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“A  ROAD-MAKING  BEE.”  road,  where  work  was  most  needed.  We  had  bank- 

How  Th?y  Do  the  Work  in  Kansas  ers’  mercliants’  lawyers,  doctors  and  preachers  all  out, 

Last  year  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  announced  C,ad  in  overalls-  and  the  work  that  was  accomplished 
t  It  citizens  of  Lfen,  Kan.,  turned  out  and  built  a  mile  that  day  111  removing  rock  and  brush,  cutting  down 
good  road  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  the  old  husking  the  high  places,  filling  in  the  low  places,  widening  out 
o1  building  “bee” — low  almost  for- 
g  >€ten.  This  is  certainly  a  novelty 
id  a  good  one,  and  we  have  obtained 
Cue  story  from  the  president  and  sec- 
i  tary  of  the  “Good  Roats  Club.”  Let 
il.hm  tell  it  in  their  own  vords. 

c  Story  of  the  Presdent. 

We  must  admit  first  of  all  that 
we  have  no  secret,  and  the  main 
part  is  to  work  with  entiusiasm 
rst,  last  and  all  the  time  Just 
t  link  good  road,  talk  good  road, 
u  ad  set  apart  some  certain  time, 
and  get  everyone  out  that  t  is 
possible  to  get  out,  who  will  ccme 
nd  help  improve  the  roads.  Ihe 
an  is  not  entirely  our  own  nir 
e  we  the  originators  of  it,  bu 
ill  our  city  and  township  is  in 
ae  lead  of  this  movement  in  this 
part  of  Kansas,  and  our  ex¬ 
ample  is  being  followed  by  some 
of  our  sister  townships  and  cities. 

Under  our  present  system  of 
oad  tax  levy  the  amount  raised 
as  insufficient  to  put  our  county 
roads  all  in  good  condition  and 
maintain  them  so,  and  repair 
ridges  and  culverts,  so  a  move 
,vas  started  something  over  one 
year  ago  by  the  citizens  of  our 
little  city,  and  our  worthy  secre¬ 
tary,  H.  J.  Meierkord,  was  the 
main  booster  of  the  plan.  This 
vas  that  a  day  be  set  apart  and 
very  business  place  be  closed, 
nd  every  able-bodied  man  should 
to  out  and  give  free  of  charge 
one  day’s  work  on  the  road.  The 
aove  appealed  to  the  people  more 
specially  in  the  city,  and  to  some 
n  the  country,  and  they  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  novelty,  and  all 
agreed  to  give  one  day.  So  April 
15,  1911,  was  fixed  as  the  day  that 
veryone  should  come  out.  One 
general  overseer  was  chosen  and 
nen  were  to  be  divided  into 
quads;  one  captain  was  chosen 
or  each  squad,  and  they  were  to 
vork  on  the  main  traveled  road 
.or  four  miles  west  from  town. 

Arrangements  were  all  made 
'id  the  ladies  invited  to  come 
out  with  baskets  full  of  things 
lecessary  for  the  inner  man 
working  on  the  road,  an  invitation 
which  received  a  generous  re¬ 
sponse. 

April  15  came  bright  and  clear, 
with  a  pleasant,  cool  air  that  was 
refreshing,  so  one  could  work 
and  not  become  fatigued.  About 
80  men  with  about  30  teams, 
with  plows,  scrapers,  graders, 
picks,  shovels,  axes  and  crow¬ 
bars  came  out,  and  went  to  work 
in  five  squads,  stationed  at  dif¬ 
ferent  places  along  the  stretch  of  YOUNG  STOCK  ON  A  MICHIGAN  FARM.  Fig.  2 


P/RT  OF  “THE  CONQUERING  SPIRIT  OF  YOUTH.’’  Fig.  1 


the  narrow  places  and  grading  in  others  was  some¬ 
thing  that  caused  the  most  pessimistic  to  sit  up  and 
gaze  and  say:  “I  did  not  think  they  could  do  so 
much.”  The  dinner  that  the  ladies  served  at  one 
long  table  was  certainly  not  only  gratifying  to  those 
who  partook  thereof,  but  was  a 
credit  and  honor  to  those  who 
served  it.  The  social  and  friendly 
relations  produced  by  that  day’s 
meeting  and  working  instilled  into 
our  people  the  germ  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  which  will  stay  and  grow, 
and  has  spread  so  that  our  ad¬ 
joining  township  and  city  of 
Palmer  caught  the  fever  and 
asked  our  citizens  to  join  with 
them  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  road  between  the  two  cities, 
six  miles  apart.  Our  people  ac¬ 
cepted  and  with  the  trustee,  John 
Clark,  and  his  worthy  members 
of  the  town  board  and  town  peo- 
.ple  cooperated  and  solicited  our 
;  State  Engineer  to  furnish  us  with 
a  man  from  the  State  department 
to  be  with  us,  to  advise  and  in¬ 
struct  us  in  the  improving  of  our 
roads. 

It  was  not  until  the  latter  part 
of  May  that  Mr.  Gearhart  ap¬ 
prised  us  of  the  time  he  could 
send  us  a  man,  so  with  only  one 
week’s  notice  we  were  to  have 
Mr.  Losh,  Assistant  State  En¬ 
gineer,  with  us,  June  4,  one  day 
only,  with  the  understanding  that 
Mr.  Losh  was  to  complete  one 
mile  of  road  to  his  own  plans. 
Meetings  were  called,  committees 
appointed  and  arrangements 
made. 

Both  cities  agreed  to  work  on 
two  miles  between  Linn  and 
Palmer,  all  in  Sherman  Town¬ 
ship,  and  all  to  unite  at  one  place 
for  dinner.  When  the  day  came 
it  was  an  ideal  June  day;  there 
were  60  teams,  150  men,  with  six 
graders,  three  of  which  were  run 
by  one  steam  engine,  and  one 
gasoline  engine,  the  other  three 
graders  being  operated  by  teams. 
About  100  ladies  turned  out  to 
furnish  dinner  and  about  50  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  ladies  were  there 
to  make  the  day  more  enjoyable. 
The  dinner  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  after  all  had  done 
justice  to  the  many  good  things 
to  eat  they  were  given  a  good 
short  talk  from  Mr.  Losh  which 
was  both  interesting  and  instruct¬ 
ive,  along  the  line  of  good  roads. 
The  work  that  was  done  that  day 
in  improving  those  two  miles  of 
road  certainly  stands  for  credit 
and  honor  to  any  community. 
People  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  came  to  see  and  to  learn 
and  they  all  marvelled  and  said, 
“How  did  you  get  people  so  en¬ 
thused  in  the  work?” 
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We  cannot  help  but  feel  rather  proud  at  the  com¬ 
ments  that  we  have  received  from  the  people  and  the 
press,  but  still  not  proud  in  the.  sense  that  some  of 
our  citizens  have  remarked  that  it  makes  us  feel 
“chesty.”  This  is  not  the  kind  of  pride  the  good 
people  here  have  in  building  and  improving  our 
road.  What  Linn  and  Sherman  are  doing  is  no  more 
than  they  ought  to  do,  not  any  more  than  any  com¬ 
munity  can  do,  and  should  do,  and  we  believe  that 
this  good  roads  enthusiasm  is  spreading;  that  it  is 
not  only  local,  but  State-wide,  and  Nation-wide  also. 
We  believe  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  we  shall 
see  good  State  and  county  roads  in  every  State  in 
this  Union.  h.  w.  stearns. 

What  the  Secretary  Says. 

Two  years  ago  I  worked  up  this  road-making  bee 
the  first  time,  then  Linn  worked  for  itself,  and  went 
out  and  cut  down  some  bad  hills  west  of  town.  We 
had  about  100  teams  and  over  200  men.  Everybody 
worked,  and  the  ladies  supplied  the  dinner,  which  we 
had  in  common,  and  of  course  a  big  time  during  the 
noon  hour.  The  last  year,  in  order  to  create  enthusi¬ 
asm  further  out,  we  enlisted  the  help  of  our  sister 
town,  and  as  stated,  had  a  good  turn  out,  and  all  sat 
down  to  the  same  table  to  eat  dinner.  It  is  not  the 
work  done  so  much  alone  that  day,  but  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  that  such  a  day  creates.  We  had  the  engineer 
out  that  day,  and  during  the  evening  organized  the 
“Good  Roads  Club,”  which  now  numbers  over  100 
active  members.  Our  membership  fee  is  $3  cash,  or 
one  day's  work  with  man  and  team.  The  men  in  the 
town  usually  pay  the  cash,  while  the  farmers  prefer 
to  work  it  out.  Then  we  cooperate  with  the  town¬ 
ship  board  in  every  way  we  can.  We  aim  to  work 
as  near  the  man’s  home  place  as  possible,  so  he  gets 
direct  benefit  from  what  he  does.  We  now  build  none 
but  concrete  bridges  and  culverts.  We  are  now  work¬ 
ing  on  next  Spring’s  “Road  Making  Bee,”  when  we 
hope  to  build  four  miles  of  model  road,  such  as  is  laid 
out  and  recommended  by  the  State  Engineer.  We 
have  now  been  promised  a  number  of  steam  and 
gasoline  engines  and  teams  and  men,  and  will  ask 
the  State  the  loan  of  their  engineer  for  two  days, 
the  first  day  to  lay  out  and  plan  the  work  and  the 
next  day  to  do  the  job.  It  is  a  simple  question  of 
getting  out  and  doing  the^  work.  H.  j.  meierkord. 

AREA  OF  HOT  AIR  HEATING. 

Being  interested  in  the  subject  regarding  heating 
by  H.  S.  H.,  page  1223,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  few 
suggestions.  If  his  furnace  is  installed  as  the  average 
hot-air  system  is,  and  can  heat  only  two  or  three 
rooms,  which  I  infer  may  be  a  possible  half  of  the 
number  to  be  warmed,  it  is  quite  likely  that  there 
are  other  factors  besides  the  area  of  air  inlet  pipe 
which  would  need  treatment  to  give  the  results  de- 
'sired.  The  success  of  hot-air  heating  is  largely  due 
to  a  positive  inflow  of  properly  warmed  air,  and  to 
insure  this  it  is  necessary  to  remove  an  amount  of 
air  equal  in  volume  to  that  introduced,  by  means  of 
fireplace  flues  or  ventilating  flues.  The  average  house 
has  few  of  the  former  and  none  of  the  latter,  and 
the  change  of  air  must  be  accomplished  by  that  due  to 
leakage  at  windows  and  doors.  This  latter,  varied 
greatly  by  wind  conditions,  is  very  uncertain,  and 
is  the  most  common  cause  of  hot-air  systems  failing 
to  give  good  results.  • 

The  preferable  location  of  fresh  air  inlet  would 
be  on  the  northerly  or  westerly  side  of  house,  so 
as  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  strong  pressure  of  the 
prevailing  winds  from  these  quarters,  and  the  chances 
are  that  if  the  cold-air  pipe  is  not  from  either  of  tin 
above  points,  it  would  be  none  too  large  if  equal  in 
area  to  the  combined  area  of  the  hot-air  pipes.  If 
conditions  are  such  that  a  large  part  of  the  air  sup¬ 
ply  could  be  taken  from  the  main  hallway  through 
a  register  in  floor  and  conveyed  by  pipe  and  con¬ 
nected  into  the  outside  cold-air  pipe,  entering  same 
diagonally  and  in  direction  of  flow,  a  rotation  of  air 
would  be  had  through  the  rooms  and  back  to  furnace, 
by  leaving  the  doors  leading  into  hallway  partially 
open,  or  in  place  of  doing  this,  registers  could  be 
placed  in  openings  through  the  partitions  if  desired. 

Drawing  the  air  from  the  rooms  in  above  manner 
would  improve  the  conditions  of  heating  in  rooms 
which  did  not  have  fireplace  or  ventilating  flues,  and 
at  the  same  time  reduce  the  fuel  used,  as  only  such 
outside  air  need  be  taken  in  as  might  be  considered 
necessary  to  make  up  for  leakage  or  give  some  ven¬ 
tilation.  Dampers  should  be  placed  in  each  of  the 
pipes  to  control  the  flow  of  air.  In  the  rotating 
system  the  conditions  would  be  similar  to  those 
where  steam  or  hot-water  radiators  were  placed  in 
rooms,  and  the  air  heated  over  and  over  again,  and 
for  this  reason,  from  a  standpoint  of  ventilation, 
might  be  open  to  some  criticism,  but  as  houses  are 
ordinarily  constructed,  ample  ventilation  is  secured 
by  leakage  and  by  windows.  w.  o.  w. 


“SEEING  RED”;  SPECIAL  LUNG  POWER. 

1.  Is  it  really  true  that  a  red  (lag  or  dross  will  enrage 
a  bull  or  other  animal  more  than  other  colors? 

2.  Why  are  beavers  and  muskrats  able  to  remain  so 
long  under  water?  Have  they  lungs  of  special  shape 
or  capacity  or  do  they  have  “air  bladders’’  like  birds? 

1.  There  is  a  chance  for  some  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  experiments  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colors  on  animals,  especially  the  differences  of 
visibility  of  the  various  colors ;  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  accurate  observations  on  the  subject  have 
been  published.  We  have  heard  all  our  lives,  that 
red  more  readily  than  other  colors  attracts  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  cattle,  especially  the  vicious  kind,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  the  truth  of  the  statement.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  bull  fighters  of  Mexico  and  Old  Spain  use  red 
flags  to  excite  the  animosity  of  El  Reno  bulls  and 
induce  a  charge  by  them.  I  doubt,  however,  that 
the  animals  have  any  special  animosity  towards  red, 
b'ut  believe  it  is,  so  to  speak,  more  visible  to  them 
than  other  colors,  attracts  their  attention  more 
readily  and  they  can  probably  see  it  further.  I 
should  expect  that  if  a  dozen  persons  went  into  a 
pasture  inhabited  ^y  a  vicious  bull,  the  one  in  red 
would  be  the  most  likely  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  animal  and  be  charged  by  it. 

2.  I  believe  that  the  popular  idea  relative  to  the 
length  of  time  animals  like  muskrats  and  beavers  can 
remain  under  water  is  erroneous ;  but,  again,  very 
few  accurate  observations  on  the  subject  have  been 
made.  Seton  has  made  observations  from  which  he 
judges  that  a  beaver  might  remain  under  water  as 
long  as  five  minutes,  at  least;  and  probably  the  musk¬ 
rat  can  do  as  well.  Both  animals,  however,  unques¬ 
tionably  have  to  renew  their  supply  of  oxygen  in  the 
lungs  at  rather  short  intervals.  As  to  the  physiology 
of  the  subject,  whether  they  have  relatively  larger 
lungs  than  humans,  for  instance,  or  the  blood  can  be 
sufficiently  oxygenated  with  a  lesser  supply  of  oxygen, 
I  do  not  know.  I  should  expect,  however,  to  find  a 
relatively  larger  lung  capacity  as  the  result  of  habitu¬ 
ally  staying  under  water  as  long  as  possible.  As  is 
well  known,  native  divers,  especially  the  Hawaiians 
and  other  Polynesians,  can  remain  under  water  a 
surprisingly  long  time  as  the  result  of  habit;  and  no 
doubt  the  lungs  of  any  animal  would  respond  by 
increase  of  size  to  habitual  effort  to  tax  the  oxygen 
supply  and  capacity  to  the  utmost  limit. 

U.  S.  Biological  Survey.  H.  w.  jjenshaw. 


THE  FUEL  PROBLEM;  TWO  EXTREMES. 

Strangers  passing  through  Ohio  and  other  States 
of  the  Middle  West  often  notice  farmers  at  work 
taking  coal  from  a  private  mine.  Many  of  the  farms 
are  underlaid  with  veins  of  soft  coal.  In  some  cases 
these  veins  or  streaks  are  close  to  the  surface,  so 
that  it  is  easy  for  farmers  to  get  out  the  year’s  fuel. 
A  news  note  from  the  Ohio  College  of  Agriculture 
tells  of  such  a  farm : 

Near  New  Plymouth,  Ohio,  is  a  farm  coal  mine  that 
has  been  worked  by  the  owner  for  more  than  25  years. 
The  No.  2  coal  vein,  which  in  this  section  is  only  about 
22  inches  thick,  comes  quite  near  the  surface  of  tiie 
ground.  Each  Autumn  the  farmer  who  owns  this  coal 
mine,  removes  the  overlying  dirt  from  as  much  of  the 
coal  as  he  cares  to  take  out  in  one  year.  The  dirt  is 
first  loosened  with  tiie  plow  and  then  moved  with  a 
scraper.  This  year  about  1,000  bushels  of  coal  will  be 
taken  from  this  farm.  It  is  sold  at  six  or  seven  cents 
per  bushel  at  the  mine -or  nine  cents  when  delivered  in 
the  nearby  village. 

We  may  compare  this  with  what  may  be  called  the 
other  extreme — taking  out  peat  for  fuel  in  Vermont. 
In  Bulletin  No.  165  of  the  Vermont  Station  there  is  a 
full  discussion  of  peat  and  muck.  Peat  is  used  to 
some  extent  for  fuel.  It  is  the  undecayed  vegetable 
matter  found  in  swamps  and  low  places.  Mr.  John 
Webster  tells  in  this  bulletin  how  he  digs  the  peat 
for  fuel: 

First  stake  out  the  center  of  the  ditch,  then  mow  all 
grass  and  brush  from  the  center  line  for  at  least  three 
rods  each  way  in  order  to  make  a  drying  ground.  Spread 
the  hay  and  small  brush  evenly  thereon,  and  then  stake 
and  line  out  the  sides  of  the  ditch.  After  removing  the 
sod,  commence  at  one  end  and  cut  squares  across  with 
the  common  spade  about  one  foot  deep.  Then,  taking 
the  peat  spade,  which  is  four  inches  wide  with  a  lug  or 
lip  on  one  side  of  the  same  width,  and  16  inches  ioug, 
begin  at  one  side  and  cut  out  tiie  first  row  of  blocks. 
These  will  be  triangular  in  shape,  the  next  row  will 
be  square,  but  not  quite  of  full  length,  and  the  third  line, 
as  well  as  the  remainder,  will  be  about  4.5  inches  square 
by  16  inches  long.  Let  a  man  on  each  side  of  the  center 
proceed  in  this  manner  working  backward  until  one 
spade  deep  has  been  thrown  up.  Tiie  same  operation 
is  repeated  until  the  peat  is  dug  as  deep  as  is  desired 
or  as  deep  as  it  extends.  We  usually  cut  out  three  layers, 
but  have  thrown  out  four  or  five.  If  there  is  help 
enough,  have  a  man  with  a  wheelbarrow  on  each  side  to 
remove  blocks  to  the  drying  ground,  where  they  can  lie 
evenly  on  the  ground  side  by  side,  commencing  at  the 
hack  or  further  side  of  the  drying  ground  and  working 
towards  the  ditch.  An  occasional  root  or  stump  may  be 
met  which  usually  the  spade  will  cut  through.  The  water 
has  never  prevented  us  from  finishing  a  day’s  cut.  hut 
it  comes  in  during  the  night  partly  filling  the  ditch  ;  hence 
one  should  leave  a  partition  between  the  different  day’s 
cuttings  of,  say,  15  inches  to  keep  back  the  water. 

These  wet  blocks  are  piled  tip  cob-fashion,  so  as 
to  permit  the  air  to  work  through,  and  are  quickly 
dried  out  in  good  weather.  The  dry  peat  burns  well, 
but  gives  a  large  amount  of  ash.  It  seems  that  during 
the  long  coal  strike  about  10  years  ago  farmers  in 
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the  “Bashful  State”  began  to  get  nervous  over  the 
fuel  question  and  the  station  has  looked  up  the  peat 
deposits  very  thoroughly.  This  fuel  is  not  largely  /, 
used  yet,  but  doubtless  will  be  some  day. 


A  NEW  POULTRY  CONTEST. 

The  Connecticut  egg-laying  contest  seems  to  hav/ 
started  others.  We  have  first  reports  of  several  whif-n 
have  been  begun  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  At 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  something  more  t/an 
a  comparison  of  egg  yield  will  be  attempted.  The 
difference,  if  any,  between  “mongrels”  and  purebred 
chickens  will  be  tested.  The  plan  involves  crossing 
“mongrel”  males  upon  common  farm  stock  and  pure¬ 
bred  males  upon  the  same  class  of  hens.  Here  is  the 
scheme  as  outlined : 

First,  upon  the  uniformity  of  the  offspring  in  regard 
to  size,  type  and  color :  second,  upon  their  earlinoss  ot 
maturity:  third,  upon  their  fattening  qualities;  fourth, 
upon  their  egg  production  with  regard  not  </nlv  to  the 
number  of  eggs  laid,  but  the  size,  shape  and  color  of  the 
eggs.  Forty-eight  mongrel  pullets,  representative  of  tiie 
average  birds  of  mixed  breeding  found  on  Kansas  farms, 
have  been  divided  into  groups  of  12.  The  first  group  is 
mated  with  a  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel,  whose  dam 
laid  232  eggs  in  her  first  laying  year,  and  whose  grand 
dam,  on  his  sire’s’  side,  laid  20!)  eggs  in  her  first  year. 
The  second  group  is  mated  with  a  White  Orpington  cock¬ 
erel  from  a  hen  imported  in  January.  This  lien  laid  1ST 
eggs  tiie  first  10  months  she  was  in  th/s  country.  Tiie 
third  group  is  mated  with  a  Single  Como  White  Leghorn 
cockerel  whose  mother  laid  252  eggs  her  first  laying  year. 
The  folirth  group  is  mated  with  a  mongrel  cockerel. 

Records  are  to  be  kept  of  the  food  consumed  by  each 
flock,  the  eggs  laid  by  each  lien,  the  fertility  of  tiie  eggs 
as  well  as  their  size,  shape  and  color,  the  weight  of  tiie 
chicks  at  birth  and  also  at  the  oih/  of  eacli  succeeding 
fourth  week  until  the  pullets  begin  to  lay,  and  the  cock¬ 
erels  are  fattened  or  sold.  One-half  of  the  cockerels 
produced  will  he  crate-fattened  as  <oou  as  their  size  and 
the  season  will  permit. 

After  the  first  season  pullet?  from  these  different 
pens  will  be  bred  on  in  the  same  line.  That  is,  the 
lialf-mongrels  will  be  bred  to  another  mongrel  male, 
the  half  Leghorns  to  another  Leghorn,  and  so  on. 
This  will  be  continued  year  after  year  as  long  as  is 
necessary  to  obtain  record/  If  such  an  experiment 
is  carried  on  accurately  it  (Right  to  give  some  valuable 
data.  It  will,  of  course,  depend  somewhat  upon  the 
selection  of  the  pullets.  If  they  are  all  trap-nested 
the  mongrels  will  have  a  better  chance  than  otherwise, 
for  there  are  good  layers  even  among  the  common 
dunghill  fowls. 

“THE  CALL  OF  THE  WILD.” 

That  a  dog  should  forsake  his  kind  and  join  a 
wolf  pack,  to  become  the  fiercest  among  them,  is 
entirely  credible,  /or.  somehow,  civilization,  seems  to 
have  but  slightly  veneered  the  wild  nature  of  our 
canine  pets,  and  at  the  smell  of  living  blood,  they 
frequently  revert  to  savagery;  seeming  sometimes 
in  the  ferocit?  with  which  they  attack  other  more 
helpless  creatures  to  be  trying  to  make  amends  for 
the  generations  during  which  they  have  posed  as 
domestic  arimals.  But  that  the  gentle,  mild-eyed 
calves  of  our  barnyards  should,  in  a  brief  Summer, 
forget  the/r  masters,  and  renounce  all  allegiance  to 
mankind,  seems  more  strange.  That  they  may  do  so, 
however,  was  learned  by  Mr.  Lewis  Mead,  a  New 
York  former,  who,  last  Spring,  turned  five  Holstein 
yearling  to  pasture  on  the  hill  at  the  rear  of  his 
farm. 

In  the  early  Fall  these  yearlings  broke  out,  and 
defying  the  efforts  of  their  owners  to  catch  them, 
begin  ranging  the  woods  and  fields  with  all  the 
freedom  of  young  deer.  A  few  vain  attempts  to 
round  them  up  only  increased  their  wildness,  and 
the  effort  was  abandoned  until  a  heavy  fall  of  snow 
made  it  evident  that  they  must  be  captured.  About 
a  dozen  of  the  neighbors  volunteered  for  the  hunt, 
and  the  young  cattle  were  chased  for  hours.  Fences 
of  wire  or  brush  offered  no  obstacle  to  them,  and  it 
was  found  impossible  to  corner  them  anywhere.  A 
young  man  with  some  local  reputation  as  a  sprinter 
succeeded  in  gelling  close  to  them  blit  failed  to  make 
a  tackle.  Fina/ly  two  of  the  animals  broke  away 
from  the  rest,  and,  crossing  a  valley,  plunged  into 
the  woods  of  a  range  of  hills  to  the  west,  and  the 
chase  was  temporarily  abandoned.  Several  days  later 
six  or  eight  men  gathered,  determined  to  secure  the 
three  heifers  remaining.  A  fleet-footed  greyhound 
was  brought  into  requisition  and  the  yearlings  were 
chased  by  this  dog  until  one  of  them  ran  into  an 
open  lot.  .md  in  its  exhausted  condition  permitted  a 
man  on  horseback  to  get  near  enough  to  rope  it.  The 
other  two  escaped. 

Some  days  later  the  two  which  had  deserted  their 
fellows  were  discovered  near  a  pasture  seven  or 
eight  miles  to  the  east  of  their  home.  They  had 
evidently  returned  across  the  range  of  hills  upon 
which  they  were  pastured,  and  found  their  way  over 
railroad  and  creeks,  through  a  thickly  settled  valley, 
to  the  hills  on  the  other  side.  Fences  apparently 
offered  as  little  obstruction  to  them  as  they  would 
have  done  to  deer.  The  farmer  who  discovered 
them  let  some  of  his  cattle  out  to  joint  them,  and  in 
this  wav,  they  were  driven  to  a  barn  and  captured. 
The  two  remaining  at  large  are  still  roaming  the 
woods  and  fields,  and  Mr.  Mead  is  considering  all 
the  different  methods  of  capture  suggested  to  him. 
even  to  that  of  advertising  for  a  Western  cowpuncher 
with  his  lariat.  m.  b.  d. 
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WHAT  AILS  THE  POTATO  CROP? 

Potatoes  are  my  main  money  crop,  and  I  have  had 
nothing  but  failure  for  the  past  three  years,  after 
having  done  all  that  others  do  and  more.  My  method 
of  trying  to  grow  them  was  as  follows :  First  year 
clover  sod  top-dressed  with  manure,  at  the  rate  of  25 
tons  per  acre,  planted  to  corn,  which  ran  about  60 
bushels  per  acre;  second  year  planted  to  potatoes, 
fertilized  at  the  rate  of  500  pounds  per  acre  of  7-11 
phosphate  and  potash.  Northern  grown  seed,  Early 
Ohio,  thoroughly  worked  and  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
and  arsenate  of  lead;  fair  leaf  growth,  season  some¬ 
what  shortened  by  drought,  but  not  enough  to  do 
much  injury,  as  my  neighbors  had  fair  crops.  Yield 
about  50  bushels  per  acre  of  fine  smooth  good  quality 
medium-sized  potatoes.  Third  year  manured  again  at 
the  rate  of  25  tons  per  acre,  planted  to  potatoes,  same 
seed;  season,  growth,  culture,  etc.,  about  same,  yield 
also  about  same,  but  somewhat  larger  in  size.  Fourth 
year  seeded  to  rye  in  Fall,  which  made  a  fine  growth, 
being  a  perfect  stand  shoulder  high  when  plowed 
under  (could  not  plow  sooner  on  account  of  wet 
(weather).  Rolled  after  plowing,  worked 
down  fine  with  Acme  harrow,  again 
rolled,  soil  mellow,  in  ideal  shape ; 
planted,  and  rolled  again,  which  I 
thought  was  necessary  on  account  of 
the  large  amount  of  green  rye  turned 
under.  Yield  after  giving  them  culture 
as  never  before,  working  them  to  per¬ 
fect  weedless  cleanliness;  worked  them 
11  times  and  hand-hoed.  Planted  233 
bushels,  return  about  500  bushels  salable 
potatoes.  As  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  grow  a  profitable  crop,  could  you 
reason  out  the  cause  of  my  failure.  I 
wrote  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station, 
stating  the  facts  as  above.  The  only 
cause  they  could  give  was  that  the  seed 
was  diseased,  which  I  do  not  believe, 
as  my  neighbors  tried  some  of  them 
and  had  good  crops.  My  soil  is  a  mel¬ 
low  clay  loam  which  does  not  get  hard, 
underlined  with  a  hardpan  subsoil,  but 
which  does  not  affect  it  badly  as  the 
natural  surface  drainage  is  good.  The 
above  yield  may  look  hardly  reasonable, 
considering  the  soil,  manure,  etc.,  but 
it’s  a  fact  and  I  would  like  to  know  the 
reason,  for  next  year  I  am  proceeding 
as  follows:  Clover  and  Timothy  sod, 
plowed  this  Fall,  top-dressed  at  the 
rate  of  about  20  tons  manure  well 
rotted,  to  the  acre,  with  fertilizer  run¬ 
ning  4-8-10,  all  forms  easily  soluble. 

Open  ground  sowed  to  buckwheat  in 
July,  got  a  perfect  stand,  knee  high; 
would  have  sown  to  Soy  beans  or  cow 
peas  but  could  not  get  seed.  When 
plowed  middle  of  September,  sowed  tq 
vetch  and  rye;  the  color  and  stand  of 
which  is  now  a  pleasure  to  behold.  The 
same  to  be  plowed  under  and  fertilized 
same  as  clover  sod.  I  have  all  new 
Northern  grown  seed,  finer  than  which 
I  have  never  seen.  I  hope  you  may  be 
able  to  help  me  solve  this  conundrum. 

College  Hill,  O.  j.  h. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  is  very  hard  for  an  out¬ 
sider  to  do  more  than  guess  at  such  a 
problem.  Here  we  have  good  soil,  well 
supplied  with  plant  food,  and  the  crop 
well  cared  for,  yet  an  inferior  yield. 

In  addition  to  this  question  J.  IT. 
sends  the  following  as  his  own  conclusions  in  the  case: 

The  aforesaid  matter  weighing  heavily  on  my  mind,  has 
brought  me  to  the  following  reason  for  the  cause  of  my 
failure :  First,  that  the  long  cold,  wet  Springs  we  have 
been  having  for  the  past  three  years  were  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  retard  the  release  of  the  needed  plant  food  : 
the  crop  having  but  a  short  growing  season,  it  was  well 
on  to  maturity  before  the  proper  condition  set  in,  when,  as 
we  generally  have  about  that  time,  a  drought  set  in  which 
would  further  tend  to  reduce  the  yield.  Therefore,  I  have 
concluded  to  supplement  the  clover  and  green  crops 
plowed  under  with  fertilizer  of  such  forms  as  are  readily 
available.  Second,  that  the  incorporation  of  such  large 
amounts  of  organic  matter  tended  towards  making  the  soil 
of  such  an  acid  nature  (it  being  slightly  acid  as  it  is, 
but  not  liurtfully,  ns  I  always  get  a  fair  stand  of  clover), 
as  to  cripple  the  activity  of  the  micro-organisms  needed 
for  maximum  crop  production.  That  I,  therefore,  shall 
have  to  resort  to  tile  drainage  and  liming  with  proper 
crop  rotation  before  I  can  pocket  my  expectation. 

We  believe  he  is  largely  right  in  this.  While  the 
soil  is  well  filled  with  manure  and  organic  nitrogen 
little  if  any  of  this  may  be  in  an  available  form. 
The  soil  may  be  a  little  sour  and  somewhat  cold 
from  lack  of  drainage,  in  which  case  this  form  of 
nitrogen  would  be  slow  to  act.  Thus  the  crop  is 


not  pushed  on  from  the  start,  but  cannot  make  its 
best  growth  until  the  soil  becomes  warm.  The  best 
brands  of  commercial  fertilizer  are  made  on  the 
theory  that  they  must  carry  nitrogen  in  several 
forms — nitrates,  ammonia  and  also  organic  forms. 
Thus  the  crop  always  has  available  nitrogen  within 
reach — from  the  start.  If  we  had  that  field  we 
should  follow  the  plan  our  friend  has  marked  out — 
use  the  fertilizer  he  mentions  or  nitrate  of  soda  alone 
and  later  try  to  tile  drain  and  lime  the  field. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  FRUIT  COLOR. 

One  of  the  interesting  studies  at  the  recent  exhibit 
of  the  Maryland  Horticultural  Society  in  Baltimore 
was  the  variation  in  color  on  the  different  varieties  of 
apples  grown  in  different  sections  of  the  State.  Since 
good  color  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  financial 
returns  to  the  grower,  there  were  some  interested 
seekers  of  information  as  to  the  methods  of  securing 
high  color.  One  grower  especially  was  anxious  to 
know  why  his  fruit  failed  to  develop  the  proper 
amount  of  color.  He  had  left  his  fruit  on  the  tree 
just  as  late  as  he  dared,  but  still  they  failed  to  cover 


the  dull  green  surface  with  a  bright  attractive  red. 
lie  had  pruned  his  orchard  rather  severely  and  had 
kept  it  thoroughly  cultivated.  As  a  result  he  was 
getting  a  tremendous  growth — some  top  grafts  making 
eight  feet  of  growth  in  one  season  and  over  an  inch 
through  at  the  base.  He  was  not  using  a  cover  crop. 

This  case  illustrates  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstanding  the  underlying  principles  of  orchard  man¬ 
agement  and  good  judgment  in  applying  such  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  highest  color  as  a  rule  is  found  on  that 
part  of  the  tree  most  exposed  to  the  light,  it  develops 
best  on  trees  in  sod  or  on  those  making  only  a  normal 
growth,  and,  as  would  naturally  follow,  on  trees 
planted  on  moderately  dry  soils.  The  main  object  of 
pruning,  fertilizing  and  tillage  is  to  get  a  tree  with 
an  open  head,  sturdy  limbs  able  to  bear  a  load  of 
fruit  and  sufficient  growth  to  produce  fruit  of  mar¬ 
ketable  size.  Over-stimulation  in  this  direction  is  just 
as  bad  as  not  enough  and,  as  far  as  color  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  worse.  When  trees  are  making  a  too 
vigorous  growth,  cultivation  should  be  diminished, 
cover  crops  grown  to  use  up  excess  moisture  and 


plant  food  and  pruning  during  dormant  season  should 
not  be  severe,  as  this  has  a  tendency  to  stimulate  more 
growth.  Root  pruning  and  judicious  Summer  pruning 
tend  to  check  the  growth,  but  ordinarily  are  not  prac¬ 
ticable.  Applications  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
have  the  same  effect  and  at  the  same  time  have  an 
important  influence  in  developing  color  and  quality. 
Color  seems  to  be  associated  with  injury.  No  doubt 
many  persons  have  observed  the  development  of  red 
color  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit  around  San  Jose 
scale  injury.  It  is  well  known  that  the  use  of  arsenate 
of  lead  on  peaches  injures  the  surface  sufficiently  to 
cause  the  development  of  high  color.  Whether  the 
same  result  follows  its  use  on  apples  has  not  been 
sufficiently  tested.  w.  r.  ballard. 

Maryland  Experiment  Station. 


SAVE  THE  YOUNG  TIMBER. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  chestnut  blight  is  not, 
as  some  farmers  claim,  a  theory  on  paper,  but  a 
terribly  destructive  disease,  and  is  spreading  rapidly 
in  our  forests;  so  rapidly  in  fact  that  a  tract  of 
chestnut  sprout  land  that  is  wholly  free 
from  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find,  I 
should  like  to  urge  upon  the  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  who  are  land  owners 
what  I  believe  to  be  one  very  import¬ 
ant  step  in  our  provision  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Of  course  a  great  many  people 
do  not  believe  in  making  any  such  pro¬ 
vision,  and  to  them  what  I  am  writing 
is  pure  foolishness.  I  would  strongly 
urge  upon  those  who  do  believe  in  look¬ 
ing  ahead,  particularly  the  young  farm¬ 
ers,  the  necessity  of  conserving  our 
young  timber  of  all  kinds,  but  espe¬ 
cially  of  two  kinds  that  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  taking  the  place  of  chest¬ 
nut  in  our  farm  building  operations,  the 
poplar  and  the  oak.  The  first  is  con¬ 
sidered  less  valuable  by  most  farmers, 
when  as  a  fact  if  allowed  to  grow  large 
enough  for  logs  it  makes  fine  lumber 
for  all  interior  work  except  floors;  is  a 
good  farm  timber  for  everything  above 
the  sills,  is  easy  to  cut  and  in  most 
sections  grows  rapidly.  The  second  is 
very  highly  prized  for  firewood,  and  on 
that  account  large  quantities  are  cut 
when  very  small,  which  if  left  standing 
would  grow  into  valuable  timber  in 
time.  Of  course  it  makes  growth  rather 
slowly,  but  the  farmers  of  the  future 
in  this  part  of  the  country  will  be  fac¬ 
ing  a  timber  famine  when  the  chestnut 
is  gone,  and  gone  it  will  be  in  a  few 
years,  and  when  that  time  comes  they 
will  be  glad  of  the  growth  it  does  make. 

Our  grandfathers  built  houses  with 
White  oak  frames  which  are  in  many 
instances  standing  strong  and  true 
to-day.  Good  White  oak  sills  will  last 
as  long  as  any  timber  that  grows  in 
this  State,  and  for  use  on  the  farm 
where  they  grow  are  cheaper  than  any¬ 
thing  that  is  shipped  here  from  out¬ 
side,  while  for  wood  repairs  on  farm 
machinery,  wagons,  slabs,  etc.,  White 
oak  is  the  last  word;  there  is  nothing  as 
good.  The  Red  and  other  oaks  are  not 
as  good  as  the  White,  but  they  make 
good  frame  stuff  except  sills  and  for 
Fig.  3.  planks  and  rough  boards  they  will  take 
the  place  of  chestnut  to  a  large  extent. 
Even  if  we  build  of  concrete  we  must  have  lumber 
for  forms,  and  we  want  it  as  cheap  as  possible.  The 
Red  or  Yellow  oak  will  fill  this  want  nicely.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  farmer  who  leaves  these  small  trees 
standing,  not  only  these  two  but  all  kinds  that  will 
grow  into  building  timber,  when  cutting  his  wood  for 
home  use  or  for  market,  is  not  only  doing  his  duty  to 
the  future,  but  will  be  repaid  financially  by  the  in¬ 
creased  value  of  his  woodland  in  the  years  to  come. 
Save  the  young  timber  should  be  the  rule  on  every 
farm.  will  w.  clarke. 

Connecticut. 


The  United  States  Government  investigated  a  liquid 
carrying  the  glorious  name  of  "Gran  liquere  Della  Stella 
Elixir  Tonico  Stomatico.”  With  our  limited  knowledge  of 
Italian  we  recognize  tonic  and.  stomach,  but  the  chemists 
found  20  per  cent  of  wood  alcohol,  and  the  seller  was 
sent  to  jail  for  nine  months. 

According  to  the  latest  quotations  given  the  Treasury 
Department  upon  pet  stock  for  use  in  the  Public  Health 
Service,  white  rats  are  quoted  at  $3  a  dozen ;  white 
mice,  $0  a  dozen ;  Japanese  dancing  mice,  $12  a  dozen ; 
rabbits  and  guinea  pigs,  $6  a  hundred,  monkeys,  .$12  each. 
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f  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.! 


Wintering  Lime. 

D.  TP.  Gilboa,  N.  7. — We  contemplate 
the  purchase  of  a  car  of  fresh  burned  lime. 
We  have  more  time  during  late  Fall  or 
early  Winter  to  haul  It  a  distance  of  five 
miles  from  station.  Can  we  haul  at  this 
time,  place  In  large  plies  out  of  doors, 
exposed  to  the  storms  and  weather  until 
Spring,  and  then  spread,  or  will  It  be 
necessary  to  place  under  cover? 

Ans. — We  would  not  care  to  leave  the 
lime  exposed  over  Winter.  It  will  pay 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  building  a  rough 
shelter. 

Dynamite  for  Digging  Ditches. 

E.  N.  G.,  Knox,  Pa. — I  have  two  acres 
of  wet  ground  to  ditch ;  will  have  to  go 
through  six  or  eight  rods  with  ditch  from 
five  to  eight  feet  deep ;  ditch  15  or  18 
rods  long.  I  have  been  reading  about 
using  dynamite.  Would  you  advise  as  to 
how  deep  it  should  be  put  in  the  ground 
and  what  distance  apart?  Ground  is  un¬ 
derlaid  with  a  stiff  clay  with  coal  slate 
lying  from  20  inches  under  surface  to  a 
depth  of  10  or  15  feet.  About  how  much 
dynamite  to  use  to  the  shot?  Do  you 
think  it  will  give  the  desired  results?  What 
per  cent  would  you  advise  to  use? 

Ans. — We  find  it  difficult  to  obtain 
exact  facts  about  this.  We  find  many 
farmers  who  see,  as  they  think,  the  the¬ 
ory  of  using  dynamite,  yet  do  not  just 
know  how  to  go  at  it.  We  have  con¬ 
sulted  one  “professional  blaster”  who 
frankly  says,  “You  could  hardly  expect 
one  who  makes  a  business  of  blasting 
to  tell  all  the  fine  points  of  the  trade.” 
This  man,  however,  says  that  in  the 
above  mentioned  case  he  would  use  40 
per  cent,  dynamite.  He  would  load  this 
deep  ditch  in  two  strata — four-foot  holes 
with  five  sticks  of  dynamite  six  feet 
apart — shooting  the  string  with  a  bat¬ 
tery.  He  would  use  a  two-inch  auger 
ta  make  the  holes.  We  have  a  field 
which  needs  cleaning  and  we  would  like 
to  try  the  dynamite.  Our  plan  would  be 
to  hire  a  blaster  to  come  and  do  the  job 
rather  than  go  at  it  without  experience. 
We  find  that  the  so-called  drainage  ex¬ 
perts  differ  as  to  the  practical  value  of 
dynamite  for  this  purpose. 

What  the  Spring  Flood  Did  to  Fruit  Trees  in 
Louisiana. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  many  to  know 
the  results  of  the  great  flood  in  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley  in  a  horticul¬ 
tural  way.  I  wrote  of  the  experiences 
at  the  time,  giving  some  of  the  facts  as 
to  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  flood 
waters  as  I  saw  and  knew  of  them  in 
Louisiana.  Now  that  I  have  returned 
and  had  opportunity  to  see  what  have 
been  the  results  it  is  possible  to  form 
something  like  a  fair  opinion  of  the 
results. 

The  water  from  the  breaks  in  the 
levees  was  not  very  swift  except  im¬ 
mediately  where  they  occurred,  but  there 
was  a  steady  motion  towards  the  ocean 
all  over  the  vast  area  covered.  This 
carried  away  wooden  bridges  across 
streams  and  all  of  those  on  the  planta¬ 
tions  across  sloughs  and  drainage  ditches, 
causing  a  lot  of  extra  work  in  replacing 
them.  Some  were  found  in  the  woods 
or  lodged  against  fences,  but  in  many 
places  the  fences  were  submerged  and 
they  were  floated  away  or  pushed  over. 

The  water  remained  over  the  land 
from  two  to  ten  weeks  or  more  and 
receded  very  slowly.  This  was  very  in¬ 
jurious  to  many  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
and  plants  and  ornamentals  as  well, 
especially  the  younger  things  and  those 
that  were  entirely  submerged.  It  killed 
all  peach  trees  that  had  their  roots  cov¬ 
ered  with  water.  Our  trees  were  loaded 
with  peaches  and  not  one  ripened,  the 
leaves  turning  yellow  before  the  water 
was  off  and  soon  died  entirely.  The 
plum  trees  were  almost  the  same  way, 
but  not  so  quickly,  and  a  few  ripened 
their  fruit.  Kieffer  and  Garber  pear 
trees  and  two  small  apple  trees  lived 
through  and  seem  to  be  none  the  worse 
for  the  soaking.  Fig  trees  that  were 
old  and  well  established  generally  sur¬ 
vived,  hut  the  young  ones  died,  of  which 
we  had  thousands.  All  the  mulberry 
and  native  persimmon  trees  flourished, 
but  some  of  the  Japan  persimmon  trees 
suffered  partial  injury.  The  southern 
type  of  grapes,  such  as  the  Scuppernong. 
James  and  the  Munson  hybrids  of  this 
class,  are  almost  uninjured  and  bore 
some  fruit.  The  blackberry  and  dew¬ 
berry  bushes  were  not  hurt  much.  The 
asparagus  tops  died  down,  but  new 
growth  came  up  and  is  very  strong.  The 
pecan  trees  that  were  tall  enough  to 
have  at  least  a  part  of  their  tops  out 
of  the  water  are  practically  unhurt,  but 
the  budded  and  grafted  ones  that  were 


covered  with  water  were  seriously  hurt 
and  many  of  them  killed.  The  seed¬ 
lings  of  the  same  and  smaller  sizes, 
even  to  yearlings,  were  practically  un¬ 
harmed  and  came  out  in  leaf  again  and 
made  good  growth.  All  the  trees  and 
plants  mentioned  were  in  full  leaf  when 
the  flood  came.  The  large  pecan  trees 
that  were  bearing  did  not  seem  to  be 
hurt,  but  their  nuts  did  not  fill 'so  well 
as  usual  and  our  best  and  largest  one 
dropped  almost  the  entire  crop.  The 
grafts  set  in  the  pecan  trees  in  the 
nursery  were  almost  all  killed.  This 
was  largely  owing,  we  think,  from  the 
greater  part  of  them  not  being  waxed 
but  covered  in  the  soil  almost  to  their 
tops.  Some  of  those  that  were  grafted 
above  ground  came  out  and  have  made 
fine  trees.  The  seedlings  were  unhurt. 
I  had  planted  three  chestnut  trees  of 
the  European  species  as  a  mere  experi¬ 
ment  and  did  not  expect  them  to  do 
well,  if  they  lived  at  all,  but  they  passed 
through  the  flood  in  good  condition. 
Their  tops  were  not  submerged,  how¬ 
ever.  All  the  Johnson*  grass  was  killed 
and  of  this  we  are  very  glad,  for  it  is 
a  most  persistent  and  vigorous  pest 
where  not  wanted.  h.  e.  van  deman.  ■ 


Rheumatism  and  Catarrh  Cures. 

What  are  the  best  remedies  you  know 
for  sciatica,  rheumatism,  lumbago,  catarrh 
of  the  head  and  nose?  f.  b. 

Ontario. 

Common  as  are  the  manifestations  of 
rheumatism  in  its  various  forms,  the  true 
nature  of  the  disease  is  still  a  matter  of 
uncertainty,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that 
there  are  classed  together  uuder  this  name 
a  number  of  affections  which  better  knowl¬ 
edge  will  sometime  show  to  be  distinct  in 
their  nature  and  causation,  though  appar¬ 
ently  similar  in  symptoms  and  effects. 
Until  such  a  time  comes  and  physicians 
have  learned  to  recognize  the  true  cause, 
or  causes,  of  sciatica,  lumbago,  acute  in¬ 
flammatory  rheumatism,  and  other  so-called 
rheumatic  affections,  the  treatment  must 
be  more  or  less  empiric,  or  based  upon  ex¬ 
periment  rather  than  scientific  knowledge. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  can  have 
no  “best”  or  sure  remedy  for  the  affec¬ 
tions  which  you  mention,  hut  that  each 
case  should  be  treated  individually  by  one 
competent  to  recognize  the  conditions  pres¬ 
ent  which  are  most  likely  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trouble.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  this  cannot  be  done  by  mail,  and  any 
one  who  would  attempt  to  prescribe  for 
you  at  a  distance,  with  no  greater  knowl¬ 
edge  of  your  case  than  a  name  which  you 
have  given  it,  is  unworthy  of  your  confi¬ 
dence. 

Catarrh  is  evidence  of  lowered  vitality 
of  the  tissues  affected  by  it,  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  hygienic  rather  than  medicinal.  In¬ 
crease  the  resistance  of  the  body  by  whole¬ 
some  food,  proper  clothing  and  right  liv¬ 
ing.  The  whole  out-of-doors  is  filled  with 
pure  air ;  positively  refuse  to  breathe  any 
other,  night  or  day  ;  take  a  morning  sponge 
of  head,  neck  and  chest  witli  slightly  salted 
cold  water,  and  finish  with  a  coarse  towel 
rub  that  will  make  the  skin  glow.  Any 
competent  physician  will  prescribe  alkaline 
washes  to  cleanse  the  membranes  of  the 
nasal  passages  and  promote  their  health, 
but  without  proper  habits  of  life,  no  local 
treatment  will  effect  a  permanent  cure. 

M.  B.  D. 


Vermin-proof  Comcrib. 

I  note  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  rat  and  mouse-proof  corncribs. 
The  writer  having  a  corncrih  constructed  of 
one  by  two-incli  lath,  spaced  one  inch 
apart,  found  that  the  crib  was  little  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  gx-ain  from  the  rats  and 
mice.  I  conceived  the  idea  of  lining  the 
inside  of  the  crib  with  one-third  inch  mesh 
galvanized  wire  cloth.  This  was  done,  and 
the  cost  of  the  wire  cloth  would  be  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  the  damage  of  the  rats  and 
mice  in  a  very  few  months.  The  wire  cloth, 
being  rat  and  mouse-proof  and  galvanized, 
would  last  for  a  number  of  years.  For  the 
above  reasons  I  believe  this  method  the 
most  satisfactory  and  economical  for  stor¬ 
ing  ear  corn  in  cribs.  ff.  B.  p. 

West  Virginia. 

Spiders  in  Chowder. — On  page  894  ie 
an  article  on  the  bite  of  the  spider.  Some 
time  ago  I  purchased  a  can  of  clam  chow¬ 
der,  put  up  by  a  Portland,  Me.,  concern, 
which  was  flavored  with  a  big  black  spider.  ; 
I  would  like  to  ask  M.  S.  J.  how  he  \ 
would  like  that,  or  which  he  would  prefer. 

O.  H.  M. 

Killing  Rats. — Do  you  know  how  I  can 
get  rid  of  rats?  I  have  built  a  new  house.  It 
is  near  an  old  barn  which  contains  more 
than  the  proper  number  of  rats.  They 
have  in  spite  of  all  our  care  got  into  the 
house  and  are  cutting  doors,  destroying 
books  and  doing  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  : 
I  would  like  to  get  something  that  will  kill 
them  In  the  open.  I  have  used  one  adver¬ 
tised  poison ;  they  have  to  get  the  air 
when  they  eat  that  and  they  all  die  out¬ 
side.  I  am  told  that  this  particular  pre¬ 
paration  is  no  longer  made.  c.  L.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

As  to  Rat-proof  Corn-cribs. — Your  sug¬ 
gestions,  page  1157,  are  all  right,  hut  the 
question  is,  are  they  really  proof  against 
rats?  Especially  not,  if  anything  in  the  j 
shape  of  blocks  or  buildings  are  close, 
which  is  pretty  apt  to  be  the  case  upon 
our  smaller  farms,  where  every  inch  of  ■ 
land  is  or  ought  to  be  utilized.  I  have 
noticed,  and  had  considerable  experience 
in  beeping  out  rats,  that  a  really  rat-proof 
constniction  is  obtained  in  this  way  :  After 
the  frame  is  up,  before  placing  siding  on, 
cover  with  three-eighths  or  one-balf  inch 
mesh  galvanized  wire,  well  turned  in  under 
floor  boards  and  left  sufficiently  long  so 
as  to  come  up  well  on  to  roof  boards,  and 
fasten  with  staples,  taking  care  to  make 
close  Joints  around  rafters  and  the  like. 
Of  course  this  is  a  little  expensive,  but  I 
find  it  a  good  plan.  A.  M.  baymond. 

Connecticut. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Fruit  Book  Free 


A  FTER  30  years  experience  in 
the  nursery  business,  I  have 
written  a  book  which  will  help  you 
to  avoid  loss  caused  by  wrong 
planting  methods. 

My  book  tells  how  to  care  for 
stock  on  arrival  ;  how  to  “heel  in”; 
how  far  apart  and  how  deep  to  plant 
every  variety  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
stock — besides  much  other  valuable 
information.  The  instructions  are 
practical,  complete  and  go  into  every 
detail  thoroughly. 

^■Write  Me  Today  for  a  Free  Copy 

With  it  I  will  send  our  Catalog  of 
high-grade  trees  and  plants  which  for 
over  30  years  have  been  noted  for  their 
vigor,  hardiness  and  productiveness. 

JOHN  R.  BARNES 
Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 
Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


.Write 

for  Catalog  ot  wp 
Guaranteed  Fruit  Trees  \U 

Guaranteed  true  to  name— well  rooted  and 
y.rtr,i  v  —free  from  disease  —  one-half  tree 
agents’  prices.  WE  TAKE  ALL  RISK  IN 
SHIPPING,  and  guarantee  arrival  in  good 
condition.  Not  a  dissatisfied  customer  last 
year.  Freight  paid  on  orders  of  $7 .50  and 
over.  All  varieties,  fresh  dug  from  the 
soil.  Rapid  growers. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  for  handsome,  illus¬ 
trated  catalog.  Fullof  expert  advice.^-1 

WM.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON, 

Box  20, 

Seneca,  N.  Y- 


TREES  AND  PLANTS^1,!, 

sale  price.  Big  supply  Apple  and  Peach  Trees.  Privet 

Hedging.  Tlie  Westminster  Nursery.  Westminster,  Md, 


WRITE  for  a  copy  of  our  Sev¬ 
enty-third  Annual  Catalogue  of 

the  Most  Complete  Nursery  Stock  in 
America.  Strong,  well  developed 
trees  and  plants,  free  from 
defects  and  parasites.  A 
square  deal  to  every 
buyer.  SAVE 
AGENT’S 
PROFITS. 


SPRAYERS 

v’  . . . 

^  For  large  or  small  orchards,  market 
gardens,  potato  farms,  grain,  cotton, 
tobacco,  home  and  garden  work,  _ 

poultry  plants,  whitewashing, 
cleaning,  cold  water  painting,  QO 

etc.  From  Bucket ,  Knapsack  Jr  _ 
k  and  Barrel  Sprayers 
s  Traction  and  50.  100 
150  and  250  gallon 
Power  Sprayers — 
complete  or  in  part 
to  build  up 


to 


ft 


Sprayers 
ready  in 
40  COL 
bina¬ 
tions. 


They 
have 
on  taide 
pumps,  no 
c  o  r  r  os  i  o  n  , 
Unit  sprayers,  so 
you  can  build  big¬ 
ger  when  necessary. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
„  them  and  write  for  new 
booklet,  “ Spraying  Vines , 
Trees  and  Bushes W e  also 
make  full  line  potato  machines, 
garden  tools,  etc. 

Bateman  MTg  Co. 

Box  102-N 

Grenloch,  N.  J. « 


TREES 


CATALOGUE  FREE. 


— 150  AGBE8,  Genesee 
Valley  grown.  “  Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  best.” 
No  San  Jose  Seale. 
Established  1869. 
Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co., 
20  Maple  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


How  to  Grow  Fruit  FREE 

Write  today  for  our  book— more  than  a  catalogue.  Tells  what  to  plant  in  your 
locality.  Howto  plant,  howto  trim,  spraying,  as  well  as  giving  you  the  choicest 
varieties  of  apples,  peaches,  cherries  and  other  fruit — all  “Wood  Quality’)  stock. 
Cost  you  about  half  agents’  prices.  We  sell  direct  only.  We  will  send  this  book 
absolutely  free.  Not  the  biggest  book,  but  one  you  can  depend 
on.  Don’t  fail  to  write  for  a  copy.  Return  mail  brings  it. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES,  Allen  L.  Wood,  590  Culver  Road,  Rochester,  N.V. 


Valuable  Hints  on  Varieties 
and  Planting  FREE! 

When  buying  any  ar¬ 
ticle  of  commerce,  one 
must  depend  almost  en¬ 
tirely  upon  ’  the  seller. 
He  must  be  able  to  in¬ 
spire  confidence,  must 
show  that  he  knows  his 
business  and,  above  all, 
prove  that  lie  is  honest. 
Have  you  ever  been 
disappointed  in  fruit 
not  bearing  true?  We  have 
Stood  the  test  for  59  years 
as  Reliable  -  Nurserymen, 
Florists  and  Seedsmen. 
What  better  guarantee  can 
we  give  ?  Why  take  risks  ? 
Why  not  deal  direct  and 
at  real  cost  ?  Everything 
in  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Bulbs, 
Flower  and  Garden  Seeds. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
1,200  acres,  47  greenhouses. 

Write  Today 

Catalog  No.  2,  or  for  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Tree  Cata¬ 
log  No.  lj  both  free. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  55,  Painesville,  Ohio 

•  (08) 


I  Can  Save  Hall  Your  Tree  Money,  Jp 
Even  it  You  Spend  Only  $5  or  $10, 
and  Give  You  the  Best  Trees 


I  HAVE  500,000  fruit  trees  for  sale— apple, 
peach,  pear,  plum,  quince  and  cherry  trees 
160,000  of  these  are  fine  apple  trees.  1  offer 
you  these  trees  at  less  than  half  what  you  pay 
agents.  You  save  half  even  on  $5  and  $10  lots! 
How  I  can  afford  to  do  this :  I  have  no  solicitors  or 
canvassers— you  order  through  my  catalog  and  deal 
with  me  direct.  That  cuts  out  the  agent's  big  profit 
and  this  dollars’-and-cents’  saving  stays  right  in  your 
pocket,  if  you  take  advantage  of  these  low  prices. 

Green’s  Trees  ™ 

are  sure  growers.  Clean,  hardy,  healthy  and  free  from 
scale.  Northern  grown,  big  bearers.  Read  Green's 
guarantee — trees  true  to  name.  Green’s  is  the  largest 
and  best  stocked  nursery  in  the  country. 

Green’s  1913  Catalog  FREE ! 

My  new  catalog  illustrates  and  describes  trees,  vines  and 
plants  of  almost  every  variety.  A  valuable  book  for 
every  farmer;  contains  advice  and  hints  on  planting 
and  growing.  Send  now  and  I  will  give  you  free  one  of 
my  interesting  booklets,  ‘‘How  I  made  the  Old  harm 
Pay”  or  "Thirty  Years  with  Fruits  anfl  Flowers. 
State  Which  you  want. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

22  Wall  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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CAUSES  OF  POTATO  SCAB. 

B.  F.  M.,  T Vest  Virginia. — Like  some  of 
your  readers  I  am  having1  trouble  with 
potato  scab  whore  I  have  fertilized  ex¬ 
tensively  with  barn-yard  manure  and  wood 
ashes.  I  have  2%  acres  on  which  I  put 
from  two  to  three  hundred  loads  of  manure 
every  year  and  I  can  grow  an  abundance 
of  lettuce,  mustard,  onions,  cabbage,  etc., 
but  potatoes  will  grow  scabby,  and  turnips 
for  the  last  two  years  have  not  done  well. 

Ans. — The  general  report  from  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  East  is  that  manure  and  ashes 
are  likely  to  increase  potato  scab.  When 
manure  is  put  on  a  strong  clover  sod 
the  damage  is  not  so  great  because  the 
green  clover  fermenting  in  the  soil  is 
likely  to  make  it  a  little  acid.  Scab  is 
a  germ  disease,  and  when  the  germs  are 
in  the  soil  or  on  the  seed  anything  like 
lime  or  manure  which  will  give  an  alka¬ 
line  effect  is  likely  to  increase  the  growth 
of  the  scab.  The  use  of  sulphur  helps, 
but  most  potato  growers  in  the  East  are 
giving  up  the  use  of  manure  on  the 
potato  crop.  It  seems  better  practice  to 
use  the  manure  on  corn  and  use  a  cover 
crop  to  follow  the  corn.  Plow  this  un¬ 
der  in  Spring  and  use  a  good  dressing 
of  some  high-grade  potato  fertilizer.  It 
pays  also  to  soak  the  potato  seed  in  a 
solution  of  formalin  before  planting. 


KAINIT  FOR  SWEET  POTATOES. 

E.  J .,  Rosenhagn,  N.  J. — I  have  a  neigh¬ 
bor  who  has  raised  some  fine  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  the  best  round  here,  and  he  says  he 
used  nothing  but  kainit.  Can  it  be  done? 
Will  Trucker,  Jr.,  tell  us? 

Ans. — E.  J.  asks  whether  it  is  possible 
to  raise  a  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  with 
kainit  alone.  It  is  possible  under  certain 
conditions,  but  it  would  not  be  advisable 
for  the  average  grower  to  depend  on 
kainit  alone  to  bring  out  a  full  crop  of 
sweets,  or,  in  fact,  to  use  it  at  all.  A 
sandy  soil  that  is  well  supplied  with 
thoroughly  decayed  vegetable  matter  may 
have  enough  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid  in  it  to  supply  the  required  amount 
of  those  two  elements  necessary  for  a 
full  yield  of  sweets,  and  yet  it  might 
be  deficient  in  potash.  In  that  case  an 
application  of  kainit  which  is  valuable 
for  the  potash  it  contains  might  do  the 
trick,  provided  it  was  properly  applied. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  most  of 
our  sandy  soils  are  deficient  in  available 
potash,  and  tables  of  analyses  show  that 
the  sweet  potato  is  rich  in  potash,  there¬ 
fore  that  one  element  should  be  supplied 
in  larger  amounts  perhaps  than  any  other 
one  element.  At  any  rate,  the  experience 
of  growers  throughout  this  section  bear 
out  the  fact  that  potash  is  badly  needed, 
and  materially  increases  the  yield,  but 
they  fight  shy  of  kainit.  Many  tons  of 
it  have  been  used.  We  have  used  it,  but 
I  believe  on  the  whole  it  has  done  far 
more  harm  than  good.  Unless  applied 
evenly  and  long  before  it  is  needed  by 
the  crop  it  will  burn  the  plants  fear¬ 
fully,  and  I  have  known  fields  where  it 
was  impossible  to  secure  a  stand  where 
kainit  had  been  applied  just  previous  to 
setting  the  plants. 

The  loss  from  burning  caused  by  late 
applications  of  kainit  has  resulted  in  so 
much  injury  that  growers  have  about 
abandoned  its  use  and  have  substituted 
sulphate  or  muriate  of  potash.  The 
preference  is  given  to  sulphate.  This  is 
distributed  in  the  Spring  long  enough 
ahead  so  as  to  have  at  least  one  rain 
on  it  before  the  ridges  are  made  for  the 
plants.  When  applied  in  this  manner 
there  is  no  loss  by  burning  and  a  de¬ 
cided  increase  in  the  yield  due  to  its  use. 
If  kainit  is  used  it  should,  by  all  means, 
be  put  on  in  the  Fall  or  else  just  as  soon 
in  the  Spring  as  you  can  get  on  the 
ground.  When  applied  just  before  plants 
are  set  loss  by  burning  is  almost  sure 
to  result.  The  sweet  potato  does  not  re¬ 
spond  nearly  as  well  to  an  application 
of  kainit  made  in  the  Fall  as  it  does 
to  one  of  sulphate  or  muriate  of  potash 
applied  in  the  Spring,  in  quantities  that 
give  equal  amounts  of  actual  potash,  and 
there  is  a  question  in  the  minds  of  many 
as  to  vvhether  much  of  the  potash  in  the 
kainit  is  not  lost  by  leaching  during  the 
late  Fall  and  early  Spring  rains.  The 
rains  wash  out  the  injurious  salts,  and 
it  seems  much  of  the  actual  potash  or 
plant  food  goes  with  it.  Then,  too, 
many  growers  believe  that  stem  rot  is 
more  serious  where  kainit  has  been  used. 
My  own  observations  confirm  that  be¬ 
lief.  From  any  viewpoint  kainit  is  not 
a  desirable  carrier  for  supplying  sweet 
potatoes  with  potash.  The  others  are 
better.  The  method  of  fertilizing  for 
sweets  followed  in  this  section  is  to 
apply  10  to  15  tons  of  manure  to  the 
acre,  one  year  ahead,  on  the  ground  in¬ 
tended  for  sweets  this  year.  Corn,  can¬ 
taloupes  or  melons  are  good  crops  to 
precede  sweets,  and  sometimes  a  clover 
sod  supplements  the  manure.  The  year 
sweets  are  grown  no  manure  is  used, 
but  200  to  400  pounds  of  sulphate  or 


muriate  of  potash  is  applied  broadcast 
a  week  or  so  before  planting  time  and 
harrowed  in.  Then  the  field  is  marked 
out  in  rows  and  a  regular,  complete 
sweet  potato  fertilizer,  analyzing  2-8-10 
or  thereabouts,  is  distributed  in  these 
rows  at  the  rate  of  600  to  1,000  pounds 
to  the  acre.  Growers  desire  a  rain  on 
this  to  wash  out  any  of  the  chlorides  or 
injurious  salts  that  may  be  in  it,  and 
then  ridges  are  made  and  plants  set. 
No  other  fertilizer  is  given  during  the 
season.  trucker,  jr. 


THE  CORN  HUSKING  GAME. 

The  following1  is  taken  from  an  Iowa 
paper.  Of  course  we  do  not  husk  corn  in 
this  way  East  of  the  lakes.  .Here  we  get 
down  to  it  and  get  off  the  husks  in  a  sort 
of  retail  way.  But  this  is  the  way  they 
do  it  out  West  where  the  corn  of  commerce 
comes  from. 

“Corn  husking  is  a  national  game  which 
begins  about  the  time  baseball  peters  out 
and  continues  until  the  blizzerd  season.  It 
produces  the  same  distressing  results  to 
lingers  as  baseball  does,  but  as  a  dividend 
producer  it  is  about  a  thousand  times  more 
effective. 

“Corn  husking  is  not  a  college  diversion, 
but  has  sent  thousands  of  boys  to  college 
and  has  given  them  their  sinewy  wrists 
with  which  to  grasp  the  flying  halfback 
by  the  spinal  column  and  check  him  in  his 
mad  career.  Corn  husking  cannot  be 
played  in  a  stadium  or  amphitheatre.  It 
requires  as  much  room  as  golf.  A  40-acre 
lot  will  keep  100  golfers  busy  for  years, 
but  a  100-acre  field  will  only  last  two  ex¬ 
pert  huskers  a  few  weeks. 

“Corn  husking  is  the  most  valuable  ex¬ 
ercise  in  America.  Hundreds  of  throbbing 
geniuses  have  spent  their  lives  in  trying 
to  invent  a  hiachine  which  will  deftly  re¬ 
move  an  ear  of  corn  from  its  garments  and 
toss  it  into  a  wagon,  but  the  onlv  entirely 
reliable  machine  of  this  sort  is  tiie  farmer 
boy  who  rises  at  4  a.  m.  and  grasps  100 
bushels  of  corn  ears  firmly  between  his 
aching  thumb  and  forefinger  before  the 
sun  goes  down.  The  rules  of  corn  husk¬ 
ing  are  very  simple.  The  busker  arms  him¬ 
self  with  a  pair  of  large  mittens  with 
armored  thumbs  and  follows  a  wagon 
across  a  cornfield,  denuding  two  rows  of 
stalks  as  he  goes  and  trying  to  keep  the 
horses  from  eating  themselves  to  death 
while  waiting  for  him.  The  wagon  keeps 
moving  all  day  long  and  if  the  busker  is 
beside  it  at  night  he  wins.  If  he  doesn't 
the  wagon  wins.  It  is  a  very  exciting 
game,  but  not  suitable  for  young  athletes 
with  fragile,  manicured  fingers. 

“There  are  many  husking  experts  who 
can  keep  three  ears  in  the  air  right  along 
and  can  hurl  200  bushels  of  corn  into  a 
wagon  in  10  hours,  only  missing  it  oc¬ 
casionally.  A  man  who  can  do  this  is 
more  useful  to  humanity  than  the  man 
who  can  hurl  200  spitballs  per  day  before 
shouting  thousands  or  the  daredevil  who 
can  travel  200  miles  an  hour  on  a  motor¬ 
cycle  in  the  last  stage  of  hydrophobia. 

-There  are  4.000.000,000  bushels  of  corn 
to  be  undressed  and  hurled  in  this  country 
each  Fall,  and  only  a  few  million  red¬ 
necked  and  horny  fingered  farmer  boys 
stand  between  us  and  ruin. — George  Fitch.” 


As  small  as  your  note  book  and 
tells  the  story  better. 


Pictures, 
ltt  *2% 
inches. 


PRICE, 

$6.2° 


Vest  Pocket 

KODAK 


Simple,  efficient.  So  flat  and  smooth 
and  small  that  it  will  slip  readily  into 
a  vest  pocket.  Carefully  tested 
meniscus  achromatic  lens.  Kodak 
Ball  Bearing  shutter.  Fixed  focus. 
Loads  in  daylight,  for  8  exposures 
Made  of  metal  with  lustrous  black 
finish.  Quality  in  every  detail. 

Catalog  free  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

387  State  St.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


A  FARMER’S  GARDEN 


T  S  without  real  serious  meaning  to 
A  many  thousand  farmers  because 
they  think  it  is  too  hard  work  or 
it  is  not  convenient  to  work  a  horse. 
So  many  farmers  fail  to  understand 
what  truly  wonderful  possibilities 
there  are  in  modem  hand  tools 

NONAGES 


do  all  of  the  sowing,  hoeing1,  cultivating1, 
weeding,  furrowing,  ridging,  etc.,  in  any 
garden,  with  Letter  results,  far  less  work 
and  some  real  pleasure  for  the  operator. 
38  or  more  combinations  at  $3.50  to  i.12,00. 
Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and  write  us 
for  new  booklet,  '‘Gardening  with 
Modern  Tools”  also  copy  of  our  paper 
•'Iron  Age  Farm  and  Garden 
News” — both  are  free. 

BATEMAN  M’F’GCO. 

Box  1022  Grenloch.N.  J. 


Get  My  Low  Price  On  The 

Cl 


’END  me  your  name  If  you  have  stumpy  land,  or  even 
J  a  few  stumps  in  your  fields.  I  want  to  make  you  a) 

5°£  on  the  regular 

price  of  the  famous  Hercules!  This  is  the  best  chance  that 
Chye°apestVaenedVebestaway?  **  ^  °£  th*  StUmps  *  the  Quickest,  j 

Pull  Out  The  Stumps! 

SaUmP]an,d  is  loafer  land*  robber  land,  failure  land.  You  can  t 
anora  to  keep  stumps.  They  cost  too  much  money.  They 
take  away  half  the  realty  value  of  your  land — and  they  rob  you 
of  big  crops  that  you  don't  get!  Let  me  quote  you  my  price  on  the 
world  s  best  machine  for  clearing  land. 

You  Take  No  Risk 

I’ll  send  the  Hercules  on  30  days  free  trial— you  to  try  It  Ini 
your  own  way,  on  the  stumps  in  your  fields.  If  you 

keep  it,  you  are  still  further  protected  by  any  un- 
qualified  3-year  guarantee  which  insures  the  free 
replacement  of  all  broken  castings  for  3  full  years, 
whether  the  broken  castings  are  your  fault  or  the 
fault  of  the  machine! 

Write  Quick  For  Big  Free  Book 

You  will  be  glad  you  wrote.  Ton’ll  be 
pleased  with  the  photographs,  lettersand  facts 
about  the  Hercules  construction.  My  price 
will  make  It  easy  for  you  to  own  a  Hercules. 
““^Nothing  to  be  gained  by  waiting— much  to 
be  lost.  Write  me  now  while  my  special 
price  otter  holds  good.  Address  me  personally, 

B.  A.  FULLER,  President. 

HERCULES  MFG.  COMPANY. 

330  21st  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa. 


MODE*, 

1893 


Big 

Game 


REPEATING  RIFLES 

The  Special  Smokeless  Steel  barrel,  rifled  deep  on  the 
Ballard  system,  creates  perfect  combustion,  develops 
highest  velocity  and  hurls  the  bullet  with  utmost 
accuracy  and  mightiest  killing  impact. 

The  mechanism  is  direct-acting,  strong,  simple  and  perfectly  adjusted, 
it  never  clogs.  The  protecting  wall  of  solid  steel  between  your  head  and 
cartridge  keeps  rain,  sleet,  snow  and  all  foreign  matter  from  getting  into 
the  action.  1  he  side  ejection  throws  shells  away  from  line  of  sight  and 
allows  instant  repeat  shots  always.  New  .33-caliber  now  ready. 

Built  in  perfect  proportion  throughout,  in  many  high  power  calibres,  it  is 
tmVhfPil  a  ^U1C*  candling,  powerful,  accurate  gun  for  all  big  game. 

Every  hunter  should  know  all  the^hnf/i?  characteristics. 

Send  for  our  free  catalog.  Enclose  3  stamps  for  postage.  J5J  Willow  Street  New  Havoc,  Conn. 


CAHOON  SEED  SOWER 

Has  the  only  discharger  scientifically  constructed  to  scatter  seed  evenly  in  front 
of  operator  and  not  against  his  person.  Years  of  use  all  over  the  world  prove 
this  to  be  the  simplest,  most  accurate  and  durable  broadcast  sower  made.  Sows 
all  grain  or  grass  seed.  Made  entirely  of  steel,  iron,  brass  and  heavy  can¬ 
vas.  Wide  breastplate  makes  it  the  easiest  to  carry.  Needed  on  every 
farm.  Some  alfalfa  ranches  have  a  dozen.  Complete  directions  in  English, 
French,  German  and  Spanish.  Sent  prepaid  in  the  U.  S.  for  $4.00  if  dealer 
will  not  supply  you.  Order  today,  for  it  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 
“  Even  seeding  brings  good  reaping.” 

GOODELL  COMPANY,  14  Main  Street,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


100 pounds  of  an 
ordinary  Fertilizer 
(testing  2-8-2) 


FILLER. 
,28  LBS 


ER 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 
12  LBS 


ACID 

PHOSPUATjg 
56  LBS 


Both  of  these  are 
called  “complete** 
fertilizers,  but  they 
are  very  different. 


Well-balanced 
Fertilizer 
(testing  2-8-10) 


fer- 


MURIATE  OF  POTASH  4-  I-3sH 


If  you  prefer  ready-mixed 
tilizers,  insist  on 
Potash  in  them  to  raise  the  crop 
as  well  as  to  raise  the  price.  Crops 


, _  yj-rirr 

FILLER. 
LBS 


NITRATE  OF  SODA. 
12  LBS 


ACID 

PHOSPHATE^ 
.56  LBa 


enough 


'J4URIAXE  OF 
POTASH 
20  LBS 


contain  more  than  three  times  as  much  Potash  as  phosphoric  acid. 


It  was  found  years  ago  that  the  composition 
of  the  crop  is  not  a  sure  guide  to  the  most 
profitable  fertilizer,  but  it  does  not  take  a  very 
smart  man  to  figure  out  that  a  well-balanceil 
fertilizer  should  contain  at  least  us  much  Potash 
as  Phosphoric  Acid.  Insist  on  having  it  so. 

If  you  do  not  find  the  brand  you  want,  make 


one  by  adding  enough  Potash  to  make  it  right. 

l'o  increase  the  Potash  4  34  per  cent,  (for 
cotton  and  grain),  add  one  bag  Muriate  of 
Potash  per  ton  of  fertilizer;  to  increase  it 
9  per  cent,  (truck,  potatoes,  tobacco,  corn, 
etc.),  add  two  bags  Sulphate  or  Muriate 
per  ton. 


Talk  to  your  dealer  and  ask  him  to  carry  Potash  in 
stock  or  order  it  for  you.  It  will  pay  you  both,  for 


GERMAN 

Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  ill. 


Potash  Pays 

For  particulars  and  prices  write  to 

KALI  WORKS,  Inc.,  42  Broadway,  New  York 

Bank  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Savannah,  Ga,  Whitney  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Empire  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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!‘^200.000CUt/ 
250,000  Apple 
250000  Pea cli 


grownhy  men  of  experience  in  the  greatest 
tree  growing  center  of  theU.  S.  We  si  i  ip 
only  quality  trees  and  burn  those  we  be¬ 
lieve  will  not  please  our  customers.  We  do 
not  grow  the  quantity  of  trees  that  some 
nurserymen  do,  but  we  do  maintain  quality 
and  have  built  our  reputation  by  so  doing. 
For  48  years  these  nurseries  have  been 
known  for  reliability.  We’d  rather  not 
sell  a  planter  if  we  can’t  please  him. 

We  guarantee  our  trees  true  to  name  and 
free  from  scale,  and  will  refund  $3  to  $1  in¬ 
vested  in  every  case  where  found  otherwise. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  price  list  of  _ 

selected  stock 

Special  allowance  on  large  orders 
before  March  1st 

J.  B.  MOREY  NURSERIES 
29  State  Street  Dansville,  N.  V. 


Kelly’s  TREES 

Gu  a  r  a  niee  d  St  u  rdy 
and  True  to  Name 


r 

N 


It  means  real  money  to  you  to  buy  Fruit  Trees 
with  the  confidence  that  you  are  getting  varieties 
true  to  name,  sturdy  stock  of  perfect  grades,  all 
free  from  disease.  Think  it  over. 

We  have  over  100  acres  of  the  finest  blocks  of 
Apple,  Pear,  Peach.  Plum.  Cherry  and  Quince  Trees 
in  all  the  leading  varieties. 

We  have  the  endorsement  of  our  fellow  towns¬ 
men,  which  is  the  best  recommendation  any  firm 
can  have. 

You  can  order  our  quality  trees  from  ourCatalog 
just  as  if  you  were  givi  ng  us  your  order  personally. 
It  will  receive  the  best  possible  attention. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOG  NOW 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
26  Main  Street  Dansville,  N,  Y. 

You’ll  Never  Regret  Planting  Kelly  Trees 


DIRECT  TO  YOU 

Don’t  buy  from  agents  and  pay  I 
their  high  prices.  We  grow  the 
’best  quality  trees,  thrifty  and 
well  rooted.  Order  from  our  Cat-  I 
alog  and  SAVE  HALF  AGENT'S 
PRICES.  All  trees  guaranteed  for 
quality,  variety,  hardiness  and  to  be 
free  from  Scale. 

Write  for  our  1013  Catalog  with  <le- J 
scription  of  complete  line  of  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  vines  and  Bhrubs. 

Send  Us  1  'our  Order  Early 
and  Save  Money 

DENTON,  WILLIAMS  &  DENTON 
29  Elm  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y 
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at  Half-Price 

We  sell  best  quality  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  plants 
at  one-half  the  nursery  agent’s  price — and  pay  the 
freight.  All  stock  is  northern  grown,  hardy  and 
healthy.  All  orders  guaranteed. 

GET  THIS  FREE  BOOK  NOW 

Tells  just  what  you  want  to  know  about  selecting,  plant¬ 
ing  and  growing  all  nursery  stock.  Contains  a 
big  list  of  unequalled  bargains.  Don’t  buy  until 
you’ve  read  this  book.  Send  postal  today. 

RICH  LAND  NURSERIES 
Box  282  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Freight  PAID 


W.Jenklns.Monroe.Neb., 
writing  about  his  1912  crop 
of  Hog  Pasture  Mixture, 
says:  “  When  the  pasture  was 
at  its  bestthehogs  would  stay 
in  the  pasture  Instead  of  com¬ 
ing  for  corn.  The  mixture 
proved  to  be  just  the  thing  In  the 
right  place.  No  farmer  can  make 
a  mistake  by  sowing  it. 

GRISWOLD'S 
“Ready  Quick'* 

Hog  Pasture  Mixture 

produces  in  the  hot  summer  when  other 
pastures  are  shoyt  and  feed  is  scarce. 
Can  be  planted  in  summer  forfall  feeding. 
Great  forstock  of  all  kinds.  Growsqulckly 
— produces  big  tonnage  of  tine  green  fodder 
when  it  is  needed  most.  Write  today  forprlces 
also  free  book  of  Garden  and  Field  Seeds. 

GRISWOLD  SEED  COMPANY 
227 So.  lOthSt.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


1878 Grown  Right  .Handled  Right  1913 


Plums  5c  Apples  8c 


Cherries  4c 

Write  at 


once  for  our  FREE  bulletin,  a  gold 
mine  of  information  about  buying, 
planting  and  growing  trees. 

KING  BUGS.  NUKSERI KS 
8  Oak  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
"It ’s  Cheapest  to  Buy  the  Best  ’  ’ 


NORTHERN  NUT  GROWERS  MEET. 

The  third  annual  mooting  of  the  North- ' 
orn  Nut  Growers’  Association,  held  at  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.,  December  18-19,  was  a  pro- ' 
nounced  success  in  every  way.  If  anyone 
doubts  our  ability  to  grow  the  various 
nuts  in  great  excellence  in  all  parts  of  the 
North  he  has  only  to  attend  one  of  these 
conventions  and  listen  to  the  discussions, 
to  have  his  mind  completely  disabused  of 
any  such  wrong  notion.  The  exhibits  of 
fine  nuts — pecans.  Persian  walnuts,  liickory- 
nuts.  shellbarks,  Black  and  White  walnuts, 
chestnuts  and  many  other  common  nuts,  as 
well  as  quite  a  number  of  very  uncommon 
ones  were  remarkable  for  their  high 
quality  and  great  numbers. 

The  strong  paper  of  T.  P.  Littlepage 
warning  the  inexperienced  investor  against 
the  financial  danger  of  all  promoted  and 
proxy  farming,  fruit  growing  and  nut  rais¬ 
ing,  and  the  concrete  instances  of  failure 
and  loss  cited  by  various  other  speakers, 
should  guard  many  a  small  investor  against 
such  schemes. 

Dr.  Robert  T.  Morris  of  New  York  is 
president  of  the  association  and  gave  a 
short  discription  of  some  of  his  methods 
in  nut  hybridization  and  the  very  scientifi¬ 
cally  advanced  work  he  is  doing  in  that 
branch  of  nut  culture.  Dr.  W.  C.  Deming, 
Westchester,  N.  Y.,  is  secretary,  and  read 
an  excellent  paper  giving  primary  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  beginner  in  nut  growing.  This 
paper  is  proposed  to  supply  to  all  those 
who  want  first  aid  in  selection  of  location, 
choosing  varieties,  planting  and  subsequent 
care  of  the  trees.  This  paper  was  strongly 
supplemented  by  a  somewhat  more  ad¬ 
vanced  account  given  by  ,T.  G.  Rush  of 
Lancaster,  of  the  results  he  had  accom¬ 
plished  in  his  nut  growing  enterprise,  es¬ 
pecially  as  it  relates  to  the  propagation  and 
culture  of  fine  Persian  walnuts.  In  this 
line  of  nut  growing  Mr.  Rush  has  been 
conspicuously  successful,  and  has  propa¬ 
gated  some  of  the  best  and  most  promising 
varieties  of  Persian  walnut  grown  in  this 
country,  lie  has  recently  been  reinforced 
in  this  work  by  Mr.  .T.  P.  Jones,  who  has 
located  near  Mr.  Rush,  and  the  two  will 
carry  on  extensive  Persian  walnut  nurse¬ 
ries.  A  pleasing  and  instructive  session 
of  the  meeting  was  held  at  the  nurseries  of 
these  growers,  located  a  few  miles  from 
Lancaster.  On  the  ground  Mr.  Rush  was 
able  to  show  what  he  had  done  and  has  in 
contemplation. 

Representatives  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Chestnut  Blight  Commission  were  present 
and  made  reports  on  the  progress  of  the 
work  of  the  commission.  As  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  Pennsylvania,  this  commission 
is  costing  the  State  a  very  nice  sum  of 
money,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  State  to  know  that  not  a  word 
of  encouragement  has  yet  gone  out  that  the 
blight  in  large  tracts  can  be  cured  or  even 
controlled.  Cutting  and  marketing  the  af¬ 
fected  timber  is  thus  far  the  only  recom¬ 
mendation  of  relief.  If  we  wipe  out  the 
Pennsylvania  chestnut  we  may  save  the 
chestnuts  of  some  other  States :  but  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  convention  opinion  that 
inasmuch  as  the  spores  of  the  blight  are 
of  a  viscid  character  they  may  be  carried 
from  forest  to  forest  as  far  as  a  bird  may 
fly.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Coleman  K. 
Sober,  of  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  probably  the 
most  extensive  and  successful  grower  of 
Paragon  chestnuts  in  the  State,  asserted 
at  the  meeting  that  he  had  been  able  to 
combat  and  hold  the  disease  in  check  by 
care,  cutting  and  cleanliness,  and  that  in 
his  hundreds  of  acres  of  groves  and 
nurseries  he  does  not  regard  the  blight  as 
more  serious  or  its  control  more  expensive 
than  the  scale  and  other  pests  to  the  fruit 
grower.  Examples  were  cited  where  single 
large  trees  had  undergone  surgical  opera¬ 
tions  of  cutting  off  and  out  and  painting 
and  spraying  at  a  cost  per  tree  of  about 
$20. 

Prof.  Smith  made  a  strong  plea  for 
general  conservation  of  trees  and  soils  and 
believes  that  the  time  will  come  when  men 
will  be  more  abundantly  fed  from  trees 
than  from  grains,  and  expects  great  results 
from  the  successful  hybridization  of  Black 
and  Persian  walnuts,  the  work  being  under¬ 
taken  by  Messrs.  Rush  and  Jones  here  and 
others  elsewhere.  Enthusiastic,  conserva¬ 
tive  nut  growers  from  all  sections  of  the 
South  and  East  were  in  attendance.  The 
meeting  was  very  useful,  illuminating  and 
delightful.  w.  f.  m’sparran. 


SPRAYING  TO  PROTECT  FROM  DEER. 

The  wild!  deer  are  a  great  nuisance  here. 
Is  there  any  spray  which  we  can  use  on 
the  trees  to  prevent  these  deer  from  gnaw¬ 
ing  the  young  growth?  s.  B. 

Massachusetts. 


I  can  sympathize  with  your  Massachu¬ 
setts  correspondent,  for  I  have  lost  thou¬ 
sands  of  apple  trees  by  the  dear  deers.  For 
the  past  three  years  I  have  sprayed  the 
trees  late  in  the  Fall  with  a  heavy  lime- 
sulphur  mixture  containing  an  excess  of 
lime  and  the  Winter  damage  has  been 
much  less ;  I  do  not  know  how  much  credit 
the  wash  deserves,  although  I  believe  it  is 
chiefly  responsible,  for  the  spray  covers 
every  part  of  the  surface  and  has  an  un¬ 
pleasant  taste,  to  my  palate,  at  least. 

Rhode  Island.  H.  w.  heaton. 

The  doer  problem  has  seriously  been  con¬ 
sidered  during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  I 
have  contemplated  an  experiment  with  a 
view  of  trying  out  the  proposition  sug¬ 
gested  in  your  letter.  Personally  I  would 
favor  the  doing  away  with  the  deer,  and  l 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
an  easier  matter  to  station  a  man  in  the 
orchard  with  a  shotgun  for  a  few  morn-  I 
ings  than  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  spraying 
the  whole  orchard,  even  though  a  repellent 
could  be  found.  In  Connecticut  a  man  may 
shoot  deer  if  he  finds  they  are  doing  dam¬ 
age  to  his  property.  c.  d.  jarvis. 

Conn.  Experiment  Station. 


■Jleir  vJlolkmd' 


Free 

Trial 


S  AW  S 

Hard-wood  or  all-steel  saw  frames  with 
latest  improvements.  They  are  time  and 
money  savers.  Larqe  rollers  return  table 
automatically.  Patent  rock  shaft  prevents 
saw  breakage.  Many  other  practical,  ex¬ 
clusive  features.  Catalog  free.  Our  low 
prices  will  surprise  vou. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO., 
Box  41,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


I  have  no  record  of  experiments  being 
conducted  with  any  kind  of  spray  to  keep 
deer  from  feeding  upon  fruit  trees.  The 
taste  and  odor  of  the  lime-sulphur  mixture, 
however,  is  such  that  it  would  load  one  to 
suggest  it  as  a  possible  remedy.  As  this 
is  commonly  used  for  spraying  trees  and 
an  excellent  remedy  for  the  San  Jos6  scale, 
I  would  like  to  see  it  well  tested  in  this 
particular  before  devising  other  methods. 

W.  E.  BRITTON. 

Conn.  State  Entomologist. 


N.  Wertheimer  &  Sons 

LIGONIER,  IND. 

^7T  Choice  Home  Grown  Field 
^|J  Seeds  direct  from  the  farmer 
to  the  user.  All  seeds  best 
possible  quality  obtainable.  We 
pay  freight  on  all  shipments. 
Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS 

LIGONIER,  IND. 


FERRY'S  SEEDS 


Ferry’s  Seeds  prove  their  worth  at 
harvest  time.  After  over  fifty  years 
of  success,  they  are  pronounced 
the  best  and  surest  by  careful 
planters  everywhere. 

Your  dealer  sells  them. 

1913  Seed  Annual  tree  on 
request. 

D.  M.  FERRY  & 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


“Eberlo  Quality"  Seeds  are  bound  to  grow  ifglven 
the  proper  care.  Years  of  experience  enable  us  to 
offer  you  a  wonderful  variety  of  choice  seeds, 
plants  and  bulbs  at  fair  prices. 

Eberle’«  1918  Seed  Annual-Free. 

It  describes  our  great  collection  of  fresh  seeds,  in¬ 
cluding  nearly  every  variety  of  known  worth.  Con¬ 
tains  much  valuable  information  and  advice  to  the 
large  and  small  grower.  The  most  complete  cata¬ 
logue  we  have  yet  issued  and  it'§  absolutely  free. 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 

F.W.  EBERLE,  116  South  Pearl  St.,  Albaht,  N.Y. 


Vick  s  a  Guide 

—  FOR  1913  IS  READY 

Larger  and  better  than  ever. 
Several  splendid  new  varieties.  For 
64  years  the  leading  authority  on 
Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 
Plants  and  Bulbs.  You  need  it  be¬ 
fore  you  decide  what  kinds  to  plant. 
Send  for  your  copy  today.  It  is  free. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

21  Stone  Street  The  Flower  City 


700,000  Fresh  Dug  Trees 
10c  Each 

Apple,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Quince; 
also  a  large  stock  of  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roses  and 
Ornamental  Trees  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Guar¬ 
anteed  true  to  name.  Genesee  Valley  grown,  di¬ 
rect  from  nursery  to  planter.  Send  a  list  of  your 
•wants  for  special  prices,  freight  paid. 

2  DeUcious  Apple  Trees  for  25c  postpaid 
Everybody  write  for  free  Illustrated  catalogue. 
F.W.  WELLS  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES, 
1  Troeacres  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


First-class  stock,  2  years  old,  4  to  5  feet  high, 
|  fresh  dug:  1  Baldwin,  1  Delicious,  1  Transcendent 
Crab;  1  Bartlett,  1  Flemish  Beauty,  1  Duchess 
Pear;  1  Montmorency,  1  Early  Richmond,  1  Tar¬ 
tarian  Cherry ;  1  Burbank,  1  Lombard  Plum;  1 
j  (lerman  Prune— all  for  94 cents.  Regular  price, 
I  §2.45.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue  of  other  offers. 

L.  W.  HALL  &  CO.  Established  1879. 

[  626!Cutler  Bldg..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WONDERFUL  EVERBEARING  WHITE 

STRAWBERRY,  FULL  OF  BLOOM. 

RIPE  STRAWBERRIES  ALL  SUMMER 
AND  LATE  FALL-  catalogue  free. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


On  spt  wortll  and  up.  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 

Blackberry,  Bush  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  and  Garden  Knots. 
Extra  heavy  rooted,  high  grade  stock.  No  bettor 
plants  can  bo  grown.  Everything  fully  guarauteod. 
Catalog  free.  .  .  ,,,  .  , 

A.  C.  WESTON  &CO„  Bridgman.  Michigan 


First- Glass  FRUIT  TREES 

FOB  FALL  PLANTING.  Propagated  from 
trees  of  known  merit.  True  to  name.  No  scale. 

SAMUEL  FKASEK,  Box  C.  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


J 


Great  Crops  o£ 


Strawberries 


and  How  to  Grow  Them 


IS  a  beautifully  iilustrated 
book  of  expert  information 
written  by  America’s  most 
successful  strawberry  grow¬ 
er.  It  gives  the  famous  Kel¬ 
logg  sure-crop  method  and 
explains  just  how  Pedigree 
Plants  are  grown  on  the 
great  Kellogg  plant  farms 
in  Michigan,  Oregon  and 
_  Idaho.  Any  man,  woman, 
boy  or  girl,  who  reads  this 
book  can  grow  big  crops  and  get  big  prices.  .  Straw¬ 
berries  yield  more  dollars  per  acre  than  any  other  crop. 
Our  book  tells  the  whole  story.  It's  FREE  to  you. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  my  speciality.  Catalog  free,  _  -  „  „  n  n  'TL  n.  • 

m . — T  *-  ^ ’  1 R.  M.  Kfillog?  Co.  Box  480,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 
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CTP  R  A  WRI?  RRIFSf  Make  Money  growing  strawberries  at  home 
, ,  TlMt uitai I^vJ  .  during  spare  time.  Pleasant  and  profit- 

,  able.  Plenty  of  berries  for  your  own  use.  Every  home  should  have  a  berry  bed.  [ 
t  ALLEN’S  STRAWBERRY  BOOK  gives  full  directionsas  to  varieties.cultural  methods. I 
’  etc.  Will  tell  YOU  bow  to  make  money  with  berries.  Illustrated.  Sent  FREE.  Write  TODAY. 
Alien's  true-to-name  berry  plants,  small  fruits,  asparagus,  privet,  shrubs,  etc.,  are  vigor- I 
ous,  hardy,  prolific.  Fully  described  in  Strawberry  Rook,  Shipments  GUARANTEED. 
W.  F.  ALLEN,  72  Market  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 


r 


at  ORTE-HALF 

City  Seedsmen  Prices! 


Let  us  send  you  our  catalog'  of  seeds — It’* 
different.  It  tell*  you  facts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  give  you  a  guar¬ 
anteed  SQUARE  DEAL.  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buying' your 
seed*  in  country  or  city. _ FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  32,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


MP  ALL  SEEDS  TESTED 

*A7HEN  YOU  BUY  OUR  SEEDS  you  know  just 
V”  how  many  will  grow,  as  we  test  allseeds  sold 
and  mark  the  results  of  the  test  on  the  label. 

We  raise  the  seeds  on  our  own  farm  and  sell 
direct  to  gardeners  and  farmers  at  much  lower 
prices  than  city  seedsmen.  We  have  some  very 
fine  improved  varieties  of 

POTATOES,  CORN  and  OATS 

as  well  as  high-grade  vegetable 
seeds  for  truckand  private  gardens. 

Ask  for  our  catalog  and  also 
Market  Gardeners’  Wholesale 
Price  List,  if  you  grow  for  market. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  Cft 
Box  66 

COLDWATER,  N.  V. 


HARRIS 

SEEDS 


16 Trees  andPiants$tt£ 


1  Elborta  Peach,  1  Harvest  Apple,  1  Bartlott 
Pear,  1  Winter  Apple — Baldwin,  1  Mont¬ 
morency  Sour  Cherry,  1  O.xheart  Sweet 
Cherry,  1  Orange  Quince,  1  Malonev  Prune. 
All  4  ft.  high.  GRAPES:  1  Concord,  blue; 
1  Delaware,  red.  CURRANTS:  1  Perfection, 
red;  1  White  Grape,  best  white,  4  Pieplant 
roots.  Each  tree  and  plant  perfect.  All  for  SI  .00. 

Our  trees  are  upland  grown,  propagated  from 
bearing  orchards,  are  hardy,  healthy,  thrifty 
and  are  absolutely  guarantee^  to  be  true  to 
name  and  free  from  scale. 

After' 2‘J  years’  of  experience  in  growing  trees 
and  selling  direct  to  the  customer,  we  can  sell 
you  first-class  trees  cheaper  than  ever.  Write 


today  for  our  FKEI5  wholesale,  illustrated  catalogue. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  113  Main  Strsot,  Dansville,  New  York 

Dansville’s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 
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chops 

Early  cherries  sold  at  average  $2  per 
bushel,  sour,  .$1.75  to  $2.  Apples,  $1  a 
bushel  ;  peaches,  a  failure  this  year.  Last 
year  they  brought  $2  a  bushel.  Pears,  $1. 
The  apple  crop  was  very  poor  this  year; 
plums  brought  $1.50  to  $2 ;  strawberries 
from  $2  to  $2.50 ;  raspberries,  $1.50.  Cab¬ 
bage,  three  cents  a  head,  and  the  stores, 
sell  them  at  one  and  two  cents  a  pound ; 
onions,  about  $1  ;  potatoes,  from  GO  to  90 
cents  per  bushel ;  stores  sell  them  at  20 
cents  on  the  bushel  over  what  they  give 
the  farmer.  Oats  brought  from  40  to  GO 
cents ;  wheat,  90  cents  to  $1.05  ;  corn,  80 ; 
hay,  $14  to  $18  per  ton;  wheat  and  oat 
straw  from  $7  to  $10 ;  corn  fodder,  three 
cents  a  bundle.  Milk,  five  cents  a  quart, 
just  as  it  comes  from  the  cows ;  butter 
ranges  from  20  to  40  cents,  20  in  midsum¬ 
mer  and  40  in  Winter.  Eggs  from  1G  to 
40  cents,  according  to  the  supply,  sold  in 
local  stores ;  same  stores  sell  at  advance 
of  four  cents  over  what  they  give  for  them, 
and  butter  also.  Poultry,  old,  12  cents  a 
pound ;  broilers,  35  to  40  cents  apiece ; 
dressed,  20  cents  a  pound.  Cows,  fresh, 
$35  to  $G0,  according  to  age,  breed  and 
size.  Beef  cattle,  young,  seven  to  eight 
cents ;  old  cows,  from  $5  to  $20 ;  hogs, 
fat,  7i%  cents  a  pound;  young  pigs,  $4  to 
$5  a  pair,  eight  weeks  old.  h.  l.  d. 

Darlington,  Pa. 

Wheat,  Bed  Winter,  97  cents ;  flour,  49- 
pound  sack,  retail,  $1.40 ;  middlings,  per 
100  pounds,  $1.50;  bran,  $1.50;  corn,  per 
100,  53;  cornmeal,  bolted,  $1.75;  oats, 
bushel,  29 ;  retail,  35 ;  rye,  54 ;  flour,  per 
49-pound  sack,  $1.40;  barley,  50;  clover 
seed,  Bed,  $8.50 ;  retail,  $9.50 ;  Alsike, 
$10.25 ;  Timothy  seed,  prime,  $1  ;  retail, 
$2 ;  Timothy  hay,  ton,  $15,  loose ;  baled, 
$12  to  $13 ;  clover  hay,  $10,  loose ;  baled, 
$11.50;  fodder,  loose,  ton,  $G ;  shredded, 
baled,  no  demand.  Steers,  800  to  900 
pounds,  $4.50  to  $5.50 ;  beef,  per  pound, 
retail.  17  to  20  cents;  heifers,  $4  to  $4.50 
per  100 ;  hogs,  live,  five  to  seven  cents ; 
dressed,  nine  cents;  retail,  15  to  18; 
calves,  live,  five  to  eight  cents ;  dressed, 
14  ;  retail,  15  to  20  ;  sheep,  live,  four  cents, 
no  demand  ;  mutton.  17  ;  Iambs,  five  cents, 
no  demand  :  retail,  20.  Milch  cows  scarce, 
selling  at  $50  to  $75.  Not  much  dairying 
done  here,  only  one  or  two  silos  in  this 
township  and  the  owners  feed  that  to 
steers  bought  at  Chicago.  Those  that  milk 
from  four  to  six  cows  sell  cream  to  cream¬ 
ery,  wagon  collects  and  ships  to  Lima.  We 
have  a  creamery  in  Delphos,  but  ownership 
changed  so  often  that  they  don't  get  much 
cream.  Eggs,  31  cents ;  retail,  35  ;  butter, 
20  to  25 ;  butter  fat.  28  cents ;  retail,  35 
to  40;  lard,  10;  retail,  1.7;  potatoes,  35 
to  40  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds ;  re¬ 
tail,  G5  to  70;  fowls,  live,  11  cents;  retail, 
13;  turkeys,  13;  retail,  15  to  20;  ducks, 
11;  retail,  13  to  15;  geese,  10;  retail,  11 
to  13  ;  apples,  bushel,  GO  ;  retail,  80  to  $1 ; 
pears,  no  demand.  Very  little  done  by  gar¬ 
deners  or  truckers,  not  much  demand  for 
vegetables,  as  this  is  a  German  settlement 
and  most  every  family  has  a  garden  in  the 
back  yard  and  raises  enough  for  the  family, 
and  surplus  is  sold  or  traded  to  grocery ; 
the  grower  gives  what  he  can't  sell  to 
neighbors  for  nothing.  m.  m. 

Delphos,  O. 


BOSTON  MARKETS. 

Boston  market  prices  have  changed  some 
in  the  last  week ;  prices  on  some  things 
have  moved  up,  while  others  have  dropped 
slightly.  Apples  are  selling  slightly  better 
on  all  grades.  McIntosh  is  the  leader  in 
prices,  bringing  around  $5  per  barrel ;  King 
comes  next  at  $3.50  and  $4;  Baldwin,  Spy, 
and  Greening  go  at  $2  to  $3.50  per  barrel. 
Near-by  box  fruit  brings  75  cents  to  $1.50 
in  some  cases.  Western  box  fruit,  $1.75 
up;  pears  about  the  same,  $3.50  to  $5  for 
Anjou  and  Bose.  Cranberries  have  moved 
up  in  price  in  expected  demand  for  Christ¬ 
inas  trade.  The  largest  part  of  these  are 
now  held  by  the  big  growers,  who  will 
hold  for  firm  prices ;  $7  to  $10  is  asked 
and  expected  with  crates  at  $3  to  $3.50. 
New  York  grapes  are  held  at  13  to  15  cents 
per  basket;  California.  $1.75  to  $2.50  per 
crate.  Lemons,  $0  to  $7  per  box  ;  oranges, 
$4  per  box ;  Florida,  $3  and  $3.50  to  $4 
for  tangerines.  Bananas,  $1  to  $3  a 
bunch.  Cabbage,  50  to  75  cents  per  bar¬ 
rel  ;  squash,  $1.50  to  $2  per  barrel ;  spinach, 
35  cents  per  box ;  turnips,  yellow,  $1  per 
barrel ;  eggs,  white  flat,  50  cents  per  box  : 
carrots,  75  cents  per  box,  parsnips,  75 
cents ;  parsley,  50  to  75  cents  per  box ; 
radish,  $1  per  box ;  lettuce,  40  cents  per 
box;  celery,  $1  to  $1.25  for  Pascal  and 
$1.50  and  $1.75  for  Boston  market.  Hot 
house  cucumbers,  $2  to  $G  per  box  of  100 ; 
tomatoes,  10  to  15  cents  per  pound  ;  South¬ 
ern  string  beaus,  $2.75  to  $3.50  per  basket. 
The  main  potato  growers  are  now  holding 
their  stock  for  better  prices  and  as  cars  to 
ship  in  are  not  too  plentiful  the  effect  is 
felt  in  Boston  and  $1.50  per  bag  is  asked. 
Southern  sweets  bring  $1.50  per  basket. 
Onions  are  still  coming  poor  as  the  rule, 
and  go  at  75  to  85  cents  per  100  pounds 
for  average  and  $1  for  best. 

Eggs  are  dropping  owing  to  various  rea¬ 
sons  ;  hens  and  pullets  have  in  many  cases 
started  in  to  make  good  after  their  Fall 
vacation,  also  the  agitation  for  lower 
prices  in  different  cities  has  had  an  effect, 
and  as  it  is  stated  that  larger  amounts 
than  is  usually  the  case  are  held  in  storage, 
those  people,  seeing  they  are  going  to  get 
left  are  selling,  while  the  prices  are  up 
all  they  can  be.  Best  fresh  are  now  sold 
at  40  to  42  cents  per  dozen  ;  Westerns,  33 
to  38  cents  and  storage  20  cents  up. 

Butter  holds  linn  at  from  33  to  38  cents 
according  to  quality;  cheese  the  same,  18 
to  21  cents  per  pound  is  the  price.  Bak¬ 
ing  beaus  are  high.  Medium  and  peas 
bring  $2.75  to  $2.90  per  bushel ;  Yellow 
eyes,  $3  and  Kidney,  $3.25.  Hay  is  easy 
an  medium  grades,  which  go  at  $10  to 
$20  per  ton,  but  fancy  choice  horse  hay 
brings  $21  to  $25,  and  is  held  firm  at 
these  prices.  Corn  brings  from  $1.15  to 
$1.40  per  two-bushel  bag;  oats,  75  to  80 
‘■ents ;  cotton-seed  meal,  $31  a  ton,  linseed, 
$32 ;  gluten,  $28 ;  bran,  $23  and  $24. 

Meats  still  hold  linn  at  good  prices. 
Best* steer  dressed  beef,  14  cents  for  sides, 
17  for  hind  quarters  and  11  for  fores;  cow 
beef  about  10  cents  for  good.  Best  lamb 
about  12  cents  per  pound  ;  mutton,  six  to 
eight ;  best  veal,  15  cents ;  other  grades 
10  to  12  cents  per  pound.  Dressed  hogs 
are  held  around  10  cents  per  pound,  while 
live  ones  at  Brighton  bring  around  eight 
cents  for  good  ones.  Live  beef  from  $8.50 


per  hundred  pounds  down  to  $3  for  bologna 
stock;  live  veal  calves  average  about  $7. 
Poultry  trade  is  lively  getting  ready  for 
holiday  trade ;  live  hens  and  chickens,  14 
and  1G  cents  per  pound;  dressed  fowls,  19 
cents  for  large  best,  others,  14  to  17  cents, 
according  to  grade  and  condition.  Large 
chickens.  20  to  22  cents,  others  17  to  19 
cents.  Ducks,  18  to  20  cents ;  geese,  16 
cents  for  good  stock ;  turkeys,  best,  27  to 
30  and  Western,  22  to  24  cents  per  pound. 

1  A.  k.  p. 


North  Dakota  Corn. — The  contest  an¬ 
nounced  last  Spring  to  produce  the  best 
yield  of  mature  corn  per  acre  was  en¬ 
tered  by  513  North  Dakota  farmers.  The 
results  have  not  only  shown  the  mistake 
of  those  who  said  corn  could  not  be  grown 
successfully  in  North  Dakota,  but  have  sur¬ 
prised  even  the  advocates  of  diversified 
farming  and  corn  growing  in  that  State. 
Among  the  23  winners  in  the  Statewide 
contest  the  average  amount  of  mature  corn 
produced  on  an  acre  was  52.2  bushels,  a 
figure  which  compares  favorably  with  the 
results  achieved  in  any  of  the  older  corn¬ 
growing  States.  Corn  was  not  only  grown 
successfully  in  the  southern  counties,  but 
excellent  yields  were  produced  within  25 
miles  of  the  Canadian  border  and  three 
prize-winning  fields  were  within  a  GO-ndle 
limit  of  the  Canadian  line.  The  biggest 
yield  of  mature  corn  to  the  acre  in  the 
entire  State  was  grown  by  a  12-year-old 
boy.  Master  Harper  Brush,  ofi  Bansom 
County.  Master  Brush  was  the  youngest 
farmer  entered  in  the  contest  and  he  not 
only  outdistanced  all  his  older  and  more 
experienced  competitors,  but  he  has 
achieved  the  distinction  of  being  the  young¬ 
est  farmer  who  has  ever  won  such  an  im¬ 
portant  contest.  On  a  four-acre  plot  of 
ground  he  grew  an  average  of  71.7  bushels 
of  mature,  hard,  shelled  corn  to  the  acre, 
and  accomplished  this  result  by  his  own 
persevering  efforts.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
contest  the  State  was  divided  into  northern 
and  southern  divisions  by  a  line  drawn  east 
and  west  through  the  central  counties. 
Eleven  prizes,  ranging  from  $5  to  $50  in 
gold,  were  given  in  each  district  and  a  sil¬ 
ver  cup  valued  at  $100  was  presented  by 
an  agricultural  paper  as  the  sweepstakes 
prlfce  to  be  awarded  for  a  field  of  not  less 
than  five  acres.  Special  prizes  were  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  lumber  company  for  the  boys 
and  girls  under  18  years  growing  the  best 
yields  of  mature  corn  in  Ward,  Barnes 
and  Wells  counties.  Entries  were  received 
from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  when  the 
corn  matured  the  fields  were  judged  by  the 
representatives  of*  the  Better  Farming  As¬ 
sociation.  All  awards  were  made  on  the 
basis  of  hard  shelled  corn. 


I  have  read  in  the  magazines  of  Western 
States,  that  several  arguments  arose  re¬ 
garding  the  farms  in  New  Y'ork  State; 
that  is  to  say.  that  they  were  neglected.  I 
have  lived  in  New  Y'ork  State  and  wish  to 
say  that  these  aforesaid  papers  are  very 
much  mistaken.  It  is  true  that  we  had  a 
severe  Winter  and  a  late  Spring,  but  never¬ 
theless  we  had  pretty  good  crops.  In  this 
part  of  the  State  hay  was  pretty  fair,  rye 
20  bushels  per  acre  ;  oats  30  to  35  bushels 
per  acre ;  buckwheat  20  bushels  per  acre ; 
corn  50  to  GO  bushels -per  acre;  potatoes 
150  to  160  bushels;  beans  and  tobacco 
were  also  very  good  crops.  In  these  parts 
the  milk  is  mostly  hauled  to  the  creamery. 
Several  farmers  have  come  here  in  this 
State  to  settle,  and  I’m  sure  they  have  not 
found  the  farms  neglected,  as  the  papers 
have  asserted.  f.  z. 

Ilorseheads,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Fool  With 
Wood  Shingles 


Buy  STEEL  Shingles 

They  Cost  Less,  Last  Longer, 

Are  Easier  to  Put  On  and  Are  Fireproof 

Thiaia 
the  Ace 
of  Steel. 

Wood 
shingles 
have 
gone  out 
of  date. 
Cost  too 
much. 

Too  much  bother  to  put  on.  Hot  out  in  a  few 
jears.  And  they  multiply  by  10  the  danger  of  fire. 

Thoughtful  men  are  nailing  STEEL  Shingles 
right  over  their  old  wooden  roofs. 

And  those  putting  up  new  buildings  nre  like¬ 
wise  careful  to  choose  STEEL  SHINGLES. 

Edwards  STEEL  Shingles 

coino  in  big  sheets  of  100  shingles  or  more.  Don’t  have  to 
put  them  on  oue  at  a  time  liko  wood  shingles.  Justi 
nail  the  whole  sheet  right  over  old  roof  or  on  sheathing. 
No  extras,  no  painting*,  no  tools  needed.  And 
money  can’t  buy  a  more  handsome  roof. 

Absolutely  Rust-Proof 

Don't  judge  Edwards  Steel  Shingles  by  common  gal  van* 
feed  iron  roofing'-tho  kind  that  rusts.  Wo  have  invented  a 
method  that  absolutely  prevents  rust  from  getting  a  foot¬ 
hold,  as  100,000  delighted  owners  of  Edwards  Roofs  hav*> 
tound.  It's  the  famous  Edwards  Tiglltcote  Process. 

Protection  From  Fire 


Don’t  take  chances  of  fire  from  defective  chimneys,  fly¬ 
ing  sparks  and  lightning.  Roof  your  buildings  with  these 
STEEL  Shingles  and  mako  them  safe.  Remember,  uineout 
of  every  ten  fires  start  with  thereof.  We  specifically  srunr- 
u n tee  every  Edwards  Steel  Shingle  Roof  against  light* 
ningr.  This  guaranty  is  by  a  $10,000  Cash  Bond. 

Write  tor  Special  Factory  Price a 
— Freight  Prepaid 

Wo  Boll  direct  trom  factory  to  user,  thus  saving  you  40% 
And  our  business  is  so  big  that  we  cut  our  profit-per-sala 
to  about  hair  tho  maker's  usual  profit.  And  we  pay 
the  freight.  Amazing  as  it  may  seem,  these  STEEL 
Shingles  actually  cost  LESS  than  wood  shingles. 

Send  postalatoncoforour  latest  Roofing  Book  No.  173 
and  Special  Factory  Prices.  Give  sue  of  roof,  if  you  cau. 
THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

I  23-1 73  Lock  Street  (83)  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


GREAT  CROP  RESULTS 

“  Personally  I  believe  your  High  Grade  Potato 
lias  NO  equal  ;  half  a  ton  to  the  acre  lias  given  me 
more  potatoes  and  bettor  stock  than  three-fourths 
ton  of  same  analysis  of  any  other  mako  used,”  said 
of  Martin's  by  an  export  New  York  Potato  Grower. 
(Name  furnished  on  application.)  Martin  Fertili¬ 
zers  lead  in  Crop  Production  and  Soil  Enrichment. 
Manufactured  chiefly  of  materials  from  our  own 
slaughterhouses  and  stockyards.  Quality  and  me¬ 
chanical  condition  guaranteed.  Responsible  agents 
wanted.  1).  It.  MAKT1N  CO.,  TOG  Penn 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


/P 


Mature  your  crop  early 

HOW? 


The  market  gardener  gets  the  top  of 
the  market  for  early  produce,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  farmer  saves  many  dollars  from  early 
frosts  by  using  a  soluble,  high-grade  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer,  like  one  of  our  Stockbridge 
manures.  There  is  no  mystery  about  it. 
A  crop,  like  a  calf,  will  grow  quicker  and 
healthier  on  a  full  ration,  but  the  ration 
must  be  right.  The 

Stockbridge  Manures 

offer  this  sort  of  ration  for  crops. 

The  Stockbridge  Manures 

were  formulated  by  the  late 
Professor  Stockbridge  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  and  were  introduced 
forty  years  ago.  They  have 
been  improved  and  kept  up-to- 
date.  The  Stockbridge  and 
all  the  other  Bowker  brands 
are  soluble,  active,  sure. 
They  are  made  from  the  best 
materials  by  special  factory 
methods.  Prompt  service  and 
moderate  prices  go  with  them. 

We  want  Agents  in  unoc¬ 
cupied  territory.  Write  today 
for  prices  and  terms;  this  may 
mean  a  good  business  for  you  if  your  act  at  once. 

Write  anyw-ay  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  and  calendar. 

We  want  you  to  know  what  we  can  do  before  you  buy  your  spring 
fertilizer. 

BOWKER  COfJpAZNY 

80  Lyman  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  46  Chatham  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
63  Trinity  PL,  New  York,  N.  Y.  .1218  2nd.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 

Original  and  largest  manufacturers  of  special  fertilizers. 


1  imw  FREE 

An  instructive  64-page 
illustrated  catalogue 

Brimful  of  what  you  want  to  know 
about  the  labor-lightening,  time-saving  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  most  economical  and  efficient  agri¬ 
cultural  implements  ever  invented — 

^Planet  Jr 

i  ^  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultiva* 
yator,  and  Plow  sows  seed  accurately  and  works  quickly  and  thoroughly. 

LNo;  1  LJ  Planet  Jr  Double  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator,  Plow  and  Rake 

works  both  sides  of  plants  at  one  passage,  until  crops  are  20  inches 
high.  Indestructible  steel  frame  and  steel  leaf-lifters. 

Send  postal  today  for  the  catalogue! 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 


All 

Castings 
Warranted 
Free  from  Flaws. 

“Even  Sowing  Means 
Even  Growing.” 

Superior  Drills  sow  all  known 
seeds — none  too  large;  none  too  small. 


Disc 
Bearings 
Warranted 
for  Life  of  Drill. 
Superior  Drills  are 
at  home  in  any  field  on 
earth. 

“The  name  tells  a  true  story.” 


You  run  no  risk  in  buying  a  SUPERIOR  Drill.  Strongest  Warranty  ever  placed  on 
a  grain  anil.  The  Superior  wilt  do  your  work  the  way  you  want  it  done  The 
Superior  is  made  in  every  size  and  every  style.  Send  for  the  Superior  Catalogue.  Read 
U  and  then  go  to  your  local  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the  Superior— "The  Name  Tells 
a  True  Story. 


The  American  6 ending  TLaChine  Co.  thsE 
.Springfield,  Ohio,  U.6.A. 


rporated 


AGRICULTURE 


Are  Thoroughly  Hard  Burnt 


OUR  TILE 
LAST  FOREVER! 

NATIONAL  FIREPROOFING  COMPANY,  Fulton  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNA 


Made  of  best  Clay,  is  sold  in  car¬ 
load  lots.  Also  manufacturers  of 
Hollow  Tile  Silos,  Building  Blocks 
and  Sewer  Pipe.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 


THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


January  4, 


WESTERN  N.  Y.  HORTICULTURISTS. 

Part  II. 

Small  Fruit  Varieties  for  Cankers. — 
The  old  Wilson,  according  to  Howard  W. 
Clark’s  statement  at  the  ‘’round  table,” 
is  still  the  strawberry  which  the  canners 
prefer  to  all  others.  It  has  the  acid  and 
strong  flavor  and  the  good  deep  color 
wanted  in  a  canning  berry.  If  the  one 
fault,  that  of  running  small  at  end  of 
season,  especially  when  that  is  dry,  could 
be  bred  out,  the  Wilson  would  be  the  ideal 
berry  for  that  purpose.  Warfield  comes 
next  to  it.  Brandywine  does  not  hold  its 
shape  well  in  the  can ;  otherwise  a  good 
berry.  Well  spoken  of  were  Climax,  Su¬ 
perior,  Parsonis’  Beauty,  Senator  Dunlap, 
Sandy,  etc.  The  Cuthbert  is  the  red 
raspberry  for  fancy  trade.  Columbian  for 
the  cheaper  trade.  Cumberland  and  Plum 
Farmers  are  preferred  among  the  black¬ 
caps.  and  Erie  among  blackberries.  Goose¬ 
berries  are  now  being  grown  to  the  full 
extent  that  canners  have  use  for  them. 

Pruning  Overdone. — The  average  or- 
chardist  is  doing  too  much  pruning.  At 
least  that  is  Prof.  Hendrick’s  opinion.  His 
talk  was  illustrated  with  slides.  Heads 
of  young  trees  may  be  left  fairly  dense, 
straggling  limbs  to  be  shortened  in.  It 
is  far  better  to  avoid  forcing  trees  into 
excessive  growth  than  to  have  to  make  up 
for  it  afterwards  by  severe  pruning.  Sum¬ 
mer  pruning  is  a  weakening  process. 
Suckers,  as  parasites,  should  be  removed. 
Dishorning,  which  really  means  decapita¬ 
tion,  is  for  the  extreme  case  only.  Avoid 
the  necessity  of  cutting  large  limbs. 
Wounds  three  inches  through  or  over 
rardiy  heal.  When  the  branches  of  old  ap¬ 
ple  trees  begin  to  interlace,  he  thinks  the 
trees  rather  than  the  branches  need  thin¬ 
ning. 

Dynamite  in  Orchard  Management. — 
Pictures  thrown  on  the  screen  by  lantern 
slides  and  the  explanations  given  by  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  firms  manufac¬ 
turing  explosives,  were  calculated  to  give 
evidence  of  the  very  important  part  that 
dynamite  is  to  play  in  the  near  future  in 
ditching,  draining  and  planting,  especially 
planting  trees.  The  new  way  of  cracking 
the  subsoil,  thus  making  it  a  good  home 
for  trees  and  plant  roots,  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  helpful  de¬ 
velopments  in  fruit  growing  and  perhaps 
other  lines  of  farming  of  the  present  day. 

Points  in  the  Grape  Business. — The 
discussions  at  the  round  table  on  the  grape 
situation  centered  largely  around  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  selling.  The  complaint  is  general 
that  the  middlemen  take  far  too  large  a 
share  of  the  returns.  Retailers  want  to 
double  their  money  on  the  crop.  It  is  too 
far  around  from  producer  to  consumer.  The 
former  got  poor  prices ;  the  producer  had 
to  pay  high  prices,  and  had  little  benefit 
from  the  heavy  offering.  Mr.  G.  G.  Lan¬ 
sing  names  as  the  chief  difficulties  of  the 
past  season  the  cool  Summer  and  conse¬ 
quent  late  ripening  of  the  crop,  poor  pack¬ 
ing  practiced  by  some  growers,  marketing 
grapes  before  they  are  fully  matured,  the 
shipment  of  more  than  one  grade  of  grapes 
in  one  car,  and  the  competition  of  Spanish 
and  California  grapes  and  other  fruits. 
Mr.  Lansing  thinks  that  90  per  cent,  of 
our  Niagaras  (an  excellent  grape  when  al¬ 
lowed  to  come  to  full  maturity)  are 
marketed  before  that  stage.  In  a  general 
way  the  members  put  the  seal  of  their 
disapproval  on  the  practice  of  being  first 
in  market  by  using  immature  grapes  to 
accomplish  that  end.  The  early  marketing 
of  Moore's  Early,  for  instance,  was  thought 
to  greatly  damage  the  market  for  later 
grapes.  As  further  instances  of  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  in  prices  received  by  the  fruit¬ 
grower  and  paid  by  the  consumer,  Mr. 
Lansing  states  that  while  peaches  in  the 
peach  growing  districts  of  the  State  were 
sold  for  a  song  (often  netting  the  grower 
only  10  or  15  cents  per  basket  on  an  aver¬ 
age),  consumers  in  many  markets  had  to 
pay  $1.25  per  basket,  and  sometimes  were 
unable  to  secure  them  at  that.  And  Mr. 
Hepburn  tells  of  having  followed  some 
Kieffer  pears  and  some  apples  from  orchard 
to  consumer.  A  barref  of  Kieffers  sold  to 
the  grocer  by  the  city  commission  man 
at  $1.50,  was  put  in  small  baskets,  and 
brought  the  grocer  $5.60,  a  profit  of  $4.10, 
and  apples  bought  by  the  grocer  for  about 
$2  and  sold  to  consumers  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  brought  $6. SO  per  barrel,  a  profit  to 
the  grocer  of  $5.30  per  barrel. 

Cover  Crops  and  Manure  for  Grapes. — 
Mr.  Lansing  has  not  been  fully  successful 
with  vetch  as  a  cover  crop  and  prefers 
Mammoth  clover,  wheat  and  oats.  He  has 
not  seen  great  results  from  the  use  of 
manure  on  grapes,  nor  has  he  seen  much 
difference  in  yield,  thus  far,  from  applica¬ 
tions  of  commercial  fertilizers  except  an 
increase  in  good  growth  where  clover  or 
nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer  was  used.  This 
may  be  expected  to  be  followed  by  increase 
of  crop  another  year.  Where  the  wood 
growth  is  satisfactory,  wheat  and  oats  may 
do  for  a  cover  crop ;  when  growth  seems 
to  need  stimulation,  then  clover  is  to  be 
used.  Mr.  Lansing’s  combination  for  a 
complete  grape  fertilizer  consists  of  100 
pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  300  pounds  dried 
blood,  200  pounds  sulphate  of  potash  and 
300  pounds  acid  phosphate.  Lime  has 
shown  no  direct  effect  on  grapes,  but  helped 
the  growth  of  clover. 

Grapes  Shelling  Badly. — There  was 
much  complaint  the  past  season  about 
grapes  shelling,  and  therefore  being  hard 
to  sell  in  market.  Dr.  Reddick  says  shell¬ 
ing  may  be  caused  by  fungous  disease,  poor 
nutrition,  or  unfavorable  conditions  of  cul¬ 
ture  generally. 

Turn ps  or  Leaf  Hopper. — Prof.  Stewart 
recommends  spraying  in  Spring  with  some 
nicotine  preparation,  such  as  black-leaf  ex¬ 
tract,  one-  half  pint  to  100  gallons  of  water 
or  Bordeaux  mixture.  Some  lead  arsenate 
may  be  added  to  make  the  spray  good  for 
other  insects,  etc.  Early  July  is  usually 
the  right  time  for  application,  which  should 
be  made  from  underneath.  A  later  spray¬ 
ing  may  be  given  for  the  young  nymphs. 
The  eggs  are  so  small  that  they  will  escape 
notice.  Delay  suckering  until  nympths  are 
ready  to  be  destroyed.  They  have  but  lit¬ 
tle  power  of  locomotion.  Oil  emulsions  are 
not  recommended  for  grapes.  Spraying 
with  the  fungicide-insecticide  combination 
is  always  advisable  for  grapes.  The  sugar 
percentage  of  grapes  is  thereby  increased. 
The  new  insecticide  arsenate  of  zinc  is 
not  to  be  used  on  grapes. 

The  Apple  Louse. — rrof.  Parrott  points 
out  the  difficulties  in  controlling  plant  lice. 


The  apple  louse  is  a  hard  problem.  A 
definite  spraying  program  has  not  yet  been 
worked  out.  Plant  lice  are  very  active 
and  increase  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
There  are  many  generations  in  one  season, 
and  the  insects  remain  active  much  longer 
in  the  Fall  than  any  other  insect.  Prof. 
Parrott  is  not  satisfied  that  the  egg-laying 
females  can  be  killed  by  Fall  or  Winter 
spraying,  or  that  we  can  kill  the  eggs  in 
that  way.  The  most  vulnerable  point  in 
the  life  history  of  the  apple  louse  seems  to 
be  when  the  newly  hatched  young  appear 
in  great  numbers  on  the  green  ends  of 
the  buds.  By  thorough  spraying  at  that 
time  with  a  soap  and  nicotine  preparation 
or  kerosene  emulsion  we  can  hope  to  do 
the  most  good.  Or  the  general  spraying 
for  scale,  and  for  various  other  insects, 
may  be  made  with  lime-sulphur  in  the 
usual  strength,  adding  the  proper  propor¬ 
tion  of  tobacco  extract. 

Good  Vegetables. — From  Mr.  Scliau- 
ber's  report  the  following  items  are 
gleaned :  Black-seeded  Simpson  and  Dea¬ 

con  have  proved  to  be  good  lettuces,  and 
Crosby’s  Egyptian  and  Columbian  good 
early  beets.  Early  cauliflowers  were  a 
failure,  but  Algiers  gave  fine  late  heads. 
Winningstadt  cabbage  gave  better  heads 
than  the  earlier  Wakefield,  and  stood 
longer  without  bursting.  Allhead  also  gave 
good  early  heads.  Danish  Roundhead  was 
better  than  Danish  Ballhead  and  Surehead. 
Peas  were  a  poor  crop.  Alaska,  Nott's’ 
Excelsior,  British  Wonder  and  Dwarf 
Champion  are  good  sorts ;  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  gave  best  results  the  the  past  sea¬ 
son.  Alaska  did  best  when  sown  shallow. 
Burpee’s  Blue  Bantam,  an  early  sort,  gave 
immense  pods  and  appears  to  be  promising. 
Brittle  Wax  proved  better  than  White  Wax. 
and  Fordhook  Favorite  better  than  String¬ 
less  Refugee.  Fordhook  Bush  Lima  ap¬ 
peared  slightly  superior  to  Improved  Bush 
Lima,  and  Henderson's  Early  Leviathan 
matured  more  pods  than  the  New  Giant- 
Podded.  Emerald  cucumber  gave  fine  hand¬ 
some  fruit  but  did  not  hold  out  as  long 
as  Davis  Perfection.  Field’s  Early  June 
tomato  was  earlier,  smoother  and  more 
productive  than  Earliana,  but  the  speci¬ 
mens  were  a  little  smaller.  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  sweet  corn  is  superior  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  to  either  Country  Gentleman  or 
White  ‘  Evergreen.  Neapolitan  pepper,  a 
very  mild  sort,  gave  better  satisfaction 
than  Bullnose  or  Chinese  Giant,  being  also 
more  productive. 

The  Same  Old  Complaint. — C.  R. 
White’s  talk  or  paper,  in  urging  coopera¬ 
tion  for  vegetable  growers,  made  reference 
to  the  same  old  complaint  heard  so  often 
at  this  as  well  as  earlier  meetings,  namely, 
that  the  gardener  gets  so  little  for  his 
products  while  the  consumer  has  to  pay 
exorbitant  prices.  Cauliflowers  brought 
the  grower  50  cents  a  barrel,  and  sold  in 
the  markets  at  25  cents  a  head.  Potatoes 
are  sold  to  city  consumers  at  40  to  60 
cents  a  peck,  about  all  that  the  grower 
gets  per  bushel.  We  should  first  cooperate 
in  growing  vegetables  and  then  cooperate 
in  getting  them  to  the  consumer  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  cost.  As  to  commission  men,  they 
should  not  be  judged  by  bank  references 
or  by  commercial  rating.  Better  watch 
them.  T.  GREINER. 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 
Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar’s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 


PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CATALOGUE  FREE 


JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

H1GHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


REES  at  Hal  f Agents  R*ices 


DIRECT  TO  THE  PLANTER  i 

We  guarantee  all  stock  to  be  First  Class,  True  to  ’ 
Name,  Free  from  Scale  ami  Disease,  and  to  reach 
the  planter  in  good  condition.  Our  Free  Catalog 
tells  how  we  grow  in  large  quantities  ami  sell 
direct  to  the  planter.  THE  Wll.  J.  REILLY 
tTItSF  ltlFH.  22  Ossian  St.,  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 


Seod  Oats,  Speltz, 
Barloy,  Alfalfa,  Tim¬ 
othy,  Clover,  Rape, 
Soy  Beans,  Cow  Peas, 
Canadian  Field  Peas, Hun- 
3  L  L  U  garian  Millet,  Sugar 
Cano.  Buckwheat,  Seed 
CTlC  RJ  Potatoes,  etc.,  quality  first 

^  class.  1 100  acroe.  Good  farm 
seed  catalog  and  samples  if  wantod  free.  Write 
us  beforo  you  buy. 

W .  N.  8cariT,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


WEEDLESS  FIELD  SEEDS 

Are  what  we  arc  trying  harder  than  over  to  furnish  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  FREE  SAMPLES  will  show  that  we  come  pretty  near 
doing  it.  In  many  varieties  wc  1>0  IT.  Red,  Mammoth,  AUike, 
Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Orchard  Grass,  Sweet  Clover  and  all  others. 
Write  to-day. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SON,  SO  Main  Street,  MARYSVILLE,  OHIO 


EASTERN  APPLE  TROPHY 

(THE  $750.00  PRIZE  CUP)  DONATED  BY  THE  COE-MORTIMER  CO. 

AT  THE  AMERICAN  LAND  AND  IRRIGATION  EXPOSITION 


MR.  THOMAS  W.  STECK,  of  Opequon,  Va. 

A  USER  OF  COE-MORTIMER  FERTILIZERS 


TO  encourage  apple  growing  in  the  East 
and  to  demonst  rate  the  fact  that  East¬ 
ern  raised  Apples  are  equal  to,  and 
superior  to  the  Western  product,  the 
Coe-Mortimer  Company  offered  at  the 
recent  American  Land  and  Irrigation  Ex¬ 
position,  held  in  New  York  City,  November 
15th  to  December  2nd,  the  EASTERN 
APPLE  TROPHY,  a  magnificent  $750.00 
Prize  CUP. 

The  competition  was  open  to  every  Fruit 
Grower  in  New  England,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  There  were  no  “strings”  or 
limitations  placed  onthe  competition.  The 
score  card  or  scale  of  points  was  prepared 
by  Professor  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  formerly 
United  States  Government  Pomologist, 
and  generally  considered  the  most  expert 
apple  judge  in  (be  country.  The  judging 
of  the  apples  at  the  Exposition  wasdoneby 
Professor  Van  Deman  assisted  by  students 
in  horticulture  from  tlie  New  Jersey  State 
Agricultural  College. 

Professor  Van  Deman  stated:  “I  have 
never  judged  a  set  of  exhibits  that,  all 
things  considered,  have  run  closer  or 
higher  on  the  scale  of  the  score  card,  than  in  this 
competition."  Mr.  Stock,  the  winner,  scored  281.75 
points  out  of  a  possible  300  (100  for  each  of  the  three 
varieties  shown). 

Mr.  Stock’s  closest  competitor  was  Mr.  Granville 
W.  Leeds,  of  Rancocas,  New  Jersey,  who  scored 
279.75  points  out  of  a  possible  300. 

A  striking  feature  of  this  competition  is  that  it  de¬ 
veloped  after  the  prize  was  awarded,  that  Mr. 
Steck,  the  winner,  raised  his  prize  fruit  with  Coe- 
Mortimer  Fertilizers,  which  lie  has  used  for  the 
past  two  years;  purchasing  them  from  the  open 
market  from  one  of  the  Coe-Mortimer  local  agents 
at  Winchester,  Va. 

Thus  the  superior  quality  of  Coe-Mortimer  Fertilizers  for  fruits  is  again  confirmed. 

Every  fruit  grower  is  invited  to  send  to  us  for  a  copy  of  the  score  card  and  complete 
account  of  the  competition,  contained  in  our  publication,  “ The  Winning  of  the  Cup.” 

If,  when  yon  write  us,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  the  brand  or  make  of  fertilizer 
you  are  now  using,  wc  shall  also  he  glad  to  send  you  one  of  our  handsome  1913  Calendars 
and  a  copy  of  the  ‘’Corn  Song,”  by  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  which  has  been  set  to 
music  by  one  of  our  staff. 

Why  Not  Put  Your  Fruit  in  the  Prize  Winning  Class  by  Purchasing  Your 

Fertilizers  from 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company,  51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 


WON  BY 


Write  MeTonight 


A  letter  or  postal  brings  the  greatest  money  saving  oppor¬ 
tunity  ever  offered.  1  will  tell  you  howto  get  the  famous  Detroit- 
American  Farm  Implements  at  factory  prices.  Your  own  time 
to  pay,  30  days  free  trial,  without  a  cent  ot  expense  to 
you,  freight  paid.  II 

The  Famous  Detroit-flmerican^g»»J^ 

Tongueless  Disc  Harrow 

The  best  you  can  buy  at  any  price,  now  \?\  \ 
offered  on  the  easiest  terms  In  the  world  Ml  \ 

and  at  only  a  fraction  ot  trust  prices.  A/3*  V  \ 

For-all- time  Guarantee  protects  you. 

Manure  Spreaders  . 

.  FRED  C.  ANDREWS,  Gen.  Mgr.  American  Harrow  Co, 

1416  Hastings  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Prices 

Smashed! 


Lower  even  than  whole. 
J3ale.  Direct  from  fac¬ 
tories  to  you, 
Don't  delay 
getting  my 
big  special 
\  offer. 


Let  Me  This  Great  Implement ~ 
Send  You  F  MT 


This  ~ 

Big 

Book 


GUARANTEED  ALFALFA  SEED 


Absolutely  pore,  free  of  weeds.  vigorous 
hardy,  northern  grown.  non-irrigated. 
The  kind  that  will  grow  on  your  land. 
Sold  on  approval.  Gel  free  samples 
and  cultural  instructions;  big  seod 
catalog  and  wholesale  price  lists. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  C0„ 

Box 26,  Shenandoah .  Iowa 


Pure  Field  Seeds 

(’lover,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of 
Pure  Field  Seeds  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer  ;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples. 

A.  O.  HOYT  &  CO.,  FOSTOKIA,  Ohio 


CLOVER 


CHEAP 

Now  is  the 
Time  to  Buy 


Prices  bound  to  be  higher  later.  Buy  before  advance 
and  save  money.  Writetoday  forspeciallow  price  and 
free  samples  of  our  Pure  Iowa  Grown  New  Crop  Reclean¬ 
ed  Tested  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed.  Have  alfalfa,  alsike, 
sweet  clover,  all  kinds  grass  seed.  Write  us  now. 

A.  A  BERRY  SEED  CO.,  Box  IX,  Clnrinda,  Iowa 


— At  Wholesale  Prices.  Every 
Ar  I'  BJ'S  variety  a  money  maker.  Potatoes, 
UX4X4MJ KJ  Oats,  Corn,  Cabbage.  Mangels,  etc. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  show¬ 
ing  photographs  of  growing  crops. 

Growers  &  Importers  Seed  Co.,  31  Cliff  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


pRATT  50’ 

Long  Stroke  Motor 

L  _  «=,  4J£x534  j 


FULL  EQUIPMENT 

Gray  &  Davis  Electric  Starting  and  Electric  Lighting. 
Bosch  Magneto.  11 -in.  Upholstery. 

Licensed  under  Dyer  patents  657,650—  885,986  and  921,963 

H 


1913  Pratt  Cars 

Five  Years— Every  one  successful  as  manufac¬ 
turers  of  automobiles. 

Forty  Years—  Every  one  successful  as  manufac¬ 
turers  of  standard  vehicles. 

f’of  f  ' nt ril r\criio  showinZ  photographic  view  of  all 
wUfcUtUS  tic  models,  and  giving  you  the  stand- 
"  ards  by  which  to  value  any  car. 

We  Imre  a  business  proposition  for  you.  Our  goal  for  1913  is  a 
“Pratt  Car*’  in  every  locality.  If  there  isn’t  one  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood— if  there  isn’t  a  Piatt  dealer  near  you  it  will  be  to  your 
material  advantage  to  write  or  wire  and  let  us  know.  • 

Three  Distinct  Models — Pratt  50,  122-inch  wheel  base,  elec¬ 
tric  starter  and  electric  lighting  system.  Price  $2,150.00. 

Pratt  40,  120-in.  wheel  base,  Presto-O -Starter  and  electric  lighting 
system.  Price  $1,850.00. 

Pratt  30,  114-in.  wheel  base,  Prest-O -Starter  and  electric  lighting 
system.  Price  $1,400.00. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO. 

ELKHART  INDIANA 


It >13. 


'XHE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKEH 
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CROPS 

A  few  have  gathered  corn  worth  40 
cents  a  bushel.  Weather  warm  in  daytime, 
cool  and  frosty  nights.  Building  opera¬ 
tions  coming  to  a  standstill,  owing  to 
nearly  all  work  being  finished.  Corn  yield 
hardly  as  good  as  was  expected.  Lots  of 
galvanized  roofing  and  siding  being  used. 
Wood  and  coal  in  abundant  supply. 

Brashear,  Mo.  M.  b.  s. 

I  am  a  coal  miner  by  trade,  work  In 
the  mines  in  Winter,  and  in  Summer  I 
spend  my  time  on  about  1  %  acres  of  land 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  raising  a  little 
fruit  and  garden  stuff  for  family  use,  and 
some  to  sell.  Besides,  I  have  about  180 
swarms  of  bees.  Some  seasons  I  make  more 
from  them  than  I  could  havS  made  in  a 
whole  year  working  in  the  mine.  r.  J.  x. 

Spring  Valley,  Ill. 

We  expect  the  clover  liullers  this  eve¬ 
ning,  and  that  means  a  dirty  nose  and  sore 
eyes  for  several  days,  and  a  man  feels  as 
though  he  had  the  itch.  But  that  is  the 
way  and  only  way  clover  seed  comes.  We 
had  corn  buskers  last  week  and  expect 
thrashers  next  week.  It  is  frozen  up  now. 
Farm  field  work  about  done ;  ground  bare 
and  wind  blowing.  We  have  not  quite  fin¬ 
ished  filling  the  silos  yet;  expect  to  finish 
this  week  anti  then  get  a  water  wagon  and 
soak  the  dry  cut  fodder  for  keeps. 

Waupaca,  Wis.  F.  R.  c. 

Prices  for  cattle,  such  as  fresh  cows, 
from  .$60  to  $110  at  sales;  cows  coming 
in  next  Spring,  $30  to  $60 ;  fat  cattle,  not 
much  sold,  but  are  subject  to  Cleveland, 
O.,  markets.  Milk  sells  for  $1.85  per  100, 
delivered  at  milk  plant.  Butter  at  Elgin 
quotations.  Not  much  cheese  made ;  used 
to  be  lots  made,  but  milk  is  being  bought 
up  by  the  Belle  Vernon  Mapes  Dairy  Co., 
who  pasteurize  the  milk  and  ship  to  Cleve¬ 
land.  Fruit  and  gardening  crops  not  much 
raised,  except  for  own  use.  v.  d.  m. 

Benton,  O.  • 

New  corn,  40  cents  per  bushel ;  oats,  31 
cents ;  wheat,  95  cents ;  rye,  65  cents ; 
barley,  70  cents  ;  Timothy  seed,  $1.25  ;  Red 
clover  seed,  $9;  Alsike  seed,  $11;  apples, 
60  cents ;  potatoes,  40  cents ;  butter,  30 
cents  per  pound ;  butter  fat,  33  cents  per 
pound  ;  eggs,  30  cents  per  dozen  ;  live  chick¬ 
ens,  10  cents  per  pound ;  good  lambs,  six 
cents  per  pound ;  old  sheep,  two  to  three 
cents  per  pound ;  hogs,  seven  cents  per 
pound;  fat  cattle,  6%  cents  per  pound; 
milch  cows,  $40  to  $90  per  head ;  horses, 
$200  to  $300  per  head  ;  good  Timothy  hay, 
$12  per  ton ;  mixed  hay  and  clover  hay, 
$10  per  ton.  These  are  our  local  dealers’ 
buying  prices.  b.  w.  h. 

Dunkirk,  O. 

Owing  partly  to  bad  weather  and  the 
scarcity  of  help,  it  is  estimated  that  100,000 
bushels  of  apples  have  gone  to  waste  In 
the  southern  part  of  this  county  this  Fall. 
The  evaporators  and  cider  mills  have 
enough  piled  around  them  to  run  till 
Christmas,  which  have  been  bought  at  25 
cents  per  100.  There  has  not  been  much 
chance  of  selling  hand-picked  apples,  as 
buyers  could  not  get  barrels ;  $1  is  all  they 
offer  for  the  fruit.  Some  have  tried  ship¬ 
ping  them  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
but  barrels  cost  40  cents  each,  freight  40 
cents  per  barrel  (in  less  than  car  lots), 
commission  10  per  cent,  cartage  7%  cents 
per  barrel ;  it  does  not  leave  very  much 
when  they  sell  at  $1.75  to  $2  per  barrel. 
Produce  has  been  selling  at  the  following 
prices :  Wheat,  $1  ;  corn,  60  cents ;  oats, 

35  to  40  cents;  buckwheat,  $1.25  to  $1.30 
per  100  pounds.  Colored  eggs,  36 ;  white, 
50;  creamery  butter,  33  to  35.  Hay,  $10 
to  $14;  cows,  $75  to  $210;  dressed  hogs, 
eight  to  9%  cents.  About  a  foot  of  snow 
fell  November  24-25 ;  settled  six  inches ;  it 
came  on  mud  and  roads  are  very  bad. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  w.  c. 

For  mutton,  the  butcher  gives  8  cents  a 
pound  dressed ;  lamb,  10  cents  dressed ; 
chickens  alive,  16  cents,  dressed,  22  cents. 
Milk,  6  cents  a  quart  at  the  farm,  8  to  10 
cents  when  delivered  on  regular  route; 
home-made  butter  at  store  or  consumer,  30 
cents  ;  beef,  dressed.  6  to  7  cents  a  pound  ; 
hides,  7  cents ;  tallow,  2  cents.  Situated 
as  we  are,  on  an  island,  prices  are  some¬ 
what  different  from  the  ma',ilond.  The 
retail  price  of  meats  is  relatively  higher 
here,  but  the  price  at  the  farm  or  to  the 
farmer  is  less,  with  a  limited  market  at 
that.  In  selling  sheep  and  lambs  to  the 
butcher,  he  comes  for  them,  dresses  them 
out  at  his  slaughter  house  and  pays  8 
cents  a  pound  for  mutton,  10  cent  for 
lamb,  for  the  meat  only ;  for  the  pelt  we 
get  nothing.  Same  with  calves  ;  for  cattle 
the  hide  is  paid  for.  I  have  tried  to  put 
the  sale  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  a  live 
weight  basis,  but  there  we  have  the  same 
condition  as  In  all  places  where  custom  is 
established  and  no  competition.  The  extra 
freight  and  cartage  makes  an  “off  island” 
market  next  to  impossible  unless  for  extra 
good  articles.  s.  H. 

North  Tisbury,  Mass. 

We  have  one  of  the  best  markets  In  the 
Summer  to  the  beach  people  who  come 
here;  we  sell  our  lambs  and  dress  them 
ourselves  at  30  cents  for  hindquarters  and 
20  to  25  cents  for  the  fore.  I  cannot 
understand  why  people  will  not  raise  more 
sheep ;  the  dogs  do  not  trouble  us  often, 
not  half  as  much  as  the  poor  fences  we 
have  to  contend  with.  Broilers  bring 
throughout  the  season  $1.25  per  pair;  milk, 
10  cents;  cream  50  cents  per  quart;  skim 
separator  milk.  5  cents;  this  at  retail. 
Hens  dressed,  25  cents  per  pound  ;  veal,  8 
cents  to  market.  This  Fall  we  get  75 
cents  for  potatoes  retail ;  turnips,  50  cents 
retail,  40  cents  wholesale ;  pork,  local  mar¬ 
ket  offers  eight  to  nine  cents ;  an  order 
from  Hartford  for  private  trade  of  12 % 
cents  per  pound.  Eggs  bring  now  50  cents 
per  dozen,  not  much  young  stock  raised. 
The  .Tews  from  New  Haven  come  through 
and  pick  up  all  the  old  cows  and  what 
young  stock  they  can  find  at  a  cheap  price. 
I’igs  sell  for  $5  per  pair  and  not  much  call 
for  them,  not  so  many  raised  as  there 
used  to  be.  Good  Timothy  hay  sells  from 
$20  to  $30  per  ton;  salt  hay,  $10  to  $15 
per  ton;  rye  straw,  $10  to  $12  per  ton. 
Bows,  ordinary,  from  $35  to  $50 ;  horses 
not  raised  to  any  extent.  We  find  apples 
about  a  failure  in  this  section.  Not  much 
butter  made  around  here  that  I  know  of. 

Clinton,  Conn.  c.  D.  m. 


A  severe  snowstorm  the  last  of  Novem¬ 
ber  delayed  the  Fall  work  here,  but  for 
past  week  the  weather  has  been  pleasant 
and  most  of  the  farmers  are  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it  by  getting  in  their  crops. 
This  is  quite  a  milk  county,  most  of  it 
being  shipped  to  Syracuse  at  3%  cents 
per  quart.  Alfalfa  is  raised  all  through 
the  county  with  good  success.  Buyers  are 
paying  from  $14  to  $16  per  ton.  Potatoes 
were  a  failure  this  year,  some  farmers 
losing  over  one-half  their  crop  on  account 
of  rot.  Cabbage  is  a  good  crop  this  year, 
but  the  market  is  poor  at  present.  Other 
prices  are  as  follows:  Eggs,  48  to  50  cents; 
butter.  32  to  34;  Timothy,  per  ton,  $18 
to  $20  ;  potatoes,  65  to  75  cents ;  pork,  10 
to  10%  ;  cabbage,  $2.50  to  $3  per  ton. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  e.  n.  c. 

Potatoes  are  selling  for  65  cents  at 
stores,  70  to  75  cents  at  houses.  No.  1 
red  apples,  $1  per  bushel ;  seconds,  60  to 
75  cents.  Market  flooded  with  cheap  bulk 
apples.  Bartlett  pears  were  very  scarce 
and  sold  from  $1.75  to  $2.50  per  bushel ; 
Kieffer  pears  sold  from  40  to  75  cents 
per  bushel,  with  no  demand.  Wheat,  about 
$1.05.  Hay,  $16  to  $18  per  ton  on  the 
Cleveland  market;  as  low  as  $10  or  $12  at 
some  auctions;  baled  straw,  $11  to  $12 
per  ton.  Dressed  hogs.  10  to  11  cents  per 
pound.  Feeders  scarce  and  high.  Good 
horses,  $175  to  $250.  Butter,  37  to  38 
cents  per  pound.  Eggs  scarce,  30  to  35 
cents  per  dozen.  Hubbard  squash,  $1  per 
100  pounds,  wholesale.  Rabbits,  about 
$2.50  per  dozen.  Live  fowls,  13  to  14 
cents  per  pound.  o.  A.  R. 

Chesterland,  O. 

Cows  bring  on  the  average  $35  to  $50 ; 
butter  35  cents  per  pound,  milk  six  cents 
per  quart  delivered,  live  cents  undelivered 
and  2%  to  three  cents  when  put  on  cars; 
cream  30  to  40  cents  per  quart.  Apples  50 
cents  per  bushel.  Potatoes  50  to  60  cents 
per  bushel.  Eggs  16  to  40  cents  per  dozen. 
Chickens,  broilers,  $1.50  per  pair,  18  to  25 
cents  per  pound,  dressed :  turkeys  30  cents. 
Wood,  per  cord,  delivered,  $4  to  $5 ;  horse9 
$150  to  $175.  Hay.  $15  to  $20  per  ton. 
Grain  is  not  raised  much  and  only  enough 
for  our  own  use.  Our  farmers  have  trouble 
in  getting  help  out  on  the  farm  ;  the  young 
people  do  not  care  to  farm,  and  so,  when 
older  people  are  left  at  home  alone,  no 
wonder  the  farms  run  down,  and  at  last 
come  under  the  head  of  deserted  farms.  It 
is  not  to-day  the  city  that  calls  our  young 
people  away,  but  the  factory  is,  the  attrac¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  with  us  here  and  our  farmer 
boys  prefer  that  life  to  the  farm. 

Arlington,  Vt.  m.  h.  c. 

We  are  located  in  the  north  central 
part  of  Ohio,  about  50  miles  southwest  of 
Cleveland.  Many  of  our  products  are 
shipped  to  Cleveland  and  prices  are  based 
on  the  market  there.  Hogs  sell  for  about 
$7  a  hundred  pounds.  Good  fat  cattle  are 
worth  $5  and  $6  per  100;  milch  cows 
from  $40  to  $60  for  good  cows.  We  sell 
cream  to  a  firm  in  Akron.  O.  We  have 
been  getting  from  24  to  35  cents  for  a 
pound  of  butter  fat :  that  is  about  the 
range  of  prices  for  last  year.  Eggs  are 
30  to  32  cents  now  a  dozen.  This  is  not 
much  of  a  country  for  fruit  growing  on 
a  commercial  scale.  The  prices  obtained 
for  fruit  vary  so  much  it  would  be  hard 
to  quote.  There  is  not  much  gardening 
or  trucking  done,  except  a  little  near  Ash¬ 
land,  our  county  seat,  a  city  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  between  6.000  and  7.000.  We  do 
not  raise  garden  crops  except  for  our  own 
use.  Wheat  is  worth  $1  at  elevator,  oats, 
30  cents;  corn  sells  for  about  50  cents  per 
70  pounds;  potatoes,  40  cents;  hay  about 
$12  a  ton;  live  chickens,  nine  to  11  cents 
per  pound.  Horses  that  are  large  enough 
for  farm  work,  not  too  old  and  sound, 
$125  to  $200  as  to  size  and  quality. 

Nankin,  O.  j.  t.  f. 


Whex  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


For  real  endurance 

.  You  who  really  want 
your  roof  waterproof  to 
stay  waterproof — get 


THE  TRINIDAD  LAKE-ASPHALT 

My  ROfifli 


Trinidad  Lake  asphalt 
is  “Nature’s  everlasting 
waterproofer”,  and  we 
use  it  to  make  Genasco. 

Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Write 

®us  for  the  Good  Roof 
Guide  Book  and 
samples— free. 

The  Kant-leak 
Kleet,  for  smooth- 
surface  roofings, 
does  away  with  ce¬ 
ment  in  laps,  and 
*'r3~W  prevents  nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Trinidad  Lake  asphalt 


Trinidad  Lake  asphalt 
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Galvanized 


Roofing  and  Siding 


SOLD  BY  WEIGHT 


Look  for  this  Stencil  Insures  good  Protection  and  lasting  service. 

Here  are  some  of  the  features  of  superiority  to 
remember  about  Apollo  Roofing  and  Siding: 


on  the  top  of  each  bundle. 
Every  sheet  of  Apollo  Roof¬ 
ing  and  Siding  is  strictly 
standard  and  full  weight; 
buy  it  by  weight. 

Sold  everywhere.  Ask  your 
dealer.  Insist  on  having 
only  APOLLO  brand. 


BETTER  BUILDINGS 

Is  a  book  that  gives  a  lot  of 
practical  information  on 
Hoofing  and  Siding,  plans 
for  farm  buildings,  tables 
of  weights,  etc.  W  rite  fora 
copy  to-day— it  is  sent  free. 


Fire  and  lightning  proof — low  insurance. 

Can  be  used  on  practically  any  type  of  building. 

Neat  in  appearance.  Easy  to  put  on — apply  it  yourself. 
Absolutely  weatherproof — will  not  buckle  or  rattle. 
Reasonable  cost.  Full  weight  sheets  only. 

Clean  and  sanitary — no  dirty  cistern  water. 

These  products  are  light  and  rigid — strengthens  building— no  sheath¬ 
ing  required.  Cannot  crack,  warp,  split,  run,  blow  off  or  clog  gutters. 


American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company 

General  offices*  Pittsburgh,  pa. 

•  District  Sales  Offices  ■ 


Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Denver,  Detroit.  New  Orleans,  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis 
Export  Representatives:  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  New  York  City 
Pac.  Coast  Reps:  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle 


Limestone  Grows  Big  Crops 

Crush  it  65  cents 

Your-  a 

self  Ton 


Wheeling  FFeedd  Crusher 

Only  6  H.  P.  needed  to  operate  it.  At  spare  times  you  can  make’’ 
.  it  pay  for  itself  several  times  over  by  crushing  for  your  neighbors 
and  for  road  making.  The  Wheeling  is  made  of  steel— three  times  as 
strong  as  a  cast-iron  crusher.  Much  lighter  and  requires  less  power. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

and  get  our  booklet  showing  how  crops  are  increased  by  liming  your  land. 
It  is  an  eye-opener  and  every  statement  a  fact.  Write  today. 

WHEELING  MOLD  AND  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
130  Raymond  Street,  Wheeling, W.  Va. 


30  days l 
trial  I 


dleiv  e/foUand* 

Stone  Crusher 

nnnrl  roads,  concrete  sidewalks,  stable  floors, 
troughs  etc*,  will  add  hundreds  of  dollars  to  the 
value  of  your  property.  New  Holland  Stone 
Crushers  are  powerful,  rigid,  easy  and  cheap  to 
ODerate  Will  pulverize  all  stone  for  your  own 
use— crush's, one  for  your  nmghbors  and  town¬ 
ship  and  make  big  mohey.  Whole  Free 
month’s  trial  free.  Write  for 
catalog  and  low  prices. 

NEW  HOLLAND 
MACHINE  C 
Box  41  .New 
Holland 
Pa. 


STOP  that  high  lifting  into  your 
ulur  high-wheeled  farm  wagon. 

I  OOlf  up  that  old  running 
i-vrvsn  gear  with  broken 
wheels  and  pull  it  out  of  the 
weed  patch  from  behind  the 
barn. 

I  ISTFN  to  what  our  free 
i-ao  x  1.11  catalogue  says 

about  low-down  steel  wheels 
for  that  gear.  It  will  make 
the  handiest  wagon  you  ever 
had  on  your  farm. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
Box  17,  Havana,  111. 


BEST  MAPLE  SYRUP  EVAPORATOR 

"v^OT  a  single  feature  of  our  Maple  Evaporator 
can  be  dispensed  with.  Simplest  and  mosf 
economical  way  of 
making  M  a  p  1  e 
Syrup.  Produces 
highest  quality 
which  brings  the1 
most  money.  Made 
in  22  sizes  for  large 
and  small  groves. 

Write  for  catalog 
and  state  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Champlain  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  O. 


“  Maple  ”  Evaporators 

Our  “JIuple  Evaporator”  1*  the  mo«t  durable  and  molt 
economical  on  the  market,  only  aeleeted  materlale  being 
u,ed  In  its  construction.  Heavy  eust-tron  frame,  rein¬ 
forced  -beet  «teel  jacket,  extra  heavy  epeclmliy  rolled  tin 
or  galvanlied  Iron  pant. 

Easily  erected,  uses  very  little  fuel  either 
wood  or  coal,  works  smoothly  and  evap¬ 
orates  quickly,  producing  very  line  sugar 
and  syrup.  Hundreds  in  use  giving 
splendid  service.  Moderate  in  cost. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  *ugar  camp  tup- 
pUes. 


McLane- 
Schank 
Hard¬ 
ware  Co. 

Lincsville 

Fa. 


L 


Plan  Now  for  Bigger 
Crops  Next  Summer 

OOK  over  your  fields  and  plan  to 
make  each  of  them  yield  more 
and  at  the  same  time  enrich  the  soil 
for  future  years. 

Write  for  our  booklets,  “Soil  Fertility”  and  “ The  Grass  Crop,” 
and  for  Hubbard’s  1913  Almanac,  containing  valuable  information 
about  soil,  fertilizers  and  other  farm  subjects.  Sent  free  to  any 
address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Dept.  A.  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 
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THIS  RURAL  NKW-YURKER 


January  4, 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


Moving  Winter  Plants. — There  have 
been  so  many  questions  like  the  follow¬ 
ing  that  I  print  this  one  from  New 
York : 

I  a  in  going  to  move  in  a  few  weeks.  I 
have  some  strawberry  plants  here  I 
would  like  to  take  along.  Does  the  law 
allow  this,  and  do  you  think,  considering 
the  very  open  season  we  have  had,  with 
soft  ground  her^  now,  that  if  they  were 
carefully  taken  up  and  set  right  in  again 
in  new  place,  (irmly,  and  mulch  well,  they 
■would  live  and  grow  and  possibly  bear 
some  little  fruit  this  coming  season? 

In  New  Jersey  I  understand  the  law 
to  hold  that  such  strawberry  plants  are 
personal  property  and  could  be  taken 
up  and  carried  away.  On  the  other 
hand,  fruit  on  trees  or  bushes — culti¬ 
vated  year  after  year — like  currants, 
blackberries  or  apples,  become  real 
estate  and  cannot  be  removed.  As  for 
making  such  plants  live,  1  think  it  pos¬ 
sible  if  the  soil  is  not  frozen  too  deep. 
We  have  carried  many  such  plants  over 
by  digging  during  a  thaw  and  planting 
in  flat  boxes  with  soil  around  the  roots. 
These  boxes  were  kept  in  a -cool,  not 
freezing,  place,  and  in  the  Spring  the 
plants  taken  out  and  planted  where  de¬ 
sired.  As  for  digging  them  now  and 
planting  at  once  where  the  new  bed  is 
to  be  made,  1  doubt  if  it  would  pay. 

A  Tobacco  Cure. — To  the  people  who 
ask  how  they  may  get  rid  of  the  to¬ 
bacco  habit,  1  can  only  say  with  great 
thankfulness  that  I  never  had  it  to  get 
rid  of.  Here,  however,  is  a  statement 
from  a  reliable  friend: 

Thirteen  years  ago  I  stopped  the  use  of 
tobacco  by  the  following  treatment.  I 
had  smoked  tobacco  .'JO  years.  I  bought 
two  pounds  of  gentain  root  ground  coarse, 
about  as  coffee  should  be  ground,  spread  it 
on  a  cloth  and  let  it  dry  so  that  it  would 
burn,  got  some  new  clay  pipes  and  smoked 
it  in  place  of  tobacco.  For  the  nerves  I 
used  the  tincture  of  nux  vomica.  This 
should  be  used  on  a  prescription  from  a 
physician.  In  about  three  months  I  was 
curi’d  and  have  not  had  an  appetite  for 
tobacco  since.  It  is  disagreeable  instead. 
You  may  give  this  to  A.  A.  F.  I  should 
advise  him  to  try  it  under  the  direct  ob¬ 
servation  of  his  family  physician  and  use 
his  will  power  the  first  week ;  after  that 
it  will  be  easy.  m.  l. 

I  imagine  that  is  as  sensible  and  ef¬ 
fective  as  any  of  the  so-called  “cures” 
which  are  so  loudly  proclaimed.  Do  not 
under  any  circumstances  begin  taking 
nux  vomica  unless  some  good  physician 
can  watch  the  effect.  1  doubt  if  the 
gentian  root  has  much  beyond  what  they 
call  a  psychological  effect.  To  put  it 
in  small  words,  the  man  who  is  smoking 
may  think  it  helps  him  and  this  takes 
his  mind  away  from  the  desire.  For 
will  power,  or  perhaps  we  might  say 
“won’t”  power,  is  what  does  the  thing. 
We  probably  have  a  number  of  tobacco 
slaves  who  will  read  this.  Do  they 
want  to  follow  M.  L.  to  freedom  by  the 
will  power  route? 

Pork  Figures. — Last  May  we  bought 
three  Red  pigs  of  fair  breeding.  They 
were  put  into  a  little  house  mounted  on 
runners  with  a  portable  yard  attached. 
This  was  hauled  about  in  an  old  sod 
orchard  so  as  to  keep  the  pigs  on  fresh, 
clean  ground.  They  ripped  and  turned 
up  the  sod  in  great  shape.  They  had 
wastes  and  a  grain  slop  each  day.  Grain 
has  been  very  high  this  past  season, 
which  made  it  a  poor  time  for  fattening 
pigs.  Last  week  the  first  of  these  pigs 
was  killed.  It  dressed  208  pounds, 
which  sold  at  1 1  cents.  The  total  cost 
of  grain  for  all  three  pigs  was  $38.50. 
This  pig  brought  $22.88,  his  share  of 
the  grain  costing  $12.84.  We  paid  $4 
for  him  in  May.  The  other  pigs  are  not 
quite  so  good,  but  I  think  they  would 
make  together  about  $64  worth  of  pork, 
while^  the  original  cost  and  the  grain 
foots  up  $50.50.  At  nine  cents  a  pound 
there  would  be  a  very  narrow  margin, 
if  any.  We  might  have  sold  this  pork 
to  better  advantage  by  hunting  up  board¬ 
ing  house  keepers  or  others  who  use 
considerable  meat.  It  would  have  been 
possible  to  sell  five  to  eight  pound 
pieces  over  the  ’phone  and  deliver  by 
parcels  post,  but  we  figure  on  the  prices 
which  our  local  butcher  pays  for  good 
pork.  Does  it  pay  to  make  pork  on  any 
such  margin?  This  means,  do  you  get 
pay  for  your  labor?  We  do  in  this 
case,  for  these  pigs  have  done  a  fine  job 
tearing  up  that  old  sod  and  working 
around  the  trees.  Another  year  I  want 
to  keep  15  or  more  pigs  in  this  same 
way.  Grain  will  be  cheaper,  and  we 
shall  have  more  waste  apples  than  ever. 
A  pig  running  at  large  in  an  orchard 
may  do  considerable  damage,  but  when 
you  keep  him  in  a  small  portable  pen 
you  hold  him  right  down  to  useful  work 
— and  he  will  do  it. 

Farm  Notes. — The  strawberries  are 
comfortable  down  under  their  warm 


blanket  of  mulch.  This  was  put  on  at 
the  first  real  freeze,  and  as  we  had 
material  enough  this  year  a  good  job 
was  done.  We  used  manure,  bean  vines, 
marsh  grass,  straw — anything  that  would 
not  carry  too  many  weed  seeds.  If  I 
had  my  choice  I  should  use  coarse  vines 
of  beans  or  cow  peas.  These  do  not 
mat  down  solidly  over  the  plants,  but 
are  open  enough  to  give  air.  Of  course 
we  all  know  that  the  object  of  mulching 
is  not  to  keep  the  ground  from  freezing, 
but  to  prevent  thawing  when  it  is  once 
frozen  solid.  It  is  the  succession  of 
thaw  and  freeze  which  lifts  the  plants 
and  exposes  the  roots.  Judging  from 
the  growth  of  Fall-sown  barley  on  other 
parts  of  the  farm  I  think  we  can  sow 
this  grain  among  our  berries  and  have 
good  Winter  protection.  This  would 
not  answer  in  a  dry  Fall,  as  the  berries 
would  suffer  without  cultivation,  but  in 
a  wet  Fall  it  would  work.  .  .  .  The 
“cover  crops”  are  all  right,  though  the 
ground  is  frozen  solid.  The  rye  is  still 
bright  green  and  the  Crimson  clover 
looks  bright.  The  tops  of  the  Cow-horn 
turnips  have  faded  out,  and  of  course 
the  roots  have  been  frozen  again  and 
again  and  will  decay  with  warm  weather. 
1  lie  vetch  does  not  look  promising,  but 
I  know  that  it  seldom  does  look  the  part 
it  hnally  plays.  To  my  surprise  the 
Jiarley  is  still  bright  and  green  where 
it  made  its  best  growth.  On  the  whole, 
I  stick  to  my  estimate  that  our  cover 
crops  arc  worth  at  least  $15  an  acre  of 
any  man’s  money  put  into  stable  manure. 

.  .  .  And  the  crop  of  Redheads  and 

Towheads  is  worth  more  yet.  As  I 
write  there  is  a  busy  group  of  little 
correspondents  about  me.  They  arc 
making  out  lists  of  Christmas  presents 
which  they  expect  to  give.  I  think  I 
know  who  will  finally  pay  for  these 
presents,  but  that  is  not  much  compared 
with  the  fun  and  importance  these  little 
folks  are  having.  The  nights  are  long 
now  and  the  evenings  before  the  fire  are 
making  pictures  on  the  minds  of  these 
children  which  will  remain  through  life. 
I  have  been  going  here  and  there  to 
various  fruit  meetings,  and  before  I 
start  the  children  give  a  commission  to 
their  agent  to  bring  back  some  apples  to 
sample.  So  when  I  tell  these  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  that  the  Redheads  want  the  best 
you  ought  to  see  these  experts  hunt  for 
superior  quality.  When  I  get  back  we 
sit  before  our  blazing  fire  and  gravely 
sample  Grimes,  Winesap,  York  Imperial, 
Northern  Spy,  Delicious,  and  all  the 
rest.  They  are  surely  fine,  but  at  the 
last  little  Redhead  goes  and  gets  a  few 
of  our  Baldwins  and  we  put  them  away 
with  the  others.  Then  it  seems  to  be 
the  unanimous  opinion  that  while  these 
prize  apples  have  their  good  points,  after 
all  there  is  nothing  quite  equal  to  a 
Hope  Farm  Baldwin  from  our  mulched 
orchard.  Of  course  I  know  that  Judge 
Van  Deman  would  not  award  us  silver 
cups  or  gold  medals,  but  he  does  not  sit 
before  our  fire,  and  while  he  eats  our 
Baldwins  plan  for  that  beautiful  time  in 
the  future  when  the  Redheads  are  to 
run  the  farm  and  make  these  same  Bald¬ 
wins  do  all  the  beautiful  things  which 
one  may  find  in  the  future  and  in 
dreams.  That  is  our  “scale  of  points” 
for  judging  Hope  Farm  apples. 

And  right  here  seems  a  good  place  to 
print  the  following: 

Some  time  we  would  like  the  opinion  of 
some  of  your  “dyed-in-the-wool”  apple 
cranks  on  the  host  apple,  or  rather  a 
liberal  list  of  the  best  apples  for  baking. 
That  continuous  “dope”  of  the  Hope 
Farmer’s  about  baked  apples  gets  over  us 
like  a  tent.  H.  T. 

Michigan. 

I  call  that  a  good  tent  to  crawl  under, 
for  who  could  not  forget  “the  cares  that 
infest  the  day”  with  good  baked  apples 
at  hand  ?  Ifl  could  have  one  variety 
every  day  in  the  year  for  baking  it 
would  be  Fall  Pippin.  Greening  is  good, 
so  is  Baldwin  or  Northern  Spy.  Where 
it  grows  well  Spitzenburg  will  come  out 
of  the  oven  like  a  benediction  in  red, 
but  Fall  Pippin  is  the  ideal  apple  for 
eating  in  any  form  you  may  name. 

H.  W.  C. 


MORE  POTATOES  PER  ACRE 

Think  of  finding  one  to'eleven  $5  bills 
in  the  furrow,  on  every  acre  you  , 
plant.  It’s  been  done  many 
times.  Plant  the  spaces  you 
skip,  sell  the  potatoes, 
amJyou’vcgotthc  mon¬ 
ey.  No  extra  I  and, 
no  extra  work, 

It  costs  no 


more  to 
prepare 
ground, 
fertilize 
cultivate, 
spray  and 
dig  a  per¬ 
fect 
stand 


This 


m  a  - 
chine  soon 
pays  for  it¬ 
self  and  yet  puts 
real  money  into 
your  pocket.  One  seed 
piece  in  every  spa.  c  and 
one  only.  Uniform  spacing. 
No  injury  to  seed  Ask 
your  dealer  to  show  it 
and  write  us  for  free 
booklet,  “/oo  per  cent 
J>otato  Planting .  "  We 
make  full  line  Potato 
machines,  Garden  tools. 
Sprayers,  etc. 

BATEMAN  M'F'G  CO. 

Bo*  1 020  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Wood  Sawing  Outfitt ,  Three  Styles,  All  Sizes 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY—  DO  LESS  WORK 

YOU  need  on  your  farm  right  now  one  of  our  gasoline  en¬ 
gines.  They  make  money  and  save  work.  Take  them 
wherever  the  work  is.  They  are  strong,  durable,  and  reliable. 
In  fact  they  are  willing  workers  and  never  quit.  Don’t  sleep 
another  night  till  you  have  sent  for  information  that  means 
DOLLARS  FOR  YOU.  Tell  us  S1ZF.  FARM  YOU 
HAVE  and  get  special  proposition.  DO  1 1  NOW. 

TR.  WATERLOO  ENGINE  WORKS, 

137  Liberty  St.,  Now  York  City 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOB 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per* 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  TIm 

International  Silo  Co«  >  u»  main  8t..  Line*?!!!*. 

Licensed  under  Harder  Patent  on  Round  &ilos. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Jack  of  All  Trades 

Kerosene  Engines 


Kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  can  usually  be 
bought  for  less  than  half  tlie  price  of 
gasoline  and  a  Jack  of  All  Trades 
Engine  will  develop  as  much  power 
on  a  gallon  of  kerosene  as  on  a  gallon 
of  gasoline. 

Why  Buy  Gasoline? 

Besides  their  great  economy  tlieso  en¬ 
gines  are  easy  to  handle,  safe,  strong, 
durable.  Always  ready  for  service.  Every 
one  guaranteed.  Sold  at  remarkably  low 
prices  for  high  grade  engines. 

2, 4  amlCi h.  p.  Horizontal; also?, 3. 4 and 
Gh.  p. Vertical.  Ot  hertypesuptoSOOh.  p. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  BT598. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago  New  York  Cleveland  Cincinnati 

Oil  Trnctfon  Eli  trine*,  Wat'-r  Syntomn,  Electric  Light 
PlnntM,  Windmill*,  FVcrl  Grimier*,  Spraying  Outfit*. 


WRITE  FOR  TRIAL  BOTTLE,  He 


(SliFloib|p  TUfle  hark  , 
remedy  for 


A,  n^yj[reiieve, Cough, Cojj^ 

"  1,hV^fXcturV^c 


S&*L  Vaseline 

For  all  the  little  ills  of  all  the  family,  "Vaseline”  is  best. 

Cleansing,  soothing,  softening  to  rough  or  irritated  skin. 

Taken  internally,  relieves  coughs  and  colds. 

The  different  "Vaseline”  preparations,  each  for  particular  uses,  are 
pure,  simple,  safe  home  remedies.  Illustrated  booklet  on  request. 

In  Handy  Glass  Bottles,  Everywhere — Refuse  Substitutes 

CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

(CONSOLIDATED  ) 

35  STATE  STREET  -  NEW  YORK 


The  Rumely 
Complete  Line 


We’ve  been  in  business  since 
1853 — each  year  we’ve  grown 
bigger  and  built  better.  We’ve 
brought  into  the  Rumely  fold  the 
best  reputations  in  the  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  field  —  Secor,  Higgins, 

Olds,  Watts,  Falk,  Adams,  Ad¬ 
vance  and  Gaar-Scott. 

There  is  a  Rumely  Product  for  every  farm  power 
need.  Every  machine  is  a  cost  cutter — a  saving,  not 
an  expense. 

We  have  a  new  general  Rumely  Catalog  and  a  new  general 
Advance-Gaar-Scott  Catalog  and  separate  data-books  on  each 
•machine.  They  are  all  interesting,  valuable  books.  Don  t 
bother  to  write — just  mark  below  with  crosses  and  we’ll  select 
the  catalogs  for  you. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Power-Farming  Machinery 
La  Porte,  Ind. 

TEAR  OFF  HERE.  FILL  OUT  AND  SEND 


Send  Catling 

Wiirbe  in  Market 

(0,t-’l 

Size  Preferred  j  MACHINE 

OilPull  Trader 

GasPull  I  ractor 

Toe-Hold  Trader 

Engine  Gang  Plow 

Corn  Shcller 

Corn  H inker 

Husker-Shreddcr 

Rumely-Olds  Engines 

OilTurn  Engines 

Clover  Mullers 

Automatic  Baler 

Feed  Mill 

Saw  Mill 

Crain  Grader 

Steam  I, factors 

Cream  Separators 

Threshers 

Pumping  Outfits 

Eledric  Light  Outfits 

Pump  Jacks 

Tank  Wagons  46n 

i '.)  i  :i. 
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Ruralisms 


Walnuts  for  Mississippi. 

,7.  T.  M.j  In  urn,  ore,  Mins. — Would  tlie 
Persian  or  English  walnut  succeed  in 
Southwest  Mississippi  on  the  bluff  land 
and  sandy  loam  of  that  region,  with  red 
clay  foundation  and  spotted  with  pipe-clay? 
What  are  the  best  varieties  to  plant  for 
that  section  ?  Would  a  commercial  orchard 
he  profitable? 

Ans. — It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Per¬ 
sian  walnut  will  do  very  well  in  the 
region  mentioned.  The  climate  and  soil 
are  both  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
the  walnut,  and  there  are  a  few  trees 
of  the  European  and  Asiatic  species 
growing  there,  as  well  as  many  trees  of 
our  native  species.  Almost  any  of  the 
varieties  will  be  suitable.  Mayette, 
Franquette  and  Wiltz  are  among  the 
best.  They  should  be  grown  on  native 
walnut  roots.  Seedlings  are  far  better 
than  no  trees,  but  they  are  not  sure  to 
bear  nuts  true  to  the  original,  as  grafted 
trees  would  do.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Simple  Tests  for  Beet  Sugar. 

K.  G.  L.,  Fcrriaburg,  O. — I  am  a  farmer 
and  raising  sugar  beets,  and  the  company 
pays  me  according  to  how  they  test.  I 
feel  that  1  do  not  got  all  that  is  coining 
to  me.  Where  could  I  buy  a  beet  tester? 
A  beet  worker  from  France  told  me  that 
where  he  worked  every  farmer  had  ins 
own  tester  and  tested  every  load  that  lie 
delivered  to  the  factory.  ’  lie  said  you 
would  crush  up  some  of  the  beets,  squeeze 
out  some  of  the  juice,  put  it  in  a  glass 
jar,  then  use  an  instrument  like  a  ther¬ 
mometer  which  would  tell  the  per  cent,  of 
sugar. 

Ans. — Sugar  values  in  beet  and  cane 
juices  are  almost  universally  determined 
by  the  use  of  the  polariscope,  a  rather 
costly  instrument,  requiring  considerable 
practice  to  use  with  accuracy.  The 
juice  of  the  sugar  beet  contains  besides 
saccharose  or  cane  sugar  in  solution, 
varying  proportions  of  protein  and 
earthy  salts,  such  as  those  of  lime  and 
potash.  While  the  sugar  content  gener¬ 
ally  rises  in  proportion  to  the  density 
of  the  juice  as  freshly  expressed,  the 
proportion  is  not  sufficiently  constant 
to  render  the  use  of  the  hydrometer  and 
other  simple  gravity  indicators  of  espe¬ 
cial  value.  Hydrometers  usually  con¬ 
sist  of  a  weighted  tube  or  bulb  of  glass 
or  metal,  provided  with  a  scale  on  the 
stem  or  projecting  portion,  by  which  the 
density  of  the  liquid  can  readily  be 
ascertained.  They  are  used  under  the 
name  of  saccharimeters  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  by  brewers  and  sugar  boilers 
to  determine  the  density  of  syrups  and 
malt  extracts,  but  are  not  considered 
sufficiently  accurate  to  measure  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  saccharose  in  untreated  beet 
or  cane  juices.  The  most  practical  way 
for  the  beet  growers  to  check  up  fac¬ 
tory  allowances  for  sugar  proportion  is 
to  have  an  occasional  polariscope  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  beets  made  by  a  disinterested 
chemist.  v. 


Barberries  from  Seed. 

Will  you  give  the  time  for  picking  bar¬ 
berries,  and  the  process  of  curing  and 
germinating  the  seeds  into  plants? 

Connecticut.  H.  h.  w. 

Gather  the  berries  as  soon  ns  they  are 
fully  ripe,  and  either  sow  them  then,  or 
stratify  in  sand  and  sow  in  the  Spring. 
They  prefer  a  rather  sandy  loam,  well 
drained.  Barberries  comfe  true  to  type 
from  seed,  even  the  purple-leaved  form  re¬ 
producing  a  fair  percentage  of  its  color. 
They  are  also  propagated  by  cuttings,  layers 
and  suckers,  a  layer  usually  taking  two 
years  to  root. 


Prospects  for  Apples. 

What  is  your  opinion  in  regards  to  plant¬ 
ing  apples  at  this  time?  Is  there  already 
too  large  an  acreage  for  the  market? 

Annandale,  N.  ,T.  f.  w.  A. 

It  will  depend  on  the  apples,  the  man 
and  the  location  of  the  orchard.  We  have 
no  fear  for  the  future  of  good  fruit  pro¬ 
duced  reasonably  near  the  large  mnrkets. 
The  varieties  must  be  adapted  to  the  cli¬ 
mate  and  soil,  and  the  trees  must  be  well 
cared  for.  The  plan  of  putting  in  fruit 
without  regard  to  variety  or  adaptability, 
and  not  knowing  beforehand  where  they 
are  tu  be  sold,  is  a  gamble — most  likely  to 
lose. 


Bean  Weevils. 

Will  it  render  dried  beans  unfit  for  table 
use  to  fumigate  them  with  carbon  bisul¬ 
phide?  We  have  trouble  with’the  weevils. 

Ronceverte,  W.  Va.  a.  m’d. 

The  only  method  of  controlling  this  in¬ 
sect,  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  young  pods 
of  the  beans,  is  by  using  bisulphide  of 
carbon  in  the  stored  beans.  The  beans 
should  be  put  in  a  tight  bln  or  other  re¬ 
ceptacle.  The  chemical  Is  exposed  in  sau¬ 
cers  or  other  shallow  dishes,  placed  on 
top  of  the  beans,  the  heavy  vapor  falling 
and  going  through  them  ;  the  quantity  is  at 
the  rate  of  five  pounds  of  the  chemical  to 
each  1,000  cubic  feet  capacity.  Remember 
that,  the  bisulphide  is  highly  inflammable, 
and  handle  as  carefully  as  benzine.  Keep 
the  box  or  bin  tightly  closed  for  24  hours; 
then  air  out.  and  the  chemical  passes 
on,  so  the  beans  are  not  injured  for  con¬ 
sumption.  As  control  methods,  be  sure  the 
wl.  ,  ^(>an  croP  i«  gathered  and  nothing 
left  in  the  field  to  harbor  the  insects; 
fumigate  not  only  the  beans,  but  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  that  has  contained  them.  Never 
plant  infested  seed,  and  burn  any  beans 
noticeably  weevilly. 


Melon  Insects  and  Disease. 

I 'lease  listen  to  tills  tale  of  woe  and 
help  us  out  if  you  can.  Last  Spring  our 
first  lot  of  cucumbers  was  ruined  by  the 
lice  that  gathers  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaf.  The  wilt  got  our  second  plant¬ 
ing.  A  little  later  our  cantaloupe  melons 
were  attacked  by  wilt  which  ruined  about 
one-half  of  the  vines.  Later  something 
like  a  blight  took  the  remainder  of  them. 
Not  a  single  melon  matured.  The  leaves 
became  spotted,  turned  brown  and  would 
become  dry  enough  ty  burn,  but  did  not 
wilt  down.  Also  our  Hubbard  squashes 
were  ruined  by  the  wilt.  Is  there  a  remedy 
for  these  three  troubles,  lice,  wilt  and  blight, 
and  is  there  any  difference  in  varieties  as 
to  their  power  to  resist  these  pests? 

Michigan.  w.  E.  T. 


“  Mortgage  Lifter”  Rhubarb. 

Where  can  I  obtain  Burbank’s  “Mort¬ 
gage  Lifter”  rhubarb?  Would  it  tie  hardy 
in  this  section  of  the  country,  the  northern 
part  of  Ohio,  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  would  it  be  too  late  to  plant  it  this 
Fall?  Would  it  be  advisable  to  procure 
it?  E.  G.  B. 

I  do  not  think  plants  of  Burbank’s 
“Mortgage  Lifter”  rhubarb  are  obtainable, 
at  least  not  from  any  of  the  large  seed  and 
plant  firms  in  the  Eastern  and  near  West¬ 
ern  States,  as  I  have  looked  through  the 
catalogues  of  most  of  the  large  firms  and 
cannot  find  it  listed  in  any  of  them.  This 
variety  was  on  trial  on  The  It.  N.-Y.  trial 
grounds  at  Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  1000-01-02, 
to  tlie  best  of  my  recollection.  It  was  no 
special  improvement  over  Linnaeus  nor  Vic¬ 
toria  in  habit  of  growth,  size  nor  quality. 
All  varieties  of  edible  rhubarb  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  lie  of  ironclad  hardiness,  but  the 
Burbank  seemed  to  suffer  considerably 
from  freezing.  Victoria  is  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  sort.  It  produces  immense  long  stalks 
of  a  cherry  red  color,  which  cook  fine ; 
having  no  strings  or  coarse  matter  makes 
it  a  most  popular  variety.  Rhubarb  can 
be  safely  planted  in  the  Fall  as  late  as  thy 
soil  can  be  worked.  Each  plant  should  have 
a  good  forkful  of  coarse  manure  applied  as 
a  mulch.  k. 


Grange  Discussion  Wanted, — I  am  a 
Granger,  and  I  should  like  to  offer  a  few 
suggestions  as  to  Grange  matters  through  ; 
the  columns  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  First,  I  be- 
lieve  the  initiation  ceremonies  are  too  long. 

I  think  they  should  be  cut  in  two  at  least, 
and  the  initiation  completed  at  one  meet 
ing  instead  of  two,  as  at  present.  It  also 
seems  to  me  to  be  undemocratic  to  allow 
a  small  minority  to  reject  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  Grange.  I  believe  a  two- 
thirds  vote  should  admit  to  membership. 
May  we  not  have  the  opinions  of  other 
Grangers  on  those  and  any  other  matters 
pertaining  to  Grange  affairs? 

New  York.  JOHN  Q.  REYNOLDS. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
K.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

STEADY  HAND 

A  Surgeon’s  Hand  Should  Be  the  Firmest  ol  AH. 


“For  fifteen  years  I  have  suffered 
from  insomnia,  indigestion,  and  nervous¬ 
ness  as  a  result  of  coffee  drinking,”  said 
a  surgeon  the  other  day.  (Tea  is  equally 
injurious  because  it  contains  caffeine, 
the  same  drug  found  in  coffee). 

“The  dyspepsia  became  so  bad  that  I 
had  to  limit  myself  to  one  cup  at  break¬ 
fast.  Even  this  caused  me  to  lose  my 
food  soon  after  I  ate  it. 

“All  the  attendant  symptoms  of  indi¬ 
gestion,  such  as  heart  burn,  palpitation, 
water  brash,  wakefulness  or  disturbed 
sleep,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  nervous¬ 
ness,  etc.,  were  present  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  incapacitate  me  for  my  practice  as 
a  surgeon. 

“The  result  of  leaving  off  coffee  and 
drinking  Postum  was  simply  marvelous. 
The  change  was  wrought  forthwith,  my 
hand  steadied  and  my  normal  condition 
of  health  was  restored.”  Name  given 
upon  request.  Read  the  famous  little 
book,  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs. 
“There’s  a  reason.” 

Postum  now  comes  in  concentrated, 
powder  form,  called  Instant  Postum. 
It  is  prepared  by  stirring  a  level  tea¬ 
spoonful  in  a  cup  of  hot  water,  adding 
sugar  to  taste,  and  enough  cream  to 
bring  the  color  to  golden  brown. 

Instant  Postum  is  convenient;  there’s 
no  waste;  and  the  flavour  is  always  uni¬ 
form.  Sold  by  grocers — 50-cup  tin  30  cts. 
100-cup  tin  50  ets. 

A  5-cup  trial  tin  mailed  for  grocer’s 
name  and  2-cent  stamp  for  postage. 
Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

“KANT-KLOG” 
SPRAYERS 

Gets  twice  tlie  remilts 
■with  same  labor  and  fluid. 

Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarso  sprays 
from  sumo  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  Hardens,  whitewash 
lug,  etc.  Agcuts  Wauled.  Booklet  tree. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 

196  BROADWAY,  Rochester,  N-  Y. 


un  Mnnn  ff  you  want  a  cheap,  simple,  abso- 
nu  jYiunt  Jutely  sure  way  to  keep  Every 
RABBITS  Rabbit  and  Every  Borer  out  of 
...  your  orchard,  paint  your  trees 

with  SULFOCIUE  the  new  concentrated  sulphur 
compound.  Simple  to  prepare.  Cheaply  and  easily  i 
applied.  One  application  will  last  for  six  months.  ! 
Absolutely  certain.  “Sulfocide”  will  solve  tlie 
rabbit  problem.  Write  Today  for  book- 
let,  Sulpocidb— Sure  Protection  “U  MORE 
from  Rabbits  and  Borers.”  Address  H.  BORERS 
G.  Pratt  Co.,  so  Church  St.,N.Y.City. 
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The  Sprayer  With  the  Trouble  Left  Out 


6,000  of  This  Machine  in  Use  Today 

'THOUSANDS  of  the  most  successful  fruit  growers  say  their  success  is  in  a  large  measure 
*  duo  to  the  reliable  and  effective  operation  of  this  machine.  It  is  noted  for  its 

RELIABILITY— LARGE  CAPACITY 
HIGH  PRESSURE— LIGHT  WEIGHT 

When  you  buy  a  “Hardio”  you  take  no  chances.  They  are  right  all  the  way  through,  from 
the  engine  to  the  nozzle.  The  growers  of  any  fruit  section  of  this  country  will  tell  you  this. 

We  make  several  other  sizes  and  styles.  Our  catalogue  and  prices  are  ready  for  you.  A 
postal  card  will  bring  them.  Write  it  now. 

THE  HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

HUDSON,  MICHIGAN.  HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 


No  -  money  -  in  - 
advance,  no  bank 
deposit. 

Kill  the  scale — save  your  trees — increase 
your  crop  50$  by  using  a  HURST  SPRAYER. 
Sprayers  for  every  purpose — man,  horse 
and  gasoline  power.  All  develop  high 
pressure  and  have  thorough  agitation. 
Horse  power  works  automatically 
in  field  and  orchard.  No  hard 
pumping  required.  All  Hurst 
Sprayers  have  brass  ball  valves, 
plungers,  strainer,  and  packing 
band.  No  leather  or  rubber  to 
cause  trouble. 

Guaranteed  lor  5  years.  We  pay  freight. 

Write  us  today  and  we  will  send  you  cata¬ 
log  and  spraying  guide,  showing  all  kinds 
of  sprayers,  also  special  free  sprayer  offer. 
Write  today.  Be  first  and  save  money. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  COMPANY 

283  North  St.,  Canton.  Ohio 


D  AY  We  M  ake' 

t\f*i  Sprayers 
■  ror  Everybody 


Backet. Barrel. 4-Row  Potato  Sprayers, 
Power  Orchard  Rigs,  etc. 

There’s  a  Field  sprayer  for  every  need,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  all  experts  the  world’s  best  line. 

THIS  EMPIRE  KING 

leads  everything  of  Its  kind.  Throws  fine 
mist  spray  with  alrong  force,  no  clogging, 
strainers  are  brushed  and  kept  clean 
and  liquid  is  thoroughly  agitated 
automatically. 

1  Corrosion  Is  Impossible. 
Write  for  directions  and 
formula.  Also  catalog  on 
entire  sprayer  line.  We  have 
the  sprayer  to  meet  your 
■  "exact  wants.  Address 
FIELD  FORCE  PTTMP  CO., 
Eleventh  Street,  Elmira,  N.  T. 


HTLarrr  Ab  Orchard 

Sprayer 

*aTpo ~~  ^ 
Sprayer 

1 

PASTE  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  POWDERED 

(Mir  SCflIEJ'LLER 

Easily  Applied— .Simply  Mix  With  Water  and  Spray 
Barrel!  (50  Rah).  15.00  ^-hbl.  (80  pal.)...  $9.90 

INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

1  2  BAYVIEW  AVE.  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Writ©  for  **PrncllcaI  S|^^ayinfi:',  —  Bent  book  on  Npraylug. 
Write  for  Prices — Dealers  Wanted 


BOTHERED 
WITH  SCALE? 

The  one  absolute¬ 
ly  sure  spray  for 
San  Jose  is 
“Scalecide.”  Used 
in  the  best  orchards 
everywhere.  En¬ 
dorsed  bv  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions.  Wil!  keep  your  trees 
cleanandhealthy  andmake  them 
yield  number  one  fruit.  Better 
than  lime  sulphur.  Easy  to  handle.  Will  not  clog 
orcorrode  the  pump  or  injure  the  skin.  "Scalecide” 
has  no  substitute.  OUR  SERVICE  DEPART¬ 
MENT  furnishes  everything  for  the  orchard. 

Write  today  to  Department  "N"  for  new  book 
—’■Pratt  s  Hand  Book  for  Fruit  Growers” 

.  and  "Scalecide”  the  Tree  Saver.  Both  free. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City 


WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 
SOUND  AND  TORN 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO. 
725  BROADWAY.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y 


[RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


RHODES  MFG.  CO., 

529  3.  DIVISION  AVE  ,  GRAND  RAPID3,  niCH. 


'THE  only 
pruner 

made  that  cut* 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  docs  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


ON  YOUR  FARM  OR  COUNTRY  ESTATE 

Alfalfa  permanently  enriches  the  soil  in  which  it  grows  and  yields  a  *ure  crop  of  the  finest  forage. 
You  can  grow  it  ott  your  farm  !  But  you  must  meet  your  particular  soil  conditions-  therefore — we  wilt 
without  cost  or  obligation  give  you  expert  advice  on  the  selection  of  seed — seed  bed  preparation — 
planting — and  care  necessary  to  meet  your  requirements  and  secure  a  perfect  stand  with  the  aid  of 

FARMOGERM  INOCULATION 

Standard  throughout  the  world 

Let  us  tell  yon  of  the  method  of  growing  Vetch  with  your  spring  planting  of  Oats  to  increase  the  Oat  crop  and 
enrich  the  soil  nt  the  same  time.  Also  how  to  secure  the  same  results  by  growing  Soy  Beans  or  other  legumes  with 
your  Corn.  This  in  practical  information  of  value  to  every  farmer. 


I.tv  OUT  A  PLAN  OF  t.TVKKAL 
YEAR — SEYD  US  PART lul  l  Alls  AND 


son.  FNltlUHMFVr  AM)  F'ARAt  IMPROVEMENT  POR  THIS 
LET  US  IIEM’  YOU  PLAY  IT  ECO. VOMICA  LI.  Y  AND  EFFICIENTLY 


EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Our  A cur  Book  No.  54  ready  January  1st.  Sent  free. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  §2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
marks,  or  10}£  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Odlce  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  Discount  for  time  orders. 
References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and 
cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub- 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


There  is  one  character  that  we  find  it  hard  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with.  That  is  the  regular  reader  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  who  has  bought  trees  from  H.  M.  Whiting  and 
now  wants  to  get  away  from  his  contract.  We  have 
selected  Mr.  Whiting  as  a  typical  exponent  of  ‘“guff,” 
and  explained  his  methods  over  and  over  so  many 
times  that  it  seems  incredible  that  one  of  our  readers 
should  sign  one  of  his  orders.  When  such  a  man 
does  this  it  seems  to  us  one  of  those  hard  and  irri¬ 
tating  cases  where  the  patient  should  take  his  medi¬ 
cine  quietly  and  “never  do  it  again.” 

* 

We  are  glad  to  give  you  the  story  of  that  Kansas 
road  club  in  words  of  the  men  who  organized  it. 
You  see  what  they  did;  got  everyone  interested  in 
the  subject  up  to  the  point  where  they  were  willing 
to  work  with  pick  and  shovel.  There  must  be  some 
strong  incentive  before  the  average  man  will  raise 
a  crop  of  blisters  over  something  which  does  not 
interest  him  directly.  Perhaps  it  is  easier  to  develop 
this  interest  in  Kansas  than  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
but  we  doubt  it.  Human  nature  is  much  the  same 
all  over  and  a  few  patient  and  determined  men  in 
anv  community  can  direct  public  thought  and  work 
industrial  miracles  among  their  neighbors.  That  is 
just  what  this  road  club  did  and  they  did  it  well. 

* 

The  farmers’  conventions  and  meetings  have  as  a 
rule  been  larger  and  more  useful  than  ever  this 
season.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  fruit  meet¬ 
ings.  More  jrounger  men  than  ever  before  are  to 
be  seen,  and  they  bring  a  spirit  and  confidence  in 
the  future  which  breeds  enthusiasm.  It  seems  too 
as  if  there  were  more  town  or.  city  people  present, 
particularly  at  the  evening  sessions.  This  is  a  good 
sign,  for  it  is  a  most  important  thing  to  get  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer  together  on  common  ground. 
Many  of  the  fruit  growers’  meetings  ptepare  for  this 
by  filling  the  evening  programmes  with  popular  sub¬ 
jects,  or  even  entertainments  or  by  substituting  a 
banquet.  This  may  not  be  in  line  with  the  ideas 
of  those  who  regard  these  meetings  as  schools, 
but  we  think  the  results  show  that  it  is  a  very  wise 
plan. 

* 

Naturally  at  this  season  we  have  a  flood  of  corre¬ 
spondence  from  our  readers.  As  we  have  often  stated, 
we  doubt  if  there  is  a  paper  or  magazine  in  the  coun¬ 
try  with  a  “family”  of  readers  wherein  such  kindly 
and  helpful  relations  exist  as  are  found  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  family.  If  we  were  to  single  out  one  from  the 
thousands  of  letters  from  old  friends  it  would  be  the 
following : 

Please  find  enclosed  my  renewal  for  1913,  also  one 
10-weeks’  name.  I  feel  like  saying  something  nice  about 
The  R.  N.-Y.  after  reading  it  for  the  last  18  years,  but 
can't  think  of  anything  more  appropriate  than  simply 
“God  bless  you  in  your  efforts.”  So  I  will  wish  you  a 
prosperous  New  Year  and  remain 
•  Yours  truly, 

P.  D.  MILLER. 

We  are  able  to  read  between  the  lines  of  that  heart¬ 
felt  note.  No  man  could  say  more,  and  every  word 
of  it  is  sincere. 

* 

In  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and 
Chicago  the  price  of  storage  eggs  has  dropped  to  a 
figure  which  allows  only  a  moderate  profit,  instead  of 
the  extravagant  percentage  many  speculators  had 
hoped  to  get.  The  activity  of  the  Housewives’  League 
in  the  various  cities  is  clearly  responsible  for  this  re¬ 
duction,  although  some  dealers  insist  that  it  is  the 
result  of  “natural  causes,”  cold  storage  laws,  etc. 
Others  are  prophesying  very  low  prices  in  April,  when 
buying  for  storage  is  normally  heaviest,  claiming  that 
speculators  will  not  take  hold  as  usual  unless  a  profit 
“worth  while”  is  in  sight.  Those  who  have  studied 
the  workings  of  the  egg  market  from  an  unbiased 
point  of  view,  however,  know  that  speculation  in  foods 
which  nuts  a  market  on  an  artificial  rather  than  a  nat¬ 
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ural  basis  is  pernicious  in  result.  Some  producers 
may  profit  temporarily  by  the  reckless  buying  of 
plungers  in  food  deals,  but  sooner  or  later  a  crash  is 
sure  to  come  which  will  bring  disquiet  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  to  the  market.  If,  as  often  happens,  the  specu¬ 
lator  is  in  debt  for  part  of  the  goods,  the  producer, 
who  thought  he  sold  so  well,  will  share  in  the  loss. 
Prices  for  fancy  qualities  usually  range  much  above 
food  value,  but  in  medium  to  good  grades  the  actual 
food  value  of  eggs,  as  compared  with  other  staples  at 
the  time,  should  govern  the  prices  rather  than  the 
wilful  or  misguided  actions  of  booming  speculators. 

* 

We  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  the  system  of 
agricultural  credits  employed  in  Germany  would  not 
be  suitable  here  in  all  its  details.  We  may  take  some 
foundation  principles  but  the  details  must  be  worked 
out  to  suit  American  conditions.  The  German  people 
have  peculiar  habits  of  thought  and  methods  of  action 
which  are  very  different  from  those  found  in  America. 
The  German  army  system,  the  character  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  national  traditions  all  tend  to  make  the 
German  farmer  obedient  to  control  and  naturally  in¬ 
clined  to  co-operate.  As  all  of  us  know  the  exact 
reverse  is  true  of  most  American  farmers.  They 
have  been  taught  for  generations  to  be  independent, 
and  have  not  formed  the  co-operative  habit.  Thus 
we  can  see  that  details  must  be  worked  out  to  suit 
human  nature  as  we  find  it  on  American  farms. 

* 

The  California  people  are  prepared  to  make  the 
most  of  parcels  post  from  the  start.  Boxes  of 
fancy  prunes  are  put  up  ready  for  mailing,  and 
after  January  i  they  will  be  sent  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  by  parcels  post.  This  is  done  largely  to  ad¬ 
vertise  California  products,  and  also  to  develop  a 
retail  trade  right  with  the  consumer.  We  believe 
that  this  example  will  soon  be  followed  by  other 
sections  which  have  characteristic  products  to  sell. 
We  have  little  sympathy  with  the  critics  who  are 
complaining  that  the  form  of  parcels  post  is  not 
what  we  need.  Granted !  The  way  to  get  what 
we  need  is  to  sail  in  and  make  this  one  so  success¬ 
ful  that  we  have  only  to  ask  in  order  to  have  it 
improved.  At  Pittsburgh  too  the  report  is  that 
arrangements  are  being  made  with  many  farmers 
to  ship  eggs  by  mail.  The  thing  is  sure  to  develop. 
Do  not  be  impatient  at  first,  but  stay  by  the  system 
until  you  learn  how  to  use  it. 

* 

Every  day  brings  us  new  letters  about  this  “Luther 
Burbank  Society.”  These  are  forwarded  from  friends 
who  have  received  the  pleasant  invitation  to  become 
one  of  the  first  “100  life  members”  at  $151.  Most  of 
our  friends  see  the  point  at  once.  They  have  never 
done  anything  to  warrant  their  being  yoked  in  life 
membership  with  the  “great”  characters  named  in  the 
printed  list  which  is  sent  with  the  letter.  These 
friends  have  sense  enough  to  know  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  selected  for  this  great 
honor.  We  should  judge  that  these  circulars  are 
being  sent  to  thousands  of  people — each  one  getting 
the  idea  that  he  is  to  be  one  of  58  fortunate  mortals 
selected  from  the  millions  of  other  more  or  less 
famous  humans.  It  certainly  is  a  great  scheme.  We 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  one  of  Mr.  Burbank’s 
“origination”  or  not,  but  we  will  guarantee  that  the 
gentleman  who  started  it  could  cross  a  basswood  ham 
on  a  wooden  nutmeg,  plant  the  seed  in  the  garden  of 
a  sucker’s  mind  and  raise  a  crop  of  money. 

* 

As  you  know,  we  have  taken  the  ground  that  men 
connected  with  our  agricultural  colleges  and  experi¬ 
ment  stations  should  keep  out  of  private  business 
enterprises  where  their  names  or  reputations  would 
be  used  for  promoting  financial  schemes.  We  have 
pointed  out  connections  of  this  sort  where  the  man’s 
official  connection  was  cunningly  used  to  promote 
a  questionable  business.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  takes  strong  ground 
on  this  point.  No  geologist  connected  with  the 
Survey  is  permitted  to  own  stock  in  any  mining  com¬ 
pany  in  this  country.  Nor  is  this  all: 

Even  after  resignation  from  the  Survey  a  geologist  is 
in  honor  bound  by  a  written  promise  not  to  act  as  an 
expert  in  mining  litigation  in  any  district  that  he  may 
have  investigated  while  on  the  Survey,  until  three  years 
shall  have  elapsed  since  his  resignation  or  until  10  years 
shall  have  passed  since  he  made  an  official  report  on  the 
district.  It  is  supposed  that  after  these  periods  of  limi¬ 
tation  the  local  information  gained  in  his  official  capacity 
will  have  ceased  to  he  of  special  advantage  in  current 
litigation. 

This  is  a  fine  position  to  take  in  these  days  when 
there  is  a  craze  for  mining  stock  investments.  The 
fake  promoters  would  like  to  be  able  to  say  that 
some  government  geologist  endorsed  them.  In  ef¬ 
fect  that  is  what  the  smaller  promoters  were  a^ter 
when  they  engaged  college  men  for  their  schools 
or  schemes. 


January  4, 

For  the  past  few  weeks  the  New  England  people 
have  been  greatly  stirred  up  over  a  vital  railroad 
question.  The  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  railroad  has  ob¬ 
tained  a  practical  monopoly  of  freight  and  passenger 
traffic  in  Southern  New  England.  By  ownership, 
lease  or  “understanding”  this  company  operates  rail 
and  water  routes  so  there  is  little  or  no  competition. 
The  Grand  Trunk  railroad  has  long  desired  direct 
communication  with  Boston  and  New  York.  The 
managers  saw  a  way  to  accomplish  this  by  building 
several  short  connecting  lines  which  would  give  them 
an  outlet  through  Providence,  R.  I.  They  obtained 
the  necessary  legislation  from  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island,  and  began  work  on  the  short  roads. 
The  New  England  people  felt  that  this  meant  the 
beginning  of  true  competition  in  place  of  a  hard 
monopoly.  Suddenly  the  work  stopped.  The  first 
explanation  was  that  the  European  war  had  shut 
off  credit  in  London  and  the  Grand  Trunk  was 
unable  to  obtain  funds.  This  did  not  satisfy  the 
Rhode  Island  people  who  had  given  up  too  much 
to  the  new  enterprise.  They  claimed  that  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  had  come  to  an 
“agreement.”  This  means  that  instead  of  fighting  over 
th  traffic  they  would  work  together  and  divide  it. 
The  Grand  Trunk  would  then  be  saved  the  expense 
of  constructing  its  own  roads  and  the  “New  Haven” 
would  prevent  rival  tracks  being  built.  Of  course 

the  Grand  Trunk  was  under  obligation  to  carry  out 
its  work — but  what  is'  an  obligation  to  the  public 

anyway?  An  investigation  led  to  the  indictment  of 
C.  S.  Mellen,  president  of  the  “New  Haven”  and  E. 
J.  Chamberlain  and  A.  W.  Smithers  of  the  Grand 

Trunk.  They  must  stand  trial  for  conspiring  to 

restrain  trade.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  the 
evidence  or  try  the  case  in  advance.  We  think  it 
will  be  pushed  to  the  limit  and  if  these  men  are 
found  guilty,  after  a  fair  trial,  they  should  not  escape 
with  a  fine,  but  they  should  go  to  jail  and  serve  their 
sentences. 

* 

We  have  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  attitude 
of  the  New  York  “Times”  toward  farmers  and 
their  interests.  Now  we  come  to  express  apprecia¬ 
tion.  The  “Times”  carries  this  motto,  “All  the 
news  that’s  fit  to  print,”  so  we  assume  the  follow¬ 
ing  dispatch  from  Pittsburgh  is  correct: 

A  week  ago  125  carloads  of  cabbage  reached  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  market.  The  wholesale  price  rapidly  tumbled,  aud 
finally  carloads  were  offered  for  the  freight  charges, 
amounting  to  88.  Cabbages  were  sold  for  $1  a  wagon 
load,  and  the  buyer  was  allowed  to  pile  the  wagon  as 
high  as  he  could.  Notwithstanding  this  only  six  carloads 
were  sold  and  the  rest  rotted.  According  to  information 
reaching  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  while  this  was 
happening  the  retail  price  of  cabbage  was  the  highest  ever 
known  here.  A  two  and  one-half  pound  head  of  cabbage 
was  sold  by  grocers  for  eight  cents.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  grocer's  profit  was  540  per  cent,  if  he  paid  the  market 
quotation  of  50  cents  per  100  pounds,  but  if  he  bought 
a  two-ton  wagon  load  for  $1  he  made  0,400  per  cent. 

That  tallies  with  our  own  information  as  regards 
many  of  the  large  markets.  We  have  for  years 
watched  the  potato  crop,  only  to  find  that  the  price 
to  consumers  varies  but  little  whether  the  farmers 
receive  30  cents  or  90  cents  at  their  station.  The 
middlemen  and  handlers  will  hold  up  the  consumer’s 
price  whenever  they  can.  Yet  the  “Times”  has  been 
insisting  that  the  farmers  are  responsible  for  high 
prices  and  that  the  railroads  and  middlemen  are 
benefactors.  Such  papers  are  great  advocates  of 
the  “two  heads  of  cabbage”  theory.  According  to 
their  logic  the  great  trouble  was  that  there  were 
not  250  cars  instead  of  125 !  The  “Times”  knows 
very  well  that  while  the  farmers  got  nothing  for 
that  cabbage  the  railroads  demanded  pay  for  haul¬ 
ing  every  carload ! 


BREVITIES. 

“Unlawful  Iowa  'Weeds  and  their  Extermination”  is 
the  title  of  Circular  No.  5,  issued  by  the  Iowa  State 
College.  It  conveys .  information  every  farmer  needs  in 
just  such  handy  form. 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  Circular  No.  163,  “Hydrocyanic- 
Acid  Gas  Against  Household  Insects,”  which  gives  valua¬ 
ble  instruction  regarding  this  fumigation. 

The  old  English  farmers  put  their  advice  about  keeping 
barnyard  manure  into  two  lines : 

“Keep  it  moist  and  tread  it  tight 
And  it  will  well  your  care  requite.” 

That  is  pretty  much  the  whole  story. 

Not  long  ago  a  correspondent  said  that  college  base¬ 
ball  players  were  exerting  a  good  influence  through  the 
game !  Now  comes  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University 
saying  that  baseball  is  helping  save  the  Chinese  by  driving 
out  games  of  chance! 

Considerable  work  is  being  done  with  painting  various 
substances  on  the  truuks  of  chestnut  trees  to  destroy  or 
check  the  blight.  Where  the  disease  has  only  begun  its 
work  the  spots  may  be  cut  out  and  antiseptic  washes  used, 
but  thus  far  painting  the  entire  trunk  to  prevent  the 
disease  lias  not  given  great  results. 
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FARM  CREDITS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
,  No.  1. 

Do  we  need  a  system  of  credits  for 
financing  farms,  mortgages,  farm  im¬ 
provements  and  farm  business  in  the 
United  States?  Don’t  answer  quickly. 
Let  us  first  examine  the  subject.  We 
have  received  a  few  letters  saying 
farmers  can  get  all  the  credit  they 
want  now,  if  they  have  property  to 
justify  the  loan.  This  is  true  of  some 
farmers  in  some  sections ;  but  it  rs  not 
true  of  many  sections,  and  it  is  hardly 
true  of  all  farmers  in  any  section.  In 
well-developed  sections  close  to  large 
villages,  with  banking  facilities,  pros¬ 
perous  and  established  farmers,  carry¬ 
ing  a  regular  account  in  the  local  banks, 
are  of  course  able  to  get  short  time 
accommodations  at  the  bamc;  and  they 
would  probably  have  little  trouble  in 
financing  a  mortgage  on  the  farm;  but 
they  are  not  the  rule,  but  exceptional 
cases,  and  even  such  favored  borrowers 
in  this  country  must  pay  from  two  to 
five  per  cent,  higher  rate  for  the  loan 
than  is  paid  by  municipalities  and  large 
corporate  interests,  under  the  system 
adapted  to  their  needs. 

Many  other  farmers  write  us  that 
they  are  unable  to  get  credit  on  any 
terms,  and  still  more  write  that  they 
can  borrow  only  on  terms  that  are 
ruinous.  In  the  case  of  mortgages  the 
interest  rate  runs  in  some  cases  as 
high  as .  8  to  10  per  cent.  The  mort¬ 
gage  is  written  for  one  or  three  years, 
rarely  for  five  years ;  and  usually  there 
is  10  per  cent,  added  for  “shave  money” 
under  the  pretense  of  commission  or 
service  in  placing  the  loan.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  fees  of  lawyers  and 
execution  and  recording  of  papers,  often 
increasing  the  expense  10  per  cent.  more. 
When  the  mortgage  term  expires,  in 
some  cases  it  is  permitted  to  stand  as 
an  open  mortgage,  keeping  the  owner 
in  doubt  and  often  in  dread  of  the  de¬ 
mand  for  prompt  payment  in  bulk.  More 
often  the  owner  is  obliged  to  go  through 
the  original  process  to  get  a  renewal, 
or  he  must  go  out  and  hunt  up  a  new 
loan  with  the  same  burden  of  expense 
to  replace  the  mortgage.  In  any  case 
the  farmer  is  never  free  from  anxiety 
and  worry.  The  mortgage  terms  expire 
rapidly,  and  the  borrower  no  sooner 
recovers  from  the  expense  of  one  than 
he  is  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
providing  a  new  loan.  Again  the  mort¬ 
gage  is  payable  in  bulk.  He  cannot  ap¬ 
ply  small  savings  from  time  to  time  to 
reduce  the  mortgage  and  save  interest. 
This  leaves  his  little  savings  in  his 
hands  and  he  becomes  the  prey  of  get 
rich  quick  promoters  and  gold  brick 
vendors. 

In  the  matter  of  personal  credits  the 
average  American  farmer  fares  even 
worse  than  when  he  applies  for  a  mort¬ 
gage  loan.  Practically  all  the  banks 
in  rural  districts  are  National  banks, 
which  are  by  law  forbidden  to  accept 
real  estate  security  for  loans.  It  would 
be  useless  for  the  farmer  to  apply  to 
them  personally  for  a  loan.  Usually 
he  would  not  know  the  officers  of  the 
bank  if  he  met  them  on  the  street. 
Their  paths  do  not  run  in  the  same 
direction.  The  National  banks  are 
organized  in  theory  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  business  of  the  town  and 
city.  In  practice  it  is  utilized  for  that 
purpose,  and  for  the  additional  and 
perfectly  proper  purpose  of  making 
money  for  its  stockholders.  Neither 
in  its  inception  nor  in  its  practice  was 
it  ever  intended  to  be  a  means  of 
financing  the  farm  mortgage  or  the 
business  of  the  farm.  This  leaves  the 
American  farmer  without  organized 
means  to  supply  his  personal  credit.  He 
is  obliged  to  resort  to  such  means  as 
his  environment  affords.  He  has  litttle 
choice  in  his  purchases.  The  local 
tradesman  who  extends  him  credit  gets 
his  trade  irrespective  of  the  quality  or 
price  of  the  goods.  Once  that  running 
account  is  started  the  farmer  is  bound 
hand  and  foot  to  his  creditor.  I  have 
personally  known  instances  where  the 
total  supplies  were  purchased  from 
such  a  creditor,  and  the  products  of 
the  farmer  turned  iji  to  him  from 
time  to  time  in  part  payment.  The 
farm  products  turned  in  were  marketed, 
and  the  returns  credited,  but  the  farmer 
never  handled  a  cent  of  cash  coming 
or  going.  In  the  South  the  cotton  is 
pledged  and  sold  to  secure  seed  and 
fertilizer  before  the  ground  is  plowed 
for  the  crop.  The  local  storekeeper 
is  the  farmer’s  banker,  as  well  as  his 
grocer,  and  supply  house.  In  addition 
lie  receives  the  farmers’  product;  and 
exacts  his  heavy  toll  on  everything  that 
goes  to  the  farm  or  that  leaves  it. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  not 
strange  that  owners  hesitate  to  mort¬ 
gage  the  farm  for  drainage  or  other 


improvements;  nor  that  young  people 
refuse  to  put  their  little  legacies  or 
savings  into  a  mortgaged  farm,  and 
hasten  to  the  city  in  quest  of  better 
conditions.  john  j.  dillon. 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — The  New  York  City  De¬ 
partment  of  Health  announced  December 
19,  that  beginning  on  January  I  inocula¬ 
tion  against  typhoid  fever  will  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  department.  Inoculations 
will  be  made  at  the  home  of  the  applicants 
or  at  the  central  office  of  the  department, 
Centre  and  Walker  streets,  or  the  culture 
will  be  furnished  free  to  physicians.  All 
requests  for  immunization  must  be  made 
or  approved  by  the  attending  physician. 

United  States  Judge  John  M.  Cheny  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  enjoined  the  Southern 
Express  Company  from  accepting  liquor 
shipments  from  Georgia  dealers  consigned 
to  interstate  points  December  19.  If  the 
decision  stands  every  wholesale  liquor 
house  in  Georgia  will  have  to  close  up. 
The  injunction  was  asked  for  by  Florida 
whiskey  houses,  who  said  that  the  Georgia 
houses  were  doing  a  large  jug  trade  in  the 
State  in  violation  of  the  prohibition  law. 
The  Southern  Express  Company  will  ap¬ 
peal. 

December  21  Judge  Foster  sentenced 
Samuel  Levine,  a  New  York  horse  poisoner, 
to  State  prison  for  not  les  than  three 
years  and  six  months,  and  not  more  than 
seven  years  and  six  months.  For  a  long 
time  gangs  of  Jewish  blackmailers  have 
been  poisoning  horses  belonging  to  small 
business  men,  chiefly  on  the  East  Side, 
arsenic  being  administered  to  the  animals 
on  the  streets,  and  in  the  stables,  when¬ 
ever  the  victims  refused  the  money.  The 
director  of  the  welfare  committee  of  the 
Jewish  Committee  told  the  judge:  “Not 
only  has  horse  poisoning  been  general,  but 
these  criminals  were  organized  and  con¬ 
ducted  their  iniquities  in  a  regular  and 
systematic  way.  Every  stableman  was 
taxed  so  much  by  this  gang.  The  ice  cream 
dealers  were  taxed  five  cents  for  every 
bag  of  salt  they  used  in  their  business. 
This  amounted  to  $3,400  in  one  season. 
Milk  dealers  had  to  pay  their  pro  rata 
share.  The  victims  were  so  demoralized 
and  cowed  that  they  were  afraid  to  appeal 
for  aid  to  the  proper  authorities ;  and 
when  there  was  one  who,  driven  to  des¬ 
peration,  had  one  of  these  wretches  ar¬ 
rested  for  extortion,  the  other  owners  of 
horses  were  held  up  and  made  to  pay  the 
legal  expeuses  of  the  criminal.” 

An  oleomargarine  factory  ten  miles  from 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  raided  December  20, 
by  agents  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  addition  to  1.000  pounds  of 
white  oleomargarine,  more  than  700  pounds 
colored  in  imitation  of  butter  and  packed 
in  one  and  two  pound  jars  readv  for  de¬ 
livery  were  discovered.  The  plant  was 
complete  with  large  mixing  vats,  paddles 
and  bottles  of  color.  Everything  on  the 
premises,  including  $300  in  cash,  was 
seized  by  the  United  States  revenue  agents. 

President  Taft  has  granted  a  full  pardon 
to  John  H.  Hall,  formerly  United  States 
District  Attorney,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  con¬ 
victed  on  June  1,  1909,  of  conspiring  in 
connection  with  unlawful  fencing  of  public 
lands  in  Eastern  Oregon.  The  President's’ 
action  was  based  on  the  ground  that  Hall 
is  innocent.  Hall  was  fined  $1,000  and 
sentenced  to  sixty  days  in  jail.  He  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  but  his  appeal  was  dismissed  on 
technical  grounds  the  day  he  was  pardoned 
by  the  President. 

During  a  furious  southwest  gale  and 
sleet  storm  the  Furness  Line  steamship 
Florence,  from  Halifax  to  St.  Johns,  N.  B.. 
was  wrecked  near  St.  Shott’s,  St.  Mary’s 
Bay,  December  20.  The  captain  and  21 
of  the  crew  were  drowned.  The  onlv  pas¬ 
senger  on  board  was  also  drowned.  A 
mate  and  four  others  of  the  crew  reached 
land  and  were  saved.  Captain  Barr  of 
the  steamer  and  all  his  men  reached  shore 
after  the  vessel  struck,  but  the  lofty,  in¬ 
accessible  cliffs  of  St.  Shotts  prevented 
their  escape.  The  big  tide,  backed  up  by 
the  southwest  gale,  made  it  impossible  to 
remain  there,  and  all  hands  were  obliged 
to  put  back  to  the  ship,  which  was  pound¬ 
ing  heavily.  Captain  Barr  felt  confident 
that  the  wind  would  go  down,  but  Second 
Mate  J.  lledley  volunteered  to  take  four 
men  in  one  of  the  ship’s’  boats  and  seek 
a  more  favorable  landing  place  further 
along  the  coast.  In  the  heavv  seas  then 
running  the  captain  was  unwilling  to  risk 
more  lives  and  give  his  consent  to  the 
second  mate's  expedition  with  reluctance. 
These  were  the  only  men  saved. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Dairy  Union  will  meet  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  January  21-23.  This  meeting  occurs 
at  the  same  time  as  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Horticultural 
Association  and  the  Live  Stock  Breeders’ 
Association.  Speakers  of  note  from  various 
sections  of  the  country  will  discuss  present 
day  problems,  and  the  meetings  will  be 
of  interest  not  only  to  the  milk  producer 
and  the  creamery  man,  but  also  to  the 
milk  distributor  and  the  consumer.  Prizes 
will  be  offered  for  various  classes  of  milk 
products,  such  as  butter,  market  milk, 
cream,  etc.  These  dairy  products  will  be 
exhibited  in  conuectiou  with  the  corn  and 
fruit  show.  There  will  also  be  a  limited 
space  available  for  exhibits  of  dairy  ma¬ 
chinery  and  apparatus.  II.  E.  Van  Nor¬ 
man,  secretary,  State  College,  Pa. 

There  should  be  an  inspection  of  all 
dairy  herds  of  cattle  at  least  once  a  vear, 
declared  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Huson  at  Albany,  December  21.  -The 
tuberculosis  test  is  all  right  as  far 
as  .it  goes,”  said  the  Commissioner,  “but 
it  is  too  slow.  We  should  have  a  legisla¬ 
tive  appropriation  big  enough  to  employ 
veterinarians  enough  to  make  a  quick  in¬ 
spection  at  least  once  a  year.  There  should 
be  a  change  in  the  method  of  paying 
owners  for  diseased  cattle  destroyed  so 
that  an  owner  will  receive  $15  a  head  flat 
and  permission  to  dispose  of  the  hide.”  In 
his  report  to  the  Legislature  Commissioner 
Huson  will  recommend  the  establishment  of 
county  farm  bureaus  to  be  maintained  by 
the  Federal.  State  and  county  governments. 
At  the  outset  these  bureaus  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  about  25  counties.  The  National 
Government  will  contribute  $1,200  and  the 
State  $(>00  for  each  bureau,  the  remainder 


to  be  supplied  by  the  counties.  Each 
county  must  act  affirmatively  first.  These 
bureaus  are  to  be  in  the  hands  of  experts 
and  the  idea  is  to  lay  before  the  farmers 
the  most  effective  method  of  farming. 

That  the  produce  trusts  have  secured 
control  of  half  the  cheese  output  of  Wis¬ 
consin  without  the  cheese  being  recorded 
on  the  sale  board  is  the  claim  of  E.  W. 
Clark,  a  cheese  statistican.  Reports  of 
sales  show  a  production  of  nearly  7,000,- 
000  pounds  less  last  year  than  in  1910  and 
three  and  a  half  million  pounds  less  than 
in  1911,  or  a  decrease  of  50  per  cent,  in 
two  years.  “No  one  can  believe  these 
figures,”  he  says.  “Production  in  this 
State  is  larger  this  year  than  ever  before, 
judging  from  the  reports  of  milk  delivered 
to  factories.” 

In  the  proceedings  started  by  William  J. 
Palmer,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  compel  the  State 
to  make  an  appraisal  of  plants  destroyed 
by  the  State  inspector  because  they  were 
affected,  as  alleged,  by  Gipsy  and  Brown- 
tail  moths.  Justice  Marcus  directed  the 
jury  to  find  in  favor  of  Mr.  Palmer.  The 
State  plans  to  appeal  from  the  order.  In¬ 
spectors  of  the  State  found  a  consignment 
of  Azaleas  at  Mr.  Palmer's  Lancaster 
greenhouses  infested  with  the  moths  and 
destroyed  the  whole.  The  .statute  under 
which  they  were  destroyed  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  owner  to  start  proceedings 
of  this  character  if  he  wishes  to  establish 
his  claim  that  the  plants  were  wrongfully 
destroyed. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Orton,  of  Purdue  University, 
has  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  made  by  the 
resignation  of  Professor  H.  R.  Fulton.  Mr. 
Orton. will  have  charge  of  the  teaching  and 
investigation  in  plant  pathology  which  in¬ 
cludes  forest  pathology  as  well  as  the 
other  special  courses  in  plant  diseases. 

EMIGRATION  TO  AUSTRALIA. 
Americans  Beware. 

The  Australian  immigration  agencies  are 
making  strong  efforts  to  induce  “ men  with 
money''  to  come  to  Australia  by  much  mis¬ 
representation.  The  man  who  goes  through 
Australia  without  an  “official  leader”  or  a 
“land  jobber”  to  point  out  its  very  imagi¬ 
nary  benefits,  soon  comes  to  the  truth, 
which  is  carefully  hidden  when  accompanied 
by  the  “paid  porters”  aforesaid.  The  closer 
settlement  conditions  are  iniquitous.  The 
land  is  not  worth  one-third  of  the  price 
asked  for  it,  and  the  title  very  doubtful. 
The  men  who  have  been  placed  on  closer 
settlement  blocks  by  government  agnts  or 
on  the  irrigation  blocks  are  now  finding 
out  the  true  value  of  the  land  sold  (?t  to 
them,  and  find  themselves  sold  also,  as  they 
are  unable  to  sell  again,  and  must  not  only 
forfeit  a  large  percentage  of  the  money 
paid,  perhaps  all  of  it,  as  well  as  their 
labor.  On  a  government  farm  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  a  disgrace  to  any  civilized  com¬ 
munity,  and  men  are  unable  to  earn  more 
than  three  to  five  shillings  per  day  without 
board.  The  cost  of  living  is  very  high,  and 
most  of  the  land  is  worn  out  and  ex¬ 
hausted.  There  are  some  thousands  of 
farms  in  the  hands  of  house  and  land 
agents.  Many  of  them  have  been  “for  sale” 
for  many  years,  and  in  the  dairying  dis¬ 
tricts  land  has  been  used  solely  for  dairy¬ 
ing  for  a  generation,  and  is  now  worn  out, 
and,  being  hilly  country,  cannot  be  culti¬ 
vated,  so  that  it  must  pass  back  to  its 
first  state  or  be  used  for  sheep.  A  land 
boom  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  to 
induce  men  with  money  to  buy  these 
worked-out  farms,  which  are  heavily  mort¬ 
gaged  to  banks,  financial  institutions  or 
money-lending  lawyers,  and  upon  which  the 
once  owner  cannot  now  make  a  living.  The 
Australian  farmer  is  a  very  poor  specimen 
of  an  agriculturist ;  his  idea  is  to  take  all 
out  of  the  land  possible,  throw  it  up  to 
the  mortgagee,  and  hunt  around  for  more 
land  to  treat  in  the  same  way.  Uusing  his 
family  he  secured  a  block  of  320  acres  for 
each  member  in  the  earlier  days  of  settle 
ment,  and  having  worked  it  out,  gets  suf¬ 
ficient  political  jobbery  at  work  to  sell  it 
to  the  closer  settlement  boards,  who  retail 
to  the  innocent  newcomer  at  fancy  prices, 
and  so  the  game  goes  on.  “ Men  with 

money”  is  the  cry  because  the  farm  and 
worked-out  land  will  not  support  the  mere 
million  or  so  of  people  of  Victoria,  Austra¬ 
lia.  Very  little  search  of  a  file  of  daily 
newspapers  published  in  Australia  will 
show  thousands  of  farms  for  sale  which 
will  not  support  the  original  selectors,  who 
had  the  land  in  its  virgin  state,  and  is  now 
offered  at  high  prices  for  sale  or  to  let  to 
promote  a  boom  in  land,  which  will  shortly 
burst  and  bring  the  banks  to  reason. 

Australia.  j.  h.  shaw. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  January  S-10.  1913. 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association,  annual 
meeting.  Hotel  Manhattan,  New  York, 
Thursday,  January  9,  1913. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  January 
10-11,  1913. 

Sixteenth  exhibition  Vermont  State  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  St.  Albans,  Va.,  January 
14-17.  1913. 

New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Convention  Hall,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
January  15-17,  1913. 

Fourth  Ohio  State  Apple  Show,  Zanes¬ 
ville,  O..  January  20-24,  1913. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Fanciers’  Show,  January 
20-25,  1913. 

Twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
South  Dakota  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Redfield,  S.  D.,  January  21-23,  1913. 

Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union,  Harrisburg, 
Pa..  January  21-23. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass.,  school  of  apple  packing.  Jan¬ 
uary  23-29,  1913. 

American  Breeders’  Association,  Colum¬ 
bia.  S.  C.,  January  25-27,  1913. 

Northeastern  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  As¬ 
sociation.  Inc.,  fourth  annual  show.  Green 
Bay.  Wis.,  January  30-31.  February  1-3. 

Fifth  National  Corn  Exhibition,  State 
Exposition  Grounds,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  Janu¬ 
ary  27  to  February  8.  1913. 

Farmers'  Course  at  Rhode  Island  State 
College  February  5-7. 

New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
February  11-13.  1913. 

Farmers’  Week,  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  February  10-15,  T913. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 
convention.  Albany,  January  13,  14,  15, 


COLORADO  NOTES. 

Nature  smiled  on  the  great  plains  of 
Colorado  last  year,  crops  were  never  bet¬ 
ter,  and  some  old  timers  say  such  a  yeai 
of  plenty  was  never  known.  It  has  not 
caused  a  boom  in  prices  of  land  as  many 
expected :  if  another  good  year  follows 
this,  however,  land  will  advance  very  fast 
in  value.  Prices  are  not  what  they  ought 
to  be  for  grain.  Very  little  corn  ripened 
*ully  on  the  hard  land,  but  more  or  less 
did  in  the  sand.  When  the  great  corn 
yields  in  Colorado  are  reported  by  govern¬ 
ment  and  others  it  causes  a  smile,  for  it 
seems  to  those  who  “are  on  the  job”  mere 
guess  work.  In  all  the  crop  reports  from 
nearly  every  county  it  is  far  less  than 
expected  and  the  bulk  is  soft  corn.  Cattle 

j  are  Picked  up  at  big  prices  to 

feed  this  soft  corn  to.  It  will  not  pay 
the  feeders  big  at  such  prices.  The  cow 
aa^L iR-h  have  helped  fill  the  year  with 
prqnt.  The  three  year  homestead  law  is 
doing  what  we  thought  it  would,  giving 
hundreds  and  probably  thousands  of  people 
the  chance  to  prove  up  on  their  home¬ 
steads  sell  if  they  can.  if  not  rent  and 
leave  the  country  for  “back  East,”  which 
m  most  cases  is  Iowa,  Missouri  and  per¬ 
haps  still  farther  East.  Many  have  left  to 
spend  the  Winter,  sold  off  their  stock  and 
Ok°  i  “shut  up  shop”  and  gone  visiting 
back  home.  Two  young  men  were  here 
last  evening  who  came  from  Missouri  and 
one  is  going  back  this  week  to  the  land 
of  the  “big  red  apples.”  When  offered 
some  fine  Jonathan  apples  he  asked  if  they 
came  from  Missouri,  and  when  told  they 
were  from  Eastern  Nebraska  he  declared 
they  were  not  so  good  as  Missouri  apples, 
wmie  we  who  have  eaten  same  varietv  from 
both  States  this  Fall  say  the  Nebraska 
Jonathans  are  much  superior.  The  mail 
houses  do  a  great  business  here ; 
?o,0()0  went  out  of  our  post  office  in  a 
week  to  mail  order  houses  in  Chicago  and 
Kansas  (  ity.  Now  the  people  have  the 
money  they  do  not  have  to  pay  the  big 
prices  charged  by  home  merchants ;  they 
ship  their  cream,  butter  and  eggs  to  Den¬ 
ver.  where  better  prices  are  realized  than 
changing  for  groceries,  dry  goods,  etc.,  at 
the  home  town.  Some  are  still  taking 
claims  but  all  the  best  is  taken  up ;  very 
little  left  of  any  value  save  for  the  range 
Many  young  women  have  taken  homesteads, 
then  spent  the  six  months  before  going 
on  to  the  land  in  teaching,  clerking,  book¬ 
keeping  or  as  stenographers.  They  build 
a  little  one-room  shack,  call  it  home,  vote 

m  that  precinct,  and  spend  most  of'  their 

time  in  town  at  work.  It  is  almost  im¬ 

possible  to  get  help  either  out  or  in  doors. 
Many  have  moved  into  town  for  the  Winter 
to  send  their  children  to  school,  as  the 
law  gives  them  five  months’  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  their  homesteads.  I  have  often 
seen  this  early  Fall  loads  of  hay  passing 
with  man,  wife  and  three  or  four  children 
on  top  of  the  load,  coming  from  far  out, 
perhaps  10  and  lo  miles..  No  one  can 

realize  the  great  difference  in  all  condi- 
Hons  of  life  in  these  farther  Western 
States  from  the  East  except  those  who 
ha\  e  Ii\  cd  in  both  sections  and  are  honest 
in  t  iling  why.  Except  for  health’s  sake, 
it  would  be  Eastward  ho !  for  us. 

Washington  Co.,  Col.  mrs.  f.  c.  j. 


The  Ohio  Agricultural  Department  re¬ 
ports  as  follows,  December  1,  1912- 

Wheat — Condition  compared  with  an 
ftverage,  92  per  cent.  ;  amount  of  crop  of 
-912  sold  as  soon  as  thrashed,  48  per  cent  • 
damage  to  growing  crop  by  Hessian  fly, 
four  per  cent.  ;  damage  to  growing  crop 
by  white  grub  worm,  one  per  cent. 

Corn — Area  planted  in  1912  as  returned 
by  township  assessors,  3.213,667  acres ; 
estimated  average  yield  per  acre  of  shelled 
corn.  40  bushels;  total  estimated  product 
for  1912,  127,868,844  bushels  ;  crop  of  1912 
put  into  silo,  9  per  cent. 

Clover — Area  sown  in  1911  cut  for  seed, 
22  per  cent. :  average  yield  of  seed  per 
acre,  1.33  bushels. 

Apples — Probable  total  vield  compared 
with  last  year,  66  per  cent.  Tobacco — 
Trobable  average  product  per  acre.  789 
pounds.  Cattle — Number  being  fed  for 

Spring  market  compared  with  an  average, 
68  per  cent.  Sheep — Number  fed  for  mut¬ 
ton  compared  with  an  average.  73  per  cent 
State  Average  Prices.  Per  Bushel  — 
Wheat  99  cents;  corn,  49;  barley,  65; 
oats.  34 ;  i-ye,  77 ;  potatoes,  54. 

Per  Ton.— Hay,  $12.91;  Alfalfa,  $14.81. 


The  International  Institute  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  reports  that  the  production  (prelimi¬ 
nary  figures),  expressed  in  bushels,  of  the 
crops  specified  below,  in  the  countries 
named,  is: 

69^40  000  Germany,  160.227,000  ;  Austria, 

- ,  Germany,  456,608,000;  Austria, 

"11  (,114, 00. 


,  Germany,  5S6.999.000 ;  Austria, 

lb  ( ,42o,000. 

78*384  000  Germany>  159,927,000  ;  Austria, 


.  I'1!*!  production  of  sugar-beets  this  year 
is  135.9  per  cent,  of  last  year's  production 
in  the  following  group  of  countries  :  Prus¬ 
sia,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Denmark,  Spain, 
France,  Italy,  Roumania,  Russia  in  Europe, 
Sweden  and  Canada. 

The  production  of  cotton  is  estimated  at 
9.0,2  million  pounds  in  the  United  States, 
India.  Japan  and  Egypt,  or  96.2  per  cent, 
of  last  season's  productions  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  named. 


The  farmers  in  this  section  as  a  whole 
are  fairly  prosperous.  They  paid  at  the 
creamery  last  month  37  cents  for  butter 
fat.  Lambs  bring  six  to  6%  cents  live 
weight :  good  sheep  from  $6  up ;  calves 
about  eight  cents  live  weight;  cows  from 
$30  to  $60.  according  to  size  and  qualitv 
Dressed  pork  from  10  to  11  cents  per 
pound;  chickens.  12  to  14  cents  per  pound: 
turkeys,  dressed,  23  cents ;  horses,  from 
$100  to  $200 :  some  extra  ones,  $250 ; 
mules  from  $350  to  $500  per  pair;  a  good 
many  Western  horses  but  in  here  people 
are  beginning  to  raise  heavier  horses.  Po¬ 
tatoes.  55  cents  at  station  seven  miles 
away ;  some  considerable  rot  but  a  large 
crop,  farmers  having  raised  from  200  to 
900  bushels.  Two  men  from  Ohio  bought 
farms  about  two  miles  from  here  lately ; 
one  from  Milwaukee  about  three  miles 
away.  The  farms  are  good.  t.  b.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 
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^BronchiaP 
Troubles 

_  wmmmmm—  ^mmmmsamma  _ 

|  not  only  irritate  the  throat  I 
and  weaken  the  system,  but 

pneumonia  easily  follows. 

Syrups  and  nostrums  may 
temporarily  allay  the  cough, 

but  Scott’s  Emulsion 

soothes  and  heals  the  delicate 
membranes  of  the  throat  and 
lungs  and  its  nourishing,  cura- 
g  tive  powers  drive  the  cough 
from  the  system  and  create 
physical  strength  to  resist 
further  attacks. 

Medical  authorities  everywhere 
prescribe  Scott’s  Emulsion  for 
Bronchitis. 

^^Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  12-12^^ 


Guaranteed  Stoves — Direct  from  Factory 
Wholesale  Prices — Freight  Paid 

Buy  a  Gold  Coin  Stove  direct  from  factory  and 
save  $5  to  $20.  Wo  pay  freight  and  insure  safe 
delivery  of  stove— polished,  all  ready  to  set  up. 

After  One  Year’s  Trial 

we  will  refund  your  money  if  you  are  not  satis- 
lied.  Send  for  Big  Cata¬ 
log  of 


Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 


and  details  of  our 

PROFIT-SHARING  PLAN 

for  our  customers,  l^earn ' 
how  you  can  get  stoves, 
standard  for  51  years,  at 
a  bargain.  Write  today. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  Street,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


The  Breneman  Power  Washing  Machine 


Makes  blue  Monday  a  sunny  holiday. 
1 


Run  by  any  kind  of 
gasoline  or  electric 
power.  Wo  guarantee 
^  it  to  wash  positively 
clean  from  the  coarsest 
to  the  finest  goods,  with¬ 
out  damaging  them  in 
the  least. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE 
BOOKLET  that  tells 
why  this  washer  is  the 
one  for  you  to  buy. 
Don’t  let  your  wife 
break  her  back  turning 
the  old-fashioned  wringer  or  hand 
washing  machine — get  the  Breneman 
Power  Washing  Machine. 

TIIE  BRENEMAN  MACHINE  WORKS,  Lnndisvllle,  Pennsylvania 

HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  1 1  artshorn  on  label. 

Get "  Improved,”  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

Is  NOW  *n  the  Province  of 

SASKATCHEWAN 
Western  Canada 

Do  you  desire  to  get  a  Free 
Homestead  of  160  Acres  of 
that  well  known  Wheat  Land! 
The  area  Is  becoming  more  lim¬ 
ited  but  no  less  valuable. 

New  Districts  have  recently 
been  opened  up  for  settlement, 
and  Into  these  railroads  are  now 
being  built.  The  day  will  soon 
come  when  there  will  be  no  Free  Home¬ 
steading;  land  left. 

A  Swift  Current,  Saskatchewan  farmer 
writes: — “T  came  here  on  my  homestead, 
March,  1906,  with  about  #1000  worth  of 
horses  and  machinery,  and  just  #35  In  cash. 
Today  I  have  900  acres  of  wheat,  SOO  acreB 
of  oats,  and  60  acres  of  flax.”  Not  bad  for 
six  years,  but  only  an  Instance  of  what 
.  „may  be  done  In  Western  Canada,  In  Manl- 
FT  toba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

*■  Send  at  once  for  Literature,  Maps.  Rall- 
way  Rates,  etc.,  to 

IWs&bS. 

^  J.  S.  CRAWFORD, 

301  E.  Genesee  Street, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

lor  Address.  Superintendent  of  Immigration 
Ottawa,  Ont„  Canada 


Seven  Million  Watch-Towers 
in  the  Bell  System 


Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  TURN  OF  THE  YEAR. 

The  road  winds  downward  through  the 
snows ; 

The  bleak  winds  blow ; 

But  we  will  follow  with  steadfast  cheer 
The  patient  feet  of  the  pilgrim  year, 
Because  we  know — 

Beyond  the  realm  of  the  Winter  snows 
The  road  winds  upward  to  the  rose  ! 

— Ethel  Allen  Murphy  in  Everybody's  Maga¬ 
zine. 

* 

The  back  of  a  skirt,  especially  a  tight 
one,  often  acquires  a  shiny  look  that  is 
not  removed  by  ordinary  pressing.  It 
is  often  possible  to  remove  the  shine  by 
rubbing  it  on  the  right  side  with  am¬ 
monia  and  water,  equal  parts,  and  then 
ironing  on  the  wrong  side  while  damp. 
It  should  be  well  dried  out  with  the 
iron.  If  the  shine  is  due  to  hard  wear 
which  has  rubbed  the  pile  off,  ammonia 
will  not  improve  it,  and  it  should  be 
gently  sandpapered.  Lay  the  fabric  flat 
on  a  table  and  pass  fine  sandpaper  gently 
over  it.  This  will  bring  up  the  pile,  but 
it  should  not  be  done  so  roughly  as  to 
wear  the  fabric  into  holes. 

* 

CAN’T-fail  cake  is  recommended  to  us 
as  delicious  whether  baked  in  layers, 
loaf,  or  a  shallow  pan,  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  favored  by  housekeepers 
who  are  paying  6o  cents  a  dozen  for 
eggs.  Cream  a  half  cupful  of  butter 
and  work  into  it  two  cups  of  sugar. 
Sift  two  and  a  half  cups  of  flour,  two 
scant  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder. 
Add  some  of  the  flour  to  the  butter  and 
sugar,  then  add  part  of  a  cup  of  sweet 
milk.  Alternate  flour  and  milk,  until 
you  have  worked  in  the  two  and  a  half 
cups  of  flour  and  the  cup  of  milk,  beat¬ 
ing  manfully  all  the  while.  Then  fold 
in  the  well-beaten  whites  of  eight  eggs 
and  a  scant  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  An 
oven  that  is  too  hot  or  too  slow  may 
injure,  hut  we  are  assured  that  it  is  hard 
to  spoil  it  even  under  these  disadvan¬ 
tages. 

We  like  Miss  Mary  Donnelly’s  anec¬ 
dote,  as  reported  by  the  “Woman’s  Jour 
nal,”  which  points  out  a  changing  point 
of  view.  Says  Miss  Donnelly: 

“I  was  walking  the  other  week  in 
Long  Island.  The  sky  was  blue.  The 
crystal  air  was  pure  and  frost)'.  The 
trees  were  painted  with  autumnal  colors 
- — gold  and  pink  and  raw  red.  How 
beautiful  it  was! 

“In  a  meadow  a  half  dozen  young 
women  were  practicing  putting.  They 
looked  very  smart  in  their  trim  golf 
suits,  their  skirts  of  rough  homespun 
and  their  scarlet  jackets.  As  I 
watched  them,  an  old  farmer  and  one 
of  his  farm  hands  approached. 

“  ‘Boss,’  grumbled  the  farm  hand, 
‘them  girls  in  the  medder  is  scarin’  our 
cows.’ 

“The  old  farmer  shook  his  head  and 
sighed. 

“  ‘Ah,  Timothy,’  he  said,  *  ‘times  is 
changed  since  I  was  young.  In  them 
days  the  cows  scared  the  gals.’  ” 

* 

Among  slipper  ornaments  that  may  be 
made  by  a  handy  girl  are  wired  bows 
decorated  with  beads.  They  are  made 
of  three  small  loops  edged  with  beads, 
steel,  silver  or  crystal  being  prettiest  on 
black  slippers,  with  a  cross  piece  in  the 
middle  covered  with  rows  of  the  beads. 
The  bow  is  set  up  quite  high  on  the 
instep,  and  curves  out  instead  of  lying 
flat,  like  a  pump  bow.  Rosettes  of  satin, 
chiffon  or  tulle  having  a  buckle  or  cir¬ 
cle  of  sparkling  heads  in  the  center  are 
easy  to  make,  and  quite  expensive  to 
buy.  Another  smart  slipper  ornament  is 
an  oval  or  oblong  piece  of  black  satin  or 
moire  stiffened  and  wired  with  ribbon 
wire,  dotted  with  rhinestone  or  jet  nail- 
heads;  in  the  center  a  shapely  upturn¬ 
ing  tongue  of  the  material  is  decorated 
with  an  arrow-head  of  the  jet  or  rhine¬ 


stones.  Satin  roses,  tiny  in  size,  are 
used  to  form  the  center  of  a  bow  or 
rosette,  and  sometimes  a  little  wreath 
of  roses  is  used  in  place  of  the  buckle. 
Various  styles  of  decoration  are  applic¬ 
able  to  satin  or  suede  slippers,  and  will 
give  an  effective  finishing  touch  to  a 
simple  evening  dress. 

* 

The  State  Factory  Investigating  Com¬ 
mission  has  recently  brought  out  many 
things  that  may  well  shock  the  Empire 
State  out  of  any  complacency  regarding 
its  industrial  conditions.  The  testimony 
regarding  canning  factories  was  so  sen¬ 
sational  that  foreign  newspapers  are  re¬ 
ported  as  comparing  it  with  stock- 
yards  conditions  which,  a  few  years 
ago,  shocked  all  Europe ;  no  day  of  rest, 
women  working  119  hours  a  week,  and 
mere  babies  of  three  snipping  beans ! 
We  know  nothing  of  this  except  what 
was  printed  in  the  newspapers,  so  can¬ 
not  offer  any  criticism  from  personal 
knowledge.  But  further  testimony  as  to 
factory  work  done  at  home  in  this  city 
throws  a  strong  light  on  “easy  work  at 
home.”  We  were  recently  asked  for  an 
opinion  on  an  advertisement  of  well- 
paid  home  work  on  stocking  supporters, 
and  we  advised  against  trying  it,  on  the 
ground  that  the  advertisement  seemed 
misleading  to  us.  One  witness  before 
the  Factory  Commission  told  of  girls 
eight  and  12  years  old  who  work  until 
late  at  night  fitting  buckles  on  garters. 
They  cannot  stop  long  enough  to  go  to 
a  clinic  when  medical  care  is  needed, 
because  if  the  work  is  not  finished  every 
day  their  elder  sister  will  lose  her  job 
in  the  garter  factory,  and  they  have 
nothing  else  to  live  on.  That  hardly 
sounds  like  “easy  work  at  home,”  does 
it?  Then  there  are  the  little  children 
of  four  or  five  kept  home  from  kinder¬ 
garten  or  day  nursery  because  their  tiny 
fingers  are  needed  to  stuff  the  dolls 
their  mothers  make — big  grown-up  hands 
can’t  press  the  filling  into  the  dolls’  arms 
and  legs.  More  than  50  years  ago  the 
author  of  “Alton  Locke”  described  the 
costly  garments  of  the  rich  being  used 
in  a  sweatshop  to  cover  the  sufferer 
from  contagious  disease,  and  one  of  the 
nurses  testifying  before  the  Commission 
told  of  seeing  a  long  garment  on  which 
a  tenement-house  worker  was  sewing 
spread  over  a  sick  child  in  bed.  The 
child  had  smallpox.  It  was  the  opinic  1 
of  all  the  nurses,  investigators  and  set¬ 
tlement  workers  who  appeared  before 
the  Commission  that  home  industries  of 
every  class  should  be  absolutely  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Meat  on  the  Farm. 

Having  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the 
lack  of  fresh  beef  this  Fall,  I  killed  a 
six-year-old  bull  that  was  becoming  un¬ 
desirable.  After  trying  to  sell  meat 
among  the  neighbors,  and  failing,  I  de¬ 
cided  to  prepare  the  beef  for  Winter 
use.  Prices  here  on  stock  are  on  hoof, 
three  to  V/2  cents;  dressed  beef  10  to 
16^  cents,  local  butchers.  I  took  shank 
hones  and  hoofs  and  extracted  the  oil 
from  them,  gave  the  head  and  neck  to 
a  woman  who  prepared  the  tripe  and 
coarse  fat.  I  cut  up  the  fore  parts  into 
blocks  about  six  pounds  in  weight,  and 
put  them  into  the  following  pickle:  To 
100  pounds  meat,  8  pounds  salt,  five 
pounds  sugar,  two  ounces  soda  and  four 
ounces  saltpeter.  First  pack  meat  in 
salt ;  next  day  mix  sugar,  soda  and  salt¬ 
peter  in  a  gallon  of  water,  warm  (not 
hot),  pour  over  salted  meat,  then  add 
enough  water  to  cover  nicely.  Store 
in  tight  barrel  and  set  in  cool  cellar. 
The  hind  quarters  I  cut  from  hone  and 
put  into  the  following  pickle:  To  100 
pounds  meat  five  pounds  salt,  three 
pounds  sugar,  three  ounces  saltpeter; 
rub  one-third  on  meat,  pack  for  three 
days,  rub  another  third  on  meat,  pack 
for  three  day,  rub  remainder  on  meat, 
pack  for  three  days,  then  take  out  of 
pickle.  Hang  to  drain,  then  smoke  for 
dried  beef.  In  packing,  do  not  waste 
the  liquor  in  the  cask,  which  should 
be  a  tight  one,  and  reverse  the  pieces 
each  time  you  pack.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  trimming  on  bones ;  these  1 
put  into  a  big  pot  and  cooked  down, 
and  cut  with  a  meat  chopper,  then  sea¬ 
soned  with  salt,  pepper,  red  pepper  and 
saltpeter,  to  suit  taste,  stuffed  into  cloth 
sacks  about  three  inches  across  by  about 
one  foot  long.  This  is  one  way  to  get 
all  the  consumer’s  dollar. 

JOHN  S.  BOGGS. 


The  original  campanili  were 
the  watch-towers  of  old 
Venice,  guarding  the  little 
republic  from  invasion  by 
hostile  fleets. 

Later,  bells  were  mounted 
in  these  same  towers  to  give 
warning  of  attack  and  cel¬ 
ebrate  victories. 

Judged  by  modern  tele¬ 
phone  standards,  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  communication  seems 
crude  and  inadequate. 

In  the  civilization  of  today 
a  more  perfect  intercommuni¬ 


cation  is  essential  to  national 
safety,  convenience  and 
progress. 

The  Bell  System  binds  to¬ 
gether  a  nation  of  nearly  one 
hundred  million  people,  by 
“  highways  of  speech”  ex¬ 
tending  into  every  nook  and 
corner  of  this  great  country. 

Seven  million  Bell  tele¬ 
phone  stations  are  the  watch- 
towers  which  exchange,  daily, 
twenty-five  million  messages 
for  the  happiness,  prosperity 
and  progress  of  all  the  people. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


1913. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 


The  Child’s  Nose. 


When  ordering  patterns  alzvays  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7655,  fancy- 
bodice,  34  to  40  bust;  2  yds.  36,  with  2J4 
yds.  of  all-over  lace  18  in.  wide,  2  yds 
of  lace  for  sleeve  frills  shown  in  back 
view,  for  medium  size.  7644,  draped 
evening  bodice,  34  to  40  bust;  1  yds. 
36,  with  54  yd.  of  all-over  lace  18,  *4 
yd.  of  satin  for  bands,  2  yds.  of  lace, 


for  medium  size.  7647,  long  coat,  small 
34  or  36,  medium  38  or  40,  large  42  or 
44  bust;  6  yds.  36  in.  wide,  with  654 
yds.  of  fur  banding,  for  medium  size. 
7656,  two-piece  skirt,  22  to  30  waist; 
254  yards.  36,  with  54  yd.  of  flouncing 
16  in.  deep  or  £s  yd.  of  all-over  lace  18 
in.  wide  for  trimming  portion,  width  of 
skirt  at  lower  edge  1 7A  yds.,  for  medium 
size.  7645,  five  gored  skirt,  22  to  30 
waist. 

The  second  group  includes  7666,  girl’s 
side  plaited  sailor  dress,  8  to  12  years; 
2§4  yds.  36,  with  54  yd.  27  in.  wide  for 
collar  and  shield,  5  yds.  of  braid,  for 
10  year  size.  7662,  girl’s  apron  with 
yoke  back,  4  to  8  years;  2J4  yds.  36,  for 


6  year  size.  7658,  one  button  semi¬ 
princess  dress,  34  to  44  bust;  5*4  yds. 
36,  with  54  yd.  27  for  trimming,  width 
of  skirt  at  lower  edge,  2\%  yds.,  for 
medium  size.  6838,  boy's  blouse  suit,  2 
to  6  years;  2%  yds.  36,  with  54  yd.  of 
contrasting  material  any  width  if  belt  is 
seamed  at  center  back,  1J4  yds.  without 
seam,  for  4  year  size.  7472,  boy’s  suit, 
2  to  8  years;  3*4  yds.  36,  x/2  yd.  27  for 
collar,  4  yds.  of  braid,  for  6  year  size. 
Price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 


Proper  breathing  is  necessary  to 
health ;  so  every  child  should  have  the 
nose  free  and  clean.  The  air  is  filtered 
and  warmed  by  the  nose  before  it 
reaches  the  lungs.  In  case  of  a  “cold'’ 
the  inner  tissues  may  be  swollen,  or 
excessive  secretions  of  mucus  partly  fill 
the  cavities,  so  it  is  necessary  to  breath 
through  the  mouth. 

Sweet  spirits  of  nitre  will  benefit  a 
cold  before  it  becomes  “set.”  Use  a 
teaspoonful  to  half  a  glass  of  water  and 
sweeten  slightly.  Give  in  teaspoonful 
doses,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Cam¬ 
phor  ice  or  vaseline  is  helpful  when 
rubbed  over  the  nostrils. 

Chronic  catarrh  results  from  a  neg¬ 
lected  cold,  when  the  person  is  out  of 
condition.  This  is  weakening,  and 
should  be  attended  to.  Local  douching 
is  beneficial  and  can  be  done  with  an 
ordinary  syringe  by  holding  the  nozzle 
to  throw  the  stream  of  water  back,  not 
up.  The  head  should  be  turned  slightly 
to  the  opposite  side,  only  a  gentle  flow 
allowed,  and  should  run  out  from  the 
other  nostril  into  a  pus  basin  or  wash 
basin.  After  one  side  is  cleared,  the 
head  can  be  tilted  and  the  other  side 
done.  There  are  spray  atomizers  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  “canary”  bird¬ 
shaped  douche  we  were  taught  to  use 
when  I  was  training  as  a  nurse  in  St. 
John’s  Guild  Hospital  for  Children, 
New  York,  I  consider  the  very  best  for 
children,  as  it  is  very  gentle  in  its 
action. 

Use  water  that  has  been  boiled  and 
cooled  to  lukewarm,  with  a  bit  of  bak¬ 
ing  soda  and  of  table  salt,  the  size  of 
a  split  yellow  pea,  to  each  doucheful; 
when  this  is  dissolved  add  five  drops 
of  listerine.  If  each  side  of  the  nose 
is  douched  with  this  amount,  once  daily, 
there  should  be  a  marked  improvement 
in  two  months’  time.  Nose  trouble  is 
rather  a  slow  one  to  cure;  but  if  the 
catarrh  has  not  existed  long,  it  may  be 
better  in  a  shorter  time.  As  soon  as 
it  seems  much  better  stop  douching  and 
nature  will  usually  continue  and  com¬ 
plete  the  cure. 

When  a  a  child  breathes  habitually 
through  the  mouth,  and  snores  when 
asleep,  a  physician  should  be  consulted. 
Probably  he  will  diagnose  adenoid 
growths  as  the  cause  and  advise  their 
removal.  This  should  not  be  neglected, 
for  they  will  enlarge  and  press  against 
the  inner  ear  and  cause  deafness;  and 
eventually  the  child  becomes  stupid  and 
unable  to  study  much.  As  the  growths 
interfere  with  proper  breathing,  the 
general  health  becomes  impaired  and 
the  mouth  breathing  gives  a  stupid  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  face.  Children  or  in¬ 
fants  should  not  be  allowed  to  sleep 
with  the  mouth  open,  unless  there  is 
some  reason  why  the  nose  is  not  clear 
for  use.  When  the  child  goes  to  sleep 
with  the  thumb  in  the  mouth,  remove 
it;  if  the  mouth  is  open,  push  the  chin 
up  gently  until  the  lips  are  well  closed. 
Some  children  throw  the  head  back  so 
the  mouth  falls  open  again.  In  this 
case,  place  the  hand  under  the  back 
of  the  head  and  move  it  gently  forward, 
until  the  chin  rests  on  tire  chest ;  this 
will  keep  the  mouth  closed. 

To  give  the  nose  a  nice  line,  press 
gently  along  the  bridge,  on  both  sides 
at  once,  every  day  during  infancy  while 
the  bones  and  cartilage  are  pliable. 
Over-large  nostrils  can  be  trained  in  the 
same  way,  by  gently  stroking  from  the 
tip  to  the  face. 

EDYTHE  STODDARD  SEYMOUR. 


I  Warm,  Dry  Feet  | 


Make  sport  or  work  doubly  pleasant. 
Don’t  risk  the  poor  kind  and  have  them 
crack,  split  and  give  out.  Protect  your¬ 
self  with  Beacon  Falls — the  kind  with  the 
Cross  ”  molded  on  them.  They're  cold 
f  and  water  defiers.  Ask  your  dealer  for 


I 

I 


I 

I 


£  and  water  defiers.  Ask  your  dealer  for  | 

KMOKSlFALtS 

toon  fOH,  IHICROM 


•  Leather  Top  Rubber  Shoes  | 

MANITOBA — (See  Cut)  is  puncture  ™ 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

Chicago  Bosto^J| 


proof;  has  pure  gum  duck  upper  with 
chrome  leather  top.  A  tiger  for  wear. 

Has  heel.  Comfortable 
androomy.  lOincheshigh 
about  $4.50  at  dealers’. 
ROCK  ELM — pure  gum, 
ribbed  upper;  chrome 
leathei  top.  No  heel.  A 
great  favorite.  10  inches 
high  about  $4.50.  If  your 
dealer  hasn’t  them,  send  his 
and  ask  for  free  Book- 
a.  2 1 

Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 
Beacon  Falls,  Coon. 

New  York 


Anty  Drudge — “Well,  well,  well,  what  are  you  two  little 
busy  bees  doing?  And  where  is  mother?” 

Children — “Mother’s  sick  today,  and  we  are  doing  the 
washing  for  her.  She  told  us  just  how  to  do  it  with 
Fels-Naptha  Soap,  and  it  isn’t  hard  at  all.  Mother 
said  we  couldn’t  have  done  it  the  old  way,  but  Fels- 
Naptha  Soap  is  so  easy.” 

How  do  you  wash?  Do  you  use  a 
boiler,  and  do  you  have  to  rub,  rub,  rub 
to  get  your  clothes  clean,  until  you  think  you 
will  drop?  And  does  night  come  and  find 
you  just  finishing  a  big  wash? 

Or  do  you  use  Fels-Naptha  Soap,  put 
your  clothes  to  soak  in  cool  or  lukewarm 
water,  while  you  go  out  and  tend  to  your 
chickens,  or  hunt  your  eggs.  After  the 
clothes  have  been  soaked  about  thirty  min¬ 
utes,  you  can  come  in,  rub  them  lightly,  rinse 
them  and  hang  them  out.  You  can  do  your 
work  easily  and  pleasantly  with  the  help  of 
Fels-Naptha  Soap.  The  time  and  strength 
you  save  you  can  use  for  pleasure. 

For  full  particulars,  write  Fels-Naptha,  Philadelphia 


Good  Farm  Wanted 

and  lemon  ranch  in  Glendora.  California.  Most  de¬ 
lightful  climate  and  scenery  in  State  :  absolute 
frostless.  Very 'easy  terms  on  balance  of  purchase 

price.  Address.  N.  F.  Kelly. 10  May  St..  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Partners  Can’t  Agree — Must  Sell 

445  A CIt ICS,  10- room  house,  papered  and  painted; 
three  barns,  30x60,  basement  30  ft.;  posts  30x00; 
basement  30x24 :  granary  24x40:  nice  orchard  care- 
ing;  over  $$,000  insurance.  Included— 15  Holstein 
cows,  6  horses,  sulky-plows,  binder,  reaper,  sulky- 
cultivators.  5  harrows,  3  farm  wagons,  sleds,  har¬ 
nesses  for  teams,  cutter  and  shredder,  4  fine  heifers, 
grain  drill,  hay,  grain.  Everything  goes.  $11,000, 
part  cash.  Hall's  Farm  Agency,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


OUR  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  FARMS 

Grow  fine  crops  with  large  profits.  And  they  are 
low-priced  now.  Come  and  see  them,  or  send  for 
bargain  list.  B.  F.  McBUliNFY  &  CO.,  309 
Bastable  Block,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


AGENTS— $24  WEEK 


Wonderful  GOLDEN  FLAME 
STEEL  JACKET  BURNER. 

80  per  cent,  more  light  for  less 
oil.  Burn9  common  coal  oil* 
Fits  any  lamp.  Easy  on  the  eyes 
—never  smokes.  Wonderful  sel¬ 
ler.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Sold  by  agents  only.  Every  house 
a  possible  customer.  Long  winter  nights  are  here.  Big  de¬ 
mand.  Quick  sales.  Write  kquick  for  terms  of  FREE  outfit* 
THOMAS  MFG.  CO,  9065  Home  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio* 


The  old,  smoky,  unsatisfactory  lamp,  with  its  danger,  its  con¬ 
stant  need  of  attention  and  its  feeble  light,  or  the  clear  white  il¬ 
lumination  from  the  dependable  and  safe  Electric  Light — which  do 
you  want? 

Electric  Light  is  placed  at  your  disposal,  regardless  of  your 
farm’s  situation,  by  an  Individual  Electric  Lighting  Plant,  equipped 
with  the 


“Cbloribe  accumulator” 


This  is  the  storage  battery  which  stores  up  the  electricity,  ready  for  use 
at  any  time  of  day  or  night.  We  want  you  to  send  for  our  book  “  Information 
on  Electric  Lighting.”  It  tells  all  about  Electric  Lighting  Plants  and  shows 
you  how,  with  the  “Cblonbe  SCCUlUUlatOr  ’*  you  are  enabled  to  run  a 
gas  engine  for  regular  farm  work  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  then 
for  a  few  hours  occasionally  use  it  to  fill  the  storage  battery,  and  how  you  need 
never  run  it  at  night.  The  “  CblCtiOC  ScCtimulatOC  ”  makes  your  light 
dependable,  exactly  as  though  it  were  furnished  by  a  large  municipal  lighting 
station.  Wonderful,  isn’t  it?  And  it  means  the  biggest  sort  of  comfort, 
convenience  and  safety  to  you.  Write  the  nearest  office  today  for  the  book — 
it’s  free. 


THEElECTRK:  STORAGERMTERY  Cd 

1SSS  PHILADELPHIA  1913 


New  York,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Atlanta,  Denver,  Detroit,  San 
Francisco*  Toronto,  Portland,  Ore.,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

THE  COST  OF  A  CREAMERY. 

Could  you  print  an  article  relative  to 
establishing  a  creamery,  giving  number  of 
cows  needed,  cost  of  equipment  and  run¬ 
ning  expenses,  etc.,  and  any  other  infor¬ 
mation  that  you  may  have  available  con¬ 
cerning  the  above?  h.  r.  n. 

Virginia. 

It  would  seem  that  the  question  re¬ 
fers  to  a  small  creamery  and  the  small¬ 
est  number  of  cows  that  can  profitably 
be  considered  in  establishing  a  cream¬ 
ery.  There  are  creameries  running  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  2,000  pounds  of  milk  a  day 
at  the  lowest,  and  from  that  up  to  4,000 
or  6,000  at  other  seasons  with  the  same 
cows,  the  amount  of  milk  varying  with 
the  season.  In  other  cases  the  creamery 
or  factory  is  run  seven  to  nine  months 
in  the  year  and  the  cows  mostly  go  dry 
in  Winter.  In  any  case,  I  should  hesi¬ 
tate  to  recommend  running  a  creamery 
or  factory  on  less  than  2,000  pounds  of 
milk  a  da}\  One  man  can  take  care  of 
6.000  pounds  of  milk  and  might  do  more 
if  he  had  ample  conveniences.  It  would 
depend  somewhat  upon  how  the  milk  is 
disposed  of  and  the  products  made, 
whether  the  creamery  man  could  handle 
more  than  4,000  or  5.000  pounds  a  day. 
If  the  creamery  were  to  be  run  nine 
months  in  the  year  and  the  cows  to  go 
dry  mostly  in  Winter,  then  I  should 
think  that  200  cows  would  do  very  well. 
If  the  creamery  is  to  be  run  the  year 
through  with  part  of  the  cows  freshen¬ 
ing  in  Fall,  then  I  think  the  number 
ought  to  be  nearly  or  quite  50  cows 
more.  To  make  the  business  the  most 
profitable  there  ought  to  be  4,000  pounds 
of  milk  a  day  at  the  lowest.  To  get 
this  amount  the  necessary  number  of 
cows  would  depend  upon  the  ability  of 
the  cows  as  producers  and  upon  the 
time  of  year  when  they  freshen.  If  one 
were  reasonably  sure  that  he  could  work 
up  a  better  business  later  on  he  might 
feel  justified  in  starting  with  150  or  175 
cows,  but  for  economical  handling  he 
should  have  somewhat  more  than  this. 
The  best  and  most  profitable  factory 
that  I  have  seen  has  the  patronage  from 
farmers  who  own  about  1,700  cows. 
Good  executive  ability  is  required  to 
handle  this  one. 

Perhaps  the  best  that  I  can  say  re¬ 
garding  running  expenses  is  to  state  that 
the  usual  price  for  making  butter  is 
three  cents  a  pound,  and  for  making 
cheese  the  price  is  1J4  cent  a  pound. 
The  actual  cost  of  help,  feed  and  sup¬ 
plies  may  not  quite  reach  this  sum,  but 
when  depreciation,  interest  and  risks  are 
calculated  it  will  be  found  that  there  is 
not  a  large  amount  left.  Calculating 
this  on  a  basis  of  200  cows  producing 
an  average  of  4,500  pounds  of  milk  a 
year,  it  will  be  found  that  the  amount 
will  exceed  $1,200.  As  the  usual  salary 
of  one  good  man  is  likely  to  be  $75  a 
month,  we  are  running  pretty  close  to 
the  margin.  I  would  want  more  than 
200  cows  in  sight  if  I  were  to  put 
money  into  a  creamery.  In  the  case  of 
which  I  write  above,  where  there  were 
nearly  1,700  cows,  producing  over  eight 
millions  of  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year, 
cheese  is  made  for  one  cent  a  pound 
and  butter  at  2 J/2  cents.  In  this  case  all 
expenses  are  paid,  the  property  is  regu¬ 
larly  increased  a  little  in  value,  six  per 
cent,  is  paid  the  stockholders,  and  a 
small  reserve  fund  is  laid  aside  each 
year.  This  is  exceptional. 

I  know  of  a  certain  creamery  and  fac¬ 
tory  equipped  for  both  cheese  and  but¬ 
ter  where  the  equipment  is  sufficient  for 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  milk  a  day,  and 
the  cost  of  the  equipment  above  the 
building  was  approximately  $1,800.  This, 
of  course,  included  a  separator  at  some¬ 
thing  like  $500;  equipment  will  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  needs  of  the  business.  I 
saw  an  estimate,  made  by  a  very  good 
authority,  of  $1,200,  but  a  separator  was 
not  included.  Very  good  equipments  are 
fixed  up  by  those  already  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  who  know  its  every  detail,  for  less 
money  than  I  am  writing,  but  one  who 
goes  into  the  business  without  experi¬ 
ence  and  has  to  go  on  the  market  for 
everything  will  find  many  expenses  along 
the  way.  Buildings  cost  all  prices,  ac¬ 
cording  to  cost  of  material  and  kind  of 
construction.  Ordinarily  $1,000  is  need¬ 
ed,  and  usually  considerably  more.  I 
once  saw  a  creamery  that  was  remodeled 
from  an  old  hay  barn  that  I  suppose 
cost  considerably  less  than  $500.  As 
this  was  used  for  making  butter  from 
gathered  cream,  and  separation  was  re¬ 
quired,  and  I  suppose  the  whole  outfit 
cost  less  than  $1,000.  The  larger  cream¬ 
ery  to  which  I  have  alluded  was  planned 
to  cost  $5,000  and  to  have  a  capacity  of 
50,000  pounds  of  milk  a.  day.  That  sum 
did  not  pay  the  cost  in  full,  but  the  one 
cent  for  cheese  making  and  the  2j4  cents 


for  butter  has  now  paid  all  bills,  made 
improvements,  purchased  a  house  and 
lot  and  paid  six  per  cent,  on  investment, 
and  has  a  surplus  on  hand.  The  prop¬ 
erty  is  considered  worth  $10,000  or 
more.  H.  H.  L. 

“The  20,000-pound  Ayrshire  has  come.” 
Secretary  C.  M.  Winslow,  of  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association,  reports  that  Jean 
Armour,  a  mature  cow,  made  in  one  year 
20,174  pounds  of  -milk,  containing  774.73 
pounds  fat — equal  to  904  pounds  butter. 

I  hope  J.  It.  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  has  not 
taken  the  advice  of  .T.  G.  Morse  as  recorded 
on  page  1211,  about  Holstein-Jersey  heifer 
calf,  "If  I  had  that  crossbred  Ilolstein- 
Jersey  heifer  calf  I  would  knock  it  on  the 
head  and  not  try  to  raise  it  at  all.”  If 
you  were  in  debt  as  I  am  you  would  hardly 
counsel  thus.  Is  it  right  to  do  thus  with 
crossbreds  when  this  country  is  clamoring 
for  more  meat?  Mr.  Morse  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  condemn  my  using  a  purebred 
Holstein  bull  on  nondescript  cows,  one  a 
grade  Guernsey,  one  a  grade  Hereford  and 
the  rest  grade  Holstein.  J.  R.  should  not 
be  frightened  at  strenuous  advice,  but  go 
ahead  and  raise  heifer,  reporting  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  in  due  time  the  results.  J.  F.  f. 


95  AND  UPWARD 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


Thousands  In  Use 

your  investigating  our  wonderful  offer  to 
furnish  a  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  run¬ 
ning,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skimming  sep¬ 
arator  for  only  $15.95.  Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold.  Makes 
thick  or  thin  cream.  Different  from  this  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced 
large  capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our 
latest  improvements. 

Our  Twenty-Year  Guarantee  Protects  You 

Our  wonderfully  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  all  size?  and  generous  terms  of 

trial  will  astonish  you.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or  small,  or  if  you  have  an  old  separator  of  any 
make  you  wish  to  exchange,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  catalog,  sent  free 
of  charge  on  request,  is  the  most  complete,  elaborate  and  expensive  book  on  Cream  Separators  issued  by 
any  concern  in  the  world.  Western  orders  fitted  from  Western  points.  Write  today  for  our  catalog 
and  see  for  yourself  what  a  big  money  saving  proposition  we  will  make  you.  Address, 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


The  Continental  Dorset  Club  held  its 
fifteenth  annual  meeting  in  the  offices  of 
the  Record  Building  at  the  Stockyards, 
Chicago,  Dec.  3,  1912.  There  was  a  rep¬ 
resentative  attendance  from  East.  West  and 
South.  The  secretary  reported  22  new 
members ;  total  membership  now  230.  The 
entire  number  of  men  owning  Dorset  sheep 
and  having  their  names  on  the  books  of 
the  Continental  record  is  now  about  1,800. 

The  year  past  showed  1,109  sheep  ad¬ 
mitted  to  record  and  820  transfers  made. 
The  treasury  has  a  good,  healthy  balance 
stored  for  a  rainy  day.  A  Christmas  pres¬ 
ent  of  $50  was  voted  to  the  assistant  secre¬ 
tary,  S.  S.  Staley.  Election  of  officers  re¬ 
sulted  as  follows :  President,  Harry 

Wheeler  (re-elected)  ;  vice-president,  H.  II. 
Cherry ;  executive  committee,  Mark  Mc¬ 
Clure,  IT.  H.  Cherry.  Arthur  Danks ;  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  Joseph  E.  Wing;  assistant, 
S.  S.  Staley. 

Value  of  Jerseys. — The  reason  I  keep 
Jersey  cattle  is  because  their  milk  is  the 
richest  of  any  cattle.  One  can  count  one- 
third  being  cream.  It  is  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  persons  who  use  milk  for  their 
health  to  get  so  much  more  nourishment 
from  a  given  quantity  of  milk  as  they  do 
with  Jersey  milk.  It  builds  up  strength 
more  rapidly,  and  no  doubt  restores  to 
health  many  who  would  not  have  been 
restored  otherwise.  It  easily  sells  for  three 
cents  a  quart  more  than  other  milk.  I  sell 
no  other  milk  excepting  from  my  own 
Jersey  stock,  and  my  customers  would  not 
be  without  it.  It  advertises  itself;  the 
seller  does  not  need  to  speak  its  praise. 

Allentown,  Pa.  F.  g.  w.  r. 


FUR  LINED  OVERCOATS 

Manufacturer's  Samples;  Gentlemen’s  black  broadcloth 
Overcoats  lined  throughout  with  Australian  Mink; 
large  Persian  Lamb  Collars.  Sizes  36  to  48,  $30  each. 
These  coats  have  never  been  worn.  Similar  garments 
not  used  as  samples,  retail  at  876.  Also  few  large 
size  Fur  Robes,  plush  lined,  $15  each.  All  guaran¬ 
teed  new.  Sent  by  express  with  privilege  of  examin¬ 
ation  before  paying.  Remit  only  express  charges. 

K.  ROBERTS,  Room  24,  160  West  110th  Street,  New  York 


PRICE 

$1.25 

'  Prepaid. 

Agent*  Wanted 
Send  for  Catalogue 


Stewart  Automatic  Awl  | 
WILL  MEND 
ANYTHING 

r-_  STEW  ART. SKINNER  CO. 

3s HERMON  ST.  WOKCEMER.  MASS.  I 


✓-§10,000  Backs- 

H  this  portable  wood  saw.  Guaranteed  1  year— money 
refunded  and  freight  paid  both  ways  if  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  You  can  easily  earn  $10  a  day  with  a 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Portable 

As  low  as  {10  /✓^Vood  Sd  W 

sawing  all  kinds  of  neighbors'  lum¬ 
ber.  Strictly  factory  prices — save 
jobber’s  profits.  Operates  easily. 
j*  Stick  sits  low — saw  draws  it  on  im¬ 
mediately  machine  starts.  Only  $10 
Bstw  to  which  ripping  table  can  be 
added.  Write  for  oatalogue. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO„ 
Box  3  ,  Belleville.  Pa.  . 


WE  TAN 

Everv  kind  of  Skins,  Horse  and  Cattle  hides  for 
Rugs*  Robes  and  Coats.  We  mako  Ladies’  and  Gents 
Rur  Coats,  Scarfs,  Muffs,  Gloves,  etc.,  from  skins  sent 
us  to  be  tanned.  We  guarantee  everything  wo  make. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Oatalogue. 

TAXIDERMY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 

THE  PELOQUIN  FUR  TANNING  CO., 

386  East  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

Established  1894 


(LET  US, TAN 
[YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
Wo  tan  and  finish  them  right;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Dtustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in¬ 
formation  which  every  stocK  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  caro  for 
hides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hldos  and  calf  skins;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

571  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Chilly  King 
Milk  Cooler 

SIMPLEST,  most  sanitary  and 
longest  -  wearing  milk  and 
cream  cooler  you  can  buy.  No 
dirt-catching  cracks  or  corners.  Noth¬ 
ing  to  rust  out  or  wear  out.  Maxi¬ 
mum  cooling  efficiency.  All  sizes. 

No  Charge  For  Valuable  Book¬ 
let  on  Sanitary  Milk  Cooling. 

The  right  kind  of  milk  cooler  is  a 
big  money-saver  for  dairymen.  Our 
new  illustrated  booklet  discusses  sub¬ 
ject  fully— and  it  is  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  Write  today. 


The  Chas.  Skidd  Mfg. 

(  Not  \  553  Bronson  Street 
VAJ.  ^  Inc../  Kenosha,  Wis. 


✓Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.  Increase  your 
profits  by  using 


Blatcliford’s  Calf  Meal 


DIDDI  CV’C  Combination 

Till  I  Ll  l^v  Hot  Water 

“tkam  Feed  Cookers 

will  boll  bbl.  water  in  20  min.,  or  cook 
bu.  feed  ip  2  hours.  Will  heat  water  in 
tanks  200  ft.  away,  by  attaching  pipes  to 
water  jacket;  will  heat  hog  houses,  poul¬ 
try  brooders,  etc.,  Usod  by  20 State cxj>eri- 
ment  stations.  Saves  35  per  oe.  tof  feed  bill. 
Writ©  for  froo  catalogue  Breeder’s  Supplies. 

Rippley  Manufacturing  Co." 
Box  15V  Grafton,  III.,  U.  S.  A 


$15 


up 


FEED  MILLS 

TVe  save  you  from  $5  to  S20  on  mills. 

Plate  or  burr.  Our  $10,000  guarantee 
protects  you.  Write  for  catalog  now. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO.,  Box  401,  Belleville,  Pa. 

P  jpr^J^Animal  Regulator  p 

f?  is  the  only  stock  conditioner  which  has 
JL  stood  the  test  of  40  years.  Trvit!  It  will  A 
£\  increase  the  profits  from  your 

T  livestock. 

25c,  50c,  $1 ;  25-lb.  pail,  $3.50  ■ 

T“Your  money  back  If  it  fails” 

Get  Pratts  Profit-sharing  Booklet.  1913  i 

S  Almanac  FREE  at  dealers,  or 
_ PRATT  FOOD  CO..  Philadelphia,  Chicago  •» 

Don’t  let  Your  Horse  Suffer 

[|  Cure  him  of  all  ailments  such  as  curb,  spavin,  splints,  ^ 
windpuffs,  thoroughpin,  swelling  ol  throat  and  glands^ 
with  the  never-failing 

5 

1 


vmi  uic  ucvu-iaimiK 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

Permanent  cure  for  Ctll  horse  ailments. 
Recommended  by  famous  horsemen.  Get 
a  bottle  today  for  $1,  save  veterinary 
bills.  All  good  druggists  or  by  mail. 

W.B.Eddy&Co.Box  W  Whitehall  N.Y. 


MINERAL 


^otHEAVE 
%rs  REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horsed 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE 

Safe— Certain 

Mineral  Heave 


X  $3  Package^ 

will  cure  any  case  or’ 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

.cures  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Agents  Wanted 

Wiite  for  descriptive  booklet 

Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg, Pa. 


A  TREATISE 

on  the 

Horse— 


[HlSl 


Wo  offer  free  this  book  ^ 
that  tellsyou  about  many  W 
of  the  diseases  atlllcting  ®  ' 

liorses  and  how  to  treat 
them.  Call  for  it  at  your  ^ 
local  druggist’s  or  write  us. 

KENDALL’S 
SPAVIN  CURE 

Is  a  safe  and  reliable  remedy.  It  will  cure  Ringbone. 
Splint  and  other  bony  enlargements.  It  is  also  a  re¬ 
liable  remedy  for  Curbs,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Cuts  and 
Lameness.  It  does  the  work  safely  at  small  expense. 

Head  what  James  M.  Thompson,  Fraser  Mills,  B.  C.,  write*  : 

4  Would  you  kindly  send  mo  one  of  your  hors©  books?  I  have  a 
Vetorinarv  book  which  I  paid  $5.00  for,  but  I  b«lleve  I  can  get 
moro  satisfaction  out  of  Kendall’s  Treatise  on  the 
Ilorse.  I  gavo  tho  book  you  sect  m©  before  to  aa- 
Othor  barn  boss,’* 

And  hir.  Win.  Booth,  of  Gravette, 
Ark.,  writes: 

•♦Your  book  is  worth  $6.00  if  only  used 
as  an  aid  in  locating  lameness.  Shoulder  I 
lameness  is  the  most  difficult  for  an 
inexporionoed  man  to  locate.  1 1  ] 
is  easy,  however,  with  the  help 
of  your  book.’* 

Kendall’s  Spavin  I 
Cure  is  sold  at  the 
uniform  price  of 
H.OO  a  bottle,  or 
i  6  bottles  for  85.00. 
KENDALL’S  y°u  cannot  get 

IJ  HOUSE  it  or  our  free  book 

INSURANCE  at  your  local  druggist,  [ 

wri te  us. 

i  DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  COMPANY 
1  Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont,  U.  S.  A. 


KNOW  HOW  MUCH  YOU  MAKE  THIS  YEAR 


No  one  shall  pay  a  cent  for  Blckmore’s  Farm  Aocounl  Book.  Mr.  Farmer,  simply  send  us  your  name  and 
address.  Business  farming  puts  money  in  the  bank.  This  book  Is  arranged  to  keep  all  accounts  in  simple 
form— more  simple,  and  certainly  more  practical  than  tryingto  remember  them;  shows  what  to  charge  against 
crop  production;  has  a  laborer’s  time  record;  and  section  for  personal  accounts.  04  pagos;  lor  Ink  or  pencil. 
Not  a  cheap  affair.  Its  quality  Is  in  keeping  with 

BICKMORE’S  GALL  CURE 

Asoothing,  healing  salve,  the  old-time  reliable  horse  remedy.  Horses  are  now  too  valuable  and  too  high  priced 
to  take  chances  of  losing  their  services.  Get  full  value  out  of  yours.  Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure  heals  and  cures 
Harness  and  Saddle  Galls,  Rope  Burn,  Cuts, f  cratches,  Grease  Heel,  etc.  Keeps  them  sound 
and  in  condition  for  work.  You  don  't  have  to  lay  the  horse  off.  Bickmore’B  Gall  Cure 
cures  while  the  horse  works.  Great  thing  for  sore  teats  in  cows.  Look  out  for  substitutes 
and  cheap  imitations.  Be  sure  to  ask  lor  Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure  at  the  store.  The  work¬ 
horse  trade  mark  on  every  box.  Farm  Account  Book  Is  ready.  Send  today. 

BICKMORE  CALL  CURE  CO.  Box  286  Old  Town,  Maine 
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‘  YOUNG  STOCK.’ 


We  may  look  to  our  first  page  this 
week  for  something  of  what  the  Hope 
Farm  man  calls  “the  conquering  spirit 
of  youth.”  This  is  a  good  way  to  begin 
the  year,  for  the  future  is  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  young.  The  old  man  in 
the  picture  is  happier  and  better  off  to 
have  the  colt  about  him.  We  are  all 
better  off  to  have  children  or  young 
stock  or  young  trees  and  shrubs  growing 
about  us.  For  this  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
pensations  of  maturing  years — and  no¬ 
where  else  can  it  be  so  beautifully 
worked  out  as  on  a  farm. 

As  for  the  lower  first  page  picture, 
the  Michigan  farm  that  carries  this 
young  stock  is  certainly  blessed.  The 
man  holding  the  horse  is  uncle  to  all 
these  lively  boys  and  girls.  You  remem¬ 
ber  what  “The  Child”  said  to  Carl 
Schmitt : 

“Why,  every  good  man  is  a  father  or 
an  uncle,  ain’t  he?” 

We  have  great  respect  for  the  man 
who  brings  up  a  family  of  his  own,  but 
he  probably  misses  much  of  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  “uncle”  who  takes  children 
“for  the  sake  of  the  child.” 


SILO  OR  GRINDER  FOR  CORN. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  B.  D.,  on 
page  1235,  we  should  certainly  say  the 
silo,  if  he  is  feeding  cows.  We  have  never 
had  the  grinder,  but  have  had  about  eight 
years’  experience  with  the  silo,  and  have 
kept  watch  of  other  farmers’  methods  of 
handling  the  silo.  In  the  first  place,  not 
so  much  grain  will  need  or  have  to  be 
fed  cattle  eating  plenty  of  good,  well-made 
silage,  and  then  we  know  some  who  plant 
Soy  beans  with  corn  and  put  in  the  silo. 
If  this  silage  "is  fed  with  Alfalfa,  or  even 
a  good  grade  of  clover,  little  or  no  grain 
would  be  necessary.  In  fact,  we  know 
some  farmers  who  are  doing  just  that  way 
and  get  good  results.  At  the  price  charged 
here  for  grinding;  $150  would  pay  for 
grinding  903%  tons  of  feed,  so  unless  B.  D. 
has  a  large  amount  of  grain  to  be  ground 
and  fed,  we  think  we  would  feed  whole  and 
with  silage,  and  build  a  silo,  unless,  per¬ 
haps,  enough  custom  grinding  could  be  se¬ 
cured  from  the  neighbors  to  make  it  pay. 

Fulton,  N.  Y.  c.  b.  m’n. 

I  notice  on  page  12S5  an  inquiry  in  re¬ 
gard  to  “A  Silo  or  Feed  Grinder,”  and  will 
say  that  I  have  used  a  feed  grinder  for  12 
years.  I  have  a  dairy  of  10  cows,  keep 
six  or  eight  hogs,  three  horses  and  about 
200  liens.  I  raise  all  the  grain  and  rough- 
age  for  the  above  and  grind  all  the  grain 
used  on  the  farm.  About  all  I  have  to 
buy  is  beef  scrap,  oyster  shells,  charcoal, 
and  during  the  year  about  a  ton  of  wheat 
middlings.  I  raise  12  acres  of  corn,  four 
acres  of  rye,  four  acres  oats,  two  acres 
of  wheat.  I  have  a  four-horsepower  en¬ 
gine,  a  feed  grinder,  corn  and  cob  cracker, 
corn  shiver,  fodder  cutter,  corn  husker, 
wood  saw  small  thrasher,  emery  wheel  and 
grindstone,  and  a  wood  drag  saw.  My  en¬ 
gine  is  installed  in  the  barn  and  is  sta¬ 
tionary,  so  arranged  with  counter  shaft 
to  connect  with  all  the  above  machines. 
In  regard  to  the  poultry,  I  raise  about  400 
chicks,  save  out  the  best  pullets  and  fit 
the  rest  for  broilers ;  which  takes  quite  a 
lot  of  grain.  My  experience  in  feeding 
live  stock  has  taught  me  that  unless  one 
can  raise  his  own  feed  and  put  it  in  the 
best  possible  shape  himself,  there  is  very 
small  margin  for  profit.  In  regard  to  feed 
for  dairy  cattle,  my  experience  has  proven 
that  good,  well-cured  corn  fodder  and  good 
mixed  clover  hay,  with  a  ration  of  beets, 
with  a  mixture  of  grain  ground  as  follows, 
Is  the  safest  and  he  s'-  all-round  feed  :  Two 
bushels  shelled  corn.  .  bushels  oats,  one- 
half  bushel  wheat,  is  LJe  proportion  that  I 
use,  and  gives  me  the  Dest  results.  My 
engine  is  the  best  help  I  ever  had.  I  could 
not  do  without  it,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  B.  D.  of  Iowa  will  say  the  same  if  he 
gets  a  good  engine  and  learns  to  use  it 
properly.  j.  s.  &. 

East  Windsor,  Conn. 


Bloody  Milk. 

I  have  a  cow  that  gives  bloody  milk  from 
one  teat ;  her  udder  is  not  swollen,  and  does 
not  seem  to  have  any  fever  in  it.  When 
1  first  start  to  milk  clots  of  pure  blood 
come  out  and  then  bloody  milk.  Can  you 
give  mo  a  remedy  for  this?  t.  o.  ai. 

Maryland. 

A  ruptured  blood  vessel  is  a  common 
cause  of  such  trouble :  or  there  may  be  a 
growth  in  the  teat,  or  the  udder  may  have 
been  injured  or  affected  with  garget  in 
one  quarter.  Bathe  the  affected  quarter 
with  cold  water  three  times  a  day  and 
at  night  with  strong  alum  water.  If 
she  is  not  in  calf  give  her  a  dram  of  dried 
sulphate  of  iron  and  two  of  salt  in  her 
feed  night  and  morning  until  the  milk  be¬ 
comes  normal.  Iron  is  not  safe  for  a 
pregnant  cow.  Better  keep  her  in  a  well 
bedded  box  stall  while  under  treatment 
and  feed  light,  laxative  rations.  Do  not 
stimulate  milk  flow  by  heavy  feeding,  so 
long  as  the  milk  contains  blood,  a.  s.  a. 

Pin  Worms. 

One  of  our  horses  is  badlv  infested  with 
worms;  he  passes  a  multitude  of  worms 
one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long,  some¬ 
times  one  from  12  to  14  inches  long.  One 
veterinarian  prescribed  sulphate  of  iron, 
sulphur  and  gentian;  another  gave  him 
iron  and  powdered  dry  pink-root,  followed 
by  aloes.  Both  cures  were  of  no  avail. 
Can  you  suggest  a  remedy?  The  horse  is 
about  nine  years  old,  weighs  about  1,400 
pounds;  he  is  in  good  condition  but  looks 
rather  dull.  E_  c 

These  worms  live  in  the  rectum  and  are 
not  killed  by  drugs  taken  in  the  feed.  In¬ 
ject  into  the  rectum  a  gallon  of  soapy  warm 


water  containing  a  cupful  of  tobacco  tea, 
made  by  steeping  tobacco  stems  or  leaves 
in  boiling  water.  Repeat  the  injection  two 
or  three  times  a  week  until  worms  no 
longer  are  seen  in  the  manure.  As  in¬ 
testinal  worms  usually  are  present  when 
pin  worms  are  seen,  it  is  well,  however,  t4 
give  internal  treatment  for  their  destruc¬ 
tion.  A  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  salt  and  one  part  each  of  sulphur 
and  dried  sulphate  of  iron  may  be  mixed 
in  the  feed  night  and  morning  for  a  week; 
then  skip  10  days,  and  repeat.  Intestinal 
worms  are  killed  b3r  this  medicine  and. 
being  digested,  do  not  appear  in  the 
droppings.  a.  s.  a. 

Colts  or  Fillies. 

On  page  1210.  A.  S.  A.,  replying  to  W.  F. 
L.,  says  “not  colt,  that  means  a  male.” 
Webster  says  colt  is  either  male  or  fe¬ 
male.  there  being  horse  colts  and  mare 
colts.  Mare  colts  are  called  fillies.  Ilorse 
colts  are  stallions  or  geldings.  I  have 
handled  horses  all  my  life,  and  never  be¬ 
fore  heard  that  colt  indicated  the  sex  anv 
more  than  pig,  lamb  or  calf  does.  What  do 
you  say?  j.  M. 

New  York. 

What  our  correspondent  states  as  regards 
the  dictionary  is  correct,  but  the  distinc¬ 
tion  we  have  suggested  is  now  being  made 
in  expert  judging  of  horses  at  Wisconsin 
University,  and  elsewhere.  Some  State  fair 
catalogues  used  to  make  the  mistake  of 
classifying  foals  as  “colt  foals:  either  sex.” 
It  is  certainly  much  less  confusing  to  call 
a  male  foal  a  “colt”  and  a  female  foal  a 
“filly.”  and  we  shall  continue  to  advise 
that  distinctive  nomenclature.  a.  s.  a. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  ami  Mares  for  sale 
at  farmers'  prices.  A  W.  GREEN.  Rome  1, 
Midiliefield.  O.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  O., 
on  1’einia.  R.R.  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  6. 
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COR  SALE— B  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  EWE  LAMBS,  Sire 

■  imported.  E.  E.  Stevens  &  Son,  Wilson,  N.Y. 

My  Entire  Flock  of  Reg’.  Southdown  Ewes 


CHAS.  W.  BIRGE, 


HECTOR,  N.  Y. 


Dogs  ancl  Ferrets 


For  Sale ~  COLLIE  PUPS-^TSi: 

dog  strain.  T.  L.  CHENEY,  Guilford,  N.  Y. 

nni  I  IF  P||P^-The  intelligent  kind.  Also  Shet- 

UULLIL  ruro  land  Ponies.  Nelson’s,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

PHI  I  IF  PIIPQ  entitled  to  registry;  spayed  remales 
UULLIL  rUrO  Circulars.  SILA9  DKfKKli, Montrose,  1’a 

FERRETS  FOR  SALE- Either  color,  large  or 

ruillL.14  run  4HLC  small.  Write  for  free 
catalogue  and  price  list.  KEEFER  BROS.,  Greenwich  C 


SWINE 


GHESHIRES 


1  Chester  White  Registered  Stock  Boar 

2  years  old.  One  8-mos.  Boar,  same  Breed  and  Re¬ 
gistered.  Will  be  sold  reasonable.  Write  today 
This  adv.  will  not  appear  again.  Address 

EUGENE  T,  BLACK,  SCIO,  NEW  YORK 

0  I  G  ’s  0*.S«l>crior  Quality-17choice young 
Ui  I  U.  0  Gilts  and  11  Topy  young  Boars;  pairs- 
no  akin.  FREI)  NICKEL.  Monroe,  Mich! 

EUREKA  STOCK  FARM- 

L  Registered  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers. 

2  mos.  to  2  years  old. 

Chester  White.  Po¬ 
land  China  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Pigs,  all  ages. 

Collie  Pups  and  a; _  _ 

variety  of  POULTRY.*  White  fok  Cikculak. 
EDWARD  WALTER,  WTest  Chester,  Pa. 

HOGS  and  POULTRY — ^aiml,°.th  Pekin 

„„  T,  ,  „  *  and  Indian  Run- 

nei  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Ee"S 

purDov*  uim  ’co.mt  Eerksbire  Sows  and  Pig's. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio. 

I  ARGE  YORKSHIRES— Sows  bred  for  June  and  August 

L  farrow.  Boars  ready  for  service.  May  piss. 
order  now.  Glkxmakk  Farm,  Robertsviile,  Conn. 

CHEL00 

O  Rip 


- N  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 

Bred  Sows.  Service  Hoars  Best  of  breedine 
C.  K.  BARNES.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


PI6ST:?  'vet  Vs’  old  Berkshire— Chester  White  cross 
$a  each.  CLARK  FARM,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

Has  bred  more  high-class  hogs  than  any  in  Connec- 
ticufc.  Have  sows  bred  for  Spring  litters  and  some 
Summer  farrowed  sow  pigs  that  are  right  to  be  bred 

J ! 1 E 11  W  A  T8  U  X P  R  P?,^*  I R  B  L  K  DAL  CONN ! 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHWOOD 

We  have  for  sale  service  boars,  brood  sows  and 
pigs,  all  ages.  These  are  sired  by  Berry-ton  Duke’s 
Model,  the  boar  that  beaded  the  first  prize  herd  at 
the  Royal  in  1909;  Higlnvood  Duke  75th,  a  half- 
brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  boar,  at  the  last  In- 
ternational,  and  other  boars  of  eaual  merit 
H.  0.  &  H,  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee!  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


—QUALITY— 

FOR  SALE— JERSEY  BULL  CALF 

Dropped  Feb.22. 1912.  Sire.Tonona  Pogis  No.  78657. 
w  hose  hist  daughter  to  freshen  enters  the  Register 
ot  .Merit  with  a  record  of  over  GOO  lbs.  butter  as  a 
V«ar  Old.  Dam  of  calf  is  Aleamo’s  Molly  No. 
LWh8,  a  Register  ot  Merit  cow,  having  two  years 
gat5?Pt,c“‘!Bd  te.sts,  Producing  18,385.5  lbs.  milk, 
9.M  J  IRs.  fat,  equivalent  to  1 ,087  lbs.  1 1  oz.  butter,  85* 
Tat.  lie  s  good  enough  to  head  anv  herd.  For  des¬ 
cription  and  price,  address  E.  W.  MOSHER,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Breed  Up— Not  Down^oTc.“”",S’S 

U  ID’ *  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  R.  p. 
SHANNON,  007  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  L’a. 

Milk  Producers  f,or- ^e'v  Y,ork  g***  market 

f  ,  .  .  desiring  information  how  to 

form  branches  of  the  Dairymen's  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary,  Albert  Manning  Otisville.  N.  Y. 


•From  Maine 

To  the  Gulf 


progressive  farmers  and 
dairymen  everywhere  are  using 

SHARPLES 

Tubular 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Many  of  them  who  formerly  shipped  their  milk 
are  now  selling  the  cream  and  feeding  the  skimmed 
milk  to  the  calves,  pigs  and  chickens. 

The  high  price  of  veal,  pork  and  poultry  pays  them  well  to  do  this— and 
they  re  making  more  money  than  ever  before. 

They  are  successful,  progressive  men. 

Here’s  a  Letter  from  Maine:  p.  .  ,  ..  ... 

a  m  i  cl  i  c  t  ,  Danforth,  Me.,  March  12,  19!2. 

Am  using  No.  3  Sharpies  Separator.  In  1910  milked  eight  cow*  and  sold  $450  worth  of 
sweet  cream:  and  raised  $200  worth  of  calves  and  pigs  on  the  .kim  milk.  Haven't  figured  UD 
Lor  1 V I  I ,  but  returns  were  nearly  as  good.  G.  R.  FOSTER. 

And  Here’s  Another  from  Texas: 

I  have  a  T ubular  Cream  Separator  and  like  it  fine. 

.  Sharpies  Tubular  Cream  Separators  make  money  and  save  time  for  you  because  thev 
get  all  the  cream,  are  easy  to  run,  and  can  be  cleaned  THOROUGHLY  in  a  few  minutes 
One  of  our  customers  wrote  us  the  other  day  that  his  No.  4  Tubular  in  twelve  vears 
had  cost  him  20  cents  for  repairs*  Some  record,  that— and  worth  remembering  when 
you  buy  a  Cream  Separator.  6 

profit  i t,S w i\l  ma kefor  you  P&y  f°r  &  separator  t]Qat  counts>  hut  how  much  EXTRA 

Sharpies  Tubulars  make  extra  profits.  We  offer  you  a  Free  Trial— and  then  guaran¬ 
tee  the  Separator  not  only  for  one  year,  or  two  years,  or  five,  but  FOREVER.  ° 

interestinS  Tubular  A  Catalog  No.  153  today.  It  suggests  ways  to 
make  more  money  from  your  cows.  00  J 

The  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Chicago,  III.  Chester,  Pfl,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Portand,  Ore.  Dallas,  Tex.  Toronto,  Can.  Winnipeg,  Can. 


Hamlin,  Texas,  June  16,  1912. 
N.  G.  BA1RETT. 


PAIIFLY  CATTXjE 

EAST  RIVER  HOLSTEINS 

. . .  FOR  SALE  .. . 

70  Cows,  grade  Holstein,  due  to  calve  soon.  The  kind 
that  All  the  pail.  1  O  Registered  2  and  3  vear  old  Heifers 
bred  to  good  sires.  10  Registered  Bulls  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice,  with  extra  good  breeding.  1 0  Registered  Bull 
Calves.  Most  of  these  bulls  have  good  A.  K.  O.  Dams, 
and  large  record  sires. 


IX  o 


SES 


BELL  PHONE 

31X-F-5 


JOHN  li.  W MUSTEK 
Dept.  K,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


—GUERNSEYS— The  pig  for 
the  finest  meat. 

The  cow  for  the  finest  butter. 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM.  Sylvania,  Pa. 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

60  Extra  Fine,  Larg'e,  Heavy  Milking  Cows 

All  young,  nicely  marked  and  due 
to  freshen  within  sixty  days. 

IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD  ONES  COME  AND  SEE  THESE  COWS 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


ONE  HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  BUI.L-CALF 

Born  Dec.  14,  1912,  mostly  white.  Sired  by  Geite 
Segis:  Dam,  Gretchen  Hengerveld  Aaggie Grace  3d. 
ONE  HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  BULL-CALF 
BornDec. 17, 1912, mostly  white.  Sired  by  GeneSegis; 
Dam,  Gretchen  Hengerveld  Aaggie  Grace  4th,  to 
quick  buyer;  will  sell  cheap  considering  the  blood. 
WM.  S.  VAN  VALKINBURG,  Little  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenanqo,  N.  Y, 

Ontario  Segis  Burke-^teif. b^’ 

niarkiugs;  rich  breeding:  fine  individual.’ Price,  $75. 
Send  for  pedigree,  etc.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  EXCHANGE 

Will  exchange  Holstein  Bnll  calf,  dropped  May  5, 
1912,  for  young  sow-bred.  Chester  White  or  Poland- 
China.  W.  L.  SIGLER.  R,  F.  0.,  Midland  Park,  N.  J. 

GUERNSEY  BULL-firaip^p™ 

A.  R.  dam.  Fine  individual.  Bargain  at  $75 

TABER  &  MIGNIN  CASTILE,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Are  Large  Producers 
and  are  the  most 

ECONOMICAL 


Our  literature  tells  all  about 
and  where  to  get  them. 

It’s  Free.  Write 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  Y  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


If  You  WantGuernseys  7™* 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  B„  9B,  P,"ks”ll.  N  Y 


Great  New  Year’s 
Combination  Sale 

100  head  of  imported  Belgian,  Percheron  and 
German  Coach  Stallions  and  Mares  will  be  sold  at 
this  Great  Combination  Sale  Tuesday,  January 
14,  1913,  at  the  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  New¬ 
ark,  Ohio.  This  great  sale  of  horses  are  from  one 
year  old  to  five  years  old.  Weight  from  1600  to  2100 
lbs.  Such  a  lot  of  horses  and  mares  have  never 

been  offered 
at  an  auction. 
15  head  of  re¬ 
gistered  one- 
year-old  stal- 
li  o n  s  and 
mares  will  be 
sold ;  100  head 
of  grade  geld- 
i  n  g  s  and 
mares,  bred 
from  my  best 
imported  stal¬ 
lions  will  be 
in  this  sale. 
They  are  from 
two  to  six 
years  old, 
.  ,  „  suitable  for 

truckmen,  farmers  or  the  Eastern  Markets.  Any 
person  wishing  to  sell  one  or  more.let  it  be  a  stallion, 
gelding  or  mare,  from  two  or  more  years  old,  and 
pill  bring  them  to  this  sale,  I  expect  to  have  buyers 
to  buy  them.  At  this  sale  a  commission  of  10  per 
cen,hw?n  stollions,  5  per  cent,  on  geldings  and  mares 
and  $2  per  head  on  all  horses  listed  and  not  sold. 
Come  and  bring  your  friends  and  buy  one  or  more. 
Auction  sale  at  the  new  barn.  Lunch  served.  Free 
automobile  or  carriage  to  the  sale. 

Col.  Geo.  W.  Crawford,  Proprietor 
SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM, 

Col.  Fred  XV.  Andrew*,  Auctioneer.  Newark,  Ohio 

0O  Perch  ©  x*  o n 

Belgian  and  Hackney  Stallions  and  Mares 

Y our  pick  of  my  sale  Stal  lions  for  $1 ,000.00.  New  ship¬ 
ment  arrives  the  first  of  the  year.  Big  ton  boys 
lots  of  bone,  quality  and  action;  the  kind  that  will 
look  good  to  you.  Come  and  see  them  ;  you  caD’t 
beat  it  in  America.  Look  what  my  horses  did  at 
\\  heeling,  our  btate  fair.  Kvery thing  in  Hackneys, 
feix  prizes  on  Belgians;  four  of  the  six  were  first 
prizes.  Percheron  won  almost  everything  in  three- 
ysar-old  stallions  and  over;  first  prize  under  three, 
first  and  second  prizes,  second  on  mare,  first  and 
second  on  young  mares.  Stallion  and  four  of  his 
gets,  first  prize.  Mare  and  two  of  her  get,  first  and 
second  prizes.  Stud  group,  consisting  of  stallion 
and  four  mares,  first  prize.  Five  best  stallion,  first 
prize.  Champion  Stallion,  Reserved  Champion  Stal- 
ion  Reserved  Champion  Mare.  Doesn’t  this  look 
like  1  have  the  goods  in  both  Imported  and  Ameri- 
can-bred  stock  from  weanlings  up.  My  new  ship¬ 
ment  is  the  best  I  have  ever  had.  Be  sure  and  come 
and  see  them  or  write  DR.  OTIS  M.  TREVEY  LOCUST 
GROVE  FARM,  MOUNDSVILLE.  W.  VA  Moundsville  il 
only  11  miles  south  of  Wheeling,  has  trains,  each 
way,  8  times  a  day  on  the  B.  &  O..  and  O.  R.  street 
cars  every  30  minutes  to  Wheeling,  where  you  can 
get  the  W.  &  Lake  Erie  and  Pennsylvania  lines. 
Don  t  torget-  where  you  find  your  money’s  worth. 
Come  early  and  get  your  choice. 

For  Sale — Shetland  and  Welsh  Ponies 

spotted  and  solid  colors.  All  ages.  Suitable  for 

SHi?S4ve«5wirn»nnB  so  much  appreciated. 
SHERMAN  SANFORD  -  Seymour,  Conn. 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unceasing  source  of  pltaaure  and  robuat  health  toehildrec. 
^ar«  and  ideal  playmates.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Hifrhest  typo. 
Complete  outfit*.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Cat  - 
loitue.  BELLB  ME. A DR  FARM,  Box  20,  Markham,  Va. 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


1  wo  neighbors,  on  adjoining  farms— one  milks  20 
,  scrub  cows  tin'  other  10  purebred  Holsteins.  They 
t  care  tor  their  cows  in  the  same  way  :  they  get  almost 
tho  same  amount  of  cream  and  the  same  size  check 
from  the  factory  where  both  sell  their  milk. 

I  hough  both  men  take  in  the  same  amount  of  money,  the 
man  with  the  scrubs  uses  the  whole  of  his  receipts  to  pay  run¬ 
ning  expenses,  while  the  Holstein  man  lays  aside  nearly  half. 

Another  item.  The  Holstein  man  feeds  his  skim  milk  to 
purebred  calves  ;  the  other  man  feeds  his  to  scrub  calves 
ijeosts  no  moi  to  raise  a  $100.00  purebred  than  to  raise  a 
$30.00  scrub. 

„  _  Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Destriptive  Booklets 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sec  y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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FARM  ENGINEERING. 

Cesspool  or  Septic  Tank. 

E.  T.  II.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. —  I  am  one  of 
those  unfortunate  beings  who,  although  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  city,  are  burdened  with  a  cess¬ 
pool  instead  of  sewer  connections.  The 
soil  is  very  sandy,  as  witnessed  by  the 
fact  that  a  family  of  six  have  used  it  seven 
years  without  trouble  until  now.  It  now 
shows  unmistakable  signs  of  being  filled  up. 
As  I  understand,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  it 
is  only  the  solid  matter  which  fills  up  a 
cesspool  at  first,  the  water  draining  away 
in  the  sand  until  the  interstices  are  filled  up 
with  grease  and  sludge.  I  am  told  that 
once  the  cesspool  is  filled  up,  it  will  have 
to  be  cleaned  out  every  few  months,  as  the 
water  is  no  longer  able  to  seep  away. 
Now  for  the  great  question.  After  the  cess¬ 
pool  has  been  cleaned  out,  what  would  be 
the  effect  if  I  dumped  in  about  a  barrel  of 
lye,  washing  soil,  or  some  other  strong 
alkali,  which  would  make  the  grease  more 
soluble  and  thus  allow  the  solid  matter 
in  the  sand  to  be  washed  away,  the  clear 
water  having  a  chance  to  seep  away  as 
before  ? 

Ans. — The  best  solution  of  your  sew¬ 
age  problem  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
installation  of  a  septic  tank  with  either 
a  fdter  bed  or  sub-surface  tiling  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  effluent.  As  a  more  or  less 
temporary  makeshift,  you  may  be  able 
to  convert  your  cesspool  into  a  crude 
septic  tank  by  carrying  the  inlet  pipe 
below  the  surface  of  its  contents,  and 
providing  an  outlet  near  the  top  which 
will  allow  the  fluids  to  seep  away  into 
the  surrounding  soil  near  the  surface. 
As  the  soil  about  the  bottom  of  your 
present  cesspool  is  probably  thoroughly 
saturated  for  some  distance  with  com¬ 
paratively  insoluble  matter,  it  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  the  putting  of  lye  or  other 
chemical  into  it  would  be  of  any  help. 

M.  B.  D. 

Homemade  Windlass. 

Many  times  on  the  farm  one  has  to 
pull  or  lift  heavy  things  such  as  hogs, 
beeves,  wagon  bodies,  etc.  The  writer 
intends  to  build  a  strong  portable 
frame  with  a  roller  and  two  windlass 
handles  so  made  that  a  hitch  can  be 


1 


(° 


V 


taken  and  by  operating  the  portable 
windlass  one  man  may  pull  or  lift  a 
thousand  pounds.  See  sketch.  Have 
your  readers  anything  better  to  offer?  I 
want  to  get  the  best.  G. 

Lead  Pipe  for  Drinking  Water. 

I  have  recently  bought  a  farm  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  on  which  there  is  tvater  piped  750 
feet  from  spring  on  hill  to  barn  :  it  runs 
in  Winter  only  and  has  not  been  in  use  for 
a  number  of  years.  By  going  about  250 
feet  further  up  hill  I  can  get  water  from 
better  spring  and  supply  all  parts  of  house 
by  gravity.  Can  I  make  use  of  the  750 
feet  of  pipe  already  laid?  It  is  inch 
lead  pipe  and  has  been  in  probably  50 
years  and  five  feet  below  surface  of  ground. 
Will  water  coming  through  that  amount  of 
old  lead  pipe  be  safe  to  use  for  drinking 
purposes.  F.  a.  h. 

Massachusetts.  _ 

It  would  not  be  safe  to  use  the  water 
running  through  that  amount  of  old  lead 
pipe,  although  it  might  not  be  harmful.  It 
depends  upon  the  impurities  in  the  water, 
as  the  solvent  action  of  water  on  lead  is 
greatly  influenced  by  the  presence  or  ab¬ 
sence  of  small  amounts  of  dissolved  sub¬ 
stances  in  the  water.  Water  containing 
carbonates  or  phosphates  is  almost  wholly 
without  chemical  action  upon  lead,  while 
water  containing  certain  nitrates  and  salts 
of  ammonia  has  a  great  action.  Pure  water 
has  considerable  action  on  lead,  in  the 
pi'esence  of  air.  r.  p.  c. 

Air  in  Well  Water  Pipe. 

My  water  system  works  on  the  syphon 
plan.  The  pipe  in  the  well  is  two-inch, 


.Born. 


10  feet  long,  and  most  of  the  time  two 
feet  and  more  in  the  water.  In  Summer 
air  gets  into  the  pipe  and  keeps  the  water 
from  coming  down.  All  joints  are  tight.  Is 
there  a  way  of  letting  the  air  out?  Do 


you  think  the  two-inch  pipe  is  too  large? 
Would  1%-inch  pipe  be  large  enough?  Do 
you  think  a  check  valve  on  the  end  will 
help?  w.  g.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

A  smaller  pipe  in  the  well  would  be  bet¬ 
ter.  An  arrangement  could  be  made  to 
let  the  air  out  at  the  topmost  point  of  the 
system.  A  check  valve  on  the  well  pipe 
would  not  help  any.  The  air,  of  course, 
rises  to  the  highest  point  of  the  system 
and  if  this  highest  point  is  at  the  bend, 
it  prevents  the  water  siphoning  over.  There 
are  a  number  of  ways  for  remedying  this. 
One  way  is  shown  in  the  sketch.  When  the 
air  troubles,  close  B  and  C  and  open  valve 
A.  Then,  through  valve  A,  fill  up  the  pipes 
with  water  until  the  water  stands  above  A. 
Thus  the  air  will  -be  crowded  out.  Then 
close  A  and  open  B  and  C. 

Log  Dam  for  Small  Stream. 

I  have  a  stream  of  water  flowing  from 
a  good  spring  which  lies  wholly  within 
woods.  I  wish  to  dam  this  and  make  a 
small  trout  stream  of  it.  By  building  a 


dam  across  it  I  can  have  a  stream  backed 
up  for  about  500  feet  and  an  average  of 
12  feet  wide.  IIow  can  I  build  a  log  dam 
across  it  and  how  many  trout  could  I  put 
in  and  keep  nicely  ?  J.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  nature  of  a  suitable  dam  depends 
upon  how  much  work  you  want  to  put  into 
it.  The  scheme  shown  in  the  sketch  would 
he  workable  for  a  small  stream,  would  be 
easy  to  build  and  would  last  indefinitely. 
First,  select  the  place  for  the  dam,  choos¬ 
ing  preferably  a  site  where  the  banks 
slope  quickly  and  where  the  stream  is 
narrow.  Provide  a  channel  around  the 
spot  where  the  dam  is  to  be.  so  that  the 
water  may  flow  By  as  the  dam  is  being 
built,  and  not  wash  over  the  top.  Dump 
in  a  plentiful  supply  of  dirt  and  gravel, 
completely  damming  the  stream  bed  up  to 
a  height  some  one  or  two  feet  above  the 
line  of  the  pond.  The  earth  should  be 
well  tamped  together  and  the  upstream  face 
could  well  be  of  turf.  The  sides  of  the 
stream  bed  should  be  well  cut  in  so  as  to 
make  a  better  joint  between  the  dam  and 
the  banks.  Have  both  sides  of  the  earth 
wall  sloping  at  an  angle  to  the  ground 
about  as  shown  in  the  sketch.  On  the 
down  stream  face  pile  up  logs  in  a  single 
layer  and  drive  posts,  as  shown,  to  prevent 
the  logs  rolling.  The  addition  of  a  log 
face  on  the  up  stream  side  of  the  dam 
would  be  of  advantage,  but  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Now,  close  up  the  channel  previously 
made  for  the  stream,  allowing  the  dam  to 
do  its  work.  It  may  leak  somewhat  at 
first,  but  will  gradually  pack  close.  If 
you  can  get  turf  or  vines  to  grow  on  a 
dam,  they  are  of  great  value  in  holding 
the  mass  together. 

The  number  of  trout  you  can  safely 
keep  depends  so  much  upon  the  conditions 
that  it  would  be  best  to  wait  until  you 
see  how  much  of  a  pond  you  get.  The 
dealers  from  whom  you  get  the  trout  will 
advise  you  if  you  send  full  details.  You 
would,  of  course,  stock  it  with  only  a  few — 
several  dozen — at  first.  R.  p.  c. 

A  Pumping  Problem. 

I  enclose  a  diagram  of  my  spring,  where 
I  get  water  for  my  stock.  In  my  buildings 

I  have  a  force  pump  at  (A)  to  force  the 

water  to  the  buildings  (C),  but  it  is  hard 
work.  An  engineer  here  told  me  if  1  would 
put  a  foot  valve  within  10  feet  of  the 

spring  and  place  the  pump  at  (B)  the 

water  would  force  a  great  deal  easier.  The 
depth  of  the  water  at  the  spring  is  two 


0  o  Feet 


y Barns 


feet  at  all  times  and  the  distance  from 
the  spring  to  the  barns  1.000  feet.  The 
rise  from  the  spring  to  (D)  is  70  feet, 
the  distance  from  (A)  to  (D)  is  175  feet. 
The  pump  I  ha've  is  capable  of  drawing 
from  a  well  from  60  to  75  feet  deep,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  maker’s  statement.  The 
pump  is  tapped  for  1^4 -inch  pipe,  but  I 
have  reduced  it  to  %-inch.  From  the 
top  of  the  pump  platform  to  the  bottom  of 
the  spring  is  six  feet.  Can  I  do  as  this 
engineer  said,  or  shall  I  leave  it  as  it  is? 

New  York.  J.  R. 

It  will  do  no  good  to  put  a  foot  valve 
or  check  valve  in  the  pipe  as  you  suggest. 
The  pipe  from  pump  to  well  should  be  as 
large  as  the  pump  will  allow.  The  pipe 
from  pump  to  barn  offers  great  resistance 
to  pumping.  The  larger  it  is  the  easier  it 
would  be  to  pump  the  water.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  you  have  now,  of  the  pump  at  the 
spring  forcing  the  water  to  the  barn,  is 
the  easiest  on  you.  b.  p.  c. 

Freezing  Ice  in  Cakes. 

What  about  freezing  ice  in  metal  cans 
for  storing  in  icehouse?  A.  k. 

Fordsville,  N.  Y. 

This  is  quite  often  done — not  in  cans, 
but  in  iron  boxes  somewhat  like  sinks. 
These  are  slowly  filled  with  water  until  a 
solid  cake  of  ice  is  formed,  then  the  box 
is  turned  over  and  hot  water  poured  on 
bottom  and  sides,  so  that  the  cake  slips 
out  and  can  be  stored 


Factory  Prices  for  the  Asking- 
on  Genuine  Witte  Engines 


EBrr  'T'HE  £enuine  Witte— conceded  the  best  farm  engine  in  America— now  of-| 

1"!*.  -  X  £ered  at  actual  wholesale  prices.  Yes,  this  is  the  engine  that  has  lead! 

engine  .  the  gasoline  engine  field  for  25  years.  Dealers  have  been  getting  the  I 

Book  highest  prices  for  the  Witte.  Now  you  can  get  one  at  actual  factory  price— what  I 

the  dealer  paid— and  have  the  finest  engine  in  your  county. 

Our  Gas  Well  Saves  You  Many  Dollars  More 

'  We  do  more  than  give  you  ordinary  factory  prices'.-  We  are  the  only  manufacturers  who  I 
have  our  own  gas  well.  Power,  testing,  forge,  foundry  and  heating  fuels  cost  us  nothing.  I 
r  lou  get  the  benefits.  But  you  couldn’t  afford  to  own  any  other  engine  even  if  the  Wittel 
cost  twice  as  much — because  an  average  of  1  cent  for  every  horse-power  per  hour  cuts  I 
1  gasoline  bills  in  half—  pays  for  your  engine  in  no  time.  | 

Every  part  guarantied  5  years — full  rated  horse  power  on  minimum  gasoline  guaranteed  too.  I 
[Built  in  all  sizes  from  I'A  to  40  h.  p.,  every  one  tested  to  10 %  overload. 

WRITE  FOR  60  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

I  and  complete,  direct,  factory  price  proposition  with  catalog  and 
special  offer  bulletin.  We  expose  engine  secrets  in  this  bulletin 
that  will  startle  you.  Remember, it’s  yourfirst 

|  chance  at  an  engine  of  quality,  standing  and  /fimsOk 

reputation  at  a  small  price.  Mention  sir~  " 

I  needed  or  work  to  be  done.  Write  at  once. 


WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO 
.18920akland  Ave 

Every  Parti  Kansas 
Guaranteed"  City* 


Years 


Mo. 


THE  BEST 
FARM  ENGINE 
MONEY  CAN  BUY 


Simplest,  most  compact,  easiest 
running  farm  engine  ever  designed. 

Light  but  exceptionally  strong.  Few  parts— *3 
jSf  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  All  parts  acces" 
siblc  and  standardized.  Ask  us  to  show  you  why 

Brownwall  Air-Cooled  Engines 

[are  the  best  investment  you  can  make.  Uses  less  fuel 
|  and  requires  less  attention  than  any  engine  of  its  size 

1  on  the  market.  Send  today  for  full  _  _  3 

j  information  and  details  ol  our  <fS 
L  special  offer  to  you. 

Drop  us  a  postal  now. 

The  Brownwall 
Engine*  Pulley  Co. 

323  Michigan  Ave., 

Unsing,  Michigan 


Farmer’s 

Friend 


Easy  to  start. 
Costs  least 
to  operate. 
Mostde- 


Gasoline  Engines 

in  three  styles  :  port¬ 
able,  semi-portable 
and  stationary. 


■rft»  l.npi- 
nc  c  r  1  i»  g 
Lesson  h  >o.  1 


J.  B.  NORTON  CO.,  Inc.,  Distributors 
23  Elizabeth  Stroet  Utica,  N.  V. 


I 
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I 
I 

Box 


The 
SURE 
Power 

Leffe!  Steam  Power 
never  balks  I  Its  re¬ 
liability  is  marvel¬ 
ous  1  Simple  as  an 
anvil  and  as  durable. 

Burns  any  old  rubbish 
for  fuel.  Gives  steam 
and  hot  water  for  _ 
scalding  and  all  other  purposes. 
Has  hundreds  of  uses— many 
impossible  with  gasoline  outfits. 


Lef  f  el  Steam  Engines 


do  more  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other  engine  built. 
Let  us  prove  it.  You'll  be  interested  in  our  book  of 
facts  and  figures. 

Writpl  Send  in  your  name  on  a  postal.  Don’t 
vv  rite.  j,uy  a  power  outfit  ol  any  kind  till  you 
hear  from  us.  Address 

James  Leffel  &  Company 
281,  Springfield, 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

I 


FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

26-inch  Hog  Fence, _ 14e. 

41-inch  Farm  Fence, _ 21c. 

48-inch  Poultry  Fence. -2214c. 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.55 

I^Many  styles  and  heights.  Our  largo  Free  Catalog 
contains  fence  Information  you  should  have. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  263  Winchester,  Ind. 


SAW  WOOD 

Saw  your  own 
wood  and  save 
time,  coal 
and  money; 
your  neigh¬ 
bors  and 
MAKE 

$5  to  $15  a  DAY 

Hundreds  are  doing  it 

with  an  APPLETON  WOOD  SAW 

We  make  7  styles— steel  or  wood  frame 
—stationary  or  mounted  on  truck  with 
gasoline  engine,  making  a 
“Portable  Wood-SatOing  Rig 
Rigid  frame,  lathe-turned  arbor,  running 
in  self  adjusting,  non-heating,  dust-proof 
boxes  makes  our  saw  frames  simple, 
strong,  safe  and  succesful. 

We  also  make  the  famous 
FRICTION-DRIVE  DRAG  SAW 
APPLETON  CIRCULAR  LOG  SAW. 
Ask  for  our  complete  free  catalog. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO. 

627  Fargo  St„  Batavia,  Ill. 


Catalog' 

Free 

with 

fall 

Infor¬ 

mation' 


M0TSINGER 

GUARANTEEDftUTO-SPARKEB 

(Better  than  An  ererUsting  batterj.)  , 
Will  generate  current  for  Ignition, 
hii  d  electric  light*,  charging  etorago 
batteries,  etc.  Suitable  for  all 
types  and  rIzc#  ofgaa  and  gaiollne 
engines.  LEI’  US  TKLL  YOU  HOW 
to  MAKK  your  own  ELECTRICITY 

M0TSINGER  DEVICE  MFG.  CO, 
159  Harold  Street,  La  Fajette,  Ind. 


FENCE 


.  for  all  purpose*.  Pirect  from  factory* 
freight  prepaid. 

;  Bargain  Prices — 13c  per  rod  up 

Get  our  new  fence  book  before 
you  buy  fence  for  Horses.  Cat¬ 
tle.  Sheep,  1  logs,  Poultry*.  Etc. 

Also  Lawn  Fence  and  Gates 

We  6ave  you  big  money— give  you  highest 
^quality.  Mail  postal  now  for  Big  Fence  Bargain  Book 
59  THE  BROWN  PENCE  0  WIRE  CO,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


POULTRY  FENCE 

09  IConts  a  rod  for  48-lnch  fence. 
“^2  Fewer  posts  and  no  base  board 
or  top  ral  1  required.  Buy  from  tho' 
factory  direct.  Other  styles  of 
Poultry,  Farm  and  Lawn  Fencing. 
Large  CatalogFree.  Write  today 

Box230  Kitselman  Bros,  Mancie,  Ind. 


Ho$®te^0fKSj 

where  you  want  It.  For  your  country  home— farm,  gar¬ 
den,  lawn.  Water  putnpod  from  nearby  stream,  pond 
or  spring  without  expeneo  of  power.  Low  in  cost;  high  ' 
in  efficiency.  Thousands  of  thoeo 
F08TKK  High  Duty  Ram  Pumps 
now  in  use.  Write  today  for  all  xaote. 
POWER  SPECIALTY' CO.,  Ill  I 
^^^^_TrlnltjBklg,,NewVork  | 

TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE  siara 

_  gggw  ...  .  ,  ,  admits  air  to  the  soil.  Ii 

\  creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  ferUli 
Rnu  Nn  Til  IT  I  Jackson’*  Round  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Se  we 
™  “  *  '  LL  J  Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile  etc  Writ 

for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  89  Third  Are.,  Albany  N  V 


Don’t  Buy  Two  Engines 

To  get  one  you  can  use,  take  time  to  investigate. 

AIR  COOLED 

The  only  one  that  can  be  used  anywhere  for  any  work 
without  the  nuisance  of  water.  No  tanks;  nothing  to  freeze. 

GUARANTEED  FOR  ADD  WORK 


Write  us  for  Catalog 
No.  5 


IsFMfwWar/ltmMCoNrutt 
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Feeding  for  Rich  Milk. 

Can  you  food  cows  so  as  to  improve  the 
quality  of  milk?  w.  H.  M. 

Lyons,  N.  Y. 

No — only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  It 
seems  to  be  fully  demonstrated  that  each 
cow  has  a  distinct  character  in  this — giv¬ 
ing  milk  of  a  certain  definite  quality.  This 
will  change  somewhat  as  she  come  near 
to  calving,  but  in  general  extra  feed  will 
make  her  produce  mare  milk  and  not  a 
different  kind  of  milk.  If  feed  would  in- 
fluence  milk  so  freely  it  would  be  easy  to 
make  Holstein  cows  all  give  rich  milk.  We 
know  that  some  of  them  do  not  even  come 
up  to  the  standard. 

Corn  Stover  in  Silo. 

H.  L.  D.,  page  1256,  asks  about  putting 
dry  corn  stover  in  the  silo.  While  we 
have  never  put  dry  stover  in  the  silo, 
once  because  we  could  not  avoid  it  our 
silo  corn  lay  on  the  ground  a  week  with 
every  day  of  the  time  hot  sunshine.  We 
did  not  use  water  and  had  considerable 
firefanged  and  moldy  silage.  A  friend 
who  had  one  silo  in  use  bought  another, 
but  did  not  put  it  up.  He  filled  the  one 
silo,  fed  it  nearly  out,  and  then  filled  it 
again  early  in  the  Winter  from  the  corn 
standing  in  shocks  in  the  field,  using  con¬ 
siderable  water.  A  short  time  afterward 
we  met  him  and  asked  him  about  it.  lie 
said  “Say,  we  made  an  awful  mistake  in 
not  getting  the  other  silo  up  last  Fall ; 
we  have  a  bad  mess  up  there.”  We  have 
seen  silage  that  came  from  a  silo  that  had 
been  refilled  in  the  Fall  two  weeks  from 
first  filling  from  corn  cut  at  time  of  the 
first  filling,  that  was  more  or  less  burned 
and  moldy  where  no  water  was  used. 

'  _ C.  B.  51.  N. 

Ration  for  Heifers. 

I  am  raising  10  heifers;  they  are  Hol¬ 
stein  grades  and  about  six  months  old. 
What  would  be  a  good  ration  for  them 
during  the  Winter?  What  to  feed  and  how 
much  each  at  a  feeding,  is  what  puzzles  me. 

Carmel,  N.  Y.  o.  v.  s. 

As  you  will  probably  use  such  roughage 
as  you  have  on  hand  for  these  young  heif¬ 
ers,  their  grain  ration  will  need  to  corre¬ 
spond.  Should  you  be  fortunate  enough  to 
have  sufficient  good  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay, 
they  will  do  well  with  little  or  no  grain, 
but,  if  they  must  eat  corn  stover  or  Tim¬ 
othy  or  other  inferior  hay,  they  should 
each  have  at  least  two  quarts  daily  of 
ground  feed,  which  might  well  be  made  up 
of  equal  parts  of  corn  and  oats  ground  to¬ 
gether  and  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
wheat  feed.  Your  object  should  be  not  to 
fatten  these  calves,  but  to  keep  them  at  all 
times  in  a  condition  of  thrifty  growth. 

51.  B.  D. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  fifth  week  of  the  second  contest 
shows  698  eggs  produced,  a  gain  of  75 
eggs  over  the  previous  week.  This  brings 
the  total  up  to  2,269  for  the  five  weeks. 
Any  breeder  who  is  keeping  500  birds  can 
see  how  this  compares  with  li  is  record. 
But  the  many  pens  that  have  hardly  com¬ 
menced  laying  yet  makes  the  average  per 
bird  pretty  low,  being  only  4.5  eggs  per 
bird.  Compare  this  with  Thomas  Barron's 
pen  average  of  22.5  per  bird.  Barron’s  pen 
of  English  White  Leghorns  lead  all  the  rest 
again  this  week,  the  individual  score  being 
0-4-4-5-6,  a  total  of  25.  Iiis  five  birds  have 
now  laid  a  total  of  111  eggs,  and  they  have 
held  the  first  place  every  week  since  the 
contest  began,  but  were  tied  for  first  place 
the  first  week  by  the  Brown  Leghorns  of 
A.  1*.  Ilillhouse,  Quebec.  Either  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ron  has  extraordinary  good  luck  in  picking 
his  best  birds  for  the  contests,  or  else  he 
has  a  strain  of  layers  that  surpass  any¬ 
thing  we  have  here.  The  birds  he  entered 
in  the  first  contest  took  the  lead  at  the 
start  and  held  it  until  some  time  after 
their  number  was  reduced  by  death  to 
four.  I  shall  write  Mr.  Barron  to  see  if 
he  will  raise  and  ship  to  this  country  a 
lot  of  male  birds  of  his  strain  to  be  used 
as  breeders  here.  We  go  to  the  Channel 
Islands  for  our  best  Jersey  cows,  and  to 
France  and  Belgium  for  our  Perclieron 
horses ;  now  it  seems  we  must  go  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  our  best  laying  hens. 

Edward  Cam  of  England  is  tied  for  sec¬ 
ond  place  by  the  White  Leghorns  of  Brae- 
side  Poultry  Farm,  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Glen  View  Farm’s  (Connecticut)  Rose 
Comb  It.  I.  Iteds,  each  of  these  pens  having 
laid  22  eggs.  Frank  Toulmin’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  from  England,  laid  20,  and  It.  A. 
Morrison’s  Leghorns  from  Ontario  laid  20, 
as  did  the  White  Wyandottes  of  E.  II. 
Pohle,  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  2,269  eggs 
laid  in  these  five  weeks,  White  Leghorns 
have  produced  more  than  half,  their  total 
being  1,202.  This  is  an  average  per  pen 
of  nearly  28  eggs.  The  four  pens  of  White 
Orpingtons,  however,  have  exceeded  this, 
their  pen  average  being  32.75.  The  Rose 
Comb  It.  I.  Iteds  have  also  exceeded  the 
Leghorns,  their  average  per  pen  being  29.5. 
The  Single  Comb  Reds  have  averaged  22, 
the  Buff  Leghorns  24.6,  the  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  19.9,  the  White  P.  Rocks  17,  and 
the  Barred  Rocks  10.75.  Two  pens  of  the 
Barred  Rocks  have  laid  respectively  32  and 
30  eggs ;  the  other  six  pens  of  that  breed 
have  only  produced  24  eggs  up  to  date. 

In  total  production  for  the  five  weeks 
Edward  Cam’s  English  White  Leghorns 
stand  next  to  Thomas  Barron’s,  their  total 
being  91  eg’gs,  and  the  third  place  is  held 
by  Smith  Bros,  of  Pennsylvania  with  a 
total  of  85.  White  Acres  Poultry  Ranch, 
Pennsylvania,  holds  fourth  place  with  a 
total  of  76,  by  their  White  Orpingtons,  and 
Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Pennsylvania,  is 
fifth  with  a  score  of  73. 

Edward  Cam  also  enters  a  pen  of  Whiti 
Wyandottes,  and  those  stand  at  the  head 
of  that  breed  as  the  best  layers  so  far. 
their  score  being  60  eggs,  as  against  42 
for  tlie  next  highest  score  of  that  breed, 
by  E.  II.  Pohle  of  Pennsylvania.  Not  all 
tlie  English  birds  go  to  the  top.  though  ; 
the  pen  of  White  Wyandottes  entered  by 
Will  Barron  of  England  have  laid  only 
seven  eggs  to  date.  The  W.  Wyandotte 
hens  from  Beulah  Farm,  Ontario,  birds 
that  were  in  the  first  contest,  have  laid  26; 
41  out  of  the  43  pens  of  White  Leghorns 
are  now  laying.  The  breeds  which  have 
not  yet  commenced  are  the  Silver  Wyan¬ 
dotte'S,  Buff  Wyandottes,  Blue  Andalusians, 
Black  Orpingtons,  White  Laced  Red  Cornish 
and  the  Buttercups.  White  Leghorns  are 
showing  up  as  good  Winter  layers,  both  in 
the  first  contest  and  in  tills;  better  than 
•ome  of  the  American  breeds. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Be  Your  Own 

•  -  ,  •*  ■  _)  *  v  -  •  •  \ 

Barn  Inspector  Now! 


Get  a  pencil  and  some  paper.  Go 
through  your  barn  as  if  you  were  the  State 
or  Government  inspector.  Make  notes  of 
things  that  should  be  improved.  Condemn 
the  things  that  take  up  so  much  time  and  mean 
so  much  hard  work.  Write  down  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  that  cost  you  so  much  real  money  every 
year.  It  may  take  you  an  hour  or  so — but  it’s  the 
best  way  you  can  possibly  invest  an  hour  for 
your  profit.  But  first  send  for  the  James  free  books. 


See  how  James  Sanitary  Barn  Equip¬ 
ment  has  made  thousands  of  other  dairy 
barns  modern.  Read  how  James  Stalls  and 
Stanchions  line  up  every  cow  evenly  over  the 
gutter,  no  manure  on  the  bedding  or  in  the 
stall  and  none  on  the  cows.  Read  how  they 
help  prevent  tuberculosis,  abortion,  ruined  ud¬ 
ders,  etc.;  how  they  save  feed;  how  they  provide 
for  individual  mangers;  how  they  enable  you  to 
water  the  cows  in  the  stall— all  at  the  same  time. 


James  Sanitary  Barn  Equipment 

STALLS,  STANCHIONS,  MANURE  CARRIERS,  FEED  CARRIERS,  ETC. 


Barn  Plan  Service  FREE 

We  have  had  many  years  experience 
in  designing  new  dairy  barns,  and  in 
making  old  barns  modern.  We  have 
made  a  special  study  of  scientific 
arrangement,  lighting,  ventilation, 
drainage,  etc.  Our  special  knowl¬ 
edge  is  at  your  service.  Send  us  a 
pencil  sketch  of  your  floor  plans 
for  building  or  remodeling  and 
let  us  give  you  our  advice,  free. 


There  are  many  other  James  advan¬ 
tages.  The  Stalls  and  Stanchions  have 
five  patented  features  that  make  them 
five  times  as  efficient  as  any  others  on 
the  market.  Our  free  book  No.  10  ex¬ 
plains  and  illustrates  them.  Be  sure  to 
send  for  it.  A  postal  will  do.  And  if  in¬ 
terested  in  Carriers,  ask  for  book  No.  11. 
See  what  the  twelve  James  Manure  Car¬ 
rier  advantages  mean  to  you.  Prove  to 
yourself  that  we  are  right  when  we  say 
that  James  equipment  pays  its  cost  the 
first  year  and  every  year. 


Ask  for  free  book  No.  10  or  No.  11  or 
both.  They  are  free.  Please  state  whether 
you  are  planning  to  build  or  remodel, 
number  of  cows  you  own  and  when  you 
figure  to  start  working  on  your  barn. 

Address 


James  Mfg.  Co 

v-30Cane  Street 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

“Originators  of  the  Sanitary 
Barn  Equipment 
!dea.“ 


Best  terms  known  to  the  nursery  world.  Steady  pay; 
cash  weekly,  exclusive  terrilorij,  commission  on  mall 
orders.  Big  money  made  every  day  selling  our  exclusive 
specialty  and  all  our  other  hardy  fruit  trees,  vines,  etc. 
Satisfaction  and  profit  from  every  tree.  All  the  year 
around  profitable  and  pleasant  work.  We  pay  freight 
deliver,  collect.  You  can  be  our  FRFF  TBFFg  FOR 
conn  tv  manager  If  you  write  today.  __rntc  run 

Let  us  tully  explain  our  Xew  idea.  TRAVELING  EXPENSES 


ni.^SOURI  NURSERY  CO., 


LOUISIANA,  MO. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Lumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettleinone  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  forstock.  Also  make  Dairy  anti 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  TIofJ 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc.  cySend 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J 

D.  E.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  111* 
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Making  Beef 

Economically 
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The  business  of  the  steer-raising  farmer  is  to  turn  feed 
into  beef  at  the  lowest  cost  and  in  the  shortest  time.  But 
the  fattening  steer  wastes  a  good  portion  of  his  ration,  which 
is  the  reason  why  you  let  your  hogs  follow  the  steers  to  get  the  whole 
grain  which  they  pass  off  as  waste. 

The  cause  of  this  waste  is  poor  digestion — the  inability  of  the  animal  to  ex¬ 
tract  from  its  ration,  in  proportion  to  the  large  amount  consumed,  those  nutrients  which 
make  for  beef,  blood  and  muscle.  Tonics  are  needed  to  strengthen  and  invigorate  the 
digestive  organs  of  the  steer — to  sharpen  its  appetite  and  keep  the  system  generally  toned  up. 

DR.  HESS  STOCK'TONIC 


Prepared  by  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  is  a  scientific  preparation  which  will 

produce  these  results.  Its  actions  are  manifold.  By  acting  directly  on  the 

digestive  organs  it  helps  the  steer  turn  more  food  iuto  flesh.  It  helps  t  ie  animal  to  vigorous  maturity  and 

wards  off  disease  germs.  The  U.  S.  Dispensatory  remarks  on  the  innTeclients  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic, 

printed  to  the  right,  speak  volumes  for  this  guaranteed  flesh  and  milk  producer.  Now  read 

ar  proposition:  Procure  of  your  dealer  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic.  Use  it  all  winter  and  spring. 
25-lb.  pails  at  $1.60  or  100-lb.  sacks  $5.00.  Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.  If  it  does 
not  pay  you  and  pay  you  well,  get  your  money  back.  Every  pound  sold  on  this  guarantee. 
If  your  dealer  cau’t  supply  you,  we  will. 


/£ 


FREE.  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  will  at  any  time  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals  free  of 
charg:  it  you  will  send  him  full  details.  Mention  this  paper  and  send  2c  stamp. 


96-page  Veterinary  Book  also  free. 

DR.  BESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Dr.  Hess  Stoak  Tonic 
contains: 

Nux  Vomica.  Digestive 
and  Nerve  Tonic. 
Quassia.  Digestive  Tonic 
and  Worm  Expeller. 
Sulphate  of  Iron.  Blood 
Builder  and  General 
Tonic. 

Sulphate  of  Soda.  Laxa¬ 
tive  and  Liver  Tonic. 
Common  Salt.  Appetizer, 
Cleanser. 

Epsom  Salts.  Laxative. 
Nitrate  of  Potash.  Stim¬ 
ulates  kidneys. 
Charcoal.  Prevents 
Noxious  Gases. 
Fenugreek.  Tonic  and 
Aromatic. 

The  above  is  carefully 
compounded  by  Dr.  Hess 
(M.D..D.V.S.),  with  just 
enough  cereal  meal  to 
make  a  perfect  mixtime. 


DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A  makes  busy  hens  in  January.  It  tones  up  the 

dormant  egg  organs,  brings  back  the  scratch  and  cackle,  takes  the  hens  out  of  the  loafer  and  puts 
them  into  the  layer  class,  and  you  will  plainly  see  the  results  of  feeding  Pan-a-ce-a  in  the  egg  basket. 

The  cost  is  hardly  worth  considering — a  penny’s  worth  feeds  thirty  fowls.  Sold  on  the  same  money- 

back  guarantee  as  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic.  1%  lbs.  25c  (mail  or  express  40c);  5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25;  25-lb. 
pail  $2.50  (except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West).  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 

Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Book,  Free. 


INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 
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CALF 

Builder 


to  give 


Here’s  the  feed 
the  calf  a  pushing  start 
—  to  build  bone  and 
healthy  meat  quick — feed 


ROWN 

BREWERS* 

Dried  Grains 


Matchless  for  young  cattle 
as  for  grown  cows — no  milk- 
increaser  like  it.  Costs  little, 
yet  rich  in  the  nutrients 
cattle  need  to  thrive.  Excels 
its  guarantee. 


Tell  us  Your  Dealer’s  Name. 

F 

Milwaukee  Grains  &  Feed  Go. 

452  Third  St.  Milwaukee,  Wig.  ^ 
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A  Telling  Silo  yS 
Endorsement  wj 


After  the  most  thorough,  exacting  and 
exhaustive  tests  the  Borden  Condensed 
Milk  Co., have  adopted  the  Unadilla  Silos. 

I  The  only  Silo  made  that  meets  every  re- 
[  quirement  of  this  world-famous  milk  com¬ 
pany.  If  it’s  good  enough  for  them,  it 
should  be  good  enough  for  you.  The  su¬ 
perior  mechanical  construction  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  ensilage  is  what  sold  the 
Unadilla  Silo  to  the  Borden’s.  Catalog 
free  on  request.  Extra  discount  for 
early  orders.  Agents  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  S.Y, 


You  throw  away  half 

ifb'idHiinHSr  - 

of  your  corn  when 
you  feed  without  an 

INDIANA  SILO' 


ilEl'.'-ED 

HaMi 


Only  about  half  of  the 
food  value  of  your  corn 
|  crop  is  in  the  grain.  The 
^  rest  is  in  cobs,  stalks  and 
jUk  leaves.  The  Indiana  Silo  saves  all  this 
M  w  and  gives  you  summer  forage  all  year 
M  round.  25,000  farmers  have  proved  it. 

I  Write  for  Booklet.  Address  nearest  office 

L 


INDIANA  SILO  CO. 


Anderson,  Ind.  Des  Moines,  la. 

318  Union  Bldg.  318  Indiana  Bldg. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

3 18  Silo  Bldg. 


ECONOMY  SILO 


Our  simple  yet  perf ect-fitting  doors, 
forming  air-tight  silo;  entirely  pre* 
vent  possibility  of  ensilage  spoiling. 
Quick,  easy  adjustment  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Free  access. 

Every  silo  easy  to  erect.  Seasoned 
white  pine  or  cypress  staves.  Refined 
iron  hoops  form  easy  ladder. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  with  proof 
of  our  claims  from  delighted  users,  i 
ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFC.  CO., 

Box  38>J  Frederick,  Md. 


ROSS  SILO 


REASONS  why  the 

is  the  BEST 

We  use  Guaranteed  Long  Leaf  Yel 
low  Pine  that  will  last  longer  thai 
any  other  wood,  except  cypress.  Thi 
highest  possible  grade  of  Oregon  Fii 
is  used. 

The  Ross  Silo  has  features  thai 
are  exclusive,  and  absolutely  neces 
e ary  to  make  a  good  silo. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 

to  be  as  represented.  Our  63  year*  o 
manufacturing  experience  is  valuable  to  you 
FREE  catalog  explains  all.  Write  for  it  to¬ 
day.  Agents  Wanted. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co., Box  13  Springfield.O. 


/K  IR-TICHT 


FROST- PROOF 


t  PE  R  M  A  N  E  N  T 


No  hoops  to  tighten  or 
loosen. 

Don't  order  your  Silo 
before  you  get  our  free, 
catalog'. 

CRAINE  TrfpV.w’.u  SILO 

3  Walls 

—therefore  3  times  as  warm 
and  3  times  as  strong'. 

L«t  us  tell  you  more. 

The  W.  L-.  Scott  Lumber  Co„ 
63  MAIN  ST.,  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 
529-544  WATKIN’S  BLDG.  Milwaukee, Wi». 


M  I  2Z_a  K 

In  effect  Nov.  11,  different  exchange 
prices  were  made  for  N.  Y.  City  Board  oi 
Health,  g'rades  B  and  C:  B  (selected  raw 
and  pasteurized),  $2.11  per  40-quart  can; 
C  (for  cooking  and  manufacturing),  $2.01, 
netting  4%  and  4%  cents  to  shippers  in 
26-cent  zone. 

The  zones  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  follows :  23  cents 
for  the  first  40  miles  from  New  York ;  20 
cents  for  the  next  00  miles ;  29  cents  for 
the  next  90  miles ;  beyond  this,  32  cents. 
The  railroads  allow  a  discount  for  car  lots 
of  10,000  quarts  of  10  and  12%  per  cent. 


BUFFALO  MILK  MARKET. 

Terhaps  never  in  the  history  of  Buffalo 
has  there  been  such  a  limited  supply  of 
milk  as  this  Fall.  The  producer,  retailer 
and  consumer,  and  even  the  shipper,  are 
in  turns  blamed  for  the  shortage  and  con¬ 
sequent  advance  in  price.  Retailers  are 
nearly  all  from  one  to  three  eight-gallon 
cans  short  of  their  regular  supply,  and  are 
paying  from  10  to  22  cents  per  gallon  for 
extra  milk  at  the  depots,  and  sometimes 
cannot  get  it  even  at  that  price.  On  No¬ 
vember  0  the  Queen  City  Milk  Company 
advanced  the  price  of  their  milk  to  eight 
qents  a  quart  and  five  cents  a  pint;  at 
any  other  time  this  advance  would  have 
meant  an  enormous  loss  of  customers,  but 
the  shortage  of  milk  is  so  acute  that 
there  is  no  competition.  On  November  19 
the  small  retailers  advanced  their  price 
also,  and  since  then  there  has  been  a  con¬ 
tinuous  howl  of  the  high  price  of  living  in 
the  daily  newspapers.  The  farmer  is 
blamed  for  not  living  up  to  his  contract, 
which  is  all  too  true ;  many  farmers  who 
contracted  three  or  four  cans  of  milk  last 
Spring  are  now  shipping  only  one  or  two, 
although  feed  is  more  plentiful  and  mill 
feeds  are  cheaper  than  last  year.  The  price 
of  milch  cows  is  such  that  the  average 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  buy  them ;  the 
health  department  dairy  improving  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  so  expensive  that  the  av¬ 
erage  farmer  cannot  afford  or  does  not 
care  to  buy  high-priced  milkers  to  fill  his 
contracts.  Other  large  cities,  such  as  New 
York,  Rochester  and  Cleveland,  are  en¬ 
croaching  on  Buffalo’s  supply  territory, 
and  it  will  be  the  competitive  price  alone 
that  can  win  hack  for  Buffalo  its  supply 
territory.  The  retailer  has  to  put  up 
with  too  many  uncollectable  credit  ac¬ 
counts.  which  is-  very  detrimental  to  his 
business,  and  therefore  must  have  a  large 
per  cent  of  profit  to  make  ends  meet,  and 
not  until  the  retail  milk  is  sold  on  a  cash 
basis  can  the  consumer  hope  to  see  the 
price  reduced.  G.  e.  s. 


The  Sheffield  Farms  Slawson-Declccr 
Company  has  advanced  the  price  of  milk 
10  cents  per  hundred  pounds  above  sched¬ 
ule  prices  for  December  and  January  milk, 
making  the  price  now  paid  $2.15  for  4.5 
milk.  \Ye  assume  that  more  milk  is  needed 
titan  is  being  delivered.  The  opinion  has 
been  expressed  by  many  farmers  that  there 
is  not  enough  profit  in  producing  Winter 
milk  to  compensate  for  the  extra  labor  and 
expense,  consequently  they  have  not  made 
preparations  to  supply  so  much  milk  as 
formerly.  The  actual  number  of  cows 
kept  has  also  been  reduced.  The  cows 
that  have  proved  to  he  practically  failures 
naturally  comprise  the  bulk  of  those  sold, 
and  some  I  saw  going  to  the  shipping  sta¬ 
tion  last  week  made  me  wonder  that  they 
should  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  country  so  long,  for  they  had  not  a 
point  to  commend  them  to  a  dairyman. 
Even  a  poor  cow  will  give  some  milk.  One 
of  two  feed  dealers  in  a  town  told  me 
that  he  has  about  300  dairy  customers,  and 
the  other  feed  dealer  probably  has  as 
many.  If  eacli  of  those  600  dairymen  lias 
two  unprofitable  cows  and  each  town  in 
a  dairy  county  has  an  equal  number,  the 
aggregate  number  of  pounds  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  without  adequate  returns  would  be 
no  small  quantity,  and  would  help  to  lower 
general  prices  without  benefitting  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  Foor  cows  are  also  consumers  of 
good  feed,  and  the  more  feed  is  used  by 
unprofitable  cows  the  higher  will  be  the 
price  of  mill  feeds,  and  the  smaller  will  he 
the  returns  from  home-grown  produce.  We 
do  not  want  good-for-nothing  cows  in  the 
country  and  we  are  glad  to  see  them  going 
to  the  city  where  any  kind  of  junk  can  be 
made  to  return  full  value  when  put  into 
a  tin  can  under  a  showy  label.  One  un¬ 
accountable  fact  is  that  farmers  themselves 
often  buy  considerable  quantities  of  city 
prepared  meats  at  an  enormous  advance 
on  the  price  for  which  they  sell  their  own 
products,  at  the  same  time  neglecting  to 
preserve  their  own  meats  in  the  numerous 
ways  that  make  well  fattened  meat  whole¬ 
some  and  palatable  for  future  use. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  1".  c.  m. 


A  neighbor  bought  a  cow  the  past  week, 
said  to  give  18  quarts  of  milk  daily,  for 
$75.  We  are  receiving  five  cents  per  quart 
for  milk  at  the  door;  local  customers,  de¬ 
livered.  eight  cents  per  quart.  For  fruit 
and  garden  crops  we  get  all  we  can  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar,  sold  at  retail  to  private 
customers  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  Apples,  $1 
to  $1.50  per  bushel ;  potatoes,  80  cents  per 
bushel ;  squash  and  pumpkin,  two  cents  per 
pound ;  turnips,  75  cents  per  bushel.  Cab¬ 
bage  we  buy  at  75  cents  and  sell  for  $1 
per  barrel.  Eggs,  60  cents  per  dozen. 

Adamsdale,  Mass.  a.  I.  N. 


Net  Price  of  Milk. 

Our  association  has  contract  based  upon 
N.  Y.  Exchange  prices  -  for  milk.  We  get 
16%  cents  per  can  less  than  Exchange 
price  for' 26-cent  zone,  and  are  now  getting 
$1.92  per  100  pounds,  which  I  cannot  figure 
out  from  your  published  report  for  De¬ 
cember  1,  1912.  f.  s. 

New  York. 

Since  December  1  the  N.  Y.  Exchange 
price  for  milk  of  B  grade  lias  been  $2.11, 
gross.  Deducting  from  this  the  16%  cents 
discount  mentioned  in  the  question,  26 
cents  freight  and  five  cents  “ferriage,”  a 
not  of  $1,635  per  40-quart  can  remains. 
Commercial  milk  is  figured  at  85  pounds 
per  can  of  40  quarts,  which  would  make 
.0192  per  pound,  or  $1.92  per  100  pounds. 
Perhaps  the  sellers  did  not  understand  that 
the  freight  and  ferriage  charge  of  31  cents 
was  to  be  deducted  in  addition  to  the  16% 
cents. 


gmMMjmm-m,, 

Thrive  and 
Owners  Prosper 

tn  the 

San  Joaquin 

California 

Here  is  the  dairyman’s  opportunity.  Conditions  are  just  right  for 
his  business  and  there’s  a  hungry  market  right  at  home.  Great  cities 
like  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  make  steady,  profitable  markets 
for  fresh  milk  and  dairy  products.  And  think  of  the  thousands  who 
devote  their  time  to  orchard  and  vineyard,  who  have  no  room  for 
cattle.  And  the  other  thousands  devoted  to  mining  and  lumbering. 
The  creameries  paid  an  average  of  over  32  cents  a  pound  last  year  for 
butter  fat.  Can  you  get  as  much  where  you  are? 

The  200,000  people  now  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  have  only  made 
a  beginning  in  developing  its  marvelous  agricultural  resources.  Over 
seven  million  acres  of,  wonderful  crop-producing  soil  are  awaiting  the 
men  who  will  set  them  at  work.  Your  dollars  will  have  greater  earning 
power  here ;  your  brain  and  muscle  will  count  for  more. 

The  best  of  it  is  that  you  can  buy  this  land  with  water  developed. 
Or  with  water  rights,  at  about  $125  an  acre,  on  favorable  terms.  You 
can  get.  quick  results.  Most  of  the  land  was  wheat-fields  or  grazing 
land,  and  it  is  easily  put  into  alfalfa.  There’s  a  creamery  in  nearly 
every  hamlet  which  will  sell  you  cows  on  time.  Little  shelter  is 
required,  as  stock  thrives  out  of  doors  the  year  around.  There  is  no 
time  that  you  can  not  do  out-of-doors  work  comfortably  and  profitably. 

You  will  find  here  good  schools,  good  roads,  telephones,  rural 
delivery,  electric  light  and  power,  trolleys,  and  a  “  get-together-and- 
help-each-other  ”  spirit  that  makes  the  newcomer  feel  at  home  at  once. 

The  Santa  Fe  has  published  a  folder  about  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
which  is  filled  with  information  for  the  homeseeker.  It  gives  the 
experiences  of  people  who  have  taken  up  different  lines  of  farming, 
and  tells  of  the  results  they  have  secured. 


Read  the  book ;  then  see  the  country.  It  will  cost  but  little.  Go 
now,  while  work  is  slack.  The  Santa  Fe  runs  low-fare  homeseekers’ 
excursions  to  California,  and  elsewhere  southwest,  on  first  and  third 


Tuesday  each  month.  Time  on  the  road,  only  three  days  from  Chicago.  < 

I  will  gladly  send  the  Sarr  Joaquin  Valley  folder  free  and  give  you  full  , 

h  information  about  trains  and  fares. 


QAVE  25  TO  50  PER  CENT.  ON  HARNESS.  Buy  direct 
°  irom  factory,  No  traveling  men.  Get  our  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Cast  iron  contract  given  on  all 
work.  Read  what  our  Grange  say  of  us. 

BROWN,  WHITTEN  &  CO.,Fine  Bush,  N.Y. 


ELECTRIC 

Steel 
Wheel 
Handy 
Wagons' 

Are  Big 


Money 
SAVERS! 


No 
more 
high 

lifting  or  pitch  ] 

Ing.  Saves  you 
work  and  light¬ 
ens  draft  nearly  i 
60%.  ,  Don't  rut  | 
fleld3  or  roads. 

We  aiso  furnish 
Electric  Steel 
Wheels  to  fit  ANY 
L  w  agon.  Wheels  can't"' 
k  dry  out  or  rot.  Send  for 

free  book  of  facts  and  proofs. 


Hr 

ay  i: 

■ V  v  • 

P  on: 
■  .w;; 

fl  Hell 


Electric  Wheel  Co., 

<8  Elm  Street, 
Quincy,  111. 


f  ’  ortyo  o— Wagon  Covers,  btack  Clovers, 
V  Cl  I  I  Y  Cl  O  Porch  Curtains,  Duck,  by  yard  or 

bale;  special  price.  STANLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Victor.  N.  T. 


Try  Them  30  Days 

Send  us  measure  of  wagon  skeins  and 
we’ll  ship  you  a  set  of  Empire  Steel  wheels  , 
“  t— so  thi  ‘ 


to  fit— 


.hat  you  may  prove  that  low 


EMPIRE  STEEL  WHEELS 

End  Drudgery  of  High  Lifting  And 
Save  25%  of  The  Draft 

If  not  satisfied  after  testing  30  days,  return  them  at 
pur  expense  your  trial  costs  nothing.  Write  today  for 
Empire  wheel  book  and  free  trial  offer,  also  ask  about 
-introductory  offer  on  1913  Empire  Handy  M'aeons 

■  EMPIRE  MFG.  COMPANY,  Box.  196,  Quincy,  111. 


Easy  Loading — Perfect  Spreading 

These  two  things  are  absolutely  necessary  in  a  good  manu 
spreader.  They  are  combined  in 

The  Johnston  “Easy  Loader”  Manure  Spreader 

Drop  6ides  to  make  loading  easy.  Rear  only  43  inches  from  ground.  No  high  pulverizing  ra 

to  load  over.  Steel  side  sills.  Two  chains.  Steel  whee 
Four  sizes.  Every  owner  says; 

“Certainly!  Buy  a  Johnston  ** 

Every  farmer  should  have  our  1913  catalc 
V  aluableimplcmentinformation.  CopyFRE 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  C( 

BojIOO  — D  Batavia,  N.  1 


Built  of  Vitrified  Clay  Blocks.  Cannot  blow  over  or  burn  down. 
No  staves  to  paint,  no  hoops  to  tighten.  Never  costs  a  cent  for  re¬ 
pairs.  Easily  built  by  any  mason.  Convenient  to  fill  and  feed  from. 

Costs  Less  in  the  End  because  It  Needs  No  Repairs 

Air  tight  hollow  sides  keep  silage  fresh  and  palatable.  No 
drying  out  or  rotting.  No  freezing. 

Our  32  page  illustrated  book  on  the  NATIONAL 

silo  is  worth  reading  for  its  valuable  FIRE  PROOFING 
information.  Every  farmer  should  COMPANY 

have  a  copy.  Sent  FREE  on  request.  Dept.  L.  SYRACUSE.  N.  V. 


1913. 
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Every  farmer  and  his  wife  should 
read  this  valuable  illustrated  book 
and  learn  the  many  uses  and 
economies  offered  by  the  best 
and  cheapest  disinfectant — 


It  positively  destroys  disease  germs 
in  the  household,  drains,  stables, 
kennels,  chicken  houses,  etc.  It 
kills  flies,  rids  seed  grains  of  smuts. 
Endorsed  by  the  U.S.  Dep  t  Agri¬ 
culture.  One  pound  bottles  of 
Perth  Amboy  “Formaldehyde,” 

35  cents  at  dealers.  Write  today  for 
this  free  pamphlet — you  need  it. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
100  William  Street  -  New  York 

— - 


CUSTOM  HATCHERY 
WANTED 


FOUR  COMPARTMENT,  1,200  EGG  SIZE 

Every  section  lias  room  for  at  least  one  profit¬ 
able  Central  Custom  Hatchery.  Once  open,  more 
business  is  offered  than  can  be  handled.  It  can 
be  located  on  any  main  road  and  the  only  equip¬ 
ment  needed  is  a  CANDEE  INCUBATOR  in  any  clean 
cellar.  Full  details  and  directions  in  our  Custom 
Hatching  Booklet,  sent  free  upon  request. 
Address  : 

Candee  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co. 
Dept.  27  Eastwood,  N.  Y. 


Cut  down  living  expenses — raise  poultry  for 
your  own  use  and  for  salo  to  neighbors.  Thou¬ 
sands  make  money  this  way  with 

Successful  incubators 

UCCESSFUL  BROODERS 

Li fe  Producers — Life  Preservers 
Why  don't  you  do  the  same?  Learn  how  easy  It  is  to  Start.  Booklet  “How  to 
Raiso  48  out  of  50  Chicks” — 10c.  Catalogue  FREE.  Write  today.  Address 


Des  Moines  Incubator  Co. 


90  Second  St. ,  Des  Moines,  la. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier  . 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  imod!I 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days’  Froo  Trial. 

No  money  iu  advance. 

Sand  Today  lor  Free  Book. 

V.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  MassJ 


Bone  Cutter 


55  BREEDS 


Pure-Bred 
|  Chickens, Ducks, 
Geese,  Turkeys, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Collie 
Dogs.  Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  book 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

H.H. H1NIKER.  Box  98  Mankato.  Minn. 


EVERY  LOUSY  HEN 

is  losing  real  money  for  you.  Every  egg  you  don’t 
get  is  so  much  money  lost.  Stop  that  leak  !  Hens 
tormented  with  lice  can’t  be  expected  to  lay  eggs. 
You  can  keep  them  free  of  lice  with  one  application 
a  year,  and  Circular  61  tells  you  how.  Sent  free. 
Write  us  today. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

181  Franklin  Streot  Now  York 


CA-MIFUNTES 

SilvPf  famninoe_tll°  coming  egg  machine  for 
Oliver  tampines  America.  We  have  birds  im¬ 
ported  from  Rev.  Jones,  and  our  own  raising.  Order 
eggs  early.  Last  season  we  were  sold  out  in  March. 

Our  S-  O.  W.  Leghorn  yards  contain  first  prize 
hen,  second  pen  Madison  Square  Garden.  None 
better.  Prices  right. 

RIDGE  EGG  FARM  -  -  WEST  NY  A  OK.  N\  Y. 


f'Of'KFl?  FI  Q— Both  White  and  Barred 
Rocks,  $1.50  each.  Eggs 
guaranteed  to  be  80^  fertile.  $ti  per  hundred. 

THE  MACKEY  FARMS,  -  Gilbon,  X,  Y. 

I  afoot  Rnnlf  “Profitable  Poultry,”  12S 
LUlGOl  U  U  U  it  pages  practical  facts,  iso  beauti¬ 
ful  pictures.  Latest  improved  methods  tr»  raise 
poultry.  All  abuut  world’s  famous  Runner  Ducks, 
62  other  varieties  pure-bred  poultry.  This  Book,  low¬ 
est  prices,  fowls, eggs,  incubators,  etc., only  6  cents. 

„  BERRY’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  47,  Clarinda.Iowa 


500  LEGHORN  ROOSTERS 

Blatchard  Stock.  None  Better.  "Scents.  $100  each. 
G.  SOUTZAHN  -:-  BIGLE RVTLLE,  PA. 

Great  laying  strain.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  CLARENCE  H.  FOGG,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


The  Henyard. 


Hen  Rations. 

I  have  been  feeding  my  pullets,  one  pen 
of  White  Leghorns  and  one  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  hatched  in  April,  and  confined  for 
the  Winter,  one  quart  to  25  of  wheat  in 
the  morning,  and  of  corn  at  night,  with  a 
dry  mash  of  wheat  bran,  middlings  and 
cornmeal,  iu  one  hopper  and  beef  scraps 
in  another,  both  kept  before  them  all  the 
time.  Twice  a  week,  at  noon  I  have  given 
them  one  quart  to  30  of  boiled  whole  oats, 
with  the  above  mash  mixture  stirred  in 
to  make  a  crumbly  mass,  fed  in  troughs. 
I  have  been  told  they  will  lay  as  well  with¬ 
out  the  mash  before  them  all  the  time, 
which  would  be  a  great  saving.  Would 
it  do  for  me  to  change  gradually  to  the 
boiled  oats  with  mash  every  day  and  not 
feed  mash  in  the  hoppers?  In  that  case 
could  I  feed  more  grain,  and  how  much? 
My  Leghorn  pullets  have  been  laying  nearly 
37  per  cent,  every  day  for  the  last  two 
weeks  and  I  do  not  want  to  put  them 
back,  but  they  eat  so  much  mash.  If  I 
feed  them  more  grain  will  they  eat  less 
mash  and  would  that  be  cheaper?  Should 
I  feed  the  Reds  more  heavily  than  the 
Leghorns?  They  seem  always  hungry  on 
the  same  amount  that  satisfies  the  Leg¬ 
horns.  b. 

Maryland. 

Your  system  of  feeding  is  good,  and  the 
results  excellent.  For  the  best  results  with 
poultry  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  feed  a 
portion  of  their  rations  in  the  form  of 
ground  grain,  either  wet  or  dry,  and  the 
dry  mash  is  preferred  by  most  poultrymen. 
Ordinarily  fowls  should  eat  about  one  half 
as  much  dry  mash  as  grain,  and  withhold¬ 
ing  the  former  would  only  necessitate  in¬ 
creasing  the  amount  of  whole  grain  needed, 
so  that  no  saving  would  be  effected.  If 
your  fowls  eat  more  than  one  sixth  of  their 
hopper  fed  mash  in  beef  scrap  fed  separ¬ 
ately,  I  should  mix  the  scrap  with  the 
mash  in  about  that*  proportion,  and  feed 
both  together  in  one  hopper.  The  Reds 
need  a  little  more  grain  than  the  Leg¬ 
horns,  and  both  should  have  the  whole 
grain  fed  in  deep  litter  to  induce  exercise. 

M.  B.  D. 


Hens  with  Colds. 

I  have  trouble  with  my  young  hens. 
They  have  a  cold,  and  it  seems  hard  to 
stop.  They  have  a  good  house ;  no  draft.  I 
have  tried  all  I  learned  without  benefit.  If 
you  have  a  sure  remedy,  let  me  know. 

Pennsylvania.  b.  f.  e. 

Sure  remedies  are  scarcer  with  us  than 
hen's  teeth,  but  we  have  found  that  per¬ 
manganate  of  potash,  obtainable  at  any 
drug  store,  is  very  effectual  as  a  preventive 
of  more  serious  troubles  when  administered 
to  fowls  showing  signs  of  “colds.”  It  may 
be  given  in  their  drinking  water  by  adding 
one  pint  of  a  stock  solution  of  the  drug  to 
each  gallon  of  the  drinking  water.  The 
stock  solution  should  be  made  by  dissolving 
one  ounce  of  permanganate  of  potash  in 
three  pints  of  water.  No  other  water 
should  be  accessible  to  the  fowls  while  they 
are  being  treated.  M.  b.  d. 


On*  page  1259  Mrs.  R.  M.  S.  of  Chardon. 
O.,  speaks  of  selling  eggs  for  15  and  18 
cents  in  Summer  and  buying  at  54  cents 
in  Winter.  That  is  not  necessary.  People 
who  do  that  ought  not  to  complain  of  the 
high  cost  of  living.  Last  April  I  got  an 
empty  pork  barrel  and  washed  it  out  clean 
and  scalded  it  well.  I  packed  it  half  full 
of  clean  April  eggs.  I  kept  them  covered 
with  water  glass  as  I  packed  them.  1 
packed  them  fresh  each  day.  We  are  now 
eating  water-glass  eggs  and  are  selling 
our  fresh  eggs.  I  packed  30  dozen  in 
earthern  jars  a  year  ago  and  found  that 
they  would  keep  12  months  and  perhaps 
more.  I  would  advise  Mrs.  R.  M.  S.  to 
try  30  dozen  this  Spring  as  an  experiment. 

New  Gloucester,  Me.  c.  r.  c. 


On  page  1257,  C.  P.  B.  of  Liberty.  N. 
Y.,  wants  to  know  if  there  is  anyone  who 
can  beat  the  record  for  eggs  iu  November 
of  Cool  Ridge  Farm.  Our  hens  are  not 
fancy  stock,  only  good,  healthy  S.  C.  Reds. 
Everyone  around  here  wants  to  know  what 
we  feed  them,  as  they  all  think  it  is  in 
the  feed.  But  it  takes  lots  of  other  things 
besides  feed  to  make  them  bring  in  the 
coin.  We  have  been  getting  55  cents  a 
dozen  for  our  eggs  at  wholesale  until  a 
few  days  ago.  This  is  really  our  first  ex¬ 
perience  with  poultry,  although  we  did 
keep  a  few  hens  last  year  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  Here  is  the  record  for 
the  91  pullets  which  we  keep  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  1912: 


Nov. 

Nov. 

1 . 

16.  .  . 

.  55 

2 . 

..  61 

17.  . . 

.  71 

3 . 

..  49 

18.  .  . 

.  58 

4 . 

..  61 

19 .  .  . 

.  63 

5 . 

..  64 

20.  . . 

.  59 

6 . 

..  63 

21. .. 

.  55 

7 . 

..  63 

22 

.  60 

S . 

23. . . 

. 59 

9 . 

..  66 

24 .  . . 

.  65 

10 . 

..  54 

25.  .. 

. 56 

11 . 

. .  56 

26.  . . 

. 60 

12 . 

..  52 

27.  .  . 

. 52 

13 . 

..  54 

28. . . 

.  62 

14 . 

..  45 

29... 

. 60 

15 . 

. .  46 

30.  .  . 

. 56 

841 

891 

S41 

Total 

Haverhill, 

Mass. 

W.  K. 

FKF.nrxG  Fresh  Cot  Bone. — I  have  20 
Buff  Orpington  pullets  which  I  expect  to 
winter.  How  much  ground  hone  shall  I 
feed  them  and  how  often?  This  bone  has 
some  meat  iu  it.  fresh  from  the  meat- 
market.  which  I  can  get  every  other  day 
if  necessary.  j.  f.  r. 

Indiana. 

Fresh  cut  bone  may  be  fed  two  or  three 
times  weekly,  giving  each  fowl  an  ounce 
or  two,  or  a  very  small  handful  at  a  feed. 
Should  undue  looseness  of  the  bowels  with 
watery  droppings  indicate  that  too  much 
was  being  fed,  reduce  the  quantity,  and  see 
that  no  spoiled  meat  was  getting  mixed 
with  the  rest.  m.  b.  d. 


More  Chicks 


Bigger,  stronger  and 
healthier,  because 
hatched  under  right 
conditions.  Send  for 
catalog  of  the  1913 
model  automatic 

QUEEN 

Incubator 

28  Points  of  Suoerlority 

Sells  at  the  lowest  possible  price  on  liberal  trial 
plan.  -My  book  tells  you  all  about  it.  Your  copy 
is  free.  Semi  for  it  now,  today. 

P.  M.  WICKSTRUM,  Box  138,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Eastern  Distributors 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BANNER  INCUBATORS 

represent  in  construction  and  improved  features 
twenty-five  years’  study  ami 
•work.  Better  or  more  natural 
artificial  Incubation.  A  more 
durable  and  practical macl line. 
Approved,  also  recommended 
by  the  most  reliable  authorities. 
Sold  on  five  years’  guarantee. 

TALK  WITH  YOUR  DEALER  ABOUT 
THE  BANNER 

Hatches  Nature's  way — every 
hatchable  egg.  The  chicks  are 
healthy  hatched.  They  live  and 
grow. 

Catalog  and  history  of  Facts  free. 
It  will  pay  you  to  write. 

BANNER  INCUBATOR  CO, 
222  Blake  St.,  Baraboo,  Wis, 


Biggest  guaranteed  incubator  at  price — 155  egg  ca¬ 
pacity.  Has  hundreds  of  dead  air  cells — only  incu¬ 
bator  with  this  special  construction — well  made — cold 
rolled  copper  tank,  hot  water  heat,  double  disc  regu¬ 
lator,  deep  nursery,  high  legs,  double  doors,  egg 
tester,  safety  lamp.  Special  price  $7.35.  Incubator 
and  Brooder  together  $9.85,  Frt.  pd.  E.  of  Rockies. 

Order  direct  from  this  ad  (money 
back  if  dissatisfied)  or  send  today 
forour  interesting  big  free  book. 

PROGRESSIVE  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box  145  Racine, WIs 


Rohan’s  New  Bulletin 

full  of  profit-making 
information,  tells  how  to 
money  wit h  5 -time  World’s 
Belle  City  Incubator. 

-3  months’  Home  Test.  To  start 
quick,  order  from  this  ad.  Anyway 
write  for  Bulletin.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Still  Buys 

World’s  Champion 

140-Egg  Incubator 

Double  cases  all  over; 
best  copper  tank;  nursery,  self-reg- 

_ _  ulating.  Best  140-chick  hot-water 

|;|  St.  P.ul,  Buffalo,  J  brooder.  $4.85.  Ordered  together, 
L|  Kansas  City  or  LI  $1 1.50.  FrelchtPaid  (E.  of  Rockies). 
(I  Racine.  jj  No  machines 
any  price  are 
better.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Write  for  book  today  or  send  price 
now  and  save  time.  Address 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co., Box 


Mandy  Lee 


New  Principles  In  incubation. 

Every  feature  automatically  reg¬ 
ulated  —  heat,  ventilation  and 
moisture.  The  Mnndy  Leo  is  cer¬ 
tain,  simple,  easy  to  operate.  No  chance  for  mistakes, 
simply  follow  plain  rules.  Chicks  large  and  vigorous, 
the  kind  easily  raised.  Write  for  free  books  ou  incubator  and 
Lee's  famous  Gcermozone,  Lice  Killer  and  Egg  Maker. 

GEO.  II.  LEE  COMPANY* 

1221  Ilurney  Street*  Omaha,  Neb» 


125  Egg  Incubator  $1 A 
and  Brooder  bForh  “111 


If  ordered  together., 

Freight  paid  east  of 
Rockies.  Hot  water, 
copper  tanks,  double 
f  walls,  doublo  glass 
’  doors.  Free  catalog 
them.  Send  for  it  today. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 

Racine,  Wis. 


qpage  poultry 

how  to  succeed  with  ROOK 
poultry  on  the  ordinary  farm.  ^  ^  ^ 
How  to  make  a  first-class 
brooder  out  of  an  old  piano 
box.  What  breeds  lay  best. 

Plans  for  poultry  houses,  how 
to  feed,  breed,  etc.  Describes 

STATE  Incubators  and  Brooders 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  valuable  information  it  con¬ 
tains.  It’s  free.  W'rite  a  postal  for  a  copy  today.  l-D 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  406Wain  St.,  Homer  City.  Pa. 


140  EGG  INCUBATOR 

and  140  CHICK  BROODER 


$10 


The  incubator  is  Roth  I 
California  Red- 
wood,  covered  r  or 
with  asbestos  and  galvanized 
iron;  has  triple  walls,  copper  tank; 

_  —  . ^  ,  egg  tester,  thermometer 

to  use.  30  Days’  Trial  —  money  back 
I  if  not  O.  K.  W rite  for  Free  Catalog  today. 

|  Ironclad  Incubator  Co.,  Dept. 90  Racine. Wis. 


IVlacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  aud  samples.  Est.  1S14 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SON’S  CO.,  Peekskill, N.  Y. 


Hatching  Eggs 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs 

Carefully  Selected  from  Pure  Strain  Stock 
Our  eggs  guaranteed  80<$  fertile  ;  our 
chicks  warranted  full  count  and  vigorous. 
Buy  your  spring  stock  from  us— -it  pays. 
P  *  Chicks — $150  per  1000:  $17  per 

1  1IC6S  100;  $9  per  50.  Eggs— $60  per 
1000  ;  $7  per  loo  :  $1  per  50  ;  $1.50  per  15. 
Write  Today  for  Descriptive  Folder 
CROSSWICKS  POULTRY  FARM 
Chas.  W.  Brick,  Prop.,  Box  D,  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 

Day-Old  Chicks  and 

Book  your 

_  _  orders,  free, 

in  advance.  Send  no  money  till  just  before  ship¬ 
ment.  We  ship  any  distance.  Guarantee  safe  de¬ 
livery.  We  take  the  risk.  Pittsfield  Barred  Rocks 
mature  earliest,  are  heaviest  layers.  Get  our  great 
free  book,  “  Money  Making  Poultry.” 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM  CO. 
416  Main  Street  Pittsfield,  Maine 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Healthy,  vigorous,  from  heavy  laying  stock. 

Guaranteed  full  count  and  satisfactory. 

Plftco  your  order  NOW — and  avoid  the  early 
spring  rush. 

Hatching  Eggs  Breeding  Stock 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 

All  eggs  and  stock  GUARANTEED. 

Write  for  big  new  catalog:  “Tywacana 
Qual  i  t  y.  ’’  Contains  full  description  and  prices. 

TYWACANA  FARMS  POULTRY  CO. 

A.  E.  Wright,  Supt. 

Box  68,  Farniittgdale.  Long  Island,  N.  Y 


FARMS 


POULTRY  CO. 


E 


S.  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hoff’s  baby  chicks  are  hatched  brim  full  of  ‘‘Vital¬ 
ity”  and  are  bound  to  live  and  grow.  Quality  egg 
producers  as  well  as  exhibition  type.  Also  Rhode 
stand  Reds.  Get  your  chick  orders  booked  NOW. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Also  eggs  for  hatching. 
EXPERT  CUSTOM  HATCHING  at  reasonable 
charges.  24  years’experience  in  artificial  incubation. 
Candee  mammoth  and  Prairie  State  incubators 
used.  W i  ite  for  my  booklet  and  reasonable  prices. 
D.C.R.HOFF,  Lock  Box  lloXeshnnic  Station,  N.,L 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Annual  Sale  of  Selected  Yearling  Breeders. 
HENS  AND  COCKS,  $1  EACH. 

Mt,  Pleasant  Poultry  Farm,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

Pullets  and  Yearlings  For  Sale 

500  April  and  May  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pul¬ 
lets.  700  selected  yearlings.  Every  bird  guaranteed 
purebred,  healthy  and  vigorous. 

SUNNY'  HII.I,  FARM  Flemington,  N.  J. 

7C  SELECTED  S.  C.  W.  LEGHOKN 
*  «  COCKERELS.  One  of  the  best  laying 
strains  in  existence.  Large  white  eggs  and  largo 
white  birds.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM 

NEW  EOCHELLE,  If.  Y. 

Breeders  and  shippers  for  20  years  of  high-class  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Babv  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs  our  specialty.  Correspondence  invited. 

Prize  Winning  Strains"^  and' 

lings,  $1.25  and  upwards.  White  Leghorns.  Brown 
Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds, Barred  Rocks  .White 
Wyandottes,  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Catalog 
gratis.  F.  N.  PRESCOTT,  Riverdale.  N.  J. 

Purebred  S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Pullets  “h“?cT 

JOHN  LORTON  LEE.  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


April  Cockerels. 


IPfNI?  CAT  IP— Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
1  Cockerels.  $1.50  each  or  five 

for  $5.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 

SUPERIOR  BABY  CHIX^-'S-  T’i! 

26-page  booklet  free.  100,000  chick  capacity.  Order 
early  to  assure  prompt  delivery.  TAYLOR'S 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Box  R,  Lyons,  New  York. 

Anennac — Choice  Cockerels  S3.  Brothers  just  won 

MllUUIIao  isti  o(ji  3rd,  4th.  C.  W.  Simonds,  Homestead, Pa. 

White  Emden  Geese  and  Ganders 

extra  fine  at  a  bargain  through  December. 
MAPLE  COVE  FARM.  R.  D.  24,  ATHENS,  PA. 

Maminoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

From  40  lb.  toms  and  25  lb.  hens:  pairs  not  akin. 
Barred  Rock  Pullets.  Trio  White  P.  Rocks. 

Miss  Josephine  Carpenter,  Geuverneur,  N.  Y. 

Thoroughbred  M.  B.  TURKEYS 

Heavyweight.  Mrs.  FLOYD  K.LRBY,  Draper,  Ya. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS  from  Prize  Winners.  Eggs  in  sea¬ 
son.  Stamp.  MliS.  H.  CHUM  BLEY,  Draper,  V». 

Giant  Bronze  Toms~Famy  stoek  for 

Write  H.  J. 


sale,  $6  and  $8  each. 

VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Fa. 


Purebred  W.  H,  Turkeys-RMarnsSDBroVii,Ew7' V: 

C_l_— Golden  Barred  and  Partridge  Rocks, 
1  UI  Emden  Geese,  Crested  White  Buff 

Orpington  and  Pure  White  Runner  Ducks. 

J.  H.  LEWIS,  R.  F.  L>.  2.  CADIZ.  OHIO 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  Limited  number,  $1.50 
each.  C.  M.  Q.  WRIGHT,  Ransomville.  N.  Y. 

Hone's  Crescent  Strain  of  RoseCombReds 

Choice  breeding  birds,  bred  from  tested  layers. 
Can  also  furnish  exhibition  birds  bred  from  high 
class  exhibition  matings.  D.  R.  HONE,  Crescent 
Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  New  York. 

Austin's  200  st£SnS.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

•  Standard  bred,  red  to  the  skin.  Eggs  for  hatching 
$3.00,  $5.00  and  $10.00  per  set.  (15)  Utility  $6.00  per 
100.  90S  fertility  guaranteed  Cockerels,  yearlings, 
pullets,  baby  ehicKs. 

AUSTIN  S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17.  Centre  Harbor.  N.  H. 

R.  I.  Reds.  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH.  602  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn.  X.  Y. 


P  Q  Jj  LTRYMEN- ^eu"  “c  stan,P  ?or  Illustrated 


ap_l 

Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

LAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YAR0S  -:-  MARIETTA.  PA. 


BUYS  NATIONAL  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER 


$S.OO  Incubator  and  §4.00  Brooder  for  $10-  Don’t  pay  more. 


Spacious  egg  chamber, 
Very  sensitive  thermometer, 
Wide  dead  air  space. 


125  Chick  Brooder 

Alone  $4.00 


Strong,  Hreproof,  metal  case, 1  High,  roomy  nursery, 

Automatic  heat  regulator,  j  Cold-rolled  copper  hot  water  tank 
Hot  water  heating  system.  I  Reliable  non-breakable  lamp, 

Incu-  Brooder  has  safety  lamp.  It  is  roomy,  free  from  drafts,  easy  to  clean, 
butor  every  partquickly  reachable.  Order  both  incubator  and  brooder  direct  from 
Alone  this,  advertisement.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  you  get  all  your  money 
$S.OO.  back  quick.  Brand  new  poultry  book  free.  Order  Now.  Freight  prepaid. 

THE  NATIONAL  INCUBATOR  CO.,  1285  19th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 
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THE  RURAL,  Dxl  B:W-vcWKER 


January  4, 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 

We  have  an  inquiry  from  C.  S.  about 
a  manufacturing  house  which  we  are 
unable  to  answer  because  the  subscriber 
fails  to  give  his  address.  Make  sure 
during  1913  to  sign  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  to  any  communication  sent  to  this 
department. 

A  New  Year  Resolution: 

Resolved, .  That  during  the  year  1913 
I  will  not  send  money,  produce  or 
commodity  of  value  to  any  person,  firm 
or  corporation  until  I  have  carefully 
looked  into  the  responsibility  and  hon¬ 
esty  of  the  individual  or  concern  solicit¬ 
ing  the  remittance  or  shipment. 

Five  years  ago  Publisher’s  Desk  be¬ 
gan  to  caution  its  readers  against  the 
Sterling  Debenture  Corporation  of  New 
York  City  and  the  paper  certificates 
that  it  was  giving  people  in  exchange 
for  their  money.  These  concerns  were 


the  following: 

Capital. 

Oxford  Linen  Mills .  $2,000,000 

Telepost  Company  .  18,000,000 

Oxford  Linen  Mattress  Co...  200,000 

American  Telegraphone  Co.  5,000,000 

National  Dictograph  Co .  2,000,000 

Bartica  Rubber  Co .  2,000,000 


This  latter  with  a  bond  issue  of  $300,- 
000,  and  eight  other  corporations  with 
a  combined  capital  of  $500,000. 

Last  week  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  caused  the  arrest  of  the  officers 
of  the  Debenture  Corporation  for  al¬ 
leged  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails  in 
the  sale  of  these  certificates.  These 
corporations  have  a  total  capitalization 
of  $33,150,000,  and  it  is  estimated  by 
the  Department  that  the  Sterling  De¬ 
benture  Corporation  management  has 
collected  $10,000,000  from  the  American 
people  on  these  paper  certificates.  The 
concern  is  said  to  have  the  best  sucker 
list  in  existence,  and  that  the  literature 
sent  out  by  this  concern  was  so  illusive 
and  enticing  that  it  became  the  envy  of 
other  promoters  along  the  same  line. 
It  is  said  that  some  of  their  circulars 
and  letters  were  actually  copied  by 
other  promoters.  The  Department  es¬ 
timates  that  15,000  persons  subscribed 
to  stocks  in  the  Oxford  Linen  Mills 
concern,  and  150,000  persons  in  all  have 
invested  at  one  time  and  another  in 
the  promotion  of  the  concern. 

The  Telepost  Company  has  received 
considerable  discussion  in  the  public 
press.  The  advertising  of  it  was  very 
adroit,  and  at  one  time  an  attempt  was 
made  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  do¬ 
ing  some  business.  It  has  recently 
gone  through  a  re-organization  and  the 
president  of  the  company  is  reported 
now  as  saying  that  he  is  no  longer  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Debenture  Corpora¬ 
tion.  The  Post  Office  inspector  is 
authority,  however,  for  the  statement 
that  the  president  of  the  Sterling  De¬ 
benture  Corporation,  now  under  arrest, 
is  personally  acting  as  the  financial  agent 
of  the  Telepost  Company. 

As  intimated  above  The  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  have  been  warned  about  these 
concerns,  but  it  is  too  much  to  hope 
that  they  have  all  escaped  the  al¬ 
lurements  offered  by  the  circulars  and 
advertising  of  the  concern.  Indeed,  as 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  we  had  some 
people  write  us  complaining  of  our 
criticism  of  what  they  considered  a  very 
worthy  and  promising  enterprise.  The 
Government  may  and  may  not  succeed 
in  convicting  the  officials  of  this  com¬ 
pany  on  the  charges  which  they  have 
preferred  of  fraudulent  use  of  the  mail, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  ten  mil¬ 
lions  invested  by  the  people  is  lost  to 
them  in  any  event.  It  was  lost  to  them 
the  minute  they  parted  with  it,  because 
they  never  got  anything  of  value  in 
exchange  for  it.  The  story  is  only  a 
repetition  of  many  others  that  are  com¬ 
ing  to  us  from  time  to  time.  The  bad 
feature  of  it  is  that  the  Post  Office 
Department,  experienced  investors  and 
publishers  have  known  from  the  start 
that  this  enterprise  promised  nothmg 
but  loss  to  the  investors,  but  there  was 
no  law  by  which  the  traffic  could  be 
stopped  until  the  inspectors  succeeded 


in  getting  evidence  which  they  believe 
to  be  sufficient  to  convict  the  promoters, 
and  this  they  did  not  succeed  in  doing 
until  the  promoters  had  got  away  with 
their  $10,000,000.  Experience  of  this 
kind  is  what  led  the  Kansas  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  pass  the  “Blue  Sky  Law”  for¬ 
bidding  the  sale  of  such  stocks  in 
Kansas  until  the  promoters  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  certificate  from  the  State 
authorizing  them  to  make  the  sales.  We 
evidently  need  “Blue  Sky”  laws  in  New 
York  and  the  New  England  States. 

According  to  a  report  recently  issued 
by  Postmaster  General  Hitchcock,  $120,  - 
000,000  was  stolen  from  the  American 
people  by  swindlers  from  June  30,  1911, 
tc  June  30,  1912.  This  is  $50,000,000 
over  the  estimated  stealings  of  the  year 
before.  The  Post  Office  inspectors  have 
arrested  1.063  persons,  and  during  the 
year  452  persons  were  convicted  and 
571  are  awaiting  trial. 

Archie  L.  Wisner  and  some  of  his  as¬ 
sociates  in  the  promotion  of  Western 
mining  and  oil  companies  are  on  trial 
charged  with  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails. 
The  record  being  made  is  for  the  most 
part  the  familiar  one  of  representations 
of  big  promises,  of  great  profits  for; 
those  who  buy  the  worthless  stocks  and 
bonds  and  the  payment  of  prompt  divi¬ 
dends  out  of  enterprises  that  never 
earned  a  dollar  for  the  evident  purpose 
of  influencing  more  sales.  The  divi¬ 
dends  in  such  cases  are  paid,  of  course, 
out  of  the  moneys  turned  in  for  the 
stock.  There  was  only  one  unusual  fea¬ 
ture  in  this  promotion  scheme.  The  pro¬ 
moters  bought  up  the  control  of  a  west¬ 
ern  bank,  concealing  their  identity  with 
it,  and  then  referred  investors  to  this 
bank  for  reference  to  themselves.  The 
inquiries  came  to  the  promoters,  and 
when  important  the  replies  were  dictated 
by  themselves.  From  such  testimony 
you  learn  the  tricks  of  those  wrho  set 
out  to  get  your  savings  through  prom¬ 
ises  to  make  you  rich. 

Last  week  I  read  in  the  city  papers 
an  account  of  the  trial  of  Julian  Haw¬ 
thorne,  son  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
charged  by  the  Government  with  fraud¬ 
ulent  use  of  the  mails  in  the  sale  of 
worthless  mining  stocks  to  confiding  and 
inexperienced  investors. 

In  the  next  column  of  the  same  page 
of  that  paper  I  read  the  account  of  the 
dedication  of  St.  Rose’s  Home,  which 
has  been  established  by  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  daughter,  now  Mother  Al- 
phonsa,  for  the  care  of  dependent  and 
incurable  cancer  patients.  This  home  is 
located  at  71  Jackson  street,  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  Two  conditions  qualify 
a  patient  for  entrance.  He  or  she  must 
have  an  incurable  cancer.  The  other  is 
that  the  sufferers  have  no  money  and  no 
friends  to  care  for  them.  Here  we  have 
the  contrasts  of  human  endeavor.  The 
son  of  a  noted  family  devoting  his  tal¬ 
ents  to  exploiting  the  savings  of  the 
poor  for  his  personal  benefit,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  same  family  consecrating  her 
life  to  the  care  of  the  afflicted  poor. 

I  herewith  enclose  you  tracer  showing 
that  I  shipped  one  case  of  eggs  of  SO 
dozen  to  Western  Poultry  &  Egg  Co.,  175 
Chambers  street,  N.  Y.,  on  October  7.  It 
shows  that  the  eggs  were  received  by  them, 
and  in  the  meantime  I  have  written  them 
asking  for  the  pay  for  same,  and  each  time 
the  letters  have  been  returned  to  me  un¬ 
claimed.  I  have  been  advised  to  write  you 
stating  the  case,  thinking  you  might  give 
me  some  information  in  the  matter.  I  had 
sent  them  one  or  two  cases  before,  which 
they  paid  for  all  right,  but  it  looks  as 
though  they  intend  to  beat  me  out  of  this 
lot.  Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  in¬ 
formation  you  may  be  able  to  give  me. 

New  York.  i.  a.  w. 

We  warned  our  subscribers  regarding 
the  methods  of  this  Western  Poultry  & 
Egg  Co.  in  our  issue  of  July  13.  At 
that  time  several  of  our  subscribers 
forwarded  us  letters  from  this  concern 
in  which  they  proposed  handling  egg 
shipments  on  a  commission  of  15  cents 
per  case.  This  offer  is  one  of  the  dis¬ 
tinct  earmarks  of  a  fraudulent  commis¬ 
sion  house,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  evidence  reached  us  that  egg  ship¬ 
pers  were  being  deliberately  defrauded 
by  the  concern.  The  proprietor  was  one 
II.  Kahn,  and  our  present  information 
is  that  the  Western  Poultry  &  Egg  Co., 
has  gone  out  of  business,  and  Mr.  Kahn 
neglected  to  leave  his  present  address 
at  his  old  location.  He  will  no  doubt 
bob  up  again  in  some  new  locality  under 
a  new  name  and  invent  some  new  and 
plausible  scheme  for  getting  shipments 
from  farmers.  It  is  deals  of  this  kind 
in  the  commission  business  that  make 
it  imperative  that  the  incoming  Legis¬ 
lature  enacts  a  proper  law  to  protect 
shippers.  The  responsible  commission 
houses  should  be  as  anxious  as  the  ship¬ 
pers  to  have  this  unreliable  and  dis¬ 
honest  class  of  commission  merchants 
eliminated  from  the  trade. 


Ground  Feed 

Makes  Falter  Stock" 

"  Valuable  stock  are  fed  on 
ground  feed.  It  keeps  them 
healthy  and  makes  them  fat. 

Star  Grinders 


will  enable  you  to 
keep  your  stock  Streep 
sleek.  Grind  feed  for  neighbors 
and  make  a  good  profit.  Speedy 
and  durable.  Sweep  or  belt  ma¬ 
chines— guaranteed  one  year.  Gas 
engine  can  be  supplied  for  operat¬ 
ic  ing  power  machines.  Booklet  and 
s/i  octal  loin  price  list  free 
THE  STAR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Power  13  Depot  St  ,  New  Lexington,  Ohio 


From  Cob  to  Meal 

Faster  and  Cheaper 

'1  Wet  or  dry,  cob  or  grain — all  the  same  to 
the  “Bull  Dog”.  Can’t  clog— it’s  force  feed. 
throughout.  One  set  of  ’ 
rollers  grinds  6 ,000  bushels 

Bull  Dog 

Use  It  lO  Days  Tree 

..  _  Test  this  great  grinder  on 
}■  yourfarm.  If itisn’tthefast-  i 

est,  HgJjtest-runningmillyou 

ever  saw — send  it  back  at  our  1 
'jS&r-  expense.  Write  for  details, 
stating  H.  P.  of  engine. 

Lo<I  M,°‘  Cof  204  East 


Sir,  Road.  Crown  Point,  Ind.  / 


^Increase  Your  Profits^ 

by  feeding  corn  and  cob.  The  cob  lightens  the  ration- 
makes  digestion  easier— helps  to  increase  milk  flow  and 
produce  more  liesh.  Be  sure  you  use 


°llcw  o/hitand 


m  Feed 

These  mills  are 
ed  grinding  plates 


Mills 

equipped  with  improv- 
— out  corn  and  cob 
finer, with  lesspower, 
than  any  other  plates. 
They  also  last  longer,  i 
30  Days  Free  Trial. 
You  can  try  a  New  Holland 
Feed  Mill  on  your  own  farm  for 
SO  days  free.  Our  new  size 
mill  is  specially  adapted  for 
gasoline  engines  of  3  to  6  H.  P. 
Write  us  today  and  we  will  quote 
you  low  prices. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO. 
Box  41,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


WISHER’S  ICE  TOOLS 

_  ...... 


BEST 

G.W.CO. 

MAKE 


VERY 
PROMPT 
SHIPMENTS 


WISNER  3IFG.  CO. 

230  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 

Everything  for  Dairymen  Always  in  Stock”m^m, 


(Sold  with  or  without  elevator) 
For  Every  Variety  of  Work 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING  (^,raiar 

Ten  Sizes— 2  to  25  horse-power. 
EDCC  Booklet  on  “Values  of 
i  II  fe  Feeds  and  Manures.  ’  ’ 

P.  R.  Bowsher  Co.  South  Bend, Bnd. 


Forkner  Light  Draft 

Hangs  low  and  has  |4o  rrnW 
great  extension— you  littllUn 

work  right  up  to  trees  without  dis¬ 
turbing  boughs  or  fruit.  With  it  you 
can  cultivate  20  to  30  acres  a  day 
with  one  team.  Low-priced,  but  built 
for  long,  hard  service. 

THIS  BOOK  FREE 

Modern  Orchard  Tillage,  written 
by  a  practical  orcliardist,  chock- 
full  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.  Write 
for  it. 


Light  Draft  Harrow 
Company 

612  E.  Nevada  St., 
Marshalltown,  Iowa 


CIDER  PRESSES 

The  Original  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Press 

produces  more  cider  from  less 
apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
RIG  MONEY  MAKER.  Sizes 
10  to  400  barrels  daily.  Also 
cider  evaporators,  apple- 
butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  etc. 

i)  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

137  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio, ' _ 

Or  Room  H9  L  39  Cortlandt  Street.  Mew  York,  N.  Y. 


Vi  More  Water  &£££ 

“American”  Centrifugal  Pump 


than  by  others  because  the  impeller 
is  accurately  machined  to  the  casing, 
preventing  any  sudden 
change  in  direction 
of  the  water.  .ZVof 
an  ounce  of  power 
js  wasted.  Every 
“American”  Cen¬ 
trifugal  absolutely 
guaranteed. 

Write  for  new 
catalog. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 
Office  and  Works,  Aurora,  Ill. 

 First  National  Bank  Building,  CHICAGO 


JOHN  DEERE 
SPREADER 

The  Spreader  with  the 
Beater  on  the  Axle 


Mounting  the  beater  on  the  axle  is  the  great¬ 
est  improvement  in  manure  spreaders  since 
their  invention.  It  has  made  the  John  Deere 
Spreader  possible.  This  feature  is  fully  patented 
and  cannot  be  had  on  any  other  spreader. 

Simplest  and  Strongest 

A  great  many  trouble-giving  working  parts 
have  been  done  away  with.  There  are  some  two 
hundred  less  parts  on  the  John  Deere  Spreader 
than  on  the  simplest  spreader  heretofore. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  has  no  clutches,  no 
chains,  no  adjustments.  It  does  not  get  out  of 
order.  Is  always  ready  for  business. 

The  strain  and  stress  of  spreading  is  on  the 
rear  axle,  the  strongest  part  of  the  spreader — 
where  it  belongs — not  on  its  side. 

Roller  bearings,  few  parts,  the  center  of  the 
load  comparatively  near  the  horses,  and  the 
weight  distributed  over  four  wheels,  make  the 
John  Deere  Spreader  light  draft. 

Only  “Hip-High” 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  only  “hip-high” 
to  the  top  of  the  box.  The  first  three  feet  you 
liftmanure  are  easiest  of  all.  It’s 
hard  work  from 
there  to  the  top 
of  ordinary 
spreaders. 

You  lift  each 
forkful  only 
three  feet  with 
the  John  Deere 
Spreader. 
Wheels  do  not 
interfere  with 
loading.  The  en¬ 
tire  side  of  the 
spreader  is  available  for  that  purpose. 

Spreader  Book  Free — T  ells  all  about 
manure,  when  and  how  to  use  it,  how  to  store 
it  and  a  complete  description  of  the  John 
Deere  Spreader.  Ask  us  for  this  book  as 
Package  No.  Y.  33 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO. 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


m 


■ 


SAVE  HALF  THE  LABOR 


in  sawing  wood.  You  can  do 
this  and  at  the  same  time, 
cut  more  wood  in  a  given 
time  than  in  any  other  way 
by  using 


on  grooved  rolls,  moves 
easily — cut  of  saw  is  down  instead  of 
against  the  operator  as  in  old  style  ma¬ 
chines.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  We  also 
manufacture  Drag  Saws,  Saw  and  Shingle  Mills. 
Got  oar  prices  ou  Cunvns  llclting;  they  will  surprise  you. 
Send  for  prices  and  lull  iulormuUou.  “Ask  about  Holsts.’’ 


Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. ,14  Slate  St., Norwich, N.Y. 


— - - --1 

Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  All  . 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 

I 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 

- - -  i 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

"  ‘~V-J.-aln  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  191a  blcy. 
cle.  Write  for  special  offer. 

Finest  Guaranteed  1  ft  *1*09 

1913  Models 

with  Coaster-Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 

1911  &  1 91Z  Models  C  T  .  £Z>  «  O 

all  of  best  makes....  V  * 

IOO  Second  -  Hand  Wheel* 
g  All  makes  and  models,  rf,™ ,  Win 

good  as  new .  J  to  *J>0 

rreat  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 
llWe  Shf/j  on  Approval -without  • 

[cent  deposit,  pay  t.te  / reifrht ,  and  allow 

’JR  JO  AY'S  FREE  TRIAL. 

■1  ,  'TIRES,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels,  lamps, 

J  sundries,  parts  and  repairs  for  all  makes  of  bicycles  at 
vhalf  usual  prices.  DO  NOT  BUY  until  you  get  our 

catalogues  and  oner.  Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  E  80  CHICAGO 


WFl  I  DRILLING 
T f  LtLfLt  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kinder  Boilorrock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  enginesorhoree  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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HOTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 

........ 

...  .36 

@ 

.37 

Good  to  Choice . 

........ 

...  .33 

@ 

.35 

Lower  Grades  . 

. . .  .27 

@ 

.80 

Storage . 

. 

. .  .26 

@ 

.33 

State  Dairy,  best . 

@ 

.34 

Common  to  Good . 

@ 

.30 

Factory . 

. . .  20 

@ 

.24 

Packing  Stock . 

...  18 

@ 

.23 

Elgin.  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  31  cents. 

Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  37  cents. 
lQGGS 

White. choice  to  fancy . 40 

Good  to  prime . 35 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 

Common  to  Good . 28 

Western,  best . 

Under  grades . . 

Checks  and  dirties . 14 

Storage . 14 

CHRISSB 

Full  Cream,  best . 17 

Common  to  Good . 14 

Skims . . 

BEANS 

Marrow . 5.00 

Medium . 4.25 

Pea . 

Red  KMney . 

White  Kidney  .  5,70 

Lima,  California . 6.20 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

Common  to  Good . .24 

Pacific  Coast . 

Old  Stock . 07 

German  Crop .  44 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples — Ben  Davis,  bbl . 

Hubbardston .  1.50 

Twenty-ounce . 2.00 

King . 

Spy  . 

Spitzenburg . 

Winosap .  2  50 

BellHower . 

Greening . 

Baldwin  . 

Western,  choice  varieties,  box. 

Common  to  good,  box .  1.00 

Pears— Klefter,  bbl . 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl . 

Long  Island,  bbl . 

Jersey,  bbl . 

Strawberries.  Calif,  pint . 

Florida,  qt . 

VEGETA  BHfS 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl . 

Pe>-n.,  180  lbs . 

State,  180  lbs . 

.  Maine,  168  lb.  bag . . .  1.80 

Bermuda,  new,  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 

Beets,  bbl . 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 

Carrots,  bbl . . . 

Cucumbers.  Fla.,  bu . 

Cauliflowers,  bbl  .  1.50 

Celery,  do*,  bunches . 

Cabbago,  Danish  seed,  ton .  5.00 

Domestic  seed  ....  . 

Red.  ton . 15.00 

Kale,  bbl . 

Lettuce. 'sbbl  bkt . 

Onions,  State  &  W’n.,  100  lb.  bag . 

Orange  Co.,  100  lb  bag . 

Conn.,  red  and  yellow.  1001b.  bag. 

Conn.  Valley,  white,  bbl .  3,00 
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Peppers,  Fla.  carrier . 1 .00  @  1.25 

Peas.  Southern,  bu . . .  1.60  @  4.50 

String  Beaus,  bu .  2.00  @  3.50 

Squash,  bbl . 75  fa)  1-25 

Egg  Plants,  Fla.,  box  . . .  2  00  @  3.00 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.25  @  1.50 

Tomatoes— Southern  carrier  .  1.25  (a)  2.25 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 35  @  .75 

Rutabaga . 50  @1.00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  doz .  1.50  fa)  1.75 

No.  2,  box .  2.50  fa)  3.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . . . 15  @  .40 

Tomatoes,  lb . (16  fa)  .12 

Radishes,  1(H)  bunches .  1.00  @  2,00 

Lettuce,  doz . io  @  .30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 12  @  .1214 

Fowls . 13  ©  .13*4 

Roosters . 08  ®  .09 

Ducks... . 14  @  .15 

Geese . 13  @  .14 

Turkeys . 18  fa)  .20 

Guineas,  pair . t. . 65  ©  .75 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 25  fa)  .20 

Common  to  Good . 18  ®  .22 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 24  @  .20 

Squab,  broilers,  pair . 65  @  .70 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 20  ©  .23 

Roasters  . 18  ®  .23 

Fowls . 14  @  .16 

Ducks,  spring,  lb  . 15  @  .20 

Geese . 14  @  .IS 

8quabs,  doz . 50  @  4.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 21.00  @  22.00 

No.  2 . 18.00  @  19.50 

No.  3 . 15.00  @  18.00 

Clover  Mixed . 16.00  @  21  00 

Straw,  Rye . 17.50  @  18.00 


MILLFEED. 

Wheat  bran,  ton . 

Middlings . 

Red  I  mg . 

Corn  Meal . 

Linseed  meal . 

Hominy  chop . 

LI  YE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls . . 

Cows . 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . 

Culls . 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

Lambs . . 

Hogs . 


22.00  @23.00 
24.00  @30.00 
.30.00  @31.00 
.26.00  @27.00 
33.00  @35.00 
23.00  @25.00 


7.00  ffl  8  75 
4.25  @  6.30 
3.00  @  6.00 
8.00  ©12.00 
5.00  @  7  00 
3.00  @  4.25 

6  00  @  9.00 

7  50  @  8.00 


COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves,  good  to  prime . 14  @  .15 

Common . OS  @  .11 

Pork,  light  weights . 1044©  .11 

M  odiums  and  heavy . 09 ,io 

Hothouse  lambs,  bead . . . 7.00  @  9.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1.  Northern  Spring . 98  @  ... 

No.  2.  Red . 1.08  @  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter  . . 09  @  ... 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 50  @  .55 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 35  @  .40 

Rye . 66  @  .70 

COTTON. 

New  York  Middling  Upland .  13.20 

Middling  Gulf .  13.45 

New  Orleans.  Low  Middling .  12.80 

Good  Middling .  13.25 


BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


Butter,  nearby  creamery . 

Western  Creamery . 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery . 

Gathered,  fresh  . 

Apples,  dessert  varieties,  bbl... 

Common  kinds  . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

Potatoes.  2  bu.  bag  . 

Dressed  meats— Yeal  . 

Pork . 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls . 

Roasters  . . . 

Turkeys . 

Hay— No.  I  . 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  3  . 

Straw— Rye . . 

Millfeed—  Bran,  ton . 

Middlings . 

Mixed  feed . 

Gluten . 
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The  Rochester;  N.  Y.,  Market. 

A  review  of  the  Rochester  Christinas 
market  shows  everything  in  a  fairly  satis¬ 
factory  condition.  Supplies  are  plentiful 
but  are  absorbed  without  any  break  in 
prices.  Turkeys.  24  to  32  cents  dressed, 
the  26-ceut  kind  are  not  very  attractive. 
Fowls,  18  to  25;  ducks,  22  to  28;  geese, 
18  to  25 ;  eggs,  cold  storage,  24  to  30 ; 
fresh  laid,  48  cents  up.  Fork,  dressed, 
light  $11  per  100 ;  heavy,  $10  to  $10.50; 
loins,  14  to  17  :  hams,  smoked,  16  to  21  ; 
apples,  very  good  red  ones,  40  cents  peaeperh 
basket:  malaga  grapes,  20  to  25;  lilberts, 
15 :  almonds,  25  :  Brazil  nuts,  17  ;  English 
walnuts,  15;  pecans,  19:  mixed.  18.  But¬ 
ter,  dairy,  35  ;  creamery,  best.  45 :  potatoes, 
from  near-by  farms,  75  to  80 ;  shipped  in 
from  car.  70.  Stock  is  running  very  good 
now.  Fancy  fruits  in  good  supply  and 
prices  depending  largely*  on  quality  and 
where  you  buy  them.  Christmas  trees  come 
from  Northern  New  York  this  year,  cost 
depends  on  size,  four  to  five  feet  50  cents; 
25  to  30  feet,  $4  and  $5.  Pine  rope.  10 
cents  per  yard,  coil  of  20  yards,  eight 
cents  per  yard.  Up  to  the  20th  hardly  any 
snow.  Weather  soft,  roads  good,  no  frost 
in  ground.  During  20th  and  21st  three 
or  four  inches  snowfall,  and  now  tilings 
look  quite  like  Winter.  c.  L. 

Rochester,  N.  V. 


Fresh  grade  cows  and  heifers,  $35  to 
$65 ;  strippers,  $20  to  $45 ;  two-year-olds, 
$25  to  $45.  Veals,  live,  nine  cents  per 
pound;  yearlings,  $15  to  $30;  calves,  $12 
to  $20:  fat  stock,  $4  to  $5  per  100  pounds; 
oxen,  $125  to  $150  per  pair.  Dressed  pork, 
nine  to  10  cents  a  pouud ;  Stockers,  nine 
cents  a  pound  ;  brood  sows,  $15  to  $35  per 
head:  small  pigs,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  sheep.  $4 
to  $5  per  100;  lambs,  $6  per  100.  Tur¬ 
keys.  live,  20  cents  a  pouud ;  ducks,  live. 
12 ;  geese,  live,  12 :  chickens,  live,  nine  to 
13 ;  guineas,  live,  60  cents  a  pair.  Butter, 
34  to  38  ceuts  per  pound  :  cheese,  17  ;  milk, 
one-half  cent  oft'  New  York  Exchange  price; 
buttermilk,  four  ceuts  per  gallon.  Apples, 
50  to  75  ceuts  a  bushel ;  pears.  $1  a 
bushel.  Beans,  $3  to  $3.50  per  100.  Hay, 
$12  to  $16  per  ton:  straw,  $10.  Potatoes, 
60  cents  a  bushel :  beets,  40 ;  carrots,  40 ; 
turnips,  25;  rutabagas,  35;  onions.  75; 
cabbage,  $4  per  100  head :  squash,  one 
cent  a  pound ;  celery,  40  cents  per  dozen 
bunches.  Wheat,  $1.10  a  bushel;  oats,  45 
cents ;  corn,  60 ;  rye,  75  ;  barley,  SO  ;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.28  per  100  pouuds.  M.  c.  F. 

Athens,  Pa. 

norses,  from  $150  to  $225;  cows,  fresh, 
$50  to  $90  ;  dry.  $25  to  $45  :  hogs,  live,  6% 
cents;  dressed,  8*4  cents.  Hay,  $12  to  $16. 
Milk  retails  at  six  cents;  butter,  30  to  40; 


eggs,  fresh,  40 ;  storage,  35.  Apples,  best. 
$4.50  per  barrel ;  other  grades  as  low  as 
$2.  Potatoes,  50;  Globe  turnips,  40  ;!  Hub¬ 
bard  squash,  one  cent  per  pound.  W  hole- 
sale  :  Corn,  40 ;  oats,  30 ;  rye,  60 ; 
wheat,  $1.  F.  a.  Y. 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

Wheat,  per  bushel,  $1 ;  oats,  35  cents ; 
barley,  50 ;  buckwheat,  $1.25  per  100. 
Hay,  Timothy,  $13  to  $15  per  ton  ;  Alfalfa, 
812  to  $14;  rye  straw,  $10;  other  straw, 
$6  to  $8  per  ton.  Beef  steers,  native, 
dressed,  hind  quarters,  13%  to  14%  ;  fore¬ 
quarters.  12  to  14;  6%  to  8 1/4  for  light 
cows;  dressed  hogs,  8%  to  nine  cents  per 
100:  light,  $10  per  100;  Spring  lambs,  12 
to  14  per  pound ;  mutton,  eight  to  10. 
Veal,  dressed,  12  to  12%;  live,  7%.  But¬ 
ter,  per  pound.  30.  Fowls,  dressed,  14 ; 
ducks,  16.  Potatoes,  per  bushel,  60 ;  cab¬ 
bage,  per  ton,  $3 ;  hardly  any  sale  some 
farmers  now  have  on  hand  from  150  tons 
to  25  tons  ;  some  are  feeding  them  to  stock  ; 
others  buying  at  $1.50  per  load  and  feeding 
to  their  cows.  Apples,  50  to  75  cents  per 
bushel.  Wool,  fine,  16  to  20  ;  medium,  23. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  H.  T. 

This  is  a  rather  new  farming  country, 
and  little  farm  produce  is  sold.  This  year 
there  has  been  built  a  potato  warehouse, 
and  potatoes  are  bought  in  any  quantity ; 
at  present  30  cents  a  bushel.  Farmers  sell 
to  the  consumer  for  40  to  45  cents.  Loose 
Timothy  hav,  $15  a  ton.  The  local  cream¬ 
ery  pays  two  cents  more  than  the  Elgin 
butter  price  for  butter  fat,  at  present 
about  33  cents.  Eggs  are  30  cents  a  dozen. 

Iron  Mountain,  Mich.  J.  J.  E. 

Corn  fodder,  five  cents  per  bundle,  de¬ 
livered:  wheat  straw,  $12  per  ton.  baled; 
wheat.  95  cents  to  $1  ;  corn,  old,  80  cents, 
shelled  and  delivered;  corn,  new,  60  cents; 
apples,  locally  very  scarce ;  Alfalfa  hay. 
$21,  delivered  loose  nearby.  Eggs,  one  to 
two  days  old  to  private  customer*,  select 
trade,  this  week,  52  cents  a  dozen.  Roast¬ 
ing  chickens.  30  to  32  cents  a  pound; 
Guineas,  young,  $1.50  a  pair;  ducks,  30 
cents  per  pound ;  broiler  chickens,  35  cent* 
a  pound.  J.  C. 

Berwyn,  Pa. 

Prices  here  this  Fall  have  been  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Cattle,  five  to  six  cents,  sold  mostly 
as  feeders  and  taken  to  the  corn  country 
to  be  fed;  sheep,  three  to  3%  cents; 
iambs,  4%  to  five  cents;  hogs,  seven  to 
eight  cents,  live  weight.  Corn  is  selling  at 
50  to  60  cents  per  bushel  :  wheat.  $1.  Hay, 
$10  to  $13  per  ton,  owing  to  quality.  Eggs, 
36  cents  per  dozen ;  butter,  25  cents  per 
pound  ;  chickens,  10  cents  a  pound.  Apples. 
40  to  50  ceuts  per  bushel  :  potatoes.  50  to 
60  ceuts.  Cows.  $40  to  $60.  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  turkeys,  15  cents.  Dry  and  cold  ;  corn 
about  one-half  husked  ;  too  dry  for  wheat 
and  young  grass.  F.  a.  w. 

Alice,  O. 

In  Southwest  Michigan  apples  wont  off 
at  fair  prices.  So  far.  December  5,  very 
little  cold  weather  and  no  snow  to  speak 
of.  Feed,  especially  hay,  more  plentiful 
than  in  years.  Potatoes,  40  cents,  though 
wet  land  drowned  out.  Land  is  high,  so 
many  Chicago  people  buying  small  farms. 
Turkeys,  23  cents  a  pound  for  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  and  chickens,  ducks,  butter  and  eggs 
all  high.  J.  j.  G. 

Hartford,  Mich. 

The  following  I  believe  fair  prices  for 
farm  produce  in  Saranac,  Clinton  Co.  :  Hay. 
$13  in  barn  ;  potatoes,  60  cents  at  car  per 
65  pounds ;  butter.  35 :  milch  cows.  $28 
to  $40:  dressed  pork,  $10  per  100  pounds; 
beef,  $6  to  $7  ;  oats,  40  cents ;  buckwheat, 
50  cents.  J.  d.  b. 

Cady,  N.  Y. 

Hay  brings  $12  a  ton  ;  straw.  $5  to  $6 ; 
oats,  45  cents  per  bushel ;  buckwheat.  75  ; 
potatoes.  45.  Cows,  $40  to  $65 ;  milk,  $2 
per  100  pounds;  butter.  36  ceuts  per 
pound ;  eggs.  36  cents  a  dozen ;  chickens, 
10  to  12  cents  a  pound:  turkeys,  IS.  On¬ 
ions,  $1  per  bushel ;  cabbage,  eight  to  10 
cents  per  head.  J.  R.  M. 

Altona,  N.  Y. 

Milch  cows  sell  all  the  way  from  $25  to 
$75;  good  horses,  $150  to  $250;  young 
shotesf  10  to  12  cents  per  pound :  brood 
sows,  $25  to  $30  ;  corn,  25  to  28  cents  per 
bushel  basket :  hay,  $10  to  $12  per  ton ; 
corn  fodder,  3%  cents  per  bundle.  The 
above  prices  apply  to  auction  sales.  The 
following  are  regular  market  prices  :  Wheat, 
98  cents  per  bushel ;  oats.  30  cents ;  corn. 
60  to  62%  cents  per  hundred;  eggs,  32 
cents  per  dozen :  butter  fat,  34  cents  per 
pound :  apples.  SO  cents  to  $1  a  bushel ; 
potatoes.  35  to  40  cents ;  live  pork,  seven 
cents  per  pound ;  cattle,  five  to  seven 
cents  per  pound ;  veal  calves,  eight  to  10 
cents.  •  B.  F.  H. 

Butler,  Ind. 

Apples.  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  barrel;  po¬ 
tatoes.  35  to  40  cents  per  bushel :  pork, 
dressed,  about  10  ceuts  per  pound ;  dairy 
cows,  grades,  all  the  way  up  to  $55  or 
$60 ;  milk  at  shipping  station  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  $2  for  100  ;  butter.  35  to  40  ceuts  per 
pound :  bay,  mixed,  $12  to  $16  per  ton. 

Charlotte,  Vt.  .  H.  F.  c. 

Local  butchers:  Beef,  live,  six  cents; 
dressed,  nine;  pork,  seven;  lamb,  six; 
sheep,  three :  calves,  eight  to  nine.  Ele¬ 
vators  and  mills :  Wheat,  bushel,  $1 ;  oats. 
29  cents,  according  to  quality :  rye.  60 ; 
barley,  50;  corn,  100  pounds,  53;  clover 
seed,  $8.50;  Timothy,  $1.50.  Mills  and 
elevators  retail  at  five  cents  a  bushel 
profit  on  standard  grades.  Grocers:  Onions, 
60  cents :  potatoes,  45 :  eggs.  32 :  butter, 
28 ;  apples.  50  cents  to  $1.  Milk  at  farms, 
12  cents  per  gallon ;  was  as  low  as  nine 
cents  last  Summer.  Some  farmers  who 
supply  milk  the  year  round  get  as  high 
as  15  cents.  Farmers  around  here  do  not 
make  a  business  of  raising  good  dairy  cows 
or  keeping  same  kind.  Milk  is  collected  by 
dairy  companies  and  private  dairies,  re¬ 
tailing  in  Fort  Worth  for  eight  cents. 
Little  or  no  wheat  raised  around  here 
last  year;  looks  well  this  year,  but  ground 
is  frozen  two  or  three  inches  deep  now 
and  no  snow  to  cover  it.  Most  of  the1 
farmers  around  here  sell  hay,  grain  and 
straw,  and  their  farms  show  it,  while  some 
actually  have  a  surplus  after  feeding  a 
fair  sized  herd.  Some  rye  sown  here  for 
cover  crops :  one  farmer  drilled  rye  be¬ 
tween  corn  with  j>ouy  drill ;  looks  good  to 
me.  H.  H. 

New  Haven,  Ind- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


It  took  just  3  minutes  to  put  very  dull  ax  In 
perfectorder”,  writes  J.  A.  Sudan,  of  Newark, 
Del.  Thousands  more  like  this.  DlilO- 
GRIT,  the  new  artificial  diamond 
sharpening  wheels, q u Ickly  sharpens 
plow  points,  saws,  discs,  sickles,  en¬ 
silage  knives,  and  all  farm  tools  at 
a  saving  of  work,  time  and  money. 

LUTHER  DIMO-GRIT  GRINDER 

has  metal  frame,  enclosed  shaft  drive, 
dust-proof  bearings,  runs  easy  as  sewing 
machine,  25  times  faster  than  grindstone, 
"1  times  better  than  emery,  will  not  draw 
Special  attachments,  such  as 
,  ml  lk  tester,  jig  saw,  rip  saw, 
drill,  etc.,  furnished  if  desired; 
tuny  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book  on 
tool  grinding  and  liberal  free  trial  offer. 
LUTHER  GRINDER  MFG.  CO.,  598  Siroh  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


TRAPPERS  WEEKLY  PAPER 

The  American  Trnppers 
Weekly — known  as  CAM  l*3e 
TKA Il»— contains  ill  pages 
each  week  during  the  trap¬ 
ping  and  raw  fur  season. 
Trapping  methods,  raw  far 
prices  and  stories  each  week.  Special  offer — four  issues,  10c. 
A.  R.  HARDING,  Publisher,  Box  509,  COLUMBUS,  O. 


ROBERTSON’S  C  IT  A  T  N 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 

“I  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  saiis- 
fact  on  in  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  TT.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  IT.  ROITERTSOX 
Wash.  St.,  ForestvilJe*  Conn. 


Fos-ter  Steel  and  Wood 

STANCHIONS 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 

Makes* cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  :  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  ovr  prices  avd  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION  CO. 
900  Insurance  Bldsr..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IalI  Water PowerCorn  and  Wheat  Mills 

Running  daily.  Concrete  dam  with  75  acres  fertile 
land.  Good  bargain.  Address,  W.  B.  Mitchell,  Ante,  Va. 


WANTED — Position  as  Manager  or  Assistant  on  poultry  plant. 

Ten  years’  practical  exjierienre.  Sober;  good  \v<  rker:  l  est 
references.  Address,  Poultrymau,  Corinth,  N.  Y.,B.F.D.  1, Box  41 


WflltfpH — Sa>r,,e,,er>  married,  who  has  ability  and  experi- 
VY  uIllCl!  ence  enough  to  properly  perform  the  duties  in  the 
managementof  a  Long  Ldundcountry  place  as  d  stock.  In  mak¬ 
ing  application  state  wages,  references  to  sobriety,  last  place  of 
employment  and  date.  Address  M.  C.  A.,  care  lb  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Position  as  farm  manager.  Life  experience 
**  in  fruit  culture  and  general  farming.  27  years  of 
age;  married;  one  child.  Can  furnish  best  of  re  fere  n. 
ces.  Eastern  .States  preferred.  P.  G..  care  R.  N.-Y. 


Poultry  Foreman  Wantedy^^^^’Vg ! 

married  ;  successful  record.  MOIL  EGAN  FARM, 
Mobegan  Lake,  N.  Y.  (40  miles  from  New  York) 


Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  S  CO.,  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants.  284  Washington  St.. New  York 


SEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  ol 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches.  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
aud  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  JSz  36  Little  12th  St..  New  York 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  Atrial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  6)  COUGHLAN, 

172  Duane  Street,  :  :  New  York 


At  $  1  an  aer©  and  up  raise  60  bushel 

y  io  o(  corn  an(]  3  tons  aifaifa  per  acre 
Abundant  rainfall  (4  inches  per  month,)  rich  soil 
miia  winters,  good  churches,  schools  and  neivb 
Dors,  close  Eastern  Markets.  20  adjoining  littl 
iarms  in  sight  of  Richmond,  only  $850  each 

er.I  ,'Y.ite.  t0'd''v  for  booklet 

Country  Life  In  Virginia”  (134 
.  pages)  and  low  excursion  rates. 

Address . 


itm 


K.  T.  Crawley,  Indus.  Aqt.  C.S0.  Ry. 
hoom  1037  Richmond,  Va. 


For  Sale-Pear  Orchard^-Ta.^ 

market.  Old  age,  reason  for  sale.  B.  I.  Downs,  East  (Juogue,  L.  I 

FOR  SALE — Fine  35-Acre  Farm 

within  one  mile  of  the  beautiful  village  of  Cazeno- 
via.  P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovia,  N. 


VIRGINIA  FARMSandTIMBER  LANDS 

Improved  and  unimproved.  $5.00  an  acre  and  up. 
Rich  land,  heavy  crops,  healthy  climate,  happy 
farmers.  Colonial  homes.  Catalogue  free.  B  T. 
WILSON  &  CO. ,28  North  Ninth  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS.  btKl: 

lug  in  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  Keferem  e 
ou  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchasers. 

C*  L.  YAGER  &  CO**  *116  Press  Bldg..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


HANDY  BINDER 

TUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

‘Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
409  Pearl  Street  New  York  City 
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ROOFING 
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LUMBERl 

| WIRE  and  FENCING! 

BUILDING  MATERIAL 


Our  Great  1913  Announcement 

You  can  order  a  complete  car* 
load  of  material  including  every - 
thing  you  need  to  construct  a  build • 
in  g  and  we  will  ship  it  forward  toy  oa 
without  you  paying  us  a  cent  down. 


A lo  Money  Down 


Write  Us  for  Our  Liberal  Terms 

You  are  safe  when  you  deal  with 

as.  Our  capital  stock  is  $2,000 
000. 00  and  20  years  of  honest 
dealing  have  earned  a  place  for  as 
in  the  public  confidence  that  is  un- 
questioned. 


Lumber  Prices  S-m-a-s-h-e-d 

Yes,  we  mean  smashed.  Absolutely 

busted  to  pieces.  That’s  our  policy.  We  quote 
prices  on  lumber  that  will  positively  save 
you  big:  money.  If  you  will  send  your  lum¬ 
ber  bill  we  will  send  you  a  freight  paid 
estimate  that  will  mean  a  saving  to  you 
of  from  30%  to  50%.  Every  stick  is  abso¬ 
lutely  first  class,  brand  new  and  fully  up-to- 
grade  such  as  you  would  buy  from  any  reputable 
house  in  the  United  States. 


You  can  buy  a  carload  of  Building  Material  from  ua  with¬ 
out  paying  ua  one  cent  in  advance.  All  we  want  to  know 
is  that  the  money  will  be  paid  ua  as  soon  as  the  material 
is  received,  unloaded  and  checked  up.  Our  terms  are 
more  liberal  than  anyone  else  offers. 


*725 


Buys  the  Material 
to  Build  This  House 


We  have  determined  that  the  Fall 
of  1912  is  going  to  be  the  Banner 
Year  in  our  great  lumber  depart¬ 
ment.  We  have  on  hand  20,000,000 
feet  of  high-grade  lumber  suitable 
for  the  construction  of  Buildings,  no 
matter  for  what  purpose  intended 
Come  to  our  great  yards  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  let  us  show  you  this  stuff 
actually  in  stock.  No  other  con¬ 
cern  in  the  world  has  a  more  com¬ 
plete  6tock  of  everything  needed  to 
build,  whether  Lumber.  Shingles, 
Structural  Iron,  Plumbing,  Heat¬ 
ing,  Boors  or  anything  else  that 
sou  may  need.  Do  you  know  that 
lumber  is  getting  scarcer  and 
ecarcer  every  year?  Yet  our  prices 
are  lowest  and  will  continue  so  until 
our  6tock  is  gone.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Shingles  at  Big  Saving 

|  We  have 
a  special 
lot  of 

1.000, coo 

1 5  to  2 
_  Common 
Clear  Shingles  Coming  In,  on  which 
we  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  pries 
of  $2,47.  Other  grades  at  lowest  prices. 


Thjs  Door  at  98c 

Lot  MS-39.  Four  panel 
painted  door,  size  2  ft. 
6  in.x6  ft.  6  in.  1200  in 
stock.  A  high  quality 
door  for  the  price.  This 
is  only  one  of  our  many 
special  bargains.  Our 
grand  Building  Material 
Catalog  and  Bargain 
Sheets  will  show  a  full 
line  of  Inside  Mill- 
work  of  nil  kinds. 


Free  Building  Book 

A  200-page  Book  of  ‘ 

Bargains  in  Mill- 
work,  Building  Ma¬ 
terial  of  all  kinds, 
including  Paints, 

Plumbing,  Heat¬ 
ing,  Structural 
Iron,  Metal  and 
Composition  Roof¬ 
ing,  Hardware. 

Carpenter’s  and  _ 

Blacksmith’s  Tools.  Wire  Fencing. 
No  prospective  builder  should  be 
without  it.  It  Is  Free. 


Smash  Go  WIRE  and  FENCE  Prices 


BARB  WIRE  Less  Than  2c  Per  Rod 

New  galvanized,  heavy  weight  barb  wire,  put  up 
on  reels  about  100  lbs.  to  the  reel.  Lot  2-AD-35 
per  100  lbs,  SI. 65.  Galvanized  barb  wire,  light 
weight,  first  grade,  boat  made,  put  up  exactly  80 
cods  to  reel,  2-point  barbs.  Lot  2-AD-28,  per  reel,  $140, 

Wire  Nalls,  Per  Keg,  $1.50 

30,000  kegs,  put  up  100  lbs.  to  the  keg  mixed,  all  binds  to¬ 
gether,  regular  nails,  such  as  made  by  nail  factories.  Lot: 

§■  AD-33,  price  per  keg.  *1.50.  1.000  kegs  of  10  penny- 

weight  regular  new  wire  nails,  100  lbs,  to  the  keg,  while  they 
last,  per  keg.  $1.85.  Write  for  our  free  W  . re  and  Fence 
Catalog.  Gives  valuable  Information  to  any  land  owner. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below. 

Smooth  Galvanized  Wire  Per  100  Lbs.  $1.25 

It  is  suitable  for  fences,  stay  wires,  grape  vines  or  for  any 
ordinary  purpose  where  wire  is  used.  This  galvanized  wire 
is  irregular  in  length-it  ranges  anywhere  from  60  to  2o0  ft. 
S1.25  is  our  price  for  No.  6  gauge.  Other  sizes  in  proportion. 

15c  Per  Rod  Buys  Best  Hog  Fencing 

Here  is  another  one'of  our  .’remarkable 
bargains.  A  high  grade,  striotly ’perfect  fence,' 
made  of  No.  9,  11  and  12  wires,  perfectly  adapted' 
for  hogs  and  general  farm  purposes,  26  in.  high.; 

square  mesh,  put  up  in  suitable  size  rolls.  Dot' "  '  "  - 

2- AD-31,  price  per  rod  15c.  Other  heights  in  proportion.  Staples,  100  lbs.  $L7a> 

BEST  QUALITY  DCflnV  Mixed 

PREMIER,  MICHAELSON  HLHU  I  House 

Our  paint  department  is  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Mr.  V.  _ 

Michaelson,  for  30  years  the  foremost 
paint  man  in  America.  His  picture  has 
appeared  on  over  8,o00,OOO  cans,  and  his 
name  is  known  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

Paint  of  quality  is  his  specialty.  Every  gallon  has  oar  strongest 
guarantee.  Our  Ready  Mixed  Bam  Paint  at  67c  a  gallon  will  out¬ 
last  any  similar  paint  produced.  If  you  want  quality  paint,  write 
us:  or  write  to  Mr.  Michaelson  if  you  prefer.  Finest,  most  valu¬ 
able  paint  book  ever  published  sent  FREE.  Send  coupon. 


Why  Wa  Are  Called  the  “Price  Wreckers" 

CONSIDER  what  becomes  of  the  stock  of  goods  when 
a  manufacturer,  jobDer  or  big  retail  merchant 
goes  bankrupt,  or  “busted”  as  the  saying  goes.  In 
the  year  1911  ten  thousand  merchants  met  with 
financial  distress— that's  why  the  Chicago  House  Wreck¬ 
ing  Co.  exists.  If  the  stocks  offered  are  sufficiently  large, 
if  the  goods  are  new,  clean  and  desirable,  they  find  tlioir 
way  naturally  to  our  40  acre  plant  for  distribution,  at  a 
small  added  profit  to  our  hundreds  of  thousands  of  custo¬ 
mers,  who,  in  this  way  get  wonderful  bargains. 

In  many  cases  our  prices  do  not  represent  the  original 
cost  of  production.  There  is  not  another  concern  on  earth  * 
that  can  meet  our  prices,  simply  because  no  other  con- 
corn  has  the  buying  and  economical  distributing  facili¬ 
ties  which  we  enjoy.  It  is  only  natural  therefore,  that 
we  have  become  known  as  “Price  Wreckers”. 

Where  Your  Dollar  Does  Double  Duty 

Every  time  yon  buy  from  ns,  your  dollar  takes  on  an 
Increased  purchasing  power.  We  are  the  safety  valve 
between  the  public  and  high  prices.  We  recognize  no 
Trusts  or  Associations — our  methods  are  along  original  and 
unique  lines.  We  are  not  plodders— wo  are  merchants  in 
the  fullest  meaning  of  the  word,  and  the  wise  publichave 
not  been  slow  in  realizing  our  position  in  the  world. 

Our  great  plant  at  35th  and  Iron  Sts.  is  a  Mecca  for 
the  people  of  Chicago  and  surrounding  country.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  visitors  from  every  part  of  the  country  make  a 
yearly  pilgrimage  to  our  institution,  and  buy  their  yearly 
supplies.  Are  you  getting  all  the  benefit  that  you  should 
from  this  excellent  opportunity?  We  urge  you  to  learn 
more  about  the  wonders  of  our  plant,  and  tho  opportuni¬ 
ties  that  we  afford  when  yon  deal  with  us.  You  get  full 
value  for  your  monoy.  There  is  nothing  fanciful  about 
our  methods— we  are  just  straight,  clean  business  men. 

WE  SELL  PRACTICALLY  EVERYTHING 

Our  stock  includes  practically  “everything  under  the 
snn".  It's  in  truth,  from  a  needle  to  a  locomotive.  No 
matter  what  yonr  vocation,  or  what  position  in  life  you 
occupy,  or  what  yonr  business,  or  how  groat  a  merchant  you 
are,  you  have  use  for  us,  and  we  have  the  goods  that  you 
can  buy  from  us  to  a  decided  advantage.  The  quicker 
you  learn  to  recognize  this  fact,  the  sooner  you  will  be 
•’putting  money  in  your  pocket”. 

Our  stock  includes  Building  Material,  Lumber,  Roof¬ 
ing.  Sash,  Doors,  Millwork.lWire  and  Fencing.  Hardware, 
Plumbing  Material,  Heating  Apparatus  and  Supplies, 
Furniture,  Household  Goods,  Rugs,  Stoves  and  everything 
needed  to  furnish  or  equip  your  home,  your  club  or  hotel. 
It  includes  Groceries,  Clothing,  Dry  Goods,  Boots  and 
Shoes,  Furnishing  Goods,  and  every  single  article  to  clothe 
a  man,  woman  or  child.  It  includes  Sporting  Goods. 
Fishing  Tackle.  Hunting  Outfits,  Tents,  Guns,  Harness 
and  Vehicles,  Jewelry,  Sewing  Machines,  Clocks;  also 
structural  iron  needed  in  the  construction  of  buildings, 
bridges,  etc.  Machinery,  gasoline,  gas  and  electric  power 
outfits.  In  fact  you  cannot  think  of  a  single  manufac¬ 
tured  article  that  we  cannot  supply  you  at  a  saving  in 
price.  Let  us  convince  you— It  means  but  little  effort  on 
your  part  to  prove  the  truth  of  all  we  say.  Write  us  to-day 
for  our  Catalogue  and  iliterature.  Fill  la  the  coupon 
shown  below. 


This  Is  Our  House  No.  6A. 

A  beautiful  up-to-date  full  2  story,  7 
rooms  and  bath,  home.  Hasbeensold 
over  400  times.  Copied  and  imitated  all 
over  the  U.  S.,  but  our  price  and  qual¬ 
ity  cannot  be  equaled.  The  price  is 
easily  2D%  to50&  below  local  dealer’s  prices. 

Immediate  shipment  right  from  our  Chicago 
stocks,  whore  you  can  come  and  see  it  loaded. 
NO  MONEY  DOWN.  $2.00  buys  # perfect 
Blue  Print  Plans,  completo  specifications  and 
detailed  descriptive  material  list,  with  a  re¬ 
fund  of  $1.50  if  you  do  not  like  them. 


ORIGINAL  METHODS 

We  are  the  originators  of  a 
system  of  selling  practically  com¬ 
plete  Houses  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  at  a  great  saving. 

We  eliminate  all  in-between 
profits.  We  sell  and  ship  direct 
to  you  from  our  own  stocks. 

Great  care  and  study  has  been 
given  all  our  Plans.  Economy  is 
the  watch-word  both  in  materials 
and  construction. 

IMo  Worry  No  Loss 

No  Wasie 

Our  Binding  Guarantee  both 
as  to  quality  and  quantity  goes 
with  every  sale. 

Write  us  for  letters  from  people  in 
your  vicinity  who  have  bought  from 
us.  We  have  thousands  of  unsolicit¬ 
ed  testimonials. 


Our  House  No.  6A. 

Special  Information 


If  yon  intend  building,  you  will 
lose  money  if  you  don't  write  us  at 
once.  Tell  us  what  yon  want.  W® 
will  answer  you  promptly  and  glv® 
yon  valuable  information  regarding 
building.  Send  rough  pencil  sketch 
showing  the  kind  of  house  you  want. 
Wo  will  mako  you  a  freight  pain. ’price  that 
will  save  you  big  money  on  material  nece*- 
earv  to  build  same.  Every  stick  first  class. 

If  you  intend  to  make  improvements,  write 
us  what  they  are .  and  we  will  help  you  to  aava 
monoy  on  your  purchases. 

Our  FREE  Booltof  Plana 


Our  Book  of  Planeffc 
contains  100  Designs  of 
different  kind*  of  build- 
dings.  Everything  from 
a  2  room  Portable  House  for 
$147.50  to  the  finest  kind  of 
a  10  room  residence. 

Housoa  aro  completely 
Illustrated  showing  tno  floor 
plans,  prices  lumber,  mill- 
v/ork,  plumbing,  heating,, 
paint,  etc.  And  it's  froo. 


Smash  Go  ROOFING  PRICES 


Galvanized  Steel  Roofing  is  Fire,  Water  and  Lightning  Proof 


We  bought  20,000  squares  of 
this  Corrugated  Iron  Hoofing, 
which  wootferat  this  remarkably 
low  price.  It  is  new,  perfect,  ana 
first-class,  but  light  weight.  The 
sheets  are 22  x  24  in.  x  1*4  in.  corru¬ 
gated.  Our  price  of  $1.25  per  sq.  is 
f.  o.  b.  cars  Chicago. 

.When  ordering  this  Item,  spec¬ 
ify  Lot  No.  AD-iOO.  This  is  not 
_  galvanized,  but  blackstool  roofing. 

Write  ua  today  for  our  special  FREIGHT 
on  new,  galvanized  roofing.  Weare~_ 
fore  offered  in  the  roofing  business.  Galvanized 
square  and  up.  Ask  for  free  samples. 


per  100  sq.  ft. 

buys  best 
steel  roofing 


_ PREPAID  PRICES 

offering  prices  lower  than  ever  be- 


roofing  at  $2.60  per 

r'e  can  furnish  anything  needeii' in' Roofing,  Siding  or  Celling. 

62  CENTS  PER  108  SQUARE  FEET  BUYS  BEST 
RUBBER  SURFACED  “AJAX”  ROOFING 


Here  again  we  show  the  lowest 
for  roofing  of  quality.  This  smooth  surfaced  roofim 
e-ply  . 


price  ever  known 
■ia< 


Ili  Jamil  Mini 


offering  is  our  one-ply  “Ajax”  brand,  and  the  price  includes 

necessary  cement  and  caps  to  lay  it;  this  price  is  f.o.b.  Chi¬ 
cago;  at  i5c  per  square,  wo  pay  tho  freight  in  full  to  any 

Soint  East  of  Kansas  aud  Nebraska  and  North  of  the  Ohio 
:iver.  Prices  to  other  points  on  application, 
roofing  is  guaranteed  to  wear  as  long  and  give  as  good  ser¬ 
vice  as  any  Ready  Rubber  Surfaced  Roofing  on  the  market. 

It  is  put  up  in  rolls  of  108  square  feet,  and  contains  3  to  4 
pieces  to  tho  roll. 

We  have  other  grades  of  Ready  Roofing,  which  we  offer 
at  prices  easily  30  per  cent  below  regular  quotations.  Writ© 
to-day  for  free  samples  and  Roofing  Catalog.  Fill  in  the  coupon 


READY  PAINT 

$4  05 

PER 
GAL 


1 


1IW  Freight  Paid  Prices 

Send  Us  Today  Your  Complete  List  of  Lumber  and 
Building  Materials  for  Our  FREIGHT  PAID  PRICES. 


50,000  Bargain  Catalog  FREE 


Fill  in  This  Coupon 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKINC  CO..  Dept.  AG  37,  Chicago. 

Send  mefree  ofcostthe  following  catalogs,  (Place 
anX  mark  insquare  opposite  the  catalogs  you  desire) 


Paint 


$8.50  for  a  High- 
Grade,  Sanitary,  Com¬ 
plete  Closet 

Syphon  acting, 
vitreous  bowl, 
hardwood  seat 
and  cover.  Low 
down,  latest 
style,  copper  lined  tank. 
Outfit  is  Lot5-AD-105. 


1 V2  H.P.Entfm  $24.75 

The  lightest,  strongest  and  most  com¬ 
pact  Gasoline  Engine  ever  produced. 
Thirty  days’  free  trial.  It  is  4-cycle, 
self-contained,  horizontal,  hopper  cooled; 

on  heavy  wood  skids, 
with  battery  box,  ship¬ 
ped  complete,  wt.  250 
lbs. Has  automatic  gov¬ 
ernor.  Easy  to  start.  Send 
for  Special  (jasolinu  Engine 
Catalog. 
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Wire  Nails, 
Per  Keg,  $1.50 

10,000  kegs  put  up 
10d  Ibe.  to  kog 
mixed,  all  kinds, 
regular,  such  as 

made  by  factories.  Lot 
2-AD-33,  per  keg,  $1.50. 

1 ,000  kegs  of  10  penny- 
wt  ,  regular  new  wire 
nails, 100  lbs.  to  keg.  per 
keg,  $2,  while  they  last. 


Greatest  of  all  bargain  books  is  our  Great 
Wonderful  Prlco  Wrecker ’.  It  is  a  book  of  1000 
>ages,  with  wonderful  illustrations,  and  with  clear, 
® rank  statements  explaining  exactly  the  nature  of 
the  goods  we  have  for  sale,  and  quotes  them  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices.  It  is  a  book  of  real  mer¬ 
chandise  truths— tells  you  the  facts  so  plainly  that 
you  cannot  misunderstand  us. 

Our  business  is  founded  on  truth  and  virtue. 

Wo  want  satisfied  customers — we 
need  you  every  day  in  our  business,  wa 
treat  everyone  as  though  he  or  she  were 
the  only  customer  on  our  books:  and  this 

Rreat  1000  page  “Price  Wrecker"  of  ours 
i  our  best  and  truest  factor.  If  you  have 
not  a  copy  in  your  possession,  you  fail  to 
understand  fully  how  to  buy  goods.  It 
will  make  you  wise  to  prices  that  ought 
to  prevail''  and  if  you  haven’t  a  copy, 
then  it  is  time  for  you  to  get  busy,  ana 
writo  us  to-day  to  seud  you  this  wonder¬ 
ful  Catalog  of  ours. 

'  in  tno 


Fill  i 


he  coupon. 


$13  Buys  Complete  BATHTUB 

This  is  a  whit©  enameled,  cast  iron, 

©ne-pieco,  heavy  roll  rim  bathtub;  fitted  with 
the  latest  style  nickel- 
plated  trimmings,  including 
Fuller  double  oath  cocks 
lor  hot  and  cold  water, 
w  nickel  -  plated  connected 

Waste  and  overflow,  and  nickel-plated  supply 
pipes.  It  is  5  ft.  long  and  is  good  enough  to 
nswer  the  needs  of  any  man.  Lot  6AD-101. 


Hot  Water  Heating  Plants 

Wo  are  headquarters  for  steam, 
hot  water  and  warm  air  heating 
plants.  They  are  suitable  either  for 
new  or  old  homes.  It  is  easy  to 
install  one  of  these  plants  in  your 
old  building.  For  this  great  Fall 
Sale  of  ours  wo  are  offering  a  warm 
air  heating  plant  largo  enough  for 
the  ordinury  5  room  house,  with  all 
necessary  plans  and  complete  in¬ 
structions  for  installing,  for  $45.00. 


Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings 


Good  fron  pipe  in  random  lengths 
complete  with  couplings,  suitable 
for  gas,  oil,  water  and  conveyance 
of  all  liquids;  size  8-8  to  12  inches: 
pur  pneo  on  1-in.  per  foot  8c;  1  1-4 
inch  at  4c  per  foot.  Complete 
stock  of  valves  und  fittings.  Send 
us  your  specifications. 


Rugs  at  75c 

We  bought  at  New  York 
Auction  an  enormous  stock  of 
high  grade,  brand  new  rugB 
und  floor  coverings  76c  buys 
Axmineter  Rugs  of  Extra  grade 
This  is  a  sample  of  our  money* 
saving  bargains.  Write  for 
our  complete  Free  Rug  Catalog, 
showing  actual  colors  aud  de¬ 
signs. 


FURNITURE 

We  uro  the  World’s  Bargain 
Headquarters  for  tho  outfit¬ 
ting  or  your  home,  club,  lodge 
or  hotel,  from  tho  very  latest 
to  the  finest.  An  assortment 
of  Household  Goods  and  every¬ 
thing  such  as  will  be  found  in 
no  other  institution  in  the  land. 
Writo  for  free  copy  of  our  Fur¬ 
niture  and  Household  Goods 
Catalog.  


P.O .  J 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY 


DEPT. 

AG  37 


CHICAGO 


FORT  WAYNE,  IND.,  PUBLIC  MARKETS. 
What  a  Farmers’  Federation  Did. 

THE  PLACE  AND  THE  PEOPLE.— Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  is  a  city  of  65,000,  located  in  one  of  the  richest 
farming  counties  in  the  State.  It  has  seven  steam 
roads,  five  interurbans  and  many  large  factories  and 
railroad  shops.  I  merely  mention  the  above  to  show 
what  a  good  place  to  sell  produce  the  farmer  and  gar¬ 
dener  has.  Everyone  has  his  choice  of  the  trade  he 
would  like  to  cater  to,  but  I  will  take  shop  and  fac¬ 
tory  workers  for  mine.  They  work  hard,  and  it  is 
no  dainty  appetites  that  one  will  have  to  contend  with 


in  supplying  this  class  of  trade.  More  than  60  years 
ago  Samuel  Hanna  donated  to  the  city  for  market 
purposes  a  tract  of  land  located  on  the  east  of  Barr 
street,  and  extending  from  Washington  street  north  to 
Berry  street,  60  feet  in  width  and  two  city  blocks  in 
length,  Wayne  street  intersecting  it  halfway  between 
Washington  and  Berry.  A  city  hall  has  since  been 
erected  on  the  half  block  at  the  corner  of  Berry  and 
Barr,  which  reduces  the  market  to  one  and  a  half 
blocks.  The  old  market  was  an  open  space,  paved  with 
brick  and  without  protection  from  the  weather  of  any 
kind.  It  accommodated  112  stands,  which  were  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  gardeners.  These  stands  were  six  feet  in 
length  and  as  wide  as  one  could  conveniently  reach 
across;  the  width  being  limited  by  the  length  of  the 


owner’s  arms,  so  that  the  short  fat  man  was  at  a 
disadvantage  compared  with  the  tall  slim  one.  The 
stands  were  left  in  the  market  from  the  time  it  opened 
in  the  Spring  until  its  close  in  the  Fall,  and  were 
then  taken  home  by  the  gardeners.  For  these  stands 
a  charge  of  $6  was  made,  and  this  charge  was  fixed 
for  40  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  were  auc¬ 
tioned  to  the  highest  bidder,  usually  bringing  $12  to 
$13,  though  more  was  paid  for  stands  supposed  to 
be  advantageously  located. 

THE  WAGON  MARKET. — Along  the  curb  west  of 
the  city  hall  on  Barr  street  was  space  for  23  wagons ; 
on  Barr  street,  between  Berry  and  Main  (one  block), 


40  wagons  could  be  accommodated.  On  Berry  east  of 
Barr  10  wagons  could  be  backed  to  *he  curb,  while 
on  Barr  north  of  Main  street,  24  wagons  could  find 
space.  This  latter  space  is  usually  occupied  as  a  whole¬ 
sale  market.  Anyone  with  a  load  of  potatoes,  grain, 
or  wood,  etc.,  will  more  than  likely  be  found  here, 
though  some  retailing  was  also  engaged  in.  Hay 
and  straw  are  sold  at  the  city  scales,  where  all  weigh¬ 
ing  is  done.  In.  the  early  market  days  people  certainly 
believed  that  the  early  bird  was  entitled  to  the  worm, 
even  if  he  didn’t  always  get  it.  The  man  who  formerly 
occupied  the  place  on  which  I  live  was  a  gardener, 
and  a  neighbor  (a  farmer)  says  that  in  15  years  he 
remembers  seeing  this  man  leave  for  market  but  once; 
that  gardeners  stayed  up  all  night  in  order  to  be  on 


the  market  early.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt,  but  that  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  market  open  much  later  now 
is  a  fact  that  admits  of  no  argument.  People  who 
regularly  attend  market  pass  my  home  between  six 
and  seven  a.  m.  and  still  have  seven  miles  to  drive. 

THE  MARKET  BUILDING.— In  1910  the  city 
contracted  for  a  market  building.  This  was  a 
wooden  structure  supported  by  large  pillars  or 
columns  of  brick  coated  with  cement  mortar.  The 
roof  was  of  red  tile.  The  building  provides  two 
drinking  fountains  for  animals  and  two  public  comfort 
stations.  The  floor  is  of  concrete.  This  is  merely  a 
covered  walk.  The  building  was  constructed  in  two 


sections,  one  extending  from  Washington  to  Wayne 
and  the  other  from  Wayne  to  the  city  hall,  so  that  it 
really  is  two  buildings.  They  are  30  feet  wide  and 
furnish  space  for  a  row  of  stands  on  either  side  along 
the  curb  with  a  passage-way  about  20  feet  wide  be¬ 
tween  for  the  buyers.  There  are  112  stands,  2j4x4  feet, 
built  of  concrete.  On  the  east  side  30  feet  of  the  old 
market  is  used  as  a  driveway  for  the  convenience  of  the 
stand  owners,  who  can  back  their  wagons  up  to  their 
stands  and  use  them  for  surplus  stock  and  orders  that 
are  to  be  delivered.  On  the  west  side  a  part  of  Barr 
street  is  used  for  the  same  purpose.  While  this  mar¬ 
ket  was  an  improvement  for  the  buying  public,  it  af¬ 
forded  little  protection  for  the  marketer.  In  stormy 
weather  he  could  stand  in  front  of  stand,  but  the 


WHEN  WE  GET  WHAT  IS  COMING  TO  US  IN  PARCELS  POST.  Fig.  10. 
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wind  and  cold  reached  him  just  the  same,  and  he  could 
freeze  as  easily  as  in  the  old  market.  With  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  new  market  a  different  scale  of  charges 
went  into  effect,  made  possible  by  a  city  ordinance 
which  fixed  the  price  of  stands  at  $25  per  year  or 
season,  and  wagons  to  the  curb  25  cents  a  day,  also 
closing  the  market  at  11  a.  m. 

SOME  TROUBLES  ENCOUNTERED.  —  The 
marketmaster  was  a  grouchy,  churlish  officer,  and 
this  11  o’clock  closing  gave  him  just  the  club  he  had 
been  looking  for.  Customers  would  be  in  the  act  of 
making  a  purchase,  or  in  placing  articles  just  bought 
in  their  baskets,  when  the  11  o’clock  bell  would  ring, 
the  market  master  would  compel  them  to  return  goods 
and  leave  the  market.  Any  complaint  to  him  was 
met  by  the  impudent  reply  that  if  anyone  didn’t  like 
the  town  he  could  stay  out  of  it  Committees  from 
the  gardeners  met  with  about  the  same  satisfaction 
at  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Public  Safety.  They 
were  told  they  ought  to  be  thankful  people  would 
buy  from  them;  that  they  ought  to  be  glad  they  didn’t 
have  to  pay  $50;  that  every  stand  could  be  sold  for 
$35,  but  it  afterwards  developed  that  all  the  stands 
were  not  sold  even  at  $25.  The  marketers  had  no 
organization,  and  it  was  out  of  reason  for  an  individ¬ 
ual  to  take  this  question  into  court  and  expect  to  get 
a  run  for  his  money.  Anyone  knows  that  however 
just  and  right  one’s  case  may  be,  without  sufficient 
money  or  support  a  poor  man  has  absolutely  no  chance 
when  pitted  against  a  city.  The  call  for  justice  may 
be  loud  but  it  cannot  make  itself  heard  under  such  d 
handicap.  The  gardeners  decided  to  take  their  medi¬ 
cine,  bitter  as  it  was,  until  such  a  time  as  they  could 
organize  and  put  themselves  in  a  position  to  fight  for 
their  rights. 

A  PRODUCERS’  ORGANIZATION.— In  the 
meantime  the  Board  of  Safety  and  the  market  master 
became  more  arrogant  than  ever,  doubtless  thinking 
that  the  failure  of  the  gardeners’  committee  to  get 
any  satisfaction  had  settled  matters  once  and  for  all. 
Six  of  the  20  townships  in  the  county  organized  farm¬ 
ers’  clubs,  and  in  1910  and  1911  these  clubs  were  united 
by  the  formation  of  the  Allen  Co.  Federation  of 
Farmers’  Clubs,  each  club  being  represented  by  three 
delegates.  The  Federation  at  once  took  up  the  fight, 
and  in  1911  tried  to  ascertain  the  actual  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  the  market,  and  also  what  was  received  from 
stand  and  wagon  rentals.  They  employed  an  attorney 
to  look  into  the  matter,  and  after  an  investigation  he 
decided  to  take  their  case  on  condition  that  he  would 
charge  no  fee  unless  he  won  the  case. 

A  CASE  AT  LAW. — About  this  time  Mr.  S.,  who 
had  attended  this  market  for  40  years,  was  arrested 
and  fined  $10  and  costs  for  selling  10  cents  worth  of 
apples  five  minutes  after  the  11  o’clock  bell  rang.  In¬ 
stead  of  submitting  to  this  injustice  he  appealed  the 
case  to  the  circuit  court,  where  it  was  postponed  and 
continued  until  finally  the  city  made  a  proposition  to 
dismiss  the  case  if  Mr.  S.  would  pay  the  costs.  This 
he  refused  to  do.  The  case  has  since  been  compro¬ 
mised  by  the  city  agreeing  to  dismiss  and  pay  costs. 
The  city  need  not  have  been  mixed  up  in  such  an  ill- 
advised  affair  if  the  market  master  had  not  over¬ 
reached  himself  in  causing  Mr.  S.’s  arrest.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  Mr.  S.  had  placed  his  produce  in  his  wagon 
and  started  to  leave  the  market  when  accosted  by  a 
customer  who  wanted  some  apples.  The  sale  was 
made  on  the  street  and  not  on  the  market.  Anyone 
has  a  right  to  sell  anything  they  raise  on  the  city’s 
streets.  The  Federation’s  attorney  immediately  got 
busy,  and  in  behalf  of  the  farmers  he  asked  for  an 
injunctiQn  against  the  city  restraining  them  from  col¬ 
lecting  fees  under  the  ordinance  which  had  caused  so 
much  trouble.  This  was  granted  at  once,  and  from 
October  26,  1911,  to  April  2,  1912,  no  fees  were  col¬ 
lected.  Though  the  city  council  did  rush  through  an¬ 
other  ordinance,  they  were  warned  not  to  collect  any 
fees  under  it.  The  city  was  cited  to  appear  in  court 
and  show  by  its  books  the  cost  of  conducting  the 
market,  which  it  claimed  amounted  to  $3,900  annually. 
To  show  such  an  expense  $40  was  charged  for  elec¬ 
tric  lights  on  a  day  market,  water  was  charged  for  an 
entire  year,  when  there  are  but  71  market  days  during 
which  an  open  fountain  could  be  used.  A  State  law 
provides  for  the  lighting  and  water  of  public  build¬ 
ings.  The  findings  of  the  court  are  printed  on  page 
41. 

HOW  IT  ENDED. — A  committee  of  the  gardeners 
met  with  the  Board  of  Safety,  who  by  the  way  were 
ready  to  listen  by  this  time,  and  compromised  on  $15 
for  stands  and  15  cents  for  wagons  to  the  curb,  and 
the  battle  ended.  The  foregoing  serves  to  show  what 
organization  and  cooperation  can  do.  Out  of  200  to 
250  people  who  attend  this  market  about  40  or  50  paid 
the  expenses  of  this  case,  the  Federation  and  each  of 
the  clubs  subscribing  to  the  cause. 

HUGH  HARTMAN. 


'ttte;  rural,  new-yorksr 

FEEDING  ALFALFA  TO  SWINE. 

We  use  Alfalfa  meal  in  some  of  our  rations  with 
good  results.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of 
rations  for  breeding  swine.  Without  question  the 
addition  of  Alfalfa,  clover  or  some  of  the  finer  legu¬ 
minous  hays  not  only  decreases  the  cost*of  the  ration 
for  breeding  animals,  but  also  makes  it  more  efficient, 
since  it  adds  bulk  to  the  ration  as  well  as  protein  and 
mineral  matter,  which  is  often  lacking  in  corn  belt 
rations.  One  ration  used  for  sows,  not  suckling  pigs, 
in  dry  lot  is  as  follows :  Corn,  13  parts ;  shorts,  10 
parts;  bran,  five  parts;  Alfalfa  meal,  five  parts.  The 
above  ration  is  also  used  for  boars. 

Willson  in  some  work  at  this  station  fed  clover  hay 
ad  libitum  to  some  brood  sows  from  September  2  to 
May  20.  These  sows  were  fed  a  maintenance  ration, 
grain  being  supplied  to  furnish  the  food  nutrients 
needed  besides  those  furnished  in  the  hay.  He  found 
the  average  hay  eaten  per  day  to  be  about  1J4  pound. 
The  quality  of  this  hay  was  only  medium.  With  the 
be  t  quality  the  sows  would  doubtless  have  consumed 
much  more  hay.  The  Nebraska  Station  (Press  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  20)  fed  two  lots  of  brood  sows  for  a  period 
of  eight  weeks,  which  they  report  as  follows : 

One  lot  of  22  young  sows  was  fed  one-half  corn  and 
one-half  ground  Alfalfa  while  another  similar  lot  was 
fed  one-half  ground  barley  and  one-half  ground  Alfalfa. 
Both  these  lots  made  fine  gains,  and  at  farrowing  time 
produced  large,  strong  litters,  showing  that  the  ration 
had  been  nearly  ideal  as  a  ration  for  brood  sows.  A  lot 
of  13  mature  brood  sows  weighing  25S  pounds  each  were 
also  placed  on  a  ration  of  one-fourth  corn  and  three- 
fourths  Alfalfa.  They  consumed  two  pounds  of  corn 
per  day  and  six  pounds  of  cut  Alfalfa.  They  continued 


FEEDING!  ALFALFA  HAY  TO  HOGS.  Fig.  11 . 


on  this  ration  throughout  the  Winter,  during  the  first 
five  Weeks  without  the  withdrawal  of  any  animals.  These 
sows  commenced  to  drop  litters  after  the  fifth  week,  so 
that  records  could  not  he  kept  after  that  time.  At  the 
end  of  the  fifth  week  on  the  above  ration  the  sows 

weighed  an  average  of  264  pounds.  As  their  weight 
one  week  earlier  was  a  little  less  than  the  original  weight, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  these  hogs  got  an  extra  good 
fill  before  the  last  weight,  and  that  the  ration  fed  was 
practically  a  maintenance  ration.  These  sows  kept  in 
fine  condition,  farrowing  during  February  and  March, 
and  saved  large  litters  in  every  case.  They  were  fed 

a  ration  one-half  corn  or  barley  and  one-half  Alfalfa 

while  suckling  pigs. 

The  above  station  also  fed  Alfalfa  hay,  Alfalfa  meal 
ani  chopped  Alfalfa  to  fattening  swine.  When  the 
ration  consisted  of  one-fourth  hay  the  hay  was  worth 
as  much  pound  for  pound  as  cornmeal.  When  Alfalfa 
hay  made  up  one-half  of  the  ration  the  returns  from 
this  hay  were  less,  the  ration  being  too  bulky  for  fat¬ 
tening  swine.  The  ground  Alfalfa  gave  no  better 

results  than  the  hay.  The  Nebraska  station  recom¬ 
mends  the  feeding  of  third  crop  Alfalfa  hay  in  racks 
wi'*t  shelled  or  ear  corn  in  addition,  as  being  more 
economical  than  chopping  or  grinding  the  hay.  Fig. 
11  shows  a  rack  which  we  use  at  the  Missouri  sta¬ 
tion  for  feeding  hay  to  swine.  l.  K  weaver. 

Mo.  Experiment  Station. 

A  SAMPLE  OF  THE  '‘FRANKING”  PRIVILEGE. 

I  enclose  envelope  of  “Sugar  at  a  Glance,”  sent  me 
a  while  ago  through  the  much  abused  franking  priv¬ 
ilege.  As  you  will  observe,  on  account  of  having  in¬ 
complete  address,  it  has  passed  through  the  hands  of 
14  different  carriers,  and  time  was  wasted  by  two 
high-salaried  searchers  in  their  commendable  effort  to 
locate  “yours  truly.”  What  have  I  ever  done  to  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Esq.,  that  he  should  single  me  out  for 
such  treatment  to  send  a  book,  weighing  9l/>  ounces 
(have  it  here  in  case  you  want  it),  and  which  is  as 
useful  to  me  as  a  pair  of  dumbbells  to  a  drowning 
person?  I  am  sure  that  the  cost  of  printing  and  de¬ 
livering  this  “Glance  at  Sugar”  (through  Mr.  Lodge’s 
spectacles),  must  have  been  quite  a  tidy  little  sum.  In 
its  foolishness  it  is  about  on  a  level  with  free  seeds. 

New  York  City.  albert  schimmel. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  is  a  sample  of  the  “franking”  abuse. 
Senator  Lodge  represents  Masachusetts.  Mr.  Schim¬ 
mel  runs  a  dairy  in  New  York  City.  He  is  not  a 
“constituent”  of  Senator  Lodge,  and  he  has  no  possible 
use  for  a  big  pamphlet  on  sugar  making.  Yet  this  big 
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mail  package  chases  around  after  him  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  life  or  death.  It  is  just  this  fool  thing 
which  has  so  long  enabled  the  express  companies  to 
hold  up  a  fair  parcels  post,  for  just  as  long  as  such 
things  are  permitted  it  will  be  possible  to  put  up  the 
“economy”  argument  and  claim  that  the  mail  service 
“costs  too  much.”  This  “franking  privilege”  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  fool  and  fraud. 


NEEDED— A  PRACTICAL  FARM  TRACTOR. 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  anyone  has  undertaken 
to  build  a  tractor  really  designed  and  planned  to  be  run 
over  a  common  clay  road.  What  are  sizes,  cost  and 
abilities  of  tractor  to  haul  on  roads  or  in  field?  I  do 
not  believe  the  small  wheeled  tractor  will  go  over  roads 
that  are  not  hard  and  fairly  smooth.  j.  a.  g. 

Virginia. 

This  is  the  point  many  farmers  are  asking  about. 
Thus  far  we  think  these  tractors  have  been  mostly 
used  for  road  work  on  a  hard,  stone  surface,  more  or 
less  like  a  city  pavement.  They  are  also  greatly  needed 
on  softer  roads.  We  find  that  farmers  are  studying 
the  question  carefully.  They  want  the  facts,  and  seem 
to  understand  clearly  what  is  needed  in  their  work. 
Here  is  one  letter  from  Ohio: 

The  Need  of  a  Tractor. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  greatest  problems  be¬ 
fore  the  average  farmer  to-day  is  to  secure  the  necessary 
amount  of  power  to  do  the  work  which  in  the  future  will 
be  necessary  for  the  twofold  task  of  producing  profitable 
crops  and  keeping  the  land  in  productive  condition,  or 
improving  it  if  it  is  not  in  such  condition.  Wherever  this 
result  has  been  attained  in  other  times  and  countries,  it 
lias  entailed  an  unending  burden  of  labor  and  privation 
upon  the  agricultural  motive  power.  This  may  seem 
overdrawn,  but  wherever  a  dense  population  over  a  wide 
area  has  lived  upon  its  own  agricultural  products  the 
statement  is  within  the  truth,  as  many  recorded  famines 
in  such  parts  of  the  earth  bear  witness.  The  major  por¬ 
tion  of  our  agricultural  population  has  heretofore  been 
little  more  than  agricultural  miners,  taking  out  of  the 
soil  a  crop  as  often  as  possible,  and  moving  to  a  fresh 
mine  when  the  old  was  exhausted.  In  our  richer  agri¬ 
cultural  parts  great  numbers  of  these  successful  miners 
enjoy  comforts  and  luxuries  which  in  other  countries  can 
only  be  had  by  those  who  can  draw  profit  from  the  labor 
of  many.  The  mining  stage  of  our  agriculture  draws  to 
a  close.  The  successful  farmer  of  the  future  must  find 
practical  ways  of  preparing  in  his  soil  each  year  as  much 
or  more  available  plant  foot  than  his  crops  take  out,  and 
will  not  have  his  former  advantage  over  the  farmer  of 
other  countries,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  will  ever  be 
able  to  command  the  certain  supply  of  cheap  labor  that 
in  European  and  Asiatic  lands  has  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  problem.  The  miner-farmer’s  standard  of 
cultivation  has  been  the  least  possible  amount  of  horse 
labor  per  acre  that  would  produce  a  single  crop  per  year. 
This  standard  has  become  entirely  insufficient,  and  to 
meet  the  changed  condition  we  must  be  able  to  concentrate 
a  larger  power  upon  the  heaviest  work  of  the  farm,  plow¬ 
ing  and  the  other  work  of  soil  preparation.  The  foregoing 
platitudes  will  serve  as  introduction  to  the  statement  that 
there  is  not  yet  on  the  market  a  real  agricultural  tractor, 
and  by  that  I  moan  a  machine  that  will  go  on  a  field  in 
the  Spring  when  it  Ls  “just  dry  enough  to  plow,’’  and 
or  more  available  plant  food  than  his  crops  take  out,  and 
statements  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  indicate  that  when  the  soil 
is  in  that  condition  the  traction  engine,  either  steam  or 
explosive,  is  useless.  To  be  sure  the  tractor  will  haul 
several  loaded  wagons  on  a  hard  road,  pull  saplings,  and 
when  the  ground  is  too  dry  and  hard  to  plow  with  horses 
it  is  just  right  for  the  tractor.  This  sort  of  work 
“helps  some”  but  it  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  rightly 
preparing  a  considerable  acreage  during  the  horse-killing 
weather  of  our  Spring.  A  fraction  of  the  inventiveness 
that  has  been  lavished  upon  automobiles  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  tractor  that  would  relieve  our  horses  of  a  job 
that  is  killing  on  them  if  well  done,  and  killing  on  the 
crop  if  not  well  done.  I  believe  I  could  direct  the  building 
of  such  a  tractor,  but  I  do  not  own  a  machine  shop,  and 
a  little  experience  with  the  charging  end  of  one  does  not 
encourage  experiments.  h.  k.  greene. 

Ohio. 

Here  is  another  note  from  Nova  Scotia,  which  shows 
what  the  farmers  are  thinking  about: 

That  article  on  the  “Gasoline  Horse”  was  buncombe. 
It  did  not  tell  enough.  What  does  a  tractor  of  the  12- 
borses-a-day  cost?  How  many  years  are  they  guaranteed 
to  stay  in  working  condition?  What  is  the  average  cost 
of  repairs  per  annum  for  first  five-year  period,  and  what 
after  first  five  years  have  passed,  using  machine  say  100 
days  in  the  year?  Most  of  all,  what  sort  of  guarantees 
will  the  various  companies  give  that  their  machines  will 
toe  all  those  various  marks?  Why  not  print  letters 
answering  those  and  other  points  which  will  be  evident 
to  you?  Perhaps  weight,  and  turning  circle  in  practice 
and  adaptability  to  undulating  orchard  ground  are  a  few. 

JOHN  BUCHANAN. 

Evidently  what  is  called  “inventive  genius”  is  hard 
at  work  on  these  tractors.  Consul  Halstead  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  England,  sends  this  report  of  a  new  plow. 
If  it  will  keep  in  the  furrow  it  beats  many  plowmen 
we  know : 

Mr.  Albert  Wyles,  has  devised  a  small  motor-propelled 
plow  which  is  said  to  promise  considerable  change  in 
agriculture.  With  a  four-lioi'se  power  engine  this  plow  cuts 
a  furrow  nearly  six  inches  deep  at  a  speed  well  over  three 
miles  an  hour.  After  the  first  furrow  is  cut  the  plow 
need  only  be  started,  and  it  will  automatically  cut  the 
next  furrow.  The  fuel  cost  per  day  is  between  70  and 
75  cents,  it  is  said.  The  cost  of  horse  plowing  in  the 
Evesham  district  ranges  from  $3.15  to  $4.85  per  acre. 
Tlie  plow  weighs  about  700  pounds.  A  cultivator,  some¬ 
what  lighter  in  weight,  lias  also  been  designed  for  use 
among  root  crops  and  in  orchards;  this,  of  course,  must 
be  guided  through  the  narrow  channels. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  SOCIETIES  IN 
ENGLAND. 

The  Agricultural  Organization  Society  of  England 


loan  is  required,  the  term  for  which  it  is  asked, 
whether  it  is  desired  to  repay  the  loan  by  instalments; 
the  sureties  who  will  sign  with  him  any  agreement  or 


has  issued  what  may  be  described  as  model  rules  for  promissory  note,  or  the  other  security  which  is 


the  use  of  those  desiring  to  form  credit  societies. 
One  of  these  societies  is  therein  described  as  follows : 
“Loans  to  members  shall  only  be  made  on  condition 
that  the  purpose  for  which  money  is  borrowed  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  such  that  there  is  a 
sufficient  prospect  of  the  loan  repaying  itself  by  the 
production,  business  or  economy  it  will  enable  the 
borrowed  to  effect,”  from  which  it  may  be  gathered 
that  no  advance  would  be  made  to  pay  debts  or  any 


offered.”  If  the  committee  is  satisfied  with  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  .the  applicant,  the  sufficiency  of  the 
security  offered,  the  profitableness  by  productiveness 
or  saving  which  the  use  of  the  loan  may  effect,  they 
may  sanction  the  loan.  From  which  it  will  appear 
that  any  particular  loan  has  to  have  two  sureties  to 
back  it;  when  that  is  taken  into  consideration,  the 
liability  of  the  members  is  not  quite  so  unlimited 
after  all.  For  every  loan  advanced  has  three  men 
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purpose  from  which  no  direct  return  is  expected.  But  behind  it  besides  the  credit  society  itself,  before  it 
it  is  very  evident  that  money  borowed 
for  reproductive  purposes  is  likely  to 
make  money  to  pay  debts.  Money  is 
not  loaned  to  start  enterprises,  but  only 
to  extend  those  already  in  existence,  and 
whose  extension,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  is  fairly  certain.  The  moral 
principle  underlying  these  societies  is, 

“I  am  my  brother’s  keeper,  and  as  such 
it  is  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  help  him. 

I  am  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  help 
him  and  to  uplift  him,  and  by  so  doing 
I  shall  be  helping  myself  as  well.”  No 
person  applying  for  a  loan  from  a  credit 
society  would  receive  a  hearing  from 
the  committee  unles  he  was  well  known 
to  them,  lived  amongst  them  ;  no  stranger 
er  need  apply.  And  his  character  for 
sobriety,  honesty  and  integrity  must  be 
such  as  to  commend  him  to  his  fellows. 

One  very  extraordinary  fact  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  movement  is  its  tre¬ 
mendous  success.  For  most  people 
would  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  success 
of  any  association  of  men  based  upon 
the  “unlimited  liability  of  its  members.” 

But  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
members  are  in  the  position  of  trustees 
to  one  another  no  other  form  of  lia¬ 
bility  would  meet  the  case  in  quite  the 
same  way.  The  movement  in  Germany 
alone  has  over  3,000  societies,  and  they 
report  that  neither  member  nor  creditor 
has  lost  a  cent  by  them  since  the  estab¬ 
lishment  in  1849.  The  credit  societies 
in  Great  Britain  number  over  200,  and 
also  claim  similar  exemption  from  losses. 

The  maximum  sum  loaned  to  any  one 
member  is  limited  to  about  $240.  The 
members  of  these  societies  have  in  pro¬ 
portion  more  to  lose  than  wealthy  men 
is  quite  evident,  and  for  this  reason.  The 
farm  whose  value  is,  say,  $1,000  means 
more  to  the  small  farmer  than  the  larger 
holding  of  the  bigger  farmer,  for  it 
usually  represents  a  much  greater  effort. 

The  strong  man  can  lift  and  carry  with 
ease  a  weight  which  a  weak  man  would 
be  crushed  under.  A  small  farmer  be¬ 
ing  ruined  would  be  placed  as  a  farm 
laborer  immediately,  whereas  a  large 
and  more  prosperous  farmer  would 
very  much  sooner  get  another  start; 
therefore,  the  argument  against  the 
small  man  not  having  much  to  lose  is 
really  no  argument,  for  if  one  loses  all 
that  is  all  there  is  in  it.  When  the  Titan¬ 
ic  went  down  the  humblest  third-class 
passenger  lost  quite  as  much  as  the  mil¬ 
lionaire.  They  both  lost  all  in  losing 
their  lives.  Neither  could  lose  more.  So 
if  there  is  no  better  argument  brought 
against  the  credit  societies  than  that  the 
liability  should  be  limited,  experience 
in  their  actual  working  demonstrates 
there  is  nothing  in  it. 

Again,  another  rule  reads,  “Members 
of  committee  shall  not  receive  a  salary 
or  other  remuneration.”  Whether  men  in  America  will  be  a  total  loss.  That  these  societies  have  been 
would  be  prepared  to  do  this  for  their  societies  is  of  value  in  helping  what  may  be  described  as  the 
perhaps  an  open  question ;  it  has  not  yet  been  tried,  helpless  is  beyond  any  doubt.  Their  success  proves 
But  when  the  basis  of  these  societies  is  considered,  that.  What  he  farmer  is  prepared  to  do  for  himself 
that  they  are  organized  for  self-help,  there  is  no  in  this  direction,  seems  to  be  the  only  method  that  will 
room  for  money  making  within  their  borders.  The  be  of  value  to  himself  and  his  neighbor.  e.  t. 

moment  the  question  of  “What  do  I  get?”  occurs  the 
other  question  of  “What  do  I  give?”  disappears. 

These  societies  have  to  be  registered,  and  have  to 
adopt  rules  satisfactory  to  the  registrar;  have  to  keep 
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A  “VERTICAL  DRAINAGE  SYSTEM.” 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  “vertical  drainage 
system?”  If  such  a  system  will  do  -as  they  say.  it  will 
be  a  great  boon  to  New  York  State  farmers.  It  seems  to 
their  accounts  in  a  certain  way;  have  to  furnish  the  |ne  it:  mi£ht  take  care  of  surface  water,  draining  it  to  a 
/-»  „  .  /-i  •  n  •  .  ,  -  ,  lower  level,  but  in  the  Spring  when  the  pond  is  full  of 

uovernment  Chief  Registrar  an  annual  return  ot  the  water  it  seems  more  doubtful.  How  do  you  know  how 

transactions  properly  audited  by  an  accredited  auditor. 

With  further  reference  to  loans,  the  following  rule  would  like  your  opinion  and  that  of  farmers  and  engineers 
i.-  i  i  i  •  .  .  .  .  "  ,  "ho  have  used  it.  j.  u.  r.  vekplanck. 

may  be  cited  .  Members  who  desire  to  obtain  a  loan  New  York. 

shall  hll  up  a  form  stating  the  object  for  which  the  The  advertisement  of  “vertical  drainage”  shows  a 


deep  “well”  of  tile  going  down  through  the  soil  to  a 
stratum  of  gravel  from  a  small  pit  or  depression  at 
the  top.  As  we  understand  it  the  theory  is  to  run  the 
water  into  this  upper  pit  and  let  it  run  away  through 
the  tile  and  into  the  gravel.  Among  other  things  the 
advertisement  states : 

“It  will  save  you  digging  long’  ditches  and  paying  for 
hundreds  of  feet  of  tiling  if  you  have  a  large  amount 
or  wet  land  and  more,  proportionately,  on  small  areas 
needing  drainage.  This  system  is  the  best  for  any  kind 
ot  land,  but  is  the  only  way  to  drain  saucer  ponds  and 
depressions  where  the  land  is  very  level.  It  saves  big 
ditches  on  uneven  land.  This  system  will  work  where  no 
system  can  operate.  It  is  the  only  system  that  is 

to  ^eze  aSdbrelk  up  ”6  U  has  uo  surface  outlet 

e  seen— several  cases  where  such  a  vertical 
uiainage  system  gave  fairly  satisfactory  results,  but  it 
does  not  seem  possible  that  it  would  op¬ 
erate  well  under  all  conditions.  The 
following  comments  are  by  T.  E.  Martin, 
well  known  in  New  York  as  a  drainage 
expert : 

“ Vertical  drainage  will  reduce  your 
drainage  bills  at  least  60%.”  “This  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  best  for  any  kind  of  land,  but 
is  the  only  way  to  drain  saucer  ponds 
and  depressions  where  the  land  is  very 
level.  It  saves  big  ditches  on  uneven 
land.  This  system  will  work  where  no 
other  system  can  operate.  It  is  the  only 
system  that  is  active  twelve  months  in 
the  year.  It  has  no  surface  outlets  to 
freeze  and  break  up.”  The  writer  has 
had  some  experience,  professionally  and 
otherwise,  with  drainage  propositions. 
Regarding  vertical  drainage,  many  of 
the  statements  are  so  untrue  and  decep¬ 
tive  that  they  are  reminders  of  the  ri¬ 
diculous.  Where  thorough  and  syste¬ 
matic  drainage  is  required,  say  for  lat¬ 
erals  75  feet  apart,  vertical  drainage  out¬ 
lets  would  be  necessary  at  every  75  feet 
square  intersection,  making  7M  outlets 
per  acre.  Even  at  only  a  few  dollars 
each  the  total  cost  per  acre  would  quick¬ 
ly  exceed  the  expense  of  standard 
horse  power  ditching.  If  laterals  and 
mains  are  also  necessary  to  carry  the 
surplus  water  to  the  vertical  outlets, 
wherein  does  this  combination  compete 
or  reduce  the  cost  60%  ?  An  analysis  of 
the  facts  appear  to  reveal  an  increase  of 
that  amount  rather  than  a  like  reduc¬ 
tion.  This  coupled  with  the  more  than 
mere  possibility  of  the  plan  going  wrong 
puts  the  scheme  in  a  rather  unfavorable 
light.  Then,  too,  in  Eastern  United 
States  are  thousands  of  square  miles 
which  are  underlaid  with  an  imper¬ 
vious  hard-pan  subsoil  and  rock.  Oc¬ 
casionally  the  value  of  aeration  to  hard- 
pan  subsoils  exceeds  the  benefit  derived 
by  the  removal  of  surplus  water  from 
other  soils.  Flow  about  vertical  drain¬ 
age  for  these  and  similar  conditions? 
Standard  lateral  drainage  accomplishes 
both,  without  a  single  exception. 

Vertical  drainage  is  generations  old. 
As  a  general  proposition  it  is  applicable 
only  now  and  then,  perhaps  but  once  in 
one  hundred  instances.  Moreover  under 
certain  conditions,  vertical  drainage  into 
water-bearing  soil  strata,  would  work 
out  precisely  the  reverse,  that  is,  instead 
of  removing  surplus  water  it  would  dis¬ 
charge  it  into  and  onto  the  soil. 

Where  long  open  ditches,  mains,  deep 
cuts  and  light  grades  do  not  justify  the 
cost  and  only  where  an  acceptable  com¬ 
bination  of  favorable  soil  conditions 
exist,  simple  and  elaborate  drain  systems 
have  been  developed,  with  outlets  into 
coarse  gravel  strata  and  above  a  con¬ 
stant  known  water  level.  If  this  is  the 
best  solution  a  problem  offers  then  such  a  hidden  outlet 
is  temporarily  acceptable.  But  such  invisible  outlets  are 
never  recommended,  designed  or  executed  except  as  a 
last  resort.  As  a  rule  these  favorable  conditions  exist 
only  on  small  limited  and  especially  favorable  areas, 
a  rarity,  conspicuous  for  the  absence  of  such  in  east¬ 
ern  United  States. 

A  visible  gravity  outlet  ever  has  been,  is  now  and 
probably  always  will  be  preferable  to  an  invisible  one, 
even  though  the  former  is  subject  to  the  elements  of 
disintergation  arising  from  freezing  and  thawing.  A 
concrete  abutment  under  and  around  a  screened  vitri¬ 
fied  pipe  outlet  corrects  this  defect,  maintains  stability 
and  prevents  water  loving  and  explorating  animals 
from  entering  and  making  it  difficult  to  keep  a  clear 
Outlet.  T.  E.  MARTIN. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

f  Every  Query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  arid  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  z,  Question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.) 

Lime  With  Blood  or  Hen  Manure. 

I.  C.  F.,  Ashland,  0. — Will  you  tell  me 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  lime  mixed 
with  fresh,  warm  blood  as  regards  the  use 
of  the  blood  as  a  fertilizer?  What  effect 
has  lime  mixed  with  hen  manure  as  re¬ 
gards  the  fertilizing  properties  of  the  hen 
manure?  In  each  case  the  mixture  would 
stand  for  several  weeks  before  being  used 
on  the  land. 

Ans. — Yes,  we  can  tell  you  that  using 
lime  on  the  blood  and  the  hen  manure 
would  be  the  worst  thing  you  could  do. 
The  effect  of  lime  upon  such  organic 
matter  is  to  induce  a  chemical  change 
which  puts  ammonia  into  the  form  of 
a  gas.  In  this  form  it  escapes  into  the 
air  and  is  lost  as  plant  food.  This  is 
one  of  the  first  things  to  remember 
about  farm  chemistry — lime  drives  am¬ 
monia  away  from  organic  matter  like 
blood  or  manure.  Use  gypsum  or  land 
plaster.  This  will  dry  out  the  blood 
and  there  will  be  little  loss. 


Girdling  Apple  Trees. 

A.  L.  B..  Vermont. — H.  E.  Van  Deman 
advises  G.  W.  M.  to  cut  a  ring  of  bark  six 
inches  wride  around  an  apple  tree  and  peel 
it  off  in  June  (when  the  bark  peels  freely), 
as  a  cure  for  tardy  bearing  of  said  tree. 
Here  in  Vermont  it  would  surely  kill  the 
tree  if  even  a  ring  an  inch  wide  were  taken 
off. 

Ans. — It  may  seem  to  some  who  have 
not  tried  it  that  to  take  out  a  ring  of 
bark  from  an  apple  tree  in  early  Sum¬ 
mer  would  kill  or  seriously  injure  it, 
but  I  have  done  so  repeatedly  and  known 
of  others  doing  it  without  any  real  in¬ 
jury  whatever.  It  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  the  trees  of  the  climate  in  Vermont 
are  any  different  from  those  of  other 
sections  of  our  apple-growing  country. 
The  way  to  know  beyond  a  doubt  is  to 
try  the  experiment  on  an  apple  tree  or 
two  that  may  be  of  little  or  no  value, 
such  as  often  grow  up  in  pastures.  It 
should  be  done  when  the  trees  are  in 
the  most  rapid  state  of  wood  growth, 
for  it  is  then  that  the  cambium  layer 
between  the  wood  and  bark  is  soft  and 
shiny,  and  the  bark  will  not  only  come 
off  easily,  but  a  new  bark  will  quickly 
cover  the  wound.  This  operation  will 
check  the  growth  above  the  ring  some¬ 
what,  and  often  cause  formation  of  fruit 
buds  that  otherwise  would  not  be 
formed.  It  would  kill  a  peach  or  other 
stone  fruit  tree.  h.  e.  van  deman, 


Christmas  Florists’  Trade. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  more 
ornamental  plants  were  sold  in  the  New 
York  market  than  ever  before,  the  de¬ 
mand  being  so  great  that  many  dealers 
were  unable  to  fill  late  orders.  The 
prices  of  plants  at  wholesale  ranged 
within  the  following  figures :  Aucubas, 
75  cents  to  $4;  Ardisias,  $1  to  $4;  orna¬ 
mental  peppers,  25  cents  to  $1 ;  English 
pot  holly,  $2  to  $5;  Jerusalem  cherry, 
20  cents  to  $1 ;  Otaheite  orange,  $1.50 
to  $5,  or  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per 
fruit  on  the  plant ;  Araucaria,  75  cents 
to  $4 ;  Croton,  35  cents  to  $3 ;  Dracaena, 
35  cents  to  $6,  acording  to  size  and 
variety;  Boston  ferns,  35  cents  to  $5; 
maidenhair  ferns,  50  cents  to  $2.50; 
palms,  50  cents  up,  some  fine  specimens 
of  Phoenix  and  Kentia  going  up  to 
$20. 

The  flowering  plants  included  Azaleas, 
50  cents  to  $5 ;  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
Begonias,  50  cents  to  $4,  in  fair,  but 
not  excessive  demand;  Cyclamens,  35 
cents  to  $2,  fine  quality  and  good  de¬ 
mand  ;  Primulas,  Sinensis  and  Obconica, 
15  to  25  cents,  and  demand  less  than 
at  Easter ;  heath,  50  cents  to  $5,  demand 
good;  Camellias,  $1.50  to  $5,  no  great 
supply,  but  high  quality ;  Poinsettias, 
single  plants,  20  to  50  cents,  pans  of 
several  plants,  50  cents  to  $5,  very 
popular. 

The  heavy  snow  on  Tuesday  upset  the 
flower  trade,  as  consignments  from 
outlying  points  were  delayed  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  city.  This,  combined  with 
the  fact  that  plants  are  generally 
preferred  to  cut  flowers  for  Christ¬ 
mas  trade,  caused  a  large  surplus; 
it  was  generally  reported  that  several 
hundred  thousand  violets,  100,000  carna¬ 
tions,  chiefly  white  or  light-colored, 
and  many  pink  and  white  Tea  roses 
were  unsold  Christmas  morning.  Some 
extra  violets  sold  for  $1.25  to  $1.50  per 
100,  but  $1  was  the  general  price  for 
good  quality;  extra  special  Beauty  roses 
in  limited  quantity  commanded  $15  a 
dozen  and  a  few  fancies  were  $50  and 
$75  per  100.  Among  other  roses,  per 
100,  Killarney  sold  at  $15,  extra,  $20 
to  $25 ;  White  Killarney,  $12  to  $15 ; 
My  Maryland,  $15  to  $20;  Richmond 


(red),  $35  to  $50;  Chatenay  and  Lady 
Hillingdon  the  same ;  Bride  and  Brides¬ 
maid,  $10  to  $15 ;  Sunburst.  Mrs.  Aaron 
Ward  and  Bulgarie,  $25  to  $30;  com¬ 
mon  Tea,  $3  to  $6.  Carnations  sold 
rather  better  than  roses,  running  all 
the  way  from  $3  to  $12  per  100,'  reds 
bringing  the  highest  price.  •  Mignonette, 
75  cents  a  dozen  for  the  best ;  sweet 
peas,  $1  to  $2  a  dozen  bunches ;  wall¬ 
flowers,  50  cents  a  bunch;  lily  of  the 
valley,  $4  per  100;  hyacinths,  $2  to  $3 
per  100.  A  few  yellow  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  still  hung  around  at  Christmas 
at  $1.50  to  $3  per  dozen. 


Fail  Planting  ;  Whitewash  Against  Frost. 

My  intention  is  to  put  in  about  250 
peach  trees  next  Fall.  The  land  lias  been 
in  garden  and  horse  corn  this  year  and 
two  years  ago.  Nothing  grown  last 
year.  Could  I  put  in  rye  next  Spring, 
turn  it  under  and  follow  with  cow  peas, 
to  be  turned  under  also,  in  time  to  plant 
trees?  What  time  in  Fall  is  best  to  put 
trees  in?  What  varieties  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  for  this  section  ?  My  desire  is  to 
have  them  all  ripened  and  off  the  trees 
say  in  two  weeks  in  September.  How 
would  Carman  and  Elberta  do?  Do  you 
recommend  Fall  planting?  When  is  the 
proper  time  to  spray  peach  trees-set  out 
1910.  in  Spring,  with  lime,  to  prevent 
freezing  of  buds?  h.  a.  c. 

Vineland,  N.  J, 

In  general,  Fall  planting  is  not  to  be 
recommended  for  peach  trees,  so  that  un¬ 
less  your  land  is  in  a  very  poor  condition 
you  could  plant  the  trees  the  coming 
Spring.  Good  commercial  varieties,  for  the 
Vineland  section,  are  Carman,  Hiley,  Belle 
of  Georgia.  Elberta  and  Fox  Seedling.  If 
the  fruit  is  to  be  sold  in  the  wholesale 
market  I  would  advise  you  to  plant  not 
less  than  50  trees  of  a  variety,  and  100 
would  be  better.  Small  shipments,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  few  crates  of  peaches,  are 
not  very  satisfactory  when  sold  at  whole¬ 
sale. 

Trees  sprayed  with  whitewash  during 
the  Winter,  are  said  to  be  retarded  in 
blooming  somewhat,  however,  Spring  frosts 
very  seldom  cause  any  damage  about  Vine- 
land  and  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  spray  would  pay.  Peach  trees 
sprayed  with  a  good  lime-sulphur  solution 
for  scale  and  leaf-curl  are  not  white 
enough  because  of  the  material  to  retard 
blooming  to  any  extent,  but  this  spraying 
for  scale  and  leaf-curl  is  of  much  '  im¬ 
portance  for  the  direct  purpose  for  which 
it  is  applied.  One  of  the  State  experiment 
peach  orchards  is  located  on  the  grounds 
of  the  New  Jersey  Training  School,  at 
Vineland,  and  fruit  growers  are  welcome 
to  visit  the  orchard  at  any  time  and  ob¬ 
serve  methods  practiced  there. 

N.  J,  Experiment  Station.  M,  A.  BLAKE. 


Poison  Ivy. 

There  have  been  several  communications 
recently  on  the  subject  of  remedies  for  ivy 
poisoning,  but  I  have  not  seen  any  men¬ 
tion  of  the  only  one  I  have  found  at  all 
effective.  That  is  the  homeopathic  drug 
known  as  “Ilkus  Tox.”  [This  was  referred 
to  by  a  previous  correspondent. — iEds.] 
This  drug  is  made  from  the  poison  sumach, 
a  plant  whose  toxic  qualities  are  similar  to 
poison  ivy.  Consequently  the  remedy  is 
similar  in  theory  to  the  dangerous  experi¬ 
ment  of  eating  the  ivy  leaves,  though  with¬ 
out  the  risk  of  that  method.  Any  drug 
store  can  supply  the  medicine  in  pellet  form. 
A  cooling  wash  which  will  relieve  the  skin 
irritation  is  easily  made  with  a  teaspoonful 
of  cooking  soda  in  warm  water.  In  very 
bad  cases,  particularly  where  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  is  about  the  eyes,  it  is  well  to  keep 
the  skin  constantly  covered  with  linen  wet 
with  the  soda  solution.  n. 

Kerhonkson,  N.  Y. 

When  victims  of  ivy  poisoning  cannot 
get  jewel  -weed,  hyposulphite  of  soda  so¬ 
lution.  as  used  in  photography,  is  a  good 
antidote.  e.  s.  m. 

Wading  River,  N.  Y. 

I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  jewelweed  as  an  antidote.  A 
schoolboy  friend  of  mine,  who  “took  poi¬ 
son”  from  the  ivy,  used  the  jewelweed  with 
great  success.  To  demonstrate  its  effective¬ 
ness  he  would  crush  the  leaves  of  the  ivy 
in  his  hands,,  and  follow  this  with  the  suc¬ 
culent  stems  and  leaves  of  the  jewelweed. 
With  this  treatment  he  was  never  poisoned. 
After  many  of  his  botanizing  trips,  how¬ 
ever,  when  he  accidentally  touched  the 
ivy,  he  would  have  his  face  and  hands 
covered  with  the  characteristic  blisters  of 
ivy  poisoning.  c.  w.  p. 

Westtown,  Pa. 


WANT  TO  KNOW. 


Growing  Tomatoes  for  Canning. — The 
farmers  in  this  vicinity  have  been  asked 
to  grow  tomatoes  for  a  canning  factory 
which  would  locate  here  provided  they 
could  contract  tomatoes  for  five  years  at 
30  cents  per  bushel,  delivered  at  'the  fac¬ 
tory  by  the  growers.  Would  some  one 
having  had  experience  along  that  line  tell 
us  what  the  general  price  is  and  system 
followed  by  other  factories,  and  would  it 
be  well  to  contract  for  five  years  to  grow 
a  certain  number  of  acres  of  tomatoes? 
In  average  seasons,  what  would  they  bring 
per  acre,  also  system  followed  in  growing 
the  plants,  transplanting,  etc?  a.  d. 

Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Sweet  Clover  For  Green  Manure. — I 
would  like  to  ask  some  of  your  readers 
what  experience  they  have  had  in  growing 
Sweet  clover  to  add  humus  to  the  soil. 
It  grows  along  the  roadside  in  the  stiff 
clay,  and  I  think  perhaps  it  would  catch 
and  grow  vigorously  on  ordinary  clay  soil 
where  humus  is  very  deficient.  What  is 
the  best  method  to  follow,  cut  for  feed  or 
plow  it  all  under?  I  feel  that  if  we  could 
grow  this  clover  as  vigorously  as  it  grows 
by  the  roadside  we  could  soon  get  our 
clay  hills  in  fine  condition  to  produce  im¬ 
mense  crops  without  barnyard  manure.  I 
am  thinking  of  seeding  with  this  Sweel 
clover  this  Spring  to  plow  under  nex-t  Fall 
for  coiyi  the  following  season.  Will  some 
one  give  his  experience?  a.  d. 

Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

'  NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 
Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar*s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 


1878  Grown  Right  .Handled  Right  1913 


Cherries  4c  Plums  5c 


PEACH  and  A PPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  _ CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK.  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


Fruit  Book  Free 


Hw  Th  Plant 

Dleej  ►’’’Plants 

BY  JOHN  R  &ARNCS 


A  FTER  30  years’ experience  in 
**  the  nursery  business,  I  have 
written  a  book  which  will  help  you 
to  avoid  loss  caused  by  wrong 
planting  methods. 

My  book  tells  how  to  care  for 
stock  on  arrival  ;  liow  to  “heel  in”; 
how  far  apart  and  how  deep  to  plant 
every  variety  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
stock — besides  much  other  valuable 
information.  The  instructions  are 
practical,  complete  and  go  into  every 
detail  thoroughly. 

*4^Write  Me  Today  for  a  Free  Copy 

With  it  I  will  send  our  Catnlog  of 
high-grade  trees  and  plants  which  for 
over  30  years  have  been  noted  for  their 
vigor,  hardiness  and  productiveness. 

JOHN  R.  BARNES 
Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 
Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Apples  8c  | 

Write  at  once  for  our  FKJEE  bulletin,  a  gold 
mine  of  information  aboutbuying, 
planting  and  growing  trees. 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES 
8  Oak  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
“It’s  Cheapest  to  Buy  the  Best” 


Certified  Fruit  Trees 


Roots  Fresh  from  the  Soil 

Guaranteed  true  to  name,  and  to  reach 
you  in  perfect  condition.  Not  a  dissatis¬ 
fied  customer  last  year.  One-half  tree 
agents’  prices.  Freight  paid  on  orders  of 
$7. DO  and  over.  WRITE  for  catalogue. 
Wm.  P.  Rupert  &  Son,  Box  20 .  Seneca.  N.  Y. 


TREES 


CATALOGUE  FREE. 


— 150  ACRES.  Getteseo 
Valley  grown.  “  Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  best.’. 

No  San  Jose  Scale’ 
Established  1809. 

Geo.  A.  Sweet  N  ursery  Co.. 
20  Maple  Street,  Dansville,'  N.  Y, 


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 


All  hardy  stock — twice  trans^ 
planted — root  pruned.  Pro-^ 
tect  buildings,  stock,  crops. 
Hill’s  Evergreen  Book,  illustra¬ 
ted  in  colors.  Free.  W rite  todaya 
D.  Hill  Nursery  Co., Inc.  ,212  C  edar  SI.. 
Dundee, III.  Evergreen  Specialists. 


TREES  AND 

sale  price.  Big  supply  Apple  and  Peach  Trees.  Privet 
Hedging.  The  Westminster  Nursery,  Westminster,  Md. 


r-  TO  _  Low  Prices! 
EibSI  Freight  PAID; 


Our  new  catalogue  contains  a  big  list  of  the  greatest 
nursery  bargains  ever  offered.  Less  than  half 
agents'  prices  I  AU  orders  guaranteed 
This  catalogue  will  save  you  money  I 
Don't  buy  your  plants  till  you've  read  it. 

RICH  LAND  NURSERIES,  Box  134  Rochester, N.  Y, 

Rochester  is  the  tree  center  of  the  world. 


REE!  Money-Saving  Book' 


WONDERFUL  EVERBEARING  WHITE 
STRAWBERRY.  FULL  0E  BLOOM. 

RIPE  STRAWBERRIES  ALL  SUMMER 
AND  LATE  FALL-  catalogue  free. 


New  Strawberries 

Our  annual  plant  catalog  free  to  all.  Reliable,  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive.  All  about  tbe  New  Everbearers 
and  other  important  varieties-  The  New  Prooressive 
Everbearing  Strawberry.  Rockhill’s  best  of  nil,  now 
offered  for  the  first.  Plants  set  last  spring  and 
fruiting  until  the  ground  froze  produced  for  us  at 
the  rate  of  $1,000  per  acre  for  the  fruit  alone.  A 
Great  Sensation.  Address, 

C.  N.  FLANSSURGH  &  SON,  Jackson,  Mich. 


BUY  your  TREES  direct  from  the  Grower 


I  Pay  enough  to  get  thq  best,  but  no  more.  We  have  a  surplus  of  thousands  of  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  Peach  and  Quince 
I  Trees  to  be  disposed  of  now  at  wholesale  prices. 


10  Peach  trees,  4  to  6  ft.,  for 
6  Pear  11  5  to  6  ft.,  for 


$0.98 

.98 


6  Cherry  trees,  5  to  6  ft.,  for 

.  . 

SO. 75 

10  Apple  “  5  to  6  ft.,  for 

.  .  . 

1.98 

Many  other  special  bargains.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Ornamentals,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  All  fresh  dug.  Hardy  Western  New 
York  grown.  Guaranteed  true  to  name  and  free  from  Scale.  Send  for  our  free  catalogue. 

Established  1879.  L.  W.  HALL  &  CO.,  524  Cutler  Building,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Four  generations  of  fruit  tree  growing  experi¬ 
ence,  boiled  down,  is  ready  for  you  absolutely  tree  of  charge. 
Don’t  experiment  with  fruit  trees  of  unknown  productiveness,  uncertain 
quality.  Stark  Trees  always  pay  big.  The  secret  is  in  Stark  Brothers’  per¬ 
fect  method  of  growing,  transplanting,  packing  and  shipping. 

50  Years  Ahead  of  Any  Other  Nursery  in  America 

Why  don’t  you  take  advantage  of  our  Special  Service  Depart- 
.  ment?  Ail  Advice  Free  to  You.  We  send  you  free  the  best  scien-  ML  ft 

tific  methods  of  preparing  your  soil  for  biggest  profits;  show  you  ~  A 

how  to  prune  your  trees,  give  you  best  methods  of  Stark  cultivation; 
how  to  spray  the  Stark  way.  We  make  your  orchard  a  winner  and 

big  money  maker.  Write  us  at  once  for  Stark  Year  Book,  complete! _ 

►fruit  tree  literature  and  statistics.  Write  today.  I  W  f  ' 

Cfarlr  Rrn’c  worsbrem*  orchards  co.,  u.  r.  n<>.  45.  Louisiana,  ho.  * 

lalAUiUd  A  Record  of  On*  Hundred  Honorable  Successful  Tears  in  liusxncss 


lfinnAO  apple  trees  ► 

1 D  U.U  U  U  AT  Vi  PRICE 


Apple  trees  are  easy  to  grow,  thrive  almost  anywhere  and  yield  big  profits. 
We  have  160,000  fine  specimens  to  sell  at  half  agent’s  prices!  Peach,  pear, 
plum,  quince  and  cherry  trees.  Good  bearers.  Finest  grown— result  of 
34  years  scientific  grafting.  Hardy  and  free  from  scale.  Northern  grown. 
Read  Green’s  guarantee— trees  true  to  name. 


GREEN’S  TREES 


500.000 
FOR  SALE 


Green  has  no  solicitors  or  agents.  You  order  direct  through  the  catalog  and  buy  at 
wholesale  prices.  You  get  the  middleman’s  profits.  That’s  why  we  can  sell  at  such 

low  prices.  Green’s  1913  Catalog  FREE 

Green’s  new  catalog  iUustrates  and  describes  best  varieties  of  trees,  vines  and  plants, 
gives  tested  advice,  and  tells  how  to  plant  and  grow.  A  book  every  farmer  should  have. 
Send  now  and  we  wiU  give  you  one  of  our  interesting  booklets,  "How  I  Made  the  Old 
Farm  Pay,"  or  “Thirty  Years  with  Fruits  and  Flowers.”  State  which  you  want. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO..  22  Wall  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Valuable  Hints  on  Varieties 
and  Planting  FREE! 


When  buying:  any  ar¬ 
ticle  of  commerce,  one 
must  depend  almost  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  seller. 
He  must  be  able  to  in¬ 
spire  confidence,  must 
show  that  ho  knows  his 
business  and,  above  all, 
prove  that  he  is  honest. 
Have  you  ever  been 
disappointed  in  fruit 
not  bearing  true?  Wo  have 
Stood  tho  tost  for  59  years 
as  Reliable  Nurserymen, 
Florists  and  Seedsmen. 
What  better  guarantee  can 
we  give  ?  Wity  take  risks  ? 
Wliy  not  deal  direct  and 
at  real  cost  i  Everything 
in  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Vines.  Bulbs, 
Flower  and  Barden  Seeds. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
1,200  acres,  47  greenhouses. 

Write  Today 

Catalog  No.  2,  or  for  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Tree  Cata¬ 
log  No.  1;  both  free. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  55,  Painesville,  Ohio 
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WHAT  IS  A  LEGAL  FENCE? 


I  would  like  to  know  what  is  a  legal 
line  fence  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

H.  M. 


Section  3G0.  Apportionment  of  division 
fence.  Each  owner  of  two  adjoining  tracts 
of  land,  except  when  they  otherwise  agree, 
shall  make  and  maintain  a  just  and  equit¬ 
able  portion  of  the  division  fence  between 
such  lauds,  unless  one  of  such  shall  choose 
to  let  his  lands  lie  open  to  the  use  of  all 
animals  which  may  be  lawfully  upon  the 
other's  lands,  and  does  not  permit  any  ani¬ 
mal  lawfully  upon  his  premises  to  go*  upon 
lands  so  lying  open.  When  the  adjoining 
lands  shall  border  upon  any  of  the  navigable 
lakes,  streams  or  rivers  of  the  State,  the 
owners  of  the  lands  shall  make  and  main¬ 
tain  the  division  fence  between  them  down 
to  the  line  of  low  water  mark,  in  such 
lakes,  streams  or  rivers,  except  those  lands 
which  overflow  annually  so  as  to  be  so 
submerged  with  water  that  no  permanent 
fence  can  be  kept  thereon,  and  known  as 
low  flat  lands ;  and  when  adjoining  lands 
shall  be  bounded  by  a  line  between  tho 
banks  of  streams  of  water  not  navigable, 
and  the  owners  or  occupants  thereof  can¬ 
not  agree  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
division  fence  between  them  shall  be  main¬ 
tained,  the  fence  viewers  of  the  town  shall 
direct  upon  which  bank  of  the  stream,  and 
where  the  division  fence  shall  be  located, 
and  the  portion  to  be  kept  and  maintained 
by  each  adjoining  pwncr. 

Sec.  361.  When  lands  may  lie  open. 
When  the  owner  of  any  lands  shall  choose 
to  let  them  lie  open,  lie  shall  serve  upon 
the  owners  of  the  adjoining  lands  a  written 
notice  to  that  effect,  and  thereafter  the 
owners  of  such  adjoining  lands  shall  not  be 
liable  in  any  action  or  proceedings  for  any 
damages  done  by  animals  lawfully  upon 
their  premises,  going  upon  the  lands  so 
lying  open  or  upon  any  other  lands  of  the 
owner  thereof  through  such  lands  so  lying 
open.  The  owner  of  any  land  so  lying  open, 
may  have  the  same  inclosed,  by  giving  writ¬ 
ten  notice  to  that  effect  to  the  owners  or 
occupants  of  the  adjoining  lands,  and  shall 
refund  to  such  owners  or  occupants  a  jusc 
proportion  of  the  value  of  nnv  division 
fence  made  and  maintained  by  them,  or  if 
no  fence  has  been  so  made  or  maintained 
upon  the  lino  or  any  part  of  it,  he  shall 
build  and  maintain  his  proportion  of  such 
division  fence. 

Sec.  362.  Division  fence  on  change  of 
title.  Whenever  a  subdivision,  or  new  ap¬ 
portionment  of  any  division  fence  shall  be¬ 
come  necessary  by  reason  of  transfer  of  the 
title  of  either  of  the  adjoining  owners,  to 
the  whole,  or  any  portion  of  the  adjoining 
lands,  by  conveyance,  devise  or  descent, 
such  subdivision  or  new  apportionment  shall 
thereupon  be  made  by  the  adjoining  owners 
affected  thereby ;  and  either  adjoining 
owner  shall  refund  to  tho  other  a  just  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  value  at  the  time  of  such 
transfer  of  title,  of  any  division  fence  that 
shall  theretofore  have  been  made  and  main¬ 
tained  by  such  other  adjoining  owner,  or 
the  person  from  whom  he  derived  his  title, 
or  he  shall  build  his  proportion  of  such 
division  fence.  The  value  of  any  fence,  and 
the  proportion  thereof  to  be  paid  by  any 
person,  and  the  proportion  to  be  built  by 
him,  shall  be  determined  by  any  two  of 
the  fence  viewers  of  the  town,  in  case  of 
disagreement. 

Sec.  363.  Settlement  of  disputes.  If 
disputes  arise  between  the  owners  of  adjoin¬ 
ing  lauds,  concerning  the  liability  of  either 
party  to  make  or  maintain  any  division 
fence,  or  the  proportion  or  particular  part 
of  the  fence  to  be  made  or  maintained  by 
either  of  them,  such  dispute  shall  be  set¬ 
tled  by  any  two  of  the  fence  viewers  of  the 
town,  one  of  whom  shall  be  chosen  by  each 
party ;  and  if  either  neglect,  after  eight 
days’  notice  to  make  such  choice,  the  other 
party  may  select  both.  The  fence  viewers, 
in  ail  matters  heard  by  them,  shall  see  that 
all  interested  parties  have  had  reasonable 
uotice  thereof,  and  shall  examine  the  prem¬ 
ises  and  hear  the  allegations  of  the  par¬ 
ties.  If  they  cannot  agree,  they  shall  select 
another  fence  viewer  to  act  with  them,  and 
the  decision  of  any  two  shall  be  reduced  to 
writing,  and  contain  a  description  of  the 
fence,  and  the  proportion  to  be  maintained 
by  each,  and  shall  be  forthwith  died  in  the 
office  of  the  town  clerk,  and  shall  be  final 
upon  the  parties  to  such  dispute,  and  all 
parties  holding  under  them. 

Sec.  364.  Powers  of  fence  viewers.  Wit¬ 
nesses  may  be  examined  by  the  fence  viewers 
on  all  questions  submitted  to  them ;  and 
either  of  such  fence  viewers  may  issue 
subpoenas  for  witnesses,  who  shall  receive 
the  same  fees  as  witnesses  in  a  justice's 
court.  Each  fence  viewer  thus .  employed 
shall  be  entitled  to  $1.50  per  diem.  The 
party  refusing  or  neglecting  to  pay  the 
fence  viewers  or  either  of  them  shall  be 
liable  to  an  action  for  the  same  with 
costs. 


Sec.  365.  Neglect  to  make  or  repair  di¬ 
vision  fence.  If  any  person  who  is  liable 
to  contribute  to  the  erection  or  repair  of  a 
division  fence,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to 
make  and  maintain  his  proportion  of  such 
fence,  or  shall  permit  the  same  to  be  out 
of  repair,  he  shall  he  liable  to  pay  the  party 
Injured  all  such  damages  as  shall  accrue 
thereby,  to  be  ascertained  and  appraised 
by  any  two  fence  viewers  of  the  town,  and 
to  be  recovered  with  costs.  The  apprais- 
ment  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  signed 
by  the  fence  viewers  making  it.  If  such 
neglect  or  refusal  shall  be  continued  for  the 
period  of  one  month  after  request  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  make  or  repair  the  fence,  the  party 
injured  may  make  or  repair  the  same,  at 
the  expense  of  the  party  so  neglecting  or 
refusing,  to  be  recovered  with  costs. 

Sec.  366.  Fence  destroyed  by  accident. 
Whenever  a  division  fence  shall  be  injured 
or  destroyed  by  floods,  or  other  casualty, 
the  person  bound  to  make  and  repair  such 
fence,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  make  or  re¬ 
pair  the  same,  or  his  just  proportion  thereof 
within  10  days  after  lie  shall  be  so  required 
by  any  person  interested  therein.  Such 
requisition  shall  be  in  writing,  and  signed 
by  the  party  making  it.  If  the  person  so 
notified  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  make  or 
repair  bis  proportion  of  such  fence,  for  the 
space  of  10  days  after  such  request,  the 


party  injured  may  make  or  repair  the  same 
at  the  expense  of  the  party  so  refusing  or ' 
neglecting  to  be  recovered  from  him  with 
costs’. 


Flies  Around  House  Plants. 


There  have  been  so  many  questions  about 
fences  in  New  York  that  we  give  the  entire 
law  of  fences : 


Article  19  of  Chapter  62  of  the  Consolidated 
Laws. 


See.  367.  Damages  for  insufficient  fence. 
Whenever  the  electors  of  any  town  shall 
make  any  rule  or  regulation,  prescribing 
what  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  division 
any  owner  of  property  who  shall  there¬ 
after  neglect  to  keep  a  fence  accord¬ 
ing  to  such  rule  or  regulation  shall  be  pre¬ 
cluded  from  recovering  compensation  for 
damages  done  by  any  beast  lawfully  kept 
upon  the  adjoining  lands  that  may  enter 
therefrom  on  any  lands  of  such  person,  not 
fenced  in  conformity  to  the  said  rule  or 
regulation,  through  any  such  defective 
fence.  When  the  sufficiency  of  a  fence  shall 
come  in  question  in  any  action,  it  shall  be 
presumed  to  have  been  suflicint  until  the 
contrary  is  established. 


Sec.  368.  Damages  for  omitting  to  build 
fence.  If  any  person  liable  to  contribute 
to  the  erection  or  repair  of  a  division  fence 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  and  main¬ 
tain  his  proportion  of  such  fence,  or  shall 
permit  the  same  to  be  out  of  repair,  he 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  have  and  maintain 
any  action  for  damages  incurred  by  beasts 
coming  thereon  from  adjoining  lands  where 
such  beasts  are  lawfully  kept,  by  reason 
of  such  defective  fence,  but  shall  be  liable 
to  pay  the  party  injured  all  damages  that 
shall  accrue  to  his  lands,  and  the  crops, 
fruit  trees  and  shrubbery  thereon,  and  fix¬ 
tures  connected  with  the  land,  to  be  aseer; 
tained  and  appraised  by  any  two  fence 
viewers  of  the  town,  and  to  be  covered,  with 
costs;  which  appraisement  shall  be  re¬ 
duced  to  writing  and  signed  by  the  fence 
.viewers  making  the  same,  but  shall  be 
only  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  amount  of 
such  damages. 


What  causes  small  flies  to  collect  around 
house  plants?  They  have  the  morning 
sun,  and  are  fed  plant  food  once  a  week. 

Connecticut.  a. 

Any  flies  infesting  the  house  are  likely 
to  collect  on  house  plants ;  a  sunny  place, 
moist  soil  and  any  plant  food  that  may 
attract  them  will  add  to  the  nuisance. 
Some  small  flies  quite  similar  to  the  house¬ 
fly  in  appearance  are  the  adult  form  of 
certain  root-maggots,  and  these  flies  enter 
houses  and  conservatories;  another  trouble¬ 
some  family  is  that  to  which  the  mush¬ 
room  gnat  belongs.  Fumigation  with  Per¬ 
sian  insect  powder  will  destroy  these  flies. 
A  convenient  method  of  poisoning  flies  is 
to  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  40  per  cent, 
formalin  to  one  pint  of  sweet  milk  or 
milk  and  water,  equal  parts.  Pour  into 
shallow  saucers.  A  piece  of  bread  put 
in  the  middle  of  each  saucer  will  enable 
more  flies  to  alight.  The  inquirer  does 
not  say  what  plant  food  he  is  using  once 
a  week,  but  if  liquid  manure  that  may 
help  to  encourage  the  flies. 


Sec.  369.  Use  of  barbed  wire  for  divi¬ 
sion  fence.  Barbed  wire  may  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  any  division  fence,  pro¬ 
vided.  however,  that  tho  person  or  corpora¬ 
tion  desiring  to  use  such  material  shall  first 
obtain  from  the  owner  of  the  adjoining 
property  his  written  consent  that  it  may 
be  so  used.  If  the  owner  of  the  adjoining 
property  refuses  to  consent  to  the  building 
of  such  a  fence,  it  may  nevertheless  be 
built  in  the  following  manner :  The  fence 
shall  be  of  four  strands  of  wire  with  a 
sufficient  bar  of  wood  at  the  top  ;  and  the 
size  of  such  top  bars  and  of  the  [Mists  and 
supports  of  such  fence,  and  their  distances 
apart,  shall  be  such  as  the  fence  viewers 
of  the  town  may  prescribe.  Whenever 
such  fence  shall  become  so  out  of  repair  as 
to  be  unsafe,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
owner  or  owners  to  immediately  repair  the 
same.  But  any  person  building  such  a 
fence  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
owner  of  the  adjoining  property  shall  be 
liable  to  all  damages  that  may  be  occa¬ 
sioned  by  reason  of  such  fence.'  But  this 
section  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  per¬ 
mit  railroad  corporations  to  use  barbed  wire 
in  the  construction  of  fences  along  their 
lines  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  section 
fiftv-two  of  the  railroad  law. 


Underground  Water  Supply. — It  is  said 
that  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  is  to 
have  one  of  the  most  valuable  water  sup¬ 
plies  known  through  a  singular  provision 
of  nature.  All  surface  streams  and  ponds 
are  irregular  in  thfeir  supply  of  water. 
During  the  flood  periods,  of  course,  there 
is  too  much  water,  while  in  time  of  drought 
there  is  often  a  loss.  Even  when  reservoirs 
are  used  large  quantities  of  water  are  lost 
in  the  soil.  At  Los  Angeles  $21,000,000 
was  provided  for  a  water  supply.  This 
was  to  build  an  aqueduct  and  storage  re¬ 
servoir,  but  it  was  found  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  such  water  escaped  into  the 
sand  and  gravel  of  the  surrounding  region. 
The  chief  engineer  observed  this,  and  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  this  soil  contained 
underground  reservoirs;  that  is,  an  un¬ 
usual  large  supply  of  underground  water 
or  rivers.  Investigation  convinced  him  that 
this  was  so,  and  on  the  strength  of  his 
conviction  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  pur¬ 
chased  thousands  of  acres  of  bottom  land 
in  a  valley  some  distance  away.  This  laud 
had  no  value  except  the  possible  value 
which  these  underground  supplies  of  water 
might  give.  Investigation  shows  that  the 
engineer  was  exactly  right;  that  the  soil  is 
unusually  well  supplied  with  underground 
moisture  which  is  not  susceptible  to 
drought  as  surface  moisture  is.  Thus  the 
city  is  permanently  assured  of  a  water  sup¬ 
ply,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  the 
city  authorities  were  willing  to  invest  on 
the  strength,  of  a  scientific  report  before 
the  actual  presence  of  the  water  was 
demonstrated. 


The  staple  products  here  are  corn,  wheat 
and  potatoes;  not  very  much  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  Fruit  here  is  not  profitable,  as  the 
people  are  not  spraying  enough.  Butter,  20 
cents;  eggs,  30  cents;  fowls,  hens,  nine 
cents ;  turkeys,  16  cents.  ,t.  f.  w. 

Memphis,  Ind. 


Never  mind  the  weather! 


Your  plants  under  Sunlight  Double 
Glass  Sash  will  not  mind  it. 
Between  the  two  layers  of  glass  in 
the  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  is  an 
air  space  of  an  inch  thick. 

Above  the  glass  is  winter  weather — 
zero,  perhaps.  Below  the  glass  is  warm 
earth  and  plants  growing  like  May. 
The  secret  of  it  ail  is  the  air  space.  Being  a  non-con¬ 
ductor.  ;t  will  not  let  the  cold  in  or  the  heat  out.  It 
makes  the  sash  complete,  doing  away  with  the  need  of 
boards  and  mats.  It  weighs  nothing  and  cannot  be  seen, 
but  a  raging  blizzard  cannot  penetrate  it.  The  plants 
grow  steadily  and  right  and  are  ready  on  time. 
You  can  have  Sunlight  Double  Cla-s  Sash  for  your 
beds  far  cheaper  than  the  old-f 
style  sash  with  heavy  extra! 
covers.  And  you  will  clear  | 
double  the  money. 

Writeto  us,  now.  We  will  send) 
you  our  complete  catalog  free  | 

If  you  want  Prof.  Massey'rjL 
booklet  on  hot-beds  and  coId-U 
frames,  enclose  4c  in  stamps. 

Writs  your  name  plainly. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 
924  East  Broadway  Louisville,  Ky. 


THE  MODERN  GARDEN 


with  its  long,  narrow  rows  that  require  thor¬ 
ough  and  constant  working, MUST  have  tools 
that  are  easy  to  adjust  and  operate:  that  sow,  and 
cultivate  perfectly.  Many  farmers  who  have  steam 
heat  and  a  telephone  are  still  using  old-fashioned 
tools.  Do  YOU  use  a  hand  hoe? 


WHASE 


Seed  Drills  and 
Wheel  Hces 


save  halftime,  make  bigger  ar.d  better  crops.  I 
The  view  shows  one  of  38  combinations  Jrom  $2.50  to  I 
$12.00 — our  No.  6  Combined  will  sow  in  continuous  I 
rows  or  in  hills,  cultivate,  weed,  hoe,  ridge,  open! 
furrows,  etc.  Parts  changed  quickly.  Can  pur-| 
chase  in  simplest  form  and  add  to  as  needed.j 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  these  tools  and  write  J 
us  for  new  booklet,  “Gardening  With  Mod¬ 
ern  Tools.”  We  make  full  lineofpotato 
machines, sprayers  for  all  pur  poses  .etc.^ 
Bateman  MTg  Co. 

Box  1021, 

Grenloch.N.J.  SAVES 

_  HARD 

W0R£ 


ve  Made  Good  Paint  for  64  Years 


"Way  back  in  1849  this  business  was  started  by  John  Lucas,  in  a  little,  tumble- 

down  gristmill.  Today  our  business  has  grown  until  we  occupy  the  enormous  plant  pictured 
above  —  the  largest  and  best  equipped  paint  factory  in  the  world. 


Lucas  Paint  Is  Mixed  With 
Experience  and  Brains 


Lucas  Quality  Never  Wanes 


m 


Experience  is  the  only  teacher  in  the  paint  business.  All 
the  constant  study,  research,  experimenting  and  practical  tests 
of  64  years  are  concentrated  in  every  can  of  Lucas  Paint.  It  is 
the  best  we  can  make — the  best  that  can  be  made,  as  proved  by 
our  private  tests  and  on  thousands  of  buildings  the  country  over. 


Having  attained  the  best  in  paints,  we  keep  every  can  of  paint 
we  make  absolutely  up-to-standard.  Our  raw  materials  passfour 
searching,  expert  inspections.  Employees  of  25  to  40  years’ 
nence  at  our  factory  oversee  every  step  in  the  ’  *  —  * 

actual  work  is  - 1 —  - *  - 


The  Greater  Care  Put  Into  Lucas  Paints 
Insures  Greater  Service  on  Your  Buildings 


Free  Book 


In  every  can  bearing  the  name  “Lucas”  you  are 
guaranteed  paint. that  will  “act”  right,  cover  right, 
protect  right  and  be  the  most  beautiful  and  econom¬ 
ical  paint  you  can  possibly  buy.  The  exacting  care 
ike 


that  we  take  to  prove  our  materials,  mix  them  per¬ 
fectly  and  thoroughly,  and  then  test  our  finished 
product,  insures  satisfaction. 


'When  and  How  to  Paint" 

tells  you  how  to  judge  paint  and 
select  the  right  kind  for  .house, 
barn  or  other  buildings.  Also  tells 
what  product  to  buy.  what  kind  of  brush 
to  use.  how  long  to  let  the  paint  dry  be¬ 
tween  coats,  etc. — to  refinish  furniture 
decorate  walls  or  woodwork,  to  paint 
implements,  carriages,  autos,  etc.  Worth 
dollars  to  you.  You’ll  always  keep  it 
handy.  We’ll  send  you  a  copy  free,  if 
you  fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon. 


John  Lucas 
&  Company 

Office  No. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Please  send  me  your 
book  “When  and  How 
to  Paint". 


(18)  Address 


fcly  Dearest  dealer  is _ 
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FILTER  FOR  CISTERN. 


On  page  1 223  M.  T.  S.  asks  about  fil¬ 
ter  for  cistern,  and  R.  P.  C.  gives  an 
excellent  answer  if  the  cistern  is  what  is 
generally  termed  an  open  well.  In  New 
Jersey  the  term  cistern  is  applied  to  a 
well-like  underground  container  for 
storing  rain  water.  They  are  water¬ 
tight  and  not  affected  hy  underground 
water  conditions.  A  filter  may  be  con¬ 
nected  and  is  essential  to  this  type  of 
cistern. 

The  accompanying  diagram,  Fig.  15, 
shows  a'  simple  filter  much  used,  and 
one  that  gives  good  results.  The  water 
enters  through  pipe  a,  settles  in  settling 
chamber  b,  passes  through  perforated 
bottom  c,  through  filtering  chamber  d. 
where  it  is  clarified,  then  out  of  dis¬ 
charge  pipe  e,  to  the  cistern.  The  over¬ 
flow  f,  should  be  connected  to  the 
overflow  from  cistern.  The  bot¬ 
tom  is  inclined  so  settlement  will  collect 
at  g.  Make  the  bottom,  sides  and  par¬ 
tition  of  concrete ;  proportion  one  of 
cement  to  two  of  sand,  v/ell  tamped  to 
make  it  as  near  water-proof  as  possible. 
If  reinforcing  is  used  the  sides  may  be 
three  inches  and  the  partition  two  inches 
thick.  For  the  filtering  chamber  get  any 
convenient  screen,  having  an  abundance 
of  one-quarter  or  three-eighths-inch 
holes,  for  the  perforated  bottom.  Fasten 
securely,  putting  supports  under  it  so 
weight  of  filtering  matter  will  not  press 
it  down.  Next  bottom  put  a  four-inch 
layer  of  coarse  gravel,  then  a  six-inch 
layer  of  fine  gravel,  then  fill  nearly  to 
bottom  of  discharge  pipe  with  clean, 
coarse  sand.  To  clean  the  filter  stop 


up  discharge  pipe  e,  and  pour  clean 
water  in  filtering  chamber  d,  and  pump 
mud  and  water  out  of  chamber  b.  If 
this  is  done  occasionally  renewal  of  the 
sand  and  gravel  is  not  often  necessary. 
It  is  best  to  put  a  slab  of  reinforced 
concrete  two  inches  thick  over  the  top : 
proportion  one  cement  to  three  sand. 
This  may  be  easily  taken  off  for  clean¬ 
ing  the  filter.  Make  filter  two  feet 
wide;  inside  measurements  given 
throughout.  l.  p.  c. 

Adelphia,  N.  J. 

Draining  the  Salt  Meadows. 

J.  E.  E.,  Norwalk,  Conn.  I  am  a  com¬ 
parative  stranger  to  the  Newark,  N.  J., 
meadows,  but  crossing  them  a  few  times 
has  made  me  wonder  why  more  use  can't 
be  made  of  them,  and  one  use  that  I 

thought  might  he  made  of  them  was  this: 
To  choose  a  favorable  section,  run  a  ditch 
around  the  border,  and  use  the  dirt  to 

form  a  small  dike.  Then  install  one  or 
more  electric  pumps,  to  work  automatically 
as  the  water  level  rose,  to  keep  down  the 
water  level  sufficiently  low  to  avoid  in¬ 
jurious  affects  from  brackish  water.  Then 
when  the  ground  became  sufficiently  leached 
start  raising  berries  and  garden  truck  for 

the  immense  market  nearby. 

Ans. — Those  of  us  who  cross  these 
meadows  which  lie  across  the  river  from 
New  York  know  that  something  of  this 
work  is  now  being  done.  These  mea¬ 
dows  are  “salt  marsh,”  through  which 
runs  one  large  river  and  numerous  small 
creeks.  During  the  past  year  steam 
ditchers  have  been  at  work  cutting 
ditches  along  the  smaller  creeks  and 
throwing  the  soil  up  in  the  form  of  a 
dyke  or  bank.  This  lets  the  water  drain 
out  of  the  soil  and  holds  back  the 
tide.  The  water  in  the  ditch  may  be 
pumped  out  over  this  bank  into  the 
creek.  This  has  already  dried  out  parts 
of  the  meadow  so  that  gasoline  plows 
have  been  used.  In  some  other  cases, 
instead  of  the  ordinary  digging  machine, 


a  large  pump  is  used,  which  scoops  up 
earth  with  the  water  and  delivers  it  as 
a  thick  mud  over  the  bank.  The 
water  slowly  drains  away  and  leaves 
the  mud  in  a  solid  layer.  In  some  cases 
acres  of  land  have  been  raised  a  foot 
to  18  inches  above  the  water.  All  this 
great  tract  of  land  will  sooner  or  later, 
be  made  fit  for  cultivation.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
has  issued  pamphlets  which  discuss 
such  soil  and  its  handling. 


The  Use  of  Land  Plaster. 

J.  IT.  W.,  Jordan,  N.  Y. — lias  land  plas¬ 
ter  any  value  as  a  fertilizer?  Does  it  in 
any  way  promote  plant  growth?  Does  it 
gather  nitrogen  from  the  air  when  sown 
on  growing  crops? 

Ans. — It  is  understood  that  the  chief 
function  of  land  plaster  or  gypsum  when 
put  on  the  soil  is  to  make  certain  forms 
of  potash  available.  It  also  supplies  lime 
to  some  extent  and  also  sulphur.  It  will 
have  but  little  effect  in  taking  nitrogen 
out  of  the  air  when  thus  used.  When 
sprinkled  in  the  stable  or  on  manure  the 
land  plaster  helps  to  retain  the  am¬ 
monia.  This  it  does  by  “breaking  up” 
or  changing  its  form.  The  plaster  is  a 
sulphate  of  lime.  In  the  manure  or 
with  decaying  organic  matter  the  plas¬ 
ter  changes  its  form  and  makes  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  which  is  held,  while  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia  is  in  form  of  a 
gas  which  may  pass  off  into  the  air. 
Later  experiments  make  it  evident  that 
plants  need  more  sulphur  than  was  for¬ 
merly  supposed,  and  this  may  result  in 
an  increased  use  of  plaster.  Of  late  it 
has  not  been  much  used  except  in  sta¬ 
bles. 


Spreading  Lime  and  Manure  in  Winter. 

F.  E.  P.,  Coldenham,  N.  Y.- — I  have  a 
piece  of  low  ground,  clay  soil,  plowed.  I 
wish  to  cover  it  with  manure :  would  like 
to  spread  it  on  this  Winter.  Would  it  be 
well  to  put  on  30  bushels  of  lime  per  acre? 
If  so,  will  it  do  as  well  to  put  lime  on  top 
of  manure  (barnyard  manure),  then  har¬ 
row  it  in  in  the  Spring,  seed  with  oats. 
lJed-top,  Timothy  and  clover?  I  am  told 
that  the  lime  should  be  harrowed  in  before 
the  barnyard  manure  is  put  over  the 
ground. 

Ans. — The  rule  is  to  put  the  lime  on 
last  and  harrow  it  in.  As  for  working 
in  the  manure  it  will  depend  largely 
upon  its  character.  If  lumpy  and  hard, 
like  cow  manure,  we  would  spread  this 
Winter  and  plow  under.  If  fine,  so  it 
can  be  spread  evenly,  we  should  broad¬ 
cast  after  plowing  and  harrow  in.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  best  way  will  be  to  spread  this 
Winter  and  plow  under.  Then  spread 
the  lime  and  harrow  it  well  in.  The 
object  in  thus  handling  the  lime  is  to 
have  it  work  thoroughly  down  all 
through  the  soil. 


Hot  Water  Heater  on  One  Level. 

H.  B.  R.  wishes  to  heat  his  house  by 
hot  water  with  heater  on  same  level  as 
first  floor.  It  can  be  done,  and  satis¬ 
factorily,  too,  though  the  circulation 
would  be  more  rapid  if  the  heater  were 
a  few  feet  lower.  One  of  my  neighbors 
heats  a  dwelling  house  by  having  a 
kitchen  range  with  an  extra  large  grate 
and  fireplace  surrounded  pretty  well  by 
water  surface.  Another  heats  a  green¬ 
house  very  satisfactorily  with  the  boiler 
on  the  floor  of  the  house,  the  flow  pipes 
being  about  18  inches  to  two  feet  above 
the  top  of  heater,  and  the  returns  under 
the  side  benches  about  a  foot  below 
lower  water  space  in  heater.  The  cir¬ 
culation  is  quick  and  satisfactory.  When 
water  is  heated  from  point  of  greatest 
density  to  212°  it  expands  round  one- 
twentieth  in  bulk,  and  the  circulation 
of  a  hot-water  system  is  caused  by  the 
difference  in  weight  between  the  warm 
water  ascending  and  the  colder  and 
heavier  water  returning  to  boiler.  This 
force  is  not  great,  but  sufficient  to  give 
up  the  heat  imparted  to  the  water  in 
passing  through  the  heater. 

In  making  the  installation  with  heater 
on  same  level  as  lower  floor,  be  careful 
to  have  all  pipe  graded  properly  and  of 
a  sufficiently  large  size  for  the  radiation 
required.  Enter  the  radiators  at  the  top 
with  the  flow,  and  leave  at  bottom  with 
return.  Take  the  main  flow  pipe  from 
top  of  heater  and  rise  directly  to  a 
point  as  high  as  possible  (the  ceiling  of 
first  floor  would  be  correct),  then  carry 
flows  to  various  radiators,  running  all 
pipe  down  hill  to  radiators,  or  if  condi¬ 
tions  necessitate  it,  a  gradual  rise  away 
from  heater  will  work  satisfactorily. 
Smaller  pipe  can  be  used  to  supply  ra¬ 
diators  on  second  floor,  and  those  pipes 
must  each  have  a  valve  in,  or  these 
upper  radiators  will  rob  the  lower  ones 
of  the  hottest  water.  You  will  probably 
find  those  valves  will  be  partly  closed 
most  of  the  time.  It  would  be  best  to 
take  a  separate  flow  direct  from  top  of 
boiler  for  second  story,  instead  of  tap¬ 
ping  flow  for  lower  story  at  highest 
point.  ELMER  J.  WEAVER. 


DIBBLE’S  1913 

Farm  Seed  Catalog 

The  largest,  most  comprehensive, 
strictly  Farm  Seed  Book  published  in 
this  country,  beautifully  illustrated, 
carefully  written  descriptions  telling 
the  exact  truth  about  the  1913  Farm 
Seed  Situation,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution 


We  A  re  Headquarters 


ForSeed  Potatoes.  Warehouse 
capacity  75,000  bushels,  30  varieties 
and  a  new  one  proven  by  test  of 
one  hundred  farmers  the  best  yet. 

For  Seed  Oats.  Annual  sales 
30,000  bushels.  Have  a  new  variety 
this  year  weighing  42-45  lbs.  per 
bushel  and  enormously  productive. 


For  Seed  Corn  of  the  highest 
quality,  90%  germination  or  better. 
Sold  on  a  money-back-if-you-want- 
it  guarantee. 

For  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy  Seed,  D.  B.  Brand,  99.50% 
pure,  the  highest  grade  obtainable 
and  sold  subject  to  your  test. 


With  each  catalog,  if  you  ask  for  it,  we  send  you  without 
charge  a  package  containing  |0  SHHipIfiS  of  Dibble’s  high  grade 
Farm  Seeds  for  testing.  A  postal  card  will  do  it.  Address — 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

1600  acres  in  our  Seed  Farms  and  we  sell  direct  “from  our  Farms  to  yours  ” 


DIAMOND  JUBILEE  EDITION 


C, GARDEN  BOOK 


I 


'“PHIS  book  is  a  proof  of 

our  interest  in  all  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  confront  the  man  who 
wants  a  garden,  be  he  amateur  or 
professional  with  acres  or  a  plot  of 
grass  to  work  on. 

DREER’S  GARDEN  BOOK  is 
our  seventy-fifth  anniversary  gift 
to  anyone  who  grows  flowers  or 
vegetables.  Itcontains  the  accum¬ 
ulation  of  seventy-five  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  and  lists  only  tested  vari¬ 
eties  of  all  the  old-time  favorites,  as 
well  as  the  dependable  novelties  in 
flowers  and  vegetables.  It  also 
containscuitural  articles  written  by 
experts,  has  288  pages  with  photo¬ 
reproductions  on  each  page,  four 
color  and  six  duotone  plates. 

DREER’S  DIAMOND  JUBILEE 
GARDEN  BOOK  is  not  just  a  catalog 
— it  is  a  book  of  valuable  information. 
Sent  free  to  anyone  men¬ 
tioning  this  publication. 


tiE»A;DREER^,SSi^ 
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II 
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HENDERSON’S  SEEDS  FREE 


To  get  our  new  1913  catalogue,  “Every¬ 
thing  for  the  Garden”  (204  pages,  800  en¬ 
gravings  devoted  to  vegetables  and  flowers), 
send  us  ten  cents  in  stamps,  naming  this 
magazine,  and  wewill  send  you  free  our  famous 
50c  Henderson  Collection  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  enclosed  in  coupon  en¬ 
velope  good  for  25c,  and  will  also  send  our  new 
booklet,  “Garden  Guide  and  Record,”  a  con¬ 
densed,  comprehensive  booklet  of  cultural 
directions  and  general  garden  information. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35-37  Cortland!  Street  New  York  City 


Choice  Home  Grown 

Field  Seeds 

direct  from  the  farmer  to  the 
user.  All  seeds  best  possible 
quality  obtainable.  We  pay 
freight  on  all  shipments. 

W rite  for  samples  and  prices 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS, 
Ligonser,  Ind. 


TRY  STOKES’  SEEDS  THIS  TIME 

I  will  send  five  io-rent  packets  of  seeds,  credit 
slip  for  is  cents  on  next  order  and  1913  catalog — 
nil  for  25  cents.  Here  is  the  list : 

Lettuce— Big  Boston.  Greatest  heading  kind. 
Radish— Scarlet  Globe.  Ready  In  20  days. 
Tomato— Bonny  Best.  Earliest;  productive. 
Asters— Stokes’  Standard.  Many  colors. 
Pansies— Stokes’  Standard.  Finest  French. 
Mail  25  cents  at  my  risk  and  get  seeds,  credit 
slip  and  catalog.  Catalog  alone,  FREE. 

WALTER  P.  STOKES.  Dept.  130,  219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


*4Eberlc  Quality"  Seeds  arc  bound  to  grow  if  given 
the  proper  care*  Years  of  cxperieuce  enable  us  to 
offer  you  a  wonderful  variety  of  choice  seeds, 
plants  and  bulbs  at  fair  prices. 

Eberle’a  11) IB  Heed  Annual —Free, 

It  describes  our  great  collection  ol'  fresh  seeds,  in¬ 
cluding  nearly  every  variety  ofkuown  worth.  Con¬ 
tains  much  valuable  information  ami  advice  to  the 
large  and  small  grower.  The  most  complete  cata¬ 
logue  we  have  yet  issued  und  it’s  absolutely  free. 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 

F.W.  EBERLE,  116  South  Peahl  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


ALFALFA 

Ail  Northern  erown,  guaranteed  to  bo  99  percent 
pure  and  free  from  dodder.  Write  for  froe  sample 
on  which  we  invite  yon  to  get  Government  tests. 
This  seed  should  produce  hay  at  $60  per  acre]  an¬ 
nually.  Free  instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED 

Northern  grown  and  of  .strongest  vitality.  We 
handle  export  grade  only  and  can  furnish  grass 
mixture  suitable  for  any  soils.  Write  for  catalog. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  223  Mechanlcsburg,  O. 


GUARANTEED  ALFALFA  SEED 


Absolutely  pure,  free  of  weeds,  vigorous 
hardy,  northern  grown,  non-irrignted. 
The  kind  that  will  grow  on  your  land. 
Sold  on  approval.  Get  free  samples 
and  cultural  instructions;  big  seed 
catalog  end  wholesale  price  lists. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO.. 

Box  20,  ShonaudoAh,  Iowa. 


CLOVER  $4fP 

and  timothy  ^MPterBu 

INVESTIGATE — B.st  and  Cheapest  Seeding  Known. 

Alsike  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  1-3  alsike,  a  big 
bargain.  Greatest  hay  and  pasture  combination  grown. 
Write  for  Free  Sample  and  76-page  catalog  and  circulars 
describing  this  wonderful  grass  mixture.  Beats  anything 
you  can  sow  and  ridiculously  cheap.  Wc  handle  only  best 
tested  recleaned  seed  guaranteed.  Write  before  advance. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,  Box  560,  Clerlnda,  Iowa 

_ Alfalfa  Book 

FREE 

of  the  alfalfa  district 
and  are  the  largest  handlers  of 
alfalfa  in  the  U.  S.  We  sell  best  grade 
seed  at  low  price.  Ask  for  Free  Alfalfa  Book) 
let.  It  gives  complete  instructions  how  to  grow  ( 
Alfalfa  to  insure  enormous  profits. 

Also  big  catalog  of  all  Gordon  and  Field  Seeds  Froo. 
Bri«w*[^*j6COjj227SoMXjthStAJiicojnJjeb. 
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65%  go  to  Farmers 

N  the  past  five  years  we  have  built  60,000  cars.  This  year’s  output  of  40,000  makes 
a  grand  total  of  100,000  cars.  Sixty- five  per  cent,  of  this  great  Production  will  be  bought 
by  the  modern  American  farmer. 

Take  Minnesota  as  one  example:  Minnesota  is  one  of  the  nation’s  greatest 
and  richest  farming  states.  In  the  automobile  registrations  of  the  fiscal  year  Over¬ 
land  cars  in  the  entire  state  of  Minnesota  show  a  gain  of  98  per  cent.  The  nearest  compet¬ 
itor  can  show  a  gain  of  only  87  per  cent,  and  the  next  only  55  per  cent. 

In  Minnesota  towns  and  villages  of  1000  inhabitants,  or  less,  Overland  cars,  for  the 
year,  show  a  gain  of  136  per  cent.  Ihe  Overland’s  nearest  competitor  shows  a  gain  of  only 
104  per  cent,  and  the  second  nearest  a  gain  of  only  73  per  cent.  And  so  you  find  it  all  over 
the  country. 

The  Overland  has  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  America’s  big  farmers — the  most 
substantial  and  practical  class  of  people  in  America. 

The  1913  Overland  at  $985  is  the  exact  equal  of  any  $1200  car  manufactured.  It  has 
a  powerful  thirty  horsepower  motor.  Seats  five  large  people  comfortably.  This  car  has 
center  control  and  tires  of  ample  size.  The  springs  are  of  the  finest  steel — three 
quarter  elliptic  in  the  the  rear.  The  wheel-base  is  110  inches.  The  r£ar  axle  is  three- 
quarter  floating,  drop-forged  and  fitted  with  the  famous  Hyatt  bearings;  the  front  axle  is  an 
I  ”  beam,  fitted  with  Timken  bearings.  Overland  brakes  are  unusually  large  and  strong. 
It  is  completely  equipped  with  top,  windshield,  Warner  speedometer,  Prest-O-Lite  tank, 
and  the  very  best  of  everything.  Nothing  is  lacking. 

Forty  thousand  cars  in  1913  alone  make  possible  this  big  value. 

Look  up  the  nearest  Overland  dealer  at  once.  Secure  a  demonstration.  Let*  us 
prove  to  you  that  the  Overland  is  the  most  economical  car  you  can  buy.  A  post  card  will 
bring  additional  information,  our  1913  catalogue  and  the  dealer’s  address.  Please  address  the 
factory,  Dept.  127 

The  W illys- Overland  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Our  Big  Instruction  Book — Free 


For  a  postal  card  you  may  have  our  big  auto¬ 
mobile  instruction  book — absolutely  free.  It  con¬ 
tains  over  100  pages;  each  page  is  illustrated  with 
simple  diagrams.  The  language  is  not  technical; 
the  young  people  will  read  it  with  interest  and 
can  understand  every  word.  It  tells  you  how  to 
purchase,  operate  and  care  for  an  automobile. 


We  want  you  to  have  this  book  because  it  will 
help  you  and  because  it  will  help  us.  A  thorough 
reading  will  prepare  you  to  appreciate  the  good 
and  bad  features  of  automobiles.  And  such  know¬ 
ledge  will  only  emphasize  to  you  the  very  high 
Overland  standard.  Write  for  this  free  book — 
today. 


*985 

Completely 

Equipped 


Self-starter 
30  Horse  Power 
5-Passenger 
Touring  Car 
1 10-inch  Wheel 
Base 

Timken  Bearings 
Center  Control 


*985 

Completely 

Equipped 


Remy  Magneto 
Warner 
Speedometer 
Mohair  Top  and 
Boot 

Clear  Vision.  Rain 
V  ision  W  ind  Shield 
Prest-O-Lite  Tank 
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WESTERN  N.  Y.  HORTICULTURISTS. 

Part  III. 

As  explained  by  Mr.  Paul  Work  of  Cor¬ 
nell,  the  American  Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  (which  he  represents  as  secre¬ 
tary),  has  been  trying  to  find  sources  of 
good  strains  of  certain  seeds  for  its  mem¬ 
bers.  and  with  some  measure  of  success  in 
certain  lines.  There  is  now  available  some 
good  cauliflower  seed  grown  on  Long  Island, 
also  some  fine  strains  of  onion  seed,  of 
course,  in  limited  amounts  only.  Efforts 
in  the  same  direction,  as  to  other  seeds, 
will  be  continued.  Prof.  Work  lias  also 
tackled  the  packing  problem.  His  exhibits 
of  various  vegetables  packed  for  market 
in  various  packages  have  been  seen  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  vegetable  growers  in 
Rochester  and  at  the  State  Fair,  and  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention.  In  marketing,  the 
goods  and  the  container  must  tell  the  story, 
and  should  tell  it  well.  A  good  package 
should  be  strong,  present  an  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance,  .be  clean  and  new,  display  the 
goods  to  good  advantage,  be  easily  handled 
(light),  and  cheap.  For  first-grade  lettuce 
he  recommends  a  box  holding  two  dozen 
heads ;  for  second-grade  lettuce,  the  bushel 
hamper.  Only  one  grade  should  be  put  in 
one  package,  and  defective  specimens  kept 
out.  Pack  well,  without  slack,  and  let  the 
package  present  a  nice  smooth  surface. 

Dr.  Reddick  speaks  of  lime  and  sulphur 
as  a  promising  preventive  of  onion  smut. 
These  substances  have  been  applied  to  the 
land  in  varying  amounts,  100,  200  and  400 
pounds  of  sulphur,  and  half  as  much  lime 
in  every  instance,  per  acre.  In  trials 
made,  the  yield  on  the  check  plats  was 
200  bushels  per  acre;  where  100  pounds  of 
sulphur  was  applied,  351  bushels ;  where 
100  pounds  sulphur  and  50  of  lime,  379 
bushels;  where  200  and  100  pounds  re¬ 
spectively,  423  bushels :  where  400  and  200 
pounds  respectively,  605  bushels.  This 
means  that  for  every  pound  of  sulphur  and 
one-half  pound  of  lime  applied,  there  was 
an  increase  of  the  crop  of  one  bushel ;  in 
other  words,  a  saving  of  one  bushel  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  spoiled  by  smut. 
The  formalin  treatment  has  also  given  good 
results.  The  details  of  this  investigation 
will  be  available  to  farmers  in  a  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Cornell  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

Of  particular  interest  in  Dr.  Van  Slyke’s 
paper  was  his  statement  of  the  comparative 
value  of  lead  arsenate  paste  and  dry  pow¬ 
der.  The  paste  contains  about  50  per  cent 
water  and  15  per  cent  arsenic  (arsenious 
oxide),  the  dry  powder  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  latter,  showing  that  one  pound  of 
arsenate  powder  will  give  just  about  the 
same  poisonous  strength  and  effect  as  two 
pounds  of  the  paste.  Dr.  Reddick,  later  on, 
brought  out  the  fact  that  in  the  one  test 
made  of  arsenate  of  lead  powder,  applied 
dry,  in  comparison  with  paste  applica¬ 
tions,  the  powder  has  come  out  ahead  in 
controlling  the  codling  worm,  and  more¬ 
over  was  applied  in  only  half  a  day  to  a 
20-acre  orchard. 

The  question  often  comes  up  whether  it 
be  safe  to  plant  a  new  pear  tree  in  the 
place  where  a  blighted  tree  has  been  taken 
out,  or  a  peach  tree  into  the  spot  just  va¬ 
cated  by  a  tree  that  had  died  with  the  yel¬ 
lows.  The  discussions  on  this  topic  showed 
that  none  of  our  experts  and  scientists  are 
afraid  thus  to  replace  the  trees.  For  the 
bud-moth,  Prof.  Parrott  advises  to  follow 
the  usual  and  regular  spraying  program. 
If  that  is  done  thoroughly  year  after  year, 
there  will  be  no  bud-moth.  The  black 
canker  on  the  peach  and  the  brown  fruit- 
rot  are  caused  by  the  same  fungus,  says 
Prof.  Whetzel.  Prevention  of  the  rot,  and 
of  course,  cutting  out  the  diseased  portions 
of  the  tree  are  best  means  of  control.  For 
cherry  leaf-spot,  sometimes  called  shot- 
hole  fungus,  Prof.  Scott  advises  spraying 
with  lime-sulphur  solution  (commercial,  1 
%  gallons  to  50  gallons),  as  soon  as  the 
petals  fall,  repeating  a  month  before  fruit 
ripens,  and  again  soon  after  fruit  picking. 
For  the  first  application  1%  pounds  of  lead 
arsenate  may  be  added  to  50  gallons  to 
combat  curculio  and  slugs. 

Whether  it  is  better  to  pick  apples  in 
bags  or  in  baskets  remains  still  an  open 
question,  or  rather  one  which  each  orchard- 
ist  must  decide  for  himself.  Mr.  Van  Al- 
styne  believes  that  a  day  hand  is  more  lia¬ 
ble  to  pick  apples  and  handle  them  care¬ 
fully  than  a  man  who  jxicks  by  the  job 
or  basket.  Mr.  Eighmy  prefers  baskets, 
alleging  that  apples  are  less  liable  to  be 
bruised.  For  the  Codling  moth.  Dr.  Felt 
reiterates  what  he  has  occasionally  and  em¬ 
phatically  stated  before,  namely,  that  the 
first  spraying,  made  as  quickly  as  possible 
after  the  blossoms  fall,  if  thorough,  will 
give  from  90  to  95  per  cent  clean  fruit, 
even  without  a  second  spraying,  and  that 
the  latter  is  therefore  not  required. 

In  introducing  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell,  who 
was  to  tell  of  the  obstacles  met  in  pear 
culture,  Mr.  Barry  complained  of  the  lag¬ 
ging  interest  of  our  orchardists  in  the  pear, 
which  is  a  fruit  deserving  more  attention 
on  their  part.  The  pears,  especially  the 
fine  Anjous  which  Mr.  Barry  had  on  ex¬ 
hibition  and  handed  around,  are  in  them¬ 
selves  a  practical  demonstration  of  what 
can  be  done  with  pears  in  this  State.  The 
mistakes  made  by  growers,  as  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Powell,  are  planting  on  unsuitable 
soil,  lack  of  drainage,  neglect  to  feed  the 
trees  properly,  setting  trees  propagated 
from  weakened  stock,  failure  to  control 
blight,  scale,  slug,  psylla,  and  lack  of 
thorough  cultivation.  Soil  should  be  heavy, 
containing  a  good  proportion  of  clay,  well- 
drained,  either  naturally  or  artificially,  and 
well  supplied  with  plant  foods.  If  stable 
n)anure  is  used,  it  should  always  be  com¬ 
posted  before!  application,  or  put  on  in  the 
Fall.  The  roots  of  the  pear  like  to  feed 
in  a  soil  of  good  texture,  even  temperature 
and  moisture  conditions,  and  will  extend 
15  to  20  feet  out.  Lime  applications,  one 
ton  fresh  burnt  or  two  air-slaked,  may  be 
very  beneficial  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  Milford  L.  Hakes  later  on  spoke  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  Bartlett  pear  as  the  most 
profitable  of  all,  next  to  the  Kieffer  in 
yield,  but  giving  double  the  money  returns. 
This  last  season  it  took  three  or  four  bar¬ 
rels  of  Kieffer  to  bring  the  amount  of 
money  realized  for  one  of  Bartlett,  and 
he  advises  never  to  plant  a  Kieffer  where 
the  Bartlett  finds  a  congenial  home.  The 
Bartlett  ripens  just  at  the  time  when  the 
days  are  long,  help  plentiful,  teams  not 
busy,  and  roads  good.  Mr.  Hakes  believes 
in  giving  the  trees  plenty  of  room  as  the 
roots  run  out  15  to  20  feet,  and  the  limbs 


need  free  air  circulation  and  sunlight. 
Bartletts  standing  near  Duchess  and  Seckel 
have  given  better  yields  than  those  near 
Anjou  and  Kieffer  (and  probably  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  trees  standing  alone). 

For  apple  scab  which  has  not  troubled 
New  York  orchards  very  much  since  1910, 
but  which  is  liable  to  come  upon  us  soon 
again  as  an  epidemic,  Dr.  Reddick  suggests 
the  following  treatment :  Spray  with  lime- 
sulphur,  1  to  40,  with  two  pounds  lead 
arsenate  added,  just  before  the  blossoms 
open,  a  second  time  soon  after  blooming, 
then  again  about  three  weeks  later,  or  at 
the  best  time  to  reach  the  insects  that  are 
at  work  in  the  trees,  and  finally  toward 
end  of  July,  the  last  to  be  made  in  order 
to  ward  off  the  late  scab  attacks.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Orleans  County  tells  that  there  is 
often  not  time  enough  to  go  over  a  large 
orchard  with  a  single  power  sprayer  just 
when  it  should  be  done,  or  when  weather 
conditions  allow,  and  we  really  ought  to 
have  two  or  three  such  sprayers  where  we 
now  try  to  do  the  work  with  one  in  a  large 
orchard.  And  right  he  is.  t.  gkeinek. 


The  Year  in  Southern  New  York, 

The  year  that  is  about  to  close  has  been 
a  good  one  for  farmers.  We  are  more 
than  ever  impressed  with  the  idea  that  to 
predict  the  results  of  a  season's  activities 
on  the  farm  even  for  a  short  time  ahead 
is  an  impossibility.  There  have  been 
several  times  this  season  when  the  pros¬ 
pect  for  a  god  crop  of  one  kind  or  another 
in  our  section  seemed  very  remote.  For  all 
that  there  have  been  few  that  have  failed 
even  in  part,  and  none  entire.  It  is  true 
that  the  oat  crop  was  a  poor  one  with  us, 
and  the  weather  for  getting  it  was  such 
that  most  of  it  spoiled  or  injured  in  the 
getting.  Corn  for  silage  and  fodder  proved 
to  be  very  fair,  although  the  promise  for 
most  of  the  season  was  small.  Potatoes 
are  bringing  a  better  price  now,  and  they 
are  in  demand,  whereas  a  short  time  ago 
there  was  no  market  except  for  shipment, 
and  that  was  at  a  low  figure.  Milk  is 
the  chief  staple  for  our  farmers  and  it  is 
at  its  highest  now.  which  is  two  dollars 
for  a  little  and  $1.85  to  $1.95  for  the 
most.  The  latter  price  is  the  more  com¬ 
mon.  Hay  is  being  called  for  in  a  few 
cases  now,  but  the  price  does  not  seem 
to  be  high.  There  is  quite  a  bit  of  hay 
that  might  be  bought.  I  do  not  know 
whether  farmers  will  care  to  sell  for  less 
than  $12  or  noti  Grain  feeds  are  some¬ 
what  easier,  especially  for  corn.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  buy  for  less  than  $28 
so  far,  but  think  the  price  will  go  lower 
than  that  by  several  dollars.  Wheat  bran 
is  being  held  at  $25  or  more,  although 
when  I  was  in  the  Northern  part  of  the 
State  about  two  weeks  ago  it  could  be 
bought  for  $3  less.  I  do  not  see  why  we 
have  to  pay  more  for  feeds  than  they  pay, 
while  they  get  more  for  milk  than  we  can 
get,  although  we  are  only  half  as  far  from 
the  city  as  they  are.  I  guess  they  are 
better  Ifnsiness  men.  At  any  rate  they 
are  more  in  the  cooperative  line  than  we 
have  ever  been.  Cooperation  of  the  right 
stamp  is  what  we  most  need,  I  think. 
Meanwhile  we  are  having  our  troubles  find¬ 
ing  hired  help  that  is  worth  having  at  a 
price  that  will  allow  it  to  pay  for  keep¬ 
ing.  Most  people  are  hiring  at  $30  and 
furnishing  house,  etc.,  and  are  looking 
after  it  now  for  next  Spring.  A  really 
good  man  might  get  $40,  but  he  would 
need  to  prove  himself.  n.  H.  l. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CONNECTICUT  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE 

One  of  the  most  practical  addresses  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting  was  the  one  by 
C.  C.  Hulsart  of  New  Jersey  on  "Up-to- 
Date  Market  Gardening.”  lie  said  that 
market  gardening  was  a  work  of  steady 
development.  If  we  could  only  look  ahead 
as  we  can  look  back  we  might  increase 
our  profits.  The  market  gardener  needs  to 
be  the  broadest  kind  of  a  specialist.  Few 
of  those  engaged  in  general  farming  were 
fit  to  engage  in  market  gardening.  First 
of  all  the  market  gardener  must  be  a  good 
soil  feeder  and  not  a  soil  robber.  Success 
depends  on  building  up  the  soil  so  as  to 
get  a  surplus  of  fertility.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  soil  qualities  was  a  large  amount 
of.  humus.  This  was  of  value  to  make  the 
soil  warm,  as  well  as  to  control  the  mois¬ 
ture,  and  to  give  a  continuous  supply  of 
nitrogen.  The  humus  could  be  built  up 
most  cheaply  by  the  use  of  cover  crops, 
and  also  by  the  liberal  use  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  which  should  always  be  used  broad¬ 
cast.  Next  to  this  it  was  important  to 
store  the  soil  with  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash.  These  elements  of  fertility  would 
not  wash  out,  being  firmly  held  by  the 
soil.  These  ingredients  were  best  supplied 
as  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash, 
used  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one. 
Soluble  nitrogen  compounds  like  nitrate  of 
soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  were  most 
useful  in  hastening  growth,  after  the  crops 
were  up,  but  they  should  always  be  used 
with  caution  to  prevent  waste.  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  available  water  in  the  soil  was  more 
important  than  the  supply  of  plant  food. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  conserve 
the  moisture  by  tillage  and  by  keeping 
a  large  amount  of  humus  in  the  soil.  One 
valuable  illustration  was  given  to  show 
that  moisture  must  sometimes  be  lost  to 
attain  other  more  important  ends.  For 
example,  the  speaker  said  he  once  saved 
a  crop  of  carrots  by  rolling  the  land 
heavily,  soon  after  seeding,  and  thus  caused 
germination  in  a  very  dry  time,  by  bring¬ 
ing  the  moisture  to  the  surface;  while 
other  farmers  got  a  very  poor  crop,  through 
poor  and  irregular  germination.  One  of 
the  most  serious  drawbacks  to  the  market 
gardener  had  been  the  use  of  commercial 
seeds.  Seeds  should  be  obtained  direct 
from  a  regular  seed  grower  or  else  be 
grown  on  the  farm.  If  seeds  were  selected 
with  great  care  each  farmer  could  de¬ 
velop  a  distinct  type.  Mr.  Hulsart  pointed 
out  the  need  of  good  business  qualities  in 
packing  and  marketing  products  to  com¬ 
mand  the  best  prices.  Earliness  and  uni¬ 
formity  of  product  are  very  essential  to 
the  greatest  profit.  The  farmers  of  the 
East  were  favored  by  a  large  amount  of 
sunshine  to  give  good  flavor  and  he  knew 
of  no  other  way  that  flavor  could  be  got¬ 
ten.  Fertilizers  would  affect  quality 
slightly,  but  only  to  a  limited  degree. 
Phosphate  fertilizers,  liberally  used,  did 
favor  earliness,  while  potash  sometimes 
favored  sweetness,  by  increasing  the  sugar 
content.  c.  s.  i-iielfs. 


Our  Mr.  A.  E.  Maloney  personally  attends 
the  cutting  of  scions  and  the  budding. 

We  have  won  the  confidence  of  our  customers 
by  shipping  them  Quality  stock  accurately 
and  promptly. 

Our  trees  are  grown  at  an  elevation  of  1,500 
feet,  are  hardy,  healthy,  vigorous  and 
well  rooted. 

Not  only  are  we  equipped  with  modern 
and  up-to-date  facilities  for  the  prompt  delivery 
of  orders,  due  to  our  29  years’  experience,  but  also  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  advise  you  as  to  the  most  desirable  varieties  to  plant,  the 
care  of  your  trees  and  most  important  of  all,  to  supply  you  with 
guaranteed  True-to-Name  trees. 

We  guarantee  that  with  our  superior  packing  methods,  our  trees 
will  reach  our  patrons  in  as  good  condition  as  the  day  they  left  the 
nursery. 

Our  FREE  illustrated  catalogue  tells  you  how  you  can  save  50-75% 
on  your  purchase,  and  why  we  can  sell  quality  trees  and  plants  for 
less  than  one-half  of  what  the  agents  ask. 

It  illustrates  and  describes  all  leading  varieties  of  fruit  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines,  plants  and  shrubs,  giving  prices  of  same. 

Write  today  for  a  copy  and  learn  how  much  you  can  save  by  order¬ 
ing  direct  from  us,  the  growers. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

114  Main  Street  300  Acres  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dansville’ s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries  ^  year>  0  t  ft. 


ARFF’S  catalog  iPi 

Fully  describes  the  products  of  our  ^ 

,  1100  aero  nursery,  fruit  and  seed 
farm.  Over  25  years  exporionco  in 
__  *  growing  heaviest  bearing  strains  of 
^strawberries.  raspborrics, curran ts,gooso- 
|  berries,  blackberries,  dewberries,  grapes 
and  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  shrubs. 

■  Also  seed  potatoes,  rhubarb,  horseradish, 

I  asparagus,  etc.  Send  names  and  addreonos  o  f  5  fruit 
[’growers  and  got  fine  currant  bush  free.  Catalog  free. 

1  YV.  N«SCARFF,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


Kelly’sT&EES 


DIRECT  TO  YOUR  ORCHARD 

FT,HAT*8  the  best  way  to  buy  trees.  , 

1  Our  prices  are  lowest  pogsioU, 
considering  tho  quality  of  the  trees 
you  buy  from  us.  YVe  have  no  agents. 

Our  Catalog  is  our  only  representa¬ 
tive.  It  desciibos  oil  the  leading  vari¬ 
eties  of  Apple, Peach, Tear, Plum, Cherry 
.md  Quince  and  gives  prices.  You  f  i 

can  order  onr  quality  trees  from  our  Catalog  just  as  if  | 
you  wero  giving  tis  your  order  personally.  It  will  receive 
the  best  possible  attention.  Write  for  our  Catalog  Now. 
KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  27  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
You'll  Never  Regret  Planting  Kelly  Trees 


OUR  IDEAL  SPRING  GARDEN  BOOK,  191 3 

"  NEW  and  ORIGINAL  in  make-up 

and  matter  and  one  j)kt.  each 

Five  Seed  Novelties 

New  Japan  Radish.  “NERIMA,”  melts  in  the  mouth 
New  Runner  Bean,  “Masterpiece,”  wonderfully  productive 
New  Lettuce,  “Count  Zeppelin,”  withstands  heat  and  drought 
New  Snapdragon,  “Appleblossom,"  a  white  and  pink  butterfly 
GIANT  Oriental  Poppies  in  rare  shades,  rose,  lilac,  mauve 
10  cents  brings  them — RESULTS  zvill  please 
H.  H.  BERGER  &  CO.,  70  Warron  Street,  NEW  YORK 


BARGAINS  IN  NURSERY  STOCK 

We  Pay  the  Freioht  and  Guarantee  Satisfaction,  Vari¬ 
eties  True— No  Disease— Your  Money  Back  if  not  Pleased 

Lot  No,  1 — 100  Elberta  Peach,  2  to  3  ft.,  $5.00 

For  other  bargains,  write  at  once  for 
our  new  list  of  full  assortment  of  high- 
grade  Nursery  Stock,  direct  to  planters. 

J.  RAGDY  &  SONS  COMPANY 

Dept.  I>  NEW  Il.tVEN,  MO. 


STR  A  YVRFRPIlTSkf  Make  Money  growing  strawberries  at  home  I 
**  •  during  spare  time.  Pleasant  and  profit-' 

.able.  Plenty  of  berries  for  your  own  use.  Every  home  should  have  a  berry  bed. 

0  ALLEN’S  STRAWBERRY  BOOK  gives  full  directions  as  to  varieties.cultural  methods,! 
/etc.  Will  tell  YOU  how  to  make  money  with  berries.  Illustrated.  Sent  FREE.  Write  TODAY,  f 
Allen's  truc-to-namc  berry  plants,  small  fruits,  asparagus,  privet,  shrubs,  etc.,  are  vigor¬ 
ous,  hardy,  prolific.  Fully  described  in  Strawberry  Book,  Shipments  GUARANTEED.  I 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  73  Market  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 


YOU  MUST  SOW  GOOD  SEEDS 


No  matter  how  rich  your  soil,  or  how  hard  you 
work,  you  cannot  get  the  best  results  unless  the 
seeds  you  use  are  well  bred. 

HARRIS’ 

FARM  and  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 


raised  at  Moreton  Farm  are  bred  as  carefully  as  pure  bred 
live  stock  and  therefore  produce  crops  of  uniform  type  and 
high  quality. 

IVe  are  Seed  Growers  and  Sell  Direct  to  the  Planters 
at  Wholesale 


Thai  makes  our  prices  low  considering  the  high  quality  of  the 
seeds.  Ask  for  our  catalog,  and  if  you  grow  for 
market,  our  market  gardeners  price  list  also. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

Box  66  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


HARRIS 

SEEDS 


Made  by  American  Stool  &  Wire  Company 


1913. 


THE  RURAli  NEW-YORKER 


Cold  Storage  for  Kieffers. 

I  note  on  page  1265  an  inquiry  regard¬ 
ing  the  storing  of  Kieffers  pears.  In 
October,  190.3,  I  stored  several  bushels 
of  Kieffers  for  the  Indiana  exhibit  at 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 
They  were  shipped  to  Indianapolis,  140 
miles,  held  there  in  cold  storage  until 
Spring,  then  reshipped  to  St.  Louis  and 
again  put  in  storage.  When  taken  out 
at  the  opening  of  the  Fair  in  May, 
1904,  95  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  in 
marketable  condition,  and  65  per  cent, 
were  suitable  for  show  fruit,  thus  dem¬ 
onstrating  that  they  can  be  kept  satis¬ 
factorily  for  any  reasonable  length  of 
time. 

And  now  allow  me  a  word  of  praise 
for  this  much-maligned  pear.  I  will 
admit  that  it  can  never  be  classed  with 
the  Seckel  and  Bose  for  quality,  but  in 
sturdy  vigor  and  productiveness  it  has 
them  outclassed,  and  if  properly  handled 
it  is  of  very  fair  quality.  The  mistake 
most  growers  make  is  in  leaving  them 
on  the  tree  too  long.  They  should  be 
picked  as  soon  as  the  change  from  the 
flat  green  color  shows  that  they  are 
mature.  If  allowed  to  hang  longer  they 
develop  the  gritty  substance  so  fre¬ 
quently  found  which  can  never  be 
ripened  out.  If  well  grown,  picked 
early  and  properly  ripened,  they  will 
color  a  bright  lemon  yellow,  usually  with 
a  red  cheek,  and  be  soft  and  smooth  to 
the  core — a  very  attractive  and  really 
edible  fruit  for  which  there  is  always 
a  place  in  the  market.  H.  h.  s. 

Indiana. 

Phosphate  and  Manure. 

77.  F.  II.,  Bridgehampton,  N.  y. — I  keep 
about  20  milch  cows  all  the  time.  An 
agent  wanted  to  sell  me  acid  phosphate 
analysis  total  acid  phosphate  16%,  availa¬ 
ble  acid  phosphate  14%,  delivered  at  his 
station  for  §12.25  per  ton  cash,  in  125 
pound  bags.  lie  told  me  to  mix  this  with 
manure  and  apply  so  that  p00  pounds  acid 
phosphate  is  put  on  an  acre.  How  much 
better  would  this  make  the  manure?  What 
do  you  think  of  the  price  and  analysis? 

Ans. — This  price  is  fair  for  genuine 
phosphate.  It  will,  without  question, 
help  the  manure  to  add  the  phosphate, 
for  stable  manure  is  deficient  in  both 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  We  should 
scatter  the  acid  phosphate  over  the  ma¬ 
nure  pile  as  it  is  made  up,  and  it  will 
also  pay  you  to  add  muriate  of  potash  | 
in  the  same  way.  If  you  can  use  enough 
of  it  to  give  200  pounds  of  muriate  in 
the  manure  for  each  acre  you  will  have 
a  good  combination. 

“  Baldwin  Spot”  in  Apples. 

iV.  .4.  77.,  Allentown,  Pa. — Do  you  know 
of  a  cure  for  the  brown  spots  which  form 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  Baldwin  and  King 
apples?  These  spots  only  show  up  after 
the  apple  is  peeled  and  are  always  found 
on  the  most  highly  colored  part  of  the 
apples;  look  like  smallpox,  mostly  runs  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  deep,  but  some  times  it 
will  run  through  to  the  core.  It  must  be 
caused  by  the  sun  in  some  way,  for  I  have 
not  found  the  spots  except  where  the  apple 
is  mostly  colored. 

Ans. — This  is  a  constitutional  fault 
that  occurs  in  the  Baldwin,  Pennock  and 
some  other  varieties  of  the  apple  and 
is  commonly  known  as  the  “Baldwin 
spot.”  It  is  a  trouble  that  comes  from 
a  constitutional  disorder  in  the  cells 
within,  and  not  from  a  fungus  or  other 
outside  influence,  and  there  is  no  way 
to  stop  or  prevent  it  by  spraying,  as 
there  would  be  if  there  were  germs  on 
the  outside.  There  arc  no  germs  of  dis¬ 
ease  on  the  inside,  but  a  mere  breaking 
down  of  the  normal  cellular  formation. 
Some  seasons  and  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  the  trouble  is  worse  than  at  others. 
Warm  weather  seems  to  induce  it.  In 
the  cooler  States  there  is  less  of  it  than 
in  those  farther  south. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


A  Septic  Tank  Question. 

/>.  V.  V.,  Boonton,  N.  J. — I  am  contem¬ 
plating  building  a  septic  tank  for  the  care 
of  the  sewage  from  a  household  of  live, 
with  bath,  etc.  I  have  read  what  you  have 
printed  on  the  matter  with  interest ;  the 
books  also  tell  how  to  build  them.  Here 
is  my  difficulty  :  I  wish  to  dispose  of  the 
diluent  by  sub-surface  irrigation  in  my  gar¬ 
den.  The  books  say  that  the  tiles  for  this 
purpose  should  be  within  a  foot  of  the  sur¬ 
face — the  bottom  of  the  tile — so  as  to  se- 
cure  the  necessary  oxygenizing  effect.  The 
aerobic  bacteria  won’t  work  without  air. 
Now  will  these  necessary  microbes  work  at 
such  a  depth  as  will  permit  the  use  of  a 
plow  over  the  tiles? 

Ans. — While  it  is  best  to  keep  drain 
tile  carrying  the  effluent  from  a  septic 
tank  within  a  foot  of  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  to  insure  the  presence  of  necessary 
air,  this  depth  may  be  slightly  exceeded 
if  need  be,  and  you  should  have  no 
trouble  if  you  give  the  ditches  a  depth 
of  15  or  16  inches,  particularly  as  you 
are  going  to  place  them  in  a  garden 
where  the  soil  is  frequently  plowed  and 
aerated.  By  using  three-inch  tile  you 
will  still  have  a  foot  of  soil  over  them, 
and,  as  few  gardens  are  ever  plowed  to 
that  depth,  they  should  be  perfectly  safe. 

M.  B.  D. 


A  TREE  AGENT  TALKS  BACK. 

As  I  am  a  reader  of  your  paper,  which 
1  think  is  right  in  every  respect,  and  being 
interested  in  trees  and  shrubs,  roses,  etc., 
I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
articles  about  the  tree  agents.  No  doubt 
the  stories  are  ail  true,  or  partly  so  at 
least.  I  have  sold  trees  or  nursery  stock 
in  cities,  small  towns  and  among  the 
farmers  for  the  past  10  years,,  sold  for 
seven  years  for  one  firm  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  then  went  into  business  for  myself.  I 
am  what  you  would  call  a  dealer  at  present. 
But  I  look  back  over  the  years  I  have 
spent  canvassing  as  the  pleasantest  years 
of  my  life.  I  have  heard  wonderful  stories 
about  fruit  tree  agents  from  the  lips  of 
farmers,  until  I  asked  a  farmer’s  wife, 
who  had  said  all  agents  were  dishonest, 
if  she  ever  saw  a  dishonest  farmer’s  wife. 
And  then  she  commenced  about  her  neigh¬ 
bors.  After  listening  a  few  minutes  I  told 
her  I  would  hurry  out  of  the  neighborhood. 
I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  has  to  use 
anything  but  honest  methods  to  sell  nursery 
Stock.  But  I  have  felt  sometimes  like  stir¬ 
ring  things  when  the  honest  farmer  gives 
me  an  order  for  Spring  delivery  and  adds 
when  he  signs  it  that  “my  money  will  be 
ready,  when  my  stock  is  delivered.”  But 
at  delivery  lie  asked  me  to  wait  until  after 
harvest  for  my  pay.  Referring  to  the  article 
about  the  agents  called  “sprouted”  it  seems 
strange  that  farmers  are  so  easy  to  be¬ 
lieve  such  line  of  talk  to-day  or  any  other 
day.  Farmers  a  great  many  times  will 
commence  to  worry  me  about  prices,  and 
this  is  what  I  tell  them :  it  is  not  the 
price  of  the  tree  they  need  to  worry  over, 
but  whether  they  can  take^proper  care  of 
the  tree  when  they  get  it.  If  they  cannot 
give  the  tree  proper  care  and  are  not  in 
earnest  in  regard  to  raising  an  orchard 
I  will  not  talk  to  them  any  longer.  I 
have  found  out  trees  given  to  some  people 
cost  them  time  of  planting,  then  when  dry 
weather  comes  the  stock  dies,  whereas  I 
have  sold  first-class  apples  at  §40  per  hun¬ 
dred  which  have  been  set  carefully  on  good 
plowed  ground  and  then  cultivated  as  corn 
should  be  cultivated,  and  in  five  years  have 
a  line  orchard ;  to  my  mind  this  last  ex¬ 
ample  got  his  trees  the  cheapest. 

The  peach  tree  sold  and  delivered  to  a 
farmer’s  residence  in  one-half  dozen  to 
dozen  lots  at  25  cents,  when  properly 
planted  and  cared  for.  is  a  good  investment. 
Very  often  people  ask  me  how  long  it  will 
be  before  they  will  get  fruit  from  trees 
bought  from  me,  and  my  answer  always  is 
“It  all  depends  on  you.  If  you  are  in 
earnest  and  cultivate  the  tree  as  you  should 
you  will  get  fruit  in  three  to  five  years. 
But.  I  have  found  some  people  who  can’t 
raise  anything  but  mischief,  try  as  hard 
as  they  can.”  I  remember  when  I  first 
commenced  to  take  orders  I  called  upon  a 
man  and  tried  to  sell  to  him.  lie  was 
thinking  of  planting  two  or  three  hundred 
peach  trees,  and  asked  me  about  prices  and 
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he  bad  made  a  great  mistake  in  not  giving 
him  an  order,  as  ho  no  doubt  would  have  a 
full  Hedged  orchard  right  from  the  start, 
with  trees  running  from  eight  to  10  feet 
high.  It  would  seem  that  this  farmer 
would  have  known  better  than  to  believe 
the  three  and  four  year  story  about  peach 
trees.  Then  I  told  him  that  I  had  planted 
pits  in  the  Fall  and  the  third  year  from 
planting  had  peaches  to  eat  from  the  tree. 

I  sometimes  think  that  farmers  buy  nursery 
stock  just  for  the  sake  of  buying.  I  see 
trees  every  day  planted  last  Spring  In 
fence  corners  and  other  out-of-the-way 
places  on  the  farm,  very  often  planted  in 
the  old  orchard  between  old  trees,  and  in 
an  old  sod,  and  pieces  of  fence  rail  driven 
into  the  ground  and  a  few  sticks  nailed 
on  to  keep  the  hogs  from  destroying  the 
young  trees.  Such  planting  and  such  care 
will  never  get  anything,  and  is  a  waste  of 
money.  T  talked  to  one  farmer  who  had 
been  planting  trees  and  staking  them  in  an 
old  orchard,  and  was  complaining  to  me 
that  they  all  died.  T  told  him  what  killed 
them.  lie  wanted  to  know  and  my  answer  ! 
was  they  died  from  homesickness  and  I 
think  I  would  have  died  from  that 
disease  just  from  staying  there  and  looking 
into  the  old  orchard.  It  contained  the 
hogs,  calves,  two  big  horned  sheep,  chicken 
coops,  two  worn-out  thrashing  machines, 
two  old  worn-out  lumber  wagons  and  old 
liay-rake,  posts,  barrels,  boards  of  all 
lengths  and  loads  of  brush  and  other  rub¬ 
bish.  He  said  to  me  “When  was  the  best 
time  to  trim  his  orchard,”  and  I  told 
him  there  were  52  days  in  each  year  which 
I  would  not  advise  to  trim  his  trees,  and 
then  he  wanted  to  know  the  days  and  I 
said  Sundays.  c.  a.  barnes. 

Michigan. 


Pruning  High  Heads  down. — I  have  an 
orchard  of  70  York  Imperials,  planted  in 
the  Spring  of  1907.  They  have  been  fairly 
well  cared  for,  have  had  intelligent  prun¬ 
ing,  and  are  thrifty.  But  they  were  headed 
too  high  in  the  beginning.  The  first 
branches  start  at  434  feet  from  the  ground 
and  the  average  height  of  the  trees  from 
ground  to  apex  is  11%  feet.  With  refer¬ 
ence  to  future  pruning,  what  would  you 
advise?  Would  you.  as  has  been  done  in 
the  past,  continue  to  cut  off  a  half  or  a 
third  of  the  season’s  growth  of  all  the 
terminals?  By  careful  cutting  of  laterals 
to  outside  buds  would  there  be  a  chance 
of  getting  a  much  greater  horizontal 
spread  and  so  keeping  the  heads  at  least 
as  low  as  they  were  started?  in  trees 
that  have  been  planted  from  three  to  five 
years  does  pruning  practice  varv  much  as 
between  York  Imperials,  Paragons,  Stayman 
Winesap  and  Grimes  Golden?  t.'  p. 


SKIPPED  HILLS  RAISE 
NO  POTATOES 

Every  hill  you  miss  in  planting  ^ 


means  money  lost  out 
your  pocket.  No  ma¬ 
chine  can  plant  per¬ 
fectly  unless  there 
is  hand  cor- 


of 


'<1 


rection 
misses 
and 
doub- 
1  e  s . 
10  to  50 
bushels 
more  to 
acre, 
using 


A 

seed 
Piece  in 
every  space 
.  and  one  only.  No 
pickers  used— no  in¬ 
jury  to  seed.  Perfect 
placing  of  seed  and  uniform 
spacing.  Can’t  you  see  that 
it  must  pay  for  itself  ? 
Write  for  new  bookler, 
"  loo  per  cent  potato 
plantingrWc.  make  full 
line  Potato  Machines, 
Garden  Tools,  Sprayers, 
etc. 

SATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 
Pox  1025  6renloch,  N.  J. 


“  1  Saved  Money  on 
that  Steel  Roof  ” 

That  is  what  you  will  say  if 
you  buy  your  roofing  from  us. 
We  deal  direct  with  you — No 
middlemen.  We  have  no  agents, 
pay  no  commissions  and  cut  out  all  unnec¬ 
essary  selling  expense.  What  we  save  in 
this  way  is  your  gain. 

Because  of  this  we  do  not  have  to  sac¬ 
rifice  quality  to  make  the  price.  We  make 
nothing  but  the  highest  grade  of  Galvan¬ 
ized  Steel  Roofing.  It  is  all  guaranteed 
brand  new,  equal  to  our  samples  and  ex¬ 
actly  as  represented..  Wo  absolutely  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction  or  your  money  back  and 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

Let  us  show  you  that  we  can  put  at  least  one  profit 
in  your  pocket.  Send  for  samples  of  Galvanized  Steel, 
complete  roofing  book  with  directions  and  freight-prepaid 
prico  list  FREE. 

The  Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Manufacturing  Company 
25  Ann  St.,  Niles,  Ohio 


varieties.  I  told  him,  or  gave  the  price, 
then  he  asked  me  how  old  my  peach  trees 
were,  and  I  told  him  two-year  roots,  one 
year  from  bud,  and  he  seemed  surprised 
that  I  sold  such  young  trees  and  said  that 
there  was  a  man  along  last  week  that  sold 
■peach  trees  three  and  four  years  old.  Then 
I  was  surprised  to  think  he  would  believe 
such  a  story,  and  I  replied  that  I  thought 


Victor-Victroia  iv,  $is  Your  kind  of  music  is  yours  to  enjoy  in  all  its 


beauty  with  a  Victor-Victroia  in  your  home. 

Your  kind  of  music — the  kind  you  like  best — sung  and  played  as  you 
have  probably  never  heard  it  before. " 

Your  kind  of  music  perfectly  rendered  by  the  world’s  greatest  artists 
whenever  you  wish  to  hear  it. 

Any  V  ictor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly  play  your  favorite  music — 
band  or  orchestra  selections,  sacred  music,  old-time  ballads,  popular  or  comic  songs. 


grand  opera  arias,  instrumental  solos,  minstrel  or 
descriptive  specialties,  or  whatever  your  choice  may 
be — and  thereby  clearly  demonstrate  to  you  the  won¬ 
derful  Victor-Victroia. 

There’s  a  Victor-Victroia  for $15,  $25,  $40,  $50,  $75, 
$100,  $150,  $200 — and  easy  terms  can  be  arranged  with  your 
dealer  if  desired.  Write  today  for  the  handsome  illustrated 
Victor  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 

f 

Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Needles— 
the  combination.  There  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 
Victor  Steel  Needles,  6  cents  per  100. 

Victor  Fibre  Needles,  50  cents  per  100  (can  be  repointed  and  used  eight  times). 


Victor-Victroia  XVI,  $200 
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Valuation  of  Nitrogen  Fertilizers. 

On  page  1264  we  stated  the  new  plan 
of  valuing  mixed  fertilizers  at  the  East¬ 
ern  experiment  stations.  Nitrogen  is 
the  most  expensive  element  in  these  fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  up  to  within  a  short  time 
only  one  class  of  this  nitrogen  was 
made.  Some  of  it  might  be  worth  18 
cents  a  pound  for  the  first  season’s  crop, 
while  other  portions  of  it  might  be 
worth  nothing.  Yet  the  fertilizer  manu¬ 
facturer  or  agent  was  given  a  “valua¬ 
tion”  based  on  the  theory  that  all  of  this 
nitrogen  was  of  the  highest  grade.  The 
injustice  of  any  such  “valuation”  was 
apparent,  and  the  chemists  have  now 
worked  out  plans  for  classifying  or  sort¬ 
ing  out  this  nitrogen  according  to  its 
solubility — for  that  is  the  true  test  of 
value.  This  was  explained  on  page  1264. 
Now  the  California  station  has  gone 
further  and  shows  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  guarantee  what  the  organic  nitro¬ 
gen  is  derived  from.  In  the  last  bulle¬ 
tin  issued  we  find  that  a  large  proportion 
of  such  sold  in  California  nitrogen  is 
derived  from  bat  manure.  All  this  ef¬ 
fort  to  show  up  the  true  composition  of 
mixed  grades  of  any  description  is  fine 
work. 


The  “  Gold  Watch”  Fraud. 

I  write  this  letter  for  the  benefit  of 
your  readers,  if  you  see  best  to  publish. 
On  December  5  there  came  a  man  about 
40  years  of  age,  weighing  about  180 
pounds,  five  feet  10  inches  to  six  feet 
in  height,  of  Irish  extraction,  smooth 
face,  who  pretended  to  be  passing  our 
place,  and  wished  to  know  how  far  it 
was  to  Plainfield,  N.  J.  From  this  con¬ 
versation  it  led  on  to  telling  me  how 
the  night  before  he  had  lost  $80  in  a 
wallet  in  some  saloon,  and  that  his  home 
was  in  Alleghany,  Pa.,  and  in  order  to 
reach  there  he  must  give  his  watch, 
which  he  produced  to  show  me,  to  some 
one  and  get  $9  for  a  ticket  to  get  home 
with.  He  also  produced  a  bill  showing 
that  he  bought  the  watch  October  14, 
1912,  from  Hoyte  &  Co.,  117  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York.  The  bill  was  made 
out  for  14K,  1  Vallon  gold  watch,  $55, 
and  receipted  paid.  After  some  talking 
and  saying  that  he  ought  to  know  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  get  into  saloons,  and  that 
he  would  forward  money  as  soon  as  he 
reached  home,  I  gave  him  $9.  He  had 
no  sooner  gone  than  I  was  somewhat 
suspicioned  that  he  was  a  fake,  and  a 
couple  of  days  later  I  took  the  watch  to 
a  reliable  jeweler,  and  he  said  it  was 
worth  about  $1.85,  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  gold  wash  and  a  cheap  move¬ 
ment.  I  at  once  turned  the  bill  over  to 
our  chief  of  police,  and  gave  description 
of  the  man.  This  is  no  doubt  a  very 
good  lesson  for  me,  and  the  chances  are 
I  may  never  hear  or  see  the  man  again, 
but  that  your  readers  may  be  warned,  I 
give  the  story.  c.  w.  f. 

Summit,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  rather  a  new  one. 
“C.  W.  F.”  is  a  good  citizen  to  pass  the 
story  along,  for  most  men  would  prefer 
not  to  publish  their  “gold  brick”  experi¬ 
ence.  So  “watch”  for  this  gentleman 
and  let  the  works  of  the  bulldog  run  him 
down. 


A  Disgusted  Westerner. 

That  the  green  of  the  Far-Away  Hills 
Is  apt  to  fade  upon  close  inspection,  and 
the  stones  and  briars  to  become  more  evi¬ 
dent,  is  the  experience  of  most  men  who 
have  reached  middle  age.  The  present 
“back-to-the-land”  movement  is  responsible 
for  many  shattered  ideals  and  blasted  hopes 
of  those  whose  primal  instincts  have  in¬ 
duced  them  to  leave  crowded  streets  and 
fierce  competition  of  the  cities  for  the 
quiet  and  repose  of  country  life.  To  the 
average  city  dweller  who  for  years  has  felt 
nothing  but  hard  stone  beneath  his  feet 
and  bruised  his  elbow  upon  brick  and  glass 
at  every  turn,  the  country  is  a  vision  of 
shimmering  meadows,  of  broad  cool  porches, 
perfume-laden  breezes  and  a  yielding  turf 
which  is  a  balm  to  weary  feet.  He  little 
realizes  the  unending  toil  which  rounds  the 
shoulders  and  warps  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  compelled  to  wrest  a  living  from 
an  unwilling  soil,  and  if,  in  addition  to  his 
handicap  of  small  capital,  undeveloped 
muscles,  and  soft  palms,  he  is  tempted  to 
seek  a  home  in  the  hills  of  some  distant 
State,  where  hardier  men  than  he  have 
failed,  he  is  likely  to  endorse  the  lamenta¬ 
tion  of  a  Western  office  worker,  who,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  offer  of  cheap  lands  in  New 
York,  moved  his  family  into  her  rugged 
hills  a  few  years  ago.  This  man  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  invitation  from  the  State 
Agricultural  Department  for  suggestions  as 
to  any  way  in  which  it  could  aid  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  his  section,  submitted  thp  following 
reply,  a  reply  which  doubtless  will  find  an 
echo  in  many  a  weary  heart. 

“I  cannot  suggest  any  ways  of  assistance. 
I  was  influenced  by  the  publication  of  farms 
for  sale  in  New  York  State  to  buy  a  farm 
here.  Coming  from  the  Far  West,  this  is 
my  third  Summer,  and  I  think  conditions 
could  hardly  be  more  unsatisfactory.  How 
the  farmers’  institutes  can  alter  a  most 
abominable  climate,  I  cannot  see.  No  farmer 
in  the  hills  expects  that  more  than  one 
or  two  crops  out  of  a  variety  of  five  plant¬ 
ed  will  succeed.  All  the  farms  are  mort¬ 
gaged.  How  conditions  could  be  worse.  I 
cannot  imagine ;  wretched  schools ;  the 


only  branch  of  farming  which  seems  to  be 
successful  is  that  of  teaching  agriculture  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayers.” 

The  writer  is  acquainted  with  the  farms 
of  this  man  and  his  neighbprs,  and  knows 
that  their  owners  represent  the  different 
grades  of  success  common  to  his  section  of 
the  State.  Some  are  debt-laden  beyond 
hope  of  emergence,  and  some  are  prosperous 
land  owners,  with  money  in  the  bank ;  but 
these  are  the  yeomanry  of  the  soil,  men 
who  were  bred  to  hard  toil,  and  who  have 
learned  that  success  in  their  calling  comes 
only  to  those  who  keep  doggedly  at  it, 
through  good  season  and  bad,  sun  and 
storm,  success  and  failure.  Let  no  city 
dweller  dream  that  nature  gives  her  prod¬ 
ucts  for  the  asking,  or  that  any  amount  or 
brains  or  business  training  can  atone  for 
the  lack  of  brawn,  or  the  means  to  hire  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


A  Double  School  Tax. 

Where  should  I  pay  my  school  tax?  I  am 
a  resident  of  the  town  of  Ix>rraine,  and 
have  always  paid  taxes  in  that  town.  My 
farm  is  part  in  the  town  of  Lorraine,  Jef¬ 
ferson  County,  and  part  in  the  town  of 
Boylston,  Oswego  County.  This  year  they 
divided  the  assessment  so  part  of  my  farm 
was  assessed  in  Lorraine,  in  which  I  live 
and  send  my  children  to  school,  and  part 
is  assessed  in  Boylston.  Now  the  trustee  in 
this  district  went  to  Boylston  and  got  the 
amount  of  my  assessment  in  that  town  and 
made  out  my  school  tax  for  my  whole 
farm  ;  then  the  town  of  Boylston  taxed  me 
for  the  part  of  my  farm  which  is  as¬ 
sessed  in  their  town,  so  I  have  paid  school 
tax  on  part  of  my  farm  twice,  and  would 
like  to  know  which  district  should  pay  me 
back,  as  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  around  here.  a.  j.  p. 

New  York. 

In  1911  the  General  Tax  Law  was 
amended  by  providing  that  all  real  prop¬ 
erty  should  be  assessed  by  town  assessors 
In  the  towns  where  it  Is  located.  Prior  to 
this  time  the  law  provided  that  a  farm 
which  was  intersected  by  a  town  line  was 
to  be  assessed  by  the  town  assessors  upon 
the  town  assessment  roll  in  the  town  where 
the  owner  or  occupant  resided.  Under  the 
present  law,  if  the  farm  is  situated  in  two 
or  more  towns  the  town  assessors  of  the 
respective  towns  are  required  to  assess  so 
much  thereof  as  lies  in  their  towns.  School 
trustees  in  making  their  tax  lists  are  re¬ 
quired  by  law  to  take  their  assessments 
from  the  town  assessment  roll.  If  the  town 
line  and  the  boundary  line  of  the  school 
district  are  the  same  the  trustees  of  the 
several  school  districts  in  which  the  farm 
is  situated  are  required  to  assess  so  much 
of  the  farm  as  lies  in  their  districts.  There 
can  be  no  such  thing  under  the  proper  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  law  as  double  taxation  of 
a  man's  farm  which  is  so  situated.  The 
trustees  are  authorized  to  take  only  so 
much  of  the  farm  as  lies  in  their  district. 
This  has  modified  the  law  relative  to  the 
assessment  of  farms  for  school  purposes  lti 
all  cases  where  the  farm  lies  partly  in  one 
town  and  partly  in  another.  If  a  farm  is 
entirely  within  a  town  and  is  situated  in 
two  or  more  school  districts  it  Is  assessed 
for  school  purposes  in  the  district  where 
the  owner  or  occupant  resides,  provided  it 
is  assessed  as  one  entire  tract  of  land  upon 
the  town  assessment  roll.  I  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  section  411,  subdivision  3,  of 
the  Education  Law,  as  follows : 

“Land  lying  in  one  body  and  occupied 
by  the  same  person,  either  as  owner  or 
agent  for  the  same  principal,  or  as  tenant 
under  the  same  landlord,  if  assessed  as  one 
lot  on  the.  last  assessment  roll  of  the  town 
after  revision  by  the  assessors,  shall, 
though  situated  partly  in  two  or  more 
school  districts,  be  taxable  in  that  one  of 
them  In  which  such  occupant  resides.  This 
rule  shall  not  apply  to  land  owned  by  non¬ 
residents  of  the  district,  and  which  shall 
not  be  occupied  by  an  agent,  servant  or 
tenant  residing  in  the  district.  Such  un¬ 
occupied  real  estate  shall  be  assessed  as 
non-resident,  and  a  description  thereof 
shall  be  entered  in  the  tax-list.” 

FRANK  B.  GILBERT. 

N.  Y.  State  Education  Department. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Hotel  Manhattan,  New  York, 
Thursday,  January  9,  1913. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Ilorticulural  Hall,  Boston,  January 
10-11,  1913. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
annual  meeting,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  13- 
14. 

New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
annual  meeting,  Trenton.  January  7-10. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  twenty- 
sixth  annual  meeting,  Wilmington,  Dei., 
January  14-16. 

Delaware  Corn  Growers’  Association, 
January  15-16.  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sixteenth  exhibition  Vermont  State  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  St.  Albans,  Va.,  January 
14-17.  1913. 

New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Convention  Hall,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
January  15-17,  1913. 

Fourth  Ohio  State  Apple  Show,  Zanes¬ 
ville,  O.,  January  20-24,  1913. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Fanciers’  Show,  January 
20-25,  1913. 

Twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
South  Dakota  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Bedfleld,  S.  D.,  January  21-23,  1913. 

Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union,  Harrisburg. 
Pa.,  January  21-23. 

Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Association, 
thirty-second  annual  convention,  Meriden, 
Conn.,  January  21-23. 

New  York  State  Breeders’  Association, 
annual  meeting,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  January  21- 
23. 

Masachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass.,  school  of  apple  packing,  Jan¬ 
uary  23-29,  1913. 

American  Breeders’  Association,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  ('.,  January  25-27,  1913. 

Northeastern  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  fourth  annual  show,  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  January  30-31,  February  1-3. 

Fifth  National  Corn  Exhibition,  State 
Exposition  Grounds,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  Janu¬ 
ary  27  to  February  8,  1913. 

Farmers’  Course  at  Rhode  Island  State 
College,  February  5-7. 

New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
February  11-13,  1913. 

Farmers’  Week,  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  February  10-15,  1913. 


Jp°o«* 

F*uit 
Howto 


I— JERE  is  a  book  of  great 
value  to  every  fruit  grower. 
It  tells  what,  where  and  how  to 
plant,  and  contains  a  true  de¬ 
scription  of  leading  varieties  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees. 
Roses,  Shrubs,  Berries,  Vines, 
etc.  It  tells  you  how  to  buy  at 
lowest  prices  from  a  firm  that 
guarantees  their  stock. 

IT’S  FREE  FOR  ASKING 

^rite  your  name  and  address 
on  a  postal  card  and  mail  today. 

Our  trees  are  grown  in  Dansville, 
the  greatest  nursery  center  in  the 
U.  S.,  where  Scale  is  unknown. 
All  are  full  rooted,  carefully 
selected,  and  guaranteed  variety 
true,  or  money  back. 


Reillys 
Reliable 
Trees 


WRITE  FOR  FREE 
FRUIT  BOOK  NOW 

Reilly  Bros.  Nurseries 
110  Reilly  Road 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Trees 

Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.  Have  a 
large  Stock  of  Fruit,  Shade  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Bulbs. 
They  deal  direct  with  their  customers, 
and  send  out  the  finest  stock  that  can  be 
grown.  Write  them  for  Price  List. 


iPt>TT¥T'  Must  Grow  or  be  replaced 

*  *  *  free.  Our  FREE  Catalogue  B  brings 
Tn  IP  XT'  c  wonderful  offer.  Write  today. 

*  XVILCvO  Dansville  Fruit  Tree  Co..  Dansvilie,  N.  Y. 


700,000  Fresh  Dug  Trees  10c  Each 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Quince.  Genesee 
Valley  grown,  direct  from  nursery  to  planter,  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

F.  W.  WELLS,  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  Ureeacres  Road,  Dansville.  N  T. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


On  worth  and  up.  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 

Blackberry.  Bush  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  and  Garden  Roots. 
Extra  heavy  rooted,  high  grade  stock.  No  better 
plants  can  be  grown,  Everything  fully  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free. 

A.  C.  WESTON  &  CO„  Bridgman.  Michigan 


FRUIT  TREES 

Propagated  direct  from  our  own  orchards,  free  from 
scale  and  true  to  name. 
Ornamentals,  Hoses,  Shrubs,  Plants 
Our  method  of  handling  and  packing  Fresh  Duo  Trees 
of  our  own  growingenables  us  to  Guarantee  Satisfaction 
Handsome  Free  Catalog 

OUR  PRICES  WILL  ASTONISH  YOU 

L’Amoreaux  Nursery  Co.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

Pure  Field  Seeds 

Clover,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of 
Pure  Field  Seeds  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer  ;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples. 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  FOSTOKIA,  Ohio 


Healthy,  northern  grown  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant  and  Grape 
plants — all  covered  by  the  following  liberal 
guarantee:— All  plants  guaranteed  to  bo  first- 
class  and  trno  to  name,  packed  to  roach  you  in 
good  growing  condition  (by  express)  and  to  ploaso  you, 
or  your  money  back.  Von  tako  no  chances.  Send  for 
catalog  today.  O.  A.  1).  Hnldwin,  R.Il,  15,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Wonderful  Fall-Bearing 


Strawberries 


Fruit  in  fall  of  first  year  and  in 
spring  and  fall  of  second  year. 
Big  money-maker! 

500  plants  set  in  May  yielded  from 
Aug.  23  to  Nov.  11  nearly  400  quarts 
which  sold  for  25c  per  qt.  The  past 
season  (1912)  we  had  fresh  straw¬ 
berries  every  day  from  June  15  to 
Nov.  15!  We  are  headquarters  for 


Strawberries  and  Small  Fruit 
Plants  of  all  kinds 


Big  stock  of  best  hardy  varieties  at  very  low 
prices.  Plum  Farmer,  Idaho  and  Royal  Purple 
Raspberries,  also  Blackberries,  Gooseberries,  Cur¬ 
rants  and  Grapes.  30  years’  experience.  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 


L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  320,  Pulaski,  N.Y* 


AMessage  to  Apple  Growers 

FROM 

MR.  THOMAS  W.  STECK,  of  Opequon,  Va. 

WINNER  OF  THE  EASTERN  APPLE  TROPHY' 

THE  8750.00  PRIZE  CUP  DONATED  BY  THE  COE-MORTIMER  CO. 
AT  THE  AMERICAN  LAND  AND  IRRIGATION  EXPOSITION 

jWTR.  STECK,  the  winner  of 
the  magnificent  Eastern 
Apple  Trophy,  has  written 
an  account  of  his  life  work  in 
apple  growing  that  should 
prove  an  inspiration  to  every 
fruit  grower. 


He  tells  of  one  block  of  300  trees  that 
returned  $17,974.33  in  nine  years. 


He  describes  his  methods  of  Pruning, 
Cultivation,  Spraying  and  Fertilization. 


The  whole  story  is  given  just  as  written 
by  Mr.  Steck  in  our  new  booklet  en¬ 
titled,  “The  Winning  of  the  Cup,”  a 
copy  of  which  is  yours  if  you  will 
write  for  it  promptly. 


A  striking  feature  of  this  competition  is,  that  it 
developed  after  the  prize  was  awarded,  that 
Mr.  Steck  raised  his  prize  winning  fruit  with 
COE-MORTIMER  FERTILIZERS,  which  he 
has  used  for  the  past  two  years  ;  purchasing 
them  in  the  open  market,  from  one  of  the  Coe- 
Mortimer  local  agents  at  Winchester,  Va. 


Thus  the  superior  quality  of  COE-MORTIMER 
FERTILIZERS  for  fruits  is  again  confirmed. 


If,  when  you  write  us,  you  will  tell  us  the 
brand  or  make  of  fertilizer  you  are  now  using, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  one  of  our  handsome  1^J3  Calendars. 


Why  Not  Put  Your  Fruit  in  the  Prize  Winning  Class  by  Purchasing  Your 

Fertilizers  from 


The  Coe-Mortimer  Company,  51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 


1913. 
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FARM  ENGINEERING. 

Graphite  Paint. 

I  have  bought  a  graphite  mill  for  the 
lumber,  and  get  quite  a  quantity  of 
graphite  dust  with  it.  I  am  told  1  can 
make  roof  paint  with  it.  Is  it  so,  and  how 
would  you  mix  it?  h.  d.  d. 

Graphite,  known  as  “plumbago”  or 
"black  lead”  is  sometimes  used  as  a  metal 
paint,  to  prevent  rusting.  It  is  one  form 
of  carbon.  Any  of  the  paint  oils  will  mix 
with  it  and  form  a  carrier  to  allow  the 
graphite  to  be  spread  over  the  metal. 

R.  p.  c. 


Trouble  With  Hydraulic  Ram. 

My  ram  does  not  give  good  satisfaction. 
Ram  No.  5,  feed  pipe  two  inches,  23  feet 
long;  water  level  above  ram  10  feet;  dis¬ 
charge  pipe  %-incli,  about  350  feet  long, 
and  only  about  four  feet  higher  than  water 
level  in  dam.  I  can  hardly  keep  ram 
going  ;  use  a  strong  spring  to  push  impetus 
valve  down.  What  is  the  matter? 

Pennsylvania.  c.  r.  b. 

The  length  of  the  supply  pipe  to  a  ram 
should  not  be  less  than  five  or  six  times 
the  height  of  the  fall,  because  it  is  the 
dynamic  action  of  the  water  in  the  pipe 
which  works  the  ram.  Your  supply  pipe 
should  be  50  or  60  feet  long.  That  is  the 
main  trouble.  If  remedied,  the  ram  will 
work,  although  350  feet  is  quite  a  length 
of  discharge  pipe.  R.  F.  c. 


One-Inch  or  Two-Inch  Pipe. 

In  carrying  water  from  spring  250  rods 
from  house,  the  spring  having  a  head  of 
100  feet,  we  purpose  laying  one-inch  pipe 
to  carry  water.  Would  we  get  more  force 
by  laying  two-inch  pipe  part  way?  If  so 
how  far?  We  purpose  supplying  three 
families,  in  addition  to  ourselves  and  do 
not  know  whether  one-inch  pipe  will  supply 
demand  or  not.  The  descent  being  graded 
from  spring  to  house.  s.  b.  h. 

A  one-incli  pipe  250  rods  long  acting 
under  a  head  of  only  one  hundred  feet 
would  supply  about  three  gallons  of  water 
per  minute.  A  two-inch  pipe  of  the  same 
length  would  supply  about  12  gallons  of 
water  per  minute.  In  both  cases  there 
would  be  no  force  to  the  water  as  it  runs 
out  of  the  pipe.  R.  p.  c. 


Trouble  With  Telephone  Circuit. 

Our  party  telephone  line  has  recently 
been  crossed  over  several  times  by  the 
lines  of  an  electric  water  power  company, 
and  in  some  instances  the  two  lines  run 
parallel  for  a  considerable  distance,  30 
or  40  feet  apart.  Prior  to  this,  our  line 
had  been  giving  good  service,  but  since 
there  has  been  a  singing,  roaring  noise  in 
the  'phones  which  makes  conversation  dif¬ 
ficult.  if  not  impossible.  It  has  been 
stated  that  where  a  power  line  runs  par¬ 
allel  to  a  telephone  line,  the  usefulness  of 
the  latter  is  destroyed.  The  manager  of 
the  telephone  company  with  which  we 
connect  in  town  thought  that  the  trouble 
would  be  corrected  if  we  had  a  metallic 
circuit.  Is  he  right?  Our  line  at  present 
is  a  single  wire,  grounded  at  every  'phone. 
The  poles  of  the  power  company  carry 
three  wires  conveying  current,  a  fourth 
wire  grounded  at  the  poles,  and  below 
these  two  lines,  on  a  metallic  circuit,  of 
telephone  wire.  a.  e.  w. 

Virginia. 

The  trouble  in  the  telephone  circuit  is 
doubtless  caused  by  the  power  wires.  The 
reason  is  that  the  current  in  the  power 
wires  caused  an  "induced  current”  in  the 
telephone  line.  If  you  had  a  metallic 
circuit  for  the  telephone,  that  is,  if  you 
had  two  wires,  in  place  of  a  grounded  cir¬ 
cuit,  and  the  power  wires  were  properly 
transposed,  the  trouble  would  be  remedied, 
because  induced  currents  would  be  set  up 
in  both  telephone  wires.  These  would  neu¬ 
tralize  each  other,  as  they  would  be  equal 
and  would  go  in  opposite  directions  in  the 
circuit.  r.  p.  c. 


Filling  an  Icehouse. 

On  page  950  A.  V.  S.  inquires  about  ice 
and  R.  P.  C.  makes  an  answer  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  my  experience  of  over  25  years 
in  harvesting  from  50  to  1,000  tons. 
A.  V.  S.,  in  placing  two  feet  of  sawdust 
on  his  ice,  got  it  so  deep  it  could  not  dry 
out,  and  being  wet  was  a  good  conductor 
of  heat  and  melted  the  ice.  On  sandy 

ground,  well  drained,  A.  V.  S.  was  all 
right  for  the  bottom  of  house,  but  I  should 
want  the  ice  packed  within  six  inches  of 
any  wall,  whether  double  or  single.  Make 

cakes  as  true  as  possible  and  all  small 

pieces  throw  out  (they  only  melt  and  wet 
sawdust),  packing  as  close  as  it  is  possible 
to  do,  and  cover  from  six  to  eight  inches, 
and  have  a  space  each  side  under  the 
eaves  of  from  two  to  three  inches  to  get 
a  good  circulation  of  air  to  dry  the  saw¬ 
dust  on  top.  If  gable  to  south  and  a 

window  so  sun  could  shine  on  the  saw¬ 
dust,  so  much  the  better.  t.  m.  t. 

Connecticut. 


Icehouse;  Wrapping  Trees. 

On  my  place  in  Southern  Virginia  there 
is  an  ice-house  which  is  very  satisfactory. 
It  is  simply  a  hole  in  the  ground.  14  feet 
deep,  about  the  same  across  the  top, 
tapering  to  six  or  seven  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom.  There  are  no  walls ;  the  red  clay 
stands  very  well  without.  It  was  filled 
with  thin  ice  last  Winter,  covered  on  the 
top  with  pine  tags,  and  there  is  ice  in  it 
dow.  Of  course  it  would  be  of  no  use 
if  not  above  water  level.  It  is  housed 
with  an  A-shaped  roof. 

I  have  just  finished  wrapping  my  young 
apple  and  pear  trees  to  keep  the  rabbits 
from  gnawing  them.  I  like  the  way  so  well 
that  I  will  tell  how  I  did  it.  Cutting  some 
old  sacks  into  strips  about  six  inches  wide 
and  long  enough  for  the  body  of  the  trees, 
I  hung  one  end  to  the  lowest  branch  by 
making  a  hole  in  the  burlap  and  slipping 
it  over  the  limb  ;  then  wound  it  spirally 
down  to  the  ground  and  tied  at  the  bottom 
only.  It  is  quickly  and  easily  done  and 
will  protect  the  trees  from  rabbits,  but 
may  make  a  harbor  for  aphis,  which  is 
bad  here,  and  seems  to  be  worse  when  there 
is  a  covering  of  any  kind.  I  have  wondered 
in  my  unscientific  way,  if  they  might  not 


be  the  cause  of  crown-gall.  I  found  it  on 
one  tree  which  I  had  mulched  close  to  the 
tree,  and  it  was  white  with  aphis  at  the 
crown.  Apples  bore  heavily  here  but  be¬ 
cause  of  hot  dry  Summer,  I  think,  they 
fall  off  early,  and  do  not  keep  well.  I 
have  seen  but  one  orchard  with  much  scale. 
I  was  interested  in  the  article  about  the 
need  of  sulphur  in  the  soil.  It  brought  to 
mind  the  old  custom  of  applying  land 
plaster  to  new  seeding  in  the  Spring ;  the 
application  of  one  barrel  to  the  acre  al¬ 
ways  helped  the  clover.  H.  B. 

Kenbridge,  Va. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  do  not  believe  the  true 
crown  gall  is  caused  by  aphis.  The  work 
the  insects  do  might  possibly  make  the  tree 
show  its  injury  more  fully.  The  old 
theory  of  land  plaster  was  that  the  chemi¬ 
cal  reaction  which  it  started  liberated 
potash. 


That  Small  Icehouse. 

I  built  a  small  icehouse  a  year  ago  this 
Fall,  10  by  16,  and  the  ice  kept  as  well  as 
one  could  wisli.  As  I  was  after  cheap  con¬ 
struction  I  used  matched  hard  pine  for 
both  outside  and  inside.  I  would  make  a 
small  concrete  wall,  not  only  because  it 
is  a  good  foundation,  hut  to  prevent  any 
under-draft.  Use  2  by  6  hemlock  doubled 
for  sills,  2  by  4  studding,  two  feet  apart, 
covering  inside  with  building  paper  before 
putting  on  hard  pine  lining.  Cut  rafters 
with  “tails”  two  inches  wide,  which  will 
leave  a  space  between  plate  and  roof 
boards  for  ventilation,  and  it  will  not  do 
any  harm  to  have  more  ventilation  if  the 
icehouse  is  to  be  in  a  location  protected 
from  wind.  Fill  spaces  between  studding 
with  sawdust.  I  have  never  tried  cement 
or  concrete,  but  fear  that  it  would  not  be 
tight  enough,  and  I  should  certainly  not 
use  it  for  lloor ;  the  earth  is  better,  as  the 
lower  tier  of  ice  is  sure  to  melt  a  little  in 
any  icehouse,  and  the  water  must  have  a 
chance  to  drain  off.  w.  a.  d. 

New  York. 

Having  had  considerable  chance  to  ob¬ 
serve  icehouses  of  the  type  referred  to 
among  city  people  who  come  into  the 
Summer  resorts,  and  not  having  any  way 
of  buying  ice,  have  to  put  up  enough  for 
their  own  use,  I  feel  qualified  to  answer. 
First,  I  would  say  select  a  spot  shaded 
by  trees,  or  on  the  north  side  of  some 
building.  Second,  have  an  icehouse  on 
some  rise  of  ground  or  if  not  practical,  fill 
in  the  bottom  with  old  railroad  ties,  or 
if  not  handy,  dirt  or  sawdust  will  do,  for 
about  one  foot,  but  avoid  cement  bottom 
at  all  cost,  as  it  will  rot  away  the  ice. 
As  regards  the  plan  of  going  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  do  not  entertain 
this  idea  for  one  minute,  as  your  ice  will 
surely  waste  away.  For  size,  construction 
and  filling  and  keeping,  I  should  say  that 
10  by  15  feet  would  be  of  ample  size  for 
family  use,  eight  or  nine  feet  in  height. 
In  the  inquiry  of  J.  McG.  he  has  the 
problem  confronting  him  of  outside  cover¬ 
ing.  If  I  were  him  I  would  cover  this 
with  barn  pine,  which  costs  here  $37  per 
1,000  feet,  then  paint  it,  and  you  will  not 
be  ashamed  if  it  docs  show  from  the 
street.  Why  not  make  the  icehouse  as  at¬ 
tractive  as  any  other  building?  After 
setting  posts  or  sills  put  up  frame,  then 
run  around  this  inside  and  out  a  layer 
of  tarred  paper,  knowu  as  roofers’  felt 
here,  which  comes  in  500-foot  rolls,  cost¬ 
ing  $1.25 ;  then  proceed  with  sheathing 
inside  and  out.  Years  ago  they  used  to 
fill  in  this  space  with  sawdust,  but  I  have 
observed  that  it  is  a  rather  poor  policy, 
as  it  gathers  more  or  less  moisture,  and 
soon  decays  the  lining.  This  covers  prac¬ 
tically  the  construction,  except  ventilation, 
which  of  course  is  the  one  important  fea¬ 
ture.  Leave  a  space  at  plate  line  on 
either  side  of  from  four  to  six  inches,  then 
at  the  center  of  roof  place  a  seven-inch 
galvanized  ventilator  with  cap,  or  make 
one  of  wood,  as  preferable.  It  would  do 
no  harm  if  you  were  to  place  an  opening  in 
each  end,  say  10  by  IS  inches  or  so,  cov¬ 
ered  with  louvers  to  shed  the  weather. 

As  regards  filling,  figure  how  wide  you 
cut  your  cakes  and  leave  a  foot  of  space 
clear  around,  then  pack  in  usual  way  until 
you  come  to  the  top.  Fill  up  all  remain¬ 
ing  space  around  with  sawdust,  which 
should  be  dry,  then  cover  over  the  top 
about  one  foot  with  dry  dust  as  you  re¬ 
move  the  ice ;  also  remove  sawdust  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Of  course  this  calls  for  a 
decent  looking  and  well  built  house  that 
you  will  be  proud  of  for  years,  and  to 
obtain  best  results  use  only  the  best  hot 
galvanized  nails.  Of  course  if  you  wish 
to  build  something  cheap  (and  that  1  have 
noticed  keeps  ice  just  as  well),  allow  more 
space  for  dust  at  sides  in  a  single  boarded 
affair  made  of  common  poles  or  posts  cut 
in  the  woods,  placed  in  the  ground  and 
covered  with  sawmill  lumber,  with  roof  of 
same  construction  ;  but  the  question  is,  does 
it  pay  from  the  economical  point  of  view? 
I  think  not,  for  I  have  found  the  best  is 
the  cheapest.  a.  m.  Raymond. 

Connecticut. 


A  Low-Cost  Cistern. — Ten  years  ago  I 
built  one  in  the  following  manner :  After 
digging  out  to  a  depth  of  10  feet  and  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  we  arched  over  the  top 
with  brick,  leaving  an  opening  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  18  inches  square.  The  arch  was  started 
on  an  offset  made  in  the  earth.  The  bot-‘ 
tom  was  covered  with  concrete  about  six 
inches  deep,  after  which  we  coated  the 
sides  and  bottom  with  a  mixture  of  cement 
and  sand  of  proper  proportions  of  about  a 
half  inch  thickness.  Alter  the  cement  on 
the  sides  was  sufficiently  set,  another  coat¬ 
ing  was  applied.  Should  any  cracks  appear 
after  the  cement  was  nearly  dry,  a  thin 
mixture  of  cement  was  used,  applying  it 
with  a  whitewash  brush.  I  built  another 
cistern  four  years  ago  in  the  same  manner, 
simply  plastering  the  cement  and  sand  mix¬ 
ture  against  the  earth,  and  have  had  no 
trouble  whatever  with  leakage.  The  water 
is  almost  as  clean  a?  well  water,  fresh  at 
all  times.  This  form  makes  a  low-cost  cis¬ 
tern.  easily  built,  and  useful  in  many  wavs. 

Elizabethtown,  Pa.  h.  u.  c. 


Injurious  Insects. — How  to  Reeoguize 
and  Control  Them,  by  Walter  C.  O’Kane, 
entomologist  to  the  New  Hampshire  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  and  professor  of  economic 
entomology  in  New  Hampshire  College. 


This  book,  containing  414  pages  and  over 
600  illustrations,  most  of  them  original, 
contains  an  extraordinary  amount  of  in¬ 
formation,  arranged  in  the  most  readily 
available  form.  Insect  plagues,  old  and 
new,  some  of  them  long  familiar,  and 
others  only  just  beginning  to-excite  remark, 
are  very  fully  discussed,  and  the  best 
method  of  fighting  them  pointed  out.  An 
excellent  feature  is  the  use  of  page  head¬ 
ings  pointing  out  the  insects’  method  of 
work,  as  “Boring  in  the  Crown,”  “Tufted 
Caterpillars  Eating  the  Leaves,”  "Con¬ 
spicuous  Scales  on  the  Bark,”  etc.  The 
discussion  of  insecticides  is  most  helpful, 
and  the  book  is  written  in  a  lucid,  popular 
style,  which  will  appeal  to  the  unscien¬ 
tific  reader,  while  conveying  the  technical 
knowledge  of  the  trained  scientist.  We  can 
recommend  the  book  as  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  farm  library.  Published  by  the  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York ;  for  sale  by 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  price  $2  net,  postage  20 
cents  additional. 


Mad  Dog  Bite. — -We  sincerely  hope  that 
neither  you  nor  your  friends  or  family 
may  ever  be  bitten  by  a  mad  dog.  Should 
such  a  fearful  thing  happen,  this  advice 
from  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  will 
be  worth  keeping  : 

“In  case  of  being  bitten  by  a  mad  dog 
or  other  affected  animal,  the  method  of 
procedure  is  given  as  follows  : 

“1.  The  wound  caused  by  the  bite  should 
be  permitted  to  bleed  freely,  as  this  is 
liable  to  wash  away  part  or  all  of  the 
virus  present.  Do  not  cover  the  wound  by 
bandaging,  etc.,  unless  the  bleeding  is  ex¬ 
cessive.  The  wound  should  be  immediately 
cared  for  by  a  surgeon. 

“2.  When  a  dog  bites  a  person,  do  not 
immediately  reduce  the  offending  animal 
to  fragments  by  means  of  shotguns,  clubs, 
etc. 

“3.  If  possible  secure  the  dog  (which  in 
most  cases  is  best  done  by  the  owner)  and 
confine  him  in  an  enclosure  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  observation.  A  real  rabid  dog  will 
show  some  features  by  which  the  suspicion 
will  be  either  confirmed  or  proved  un¬ 
grounded  in  not  more  than  a  week  or  10 
days. 

“4.  If  the  suspicion  seems  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  future  developments  (the  spon¬ 
taneous  death  of  the  dog  being  a  most 
important  one)  remove  the  head  and  ship 
it  to  the  nearest  laboratory,  where  it  can 
be  properly  examined.” 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

Substantial 

Breakfast 

Pleasure 

in  every  package  of 

Post 

Toasties 

Crisp,  sWeet  bits  of  toasted 
Indian  Corn,  to  be  served  with 
cream  or  milk. 

Always 

Ready  to  Eat 
Direct  From 

Package — 

Always  Delicious. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

“  The  Memory  Lingers  ” 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Get  This  Labor  Saver  on 
DAYS’ 
OU  TRIAL 


ttoisr 


Here’s  a  wonderful , 
labor-saving  de¬ 
vice  for  men  with 
hoisting  to  do;  also 
a  mighty  liberal  plan 
for  trying  it  out.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  have  tried  this 
plan.  Today  they  are  saving  time, 
money  and  muscle  in  40  different 


ways. 


Jumbo 

Safety  Hoist 
and  Wire  Stretcher 


The  Hall  Hoist  works  like  a  block 
and  tackle.  But,  unlike  the  common 
kind,  the  Hall  Hoist  holds 
the  load  in  mid-air  at  any 
desired  height.  This  is  done 
by  apatented  self-locking  de¬ 
vice  that  clamps  on  to  the 
pull  rope  the  moment  you 
slack  up  on  it.  The  heavier 
the  load  the  tighter  the  grip, 
yet  released  by  a  mere  turn 
of  the  wrist. 

40  Stunts  Simplified 

The  Hall  Hoist  hauls  up  ice,  picks  up 
gas  engines,  stretches  wire  fence,  lifts 
wagon  bodies  and  holds  ’em 
any  height  while  gears  are 
being  shifted  or  repairs 
made.  One  man  can  swing 
up  a  300-lb.  hog.  You  don’t 
have  to  hang  on  to  the  rope 
nor  make  any  hitches.  Hoist 
load— let  up  on  pull  rope  and 
— gee,  how  that  lock  takes 
hold!  Release  it  — down 
comes  load  easy. 

Durable — Simple 


Made  out  of  best  steel,  the  Hall  Hoist  will 
last  a  lifetime.  The  patented 
self-locking  device  treats  all 
ropes  alike,  whether  they’re 
old,  new,  wet  or  frazzled, 
and  is  guaranteed  not  to 
wear  rope  any  more  than 
any  block  and  tackle. 

If  not  sold  by  your  hard¬ 
ware  dealer,  don’t  wait  a  day 
before  writing  for  our  great 
30-day  Trial  Offer. 

Send  your  name  and  your 
dealer’s  NOW.  Back  will 
come  catalog  and  the  sim¬ 
ple  details  of  our  big  offer. 
Write  tonight. 


Besides  Jumbo 
Hoist  and  Wire 
Stretcher  wo 
make9sizesSafe- 
ty  Hoists.  Cap. 
400  lbs.  to  4  tons. 


HALL  MFG.  CO. 

555  Main  St.,  Monticeilo,  la. 


FARM  FENCE 

41  INCHES  HIGH 

100  other  styles  of 
Farm,  Poultry  and 
Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  save-the- 
dealer’s-profit-prices.  Our 
large  catalog  is  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  230  Mancie,  Ind 


21 

CENTS 
A  ROD 


EMpI 


FENCE 


quality. 
59  THE 


For  all  purposes.  Direct  from  factory, 
freight  prepaid. 

Bargain  Prices — 13c  per  rod  up 

Get  our  new  fence  book  before 
•you  buy  fence  for  Horses,  Cat¬ 
tle,  Sheep,  Hogs;  Poultry,  Etc. 

Also  Lawn  Fence  and  Gates 

We  save  you  big  money—  give  you  highest 
Mail  postal  now  for  Big  Fence  Bargain  Book 
BROWN  FENCE  9  W  IRE  CO.,  CLEVE LAND.  OHIO 


GUARANTEED  FOR >30  YEARS 


INGOT  IRON  ROOFING 


99.84%’VS^  Money  back  or  a  new  roof  if  it  de- 
PURET  teriorates  or  rusts  out.  No  painting 
or  repairs  required.  Our  Indemnity  Bond  pro¬ 
tects  you.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  roof¬ 
ing-  Write  for  big  illustrated  book  FREE. 
The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 
Station  l>  ELYRIA,  OHIO. 


9  CORDS  IN  IO HOURS 

W  RUNS  EASY  f.X . a. - ...  _  SAWS  DOWN 


BY  ONE  MAN.  It’s  KINO  OF  THE  WOODS.  Saves  money  and 
bnekache.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  No.  B68  showing  low  price 
and  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  161 W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  UL 


E.  C.  Culbreath,  Johnston.  S.  C.,  does  ft.  Thousands  of 
others  doing  it.  Why  not  you?  Pull  an  acre  ot 
stumps  a  day.  Double  the  laud  value— grow  big  P 
crops  on  virgin  soil  1  Get  a 


—the  only  all  steel,  triple  power  stump  puller  ll 
made.  More  power  than  a  locomotive.  00‘)S  V 
lighter,  100%  stronger  than  cast  iron  puller.  SO  1 
days’  free  trial.  Syearguaranleeto  replace,  free,  1 
^.castings  that  break  fromany  cause.  Double 
safety  ratchets.  Free  book  shows  photos 
S  and  letters  from  owners.  Special  price 
Will  interest  you.  Write  now.  Address 
Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  1302Tst  St. 

_ Centerville,  Iowa 


Biggest  Stumps  Pulled 
For  4c  Each-In  5  Minutes! 
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SOLVING  A  DRAINAGE  PROBLEM. 

In  reply  to  A.  P.  Williams’  drainage 
problem  on  page  1042,  will  say  that  I 
have  had  a  somewhat  similar  proposi¬ 
tion  to  contend  with  in  draining  a 
springy  hillside,  which  rendered  the 
land  below  it  untillable.  The  tile  drain 
should  intercept  the  flow  of  water  at 
the  highest  point,  and  should  be  laid 
at  right  angles  with  course  of  water, 
as  deeply  as  is  practicable.  The  tile 
should  be  amply  large,  better  over  size 
than  too  small.  If  one  drain  does  not  ac- 


hoping  that  county  would  make  appropria¬ 
tion  for  payment  of  special  game  pro¬ 
tectors.  The  letter  was  placed  on  file.  Mr. 
Ten  Broeck,  stating  that  he  thought  mem¬ 
bers  should  discuss  it  later.  He  said  the 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  put  up  rewards  for 
shooting  out  of  season,  and  as  soon  as  the 
open  season  came  went  out  and  banged  at 
every  thing  in  sight,  and  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  of  game  protectors.  lie  thought 
it  was  about  time  for  the  farmers  to  get 
busy  and  look  after  some  protection  to 
birds  and  crops  along  this  line. 

Here  is  one  way  they  do  it  in  Michigan. 
The  following  appeared  in  the  Tribune- 
Messenger  of  South  Haven : 

Notice  to  Hunters  and  Trespassers. 

“One  of  our  employees  having  been  shot, 
we,  the  undersigned,  hereby  give  notice 
that  our  property  is  posted  against  hunt- 


D RAINING  THAT  SIDE  HILL.  Fig.  17 


complish  the  desired  result,  you  will 
have  to  lay  other  parallel  drains  below, 
Until  you  have  wholly  intercepted  the 
flow  of  water,  when  your  troubles  will 
be  over.  In  my  case  one  six-inch  tile 
did  the  work  completely.  While  such  a 
plan  will  be  indicated  in  most  cases, 
however,  a  careful  study  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  must  be  made  in  order  that  one 
may  act  intelligently.  Even  after  the 
most  careful  investigations  have  been 
made  one  may  go  wrong  and  find  that 
more  drains  will  have  to  be  laid,  owing 
to  irregularities  in  lay  of  subsoil. 

The  accompanying  sketch,  Fig.  17, 
■will  indicate  the  above  method. 

Windham,  O.  j.  w.  M. 


Tanning  a  Hide. 

On  page  1287  M.  C.  W.  wishes  tq 
know  how  to  tan  a  deerskin  so  the  hair 
won’t  come  out.  There  are  numerous 
ways  to  do  this.  Many  processes  will 
cause  the  tanned  skin  to  be  hard  and 
stiff.  The  following  will  leave  the  hair 
on,  yet  the  skin  will  be  soft  and  pliable: 

Soak  skin  in  water  over  night,  then  re¬ 
move  all  flesh  and  fat.  Be  careful  not 
to  cut  the  skin.  Put  good  hard  salt 
one-quarter  pound,  and  alum  three 
pounds,  in  sufficient  water  to  cover 
the  skin.  Set  over  fire  and  boil  until 
salt  and  alum  are  dissolved.  When  it 
cools  to  lukewarm  put  in  the  skin  and 
soak  live  days.  Work  it  well  with  a 
blunt  stick  once  or  twice  every  day. 
Then  take  it  out  ajid  dry  in  a  warm 
place  in  the  shade.  When  apparently 
dry  heat  the  tan  water  again  and  soak 
four  days,  working  it  every  day  as  be¬ 
fore.  Then  wash  in  several  waters, 
soaking  an  hour  or  two  in  each.  This 
is  to  get  all  the  salt  and  alum  out.  As 
soon  as  the  washing  process  is  complete, 
beat  with  a  wooden  mallet  until  quite 
soft,  then  dry  again  in  the  shade.  From 
time  to  time  until  it  is  thoroughly  dry, 
rub  and  work  the  skin  with  the  hands. 
This  seems  a  good  deal  of  work,  but  a 
soft  pliable  skin  can  only  be  obtained 
by  work.  L.  p.  c. 


WORK  OF  “SPORTS”  AND  HUNTERS. 

Some  New  Hampshire  “  Fun.” 

“Joseph  Martel,  a  wood  dealer  living 
on  Wall  street,  while  working  in  a  wood 
lot  recently,  left  his  horse  for  about  an 
hour,  and  on  returning  found  it  dead. 
The  animal  was  a  five-year-old,  in  good 
condition.  There  was  some  blood  under 
the  horse’s  collar  and  Martel  believes  a 
spent  bullet  must  have  struck  the  horse.” 
— Claremont  “Eagle.” 

“Harry  G.  Webb,  of  Derry,  was  instantly 
killed  Thursday  by  the  accidental  discharge 
of  his  gun  while  liuuting  rabbits.  He  was 
a  drug  clerk  aud  bis  age  was  27  years.” 

“Charles  Wilder,  of  Cornish,  together 
with  a  companion  named  Hicks,  was  out 
for  deer  Tuesday,  when,  for  lack  of  larger 
game,  he  banged  away  at  a  squirrel  that 
happened  to  be  in  front  of  a  deserted  look¬ 
ing  barn.  The  squirrel  is  still  chattering 
about  its  narrow  escape,  but  the  young 
cow  that  was  inside  the  barn  is  as  silent 
as  a  dead  cow  ought  to  be.  John  Bartlett, 
of  South  Cornish,  owned  the  cow.  Bart¬ 
lett  complained  to  County  Solicitor  F.  H. 
Brown  and  Officer  Elmer  Cole  was  sent  to 
arrest  Wilder.  Appearing  before  the  so¬ 
licitor,  he  paid  costs  and  agreed  to  settle 
for  the  cow.” 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Columbia  Co.  (N.  Y.) 
Board  of  Supervisors  a  communication  was 
read  from  the  State  Chief  Game  Protector, 


ing  and  trespassing.  In  addition  to  the 
city  and  State  penalties,  an  additional  re¬ 
ward  will  be  given  for  the  arrest  and  con¬ 
viction. 

“DR.  W.  K.  JAQUES, 

“GEORGE  W.  PARRISH, 

“OSCAR  WEl'ERS, 

“MRS.  T.  R.  TINSLEY, 

“WILLIAM  C.  POWELL, 

“h.  w.  sisson,  Agt.  Johnson  Farm.” 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  some  of  the 
pleasant  experiences  I  have  had  with  the 
“hunters”  ( ?).  I  have  nine  beehives  in 
a  corner  of  a  piece  of  woods  which  is 
ideal  for  them.  This  Fall  and  last  the 
“hunters”  upset  the  hives,  scattered  the 
fixtures  far  and  wide ;  some  of  the  combs 
were  taken  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
I  don't  think  it  was  pleasant  eating  honey 
near  the  hives,  as  the  bees  are  Italians 
and  blacks,  crossed,  and  they  are  cross. 
The  marauders  evjjn  started  fires  under 
the  hives  to  smoke  them  out.  I  lost  four 
good  hives  of  bees  from  their  being  torn 
open  and  exposed  to  weather  last  Fall. 

A  party  of  five  “hunters”  and  more  dogs 
crossed  a  young  orchard  aud  deliberately 
pulled  up  two  young  apple  trees.  The 

gate  to  the  orchard  was  wired  shut  aud 
they  shot  the  corner  out  of  it.  Much 

easier  than  climbing  over,  or  I  suppose  I 
had  no  business  shutting  it.  The  great 
trouble  here  is  Suuday  hunting,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  way  to  stop  it.  I,  saw  a 
“hunter”  shoot  into  a  flock  of  fine  Pekin 
ducks  with  a  shotgun.  He  got  two.  The 
owner  of  the  ducks  took  him  to  task  for 
it.  The  hunter  claimed  he  thought  they 
were  wild  ducks.  Aud  what  can  we  do 

about  it?  j.  h.  w. 

New  York. 


A  SPORTSMAN  ON  GAME. 

Your  law  362  is  the  nearest  to  class 
privilege  and  despotism  of  anything  I’ve 
read  yet.  Do  you  mean  to  say  a  land- 
owner  1ms  absolute  dominion?  That  is  the 
way  that  law  reads.  No  wonder  anyone, 
whether  he  was  a  “sport”  or  not,  as"  you 
call  them,  would  kick  ou  such  class  legisla¬ 
tion.  How  much  laud  do  you  advocate  a 
man  shall  have  “exclusive  privilege”  over? 
When  laws  like  that  get  ou  the  statute 
books  tile  national  rights  are  taken  away 
from  the  majority  and  the  property  rights? 
of  the  minority  put  in  its  place.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  the  farmers  are  getting  so 
avaricious  that  they  cannot  tolerate  people 
on  their  land  at  all?  Such  laws  read  like 
medieval  history  to  me.  Perhaps  I  misin¬ 
terpret  what  is  meant;  I  hope  I  do.  If 
I’m  in  error  I  am  open  to  correction. 
Wild  game  belongs  to  the  State.  How 
many  farmers  would  claim  a  herd  of  deer 
and  step  up  and  pay  full  damage  they  had 
done  to  a  neighbor's  young  orchard?  Some 
papers  advocate  individual  ownership  of 
game  (i.  e.,  land-owners  of  course).  If 
the  game  is  here  for  one,  why  not  for  all? 

FARMER  AND  A  SPORTSMAN. 

Milford,  N.  II. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  friend  evidently  refers  to 
the  section  of  the  game  laws  printed  on 
page  1122.  This  states  that  “an  owner  or 
person  having  exclusive  right  to  hunt  or 
fish  upon  inclosed  or  cultivated  lauds,”  etc. 
If  a  farmer  is  not  to  have  control  over  his 
own  farm  he  might  better  resign  his  own¬ 
ership.  As  a  rule  the  game  found  on  my 
farm  lias  been  grown  and  fattened  upon 
my  property.  The  food  which  they  con¬ 
sumed  was  grown  on  my  land  and  I  had 
to  stand  for  such  damage  as  they  commit¬ 
ted.  That  being  so,  why  have  I  not  a  right 
to  this  game,  and  a  right  to  protect  it  for 
my  own  use?  Where  does  the  “sport”  or 
the  hunter  acquire  any  ri"ht  to  come  on 
my  land  and  take  what  I  have  raised? 


Pennsylvania  Farmers  and  Hunters. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper  ap¬ 
peared  an  article  exposing  the  damage  done 
in  a  number  of  places  by  careless  hunters, 
and  noting  the  tendency  of  the  hunter  to 
maraud  and  annoy  the  farmer  generally. 
As  a  farmer,  I  wish  to  help  in  the  move¬ 
ment  you  suggest  as  a  necessary  step 
toward  abating  this  growing  nuisance,  and 
right  here  I  would  like  to  tliauk  you  for 
starting  through  The  R.  N.-Y.  a'  bit  of 
legislation  that  will  have  to  be  passed 
sooner  or  later  in  all  States,  or  the  farmer 
will  have  no  say  on  his  own  farm.  I  own 
and  personally  operate  two  farms  here  in 
Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  I  can  only 
say  that  it  takes  about  as  much  time  driv¬ 


ing  off  trespassing  gunners  as  to  do  the 
farm  work.  Corn  shock*  are  pulled  over, 
chickens  are  shot,  cows  injured,  fences 
torn  down  or  wires  cut,  woods  fires  started 
and  almost  any  kind  of  harm  done  acci¬ 
dentally  or  deliberately.  What  I'd  like  to 
know  is,  why  does  the  law  allow  a  man 
to  run  over  your  land  and  do  what  he 
pleases  at  the  beginning  of  a  stated  time, 
whether  you  want  him  or  not?  There  is 
no  public  land  practically  anywhere,  and 
in  other  words  it  means  he  can  go  out  and 
trespass.  Now,  if  we  kick  about  this  at 
all,  let’s  have  a  concentrated  kick:  small 
kicks  don't  count.  Every  farmer  should 
get  on  the  job  and  do  something  now,  or 
you'll  have  to  do  more  later. 

Pennsylvania.  rob’t  w.  m'lenegan. 


Pomace  for  Fertilizer. 

What  effect  will  pomace  have  spread  on 
the  ground  for  fertilizer?  e.  a. 

Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

When  used  fresh  it  may  sour  the  ground 
unless  lime  is  used  with  it,  but  when  well 
rotted  it  will  give  fair  results.  Do  not 
plow  it  under,  but  spread  on  the  ground 
and  let  it  “weather.”  It  usually  contains 
more  nitrogen  than  manure,  but  must  be 
well  rotted  before  using. 


Coal  Ashes  or  Lime. 

I  have  a  vacant  lot  near  by,  on  which 
I  planted  garden  truck  last  Summer.  The 
lot  was  a  Timothy  sod  which  had  not  been 
plowed  for  quite  a  few  years.  The  ground 
was  hard,  and  it  baked  down  easily  and 
required  a  lot  of  cultivation,  although  it 
bore  pretty  good  crops.  I  think  the  ground 
needs  lime  or  wood  ashes.  Do  coal  ashes 
contain  lime,  and  would  it  be  advisable  to 
spread  coal  ashes  on  this  lot?  h.  t.  l. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

You  arc  right  about  the  need  of  lime. 
It  will  “sweeten”  the  soil  aud  also  help 
this  hard  "baking.”  We  would  use  air- 
slaked  lime — at  the  rate  of  a  ton  to  the 
acre.  Coal  ashes  do  not  contain  lime. 
They  help  somewhat  by  opening  the  soil. 


The  local  prices  are  are  follows :  1,000- 

pouud  prime  beef  cattle,  live  weight,  614 
cents  per  pound  :  cows,  five ;  mutton,  four”; 
lambs,  five ;  pork,  7  :  eggs,  per  dozen.  20  ; 

dairy  butter,  pound,  20 :  creamery.  35  ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  40 ;  apples,  40 ;  wheat,  $1.07 ;  oats, 
30 ;  corn,  shelled,  50.  g.  b. 

Lodi,  O. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv.  I 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


RIGHT  NOW 

is  the  Time  to  Send  for  Our  Price  List  on 

FRUIT  TREES 

Varieties  True— No  Disease— We  Pay  the  Freioht 
For  Price  List  Address 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
Box  25_ New  Haven,  Mo. 


a  Hay 

THE  WONDERFUL.  MILK-PRODUCING  FEED. 

BRIDGE  &  SOUTER,  Pioneer  Shippers,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


Meeker 


This  rapid  tool  grihder,  with  Its  wonderful 
artificial  diamond  wheels,  sharpens  plow 
points,  saws,  axes,  discs,  sickles  and  all 
farih  tools  25  times  faster  than  a 
grindstone,  10  times  better  than 
emery.  Will  not  draw  temper.  It  re¬ 
duces  farm  work,  saves  time,  labor 
and  money.  Will  send  It  on  trial 
without  advance  payment  or  obligation. 

LUTHER  DIMO-GRIT  GRINDER 

has  all  metal  frame,  enclosed  shaft  drive, 
dust-proof  bearings,  runs  easy  as  a  sewing 
machine.  Special  attachments  such  as 
forgo,  milk  tester,  jl g  sa w,  rl p sa w,  lath e 
drill,  etc.,  furnished  If  desired,  fully 
Write  for  free  book  on  tool 
and  liberal  free  trial  offer. 

LuihorGrlnderCo..  3S9  Stroh  Bdg.  Milwaukee,  Vli. 


Tools 


Disc  Smoothing  Harrow 

Onion  Seed  Drills  and  Hand  Wheel  Hoes 
Southport  Globe  Onion  Seed 

Send  .for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

THE  C.  0  JELLIFF  MFG.  C0RP. 

SOUTHPORT,  CONNECTICUT 


MY  FREE  BOOK 


“ORCHARDS  AND  GARDEN  GUIDE”  will  save  you  money  on  berry 
plants,  small  fruits,  asparagus,  shrubs,  decorative  plants, 
etc.  Full  of  valuable  information.  Every  grower  needs  a 
copy.  Free  on  request.  Don’t  buy  your  Spring  plantings 
until  you  have  seen  it.  Write  for  your  copy  TODAY. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  N  J. 


$5# 


Just  because  you  live  on  a  farm,  don’t 
think  you  can’t  enjoy  the  conveniences 
of  running  water  like  city  folks. 

Think  of  simply  twisting  a  faucet  and 
having  a  stream  of  water,  under  pressure, 
gush  forth  — in  the  kitchen,  the  bath¬ 
room,  the  barn,  the  wash-house  or  wherever  you 
need  it!  A  Goulds  Hydraulic  Ram  gives  you  a 
private  waterworks  system  as  good  as  a  city’s 
without  care,  and  at  practically  no  cost. 


I  In  theBathroom 

1  - 


Send  for 
the  Book  Today 


|  In  the  Kitchen 


Get  this  Free  Book 

Our  free  book,  “Water  Supply  for  the 
Country  Home,”  tells  how  easy  and  eco¬ 
nomical  it  is  to  have  running  water  in  the 
house,  barn  and  outbuildings.  Don’t 
burden  yourself  and  your  family 
with  an  old-fashioned  inefficient 
water  system.  Write  for  our  free 
book.  Tells  about  300  different 
pumps!  Get  it  NOW.  (1) 

The  Goulds  Manufacturing  Co. 

58  W.  Fall  Street,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

"Largest  Manufacturer  of  Pumps 
for  Every  Service,” 


Winter  and  summer  a  Goulds  Hydraulic  Ram 
will  keep  a  good  supply  of  clean,  fresh  water  “on 
tap.”  Just  the  turn  of  a  faucet  and  a  steady 
stream  of  water  is  running  when  and  where  you 
want  it, 

No  Expense 

There’s  no  expense  to  running  a  Goulds  Hydraulic 
Ram.  All  you  need  is  a  few  inches  fall  from  a  stream 
or  spring.  This  fall  operates  the  ram  automatically. 
Its  big  air  chamber  gives  a  steady  stream  and  the 
improved  impetus  valve  and  case  make  it  efficient 
and  reliable  always.  Think  of  having  running  water 
wherever  you  pipe  it.  Thousands  of  farmers  are  en¬ 
joying  the  luxury  of  running  water  by  means  of  a 
Goulds  Hydraulic  Ram.  You  can,  too— if  you  will. 

For  All  the  Family 

For  the  health,  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  whole 
family  you  should  have  running  water.  Think  of  the 
miles  of  steps,  hours  of  time,  and 
back-breaking  work  it  will  save.  It 
costs  little  to  install  and  nothing  to 
maintain— if  you  use  a  Goulds  Hy¬ 
draulic  Ram. 
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EASTERN  FRUIT  GROWERS  MEET. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  was  held  at 
the  Hotel  Raleigh,  Washington,  D.  0.,  on 
December  17  and  18,  This  association  com¬ 
prises  in  its  membership  fruit  growers  in 
the  five  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Delaware,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 
President  S.  L.  Lupton  in  his  annual  ad¬ 
dress,  told  of  the  two  laws  passed  by  the 
last  Congress  which  were  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  fruit-growers,  the  Sulzer  apple- 
package  bill  and  the  national  quarantine 
act  for  nursery  stock,  and  of  the  efforts  of 
the  association  in  furthering  the  passage 
of  these  acts.  Other  topics  touched  on 
were  the  desirability  of  federal  inspection 
of  apples  intended  for  export,  as  already 
in  effect  in  Canada ;  national  and  State  aid 
for  county  farm  demonstration  bureaus  as 
provided  in  the  Lever  bill ;  and  the  need 
for  more  information  with  regard  to  mar¬ 
keting,  perhaps  best  to  be  obtained  through 
a  federal  bureau  of  markets. 

J.  M.  Rothwell  of  West  Virginia,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  on  freight  rates,  told 
of  the  efforts  of  his  committee  during  the 
past  year  to  obtain  more  favorable  rates 
and  of  the  refusal  of  the  railroads  to 
accede  to  their  request.  lie  then  outlined 
briefly  their  plan  to  take  the  matter  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It 
is  hoped  that  a  decision  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Commission  before  the  shipping 
season  of  1913,  and  that  rates  will  "be  es¬ 
tablished  which  will  give  the  territory  of 
the  association  the  advantages  in  South¬ 
ern  markets  to  which  its  geographical  lo¬ 
cation  would  seem  to  entitle  it.  In  this 
effort  to  secure  equitable  freight  rates,  the 
association  has  the  backing  of  the  various 
State  horticultural  societies  with  which  it 
is  affiliated. 

On  the  question.  “Are  Eastern  Orchard 
Investment  Propositions  Open  to  Criticism  ?” 
President  Lupton  stated  that  he  saw  no 
reason  why  orchard  investments  by  individ¬ 
uals  or  by  stock  companies  properly  or¬ 
ganized  and  managed,  with  at  least  one  of 
the  interested  parties  actually  on  the  land, 
should  not  be  a  success,  but  he  was  in¬ 
clined  to  look  with  disfavor  on  the  “unit 
orchard”  schemes  for  city  owners  which  of 
late  have  been  so  prominently  advertised. 
In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  mem¬ 
bers  took  the  stand  that  extravagant  state¬ 
ments  of  profits  to  be  obtained  from  or¬ 
charding  were  to  be  condemned  and  that 
prospective  investors  should  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  most  reliable  information  ob¬ 
tainable.  It  was  suggested-  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  might  help  the 
work  along  by  issuing  a  bulletin  stating  the 
essentials  .'for  success  in  orcharding,  and 
the  pitfalls  which  'are  likely  to  be  en¬ 
countered,  and  giving  a  conservative  esti¬ 
mate  of  returns. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  J.  H.  Arnold 
of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  discussed  “Some 
Principles  of  Orchard  Management  and  Ac¬ 
counting,  with  Essential  Reference  to  Peach 
Orcharding.”  In  this  paper,  figures  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  study  of  farming  enterprises 
in  Eastern  West  Virginia,  in  the  peach- 
producing  region  around  Keyser,  were  pre¬ 
sented.  This  study  was  undertaken  to 
.determine  the  cost  of  the  various  opera¬ 
tions  and  to  ascertain  whether  more  or  less 
money  could  be  devoted  profitably  to  culti¬ 
vation,  spraying,  etc.  It  was  ‘  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  bringing  a  peach  orchard 
to  bearing  age  (five  years)  in  this  region 
was  about  $163  an  acre,  or  approximately 
$1.25  a  tree  when  130  trees  were  grown  to 
the  acre.  The  principal  items  of  expense 
were  the  original  cost  of  land  and  equip¬ 
ment,  interest  on  the  investment,  and  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  annual  running  expenses  after 
the  orchard  reaches  bearing  age  were 
placed  at  $46  to  the  acre. 

W.  T.  Creasy  of  Pennsylvania  talked  on 
the  subject,  “How  May  Market  News  at 
Picking  Time  Be  Made  More  Accurate?” 
Mr.  Creasy  emphasized  the  need  of  orchard- 
ists  for  reliable  information  about  the  size 
of  the  crop  before  harvest,  and  urged  the 
collection  of  accurate  statistics  of  fruit 
production.  He  told  of  the  efforts  which 
were  being  made  by  the  State  Grange  of 
Pennsylvania  in  trying  to  get  crop  reports 
from  the  different  sections  of  the  State 

and  cooperative  movements  intended  “to 
get  for  the  producer  more  of  the  dollar 
that  the  consumer  is  paying.”  On  this 

point,  he  brought  in  the  experience  of  a 
dealer  in  his  vicinity  who  bought  apples  iu 
Baltimore  at  $3  a  barrel,  one  of  which, 
when  opened,  was  found  to  contain  a  card 
from  the  producer  which  read :  “I  got 

$1.10  a  barrel.  I'd  like  to  know  what  you 

paid  for  them.” 

By  invitation.  Senator  Hoke  Smith  of 
Georgia  appeared  before  the  association  to 
explain  his  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  markets  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  bill, 
which  has  already  passed  the  Senate  and 
is  now  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  for  consideration,  provides  for 
a  division  of  markets  “to  investiagte  sys¬ 
tems  of  marketing  farm  produce,  co¬ 
operative  or  otherwise,  in  practice  in  the 
United  States  and  in  foreign  countries,  and 
to  investigate  the  demand  for  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  current  movements  of  such  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  the  methods  of  disposition,  trans¬ 
mission  and  sale  of  crops  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere”  and  “to  make  a  con¬ 
tinuous  study  of  supply  and  demand  for 
the  benefit  of  both  producer  and  consumer.” 
Hon.  A.  F.  Lever  of  South  Carolina,  author 
of  the  Lever  bill  for  agricultural  extension 
through  county  experts,  also  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  convention  and  discussed  the  mer¬ 
its  of  his  bill,  with  the  provisions  of  which 
the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  already 
familiar. 

The  need  of  Eastern  fruit  growers  for 
additional  credit  facilities  was  discussed 
by  T.  Clark  Iloge  of  Virginia.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  speaker  that  occasions 
frequently  arose  when  fruit  growers  could 
make  use  of  further  credit  to  advantage 
if  it  was  available,  and  that  there  was 
no  apparent  reason  why  an  orcliardist 
should  not  capitalize  the  future  possibili¬ 
ties  of  his  growing  orchard  as  readily  as 
a  manufacturer  the  output  of  his  factory. 
After  discussion  by  the  association,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
extension  of  credit  to  fruit  growers  and 
report  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  commending 
the  committee  on  freight  rate  discrimina¬ 
tion  for  their  efforts  and  pledging  the  as¬ 
sociation  to  continue  the  work ;  advising 
those  contemplating  investment  in  fruit 
lands  to  consult  authorities  iu  the  De¬ 
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partment  of  Agriculture  and  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations ;  urging  better  statistics  of 
fruit  production ;  endorsing  the  Lever  and 
Page  bills  for  agricultural  extension  and 
education  and  the  Hoke  Smith  bill  for  a 
Federal  bureau  of  markets ;  advocating  the 
strengthening  of  the  national  quarantine 
law  for  nursery  stock :  and  suggesting  the 
cooperation  of  growers  with  the  various 
sale  agencies. 

Officers  for  1913  were  elected  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  S.  L.  Lupton,  Winchester,  Va.,  presi¬ 
dent;  G.  P.  Miller,  Romney,  W.  Va. ;  E. 
P.  Cohill,  Hancock,  Md. ;  S.  S.  Guerrant, 
Callaway,  Va. ;  G.  L.  Soper,  Magnolia, 
Del.,  and  C.  J.  Tyson,  Floradale,  Pa„  vice- 
presidents  ;  E.  I.  Oswald,  Chewsville,  Md., 
treasurer,  and  Nat.  T.  Frame,  Martins- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  secretary. 

C.  W.  WARBURTON. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Storing  Manure.— I  have  seen  pits  and 
covered  sheds  for  storing  manure,  but  I 
have  never  seen  any  method  of  keeping 
manure  that  is  not  wasteful.  The  only 
storage  place  where  it  docs  not  waste 
rapidly  is  under  the  feet  of  the  animals 
in  box  stalls.  The  most  economical  way 
to  handle  manure  is  to  put  it  into  a 
manure  spreader  as  fast  as  made  and  when 
a  load  is  accumulated  drive  off  and  leave 
it  spre'ad  on  the  land.  This  can  best  be 
done  on  a  sod  that  is  to  go  iu  corn  in  the 
Spring  and  by  Spring  it  will  be  in  good 
shape  to  turn  under  and  feed  the  crop. 
There  is  less  loss  in  getting  the  manure 
on  the  land  as  fast  as  made  than  in  any 
other  way  I  have  ever  tried.  Better  in¬ 
vest  the  money  it  would  take  to  build  a 
manure  pit  in  a  manure  spreader  and  keep 
it  always  at  hand,  and  save  so  much  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  manure.  The  worst  plan  is  to 
haul  manure  out  and  fork  it  off  the  wagon 
into  little  heaps  that  will  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  lie  there  till  Spring,  and  then  an¬ 
other  handling  will  he  needed,  and  spots 
made  all  *  over  the  field  for  grain  to  grow 
rank  and  lodge.  ^ 

A  Hotbed. — The  directions  on  page  1265 
for  making  a  concrete  hotbed  are  all  right 
if  one  wants  to  stoop  over  a  bed  outdoors 
in  all  sorts  of  weather.  I  have  made  a 
hotbed  of  different  character.  Right  back 
of  my  office  on  its  sunny  end  I  have  built 
a  little  lean-to  structure  six  feet  wide  and 
10  feet  long.  This  gives  me  a  bench  4x1  o 
feet,  which  is'  large  enough  to  start  all 
the  seed  I  want  for  transplanting  to  the 
frames.  This  little  place  is  heated  by  a 
small  heft  water  boiler  and  a  coil  of  radiat¬ 
ing  pipes  which  with  a  very  moderate  fire 
give  an  abundance  of  heat.  I  can  walk 
into  the  little  greenhouse  directly  from  my 
desk,  and  can  work  there  in  comfort,  while 
with  a  hotbed  outside  one  is  exposed  to 
the  weather  and  has  to  stoop  over  it  and 
work  at  a  disadvantage.  I  long  since 
abandoned  hotbeds,  though  I  still  use  a 
large  number  of  sashes  on  frames  in  the 
Winter  and  Spring. 

Japan  Walnuts. — I  have  grown  a  great 
many  trees  of  the  Japan  walnut  from  seed, 
and  never  knew  one  to  produce  butternuts, 
but  always  the  true  Japan  walnut.  Per¬ 
haps  P.  P.  (page  1265)  has  got  his  crossed 
by  a  butternut  tree  in  the  neighborhood. 

Kieffeu  Pears. — If  Kieffer  pears  are 
gathered  as  soon  as  they  attain  their  full 
size  and  before  there  are  any  signs  of 
softening,  and  are  placed  in  a  cool  and 
perfectly  dark  cellar,  single  layers,  on 
shelving,  they  will  keep  very  well  till 
Christmas,  and  ripened  in  this  way  the 
Kieffer  is  not  bad  eating  at  all.  I  have 
them  without  any  grittiness  down  to  the 
seed,  and  while  not  of  high  quality  they 
are  sweet  and  juicy  and  not  at  ail  poor 
eating.  The  Kieffer  in  fact  attains  a  bet¬ 
ter  quality  as  we  come  south,  and  in 
North  Carolina  is  far  better  than  even 
here,  while  here  it  is  better  than  north. 
They  attain  a  larger  size  in  the  South  than 
here,  and  at  the  State  Fair  in  Raleigh. 
N.  0.,  there  are  every  Fall  plenty  of 
Kieffers  as  large  as  a  small  cantaloupe. 

Maryland.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


THE  BEST  TEACHER 

Old  Experience  Still  Holds  ihe  Palm. 

For  real  practical  reliability  and  some¬ 
thing  to  swear  by,  experience — plainj  old 
experience — is  able  to  carry  a  big  load 
yet  without  getting  swaybacked. 

A  So.  Dak.  woman  found  some  things 
about  food  from  Old  Experience  a  good 
reliable  teacher. 

She  writes: 

“I  think  I  have  used  almost  every 
breakfast  food  manufactured,  but  none 
equal  Grape-Nuts  in  my  estimation. 

“I  was  greatly  bothered  with  weak 
stomach  and  indigestion,  with  formation 
of  gas  after  eating,  and  tried  many 
remedies  for  it  but  did  not  find  relief. 

“Then  I  decided  I  must  diet  and  see  if 
T  could  overcome  the  difficulty  that  way. 
My  choice  of  food  was  Grape-Nuts  be¬ 
cause  the  doctor  told  me  I  could  nof 
digest  starchy  food. 

Grape-Nuts  food  lias  been  a  great 
benefit  to  me  for  I  feel  like  a  different 
person  since  I  began  to  eat  it.  It  is 
wonderful  to  me  how  strong  my  nerves 
have  become.  I  advise  everyone  to  try 
it,  for  experience  is  the  best  teacher. 

“If  you  have  any  stomach  trouble — 
can’t  digest  your  food,  use  Grape-Nuts 
food  for  breakfast,  at  least,  and  you 
won’t  be  able  to  praise  it  enough  when 
you  see  how  different  you  feel.”  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co..  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 
Read  the  little  book  “The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a  Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 
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When  pruning,  a 
well-made,  efficient 
tool  will  enable  you 
to  do  the  work  with 
greater  ease,  in  less  time 
and  soon  save  its  cost. 


The 

Best  Combination 
Pruning  Tool — for 
Sawing  and 
Clipping 
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The  Disston  11  Orchard 11 
Pruning  Hook  and  Saw 
combines  two  tools  in  one 
and  can  be  used  with  or 
without  a  pole.  Light  in 
weight,  but  strong  and  dur¬ 
able.  The  long,  slender  teeth 
draw  the  saw  into  the  light¬ 
est  branch. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  vari¬ 
eties  of  saws  and  tools  we  make 
for  farm  use.  Our  book  gives  de- 
tailed  descriptions,  as  well  as  valuable 
information  on  the  proper  care  of  tools. 

Write  for  the  “DISSTON  Farm 
Tool  Book” — it  will  be  sent  free 
by  return  mail. 


DISSTON 

SAWS  TOOLS  FILES 

Sold  by  all  Progressive  Hardware  Dealers 


HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Incorporated 

Keystone  Saw.  Tool,  Steel  &  File  Works 
P.O.  Box  J  1537 1  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


ON  YOUR  FARM  OR  COUNTRY  ESTATE 

Alfalfa  permanently  enriches  the  soil  in  which  it  grows  and  yields  a  sure  crop  of  the  finest  forage. 
You  can  grow  it  on  your  farm  /  But  you  must  meet  your  particular  soil  conditions— therefore — we  will 
without  cost  or  obligation  give  you  expert  advice  on  the  selection  of  seed — seed  bed  preparation- 
planting — and  care  necessary  to  meet  your  requirements  and  secure  a  perfect  stand  with  the  aid  of 

FARMOGERM  INOCULATION 

Standard  throughout  the  world 

I.et  us  tell  you  of  the  method  of  growing  Vetch  with  your  spring  planting  of  Oats  to  increase  the  Oat  crop  and 
enrich  the  soil  at  the  same  time.  Also  how  to  secure  the  same  results  by  growing  Soy  Beans  or  other  legumes  with 
your  Corn.  This  is  practical  information  of  value  to  every  farmer. 

LAY  OUT  .A  PLAN  OF  GENERAL  SOIL  ENRICHMENT  AND  FARM  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  THIS 
YEAR— SEND  IS  PARTICULARS  AND  LET  l'S  HELP  YOU  PLAN  IT  ECONOMICALLY  AND  EFFICIENTLY 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Our  New  Book  No.  54  ready  January  1st.  Sent  free. 


GREAT  CROP  RESULTS 

“  Personally  I  believe  your  High  Grade  Potato 
has  NO  equal  ;  half  a  ton  to  the  acre  has  given  me 
luoro  potatoes  and  better  stock  than  three-fourths 
ton  of  same  analysis  of  any  other  make  used,”  said 
of  Martin’s  by  an  expert  New  York  Potato  -Grower. 
(Name  furnished  on  application.)  Martin  Fertili¬ 
zers  lead  in  Crop  Production  and  Soil  Enrichment. 
Manufactured  chiefly  of  materials  from  our  own 
slaughterhouses  and  stockyards.  Quality  ami  me¬ 
chanical  condition  guaranteed.  Responsible  agents 
wanted.  D.  It.  MARTIN  CO.,  706  Penn 
Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Myers’  Wonderful  Sewing  Awl 

sews  leather,  canvas,  shoes — anything,  heavy  or  light. 
Complete  repair  shop  in  itself.  Saves  many  trips  to 
town.  Mends  harness,  saddles,  wagon  covers,  blank¬ 
ets,  buggy  tops,  belts,  etc.  Can't  get  out  of  order. 
Original  and  only  awl  with  diamond  point  ftiil  grooved  nccdlo 
to  protect  the  thread.  BIG  MON'KV  FOR  AGENTS. 

C.  A.  Myers  Co.,B3S8  Lexington  Ave„ Chicago,  Ill. 


Plan  Now  for  Bigger 
Crops  Next  Summer 

T  OOIv  over  your  fields  and  plan  to 
make  each  of  them  yield  more 
and  at  the  same  time  enrich  the  soil 
for  future  years. 

- ,  “Soil  Fertility”  and  “  The  Grass  Crop,” 

and  for  Hubbard’s  1013  Almanac,  containing  valuable  information 
about  soil,  fertilizers  and  other  farm  subjects.  Sent  free  to  any 
address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Dept.  A.  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


Write  for  our  booklets, 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  Snow. — On  the  morning  before 
Christmas  we  woke  to  find  the  air  one 
white  whirl  of  snow,  with  a  hard  north 
wind  blowing  down  the  valley.  It  was 
the  first  “white  Christmas”  we  have  had 
in  years.  The  older  people  could  get 
on  without  it  very  well,  but  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  eager  to  get  out  into  the 
drifts.  By  noon  the  storm  began  to 
fade  away,  and  by  evening  the  stars 
were  bright  and  the  air  clear.  There 
could  not  be  a  more  ideal  Christmas 
Eve  with  the  sparkling  snow  and  the 
fresh  frosty  air.  Old  Bob  played  the 
part  of  reindeer  and  pulled  us  home, 
but  he  was  more  concerned  over  the 
cornstalks  and  grain  in  his  manger  than 
in  the  excitement  of  the  redheads  at  the 
sound  of  his  sleighbells. 

Christmas  Day  was  bright  and  clear. 
We  had  the  snow  plow  out  and  scraped 
paths,  for  it  began  to  look  like  a  long 
spell  of  snow  blanketing.  Christmas 
may  come  and  go,  but  the  family  wash¬ 
ing  goes  on  and  there  was  a  big  one 
on  hand,  so  after  Christmas  was  dis¬ 
posed  of  it  was  tub  instead  of  tree. 
Then  Mother  went  to  New  York  to 
hear  “The  Messiah”  sung.  When  we 
came  back  at  night  you  would  have 
thought  the  yard  was  peopled  with 
ghosts.  It  was  only  the  “washing”  for 
16  people  spread  on  lines  stretched 
across  the  lawn.  Things  looked  well, 
but  in  the  morning  there  was  a  pour- 
down  of  rain.  Our  line  sleighing  had 
turned  to  slush,  with  here  and  there  a 
bare  spot  to  take  the  joy  out  of  the 
runners.  It  was  said  that  this  rain  was 
worth  $50,000  to  New  York  City  in 
melting  snow  that  must  otherwise  be 
carted  away,  but  Hope  Farm  could  see 
no  profit  in  it.  All  there  was  to  it  was 
to  pin  the  clothes  tighter  to  the  lines 
and  be  hopeful  that  this  soaking  rain 
might  run  out  a  little  dirt  that  the 
washboard  had  missed.  And  there  was 
to  be  an  entertainment  at  the  church 
that  night.  A  set  of  lantern  slides 
showing  scenes  in  the  Holy  Land  were 
to  be  exhibited  and  the  Hope  Farm  man 
was  commissioned  to  read  a  lecture 
which  came  along  with  the  slides.  The 
rain  kept  up,  growing  colder  toward 
night.  Broker  and  Jennie  hauled  us 
through  the  slush  to  the  church.  The 
Hope  Farm  man  is  not  much  afraid  of 
anything  he  can  hear,  but  it  is  no  dress 
parade  to  get  up  before  a  Sunday  school 
and  try  to  pronounce  some  of  these 
Bible  names.  You  take  the  names  of 
those  three  gentlemen  who  went 
through  the  fiery  furnace  for  example. 
It  is  no  job  for  an  amateur  to  pro¬ 
nounce  them  properly  in  a  church. 
However,  I  found  that  the  author  of 
this  lecture  had  a  feeling  for  people 
like  the  Hope  Farm  man,  and  lie  had 
left  most  of  the  hard  ones  out.  It  was 
quite  easy  to  skip  the  few  that  remained. 

When  we  came  out  of  the  church  we 
faced  a  cold  blast,  for  the  mercury  was 
falling  and  the  slush  was  rapidly  turn¬ 
ing  to  ice.  In  the  morning  those 
clothes  were  frozen  solid  and  some  of 
them  blown  from  the  line  and  scattered 
about.  I  imagine  that  trying  to  pro¬ 
nounce  Bible  names  is  a  very  small 
thing  compared  with  the  job  of  gather¬ 
ing  in  frozen  clothes  and  keeping  rea¬ 
sonably  good-natured  over  it.  The  grip 
of  the  frost  holds  the  snow  in  place. 
New  York  City  gained  little  through 
the  rain,  for  it  costs  more  to  scrape  and 
dig  three  inches  of  frozen  snow  than  a 
foot  of  the  soft  material. 

Whenever  snow  comes  we  have  many 
questions  from  people  who  want  to 
know  what  value  it  has  to  the  land. 
Snow  is  often  called  “poor  man’s  ma¬ 
nure.”  Why?  The  popular  notion  is 
that  snow  contains  considerable  nitro¬ 
gen.  Where  could  it  come  from?  Only 
by  washing  the  nitrogen  or  ammonia 
out  of  the  air.  Experiments  show  that 
both  rain  and  snow  together  bring  down 
in  this  way  barely  five  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen  per  acre  in  a  full  year.  There 
might  be  a  little  more  than  this  near 
great  cities,  where  gases  from  combus¬ 
tion  pour  into  the  air,  but  generally 
speaking  a  foot  of  snow  remaining  on 
an  acre  all  Winter  would  not  add  any 
more  plant  food  than  half  a  ton  of 
manure.  Yet  it  is  true  that  a  snowy 
Winter  does  seem  to  help  the  grass  and 
grain.  I  always  expect  the  rye,  the 
grass  seeding  and  cover  crops,  to  be 
better  after  a  Winter  when  the  snow 
lies  deep  on  the  fields.  Now  I  think 
this  is  due  largely  to  the  protection  or 
mulching  which  the  snow  affords.  It  is 
somewhat  like  the  covering  which  we 
put  on  the  strawberry  plants.  The  snow 
prevents  thaw  and  freeze  which  would 
pull  the  young  grass  and  grain  plants 
up  and  expose  the  roots.%  I  once  lived 
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in  Michigan  during  a  very  open  Winter, 
and  farmers  were  greatly  concerned 
about  the  wheat,  since  there  was  no 
snow  to  cover  it.  The  soil  would  thaw 
during  the  day  and  freeze  up  at  night, 
and  the  wheat  plants  were  being  slowly 
thrown  out.  Some  of  the  farmers 
hauled  out  their  straw  and  spread  it 
over  the  grain  fields  and  thus  saved 
the  crop.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the 
value  from  heavy  snow  during  the 
Winter  comes  from  protecting  the  land. 

Children. — The  following  was  writ¬ 
ten  on  Christmas  Day  and  is  I  am  sure, 
the  thought  which  came  up  in  many 
childless  homes : 

I  presume  that  you  are  spending  the  day 
with  the  “redheads.”  This  is  one  season 
of  the  year  when  I  would  be  willing  to  take 
them  off  your  hands,  though  wife  thinks 
that  I  should  be  glad  to  return  them  by 
New  Year’s.  I  am  just  beginning  to  get 
old  enough  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
when  a  little  older  I  shall  be  sorry  for 
the  lack  of  them  in  our  own  home. 

I  would  not  be  surprised  if  the  wife 
is  right  about  this,  for  in  spite  of  all 
we  may  say  about  children  they  come 
close  to  a  point  at  times  when  it  would 
be  easy  to  consider  them  a  nuisance. 
When  a  man  gets  to  middle  years  he 
usually,  forms  fixed  habits  of  thought 
and  of  doing  things — in  fact  it  is  easy 
for  us  all  to  become  a  little  “cranky” 
over  details.  We  do  not  usually  realize 
this,  but  it  is  a  fact,  and  children  inter¬ 
fere  sadly  with  life-long  habits  of  doing 
things.  The  man  who  takes  children 
is  no  longer  free.  He  must  give  up 
many  cherished  habits,  and  learn  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  great  patience  which  he  can 
hardly  hope  to  get  hold  of  in  any  other 
way.  We  often  speak  of  “raising” 
children.  That  is  only  one  side  of  it, 
for  in  another  way  the  children  “raise” 
the  man  and  woman.  Anyone  who  at 
middle  years,  has  tried  to  take  children 
into  their  homes  will  easily  understand 
why  I  am  cautious  about  advising  every¬ 
one  to  try  the  experiment.  Yet  as  for 
the  other  side,  I  cannot  do  better  right 
at  this  season  than  print  this  beautiful 
editorial  from  Collier’s.  I  have  seen 
nothing  better  in  its  way: 

You  who  have  children  are  the  blessed 
ones;  you  who  open  sleepy  eyes  in  the 
gray  dawn  of  Christmas  morning  to  see 
a  small  face  round  with  excitement  peer¬ 
ing  through  the  bedroom  door  and  hear 
from  the  next  room  treble  shouts  of 
‘‘Merry  Christmas”  and  the  scampering  of 
little  feet.  You  are  the  happv  ones  about 
whose  Christmas  tree  the  gifts  are  mostly 
toys.  There  are  so  many  who  have  no 
children.  So  many  homeless  people  in  city 
boarding  houses,  in  village  cottages,  in 
mines,  in  camps,  in  offices  ;  so  many  lonely 
women  whom  a  cruel  fate  and  a  chaotic 
world  have  robbed  of  their  heritage ;  so 
many  barren  in  body  or  in  spirit,  to  whom 
home  is  but  a  dwelling  place  and  the 
future  only  a  dream.  You  about  whose 
skirts  little  hands  are  clinging  are  the 
ones  to  whom  a  Christmas  really  comes. 
When  in  the  dusk  of  Christmas  Day  the 
curtains  are  drawn  over  the  holly  wreaths, 
and  the  fire  throws  a  soft  light  among  the 
yuletide  evergreens,  flickering  on  the  shin¬ 
ing  tree  around  which  the  gifts  lie  scat¬ 
tered,  when  a  little  head  rests  wearily 
against  the  father’s  knee  with  the  utter 
trust  of  childhood,  and  a  soft,  tired  body 
snuggles  up  against  the  mother’s  breast, 
then  is  life  justified.  The  memory  of  a 
hard  and  lonely  past  may  bring  unnoticed 
tears,  the  fear  of  an  uncertain  future  may 
sober  the  smile,  but  this  moment  at  least 
is  a  perfect  one.  The  world  may  roll  on 
with  its  wars  and  wickedness  and  misery, 
kingdoms  may  go  and  governments  may 
come,  philosophies  and  religions  may  wax 
and  wane,  but  to  you  at  least  is  this  life 
worth  living,  and  to  you  is  immortality 
assured. 

Results. — Several  people  wrote  us 
about  the  figures  given  for  the  Light 
Brahmas  and  the  hogs.  These  good 
farmers  say  they  beat  our  hens  and 
hogs  all  to  pieces,  and  rather  suggest 
that  unless  we  can  make  a  prize  record 
we  ought  not  to  say  a  word.  Of  course 
I  know  that  this  plan  of  hiding  the 
common  records  is  popular,  but  I  do  not 
believe  in  it.  Our  Light  Brahmas  would 
never  win  a  prize  in  an  egg  contest,  but 
I  will  guarantee  that  they  are  superior 
to  thousands  of  farm  hens  which  are 
fondly  supposed  to  be  profitable.  It 
does  no  harm  to  face  the  actual  figures 
now  and  then.  The  world  and  farming 
would  be  better  off  if  more  people  would 
give  us  the  figures  of  failures  as  well 
as  those  of  great  success.  At  any  rate 
we  know  that  our  Brahmas  must  move 
on  and  they  move.  Thousands  of  worse 
failures  in  feathers  will  be  kept  along  in 
the  belief  that  they  are  giving-  a  profit. 
As  for  the  hogs  we  can  beat  that  record 
another  year;  we  know  better  what  to 
do.  I  would  like  to  get  about  three 
good  sows  of  different  breeds  for  our 
experiment.  I  would  raise  their  litters 
as  we  did  the  Red  pigs  this  year — in  our 
small  houses — and  keep  accurate  records 
of  what  they  eat  and  what  they  pro¬ 
duce.  I  want  to  buy  these  sows  and 
will  pay  a  fair  price — no  more.  I  do 
not  care  particularly  for  purebred  stock, 
but  I  would  like  to  have  the  pigs  fairly 
represent  three  or  more  different  breeds. 


I  would  like  to  find  them  reasonably 
near  New  York,  so  as  to  avoid  heavy 
transportation  charges.  I  will  add  the 
cost  of  the  sow  to  the  expense  of  feed¬ 
ing  the  family  and  in  the  Fall  see  how 
much  pork  they  will"  make.  I  am  ready 
to  talk  to  people  who  have  such  sows 
to  sell.  Remember  I  shall  not  buy  high 
priced,  pedigreed  stock.  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  a  strong,  grade  animal.  H.  w.  c. 


Desert  Lands  Developing. 

Many  of  us,  when  we  were  children, 
read  in  books  of  travel  or  in  romances 
something  about  the  city  of  Bagdad. 
No  one  could  think  in  those  days  that 
the  region  around  Bagdad  could  ever 
supply  the  world  with  anything  more 
substantial  than  dreams  or  impossible 
stories!  Yet  the  impossible  is  in  sight. 
A  railroad  has  been  run  through-  this 
Eastern  country,  conecting  it  with  a  port 
on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  Consul 
Jackson  sends  this  prediction : 

This  enterprise-  at  once  opens  lip  to  the 
markets  of  Europe  and  Egypt  the  great 
grain  fields  of  northern  Mesopotamia,  and 
as  the  line  penetrates  farther  east  and 
southeast,  other  larger  and  richer  parts  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
rivers  will  be  given  an  outlet  for  their 
products.  At  present  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  total  area  of  these  regions  is  being 
cultivated,  for  the  sole  reason  that  the  cost 
of  transport  to  the  Mediterranean  has  been 
prohibitive.  The  fertility  of  the  lands  is 
unquestioned,  the  climate  is  most  favorable, 
water  for  irrigation  purposes  is  abundant, 
and  it  is  now  only  a  question  of  a  short 
time  until  many  millions  of  acres  of  the 
best  soil  in  the  world  that  have  been  lying 
idle  for  centuries  will  be  put  under  a 
high  state  of  cultivation. 

Centuries  ago  the  then  civilized  world 
was  fed  from  these  deserts.  The  soil, 
lying  idle,  has  not  lost  in  fertility — it 
has  gained.  Now  it  is  to  come  back  into 
the  labor  of  providing  a  part  of  the 
world’s  bread.  This  is  but  a  small  part 
of  the  wonderful  changes  in  industry 
which  our  children  will  see  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

Wigwag:  “I  hear  you  have  been  buy¬ 
ing  suburban  property  at  Swamphurst. 
How  deep  is  your  lot?”  Goodthing: 
“About  two  feet  at  high  tide.” — Phila¬ 
delphia  Record. 

A  country  school  teacher  was  cashing 
her  monthly  check  at  the  bank.  The 
teller  apologized  for  the  filthy  condition 
of  the  bills,  saying:  “I  hope  you’re  not 
afraid  of  microbes.”  “Not  a  bit  of  it,” 
the  schoolmarm  replied.  “I’m  sure  no 
microbe  could  live  on  my  salary.” — Lip- 
pincott’s. 

Mr.  Fliram  Jones  had  just  returned 
from  a  personally  conducted  tour  of 
Europe.  “I  suppose,”  commented  a 
friend,  “that  when  you  were  in  England 
you  did  as  the  English  do  and  dropped 
your  H’s.”  “No,”  moodily  responded 

the  returned  traveller,  “I  didn’t.  I  did 
as  the  Americans  do.  I  dropped  my 
V’s  and  X’s.” — Lippincott’s. 
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IF  YOU  ARE  1 

_  GOING  TO  SPRAY 

^properly  this  Spring  lor  Scale  yon  must  order  yonr 
Sprayer  now.  There  isn’t  another  day  to  spare,  not  a 
minute  for  taking  chances  on  machines  that  are  not  backed 
tip  with  such  a  guarantee  as  goes  out  with  every 


DEYO  POWER  SPRAYER 


The  Sprayer  that's  guaranteed  to  go  right  to  work  with¬ 
out  a  hit  of  adjusting  and  tinkering,  and  spray  every  tree, 
every  branch,  perfectly,  quickly  and  at  least  expense  for 
materials  and  gasoline;  the  sprayer  that's  been  on  the 
market  thirteen  years. 

Write  today  for  Illustrated  Spray  and  Engine  Booklets, 
to  us  or  our  nearest  selling  agents. 


DEYO-MACEY  ENGINE  CO. 

22  Washington  St.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

J.  S.  Woodhonse,  189-195  Water  St., New  York 

Iliehardsou  Hlfg.  Co.,  Wo  reester,  Mass. 

Kendall  &  Whitney,  Portland,  Maine 


Spraying  Recipes  CDCC 

^  Every  Farmer,  Stock  Grower,  I  ■  B* 

Fruit  Grower,  Poultry  Man  or  |  ■  ■  ■■  HSI 


Florist  should  write  at  once  for 
our  FREE,  beautifully  illus- 
trated  book,  containing-  the  formulas  of  tested 
and  tried  spraying  solutions  for  all  kinds  of  trees, 
hen-coops,  shrubs  and  berry  bushes  ;  for  the  erad¬ 
ication  of  fungus  growths  and  vermin  ;  contain¬ 
ing  many  valuable  hints  for  increasing  and  Inten¬ 
sifying  the  profits  of  fanning,  stock  or  poultry 
raising  and  fruit  culture. 

A  Money  Saving  Book  FREE 

describes  the  ANTI-KLOG  Automatic  Spraying 
Machine,  the  height  of  perfection  for  applying  spray¬ 
ing  mixtures  or  whitewash.  Small,  compact,  powerful, 
effective,  and  price  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Write  for  booklet  G  today  and  give  the  name  of 
your  dealer.  It  will  save  you  money.  No  obligations 
to  purchase.  Make  preparations  now  for  Spring. 

ILLINOIS  METALS  COMPANY 
2440  W.  22nd  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


The  Perfection  Six  Row  Sprayer 


SPRAYS  ANYTHING— Trees,  Potatoes  and  Vegetables 


Trees  are  sprayed  when  used  us  aHnnd  Pump,  Potatoes 
and  all  Vegetables  are  sprayed  by  Horse-Power,  6  Rows 
at  a  passage.  30  to  10  acres  per  day,  this  too  In  the  most 
perfect  manner  possible. 

The  force  of  the  spray  acts  on  the  plants  as  a  heavy  wind, 
causing  them  to  present  all  sides  of  their  foliage  to  the 
mist-like  spray  that  covers  the  Under-Side  as  well  as 
top  of  the  leaves — Hence  no  insect  life  can  escape  this 
most  thorough  of  sprayings.1 

Wo  have  made  sprayers  over  25  years,  and  the 
Perfection  embodies  every  essential  feature 
needed  with  all  the  experimenting  left  out. 

You  get  an  assured  snceesi 
when  you  buy  the  Perfection 
Sprayer. 

Send  for  catalogue, 
giving  prices  and 
full  particulars 
Manufactured 
by 

THOMAS  PEPPLER  &  SON, 
Box  45  Hightstown/N.  J. 
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KING  HARNESS 

l  Will  Outlive  Your  Horse 

I  Buy  custom-made,  oak-tanned  harness  direct 
f  from  factory  at  w/iolcsuft i  prices .  We  can 
save  you  money  on  any  harness.  All  harness 
fruaraiiteed — money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Big 
ree  catalog  illustrates  over  75  styles  for  all  par¬ 
ts — sure  to  show  harness  you  need.  Send  for  it 
today.  We  also  sell  Horse  Clothing  and  Fur  Coata. 
Ask  for  catalog 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  Desk  C.  Rome,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

BOOK 

of  400 
tove* 


on  famous  Kalamazoo  stoves— buy  of 
the  extra  profits  of  jobber  and  dealer.  You’ll  save  from  $5  to  $40. 
Payments  at  your  convenience.  We  ship  the  day  your  order  comes  and 
we  pay  the  freight — right  to  your  station. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  Big  book  illustrated  — 

400  styles  and  sizes  of  stoves  to  choose  from.  Get  it 
NOW!  Ask  for  catalog  No.  114.  We  also  make 
furnaces  and  gas  stoves— special  catafogs  free. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


A  Kalamazos 

Direct  to  You  S‘ 


Trade  Mark 
ReiCiatered 


Home  Builders !  Send  a  Postal 
and  Save  $500  to  $1,500 


5,000  Bargain  Catalog  Free 

Just  send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  for  our 
great  big  color-illustrated  Building  Material  Barguin 
Catalog.  Ho  this  at  once.  Don’t  make  contracts  or  oven 
break  ground  until  yon  get  our  6.000  Building  Offers,  which 
will  mean  an  actual  suving  of  $500  to  $1,600  on  the  cost  of 
your  now  house.  Our  immense  Building  Material  Ware¬ 
houses  are  pucked  and  jammed  with  brand  new,  extra  quality, 
latest  style,  plain  and  fancy  Doors,  Windows,  Mouldings, 
Porehwork  Stnirwork,  Flooring,  Puint.  Hardware  and  Mill- 
work.  Our  Lumber  Yards  are  heavily  stocked  with  everything 
in  lumber.  All  offered  at  sensationally  low  mill  prices,  for 
direct  shipment,  under  an  absolute  guarantee  of  quality,  safe 
delivery  and  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 


Lumber  and  Millwork  for  this 
House  (Plan  No.  140),  $01)1) 


BUILDING  PLANS  FURNISHED  FREE 

We  supply  our  customers, complete  Architect’s  Blue  Print  Plans.  Specifications.  Working 
.Drawings,  List  of  Materials,  etc.,  free  of  chnrgo.  Any  local  architect  would  charge  you 
from  SoO  to  Sl-X)  for  this  service.  Our  Free  Plan  Book  gives  you  60  splendid  designs  for 
houses,  cottages  and  bungalows  from  which  to  choose.  If  you  want  this  Plan  Book, 
enclose  10c  to  pay  postage  and  mailing. 

Millwork,  Lumber,  Sash,  Doors,  Flooring, 
Paint,  Mouldings,  at  50c  on  the  Dollar, 

Gordon- Van  Tine  pricos  are  about  60  per  cent  below  the  us 
retail  prices.  No  matter  what  you  are  going  to  build,  our 
•>.  a  ]  " 


I  Lumber  and  Millwork  for  this  I 
| House  (Plan  No.  100),  $750 


5,000  Bargain  Catalog  will  save  you  a  lot  of  money 

GORDON-VAN  TIKE  CO. 

5021  Case  St.,  Davenport,  la 


Send 
Postal 
for  Grand 
Free  Catalog 
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Ruralisms 


Fruit  Questions. 

E.  B.,  Massachusetts. — 1.  What  causes 
currant  bushes  to  lose  their  leaves  soon 
after  fruiting?  2.  Is  the  self-boiled,  or 
cooked  lime  and  sulphur  mixture  diluted 
best  for  the  brown  rot  on  peaches?  3.  Do 
red  squirrels  eat  plant  lice?  I  saw  one 
in  my  apple  tree,  and  I  am  quite  sure  it 
was  eating  lice.  4.  Has  the  Wismer's 
Dessert  apple  any  value? 

Ans. — 1.  Currant  bushes  mature  their 
foliage  quite  early  in  the  growing  sea¬ 
son,  but  in  some  cases  there  are  dis¬ 
eases  that  cause  the  foliage  to  die  or 
become  sickly  before  the  time  for  them 
to  show  signs  of  maturity.  Spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  lime-sulphur 
solution  will  prevent  such  troubles  if  it 
is  done  properly  and  early  enough. 

2.  The  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  mix¬ 
ture  is  the  best  preventive  of  crown  rot 
in  peaches.  The  State  or  government 
bulletins  on  this  and  similar  diseases 
should  be  studied  and  their  directions 
lie  carefully  followed  to  make  sure  that 
there  are  no  mistakes  made  and  thus 
success  attained. 

3.  If  the  red  squirrels  do  any  eating 
of  plant  lice  or  other  good  service  on 
apple  trees  it  is  a  wonder.  I  think  they 
visit  apple  trees  for  the  purpose  of  eat¬ 
ing  the  apples,  for  I  have  known  them 
to  do  much  damage  in  this  way.  They 
usually  bite  one  apple  and  then  go  to 
another  and  do  the  same,  in  this  way 
starting  rot  in  a  lot  of  them.  Some¬ 
times  I  have  known  them  to  cut  the 
stems  and  let  the  apples  fall,  seeming 
to  do  it  for  mere  mischief.  My  plan 
has  been  to  shoot  the  little  scoundrels 
in  the  orchards,  although  I  admire  their 
beauty  and  ways  of  skipping  about. 

4.  The  Wismer  apple  has  good  qual¬ 
ity,  but  it  is  small  and  hardly  worth 
growing  when  compared  with  Hubbard- 
ston,  Grimes,  Jonathan  and  other  larger 
and  even  better  varieties  in  quality. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Planting  Onion  Sets  in  December. 

II.  H.,  Hannibal,  O. — Would  it  be  too  late 
to  plant  onion  sets  this  month  (Decem¬ 
ber)  for  early  green  onions  next  Spring? 
I  bad  thought  of  manuring  the  soil,  plow¬ 
ing  it  under,  planting  the  sets  about  five 
inches  deep,  and  then  spreading  manure  on 
top  of  the  soil  to  act  partly  as  a  fertilizer 
and  partly  as  a  protection  to  the  sets.  Is 
this  a  good  plan?  If  so,  should  the  ma¬ 
nure  used  as  a  top-dressing  be  fresh  or 
well  rotted? 

Ans. — Yes,  it  is  too  late.  There  is  a 
variety,  a  strain  of  the  potato  onion, 
that  is  planted  in  the  Fall,  but  they 
must  be  planted  early  enough  that  they 
may  start  to  grow  and  form  a  root 
growth  in  the  Fall ;  otherwise  they 
would  be  apt  to  rot.  Your  idea  of 
covering  them  with  manure  is  all  right 
if  you  plant  them  at  some  future  time. 
In  the  Spring  take  a  fork  and  remove 
the  coarse  part  of  the  manure,  leaving 
the  finer  portion  for  the  young  onions 
to  come  up  through,  which  would  insure 
a  good  crop.  For  early  Spring  onions 
to  bunch  and  sell  green,  we  have  had 
good  results  with  the  Egyptian  or  Win¬ 
ter  onions.  They  should  be  planted 
early  in  September,  that  they  may  get  a 
good  growth  in  the  Fall  before  the 
freezing  weather  comes.  Of  this  va¬ 
riety  we  set  both  the  tops  and  bottoms, 
dividing  the  latter  just  before  the 
ground  freezes.  We  take  up  a  lot  of 
them,  set  them  in  flat  boxes,  then  in 
the  Winter  remove  to  the  greenhouse ; 
set  them  under  the  benches  or  in  some 
corner,  and  in  a  week  or  two  they  have 
started  nice  green  tops  and  are  ready 
to  dress  and  prepare  for  market.  They 
are  very  hardy,  do  not  need  any  cover¬ 
ing  in  Winter,  and  start  to  grow  early 
in  the  Spring.  They  require  very  rich 
ground,  well  manured,  to  do  their  best. 

Ohio.  j.  s.  B. 

Crops  for  the  Canal  Zone. 

M.,  Ancon ,  Canal  Zone. — I  am  a  “back- 
to-the-lauder”  here  in  the  tropics,  and  do 
not  know  all  about  the  proper  fools  and 
implements  for  certain  work.  I  have  an 
orange  grove  of  about  1,000  trees,  irregu¬ 
larly  planted,  with  roots  on  the  surface 
in  some  places,  and  many  weeds.  I  wish  to 
clean  this  up  with  a  small  tractor  I  am 
building.  What  can  I  use  to  break  up  the 
soil,  destroy  the  weeds  and  make  ready  to 
sow  or  plant  some  useful  cover  crop? 
Would  a  disk  harrow  be  suitable?  It  ap¬ 
pears  the  best  to  me.  Can  you  recommend 
a  low-growing  cover  crop  that  will  keep 
weeds  down,  yet  have  some  feeding  value? 
Perhaps  I  should  add  that  the  thermometer 
here  never  goes  above  94,  and  the  nights 
are  cool. 

Ans. — The  dwarfer  varieties  of  Soy 
bean  would  appear  to  be  the  most  avail¬ 
able  cover  crop  under  the  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  indicated.  The  Mung  bean, 
Phaseolus  radiatus,  native  to  the  high¬ 
lands  of  semi-tropical  China  and  India, 
is  also  worthy  of  consideration.  It  de¬ 
mands  a  rather  long  growing  season, 
but  not  an  excessively  high  average 


temperature.  The  hilly  portions  of  the 
Canal  Zone  should  suit  it  well.  The 
seeds  are  very  small  and  only  a  light 
covering  is  needed  to  insure  germina¬ 
tion.  While  comparatively  slow  in  start¬ 
ing,  the  Mung  bean  is  eventually  a 
strong  grower  and  should  be  highly 
useful  as  a  forage  plant  and  orchard 
cover  crop.  While  not  in  American 
commerce,  the  Chinese  merchants  that 
abound  in  Panama  could  probably  fur¬ 
nish  seeds.  There  is  also  a  possibility 
that  the  Hairy  vetch,  Vicia  villosa, 
would  be  practicable  under  the  described 
conditions.  The  disk  harrow  is  the 
proper  tool  to  use  if  sufficient  tractive 
power  is  available.  v. 


Seedling  Japan  Walnuts. 

I'.  P.  Pickerington,  Ohio,  asks  if  others 
had  propagated  Japan  walnuts  and  found 
them  true  to  name.  I  have  one  tree  and 
three  seedlings  grown  from  this  tree.  Two 
of  the  seedlings  have  borne  nuts,  not  just 
alike,  but  as  large  as  a  butternut.  Not 
as  good  quality,  but  very  much  better  than 
the  parent  nuts,  which  are  too  small  and 
not  very  good  quality.  My  idea  is  that 
there  being  no  other  Japanese  trees  around 
here  the  blosoms  were  fertilized  by  the  but¬ 
ternut.  The  Japan  nut  is  very  easy  to 
raise  from  seed,  and  a  great  bearer'  and 
quick  grower.  Is  the  timber  good  for 
anything?  o.  c.  c. 

Milford,  Mass. 


Planting  Peach  Seeds. 

What  method  is  used  to  open  peach 
pits  so  you  could  grow  them  to  bud? 

Gasport,  N.  Y.  u. 

One  method  is  to  bury  the  pits  in  sand 
in  a  trench  out  of  doors.  Many  of  them 
will  be  opened  by  the  frost.  They  are 
left  for  two  or  three  years,  the  nursery¬ 
man  going  over  them  several  times  each 
Spring  to  pick  out  those  that  have 
sprouted.  Another  method  is  to  pack  them 
in  a  warm  cellar  in  damp  sawdust.  Many 
of  them  will  sprout  in  Spring.  Cracking 
with  a  hammer  and  saving  the  meats  is 
not  successful,  as  a  large  proportion  fail  , 
to  grow. 


Mulching  Winter  Onions. 

Do  you  think  it  would  do  any  good  to 
mulch  Winter  onions?  h.  p.  g. 

Howard,  Pa. 

The  Winter  or  Egyptian  Perennial  onion 
is  entirely  hardy  and  is  seldom  or  ever 
injured  by  freezing.  If  planted  in  the 
latter  half  of  September  they  will  become 
so  firmly  rooted  in  the  ground  there  is 
very  little  danger  of  them  heaving  out  by 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing,  and  yet 
like  all  hardy  plants  they  greatly  benefit 
by  Winter  mulching.  Coarse,  strawy  horse 
manure  is  the  best  mulching  material  for 
this  crop,  and  should  be  applied  after 
ground  is  frozen,  in  sufficient  quautity  to 
shade  the  ground  well,  care  being  taken 
not  to  get  too  much  over  the  plants,  as 
more  or  less  damage  may  result  in  mild 
weather  of  an  open  Winter.  As  soon  as 
growth  starts  in  Spring,  the  covering  must 
be  removed  from  the  plants,  and  all  the 
coarse  litter  should  be  raked  off,  allowing 
only  that  part  to  remain  that  will  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  cultivation.  k. 


Privet  and  Roses. 

1.  Will  you  inform  me  when  to  take 
cuttings  of  my  privet  and  how  to  preserve 
them  for  next  Spring  planting?  2.  I  have 
also  fine  roses,  of  which  I  would  like  to 
make  cuttings ;  when  should  they  be  made 
and  how  preserve  them  for  Spring  planting, 
or  can  I  root  them  in  a  small  water-heated 
conservatory  on  my  rear  porch,  facing 
south?  During  sunshine  the  termometer 
rises  to  85  and  90  degrees,  but  during  the 
night  it  will  register  only  40  to  50  de¬ 
grees.  What  is  best  for  success?  Do  the 
cuttings  require  more  heat  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  than  from  the  top?  p.  k. 

Hazleton,  Pa. 

1.  _  Cuttings  of  ripened  privet  wood  are 
cut  in  the  Fall,  tied  in  bundles  and  buried 
in  sand  over  Winter.  In  the  Spring  they 
are  planted,  before  growth  starts,  in  rich 
mellow  ground,  the  cuttings  being  set  four 
inches  apart,  in  rows  eight  inches  asunder. 
They  are  inserted  nearly  full  length,  merely 
the  top  bud  exposed,  and  are  given  clean 
cultivation.  When  the  shoots  are  about 
three  inches  long  they  are  pinched  back 
to  induce  bushy  growth,  and  this  is  re¬ 
peated  several  times  during  the  season. 

2.  We  are  not  told  whether  these  roses 
are  Hybrid  Remontant  or  Tea ;  we  can  only 
infer  that  they  are  garden  roses.  The 
common  way  of  propagating  roses  is  by 
means  of  short  cuttings  of  nearly  mature 
wood  from  plants  grown  iu  the  greenhouse ; 
these  cuttings  are  usually  made  in  Febru¬ 
ary  or  March,  and  are  rooted  under  glass 
with  a  mild  bottom  heat  of  G5  to  70  de¬ 
grees.  This  plan  is,  of  course,  impracti¬ 
cable  if  your  roses  are  planted  out  in  the 
garden,  iu  which  case  you  may  propagate 
by  layers,  ripe  wood  cuttings  in  Autumn,  or 
root  cuttings.  Make  some  cuttings  of  ripe 
wood  in  the  Fall,  insert  in  pans  or  boxes, 
and  put  in  your  greenhouse,  though  the 
day  temperature  suggests  the  need  of 
abundant  ventilation.  Root  cuttings  are 
made  in  the  Fall,  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
checked  by  cold,  and  pieces  of  the  roots 
may  be  dug  and  cut  off  without  disturbing 
the  whole  plant.  Cut  roots — the  larger 
pieces  are  best — into  two  or  three-inch 
lengths.  Pack  these  pieces  iu  well-drained 
boxes  or  large  flower  pots,  between  layers 
of  sphagnum  or  clean,  sharp  sand.  Burv 
the  receptacle  in  the  ground  in  a  dry- 
place  or  store  in  a  cool  cellar,  where  they 
may  be  examined  and  given  water  if  neces¬ 
sary.  By  Spring  each  cutting  should  show 
one  or  more  buds,  and  they  should  then  be 
planted  in  drills,  at  a  depth  of  two  Inches, 
the  ground  being  well  firmed  over  them. 
These  cuttings  usually  make  good  plants 
the  first  season.  Layering  in  the  Spring 
is  another  good  way  to  propagate  garden 
roses,  and  also  cuttings  of  ripened  wood, 
put  iu  the  open  ground  after  flowering, 
and  closely  covered  with  a  bell  glass  or 
glass  jar.  By  the  next  season  these  are 
sturdy  plants. 


1  LET 
THE 
WIND 


PUMPY0UR 


WATER  FOR 

NOTHING 


WHY  PAY  FOR  GASOLINE 
WHEN  WIND  IS  FREE! 
Gfct  &  Big,  Heavy,  Powerful, 
Light  Running,  Double  Geared 


SAMSON 

WIND  MILL 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

We  also  build  Ideal  Feed 
Mills,  Pump  Jacks,  Hand 
Grinding  Mills  for  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ers,  Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage 
Cutters  and  Brats  Candle  Sticks 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
188  Samson  Avenue  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS  r 


SPRAYERS  NECESSARY 

Some  States  make  you  spray  now;  others  will 
follow  soon.  _  But  you  must  apply  right  solu¬ 
tions,  at  the  right  time,  in  the  right  way.  You 
need  a.  Sprayer  with  best  pumps 
and  adjustments  for  your  purpose. 


ISON  ME 


SPRAYERS 

lhave  these  advantages.  40  com¬ 
binations— Bucket,  Knapsack, 
Barrel,  Traction  and  Power  Spray¬ 
ers — $3  to  $300.  Pumps  outside, 

will  not  corrode;  handle  any  solution. 
Sprayers  in  units,  complete  or  in  parts  to  build  up 
'  those  already  in  use.  Ask  your  dealer  ~ 
to  show  them  and  write  for  new  booklet, 

J  “Spraying  Vines,  Trees  and , 

I  Bushes."  We  also  make  full  line  ( 

I  potato  machines,  garden  tools,  etc. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 

Bo*  1U2N 
^Grenloch,  N.  J. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

“KANT-KLOG” 

SPRAYERS 

Gets  twice  the  results  — — — 
with  same  labor  and  fluid.  Os35--'" 

Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewash¬ 
ing, etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Booklet  free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 

195  BROADWAY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

QAVE  25  TO  50  PER  CENT.  ON  HARNESS.  Buy  direct 
w  from  factory,  No  traveling  men.  Get  our  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Cast  iron  contract  given  on  all 
work.  Read  what  out-  Grange  say  of  us. 

BROWN,  WHITTEN  &  CO.,  Pine  Busli.N.Y. 


There  will  NEVER  be  enough  num¬ 
ber  one  apples— ALWAYS  too  many 
r  cider  apples.  Don’t  waste  your  time 
and  your  trees  growing  inferior  grades 
Use  "Scalecide"  the  one  sure  spray  for 
San  Jose  scale,  and  produce  number 
one  fruit.  “Scalecide”  is  100f«  efficient 
against  scale  and  has  marked  fungi- 
cidai  properties.  Used  by  best  orchard- 
lsts  the  world  over.  Endorsed  by  Ex- 
periment  Stations.  Our  SERVICE 
D  EPA  RTM  ENT  furnishes  everything 
for, the  orchard.  Write  today  to  Dept, 
a  for  new  booklet— “Pratt’s  Hand- 
book  for  Fruit  Growers"  and  "Scale- 
cide  the  Tree  Saver."  Both  free. 

B  G  PRATT  COMPANY 
50  Church  Street  New  York  City 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
1  we  were  using  com¬ 
mon  sprayers  in  our  own 
orchards— found  their  defects 
and  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting!  Large,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  Catalog  and  Treatise 
on  spraying  Free. 

&  MORLEYMFG.  CO.,  Box  5,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich, 


MORRILL 


TAHL  SPRAYERS 


We  will  ship  you  any  Barrel  Spray¬ 
ing  Outfit  in  our  catalog  for  a  thor¬ 
ough  Ten-Days’  FREE  Test. 

Get  Our  New  Catalog 
—Special  Free  Trial  Offer 

Direcr-from-factory-to-farm  Selling  plan 
saves  you  fully  40* .  I  f  not  greatest  bargain 
you  ever  saw,  return  it— test  costs  nothing. 

Wm.  Stahl  Sprayer  Co.,  Box  335  Quincy,  III* 


DOMESTIC 
HIGH  PRESSURE 
SPPAYING  OUTFITS 

Domestic  Engine  o  Pump  Co 
ShippensAurp  fh. 


“Made  Money  by  Spraying” 

Farmers  and  Fruit  Growers,  this  is  our  new  book,  just 
issued.  Send  for  a  free  copy  to-day.  It  tells  how  many 
farmers  have  grown  from  poverty  to  affluence  simply  by 
spraying  their  fruit  trees.  Shows  how  as  much  money  can 
be  made  from  two  or  three  acres  of  trees  as  from  a  100-acre 
farm  in  the  West.  Gives  valuable  information  on  how  and 
when  to  spray  to  produce  the  best  results— what  solution  to 
use— how  to  sell  to  advantage,  etc.  Also  illustrates  and 
describes  the  famous 

Domestic  Sprayers 

Most  durable,  economical  and  efficient  sprayers  on  the  market.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  experiment  stations  and  used  by  up-to-date  fruit  growers 
everywhere.  Made  in  different  styles  and  sizes,  from  1  to  3  h.  p.,  with 
or  without  trucks.  Designed  so  that  engine  can  be  easily  detached  from 
sprayer  and  used  for  any  kind  of  work,  like  pumping  water,  sawing 
wood,  running  separator,  etc. 

DOMESTIC  ENGINE  AND  PUMP  CO.,  Box  503,  Shippensburg.Pa. 


Spray  Your  Young  Orchard 

Start  spraying  as  soon  as  you  plant  the  trees — and  keep  it  up.  Kill  the  bugs; 
o„„i„  fungus;  keep  the  little  trees  clean,  and  they’ll  grow  faster  and  stronger. 

They  will  bear  earlier  and  bigger  crops  of  finest  quality  fruit.  You’ll  gei 
more  bushels  to  the  tree  and  more  money  to  the  bushel. 


Deming 


Spray  Pumps 


are  made  for  thejittle  orchard  and  the  big  one — more  than  twenty  styles. 
Brass  wherever  liquid  touches.  High  pressure.  Do  more  work  in  a  day 
and  do  it  better.  Made  for  years  and  used  everywhere.  See  them  at 
your  dealer’s,  or  write  us. 

New  catalog — FREE — tells  all  about  spray  pumps,“The  World’s  Best,” 
and  nozzles,  and  contains  valuable  spraying  calendar,  with  formulae. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY,  200  Depot  Street,  Salem,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  Hand  and  Power  Pumps  for  All  Uses 


These  Harrows  Are  For 

Intensive  Tillage 


Remember,  the  CUTAWAY  disk  is  the  original 
“cutaway”;  the  CUTAWAY  double  action  harrow, 
the  original  double  action;  the  CUTAWAY  reversible  har¬ 
row,  the  original  reversible;  the  CUTAWAY  extension  head 
harrow,  the  original  extension  head.  CUTAWAY  double 
action  harrows  have  all  four  of  their  gangs 
compactly  hung  on  one  rigid  main  frame, 
which  is  the  secret  of  successful  double 
action  harrows.  That  is  one  reason  why 


All  Cutaway 
Single  A  cl  ion 
Harrows  Are 
Reversible 


double  action  harrows  grind  and  pulverize  the  soil 
finer  than  other  harrows.  CUTAWAY  double 
actions  are  all  equipped  with  the  detachable 
jointed  tongue,  which  can  be  removed  or  replaced 
in  one  minute,  making  the  harrow  into  either 
a  tongue  or  tongueless  machine  as  desired.  Both 
the  single  action  and  the  doubleaction  are  made 
with  extension  heads  for  orchard  work,  and  can 
be  closed  for  regular  field  work.  They  are 
equipped  with  the  famous  CLARK  cutlery 
steel  disks,  forged  sharp.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  Cutaway  implements.  If  he 
can’t,  write  us.  Ask  for  new  4S-page  book, 
” The  Soil  and  Intensive  Tillage," 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co.  839  Main  street.  Hi^ganum*  Conn. 

Makers  of  the  original  CLARK  “  Cutaway  **  implements 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  pood  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  j  ogucs.  but  wc  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Tell  us  your  experience  with  the  parcels  post — 
whether  it  be  satisfactory  or  not.  The  service  started 
promptly  at  midnight  of  the  old  year.  Some  remark¬ 
able  shipments  were  made,  including  a  live  bulldog. 
Gov.  Wilson  received  a  box  of  apples  as  his  first 
parcel  under  the  new  law.  “Comfort  me  with  apples,” 
feaid  the  Hebrew  poet.  As  President,  Mr.  Wilson 
will  need  half  a  dozen  apples  per  day  to  keep  good 
natured ! 

* 

The  inauguration  address  of  Gov.  Wm.  Sulzer  of 
New  York  is  the  most  sensible  document  of  the  sort 
we  have  read  in  25  years.  Most  of  such  speeches  are 
full  of  big,  rolling  sentences,  which  really  mean  little 
besides  guff  and  bombast.  When  we  read  them  we 
think,  “Here  is  a  man  of  wind  getting  ready  to  blow 
himself  away  from  his  promises  in  case  it  seems  good 
politics  to  do  so!”  Mr.  Sulzer  used  plain,  simple 
language,  which  all  can  understand.  If  he  sticks  to 
his  words  the  people  will  stick  to  him.  He  will  be 
watched  as  Governor  never  was  before ! 

* 

In  former  years  we  have  had  hundreds  of  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  value  of  waste  materials,  such  as  saw¬ 
dust,  pomace,  ashes  or  plastering.  This  is  an  age  of 
saving,  and  we  must  all  hunt  for  plant  food  wherever 
we  can  find  it.  In  order  to  help  in  this  hunt  we  have 
prepared  a  little  pamphlet  on  “Plant  Food  Wastes.” 
This  gives  average  analyses  of  50  or  more  articles 
often  thrown  away,  and  brief  notes  about  using  them 
effectively.  You  may  he  throwing  away  the  equivalent 
of  several  tons  of  fertilizer  in  your  failure  to  secure 
some  of  these  wastes. 

* 

Mr.  Cosgrove  has  referred  several  times  to  the  fine 
record  of  the  English  hens  in  that  egg-laying  contest. 
A  good  many  reasons  for  their  excellence  have  been 
advanced.  The  most  probable  reason  is  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  breeders  have  been  selecting  their  breeding  stock 
for  utility.  Their  show  “scale  of  points”  seems  to 
spell  egg.  In  America  it  has  run  too  much  to  feather 
and  exterior  points.  The  American  show  ring  has 
not  given  the  utility  bird  a  square  deal,  and  until  we 
get  more  feathers  out  of  their  pedigree  the  American 
birds  will  he  likely  to  travel  in  the  dust  scratched  up 
by  the  English  Leghorns.  Let  us  get  back  to  eggs! 

*  ** 

One  of  our  readers  sends  an  advertisement  of  a 
Southern  land  company  which,  among  other  remark¬ 
able  things,  states  that  the  location  is  “a  home  land 
with  30  millions  of  neighbors  within  a  half  day’s 
ride.”  Our  friend  wants  to  know : 

Are  the  thirty  millions  of  neighbors  within  half  a  day's 
ride  of  the  cities  of  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  combined 
with  the  mosquitoes  of  the  Gulf  Country?  Isn't  that 
one-tliird  the  population  of  our  country? 

We  think  you  will  be  obliged  to  count  in  many 
mosquitoes  and  rabbits  in  order  to  get  this  large 
gathering  of  “neighbors.”  This  is  just  “guff”  and 
nothing  more.  It  is  easy  to  take  wild  land  and  tell 
wilder  stories  about  it.  Now  and  then  you  can  get 
wild  men  to  believe  the  yarns.  That  is  about  all  there 
is  to  the  land  shark  business. 

* 

A  dozen  or  more  of  eminent  citizens  are  Joeing 
groomed  and  boomed  by  their  friends  for  the  agri¬ 
cultural  place  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  Cabinet.  Of  course 
these  gentlemen  must  know  that  the  lightning  is  not 
going  to  strike  them.  Without  question  Mr.  Wilson 
has  already  decided  this  part  of  his  woes.  To  con¬ 
tinue  these  various  Cabinet  campaigns  will  merely 
make  annoyance  for  the  new  President.  Why,  then, 
do  not  these  men  become  wise  and  accept  the  situa¬ 
tion?  Probably  they  reason  that  by  making  a  good 
showing  of  strength  they  will  get  in  line  for  some¬ 
thing  else.  We  have  been  asked  to  support  four  dif¬ 
ferent  men — only  one  with  the  remotest  chance  of 
being  selected.  Why  not  let  Mr.  Wilson  alone  to 
select  his  own  Cabinet  officers  in  his  own  way? 


There  is  another  instance  of  what  this  fool  game 
law  of  New  York  comes  to  on  page  47.  Coons  come 
high  in  this  State.  They  may  rob  your  hen  roost  and 
do  even  a  better  job  than  those  “brave  defenders” 
did  in  Connecticut,  hut  the  State  will  not  pay  the 
damage,  and  if  you  get  rid  of  the  cocn  you  must 
expect  to  shed  some  of  your  money.  They  do  things 
better  in  Iowa,  as  we  learn  from  the  following: 

George  A.  Lincoln,  State  game  warden,  declared  in  a 
letter  to  the  State  executive  council  recently  that  new 
legislation  is  needed  to  protect  the  people  of  the  western 
part  of  the  State  against  wild  deer.  There  are  several 
hundred  deer  in  Pottawattamie  and  Shelby  counties,  and 
in  some  respect  they  are  a  menace  to  the  people.  Mr. 
Lincoln  said  the  bucks  at  this  season  of  the  year  are 
vicious. 

In  our  Eastern  States  the  sports  protect  the  coons 
and  skunks  and  deer,  while  in  Iowa  the  State  tries 
to  protect  the  people.  That  seems  to  he  because  the 
people  get  closer  to  the  heart  of  things. 

* 

Salute  the  Flag! 

Beat  the  drums! 

Sing  America ! 

Do  anything  else  you  please  which  will  show  that 
great  patriotic  results  are  in  sight.  You  remember 
that  during  the  late  “war”  in  New  England  certain 
“brave  defenders  of  our  national  honor”  hailing  from 
New  York  robbed  a  Connecticut  henroost.  They  did 
not  take  the  roosters  or  veteran  old  hens — nothing  but 
plump  young  pullets  would  suit  these  soldiers,  and 
they  got  63  good  birds.  These  soldiers  represented 
New  York  State,  and  that  Commonwealth  of  uncom¬ 
mon  wealth  is  responsible.  The  R.  N.-Y.  started  out 
to  help  the  owner  of  these  pullets  collect  his  claim. 
We  were  referred  to  five  men  one  after  the  other — 
but  now  at  last  Number  6  comes  forward,  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  the  claim  has  been  presented  and  wants  to 
know  if  the  price  is  fair  for  pullets  “on  the  hoof.” 
This  means  progress,  and  unless  some  other  military 
man  wants  a  hand  in  it  we  think  the  claim  will  he 
paid.  We  have  tried  the  teeth  of  printer’s  ink  on  a 
good  many  different  propositions,  hut  military  red 
tape  is  the  toughest  beefsteak  we  have  seen  yet. 

* 

All  over  the  country  our  people  have  been  reading 
about  the  “Suffrage  army”  which  marched  from  New 
York  to  Albany.  It  is  true  that  a  few  women  did 
walk  the  entire  distance,  though  most  of  the  starters 
fell  out  along  the  way.  This  “army”  halted  for  din¬ 
ner  at  the  house  of  one  of  our  readers.  It  was  rain¬ 
ing  hard,  yet  the  “army”  leader  ’phoned  that  it  was 
“a  lovely  day.”  They  were  cheerful  and  “game,”  and 
this  helped  them  all  along  the  way.  Of  course  the 
object  of  this  “march”  was  to  attract  attention  to  the 
cause  of  “Votes  for  Women.”  If  50  farmers  were  to 
tramp  across  New  York  to  Albany  and  ask  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  pass  a  commission  house  bill,  their  cause 
would  receive  10  times  as  much  attention  from  city 
people  as  ever  before.  Many  of  our  country  readers 
do  not  realize  that  this  “votes  for  women”  is  really 
an  industrial  movement.  Until  a  man  comes  to  a 
great  city  like  New  York  hunting  for  an  ordinary 
office  job,  he  does  not  realize  how  women  and  girls 
have  almost  monopolized  certain  lines  of  industry. 
The  typewriter,  adding  machines  and  cash  register  are 
revolutionizing  business.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
the  average  untrained  man  will  he  forced  to  compete 
more  and  more  with  women  for  his  employment. 
What  is  to  become  of  these  men?  'Who  are  to  be 
our  home-makers  of  the  future?  Are  women  to  re¬ 
ceive  man’s  pay  for  their-  labor,  or  if  not  who  is  to 
hold  the  difference?  These  are  a  few  of  the  hard 
questions  coming  out  of  the  shadow  thrown  by  the 
banner  of  “votes  for  women.” 

* 

We  will  ask  you  to  study  the  article  on  the  Fort 
Wayne  market  and  also  the  “findings  of  the  court,” 
printed  on  the  next  page.  Both  of  these  will  be  val¬ 
uable  when  it  comes  to  developing  a  market  in  your 
town.  The  court  declares  in  effect,  that  a  public  mar¬ 
ket  is  a  public  convenience.  That  is  right,  for  it  is 
both  a  profit  and  a  convenience  for  the  buying  public 
to  have  the  right  to  meet  conveniently  farmers  and 
others  who  have  food  for  direct  sale.  In  many  cases 
the  so-called  “city  fathers”  seem  to  think  it  their 
chief  duty  to  keep  consumer  and  producer  apart,  so 
that  the  middlemen  may  have  the  chance  to  obtain  a 
larger  share.  This  Indiana  court  says  that  the  city 
should  “afford  every  convenience  to  those  who  have 
such  produce  for  sale.”  Let  us  get  that  point  first 
and  stick  to  it.  Next  the  court  declares  that  the 
object  of  a  public  market  is  not  to  raise  revenue.  The 
city  should  only  expect  to  pay  fair  expenses  and  stop 
there.  The  judge  cut  the  Fort  Wayne  charges  in 
two  on  this  theory,  and  he  was  right,  for  the  city  has 
no  business  making  a  profit  out  of  a  public  benefit. 
The  best  thing  of  all  to  remember  is  the  way  those 
Indiana  farmers  finally  secured  their  rights.  A  single 


man  would  have  had  no  show.  A  large  organization 
would,  very  likely,  have  fallen  apart,  but  a  federa¬ 
tion  endured.  In  that  experience  lies  the  hope  for 
most  organizations  of  farmers.  The  small  home  club 
or  league  may  be  bound  tightly  together.  Then  these 
clubs  may  be  organized  into  a  federation.  There  is 
the  story  in  a  few  words.  The  small  organization 
forms  a  unit  which  will  not  crumble  when  the  pinch 

comes,  for  it  is  a  separate  and  solid  part  by  itself. 

* 

At  the  opening  of  the  3'ear  it  is  customary  to  look 
both  ways — backward  and  into  the  future.  Looking 
backward  is  not  much  in  our  line,  but  to  the  man  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  the  future  is  interesting.  We  have 
already  given  the  estimated  population  of  New  York 
City.  Here  it  is  again  : 

In  1910 .  4.S1 0.000 

3  920 .  7,000,000 

1930 .  9.SOO.OOO 

3  940 .  13.700,000 

1950 .  19.250,000 

Eagle  Rock  is  a  high  point  of  land  not  far  from 

Orange,  N.  J.  The  chances  are  that  your  grandchild 
will  be  able  to  stand  on  this  high  place,  and,  on  a 
clear  day  look  down  upon  the  homes  of  20,000,000 
people.  That  is  more  than  are  to  be  found  to-day  in 
all  the  States  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  And  100 
miles  away  along  the  Delaware  in  that  day  will  be 
grouped  at  least  12,000,000  more.  And  down  along 
the  coast  from  Sandy  Hook  each  Summer  will  be 
millions  of  visitors  added  from  the  interior.  New 
Jersey  touches  two  of  the  world’s  greatest  cities.  In 
the  years  to  come  there  will  be  no  spot  on  earth  of 
equal  size  so  densely  populated  or  with  such  wonder¬ 
ful  markets  for  the  finer  kinds  of  food.  And  in 
those  days  society  will  be  forced  to  admit  that  the 
hand  which  feeds  the  city  is  far  more  of  a  necessity 
than  he  who  simply  runs  the  errands  of  mankind. 

* 

Our  first  page  picture  shows  what  we  expect  to 
see  as  the  result  of  parcels  post.  We  have  never  had 
any  thought  that  this  new  system  would  revolutionize 
industry  or  country  life  all  at  once.  It  may  take 
months  or  years  to  adapt  it  properly  or  get  it  into 
satisfactory  working  order.  It  is  just  the  beginning 
of  a  new  and  useful  transportation  privilege  which 
may  be  developed  into  a  great  and  far-reaching  bene¬ 
fit.  We  shall  not  join  the  chorus  of  snarls  and  crit¬ 
icisms  which  many  who  ought  to  know  better  are 
starting.  True,  the  service  which  Congress  has  given 
us  is  inadequate,  and  not  whpt  we  desired  or  deserved. 
We  could  easily  pick  a  dozen  holes  in  it.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  all  we  could  force  the  last  Congress  to  give  us, 
and  we  can,  if  we  will,  use  it  to  prove  all  we  have 
claimed  for  parcels  post,  and  thus  secure  the  unan¬ 
swerable  argument  of  facts  when  we  demand  a  bet¬ 
ter  system.  We  therefore  urge  all  our  friends  to 
make  a  patient  study  of  the  system,  and  when  they 
understand  it  make  all  possible  use  of  it.  We  shall 
have  what  we  want  in  time,  and  the  way  to  it  lies 
through  proving  the  principle  of  parcels  post  in  the 
present  bill.  It  is  unfortunate  that  some  good  people 
act  as  if  they  thought  all  their  troubles  were  over 
when  Congress  passes  some  desired  legislation.  In 
fact,  trouble  really  begins  with  such  passage,  for  we 
must  then  come  forward  and  ourselves  do  the  part 
which  Congress  cannot  do  for  us. 

BREVITIES. 

Oxe  good  thing  about  a  sweep  power — it  keeps  the 
young  horses  busy. 

This  warm  weather  is  not  an  acceptable  gift  to  fruit 
growers.  It  may  mean  sunscald  and  frozen  buds  later. 

In  making  your  New  Year's  “resolutions”  consider  the 
following  :  “Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast 
himself  as  he  that  puttetli  it  off.” 

IF  you  had  put  that  money  you  sunk  in  a  rubber 
plantation  into  your  own  farm  and  stretched  your  faith 
a  little  this  might  be  a  happier  New  Year. 

A  Pennsylvania  judge  dismissed  his  court  when  the 
public  spraying  demonstrators  came  to  town.  The  judge 
advis<*d  all  court  house  people  to  go  and  see  the  spraying. 
A  wise  judge. 

Colorado  potato  growers  are  startled  at  the  new 
diseases  marching  upon  them.  They  are  asking  the  State 
to  put  up  the  money  for  experiments  in  studying  these 
pests.  Unless  they  can  be  headed  off  there  will  be  great 
trouble. 

The  Housewives'  League  is  now  turning  its  attention  to 
reducing  the  price  of  apples  to  the  consumer  in  New 
York.  The  League  thinks  15  cents  a  quart  for  medium 
grade  apples  is  too  high,  compared  with  prices  paid  the 
producers. 

Drought  and  hurricanes  will  cause  the  Jamaica  banana 
crop  to  be  about  1.000,000  bunches  short  this  year,  but 
it  is  expected  that  increased  yield  in  other  West  Indian 
Islands,  and  iu  Central  America,  will  make  up  the  deficit. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  Jamaica  alone 
exported  44,520,530  bunches  of  bananas. 

When  the  Chinese  began  to  cut  off  their  queues  they  prob¬ 
ably  did  not  realize  how  they  helped  workers  in  American 
factories.  There  is  now  a  good  trade  in  clothing,  hats  and 
caps,  shoes,  canes,  shirts,  collars  and  ties.  Barber  tools 
and  toilet  articles  are  also  iu  demand.  This  is  like 
making  five  hairs  grow  where  one  grew  before. 
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FARM  CREDITS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

No.  2. 

Last  week  we  discussed  the  difficulties 
and  expense  that  farmers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  experience  in  financing  farm  mort¬ 
gages,  and  in  securing  capital  and  credit 
for  the  operation  of  the  farm.  In 
previous  articles  of  this  series,  we  have 
seen  that  practically  every  country  of 
Europe  has  adopted  a  system  of  finance 
suitable  to  agricultural  requirements 
both  in  realty  loans  and  in  personal 
credit.  We  have  no  such  system.  Our 
banking  system  and  bonding  laws  were 
devised  for  other  interests.  They  are 
not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  farm. 
The  national  banks  are  by  law  forbid¬ 
den  to  loan  on  farm  mortgages ;  and 
as  a  rule  do  not  loan  to  farm  interests. 
With  us  every  business  is  provided  with 
a  system  of  credits  and  finance  suitable 
to  its  needs,  except  the  business  of  the 
farm.  Let  a  man  propose  to  build  a 
railroad,  develop  a  mine  or  start  a  store, 
or  organize  a  company  for  any  purpose 
whatever,  the  facilities  of  our  banks, 
and  our  stock  exchanges  offer  him  the 
means  to  finance  his  undertaking.  Even 
the  form  of  credits  and  nomenclature 
of  the  banks  and  exchanges — and  often 
these  institutions  themselves — are  at  the 
disposal  of  get-rich-quick  promoters  and 
gold-brick  vendors  with  schemes  to  rob 
the  producer  and  inexperienced  in¬ 
vestors  of  their  meagre  savings.  The 
farmer  is  the  main  support  of  many  of 
these  enterprises,  legitimate  and  other¬ 
wise.  He  produces  the  raw  material  to 
clothe  and  feed  the  whole  people.  Let 
the  farmers  of  this  country  take  one 
full  holiday  and  neglect  their  milking  and 
next  morning  twenty  millions  of  city 
breakfast  tables  will  be  in  confusion. 
Let  them  continue  the  holiday  for  a 
week,  and  your  city  families  will  be  in 
despair.  If  the  farmers  of  the  countrv 
went  on  strike  for  three  months,  and 
consumed  their  own  products,  moss 
would  grow  on  the  stone  steps  of  your 
banks  and  on  the  marble  columns  of 
your  stock  exchanges.  The  farmer’s  as¬ 
sets  in  lands  and  buildings  and  produce 
are  the  most  stable  in  the  world.  His 
habits  of  prudence  and  thrift  and  in¬ 
dustry  afford  the  strongest  element  of 
moral  credit,  yet  he  alone  is  without 
the  facilities  to  finance  his  business 
promptly  and  economically. 

A  banking  system  suited  to  the  pe¬ 
culiar  needs  of  the  farm  is  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  necessity.  Bankers  and  states¬ 
men  and  economists  and  students  almost 
universally  admit  the  need  of  it. 
banners  demand  it,  and  it  remains  only 
to  devise  the  legal  machinery  to  put  it 
in  operation. 

What  will  the  system  be?  Before 
discussing  that  feature,  it  may  be  well 
to  dispel  some  illusions  that  have 
found  occasional  expression  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  farm  credits.  To  the  few 
who  have  made  a  study  of  the  subject 
as  practiced  in  the  countries  of  Europe, 
the  principles  are  simple  enough,  but  it 
is  not  at  all  strange  that  people  who 
have  received  their  information  from 
the  mass  of  confused  published  matter 
on  the  subject  in  this  country,  should 
entertain  some  erroneous  impressions. 
This  confusion  has  been  encouraged  by 
the  fact  that  in  some  of  the  European 
countries,  cooperative  banks  have  been 
to  some  extent  subsidized,  and  other¬ 
wise  favored  by  government  assistance. 
This  has  led  to  the  erroneous  conclusion 
that  cooperative  credits  meant  that  any¬ 
one  could  join  a  cooperative  society 
and  get  money  out  of  it  or  from  the 
government  without  regard  to  his  ma¬ 
terial  or  moral  worth.  Of  course  co¬ 
operative  credit  means  nothing  of  the 
kind.  In  the  first  place  the  government 
is  not  expected  with  us  to  furnish  a 
cent.  In  the  countries  of  Europe  where 
cooperation  has  been  most  successful 
no  government  subsidv  has  been  asked 
or  accepted.  We  ask  the  government  to 
do  for  the  farm  system  of  finance  even 
less  than  it  has  already  done  for  the 
system  devised  for  other  business  inter¬ 
ests.  We  ask  it  only  to  give  us  the 
legal  _  machinery  by  which  we  can 
mobilize  and  standardize  our  own  forms 
of  credit  and  market  the  evidences  of 
our  wealth  for  purposes  of  credit.  We 
ask  less  because  in  times  of  stress  the 
government  places  treasury  deposits  in 
the  banks  devoted  to  other  business 
interests.  We  do  not  ask  this,  but  the 
present  banking  system  is  under  govern¬ 
ment  control  and  supervision,  and  we 
ask  even  more  stringent  supervision, 
and  control  of  our  system.  No  one 
then  need  hope  to  get  anything  out  of 
the  government  through  cooperative 
banks  on  the  lines  proposed.  Govern¬ 
ment  aid  is  a  different  proposition,  and 
what  may  or  may  not  be  done  in  that 
line  later  on  is  entirely  beside  the  pres¬ 
ent  question.  Moreover  each  member 
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of  a  cooperative  credit  society  or  bank, 
is  personally  interested  to  see  that  mem¬ 
bership  is  confined  to  worthy  farmers, 
and  that  no  member  be  allowed  to  bor¬ 
row  from  the  organization  except  those 
who  demonstrate  personal  worth  and 
produce  satisfactory  security.  It  is  a 
system  that  tends  to  increase  the  aver¬ 
age  of  moral  worth  in  a  neighborhood, 
because  a  moral  delinquent  cannot  hope 
to  benefit  by  a  system  that  depends  on 
the  confidence  of  his  neighbors.  It  en¬ 
courages  thrift  and  system,  and  prompt¬ 
ness,  because  all  of  these  qualities  are 
insisted  on  by  the  cooperative  credit 
system.  If  you  have  farm  property 
in  any  shape,  the  system  will  enable 
you  to  use  it  as  credit  for  productive 
purposes  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest. 
But  those  who  are  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing  will  be  disappointed 
with  the  cooperative  credit  system. 

JOHN  J.  DILLON. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — More  tlian  .$1,000,000  worth 
of  automobiles  have  been  stolen  in  New 
York  city  in  the  last  five  years.  Fewer 
than  half  of  these  have  been  recovered  and 
the  situation  is  growing  so  acute  that  in¬ 
surance  companies  which  have  been  obliged 
to  stand  the  loss  have  hired  private  de¬ 
tective  agencies  to  apprehend  the  bands  of 
thieves  who  are  leagued  with  the  owners 
of  disreputable  garages.  Numerous  arrests 
have  been  made  but  a  remarkably  small 
number  of  convictions  secured. 

The  New  York  Telephone  Company,  which 
has  been  protesting  against  the  use  by  H. 
Lee  and  Robert  II.  Sellers  of  the  name 
of  the  Metropolitan  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  in  selling  bonds  for  their 
Telepost  company  and  allied  enterprises, 
filed  suit  December  26  in  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a  permanent  injunction.  The 
complaint  alleges  that  the  name  is  being 
used  as  the  result  of  a  “wicked,  evil,  fraud¬ 
ulent  Scheme”  to  sell  bonds  of  little  or  no 
value  to  the  public. 

Fairbanks  and  central  Alaska  held  their 
Fourth  of  July  and  New  Year's  eve  celebra¬ 
tion  together  December  31  with  elaborate 
fireworks  brought  by  the  last  steamer  be¬ 
fore  navigation  closed.  Summer  twilight 
makes  July  fireworks  displays  impossible  in 
this  latitude,  so  fireworks  were  subscribed 
for  last  July,  to  be  set  off  New  Year's  eve. 
Thousands  of  miners  came  to  see  the  show. 
Bonfires  on  top  of  the  snow  kept  the  mul¬ 
titudes  warm. 

A  cashier's  check  for  $20,000  was  turned 
over  to  Clerk  Darling  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  Boston,  December  27,  by 
Charles  F.  Choate,  counsel  to  the  Barre 
Wool  Combing  Company  of  South  Barre, 
Mass.,  to  pay  a  fine  of  $1,000  each  on  20 
British  subjects  which  the  company 
brought  to  this  country  to  work  in  its  mills 
in  violation  of  the  contract  labor  laws. 

The  jury  in  the  dynamite  conspiracy  case 
at  Indianapolis  reported  in  court  December 
28,  finding  38  of  the  40  defendants  guilty 
on  all  the  counts  of  the  indictments.  Dan¬ 
iel  Buckley  of  Davenport.  Ia.,  and  Herman 
Seiffert  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  were  declared 
not  guilty  and  were  freed.  There  were  52 
counts  of  conspiracy  and  unlawfully  trans¬ 
porting  dynamite,  and  the  penalty  is  severe. 
Among  the  convicted  are  Frank  M.  Ryan, 
president  of  the  International  Association 
of  Bridge  and  Structural  Irou  Workers; 
John  T.  Butler  of  Buffalo,  vice-president; 
Herbert  S.  Hocken,  formerly  of  Detroit, 
former  secretary,  and  Olaf  A.  Tveitmoe  of 
San  Francisco,  secretary  of  the  California 
Building  Trades  Council.  The  full  penaltv 
for  the  crimes  is  from  18  months  to  two 
years  on  each  count  of  the  indictment. 
There  were  52  counts  in  all.  The  jury  had 
been  out  40  hours  and  25  minutes.  The 
verdict  was  a  general  one.  The  convicted 
men  were  sentenced  December  30.  Im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  federal  prison  at  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kan.,  was  the  punishment  imposed 
on  33  labor  union  oflicials.  Frank  M. 
Ryan  was  sentenced  to  serve  seven  years, 
the  heaviest  sentence  of  all.  He  is  the 
president  of  the  iron  workers’  international 
union.  Of  the  38  men  convicted  as  con¬ 
spirators  in  the  McNamara  dynamiting 
schemes  eight  were  given  prison  *  terms  of 
six  years  each.  These  eight  prisoners  were 
all  affiliated  with  Ryan.  Two  men  each 
were  given  four  years,  twelve  men  each 
were  given  three  years,  four  men  each  were 
given  two  years,  six  men  each  were  given 
one  year  and  one  day,  and  six  men,  includ¬ 
ing  Edward  Clark,  of  Cincinnati,  a  dyna¬ 
miter,  who  pleaded  guilty,  were  allowed 
their  liberty  on  suspended  sentences.  The 
elimination  of  those  who  received  suspend¬ 
ed  sentences  left  33  who  are  to  go  fo 
Leavenworth,  where  the  shortest  sentence 
will  be  one  year  and  one  day.  By  the 
liberation  of  Hiram  R.  Kline,  a  ‘former  offi¬ 
cial  of  the  carpenters’  union.  OPaf  A. 
Tveitmoe,  of  San  Francisco,  remained  as  the 
only  labor  union  official  among  the  pris¬ 
oners  not  related  with  the  ironworkers’ 
union.  Tveitmoe  was  charged  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  with  having  connived  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Ryan  and  the  McNamaras  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  life  and  property  on  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Coast. 

The  village  of  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  was  visited 
by  another  disastrous  fire  December  29,  the 
third  within  eight  days.  A  warehouse  con¬ 
taining  several  hundred  barrels  of  kero¬ 
sene  was  destroyed.  Twice  during  a  week 
previously  a  bad  fire  occurred.  Altogether 
the  property  burned  is  valued  at  $250,000. 
Threats  were  received  by  village  oflicials 
some  time  ago  that  if  opposition  to  the  par¬ 
don  of  “Big  Ed”  Kelley  developed  “veggs” 
would  burn  the  place;  Kelly  and  another 
“yegg”  are  serving  life  terms  in  Danne- 
mora  for  the  murder  of  a  night  watchman 
of  Sodus  three  years  ago.  An  application 
for  his  pardon  has  been  made  to  Governor 
Dix. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Officials  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  are  much  pleased  because 
at  the  State  Fair  at  Muskogee,  Okla.,  sev¬ 
eral  full-blooded  Indians  won  prizes  over 
their  white  competitors  for  exhibits  of 
corn,  cotton,  beans  and  some  other  farm 
products.  Joe  Kelly,  a  Mississippi  Choctaw, 
took  first  and  fourth  prizes  for  his  corn 
and  a  second  prize  for  cotton,  and  Silas 
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Bacon,  of  the  same  tribe,  won  first  and 
second  prizes  for  his  field  beans.  There 
were  other  scattered  prizes. 

The  Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Association 
will  hold  its  thirty-second  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  the  town  hall,  Meriden,  January  21- 
23  ;  annual  banquet  on  the  evening  of  the 
22d.  Among  speakers  promised  are  Profs. 
Win.  M.  Esten,  .T.  M.  Trueman.  Dr.  Charles 
Thom,  Mrs.  Addie  M.  Howe,  Prof.  Cyril  G. 
Hopkins  and  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry. 

The  Peninsula  Horticultural  Society  has 
a  valuable  program  arranged  for  its  twenty- 
sixth  annual  meeting  at  Wilmington,  Dei., 
January  14-16.  Beginning  the  evening  of 
January  15,  and  continuing  the  following 
day,  the  Delaware  Corn  Growers'  Associa¬ 
tion  has  arranged  a  valuable  program  at 
the  same  place. 

W.  W.  Finley,  president  of  the  Southern 
Railway  Company,  announced  December  30 
a  new  step  in  railway  cooperation  in  aid¬ 
ing  farmers — the  appointment  of  four 
agents  to  collect  and  give  information  as 
to  markets,  methods  of  packing,  shipping, 
etc.,  to  producers  in  the  territory  traversed 
by  the  lines  of  his  company.  These  agents 
will  have  headquarters  in  Atlanta,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  St.  Louis  and  Washington. 

PRODUCER  TO  CONSUMER  REGISTRY. 
— 51  rs.  Julian  Heath,  national  president  of 
the  Housewives  League,  has  taken  up  the 
scheme  of  bringing  together  the  farmer 
with  eggs,  butter  and  garden  truck  for 
sale  and  the  housekeeper  in  the  city  who 
wants  to  buy  the  freshest  and  best,  bv 
substituting  for  the  middleman  Uncle  Sam’s 
parcels  post.  The  League  is  establishing 
a  parcels  post  registry  which  will  act  as 
a  clearing  house  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer.  Registration  will  cost  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer  $1.  It  Is  the  League’s 
purpose  to  limit  membership  in  the  clearing 
house  to  _  housewives  in  this  city  and  pro¬ 
ducers  within  the  50  mile  zone  of  the  par¬ 
cels  post.  Similar  registries  are  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  other  cities  and  in  this  man¬ 
ner  the  entire  country  may  be  covered  in 
time.  It  is  understood  that  the  League 
intends  to  accept  registrations  from  farm¬ 
ers  of  excellent  repute  only,  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  send  their  products  to  steady  cus¬ 
tomers.  Housewives  desiring  foodstuffs  di¬ 
rect  from  the  farm  will  be  supplied  with  a 
list  of  producers  and  they  can  order  in 
various  quantities  up  to  eleven  pounds,  as 
they  please.  It  is  expected  that  the 
League's  parcels  post  registry  will  become 
very  popular  in  time,  not  only  because  it 
promises  economy,  but  because  it  will  carry 
more  or  less  of  a  guarantee  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  not  be  getting  cold  storage  ar¬ 
ticles  under  a  “strictly  fresh"  label.  The 
registry  will  be  in  charge  of  a  committee 
of  the  local  League,  of  which  Miss  Martha 
J.  Fuller  is  chairman.  The  headquarters 
of  the  registry  is  at  175  West  Eighty- 
eighth  street. 


A  PUBLIC  MARKET  IN  COURT. 

In  Circuit  Court, 

September  Term,  1911. 

State  of  Indiana, 

County  of  Allen. 

Michael  Sheridan,  et  al., 
vs. 

City  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Findings  of  Court. 

The  building  of  a  market  house  by  a 
city,  and  its  maintenance  should  be.  pri¬ 
marily,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
the  city.  The  people  of  the  city  need  the 
produce  of  the  farms  and  gardens,  and  the 
aim  of  the  city  government  should  be  to  af¬ 
ford  every  convenience  to  those  who  have 
such  produce  for  sale  that  they  may  be 
encouraged  to  bring  their  goods  to'  the 
market,  so  that  the  people  of  the  city  may 
be  able  to  buy  of  the  market-folk  at  a  fair 
and  reasonable  price.  The  aim  should  not 
be  to  raise  revenue.  Under  the  ordinance 
in  question  there  has  been  collected  each 
year  over  $3,500. 

The  people  of  this  city  have  caused  to 
be  erected  a  market-house ;  a  great  need ; 
and  are  taxed  to  pay  for  it ;  and  their 
desire  is  to  obtain  what  the  farmers  and 
gardeners  have  to  sell,  as  cheaply  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  aim  of  the  city  government 
should  be  to  afford  them  the  means  of 
gratifying  their  desire. 

The  price  for  tables  or  stalls  for  the 
convenience  of  the  farmers  and  gardeners 
to  sell  the  things  they  bring  to  market 

from  their  farms  and  gardens  should  bo 

very  moderate.  And  the  charges  for  super¬ 
vising  and  regulating  the  market  in  an 

orderly  maner  should  not  be  such  as  to 
be  a  burden  on  the  market-folk. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  farmers  and 
gardeners  should  have  a  reasonable  time 
within  which  to  dispose  of  their  goods.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  people 
who  go  to  market  to  buv  do  not  go  to 

market  very  early.  The  time  fixed  by  Sec¬ 
tion  2  of  the  Ordinance  of  the  Common 
Council  for  closing  the  market  at  eleven 
o’clock  a.  m.  on  each  market  day,  is  not 
reasonable ;  the  time  should  be  extended  to 
one  p.  m.  on  each  market  day. 

I  think  it  would  be  economical  and  just 
that  the  market-folk  should  gather  up  the 
refuse  of  their  produce  and  Take  it  away 
as  the  ordinance  provides,  and  that  the 
city  should  sweep  and  clean  up  the  market 
place  and  street  as  has  been  done  hereto¬ 
fore  by  the  city.  No  charge  should  be 
made  by  the  city  against  the  market  folk 
for  lighting  the  market  house,  for  water, 
for  insurance,  repair  of  building,  for  flush¬ 
ing  sewers,  nor  for  lamp  renewals.  The 
charges  made  should  be  only  to  meet  the 
necessary  expense  for  the  proper  regulation 
and  conducting  of  the  market,  such  as  the 
salary,  of  the  market-master,  cleaning  the 
market  place  and  street,  made  necessary 
by  the  conduction  of  the  market ;  pay  for 
a  police  officer  while  attending  the  market ; 
pay  for  the  services  of  the  sealer  of  weights 
and  measures ;  pay  for  the  sanitary  officer ; 
and  a  certain  sum  for  the  services  of  the 
clerk  of  the  Board  of  Public  Safety ;  a 
small  sum  for  brooms  and  utensils  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  cleaning  of  the  market  place. 

I  have,  to  meet  contingencies,  allowed 
six  hundred  dollars  for  the  market-master  ; 
for  cleaning  the  market  place  and  street, 
three  hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars;  being 
about  five  dollars  a  day  for  market  days: 
71  days  each  year  for  police  officer  while 
on  duty  attending  the  market  on  market 
days,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars; 
for  the  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  one 
hundred  dollars;  for  the  sanitary  officer  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  dollars ;  for  the 


clerk  of  the  Board  of  Safety,  fifty  dollars, 
and  for  the  purchase  of  brooms  and  uten¬ 
sils,  ten  dollars.  In  addition  I  allow  one 
hundred  dollars  for  contingent  expenses 
making  a  total  of  fourteen  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  dollars. 

I  fix  as  a  proper  charge  for  a  year,  for 
the  stalls  under  cover,  on  market  days, 
twelve  dollars;  there  being  112  stalls  at  the 
rate  fixed,  amounts  to  $1,344.  And  in  case 
any  of  the  stalls  in  the  market  house  should 
not  be  taken,  then  a  charge  of  seventeen 
cents  would  be  a  reasonable  charge  for 
each  time  any  marketer  occupies  such  stall 
for  the  sale  of  his  produce. 

As  to  the  other  places  where  produce 
is  sold,  and  not  under  cover,  ten  cents  for 
each  day  such  places  are  assigned  to  those 
wishing  to  sell  goods  at  the  market. 

There  are  of  such  places,  west  of  the 
City  Hall,  23. 

There  are  40  on  Barr  street  between 
Berry  street  and  Main  street. 

There  are  10  on  Berry  street  east  of 
Barr  street. 

There  are  23  on  Barr  street  north  of 
Maine  street,  making  a  total  of  97.  At  the 
rate  fixed  per  day.  for  71  davs  the  sum  of 
$088.70  may  be  realized,  which  added  to  the 
sum  that  may  be  realized  from  the  renting 
of  the  stalls  in  the  market  house,  of  $1,344, 
making  a  total  of  $2,032.70. 

Therefore,  Section  25  of  the  Ordinance 
that  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  market-mas¬ 
ter  to  collect  twenty-five  cents  from  the 
marketers  for  a  stand  not  under  cover  is 
declared  to  be  invalid.  Section  33  of  the 
ordinance  that  fixes  the  rental  for  stands 
in  the  market  house  at  $25  per  year,  is  de¬ 
clared  invalid. 

The  marketers  that  have  stalls  In  the 
market  house,  for  their  own  interest,  should 
use  their  influence  to  have  all  the  stalls 
in  the  market  house  taken ;  otherwise  it 
might  appear  that  a  sufficient  amount 
would  not  be  realized  from  the  rates  fixed 
to  meet  the  legitimate  charges  I  have  named 
for  carrying  on  the  market. 


GOV.  SULZER  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

Gov.  Win.  Sulzer  of  New  York,  in  his 
inauguration  address  had  the  following  to 
say  about  farmers,  their  business  and  their 
education : 

“We  must  keep  the  needs  of  the  farmer 
ever  before  us.  What  the  farmer  produces 
is  real  wealth.  To-day,  when  consump¬ 
tion  has  caught  up  with  production,  it  be¬ 
hooves  us  to  give  attention  to  the  land 
and  every  kind  of  assistance  to  the  tillers 
of  the  soil.  Those  of  the  cities  who  would 
return  to  farms  must  be  encouraged,  and 
those  of  the  farms  must  be  aided  to 
greater  effort  and  larger  profit.  We  are 
falling  behind  as  an  agricultural  State. 

"To  aid  our  farmers,  legislation  that  will 
secure  greater  production  should  be  pro¬ 
moted.  Let  our  people  be  provided  with 
constructive  legislation  that  will  enable 
farmers  to  cooperate  among  themselves, 
so  that  farmers  and  city  people  can  have 
the  closest  possible  intercourse  and  the 
products  of  the  farm  may  be  moved  to 
customers  with  the  least  possible  friction 
at  the  smallest  expense  and  in  the  short¬ 
est  time.  We  should  help  our  farmers 
to  secure  the  advantages  of  long  loans  at 
reasonable  interest  rates.  The  parcel  post 
legislation  just  started  should  be  further 
extended  so  as  to  include  an  express  post 
in  order  to  make  still  freer  the  exchange 
ot  products  between  city  and  country 

“Agricultural  education,  now  in  its  in¬ 
is^ “tau-hT^n^  fPStercd  until  agriculture 
,n<i*  .only  in  a  few  colleges  in 
the  State  but  m  every  high  school  in  our 
Commonwealth.  Our  game  laws  shonhl 
be  strengthened  to  prevent  thoughtless 
rh  from  trespassing  on  farms  during 

the  „ame  season  unless  freedom  to  hunt 
has  been  granted. 

‘‘The,  State  Fair  must  be  made  an  agri¬ 
cultural,  an  educational  and  an  industrial 
exposition,  commissioned  by  men  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  its  interests  and  capable  of 
directing  tnis  great  enterprise  in  all  Its 
channels.  The  State  Agricultural  Society 
which  has  become  such  a  splendid  clearin'’ 
HHtr  °LfaMn  thought.  direction  and  pub- 
actMty  hould  be  encouraged  to  greater 

“°“r  Department  of  Agriculture,  one  of 
*  ,  usetui  administrative  branches 

of  the  State  government,  must  never  be  at 
h°Tfd  rt<?  bec°me  Partisan  in  character,  but 
motion  ^  7  t0  the  me  °£  a^ico!tural  pro- 

“I  recommend  that  whatever  is  within 
the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  do  to  sus 
tain,  to  promote  and  to  upbuild  the  agri- 
cultural  resources  of  the  Empire  State 
should  speedily  be  done.  I  will  work 

yoU’  i*S  wel1  as  tbe  rank  and 
fide  of  farmers,  to  make  the  next  two 
jears  the  most  prosperous  in  an  agricul- 
Whin  tfhafc  tbis.  state  has  ever  known, 
will  flourish  ”rmCr  18  prosPerous  tb®  State 


The  principal  dairy  product  in  our  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  is  cream  shipped  to  the 
creamery  and  sold  at  Elgin  price  or  one 
bl»ber-  The  price  of  butter  in  our 
local  town,  Deshler,  is  25  cents,  while  at 
the  county  seat.  Napoleon  it  is  30  cents 
per  pound.  Cattle  are  very  scarce;  veal 
is  eight  cents  per  pound.  Farmers  sold 
larger  part  of  potato  crop  at  50  cents  per 
bushel,  but  few  potatoes  buried.  Chickens 
both  young  and  old  have  sold  at  10  cents 
per  pound  since  October  1.  Turkevs  are 
scarce  at  16  cents.  Wheat  is  SI  per 
bushel ;  no  wheat  raised  in  this  county  the 
past  year.  Corn  at  Deshler  is  60  cents 
per  100.  at  Napoleon,  52  cents.  Oats,  31  ■ 
clover  hay.  $10  per  ton  ;  Timothy  hay,  $12’ 
Clover  seed,  $8  per  bushel.  Farmers  sold 
apples  from  50  to  SO  cents ;  onions  red 
and  white,  50 ;  cabbage,  three  to  five  cents 
per  head.  Lard  has  sold  at  12  cents  The 
past  year.  Hogs,  seven  cents,  have  been 
higher  this  Fall.  Some  hog  cholera  In 
southern  part  of  county.  m.  l.  b. 

Hamler,  O. 

The  following  prices  were  paid  to  farm¬ 
ers  at  Harrisonburg,  Va„  bv  dealers  week 
before  Christmas :  Fresh  eggs  26  Cush 
price,  27  trade;  butter.  23  cash.  25  trade; 
large  chickens,  9%  cash,  10V,  trade;  hens 
over  four  pounds,  9%  cash,  10%  in  trade. 

i.  w.  w. 

Corn,  62  to  68 ;  calves,  eight  to  10 ; 
hogs,  nine;  hay,  B..  $21  to  $22.50;  wheat 
straw.  $10.50 ;  potatoes,  80  :  eggs,  35  cents 
a  dozen;  live  chickens,  14  to  16  cents 
per  pound  ;  cows,  $60  to  $100. 

Landsdale,  Pa.  t.  h.  g. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

YOU  HAVE  TO. 

You  have  to  hold  your  head  up, 

\Tou  have  to  lift  your  chest, 

You  simply  have  to  set  your  teeth 
And  live  your  splendid  best. 

No  matter  if  you’re  growing1  old, 

Or  if  you're  growing  fat, 

No  matter  if  you’re  weak  and  poor — 
The  most  of  us  are  that. 

No  matter  if  long  years  behind 
Show  failure  deep  and  dead — 

You  have  to  live  your  splendid  best 
In  the  short  years  ahead. 

— The  Forerunner. 

* 

Doris  was  radiant  over  a  recent  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  family,  and  rushed  out  of 
the  house  to  tell  the  news  to  a  passing 
neighbor,  says  Everybody’s  Magazine. 

“Oh,  you  don’t  know  what  we’ve  got 
upstairs !” 

“What  is  it?” 

“It’s  a  new  baby  brother!”  and  she 
settled  back  upon  her  heels  and  folded 
her  hands  to  watch  the  effect. 

“You  don’t  say  so!  Is  he  going  to 
stay?” 

“I  guess  so” — very  thoughtfully.  “He’s 
got  his  things  off.” 

* 

Sandwich  pudding  is  worth  trying 
for  a  change.  Rub  a  rounded  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter  into  a  cupful  of 
flour,  add  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar  and 
a  scant  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder. 
Beat  an  egg  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
milk,  and  add  it  to  the  other  ingredients. 
Rinse  out  the  egg  dish  with  a  little 
more  milk  and  beat  all  lightly.  Put  into 
a  buttered  pudding  dish  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven  for  forty  minutes.  Turn  out 
of  the  dish  on  to  a  folded  napkin.  In 
a  few  .minutes  split  the  pudding  in  two, 
spread  the  lower  half  thickly  with  jam 
and  .lightly  press  the  top  on  it.  Serve 
hot  or  cold. 

* 

Collar  protectors,  to  keep  dark  coat 
or  furs  from  soiling  the  collar  of  a 
waist,  are  often  made  of  washing  net 
or  lace ;  they  are  from  eight  to  12  inches 
wide  and  about  a  yard  long.  The  sides 
are  narrow  hems,  while  the  ends  are 
gathered  up  and  finished  with  a  tassel 
or  crocheted  ball.  Sometimes  weights 
are  sewn  into  the  ends,  and  this  is  a 
practical  idea,  as  it  keeps'  the  protector 
in  position ;  otherwise  it  is  so  light  that 
it  crumples  up  under  the  coat.  Of 
course  washing  material  should  be  used. 
These  little  protectors  are  really  very 
useful,  for  any  dark  fur  or  cloth  rubs 
off  enough  to  soil  the  stock  or  blouse 
collar  quickly,  and  gives  a  dingy  look 
to  a  fresh  garment. 

* 

The  girls  to  whom  country  life  seems 
paltry  and  monotonous,  compared  with 
the  wider  pleasures  of  the  city,  are 
rarely  deterred  from  trying  their  for¬ 
tunes  by  stories  of  hardship  in  the  ac¬ 
tive  competition  of  commercial  life.  The 
commission  appointed  in  Massachusetts 
over  a  year  ago  to  investigate  women’s 
wages  in  that  State  found  that  length 
of  service  and  experience  did  not  ease 
the  struggle  for  400  women  brought  to 
their  notice  who  had  had  from  eight  to 
30  years’  experience  in  department 
stores;  their  earnings  were  from  $7.50 
to  $7.99  a  week. 

One  story  is  told  of  a  woman  wlio  had 
been  working  sixteen  years  in  the  same  de¬ 
partment  store  in  Boston  and  was  earning 
$5  a  week.  For  eleven  years  this  woman’s 
$5  a  week  had  been  the  sole  support  of 
herself  and  her  old  mother.  She  is  a  clerk 
in  the  employees  cloak-room,  and  the  girls 
all  became  fond  of  her  and  found  out  some¬ 
thing  of  her  circumstances.  Last  year  they 
goaded  her  to  ask  for  a  raise.  When  her 
astonished  employer  learned  that  she  had 
worked  sixteen  years  in  his  store  and  had 
attained  a  wage  of  only  $5  a  week,  he 
raised  it  $1.  lie  regretted  it  could  not 
be  more,  'because  he  could  replace  her  for 
?(>.  The  girls,  themselves  underpaid,  but 
comprehending  the  older  woman’s  need, 
supplement  her  meagre  wages.  In  her 
seventeen  years  of  service  she  has  never 


had  a  vacation  with  pay,  but  the  girls 
“squeeze  out  the  cost"’  of  a  week  or  two 
for  her  each  year.  They  pay  into  the  store 
her  “benefit  dues they  insure  her 
mother's  life.  One  girl  trims  her  hats  and 
another  launders  her  shirtwaists. 

The  argument  is  often  made  that  this 
sort  of  unskilled  labor  is  not  worth  any 
more  than  is  paid  for  it.  This  may  be 
true  from  an  economic  basis,  but  mor¬ 
ally  we  do  not  see  how  any  person  can 
justify  business  success  acquired  by  pur¬ 
chasing  all  the  time  and  energy  of  a 
worker  for  the  price  of  bare  existence. 
* 

Prof.  O’Kane’ s  new  book  on  injurious 
insects  gives  a  simple  method  of  poison¬ 
ing  flies  in  the  house  that  is  new  to  us. 
Add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  40  per  cent, 
formalin  to  one  pint  of  sweet  milk,  or 
milk  and  water,  half  and  half.  Put  this 
in  shallow  saucers,  with  a  small  piece 
of  bread  in  the  middle  so  that  more  flies 
can  alight  and  feed.  After  eliminating 
flies  by  this  method  one  may  realize  that 
milk  preservatives  of  this  class  are  not 
desirable  for  general  consumption.  This 
calls  to  mind  a  case  under  observation 
where  an  invalid  was  being  treated  with 
bacterial  culture  of  special  character  as 
a  .remedy  for  a  complicated  digestive 
trouble.  The  “culture”  was  administered 
in  milk  of  a  high  grade,  for  which  20 
cents  a  quart  was  charged.  The  patient 
suffered  a  relapse,  and  investigation 
showed  that  the  bacteria  were  unable  to 
do  their  work  because  the  “culture”  was 
killed  by  the  milk.  The  milk  kept  for  a 
suspicious  length  of  time  without  normal 
souring,  so  samples  have  now  been  sent 
to  a  chemist  for  analysis,  the  natural 
inference  being  that  it  was  treated  with 
preservatives. 

Crackling*,  Bacon  and  Scrapple. 

On  page  1252  I  see  that  you .  ask  for 
recipes  in  utilizing  the  cracklings  left 
after  rendering  lard.  I  know  of  no  re¬ 
cipes,  but  do  know  that  some  very  good 
cooks  always  make  corn  bread  at  butch¬ 
ering  time  that  they  may  combine  the 
flavor  of  the  cracklings  with  the  batter. 
They  are  chopped  fine  (they  should  be 
very  crisp)  and  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  meal.  The  cracklings  are  supposed 
to  be  a  substitute  for  lard  or  butter,  but 
I  think  a  third  or  even  one-half  of  the 
usual  quantity  of  lard  or  butter  is  also 
needed.  I  have  heard  also  of  cooks 
combining  stewed  pumpkin  with  corn 
bread  batter,  and  the  bread  is  said  to 
be  much  improved. 

Some  one  asked  a  few  weeks  ago  how 
to  cure  side-meat  so  that  it  might  be 
first  class.  I  have  never  cured  it  for 
sale,  but  when  we  sugar-cure  our  hams, 
we  use  the  same  process  on  some  of  the 
thinner  pieces  of  side  meat,  smoking 
when  we  smoke  the  hams,  and  think  the 
meat  very  delicate  and  fine. 

We  make  scrapple  in  this  community. 
Sometimes  there  seems  to  be  too  many 
skins — the  scrapple  may  be  too  greasy. 
Those  skins  may  be  utilized  by  placing 
them  in  a  large  baking  pan  in  the  oven 
and  drawing  the  fat  out.  The  lard  thus 
obtained  is  worthy  of  the  trouble.  After 
the  scrapple  meat  is  cooked  and  ground, 
put  the  corn  meal  into  the  warm  (not 
hot)  liquor  in  which  the  meat  has  been 
cooked.  Cook  it  as  much  as  you  expect 
to,  then  add  the  meat  and  seasoning.  So 
many  people  add  the  meal  after  the 
meat,  but  the  scrapple  does  not  show 
the  meat  so  much  as  it  does  the  meal. 
Done  in  the  way  I  mention,  the  appear¬ 
ance  is  meaty  and  altogether  better. 

l.  s. 

Instruction  in  Mother  Craft. 

I  have  just  read  in  our  daily  paper  of 
the  proposed  instruction  in  “Mother 
craft”  for  the  girls  in  the  schools  of  our 
nearest  city.  God  speed  the  day !  1  hope 
we  shall  soon  see  such  instruction  usual. 
It  is  folly  to  say  that  the  home  is  the 
place  for  such  precepts — too  many  girls 
have  no  homes,  and  too  many  have 
thoughtless  or  ignorant  mothers.  Only 


a  short  time  ago  I  called  upon  a  young 
mother.  Her  baby  was  two  months  old 
and  not  thriving.  I  was  ushered  up¬ 
stairs,  where  mother  and  baby  were. 
Every  window  in  the  room  was  closed, 
and  an  qil  heater  had  long  before  ex¬ 
hausted  all  the  oxygen  in  the  room.  Be¬ 
sides  myself,  there  were  three  members 
of  the  young  woman's  family  and  two 
callers  in  that  room.  The  baby  was  suf¬ 
fering  from  irregular  feeding,  and 
neither  baby  nor  mother  had  had  an 
outing  since  its  birth !  The  baby  had 
not  been  strong  enough !  Every  one'Vras 
giving  her  advice,  and  she  asked  mine, 
too.  I  did  not  care  to  witness  the  scene 
my  opinion  might  produce,  and  knew  it 
would  have  no  weight  for  good,  so  sim¬ 
ply  came  home  and  sent  her  a  copy  of 
a  book  that  had  been  my  best  friend. 

Now  this  girl  was  bright  enough,  in 
fact,  a  high  school  graduate,  but  was  not 
instructed  in  “mother  craft” — in  fact, 
did  not  know  there  was  instruction  on 
such  a  subject.  Rural  papers  that  print 
articles  that  disseminate  such  knowledge 
(1  refer  to  such  papers  as  those  you 
have  printed  on  the  care  of  the  baby’s 
mouth,  eyes,  etc.)  do  a  work  of  great 
good  whenever  the  paper  falls  into  a 
young  mother’s  hands.  I  know  how  eag¬ 
erly  I  have  always  read  such  articles, 
and  there  are  some  busy  farm  mothers 
who  have  time  only  for  reading  the 
farm  paper  and  who  take  advice  from 
such  sources  more  kindly,  and,  I  may 
say,  more  wisely,  than  from-  friends. 

l.  J. 

Walnut  Bread. 

On  page  1243  I  note  the  reference  to 
walnut  bread.  I  send  you  my  recipe  for 
either  English  walnut  or  black  walnut 
bread :  Four  cups  flour,  four  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one- 
half  cup  sugar,  one  cup  chopped  nut- 
meats,  two  cups  sweet  milk,  one  egg. 
Sift  flour  and  baking  powder,  salt  and 
sugar  together,  add  nut-meats,  mix 
with  milk,  stir  all  together.  Let  raise 
20  minutes  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Simple  and  good.  j.  h. 

I  make  English  walnut  bread  with 
graham  flour,  and  think  it  is  very  nice. 
Here  is  my  recipe :  One  cup  of  graham 
meal,  teaspoon  salt,  one  cup  of  white 
flour,  four  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder, 
two  to  four  teaspoonfuls  sugar,  one  cup 
milk  and  one-half  cup  of  walnut  meats. 
Mix  in  order  given  and  bake.  w.  n. 

Three-quarters  cup  granulated  sugar, 
one  egg,  beaten ;  one  cup  sweet  milk,  one 
cup  English  walnut  meats,  chopped ;  one 
small  teaspoon  salt,  three  cups  pastry 
flour  sifted  three  times  with  three  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder.  Mix  sugar  and 
beaten  egg,  add  milk  and  flour  alter¬ 
nately,  add  walnuts.  Let  mixture  stand 
20  minutes ;  then  bake  in  slow  oven  50 
minutes.  Better  second  day.  Delicious 
with  tea  or  coffee.  f.  e.  w. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  t~!r  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  pooling.  Valuable  information 
fr«e  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Writ*  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  mon*y. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  24B  Plymouth  8!.,  Broakljm,  N.V. 


WE$HIPONAPPR0VAL 

without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  f reign* 
and  allow  lO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  ou f 

unheard  of  f  rices  and  marvelous  offer* 
on  highest  grade  1913  model  bicycler. 

FACTORY  PRICES  SUSSS 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  any 
until  you  write  for  our  large  AnCitiloi 

and  learn  our  -wonderful  propositions  nrtf 

sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  STHSrS 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycle*. 
Wo  Soil  cheaper  than  any  other  factory 

V  TIRES,  Coastor-Broko rear whool*, 

lampr.  repair*  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  f  riots. 
Oo  Not  Wait!  write  today  for  oatjsfiecusjoff ir.^ ^ 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  D*p*-  F80,  OHICAOO 

e'EESTito 

makes  and  burns  MJ 

ITS  OWN  GAS 

THE  BEST  MGIir  UO. 

~  401  B.Mh  St., Canton,0- 

candle  po** 


BEATS 
ELECTRIC  or 
GASOLINE 


Powerful  white  brilliant  light,  burns  over  60  hours 
on  one  gallon  kerosene.  No  odor  or  noise,  simple, 
clean.  Won’t  explode.  *  Guaranteed.  Take  advan¬ 
tage  of  our  big  Introductory  offer  and  secure 
ONE  BURNER  C  D  C  C  We  want  one  person  In 
Fits  Your  ON  Lamp  r  II  C  C  each  locality  to  whom  we 
can  refer  new  customers.  Ask  for  fre*  offer  and 
agents’* wholesale  prices.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

I  MANTLE  LAMP  CO.,  52  I  Aladdin  Bldg.,  Chicago! 


Water  Supply  without  Expense 

for  pumping  on  your  coun¬ 
try  estato  is  given  most 
satisfactorily  by  automatio 
Rife  Rams. 

Raise  water  30  ft.  for  each 
foot  of  fall— no  trouble  or 
pumping  expense.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Book¬ 
let,  plans,  estimate,  PBEE. 

VTT?b  ENGINE  COMPANY 
2429  Trinity  Bldg.  NewYorfc 


MONARCH  HYDRAULIC 

CIDER  jaam  PRESS 

Proved  capac.  /  jlfl  Also  Gasoline 

strength,  and  Steam  En- 

all  sizes,  rfgf  _ jrmes.Thresh- 

write  for  >ji  CS  gdi  ers.  Saw 

FREE  cat-  Ul  Mills„  .Get 

alog  today.  (  our  prices. 

MONARCH  MCHY.CO.,609  Hudson  Terminal.  New  Yo* 


FOR  SEWING  LEATHER 

The  Speedy  Stitcher  is  the  latest  and 
best  of  anything  ever 
offered  for 
S1.00. 

AGENTS 

make  over  200%  profits. 

Send  at  once  for  catalog  and  terms. 

Automatic  Awl  Co.,  35  Gardner  Terrace,  Worcester,  Mail. 


Strong  and  Durable 


For  Fishing, 
Camping, 
and  Hard 
Use  Under  All 
Conditions . 


Give  steady,  bright  light. 
Easy  to  clean  and  rewick. 
Don’t  blow  out  in  the  wind. 


Easy  to  Light. 
Don’t  Smoke. 
Don’t  Leak. 


AT  DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


Albany 

Buffalo 


Boston 

New  York 


1913. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7660  mannish 
shirt  wait  for  misses  and  small  women, 
16  and  18  years.  1%  yards  36  inches 
wide,  for  16  year  size.  7670  fancy  blouse, 
with  vest,  34  to  42  bust.  2l4  yards  36, 
with  %  yard  27  inches  wide  for  vest  and 
trimming  portions,  ]/2  yard  18  inches 
wide  for  yoke  and  collar,  \y2  yards  of 
lace  for  sleeve  frills,  for  medium  size. 
7672  semi-princess  gown,  34  to  42  bust. 


7671  two-piece  skirt,  22  to  30  waist.  4% 
yards  06  inches  wide,  for  medium  size.* 
7668  child’s  rompers,  2  to  6  years.  2l/2 
yards  36,  with  1  yard  27  for  trimming 
and  belt,  for  4  year  size. 

The  second  group  includes  7669  fancy 
collars,  one  size.  yard  of  material 
21  or  27  inches  wide  for  No.  1,  with  4 
yard  for  front  portion  and  lining;  %. 
yard  21  or  27  inches  wide  for  No.  2, 
with  %  yard  of  lace  12  inches  wide  for 
jabots;  ^  yard  21  or  27  inches  wide, 
with  y  yard  of  lace  12  inches  wide  for 
No.  3;  y  yard  any  width  for  No.  4, 
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7663 
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with  ■}■£  yard  of  plaiting  or  yard  of 
lace  for  frill.  7648  fancy  tucked  aprons, 
one  size.  7646  scarf  and  muff,  one  size. 

yards  36,  with  2 y%  yards  of  fringe 
to  trim  as  illustrated.  7653  girl’s  cap 
with  four-piece  crown,  6  or  8,"  10  or  12 
years.  l/2  yard  36,  with  2  yards  of  fur 
banding  or  1  yard  of  ruffling,  for  either 
size.  7o73  girl’s  princesse  petticoat,  4  to 
8  years.  1  x/2  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide,  2  yards  of  embroidery,  3*4  yards 
of  insertion,  2  yards  of  edging,  for  6 
year  size.  7654  Pullman  apron,  one  size, 
Price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 
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Care  of  Nervous  Children. 

Some  children  who  are  born  nervous 
have  inherited  this  through  several  gen¬ 
erations,  until  this  last  wee  mortal  ar¬ 
rives  literally  “a  bundle  of  nerves.”  Then 
the  nurse,  be  she  the  mother  or  the  hired 
kind,  will  have  her  hands  full;  often 
the  mother  is  so  nervous  herself  that  the 
child  is  really  better  off  in  the  care  of  a 
nurse  chosen  for  her  phlegmatic  disposi¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  a  serious  illness  leaves 
a  child  in  such  a  weakened  nervous  state 
that  it  is  years  before  the  recovery  is 
complete. 

A  nursing  baby  may  get  his  “nerves” 
from  his  mother’s  milk  if  she  is  in  poor 
health  or  under  circumstances  that  keep 
her  worried,  or  if  she  has  to  work  be¬ 
yond  her  strength.  A  child  must  have 
food  that  agrees  with  it;  and  if  the  phy¬ 
sician  tells  the  mother  to  put  the  baby 
on  the  bottle  she  should  watch  very 
carefully  to  see  that  the  food  is  digested 
and  is  nourishing  the  child  properly. 
Where  a  child  is  at  all  delicate,  it  should 
be  weighed  weekly.  If  its  weight  does 
not  increase  for  several  consecutive 
weeks,  or  it  loses  a  little  without  being 
sick,  its  present  food  should  be  made 
stronger  and  watched  again.  If  the 
baby  does  not  gain  on  the  food  it  is 
taking,  after  a  trial,  change  to  another; 
and  don’t  get  discouraged  if  you  try  a 
number  of  well-known  foods  without 
benefit ;  still  try  others.  I  saw  two  cases 
of  neighbors’  children,  both  poorly  nour¬ 
ished  bottle  babies;  one  mother  tried 
several  foods  and  gave  up.  Her  baby 
died.  The  other  tried  many  more;  then 
she  gave  up  and  the  baby  nearly  died; 
but  a  relative  insisted  on  her  trying 
again.  This  practically  dying  baby  made 
a  change  for  the  better  from  the  first 
bottle  and  is  now'  an  unusually  sturdy 
child. 

Nervous  children  are  usually  very 
poor  sleepers,  but  should  be  placed  in  a 
quiet  room  and  persuaded  to  rest  as 
long  as  possible,  not  giving  up  the  daily 
nap  until  school  days  make  it  necessary. 
Ventilate  the  sleeping  room;  have  it 
partly  darkened,  and  at  a  comfortable 
temperature. 

Put  a  handful  of  sea  salt  in  the  child's 
daily  bath ;  a  10-cent  bag  will  last  a  long 
time.  After  drying,  rub  good  olive  oil 
or  cod  liver  oil  into  the  skin,  if  the  child 
is  thin.  Commence  at  the  hand,  con¬ 
tinue  up  the  arms,  always  rubbing  to¬ 
ward  Hie  body.  Use  only  a  little  oil  at 
a  time  and  rub  it  gently  in.  The  legs 
are  done  in  the  same  way,  commencing 
at  the  toes  and  working  up ;  the  back  is 
also  rubbed  in  an  upward  direction,  the 
chest  circular,  and  the  walls  of  the  ab¬ 
domen  in  a  circular  direction,  going  up 
on  the  right  side  and  down  on  the  left 
to  follow  the  direction  of  the  bowel.  The 
meals  should  be  served  at  regular  hours 
unless  the  child  is  sleeping;  then  the 
sleep  is  more  important,  especially  for 
this  type  of  child. 

Children  from  one  year  to  a  year  and 
a  half  old  should  not  be  given  anything 
but  the  simplest  food,  served  quietly  at 
a  little  table  by  itself ;  fine  cereals  and 
all  the  milk  they  will  drink;  orange, 
grape  or  prune  juice,  but  not  the  pulp; 
beef  tea.  red  juice  from  rare  cooked 
steak  or  roast ;  plain  and  sweet  crackers 
or  a  pretzel.  Bread  should  be  toasted, 
and  only  a  part  of  an  egg  given  in  a 
meal.  An  egg  can  be  beaten  in  the  milk 
for  the  day,  or  the  white  slightly  beaten 
and  put  in  a  bottle  when  food  is  at  the 
right  temperature  to  nurse.  After  eigh¬ 
teen  months  (  if  it  is  not  during  the 
Summer)  roast  potato  maybe  added  and 
baked  or  steamed  apples;  spinach  and 
young  peas  put  through  a  fine  sieve  are 
a  good  choice.  Later  add  young  beans, 
lettuce,  fine  cut  rare  steak  or  lamb  chop. 

These  children  need  oils,  and  should 
have  plenty  of  good  butter,  crisp,  fried 
bacon  and  olive  oil.  Older  children 
should  have  delicately  cooked  eggs  fre¬ 
quently,  boiled,  poached  or  scrambled 
with  a  little  milk.  A  dish  of  berries  in 
season,  one  apple,  banana,  or  peach  at 
a  time  for  dessert,  or  for  the  lighter  be¬ 
tween  meal  lunch;  all  growing  children 
should  be  allowed  one  light  “piece”  be¬ 
tween  each  principal  meal  unless  this 
spoils  the  appetite  for  the  table  meals. 
The  child  should  be  allowed  to  eat  as 
many  fresh  dark-skinned  guapes  as  de¬ 
sired,  if  skins  and  seeds  are  discarded; 
harm  if  they  are  eaten  occasionally  in¬ 
stead  of  the  regular  meal.  Nothing 
should  be  eaten  which  will  be  a  tax  to 
the  digestive  organs  and  a  drain  on  the 
strength.  Sweet  corn,  cabbage,  beans, 
cauliflower,  radishes,  pickles,  frankfur¬ 
ters  or  other  bolognas  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  at  all  before  the  child  is  10  years 
old,  and  then  only  in  small  quantities. 
Fancy  pastries  and  cakes  should  not  be 
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used,  but  there  are  many  simple  desserts 
that  are  nourishing  and  wholesome.  Rice, 
tapioca  or  bread  custard  pudding,  or 
plain  custard  of  eggs  or  cornstarch,  gel¬ 
atine,  junket  or  whipped  cream.  A  piece 
of  plain  sugar  candy  will  not  hurt  any 
well  child  after  the  midday  meal. 

Delicate  children  should  live  out  of 
doors  every  minute  possible,  but  should 
be  watched  occasionally  to  see  that  the 
play  is  not  too  tiring;  when  they  com¬ 
mence  to  get  too  excited  and  the  voice 
gets  husky  they  should  rest  for  a  time. 
One  nervous  mother  saw  that  she  wor¬ 
ried  herself  and  the  children  when  they 
sat  at  the  table  with  her  where  she 
could  see  everything  they  did,  so  she 
arranged  a  small  table  and  set  it  dain¬ 
tily.  with  clean  linen,  pretty  china,  a  tiny 
glass  set  including  a  butter  dish,  and 
their  napkin  rings;  the  children  enjoyed 
it  very  much.  She  just  warned  them 
about  their  especial  faults  when  they 
sat  down  first,  and  criticised  any  con¬ 
spicuous  misbehavior  when  she  changed 
their  plates  for  the  next  course.  A  play 
room  was  set  aside  for  the  same  reason 
to  use  on  stormy  days.  All  the  break¬ 
able  things  were  removed,  and  they 
could  play  in  their  own  way;  kept  their 
toys  there,  and  invited  their  playmates 
up;  with  the  windows  open  they  got 
fresh  air  as  well,  and  were  not  nagged. 

Do  not  talk  over  symptoms  with  the 
child,  but  if  he  comes  occasionally  and 
tells  you  things,  listen,  for  it  is  import¬ 
ant  to  know  what  to  tell  the  doctor. 
When  he  complains  of  a  feeling  as  of 
ants  crawling  over  him  and  pricking 
pains,  and  about  stumbling  a  good  deal, 
and  if  the  muscles  of  the  face  twitch 
and  he  makes  grimaces,  it  would  be  best 
to  see  a  physician  and  give  treatment 
before  the  case  gets  serious. 

EDYTHE  STODDARD  SEYMOUR. 


1  ONLY  STRONG  1 
j HEALTHY  LONGS i 

•  can  resist  the  tubercular  * 

•  germs  which  are  always  • 

•  ready  to  attack  when  the  e 

•  system  is  weakened  from  £ 

•  colds  or  coughs.  ♦ 

}  Don’t  neglect  a  cold —  • 
5  drive  it  out  with  Scott9 s  • 
f  Emulsion,  which  also  • 
J  strengthens  the  lungs  and  • 
5  builds  up  the  whole  body.  • 

•  For  difficult  breathing,  sore  * 

•  chests  and  all  pulmonary  • 

•  troubles  nothing  compares  • 

•  with  Scott’s  Emulsion.  J 

2  Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  12-124  ♦ 


Maple”  Evaporators 

Onr  “HIiipl©  Evaporator”  Is  the  most  durable  and  most 
economical  on  ihe  market,  only  selected  material*  beh.tr 
used  in  ii*  construction.  Henry  cast-iron  (ramp,  reln- 
rorced  sheet  steel  jacket,  extra  heavy  specially  rolled  tin 
or  galvanised  Iron  pans. 

Easily  erected,  uses  very  little  fuel  either 
wood  or  coal,  works  smoothly  and  evap¬ 
orates  quickly,  producing  very  fine  sugar 
and  syrup.  Hundreds  in  use  giving 
splendid  service.  Moderate  in  cost. 

We  carry  a  full  lino  of  sugar  camp  sup¬ 
plies. 


A  New  Wrinkle  in  Potato  Cro¬ 
quettes.— When  making  them,  add  fully 
half  the  quantity  of  bread  or  biscuit 
crumbs,  that  you  have  of  mashed  po¬ 
tato,  two  slices  of  onion,  minced  fine, 
and  a  little  powdered  sage.  Add  enough 
cream  or  rich  milk  to  moisten  crumbs, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  shape 
as  usual.  These  are  very  good,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  average 
potato  croquette.  bettie  wier. 


I  Send  for  catalog 
Land  price  list. 


McLane- 
Schank 
Hard¬ 
ware  Co, 

Linesville 
Pa. 
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tJ/-,r.f9iw,i°*t£fred  foT  'ertain  inven- 
'anH"w'k  ,°?k  Howto  Ottain  a  Patent" 
What  to  Invent"  ser.t  free.  Send 
Sh-fJtcb  lor  free  report  as  to  paten t- 
®bitity.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  In  Manufacturers’  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att’ys 

Established  16  Years 

986  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C« 


A  Personal 
Word 

The  rich  and  pros¬ 
perous  class  can 
always  command 
the  luxuries  of 
life,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  home  lover 
needs  the  Spear 
System  of  Credit 
to  the  Nation.  I 
want  1,000,000 
families  to  sav  of 
me:  “Ho  helped 
us  to  furnish  and 
and  beautify  our 
homes.”  I  ask  for 
no  higher  tribute 
to  my  life’s  work. 

Write  for  my 
Big  Free  Catalog 
today. 

SPEAR 

of 


Spear  of  Pittsburgh  sells  Home  Furnishings  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  Home  Lovers  all  over  the  land. 

In  the  high  quality  of  his  goods,  the  fair,  square  treat-  ts' 
ment  extended  to  his  vast  army  oi  customers,  and 
his  exceptionally  liberal  credit  terms,  Spear  can  just- 
ly  claim  to  be  the  World’s  Greatest  Home  Furnisher. 
Under  his  plan  Spear  has  made  it  possible  for  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  most  moderate  means  to  have  all  the  com¬ 
forts,  necessities  and. luxuries  formerly  found  only 
in  the  homes  of  the  rich  and  prosperous  classes. 


H  Easy  To  Trade  With  SpearHK 


even  the  greatest  city  store — right  to  your  home. 
Spear  shows  you  everything  for  the  home,  including 
a  marvelously  attractive  assortment  of  carpets,  rugs 
and  draperies  in  the  colors,  patterns  and  designs  pho¬ 
tographed  from  the  original  goods.  Spear’s  Bargain 
Catalog  shows 

Furniture.  Dishes,  Mattresses. 

Carpets.  Rugs,  Sewing  Machines,  Bedding, 

Stoves.Ranges.  Washing  Machines,  Springs, 

Refrigerators,  Lace  Curtains,  Silverware, 
Clocks,  Portieres,  Go-Carts. 


Spear’s  Rug 
Bargain 

A  high  color  Brus¬ 
sels  Rug,  red  rose 
design,  with  eith¬ 
er  green  or  tan 
ground.  Splen¬ 
did  quality. 

No.  C.  W.  4602, 
9x12  size. 

Price, SI 1.95, 
“'.50  Cash, 
75c  per 
Month 


201— $11.65— 
Cash — BaL  75c 


Iron  Bed. 
4  ft.  6  in. 
wide — 
woven 
wire 


a*  Spear  WUl  Trust  You 


Spear  has  full  confidence  in  the  readers  of  this 
paper,  and  invites  them  to  accept  his  liberal,  divided 
payment  plan  for  all  their  needs.  Why  should 
you  buy  from  any  one  but  Spear,  when  he 
gives  you  the  greatest  selection  of  high  grade 
goods  at  lowest  prices  and  makes  it  so  easy 
for  you  to  pay? 


H30  Days  Free  Trial 


Newest 


burgh 

days’  free  home  trial  before  sale  is  considered 
finally  closed.  Spear  has  the  right  idea— he 
thinks  that  his  goods  should  sell  themselves 
after  you  know  exactly  what  they  are  by  act¬ 
ual  test.  Isn’t  that  the  fairest  way  in  the 
■world  to  do  business?  Spear  thinks  so,  and 
his  goods  must  be  absolutely  right  and  give 
perfect  satisfaction,  or  Spear  wouldn't  today 
be  the  World’s  Greatest  Home  Furnisher. 

Spear’s  Famous 
Rocker  Bargain 

A  large,  comfortable,  solid 
golden  oak  Rocker  with  high 
back,  fully  tufted  and  button¬ 
ed,  upholstered  with  high 
■ade  black  Sylvan  leather. 
iat  is  made  over  full  steel 
springs  and  has  beautiful 
ruffled  edge.  Wide  arms,  front 
f  handsome  design. 


New  Queen 
Kitchen 
Cabinet  _ 

Solid  oak  high 
gloss  finish, has 
spice  drawers, 
china  cup- 
boar  ds.spice 
cans,  sugar 
bin,  flour 
bin,  cutlery 
drawers.  47 
ins.  wide;  25 
ins.  deep;  70 
high.  No.  C2650 


spring, 
coil  sup¬ 
ports;  50 
2  pillows. 


Price  f 
S3. 95,  SI. 50  l 
Coth,  75e  Monthly. 

Auto”  Go-Cart 


Mail  Free 


enameled  flat 
steel  frame  and 
heavy  round, 
tubular  steel 
pushers. 

Enameled  cross 

handle  and  nickel  _ 

plated  side  arm  and  dash  trimmings,  10  inch  wheels 
with  heavy  solid  rubber  tires.  Has  long  reclining 
upholstered  back,  adjustable  foot  basket  and  long 
flat  springs  under  seat,  automobile  four-bow  exten¬ 
sion  hood  with  full  curtained  sides  and  back. 


Free  Catalog  Coupon 


-  --  - -Pt. T-25  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  I 

P  ease  send  me  your  Mammoth  Free  Catalog 
without  the  slightest  obligation  on  my  part.  * 


Order  No. 

C.  W.  611 — ^ 
Price  $4.95—^ 
75c  Cash,  Bal¬ 
ance  50c  Monthly 


CouponNow 

You  need  the  won¬ 
derful  Spear  Bargain  ■ _ 

Catalog.  It’s  Free.and  l  SPEAR  &  CO.,  De 
you  might  as  well  have  | 
it.  whether  you  think  I 
of  adding  any  articles 
to  your  home  now  or  I 
not.  Just  send  Spear 
your  name  today. 

SPEAR  &  C«., 

Dept.  T25 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


1 


NAME. 


j  ADDRESS . 


:=s=J 
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'THIS  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


January  11, 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

SILOING  VETCH  AND  RYE. 

I  am  interested  in  a  silo ;  I  would  like 
one  for  Summer  use,  and  wish  to  make 
one  do  for  Winter  and  Summer  use.  I 
have  had  but  little  experience  with  vetch, 
but  have  been  reading  of  the  good  results 
from  it,  and  that  rye  and  vetch  do  well 
together.  Can  they  be  cut  and  put  in 
silo  by  the  middle  of  May  ?  1  have  had 

rye  large  enough  and  it  is  a  great  milk 
producer  or  pasture.  I  would  like  the  idea 
or  the  experience  if  anyone  has  tried  this. 

Ohio.  J-  M- 

Personally  I  have  no  experience  with 
siloing  vetch,  nor  can  I  find  any  ex¬ 
periments  with  it  as  a  crop  for  Sum¬ 
mer  soiling  through  the  agency  of  the 
silo.  Vetch  has  a  fair  feeding  value 
as  a  green  crop,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  will  he  classed  with  a  dozen 
other  crops  that  have  been  advocated, 
and  is  quickly  discarded,  to  go  back  to 
the  greatest  of  all  silo  crops,  corn.  It 
would  not  pay  to  put  such  a  small 
(as  compared  with  corn),  crop  into  a 
silo  to  feed  out  immediately,  when  no 
crop  can  approach  the  latter  in  amount 
or  effective  feeding  any  day  in  the 
year,  as  corn  silage.  When  a  man  can 
raise  easily,  18  tons  of  corn  silage  on  an 
acre,  and  no  other  crop  compares  with 
it  in  palatableness,  or  milk  influence,  it 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  be 
better  to  feed  the  vetch  green,  and  fol¬ 
low  with  the  silage.  The  late  experi¬ 
ments  show  the  superior  feeding  value 
of  silage  over  even  best  pasture,  and 
with  a  uniformity  of  food  material  that 
cannot  be  secured  in  any  other  way. 
Corn  on  fairly  fertile  soil  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  for  a  full  average  crop,  as 
was  attested  this  year,  and  has  a  surety 
of  growth  accorded  to  no  other  forage 
plant.  I  advise  staying  by  the  corn 
plant  in  the  form  of  silage  for  Winter 
roughage  or  Summer  soiling  crop — the 
only  crop  that  has  met  all  conditions 
and  demands  at  the  feeding  floor. 

Ohio.  JOHN  GOULD. 


A  CASE  OF  RINGWORM. 

The  white  spots  on  the  face  of  the 
steer  in  the  picture,  Fig.  18,  are  caused 


A  CASE  OF  RINGWORM.  Fig.  18. 


by  ringworm.  Ringworm  is  due  to  a 
parasite  of  a  fungous  nature  attacking 
the  animals  at  some  tender  place,  such 
as  the  eyes,  or  at  a  point  of  injury,  and 
thence  spreading  in  a  circle  until  it  has 
run  its  course  or  been  killed  by  treat¬ 
ment  with  iodine,  sheep  dip  or  other 
disinfectant.  This  trouble  seems  to  at¬ 
tack  only  unthrifty  stock  and  fails  to 
get  a  foothold  on  lusty,  vigorous  cattle. 
Treatment  for  steers  is  scarcely  prac¬ 
tical.  but  for  cows  and  calves  treatment 
of  the  animals  and  disinfection  of  sta¬ 
bles  and  sheds  is  imperative.  Ringworm 
is  not  so  troublesome  as  lice,  but  while 
the  scab  persists  is  more  disfiguring. 

Hillsboro,  O.  w.  E.  d. 


FEED  GRINDER  OR  SILO,  WHICH  ? 

Persons  keeping  dairy  cows  most  eco¬ 
nomically,  expecting  to  get  the  most  out 
of  them,  will  need  either  a  silo  or  abund¬ 
ance  of  ground  feed  and  roughage.  The 
person  just  beginning,  who  cannot  af¬ 
ford  both,  but  will  have  $150  to  put  into 
either,  will  need  some  deliberate  thought 
to  know  which  to  buy. 

If  a  silo  is  not  purchased,  but  a  $150 
grinding  outfit  instead,  chop  can  be  eco¬ 
nomically  ground,  but  this  chop  will  need 
to  be  balanced  with  high-priced  concen¬ 
trated  feeds,  as  oil  meal,  cotton-seed  meal, 
bran  or  any  of  the  numerous  commercial 
feeds  found  on  the  market,  containing  con¬ 
siderable  protein.  I  believe  if  one  of 
either  is  purchased,  and  dairy  cows  and 
steers  mostly  are  to  be  fed,  1  would  pre¬ 
fer  the  silo."  but  it  must  be  emphatically 
borne  in  mind  that  the  silo  and  silage 
alone  will  not  solve  the  feed  problem  en¬ 
tirely.  Silage,  in  most  cases,  is  composed 
entirely  of  corn.  Corn  silage  is  a  one¬ 
sided  ration,  deficient  in  protein,  the  one 


necessary  essential,  and  if  protein  is  not 
furnished  by  feeding  one  or  more  of  the 
above  named  concentrates,  or  some  legumi¬ 
nous  feed,  as  Soy  beans,  cow  peas,  clover 
hay  or  Alfalfa,  the  ration  cannot  be  as 
profitable. 

In  feeding  silage  to  cattle  they  should 
have  some  roughage  as  fodder,  but  clover 
hay  and  Alfalfa  are  better ;  when  they  can 
be  supplied  the  results  will  be  excellent.  In 
connection  with  this,  perhaps  one  of  the 
best  and  cheapest  concentrates,  rich  in 
protein,  is  cotton-seed  meal.  Cotton-seed 
meal  usually  analyzes  from  36  to  40  per 
cent,  protein,  at  this  time,  December  15, 
it  can  be  purchased  for  $31.25  per  ton 
f.  o.  b.  cars  in  Tennessee.  Many  persons 
have  the  faulty  idea  that  feeding  silage  to 
cattle  alone  will  be  quite  enough  for  good 
results,  but  unfortunately  this  is  incor¬ 
rect,  and  dependence  on  the  silo  alone  is 
false  economy.  Cattle  can  be  maintained 
on  this  alone,  but  they  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  yield  very  abundantly  at  the 
pail,  and  if  feeding  steers  their  gain  will 
be  quite  slow,  while  if  some  concentrates 
are  given  the  increase  in  weight  will  be 
steady  and  quite  marked. 

If  only  $150  are  at  one's  disposal  why 
not  buy  both?  We  have  a  12  x  31  silo, 
five  feet  in  the  ground,  that  cost  us  com¬ 
plete  $150.  We  put  the  eight-inch  con¬ 
crete  wall  and  did  all  other  work  ourselves. 
This,  however,  was  of  a  cheap  grade  of 
lumber  in  two  pieces.  Wood  silos  may 
have  gone  up  in  price  since  then,  but  per¬ 
haps  a  10  x  24  would  be  found  quite  large 
enough  for  the  average  farmer,  and  ought 
to  be  purchased  for  $100  or  $125.  For 
$25  a  good,  fast-grinding  sweep  feed  mill 
could  be  installed,  and  the  grinding  of  the 
chop  could  be  done  at  odd  times  and  on 
rainy  days  if  the  mill  were  in  an  en¬ 
closure.  I  purchased  such  an  outfit  15 
years  ago.  and  have  worn  out  two  sets  of 
burrs.  We  ground  the  chop  for  10  head 
of  cattle,  chickens,  and  at  different  times 
for  the  horses.  The  steam  or  gasoline 
grinding  outfit  will  be  rather  expensive 
to  operate,  although  some  custom  grind¬ 
ing  might  be  done  that  would  help  pay 
for  the  mill.  I  have  fed  silage  to  ewes 
in  lamb  and  lambs  with  the  best  of  re¬ 
sults,  and  if  I  were  to  spend  only  $150 
for  one  of  the  two  contrivances,  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  keep  cattle  and  sheep,  it  would 
be  the  silo.  In  'conclusion,  I  might  add 
that  in  feeding  silage  to  sheep  caution 
must  be  exercised  not  to  feed  too  much 
at  one  time,  and  practice  every  precaution 
that  no  moldy  silage  is  given  to  the  sheep, 
or  serious  trouble  may  be  the  outcome. 
Silage  is  of  a  loosening  nature,  and  is  a 
fine  laxative  for  ewes  in  lamb. 

Miami  Co.,  O.  ira  g.  shkllabarger. 


Report  of  Biological  Survey. — Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Bi¬ 
ological  Survey  recently  submitted  to 
Secretary  Wilson  the  rearing  of  fur¬ 
bearing  animals  in  the  United  States  for 
their  pelts  continues  to  be  a  subject  of 
much  interest.  Skunks,  muskrats,  mink, 
and  foxes  are  reared  in  captivity  or  on 
preserves  under  control  of  breeders.  The 
large  prices  asked  for  mature  black 
foxes  for  breeding  purposes  has  resulted 
in  confining  the  industry  in  the  hands 
of  a  very  few.  Comparatively  few  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  raise  mink  in 
the  United  States,  but  experiments  are 
being  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Zoological  Park  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  most  successful  meth¬ 
ods  of  rearing  these  animals.  Muskrat 
farming  has  probably  reached  its  high¬ 
est  point  of  development  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland.  Muskrat  marshes 
are  worth  more  measured  by  their  ac¬ 
tual  income  than  cultivated  farms  of  like 
acreage  in  the  same  vicinity.  Only  one 
other  animal  in  the  world,  the  European 
rabbit,  exceeds  the  muskrat  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  skins  marketed.  The  report  also 
calls  attention  to  experiments  for  the 
extermination  of  prairie  dogs,  ground 
squirrels,  and  gophers  that  are  being 
conducted  by  means  of  poison  baits, 
traps,  and  other  methods.  It  is  a  sur¬ 
prising  fact  that  the  daily  forage  for 
32  adult  prairie  dogs  equals  that  re¬ 
quired  for  a  sheep,  and  that  250  eat 
nearly  as  much  as  a  cow.  Spotted-fever 
ticks  in  the  two  younger  stages  live  al¬ 
most  wholly  upon  small  native  rodents, 
and  the  California  ground  squirrel  has 
been  infected  with  bubonic  plague  by 
fleas  from  rats.  The  danger  that  these 
diseases  may  become  endemic  furnishes 
an  additional  important  reason  for  the 
destruction  of  the  animals.  The  bureau 
reports  that  the  antelope  is  in  greater 
danger  of  extermination  than  any  other 
kind  of  American  big  game,  that  there  is 
great  need  for  a  suitable  preserve  in  the 
antelope  country,  and  that  the  buffalo  on 
the  National  Bison  Range  have  now  in¬ 
creased  to  81,  or  44  more  than  the  orig¬ 
inal  number  three  years  ago.  There  are 
now  56  bird  reservations,  and  additional 
inspectors  and  wardens  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  care  for  them.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  rabbit,  introduced  on  Farallon 
Islands,  California,  and  Laysan  Island, 
Hawaii,  has  become  such  a  pest  that 
efforts  will  be  made  to  reduce  its  num¬ 
ber  on  Laysan  Island.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  stop  the  sale  of  plumage 
of  certain  birds,  gulls,  terns,  and  espe¬ 
cially  herons.  New  regulations  passed 
under  the  Alaska  game  law  practically 
makes  game  refuges  of  five  islands  in 
southeastern  Alaska.  Instructions  have 
been  given  to  the  revenue  cutters  in 
Bering  Sea  to  insure  a  strict  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law  protecting  walrus. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


UEUfTfiinC  Heavo,  Cough,  Distemper 
like?  I  UH  w  and  Indigestion  Cure 


Cures  Heaves  by 
:orrectingtlie  cause, 
which  is  Chronic 
Indigestion.  T  h  e 
original  and  only 
scientific  remedy 
for  Heaves.  Sold 
by  druggists  for  22 

in  xrptprinQrv  fimotirp 


One  to  three  $1.00  cans  cures  heaves.  Money 
refunded  if  results  are  not  satisfactory  after 


using  two  cans. 

Free  booklet  explains  about  the  Wind.  Throat,  Stomach 
and  Blood.  A  Grand  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expeller. 
Economical  to  use ;  dose  is  small.  Safe  for  the  colt, 
adult  or  mare  in  foal.  $1.00  per  cun  at  Dealers’  or 
express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Don’t  Cut  Out 


A  SHOE  BOTH,  CAPPED 
HOCK  or  BURSITIS  FOR 


will  remove  them  ard  leave  no 
blemishes.  Cures  any  puff  or 
swelling.  Does  not.  blister  or 
remove  the  hair.  Horse  can  bo 
worked.  $2.00  per  bottle  delivered. 

Book  6  E  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  liniment 
for  mankind.  For  Boils,  Bruises, 

Old  Sores,  8wellings,  Goitre, Varicose 
Veins,  Varicosities.  Allays  Pain. 

Price  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered. 
Will  tell  more  if  you  write.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.F.Y0UNG,  P.D.F.,  88  TempleSt.,  Springfield, Mass. 


CRUMB'S  WARRIHER 

STANCHION 


“  My  barn  that,  was 

BURNED  . 

was  fitted  with  Crumb’s 
Warriner  Stanchions.  If  it 
had  not.  been  for  the  ease  with 
which  these  fasteners  were 
opened  I  should  have  lost  my 
eows,”  writes  51  r.  Everett 
Gains,  Bemardstown,  51ass. 
Booklet  Free. 


ROBF.TtTKON’S  CHAT  N 
1IANGING  STANCHIONS 
“I  havo  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEAltS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  IT.  Cooley,  51. D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  applieation 
O.  II.  ROBEKTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forestvllle,  Conn. 


Foster  Steel  and  Wood 

STANCHIONS 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makes  cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  ;  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  aud  ‘illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION  CO. 
900  Insurance  Hldp..  ltochcKter,  N.  Y. 


i 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STAliCHlON 

30  Days’  Trial— Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  60,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 

The  inventors  of  the  Modern 
Continuous-Opening  Silo  offer 
to  the  public  the  largest  aud 
most  complete  line  of  Silos  ou 
the  market.  Our  experience, 
which  antedates  that  of  any 
other  firm  manufacturing  these 
goods, has  enabled  us  to  produce 
the  highest  quality  at 
the  most  reasonable 
prices.  Send  for  our 
catalog  on  Silos  and  Silo  Fillers, 
“the  kind  Uncle  Sam  uses,”  and 
tell  us  the  size  of  Silo  wanted. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY 
BOX  ||  COBLESKILL,  N.Y. 


Useful  Silo 
Book  Free 


A  valuable  little  booklet,  full  of 
information  on  just  the  things 
k  you  ought  to  know  about  a 
L  silo  before  you  buy.  Lots  of 
k  important  facts  about  silos 
tin  general,  and  plenty  of 
k  proof  as  to  why  you 
should  buy  a  Croon 
Mountain  Silo  in  pref- 
"  erence  to  others. 

"  Write  today  for  copy  of  booklet. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO.,  338  West  St. 

Rutland,  Vermont 


Send  us  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  at  once  for  your  copy. 

Learn  about  the  silo  door  you 
can  open  and  close  with  one 
arm.  Most  convenient,  and 
safest.  Lets  you  keep  silo  door 
closed  airtight  protecting  your 
silage  all  year  around. 

The  Hinge  Doer 

(Copyrighted) 

and  Lansing  Silos 

Your  choice  of  two  famous 
makes.  Hinge  door  has  safe 
ladder— ail  steel  door  frame- 
strong  anchor  base— Billet  steel 
hoops— dozens  of  big  features. 

Catalog  tells  all.  Write  today, 

Woods  Bros.  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 

General  Offices.Lincoln, Neb.  _ , 

.Lansing,  Miob.  Maryville,  Mo.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Cedar 
a  Rapids,  la.  East  St.  Louis,  111.  Topeka,  Kas.  Lexington,  Ky. 
k^lJenver,  Col.  Spokane, Wash.  Write  Dept.  16  Nearest  Office. 


MAIL  POSTAL  NOW 


You  can’t  afford  to 
farm  without  cattle  or 
keep  cattle  without  an 

INDIANA  SILO 


Beef  and  dairy  products 
are  the  biggest  profit  makers 
(for  the  farmer.  By  feeding  your 
cattle  from  an  Indiana  Silo  you  in¬ 
crease  your  milk  flow  and  fatten  your 
feeders  at  lowest  cost.  It  adds  50%  to  the 
value  of  your  com  crop  and  pays  for 
itself  the  first  season. 

Write  for  booklet  Address  nearest  office 
INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

Anderaon,  Ind.  Des.  Moines,  la.  Knnsas  City,  Mo* 
318  Union  Bldg.  318  Indiana  Bldg.  318  Silo  Bldg. 


t 

tom.  Doors  always  open  at  ensilage 
level.  Ensilage  can  be  shoved  out  in¬ 
stead  of  pitching  it  up  2  or  3  ft.  No  re¬ 
fitting  of  doors.  A  few  turns  of  a  nut 
and  your  door  is  adjusted.  Fastener 
on  door  is  a  complete  ladder.  Cata¬ 
logue  on  request.  Extra  discount  for  early  or¬ 
ders.  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C,  TXnadllla,  N.  Y. 


240  Page  Book  On 
Silos  and  Silage 

Most  complete  work  on  this  subject 
published.  Used  as  text  book  by 
many  Agricultural  Colleges.  Gives 
the  facts  about  Modern  Silage  Meth¬ 
ods— tells  just  what  you  want  to 
know.  240  pages— indexed — over  40 
illustrations,  a  vast  amount  of  useful  fnfor- 
mation  boiled  down  for  the  practical  farmer. 
Tells  “How  to  Make  Silage” — “How  to  Feed 
Silage” — “How  to  Build  Silos” — “How  to  Main¬ 
tain  Soil  Fertility  by  Silage  System.”  All  about 
“Summer  Silos”  and  the  Use  of  Silage  in  Beef 
Production.  Limited  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition  now  ready.  Send  for  your  copy  before 
too  late.  Enclose  10c  in  coin  or  postage  stamps 
and  mention  this  paper. 

Silver  Manufacturing  Co.,  Salem.  Ohio 


Guaranteed  to  the  Limit! 

We  will  absolutely  refund  your  purchase- 
money  and  pay  freight  both  ways  if  any  size 


Farmers’  Favorite 


FEED  COOKER  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  BOILER 

fails  to  satisfy  you  in  any 
way.  Get  more  money 
out  of  your  hens,  cows, 
pigs,  etc.,  by  giving  them 
warm  food  and  water  in 
winter. 

This  cooker  can  be  Bet  up 
anywhere — and  moved  eas¬ 
ily.  Savins  on  fuel,  burns 
any  kind.  26  to  100  gallons. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO. 
Rm  C  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THI 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-uphoop— 
continuous  open-door  front— air-6 gtit  door  and  pe* 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Tha 

IaUraatlanal  BUb  Co-,  113  Slain  HL.  UaetTlUa.  Ms 


You  Can’t  Control  the  Price  of  Feed 

but  you  can  so  manage  your  poultry  as  to  prevent  waste  of  feed  and  make  a  profit  on 
every  pound  consumed.  Itis  merely  a  question  of  keeping  the  digestive  system  in 
condition  to  properly  perform  the  work  of  turning  feed  into  eggs  and  meat. 


Poultry  Regulator 

does  just  this.  It  sharpens  the  appetite,  increases  digestion,  stimulates  the 
egg  producing  organs,  purifies  the  blood.  25c,  50c,  $1 ;  25-lb.  pail  $2.50. 
Don’t  wait  for  disease  to  sweep  through  your  flock.  Use 

Roup  Cure 

Y  ^  25c,  50c,  $1 

to  prevent  colds,  catarrh  and  roup.  It  cures  too! 

“Your  money  back  if  it  fails’* 

Pratts  100-page  poultry  book  4c in  stamps. 

Get  Pratts  Profit-sharing  Booklet 
Our  products  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Chicago 


1913. 


JML  I 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Tn  effect  January  1,  1913,  the  N.  Y. 
Milk  Exchange  price  was  reduced  20  cents 
per  40-quart  can,  now  being:  B  (selected 
raw  and  pasteurized),  $1.91  per  40-quart 
can:  C  (for  cooking  and  manufacturing), 
$1.81,  netting  four  and  3%  cents  to  ship¬ 
pers  in  the  26-cent  zone. 

The  zones  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  follows:  23  cents 
for  the  first  40  miles  from  New  York ;  26 
cents  for  the  next  60  miles ;  29  cents  for 
the  next  90  miles ;  beyond  this,  32  cents. 
The  railroads  allow  a  discount  for  car  lots 
of  10,000  quarts  of  10  and  12%  per  cent. 


MILK  LAWS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  New  England  Homestead  and  also 
the  B.  C.  M.  P.  Co.  do  not  see  any  good 
in  the  Saunders  law,  which  was  enacted 
a  few  years  ago,  and  which  changed  the 
milk  situation  to  quite  au  extent.  They 
claim  that  only  a  few  have  been  benefited 
by  this  l#w,  while  it  has  taken  two  cents 
per  can  out  of  the  majority  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers’  pockets.  The  truth  is  many  have 
received  from  two  to  five  cents  per  can 
more  for  their  milk  since  this  law  was 
passed  than  before,  by  being  able  to  sell 
to  small  independent  buyers.  This  they 
could  not  do  before  because  the  big  con¬ 
tractor  leased  the  cars  and  would  allow 
no  outside  party  to  send  a  can  of  milk 
on  that  car  and  the  railroads  would  not 
take  any  milk  on  the  baggage  cars  except 
in  cases  of  a  favored  few  who  had  the 
pull.  Now  they  are  obliged  to  take  what¬ 
ever  is  offered  under  the  present  or  Saun¬ 
ders  law.  I  did  not  claim  this  law  is  per¬ 
fect,  but  I  still  believe,  and  good  authori¬ 
ties  have  said  the  same,  that  the  present 
law  does  not  prohibit  a  contractor  from 
hiring  a  car  if  he  so  wishes.  Even  if  we 
are  mistaken  in  this  stand,  as  I  have  often 
stated,  it  would  be  a  small  matter  to 
change  this  so  the  milk  could  be  hauled 
by  carload  or  leased  cars  in  sections  where 
this  would  give  best  results,  and  in  others 
where  the  can  rate,  or  present  plan  would 
work  best,  producers  should  have  the  right 
and  privilege  to  ship  that  wav.  To  re¬ 
peal  the  present  law  and  go  back  to  the  old 
leased  car  policy,  and  leave  no  way  for  the 
small  buyer  to  get  his  milk  to  market 
would  be  foolish  or  worse. 

It  is  true  auto  trucks  are  used  and  will 
in  the  future  be  used,  and  we  have  a 
newly  instituted  service  in  the  trolley  ex¬ 
press  from  Springfield  to  Boston  which 
will  help  farmers  greatly  in  getting  their 
produce  to  market.  Yet  just  the  same  we 
need  the  services  of  the  railroads  at  our 
disposal  also,  as  in  many  cases  they  are 
the  proper  and  best  routes  for  all  the  year 
round  shipments  of  milk,  and  should  be 
held  open  for  the  use  of  the  small  shipper 
as  well  as  the  large  one.  We  also  believe 
that  the  two  cents  per  can  claimed  to  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  majority’s  pockets 
by  this  law  has  been  taken  out  bv  the 
large  buyer  instead  of  the  law.  In  all 
cases  as  far  as  I  can  learn  the  small 
dealers  have  paid  two  cents  or  more  a 
can  over  the  contractor’s  price  and  also 
paid  this  same  two  cents  extra  freight 
charge  without  a  murmur,  while  the  big 
contractors  in  nearly  every  case  have  taken 
it  out  of  their  producers’  pockets  and  laid 
the  blame  to  the  law.  The  most  important 
point  in  favor  of  the  railroad  is  the  fact 
that  they  can  carry  plenty  of  ice  in  Sum¬ 
mer  season  to  keep  the  milk  at  the  proper 
temperature  ’whenever  the  quantity  shipped 
warrants  this.  The  trolley  and  auto  can¬ 
not  do  this  as  well,  and  also  would  not 
be  as  reliable  in  Winter  in  snow  time  and 
icy  weather. 

One  of  the  chief  drawbacks  in  the  milk 
business  is  failure  of  the  producers  to  hang 
together  or  cooperate  in  selling  their  pro¬ 
duct  ;  each  section  should  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  sell  to  the  same  buyer.  This  in  too 
many  casis  is  not  done.  A  buyer  has  a  dairy 
or  perhaps  several  in  one  section  and  an¬ 
other  bunch  or  single  one  two  or  three 
miles  away,  and  still  some  more  two  or 
three  miles  further  away  and  so  on.  That 
is,  a  carload  or  truck  load  or  whatever  it 
may  be  will  be  scattered  over  10  to  20 
miles  or  more  of  territory,  with  one  or 
more  other  buyers  getting  milk  in  differ¬ 
ent  sections  and  sometimes  in  the  same 
sections  of  this  same  territory,  and  each 
buyer  having  his  own  men  gathering  the 
milk  in  the  same  section  where  the  other 
buyers  also  have  to  have  their  man  col¬ 
lect.  Now  if  one  buyer  got  all  the  milk 
he  could  have  it  gathered  more  cheaply 
and  the  producer  would  get  more  probably. 
In  many  cases  one  man  cannot  gather  the 
milk  for  all  the  buyers  of  the  section,  be¬ 
cause  each  buyer  has  a  different  way  of 
shipping ;  one  the  railroad,  another  a  truck, 
and  another  some  other  way,  and  also  the 
shipping  stations  are  often  fn  different 
towns.  This  makes  bad  business,  and 

^  systematized  in  a  business  wav 
with  a  great  saving  to  all  parties.  If 
each  milk  section  would  only  organize  and 
work  together  on  these  questions  they 
would  accomplish  much  and  benefit  them¬ 
selves  and  others  also.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  do  a  successful  business,  each  sec¬ 
tion  work  for  that  section,  and  also  be 
ready  to  help  other  sections  on  all  ques¬ 
tions  which  cover  the  whole.  a.  e.  p. 


New„  “1,ch  cows  *40  to  $50;  farrow 
cows  $20  to  $30 ;  milk,  retail,  five  to  six 
ceiB*  per  quart;  at  the  railroad  station 
per  100  pounds;  cheese,  retail,  18 
cents  per  pound ;  butter,  retail,  35  cent* 
per  pound.  Apples,  $1.50  per  barrel  at 
railroad  station.  Onions  $1  per  bushel ;  po¬ 
tatoes  50  cents  per  bushel ;  turnips  50 
cents  per  bushel ;  cabbage  one  cent  per 
pound;  squash  2%  cents  per  pound. 

Dorset,  Vt.  c.  D.  m. 

This  part  of  Fairfield  County  is  adapted 
to  selling  milk  mostly;  we  have  two  mar- 
kets  for  milk,  Bridgeport  and  Borden’s. 
Ihe  farmers  deliver  their  milk  for  Bridge¬ 
port  on  the  State  road  along  the  line  of 
road  where  convenient,  and  put  it  aboard 
or  a  motor  truck.  It  is  taken  to  Bridge¬ 
port,  the  retailer  paying  for  the  same,  and 
to  Bordens,  have  to  deliver  to  the  factorv. 
ifresh  cows  are  worth  -  from  $50  to  $75 
each  ;  milk  for  Bridgeport  market  worth  at 
present  4%  cents  per  quart.  Borden’s,  the 
last  1  knew,  was  3%  cents.  Butter  is  32* 
apples,  hand  picked,  90.  b.  m.  ’ 

h  airfield  Co.,  Conn. 


Butter,  25  to  28  cents;  eggs,  30  to  32; 
potatoes,  55;  corn,  65;  oats,  40;  hay,  $14 
to  $15  a  ton ;  apples,  60  cents  a  bushel ; 
dressed  pork,  nine  to  9%  cents  a  pound. 
Clearville,  Pa,  r.  g. 

The  prices  being  received  this  year  for 
farm  products,  etc.,  are  as  follows :  Oat* 
40;  hay  $18  to  $20;  potatoes  50;  turnips 
50  cents  per  bushel.  Horses,  1500  to  1800 
pounds,  $300  to  $350.  Good  cows  $50  to 
?100.  a.  J. 

Hancock,  Mich. 

Milch  cows  range  from  $45  to  $65 ; 
milk  five  to  seven  cents  a  quart ;  butter  20 
cents.  Hogs  are  scarce,  many  having  died, 
hence  no  sale  or  market.  Eggs  25  ;  hens 
nine  cents ;  apples  from  $l  to  $3.50  per 
barrel,  according  to  kind  and  quality.  Po¬ 
tatoes  75  cents ;  turnips  40  cents  per 
bushel;  corn  45  cents;  honey  12 %  cents 
per  section.  j.  u.  a. 

Hamburg,  Ill. 

New  milch  cows,  from  $60  to  $80;  dry, 
from  $20  to  $30.  Hay,  $12  a  ton ;  pota¬ 
toes,  50  cents  a  bushel ;  onions,  $1  a 
bushel ;  oats,  50  cents ;  butter,  35  cents  for 
good  dairy.  Fresh  eggs,  50  cents  a  dozen 
at  present.  Meal  at  the  mill,  $1.50  a  hun¬ 
dred  ;  _  mixed  f_eed,  $1.60.  Apples,  No.  1 
Baldwins,  $1.75  a  barrel;  common  fruit, 
12  cents  a  bushel  at  the  cars  for  cider. 
Canaan,  N.  Y.  e.  j.  a. 

Butter,  30  cents  per  pound ;  fresh  eggs, 
3<  cents  per  dozen;  milk,  32  cents  for  an 
8%-quart  can  at  the  car;  dressed  pork, 
10%  cents  per  pound;  selected  apples,  $2  a 
barrel ;  selected  potatoes,  75  cents  per 
bushel;  turnips,  60;  carrots,  60;  beets,  60; 
onions,  $1  ;  must  be  choice.  Dressed  ducks 
18  cents  per  pound  ;  live  chickens,  14  cents. 
Alstead,  N.  II.  g.  e.  h. 

The  following  prices  are  obtained  by 
farmers  of  this  locality:  Cattle,  $7  to 
fa' nr  ’  c®ws>  ?£.50 ;  hogs,  $7;  sows,  fat, 
$6.*,o ;  sheep,  $3  to  $4  ;  wheat,  per  bushel, 
8o ;  corn,  40 ;  hay,  clover  and  Timothv, 
$10  to  $14 ;  Potatoes,  50 ;  milk,  whole,  14 
cents  per  gallon  ;  milk,  retail,  six  cents 
per  quart;  butter,  25;  eggs,  30;  chickens, 
nine  cents  per  pound ;  Turkeys,  16.  Fruit 
complete  failure  except  pears,  which  sold 
for  50  cents  per  bushel.  o.  M.  k. 

Yorktown,  Ind. 

This  is  mostly  a  grain  and  hav  producing 
section,  not  much  dairying.  What  milk  is 
produced  goes  to  cooperative  creamery, 
where  it  is  made  into  butter,  sold  mostly 
in  New  York  City.  Only  a  few  potatoes 
are  raised  here.  No  beef  to  speak  of  raised 
here ;  calves  are  all  vealed.  Just  about 
corn  enough  raised  for  feeding.  Wheat  97 
cents  ;  barley  55  ;  buckwheat  65  ;  oats  40  ; 
hay  $15  for  first  grade;  potatoes  75  cents. 
Stores  pay  45  to  50  cents  for  eggs.  Pork 
$9.50  to  $10  dressed.  E.  D. 

Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Butter  35  cents  per  pound ;  eggs  35  cents 
per  dozen  ;  lard  14  cents  per  pound ;  pork  10 
cents  per  pound,  whole  hog.  Potatoes  75 
cents  per  bushel ;  turnips  50  cents  per 
bushel ;  apples,  $1 ;  cabbage  five  to  eight 
cents  per  head ;  beef  10  cents  per  pound. 
Live  stock,  cows,  good,  $40  to  $60  per 
head;  beef  cattle  $30  to  $60;  sheep  3% 
cents  per  pound,  live,  dull  sale;  lambs  six 
cents,  dull  sale;  horses  $100  to  $300  per 
head.  This  is  about  average  price.  Tyrone 
i»  our  market.  j,  h*  t 

Bald  Eagle,  Pa. 

Fresh  cows  have  been  selling  for  $50,  and 
some  large  young  cows  as  high  as  $75  early 
in  the  Fall ;  strippers  from  $30  to  $40. 
Milk  for  November  and  December  at  Bor¬ 
den’s,  $1.90  per  100,  provided  the  dairy¬ 
man's  barn  scores  a  certain  per  cent,  other¬ 
wise  $1.80.  Potatoes  have  been  selling  as 
high  as  55  cents  per  bushel,  but  at  pres¬ 
ent  are  only  worth  45.  Cabbage  has  been 
selling  for  $4.50  and  $5  per  ton.  Onions 
80  cents  to  $1  per  bushel.  Eggs,  strictly 
fresh  white,  about  50  cents.  Butter  38. 
Hay  about  $12  in  barn.  *.  r 

Afton,  N.  Y. 

Prices  to  private  families  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  Eggs,  50  cents  per  dozen ;  butter,  35 
to  45  cents  per  pound ;  chickens,  dressed, 
20  to  23  cents  per  pound ;  live,  16  to  17 
cents ;  apples,  2a  cents  per  peck ;  onions, 
25  cents  per  peck;  cabbage,  five  cents  per 
head ;  potatoes,  20  to  25  cents  per  peck ; 
hay,  $18  to  $20  per  ton  ;  oats,  40  cents  per 
bushel ;  wheat,  $1  per  bushel ;  rye,  80  cents 
per  bushel ;  fresh  cows,  $45  to  $65  per 
head ;  hogs,  live,  eight  cents  per  pound ; 
horses,  $100  to  $250  per  head.  No  milk 
sold  in  this  neighborhood  ;  I  sell  to  private 
families.  I  get  100  cents  on  the  dollar. 
Allison  Park,  Pa.  p.  r. 

Fresh  milch  cow*  at  $65  to  $75 ;  milk 
six  cents  per  quart,  wholesale,  and  10  cent* 
per  quart  retail.  Butter  33  cents  wholesale, 
40  cents  retail.  There  is  verv  little  fruit 
here  except  apples  and  strawberries;  the 
latter  grow  in  abundance.  Apples  sell  at  $2.75 
to  $3.50  per  barrel,  according  to  quality. 
Strawberries  sold  the  past  season  at  from 
$1  to  $2  per  16-quart  crate.  The  following 
garden  products  grow  in  abundance  and 
bring  exceptionally  good  prices:  Beans, 

peas,  lettuce,  onions,  radishes,  beets,  pars¬ 
nips,  carrots  and  green  tomatoes;  the  lat¬ 
ter  as  a  usual  thing  do  not  ripen  before  the 
frost  comes.  Potatoes  are  selling  wholesale 
at  50  cents  per  bushel ;  turnips  30  cents. 
Eggs  40  cents  per  dozen;  dressed  chickens 
17 ;  ducks  19,  at  present  time ;  poultry 
prices  wholesale.  c  L.  H 

Hancock,  Mich. 
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Me  have  a  creamery  in  this  countv,  and 
most  people  sell  their  cream.  They  get 
Elgin  prices  for  the  butter  fat.  Country- 
made  butter  is  24  cents.  Nearly  all  the 
apples  are  sold.  Growers  received  40  to  50 
cents  per  bushel  on  cars  just  in  bulk,  not 
in  barrels  or  anything.  A  great  deal  of 
the  fruit  in  this  county  is  peddled  in  the 
mining  towns.  They  get  all  Rinds  of 
prices  there,  from  about  60  cents  up.  No 
gardening  done  here.  Peaches  sold  around 
o0  cents  per  basket  to  shippers,  and  about 
<o  cents  to  miners.  The  largest  crop  of 
Plums  ever  known  in  this  couutv  sold 
around  60  cents  per  25-pound  basket.  Lots 
of  peach  and  apple  trees  are  being  set  out. 
Not  much  hay  and  straw  selling  now  ;  hav, 
$12,  and  straw.  $6  to  $7.  Cattle  are  worth 
four  to  six  cents,  according  to  kind.  Milch 
cows  are  high,  mostly  grade  Holsteins  and 
Jerseys.  j.  w.  k. 

Amesville,  O. 


SWIWE 


□ 


(1  I  n  \  of  Superior  Quality- 17  choice  young 
Ui  li  U.  W  Gilts  and  11  I’opy  young  Boars;  pairs; 
no  akin.  FKEIJ  NICHE I.,  Monroe,  Miclu 

HOGS  and  P0ULTRY-“i/£ 

uer  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
strains,  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio. 

I  ARGE  YORKSHIRES— Sows  bred  for  June  and  August 
L  farrow.  Boars  ready  for  service.  May  pigs, 
order  now.  Glen mark  Farm,  Roberts ville,  Conn. 

CHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
°  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
_ C.  K.  BARNES.  Oxford,  N.  V. 

Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

Has  bred  more  high-class  bogs  than  any  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Have  sows  bred  for  Spring  litters  and  some 
Summer  farrowed  sow  pigs  that  are  right  to  be  bred 
for  next  Summer  farrow.  Write  me.  Address. 
J.  E.  WATSON.  PROP.,  MARBLEDALE,  CONN! 


Reg.  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 


Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  sei-viee  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
PupSjBe.-igles  and  Poultry .  Write  for 


—  — — ■,  i  u^s.uc.igiDsiiuuruunry.vvriieior 

prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ercildoun,  Pa. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHWOOD 

We  have  for  sale  sendee  boars,  brood  sows  and 
Pjgs.  all  ages.  These  are  sired  by  Berryton  Duke’s 
Model,  the  boar  that  beaded  the  first  prize  herd  at 
the  Royal  in  1909;  Bighwood  Duke  75th,  a  half- 
brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  boar,  at  the  last  In¬ 
ternational,  and  other  boars  of  eqnal  merit. 

11.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COR  SALE-fi  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  EWE  LAMBS,  Sire 
I  imported.  JK.  K.  Stevens  &  Son,  Wilson,  N.Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  f°„%Sa'e-^pu 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chitfenango.  N.  Y. 


If  You  Want  Guernseys  llVoV^Ewml 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Box  96,  Peekskill,  N°  y! 


'Tompkins  co.  breeders*  associa- 

TION,  Box  B,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.— Breeders 
ot  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 


Ontario  SegisBurke-Sy^f.^^® 

markings;  rich  breeding;  fine  individual.  Price,  $75. 
Send  for  pedigree,  etc.  Cloverdaie  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


GyE,RNSEY  BULL-*,™?; 

A.  ham.  Fine  individual.  Bargain  at  $75 

TABER  &  J1IGNIN  CASTIi.E,  N.  Y, 


Breed  Up— Not  DownT„T7.“LSSvS 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  R.  F. 
SHANNON,  997  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Milk  Producers  £or  ?ew  V.ork  City  market 

f  '  ,  .  u  ,  ,  desiring  information  how  to 

foim  branches  of  tiie  Dairymen  s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albert  Manning  Otisville.  N.  Y. 


Chester  WHltPS Thoroughbred  Sows,  bred  to 

i  '  .  ,  registered  boar  for  April  far- 
earn:  ^e,eh  over  150  lbs.  Sow  pigs,  3  months 
old,  fb  each;  Boar  pigs.  3  months  old,  $5  each:  Trios 
3  months  old.  $15.  VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale,  N  Y' 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

60  Extra  Fine,  Large,  Heavy  Milking  Cows 

All  yenng,  nicely  marked  and  due 
to  freshen  within  sixty  days. 

IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD  ONES  COME  AND  SEE  THESE  COWS 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


TRANQUILITY  FARMS 

OFFER  YOUNG 

HOLSTEIN  COWS  and  HEIFERS 

both  open  and  bred,  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  Address 

TRANQUILITY  FARMS,  AIIamuchy.N.J. 

Arthur  Danks,  Manager 

For  Sale 

Registered  Holstein  Male  Galt 

Choicely  bred,  fine  individual,  attractively  marked. 
$95— with  ail  paper*. 

Also  choice  young  cows  at  reasonable  prices. 

HILLHURST  FARM.  F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


—QUALITY— 
FOR  SALE— JERSEY  BULL  CALF 

Dropped  Feb. 22, 1912.  Sire.Tonona  Pog is  No.  78657, 
whose  first  daughter  to  freshen  enters  the  Register 
of  Merit  with  a  record  of  over  600  lbs.  butter  as  a 
two  year  old.  Dam  of  calf  is  Alcamo’s  Molly  No. 
176488,  a  Register  of  Merit  cow,  having  two  years 
authenticated  tests  producing  18,385.5  lbs.  milk, 
924.3  lbs.  fat,  equivalent  to  1,087  lbs.  11  oz.  butter,  85* 
fat.  He  s  good  enough  to  head  any  herd.  For  des¬ 
cription  and  price,  address  E.  W.  MOSHER,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

EAST  RIVER  HOLSTEINS 

...FOR  SALE... 

70  Cows,  grade  Holstein,  due  to  calve  soon.  The  kind 
that  till  the  pail.  1  O  Registered  2  and  3  year  old  Heifers 
bred  to  good  sires.  10  Registered  Bulls  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice,  with  extra  good  breeding.  10  Registered  Bull 
Calves.  Most  of  these  bulls  have  good  A.  R,  O.  Pams, 
and  large  record  sires. 

bell  PHONE  JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

311-F-5  Dept,  li,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


FROM  ALL  OF  THE  BREEDS 


At  the  National 
Dairy  Show,  1912 

A  GUERNSEY  COW 


Was  selected  by 

JUDGES  THE  BEST 


Write  us  about  her. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  Y  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


uses 


BERCHERON  STALLIONS,  with  quality  guaranteed,  at 
r  farmer’s  prices.  BONNY  BROOK  FARM.  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 

Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 

at  farmers’  prices.  A  W.  GREEN,  Route  1, 
iMiddlefield,  O.  Railroad  station.  East  Orwell,  O., 
on  Penna.  R.R.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O. 

For  Sale — Shetland  and  Welsh  Ponies 

spotted  and  solid  colors.  All  ages.  Suitable  for 
Christmas  presents.  Nothing  so  much  appreciated. 
SHERMAN  SANFORD  -  Seymour,  Conn. 

Adirondack  Farms, 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  greatest  Breeding 
Establishment  in  the  East. 
Champion  Stud  of  Perch¬ 
eron  and  Belgian  Stallions 
and  Mares. 

Catalogue  C  if  interested 

_ 3orcliGron 

Belgian  and  Hackney  Stallions  and  Mares 

Y our  pick  of  my  sale  Stal  Hons  for  $1,000.00.  New  ship, 
ment  arrives  the  first  of  the  year.  Big  ton  boys, 
lots  of  bone,  quality  and  action ;  the  kind  that  will 
look  good  to  you.  Come  and  see  them  ;  yon  can’t 
beat  it  in  America.  Book  what  mv  horses  did  at 
Wheeling,  our  (State  fair.  Everything  in  Hackneys. 
Six  prizes  on  Belgians;  four  of  the  six  were  first 
prizes.  Percheron  won  almost  everything  In  three- 
year-old  stallions  and  over;  first  prize  under  three, 
first  and  second  prizes,  second  on  mare,  first  and 
second  on  young  mares.  Stallion  and  four  of  hi* 
gets,  first  prize.  Mare  and  two  of  her  get,  first  and 
second  prizes.  Stud  group,  consisting  of  stallion 
and  four  mares,  first  prize.  Five  best  stallion,  first 
prize.  Champion  Stallion,  Reserved  Champion  Stal- 
lion.  Reserved  Champion  Mare.  Doesn’t  this  look 
like  I  have  the  goods  In  both  Imported  and  Ameri¬ 
can-bred  stock  from  weanlings  up.  My  new  ship¬ 
ment  is  the  best  I  have  ever  had.  Be  sure  and  come 
and  see  them  or  write  DR.  OTIS  M.  TREVEY  LOCUST 
GROVE  FARM,  MOUNOSVILLE.  W.  VA  Moundsvllle  is 
only  11  miles  south  of  Wheeling,  has  trains,  each 
way,  8  times  a  day  on  the  B.  &  O.,  and  O.  R.  street 
cars  every  30  minutes  to  Wheeling,  where  you  can 
the  W.  &  Lake  Erie  and  Pennsylvania  lines. 
Don  t  forget  where  you  find  your  money’s  worth. 
Come  early  and  get  your  choice. 


Great. New  Year’s 
Combination  Sale 

100  head  of  imported  Belgian,  Percheron  and 
German  Coach  Stallions  and  Mares  will  be  sold  at 
.  .1S  Combination  Sale  Tuesday,  January 

14,  1913,  at  the  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  New¬ 
ark,  Ohio.  This  great  sale  of  horses  are  from  one 
year  old  to  five  years  old.  Weight  from  1600  to  2100' 
lbs.  Such  a  lot  of  horses  and  mares  have  never 

been  offered 
at  an  auction. 
15  head  of  re¬ 
gistered  one- 
year-old  stal- 
li  on  s  and 
mares  will  be 
sold ;  100  head 
of  grade  geld- 
i  n  g  s  and 
mares,  bred 
from  my  best 
imported  stal¬ 
lions  will  be 
in  this  sale. 
They  are  from 
two  to  six 
years  old, 

truckmen,  farmers  or  the  Eastern  Markets?  Any 
WIShln*  S®H  one  or  more.let  it  be  a  stallion, 
gelding  or  mare,  from  two  or  more  years  old,  and 

toIbn^thAmen,4tf°.t^SSa|e,Iexpectto  have  buyers 
Jhls  sale  a  commission  of  10  per 

and V>  ^aL10^s’  5  <?nt-  on  eeldions  and  mares 

Kh'  d  on  alJ  ,horses  listed  and  not  sold- 
Come  and  bring  your  friends  and  buy  one  or  more. 
Auction  sale  at  the  new  barn.  Lunch  served  Free 
automobile  or  carriage  to  the  sale. 

Col.  Geo.  W.  Crawford,  Proprietor 
SHAltON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM, 

Col.  Fred  W.  Andrew*,  Auctioneer.  Newark,  Ohio 


-L)oga  fmd  Ferrets 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE- Eitn0rssIpr-largeor 

catalogue  aud  price  list.  KEEFER BHOS^ Creen^lthlol 

Collie  gjy°g;: 

HANDY  BINDER 

JUST  *he  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

‘The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
409  Pearl  Street  New  York  City 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

As  long  as  farmers  were  content  to  sell  whole  milk 
for  the  price  of  the  tat  it  contained,  there  was  room  for 
discussion  as  to  comparative  value  of  the  breeds  But 
the  separator  overcomes  the  necessity  of  eelline  milk 
in  this  unprofitable  way. 

For  the  wholesale  milk  trade,  for  delivering  milk  to  eon- 
depsanes  or  cheese  factories,  for  the  production  of  butter- 
iAtf  the  skim  milk  being  retained  to  feed  pigs  and  calves 
thus  preventing  the  depletion  of  the  soil  which  never  fail* 
to  occur  where  whole  milk  is  shipped,  the  Holstein-Friesian 
cow  is  most  profitable. 

—  Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Destriptive  Booklets. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec  y,  Box  105.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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DOGS  FOR  PROTECTING  POULTRY. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
the  plan  of  protecting  poultry  by  means 
of  a  good  dog?  The  scheme  is  to  build 
a  high  fence  around  the  poultry  and  keep 
some  savage  animal  at  large  over  night 
inside  the  enclosures,  so  that  when  strang¬ 
ers  come  to  handle  the  poultry  that  dog 
can  make  a  meal  of  them.  This  plan  has 
been  suggested  a  good  many  times.  In 
your  judgment,  is  there  anything  to  it? 
Can  it  be  recommended,  and  what  kind  of 
a  dog  would  you  select  from  choice  to 

guard  the  poultry  over  night? 

There  are  several  difficulties  to  this 
plan  in  my  mind ;  first  is  the  expense  of 
the  fence,  as  an  ordinary  poultry  netting 
will  not  restrain  a  dog  fierce  enough  to 
worry  thieves.  Our  big  dog  would  go 
through  any  fence  we  had  around  our 
hens  if  he  took  the  notion,  and  in  fact  did 
do  lots  of  damage  to  our  fences.  Another 
thing  is  that  sometimes  a  dog  takes  ft 
fancy  to  chickens,  and  a  neighbor  of  ours 
had  a  big  fellow  to  guard  his  chickens 
and  found  him  eating  them  himself.  But 
the  principal  reason  in  my  mind  is  the 

ease  with  which  a  thief  can  get  rid-  of  a- 
dog  by  giving  him  poison  on  a  piece  of 
meat.  This  has  been  tried  more  than 
once  on  our  own  dog.  and  was  nearly  suc¬ 
cessful  once,  when  we  thought  we  would 
lose  him.  The  knowledge  that  we  had  a 
bloodhound  who  could  track  a  thief  home 
has  saved  us  more  chickens  than  anything 
else  tried.  f.  q.  white. 

We  always  keep  dogs  for  the  protection 
of  our  poultry,  but  we  cannot  keep  them 
as  man-eaters.  We  much  prefer  to  scare 
hen  thieves  away,  rather  than  kill  them, 
for  I  do  not  consider  a  thief  prepared  to 
die.  At  the  present  time  we  keep  three 
noisy  collies.  They  will  bark  long  and 
loud  at  a  stranger  after  dark.  The  oldest 
dog  will  bark  at  me  if  I  touch  a  hen  or 
chicken  during  the  evening.  The  puppy 
will  snap  at  a  stranger,  but  has  never 
bitten  anyone  that  I  know  of.  We  had 
one  that  would  bite,  and  we  had  to  dispose 
of  him.  These  three  dogs  can  roam  all 
around  the  farm  at  night ;  they  keep  away 
skunks  and  other  vermin.  They  will  bark 
at  anything  unusual,  day  or  night.  To 
make  this  dog  protection  complete  I  would 
keep  one  or  two  small  dogs,  terriers  pre¬ 
ferred,  in  the  house  at  night,  so  as  to 
bark  and  wake  all  sleepers  when  the  watch¬ 
ers  that  were  out  around  the  place  gave 
warning.  Of  course  the  dogs  that  are 
running  at  large  will  frequently  bark  many 
times  during  the  night,  ofttimes  for  nothing 
more  than  a  strange  or  unusual  noise.  If 
they  continue  their  notes  of  alarm  we 
would  perhaps  get  up  to  see  if  we  could 
find  anything  wrong.  If  we  had  other  dogs 
in  the  house  they  would  know  whether  the 
barking  outside  meant  trouble  or  only  a 
nightly  occurrence.  When  properly  trained 
I  consider  the  dog  the  poulterer’s  best 
friend,  and  one  that  will  help  to  prevent 
losses  in  many  ways.  d.  j.  Lambert. 

Rhode  Island. 

I  have  never  had  any  experience  in  this 
line  and  I  really  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  in  the  plan,  for  the  reason  that 
the  ordinary  dog  can  be  easily  silenced 
if  he  can  be  gotten  to  by  a  little  piece  of 
“doped”  meat.  I  have  always  thought 
that  if  a  chicken  thief  is  going  to  get 
your  chickens,  he  is  going  to  get  them  re¬ 
gardless  of  a  dog.  To  have  your  houses 
wired  with  a  regular  burglar  alarm  sys¬ 
tem.  and  wires  put  in  iron  pipes  under 
ground  to  house,  would  be  far  safer.  And 
yet  in  our  modern  open-front  house  I  can 
hardly  see  how  even  this  could  be  done. 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
have  a  savage  dog,  penned  in  each  poultry 
house  at  night,  where  no  one  could  pass 
him  any  poisoned  meat,  and  if  he  is  any 
watch  dog  at  all  he  will  make  enough 
noise  to  arouse  the  owner,  and  be  can  do 
the  rest.  The  dog  I  would  have  would  be 
a  first-class  bull  terrier.  a.  l.  v. 

New  Jersey. 

I  have  a  well-trained  Scotch  collie  to 
guard  my  poultry  day  and  night,  although 
I  have  no  enclosure.  I  think  the  enclosure 
would  be  needless  with  a  well-trained  dog. 

New  Jersey.  clarence  h.  fogg. 

This  scheme  would  work  all  right  if 
you  could  train  the  dog  so  that  he  would 
not  eat  poisoned  meat  that  might  be  thrown 
over  the  fence  to  bin,.  I  have  just  poisoned 
two  big  Virginia  horned  owls  that  were 
feasting  at  night  on  my  young  chicks..  So 
far  as  I  know  I  only  lost  two  chicks ;  if 
I  had  been  a  taxidermist  and  had  time  to 
stuff  the  owls,  the  exchange  would  have 
been  profitable.  The  question  is  asked 
what  kind  of  a  dog  would  I  recommend. 
Well,  the  dog  ought  to  be  immune  to 
poisons,  so  I  would  recommend  a  good- 
sized  cast-iron  dog,  say  of  about  50  pounds 
weight,  though  a  lighter  one  would  answer. 
To  answer  the  question  seriously,  I  would 
say  that  dogs  have  been  trained  to  refuse 
to  eat  anything  from  a  stranger,  and  if 
such  a  dog  could  be  obtained,  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan  would  work.  But  I  think  a 
better  plan  is  to  wire  the  poultry  plant 
with  the  closed  circuit  electric  system. 
Then  if  a  door  or  window  is  opened,  or 
the  wire  cut  anywhere,  the  alarm  is  given 
in  the  house;  and  as  you  sally  forth,  shot¬ 
gun  in  hand,  it  is  a  great  advantage  then 
to  have  a  live  dog  to  nose  out  your  chicken 
thief.  One  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  wrote 
vears  ago  that  he  simply  attached  a  bell 
to  the  hen  house  door ;  when  the  door  was 
opened  it  rang  the  bell,  and  the  thief 
never  stopped  to  think  that  the  bell  was 
In  the  henhouse.  The  noise  scared  him 
so  that  he  left  as  quickly  as  possible,  his 
guiltv  conscience  being  an  efficient  aid  to 
the  bell.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 

The  best  method  would  depend  much 
on  local  conditions.  We  live  some  why 
off  the  main  road,  but  for  the  last  six 
years,  owing  to  Catskill  aqueduct  construc¬ 
tion.  we  have  had  three  camps  of  negroes, 
Italians  and  mixed  races  within  500  yards 
of  our  house.  We  have  not  depended  upon 
one  dog,  but  have  kept  five  collies.  At 
first  they  treed  a  few  darkies  and  tore  the 
trousers’ of  some  others,  but  our  reputation 
was  soon  established  and  we  have  not  been 
troubled  since.  I  think  for  a  large  plant, 
a  night  watchman  in  connection  with  dogs 
would  be  advisable.  thank  hyde. 

New  York. 


“  Forcing  Moult”  a  Farce. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  statement  of 
two  experiences  which  I  have  had  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  govern  the  moulting  of  poultry, 
in  the  hope  that  my  failures  may  be  a 
help  to  ‘those  with  less  experience,  and  in 
the  hope  that  those  with  more  may  come 
forward  and  help  to  put  me  straight.  A 
well-known  advertiser  (not  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.)  claims  to  have  developed  a  strain 
of  poultry  which  has  been  bred  from 
Spring  moulting  hens,  his  claim  being  that 
the  chicks  hatched  in  the  Winter  from  his 
strain  will  moult  in  the  Spring  and  there¬ 
fore  lay  during  the  months  of  October,  No- 
wember  and  December  as  naturally  as 
others  lay  in  the  Spring.  Wishing  to  try 
this,  I  purchased  25  day-old  chicks  early 
one  season.  I  had  moderate  success  with 
them,  and  raised  a  few  very  vigorous  pul¬ 
lets.  Two  of  these  I  chose  for  the  experi¬ 
ment.  The  success  of  this  Pall  hatching 
from  pullets’  eggs  was  very  interesting  to 
me  and  I  sent  you  a  report  of  the  result, 
which  you  published  during  the  past  Sum¬ 
mer.  But  as  far  as  controlling  the  moult 
it  was  a  failure,  as  they  moulted  in  the 
Summer,  as  did  their  mothers,  who  were 
advertised  as  Spring  moulters.  This  ex¬ 
periment  may  not  have  been  a  fair  test, 
as  the  original  pullets  wrere  mated  with  a 
cock  of  a  different  strain.  However,  the 
chicks  hatched  resembled  their  mothers 
very  closely,  and  reproduced  all  of  their 
characteristics.  The  influence  of  the  cock 
bird  only  showing  in  increased  vigor  and 
size  in  the  second  generation,  and  as  the 
original  pullets  also  moulted  during  the 
Summer,  I  am  led  to  doubt  *the  veracity  of 
this  advertiser. 

My  second  failure  was  of  a  more  serious 
nature,  and  cost  me  many  dollars.  Be¬ 
sides  this  method  of  controlling  the  moult 
is  advised  by  one  of  the  State  stations.  If 
others  have  met  with  the  poor  success 
which  I  have  experienced,  it  'would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  warn  others  from  attempting  the 
experiment.  This  method  is  to  stop  egg 
production  in  the  Spring,  when  eggs  bring 
very  little,  by  gradually  reducing  the  feed 
until  the  hens  are  merely  on  a  mainten¬ 
ance  ration.  This,  it  is  claimed,  will  start 
the  moult.  After  the  moult  is  well  under 
way  the  hens  are  fed  heavily  on  a  feather- 
forming  ration  ;  thus  they  wrill  quickly  get 
their  new  plumage  and  begin  laying  during 
the  Fall  months.  Last  Spring,  as  soon  as 
the  price  of  eggs  dropped.  I  reduced  the 
feed  and  saw  the  egg  production  dwindle 
and  finally  cease.  It  took  nerve,  but  as 
the  hens  began  to  lose  their  feathers  almost 
immediately,  I  cheered  myself  with  the 
thought  of  a  full  sorting  table  in  the  Fall, 
when  eggs  would  bring  the  unusual  prices 
which  all  indications  promised.  My  hens 
did  moult,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
The  new  feathers  started  and  the  hens  felt 
like  porcupines,  so  covered  were  they  with 
sprouting  quills.  But  for  some  reason  un¬ 
known  to  me  they  kept  right  on  growing 
feathers.  Some  of  them  grew  feathers  for 
about  four  months.  Some  of  them  got  their 
new  plumage  in  six  weeks,  and  then  in¬ 
stead  of  laying  when  the  Fall  came  on, 
they  started  the  moult  all  over  again. 
After  nearly  five  months  of  idleness  they 
were  not  as  far  advanced  toward  real  busi¬ 
ness  as,  I  believe,  they  would  have  been 
had  I  not  attempted  to  force  the  moult. 
These  hens  were  not  confined  during  the 
Summer,  but  had  the  run  of  a  large  or¬ 
chard.  I  believe  that  close  confinement 
will  sometimes  have  this  effect,  but  in  this 
case  thp  hens  were  on  range. 

Maryland.  haynsworth  baldrey. 


Spontaneous  Combustion. 

There  have  been  two  large  barn  fires 
with  loss  of  over  .$60,000  in  this  vicinity 
recently,  and  in  each  case  the  heating  of 
green  corn  fodder,  moist  hay  and  green 
oat  hay  has  been  given  as  the  cause,  claim¬ 
ing  it  was  spontaneous  combustion.  I  con¬ 
tend  that  the  heating  of  such  roughage 
could  not  cause  combustion.  Am  I  right? 

Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y.  G.  a.  Ti 

There  have  been  a  number  of  cases  of 
spontaneous  combustion  traced  directly  to 
green  clover  hay.  Stacks  have  been  set 
on  fire  and  hay  mows  have  been  found 
badly  charred.  The  trouble  occurs  mostly 
with  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  when  put  in 
quite  green  and  not  packed  down  hard. 
Some  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  issued  a  bulletin  describing  a 
case  of  spontaneous  combustion  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  station  barn. 


Want  to  Know. 

Horizontal  Sawing’  Gear. — I  am  told 
there  is  a  sawing  gear  made  for  adjust¬ 
ment  to  a  gasoline  engine,  which  will  saw 
on  a  horizontal  plane  so  that  it  can  be 
used  to  cut  down  a  tree,  instead  of  cutting 
the  tree  with  an  axe.  If  any  of  your  cor¬ 
respondents  can  give  information  on  this 
subject  it  will  be  appreciated.  J.  b. 

I  bought  two  tons  of  rowen  hay  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  delivered  from  the  field  on  November 
8.  I  received  a  bill  for  $21  per  ton,  which 
•was  reduced  to  $18.  If  $21  per  ton  is  the 
value,  of  hay  from  barn,  how7  much  should 
I  pay?  What  is  the  estimated  shrinkage 
between  field  and  barn  hay?  a.  m.  d. 

Connecticut. 


Pulling  Beans  by  Hand. — I  am  told 
there  is  a  way  to  pull  beans  by  hand  bet¬ 
ter  than  stooping  to  do  the  work.  Perhaps 
one  of  your  readers  will  describe  the  tool 
or  hook.  I  want  to  sow7  rye  and  vetch 
in  the  beans  at  last  cultivation,  and  would 
rather  not  use  a  bean  puller  drawn  by 
horses.  s.  e.  russell. 

Michigan. 

Filling  Silo  with  Gasoline  Engine. — 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  those  who  have 
had  experience  in  filling  silos  with  gasoline 
engines.  Please  state  size  of  engine,  cut¬ 
ter  used,  capacity,  height  elevated,  whether 
elevated  with  blower  or  carrier,  and  ap¬ 
proximate  cost  of  outfit.  F.  z. 

Dawson,  Pa. 


“Cholly  received  a  letter  this  morn¬ 
ing  from  Gladys  Maud.  He  consumed 
an  hour  in  reading  it.”  “Was  the  letter 
very  long?”  “Not  very  long.  He  spent 
most  of  the  time  looking  for  page  two.” 
— Birmingham  Age-Herald. 
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OVER  FIVE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  TONS 

SOLD  LAST  YEAR 

For  over  18  years  the  largest  horse  and  cow  yi  \  ^  .  vi 

owners  in  England,  Canada,  Australia  and  4 

other  foreign  countries  have  been  feeding 

because  with  it  they  obtained  results  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
feed  or  meal. 

So  great  is  the  pressure  from  the  dairymen  and  horse  owners  of  the 
United  States  to  have  this  meal  imported  into  the  American  market, 
that  we  have  now  opened  United  States  offices  and  warehouses. 

England  and  Canada,  especially,  have  tens  of  thousands  of  heavy  cart 
horses  engaged  in  extensive  trucking  business.  Their  owners  unite 
with  the  great  dairymen  in  testifying  to  the  value  of  Molassine  Meal. 

VIA  .  cc\ vv  o  'VA.  o  *s  absolutely  unlike  anything  else  —  there- 

J  OdV  fore,  cannot  be  compared  with  other  meals 
^■.tviwimuN.Mi-^  or  feeds  —  except  in  results. 

For  cows  —  it  increases  the  production  of  rich  milk  and  cream,  and 
keeps  your  cows  healthy  12  months  in  the  year. 

For  sheep,  lambs,  pigs  and  poultry  the  results  make  your  small  in¬ 
vestment  in  this  meal  a  rich  dividend  payer.  One  farm  feeds  it  to 
18,000  hens.  » 


*?xfl 
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MADt  UN  - 


FOR  TRUCK,  TEAM,  FARM  AND 
LIVERY  HORSES 

is  a  feed  second  to  none  in  the  world  —  keeps  them  free  from  worms; 
prevents  colic ;  makes  the  coat  sleek  and  glossy  ;  creates  most  healthy 
conditions  all  the  year  and  doubles  the  working  capacity. 

It  is  impossible"  in  this  advertisement  to  tell  the  18  years’  history  of 
V. /f  _\  _  •  V  a  so  we  ask  you  to  mail  us  to-day  a  postal 

iVvCuv  card  giving  us  the  name  of  your  regular 
•  V.iii  i.  at  ml  i  mi  i  ii»  grain  dealer.  If  you  will  do  this  now , 

we  wj]j  sencj  you,  free,  a  booklet  giving 
you  the  whole  story,  together  with  testimonials  from  men  who  have 
millions  of  dollars  invested  in  cows  and  horses  and  who  tell  you  what 
Molassine  Meal  has  earned  for  them. 

In  order  to  introduce  this  meal  into  the  United  States,  we  offer  for  30 
days  to  ship  even  single  bag  lots  of 
— you  need  buy  only  what  is  necessary 
to  satisfy  yourself  the  meal  is  all  we 
claim  for  it.  -You  can  buy  a  single  bag 
of  100  lbs.  ;  or  a  ton,  or  a  carload.  Just  as  quickly  as  possible,  we  will 
arrange  so  that  you  can  purchase  it  of  your  own  regular  dealer. 

Write  to-day  to  our  Boston  office  for  free  booklet,  price,  etc. 


THE  MOLASSINE  CO.»  Ltd.,  London,  England, 

Sole  United  States  Distributors 

L.  C.  P RIME  CO.,  326  Board  of  Trade  Building 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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AND  UP 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  is  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa¬ 
tor  for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;  making  heavy  or  light 
cream.  Designed  especially  for 
smalt  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic¬ 
ture,  which  Illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
dairy  Is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


NOW! 


BOX  1075 

BAIN  BRIDGE,  N.Y. 


Guaranteed 


with  flywheel, 
"rolled  steel  shaft, 
end  thrust  ball  bearing 
and  8-inch  high  carbon 
grinding  plates. 

Two  sets  of  plates  fur¬ 
nished  with  each  mill. 
Adapted  for  use  in  any  locality.  We  stand  back  of 
every  claim  we  make  for  it.  Write  for  descriptive  catalog. 
THE  BAUER  BROS.  CO.,  Boi  415  Springfield,  Ohio 


New  Scientific  No.  20  Mill 

Heavy  steel  legs  and  steel 
hopper.  Most  efficient 
ana  strongest  small 
power  mill  ever  built. 
Will  grind  cob  corn, 
shelled  corn,  oats  and 
all  other  small  grains  to 
any  desired  grade,  from 
hominy  feed  to  meal. 


Sava 

High 

Lifts 


AGENTS— $24  A  WEEK 

New  Patented  Automatic  Curry  Comb, 

Cleans  Horse  in  half  the  time.  No  clogging 
with  hair  and  dirt.  Every  horse-owner 
buys.  Big  profits— Sworn  proof.  A.  R. 
Pett  says,  **It*s  a  dandy.  Sold  14  last 
night.**  Free  sample  to  workers. 

THOMAS  MFG  CO.  8665  Home  St.  Dayton,  0< 

Save  Big  Money 

TAKE  advantage  of  our  free  offer  on  a  Quaker  City 
Feed  Mill.  We  pay  freight.  Get  our  reduced  fac¬ 
tory  price.  Standard  of  high  quality  for  46  years. 
Grind  any  grain. separate  or  mixed,  to  the  finest  meal; 
also  ear  corn  with  or  without  husk. 

Quaker  City  £ 

lO  Days  Free  Trial 

Twenty-three  styles  — hand 
power  up  to  20  horsepower. 

They  grind  fast,  easy  and  with 
very  little  power.  Write  for 
prices,  guarantee,  free  catalog 
and  catalog  ot  Standard  Farm 
Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 

The  A.  W.  Straub  Co. 

Dept,  E  0  710  Filbert  St. 

Fhiladelphia,  l’n. 

Dept.  T  3700  g.  Ashland  A>». 

Chicago,  111.  A 


1913. 
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THE  RURAL,  MEW-YORTCRR 


POULTRY  SHOWS  AND  THE  UTILITY 
POULTRYMAN. 

The  true  purpose  of  fairs  and  live¬ 
stock  shows  is  to  develop  larger  inter¬ 
est  in  choice  stock  and  products,  and 
thus  to  stimulate  a  more  general  inter¬ 
est  in  making  improvement  in  all  lines 
of  agricultural  production.  Improve¬ 
ment,  to  be  of  real  and  lasting  value, 
must  be  based  on  one  of  two  essential 
points ;  these  are  larger  production  or 

better  quality.  Larger  production 
means  larger  yields  of  farm  crops  and 
animal  products,  while  better  quality 
should  refer  to  those  characteristics 
which  make  the  products  of  greater 
usefulness  to  mankind  as  a  whole. 
Nearly  all  are  agreed  on  the  importance 
of  increasing  the  production  per  acre, 
or  per  head  of  live  stock,  as  the  case 
may  be,  but  there  are  some  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  quality. 
Many  will  argue  that  any  characteristic 
that  will  increase  the  selling  price  of  a 
product  is  a  point  of  quality  that  should 
be  developed.  According  to  this  view¬ 
point  anything  that  adds  to  the  beauty 
of  farm  animals,  as  seen  by  the  artistic 
eye,  adds  to  the  real  merits  of  the  breed 
or  animal.  If  we  follow  the  history 
of  the  breeds  of  the  larger  farm  ani¬ 
mals,  such  as  cows  and  horses,  we  will 
see  that  several  of  them  have  passed 
through  stages  where  beauty  or  “fancy 
points”  were  made  a  dominant  charac¬ 
teristic,  but  always  to  the  detriment  of 
the  useful  qualities  of  the  breed.  About 
40  years  ago  the  Jersey  cow  became 
popular  on  some  <?f  the  great  landed 
estates  of  England  on  account  of  its 
solid,  fawn-like  color  and  form,  and 
there  soon  arose  a  strong  demand  for 
this  type  of  Jersey.  So  great  was  the 
demand,  that  the  breeders  on  the  Island 
of  Jersey  began  to  select  and  breed  for 
these  characteristics,  and  animals  of 
larger  form  and  variable  shading  of 
color  were  rejected.  The  result  .  was 
that  the  size  and  productive  qualities  of 
the  animals  of  this  breed  were,  for 
a  time,  materially  reduced.  Fortunately 
this  tendency  in  selection  did  not  con¬ 
tinue  long,  for  about  this  time  the 
Americans  were  beginning  to  demand 
the  Jersey,  on  account  of  its  merits  as 
a  large  producer  of  gilt-edged  butter. 
The  Dutch  Belted  cattle,  which  are  only 
a  modified  Holstein,  are  rather  novel 
and  artistic,  but  a  tendency  to  lay  stress 
on  this  one  characteristic,  of  a  belt  of 
white  around  the  body,  is  developing  a 
breed  that  does  not  equal  in  production 
the  regular  Holstein.  It  is  generally 
known  by  horse  breeders  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  certain  color  marking  is 
often  attended  by  a  weakness  in  cer¬ 
tain  qualities  of  speed  or  endurance. 

If  we  apply  this  general  principle  to 
the  selection  and  breeding  of  poultry, 
does  it  not  follow  that  the  common 
tendency  to  encourage  fancy  points  is 
resulting  in  a  reduction  in  useful  quali¬ 
ties  of  lasting  merit  ?  As  long  as  poultry 
is  selected  and  bred,  and  later  handled 
and  fed,  so  as  to  develop  certain  feather 
colors  or  combinations  of  feather 
colors,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  form 
or  laying  qualities,  these  latter  useful 
points  must  be  sacrificed.  If  this  ten¬ 
dency  is  practiced  among  several  gene¬ 
rations,  the  fancy  points  become,  after 
a  time,  dominant  ones,  while  the  utility 
points  become  latent.  The  poultry 
fancier  takes  the  ground  that  whatever 
increases  the  selling  price  of  poultry 
increases  its  value  and  of  course,  this 
is  true  to  the  man  who  is  to  sell,  but 
is  the  extensive  use  of  funds,  and  especi¬ 
ally  of  public  funds,  warranted  and  to 
be  encouraged,  in  the  offering  of  prizes? 

A  poultry  fancier  has  been  known  to 
say  that  he  would  gladly  pay  $50  for  a 
certain  prize  winning  hen,  even  if  he 
knew  she  w:ould  not  lay  a  dozen  eggs 
in  a  year. 

The  standards  of  points  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds  say  very  little  about  form, 
giving  only  standard  weights,  and,  in 
much  detail,  the  feather  markings,  com!) 
points,  and  absence  or  presence  of  any 
kind  of  feathers  on  the  legs.  Is  there 
any  relation  between  body  form  and 
egg  production?  The  absence  of  all 
reference  to  form  or  “build”  would 
lead  one  to  say  there  was  not.  The 
dairyman,  however,  has  learned  better 
than  this.  He  has  been  led  to  believe 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  cor¬ 
relation,  a  certain  form,  as  manifested 
by  external  characteristics,  does  indicate 
high  milking  qualities,  and  certain  other 
external  characteristics  do  indicate 
quality  of  milk.  Some  of  our  more 
modern  experimenters  have  shown  the 
same  things  as  to  poultry.  That  is, 
that  a  certain  form  of  body  and  car¬ 
riage  does  indicate  high  egg  production, 
and  its  lack,  low  egg  production.  Practi¬ 


cal  poultrymen,  who  are  close  observers, 
will  agree  too,  that  they  can,  by  close 
observation  for  a  season,  tell  which 
fowls  are  their  best  layers,  and  that  a 
certain  body-form  runs  throughout  the 
group  that  constitutes  the  best  layers. 
Why  should  not  our  poultry  shows  take 
more  notice  of  this?  Is  it  not  possible 
to  develop  a  scale  of  points,  by  actual 
measurements,  that  will  show  what 
bodily  form  is  nearest  related  to  high 
egg  production?  We  are  told  that  one 
of  our  New  England  stations  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  work  out  some  “law  of 
shape”  that  will  indicate  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  If  this  can  be  done  it  will 
certainly  be  a  long  step  in  advance  of 
anything  yet  in  use  in  judging  poultry. 

Then  again,  why  should  we  not  have 
prizes  offered  for  the  highest  egg  yields 
by  authenticated  records?  Productive 
capacity  is  the  true  measure  of  real 
value,  as  much  with  poultry  as  with 
dairy  cows.  “Registries  of  merit”  or 
“advanced  registries”  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  means  of  recognizing  this 
principle  in  cattle.  Why  should  we  not 
have  registries  of  merit  in  the  case  of 
poultry?  I  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
two  functions,  that  of  milk  production 
and  egg  production,  are  quite  different. 
That  an  unusual  tendency  to  develop 
egg  production  may  weaken  the  consti¬ 
tutions  of  the  mother  and  the  young, 
more  than  an  unusual  development  in 
milk  production  would  in  case  of  the 
cow  and  the  calf.  However,  I  believe 
that  if  prizes  were  offered  for  the 
highest  pullet-year  production,  and  all 
breeders  were  encouraged  to  breed  and 
handle  for  breeding  vigor  the  second 
year,  and  advised  to  breed  only  from 
two-year-olds,  very  little,  if  any,  harm 
would  result  to  the  breeding  vigor  of 
the  fowls.  CHAS.  s.  PHELPS. 


More  of  these  Fool  Game  Laws. 

My  nearest  neighbor  on  the  west  has 
recently  been  arrested  for  killing  a 
’coon.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  us 
he  has  lost  heavily  by  the  depredations 
of  animals  of  one  sort  or  another  that 
have  visited  his  chicken  yard.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  one  morning  in  September 
my  neighbor  found  two  ’coons  in  a  tree 
near  his  chickens.  Calling  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor  who  resides  near  to  come  and  help 
he  proceeded  to  kill  the  ’coons.  Noth¬ 
ing  in  particular  was  thought  about  the 


matter  for  some  time  until  one  day 
when  the  family  came  home  they  found 
the  skin  of  one  of  the  ’coons  missing. 
Soon  after  a  game  officer  who  resides 
in  the  village  called  up  and  demanded 
$25  from  each  of  the  neighbors  for  kill¬ 
ing  ’coons  out  of  season.  For  some 
days  and  perhaps  for  weeks  there  were 
discussions  and  messages  as  to  fines, 
until  finally  the  officer  agreed  to  settle 
for  $5  each,  mindful  undoubtedly  of 
the  half  of  the  fine  that  would  come  to 
his  own  pocket.  One  of  the  men  paid 
the  money  rather  than  have  any  trou¬ 
ble  or  expense  in  the  matter.  The 
other  man  did  not  believe  it  right  to 
pay  a  fine,  however  small,  for  protect¬ 
ing  his  own  property  on  his  own  prem¬ 
ises,  and  he  refused  to  pay.  Then  the 
officer,  acting  as  it  appears  under  the 
directions  of  the  State  Conservation 
Commission,  made  the  arrest  and  held 
the  trial.  My  neighbor  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $10.  A 
stay  was  granted  to  allow  the  attorney 
to  look  up  laws  further  to  see  if  it  is 
possible  to  win  on  an  appeal. 

Now  this  is  a  pretty  pass.  The  idea 
that  farmers  must  submit  to  all  sorts  of 
injury  and  annoyance  just  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  set  of  fellows  from  city  and 
town  who  have  secured  laws  to  meet 
their  own  notions  is  wrong.  This  far¬ 
mer  had  lost  well  towards  a  hundred 
chickens.  He  had  tried  all  Summer  tr 
catch  the  destroyers,  and  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded.  As  the  attorney  said,  if  a  man 
went  into  the  henhouse  and  molested 
poultry  the  owner  had  a  right  to  shoot, 
but  if  a  ’coon  gets  in  there  he  must  not 
be  disturbed.  ’Coons,  skunks  and  the 
like  are  “protected,”  but  not  so  with 
chickens,  cows  and  men.  Hunters 
roam  over  our  farms,  and  every  now 
and  then  they  shoot  down  a  fine  heifer 
or  cow,  but  they  are  never  caught.  The 
present  condition  must  be  stopped  in 
some  way  and  it  is  high  time  the  laws 
were  amended  if  a  man  cannot  protect 
his  property.  It  is  said  if  a  man  finds 
some  animal  in  his  henhouse  he  must 
go  or  send  to  the  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission  for  permission  to  drive  it  out 
or  kill  it.  This  is  according  to  the 
strict  wording  of  the  law.  I  suppose 
that  my  neighbor  was  fined  really  be¬ 
cause  he  took  off  the  hide  of  the  ’coon 
and  hung  it  up.  But  tell  me  what  harm 
that  did  after  the  animal  was  dead. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  h.  lyon. 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 


(Trade  Mark  Registered.} 


Everyone  Asks:  “How  Did  You  Do  It?” 

Somers,  Conn.,  Aug.  5,  1912. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Binghamton, N.  Y. — The  day 
I  ordered  Save -The -Horse  our  horse  got  so  bad  we  had  to 
telephone  for  a  doctor.  He  ordered  poultices  on  several  days. 
It  finally  broke  and  ran;  the  foot  looked  to  be  coming  off  and 
we  were  frightened.  Did  not  know  what  to  do  about  using 
Save-The-Horse.  The  crack  kept  growing  wider  and  wa 
expected  to  lose  him.  Finally  I  said  we  might  as  well  try  it; 
we  had  spent  the  money  and  got  the  medicine;  it  can't  surely 
make  him  any  worse.  We  began  treatment  with  Save-The- 
Horse  and  SURE  AS  THE  WORLD  the  crack  began 
to  close  and  finally  healed  up  and  he  steps  SQUARE  on  that 
foot.  Everyone  says  :  “  How  did  you  do  it?”  and  "  What 
did  you  use?  '  People  are  surprised.  1  have  been  sick  or 
you  would  have  heard  from  me  before,  as  we  are  so  pleased. 
It  surely  did  save  my  horse.  |  WILBUR  HOLMES. 

Every  bottle, of  Save-the-Horse  Is  sold  with  an 
Iron.clad  contract  that  has  $60,000  paid-up  capital 
back  of  It,  guaranteeing  to  permanently  cure  or  re¬ 
fund  the  money;  no  matter  whether  It  Is  Bone  or  Bo* 
Spavin,  Tendon  disease  or  Putt’s— nor  how  aged,  serl. 
ous  or  complicated  the  lameness  or  blemish  may  be, 

OLB  LATEST  Save-The-Horse  BOOK — is  our  17 
YeBreUExperlence  and  DISCO  VEKIE8 — Treating 
over  100,000  horses  for  Ringbone — Thoropin — Spavin — 
andALL  Lameness.  It  is  a  Mind  Settler — Tells  How 
to  lest  for  8pavin— What  to  Do  for  a  Lame  Horse. 
Covers  58  Forms  ol  Lameness — Illustrated.  MaTLHD  EbeE. 

But  write,  describing  your  case,  and 
we  will  send  our — BOOK — sample  contract,  letters 
from  Breeders  and  business  men  the  world  over,  on 
every,  kind  of  case,  and  advice — all  free  (to  horse 
owners  and  managers). 

Write  I  AND  8TOP  THE  L0S8. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-the-Horse  WITH 
CONTRACT  or  sent  by  us  Express  Prepaid. 

BEAN  PODS 

Excellent  feed  for  dairy  cows  and  sheep. 
Baled  in  car  lots.  Inquire 
SAMUEL  FRASER  -  Geneseo  N.  Y. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettleinone  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  A  iso  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc.  E^Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular-  J 


D.  R.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  XLU 


For  Worms  This  Month 


M  .  Feil 
la  a  Reg¬ 
istered  Phar¬ 
macist  Under 
Olro  State  Laws. 


These 

Letters 


I’ll  Stop  Your  Worm  Losses 
I’ll  Prove  It  Before  You  Pay 

Don’t  let  worms  breed  contagious  diseases  among  your  hogs  this  year. 
Don’t  let  them  kill  off  the  young  pigs  and  rob  you  of  your  season’s  profits.  You  can  prevent  it 
if  you  will  just  take  a  stitch  in  time.”  Now  is  the  time  when  worms  begin  to  get  in  their  deadly 
work.  Now  they  are  breeding,  multiplying  by  the  millions  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  if 
you  don’t  get  the  best  of  them,  they  will  surely  get  the  best  of  you.  Let  me  show  you  how.  I’ll 
get  rid  of  stomach  andi  free  intestinal  worms  in  your  hogs,  sheep,  horses  and  cattle  and  prove 
it  to  your  satisfaction  (not  mine)  before  you  pay  me  a  cent.  I’ll  do  it  with 

Beware  JS  ir  Look  at 

of  ^  w  r  1  Name 

Imitations  *  Carefully 

The  Great  Worm  Destroyer  and  Conditioner 

I’ve  done  it  for  thousands  and  in  addition  they  write  me  they  never  had  stock 
thrive  better,  look  better  and  bring  them  such  profitable  returns.  Here*  is  my  offer  to  you. 

Send  l\lo  Money —  Just  the  Coupon 

Simply  fill  in  the  coupon,  tell  me  how  many  toad  of  hogs,  sheep,  horses  and 
cattle  you  have.  I  will  then  ship  you  enough  Sal-Vet  to  last  them  6a)  days.  You  pay  the  small 
“SL1?  charge  when  it  arrives — put  it  where  all  your  stock  can  get  free  access  to  it — and  they 
™  hen?se V?S-  They  eat  it  as  they  do  salt — just  as  they  need  it,  and  at  tne  end  of 

the  60  days  if  you  don’t  feel  satisfied,  write  me  and  I’ll  cancel  the  charge.  I  take  your  word  as 
nnal  I  let  you  act  as  judge  of  its  merit — I  put  everything  up  to  you.  How  can  you  risk  loss- 
how  can  you  let  your  stock  drag  along  when  they  should  be  thriving,  growing  into  profit  when 
U*ch  a  fair;  open  offer  like  this  is  put  at  your  disposal  ?  You  have  all  to  gain— nothing  to  risk, 
r  ill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  now*  Don’t  put  it  off— lest  you  forget.  Read  the  letters  above. 

Sidney  R.Fell,  Pres — The  S .  R.  FEIL  CO.—  Dept.RNY  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Prices ;  40  lbs.,  $2.25;  100  lbs.,  $5.00;  200  lbs.,  $9.00;  300  lbs.,  $13.00;  500  lbs.,  $21.12  * 

trial  shipments  based  on  1-lb.  of  “Sal-Vet”  for  each  hog  or  sheep,  and  4-lbs.  for  each  horse  or  head  of 
cattle,  as  near  us  we  can  come  without  breaking  regular  packages  •* 

1371 _  > 


I  have  been  in  the  hog  business  for 
30  years  and  have  tried  every  known 
remedy  for  hogs,  but  have  never  found 
anything  equal  to  your  Sal-Vet.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  does  the  work  and  is  easy  to 
feed.  I  feed  it  to  little  pigs,  boars, preg¬ 
nant  sows  and  find  it  O.  K.  I  will 
never  be  without  Sal-Vet. 

C.  F.  MARSHALL 
Per  G.  F.  M. 


&  SON, 
Monroe,  la. 


I  had  a  lot  of  sick  hogs  and  I  lost 
five  of  them.  I  began  feeding  them  Sal- 
Vet,  my  losses  stopped  and  the  hogs 
soon  got  into  a  fine,  healthy  condition. 

V.  P.  UNDERWOOD. 

R.  D.  No.  1,  Roachdale,  Ind. , 

While  I  cannot  say  positively  Sal-Vet 
kept  my  hogs  from  having  Cholera.  I 
had  no  such  sickness  while  my  neigh¬ 
bors  almost  without  exception  lost  hogs 
from  Cholera.  I  certainly  have  great 
faith  In  Sal-Vet  and  it  is  all  and  more 
than  you  claim  for  it. 


J.  C.  CONOVER, 
Chrisman,  Ill. 


I  used  your  Sal -Vet  regularly 
while  feeding  a  bunch  of  fat¬ 
tening  hogs  and  can  say  it  J 
is  just  the  article.  It  made 
my  hogs  double  their 


v* 


O* 


\i>° 


weight  in  50  days.  It  is 
a  great  conditioner  and  V 
worm  destroyer — E.  E.  ♦  . 

SHULL,  LaCynge.  j*  V 

Sayfot  »!waya  comes  In  v  2, 

orumml  Trade-Mark-  X 

041 ,  Packages.  Never  #  jm* 
sold  loose  in  bulk  or 
by  the  pound.  m  *  *5cO* 

v  v  ■ 

trade-mark. 

J»o  order  + 

40  lb,^ 

'  / 
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CONNECTICUT  BOARD  CF  AGRICULTURE 

The  Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture  at 
its  annual  convention,  held  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  December,  always  furnishes  a  high 
class  of  speakers  and  the  farmers  from 
all  parts  of  the  State  look  forward  to  a 
“feast  of  reason”  and  are  seldom  disap¬ 
pointed.  This  year  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule  and  the  subjects,  as  a  whole,  were 
perhaps  of  more  direct,  practical  im¬ 
portance  than  usual.  Much  disappointment 
was  felt  at  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hull  of 
Michigan,  who  is  always  a  “live  wire,”  but 
the  dairymen  present  were  glad  to  excuse 
his  absence  when  it  was  learned  that  he 
was  detained  by  a  hearing  at  Washington 
on  the  oleo  bill,  and,  by  the  way,  the  con¬ 
vention  passed  unanimous  resolutions 
against  any  change  in  the  oleo  law  as  it 
now  stands.  The  oleo  business  is  most 
carefully  supervised  in  Connecticut  and 
yet  the  licensed  sellers  of  oleo  have  in¬ 
creased  from  about  50  to  over  500  since 
the  passage  of  the  present  law.  The  State 
Dairy  Commissioner  says  he  feels  sure 
there  would  be  a  great  tendency  to  evade 
the  law  if  the  restrictions  against  the  sale 
of  colored  oleo  should  be  removed. 

H.  O.  Daniels,  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  dairymen  in  Connecticut,  was  asked  to 
take  Mr.  Hull’s  topic,  ‘‘Selecting  and 
Breeding  of  Dairy  Cattle.”  Few  farmers 
in  this  State  have  made  a  more  marked 
success  in  building  up  a  profitable  herd 
than  the  Daniels  Bros,  of  Middletown. 
Mr.  Daniels  pointed  out  that  he  considered 
their  success  due  chiefly  to  careful  selection 
and  breeding.  He  said  that  for  six  years 
they  tried  to  improve  the  herd  by  carefully 
selected  purchases,  but  had  not  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  After  six  years  records  were 
available,  from  a  herd  of  60  head,  they 
found  that  there  had  been  no  permanent 
increase,  the  average  varying  from  5,500 
to  6.000  pounds  of  milk.  They  then  de¬ 
cided  to  buy  a  first-class  sire  and  began 
to  rear  calves  from  their  best  cows.  At 
the  end  of  four  years  of  breeding  they  had 
increased  the  average  yield  to  6,500  pounds 
and  17  grade  heifers  gave  an  average  of 
over  7,000  pounds.  At  the  end  of  eight 
years  they  were  able  to  show  an  average 
of  over  7.000  pounds  per  cow,  while  half 
the  herd  were  producing  over  8.000  pounds. 
It  was  their  aim  to  bring  a  herd  of  60  up 
to  an  average  of  8,000  pounds  each.  Too 
few  farmers,  Mr.  Daniels  thought,  were 
willing  to  pay  the  price  a  really  good  sire 
was  worth.  No  sire  should  be  chosen  ex¬ 
cept  after  a  careful  study  of  the  records 
of  the  dam  and  grand  dam.  This  was  more 
essential  than  a  study  of  individual  points, 
although  vigor  of  constitution  and  good 
dairy  points  was  very  essentiol. 

Improved  live  stock  could  not  be  made  to 
retain  their  good  qualities  except  by  good 
care  and  good  feeding.  Warm,  clean,  dry 
well-ventilated  quarters  were  essential. 
Great  care  should  always  be  used  to  pre¬ 
vent  troubles  at  calving  time  by  the  liberal 
giving  of  warm  water  and  laxative  foods, 
together  with  the  use  of  dry,  roomy 
stalls,  and  blanket  protection  if  necessary. 
Mr.  Daniels  said  that  their  success  in  im¬ 
proving  the  herd  was  due  to  liberal  feed¬ 
ing  as  well  as  to  careful  selection.  The 
financial  end  of  the  business  too  had  been 
bettered  by  growing  much  of  their  own 
feed. 

Mr.  Frank  Gerrett,  of  Franklin  Co., 
Mass.,  is  a  practical  sheep  breeder  and 
gave  many  suggestive  and  helpful  points 
based  on  his  own  experience.  lie  said  that 
the  sheep  industry  had  the  advantage  over 
dairying  in  requiring  less  capital  for  stock 
and  less  outlay  for  buildings.  He  was  sure 
that  on  many  farms,  especially  on  the 
rougher  lands'  of  New  England,  sheep  of¬ 
fered  opportunities  that  were  not  generally 
appreciated.  The  New  England  farmer, 
however,  must  specialize  in  raising  lambs 
for  meat  rather  than  for  wool.  lie  had 
most  of  his  lambs  dropped  in  January  and 
February  and  sold  them  at  good  prices  in 
the  Boston  markets  when  12  to  18  weeks 
old.  At  that  ago  they  would  weigh,  dressed, 
32  to  34  pounds  and  brought  25  to  30 
cents  per  pound.  Some  sheep  breeders 
were  getting  about  the  same  price  for  late 
lambs,  by  retailing  them  to  Summer  resi¬ 
dents.  The  speaker  thought  the  best 
lambs  were  produced  from  grade  ewes, 
mainly  of  the  Down  breeds,  but  preferably 
with  a  small  proportion  of  the  fine  wooled 
stock.  Such  ewes,  when  bred  to  pure 
Southdown,  Shropsire,  Hampshire  or  Dor¬ 
set  sires,  gave  early  maturing  lambs  of  fine 
quality.  The  general  verdict  was  that,  if 
the  dog  laws  were  well  enforced,  the  pro¬ 
tection  from  dogs  was  ample.  The  cheap 
lambs,  coming  from  the  West,  were  the 
cause  of  decline  in  the  sheep  business 
rather  than  dogs. 

Prof.  Minkler  of  the  New  Jersey  Station 
gave  a  very  suggestive  address  on  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  horse  breeding  in  the  East.  He 
said  that  five  years  ago  colts  were  pro¬ 
duced  only  on  9  per  cent,  of  the  farms  of 
New  Jersey,  and  that  the  average  farmer 
kept  four  or  five  misfit  animals,  where  two 
or  three  well-suited  animals  could  do  the 
work.  Most  of  the  horses  on  Eastern 
farms  are  brought  from  the  West,  and 
have  to  be  acclimated,  at  much  loss  of 
time,  and  often  with  considerable  expense. 
In  1908  the  New  Jersey  Live  Stock  Com¬ 
mission  placed  on  farms,  in  10  counties  of 
the  State,  10  pure-bred  draft  stallions. 
This  greatly  encouraged  community  breed¬ 
ing.  In  10*12,  78  pure  draft  stallions  were 
used  in  the  State.  All  stallions  must  now 
be  approved  and  registered  as  sound  by  the 
State  commission  before  they  can  be  used. 
In  1908,  72%  of  the  stallions  in  the  State 
were  grades  or  mongrels.  Now  the  num¬ 
ber  of  this  type  of  stallion  is  reduced  to 
40%  of  the  total.  The  speaker  said  that 
the  old  saying  that  ‘‘a  good  sire  is  half 
the  herd”  should  be  supplemented  by  its 
corollary  ‘‘that  a  poor  sire  is  the  whole 
thing.”  The  speaker  was  sure  that  more 
horses  were  injured  by  the  over-feeding  of 
Timothy  hay  than  by  any  other  means.  The 
solution  of  the  problem  of  cheap  feed  for 
live  stock  in  the  East  was  the  raising  of 
more  corn  and  more  Alfalfa.  The  cheap 
lands  of  the  East  now  offered  greater  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  profitable  rearing  of 


horses  than  did  much  of  the  higher  priced 
lands  of  the  Central  West. 

The  address  by  Prof.  John  F.  Graham 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
on  the  “Business  End  of  the  Poultry  In¬ 
dustry”  was  full  of  practical  points.  He 
thought  that  the  many  failures  in  the  poul¬ 
try  business  wore  often  due  to  the  wild 
schemes  of  irrational  advertisers,  who  gen¬ 
erally  had  some  poultry  supplies  or  books 
to  sell,  that  made  the  foundation  of  their 
so-called  success.  Too  many  take  up  the 
business  without  first  mastering  its  many 
details.  It’s  the  man  and  not  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  makes  for  success  or  failure. 
New  England  offers  many  opportunities  to 
the  poultryman  because  of  her  dry  soils, 
dry,  cool  climate,  comparatively  cheap  feeds, 
good  markets  and  her  many  means  for  the 
dissemination  of  poultry  knowledge.  Com¬ 
parisons  were  made  between  the  retail  price 
of  eggs  in  Kansas  and  Masacliusetts  which 
showed  50  per  cent  higher  prices  in  the 
latter  State,  while  the  increased  price  of 
feeds  in  Massachusetts  was  much  less  than 
50  per  cent.  The  use  of  standard-bred,  vigor¬ 
ous  stock  was  almost  essential  to  success 
today.  It  meant  more  uniform,  as  well  as 
a  larger  production  in  both  eggs  and  meat. 
Carefully  kept  records  of  income  and  outgo 
were  also  essential.  This  should  include 
cost  of  feed,  cost  of  labor,  value  of  stock 
and  value  of  plant  and  equipment.  Only 
by  carefully  kept  records  could  one  tell  the 
lines  of  his  business  that  afforded  the  great¬ 
est  profit,  and  what  branches  of  the  work 
offered  the  best  chances  for  cutting  the  ex¬ 
pense.  A  poultryman  must  also  study  the 
best  markets  and  the  best  class  of  cus¬ 
tomers  for  his  particular  product.  The 
practical  poultryman  must  know  what  fac¬ 
tors  affect  the  market  values  of  eggs  and 
how  they  can  be  best  met.  Some  of  these 
factors  are  too  great  age,  difference  in 
size  and  color,  dirt  and  the  presence  of  the 
males  in  the  laying  flocks.  There  is  a  loss 
of  40  to  50  million  dollars  every  year  from 
spoiled  eggs.  Clean  houses,  clean  nests  and 
pure  feeds  are  very  essential,  as  eggs  take 
up  bad  odors  almost  like  butter.  Coopera¬ 
tive  collecting  and  marketing,  by  creameries, 
has  been  tried  with  success  in  some  States. 
Where  a  strictly  clean,  uniformly  sorted, 
product,  is  put  up  and  guaranteed  the  in¬ 
crease  in  price  has  fully  paid  for  all  the 
extra  expense.  c.  s.  fiielps. 


Apples  and  Purslane  for  Cows. 

Are  sweet  apples  chopped  fine  good  for 
a  milch  cow  or  any  cow''  Are  some  apples 
good  for  any  cow?  Is  purslane  that 
grows  so  abundantly  iu  gardens  about 
A.ugust  1,  good  for  cows?  R. 

New  Jersey. 

Apples  are  relished  by  cows  and  tend  to 
keep  the  bowels  active.  Roots  or  silage 
would  be  preferable  for  this  purpose.  Purs¬ 
lane  is  practically  worthless  as  cow  feed. 

A.  S.  A. 


Quarter  Crack. 

I  have  a  valuable  mare  that  sprained 
her  front  foot  last  February  by  over-reach¬ 
ing.  and  pulled  the  shoe  off.  It  got  ap¬ 
parently  well  by  the  first  of  June,  so  I 
bred  her  at  that  time,  but  iu  a  few  days 
it  swelled  just  above  the  hoof  and  broke, 
and  has  kept  doing  so  every  five  or  six 
weeks  since,  and  it  has  left  a  crack  in  her 
hoof  which  has  grown  the  whole  length 
of  the  hoof  now.  And  she  still  goes  lame. 
Veterinarians  say  they  cannot  throw  her 
to  put  a  hot  iron  on  it,  because  she  is  in 
foal.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do? 

Massachusetts.  f.  m. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  throw  the  mare 
to  fire  the  quarter  crack.  By  putting  a 
twitch  on  her  nose  and  holding  up  one 
foot  it  should  be  quite  possible  to  fire  the 
unsound  foot.  Clip  the  hair  from  coronet 
of  lame  foot.  Fire  a  deep  line  across  crack 
at  juncture  of  horn  and  hair  and  in  the 
skin  of  coronet  (hoof-head)  fire  a  large 
V.  the  apex  of  which  is  to  rest  on  the 
cross  line,  exactly  at  the  top  of  the  crack. 
The  lines  of  the  V  should  not  be  burned 
through  the  skin.  After  the  operation  the 
hoof-head  should  be  blistered  with  cerate 
of  cantharides.  The  mare  may  run  out, 
after  the  blister  has  been  washed  off  iu 
three  days.  The  blistering  may  be  repeated 
in  a  month.  If  a  pus  forms  at  any  time 
diseased  tissue  is  present  and  will  have 
to  be  scraped  away;  then  inject  a  saturated 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  repeat 
the  injection  in  10  days,  if  the  discharge 
persists.  a.  s.  a. 


Feeding  Idle  Horses. 

What  should  I  feed  to  horses  that  are 
idle,  with  mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay 
and  corn.  How  much  should  I  feed*  twice 
a  day  in  Winter?  f.  a.  c. 

Ohio. 

Allow  one  pound  of  grain  and  one  and 
one-third  pounds  of  hay  for  eacjh  100 
pounds  of  body  weight  of  horse  as  a  day’s 
ration,  and  in  addition  supply  some  roots; 
or  the  horses  may  be  given  a  few  pounds 
of  silage  daily.  It  also  is  customary  to 
allow  horses  to  run  to  a  rack  filled  with 
bright  oat  straw.  If  this  is  allowed  the 
hay  may  be  cut  to  one  pound  per  hundred 
of  live  weight.  Increase  oats,  add  bran 
and  decrease  the  hay  as  Spring  approaches 
and  weather  becomes  warmer.  This  gets 
the  horses  into  good  shape  for  Spring  work. 
During  idleness  horses  require  but  little 
grain,  and  may  cat  freely  of  roughage,  pro¬ 
vided  the  bowels  are  kept  active  by  feed¬ 
ing  roots  or  silage.  a.  s.  a. 


Kicking. 

I  have  a  mare  six  years  old  that  is  a 
bad  kicker,  ('an  you  tell  me  how  to  break 
her  from  kicking.  s.  p.  n. 

Maryland. 

We  presume  that  you  mean  “stall  kick¬ 
ing.”  This  can  be  prevented  by  buckling 
a  10-inch  length  of  heavy  chain  to  the 
pastern  of  the  foot  used  for  kicking ;  or 
letting  her  kick  against  a  swinging  stall 
partition  that  will  kick  back ;  or  against  a 
sack  filled  with  sand  and  hung  on  a  rope 
back  of  stall.  If  she  kicks  in  harness  put 
on  a  kicking  strap  over  hind  parts. 

a.  s.  a. 


Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Henry. 
The  standard  work  on  this  subject,  now  in 
its  twelfth  edition.  Full  discussion  of  ra¬ 
tions  for  various  animals.  Tables  of  com¬ 
position  and  digestibility  of  food  stuffs,  etc. 
For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker;  price 
$2.25. 


Treat 
Cows  Right 

Get  a  bigger  milk- 
yield  from  any  cow, 
and  keep  her  in  better 
condition,  through  regu¬ 
lar  feeds  of 

CROWN 

BREWERS* 

Dried  Grains 


''rs*%r  ‘ip 

_  I  ^ 4 
Wa  \  )  <4 

S>, 


Rich  in  just  the  nutrients  the  cow  wants  for 
milk-making.  Eagerly  relished  by  all  cat¬ 
tle.  Wholesome  and  pure,  better  than 
even  its  own  guarantee,  yet  cheap 
in  price.  Mention  your  feed  deal¬ 
er’s  name  and  address,  and  get 
interesting  bulletin  on  cattle¬ 
feeding. 

MILWAUKEE  GRAINS 
&  FEED  CO. 

452  Third  Street 
__  Milwaukee, 

Look  *  Wis. 

for  Crown 
Brand  on  bag. 


/ 
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One  Man 

Does  Four  Men’s  Lifting! 

A  Wonderful,  Positive,  Safety 
Tackle  Block  for  the  Easy  Lifting 
and  HANDLING  of  Heavy  Weights 

Get  Free  Catalog! 

The  Burr  is  the  only  tackle 
block  that  does  the  work  of 
a  chain  block  without  bit¬ 
ing,  wearing  and  tearing  the 
rope.  Locks  as  positively 
and  holds  as  tight  on  wet  and 
greasy  rope  as  on  dry.  You 
can  lift  weights  easily  and 
handle  them  easily.  So 
simple  in  operation 
that  one  boy  can 
change  wagon  boxes, 
handle  bales  of  hay 
and  do  other  heavy 
work  without  danger 
of  exhaustion.  Don’t 
w  strain  your  back  and 

waste  the  time  of  your  men  in  doing 
big  lifting  jobs  when  for  75c  you  can 
get  a  600-lb.  capacity  Burr  Block  or  a 
5,000-lb,  capacity  block  for  $4.45, 

Burr 

Automatic  Safety  Tackle  Block 


is  the  strongest,  most 
simplest  tackle  block 
Thousands  of  farmers 
to  get  along;  without  one 
or  two.  The  cost  is  too 
little  and  the  danger  to 
their  backs  is  too  great 
to  even  consider  doing 
the  lifting  the  old  way. 

The  Burr  catalog 
shows  all  sizes  and 
prices.  Send  for  it  now. 
Learn  dealer’s  name  in 
your  neighborhood.  (22) 

BURR  MFG.  CO. 

Viaduct  136  Cleveland,  0. 


reliable  and 
in  the  world, 
would  not  try 


Ladder 

Jacks 

Aak  also  about 
Burr  Reversible 
Safety  Ladder 
Jacks,  another 
farm  necessity. 
Thousands  in  use. 
Great  conveni-'ics. 


YOURS 

—For  Greatest 
Power  Profits! 

Send  lu  your  name  on  postal!  Don’t  buy 
a  power  outfit  of  any  kind  till  you  get  our 
“  facts,  figures  and  proof.  You  don’t 
realize  the  economy,  reliability  and 
superiority  o£  the  famous 

LEFFEL  Hs 

They  are  replacing  all  other  power 
outfits  wherever  Introduced.  Learn 
the  reasons.  Huy  your  last  engine 
first  and  save  big  money.  Leffel 
runs  any  machine,  does  many 
things  gasoline  can't  do. 
Burns  anything  for  fuel. 
Don’t  waltl  Write  us  nowl 
James  Leffel  &  Company? 
ox  281*  Springfield,  Ohio 


Run  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate, 
any  cheap  fuel  oil.  Cost  less  to  run — 
develop  more  power.  Patent  throttle 
gives  three  engines  in  one.  Many  other 
exclusive  features  —  guaranteed  10 
years — we  pay  freight — 30  days'  frtc 

trial.  Send  for  coUlogiu-  today 

Ellis  Englnt  Co.,  5|  Mulltt  St.,  Detroit)  MIiIl 


Why  not  take  a  crop  of  lumber  off  the  farm 
this  winter?  It’s  there,  in  your  wood  lot— and 
in  your  neighbors’— waiting  to  be  harvested. 
You  have  the  time,  the  team  and  the  engine. 
All  you  need  buy  is  an  inexpensive  “American’’ 
Saw  Mill.  You  can  run  it  yourself,  and  make 
good  lumber  for  a  new  house,  a  new  barn,  or 
for  the  market.  Lumber  prices  are  high.  Good 
lumber  is  in  demand.  There’s  big  profit  in 
working  wood  lot  limber  with  an  “American” 
Mill  because  it  does  so  much  at  so  little  cost. 
An  8  H.  1’.  engine  will  cut  np  to  2600  feet  a 
day.  When  you’ve  cleared  yonr  wood  lot,  go 
to  your  neighbor.  Saw  his  lumber  for  him  and 
share  bis  profits.  You  ought  to  know  all 
about  this  farm  lumbering  business.  Ask  us 
for  our  new  book  No.  2C  the  book  that  tells. 
W rite  nearest  office  now,  while  interested. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 


Makers  of  Standard  Saw  Mills  of  Any  Size 
or  Capacity. 

129ltope  8t. . 
Hacketutoirn, 
New  Jersey 
1589  Terminal 
Bldg.  N’ewYork 
CHICAGO 
SAVANNAH  ' 
NEW  ORLEANS 


ATTENTION  TO  THE  LITTLE  DETAILS 


IS  WHAT  HAS  MADE  THE 

Parsons  “  Low-Down  ” 

MILK  WAGON 

4tThe  Wagon  of  Durability 99 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  COMPANY 

Ask  far  Cataloo  "D"  EARLVILLE,  N.  Y. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  tan  and  tlniah  them  right,  mako 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  thorn,  and  bo  worth  more.  Our 
ilhistrotod  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in¬ 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It.tolls  how  to  take  off  and  eare  for 
hides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  tho  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantuge 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horso 
hidos  and  call  skins  j  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  wo  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  ub 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 

571  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


1913. 
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The  International  Institute  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  states  that  in  Argentina  the  estimated 
production  this  season  of  wheat  is  235,161,- 
000  bushels;  oats,  115,882,000  bushels; 
flaxseed,  51,180,000  bushels.  In  Brazil  the 
estimated  production  of  coffee,  this  season, 
is  1,322,720,000  pounds. 

Butter  30  cents ;  eggs,  35  ;  apples,  50 ; 
milk,  eight  cents  a  quart ;  celery,  15  cents 
a  bunch ;  cattle  from  $45  to  $65.  Cattle 
are  looking  well  for  this  time  of  year. 
Bedford,  Pa-  c.  F. 

Cabbage  $3  per  ton ;  potatoes  55  cents 
per  bushel ;  apples  90'  cents  per  100.  Milk 
$2 ;  hens  10  cents  a  pound ;  turkeys  16. 
Cows,  fresh,  $60  to  $90  ;  Spring  cows  $30  to 
$40;  horses  $125  to  $200.  r.  p. 

Cuyler,  N.  Y. 

The  following  are  the  prices  current  here 
at  present :  Wheat  90  ;  corn  40  ;  oats  27  ; 
potatoes  45 ;  apples  50 ;  steers  six  cents  a 
pound;  butchers’  stuff  4*4  cents;  hogs, 
seven  cents ;  butter  25 ;  butter  fat  35 ; 
milch  cows  $45  to  $50  ;  hay  $12. 

Timewell,  Ill.  w.  h.  p. 

Oats  here,  26  cents ;  corn,  35  ;  hay,  $15 ; 
crops  of  every  kind  of  grain  so  huge  we 
speak  of  it  in  whispers ;  expletives  fail. 
When  it  really  commences  to  move  it  will 
be  as  Pomona  in  “Rudder  Grange”  said,  “I 
know'd  when  Lord  Edward  seen  the  bull¬ 
dog  there’d  be  times.”  n.  k.  j. 

Gemell,  la. 

Cattle,  steers,  514  to  seven  cents  per 
pound  ;  cows,  fat,  four  to  five  cents  ;  good 
veal,  8 y2  cents;  hogs,  6%  to  seven  cents; 
lambs,  six  cents  ;  sheep,  three  cents.  Pota¬ 
toes,  per  bushel,  35  cents ;  onions.  50  cents 
apples,  50  cents.  Butter,  dairy,  25  cents ; 
creamery,  31  cents.  Eggs,  30  to  32  cents  a 
dozen.  p.  m.  W. 

Camden,  Mich. 

I  list  below  such  farm  products  as  are 
In  market  here :  Cattle,  fat,  5  cents ; 

stockers,  $4.50  per  100  pounds ;  hogs,  fat, 
seven  cents;  lambs,  8  cents;  fowls,  14 

cents;  turkeys,  eight  cents;  geese,  eight 
cents ;  wheat,  red,  $1 ;  white,  98  cents ; 

oats,  35  cents ;  rye,  65  cents ;  peas,  75 
cents  to  $1 ;  beans,  $2 ;  eggs,  25  cents ; 

butter,  30  cents ;  potatoes,  40  cents. 
Harrison,  Mich.  w.  e.  a. 

Wheat,  $1.03  per  bushel ;  rye,  80 ;  oats, 
45 ;  corn,  75 ;  hogs,  per  100,  $6.50  to 

$6.75  ;  cattle,  per  100,  $3  to  $6.50 ;  Spring' 
lambs,  per  100,  $5  to  $7  ;  milch  cows,  $33 

to  $50  ;  apples,  per  bushel,  50  to  55  cents ; 

potatoes,  60;  veal  calves,  per  100,  $8  to 
$9.50 ;  butter,  per  pound,  26 ;  eggs,  per 

dozen,  27 ;  hay,  per  ton  from  $S  to  $12 ; 
cheese,  per  pound,  15  cents  at  factory. 
Gienmont,  Ohio.  d.  w.  f. 

Corn,  36  cents ;  poor  crop  of  wheat,  90 
cents ;  poor  crop  oats,  26  cents ;  good  crop 
potatoes,  50  cents  ;  good  crop  hay,  $8  to  $10 
per  ton  ;  good  crop  apples,  none  are  grown 
here,  but  New  York  Baldwins  sell  at  85 
cents.  Hogs  are  worth  $7.50 ;  fat  cattle, 
seven  cents ;  cows,  from  $40  to  $75.  But¬ 
ter,  25  cents;  eggs,  25  cents;  cream  at 
creamery,  33  cents  per  pound  of  butter  fat; 
poultry,  eight  cents.  j.  g.  t. 

Clay  City,  lud. 

Milch  cattle,  strippers,  $20  to  $40  ;  fresh, 
$40  to  $75,  grades ;  cattle  for  beef,  $8.50 
per  100;  hay,  $10  to  $20,  according  to 
quality;  butter,  fresh  from  creamery,  35 
to  40  ;  cheese,  10  to  16  ;  potatoes,  65  cents 
per  bushel ;  apples,  50  cents  per  bushel, 
picked  Winter  fruit,  Al.  Eggs,  33  to  35 
cents.  Most  grains  raised  in  this  locality 
are  fed  on  farm.  No  gardening  for  profit 
in  this  locality.  n.  j.  g, 

Beaver  Meadows,  N.  Y. 

Butter,  34  cents  per  pound ;  potatoes,  50 
cents  per  bushel ;  eggs,  32  cents  per  dozen  ; 
fowls,  10  cents  a  pound ;  pork,  dressed, 
10;  beef,  eight;  deacon  skins,  $1;  cow 
hideSj  12  cents  a  pound ;  milch  cows,  $35 
to  $60.  Little  hay  for  sale,  bringing  SI 8 
per  ton.  Buckwheat  was  a  good  crop  but 
some  was  totally  ruined  by  hail.  Apples 
poor  and  wormy,  not  much  attention  paid 
to  same.  j.  c.  w. 

Schcnevus,  N.  Y\ 

The  local  markets  are  paying  as  follows: 
Timothy  hay,  $13;  mixed,  $12;  clover,  $10; 
wheat,  90  cents ;  corn,  yellow.  52  cents  per 
100 ;  white,  50  cents ;  oats,  26  cents ;  rye, 
60  cents;  clover  seed,  $8.  Chickens,  10 
cents  a  pound ;  ducks,  eight  cents ;  geese, 
eight  cents;  turkeys,  16  cents.  Rutter,  30 
cents;  eggs,  32  cents;  lard.  10  cents;  pota¬ 
toes,  50  cents ;  hogs,  $7.05  to  $7.40  per 
100 ;  cows,  $2  to  $5  per  100  ;  calves,  $4  to 
$7.50  per  100;  steers,  $4  to  $7  per  100. 
Logansport,  lud.  s.  g. 

Corn,  No.  1,  40  cents,  retail,  50 ;  oats, 
28,  retai.l  40 ;  rye,  60,  retail,  70 ;  wheat, 
$1 ;  cattle  from  two  to  nine ;  cows,  $40 
up  to  $150 ;  hogs,  three  to  seven  cents ; 
sheep,  two  to  four  cents;  lamhs,  4%  to 

6;  poultry,  10,  retail  at  15  cents;  turkevs, 
15,  retail,  20 ;  ducks,  nine,  retail,  14 ; 
eggs,  30,  retail,  35  to  40 ;  potatoes, 
40  to  50  cents;  horses,  $75  to  $250; 
mules  the  same.  Lettuce,  eight  to 

15  cents  per  pound;  onions,  50  cents  to  $1  ; 
cream  testing  two  pounds  butter  fat,  60 

cents  gallon,  retails  at  12  cents  per  pint 
Butter  from  20  to  25  cents,  retails  from 
38  to  40  cents.  M.  s. 

Muncie,  Ind. 

We  had  a  good  oat  crop,  a  fair  wheat 
crop ;  a  good  deal  of  the  corn  was  poor 
In  quantity  as  well  as  quality.  1  do  not 
think  that  the  corn  crop  is  up  to  the 
government  report.  We  are  gettiug  40 

cents  a  bushel  for  corn ;  29  for  oats ; 
wheat,  86  to  92 ;  rye,  58 ;  potatoes,  50 ; 
apples,  $1  a  bushel;  hay,  $10  to  $15  per 
ton;  straw,  $6.  Cattle  on  the  market  are 
from  $4.50  to  $8  a  hundred  net ;  1)1*01  by 
the  quarter,  11  cents  for  fore  quarters,  13 
‘ov  quarters.  Milch  cows  bring  from 

$o0  to  $75.  Country  butter  from  20  to 
30  cents  a  pound.  Some  ship  their  milk 
and  receive  from  $1.40  to  $1.60  a  hundred 
pounds;  eggs,  30;  chickens,  nine  cents; 
turkeys,  16.  The  horse  market  is  dull ;  it 
takes  a  good  one  to  bring  $200.  w.  a. 
Frankfort,  Ind. 

Brices  in  this  community  run  about  as 
follows :  Potatoes  65  to  75  cents  per 

bushel;  wheat,  $1.20;  oats.  45  cents.  Corn, 
none  for  sale,  but  feed  dealers  in  Ellwood 
City  ask  80  cents.  Cows  from  $40  to  $60. 


Milk  eight  cents  per  quart  in  Ellwood ;  most 
milk  in  this  county  goes  to  Pittsburgh. 
Hogs  11  cents  dressed ;  calves  13  to  14 
cents  dressed.  Prices  for  garden  truck  rule 
about  the  same  as  Pittsburgh  prices,  owing 
to  the  nearness  of  our  local  markets  to  that 
city.  Not  many  apples  for  sale  In  this 
county ;  orchards  mostly  old  and  in  need 
of  care.  Butter  35  to  38  cents ;  eggs  38  to 
40  cents ;  people  having  private  customers 
get  45  to  50  cents  a  dozen.  No  cattle 
worth  mentioning  in  this  county,  as  the 
dairymen  sell  their  calves  when  four  to 
six  weeks  old.  o.  l.  c. 

Celia,  Pa. 

Cattle  are  selling  at  from  four  cents  to 
six  cents  as  to  quality  and  grade.  Milch 
cows  from  $40  to  $60  ;  Spring  calves  about 
$15;  hogs,  fat,  seven  to  eight  cents;  pigs, 
six  and  eight  weeks  old.  $5  to  $6  per  pair  ; 
sheep,  fat,  $4,  ewes,  $3.50 ;  Spring  lambs, 
five  cents.  Horses  are  not  selling  very 
readily,  but  are  bringing  good  prices  when 
a  sale  is  made,  from  $150  to  $175,  and 
occasionally  $200.  Apples  have  sold  at 
from  40  to  60  cents,  not  much  call  at  this 
time.  One  of  my  neighbors  has  700  bush¬ 
els  on  hand  now  of  very  fine  apples. 

Dexter,  O.  j.  ir. 

^Potatoes,  per  five-eights  bushel  basket. 
35  to  45  cents ;  tomatoes  average  perhaps 
25  cents  per  five-eighths  bushel  basket; 
loupes,  40  cents  per  five-eighth  basket ; 
sugar  corn,  30  to  90  cents  per  basket; 
sweet  potatoes,  40  to  60  cents ;  strawber¬ 
ries,  six  cents  per  quart ;  apples,  30  cents 
to  $1.15,  according  to  quality.  Williams 
Early  Red  bringing  $1.15  and  windfalls 
30  cents ;  pears,  Kieffer  are  now  bringing 
10  cents  per  live-eighths  bushel,  hut  brought 
30  to  40  cents  when  picked  and  ripened 
early;  hay  $18  to  $20  per  ton;  milk, 
wholesale,  4i%  cents  per  quart,  retail,  8 
cents  per  quart ;  common  cows  are  selling 
at  $60  to  $80  apiece.  Those  are  the  prices 
received  for  products  sold  through  Phila¬ 
delphia  commission  men,  who  handle  nearly 
all  the  farm  products  of  this  section,  e.  g. 

Ashland,  N.  J. 

I  live  nine  miles  from  Chilton  and  follow 
mixed  farming.  Hogs,  live,  $6  to  $6.50; 
dressed,  $9  to  $9.50;  calves,  $8.75  to  $9; 
lambs,  $5.50  to  $6;  sheep,  live,  $3  to  $3.50. 
Poultry,  chickens,  live,  10;  dressed,'  12. 
5  heat,  hard,  85  to  90,  soft,  85.  Barley, 
lSO.  2,  5;>  to  60;  No.  3,  50  to  55;  oats  28 
to  30;  rye-  55  to  60;  corn.  old.  46V£  ;  pota¬ 
toes  35  to  40  ;  onions  50  to  55.  Creamery 
prints  36  ;  separator  32  to  34  ;  dairy  butter 
2a  to  2 S  ;  eggs,  fresh.  32 ;  eggs,  *  current 
prices,  26 ;  cheese,  American.  17 ;  twins 
16ya.  Aples,  best  grades,  75  cents;  beaus, 
hand  picked.  .$2.90  a  bushel.  Stock  we 
ship  to  Chicago;  beeves  $5.65  to  $11- 
stockers  and  feeders  $4.35  to  $7.65  ;  cows, 
$2.75  to  $7.65.  Sugar  beets  $6  per  ton; 
our  town  shipped  1,000  tons  to  Menominee 
Sugar  Beet  Company  this  season.  We  also 
raise  Alaska  peas  for  the  canning  com¬ 
pany,  the  bulk  sold  at  $3  per  bushel  for 
seed.  The  Pacific  Milk  Condenserv,  at 
Chilton,  pays  $1.75  per  100  for  four  per 
cent.  milk.  Clover  seed  Alsike  $10;  red  I 
think,  is  around  $14  per  bushel  at  present. 

1  hilton,  Wis.  ^ 

Selling  prices  for  farm  produce  are  as 
follows,  mostly  retail  for  delivery :  Pota¬ 
toes,  No.  1,  60  cents  per  bushel;  corn,  $1.60 
per  100  pounds.  Beef,  $7  and  $8  per  100 
pounds  alive ;  fresh  pork,  8  to  9  cents  per 
pound  dressed.  Fresh  eggs,  40  cents  a  dozen. 
Chickens,  a  limited  sale,  at  20  cents  per 
pound,  dressed  ;  fowls,  14  cents,  alive.  But¬ 
ter,  choice  dairy,  30  cents  per  pound.  Ap¬ 
ples  bring  $1.25  per  barrel ;  it  costs  25  cents 
a  barrel  to  get  them  to  the  nearest  railroad 
station,  and  barrels  at  40  cents  make  it  a 
losing  proposition.  Some  people  are  cutting 
down  their  trees  to  avoid  hunting  the 
Brown-tail  moth ;  others  are  leaving  the 
apples  on  the  ground.  Still  others  have 
made  their  grafted  fruit  Into  cider.  I  won¬ 
der  how  this  bumper  crop  of  apples  affects 
the  consumer;  the  producer  cannot  get  his 
money  back  for  labor,  barrels  and  transpor¬ 
tation  charges.  We  have  to  pay  $1.75  per 
day  for  comomn  farm  help.  If  city  people 
will  figure  a  little  they  will  see  that,  it 
costs  the  farmer  all  he  gets  for  his  produce 
and  a  little  more.  q. 

Moultonboro,  N.  H. 


ago,  is  “worth  it”  for  the  most  part.  Only 
the  middleman  is  too  numerous  and  must  be 
weeded  out  till  he  is  able  to  obtain  his 
profits  more  from  the  quantity  of  his  sales 
than  from  the  percentages.  We  could  all 
live  well  enough  then.  On  the  other  hand 
even  farmers  are  laughing  about  the  outcry 
against  the  high  price  of  eggs.  As  a  rule 
the  complaint  has  been  made  as  an  echo 
of  the  general  objection  to  the  cost  of 
meats  and  made  by  people  who  have  no 
idea  that  this  is  the  time  of  year  when 
hens  lay  very  few  eggs,  so  that  they  would 
naturally  be  high  now  if  ever.  They  retail 
here  at  40  cents  for  best  fresh  and  as  low 
as  22  cents  for  storage,  the  latter  not  guar¬ 
anteed  and  likely  to  be  more  or  less  bad. 
One  thing  much  needed  is  to  regulate  the 
storage  of  eggs.  To  cripple  the  industry 
would  be  foolish. 

JOHN  W.  CHAMBERLIN. 


You  ask  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  why  are  social 
conditions  so  much  better  in  the  older  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  than  they  are  here  in 
America.  Having  lived  in  both  continents 
for  years,  and  having  made  a  study  of 
social  and  political  economy,  I  can  give 
you  the  reasons.  There  are'  two  of  them. 
First  of  all,  when  laws  are  made  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  older  countries  they  are  en¬ 
forced  impartially.  When  they  are  made  in 
America  they  are  enforced  against  only 
those  who  are  very  poor  and  have  no 
friends.  There  are  exceptions,  but  I  givfc 
the  rule.  Then  again  the  public  conscience 
is  much  more  highly  educated  in  these 
older  countries,  and  things  that  are  con¬ 
sidered  permissible  here  are  considered 
highly  disgraceful  there.  It  is  another 
noteworthy  fact  that  where  the  laws  are 
strictly  enforced  the  land  values  are  al¬ 
ways  very  much  higher. 

I  notice  one  mistake  in  one  of  the  letters 
of  your  European  correspondent.  He  states 
that  where  the  land  is  the  richest  the 
pines  grow  fastest.  Anyone  who  knofrs 
anything  about  arboriculture  knows  that 
just  the  opposite  is  true.  On  our  very  rich 
Mlssissinnl  River  lands  it  takes  a  hundred 
years  for  a  pine  to  grow  30  feet,  while  in 
pure  sand  it  will  grow  a  hundred  feet  In 
50  years.  Our  crops  are  very  fine  in  spite 
of  the  great  floods.  It  left  a  deposit  of 
untold  value.  sam  h.  James. 

Louisiana. 


BUFFALO  MARKETS. 

The  warm,  moist  Fall  has  kept  the 'vege¬ 
tables  plentiful  and  fairly  cheap  in  market, 
and  prices  promise  not  to  soar  this  Win¬ 
ter  as  they  have  done  for  several  Winters 
of  late.  Such  cool-growing  vegetables  as 
lettuce  have  grown  remarkable  well.  I 
have  seen  heads  that  resembled  small  cab¬ 
bages  for  size  and  shape  selling  at  seven 
cents  retail.  The  middleman  is  disgusted 
with  the  cabbage  trade.  One  of  them  said 
the  other  day  that  he  had  found  it  useless 
to  buy  it,  for  it  must  be  sold  for  three 
cents  a  head,  and  often  there  was  no  sale 
for  it  at  all.  Last  Winter  it  was  so  scarce 
that  it  was  hard  to  get  any,  even  at  four 
cents  a  pound  retail. 

Potatoes  have  stiffened  a  little,  some  ask¬ 
ing  so  cents  a  bushel,  though  the  farmer 
seldom  gets  more  than  50  cents.  There  is 
now  less  complaint  of  their  rotting  than 
during  digging  time*  Possibly  the  difficulty 
is  now  over.  Apples  displaved  for  small 
sales  are  still  pretty  poor  quality  if  home 
grown,  but  as  fair  as  ever  if  from  the 
Pacific  coast.  It  really  looks  as  if  our 
orchardists  were  anxious  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  display  people,  though  I  am 
sure  they  will  wake  up  after  awhile.  1 
believe  there  is  no  farm  industry  today  that 
will  better  repay  scientific  management  and 
1  know  of  some  enterprising  Buffalo  people, 
one  of  them  a  woman,  who  are  studying  the 
problem. 

Other  vegetables  are  not  as  low  as  cab¬ 
bage  and  lettuce,  but  they  are*  not  high. 
Parsnips  retail  at  75  cents  a  bushel,  onions 
at  60  cents,  turnips  at  50  cents  and  car¬ 
rots  at  40  to  50  cents.  It  seems  a  little 
hard  that  when  the  consumer  begins  fairlv 
to  feel  satisfaction  over  the  prices  lie  has 
to  pay  the  farmer  suffers.  There  arc  a 
good  many  crops  on  the  market  now  that 
cannot  be  raised  for  what  they  are  bringing, 
if  the  midleman  is  to  be  paid  what  he 
usually  demands.  One  thing  is  sure.  There 
must  be  a  readjustment  of  the  course  of 
foodstuffs  from  the  producer  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  if  any  headway  is  to  be  made  against 
the  cost  of  living.  I  am  not  usually  among 
those  who  see  so  much  that  is  terrifying  tii 
the  situation,  for  one  can  often  say  that 
the  extra  cost,  as  compared  with  the  long 


Prices  of  farm  products  are  ruled  bv 
Louisville,  Ky.  prices.  Wheat,  four  cents 
under  Louisville  prices  on  day  of  sale. 
Lorn,  40  cents ;  hogs,  50  cents  per  100 
under  Louisville  prices.  Cattle,  good, 
nearly  always  shipped  to  Louisville.  Local 
butcher  buys  for  what  ever  he  can  get 
them  for.  Cows,  from  $25  up,  some  real 
goods  cows  have  sold  as  high  as  $65  to 
$io  in  past  few  years.  Butter,  25  cents 
a  pound,  very  best  or  poorest.  Egg's,  30 
cents  a  dozen ;  this  is  two  cents  higher 
than  Louisville  quotations.  Apples,  only 
$1  offered  barreled  and  I  believe  delivered 
at  Louisville.  Orchardists  shook  apples 
picked  up  good  and  bad.  and  delivered  at 
nver  for  40  or  45  cents  a  barrel,  bought 
by  distillers ;  Kieffer  pears,  40  to  60  cents 
bushel,  later  not  salable.  Grapes,  1%  to 
three  cents  a  pound.  Garden  crops  prices 
good,  but  market  glutted  soon.  Straw¬ 
berries  first,  10  cents  a  quart,  soon  dropped 
to  $1  a  crate.  At  auction  sales,  prices  rule 
much  higher  than  at  private  sales  on  ac¬ 
count  of  six  to  nine  months’  time  al¬ 
lowed  to  pay.  C-  s 

Leavenworth,  Ind. 

Eggs  per  dozen.  28 ;  butter,  pound.  25 ; 
lard.  12;  potatoes,  bushel,  30;  wheat,  $1 ; 
corn.  55  ;  oats,  30 ;  rye,  56 ;  Timothy  hay, 
$10;  cattle,  pound,  five;  hogs,  seven  cents. 

Forest,  Ohio.  w.  G.  s. 

Wheat,  96  cents  per  bushel ;  corn.  62 
cents  per  100  pounds;  oats,  31  cents  a 
bushel ;  barley,  50 ;  clover  seed,  $9.50  to 
$10  per  bushel;  potatoes,  45;  cabbage,  one 
cent  per  pound ;  butter,  25  cents ;  eggs, 
30  ceuts ;  apples,  50  cents;  turnips,  25 
cents;  milk,  5  jeents  per  quart;  milch 
cows,  $45  to  $7.»  per  head ;  hogs,  seven 
cents  per  pound  on  foot ;  beef  cattle,  cows, 
from  1  V_>  to  5  ceuts  per  pound  ;  steers,  fair 
to  good,  three  to  seven  cents ;  sheep,  old 
and  good,  2%  to  four  cents;  lambs,  fair  to 
good,  five  to  seven  cents.  Turkeys.  16 
cents;  geese,  11  cents;  ducks,  12  cents; 
chickens,  11  cents-.  z.  m.  k. 

McClure,  O. 

Milk.  $1.70  per  can  to  farmers;  cows 
from  $50  for  fair  to  $100  for  good;  horses, 
$75  to  $200 ;  potatoes  are  selling  for  50 
cents.  Sellers  are  holding  for  75  .  nay 
from  $15  to  $1S;  straw,  $8  to  $10;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.25  a  hundred  ;  butternuts,  50  to 
75  cents  per  -bushel ;  eggs,  30 ;  hens.  10 
cents  per  pound;  calves,  eight;  bobs,  $1.25 
Per  100.  j.  H.  a. 

Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING. 

Sheep  Farming  in  America,  by  Joseph  E. 
W  mg,  the  best  sheep  book  ;  price  $1.00. 

The  Horse  Book,  by  Johnstone:  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  various  breeds,  management 
of  breeding  stock;  general  care  and  hy¬ 
giene  ;  price  $1.50. 

Swine  in  America,  by  F.  D.  Coburn  ;  the 
standard  work  on  this  subject  covering  a 
wide  range  of  experience;  price  $2.30. 

Forage  crops,  by  Voorhees ;  of  special 
value  to  the  dairyman  and  general  farmer, 
describing  the  _  various  crops  that  may  be 
grown  for  soiling  or  dry  feeding,  methods 
of  planting  and  handling  for  rotation,  silos, 
etc.;  price,  $1.50. 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  W.  A.  Henry  ;  all 
about  the  food  value  of  the  various  grains 
and  fodders ;  balancing  rations ;  tables 
showing  nutritive  value  and  digestibility ; 
invaluable  for  the  dairyman  or  feeder  of 
live  stock ;  price.  $2.25. 

The  Nursery  Book,  by  Bailey;  everything 
about  propagation,  with  an  extensive  nur¬ 
sery  list :  an  excellent  instruction  and  refer¬ 
ence  hook  for  all  who  wish  to  grow  plants 
aud  trees ;  price,  $1.50. 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book,  bv  Bailey; 
the  old  Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book,  greatly 
enlarged  ;  a  real  cyclopedia  of  information 
tor  the  farm  aud  garden  ;  price.  $2.00. 

The  Diseases  of  Animals,  by  Mayo;  a 
handy  farm  book  for  the  home  treatment 
of  various  live  stock  diseases;  price,  $1.50. 

Milk  and  its  Products,  by  Wing;  an  up- 
to-date  edition  of  tiiis  standard  work ;  the 
whole  subject  treated  clear  I  v  aud  con¬ 
cisely:  price.  $1.50. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New 
Y  ork. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  al 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Don’t  Delay  Buying  One 
a  Single  Day  Longer 

If  _  you  are  selling  cream  or 
making  butter  and  have  no  sepa¬ 
rator  or  are  using  an  inferior 
machine,  you  are  wasting  cream 
every  day  you  delay  the  purchase 
of  a  De  Laval  Separator. 

There  can  only  be  two  real 
reasons  why  you  should  put  off 
buying  a  De  Laval;  either  you  do 
not  really  appreciate  how  great 
your  loss  in  dollars  and  cents  ac¬ 
tually  is  or  else  you  do  not  believe 
the  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  will 
make  the  saving  claimed  for  it. 

In  either  case  there  is  one  con¬ 
clusive  answer:  “  Let  the  De  Laval 
agent  in  your  locality  set  up  a 
machine  for  you  on  your  place  and 
see  for  yourself  what  the  De  Laval 
will  do.” 

You  have  nothing  to  risk  and 
a  million  other  cow  owners  who 
have  made  this  test  have  found 
they  had  much  to  gain. 

Don’t  wait  till  Spring.  Even  if 
you  have  only  two  or  three  cows 
in  milk  you  can  buy  a  De  Laval 
now  and  save  half  its  cost  by 
Spring.  If  you  can’t  conveniently 
pay  cash  you  can  buy  a  De  Laval 
machine  on  such  liberal  terms  that 
it  will  actually  pay  for  itself. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand 
Book,  in  which  important  dairy  ques¬ 
tions  are  ably  discussed  by  the  best 
authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow 
owner  should  have.  Mailed  free  upon 
request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New 
1913  De  Laval  catalog  also  mailed  upon 
request.  Write  to  nearest  office. 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


[prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  truits.  live  • 
on  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon,  noon  ■ 
save  cost— produce  brings  bigger  prices— wagon  lastsl 
longer— horses  benefited— thousands  in  use— "my  wagon  I 
rides  like  auto”  says  one.  Get  a  pair  at  dealers.  1 

III  not  at  dealer's  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey’s. 

40  sizes — fit  any  wagon— sustain  any  load  to 
10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  Ire 
HARVEY  SPRING  CO..  71617lh  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 
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GUARANTEED 


There’s  Still  Time 

It  s  not  too  late  to  bale  with  profit. 
Baling  cuts  down  storage  space. 

Y  ou  can  make  the  most  profit  with  a 

Rumely  Automatic  Baler 

It  s  a  real  self-feeding  baler  from 
stack  to  hopper.  It  cuts  out  the  man  at 
the  feed  table. 

The  Rumely  is  really  automatic. 
With  it  you  can  bale  about  10  tons  a 
day  more  than  with  hand -feeding. 

For  1913  we  have  four  sizes — hales 
to  suit  any  market — also  a  baler  with 
engine  mounted  on  frame. 

Send  for  our  Baler  Data-book  No.  245 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Power  -  Farming  Machinery 
LA  PORTE,  IND.  472 
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THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  total  number  of  eggs  laid  this  the 
sixth  week  of  the  contest,  is  765,  a  gain 
of  67  for  the  week.  The  grand  total  is 
3,034.  Thomas  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 
continue  to  lead  all  the  other  pens,  his 
birds  laying  6-4-S-5-6.  28.  Edward  Cam’s 
Leghorns  laid  6-5-5-4-4,  a  total  of  24.  tak¬ 
ing  second  place  for  the  week.  These 
English  birds  have  a  total  score  of  137 
by  Mr.  Barron's,  and  115  by  Mr.  Cam’s. 
They  are  the  only  pens  that  require  three 
figures  to  cover  their  output.  The  White 
Leghorns  of  Braeside  Poultry  Farm, 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  lead  the  American  pens 
with  a  total  of  95,  their  record  for  the 
week  being  22.  Smith  Bros.,  Pennsylvania, 
are  next  with  a  record  of  92.  though  they 
only  laid  seven  the  last  week.  The  White 
Orpingtons  from  White  Acres  Poultry 
Farm  are  next  with  a  score  of  S8.  Burton 
E.  Moore's  White  Leghorns  have  a  record 
of  75,  and  the  Bose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds  from 
Glen  View  Poultry  Farm,  Connecticut, 
score  73.  The  White  Wyaudottes  entered 
by  Edward  Cam  of  England,  have  outlayed 
ail  the  other  pens  of  that  breed  by  more 
than  three  to  one.  Their  total  is  74,  while 
the  average  of  all  the  other  pens  of  White 
Wyandottes — taking  out  Mr.  Cam’s  pen.  is 
only  23.4.  Here  is  a  distinctly  American 
breed,  originated  in  this  country,  which, 
exported  to  England,  comes  back  and  out¬ 
lays  the  ones  that  have  stayed  at  home. 
Is  this  due  to  the  “educational  advantages 
of  foreign  travel,”  or  is  it  because  the  birds 
are  so  glad  to  get  back  to  a  country  where 
the  sun  shines  that  they  are  expressing 
their  happiness  by  extra  efforts  to  produce 
eggs?  Really  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  Mr.  Barron's  and  Mr.  Cam’s 
birds  are  doing  as  well  at  home  as  the 
ones  sent  here. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Pohle's  White  Wyaudottes, 
Pennsylvania,  stand  next  to  Mr.  Cam's 
with  a  total  of  59 :  and  Wm.  E.  Ross  of 
Connecticut  third  with  a  score  of  35.  One 
of  Mrs.  Haynes’  pullets  laid  four  eggs  this 
week.  This  is  the  little  lady  who  wanted 
her  pets  to  take  part  in  the  contest  so 
badly,  that  she  sent  them  six  miles  on 
horseback  over  the  mountain  trails  of 
Idaho,  then  45  miles  by  stage  to  the 
nearest  railroad,  and  2,500  miles  by  rail. 
Everyone  would  be  glad  to  see  these  birds 
make  a  good  record.  The  best  score  made 
by  White  Plymouth  Rocks  is  3S  by  W.  J. 
Tilley’s  pen.  The  highest  score  by  the 
Barred  Rocks  is  39  by  Brooks  Sanitary 
Hennery.  Illinois,  and  J.  W.  Miller's  birds 
of  the  same  breed  laid  37.  Geo.  P.  Dear¬ 
born’s’  Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds  have  laid 
65 ;  the  next  best  being  Howard  Steel’s 
pen.  with  a  score  of  50.  The  highest  score 
of  the  Rose  Comb  Reds  was  made  by  Glen 
View  Poultry  Farm,  they  having  73  to  their 
credit.  C.  S.  Scoville’s'  hens  stand  next 
with  a  score  of  54.  E.  S.  Edgerton's  Reds 
laid  43.  Geo.  H.  Schmitz,  with  his  pen  of 
Buff  Leghorns  has  a  record  of  56.  and 
Chestnut  Hill  Farm  has  a  record  of  44. 
Two  pens  of  White  Leghorns  have  not  laid, 
neither  has  the  pen  of  Blue  Andalusians, 
the  pen  of  Black  Orpingtons,  the  White 
Laced  Red  Cornish,  the  Buttercups,  the 
Silver  Wyandottes,  and  the  two  pens  of 
Buff  Wyandottes.  Two  pens  of  Barred 
Rocks,  one  pen  each  of  Single  and  Rose 
Comb  R.  I.  Reds,  have  not  laid.  Of  the 
White  Orpingtons,  White  Acres”  pen  has 
laid  88,  but  the  next  highest  of  that  breed 
is  30  by  Gilbert  Moore’s'  birds.  Com¬ 
pare  the  above  best  scores  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  with  the  137  of  Barron’s  and 
115  of  Edward  Cam’s  White  Leghorns  and 
we  get  a  good  idea  of  what  these  English 
birds  are  doing.  geo.  a.  cosgkove. 


[  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  WINTER  WORK. 

Almost  every  farmer  looks  about  for 
opportunity  to  earn  more  money  during 
the  Winter,  and  supplementing  the  ideas  of 
D.  J.  L.  in  the  Thanksgiving  issue,  there 
are  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
using  various  ways  to  turn  the  otherwise 
idle  season  to  profit.  The  following'  applies 
most  particularly  to  Southern  Michigan 
and  Northern  Ohio. 

There  is  demand  for  the  services  of 
men  with  portable  sawing  outfits.  I  know 
of  several  of  these  outfits  that  are  kept 
busy  nearly  all  Winter,  and  return  the 
owner  75  cents  an  hour  for  his  services, 
wear  and  tear  on  machinery  and  on  his 
investment.  He  also  furnishes  the  gasoline. 
The  engine  is  almost  indispensable  on  the 
farm,  and  the  portable  saw  rig  is  worth 
its  price,  and  in  view  of  this,  the  outfit 
will  pay  its  way  nicely.  Another  farmer 
having  a  three-horse  engine,  and  grinder 
told  me  that  he  had  as  much  as  10  days’ 
work  ahead  of  him  at  one  time.  He  was 
doing  grinding  for  the  neighbors,  and  the 
toll  supplies  him  with  a  good  amount  of 
feed  for  his  stock,  which  was  as  good  as 
money  for  him. 

There  is  demand  for  coal  props,  and 
the  farmer  who  has  young  trees  on  his 
property  which  he  would  find  more  profit¬ 
able  to  have  cleared,  could  spend  his  time 
advantageously  in  cutting  off  these  small 
trees.  Parties  buying  the  props  ask  for 
the  minimum  size  of  four  inches  inside  the 
bark,  and  ask  that  props  be  cut  in  lengths 
of  four,  six  and  eight  feet.  A  piece  of 
timber  six  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
smaller  end  may  be  split  in  two,  and  one 
eight  inches  in  diameter  may  be  quar¬ 
tered.  The  rate  paid  at  the  mine  is  about 
a  cent  a  foot  and  buyers  pay  %  cent. 
Soft  wood  is  not  wanted.  Soft  wood  may  be 
turned  into  heading  for  cheese  boxes  and 
for  box  timber,  and  for  this  from  84  a 
cord  upward  for  three  and  four-foot  sticks. 


The  minimum  size  is  six  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter.  There  is  demand  for  elm  for  hub 
timber,  and  a  cent  a  foot  is  paid  for  it, 
and  elm  is  taken  down  to  four  inches. 
The  remainder  may  be  worked  into  wood 
for  home  use,  or  sold.  With  brush  land 
cleared,  its  value  is  more  than  doubled. 
I  have  visited  several  localities  where 
farmers  have  worked  by  the  day  clearing 
brush  land.  It  is  not  unpleasant  work 
during  the  Winter  and  the  returns  range 
from  81.25  to  82  a  day. 

A  large  ice  company  with  houses  scat¬ 
tered  among  the  small  lakes  of  Michigan, 
employs  many  men  during  the  Winter  sea¬ 
son.  They  pay  from  81.75  to  82.25  a 
day  for  their  services,  and  a  number  of 
hundred  dollars  are  turned  into  the  purses 
of  the  farmers  during  an  otherwise  dull 
period  of  work.  Some  farmers  have  in¬ 
creased  their  comforts  and  financial  re- 
turns  during  the  Summer  season  by  secur¬ 
ing  a  supply  of  ice  for  the  warmer  months. 

Probably '  the  greatest  industry  and  one 
which  has  been  more  widely  practiced  in 
Southern  Michigan  than  elsewhere,  is  that 
of  feeding  sheep  and  steers  during  the 
Winter.  Farmers  would  buy  “feeders”  in 
Chicago,  ship  them  to  their  farms,  keep 
them  all  Winter,  and  in  the  Spring  the 
higher  price  and  the  increased  weight, 
would  generally  return  them  a  profit. 
Lambs  were  bought  from  Chicago  com¬ 
mission  houses  for  prices  for  various 
years,  ranging  from  8-1-50  to  .$7.25  a 
hundred,  depending  on  the  year.  The 
following  Spring  they  sold  from  $6  to 
$8.  Farmers  figured  that  if  they  could 
buy  lambs  for  $6  in  the  Fall  and  sell 
them  for  the  same  figure  in  the  Spring  at 
the  farm,  the  increase  in  weight,  pro¬ 
vided  the  death  rate  was  less  than  one 
per  cent.,  would  pay  them  for  feed,  while 
the  compost  was  liberal  reward  for  their 
labor.  Many  thousand  sheep  have  been 
bought  by  farmers  in  Hillsdale,  Lenawee 
and  Branch  counties  in  Southern  Michigan, 
and  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  State  the 
large  sheep  farms  are  wintering  many 
thousands  which  were  raised  locally. 
Southern  Michigan  sheep  are  Western 
stock  brought  from  the  ranges  in  Mon¬ 
tana.  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  and  formerly 
from  Kansas  aud  Nebraska.  But  the  fall¬ 
ing  off  sheep  production  in  those  States 
and  the  practice  of  wintering  the  stock 
kept,  has  deprived  the  Chicago  market  of 
feeders  from  these  States.  Steers  were 
formerly  bought  by  farmers  for  feeding, 
but  owing  to  their  scarcity,  the  narrow 
margin  of  profit  and  high  price,  they  are 
being  abandoned  by  the  feeders.  Feeding 
being  an  established  Winter  work,  banks 
have  willingly  loaned  liberally  to  worthy 
farmers  to  buy  stock  and  practice  feeding. 
Generallv  farmers  have  gone  through  the 
Winter,  and  have  had  a  nice  sum  of  money 
left  in  the  Spring  to  pay  for  labor  feed  and 
interest.  w-  J- 


TALKS  FROM  TEXAS. 

On  page  950  it  is  stated  that  second 
growth  sorghum  is  poisonous.  In  this 
part  of  Texas  the  second  growth  sorghum 
is  considered  equally  as  good  as  the  first 
growth  for  feed ;  dairymen  here  say  the 
only  cause  of  cows  hurting  themselves  eat¬ 
ing  sorghum  is  when  a  hungry  cow  is 
turned  into  a  field  to  help  herself.  She 
will  eat  and  gorge  herself  until  she  is 
bloated  so  much  she  cannot  stand.  I  am 
feeding  now  and  have  been  for  the  last 
30  davs  second  growth  sorghum  feed,  from 
a  peck  to  half  a  bushel  of  cut  sorghum 
twice  a  day  to  a  cow  or  horse,  and  cannot 
see  any  bad  effects.  My  first  crop  of 
sorghum  was  eight  feet  high  and  one  inch 
in  diameter  at  the  ground ;  the  second 
growth  is  five  feet  high,  and  I  have  some 
third  growth  that  is  four  feet  high.  Will 
those  that  have  had  cattle  poisoned  by  eat¬ 
ing  second  growth  sorghum  kindly  state 
if  they  can  the  amount  of  sorghum  fed,  also 
the  symptoms,  and  how  long  after  eating 
before  death? 

A  great  many  dairymen  are  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  sometimes  they  have 
trouble  with  the  cows  giving  bloody,  thick, 
lumpy  or  stringy  milk.  I  have  had  Just 
such  trouble  with  my  20  cows.  A  Southern 
woman  told  me  to  try  thi3  (I  have  tried 
it  the  last  year  four  times  with  success)  : 
As  soon  as  you  find  the  udder  swollen 
and  milk  bloody  or  not  fit  to  use,  take 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  lard  and  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  baking  soda,  mix  well  together, 
now  rub  all  of  this  well  on  the  affected 
quarter  after  you  have  milked.  The  next 
time  you  milk  use  half  the  amount;  you 
will  not  need  to  use  it  the  third  time.  This 
is  for  the  first  symptoms  of  garget. 

Another  remedy  this  same  lady  told  me 
about,  and  it  never  failed,  she  said,  where 
it  was  tried.  For  poison  ivy  take  moth 
balls  and  dissolve  them  in  wood  alcohol, 
then  take  a  piece  of  soft  cloth  and  wet  it 
with  the  liquid  and  dab  it  on  the  affected 
places  (do  not  rub)  three  or  four  times 
a  day.  l.  m. 

Arcadia,  Texas. 


Prices  to  farmers  are  about  as  follows  : 
Wheat.  95  cents  per  bushel ;  buckwheat. 
65  to  70;  hay,  $16  to  $17  per  ton  (loose)  ; 
pork,  nine  to  10  cents  per  pound;  dressed 
turkeys,  22  to  24  ;  live  chickens,  12  to  14; 
live  ducks  and  geese,  14  cents  live;  milk, 
four  to  4%  cents  per  quart,  retail,  seven 
cents.  Quite  some  plowing  done,  owing  to 
open  weather.  There  has  been  much 
much  damage  the  past  season  to  potatoes 
and  corn  by  grubs.  Some  fields  of  potatoes 
almost  ruined  by  them.  j.  M.  b. 

Columbia  Co.,  Pa. 


he  Only 
Implement 
You  Need 
To 


ollow 
The  Plow 

The  Acme  leaves’^^L  ^  Any  Kind 
the  trash  buried^^^L  Of  Ground, 
where  its  fertilizing  ^^^Crushes,  cuts, 
qualities  are  valuablei^^^L  lifts,  turns, 
The  lightest  draft,  low-^^^smoothes  and 
est  priced  riding  harrow  ^^^1  e  v  e  1  s  in 
made.  Guaranteed.  opera* 

All  Sizes  ^tion 

Our  combined  catalogue  and 
booklet  describes  the  Acme  line. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  a  copy. 

Duane  H.  Nash,  Inc.,  379  Division  Ave.,  Millington,  N.  ). 

John  Deere  Plow  Co-,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Baltimore,  Md,. 
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Lightness  of  Draft 

ease  of  operation  and  sturdy 
strength  are  features  that  make 

The  Johnston 
Out  Throw  Disc.  Harrow 

(Old  Continental) 

a  machine  favored  by  thousands  of  farmers  for 
every  kind  of  discing.  Independent  removable 
standard  sections.  Convex  center  bumpers 
for  each  gang.  Steel  discs  and  scrapers,  easily 
adjusted.  Other  parts  of  highest  quality  and 
convenience  cause  every  owner  to  say : 


“Certainly!  Buy  a  Johnston” 


Fully  described  in  the  Johnston  1913  Catalog, 
which  also  contains  valuable  implement  infor¬ 
mation  and  ni.  >  i 

tells  about  laFTBfrA t \t  1D6  JohUStGQ 

the  famous 
Johnston  line  of 


Harvester  Co. 


farm  machinery 
Copy  sent  FREE 
on  request. 


Box  100 F 
Batavia 
New  York 
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Concrete 

Poultry  Houses 

To  keep  your  chickens  warm  in 
winter,  cool  in  summer,  healthy 
and  strong  all  year  round,  build 
your  poultry  house  of  concrete. 
More  eggs  and  better  chickens  are 
sure  to  result.  No  rat  or  skunk  can 
gnaw  through  concrete.  There 
are  no  cracks  or  crevices  for  lice. 
And  concrete  is  quickly  and  easily 
cleaned. 

Build  with  concrete — but  be  sure 
to  get  the  best  cement.  Insist  on 

LEHIGH 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

—  the  best  all-round  cement  for 
building  poultry  houses,  feeding 
floors,  culverts,  barns,  sidewalks, 
etc  ,  etc.  Leading  engineers  have 
selected  Lehigh  for  some  of  the 
biggest  jobs  in  the  country.  They 
know  that  Lehigh  is  always  the 
same  —  always  dependable.  You 
can  protect  yourself  by  insisting 
on  Lehigh. 

Two  Valuable  Books  Free 

(1)  “The  Modern  Farmer” — giv¬ 
ing  detailed  directions  for  over 
twenty  different  practical  uses  of 
concrete  on  the  farm — money  and 
time  saving  uses. 

(2)  “Concrete  Silos”— 
our  new  book,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  books  on 
silos  ever  printed. 

You  need  these  books. 

Write  to 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

^  Dept.  3891,  Allentown,  Pa. 

(ii  mills,  11, OX), 000  Barrels  Capacity)- 

5-.%  “ Lehigh  Sets  the  Standard " 

p'”’ 
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CASH  S  BAGS 

Turn  them  into  money.  We  buy  them  in  any  quan¬ 
tity.  sound  or  torn,  at  a  liberal  price  and  pay  the 
freight.  Write  for  particulars.  Reference:  Citi¬ 
zen's  Bank.  Iroquois  Bag  Co.,  750  Broadway, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Get  these  time-saving,  labor-lightening  farm  and  garden  tools 
to  secure  the  greatest  yield  from  your  crops.  They  are  scientific 
soil-tillers— the  result  of  a  practical  farmer’s  more  than  40  years’ 
experience.  Light,  strong,  and  lasting.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  and  Plow  does  the  work  of  almost  all  garden  tools  combined.  It 
L  sows  accurately  all  garden  seeds,  cultivates,  hoes,  furrows,  and  plows. 
Indestructible  steel  frame. 

Planet  Jr  Horse  lloe  and  Cultivator  does  more  kinds  of 
work  better,  quicker,  and  easier  than  any  other  cultivator. 
Indispensable  on  the  up-to-date  farm.  Can  be  fitted  with  plow 
and  disc  attachment  and  all-steel  wheel— new  this  year. 


FD17I?  An  instructive  64-page 
JT  IaIjIj  illustrated  catalogue 

It’s  yours  for  the  asking!  A  regular 
encyclopaedia  of  information  about  55  of 
the  latest  and  most  helpful  tools  for  all 
cultivation.  Send  postal  for  it  today! 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 

Box  1107V 
Philadelphia 


llltniimux .- 


On  Phelps’  1913  Split  Hickory  Book 


f  Phelps’ new  book  is  a  wonder.  Grandest  buggy  salesman 
t  ever  sent  out — biggest  money  saver  you  ever  saw.  Takes 
'  the  place  of  dealers,  jobbers,  travelers  and  other  middle¬ 
men.  Shows  more  fine  buggies,  surries,  phaetons,  carriages, 
runabouts,  carts,  spring  wagons  and  harness,  than  you 

can  find  in  25  retail  dealers  stores  and  quotes  lower  prices  _ 

than  they  pay  even  when  buying  in  car-load  lots  for  spot  cash.  tells  you  the  right  price  to  p 

Proves  by  actual  photographs,  that  Split  Hickory  quality  is  years  ahead.  postage  to  you— and  the  book 

_  H.  C.  PHELPS,  Pres.  The  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MANUFACTURING  CO 


My  1913  prices  save  you  $25 
to  $40  on  just  the  vehicle  you 
want.  Let  my  book  prove  it 
to  you.  H.  C.  PHELPS 
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1913. 

THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  DAIRYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Dairymen’s  Association,  held 
in  Syracuse  on  December  10-13th  of  this 
year,  gave  gratifying  evidence  of  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  officers  in  charge  to 
make  these  meetings  of  practical  value  to 
those  who  attended,  and  to  the  still  greater 
number  who,  through  the  published  report 
of  the  society,  and  the  columns  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  press,  should  benefit  by  the  papers 
and  discussions  before  that  body. 

In  reply  to  the  welcome  extended  by  the 
mayor  of  Syracuse,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Sisson,  Jr., 
president  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
gave  a  strong  address  in  which  he  pointed 
out  that  not  only  the  various  agricultural 
associations,  but  the  State  itself,  had  de¬ 
voted  their  energies  solely  to  the  matter 
of  food  production,  ignoring  that  no  less  im¬ 
portant  side  of  distribution,  and  failing  to 
solve  the  economic  problems  underlying  the 
high  cost  of  living,  and  the  unsatisfactory 
financial  returns  from  farming.  He  asked 
also  for  cooperation  on  the  part  of  dairy¬ 
men  with  the  State  in  the  matter  of  the 
State  regulation  and  oversight  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  saying  that  the  nature  of  their 
product,  its  importance  in  the  food  economy 
of  the  State,  and  its  vital  relation  to  the 
hetalh  of  the  citizens,  rendered  their  busi¬ 
ness,  in  some  degree,  amenable  to  State 
supervision. 

President  P.  H.  Dollar  spoke  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  side  of  dairying,  expressing  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  past  few  wears  had  witnessed 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  prosperity  of 
dairy  farmers,  though,  even  yet,  many 
might  be  found  who  were  selling  their 
product  below  the  actual  cost  of  its  pro¬ 
duction.  Mr.  Dollar  feels  that  the  prime 
cause  for  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  the 
dairying  industry  lies  in  the  failure  of 
milk  shippers  and  consumers  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  clean  and  unclean  milk,  and 
pay  a  price  for  the  former  proportionate  to 
the  increased  cost  of  its  production.  He 
also  believes  that  the  only  way  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  the  dairy  farmer  in  the 
effort  to  stamp  out  bovine  tuberculosis  is  to 
enable  him  to  secure  a  price  for  milk  from 
tuberculin  tested  cows  commensurate  with 
its  cost.  A  surprising  statement  to  many 
who  little  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  ice 
cream  industry  is  that  the  average  con¬ 
sumption  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States  is  over  five  quarts,  and 
the  business  of  manufacturing  it  is  still  in 
its  infancy.  This  means  that  another  great 
market  for  dairy  products  is  opening  up  and 
should  be  encouraged  by  dairymen. 

S.  B.  Richardson,  talked  of  the  cheese 
making  industry,  paying  special  attention  to 
the  market  problems,  the  competition  which 
this  State  is  meeting  from  Wisconsin  and 
the  West,  and  the  various  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  making  and  marketing  of 
washed  curd  and  skim  cheese.  This  ad¬ 
dress  brought  out  a  discussion  which  showed 
a  lively  interest  in  the  subject,  and  unan- 
imitv  in  the  opinion  that  inability  to  con¬ 
trol' the  quality  of  the  milk  brought  him 
was  the  cheese  maker’s  greatest  handicap. 
With  the  purpose  of  securing  concrete  re¬ 
sults  from  the  discussion,  a  committee  of 
five  was  appointed  to  make  such  recom¬ 
mendations  as  seemed  needed  to  the  legis¬ 
lative  committee  and  the  Association. 

“American  Butter”  was  discussed  by 
Prof.  G.  L.  McKay,  of  Chicago.  He  advo¬ 
cated  butter  making  on  the  farm  on  the 
ground  that  it  tended  toward  more  com¬ 
plete  conservation  of  soil  fertility  than  any 
other  branch  of  farming,  and  was.  in  addi¬ 
tion.  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches, 
when  carried  out  intelligently.  Figures 
were  given  to  show  that  the  loss  in  fertility 
to  the  farm  when  whole  milk  was  sold 
amounted  to  approximately  .$5.50  per  year 
for  each  cow  giving  5000  pounds  of  milk, 
nor  could  the  growing  of  such  legumes  as 
clover.  Alfalfa,  and  cow  peas  restore  this 
fertility  unless  these  crops  were  fed  on 
the  farm. 

The  following  table  was  given  to  show 
the  loss  to  the  farm  of  fertilizing  material 
under  different  systems  of  management.  In 
the  sale,  at  $1  per  hundred  pounds,  of  $100 
worth  of  four  per  cent  milk,  $10.25  worth 
of  fertilizing  material  is  removed  from  the 
farm.  $100  worth  of  cream  containing  20 
per  cent  fat,  and  sold  at  25  cents  per 
pound,  removes  $1.52  worth  of  fertility, 
while,  if  it  contains  40  per  cent  of  fat,  only 
56  cents  worth  is  taken.  When  $100  worth 
of  butter  fat  alone  is  sold,  however,  the 
farm  has  lost  only  14  cents  in  fertilizing 
material  by  the  sale.  Prof.  McKay  told  of 
his  visit  to  European  countries  where  he 
found  that  dairying  was  carried  on  every¬ 
where  on  high  priced  land,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  this  laud  was  con¬ 
tinuously  cropped,  it  was  increasing  in  fer¬ 
tility.  Answering  questions^  with  regard 
to  oleomargarine,  Prof.  McKay  said  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  had 
estimated  that  50  per  cent  of  oleo  was  sold 
as  butter  at  butter  prices.  If  a  line  of 
demarcation  was  not  drawn  between  the 
products  one  would  crowd  the  other  out. 
In  the  fight  now  on  at  Washington,  the 
Lever  bill  permitting  the  coloring  of  oleo 
is  advocated  by  the  packing  interests,  while 
the  Haugen  bill,  fixing  the  shade  which  that 
product  may  have  at  55  per  cent  white,  or 
its  natural  tint,  is  pressed  by  the  dairy¬ 
men.  Both  lower  the  tax  on  oleo,  in  def¬ 
erence  to  the  sentiment  worked  up  among 
labor  unions  by  the  packing  interests  that 
this  tax  adds  to  the  high  cost  of  living ; 
the  Haugen  bill  lowering  it  the  most.  No 
objection  to  the  sale  of  oleo  for  what  it  is 
is  offered  by  dairymen,  and  the  regulation 
of  its  color  seems  to  be  the  only  practi¬ 
cable  way  in  which  it  can  be  prevented  from 
masquerading  as  butter. 

Dr.  Chas.  E.  North,  of  New  York,  gave 
an  illustrated  address  on  “Clean  Milk  at 
Low  Cost,”  taking  as  the  text  of  his  talk 
the  statement  that  cleanliness  has  a  mar¬ 
ket  value,  and  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
the  main  question,  after  all,  is  “IIow  much 
quality,  at  what  price?” 

The  broad  subject  of  “Dairy  Farming” 
was  taken  up  by  C.  C.  Lillie  of  Michigan, 
who  treated  it  from  a  practical  business 
standpoint,  urging  that  the  crops  of  the 
farm  could  most  profitably  be  marketed 
through  the  dairy  cow,  and  quoting  the 
results  from  over  1,200  cows  in  four  Mich¬ 
igan  cow  testing  associations  which  showed 
that  their  owners  received  $1.85  for  every 
dollar’s  worth  of  food  consumed.  Mr.  Lil¬ 
lie  believes  that  the  only  practical  way  to 


improve  the  dairy  is  to  raise  heifers  from 
sires  old  enough  to  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  transmit  the  good  qualities  to 
be  expected  from  their  breeding.  As  this  is 
impracticable  for  small  dairymen,  they 
should  unite  in  cooperative  ownership  and 
tests.  With  regard  to  feeding,  dairymen 
must  depend  upon  corn  silage  and  either 
clover  or  Alfalfa  for  roughage,  and  may 
balance  this  with  oats  and  Canada  field 
peas,  raised  upon  their  own  farms,  if  they 
wish.  Whether  they  shall  attempt  to  raise 
these  grains  or  purchase  the  needed  con¬ 
centrates  in  the  market  is  purely  a  busi¬ 
ness  proposition  to  be  worked  out  with  pen¬ 
cil  and  pad.  Tuberculosis  was  spoken  of 
as  purely  a  barn  disease,  entirely  con¬ 
trollable  through  efficient  methods  of  ven¬ 
tilation  and  sanitation. 

“Feeding  Dairy  Cows  for  Large  and 
Economical  Production”  was  discussed  by 
Prof.  II.  G.  Van  Pelt  of  Iowa,  in  a  manner 
too  exhaustive  to  permit  of  any  attempt  to 
summarize  it  in  a  brief  report.  If  the 
dairymen  present  shared  Prof.  Van  Pelt’s 
roseate  views  of  the  present  status  of  the 
industry,  and  his  more  than  optimistic  out¬ 
look  upon  the  future,  they  should  have  been 
able  to  ignore  such  somewhat  incongruous 
statements  as  that  “of  the  millions  of  cows 
now  being  milked  in  the  United  States, 
only  one  out  of  three,  on  the  average,  re¬ 
turns  a  real  profit.”  A  crumb  of  comfort 
was  afforded,  however,  by  the  accompany¬ 
ing  statement  that  “The  fact  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  cows  being  milked  are  un¬ 
profitable,  does  not  indicate  that  these 
cows  are  all  poor  individuals,”  “Proper 
feeding  alone  would  suffice  to  make  profit¬ 
able  at  least  half  of  the  cows  that  are 
now  showing  a  loss.” 

The  closing  session  was  occupied  by  O.  F. 
Ross,  of  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  who  gave  a  talk 
on  “Concrete  Construction"  that  well  repaid 
all  who  staid  to  hear  it,  and  was  the 
subject  of  much  favorable  comment  upon 
the  part  of  the  dairymen  as  they  scattered 
to  their  homes.  Mr.  Ross  believes  thor¬ 
oughly  in  the  concrete  silo,  and  considers 
the  monolithic,  or  solid,  form  the  most  per¬ 
manent,  strongest,  and  most  practical.  The 
inner  surface,  he  thinks,  should  be  water 
proofed  by  painting  with  hot  tar  or  asphalt 
roofing  paint. 

Early  in  the  session  the  Association  was 
addressed  by  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
IIusou,  who  spoke  of  the  control  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  among  dairy  cattle,  and  advocated 
the  measures  recently  proposed  at  the  con¬ 
ference  called  by  him  in  Albany  to  discuss 
that  subject. 

In  attendance  and  interest  shown,  and  in 
the  real  value  of  the  conferences,  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  State  Dairymen's  Association 
was  considered  among  the  most  successful 
ever  held.  E.  II.  Dollar  of  Heuvelton,  was 
re-elected  president,  and  W.  E.  Griffith  of 
Madrid,  secretary.  As  directors,  C.  .1.  Hu- 
son  of  Albany,  F.  N.  Godfrey,  of  Olean. 
II.  C.  Lang  of  New  York,  W.  N.  Giles,  of 
Skaneateles,  F.  C.  Soule  of  Syracuse,  and 
W.  A.  Stocking,  of  Ithaca,  were  chosen. 

ai.  B.  D. 


Sorghum  for  the  Silo. 

In  an  article  of  mine  on  “Sorghum  Cane 
for  Forage”  which  appeared  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  last  April,  no  reference  was  made 
to  its  use  in  the  silo.  I  received  quite  a 
number  of  inquiries  from  subscribers  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  as  to  its  use  for  silage. 
Since  then  I  have  had  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  its  use,  and  inspect  the  silage  made 
of  cane  alone.  The  delegates  to  our 
Kansas  State  Grange  (myself  included) 
were  invited  to  visit  and  inspect  the  State 
College  and  farms  at  Manhattan,  on  De¬ 
cember  11,  1912.  Among  the  exhibits  was 
a  large  silo  filled  with  sorghum  cane,  an¬ 
other  with  corn,  and  still  another  with 
Kaffir  corn.  As  corn  silage,  and  Kaffir 
silage  has  more  or  less  of  a  sour  taste, 
and  odor,  the  cane  was  noticeably  sweet, 
and  agreeable  in  odor,  and  seemed  to  be 
preferred  by  the  cows.  This  sorghum  cane 
was  put  in  the  silo  when  fully  ripe,  cut 
in  one-inch  lengths.  As  sorghum  cane  will 
yield  double  the  amount  of  forage  of  corn 
on  their  land,  I  should  suppose  it  would 
be  valuable  as  a  silo  filler  in  the  Eastern 
States.  On  our  way'to  Manhattan  (to  at¬ 
tend  the  State  Grange)  ISO  miles,  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  stock  feed  raised 
seemed  to  be  cane  jud  Kaffir  corn  (red  and 
white).  For  thin  land,  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  plant  that  will  excel  sorghum 
cane,  as  a  food  for  fattening  hogs,  a  feed 
for  poultry,  for  growing  cattle,  colts,  mules 
or  horses,  either  cured  or  as  silage.  Of 
course  it  is  better  to  balance  it  with  clover 
or  Alfalfa,  or  some  forage  that  is  mostly 
protein. 

Our  State  Grange  is  to  establish  a  State 
agency  to  assist  our  Subordinate  Granges 
to  buy  and  sell  in  car  lots.  Your  readers 
members  of  the  Grange,  who  buy  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  clover,  Timothy,  Alfalfa  or  wild 
hay  by  the  car  lot  can  take  notice  and 
govern  themselves  accordingly.  Kansas  is 
the  incubator  of  Alfalfa  seed,  Kaffir,  cane, 
Meadow  fescue,  etc.  geo.  pcrdy. 

Kansas. 


nere  are  some  of  the  prices  of  produce 
obtained  by  the  farmers  :  Sweet  potatoes 
average  price,  $1  a  hamper;  white  pota¬ 
toes  average  price  30  cents  a  basket ; 
turkeys,  average  price,  26 ;  chickens,  aver¬ 
age  price.  20;  hogs,  $9.50  a  hundred 
dressed;  calves  live  weight,  $9.50  a  hun¬ 
dred.  ir.  j.  m. 

Goldsboro,  N.  Y. 

One  of  your  Ohio  correspondents,  com¬ 
plains  on  page  66  of  the  high  price  of  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal,  which  he  assumes  is  due  to 
manipulation  or  trade  agreements.  There 
is  no  industry  in  the  world  where  there  is 
so  much  competition  as  that  of  cotton-seed 
oil.  The  high  price  of  cotton-seed  meal  is 
due  to  the  reason  that  we  have  a  cotton 
crop  below  normal  except  in  Texas,  where 
the  crops  are  good  enough  to  bring  the 
total  up  to  an  average.  As  a  result  cot- 
ton-seed  meal  is  very  scarce  in  the  East 
and  North,  and  the  surplus  in  Texas,  on 
account  of  the  high  freight  rates,  must 
naturally  go  to  foreign  countries.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  cotton-seed  meal 
could  be  laid  down  at  German  seaports  for 
less  than  it  could  be  in  the  East.  We  are 
not  dependent  on  cotton-seed  meal  in  the 
North  with  our  other  protein  feeds,  which 
when  mixed  with  corn  meal  to  the  right 
strength  will  figure  out  just  as  cheaply. 
Among  these  feeds  are  distillers’  grains, 
gluten  feed  and  possibly  linseed  meal. 

Indiana.  chapin  &  Co. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Saved  23%  on  Feed  Bills 

and  yet  had  fatter,  sleeker,  healthier  and 
stronger  animals.  That’s  what  one  man  did 
who  fed 

De  Soto’s  Brand  Molasses 

Molasses  is  one  of  the  best  stock  feeds 
— and  one  of  the  cheapest.  Rich  in  car¬ 
bohydrate,  it  will  supply  more  energy, 
proportionately,  than  any  other  feed. 
Keeps  animals  healthy,  More  work  from 
horses — more  milk  from  covrs  fed  on  mo¬ 
lasses.  Try  it  on  your  stock  'for  a  month 
and  note  results.  Recommended  by  own¬ 
ers,  veterinarians  and  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions. 

Write  for  Free  Book,  “Feeding  Molas¬ 
ses.”  Tells  how  to  mix  rations  and  gives 
valuable^information  on  feeding. 

JOHN  S.  SILLS  S  SONS,  612  West  37th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


BUY  AN  ICE  PLOW 

and  save  the  ice  crop.  Cut  yonr  ice 
quick  and  cheap  with  my  double- 
row  Ice  Plow.  It  equals  20 
men  with  saws.  Pays  for 
itself  in  1  day.  Also  Tools. 
Ask  for  catalog  and  prices. 
Wit.  H.  PRAY,  Verbank,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Feed  Green  Food 

Do  away  with  all  the  bother,  the  time  and  labor 
of  feeding  your  chickens  green  sprouted  oats, 
cabbage,  beets,  roots  and  all  other  green  food, 

^Succulents 

Tablets 

Save  One-Half  the  Cost 

Greatest  discovery  ever  made  in  the  poultry  industry. 

bimply  dissolve  a  tablet  in  drinking  water  and  forget 

about  green  foods.  Fowls  drink  it  with  relish. 

We  guarantee  satisfactory  results  or  refund  money. 

Bv  Parrel*?  Prwf  Onlw  100  lar£e  tablets  $  .50 

Di^ct  to  Yoii  7  250  large  tablets  1.00 

direct  to  You  1000  large  ;ableta  3 >0Q 

Kenut  by  money  order,  cash  or  check;  no  stamps  ac¬ 
cepted.  Try  them  at  once,  and  solve  the  green  food 
problem  forever. 

THE  SUCCULENTA  CO„Box  405  J  Newark,  N.  J 


RAW  GROUND  LIME 


For  use  in  stable  gutters  as  an  absorbent. 


F.  E.  CONLEY  STONE  CO.,  Dept.  L,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


CIRCULAR  SAWS:  24-inch,  $4  50, 
26-inch,  $5.2.%  28-inch,  $5.75,  Saw 
tables,  $11.50.  Wood  sawing  out¬ 
fits  on  wheels  with  6  H.-P.  engines, 
special  price,  $185.00.  2  H.-P.  gaso 
line  engines.  S38.00.  6  H.-P.  $J25.00, 
pump  jack,  $6.75.  Catalogue  free. 
PALMER  BROS.,  COS  COB.  CONN. 


D  I  RICO  SILOS 

Customers  in  Nine  Different  States  Praise  These  Silos 


MAINE 

“Your  arrangement  of  »ioors  is  perfect, 
the  doors  fitting  absolutely  air-tight,  yet 
not  sticking  at  all.” — “I  don’t  believe  the 
construction  can  be  improved  upon.” 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

“It  is  all  you  claimed  it  to  be.”— “  It  is  a 
dandy  and  it  is  perfect  in  every  •way.” 

VERMONT 

“Beyond  anything  I  expected  both  in 
stock  and  workmanship.” — -‘One  man  said 
it  was  the  best  ailo  he  had  ever  seen 
although  he  had  a  well-known  make.” 

MASSACHUSETTS 

«  The  lumber  and  everything  belonging  with  the  silo  is 
perfect.” — “  It  went  together  like  a  barrel  and  is  as  tight 
as  a  bottle.”— “I  have  only  words  of  praise  for  your  silo 
and  the  way  you  treated  me,  a  total  stranger.” 

NEW  JERSEY 

“My  carpenter  says  staves  were  first-class.” 

OHIO 

“Well  pleased  with  it.” — “  My  neighbors  have  looked  it 
over  and  say  it  is  a  good  one.” 


NEW  YORK 

“Excellent  in  preserving  of  ensilage,  quality  of 
material  and  in  price  I  saved  at  least  $-10.00  on 
each  silo.” — “It  came  in  time  as  agreed  and  made  of 
good  stock,  just  as  you  said  it  would  be.” — “  it  was  a 
very  fine  grade  of  lumber.” — “  None  of  theirs  are  io 
the  same  class  with  the  DIRIGO.” 

CONNECTICUT 

“Sto--k  and  workmanship  is  all  that  could  be  desired.”— 
“  Fuily  up  to  my  expectations.” — “  Silo  very  satisfactory.” 

PENNSYLVANIA 

(t  I  find  it  just  as  it  was  recommended.” — “ 1  am  well 
pleased  with  your  square  dealings  with  your  customers.” 

DIRIGO  Compared  with  other  Silos 

“  Had  good  deal  better  ensilage  in  the  DIRIGO  than  in 

the - — “  I  ara  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  lumber  in 

the  DIRIGO  and  the  workmanship,  which  is  more  than  we 
could  ever  say  of  the  other.” — “  I  have  other  silos  fer 
which  I  paid  more  money  which  I  do  not  deem  as  good  as 
the  DIRIGO.” — “The  material  you  furnished  was  far 
superior  to  that  In  my  other  silo.” — “  Began  at  10  A.  M., 
put  up  t lie  staging  and  had  t:.e  silo  all  up  at  6  F.  M.  It 
took  rhree  of  us  two  whole  days  to  set  up  the - .” 


I  want  to  mail  yon  entnlog  which  teiis  all  about  the  construction  oitbe  DIRIGO  SILOS,  quality  and  kind  of  Inmber* 
workmanship,  the  perfectly  tight  doors  and  peculiar  spline  construct  ion  which  make  these  silos  more  durable  and’easier 
to  erect  than  any  other.  I  will  quote  price  in  the  first  letter  and  tell  you  the  freight  to  yonr  station  so  you  will  know 
exactly  what  it  will  cost.  I  manufacture  these  silos  in  my  own  modern  factory  and  sell  direct  to  the  farmers  and  save 
them  all  middlemen's  profits.  A  postal  card  will  bring  this  catalog  and  my  special  price  for  early  order.  If  rite  today. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO.,  A.  H.  Stevens,  Pres.,  AUBURN,  MAINE 


Which  Pays  Best 

and  how  mucMfaDairyman? 


7io 
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rIsn‘t  Larro-feed  just  what  you  need?  The  value  of  the 
'roughage  you  feed  is  the  same  and  your  work  and  trouble 
are  the  same  no  matter  if  your  cows  produce  little  or  much; 
your  real  profit  comes  from  the  extra  milk  you  get,  the  last  quart  or  two 
ora  each  cow.  Don’t  deprive  yourself  of  that  real  profit  by  using  cheap, 
but  low-producing  feeds. 


_  A  Ready  Ration 

(13)  - - for  Dairy  Cow* 

arro-feed  is  a  high-grade,  ready-mixed,  ready-to-feed  ration,  to  be  used  just  as  it  comes 
in  the  sack;  no  bother,  no  trouble.  It  is  succulent,  palatable,  bulky:  highly  digestible  and 
properly  balanced— made  from  the  choicest,  purest  and  most  nutritious  ingredients,  skill¬ 
fully  and  scientifically  blended.  Absolutely  free  from  damaged  grains,  oat  hulls,  oat  clippings,  corn  cobs, 
screenings,  mill  sweepings,  weed  seeds  or  any  other  adulterants. 


SPECIAL 

OFFER 


Go  to  your  feed  dealer  and  get  as  many  sacks  of  Larro-feed  as  you  need. 
Feed  one  sack  (100  lbs.)  at  our  risk,  watch  results.  If  Larro-feed  doesn’t 
satisfy  and  pleaseyou  (we  tie  no  strings  to  our  offer),  take  back  the  unused  sacks  and 
get  all  your  money  in  full.  The  burden  of  proof  is  on  us;  if  Larro-feed  wins  we  both 
gain,  if  it  does  not,  you  are  not  out  one  penny — try  it  NOW. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.,  313  Gillespie  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Larrowe’s  ICiln  Dried  18  tba  genuine  unadulterated  old-fashioned  flour  with  the  real  old-fashioned 
—  .  .  —.  buckwheat  flavor,  produced  at  Cohocton,  SteubenCo..  N.Y.  Your  grocer  will 

Buckwheat  r  lour  be  glad  to  know  where  he  can  get  it.  The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich. 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Cow  Rations. 

Will  you  give  me  a  good  feeding  ration 
for  cows  of  varying  capacity?  I  liave  well 
cured  corn  fodder  as  roughage  and  can  ob¬ 
tain  grain  feed  at  the  following  prices : 
Cotton-seed  meal.  $1.65;  brewers’  grains, 
$1.45;  bran.  $1.40;  gluten  feed,  $1.45;  oil 
meal,  $1.85,  and  dried  beet  pulp  at  $1.45.  I 
have  a  lot  of  corn  which  I  can  sell  at  about 
50  cents  a  bushel.  J.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

As  your  cows  are  not  all  in  the  same 
condition,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to 
feed  them  quite  differently,  according  to  the 
milk  they  are  giving,  the  time  of  partur¬ 
ition  and  the  condition  they  are  in  with 
regard  to  flesh.  They  should  be  fed  a  well- 
balanced  ration,  except  the  one  referred  to 
as  thin,  which  should  have  an  extra  supply 
of  about  two  pounds  of  cormneal  each  day 
to  aid  her  in  recovering  her  lost  flesh,  while 
one  near  calving  should  be  fed  rather  spar¬ 
ingly  to  prevent  her  from  laying  on  too 
much  fat.  One  due  in  a  month  should  be 
dried  off  as  soon  as  possible  and  when  dry 
should  be  fed  enough  light  feed,  such  as 
bran  and  dried  brewers’  grains,  to  keep  her 
in  a  thriving  condition  until  after  parturi¬ 
tion.  and  then  increase  gradually  after  the 
second  week.  Your  corn  fodder  should  be 
cut  or  shredded  and  fed  liberally.  A  good 
grain  mixture  can  be  made  as  follows  :  20 
pounds  dried  brewers’  grains ;  10  pounds 
wheat  bran ;  30  pounds  cotton-seed  meal ; 
20  pounds  dried  beet  pulp  (soaked)  ;  20 
pounds  cormneal.  Of  this  mixture  feed 
each  cow  according  to  the  amount  of  milk 
she  is  giving,  except  in  special  cases  of 
cows  within  two  weeks  before  or  after  par¬ 
turition.  A  good  rule  is  one  pound  of 
grain  for  every  2%  or  three  pounds  of  milk. 

c.  s.  G. 


A  Dairy  Ration. 

I  want  to  feed  a  balanced  ration,  and 
the  only  feed  I  have  is  Timothy  hay  and 
cornstalks.  I  can  get  any  kind  of  grain 
here  that  would  be  necessary  to  make  up  a 
ration  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  I  have 
a  small  milk  route  and  keep  five  cows, 
weighing  about  900  pounds  apiece.  How 
much  would  I  have  to  feed  a  day  per 

COW?  C.  W.  E. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Timothy  hay  and  cornstalks  which 
you  have  for  roughage  being  deficient  in 
protein,  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  supply 
this  important  (lenient  in  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion.  It  is  also  necessary  to  supply  some 
form  of  succulent  material  to  aid  digestion 
and  in  the  production  of  milk.  If  you  have 
good  strong  healthy  cows  which  are  able  to 
stand  heavy  feeding,  I  would  recommend 
the  following  mixture :  300  pounds  dried 

distillers’  grains  (corn)  ;  200  pounds  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal ;  200  pounds  gluten  feed  ;  400 
pounds  dried  beet  pulp;  150  pounds  corn- 
meal.  All  of  these  ingredients  should  be 
mixed  together  dry,  except  the  dried  beet 
pulp,  which  should  be  soaked  with  all  the 
water  it  will  absorb  several  hours  before 
feeding,  and  mixed  with  the  dry  grain  mix¬ 
ture  just  before  feeding  time,  adding 
enough  water  to  make  the  whole  mixture 
moist  and  crumbly.  As.  this  feed  is  com¬ 
paratively  heavy,  you  should  feed  about 
one  pound  of  the  mixture  (dry  weight)  to 
three  pounds  of  milk  produced,  unless  you 
have  heavy  milking  Ilolsteins,  which  should 
give  nearly  3%  pounds  of  milk.  In  start¬ 
ing  to  use  this  ration  be  very  careful  not 
to  over-feed.  Begin  with  very  little  and 
increase  gradually  until  you  are  feeding  as 
much  as  your  cows  will  eat  and  digest 
properly.  C.  s.  G. 


Buckwheat  as  Cow  Feed. 

Would  you  tell  me  what  buckwheat  is 
worth  to  feed  to  milch  cows  to  make  but¬ 
ter?  I  mean,  compared  with  cotton-seed 
meal  at  $37  a  ton?  r.  w. 

We  would  not  advise  the  use  of  whole 
or  ground  buckwheat  as  a  dairy  feed  if  it 
is  possible  for  you  to  exchange  the  whole 
grain  for  buckwheat  middlings.  The  latter 
contain  the  portions  of  the  bjuckwbeat 
which  are  most  valuable  in  the  production 
of-  milk,  and  are,  consequently,  more  eco¬ 
nomical  as  a  dairy  feed.  Since  protein  is 
the  element  of  most  value  in  the  production 
of  milk,  it  is  customary  to  compare  differ¬ 
ent  feeds  on  the  basis  of  their  protein  con¬ 
tent.  and,  at  the  price  you  mention  for 
cotton-seed  meal.  buckwheat  middlings 
would  be  worth  $21.80  per  ton.  This  is  not 
quite  the  whole  story,  however,  as  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings  have  the  advantage  of 
being  a  more  bulky  feed,  and  a  safer  one 
to  use  at,  or  near,  calving  time.  Cotton¬ 
seed  meal  should  not  be  fed  in  excess  of 
three  pounds  daily  to  a  cow  in  full  flow 
of  milk,  and,  as  it  is  a  highly  concentrated 
ration,  it  should  be  (veil  diluted  with  other 
feeds,  and.  if  possible,  fed  in  connection 
with  something  of  a  succulent  nature  like 
silage  or  roots.  m.  b.  d. 

Another  Cow  Ration. 

Will  you  balance  a  ration  for  me  from 
the  following  for  cows  milking  eight  to 
10  quarts  per  day?  Malt  sprouts,  $27  per 
ton;  bran,  $1.45  per  100;  beet  pulp,  $1.35 
per  100:  oil  meal,  $2.20.  I  have  on  hand 
plenty  of  good  mangels  and  corn  fodder  and 
salt  hay  for  roughage.  k.  g. 

New  -Jersey. 

It  is  a  rather  difficult  task  to  make  an 
economical  and  practical  ration  for  milch 
cows  from  the  feeding  stuffs  you  mention. 
You  have  two  succulent  feeds — dried  beet 
pulp  and  mangels,  also  oil  meal,  which  has 
the  same  effect  upon  the  animals’  digestion. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  it  would  not  pay 
to  use  expensive  feeds  like  oil  meal  and 
dried  beet  pulp  when  you  have  mangels  on 
hand  which  will  take  their  place  very 
nicely.  Another  point  is  this :  While  the 
chemical  analysis  of  malt  sprouts  shows 
that  they  contain  considerable  food  value, 
it  has  been  my  experience  as  well  as  that 
of  many  others,  that  in  practice  this  is 
not  an  economical  feed  to  use,  when  the 
actual  cost  of  milk  production  is  taken  into 
consideration.  If.  however,  it  is  necessary 
for  you  to  use  this  feed  you  should  also 
have  some  gluten  or  cotton-seed  meal  and 
a  little  ground  oats  or  eornmeal  to  make  a 
suitable  variety  to  produce  good  results  in 


the  production  of  milk  and  butter.  The 
proportions  of  each  feed  to  use  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  condition  of  your  cows. 
A  mixture  of  two  pounds  malt  sprouts, 
three  pounds  wheat  bran,  two  pounds 
ground  oats  or  eornmeal  and  three  pounds 
of  cotton-seed  meal  ought  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  fairly  good  flow  of  milk  when  prop¬ 
erly  fed  to  good  cows.  Your  corn  fodder 
should  be  cut  into  short  lengths  or  shred¬ 
ded  and  fed  twice  a  day,  with  a  liberal  al¬ 
lowance  of  hay  at  noon.  c.  s.  g. 


Ration  With  Corn  Fodder. 

I  have  as  roughage  a  fair  quality  of  hay 
and  an  extra  quality  of  corn  fodder,  well 
cured,  which  1  am  feeding.  I  also  have 
plenty  of  good  hard  yellow  and  older  corn 
which  I  will  have  ground  into  cobmeal.  1 
wish  to  know  how  to  mix  a  balanced  ration, 
using  cobmeal,  cotton-seed  meal,  bran  and 
ground  oats.  In  what  proportion  should  I 
mix  them  and  how  many  pounds  per  day 
for  milch  cows?  Would  you  suggest  any 
other  grain,  or  would  you  use  the  oats? 
The  corn  fodder  is  prime  and  they  relish  it, 
and  I  would  like  to  feed  it  twice  a  day.  I 
cut  it  up ;  would  it  be  advisable  to  put  the 
grain  on  it  and  wet  it,  or  feed  grain  dry? 
I  have  some  young  stock  which  I  also  in¬ 
tend  to  feed  grain  to.  About  how  many 
pounds  per  day  for  yearlings?  I  also  have 
some  beets,  turnips  and  carrots  which  I  in¬ 
tend  to  feed  to  my  milch  cows  three  times 
a  week  as  a  relish.  I  would  fed  rgularly, 
but  my  supply  is  limited.  a.  b.  w. 

Vermont. 

You  can  make  a  very  satisfactory  ration 
from  the  feeding  stuffs  mentioned  except 
that  it  would  be  advisable  for  best  results 
to  add  some  kind  of  succulent  feed  like 
dried  beet  pulp,  or  if  you  cannot  get  this 
you  could  add  a  pound  of  old  process  oil 
meal  to  the  ration  for  each  cow  after  you 
have  finished  feeding  your  beets,  turnips 
and  carrots,  which  you  have  on  hand,  and 
which  you  should  feed  at  least  once  a  day 
instead  of  three  times  a  week  as  stated.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  mix  your  grain  ra¬ 
tion  in  the  following  proportions :  3% 

pounds  corn  and  cob  meal,  two  pounds 
wheat  bran,  two  pounds  ground  oats,  and 
2%  pounds  cotton-seed  meal.  You  do  not 
state  what  kind  of  hay  you  have,  so  it  is 
impossible  to  balance  the  ration  exactly, 
but  this  mixture  will  produce  good  results, 
and  if  your  hay  is  part  clover  or  Alfalfa 
you  will  not  require  quite  as  much  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  as  is  stated.  As  long  as  your 
cut  corn  fodder  is  eaten  with  a  relish  it  Is 
not  advisable  to  mix  your  grain  with  it. 
Personally  I  prefer  feeding  the  grain  ration 
moistened  with  water  so  it  is  crumbly,  but 
not  wet  or  sloppy.  The  amount  of  feed  for 
each  cow  should  be  determined  by  the  con¬ 
dition  your  cows  are  in  and  the  amount  of 
milk  they  are  giving.  We  usually  feed 
yearlings  from  2 %  to  four  pounds  of  grain 
each  per  day,  and  you  could  give  them  the 
same  mixture  that  you  feed  your  cows,  ex¬ 
cept  that  you  should  omit  the  cotton-seed 
meal.  c.  s.  g. 


A  Runty  Pig. 

I  am  fattening  five  hogs  on  ear  corn  and 
water,  with  a  little  green  stuff,  also  salt 
and  charcoal.  One  pig  has  always  been  a 
runt.  All  same  age,  but  he  only  weighs 
half  as  much  as  any  of  the  others,  and  I 
cannot  get  any  flesh  on  him.  He  follows 
chickens  around  and  eats  their  droppings. 
He  seems  always  to  want  something  else ; 
eats  corn  about  20  minutes  and  then  begins 
to  walk  around.  Lively  enough  ;  stomach 
never  distends  like  others,  from  which  I 
believe  he  is  deformed  inside.  How  can  I 
make  him  take  on  flesh  ?  I  give  them  lime 
water,  as  you  often  advise  for  malnutrition. 
I  pour  boiling  water  on  quicklime,  and 
when  it  settles,  give  them  this  water.  Is 
this  the  proper  way  to  prepare  it?  g.  p. 

Ohio. 

Killing  the  runt  may  be  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  treatment.  The  treatment  and  feed 
seems  to  be  all  right,  and  the  proper  prep¬ 
aration  of  lime  water  is  being  followed. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  following  suggestions 
may  be  helpful,  though  runty  pigs  are  sel¬ 
dom  profitable,  even  when  not  counting  the 
extra  work  and  care  they  require.  Without 
knowing  what  caused  this  pig  to  be  a  runt 
we  are  not  sure  just  what  is  best  for  it. 
Put  the  pig  in  a  lot  separate  from  the 
others  and  start  him  on  a  slop  made  up  of 
one  pound  of  tankage  or  oil  meal  to  eight 
pounds  of  eornmeal ;  add  a  little  salt  to  this 
slop.  Feeding  cooked  feeds  slightly  warm 
will  help.  Provide  charcoal  and  ashes  be¬ 
sides  the  limewater  and  salt,  also  water,  if 
needed.  Malnutrition  seems  to  be  the  pres¬ 
ent  trouble  of  this  pig,  and  unless  this  can 
be  remedied  soon  you  had  better  sell  or 
give  it  away  and  give  the  extra  feed  and 
care  to  the  other  pigs.  w.  e.  d. 


Feeding  Value  of  Roots. 

Will  you  inform  us  of  the  value  of  pota¬ 
toes  as  a  feed  for  cattle?  That  is,  their 
relative  value  as  compared  with  wheat, 
bran,  etc.  g.  f.  w. 

New  York. 

We  give  below  the  food  values  of  various 
roots  and  tubers  of  average  composition : 

POUNDS  IN  ONE  TON. 


Carbo- 

Protein.  hydrates.  Fat. 


Mangels  . 

28 

'  110 

4 

Carrots  . 

22 

150 

8 

Yellow  turnips.... 

24 

150 

4 

Sugar  beets . 

38 

200 

2 

Potatoes  . 

42 

350 

2 

Corn  . 

.  .  201 

1400 

no 

Wheat  bran . 

.  .  320 

1100 

80 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  potatoes 
and  other  roots  can  hardly  be  compared 
with  the  grains  or  bran,  since  they  con¬ 
tain  so  little  actual  food.  The  potato  con¬ 
tains  about  80  per  cent,  of  water,  and  as 
we  see,  there  would  be  required  100  pounds 
of  potatoes  to  supply  the  protein  which 
would  be  found  in  20  pounds  of  corn,  or 
about  12  pounds  of  bran,  while  the  other 
roots  contain  even  less  actual  food  value ; 
potatoes,  however,  are  useful  in  giving  bulk 
to  a  ration.  It  is  much  better  to  cook 
them  before  feeding,  as  in  this  way  the 
starch  is  made  more  digestible  and  in  better 
condition  to  serve  ns  food.  Potatoes  may 
often  be  fed  to  advantage  in  connection 
with  the  more  concentrated  grain  foods,  like 


gluten,  cotton  seed,  or  liusecd.  When  these 
foods  are  mixed  with  the  boiled  or  steamed 
potatoes  they  will  make  a  very  good  ration. 
For  hog  feeding,  also,  cooking  is  most  de¬ 
sirable,  and  a  good  ration  can  be  made  by 
mixing  the  cooked  potatoes  with  animal 
tankage  or  meat  meal.  In  some  cases  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  bones,  or  parts  of  the 
carcass  of  an  animal.  These  may  be  boiled 
with  the  potatoes  into  a  thick  soup.  _  It 
makes  a  very  good  feed  for  hogs  and  is  a 
good  way  to  utilize  such  materials.  The 
great  value  of  roots  lies  in  their  “succu¬ 
lence,”  or  the  quality  which  makes  them  a 
substitute  for  pasture  or  green  fodder. 


Protection  for  Meal  Buyers. 

It  seems  that  Connecticut  farmers  pay 
each  year  about  $200,000  for  cotton-seed 
meal.  Most  of  this  is  used  as  a  fertilizer ; 
largely  by  tobacco  growers.  Ur.  Jenkins  of 
the  Experiment  Station  says  that  the  meal 
sold  last  year  in  Connecticut  averaged 
about  0%  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  a  little 
over  three  of  phosphoric  acid  and  about 
two  of  potash.  While  this  is  not  the  cheap¬ 
est  form  of  fertility,  the  tobacco  growers 
think  that  the  meal  gives  them  their  best 
form  of  organic  nitrogen,  that  is,  the  form 
which  gives  them  the  desired  strength  and 
quality  of  leaf.  This  meal  is  sold  to  the 
farmers  by  dealers.  They  obtain  it  from 
commission  houses,  and  these  buy  it  from 
the  mills  operated  in  the  cotton  States.  The 
plan  is  for  the  mill  to  put  tags  on  the 
sacks,  which  tags  are  supplied  by  the  com¬ 
mission  houses.  The  parties  who  sell  this 
meal  to  the  Connecticut  trade  never  see 
the  meal  at  all.  and  never  have  it  in  their 
possession.  All  they  know  about  the  qual¬ 
ity  is  what  they  learn  from  the  mills  with 
which  they  trade.  Thus  a  guarantee  of 
quality  is  often  not  as  good  as  a  fair 
guess,  and  the  Connecticut  Experiment 
Station  has  devised  a  plan  for  protecting 
buyers.  The  dealers  who  sell  the  meal  are 
required  to  draw  a  sample  from  at  least 
20  different  bags  in  each  car  lot.  This 
sample  is  divided,  part  of  it  goes  to  the 
station,  with  the  number  of  the  car,  and 
is  analyzed.  This  analysis  is  reported  to 
the  dealer,  and  also  to  each  customer  who 
is  named  as  buying  meal  out  of  that  car. 
In  case  the  composition  of  nitrogen  found 
by  the  station  falls  below  what  is  guaran¬ 
teed  on  the  tag  by  more  than  one  or  two- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent,  the  Connecticut 
dealer  sends  his  bill  to  the  shipper  for  a 
rebate  upon  terms  wnieh  have  been  agreed 
upon  beforehand.  Efforts  are  made  to 
obtain  a  fair  sample,  and  a  fair  analysis, 
and  in  this  way  buyers  of  the  meal  are 
protected,  whereas  if  they  were  not  given 
this  kind  of  a  deal,  they  would  frequently 
be  greatly  imposed  upon  in  buying  the 
material.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  Connecticut  is  attempting  to  help 
the  farmers,  and  the  station  work  has  been 
well  developed  and  well  carried  out. 


send 


We  want  to 
ryou  our  latest  catalog 
f — an  interesting  book 
that  tells  all  about  the 

SiMRPLES 

Mechanical  Milker 

We  want  to  show  you  how  this 
marvelous  machine  will  milk  any  cow  in 
'your  dairy  for  less  than  one  cent— including 
both  the  cost  of  the  power  and  wages  of  the 
operator.  If  you  hire  hand -milkers  you 
know  it  is  costing  you  about  three  times  that 
amount  for  labor  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  cost  of  board  and  the  continual  worry 
and  disappointment. 

This  saving  twice  a  day  on  every  cow  you 
own  amounts  in  a  single  year  to  a  clear  extra  profit 
of  S15.00  from  each  cow,  or  a  total  saving  of  from 
$300  to  $l,SOO — according  to  size  of  your  herd. 

We  offer  to  place  a  Sharpies  Mechanical 
Milker  at  your  disposal — give  ample  time  for  trial — 
with  the  understanding  that  you  are  to  be  thoroughly 
satisfied  or  there  will  be  no  sale. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  E. 

THESHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA.  • 

Chicago,  811.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ors. 
Pallas,  Tex.;  Toronto,  Can.;  Winnipeg,  Can. 


FUR  LINED  OVERCOATS 

Manufacturer's  Samples;  Gentlemen’s  black  broadcloth 
Overcoats  lined  throughout  with  Australian  Mink; 
jnrge  Persian  Lamb  Collars.  Sizes  36  to  48,  $30  each. 
These  coats  have  never  been  worn.  Similar  garments 
not  used  as  samples,  retail  at  $75.  Also  few  large 
size  Fur  *  Robes,  plush  lined.  $15  each.  All  guaran¬ 
teed  new.  Sent  by  express  with  privilege  of  examin¬ 
ation  before  paying.  Remit  only  express  charges. 

M.  I! onions.  Room  21,  100  West  119th  Street,  Keir  York 


A  Big  Crop 
A  Good  Market 


In  these  times  of 
high  prices  and  big  de¬ 
mand,  the  farmer  who 
has  anything  to  sell 
will  have  no  trouble  in 
selling  it.  A  good  mar¬ 
ket  is  waiting  for  every- 
thing  he  can  raise. 
Parcels  Post  will  help, 
and  the  effort  that  is  being  made  to  regu¬ 
late  the  commission  business  and  to  better 
transportation  facilities.  There  never  was 
a  brighter  prospect  of  a  larger  share  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar  than  1913  offers  to 
every  farmer  who  has  the  crop  and  the 
quality. 

A  good  fertilizer  is  a  very  essential 
aid  to  a  big  crop  of  best  quality. 


Wherever  you  live,  we  can  reach  you  with 
the  right  fertilizer,  the  right  service,  and  the 
right  price.  Write  today  for  copy  of  “Plant 
Food,”  a  practical  hand  book  on  fertility.  No 
advertising  in  it;  sent  without  cost,  while  this 
edition  lasts. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 
Liberal  terms  and  goods  that  sell.  It  pays  to 
sell  our  fertilizers  as  well  as  use  them.  Ask  for 
agency  proposition. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Makers  of  brands  with  fifty  years  of  quality  and  results  behind  them. 


925  Rose  Bldg.,  Cleveland. 

1230  2nd.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 
1018  Fidelity  Building,  Baltimore. 


5  Rector  St.,  New  York. 
132  Lewis  Street,  Buffalo. 
95  State  Street,  Boston. 
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The  Henyard. 

On  page  1257  C.  B.  B.  gives  his  record 
for  November  eggs.  I  submit  the  follow¬ 
ing  record  of  40  White  Wyandotte  pullets 
for  each  week  in  November.  These  were 
hatched  in  April  and  May:  November 
1  and  2,  28 ;  week  beginning  November  3, 
101;  November  10,  117;  November  17, 

131 ;  November  24,  154.  Total,  531. 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  '  w.  s. 

Raising  Chicks  in  Florida. 

R.  II.  Stone  says :  “Should  you  want  to 
raise  1,000  pullets,  you  should  put  8,000 
eggs  in  your  incubator.”  We  wish  to  quote 
you  our  experience  of  last  Spring,  and 
hope  you  will  give  it  space  in  your  paper, 
which  stands  in  the  agricultural  world  as 
does  the  Scientific  American  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  world,  both  on  top  in  their  re¬ 
spective  lines.  The  first  hatch  we  put  in 
1,320  eggs  in  six  incubators,  and  took  out 
816  chicks  and  raised  800  ;  of  that  800  we 
had  3S8  cockerels  and  412  pullets.  The 
second  hatch  we  put  in  1,320  eggs  and  took 
out  877  chicks,  and  raised  802 ;  of  that 
802  we  had  405  cockerels  and  397  pullets  ; 
sold  most  all  the  cockerels  as  fryers. 

Florida.  M.  c.  iiohb. 


Profit  on  100  Hena. 

On  page  1277,  I  find  an  itemized  record 
of  18  White  Leghorn  pullets  for  one  year. 
It  reads  like  a  fair  statement  on  which 
to  figure  the  profits  in  the  hen  business, 
excepting  the  egg  record  and  the  prices  re¬ 
ceived,  viz.,  202  dozen  eggs  at  40  cents. 
This  gives  an  average  of  134  2-3  eggs  per 
hen.  I  believe  this  to  be  an  exceptionally 
high  record  as  to  the  eggs  laid  and  the 
price  per  dozen,  40  cents,  for  the  year.  We 
begin  each  year,  January  1,  ‘with  50 
yearlings  and  100  pullets,  all  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  If  those  lay  an  average  of  100 
eggs  each  for  the  year,  we  consider  it  a 
good  record.  Brices  received  for  eggs  in 
this  market,  population  50,000,  at  whole¬ 
sale  for  the  year  1912  were  as  follows : 
January  and  February,  36 ;  March  and 
April,  22 ;  May  and  June,  21  ;  July  and 
August  24 ;  September,  29 ;  October,  36 ; 
November,  45 ;  December,  40.  Wo  tried 
to  keep  a  complete  record  of  eggs  laid,  set 
and  sold,  chicks  sold,  pullets  raised,  feed, 
etc.,  and  we  cannot  show  a  profit  of  $1 


“FEEDING  TIME” 

per  hen.  If  there  is  not  a  profit  of  $1 
per  lien  in  flocks  of  100  or  more,  we  are 
not  receiving  satisfactory  returns  for  our 
labor,  interest  on  investment  and  deprecia¬ 
tion  on  buildings.  Will  some  of  your 
readers  who  have  handled  100  or  more 
hens  in  1912,  give  their  records,  showing 
the  profit  or  loss?  I  believe  that  some  of 
the  exceptionally  high  records  that  we  read 
of,  lead  the  amateur  to  believe  there  are 
large  profits  in  the  hen  business.  What 
are  the  facts  as  proved  by  the  experience 
of  the  average  man  handling  a  flock  of 
100  or  more  hens?  d.  s.  kane. 

Broome,  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Lice  Powder ;  Candied  Citron. 

Which  is  better  to  kill  lice  on  hens, 
powder  or  oil,  and  if  so  which  powder  or 
which  oil?  Do  you  know  of  any  sure  cure 
for  lice  on  fowl?  Have  a  lot  of  citron 
which  I  want  to  candy,  the  same  as  that 
you  buy  at  the  gTocery  stores.  Can  you 
give  us  the  recipe?  a.  b. 

A  good  lice  powder  is  generally  prefer¬ 
able  to  oil  or  grease  for  killing  lice  on 
hens,  and  you  will  find  the  formula  for 
making  a  cheap  and  efficient  one  on  page 
965  of  the  September  14  issue  of  this 
journal. 

The  following  recipe  for  dried  or  candied 
citron  is  taken  from  “The  Rural  Cook 
Book.”  each  item  in  which  we  understand 
is  personally  vouched  for  by  the  “Hope 
Farm  Man.” 

pried  Citron. — To  prepare  citron  for 
cakes  and  pies  cut  the  fruit  into  four  parts, 
pare  and  remove  the  seeds;  then  take  a 
couple  of  quarts  of  clear  water  and  dis¬ 
solve  in  it  a  piece  of  alum  the  size  of  a 
hickory  nut;  put  in  the  preserving  kettle 
as  much  citron  as  the  water  will  cover  and 
boil  until  tender  enough  to  pierce  with  a 
straw;  then  boil  in  sugar;  a  pint  bowl  of 
sugar  to  the  same  measure  of  fruit.  Boil 
one-half  hour.  Spread  it  on  pie  plates 
and  set  it  in  a  cool  oven  or  heater  and 
let  it  dry  perfectly.  [This  is  not  the  citron 
of  the  stores,  which  is  a  citrus  fruit,  not 
a  melon. — Eds.J  m.  b.  d. 


White  Minorcas  ;  Family  Pig. 

1.  How  was  the  variety  of  White  Minor- 
cas_  originated?  Do  they  possess  the  same 
laying  qualities  as  the  Black  variety. 
Which  would  be  more  profitable  to  raise 
for  egg  production,  the  Minorcas  or  Leg¬ 
horns?  Are  not  the  black  pin  feathers  in 
a  dressed  Minorca  against  its  marketable 
value?  2.  On  what  could  I  raise  a  pig 
for  family  use.  having  no  green  stuff,  but 
in  Summer  odds  and  ends  from  the  garden? 


What  time  would  be  the  best  to  buy  a 
young  pig  to  be  killed  in  the  Fall? 

New  York.  g.  l. 

1.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  White 
Minorca  originated  as  a  sport  from  the 
black  variety  of  that  breed,  or  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  crossing  this  fowl  upon  some 
variety  having  white  plumage,  and  then, 
by  selection,  breeding  back  to  the  Minorca 
characteristics  while  retaining  the  white 
color  ;  but  we  presume  that  the  latter  method 
was  followed.  Aside  from  color,  the  two 
varieties  of  this  breed  have  the  same 
characteristics.  Our  preference  is  for  the 
Leghorns,  since  eggs  do  not  sell  by  weight, 
and  wo  think  that  they  have  some  advant¬ 
ages  over  the  Minorcas  in  the  number  laid. 
The  black  pin  feathers  and  slate  colored 
shanks  of  -the  Black  Minorcas  are  some¬ 
what  objectionable  in  the  dressed  carcass. 

2.  Most  people  prefer  to  buy  a  pig  in 

the  early  Spring,  unless  they  have  a  supply 
of  skim-milk  or  other  waste  which  they 
wish  to  utilize  during  the  Winter  months. 
After  being  taken  from  the  dam,  at  from 
four  to  six  weeks  of  age,  young  pigs  should 
have  some  skim-milk  for  a  time  at  least, 
but  may  soon  be  put  upon  a  slop  made 
with  wheat  bran  and  middlings  added  to 
the  dish  water  from  the  kitchen.  As  they 
grow  older,  the  other  wastes  from  kitchen 
and  garden  may  be  added,  and  ground 
oats  or  other  grains  be  used,  avoiding, 
however,  much  corn  until  fattening  is  com¬ 
menced  a  few  weeks  before  it  is  desired  to 
kill  them.  m.  b.  d. 


Basement  Henhouse. 

I  am  about  to  build  a  new  henhouse  and 
wish  to  ask  your  advice.  The  location  is 
very  dry  and  sandy.  Will  it  do  to  put 
it  two  or  three  feet  in  the  ground,  using 
concrete  for  basement  wall  and  floor. 
House  basements  in  the  same  soil  six  or 
more  feet  deep  are  always  dry.  Water 
level  is  12  or  14  feet  down.  j.  w. 

Ontario. 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  a  con¬ 
crete  floor  two  or  three  feet  below  the 
surface,  if  the  soil  is  of  such  nature  that 
moisture  will  not  seep  in.  It  would  be 
well,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  to  embed 
a  layer  of  tarred  paper,  painted  with  hot 
coal  tar,  in  the  concrete  of  the  floor  to 
cut  off  capillary  attraction  of  moisture 
from  below.  si.  b.  d. 


Value  of  Hen  Manure. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  keep  chicken 
manure  for  commercial  use?  What  is  it 
worth  per  barrel?  g.  t.  h. 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

In  his  excellent  book  on  “Fertilizers  and 
Crops,”  Dr.  L.  L.  Van  Slyke  advises  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture :  10  pounds  fresh  hen  ma¬ 
nure,  four  pounds  sawdust  or  dry  muck, 
four  pounds  acid  phosphate  and  two  pounds 
kainit.  Another  plan  is  to  keep  the  fresh 
manure  well  dusted  with  land  plaster  and 
store  in  a  dry  place.  In  the  Spring  the 
hard  chunks  thus  formed  are  crushed  and 
mixed  with  chemicals,  as  we  have  often 
described.  A  barrel  of  pure  hen  manure 
is  worth  about  75  cents. 


Restraining  High-flying  Hens. 

We  have  always  kept  the  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  fowls  until  this  season. 
Now  we  have  about  122  White  Leghorns 
and  our  122  Leghorns  lay  nearly  double 
as  many  eggs  on  a  lot  less  feed  per  hen 
than  about  200  Plymouth  Rocks.  The  only 
fault  we  find  with  Leghorns  is  that  they 
will  fly  almost  over  the  moon.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  them  penned  in  anywhere. 
When  a  small  chick,  could  not  the  outer 
joint  of  one  wing  be  amputated  without 
any  permanent  injury  and  thus  prevent  so 
much  flying  later  on  ?  f.  m.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

While  we  have  never  tried  it,  we  do  not 
believe  that  removing  the  outer  joint  of 
one  wing,  while  young,  would  prevent  an 
adult  Leghorn  from  flying,  though  it  would 
probably  handicap  it  somewhat.  Our  plan 
is  to  catch  the  worst  offenders  and  clip  one 
wing.  In  this  way  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  confining  Leghorns  by  a  five-foot  fence ; 
though  to  do  this  successfully  they  must 
have  a  large  run.  si.  b.  d. 

Darred  Rock  Cockerels  and  I.R.  Drakes  Cheap.  Eggs  for 
0  hatching.  Catalog  free.  C.  F. Williamson,  Flanders, N.J. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— One-fourth  wild,  20  to 
25  lb.  toms  $7.  12  to  14  lb.  hens  $5. 

JOSEPH  E.  JANNEY,  Brookevifle,  Montgomery  Co.,  Maryland 

CRYSTAL  W.  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS  $2.50  each;  fine 
w  birds.  Eggs  $2.00  per  15.  Orders  booked.  LAKE- 

REST  POULTRY  YAR0S,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  White  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

purebred,  large,  vigorous  White  Wyandotte  win¬ 
ners.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown,  Pa, 

SPLENDI0  S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  fromthehome 
of  "  Queen  Lil.”  Record  234  eggs  in  10  months 
anti  13  days,  $2.50  each.  Shipped  on  approval. 
JAMES  E.  WALTER,  jr.,  Falls  Church  Va. 

Hone's  Crescent  Strain  of  Rose  Comb 

Rhode  Island  Rpds~^lgb  class  exhibition 
AJfUU  M  loldllU  AUU5  birds,  bred  from  exhi- 

bition  matings,  alsoehoice  breeding  birds  bred  from 
tested  layers.  Every  bird  sold  on  approval.  D.  K. 
HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

sI°i-250  Rose  and  Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds 

Yearling  Cocks  and  Hens.  Cockerels  and  Pullets. 

males.  $2.50  to  $5.00  each:  females, 
$1.,t0  to  $3.00  each  <  an  be  returned  if  not  satisfac- 

tory.  ROANOKE  POULTRY  FARM,  Sewell.  New  Jersey 

S.  C,  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  10c  each 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  No  order  too  large  or  too 
small.  Hatching  eggs  by  the  setting  or  thousand: 
fertility  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue. 

RICH  LAND  FARMS  -  -  Frederick,  Md. 

Keep  a  Few  Hens 

R.  C.  Black  Minorca  Pullets,  the  kind  that  lav  those 
large,  chalk-white  eggs,  and  lots  of  them,  they  are 
regular  egg  machines  and  sure  winners. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS  R.  0.  24  ATHENS,  PA. 

P  F I L  E*S  65  Varieties 


£|ANT>  and  Water.  Fowls. 


— -  - — ■  -- — —  Farm, 

raised  stock,  with  eggs  in  season, 
bend  2c  for  my  valuable  illustrated  de¬ 
scriptive  Poultry  Book  lor  1918.  Write 
Henry  PUie,  Box  «?4  Freeport,  Ill. 


More 
than 
merely 
fine 
grains 

F me  grains  make  good  chick 
feed;  but  fine  grains  become  the 
finest  chick  feed  only  through 
steam-cooking. 

H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

is  just  what  you  need  to  turn  your  chicks  into 
money-bringing  poultry. 

It  is  a  carefully  prepared  mixture  of  Corn,  Cut 
Oatmeal,  Cracked  Wheat,  Kaffir  Corn,  Peas  and 
Millet  — steam-cooked  by  a  special  process  in 
our  mill. 

Try  some  with  your  next  brood — you’ll  notice 
its  superiority  at  once  and  it  reduces  the  death  rate. 

Sold  only  in  1 0-lb.,  25-Ib.,  50-ib.  and  100-lb.  bags, 
with  tag  showing  guaranteed  analysis. 

If  you  cannot  get  H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed, 
Intermediate  Scratch,  Scratch  Feed,  Poultry  Feed,  Dry 
Poultry  Mash  or  Chick  Feed  from  your  dealer,  write  for 
samples  and  prices. 

JOHN  J.  CAMPBELL 

Qeneral  Sales  Agent 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  H-0  Company  Mills,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  HENS  LA’ 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

ilAUII’C  latest  model 
IVlAHn  O  BONE  CUTTER 


L 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clegs. 
■  10  Days’  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

WF.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  1 5.  MILFORD,  MASS.  I 


MAKA-SHELL*”« 


Increases  egg  pro- 
‘  •  alsil- 


GRIT 


earth. 

duction.  Theoriglnal 
'  ica  grit.  Avoid  substi 
1  tutes.  Ask  your  local  I 
dealer  or  send  $1.00 

for  two  100-lb.  bags  f.o.b.  cars.  Agents  wanted. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO. 

Box  J  New  Brunswick,  N.  J, 

IViacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1S14 

j  R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Healthy,  vigorous,  from  heavy  laying  stock. 

Guaranteed  full  count  and  satisfactory. 

Place  your  order  NOT — ami  avoid  the  rush. 

Hatching  Eggs  Breeding  Stock 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  White  and  Barred  Kooks. 

All  eggs  and  stock  guaranteed. 

Write  for  big  new  catalog :  “Tywacana. 

Quality.”  Gives  full  description  and  prices.  '  ^FARMS^ 

TYWACANA  FAIIMS  POULTRY  CO.  POULTRY  CO. 

A.  E.  Wright.  Supt.  Y‘Y  *."* 

Box  68,  Farming-dale,  Long  Island,  N.  f  - 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs 

Carefully  Selected  from  Pure  Strain  Stock 

Our  eggs  guaranteed  80£  fertile  ;  our 
chicks  warranted  full  count  and  vigorous. 
Buy  your  spring  stock  from  us — it  pays. 


TYWACANA 


D*  Chicks — $150  per  1000;  $17  per 

I  riCeS  too;  $9  per  50.  Eggs— 460  per 


per 

1000  ;  $7  per  100 :  $4  per  50  ;  $1.50  per  15. 
Write  Today  for  Descriptive  Folder 

CROSSWICKS  POULTRY  FARM 

Chas.  "W.  Brick,  Prop.,  Box  D,  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 


Greider's  Fine  Catalogue 

and  calendar  of  pure-bred  poultry  for  1913,  large, 
many  pages  of  poultry  facts.  70  varieties  illustrat¬ 
ed  aud  described,  lucubators  and  brooders,  low 
price  of  stock  and  eggs  for  batching.  A  perfect 
guide  to  all  poultry  raisers.  Send  10  cents  today. 

B.  H.  GREIDER,  Box  58,  Rheems,  Pa. 
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Pure-Bred 
Chickens,  Ducks, 
Geese,  Turkeys, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Collie 
Dogs.  Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  book 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

H.H.  HINIKER,  Box  as  Mankato,  Minn. 


Thoroughbred  M.  B.  TURKEYS 

Heavy  weight.  Mrs.  FLOYD  KIRBY,  Draper,  Va. 

DARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  Limited  number,  $1.50 
■*  each.  O.  M.  Q.  WRIGHT,  Ransomvilie.  N.  Y. 

THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER.  Route  1.  Richland.  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYAN00TTES^!/^,?^‘S 

Great  laying  strain.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  CLARENCE  H.  FOGG,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

rOrKFRn  C-Both  White  ami  Barred 
RockSi  $1.50  each.  Eggs 
guaranteed  to  he  804  fertile.  $0  per  hundred. 

THE  MACKEY  EARMS,  -  GUboa,  N.  Y. 

Pflll I  TRYMFN-Sen,i  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
*  ■  11  1  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA. 

White  Emden  Geese  and  Ganders 

extra  fine  at  a  bargain  through  December. 
MAPLE  COVE  FARM,  R.  D.  24.  ATHENS.  PA. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS  from  Prize  Winners.  Eggs  in  sea- 
u  son.  Stamp.  MRS.  H.CHUMBLEY,  Draper, Va. 

Giant  Bronze  Toms~^’^ 

Write  11.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Fa. 


Our  1913  Poultry  Book 


* 


PR  Up  —the  most  complete  and  practical 
U  I  guide  to  money-making  poultry 

raising  yet  published.  Eight  new  special 
chapters— worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  you.  241 
pages  actual  experiences,  illustrations,  advice. 

|7  ID  C*  Incubators 
Uir novo  and  Brooders 

World's  Standard  Poultry  Equipment.  Book  tells 
about  Cyphers  Company’s  Free  Bulletin  and 
Personal  Letter  Service.  Pre¬ 
pare  for  America's  greatest 
Poultry  year — highest  prices, 
low  cost  production.  Send 
postal  for  Big  Free  Book| 
today.  Address 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co., 

Dept.  38,  Buffalo,  N.  Y .  rnlmM-'IntinUK1 


Mrs.  C.  F.  Merrick.  Lockney.  Tex., 
wuh  her  140  egg  Ironclad  Incubator 
wins  in  the  Mo.  Valley  Farmer  and 
Nebr.  Farm  Journal  liig  Hatching 

Contest  in  1912.  She  nlaced  148  eras  — 

in  the  incubator  and  hatched  148  n  *  A  ^ 

Strons-  chicks.  Think  of  that!  You  can  W  Ull  tcS  TS 
n.°w  get  these  famous  winners.  Iron¬ 
clad  also  won  in  1911  Contest. 


A  WINNER 

In  1911  and  1912 

National 

Hatching 


Egg  Incubator 
Chick  Brooder 


Both 

For 


$10— 


Incubator 


If  ordered  together.  80  Days  Freight 
trial— 5  year  Guarantee.  Order  Paid 
direct— money  back  if  not  sat-  —  ^  .  - 

isfactory  Incubator  is  Calif.  £381  Of 
Redwood  covered  with  Galvan-  Rnrlfipc 
ized  iron,  triple  walls,  copper  1  I 

tank,  nursery  egg  tester.  Set  op  ready 
to  run.  Brooder  with 
wire  yard.  Roomy  well 
made.  Order  from  this 
adv.  Catalogue  Free. 


Ironclad  Incubator  Co. 

Box  90  Racine,  Wis.  (3) 


describes 


and  Brooder  BFo™ 

If  ordered  together., 

I  Freight  paid  east  of 
Rockies.  Hot  water, 
copper  tanks,  double  j 
walls,  double  glass/ 
door3.  Free  catalog  j 
Send  for  it  today. 


Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 

Box  118  Racine,  Wis. 


YOUR  HEHS  The  Story  of  25  Years 

YOUR  FARM 


with  Poultry  and  Farmers 
and  Fanciers  wil  1  help  many 
Farmers  get  more  eggs — 
better  prices ;  mak  e  more  and 
save  more  money ;  tells  things 
few  folks  know  on  making 
,  ....  .  money  with  hens.  Find  out 

about  America  s  Largest  Line  of  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
and  get  six  poultry  chapters  written  by  Robert  Essex  him- 
eeif— It  s  all  in  our  Free  Catalog— Write  today.  Address 

Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.,  107  Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  MONEY 


i 


CHICKS 
S.C  WH  ITE  LEGHORNS 

Hoff's  baby  chicks  are  batched  brim  full  of  “Vital¬ 
ity”  aud  are  bouud  to  live  and  grow.  Quality  egg 
iroducers  as  well  as  exhibition  type.  Also  Rhodo 
_slaud  Reds.  Get  your  chick  orders  booked  NOW. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Also  eggs  for  hatching. 
EXPERT  CUSTOM  HATCHING  at  reasonable 
charges.  24  years’ experience  inartificialincubatio.il. 
Candee  mammoth  and  Prairie  State  incubators 
used.  Write  for  my  booklet  and  reasonable  prices. 
D.C.  R.HOFF,  Lock  Boxll5:Neshanic  Station,  N.J. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Annual  Sale  of  Selected  Yearling  Breeders. 
HENS  AND  COCKS,  *1  EACH. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Poultry  Farm,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

STRAIN  S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Standard  bred,  red  to  the  skin.  Eggs  for  hatching 
$3  00,  $5.00  and  $10.00  per  set.  (15)  Utility  $0.00  per 
100.  904  fertility  guaranteed  Cockerels,  yearlings, 
pullets,  baby  chiei  s. 

AUSTIN'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 


Austin’s  200 


BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

Breeders  and  shippers  for  20  years  of  high-class  S  C.  W. 
Leghorns  ami  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Baby  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs  our  specialty.  Correspondence  invited. 

SUPERIOR  BABY  CHIX  UliSSJi!.! 

26-page  booklet  free.  100,000  chick  capacity.  Order 
early  to  assure  prompt  delivery.  TAYLOR’S 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Box  R,  Lyons,  New  York. 

7C  SELECTED  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

*  .  COCKERELS.  One  of  the  best  laying 
strains  in  existence.  Large  white  eggs  and  large 
white  birds.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 

IPOl?  QA7  Jp— Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
r  VJXS.  OALL  Cockerels.  $1.50  each  or  flvo 
for  $5.  GEO.  L  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwater,  N.  ¥. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY.  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH.  602  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Prize  Winning  Strains-^9™!*’  yea’: 

lings,  $1.25  and  upwards.  White  Leghorns.  Brown 
Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred  Rocks  .White 
Wyandottes,  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Catalog 

gratis.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Lviverdale,  N.  J. 

Pullets  and  Yearlings  For  Sale 

500  April  and  May  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pul¬ 
lets.  700  selected  yearlings.  Every  bird  guaranteed 
purebred,  healthy  and  vigorous. 

SUNNY  HILL  FARM  Flemlngton,  N.  J. 

GET  YOUR  COGKERELS  NOW 

Barred  and  Buff  Rock,  R.  &  S.  C. 

Reds,  and  White  Wyandottes. 

MAPIE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS  -  R.  0.  24  -  ATHENS.  PA. 

PARTRIDGES  i  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies.  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys.  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants.  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks.  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  Send  four  cents  for  illustrated  descriptive 
circulars.  Win.  J.  Mackensen,  successor  to  WENZ  u 
MACKENSEN,  Naturalists,  Yardley,  Penna. 

Fnr  Salp-50  BARRED  P.  ROCK  AND  W.  WYANDOT!  : 
rui  dale  COCKERELS.  Strong,  vigorous  breeders 
of  fine  quality  at  $2.50.  Dr.  S.  C  MOYER,  Lansdale;  Pa. 

PUREBRED  S.C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLET  I 

*  — Choice  April  batched  Cockerels.  Orders  take  i 
for  April  day-old  chicks.  John  Lorton  Lee.  Carmel,  N.  Y. 
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5THEj  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


January  11, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


June  or  July,  1911,  on  account  of  sick¬ 
ness  1  was  in  need  o"  a  man  and  wife, 
so  I  saw  Alex  Barber  of  Greenwich  in 
relation  to  procuring  help  from  the  South, 
lie  said  he  had  done  a  great  deal  of  busi¬ 
ness  with  Lee  Todd  of  Richmond,  Ya.,  and 
he  would  communicate  with  him.  He  did 
so  and  informed  me  Mr.  Todd  said  he  coukl 
furnish  man  and  wife,  but  1  would  have  to 
send  $16  for  expenses.  I  did  so  but  have 
received  neither  man  or  woman  nor  my 
money.  Barber  and  myself  have  both  writ- 
ter  him  but  can  get  no  satisfaction. 

New  York.  w.  L.  s. 

This  is  the  third  year  we  have  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  similar  transactions 
on  Mr.  Todd’s  part — money  sent  him 
and  no  help  forwarded.  He  throws 
the  responsibility  on  Mr.  Barber  in  this 
case,  but  the  subscriber  holds  return 
voucher  showing  Mr.  Todd  received 
the  money,  so  we  can  only  conclude  that 
it  will  be  wiser  to  look  elsewhere  for 
help  than  in  Richmond,  Va. 

Yours  of  the  4th  at  hand  and  will  say 
in  reply  that  I  have  not  received  my  pay 
from  the  Crayl  Exchange,  Springfield,  Mass., 
nor  have  1  heard  from  them.  I  thank  you 
for  trying  to  get  it  for  me.  J.  u.  G. 

Massachusetts. 

The  Crayl  Exchange  for  Woman’s 
Work  request  an  annual  fee  of  $2,  after 
which  you  may  send  them  your  handi¬ 
work  and  they  will  charge  you  12  per 
cent  commission  on  each  sale  they  make 
for  you.  Our  subscriber  had  the  small 
amount  of  $1.76  due  her.  We  called 
their  attention  t©  it  and  they  promised 
to  send  a  check  after  the  holiday  (La¬ 
bor'  Day).  The  remittance  was  not  sent. 
Our  further  letters  elicit  the  insinu¬ 
ation  that  the  affair  is  none  of  our 
business.  The  only  inference  is  that 
they  will  settle  when  they  get  ready. 
Other  subscribers  who  may  be  solicited 
to  join  the  exchange  may  draw  their 
own  conclusions. 

A  man  who  operated  in  this  section  last 
Summer  and  Fall  buying  cattle  and  sheep, 
also  hogs,  on  October  2."),  1912,  trimmed 
us,  as  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed  list, 
to  the  finish,  to  the  tune  of  $1,200  and 
over,  having  paid  us  all  in  checks  on 
the  Manufacturers’  National  Bank  of  Me- 
chanicsville,  N.  Y.  All  checks  went  to  pro¬ 
test.  This  man,  P.  E.  Hawley  of  Mechan- 
icsville,  N.  Y\,  had  been  doing' quite  a  busi¬ 
ness  here,  and  everyone  thought  him  all 
right.  Ilis  checks  had  always  been  good, 
and  Mr.  J.  B.  Lesperance  at  the  station  had 
handled  a  large  amount  of  them,  and  he 
would  have  cashed  them  to  the  amount  of 
$500  that  day,  but  this  man  evidently 
had  planned  a  wholesale  clean  up,  as  he 
took  several  carloads  of  stock  on  that  date 
to  New  York,  and  nothing  has  been  heard 
of  him  since.  We  here  who  were  duped 
have  pooled  our  interests,  agreeing  to  pay 
our  proportionate  share  of  the  expense  to 
see  what  can  be  done.  1  am  enclosing  list 
and  amounts,  as  1  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  meeting  and  the  business  placed  in 
my  hands.  c.  l.  c. 

Willsboro,  N.  1". 

The  list  of  names  who  were  swindled 
on  this  deal  includes  15  prominent  far¬ 
mers.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Hawley  had 
previously  bought  stock  and  produce 
from  these  farmers,  and  his  checks 
were  paid  so  that  there  was  no  good 
reason  why  they  should  have  been  sus¬ 
picious  this  time.  The  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  the  sad  experience  of  these 
farmers  is  the  danger  of  accepting 
checks  from  strangers.  We  understand 
the  bank  on  which  the  bogus  checks 
were  drawn  are  also  looking  for  Haw¬ 
ley.  We  have  always  maintained  that 
the  concern  of  even  a  single  subscriber 
is  the  concern  of  all  and  we  now  call 
upon  every  reader  of  the  paper  to  keep 
an  eye  out  for  this  P.  L.  Hawley  and 
prevent  him  from  swindling  others  as 
he  has  these  Essex  County  farmers. 

I  am  sending  you  a  bill  of  a  commis¬ 
sion  man,  B.  O.  Elmore  of  114  Warren 
street.  New  York,  to  whom  I  sent  one  case 
of  nice  white  eggs  in  the  week  of  Decem¬ 
ber  18 ;  also  sent  another  case  to  another 
house  the  same  time,  got  44  cents  for  that. 
Is  there  any  way  I  can  get  back  on  him? 
lie  also  charged  me  up  for  three  dozen 
broken  ones.  Shouldn’t  he  collect  that 
from  the  express  company?  If  you  can 
do  anything  in  this  case  it  would  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  w.  R.  p. 

New  Y'ork. 

We  have  written  the  above  commis¬ 
sion  man  asking  for  an  explanation  as 
to  the  breakage  and  low  return  made 
for  this  shipment;  also  asking  if  the 
notation  had  been  made  on  the  express 
company’s  receipt,  in  order  that  the 
shipper  might  get  redress  from  the  ex¬ 
press  company  for  the  broken  eggs. 
Mr.  Elmore’s  reply  gives  us  no  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  points  at  issue.  We  had 
occasion  to  call  on  Mr.  Elmore  regard¬ 
ing  another  complaint  a  short  time  ago. 
We  found  he  occupied  a  small  room 
over  the  place  of  business  of  a  com¬ 
mission  house.  The  room  contained 
only  a  desk  and  an  oil  stove.  Mr. 
Elmore  was  not  in  at  the  time.  The 
price  paid  for  the  eggs  was  certainly 
very  much  below  the  market  price  for 
the  grade  of  eggs  which  the  shipper 
claims  them  to  be.  As  to  the  claim  for 
broken  eggs,  readers  may  draw  their 


own  conclusions.  Express  companies 
frequently  do  handle  egg  shipments 
roughly  so  as  to  break  a  portion  of 
them,  but  the  rule  is  the  breakage  is 
usually  discernible  when  the  eggs  are 
delivered.  If  a  notation  of  the  break¬ 
age  were  made  on  the  receipt  the  ex¬ 
press  company  could  be  compelled  to 
make  settlement.  We  hope  the  incom¬ 
ing  administration  at  Albany  may 
enact  some  laws  to  protect  shippers 
when  sending  their  produce  to  the  New. 
York  market.  In  the  meantime  we  can¬ 
not  urge  shippers  too  strongly  to  look 
up  the  reliability  and  standing  of  any 
party  they  are  shipping  to  before  part¬ 
ing  with  their  goods. 

The  representative  of  the  International 
Automobile  League  Tire  and  Rubber  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y..  solicited  my  son  and  me 
to  join  their  league,  which  we  did  on  the 
representation  that  we  could  buy  gasoline 
at  10  cents  per  gallon,  and  an  automobile 
at  10%  discount.  Upon  ordering  we  found 
we  could  buy  gasoline  at  that  price  by 
buying  a  steel  barrel  at  $5.50.  and  that  we 
could  not  buy  an  auto  of  them  at  all.  We 
thereupon  demanded  the  return  of  our 
money,  which  they  refused.  We  finally 
sent  an  order  for  different  things  which 
proved  quite  unsatisfactory,  and  have 
purchased  nothing  since  as  we  can  do  bet¬ 
ter  elsewhere.  They  now  send  a  statement 
for  a  year’s  dues  and  copy  of  a  contract 
which  they  say  was  left  with  us.  All  we 
had  was  a  receipt  for  $10,  the  first  year's 
dues.  Each  member  is  charged  $10  a  year 
for  each  car  or  $5  for  the  second  car. 
They  refuse  to  release  us  until  all  dues 
are  paid.  They  say  they  never  had  a  dis¬ 
satisfied  customer.  Can  they  stick  us  for 
the  second  year's  dues?  Ilad  we  better 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  job  and  pay  this 
sweat  money  and  get  out  the  best  way 
we  can?  c.  s.  f. 

New  York. 

We  have  had  several  complaints  with 
regard  to  the  methods  of  this  company. 
Our  understanding  is  that  this  scheme 
to  sell  automobiles  and  supplies  at  a 
discount  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  investments  in  their  stock,  and 
our  universal  advice  to  our  subscribers 
is  to  keep  away  from  propositions  of 
this  kind.  The  discount  to  members 
may  be  real  or  imaginary,  as  few  buyers 
of  automobile  supplies  can  judge  ac¬ 
curately  enough  of  the  quality  to  know 
whether  he  is  getting  the  alleged  10 
per  cent  discount  or  not. 

Three  years  ago  C.  N.  Johnson  was  a 
prosperous  citizen  of  Rockford,  Ill.  He 
had  been  an  honest,  hard-working,  pru¬ 
dent  and  frugal  man  all  his  life.  He 
had  arrived  at  the  age  when  his  activi¬ 
ties  were  of  the  past,  but  he  was  in  fair 
health  and  in  a  way  to  end  his  days  in 
comfort.  He  had  $12,000  in  the  savings 
banks,  and  a  house  and  lot  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Mr.  Johnson  read  in  a  paper  called 
“The  Investment  Herald”  of  the  wonder 
mines  controlled  by  A.  L.  Wisner  & 
Co.,  and  that  the  stocks  in  their  com¬ 
panies  were  guaranteed  by  a  trust  fund 
of  $3,000,000.  He  did  not  know  that 
what  he  read  in  the  paper  was  dictated 
by  Wisner  &  Co.,  nor  that  the  trust  fund 
was  nothing  but  paper  stock  in  other 
enterprises  of  no  value.  Mr.  Johnson 
made  a  small  investment  in  the  Wisner 
stocks.  He  soon  received  a  most  en¬ 
couraging  dividend.  It  was  some  of  his 
own  money  returned.  The  mines  earned 
no  dividends,  but  Mr.  Johnson  had  no 
way  of  knowing  this.  He  only  knew 
that  he  got  good  dividends  into  his 
hands,  and  that  the  returns  were  more 
than  the  savings  banks  paid.  He  did 
not  know  that  a  little  of  his  own  money 
had  been  returned  to  induce  him  to  in¬ 
vest  more.  So  Wisner  &  Co.  got  all  of 
his  $12,000.  Then  they  gave  more  stock 
and  some  cash  for  his  house,  and  finally 
got  the  cash  back  for  more  stocks. 
Stripped  of  everything  of  material 
value  that  he  had  in  the  world,  C.  M. 
Johnson  went  into  the  streets  with  his 
pockets  full  of  handsomely  printed  cer¬ 
tificates  that  were  not  worth  the  raw 
paper  on  which  they  were  printed. 

Last  week  when  the  government  was 
prosecuting  Wisner  on  the  charge  of 
using  the  mails  to  defraud,  Mr.  John¬ 
son,  old,  broken  and  penniless,  told  his 
pitiable  story  to  court  and  jury.  One 
sympathizer  with  crooks  on  that  jury 
can  prevent  a  verdict  to  send  Wisner 
to  the  penitentiary.  But  what  does  it 
matter  to  poor,  broken  Mr.  Johnson? 
His  savings  of  a  lifetime  are  gone.  For 
him  there  is  no  redress.  As  a  people 
we  create  the  machinery  of  law  by 
which  craft  and  cunning  may  thus  rob 
innocence  and  inexperience  and  old  age. 
We  see  the  robbery  going  on  in  broad 
daylight,  but  have  no  power  to  stop 
it.  Even  the  Federal  Government  can¬ 
not  interfere  until  it  finds  victims  who 
have  been  swindled  and.  having  lost 
hope  of  recover}’,  are  willing  to  testify. 
Yet  these  worthless  securities  are  is¬ 
sued  under  authority  of  law.  Isn’t  it 
about  time  we  refused  the  authority 
to  issue  stocks  and  bonds  until  the 
promoter  proved  the  value  of  the  assets 
behind  tlie  paper  certificates? 


An  up-State  paper  reports  a  lawsuit 
brought  by  a  duck  breeder  against  a 
recent  back-to-the-lander,  to  recover  the 
price  of  180  ducks.  This  city  farmer 
refused  to  pay  on  the  grounds  that 
nearly  half  of  the  ducks  died  a  few  days 
after  he  received  them.  The  fact  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  trial  that  the  defendant 
fed  the  ducks  in  accordance  with  direc¬ 
tions  for  feeding  he  obtained  through  a 
correspondence  school  course  in  poultry 
culture.  Enough  said !  The  court 
promptly  awarded  the  plaintiff  a  judg¬ 
ment  for  the  full  amount  of  his  claim. 

Enclosed  are  some  of  the  circulars  sent 
me  with  a  trial  box  of  “Sargol.”  I  am 
suspicious  about  this  treatment.  What  does 
the  Publisher’s  Desk  think?  Is  it  O.  K. ? 
Advertisement  was  in  Christian  Herald. 

s.  o. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medi¬ 
cal  Association,  which  might  well  be 
considered  the  court  of  last  resort  on 
such  matters,  has  this  to  say  about  “Sar¬ 
gol.” 

SARGOL. 

Next  to  the  widely-advertised  nostrums 
on  the  market  for  the  cure  of  obesity,  there 
are  probably  no  bigger  humbugs  extant 
than  the  preparations  sold  as  “flesh  build¬ 
ers.’’  Some  of  the  latter  class  of  fakes 
are  alleged  to  be  local  in  their  action — to 
build  up  the  bust  but  to  have  no  effect 
on  the  rest  of  the  body.  Still  others,  of 
which  Sargol  is  one.  are  sold  as  general 
“flesh  builders.”  Sargol,  if  we  believe  the 
advertisements,  “makes  puny,  peevish  peo¬ 
ple  plump  and  popular.”  The  stuff  is  ad¬ 
vertised  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and 
was  recently  analyzed  by  the  chemists  of 
the  British  Medical  Association,  who  re¬ 
ported  that  they  found  the  Sargol  tablets 
“to  contain  lecithin,  hypophosphites  of  cal¬ 
cium,  sodium  and  potassium,  zinc  phosphid. 
sugar,  albumin  and  insoluble  protein  with 
talc,  kaolin  or  some  mineral  matter,  evi¬ 
dently  added  as  an  excipient.”  The  British 
chemists  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the 
materials  for  30  of  these  worthless  tablets 
was  about  2%  cents;  they  are  sold  for  $1. 

Lecithin  and  liypophosphite  are  the 
only  ingredients  found  in  the  analysis 
that  have  any  value  as  tissue  reconstruc- 
tives,  and  they  have  no  such  miraculous 
value  as  is  claimed  for  Sargol. 


Value  of  Trap  Nests. 

Seeing  an  inquiry  on  page  1277  regard¬ 
ing  trap-nesting  at  the  Maine  Experiment 
Station  I  am  moved  to  add  the  following 
as  supplemental  to  the  reply  given  to  L. 
F.  J.  There  sems  to  be  a  widespread 
notion  that  the  trap-nest  experiments  of 
Prof.  Gowell  proved  decisively  that  they 
are  useless  in  breeding  a  heavy-laying 
strain.  That  is  incorrect.  The  station 
biologist  says  he  cannot  conceive  of  a 
heavy-laying  strain  being  built  up  without 
using  them,  but  their  use  alone  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient,  and  other  essentials  are  necessary 
as  indicated  in  the  reply  you  printed. 

Milo  M.  Hastings,  in  "The  Dollar  Hen.” 
throws  much  light  on  the  Maine  experi¬ 
ment.  He  says  several  factors  were  intro¬ 
duced  during  the  course  of  the  experiments 
and  ignored  when  drawing  conclusions, 
such  as  a  radical  change  in  housing,  in 
feeding,  the  floor  space  per  hen  reduced 
to  nearly  one-half  and  size  of  flock  in¬ 
creased  150%.  Success  with  a  few  hens 
is  often  followed  by  failure  with  many. 
There  were  about  300  hens  in  the  station 
flock  when  the  experiment  began,  and  in¬ 
creased  four  or  live  times,  also  Prof. 
Gowell  had  a  large  poultry  plant  of  his 
own  at  the  end  of  the  period.  Showing 
the  quality  of  the  stock  thus  produced  I 
quote  this  sentence:  “The  breeding  stock 
sent  out  by  Prof.  Gowell  has  given  general 
satisfaction  and  was  found  by  Prof.  Gra¬ 
ham  of  the  Ontario  Station,  as  well  as  by 
a  number  of  private  individuals,  to  be  of 
superior  laying  quality  to  that  of  the  aver¬ 
age  Barred  Rock.”  Therefore  the  Maine 
experiments  were  not  the  failure  charged 
by  some,  and  should  not  be  quoted  as  prov¬ 
ing  the  trap-nest  of  little  value.  The  value 
of  trap-nests  has  been  well  demonstrated 
by  the  Australian  breeders,  also  by  scores 
of  American  poultrynien. 

New  York.  ernest  c.  Benedict. 


Where  can  you  find  such  a  startling  array 
of  big  valuable  features  stored  up  in  any 
farm  engine?  A  quick  start  as  easy  in  cold¬ 
est  January  as  in  hottest  July  — without 
cranking;.  A  touch  of  a  button  sends  the 
wheels  spinning.  Greatest  labor  saver  ever 
invented.  Write  us  for  all  facts  about  — 

Electric  Starting 

WOODPECKER. 

A  big  value  with  a  low  price.  Let  ua  give  you 
facts  you  should  have  no  matter  what  kind  of  farm 
power  you  are  now  using.  Steel  girder  sub  base 
saves  you  126.  to  840.  In  foundation— permits  placing 
anywhere  at  a  moment’s  notice —  engine  always 
ready  for  business.  Has  79  big  points  of  perfection. 
Minimum  fuel  cost.  Big  surplus  over  rated  H.  P. 
Send  for  literature  describing  valuable  features  and 
our  30  Days'  Free  Trial  proposition  with  No 
Money  Down.  Most  liberal  offer  In  farm  engine 
history. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Do  you  get  top  prices 
for  your  cured  meats? 

If  not,  there  may  be  something 
wrong  with  the  salt  you  have  been 
using.  It’s  the  flavor  of  cured 
meats  that  sets  the  price  —  and  the 
flavor  is  largely  determined  by  the 
salt  brine. 

A  pure,  clean,  sweet  brine,  free 
from  slime  and  stringiness,  is  made 
only  with  a  pure,  clean,  sweet  salt. 
That  is  Worcester  Salt,  which  is 
used  and  endorsed  by  the  large 
meat  packers. 

WORCESTER 

SALT 

The  Salt  with  the  Savor 


Worcester  Salt  is  also  the  best  salt 
made  for  butter-making.  Its  fine,  even 
grains  and  its  sweetness  make  it  a  perfect 
dairy  salt. 

For  farm  and  dairy  use,  Worcester 
Salt  is  put  up  in  28  and  56-pound  bags. 
The  bags  are  made  of  the  best  quality 
Irish  linen.  Get  a  bag  from  your  grocer. 

Write  for  booklet  “Curing  Meats  on 
the  Farm.”  Sent  free  on  request. 

WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY 

Largest  Producers  of  High-Grade 
Salt  in  the  World 
NEW  YORK 
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Pure  Water 

CHEAPENS  FEEDING 


about  15%  in  win^ 
ter,  and  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessa¬ 
ry  to  health  in 
stock.  Pure 
water  “direct 
from  the  well’’ 
with  the 

PFAU 

Pneumatic 
1  Water  System 

costs  about  5c  per  1000  gallons— 50 
ft  lift.  Pfau  pump  goes  in  the  well 
and  supplies  constant,  unfailing 
pressure,  without  the  filthy  storage 
tank.  For  hard  and  soft  water.  Ab¬ 
solutely  guaranteed.  Send  for  catalog. 

PFAU  MFG.  CO. 

81 7  Third  St.  Milwaukee,  Wi».  i 


-  PFAU  PUMP  - 

GOES  DIRECT  fh/TOTHE  WEIL. 


Get  A  Canadian  Home 

In  Western  Canada’s 

Free  Homestead  Area 

The  Province  of  |  has  several 

Manitoba 


New  Uoine- 
-  stead  Dis¬ 
tricts  that  afford  rare  opportu¬ 
nity  to  secure  160  Acres  of 
excellent  agricultural  land  FREE. 

For  Grain  Growing 
and  Cattle  Raising 

this  Province  has  no  superior 
profitable  agriculture  shows  an 
unbroken  period  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Perfect  Climate;  Good  Markets:  Rail¬ 
ways  Convenient;  Soil  the  very  best,  and 
social  conditions  most  desirable. 

Vacant  lands  adjacent  to  Free  Home¬ 
steads  may  be  purchased  and  also  In  the 
older  Districts  lands  may  be  bought  at 
reasonable  prices. 

For  Further  Particulars,  address 

J.  S.  Crawford 

301  E.  Genesee  St» 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

or  write  Superintendent  of  Immigration. 

Ottawa,  Canada. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  Jan.  4,  1913. 

_  BUTT  ICR 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 

Qootl  to  Choice . 

Lon  er  Grades  . 

S  torn  go . 

State  Dairy,  best . YYY. . 

Commou  to  Good . Y.Y.Y. 

Factory . j 

Pack i ng  Stock . ’ "  ’  ’  ‘  ‘  ”  ” 

Klein.  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  34  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  37  cents. 

UGGS 

White. choice  to  fancy . 

Good  to  prime . 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 

Common  to  Good . 

Western,  best . 
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Checks  and  dirties . 
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BEANS 


Marrow  . . 5.00  @  5.50 

Medium....  .  4.25  to  4.30 

Pea .  4.00  ®  4.25 

Red  Kidney . . . 4.15  @  4  25 

White  Kidney  .  5,70  @  5.85 

Lima.  California . 6.20  @  6.30 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 30  @  .32 

Common  to  Good . 23  ®  .25 

Pacific  Coast . 16  ®  .23 

Old  Stock . 05  @  .12 

German  Crop .  46  ®  .48 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl .  1.50  ®  2.25 

Hubbardston .  1.50  to  2.25 

Twenty -ounce . 2.00  @  3.25 

King .  2.00  ®  3.00 

Spy  .  2.00  ®  3.50 

Spitzenburg .  2  50  ®  3.50 

Winesap .  2  50  ®  4.00 

Bellflower .  I  76  ®  2,25 

Greening .  2.00  to  3.50 

Baldwin .  ]  75  @  2.25 

Western,  choice  varieties,  box...  1.50  @  2.25 

Common  to  good,  box . 75  ®  1 .25 

Pears-Kleffer,  bbl . 2.UU  ®  3.00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl . 6,00  @10.00 

Long  Island,  bbl .  8.00  to  3.50 

Jersey,  bbl  .  7.00  ®  9.50 

Strawberries,  Florida,  qt . 15  ®  .40 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl . 2.25  ®  2.75 

Southern,  new,  bbl . 2,00  ®  5.00 

State,  180  lbs .  1.75  ®  2.00 

Maine,  168  lb.  bag .  1.80  ®  1.90 

Bermuda,  new.  bbl .  4.00  ®  6.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1.50  to  3.0o 

Beets,  new,  bbl .  1.75  @  2.00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 05  @  .10 

Carrots,  bbl . 75  to  1.00 

Cucumbers.  Fla.,  bu .  2.50  to  3.50 

Cauliflowers,  bbl  .  1.00  ®  6.00 

Celery,  doz.  bunches . 15  ®  .40 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton .  6.00  ®  8.00 

Domestic  seed .  3.00  ®  4  00 

Red,  ton . 15.00  ®17.00 

Kale,  bbl . 50  to  .60 

Lettuce. >obbl.  bkt . 50  to  1.00 

Onions,  State  &  W’n.,  100  lb.  bag . 50  @  1.00 

Orange  Co  ,  100  lb  bag/. . 25  ®  50' 

Conn.,  red  and  yellow,  1001b.  bag.  .50  @  1  00 

Conn.  Valley,  white,  bbl .  3,00  ®  4.00 

Peppers,  Fla.  carrier  .  1.00  to  1.25 

Peas.  Southern,  bu .  1.50  to  4.50 

String  Beans,  bu .  2.00  to  3.50 

Squash,  bbl . 75  to  1 .25 

Egg  Plants.  Fla.,  box .  1  00  ®  2.a0 

Spinach,  bbl. . 50  @  .90 

Tomatoes — Southern  carrier  .  1.25  ®  2.25 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 35  @  .75 

Rutabaga . 50  @  1.00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  doz .  1.25  ®  1.50 

No.  2,  box . 2.50  ®  3.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 15  ®  .30 

Tomatoes,  lb . 20  ®  .25 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  1.50  to  2,50 

Lettuce,  doz . 15  ®  .30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 14  to  .15 

Fowls . 14  ®  ,]5}jj 

Roosters . 10  @  .11 

Ducks . 14  ®  .15 

Geese . 13  ®  .14 

Turkeys . . is  to  .20 

Guineas,  pair . 65  ©  .75 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 25  to  .26 

Common  to  Good . 18  ®  .22 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 24  to  .26 

Squab,  broilers,  pair . 60  @  .70 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 20  ®  .23 

Roasters  . 12  ©  .15^ 

Fowls . 14  @  .16 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb  . 15  @  .18 

Geese . 12  ®  .17 

8quabs,  doz . 50  @  4.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 21.00  @  22.00 

No.  2 . 17.00  ®  19.00 

No.  3 . 55.00  to  16.00 

Clover  Mixed . 16.00  to  20  00 

Straw,  Rye . 18.50  to  1S.50 

MILLFEED. 

Wheat  bran,  ton . 23.00  @24.00 

Middlings . 24.00  @28.00 

Red  Dog . 30.00  ®31.C0 

Corn  Meal . 26.00  to27.00 

Linseed  meal . 33.00  @35.00 

Hominy  chop . 23.00  toS4.50 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs .  7.00  ®  8  75 

Balls . 4.25  ©6.30 

Cows . 3.0O  @  6.00 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . 9.00  @12.50 

Culls . 5.00  to  7  00 

Sheep.  100  ibs . 3.00  &  4.50 

Lambs .  8.00  to  9  50 

Hogs .  7  50  @  8.00 

r  COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  good  to  prime . 14  ®  .15 

Common . os  @  .11 

Pork,  light  weights . 10V£@  .11 

Mediums  and  heavy . 07J^@  .10 

Hothouse  lambs,  head . 4.00  @  S.OO 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring . 98  to  ... 

No. 2.  Red . 1.08  @  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.01  @  ... 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 55  to  .59 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 37  @  40 

Rye . 65  to  .70 

COTTON. 

New  York  Middling  Upland .  13  40 

Middling  Gulf .  13.05 

New  Orleans.  Low  Middling .  12.50 

Good  Middling .  13.30 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Butter,  nearby  creamery . 35  @  .36 

Western  Creamery . 34  @  .35 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery  . . 30  @  .32 

Gathered,  fresh  . 25  @  .39 

Apples,  dessert  varieties,  bbl . 2.60  to  3.50 

Common  kinds  .  1.50  ®  2.00 

Cranberries,  bbl .  7.00  to  9.00 

Potatoes.  2  bu.  bag  .  1.25  @135 

Dressed  meats— Veal  . ll  ®  .16 

Pork . G9&@  .10 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls . 15  to  .19 

Roasters  . 20  ®  .22 

Turkeys . 20  to  .28 

Hay— No.  I  . 22.00  to 22 .66 

No.  2 .  19.09  @20.50 

No.  3 . 16.00  @17.00 

Straw-Rye . 17.50  @18.50 

M 1 11  ( eed  —  B  ra  n,  tou . 24 .00  @  25  50 

Middlings . 25.00  <»  28.00 

Mixed  feed . 24  00  @28.00 

Gluten . 28.00  to 29.50 


Cows.  $35  to  $50 ;  dressed  beef,  eight  to 
10  cents;  dressed  pork,  10;  live  poultry, 
12;  potatoes,  60  to  65,  wholesale;  80.  re¬ 
tail;  butter,  30.  wholesale;  35  to  38,  retail; 
eggs,  45.  Apples,  $1.50  per  barrel,  tree 
run,  with  few  buyers.  c.  n.  w. 

Grafton,  Vt. 

Wheat,  about  93  cents ;  corn  47 ;  pota¬ 
toes,  46  per  basket,  both  white  and  sweet ; 
butter,  32 ;  eggs,  32 ;  cabbage,  three  to 
five  cents ;  onions,  45  cents  per  basket. 
No  fruit  moving  now.  Horses,  up  to  $200, 
less  according  to  quality ;  cows.  $40  to 
$60;  old  or  poor  ones  less;  young  cattie 
sell  for  all  they  are  worth.  a Y  s.  r. 

Clayton,  Del. 


Rearranging  Barn. 

I  have  an  old  barn,  28  by  35  feet,  which 
I  should  like  to  build  over  so  I  can  keep 
three  horses,  six  cows  and  feed  for  same. 
I  do  not  know  which  to  do,  build  cow 
stables  on  end  or  keep  them  in  barn.  The 
barn  has  no  floor ;  I  do  not  want  any  ; 
think  I  shall  use  concrete.  Would  you  tell 
me  how  you  would  arrange  it?  This  barn 
has  11-foot  driveway  across  it.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  horses,  cows  and  grain 
feed  in  west  end,  cellar  in  other  end  up 
to  driveway.  s.  c.  s. 

New  York. 

You  would  not  have  room  in  one  end  of 
your  barn  for  all  of  your  stock,  so  you 
could  either  build  on  enough  for  your  three 
horses  or  for  your  six  cows.  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  build  for  the  cows,  as  you  could 
then  make  it  just  to  suit  you  and  up  to 
date  in  every  way.  The  object  should  be 
to  arrange  it  so  the  labor  of  caring  for 
the  stock  could  be  performed  in  the  short¬ 
est  time  possible  and  with  the  least  labor. 
Unless  local  conditions  prevent,  the  cows’ 
heads  should  face  the  barn,  or  the  end  of 
the  manger  should  join  the  barn,  so  the 
feeding  can  be  done  without  carrying  the 
feed  too  far. _  c.  s.  G. 


Exact  Ration  for  Cow. 

Would  you  give  me  feed  ration  for  a 
Jersey  cow  who  lost  her  calf  about  three 
months  ago?  She  always  gave  eight  quarts 
of  very  rich  milk.  I  feed  her  at  present, 
per  day :  Eight  pounds  of  clover  hay,  eight 
quarts  of  brewery  grains  (morning  and 
night,  four  quarts  at  each  feed),  mixed 
with  two  quarts  of  cow  feed  and  one  quart 
of  bran  to  the  meal,  filling  up  a  butter 
tub  with  two  pails  of  water/  While  she  is 
milked  she  gets  three  to  four  quarts  of 
sugar  beets,  twice  a  day.  Salt  (a  handful) 
is  given  in  each  feed.  At  noon  she  has 
two  quarts  of  beets  and  hay.  What  is  the 
exact  ration  for  her?  b.  k. 

Long  Island. 

You  are  asking  a  question  which  it  is 
impossible  to  answer,  as  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  “exact  ration"  for  a  cow  un¬ 
less  a  person  can  be  right  with  the  cow 
which  is  to  receive  the  ration  and  study 
her  individual  requirements  and  prefer¬ 
ences.  From  your  description,  however,  of 
your  method  of  feeding,  I  would  say  that 
you  are  trying,  to  compel  your  cow  to  eat 
too  much  salt,  and  you  mix  too  much  water 
with  her  feed.  If  you  want  to  feed  slop 
three-fourths  to  one  pailful  of  water  is  a 
groat  plenty  to  mix  with  the  grain  ration 
twice  a  day,  but  it  is  better  to  allow  your 
cow  to  drink  plenty  of  fresh  water  twice  a 
day,  and  not  more  than  half  as  "much  salt 
as  you  use  in  the  feed,  allowing  the  cow 
to  cat  more  if  she  wants  to.  It  is  much 
better  not  to  mix  enough  salt  with  the  feed 
than  it  is  to  mix  too  much  with  it.  I 
would  also  increase  the  clover  bay  a  little 
if  your  cow  will  eat  it  with  a  relish. 

c-  s.  G. 

Ration  for  Heifers. 

I  have  35  good-sized  two-year-old  grade 
Holstein  heifers,  due  to  freshen  in  the 
Spring,  and  wish  to  have  them  in  prime 
condition  at  that  time  as  economically  as 
possible.  L:nfortunately  I  have  only  silage 
enough  for  cows  now  milking,  and  must 
depend  for  roughage  on  marsh  hay.  I  can 
buy  grain  here  at  the  following  prices  per 
ton  :  Bran,  $22.50 ;  brown  middlings,  $26 ; 
red  dog,  $34;  corumeal,  $34;  gluten,  $31: 
cotton-seed  meal,  $33  ;  beet  pulp.  $27  ;  oats, 
$1.05  per  SO-pound  sack.  What  grain  ra¬ 
tion  would  you  advise?  Would  I  better 
cut  the  hay  fine?  If  oats  are  fed,  would 
it  pay  to  grind  them?  m. 

Connecticut. 

I  would  mix  200  pounds  of  wheat  bran 
and  100  pounds  of  cornmeal  with  200 
pounds  of  ground  oats,  and  feed  of  this 
mixture  just  enough  to  keep  your  heifers 
in  a  thriving  condition,  with  plenty  of 
swale  hay  as  roughage.  I  am  quite  sure 
it  will  pay  you  to  have  your  oats  ground, 
as  they  are  more  easily  and  completely 
masticated  than  when  fed  whole.  You  can 
continue  this  feed  right  along  until  about 
three  weeks  before  you  expect  your  heif¬ 
ers  to  freshen,  and  then  cut  out  the  corn¬ 
meal,  feeding  only  the  bran  and  ground 
oats  mixed  equal  parts  by  weight. 

c.  s.  G. 


Cow  Feed;  Compound  Sausage. 

1.  Are  the  waste  leaves  of  cabbage  good 
for  a  milch  cow?  If  so,  when  should  they 
be  fed  and  how  much  not  to  have  the 
milk  and  butter  taste  of  cabbage?  2.  Is 
there  any  law  here  in  Pennsylvania  regard¬ 
ing  selling  sausage?  Can  beef  kidneys, 
liver  and  hearts  go  in  with  pork  trimmings 
and  be  sold  as  pork  sausage,  or  must  it 
be  sold  as  compound  and  what  is  the 
penalty  if  any?  3.  Buckwheat  middling, 
$1.40  per  100 ;  ground  oats,  $1.50 ;  corn- 
meal,  $1.50;  wheat  bran,  poor  quality. 
$1.50.  What  would  you  add  or  leave  out 
and  what  amount  of  each  for  ration  and 
how  much  per  day  for  cow  giving  milk 
and  to  put  on  flesh  ?  r.  d.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  Waste  leaves  from  cabbage  are 
valuable  as  a  succulent  feed  for  milch  cows, 
aud  if  fed  after  milking,  in  reasonable 
quantity',  will  not  impart  an  undesirable 
flavor  to  the  milk  or  butter.  Apple  pomace, 
when  fresh,  may  also  he  fed  in  small 
amounts,  hut,  as  it  soon  ferments,  aud  be¬ 
comes  unfit  for  use,  it  cannot  be  recom¬ 
mended. 

2.  I  am  told  by  a  Pennsylvania  lawyer 
that  there  is  no  law  forbidding  the  sale  of 
pork  sausage,  as  such,  when  beef  has  beeu 
added.  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy 
of  his  statement,  however,  and  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  safest  plan  would  be  the 
honest  one  of  selling  all  sausage,  as  well 
as  other  farm  products,  for  exactly  what 
they  are.  If  this  is  done,  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  either  State  or  Federal  pure  food 
laws. 

3.  If  limited  to  the  feeds  that  you  men¬ 

tion,  the  price  of  all  of  which  are  too 
high,  however,  you  can  make  a  good  milk 
producing  ration  by  mixing  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  cornmeal,  buckwheat  middlings, 
and  wheat  bran.  Eight  pounds  per  day 
of  this  mixture  given  in  two  feedings,  with 
suitable  roughage,  should  keep  a  iuediurc- 
sized  cow  iu  good  condition  while  giving 
milk,  though,  if  it  is  desired  to  fatten 
her.  tlie  proportion  of  cornmeal  would  need 
to  be  increased.  At  the  prevailing  prices, 
cotton-seed  meal  is  a  cheaper  milk-produc¬ 
ing  feed  than  buckwheat  middlings,  and 
may  well  be  substituted  iu  the  above  ration 
for  that  product.  m.  b.  d. 
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WflNTFn_P0S,TI0N  flS  FflRM  MANAGER.  Broad, 

VI  nil  I  LU  practical  experience.  Good  college 
training.  Address  V.  C.  L>.  care  K.  N.-Y. 


VD'ANTED — Place  as  Supt.  of  Estate  or  Farm  Mana- 
TT  ger  by  sober, reliable  married  man.  Can  handle 
crops,  machinery  and  men.  Address.  L.  R.  J.,  c.  R.N.Y 


Position  Wanted  as  Manager^tSu0pnergenfie! 

man’s  country  estate,  or  Farm  or  Poultry.  Colle  e  education. 
Practical  knowledge  of  all  branches;  lo  years  exn.  German:  lest 
refertMices.  Jit,  Pleasant  Poultry  Farm,  Havre  de  Grace,  Aid. 


High-Class  Poultry  Manager  engage¬ 
ment.  ACorneil  graduate  with  5  vears’  of  practical 
experience.  Thoroughly  experienced  on  "  Mam¬ 
moth”  equipment  and  in  the  production  of  first- 
class  poultry  products.  Single;  gilt  edge  referen¬ 
ces.  J.  W.  P.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  WANT  WORK  IN  THE  COUNTRY,  not  too 

■  far  from  New  York;  only  expect  enough  for  my¬ 
self,  wife  and  babe  to  live  on,  for  a  start,  and  we 
will  stay  permanently  if  things  suit.  I  am  strong 
and  willing,  have  the  very  best  of  references,  and 
main  reason  for  wanting  to  stay  in  the  country  is 
to  keep  in  good  health  even  if  I  make  less  money. 
1).  J,  M.,  •  -  care  Rural  New- Yorker 


W  AISTTED 

A  reliable  man  with  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  as  equal 
partner  in  the  Hog-raising  business.  The  adver¬ 
tiser  is  engaged  largely  irf  the  Stale  Bread  Busi¬ 
ness  in  connection  with  the  raising  of  Hogs,  ami 
requires  a  man  to  assume  the  management  and 
care  of  about  500  Hogs.  For  interview  address, 
PINE  RIDGE  FARM,  Malaga  and  Wheat  Roads,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Uf-YNTED — POSITION— FARMER— F eb  .  1st 
**  or  later.  12  years’  experience  in  management. 
American;  married;  age  40.  Lock  Box  5.  Artnonk,  N.  Y. 


•  •vim bn  W1th  at  least  one  year 
High  School  work,  for  our  Training  School  foi 
Nurses.  Term.  2^  years,  with  pay.  For  circulars 
apply  to  SUPERINTENDENT  GENEVA  CITY 
HOSPITAL,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited 


WE  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  frnit  Co. 
Jl  iu  F.S.;  also  grain,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  tor  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON,  Hart.  Mich. 


NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS.  AKTSS: 

in?  in  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  Keference 
on  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchasers. 

(',  L.  IAGEK  &  CO.,  7H6  Press  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


DA,nUAil’‘>  Philadelphia  90  acres, half  mile 
to  K .  R_.  trolley  and  town,  7- room  house,  barn,  etc. 
Only  cnsh.  HI.  eata.  aud  map  free. 

C.  I).  ROSE  FARM  AGENCY,  Langhome,  Penn. 


VIRGINIA  FARMSandTIMBER  LANDS 

Improved  and  unimproved.  $5.00  an  acre  and  up. 
Rich  laud,  heavy  crops,  healthy  climate,  happy 
farmers.  Colonial  homes.  Catalogue  free.  B  T 
\\  ATKINS  &  CO.,  28  North  Ninth  St.  .Richmond,  Vn. 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FRKE  CATALOGUE  OFSPLEXDID  BARGAINS 

R.  15.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc., Richmond,  Va. 


76-ACRE  FARM  AT  A  BARGAIN 

Containing  12  acres  of  strawberries,  8  acres  of  scar¬ 
let  clover,  8  neres  of  rye  aud  vetch.  10  acres  young 
pine  timber  that  in  a  few  years  will  pay  the' price 
of  the  farm,  and  500  bearing  Keifer  pear  tiees.  Soil 
suitable  for  early  truck,  fruit  and  grain.  7-room 
Colonial  house  and  outbuildings,  situated  3  hours 
from  Philadelphia  and  1  mile  from  the  thriving 
town  of  Bridge viile,  which  is  noted  for  beiim  the 
largest  strawberry  market  in  the  world.  For  quick 
sale,  before  planning  Spring  work,  will  take  $75  per 
acre.  This  ad.  will  not  appear  again. 

MY’Ell  &  SON  -  Bridgeville,  Delaware 


A  liH  »  S  o- 1  wui  mmsH,  «*xxx4, 

"  ,  papered;  well  watered ;  barn  36x60; 

24-ft.  posts;  carriage  house,  hen  house,  hog  house, 
corn  crib,  milk  house;  running  water  to  buildings; 
ftiri t ;  insurance $2, .>00.  l1^  miles  to  railroad  town.  R. 
F .  D.,  phone.  $4,200.  $1,500  cash,  balance  at  5#  inter¬ 
est.  HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY,  0WEG0,  TIOGA  CO*  N.  Y. 


within  one  mile  of  the  beautiful  village  of  Cazeno- 

via.  F.  A  WEBSTER,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y‘. 


THE  BEST  PAYING  FARMS 

are  in 

SOUTHSIDE  VIRGINIA 

Where  lands  are  level  as  the  prairie; 
climate  so  mild  roses  bloom  in  December. 
Rainfall  abundant.  A  natural  truck  gar¬ 
den  and  corn  belt.  The  coming  Alfalfa 
region  of  America,  giving  annual  net  profit 
of  double  the  cost  of  the  land. 

Low  rates  by  water  and  rail  to  30  million 
consumers  in  a  day’s  shipment.  Where 
increase  of  money  and  comfort  go  hand-in- 
hand.  Write  to-day  for  Real  Estate  Herald 
No.  20  with  map  and  full  account,  and 
descriptions  of  farms  for  sale. 

PYLE  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  E,  Petersburg,  Va. 


Three  Excellent  Books 

Swine  in  America  qesfrimi  cpbvm'  Fun 


methods  of  handling 
many  illustrations. 


description  of  breeds! 
diseases,  etc.;  600  pa"es 

Frice . $2.5<) 


Milk  and  Its  Products  ^ieffstfn  Si 

work  on  this  subject;  300  pages.  Frice. .$1.50 

The  Horse  by  ^  Roberts.  In  this 

me  norse  WOrk  Prof.  Roberts  lias  given  a 
concise  history  of  the  various  breeds,  methods 
of  breaking,  feed  and  general  care;  400  pa*»es- 
many  illustrations.  Frice .  $l'.35 


AM  These  Books  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
Are  For  Sale  Bv  409  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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A  Great  American  Seed  Firm 

MESSRS.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  AND  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 


“Burpee,  Philadelphia,”  is  sufficient  address 
for  the  firm  which  claims  to  have  the  largest 
mail-order  seed  business  in  the  world.  The 
head  of  this  firm,  Mr.  Washington  Atlee  Burpee, 
is  no  stranger  to  these  shores,  his  frequent 
visits  to  England  and  the  Continent  haying 
brought  him  into  contact  with  most  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  growers.  Alert  and  keen,  he  is  regarded  as  a 
typical  representative  of  the  enterprising  -citi¬ 
zen  of  the  United  States,  and  his  genial  person¬ 
ality  has  made  for  him  a  host  of  friends  on  this 
side.  But  although  Mr.  Burpee’s  interests  now 
lie  mainly  in  the  United  States,  where  his  offices 
and  great  seed  farms  are  situated,  he  himself 
first  saw  the  light  at  Sheffield,  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Canada.  This  was  in  April,  1858.  For 
some  little  time  his  parents  continued  to  reside 
in  that  place,  where  his  father  practised  as  a 
physician;  but  while  he  was  still  a  child  they 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  which  was  henceforth 
to  be  his  home. 


As  the  boy  grew  it  was  intended  that  he  should 
follow  his  father’s  profession;  but  even  in  his 
early  years  he  evinced  a  passion  for  plant  life 
and  animal  breeding,  and  before  he  was  fifteen 
had  written  an  article  on  the  subject  for  a  farm 
paper,  which  was  copied  and  discussed  in  other 
papers,  and  brought  the  youthful  author  into  a 
certain  degree  of  prominence.  And  so  the  idea 
of  making  a  “sawbones”  of  the  young  Burpee 
was  abandoned,  and  we  find  him  in  1876,  at  the 
age  of  18,  starting  a  seed  business  with  two 
partners.  The  first  year’s  trading  showed  a 
loss  of  $3,500,  and  the  second  year  barely  paid 
expenses.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the  partner¬ 
ship  was  dissolved,  and  the  firm  of  W.  Atlee 
Burpee  and  Company  was  launched,  with  him¬ 
self  as  sole  proprietor.  How  it  fared  and  how 
it  prospered  may  be  guessed  from  a  brief  recital 
of  some  of  the  interesting  points  in  connection 
with  it. 


It  is  Mr.  Burpee's  proud  boast  that  he  employs 
no  travellers  nor  salesmen  to  push  his  wares,  nor 
does  he  seek  a  local  counter  trade.  Advertising 
judiciously,  and  keeping  faith  with  the  public 
down  to  the  minutest  detail,  are  the  secrets  of 
his  success.  He  writes  all  his  advertisements 
himself,  and  is  always  sure  of  his  ground,  for  he 
knows  better  than  anyone  else  the  quality  and 
capability  of  the  goods  he  offers,  and  is  fully 
acquainted  with  all  the  tests  and  trials  made  at 
his  three  large  farms — Fordhook  (named  after 
his  ancestors’  estate  in  England),  near  Doyles- 
town,  Pennsylvania;  Sunnybrook,  New  Jersey; 
and  Floradale,  Lompoc  Valley,  California. 
The  number  of  field  trials  made  each  year  is 
about  7,000,  while  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
soil  tests  for  vitality  are  made. 

Fordhook  Farms  are  known  by  repute  the 
world  over;  they  are  the  largest  “trial  grounds” 
in  America.  They  comprise  over  200  acres,  of 
which  fifteen  are  devoted  annually  to  experi¬ 
ments  in  improving  the  different  varieties  of 
flowers  and  vegetables.  To  give  the  complete 
lists  of  trials  for  only  one  year  would  require  far 
too  much  space,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
during  last  season  alone  no  fewer  than  243  varie¬ 
ties  of  Tomatoes  were  tested  in  the  open  and  in 
greenhouses,  and  of  Sweet  Corn  185  samples 


Burpee’s  New  Departure  for  1913! 

“  Some  Lead — Others  Follow  ” 

For  many  years  we  have  been  recognized  as  Leaders  in  seed  growing  and  seed  selling.  After 
careful  consideration  for  several  seasons  (and  natural  hesitation!)  we  have  decided  to  offer 

Seeds  for  the  Children’s  Gardens,— 


“Seeds  that  Grow” 

are  supplied  each  season  direct  to  many  more 
planters  than  are  the  seeds  of  any  other  brand. 
Burpee’s  Seeds  are  known  the  world  over  as  the 
best  it  is  possible  to  produce,  and  are  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  American  Standard  of  Excellence. 

Progressive  planters  everywhere  are  satisfied 
with  the  Vegetables  and  Flowers  resulting  from 
Burpee-Quality  Seeds, — grown  according  to 
the  clear  information  freely  given  in  the 
Burpee  Leaflets. 

In  thirty-six  years  of  successful  seed  selling 
we  have  introduced  more  Novelties  that  are 
now  in  general  cultivation  than  have  any  three 
other  firms.  We  produce  Selected  Stocks  upon 
our  own  seed  farms  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  California,  while  Fordhook  Farms 
are  famous  as  the  largest  trial  grounds  in 
America.  No  Government  Experimental  Sta¬ 
tion  attempts  such  complete  trials  each  season, 
and  the  information  here  obtained  is  of  incal¬ 
culable  benefit  to  planters  everywhere. 

Each  season  we  travel  more  than  thirty  , 
thousand  miles  to  personally  inspect  our  grow¬ 
ing  crops  and  yet  never  travel  a  single  mile  to 
solicit  an  order!  We  ask,  however,  that  you 
allow  our  Silent  Salesman  to  have  your  careful 
attention  in  the  quiet  of  your  own  home. 

Simply  send  us  your  address  plainly  written 
and  kindly  state  where  you  saw  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  Then  by  first  mail  you  will  receive 

The  Burpee -Annual 

A  bright  new  book  of  180  pages.it  pictures  by  pen 
and  pencil  all  that  is  Best  in  Seeds,  ana  tells  the  plain 
truth.  While  embellished  with  colored  covers  and 
plates  painted  front  nature  it  is  A  safe  guide,  being 
entirely  free  from  exaggeration. 

Shall  we  send  you  a  copy  ? 

If  so,  write  TODAY  ! 

A  postal  card  will  do,— and  you  will  not  be  annoyed 
by  any  “  follow-up  ”  letters. 

Small  Gardens  for  Small  Folks 


In  Smaller  Special  Packets  at  Two  Cents  per  Packet 

No  order  can  be  filled  for  less  than  25  cts.  for  twelve  packets,  but  this  will  include 
copy  of  the  unique  New  Book,  "SMALL  GARDENS  FOR  SMALL  FOLKS.” 

Purchasers,  whether  children  themselves,  their  parents  or  teachers,  may  select  any  fifteen  varieties 
for  30  cts.;  any  twenty  for  40  cts.,  any  twenty-five  packets  for  50  cts.;  any  fifty  packets  for 
$1.00;-or  $2.00  per  100  packets, — assorted  as  desired, — all  sent  postpaid  in  the  United  States.  The 
price  of  two  cents  per  packet  is  net  and  not  subject  to  any  discount.  We  shall  be  pleased,  however,  to 
quote  special  prices  by  the  thousand  packets  to  teachers  and  institutions  who  will  pay  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  upon  receipt. 

With  each  order  of  twelve  packets  for  25  cts.,  or  fifteen  packets,  or  more,  at  two  cents  each,  we  will 
give  a  copy  of  the  little  book,  “  SMALL  GARDENS  FOR  SMALL  FOLKS  "  (price  5  cts.)  as  advertised 
in  the  first  column.  We  will  include  also,  if  requested,  a  free  copy  of  this  Bright  New  Book  with  every 
fifteen  packets  ordered. — at  the  rate  of  two  cents  per  packet. 


30  Annual  Flowers 

1524  Alyssum,  Little  Gem. 

1588  Aster,  Semple’s  Branching,  Mixed. * 
1759  Balsam,  Burpee’s  Defiance,  Mixed. 

1809  Calliopsis,  Drummondii. 

1864  Celosia,  Burpee’s  Magnificent. 

1876  Centaurea  lmperialis.* 

1884  Centaurea  Cyanus  ( Cornflower ). 

1935  Cosmos,  Early-flowering,  Mixed. 

2032  Dianthus,  Fordhook  Favorites  (fiinks.)if 
2049  Eschscholtzia,  Golden  West  (Cal.  Poppy). 
2086  Gaillardia,  Picta  Lorenziana. 

2118  Kochia  Tricophylla  ( Burning  Bush). if 
2124  Larkspur,  Tall  Rocket,  Mixed. 

2178  Marigold,  Orange  Ball. 

2232  Mignonette,  Fordhook  Finest,  Mixed. if 
2354  Nasturtium,  Gorgeous  Tom  Thumb  Mixed. 
2476  Pansy,  Imperial  German,  Mixed. * 

2556  Petunia,  Enchantress.* 

2581  Phlox  Drummondii,  Fordhook  Mixed.* 
2636  Poppy,  Fordhook  Fairies. 

2707  Scabiosa,  Large  Double,  Mixed. 

2756  Sunflower,  Stella. if 

2780  Verbena  Hybrida,  Extra  Fine,  Mixed. 

2813  Zinnia,  Mammoth  Tall,  Mixed. 

2911  Canary-Bird  Flower. 

2923  Cypress  Vine,  Mixed. 

3021  Morning  Glory,  Tall  Mixed. if 

3060  Nasturtium.  Tall  Varlezated  Queen,  Mixed. ★ 

3371  Sweet  Pea,  Best  Mixed  Grandiflora. 

3599  Sweet  Pea,  Superb  Spencers,  Mixed. if 


30  Choice  Vegetables 

10  Bean,  Burpee’s  Stringless  Green-Pod.* 
65  Bean,  Fordhook  Bush  Lima. 

117  Beet,  Burpee’s  Columbia.* 

137  Beet,  Swiss  Chard,— Lucullus. 

176  Cabbage,  Enkhuizen  Glory. 

223  Carrot,  Burpee’s  Oxheart.* 

301  Corn,  Sweet,  Burpee’s  Golden  Bantam.* 
360  Corn,  Pop,  Golden  Tom  Thumb. 

383  Cucumber,  Fordhook  White  Spine. 

476  Lettuce,  Burpee’s  Earliest  Wayahead. 
530  Lettuce,  Burpee’s  Iceberg.* 

544  Musk  Melon,  Burpee’s  Netted  Gem,  or 
“  Rocky  Ford.”* 

574  Musk  Melon,  Burpee’s  New  Fordhook. 
588  Watermelon,  Fordhook  Early. 

647  Mustard,  Fordhook  Fancy.* 

666  Okra,  Kleckley’s  Favorite. 

681  Onion,  Prize-Taker.* 

687  Onion,  Red  Wethersfield. 

717  Parsley,  Extra  Curled  Dwarf.* 

737  Peas,  Prolific  Extra-Early. 

753  Peas,  Little  Marvel. 

818  Pepper,  Neapolitan. 

861  Pumpkin,  Small  Sugar. 

878  Radish,  Burpee’s  Rapid-Red. 

938  Radish,  Icicle.* 

1005  Spinach,  New  Zealand. 

1032  Squash,  Burpee’s  Fordhook. 

1101  Tomato,  Chalk’s  Early  Jewel.* 

1095  Tomato,  Burpee’s  Dwarf-Giant. 

1157  Turnip,  Purple-Top  Strap-Leaf.* 


In  connection  with  our  New  Departure  of  Seeds 
for  the  Children’s  Gardens,  we  publish  this  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  Little  Book.  Its  four  chapters, 
with  useful  illustrations,  tell  what  and  how  to  plant 
and  explain  the  “  why  and  wherefore  ”  of  successful 
gardening.  Parents  and  teachers  will  welcome  this 
original  new  Booklet  as  filling  “a  long-felt  want.” 
So  enticingly  is  the  story  told  that  children  will  find 
its  reading  almost  as  absorbing  as  a  fairy  tale ! 

This  Unique  Little  Book,— making  "  The  Lure  of 
the  Land  ”  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  children, — is  sure 
of  such  an  enthusiastic  welcome  everywhere,  that  we 
have  published  a  first  edition  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  copies. 

Parents  and  teachers  as  well  as  the  children  them¬ 
selves  will  be  vitally  interested  in  reading  pages  107, 
jo8  and  109  of  The  Burpee-Annual  telling  all  about 

Seeds  for  Children’s  Gardens 

Many  would  doubtless  like  to  “  have  a  sample  ’’  of 
just  what  we  are  doing;  therefore,  we  offer  this  special 

“  Combination  ”  Collection 


For  25  Cts. 


we  will  mail  one  ‘‘Chil¬ 
dren’s  Packet”  each  of 
Semple's  Branching 
Asters ,  —  Imperial  Centaurea , —  Fordhook  Favorite 
Dianthus. —  Variegated  Tall  Queen  Nastrtrtiums, — 
Imperial  German  Pansies , — Fordhook  Phlox  Dr  um¬ 
mondii,  —  Burpee's  Superb  Spencer  Sweet  Peas  in 
Unequaled  Mixture  as  grown  in  Lompoc,  Califor¬ 
nia, —  Burpee's  Columbia  Beet Burpee' s  Golden 
Bantam  Sweet  Corn,  —  Burpee's  Iceberg  Lettuce,  — 
While  Icicle  Radish  and  Chalk's  Early  Jewel  To¬ 
mato,  together  with  the  book  “Small  Gardens  for 
Small  Folks.”  Five  of  these  collections  (with  five 
books)  will  be  mailed  for  $1.00  and  sent  to  five  sepa¬ 
rate  addresses,  if  so  directed.  To  each  address  we 
will  mail  also  a  free  copy  of  The  Burpee-Annual 
for  1913,  if  so  requested  on  order. 


The  Twelve  Flowers  marked  with  a  star 
(*),  together  with  a  copy  of  the  bright  new 
hook,— Small  Gardens  for  Small  Folks, 
— will  be  mailed  for  25  cts.  X^You  can 
select,  of  course,  any  twelve  packets  (with  book) 
for  25  cts.,  but  many  parents  who  approve  of  our 
selection  as  above  can  save  time  by  simply  writing  : 
Children's  Ready-Made  Collection  of  Flower  Seeds, 
twelve  packets  for  25  cts.  15^  Five  of  these  "Readv- 
Made"  Collections  (each  with  the  book)  will  be 
mailed  for  $1.00, — and  to  separate  addresses  if  so 
directed. 


The  Twelve  Vegetables  marked  with  a  star 
(★),  together  with  a  copy  of  the  bright  new 
book,— Small  Gardens  for  Small  Folks, 
— will  be  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  Five  Collec¬ 
tions  for  $1.00,  and  mailed  to  five  separate  addresses 
if  so  directed. 

You  may  make  your  own  selection,  of  course, 
of  any  twelve  packets,— with  the  book, — for  25  cts. 
Those  who  approve  of  our  selection  as  starred 
above,  can  save  time,  however,  by  simply  writing: 
Children's  Ready-Made  Collection  of  Vegetable 
Seeds,  twelve  packets  for  25  cts. 


While  our  aim  is  to  encourage  the  children,  yet  this  New  Departure  is  not  made  alto¬ 
gether  from  altruistic  motives.  The  increasing  “  Lure  of  the  Land  ”  demands  seeds  in 
smaller  packets  at  a  moderate  price,  especially  for  children.  As  the  first  American 
Seedsmen  to  properly  meet  this  demand  we  shall  naturally  obtain  considerable  “  free  adver¬ 
tising.”  This  “  free  advertising  ”  will  come  largely  from  the  children  themselves,  who, 
planting  the  Burpee-Quality  Seeds  (when  perhaps  their  parents  have  not  yet  acquired 
the  habit),  will  probably  produce, — if  the  directions  are  followed, — Choicer  Vegetables 
and  more  Beautiful  Flowers  than  those  gathered  from  their  parents’  gardens. 

The  risk  we  run  in  making  This  Radical  New  Departure  is  that  naturally  some  adults, — 
“  Children  of  a  larger  growth,” — may  be  satisfied  to  buy  the  smaller  packets  at  two  cents 
instead  of  paying  our  regular  price  of  five,  ten  and  fifteen  cents  for  each  variety.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  risk  possible  loss  of  trade,  however,  if  we  would  really  help  the  children,— many  of 
whom  are  likely  to  remain  customers  of  our  children,  when  all  are  no  longer  children. 

We  expect  this  new  departure  of  Seeds  for  the  Children’s  Gardens  to  pay  an  actual 
loss  in  cash,  but  should  like  to'  be  mistaken  in  our  expectation!  If  the  loss  is  not  too  great, 
however,  we  shall  repeat  the  same  offer  for  1914, — but  naturally  improved  from  this 
year’s  experience.  We  ask  all  friends  of  children,— parents  and  teachers, — to  co-operate 
with  us  in  trying  to  make  this  New  Departure  a  success. 

No  business  is  truly  successful  unless  the  transactions  are  mutually  profitable  l .  We  can 
afford  to  wait,  however,  for  any  profit  on  this  special  line,  as  the  Burpee-Business  is  builded 
not  only  for  the  present,  but  with  an  outlook  to  the  future.  A  business  that  has  no  vision  of 
the  future, — or  the  object  of  which  is  mere  money-making, — would  not  be  worthy  a  life’s  work. 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia 


were  under  trial.  Many  acres  are  de¬ 
voted  to  Sweet  Peas  (which  have  long 
been  a  specialty  of  the  Burpees),  and 
here  the  best  of  the  English  varieties 
are  to  be  found  side  by  side  with  the 
native-grown  sorts,  as  many  as  750 
named  varieties  being  tried  in  one  year. 
Of  Pansies  there  were  176  different 
varieties  on  trial.  Petunias  are  another 
specialty,  and  so,  too,  are  Hollyhocks, 
Begonias,  Nasturtiums,  Eschscholtzias, 
and  Larkspurs.  The  residence  of  Mr. 
Burpee  is  at  Fordhook;  and  so  also  is 
that  of  Mr.  Howard  M.  Earl,  the  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  business  ever  since  he  left 
school,  and  has  all  its  details  and  intri¬ 
cacies  at  his  finger  ends. 

Sunnybrook,  the  second  of  Mr. 
Burpee’s  seed  farms  and  trial  grounds, 
is  at  Swedesboro,  about  seventeen  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  and  near  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River.  The  climate  and  soil  con¬ 
ditions  here  are  pronounced  ideal  for 
Tomatoes  and  Melons,  of  which  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  are  raised  annually. 
.  .  .  Floradale  is  the  latest  addi¬ 

tion  to  this  firm’s  extensive  seed  grounds. 
It  is  situated  in  the  Lompoc  Valley, 
California,  172  miles  north  of  Los  Ange¬ 
les  and  303  south  of  San  Francisco,  and 
has  for  its  resident  manager  Mr.  Edwin 
Lonsdale.  Owing  to  the  contour  of  the 
land  here,  the  atmosphere  is  more 
humid,  and  the  average  annual  temper¬ 
ature  lower  than  elsewhere  south  of 
San  Francisco, — advantages  which  en¬ 
able  Sweet  Peas  to  be  grown  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Great  attention  is  paid 

♦to  “roguing,”  and  in  consequence  seeds 
sent  out  from  Burpee’s  are  always  to  be 
relied  upon. 

Large  as  are  the  Burpee  farms,  they 
do  not  raise  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
seed  the  firm  sells.  To  meet  the 
demand,  contracts  are  made  some  time 
in  advance  with  growers  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  where  the  best  results 
are  obtainable,  including  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  Holland.  This 
explains  the  frequent  visits  of  Mr. 
Burpee  and  his  two  sons — David  Burpee 
and  Washington  Atlee  Burpee,  jun. — to 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  growing 
crops  are  inspected  and  reported  upon 
at  various  stages  of  their  development, 
and  unless  they  are  up  to  the  recognised 
“Burpee-Standard”  in  quality,  they  are 
rejected.  Even  after  the  seeds  are  de¬ 
livered  in  bulk  to  the  firm’s  warehouses, 
thorough  tests  are  made  before  they  are 
packed  for  sale.  A  sample  of  each  lot  of 
seed  from  every  source  is  sent  to  the  trial 
farms  and  there  tested.  The  crop  must 
be  pure,  sturdy,  of  good  germinating 
power,  and  true  to  name,  and  if  it  fails 
in  any  of  these  particulars,  it  is  dis¬ 
carded.  It  is  by  the  confidence  created 
by  these  thoroughgoing  methods  that 
this  great  business  has  been  built  up. 

The  headquarters  in  Philadelphia  are 
every  whit  as  interesting  as  the  farms. 
They  occupy  a  large  block  of  buildings 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and,  being 
built  especially  for  Mr.  Burpee,  embody 
the  latest  and  most  up-to-date  prin¬ 
ciples.  Order  and  system  are  every¬ 
where  apparent,  and  the  working  of 
each  department  goes  on  without  a 
hitch.  Over  250  people  are  employed 
in  this  seven-storied  building.  .  The 
morning’s  mail  brings  between  3,000  and 
7,000  letters,  the  larger  part  containing 
orders  for  seeds.  It  is  a  rule  of  the 
house,  rarely  departed  from,  that  an 
order  must  be  despatched  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  its  receipt.  The  orders  are 
listed  and  numbered  on  a  card  index 
system  for  quick  reference,  and  are  then 
divided  into  States.  Later  they  are 
taken  to  clerks  who  address  labels,  which 
are  attached  to  the  order.  Then  they 
go  to  the  different  departments  for 
filling,  and  when  this  is  completed,  are 
checked  by  another  staff,  to  reduce  the 
possibility  of  errors  to  a  minimum.  The 
orders  are  next  turned  over  to  the  pack¬ 
ers,  are  weighed,  labelled,  stamped,  and 
posted.  This  routine  is  followed,  not  only 
for  retail  orders,  but  for  larger  orders 
sent  by  rail  or  steamer . 


The  prizes  and  awards  he  has  gained  are 
altogether  “  too  numerous  to  mention,” 
including,  as  they  do,  all  the  best 
America  has  to  offer.  Even  in  Europe 
he  has  had  his  successes,  winning  the 
only  first  prize  for  Sweet  Peas  at  the 
last  Paris  Exhibition,  while  it  will  be 
within  the  recollection  of  readers  that  at 
the  N.S.P.  Society’s  exhibition  in  London 
in  1909  he  secured  the  gold  medal — 
the  only  occasion  of  its  being  won  by 
a  grower  outside  Great  Britain. — From 
an  unsolicited  Editorial  article  in  The 
Nurseryman  and  Seedman,  London, 
England,  March  2,  1912.  For 

complete  article  see  pages  24  and  25  of 
THE  BURPEE-ANNUAL  for  1913,— 
mailed  FREE  upon  application* 
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THAT  FARMERS’  HORSE  COMPANY. 
Putting  the  Stallion  at  Work. 

[Last  year  Mr.  J.  Grant  Morse  wrote  about  the  Belgian 
stallion  which  the  farmers  bought  as  a  stock  company. 
Many  of  us  would  like  to  know  how  this  enterprise  came 
out.] 

The  Belgian  stallion  that  was  bought  by  our  stock 
company  has  been  a  big  bill  of  expense  so  far;  but 
we  trust  that  he  will  help  at  least  to  make  up  for 
some  of  the  expense  he  has  incurred  in  the  future. 
Last  year  he  was  bred  to  13  mares  (rather  an  un¬ 
lucky  number,  as  it  proved).  There  are  three  living 


note  could  be  avoided  if  it  were  proven  that  the  note 
was  procured  by  fraud.  He  was  informed  that  if 
the  note  was  presented  for  collection  by  the  drawer, 
lie  could  not  collect  if  fraud  were  proven;  but  that 
if  the  note  had  passed  into  other  hands,  that  it  would 
be  collectable,  no  matter  how  it  was  procured.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  a  telegraphed  inquiry  disclosed 
the  fact  that  the  note  had  changed  hands. 

When  the  final  round-up  of  the  season  came,  all 
but  one  man  came  up  and  took  his  medicine.  One 
failed  to  appear,,  and  as  there  was  no  way  of  forcing 
him  to  settle,  the  others  settled  for  him  and  took 


extremely  doubtful  whether  he  could  be  made  to  earn 
his  board.  I  finally  consented  to  take  the  horse  for  a 
year  for  half  of  the  service  fees  collected,  the  horse 
to  stand  only  at  Laurel  Farm,  and  the  fee  to  be  $15, 
payable  when  foal  stands  and  sucks.  I  took  the  horse 
home  on  these  terms. 

I  argued  that  the  horse  had  been  raised  and  fitted 
for  sale  with  the  sole  idea  of  making  him  bring  the 
high  dollar,  and  with  no  thought  of  his  value  as  a 
breeder.  When  he  came  here,  he  was  a  mass  .  of 
fat,  and  it  was  said  that  he  weighed  over  1,600  pounds 
as  a  two-year-old.  In  good  hard  flesh,  he  now  weighs 
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THE  BELGIAN  STALLION  DOING  HIS  SHARE  OF  HONEST  LABOR.  Fig.  20 


colts  so  far  as  I  know,  and  the  service  fee  has  been 
paid  for  one  of  them.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  voted 
that  the  fee  should  be  $20  to  insure  a  mare  with  foal, 
but  later  the  board  of  directors  voted  that  the  fee 
should  be  $20  for  a  living  foal,  and  the  living  foals 
number  three.  There  was  a  clause  in  the  contract 
that  the  horse  must  be  a  60  per  cent  foal  getter,  but 
there  is  also  a  “joker”  to  the  effect  that  the  secre¬ 
tary  must  report  every  month  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  horse,  how  many  mares  were  being  served,  etc. 
Ibis  of  course  the  secretary  failed  to  do,  and  the 
clause  was  rendered  void.  When  the  note  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  local  bank  for  collection,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  company  inquired  if  payment  of  the 


over  his  share  of  stock.  The  $800  payable  on  note, 
interest  at  6  per  cent,  $365  for  keeping  the  horse  and 
other  incidentals,  made  it  cost  the  shareholders  about 
$119  each.  When  we  get  the  pay  for  all  three  colts, 
we  shall  have  $60  or  $5.45  each  for  the  11  of  us.  This 
state  of  things  showed  conclusively  that  something 
must  be  done,  and  we  sat  down  and  talked  it  over 
in  a  friendly  manner.  The  consensus  of  opinion  was 
that  the  horse  should  go  into  some  one’s  hands  who 
would  be  interested  in  his  earning  something,  and  it 
was  truthfully  said  that  the  best  way  to  do  that  was 
to  make  the  manager  of  the  horse  get  his  pay  for 
keeping  him  out  of  his  earnings.  No  one  seemed 
to  be  anxious  to  take,  him  in  this  way,  for  it  looked 


a  little  over  1,500  pounds  as  a  four-year-old.  He  had 
been  broken  single,  and  was  a  kind,  tractable  horse 
so  long  as  he  was  kept  away  from  other  horses,  but 
otherwise  it  took  two  men  to  do  anything  with  him, 
and  this  made  men  shy  about  bringing  their  mares, 
for  they  were  afraid  that  they  would  be  injured.  Of 
course  this  state  of  affairs  would  not  do,  so  the  first 
thing  necessary  was  to  teach  him  that  he  must  mind. 
This  was  done  with  the  “war  bridle”  and  without 
the  use  of  a  whip.  When  he  learned  to  behave  him¬ 
self,  he  was  fitted  out  with  a  double  work  harness 
with  a  hame  collar,  and  hitched  to  the  big  bobs  with 
the  white  mare.  At  first  we  kept  the  cord  on  him 
and  used  a  jockey  stick  between  them.  He  took 
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hold  and  drew  like  an  ox  from  the  first,  and  has 
helped  with  the  farm  work  right  along  from  that  time. 
We  have  not  depended  on  him  as  one  of  the  team, 
but  have  put  him  in  whenever  he  needed  the  exer¬ 
cise,  or  when  we  had  an  extra  heavy  load  to  haul, 
for  he.  and  tire  big  mare  certainly  do  move  things 
when  they  settle  down  to  lift. 

By  working  the  horse,  I  have  proven  to  s<$me.  of  the 
farmers  of  this  section  that  big  horses  of  the-  right, 
conformation  are  better  than  little  horses  for  farm 
work.  For  instance,  they  drilled  in  an  acre  of  oats  in 
40  minutes  hitched  to  a  nine-hole  drill,  and  the  way 
they  handle  a  sulky  plow  or  the  corn  harvester  makes 
these  tools  seem  like  playthings.  I  cut  all  of  my 
corn  with  this  team,  and  several  people  riding  past, 
inquired  the  kind  of  harvester  I  was  using.  They 
were  surprised  to  see  a  pair  of  horses  cutting  corn 
14  feet  tall,  and  without  apparent  effort. 

In  spite  of  the  bad  reputation  that  lie  got  last  year, 
he  has  been  bred  to  42  mares  this  year,  and  so  far 
as  I  can  fjnd  out,  at  least  35  of  them  are  with  foal. 
The  three  colts  from  him  are  all  good  ones,  two  of 
them  especially  so,  although  the  dams  were  all  of 
rather  the  “road”  type.  This  year  he  has  been  bred 
to  some  good  mares,  but  not  so  many  as  there  were 
of  the  other  kind.  Good  mares  of  the  draft  type  are 
scarce,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  we  get  enough 
half  breeds  to  make  a  good  showing. 

One  very  peculiar  thing  that  I  have  noticed  this 
year  is  the  fact  that  only  three  mares  owned  by  the 
company  have  been  bred  to  the  horse,  excepting  my 
own.  One  member,  when  asked  why  this  was  so, 
said  that  he  thought  it  was  because  the  stockholders 
had  become  so  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  whole 
thing  that  they  avoided  thinking  about  it  as  much  as 
possible,  and  have  been  cured  of  their  desire  to  raise 
colts.  This  is  deplorable,  for  it  seems  that  we  have 
knocked  in  the  head  the  thing  we  wished  to  promote. 
How  much  better  it  would  have  been  if  we  had 
formed  our  own  company,  and  gone  out  and  bought 
an  equally  good  horse  for  half  the  money,  and.  at  the 
same  time,  been  clear  of  the  pernicious  influence  of 
the  horse  peddlers.  J.  grant  morse. 

New  York. 

A  DISCUSSION  OF  LIME. 

The  past  20  years  the  farmers  in  Delaware  have  used 
very  little  lime.  '  I  am  going  to  begin  its  use  on  my  farms 
there.  I  find  three  kinds  offered  for  agricultural  purposes. 

1.  The  kind  my  father  used  on  these  same  farms — 
burnt,  slaked,  coming  by  vessel  in  bulk,  hauled  onto  the 
field  in  wagons  and  spread  by  shovel. 

2.  A  ground  stone  lime. 

3.  Hydrated  lime. 

I  write  to  know  which  of  these  in  your  experience  or 
judgment,  ought  to  be  best  or  cheapest  for  me?  No.  1 
acts  speedily  I  know,  but  it  is  a  nasty  job  for  the  ten¬ 
ant  and  is  liable  to  be  considerably  blown  about  If  a 
windy  day.  My  father  had  it  put  on  a  clover  (turned 
under)  sod,  after  spreading  manure  on  top  of  sod,  then 
harrowed  in.  Sometimes  it  came  in  lumps,  stone  lime 
it  was  called.  I  suppose  burnt,  but  not  slaked ;  hauled 
on  the  land  and  put  in  piles,  equidistant  and  left  for 
sun  and  rain  to  slake  it.  No.  2  I  know  nothing  about 
and  have  wondered  what  it  is  and  whether  it  could 
amount  to  anything  of  value.  Is  this  No.  3  merely  No. 
1  with  excess  of  water?  I  have  no  experience  with  it. 

New  Jersey. 

Of  the  three  kinds  of  lime  you  mention  No.  1  is  evi¬ 
dently  slaked  lime.  Limestone  as  it  comes  from  the 
soil,  more  or  less  impure,  contains  lime  and  carbonic 
acid.  When  it  is  burned  thoroughly  in  a  kiln  the 
carbonic  acid  is  driven  off  as  a  gas  and  lumps  of  lime 
are  left.  This  is  variously  known  as  “lump,”  “caus¬ 
tic,”  or  stone  lime.  It  freely  combines  with  water, 
which  process  is  called  “slaking.”  Water-slaked  is 
when  water  is  poured  over  the  lump  lime.  Air-slaked 
means  that  the  lime  takes  enough  moisture  out  of  the 
air  to  bring  about  this  slaking — the  effect  of  which 
is  to  crumble  the  lump  lime  into  a  powder.  Farmers 
sometimes  buy  the  lump  lime  and  put  it  in  little  piles 
evenly  over  the  field.  These  slake  or  crumble  and 
are  then  easily  spread.  No.  2  is  the  raw  limestone 
crushed  or  ground  about  as  fine  as  granulated  sugar, 
without  burning.  This  is  easier  to  handle  than  the 
slaked  lime,  but  slower  in  its  action.  No.  3  is  an¬ 
other  way  of  handling  the  lump  or  caustic  lime.  In 
this  case  the  lumps  are  ground  fine  and  this  powder 
is  driven  through  tubes  so  as  to  be  subject  to  a  fine 
spray  of  water.  This  gives  a  thorough  water 
slaking  and  lime  is  then  sifted  to  a  very  fine  con¬ 
dition.  This  hydrated  lime  is  easier  to  handle 
than  the  slaked  lime  and  is  very  effective.  It  is 
considerably  more  expensive  than  the  others.  The 
ground  limestone  is  easy  to  handle,  and  if  you  can 
buy  it  near  by  and  save  freight  it  will  prove  eco¬ 
nomical.  You  should  use  at  least  twice  as  much  of 
the  ground  limesone  as  of  the  slaked  lime — one  ton 
of  the  slaked  or  two  tons  of  the  limestone  per  acre. 
The  limestone  is  economical  when  the  freight  haul  is 
short,  but  for  a  long  haul  the  price  per  pound  of  lime 
delivered  at  the  farm  is  usually  cheaper  in  the  slaked 
lime.  A  lime  drill  will  make  the  job  of  applying 
easier.  The  proper  way  to  use  lime  is  to  spread  it 
after  plowing  and  harrow  in. 


THE  RURAL,  NKW-YORKKK 

THE  GAME  LAW  AND  LONG  ISLAND. 

I  have  been  annoyed  by  deer  coming  on  my  farm, 
destroying  young  fruit  trees,  vegetables  and  other  things. 
Can  you  inform  me  as  to  whether  I  can  collect  damages 
from  the  country?  I  intend  destroying  the  deer  if  the 
county  does  not  make  good,  even  if  I  go  to  jail  for  it. 
They  have  been  feeding  on  our  property  for  the  past  Id 
years ;  this  year  they  are  so  much  worse  that  I  cannot 
stand  it  any  longer.  SAMUEL  hope. 

Long  Island. 

Under  our  beautiful  “conservation”  laws  the  Legis¬ 
lature  has  never  provided  an  “open”  season  for  Suf¬ 
folk  Co.  Thus  there  is  no  season  during  which  you 
can  kill  these  deer  without  being  liable  to  arrest.  The 
only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  try  to  get  the  Legislature 
to  provide  an  open  season — during  which  these  deer 
may  be  killed.  In  order  to  do  this  we  must  have  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  that  the  deer  have  become  numerous 
enough  to  do  considerable  damage.  If  Long  Island 
farmers  will  provide  such  evidence  we  will  try  to 
induce  the  Legislature  to  act.  The  thing  for  Mr. 
Hope  to  do  now  is  to  submit  a  bill  of  damage  with 
such  proof  as  he  can  get  to  the  State  Board  of  Claims 
at  Albany.  This  Board  was  formerly  the  old  Court 
of  Claims,  and  it  has  the  authority  to  award  dam¬ 
ages  in  such  cases.  Under  “penalties”  the  conserva¬ 
tion  laws  provide  the  following.  The  exception  noted 
refers  to  water  fowl : 

376.  Penalties.  A  person  who  violates  or  fails  to  per¬ 
form  any  duty  imposed  by  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
part  is.  except  as  provided  in  section  two  hundred  and 
eleven,  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  is  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  sixty  dollars  and  an  additional  penalty  of  twenty-five 
dollars' for  each  fish,  bird,  or  quadruped  or  part  of  fish, 
bird  or  quadruped  bought,  sold,  offered  for  sale,  taken, 
possessed,  transported  or  had  in  possession  for  trans¬ 
portation  in  violation  thereof. 

If  Mr.  Hope  should  try  to  defend  his  property  in 
Suffolk  Co.  by  killing  the  trespassing  deer  he  would 
be  liable  as  above. 

NATURE’S  FIRELESS  COOKER. 

The  “fireless  cooker,”  which  is  a  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  insulated  heat,  has  become  enormously  popu¬ 
lar.  It  affords  fuel  economy  combined  with  economy 
of  labor,  and  wherever  gas  is  used  it  is  especially 
necessary,  since  it  gives  long,  slow  cooking  with  the 
minimum  of  gas  consumption.  One  of  our  corre¬ 
spondents  told  us  how  she  provided  the  men  ditching 
in  a  distant  field  with  a  hot  dinner  by  loading  the 
fircless  cooker  into  the  wagon  with  the  rest  of  the 
tools,  with  meat,  vegetables  and  pudding  all  ready  for 
them  when  they  knocked  off  work  at  noon.  There 
is  much  comfort,  too,  in  the  use  of  the  “fireless" 
when  the  stove  is  busy  with  wash  boiler  or  preserv¬ 
ing  kettle. 

However,  the  Maori  housekeepers  in  the  geyser 
region  150  miles  southeast  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
have  a  fireless  cooker  always  at  hand.  No  need  for 
them  to  build  a  fire ;  a  box  or  a  basket  or  a  bag, 
depending  on  what  they  are  preparing,  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  They  sink  the  receptacle  in  the  hot, 
moist  mud  over  a  steam  hole,  making  an  admirable 
oven.  Besides  cooking  their  meals,  the  women  do 
their  washing  in  these  baby  volcanoes. 

The  government  of  New  Zealand  controls  all  the 
geyser  region,  with  the  wonderful  health-producing 
springs,  and  maintains  hotels  and  sanatoriums  at  the 
various  spas.  The  springs  are  declared  to  possess 
the  most  wonderful  healing  qualities  in  the  world,  and 
the  charges  fixed  for  their  use  are  moderate. 

In  the  photograph,  Fig.  21,  the  three  Maori  women 
are  waiting  for  their  meat  and  potatoes  to  cook. 
They  are  hospitable  people  and  invariably  invite 
strangers  to  dine  with  them.  Although  they  are 
warmly  clad,  they  go  barefoot,  as  the  ground  is  ex¬ 
tremely  warm  from  the  subterranean  heat.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  woman  holding  the  baby  is  smoking 
a  pipe,  the  entire  race  being  inveterate  users  of  to¬ 
bacco.  _ 

THE  VILLAGE  FACTORY. 

No  other  industrial  movement  of  the  past  50  years 
has  perhaps  worked  such  detriment  to  rural  com¬ 
munities  as  has  the  concentration  of  practically 
all  manufacturing  industries  in  the  large  towns. 
The  perfection  of  machinery  has  in  large  measure 
displaced  hand  work,  and  the  modern  system  of  sub¬ 
division  of  labor,  giving  to  each  workman  but  a  small 
share  in  the  making  of  a  complete  article,  has  necessi¬ 
tated  the  grouping  under  one  roof  of  many  hands. 
The  need  of  the  shipping  facilities  made  by  the  con¬ 
vergence  of  numerous  lines  of  railways  has  also  drawn 
manufacturers  together  at  central  points.  Altogether, 
the  movement  has  been  an  irresistible  one,  and  though 
its  evils  are  becoming  more  and  more  apparent,  it  is 
difficult  to  suggest  a  remedy.  Not  only  has  the  coun¬ 
try  suffered  through  drainage  of  its  young  blood  into 
the  town,  drawn  thither  by  promised  financial  rewards 
greater  than  agriculture  can  offer,  but  the  level  of 
social  welfare  throughout  the  nation  has  inevitably 
been  lowered.  It  seems  to  be  a  natural  law  that 
wherever  men  are  herded  together,  and  individuality 
is  swallowed  up  in  the  mass,  there  comes  both  a  moral 
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and  physical  deterioration  that  would  in  time,  if  un¬ 
disturbed  by  outside  influences,  result  in  common  de¬ 
struction.  On  the  other  hand,  men  are  social  beings, 
and  can  accomplish  their  best  only  through  union  of 
effort,  and  when  too  widely  scattered  they  lose  the 
power  coming  from  association  with  their  fellows  and 
community  of  interests. 

A  solution  of  many  of  the  problems  confronting 
both  city  and  country  would  seem  to  be  possible  in 
sending  back  into  the  hills  the  industries  taken  from 
them.  Something  would  be  lost  in  convenience,  and 
the  cost  of  manufacture  and  transportation  would  be 
increased,  but  the  gain  in  social  welfare  of  the  labor¬ 
ers  would  be  beyond  measure,  while  deserted  country 
homes  would  again  fill  up  and  fields  overgrown  by 
bramble  and  brier  would  once  more  feel  the  keen 
edge  of  the  plowshare.  It  would  be  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  value  to  the  farmer  of  a  market  at  his  own 
door,  instead  of  separated  from  him  by  a  hundred 
miles  or  more  of  steel,  along  which  are  stretched  out 
many  hands  to  dip  into  each  bag  and  crate,  until  a 
bushel  at  the  farm  becomes  less  than  two  pecks  in  the 
market,  and  a  pound  dwindles  to  six  ounces. 

That  such  distribution  of  manufacturing  is  not  im¬ 
possible  is  shown  by  the  occasional  location  of  a 
thriving  industry  in  a  country  village.  In  the  writer’s 
home  village  among  the  hills  of  southern  New  York 
a  few  local  capitalists  joined  hands  with  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  gloves  a  few  years  ago,  and  an  old  building 
was  converted  into  a  shop.  Through  good  manage¬ 
ment  the  business  has  increased  until  it  now  employs 
150  men  and  women  and  distributes  weekly  nearly  one 
thousand  dollars  in  wages.  Another  building  by  the 
pond  was  once  the  shop  where  the  farmers  of  the 
valley  brought  their  wool  to  be  carded  and  spun; 
now,  with  others,  it  shelters  30  employees,  who  make 
blankets  and  add  a  combined  wage  of  two  hundred 
dollars  weekly  to  the  money  in  circulation.  Nowhere 
do  these  small,  but  permanent,  factories  show  then- 
worth  to  the  community  more  than  in  the  farms  about 
the  village.  Mortgages  have  been  lifted,  buildings 
painted,  silos  erected  and  homes  paid  for  with  money 
earned  here  by  the  young  people  from  the  farms. 
Often  a  young  man  and  his  wife  have  gone  together 
into  the  shops,  and,  while  keeping  their  home,  have 
earned  the  ready  money  needed  to  put  it  upon  a  self- 
sustaining  basis,  after  which  they  gave  place  to  others. 
Could  the  history  of  these  industries  be  repeated  in  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  hamlets  of  our  country, 
what  a  social  revolution  would  take  place,  and  how 
much  would  be  added,  not  only  to  the  lives  of  men 
at  the  forge  and  women  at  the  looms,  but  to  those 
who  must  feed  these  workers  while  watching  their 
own  sons  and  daughters  join  the  ever-enlarging  stream 
flowing  from  field  to  factory.  m.  b.  dean. 

“BUILDING  UP”  SOIL  WITHOUT  MANURE. 

In  reference  to  apple  pomace,  can  you  give  the  average 
value  per  ton  of  this  stuff  and  would  it  be  worth  as 
much  ton  for  ton  as  barn  manure?  I  can  get  about  30 
tons  free  but  would  have  to  draw  it  three  miles.  1 
have  about  70  acres  of  run-out  land.  I  am  too  far  from 
the  city  to  draw  manure,  which  costs  $1  for  a  one-horsi* 
load  in  the  city.  Is  it  possible  to  build  up  the  land  by 
the  exclusive  use  of  green  crops  turned  under?  Here 
is  the  rotation  I  expect  to  practice,  five-year  rotation  on 
each  unit  of  14  acres :  first  year  legumes  turned  under ; 
second  year  corn ;  third  year  clover,  feed  out  to  stock : 
fourth  year  clover  to  turn  under :  fifth  year,  potatoes 
or  other  root  crops.  This  will  give  me  each  year  14 
acres  of  corn.  14  acres  clover  and  14  acres  potatoes,  or 
root  crops.  The  legumes  I  should  pasture  to  hogs.  The 
manures  made  on  place  will  be  used  on  three  to  five 
acres  to  be  used  for  truck,  such  as  lettuce,  cabbage,  beets, 
radish,  celery,  sweet  corn,  etc.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam 
and  run-out.  Will  this  method  bring  back  fertility  with¬ 
out  an  ounce  of  city  manure?  M.  li. 

Rhode  Island. 

From  its  analysis  the  apple  pomace  contains  as 
much  (or  more)  plant  food  as  stable  manure.  It  will 
not  give  equal  results,  however,  since  the  pomace  is 
sour,  and  its  plant  food  is  not  very  available.  If  used 
freely  we  should  use  lime  with  it,  and  it  would  be 
better  to  compost  it  and  let  it  decay  before  using. 
With  this  extra  work  required  we  do  not  consider  it 
worth  in  cash  as  much  as  manure. 

Yes,  you  can  bring  up  that  soil  by  what  we  have 
called  the  “chemicals  and  clover”  system.  This  means 
using  a  high-grade  fertilizer  freely  and  plowing  un¬ 
der  the  farm  manure  supply  and  all  wastes  of  crops — 
like  stubble,  vines  and  stalks.  You  should  keep  the 
soil  constantly  covered  with  some  living  crop,  espe¬ 
cially  after  truck,  corn  or  potatoes,  or  any  other 
where  the  soil  would  naturally  be  left  bare  through 
Fall  and  Winter.  This  soil  can  be  built  up  in  this 
way  without  buying  stable  manure.  It  will  pay  you 
tc  use  lime  at  least  once  in  this  rotation — probably 
when  seeding  to  grass  and  clover — and  we  should  use 
most  of  the  fertilizers  on  the  potato  crop.  The  main 
object  of  this  plan  is  to  stuff  that  light  soil  with  alt 
possible  green  crop  growth,  and  start  rapid  decay. 

The  cause  of  the  high  cost  of  living  goes  straight  back 
to  the  soil.  The  tariff  is  not  responsible,  nor  the  trusts, 
nor  the  middleman.  These  are  mere  incidents.  High 
cost  of  living  is  a  polite  phrase  for  famine.  Famine, 
since  the  days  before  history  began,  has  and  had  its  origin 
in  the  land. 
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THE  LAND  SHARKS  AND  CREDITS. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  working  with  a  large  prod¬ 
uce  concern,  and  they  supplied  the  larger  truckers 
on  open  account  with  feed,  fertilizer  and  anything 
they  handled,  at  regular  prices,  making  no  charge  for 
advancing  or  interest;  in  return,  the  trucker  gave  the 
house  that  supplied  him  on  open  account  the  prefer¬ 
ence  at  the  same  price,  or  in  case  of  shortage  of  sup¬ 
ply,  saw  they  got  what  he  had  for  sale;  in  case  of 
surplus,  his  produce  was  taken  in  preference  to  those 
not  regular  customers.  The  scheme  worked  well  for 
all  concerned.  There  are  retailers  here  who  do  most 
of  their  business  with  the  smaller  truckers  and  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  where  conditions  warrant  run  regular 
open  or  book  accounts  with  them.  Many  large  and 
small  truckers  and  market  gardeners  have  as  good 
credit  accommodations  as  any  class  of  people,  and 
usually  have  a  settlement  at  the  wind-up  of  the  heavy 
shipping  season.  There  are  of  course  many  farmers 
who  have  no  credit,  either  because  they  do  not  need' 
it  and  have  not  established  it,  or  because,  like  other 
people,  they  have  nothing  to  base  it  on,  or  have  had 
it  and  not  protected  it.  As  to  a  new  man  coming 
here  and  expecting  credit,  if  he  has  property  as  a 
basis  of  it  and  can  show  a  clean  record  from  his 
home  where  lie  has  protected  his  credit,  there  is  no 
reasonable  ground  to  doubt  he 
could  make  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ments  with  reputable  merchants 
to  open  an  account  with  him. 

A  new  man,  on  the  other  hand, 
coming  in  as  a  pioneer,  one  not  a 
practical  farmer,  but  from  fac¬ 
tory  or  shop,  who  has  listened 
to  the  siren  song  of  the  land’ 
sharks  and  let  their  fairy  tales 
soak  into  his  mind,  who  has  taken 
his  little  life  savings  and  made 
the  first  payment,  usually  a  fourth 
or  fifth  of  the  purchase  price,  on 
a  piece  of  land  (usually  $10  or 
$15  land),  at  from  $50  to  $100  per 
acre,  does  not  offer  an  attractive 
credit  risk.  It  is  true  he  may 
wake  up,  usually  with  a  jolt,  and 
make  good,  that  is,  if  the  land 
sharks  will  give  him  the  chance, 
but  as  a  rule  they  are  about  as 
considerate  as  a  vampire,  and  us¬ 
ually  wind  up  with  all  the  vic¬ 
tim's  blood.  If  he  bought  land 
at  what  it  was  worth,  he  might 
possible  get  some  credit  from  his 
nearest  merchant  who  could  see 
what  he  was  doing,  but  if  mixed 
up  with  a  land  promoting  lay-out, 
he  has  about  as  much  chance  as 
a  watermelon  at  a  colored  picnic 
to  come  out  whole,  and  the  mer¬ 
chants  know  it,  and  have  seen 
plenty  like  him  before,  so  do  not 
care  to  open  an  account.  Too 
many  of  the  settlers  the  land 
sharks  bring  down  lose  out  and 
go  home  disgusted,  and  leave 
their  hopes  and  unpaid  bills  be¬ 
hind,  if  they  have  any.  If  a  set¬ 
tler  wants  to  establish  a  credit,  a 
land  promotion  colony  is  the  last 
place  to  start.  He  is,  as  a  rule, 
regarded  as  about  as  good  a  credit 
risk  as  a  gambler  would  be  as  guardian  for  orphans’ 
money.  If  he  pays  out  and  is  straight,  reasonable 
credit  will  be  due  him,  and  he  can  surely  get  it  when 
his  land  is  clear  and  the  land  company  has  not  a  first 
claim.  The  successful  merchant  has  no  delusions 
and  does  not  gamble  on  those  of  others.  There  is 
no  philanthropy  in  business  here.  The  merchants  are 
out  for  desirable  business  and  good  credit  risks ;  a 
good  risk  gets  the  goods  and  a  bad  one  pays  cash. 

Southern  Alabama.  r.  e.  k. 


“RURAL  CREDITS”  IN  VIRGINIA. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  asks  for  facts  as  to  farm  loans.  I 
give  you  what  happened  to  my  nearest  neighbor  last 
week.  She  is  a  woman  whose  uncle  died  recently, 
leaving  her  alone  with  a  very  nice  little  truck  farm, 
but  in  debt.  It  was  necessary  to  raise  $750.  An  agent 
agreed  to  procure  it  for  her  on  payment  of  $50  as  a 
bonus!  The  application  was  made  to  a  local  bank. 
One  of  the  directors  wrote  to  me  to  know  if  the  place 
was  security  for  the  sum  asked.  I  replied  that  $1,600 
cash  had  been  offered  by  a  friend  of  mine,  and  the 
place  would  sell  at  auction  for  more  than  $1,000.  The 
loan  was  made,  $800.  Of  this  $50  goes  to  the  agent, 
$48  (the  interest  at  six  per  cent)  is  taken  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  the  lady  gets  a  little  less  than  $700  when 
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papers  are  made  out  and  recorded.  Yet  consider  she 
is  to  pay  interest  during  three  years  on  $800 !  This 
case  fairly  represents  conditions  here  20  miles  below 
Washington,  and  elsewhere  generally.  The  house 
where  I  am  writing  was  originally  part  of  my  farm, 
but  sold  out  30  years  ago,  with  five  acres  of  good 
land.  It  was  improved  by  purchaser  and  was  held  at 
$1,800.  The  owner  mortgaged  it  later  for  $500  on 
three  years’  time.  A  default  caused  it  to  be  sold  last 
year  at  public  sale.  The  owner  tried  in  vain  for 
months  to  get  a  loan  to  pay  off  the  first,  but  could  not. 
I  bought  it  in  at  a  sale,  bidding  against  five  competi¬ 
tors,  and  paying  $900  cash.  The  buildings  cost  $1,000, 
and  a  fine  orchard,  yielding  200  barrels  of  market 
fruit  annually,  is  worth  easily  another  $1,000. 

One-half  of  all  the  land  in  the  county  has  been  sold 
from  the  owners  by  this  process  since  I  came  here 
43  years  ago.  Short  time  loans  at  six  per  cent  have 
broken  up  hundreds  of  homes  and  scattered  the  fam¬ 
ilies.  Most  of  them  have  gone  to  the  cities,  often  to 
ruin,  or  at  best  to  hard  labor,  unskilled  as  they  were 
to  city  life.  It  is  a  long  succession  of  sad  experi¬ 
ences  and  tragedies,  all  for  want  of  a  rational  mone¬ 
tary  system.  The  people  are  at  last  stirred  and  ask¬ 
ing  for  relief.  But  while  uneasy  and  in  mood  to  hit 
somebody,  their  ignorance  and  blind  selfishness  makes 


organization  difficult.  The  intelligent  selfishness  that 
forces  the  great  captains  of  industry  to  combine 
against  destructive  competition  is  wanted  now,  right 
here,  to  make  any  loan  system  a  success.  Greeley 
said,  “Cooperation  is  the  word  of  hope  for  humanity, 
but  it  must  be  learned  at  school.”  edward  Daniels. 

Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 


CHEAP  LANDS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

In  reply  to  several  Western  readers  who  inquire 
about  the  widely  advertised  cheap  farms  of  Xew 
York,  and  ask  advice  as  to  investing  in  them,  we 
wish  to  say  that  land  in  New  York,  as  elsewhere, 
with  those  rare  exceptions  found  everywhere,  and 
known  as  bargains,  sells  for  what  it  is  worth.  If  one 
purchases  land  in  this  State  for  $15,  $50,  or  $100  per 
acre,  he  may  expect  to  get  land  worth  those  prices, 
and  no  more. 

There  are  many  factors  entering  into  that  com¬ 
posite  whole  known  as  the  value  of  land,  productivity 
being  only  one  of  them.  Desirability  of  location  as  to 
distance  from  the  farm  market,  and  ease  of  access  to 
it,  and  to  the  centres  of  social  activity,  the  schools  and 
the  churches,  is  another.  Here  possibly  to  a  greater 
degree  than  in  the  West,  farms  are  looked  upon  as 
homes  for  the  rearing  of  families  rather  than  as  in¬ 
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vestments  of  capital  upon  which  a  certain  percentage 
may  be  realized.  The  expense  of  working  the  land, 
taking  into  consideration  not  only  the  value  of  a  crop 
which  may  be  produced  upon  it,  but  the  relation  of 
that  value  to  the  cost  of  producing  the  crop,  is  also 
a  large  factor  frequently  overlooked  by  those  who 
compare  Eastern  and  Western  prices.  The  prices 
of  Eastern  farms  have  been  more  stable  than  those 
of  the  West,  and  less  of  the  element  of  speculation 
enters  into  their  value.  Farmers  of  the  Middle  West 
have  been  able  in  the  last  generation  to  acquire  a 
competency  simply  by  retaining  their  holdings  and 
harvesting  the  unearned  increment  which  increased 
demand  has  brought  to  them.  This  has  not  been  true 
of  the  East,  for,  until  within  the  last  few  years  at 
least,  farms  have  decreased  rather  than  advanced  in 
value.  With  the  rapid  rise  in  value  of  Western  realty, 
however,  there  has  become  evidently  a  reflex  increase 
in  that  of  Eastern  farms,  and  many  are  sold  to-day 
at  good  prices  that  12  to  15  years  ago  would  have 
gone  begging  in  the  market. 

It  is  still  true  that  many  New  York  farms  can  be 
purchased  for  what  it  would  cost  to  replace  the  build¬ 
ings  upon  them.  A  neighbor  of  mine  sold  his  farm 
a  few  days  ago  to  an  Iowa  farmer  for  $6,000.  That 
sum  would  hardly  build  the  handsome  house  and  large 
barns  upon  the  place,  and  the 
something  more  than  100  acres  of 
land  might  be  considered  as  a 
gift  to  the  purchaser  of  the  im¬ 
provements.  Less  desirable  farms 
upon  the  hills  several  miles  back 
from  town  may  often  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  from  $15  to  $30  per 
acre,  some  of  them  having  good 
buildings  upon  them,  though  these 
buildings  are  almost  invariably 
badly  out  of  repair  and  necessi¬ 
tate  an  outlay  of  at  least  several 
hundred  dollars  to  put  them  in 
good  condition.  These  prices 
seem  low  to  a  Westerner  who  has 
read  of  the  proximity  of  these 
lands  to  the  great  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets,  and  the  possibilities  of  pro¬ 
duction  that  lie  in  the  soil  when 
properly  managed,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  many  are  attracted  to 
the  East,  and  that  real  estate 
agents  are  coining  money  by  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling  these  farms. 
Unfortunately  many  of  these  pur¬ 
chasers  are  sadly  disappointed 
when  they  attempt  to  realize  upon 
their  investments.  In  some  cases 
they  find  that  while  the  land  is 
capable  of  producing  good  crops, 
it  is  of  such  character  or  location 
as  to  make  it  difficult  and  expen¬ 
sive  to  work,  and  that  reliable 
farm  help  at  reasonable  prices 
cannot  be  obtained.  In  other 
cases  the  soil  has  been  so  ex¬ 
hausted  by  continuous  cropping 
without  adequate  return  in  fer¬ 
tilizers  that  it  will  not  make  a 
profitable  return  for  the  labor  ex¬ 
pended  upon  it,  and  must  be  built 
up  at  great  expense  in  time,  labor, 
and  money,  before  it  will  yield  a 
living  income.  What  does  it  profit 
a  man  to  sell  land  for  $100  an  acre,  and  purchase 
other  at  $40,  if,  in  order  to  make  the  latter  worth 
$100,  he  is  compelled  to  spend  $60  upon  it? 

But  there  are  good  farms  in  New  York  that,  com¬ 
pared  with  those  in  the  corn  belt,  are  really  cheap. 
These  are  not  to  be  purchased  for  a  song,  however. 
The  Western  man  with  from  two  to  six  thousand 
dollars  to  invest  in  land  will  find  better  opportunities 
here  than  in  the  corn  belt,  but  don't  buy  a  farm  from 
a  real  estate  dealer’s  descriptive  list  without  seeing  it. 
The  writer  picked  up  the  descriptive  list  of  farms 
for  sale  issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  a  few  days  ago,  and,  turning  to  those  listed  from 
his  own  locality,  read  the  pleasing  description  of  a 
neighbor's  farm.  It  was  true,  every  word  of  it,  but 
the  owner  had  neglected  to  add  to  the  list  of  desirable 
features  mentioned  that  three-fourths  of  the  farm 
stood  so  nearly  upon  edge  that  he  is  jokingly  credited 
with  farming  both  sides  of  it. 

Look  over  the  listed  properties  with  the  agents,  and, 
after  listening  to  their  stories,  dismiss  them  and  go 
to  the  neighbors  for  further  information.  The  agents 
will  tell  you  of  all  the  desirable  features  of  the  place; 
that’s  their  business.  The  neighbors  will  quickly 
point  out  the  undesirable  ones ;  that’s  human  nature. 
Between  the  two  you  may  be  able  to  form  a  fair 
estimate  of  your  own,  but  before  investing  your  all 
in  a  new  and  strange  locality,  rent  a  farm  for  a  year ; 
either  the  one  you  think  of  buying  or  another,  m.  b.  d. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.l 


Chinese  and  Hardy  English  Walnut. 

J.  L.  S.,  Shelton,  Conn. — I  would  like  to 
know  what  the  Chinese  walnut  is  that  some 
nurserymen  list  in  their  catalogues?  Do 
you  know  if  the  English  walnut  that  is 
grown  about  Rochester,  New  York,  is 
hardy  ? 

Ans. — There  is  a  species  of  walnut 
native  in  north  China,  especially  in  Man¬ 
churia,  that  has  been  brought  to  this 
country  and  is  grown  to  some  extent  by 
those  who  like  to  try  new  things.  It  is 
offered  by  some  of  the  nurseries,  and 
so  is  the  Japanese  species.  Both  make 
very'  thrifty  and  beautiful  trees  and  are 
hardy  over  a  large  part  of  the  country. 
The  Persian  (English)  walnut  trees  that 
are  growing  about  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
in  other  northern  sections  are  quite 
hardy,  or  they  would  not  be  there  as 
living  witnesses  of  the  fact. 

.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Sunflowers  in  the  Silo. 

We  filled  a  small  silo,  eight  feet  by 
20,  with  about  one-half  sunflower  stalks 
and  heads  and  the  other  half  cornstalks, 
all  mixed  up.  We  have  been  feeding 
this  to  three  cows  for  about  10  weeks 
at  the  rate  of  one  half  bushel  to  a  cow 
night  and  one-half  bushel  morning  with 
two  quarts  of  bran  and  gluten  mixed, 
and  hay  at  noon.  The  cows  are  in  good 
flesh  and  are  holding  out  on  milk  re¬ 
markably  well  and  they  seem  to  relish 
this  silo  feed  very  much.  Bias  anyone 
else  ever  tried  this,  and  can  y-ou  tell 
me  the  feeding  quality  of  sunflowers 
for  dairy  cattle,  or  would  it  do  to  feed 
hogs?  They  also  like  it  very  much. 

Wales  Center,  N.  Y.  e.  m.  h. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  had  several  re¬ 
ports  from  dairymen  who  use  sunflowrer 
in  this  way.  All  report  feeding  results 
superior  to  plain  corn  silage.  The  esti¬ 
mate  is  that  the  sunflower  silage  is 
worth  about  40  per  cent  more  in  feed¬ 
ing  value  than  corn  alone.  Still,  sun¬ 
flowers  are  not  largely  used  for  this 
purpose,  while  the  use  of  Soy  beans 
seems  to  be  increasing.  We  would  like 
to  have  experience  from  anyone  who 
has  used  mixed  silage. 

Selling  Manure  from  Rented  Farm. 

Can  persons  renting  a  farm  by  tlic  year 
sell  or  dispose  of  hen  or  horse  manue  they 
have  saved  the  last  year?  J.  s.  B. 

Newburgh,  N.  1”. 

As  a  rule,  unless  some  special  arrange¬ 
ment  is  made,  such  manure  is  considered 
real  estate,  and  is  to  be  left  on  the  farm. 

Leather  Scraps  as  Fertilizer. 

I  ordered  from  the  shoe  factory  one-half 
ton  of  leather  filings.  They  sent  me  scraps. 
Is  there  any  way  for  me  to  get  it  pulver¬ 
ized?  If  not  can  I  make  any  use  of  it  as 
it  is?  E.  T.  L. 

Glassboro,  N.  J. 

There  is  no  practical  way  of  making 
the  leather  available  as  plant  food  except 
mixing  it  with  sulphuric  acid.  We  would 
not  advise  the  use  of  this  dangerous  acid 
on  the  farm.  Such  leather  has  very  little 
value  as  a  fertilizer. 

Lime  Before  Oats. 

I  have  about  20  acres  of  corn  stubble 
which  I  am  going  to  plant  to  oats.  I 
would  like  to  lime  this  soil.  Some  people 
tell  me  not  to  lime  it,  as  it  keeps  the  oats 
too  green.  Is  this  true,  or  would  it  be 
best  to  lime  it  before  I  sowed  it  to  wheat 
or  seed  it  down?  What  fertilizer  do  oats 
need  the  most,  and  how  much  to  the  acre, 
in  order  to  get  good  crops?  l.  n. 

New  Jersey. 

We  should  use  lime  if  the  soil  needs  it. 
Oats  will  respond  to  lime  better  than  rye 
or  corn.  Plow  and  then  spread  the  lime 
and  harrow  in.  A  good  fertilizer  for  oats 
is  one  containing  three  per  cent  nitrogen, 
seven  of  phosphoric  acid  and  six  of  potash. 

Here  are  the  market  prices  obtained  by 
the  farmer :  Hogs,  $9 ;  sweet  potatoes, 
hamper.  $1.05 :  calves,  live  weight,  $9.25 ; 
white  potatoes,  basket,  40 ;  corn,  bushel, 
65  ;  chickens,  22.  H.  T.  m. 

Swedesboro,  N.  J. 


A  Veteran  Tree. — In  the  grounds  ad¬ 
joining  our  residence  is  a  Bellefleur  apple 
tree  that,  to  my  knowledge  was  a  good 
sized  tree  75  years  ago,  and  is  the  survivor 
of  a  large  orchard  that  stood  there  then. 
From  time  to  time  all  the  original  limbs 
have  been  broken  off  by  wind  or  sleet,  but 
a  new  top  from  shoots  has  replaced  the 
old  one,  and  is  growing  as  thrifty  as  the 
original  one.  Each  year  it  blooms  and 
bears  some  fruit,  though  the  trunk  is  a 
mere  shell  and  a  home  for  some  cheery 
little  screech  owls.  It  looks  as  if  it  might 
live  another  half  century.  W.  T.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  Tough  Jerseyman. — Now  we  have  the 
following  report  of  a  farm  hand  in  New 
Jersey  :  “Newton.  N.  J.,  Dec.  22. — Charles 
Shafer,  a  farm  hand  in  the  employ  of 
Abraham  Silker.  near  this  city,  will  be  100 
years  old  tomorrow.  He  works  six  days 
a  week,  swinging  an  ax  as  well  as  most 
men  of  40,  and  one  morning  recently  cut 
and  piled  175  shocks  of  corn.  He  was 
never  sick  until  1902,  when  he  had  an  at¬ 
tack  of  the  grip.  He  has  chewed  the  weed 
since  he  was  22.  For  over  75  years  he  has 
worked  on  a  farm.  When  he  was  85  he 
walked  15  miles  from  .Tohnsonburg  to  New¬ 
ton  in  65  minutes  and  a  few  weeks  ago 
he  walked  three  miles  in  a  little  less  than 
an  hour.  Where  his  head  isn’t  bald  the 
hair  is  snow  white. 


This  Is  a  grain  producing  section  ;  others 
are  secondary,  but  will  give  prices  as  near 
as  my  limited  knowledge  will  allow.  Corn, 
60  cents  per  100 ;  oats,  32 ;  wheat,  97 ; 
cows,  public  and  private  sales.  $35  to  $60; 
cattle  about  $7  per  100  pounds;  hogs,  $7 
per  100 ;  butter,  22  cents  per  pound ;  but¬ 
ter  fat  at  creamery  about  32  cents;  apples 
75  cents  per  bushel ;  potatoes  50  cents. 

Desliler,  O.  w.  C.  e. 

Corn  less  than  two-thirds  of  a  crop ; 
Paulding  county  will  not  average  over  35 
bushels  an  acre  to  what  was  planted ; 
shelled  corn,  40  cents ;  ear,  58  cents  per 
100 :  oats  in  general.  40  bushels  per  acre, 
29  cents  a  bushel.  The  shortage  in  coru 
is  due  to  bad  stand  and  extreme  drought 
latter  part  of  June,  then  a  rainfall  of  seven 
inches  in  one  rain  pasted  the  ground  so 
it  could  not  get  up.  Timothy  hay  but  few 
acres  and  light  crop ;  clover  hay  scarcely 
any.  Clover  seed  little ;  Bed  less  than  one- 
half  bushel  to  the  acre;  Alsike.  two  to  four 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Wheat  not  raised  with 
any  success;  potatoes  poor.  Sugar  beets 
not  an  average  crop :  rye  and  barley  little 
raised.  Hogs  not  in  large  supply  and  chol¬ 
era  is  in  most  sections  of  the  country  ;  $7 
per  100  for  cattle ;  this  is  not  a  dairy  coun¬ 
try.  The  average  farmer  on  160  acres  has 
from  three  to  five  cows ;  cows  sell  at  $40 
to  $65.  But  few  cattle  are  shipped  from 
this  section.  The  county  will  furnish  its 
own  apples.  Horses  bring  $100  to  $200 ; 
light  horses  $150  to  $250;  sheep  very  few; 
possiblv  one  farmer  out  of  10  bps  sheep. 

Haviland.  O.  A.  L.  F. 


WEEDLESS  FIELD  SEEDS 

Are  what  we  are  trying  harder  than  ever  to  furnish  our  cus¬ 
tomer*.  KKEE  SAMPLES  will  show  that  we  come  pretty  near 
doing  it.  In  many  varieties  we  WO  IT.  Red, Mammoth,  Alsike 
Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Orchard  Grass,  Sweet  Clover  and  all  others 
Write  to-day. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SON,  SO  Main  Street,  MARYSVILLE,  OHIO 


Tea  By  Parcels  Post 

We  will  put  down  at  your  door  a  pound  pack¬ 
age  of  our  JVIaceno  ltlend  Black  Tea  at 
34c.  (quality  usually  sold  at  60c  ).  If  you 
want  to  try  it  first  will  mail  sample  good  for 
12  cups  on  receipt  of  2c.  stamp 

McKINNEY  &  CO. ,188  State  Street,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


•‘Eberle  Quality"  Seeds  are  bound  to  grow  if  given 
the  proper  care.  Years  of  experience  enable  us  to 
offer  you  a  wonderful  variety  of  choice  seeds, 
plants  and  bulbs  at  fair  prices. 

Eberle’a  1918  Heed  Ann  uni— Free. 

It  describes  our  great  collection  of  treah  seeds,  in¬ 
cluding  nearly  every  variety  of  known  worth.  Con¬ 
tains  much  valuable  information  and  advice  to  the 
large  and  small  grower.  The  most  complete  cata¬ 
logue  we  have  yet  issued  and  it’s  absolutely  free. 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 

F.W.  EBf.TLE,  116  South  Peail  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


See  What  You  Buy 
Before  You  Pay 
Buy  now  and  get  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  our  very  low  prices. 
No  middleman  or  dealer’s 
profits.  No  second  hand 
material.  Ail  full 
weight  and  full  gauge. 

Expert  Roofing 
Engineer  Advice  Free 

Ask  any  question  you  want.  We  sell  you  better 
material  at  lower  prices.  We  ship  direetfrom  the  fac¬ 
tory.  I  n  making  UNITO  Excell  Metal  Roofing 
neither  convict  nor  child  labor  is  employed. 
Write  today  for  free  book,  and  free  samples, 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  COMPANY 
21  a  United  Factories  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohm 


SEEDS 


LIVINGSTON’S 

“TRUE  BLUE** 

Help  to  make  bettor  gardens.  They  reward 
planter’s  efforts  with  tasty  vegetables  and 
charming  flowers.  Work  in  the  garden  be¬ 
comes  a  pleasure  through  results  ob¬ 
tained  with  our  selected  strains. 

5  FINE  VEGETABLES  IQc 

Their  qualities  are  proven  every 
year  in  our  gardens.  Beet, 
Corn,  Lettuce,  Radish,  Mel¬ 
on,  largo  packets  of  su¬ 
perb  sorts,  prepaid. 

_  L.  Delivered  at 

Superb  Large 

Catalog  Free 

Contains  130  pages,  300 
pictures  from  photographs, 
colored  plate  and  many  help¬ 
ful  cultural  directions.  Offers 
quality  seeds  at  fair  prices. 

Writs  for  your  free  copy  today . 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO. 

124  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Choice  Home  Grown 

Field  Seeds 


direct  from  the  farmer  to  the 
user.  All  seeds  best  possible 
quality  obtainable.  We  pay 
freight  on  all  shipments. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS, 
Ligonier,  Ind. 


The  sower 

has  no  second  chance. 

A  good  beginning  is  the 
only  safe  rule ;  put  your 
faith  in  the  best  seeds  you 
can  buy.  Ferry’s  have  had  the 
highest  reputation  for  over  50 
years.  For  sale  everywhere. 

1913  Catalogue  free  on  request. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

SEEDS 


Write  for  FBEE  SAMPLES  o!  our  new  crop  onion 
seed;  lowest  wholesale  prices,  and  Free  Leaflet  on 
onion  culture.  Catalog  Free.  AH  kinds  of  garden  seeds 
nt  wholesale  prices  and  Ircightijrepaid. 

Henry  Field  Seed  Co..  Box  28 .  Shenandoah,  Iowe,/ 


Our  handsome  Seed  Catalooue.  Send  your 
address  ou  a  postal  today,  or  for  a  2c 
stamp  and  the  names  of  two  neighbors, 
actual  seed  buyers,  cat¬ 
alogue  and  packet  Early  June  TOMATO 
Seeds  earliest  variety  grown,  if  sent 
before  March  15.  Address 
COLE’S  SEED  STORE,  Pella,  Iowa 


Pure  Field  Seeds 

Clover,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of 
Pure  Field  Seeds  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer  ;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples. 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  I’OSTOKIA,  Ohio 


SEED  FOR  THE  FARM 

Do  you  want  the  best  Grass  Seed,  Corn,  Oats, 
Potatoes  and  other  Field  8eeds  at  first  cost  ? 
We  can  serve  you.  Write  for  catalogue.  It  is  free. 
You  will  like  it  A.  H.  HOFFMAN, 
Lancaster  Co.  ...  Landisville,  Fa. 


Wood’s  Seeds 

for  The 

Farm  and  Garden. 

Our  New  Descriptive  Catalog 

is  fully  up-to-date,  giving  descrip¬ 
tions  and  full  information  about 
the  best  and  most  profitable 
seeds  to  grow.  It  tells  all  about 

Grasses  and  Clovers, 

Seed  Potatoes,  Seed  Oats, 
Cow  Peas,  Soja  Beans, 
The  Best  Seed  Corns 

and  all  other 

Farm  and  Garden  Seeds. 

Wood’s  Seed  Catalog  has 

long  been  recognized  as  a  stan¬ 
dard  authority  on  Seeds. 

Mailed  on  request,  write  for  it. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

SEJLDSM1LN,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


HENDERSON  S  SEEDS  FREE 


To  get  our  new  1913  catalogue,  “Every, 
thing  for  the  Garden”  (204  pages,  800  en¬ 
gravings  devoted  to  vegetables  and  flowers), 
send  us  tea  cents  in  stamps,  naming  this 
magazine, and  wewill  send  you  f res  our  famous 
50c  Henderson  Collection  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  enclosed  in  coupon  en¬ 
velope  geed  for  25c,  and  will  also  send  our  new 
booklet,  “Carden  Guide  ar.d  Record,’’  a  con¬ 
densed,  comprehensive  booklet  of  cultural 
directions  and  general  garden  information. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street  New  York  City 


Seed  Oats,  Spelts, 
Barley,  Alfalfa,  Tim¬ 
othy,  Clover,  Rape, 
Soy  Beans,  Cow  Peas, 
P  p  Canadian  Fiobi  Poas.IIun- 
>J  H  CL  \j  garian  Millet,  Sugar 
^  ^  m  Cano,  Buckwheat,  Seed 

T  4 l’ot&'.ucf,  etc.,  quality  flrat 
^  cIma.  1 100  acres.  Good  farm 
seed  catalog  and  samples  If  wanted  free.  Write 
us  before  you  buy. 

\V.  JS.  8carfl',  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


TT  YT*  C  at  one-half  — 

Sy  M  ^  Ew  m  £  City  Seedsmen  Prices ! 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalog'  of  seeds — It’s 

different.  It  tells  you  tacts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  give  you  a  guar-  I 
anteed  SQUARE  DEAL.  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buying' your  B 
seeds  ill  country  or  city. _ FORREST  SEED  CO..  Box  32,  Cortland.  N.  Y.  1 


I 


So  we  can  furnish  the  very  highest  grade  of  seeds 
at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Harris  High  Class 
Seeds  are  all  tested  and  the  results  given  so  you 
know  just  how  many  will  grow.  Get  our  Catalog 
and  Wholesale  Price  List  and  buy  direct  at  half 
agents’  prices.  We  offer  some  very  fine  improved 
varieties  of  POTATOES ,  OATS  and  CORN , 
as  well  as  the  best  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  of  all 
kinds  at  wholesale  prices.  Catalog  Free — it's  worth 

having.  Ask  for  Market  Gardeners  _ _ 

wholesale  price  list  if  you  grow  for  market. 


Joseph  Harris  Co.  £££2  Coldwater,  N.Y. 


HARRIS 

SEEDS 


EED  POTATOES 


WE  ARE  SEED  GROWERS,  NOT  MERE  DEALERS 


■» 


1913. 


U'HE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 
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Bone  and  Hen  Manure. 


G.  K.,  Bartlesville,  Pa. — I  am  keeping 
about  325  head  of  poultry,  the  droppings 
of  which  I  am  saving  for  fertilizing  pur- 
.  poses.  I  can  get  about  200  pounds  of 
green  bone  per  week,  which  I  cut  in  a 
bone  cutter  for  poultry  food.  This  amount 
of  bone  is  too  much  for  my  flock,  and  I 
would  like  your  advice  in  using  the  re¬ 
mainder  with  the  hen  manure  and  chemi¬ 
cals  to  make  a  good  fertilizer  for  corn, 
potatoes  and  grass.  1  spread  the  hen 
droppings  in  a  thin  layer  in  a  dry  place, 
and  add  anthracite  ashes  to  prevent  escape 
of  ammonia.  Could  I  add  the  cut  bones 
to  the  above,  and  about  how  much  chemi¬ 
cals  would  I  need  to  make  a  good  fertili¬ 
zer  for  above  crops?  I  pay  50  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  the  bone.  I  can  buy  dry 
bone  for  80  cents  per  100.  Would  it  pay 
me  to  put  in  a  small  mill  to  grind  the 
bone  for  my  own  use? 

Ans. — The  sifted  coal  ashes  will  dry¬ 
out  the-  manure  and  keep  it  fairly  well. 
For  the  surplus  cut  bone  land  plaster 
or  gypsum  will  be  better.  Scatter  this 
freely  over  the  cut  bone  and  when  it  is 
thoroughly  dry  mix  it  with  the  dry  ma¬ 
nure.  To  100  pounds  of  manure  you 
might  well  use  25  pounds  of  cut  bone. 
This  mixture,  however,  will  not  give  a 
complete  fertilizing  mixture  for  your 
crops.  You  still  need  potash.  The  bone 
supplies  no  potash  and  the  hen  manure 
is  deficient  in  it.  Use  10  pounds  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash  to  100  pounds  of  dry 
manure.  It  will  pay  you  to  buy  dry 
bones  at  $16  per  ton,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  a  small  mill  will  handle  them  satis¬ 
factorily.  Crushed  bone  would  go  well  • 
with  the  hen  manure,  but  strong  power 
is  required  to  crush  the  bone  properly. 


pears  that  a  total  of  over  a  billion  and 
a  quarter  of  gold  was  actually  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  the  day  the 
transfer  was  made  from  one  treasurer 
to  another. 

By  the  way,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  fact  that  not  one  cent  was  lost  in 
the  count  of  money.  Even  the  two- 
thirds  of  a  cent  was  located  and  counted. 
This  item  of  two-thirds  of  a  cent  is  the 
figure  on  some  old  Tennessee  bonds 
held  by  the  Government  which  were 
long  ago  defaulted,  but  are  still  held  by 
Uncle  Sam,  who  never  allows  anyone, 
even  a  State,  to  forget  an  obligation. 

One  other  question  asked  by  your  cor¬ 
respondent.  “What  is  the  amount  of 
gold  deposited  by  the  Government  in 
banks  due  on  demand?”  The  amount 
of  money  in  banks,  National  deposi¬ 
taries,  the  day  I  called  at  the  Treasury 
was  a  little  over  34  millions.  This  is 
not  gold  necessarily,  but  money  subject 
to  check.  The  amount  of  Government 
monies  in  banks  varies  from  day  to  day. 
Occasionally  large  amounts  have  been 
deposited  to  prevent  panics,  but  that  is 
another  interesting  subject. 

The  amount  of  cash  in  the  Treasury 
varies  from  day  to  day,  and  the  amounts 
in  the  three  funds  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  also  vary.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  issues  a  daily  state¬ 
ment  at  the  close  of  each  day’s  business, 
a  copy  of  which  can  be  secured  by  any¬ 
one  on  request.  f.  n.  clark. 


The  Skunk  at  Law. 


Money  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 

D.  B.  C.j  Mound  City,  Mo. — -Will  you 
publish  amount  of  gold  in  U.  S.  treasury, 
and  amount  they  have  on  deposit  in  banks, 
that  is  due  on  demand?  I  see  in  state¬ 
ment  that  there  was  only  .$2,190,000  trans¬ 
ferred  from  McClung  to  Thompson.  Where 
is  the  gold  guarantee  fund? 

Ans. — At  the  U.  S.  Treasury  I  was 
permitted  to  copy  the  following  receipt : 
United  States  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  C. 

November  22,  1912. 

Received  from  Lee  McClung,  retiring 

’Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  Govern¬ 

ment  Funds  and  Securities  amounting  to 
$1,590,285,908.57  2-3,  for  which  receipts 
in  triplicate  have  been  given,  as  follows : 

U.  S.  Notes  .  $1,191,955.00 

Gold  Certificates  .  3,345,030.00 

Silver  Certificates  .  . .  4,010,739.00 

United  States  Cur¬ 
rency  in  process  of 

redemption  .  039,989.00 

National  Bank  Notes 
in  process  of  re¬ 
demption  .  22,818,690.39 

Gold  Coin  .  2,195.546.00 

Standard  Silver  Dollars  165,727.824.00 

Subsidiary  Silver  Coin  905.820.01 

Minor  Coin  .  10,120.10 

Total  Cash  .  $191,847,719.50 

Treasury  Transfer  Ac¬ 
count  .  $109,030,237.42 

U.  S.  Paper  Cur¬ 
rency  in  reserve...  379,884,500.00 

Incomplete  Gold  Cer¬ 
tiorates,  Series,  1900  870,000.00 

Bonds  and  other  se¬ 

curities  held  in  treas¬ 
ury  . 

Grand  Total  _ $1,590,285,908.57  2-3 

Signed,  carmi  Thompson. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  receipt  and 
was  made  in  triplicate-  in  order  that  the 
new  and  retiring  treasurer  could  each 
have  a  copy  and  there  should  be  one 
for  permanent  record  in  the  U.  S.  Treas¬ 
ury. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  cash  trans¬ 
ferred  was  $191,847,719.50.  This  is  called 
the  General  Fund.  The  gold  in  this 
fund  was  $2,195,546,  and  is  the  figure  to 
which  your  correspondent  refers  and 
perhaps  wonders  why  our  Uncle  Sam 
has  so  little  gold  in  his  pocket  when  we 
are  on  a  gold  basis.  Our  uncle  is  like 
most  of  his  nephews ;  he  carries  very 
little  gold  with  him,  although  his  cash 
is  very  much  larger.  In  this  instance 
the  gold  was  only  about  two  millions 
and  the  other  cash  about  190  millions. 
But  he  has  plenty  of  gold  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  Note  the  item  of  “U.  S.  paper  cur¬ 
rency  in  reserve,”  $379,884,500.  This 
amount  of  the  once  familiar  money, 
“greenbacks”  and  “Treasury  notes”  of 
1890,  is  held  in  the  Treasury  in  a  “re¬ 
serve  fund”  and  gold  coin  of  $100,000,000 
and  gold  bullion  of  $50,000,000,  a  total 
of  $150,000,000,  held  to  “redeem”  this 
paper  money  whenever  presented  to  the 
Treasury  for  redemption. 

There  is  still  a  third  fund  in  the 
Treasury  called  the  Trust  Fund.  Gold 
and  silver  arc  stacked  up  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  vaults,  held  for  the  redemption  of 
the  notes  and  certificates  for  which  they 
are  respectively  pledged  as  follows: 
“Gold  coin,  $867,487,363 ;  bullion,  $209.- 
115,806— $1,076,603,169  for  gold  certifi¬ 
cates  outstanding.  Silver  dollars,  $490,- 
255,000,  for  silver  certificates  outstand¬ 
ing.  Silver  dollars  of  1890,  $2,800,000. 
for  Treasury  notes.”  This  $1,569,658,169 
is  the  basis  of  our  gold  and  silver  paper 
money  in  general  circulation.  It  will 
be  noted  that  in  this  fund  there  was 
over  one  billion  of  gold.  It  thus  ap- 


The  sublime  selfishness  of  the  farmer 
shown  in  his  attitude  toward  our  gahie 
laws,  is  certainly  wonderful,  and  those 
laws  designed  to  protect  the  innocent  skunk 
seem  to  strike  him  as  particularly  obnox¬ 
ious.  Now  what  is  the  trivial  matter  of  a 
few  chickens  or  the  loss  of  a  few  dozen 
eggs  as  compared  with  the  pleasure  af¬ 
forded  the  fashionable  woman  of  our  day, 
by  the  possession  of  a  set  of  genuine  skunk 
furs?  True,  there  are  many  other  furs  as 
beautiful,  as  warm  and  as  durable,  but  from 
Paris,  maybe,  comes  the  word  that  the 
skunk  is  to  be  worn,  and  the  American 
woman  of  fashion  proceeds  to  purchase 
skunk  furs  at  a  very  high  price,  although 
other  kinds  of  furs  may  be  had  at  a  much 
lower  figure,  without  a  murmur. 

In  contrast  to  her  unselfish,  sacrificing 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  fashion,  stands 
the  farmer,  who  objects  to  the  State  in 
which  he  lives,  and  to  whose  support  he 
pays  taxes,  appropriating  his  farm  or  parts 
of  his  farm  for  breeding  places  for  the 
noble  skunk.  And,  too,  notwithstanding  the 
leniency  of  the  law  in  allowing  the  farmer 
to  kill  without  a  license  or  even  a  civil 
service  examination  any  skunk,  regardless 
of  rank,  that  becomes  a  nuisance,  or  may 
be  caught  destroying  property.  And  he 
may  kill  said  skunk  in  almost  any  manner 
which  may  strike  his  fancy ;  beat  him  on 
the  head  with  a  pole  taken  from  the  hen 
roost,  choke  him  with  the  bare  hands, 
shoot  him,  or  saturate  the  tail  with  a  so¬ 
lution  of  common  table  salt,  and  take  him 
alive,  in  which  case  chastisement  may  be 
administered  at  the  leisure  of  the  farmer. 
And  all  of  these  great  privileges  the  farmer 
does  not  seem  able  to  appreciate. 

Why  there  should  be  any  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  as  there  apparently  is,  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  law,  I  cannot  understand.  Some 
points  are  not  quite  clear  to  me  (I  being  a 
farmer),  but  to  the  man  of  intelligence  it 
should  be  very  simple.  As  1  understand 
the  law  the  skunk  who  shall  be  caught  com¬ 
mitting  nuisance  or  destroying  propertv,  or 
doing  damage,  etc.,  etc.,  may  be  killed  at 
any  time,  but  the  animal  must  not  be  found 
in  your  possession  out  of  season,  nor  the 
carcass  nor  the  skin  nor  any  part  of  afore¬ 
said  skuuk,  the  same  having  been  taken 
out  of  season.  What  would  be  more  sim¬ 
ple  when  on  going  to  your  hen  roost  in 
the  morning  and  finding  a  skunk,  than  to 
carefully  close  the  door,  run  and  get  a 
neighbor  to  act  as  witness ;  then  you  and 
the  neighbor  lay  low  until  the  animal  had 
killed  a  few  chickens.  You  would  now  have 
proof  of  damage,  also  evidence  of  destruc¬ 
tion  of  property,  then  request  the  neighbor 
to  kill  the  animal  while  you  finish  the 
chores.  Quito  likely  the  neighbor  will  re¬ 
fuse,  in  which  case  you  may  do  the  deed. 
Then  you  may  submit  the  clothes  you  have 
on  as  evidence  of  nuisance  on  the  part  of 
the  skunk.  You  may  now  bury  the  re¬ 
mains,  but  remember  this,  for  this  is  tDe 
most  important  point,  you  must  not  be 
caught  with  the  skunk  in  your  possession. 
Mark  the  burial  place  carefully,  for  if  the 
season  opens  in  a  reasonable  time,  I  see 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  dig  him  up 
and  remove  the  pelt.  It  is  not  evidence 
of  good  citizenship  to  hold  our  laws  up  to 
ridicule,  but  so  long  as  we  have  men  in 
our  legislature  who  are  too  thick-headed  to 
see  a  joke,  we  must  expect  that  it  will  be 
done.  a.  J.  hill. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


More  About  Poison  Ivy. 

The  section  of  New  Jersey  in  which  my 
farm  is  located  must  have  been  the  orig¬ 
inal  home  of  poison  ivy,  if  one  judged  by 
the  way  it  flourishes  there.  When  I  first 
bought  this  farm  three  years  ago,  nearly 
every  fence  post  on  the  farm  was  so  over¬ 
grown  with  poison  ivy  that  the  vines  ac¬ 
tually  held  up  the  old  rails,  hut  with  three 
years’  work,  there  is  not  a  poison  ivy  vine 
above  ground.  Some  of  the  workmen  were 
very  badly  poisoned  in  cleaning  out  the 
fences  and  I  myself  got  one  bad  case  of 
poison.  This  was  the  time  when  I  learned 
of  the  best  remedy  I  have  ever  come  across 
and  it  was  given  me  by  the  local  doctor, 
lie  sent  me  to  the  country  store  and  had 
me  buy  some  spirits  of  niter,  which  I  car¬ 
ried  about  with  me  in  a  bottle,  and  when 
the  itching  commenced,  I  would  applv  the 
niter.  This  quickly  allayed  the  itching. 
This  overcame  the  desire  for  scratching  and 
soon  the  poison  passed  away.  The  remedy 
is  so  simple  and  so  easy  to  apply  that  1 
would  like  all  the  readers  of  your  paper 
to  know  about  it.  t.  m.  c. 


is  the  best 
you,  because 


THE  Mitchell 
automobile  for 
it  is  the  most  efficient,  pow¬ 
erful,  reliable  and  convenient 
automobile  ever  offered  to  you  at 
a  moderate  price. 

You  know  that  those  are  the  four  qual¬ 
ities  your  car  must  have;  the  Mitchell  has 
them  and  many  others  that  you  will  like. 

The  power  and  efficiency  come  from  the 
new  Mitchell  T-head  motor  with  the  real 
long  stroke — six  and  seven  inches. 

The  reliability  is  guaranteed  by  the 
high  standards  maintained  through  78 
years  of  vehicle  building.  You  have 
learned  what  the  Mitchell  name  means — 
the  best  of  workmanship  and  materials. 

The  unequalled  convenience  of  the  Mitchell 
automobile  is  due  to  the  left  hand  drive  with 
center  control,  the  electric  starter  and  the  electric 
lighting  system. 

Comfort  is  assured  by  the  extra  long  wheel 
base,  the  deep  upholstery  and  the  French  Belaise 
springs. 

All  Mitchell  1913  cars  have  left  drive  and  center  control; 
Bosch  ignition  ;  Rayfield  carburetor  ;  Firestone  demountable 
rims  ;  rain-vision  windshield  ;  Jones  speedometer  ;  silk  mohair 
top  with  dust  cover;  Turkish  upholstered  cushions;  Timken 
front  axle  bearings;  gauges  on  the  dash  to  show  air  pressure 
and  oil  pressure  ;  gauge  in  gasoline  tank  showing  amount  of 
gasoline  it  contains  ;  and  a  portable  electric  lamp  which  also 
illuminates  the  instruments  on  the  dash. 

All  with  T-head  motor,  electric  self-starter, 
electric  lighting  system,  and  36-inch  wheels 


•  Motor 

7  passenger  Six  60  H.P.  4j4x7  i 
2 'or  5  passenger  Six  50  H.P.  4  x6  ii 
2  or  5  passenger  Four  40  H.P.  4^x7  “ 


Prices  P.  O.  8. 
Wheel  Base  Racine 


in. 
x6  in. 

in. 


144  in. 
132  in. 
120  in. 


$2,500 

1,850 

1,500 


DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


Mitchell-Lewis  Motor  Company 

Racine,  Wisconsin 

Mitchell  Motor  Co.,  of  New  York,  61st  St.  and  Broadway, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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FRUIT  FARM  IN  CENTRAL  INDIANA. 

II.  H.,  Andrews ,  Ind. — I  have  a  farm 
the  hill  region  of  Central  Indiana — Brown 
Co.  The  soil  is  sandy  to  clay  loam,  under¬ 
laid  with  shaly  sandstone.  I  believe  it 
to  be  first-class  fruit  land.  My  idea  is  to 
work  it  into  fruit  and  sheep ;  apples  and 
Blue  grass  ought  to  make  a  good  mutton. 
I  am  40  miles  from  Indianapolis,  nine  miles 
from  a  railroad,  over  the  hills.  My  plan 
is  to  set  orchard,  raise  sheep  and  chickens, 
and  when  the  orchard  comes  to  bearing, 
work  up  the  product  into  apple  butter, 
jelly,  cider  and  vinegar.  Can  this  be  done 
profitably?  Has  anyone  else  ever  tried  it 
as  a  main  proposition  ?  What  varieties 
would  you  recommend  of  apples,  plums  and 
peaches,  the  peach  to  be  used  as  fillers? 
Is  Gano  better  than  Ben  Davis,  and  why? 
Does  it  come  into  bearing  as  soon,  and 
bear  as  regularly  and  abundantly?  My 
list,  subject  to  revision  is :  Ben  Davis, 
Gano.  Stayman,  Winesap,  Grimes,  Arkansas 
Black,  Stark,  Kentucky  Cider  crab.  This 
Kentucky  Cider  crab  is  recommended  to 
me  by  J.  A.  Burten  of  Indiana.  Plums: 
Lombard,  Shropshire  Damson,  Bradshaw 
and  German  Prune.  Is  the  German  Prune 
better  than  other  prunes?  Peaches:  El- 
berta,  Salway,  Kalamazoo,  Burgess  Cling 
and  Oldmixon  Free. 

A  ns. — The  plan  of  growing  apples, 
sheep  and  chickens  as  the  leading  crops 
on  a  farm  in  central  Indiana  seems  all 
right,  provided  the  right  matt  and  the 
right  methods  of  handling  them  are  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  land  in  the  region  men¬ 
tioned  ought  to  bfe  good  enough  from 
the  description  given.  The  location  be¬ 
ing  nine  miles  from  a  railroad  is  not 
by  any  means  what  would  be  preferred, 
for  that  means  a  long  trip  by  team  or 
auto  and  “over  the  hills,”  which  not 
only  takes  time  and  hard  pulling,  but 
it  would  give  a  good  shaking  up  to 
everything  that  goes  over  the  road.  The 
real  profit  in  the  chicken  business  is  in 
eggs,  and  they  are  not  benefited  any  by 
a  long  and  rough  trip  in  very  hot  or 
very  cold  weather  or  over  a  rough  road. 
And  the  same  is  true  of  apples  and 
peaches,  but  as  the  plan  is  to  make 
them  into  apple  butter  and  peach  butter, 
jell}',  cider  and  vinegar,  instead  of  sell¬ 
ing  them  in  the  fresh  state,  the  jolting 
would  make  no  difference.  The  products 
of  the  sheep,  mutton  and  wool  would 
be  easy  enough  to  transport  safely  over 
any  kind  of  roads.  But  I  have  never 
heard  of  anyone  planting  an  orchard 
for  the  express  purpose  of  working  up 
the  fruit  at  home  altogether,  and  yet  I 
believe  it  would  pay  well  enough.  The 
more  finished  product  would  represent 
more  cash  income  for  labor  expended. 

The  plan  of  planting  peach  trees  as 


fillers  in  the  apple  orchard  I  think 
in  'Wrong,  for  they  will  injure  the  apple 
trees  in  some  measure  before  they  have 
attained  their  full  development.  This  I 
have  seen  done  many  times  and  have 
tried  it  myself  with  injurious  results. 
I  would  plant  early  bearing  apples  as 
fillers  instead,  and  cut  them  out  when 
their  room  is  needed.  If  I  wanted  to 
grow  peaches  I  would  plant  them  on  a 
tract  by  themselves.  They  need  differ¬ 
ent  cultivation,  different  spraying,  and 
their  roots  are  far  too  greedy  for  close 
association  with  the  apple  roots.  The 
sheep  must  be  kept  out  of  the  orchards, 
except  in  case  the  apple  trees  are  trained 
with  quite  tall  trunks  and  the  sheep 
well  fed  with  grain,  so  as  to  keep  them 
from  wanting  to  gnaw  the  bark  off  the 
trees,  and  also  that  their  manure  would 
add  materially  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  thus  help  make  the  apple  crop. 
All  the  fallen  apples  they  eat  will  be 
turned  into  manure  and  wool,  and  thus 
may  be  easily  and  profitably  marketed. 
The  chickens  could  use  the  orchards  of 
all  kinds  as  ranges,  and  this  would  be 
a  benefit  rather  than  an  injury  to  the 
trees. 

The  varieties  mentioned  are  mostly 
good,  in  my  opinion,  except  the  Ben 
Davis  apple,  which  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  for  planting  since  we  have  Black 
Ben  and  Gano.  They  are  both  of  equally 
poor  quality  with  Ben  Davis,  but  they 
are  much  darker  red  and  more  salable, 
in  case  the  fruit  is  to  be  sold  fresh. 
And  the  Black  Ben  is  more  attractive 
in  color  than  Gano.  They  are  all  about 
equal  in  early  and  abundant  bearing, 
and  also  in  hardiness  and  vigor  of  tree. 
Arkansas  Black  is  nothing  extra  in  bear¬ 
ing  or  in  the  quality  of  its  fruit,  and  I 
would  not  plant  it.  The  Hewes  (or 
Kentucky)  crab  is  fit  only  for  cider,  but 
for  this  purpose  it  is  excellent.  The 
German  prune  is  the  best  of  its  class 
for  the  Eastern  States,  because  it  is 
little  affected  by  the  curculio. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


"Is  you  gwine  ter  let  dat  mewel  do 
as  he  please?”  asked  Uncle  Ephraim’9 
wife.  “Wha’s  you'  will  power?”  "My 
will  power’s  all  right,”  he  answered. 
"You  jest  want  ter  come  out  hyar  an’ 
measure  dis  here  mewel’s  won’t  power.” 
— Christian  Register. 


CROPS. 

GOVERNMENT  CROP  REPORT. 

The  final  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  are  as  follows  : 


Acreage  Bushels 

Corn  . .  107,083.000  3,124,740,000 

Wheat  .  45,814,000  730,267,000 

Oats  .  37.917,000  1,418,337,000 

Barley  .  7,530,000  223,824,000 

Rye  . 2,117,000  35,604,000 

Buckwheat  _  841,000  19,249,000 

Ifinseed  .  2,851,000  28,073,000 

Rice .  722,800  25,054.000 


Potatoes  . •  3,711.000  420.647,00(1 

Hay  .  49,530,000  tons  72,691.000 


The  leading  States  in  corn  acreage  and 


production  were : 

Acreage 

Bushels 

Illinois  . 

10,658.000 

426.230,000 

Iowa  . 

10,047.000 

432.031,000 

Missouri  . 

7.622.000 

243.904.000 

Nebraska  . 

7,609.000 

1S2. 6 16,000 

Kansas  . 

7,575.000 

174.225,000 

Texas  . 

7.300.000 

153.300,000 

Oklahoma  . 

5,44S,000 

101,878,000 

Indiana  . 

4.947.000 

199.364,000 

Ohio  . . 

4,075.000 

174,410,000 

Georgia  . 

3,910,000 

53,958.000 

Kentucky  . 

3,600.000 

109.440,000 

Tennessee  . 

3.332.000 

88,298.000 

Alabama  . . 

3.150.000 

54.180,000 

Mississippi  .... 

3.106,000 

56.840,000 

N.  Carolina  ... 

2,808,000 

51,106,000 

S.  Dakota  .... 

2.495.000 

76.347,000 

Arkansas  . 

2,475.000 

50.490.000 

Minnesota  .... 

2.266.000 

78.177.000 

Virginia  . 

1 .980.000 

47,520,000 

Lousiana  . 

1 .805.000 

32.490.000 

Wisconsin  . 

1.632.000 

58.262,000 

Michigan  ..... 

1,625.000 

55,250,000 

Pennsylvania  . . 

1.449.000 

61  582,000 

West  Ya . 

725.000 

24,505.000 

Maryland  . 

670.000 

24,455.000 

Florida  . 

655,000 

5,815,000 

New  York  . 

512.000 

19,763,000 

Colorado" . 

420.000 

8,736.000 

N.  Dakota  .... 

828.000 

8,758.000 

New  Jersey  . . . 

273.000 

10.374,000 

.Delaware  . 

195.000 

6.630.000 

Connecticut  . . . 

60.000 

8.000,000 

California  .... 

52.000 

1 ,924,000 

Massachusetts  . 

47.000 

2,1 15.000 

Vermont  . 

45,000 

1,800.000 

New  Hampshire 

23,000 

1,058.000 

Maine  . 

16.000 

640,000 

Connecticut  gave  the  highest  yield  per 
acre,  50  bushels.  New  Hampshire,  46; 
Massachusetts,  45 :  Iowa.  43 ;  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania.  42;  Rhode  Island,  41  :  Maine. 
Vermont.  Indiana  and  Illinois.  40;  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  38 ;  California,  37. 


Thousands  of  men  were  out  January  6 
in  an  effort  to  save  from  further  damage 
by  cold  weather  Southern  California's 
orange  and  lemon  crop,  valued  at  $50,000,- 
000.  The  loss  caused  by  the  previous 
night's  freeze  cannot  he  estimated  accu¬ 
rately,  hut  it  was  so  serious  growers  and 
Citrus  experts  say.  that  it  will  have  an 
appreciable  effect  on  the  price  of  fruit. 
Smudge  pots  by  the  thousands  smouldered 
or  blazed,  emitting  dense  clouds  of  smoke, 
which  it  was  hoped  would  raise  the  tem¬ 


perature  in  the  orchards  and  groves  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  prevent  further  freezing  of  fruit 
on  the  trees.  Hardly  more  than  a  tenth 
of  the  orange  crop  has  been  shipped.  The 
remainder  will  show  serious  losses.  From 
Sail  Bernardino  to  Los  Angeles  every  acre 
of  oranges  and  lemons  was  reported  frozen. 
Only  one-fifth  of  the  crop  could  be  saved, 
it  was  asserted.  If  this  be  true,  the  total 
loss  on  150, 000  acres  of  fruit  will  amount 
to  close  to  $40,000,000.  More  conserva¬ 
tive  estimates,  however,  figured  the  total 
damage  at  $20,000,000.  Between  $5,000,- 
OOO  and  $8,000,000  of  this  sum  will  be 
the  loss  to  railroads  in  curtailed  freight 
receipts. 

The  fruit  growers  in  this  section  are 
planting  peach  trees  this  year  in  large 
quantities ;  Elberta  and  Belle  of  Georgia 
are  in  the  lead.  Apples  and  Kiefifer  pears 
are  coming  in  for  their  share.  It  seems 
that  the  people  from  the  apple  section  in 
New  York  think  we  could  not  grow  apples, 
but  it  has  been  proven  that  we  can,  and  in 
the  near  future  central  Delaware  will  put 
grapes  in  New  York  markets  earlier  and 
with  a  finer  flavor  than  their  own  product. 
The  farmers  have  most  of  their  farm  work 
done  and  are  cutting  fire  wood  and  prepar¬ 
ing  to  move  at  the  first  of  the  year.  Corn 
is  selling  at  railroad  for  50  cents ;  wheat, 
$1  per  bushel ;  white  potatoes,  35  cents 
per  basket :  sweet  potatoes,  45  to  50  cents 
er  bushel ;  apples,  $2.50  to  $3  per  barrel ; 
utter,  25  to  35  cents  according  to  quality  ; 
eggs  from  30  to  35  cents  per  dozen,  norses 
are  selling  at  public  sales  from  $50  to 
$150  according  to  age  and  ability ;  mules 
from  $150  to  $400  per  pair;  cows,  $25  to 
$50  according  to  age.  The  writer,  while 
walking  down  the  street  in  Dover,  saw  in 
a  coal  dealer’s  window  a  pair  of  balances 
with  a  lump  representing  gold  on  one  end 
and  a  lump  of  coal  on  the  other,  showing 
that  coal  was  on  an  equal  with  gold  and 
more  of  a  necessary  at  the  present  time. 
"While  the  city  man  sits  in  his  house 
shivering  with  cold,  goes  down  the  cellar 
to  fill  the  furnace,  looks  at  the  small  pile 
and  thinks  of  the  price  advancing,  the 
farmer  is  toasting  his  shins  by  a  roaring 
wood  fire  these  cold  Winter  nights  reading 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  enjoying  life. 

Dover,  Del.  d.  c. 

The  following  prices  prevail  at  this  time 
in  tliis  locality  :  Wheat,  per  bushel,  $1.03  : 
oats,  30 ;  barley,  55 ;  rye,  57 ;  corn,  per 
100  pounds,  57;  clover  seed.  Little  Red, 
per  bushel.  $9;  Alsike,  $10;  Timothy  seed. 
$1.  No.  1  Timothy  hay  per  ton  baled. 
$11  ;  No.  1  mixed,  balixl,  $10.50  No.  1 
clover,  haled,  $11;  baled  straw.  $6:  milch 
cows  range  from  $45  to  $75 ;  fat  cat¬ 
tle.  per  100  pounds,  from  $5  to  $6.50 ; 
veal  calves.  $7  to  $8  ;  hogs.  $5  to  $7.  The 
farmers  who  have  apples  to  sell  have  been 
retailing  thorn  at  $1  per  bushel,  but  I 
notice  the  stores  are  selling  them  for  50 
cents  per  peck.  Butter  is  worth  25  cents 
per  pound  ;  poultry,  10  cents  a  pound.  In 
regard  to  borrowing  money  from  the  banks 
on  individual  note,  will  say  I  have  had  no 
trouble  to  get  what  money  I  wanted  at 
6% ;  the  loan  companies  will  loan  onc- 
lialf  up  to  two-thirds  the  value  of  farm 
property.  A.  T.  k. 

Celina,  O. 


DON’T  PAY  FREIGHT  ON  WATER 


USE 


NIAGARA  BRAND  SOLUBLE  SULPHUR  COMPOUND 


Takes  the  Place  of  the  Lime-Sulphur  Liquid 


IN  DRY  FORM 

Dissolves  Instantly  in  COLD  or  HOT  WATER 

We  have  been  manufacturing  lime-sulphur  solution  for  eight  years  and  perhaps  have  manufactured  more  of  this  material  than  any  other 
company  in  the  business  and  finally  succeeded  about  two  years  ago  in  putting  out  a  material  in  dry  form.  Last  year  about  one  thousand 
fruit  growers  used  this  preparation  and  the  results  were  so  satisfactory  that  we  were  compelled  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  it  on  a  very 
extensive  scale. 

This  material  is  not  JUST  as  good  BUT  FAR  superior  to  lime-sulphur  solution,  as  past  results  have  shown  it  is  much  quicker  in  controlling 

San  Jose  scale  and  fungus  diseases,  and  also  has  controlled  Aphis  at  the  same  time.  It  is  put  up  in  the  following  size  drums:  100,  50,  25,  10, 

% 

5  and  1  pound. 


A  100-pound  drum  is  equivalent  to  a 
600-pound  barrel  of  lime  and  sulphur 
solution,  therefore  carrying  only  l/%th  the 
freight  rate. 


40V/IAfTdGEh  it  has  over  lime-sulphur  solution s 

MUCH  CHEAPER. 

Does  not  CRYSTALLIZE. 

No  LEAKAGE. 

Will  keep  indefinitely  in  any  climate. 


No  barrels  to  return. 

No  WATER  to  pay  freight  on. 

Will  control  San  Jose  scale  in  FOUR  days. 
Sticks  like  paint. 


Fill  in 
this  form 
and  mnil  to 
NIAGARA 
SPRAYER  Cfl. 
Middleport,  N.  V. 


The  above  statements  are  backed  by  Government  Fruit  Grower  and  Experiment  Station  reports  covering  a  period  of  two  years 

THE  MOST  TALKED  OF  SPRAY  MATERIAL  IN  AMERICA 

Patented  in  United  States  and  Canada.  Guaranteed  by  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO.,  Middleport,  New  York,  Under  the  Insecticide  Act  ef  1910.  Serial  Ns.  192 


The  following  are  some  of  our  largest  distributing  agents  : 

Chas  H.  Childs  Co.,  Utica,  New  York  Buhl  Sons  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Frost  Insecticide  Co.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Hibbard,  Spencer  Bartlett  &  Co.,  Chicago  Meyer  Bros.  Drug  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  Morrell  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Niagara  Brand  Spray  Co.,  Ltd.,  Burlington,  Ont.,  Canada  I.  W.  Scott  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Name . 

P.  O . 

State . 

Acres  of  Fruit. 

What  kind. 

Interested  in  Power  Sprayer....  Yesor  No  V  We  Manufacture  All  Kinds  of  Spraying  Machines  and  Spraying  Materials 

Interested  in  Hand  Sprayer . Yes  or  No 

“  “  Soluble  Sulphur 

Compound . Yesor  No 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  NOW  WHILE  YOU  CAN  GET  IT.  Write  for  circular  and  descriptive  matter 


“  Lime  Sulphur  Solution . Yes  or  No 

“  Arsenate  of  Lead . Yes  or  No 

“  SULPHUR . Yes  or  No 

.Yes  or  No 


NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY 

MIDDLEPORT,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


Spray  Fittings  or  Accessories 
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TRUCK  IN  LOUISIANA. 

I  must  go  into  truck  raising  for  the 
northern  market  as  the  boll-weevil  and  free 
sugar  make  it  impossible  to  grow  same  for 
a  cash  crop,  but  will  truck  do  it?  We  can 
grow  lettuce,  onions,  and  cabbage  during 
Winter,  string  beans,  egg  plants,  tomatoes, 
cucumbers,  from  end  of  February  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  What  kinds  of  these  vegetables 
would  you  suggest  if  you  were  in  my 
place?  Also  what  kind  of  Lima  beans  are 
best  to  plant,  bush  or  pole?  Also  why 
were  latter  quoted  November  16  at  .$1  to 
$2.50  per  bushel  and  November  28  $4  to 
$5  per  bushel?  What  is  the  size  of  a 
half  barrel  basket,  and  weight  of  a  bushel 
of  Lima  beans,  shelled  or  in  the  hulls,  size 
of  tomato,  egg  plant  and  cucumber  box 
and  weight  of  string  beans,  bushel? 

p.  w. 

Growing  garden  truck  successfully  means 
far  more  expenditure  for  manure,  fertilizers 
and  labor  than  general  farming,  for,  no 
matter  how  naturally  fertile  your  soil  may 
be,  the  best  garden  crops  are  grown  only 
by  the  heaviest  sort  of  fertilization  and 
careful  and  skillful  cultivation.  In  fact 
market  gardening  is  a  very  difficult  occu¬ 
pation  from  growing  cotton  or  sugar.  Some 
farmers,  in  fact  thousands  of  them,  in  the 
boll-weevil  country,  are  still  making  good 
crops  of  cotton,  by  following  the  advice  of 
the  experts  who  have  studied  the  condi¬ 
tions,  and  whether  a  farmer  there  should 
give  up  cotton  and  go  to  raising  perisha¬ 
ble  garden  truck  will  depend  greatly  on 
the  skill  of  the  man  as  a  gardener.  Cer¬ 
tainly  you  can  grow  in  your  climate  cer¬ 
tain  half  hardy  things  like  lettuce,  cab¬ 
bages  and  onions  during  the  Winter,  but 
even  these  will  bring  little  profit  if  the 
crop  is  of  inferior  character.  It  is  only 
the  best  that  pays  well.  And  the  same  is 
true  of  the  Summer  or  early  Spring  crops. 
It  is  skill  and  heavy  fertilization  and  good 
cultivation  that  pays.  Now,  whether  it 
will  pay  you  or  not  is  a  question  I  cannot 
answer,  not  knowing  your  adaptability  to 
the  work  or  your  knowledge  or  skill  as  a 
gardener.  It  will  not  only  take  skill,  but 
the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  more  money 
per  acre  for  growing  truck  than  in  growing 
cotton  or  sugar.  Now  as  to  the  crops  you 
name.  The  Large  White  Lima  bean  is  not 
suited  to  your  climate  and  is  always  un¬ 
productive  in  the  South  as  compared  with 
the  Small  Lima  or  Sieva.  There  is  a  large 
Lima  that  does  fairly  well.  This  is  the 
thick  or  potato  Lima,  grown  by  various 
names,  such  as  Dreer’s  Lima,  etc.  The 
original  or  pole  variety  of  this  will  do 
very  well  in  the  South,  and  the  newest 
type  of  this  in  the  bush  form  is  the  Ford- 
hook.  This  too  will  yield  very  well  in  the 
South  in  heavily  manured  soil,  and  prob¬ 
ably  it  would  pay  better  than  the  pole 
variety.  Conditions  in  California  are  such 
that  that  State  has  practically  a  cinch  on 
the  Lima  bean  culture  for  the  ripe  market. 
But  you  can  ship  early  Lima  beans  north 
to  advantage  in  the  hull.  Prices  for  all 
these  things  vary  greatly  with  the  supply 
and  demand,  and  why  they  should  be  at 
one  price  in  one  month  and  another  the 
next  month  or  week  depends  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  supply  and  demand.  The  size  of  a 
half  barrel  basket  is  a  bushel  and  a  half. 
The  Louisiana  weight  for  dry  beans  is  60 
pounds  to  the  bbsliel.  I  know  of  no 
weight  by  law  for  beans  green  in  the  hulls. 
Tomatoes  are  usually  shipped  in  the 
Southern  carriers  that  hold  six  baskets. 
Egg  plants  and  string  beans  are  shipped 
in  baskets,  either  bushel  baskets  or  half 
barrel  baskets,  and  the  same  is  the  ease 
with  cucumbers  and  string  beans.  These 
baskets  have  a  wooden  cover  fastened  by 
wire  clamps.  Lettuce  also  is  shipped  in 
half  barrel  basket  or  in  barrels. 

W.  F.  3IASSEY. 


Sulphur  Pyrites. 

I  note  your  editorial,  page  1290,  advising 
use  of  pyrites  as  sulphur.  This  may  be  all 
right,  but  along  the  highway  from  Doris, 
Mass.,  to  Charlemont,  Mass.,  where  that 
has  been  drawn,  the  wash  from  road  kills 
all  vegetation,  and  the  mine  water  in  the 
brook  kills  all  fish  and  frogs  and  where 
overflowing,  the  vegetation.  Maybe  some 
other  cause,  but  I  should  want  to  investi¬ 
gate  before  advising  its  use.  T.  J. 

Connecticut. 

We  would  never  advise  any  such  extreme 
use  of  sulphur.  Only  a  few  hundred  pounds 
per  acre  would  be  safe  as  an  experiment. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  our  scientific  men 
say  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  this  idea 
of  sulphur  as  a  fertilizer.  We  think  it  is 
worth  trying  out. 


then  dry  and  work  on  a  pulley  horse  till 
soft  as  a  kid  glove.  Then  work  with  pum¬ 
ice  stone  till  all  the  shreds  of  flesh  are 
taken  off,  and  if  all  goes  well  you  will 
have  a  nice  rug,  otherwise  you  will  have 
something  to  throw  away.  I  do  not  expect 
anyone  not  used  to  tanning  will  make  much 
of  a  success  at  tanning  hides  with  the  hair 
on.  as  it  needs  an  experienced  eye  and  hand 
to  tell  when  in  the  right  stage  to  handle, 
but  no  one  will  err  in  getting  a  hide  too 
SOft.  EDW.  A.  COLLINS. 

Connecticut. 


A  Cheap  Icehouse. 

About  March  1  I  decided  I  would  like  to 
have  some  ice  to  use  during  the  Summer, 
so  I  selected  a  good  dry  place  where  no 
water  would  run  under  and  shoveled  the 
snow  all  away,  then  went  to  the  woods 
and  cut  12  poles  about  12  feet  long.  I 
then  took  a  sharp  crowbar  and  dug  out 
about  six  or  eight  inches  of  frozen  earth 
so  as  to  have  some  support  to  help  keep 
the  sides  from  spreading  out.  I  then  took 
some  old  roof  boards  taken  from  a  barn 
roof  that  had  been  taken  down  and  after 
getting  three  poles  held  up  I  fastened  these 
old  roof  boards  inside  of  the  poles,  so  they 
would  not  be  crowded  off  as  they  might  if 
put  on  the  outside. 

After  getting  the  first  side  up  the  others 
were  an  easy  task,  and  I  soon  had  a  very 
crude-looking  icehouse  built  with  only  12 
green  poles  and  about  500  feet  of  old  roof 
boards  with  old  hay  wire  to  keep  the  tops 
of  poles  from  spreading ;  there  was  no 
roof  except  the  clouds  and  sky.  I  then 
put  about  10  inches  of  fresh  sawdust  In 
the  bottom  and  then  I  was  ready  for  the 
ice,  and  placed  it  about  one  foot  away 
from  each  side  and  put  sawdust  around 
each  layer  as  soon  as  placed,  and  filled  all 


cracks  and  holes  with  dry  snow.  I  put  in 
four  layers  of  42  cakes  each,  and  then 
covered  with  about  one  foot  of  sawdust. 
Some  said  it  would  not  keep  and  some 
thought  it  would,  as  I  had  plenty  of 
ventilation  over  head. 

I  used  all  I  needed  and  gave  to  my 
neighbor  all  they  asked  for  at  odd  times, 
perhaps  a  dozen  cakes,  and  about  Novem¬ 
ber  1  I  still  had  plenty  left  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  layer  was  still  about  four  inches 
thick,  with  the  second  layer  not  all  used 
yet.  I  do  not  wish  others  to  follow  my 
way,  as  it  was  rough  looking  and  not 
artistic,  but  it  kept  ice  all  Summer,  and 
that  was  more  than  some  expensive  houses 
have  done..  My  ice  pen  did  not  cost  me 
over  one  dollar  to  build,  and  I  still  have 
the  material  on  hand.  I  don’t  know  how 
to  build  'an  icehouse,  but  I  know  how  to 
keep  ice  in  the  Summer.  We  must  keep 
the  warm  air  away  from  it,  and  I  think 
plenty  of  sawdust  a  good  help.  P.  J.  B. 

Galway,  N.  Y. 


Fertilizer  for  Strawberries 

What  is  the  best  commercial  fertilizer 
for  strawberries?  Soil  is  a  dark  sandy 
loam,  has  a  cover  crop  of  clover,  rye  and 
turnips,  but  latter  did  not  make  much  of 
a  growth.  h.  h. 

Indiana. 

A  mixture  of  400  pounds  dried  blood. 
1,200  pounds  fine  bone  and  400  pounds 
sulphate  of  potash,  will  make  a  ton  of 
superior  strawberry  fertilizer.  This  is  not 
the  cheapest  mixture  you  can  put  together, 
but  it  will  produce  fruit. 


When  father  drove  old  Dobbin  he  sat  upon 
his  load 

And  frowned  on  every  chauffeur  who 
wanted  half  the  road. 

When  father  got  an  auto  his  feelings 
seemed  to  switch  ; 

He  glared  at  every  horse  he  met  unless  It 
took  the  ditch.  — Credit  Lost. 


A  FARMER’S  GARDEN 


Building  Hay  Barracks. 

What  can  your  readers  tell  us  about  hay 
barracks?  We  are  short  of  barn  room  and 
think  that  a  hay  barrack  will  help  solve 
the  problem.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a 
portable  barrack?  What  I  wish  to  know 
most  is  how  the  roof  is  made  to  slide  up 
and  down.  G.  b.  s. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  best  way  is  to  call  for  ex¬ 
perience.  In  New  Jersey  our  barracks  are 
made  by  setting  four  posts  solidly  and 
framing  them  together.  Holes  are *  bored 
in  these  posts.  A  four-sided  roof  fits  over 
or  into  these  posts  so  that  it  will  raise  or 
fall.  It  is  held  up  by  pins  put  into  the 
post  holes.  The  roof  is  raised  one  corner 
at  a  time,  leaving  the  space  between  two 
holes  and  inserting  the  pin. 


TS  without  real  serious  meaning  to 
many  thousand  farmers  because 
they  think  it  is  too  hard  work  or. 
it  is  not  convenient  to  work  a  horse. 
So  many  farmers  fail  to  understand 
what  truly  wonderful  possibilities 
there  are  in  modem  hand  tools 

IRONAQE 


do  all  of  the  sowing,  hoeing,  cultivating, 
weeding,  furrowing,  ridging,  etc.,  in  any 
garden,  with  better  results,  far  less  work 
and  some  real  pleasure  for  the  operator. 
S8  or  more  combinations  at  $3.50  to  $12,00. 
Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and  write  us 
for  new  booklet.  “Gardening  with 
Modern  Tools'*  also  copy  of  our  paper 
“Iron  Age  Farm  and  Garden 
News'* — both  are  free. 

BATEMAN  M’F’GCO. 

Box  1022  Grenloch.N.  J. 


®  . 


A  New  Model  of  the 
Silent  Gray  Fellow 

TV/TORE  pulling  power  at  low  speeds,  more 
power  on  the  hills,  more  reserve  power  for 
sand  and  mud.  That  was  the  demand  our  en¬ 
gineers  set  out  to  satisfy  by  building  the 

MAKMYb" 
nAVIMM 


(5  actual  horse-power — 35  cubic  inches  piston  displace¬ 
ment).  Dynamometer  tests  show  that  this  motor  develops 
166  per  cent,  more  power  at  5  miles  per  hour  than  even 
the  former  4  horse-power  Harley- Davidson,  which  was 
the  acknowledged  leader  in  its  class.  145  per  cent,  more 
power  at  10  miles  an  hour,  80  per  cent,  more  power  at 
20  miles  an  hour. 

It  will  climb  hills,  pull  through  sand  and  over  roads 
impassable  to  the  average  automobile.  The  “5-35”  motor 
will  pick  up  from  a  standing  start  to  forty  miles  an  hour 
in  300  feet.  At  low  speeds  this  machine  develops  more 
power  than  some  twin  cylinder  machines  with  higher  horse 
power  rating. 

The  Ful-Floteing  Seat  (an  exclusive  Harley-Davidson 
feature)  places  14  inches  of  springs  between  the  rider  and 
the  bumps.  The  springs  absorb  all  jolts,  jars  and  vibra¬ 
tions,  making  the  Harley-Davidson  ride  as  easy  as  the 
highest  priced  touring  car. 

The  Free  Wheel  Control  (another  exclusive  Harley- 
Davidson  feature)  is  incorporated  in  each  model  this 
year.  This  device  enables  the  rider  to  stop  and  start  his 
machine  by  the  mere  shifting  of  a  lever,  thus  doing  away 
entirely  with  the  tiresome  pedaling  and  the  objection¬ 
able  running  alongside  to  start. 

Description  of  these  and  other  features  on  request. 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  CO. 

654  A  Street  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


(0  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

W©  ship  on  approval  without  &  cent 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  DON’T 
PAY  A  GENT  if  jou  are  not  satisfied 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  days. 

DO  NOT  BUY  of  tires  from  anyone 

at  any  price  until  you  racelv.  our  latest 
art  catalogs  illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  mud  hare  learned  our  unheard  of 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 
flUC  nPHT  *»  all  it  Will  coat- you  te 
WfcWI  write  a  postal  and  every¬ 
thing  will  be  tent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  Do  not  wait,  writ,  it  now 
TIRES,  Coaster  -  Brake  rear 
wheels,  lamps,  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 

Moad  Cydo  Qo.  Dept.  Fsu  Chicago 


CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD  HI., 

DRAULIC  PRESS  produces  more  older') 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  is 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER 

Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  also  cid9r  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine-  . 

?;ar  generators,  eto.  Cata- 
og  free.  We  are  manufac¬ 
turers,  not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  00. 

(Oldest  *nd  largest  manufacturers  of  older 
presses  ia  the  world.) 

137  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohlfi 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Oortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  ¥.  . 


Tanning  a  Deer’s  Hide. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  will  work  on  a 
deerskin,  but  I  had  fine  results  on  a  big 
tom-cat  skin  by  tacking  it  hair  down  on  a 
board,  scraping  off  all  fat  and  flesh,  and 
rubbing  in,  several  times,  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  salt  and  powdered  alum.  It 
dried  pretty  stiff,  but  soon  got  flexible  used 
as  a  mat,  and  the  hair  stayed  in.  But  I 
fancy  the  latter  depends  largely  on  the  time 
of  year.  Thomas  departed  a  life  devoted  to 
pleasure  and  music  on  a  moonlight  night  in 
February.  f.  c. 

I  notice  an  inquiry  as  to  how  to  tan  a 
deerskin  with  hair  on.  Soak  hide  till  full 
of  water,  then  with  a  beaming  knife  on  a 
heavy  slab  set  up  about  breast  high,  softeu 
the  hide  thoroughly  and  then  cover  thor¬ 
oughly  with  fine  salt  and  powdered  alum, 
then  double  together  and  let  lie  three  or 
four  days,  depending  on  the  weather.  Then 
beam  again,  then  wet  with  hen  manure 
water,  let  lie  24  hours,  then  beam  again, 


*flew  e/feUcutd 

Stone  Crustier 

Good  roads,  concrete  sidewalks,  stable  floors, 
troughs,  etc.,  will  add  hundreds  of  dollars  to  the 
value  of  your  property.  New  Holland  Stone 
Crushers  are  powerful,  rigid,  easy  and  cheap  to 
operate.  Will  pulverize  alt  stone  for  your  own 
use-crush  stone  for  your  neighbors  and  town¬ 
ship  and  make  big  money.  whole  Free 
month’s  trial  free.  Write  for 
catalog  and  low  prices. 

NEW HOLLAND 
MACHINE 
Box  41  ,New 


Plan  Now  for  Bigger 
Crops  Next  Summer 

T  OOK  over  your  fields  and  plan  to 
'  make  each  of  them  yield  more 
and  at  the  same  time  enrich  the  soil 
for  future  years. 

“Soil  Fertility”  and  “ The  Grass  Crop,” 
and  for  Hubbard's  1913  Almanac,  containing  valuable  information 
about  soil,  fertilizers  and  other  farm  subjects.  Sent  free  to  any 
address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Dept.  A.  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


Write  for  our  booklets, 
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January,  18, 


Star  or  Wonder  Blackberry 

A  wonder  indeed  !  in  growth,  in  excel¬ 
lence,  inproductiveness.  Berries  large  and 
luscious,  bears  in  clusters  like  a  grape  for 
two  months.  A  single  plant  has  yielded 
over  two  bushels  in  a  year.  Headquarters 
for  St.  Regis  Everbearing,  the  best  red 
Raspberry,  and  Caco  by  far  the  choicest  of 
all  hardy  Grapes.  A  full  assortment  of 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 

fi  Grapes,  Currants  and  Gooseber- 

I  ries:  Garden  Roots,  Hardy  Per- 

ennial  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Vines, 
Evergreen  and  Shade  Trees, 
nujwSaC  Roses,  Hedge  Plants,  etc.  lllus- 
UfiilSt  trated  descriptive  catalog  re- 
plct.e  withculturalinstructions, 
free  to  everybody.  Establislied 
1878;  2<J0  acres;  quality  unsur- 
I  passed;  prices  low 

loVPTTy  J- T. L0VETT-  Box  162,  Litt,e  sllvBr-  N> 


REES  at  Hal  f  Agents  R*ices 


I>lreet  to  the  Planter  at  Wholesale 

Guaranteed  First  Class,  True  to  Name  and 
Free  from  Disease.  Delivered  in  good 
condition  FREIGHT  PAID. 

Apples  Sc.,  Peach  6c.,  Cherry  7  c.  Send  for  FREE 
WHOLESALE  CATALOG  ot  a  complete  line. 
THE  WM.  J.  REILLY  NUUSEUIES,  22  Osslan  St, 
IIuiihvIIIo,  N.  Y. 


Be  a  Grower 
of  Fine  Fruit 


Surprising  how  much  fruit  can  be  grown  1 
and  with  what  small  care,  even  on  small  | 
space.  Prices  you  get  make  i  t  pay 

Big  Profits 

Our  trees  are  healthy,  clean,  inspected  I 
and  guaranteed  true  to  label.  We  sell! 
direct.  No  agents.  Prices  about  half! 
what  others  ask.  Some  fine  bargains  at  f 
special  pi  ices.  Send  for  catalogue. 

WOOOLAWN  NURSERIES,  allen  L.WOOD  | 
591  Culver  Road,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Great  Crops  of 

Strawberries 

and  How  to  Grow  Them 

IS  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book  of  expert  information 
written  by  America’s  most 
successful  strawberry  grow¬ 
er.  It  gives  the  famous  Kel¬ 
logg  sure-crop  method  and 
explains  just  how  Pedigree 
Plants  are  grown  on  the 
great  Kellogg  plant  farms 
in  Michigan,  Oregon  and 
Idaho.  Any  man,  woman, 
boy  or  girl,  who  reads  this 
book  can  grow  big  crops  and  get  big  prices. ,,  Straw¬ 
berries  yield  more  dollars  per  acre  than  any  other  crop. 
Our  book  tells  the  whole  story.  It's  FREE  to  you. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.  Box  480,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


fltoJhere'5  Money 
In  Strawberries 


Tes,  sir,  there’s  big  money  In 
them  If  you  start  with  the  right 
kind  of  plants— the  sure  grow  kind. 

Baldwin  Plants 

are  all  large  and  healthy.  They  are  northern 

grown,  have  heavy  roots  and  are  fully  guaranteed. 

Read  Our  Guarantee 

All  plants  are  guaranteed  to  be  first-class  and  true 
to  name,  packed  to  reach  you  in  good  condition,  (by 
express)  and  to  please  you,  or  your  money  back. 

This  same  guarantee  applies  to  our  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Currant  and  Grape  plants,  Seed  Potatoes, 
etc.  Send  for  our  new  big  catalog  now.  Get  started. 

0.  A.  D.  BALDWIN,  R.R.  15,  Bridflman,  Mich. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS-^,ik“”i;rB’„0*te 

sale  price.  Big  supply  Apple  and  Peach  Trees.  Privet 

Hedging.  The  Westminster  Nursery.  Westminster,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  my  speciality.  Catalog  free. 
hmhk L.  G.  Tingle,  Box  R,  Pittsville,  Md. 


BARGAINS  IN  NURSERY  STOCK 

We  Pay  the  Freioht  and  Guarantee  Satisfaction,  Vari¬ 
eties  True— No  Disease— Your  Money  Backif  not  Pleased 

Lot  No,  1 — 100  Elberta  Peach,  2  to  3  ft.,  55.00 

For  other  bargains,  write  at  once  for 
our  new  list  of  full  assortment  of  high- 
grade  Nursery  Stock,  direct  to  planters. 

J.  BAGBI  &  SONS  COMPANY 
Dept.  D _ NEW  HAVEN,  MO 


New  Strawberries 

Our  annual  plant  catalog  free  to  all.  Reliable,  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive.  All  about  the  New  Everbearers 
and  other  important  varieties-  The  New  Pronressive 
Everbearing  Strawberry.  Rockhill’s  best  of  all,  now 
offered  for  the  first.  Plants  set  last  spring  and 
fruiting  until  the  ground  froze  produced  for  us  at 
the  rate  of  $1,000  per  acre  for  the  fruit  alone.  A 
Great  Sensation.  Address, 

C.  N.  FLANSBURCH  &  SON,  Jackson,  Mich. 


BUY 

TREES 


from  The  Grower 

500,000  Apple,  Pear, Pencil,  Plum, 
Cherry,  Quince  and  other  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees.  We  sell 
from  Catalog  only  and  SAVE  YOU 

_ _  IIALEAC.EVrsriUCKS.  Ourprices 

^are  lowest  consistent  with  best  quality, 
r  Members  of  our  Arm  personally  superintend 
the  budding  and  growing  of  our  stock,  and  we 
/guarantee  it  for  quality,  variety,  hardiness^ and  j 
f  to  be  free  from  scale. 

J  Write  for  our  FREE  1913  CAT  A- 
|  LOG  now  and  save  money. 

DENTON,  WILLIAMS  &  DENTON 
I  Dansville,  N.  Y.  30  Elm  Street 


Wheat,  per  bushel,  $1.03 ;  oats,  30  cents ; 
potatoes,  80  ;  apples,  80  to  $1 ;  corn,  per  100 
pounds,  57 ;  barley,  per  bushel,  55 ;  hay, 
per  ton,  $12  to  $15 ;  hogs,  live  weight,  $7 
to  $7.25  ;  fresh  cows,  per  head,  $50  to  $90 ; 
butter,  per  pound,  30 ;  eggs,  per  dozen,  22. 

Bryan,  O.  J.  w.  h. 

Cattle  5 Vi  to  7%  cents  a  pound;  milch 
cows,  $40  to  $65;  hogs,  6%  to  7  cents; 
corn,  50 ;  oats,  45 ;  wheat,  $1 ;  hay,  $13 ; 
potatoes,  60  cents ;  apples,  35  to  60 ; 

turkeys,  16 ;  chickens,  10 ;  butter,  26 ; 

cream,  34 ;  eggs,  29.  Hogs  and  cattle 
scarce,  the  best  corn  cron  in  years,  quality 
fine.  P.  c.  m. 

Dresden,  O. 

We  raise  wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  oats, 
beans,  peas,  beets,  etc.,  or  all  kinds  of 

gardening  produce.  Cattle  raising  is 
scarce ;  there  is  no  cattle  raising  or  dairy 
business  here ;  vegetable  production  is  very 
low,  as  the  prices  are  not  very  much. 

Prices  of  apples  are  very  low  ;  they  range 
from  25,  30  and  40  cents  per  bushel.  Al¬ 
falfa  is  about  the  leading  product  of  farm¬ 
ing  here,  prices  range  fair  on  it  at  all 
times.  G.  w.  a. 

Miller  City,  Ill. 

This  is  a  great  potato  section,  hundreds 
of  acres  being  devoted  to  the  crop.  Most 
of  the  farmers  dig  by  hand  ;  now  and  then 
a  horse  drawn  digger  is  used.  Potatoes  are 
now  selling  at  50  cents  per  bushel,  but 
many  producers  are  holding  back,  think¬ 
ing  the  price  will  advance.  The  crop  this 
year  was  fine  but  rotted  badly  in  some 
localities.  Hay  crop  was  fair  generally. 
Owing  to  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country 
few  hay  loaders  _  are  used.  Milch  cows 
are  selling  around  $50  and  in  good  de¬ 
mand.  J.  c.  w. 

Schenevus,  N.  Y. 

Wakefield  is  not  far  from  the  Maryland 
line,  in  the  southern  end  of  Lancaster  Co. 
We  do  not  get  the  prices  for  our  land  that 
they  realize  nearer  Lancaster  where  land 
brings  from  $250  to  $350  per  acre.  Good 
improved  farms  can  often  he  bought  in  our 
section  for  from  $50  to  $70  per  acre.  We 
are  four  miles  from  the  Susquehanna 
“Peach  Bottom,”  where  the  river  is  1% 
miles  wide.  Good  cows  bring  from  $60  to 
$70 ;  eggs  35  cents ;  butter,  37 ;  steers  for 
feeding  5%  to  6%  cents;  stock  bulls, 
5%  to  6.  live  chickens,  12  cents.  Apples 
are  scarce ;  fruit  was  a  failure  with  us 
last  season.  N.  H. 

Wakefield,  Pa. 

I  sold  my  apples  in  orchard.  I  picked 
half  of  them  at  50  cents  per  bushel,  de¬ 
livered  in  town  at  80  cents.  They  were 
mixed,  cold  storage ;  Ben  Davis.  Rome 
Beauty,  Grimes,  Baldwin,  King  and  other 
apples  of  equal  value,  80  cents,  selling  out 
of  stores  at  Christmas  time  at  90  cents  per 
peck.  Potatoes,  60  cents  per  60  pounds ; 
cattle,  four  cents,  ready  for  the  block ; 
hogs,  seven  cents.  I  sold  $25  worth  of 
meat  and  lard,  ham,  shoulders  and  side 
for  15  cents  per  pound ;  this  price  is  a 
little  high  for  fresh  meat.  Cholera  has 
been  raging  around  here.  Poultry  eight 
cents  per  pound.  c.  f. 

Haydenville,  O. 

The  corn  crop  of  1912  is  the  best  ever 
raised  except  in  the  lowlands  along  the 
Missouri  River,  where  they  have  less  corn 
than  last  year.  Wheat  was  a  scant  crop ; 
some  has  not  been  cut.  The  prospect  for 
next  year's  wheat  crop  is  not  very  good, 
it  being  too  dry  for  the  young  plants  :  have 
had  no  rain  since  sowing  time  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  sprinkles.  Wheat  sells 
for  $1  per  bushel ;  corn  45 ;  flour,  $2.90 
per  sack  of  98  pounds ;  potatoes,  60  cents 
per  bushel ;  eggs,  per  dozen,  21  cents ;  but¬ 
ter,  25  cents  per  pound.  Old  hens,  nine 
cents  per  pound.  Horses  sell  high,  from 
$75  up  to  $200,  according  to  age  and  con¬ 
dition.  Cows  from  $35  up  to  $65.  Hogs 
sell  at  7%  cents  a  pound  for  the  choice 
kind,  hog  cholera  having  swept  a  large 
portion  away.  Sheep  are  not  raised  in 
this  section,  excepting  a  few  small  herds. 
Beef  cattle,  prime,  having  sold  as  high  as 
$10.50  per  100  in  the  St.  Louis  market  a 
short  time  ago.  e.  h. 

Washington,  Mo. 

December  has  been  an  ideal  month, 
Christmas  warm  as  last  year.  We  have 
had  a  few  days  of  sleighing,  but  the  roads 
have  been  in  good  condition  most  of  the 
time.  The  farmers  have  done  Fall  plowing. 
It  has  been  a  good  time  for  corn  shredding, 
and  a  large  amount  has  been  done.  It  is 
nearly  all  done  now.  After  the  holidays 
will  come  butchering.  The  fruit  growers’ 
meetings  that  have  been  held  hereabouts, 
have  been  very  well  attended.  The  poul¬ 
try  show  held  recently  at  Geneva  was  a 
success.  Real  estate  is  on  the  boom ;  a 
western  syndicate  is  purchasing  farms,  put¬ 
ting  on  a  few  outside  attractions  and  then 
selling  them  at  a  big  advance  to  western 
parties.  Farms  are  selling  from  $115  and 
upward  per  acre.  They  claim  land  is 
cheaper  here  than  in  the  West.  Wheat, 
$1 ;  barley,  60  cents ;  oats,  40 ;  corn,  75 ; 
hay,  $15  a  ton ;  clover,  $10 ;  pork,  alive, 
GVn  cents;  veal,  9%;  chickens,  12;  fowls, 
10 ;  butter,  30 ;  eggs,  30 ;  potatoes,  60 ; 
apples,  $1.75  a  bushel;  lambs,  six  cents. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  e.  t.  b. 

The  season’s  farm  work  is  about  over 
so  far  as  crops  go.  Everything  is  mar¬ 
keted  except  the  hay.  and  running  poultry 
products.  Everything  was  a  good  crop  ex¬ 
cept  the  peaches.  They  were  only  a  trifle 
over  a  quarter  crop,  the  retail  price  being 
good  for  these ;  the  net  returns  were  a 
little  higher  per  basket.  We  sprayed  for 
curculio,  and  Codling  moth  on  the  apples, 
and  it  paid  well,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  I  have  sold  most  of  my  apples  at 
retail  for  75  cents  in  competition  with 
others  selling  at  50  and  60  cents.  The 
stores  sell  at  60  to  75  cents.  Now  I  am 
out  and  they  want  more.  So  much  for  the 
quality  on  the  consumer’s  end  of  spraying. 
Nearly  every  one  is  complaining  about 
apples  not  keeping.  Two  of  us  have  eaten 
and  used  all  the  specked  fruit  In  28  bar¬ 
rels.  Another  profit  from  spraying  not  gen¬ 
erally  spoken  about.  The  dry  weather 
after  first  cutting  hurt  Alfalfa  here.  Those 
who  cut  over  second  crop  early  had  a  third 
crop,  which  latter  was  hard  to  get  cured 
this  Fall.  One  dairyman  used  the  third 
cutting  green  as  fodder.  Many  more  are 
sowing  small  fields  to  try.  w.  o. 

Chester,  N.  J. 


J.  H.  HALE 


My  Master-Stroke  for  Fruit  Growers 

The  J.H. HALE  Peach 


I  have  secured  for  orcharaists’  commercial  planting  - 
the  exclusive  distribution^ rights  of  J.  H.  Hale’s  greatest  “ 
triumph,  the  wonderful  “J.  H.  HALE”  Peach— the  most 
amazing  peach  ever  propagated  in  America. 

William  P.  Stark. 


WM.  P.  STARK 


The  King  of  All  Peaches 

Eight  years  ago.when  M r.  H ale  first  showed 
me  his  r‘J.  H.  HALE”  Peach.  I  exclaimed, 
“You’ve  got  a  peach  that  will  absolutely 
revolutionize  peach  growing  in  America — if 
It’ll  remain  true  to  its  characteristics  in  all 
peach  regions.”  For  here  was  a  peach  as 
big  as  a  small  cannon-ball,  twice  the  size  of 
an  average  Elberta;  deep  golden  yellow,  over¬ 
laid  with  carmine;  smooth,  thick  skinned, 
with  no  trace  of  fuzz;  flesh  solid,  firm,  yet 
delicate;  and  the  most  luscious  peach  flavor 
I  have  ever  tasted. 

8  Years  of  Tests,  3,000  Trees  Planted 

But  not  until  Mr.  Hale  had  planted  3,000 
trees— 2.000  in  Connecticut  and  1,000  in  Geor¬ 
gia— and  fruited,  experimented  and  tested 
them  for  8  years,  was  he  ready  to  offer  this 
remarkable  peach  commercially. 

And  in  eight  years  it  has  grown  better  and 
better.  It  has  been  proved  out  in  most  widely 
divergent  peach  soils  and  climates.  It  has 
gone  through  27  below  zero  weather  when 
such  hardy  varieties  as  Georgia  Belle,  Car¬ 


man  and  others  in  the  same  orchard  were 
winter-killed.  The  fruit  has  been  shipped 
thousands  of  miles  successfully.  Commis¬ 
sion  men  and  our  foremost  scientists  are 
enthusiastic  over  it.  Experts  everywhere 
proclaim  it  the  greatest  peach  the  world  ha* 
ever  known. 

Will  You  Share  in  the  Profit*? 

Remember  what  money-makers  the  first 
Elbertas  were?  Yet  here  is  a  peach  larger, 
sweeter,  hardier,  more  profitable— the  only 
peach  that  J.  H.  Hale, “The  Peach  King.”has 
ever  deemed  worthy  of  bearing  his  name. 

I  can  supply  a  limited  number  of  growers 
now  with  trees  propagated  from  buds  cut 
from  J.  H.  Hale’s  bearing  orchards.  Be  first 
in  your  section.  Write  for  prices  and  details. 

Send  for  New  FREE  Book 

All  about  the  J.  H.  Hale  Peach.  Complete  as- 
aortment  of  other  varieties  of  high-class  fruit 
trees,  fruit  bushes  and  ornamentals,  guaranteed 
true  to  name  and  sold  direct  from  our  great 
nurseries.  No  agents.  You  save  B0  per  cent.  (4) 

William  P.  Stark  Nurseries,  Sta.D  .Stark  City, Mo. 


^760^000  'iiTH  j  V.V  •  JTWTh  ri  3d  J  „  660.000 

I  APPLE  1  and  2  Year  CHERRY  1  and  2  Year 

Direct  from  onr  Nursery  to  yon  at  wholesale  prices.  All  propagated  from  bearing 
orchards,  Guaranteed  True  to  Name  and  Free  from  Scale;  fresh  dur.  As  good  as 
money  can  buy,  no  matter  If  you  pay  three  times  our  price.  Dealing  with  us  you 
save  the  agent's  commission.  After  29  years’ experience  you  may  be  sure  we  are 
equipped  with  modern  and  up-to-date  facilities  for  the  accurate  and  prompt  dis¬ 
patch  of  orders.  All  we  ask  Is  a  trial  order.  Personal  inspection  of  our  Nurseries 
is  earnestly  solicited.  300  acres.  Write  to-day  for  FREE  wholesale,  illustrated 
Catalog  of  Guaranteed  True  to  Name  Trees — it  will  be  a  valuable  guide  for  you. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

116  Main  St.  Dansvllla,  N.Y. 

Dansville’ s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 


§ 


Four  generations  of  fruit  tree  growing  experi¬ 
ence,  boiled  down,  is  ready  for  you  absolutely  free  of  charge. 
Don’t  experiment  with  fruit  trees  of  unknown  productiveness,  uncertain 
quality.  Stark  Trees  always  pay  big.  The  secret  is  in  Stark  Brothers’  per¬ 
fect  method  of  growing,  transplanting,  packing  and  shipping. 

50  Years  Ahead  of  Any  Other  Nursery  in  America 

Why  don’t  you  take  advantage  of  our  Special  Service  Depart- 
_ment?  All  Advice  Free  to  You.  We  send  you  free  the  best  scien-  me 

ific  methods  of  preparing  your  soil  for  biggest  profits;  show  you  *■  m  .r  r  “ 
how  to  prune  your  trees,  giveyou  best  methods  of  Stark  cultivation;^^*  ■  |  ’ 

r  how  to  spray  the  Stark  way.  We  make  your  orchard  a  winner  and  a^^™ 
big  money  maker.  Write  us  at  once  for  Stark  Year  Book.  complete^^_ _ 

'  fruit  tree  literature  and  statistics.  Write  today.  \  yl  fj 

Rrn’o  nurseries  a  orchards  co.,  u.  it.  No.  45.  Louisiana,  mo, 

LululK  DIU  v  A  Record  of  One  Hundred  Honorable  tiuccuqful  Yearstn  hutincaa 


M9REYS 

J  TREES  at  Wholesale- 

MAKE 

MONEY 

Direct  to  the  Planter,  thus  Saving  You  All  Middlemen’s  Profits  1 

Backed  by  an  experience  Of  48  years  in  growing  and  propagating 

We  have  exceptionally  tine  lines  of  Apple,  l’eacb,  Cherry, 

1  Pear,  Plum  and  Quince  trees,  and  can  ship  promptly  /4k^PtYS\3 

We  truarantea  our  trees  true  to  name  and  tree  from  scale,  and  tfT7 .  wl 

will  refund  S3  to  SI  invested,  in  every  case  where  found  otherwise. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List  of  Selected  Stock.  WTDFFSJ/ 

J.B,  MOIU5Y  NUKSEEIES,  30  State  St.,  Dansville, N.Y. 

t  e>m dJBM 


FRUIT 

TREES 


C'f'D  JiWBffBPIFSl  Make  Money  growing  strawberries  at  home  I 
*■  ■L/*  *Y  OCiAnilaJ  l  during  spare  time.  Pleasant  and  profit- 1 
able.  Plenty  of  berries  for  your  own  use.  Every  home  should  have  aberry  bed.  I 

L  AXiLEN’S  STRAWBERRY  BOOK  £i  ves  full  directions  as  to  varieties, cultural  methods,  f 
"etc.  Will  tell  YOU  how  to  make  money  with  berries.  Illustrated.  Sent  FREE.  Write  TODAY.  I 
Allen's  truc-to-name  berry  plants,  small  fruits,  asparagus,  privet,  shrubs,  etc.,  are  vigor- 1 
ous,  hardy,  prolific.  Fully  described  in  Strawberry  Book,  Shipments  GUARANTEED.  [ 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  72  Market  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  AT  ONCE 

If  you  are  going  to  do  any  planting  this  season.  We  sell  direct 
from  our  nursery  to  you  —  no  agents.  All  stock  northern  grown, 
fresh,  dug.  true  to  name,  and  free  from  scale..  Send  for  Catalog  to-day. 

L.  W.  HALL  &.  CO. ,  722  Caller  Building.  ROCHESTER,  H.Y„  Established  1879 


STRAWBERRIES 


My  berry  plants  are  carefully  selected.  Strawberries, 
blackberries,  raspberries,  small  fruits,  and  shrubs — 
all  guaranteed  strong  and  true  to  name.  Send  lor 
my  free  book,  “Orchard  and  Garden  Guide.”  Tells 
how  to  plant,  what  to  plant,  when  to  plant.  Every 
grower  should  have  a  copy.  Sent  FKEE. 

AllTHUK  J.  COLLINS,  Bn*  R,  M00REST0WN,  N.  J. 


.Bi^Lots 

Oup  Specialty 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWERS 

and  gave  agent'B  proOt  of  50#  or  more.  You  »1bo  make 
a  great  raving  by  ordering  In  big  Iota.  Club  with  your 
neighbors  and  get  the  reduction  in  price. 

CHERRY  TREES  $6.90  PER  HUNDRED 

All  Fine,  2-year,  4  to  5  feet  Trees.  May  bo  all 
of  one  variety  or  of  four  varieties.  No  less 
than  25  of  one  variety.  No  dlsconut. 

Our  stock  is  grown  in  Dansville  where  San  Jose  Scale 
and  other  tree  diseases  are  unknown.  Our  trees  are  all 
full  rooted,  carefully  selected,  and  guaranteed  variety 
true,  or  money  back. 

OUR  FREE  FRUIT  BOOK 

telling  what,  where  and  how  to 
plant,  giving  a  true  description  of 
leading  varieties  of  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Berries,  etc.,  seut  Free  oil  request 
to  readers  of  this  paper. 

REILLY  BROS. 

NURSERIES 

111  Reilly  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  , 


Reilly's 
Reliable 
Trees 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS'E"”;;,*: 

productive  varieties.  Fruit  Trees  10  per  cent, 
discount  during  January  and  February. 

UAltKY  L.  SQUIRKS,  JKenisenburg,  N.  Y. 

OTRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — Large  interesting  catalog 
O  shows  many  valuable  illustrations,  33  varieties, 
$1.65  per  1 ,000.  Catalog  free.  Mention  Rural  New- 

Yorker.  MAYER’S  PLANT  NURSERY,  MERRILL.  MICH. 


STRAWBERRIES 

TOWNSENDS  20th  CENTURY  Catalog  FREE. 
Explains  why  Thoroughbred  plants  are  best.  120 
Varieties.  Prices  low  for  QUALITY  plants. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND,  East  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  CROW 


AU  Standard  Varieties.  Also  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY, 
CURRANT  and  GRAPE  Plants  and  ASPARAGUS  Roots  in 
ASSORTMENT.  WARRANTED  TRUE-TO-NAMEanJ  o( 
GRADE  represented.  Catalog  with  Cultural  Instructions  FREE. 

p  WHITTEN.  BOX  _  ,  ©RIDGMAN.  MICHIGAN. 


700,000  Fresh  Dug  Trees 
10c  Each 

Apple,  Plum,  Pear,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Quince; 
also  a  large  stock  of  Plants,  Shrubs,  Hoses  and 
Ornamental  Trees  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Guar¬ 
anteed  true  to  name.  Genesee  Valley  grown,  di¬ 
rect  from  nursery  to  planter.  Send  a  list  of  your 
'wants  for  special  prices,  freight  paid. 

2  Delicious  Apple  Trees  for  25c  postpaid. 
Everybody  write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 
F.  W.  WELLS  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES, 
1  Treeacres  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Kellys  TREES 


GUARANTEED  TO  MAKE  ”  GOOD  ’ 

Wc  sell  only  quality  trees.  That’s 
why  wo  guarantee  them  sturdy, 
true  to  name,  and  free  from  all 
disease. 

10  FINE  FRtTIT  Tl{EF.K99e| 

2  Spy  Apple,  2  Elberta  Peach, 

2  Wilder  Pear,  2  Early  Kich- 
mond  Cherry.  2  Lombard  Plum.  Our  stock 
of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry  aud  Quince 
trees  is  exceptionally  flno  this  year.  WRITE 
KOIt  CATALOG  NOW  luid  send  us  your  order  at  once. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  28  Main  St..  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

You'll  Never  llegret  Planting  Kelly  Trees. 
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New  Marsh  Land  for  Onions. 

L.  C.,  Genoa,  O. —  IIow  should  I  handle 
new  marsh  land  to  raise  onions?  Can  1 
turn  over  new  marsh  land  and  raise  onions 
for  the  first  crop?  Is  it  better  to  plow 
in  the  Fall  or  Spring,  and  how  deep? 
Would  it  be  better  to  cultivate  the  new 
muck  during  May  and  .Tune,  and  plant  the 
onion  seed  the  first  of  July?  Would  it  be 
profitable  to  use  fertilizer  the  first  year? 

Ans. — If  this  muck  land  is  already 
well  drained,  plow  it  in  the  Fall,  and 
when  dry  enough  to  work  in  the  Spring 
it  may  be  worked  down  and  worked 
over  at  intervals  until  planting  time. 
Plow  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  so  as  to 
cover  well  all  trash  on  surface.  A  good 
plan,  perhaps,  would  be  to  grow  corn 
the  first  year  and  then  to  follow  with 
onions  next  year.  All  crops  on  peat  or 
muck  soils  should  have  heavy  applica¬ 
tions  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and 
a  good  crop  of  onions  will  justify  700 
pounds  of  potash  in  the  form  of  kainit 
or  300  pounds  of  high-grade  muriate  of 
potash  and  300  pounds  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  per  acre.  Onions  for  bulbs  should 
be  started  early,  late  in  April  being,  the 
usual  time  to  sow  the  seed  in  the  open 
ground,  though  for  sets  late  seeding  is 
practical,  and  even  then  sets  will  likely 
get  too  large  on  such  a  soil  as  men¬ 
tioned  above.  w.  e.  d. 


Pecans  or  Walnuts. 

J.  C.  If-,  Summerville,  Ga. — Can  I  get 
any  budded  Ponieioy  walnut  trees? 
Would  you  advise  me  to  set  out  trees  grown 
from  the  Pomeroy  English  walnut?  I 
have  1000  budded  pecan  trees  of  the  finest 
kinds  to  be  had,  now  beginning  to  bear. 
Would  you  advise  me  to  give  the  walnut 
room  on  my  farm,  or  put  out  more  pecan 
trees  and  leave  the  walnuts  alone?  It  is 
no  trouble  to  sell  my  pecans  at  a  good 
price.  Will  that  walnut  stand  the  late 

Siiring  frost  here  all  right  and  not  get 
killed  back  in  the  Spring? 

Ans. — It  is  quite  likely  that  the  Pome¬ 
roy  walnut  will  succeed  well  in  Georgia, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  any  of  the  wal¬ 
nuts,  whether  native  or  foreign,  includ¬ 
ing  those  grown  in  California.  There 
may  be  some  trouble  with  Spring  frosts 
injuring  the  bloom,  but  this  is  not  likely 
to  happen  very  often.  The  Pomeroy 

walnut  trees  are  being  sold  as  seedlings 
altogether,  as  I  understand,  and  there 
will  be  some  variations  in  the  trees  and 
their  nuts,  but  all  of  them  will  be  well 
worth  growing.  There  are  grafted  trees 
of  the  named  varieties  offered  for  sale 
by  a  few  nurseries,  and  these  should 

bear  nuts  true  to  the  name  of  each  vari¬ 
ety  planted.  They  are  usually  propagated 
on  our  common  wild  walnut  stocks, 
which  are  well  suited  to  the  purpose. 

Walnut  trees  ought  to  be  set  50  feet 
or  more  apart,  for  they  live  to  old  age 
and  need  all  or  more  than  that  space  at 
maturity.  They  do  not  grow  as  large 
as  pecan  trees,  but  they  should  pay 
about  as  well.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


Permanent  Improvements  in  Concrete. 

One  of  the  best  improvements  I  made 
this  season  was  concrete  gate  posts  and 
concrete  wall  or  curbstone  around  the 
whole  lawn  at  the  house.  The  curb  or 
wall  was  put  in  the  ground  about  10 
inches  below  the  surface  and  about  four 
inches  above  the  surface  and  is  eight 
inches  thick.  The  gate  posts  are  eight 
inches  square  and  four  feet  high,  with 
a  cap  on  top.  The  whole  thing  did  not 
cost  very  much  money,  and  it  is  very 
attractive.  The  fence  posts  are  of  one- 
inch  pipes  and  are  in  the  concrete,  which 
keeps  them  always  fast,  and,  I  believe, 
will  last  a  lifetime.  I  also  made  at  the 
same  time  two  large  posts  for  the  main 
drive  entrance  to  the  barnyard.  These 
are  a  little  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid, 
five  feet  high  and  12  inches  square  at 
the  bottom.  Hinges  were  put  in  each 
post  for  a  double  iron  gate  made  of 
pipes  and  wire.  At  such  gates  the  wind 
has  no  power  as  with  the  wooden  gates, 
which  are  always  broken  because  the 
wind  will  slam  them  shut  and  open.  All 
these  things  cost  not  much  more  now¬ 
adays  than  wooden  materials,  which  are 
always  out  of  repair,  and  are  permanent 
as  well  as  attractive.  The  best  material 
1  have  found  for  concrete  is  crushed 
limestone.  I  purchased  very  fine  flux¬ 
ing  stone,  in  sizes  from  one-quarter 
inch  to  powder,  for  50  cents  per  ton. 
At  this  price  I  did  not  try  to  gather 
any  sand  or  gravel,  and  I  find  it  gives  a 
very  good  concrete. 

I  have  also  built  a  pigsty,  the  whole 
floor  of  which  is  concrete  from  the  pens 
to  the  end  of  feed  entries ;  even  the 
troughs  are  of  concrete.  For  a  pigsty 
I  would  not  begin  to  consider  a  wooden 
floor  any  more.  They  are  too  expensive 
in  the  way  of  being  always  worn  out 
and  out  of  repair.  One  mistake,  how¬ 
ever.  I  made  in  getting  the  troughs  too 
small,  so  that  the  slop  is  often  dashed 
over  the  trough  and  runs  over  the  floor 
and  makes  it  wet.  Better  too  large  than 


not  large  enough.  A  concrete  floor  is 
also  warmer  in  Winter  than  a  wooden 
one,  as  no  cold  draft  can  come  from 
below,  and  it  is  cooler  in  Summer. 

In  the  barn  I  laid  a  concrete  floor  in 
the  horse  stable  with  a  few  inches  slant 
to  the  rear  of  the  horses'  back,  so  that 
the  liquid  will  slant  just  where  the  drop¬ 
pings  naturally  fall  and  then  will  be 
soaked  up.  This  I  have  had  for  years 
already,  and  like  it  very  much.  But  it 
has  also  a  disadvantage,  and  that  is  in 
the  horses’  slipping  in  case  they  would 
run  in  the  stable  when  it  is  just  cleaned. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  they  do  not 
run  in  stable  at  such  a  time.  In  the 
cow  stable  I  have  a  square  gutter  eight 
inches  deep  and  12  inches  wide.  This, 
however,  I  would  like  to  change  so  as 
to  have  a  square  edge  about  six  inches 
deep  behind  the  cows  and  have  the  gut¬ 
ter  slanting  towards  the  walk  behind 
without  a  square  edge  altogether  on  this 
side.  In  this  way  cleaning  would  be  a 
good  deal  easier,  especially  if  long  straw 
or  uncut  corn  fodder  is  used. 

Pennsylvania.  c.  R.  bashore. 


Chemicals  with  Hen  Manure. 

The  recent  article  on  chemicals  with  hen 
manure  attracted  my  attention.  In  the 
Spring  of  1910  I  had  about  500  pounds  of 
pure  hen  manure;  not  knowing  what  was 
best  way  to  use  this  manure  I  asked  the 
advice  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  wished  to  use 
the  same  on  potatoes.  The  advice  was  to 
get  80  pounds  potash  and  80  pounds  fine 
ground  hone.  I  could  not  get  the  potash. 
The  bone  I  could  get,  so  I  used  100  pounds 
of  potato  fertilizer  and  mixed  all  three  to¬ 
gether.  The  hen  manure  was  quite  dry. 
as  I  had  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  advice  and 
used  fine  coal  ashes  on  the  drop  boards. 
When  I  shoveled  the  manure  out  of  the 
box,  the  ammonia  was  so  strong  it  would 
nearly  choke  a  person  unless  he  held  his 
head  to  one  side.  I  planted  the  potatoes, 
and  covered  the  places  with  about  one  inch 
of  earth,  then  throw  a  handful  of  mixture 
over  the  ground,  then  covered  the  manure 
with  two  or  three  inches  of  earth.  The 
results  of  this  work  were  astonishing ;  a 
man  who  has  farmed  all  his  life  passed 
down  the  street  while  I  was  digging  the 
potatoes  and  he  said  was  quite  sure  that 
the  yield  was  near  400  bushels  to  the  acre. 
I  did  not  keep  count  of  how  many  I  had. 
but  as  I  could  sell  all  I  had  for  .$1  a  bushel 
I  cleared  a  nice  profit  on  the  little  potato 
patch,  aud  this  all  without  any  horse  work 
after  the  plowing.  I  did  the  same  thing 
Spring  of  1912  on  same  ground  and  results 
were  just  as  good.  j.  j.  g. 

Bell  more,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  ARE  YOUR  PROFITS? 


How  many  farmers  on  New  Year’s 
Day  can  turn  and  tell  you  the  profit  or 
loss  on  their  farms  for  the  past  year? 
Yet  it  is  a  very  simple  matter,  and  takes 
but  a  moment  each  day.  Here  is  a  plan 
I  have  used  for  the  past  three  years: 
Get  a  cheap  ledger  of  some  sort,  a  book 
some  six  by  12  inches  of  paper  on  which 
a  lead  pencil  will  write  easily,  and  at¬ 
taching  a  pencil  to  the  book,  either  hang 
it  in  a  convenient  place  or  put  it  into 
the  drawer  of  the  table  where  you  sit 
in  the  evening.  After  supper  it  takes 
but  a  moment  to  make  your  entries, 
something  like  this: 


June  5  1  crate  strawberries  @  7.. $2.52 

4  doz.  eggs  @  18 . 72 

1  hoe  . $0.65 


And  so  each  day  the  income  and 
outgo  is  recorded.  At  the  end  of  each 
month  some  one  of  the  family  copies  it 
off  into  a  larger  and  better  ledger,  plac¬ 
ing  the  month’s  items  into  two  columns 
of  expense  and  income.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  these  footings  added  together 
will  tell  the  story  of  gain  or  loss,  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  to  see  where  the  gain  or 
loss  came,  and  so  plan  for  the  next  year. 
For  what  is  the  use  of  doing  anything 
if  one  does  not  do  it  better  each  year 
than  he  did  the  year  before?  Of  course, 
no  farmer  figures  the  materials  used  on 
his  own  table,  and  while  this  is  a  heavy 
item,  neither  does  he  figure  his  and  his 
family’s  labor,  and  so  they  may  be  said 
to  offset  each  other. 

Now,  what  of  your  stock  and  tools? 
This  is  a  different  matter;  this  is  the 
capital  invested  in  the  business.  Each 
January  should  see  an  inventory  made 
of  all  lands,  stock  and  tools  at  a  fair 
valuation,  with  the  bank  account  or  cash 
added  or  the  debts  charged.  Be  fair 
with  yourself ;  inventory  that  horse  for 
what  you  would  be  willing  to  pay  for 
him,  not  what  you  would  sell  him  for. 
Don’t  cheat  yourself  in  the  inventory 
because  big  figures  look  well  and  make 
you  feel  good.  When  you  come  to  look 
over  all  the  figures  see  where  you  can 
do  better  next  year.  But  you  will  never 
know  where  you  are  getting  if  you  do 
not  start  right  now  and  keep  account  of 
each  item  and  make  an  inventory,  even 
if  it  is  a  few  days  after  the  New  Year, 
and  keep  count  of  the  income  and  outgo 
for  each  day,  so  that  when  next  January 
comes  you  can  point  to  figures  and  say, 
“We  made  that  this  year,  and  next  year 
we  are  going  to  try  to  do  better.” 

A  WOMAN  FARMER. 


r Increase  Your  Profits^ 

by  feeding  corn  and  cob.  The  cob  lightens  the  ration — 
makes  digestion  cosier — helps  to  increase  milk  How  and 
produce  more  liesh.  Be  sure  you  use 

Jlew  o&oUand 

Mills 

equipped  with  irnprov- 
— cut  corn  and  cob 
fiueY,tirftA  less  power, 
than  any  other  plates. 

They  also  last  longer. 

30  Days  Free  Trial. 

You  cun  try  a  New  Holland 
Feed  Mill  on  your  own  farm  for 
30  days  free.  Our  new  size 
nill  is  specially  adapted  for 
gasoline  engines  of  3  to  6  H.  P. 
Write  us  today  and  we  will  <juote 
you  low  prices. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO. 

Box  41,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


I 


Feed 

These  mills  are 
ed  grinding  plates 


SAVE  HALF  THE  LABOR 


in  sawing  wood.  You  can  do 
this  and  at  the  sauie  time, 
cut  more  wood  in  a  given 
time  than  in  any  other  way 
by  using 


rolls,  moves 
down  instead  of 
agaiust  the  operator  as  in  old  style  ma¬ 
chines.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  We  also 
manufacture  Drag  Saws,  Saw  aud  Shingle  Mills. 
Get  our  prices  ou  Canvas  Belting;  they  will  surprise  Jon. 
Send  for  prices  and  full  Infornati  >11.  “Aek  about  Holsts.” 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. ,14  State  St.,Nonwich,N.Y. 


AMessage  toAppleGrowers 

FROM 

MR.  THOMAS  W.  STECK,  of  Opequon,  Va. 

WINNER  OF  THE  EASTERN  APPLE  TROPHY 

THE  $750.00  PRIZE  CUP  DONATED  BY  THE  COE-MORTIMER  CO. 
AT  THE  AMERICAN  LAND  AND  IRRIGATION  EXPOSITION 


TWTR.  STECK,  the  winner  of 
±  the  magnificent  Eastern 
Apple  Trophy,  has  written 
an  account  of  his  life  work  in 
apple  growing  that  should 
prove  an  inspiration  to  every 
fruit  grower. 

He  tells  of  one  block  of  300  trees  that 
returned  $17,974.33  in  nine  years. 

He  describes  his  methods  of  Pruning, 
Cultivation,  Spraying  and  Fertilization. 

The  whole  story  is  given  just  as  written 
by  Mr.  Steck  in  our  new  booklet  en¬ 
titled,  “The  Winning  of  the  Cup,”  a 
copy  of  which  is  yours  if  you  will 
write  for  it  promptly. 

A  striking  feature  of  this  competition  is,  that  it 
developed  after  the  prize  was  awarded,  that 
Mr.  Steck  raised  his  prize  winning  fruit  with 
COE-MORTIMER  FERTILIZERS,  which  he 
has  used  for  the  past  two  years  ;  purchasing 
them  in  the  open  market,  from  one  of  the  Coe- 
Mortimer  local  agents  at  Winchester,  Va. 

Thus  the  superior  quality  of  COE-MORTIMER 
FERTILIZERS  for  fruits  is  again  confirmed. 

If,  when  you  write  us,  you  will  tell  us  the 
brand  or  make  of  fertilizer  you  are  now  using, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  one  of  our  handsome  1913  Calendars. 


Why  Not  Put  Your  Fruit  in  the  Prize  Winning  Class  by  Purchasing  Your 

Fertilizers  from 


j  The  Coe-Mortimer  Company,  51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  ON  YOUR  FARM 

House,  barns,  outbuildings  and  grounds  can  be  lighted  safely  and  bril¬ 
liantly  only  by  electric  lights.  Don't  imagine  that  you  can’t  have  electrio 
light  just  because  your  farm  happens  to  be  distant  from  a  public  lighting 
station.  You  can  have  a  small  Electric  Lighting  Plant  which  places  electric 
light  at  your  disposal  exactly  as  though  you  lived  in  a  city.  These  plants  are 
inexpensive,  easily  installed  and  simple  to  operate.  They  consist  of  a  small  ga* 
engine,  a  dynamo,  a  simple  switchboard  and  a  storage  battery,  called  the 


"Cblocibe  Hccumulatoe 


»* 


This  battery  is  the  same  type  as  is  used  in  large  city  lighting  plant*. 
Merely  run  your  engine  and  dynamo  for  a  few  hours  occasionally  and  the 
battery  will  then  store  up  enough  electricity  to  furnish  light  for  some  time 
to  come.  This  allows  you  to  use  the  same  engine  for  other  farm  work.  When 
light  is  needed  the  touch  of  a  switch  sends  it  flashing  to  the  lamps.  No  an¬ 
noying  necessity  of  running  your  engine  at  night,  no  danger  of  lights  going 
out.  The  "  Cblorlbc  Bccumulator  ”  assures  the  dependability  of  your  light. 
No  other  battery  will  give  you  the  same  reliability  and  satisfactory  service. 

Costs,  details,  etc.,  of  Electric  Lighting  Plants  in  our  book.  *’ Infor¬ 
mation  ou  Electric  Lighting.”  A  copy  will  be 


THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE 
BATTERY  CO. 


1888 


PHILADELPHIA 


1919 


New  York.  Boston,  St.  Louis.  Cleveland.  At¬ 
lanta.  Denver.  Detroit.  San  Francisco.  To¬ 
ronto.  Portland.  Ore..  Seattle.  Lo*  Angeles. 
Chicago. 
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THAT  STUMP-BORING  FAKE. 

There  are  several  so-called  “agricul¬ 
tural”  items  floating  through  the  papers 
which  get  on  our  nerves.  We  all  have 
our  pet  aversions,  and  we  feel  like  com¬ 
mitting  a  serious  crime  when  some  paper 
prints  that  venerable  old  item  about  kill¬ 
ing  a  stump  by  boring  a  hole  in  it. 
When  some  back-yard  editor  wants  to 
be  very  nice  to  his  farm  readers  he 
states  that  the  “Scientific  American” 
says  that  you  can  bore  a  hole  in  a  green 
stump  and  put  in  a  little  saltpeter.  This 
will  assault  it  like  Peter,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring  you  can  put  in  a  little 
oil  and  easily  burn  the  whole  thing 
away.  Every  back-to-the-lander  who 
ever  took  a  farm  has  tried  this,  because 
the  “Scientific  American”  was  quoted  as 
authority.  It  is  really  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  farm  fakes  ever  exploited — just  sim¬ 
ply  fool  advice.  Still  they  quote  the 
“Scientific  American.”  We  are  tired  of 
seeing  this  old  fake  propagated  anew 
each  3'ear,  so  we  wrote  for  the  author¬ 
ity.  Here  is  the  reply.  You  see  the 
whole  thing  is  a  fake: 

It  is  possible  that  we  may  have  referred 
to  the  process  of  stump  removing  which 
you  cite  at  some  past  time,  possibly  ad¬ 
vising  our  readers  that  it  was  no  good. 
We  have  no  record,  however,  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  such  matter.  monn  &  co. 


MUZZLE  FOR  ORCHARD  PASTURING. 

Maybe  I  can  help  the  inquirer  on  page 
1190.  I  have  been  working  at  that  very 
thing  for  years,  but  have  not  succeeded  in 
making  a  device  that  will  permit  stock  to 
eat  grass  and  then  lock  the  mouth  when 
they  lift  the  head.  All  my  contrivances 
along  that  line  require  too  many  triggers 
to  be  practicable.  One  of  the  best  devices 
I  have  used  is  a  hood  covering  the  eyes, 
reaching  about  half  way  from  the  eyes  to 
the  tip  of  the  nose.  Take  a  neat-fitting 
leather  head-halter,  that  fastens  with  a 
throat-latch.  Fasten  two  small  buckles  on 
each  side  or  jaw  strap,  one  a  little  above 
the  eyes,  the  other  half  way  down  between 
the  eyes  and  tip  of  the  nose,  to  hold  the 
hood.  Make  hood  like  this :  Take  two  strips 
of  hoop  iron  long  enough  to  reach  from  one 
jaw  strap  to  the  other,  so  when  it  is  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  halter  straps  it  will  stand  out 
at  least  three  inches  from  the  forehead 
and  eyes ;  bend  these  strips  of  hoop  iron  in 
a  half-moon  shape.  Take  three  strips  of 
hoop  iron  as  long  as  the  distance  between 
the  buckles  on  the  halter  sides ;  rivet  them 
to  the  half-moon  straps,  one  at  each  end, 
the  other  in  the  centre,  forming  a  light, 
Strong  frame.  Rivet  a  leather  buckle  lap 
on  each  end  of  the  frame  to  buckle  it  to  the 
halter  at  the  sides.  Cover  the  hoop-iron 
frame  with  a  good  thick  canvas  or  old 
boot-leg.  Put  the  halter  on  the  animal 
comfortably  tight,  just  so  it  will  not  shake 
off,  then  buckle  the  hood  on  it.  All  that 
the  animal  can  see  is  the  ground  and  grass; 
not  seeing  the  tree  or  bush  he  will  not 
hunt  for  it.  They  cannot  see  the  tree 
without  raising  their  heads  more  than  level 
with  the  body  ;  once  in  a  while  an  old  cute 
cow  may  be  cute  enough  to  go  round  with 
her  nose  in  the  air  hunting  browse,  but  not 
often. 

If  fids  will  not  prevent  browsing  on  trees 
try  the  old  way  of  hobbling  your  stock  to 
keep  them  from  jumping  fences,  you  may  do 
that  two  ways.  Make  a  wide  old-fashioned 
surcingle,  put  it  around  the  body  of  the 
animal  just  behind  the  shoulders  comfort¬ 
ably  tight,  so  it  will  not  slip  back  or  for¬ 
ward  ;  put  on  the  head-stall  of  the  halter. 
Use  martingale,  attach  it  to  the  surcingle, 
pass  it  between  the  fore  legs,  and  snap  it 
in  the  ring  of  the  halter  head.  Let  the 
martingale  be  long  enough  so  the  animal 
can  life  the  mouth  as  high  as  the  under 
part  of  the  brisket.  The  other  plan,  and  I 
think  just  aB  good,  is  to  buckle  a  wide  strap 
of  canvas  or  leather  around  one  fore  leg 
below  the  knee,  with  a  ring  fastened  to  it ; 
put  on  the  head-stall  of  the  halter.  Take 
a  light  chain  just  long  enough  to  permit  the 
animal  to  raise  the  head  level  with  the 


brisket,  snap  one  end  in  the  band  around 
the  fore  leg  and  the  other  end  in  the 
halter  ring.  If  you  use  a  string  or  strap  in 
tying  it  is  likely  to  get  wet  or  damp  and 
pull  too  tight,  maybe  injuring  the  animal’s 
leg,  and  being  very  hard  to  untie.  I  had 
an  Indian  pony  that  was  cute  enough  to 
stand  on  three  legs  and  hold  up  one  while 
he  browsed  the  trees ;  not  many  of  them 
will  do  this.  For  a  herd  of  wild  unbroken 
animals  this  wrould  not  be  practical ;  too 
much  hard  work,  but  for  the  family  cow  or 
horse  it  is  good,  at  least  it  has  done  the 
work  for  me  many  times,  and  also  for 
some  of  my  neighbors.  No  man  of  real 
good,  hard,  common  sense  would  turn  a 
herd  of  wild  steers  or  colts  in  his  orchard, 
or  turn  stock  of  any  kind  (unless  it  be 
swine)  in  a  young  orchard.  If  they  were 
blind  they  would  find  the  trees  and  break 
them  down  rubbing  the  flies  off  or  scratch¬ 
ing  themselves.  ax  ixdiaxa  fakmek. 


Ax  Appreciation. — I  think  Mrs.  Ger¬ 
trude  O.  Bcrylson’s  article  on  page  1290 
worth  the  price  of  your  paper  for  10  years, 
and  trust  it  may  save  the  “hands  and 
sweat  glands”  of  many  a  “back-to-the- 
lander”  from  being  overworked,  a.  w.  p. 


Cement  Tank  Bottom. — A  news  note 
from  the  Ohio  College  of  Agriculture  tells 
how  a  tank  was  made  over :  “A  cement 
water  tank  on  a  Seneca  county,  Ohio,  farm 
illustrates  an  excellent  method  of  prolong¬ 
ing  the  usefulness  of  an  old  wooden  water 
trough  or  tank.  .  The  bottom  of  this  tank, 
which  was  circular,,  was  taken  out  and 
the  dirt  beneath  removed  far  enough  down 
to  give  a  good  foundation.  This  space 
was  then  filled  with  concrete.  Then  a 
circular  form,  the  same  height  as  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  tank,  but  small  enough  to  go 
inside  of  it  and  leave  about  six  or  eight 
inches  of  space  all  around,  was  put  in. 
This  space  was  filled  with  concrete  rein¬ 
forced  with  old  wagon  tires.  With  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  inside  form  the  job  was  com¬ 
plete.  The  wooden  part  of  the  old  tank 
was  not  removed.  It  helps  to  prevent  in¬ 
jury  to  the  tank,  retards  freezing  of  the 
water,  and  makes  injury  to  stock  less  prob¬ 
able.” 

Worry  and  Insanity. — The  Port  Jervis 
Union  has  a  very  sensible  note  on  the  re¬ 
cent  discussion  of  insanity  on  the  farm. 
It  says  with  truth :  “The  vices  are  back 
of  much  insanity.  Worry  or  overwork  may 
be  said  to  be  the  causes  of  much  of  the 
rest.  Located  on  a  farm  yielding  a  good 
living,  with  not  too  much  work  but  enough 
to  make  one  tired  at  night,  near  enough 
to  a  railroad  to  receive  daily  mail,  as  most 
farms  now  are  and  therefore  in  touch  with 
the  cities  and  far  corners  of  the  earth  men¬ 
tally,  the  farmer  and  his  wife  and  children 
ought  to  be  as  mentally  sound  and  free 
from  worry  as  any  who  walk  the  earth. 
Given  occasional  trips  to  a  city  to  taste  of 
its  best  amusements  their  lives  should  be 
ideal  for  mental  as  well  as  physical  health. 
Likewise,  free  the  cities  from  their  vices, 
give  the  inhabitants  occasional  visits  to  the 
farm  and  its  pleasures  and  the  city  dweller 
should  be  equally  free  from  any  menace  of 
insanity.  Too  much  city  is  worse  than  too 
much  country.” 

The  Watcii  Dog. — It  just  makes  me 
smile  when  I  compare  what  you  write 
about  a  good  watch  dog,  on  page  12S8, 
then  read  what  W.  L.  writes  on  page  1294. 
I  am  with  you.  No  doubt  there  is  an 
amount  of  damage  done  by  dogs  in  killing 
sheep,  but  can  that  mean,  do  away  with 
all  dogs?  No,  it  cannot  Those  dogs  that 
do  the  damage  are  either  homeless  curs 
or  are  owned  by  some  city  sport.  The 
numerous  good  uses  made  of  the  dog  would 
greatly  offset  the  damage  that  few  of  them 
do.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  there  is  not 
one  dog  in  a  thousand  that  really  would 
hurt  a  sheep,  even  if  it  had  a  chance.  I 
have  a  pair  of  beagles  and  I  enjoy  nothing 
more  than  to  take  these  out  on  a  rabbit 
hunt;  a  real  recreation,  and  saves  doctor’s 
bills,  and  these  two  dogs  would  not  molest 
a  sheep,  so  they  are  not  at  fault  that 
wool  is  up  in  price.  And  surely  there  are 
thousands  like  me.  Then  again  there  ai*e 
many  other  duties  the  dog  is  put  to  just 
as  useful  as  what  I  make  use  of  them 
for.  Make  each  owner  take  care  of  his 
dog  and  do  away  with  curs,  and  there 
will  be  very  little  if  any  trouble. 

Missouri.  chas.  purzner. 


Write  lor  i 
73rd 
Annual 
Catalogue 


■  Buy  vigorous,  healthy  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees  and  plants  DI¬ 
RECT  from  the  Most  Complete  Nurs¬ 
ery  Stock  in  America.  NO 
AGENTS  COMMISSION  TO  PAY. 
Guaranteed  true  to  species,  packed 
carefully  and  shipped  promptly. 
World-wide  reputation.  WRITE 


It 

I  Ml 


TO-DAY! 

llwanger  &  Barry 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Box  33B.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


RIGHT  NOW 

is  the  Time  to  Send  for  Our  Price  List  on 

FRUIT  TREES 

Varieties  Tme— No  Disease— We  Pay  the  Freight 
,For  Price  List  Address 

NEW  H  A  V  EiN  NURSERIES 
Box  25 _ New  Haveu,  Mo. 


1878  Grown  Right, Handled  Right  1913 


Cherries  4c  Plums  5c  Apples  8c 

Write  at  once  for  our  FREE  bulletin,  a  gold 
mine  of  information  about  buying, 
planting  and  growing  trees. 

KING  BROS,  NURSERIES 
8  Oak  St,,  llansville,  N.  Y. 
"It's  Cheapest  to  Buy  the  Best" 

K—m —  ■■  ■ 


Vick’s  H  Guide 

FOR  1913  IS  READY  — — 

Larger  and  better  than  ever. 
Several  splendid  new  varieties.  For 
64  years  the  leading  authority  on 
Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 
Plants  and  Bulbs.  You  need  it  be¬ 
fore  you  decide  what  kinds  to  plant. 
Send  for  your  copy  today.  It  is  free. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

21  Stone  Street  Ihe  Flower  City 


Success  in 

Fruit  Growing 

Comes  to  the  man  who  plants 
trees  or  plants  that  at  e  hardy, 
disease-tree  and  producers  of 
high-quality  fruit.  This  is 
the  kind  we  have  beeu  sup¬ 
plying  the  largest,  most  suc¬ 
cessful  growers  (names  on 
request)  for  over  30  years. 
Northern-grown  and  full  of 
vigor,  we  guarantco  all  our 
trees  to  be  healthy,  true 
to  name  and  carefully  packed.  Our  record  protects  you. 

FREE  BOOKS — u  How  to  Plant  Trees  and  Plants  ” 
is  a  book  which  will  help  you  to  avoid  loss  due  to 
wrong  planting  methods.  1  t*s  the  result  of  our  long  expe¬ 
rience.  Our  Catalog  pictutesand  describes  our  selectedfruit 
and  ornamental  stock.  Both  books  are  free — write  today. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn 

-  1  i  .  — 


WONDERFUL  EVERBEARING  WHITE. 
STRAWBERRY.  FULL  OF  BLOOM.  J/ 
RIPE  STRAWBERRIES  ALL  5UMMERy/ 
AND  LATE  FALL-  catalogue  free 


TREES 


CATAtOGUB  FREE. 


—150  ACRES.  Genosee 
Valley  grown.  "  Not  tho 
cheapest,  but  tho  best.'. 
No  San  Jose  Seale' 
Established  1869. 
Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.. 
20  Maple  Street,  Dansvilie,  N.  V, 


Write 

for  Catalog  of 

Guaranteed  Fruit  Trees 

Guaranteed  true  to  name— well  rooted  and 
hardy— free  from  disease  — one-half  tree 
agents'  prices.  WE  TAKE  ALL.  RISK  IN 
SHIPPING,  and  guarantee  arrival  in  good 
condition.  Not  a  dissatisfied  customer  last 
year.  Freight  paid  on  orders  of  $7.50  and 
over.  All  varieties,  fresh  dug  from  the 
soil.  Rapid  growers. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  for  handsome,  illus¬ 
trated  catalog.  Fullof  expert  advice. 

WM.P.  RUPERT  &  SON, 

Box  20, 

Seneca.  N.  Y. 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY’’ 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 

Buy  Direct  Front  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar's  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 

PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


FRUIT  TREES 

at  Half-Price 


Vc  sell  best  quality  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  plants 
at  one-half  the  nursery  agent’s  price — and  pay  the 
freight.  All  stock  is  northern  growu,  hardy  and 
healthy.  All  orders  guaranteed. 

GET  THIS  FREE  BOOK  NOW 


Tells  just  what  you  want  to  know  about  selectine,  plant¬ 
ing  and  growing  all  nursery  stock.  Contains  a 
big  list  of  unequalled  bargains.  Don’t  buy  until 
you’ve  read  this  book.  Send  postal  today. 

RICH  LAND  NURSERIES 
Box  182  Rochester.  N.Y. 


Freight  PAID 


FRUIT  TREES 

Propagated  direct  from  our  own  orchards,  free  from 
scale  and  true  to  name. 
Ornamentals,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Plants 
Our  method  of  handling  and  packing  Fresh  Duo  Trees 
of  our  own  growing  enables  us  to  Guarantee  Satisfaction 
Handsovie  Free  Catalog 

OUR  PRICES  WILL  ASTONISH  YOU 

L’Amoreaux  Nursery  Co.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


59  years  of  fair  dealing  has  given  our  products  ( hat  prominence  which 
merit  deserves.  Everything  of  the  best  for 

Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park, 
Street,  Garden  and  Greenhouse 

Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Small  Trees,  Etc. 

by  mail,  postpaid— safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Hundreds  of  car¬ 
loads  of  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  If  in  want  of  Fruitor  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees.  Shrubs,  etc.,  send  for  Catalogue  No.  1. 112  pages.  If  Seeds.  Bulbs, 
Hoses,  Palms,  Ferns.  Geraniums,  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  general.  Catalogue 
No.  2, 168  pages;  both  FREE.  Immensestockof  superb  and  choice C ANNAS— tho 

2ueenof  bedding  plants.  Acres  of  Ilnrdy  Pcrenulal  Plants,  which  last  for  years, 
lirect  deal  insures  you  the  best  and  saves  you  money.  1200  acres,  47  greenhouses. 
THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  COMPANY 
Box  55  ,  PAINES  VULLE,  OHIO  (56) 


500,000  Fruit  Trees  that  ^ 
v  bear  like  this  at 

,  Usual  Prices! 

160,000  of  these  are  fine  apple  trees.  Peach, 
pear,  plum,  quince  and  cherry  trees  in 
d'  ik  large  variety.  Recognized  by  leading  or- 
i  *  if  chardists  as  sure  to  bear  fruit.  Nursery 

V'Olk experience  covering  34  years  makes 


Green’s  trees  absolutely  reliable, 


Green’s  Trees 


‘  i.  Read 

.  Sure  growers  and  heavy  bearers.  Straight,  well-branched, 
Green’s  vines,  roses  and  flowering  plants  are  of  the  same 


are  all  Northern  grown  near  Rochester,  the  world’s  tree  centre 
Green’s  guarantee — trees  true  to  name, 
hardy,  healthy  and  free  from  scale, 
quality  and  give  equally  good  results. 

Wholesale  Prices  to  Small  Buyers!  / 

Green  has  no  solicitors  or  canvassers.  He  depends  for  sales  on  the  good  trees  themselves, 
satisfied  customers  and  his  catalog.  You  buy  only  what  you  need  and  when  you  need  it.  His 
i  prices  are  less  than  half  what  you  pay  agents.  This  saving  on  middlemen’s  commissions 
1  stays  right  in  your  pocket.  Buying  from  Green  is  an  actual  saving !  I  ,  / 

|  GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY,  122 Wall  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  |ol 


Green’s  1913  Catalog  and  Valuable  Book  FREE! 

Write  for  a  copy  of  this  new  catalog,  containing  valuable  planting  and  growing  advice  compiled  from  34  years’  V 
nursery  experience.  “How  I  Made  the  Old  Farm  Pay,”  an  interesting  booklet  of  actual  experiences,  and  ~ 
‘Thirty  Years  with  Fruits  and  Flowers,”  giving  facts  on  these  subjects  that  every  farmer  should  have,  are  two 
booklets  written  by  Mr.  Green.  When  writing  for  catalog,  state  which  of  these  you  want. 


1913. 
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SOUR  SOIL;  ROCKWEED. 

A.  T.,  Pigeon  Cove,  Mass. — I  have  a  strip 
of  land  I  am  using  for  garden  purposes, 
about  12  by  100  feet,  bordering  on  the 
seashore  which  does  not  give  satisfactory 
results  with  good  treatment.  Between  this 
strip  and  the  sea  is  about  15  feet  wide  of 
stone  dump  the  whole  length,  this  is  filled 
with  wild  cherry  bushes  or  as  we  call  them 
here  choke  cherries.  Last  Fall  the  town 
fire  warden  when  getting  moths  informed 
me  that  land  bordering  on  the  cherry 
bushes  was  no  good,  sour,  caused  by  thick 
growth  of  leaves.  lie  was  troubled  the 
same  way  only  did  not  border  on  the 
shore.  Can  you  give  me  any  information 
about  it  and  the  remedy?  I  don’t  like  to 
clean  the  bushes  out  for  they  make  a  nice 
hedge  in  Summer,  but  collect  many  Brown- 
tail  moths.  You  will  understand  by  this 
that  I  am  very  handy  to  a  good  supply  of 
green  rockweed.  How  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  to  use  it  if  at  all?  Y’ears  ago  in 
making  clam  bakes  where  green  rockweed 
was  used  have  noticed  very  rank  grass ;  in 
that  case  it  was  partially  burned.  I 
generally  use  cow  manure  and  commercial 
fertilizer. 

Ans. — Most  likely  this  land  is  sour. 
Make  the  following  simple  test :  Collect 
fair  samples  of  this  soil  here  and  there 
and  fill  cups  or  glasses  with  it.  Moisten 
it  just  enough  so  it  will  hold  together 
firmly.  Thrust  a  knife  blade  down  into 
this  soil  and  put  into  the  hole  a  piece  of 
blue  litmus  paper.  You  can  buy  this 
paper  at  most  drug  stores.  It  comes  in 
little  strips  packed  in  bottles.  This  blue 
paper  is  very  sensitive  to  acid.  If  the 
soil  is  sour  the  blue  paper  will  turn  to 
a  more  or  less  red  color,  after  stay¬ 
ing  in  that  soil  for  an  hour  or  so.  If 
it  takes  this  red  color  you  may  know 
that  the  soil  _  is  too  sour  to  do  well. 
Another  test  is  seen  by  the  growth  of 
table  beets..  This  crop  is  peculiar  in  the 
fact  that  it  will  show  that  the  ground 
is  sour  by  its  feeble  and  light-colored 
growth.  The  remedy  for  this  sourness 
is  lime;  a  barrel  of  slaked  lime  scat¬ 
tered  over  that  piece  of  ground  and 
raked  in  will  help  it.  Rockweed  con¬ 
tains  considerable  potash.  Most  likely 
the  good  results  on  the  grass  were  due 
to  the  lime  and  potash  found  in  the 
ashes  when  the  rockweed  was  burned. 
For  a  garden  spot  we  should  pile  the 
rockweed  and  let  it  dry  down  and  rot 
before  using  it  on  the  garden. 


A  GREAT  CACTUS  SCHEME. 

It  was  Tennyson  who  wrote: 

“New  conditions  make  new  duties. 

Time  makes  ancient  things  uncouth.” 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  great  poet 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  try  to  put 
poetry  into  the  spineless  cactus  prop¬ 
osition.  Perhaps,  however,  he  would 
not  have  tried  it  after  reading  the  cir¬ 
cular  which  Llewellyn  A.  Morrison,  of 
the  Cactus  Nursery  and  Model  Farm 
Company,  has  issued.  Mr.  Morrison  is 
trying  to  sell  shares  of  stock  in  his 
company,  and  we  take  great  pleasure 
in  giving  him  a  score  of  99.5  as  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  guff.  Can  you  beat  the 
following : 

Because  one  has  lost  out  in  mining,  oil 
and  railroad  stocks,  is  just  why  he  should 
go  into  a  land  enterprise  of  this  kind.  We 
know  that  it  is  one  great  opportunity  for 
very  large  profits.  Give  it  your  careful, 
and  thoughtful  attentiou. 

We  do  give  this  our  “thoughtful  at¬ 
tention,”  and  we  conclude  that  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  remarkable  philosophy  fig¬ 
ures  that  a  sucker  never  loses  the  habit. 
Having  “lost  out”  on  one  wildcat 
scheme  the  victim  is  sure  to  come  back 
for  the  same  sort  of  bait.  It  is  a  very 
delicate  compliment  to  investors. 

The  “unit  orchard”  men  have  played 
baseball  with  figures,  but  these  cactus 
gentlemen  put  them  out  at  first  base. 
They  want  to  sell  you  stock  in  the  en¬ 
terprise  of  planting  spineless  cactus,  and 
think  of  the  following  income: 

Each  aero  planted  with  2,000  cactus 
leaves  should  carry  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  30,000  leaves;  or  150,000  leaves  on 
the  five  acres.  These  can  be  cut,  down  to 
the  roots,  and  should  sell  easily  at  10  cents 
each,  or  $15, 000.00. 

Vegetables  can  be  raised  on  15  acres  to 
net  .$1,000.00. 

Total  estimated  revenue  for  the  first 
year,  $16,000.00. 

And  every  year  thereafter  you  have 
an  income  of  $20,000  more.  Or,  if  you 
don’t  like  that — what  about  this  one? 

Another  method  is  to  leave  the  cactus 
uncut  until  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
when  there  should  be  on  the  five  acres  at 
least  1.000,000  leaves.  Cut  and  remove 
30.000  leaves  to  plant  the  other  15  acres ; 
and  200.000  leaves  for  sale.  These  ought 
to  sell  for  at  least  10  cents  each,  or  $20,- 
000. 

If  you  ask  what  is  to  be  done  with 
these  cactus  leaves  you  are  simply  told 
that  they  are  “the  greatest  cattle  food 
known.”  Now  there  may  be  a  few  in¬ 
sane  people  who  would  buy  the  stock 
on  the  strength  of  such  guff  and  figures. 
We  hope  not,  but  you  never  can  tell, 
for  we  have  seen  people  take  their  life’s 
savings  and  throw  the  money  at  schemes 
that  were  just  as  foolish,  but  perhaps 
a  little  less  high  colored.  These  cactus 
men  have  just  hit  the  limit — that’s  all. 
There  are^  hundreds  of  similar  stock¬ 


selling  jobs  which  are  just  as  sure  to 
fail. 

No,  we  understand  that  Mr.  Burbank 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  scheme. 
The  only  reference  we  find  to  him  in 
all  the  literature  is  this :  “These  fig¬ 
ures  are  well  under  those  given  out  by 
Mr.  Burbank,  who  is  the  authority  in 
the  industry 


CLEARING  CISTERN  WATER. 

On  page  1223  is  a  communication 
signed  M.  T.  S.,  New  Jersey.  He  asks 
why  his  cistern  water,  which  has  always 
been  clear,  without  any  odor,  has  now 
become  yellow  and  has  a  disagreeable 
odor.  It  is  evident  that  his  cistern  has 
become  infested  with  one  of  the  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  algae,  which  material  is  a  low 
form  of  vegetable  life  which  may  often 
be  observed  in  shallow  reservoirs,  etc. 
Alga?  continue  their  growth  in  a  reservoir 
or  cistern,  and  the  color  and  odor  are  due 
to  the  products  of  decomposition  of  the 
growing  mass.  This  material  can  be  re¬ 
moved  from  water  and  prevented  from 
growing  again  in  the  water  by  the  use  of 
sulphate  of  copper.  This  is  advised  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  I  would 
advise  M.  T.  S.  to  apply  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry,  for  Bulletin  No.  76,  entitled  “Cop¬ 
per  as  an  Algascide  and  Disinfectant  in 
Water  Supplies”  and  also  to  apply  for 
Bulletin  No.  64,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  entitled  “A 
Method  of  Destroying  or  Preventing  the 
Growth  of  Algae  and  Certain  Pathogenic 
Bacteria  in  Water  Supplies.”  He  might  also 
very  profitably  apply  to  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  and  get  a  pamphlet  issued  by 
them  entitled  “The  Treatment  of  Fish  Cul¬ 
tural  Waters  for  the  Removal  of  Algae.” 

The  way  to  figure  the  proper  amount  of 
sulphate  of  copper  to  be  used  is  to  multi¬ 
ply  the  surface  area  of  the  water  in  feet 
by  the  depth  which  will  give  you  the  num- 
ber_  of  cubic  feet,  multiply  this  figure  by 
62.5,  which  will  give  you  the  number  of 
pounds  and  divide  this  amount  by  5,000,- 
000,  which  except  in  some  particularly 
troublesome  cases,  will  be  about  the  right 
amount  to  use.  It  must  be  understood  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  any  general 
rule  for  the  destruction  of  the  algae,  as 
some  require  very  much  less  sulphate  of 
copper  than  others  to  accomplish  their 
complete  destruction. 

In  the  Bulletin  referred  to  above,  the 
effect  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  ou  man  and  other  animals  is  studied 
showing  that  the  effect  is  entirely  negli¬ 
gible.  In  fact  Bulletin  No.  64  makes  the 
following  remarks :  “Taking  a  dilution  of 
one  to  one  million,  which  in  all  cases 
would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  a  polluting  algal  form,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  drink  something  over  20  quarts 
of  water  a  day  before  an  amount,  which 
is  universally  recognized  as  harmless, 
would  be  introduced  in  the  system,  while 
more  than  50  quarts  would  have  to  be 
consumed  before  it  would  have  the  slightest 
effect.”  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  amount 
I  have  suggested  above  would  call  for  five 
times  the  amount  of  water  to  be  taken  in 
safety. _ John  c.  sparks. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

DREADED  TO  EAT 
A  Quaker  Couple's  Experience. 

How  many  persons  dread  to  eat  their 
meals,  although  actually  hungry  nearly 
all  the  time ! 

Nature  never  intended  this  should  be 
so,  for  we  are  given  a  thing  called  appe¬ 
tite  that  should  guide  us  as  to  what  the 
system  needs  at  any  time  and  can  digest. 

But  we  get  in  a  hurry,  swallow  our 
food  very  much  as  we  shovel  coal  into 
the  furnace,  and  our  sense  of  appetite 
becomes  unnatural  and  perverted.  Then 
we  eat  the  wrong  kind  of  food  or  eat 
too  much,  and  there  you  are — indigestion 
and  its  accompanying  miseries. 

A  Phila.  lady  said : 

“My  husband  and  I  have  been  sick  and 
nervous  for  15  or  20  years  from  drink¬ 
ing  coffee — feverish,  indigestion,  totally 
unfit,  a  good  part  of  the  time,  for  work 
or  pleasure.  We  actually  dreaded  to  eat 
our  meals.  (Tea  is  just  as  injurious, 
because  it  contains  caffeine,  the  same 
drug  found  in  coffee.) 

“We  tried  doctors  and  patent  medi¬ 
cines  that  counted  up  into  hundreds  of 
dollars,  with  little  if  any  benefit. 

“Accidentally,  a  small  package  of 
Postum  came  into  my  hands.  I  made 
some  according  to  directions,  with 
surprising  results.  We  both  liked  it  and 
have  not  used  any  coffee  since. 

“The  dull  feeling  after  meals  has  left 
us  and  we  feel  better  every  way.  We 
are  so  well  satisfied  with  Postum  that 
we  recommend  it  to  our  friends  who 
have  been  made  sick  and  nervous  and 
miserable  by  coffee.”  Name  given  upon 
request.  Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road 
to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs. 

Postum  now  comes  in  concentrated, 
powder  form,  called  Instant  Postum. 
It  is  prepared  by  stirring  a  level  tea¬ 
spoonful  in  a  cup  of  hot  water,  adding 
sugar  to  taste,  and  enough  cream  to 
bring  the  color  to  golden  brown. 

Instant  Postum  is  convenient;  there’s 
no  waste ;  and  the  flavour  is  always  uni¬ 
form.  Sold  by  grocers — 50-cup  tin  30 
cts.,  100-cup  tin  50  cts. 

A  5-cup  trial  tin  mailed  for  grocer’s 
name  and  2-ceift  stamp  for  postage. 
Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 


Wheat  and  Increase  the  Yield 
From  Three  to  Eight  Bushels  per  Acre 


Many  farmers  report  increased  yields  of  Winter 
Wheat  from  4  to  8  bushels  per  acre  by  the  use  of 
the  Superior  Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drill. 

Not  only  did  these  farmers  increase  their  yields  of 
wheat  AT  NO  COST  WHATEVER,  but  THEY 
SAVED  HALF  THE  CLOVER  SEED  and  got 
better  stands  of  clover  than  when  broadcasting. 

The  Superior  Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drill  puts  all  the  seed  In 
the  ground  at  an  even  depth.  Discs  cultivate  the  wheat  at 
the  same  time.  The  angle  of  the  discs  is  so  slight  that  the 
wheat  is  not  injured. 

The  Superior  Force  Feed  Accurately  Sows  Crimson  and  Red 
Clover,  \\  hite  Glover,  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy 
mixed,  Timothy  alone,  Red  Top  Fancy,  Blue  Grass,  Millet,  Flax 
and  all  other  Grasses  in  widest  range  of  quantities. 

If  you  are  going  to  sow  Clover  in  your  Winter  Wheat, 
the  Superior  Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drill  will  show 
you  a  gain  of  about  FOUR  DOLLARS  PER  ACRE. 

This  Drill  is  invaluable  in  rejuvenating  old  Alfalfa  Fields,  Pas¬ 
tures  and  Meadows. 

SEND  F0 R  THE  SUPERIOR  ALFALFA  DRILL  FOLDER 

Go  to  your  local  dealer  and  ask  to  see  the  Superior  Alfalfa  and 
Grass  Seed  Drill.  Sold  under  the  strongest  warranty.  You  run 
no  risk  in  purchasing. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING-MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

_ 


QflVE  25  TO  50  PER  CENT.  ON  HARNESS.  Buy  direct 
°  from  factory.  No  traveling  men.  Get  our  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Cast  iron  contract  given  on  all 
work.  Read  what  our  Grange  say  of  us. 

BKOWN,  WHITTEN  &  CO.,  Fine  Bush,  N.Y. 

STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

26-inch  Hog  Fence, _ 14c.  M 

41-inch  Farm  Fence, 21c.  ^ 

48-inch  Poultry  Fence„22i4c. 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.55 
A  Many  styles  and  heights.  Our  large  Free  Catalog 
contains  fence  Information  you  should  have. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  263  Winchester,  Ind. 


POULTRY  FENCE 


m Cents  a  rod  for  48-lneh  fence. 

Fewer  posts  and  no  base  board 
or  top  rai  1  required.  Buy  from  the 
g~ factory  direct.  Other  styles  of 
a.  Poultry,  Farm  and  Lawn  Fencing. 
%  Large  CatalogFree.  Write  today 
Box230  Kitselman  Bros,  Muncie,  Ind. 


WN  FENCE 


.  Sot  all  purposes.  Direct  from  factory. 
.  freight  prepaid. 

;  Bargain  Prices — 13c  per  rod  up 
Getournewfencebookbefore 
you  buy  fence  for  Horses,  Cat¬ 
tle.  Sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry,  Etc. 

^  Also  Lawn  Fence  and  Gates 

We  *ave  you  big  money— give  you  highest 
,  quality.  Mail  postal  now  for  Big  Fence  Bargain  Book 
'on*.  59  TUB  BROWN  PENCE  8  WIRE  CO.  CtEYElAND.  OHIO 


CIRCULAR  SAWS  :  24-inch,  $4.50, 
26-inch,  $5.25.  28-inch,  $5.75.  Saw 
tables,  $14.50.  Wood  sawing  out¬ 
fits  on  wheels  with  6  H.-P.  engines, 
special  price,  $185.00.  2  H.-P.  gaso 
line  engines,  $38.00.  6  H.-P.  $125.00, 
pump  jack,  $0.75.  Catalogue  free. 
PALMER  BROS.,  COS  COB.  CONN. 


DEERLESS 

GATES. 


The  kind  you  can  bank  on, 
00  worry  about  animals  getting 
through  the  Peerless.  Just  the  kind  for 
yards  and  lanes  where  gates  get  hard 
usage.  N  The  big  high  carbon  steel  frames 

anV,  the  a11  No.  9  wire  filling  stand  the  racket. 
The  extra  heavy 

COAT  of  GALVANIZING 

gives  them  a  better  appearance  and  longer  life 
than  the  ordinary  steel  gate.  They  are  Rust 
Proof.  Ask  about  the 

SELF  RAISING 

feature,  fully  described  in  our  catalog- send 
for  it  and  we  will  tell  you  where  you  can  get 
Peerless  Gates. 

PEERLEf3  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 

5  Mich.  St.  Adrian.  Mich. 


Fence  Buyers 
ANSWER 

This  Little  “Ad’ 


One  cent  saves  you  many  dollars,  pew  tfwpjn-.' 

Send  postal  for  Empire  Fence  Book,  F.-ee  Purri,repa^°-2- irec  tfrom 

now — compare  quality  and  prices,  then  — PosfCn 
buy  where  you  get  best  offer.  We  guarantee  - - - — 

Biggest  Savings  on  Highest  Quality  Fence  Direct  From*^*^64- 
Factory,  Freight  Prepaid.  23  Styles  to  Select  From 

All  Big  No.  9  Wires,  rust  proof,  pig  tight,  stock  strong.  Open  Hearth  steel,  heavily 
galvanized.  Don  t  buy  a  rod  of  fence  till  you  get  our  prices.  Write  now.  Postal  will  do. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  COMPANY,  23  E.  Maunee  Street.  ADRIAN,  MICH. 
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A  FARMER  S  NOTES. 

Repairing  Roofs. — An  experienced 

workman  will  repair  a  roof  to  last  sev¬ 
eral  years,  but  one  who  does  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  business  will  work  nearly 
as  much  harm  as  good.  The  shingles 
used  in  repairing  should  be  only  an 
inch  longer  than  twice  the  amount  the 
courses  are  laid  to  the  weather.  Driven 
the  shingles  even  with  the  course  they 
cover.  This  will  cover  one  course  out¬ 
side  and  reach  an  inch  under  the  sec¬ 
ond  course.  If  long  shingles  are  used 
and  driven  even  with  the  course  it 
springs  the  shingles  out  of  place  and 
causes  cracks  for  wind  and  leaks, :  It 
is  an  easy  matter  to  make  a  few  short 
shingles  somewhat  thinner  than  ordi¬ 
nary  thickness,  or  saw  off  the  butts  to 
get  the  shingles  of  proper  length.  I 
have  found  that  most  people  place  the 
shingles  one  course  too  low  to  do  the 
work  properly.  It  makes  a  better  job 
to  cover  the  defective  shingles  than 
place  a  shingle  under  them. 

Gathering  Brush  with  Harrow. — 
Several  years  ago  I  did  the  most  of  the 
work  in  cultivating  a  vineyard  and 
peach  orchard  in  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  The 
brush  was  raked  from  underneath  the 
trees,  where  the  horses  could  not  be 
driven,  and  drawn  to  the  outsides  of 
the  field  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow. 
When  starting  to  make  a  haul  of  brush 
the  harrow  was  adjusted  to  run  light 
and  gradually  set  to  run  deeper  as  the 
brush  collected  under  the  harrow.  When 
the  outside  of  the  field  was  reached  the 
harrow  was  dumped,  leaving  the  brush 
in  piles.  It  is  surprising  to  see  the 
amount  of  small  brush  that  can  be  re¬ 
moved  from  an  orchard  in  a  few  hours. 

I  believe  a  team  and  one  man  will  draw 
more  brush  with  a  harrow  than  three 
men  will  with  a  wagon.  The  work  is 
beneficial  in  pulverizing  the  surface 
somewhat,  and  helps  cultivate  the  or¬ 
chard.  It  is  also  much  more  conveni¬ 
ent  to  turn  around  at  the  end  of  the 
rows  with  a  harrow  than  it  is  with  a 
wagon. 

Squashes  with  Potatoes. — When 
planting  the  earliest  varieties  of  pota¬ 
toes  early  in  the  season  if  every  sev¬ 
enth  or  eighth  row  is  left  vacant  and 
planted  with  Winter  squashes  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  May  or  first  of  June  there 
will  be  nearly  as  many  potatoes  as  there 
would  have  been  if  every  row  had  been 
planted  and  two-thirds  as  many 
squashes  as  there  would  have  been  on 
the  whole  plot  of  ground.  When  the 
potatoes  are  fit  to  dig,  dig  those  next  to 
the  squashes  first.  If  all  of  the  pota¬ 
toes  are  not  dug  before  the  squashes 
commence  to  run  they  will  be  nearing 
maturity  and  the  squashes  will  do  but 
little  harm.  Plant  the  squashes  very 
thick,  and  thin  when  the  bug  season  is 
over  to  leave  a  vine  every  20  or  24 
inches  apart.  Train  the  vines  fo  run 
straight  across  the  rows  as  much  as 
possible. 

Beginning  Bee-keeping. — When  most 
persons  commence  to  keep  bees  they  are 
not  satisfied  with  a  colony  or  two  the 
first  two  or  three  years.  It  is  far  bet¬ 
ter  to  get  a  knowledge  of  bee-keeping 
while  keeping  a  few  colonies  than  to 
get  20  or  30  colonies  and  have  the  busi¬ 
ness  turn  out  more  or  less  loss  from 
incompetent  management.  Unless  a  per¬ 
son  can  work  under  instructions  from 
one  who  understands  the  business  it 
would  be  better  to  study  at  odd  times  a 
year  or  more  before  purchasing  bees. 
When  bees  have  been  confined  in  the 
hives  several  weeks  and  have  a  flight 
during  the  latter  part  of  Winter  or  early 
Spring  they  are  apt  to  have  a  general 
cleaning  up  of  the  hive  and  themselves. 
Bee-keepers  who  are  learning  their  first 
lessons  in  bee-keeping  and  see  three  or 
four  bees  having  hold  of  one,  quite  nat¬ 
urally  think  they  are  fighting.  If  they 
will  watch  them  a  few  seconds  they 
will  see  the  bee  released  and  scamper 
away  as  if  well  pleased  with  the  job. 

New  York.  j.  h.  a. 
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Care  of  a  Potato  Crop. 

Reader. — I  have  read  about  that  crop 
of  ■fine  potatoes  .grown  -by  L.  A.  Littlefield 
of  Maine.  Is  it  likely  that  the  Green 
Mountain  variety  could  be  planted  at  Vine- 
land,  N.  J„,  and  give  potatoes  in  June? 

Ans. — I  am  not  able  to  state  whether 
you  would  get  good  potatoes  in  June, 
but  we  plant  from  the  middle  of  May 
to  the  15th  of  June  and  sometimes  as 
late  as  the  25th,  and  we  dig  from  the 
middle  of  September  up  to  the  20th  of 
October.  My  prize  acre  was  planted  the 
6th  of  June  and  dug  the  20th  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  They  were  ready  to  dig  about  the 
10th.  Here  in  Maine  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  is  about  two  weeks  later  than  Cob¬ 
bler,  but  is  a  good  de  '  heavier  yield- 
er.  Of  course  you  understand  that 
spraying  and  the  kind  of  soil  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  time  of  ripening. 

I  planted  one  piece  on  old  potato 
ground  about  June  10,  and  they  were 
read}"  to  dig  the  15th  of  September.  Po¬ 
tatoes  that  are  thoroughly  sprayed  will 
remain  green  from  three  to. four  weeks 
longer  than  unsprayed  ones,  especially 
in  a  dry  season.  I  begin  spraying  when 
they  are  about  six  inches  high  (earlier 
if  bothered  by  bugs),  and  spray  every 
10  days  or  two  weeks,  according  to  the 
weather.  My  prize  acre  was  sprayed 
three  times  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
twice  with  pyrox.  l.  a.  Littlefield. 

Maine. 

Fertilizer  for  Potatoes. 

On  page  3,  J.  H.,  College  Hill,  O.,  asks 
what  is  wrong  with  his  potato  crop.  The 
fertilizer  used,  I  should  think,  was  a  very 
unbalanced  one,  also  the  25  tons  stable 
manure,  first  year,  rather  light,  as  his  corn 
crop  showed.  The  harrow  used  was  not  of 
much  account  in  fixing  his  soil.  A  good 
cutaway  harrow  used  till  after  one  is  tired 
of  harrowing  the  plot  is  better.  A  fertilizer 
made  as  follows  will  make  things  go  :  500 

pounds  nitrate  of  soda  at  .$2.75,  $13.75; 
500  pounds  high-grade  sulphate  of  potash 
at  $2.55,  $12.50 ;  1000  pounds  acid  phos¬ 
phate  at  75  cents,  $7.50,  total  $33.75.  You 
would  have  a  fertilizer  whose  constituents 
you  know.  Use  1500  pounds  per  acre  of 
this,  putting  one-half  with  your  potato 
planter,  and  other  half  broadcast  with  your 
fertilizer  sower,  when  potatoes  are  about 
six  to  eight  inches  high.  Is  uot  liming 
land  for  two  or  three  years  ahead  of  potato 
planting  better?  Your  land  should  be 
plowed  early,  and  kept  harrowed  till  about 
June  15;  use  above  amount  of  fertilizer 
and  I  think  you  will  find  something  in 
ground  at  digging  time.  I  have  raised  a 
good  crop  of  potatoes  as  above  for  several 
years.  w.  a.  e. 

Massachusetts. 


Butter,  25  cents ;  eggs,  20 :  wheat,  58 
pounds,  $1;  corn,  40;  oats,  30;  coal.  15; 
lard,  12;  potatoes,  60 ;  bacon,  10;  hogs, 
per  100, '$7;  retail  price,  13  to  18  cents 
a  pound.  Cattle  or  best  beef,  5%  cents, 
retail,  eight  to  18.  0.  p.  b. 

Ashville,  O. 

The  prices  asked  by  farmers  on  the 
Roanoke,  Va.,  public  market  past  week 
were  30  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs ;  butter, 
35 ;  potatoes,  75,  and  very  few  brought 
in.  Apples,  ordinary  stock,  50  cents  for 
Pippins,  70  for  Winesaps.  Dressed  hogs, 
11%  cents  a  pound.  I.  w.  w. 

Virginia. 


FRUIT  TREES  $Sg?$d 

ous  individuals  of  known 
bearing  characters  are  tho 


Key  toSuccess 


‘rile  for  catelo r  ofl 
Nurrery  «tock  grown  { 
by  practical  orchard 
fat.  Many  new  idea*.  Quality  fir*t 
consideration;  price*  right.  SABTFL 
FRASER,  114  Main  St.,  Ueneseo,  N.  T. 


GREAT  CROP  RESULTS 

“  Personally  I  believe  your  High  Grade  Potato 
has  NO  equal  ;  half  a  ton  to  the  acre  has  given  me 
more  potatoes  and  better  stock  than  three-fourths 
ton  of  same  analysis  of  any  other  make  used,”  said 
of  Martin's  by  an  expert  New  York  Potato  Grower. 
(Name  furnished  on  application.)  Martin  Fertili 
zers  lead  in  Crop  Production  and  Soil  Enrichment. 
Manufactured  chiefly  of  materials  from  our  own 
slaughterhouses  and  stockyards.  Quality  and  me¬ 
chanical  condition  guaranteed.  Responsible  agents 
wanted.  I).  B.  MARTIN  CO.,  706  Fenn 
Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

SOY  BEANS  FOR  SEED 

500  bushels  Ito  San.  grown  on  Rutger’s  College 
Farm.  Choice  graded  stock.  Also  small  quantity 
of  Wilson,  Mongol,  Baird  and  Brownie.  Address, 

Irvins  L.  Owen,  Manager  College  Farm,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


SWF  FT  seed-i  .large  biennial  cultivated  varie- 
O  TT  LE  I  ties,  white  and  yellow.  Greatest  legume 
fl  AVFR  fertilizer.  Excellent  hay  and  pasture. 

Price,  and  circular  how  to  grow  it.  on 
request.  E.  BARTON,  Box  29,  Falmouth.  Ky. 


IRON  AGE  (Improved  Robbins)  POTATO  PLANTER,  with 
fertilizer  distributor.  Includes  whifliotrees  and 
neck-yoke.  Also  Iron  Age  Four-Row  Sprayer.  In¬ 
cludes  bucket  strainer.  Used  one  season  on  twenty- 
two  acres  of  potatoes.  Will  sell  at  half  price. 
Address,  W.  M.  HARRIS,  Walpack  Center,  New  Jersey 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.'”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Sweet  Glover 


Feeds  Stock  and 
Lend  Best  of  All 


S  \  SA  FERTILIZER  of  worn  out  or  sandy  soil  it 
Y  is  unequalled.  Sow  Sweet  Clover  on  the  sand 

hills  of  Colorado  and  Nebraska  and  get  a  bumper 
crop-  CATTLE  pastured  on  Sweet  Clover  fatten  as  if  fed 
on  prepared  food.  Sown  in  the  orchard  it  loosens  the  soil 
and  promotes  growth.  Ploughed  tinder  it  increases  crops 
from  50%  to  100%.  Write  for  prices. 

GRISWOLD  SEED  COMPANY 
227 S.  lOth  Street, Lincoln,  Nebraska 


^GUARANTEED  ALFALFA  SEED 


Absolutely  pure,  free  of  weeds,  vigorous 

the 


Sold  t 


hardy,  northern  grown,  non-irrigated. 
The  kind  that  will  grow  on  your  land, 
on  approval.  Get  free  samples 
and  colturai  instructions;  big  seed 
catalog  and  wholesale  price  Bets. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO., 

Box26,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


—All  the  best  va- 
rietiesof  Peaches. 
Pits  from  H.W. 
Harris,  Hickory, 
N.  C.,  buds  direct  from  bearing  trees.  Results, 
sturdy  trees  and  purity  of  kinds.  Ask  for  special 
prices-  NELSON  B0GUE,  Batavia  Nurseries,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


ELBERTAS 


E 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


On  91  wortll  and  up.  strawberry.  Raspberry, 

Blackberry,  Bash  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  and  Garden  Roots. 
Extra  heavy  rooted,  high  grade  stock.  No  better 
plants  can  be  grown.  Everything  fully  gnaranteed. 
Catalog  free.  .  . 

A.  C.  WESTON  &  CO„  Bridgman.  Michigan 


Big  1913  Seed  Catalogue 
and  Great  Premium  List 
—  All  FREE 

cun  buy  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants 
and  Nursery  Stock  at  lowest  prices,  and  get 
valuable  premiums  for  the  homo,  kitchen  or 
farm  free.  Our  offers  for  1918  are  the  choicest 
and  most  liberal  in  our  37  years’  history. 

Succeed  with  Salzer’s  Seeds 

For  10c  we  mall  big  packages  of  Salzer’s  fa¬ 
mous  Alfalfa  Clover,  Rejuvenated  White  Bo¬ 
nanza  Oats,  Silver  King  Barley,  ami  many 
other  packages  fine  farm  seeds. 

Flower  seed  collection  —six  generous  packages 
—brilliant  bloomers,  14c.  Vegetable  seed  col¬ 
lection-six  big  packages— enough  for  a  good 
garden — 16c.  Both  collections  for  25c,  or  send 
30c  and  we  add  new  Earliest  Red  Riding  Hood 
Tomato  Novelty,  alone  costing  15c. 

JotipA.SalzarSeedCo.,  1448.8th  St,  taCrosse,  Wit. 


lAfrairiTund 


At  Prices  That  None  Can  Beat 
You  must  be  Satisfied  or  NO  PAY 
We  will  send  samples  of  UNITO  Ready  Roof¬ 
ing,  and  tell  you  flow  to  test  it  to  prove  that  it 
pays  to  buy  the  UNITO.  We  want  to  send  you 
our  free  Roofing  Book.  It  shows  how  Roofing  is 
made.  Iin  the  making  of  UNITO  Ready  Roof- 
|  ing  neither  convict  nor  child  labor  Is  em¬ 
ployed  .  Write  today  and  learn  how  you  can  save. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  COMPANY  . 
il37Qnlted  Factories  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio  J 


CHFAP 
Now  I.  The 
Time  to  Buy 

Prices  sure  to 
rise.  Save 
_ _ money  by  buy¬ 
ing  before  advance.  Ost  our  special  low  prices  and 
free  samples  of  our  Iowa  Grown  New  Crop  Recleaned 
Toaled  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed.  Also  alfalfa,  alsike, 
sweet  clover,  all  kinds  grass  seed.  1913  eelelog  free 
quoting  all  field  seeds.  Save  monsy  by  writing 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEBD  CO.,  Box  1  60  CLARINDA,  IOWA 


CLOVER 


Fruit  GrowerrFavoritePrunin&Saw 


Enables  you  to  save  time  by  pruning  from  tho  ground  (no  1 
rlimblm).  Shapaa  tr«»»  battar  and  doe.  the  work  aaaily,  ] 
quickly  and  well.  If  yonr  dealer  cannot  supply  yon,  •end 
your  order  to  us.  W.  pay  Booklet  on 

axpree.  chargaa.  Request 


Fruit  Growers  Saw  Co.,  20  Main  St..  Scottsville. 


GOD  SEEDS 

Bite  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 


Prices  Below  All  Other* 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
Ig?  sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
if  fill.  Buy  and  test  Return  if 
*not  O.  K. — money  refunded 

Big  Catalog  FREE  ‘ 

Over  TOO  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
.  ’  and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R*  H,  SHUMVVAY,  Rockford,  Illinoiq 


cej-  bi*  |  Our  New  Wonderful  Book  Entitled 
of  Clover  j  “Clover  and  How  to  Grow  It” 

Thousands  of  farmers  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  clover 
“catch”  in  the  last  few  years.  They  have  wondered  why.  Our 
book  tolls  you.  It  is  full  of  $  Ca»h  Money  #  information. 

Tells  you  how  to  putin  the  necessary  bacteria  that  yonr  soil 
lacks  on  account  of  continual  cropping  and  how  tho  soil  is  in¬ 
oculated.  This  process  provide*  the  necessary  bacteria  that 
draw  tho  nitrogen  from  the  air,  that  you  lack.  Send  for  it. 

Send  10c  in  Hturaps  to  cover  pontage  and  handling:. 

Why  not  start  a  soil  enriching:  campaign  on  your  farm  ? 


Enrich  Soil 
— Increase 
Your  Crops 

Clover  wonderfully  enriches  the  soil.  We  can  help  you  to  get 
a  fino  stand  of  clover — tell  you  how  to  meet  your  particular  soil 
conditions.  No  cost  or  obligation  on  your  part.  We  spend 
fortunes  to  tell  farmers  about  ‘‘.Nit ragin'”  inoculation.  Our 
book  “Clover  and  How  to  Grow  It”  is  free  to  you  though  tho 
information  it  contains  is  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  fann¬ 
ers.  Get  tho  big  #  Cawh  Money  «§*  crops.  Make  your  oat  and 
corn  land  yiold  donblo  crops.  Send  for  thin  new  orltcliml 
book  now.  Enclose  10  cents  to  cover  postage  and  handling. 


GALLOWAY-BROS. -BOWMAN  COMPANY,  Box  667  H,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


DIBBLE’S 
D.  B.  BRAND 

Timothy,  Alfalfa  and  Clover  Seed 

99.50%  pure  or  better  is  the  kind  to  sow  if  you 
want  the  best  and  cleanest  seeding  obtainable 

Owing  to  heavy  crops  everywhere,  Timothy  is  very  cheap.  A 
Dollar  buys  more  than  three  times  as  much  Timothy  as  it  did  a 
year  ago.  Alfalfa  and  Clover  seed  are  also  cheaper.  This  is  the 
year  to  seed  every  available  acre.  Our  D.  B.  Brand  is  sold  subject 
to  your  test,  the  test  of  your  Experiment  Station  or  that  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  on  a  “  money-back-if- 
you-want-it  ”  gurantee. 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 

Seed  Potatoes,  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  in  fact  everything 
for  the  farm.  We  sell  FARM  SEED  and  FARM  SEEDS  nly.  Have 
over  1,600  acres  in  our  own  Seed  Farms  and  we  know  Farm  Seeds. 

Dibble’s  new  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  the  largest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year  and  ten  liberal  samples  of  Dibble’s 
High  Grade  Farm  Seeds  for  testing,  mailed  absolutely  FREE. 

ADDRESS  : 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower 

Box  B,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Piwnir  i  ■  »■  i  . . . a— — ■  i 
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Inoculation  for  Alfalfa,  Peas  and  Beans. 

T.  B.,  Hagernian,  A7.  M. — Will  nitrogen 
culture  do  Alfalfa  any  good  when  it  makes 
six  tons  per  acre  per  year,  and  is  cut  four 
times,  also  will  it  help  to  get  a  stand  on 
such  land  to  inoculate  the  seed  with  ni¬ 
trogen  ?  Does  one  have  to  get  a  different 
kind  of  culture  for  all  the  different  kinds 
of  beans  and  peas,  or  will  one  kind  be  suf¬ 
ficient?  If  three  or  four  inoculated  beans 
were  planted  around  watermelons  and  to¬ 
matoes  will  it  make  them  grow  better? 

Ans. — If  you  can  raise  six  tons  of 
Alfalfa  hay  per  acre  we  do  not  believe 
the  nitrogen  culture  would  pay.  We 
should  use  soil  from  your  old  fields 
when  seeding  down  new  ones.  Dig  up 
a  few  plants  and  examine  the  roots. 
You  will  probably  find  little  warts  or 
nodules  there,  and  if  you  do  it  is  plain 
that  the  bacteria  are  present.  -It  is  stat¬ 
ed  that  each  of  the  legumes  or  pod¬ 
bearing  plants  has  its  peculiar  germ  or 
bacteria.  For  example,  the  bacteria 
which  work  on  bean  roots  would  not 
do  for  Alfalfa,  while  those  which  work 
on  sweet  clover  would  serve  for  Al¬ 
falfa  seeding.  We  do  not  think  you 
would  obtain  satisfactory  results  by 
planting  the  inoculated  beans  around  the 
tomatoes. 


The  Use  of  Land  Plaster. 

A.  R.,  Lambertville,  N.  J. — Does  land 
plaster  free  the  ammonia  in  manure?  Will 
it  pay  to  use  land  plaster  in  the  gutters  of 
cow  stable  at  .$9  per  ton?  Is  there  a  better 
absorbent  to  use  in  the  gutters  than  land 
plaster? 

Ans. — The  action  of  land  plaster  or 
gypsum  is  to  hold  the  ammonia  in  a 
form  suitable  for  use  as  plant  food.  The 
land  plaster  is  a  sulphate  of  lime.  When 
sprinkled  over  the  manure  it  comes  in 
contact  with  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
This  is  in  the  form  of  a  gas,  which  we 
can  all  recognize  by  smelling  ammonia 
water  or  when  damp,  fresh  hen  manure 
is  left  under  the'  roosts.  The  plaster 
“breaks  up” ;  that  is,  a  chemical  change 
occurs  and  instead  of  sulphate  of  lime 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia  we  have 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  a  form  which  does 
not  pass  away  as  a  gas.  We  think  the 
plaster  will  pay.  Under  all  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  probably  the  best  for  use. 
Both  kainit  and  acid  phosphate  are  use¬ 
ful  to  hold  this  ammonia,  but  when  used 
in  the  gutters  they  may  injure  the  feet 
of  cattle.  You  should  use  about  100 
pounds  of  the  plaster  to  a  ton  of  ma¬ 
nure — sprinkling  it  evenly  over  the  back 
of  the  stalls  and  in  the  gutters. 


“Inoculation”  for  the  Soil. 

G.  B.  IT’.,  Rhode  Island.— Please  explain 
nitro  culture  and  inoculated  soil.  Are  they 
in  reach  of  the  “ordinary  farmer?” 

Ans. — This  is  one  of  the  names  given 
the  method  of  introducing  to  seed  or 
soil  the  germs  or  bacteria  which  are 
able  to  obtain  nitrogen  from  the  air. 
The  legumes  or  pod-bearing  plants,  like 
beans,  peas  and  the  clovers,  are  said  to 
obtain  this  nitrogen,  but  it  is  gathered 
for  them  by  tiny  bacteria  which  live  on 
the  roots  of  these  plants.  You  will  often 
notice  in  pulling  up  such  plants  little 
bunches  or  warts  on  their  roots.  These 
are  called  nodules,  and  are  the  homes 
or  houses  in  which  the  bacteria  work. 
L  nless  these  tiny  forms  of  life  are  pres¬ 
ent  the  plant  will  not  gain  the  valuable 
nitrogen.  “Inoculation”  means  adding 
these  germs  to  the  soil  or  seed  so  they 
will  multiply  and  do  their  work. 

There  are  two  ways  of  doing  this. 
One  is  to  separate  this  particular  germ 
from  others  and  cultivate  it  in  a  labor¬ 
atory.  1  hat  means  give  it  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  warmth  and  food  which  will 
cause  it  to  grow  or  multiply  rapidly. 
These  cultivated  germs  are  put  in 
scaled  bottles  and  sent  to  those  who 
use  them.  When  put  into  warm  water 
under  the  right  conditions  these  germs 
spread  rapidly.  When  the  seed  of 
clover  or  Alfalfa  is  soaked  in  this  water 
or  sprinkled  with  it  these  living  germs 
are  left  on  the  seed  and  go  into  the 
soil  with  it,  and  if  they  are  strong  and 
vital,  will  grow  as  the  plants  grow  and 
obtain  nitrogen  from  the  air.  That  is 
called  inoculation  by  “cultures.”  It  is 
not  unlike  adding  yeast  to  bread  or  a 
“starter  to  cream.  “Inoculated  soil” 
is  soil  taken  from  a  field  in  which  the 
Alfalfa  or  other  crops  have  grown  well 
—or  where  these  germs  are  present. 
This  soil  is  scattered  over  the  field  to 
be  seeded,  and  in  this  way  the  germs 
are  introduced.  The  ordinary  farmer 
is  even  more  interested  than  the  rich 
farmer  in  obtaining  a  good  stand  of 
Alfalfa.  If  there  are  any  good  fields 
near  him  it  will  usually  pay  to  dig  soil 
from  it.  to  put  on  his  seeding.  The 
trouble  is  that  some  people  get  the  idea 
that  this  “inoculation”  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  get  these  plants  going.  It  is 
only  one  part,  and  lime,  manure  or  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  good  preparation  are  just  as 
necessary. 


BEE  NOTES. 

Dwindling  of  Bees. — When  the  con¬ 
ditions  necessary  to  the  successful  win¬ 
tering  of  bees  are  not  complied  with, 
and  they  have  suffered  from  diarrhoea, 
many  colonies  may  be  lost  by  Spring 
dwindling,  especially  if  the  Spring  is 
cold  and  backward.  Even  colonies 
which  appeared  to  have  gone  through 
the  Winter  strong  in  numbers  may 
slowly  lose  bee  after  bee  until  the  queen 
alone  remains  in  the  hive.  This  is  some¬ 
times  mistaken  for  desertion,  which  is 
caused  only  when  bees  are  destitute  of 
honey,  pollen  or  at  the  loss  of  their 
queen.  Several  instances  of  Spring 
dwindling  with  subsequent  robbing  of 
the  honey  has  been  observed  as  late  as 
April.  The  enlarged  abdomen  of  the 
bees  shows  that  they  are  suffering  from 
constipation  or  inability  to  discharge 
their  freces.  even  though  they  may  have 
voided  their  abdomen  since  their  long 
Winter  confinement.  The  intestines  are 
in  an  unhealthy  condition.  Another 
cause  of  Spring  dwindling  is  the  loss 
of  working  bees  in  cold  Spring  wea¬ 
ther,  while  in  search  of  water,  or  pol¬ 
len  for  brood.  To  avoid  or  check  these 
losses  as  far  as  possible,  the  following 
may  be  observed : 

The  hives  should  be  located  in  a 
warm,  sunny,  well-sheltered  place.  The 
number  of  combs  in  the  hive  should  be 
reduced  in  early  Spring,  with  the  divi¬ 
sion  board  to  suit  the  size  of  the  clus¬ 
ter.  This  helps  the  bees  to  keep  warm 
and  raise  brood.  The  space  must  again 
be  enlarged  gradually,  when  colony  be¬ 
gins  to  get  stronger.  The  heat  should 
be  concentrated  in  the  brood-chamber 
by  every  means  possible  and  not  allowed 
to  escape  above.  The  entrance  must  re¬ 
main  reduced  in  size  until  warm  wea¬ 
ther  comes.  The  bees  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  sufficient  stores  of  honey, 
pollen  and  water.  Water  is  essential 
in  Spring,  as  bees  cannot  be  reared  with¬ 
out  it  unless  fresh-gathered  honey  is 
being  brought  in.  Water  may  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  removing  combs  which  are 
empty  in  the  hive  and  pouring  water 
into  them  or  by  having  a  receptacle  with 
water  in  a  sheltered  position  near  or  in 
apiary.  Floats  of  chips,  grass  or  straw 
may  be  put  in  the  receptacles  so  that 
hees  may  have  access  to  it  without 
drowning.  The  better  way  of  furnish¬ 
ing  this  water  is  by  feeding  a  thin,  warm 
sugar  syrup  each  night  at  sundown. 

Transferring  Bees. — If  the  bee-keep¬ 
er  has  bees  in  box-hives,  barrels,  hol¬ 
low  logs,  etc.,  and  wishes  to  transfer 
them  to  the  much  more  profitable  mod¬ 
ern  hives,  the  following  will  explain  an 
easy  method.  The  best  time  to  transfer 
is  at  or  after  the  swarming  season. 
After  blowing  a  little  smoke  into  the 
hive  sufficient  to  alarm  the  bees,  we  set 
it  a  little  aside,  and  put  in  its  place  our 
new  hive,  full  of  wired  frames  of  foun¬ 
dation.  We  now  turn  the  old  hive  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  bottom  side  up.  and 
place  a  box  over  it.  If  the  bees  are 
smoked  sufficiently,  it  will  make  no  dif¬ 
ference  even  if  the  box  is  not  close- 
fitting  to  the  old  hive.  Then  with  a 
stick  or  hammer  rap  on  the  hive  from 
10  to  20  minutes.  The  bees  will  fill 
themselves  with  honey  and  go  with 
queen  ino  the  upper  box  and  cluster.  If 
toward  the  last  we  carefully  set  the 
box  aside  once  or  twice,  and  vigorously 
shake  the  hive  and  then  replace  the  box, 
we  will  hasten  the  emigration  of  the 
bees,  and  make  it  more  complete.  A 
few  young  bees  will  remain  in  the  old 
hive,  but  these  will  do  no  harm.  Next 
take  the  box  which  contains  the  queen 
and  nearly  all  the  bees,  and  shake  the 
bees  all  out  in  front  of  the  hive  already 
placed  on  the  old  stand.  The  bees  will 
at  once  take  possession  and  draw  out 
the  foundation  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time.  Should  bees  be  unable  to  gather 
any  honey  for  some  days,  which  at  the 
season  is  not  likely  to  occur,  you  must 
feed  them.  Set  the  old  hive  aside  for 
21  days,  when  the  young  bees  will  have 
all  hatched  from  the  cells.  Should  the 
weather  he  cold  it  would  be  well  to  put 
old  hive  in  a  warm  room,  so  the  brood 
will  not  chill.  This  is  seldom  necessary. 
We  now  drum  out  these  bees  as  before, 
kill  the  queen,  which  they  have  reared, 
and  unite  the  bees  with  the  others,  or  if 
you  care  for  increase  and  enough  bees 
have  stayed,  leave  the  queen  alive  and 
form  a  separate  colony  with  them  by 
putting  them  into  a  new  hive.  You 
can  now  split  open  the  old  hive  or  re¬ 
ceptacle  formerly  occupied  by  the  bees, 
and  carefully  cut  loose  the  combs,  which 
may  be  extracted  by  the  aid  of  a  wire 
comb  holder,  and  the  combs  then  ren¬ 
dered  in  wax.  w.  f.  gute. 

Michigan. 


On  Free  Trial 


Money  in  Advance 
No  Bank  Deposit 
We  Pay  Freight  5  -  Year  Guarantee 

We  will  ship  any  Hurst  Sprayer  to  you  and  let  you 
use  it  ten  days  absolutely  free  of  charge. 

If  the  free  trial  does  not  convince  you 
that  Hurst  Sprayers  are  better  made, 
easier  operated,  more  durable  and 
cheaper  than  any  other  sprayer  on  the 
market,  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 
If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  you  can  pay 
cash,  or  we  will  wait  a  whole  season 
for  our  money,  and  let  you  pay  for  the 
sprayer  out  of  the  increased  profits. 
Surely,  this  is  a  one-sided  proposition 
with  everything  in  your  favor — if  we 
man-rower  weren’t  mighty  certain  about  the  qual- 

Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer  jfy  Qf  HlirSt  Sprayers  We  COuldn’t 

afford  to  make  this  offer. 


Big  Profits  in 
Spraying 

What’s  the  use  of  cultivating,  fertiliz¬ 
ing,  pruning,  etc.,  and  then  let  in¬ 
sects  and  fungus  pests  do  their  deadly 
work  and  rob  you  of  your  profits. 
You  can  get  50%  more  for  fruit 
that  has  been  sprayed  than  you  can 
for  scabby  fruit. 


Horse-Power 

Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer 


How  Hurst  Sprayers  Are  Made 

The  Hurst  Sprayers  are  the  result  of  26  years’ 
experience  in  building  spraying  machines. 
The  service  and  satisfaction  Hurst  Sprayers 
have  given  has  made  us  the  largest  exclusive 
spraying  machine  manufacturers  in  the  world. 
All  Hurst  Sprayers  develop  high  pressure,  and 
produce  a  vapor  spray  that  permeates  every 
part  of  the  foliage.  They  have  brass 
ball  valves,  brass  plungers  and  brass 
cylinders.  They  agitate  thoroughly, 
are  easily  operated,  strong  and  dura¬ 
ble,  and  every  sprayer  is  guaranteed 

fltz-AU  Barrel  Sprayer  T  \  ears. 


Hurst  Spraying  Guide  Free 

to  our  customers.  This  guide  shows  cuts  of  all  insect  and  fungus 
pests,  with  full  description,  remedies,  etc.  The  book  is  written  in  plain, 
simple  language  and  will  prove  a  valuable  guide  to  even  the  most 
experienced  grower. 

Money-Saving  Offer— Free  Catalogue 

Fill  out  the  attached  coupon  or  write  us  today  telling  us  which  machine 
you  are  interested  in  and  we  will  send  you,  Free,  our  big  catalog  and 
condensed  spraying  guide  and  we  will  tell  you  all  about  our  Free 
Sprayer  Offer  and  our  Free  Trial  proposition.  Don’t  delay,  but  write 
at  once  and  save  money. 


Mail  this  coupon  today 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO.,  2816  North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 

If  you  don’t  know  which  sprayer  to  use,  we  will  advise  you. 
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January  18, 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


Parcels  Post. — Hope  Farm  expects  to 
use  the  new  postal  privilege  freely.  It 
will  take  some  little  time  to  adjust  a 
mailage  business,  but  in  time  we  shall 
work  it  to  advantage.  I  do  not  claim 
this  law  is  all  we  ought  to  have,  but  it 
will  help.  I  understand  the  people  all 
over  the  country  are  using  this  mailing 
privilege  so  as  to  drive  the  government 
to  extra  work.  Our  first  taste  of  parcels 
post  comes  in  the  following : 

Happy  New  Year !  To  celebrate  the 
opening'  of  the  parcels  post  to-day,  I  am 
sending  you  my  first  shipment  of  fruit  by 
this  conveyance — a  single,  solitary  King 
apple ;  it  is  my  first  package  so  sent.  In 
thinking  of  it  this  morning  I  wondered 
for  a  moment  who.  of  all  my  friends  should 
receive  my  first  “shipment,"”  and  it  im¬ 
mediately  'occurred  to  me  that  the  work 
vou  have  done  for  this  reform  for  years 
and  years  and  years,  entitled  you  to  the 
first  recognition  from  me,  and  I  could 
think  of  nothing  that  could  mean  more  to 
both  of  us  than  a  specimen  of  this  great 
fruit.  It  goes  with  my  heartiest  con¬ 
gratulations  for  a  step  at  least,  in  con¬ 
summation  of  a  project  that  has  been  so 
dear  to  your  heart  and  for  which  you 
have  worked  so  long.  w.  l.  mckay. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

So  this  “solitary  King”  came-  all  the 
way  from  Geneva  and  arrived  in  con¬ 
dition  fit  for  a  king.  The  redheads  and 


started  the  discussion  we  had  quite  an 
unpopular  cause — or  at  least  one  to 
which  the  majority  were  indifferent. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  hang  right 
to  it  cheerfully.  After  a  while  they  be¬ 
gan  to  come — people  who  are  right  at 
heart,  but  who  do  not  like  to  show 
their  sentiment.  First  you  know  the 
cause  is  popular — people  come  in  droves 
and  the  thing  is  done.  Now,  take  it 
from  thfe  Hope  Farm  man,  this  idea  of 
saving  children  and  giving  them  a  fair 
childhood  will  develop  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  a  bigger  question  than  any  of  the 
others,  for  tariffs  and  laws  may  be 
changed,  while  you  can  hardly  undo  the 
training  of  a  child.  I  know,  of  course, 
that  many  strong  and  successful  men  do 
not  quite  see  it  yet,  but  they  will  come 
in  time. 

The  Old  Church. — It  is  surprising  to 
find  so  many  friends  who  formerly  at¬ 
tended  the  “Chelsea  Methodist  Church,” 
which  is  to  be  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  new  home. 
We  meet  such  people  everywhere.  Here 
is  one  more : 

Would  you  kindly  gratify  curiosity? 
Might  your  new  quarters  in  Chelsea 
Methodist  church  be  one  which  stood  some 
60  years  ago  (may  be  there  still),  north 
side  West  30th  street  between  Eighth  and 
Ninth  avenues?  “Kipp  and  Brown’s” 
stages  which  went  down  Ninth  avenue  and 
through  West  23d  street  were  called  the 
Chelsea  Line.  As  a  little  girl  (when  the 


[SPECIMEN  OF  KING  APPLE  SENT  BY  PARCEL  POST.  Fig.  24. 


I  proved  that  before  our  fire.  To  com¬ 
plete  the  celebration  I  had  a  picture 
made  of  the  apple — exact  size — and  here 
it  is.  I  wish  we  could  raise  the  King 
here,  but  it  does  not  do  well  in  our  soil. 
There  could  be  no  more  appropriate  way 
of  celebrating  the  opening  of  this  new 
privilege  than  the  mailing  of  a  fine  apple. 
It  certainly  has  been  a  long,  hard  pull, 
but  The  R.  N.-Y.  never  could  have  done 
anything  if  men  like  Mr.  McKay  had  not 
backed  us  up  and  made  their  influence 
felt.  This  is  a  good  thing  to  consider 
right  now,  for  there  are  many  other 
reforms  to  be  worked  out  in  the  next 
few  years.  They  must  all  be  won  in  the 
same  way,  by  long  and  patient  work. 
You  must  manufacture  public  thought 
before  you  can  enforce  legislation,  and 
the  trouble  is  that  thought  is  often 
manufactured  the  wrong  way  by  books 
or  papers  which  are  printed  to  deceive 
the  public.  Mr.  McKay  is  also  correct 
in  speaking  of  the  postal  privilege  as  a 
step.  That  is  all  it  is,  but  it’s  a  step 
ghead.  It  will  teach  us  how  to  jump 
tli'e  rest  of  the  way. 

Children. — I  never  knew  anything 
like  the  interest  in  the  child  crop  that 
has  been  developed  during  the  past 
year.  I  am  getting  letters  as  never  be¬ 
fore  from  people  who  have  taken  chil¬ 
dren  or  who  plan  to  do  so.  Here  is  a 
characteristic  note  from  an  old  friend 
who  has  taken  a  child : 

“We  find  it  is  not  all  pleasure.  I  was 
brought  up  practically  alone,  and  my 
wife  says  I  am  now  groiving  younger 
each  year!” 

I  know  all  about  that.  “All  pleasure!” 
Not  by  a  large  majority.  No  pleasure 
at  all  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
word,  but  a  mighty  satisfaction  some¬ 
times  when  you  sit  down  and  think 
what  you  have  tried  to  do.  That  is 
why  and  where  a  man  grows  younger 
at  such  work — he  can  pick  up  new 
sources  of  pleasure  to  take  the  place 
of  those  which  grow  gray  and  slow 
when  he  does  the  same.  We  have  been 
through  many  a  hard  battle  during  the 
past  25  years.  As  a  rule,  when  we 


corresponding  block  in  West  29th  street 
was  Lamartine  Place)  I  was  occasionally 
taken  to  the  chnrch  I  refer  to.  Do  not 
recall  the  denomination  but  remember  the 
sexes  were  seated  separately.  In  the 
morning  Paterfamilias  marshalled  the  flock 
to  an  Episcopal  church  in  20th  street, 
where  he  went  to  sleep  against  a  column, 
and  subscriber  peered  around  another 
column  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  genial 
face  of  clergyman.  In  the  afternoon  we 
were  heterodox.  R.  T. 

It  is  the  same  church;  the  building 
was  erected  in  1848.  This  church  or¬ 
ganization  was  a  strong  one.  Several 
of  the  ministers  were  men  of  power  and 
eloquence  and  the  church  was  widely 
known.  When  we  get  into  the  building 
we  shall  try  to  keep  our  congregation 
awake,  at  any  rate. 

Farm  Notes. — New  Year’s  Day  was 
like  April,  but  within  24  hours  there 
came  a  fierce  gale  which  swept  the  hills 
and  locked  up  the  soil.  Our  snow  has 
disappeared.  This  is  trying  weather  on 
the  young  grain  and  grass,  but  it  got  a 
good  start  in  Fall  and  seems  firmly 
rooted.  On  several  fields  we  sowed  bar¬ 
ley  and  rye  together,  expecting  to  cut 
the  barley  for  fodder  in  November  and 
let  the  rye  come  on  for  Spring.  The 
wet  Fall  upset  the  barley  hay  scheme, 
though  this  grain  made  a  good  growth 
and  gave  green  fodder  and  pasture.  On 
two  fields  we  did  not  cut  the  barley  at 
all.  but  let  it  die  down  and  mat  on  the 
ground.  Here  we  have  our  best  rye,  for 
this  mat  of  barley  seems  to  act  as  a 
blanket  or  mulch  and  prevents  the  thaw 
and  freeze  which  does  so  much  damage 
to  Fall-sown  grain.  I  think  there  will 
be  something  in  this  plan  of  seeding  a 
small  quantity  of  barley  to  protect  the 
rye.  .  .  .  People  write  asking  if  it 
is  safe  to  feed  work  horses  heavily  on 
cornstalks.  Our  horses  have  had  little 
else  in  the  way  of  fodder  since  Decem¬ 
ber  1.  They  eat  the  stalks  well — espe¬ 
cially  the  younger  stock.  I  certainly 
cannot  afford  to  feed  $25  hay  to  work 
horses  in  Winter  when  they  keep  well 
on  stalks.  If  they  were  hard  at  work 
it  might  be  different,  but  there  is  not 
much  Winter  work  in  our  country  and 
the  stalks  answer  the  purpose. 

h.  w.  c. 


A  Copy  Free 

to 

Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Growers 

This  28-page  book  contains 
valuable  information  on  spraying 
the  orchard  and  garden  together 
with  remedies  used  successfully  to 
rid  your  crops  of  insects.  It  also 
contains  a  1913  calendar  with  help¬ 
ful  suggestions  for  each  month. 

With  the  aid  of  this  book  you 
can  greatly  increase  your  season’s 
profit  from  fruit  or  vegetable 
growing. 

Sh Erwin-  Williams 

INSECTICIDES 

A  complete  line  of  spraying  materials 
all  of  which  are  guaranteed  under  the 
Insecticide  Act  of  1910,  Serial  No.  57.  Use 
S-W  New  Process  Arsen  ate  of  Lead  (Paste), 
S-W  Dry  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Lime-Sulfur 
Solution,  Paris  Green,  Bordeaux  Mixture 
and  Pruning  Compound. 

Write  for  our  Spraying  Calendar  and 
Guide;  it  describes  the  entire  line. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

INSECTICIDE  MAKERS 
635  CANAL  ROAD,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


FARM-MADE  meat  products  mean  bigger 
profits  for  you  and  very  little  extra  trouble. 
Always  a  salable  market.  No  other  way  offers 
such  a  fine  opening  as  for  you  to  do  your  own 
“killing”  and  marketing.  Every  farmer  who 
does,  needs  an 

ENTERPRISE 
Meat  AND  Food  Chopper 

The  one  chopper  that  chops.  Does  r.ot  mangle, 

squeezeorcrush, 
but  has  a  four- 
bladed  steel 
knife  that  cuts 
fast  and  clean. 
Make  sure  of 
getting  it  by 
remembering 
“AND”  — Enter- 
v  prise  Meat 
AND 
i  Food 
Chopper. 
Your  wife 

will  find  it  an  everyday  help  in  the  kitchen, 
too,  for  making  the  many  delicious  dishes  that 
farmers’  wives  know  all  about.  So  easy  to 
clean,  too.  It  repays  its  cost  almost  every 
week.  Enterprise  Meat  AND  Food  Choppers 
are  made  in  45  sizes  and  styles— hand,  steam 
and  electric  power. 

No.  6— family  size . hand  $1.75 

Ho.  12— Farmers’  size  . hand  2.25 

Ho.  22— Fanners'  size  . hand  4.00 

We  also  make  cheaper  food  choppers,  but  recommend 
the  above.  Send4c  for  “The  Enterprising  Housekeeper,” 
a  fine  200  recipe  cook  book.  Your  wife  will  like  It. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 
Dept.  69,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NO 
RABBITS 


MriD_  If  you  want  a  cheap,  simple,  abso- 
MUKh  lutely  sure  way  to  keep  Every 
Rabbit  and  Every  Borer  out  of 
your  orchard,  paint  your  trees 
with  “Sulfocide”  the  new  concentrated  sulphur 
compound.  Simple  to  prepare.  Cheaply  and  easily 
applied.  One  application  will  last  for  six  months. 
Absolutely  certain.  “Sulfocide”  will  solve  the 
rabbit  problem.  WriteToDAY  for  book-  MA  gsc,  d  v 
let,  “  Sulfocide— Sure  Protection  MUKt 

from  Rabbits  and  Borers.”  Address  B.  BORERS 
G.  Pratt  Co.,  so  Church  Sb.N.Y.City. 


LIME  SULPHUR  HYDROMETER  ive  Fruil-Crowers 

ArkeB; 

Jar  and 


Mall  WUb  Teat 

_ botroetlona —  W 1 

A(<nn  Wanted  Ivcrywharr 


YVniVt 

Alton  Wanted  t»rrywtnrr  - 

CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO..  Carbondale,  Pa. 


CAHOON  SEED  SOWER 

Has  the  only  discharger  scientifically  constructed  to  scatter  seed  evenly  in  front 
of  operator  and  not  against  his  person.  Years  of  use  all  over  the  world  prove 
this  to  be  the  simplest,  most  accurate  and  durable  broadcast  sower  made.  Sows 
all  grain  or  grass  seed.  Made  entirely  of  steel,  iron,  brass  and  heavy  can¬ 
vas.  Wide  breastplate  makes  it  the  easiest  to  carry.  Needed  on  every 
farm.  Some  alfalfa  ranches  have  a  dozen.  Complete  directions  in  English, 
French,  German  and  Spanish.  Sent  prepaid  in  the  U.  S.  for  $4.00  if  dealer 
will  not  supply  you.  Order  today,  for  It  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 
“  Even  seeding  brings  good  reaping.” 

GOODELL  COMPANY,  14  Main  Street.  Antrim,  N.  H. 


Panama  Canal 


Your  attention 

is  respectfully  directed  to  tlie  fact,  that  the  five  million, 
barrels  of  Atlas  Portland  Cement,  already  supplied  by  this 
Company  for  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  have 
been  accepted  without  the  rejection  of  a  single  barrel. 

The  United  States  Government  has  ordered  this  Com¬ 
pany  to  supply,  in  addition,  all  the  cement  necessary  to 
complete  the  work  in  the  entire  Canal  Zone. 


Hao*  you  ear  FREE  168  pago  Farm  Book  on  concrete  work?  IV rile  us  for  U  now. 

It  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  CEMENT  CO.,  Dept.  22,  30  8r<3  Ad  $t>NX 

Chicago  —  Philadelphia 

Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day 


ATLAS 


CEMENT 


-■tr  - 
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Ruralisms 

APPLES  ON  THE  MARKET. 

Although  this  has  been  a  much  better 
apple  year  than  last,  the  consumer  is 
paying  about  the  same  prices.  At  pick¬ 
ing  time  the  quotations  in  this  part  of 
the  State  on  Winesap  and  Black  Twig 
were  $3  per  barrel  at  the  orchard.  In 
the  real  apple  growing  regions  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  however,  I  saw  prices  quoted  on 
hand-picked  apples  of  good  varieties  as 
low  as  50  cents.  This  is  a  town  of 
about  10,000  people,  situated  in  a  cli¬ 
mate  and  soil  most  favorable  to  the  ap¬ 
ple,  but  yet  there  is  not  a  commercial 
orchard  within  20  miles,  and  nearly  all 
the  stock  is  imported.  A  good  deal  of 
it  is  box  apples  from  the  West.  One 
of  our  grocers  makes  a  specialty  of  a 
fine  display  and  assortment  of  apples. 
The  cheapest  thing  on  his  list  is  a  poor 
quality  of  Ben  Davis  at  $1  per  bushel. 
The  Gano  ranks  a  little  higher  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  better  color  and  smoother 
appearance.  The  next  cheapest  I  find  to 
be  a  Black  Twig,  low  grade,  at  $1.50. 
A  common  grade  of  Winesap  is  marked 
$2.10.  From  that  the  price  ranges  up  to 
60  cents  per  dozen.  At  this  apex  we 
find  the  Spitzenberg,  Black  Ben  Davis 
(renamed  here  Black  Beauty,  to  shun, 
do  you  suppose,  the  name  Ben  Davis?), 
Rome  Beauty  (very  large  size),  Arkan¬ 
sas  Black,  and  Stayman  Winesap.  In 
all  I  counted  30  varieties,  and  all  ar¬ 
ranged  in  tiers  like  an  exhibit  at  a 
show;  it  made  a  pretty  picture,  and  one 
quite  alluring  to  customers. 

Arkansas  Black. — The  showiest  ap¬ 
ple  in  the  lot  and  really  the  showiest 
ever  seen  in  this  market,  is  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Black.  The  color  of  this  apple  is 
simply  superb ;  it  glows  with  the  deep 
red  fire  of  a  glass  of  old  Burgundy 
wine.  And  the  color  is  always  solid  and 
entire;  no  spots,  no  variation  in  shade, 
every  part  dipped  deep  in  the  same  dye 
whose  recipe  nature  gave  to  no  other 
apple.  After  the  eye  has  once  rested  on 
the  exquisite  glow  of  the  Arkansas 
Black,  it  wanders  in  a  vain  search  from 
tier  to  tier  for  a  rival.  Neither  has 
this  apple  an  unpleasant  deception  await¬ 
ing  you  beneath  its  splendid  exterior. 
The  quality  of  its  parent,  the  Winesap, 
is  there,  with  rich,  yellowish  flesh.  All 
in  all  it  has  no  peer  for  beauty. 

Winesap. — That  old  veteran  of  many 
years,  the  Winesap,  has  undergone  a  re¬ 
juvenation.  Modestly  it  held  its  ground 
while  a  swarm  of  debutantes  came  forth 
with  fulsome  flattery  and  flaunted  their 
charms  over  the  country.  In  the  end, 
however,  when  the  paint  and  powder 
had  washed  off,  the  ancient  standard  re¬ 
asserted  itself  with  little  difficulty.  Most 
of  the  Winesaps  marketed  here  run  too 
small,  but  that  goes  back  to  the  heavy 
bearing  habits  of  the  tree  and  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  growers  to  thin.  Thinning  should 
be  as  much  a  part  of  tree  culture  as 
spraying,  but  it  is  a  reform  hard  to  in¬ 
troduce.  I  have  heard  members  of  the 
old  pioneer  generation  declare  that  if 
you  picked  off  green  fruit  and  threw  it 
away,  the  tree  would  refuse  to  bear,  and 
this  doctrine  was  as  firmly  implanted  as 
the  belief  in  the  manifold  influences  of 
the  moon  on  various  phases  of  agricul¬ 
ture. 

King  David. — Of  several  kinds  of 
young  apple  trees  which  bore  here  for 
the  first  time  the  King  David  had  the 
heaviest  crop  and  the  highest  colored 
fruit.  1  he  young  Jonathans  did  not 
equal  it  either  in  color  or  size.  It  is 
rare  to  see  such  a  large  crop  for  the 
first  effort,  and  the  rich,  deep  red  of 
the  apples  proved  this  new  variety  to 
have  the  attribute  of  color  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree.  The  quality,  too,  is  good. 

Delicious. — Next  to  the  King  David 
stood  a  tree  of  the  Delicious  of  the 
same  age,  and  it  bore  just  two  speci¬ 
mens.  This  is  no  great  disparagement, 


however,  for  I  know  the  Delicious  to  be 
a  heavy  bearer,  and  the  tree  is  beautiful 
in  its  vigorous  growth,  with  clean  bark 
and  strong,  shapely  top.  A  friend  who 
has  several  trees  tells  me  that  they  are 
regular  bearers,  and  that  he  has  custom¬ 
ers  who  make  him  special  offers  of  $6 
per  barrel  for  their  private  family  use. 
So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  Delicious  will 
take  its  place  as  a  permanent  addition 
to  our  standard  lists,  though  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  its  quality  is  unexcelled  by  any 
other  apple  requires  modifying.  I  have 
seen  people  of  cultured  taste  who  were 
not  told  the  variety  they  were  testing 
give  it  second  place  to  Stayman  Wine¬ 
sap.  Both  kinds  were  fine  specimens 
from  Pacific  slope  orchards. 

Stayman  Winesap. — Here  is  an  ap¬ 
ple  that  has  been  making  a  steady  as¬ 
cent  for  the  last  several  years,  when  its 
merits  began  to  bring  it  into  notice. 
One  of  the  first  men  to  discover  the 
value  of  the  Stayman  was  J.  W.  Kerr, 
of  Denton,  Md.  It  succeeds  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast,  and  it  is  grown  success¬ 
fully  on  the  Pacific,  thereby  showing 
the  adaptability  of  its  parent.  It  has 
not  the  entire  deep  color  of  the  Wine¬ 
sap,  but  is  handsome  and  showy,  is  as 
good  or  better  in  quality  and  grows  so 
large  that  it  is  condemned  for  packing 
in  western  boxes.  There  are  a  few  con¬ 
sumers,  however,  who  object  to  exces¬ 
sive  size  in  an  apple.  Several  young 
trees  of  this  variety  bore  their  first  crop 
for  me  last  Summer,  and  were  well 
filled  with  apples  that  exceeded  the 
Winesap  in  size,  while  still  far  from 
mature.  Unfortunately  nearly  all  the 
row  of  Staymans  died  of  the  root  rot, 
the  first  time  this  disease  ever  mani¬ 
fested  itself  hereabouts  (it  must  have 
originated  with  germs  from  the  nursery 
on  the  young  trees),  and  the  few  trees 
left  were  pilfered  of  their  fruit  before 
ripe  by  a  grading  gang  putting  through  a 
new  street.  Some  of  the  immature  ap¬ 
ples  had  attained  more  than  half  a 
pound  in  weight.  All  in  all,  Stayman 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  safest  proposi¬ 
tions  in  orchard  planting  all  through  the 
central  tier  of  States  from  the  northern 
line  of  Iowa  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  Arkansas,  and  its  stronger  habits  of 
growth  make  it  successful  on  soils  where 
the  parent  Winesap  fails. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Pears  on  Quince  Stock. 

C.  S.,  yew  Jersey. — Will  you  advise  if 
the  following  varieties  of  the  pear  can  be 
successfully  cultivated  on  Quince  stock? 
lleurre  Hose,  Gray  Doyenne,  Seckel,  Shel¬ 
don,  White  Doyenne,  Winter  Nellis. 

Ans. — Yes,  all  of  these  varieties  of 
the  pear  and  many  more  are  successful 
when  budded  on  Quince  stocks,  and  this 
has  been  done  many  thousands  of  times. 
Some  varieties  do  better  than  others 
when  worked  in  this  way  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  dwarf  trees,  but  almost 
any  kind  of  pear  may  be  grown  with 
fair  success  in  this  way. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


PULLED! 

With  a  Triple  Power 

Hercules 


Biggest  stumps  are  pulled  out  in  6  minutes, 
with  the  Hercules  It  puMs  an  acre  or  more  of 
ttumps  a  day  Why  don  t  you  clear  those 
Stumpy  acres  of  yours'  It  means  much  to 
you.  Put  that  stumpy  field  under  the  plow 
and  it  will  be  worth  double— and  will  pay  you 
big  money  In  crops 

$1281  Profit  Easy 

on  40  acres  the  first  year  after  stumps  are 
pulled.  Remember,  you  plant  on  virgin  soil 
—the  richest  land  on  your  place  Get  a 
Hercules  now  while  I'm  making  such  a  money 
saving  special  price  proposition.  Tbe  Her¬ 
cules  is  sold  on  SO  days  tree  trial— all  broken 
castings  replaced  free  any  time  within  3 
years  Double  safety  ratchets  Insure  safety 
of  men  and  team.  60%  lighter  In  weight 
and  400%  stronger  than  any  cast  Iron  or 
“semi-steel”  puller  made. 

Valuable  Book  Free 

Read  astounding  profit-facts  and  figures. 
See  many  letters  and  photographs  Read 
about  best  crop3  to  plant  In  virgin  land 
where  stumps  stood.  Then  note  special 
low  Introductory  price  to  first  buyers  la 
each  locality.  Mall  postal  right  now  or 
take  down  name  and  address. 


Hercules  Mfg 
Company 
230  21st 
Street, 

Centerville, 
Iowa 


Send 
Name 
On  a 
Postal 


The 

Triple 

Power 


STANDARD 

Spray  Pump 


aiifsifair-. 


SPRAYS  the  tallest  frait  tree 
from  the  ground.  Does  the 
work  in  half  the  time.  Sprays 
whitewash  and  cattle  “dip”. 
Used  with  bucket,  barrel  or  knap¬ 
sack.  Always  ready.  Made  of  brass. 
Nothing  to  wear  out  or  make  trouble. 

Warranted  for  Five  Years 
Writ  e  for  special  off er  or  send  $4.00. 
( West  of  "Denver,  $5.00.)  Express 
paid.  Money  baclt  if  not  satisfied. 

The  Standard  Stamping  Co. 

945  Main  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


SPRAYERS 


Fof  tergre  or  small  orchards,  market 
gardens,  potato  farms,  grain,  cotton, 
tobacco,  home  and  garden  work 
poultry  plants,  whitewashing, 
cleaning,  cold  water  painting, 
etc.  From  Bucket ,  Knapsack 
and  Bar  re!  Sprayers  to 
^  Traction  and  50,  xoo , 

150  and  250  gallon 
Powr  Sprayers — 
complete  or  in  part 


% 


A 


tc  build  up 
Sprayers  a  I  ■ 
ready  in  use. 

40  com- 
b  I  q  a- 
tions. 


They 
have 
011  tilde 
pumps,  no 
corrosion. 
Unit  sprayers,  so 
you  can  build  big¬ 
ger  when  necessary. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
them  and  write  for  new 
booklet,  ” Spraying  Vines. 
Trees  and  Bushes."  We  also  k 
make  full  line  potato  machines,  $ 
garden  tools,  etc.  - 


Bateman  M’P g  Co. 

Box  1024 
Grenloch,  If.  3. 


We  Make 
Sprayers 
or  Everybody 


Bucket,  Barrel,  4-Row  Potato  Sprayers, 
Power  Orchard  Rigs,  etc. 

There’9  a  field  sprayer  for  every  need,  pro^ 
nounced  by  all  experts  the  world’s  best  line.'  j 

THIS  EMPIRE  KING  % 

leads  everything  of  Its  kind.  Throws 
fine  mist  spray  with  strong  force,  no 
clogging,  strainers  are  brushed  and 
I  kept  clean  and  liquid  is  thoroughly 
'  agitated  automatically. 

Corrosion  is  impossible.  Write  for  di¬ 
rections  and  formula.  Also  catalog  on 
entiresprayeriine.  Wehavethe  sprayer 
to  meet  your  exact  wants.  Address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  Kill  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  - 


The 

Forkner 


Draft 
Harrow 


Hangs  low  and  has 
great  extension— you 
work  right  up  to  trees  without  dis¬ 
turbing  houghs  or  fruit.  With  it  you 
can  cultivate  20  to  30  acres  a  day 
with  one  team.  Low-priced,  but  built 
for  long,  hard  service. 

THIS  BOOK  FREE. 

Modern  Orchard  Tillage,  written 
bv  a  Dractical  orchardist.  chock- 


What  Sprayer?, 

Use  the  sprayer  that  does  the  mo?q 
work  most  thoroughly  at  the  lowest  cost? 

Brown’s  Auto  Spray 

No.  X  fitted  with  Auto  Pop  Nozzle— mos 
powerful  and  efficient  hand  outfit.  Cap 
acity  4  gallons.  For  large  sprayers— l 
Brown’s  Non-clog  Atomic  Spray  Write 
for  low  prices  and  Free  Spraying  Guide. 
ThoE.  C.  Brown  fo. ,  gsJa  y  St. ,  Rochester,?!. Y. 


Light  Draft  Harrow 
Company- 

612  E.  Nevada  St., 
Marshalltown,  Iowa 


One  day's  wortc 
pays  for  it 


T.  F.  Hagen,  cashier  bank,  Glendive,  Mt.,  paid 
for  machine  in  one  day’s  work.  His  letter  and- 
thousands  more  from  users  prove  big  sav¬ 
ing  of  time,  money,  labor.  Rapid  arti¬ 
ficial  diamond  wheels  sharpen  sickles, 
discs,  axes,  saws,  plow  points,  ensi  lage 
knives,  etc.  .amazingly  quick.  W  e  send 
machine  on  free  trial. 

LUTHER  DIMO-GRIT  GRINDER 

has  metal  frame,  enclosed  shaft-drive,  dust 
proof  bearings,  runs  easy  as  sewing  mach¬ 
ine,  25  times  faster  tnan  grindstone,  10  times 
better  than  emery.  Will  not  draw  temper. 
Special  attachments — forge,  milk  tester,  jig 
saw.rlpsaw,  lathe,  drill,  etc.,  furnished. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book  on 
tool  grinding  and  liberal  free  trial  offer. 

LUTHER  GRINDER  CO,  402  Stroh  Bldg.  Milwaukee, WIs. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

“KANT-KLOG” 
SPRAYERS 

Gets  twice  the  results 
with  same  labor  and  fluid.  _ 

Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozz'e.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewash¬ 
ing,  etc,  Agents  Wanted.  Booklet  free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 

195  BROADWAY,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


aying 

Guide 

FREE 


POWDERED 


PASTE  ARSENATE  OP  LEAD 

SCALE  KILLER 


0_^SPHAYS  THAT  PAYS 

KEYflRANDim 


_  (SOLUBLE  OIL) 

Easily  Applied— Simply  Yix  With  Water  and  Spray 
Barrels  (50  gal.'. .  .$15,00  }£-bbI.  1*0  gal.) ....  $9.90 

INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

1  2  BAYVIEW  AVE.  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Writ©  for  “Practical  Spraring;M  -Best  book  on  spraying. 
Write  for  Prices — Dealers  Wanted 


m&r; 

TRg-iW£ 


Don’t  grow  cider  apples.  Rid  your  trees  of  scale  and  fungous  pests  and  grow 
number  one  apples  by  using  “Scalecide" — the  one  absolutely  sure  scale  spray. 
“Scalecide”  is  easy  to  handle,  it  will  not  clog  or  corrode  the  no.-zle  or  injure  the 
skin.  It  will  build  up  a  poorly  paying,  run  down  orchard  and  make  it  return 
large  profits.  It  will  maintain  a  good  orchard  in  prime  condition.  “Scalecide’’ 
is  the  best  spray  for  San  Jose.  It  kills  every  scale  it  reaches.  “Scalecide”  goes 
further,  is  cheaper  and  more  effective  than  lime  sulphur.  Endorsed  by  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  and  used  by  the  best  orchardists  everywhere.  “Scalecide”  will 
solve  your  scale  problem.  Our  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  furnishes  every¬ 
thing  for  the  orchard.  Write  to-day  for  our  new  booklet  “Pratt’s  Handbook  for 
Fruit  Growers”  and  “  ‘Scalecide’ — the  Tree  Saver.”  They  contain  valuable 
information  for  orchardists.  Every  fmit  grower  should  have  them.  Both 
are  free.  B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  Dept.  “N”  ^0  Church  Street,  New  York  Oily. 


IILc  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE 


rnUuUll  live  Larries  off  surplus  water 
■  iwwww  ■  ii  w  admits  air  to  the  soil.  Ir 
creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile 
Jackson’s  Round  Drain  Tile  meets  everv  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewe 
Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Wri* 
for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  (jg  Third  A  ve.,  Albany  N  i 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting"  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Twenty-five  years  ago,  while  in  the  West,  I  escaped 
by  the  skin  of  my  teeth  from  signing  a  note  for  $100, 
■when  to  all  appearances  I  was  giving  my  name  to  an 
agreement  for  a  patent  wire  fence.  I  was  The  R.  N.-Y. 
that  came  to  the  rescue.  Ever  since  when  one  of  those  fel¬ 
lows  come  around  I  simply  smile,  and  wind  up  with  an 
emphatic  no.  david  eeid. 

New  Jersey. 

That  will  do  to  keep  as  a  New  Year’s  “resolution” 
when  such  orators  as  H.  M.  Whiting  come  down  the 
road  or  Uncle  Sam  brings  you  pathetic  letters  from 
E.  G.  Lewis.  The  ability  to  “smile  and  say  no”  is  a 
great  gift — and  the  smile  can  often  be  omitted  to 
good  advantage. 

* 

I  have  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  62  farmers  in 
the  House,  and  there  are  14  farmers  in  the  Senate.  I 
believe  Kansas  is  safe  from  any  fool  game  laws,  and  I 
hope  from  any  other  fool  laws.  J.  w.  H. 

Surely  76  farmers  in  a  State  Legislature  ought  to 
prove  a  good  fool-killer  for  such  game  laws  as  we 
have  in  New  York.  While  we  have  no  such  propor¬ 
tion  of  farmers  in  this  State,  it  is  true  that  an  even 
larger  proportion  of  statesmen  would  not  be  at  Albany 
if  the  farmers  had  used  boot  instead  of  ballot.  There 
has  not  been  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  better 
year  for  obtaining  needed  farm  legislation  at  Albany. 
It  is  no  time  to  go  begging,  hat  in  hand,  but  rather 

the  time  for  farmers  to  assert  themselves  boldly, 

* 

Nearly  every  local  paper  I  take  is  fighting  the  parcel 
post,  claiming  it  will  ruin  the  country  merchant  and 
yet  if  it  was  not  for  the  farmer  subscribers  the  editors 
would  starve  to  death.  J.  E.  m. 

Missouri. 

They  would,  because  they  could  not  eat  printer’s 
ink ;  and  if  they  had  no  subscribers  there  would  be 
no  advertising.  You  would  surely  think  the  local 
papers  would  recognize  that  fact  and  let  the  interests 
of  their  readers  come  first  of  all.  That  is  one  reason 
why  farmers  are  at  a  disadvantage.  They  have  no 
local  paper  to  stand  boldly  up  and  defend  their  in¬ 
terests,  but  are  more  likely  to  be  sold  out  to  politi¬ 
cians  or  advertisers.  Strange  that  these  local  papers 
do  not  realize  what  a  home  power  they  might  be  if 

they  would  stand  by  their  readers. 

* 

“Electrified  irrigation” — what  do  we  know  about 
it?  Very  little — yet  probably  as  much  as  some  of  the 
people  who  are  talking  learnedly.  The  scheme  is  to 
use  the  usual  overhead  system  of  irrigation,  but  in 
addition  the  water  is  charged  with  electricity  before 
being  sprayed  out.  It  is  claimed  that  this  electric 
water  increases  the  growth  of  crops  and  also  acts 
to  kill  insects  or  plant-disease  germs.  It  is  a  plausi¬ 
ble  theory  but  the  best  scientific  men  we  have  con¬ 
sulted  can  see  no  basis  for  believing  that  electricity 
applied  in  this  way  could  benefit  crops.  The  system 
of  overhead  application  of  water  is  a  success  when 
reasonably  used,  but  we  would  not  advise  our  read¬ 
ers  to  try  “electrified  irrigation”  unless  they  have 
money  to  blow  away  without  caring  where  it  goes  to. 

* 

Once  in  a  while  some  impatient  friend  comes  along 
asking  why  we  do  not  discuss  all  the  big  public  ques¬ 
tions.  If  we  have  learned  anything  at  all  it  is  the  fact 
that  the  only  way  to  make  progress  is  to  take  a  few 
things  and  try  to  do  them  well.  He  who  tries  to 
spread  all  over  the  universe  never  warms  even  a 
square  foot  of  soil.  There  are  too  many  men  who 
fail  because  they  will  not  understand  their  limita¬ 
tions,  but  rush  in  to  attempt  things  which  everyone 
else  can  see  lie  beyond  their  powers.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
selects  a  few  things  which  seem  of  vital  importance 
to  its  readers,  and  hammers  away  at  them.  This 
might  be  done  so  as  to  become  tiresome,  but  we  try 
to  make  it  interesting.  There  can  be  no  progress 
until  popular  thought  is  aroused.  Once  let  it  be 
aroused  and  nothing  can  stand  against  it.  Yet  years 
may  be  required  to  arouse  such  thought,  and  it  may 
be  a  thankless  task  to  hang  to  the  proposition  until 
it  is  on  the  way  to  settlement.  Possibly  the  things 


which  we  select  for  a  bulldog  grip  are  not  what 
some  of  our  readers  consider  most  important.  That 
is  a  matter  of  judgment — we  use  the  best  we  have. 
There  are  two  other  things  which  may  well  be  said 
now.  The  R.  N.-Y.  fully  realizes  that  it  has  no 
power  of  its  own.  It  is  great  folly  for  a  paper  to 
put  up  a  noisy  bluff  and  claim  that  it  does  great 
things  for  the  people  by  its  own  efforts.  We  know 
full  well  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  power  save  what 
its  readers  provide,  and  they  will  not  provide  an 
ounce  of  power  unless  they  have  confidence  that  we 
will  represent  them  fairly  and  not  betray  them.  We 
will  stand  for  anything  they  demand,  for  we  know 
that  whatever  they  think  out  and  endorse  will  be 
right.  And,  again,  the  method  of  doing  work  for  the 
public.  We  are  often  asked  to  pull  wires  or  go  into 
secret  politcal  combinations  to  bring  about  results. 
That  is  out  of  our  line,  and  we  realize  it.  We  have 
one  weapon — strong,  unfading  printer’s  ink — with  teeth 
on  it  if  necessary.  Others  may  pull  wires  or  beat 
bushes  if  they  care  to,  and  if  that  is  their  nature. 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  part  of  the  programme  is  to  come 
right  out  openly,  give  names  if  need  be,  print  the 
facts  and  see  that  they  are  painted  on  the  minds  of 
readers. 

* 

In  our  little  book,  “The  Child,”  the  following  state¬ 
ment  is  found : 

“Emerson  made  many  guesses  at  truth,  like  the  rest 
of  us.  Some  of  them  still  remain  guesses,  and  wide 
at  that.” 

An  admirer  of  Emerson  comes  forward  to  say  that 
the  philosopher  made  no  guesses.  He  challenges  us 
to  name  one  important  statement  of  Emerson  which 
is  a  “guess.”  In  “Man  the  Reformer”  we  find  the 
following : 

“In  general,  one  may  say  that  the  husbandman’s  is 
the  oldest  and  most  universal  profession,  and  that 
where  a  man  does  not  yet  discover  in  himself  any 
fitness  for  one  zvork  more  than  another  this  may  be 
preferred.” 

This  was  written  81  years  ago.  It  may  possibly 
have  been  true  of  society  at  that  day,  but  who  will 
say  now  that  it  was  not  a  bad  guess  at  the  future? 
In  fact,  we  are  still  trying  to  get  over  the  damage 
which  was  done  to  farming  as  a  business  by  such 
a  doctrine.  For  this  is  only  a  wordy  way  of  claiming 
that  “any  fool  can  farm.”  That  was  the  proposition 
which  discouraged  many  farm  boys  40  and  more  years 
ago,  and  gave  manufacturing  and  transportation  more 
than  their  share  of  wealth  and  popularity.  The 
same  false  doctrine  is  still  deceiving  many  a  back-to- 
the-lander  who  has  a  skilled  hand  at  some  trade  and 
thinks  little  skill  is  needed  to  make  a  good  farmer. 
Modern  education  is  proving  that  statement  to  be 
a  guess,  for  it  demonstrates  beyond  question  that  a 
successful  farmer  must  possess  skill  and  judgment 
far  superior  to  what  is  needed  in  a  trade  or  in  ordi¬ 
nary  business. 

* 

The  Vermont  Legislature  is  considering  a  farm 
drainage  credit  bill  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  the 
Canadian  law.  Under  it,  whenever  a  majority  of  the 
legal  voters  of  city,  town  or  village  favor,  such  mu¬ 
nicipality  may  borrow  from  $2,000  to  $10,000.  De¬ 
bentures  which  are  exempt  from  taxation  and  which 
bear  four  per  cent,  interest  will  be  issued  to  meet  the 
loan.  These  debentures  are  issued  and  sold  by  the 
municipality.  They  carry  20  coupons  each  for  the 
sum  of  $7.36.  Any  person  owning  land  in  the  town 
or  village  may  apply  for  a  loan  to  be  used  for  drain¬ 
age  purposes — under  safeguarded  ownership.  Such 
loan  cannot  exceed  60  per  cent,  of  the  appraised  value 
of  the  land  for  taxation,  nor  more  than  75  per  cent 
of  the  estimated  drainage  cost.  No  person  can  bor¬ 
row  more  than  $1,000.  This  money  can  only  be 
borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  tile  or  cement  pipe  drain¬ 
age,  and  for  20  years.  A  drainage  inspector  will  over¬ 
see  the  work  and  protect  the  town’s  interests.  Each 
year  for  the  term  of  20  years  the  borrower  pays  $7.36 
for  each  $100  of  borrowed  money.  This  is  collected 
like  other  taxes,  and  at  the  end  of  20  years  of  such 
paying  the  loan  is  wiped  out,  but  the  land  owner  may 
pay  the  debt  in  full  before  the  end  of  the  time  if  he 
sees  fit  to  do  so.  In  brief,  these  are  the  principles 
of  an  excellent  law.  The  Vermont  Legislature  should 
pass  the  bill  promptly,  for  there  are  thousands  of 
farmers  in  that  State  who  can  use  such  loans  to  great 
advantage.  Some  of  the  finest  soil  in  the  State  lies 
in  valleys  or  pockets.  For  centuries  the  available 
plant  food  of  the  hills  has  been  washing  down  into 
these  utility  spots,  yet  the  wet  soil  has  remained  stag¬ 
nant  and  unproductive.  Drainage  will  save  these 
spots  and  turn  them  into  gardens,  and,  what  is  more, 
the  business  of  issuing  such  debentures  for  soil  im¬ 
provement  right  at  home  will  create  a  public  spirit 
and  practical  interest  which  will  give  solid  character 
to  the  town. 


January  18, 

When  a  down-town  church  moves  back  to  the  resi¬ 
dential  section,  it  does  seem  sad  to  think  of  the  old 
church  building  being  used  for  manufacturing  purposes ; 
but  there  is  no  such  feeling  regarding  the  former  edifice 
of  the  Chelsea  M.  E.  Church.  The  old  church  building 
Is  to  be  the  centre  of  a  wider  parish  from  which  the 
same  Gospel  is  to  be  promulgated  under  different  condi¬ 
tions  and  methods,  for  the  uplifting  of  humanity.  We 
rejoice  in  the  true  Christian  spirit  of  brotherhood  and 
man  to  man  square  dealing  which  permeates  every  page 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  May  1913  be  your  most  successful 
year  in  every  way.  Joseph  n.  dummer. 

Massachusetts. 

We  have  received  many  pleasant  words  about  The 
R.  N.-Y.’s  new  home.  It  is  surprising  how  many  of 
our  friends  knew  of  or  attended  this  old  church.  A 
grain  of  performance  beats  a  ton  of  promises,  and 
we  only  ask  to  be  judged  by  the  former. 

* 

Some  of  those  gentlemen  who  claim  the  present 
game  laws  afford  full  protection  against  sports  and 
hunters  may  read  the  following  from  “The  Harlem 
Valley  Times”: 

A  hunter  on  a  motorcycle  came  down  Main  street, 
Poughkeepsie,  Sunday  afternoon  with  his  gun  strapped 
to  his  machine,  while  to  the  rear  part  of  the  cycle  was 
attached  a  basket  carrying  a  dog  whose  head  protruded 
above  it.  The  hunter’s  pockets  were  stuffed  with  game. 

There  is  a  fine  way  of  remembering  the  Sabbath 
day.  What  a  beautiful  time  a  farmer  of  small  size, 
or  with  poor  health,  and  with  a  law  prohibiting  his 
carrying  firearms,  would  have  arresting  such  a  man ! 
Before  he  could  obtain  help  this  “hunter”  would  be 
miles  away,  dog  and  all.  We  understand  that  this 
hunting  by  gasoline  power  is  not  uncommon.  A 
hunter  comes  into  a  lonely  section,  kills  what  he  can, 
and  when  farmers  are  aroused  hops  on  his  motor  and 
away  to  some  new  spot.  We  want  a  law  which  will 
give  a  farmer  control  of  his  own  farm,  and  then 
farmers  must  get  together  and  protect  their  rights. 

* 

About  two  years  ago  James  A.  Patten  and  other 
speculators  started  out  to  “corner”  the  cotton  crop. 
The  methods  to  be  employed  are  stated  in  the  legal 
charges  brought  against  Patten  and  the  others: 

The  conspirators  were  to  make  purchases  from  specula¬ 
tors  upon  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  of  quantities 
of  cotton  for  future  delivery  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
amount  available  for  delivery  when  deliveries  should 
become  due. 

By  these  means  an  abnormal  demand  was  to  be  created 
on  the  part  of  such  sellers  who  would  pay  excessive 
prices  to  obtain  cotton  for  delivery  upon  their  contracts. 

The  excessive  prices  prevailing  upon  the  New  York 
Exchange  would  cause  similar  prices  to  exist  upon  other 
cotton  markets. 

As  a  necessary  and  unavoidable  result  of  their  acts, 
said  conspirators  were  to  compel  cotton  manufacturers 
throughout  the  country  to  pay  said  excessive  prices  to 
obtain  cotton  for  their  needs  or  else  curtail  their  opera¬ 
tions,  and  also,  “as  a  necessary  and  unavoidable  result” 
of  said  acts,  an  unlawful  obstruction  would  be  put  upon 
inter-State  trade  and  commerce. 

The  Circuit  Court  decided  that  these  speculators 
were  not  guilty — that  is,  that  under  the  Sherman  anti¬ 
trust  law  this  did  not  constitute  a  conspiracy  in  re¬ 
straint  of  trade.  The  Supreme  Court  has  now  re¬ 
versed  this  ruling  and  declares  that  a  “corner”  does 
involve  restraint  of  trade.  Patten  will  be  tried  again 
under  this  final  ruling.  There  is  no  chance  to  mis¬ 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  court. 

It  was  a  conspiracy  to  run  a  corner  in  the  market.  This 
control  and  the  enhancement  of  price  were  features  of 
the  conspiracy  upon  the  attainment  of  which  it  is  con¬ 
ceded  its  success  depended.  Upon  the  corner  becoming 
effective,  there  could  be  no  trading  in  the  commodity 
save  at  the  will  of  the  conspirators  and  at  such  price 
as  their  interests  might  prompt  them  to  exact.  And 
so  the  conspiracy  was  to  reach  and  to  bring  within  its 
dominating  influence  the  entire  cotton  trade  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  such  was  the  nature,  object,  and 
scope  of  the  conspiracy,  we  regard  it  as  altogether  plain 
that  by  its  necessary  operation  it  would  directly  and  ma¬ 
terially  impede  and  burden  the  due  course  of  trade  and 
commerce  among  the  States,  and  therefore,  inflict  upon 
the  public  the  injuries  which,  the  anti-trust  act  is  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent. 

That  ought  to  settle  it  so  far  as  the  law  goes.  Now 
give  us  men  to  enforce  the  law  to  the  extent  of  send¬ 
ing  the  big  “cornerers”  to  jail. 


BREVITIES. 

The  Egyptian  cotton  crop  of  1912  is  larger  than  any 
previous  year,  being  estimated  by  the  British  authorities 
as  worth  $12,500,000  more  than  the  crop  of  1911. 

Durixg  November  England  imported  over  95,000  pounds 
or  about  47,000  quarts  of  milk  from  France.  The  English 
retailers  pay  from  five  to  six  cents  per  quart. 

In  New  York  State  the  Sullivan  law  prohibits  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  a  revolver  in  the  house  without  a  license.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  just  uphold  this  point,  and  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  get  the  Legislature  to  change  the  law. 

The  entire  world’s  consumption  of  petroleum  is  1,000,000 
barrels  per  day !  This  country  produced  last  year  220,- 
200,000  barrels  of  42  gallons  each.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  California  was  the  best  oiled  State — 87,000,000 
barrels. 
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1913. 

FARM  CREDITS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

No.  3. 

What  shape  shall  our  farm  credit  sys¬ 
tem  take?  This  is  now  really  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  lawyers  and  legislators.  We 
can  lay  down  the  broad  principles  of  the 
system  and  let  the  attorneys  work  out 
the  details,  but  it  is  our  business  to  see 
that  the  laws  provide  a  practical  work¬ 
able  system.  After  all  the  discussion 
the  whole  thing  narrows  down  to  a  few 
very  simple  principles.  Let  us  take  the 
mortgage  credits  first.  Here  we  have  a 
choice  of  two  or  more  plans,  all  worked 
out.  In  all  of  these  plans  there  are  three 
basic  principles,  namely: 

1.  The  issue  and  sale  of  debentures. 

2.  The  creation  of  a  redemption 
fund. 

3.  A  small  annual  payment,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  interest,  by  which  the  debt  is 
finally  zviped  out. 

The  Landschaften  or  society  of  bor¬ 
rowers  is  the  simplest  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  method  of  financing  farm  mort¬ 
gages  without  government  subsidy.  In 
this  society  the  members  are  selected. 
The  loan  is  fixed  by  the  society  at,  say, 
60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  land, 
and  the  whole  property  mortgaged  is 
pledged  to  pay  the  debentures.  This  is 
unlimited  responsibility.  It  works  well 
where  farmers  of  a  neighborhood  are 
of  comparatively  equal  grade  and  stand¬ 
ing.  Where  there  is  objection  to  un¬ 
limited  responsibility,  as  is  usual  when 
co-operative  credits  are  first  adopted 
the  land  mortgage  banks  are  organized 
and  the  money  is  loaned  from  them  di¬ 
rect  to  the  borrower.  In  some  cases 
these  mortgage  banks  loan  also  to  the 
landschaften,  taking  the  debentures  of 
the  local  society,  which  reloans  the 
money  out  to  its  members.  We  should 
organize  such  a  farm  mortgage  bank  in 
the  State.  We  could  then  leave  it  op¬ 
tional  with  the  borrower  whether  he 
associated  himself  with  neighbors  in  un¬ 
limited  responsibility  or  secured  his  loan 
direct  from  the  bank.  In  either  case 
the  expense  of  securing  the  loan  would 
be  paid  by  the  borrower,  and  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  the  society  method 
would  be  cheapest.  Every  member  of 
the  society  is  interested  to  see  that  the 
new  borrower  gets  no  more  than  he  is 
fairly  entitled  to,  while  the  universal 
sense  of  fairness  in  members  would 
secure  him  a  just  amount.  The  other 
members,  being  responsible  for  the  loan, 
are  also  interested  to  see  that  payments 
are  made  promptly,  and  that  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  farm  is  maintained.  These 
are  all  gratuitous  services  safeguarding 
the  bank  without  expense  to  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  bank  would  have  to  in¬ 
cur  expense  in  making  a  loan  to  an  in¬ 
dividual  farmer.  It  would  have  to 
secure  an  appraisal  of  the  farm  and 
examine  the  title  and  inquire  into  the 
moral  risk  of  the  borrower  and  main¬ 
tain  a  system  of  inspection  and  collec¬ 
tions  of  the  annuities.  This  expense  the 
individual  borrower  would  have  to  pay, 
sc  that  he  could  not  expect  to  get  his 
loan  as  cheap  as  the  members  of  the 
society.  Those  who  have  followed  this 
series  of  articles  will  recall  that  in 
Switzerland  the  borrower  makes  out  his 
application  for  a  loan  on  blanks  fur¬ 
nished  him  by  the  mortgage  bank.  He 
gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  farm, 
including  its  estimated  value,  assessment 
for  purposes  of  taxation,  income,  etc., 
and  I  believe  something  of  his  own  an¬ 
tecedents  and  traditions.  This  applica¬ 
tion  is  signed  and  sent  to  officials  of  the 
canton  (county)  ;  if  they  confirm  it, 
they  send  it  to  the  bank  and  the  loan  is 
made.  Later  on  if  the  borrower  fails 
to  keep  up  his  payments  and  the  bank 
loses,  it  may  go  into  court,  to  prove  that 
the  canton  officials  deceived  them.  If 
it  proves  that  the  application  was  not 
true  at  the  time  it  was  made,  the  bank 
recovers  its  loss  from  the  canton ;  but 
the  canton  has  the  privilege  of  taking 
over  the  farm,  by  paying  up  the  arrear¬ 
ages  and  protecting  itself  through  sale 
to  someone  else.  The  provisions  are 
useful  as  precautions.  In  practice  there 
is  practically  no  loss  or  embarrassment. 
Of  course,  a  man  making  such  a  record 
would  be  debarred  from  ever  making 
another  loan,  unless  there  were  extenu¬ 
ating  circumstances.  This  method  seems 
to  be  cheaper  and  more  efficient  than 
the  method  pursued  by  the  Credit  Fon¬ 
der  in  France,  where  the  bank  under¬ 
takes  to  gather  the  information  and 
supervise  the  loan  for  itself ;  but  where 
a  large  volume  of  business  is  carried 
the  expense  in  either  case  is  insignifi¬ 
cant.  We  have  here  then  a  choice  of 
three  methods  which  are  already  work¬ 
ing  well;  and  we  have  a  choice  of 
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adopting  one  of  them  or  combining  them 
to  suit  our  conditions,  The  landschaften 
or  society  plan  of  unlimited  responsi¬ 
bility  would  seem  to  be  especially 
adapted  to  the  borrower  for  drainage 
and  similar  improvements  in  definite  lo¬ 
cations.  This  feature  should  at  least 
be  made  optional. 

The  most  important  thing  of  all 
is  to  so  safeguard  the  debentures 
that  they  will  sell  readily  to  investors 
an4  be  absorbed  at  a  low  rate  of  inter¬ 
est.  They  should  be  made  legal  security 
for  savings  banks  and  trust  funds,  and 
exempt  from  taxation,  because  the 
mortgages  would  be  taxed,  and  to  tax 
the  debentures  would  be  to  double  the 
burden  of  taxation.  The  bank  would 
have  a  foundation  capital  and  a  sinking 
fund  as  a  safety  margin  above  the 
mortgages  which  should  be  maintained 
in  the  aggregate  to  equal  the  total  issue 
of  debentures.  The  basic  capital  of  the 
bank  could  be  increased  from  time  to 
time  to  maintain  a  ratio  with  the  issue 
of  debentures  outstanding,  and  a  per¬ 
centage  of  profits  would  annually  in¬ 
crease  the  surplus.  The  rate  at  which 
the  debentures  would  sell  would  regu¬ 
late  the  interest  rate  of  the  mortgage. 
To  this  would  be  added  a  fraction  for 
expense  and  amortization.  The  small 
annual  payments  would  always  increase 
the  security  of  the  loan  and  the  interest 
and  payment  would  be  less  than  the  aver¬ 
age  borrower  pays  now  in  interest  alone. 
The  mortgages  should  be  written  for 
terms  to  suit  the  borrower,  for  10  to  75 
years.  They  could  not  be  called  by  the 
bank  until  expiration,  but  the  borrower 
should  have  the  privilege  of  paying  in 
full  at  any  time.  Such  a  system  would 
secure  a  loan  at  a  small  interest  rate, 
relieve  the  farmer  from  all  anxiety 
about  renewal  of  mortgages  and  ulti¬ 
mately  wipe  out  the  mortgage  through 
smaller  annual  payments  than  he  pays 
now  in  interest  charges  alone.  The  sav¬ 
ings  of  the  people  would  go  into  the 
debentures  and  the  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  that  are  now  annually  lost  in  get- 
rich-quick  schemes  would  be  saved  to 
the  people  and  furnish  them  a  steady 
income.  The  laws  that  safeguard  the 
mortgage  debentures  would  also  protect 
the  small  savings  and  inexperienced  in¬ 
vestor  from  worthless  stock  and  bond 
promoting  schemes.  john  j.  dillon. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — An  explosion  of  the  boiler 
of  a  rotary  snowplow  on  the  Great  North¬ 
ern  Railroad  and  an  avalanche  that 
wrecked  a  stalled  freight  train  laden  with 
oriental  imports  for  the  East  on  the  St. 
Paul  and  Puget  Sound  Railroad,  compli¬ 
cated  conditions  December  31  in  the  Cas¬ 
cade  Mountains,  Washington,  where  the 
Northern  transcontinental  railroads  were 
fighting  one  of  the  worst  blizzards  of  the 
last  twenty  years.  Five  men  were  injured, 
two  probably  fatally,  in  the  boiler  ex¬ 
plosion,  and  one  man  was  severely  hurt  in 
the  avalanche.  Snow  in  the  mountains 
was  eleven  feet  deep  on  the  level. 

The  importation  of  matches  containing 
white  phosphorus  was  forbidden  after 
January  1.  This  is  the  first  provision  of 
the  “phossy  jaw”  bill  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  Hereafter  all  matches 
imported  from  abroad  must  be  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  certificate  of  inspection  by  the 
Government  of  the  country  where  they 
were  made  stating  they  contain  no  white 
phosphorus.  This  official  inspection  certifi¬ 
cate  will  not  be  required  until  April  1 
next.  The  exportation  of  white  phosphorus 
matches  will  be  prohibited  after  January 
1,  1914,  and  one  year  later,  on  January 

I,  1915,  an  internal  revenue  tax  of  two 
cents  a  hundred  will  be  imposed  on  all 
white  phosphorus  matches. 

Parcels  post  troubles  at  the  Gary,  Ind., 
postofilce  began  December  30,  when  W. 

II.  F.  Parry,  a  brick  dealer,  sent  two  big 
wagon  loads  of  heavy  paving  brick  to  be 
mailed  out  the  first  thing.  There  was  one 
thousand  bricks,  each  brick  wrapped  sepa¬ 
rately.  and  their  total  weight  was  six 
thousand  pounds.  The  bricks  are  being 
mailed  as  samples. 

Swift  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  were  charged 
by  the  State  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner 
at  Philadelphia  January  2,  with  selling 
rotten  eggs  in  that  city,  through  their 
local  branch.  The  State  chemist  testified 
that  he  had  examined  a  crate  of  eggs  from 
Swift  &  Co.  and  that  seventy  of  the  eggs 
were  absolutely  rotten,  sixty-one  were 
spotted,  and  the  rest  were  “bad  enough.” 
The  chemist  declared  that  it  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  big  shippers  to  put  a  layer  of 
good  eggs  at  the  top  of  the  crate,  and 
that  the  eggs  “were  rottener  and  rottener 
the  deeper  he  got.”  Out  of  thirty-six  eggs 
in  the  lower  section  of  a  crate,  he  found 
twenty-six  were  as  “bad  as  eggs  can  get.” 

More  than  twice  as  many  persons  were 
killed  in  street  accidents  in  New  York  City 
during  1912  as  in  the  entire  State  outside, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  National 
Highways  Protective  Society,  while  the 
number  of  deaths  in  the  city  from  vehicular 
traffic  increased  from  423  persons  in  1911 
to  532  last  year.  The  total  number  killed 
by  motor  cars  was  221,  as  against  142  in 
1911,  and  91  drivers  ran  away  after  an 
accident,  as  compared  with  60  the  year 
before.  Trolley  cars  killed  38  children  in 
this  city  last  year  and  96  adults,  and 
wagons  killed  85  children  and  92  adults. 
Unstate  automobiles  caused  the  death  of 
127  people,  wagons  killed  28  and  trolleys 
79.  a  total  of  234.  The  total  number  of 
persons  injured  in  New  York  in  1912  was 
2.363,  automobiles  being  responsible  for 
1,342,  trolleys  for  704  and  wagons  for  317. 

Six  persons,  including  two  women  and 
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two  children  were  killed  at  Denison,  Iowa, 
January  4,  and  one  is  dying  as  the  result 
of  a  grade  crossing  accident  when  a 
Northwestern  passenger  train,  running  fifty 
miles  an  hour,  hit  a  buggy. 

January  3  the  steamship  Julia  Lucken- 
bach  was  rammed  in  Chesapeake  Bay  by 
the  British  steamer  Indrakaula.  The 
Luckenbach  sank  immediately  13  persons 
being  drowned ;  eight  of  the  crew  were 
rescued  several  hours  later  by  the  Dutch 
steamer  Pennsylvania  and  five  others  by 
the  Indrakaula  which  was  severely 
damaged  by  the  collision. 

A  writ  of  supersedeas  staying  execution 
of  the  sentences  imposed  on  the  dynamite 
conspirators  recently  convicted  at  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  was  issued  by  the  United  States 
circuit  court  of  appeals  at  Chicago  January 
3.  Bail  was  based  on  the  number  of  years 
which  the  prisoners  have  been  sentenced  to 
serve — .$10,000  for  each  year.  Thus  Ryan's 
bail  was  fixed  at  $70,000.  Those  who  re¬ 
ceived  sentences  of  six  years  must  furnish 
$60.000 ;  four  years,  $40,000,  and  so  on, 
down  to  $10,000  for  the  one-year  sen¬ 
tences.  Defense  lawyers  stated  that 
money  enough  to  admit  all  to  bail  would 
be  forthcoming. 

In  the  first  seven  days  since  the  parcel 
post  began  223,000  packages  were  mailed 
in  New  York  City.  According  to  Post¬ 
master  Morgan’s  report  81,587  of  these 
were  deposited  between  midnight,  Janu¬ 
ary  5,  and  the  same  hour  January  6.  This 
beats  the  record  of  the  previous  twenty- 
four  hours  by  30,000.  The  total  number 
of  packages  delivered  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  was  25,731.  Wagons  and  auto  trucks 
took  3,155  of  these  to  their  destinations 
and  carriers  delivered  22,576. 

Direct  competition,  national  in  scope, 
between  the  Wells  Fargo  Express  Company 
and  the  Federal  parcel  post  will  go  into 
effect  as  soon  as  plans  which  the  company 
has  been  maturing  for  the  past  four  years 
can  be  set  afoot.  This  was  the  statement  made 
at  San  Francisco  Jan.  7.  by  C.  R.  Graham, 
traffic  manager  of  the  company,  at  a  hear¬ 
ing  before  the  State  Railroad  Commission. 
Competition,  Mr.  Graham  explained,  would 
extend  to  both  rates  and  services,  with 
special  regard  to  eggs,  butter,  poultry  and 
other  perishable  foodstuffs,  to  be  delivered 
direct  from  shipper  to  consignee.  He  said 
eleven  pounds  would  be  the  maximum 
weight  acceptable,  as  with  the  parcel  post. 

The  tanker  Rosecrans,  once  a  United 
States  army  transport,  was  lost  January  7 
on  Peacock  Spit,  just  beyond  the  bar  at 
Astoria,  Oregon,  in  a  furious  gale  that 
drove  her  on  the  rocks.  Of  her  crew  of 
thirty-five  men  only  four  were  saved.  The 
Rosecrans  was  originally  launched  in 
Scotland  as  the  Methven  Castle,  and  has 
had  an  adventurous  career.  The  cargo 
loss  is  put  at  $200,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  American 
Pomological  Society  will  hold  its  next 
annual  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  about 
November  15,  1913. 

A  larger  appropriation  to  eradicate  the 
cattle  tick  in  the  Southern  States  than  the 
$250,000  of  last  year  was  urged  upon  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  January 
4  by  State  veterinarians  and  others  from 
Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Florida,  North  Carolina,  Arkansas  and 
Mississippi. 

Trof.  Kennedy  of  the  agricultural  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Nevada  State  University 
will  ask  the  Legislature  to  make  a  horti¬ 
cultural  survey  of  the  State  to  determine 
the  availability  of  various  valleys  for  the 
growing  of  fruit. 


The  Illinois  Commission  Bill. 

The  State  of  Illinois  passed  a  law  reg¬ 
ulating  to  some  extent  the  commission  mer¬ 
chants  and  dealers.  Among  other  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act  was  one  under  which  a 
Board  of  Inspectors  was  to  be  appointed, 
and  licenses  issued  to  commission  men.  The 
Illinois  Supreme  Court  decided  that  these 
parts  of  the  bill  were  unconstitutional,  but 
it  also  decided  that  the  other  parts  of  the 
bill  were  sound.  As  the  law  is  left  there¬ 
fore,  commission  men  are  required  to  ren¬ 
der  an  itemized  statement  of  all  sales  to 
the  consignor.  They  are  obliged  to  give 
the  gross  amount  of  the  sale,  the  freight  or 
express  charges,  and  all  charges  against  the 
goods  which  may  reasonably  be  incurred 
and  net  proceeds  of  the  same.  The  com¬ 
mission  men  are  required  to  keep  a  record 
of  all  figures  and  facts  in  the  case  of  such  a 
sale,  and  these  records  shall  be  opened  for 
investigation  at  any  time  upon  the  request 
of  any  consignor  of  goods,  or  his  authorized 
agents  or  attorneys.  The  law  provides  a 
penalty  of  from  $10  to  $20  for  each  offense 
for  the  violation  of  the  above  provision, 
with  the  costs  of  suits  added.  The  com- 
mision  man  is  to  stand  committed  until  the 
fine  and  costs  are  paid.  It  is  provided  that 
in  the  case  of  clerical  error,  or  unavoidable 
cause,  the  commission  man  or  firm  would 
have  10  days  from  the  date  of  sale  to  ren¬ 
der  his  statement  or  account. 


Advertising  the  Apple  Trade. 

During  the  past  two  weeks  the  news¬ 
papers  have  given  much  space  to  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Housewives’  League  to  sell 
apples.  The  plan  was  to  show  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  apples  may  be  sold  for  considera¬ 
bly  less  than  the  retailers  demand.  This 
would  prove  that  the  margin  between 
producer  and  consumer  is  too  large,  and 
if  persisted  in  such  agitation  would  make 
apple  eating  popular  and  increase  sales. 
We  should  all  understand,  however,  that 
retailing  apples  in  this  great  city  is  a 
peculiar  trade  under  present  conditions. 

Hundreds  of  small  grocers  in  New  York 
retail  apples  from  barrel  stock,  but  at 
prices  that  seem  extravagant  compared 
with  their  wholesale  cost.  Why  should 
a  retailer  who  pays  $3  to  $4  for  a  barrel 
of  apples  insist  on  charging  10  or  15  cents 
per  quart?  The  facts  are,  however,  that 
these  people  do  not  care  to  handle  apples 
and  the  apparent  profits  are  not  nearly 
all  “velvet.”  A  barrel  or  two  of  apples 
clutters  their  stores,  which  are  already 
crowded  in  an  effort  to  get  the  value  of 
their  rent.  Every  sale  of  two  quarts  or 
more  requires  a  strong  paper  bag.  The 
apples  must  be  sorted  and  there  is  more 
or  less  waste  unless  sold  at  once.  Many 
jobbers  and  wholesalers  do  not  deliver  free 
and  many  small  grocers  have  no  horse,  so 
a  truckman’s  charge  must  be  paid  for 
every  barrel.  All  of  these  extras,  which 
are  not  visible  to  an  outsider  cut  severely 


into  the  apparent  profit.  They  must  keep 
apples,  but  in  many  eases  the  fewer  they 
sell  the  better.  Wagon  peddlers  and  push 
carts,  where  they  are  allowed,  do  good 
work  in  apple  distribution,  but  there 
should  be  many  cheap  apple  markets 
mere  temporary  sheds  if  necessary,  where 
barrelled  apples  can  be  handled  with  lit¬ 
tle  expense  and  within  reach  of  the  multi¬ 
tudes.  There  is  now  space  along  the  water 
front,  used  as  storage  for  trucks  and  whole¬ 
salers,  which  might  at  least  be  shared  by 
apple  retailers  to  the  great  benefit  of  New 
York  consumers. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  FARM  PROSPERITY. 

I  have  now  taken  your  paper  for  a  little 
over  a  year,  starting  in  with  your  10  cents 
10-week  offer.  I  want  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  think  of  your  work.  As  a  young 
man  coming  from  a  suburban  charge  to  a 
country  district  I  found  a  great  many  new 
things  to  interest  me  in  my  work  as  a 
minister,  but  none  that  struck  me  more 
forcibly  than  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  all 
that  one  hears  about  the  prosperity  of  the 
farmer,  when  compared  with  other  lines  of 
work  the  farmer  did  not  seem  to  be  getting 
enough  for  the  time  and  labor  and  capital 
he  furnished.  The  more  I  observed  and 
read  and  studied  the  more  convinced  I  be¬ 
came  of  this  fact.  When  I  started  taking 
your  paper  and  saw  that  you  certainly  were 
striking  at  the  same  point  and  doing  it  well, 
I  considered  that  your  work  in  this  respect 
is  the  best  you  are  doing. 

The  church  in  the  country,  particularly 
the  “open  country,”  cannot  prosper  as  it 
ought  until  some  of  these  things  are  reme¬ 
died.  Country  life  is  carrying  too  great  a 
handicap  in  some  of  these  respects.  I  hope 
to  see  the  church  as  a  whole  take  up  the 
consideration  of  some  of  these  things  and 
do  something,  if  it  be  no  more  than  a  state¬ 
ment  of  recognition.  I  sometimes  wonder 
that  you  do  not  give  a  little  place  to  the 
country  church  in  your  excellent  paper. 

I  trust  that  this  coming  year  you  will 
give  us  all  you  can  with  regard  to  coopera¬ 
tive  attempts.  It  is  along  this  line  that 
much  of  the  future  development  must  come. 
Last  of  all  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  high  standard  of  advertising  you  main¬ 
tain.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  are 
points  in  this  respect  where  religious  papers, 
or  some  at  any  rate,  might  well  profit. 

[Rev.]  a.  s.  clayton. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


New  Education  for  Farmers. 

I  am  sending  you  a  clipping  from  the 
Baltimore  Daily  Sun  of  February  13.  The 
writer  of  this  letter  to  the  Sun  has  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head,  I  think.  [The  clip¬ 
ping  states  that  the  experiment  stations 
and  institutes  are  not  reaching  the  “aver¬ 
age”  farmer.  It  advocates  more  “experts” 
or  traveling  agents  or  teachers.  R.  N.-Y.] 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  farmers  as  a  class 
are  receiving  the  proper  instructions  from 
the  various  States.  Money  is  being  spent, 
but  the  farmer  is  not  getting  the  benefit 
of  it.  As  a  rule  he  does  not  get  the  bul¬ 
letins  issued  by  the  experiment  stations. 
The  average  farmer  is  not  a  letter  writer, 
so  he  does  not  write  to  his  station  for  them. 
His  Congressman  does  not  send  him  bulle¬ 
tins  on  agriculture,  but  sends  him  speeches 
and  garden  seeds.  There  are  farmers  who 
get  the  bulletins  of  the  United  States  and 
the  stations :  I  do  for  one,  but  never  un¬ 
less  I  write  for  them  or  am  down  on  their 
mailing  list.  The  farmer  as  a  class  cannot 
get  this  done. 

How  much  the  farmer  learns  from  rail¬ 
road  educational  trains,  and  how  much 
from  lectures,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  don’t 
believe  much.  Most  of  the  people  who  go 
with  the  trains  and  do  the  talking  are  not 
practical  farmers,  and  they  do  not  convey 
their  information  in  plain  terms.  It  is  as 
our  friend  says :  “Unless  a  man  is  a  black¬ 
smith  he  cannot  teach  a  boy  to  make  shoes 
and  shoe  horses.”  A  book  farmer  cannot 
teach  a  practical  farmer  much.  We  must 
have  some  of  that  sort  of  information,  of 
course,  and  the  scientific  people  have  found 
out  a  lot  that  the  farmer  would  never  have 
found  out,  but  now  they  want  the  practical 
information.  The  idea  of  distributing  prac¬ 
tical  farmers  as  educators  about  amongst 
the  farmers  is  a  fine  one.  I  think.  They 
would  come  in  actual  contact  with  the 
farmer  and  his  conditions,  and  conditions 
vary  all  the  time.  He  is  told  in  the  books 
to  do  so  and  so.  He  finds  it  absolutely 
impossible,  whereas  the  practical  farmer 
visiting  him  could  make  suggestions  that 
would  help  him  out.  The  farmer  educator 
can  talk  to  the  farmer  in  his  own  language 
so  to  speak.  Farmers  are  advised  to  make 
their  own  fertilizers,  and  it  pays  them  to 
do  it,  but  it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
world  to  find  a  place  where  one  can  buy 
the  ingredients.  As  matters  are  worked 
now  the  farmer  is  left  to  find  out  a  whole 
lot  himself  and  he  has  no  chance  to  do  it, 
so  he  has  to  go  along  in  the  same  old  way. 
I  know  the  real  working  farmer  wants  to 
get  his  information  from  a  practical  educa¬ 
tor,  and  to  educate  in  agriculture  you  must 
be  practical ;  book  learning  will  not  do  It 
all. 

The  experiment  station  is  doing  good 
work  in  its  line,  but  the  results  do  not 
reach  the  average  farmer.  Let  the  State 
employ  practical  farmers  backed  by  enough 
scientific  information  to  explain  their  points 
and  send  them  about  amongst  the  farmers. 
Then,  I  think,  you  would  see  40  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre  where  you  see  13  bushels 
now.  and  the  increase  would  be  the  same 
in  all  crops. 

Farming  unfortunately  has  not  evoluted 
along  with  other  things.  The  isolated  life 
of  the  farmer.  I  suppose,  is  the  trouble. 
The  farmers’  clubs  in  Maryland  have  done 
a  lot  of  good,  but  there  are  not  enough  of 
them.  At  the  club  meetings  practical 
farmers  meet  practical  farmers,  and  they 
have  confidence  in  one  another,  so  they  all 
learn  something.  The  visiting  farmer,  sent 
out  by  the  State,  would  largely  supply  the 
shortage  in  farmers'  clubs.  It  is  likely  the 
experiment  stations  of  the  various  States 
would  oppose  this  scheme  of  visiting  farm¬ 
ers  as  State  money  is  hard  to  get  and  the 
stations  really  require  more  than  they  get. 
The  average  farmer  cannot  get  to  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations ;  he  hasn’t  the  money  or 
the  time,  so  the  experiment  station  in  the 
way  of  the  visiting  farmer  could  go  to 
all  the  farmers,  talk  to  them,  and  dis¬ 
tribute  literature  that  would  suit  any  case 
in  point.  a.  nelson. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

LIGHT  IN  DARKNESS. 

The  drear  day  ringeth  to  evensong  in  the 
dark  and  murky  town, 

And  even  we,  though  not  for  long,  may  lay 
our  burdens  down  ; 

We  that  are  broken  and  poor  and  old,  we 
that  are  bent  and  gray, 

May  rest  in  our  garrets  bare  and  cold  till 
the  dawn  of  the  weary  day. 

Now  let  us  speak  to  our  only  Friend,  Who 
hears  us  when  we  pray, 

That  we  endure  until  the  end,  nor  turn 
from  the  bitter  Way, 

We  are  beaten  and  broken  and  set  apart 
from  the  Pride  of  Life  so  fair. 

But  we  thank  our  Friend,  with  a  brimming 
heart,  that  we  yet  have  strength  to 
bear. 

Oh,  may  we  bear  till  the  heavy  load  may 
be  laid  forever  down, 

And  each  may  take  a  certain  Road  that 
leads  from  the  murky  town, 

From  the  dreary  Town  of  Evil  Chance,  and 
over  the  hills  so  blue, 

Till  we  win  to  the  Land  of  True  Romance, 
where  the  old,  old  tales  are  true. 

Each  by  himself,  we  must  fare,  we  know, 
but  the  way  it  is  plain  to  see ; 
Straighter  than  homing  birds  we’ll  go,  to 
the  land  where  we  fain  would  be ; 
Oh,  the  way  it  is  plain  for  the  poor  to  And, 
to  the  Gate  we  may  lightly  win, 

And  we  trust  to  the  Grace  of  our  Father 
kind,  to  open  and  let  us  in. 

— H.  Thompson  in  the  London  Spectator. 
* 

Potato  biscuits  are  made  as  follows 
by  a  housekeeper  in  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. : 
Two  cups  mashed  potatoes,  two-thirds 
cup  melted  lard  and  butter,  three  eggs, 
two  cups  water,  salt,  two  tablespoons 
sugar,  one  yeast  cake,  flour  enough  to 
allow  handling.  Mix  all  together,  let 
rise  four  or  five  hours,  then  cut  in 
small  pieces,  let  rise  again,  and  bake. 
This  will  make  about  six  dozen  biscuits. 
Very  light  and  delicious. 

* 

The  daily  papers  report  the  death  of 
a  girl  who  had  been  told  that  if  she 
would  take  bichloride  of  mercury  it 
would  beautify  her  complexion.  She 
followed  the  advice,  and  died  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  after  the  operation  of  tracheotomy 
had  been  performed  to  relieve  her  ab¬ 
normally  swollen  throat.  We  have  heard 
of  this  dangerous  poison  being  used  as 
a  face  bleach,  but  always  externally.  On 
the  other  hand,  arsenic,  equally  danger¬ 
ous,  is  sometimes  taken  internally  in 
minute  doses  to  whiten  the  skin,  though 
with  painful  after  results,  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  in  the  case  referred  to  the 
two  poisons  were  confused  as  to  action 
and  manner  of  administration.  It  is  a 
sad  example  of  the  danger  of  “beauty 
treatment”  when  it  involves  the  use  of 
any  dangerous  drug.  Fresh  air,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  careful  diet  and  good  temper  are 
the  firm  foundations  of  personal  attrac¬ 
tiveness.  Drugs  should  only  be  used 
under  proper  medical  advice,  and  the 
avoidance  of  proprietary  beauty  treat¬ 
ment  will  not  only  benefit  one’s  purse, 
but  is  quite  likely  to  be  a  benefit  to 
health  as  well. 

* 

Will  Carleton,  widely  known  as  poet, 
lecturer  and  public  reader,  died  recently 
at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  This 
writer  has  always  seemed  to  us  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  power  that  comes  from 
the  effort  to  do  good,  to  elevate  the 
moral  ideals,  and  to  point  out  the  worth 
and  beauty  of  many  humble  lives.  From 
purely  literary  standards  he  was  not  a 
great  poet;  his  written  word  was  often 
commonplace  and  sometimes  crude.  Yet, 
as  Sarah  K.  Bolton  said  of  him  25  years 
ago,  “He  has  made  home  and  home  af¬ 
fections  sweeter  to  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  ;  he  has  written  with  a  desire  to 
make  the  world  purer  and  nobler.”  Mr. 
Carleton  was  born  in  Hudson,  Mich.,  in 
1845.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  the 
early  years  of  his  life  were  spent  amid 
rural  surroundings.  His  mother  was  a 
woman  of  exceptional  quality  of  mind 
and  of  sweet  character.  Mr.  Carleton 
was  fortunate  in  his  marriage,  his  wife’s 
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tastes  harmonizing  with  his  own.  Mr. 
Carleton  was  well  known  as  a  reader 
and  lecturer  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  also  in  Europe.  He  read 
chiefly  from  his  own  works.  Among  his 
works  are  “Farm  Ballads,”  “Farm  Le¬ 
gends,”  “Farm  Festivals,”  “Young  Folks’ 
Rhymes,”  “City  Ballads,”  “City  Le¬ 
gends,”  “City  Festivals,”  “Rhymes  of 
Our  Planet,”  “The  Old  Infant  and  Simi¬ 
lar  Stories,”  “Songs  of  Two  Centuries,” 
“Poems  for  Young  Americans,”  “In  Old 
School  Days,”  “Drifted  In,”  “A  Thou¬ 
sand  Thoughts,”  “Correct  Affinities"  and 
“Ghosts  of  Dreams.”  He  was  a  man  of 
striking  personality,  with  much  charm 
of  expression  and  manqer.  Unlike  many 
other  poets,  his  work  brought  him  a 
considerable  share  of  wealth.  His  wife 
died  before  him,  and  he  leaves  no  chil¬ 
dren. 

We  have  been  assured  by  many  writers 
during  the  past  few  years  that  we  make 
a  mistake  in  purchasing  polished  rice ; 
that  there  is  more  nourishment  in  the 
unpolished  rice,  and  that  the  polished 
grain  is  of  lower  dietetic  value.  Ex¬ 
perienced  rice  dealers  disagree  with  this, 
however.  They  point  out  the  fact  that 
unpolished  rice  heats  more  readily  and 
is  more  likely  to  be  infested  by  weevils 
and  other  insects  t  han  the  polished 
grain,  thus  causing  deterioration  of  qual¬ 
ity.  A  circular  sent  out  a  few  months 
ago  by  the  leading  rice  millers  of  the 
country  to  the  wholesale  grocers  says : 

In  Oriental  countries  the  paddy  is  usually 
pounded  off  by  hand,  and  in  this  pro¬ 
cess,  the  pericarp  is  removed  with  it,  which 
contains  a  small  amount  of  protein  and  fat, 
the  same  also  being  true  of  the  wheat  bran. 
Therefore,  if  a  human  being  had  to  subsist 
on  rice  alone,  this  small  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein  and  fat  would  sustain  life  better  than 
without  it.  However,  the  people  in  the 
United  States  are  not  confined  to  one  diet, 
and  in  eating  rice,  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  meat  gravy  or  butter  or  consuming 
a  very  small  portion  of  meat  or  fish  with 
same,  you  more  than  replace  the  protein 
and  fat  that  have  been  removed  by  milling. 
Brown  rice  is  a  product  unfit  for  human 
consumption  except  among  people  who  have 
reached  that  point  of  starvation  they  have 
one  product  to  live  on  and  nothing  else. 
Brown  rice  can  never  become  a  product  of 
general  consumption  in  the  United  States, 
as  it  not  only  makes  a  very  unattractive 
dish  in  appearance,  but  does  not  possess  the 
delicate  flavor  of  the  milled  article ;  again, 
there  is  enough  oil  in  the  pericarp  of  brown 
rice  to  cause  same  to  turn  rancid  if  carried 
through  the  Summer  months.  On  account 
of  some  scientific  experiments,  some  firms 
took  advantage  to  introduce  and  advertise 
unpolished  rice  as  pure  rice,  leaving  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  polished  rice  was  adul¬ 
terated.  There  is  no  unpolished  rice  sold 
in  this  country  today  where  the  pericarp 
has  not  been  removed  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  polished.  Some  leave  in  a  little 
more  of  the  flour  to  cover  up  defects  in  the 
rice  in  many  cases,  and  try  to  make  the 
trade  believe  the  more  floury  the  rice  looks 
in  appearance,  the  better  it  is.  In  our 
judgment,  this  is  simply  a  case  of  trying  to 
palm  off  an  inferior  article  for  a  superior 
one,  for  this  flour  in  the  first  place  is  not 
what  is  termed  the  bran  or  the  pericarp, 
besides,  it  is  loose,  and  as  the  rice  touches 
water  it  is  washed  off,  and  rice  prepared  in 
this  manner  does  not  contain  any  more 
protein  and  fats  than  the  very  highest  pol¬ 
ished  rice.  Rice  by  itself  is  largely  starch, 
and,  of  course,  it  would  be  foolish  to  imag¬ 
ine  that  a  human  being  could  live  on  starch 
alone. 

Medical  experiments  showed  that  an 
exclusive  diet  of  other  carbohydrates, 
such  as  cane  sugar  or  cornstarch,  pro¬ 
duced  the  same  symptoms  in  fowls  fed 
upon  them  as  the  polished  rice,  and 
that  the  effect  of  unpolished  rice  was 
the  same  when  it  formed  the  sole  food. 
It  is  the  unbalanced  ration  and  not  the 
polished  rice  that  is  at  fault. 

A  New  Idea  in  Doughnuts. — When 
fried  brown,  fork  from  lard  quickly  and 
dip  in  kettle  of  hot  water,  alongside,  to 
remove  superfluous  “fat.”  Call  the  kids 
to  try  a  “crisp  and  crumbling  cruller.” 

J.  A.  LANT. 

Old  New  England  Hasty  Pudding. — 
Take  fine  homemade  cornmeal  (that 
ground  in  a  buhr-stone  grist  mill  is 
best).  Put  a  quart  in  a  Scotch  iron 
bowl  (or  any  smooth  kettle),  moisten 
with  cold  water,  stir  out  all  the  lumps, 
place  over  a  good  fire,  have  the  tea¬ 
kettle  full  of  boiling  water.  Pour  this 
gradually  into  the  moist  meal  and  stir 
briskly  all  the  time  until  it  comes  up  to 
a  thick  pudding.  Salt  liberally  and  set 
back  on  the  stove,  cover  the  kettle  and 
let  finish  cooking  for  20  minutes.  Serve 
with  rich  new  milk.  When  cold  it  may 
be  fried  in  slices  in  lard  and  is  fine  with 
cream  and  sugar.  A.  l.  b. 


House-Garden  Oddities. 

A  “fern  ball”  can  be  made  from 
either  a  turnip  or  a  sweet  potato. 
Choose  an  extra  large  one  and  hollow 
out  a  space  at  the  root  end.  Place  a 
soft  mat  of  cotton  or  old  clean  muslin 
in  the  hollow  and  keep  it  well  moistened 
each  day.  The  leaves  will  soon  start 
and  cover  the  vegetable  with  green, 
and  grain  can  be  sprouted  on  the  cotton 
to  have  the  top  green.  Llave  the  sup¬ 
porting  strings  fastened  carefully  and 
don’t  forget  to  water  it  daily.  The 
turnip  or  sweet  potato  can  be  set  in  a 
wide  mouthed  bottle  with  the  root  end 
just  touching  the  water  in  it.  The 
thread-like  roots  will  soon  fill  the  bot¬ 
tle  and  add  to  the  curious  appearance 
of  the  plant.  It  can  be  lifted  a  little 
to  replace  water  that  has  been  absorbed. 

A  carrot  has  a  fern-like  foliage,  and 
makes  a  unique  and  pretty  center-piece 
for  the  table,  if  grown  in  a  glass  dish. 
Cut  off  about  an  inch  of  carrot  at  the 
leaf-end;  place  the  cut  side  of  this 
crown  on  a  piece  of  cotton  or  folded 
white  muslin  in  the  dish  and  moisten 
the  cloth  with  a  tablespoonful  of  water 
each  day.  edythe  stoddard  Seymour. 


'  hex  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Seasoning  Sausage. — Here  is  the  old 
reliable  rule  for  seasoning  sausage:  For 
each  pound  of  meat  use  one  teaspoon ful 
of  fine  salt,  one  teaspoonful  pulverized 
sage,  one-half  teaspoonful  black  pepper. 

BETT1E  W1ER. 

Crackling  Fruit  Cake. — In  a  recent 
number  of  this  paper  there  appeared  an 
inquiry  for  recipes  in  which  the  scraps 
from  leaf  lard  were  used.  We  make 
them  up  into  a  fruit  cake  which  is  both 
good  and  economical,  as  it  requires 
neither  eggs  nor  milk,  and  will  keep  for 
a  long  time.  This  recipe  makes  two 
large  loaves,  but  of  course  a  larger 
quantity  could  be  made,  using  the  same 
proportions:  Put  2y2  cupfuls  of  scraps 
through  the  food  chopper;  pour  over 
this  one  cupful  of  boiling  water,  add 
one  cupful  each  of  sugar,  molasses, 
raisins  and  currants,  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  one  of  cinnamon,  and  one-half 
teaspoonful  each  of  cloves,  nutmeg  and 
salt.  Add  flour  enough  to  make  a  very 
stiff  batter.  bettie  wier. 


You  Can  Save 
Big  Money  by 
Supplying  Your 
Table  Dire 
from  the  Facto 
ries  of  Larkin  Co 

No  use  to  pay  re-\ 
tail  prices  for  eat-i 
ables  any  longer.  You! 
can  buy  the  very  best  gro-V 
,  ooriea  and  other  houso-Y 
hold  supplies  direct  froml 
the  great  Larkin  factories! 
end  save  from  IS  to  60  cents! 
on  each  dollar.  That’s  $50U 
to  $150  ssved  you  in  a  year. 

,  Easy  to  do  it,  no  matter  where  you  live,  by  our  fao. 
tory-to-family  plan,  explained  in  this  book.  Woguaran- 
tee  wholesale  prices,  safe  and  prompt  deliveries,  small 
freight-expense  and  absolute  satisfaction. 

And  you  deal  with  a  manufacturer  long  established 
—37  years  in  business— 2,000,000  satisfied  customers. 

200  Eatables  At  Cut  Prices 

We  do  notout  prices  fora  few  days  on  a  few  nrtloles. 
Our  reductions  arc  in  effect  every  day  and  apply  to  every 
grooery  product  we  make  or  sell— 200  in  all. 

Best  of  Quality  Assured 

We  have  ro  second-class,  stale  or  shelf-worn  groceries. 
All  are  fresh  high-grnde  goods. 

To  prove  we  give  utmost  quality  we  permit  one-quarter 
of  any  package  to  be  used  WHOLLY  AT  OUR  RISK.  That 
is,  if  it  doesn’t  please  you,  you  may  send  back  the  remain, 
derand  we  will  return  nil  your  money,  PLUS  WHAT¬ 
EVER  FREIGHT -CHARGES  YOU’VE  PAID, 
Did  you  ever  get  a  fairer  offor? 

Our  Book  Free 
To  Any  Husband  or  Wife 

For  example,  our  Ont-Price  Book  offers:  Fancy  tea  at 
half  price;  choice  coffee  reduced  one-fourth;  highest 

f;rade  flour  underpriced  20  percent;  canned  vegetable* 
owered  33  percent;  canned  fruits  brought  down  36  per 
cent;  soap,  chocolate,  cocoa,  baked  beans,  macaroni, 
I  noodles,  tablesalt,  starch,  spices,  flavoring  extracts,  pud¬ 
dings,  cocoanut,  gelatine,  at  half  prices— in  all  nearly 
TWO  HUNDRED  GROOERY  ARTICLES,  each  reduced 
from  16  to  60  per  cent.  And  if  you  order  $10worth  you 
may  add  to  it  25  lbs.  of  the  best-grade  granulated  sugar 
at  4o  a  Ib.t  There  are  hundreds  of  other  articles  in  this 
book— all  sold  at  factory  prices— used  almost  daily— toilet 
articles  and  preparations,  paints,  dry  goods,  notions, 
hardware  sundries,  etc. 

We  are  wil  1  ing  to  Bend  this  Cut-Price  Book  FREE  to  any 
family  and  lot  von  try  our  low-priced  groceries  onttrely 
at  our  risk  of  pleasing.  By  sending  the  coupon  below  or 
a  postal  now,  you  get  the  Cut-Price  Book  by  return  mall. 

Larkin  Co.,  Dept.  17,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
—  THIS  BRINGS  THE  BOOK-! 

LARKIN  CO..  Dept.  17,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (4)  * 
I  am  the  head  of  a  family  and  want  your  S 
Cat  Price  Grocery  Book. 


Name... 
Address . 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  patterns  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows:  7240,  bath  robe 
for  misses  and  small  women,  14,  16  and 
18  years.  5Y  yds.  36,  with  Y  yd.  of  silk 
for  bands,  for  16-year  size.  7231,  bath 
robe,  small  34  or  36,  medium  38  or  40, 
large  42  or  44  bust.  6%  yds.  36,  Y  yd. 
27  in.  wide  for  trimming,  for  medium 
size.  7650,  men’s  bath  robe,  small  36  or 
38,  medium  40  or  42,  large  44  or  46 
breast.  ( 'd/2  yds.  36,  with  Y  yd.  27  for 


bands,  for  medium  size.  7226,  girl's  bath 
robe,  8  to  12  years.  3-)4  yds.  36,  yd. 
27  in.  wide  for  bands,  Y  yd.  27  to  trim 
as  shown  in  back  view,  for  10-year  size. 
6903,  child’s  wrapper,  6  mos.,  1,  2  and  4 
years.  2->6  yds.  36  for  2-year  size. 

The  second  group  shows:  7651,  fancy 
waist,  34  to  40  bust.  Zl/2  yds.  36,  with 
H  yd.  27  in.  wide  for  vest  and  collar, 
Y  yd.  18  for  chemisette,  for  medium 
size.  7659,  single-breasted  coat,  36  to 
46  bust.  With  cutaway  or  straight 
fronts.  2%  yds.  44,  Ys  yd.  21  in.  wide 
for  collar,  Al/z  yds.  of  braid  for  binding, 
for  medium  size.  7272,  semi-princesse 
dress  for  misses  and  small  women,  14, 


16  and  18  years.  3j4  yds.  36  with  1$4 
yds.  27  in.  wide  for  the  trimming  and 
H  yd.  18  in.  wide  for  chemisette,  width 
of  skirt  at  lower  edge  2  yds.,  for  16- 
year  size.  7675,  two-piece  skirt  for 
misses  and  small  women,  16  and  18 
years.  Zy2  yds.  36,  with  1 %  yds.  27  in. 
wide  for  trimming  band,  width  of  skirt 
lMs  yd.,  for  16-year  size.  7236,  three- 
piece  skirt,  22  to  32  waist.  3£*  yds.  36, 
width  of  skirt  at  lower  edge  yds., 
for  medium  size.  Price  of  each  pattern, 
10  cents. 


Two  Virginia  Recipes. 

If  the  Massachusetts  reader  will  take 
2 y2  cups  of  finely  chopped  cracklings  ant 
put  into  three-fourths  quart  of  well- 
salted  cornmeal,  make  into  small  cakes 
and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  until  a  golden 
brown,  and  then  eat  it  hot,  with  sweet 
milk,  she  will  ever  remember  the  recipe. 
It  is  delicious. 

Take  fresh  pork,  cut  into  small  pieces, 
fry  brown,  pack  in  jars  and  pour  over 
it  hot  lard,  seal,  and  set  away  unti 
wanted,  when  it  will  be  found  fresh  anc 
sweet.  Do  your  sausage  in  the  same 
v/ay.  I  have  just  used  some  which  was 
two  years  old.  It  was  fine.  helper. 


Oregon  Walnut  Bread. 

On  page  1242  D.  N.  Pomeroy  asks 
for  walnut  bread  recipes.  I  send  you 
two  that  we  think  are  very  good  out 
here  in  Oregon.  I  use  the  “started” 
yeast,  but  yeast  cake  and  either  water 
or  milk  may  be  used. 

English  Walnut  Bread. — Two  cups 
liquid  yeast,  one  tablespoon  butter,  two 
tablespoons  sugar,  salt,  add  flour  as  long 
as  you  can  stir  it  with  a  spoon,  beat  it 
long  and  hard.  Let  stand  in  a  warm 
place  over  night.  In  the  morning  adc 
one  cup  of  English  walnut  meats,  either 
chopped  fine  or  run  through  the  fooc 
grinder;  add  flour  to  make  a  soft 
dough.  Let  stand  in  rather  warm  place 
till  light.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
one  hour. 

Oatmeal  Walnut  Bread. — Two  cups 
liquid  yeast,  two  cups  rolled  oats,  two 
‘  tablespoons  sugar,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one 
tablespoon  butter,  add  white  flour  as 
long  as  you  can  stir  it,  beat  well.  Let 
rise  over  night.  Stir  up  well  in  the 
morning,  add  one  cup  of  chopped  or 
ground  English  walnuts ;  pour  into  but¬ 
tered  baking  pan  and  let  rise  in  a  warm 
place.  Bake  about  one  hour  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven.  You  will  think  this  fine. 

MRS.  GEO.  SHEPPARD. 


Bacon  ;  Keeping  Fresh  Pork. 

On  page  1231  N.  B.  wishes  to  know 
how  to  cure  bacon  such  as  commands 
the  highest  market  price.  I  presume 
N.  B.  wishes  to  prepare  bacon  for  mar¬ 
ket,  so  I  give  the  following,  which  is  a 
packing  house  receipt:  Use  a  40-gallon 
cask,  pack  meat  with  coarse  salt  until 
nearly  full.  Do  not  put  in  over  275  to 
300  pounds  meat.  Then  put  in  one  quart 
good  rich  molasses  and  3E>  ounces  ot 
pure  saltpeter.  Head  up  the  cask.  Bore 
a  one-inch  hold  in  head.  Pour  cask  full 
of  brine  strong  enough  to  float  a  medi¬ 
um  size  potato  one-half  inch  out.  Leave 
head  covered  with  the  brine  to  be  sure 
cask  is  full.  As  soon  as  sure  brine  has 
settled  drive  plug  in  hole  bored  in  head, 
leaving  head  covered  while  driving.  Six 
weeks  will  cure,  but  it  may  stand  for 
months  before  smoking  without  injury. 

After  properly  smoking  wrap  well  in 
paper,  pasting  edges  and  cover  with  can¬ 
vas  to  secure  against  insects.  This  re¬ 
cipe  is  equally  good  for  hams.  The  pic¬ 
kle  will  keep  pork  a  year. 

On  page  1252  is  a  query  about  keeping 
pork  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  it  strictly  fresh  where 
the  thermometer  rises  above  35  degrees 
F.  Pork  or  beef  may  be  kept  compara¬ 
tively  fresh  all  Winter  and  well  into  the 
Summer  by  the  following  process :  As 
soon  as  the  animal  heat  is  out  after 
killing,  cut  in  slices  as  for  cooking,  with¬ 
out  bones.  Let  stand  all  night  and  drain 
away  any  blood  that  may  ooze  out.  Mix 
thoroughly  fine  salt  and  pulverized  salt¬ 
peter;  proportion  a  heaping  teaspoonful 
of  saltpeter  to  each  pint  of  salt.  Scald 
a  large  jar  with  strong  brine  (salt  and 
water).  Sprinkle  bottom  of  jar  with 
salt  and  saltpeter  mixture,  put  in  meat 
in  layers,  using  small  pieces  to  complete 
layers  and  keep  level.  Sprinkle  each 
layer  with  salt  and  saltpeter  mixture 
and  pepper,  using  same  amount  as  if 
preparing  it  for  cooking.  Do  not  use 
too  much.  Wet  a  cloth  with  strong  salt 
and  water  in  which  a  little  saltpeter 
has  been  dissolved,  fold  and  press  close¬ 
ly  over  meat.  Be  sure  it  fits  snugly  the 
sides  of  jar.  As  each  layer  of  meat  is 
removed,  press  down  the  cloth.  Occa¬ 
sionally  wash  and  prepare  cloth  with 
salt  as  at  first.  Meat  will  keep  for 
weeks  in  hottest  part  of  Summer  if  jar 
is  set  in  cool,  dry  place.  To  use,  par¬ 
boil  and  then  cook  as  desired.  It  will 
be  nearly  the  same  as  fresh  meat. 

L.  p.  c. 


Cracklings  in  Corn  Bread.— To  an¬ 
swer  your  Massachusetts  reader,  will 
say,  there  is  nothing  to  compare  to  the 
“Negro  mammy’s”  cornmeal  crackling 
bread.  Use  the  lard  cracklings,  instead 
of  lard  or  butter,  in  any  recipe  for  corn¬ 
meal  bread.  Delicious,  a  southerner. 


Anty  Drudge  Hears  Good  News 

Anty  Drudge — “Good  morning,  Mrs.  Progress.  What  is 
the  news  today?” 

Mrs.  Progress— “Oh,  Anty  Drudge,  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you.  I  just  have  a  letter  from  Mary,  and  she  is  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  Agricultural  College.  She  says  she 
has  learned  about  so  many  new  things,  and  the  best 
of  all  is  Fels-Naptha  Soap.  I’ll  have  to  write  and  tell 
her  I  use  it,  too ;  I’m  so  glad  you  told  me  about  it.” 

Incubators  for  hatching  chickens, 
brooders  for  raising  them,  patent  churns, 
fireless  cookers — what  a  long  way  we  have 
come  since  our  parents’  and  grandparents’ 
time ! .  But  these  days  there  are  lots  of  ways 
in  which  wrork  can  be  made  easier  for  women. 

Fels-Naptha  Soap  saves  more  time  and 
strength  for  more  women  than  any  other  one 
way.  If  women  would  use  Fels-Naptha  Soap 
to  do  their  washing,  they  would  get  rid  of  the 
most  disagreeable  and  tiresome  part  of  it;  they 
wouldn’t  have  to  boil  their  clothes,  thus  do¬ 
ing  away  with  a  hot  fire.  Fels-Naptha  Soap 
works  best  in  cool  or  lukewarm  water. 

Grocers  and  general  stores  sell  Fels-Naptha.  Made  in  Philadelphia 


The  Breneman  Power  Washing  Machine 

Makes  blue  Monday  a  sunny  holiday.  Run  by  any  kind  of 

gasoline  or  electric 
power.  Wo  guarantee 
it  to  wanh  positively 
clean  from  the  coarsest 
to  the  finest  goods,  with¬ 
out  damaging  them  in 
the  least. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE 
BOOKLET  that  tells 
why  this  washer  is  the 
one  for  you  to  buy. 
Don’t  let  your  wife 
break  her  back  turning 
Jp*  the  old-fashioned  wrinaer  or  hand 
washing  machine — get  the  Breneman 
Power  Washing  Machine. 

THE  BREXEMAX  MACHINE  WORKS,  Landlsville,  Pennsylvania 


Guaranteed  Stoves— Direct  from  factory 
Wholesale  Prices — freight  Paid 

Buy  a  Gold  Coin  Stove  direct  from  factory  and 
save  $5  to  S20.  We  pay  freight  and  insure  safo 
delivery  of  stove— polished,  all  ready  to  set  up. 

After  One  Year’s  Trial 

we  will  refund  your  money  if  you  are  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Send  for  Big  Cata¬ 
log  of 

Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

and  details  of  our 

PROFIT-SHARING  PLAN 

for  our  customers.  Learn 
how  you  can  get  stoves, 
standard  for  51  years,  at 
a  bargain.  Write  today. 

GOLD  COI.  STOVE  CQ..  3  SLe.t.  TROT.  M.  Y. 


NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS.  ■£«£ 

ing  in  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  Reference 
on  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchasers. 

C.L.IAUEK  &  CO.,  7 Press  Bldg.,  Ifinglmxutou,  X.  Y. 


ft:  The  Heel  that  Stands  the  Grinds 

They  fit  your  shoe  at  heel  and  toe.  They  are  not  clumsy  or  heavy  yet  stand  long, 
hard  wear— more  than  other  rubbers.  They  are  no  ordinary  rubber.  The  weak  place 
in  every  rubber  is  the  heel.  Examine  closely  the  protected  toe,  the  Extra  strong  and 
fortified  heels  — points  where  the  hard  “rub”  strikes.  Heels  have  a  3-ply 
duck  heel-plug  and  extra  layers  of  rubber  on  outside  to  prevent  it  breaking  out — 
making  a  balanced  rubber.  That's  why  they’re  rightly  named 
‘‘Top-Notch  Brand”,  made  and  guaranteed- under  their  famous 
Cross  ”  trade  mark  the  » 


When  you  find  that  “Cross”  moulded  in  the 
instep— rest  easy— behind  it  is  quality — 
and  the  extreme  of  wear  for  your 
money.  Inside— outside— right 
side — wrong  side — the  “Cross’1 
guarantees  a  rubber  of  reliance.' 

NIOBE— A  Storm  Rubber,  Pure  Gum,  Brown  Lining.  A  dainty 
piece  of  Women’s  wet  weather  apparel.  CUPID — Same  as 
Niobe  but  low  cut.  Get  them  at  your  dealer’s.  If  he  hasn’t 
them,  send  his  name  and  we’ll  see  that  you  are 
supplied.  Send  for  free  booklet  SI. 

Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Sboe  Co. 
BEACON  FALLS.  CONN. 

New  York:  106  Duane  Street 
Chicago  Boston 

241  Congress  St. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


the  ease  of  fattening  this  quantity  would 
have  to  be  cut  down  along  toward  the  fin¬ 
ishing  period.  w.  e.  carroll. 

Utah  Agricultural  College. 


TREATMENT  OF  BROOD  MARES. 

More  consideration  than  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  rule  should  be  given  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  brood  mares.  As  soon  as  it 
is  known  that  a  mare  is  safely  in  foal 
care  should  be  exercised  that  she  re¬ 
ceives  no  treatment  or  annoyance  that 
would  endanger  the  loss  of  the  foal 
through  abortion.  Sometimes  the  teas¬ 
ing  or  annoyance  by  a  stallion  or  a 
gelding  will  cause  such  trouble.  While 
with  foal  foods  that  are  of  a  laxative 
and  distinctly  nutritive  character  should 
be  used.  Besides,  something  more  than 
the  ordinary  amount  of  grain  should 
be  given  so  that  the  mare’s  strength  is 
not  reduced  while  supporting  the  un¬ 
born  foal.  Oats  should  be  the  chief 
and  staple  article  used  for  grain  food 
and  the  mare  should  have  a  fair  allow¬ 
ance  at  least  twice  a  day  during  the 
Winter  months.  Along  with  oats,  bran 
should  be  freely  and  regularly  used  by 
every  farmer  who  raises  horses.  Clover 
hay  is  preferable  to  Timothy  if  free 
from  dust.  In  addition  to  these,  a  few 
roots  should  be  fed  daily  or  every 
second  day  at  least.  If,  however,  wheat 
bran  is  fed  liberally  roots  are  not  so 
necessary,  because  bran  is  laxative  and 
cooling  to  the  blood  which  is  the  very 
effect  of  roots.  Raw  potatoes  are  good 
and  very  cooling.  Not  many  should  be 
fed  in  the  raw  state.  I  knew  one  man 
who  kept  two  horses.  One  was  a  pretty 
big  horse  and  the  other  was  a  small 
horse.  Raw  potatoes  were  fed  every 
night  to  these  horses,  to  the  big  horse 
16,  and  to  the  small  one,  12.  This  was 
a  fair  proportion. 

Brood  mares  should  be  kept  sharply 
shod  in  Winter  as  a  struggle  to  keep 
their  feet  on  ice  or  slippery  roads  may 
cause  abortion.  Cold,  icy  water  is  dan¬ 
gerous  as  it  may  cause  colic  and  eventu¬ 
ally  abortion.  Mares  in  foal,  while 
better  for  being  worked  moderately, 
should  be  kept  out  of  deep  snow. 
Plunging  and  struggling  in  deep  snow 
is  very  dangerous.  When  there  is  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  the  mare  aborting 
through  slipping  on  ice,  plunging  in 
deep  snow,  hard  driving  or  otherwise, 
soft  feed  should  be  withheld  and  the 
mare  given  kiln-dried  grain.  When 
there  is  danger  of  this  kind  it  may 
frequently  be  prevented  by  proper  care 
in  feeding.  Whole  wheat  dried  in  the 
oven  of  the  kitchen  stove  is  an  old 
established  preventive  feed.  It  has  long 
been  a  practice  with  us  to  feed  this 
dried  wheat  to  the  mare  after  a  hard 
drive  or  at  any  time  that  abortion  is 
apprehended.  While  I  have  known  our 
mares  to  abort  several  times,  I  never 
knew  any  of  them  to  abort  after  getting 
preventive  feeds  of  dried  wheat.  If 
wheat  is  not  at  hand,  dried  barley  is 
good,  or  even  dried  oats. 

With  care  and  the  exercise  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  there  should  be  little  danger 
of  a  mare  with  foal,  doing  all  kinds  of 
work,  and  even  driving  if  she  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  mare.  J.  A.  Macdonald. 

Ontario. 


ALFALFA  HAY  FOR  HOGS. 

I  am  told  that  3n  the  Far  West  hogs 
are  fed  on  hay  either  cut  or  ground.  To 
what  extent  is  this  really  true?  r.  s. 

Ground  Alfalfa  is  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  farmers  who  are  fattening  hogs 
in  this  region.  Experiments  carried  on  at 
the  Nebraska  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  indicate  that  from  10  to  25  per  cent 
of  the  ration  may  profitably  be  made  up  of 
cut  or  ground  Alfalfa.  On  the  whole,  we 
recommend  10  per  cent  Alfalfa  rather  than 
a  larger  amount  where  the  Alfalfa  meal 
costs  as  much  as  $20  per  ton.  A  good 
many  farmers,  instead  of  using  ground  Al¬ 
falfa,  feed  Alfalfa  hay  in  racks.  This 
makes  a  cheaper  and  more  profitable  ration 
than  to  feed  the  Alfalfa  ground,  although 
there  is  considerable  waste  in  the  process. 
A  great  deal  of  Alfalfa  is  ground  in  the 
State,  and  after  mixing  with  a  low-grade 
molasses  or  sometimes  with  grain  it  is 
shipped  to  eastern  points  as  a  cattle  food. 

Nebraska  Exp.  Station,  e.  a.  bdrnett. 

Alfalfa  meal  or  crushed  Alfalfa  is  not 
used  to  any  great  extent  in  our  State  for 
the  feeding  of  hogs.  Alfalfa  is  so  cheap 
that  the  amount  saved  in  grinding  or  crush¬ 
ing  or  even  chopping  is  hardly  sufficient 
for  the  cost  of  the  operation.  The  way 
hay  is  usually  fed  to  hogs  here  is  either 
picking  out  the  leaves  after  other  stock  are 
fed,  or  picking  out  some  of  the  finest  of  the 
hay,  which,  with  us,  is  usually  third  crop 
hay,  and  feeding  that  to  them  without  any 
further  preparation.  The  hogs  pick  it  over 
and  do  not  waste  very  much  of  it  when 
fed  on  a  dry  feeding  floor,  or  upon  snow  in 
the  Winter  time.  For  animals  that  are 
merely  being  wintered  over,  Alfalfa  hay 
and  a  few  roots,  with  perhaps  an  occasional 
feed  of  grain,  is  about  all  that  is  necessary 
for  keeping  them.  Our  hay  costs  us  from 
$6  to  $12  a  ton,  so  that  you  can  see  the 
expense  of  grinding  would  bring  it  up 
sufficiently  far  that  we  could  perhaps  not 
make  anything  by  the  operation.  The  hogs 
will  perhaps  thrive  pretty  well  with  Al¬ 
falfa  leaves  or  fine  Alfalfa  or  Alfalfa  meal, 
making  up  as  high  as  25  to  30  per  cent  of 
the  ration.  Of  course  it  is  bulky,  and  in 


There  are  probably  as  many  as  10  com¬ 
mercial  Alfalfa  grinding  mills  in  this  State, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  product 
is  marketed.  We  do  not  advocate  its  gen¬ 
eral  use  in  hog  feeding,  because  it  ordi¬ 
narily  sells  at  $20  per  ton  and  upwards, 
and  we  believe  that  the  hog  raiser  can 
spend  his  money  to  better  advantage  for 
other  feeds.  The  hog’s  digestive  system  is 
not  well  suited  to  the  digestion  of  large 
quantities  of  crude  fiber  and  this  is  partic¬ 
ularly  true  of  the  young  pig.  While  the 
grinding  of  the  Alfalfa  does  disintegrate 
and  tear  up  the  woody  part  of  the  plant 
to  a  great  extent  it  is  doubtful  if  it  in¬ 
creases  the  digestibility  of  the  feed  to  any 
extent.  We  are  in  favor  of  feeding  Alfalfa 
hay,  but  believe  in  feeding  it  whole  in  racks 
or  boxes  of  such  a  kind  that  the  hogs  can¬ 
not  well  pull  it  underfoot.  Closed  boxes 
with  a  lid  on  top  and  with  six  or  eight 
inch  circular  openings  in  the  front  through 
which  the  hog  can  get  at  the  hay  we  have 
found  to  be  highly  satisfactory.  We  find 
that  in  feeding  our  Alfalfa  to  our  work 
horses  and  mules  a  high  per  cent  of  the 
loaves  are  left  by  these  animals,  and  these 
we  use  for  hog  feeding  as  far  as  they  will 
go.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  chaff  or  cut  up  Alfalfa  hay  or 
clover  in  preparation  for  feeding  hogs. 

Oklahoma  Station.  w.  a.  linklater. 

Alfalfa  hay  is  being  used  quite  exten¬ 
sively  in  hog  feeding  in  the  West.  It  does 
not  pay  ordinarily  to  put  in  a  machine  for 
cutting  or  grinding  it  where  hogs  are  the 
only  stock  to  be  fed  upon  it,  unless  the 
stock  of  hogs  is  very  large  in  number.  Nor 
does  it  pay  to  give  the  extra  price  de¬ 
manded  for  the  commercial  meal,  which  is 
usually  five  dollars  above  the  price  of  hay, 
and  even  two  and  three  times  the  price 
of  Alfalfa  hay.  I  have  fed  both  the  meal 
and  the  whole  hay,  and  believe  that  the 
whole  hay  is  as  satisfactory  as  any.  The 
leaves  of  the  hay  are  the  most  beneficial 
part  of  it,  because  the  stem  contains  so 
much  crude  fibre.  I  have  found,  however, 
that  where  you  have  machinery  for  cutting 
hay  for  other  animals  it  pays  to  chop  the 
hay  for  hogs  rather  than  pay  the  price  for 
wheat  shorts  to  be  fed  with  the  hay  and 
the  slop.  The  little  picture  on  page  26 
shows  a  suitable  rack  for  hog  feeding  on 
hay.  G.  E.  MORTON. 

Colorado  College. 


Hen  Lice ;  Salt  for  Stock  and  Poultry. 

Will  you  tell  me  the  best  remedy  to 
kill  chicken  lice  that  you  find  around  the 
vent  of  chickens  that  immediately  crawl 
back  on  the  body  when  chicken  is  ex¬ 
amined?  I  once  used  lard,  coal  oil  and 
sulphur  mixed,  but  am  told  that  in  Winter 
it  is  too  cold,  is  liable  to  give  chickens 
roup.  Should  chickens  have  any  salt  in 
their  food?  What  is  the  best  salt  for 
cows?  What  is  the  best  salt  for  spraying 
henhouse?  w.  v.  a. 

Any  good  lice  powder  sifted  through  the 
feathers  of  the  fowls  as  they  are  held  by 
the  legs,  head  down,  will  answer  your 
purpose,  and  the  use  of  some  grease  such 
as  you  mention  rubbed  into  the  feathers 
about  the  vent  and  under  the  wings,  will 
also  aid  in  ridding  the  fowls  of  the  lice 
which  congregate  in  these  places.  You 
need  have  no  fear  of  roup  or  colds  from 
this  practice.  Fowls  should  have  some 
salt  in  their  food,  about  a  half  pound 
to  the  hundred  pounds  of  mash  being  suf¬ 
ficient.  Cows,  also,  should  have  salt,  either 
constantly  before  them  in  the  form  of 
bricks  which  they  can  lick  at  their  pleasure 
or  as  loose  barrel  salt  which  may  be  given 
them,  a  handful  or  two  at  a  time,  at 
least  twice  weekly.  Either  kerosene  or 
carbolineum  alone,  or  kerosene  to  which 
crude  carbolic  acid  has  been  added,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  of  carbolic  acid 
to  three  of  kerosene,  may  be  used  about 
the  perches  and  nests,  while  the  walls 
should  have  a  coat  of  whitewash. 

M.  B.  D. 


At  1  C  an  acre  and  up  raise  60  bushels 
. ,  y  A  **  of  corn  and  3  tons  alfalfa  per  acre. 
Ajuiruiant  rainfall  (4  inches  per  month,)  rich  soil, 
mild  winters,  good  churches,  schools  and  neii’h- 
|  “ors.  close  Eastern  Markets.  20  adjoining  little 
farms  in  sight  of  Richmond,  only  $850  each, 
t  Very  fertile.  Write  to-day  for  booklet 
Country  Life  In  Virginia”  (134 
' .  pages)  and  low  excursion  rates. 

Address . 

K.  T.  Crawley,  Indus.  Agt.C.  iO.Ry. 

Room  1037  Richmond,  Va 


CANADA’S  OFFERING 

T«  TL.  Oniilna  The  American  Rush  to 
10  I  (IB  denier  Western  Canada  is  Increasing 

Free  Homesteads  lnnle 

Districts  of  Manitoba.  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  Alberta,  there  are 
thousands  of  Free  Homesteads 
left,  which  to  the  man  making 
entry  in  3  years’  time  will  be 
worth  from  *20  to  *25  per  acre. 
These  lands  are  well  adapted  to 
grain  growing  and  cattle  raising. 

Excellent  Railway  Facilities 

In  many  cases  the  railways  In 
Canada  have  been  built  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  settlement,  and  In  a  short  time 
there  will  not  be  a  settler  who  need  bo 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  a  lino 
of  railway.  Railway  Rates  are  regulated 
by  Government  Commission. 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Settler  Is  at  home  In  Western  Canada. 
He  Is  not  a  stranger  In  a  strange  land, 
having  nearly  a  million  of  his  own  people 
already  settled  there.  If  you  desire  to 
know  why  the  condition  of  the  Canadian 
Settler  Is  so  prosperous  write  to  any  of 
the  Canadian  Government  Agents  and 
6end  for  literature,  rates,  &C.,  to 
\  - - 

J.  S.  Crawford 

301  E.  Genesee  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

oi  address 'Supt.  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


Let  Your  Cows  Tell 

rzZZZZZZZ 

Put  two  of 
your  fresh  cows  on  Crown  Grains, 


just  to  test  out  its  milk-increasing  powers. 

Keep  track  of  their  jueld  for  two  weeks, 
and  you  will  be  happily  surprised  —  enough  so  to 
feed  3rour  whole  herd  with 


CROWN 


BREWERS’ 

DRIED 


GRAINS 


It’s  a  big-value  feed.  It’s  a  pure  feed.  It’s  all  feed  with 
25  percent  Protein  and  5  percent  Fat  guaranteed.  Write  us 
for  Crown  Grains  circular,  and  name  your  feed-dealer. 

MILWAUKEE  GRAINS  &  FEED  CO. 

462  Third  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


More  milk  and  healthier 
cattle. 


Look  for  Crown  Brand 
on  bag. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

We  also  build  Samson  Wind 
Mills,  Pump  Jacks,-  Hand  Grind¬ 
ing  Mills  for  Poultry  Raisers, 
Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage  Cut¬ 
ters  and  Brass  Candlesticks. 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

188  Ideal  Avenue.  FREEPORT.  ILLINOIS 


( Sold  with  or  without  elevator ) 
For  Every  Variety  of  Work 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING 

Ten  Sizes— 2  to  25  horse-power. 
CDCBT  Booklet  on  ** Values  of 
i  ntt  Feeds  and  Manures.0 

P.  R.  Bowsher  Co.  South  Bend, End. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping:  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  forBtock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc.  IF^Sena 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J 


D.  R.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill* 


Don’t  let  Your  Horse  Suffer 


■h  Cure  him  of  all  ailments  such  as  curb,  spavin,  splints,  ^ 
windpuffs,  thoroughpin,  swelling  of  throat  and  glands^" 
■  with  the  never- failing 

I  r 

I 

I  bi 

L 


Hill  U1C  UCVCI  -  lulling 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

Pemnanent  cure  for  all  horse  ailments. 
Recommended  by  famous  horsemen.  Get 
a  bottle  today  for  $1,  save  veterinary 
bills.  All  good  druggists  or  by  mail. 

W.B.Eddy&Co.Box  W  Whitehall  N.Y. 


that  Pat.  $557,530  made  by  cli¬ 
ents.  Patent  Book— “What  & 
How  to  Invent — Proof  of  For¬ 
tunes  in  Patents”  FREE.  112-p.  Guide.  Send  Sketch  for 
report.  E.  E.  Vrooman,  Pat.  Atty.,  838  F  St.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


^Calves  Without  Milk^ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.  Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatclif  ord’s  Calf  Meal 


The  perfect  milk  substi¬ 
tute— the  best  since  1600. 

Write.  today  for  free 
book,  “How  to  Raise 
Calves.”  Yonr  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  postal  is  enough. 


Blatchford’s 
Calf  Meal 
Factory 

Waukegan,  III. 


FEED  MILLS 


C  IE  up 

We  save  you  from  $5  to  $20  on  mills.  »]%  fl  _  I  • 

Plato  or  burr.  Our  $10,000  guarantee  y  |  V 

protects  you.  Write  ror  catalog  now. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO.,  Box  401,  Belleville,  Pi 


MINERAL 
tg-HEAVE 


Fifty 
.  Y ears 


REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse^ 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE 

Safe— Certain  t  .  _ 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg, Pt. 


$3  Package1 

'  will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

S  Agents  Wanted 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet 


Give  Your  Stock  a  Chance 

to  do  tbelr  best  for  you.  Special  attention  In  the  winter 
months  pays,  not  only  now  but  th  ughout  the  whole 
year.  Lack  of  exercise  and  heavy  feeding  of  dry  feeds 
make  liver  and  bowels  sluggish,  and  the  animals  un¬ 
thrifty  and  unprofitable. 

pr0^  Animal  Regulator 

corrects  these  conditions  at  small  cost.  Testatour  risk! 

25c,  50c,  *1;  23-Ib.  pail  $3.50 
For  sprains,  bruises,  stiff  m.scles — mun  or  beast — use 

Liniment 

25c,  50c,  $1 

Can  be  UBCd  as  a  blister  If  necessary.  Keep  It  on  hand. 
“Your  money  back  if  it  fails.”  Get  Prat.  Profit-sharing  Book¬ 
let,  and  1913  Almanac  FREE  at  dealers  or  write  us.  Our 
products  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Chicago 


KNOW  HOW  MUCH  YOU  MAKE  THIS  YEAR 

No  one  shall  pay  a  cent  for  Blckmoro's  Farm  Aocounl  Book.  Mr.  Farmer,  simply  send  us  your  name  and 
address.  Business  farming  puts  money  in  the  bank.  This  book  is  arranged  to  keep  all  accounts  In  simple 
form— more  simple,  and  certainly  more  practical  than  trying  to  remember  them;  shows  what  to  charge  against 
crop  production;  has  a  laborer’s  time  record;  and  section  for  personal  accounts.  64  pages;  lor  Ink  or  ponoll. 
Not  a  cheap  affair.  Its  quality  Is  in  keeping  with 

BICKMORE’S  GALL  CURE 

A  soothing,  healing  salve,  the  old-time  reliable  horse  remedy.  Horses  are  now  too  valuable  and  too  high  priced 
to  take  chances  of  losing  their  services.  Get  full  value  out  of  yours.  Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure  heals  and  cures 
Harness  and  Saddle  Galls,  Rope  Burn,  Cuts,  Scratches,  Grease  Heel,  etc.  Keepstheni  sound 
and  in  condition  for  work.  You  don’t  have  to  lay  the  horse  off.  Blckmore's  Gall  Cure 
cures  while  the  horse  works.  Great  thing  for  sore  teats  in  cows.  Look  out  for  substitutes 
and  cheap  imitations.  Be  sure  to  ask  tor  Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure  at  the  store.  The  work¬ 
horse  trade  mark  on  every  box.  Farm  Account  Book  is  ready.  Send  today. 

BiCKMORE  CALL  CURE  CO.  Box  286  Old  Town,  Maine 


1913. 
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THE  HIGHLAND  BREED  OF  CATTLE. 

The  picture,  reproduced  from  the 
Mark  Lane  Express,  is  the  Highland 
steer  “Sandy,”  owned  by  Sir  John 
Swinburne  of  Birmingham,  England, 
and  first  prize  winner  in  his  class  at  the 
recent  Smithfield  show.  “Sandy”  is 
four  years  old,  of  cream  color,  and 
weighs  1,900  pounds. 

The  Highland  breed  is  not  well 
known  in  the  United  States,  but  in  the 
British  Isles  is  prized  for  its  hardiness 
and  high  quality  beef.  The  Highland¬ 
ers  are  direct  descendants  of  the  wild 
cattle  of  Great  Britain.  Their  hair  is 
sometimes  six  inches  in  length  and  their 


a  little  may  be  taken  from  the  top  and 
churned  with  an  egg  beater  until  it 
gathers  in  good-sized  globules,  and  then 
put  back  and  churned  with  the  rest. 
This  will  sometimes  cause  the  butter  to 
gather.  A  handful  of  salt  added  to  the 
cream  may  also  help.  Milk  from  v.ows 
far  advanced  in  lactation  is  usually  more 
difficult  to  churn  than  from  fresh  cows, 
but  if  a  good  heavy  cream  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  say  40  per  cent.,  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  churning  is  raised  a  few 
degrees,  no  difficulty  should  be  ex¬ 
perienced.  My  grandfather  used  to  re¬ 
late  that  it  was  a  rather  common  prac¬ 
tice  in  his  boyhood  days  when  the  but¬ 


Keproduced  from  Mark  Lane  Express. 

PRIZE-WINNING  HIGHLAND  STEER,  “  SANDY.”  Fig.  27. 


horns  long  and  spreading.  In  Scotland 
some  herds  remain  in  the  field  all  Win¬ 
ter  with  no  food  other  than  the  grass 
and  heather,  pawing  away  the  snow  to 
get  at  it. 

Some  work  has  been  done  in  cross¬ 
ing  this  breed  with  other  beef  types,  but 
the  results  have  not  been  very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  as  the  progeny  lack  the  hardiness 
of  their  Highland  parents.  The  pure- 
breds  or  crosses  would  do  well  on  our 
Northwest  ranges,  but  because  of  their 
late  maturity  they  are  not  favored  by 
feeders. 


ter  refused  to  “come”  to  heat  a  horse¬ 
shoe  in  the  coals  and  dip  it  in  the  cream 
to  drive  away  evil  spirits.  I  am  not  so 
sure  about  the  “evil  spirits,”  but  the 
warming  of  the  cream  I  know  will  help. 

_  c.  L.  M. 

“I  have  just  been  talking  to  a  youth 
who  claims  to  have  done  everything.” 
“Has  he  ever  wrapped  a  motor  car 
around  a  telegraph  pole  at  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning?”  “I  think  not.”  “Then 
he  has  a  great  deal  to  learn.” — Birming¬ 
ham  Age-Herald. 


Butter  Fails  to  Come. 


3EX  OHSES 


A  neighbor  of  mine  had  difficulty  churn¬ 
ing.  Cream  was  heated  to  63°  ;  cow  has 
good  stable,  is  fed  corn  fodder,  chop  (corn 
and  oats)  morning  and  night,  and  beets 
at  noon ;  salt.  Butter  tastes  bitter  and 
it  takes  from  two  to  three  hours  to 
churn  it.  H.  H.  j. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  bitter 
taste  is  something  that  develops  after 
milking.  This  bitter  taste  is  apt  to 
occur  if  cream  is  kept  too  long  before 
churning.  When  one  has  but  a  small 
quantity  of  cream  it  may  be  necessary 
to  wait  for  several  days  to  accumulate 
enough  for  a  churning.  While  the  cream 
is  waiting  certain  bacteria  develop  in 
the  cream,  giving  it  a  bitter  taste.  Con¬ 
siderable  pains  should  be  taken  to 
sterilize  milk  utensils,  and  milk  and 
cream  should  be  kept  cold.  When 
enough  cream  is  accumulated  for  a 
churning,  add  a  little  sour  milk,  sour 
cream  or  buttermilk,  warm  to  70°  until 
a  sharp  acid  taste  is  developed,  cool  to 
the  desired  temperature  and  churn.  If 
the  cream  is  ripened  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  bitter  taste  will  not  develop  to 
so  great  an  extent.  Also  try  feeding  the 
beets  immediately  after  milking.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  churn  at  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature,  say  70°,  if  the  butter  does  not 
“come”  readily.  When  churning  at  this 
temperature,  in  order  to  produce  butter 
of  a  good  texture,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  draw  off  the  buttermilk  just  as  soon 
as  the  butter  globules  gather  sufficiently 
and  add  cold  water.  After  standing  a 
few  minutes  the  butter  will  have  hard¬ 
ened  sufficiently  to  work. 

Sometimes,  when  the  butter  comes  in 
very  fine  granules  and  refuses  to  gather, 


BERCHER0N  STALLIONS,  with  quality  guaranteed,  at 
r  farmer's  prices.  BONNY  BROOK  FARM,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 

Handsome.  StronsMulesi^X'^SSi.K'iyc 

Yr.  Dorset  Ewe.  L.  Thyson,  43  Ashford  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale — Shetland  and  Welsh  Ponies 

spotted  and  solid  colors.  All  ages.  Suitable  for 
Christmas  presents.  Nothing  so  much  appreciated. 

SHERMAN  SANFORD  -  Seymour,  Conn. 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  uureAsiiiR  source  of  pleasure  and  robust  health  tochildrau* * 
Safe  ami  ideal  playmates.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Highest  typa* 
Complete  outfits.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Cats* 
loguc.  BELLE  ME.vDE  FARM,  Box  20,  Markham,  Va. 

STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  eac^ 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per- 
chcron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.Green,Middlefield,0. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &  Warren 

•erdieron 

Belgian  and  Hackney  Stallions  and  Mares 

Your  pick  of  my  sale  Stallions  for  $1,000.00.  New  ship 
uient  arrives  the  tirst  of  the  year.  Big  ton  bovs, 
lots  of  bone,  quality  and  action;  the  kind  that  will 
look  good  to  you.  Come  and  see  them  ;  you  can't 
beat  it  in  America.  Look  what  my  horses  did  at 
Wheeling,  our  State  fair.  Everything  in  Hackneys. 
Six  prizes  on  Belgians;  four  of  tho  six  wore  first 
prizes.  Pcrchcron  won  almost  everything  in  three- 
year-old  stallions  and  over;  first  prize  under  three, 
first  and  second  prizes,  second  on  mare,  firs:  and 
second  on  young  mares.  Stallion  and  four  of  his 
gets,  iir-st  prize.  Mare  and  two  Qf  her  get.  first  and 
second  prizes.  Stud  group,  consisting  of  stallion 
and  four  mares,  first  prize.  Five  best  stallion,  first 
prize.  Champion  Stallion,  Reserved  Champion  Stal¬ 
lion.  Reserved  Champion  Mare.  Doesn't,  this  look 
like  t  have  the  goods  in  botli  Imported  and  Ameri¬ 
can-bred  stock  from  weanlings  up.  My  new  ship¬ 
ment  is  tho  best  I  have  ever  had.  Be  sure  and  come 
and  see  them  or  write  DR.  OTIS  M.  TREVEY  LOCUST 
GROVE  FARM,  M0UN0SVILLE,  W.  VA.  Mouudsvllle  is 
only  11  miles  south  of  Wheeling,  has  trains,  each 
way,  8  times  a  day  on  the  B.  &  O..  and  O.  R.  street 
ears  every  30  minutes  to  Wheeling,  where  you  can 
get  the  W.  &  Lake  Krie  and  Pennsylvania  lines. 
Don't  forget  where  you  find  your  money’s  worth. 
Come  early  and  get  your  choice. 


Doga  andL  Ferrets 


Pallia  Duns — The  kind  that  bring  the  cows. 
V'Ollie  ruPs  NELSON'S,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

PHI  I  IE  D|| DC  entitled  to  registry;  spnvcd  females 

UULL.lL  ruro  Circulars.  SILAS  I>K(  KKU.Montrose.  Pa 

FERRETS  FOR  SALEiESu  'ff1?,” 

catalogue  and  price  list.  KEEFER  BROS.,  Greenwich,  0. 


Empire  Cream  Separators 

Are  Remarkable 

Like  engineers  and  trained  mechanics,  you 
judge  a  machine  by  the  way  it  runs.  You 
depend  upon  the  “feel”  and  the  “sound.” 
J  We  are  doing  a  big  business  all  over  the 
•  world  with  people  who  depend  upon  the 
feel”  and  “sound”  of  Empire  Cream  Separators. 

Weight  of  Crank  Starts  Empire 

The  crank  of  the  Empire  is  short  and  light,  yet  the  mere 
weight  of  the  crank  starts  the  machine.  Gan  easy  turning 
be  more  absolutely  proven? 

Almost  Silent  in  Action 

The  Empire  runs  with  so  little  sound  that  it  would 
not  wake  the  average  baby  asleep  in  the  same  room. 

This  practically  noiseless  running  is  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  in  separator  construction. 

Empire  Cream  Separators  are  remarkable  for  easy,  quiet  running.  The 
reason  lies  in  the  wonderful  perfection  of  design  and  construction.  For  more 
than  a  generation,  Empires  have  been  preferred  by  those  who  judge  by  the 
“feel”  and  the  “sound.”  Do  you  know  any  other  way  so  sure  or  so  easy? 

FREE  TRIAL  OR  EXCHANGE 


Weight  of  the  Crank 
turns  the  Empire 


You  may  have  a  free  trial  of  an  Empire.  You  may  exchange  your  present  separator  for  an 
Empire.  Ask  us  for  free  trial  or  exchange.  When  you  write  us  ask  for  Catalog  112.  You  get  as 
quick  and  courteous  attention  from  us,  and  from  our  local  dealers,  as  you  get  fast,  clean  skimming 
from  the  Empire. 


< 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Chicago,  III. 


BLOOMFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

Portland,  Ore.  Toronto,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 


DA.IB.Y  CiVTTLE 


AIRYMEN 


Your  Profits  will  be 
INCREASED  by  that 

MOST  ECONOMICAL  PRODUCER 


GUERNSEY  COW 


If  you  want  such,  write 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  Y  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


swuste 


EAST  RIVER  HOLSTEINS 

. . . FOR  SALE . .  . 

70  Cows,  grade  Holstein,  due  to  calve  soon.  The  kind 
that  fill  the  pail.  1  0  Registered  2  and  3  year  old  Heifers 
bred  to  good  sires.  10  Registered  Bulls  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice.  with  extra  good  breeding.  1  0  Registered  Bull 
Calves.  Most  of  these  bulls  have  good  A.  It.  O.  Dams, 
and  large  record  sires. 

belt,  phone  JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

311- F-5 _ Dept.  It.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

TRANQUILITY  FARMS 

OFFER  YOUNG 

HOLSTEIN  COWS  and  HEIFERS 

both  open  and  bred,  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  Address 

TRANQUILITY  FARMS,  AlIamuchy,N.J. 

Arthur  Danks.  Manager 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

60  Extra  Fine,  Larg'e,  Heavy  Milking  Cows 

All  young,  nicely  marked  and  due 
to  freshen  within  sixty  days. 

IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD  ONES  COME  AND  SEE  THESE  COWS 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Q-TJA-L-I-T  _ 

For  Sale — JERSEY  BULL  CALF— Dropped  Nov.  29,  1912; 
Dam  s  record,  12,840  lbs.  milk,  testing803  lbs.  butter. 
Dam  of  Sire  has  record  of  9744  lbs  milk,  testing  655 
lbs.  butter.  Can  you  buy  anything  better  ?  For  des¬ 
cription  and  price,  address,  E  W.  Mosher,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHWOOD 

We  have  for  sale  service  boars,  brood  sows  and 
pigs,  all  ages.  These  are  sired  by  Berryton  Duke’s 
Model,  the  boar  that  headed  the  first  prize  herd  at 
the  Koyal  in  1909;  Highwood  Duke  75th,  a  half- 
brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  boar,  at  the  last  In¬ 
ternational,  and  other  boars  of  equal  merit. 

11.  C.  &  H.  B.  H  ARPEXDTNG,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

Has  bred  more  high-class  hogs  than  any  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Have  sows  bred  for  Spring  litters  and  some 
Summer  farrowed  sow  pigs  that  are  right  to  tie  bred 
for  next  Summer  farrow.  Write  me.  Address, 
J.  E.  WATSON,  PROP..  MARBLEDALE,  CONN. 

Registered  Berkshires  at  Farmers’  Prices 

Descendants  of  Masterpiece  and  Premier  Lone- 
fellow  and  from  prize-winning  dams.  Either  sex, 
any  age  from  yonngpigs  to  boars  ready  for  service, 
or  sows  with  pigs.  Every  animal  guaranteed. 
MCLENNAN  FARM  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

Homestead  Herd  Duroc- Jersey  Red  Swine 

The  kind  that  will  grow.  Improve  yonr 
stock  and  do  yon  good.  Spring  Gilts,  bred, 

$35  00  each.  Service  Boars,  $25.00  each. 
Younger  stock  and  pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

IL.  W.  McALLEN  -  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 

nhoctoi*  Wh  i  toe — Thoroughbred  Sows,  bred  to 
(IlleaiCI  ”111163  registered  boar  for  April  far¬ 
row,  $22  each:  weigh  over  150  lhs.  Sow  pigs,  3  months 
old,  $6 each ;  Boar  pigs.  3  months  old,  $5  each ;  Trios, 
3  months  old,  $15.  VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale,  N.  Y. 

SHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BARNES.  Oxford,  N.  V. 

0  1.  C.'S— Young  Sows  bred  for  March -April  farrow. 

•  Sept.  Pigs,  pairs,  noakin.  Holstein  Bull  Calf,  sired  by 
Pontiac,  Burke  2d.  FRED  .NICKEL,  11.  No.  1.  Monroe.  Mieh. 

Registered  Chester  white  pigs  for 
sale;  5  weeks  old.  WM.  C.  BATCHELOR,  Sterling.  Pa. 

HOGS  and  POULTRY  '^'Cl'S? 

ner  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains.  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio' 


i 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Breed  Up— Not  Down 


—Jersey  Bull  Calves 
you  can  afford  to 
buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  K.  F. 
SHANNON',  ‘.HIT  Li  be  tty  Street.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Eureka  stock  farm- 

Kegistered  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers. 

2  mos.  to  2  years  obi. 

Chester  White.  P 
land  China  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Pigs,  all  ages. 

Collie  Pups  and  _  _ 

variety  of  POULTRY;  White  for  circular. 
EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester.  Pa. 


Ontario  Segis  Burke  J^tein  bun.  born 

markings:  rich  breeding;  fine  individual.  Price,  $75. 
Send  for  pedigree,  etc.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte.  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer,  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango,  H.  T. 

QUERNSEY  BULLS — Fanner's  prices;  from  excellent 
**  dams  and  sires.  Send  for  price  list.  Some  choice 
heifers,  too.  W  R.  DUNLOP,  R.  F.  0.  No.  8,  Auburn,  N.  T. 

For  Sale — Registered  Guernsey  Bull 

SPLEXDI D  IXDI  VIDUA  L  OF  GOOD  BRE  EDING 

THE  SAIilXK  FARM  -  Richmond.  Mass. 

If  You  Want  Guernseys  l^t^oVure^Ew1  syork 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Box  9G.  Peekskill.N.  Y. 

Milk  PrnrilTflPIW  ^or  ^■evt'  York  City  market 
milK  rrouuuers  desiring  information  how  to 

form  brandies  of  the  Dairvmen  s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albert  Manning  Otisville.  N.  Y. 

'Tompkins  co.  breeders’  associa- 

*  TION,  Box  B,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. — Breeders 
of  Holstein.  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  Lrreeds  of  sheep  atul  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  Missouri  Agriculturist  says:  “  In  this  State,  one 
half  the  cows  that  are  being  milked  are  absolutely 
worthless  for  that  purpose.  They  do  not  produce 
enough  to  pay  for  their  feed,  not  to  mention  the  time 
and  care  given  thorn.” 

This  is  the  ease  all  over  the  country.  If  your  farm  Is 
burdened  with  any  such  cows,  it’s  time  you  weeded  them 
out.  Replace  them  with  purebred  Holsteius.  That's  what 
has  been  done  by  most  of  the  men  who  are  making  a  good 
thing  ont  of  dairying. 

Soul  for  Free  Illustrated  Destriptive  Booklets. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Secy.  Box  105.  Brattleboro,  VL 
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INFORMATION  ABOUT  SOY  BEANS. 

On  page  1263  is  an  article  on  the  Soy 
bean  which  is  interesting  to  me.  I  have 
been  growing  the  Soy  bean  several  years 
now,  and  find  it  very  profitable  in  a 
small  way,  but  I  have  met  with  difficul¬ 
ties  that  the  writer  of  the  article  re¬ 
ferred  to  does  not  seem  to  have  had. 
We  find  it  almost  impossible  to  cure  it 
when  cut  for  hay,  and  to  save  the  seed 
except  in  small  quantities  is  almost  im¬ 
possible,  and  no  kind  of  stock  will  touch 
the  straw  as  feed.  We  plant  the  large 
Yellow  Mammoth  variety  principally,  in 
rows  about  30  inches  apart,  and  the 
yield  is  as  much  as  30  to  50  bushels  per 
acre.  When  cut  for  hay  it  is  done  when 
pods  are  just  about  grown,  but  it  lies 
so  compactly  that  it  will  not  cure  out 
even  when  not  raked  at  all  for  several 
days.  We  use  no  tedders.  We  have 
made  hay  from  it  by  turning  land  after 
grain,  and  mixing  the  beans  with  cow 
peas,  using  about  one-half  bushel  seed 
per  acre,  then  crab  grass  comes  in  with 
it,  and  it  improves  the  hay,  but  we  get 
but  little  of  the  beans  or  pea  hay.  When 
wanted  for  seed  we  wait  to  cut  until 
leaves  are  off  the  plants,  the  pods  near¬ 
ly  dry,  but  stems  still  green,  and  we 
thrash  as  soon  as  cut,  for  if  we  do  not 
the  pods  burst  and  seed  is  all  lost.  The 
beans  then  seem  dry,  but  if  not  spread 
very  thin,  and  very  carefully  stirred 
for  two  weeks  or  more,  will  damage  so 
as  to  be  unfit  for  seed  or  feed.  We 
use  them  principally  for  hogs,  turning 
them  on  when  beans  are  hardly  grown, 
and  they  eat  them  greedily  and  thrive 
on  them  when  given  a  small  amount  of 
corn  with  them. 

We  also  find  Soy  beans  good  for 
horses  or  cows  in  the  green  state.  In 
1911  I  thrashed  40  bushels  from  seven- 
eighths  acre,  and  as  they  seemed  dry 
I  spread  them  on  a  floor  16  feet  square, 
opened  two  windows  and  a  door,  and 
gave  them  no  further  attention,  and 
had  to  buy  my  seed  for  this  year.  If 
left  a  few  days  too  long  before  cutting 
for  seed  they  will  all  pop  out.  Now, 
will  Mr.  Markley  tell  me  how  to  man¬ 
age  them  for  hay  and  seed,  as  1  should 
like  very  much  to  grow  them  for  both? 
I  will  state  that  we  have  found,  no  mat¬ 
ter  when  we  plant,  whether  in  May  or 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  August,  that 
the  pods  came  at  the  same  time,  about 
September  15,  but  attain  greater  size 
and  produce  more  seed  when  planted 
earlier.  They  produce  the  nitrogen¬ 
gathering  nodules  in  abundance  with¬ 
out  inoculation,  but  the  cow  pea,  Lima 
and  snap  beans  have  been  grown  here 
for  a  very  long  time.  I  am  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  about  50  miles  off,  and 
while  as  a  general  thing  we  have  but 
little  rain  in  September  or  October,  at 
the  time  we  would  have  to  make  hay, 
we  have  very  heavy  dews,  the  fog  often 
being  so  dense  as  to  render  objects  in¬ 
visible  even  short  distances  away,  not 
lifting  until  9  or  10  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  J.  o.  LOFTIN. 

North  Carolina. 


CONCENTRATES  WITH  HOME  FEEDS. 

I  have  big1  strong  grade  cows  weighing 
about  1,100  pounds,  and  have  a  quantity 
of  corn  and  barley  that  I  wish  to  grind  for 
feed.  I  have  good  silage,  corn  fodder, 
bean  fodder,  clover  hay,  wheat,  oats  and 
barley  straw,  and  would  like  to  know 
what’  to  buy  to  mix  with  corn  and  barley 
meal  to  get  most  milk.  J.  C.  C. 

New  York. 

All  of  your  feeds  are  relatively  low  in 
protein ;  therefore  in  order  to  balance  the 
ration  vou  need  to  supply  something  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.  Cotton-seed  meal, 
which  contains  37  per  cent,  digestible  pro¬ 
tein  generally  is  one  of  the  cheap  sources 
of  protein.  I  do  not  recommend  feeding 
cotton-seed  meal  to  “strippers,”  that  is, 
cows  about  to  come  in,  nor  within  10 
days  to  two  weeks  after  freshening.  It 
should  be  mixed  with  a  more  bulky  feed, 
such  as  ground  barley,  and  if  mixed  in 
the  proportion  of  100  pounds  cotton-seed 
to  100  pounds  corn  and  barley  meal, 
should  give  good  results.  Oil  meal  may 
be  substituted  for  cotton-seed  meal  with 
about  equally  good  results,  but  the  price 
of  oil  meal  has  been  prohibitive  of  late. 
Gluten  feed  with  23  per  cent,  digestible 
protein  is  also  a  good  source  of  protein, 
is  highly  relished  by  cows,  and  seems  to 
give  excellent  results.  Other  protein  feeds 
are  distillers’  dried  grains,  25  per  cent, 
digestible  protein  ;  buckwheat  middlings,  22 
per  cent. ;  dried  brewers’  grains,  16  per 
cent.,  and  wheat  bran,  12  per  cent.  For 
growing  stock,  and  dry  cows  about  to  come 
in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  wheat  bran 
and  barley  meal  would  make  an  excellent 
ration,  but  for  cows  in  full  flow  of  milk, 
bran  would  not  be  worth  anywhere  near 
as  much  as  some  of  the  feeds  higher  in 
protein.  With  a  mixture  of  one-half  to 


one-third  corn  and  barley  meal,  the  rest 
one  or  two  of  the  protein  feeds  I  have 
mentioned,  five  to  eight  pounds  a  day  per 
cow  should  be  a  good  ration.  A  general 
rule  is  one  pound  of  grain  to  three  or 
four  pounds  of  milk,  but  after  all  this  is 
pretty  indefinite,  for  who  can  tell  whether 
a  cow's  capacity  is  15  pounds  or  40  pounds 
a  day,  until  he  has  fed  her  to  her  full 
capacity?  Not  knowing  what  feeds  you 
can  get,  nor  the  prices,  I  have  not  laid 
out  a  definite  ration.  However,  1  have 
given  them  in  about  the  order  of  their 
value,  and  you  can  tell  for  yourself  which 
are  the  best  to  buy.  As  to  roughage,  cows 
should  have  all  they  will  eat  with  good 
relish.  This  can  best  be  determined  by 
the  feeder.  Wheat  straw  has  very  little 
feeding  value,  about  four-tenths  of  one 
per  cent,  digestible  protein,  with  a  nutri¬ 
tive  ratio  of  1.93.  It  is  scarcely  worth 
eating,  if  you  are  not  absolutely  obliged  to 
feed  it.  c.  l.  m. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Unthrifty  Horses. 

What  can  we  do  to  better  the  condition 
of  our  horses?  Our  team  will  weigh  about 
2000  pounds.  We  thought  they  had  every 
indication  of  worms,  but  we  have  given 
them  brown  sugar  followed  by  a  bran  mash 
several  times,  then  we  have  fed  them  to¬ 
bacco,  also  gave  them  tobacco  infusions,  but 
with  no  results.  We  are  feeding  four 
quarts  of  cob  meal,  and  three-quarter 
pound  of  oil  meal  a  day.  At  present  we 
are  feeding  corn  fodder,  but  they  seem  to 
do  as  well  on  it  as  they  did  on  hay. 

Michigan.  ‘  j.‘  r.  s. 

The  feed  is  unsuitable  and  inadequate. 
Feed  five  parts  whole  oats  and  one  part 
wheat  bran,  dampened  with  water,  and- in 
addition  feed  ear  corn  at  noon.  Feed 
mixed  clover  hay  in  place  of  corn  fodder. 
To  each  horse  feed  as  a  day’s  ration,  by 
weight,  one  and  one-third  pounds  of  grain 
mixture  and  one  and  one-quarter  pounds  of 
hay,  per  100  pounds  of  body  weight  of 
horse.  Allow  free  access  to  rock  salt.  Do 
not  give  medicine  of  any  kind,  as  plenty 
of  good  feed  is  all  that  the  horses  need. 

a.  s.  A. 

Lame  Horse. 

My  horse  has  been  lame  more  or  less  all 
this  season  in  right  front  quarters.  Veter¬ 
inarian  doctored  for  strained  tendon  with¬ 
out  results :  he  favored  shoulder  and 
flinched  considerably  when  touched  on  mus¬ 
cles  of  shoulder.  I  have  used  many  lini¬ 
ments,  also  steamed  shoulder  with  hot 
water,  witch  hazel  and  arnica ;  not  much 
improvement.  lie  has  always  been  used 
as  a  saddle  horse,  but  during  the  hay  and 
harvest,  1  put  the  horse  in  team  and 
worked  him  right  along.  In  the  hot 
weather  he  would  sweat  considerably  and 
get  over  lameness  but  after  a  while  get 
lame  again.  Within  the  last  two  months 
I  put  two  blisters  on  shoulder  and  leg, 
used  cerate  of  cantliarides ;  he  is  still 
lame.  The  horse  is  kept  in  light  box  stall 
and  has  the  best  of  care.  M.  g. 

New  York. 

Without  an  examination  we  are  quite  un¬ 
able  to  give  a  confident  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  or  seat  of  lameness  of  mysterious 
character.  It  strikes  us  as  likely,  however, 
that  the  lameness  is  not  located  in  the 
shoulder,  as  so  much  treatment  has  had 
no  lasting  effect.  If  the  horse  points  his 
foot  forward  when  standing  at  rest  the  foot 
is  the  seat  of  the  lameness  and  we  would 
clip  the  hair  from  the  hoof-head  and  blister 
repeatedly  with  cerate  of  cantliarides  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  two  or  three  weeks,  a.  s.  a. 

Knuckling. 

I  have  a  colt  four  years  old,  broken  last 
Spring,  and  worked  this  Summer  but  not 
too  hard.  lie  stands  with  cocked  ankle 
part  of  the  time,  sometimes  one  foot,  then 
the  other.  Can  you  give  me  a  remedy 
to  stop  him  doing  this?  h.  a. 

New  York. 

Overfeeding  and  prolonged  standing  on 
a  dry,  board  floor  induces  this  condition 
in  a  growing  colt.  Make  the  colt  run  out 
doors  daily  and  occupy  a  dirt  floor  box 
stall  when  in  stable.  Hand  rub  the  fet¬ 
lock  joints  and  back  tendons  twice  daily, 
and  bandage  each  time  colt  comes  into 
stable.  a.  s.  a. 

Catarrh. 

I  traded  for  a  mare  about  six  months 
ago,  and  I  found  that  she  had  running 
from  one  nostril ;  the  discharge  smells  very 
badly.  The  disease  is  not  catching,  and 
she  is  no  better.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
to  do  for  her  ?  F.  B.  s. 

Virginia. 

A  diseased  inolar  tooth  in  upper  jaw  no 
doubt  is  causing  the  bad  smelling  discharge, 
but  it  should  lie  remembered  that  glanders 
may  be  indicated  by  the  same  set  of  symp¬ 
toms.  Employ  a  graduate  veterinarian  to 
examine  the  mare  and  remove  the  tooth, 
if  that  is  found  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
discharge. 

Tongue  Lolling. 

I  have  a  horse  that  hangs  his  tongue 
out  of  the  side  of  his  mouth.  He  began 
doing  it  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  at 
first,  only  out  while  in  harness,  but  now 
all  the  time.  In  the  Summer  the  tongue 
was  sunburned,  and  in  the  Winter  badly 
frozen.  I  have  consulted  doctors,  but  they 
cannot  help  him — say  it  is  not  caused  by 
the  teeth.  The  horse  is  well  in  every 
other  way,  and  eats  as  usual,  but  his 
spirits  are  not  what  they  formerly  were, 
and  I  believe  he  must  suffer.  He  is  too 
good  a  horse  to  have  chloroformed.  Do 
you  know  anything  that  will  help  him? 
If  any  of  your  readers  have  known  of 
such  a  case  would  be  very  glad  to  hear 
from  them.  a.  b.  g. 

Cut  a  pear-shaped  patch  of  upper  leather, 
or  harness  leather,  six  inches  long  and  two 
and  one-half  inches  wide.  Sew  the  wide 
end  to  the  bar  of  a  straight  bar  bit.  in 
such  a  way  that  the  pointed  end  will  lie 
on  tongue  and  point  toward  throat.  When 
this  bit  and  leather  is  in  place  the  tongue 
probably  will  be  retained  in  the  mouth. 
If  this  plan  does  not  work  have  a  veterin¬ 
arian  amputate  a  portion  of  the  tongue,  as 
such  an  operation  is  not  dangerous,  does 
not  long  inconvenience  the  horse  and  proves 
effectual.  a.  s.  a. 


Those  who  know 
buy  the  De  Laval 

Creamerymen — Because  they  are 
experts  in  the  handling  of  cream 
and  know  by  long  experience  that 
the  De  Laval  skims  cleanest  and 
wears  longest. 
That  is  why  98% 
of  the  World’s 
creameries  usethe 
De  Laval  exclu¬ 
sively. 

Experienced 
Dairymen — T  h  e 

De  Laval  is  the 
universal  favorite 
among  big  dairy¬ 
men.  They  know 
that  no  other  sep¬ 
arator  will  give  them  such  satis¬ 
factory  service. 

Old  De  Laval  Users — Whenever 
a  man  who  has  used  an  old  model 
De  Laval  decides  to  purchase  a 
later  style  machine  he  invariably 
buys  another  De  Laval. 

Men  Who  Investigate — Because 
they  find  a  large  majority  of 
De  Laval  machines  in  use  ;  that 
they  are  used  by  the  best  informed 
users  everywhere  ;  that  they  stand 
up  best  in  use,  and  that  their  users 
are  better  satisfied  than  users  of 
other  separators. 

The  new  72-pace  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand 
Book,  in  which  important  dairy  ques- 
tions  are  ably  discussed  by  the  best 
authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow 
owner  should  have.  Mailed  free  upon 
request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New 
1913  De  Laval  catalog  also  mailed  upon 
request.  Write  to  nearest  office. 

THEDE  LAVALSEPARATOR  GO. 


165  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


29  E.  MADISON  ST., 
CHICAGO. 


SAW  WOOD 

Saw  your  own 
wood  and  save 
time,  coal 
and  money; 
your  neigh¬ 
bors  and 
MAKE 

$5  to  $15  a  DAY 

Hundreds  are  doing  it 

with  an  APPLETON  WOOD  SAW 

We  make  7  styles— steel  or  wood  frame 
—stationary  or  mounted  on  truck  with 
gasoline  engine,  making  a 

5 Portable  Wood-SaWing  Rig 

Rigid  frame,  lathe-turned  arbor,  running 
in  self  adjusting,  non-heating,  dust-proof 
boxes  makes  our  saw  frames  simple, 
strong,  safe  and  suecesful. 

We  also  make  the  famous 
FRICTION^ DRIVE  DRAG  SAW 
APPLETON  CIRCULAR  LOG  SAW. 
Ask  for  our  complete  free  catalog. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO. 

627  Fargo  St,,  Batavia,  III. 


Call  on  the  “Badger”  Dealer 


WISHER'S  ICE  TOOLS 


BEST 

G.W.CO. 

MAKE 


VERY 

PROMPT 

SHIPMENTS 


WISNKR  MFG.  CO. 

230  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 

__''£veryfh/ng  for  Dairymen  Always  in  Sfock"_ 


Farmer’s 
Friend 

Gasoline  Engines 
and  Saw  Rigs 

‘Badger"  Gasoline  Engines  are  built^ 
in  three  styles  :  portable, 
semi  -  portable, 
and  stationary. 

They  start 
easier.consume 
less  gasoline, 
are  stronger, 
more  dependable,  last  longer 
and  have  many  other  features  of  superior  excellence. 

A  postal  card  brings  Free  Engineering  Lessons  No/. 

J.  B.  Norton  Co.,  Inc.,  Distributors,  Paul  Building,  Utica.N.Y. 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


Add  years  to  the  life  of  your 
cream  separator  and  get  more 
cream  every  day,  by  using  a 

Parker  Governor  Pulley 

to  regulate  speed  of  separator.  Protects  ^ 
against  sudden  starting  and  thrust  of  en¬ 
gine.  Controls  speed  perfectly.  Speed 
changed  without  stopping.  Runs  either 
direction.  Send  for  one  now  on  30  days 
.  4  ^ free  trial.  We  take  it  back  j 
kand  pay  freight  both  ways  if 
not  satisfactory.  Full  details 
upon  request.  Write  now. 

The  Brownwall  Engine 
,  -  .  „  „  .  &  Pulley  Co. 

VY-  (l  ^ -D  T.f  393  Michigan  Arcnue, 

^  -  Z ,  .v-  ' —  Lansing,  Mich. 


RAW  GROUND  LIME 

For  use  in  stable  gutters  as  an  absorbent. 

F.  E.  CONLEY  STONE  CO.,  Dept.  L,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  garden  tools 

You  are  sure  of  saved  time,  lighter  work,  and  bigger  crops'' 
when  you  use  implements  marked 

_  Planet  Jr 

Nearly  two  million  soil-tillers  all  over  the  world  are  using  them, 
guaranteed. 


Fully 


I  No.  25  |  pjanet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Double  Wheel  Hoe,  Cul-I 
tivator,  and  Plow,  has  automatic  feed-stopper,  seed  index,  and  complete  cultivating  1 
j - ; - :  attachments.  Indestructible  steel  frame. 

|  No.  16  |  Planet  Jr  Single  Wheel  Hoe.  Cultivator,  Rake,  and  Plow  is  light, 

handy,  and  adapted  to  almost  every  garden  use.  Has  leaf  guard  for  close  work,  and  last-  J 
ing  steel frame. 

fe  An  instructive  64-page  illustrated  catalogue  de-^ 

Bn  1^  Y  scribes  55  tools  for  all  kinds  of  horse  and  hand 


cultivation.  Send  postal  for  it  today  1 

S  L  Allen  &  Co  PhilaPaV 


Let  Me  This  Great  Implement- 
Send  You  ET  r*  ET  XT 


Write  MeTonight 

A  letter  or  postal  brings  the  greatest  money  saving  oppor¬ 
tunity  ever  offered.  1  will  tell  you  how  to  get  the  famous  Detroit- 
American  Farm  Implements  at  factory  prices.  Your  own  time 
to  pay.  30  days  free  trial,  without  a  cent  of  expense  to 


you,  freight  paid. 

The  Famous  Detroit-Americar 
Tongueless  Disc  Harrow 

The  best  you  can  buy  at  any  price,  now 
oflered  on  tho  easiest  terms  In  the  wor!d_ 
and  at  only  a  fraction  of  trust  prices.  Aj~ 
For-alltimo  Guarauteo  protects  you. 

Manure  Spreaders 
and  Cultivators 

at  proportionate  low  1 
prices  and  long,  easy  1 
payment  terms.  Big  I 
catalog  full  of  In-  | 
teresting,  money 
’  making  turm  lnforma-1 
tlon,  yours  for  the  \ 
asking.  Write  me  uowA 

FRED  C.  ANDREWS,  Gen.  Mgr.  American  Harrow  Cc. 
1416  Hastings  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Smashed! 

Lower  even  than  whole* 
,le.  Direct  from  fac¬ 
tories  to  you. 
Don't  delay 
getting  my 
big  special 
oiler. 


1913. 


D±-iEj  RUR  sVI>  NEW-YORKER 


T© 


M  I 


In  effect  January  1,  1913,  the  N.  Y. 
Milk  Exchange  price  was  reduced  20  cents 
per  40-quart  can.  now  being :  R  (selected 
raw  and  pasteurized),  .$1.91  per  40-quart 
can;  C  (for  cooking  and  manufacturing), 
$1.81,  netting  four  and  3%  cents  to  ship¬ 
pers  in  the  26-cent  zone. 

The  zones  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  follows  :  23  cents 
for  the  first  40  miles  from  New  York ;  26 
cents  for  the  next  60  miles ;  29  cents  for 
the  next  90  miles ;  beyond  this,  32  cents. 
The  railroads  allow  a  discount  for  car  lots 
of  10,000  quarts  of  10  and  12%  per  cent. 


ANOTHER  SIDE  OF  MILK  INSPECTORS 

Much  misunderstanding  exists  between 
milk  producers  and  city  or  other  inspec¬ 
tors,  which  is  wrong  and  foolish.  There 
are  black  sheep  in  both  classes,  but  the 
majority  of  each  mean  to  do  right  as  far 
as  they  understand  it.  One  does  not 
understand  the  other’s  system,  and  much 
friction  Is  the  result.  The  writer  has  had 
quite  a  bit  of  experience  in  connection  with 
this  question,  on  both  sides  and  in  the 
middle.  These  inspectors  are  not  fools,  as 
some  people  seem  to  think,  and  also  their 
position  is  not  a  bed  of  roses.  It  is  not 
to  their  interest  to  antagonize  or  make 
enemies  of  the  farmers  unnecessarily,  and 
they  as  the  rule  do  not  do  so.  However, 
some  think  all  they  are  for  is  to  find  fault 
and  report  conditions  which  do  not  exist, 
and  make  trouble  generally.  While  some 
of  their  advice  may  sound  foolish  and 
unnecessary  to  many  of  us,  we  shall  find 
if  we  look  honestly  and  squarely  into  the 
matter  that  there  is  more  or  less  reason 
in  what  they  offer  many  times  and  using 
a  little  common  sense  in  the  matter  we 
can  many  times  improve  by  following  their 
advice. 

We  also  find  that  by  meeting  them  in 
a  decent  and  friendly  manner  they  will 
usually  meet  us  with  the  same  spirit,  and 
give  us  as  good  a  report  as  we  deserve 
according  to  their  view  and  instructions 
at  least.  If  we  could  look  at  ourselves 
with  their  eyes  we  would  see  things  dif¬ 
ferently.  Most  people  think  they  do  things 
or  have  things  a  little  better  than  the 
other  man.  This  is  human,  but  not  always 
true,  and  if  we  would  only  see  this  wo 
would  many  times  save  ourselves  much 
trouble.  The  only  proper  way  to  do  is  to 
treat  them  decently  when  they  come-  and 
if  they  do  not  return  the  compliment  it 
is  a  greater  loss  to  them  than  to  us ;  a 
loss  of  self  respect,  which  no  one  can  af¬ 
ford  to  lose. 

Now  the  case  I  am  going  to  relate  does 
not  show  much  intelligence  or  even  sense, 
used  by  the  producer  in  question,  and 
not  only  harmed  him  by  showing  his  word 
to  be  useless,  but  reflects  or  helps  give  a 
bad  impression  on  another  producer,  which 
is  not  deserved.  This  producer  has  been 
threatened  and  warned  several  times  to 
do  certain  things  in  line  of  cleaning  up 
and  improving.  Instead  of  doing  what  he 
was  asked  he  did  something  else  which  he 
thought  would  answer  just  as  well,  and 
instead  of  making  an  effort  to  set  things 
right  he  sort  of  slid  round  them,  or  let 
them  go,  and  really  went  backwards  in¬ 
stead  of  ahead  as  he  should.  A  short  time 
since  an  inspector  dropped  in  and  found 
things  in  bad  shape  generally,  and  ordered 
his  milk  excluded  from  Boston  market  un¬ 
til  he  should  clean  up  his  dairy  according 
to  requirements.  The  contractor  who  was 
buying  his  milk  sent  him  word  to  this  ef¬ 
fect.  This  producer,  instead  of  trying  to 


make  the  dairy  suitable,  went  over  to  a 
collector  for  another  contractor  and  asked 
him  to  take  his  milk,  not  telling  him  he 
had  been  excluded  from  the  market.  This 
collector  reported  to  his  contractor  and 
asked  to  have  the  company’s  inspector  look 
over  the  dairy  at  once  and  report.  The 
inspector  did  not  show  up  the  next  day 
or  two,  so  the  producer  went  to  the  com¬ 
pany's  head  man  and  asked  to  be  taken  on. 
lie  was  told  if  the  inspector  reported  all 
right  he  might  notify  the  collector,  who 
would  take  him  on  at  once.  In  the  mean 
time  while  he  was  away  at  the  contractor’s 
the  inspector  called,  but  did  not  think  fav¬ 
orably  of  taking  him  on.  As  soon  as  the 
producer  got  home  and  found  the  inspector 
had  been  there,  he  went  right  over  to  the 
collector  and  fold  him  the  inspector  said 
he  was  all  right,  and  asked  for  can  to  send 
the  milk  in.  The  collector,  not  supposing 
he  would  be  foolish  enough  to  lie  about  it, 
gave  him  the  cans  and  took  his  milk  the 
next  morning.  The  milk  went  all  right  for 
a  few  days.  The  inspector  in  the  mean¬ 
time  had  reported  to  the  contractor  about 
the  dairy,  and  in  a  day  or  two  it  was  also 
found  out  that  this  dairy  had  been  ex¬ 
cluded  from  Boston  market.  The  producer 
had  also  failed  to  tell  the  contractor  this 
when  selling  his  milk  to  him.  Of  course 
the  contractor  immediately  notified  the  col¬ 
lector  to  stop  taking  the  milk. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  producer 
will  make  much  more  trouble  for  him  than 
it  would  if  he  had  acted  straight,  and  he 
will  be  sharply  watched  in  the  future  and 
held  to  a  stricter  account  in  regard  to 
keeping  his  dairy  in  proper  shape.  His 
word  or  promises  will  not  bo  taken  ;  he 
will  have  to  show  results.  There  is  no 
use  trying  to  find  excuses  to  dodge  the 
matter ;  the  inspectors  have  come  to  stay, 
and  the  best  move  we  can  make  is  to  de¬ 
mand  a  reasonably  fair  and  honest  inspec¬ 
tion  and  work  for  the  establishment  of  a 
system  which  will  be  fair  to  us,  and  aid 
in  furnishing  an  atractive  and  safe  pro¬ 
duct  for  the  consumer  to  buy.  Many  are 
producing  this  at  the  present  time,  and 
you  hear  no  protest  coming  from  them. 

A.  E.  P. 


THE  ENGLISH  MILK  BILL. 

Farmers  in  England  are  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  bill  to  be  introduced  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  providing  uniform  inspection  of  milk 
throughout  the  Island  and  compensation  for 
diseased  cattle.  The  Mark  Lane  Express 
tells  of  some  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
dairy  farmers  have  been  working,  particu¬ 
larly  .  because  of  the  varying  notices  of 
local  inspectors.  In  one  case  a  farmer  who 
sold  milk  in  three  markets  was  pestered 
almost  beyond  endurance  by  the  contra¬ 
dictory  actions  of  the  different  sets  of  in¬ 
spectors. 

Registration  of  dairymen  and  systema¬ 
tized  inspection  are  the  bases  of  the  Bill, 
and  the  sanitary  authoriy  ts  given  wide  ad¬ 
ministrative  powers,  whilst  the  medical  )f- 
ficers  of  health  are  to  be  largely  utilized  in 
safeguarding  public  health.  Mr.  Burns  has 
resisted  the  suggestion  made  to  him  to  call 
into  existence  one  controlling  power  which 
might  also  have  the  administration  of  laws 
like  the  Animal  Diseases  Act.  Had  he 
heeded  this  proposal  he  would  have  escaped 
the  possibility  of  confusion  from  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  their  multiple  municipal  machinery. 
However,  the  President  of  the  Local  Gov¬ 
ernment  Board  has  perceived  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  concentrating  his  method  of  inspec¬ 
tion — there  will  be  no  outside  interference. 
A  medical  officer  of  a  great  center,  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  suspicion  of  milk  supplv,  will 
no  long’er,  should  the  bill  become  law,  be 


able  to  set  in  motion  an  irritating  and 
capricious  officialdom,  having  neither  local 
association,  knowledge,  or  sympathy.  Mr. 
Burns  now  insists  that  notice  should  be 
given  to  the  controlling  district  authority, 
who  would,  of  course,  then  act.  Should 
the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  milk  be  de¬ 
cided  upon,  then  the  farmer  would  receive 
a  summons  to  “show  cause” — as  the  legal 
phrase  has  it — within  24  hours.  A  dairy¬ 
man  may  agree  to  suspend  the  milk  supply 
from  a  herd,  or  from  even  a  particular 
cow,  but  should  he  refuse  to  do  either,  or 
should  an  agreement  not  be  arrived  at,  then 
an  interim  order  may  be  issued.  Against 
this  order,  there  is  no  right  of  appeal. 
Should,  however,  the  more  emphatic  order 
prohibiting  the  supply  or  use  of  the  milk 
be  issued,  the  dairyman  could  appeal  to  a 
court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  who  “may 
confirm,  vary,  or  withdraw”  the  order. 
Pending  the  result  of  that  appeal  the  order 
would  remain  in  force.  Should  restrictions 
have  been  mistakenly  imposed,  the  respon¬ 
sible  authority  would  be  held  liable  for  rec¬ 
ompense  to  the  extent  of  the  full  damages 
sustained.  When  no  order  has  been  made 
after  the  farmer  has  been  summoned  to  ap¬ 
pear,  he  will  have  reasonable  expense  al¬ 
lowed. 

The  penalty  for  selling,  offering  or  per¬ 
mitting  to  be  sold  or  used,  the  milk  of  any 
cow  which  has  within  six  months  given 
tuberculous  milk,  is  suffering  from  tuber¬ 
culosis  of  the  udder,  or  emaciation  from 
tuberculosis  is  a  fine  not  exceeding  $50. 
The  provision  for  compensating  owners  of 
cows  slaughtered  because  tuberculous  has 
not  been  decided  upon,  Minister  of  Agricul- 
true  Runciman  states  that  if  slaughter 
takes  place  in  the  interest  of  the  country 
as  a  whole,  then  the  country  should  be 
prepared  to  recompense  the  farmer  from 
the  treasury. 


tf# 


Q DOLLARS 

For  this  EMERY  TOOL  GRINDER 

,-8-inch  wheel,  234-inch  pulley.  Get 
*'niy  circular.  CHflS.  A.  HENRY,  Eden.  N.  V. 


|  NO  MORE  WET  OR  COLD  FEET!!  | 

Try  a  Pair  of  our  famous  (Health  Rrand) 

FELT -LINED  CLOGS 

as  illustration,  leather  tops, 
wooden  soles,  lined  felt, 
Mens  or  Women, 

ONLY  SI. 75 


Hogs,  10  cents  dressed;  beef  on  foot, 
six  cents  ;  butter,  32  cents  ;  eggs,  34  cents  ; 
potatoes,  55  cents  per  bushel ;  apples,  50 
cents.  f.  s.  m. 

Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Good  cows  are  selling  at  $35  to  $50 ; 
hogs,  dressed,  $11.50  a  hundred;  live,  $8 
to  $9.  Apples,  $1  to  $1.50  a  barrel;  but¬ 
ter,  34  to  36 :  turkeys,  24  to  26 ;  eggs,  a 
dozen,  40.  Milk  at  the  milk  station,  $1.85 
a  hundred.  e.  w. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Expreti  pre¬ 
paid  to  y**r 
home,  on  re- 
I  ceiptof money 
order  or  cash 
(no  checks) 

Higher  3  buckles . $  2.25 

High  legged  Wellingtons  $2.75  A  3.25 

Agents  wanted,  write  for  catalogue. 

P.  J.  3NTOE33i;ij  efis  CO. 
Dept.  A,  503  HART  STREET 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Pull  Stumps!  Make 

Get  this  Milne  Unbreakable  ■  ■  ■ 

All-Steel  Combinat  1  on  Stump  19  AH  All  T 
Puller.  Self  or  Stump  An-  |f|  Ul|  C  V  ■ 
chored.  Pulls  stumps. green  » 

trees  and  hedges  quick,  easy.  Raise 
year  on  land  now  full  or  stumps  Pull! 
than  able  to  cut  them.  Pull  1  to  6  4 
acres  withoutmoving  MIlneDouble 
Triple  and  Quadruple  attachment. 

Also  Rotary  Power  At* 
tachment  for  sawing, 
grinding, washing, etaj 
3IILNK  JIFG.  CO. 

860  Mnih  St., 

Monmouth, 

111. 


HOW  TO  GROW 

AL.FAUFA 


ON  YOUR  FARM  OR  COUNTRY  ESTATE 

Alfalfa  permanently  enriches  the  soil  in  which  it  grows  and  yields  a  sure  crop  of  the  finest  forage. 
™  grow  it  on  your  farm  !  But  you  must  meet  your  particular  soil  conditions-  therefore — we  will 
without  cost  or  obligation  give  you  expert  advice  on  the  selection  of  seed — seed  bed  preparation — 
planting— and  care  necessary  to  meet  your  requirements  and  secure  a  perfect  stand  with  the  aid  of 

.  FARMOGERM  INOCULATION 

Standard  throughout  the  world 

^ie  m2?hod  °f  growing  Vetch  with  your  spring  planting  of  Oats  to  increase  the  Oat  crop  and 
enricntne  sou  at  the  same  time.  Also  how  to  secure  the  same  results  by  growing  Soy  Beans  or  other  legumes  with 
your  Corn.  This  is  practical  information  of  value  to  every  farmer.  egum 

LAY  OUT  A  PLAN  OK  GFNF.RIL  SOIL  ENRICHMENT  A. HD  FARM  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  THIS 
SEND  US  PARTICULARS  AN I)  LET  US  HELP  YOU  PLAN  IT  ECONOMICALLY  AND  EFFICIENTLY 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J„  U.  S.  A. 


Our  New  Book  No.  54  ready  January  1st.  Sent  free. 


§Lr  .;  j  Mr.  Dairyman!  Never  before  have  conditions  been  more  fav- 
orable  for  big  dairy  profits.  Perhaps,  never  again  will  you  have 
such  an  opportunity  to  coin  money  from  your  cows.  Act  quick 
get  busy— “make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.”  Feed  prices  are 
down.  Right  NOW  is  the  time  of  your  life  to  make  big  money  —  pu 
milk  production  to  the  limit  —  force  the  maximum  flow  from  every  cow 
-roll  in  the  dollars  while  you’ve  got  the  chance  —  it  may  not  last  long. 
r  to  do  it  —  we’ve  proved  it  —  we’  11  prove  it  to  you  :  t^ree  oarts 


Schumacher  Feed 


with  one  part  of  any  good  high  protein  concentrate  you  are  now  feeding,  such  as  Gluten,  Cot¬ 
tonseed  Meal,  Distillers’  Grains,  Oil  Meal,  Malt  Sprouts,  Blue  Ribbon  Dairy  Feed— and  then  note 
the  results.  You  11  wonder  at  the  increased  flow — at  the  improved  condition  of  your  cows  — at 
the  way  they  stand  up  —  at  the  difference  in  your  profits.  Here  is  the  proof; 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO.,  THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO.. 

Gentlemen:— I  was  feeding  1  bushel  Gluten,  1  bushel  .  Gentlemen:— During  the  past  few  months  I  have  been 
Bran  and  1  bushel  of  Cornmeal,  mixed  (equal  parts  bulk),  feeding  my  dairy  a  ration  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
when  I  was  advised  to  feed  1  bushel  Gluten  and  2  bushels  Gluten  Feed  and  Distillers  Grains.  About  two  weeks  ago 
of  Schumacher  Stock  Feed.  I  was  milking  18  cows:  in  3  I  left  out  the  Distillers  Grains  and  began  using  Schu- 
days  my  cows  gained  62  lbs.  of  milk.  They  continued  macher  Feed  in  its  place  and  feeding  just  the  same 
to  do  fine.  I  used  up  my  supply  of  Schumacher  and  fJISPBr  *n  2  days  my  dairy  has  gained  SO  lbs.  of  milk  per  day. 
went  after  more  but  the  dealer  was  out.  I  bought  bran  and  meal  1*5  or  these  C9WS  have  been  milked  since  last  March  and  April.  j 
ami  went  back  to  my  former  ration.  In  two  days  my  cows  drooped  most  important  point  m  this  test  is  the  fact  that,  while  l 

[  down  50  lbs.  in  milk.  I  bought  more  Schumacher  as  soon  as  I  could,  ^cnumacher  g  cost  me  $6.00  per  ton  less  than  the  Distillers  i 
kund  am  getting  very  fine  results  again.  C-B-AJHES,  Delava n,  N.Y.  my  cows  actually  gained  in  milk  production.  M 


A  Wonderful  Milk-Making  Ration 

Nowhere  in  the  world  can  you  get  a  better  combination  than  three  parts  Schumacher 
k  Feed  and  one  part  high  protein  concentrate.  It  is  simply  marvelous  how  cows 


....  ...  -  t.  .  - ,  -  h  >s  simply  marvelous  how 

relish  its  appetizing  qualities  and  how  it  increases  the  flow.  It  also  affords  t 
much  needed  variety  of  grain  products  which  you  know  are  so  essential 

- - —  — give  more  milk — keep  in  better  con¬ 
cern,  oats,  wheat  and  barley  products,  perfectly 
-  balanced—  there’s  nothing  like  It  for  milk  produe- 
that  can  touch  it,  price  considered.  You  certuitUy  A 
wonderful  —ices  today,  you  can’t 

>  liq 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Cows  eat  it  eagerly — like  it  —thrive  better  on  it 
dition.  Composed  of  finely  ground  i 
.  blended,  kiln-dried  and  scientifically 
tion  when  used  as  above.  Nothing 

ought  to  try  it.  Even  alone  it  is  a  wonaertui  teed,  and  at  the  prices  today 
atiord  to  reed  any  other.  At  your  dealer’s;  if  he  can’t  supply  you  write 


’Before!  Never  Again? 

Such  Bumper  Dairy  Profits  ' 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Millet  for  Horses. 

I  have  read  advice  against  feeding  millet 
hay  to  horses.  Why  not?  1  have  a  lot, 
and  it  looks  better  than  Timothy  hay.  Will 
it  harm  the  horse?  M.  H. 

Milbury,  O. 

As  we  have  often  stated,  millet  hay  is 
not  safe  feed  for  a  horse.  This  is  true 
when  the  seeds  have  formed  hard.  Green 
millet  can.  be  safely  fed,  but  not  the  hay. 
It  is  all  right  for  cows. 

Soaking  Hard  Cornstalks. 

I  have  enough  western  cornstalks  to 
winter  a  cow,  feeding  twice  a  day,  but  the 
stalks  are  so  tough  the  cow  rejects  them. 

I  have  tried  to  make  the  fodder  eatable 
by  cutting  into  two-inch  length ;  still  the 
cow  will  not  eat  it.  Do  you  know  of  any¬ 
thing  to  soften  the  stalks  before  or  after 
cutting?  c.  s.  v.  s. 

We  have  had  fair  results  in  soaking  the 
stalks  after  cutting.  They  were  run 
through  the  cutter  into  a  barrel  or  box. 
Then  boiling  water  is  poured  in  and  a  tight 
cover  put  on.  The  steam  softens  the  cut 
stalks  so  that  they  are  eaten  freely. 

Hungarian  Grass  for  Horses. 

Is  Hungarian  grass  a  good  hay  for 
horses?  R.  A.  B. 

Calverton,  N.  Y. 

No.  Hungarian  or  other  millets  will  not 
make  good  hay  for  horses.  It  may  be  fed 
green,  but  if  made  into  hay  after  ripening 
you  will  have  trouble.  Horses  will  suffer 
from  a  joint  and  kidney  disease  if  fed 
millet  hay.  It  is  all  right  for  cattle. 

Balancing  a  Ration. 

Will  you  balance  me  a  milk-making 
ration?  I  have  the  following  in  quantities: 
Silage,  mangels,  ground  corn  and  cob 
meal,  shredded  fodder,  but  very  little  good 
hay.  M.  a.  r. 

A  well-balanced  ration  cannot  be  made 
from  feeds  you  mention  without  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  one  or  more  concentrates  higher  in 
protein  value.  We  would  suggest  that  you 
mix  your  corn  and  cob  meal  with  equal 
parts  by  -weight  of  mixed  wheat  feed  or 
standard  wheat  middlings,  and  cotton-seed 
meal ;  of  this  mixture  a  medium-sized  cow 
should  have  one  pound  for  every  three  to 
three  and  a  half  pounds  of  milk  that  she 
is  giving,  for  an  ordinary  cow  in  full 
flow  of  milk  about  eight  to  10  pounds 
dally.  For  roughage  such  a  cow  should 
have  30  to  40  pounds  daily  of  corn  silage, 
and  as  much  shredded  fodder  or  hay  as  she 
will  readily  clean  up  in  one  feed.  It  would 
be  well  to'  use  the  corn  fodder  first,  as  it 
deteriorates  in  value  more  rapidly  than 
the  hay.  Should  you  desire  to  use  your 
mangel's  in  connection  with  the  other  feeds, 
they  mav  be  fed  in  about  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  as  the  silage,  and,  according  to  some 
authorities,  may  be  made  to  replace  about 
one-half  of  the  grain  ration  without  de¬ 
crease  in  flow  of  milk.  M.  B.  D. 

Treatment  of  Poor  Cows. 

We  recently  bought  a  place  on  which 
there  are  five  Jersey  cows  of  fair  breed. 
Thev  were  half  starved  before  we  got  them. 
We  "fed  them  three  pounds  of  a  compound 
of  bran,  oats,  gluten,  and  cornmeal,  night 
and  morning.  We  have  about  six  loads 
of  cornstalks  shredded.  The  cows  average 
five  pounds  of  milk  at  a  milking.  They 
will  be  fresh  between  February  and  April. 
Would  it  be  wiser  to  sell  them  now  than 
to  wait  until  they  come  in  fresh?  What 
is  the  best  thing  to  do  with  poor  cows? 

w.  F.  B. 

As  vou  sav  nothing  of  your  plans  for 
the  future,  it  would  be  difficult  to  advise 
vou  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  your 
five  Jerseys.  They  are  evidently  paying 
you  a  fair  profit  now,  and  if  you  have 
sufficient  fodder  to  carry  them  through  the 
Winter,  their  greater  value  when  fresh  and 
In  good  condition  would  probably  compen¬ 
sate  you  for  keeping  them.  This  is  as¬ 
suming  that  they  are  healthy  cows,  but 
such  an  assumption  is  far  from  warranted 
in  the  case  of  five  Jerseys,  in  poor  condi¬ 
tion  and  of  unknown  antecedents.  Our  ad¬ 
vice  would  be  to  have  those  cows  tuber¬ 
culin  tested  bv  a  local  veterinarian,  or  the 
State,  and  if  they  react,  to  dispose  of  them 
promptlv  to  the  best  possible  advantage, 
either  to  the  State  or  to  local  dealers  in 
“bologna  stock,”  taking  your  loss  as  phil¬ 
osophically  as  possible.  If  any  or  all  of 
them  prove  to  be  healthy  you  can  then  af¬ 
ford  to  retain  them  for  your  own  use,  or 
make  such  other  disposal  of  them  as  best 
fits  your  own  plans  for  the  future. 

M.  B.  D. 

Milk-making  Ration. 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  to 
make  a'  large  quantity  of  milk?  I  have 

good  Timothy  hay  and  silage  which  con¬ 
tains  good  corn.  M-  s* 

New  York. 

With  Timothy  hay  only  for  dry  fodder, 
you  will  be  compelled  to  feed  a  larger 
quantity  of  grain  to  get  the  maximum  re¬ 
sults  wHth  vour  cows  than  would  be  the 
case  if  you ‘had  good  clover  or  mixed  hay 
for  roughage.  Using  what  you  have,  how¬ 
ever,  a  well  balanced  ration  for  a  medium 
sized  cow  in  full  flow  of  milk  may  well 

consist  of  40  pounds  dally  of  silage,  given 

in  two  feeds,  night  and  morning,  as  much 
hay  as  the  cow  will  readily  clean  up  at 
noon,  and  from  six  to  10  pounds  daily  of 
a  grain  mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts 
by  weight  of  corn,  or  corn  and  cob 
meal,  mixed  wheat  feed,  and  cot- 
tou-seed  meal.  This  should  be  fed  on  the 
silnge  and  the  amount  needed  may  be 
gauged  by  alowing  one  pound  of  the  grain 
mixture  to  each  3  to  four  pounds  of 
milk  being  given,  increasing  the  amount 
of  grain  gradually  until  the  cow  does  not 
respond  with  an  increased  flow  of  milk^ 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  ration 
cannot  be  arbitrarily  balanced  for  all  cows, 
or  for  any  one  cow  at  all  periods  of 
lactation,  neither  should  any  particular 
feeds  be  adhered  to  since  good  business 
management  requires  that  the  amount  of 
digestible  protein  and  carbohydrates  needed 
should  be  furnished  in  such  feeds  as  are 
at  the  time  lowest  in  the  market,  or  most 
economically  produced  upon  the  farm.  No 
effort  should  be  spared  to  produce  upon 
the  farm  as  much  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay 
as  the  needs  of  the  dairy  require,  as  with 
these  and  good  corn  silage  for  roughage, 
the  minimum  amount  of  expensive  concen¬ 
trates  may  be  purchased.  M.  B.  D. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  seven  weeks 
since  this  second  contest  began,  Thomas 
Barron’s  pen  of  White  Leghorns  have  to 
take  second  place  in  the  weekly  output. 
This  week  the  five  pullets  have  laid  only 
16  eggs,  while  the  pen  of  Edward  Cam  has 
laid  25,  taking  first  place  for  the  week. 
Geo.  H.  Schmitz  takes  second  place  with 
his  Buff  Leghorns,  their  score  for  the  -week 
being  22.  E.  II.  Pohle’s  White  W.vandottes 
are  third  with  a  record  of  21.  Two  pens 
laid  19  each  ;  they  are  the  Single  Comb 
R.  I.  Reds  of  Dr.  .T.  A.  Fritchey,  and  the 
Rose  Comb  It.  I.  Reds  of  Glen  View  Poul¬ 
try  Farm.  Thomas  Barron’s  birds  still  lead 
in  the  total  score,  their  record  being  153. 
Edward  Cam’s  birds  are  second  with  a 
score  of  140.  The  American  White  Leg¬ 
horns  of  Braeside  Poultry  Farm  are  third, 
having  laid  113.  Smith  Bro.’s  pen  of  White 
Leghorns  have  laid  9G.  So  the  four  high¬ 
est  scoring  pens  in  the  Winter  months  of 
November  and  December  are  White  Leg-  ■ 
horns.  As  practically  the  same  thing  oc¬ 
curred  last  year,  it  seems  to  me  ibis  ought 
to  settle  the  question  as  to  whether  White 
Leghorns  equal  the  American  breeds  for 
Winter  laying.  The  225  eggs  laid  during 
the  week  by  the  43  pens  of  White  Leghorns 
are  less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  possible 
output  if  every  pullet  laid  every  day.  I 
have  GO  White  Leghorns  shut  tip  in  a  20x20 
house  that  are  laying  over  33  per  cent, 
while  200  White  Orpingtons  on  my  farm 
a  half  mile  away,  are  not  laying  one-third 
as  many.  The  White  Orpingtons  from 
White  Acres  Poultry  Farm  have  laid  a  total 
of  9G  eggs ;  the  next  highest  score  by  that 
breed  being  37  eggs  by  the  pen  of  Gilbert 
&  Moore ;  Burton  E.  Moore’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  have  laid  93,  and  the  Rose  Comb  R. 

I.  Reds  from  Glen  View  Poultry  Farm  have 
laid  92.  Edward  Cam’s  White  W.vandottes 
have  laid  88,  and  E.  II.  Pohle’s  birds  of 
the  same  breed  have  laid  80.  Mr.  Pohle’s 
pullet  No.  3  was  the  only  bird  in  the  con¬ 
test  that  laid  every  day  last  week;  and 
No.  3  was  the  only  one  to  lay  seven  eggs 
during  the  fourth  week.  In  the  third  week 
a  Barred  Rock  pullet.  No.  5,  from  Brook’s 
Sanitary  Hennery,  laid  seven. 

The  highest  score  made  during  the  week 
by  the  Barred  Rocks  was  11,  by  the  pen 
from  the  above  named  firm,  and  their  total 
score  of  50  is  the  highest  total  made  by 
the  Barred  Rocks,  the  next  highest,  42, 
being  made  by  the  pen  of  .T.  W.  Miller.  W. 

J.  Tilley's  White  P.  Rocks  have  a  total  of 
49.  and  E.  S.  Iloopes  makes  a  total  of  49 
with  his  Buff  P.  Rocks.  The  Single  Comb 
R.  I.  Reds  of  Geo.  P.  Dearborn  have  laid 
81.  the  next  highest  being  G2  by  the  pen 
of  Howard  Steele.  Of  the  Rose  Comb  R.  I. 
Reds,  next  to  Glen  View  Farms,  92,  is  the 
70  laid  by  C.  S.  Scoville’s  pen.  The  bulle¬ 
tin  containing  records  of  the  amount  of 
food  consumed,  weight  and  number  of  eggs, 
etc.,  is  not  yet  published,  but  I  have  some 
data  of  results  obtained  last  Summer  in  the 
first  contest  that  are  decidedly  interesting. 
There  was  a  remarkable  difference  not  only 
in  the  amount  of  food  consumed  by  differ¬ 
ent  breeds,  and  by  different  pens  of  the 
same  breed,  but  a  very  great  difference  in 
amount  by  the  same  pen  when  they  were 
laying  well,  and  when  they  were  not  laying 
much.  Some  pens  ate  more  dry  mash  than 
scratch  grain,  while  others  hardly  touched 
the  dry  mash  at  all.  The  White  Leghorns 
show  much  the  lowest  cost  for  food  per 
egg  produced ;  their  30  pens  ate  175.6 
pounds  of  food  while  laying  753  eggs, 
which  is  .233  of  a  pound  (less  than  one- 
quarter  pound)  of  food  for  each  egg.  The 
12  pens  of  Barred  Rocks  ate  80. 8  pounds 
of  food  while  laying  269  eggs.  This  is 

325  of  a  pound  or  nearly  one-third  of  a 
pound  per  egg  laid.  The  Columbian  P. 
Rocks  ate  8.1  pounds  while  laying  19  eggs; 
this  equals  .43  of  a  pound,  nearly  half  a 
pound  of  food  per  egg.  The  Golden  Wyau- 
dottes  ate  10.9  pounds  and  laid  18  eggs; 
this  is  .605  of  a  pound,  or  considerably 
more  than  a  half  pound  of  food  per  egg. 
This  record  was  for  one  week  only,  May  8 
to  15.  When  the  entire  year's  record  Ts 
made  out,  the  figures  will  probably  be  quite 
different,  but  it  is  quite  safe  to  figure  that 
as  a  general  rule,  Fhe  larger  the  fowl  is, 
the  greater  amount  of  food  will  bo  con¬ 
sumed  per  egg  produced. 

GKO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Raw  Potatoes  for  Hogs. 

What  is  the  feeding  value  of  potatoes 
fed  to  hogs  raw,  and  how  do  the  raw 
potatoes  compare  writli  cooked  ones  for 
feeding  purposes?  a.  l.  o. 

Colorado. 

Do  not  try  to  feed  raw  potatoes  to  hogs. 
Cook  them  by  boiling  or  steaming.  Such 
cooked  potatoes  are  worth  about  25  per 
cent,  as  much  as  corn. 


Good  Farming  Requires 

good  ensilage  for  winter  feeding.  And  good  ensilage  demands 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

The  ABSOLUTELY  PERMANENT  silo.  Built  of  VITRIFIED  CLAY  hollow 

blocks — fireproof,  weatherproof,  moisture  resistant.  Cannot  blow  down. 
Easily  put  up  by  any  mason.  Never  needs  painting  or  repairing.  No  staves 
to  swell  or  shrink — no  hoops  to  tighten.  Easy  to  fill  and  feed  from.  Glazed 
walls  keep  silage  sweet  and  palatable.  Hundreds  in  use  and  every  owner  satisfied. 

An  Imperishable  Silo  Costs  Less  in  the  End 

because  there  are  no  repair  bills.  The  Imperishable  is  Guaranteed. 

Write  for  our  thirty-two  page  illustrated  book  on 
the  silo.  Full  of  valuable  silo  facts.  Will  be  sent 
FREE  to  any  farmer.  Send  for  YOUR  copy  TODAY. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING 
v  COMPANY 

"  DEPT.  L  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Horses,  $150  to  $200 ;  good  dairy  cows, 
$45  to  $100;  hogs,  dressed,  11  cents  a 
pound ;  sheep,  six  cents  a  pound  live 
weight;  chickens,  11  cents  live  weight; 
turkeys,  21  cents  live  weight ;  butter,  30  ; 
eggs,  '30  ;  potatoes  GO  ;  wheat,  $1  ;  corn,  GO. 
Hay  is  bringing  about  $14;  straw  is  not 
sold  here,  hut  used  for  manure.  Oats,  45  ; 
apples,  g'ood  picked,  50  cents  a  bushel. 

Atwater,  Ohio.  _ w.  w,  f. 

When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page 

LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Doe:,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 

We  tan  and  finish  them  right;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  Broods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
ntustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  In¬ 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides:  how  and  when  we  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  calf  skins;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

571  Lyell  Ave„  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


™  ROSS  SILO 


Only  Bilo  made  with  these  com¬ 
bined  features.  Doors  on  Hinges. 
Continuous  Door  Frame.  Refrig¬ 
erator  type  of  Door  and  Door 
Frame.  Oval  Door  Frame  to  fit 
exact  circumference.  Not  a  bolt 
In  entire  door  frame  or  doors. 

Extra  Heavy  Hoops  and  Lugs 
Roof  Rafters  and  Anchors  furnished 
FREE.  Backed  up  by  63  years  of  exper¬ 
ience.  Write  for  catalog  which  explains 
all.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

,  THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 

Box  13  Springfield.  Ohio 


New  York  Buys 
15  Unadilla  Silos 


Investigate  and  you  will  reach  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  New  York 
Legislators  who  bought  15  Una- 
dlllas  for  state  institutions.  The 
silo  that  gives  highest  quality  of 
silage— that  is  the  important  thing 
for  you  to  know.  Also  has  superior 
construction,  is  easiest  in  handling 
silage,  and  ahead  in  all  points. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  30  day 
order  discount.  Agents  wan  ted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


$25 


New  patented  lock  stitch  awl.  Sews  anything;  shoes, 
1  harness,  buggy  top*,  etc.  Sells  liko  wildfire.  Low  price. 
I  Big  profits.  Enormous  demand.  Write  qulok  for  sample  to 

|  workers.  Thomas  Awl  Co.,7665Home  St-}  Dayton,  O* 


ELECTRIC 

Steel 


Wheel 
Handy 
Wagons 
Are  Big 

Money 
SAVERS! 


No ' 
more 
high 

lifting  or  pitch-/ 
ing.  Saves  you 
work  and  light¬ 
ens  draft  nearly 
60%.  Don’t  rut  I 
fields  or  roads. 

We  also  furnish 
Electric  Steel 

L-  Wheels  to  fit  ANY 
wagon.  Wheels  can-! 

_ k  dry  out  or  rot.  Send  for 

free  book  of  facts  and  proofs. 
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Electric  Wheel  Co., 

4.S  Kim  Stroet, 
Qulnei,  III. 


$10,000  Backs  ^ 

this  portable  wood  saw.  Guaranteed  1  year— money 
refunded  and  freight  paid  both  ways  if  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  You  can  easily  earn  $10  a  day  with  a 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portable 
At  low  at  $10  /“>^Voo«l 

sawing  nil  kinds  of  neighbors'  lum¬ 
ber.  Strictly  factory  prices — save 
jobber’s  profits.  Operates  cosily. 

“)R  8tick  Kite  low — saw  draws  it  on  im¬ 
mediately  machine  starts.  Only  $10 
flaw  to  which  ripping  table  can  be 
added.  Write  for  catalogue. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  C0„ 

Box  3  ,  Belleville,  Pa.  j 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  All 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


HARDER 

The’Quality" 

SILOS 


Why  buy  a  tub  when  you  can  get  a  Silo?  Why 
accept  a  substitute  which  only  hold,  your  corn 
when  you  can  get  a  Harder  Silo  which  preserve,  it 
and  converts  it  into  rich,  succulent  silage  of  great¬ 
est  mllk-produolng  value  ?  Why  not  investigate  the 
feeding  value  of  Harder  Silage  ?  Literature  free. 

HARDER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Box  1  1  ,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
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BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOB 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THl 
GUARANTEED  MONEY -8AVIN® 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  mnd  pel* 

manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The* 
InUraatloB.1  611.  Cpa  68  0>l>  St..  UdoitUIiw  R. 

Most”  anybody  can  make 
a  dairy  profitable  in  June. 
But  the  owner  of  an 

INDIANA  SILO 

makes  it  pay  all 
the  year  round 

Don’t  take  our  word  for  it. 

Read  the  book  written  by 
owners  of  Indiana  Silos.  It  tells 
what  the  Indiana  Silo  has  done 
|  for  them  and  what  it  will  do  for  you. 

1  Remember!  You  don’t  need  cash  to 
buy  an  Indiana  Silo.  It  buys  itself. 

Write  for  booklet  Address  nearest  office 
INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

Andercon,  Ind.  Dor  Moines,  la.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

318  Union  Bldg.  318  Indiana  Bldg.  318  Silo  Bldg. 


HARNESS 


-FOR  ALL¬ 
PURPOSES 

Made  of  Good  Stock 

Shipped  direct  from  factory  at  factory  prices.  We 
guarantee  to  please  and  save  you  money.  May  wo 
semi  you  large  FREE  catalogue!  Write  ror  It  now. 
ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  C0„  Elkhart.  Ind.  j 


95  AND  UPWARD 

.  SENT  ON  TRIAL 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

Thousands  In  Use  fiSon^tiflS 

your  investigating  our  wonderful  offer  to 
furnish  a  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  run¬ 
ning.  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skimming  sep¬ 
arator  for  only  $15.95.  Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold.  Makes 
thick  or  thin  cream.  Different  from  this  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced 
large  capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our 
latest  improvements. 

Our  Twenty-Year  Guarantee  Protects  You 

Our  wonderfully  low  prices  and  hijrh  quality  on  all  sizes  and  generous  terms  of 

trial  will  astonish  you.  "Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or  small,  or  if  you  have  an  old  separator  of  any 
make  you  wish  to  exchange,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  catalog,  sent  free 
of  charge  on  request,  is  the  most  complete,  elaborate  and  expensive  book  on  Cream  Separators  issued  by 
any  concern  in  the  world.  Western  orders  filled  from  Western  points.  Write  today  for  our  catalog 
and  see  for  yourself  what  a  big  money  saving  proposition  we  will  make  you.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y* 


■1913. 


IFHE;  RUKAt  N  KW-YOKitKK 


FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Hog*  Fed  on  Hay. 

I  have  40  Berkshire  hogs,  and  last 
Winter  I  fed  them  on  hay  cut  fine  and 
boiled  (clover  and  Timothy)  and  cheap 
flour  made  into  a  slop,  and  mixed  the  hay 
in  I  wish  to  make  a  meal  of  the  hay  to 
feed  in  the  slop.  I  can  make  pork  for 
314  cents  per  pound  on  the  above  feed, 
and  have  done  it  this  season.  I  wish  to 
get  a  mill  to  grind  the  clover  and  Timothy 
into  meal  like  Alfalfa  meal.  G.  L.  h. 

Brookfield,  Mass. 

This  is  a  new  one  to  us.  In  the 
West  hogs  are  freely  fed  on  clover 
and  Alfalfa  hay,  but  it  is  not  thought 
there  that  it  pays  to  grind  the  hay. 
It  is  fed  whole  in  racks  and  the  hogs 
eat  it  out  like  sheep  or  cows.  It 
forms  only  part  of  their  ration.  We 
have  some  notes  on  this  coming  from 
Western  feeders.  We  have  advertised 
several  mills. 


at  rest  the  cornmeal  should  be  omitted  en¬ 
tirely  and  mixed  feed  substituted. 

c.  s.  o. 


Soapy  Water  for  Hogs. 

Is  there  any  harm  in  feeding  dishwater 
that  has  soap  in  it  to  pigs?  e.  g.  b. 

Fernwood,  N.  Y. 

No — not  when  a  reasonable  amount  of 
soap  is  used.  There  is  danger  in  using 
dishwater  when  the  washing  powders  are 
used,  but  good  soap  will  not  hurt. 


Balanced  Dairy  Ration. 

Will  you  give  me  a  properly  balanced 
ration  for  my  dairy?  We  have  14  average 
scrubs  and  three  registered  Holsteins. 
About  half  calved  this  Fall,  the  remainder 
are  due  from  the  middle  of  March  on.  We 
have  plenty  of  clover  hay  and  corn  silage. 
Our  grain  we  buy ;  oats,  $17  per  ton ;  corn- 
meal,  $13;  wheat  bran,  $19;  middlings, 
$20 ;  flaxseed  meal,  $30.  Can  we  get  a 
properly  balanced  ration  from  the  above 
named  feeds?  If  so  what  proportion  or’ 
each  should  we  use?  We  skim  our  milk, 
get  40  cents  for  butter  fat  and  feed  skim- 
milk  to  pigs.  Can  you  tell  me  the  value 
of  skim-milk  for  growing  pigs? 

Minnesota.  w.  g.  c. 

For  the  cows  fresh  last  Fall  a  ration 
about  as  follows  should  give  good  results : 

Dry  Carb 

Matter  Protein  and 
Fat. 

1.020  5.940 

.270  3.870 

.158  1.528 

.244  .906 

.879  1.455 


Clover  hay. 
Silage  . . . . . 
Cornmeal  . 

Bran  . . 

Oil  meal  . 


15  lbs. 
30  lbs. 
2  lbs. 

2  lbs. 

3  lbs. 


12.75 

6.30 

1.78 

1.76 

2.73 


Dry  Corn  Silage. 

On  page  1256  is  an  inquiry  in  regard 
to  putting  in  dry  corn  fodder  as  silage. 
A  few  years  ago  an  early  frost  caught  our 
corn  in  August ;  it  was  in  the  days  of  fill¬ 
ing  with  horse  power  and  three  or  four 
neighbors  changing  work,  and  of  necessity 
it  was  at  least  two  weeks  before  we  could 
get  to  our  corn,  and  it  was  so  dry  that 
the  leaves  would  rattle  and  break,  but 
some  juice  left  in  the  stalk.  We  used  from 
two  to  three  40-quart  milk  cans  of  water 
on  each  load,  thrown  on  as  evenly  as  we 
could  do  it.  and  we  never  had  any  better 
silage  than  this  was.  It  came  out  green 
and  bright  as  any  I  ever  saw ;  cattle  ate 
it  up  clean  and  did  well  on  it,  and  It 
seemed  to  be  a  success.  While  we  would 
not  put  it  in  this  way  from  choice  we 
would  from  necessity,  and  would  be  reas¬ 
onably  sure  of  success,  as  we  have  seen 
it  tried  a  number  of  times  with  perfect 
keeping  silage.  c.  w. 

Franklin,  N.  Y. 

Ration  for  Jersey  Cows. 

Will  you  balance  a  ration  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  feeds  for  fair  sized  Jersey  cows? 
Wheat  bran,  gluten,  dried  beet  pulp,  sugar 
or  molasses  feed,  dried  brewers’  grains, 
cornmeal  and  cotton-seed  meal.  I  have 
common  meadow  hay  and  cornstalks.  The 
fodder  and  hay  is  not  very  plentiful.  We 
make  butter  and  feed  the  milk  to  pigs. 

Montgomery,  N.  Y.  o.  p. 

At  the  present  prices  of  feed  stuffs,  we 
should  select  cornmeal,  wheat  bran,  and 
cotton-seed  meal  from  the  feeds  you  men¬ 
tion  to  give  cows  in  full  flow  of  milk,  re¬ 
membering  that  neither  cotton-seed  nor 
cornmeal  should  be  fed  heavily,  if  at  all,  at 
or  near  calving  time.  Of  the  above  mix¬ 
ture  in  equal  parts  by  weight,  a  cow  should 
have  about  one  pound  per  day  for  every 
three  to  3%  pounds  of  milk  she  is  giving 
daily,  and,  in  your  case,  we  should  prefer 
to  feed  the  grain  upon  the  cornstalks  or 
hay  after  they  had  been  cut  and  moistened. 
Without  silage,  roots,  or  other  succulent 
feeds,  you  are  handicapped  in  milk  produc¬ 
tion,  and,  were  it  not  for  relatively  high 
price,  we  should  recommend  dried  beet  pulp 
as  part  of  the  ration.  M.  b.  d. 


25.32  2.571  13.699 

Nutritive  ratio,  1 :5.3. 

I  assume  that  oil  meal  is  meant  by 
flaxseed  meal.  Ground  flaxseed  may  be  fed 
to  dairy  cows  with  good  results,  but  it  con¬ 
tains  an  excess  of  oil,  and  might  sometimes 
prove  too  laxative.  If  you  desire  you 
can  feed  more  corn  and  less  bran,  and 
of  course  it  is  understood  that  the  amount 
to  be  fed  each  cow  will  vary  according io 
her  appetite  and  milk  production.  For 
the  dry  cows  (they  should  be  dry  six 
weeks  to  two  months  before  calving)  a 
quart  or  two  of  a  mixture  of  100  pounds 
of  ground  oats,  or  wheat  bran  if  you  can¬ 
not  get  the  oats  ground  and  25  pounds  oil 
meal,  would  be  excellent  along  with  hay 
and  silage.  I  believe  that  20  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  would  be  a  fair  valuation 
for  the  skim-milk.  Cornmeal  of  middlings 
should  be  fed  with  the  milk,  as  skim-n.ilk 
is  too  low  in  carbohydrates  for  a  sole 
ration.  c.  n.  11. 


FUR  UN  ED  OVERCOATS 


Increasing  Milk  Flow. 

We  have  five  milking  cows  which  were 
under  bad  care ;  they  give  but  a  very 
little  milk.  What  shall  wfc  feed  them  so  as 
to  increase  the  flow  of  milk?  We  have  on 
the  place  only  hay,  Timothy  and  clover ; 
our  cows  are  common  stock,  middle  size ; 
they  used  to  give  16  quarts  a  day.  k.  b. 

New  York. 

I  wish  you  had  given  more  definite  in¬ 
formation  as  to  when  these  cows  were 
fresh,  and  when  they  will  be  fresh  again, 
also  as  to  just  how  you  are  feeding  them 
now.  If  they  are  to  freshen  earlv  ir  the 
Spring,  it  probably  would  not  be  profitable 
to  try  to  feed  them  up  to  a  big  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  In  this  case  a  daily  ration  of 
two  pounds  wheat  bran,  one  pound  oil 
meal  and  one  pound  cornmeal  with  hay 
will  probably  increase  the  milk  considera¬ 
bly,  and  also  improve  the  condition  of  the 
cows.  The  cows  should  be  dried  off  six 
weeks  to  two  months  before  coming  in. 
When  the  cows  are  dry  cut  down  the 
grain  ration  half,  and  two  weeks  before 
they  come  in,  cut  out  the  cornmeal.  Two 
weeks  after  coming  in  the  following  ration 
will  be  a  good  one :  Three  pounds  wheat 
bran,  three  pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  one 
pound  oil  meal,  along  with  what  hay  the 
cows  will  eat  up  clean.  c.  L.  11. 


Rye  for  Stock. 

I  have  about  half  a  ton  of  rye  bran  left 
from  the  grinding  of  the  rye  flour.  The 
middlings  and  bran  are  mixed  together  just 
as  they  come  from  the  grinding.  How  can 
I  use  that  feed  to  the  best  advantage?  I 
have  two  cows,  two  horses  and  a  hundred 
or  more  chickens,  and  some  ducks.  Both 
cows  are  in  calf.  Last  year  I  fed  it  to 
the  cow,  as  she  was  not  in  calf,  and  as 
soon  as  I  stopped  feeding  it,  when  the  sup¬ 
ply  ran  out,  the  milk  dropped  right  down. 
I  tried  gluten  and  other  things,  but  nothing 
seemed  to  give  as  good  results  as  the  rye 
bran.  Will  it  make  a  good  feed  for  the 
horses,  fed  carefully,  and  how  will  it  do 
for  poultry?  What  must  be  added  to  it  to 
balance  the  ration?  e.  m.  c. 

Connecticut. 

Bye  is  not  a  very  desirable  feed  for 
cows  or  poultry,  but  you  can  use  what  vou 
have  to  good  advantage  in  a  ration  for 
horses.  It  may  be  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  rye  bran,  cornmeal  and  ground  oats  if 
your  horses  are  working  very  hard  everv 
day.  if  only  working  moderately,  I  would 
use  but  half  the' amount  of  cornmeal  and 
substitute  mixed  feed  (wheat  bran  and 
middlings)  for  the  other  half.  For  horses 


Dogs  and  Sheep. 

I  note  in  the  December  28  issue  of  your 
paper  W.  L.  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  enters  a 
strong  protest  against  keeping  dogs,  and 
he  especially  directs  his  protest  against 
farmers.  I  agree  with  him  that  far  too 
many  dogs  are  kept,  and  the  number  should 
be  reduced  at  last  75  per  cent ;  however, 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  directs  his  especial 
protest  against  the  most  innocent  and  the 
most  useful  dog  that  could  be  selected.  It 
is  not  the  farmer’s  dog  as  a  rule  that 
does  most  damage  to  sheep,  but  rather  the 
town  dog  and  the  dog  owned  by  the  most 
irresponsible  persons  that  can  be  found. 
The  well-kept,  well-trained  farm  dog  as  a 
rule  finds  more  pleasure  in  serving  his  mas¬ 
ter,  driving  stock  and  watchink  away  in¬ 
truders  than  he  does  in  chasing  his  neigh¬ 
bor's  sheep,  while  the  dogs  owned  by  town 
dwellers  many  of  them  are  half  starved. 
Their  owners  have  no  real  use  for  them, 
so  they  are  allowed  to  lie  around  in  the 
daytime  and  gather  in  packs  at  night  and 
go  on  a  foraging  expedition.  It  is  the 
town  dog  that  is  most  to  be  feared  by  the 
sheep  owner.  Then  why  not  direct  the 
protest  most  especially  against  the  town 
dog,  since  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  town 
dwellers  that  sheep  are  protected?  They 
wear  woolen  clothing  and  most  of  them 
relish  mutton.  I  noticed  a  well-trained  dog 
helping  to  drive  a  flock  of  nearly  500  tur¬ 
keys  along  the  public  road  a  few  days 
before  Christmas,  and  the  dog  was  doing 
the  work  that  would  have  required  from 
two  to  three  men,  and  was  doing  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  men  coukl  do  it,  since  the  dog 
could  get  around  the  turkeys  and  back  to 
her  master  in  so  short  a  time.  A  well- 
trained  dog  on  the  farm  is  a  really  valu¬ 
able  property,  and  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
their  real  value  to  their  owners. 

West  Virginia.  a.  j.  legg. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

CHEAP  WOOD  JAWS? 

not  FOR  ME! 

“What’s  the  use  when  a  few  dollars  more  will 
buy  me  an  American  that  will  last  twice  as 
long,  saw  more  wood  in  less  time  and  won’t 
get  out  of  order.” 

D IGHT  you  are. 

American  “Clip¬ 
per”  Wood  and 
Pole  Saws  are  the 

shrewd  man's  choice 
every  time.  Frames  made 
of  seasoned  hardwood, 
strongly  bolted  and 
braced.  Best  quality  saws.  No.  3 — Complete 
Every  machine  guaran-  with  24  in.  saw, 
teed.  If  you  don't  own  a  $19.40 
wood  saw,  you  ought  to 
and  you  need  the  best. 

Ask  for  catalog  A  show¬ 
ing  complete  line  of  W ood 
Saws,  Drag  Saws.  Wood 
Splitters,  Saw  Mills,  etc. 

If  you  send  cash  with 
order  and  mention  this 
paper,  deduct  $1  from 


prices  given. 


No.  5— Complete  with 
24  in.  saw,  $23.40 


No.  4— Complete  with  24  in. 
saw,  $20.75 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 
New  York  Hackettstown,  N.  J.  Chicago 


Manufacturer’s  Samples;  Gentlemen’s  black  broadcloth 
Overcoats  lined  throughout  with  Australian  Mink; 
targe  Persian  Lamb  Collars.  Sizes  36  to  48,  $30  each. 
These  coats  have  never  been  worn.  Similar  garments 
not  used  as  samples,  retail  at  $75.  Also  few  large 
size  Fur  Robes,  plush  lined,  $15  each.  All  guaran¬ 
teed  new.  Sent  by  express  with  privilege  of  examin¬ 
ation  before  paying.  Remit  only  express  charges. 

E.  ROBERTS,  Room  24,  160  West  119th  Street,  New  Tork 


CentralNew  York  Farm-®, 

barns,  36xo0,  30x50,  25x50,  25x30.  Large  hen-house  ; 
tracks  for  hay-forks  ih  all  barns  ;  watered  by 
springs  and  creek;  silo;  150  fruit  trees.  Insurance  on 
buildings,  $3,000.  School,  church,  creamery,  and 
stores  one  mile.  Ensilage  and  straw  on  farm 
Goes,  all  for  $4,000.  Part  cash,  balance  longtime, 
6$  interest.  Other  business  forces  this  money¬ 
making  farm  on  the  market.  No  repairs  needed. 
HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  0WEG0,  TIOGA  CO..  NEW  YORK 


Buffalo  Brands 


‘Feed  the  farms,  the 
farms  feed  the  world” 


WHY 

use 

FERTILIZERS? 


Read  Our  New  Book 


“CONSERVATION  OF  SOIL  FERTILITY” 

By  E.  B.  DUNBAR,  B.Sc. 

It  describes  in  a  clear  and  practical  way  PLANT  FOOD,  its  sources, 
preparation,  conservation  and  uses.  For  Market  Gardeners,  Dairymen, 
Orchardists,  Special  and  General  Farming,  it  is  useful  and  instruc¬ 
tive,  Everyone  interested  in  agriculture  should  have  a  copy. 

Mailed  Free  Upon  Application 

International  Agricultural  Corporation,  BUFFALO  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Carbolated 


Vaseline 


Trial  Bottle 
10c.  Post-paid 


!■§!« 


For  any  injury  to  the  skin — cuts,  bruises,  insect  bites, 
etc. — Carbolated  Vaseline  is  soothing  and  cleansing. 

It  helps  to  prevent  infection. 

Especially  useful  for  the  children’s  little  hurts  and  scratches. 
Other  “Vaseline”  preparations  for  other  daily  needs. 

Send  10c.  for  trial  bottle  and  valuable  booklet. 

Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Company 


35  State  Street 


(CousoliUateii.) 


New  York 


vasJ*jJ 

ifcW  Tor 

.  (Consolidated) 

AF-W  YORK,  U.  »• 


WE  SAVE  *50000 


A  YEAR  IN  BUILDING 
GAS  ENGINES 


Because 

we  have  an  immense 
Natural  Gas  Well  on  our 
property  which  furnishes  ns 
absolutely  tree,  power,  heat, 
light,  water,  compressed  air,  forge 
and  foundry  fuel,  and  fuel  for  the 
test  floor.  Just  think  of  it!  Enough 
profit  in  itself  for  every  engine  we  • 
make.  Do  you  still  wonder  why  the 
famous  WITTE  ENGINE!,  for  43  years 
the  standard  of  America,  is  sold  to 
you  at  other  manufacturers’  cost 
prices. 

Profit  By  Our  Good  Luck! 

Share  with  us  this  immense  saving  and  get  a  well 
tested  engine— one  with  detached  cylinder  and  valves,  and  all  the  improvements  known  to  the 
txade  today— an  engine  built  by  one  firm  for  the  past  43  years  with  a  REAL  5- YEAR  GUARANTEE. 
They  run  on  any  grade  of  fuel  and  are  made  in  64  styles  and  sizes.  Write  for  Free  Trial 
Oiler  and  Catalog,  stating  size  wanted. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO.  ffl&anAlBfc 


A  Glean  Barn— Contented  Cows 
What  Does  It  Mean  to  You? 

It’s  worth  big  money  to  you— that’s  certain.  Think  of  having  a  barn  in  which  all 
the  cows  are  lined  up  evenly  over  the  guttei — so  there  is  no  manure  in  the  stall,  on  the 
bedding  or  on  the  cows!  Think  of  the  saving  in  work  and  time  of  clearing  the  barn  and 
keeping  it  clean.  Think  of  the  added  health  of  your  cows!  Then  remember,  that’s  only 
one  advantage  of 

James  Sanitary  Barn  Equipment 

Stalls,  Stanchions,  Pens,  Manure  Carriers,  Feed  Carriers,  Etc. 


Other  features  prevent  wasting  of  feed,  help  prevent  abortion, 
ruined  udders,  etc. 

You  can  feed  cows  individually,  water  them  in  the  stall,  all  at 
once.  Standing  up  or  lying  down,  the  cows  are  in  perfect  comfort, 
can  card  themselves  on  either  side,  can  rest  heads  in  natural  posi¬ 
tion. 

All  these  advantages  are  worth  knowing  about.  Write  today 
for  our  free  books.  Book  No.  10  tells  all  about  James  Stalls,  Stan¬ 
chions,  Cow  Pens,  Calf  Pens,  Bull  Pens  and  Box  Stalls.  Book  No. 

It  tells  about  James  Manure  Carriers,  Milk  Can  Carriers,  Feed 
Trucks,  Feed  Carriers,  etc.  Either  or  both  books  sent  free  on  re¬ 
quest.  Please  mention  number  of  cows  you  own. 

JAMES  MFC.  CO.,  caUlfg,.  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

“Originators  of  the  Sanitary  Barn  Equipment  Idea.” 


BARN  PLAN 
Service  FREE ! 

We  have  had  many  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  designing  new  dairy  barns, 
and  in  making  old  barns  modern. 
We  have  made  a  special  study  of 
scientific  arrangements,  lighting, 
ventilation,  drainage,  etc.  Our 
special  knowledge  is  at  your  ser¬ 
vice.  Send  us  a  penciL  sketch  of 
your  floor  plans  for  building  or  re¬ 
modeling  and  let  us  give  you  our 
advice,  free. 
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Starting  in  Poultry. 

We  have  a  little  place  of  three  acres, 
and  would  like  to  start  in  the  chicken 
business  right.  Where  can  we  get  the  best 
information  for  feeding  and  raising  chick¬ 
ens?  We  are  not  entirely  new  in  the 
business,  as  we  spent  about  six  years  at 
it  once  before,  so  the  information  we  are 
after  is  not  just  that  for  beginners,  but  a 
complete  course.  Where  can  we  get  the 
purebred  Barred  Rocks  of  very  fine  breed, 
something  we  can  bank  on?  h.  d.  t. 

Conneaut,  O. 

My  advice  would  be  to  apply  to  your 
own  experiment  station  at  Wooster,  and 
to  those  of  other  States,  such  as  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Orono  Station, 
Orono,  Me. ;  Storrs  Agricultural  College, 
Storrs,  Conn.,  asking  for  such  available 
bulletins  on  poultry  culture  as  they  will 
send  you,  specifying  any  particular  points 
about  which  you  wish  information.  These, 
with  such  information  as  you  can  gleam 
from  good  agricultural  papers,  should  en¬ 
able  you  to  acquire  the  principles  of  poul¬ 
try  feeding  and  care,  to  be  worked  out  as 
to'  detail  under  your  own  conditions.  Your 
previous  experience  of  six  years  should 
enable  you  to  sift  out  much  of  the  chaff 
from  what  you  read.  It  should  not  be 
difficult  for  you  to  get  in  touch  with  a 
reliable  breeder  of  purebred  Plymouth 
Rocks  who  will  sell  you  stock  at  reason¬ 
able  prices;  you  will  do  well  to  visit  some 
breeder  in  your  own  vincinity,  where  you 
can  purchase  after  personal  inspection. 

M.  B.  D. 


Henhouse  Plan. 

I  am  only  an  amateur  at  chicken  rais¬ 
ing,  but  am  in  need  of  a  house  this  Fall 
and  do  not  know  how  to  proceed.  Perhaps 
vou  could  give  me  some  help  along  this 
line.  I  have  about  60  hens,  but  want  a 
house  to  accommodate  about  one  hundred, 
as  I  expect  to  increase  my  flock  next  year. 
About  how  much  space  do  you  allow  for 
a  hen  (square  foot  floor  space)  ?  Any  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  mixing  of  mash 
or  scratch  beds  will  also  be  much  appreci¬ 
ated.  H.  N.  R. 

Marietta,  Pa. 

Provided  that  he  bears  in  mind  a  few 
essentials  in  poultry  house  construction, 
there  is  no  reason  why  one  should  not  con¬ 
sult  his  own  fancy  as  to  details.  A  suit¬ 
able  house  for  100  fowls  might  well  be  16 
by  25  feet  in  size,  with  the  front  wall  seven 
feet  and  the  rear  one  five  feet  in  height. 
This  would  give  each  fowl  four  square  feet 
of  floor  space,  be  sufficiently  high  for  the 
convenience  of  the  caretaker,  as  deep  as 
practicable  for  a  single  slope  roof  without 
interior  supports  and  economical  in  the  use 
of  lumber.  A  single  thickness  of  matched 
boards  should  be  used  for  the  walls,,  and 
if  they  are  placed  vertically  from  sill  to 
plate,  no  studding  need  be  used.  The  roof 
should  be  tight  boarded  and  covered  with 
a  good  grade  of  roofing.  The  floor  may  be 
of  dirt,  concrete  or  boards,  the  first  named 
being  the  cheapest,  and  if  the  ground  is 
sufficiently  well  drained  to  insure  dryness 
at  all  seasons,  very  satisfactory.  The 
front  should  be  of  the  open  type,  having 
about  one-third  boarded  solid,  one-third 
covered  with  poultry  nettfng  and  furnished 
with  cloth  curtains  for  stormy  weather, 
and  one-third  fitted  with  glass  sash  reach¬ 
ing  from  within  two  feet  of  the  floor  to 
the  plate. 

The  dry  mash  system  of  feeding  is,  per¬ 
haps,  in  'greater  favor  with  poultrymen 
than  any  other.  This  means  a  suitable 
mixture  of  ground  grains  and  meat  meal, 
or  beef  scrap,  constantly  before  the.  fowls 
in  open  hoppers,  with  whole  grain  fed 
morning  and  evening  in  the  litter.  Oyster 
shells,  grit  and  charcoal  should  also  be 
accessible  to  the  fowls,  and  fresh,  clean 
water  always  within  reach.  m.  b.  d. 


Fattening  Turkeys  for  Market. 

In  fattening  turkeys  for  market  one 
should  commence  as  soon  as  the  young 
poults  are  the  size  of  hens.  Commence  by 
giving  them  whole  wheat,  a  small  quantity 
each  day  to  keep  them  growing.  After  they 
get  their  growth  feed  them  whole  corn 
from  four  to  six  weeks  before  marketing 
them.  A  very  good  thing  to  feed  in  is 
to  make  a  rack  with  slats  on  each  side 
two  inches  apart  and  cover  over  top.  Al¬ 
ways  keep  corn  in  rack.  Do  not  leave 
decayed  apples  or  other  refuse  around  as 
they'  will  eat  it  and  give  their  meat  a 
bad  flavor.  It  will  give  them  bowel  com¬ 
plaint  or  other  diseases.  A  good  thing  to 
keep  turkeys  in  condition  is  to  take  one 
ounce  of  copperas  to  one  gallon  of  water 
and  set  it  where  they  can  drink  it.  When 
well  fattened  their  feathers  lie  down  and 
look  glossy.  Turkeys  will  not  fatten  con¬ 
fined  in  a  pen  or  small  yard.  It  is  natural 
for  them  to  have  their  freedom,  as  they 
are  a  roving  nature ;  and  if  allowed  their 
freedom  are  not  apt  to  be  sick.  Black¬ 
head  and  roup  are  diseases  to  fear.  For 
black-head  I  give  calomel  pills  and  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  castor  oil.  I  find  there  is  not 
much  use  in  doctoring  a  sick  turkey.  The 
best  way  is  to  cut  off  its  head.  Roup  is 
caused  by  keeping  in  damp  places.  There 
is  no  real  cure  for  roup. 

In  dressing  turkeys  for  market  I  find  a 
very  good  way  is  to  hang  turkey  up  in  a 
gallows  head  down.  Bleed  them  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  small  incision  in  neck  or  roof  of 
mouth,  strip  off  wing  feathers  and  all 
large  feathers  first,  placing  hand  close  to 
body  to  avoid  tearing  of  flesh.  Pick  off 
all  feathers  clean,  also  all  pin  feathers, 
being  careful  not  to  bruise  or  rub  skin 
off.  as  it  makes  a  discoloration  of  meat. 
Draw  entrails  out  by  making  small  in¬ 
cision.  Wash  off  feet  and  all  bloody  spots. 
Cut  off  head,  tying  string  around  neck. 
Tie  all  wings  close  to  body,  removing 
strings  when  cold.  Grade  all  of  your  poul¬ 
try  before  taking  to  market  for  sale  or  to 
ship.  In  packing  see  that  all  poultry  is 
thoroughly  cooled.  Put  all  young  toms 
separate  and  young  hens  same,  putting  all 
crooked  breasted  and  other  poor  ones 
separate,  also  putting  all  old  birds  in 
separate  boxes.  Mark  each  box  with  num¬ 
ber  of  turkeys  and  net  weight,  also  fancy 
or  culls.  Do  not  attempt  to  deceive  in 
packing  for  shipment  if  you  want  fancy 
prices,  as  well  fattened  and  graded  stock 
will  command  fancy  prices. 

H.  Q.  BROMAGHIN. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  18, 


Wooden  or  Hollow-Block  Silos. 

What  do  you  know  of  the  relative  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  of  silos  built  of  hollow  ce¬ 
ment  blocks  or  wood  V  It  seems  to  be  the 
general  opinion  in  this  vicinity  that  the 
cement  silos  do  not  keep  the  silage  as  well 
as  wood.  Up  to  date  I  have  failed  to  find 
anyone  who  can  give  any  reason  for  this, 
or  give  any  proof  that  it  is  so.  I  intend 
to  put  up  a  silo  in  the  Spring  and  would 
like  to  put  it  in  the  barn,  but  do  not  wish 
to  put  a  wooden  silo  inside.  If  you  can 
give  your  readers  any  definite  information 
on  the  subject,  I  think  it  would  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  all.  J.  D.  nichols. 

Vermont. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  only  way  to  settle  this  is 
through  actual  experience.  We  have  not 
tried  it.  If  our  readers  can  make  a  fair 
comparison  we  would  like  to  have  them 
do  so. 


Running  Separator  with  Engine. 

On  page  1287  I  find  a  query  about  run¬ 
ning  a  cream  separator  with  engine  power. 
I  write  what  I  have  learned  by  ex¬ 
perience  with  same.  The  separator,  by  all 
means,  should  be  driven  by  a  governor 
pulley,  and  if  the  engine  can  be  run 
slowly  and  the  pulley  on  same  is  not  too 
large*  I  think  there  would  be  no  use  for 
a  line  shaft  at  all,  but  I  should  use  one 
to  enable  me  to  run  churn,  washing  ma¬ 
chine,  or  some  other  machine  at  same  time 
as  separator  and  save  on  gasoline.  I  have 
an  engine  that  runs  as  steadily  and  even 
as  any  gasoline  engine  made.  I  believe,  and 
have  used  it  with  tight  and  loose  pulleys 
as  It.  P.  C.  recommends,  but  never  could 
make  the  separator  sing  steady,  as  the 
governor  pulley  will,  and  the  weather  af¬ 
fects  the  belt  some  too,  so  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  it  just  slightly  loose.  Also, 
the  principle  of  power  in  a  gasoline  engine 
is  to  shoot  ahead  when  it  takes  a  charge 
of  gasoline  and  gradually  slow  until  the 
governor  unhooks  and  lets  it  take  another 
charge,  and  so  on.  faster  or  slower,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  speed  and  make  of  engine, 
and  of  course  belted  through  to  the  sepa¬ 
rator  it  will  run  the  same  way,  only 
worse,  as  the  bowl  of  same  is  speeded 
higher  unless  a  governor  pully  is  used. 

New  York.  fred  h.  Warner. 


Animal  Pf.sts. — Some  one  has  suggested 
to 'the  Australian  government  that  the 
quique,  a  little  quadruped  of  the  weasel 
and  ferret  family,  be  imported  from  South 
America  to  exterminate  the  rabbits  that 
are  such  a  nuisance  in  Australia.  The 
chief  inspector  of  the  vermin  destruction 
branch  of  the  Lands  Department  does  not 
welcome  the  quique.  however,  and  recom¬ 
mends  that  it  be  excluded  from  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  reports  that  the  introduction  of 
stoats  and  weasels  into  New  Zealand  has 
been  anything  but  a  success.  These  ani¬ 
mals  destroy  a  fair  number  of  rabbits,  but 
tliev  have  also  cultivated  a  taste  for 
chickens  and  other  small  live  stock,  and 
are  not  looked  on  kindly  by  the  farmers. 
The  quique.  if  introduced,  might  easily  be¬ 
come  a  nuisance  itself.  Sparrows,  starlings, 
foxes  and  rabbits  have  all  been  introduced 
into  new  countries  with  the  best  of 
motives,  to  become  an  intolerable  pest.  The 
mongoose,  useful  in  its  Asiatic  home,  has 
proved  so  pestiferous  where  introduced  into 
other  tropical  countries  that  our  own 
Agricultural  Department  classes  it  with 
undesirable  aliens,  and  prohibits  its  en¬ 
trance  in  any  capacity  into  the  United 
States.  It  is'  more  than  likely  that  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  wise  in  shutting  out  the  queerlj 
named  little  quique. 


A  Good  Investment  B 


Get  rid  of  roofs  that  are 
a  constant  expense! 

Lay  the  roofing-  that  is 
a  real  investment — 


THE  TRINIDAD- LAKE-ASPHALT 


It  gives  lasting  protection 
to  all  your  buildings,  and  in¬ 
creases  their  value. 

The  Good  Roof  Guide 
Book  tells  you  why. 

Write  for  the  Book  and  samples — 
free.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface. 

’ _  Ask  your  dealer  for 

jjV  Genasco. 

The  Kant-Ieak 
fpTf—L-J Kleet  for  smooth- 
surfaceroofings 
makes  applications 
easy,  and  prevents 
nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Trinidad  Lake  asphalt 


Trinidad  Lake  asphalt 


1 U PI  I  DRILLING 
Vr  LfbLt  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
Shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  oron  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


One  Dollar 


Is  All  It  Now  Costs  to  J T/§1 
Have  Your  Seed- Grain 
Cleaned  and  Graded 


Now  that  farmers  everywhere 
are  cleaning  and  grading  their  Seed 
Grain,  the  question  is.  how  to  get 
it  done  best,  easiest  and  cheapest. 

Here’s  my  1913  offer: 

I  Send  me  one  dollar  and  I  will 
ship  you,  FREIGHT  PAID  BY 
MYSELF,  this  imnroved  1913 
model  Chatham  Grain  Grader 
and  Cleaner  w  ith  all  equipment. 

Clean  vonr  Seed  Wheat. Oats, I  lax. 

Barley.  Peas.  Beans.  Corn.  Grass  Sc™, 

etc.  Then  PLANT  those  fine  seed.  Al- 
TER  you  have  harvested  a  bumper  crop, 
pay  me  the  balance  of  my  low  price.  Not 
one  penny  need  you  pay.  except  the  el, 
until  next  November.  And  by  Novem- 
1  berYOV  RCHATHA  M  WILL 
HAVE  MORE  THAN  PAID 
IT9  ENTIRE  COST  in  INCREASED  CROPS. 

Then  you’ll  havea“Cbatham”to  work  FREE 
for  you  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Your  Dollar  Returned 

if  you  want  it.  I  don’t  want  your  dollar  or  want 
you  to  keen  mv  “Chatham”  unless  it  pleases  you. 

If.  after  a  30-dny  test,  you  are  not  satisfied,  return 
the  machine  at  my  expense  and  I  will  send  back 
the  dollar. 

A  Machine  That  Fits  Your  Farm 

After  40  years’  experience.  I  know  every  grain 
and  noxious  weed  grown  in  America.  I  know  the 
section  where  each  one  grows.  I  know  every  grain 
and  weed  that  grows  on  your  farm.  Experience 
has  shown  that  a  Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 
should  have  special  equipment  for  the  particular 
farming  section  to  which  it  goes.  For  example,  I 
send  an  entirely  different  equipment  of  screens, 
riddles  and  gangs  to  Maine  from  what  I  send  to 
California.  In  fact,  there  are  scarcely  2  states  in 
the  V.  S.  to  which  / send  thesame  eauipment. .Thus 
you  get  the  exact  and  proper  outfit  to  handle  the 

f rains  and  weed  seed  that  grow  on  your  farm. 

ou  don't  have  to  pay  for  a  lot  of  extras  for  which 
you  have  no  use. 

Extra  Screens  and  Riddles  Free 

In  case  you  want  more  or  different  screens,  just 
write  me  and  I  will  send  them  free.  Not  a  penny 

would  I  ask  for  extra  screens  and  riddles. 

I  also  have  a  Free  Service  Department  which 
will  separate,  clean  and  grade  FREE  any  mixture 
you  send  in.  If  you’ve  got  some  impurity  in  your 


1913 

^Modsl 


The  CHATHAM 

Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 


Manson  Campbell 


grain  that  you  cannot  get  rid  of,  don’t  get  discour¬ 
aged.  Write  me. 

Handles  all  Small  Grain  and  Grass  Saad 

My  1913  Chatham  handles  over  70  seed 
mixtures— wheat,  oats,  peas,  beans.corn,  bar¬ 
ley ,  flax,  clover,  timothy,  etc.  Takes  cockle, 
wild  oats,  tame  oats  and  smut  from  seed 
wheat;  any  mixture  from  flax;  buckhom 
from  clover;  sorts  corn  for  drop  planter.  Re¬ 
moves  foul  weed  seed  and  all  sunken,  cracked 
or  sickly  grains.  Takes  out  all  dust,  dirt  and 
chaff.  It  is  also  a  bully  chaffer.  Handles 
GO  bushels  grain  per  hour.  Gas  power  or 
hand  power.  Easiest  running  mill  on  earth. 

Special  Corn-Sorting  Attachment 

Last  year  I  added  a  Corn-Sorting  Attachment/ 
which  grades  corn  bo  that  a  round  or  edge  .drop 
planter  drops  the  right  number  of  grains  in  86 
out  of  every  100  hills  (in  repeated  tests  at  Stats 
Agricultural  Colleges).  Same  planters,  loaded  with 
ungraded  corn,  make  only  66  out  of  100  perfect  hills. 
In  two  months  I  shipped  to  Iowa  farmers  alons 
4,000  machines  with  Corn-Sorting  Attachments. 
Try  my  Special  Corn-Sorting  Attachment.  Iticill 
increase  your  corn  crop  amazingly  I 

Postal  Brines  My  New  Book 

on  Seed  Selection.  Every  chapter  is  highly} 
practical  and  exceedingly  interesting.  It  shows 
an  easy,  simple  way  to  get  rid  of  any  weed  on  your 
farm;  how  to  separate  any  mixture  of  grains— in' 
short,  how  to  get  perfect  grain  for  sowing,  feeding 
or  marketing.  Send  postal  today  and  receive  by 
next  mail  my  new  Book  free.  Address  Dept.  * 8 


MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Minneapolis,  MiniLj 


Grow  big  crops 
such  as  are  harvested 
on  Western  irrigated  lands. 

Ground  Limestone  puts  the  soil  into  con¬ 
dition  for  bumper  harvests.  You  probably  have 
an  abundance  of  limestone  on  your  own  farm.  You 
can  crush  it  as  fine  as  sand  at  a  cost  of  65  cents  a  ton.  Think 
Of  it.  You  never  heard  of  fertilizer  so  cheap.  Get  a 


Wheeling  FFeedd  Crusher 

and  make  your  own  supply.  Also  do  crushing  for  your  neighbors 
and  for  road  building.  There  is  a  big  field  here.  _  The  Wheeling 
crushes  any  kind  of  stone  and  will  pay  for  itself  in  short  order. 
A  steel-built  machine— three  times  as  strong  as  cast  iron,  yet 
much  lighter  in  weight.  Runs  on  6  H.  P. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

We  will  also  send  you  a  booklet  showing  how  crops  are  increased  on 
limed  land.  It  is  an  eye-opener,  and  every  statement  is  backed  by 
proof.  Get  this.  Write  today. 

WHEELING  MOLD  AND  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
130  Raymond  Street,  Wheeling,  W.Va. 


Don’t  Fool  With 

a 

Wood  Shingles 


Buy  STEEL  Shingles 

They  Cost  Less,  Last  Longer, 

Are  Easier  to  Put  On  and  Are  Fireproof 

This  is 
the  Age 
of  Steel. 

Wood 
shingles 
have 
gone  out 
of  date. 
Cost  too 
much. 

Too  much  bother  to  put  on.  Rot  out  in  *  few 
years.  And  they  multiply  by  10  the  danger  of  fire. 

Thoughtful  men  are  nailing  STEEL  Shingles 
right  over  their  old  wooden,  roofs. 

And  those  putting  upnew  buildings  are  like- 
wise  careful  to  choose  STEEL  SHINGLES. 

Edwards  STEEL  Shingles 

com©  in  big  sheet©  of  100  shingles  or  more.  Dou'thave  to 
put  them  on  one  at  a  time  like  wood  shingles.  Jus* 
nail  the  wholo  sheot  right  over  old  roof  or  on  sheathing. 
No  extras,  no  painting,  no  tools  needed.  And 
money  can’t  buy  a  more  handsome  roof. 

Absolutely  Rust-Proof 

Don’t  judge  Edwards  Steel  Shingles  by  common  gnlvan- 
iicd  iron  roofing— the  kind  that  rust*.  Wo  have  invented  a 
method  that  absolutely  prevents  rust  from  getting  a  foot¬ 
hold,  as  100,000  delighted  owners  of  Edwards  Roofs  havo 
tound.  It's  tho  famous  Edwards  TlgfhtCOte  l’rOCCSd. 

Protection  From  Fire 

Don’t  take  chances  of  fire  from  defective  chimneys,  fly¬ 
ing  sparks  and  lightning  Root  your  buildings  with  these 
STEEL  Shingles  and  make  them  safe.  Remcmher,  uineout 
of  every  ton  fires  6tart  with  the  roof.  We  specifically  guar- 
nut**©  every  Edwards  Steel  Shingle  Roof  agninst  llfjlit* 
IlliiKT-  This  guaranty  is  by  a  $10,000  Cash  Bond. 

Write  for  Special  Factory  Prices 
—Freight  Prepaid 

We  sell  direct  from  factory  to  user,  thus  saving  you  I07o 
And  our  business  is  so  big  that  wo  cut  our  profit- per-solo 
to  about  half  the  maker's  usual  profit.  Anil  tve  pay 
the  freight.  Auuuing  as  it  may  seem,  these  STEEL 
Shingles  actually  cost  LESS  than  w  ood  shingles^ 

Send  postal  atouce  for  our  latest  Roofing  Book  No  173 
and  Special  Factory  Prices  Give  sire  of  roof,  if  you  can. 
THE  EOWAROS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
123-173  Lock  Street  1 93)  Cincinnati,  Oh 


\ 


How  about  staying  on  top  of  the  mud,  in¬ 
stead  of  down  in  the  mud,  this  coming 
year?  Wide  tire  steel-wheel  trucks  will 
help  to  do  this,  and  also  help  to  make  better 
roads  for  your  community.  Get  in  the  game 
for  good  roada.  Ask  for  our  free  catalogue 
of  instructions. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Bo»  17.  HAVANA,  ILL. 


Jj _ 

30-DAY  TEST  WILL  PROVE 

that  you  can  end  the  drudgery  of  high  lifting  and 
save  your  team  on  heaviest  hauling  over  softest 
fields  by  equipping  your  wagon  with  low 

EMPIRE  STEEL  WHEELS 

,  Save  25%  of  the  Draft 

We  will  ship  you  set  of  four  Wheels  to  fit  your  wagon 
for  30-day  test.  If  they’re  not  all  we  claim — return 
them  and  test  costs  you  nothing.  All  sizes,  fit  any  axle. 

Ask  tor  Special  Money  Saving  Offer  on  1913 
Model  Empire  Fanner  \t  Handy  Wagon.  * 

Twenty  styles.  Book  free.  Write  today. 

EMPIRE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  296,  Quincy.  Hi.  J 


We  Want  More  Men 


I  Choice  territory  now  open  for  live  men  selling  our  I 
"  . lRerr  J!  -  -  -  ---  —  1 


ILVVl  JllUUUVtO  AXA  UUUV  UVI 

f ul,  pleasant,  profitable  v 
ience  or  capital  required. 


)  big  line  of  Household  Remedies,  Extracts,  Spices,  | 
and  Veterinary  Medicines.  All  guarnn- 
|  teed  products  in  daily  demand.  Health-  v 

able  work.  No  exper-Y\l 
We  teach  you.  Ja| 

I  *  i  BO  Par  Month  Clear  Easily  Made. 

Many  of  our  men  make  more.  Steady 
job  and  exclusive  territory.  Write  /Jl  yi 
for  full  information  today.  f  qpf! 

|  HEBERLING  MEDICINE  &  EXTRACT  CO. 

L Boa  627E  Bloomington,  Illinois  ' 


1913. 
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Seeding  Alfalfa  with  Rye. 

We  are  about  500  feet  above  salt  water, 
between  the  Connecticut  and  Thames  val¬ 
leys  in  Connecticut.  We  can  obtain  an  ex¬ 
cellent  catch  of  the  clovers  by  sowing  rye 
in  the  Fall  and  broadcasting  the  clover  and 
grass  seed  on  the  muddy  ground  in  March, 
or  better  after  a  light  fall  of  snow.  Would 
Alfalfa  catch  if  sown  in  this  way,  pro¬ 
vided  necessary  lime  and  inoculation  were 
supplied?  w.  e.  a. 

No.  Westchester,  Conn. 

Not  so  well  as  clover.  Alfalfa  does  not 
thrive  so  well  with  a  Spring  nurse  crop. 
The  young  Alfalfa  plants  are  not  so  strong 
as  young  clover.  In  your  section  late 
Summer  seeding  alone  would  pay  better. 
We  have  some  reports  of  seeding  success¬ 
fully  in  this  way  but  the  majority  who 
try  it  report  failure. 


Keeping  Ice. 

On  page  1287  R.  M.  D.  speaks  of  ice 
keeping  badly.  He  does  not  state  in  what 
manner  the  ice  wasted,  whether  greatly 
from  the  sides,  bottom  or  top,  which  is 
the  important  point  to  consider  in  correct¬ 
ing  the  trouble.  We  had  an  old  ice  room 
with  stone  on  two  sides,  and  now  have  a 
concrete  one — I  described  it  last  year— 
with  bottom  similar  to  that  mentioned  by 
R.  M.  D.  The  ice  never  kept  very  late, 
naturally  it  wasted  from  the  sides,  more 
from  the  stone  than  elsewhere,  but  that 
did  not  seem  to  he  the  source  of  failure. 
Three  years  ago  I  cleaned  off  the  bottom 
of  the  present  house,  scraped  it  clean  and 
gave  it  a  thin  coat  of  concrete,  sloping 
the  bottom  to  the  drainage  corner,  the 


same  as  a  carriage  wash.  The  soil  being 
gravel  or  hardpan.  I  put  the  concrete  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  soil  after  scraping  and  sweep¬ 
ing  clean ;  then  put  about  five  to  six 
inches  of  sawaust  under  the  ice.  Since 
then  we  have  had  ice  to  throw  out  before 
filing.  Judging  from  what  I  have  seeD 
and  heard  this  treatment  would  improve 
many  poor  ( ?)  houses.  If  R.  M.  D’s.  ice 
had  cracks  opened  in  the  middle  as  if  air 
came  up  through,  the  bottom  is  the  trouble 
— not  air,  but  melting  faster  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  at  the  edges  than  the  center,  dropping 
cakes  as  in  cue.  Walter  garbrant. 

New  Jersey. 


Waste  from  Sink ;  Iron  Water  Pipe. 

1.  How  can  I  dispose  of  wastes  from  a 
sink  in  the  house,  the  ground  being  all 
on  a  level?  2.  Would  galvanized  iron 
pipe  be  all  right  to  pump  water  from  a 
cistern  in  the  house?  w.  g.  k. 

Kenosha,  Wis. 

1.  The  writer  did  this  by  digging  a 
small  pit  about  three  feet  deep  and  two 
feet  across,  stoning  it  up  with  flat  field 
stone  and  covering  with  a  large  flagstone, 
after  which  the  whole  was  covered  with 
earth  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
ground.  The  waste  from  the  kitchen  sink 
was  carried  into  this  small  cesspool 
through  common  black  iron  pipe  laid  under 
ground  and  with  sufficient  grade  to  prevent 
water  from  ever  standing  and  freezing 
in  it.  The  size  of  pit  needed  would  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  character  of  the  soil;  if 
this  is  a  close  loam  or  clay,  the  pit  would 
need  to  be  much  larger,  while  in  open 
gravel,  a  very  small  cesspool  will  care  for 
the  waste  water  from  one  sink. 

2.  A  galvanized  iron  pipe  would  be 

suitable  for  this  purpose,  though  if  the 
distance  is  short  and  sharp  turns  need  to 
be  made,  lead  pipe  is  more  commonly 
used.  M.  B.  D. 


beef  and  pork.  The  beef  supply  of  Stark 
County  is  almost  ruinPd  by  the  vcaling  of 
the  calves.  In  spite  of  the  high  prices  paid 
at  home  there  are  a  few  stock  buyers  ex¬ 
isting  who  ship  their  stock  to  Pittsburgh, 
and  at  the  same  time  Chicago  is  shipping 
a  large  amount  of  stock  here.  It  looks  as 
though  it  was  just  to  accommodate  the  rail¬ 
road  company.  A  large  amount  of  cream 
is  shipped  a  long  distance  to  creameries 
and  butter  shipped  back  to  where  it  started 
from  in  many  cases,  which  makes  it  high 
priced  when  it  gets  to  the  consumer. 

Stark  Co.,  O.  l.  h.  m. 


Seeding  Oats  and  Peas. 

I  desire  to  seed  10  acres  to  oats  and 
Canada  field  peas  next  Spring,  and  cut  for 
hay.  What  amount  of  seed  of  each  per 
acre  ought  I  to  have?  Will  it  do  in  our 
heavy  subsoil  to  plow  the  peas  under? 
It  seems  to  me  they  would  be  apt  to  rot. 
Could  I  with  any  chance  of  success  seed 
to  Timothy  in  the  oats  and  peas? 

Missouri.  h.  e.  m. 

We  use  about  five  pecks  of  peas  and 
three  bushels  of  oats  per  acre  when  hay  or 
green  fodder  is  wanted.  We  should  '  not 
plow  the  peas  under  deeply  on  such  heavy 
soil — not  over  four  inches.  We  have 
found  a  disk  harrow  better  than  a  plow  on 
such  soil.  There  is  a  fair  chance  that 
Timothy  will  “catch”  in  such  seeding.  Wo 
have  not  had  much  success  with  it,  but 
others  often  report  a  good  stand  of  grass 
on  such  soil. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  twenty- 
sixth  annual  meeting,  Wilmington,  Dei.. 
January  14-16. 

Delaware  Corn  Growers’  Association. 
January  15-16,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sixteenth  exhibition  Vermont  State  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  St.  Albans,  Va„  January 
14-17,  1913. 

New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Convention  Hall,  Rochester,  N.  Y.. 
January  15-17,  1913. 

New  York  State  Sheep  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  January  22. 

Fourth  Ohio  State  Apple  Show,  Zanes¬ 
ville,  O.,  January  20-24,  1913. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Fanciers’  Show,  Januarv 

20- 25,  1913. 

Twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
South  Dakota  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Redfield,  S.  D.,  January  21-23,  1913. 

Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  January  21-23. 

Connecticut  Dairymen's  Association, 
thirty-second  annual  convention,  Meriden, 
Conn.,  January  21-23. 

New  York  State  Breeders'  Association, 
annual  meeting,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  January 

21- 23. 

West  Virginia  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  January  22-23. 

Genesee  County  Poultry  Association, 
Batavia,  N.  Y.,  January  22-27. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  Am¬ 
herst.  Mass.,  school  of  apple  packing.  Jan¬ 
uary  23-29,  1913. 

American  Breeders’  Association.  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.,  January  25-27,  1913. 

Northeastern  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  fourth  annual  show,  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  January  30-31,  Feb.  1-3. 

Fifth  National  Corn  Exhibition,  State 
Exposition  Grounds,  Columbia.  S.  C.,  Janu¬ 
ary  27  to  February  8,  1913. 

New  York  State  Grange,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
February  3-6. 

Farmers’  Course  at  Rhode  Island  State 
College,  February  5-7. 

New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers'  As¬ 
sociation,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
February  11-13,  1913. 

Farmers’  Week,  N.  Y.,  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  February  10-15,  1913. 


A  Perfect  Fit 

The  tractor  for  the 
moderate-sized  farm  from 
160  acres  up  is  the 


15-30  h.p. 

It  really  fits  any  sized  farm. 

Y ou  can  count  on  a  Gas- 
Pull  all  the  time — there’s  a 
job  it  can  do  every  day  in 
in  the  year. 

Plowing,  baling,  sawing, 
harvesting,  threshing,  hauling, 
etc.  It  does  any  kind  of  work. 

It  s  so  light  and  handy — a  boy 
can  take  it  anywhere  on  the  farm 
and  run  it  without  trouble. 

It  s  well  built,  all  the  working 
parts  are  protected  and  it’s  inex¬ 
pensive  to  buy  or  to  run. 

Data-Book  No.  352,  on  the 
GasPull,  will  tell  you  a  lot  about 
this  tractor.  Send  for  it. 


RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming  Machinery 

LA  PORTE,  IND. 

_  463 . 


MORE  POTATOES  PER  ACRE 

Think  of  finding  one  to  eleven  $s  bills 
in  the  furrow,  on  every  acre  you  . 
plant.  _It’s  been  done  many 


times.  Plant  the  spaces  you 
skip,  sell  the  potatoes, 
andyou’vegotthe  mon¬ 
ey.  No  extra  land, 
no  extra  work. 

It  costs  no 
more  to 
prepare 
ground, 
fertilize 
cultivate, 
spray  and 
dig  a  per¬ 
fect 


This 

'  m  a  - 

chine  soon 
pays  for  it¬ 
self  and  yet  puts 
real  money  into 
your  pocket.  One  seed 
piece  in  every  space  and 
one  only.  Uniform  spacing. 
No  injury  to  seed .  Ask 
your  dealer  to  show  it 
and  write  us  for  free 
booklet,  "too  per  cent 
Potato  Planting. "  we 
make  full  line  Potato 
machines,  Garden  tools. 
Sprayers,  etc. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 
Bor  1026  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


JOHN  DEERE 
SPREADER 

The  Spreader  with  the 
Beater  on  the  Axle 


Mounting  the  beater  on  the  axle  is  the  great¬ 
est  improvement  in  manure  spreaders  since 
their  invention.  It  has  made  the  John  Deere 
Spreader  possible.  This  feature  i3  fully  patented 
and  cannot  be  had  on  any  other  spreader. 

Simplest  and  Strongest 

A  great  many  trouble-giving  working  parts 
have  been  done  away  with.  There  are  some  two 
hundred  less  parts  on  the  John  Deere  Spreader 
than  on  the  simplest  spreader  heretofore. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  has  no  clutches,  no 
chains,  no  adjustments.  It  does  not  get  out  of 
order.  Is  always  ready  for  business. 

The  strain  and  stress  of  spreading  is  on  the 
rear  axle,  the  strongest  part  of  the  spreader — 
where  it  belongs — not  on  its  eide. 

Roller  bearings,  few  parts,  the  center  of  the 
load  comparatively  near  the  horses,  and  the 
weight  distributed  over  four  wheels,  make  the 
John  Deere  Spreader  light  draft. 

Only  “Hip-High” 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  only  “hip-high” 
to  the  top  of  the  box.  The  first,  three  feet  you 
lilt  manure  are  easiest  of  all.  It’s 
hard  work  from 
there  to  the  top 
of  ordinary 
spreaders. 

You  lift  each 
forkful  only 
three  feet  with 
the  John  Deere 
Spreader. 
Wheels  do  not 
interfere  with 
loading.  The  en¬ 
tire  side  of  the 
spreader  is  available  for  that  purpose. 

Spreader  Book  Free — T ells  all  about 
manure,  when  and  how  to  use  it,  how  to  store 
it  and  a  complete  description  of  the  John 
Deere  Spreader.  Ask  ua  for  this  book  as 
Package  No.  Y.  33 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO. 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


— llcw  i/Iclland ■ 


Free 

Trial 


ALFALFA  FOR  SALE 

Fifty  tons  of  first  and  twenty  tons  of  second  cutting 
of  the  finest  Alfalfa,  baled  and  ready  to  ship.  Just 
what  the  dairyman  must  feed  to  get  best  results. 
$20  per  ton,  F.  O.  B.  McLennan  Farm,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Low  1 
Price  i 


S  A.  W  S 

Hard-wood  or  all-steel  saw  frames  with 
latest  improvements.  They  are  time  and 
money  savers.  Large  rollers  return  table 
automatically.  Patent  rock  shaft  prevents 
saw  breakage.  Many  other  practical,  ex¬ 
clusive  features.  Catalog  free.  Our  lot? 
prices  will  surprise  vou. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO., 
Box  41,  New  Holl&nd,  Pa. 


Bees 

for  the 

Farm 


If  you  are  interested  in  them  send  for  a 
sample  copy  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 
Also  a  bee  supply  catalog. 


THE  A. 

Box  250. 


I.  ROOT  CO. 

Medina,  Ohio. 


THE  SOURCE  OF  A  GOOD  MARKET. 

To  have  a  good  market  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  large  city  and  village  population 
which  requires  abundance  of  work  and  good 
wages,  and  backed  by  wealth  and  brains, 
and  this  is  certainly  what  Stark  County, 
Ohio,  possesses.  Stark  County  is  under¬ 
laid  with  several  good  veins  of  bituminous 
coal,  ranging  from  two  to  five  feet  in 
thickness,  and  in  some  places  more.  Most 
of  these,  if  not  all,  are  underlaid  with  the 
famous  “Ohio  fire  clay,"  which  makes  fine 
building  brick;  besides  the  building  brick 
the  very  hard  paving  brick  drain  tile, 
sewer  pipe,  building  blocks,  stack  blocks 
and  silo  blocks,  and  other  forms  of  fire¬ 
proofing.  Farmers  can  get  drain  tile  at 
a  very  reasonable  price.  In  a  narrow  val¬ 
ley  running  across  the  corners  of  Stark 
and  Carroll  counties  there  are  10  of  these 
large  works  in  nine  miles’  distance.  There 
are  many  iron  works  of  various  kinds,  coal 
mines  and  many  other  shops  and  factories 
too  numerous  to  mention.  The  city  and 
village  population  of  Stark  County  is  near- 
1  y  90,000,  with  many  country  homes  oc- 
eupied  by  people  who  are  employed  In  the 
city,  village  or  coal  mines,  who  are  con¬ 
sumers  and  not  producers.  These  shops 
and  factories  with  their  short  hours  and 
long  evenings  attract  too  many  farm  boys 
and  girls  for  the  good  of  our  country. 
Farm  labor  is  very  scarce  and  high  priced. 

But  there  is  one  thing  Stark  Countv  can¬ 
not  boast  of  and  that  is  her  roads;  the 
small  word  “mud”  can  hardly  express  the 
conditions,  but  the  writer  believes  she  has 
awakened  to  the  fact,  for  she  has  built 
several  miles  of  brick-paved  roads  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years  and  contracts  have 
been  let  for  others,  so  we  farmers  are  liv¬ 
ing  in  hopes  of  having  something  else  to 
travel  over  in  the  future  than  we  have 
bad  in  the  past.  A  large  part  of  the  per¬ 
ishable  crops  are  sold  direct  from  the 
producers'  wagon  to  the  consumer,  and  the 
commission  man  and  grocervman  has  no 
say  in  it.  Eggs  at  present  are  42  cents 
per  dozen,  and  very  scarce,  due  generally 
to  a  shortage  in  young  stock  and  neglect 
of  the  flock  on  the  part  of  the  farmer.  Too 
many  of  us  forget  about  the  lieu  when  we 
are  feeding  10 Vi  cents  per  pound  hogs. 
I  he  small  towns  generally  consume  most 
of  the  pork  and  the  larger  towns  have  to 
depend  on  the  West  for  their  supply  of 


IN  THE  FIELD 

Making 


money- 


Of*  in  the  Barn  Wasting  it 

Whether  your  horses  work  or  not,  their  feed  costs  you  big  money.  When  a  horse  is  laid  up  you  /  '"-v.Vb, 

not  only  lose  the  cost  of  feed,  but  also  the  profit  that  the  horse  would  have  paid  if  able  to  work  in  the  field. 

Since  there  is  no  way  to  prevent  spavin,  curb,  splint,  ringbone,  sprains  and  lameness,  your  thought 
should  be  given  to  the  quickest,  surest  and  most  economical  cure.  And  for  over  35  years,  thousands 
of  horsemen  have  depended  on  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure.  It's  the  old,  reliable,  safe  remedy  that  has  ’ 

saved  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  horse  flesh ,  to  say  nothing  of  the  worry,  time  and  trouble  it  has  saved 
horse  owners.  You  should  get  and  keep  a  bottle  of — 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 


— - 


for  emergencies.  Y ou  never  can  tell  when  you’ll  need  it,  and  when 
the  time  does  come,  you'll  be  mighty  glad  you  had  the  foresight  to 
prepare.  Here  are  samples  ot  the  thousands  of  letters  we  receive 
from  grateful  horse  owners  every  year.  Mr.  J.  J.  Sandlin,  New 
Hope,  Ala.,  writes:— -“I  am  a  great  believer  in  Kendall’s  spavin 
Cure.  -  A  few  applications  have  just  taken  an  unnatural  growth  off 
my  horse’s  back,  thereby  increasing  his  value  125.00  at  least.” 
Mr.  J.  B.  McCullors,  Haleysville.  Ala.,  wri*  's: — “Last  July  I  bought 
a  mule  for  $65.00.  He  had  a  bad  Spavin  and  was  unable  to  work 
but  after  using  three  bottles  of  your  Spavin  Cure,  I  cured  it  and 
he  was  sold  iu  March  for  5180.00.  I  advise  all  horse  owners  to  use 
KendaU’s  Spavin  Cure.”  And  Mr.  Wm.  Booth,  of  Grovette,  Ark., 
writes:— “I  have  cured  both  Blood  and  Bone  Spavins,  taking  the 
bunch  all  off  and  leaving  the  horse  as  sound  as  be  ever  was.  The 


horse  does  not  need  entire  rest  while  using  Kendall’s  Spavin 
Cure.  Light  work  and  careful  handling  are  better  than 
standing  in  the  barn.  If  the  horse  was  in  the  pasture  not  many 
people  would  take  proper  care  of  him.  I  use  the  Sp..vin  Cure 
a  week  at  least,  sometimes  three,  according  to  the  severity  of 
the  trouble.  There  is  enough  in  one  bottle  to  cure  three  large 
Spavins  if  used  according  to  directions.  It  is  excellent  for 
bruises,. both  for  man  and  beast.  Your  Spavin  Cure  will  cure 
Thoropin  in  a  hurry.  With  over  twenty  years’  experience  with 
this  remedy  I  know  what  I  say  to  be  true.  If  one  doubts  my 
my  word  he  may  bring  me  a  horse  with  a  Blood  Spavin  on  one 
leg.  Bone  Spavin  on  the  ether  and  Thoropin  on  both  and  I  can 
make  him  a  sound  horse  in  six  months.  What  I  have  done  I  can 
do  again  and  what  I  have  done  others  can  do.” 


Why  experiment  with  other  remedies— when  you  know  what  Kendall’s  has  done  and  can  do.  You  can  get  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  at 
any  druggist  s,  $1.00  per  bottle,  6  for  $5.00.  Ask  for  free  book.  “Treatise  on  the  Horse,”  or  write  direct  to 

Drm  Bm  Jm  Kendall  Company,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vtm,  Um  Sm  Am 
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THOSE  EGG-LAYING  CONTESTS. 

The  egg-laying1  contests  at  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  in  Connecticut  and  Missouri 
that  closed  at  the  end  of  October  show  that 
the  average  egg  production  was  154  in 
Connecticut  and  134  in  Missouri.  Mr. 
Cosgrove,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  December 
28,  1912,  is  inclined  to  attribute  these 

differences  to  the  comparative  value  of  the 
formulas  for  feeding  that  were  used  at 
the  two  Stations.  But  there  were  other 
differences  even  more  marked  than  the  vari¬ 
ations  in  the  constituents  of  the  grain  ra¬ 
tions  and  the  dry  mash.  First,  differences 
in  climate.  Second,  differences  in  housing. 
Third,  and  most  important  of  all,  differ¬ 
ences  in  age.  It  may  be  found  true  that 
the  ages  of  the  competing  birds  had  more 
to  do  with  the  inequalities  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion  than  all  other  conditions  put  together. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Quisenberry,  who  has 
made  a  preliminary  report  on  the  Missouri 
contest,  says  “more  than  a  dozen  pens 
lacked  two  or  three  months  of  being  ma¬ 
ture  when  the  contest  began,  and  more 
than  half  of  the  pens  were  made  up  of 
hens,  and  several  of  them  contained  liens 
three  and  four  years  old.”  What  were 
the  conditions  as  to  age  at  the  Storrs 
Experiment  Station? 

If  we  turn  from  general  averages  to  spe¬ 
cial  results  we  find  very  creditable  condi¬ 
tions  at  the  Missouri  contest ;  59  birds, 
representing  16  different  breeds  of  poultry, 
each  laid  200  eggs,  or  more,  during  the 
year.  The  proportion  of  contesting  birds 
that  qualified  to  enter  the  200-egg  class 
was  practically  the  same  at  both  experi¬ 
ment  stations — about  10  per  cent.  Tak¬ 
ing  the  highest  individual  scores  as  a  test, 
Missouri  is  the  winner.  The  highest  score 
at  Storrs  was  made  by  a  S.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Red  that  laid  254  eggs.  This  was 
beaten  at  Missouri  by  two  birds ;  a  White 
Plymouth  Rock  laid  281  eggs  and  a  R.  C. 
Rhode  Island  Red  laid  255  eggs.  The  win¬ 
ning  pen  at  Missouri  averaged  20S  eggs  for 
each  bird.  Such  results  seem  to  show 
that  we  must  look  beyond  the  feeding  form¬ 
ulas  for  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
the  Connecticut  birds,  taken  collectively, 
laid  20  eggs  more  than  the  Missouri  birds. 

Pennsylvania.  wm.  r.  fisher. 


DO  NOVEMBER  EGGS  PAY? 

The  following  item  appeared  in  The  R. 
N.-1T.  of  December  21  :  “And  now  the 
statement  is  made  that  no  one  gets  No¬ 
vember  eggs  at  a  profit!  It  is  true  that 
some  flocks  do  lay  fairly  well  during  the 
month,  but  counting  cost  of  the  entire 
flock,  do  such  eggs  pay?” 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  whether 
or  not  November  eggs  are  a  paying  proposi¬ 
tion  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  If 
the  poultryman  had  to  depend  for  his  in¬ 
come  upon  eggs  alone,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  poor- 
houses,  for  the  income  derived  during  the 
year  from  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  ordinary 
market  price  hardly  pays  for  the  feed.  The 
poultryman’s  main  income  comes  from  the 
sale  of  broilers,  hens,  etc.  But  is  it  true 
that  no  one  gets  November  eggs  at  a 
profit?  At  Liberty,  N.  Y.,  we  do  not  get 
fancy  prices  for  eggs.  The  highest  price 
I  got  for  my  eggs  this  Fall  was  53  cents 
per  dozen,  and  to-day  (December  21)  the 
price  is  only  40  cents  per  dozen,  and  yet 
I  find  that  the  eggs  have  yielded  me  some 
profit  in  November.  As  stated  in  a 
previous  letter,  my  300  chickens  have  laid 
in  November  2,794  eggs.  Of  thp.se  I  sold 
221%  dozen;  the  income  was  $116.34.  De¬ 
ducting  the  sum  spent  on  feed,  which 
amounted  to  $63.60,  I  have  a  balance  of 
$52.74.  To  be  sure,  this  is  not  a  fortune, 
but  at  any  rate  it  proves  that  November 
eggs  do  pay.  Later  in  the  season  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  more  eggs,  but  my  income  will 
never  be  larger  than  -it  was  in  November. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  smaller,  and  in 
the  Spring,  when  the  price  of  eggs  is  only 
20  cents  per  dozen,  and  sometimes  even 
lower,  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  chickens  pro¬ 
duce  enough  eggs  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
feed.  C.  P.  b. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Leaky  Henhouse  Roof. 

On  page  1060  there  is  a  question  and 
answer  about  a  leaky  shingle  roof.  Most 
henhouses  have  a  roof  with  very  little 
pitch.  In  a  case  of  leaks  it  is  well  to 
call  in  a  first-class  carpenter  and  get  his 
advice.  R.  P.  C.  advises  taking  the  shingles 
off  and  putting  on  a  layer  of  tar  paper, 
then  putting  the  shingles  back.  If  this 
were  done  it  would  cause  any  water  that 
went  through  the  shingles  to  run  down 
underneath  them  and  cause  them  to  rot  in 
a  short  time.  It  would  be  a  much  better 
plan  to  leave  the  shingles  off  and  put  on 
a  composition  paper  roof,  using  the  shingles 
for  a  roof  with  more  pitch.  There  is  no 
reason  for  a  shingle  roof,  properly  put  on, 
leaking,  unless  the  roof  has  very  little 
pitch  and  the  wrong  kind  of  shingles  are 
used.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  6  x  24 
cypress  shingles  on  a  flat  roof  so  it  will 
not  leak.  For  a  roof  with  little  pitch 
always  use  cedar  or  White  pine,  prefer¬ 
ably  four-inch  cedar.  They  lie  closer. 

L.  p.  c. 


Guinea  Pigs. 

Can  you  tell  me  something  about  guinea 
pigs?  Are  they  easy  to  raise?  Is  there 
ready  market  for  them  ?  Do  they  require 
much  care,  and  do  they  mature  quickly? 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.  n.  e.  d. 

Guinea  pigs  are  comparatively  easy  to 
raise.  Cleanliness  and  variety  of  suitable 
food  and  plent3r  of  it  are  necessary.  Clover, 
cabbage,  beets,  carrots  or  grass  with  oc¬ 
casionally  hay  or  oats  arc  all  excellent. 
Coarse  sawdust  makes  the  best  litter,  and 
the  floor  of  the  cage  should  be  frequently 
covered  with  a  new  supply.  The  period  of 
gestation  is  eight  weeks.  The  young  are 
weaned  when  three  weeks  old.  The  mother 
should  be  given  one  week’s  rest  before  being 
placed  with  the  male  again.  From  two  to 
four  young  are  usually  born  in  a  litter. 
They  are  ready  to  breed  at  six  months  of 
age,  and  remain  good  breeders  for  three  or 
four  years.  An  average  of  from  to  six  to 
nine  young  ones  should  be  expected  from 
each  female.  There  seems  to  be  quite  a 
demand  for  guinea  pigs,  as  I  am  told  by 
Mr.  Rocder,  farm  superintendent  at  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research, 
that  eight-ounce  young  pigs  are  worth  75 
cents  to  a  dollar  each,  and  full-grown  ones 
weighing  one  and  a  half  pounds  apiece  are 
worth  $2.50  or  more.  a.  l.  c. 


Cross  Breeding  and  Egg  Production. 

In  reply  to  an  inquirer  who  recently 
asked  about  the  feasibility  of  increasing 
the  size  of  the  Leghorns  without  impairing 
their  productivity  by  crossing  them  upon 
some  larger  breed,  as  the  Plymouth  Rocks, 
the  writer  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that, 
while  this  cross  would  be  objectionable 
from  some  standpoints,  it  would  not 
necessarily  decrease  egg  production.  That 
this  is  not  the  opinion  of  all,  however, 
and  is  not  sustained  by  the  result  of  an 
experiment  conducted  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  that  point,  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  note  received  from  Mr.  W. 
G.  Krum,  Assistant  in  Poultry  Husbandry 
at  Cornell  University. 

“In  reference  to  the  enclosed  statement 
regarding  the  cross  breeding  of  fowls,  this 
does  not  agree  with  our  experience  here 
at  the  college.  We  used  a  pen  of  thorough¬ 
bred  White  Leghorns,  and  one  of  Barred 
Rocks,  breeding  them  straight,  and  also 
crossing  a  pen  of  each  both  ways.  The 
result  was  that  the  Leghorns  laid  an  aver¬ 
age  of  182  each,  and  the  Plymouth  Rocks 
124,  while  the  crosses  each  way  laid  151 
and  153  respectively.  This  leads'  us  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  crosses  usually  average  to 
lay  about  half  way  between  the  heavier 
and  lighter  layers ;  in  addition  to  this  the 
eggs  were  of  all  colors  and  sizes,  as  were, 
also,  the  birds,  and  we  conclude,  there¬ 
fore,  that  cross  breeding  is  not  profitable.” 

It  seems  to  be  the  popular  opinion  that 
cross  breeding  two  varieties  rather  in¬ 
creases  vigor  and  productivity  than  other¬ 
wise,  however,  popular  opinion  is  not  a 
safe  guide,  and  while  one  experiment  of 
the  kind  reported  is  not  sufficient  to 
establish  a  law,  it  is  of  value  as  Tar  as  It 
goes,  and  if  confirmed  by  others,  should 
be  accepted  as  determining  the  facts. 

M.  B.  D. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  for  Utility. 

After  reading  Mr.  Cosgrove’s  article  on 
page  1257,  one  is  inclined  to  exclaim : 
“Verily,  the  way  of  the  hen  is  incompre¬ 
hensible  !”  Why  is  it  that  up  to  Novem¬ 
ber  23  only  one  of  Mr.  Cosgrove’s  pullets 
was  laying?  It  cannot  be  attributed  to  in¬ 
experience,  for  Mr.  Cosgrove  is  a  man  of 
40  years'  experience  in  poultry  keeping 
and.  as  his  article  in  The  It.  N.-Y  indi¬ 
cates,  is  an  expert  in  this  line.  It  cannot 
be  due  to  poor  care,  for  Mr.  Cosgrove 
states  explicitly  that  his  fowls  had  “extra” 
good  care.  What  then  is  the  cause?  It 
seems  that  nobody  is  to  blame  unless  it  be 
the  total  depravity  of  her  nature. 

In  contrast  with  Mr.  Cosgrove’s  failure 
to  get  eggs  this  Fall,  I  wish  to  put  on 
record  the  fact  that  my  pullets  have  laid 
in  November  remarkably  well — better  than 
any  previous  November.  I  have  about  240 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  pullets  and  about 
60  hens.  The  pullets  began  to  lay  on 
August  12,  when  they  were  4%  months 
old,  and  have  laid  very  liberally  ever  since, 
the  number  of  eggs  for  November  being 
2.794,  or  93  2-15  per  day.  Of  these  at 
least  80  per  cent,  were  laid  by  the  pullets. 
My  original  stock  came  from  this  neigh¬ 
borhood.  and  my  roosters  came  mostly  from 
the  Maine  Experiment  Station.  My  chickens 
have  a  good  house  and  are  well  fed, 
but  I  cannot  say  that  I  give  them 
“extra”  good  care.  I  have  kept  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  for  the  last  five  years 
and  I  have  always  found  them  to  be  good 
layers.  While  so  many  writers  are  sound¬ 
ing  the  praise  of  the  White  Leghorns  or 
of  the  White  Wyandottes,  I  think  it  is  only 
just  that  some  one  should  say  a  good 
word  in  behalf  of  the  humble  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  and  in  view  of  what  they 
are  doing  on  my  place,  no  apology  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  presenting  these  facts. 

CLEMENS  P.  BERYLSON. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Butter,  26 :  eggs,  24 ;  cattle,  $5  to  $6 
per  100;  chickens,  10;  hogs,  seven  cents, 
live;  wheat,  $1.05;  potatoes,  50;  apples,  25 
to  50 ;  hay,  $10  to  $12  per  ton ;  straw,  $6 
to  $8.  w.  M.  G. 

Butler,  O. 

Evaporated  raspberries  are  bringing  the 
growers  13  cents  this  week,  and  very  few 
buyers  at  that.  Pork,  dressed,  10  ;  eggs, 
30  ;  butter,  32  ;  potatoes,  60  ;  chickens,  live, 
10.  T.  i.  M. 

Dundee,  N.  Y, 

Open  Winter  so  far,  no  skating  yet,  only 
two  days  of  sleighing.  Christmas  white 
but  New  Year’s  green.  Milk  keeps  up  and 
is  sold  at  the  railroad  for  four  cents  a 
quart.  Ilay  $15  a  ton;  cornmeal  $30; 
eggs,  36  cents  ;  butter.  40  ;  hogs,  $10  per  100 
pounds,  live  weight.  Times  are  dull  here 
<>ti  account  of  the  marble  quarries,  which 
is  our  main  business,  being  shut  down  for 
the  Winter.  The  city  resorts  are  building 
up  largely,  getting  ready  for  next  Summer's 
trade.  This  is  quite  a  Summer  resort  sec¬ 
tion,  being  in  southwestern  corner  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  Bennington  county  being  the  corner 
county.  a.  L.  B. 

So.  Dorset,  Vt. 

Butter,  35  to  40 ;  eggs,  30 ;  cheese,  20  ; 
live  chickens,  14;  fowls,  14;  ducks,  16; 
geese,  17;  turkeys,  20;  guinea  hens,  10; 
apples  75;  potatoes,  60  to  65;  onions,  50; 
cabbages,  $10  a  ton;  carrots,  50;  beets, 
50  ;  parsnips,  65  ;  celery,  30  cents  a  dozen  ; 
Hubbard  squash,  $25  a  ton;  wheat,  $1.02; 
oats,  40 ;  hay,  Timothy,  baled,  $16 ;  bulk, 
$18  to  $20:  wheat  and  oat  straw,  baled, 
$9  and  $10  a  ton;  clover  seed,  $10.25; 
Timothy  seed.  $1.60;  live  hogs,  $7.50  per 
100:  dressed  pork,  10;  cattle,  choice  steers, 
eight  cents ;  choice  heifers,  $6.50  per  100 ; 
cows,  $4.50  to  $5  per  100.  All  stock  look¬ 
ing  well,  not  many  cattle  being  fattened. 
Potatoes  about  all  sold ;  some  apples  in 
storage  yet.  Corn  mostly  husked,  mice  do¬ 
ing  much  damage  to  corn  in  shock.  Wheat 
looking  well,  large  acreage  sown.  Very 
mild  Winter  and  very  good  roads  as  yet. 

Brunswick,  O.  j.  m.  r. 

Cattle  are  selling  for  8%  to  10  cents 
per  100;  hogs,  seven  to  7%  ;  sheep,  five  to 
5%;  lambs,  6%  to  71,4;  horses,  $150  to 
$225  per  head  :  good  cows,  $40  to  $60 
Wheat,  per  bushel,  $1  ;  oats,  30  cents ; 
corn,  40;  rye,  65;  apples,  $1  to  $1.15; 
potatoes,  75  to  90 ;  butter,  per  pound,  28 
to  30 ;  eggs,  24  cents  per  dozen  ;  creamery 
butter,  30 ;  celery,  three  cents  per  bunch  ; 
cabbage,  3%  cents  per  pound;  onions,  40 
to  50  cents  per  bushel;  flour,  $3  per  100 
pounds;  chickens,  10  cents  per  pound; 
ducks,  eight;  geese,  10;  turkeys,  17. 
Dressed  pork,  11  cents  per  pound  ;  beef, 
10  to  12;  walnuts,  $1  per  bushel,  hickory- 
nuts,  $1.25.  .,  j.  mc.  A. 

Belle  Center,  O. 


.MAKE  HENS  LAY! 


more  eggs:  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

WUwl^m  iiAlllDC  LATEST  MODEL 

mANN  d  bone  cutter 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine ;  never  clogs. 
Days'  Free  Trial,  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

F.W.MA-NN  CO.,  Box  15*  MILFORD*  MASS#  ■ 


tunc 


THE  CORNING  FEED  MIXER 


thoroughly  mixes  the  feed 
so  poultry  cannot  sepa¬ 
rate  it,  but  must  eat  all  of 
it.  Hand  and  power  sizes. 
Alio  Bone  Cutters.  Send 
for  catalog.  Manufact¬ 
ured  and  sold  by 

WILSON  BROS. 
Easton,  Penna. 


125  Egg  Incubator  $1 A 
and  Brooder  To™  ""111 

If  ordered  together. 


freight  paid  east  of 
W  Kockics.  Hot  water, 

4  y  copper  tanks,  double 

19  nL  wa^ls*  double  glass 

j|  doors.  Free  catalog 

aescrioes  n  them.  Send  for  it  today. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 
Box  118_ Racine,  W!». 


Send  me  a  postal  right  now.  I 
want  to  send  you  the  most  re¬ 
markable  World’s  Cham- 
ionship  facts  ever  pub¬ 
lished— show  you  how 
to  get  into  the  prize¬ 
winning  class,  how 
to  make  more  money 
at  least  expense.  1  II 
quote  you  my  sensa¬ 
tional  direct  -  from  - 
factory  price  on  the 
6-time  winner— the 

World’s1 

Champion 
Belle  City 

— Less  Than  Losers  Cost 

I  want  to  tell  you  how 
Belle  City  won  in  10,000 
hatch-contests  year  after 
yeai — facts  about  the  win¬ 
ners,  how  they  did  it  and 
hoiv  you 
can  do  it. 

I’ll  give  you 
1,  2  or  3 
months 
homo  testt  10 
arantee,  freight 
^  ,  ffer  and  my  low 

j  pneo  proposition.  I’ll  send 
I  you  all  this  information  free 
pf  you  just  write  me  a  postal 
jnow  for  World’s  Champion 

.hatching  facts.— Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

]  Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48  Racine,  Wis.l 


Wo  ship  I  I ! 
quick  from 
8t.  Paul,  Huffalo.j 
Kansas  City  or 
llacino. 


Freight  Paid 

East  of 
the  Rockies 

to  use.  30  Days’  Trl 

{£  ' 


140  EGG  INCUBATOR 

and  140  CHICK  BROODER 

$10 


The  incubator  is  D.tk 
California  Red- 
wood,  covered*"0’ 


with  asbestos  and  galvanized 
iron;  has  triplo  walls,  copper  tank; 
nursery ;  egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready 
lal  —  money  back 


if  not  O.  K.  W  rite  for  Free  Catalog  today. 

Ironclad  Incubator  Co.,  Dept.90  Racine, Wis. 


Hatch  by  Rule 


Handy  I.ee,  the  incubator  of  cer¬ 
tainty ,  is  purely  automatic.  It  measures 
and  adapts  moisture  to  beat.  Open- 
front-poultry-house  plan.  Lee’s  scien¬ 
tific  principles  show  in  bigger  hatches,  better  chicks. 

Send  for  book  explaining  great  new  Lee  features. 

Sizes  up  to  600  eggs.  Try  Germozone  for  chick  health  and  poultry 
thrift.  Also  Lee’s  Lice  Killer  and  Egg  Maker.  All  books  free. 
GKO.  II.  FEE  COMPANY, 

1221  Harney  street,  Omaha,  Neb. 

WRITE  YOUR  NAME 

ON  A  POSTAL 


and  get  this  big  book  on  Poultry 
Raising,  free,  post-paid.  It  tells 
how  successful  poultrymen  feed, 
breed,  rear,  hatch  and  houso. 
Full  of  valuable  hints  and  helps 
you’ll  be  pleased  to  know. 

120  PAGES 

Pr&otioal  Experiences  of  Poultrymen 


Secrets 
of  oth¬ 
ers  suc- 

Plans  for  Poultry  Houses-- 
how  to  make  a  first-class 
,  brooder  out  of  a  piano  box. 
Describes  the  1913  Sand  Tray 
Prairie  State  Incubators. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co. 
406  Main  St.,  Homer  City,  Pa.l 


NCUBat 


rolled  copper  tank,  hot  water  heat,  double  disc  regu¬ 
lator,  deeb  nursery,  high  legs,  double  doors,  egg 
tester,  safety  lamp.  Special  price  $7.35.  Incubator 
and  Brooder  together  $9.85,  Frt.  pd.  E.  of  Rockies. 

Order  direct  from  this  ad  (money 
■  back  if  dissatisfied)  or  send  today 
I  for  our  interesting  big  free  book. 

^PROGRESSIVE  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box  145  Racine,  Wla 


CORNELL 

GASOLINE 

BROODER  HEATER 

Equal  to  five  Kerosene  Heaters' 

Cares  for  250  Chicks. 
Needs  little  attention. 

No  lamps  to  trim. 

No  ashes,  no  dirt,  no  soot. 
Absolutely  safe. 
Perfect  ventilation. 


PRICE  COMPLETE 

*10.92 


, CAPACITY 

250 

CHICKS 


j 


Recommended  by  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 

TREMAN,  KING  &  COMPANY 

DEPT.  201 

ITHACA.  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Poultry  Hons# 
Appliances 


The  High  Class  Incubator 
Sold  at  a  Fair  Price 

High  prices  and  big  claims  are  glvinj 
way  before  the  Queen’s  record.  Yo« 
can’t  buy  a  better  incubator  at  any  price 
The  Queen  applies  hatching  condltiom 
correctly.  Big  hatches,  chicks  come  out 
strong  and  vigorous.  Machines  costing 
$20  to  $15  do  no  better  work. 

Save  $10  to  $12 

Lei  me  send  you  my  Poultry  Guide  and  Catalog  to  show 
you  the  28  Special  Queen  Points— reasons  why  it’s  the 
best  incubator  that  can  be  built.  Built  to  last  25  year, 
and  sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Write  any  National 
Bank  in  Lincoln  about  my  standing  or  dealings.  Distrib¬ 
uting  houses  In  extreme  East  and  West  mean  quick 
deliveries.  Book  free.  Address 

P.  M.  WICKSTRTJM,  Incubator  Man,  Boxl38,  Lincoln, Nek. 
Pratt  Food  Co.,  East’n  Dist’r,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Big  Money  thisYear 
in  Poultry  and  Eggs 


,  1913  promises  to  break  all  records  in  poultry  and  egg 
profits.  Prices  are  high  now — and  will  stay  high.  Cost  of 
production  is  low.  Farmers,  their  wives  and  daughters, 
will  make  a  big  share  of  this  1913  poultry  money.  But  the 
way  to  do  it  is  to  be  rightly  equipped — with  the  right 
knowledge — with  the  right  tools  1 
“Profitable  Poultry  and  Egg  Production”  is  the  title  of 
our  big,  FREE  1913  Year  Book  that  gives  the  latest  facts, 
the  most  successful  methods,  the  most  reliable  advice  on 
poultry  raising.  It  is  worth  many  dollars  to  any  one  who 
raises  chickens. 


INCUBATORS 

Lypners  and  brooders 


are  selected  by  farmers,  who  insist  upon  a  high  standard  of 
...  .  4^--*— *-• - 


quality  in  every  tool  used  on  their  farm  1 
lia‘  ’ 


Absolutely  re- 
lable.  They  mean  high  percentage  hatches  and  chicks 
that  live — no  heat  or  moisture  troubles.  Substantial,  fire¬ 
proof,  dependable.  Write  today 
for  the  244-page  Book,  and  for  full' 
information  about  Cyphers  Com¬ 
pany  “Free  Bulletin  and  Personal 
Letter  Service,”  which  makes  ou£, 
customers  still  more  successful. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Company 
Dept.  38  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

28970 


BANNER  INCUBATORS 


represent  in  construe 


J  ion  and  improved  features 
twenty -five  years’  study  and 
work.  Better  or  more  natural 
artificial  incubation.  A  more 
durable  and  practical  machine. 
Approved,  also  recommended 
by  the  most  reliable  authoritlef. 
Sold  on  five  years’  guarantee. 

TALK  WITH  YOUR  DEALER  AB0U1 
THE  BANNER 

Hatches  Nature’s  way — ever) 
hatchable  egg.  The  chicks  art 
healthy  hatched.  They  live  anu' 
grow. 

Catalog  and  history  of  Pacts  fre«. 
It  will  pay  you  to  write. 

BANNER  INCUBATOR  Co, 
222  Blake  St.,  Baraboo,  v/is 


More  Money  fl2E  Poultry 


MOW  is  the  time  to  get  in  the  money-making  poul- 
x  try  business  with  one  of  my  Successful  Incuba¬ 
tors— only  $6.75  up.  With  the  “Successful”  no 
experiments  or  trial  hatches  are  necessary — you  can 
be  sure  of  success  every  time. 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS 

(Life  Producers) 

SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS 

(Life  Preservers) 

give  most  chicks— raise  more  chicks— and  are  guaranteed 
with  the  strongest  guarantee  ever  put  behind  any  machine 
on  the  market.  Don’t  buy  an  incubator  that  guarantees 
less  than  I  do.  Send  your  name  now  for  catalog,  low  price 
proposition,  guarantee,  and 
Free  Lessons  in  Poultry 
Raising  that  insure  success. 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO. 

00  Second  St., lies. Moines,  la. 

NOTE— Book  4tIIow  to  Raise 
48  out  of  60  Chicks”,  10c— 

Catalog  is  FREE.  Get  It. 


BUYS  NATIONAL  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER 


$8.00  Incubator  and  $4.00  Brooder  for  $10.  Don’t  pay  more. 


Strong,  Hreproot,  metal  case, 
Automatic  heat  regulator, 

Hot  water  heating  system, 
Incu 
bator 


High,  roomy  nursery, 

Cold-rolled  copper  hot  water  tank, 

Reliable  non-breakable  lamp, 

Brooder  lias  safety  lamp.  It  is  roomy,  free  from  drafts,  easy  to  clean, 
every  part  quickly  reachable.  Order  both  incubator  and  brooder  direct  from 


Spacious  egg  chamber. 
Very  sensitive  thermometer, 
Wide  dead  air  space. 


125  Chick  Brooder 
Alone  $4.00 


Alone  this  advertisement.  Wo  guarantee  satisfaction  or  you  get  all  your  money 
$8.00.  back  quick.  Brand  new  poultry  book  free.  Order  Now.  Freight  prepaid. 

THE  NATIONAL  INCUBATOR  CO.,  1285  19th  St.,  Racine,  Wi* 


1913. 
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The  Henyard. 


Analysis  of  an  Egg. 

What  is  the  chemical  analysis!  of  an  egg? 

Lynn,  Mass.  r.  g.  m.  s. 

The  chemical  composition  of  a  fresh  egg, 
as  given  in  Bulletin  No.  17  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  is  as 
follows:  Water,  65.7%,  ash,  12.2%,  pro¬ 
tein,  11.4%,  fat,  8.9%.  m.  n.  d. 


Ailing  Poultry. 

What  is  the  matter  with  one  of  my 
chickens  I  killed?  It  had  a  lump  on  its 
liver  as  big  as  a  small  hen’s  egg,  soft  and 
yellow.  h.  s. 

Ohio. 

The  soft  yellow  “lump”  that  you  ob¬ 
served  was  an  abscess,  and  if  accompanied 
by  other  whitish  spots  varying  in  size 
from  that  of  a  pin  head  to  that  of  a  wal¬ 
nut  or  larger,  it  indicated  tubercular  in¬ 
fection.  If  the  rest  of  the  liver  and  the 
other  internal  organs  were  healthy,  how¬ 
ever,  the  abscess  was  due  to  some  local  in¬ 
fection  and  did  not  indicate  any  serious 
disorder  among  your  fowls.  si.  b.  d. 


Meat  Scraps  for  Poultry. 

"Will  you  give  me  a  formula  for  makiug 
meat  scraps  for  poultry?  We  have  a  great 
deal  of  meat  that  can  be  used  up  iu  this 
way, ‘hut  it  soon  spoils,  because  of  lack  of 
proper  knowledge  in  handling  it.  a.  o. 

Warminster,  Pa. 

The  manufacturers  of  commercial  beef 
scraps  have  facilities  for  cooking  and  dry¬ 
ing  their  product  which  would  not  be 
practicable  on  a  small  scale.  Unless  you 
ean  keep  the  meat  at  your  disposal  In  a 
frozen  condition,  you  will  find  it  impossible 
to  keep  it  indefinitely,  though  its  preserva¬ 
tion  may  be  prolonged  by  packing  in 
crushed  charcoal,  or  in  ground,  unburned 
limestone.  By  keeping  it  fresh  as  long  as 
possible  and  then  cooking  it,  or  by  grind¬ 
ing  it  and  mixing  it  with  dry  wheat  bran, 
you  will  also  prolong  its  usableness. 

M.  B.  D. 


Diarrhoea  in  Fowls. 

Some  of  my  hens  are  troubled  with 
diarrbcea ;  the  droppings  are  yellow  and 
very  thin.  I  have  about  60  hens ;  I  feed 
three  quarts  buckwheat  iu  morning,  two 
quarts  steamed  oats  at  noon  and  three 
quarts  shelled  corn  at  night,  with  dry 
mash  before  them  all  the  time  which  con¬ 
tains  one  quart  bran,  one  of  middlings  and 
one-half  of  cornmeal ;  pumpkins  once  or 
twice  a  week  and  a  very  little  beef  scraps. 

New  York.  w.  n. 

Too  much  pumpkin,  or  an  excessive 
amount  of  beef  scrap,  particularly  if  the 
latter  is  of  poor  quality,  might  cause  the 
diarrhoea  of  your  fowls ;  there  is  nothing 
in  the  other  feeds  mentioned  that  should 
produce  this  effect.  The  beef  scrap  should 
be  the  first  thing  to  come  under  suspicion, 
and  should  be  carefully  inspected  to  see 
that  it  has  not  become  musty  or  spoiled. 

M.  B.  D. 


Fowls  in  Small  Run. 

Can  I  keep  100  chickens  on  a  lot  of 
ground  60x150  feet,  with  building  of  300 
square  feet?  I  have  one  house  10x24  and 
three  others  smaller.  What  kind  of  poul¬ 
try  would  be  best  suited  for  so  small  a 
place?  T.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

You  may  easily  keep  100  fowls  on  a  plot 
of  that  size  and  in  buildings  having  a 
floor  area  of  300  square  feet.  You  will 
find  it  necessary,  however,  to  pay  greater 
attention  to  cleanliness  of  the  buildings, 
and  to  spade  or  plow  up  the  run  more 
frequently  than  if  you  had  larger  quarters. 
Any  one  of  the  larger  breeds,  such  as  the 
Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks,  or  R.  I.  Reds 
would  be  satisfactory,  as  they  do  not  re¬ 
quire  high  fences  to  restrain  them,  or,  if 
you  wish  to  enclose  the  run  with  fence 
10  or  12  feet  iu  height,  you  ean  keep  the 
more  active  breeds  of  the  Leghorn  type. 

M.  B.  D. 


Concrete  Poultry  House. 

I  am  about  to  erect  a  concrete  poultry 
house  which  I  wish  to  be  rat-proof,  but  I 
do  not  want  a  concrete  floor.  Will  walls 
sunk  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  be  deep  enough  to  keep  them  out? 
My  idea  is  to  use  the  lumber  that  I  will 
need  for  the  interior  work  for  moulds  for 
the  concrete  walls.  How  long  would  the 
concrete  have  to  stand  before  I  could  re¬ 
move  the  moulds?  I  have  no  gravel  on  this 
farm,  but  plenty  of  clean  sand  which  is 
full  of  pebbles  up  to  one-half  inch  in 
diameter.  Would  this  make  a  strong  wall? 

Pasadena,  Md.  H.  b. 

A  wall  extending  two  feet  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground  should  be  rat-proof. 
Several  factors,  particularly  the  amount  of 
water  contained,  influence  the  rapidity  with 
which  concrete  sets.  The  drier  the'  work 
the  quicker  it  sets,  and  the  more  difficult 
the  making  of  a  good  job.  If  your  idea  is 
to.  make  a  solid  wall  of  concrete,  sand  alone 
will  not  be  satisfactory,  as  it  will  be  de¬ 
ficient  in  strength,  and  would  require  much 
more  cement  than  a  mixture  containing 
gravel  or  broken  stone.  Gravel  beds  are 
frequently  found  which  contain  a  sufli- 
cient  proportion  of  sand  to  make  a  good 
mixture,  but  sand  alone  should  be  used 
when  cement  mortar  is  made  to  plaster 
over  metal  lath  or  other  permanent  foun¬ 
dation. 

M.  B.  D. 

Dry  Mash  Formula. 

Can  you  tell  me  value  of  this  mash 
for  egg  production  and  not  for  breeding : 
200  pounds  of  scraps  :  200  pounds  of  bran  : 
100  pounds  of  fine  feed;  100  pounds  of 
ground  Alfalfa ;  100  pounds  of  meal ;  one 
bag  of  ground  oats ;  100  pounds  of  gluten  ; 
50  pounds  charcoal ;  100  pounds  linseed 
meal?  This  mash  is  before  them  all  the 
time.  I  feed  whole  grain  iu  the  morning, 
two  quarts  of  oats,  two  quarts  of  wheat 
and  four  quarts  of  corn  on  the  ear  broken 
in  pieces.  This  is  fed  to  a  pen  of  100  hens, 
what  do  you  think  of  this  method  of  feed- 
inf •  I  have  not  had  very  good  success  as 
yet.  My  hens  are  -a  cross  between  White 
Rock  and  White  Leghorn.  g  s 

Whitman,  Mass. 

We  see  nothing  to  criticise  in  your  dry 
mash  formula,  save  possibly  its  complexity 
and  cost.  The  following  dry  mash  reconi- 


mended  by  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station 
is  more  simple,  and  we  think  that  you  will 
find  it  cheaper :  60  pounds  cornmeal,  60 
pounds  wheat  middlings,  30  pounds  wheat 
bran,  10  pounds  Alfalfa  meal,  10  pounds 
oil  meal,  50  pounds  beef  scrap,  and  one 
pound  of  salt.  Your  whole  grain  should 
be  fed  in  deep  litter  twice  daily,  giving  a 
little  more  than  one-half  at  night ;  grit, 
oyster  shell  and  charcoal  should  be  always 
before  them,  clean  water  should  be  always 
accessible,  and  green  or  succulent  food 
should  also  be  provided.  M.  B.  d. 


Trouble  with  Barred  Rock  Pullets. 

I  am  having  some  trouble  with  my 
Barred  Rock  pullets ;  yesterday  I  found 
one  dead  on  the  dropping  boards  of  the 
oost  and  later  I  noticed  one  very  sick, 
eyes  closed,  etc.  I  took  her  in  the  house 
and  gave  her  small  doses  of  kerosene  and 
later  some  castor  oil.  She  seems  likely 

to  pull  through.  I  have  been  feeding 
grain  in  the  morning  and  evening,  two 
parts  corn,  one  part  wheat,  one  part  oats 
and  a  bran  mash  at  noon  and  I  put  stock 
beets  in  the  coop  for  them  to  pick  at.  It 
is  possible  that  during  the  cold  weather 
the  beets  may  have  frozen  in  the  coop. 
Both  birds  seemed  lively  the  night  before 
and  their  combs  are  red  and  bright.  They 
seem  to  like  the  stock  beets  but  one  of 

our  neighbors  told  me  he  had  a  cow  die 
from  eating  frozen  beets,  and  has  never 
fed  them  since.  f.  h.  f. 

Maple  Plain,  Minn. 

It  would  be  difficult  from  the  insuffi¬ 

cient  data  that  you  give  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  trouble  with  your  pul¬ 
lets ;  your  grain  ration  is  all  right,  and 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  trouble  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  feeding  of  frozen  beets, 
as  a  matter  of  precaution,  however,  it 
would  be  well  to  avoid  this,  and  your 
idea  of  giving  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil 
to  cleanse  out  the  digestive  tract  of  any 
fowl  showing  symptoms  of  trouble  is  a 
good  one.  _  m.  b.  d. 


Late  Pullets  ;  Care  of  Manure ;  Frosted  Combs 

1.  I  have  a  number  of  late-hatched 
Plymouth  Rock  pullets  weighing  about 
three  pounds  each,  and  am  in  a  quandary 
what  to  do  with  them.  Would  it  pay  best 
to  sell  them  now  for  what  they  will  bring 
for  eating,  or  keep  them  for  laying  later? 
They  will  hardly  lay  before  Spring.  2. 
Will  hen  manure  lose  its  virtue  by  being 
spread  on  the  ground  in  Winter  around 
trees,  etc.?  3.  Do  frosted  combs  affect 
cockerels  badly  for  breeding  purposes  after 
the  combs  are  all  healed?  c.  h.  p. 

Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 

1.  If  these  pullets  are  of  a  good  laying 
strain  and  well  developed  for  their  age, 
they  should  be  worth  more  as  future  layers 
than  for  meat.  Under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  I  should  advise  keeping  them.  2. 
While  it  is  better  to  keep  hen  manure 
under  shelter  with  a  sufficient  amount  of 
absorbent  material  to  keep  it  dry,  I  doubt 
there  being  any  material  loss  where  it  is 
spread  upon  ground  sufficiently  level  to 
prevent  washing  during  the  Spring  thaws. 
3.  Frosted  combs  will  not  injure  fowls, 
save  from  a  cosmetic  standpoint,  after  they 
are  healed  and  the  soreness  is  gone. 

M.  B.  D. 


Cows  are  selling  here  for  $30  to  $50 
per  head ;  butter,  35  to  40  cents ;  cheese, 
18  to  22;  eggs,  strictly  fresh,  50  cents  per 
dozen ;  potatoes,  50 ;  apples,  40 ;  onions, 
90;  cabbage,  $3.50  per  ton;  popcorn.  $1 
per  bushel.  c.  e.  h. 

Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

Cows,  fresh,  $40  to  $60 ;  heifers,  18 
months  old,  $20  to  $25;  calves,  veal,  7  Yu 
to  eight  cents  per  pound ;  dressed  beef, 
eight  to  nine  cents;  hogs,  dressed,  nine; 
butter,  30 ;  eggs.  26 ;  poultry,  live,  10 
apples,  60 ;  potatoes.  60 ;  oats,  45 ;  corn, 
70;  wheat,  $1;  buckwheat,  60;  hay  at  auc¬ 
tion,  $15.  c.  o. 

Chicora,  Pa. 

_ Draft  horses  from  $200  to  $250 ;  cows, 
$50  to  $75;  hogs,  7%  ;  pigs,  eight  weeks 
old,  $3.50 ;  calves,  eight  cents  a  pound ; 
wheat,  90 ;  oats,  30 ;  corn,  41 ;  potatoes, 
50 ;  apples,  75  ;  hay,  $11  in  mow,  $13.50 
on  track;  butter,  25;  lard,  12%;  eggs,  2S  ; 
chickens,  10 ;  turkeys,  17.  Milk,  $1.85 
per  100  at  condensery ;  six  cents  a  quart 
when  sold  by  quart.  Cherries,  $2  a 
bushel ;  peaches,  $2.25  ;  pears,  $1  ;  Damson 
plums,  $2.25  a  bushel ;  tomatoes,  25  cents 
a  bushel ;  onions.  60 ;  cabbage,  two  cents 
a  head.  Quite  a  good  nmnv  silos  were 
built  in  this  county  last  Fall.  Prospect 
for  wheat  and  rye  in  this  county  good : 
corn  all  in  crib,  quite  a  good  deal'  of  Fall 
plowing  done.  Feed  of  all  kinds  plentiful ; 
stock  doing  well.  Our  first  snow  on 
ground  now ;  had  a  very  nice  Fall  with 
very  little  rain  up  till  now.  w.  b.  s. 

Union  Co.,  O. 


One  Hatch  FREE 

The  nquareat  incubator  offer  ever  made.  We  do  ible  bo- 
cause  we  know  the  UNIT O-IN VINCIBLE  HATCHER 

Hatches  More  Chicks  at  the  Least  Cost  Per  Chick. 

Trv  It,  and  If  it  don’t  produce  more  chicks,  stronger 
chicks,  healthier  chicks  at  less  cost 
than  any  other  incubator — Send  it 
bock. 

Write  to-day  for  our  Mg  money  sav¬ 
ing  proposition.  Til K  UNITED  FAC¬ 
TORIES  COMPANY,  401  United  Facto¬ 
ries  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ECONOMY  SILO 


Our  simpleyet  perfect-fitting  doors 
forming  air-tight  silo,  entirely  pr« 
vent  possibility  of  ensilage  spoiling 
Quick,  easy  adjustment  withou 
hammer  or  wrench.  Free  access. 

Every  silo  easy  to  erect.  Seasoue 
white  pine  or  cypress  staves.  Refine 
iron  hoops  form  easy  ladder. 

\\  rite  for  free  catalogue  with  proc 
of  our  claims  from  delighted  users. 

ECONOMY  SILO  A  MFC.  CO.. 

Box  38.J  Frederick,  Md. 


sIle-250  Rose  and  Single  Com!)  R.  I.  Red 

Yearling  Cocks  and  Hens,  Cockerels  and  Pullets 
raised:  males,  $2.50  to  $5.00  each;  females 
J1.50  to  $3.00  each.  Can  he  returned  if  not  satisfai 

tory.  ROANOKE  POULTRY  FARM,  Sewell,  New  Jers 


C  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BREEDING  STOCK  FOR  SALE— Layi 
3i  result  of  many  years  breeding.  Sele 

eu  hens  and  cockerels.  Prices  reasonable,  consists 
with  quality.  SPECIAL  OFFER— Breeding  pen  of  15  He 
&1  Cockerel  for  $20.00.  A.  K.  McGRAW,  Hagerstown,  h 


Pale  Girls 

AND - 


1 

♦ 
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Frail  Women 

sometimes  suffer  discomfort 
and  contract  colds  because 
their  blood  is  thin  or  insuf¬ 
ficient,  but  if  all  such  people 
could  fully  realize  the  blood- 
making  properties  of  Scott's 
Emulsion  they  would  cast 
false  prejudice  aside  and  ap¬ 
propriate  its  benefits. 

Scott's  Emulsion  is  an 
easily  digested,  concentrated, 
nourishing  food  of  the  highest 
efficacy  which  is  promptly 
converted  into  rich,  pure, 
energizing  blood. 

Every  Drop  is  Wholesome — 

Without  Alcohol  or  Opiate. 

Scott  &  Bowne.  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  12-127 


/CORN  BOOK  FREES 

on  testing  seed,  preparing  ensilage, 
size  of  silo  required,  etc.  Also  inter¬ 
esting  literature  on  the 

CRAINE  PATENT  TRIPLE  WALL  SILO 

Air-tight,  frost,  weatherand  waterproof. 

THE  W.  L.  SCOTT  LUMBER  CO. 

63  Main  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

529-544  Watkins  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Keep  a  Few  Hens 

R.  C.  Black  Minorca  Pullets,  the  kind  that  lay  those 
large,  chalk-white  eggs,  and  lots  of  them,  they  are 
regular  egg  machines  and  sure  winners. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS  R.  0.  24  ATHENS,  PA. 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

Our  strains  have  always  been  known  as  heavy 
layers  and  choice  market  producers.  Our  recent 
winnings  at  the  great  shows  demonstrate  our  exhi¬ 
bition  quality.  Get  in  on  the  ground  floor  with  this 
combination.  8.  O.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  P.  Rocks,  W. 
vv  yandotte*  and  Salmon  Faverolles,  Leghorn 
Cockerels  for  sale. 

EVERGREEN  POULTRY  FARM 
Tel.  connection.  Chappaqua,  Westchester  Co.  N.  Y. 


EVERY  LOUSY  HEN 

is  losing  real  money  for  you.  Every  egg  you  don’t 
get  is  so  much  money  lost  Stop  that  leak  1  Hens 
tormented  with  lice  can’t  he  expected  to  lay  eggs. 
You  can  keep  them  free  of  lice  with  one  application 
a  year,  and  Circular  61  tells  you  how.  Sent  Free 
Write  us  today. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

181  Franklin  Street  New  York 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs 

Carefully  Selected  from  Pure  Strata  Stock 
Our  esrgs  guaranteed  80$  fertile  ;  our 
chicks  warranted  full  count  and  vigorous. 
Buy  your  spring  stock  from  us — it  pays. 
D-.*  ae  Chicks — $150  per  1000;  $17  per 
r rices  100;  $9  per  50.  Eggs— $60  per 
1000  ;  $7  per  100  :  $4  per  50  ;  $1.50  per  15. 
Write  Today  for  Descriptive  Folder 
CROSSWICKS  POULTRY  FARM 
Chas.  W*  Brick,  Prop.,  Box  D,  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Healthy,  vigorous,  from  heavy  laying  stock. 
Guaranteed  full  count  aud  satisfactory. 
Place  your  order  NOW — and  avoid  the  rush. 

Hatching  Eggs  Breeding  Stock 
S.  C.W.  Leghorns.  White  aud  Barred  Hock*. 
All  eggs  and  stock  guaranteed. 

Write  for  big  new  catalog :  “Tywacana. 
Quality.”  Gives  full  description  and  pricegt 
TYWACANA  farms  POULTRY  CO. 

A.  E.  Wright.  Supt. 

Box  68,  Farniingdale,  Long  Island,  N.  Y 


farms' 

POULTRY  CO. 

V  -  ».  •  MAUD 

4 1 


Day-Old  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs  Ssjr°- 

in  advance.  Send  no  money  till  just  before  ship¬ 
ment.  We  ship  any  distance.  Guarantee  safe  de¬ 
livery.  We  take  the  risk.  Pittsfield  Barred  Rocks 
mature  earliest,  are  heaviest  la  vers.  Get  our  great 
free  book,  ”  Money  Making  Poultry.” 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM  CO. 
416  Main  Street  Pittsfield,  Maine 


S.  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hoff  s  baby  chicks  are  hatched  brim  full  of  “  Vital- 
lty  ’  and  are  bound  to  live  and  grow.  Quality  egg 
producers  as  well  as  exhibition  type.  Also  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Get  your  chick  orders  booked  NOW. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Also  eggs  for  hatching! 
EXPERT  CUSTOM  HATCHING  at  reasonable 
charges.  24  yea  vs  experience  inartificialineubation. 
Candee  mammoth  and  Prairie  State  incubators 
used.  Write  for  my  booklet  and  reasonable  prices. 
D.C.R.HOFF,  Lock  Box  115Neshanic  Station,  N.J. 

BabyChicksl2cEach 

front  free  range  selected  8.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Prompt  delivery.  A  hatch  every  week.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $6.00  per  100. 
Reductions  on  orders  over  100.  Circular  free. 

CHAS.  R.  STONE, 

Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,N.  Y. 

AlacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1844 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


B 


ROWN’ 

Bronchial 

TROCHE 

For  Bronchitis 


S 


Nothing  better  for  the  congh  of  bronchitiB  and  asthma, 
hoarseness  and  throat  irritation.  Used  over  fiO  years. 

25c.  60c,  $1.00.  Sample  Free. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON  Boston.  Mass, 


Erickson  Leg 

Arms,  Crutches,  Stockings, 

SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS. 

£•  if.  Erickson  Artificial  Limb  Co., 
19  Wash  At. .No#, Minneapolis.  Minn* 


Does  not  chafe,  overheat 
or  draw  end  of  stump. 
Send  for  Catalog. 


Largest  Limb 
in  World. 


IIAMM0TH  BRONZE  TURKEYS-One-fonrth  wild,  20  to 
hi  26  lb.  toms  $7.  12  to  14  lb.  hens  15. 

JOSEPH  E.  JANNEY,  Brookeville,  Montgomery  Co.,  Maryland 

Mammoth  White  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

purebred,  large,  vigorous  White  Wyandotte  win¬ 
ners.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS  from  Prize  Winners.  Eggs  in  sea- 
u  sen.  Stamp.  MRS. H.C’HUMBLEY,  Draper,  Va, 


Fnr  <sah»-74FRTCAN  GEESE  AND  ANCONA S. 
ror  oa,e  WM.  H.  WARCUP,  West  Branch,  N.  Y. 


White  Emden  Geese  and  Ganders 

extra  fine  at  a  bargain  through  December. 
MAPLE  COVE  FARM.  R.  D.  24,  ATHENS.  PA. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels  and  I.B.  Drakes  Cheap.  Eggs  for 
hatching.  Catalog  free.  G.  F. Williamson,  Flanders,  N.J. 


For  Salpv.5IL  B/1RRED  P-  rock  and  w.  wyandotte 

rVj  COCKERELS.  Strong,  vigorous  breeders 

of  fine  quality  at  $2.50.  Dr.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

SAI  F'-Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
*  Cockerels.  $1.50  each  or  flvo 

for  $5.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 

BUREBUEI)  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 
1  —Choice  April  hatched  Cockerels.  Orders  taken 
for  April  day-old  chicks.  John  Lorton  Lee,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

P0ULTR  YME  N'7ven<*  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

LAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA. 

75  SELECTED  S.  C.  W.  LEGHOKN 
COCKERELS.  One  of  the  best,  laying 
strains  in  existence.  Large  white  eggs  and  large 
white  birds.  J.  M.  CASE,  GUboa,  N.  Y. 

SPLENDID  S  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  fromthehome 
0f  1  io  fen  Lli;  ’  Record  234  eggs  in  10  months 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

.  ®®st,.Twln>n-  stock.  Cockerels  and  Pullets  at 
$l.o0.  la  eggs  for  $1,00,  SLAYMAKER  8  SON,  Wyoming,  Del. 

BURNETT'S  BLACK  BEAUTY  MINORCAS-Ahsolutely  un¬ 
qualified.  Our  White  Holland  Turkeys  are  the 
largest  ever  raised.  We  win  all  large  show'  Send 
card  for  circular.  Coldenham  Poultry  Yards.  Rocklet,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYAkDOTTES«y^M.“AJ-- 

SUPERIOR  BABY  CHIX-?0S?aSi.K! 

-6-page  booklet  free.  100.000  chick  capacity.  Order 
®*vly  to  assure  prompt  delivery.  TAYLOR’S 
POL  LTR\  YARDS,  Box  R,  Lyons.  New  York. 


R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

st0.ck  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX- 
I,;>Rr.  Eggs  tor  hatching.  Mating  list  on  reanest 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  y! 

S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  10c  each 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  No  order  too  large  or  too 
small.  Hatching  eggs  by  the  setting  or  thousand; 

ScK,l"NuTA'io.S'r,“  Md. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

OF  rxrSUAI.  QUALITY  AND  VIGOR 
FOR  SALE  CHEAP— Desirous  of  quitting 
...  the  Poultry  Business. 

PLEASANT  POULTRY  FARM,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

Prize  Winning  Strains-^'1'6',®',5’  Pul; 

lings,  $1.25  and  upwards.  White  Leghorns,  Brown 
Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds.Barrod  Rocks  .White 
Wyandottes.  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Catalog 
gratis.  E.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Hiverdale,  N .  J? 

Pullets  and  Yearlings  For  Sale 

w  AS"1  and  May  Sin«le  Comb  white  Leghorn  Pul¬ 
lets.  1 00  selected  yearlings.  Every  bird  guaranteed 
purebred,  healthy  and  vigorous. 

SUNNY  HILL  FARM  Elemington,  N.  J. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

Breeders  and  shippers  for  20  years  of  high-class  S  C.  w 
tfkhorna  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Baby  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs  our  specialty.  Correspondence  invited. 

EGG 

STRAIN'  _ 

Standard  bred,  red  to  the  skin.  Eggs  for  hatching 
tnn0U'omi0f  a,n.f.t$10-00  P«1’  S(R-  Go)  Utility  $6.00  per 
pulled, Vah“chfcfsai'aUteed  Cockereis-  Yearlings. 
AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  II. 

Hone's  Crescent  Strain  of  Rose  Comb 

Rhode  Island  Reds~Fl%h  ilasJ  ®xWbitica 

v,!,- ,  birds,  bred  from  exhi- 

eta.  tings,  also  choice  breeding  birds  bred  from 
afvv-L-1  y.50IS'  kvery  bird  sold  on  approval.  D.  K 
HONK,  Crescent  Hall  Farm,  sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

COCKERELS-^11  White  and  Barred 

,  ,  Rocks,  $1.50  each.  E"cs 

GET  YOUR  COCKERELS  NOW 

Barred  and  Buff  Rock,  R.  &  S.  C. 
rveds,  and  White  Wyandottes 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS  -  R.  D  24  -  ATHENS,  PA 

Ufpqf  Rnolf  “Profitable  Poultry,"  128 
lyOl  UUUn  pa^s  practical  fects.  iso  beauti¬ 
ful  pictures.  Latest  improved  methods  to  raise 
poultry.  All  about  world’s  famous  Kuuuer  Ducks, 

,  52other  varieties  pure  bred  poultry.  This  Book,  low¬ 
est  prices,  fowls,  ecKS,  incunators.  etc., only  5  cents. 

BERRY'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  47,  Clarinda,Iowa 


Austin’s  200  STRAIN  S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 


55  BREEDS 


Pure-Bred 
Chickens,  Ducks, 
Geese,  Turkeys, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Collie 
Dogs.  Send  4c  for  large  Poultry'  book 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

M.M.  HINIKER,  Box  98  Mankato,  Minn. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

According  to  a  recent  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  the  States 
have  no  power  to  annul  contracts  be¬ 
tween  railroads  and  shippers  limiting 
the  liability  for  loss  of  interstate  ship¬ 
ments.  The  same  court  held  that  State 
laws  penalizing  railroads  for  failure  to 
furnish  cars  for  the  shipment  of  goods 
could  not  be  enforced.  The  court  held 
that  the  railroad  or  express  company 
was  responsible  under  the  Federal  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  law  for  the  valuation 
shown  in  the  shipping  receipt.  Hence 
when  shipping  by  express  or  freight 
from  one  State  to  another,  be  sure  to 
give  the  full  and  true  value  of  the  ship¬ 
ment. 

Our  attention  is  called  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph  from  Mr.  Myrick’s  North¬ 
west  Homestead,  edited  by  Clifford 
Willis,  of  recent  fame  through  the  stock 
promotion  scheme  of  the  International 
Farms  Company.  Listen  to  the  virtue 
of  it : 

Give  a  wide  berth  to  promoters,  manipu¬ 
lators  and  others  who  seek  to  exploit  the  • 
great  idea  of  cooperative  finance  for  the 
benefit  of  their  own  pockets  instead  of 
insuring  the  most  effective  results  to  bor¬ 
rowers  and  lenders  at  the  least  possible 
expense.  Cooperative  land  credit  is  not 
run  for  profit  to  middlemen.  It  is  a 
strictly  cooperative  effort  by  borrowers  to 
employ  their  lands  as  the  basis  for  mort¬ 
gage  bonds  that  investors  will  seek. 

In  view  of  the  recent  stock  promotion 
schemes  put  up  to  farmers  by  Editor 
Willis  and  his  principal,  Myrick,  one 
wonders  whether  this  is  the  fervor  of 
a  repentant  sinner  or  the  confession  of 
a  frightened  accomplice  turned  State’s 
evidence. 

As  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable 
paper,  where  advertisements  of  impossible 
things  are  put  in  their  true  light,  what 
of  the  inclosed  and  the  oft  heralded  Giant 
Himalaya  berry?  I  took  the  inclosed  clip¬ 
ping  from  a  well-known  fruit  paper.  If 
it  is  in  the  line  with  such  notices  as  you 
often  give,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  a  word 
from  you.  E.  S.  v.  L. 

Massachusetts. 

The  Berrydale  Experiment  Gardens, 
Holland,  Mich.,  have  been  making  won¬ 
derful  claims  for  this  berry  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  The  only  other  nursery¬ 
man  with  hardihood  enough  to  boom  it 
has  been  one  who  has  established  a  rep¬ 
utation  for  booming  anything  new  that 
might  create  a  small-sized  sensation. 
This  berry,  while  it  has  been  on  the 
market  for  some  two  or  three  seasons, 
is  practically  unknown  to  the  trade  or 
to  fruit  growers  generally  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  lias  been  boomed 
on  the  strength  of  its  behavior  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  other  Pacific  Coast  States, 
while  it  does  not  stand  the  cold  climate 
well,  and  is  not  equal  in  quality  to  the 
old-time  varieties. 

Day  after  day  letters  pour  in  here  en¬ 
closing  circulars  of  Dr.  George  E.  Cou- 
tant.  This  man  mentions  in  his  circu¬ 
lar  64  troubles  which  he  is  ready  to 
cure — but  his  stronghold  is  deafness. 
You  will  probably  give  us  credit  for 
some  knowledge  of  “guff.”  While  not 
pretending  to  be  an  expert,  we  know 
“guff”  when  we  see  it,  and  the  sample 
which  this  Dr.  Coutant  sends  out  will 
rank  high  in  the  scale  of  points.  His 
strong  point  is  a  “home  treatment.”  This 
costs  $5,  but  if  you  send  him  one  dol¬ 
lar  he  will  accept  it,  and  let  you  pay 
the  rest  later. 

A  victim  of  deafness  who  has  studied 
the  disease  and  undergone  real  treat¬ 
ment  cannot  help  being  saddened  by  the 
letters  which  our  afflicted  readers  write. 
Our  constant  advice  is  never  to  send  as 
much  as  five  cents  to  Dr.  Coutant  or 
any  other  man  who  claims  that  he  can 
help  your  hearing  without  a  personal 
examination.  Any  man  who  says  he 
can  cure  a  disease  like  deafness  with¬ 
out  examining  your  ear  in  person  is  a 
fake.  He  knows  better  if  he  knows 
anything  about  medicine.  We  would 
not  under  any  circumstances  patronize 
any  such  “experts”  with  their  home 
treatments  and  so-called  guarantee. 
These  men  are  after  your  money,  and 
two  to  one  they  will  do  your  ears  far 
more  harm  than  good.  Once  for  all, 
let  Dr.  Coutant  and  the  other  deafness 
cure  guffers  alone. 

Some  agricultural  papers  have  dropped 
their  prices  almost  to  the  infinitesimal 
point,  but  no  one  will  be  the  gainer  in 
the  long  run.  A  paper  that  is  not  worth 
at  least  a  dollar  a  year  is  not  worth  taking 
as  a  geiteral  proposition.  If  you  change 
your  prices  make  it  one  fifty  per.  c.  n. 

New  York. 

“No  one  will  be  the  gainer  in  the  long 
run.”  How  many  realize  the  full  truth 
and  force  of  that  statement?  Many  do; 
many  more  do  not.  You  can  get  many 
papers  for  the  service  of  taking  them 
out  of  the  post  office,  and  others,  as  this 


correspondent  says,  at  almost  nothing. 
But  how  much  real  service  do  you  ex¬ 
pect  from  a  hired  man  who  gets  all  or 
the  greater  part  of  his  wages  from  your 
neighbor?  Don't  you  expect  him  to  give 
his  best  service  to  the  man  who  pays 
him  his  wages?  The  publisher  is  in  a 
sense  a  hired  man.  He  must  have  reve¬ 
nue  to  run  his  business.  He  has  two 
sources  of  legitimate  revenue — subscrib¬ 
ers  and  honest  advertising.  But  no  paper 
to-day  can  exist  on  honest  advertising 
alone,  any  more  than  it  can  exist  on 
subscriptions  alone,  at  present  adjust¬ 
ment  of  subscription  prices.  If  the  pub¬ 
lisher  gets  little  or  no  subscription  reve¬ 
nue,  lie  must  accept  dishonest  and  de¬ 
ceptive  advertising,  and  that  is  what  he 
does.  If  the  advertiser  furnishes  the 
publisher  with  all  the  revenue,  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  pays  the  wages  of  the  publisher 
and  gets  the  service.  In  such  cases,  if 
the  paper  lives,  the  subscribers  as  a  class 
pay  indirectly  a  big  price  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  reading  a  paper,  published  pre¬ 
sumably  for  their  interest,  but  really  in 
the  interest  of  the  advertisers,  good  or 
bad,  who  furnish  the  wages  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  If  a  farmer  wants  a  paper  to 
serve  his  interests  first,  last  and  all  the 
time,  he  must  expect  to  pay  a  fair  price 
for  it.  Not  a  single  one  of  the  class 
of  papers  that  come  to  our  desk  fail  to 
carry  advertisements  that  The  R.  ^J.-Y. 
has  refused,  and  some  of  them  carry 
whole  volumes  of  it.  An  individual  fam¬ 
ily  may  escape  their  allurements,  but  the 
fact  that  the  papers  continue  to  exist 
is  proof  that  the  people  who  read  the 
papers  patronize  the  shady  advertise¬ 
ments  and  lose  more  money  than  the 
cost  of  a  reliable  paper. 

The  owner  selling  pays  our  commission. 

The  above  is  a  statement  made  in 
cold  type  in  the  catalog  of  the  E.  A. 
Strout  Farm  Agency,  47  West  34th 
street,  New  York  City,  whose  business 
is  the  selling  of  farms.  Now,  listen  to 
this : 

On  April  1,  1909,  I  bought  a  farm  in 
Bucks  County,  l’a..  through  the  E.  A. 
Strout  Farm  Agency  for  $3,000.  The 
owner’s  price  for  the  farm  was  $2,000. 
They  made  $1,000  out  of  me  as  commis¬ 
sion.  The  agent  told  me  at  the  time  I 
looked  at  the  place  that  the  price  asked 
was  the  owner’s  price,  which  of  course 
was  not  true.  After  I  had  settled  for  the 
farm,  the  former  owner  told  me  that  he 
got  only  $2,000  for  the  farm.  Many  others 
iu  this  section  have  been  caught  in  the 
same  way.  J.  e. 

We  asked  the  Strout  Company  about 
this  and  they  replied  that  they  held  the 
property  he  purchased  on  an  option  and 
that  the  amount  of  their  profits  was  in 
accordance  with  the  option.  We  then 
asked  them  how  they  reconciled  this 
statement  with  the  assurance  in  their 
catalog  that  the  seller  pays  the  commis¬ 
sion.  They  sent  our  letter  to  their  at¬ 
torney,  and  he  replied  that  he  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  say  to  us  that  the  Strout 
Company  will  not  furnish  any  more  in¬ 
formation  concerning  complaints  unless 
made  as  a  legal  demand,  which  would 
mean  a  suit  in  court. 

We  are  both  sorry  and  glad  that  the 
Strout  Company  has  finally  taken  this 
stand.  Sorry  because  we  have  scores  of 
such  complaints  which  we  would  like  to 
adjust  for  the  interest  of  our  friends; 
glad  because  we  think  it  to  the  interest 
of  the  public  that  the  people  should 
know  the  basis  on  which  this  concern 
sells  farms.  Some  years  back  we  dis¬ 
covered  that  this  company  was  induc¬ 
ing  farmers  to  sign  printed  contracts 
that  bound  the  farmer  to  pay  them  a 
commission  when  the  farm  was  sold  by 
the  farmer  himself  or  through  another 
agent,  or  if  he  withdrew  it  from  the 
Strout  Company  for  any  reason.  The 
farmer  seldom  read  the  contract  and 
often  did  not  know  this  condition.  He 
was  not  given  a  copy  of  it.  We  could 
not  stand  for  any  such  deals  as  that 
and  refused  to  carry  the  advertising 
after  discovering  the  conditions.  Since 
then  we  induced  them  to  settle  three 
complaints  from  buyers  for  complaints 
similar  to  the  above,  except  that  this 
was  a  cash  transaction,  while  the  other 
sales  were  closed  so  that  the  Strout 
Company  got  mortgage  notes  for 
enough  of  the  purchase  price  to  cover 
their  share  of  the  deal.  In  one  case 
we  recovered  $500,  on  the  second  $800 
and  the  third  for  $1,000.  We  have 
made  no  reference  to  these  cases  here¬ 
tofore,  because  they  were  adjusted  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  buyers,  and  the 
Strout  Company  assured  us  that  they 
were  exceptional  cases.  We  have  sev¬ 
eral  unsettled  complaints  now  on  file. 
Later  on  we  will  give  the  details  of  them. 
In  the  meantime  if  anyone  wants  to  get 
“back  to  the  land”  bad  enough  to  pay 
the  Strout  Company  50  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  land  for  the  privilege  of 
buying  a  farm  through  them,  we  have 
no  objection;  but  we  want  intending 
buyers  to  know  the  game. 


More  profit  per  acre 

HOW? 


Manufacturers  have  found  that  their 
costs  per  unit  of  production  whether  it  be  a 
pair  of  shoes,  a  machine  or  a  yard  of  cloth, 
are  reduced  by  increasing  the  output  of  the 
factory.  The  same  principle  applies  on  the 
farm.  Increasing  the  yield  per  acre  reduces 
the  cost  per  bushel,  thus  making  more  profit. 
Increased  production  chiefly  depends  on 
increased  available  fertility  which  is  obtained 
by  the  use  of  high  grade  fertilizers. 


BOWKER’S 


spring  fertilizer.  We  want  you  to 


Bowker’s  Fertilizers  are 

high  grade  and  available. 
They  are  active,  sure,  and 
well  backed  by  forty  years  of 
experience,  the  best  of  mater¬ 
ials  and  facilities  and  prompt 
service.  A  suitable  fertilizer 
for  every  crop  and  adapted  to 
every  pocketbook. 

We  want  Agents  in  unoc¬ 
cupied  territory.  Write  today 
for  prices  and  terms;  this  may 
mean  a  good  business  for  you 
if  you  act  at  once. 

Write  anyway  for  our 
illustrated  catalogue  and 
calendar  before  you  buy  your 
know  what  we  can  do. 


BOWKER 


FERTILIZER 

COMPANY 


80  Lyman  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  46  Chatham  Street,  Boston,  Malt, 
63  Trinity  PI.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1218  2nd.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 

Original  and  largest  manufacturers  of  special  fertilizers. 


& 


BEST  MAPLE  SYRUP  EVAPORATOR 

XTOT  a  single  feature  of  our  Maple  Evaporator 
can  be  dispensed  with.  Simplest  and  most 
economical  way  of 
making  M  aple 
Syrup.  Produces 
highest  quality, 
which  brings  the! 
most  money.  Made* 
in  22  sizes  for  large  \ 
and  small  groves. 

Write  for  catalog 
and  state  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Champlain  Ave.,  N.  TV.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Dirip  Silos 

Are  Manufactured  Not  Assembled  Silos 

Highest  grade  material — air 
tight  doors— permanent  ladder 
—genuine  wood  preservative- 
easy  to  erect — built  for  long, 
continued  service  and  sold 
direct.  Send  for  catalog,  prices 
and  freight  to  your  station. 
Discount  for  early  orders. 

Stevens  Tank&TowerCo.,  Auburn,  Me. 


Gasoline  Engines 


easy 

TERMS 

TO  CATALOG  FREE 

RELIABLE  I  PORTABLE  OR 

PEOPLE  STATIONARY 

Wood  Sawing  Outfit* ,  Three  Styles,  AH  Sizes 
MAKE  MORE  MONEY— DO  LESS  WORK 


YOU  need  oo  your  farm  right  now  one  of  our  gasoline  en¬ 
gines.  They  make  money  and  save  work.  Take  then 
wherever  the  work  is.  They  are  strong,  durable,  and  reliable. 
In  fact  they  are  willing  workers  and  never  quit.  Don't  sleep 
another  night  till  you  have  sent  for  information  that  means 

DOLLARS  FOR  YOU.  Tell  us  SIZE  FARM  YOU 
HAVE  and  get  special  proposition.  DO  IT  NOW. 


^R.  WATERLOO 

137  Liberty  St., 


ENGINE  WORKS. 
New  York  City 


AGRICULTURE 


Are  Thoroughly  Hard  Burnt 


OUR  TILE 
LAST  FOREVER! 

NATIONAL  FIREPROOFING  COMPANY,  Fulton  Building,  PITTSBURGH.  PENNA. 


Made  of  best  Clay,  is  sold  in  car¬ 
load  lots.  Also  manufacturers  of 
Hollow  Tile  Silos,  Building  Blocks 
and  Sewer  Pipe.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 


Easy  Loading — Perfect  Spreading 

These  two  things  are  absolutely  necessary  in  a  good  manure 
spreader.  They  are  combined  in 

The  Johnston  “Easy  Loader”  Manure  Spreader 

Drop  6ides  to  make  loading  easy.  Rear  only  4S  inches  from  ground.  No  high  pulverizing  rake 

to  load  over.  Steel  side  sills.  Two  chains.  Steel  wheels. 
Four  sizes.  Every  owner  says : 

“ Certainly !  Buy  a  Johnston  ** 

Every  farmer  should  have  our  1913  catalog. 
Valuable  implement  informal  ion.  Copy  Free. 


THE  JOHNSTON 

BoxlOO  —  D 


HARVESTER  CO. 
Batavia.  N.  Y. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  Jan.  11,  1913. 

BUTTKlt 


Western,  best . 32  ©  .35 

Under  grades . 22  @  .26 

Checks  and  dirties . 13  @  .19 

Storage . 14  @  .22 

CHKKSB 

Full  Cream,  best . 17  @  ,u 

Common  to  Good . 14  @  .16 

Skims . 04  ©  .IS 

BEANS 

Marrow . 5.00  ®  5.45 

Medium . 4.25  ®  4.30 

Pea .  3.95  @  4.20 

Bed  Kidney . 4.15  ®  4  25 

White  Kidney  .  5,70  «  5.80 

Lima,  California .  6.20  @  6.30 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 29  ©  .31 

Common  to  Good . 23  ©  .26 

Pacific  Coast . 16  ©  .23 

Old  Stock .  .05  ®  .12 

Qerman  Crop .  46  @  .48 

nit I1C I)  FltClTS 
Apples,  evap.,  choice,  1911 . 


.07 

.06 

.03 


Common  to  good 
Sun  dried 

Chops,  100  lbs .  1.65 

Raspberries . . . 17 

Cherries . li 

Blackberries . . . 14 

Huckle  be  rries . 14 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl .  1.50 

Hubbardston .  1.75 

Twenty-ounce .  2.U0 

King .  2.00 

Spy  .  2.00 

Spitzenburg .  2.50 

Winesap .  2  50 

Bellflower .  1.75 

Greening .  2.00 

Baldwin  .  2  00 

Western,  choice  varieties,  box...  1.50 

Common  to  good,  box . . t>o 

Pears— Kleffer.  bbi .  . 2. 00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  6,00 

Long  Island,  bbl .  8.00 

Jersey,  bbl  .  7.00 

Strawberries,  Florida,  qt . 35 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes— I, ong  Island,  bbi .  2.25 

Southern,  new.  bbl . 2,00 

State.  180  lbs .  1 .75 

Maine,  168  lb.  bag .  1.90 

Bermuda,  new,  bbl . 4.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1.50 

Beets,  new,  bbl .  2.00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 03 

Carrots,  bbl . 90 

Cauliflowers.  Southern,  crate .  1.50 

Celery,  doz.  bunches . 15 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton .  6.00 

Domestic  seed .  3.00 

Red,  ton . 15.00 

Kale,  bbl .  35 

Lettuce. 1  q bbi.  bkt . 75 

Onions,  State  &  W’n.,  HKi  lb.  bag . 75 

Orange  Co..  100  lb  bag . 40 

Conn.,  red  and  yellow.  1001b.  bag.  .50 

Conn,  Valley,  white,  bbl .  3,00 

Peppers,  Fla.  carrier  .  l.ou 

Peas.  Southern,  bu .  1.6U 

String  Beans,  bu .  ] .25 

Squash,  bbl .  to 

Egg  Plants,  Fla.,  box .  1  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  .40 

Tomatoes— Southern  carrier  .  1.25 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 50 

Rutabaga . 50 


@ 

© 

@ 


.07^ 

•08  X 
a  1.75 
©  .20 

©  .13 
@  .15 
®  -14^ 


@  2.50 
®  2.50 
la)  3.25 
@  3.00 
@  3.50 
la)  3.50 
®  4.00 
@  2,50 
®  3.50 
@  2.50 
19  2.00 
©  1.25 
@  3.00 
@10.00 
®  9.50 
©  9.50 
@  .40 


©  2.75 
@  4.50 
®  2.00 
@  2.00 
@  5.50 
@  2.75 
©  2.50 
@  .08 
ffl  1.00 
@  2.50 
©  .40 

®  9.00 
®  4  00 
®17.U0 
idi  .50 
®  1 .75 
@  1.25 
©  85 

@  1  00 
®  4 .00 
®  1.50 
®  4.5U 
@  3.00 
@  1 .75 
©  2.a0 
@  1.00 
®  2.50 
@  1.00 
©  1.00 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 


NO. 


box. 


LIVE  POULTRY 


r,  Fowls. 


Geese. . . , 
Turkeys. 


Chickens,  choice  broilers,  !b . 

Squab,  broilers,  pair . 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 


Ducks,  spring,  lb 
Geese . 


@ 

2.50 

..  2.00 

@ 

2.50 

@ 

30 

..  .20 

@ 

.25 

C6) 

2,50 

© 

.30 

@ 

.16 

@ 

.17 

© 

.12 

© 

.18 

.  .14 

@ 

.16 

@ 

•  IS 

r 

@ 

.75 

.  .22 

@ 

.23 

.  .18 

@ 

.20 

.  .24 

@ 

.26 

.65 

@ 

.70 

.  .20 

© 

.23 

© 

.19 

© 

.16 

.  .15 

@ 

.18 

® 

.17 

@  4.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  i,  ton . 20.00  ® 

No.  2 .  . . 17.00© 

No.  3 . 14 .00  ® 

Clover  Mixed . 16  IK)  ® 

8traw,  Rye . 18.50  ® 

MILLFEKD. 

Wheat  bran,  ton .  23.00 

Middlings . 24.00 

Red  ]H>g . 30.00 

Corn  Meal . 26  00 

Linseed  meal . 32.50 

Hominy  chop . 21.00 

LIVE  8TOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs .  4.75 

Bails . 4.25 

Cows .  3  00 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  IUU  lbs .  9.00 

Culls .  5.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 4.00 

Lambs .  8  ou 

Hogs . 7  50 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  good  to  prime . 14  ®  .15 

Commou . 08  ®  .10 

Pork,  light  weights . .11 

Mediums  and  heavy . 07 J$@  .10 

Hothouse  lambs,  head . 5.00  '©  9.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1 ,  Northern  Spring . 99 


21  00 
19.00 
16.00 
19  00 
19.00 

@24.00 
@28.00 
®  31 .00 
@27.00 
@33.00 
@22  A0 


©  S  30 
@  6.35 
©  6.00 
©12.50 
@  7  00 
tfL  5.00 
@  9  A0 
©  8.00 


@ 

@ 


.59 

.40 

.70 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 

A 

.36 

Good  to  Choice . 

© 

•34  % 

Lower  Grades  . 

© 

.30 

Storage . 

© 

.34 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.34 

Common  to  Good . 

© 

.80 

Factory . 

© 

.24 

Packing  Stock .  . 

. 18 

© 

.22 

No.  2.  Red . 1.07 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.02 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 55  @ 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 37  © 

Rye .  .65  @ 

COTTON. 

New  Tork  Middling  Upland .  1300 

Middling  Gulf .  13,25 

New  Orleans.  Low  Middling .  12  25 

Good  Middling .  13.70 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Butter,  nearby  creamery . 34!^© 

Western  Creamery . 33  © 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery . 32  @ 

Gathered,  fresh  . 25 

Apples,  dessert  varieties,  bbl. . 2.60 

Common  kinds  .  ],50 

Cranberries,  bbl .  7.00 

Potatoes.  2  bu.  bag  .  l.so 

Dressed  meats— Veal  . ll 


Pork . 0951© 


Elgin,  ill.,  butter  market,  flint  at  34  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  36 cents. 


Dressed  Poultry— Fowls . 15 

Roasters  . 20 

Turkeys . 20 

Hay— No.  1  . 21.00 

No.  2  . 19.00 


White. choice  to  faucy 


EGGS 


Mixed  Colon 
Common 


to  Good. 


.35 

© 

•3S 

Straw  Kye . 

Millfeed  —Bran,  tou. 

.30 

© 

.34 

Middlings . 

30 

© 

.32 

Mixed  feed . 

.24 

.28 

Gluten . 

i.OO 


©  .39 
@  3.60 
©  2.00 
@  9.00 
@  1  40 
.16 
.10 
.19 
.22 
AO 
@22.00 
@19.50 
©  16.50 
@18.50 
@25  50 
(a  27.00 
©28.00 
©30.00 


@ 

© 

@ 


THE 


ALL  SEASON'S  CROPS 

It  makes  no  difference  as  to  the  variety  of  crop  you  wish  to  grow, 
there  is  a  fertilizer  among  our  formulae  best  adapted  to  its  particular 
needs,  for  ours  are  all  FERTILIZERS  THAT  FERTILIZE. 

WILCOX  FERTILIZERS  promptly  start  the  seed,  then  lavishly 
nourish  it  until  the  harvest  brings  a  bumper  crop  of  large,  well  formed, 
prize  winning  produce. 

Write  us  and  give  us  an  idea  about  your  soil  conditions  and  the  crops 
you  wish  to  grow  —  we  are  practical  fanners  down  here  and  leave  nothing 
£  to  guess  work.  Information  gleaned  from  our  field  tests,  covering  a  period 
of  many  years,  is  at  your  disposal. 

WILCOX  FERTILIZED  COMPA.NY  -  *  MYSTIC,  CONN. 
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Health 
and 

Comfort 

Improve  the  san¬ 
itary  conditions 
in  and  about 
your  home. 

Safeguard  the  health  of  your  family  and  lessen  the  labor  of  household  duties. 
You  can  have  service  equal  to  that  furnished  by  city  mains  by  installing  a 

Fairbanks-Morse  Pneumatic  Tank  System 

Pure  water  under  pressure  always  on  tap  in  kitchen,  bathroom,  laundry,  etc. 
Installation  cost  reasonable;  operating  cost  but  a  trifle.  Outfit  shown  is 
easily  set  up  in  basement  of  ordinary  residence  and  can  be  operated  by 
hand,  engine  or  motor.  From  our  complete  line  you  can  select  an  outfit 
especially  adapted  to  your  needs.  Write  for  Catalog  WD  598 

p  •  v  3  »  »  p  p  Chicago,  New  York, 

Fairbanks,  Morse  OC  to,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati. 


QPR  A  V  THWFR  That  holds  extension  rod. 

.  lV/TTtI\  Reaches  highest  branches. 
No  climbing.  Operate  from  wagon  bed.  Free 
Oat.  F.  G.  HAYES,  231  Ohio  St.,  Sharon,  Fa. 

WA  WTFD-sec<>nd-hand,  shingle  mill 
yy/ill  1  LL'rqbt.  INGERSOLL,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y. 

YA7ANTED — Man  to  work  in  dairy.  Must  be  single, 
”  settled  ami  temperate  and  knowhow  to  milk. 

State  wages.  DAVIS  BAKER,  Roland  Park,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wl  ANTED— Farmer  or  Poultry  man  and  wife  forf  arm  in 
”  Connecticut.  S.  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

U/ANTED— POSITION  AS  GARDNER  OR  ASSISTANT;  single, 

"  Temperate.  J.  McNEANY,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

WANTFn_Mairiea  man  without  children  to 
IIMIl  I  LU  take  charge  of  small  farm,  wife  to  cook 
for  small  family.  State  age,  and  compensation  ex¬ 
pected,  and  give  references.  Box  74,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— By  the  1st  of  March,  a  married  man  to  work 
,T  on  a  farm;  man  to  do  general  farm  work  and  wife 
to  board  the  farm  help.  Sheldoncroft,  Silver  Lake,  Pa. 

WANTED — POSITION— FARMER— F  e  b  .  l*t 

**  or  later.  12  years’ experience  in  management. 
American;  married;  age  40.  Lock  Box  5,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— A  SOBER  MARRIED  MAN  FOR  GENERAL  FARM 
"  WORK  to  work  by  the  month.  Best  of  wages, 
and  house  rent  free  Wanted  by  April  1st.  Ad¬ 
dress,  JOS.  K.  SHULTZ,  Box  103,  Washington  Boro,  Pa. 

Wanted-Position  as  Manager  of  Dairy  Farm 

Life  experience  breeding,  feeding,  A.  R.  Testing; 
calf-raising,  selling  purebred  cattle,  fancy  butter, 
and  all  dairy  products;  all  forage  and  farm  crops, 
accounting,  successful  and  practical  in  every 
detail.  American,  age  35,  married.  Best  refer¬ 
ences  from  past  and  present  employers.  H.  R..oare 
The  Bubal  New-Yorker. 

For  SAI.K— FRUIT  FA  IlH  In  Frankfort,  Mieli.,  naar  lake.  45 
•ores, 25  ana«  in  fruit  :  peaches,  c lurries  and  apple*.  For  tala 
on  account  of  death  in  family.  SI.  K„  car#  Rural  New-Yorker 


PAINT 

SAMPLES 


FREE 


^UNITO  Paint  will  increase  the  value  of  your^i 
property.  Let  us  tell  you  what  Bank  Officials  say. 
Try  Unito  Paint  Free 

When  you  buy  UNITO  Paint  it  must  spread 
better,  go  further,  and  look  brighter  than  other 
paint.  Then  You  Pay — Not  Before.  UNITO 
Paint  is  low  in  price  because  you  save  all  dealers' 
and  middlemen's  profits.  In  the  making  of 
UNITO  Paint,  neither  convict  nor  child  labor 
is  employed.  Buy  from  the  United  Factories,  and 
become  a  Profit  Sharer.  Write  today  for  free  book. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  COMPANY 
lOSUnited  Factories  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


For  sale- 

timber. 


200  ACRE  FARM— Meadow,  pasture  and 
Good  buildings  :  line  shade  ;  near  depot; 
terms  easy.  CURTISS  SMITH,  Soutkbury,  Conn. 


.35  tg 

■34  X 


A  MODERN  DAIRY  FARM — 80  miles  from  Manhattan; 

318  acres;  largest  and  best  buildings  in  oom 
muntty;  new  plumbing;  fine  orchard:  free  and 
clear;  price  $30  an  acre.  OWNER,  Gardiner,  N.  Y 

FARMBARfiAIMS-STSSYJ'SSrVAia 

stone  house,  barn,  wagontiouse,  potato  cellar, 
cbickeuhouse,  cornorib.woodhouse,  smoke  house, etc' 
84  acres  good  level  work-land,  brook  water  pasture 
for  20  cows,  lots  of  tim ber, fruit ;  cuts 70 ton  ha  y .  On 1 y 
$6,000 — part  cash.  C.  0.  Rose  Farm  Agency,  Newtown,  Pa. 

/VO  TICE 

If  you  want  a  farm  or  other  property  in  any 
part  of  Southern  New  Jersey,  write  me  today  for  | 
desired  information  concerning  same.  Address 

H.  J.  SWART, 

Proprietor  Vineland  Farm  Agency,  -  Vineland,  N.  J. 

OUR  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  FARMS 

Grow  line  crops  with  large  profits.  And  they  are 
low-priced  now.  Come  and  see  them,  or  send  for 
bargain  list.  B.  F.  McBUKNEY  &  CO.,  309 
Bastable  Block,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

•The  GULF  STREAM 
LAND  OF 
MILD  WINTERS 

Thousands  of  Acres— Rich,  Black 
Sandy  Loam  Soil;  Virginia  Farm 
^ands,— fronting  on  the  ocean. 
Ample  monthly  rainfall. 
Nearby  markets.  Twelve 
hours  from  New  York. 
Low  priced  farming  lands.  Monthly  Excursions. 

Write  for  Free  Colored  Maps  and  Descriptive  Liter- 
I  ature.  Address  B.  E.  RICE,  Land  Agent,  Norfolk, 
Southern  R.  R,,  Dept.  D,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  8  CO.,  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants.  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


BEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIU 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND 


&  GO., 


Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kiudsoS 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches.  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 

Solicited.  '  34  &  36  Little  1  2tli  St.,  New  York- 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER 

The  best  primer.  Cuts  ^4 -inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 


new  yearly  subscriptions  at  SI  each, 
or  for  club  of  10  ten  weeks  trials  at  10 
cents  each. 

The  Rural  New- Yorker,  New  Y'obk 


CAROLINA’ 
COAST  2 
COUNTRY 


Three  Excellent  Books 


Swine  in  America  P-  H.  Cobvm.  Fuil 
owine  ID  America  description  of  breeds, 

methods  of  handling,  diseases,  etc.;  600  pages, 
many  illustrations.  Price . $2.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products  tfn  Yinvi 

work  on  this  subject;  300  pages.  Price..$1.50 


The  Horse 

wm 


_  In  this 

work  Prof.  Roberts  has  given  a 
concise  history  of  the  varions  breeds,  methods 
of  breaking,  feed  and  general  care;  400  pages; 
many  illustrations.  Price . $1.25 


All  These  Books 
Are  For  Sale  Bv 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

409  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Repair  or  Remodel  Old  Buildings  NOW! 


KSwfi 

JfItaMV 


TTj'  VOX  J  are  £°in£  *°  build  a  new  house  or  barn;  if  you  plan  to  remodel  or  repair  an  old 

A-  A  on  a  tt  t  a  ron  o  o  ttq  ttaii  o  1  of  /~\  £  if  vAii  hiixr  KaXav*a  a  a  n  vnnr  A  T  11  m  Viol*  Id 


AA  1  ^  ^  one,  we  can  save  you  a  lot  of  money  if  you  buy  before  the  advance.  Lumber  is 

going  up.  Millwork  prices  are  soaring.  Everything  in  the  building  material  line  is  on  a  rising 
market.  Our  present  prices  are  50  per  cent  under  the  market.  We  saw  what  was  coming  and 
fortified  ourselves  by  heavy  investments  in  raw  material  while  prices  were  down  to  bed  rock. 

Our  warehouses  and  yards  are  filled  to  overflowing.  We  are  shipping  out  this  million-dollar  stock  of 
finest  lumber  and  building  material  direct  to  the  actual  users,  at  prices  based  on  actual  cost  to  us. 

Doors,  Windows,  Mouldings,  Flooring,  Roofing,  Wall  Board,  Stair  Work,  Porch  Work,  Lumber, 
all  kinds  of  Millwork — OUT  THEY  GO!  It  keeps  the  plant  humming,  makes  friends  for  the 
Gordon-Van  Tine  Co.  We  are  satisfied  with  a  modest  manufacturing  profit. 


Buy  all  your  Building  Material  direct  from  our  mammoth  plant,  at  less  than  the  dealer  pays.  Our  under-the- 
market  prices  save  you  $500  to  $1,500  on  a  new  house.  We  have  furnished  the  material  for  more  than  100,000  homes. 
We  ship  wherever  railroads  go.  We  guarantee  quality,  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  or  refund  every  dollar  and  pay 
freight  both  ways.  Three  big  banks  behind  our  guarantee.  Satisfied  customers  in  every  community  throughout  U.  S. 


$50  to  $150  Architect’s  Fees!  Our  Prices  Save  the  Public  $1,000,000  a  Year 

Here  Are  Some  of  the  Smashing  Reductions  on  GUARANTEED  Buiiding  Mater iai 

- - «  100  feet 

It  ■  JL  mm  "  MOOrS  H  Quarter 
ffl  BEAhvir  D^l  MV  mllM  .  WUWI  °  ’  Wn  Round 


Our  Stair  Department 

We  furnish  all  the  mate-  A 
rial  for  handsome,  vjgt 

modern  stairs  at 
less  than  half  local  Ami  ft  & 
prices.  All  styles,  U  J 


|Q  Per  Gallon 

^  **  500  SPECIAL 
■■OFFERS  on 
House  Paint,  Bnrn 
Paint,  Floor  Paint, 
Shingle  Stain,  Var¬ 
nishes,  Oils,  Brashes 
and  Supplies. 

CATALOG  FREE  on  Request 


Base 

Blocks 


and  up 

All  styles  and 
sizes,  plain  and 
fancy,  at 

50  Sent 

Below  Dealers' 
Prices 


aMon-Van  Tii 


Y  Night 
Of  Stairs 
Complete, 


HOUS 

pain 


Porch 

Spindles 


for  title 
Beautiful 
Stair  >ewel 


Choose  from  50  Practical,  Proven  Plans  for  Fine  Modern  Houses 


Mand  on  Ert 


S75u5v3§l 


^  **  id|g^r  f-mr-' 
Lumber  and  Millwork 
for  this  House,  $750 


Lumber  and  Millwork 
for  this  House,  $895 


Lumber  and  Millwork 

for  this  House,  $699 


Lumber  and  Millwork  Lumber  and  Millwork 
for  this  House,  $690  I  for  this  House,  $567 


Lumber  and  Millwork 
for  this  House,  $469 


Four  Free  Books  and  Catalogs— 5,000  Bargain  Offers 

Send  the  Coupon  Now.  Prompt  Action  Saves  Big  Money 


VUiuuiuitt** 


All  Styles  and  Sizes,  |I1U 
Plain  and  Fancy,  at 
HALF  Dealers’  Prices  66c 


Fill  ouf&nd  mail  tha  coupon  on  this  page.  Do  it  at  once!  It  will  bring  you  the  World’s  Greatest  Building  Material  Catalog,  the  wonderful 
Book  of  50  Practical  Plans,  the  Lumber  List  and  the  Roofing  Book.  In  writing  for  the  Plan  Book,  enclose  10c  to  pay  postage  and  mailing. 


GordonVanTine 

Best  mfhe%)tW^P 


'COUPON 

4  Books  4 


®^DA\ILDVC«KOnAUX; 


GORDON-VANTINECa 
B00K<*  PLANS 


iLBUJLDLRS  ^ 


Lowest  inPnce 


y  Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 
r  5022  Case  St.,  Davenport,  la. 

Gentlemen :  —  Please  send  the 
books  checked  below. 


ft£hGr*i»Gu4Mnt**l  f.utuiwr' 

aX  WhoLvak  PrK^a.  Direct' 
Tron  Amcr*a»  Grul«>t 
Iwlependont  Lumber  Plant. 

a*  . 


X^ayonp&tjbVa  J 


j^onWimTinc  Compaq 

h  Davenport.  Iowa  ES.A. 


OORDON  VAN  TINE  CO' 


Name 


This  Catalog  is  a  veritable  Treasury 
of  Building  Material  Bargains.  Over 
5,000  startling  offers  on  finest  Doors, 
Windows,  Mouldings,  Millwork,  Build¬ 
ers’  Hardware,  Paint,  Stair  Work, 
Porch  Work,  Mantels,  Grates,  Fur¬ 
naces  etc.,  etc. 

Estimates 
Furnished 


This  free  book  contains  60  complete, 
proven  plans  for  Houses,  Cottages, 
Bungalows,  etc.,  costing  from  $600  to 
$6,000.  Cost  never  exceeds  estimate 
if  you  build  from  Gordon-Van  Tine 
Plans.  Enclose  10  cents  for  postage 
and  mailing. 


ThisFree  Lumber  Book 
and  Price  List  will  Bavo 
you  8100  to  $300  on  a  car- 
loud.  High-grade  Lum- 
her.  Lath  and  Shingles 
reudy  for  shipment.  Send 
your  Lumber  Bill  for 
FREE  ESTIMATE. 


The  coupon  brings  Free 
Catalog,  Free  Samples  and 
Special  Sale  Prices  on  the 
world' s  best  brands  of  Roof¬ 
ing.  80c  per  roll  and  up. 
Hoofing  Warehouses  in  five 
cities  insure  prompt  ship¬ 
ment. 


Address. 


Occupation 


FRFFlt  Gordon-Van  Tine  Company 

M.  lllJUi  5022  Case  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 


/  □  Millwork  □  Plan  Book 

^  □  Roofing  □  Lumber 

In  sending  for  Plan  Book,  enclose  10  cents  for  postage 
and  mailing.  You  will  receive  the  bocks  by  return  mail. 


Dollar  Stock 


of  Sash,  Doors  and  Lumber  at  50c  on  the  Dollar 


D 

3 

*4 

d 
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GASOLINE  TRUCKS  FOR  FRUIT  GROWERS. 
More  Power  is  Needed. 

From  every  side  come  calls  for  information  about 
hauling  larger  farm  loads.  Fruit  growers  in  par¬ 
ticular  want  to  solve  the  transportation  problem. 
What  they  want  is  a  tractor  that  does  not  require 
smooth  stone  roads,  but  will  do  fair  work  on  such 
roads  as  are  found  in  country  neighborhoods.  The 
outfit  shown  at  Fig.  29  on  this'  page  is  worked  by 


miles  of  the  distance  up  and  down  the  mountain,  good 
grade,  but  rather  rough  ;  some  places  stony.  It  gave 
good  results  and  did  well ;  made  with  care  two  trips  per 
diem. 

Thus  the  theory  of  using  this  power  to  haul  large 
loads  is  correct,  but  in  practice  farmers  are  still  look¬ 
ing  for  the  best  motor.  The  picture  of  the  ox  team 
hauling  apples  is  used  to  show  the  other  extreme  of 
transportation. 

Improve  the  Roads. 

On  page  1270  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  December  21 


what  any  ordinary  community  can  meet.  Our  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  road  engineers  try,  usually  with  suc¬ 
cess,  to  make  all  our  roads  come  within  a  six  per 
cent,  grade.  Now,  it  is  possible  to  haul  about  twice 
as  large  a  load  on  a  six  per  cent,  grade  as  on  a  12 
per  cent.,  even  supposing  the  roads  are  equally  well 
surfaced.  On  a  clay  road  with  a  12  per  cent,  grade 
it  is  just  about  possible  to  handle  an  empty  wagon 
successfully,  leaving  a  man  no  margin  for  carrying 
a  load.  Road  improvement  is  a  mighty  important 


HAULING  202  BARRLES  OF  APPLES  AT  ONE  LOAD  OVER  VIRGINIA  ROADS.  Fig.  29 


THE  SLOW  BUT  SURE  OX  POWER  TRANSPORTATION  TO  STORAGE.  Fig.  30. 


Mr.  T.  W.  Steck,  of  Frederick  Co.,  Virginia.  Mr. 
Steck  says : 

My  experience  lias  been  confined  to  the  ordinary  trac- 
lion  engine  in  hauling  barrelled  apples  to  the  railroad 
station,  as  represented  on  card  enclosed.  Our  roads  here 
are  stone  macadam  and  very  solid.  I  have  never  used  a 
larm  tractor  for  cultivation,  etc.  I  should  be  interested 
to  know  of  a  successful  outfit  of  this  kind. 

Thus  they  are  all  after  information.  Mr.  J.  Coles 
I  erry,  of  Roanoke  County,  Va.,  also  writes  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  an  auto  truck : 

1  have  hauled  a  good  deal  over  mountain  ordinary  clay 
roads,  up  a  mountain,  distance  to  station,  14  miles ;  three 


your  Virginia  correspondent,  J.  R.,  says  that  he  is 
hauling  3,000  barrels  of  apples  11  miles  to  the  station 
over  clay  roads  which  have  maximum  grades  of  10 
to  12  per  cent.  He  is  looking  for  a  motor  truck  to 
help  on  this  work,  but  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  improve  those  roads.  Grades 
of  10  and  12  per  cent,  are  not  justifiable  anywhere  in 
the  country.  In  any  section  where  such  roads  exist 
they  should  be  wholly  relocated.  This  has  been  done 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  with  great  success.  It 
would  involve  some  little  expense,  but  nothing  but 


thing  everywhere,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  let-up  in 
this  line.  If  the  farmers  are  going  to  use  motor 
trucks  for  handling  their  crops,  the  desirability  of 
good  roads  will  become  even  more  apparent,  f.  a.  w. 

Motor  Trucks. 

J.  R.,  page  1270,  wants  truck  (motor)  advice  on 
“common  or  worse  clay  roads  of  Virginia.”  After 
eight  years,  nearly,  experience  in  driving  my  own 
automobile,  I  say  emphatically  and  honestly  the  motor 
truck  will  not  give  satisfaction  on  poor  roads;  by 
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that  I  mean  the  gasoline-driven,  low-wheel  vehicle. 
It  is  a  question  how  much  of  a  load  is  safe  on  a 
high-wheel  truck;  that  I  can’t  answer.  This  year 
building  a  new  farmhouse  four  miles  400  feet  up  hill 
seemed  to  justify  a  new  two-ton  truck,  as  two-horse 
teams  made  two  loads  a  day  at  a  cost  of  six  dollars 
per  team.  From  the  railroad  siding  I  made  the  trip 
in  24  to  30  minutes  each  way,  hauling  2^4  to  three 
tons  and  three  men,  a  hard  but  rough  macadam  road 
all  but  one-fourth  mile,  that  piece  clay  and,  when 
wet,  dangerous.  One  load  I  held  the  front  wheels 
square  in  the  middle  of  road,  but  the  truck  was  skid¬ 
ding  in  the  rear  wheels ;  finally  stopped  with  one 
wheel  over  the  bank  and  opposite  front  one  ofif  the 
road  in  the  air.  This  is  the  great  danger  with  motor 
vehicles,  even  on  well-paved  roads,  and  do  not  forget 
you  cannot  go  on  soft  ground.  If  a  hard  bottom,  not 
too  deep  down,  chains  will  give  traction,  but  if  soft  the 
faster  you  run  the  engine  to  get  out  the  deeper  hole 
the  wheel  digs.  On  hard  roads  you  can  drive  easily 
12  miles  an  hour  and  not  break  any  speed  limits,  for 
a  farmer  when  he  has  his  best  girl  out  expects  to  beat 
three  minutes  anyway,  but  tliis  horse  does  not  have 
to  walk  down  or  up  hill.  J.  R.  on  good  roads  can 
easily  haul  50  barrels  and  three  loads  a  day,  bringing 
a  load  back  each  time.  My  own  opinion  is  the  elec¬ 
tric  truck  in  cost  of  maintenance,  handiness,  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  adaptability  is  to  be  soon  away  ahead  of 
the  gasoline-driven  vehicle.  It  certainly  will  pull 
where  the  other  will  not.  More  economy  in  the  end 
will  be  shown  by  several  farmers  clubbing  and  buy¬ 
ing  a  good  truck.  Cheap  motors  are  dear  at  any 
price;  there  is  too  much  low-priced  material  being 
used.  One  of  our  great  steel  plants  here  had  a  tre¬ 
mendous  order  for  parts,  including  axles,  and  a  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  concern  was  ashamed  to  turn  out 
such  stuff,  not  how  good,  but  how  cheap!  Now,  is  it 
not  pertinent  to  ask  the  farmers  to  fill  up  some  of  the 
chuck  holes  they  drive  into  and  around  every  day? 
It  will  pay.  R.  f.  shannon. 

Pennsylvania. 


TILE  DRAINS  IN  BLUE  CLAY. 

On  page  1202  you  illustrated  a  plan  of  drainage  for 
a  piece  of  swamp  laud,  l>.\  Mr.  Berlin.  In  the  article 
regarding  this  plan,  it  was  stated  that  a  portion  of  this 
land  was  underlaid  by  a  blue  clay.  It  was  stated  that 
Mr.  Berlin  had  drained  this  land  with  tiles.  This  was 
particularly  interesting  to  me.  as  I  have  eight  acres  of 
swamp  land,  the  top  six  inches  being  rich,  black,  coarse 
rather  granulated  soil.  This  is  immediately  underlaid  by  a 
bluish  gray  clay.  The  former  owner  abandoned  the  field 
entirely  to*  weeds.  I  have  done  nothing  with  it.  but  until 
reading  the  article  in  question,  regarded  this  clay  as 
undrainable.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  learn  if  Mr. 
Berlin  did  actually  run  tiles  through  this  clay,  making 
it  possible  for  plant  roots  to  penetrate.  I  would  like 
any  details  that  would  help  me  with  my  own  piece.  We 
have  used  this  clay  with  perfect  success  as  fire  clay  in 
a  stove.  I  have  taken  some  of  it  when  soft,  molding 
it  to  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar  and  half  again  as  thick. 
When  it  hardened  it  was  practically  impossible  to  break 
it  with  the  hands.  wm.  h.  day. 

Ohio. 

The  tile  drain  that  Mr.  Jas.  Berlin  used  was  for  the 
double  purpose  of  filling  the  old  river  channel  and  to 
carry  away  the  overflow  of  his  spring.  Both  were 
successfully  done,  and  at  the  same  time  his  marsh¬ 
land  was  rendered  dry  enough  for  pasture  and  fine 
crops  of  hay.  Being  flat,  drainage  of  the  surface 
water  in  early  Spring  was  very  slow  and  difficult,  but 
the  tile  carries  off  the  spring  flow  at  all  times,  so  the 
blue  clay  is  comparatively  dry,  except  in  Spring  and 
long  seasons  of  heavy  rains.  Then  the  clay  absorbs 
the  surface  water,  until  it  is  saturated,  which  will 
later  rise  as  capillary  moisture  when  the  soil  becomes 
dry  above  the  clay  and  acts  as  a  mulch.  Ditches  or 
furrows  help  also  to  carry  off  the  surface  water,  and 
sooner  dry  it  after  rains. 

When,  drying  the  clay  becomes  more  spongy  and 
porous  at  the  upper  side,  and  the  plant  roots  slowly 
explore  it  to  find  food  and  moisture.  Each  time  it 
dries  out,  in  the  growing  season,  the  roots  penetrate 
still  deeper;  so  after  a  few  years  the  clay  becomes 
greatly  changed  in  texture  and  to  some  extent  sup¬ 
plied  with  humus.  While  saturated  the  air  is  ex¬ 
cluded  and  the  clay  is  lifeless ;  but  as  the  moisture  is 
slowly  removed  by  both  drainage  and  capillary  attrac¬ 
tion  to  the  dry  surface  soil,  there  will  be  great  activ¬ 
ity  and  rapid  growth  of  vegetation.  It  is  unwise  to 
plow  deep  enough  to  turn  up  any  of  the  clay  until  it 
has  been  kept  dry  several  seasons  and  is  rich  with 
organic  matter.  Wood  ashes  or  fine-ground  lime¬ 
stone  improves  the  texture  rapidly,  when  the  blue 
clay  can  be  kept  from  excessive  moisture  in  Summer. 
When  drained,  by  open  ditches  at  first,  Mr.  Berlin 
found  that  wild  marsh  grass  grew  rapidly,  replacing 
the  weeds  that  formerly  grew  in  the  marshland  in 
such  profusion.  After  pasturing  a  year  or  two  the 
wild  grass  was  mown  twice  each  Summer  and  used 
for  hay  or  bedding.  Then  an  early  crop  was  not 
cut  for  a  year,  and  burned  over  early  next  Spring, 
to  be  sown  with  Timothy  seed  at  once,  which  there¬ 
after  yields  mixed  hay  profitably.  The  drainage  be¬ 
ing  carefully  attended  to  the  marsh  may  be  planted  to 


potatoes  after  four  or  five  years  of  hay  cutting,  and  if 
will  be  likely  to  grow  a  prize  crop  unless  it  becomes 
a  very  wet  Summer  and  Fall.  When  thus  tested  with 
open  ditches  or  furrows  it  may  be  wise  to  install  a 
perfect  system  of  tile  drainage  that  will  rapidly  re¬ 
move  all  surface  water  promptly  and  fix  the  water 
table  beneath  the  bed  of  tenacious  blue  clay. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  c.  french. 


“STUFFING  BIRDS”  BY  MAIL. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  enclosed  letter?  Can  they 
teach  you  how  to  stuff  a  bird  by  mail?  c.  s.  l. 

Oxford,  Mass. 

The  word  “bird”  is  used  in  slang  to  describe  a 
person  of  unusual  beauty,  smartness  or  other  unusual 
quality.  Such  a  “bird"  could  probably  be  stuffed  by 
mail,  and  there  are  guff  manufacturers  who  know 
how  to  do  it.  Our  friend,  however,  refers  to  the 
“Northwestern  School  of  Taxidermy.”  This  concern 
sends  a  printed  circular  which  looks  like  a  letter  offer¬ 
ing  to  teach  taxidermy  by  mail. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  the  best  sportsmen  in  the 
country  are  our  students,  and  have  decided  that  taxidermy 
is  a  necessity  for  the  real  sportsman.  We  have  made 
them  good  taxidermists  by  our  easy  correspondence  course, 
and  we  can  made  you  a  good  taxidermist,  or  it  won't  cost 
you  a  cent.  Try  it. 

I  shall  hold  your  name  on  my  desk  confidently  expect¬ 
ing  to  hear  from  you  favorably  by  return  mall. 

Modern  taxidermy  almost  reaches  the  dignity  of  a 
plastic  art,  as  the  old  methods  of  “stuffing”  birds, 
mammals  and  the  larger  reptiles  have  been  to  a  great 
extent  replaced  by  the  construction  of  mannikins  or 
substitute  bodies  of  clay,  plaster  or  wood  pulp,  sup¬ 
ported  by  metal  and  accurately  moulded  to  form,  over 
which  the  properly  cured  skins  are  arranged  in  life¬ 
like  and  often  truly  artistic  attitudes.  The  successful 
moulding  of  these  artificial  bodies  requires  real  ana¬ 
tomical  knowledge,  and  the  final  arrangement  of  the 
subject  in  natural  pose  implies  artistic  perceptions 
scarcely  to  be  developed  except  by  keen  observation 
and  repeated  trials,  or  acquired  under  the  personal 
direction  of  an  adept  in  the  art.  Doubtless  the  me¬ 
chanical  portions  of  taxidermy  may  be  acquired  from 
correspondence  lessons  or  learned  from  text-books, 
just  as  the  bald  technique  of  music,  painting  or  sculp¬ 
ture  can  be  gained  from  written  or  printed  instruc¬ 
tions,  without  the  pupil  being  much  the  better  for  the 
effort.  Practice  and  personal  instruction  are  needed 
for  taxidermy  as  for  other  intricate  forms  of  the 
minor  arts.  There  may  be  instances  of  personal  apti¬ 
tude  for  the  work  that  may  enable  the  exceptional 
pupil  to  make  considerable  progress  with  the  sole  aid 
of  mail  lessons  or  other  sources  of  impersonal  in¬ 
formation,  but  such  methods  of  instruction  in  general 
are  little  likely  to  prove  satisfactory.  v. 


STATE  ROADS  AND  AUTO  TRUCKS. 

I  note  your  editorial  on  page  1270  regarding  the 
use  of  State  roads  by  auto  trucks.  A  State  road  has 
just  been  built  here  between  Port  Jefferson  and 
Patchogue.  While  the  road  was  being  built  the  con¬ 
tractor,  after  laying  the  first  course  of  stone,  covered 
it  with  sand  and  gravel,  and  for  over  a  year  that 
part  of  the  road  remained  in  this  shape  with  the 
coarse  stone  constantly  working  to  the  surface.  In 
the  town  of  Port  Jefferson  the  business  men’s  as¬ 
sociation  urged  the  contractor  to  put  on  the  remain¬ 
ing  stone  top-dressing  and  binder.  This  he  refused 
to  do  on  the  ground  that  by  hauling  heavy  loads 
over  it,  in  drawing  his  stone  to  the  point  further  from 
town  his  trucks  and  particularly  his  five-ton  auto 
truck  would  leave  the  road  in  a  condition  unaccepta¬ 
ble  to  the  State.  The  highways  commission  also  re¬ 
fused  to  assume  responsibility,  and  the  business  men 
finally  signed  an  agreement  to  meet  the  expense  of 
putting  the  road  in  an  acceptable  condition  when  the 
entire  contract  was  completed,  if  the  contractor  would 
lay  a  certain  portion  of  it  in  the  village,  so  as  to  make 
the  street  passable.  The  agreement  of  course  cover¬ 
ing  that  part  completed  at  their  request  only.  Now 
if  the  road  would  not  stand  the  hauling  referred  to, 
what  benefit  will  it  be  to  the  farmers  for  hauling 
their  produce  to  market,  and  what  will  be  the  cost  of 
up-keep,  for  such  a  road  that  will  not  stand  a  year’s 
usage  without  damage? 

The  attached  clipping  from  a  local  paper  describes 
how  people  of  this  county  generally  feel  about  the 
action  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  new  school 
which  is  composed  of  five  members  out  of  eight  from 
New  York  City  and  Brooklyn.  They  apparently  want 
the  school  in  what  Mr.  Tuttle,  our  county  member  of 
the  board,  describes  as  almost  a  suburb  of  New  York 
to-day,  which  will  soon  be  thickly  settled,  instead  of 
in  a  section  practically  the  centre  of  the  Island  each 
way  and  which  will  remain  a  farming  community  for 
a  long  time. 

Wo  undorstand  that  the  committee  appointed  by  Gov. 
Dix  has  decided  in  favor  of  the  Farminvdaie  site  for  the 
Long  Island  Agricultural  School.  This  necessitates 
probably  an  Act  permitting  the  committee  to  expend  fifty 


or  sixty  thousand  dollars  more  for  land,  the  present  ap¬ 
propriation  being  only  $10,000  for  land,  for  which  sum 
land  can  be  had  at  lloltsvilie,  fronting  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion.  Why  this  extra  expenditure?  Why  this  discrimi¬ 
nation  ? 

One  member  of  this  board  is  a  music  teacher. 
What  he  or  any  other  member  knows  about  actual 
farming  is,  I  think,  questionable.  They  seem  to 
know  how  to  waste  the  people's  money,  though.  1 
understand  the  site  offered  at  lloltsvilie  was  103 
acres  free  and  100  acres  for  $8,500  (or  200  acres 
for  $8,500)  with  an  option  on  100  acres  more  at  $85 
an  acre  (part  cleared  and  with  buildings).  The 
board  wished  to  obtain  100  acres  or  more  within 
the  amount  of  the  allowance  of  $10,000.  This  can¬ 
not  be  done  at  Farmingdale.  There  are,  or  will  be, 
trolleys  crossing  the  Island  at  both  points  proposed, 
making  them  accessible  from  either  shore. 

Suffolk  "Co.,  N.  Y.  JAMES  G.  K.  DUER. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

Part  I. 

One  of  the  remarkable  facts  developed  by  the  last 
census  is  that  despite  the  so-called  “back  to  the  land" 
movement  so  widely  advertised  by  many  periodicals 
and  other  sources,  the  rural  population  shows  a  con¬ 
siderably  smaller  increase,  relatively  speaking,  than 
town  and  city.  In  other  words  the  tendency  away 
from  the  country  to  the  large  village  and  city  has  not 
decreased  but  rather  increased.  Evidently  the  “back 
to  the  land  ’  cry  is  more  empty  of  significance  than 
is  generally  thought  to  be  the  case.  Until  this  fact 
is  taken  into  consideration  it  is  not  possible  to  con¬ 
sider  seriously  the  problems  of  country  life,  since  there 
must  be  causes  for  this  condition,  and  until  these 
causes  arc  understood  the  situation  cannot  be  ade¬ 
quately  realized  or  remedied. 

There  is*  an  old  saying  to  the  effect  that  where  the 
niolasses  is  there  the  flies  are  thickest  and  that  say¬ 
ing  well  illustrates  the  situation  in  regard  to  country 
life.  An  economic  reason  lies  at  the  basis  of  a  large 
part  of  this  failure  in  the  back  to  the  land  movement. 
No  man  is  contented  to  dwell  where  he  obtains  only  a 
poor  living,  when  by  removal  he  can  do  better  else¬ 
where.  To  be  sure  the  habits  of  a  generation  as  to 
habitat  are  not  easily  overcome,  but  the  new  genera¬ 
tion  soon  witnesses  a  change.  The  best,  the  keenest, 
the  most  energetic,  soon  sense  the  situation,  and  thus 
drainage  begins  until  at  last  stagnation  and  even  de¬ 
terioration  results.  Such  is  what  has  happened  in 
many  of  our  rural  communities,  particularly  in  the 
East.  In  the  Middle  and  Far  West  the  situation  is 
different,  but  the  principle  still  applies. 

In  some  cases  this  drainage  is  a  good  thing.  No 
man  can  successfully  fight  against  Nature  and  econo¬ 
mic  conditions  that  are  fundamentally  against  him. 
But  sometimes  these  conditions  may  be  changed  and 
the  situation  made  bearable  and  economically  sound 
and  promising.  And  until  the  rewards  of  country  life 
are  relatively  equivalent  to  those  of  town  and  city 
there  can  be  and  will  be  no  deepening  and  broadening 
of  the  life  in  the  country  and  no  permanent  up-build¬ 
ing  there.  “Better  living”  must  be  one  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  solution  of  country  life  problems. 

That  the  farmer  is  better  off  to-day  than  10  years 
ago  is  probably  true  in  a  narrow  sense  of  the  word 
Yet  the  fact  still  remains,  and  experts  in  country  life 
assert  it,  that  the  rewards  of  farm  life  are  not  ade¬ 
quate  nor  commensurate  with  the  efforts  the  farmer 
has  to  put  forth,  or  the  experience  and  capital  needed. 
For  example,  the  investigations  of  the  Department  of 
Farm  Management  of  Cornell  University  covering 
Tompkins  County  of  New  York  State  show  that  after 
reasonable  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  running 
expenses  of  the  farm  the  income  of  the  farmer,  that 
is,  what  he  receives  for  his  work,  his  planning,  his 
thought  and  experience,  is  a  trifle  over  $400.  That  is 
at  the  rate  of  $1.37  per  day.  The  ordinary  unskilled 
laborer  receives  more  than  that.  A  government  bul¬ 
letin  tells  us  that  the  total  income  of  one  of  the 
model  farms  of  New  York  State  is  only  $1,700,  and 
from  that  must  be  deducted  the  farmer’s  expenses, 
leaving  probably  less  than  a  thousand  dollars  for  the 
labor  income  of  the  farmer.  What  model  business 
runs  as  low  as  that?  The  rewards  of  country  life 
must  be  increased  if  it  is  to  compete  in  any  reasonable 
manner  with  the  business,  professional  or  industrial 
life  of  the  town  or  city.  The  iiest  will  inevitably  go 
where  the  best  is  to  be  obtained.  The  country  will 
be  populated  by  the  strong,  the  energetic,  the  reason¬ 
ably  ambitious  and  country  life  will  be  built  up  by 
them  and  so  maintained  when  the  reasonable  reward* 
come  to  them  there. 

One  of  the  problems  of  country  life  is  to  bring  to 
the  farmer  this  reward.  At  present  he  does  not  re¬ 
ceive  this.  The  cost  of  living  has  not  helped  the 
farmer  as  much  as  the  city  dweller  suspects.  With 
the  increase  in  the  standard  of  living  in  the  town  and 
city  has  come  a  like  advance  on  the  farm,  yet  the 
farmer  has  not  secured  a  corresponding  increase  in 
his  income  any  more  than  the  laborer  or  mechanic. 
Good  authorities  assert  that  of  every  dollar  spent  by 
the  consumer  for  farm  products  only  35  cents  returns 
to  the  farmer.  Scientific  agriculture  will  help  this 
situation  some  but  no  man  will  try  his  best  to  make 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  lie  fore 
when  he  only  gets  a  third  of  the  advantage  from  it 
and  some  one  else  gets  two-thirds.  Tt  is  not  sound 
economics  or  even  good  morality.  The  most  import¬ 
ant  thing  to  do  is  to  bring  the  producer  and  consumer 
closer  together  that  each  may  have  a  share  in  the  65 
cents  that  now  goes  elsewhere.  It  is  by  far  more  a 
problem  of  distribution  than  a  problem  of  production. 
It  is  the  pressing  problem  of  country  life  to-day. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  [Rev.]  Alfred  s.  clayton. 
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GET  JERSEYS ;  GET  GOOD  ONES. 
Merits  of  Island  Cattle. 

In  1901  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  again  the 
very  beautiful  Island  of  Jersey  in  company  with  Col. 
J.  J.  Richardson  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  our  wives, 
during  the  week  of  the  annual  show  in  August.  We 
visited  also  many  herds,  seeing  the  bull  Golden  Jolly 
by  Golden  Fern’s  Lad  out  of  Brookhill  Rose.  We 
considered  him  the  most  beautiful  of  any  we  saw; 
masculine,  very  vigorous  but  fine  lines,  always  on 
the  move,  so  much  so,  I  could  not  get  a  photo.  I 
then  said  he  was  by  inheritance  the  greatest  son  of 
his  famous  sire.  I  have  always  wanted  one  of  his 
daughters,  and  when  the  chance  of¬ 
fered,  bought  Golden  Jolly’s  Faus¬ 
tina  then  just  calved.  In  shipping 
she  was  nearly  dried  up  through 
careless  handling,  but  came  back 
very  fast,  pushing  the  scales  until 
for  the  seven  days  she  gave  299 
pounds  of  milk  with  15.57  pounds 
butter  fat,  which  1  thought  pretty 
good,  that  long  after  calving.  Her 
picture,  Fig.  33,  is  just  as  she  was  in 
the  paddock,  no  fixing  up,  posing, 
etc.  Now  I  shall  criticise  her;  a 
little  small  but  fine  in  bone,  front 
udder  not  as  full  as  might  be,  teats 
well  placed  but  carries  her  grand 
sire’s  family  characteristic,  too 
short.  Enormous  appetitie,  gorging 
herself  when  she  can,  but  putting  it 
to  profit.  We  are  retailing  milk, 
and  when  we  claim  five  per  cent 
it  is  a  guarantee,  as  we  go  to  and 
over  5.75  in  daily  composite  tests 
of  over  60  cows.  Is  the  Jersey  cow 
a  good  dairy  cow?  By  that  I  mean 
profitable.  Yes  or  no,  as  you  treat 
her;  by  that,  take  individuality,  not 
fashionable,  boomed,  high-priced 
auction  animals,  but  the  cow  that 
will  give  40  pounds  of  5  per  cent 
milk  with  her  third  calf  at  four 
years  old,  and  goes  along  steadily 
for  10  months,  and  then  has  to  be 
dried  off  if  possible,  and  it  is  not,  in 
many  cases.  Mr.  Sweet  lost  Ida 
Marigold  by  forcing  her  dry. 

The  great  trouble  is,  the  farmer 
wants  low-priced  bulls,  and  if  not 
asked  a  long  price  for  a  calf  with 
authenticated  (?)  yearly  tests, 
thinks  yours  is  no  good.  Our  net 
milk  sales  in  December,  1912,  were 
nearly  (a  few  cents  off)  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $21  per  cow.  I  have  in  37 
years  sold  a  large  number  of  bulls 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they 
improved  95  per  cent  the  cattle  in 
the  neighborhood  they  went  into, 
and  I  never  got  over  $100  for  a 
calf.  I  have  experimented  side  by 
side  with  other  dairy  breeds,  and 
know  the  Jersey  will  produce  better 
milk  for  less  cost  than  any  other 
breed.  And  I  know  further,  with 
an  average  of  over  50  babies  on  our 
deliveries,  that  it  is  a  safer,  better 
food  than  any  other  breed,  adver¬ 
tisements  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing.  Not  only  that,  but  Jer¬ 
sey  skimmed  milk  will  produce  bet¬ 
ter  results  fed  to  pigs  and  poultry, 
because  the  solids  other  than  fat 
have  a  percentage  of  seven  to  10 
per  cent.  If  you  want  bulk  add 
water  and  then  it  equals  that  quoted 
by  many  authorities.  Summing  up, 
get  the  Jersey,  but  get  good  indi¬ 
viduals,  lose  sight  of  pedigree,  but 
not  ancestry;  any  reasonable  color 
of  hide,  tongue  and  switch,  but  get 
the  black  nose,  remembering  solid  fawn  does  not 
guarantee  pure  Jersey.  •  r.  f.  shannon. 

Pennsylvania. 


CREDITS  FOR  FARMERS. 

I  notice  you  ask  for  information  regarding  the 
facility  with  which  farmers  can  get  loans  with  which 
to  purchase  cash  goods,  such  as  fertilizers,  feeds,  ma¬ 
chinery,  etc.  Anyone  owning  his  farm  in  part  or 
whole  can  get  a  limited  amount  at  the  banks,  pro¬ 
vided  he  has  a  good  record  for  paying  and  wants  the 
accommodation  for  30,  60  or  90  days,  but  if  the  money 
is  wanted  for  improvements  and  is  needed  for  a  year 
or  two  years  or  more  and  a  larger  amount,  he  must 
give  a  chattel  real  estate  mortgage  and  pay  seven 


per  cent  for  the  kindness.  I  recently  purchased  a 
farm  for  $13,000,  paying  $2,000  down  and  putting 
about  $2,500  or  more  into  the  equipment.  About  a 
year  after  I  had  to  meet  a  series  of  misfortunes, 
among  which  was  failure  of  crops  and  the  loss  of  a 
$3,000  investment  in  an  industrial  concern  in  which  I 
had  been  interested  for  a  number  of  years,  and  then 
the  loss  of  my  health.  Although  I  had  been  known 
here  all  my  life  and  had  always  borne  a  good  reputa¬ 
tion  for  meeting  my  obligations  on  time,  and  had  time 
and  again  borrowed  $200,  $300  and  $400  for  30  or  60 
days,  when  I  wanted  a  loan  of  $650  for  a  year  to 
make  improvements  and  buy  fertilizer,  I  had  to  give  a 
mortgage  on  my  personal  property  and  pay  seven  per 


cent  interest  and  the  necessary  cost  of  the  papers, 
and  could  only  get  it  for  six  months  at  a  time  at 
that,  and  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  I  had  made  my 
payments  of  interest  and  principal  on  time  and  had 
improved  a  rundown  farm  so  it  was  worth  $2,000  or 
$3,000  more  than  when  I  bought  it.  I  know  of  more 
than  a  dozen  such  instances  as  this  within  a  radius  of 
20  miles  of  my  home  and  am  not  judging  from  my 
own  experience  alone.  I  have  been  in  other  commer¬ 
cial  affairs  for  20  years  where,  when  I  borrowed 
money  at  the  bank,  only  needing  it  for  30  or  60  days, 
when  the  nature  of  the  business  was  such  that  no 
longer  loans  were  needed,  but  a  farmer  cannot  bor¬ 
row  on  such  time,  as  he  cannot  get  the  returns  in  less 
than  eight  to  12  months.  Government  aid  to  farmers 


is  the  only  solution  of  the  problem;  we  hope  it  is  near. 

Michigan.  a  borrower. 

In  regard  to  our  credit  system  I  will  give  actual 
figures  as  near  as  I  can.  If  I  were  to  have  an  auc¬ 
tion  to-morrow  I  could  take  the  proceeds  and  pay  all 
debts  and  have  about  $2,300.  I  owe  notes  to  the 
amount  of  $200  at  one  the  most  accommodating  banks 
on  earth,  but  in  order  to  raise  $200  more  I  had  to  give 
chattel  mortgage  on  $700  worth  of  stock.  The  $200 
worth  of  notes  all  have  a  signer.  I  gave  the  mort¬ 
gage  rather  than  ask  a  friend  to  sign  a  note  with  me. 
They  will  take  pretty  poor  notes  if  they  are  indorsed, 
but  as  one  of  my  neighbors  said,  asking  a  man  to 
sign  with  you  is  like  dying:  “You  don’t  mind  it  when 
you  get  used  to  it.”  I  am  writing 
this  because  I  appreciate  the  service 
you  are  rendering  myself  as  well  as 
the  nation.  r.  e.  m. 

Alleghany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  let¬ 
ter  you  printed  on  page  1270  from 
a  New  York  State  farmer  of  his 
inability  to  borrow  money  from 
banks  on  his  own  note  (without  a 
signer).  As  you  ask  for  statements 
of  facts  concerning  this  money 
borrowing  problem,  would  submit 
my  own  experience.  Some  time 
ago  I  wanted  to  borrow  $1,200  for 
a  short  time.  I  asked  my  banker 
whether  he  could  accommodate  me ; 
he  asked  me  what  interest  I  could 
afford  to  pay,  to  which  I  replied 
that  I  was  willing  to  pay  just  what 
any  other  business  man  was  obliged 
to  pay  who  borrowed  the  same 
amount.  I  offered  to  secure  him 
by  mortgage  on  my  little  farm;  I 
told  him  I  wanted  the  money  in 
about  three  weeks.  He  then  told 
me  to  come  in  when  ready  and  they 
would  fix  me  up.  At  the  end  of 
three,  weeks  I  called  for  the  $1,200, 
expecting  to  secure  this  loan  by 
mortgage,  when  to  my  surprise  he 
told  me  that  my  own  note  was  good 
enough  without  a  signer  even.  A 
smaller  amount  I  borrowed  from 
another  bank  for  30  days  at  six 
per  cent  at  another  time  without 
a  signer,  though  I  never  had  done 
any  business  with  this  bank  before. 
I  am  confident  I  can  get  all  the 
money  I  need  to  do  business  with 
as  well  as  any  other  business  man, 
though  I  am  worth  much  less  than 
some  business  men  I  know  of  who 
borrow  at  the  same  bank  and  are 
obliged  to  furnish  a  signer. 

You  will  naturally  wonder  why  I 
am  able  to  borrow  where  others 
seem  to  be  unsuccessful.  Allow  me 
to  explain.  Years  before  I  became 
a  farmer  I  was  in  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness.  I  ran  a  milk  depot,  bought 
the  milk  from  farmers  and  sold  it 
both  wholesale  and  retail.  Every 
day  after  selling  the  milk  (sold  for 
cash  only),  I  deposited  the  proceeds 
in  the  bank,  and  every  Monday 
morning  as  regularly  as  clockwork 
sent  checks  to  my  shippers  for  the 
amount  due  them.  After  coming 
on  the  farm  I  still  continued  my 
bank  account,  deposited  my  money 
no  matter  how  much  or  how  little, 
and  paid  all  my  obligations  by 
check.  In  so  doing  the  bankers  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  mg  and  I 
with  them ;  they  had  a  chance  to 
study  my  way  of  doing  business, 
had  a  chance  to  study  my  character 
and  all  about  me.  I  have  done 
business  with  this  bank  for  over  35 
years  continuously,  satisfactory  to  me  and  to  the  bank. 
It  is  the  oldest  First  National  bank  in  Ohio  and  the 
sixth  oldest  in  the  United  States. 

My  belief  is  that  many  farmers  are  unable  to  bor¬ 
row  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest  and  on  their  own 
notes  because  they  are  not  known  by  the  banks.  Un¬ 
like  the  business  man,  they  have  no  open  account  with 
them ;  what  money  they  handle  they  carry  around 
on  their  person  or  salted  down  in  some  old  stocking. 
I  remember  well  when  I  first  came  on  the  farm,  how 
some  of  my  neighbors  were  amused  at  my  having  a 
bank  account ;  how  some  sneeringly  hinted  that  my 
pants  pockets  would  easily  hold  what  money  I  had. 
However,  some  have  followed  my  example  and  are 
now  having  an  open  account  at  the  bank  and  pay  their 
obligations  by  check.  If  the  farmer  wants  the  privi¬ 
leges  the  business  man  enjoys  he  must  become  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  (a  business  farmer).  The  banks  will  treat 
him  like  any  other  business  man.  j.  h.  ballinger. 


A  BUNCH  OF  WESTERN  SHEEP  ON  A  ILLINOIS  FARM.  Fig.  31. 


A  MEETING  OF  THREE  FARM  COMPANIONS.  Fig.  33. 


JERSEY  COW— GOLDEN  JOLLY’S  FAUSTINA,  230338.  Fig.  33. 
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MARKETING,  TRANSPORTATION  AND 
GRIEVANCES. 

The  following  report  was  made  at  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Society  meeting  by 
John  J.  Dillon,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  marketing  and  is  published  by  request : 

Bad  Conditions. — -During  the  past  year 
the  market  situation  has  dragged  along 
consistently  with  its  old  economic  wastes, 
its  hardships  and  losses  to  the  producer, 
and  its  extortionate  tax  on  the  consumer. 
There  are  continued  complaints  from  ship¬ 
pers  that  railroads  fail  to  furnish  cars 
for  perishable  products  in  time  for  ship¬ 
ment,  and  in  other  cases  products  are  un¬ 
duly  delayed  in  shipment  and  prevent  de¬ 
liveries  in  prime  condition.  Express  com¬ 
panies  continue  to  lose  shipments  in 
transit,  to  damage  them  and  to  charge  ex- 
pressage  for  them  at  both  ends.  Com¬ 
mission  men  and  buyers  have  continued 
to  solicit  consignments  and  shipments 
under  the  encouragement  of  high  quota¬ 
tions  and  sometimes  of  definite  prices,  but 
when  the  goods  are  received  and  disposed 
of  they  make  such  returns  as  their  charity 
prompts  or  their  avarice  permits.  Milk 
companies  have  failed  owing  producers  up 
to  $90,000  for  milk  deliveries,  and  after 
going  through  the  stereotyped  processes  of 
receivership,  bought  up  many  of  the  old 
creameries  and  shipping  stations  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  business  free  from  the^  burden 
of  their  indebtedness,  while  paying  the 
producer  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  obligation. 

The  markets  and  hotels  in  villages  and 
cities  throughout  the  State  testify  to  the 
enterprise  and  organization  of  California 
and  Oregon  fruit  growers  by  the  display  of 
the  products  of  these  States  on  their  mar¬ 
kets  and  tables.  Many  of  those  are  located 
in  agricultural  sections  where  the  better 
and  fresher  flavored  products  of  our  New 
York  orchards  and  gardens  are  decaying 
for  want  of  a'  customer.  Shipments  of 
farm  products  have  continued  to  go  from 
inland  points  hundreds  of  miles  past  local 
markets  to  city  terminals  and  are  re-ship- 
ped  again  over  the  same  roads  back  to 
the  local  centers.  During  the  shipping 
season  last  Fall  carloads  of  peaches  in 
Western  New  York  rotted  on  the  ground, 
or  perished  in  transit  because  transporta¬ 
tion  companies  either  neglected  to  furnish 
the  cars  to  load  the  fruit  when  ready  for 
shipment,  or  delayed  the  car  in  transit 
until  the  fruit  was  damaged.  Growers 
complain  that  fruits  and  vegetables  have 
perished  on  their  hands  because  they  could 
not  sell  them  for  enough  in  the  New  York 
markets  to  pay  for  the  packages  and  trans¬ 
portation.  Yet  in  every  case  where  definite 
information  has  been  available,  the  city 
consumer  has  been  obliged  to  pay  at  retail 
the  highest  price  commanded  by  these 
products  in  seasons  of  scanty  production. 

Some  Progress. — Still  we  have  made 
some  progress.  This  committee  has  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  year  555  complaints  from 
shippers  and  accounts  have  been  collected 
for  them  to  the  amount  of  $10,902.51. 
This  includes  complaints  for  damaged  and 
lost  goods,  against  railroads  and  express 
companies  for  excessive  freights,  and  ex¬ 
cess  and  duplicate  express  charges ; 
$2,390.92  has  be.en  collected  during  the 
year  on  these  latter  accounts,  which  the 
shippers  themselves  were  unable  to  get ; 
and  during  the  three  years  of  the  existence 
of  this  committee  1,494  complaints  of  this 
kind  have  been  filed  and  $32,078.59  col¬ 
lected  and  forwarded  to  the  shippers  with¬ 
out  reduction  or  expense  to  them.  During 
November  and  December  alone  seven  over¬ 
charge  express  claims  were  adjusted  that 
required  from  seven  months  to  two  years 
to  collect.  We  have  now  some  measure  of 
parcel  post  and  recent  orders  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  are  intended 
to  lessen  the  excess  charges  and  duplicate 
collections  by  express  companies. 

During  the  year  the  State  Food  Investi¬ 
gating  Committee  has  been  created  by  the 
Legislature  and  members  appointed  by  the 
Government  to  investigate  the  causes  of 
the  high  cost  of  living.  A  sub-committee 
consisting  of  Hon.  Win.  Church  Osborn, 
our  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  our 
associate  Ezra  A.  Tuttle,  have  been  in¬ 
vestigating  conditions  of  food  and  markets 
in  New  York  City.  They  have  developed 
and  given  official  expression  to  many  of 
the  conditions  and  abuses  that  we  have  so 
long  complained  of  without  avail,  and 
measures  have  been  suggested  and  bills 
are  being  prepared  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  to  correct  the  abuses  and*to 
eliminate  some  of  the  wasteful  and  extrava¬ 
gant,  and  in  some  cases,  dishonest 
methods  that  have  prevailed  for  so  long 
in  the  New  l'ork  markets.  Attention  has 
also  been  crystallized  through  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  this  committee  on  the  want  of 
system  or  regulation  in  the  sale  of  food 
products  through  tricky  commission  houses 
and  irresponsible  speculators  in  good  pro¬ 
ducts.  A  bill  has  already  been  prepared  by 
Senator  Roosevelt  to  regulate  this  truffle 
in  the  hope  of  eliminating  many  of  its 
abuses,  and  we  have  much  reason  for  the 
hope  that  this  bill  will  soon  become  a  law. 

A  Conference. — Under  the  auspices  of 
this  Society,  a  conference  of  cooperative 
interests  was  held  in  New  York  City  on 
April  19  and  20  last.  Provision  was  made 
for  a  State  Standing  Committee  on  Co¬ 
operation  and  this  committee  has  been 
organized  With  a  membership  of  180.  A 
conference  of  this  committee  was  held  in 
New  York  on  December  5,  to  consider  how 
the  new  parcel  post  system  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  to  distribute  farm  products  and  ef¬ 
fecting  trade  between  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers,  and  more  particularly  to  effect 
means  for  the  organization  of  cooperative 
societies  among  producers  and  consumers. 
The  Housewives’  League  (a  large  associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City  consumers)  promises 
to  help  in  the  development  of  the  parcel 
post  trade  by  furnishing  the  names  and 
guaranteeing  the  credit  of  members  pro¬ 
vided  the  producers’  organization  would 
cooperate  by  guaranteeing  the  grade, 
quality  and  measure  of  the  goods.  It  was 
the  sense  of  the  members  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  organization  of  cooperative 
shippers  in  local  country  units  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  organization  of  a 
central  selling  agency  with  headquarters  in 
the  city  representing  the  country  associa¬ 
tions  and  controlled  by  them.  In  further¬ 
ance  of  this  measure  the  chairman  was 
directed  to  prepare  a  charter  for  the  cen¬ 
tral  organization  and  to  assist  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  uniform  system  for  the 
organization  of  the  local  units.  These  local 
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units  for  shipping  in  cooperation  are  held 
to  be  important  because  it  is  only  through 
association  that  we  can  help  to  have  ship¬ 
ments  made  in  uniform  packages,  and  in 
proper  grades,  and  in  full  weights  and 
measures,  and  the  guarantee  of  these 
standards  will  be  necessary  in  order  that 
the  shipper  may  profit  by  the  proposed 
commission  law  and  proposed  food  commis¬ 
sion  bill  and  in  whatever  may  develop  in 
the  enlargement  of  the  parcel  post  system. 
These  shipping  units  could  also  be  utilized 
to  develop  the  local  trade  of  villages  and 
cities  throughout  the  State,  and  to  avoid 
the  wasteful  and  extravagant  practice  of 
shipping  first  to  the  city  of  New  York 
and  then  doubling  the  rate  and  charges 
back  to  the  local  market.  The  individual 
producer  is  unable  to  supply  these  local 
markets  because  of  the  expense  of  small 
deliveries  and  the  local  caterer  or  hotel 
man  is  unable  to  patronize  the  producer 
because  of  his  absolute  need  of  a  steady 
and  uniform  supply,  but  where  all  pro¬ 
ducers  in  a  neighborhood  are  shipping 
through  a  common  warehouse,  this  trade 
could  be  supplied  and  developed  to  the 
profit  of  the  producer  and  saving  of  the 
consumer  in  a  steady  supply  of  food  ma¬ 
terial  fresh  from  the  "farm. 

The  conference  of  the  State  Standing 
Committee  on  Cooperation  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  State  be  requested  to  as¬ 
sist  in  the  organization  of  the  cooperative 
shipping  association  either  through  the 
committee  or  through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  there  being  a  precedent  in 
other  States  and  other  countries  for  this 
assistance  to  cooperative  work  in  its  early 
development.  We  ask  our  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  to  further  the  interest  of  this  re¬ 
quest. 

None  Too  Soon.- — We  are  making  our 
cooperative  shipping  initiative  none  too  soon. 
The  State  of  Maine  already  has  a  fast  de¬ 
veloping  system  of  cooperation.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  trade  in  California  fruits 
and  Oregon  apples  is  a  familiar  subject. 
Local  cooperative  societies  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  dairy  products,  for  the 
gathering  and  shipping  of  eggs,  for  the 
packing  and  marketing  of  fruits,  and  for 
the  sale  and  delivery  of  milk,  are  meeting 
with  great  success  in  Pennsylvania,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  other 
States.  In  New  Y’ork  City  and  its  suburbs, 
local  communities  are  organizing  coopera¬ 
tive  stores  to  supply  their  members  with 
food  supplies.  Only  last  week  the  largo 
restaurant  and  hotel  keepers  in  New  York 
City  organized  themselves  into  a  coopera¬ 
tive  association  with  a  million  dollars  of 
capital  for  the  purpose  of  buying  foods 
without  the  necessity  of  paying  tribute  to 
middlemen  and  the  food  speculators.  All 
of  these  consumers  are  chafing  under  the 
constantly  advancing  cost  of  food  products. 
They  are  anxious  to  buy  from  the  pro¬ 
ducer  at  first  hand,  but  they’  must  have  a 
steady  supply  and  uniform  grades.  They 
will  demand  full  weights  and  measures. 
The  individual  shipper  cannot  hope  to 
supply  this  trade.  Direct  selling  by  the 
producer,  and  direct  buying  by  these  large 
consumers  will  be  possible  only  through 
cooperation  in  packing,  grading  and  ship¬ 
ping.  This  is  an  outlet  now  for  farm  food 
products  of  every  kind  and  description 
that  New  Y’ork  State  producers  ought  to 
Command  at  once,  and  may  command  if 
they  prepare  themselves  to  supply  it. 
Some  one  is  going  to  have  the  trade,  and 
those  who  have  it  first  will  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  future  sales.  For  many  years 
we  have  recognized  the  necessity  of  an 
agency  in  New  Y’ork  City  to  represent 
shippers.  One  man  with  a  clerk  would 
save  shippers,  as  now  made  in  single  lots, 
thousands  of  dollars  annually.  His  work 
would  be  to  keep  shippers  advised  of  the 
conditions  of  markets,  and  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  produce  houses,  to  encourage  and 
arrange  for  direct  shipments,  look  after 
shipments  when  delayed,  or  when  there 
was  a  complaint  of  quality  or  condition, 
and  to  look  after  the  collection  of  delayed 
accounts.  Some  of  these  functions  will  be 
covered  by  official  inspectors  if  the  bills 
now  in  preparation  become  laws,  but  in 
case  they  fail  an  agency  of  the  kind  is 
almost  a  necessity  for  distant  shippers. 


Wood’s  Seeds 

Tor  The 

Farm  and  Garden. 

Our  New  Descriptive  Catalog 

is  fully  up-to-date,  giving  descrip¬ 
tions  and  full  information  about 
the  best  and  most  profitable 
seeds  to  grow.  It  tells  all  about 

Grasses  and  Clovers, 

Seed  Potatoes,  Seed  Oats, 
Cow  Peas,  Soja  Beans, 
The  Best  Seed  Corns 

and  all  other 

Tarm  and  Garden  Seeds. 
Wood’s  Seed  Catalog  has 

long  been  recognized  as  a  stan¬ 
dard  authority  on  Seeds. 

Mailed  on  request,  write  for  it. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

SE.E.DSME.N,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


CTRAWBERRY  and  other  small  fruit  plants.  Asparagus 
**  Roots,  Apple  Trees.  Hedge  Plants,  etc.  Descrip¬ 
tive  illus.  catalogue  FREE.  G.  E.  Buntino,  Selbyville,  Die. 


WHOLESALE  PR1C 


On  $1  worth  and  up.  strawberry.  Raspberry, 

Blackberry,  Bush  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  and  Garden  Hoots. 
Extra  heavy  rooted,  high  grade  stock.  No  better 
plant#  can  be  grown.  Everything  fully  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free. 

A.  C.  WESTON  &  CO„  Bridgman.  Michigan 


OUR  IDEAL  SPRING  GARDEN  BOOK— 1913 

NEW  AND  ORICINAL  IN  MAKEUP  AND 
MATTER  AND  ONE  PKT.  EACH 

FIVE  SEED  NOVELTIES 

New  Japan  Radish  “NERIMA”  melts  in  the  mouth. 

New  Runner  Bean  “Masterpiece,  ’  immensely  productive. 
New  Lettuce,  ‘-Count  Zeppelin,’'  withstands  heat  ami  drought. 
New  Snapdragon  Apploblossom,"  White  pink  Butterfly’’ 
Giant  Oriental  Poppies  in  new  shades;  rose,  lilac,  mauve. 

10  cents  brings  them.  RESULTS  will  please. 

H.  H.  BERGER  &  CO.,  70  Warren  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Choice  Home  Grown 

Field  Seeds 


direct  from  the  farmer  to  the 
user.  All  seeds  best  possible 
quality  obtainable.  We  pay 
freight  on  all  shipments. 

W rite  for  samples  and  prices 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS, 
Ligonier,  Ind. 


SOY  BEANS  FOR  SEED 

500  bushels  Ito  San,  grown  on  Rutger's  College 
Farm.  Choice  graded  stock.  Also  small  quantity 
of  Wilson,  Mongol,  Baird  and  Brownie.  Address, 

Irving  L.  Owen,  Manager  College  Farm,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


—All  the  best  va¬ 
rieties  of  Peaches. 
Pits  from  H.  W. 
Harris,  Hickory, 
N.  C.,  buds  direct  from  bearing  trees  Results, 
sturdy  trees  and  purity  of  kinds.  Ask  for  special 
prices.  NELSON  B0GUE,  Batavia  Nurseries,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


ELBERTAS 


Pure  Field  Seeds 

Clover,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  ail  kinds  of 
Pure  Field  Seeds  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer  ;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples. 

A.  C.  1IOYT  &  CO.,  I’OYTORIA,  Ohio 


SEED  FOR  THE  FARM 

Do  you  want  the  best  Grass  Seed,  Corn,  Oats, 
Potatoes  and  other  Field  Seeds  at  first  cost? 
We  can  serve  you.  Write  for  catalogue,  It  is  free. 
You  will  like  it  A.  H.  HOFFMAN, 
Lancaster  Co.  ...  Lamlisville,  Pa. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-^; 

productive  varieties.  Fruit  Trees  10  per  cent- 
discount  during  January  and  February. 

HAKRY  I,.  SQUIRES,  Kemseuburg,  N.  Y. 

Sand  Vetch  £?,gH.at£ 

and  Greatest  Fertilizer 

Our  hardy  Sam*  Vetch  will  grow  any* 
where,  regardless  of  heat,  cold  or  drought. 
Especially  good  for  sandy,  dry  land.  Crops  range 
f ,*om  6  to  10  tons  per  acre*  Excellent  feed  for  grow¬ 
ing  animals  or  milch  cows ;  25  per  cent  more  valuable 
than  any  other  fertilizer.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

r  Griswold  Seed  Co.,  227  So.  Tenth  Street,  Lincoln, 


85c  per  lb. 


and  up 


Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  of  our  new  crop  onion 
seed;  lowest  wholesale  prices,  and  Free  Leaflet  on 
onion  culture.  Catalog  Free.  All  kinds  of  garden  seeds 
nt  wholesale  prices  and  freight  ^repaid. 

Henry  Field  Seed  Co.,  Box  26  _  Shenandoah.  IowaJ 


Wonderful  Fall-Bearing 

Strawberries 


Fruit  in  fall  of  first  year  and  in 
spring  and  fall  of  second  year. 

Big  money-maker! 

500  plants  set  in  May  yielded  from 
Aug.  23  to  Nov.  11  nearly  400  quarts 
which  sold  for  25c  per  qt.  The  past 
season  (1912)  we  had  fresh  straw¬ 
berries  every  day  from  June  15  to 
Nov.  15!  We  are  headquarters  for 

Strawberries  and  Small  Fruit 
Plants  of  all  kinds 

Big  stock  of  best  hardy  varieties  at  very  low 

g rices.  Plum  Farmer,  Idaho  and  Royal  Purple 
aspberries,  also  Blackberries,  Gooseberries,  Cur¬ 
rants  and  Grapes.  30  years’  experience.  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

L.  J.  FARMER.  Box  320,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


CWFFT  SEED— Large  biennial  cultivated  varie- 
tv  L.i-1 1  ties,  white  and  yellow.  Greatest  legume 
Cl  OVFR  fertilizer.  Excellent  hay  and  pasture. 

Price,  and  circular  how  to  grow  it.  on 
request.  E.  BARTON,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky. 


1847 


1913 


Wiley  s  better  trees  cost  less  m  the  end.  Our  catalog  shows  why  practical  men  plant  our  trees,  and  who 
many  of  them  are.  Our  family  ol  Rural  New-Yorker  patrons  know  we  are  found  on  this  page  year  after 
year.  We  want  to  say  the  best  are  none  too  good  for  you,  who  have  never  tried  our  trees 

wjchmi^z:iear  ™  c/italog  now  h.  S.  Wiley  &  Son,  27  Beach  St.,  Cayuga,  H.  Y. 


I’ll  Refund  Your  Money  if  You  Don’t  Get  1-4  More  Sap  With 

GRIMM  SAP  SPOUTS 

Grimm  spouts  more  than  pay  their  cost  in  one  season.  I  will  send 
you  n  full  size  sample  spout  free.  Grimm  spouts  are  perfect¬ 
ly  round  and  smooth  and  of  such  a  taper  as  permits  theiruse  in  vary- 
ing  sized  bores  so  as  to  allow  reaming  of  the  bore.  Tbespouis  are  so  tapered  they’re 
held  by  the  outer  bark, and  will  carry  a  full  bucket  withoutbeing  driven  hard  enough 
to  split  the  bark  No.  4  spouts  (using  a  7-ltl  bit)  for$2.75  per  hundred,  including  hooks 
Grimm  Improved  Fvaporator  will  Evaporate  one  fourth  more  sup  than  the  old  stvle.  Improve 
incut  can  be  used  with  the  latter.  Grimm  tin  sap  buckets  are  guaranteed  not  to’ rust  Svrun 
...ill  *—  illustrated  booklet  E— G.  II.  GRIMM,  Rutland,  Yt.,  and  Hudson,  O 


placed  in  Grimm  cans  will  not  ferment.  Write  for 


Seed  Corn,  Potatoes,  Oats- 


all  carefully  selected,  improved  varieties, 
grown  on  our  own  farm.  We  grow  all  our 
own  seeds  and  are  not  mere  dealers,  so  we 
can  furnish  the  very  highest  grade  of  seed 
at  the  lowest  prices.  Get  our  Catalog  and 
"  holesale  Price  List  and  buy  direct  at  half 
agents’  prices.  We  offer  choice  selected 
strains  of 

BEETS,  CABBAGE,  CELERY,  ONIONS 

and  Garden  Seeds  of  all  kinds.  Catalog 
1  ree  ;  it’s  worth  having.  Ask  for  Market, 
Gardeners’  Wholesale  Price  List,  if 
you  grow  for  market. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

- BOX  66 - 

Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


HARRIS 

SEEDS 


BIG  MONEY  IN 

AND  HOW  TO  CHOW 

Tou  can  make  big  O-A-T-S  money  on  your  farm  If  vou  plant 
the  right  seed.  Seed  Is  everything,  yet  the  smallest  expense 
of  farming.  Last  year  those  who  planted  our  O-A-T-S  got 
great  crops— Nymeyer,  Oak  Harbor,  Wash.,  95  bushels  to 
acre;  Cling.  Almos.  Colo.,  I  4l>j  bushels  to  acre  ( largest  yield 
ever  recorded);  Richards,  Dalton,  Mich.,  82!4  bushels; 
Barnes,  St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  II9J4  bushels — often  more  than 
double,  Bometlmes  trlp'e  their  own  common  oats  produced 
from  Bame  land.  Our  Free  Book  gives  details — just  packed 
with  useful  informa¬ 
tion. 


This  Seed  O-A-T-S  Gernjinates  Nearly  100% 

—Every  seed  sprouting,  vigorous.  hardy,  full  of  life  — with  largo  kernels  and  thin  hulls  — not 
weaklings  that  yield  only  half  crops  at  threshing:  time.  Our  famous  Swedish  Regenerated  Seed 
O-A-T-S  are  grown  on  Galloway  Bros.  1920-acre  Canadian  Farm  from 
virRiu  soil.  These  oats  wei;;h  48  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  Think  of  that! 

Plant  theso  O-A-T-S  this  Sprint-  and  not  this  big  O-A-T-S  money  in  1913. 

FREE  Book  and  Samples 

Onr  wonderful  book  "BIG  MONET  IN  OATS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW 
THKM”  tells  all  about  theso  Sood  O-A-T-S.  howto  plant,  cultivate,  and 
'  pocket  the  bie  O-A-T-S  money.  You  can  haveit  FREE.  ForlOconts, 
to  cover  packing  and  mailim;,  wo  send  a  larco  FREE  packot  of  our’ 

Bi?  Money  Sood  O-A-T-S.  For  25  cents  a  triple  sizo  packet.  For  50 
cents  packot  throe  times  25  cent  size.  Tlio  empty  packots  will  bo 
accepted  as  cash,  to  apply  on  vour  future  orders.  Write  us  at  once 
GALLOWAY  BROS. -BOWMAN  CO. 

S»oa  Oat  Bpoclallsts,  Box  662 Waterloo,  Iowa 


1913. 
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Bone  Meal  and  Potash  for  Lawn. 

A.  F.  N.,  Oakville. — Is  bone  meal  (or 
bone  flour)  a  good  fertilizer  for  a  laAvn 
and  if  so  what  is  a  proper  quantity  to 
put  on  a  lawn  100x100  feet,  and  when  is 
the  best  time  of  year  to  put  it  on?  If 
land  plaster  is  scattered  about  a  horse's 
stall  or  in  a  henhouse,  will  it  retain  the 
fumes  of  ammonia  as  well  as  act  as  a 
deodorant? 

Ans. — Bone  flour  is  a  good  lawn 
dressing  as  far  as  it  goes,  supplying 
phosphoric  acid  and  a  small  amount  of 
nitrogen.  This  is  not  all  a  good  lawn 
needs;  potash  should  be  added,  and  in 
some  cases  more  nitrogen.  We  should 
use  three  parts  by  weight  of  the  fine 
bone  and  one  of  sulphate  of  potash — 
200  pounds  on  the  space  you  mention. 
I  f  the  grass  does  not  grow  as  you  would 
like,  add  15  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
or  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Land  plaster 
scattered  on  the  fjoor  of  the  stall  will 
hold  the  ammonia  and  is  one  of  the 
best  substances  for  the  purpose. 


Mangels  in  Hills. 

P.  G.,  Norristown,  Pa. — Is  it  a  good  and 
safe  plan  to  plant  mangels  in  hills,  in¬ 
stead  of  drills  in  order  to  minimize  labor 
both  in  planting  and  in  cultivation,  using 
a  check  row  corn  planter,  and  a  suitable 
fertilizer?  This  is  a  hard  crop  to  keep 
free  from  weeds  when  in  drills  ;  about  two 
acres  is  all  we  can  keep  clean.  I  would 
like  to  plant  six  acres  if  I  could  do  the 
work  or  the  greater  part  of  it  by  horse 
and  machine.  Has  anyone  tried  it  and  is 
the  scheme  feasible?  About  three  plants 
to  remain  to  a  hill. 

Ans. — I  have  seen  mangels  grown  in 
a  small  way  in  the  manner  suggested ; 
the  plan  was  apparently  entirely  suc¬ 
cessful.  When  planted  in  hills  the  rows 
should  be  24  to  30  inches  apart,  and  if 
three  plants  are  to  remain  to  the  hill, 
they  should  stand  not  less  than  six 
inches  apart,  and  in  triangular  form.  As 
it  is  impossible  to  distribute  the  seed 
the  proper  distance  apart  with  a  plant¬ 
er  or  seeding  machine,  the  seed  will 
have  to  be  sown  by  hand.  All  the  beet 
family  transplant  very  easily,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  best  plan  would  be  to  sow  this 
seed  in  a  well-prepared  seed  bed  in 
drills  12-15  inches  apart,  and  when  the 
plants  are  about  as  thick  as  an  ordinary 
lead  pencil  at  the  crown,  transplant 
them  in  the  field,  selecting  a  dull  cloudy 
day,  either  before  or  following  a  rain. 
If  this  method  is  used  the  seed  should 
be  sown  a  week  or  so  earlier  than  when 
sown  where  plants  are  to  remain.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  this  crop, 
a  good  coat  of  partially  rotted  stable 
manure  should  be  applied  and  turned 
under  as  deeply  as  possible.  If  at  all 
practicable  subsoil  the  land,  as  the  deep¬ 
er  the  soil  is  broken  up  the  greater 
the  resulting  crop  will  be.  When  the 
plants  are  well  established  and  making 
good  growth  apply  at  the  rate  of  200 
pounds  complete  manure,  200  pounds 
bone  meal  and  300  pounds  salt  per  acre. 
With  proper  fertilizing  and  cultivation 
the  plan  of  growing  this  crop  in  hills, 
as  outlined  above,  will  prove  entirely 
successful.  k. 


A  500-Bushel  Corncrib. 

$.  F .  B.,  Gosport,  N.  Y. — I  wish  to  build, 
as  soon  as  possible,  a  500-bushel  corncrib. 
Can  you  give  me  specifications  for  an  ideal 
crib  of  this  capacity?  Somewhere  I  read 
of  a  crib  made  principally  of  2x4’s  and 
mesh  wire,  the  wire  mesh  to  be  rein¬ 
forced  with  heavy  wire  stretched  at  proper 
intervals ;  crib  to  have  slatted  bottom. 
I  should  very  much  like  to  have  full  de¬ 
tails  and  bill  of  material  for  this  crib. 

Ans. — The  building  of  a  corncrib 
does  not  require  the  services  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  architect,  yet  there  are  a  few 
points  to  be  observed  in  cribbing  corn. 
A  satisfactory  crib  must  be  so  built  as 
to  protect  its  contents  from  the  weather, 
keep  out  the  rats  and  mice,  and  permit 
a  free  circulation  of  air  about  its  con¬ 
tents.  To  foil  vermin,  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  matter  to  accomplish,  cribs  are 
usually  built  about  two  feet  above 
ground,  and  are  supported  upon  posts, 


these  posts  being  covered  by  tin  or 
made  of  smooth  concrete  so  that  mice 
cannot  climb  them.  The  space  beneath 
a  crib  should  be  kept  free  from  rubbish, 
and  it  should  not  stand  sufficiently  near 
another  building  to  permit  rats  to  jump 
from  one  to  the  other.  To  permit  free 
circulation  of  air,  the  sides  of  a  crib 
are  usually  slatted,  these  slats  being 
made  of  lx3-inch  stuff,  spaced  about 
1J4  inch  apart.  As  an  additional  pro¬ 
tection  from  mice,  one-half-inch  poultry 
netting  is  sometimes  stretched  over  the 
slatted  sides  of  the  building.  The  typi¬ 
cal  old-fashioned  corncrib  is  narrower 
at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  for  some 
reason  unknown  to  the  writer,  and  is 
constructed  by  laying  4x4-inch  sills  upon 
posts  and  covering  them  with  a  tight 
floor.  From  these  sills  2x4-inch  studs 
rise  to  support  a  2x4-inch  plate,  the 
studs  being  spaced  about  three  feet 
apart,  and  spreading  outward  at  the 
plate  as  much  as  it  is  desired  to  widen 
the  top  of  the  building.  Short  rafters 
with  considerable  overhang,  to  permit 
of  wide  eaves,  are  spiked  to  the  plate. 
The  rear  end  of  the  building  may  be 
slatted  or  tight,  and  the  front  contains 
the  door,  with  hinged  steps  dropping  to 
the  ground.  The  sides  are  of  slats,  as 
above  mentioned,  placed  horizontally 
and  nailed  to  the  studs.  Such  a  crib 
four  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  six  feet 
wide  at  the  level  of  the  plates,  six  feet 
iri  height  from  sill  to  plate,  and  16  feet 
long,  would  probably  hold  about  500 
bushels  of  ear  corn.  This  is  an  esti¬ 
mate,  however.  This  is  a  cheap  method 
of  construction,  and  has  the  sanction  of 
ancient  usage ;  in  fact,  the  writer  would 
consider  it  flying  in  the  face  of  Provi¬ 
dence  to  store  corn  in  any  other  style 
of  building.  M.  b.  d. 


What  to  Do  With  Leaves. 

Some  weeks  since  a  correspondent 
asked  in  your  paper  what  was  the  best 
thing  to  do  with  leaves.  Probably  the 
best  thing  a  farmer  can  do  with  them 
is  to  give  them  to  his  hens  to  scratch 
over  until  they  decompose.  I  read  quite 
often  of  “scratching  sheds”  connected 
with  henhouses,  but  where  plenty  of 
leaves  are  to  be  had  for  the  gathering 
they  should  bed  a  henvard  a  foot  deep 
or  more,  and  the  grain  fed  the  fowls 
should  be  scattered  over  them,  or,  when 
dry,  buried  under  them.  The  hens  and 
the  weather  will,  between  November  and 
June,  work  them  into  a  black  powder 
as  fine  as  sand,  and  that  makes  a  valua¬ 
ble  fertilizer  for  lawns  and  gardens.  I 
not  only  suggest  this  use  of  leaves,  but 
add  that  I  have  practiced  this  plan  since 
1902,  and  during  the  years  since  have 
taken  from  the  yard  1,785  barrow  loads 
of  fine  leaf  mold.  As  16  such  loads 
make  a  two-horse  wagon-load,  the  total, 
measured  in  wagon-loads,  would  make 
almost  112  loads — enough  for  quite  a 
procession.  This  was  for  nine  years, 
the  year  1910  not  being  counted,  as  then 
I  had  only  a  small  flock.  That  makes 
most  in  one  season  (1907)  was  277 
loads.  For  1912  there  was  205  loads. 
The  fowls  at  each  New  Year  generally 
numbered  from  85  to  90,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  increased  as  chickens  came  forward 
in  March  and  April. 

Some  of  the  leaf  mold  I  spread  each 
day  on  the  platform  under  the  roost  in 
the  henhouse,  and  mix  it  with  finely 
sifted  coal  ashes.  That  acts  as  a  divisor 
for  the  hen  droppings,  and  the  mixture 
constitutes  an  excellent  fertilizer  for 
heavy  land.  I  never  tried  to  sell  any, 
but  certainly  would  refuse  10  cents  a 
barrow  load  as  long  as  I  had  land  on 
which  to  use  it.  The  man  who  burns  the 
leaves  he  can  give  his  hens  for  scratch¬ 
ing.  in  mv.  opinion,  does  a  very  foolish 
act.  Should  the  leaves  be  spread  a  foot 
deep  or  more,  those  in  the  bottom  may 
need  forking  over  in  the  Spring  to 
hasten  decomposition,  philip  snyder. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


national  style 

wBOOK  SENt_ 


“Beautiful  Money- 
Saving  Style  Book”/ 


'  Free — the  most  beautiful  style  book 

ever  issued— the  "National”  Style 
Book.  One  copy  is  yours  free.  You  need 
only  mail  the  coupon,  that’s  all.  / 

A  This  Money-Saving  Style  / 

Book  is  just  filled  with  / 

V,  A  illustrations  and  de-  / 

scriptions  of  newest  / 
styles  and  bargains  / 
such  as  these:  /. 

.  I  WaUts, 

,  $-8®  to  $5.98  ft  T-bir 


Small  Women,  $4.98  to  $9.98  Salta  for  Mlaaeg 

Coats  for  Misses  and  Small  Women$2. 98  to  $14.98 

and  Small  Women  $1.98  9.98  Children's  Dresses  $  .98  **  4.99 

Also  a  full  line  of  Underwear.  Hosiery,  Scarfs,  Veils,  Gloves,  Leather  Goods, 
Jewelry  and  a  complete  line  of  Boys',  Misses'  and  Childrens’  Wearing  AppareL 

^National” 

Sample s  of  Materials  Free  s 

IMPORTANT:  This  season,  "NATIONAL”  Tailor-Made 
Suits  are  shown  in  a  separate  Suit  Booklet  containing  fashion  f 
plates  of  all  the  new  styles.  I 

This  Special  Sait  Booklet  is  sent  gladly ,  but  only  f  I 
when  asked  for .  So  if  you  are  interested  in  Jr  P 
Tailored  Suits,  be  Very  sure  that  in  writing  for  * 
your  “ NATIONAL ”  Style  Book  you  say—  f  RATION 
Send  also  the  Special  “ NATIONAL "  Suit  /  CLOAK 
Booklet  and  Samples.  f  SUIT  C 


The  “National”  Policy 

We  prepay  postage  and  expressage  on  all  our 
goods  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  / 

Every  “NATIONAL'*  garment  has  the  A 
“NATIONAL”  Guarantee  Tag  attached.  This  * 
tag  says  that  yon  may  return  any  garment  f 
not  satisfactory  to  yon  and  we  will  refund  *  ^'an 
your  money  and  pay  express  charges  + 

both  ways.  *  ... 

_  Jr  Address, 


#  Are  you  interested  In  seeing  the  new 
A  Tailor-Made  Suits  for  Spring?  And  do  you 
s  Wish  us  also  to  send  you,  together  w  ith  your 
S  NATIONAL”  Money-Saving  Style  Book, 
S  the  Special  Suit  Booklet  % _ 

f  At  the  same  time  we  will  send  you  samples  of  the 
'  beautiful  new  Spring  materials  for  Tailor-Made 
Suits  if  you  state  here  the  colors  you  prefer. 


National  Cloak  &  Sait  Co 
273  West  24th  Street 
New  York  City 
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The  greatest  cultivating  tools  are 

Planet  Jr 

They  do  the  work  of  3  to  6  men — quicker,  better,  cheaper. 
They  put  old-time  methods  “out  of  business”  wherever  used,  be¬ 
cause  they  can’t  compete  with  Planet  Jr  labor-,  time-,  and  money- 
savers.  Made  light,  yet  strong  and  durable  by  a  practical  farmer  | 
and  manufacturer  with  over  40  years’  experience.  Every  tool  guaran¬ 
teed. 

I  No.  8  |  Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator  is  a  wonder  of  scientific 
work,  better  than  any  other  cultivator.  Plows  to  and  from  row,  hills,  furrows,  etc.  Can 
be  equipped  with  all  steel  wheel,  discs  and  plow  attachment,  new  this  year. 

[No.  25  j  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Double , 

Wheel  Hoe.  Cultivator  and  Plow  has  automatic  feed-stopping  device, 
valuable  seeder  index  and  complete  set  of  cultivator  attachments.  Indestruc¬ 
tible  steel  frame. 


FPFF  9  An  instructive  64-page 
1  •  illustrated  catalogue  I 

It  describes  55  tools  for  nil  uses.  Write  postal  for  it 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 

Boxi  107 VPhila,  Pa 


today. 


Ill 


AMERICAN 

ORIGINAL  AND  C  C  Kl  ^  E* 

genuineI"  CINUC 

.1  rs*. — r—r  r  i  i  l 


- 'S^lpn^  S 


3  WAYS  BETTER 

Larger  Wires  — 

Heavier  Galvanizing — I 
More  Durable, Flexible  Weave. 


1 — } — l — l, — ! — ■— 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 


Mads  by  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 
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DIAMOND  JUBILEE  EDITION 


HPHIS  book  is  a  proof  of 
our  interest  in  all  the  prob¬ 
lem*  which  confront  the  man  who 
wants  a  garden,  be  he  amateur  or 
professional  with  acres  or  a  plot  of 
grass  to  work  on. 

DREER’S  GARDEN  BOOK  is 

our  seventy-fifth  anniversary  gift 
to  anyone  who  grows  flowers  or 
vegetables.  Itcontains  the  accum¬ 
ulation  of  seventy-five  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  and  lists  only  tested  vari¬ 
eties  of  all  the  old-time  favorites,  as 
well  as  the  dependable  novelties  in 
flowers  and  vegetables.  It  also 
containscultural  articles  written  by 
experts,  has  288  pages  with  photo¬ 
reproductions  on  each  page,  four 
color  and  six  duotone  plates. 

DREER’S  DIAMOND  JUBILEE 
GARDEN  BOOK  is  not  just  a  catalog 
— it  is  a  book^of  valuable  information. 
Sent  free  to  anyone  men¬ 
tioning  this  publication. 


:*i4  chestnutstiv  : . 


QOD  SEEDS 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

5&-T  Price*  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return  if 
'not  O.  K. — money  refunded 
Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
__  and  your  neighbors’  addresses, 
S  HUM  WAY,  Rockford,  Illinois 


;arff’s  CATALOG 

Folly  describes  the  products  of  our 
;  1100  acre  nursery,  fruit  and  sood 
farm.  Over  25  years  experience  in 
growing  heaviest  bearing  strains  of 
strawberries,  ras pborries, curran ts, goose¬ 
berries,  blackborries,  dewberries,  grapes 
and  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  shrubs. 
Also  seed  potatoes,  rhubarb,  horseradish, 
asparagus,  eto.  bend  names  and  aadreanea  o  f  6  fruit 
growers  and  get  fino  currant  bush  free.  Catalog  free. 
W.  8CARFF,  hew  Carlisle,  Ohio 


BARGAINS  IN  NURSERY  STOCK 

We  Pay  the  Freioht  and  Guarantee  Satisfaction,  Vari¬ 
eties  True — Ho  Disease — Your  Money  Bach  if  not  Pleased 

Lot  No,  1 — 100  Elberta  Peach,  2  to  3  ft.,  $5.00 

For  other  bargains,  ■write  at  once  for 
our  new  list  of  full  assortment  of  high- 
grade  Nursery  Stock,  direct  to  planters. 

J.  BAGBY  &  SONS  COMPANY 

I)  NEW  HAVEN,  MO. 


Apple,  peach,  cherry 

and  other  FRUIT  TREES 

Small  Fruit  Plants,  Shrubs,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  lioses.  Hardy,  vigorous  trees  from  the 
famous  Lake  Shore  region  of  Northern  Ohio. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Address 

T,  33.  WEST 
MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY,  Lock  Box  138,  PERRY.  OHIO 


WONDERFUL  EVERBEARING  WHITE 

STRAWBERRY,  FULL  OF  BLOOM. 

RIPE  STRAWBERRIES  ALL  SUMMER 
AND  LATE  FALL-  catalogue  free. 


GUARANTEED  CLOVER  SEED 


IOWA  GROWN,  99%  PURE, 

double  sacked,  safe  arrival  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Ask  for 
wholesale  price  listand  big  seed  catalog  Free. 

Henry  Field  Seed  Co.,  Box  26,  Shenandoah.  Iowa. 


P 


EACH  &  APPLE 
TREES  2c  &  up 

Pear,  Cherry f  Strawberry,  etc.— Catalog  Free 

TENN.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  141,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 
FRUIT  Must  Grew  er  be  Replaced  Free 

Our  trees  are  True  to  Name,  Fresh 
TR  F  FS  Dug  and  free  from  disease.  Write 
today  for  Free  Frnit  Book  ami  won¬ 
derful  offer.  DANSVILLE  FRUIT  TREE  CO..  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

JTUA WBBBKY  PLANTS — Money  makin 


mj  price  list  free. 


K  VII- 

01)0  up.  Send  for 

DAVID  R0DWAY,  R.  D.  39.  Hartly,  Del. 


CTRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  Barge  interesting  catalog 
shows  many  valuable  illustrations,  31$  varieties. 
$1.65  per  1,000.  Catalog  free.  Mention  literal  New- 

Yorker.  MAYER'S  PLANT  NURSERY,  MERRILL,  MICH. 


s 


TRAWBERRY  FLINTS  KSSSjijjrfs; 

1000  and  up.  Catalog  FREE. 

ALLEN  BROS.,  Paw  Paw,  Mich, 


TREES  AND  PLANTS“tfi,ra5n”*r“wtoB 

sale  price.  Big  supply  Apple  anil  Peach  Trees.  Privet 
Hedging.  The  Westminster  Nursery,  Westminster,  Md. 


SWEET  CLOVER  FOR  GREEN  MANURE. 

On  page  28,  A.  D.,  Saugerties,  N.  Y 
asks  for  information  about  Sweet  clover 
Melilot  (more  commonly  called  Sweet 
clover)  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  a 
valuable  forage  plant  and  soil  renewer. 
perhaps  not  excelled  for  the  latter  pur 
pose.  It  thrives  in  waste  places,  rail¬ 
road  cuts,  along  roads,  especially  in  clay 
soils,  and  rarely  if  ever  becomes 
nuisance  in  cultivated  fields.  Its  roots 
go  deep  down  into  the  hard  soil,  and  it 
withstands  weather  that  will  wither  most 
plants.  It  takes  possession  of  cuts  and 
embankments,  creeps  up  the  banks  ant 
holds  the  soil,  and  prepares  the  way  for 
grass,  etc.,  to  follow.  Where  left  to 
itself  it  often  grows  so  rank  as  to  choke 
out  its  own  seeding  every  other  year 
thus  giving  other  plants  a  chance  to  get 
started. 

In  the  West  it  is  cultivated  on  many 
farms  as  a  regular  crop  in  the  rotation 
and  at  the  State  Dairymen's  convention 
at  Syracuse  in  December  Prof.  Van  Pelt, 
editor  of  Kimball’s  Dairyman,  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  referred  to  it  repeatedly  in  men¬ 
tioning  dairy  rations.  In  Iowa  and  Kan¬ 
sas,  particularly,  some  place  it  even 
ahead  of  Alfalfa,  claiming  it  is  tougher 
and  can  be  pastured  off.  It  leaves  the 
necessary  bacteria  in  the  soil  for  Alfalfa 
to  follow;  not  that  Alfalfa  will  grow 
anywhere  that  melilot  will,  but  in  suit¬ 
able  and  properly  prepared  soil  a  pre¬ 
ceding  crop  of  melilot  leaves  the  soil 
in  such  condition  that  special  inocula¬ 
tion  for  Alfalfa  is  not  necessary.  Occa¬ 
sionally  it  is  necessary  to  inoculate  for 
the  melilot,  but  this  is  easily  done  with 
dirt  from  roadsides,  etc.,  where  it  has 
grown.  It  is  a  biennial,  does  not  bear 
seed  until  the  second  year,  and  therefore 
is  easily  controlled  even  in  the  few 
cases  where  it  encroaches  on  cultivated 
fields. 

H.  R.  Boardman  says  in  ‘‘Gleanings 
in  Bee  Culture” :  “I  have  demonstrated 
to  my  entire  satisfaction  that  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep  not  only  learn  to  eat  it, 
but  will  thrive  upon  it,  both  as  pasture 
and  dried  as  hay,  and  that  hogs  are  fond 
of  it  in  the  green- state.  Most  stock  have 
to  acquire  a  taste  for  it”  A  United 
States  farmers’  bulletin  says :  “As  a 
restorative  crop  for  yellow  loam  and 
lime  lands  this  plant  has  no  superior, 
and  for  black  prairie  soils  no  equal.’’ 
And  a  Kansas  Experiment  Station  pro¬ 
fessor  writes :  “As  a  soil  inoculator, 
renovator  and  builder,  there  is  no  other 
plant  or  fertilizer  that  compares  with 
Sweet  clover.”  The  first  year’s  growth 
is  light  and  makes  the  best  hay.  If  cut 
for  hay  the  second  year  it  should  be 
just  before  bloom,  before  stalks  become 
woody.  It  may  be  sown  with  Winter 
wheat  or  rye,  in  the  Spring,  same  as 
other  clovers.  There  is  a  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  .the  seed.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  honey  yielders,  the  bees 
working  on  it  constantly .  from  June  or 
July  to  frost,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
white  and  yellow  varieties  furnish  a 
good  succession,  yellow  during  June, 
followed  late  in  the  month  or  early 
July  with  the  white.  The  white  is  the 
most  common  and  usually  the  thriftiest 
grower.  c.  b.  l. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  spite  of  many  reports 
like  the  above  we  also  hear  from  read¬ 
ers  who  say  they  are  disappointed  with 
the  results  from  Sweet  clover. 


TIIE  ASPARAGUS  BEETLE. 

Can  you  toll  me  what  the  so-called 
“asparagus  beetle”  Is,  and  how  it  can  be 
got  rid  of?  h.  j.  i. 

Danielson,  Conn. 

The  common  asparagus  beetle,  Criocerls 
asp&ragi,  is  about  one-fourth  inch  long, 
wing-covers  black  with  red  or  yellow  mark¬ 
ings,  the  thorax  red  with  black  spots.  It 
hibernates  in  the  beetle  form,  and  appears 
early  in  Spring,  eating  the  stalks  and  lay¬ 
ing  its  egg-s  upon  them.  The  eggs  are  black, 
long,  slender  and  cylindrical,  set  on  end 
so  as  to  project  from  the  stalk.  The  larvae 
which  arc;  quickly  hatched,  are  slimy 
greenish  slugs,  with  black  heads  and  legs; 
they  do  great  injury,  especially  to  young 
plants.  It  is  advised  that  on  beds  where 
cutting  is  done,  a  few  stalks  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  as  traps;  the  majority  of 
the  beetles  will  deposit  eggs  on  these,  and 
they  should  be  cut  and  destroyed,  other 
shoots  being  allowed  to  take  their  place, 
and  similarly  destroyed.  If  this  is  kept 
up  for  a  month  there  will  be  very  little 
injury  later  on.  Volunteer  asparagus 
should  always  be  destroyed,  as  this  harbors 
the  insects.  They  are  troublesome  in  young 
beds,  as  the  feathering  foliage  cannot  be 
sprayed,  but  after  the  slugs  develop  they 
can  be  brushed  off  with  a  stick  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day.  and  few  get  back, 
being  killed  by  exposure  on  the  heated 
soil.  Where  a  field  of  old  shoots  is  badly 
infested  by  larva*,  dusting  with  fresh  dry- 
slaked  lime  while  the  plants  are  wet  with 
clew  is  very  destructive  to  the  pests.  The 
lime  is  quite*  effective  if  used  several  times 
at  short  intervals.  Turkeys  or  Guinea 
fowls  are  sometimes  recommended  as  help¬ 
ful  in  reducing  the  asparagus  beetle.  ■ 


Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes 


for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  produced  profitable  crops 
for  thousands  of  money  making  farmers  who  plant  them  annually. 


I 

Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes 

are  northern  grown  from  selected  stock  seed,  and  each  variety  is  planted  on  soil 
especially  adapted  to  its  best  development,  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  scores 
of  farmers  have  written  us  that  Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes  double  their  crops. 

Our  warehouse  capacity  is  75,000  bushels  and  we  have  full  stocks  on  hand,  30 
varieties  in  all.  Early,  intermediate  and  late,  the  kinds  that  have  proven  best 
by  test  and  a  new  main  crop  round  white  potato  introduced  by  us  last  year  that 
our  customers  report  as  the  best  potato  they  have  ever  grown,  first,  in  point  of 
yield ;  second,  as  to  eating  quality;  and  third, freedom  from  blight  and  disease. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog 


I 


contains  full  accurate  descriptions  of  our  seed  potatoes,  with  copious  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  a  hundred  testimonials  from  satisfied  customers  proving  that 
Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes  are  all  we  claim  for  them  and  more. 


We  are  Headquarters  for  Seed  Potatoes, 

Oats,  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  10  samples  of  our  newest  and  best  Farm 
Seeds  for  testing  mailed  FREE. 

Edward  F.  Dibble,  Seedgrower 


Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Box  B 


1 ,600  Acres  in  our  own  Seed  Farms 


The  Luscious,  Profitable 
Yellow  Transparent  Apple 

In  a  certain  orchard  at  Wyoming,  Del.,  is  a  ten-acre  block  of  early  apple  trees 
which  the  owner  repeatedly  has  refused  to  sell  for  $10,000.  It  ia  said  to  give  $4,800 
net  profit  each  year.  *■> 

The  man  who  grows  the  very  early  apples  can  make  a  lot  of  money  easily.  In  June 
and  J  uly  apples  sell  quickly  on  local  markets,  and  bring  very  high  prices  when  they 
reach  the  big  city  markets.  You  should  grow  at  least  all  the  early  apples  you  can  eat  at 
home  from  the  time  they  first  ripen  until  fall  apples  are  mellow.  Ten  nine-year  Yellow 
Transparent  trees  should  yield  all  the  apples  you  can  eat  and  $40  worth  to  sell.  A  hundred 
trees,  nine  or  more  yeara  old,  should  give  you  $400  a  year  net  profit. 

Four-Year  Trees  Yield  a  Bushel  Each  i 

Yellow  Transparent  is  the  best  early  apple  for  l>oth  eating  at  home  and  to  sell.  The  apples 
are  perfumed,  juicy,  rich  and  spicy— as  delicious  as  strawberries.  They  are  the  first  dpples  to 
ripen  in  the  summer.  Yellow  Transparent  trees  begin  to  bear  when  they  are  three  years  old. 

They  generally  produce  a  bushel  each  when  four  years  old,  and  often  yield  five  bushels  each^ 
when  five  years  old.  They  thrive  anywhere.  North  or  South,  low  or  hiyh. 

Get  Our  Special  11)13  Booklet,  Free,  It  names  the  four  apples  that  made  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  apple  profit  in  the  East  last  year,  and  tells  what  kinds  of  other  fruits  are 
roost  widely  planted.  Send  for  it  today,  and  ask,  too,  for  our  big  general  catalogue. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Trappc  Ave.,  Berlin 

Goine  to  Berlin— we  will  pay  your  hotel  expenses  while  here. 

£  astern  Shore  Farms  lop  Sale.  Write  lor  particulars. 


160.000  AT%PRK^S 


GREEN’S  TREES 


Apple  trees  are  easy  to  grow,  thrive  almost  anywhere  and  yield  big  profits. 

We  have  160,000  fine  specimens  to  sell  at  half  agent's  prices!  Peach,  pear, 
plum,  quince  and  cherry  trees.  Good  bearers.  Finest  grown— result  of 
34  years  scientific  grafting.  Hardy  and  free  from  scale,  northern  grown. 

Head  Green’s  guarantee— trees  true  to  name. 

500.000 
FOR  SALE 

Green  has  no  solicitors  or  agents.  You  order  direct  through  the  catalog  and  buy  at 
wholesale  prices.  1’ou  get  the  middleman's  profits.  That’s  why  we  can  sell  at  such 

low  prices.  Green’s  1913  Catalog  FREE 

Green’s  new  catalog  illustrates  and  describes  best  varieties  of  trees,  vines  and  plants, 
gives  tested  advice,  and  tells  how  toplantand  grow.  A  hook  every  farmershould  have. 
Send  now  and  we  will  give  you  one  of  our  interesting  booklets,  “How  I  Made  the  Old 
Farm  Pay,”  or  “Thirty  Years  with  Fruits and  Flowers.”  State  which  you  want. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO..  22  Wall  St.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


PRIVET 


Beautify  your  home  grounds  with  my  superb  California 
Privet  shrubs  and  decorative  plants.  They  cost  little 
and  give  pride  and  pleasure  in  the  home.  My  Illus¬ 
trated  book,  “Orchard  and  Garden  Guide"  tells  how. 
Also  describes  ray  stock  of  berries,  small  fruits,  aspara¬ 
gus,  etc.  Send  today  for  copy.  It  is  FKEF.  on  request. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  M00REST0WN,  N.  J. 


STB  AWRFBBIFST  Make  Moneygrowingstrawbernesathome  | 
"  *  vw  OLAnlLOi  during  spare  time.  Pleasant  and  pr 

able.  Plenty  of  berries  for  your  own  use.  Every  home  should  have  a  berry  bed.  I 
IJALLEITSSTRAWBERRY  HOOK  five's  full  directions  as  to  varieties.culturai  methods,  I 
fete.  Will  tell  YOU  how  to  make  mouey  with  berries.  Illustrated.  Sent  FREE.  WriteTOUAY.f 
Allen’s  (rue-to-na»ie  berry  plants,  small  fruits,  asparagus,  privet,  shrubs,  etc.,  are  vigor  - 
s,  hardy,  prolific.  Fully  described  in  Strawberry  lioolc.  Shipments  GUARANTEED. 

W.  V.  ALLEN,  73  Market  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 
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Spring  Sown  Cover  Crops. 

IE.  0.  B.,  Ipswich,  Mass. — I  have  three 
acres  of  run-out  land  from  which  I  cut  a 
thin  crop  of  Red-top  the  middle  of  June. 
I  then  plowed  and  sowed  to  buckwheat, 
using  200  pounds  quick  fertilizer  to  the 
acre.  Early  in  the  Fall  I  plowed  under 
this  buckwheat.  It  was  from  two  to  three 
feet  nine  inches  tall.  I  then  sowed  to  rye 
and  now  when  the  ground  is  frozen  it  is 
from  two  to  three  inches  tall.  The  pheas¬ 
ants  and  crows  and  pigeons  scratched  up 
a  lot  of  the  rye  seed,  and  I  have  not  a 
first-clasp  catch.  Can  I  go  over  this  land 
and  sow  anything  early  in  the  Spring  on  the 
"last  snowstorm  that  will  grow  up  with  the 
rye,  something  that  will  catch  itself  and 
not  have  to  be  harrowed  it?  I  intend  to 
plow  under  the  rye  about  June  for  manure. 

Ans. — You  cannot  hope  to  get  a  full 
crop  of  anything  seeded  in  this  way. 
Red  or  Mammoth  clover  would  make  a 
light  growth  and  probably  more  than 
pay  the  cost  of  seed,  but  you  could  not 
hope  to  get  much  more  than  a  good 
start.  Dwarf  Essex  rape  or  turnips 
seeded  with  the  clover  will  help  by 
adding  to  the  growth  and  in  a  fav¬ 
orable  season  will  give  considerable  to 
plow  under.  It  will  pay  to  run  over  the 
field  with  a  light  harrow  or  weedcr  after 
sowing  the  seed. 


berries.  The  blackberry  crop,  generally, 
was  almost  a  failure.  One  veteran  ber¬ 
ry  grower  near  here  said  he  got  only 
two  pickings,  the  rest  dried  up  on  the 
bushes.  Some  other  reports  were  no 
better.  Our  berries  were  cultivated  reg¬ 
ularly  until  the  crop  was  all  harvested. 
We  picked  from  July  13  until  August 
16,  and  gathered  71  bushels  from  one 
acre,  which  we  thought  was  about  half 
what  we  would  have  had  with  plenty  of 
rain.  About  five-sixths  of  our  1912 
crop  was  killed  by  the  freeze  of  June 
12.  We  picked  only  23  bushels.  The 
red  raspberries  suffered  less  from  the 
drought  on  account  of  ripening  earlier, 
also  less  from  the  freeze,  for  while  they 
ripen  first,  they  do  not  blossom  as  early 
as  the  blackberries.  We  had  about  half 
a  crop  in  1912.  I  cannot  give  an  accu¬ 
rate  acreage  report  of  the  reds,  as  we 
did  not  keep  the  berries  from  our  young 
and  old  patches  separate.  Where  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  just  right  they  have 
produced  nearly  as  many  bushels  per 
acre  as  the  blacks.  After  all  I  said 
about  drainage  I  must  confess  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  Winters  we  have  had 
a  part  of  our  red  raspberries  badly 
damaged  by  water.  Our  soil  is  heavy 


clay,  with  tile  drains  two  rods  apart, 
which  take  the  water  away  quickly  in  the 
Summer,  but  we  find  that  after  a  few 
freezes  and  thawings  the  water  does 
not  get  into  the  ditches  readily,  but 
will  stand  at,  or  near  the  surface  for 
days  during  a  very  wet  spell  in  Winter. 
The  other  berries  do  not  seem  to  be  af¬ 
fected,  but  the  red  raspberries  cannot 
stand  too  much  water  even  while  in  the 
dormant  state. 

We  thought  when  our  tile  drains  were 
laid  and  we  could  see  they  were  work¬ 
ing  properly,  that  the  drainage  problem 
was  settled,  but  we  had  to  get  our 
thinking  cap  on  again.  So  last  Fall  we 
ridged  the  rows  slightly  and  ran  a  good 
furrow  down  each  middle  for  Winter, 
surface  drainage. 

We  are  as  enthusiastic  as  ever  about 
this  system  of  tying  up  the  canes.  With 
all  that  we  have  had  to  contend  with 
our  berries  have  paid  us  as  well  as  any 
crop  we  grow.  The  last  two  years  the 
prices  have  been  higher'  on  account  of 
the  scarcity.  Our  berries  were  prac¬ 
tically  all  sold  at  wholesale.  In  1911 
the  blackberries  were  sold  at  $3.20  per 
bushel  and  the  reds  at  $4.50  and  $4.80. 
In  1912  the  blacks  were  all  sold  at  $4 
and  the  reds  at  $4.80.  b.  v.  Egbert. 

Pennsylvania. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  vou'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.’* 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 


DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 


fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 

frc«  to  yon.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Writs  ms.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  savs  yon  monsy. 

0.  W.  Inflersoll,  246  Plymouth  St,  Brooklyn.  It V. 


Meeker 

Disc  Smoothing  Harrow 

Onion  Seed  Drills  and  Hand  Wheel  Hoes 
Southport  Globe  Onion  Seed 

Send,  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

THE  C.  0.  JELLIFF  MFG.  CORP. 

SOUTHPORT,  CONNECTICUT 


A  Crop  of  “Perfect  Potatoes.” 

There  has  been  considerable  interest  in 
the  account  of  the  Maine  potato  contest 
mentioned  some  time  ago.  We  asked  Mr. 
Littlefield  of  Maine — who  won  the  first 
prize — how  he  would  operate  if  he  were 
trying  again  and  whether  a  crop  of  extra 
quality,  medium  sized  potatoes  will  pay 
better  than  the  larger  tubers. 

Spreading  the  seed  potatoes  on  the 
ground  in  the  sun  for  a  week  or  10 
days  before  planting  in  order  to  let 
the  eyes  start,  making  a  strong  healthy 
sprout,  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  mak¬ 
ing  medium  size  potatoes,  as  these  will 
come  quicker  and  make  a  better  stand. 
Of  course  you  understand  that  seed 
rotting  in  the  ground,  making  missing 
hills,  is  what  causes  potatoes  to  grow 
large.  One  thing  that  causes  the  seed 
to  rot  is  putting  in  too  much  fertilizer 
at  time  of  planting.  The  best  way  in 
my  opinion  is  to  put  half  at  the  time 
of  planting  and  the  remainder  just  as 
the  potatoes  are  breaking  the  ground. 
Planting  medium  size  potatoes  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  size  of  the  pota¬ 
toes. 

If  I  were  going  to  plant  another  con¬ 
test  acre  I  would  plant  and  care  for 
them  the  same  as  I  did  last  year,  except 
that  I  would  put  them  either  six  or  eight 
inches  in  the  hill  instead  of  10  inches, 
and  would  plow  under  a  heavy  second 
crop  of  clover  to  plant  on,  and  not  use 
so  much  fertilizer.  I  think  it  pays  to 
raise  a  medium  size  potato,  for  the 
buyers  as  a  rule  are  very  particular, 
and  will  sort  out  the  big  ones  and  will 
not  pay  more  than  half  price  for  them. 
The  Boston  market  will  take  coarser 
potatoes  than  New  York.  Sometimes 
the  buyers  will  come  here  and  buy  a 
coarse  lot  of  stuff  .and  send  it  south 
for  seed.  You  speak  as  if  a  man  could 
not  raise  as  large  a  crop  of  medium 
size  potatoes  as  he  could  of  large  ones, 
but  in  my  opinion  I  think  he  can.  If 
you  will  notice  the  scores  of  the  potato 
contest  you  will  see  that  one  man  who 
raised  268  bushels  scored  35  per  cent 
table  size,  while  mine  scored  76  per 
cent.  You  will  see  that  it  pays  to  raise 
medium-sized  potatoes  and  get  a  big 
yield  at  the  same  time,  which  with  good 
seed  and  proper  care  can  be  done. 

L.  A.  LITTLEFIELD. 


REPORT  ON  BERRY  CROPS. 

J.,  (No  Address). — In  May,  1911,  B.  V. 
Egbert  of  Pennsylvania,  described  his  meth¬ 
od  of  handling  blackberries  and  raspberries. 
The  vines  were  tied  up  to  wires  and  the 
soil  well  cultivated.  Mr.  Egbert  also  re¬ 
ported  on  drainage  for  his  heavy  soil  and 
thought  lie  had  solved  the  problem.  What 
does  he  say  now? 

Ans. — The  Summer  of  1911  was  the 
driest  of  any  in  my  recollection.  Crops 
suffered  severely,  especially  the  cane 
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Each  a  Lucky  Car 


*By  R .  E .  Olds .  Designer 


In  every  make  an  occa¬ 
sional  car  proves  almost 
trouble-proof.  No  break¬ 
downs,  no  repairs. 

The  man  who  gets  it  tells 
his  friends  he  got  a  lucky 
car. 

But  every  buyer  of  Reo 
the  Fifth  gets  a  lucky  car. 
This  is  how  I  insure  it. 

How  I  Do  It 

A  lucky  car  means  simply  a  car 
built  with  proper  care  and  caution. 
I  have  spent  26  years  in  learning  all 
that  is  necessary. 

I  have  all  of  my  steel  made  to 
formula.  Then  every  lot  is  analyzed 
twice  to  prove  its  accord  with  the 
formula. 

Then  the  finished  parts  are  tested. 
In  every  part  I  require  over-capacity, 
not  less  than  50  per  cent. 

The  gears  are  tested  in  a  crushing 
machine,  to  prove  that  each  tooth 
will  stand  75,000  pounds. 

Springs  are  tested  in  another 
machine  for  100,000  vibrations 

Added  Cost 

I  use  big  tires— 34x4— to  save  you 
tire  expense  and  trouble.  This  year, 
by  adding  30  per  cent  to  my  tire 
cost,  I  have  added  65  per  cent  to 
the  average  tire  mileage. 

I  use  in  this  car  190  drop  forgings, 


to  avoid  all  hidden  flaws.  Steel 
castings  would  cost  half  as  much. 

I  use  15  roller  bearings — 11  of  them 
Timken,  4  Hyatt  High  Duty.  The 
usual  ball  bearings  cost  one-fifth  as 
much,  but  ball  bearings  often  break. 

I  use  a  $75  magneto  to  save  igni¬ 
tion  troubles. 

I  doubly  heat  my  carburetor  — 
with  hot  air  and  hot  water — to  deal 
with  low-grade  gasoline. 

I  use  a  centrifugal  pump,  instead 
of  a  syphon,  to  insure  positive  cir¬ 
culation. 

I  use  14-inch  brake  drums  for 
safety.  Also  seven-leaf  springs,  two 
inches  wide. 

1,000  Tests 

The  various  parts  of  this  car,  dur¬ 
ing  the  making,  get  a  thousand  tests 
and  inspections. 

Each  engine,  forinstance,  is  tested 
48  hours — 20  hours  on  blocks,  28 
hours  in  the  chassis. 


Reo  the  Fifth,  without  these  pre¬ 
cautions,  could  be  easily  built  for 
$200  less.  For  the  first  few  months 
you  might  not  know  the  difference. 
But  in  years  to  come  this  skimping 
might  cost  you  several  times  $200.  * 
I  know  this  well,  for  I  have  built 
cars  for26  years  —  over  60,000  of 
them.  I  know  the  cause  of  troubles. 

I  save  this  $200  per  car  by  building 
only  one  model,  by  building  all  my 


Fitted  parts  are  ground  over  and 
over,  until  we  get  utter  exactness. 

Each  body  is  finished  with  17 
coats.  It  is  deeply  upholstered  with 
genuine  leather,  filled  with  the  best 
curled  hair.  _ 

The  electric  dash  lights  are  set  flush 
with  the  dashboard.  Thus  the  car’s 
appearance  shows  the  care  we  use. 

Center  Control 

No  other  car  has  such  easy  control 
as  you  find  in  this  Reo  the  Fifth. 

All  the  gear  shifting  is  done  by 
moving  a  handle  only  three  inches 
in  each  of  four  directions. 

Both  brakes  are  operated  by  foot 
pedals.  So  the  car  has  no  levers, 
either  side  or  center,  to  clog  the 
way  in  front. 

You  get  in  this  car  the  wanted 
left  side  drive.  The  driver  sits  close 
to  the  cars  he  passes.  Yet  you  shift 
the  gears  with  your  right  hand,  just 
as  with  the  old  right  hand  drive. 


own  parts,  by  wonderful  factory 
efficiency.  And  I  put  that  saving 
into  these  extremes,  to  save  you 
after-cost. 

*  If  you  think  that  it  pays  to  have 
a  car  like  this,  ask  us  to  send  you 
the  details. 


Our  thousand  dealers  now  are 
showing  the  1913  model  of  Reo  the 
Fifth.  Write  for  our  catalog  and  we 
will  tell  you  where  to  see  the  car. 


Costs  Me  $200  Per  Car 


R.M.  OWEN  &  CO.ca”1s.:';‘  REO  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  OnL 


30-35 

Horsepower 
Wheel  Base — 
112  Inches 
Tires— 

34  x  4  Inches 
Center  Control 
Roller 
Bearings 
Demountable 
Rims 

Three  electric 
lights 
Speed — 

45  Miles  per 
Hour 

Made  with 
2  and  5 
Passenger 
Bodies 


Reo  the  Fifth 

The  1913  Series 

$1,095 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.  We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  cover, 
windshield,  gas  tank  for  headlights,  speedometer,  self-starter,  extra  rim  and  brackets— all  for  $100  extra  (list  price  $170). 


THE  KURA.  I*  NEW-YORKER 


AN  ESSAY  ON  BAKING  APPLES. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  “dyed-in- 
the-wool  apple  cranks”,  realize  the  great 
value  of  baked  apples  as  food  that 
“stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  several 
respects.”  They  were  so  regarded  by 
an  old  family  doctor  more  than  50  years 
ago.  If  so,  why  is  it  that  in  so  many 
families  apples  are  seldom  or  never 
used  for  baking,  even  on  farms  where 
they  are  plentiful?  Get  after  those  peo¬ 
ple,  Mr.  Hope  Farmer,  with  more  of 
“that  continuous  ‘dope’  about  baked  ap¬ 
ples,”  and  if  they  won’t  take  the  “dope,” 
just  try  the  apple  consumers’  club  on 
them. 

H.  T.  of  Michigan  wants  the  opinion 
of  some  of  us  “dyed-in-the-wool  apple 
cranks”  as  to  the  best  apples  for  bak¬ 
ing.  The  Dominie  apple  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list  with  us,  not  only  for 
baking,  but  as  a  long  keeper  that  holds 
its  flavor  and  juice  longer  than  most 
varieties.  A  few  days  ago  (1913)  we 
sampled  some  Dominie  along  with  sev¬ 
eral  other  varieties  that  had  been  kept 
in  the  cellar  of  the  1911  crop  just  to 
test  their  keeping  qualities,  and  we 
found  the  Dominie  apples  had  retained 
their  flavor  and  juice  far  better  than 
any  of  the  others;  in  fact,  they  were 
almost  as  good  as  last  season’s  fruit. 
Those  who  prefer  a  very  mild  apple — 
almost  sweet,  if  kept  late — it  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  eating  apple.  But  like  many  va¬ 
rieties.  to  be  good  they  must  be  well 
developed,  not  grown  on  trees  that  are 
overloaded. 

If  an  apple  with  more  acid  is  pre¬ 
ferred,  the  Roxbury  Russet  is  one  of 
the  very  best;  like  the  Dominie  it  bakes 
easily  and  the  skin  bakes  tender.  Golden 
Russet,  Northern  Spy,  Stayman’s  Wine- 
sap  and  Baldwin  are  also  good.  Green¬ 
ing  we  consider  poor.  Some  prefer 
sweet  apples  for  baking,  but  some  varie¬ 
ties  take  too  long  to  bake  and  are  rather 
dry  or  have  tough  skins.  We  are  now 
using  Victoria  Sweet,  preferring  them 
to  many  others,  either  raw  or  baked.  It 
is  a  fine  late  Fall  and  early  Winter 
apple  that  should  be  better  known.  With 
us  it  is  a  good  annual  bearer.  Ben 
Davis,  if  properly  baked,  is  not  to  be 
despised ;  the  skin  is  rather  tough,  but 
they  are  better  baked  than  used  in  any 
other  way.  It  is  a  good  one  to  fall 
back  on  when  others  are  scarce  or  gone. 
Properly  baked  means  that  they  should 
be  put  in-  a  hot  oven  and  baked  quickly, 
taking  care  not  to  burn  them ;  a  slow 
oven  shrinks  the  skin,  making  it  tough 
and  the  apples  dry.  No  sugar  or  spice 
of  any  kind  should  be  used;  it  impairs 
their  wholesomeness  and  digestibility.  A 
large  square  agate  pan  about  two  inches 
deep  we  find  about  the  best  for  baking 
apples  in.  Put  several  cups  of  water  in 
the  pan  and  place  on  the-  top  of  the 
stove  a  few  minutes,  to  start  them 
quickly,  before  they  go  in  the  oven. 

LEVI  BELL. 


ORCHARD  FRUITS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


blight,  and  San  Jos6  scale  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion.  Old  orchards  were  destroyed,  and 
nobody  dared  to  set  out  young  orchards. 
But  once  more  science  came  to  the  rescue. 
Judicious  spraying  with  different  kinds  of 
materials  has  almost  completely  eradicated 
these  evils.  There  is  in  many  sections  a 
kind  of  light,  sandy  loam  soil,  dry  and 
warm,  that  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to 
the  production  of  peaches.  Under  halfway 
favorable  circumstances  the  trees  grow 
strong  and  healthy,  and  fine  flavored,  beau¬ 
tifully  colored  fruit  is  produced  in  great 
profusion.  Many  farmers  who  keep  in  touch 
with  the  results  of  scientific  achievement  in 
agriculture  by  reading  station  bulletins, 
agricultural  periodicals  and  the  general 
newspapers,  seized  the  cue  and  have  begun 
to  set  out  peach  orchards  again,  and 
young  peach  trees  to  the  number  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  will  soon  come  into 
bearing.  Unless  all  signs  fail  this  State 
will  once  more  become  the  banner  peach 
growing  district  of  the  United  States. 

Local  farmers  have  tried  pear  growing 
with  more  or  less  varying  degrees  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Such  varieties  as  the  Kieffer  and 
Le  Conte  are  hardy,  and  good  bearers,  but 
the  fruit  is  of  inferior  quality.  The  better 
sorts  such  as  Bartlett  and  Seckel  fell  easy 
victims  to  both  the  twig  blight  and  San 
.Tos€  scale,  and  but  few  orchards  of  them 
are  loft.  Science  will  no  doubt  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  pear  growers  and  ere  long 
we  may  expect  to  see  this  luscious  fruit 
one  of  the  foremost  of  our  crops. 

Apples,  pears  and  peaches  all  do  pretty 
well  upon  the  same  soil.  Fruit  growers 
generally  set  out  their  orchards  according 
to  the  following  plan  :  Apple  trees  are 
set  out  36  feet  apart.  Peach  trees  are  set 
out  between  the  apple  trees,  or  18  feet 
from  each  apple  tree,  except  at  the  diag¬ 
onals  where  a  pear  tree  is  planted.  The 
short-lived  peach  trees  bear  their  five  or 
six  crops  and  are  removed  when  the  pear 
trees  begin  to  bear  fruit.  When  the  apple 
trees  arrive  at  their  maturity,  the  pear 
trees  have  about  outlived  their  usefulness. 
Some  good  farmers  still  further  economize 
space  by  planting  rows  of  blackberries  or 
raspberries  between  the  trees  and  setting 
strawberry  plants  between  the  rows.  One 
of  the  best  tests  of  a  successful  fruit  grow¬ 
er  is  this— that  he  utilizes  all  the  space  at 
his  command  at  all  times. 

The  raising  of  plums  here  has  well-nigh 
proven  a  failure,  and  no  scientist  has  yet 
been  able  to  devise  a  plan  to  combat  the 
dampness  of  the  climate  which  causes  the 
fruit  to  rot.  Several  years  ago  the  craze 
to  set  out  Japanese  plums  swept  over  the 
State,  but  it  is  hard  to  tell  who  got 
“stung”  the  worst,  the  trees  with  the  cur- 
culio  or  the  farmers  who  planted  the  trees. 
The  same  objections  hold  against  cherry 
growing  as  against  plums,  and  the  writer 
would  advise  no  one  to  set  either  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes.  For  shade,  ornamental, 
or  family  use,  a  few  plum  and  cherry  trees 
will  be  all  right.  If  the  former  are  to  be 
planted,  however,  they  seem  to  do  better  in 
a  poultry  yard  than  anywhere  else.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  no  one  will  set 
quince  bushes  in  this  latitude  except  for 
family  use.  Experiments  in  the  raising  for 
market  of  Spanish  and  Japanese  chestnuts 
are  now  being  watched  with  interest.  Two 
or  three  have  grafted  native  chestnut  trees 
with  these  varieties.  But  it  seems  as 
though  the  new  chestnut  blight  would  have 
to  be  conquered  first,  d.  j.  hendiiickson. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  our  experience  setting 
peach  trees  as  fillers  for  an  apple  orchard 
is  not  to  be  advised.  Quick  maturing  apple 
varieties  like  Wealthy  and  Black  Ben  are 
more  satisfactory. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Fruit  Trees 

Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.  Have  a 
large  Stock  of  Fruit,  Shade  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Bulbs. 
They  deal  direct  with  their  customers, 
and  send  out  the  finest  stock  that  can  be 
grown.  Write  them  for  Price  List. 


The  application  of  scientific  principles  to 
agriculture  has  proven  of  incalculable  bene¬ 
fit  to  farmers  everywhere,  and  especially  to 
farmers  in  New  Jersey.  Intelligent  meth¬ 
ods  of  planting,  cultivating,  pruning  and 
spraying  fruit  trees  are  based  in  great 
measure  upon  the  results  of  scientific  re¬ 
search.  Experience  has  been  a  great  teach¬ 
er  also,  but  fruit  growers  blundered  along 
for  a  century  before  their  products  took 
first  rank.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be 
given  to  those  connected  with  the  State 
Experiment  Station  at  New  Brunswick  for 
this  advance  in  scientific  agricultural 
knowledge.  Here  and  there  one  may  still 
come  across  some  old  monarch  of  an  apple 
tree,  whose  youth  may  have  witnessed  the 
Continental  army  in  pursuit  of  the 
coats.  But  why  this  single  tree,  standing 
where  once  was  a  large  orchard?  It  is 
but  an  exemplification  of  the  doctrine  of 
“the  survival  of  the  fittest.”  Disease, 
scale,  insects  or  some  fungous  growth  has 
robbed  him  of  his  fellows.  Had  the  orig¬ 
inal  of  that  orchard  lived  in  these  days 
of  fungicides,  scalecides,  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
tures,  and  tree  doctors,  a  greater  part  of 
the  trees  would  still  be  putting  our  their 
blossoms  in  the  Spring,  and  yielding  up 
their  abundance  of  apples  in  the  Autumn. 

Apple  growers  are  giving  as  much  study 
to  the  care  of  their  orchards  as  the  chem¬ 
ist  in  his  laboratory  gives  to  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  constituent  elements  of  matter. 
The  results  are  plainly  evident.  Our  State 
is  rapidly  taking  first  rank  as  the  region 
where  the  finest  apples  in  the  world  are 
produced.  The  soil  with  its  underlay  of 
marl ;  the  climate  with  the  salty  winds  of 
the  ocean  coming  landward ;  the  cold  Win¬ 
ters,  which  give  the  tree  a  hardiness  im¬ 
parted  to  its  fruit ;  all  combine  to  make 
the  apple  grown  in  this  district  un¬ 
equalled  by  those  grown  anywhere  on  this 
globe.  When  to  these  natural  conditions 
is  added  skillful  culture,  and  the  scientific 
treatment  of  the  trees,  the  result  is  a 
fruit  which  for  flavor,  beauty,  consistency 
of  flesh,  and  keeping  qualities,  is  unsur¬ 
passed. 

With  the  half  century  ending  in  1890, 
New  Jersey  was  famous  for  the  production 
of  peaches,  and  several  of  the  best  varieties 
including  the  Smock.  Crawford  Early,  ('raw- 
ford  Late,  Lovett  White  and  Keyport  White 
originated  here.  Then  came  the  yellows, 


opulai* 
Collection 

1  Elberta  Peach.  1  Harvest  Applo,  1 
Bartlett  Pear,  1  Winter  Apple, Bald¬ 
win,  1  Montmorency  Sour  Cherry, 
1  Oxheart  Sweet  Cherry,  1  Orange 
Quince,  1  Maloney  Prune.  All  4  ft. 
high.  GRAPES  :  1  Concord,  blue ;  1  Delaware, rod. 
CURRANTS  :  1  Perfection,  red  ;  1  White  Grape, 
best  white;  4  Pieplant  roots.  Each  tree  and  plant 
perfect.  All  for  $1,00,  Our  trees  are  upland 
grown,  propagated  from  bearing  orchards,  are 
hardy,  healthy,  thrifty,  and  are  abfiolu tel y  guaran¬ 
teed  to  be  True-io-Name  aud  free  trom  Hcale. 

Write  today  for  our  FREE,  wholesale,  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue,  a*  it  gives  a  description  of  varieties, 
season  of  ripening,  etc. 

MALONEY  BROS.  A  WELLS  CO. 

11G  Main  Street,  -  -  Daimvlllc,  N.  Y. 

DuiimvIUc’b  Pioneer  Wholea&le  NurHorlcA 


A  New  Wonder  From 

J.H.HALE 

“The  Peach  King” 


Ready  After  8  Yean’  Text*— After  3,000 
J.H.HALE  Tree* Planted— Orchardists  Enthusiastic 


At  last  tho  wonderful  "J.  B.  HALE”  peach  is  offered 
for  commerciai  planting.  Tho  moat  amazing  peach 
the  country  has  ever  known.  Fruit  twice  ns  targe  as 
Elberta;  color  deep  yellow,  overlaid  with  carmine; 
flesh  firm  and  melting:  smooth,  fuzzless  skin;  most 
luscious  flavor;  extremely  hardy— 27  decrees  below  zero 
failed  to  injure.  Tested  in  all  peach  soils  and  climates. 
Experts  assert  it  will  prove  the  greatest  money-maker 
ever  piun  ted  inU.S.  Eurly  growers  will  make  fortunes. 
Send  Name  for  fOO-Page  Book  Free 

Describes  the  new  “J.  H. HALE”  poach  and  complete  assortment 
of  William  P.  Stark  guaranteed  trees.  No  agents.  You  save 
50  por  cent  and  get  better  trees.  Book  sent  only  on  request. 

WM.  P.  STARK  NURSERIES,  Sta.  B  23.  STARK  CITY,  MO. 


TREES 


CATALOGUB  FREE. 


-150  ACKE8.  Genesee 
Valley  grown.  "  Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  best.’. 
No  San  Jose  Seale’ 
Established  I860. 
Geo.  A.  Sweet  N  ursery  Co.. 
20  Maple  Street,  Dansvilie,'  N.  Y, 


700,000  Fresh  Dug  Trees  10c  Each 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Quince.  Genesee 
Valley  grown,  direct  from  nursery  to  planter,  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

F.  W.  WELLS,  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  f  Treeacres  Road,  DansvlMfl,  N.  Y. 


Roots  Fresh  from  the  Soil 

Guaranteed  true  to  name,  and  to  reach 
you  in  perfect  condition.  Not  a  dlssatls-  j 
fled  customer  last  year.  One-half  tree 
agentB’  prices.  Freight  paid  on  orders  of  | 
I  ;>|  $7-00  and  over.  WRITE  for  catalogue. 

*  Wm.  P.  Rupert  &  Son,  Box  20.  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


RIGHT  NOW 

is  the  Time  to  Send  for  Our  Price  List  on 

FRUIT  TREES 

Varieties  True— No  Disease— We  Pay  the  Freight 
For  Price  List  Address 


NEW 
Box  25 


HAVEN 


NURSERIES 
New  Haven,  Mo. 


FRUIT 

TREES 


iU  U  B  X 


- «■  v*  r  o  w  or  De  replaced 

free.  Our  FREE  Catalogue  B  brings 
wonderful  offer.  Write  today. 

Oansville  Fruit  Tree  Co.,  Dansvilie,  I.  f, 


Success  in 

Fruit  Growing 

Comefl  to  the  man  who  plants 
trees  or  plants  that  are  hardy, 
disease-free  and  producers  of 
high-quality  fruit.  This  Is 
the  kind  we  have  been  sup¬ 
plying  the  largest,  most  suc¬ 
cessful  growers  (names  on 
request)*  for  over  30  years. 
Northern  -grow  n  and  fnll  of 
vigor,  wo  guarantee  all  our 
trees  to  be  healthy,  true 
to  name  and  carefully  packed.  Our  record  protects  you. 

FREE  BOOKS — “Howto  Plant  Trees  and  Plants  ” 
Is  a  book  which  will  help  yon  to  avoid  loss  due  to 
wrong  planting  methods.  It’s  the  result  of  our  long  expe¬ 
rience.  Onr  Catalog  pictures  and  describes  our  selected  fruit 
and  ornamental  stock.  Both  books  aro  free — write  today. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


10  Fruit  Trees 


First-class  stock,  4  ft.  high,  worth  S2.00;  One  each  of 
Baldwin,  Transparent  Apple;  Bartlett.  Kieffer  Pear;  E. 
Richmond,  Windsor  Cherry;  Lombard,  Burbank  Plum; 

Elberta,  Crawford’s  E.  Peach  —  all  for  97 
cents.  Order  now  to  get  catalog  of  big 
offers.  Freight  paid  on  85  orders. 
Every  order  guaranteed. 

RICH  LAND  NURSERIES,  Box  154.  Rochester.  N.Y. 


L?»ON|y 


FRUIT  TREES 

Propagated  direct  from  our  own  orchards,  free  from 
scale  and  true  to  name. 
Ornamentals,  Hoses,  Shrubs,  Plants 
Our  method  of  handling  and  packing  Fresh  Dug  Trees 
of  our  own  growing  enables  us  to  Guarantee  Satisfaction 
Handsome  Free  Catalog 

OUR  PRICES  WILL  ASTONISH  YOU 

L’Amoreaux  Nursery  Co.,  Schoharie,  N.  V. 


!878Grown  Right, Handled  Right  1913 


Cherries  4c  Plums  5c  Apples  8c 

Write  at  once  for  our  FREE  bulletin,  a  ^old 
mine  of  information  about  buying, 
planting  and  growing  trees. 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES 
8  Oak  St,,  Dansvilie,  N.  V. 
"It's  Cheapest  to  Buy  the  Best  ” 

— . .  -r 


STRAWBERRIES 

TOWNSENDS  20th  CENTURY  Catalog  FREE. 
Explains  why  Thoroughbred  plants  are  best.  120 
Varieties.  Prices  low  for  QUALITY  plants. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND,  East  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 

Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar's  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 


PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  _ CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 

1  FRUIT  TREES  ^atel 


bearing  trees  of  known  quality. 
Sold  at  wholesale  by 


fraserffaeHaiser 


■■ 

a  ]>r..cticnl  orcharUiit.  Wiltofor 
earning  of  truo-lo-namo  good  I, car¬ 
ets.  Nothing  bnt  the  hast  stock 
Tor  snle.  Prices  right.  SAMUEL 
f  ERASER,  115  Main  St-  Oncseo.  N.  Y. 


Evergreen  Bargains  " 

$>.50  and  up  per  thousand.  Hill's  fine,  hardy 
.nursery-grown  evergreens  never  disappoint 
Protect  crops — Increase  value  of  land — 
make  house  and  barn  warmer — save  fuel 
— save  feed.  Free  Evergreen  Book  illus¬ 
trated  in  colors  tells  how  and  lists  50 
Bargain  Offers.  Write  today. 

I>.  Hill  Nursery  to. ,  Inc.  Evergreen 
SIS  Cedar  St.,  Dundee,  III.  Specialiata 


59  years  of  fair  dealing  lias  given  our  products  that  prominence  which 
merit  deserves.  Every  tiling  of  the  best  for 


Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park, 
Street,  Garden  and  Greenhouse 

Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Small  Trees,  Etc. 


ail.  postpaid— safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Hundreds  of  oar- 
i  ofFKUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  If  in  want  of  Fruit  or  Orna- 


by  mail, 

loads  i  _ _ _ 

mental  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc.,  send  for  Catalogue  No.  1. 112  pages.  If  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Roses,  Palms,  Ferns,  Gernninms,  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  general.  Untalogue 
No.  2, 168  pages;  both  FREE.  Immense  stock  of  superb  and  eholeot'ANNAS— the 
queen  of  bedding  plants.  Acresof  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  which  last  for  yearB. 
Direct  deal  insures  you  the  best  and  saves  you  money.  1200  ucres,  47  greenhouses. 
THESTORRS  &  HARRISON  COMPANY 
Box  55  .  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO  (58) 


Best  Tor  Over 
IOO  Years 


aerations  of  fruit  tree  growing  experi- 
idy  for  you  absolutely  free  of  charge. 

Don’t  experiment  with  fruit  trees  of  unknown  productiveness,  uncertain 
quality.  Stark  Trees  always  pay  big.  The  secret  is  in  Stark  Brothers’  per-  ' 
ect  method  of  growing,  transplanting,  packing  and  shipping. 

Years  Ahead  of  Any  Other  Nursery  in  America 

t  you  take  advantage  of  our  Special  Service  Depart-  i 
dvicc  Free  to  Y ou.  We  send  you  free  tho  best  scien- 1 

_  -  -  of  preparing  your  soil  for  biggest  profits;  show  you  I 

y,  how  to  prune  your  trees,  giveyou  best  methods  of  Stark  cultivation;  I 
now  to  spray  the  Stark  way.  Wo  make  your  orchard  a  winner  and  al 
big  money  maker.  Write  us  at  once  for  Stark  Year  Book,  complete! 
fruit  tree  literature  and  statistics.  Write  today. 

Ofarlr  Rrn’c  nurseries  &  orchards  co.,  k.  r.  No.  4S.  Louisiana,  mo. 

O l ul  h  PI  U  u  A  Jiccord  of  On*  tluruircd  itonorabU  Successful  Ywroxn  Jiuaintaa 


. 


Quality  Before  Price 


has  always  been  our  watchword.  Our  customers  tret  quality  trees  every  time.  Twenty-five  years’ 
experience  have  enabled  us  to  know  tree  values  and  we  have  discarded  all  varieties  not  profitable  to 
the  Fruit  Grower.  10  two.YEAR  APPLE  TREES  S1.39 

2  Northern  Spy,  2  York  Imporial,  1  Winter  Banana,  2  Wolf  River,  2  Wealthy,  1  Yellow  Transparent. 

Our  1913  CATALOG  illustrates  and  describes  all  loading  varieties.  Write  for  it  now  and 
order  at  once.  KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES.  29  MAIN  ST.,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

You'll  Never  Regret  Planting  Kelly  Trees 


You  save  agent’s  profit  of  50  to  75  per  cent 
buying  direct  from  us,  the  growers.  Our  stock  is 
grown  in  the  famous  nursery  center  of  Dansvilie, 
free  from  San  Jose  Scale  and  other  tree  diseases. 

The  trees  we  send  you  are  full  rooted,  healthy,  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  guaranteed  variety  true,  or  money  back. 

Our  FREE  FRUIT  BOOK  gives  a  full  description,  with 
lowest  prices,  of  all  leading  varieties  of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry,  Quince  and  other  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Berries,  Vines,  Roses,  etc.  It  tells  what,  where  j 
and  how  to  plant,  and  how  to  buy  at  lowest  prices. 
WRITE  TOR  A  COPY  NOW  AND  SAVE  MONEY 
REILLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
112  Reilly  Road  Dansvilie,  N.  Y., 


1913. 


THE  RURAb  NBW-YORKER 


“THE  CHILD.” 

A  Bunch  of  Opinions. 

I  think  you  have  shown  much  wisdom 
in  writing  the  book  as  you  have,  plainly, 
simply,  without  any  effort  at  “fine  writ¬ 
ing.”  The  lesson  about  the  “Child”  is  a 
needed  one.  So  many  people  never  see  or 
realize  the  joy  of  sacrifice ;  they  either 
want  a  child  to  exploit,  make  money  on, 
or  as  something  to  please  by  its  beauty  and 
grace.  The  priceless  value  of  a  child’s  love 
they  never  realize.  And  how  it  does  hold 
a  man  up  to  a  high  standard  when  he 
knows  that  some  loving  child  is  looking  at 
him  as  a  model  man.  The  weakness  as 
well  as  the  strength  of  cooperation  are 
very  well  illustrated  in  your  closing  chap¬ 
ters.  Cooperation  is  exceptionally  diflicult 
for  Americans ;  and  the  reason  is  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  character,  inherited  from  the 
pioneers  and  passed  down  through  our 
fanners,  who  own  their  own  land,  meet 
in  town  meeting  with  their  equals,  and 
vote  their  own  tax  rate ;  men  who  have 
not  an  atom  of  that  servility  that  seems 
bred  in  the  very  bone  of  the  European 
who  does  not  belong  to  the  aristocratic 
class.  But  we  can  learn  cooperation,  the 
Pacific  Coast  farmers  have  shown  us  .how, 
and  the  parcels  post  will  I  hope  help  to 
eliminate  the  middlemen. 

Connecticut.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 

I  have  read  and  reread  my  copy  of  “The 
Child,”  and  each  time  I  have  found  new 
food  for  thought.  It  certainly  contains  so 
much  of  the  “milk  of  human  kindness,”  to¬ 
gether  with  so  much  good  “horse  sense” 
that  1  can  imagine  no  work  that  will  do 
the  farmers  of  America  so  much  good  to 
read  as  this  new  effort  from  the  “Hope 
Farm  Man.”  c.  d.  bassett. 

Michigan. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  the  book  en¬ 
titled  “The  Child.”  With  a  great  deal  of 
interest  I  have  read  it,  and  I  write  you  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  “The  Hope 
Farm  Man's”  production.  It  is  much  more 
than  merely  a  fascinating  story ;  it  is 
throughout  suggestive  of  so  much  that  is 
suited  to  inspire  thought  and  incite  action 
that  all  who  read  it  must  be  greatly  bene¬ 
fited.  C.  T.  THORPE. 

You  may  continue  to  send  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  another  year.  I  have  received  and  read 
the  book  “The  Child,”  by  “The  Hope  Farm 
Man,”  and  find  it  the  cleanest,  most  beau¬ 
tiful,  most  lovable  story  I  ever  read,  as 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  cleanest,  most  helpful 
paper.  I  have  no  doubt  this  story  put 
into  practical  use  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
.solving  the  disposition  of  the  farm  produce 
problem.  n.  R.  drew. 

New  York. 

I  like  the  character  sketches,  “Hi  Bent- 
]y”  and  “Hen  Bingham,”  and  their  force¬ 
ful,  motherly  wives.  I  know  them  all,  for 
I  was  brought  up  in  the  hill  country.  I 
also  know  “Captain  Storms”  with  his  chin 
beard  and  clean  shaven  upper  lip.  I  was 
warned  against  him  years  ago.  I  know  the 
kindly,  wise  old  doctor,  the  benevolent 
Methodist  elder,  and  the  poor  minister  who 
has  been  “shelved.”  I  also  known  an  oc¬ 
casional  lawyer  who  is  altruistic  and  whose 
advice  it  is  safe  to  follow.  The  lawyer 
was  right  when  he  said,  “The  future  is  only 
touched  through  the  children,”  “For  as  you 
have  done  unto  the  least  of  these,  so  have 
you  done  unto  me.”  How  important  then, 
as  you  somewhere  express  it  in  the  book, 
that  the  picture  photographed  upon  the 
child’s  brain  shall  be  a  good  picture,  for 
it  is  bound  to  live  with  him  always. 

W\  H.  BOWKER. 


IMPORTANT  BILLS  AT  ALBANY. 

Assembly  Introductory  No.  21.  To 
amend  agricultural  law  in  relation  to  sale 
of  farm  produce  on  commission.  To  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture : 

Provides  that  commission  fig  ms  shall 
apply  for  license  each  year  before  June 
1 ;  provides  for  bond  of  $10,000.  License 
not  to  be  issued  if  applicant  has  had  a 
complaint  filed  against  him  the  previous 
year.  Consignors  empowered  to  bring  ac¬ 
tion  under  the  bond.  Provides  that  con¬ 
signee,  under  such  license,  shall  promptly 
on  receipt  of  farm  produce  examine  same 
and  if  not  up  to  standard  he  shall  im¬ 
mediately  notify  the  consignor  and  the 
nearest  inspector  of  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  who  shall  certify  to  such 
bad  condition  or  shortage,  and  unless  such 
certificate  be  obtained  or  unless  the  con¬ 
signor  shall  concede  the  failure  in  quality 
or  quantity,  such  merchant  shall  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  have  received  such  goods  in  the 
condition  and  amount  stated  by  the  con¬ 
signor. 

Assembly  No.  37,  by  Mr.  flinman  : 

To  amend  the  legislative  law  by  creat¬ 
ing  a  legislative  bureau,  with  director  at 
salary  of  .$6,000  and  two  assistant  direc- 
ors,  clerks,  stenographers,  etc.  All  bills  to 
be  prepared  or  passed  upon  by  such  bureau 
before  introduction.  Bureau  to  give  advice 
and  assistance  in  preparation  of  bills,  etc. 


(Might  be  well  if  in  addition  it  would 
provide  means  for  freer  and  wider  pub¬ 
licity  on  proposed  legislation.) 

Assembly  Introductory  No.  13,  by  Mr. 
Sullivan.  To  amend  agricultural  law  in 
relation  to  sale  of  farm  produce  on  com¬ 
mission.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  : 

Provides  that  commission  firms  shall  ap¬ 
ply  to  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  li¬ 
cense  to  do  commission  business  in  farm 
produce  and  file  bond  with  .  satisfactory 
sureties  in  the  sum  of  $5,000.  Consignors 
authorized  to  bring  action  and  recover 
from  such  bonds  and  If  judgment  is  entered 
license  to  be  forfeited.  No  firm  shall  sell, 
or  offer  for  sale  on  commission  within  the 
State  any  farm  produce  without  such  li¬ 
cense  ;  violation  to  be  a  misdemeanor. 

Assembly  bill  No.  19,  by  M.  W.  Cole. 
Refei’red  to  Ways  and  Means  Committee : 

Appropriates  $25,000  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  and  contributing  towards  the  sup¬ 
port  of  county  farm  bureaus  in  the  various 
counties  of  the  State  and  in  the  super¬ 
vision  thereof  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Provides  that  no  farm  bureau 
shall  receive  more  than  $600  per  annum 
towards  its  support  in  any  county  of  the 
State,  and  then  only  in  case  the  county  in 
which  it  is  organized  shall  appropriate 
through  its  board  of  supervisors  or  other¬ 
wise  raise  and  provide  at  least  $600  per 
annum  for  the  bureau.  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  authorized  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  organization  of  such 
bureaus,  and  the  moneys  to  be  paid  by  the 
State  treasury  after  approval  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture. 

Assembly  bill  No.  78,  by  Mr.  Greenberg : 

Provides  for  a  new  State  training  school 
for  farmers,  to  give  instruction  in  the 
science  and  training  in  the  practice  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  allied  subjects  and  the  carrying 
on  of  farming  in  its  various  branches  on  a 
commercial  scale  with  student  labor ;  the 
sale  of  products  and  application  of  proceeds 
towards  the  support  of  the  school. 

Provides  for  an  experiment  station  for 
promotion  by  investigation  and  experiment 
of  improved  methods  in  the  practice  of 
agriculture. 

(Above  bill  is  a  long  one  and,  without 
a  careful  reading,  appears  to  provide  for 
institutions  which  in  a  measure  would  du¬ 
plicate  the  work  of  the  College  and  Station 
already  established). 

Killing:  Rats. 

C.  L.  W.  on  page  4  wishes  to  know  how 
to  kill  rats.  Rats  will  eat  lard  and  fresh 
meat.  If  he  uses  meat  cut  it  into  sausage, 
put  either  one  in  saucer  as  bait.  When 
rats  get  baited  so  they  will  .  come  and 
clean  out  the  dish  then  mix  in  some  Paris 
green  or  some  white  arsenic  and  the  rats 
are  gone  in  one  nigljt :  that  is  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  them.  Tliev  get  out  of  the 
house  and '  stay  out.  I  saw  dead  rats  20 
rods  from  the  house,  and  it  was  nearly 
three  years  before  they  came  back  to  the 
hOUSe.  WM.  STOCK  WELL. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  TnE 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Handy 

Breakfast 

Ready  to  Serve 

Direct  From  Package 

Post 

Toasties 

and  cream 

A  dainty  dish  of  toasted 
Indian  Corn,  brimful  of 
sweet  flavour  and  substan¬ 
tial  nourishment. 

Post  Toasties  in  the  pan¬ 
try  mean  many  delicious 
breakfasts. 

Direct  to  your  table  in 
sealed,  air-tight  packages. 

Sold  by  Grocers  every¬ 
where. 

“  The  Memory  Lingers  ” 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd. 

•  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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A  Fence  Post  Gives  Way  at  the 
Bottom  First — So  Does  an 
Ordinary  Rubber  Boot 


Right  on  the  sole  where  earth,  air,  water  and 
wear  join  forces  to  rot  everything  they  touch, 
“Ball- Band”  Boots  give  famous  service.  It  takes 
good  brains  and  experience  as  well  as  good 
rubber  to  make  a  rubber  boot  and  all 
of  these  enter  into  the  making  of 
“Ball-Band”  Boots.  From 
straps  to  heel  “Ball- 
Band”  Boots  are 
built  strong. 


RUBBER 
FOOTWEAR 

“Ball-Band”  Boots  are  made  to  work 
in — not  just  to  put  on  in  very  wet  weather. 
Wherever  the  brush  strikes  above  the  shoe  tops — 
wherever  there’s  more  wet  than  leather  can  stand  you 
need  rubber  boots,  and  “Ball-Band”  Rubber  Footwear  is 
made  for  the  man  who  knows  this.  Take  a  “Ball-Band”  Boot 
and  wear  it  out — you’ll  find  it  a  harder  job  than  you  thought 
because  these  boots  are  made  to  resist  wear.  They  are  made  by 
men  who  know  how  to  make  them  stand  the  snags,  the  bumps 
of  frozen  ground  and  the  kicks  of  clods  and  rocks. 

We  only  claim  for  “Ball- Band”  Boots  what  they  ordinarily 
ought  to  do.  Many  friends  have  written  us  some  remarkable 
records  of  what  “Ball-Band”  goods  have  done. 

Look  for  the  Red  Ball  which  is  the  “Ball-Band”  trade-mark. 
You  will  see  it  in  the  store  windows  and  on  the  boots.  Remem¬ 
ber  when  you  buy  Ball-Band”  Boots  or  Arctics  that  you  make 
a  long  time  investment  in  rubber  footwear.  If  you  figure  the 
cost  per  day’s  wear  you  will  find  that  Ball-Band”  Rubber 
Footwear  is  the  cheapest  you  can  buy. 

We  also  make  a  rubber  hip  boot.  If  you  fish  much  or  farm 
on  irrigated  soil  you  need  this  boot.  You  can  wear  it  into 
water  almost  waist  deep  and  stay  dry  as  a  gun  barrel. 

The  “Ball-Band”  Coon  Tail  Knit 
Boot  is  made  of  thick  knitted  wool — 
not  felt,  insuring  the  utmost  wear  and 
service.  These  wool  boots  are  shrunk 
as  only  we  know  how  to  shrink  them 
and  shaped  to  a  shape  that  stays. 
They  can’t  shrink  any  more,  hence 
they  can  be  washed  and  the  snow  ex¬ 
cluder  keeps  out  of  the  rubber  the 
chaff  and  mud  as  well  as  snow.  Your 
feet  and  legs  will  stay  warm  in  a  bliz¬ 
zard  when  you  wear  this  boot  into  the 
frozen  snow.  We  are  the  only  people 
making  a  really  high  grade  boot  of 
this  character. 

Look  for  the  “  Bail-Band  ”  sign — the 
Red  Ball  in  store  windows  and  on  the 
boots.  If  the  name  “  Ball-Band  ”  is  not 
there,  you  are  not  buying  the  boot  we 
make.  4-5, 000  dealers  sell  “  Ball-Band  ’* 
Footwear.  If  your  dealer  does  not  sell 
“Ball-Band”  Boots  we  invite  you  to  write 
us.  We’ll  send  you  the  name  of  a  nearby 
dealer  who  can  supply  you. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet 


Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co., 
333  Water  St.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 
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HEATING  SYSTEM  ON  ONE  LEVEL. 

On  page  1178  N.  B.  R.  says  he  wishes 
to  install  a  hot  water  system  for  heating 
his  house  and  to  have  the  boiler  on  the 
same  level  as  the  first  floor.  The  local 
dealer  or  plumber  says  it  cannot  be 
done,  but  is  unable  to  explain  why.  The 
reasons  are  very  simple  and  are  only 
the  laws  of  gravity  or  physics,  which, 
used  in  the  proper  manner,  will  do  all 
that  are  required  of  them,  but  wrongly 
used  will  continue  to  be  a  source  of  ex¬ 
pense  and  annoyance  to  him. 

The  only  way  to  get  good  results 
from  any  kind  of  a  heater,  whether 
hot  water,  steam  or  even  the  older 
method  of  heating  by  furnace,  and  to 
have  all  the  lower  floor  comfortable,  is 
to  place  the  furnace  in  the  cellar  or 
lacking  a  cellar,  then  a  place  should 
be  dug  at  least  seven  feet  deep  and  as 
large  as  necessary  to  accommodate  the 
boiler  or  furnace.  The  reason  is  that 
heat  always  ascends,  while  cold  air, 
being  heavier,  drops  to  the  bottom.  A 
furnace  must  be  lower  than  the  place 
to  be  heated,  so  that  the  hot  air  may 
pass  up  through  the  heater  pipes  placed 
in  the  cellar  and  then  heat  the  cold  air 
in  the  rooms  above.  The  use  of  a  hot 
air  furnace  is  slowly  going  out,  because 
on  a  windy  day  the  rooms  situated  on 
the  windward  side  are  generally  cold, 
the  others  getting  all  the  warm  air. 
With  steam  heat  the  rooms  can  be  kept 
at  a  more  even  temperature  in  the  most 
severe  weather,  it  being  simply  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  fuel. 

The  laws  of  regulating  hot  water 
plants  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
hot  air  system.  When  the  water  begins 
to  boil  it  starts  circulating  through  the 
pipes,  the  warm  water  rising  to  the 


highest  point;  as  the  water  gets  nearer 
to  the  boiling  point  all  the  radiators  be¬ 
come  warm,  causing  a  constant  change 
or  circulation  through  the  pipes,  the  cold 
dropping  back  to  the  boiler  placed  be¬ 
low  the  lowest  radiator  or  coil  of  pipes. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  dig  out  a  small 
place  8  to  10  feet  square,  which  will  he 
large  enough  and  give  some  room  for 
coal,  N.  B.  R.  can  hang  a  coil  of  pipe 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  various  rooms  of 
the  first  floor.  A  coil  will  consist  of 
two  or  three  lj/2-inch  steam  pipes  or 
more,  according  to  the  size  of  room,  if 
hot  water  is  to  be  used;  if  it  is  steam, 
an  inch-pipe  is  generally  large  enough 
for  the  coil.  It  should  be  hung  on  the 
windy  side,  or  where  the  windows  or 
outside  doors  are  situated,  and  will  be 
large  enough  if  run  about  three-quarters 
the  length  of  the  room ;  for  the  best 
results  placed  not  less  than  18  inches 
from  the  wall.  This  ought  to  give  all 
the  heat  needed,  but  there  are  two  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  overhead  systems  of  heat¬ 
ing.  One  is  that  they  do  not  look  so 
well  in  a  dwelling  house  as  a  radiator; 
the  other  that  the  heat  is  felt  on  the 
head,  causing  a  drawing  sensation,  while 
the  floors  are  colder  than  if  the  heating 
is  placed  at  or  near  to  the  floor  as  in 
the  ordinary  method  of  heating.  I  have 
had  experience  with  the  overhead  sys¬ 
tem.  as  in  a  factory  one  of  the  rooms 
had  to  be  heated  this  way.  because  the 
water  could  not '  be  returned  to  the 
boilers  if  the  piping  had  been  placed  on 
the  wall  near  to  the  floor,  as  they  were 
in  the  other  rooms  of  the  building. 
Those  working  in  this  room  were  al¬ 
ways  complaining  of  the  heat  upon  their 
heads.  Of  course,  hot  water  would  not 
cause  so  much  unpleasantness  as  steam 
at  a  high  pressure,  but  still  the  cold 
floors  will  be  a  great  objection,  as  the 
heat  will  not  be  so  evenly  distributed. 
It  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  height 
of  the  walls  how  much  the  heat  will  af¬ 
fect  the  head ;  a  low  ceiling  would 
bring  the  piping  lower,  of  course,  than 
one  that  was  higher.  a.  e.  b. 


THE  NITROGEN  IN  MANURE. 

\\  e  have  spoken  of  the  new  method 
of  stating  the  quality  of  nitrogen  in 
mixed  fertilizers.  The  chemists  at  the 
stations  now  separate  this  nitrogen  into 
several  classes.  Take  their  bulletins  and 
study  them  and  you  find  the  nitrogen 
classed  as  “nitrates,”  ‘‘ammonia”  and 
three  forms  of  organic  nitrogen.  Part 
of  this  is  soluble,  the  rest  is  divided  into 
two  classes,  active  and  inactive.  This 
inactive  part  would  be  found  in  such 
things  as  leather,  muck  or  other  sub¬ 
stances  which  will  not  readily  decay 
and  give  up  plant  food.  It  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  a  farmer  to  know  what  he 
is  buying,  for  he  should  not  pay  full 
price  for  this  “inactive”  stuff. 

But  now  comes  a  reader  asking  how 
stable  manure  would  rank  if  you  ap¬ 
plied  the  same  test  to  it.  What  part  of 
the  manure  would  be  classed  as  “inac¬ 
tive?”  Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  station  sends  us  the  following 
facts  about  horse  manure : 

The  Availability  of  Manure. 

Horse  manure  will  contain  from  0.5 
to  0 J  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  of  which 
from  one-half  to  one-sixth  will  be 
in  the  form  of  ammonia  and  very  read¬ 
ily  available.  Nitrates  in  manure  as 
distinguished  from  compost  do  not  ex¬ 
ist.  The  organic  nitrogen  in  stable 
manure  will  probably  show  considerably 
more  than  50  per  cent  in  the  class  that 
would  be  ranked  as  insoluble  inactive. 
This  is  about  what  pulverized  sheep 
manure  shows.  It  corresponds,  too, 
fairly-  well  with  the  results  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  experiments,  which  indicate  that 
the  present  availability  of  the  organic 
nitrogen  of  stable  manure  is  relatively 
low ;  that  is,  if  you  get  an  availability 
of  80  per  cent  of  the  nitrate  applied  in 
vegetation  tests,  you  may  have  some¬ 
thing  like  60  or  70  per  cent  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen  of  cotton-seed  meal  or  dried  blood 
available,  while  in  manure  you  will  have 
not  more  than  40.  In  a  word,  the  or¬ 
ganic  nitrogen  of  stable  manure  is  not 
quickly  and  readily  available  to  plants. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  to  say  that  stable 
manure  is  not  profitable  and  really  es¬ 
sential  on  our  sandy  soils,  which  con¬ 
tain  little  humus,  but  I  believe  that  the 
absolute  fertilizer  value  of  horse  ma¬ 
nure  is  really  the  smaller  part  of  its 
value.  As  an  amendment,  providing  a 
feeding  ground  and  food  for  the  benefi¬ 
cent  soil  bacteria,  regulating  the  water 
supply  of  the  soil  and  helping  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  mineral  food  by  its  own  de¬ 
composition,  it  has  a  function  which  no 
other  application  fulfills  as  well. 

E.  H.  JENKINS. 

This  is  a  first-rate  statement  of  the 
case.  We  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  see  that  the  greatest  value  of  stable 
manure  is  not  always  in  the  actual 
plant  food  which  it  contains,  but  rather 
in  its  chemical  effect  upon  the  soil. 
That  is  one  reason  why  so  many  farm¬ 
ers  report  success  in  using  nitrate  of 
soda  along  with  the  stable  manure.  By 
analysis  the  manure  appears  to  contain 
abundant  nitrogen  for  the  crops,  but  as 
sf»e  it  is  only  half  as  available  as 
that  in  the  nitrate  and  the  young  plant 
might  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty  be¬ 
fore  the  manure  became  available.  We 
shall  try  to  take  up  some  of  these  things 
about  the  chemical  action  of  manure  a 
little  later. 

RANGER”  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  roller  chains ,  sprockets  an<J 
pedals;  New  Departure  Coaster- Brakes  and 
Hubs;  Puncture  Proof  Tires;  highest grad\ 
equipment  and  many  advanced  features  pos¬ 
sessed  byno  other  wheels.  GuaranteedSyrs, 

FACTORY  PRICES 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliable 
models  from  tl2  up.  A  f.w  good  second, 
hand  machines  $3  to  98. 

lODAYS’FREE  TRIALS 

yroiul,  freight  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.  S., 
without  a.  cent  in  advance.  DO  NOT  BI  Y  a 
bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any 
’ price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog  and 
special  prices  anti  a  marvelous  new  ojfer, 
brings  everything.  Write  it  now. 

C  Coaster  Brake  Rear  Wheels,  lamps, 
■  HitiV  parts,  and  sundries  half  usual  prices . 
iBlder  Agents  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  bl* 
iycles,  tires  and  sundries.  Write  today, 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept  W80,  CHICAGO 


SKIPPED  HILLS  RAISE 
NO  POTATOES 

Every  hill  you  miss  in  planting 
means  money  lost  oat  of 
your  pocket.  No  ma¬ 
chine  can  plant  per¬ 
fectly  unless  there 
is  hand  cor¬ 
rection  of 


misses 
and 
doub- 
1  e  s . 
10  to  50 
bushels 
more  to 
acre 
using 


A 

seed 
piece  in 
every  space 
and  one  only.  No 
pickets  used — no  in¬ 
jury  to  seed.  Perfect 
placing- of  seed  and  uniform 
spacing.  Can't  you  see  that 
tt  must  pay  for  itself? 

Write  for  new  booklet:, 
**  too  per  cent  potato 
planting.” We  make  full 
line  Potato  Machines, 
Garden  Tools,  Sprayers, 
etc. 

BATEMAN  M'F'G  CO. 
Bo*  1025  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


For 

the 


Farmer-lt  Farmer’sWife 

6  Henderson  Specialties  and 
Our  Big  Illustrated  Seed  Books 

T  T  ERE’S  two  books  that  will  help  make  bigger 
A  A  profits  for  the  farmer.  290  pages  of  information. 

8  color  plates.  Over  800  photoengravings  showing 
actual  results  without  exaggeration  from  HENDER¬ 
SON’S  tested  seeds.  Use  them  for  bigger  yields 
per  acre  and  better  prices  per  bushel. 

Best  of  all,  they  contain  pages  after  pages  of  cultural 
and  general  farm  information  no  farmer  can  afford  to  miss. 
And  Here  Is  Where  the  Farmer  s  Wife  Comes  In 

This  year  we  have  induced  Mrs.  Rorer— the  famous  culinary  expert 
— to  furnish  one  recipe  for  preserving  each  vegetable.  There  are 
three  pages  of  these.  The  best  recipes  by  the  best  cook. 

How  to  Get  the  Books  and  Specialties 

Send  us  10c.  mentioning  this  paper,  and  we  will  send  you  the  famous  Henderton 
Seed  Books,  “  Everything  for  the  Garden,"  and  our  Garden  Guide  and  Record 
together  with  one  packet  of  each  of  the  following  Henderson’s  Specialties : 

Scarlet  Globe  Radish  Ponderosa  Tomato 

Henderson’s  Invincible  Asters  Big  Boston  Lettuce 
Giant  Spencer  Sweet  Peas  Mammoth  Butterfly  Pansiea  | 


These  packets  are  enclosed  in  a  coupon  en¬ 
velope  which,  when  emptied  and  returned, 
will  be  accepted  as  25c  cash  payment 
on  any  order  of  one  dollar  or  over. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

35-37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO.. 
35-37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City 

1  enclose  herewith  1 0c  for  which  send  cata¬ 
logues  and  “  Henderson  Specialty  Collection" 
as  advertised  in  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Only  Implement  Necessary  To 

Follow  the  Plnw-In  Any  Kind  of  Ground 

'T'HIS  one  machine  cuts,  crushes,  lifts,  turns,  smoothes 
-*•  and  levels  in  one  operation.  It  is  also  best  for 
covering  the  seed.  Does  the  best  work  in  least  time  with 
least  strain  on  the  horses. 


Cuts.  Turns. 
Crushes— 
Smoothes 
In  One 
Operation 


Pulverizing  Harrow 
Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler 

cuts  through  the  sod  or  stubble  turned  under 
by  the  plow.  Leaves  trash  buried  where  its  fertilizing 
qualities  are  valuable.  Lightest  draft,  lowest  priced  riding 
harrow.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  catalog. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Inc.  379  Division  Avenue  Millington,  N.  I. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y„  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Baltimore,  Md, 
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Work  for  Your  Neighbors  Too 

Deeper  plowing,  better  preparation  of  the  seed-bed,  more  disc¬ 
ing  and  harrowing  all  bring  better  crops.  Keeping  horses  to  do 
this  extra  work  take  away  the  profits.  The  profitable  way  is  with  a 


IS-  30  h.p. 


With  an  OilPull  you  can  do  your  own  work  quickly— when  it 
should  be  done.  After  you’ve  finished  you  can  make  the  tractor 
pay  for  itself  by  working  for  your  neighbors. 

You  can  be  sure  they’ll  still  have  work  to  do  after  you  are  through. 

Remember  an  OilPull  will  do  all  kinds  of  work — plow,  bale,  thresh,  shred, 
cut  ensilage,  build  roads,  etc.  The  investment  is  small  the  return  large. 

If  you  can’t  afford  one  yourself — join  with  your  neighbors  and  get  one.  It 
will  do  better  work  for  all  of  you — it  will  pay  for  itself  in  short  order. 

You  can’t  go  wrong  if  you  buy  an  OilPull.  _lt  s  less  expensive  to  buy 
because  it  lasts  longer— it’s  cheaper  to  run  because  it  burns  cheap  kerosene.  It 
is  oil  cooled  and  works  equally  well  winter  or  summer.  Has 
two  speeds  and  is  well  adapted  to  rolling  country.  The  1  5-30  h.p. 
size  is  right  for  most  work — there  is  a  larger  size  for  the  heavy 
work. 

T> ata-Book  No.  353  tells  all  about  the  OilPull. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Power-Farming  Machinery 

LA  PORTE,  IND.  <491 
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THE  OZARK  APPLE  COUNTRY. 

“The  Ozarks”  cover  a  very  large  ter¬ 
ritory,  reaching  from  St.  Louis  clear 
down  into  Arkansas.  All  this  country 
is  dotted  with  orchards,  and  not  one 
per  cent  of  them  is  now  getting  any 
care.  I  have  been  in  the  fruit  business 
in  Wisconsin  for  15  years,  and  have 
packed  apples  in  New  York  or  Michigan 
every  year.  In  1909  a  company  bought 
an  orchard  and  sent  me  down  to  look 
over  the  property.  It  had  been  neglected 
for  five  or  six  years,  and  was  all  grown 
up  with  all  manners  of  wild  brush.  It 
was  a  discouraging  proposition,  but  we 
went  at  it,  cleaned  up  the  orchard, 
plowed  it,  trimmed  the  trees  and  went 
to  spraying  with  three  big  power  spray¬ 
ers.  Everybody  called  me  a  crazy 
Dutchman.  Nobody  had  any  faith  in  the 
apple  business  any  more.  Everybody  told 
me  that  they  used  to  raise  good  crops 
of  apples  every  year;  never  was  hurt 
by  Spring  frost.  But  the  last  10  years 
the  climate  had  changed,  and  now  they 
could  not  depend  on  apples  any  more. 
There  was  no  doubt  they  used  to  raise 
big  crops  of  fine  large  red  apples.  There 
must  have  been  a  basis  for  the  planting 
boom  they  had  here,  20  years  ago.  I 
could  not  believe  that  the  climate  had 
changed.  I  looked  up  the  records  of  the 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  in  Springfield, 
Mo.,  and  found  that  the  last  three  dec¬ 
ades  had  been  about  the  same  in  maxi¬ 
mum  and  minimum  temparatures. 

Now  then,  if  Spring  frosts  did  not 
hurt  them  15  years  ago,  why  did  they 
now?  I  investigated  further  and  found 
that  after  they  had  set  their  trees,  they 
raised  corn  between  them.  The  trees 
began  to  bear  five  years  after  they  were 
set;  they  had  no  mildew  and  scab  at 
that  time,  the  trees  were  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  healthy,  they  had  not  yet  worn 
out  the  soil,  and  were  producing  good 
crops.  When  the  trees  were  about  10 
years  old,  they  were  so  big  they  could 
not  well  raise  any  more  corn.  The  land 
was  pretty  well  worn,  so  they  just  let 
the  orchards  go,  and  let  weeds  grow, 
and  used  them  as  pasture.  About  that 
time  diseases  of  the  foliage  made  their 
appearance;  the  trees  being  weakened 
by  neglect,  suffered  badly.  The  result 
of  all  this  has  been  no  foliage  after 
August  15  to  September  1,  weak  buds, 
no  power  of  resistance  to  light  frosts, 
nor  even  rains,  when  in  bloom,  and 
consequently  no  fruit.  In  1908  about 
four  acres  of  Missouri  Pippins  were 
cultivated  and  planted  to  corn  in  our 
orchard.  In  1909  these  four  acres  were 
the  only  ones  that  showed  any  bloom. 
I  sprayed  those  trees  thoroughly  and 
raised  400  barrels  of  apples  from  them, 
that  sold  at  $3.50  per  barrel,  f.  o.  b. 

In  1910  we  had  that  big  freeze;  we 
will  get  one  of  those  once  in  a  while. 
No  apples  at  all.  In  1911  those  same 
trees  and  many  more  had  another  fine 
crop,  and  this  year  they  were  loaded 
to  the  ground.  That  is  three  crops  in 
four  years.  Of  course  I  fertilized 
those  trees,  gave  them  good  cultivation, 
and  sprayed  them  five  to  six  times  each 
season.  The  leaves  were  still  on  those 
trees  November  16  and  my  neighbors 
had  not  had  a  leaf  for.  over  two  months. 
I  firmly  believe  that  we  can  raise  four 
crops  of  apples  every  five  years  here, 
and  such  fruit !  They  know  how  to 
raise  fruit  in  Western  New  York,  but 
they  cannot  produce  the  color  we  can 
here.  I  have  sold  my  Ben  Davis  at  $2, 
my  Missouri  Pippins,  Willow  Twigs, 
Blacktwigs  and  Minklers  at  $2.50,  and 
the  Jonathan  at  $3  per  barrel,  f.  o.  b. 
cars  last  Fall.  You  know  it  took  good 
fruit  to  bring  that  price  last  year.  Not 
many  Baldwins  have  brought  the  farm¬ 
ers  $2  this  season. 

We  have  the  elevation,  1700  feet 
above  sea  level,  the  soil,  a  good  clay, 
full  of  iron  and  lime.  We  have  abund¬ 
ant  and  cheap  labor;  $1  per  day  and 
the  men  board  themselves  is  the  going 


price  here.  I  had  apples  hauled  seven 
miles  for  10  cents  per  barrel.  We  can 
reach  more  territory  for  50  cents  per 
barrel  freight  than  any  other  apple  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  country;  31  cents  per  100 
pounds  will  take  apples  to  Minneapolis 
or  New  Orleans.  We  are  in  the  center 
between  the  great  northwestern  and  the 
southern  markets.  And  with  all  these 
opportunities  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  good  apple  trees  15  to  25  years 
old  left  to  die  from  starvation  and  dis¬ 
ease.  Two  to  three  years  of  good  work 
will  bring  most  of  them  back,  where 
they  will  produce  crops  more  abundant 
than  ever.  When  I  think  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds,  yes  thousands,  of  people  who 
have  passed  our  very  doors  to  go  West, 
into  the  irrigated  districts,  to  pay  high 
prices  for  land,  and  to  wait  10  years 
for  returns,  and  then  be  up  against  high 
freight  rates  and  labor,  it  makes  me  feel 
sad.  c.  v. 

Seymour,  Mo. 


The  Vinegar  Turns  Black. 

O.  B.,  Manistee,  Midi. —  I  have  found  an 
article  telling  how  to  clarify  cider,  and  it 
set  me  to  thinking.  I  have  six  barrels  in 
the  cellar  expecting  it  to  become  vinegar, 
but  it  seems  to  me  as  though  it  never  will. 
I  filled  the  barrels  about  three-quarters  full 
and  put  “mother”  from  old  vinegar  barrels 
in  three  or  four  of  them,  and  the  first  bar¬ 
rel  I  made  seems  to  be  turning  all  right, 
but  when  I  draw  some  out  and  put  it  in 
the  house  in  a  few  days  it  turns  black, 
but  it  is  almost  as  clear, as  water  when  I 
draw  it.  Would  the  isinglass  clear  it  the 
same  as  it  does  the  cider?  Is  there  any 
way  to  hasten  the  rest  of  my  cider  to  vine¬ 
gar? 

Ans. — The  turning  black  of  the  vine¬ 
gar  would  indicate  that  it  had  come  in 
contact  with  iron  or  tin.  The  corrosion 
of  iron  in  vinegar  proceeds  very  rapid¬ 
ly,  and  a  common  nail  accidentally 
dropped  in  a  vinegar  barrel  will  often 
turn  the  whole  contents  black.  Metal 
containers,  faucets  or  apparatus  should 
not  be  used  in  making  vinegar.  Clarify¬ 
ing  the  blackened  vinegar  with  isin¬ 
glass  will  probably  not  help  matters 
much  or  materially  change  the  color. 
It  “settles”  the  particles  of  sediment  in 
the  cider  the  same  as  an  egg  in  a  coffee 
pot,  and  will  brighten  and  clear  the 
liquid,  but  not  bleach  it.  An  ordinary 
cellar  is  not  warm  enough  to  cause 
vinegar  to  make  quickly.  A  tempera¬ 
ture  of  70  to  80  degrees  should  hasten 
the  process.  The  theory  of  making 
vinegar  is  exposure  to  heat  and  air,  but 
other  conditions  may  affect  the  results. 
If  the  correspondent  wishes  to  experi¬ 
ment,  let  him  take  some  ordinary  glass 
fruit  jars,  fill  one  with  the  vinegar  stock 
without  any  addition,  add  some  vinegar 
or  “mother”  to  another,  a  trifle  of  yeast 
to  another,  cover  with  mosquito  netting 
or  thin  cheese  cloth  and  set  in  a  warm 
place  and  note  results.  If  he  wishes,  he 
can  experiment  with  the  isinglass  in 
the  same  way.  l.  r.  bryant. 

i 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

A  GOOD  BREAKFAST 

Some  Persons  Never  Know  Wbat  it  Meaos. 

A  good  breakfast,  a  good  appetite  and 
good  digestion  mean  everything  to  the 
man,  woman  or  child  who  has  anything 
to  do,  and  wants  to  get  a  good  start 
toward  doing  it. 

A  Mo.,  man  tells  of  his  wife’s  “good 
breakfast”  and  also  supper,  made  out  of 
Grape-Nuts  and  cream.  He  says: 

“I  should  like  to  tell  you  how  much 
good  Grape-Nuts  has  done  for  my  wife. 
After  being  in  poor  health  for  the  last 
18  years,  during  part  of  the  time  scarce¬ 
ly  anything  would  stay  on  her  stomach 
long  enough  to  nourish  her,  finally  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  friend  she  tried 
Grape-Nuts. 

“Now,  after  about  four  weeks  on  this 
delicious  and  nutritious  food,  she  has 
picked  up  most  wonderfully  and  seems 
as  well  as  anyone  can  be. 

“Every  morning  she  makes  a  good 
breakfast  on  Grape-Nuts  eaten  just  as 
it  comes  from  the  package  with  cream 
or  milk  added;  and  then  again  the  same 
at  supper  and  the  change  in  her  is  won¬ 
derful. 

“W  e  can’t  speak  too  highly  of  Grape- 
Nuts  as  a  food  after  our  remarkable  ex¬ 
perience.”  Name  given  bv  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. — Rbad  the  little 
book,  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs. 
“There's  a  Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


WHAT  you  want 
When  you  want  it 


No  farmer  wants  to 
buy  a  flash  in  the  pan, 
the  kind  of  fertilizer 
that  starts  and  stops,  or 
the  kind  that  begins  to 
work  next  year.  What 
he  wants  for  his  crop  is 
a  supply  of  plant  food 
that  once  applied  in 
the  right  amount  and  form  will  feed  the 
crop  from  seed  to  harvest.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  being  available  at  the  start, 
or  available  at  the  finish,  but  being  avail¬ 
able  all  the  way  through. 

The  A.  A.  C.  Fertilizers  are  made  that 
way,  timed  to  be  available  at  each  stage 
of  the  growing  season. 


We  have  a  number  of  factories,  all  located 
at  convenient  points,  and  wherever  you  live,  we 
can  reach  you  with  the  right  fertilizers,  the 
right  service,  and  the  right  price.  Write  today 
for  copy  of  “Plant  Food,”  a  practical  hand  book 
on  fertility.  No  advertising  in  it;  sent  without 
cost,  while  this  edition  lasts. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  tenritory. 
Liberal  terms  and  goods  that  sell.  It  pays  to 
sell  our  fertilizers  as  well  as  use  them.  Ask  for 
agency  proposition. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Makers  of  brands  with  fifty  years  of  quality  and  results  behind  them. 

925  Rose  Bldg.,  Cleveland.  *  5  Rector  St.,  New  York. 

1230  2nd.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  132  Lewis  Street,  Buffalo. 

1018  Fidelity  Building,  Baltimore.  95  State  Street,  Boston. 


CIRCT'LAR  SAWS  :  24-inch,  $4.50, 
26-inch,  $6.25.  28-inch,  $5.75.  Saw 
^  tables,  $14.50.  Wood  sawing  out- 
Eflts  on  wheels  with  6  H.-P.  engines, 
“  special  price,  $185.00.  2  H.-P.  gaso 
~  line  engines.  $28.00.  6  H.-P.  $125.00, 
pump  jack.  $6.75.  Catalogue  free. 
PALMER  BROS.,  COS  COB.  CONN. 


yf  Prepaid. 

^  Agents  Wanted 
^  Send  for  Catalogue 


Plan  Now  for  Bigger 
Crops  Next  Summer 

LOOK  over  your  fields  and  plan  to 
make  each  of  them  yield  more 
and  at  the  same  time  enrich  the  soil 
for  future  years. 

Write  for  our  booklets,  “Soil  Fertility”  and  “  The  Grass  Crop,” 
and  for  Hubbard’s  1913  Almanac,  containing  valuable  information 
about  soil,  fertilizers  and  other  farm  subjects.  Sent  free  to  any 
address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Dept.  A.  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


^utilize** 


Rigid  Main  Frame 
Forged-edge  Disks 
Hardwood  Journal  Boxings 
Adjustable  Hitch 
Axle  Draft  Rods 


Double  Action  Engine  Harrow 

When  buying  an  engine  harrow  select  one  that  will  give  you  such  excellent 
service  that  if  you  were  to  buy  another,  it  would  be  just  like  the  first.  That’s 
the  kind  you  buy  when  you  choose  a  Cutaway.  Our  rigid  main  frame, 
forged-edge  disks,  hardwood  journal  boxings,  adjustable  hitch,  axle  draft 
rods  and  other  Cutaway  features  are  indispensable  to  the  greatest  engine 
harrow  efficiency.  Let  us  tell  you  what  these  features  mean  to  you — to  every 
user  of  tractor  power.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a  Cutaway.  If  he  can’t, 
write  us.  Ask  for  new  illustrated  4S-page  book,"  The  Soil  and  Intensive  Tillase." 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  839M*in  St.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
Maker*  if  the  original  CLARK  Doable  Action  “Cutaway''  Harrow* 


Buys  Two 


H.H. Larkin  of  the  Larkin 
Co.,  Buffalo.N.Y.  writes: 
“The  B-12  Double  Action 
Cutaway  Engine  Harrow 
obtained  from  you  last 
March  is  giving  excellent 
service.  W  e  are  using  it 
with  our  Rumely  Oil  Pull 
Tractor  and  wish  another 
B-12  Double  Action  Cut¬ 
away  Engine  Harrow  to 
complete  our  outfit.  You 
may  enter  our  order  for 
immediate  shipment, 
same  terms  and  price  as 
our  previous  order. 
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Allcock's 


PLASTERS 

A  UNIVERSAL  REMEDY 

For  Pains  in  the  Back. 

Equally  effective  for  all 
sorts  of  aches  and  pains 
the  result  of  taking  cold, 
overexertion  or  strain. 


Allccck!$  Lotion 

— Rubs  right  in. 

Something  new  and  good.  For 
rubbing  where  it  is  inconvenient  to 
put  a  plaster.  Wonderful  in  cases 
of  croup,  whooping  cough  and  all 
local  pains.  Guaranteed  to  be  an 
A-l  Liniment.  Price  50c.  a  bottle. 

Send  5  two  cent  stamps  for  sample  bottle. 
ALLCOCK  M’F’G  CO.,  274  Canal  St.,  N.  Y. 

Constipation,  Biliousness,  Indigestion,  etc. 

Brand  rcths  Pills 

Entirely  Vegetable. 


The  Hardie  Sprayers 


20,000  “Hardies” 
in  use  today 

There's  a  reason— they  are  marie  in  all  sizes  and  styles 
from  alittleSS.rtO  hand  pump  to  the  largest  Power  Sprayer 
Catalog  for  the  asking. 

THE  HARDIE  MFG.  CO. 

Hudson  -  Michigan 


“CORN  TALK” 


How  to  produce  a  maximum  crop  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  cost.  A  valuable  treatise  on  the  modern 
methods  in  Coin  Culture.  Many  new  sugges¬ 
tions  invaluable  to  Corn  raisers,  in  this  my 
revised  treatise.  It  tells  liow  to  produce  100 
bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre  without  fertilizer 
or  manure,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the 
productiveness  of  your  land.  Highest  compli¬ 
ments  upon  the  merits  of  this  book  received 
from-  the  Agricultural  Colleges  from  a  number 
of  States.  FREE.  A  postal  card  will  bring  it. 


\V .  OSCAR  OOI.LIEK,  Corn  Specialist 
33  Front  Street,  Kaston,  Maryland 


OATS 


llcg.  Swedish  Select  and  Imp.  Ameri- 
|  can.  Two  best  yielders  from  score  va¬ 
rieties  tested.  Also  SEED  CORN,  Bar¬ 
ley.  Millet,  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Timothy,  Seed  Potatoes  and 
GARDEN  SEEDS.  High  Quality,  Low  Price.  Samples 
and  catalogue  free.  TI1E0.  BL’BT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


INVESTIGATE — Bast  and  Cheapest  Seeding  Known. 


Alsike  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  1-3  alsike,  a  big 
bargain.  Greatest  hay  and  pasture  combination  grown. 
Write  for  Free  Semple  and  76-page  catalog  and  circulars 
describing  this  wonderful  grass  mixture.  Beats  anything 
you  can  sow  and  ridiculously  cheap.  We  handle  only  best 
tested  recleaned  seed  guaranteed  Write  before  advance. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,  Box  560,  Clarinda,  Iowa 


M  ELI  LOTUS 

(SWEET  CLOVER) 

One  of  the  very  best  soil  restorers  known,  excel- 
lent  for  pasture  or  hay.  A  splendid  preparation  for 
Alfalfa.  Our  seed  is  bulled,  choice  quality.  Alba 
and  Indica  varieties.  Can  furnish  Indica  at  less 
than  wholesale  prices. 

■  I  rfl  I  [I  All  northern  grown,  guaranteed  to 
ALl  ALr  A  be  99  per  cent  pure  and  free  from 
dodder.  Write  for  free  sample.  Our  new  catalog 
on  Field  and  Garden  Seeds  mailed  free. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  823  ,  MochanIcsburo,0, 


READY  FOR  MAILING 

My  new  illustrated  STRAWBERRY  PLANT  CATALOG,  de¬ 
scribing  the  new  and  standard  varieties.  Large, 
healthy,  heavy- rooted  plants,  true  to  name,  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices..  Send  at  once  for  catalog  ;  it’s  free. 
W .  s.  TODD,  -  -  Greenwood,  Del. 


A  Message  to  Apple  Growers 

FROM 

MR.  THOMAS  W.  STEGK,  of  Opequon,  Va. 

WINNER  OF  THE  EASTERN  APPLE  TROPHY 

THE  $750.00  PRIZE  CUP  DONATED  BY  THE  COE-MORTIMER  CO. 
AT  THE  AMERICAN  LAND  AND  IRRIGATION  EXPOSITION 

TWTR-  STECK,  the  winner  of 
the  magnificent  Eastern 
Apple  Trophy,  has  written 
an  account  of  his  life  work  in 
apple  growing  that  should 
prove  an  inspiration  to  every 
fruit  grower. 

He  tells  of  one  block  of  300  trees  that 
returned  $17,974.33  in  nine  years. 

He  describes  his  methods  of  Pruning, 
Cultivation,  Spraying  and  Fertilization. 

The  whole  story  is  given  just  as  written 
by  Mr.  Steck  in  our  new  booklet  en¬ 
titled,  “ The  Winning  of  the  Cup,”  a 
copy  of  which  is  yours  if  you  will 
write  for  it  promptly. 

A  striking  feature  of  this  competition  is,  that  it 
developed  after  the  prize  was  awarded,  that 
Mr.  Steck  raised  his  prize  winning  fruit  with 
COE-MORTIMER  FERTILIZERS,  which  he 
has  used  for  the  past  two  years  ;  purchasing 
them  in  the  open  market,  from  one  of  the  Coe- 
Mortimer  local  agents  at  Winchester,  Va. 

Thus  the  superior  quality  of  COE-MORTIMER 
FERTILIZERS  for  fruits  is  again  confirmed. 

If,  when  you  write  us,  you  will  tell  us  the 
brand  or  make  of  fertilizer  you  are  now  using, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  one  of  our  handsome  1913  Calendars. 

Why  Not  Put  Your  Fruit  in  the  Prize  Wiu..ing  Class  by  Purchasing  Your 

Fertilizers  from 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company,  51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  Cit„ 


BRAND' 


'aterials 


,  It  means  something  to  have  been  on  the  Market  since  the  begin- 
ningof  the  Spraying  Material  Industry  over  24  years  ago — as  we  have. 

If  you  believe  one  Spraying  Material  is  as  good  as  another  ?  If 
you  think  that  one  brand  differs  from  another  in  name  only? 

Then  we  are  wasting  our  time  and  our  money  manufacturing 
LION  BRAND  SPRAYING  MATERIALS  which  are  the  highest  quality 
that  can  be  produced. 

There  are  as  many  best  Spraying  Materials  on  the  Market  as 
there  are  concerns  to  advertise,  but  in  spite  of  all  this  competion  Lion 
Brand  Spraying  Materials  are  being  sold  in  larger  quantities  each  year. 

We  are  specialists,  manufacturing  nothing  but  insecticides 
and  fungicides,  and  have  alwavs  sold  them  under  the  same  LION 
BRAND.  If  you  paid  ten  times  the  price  you  coidd  buy  none  better. 

DON’T  EXPERIMENT  USE 

Blanchard’s  “Lion  Brand” 

Insecticides  and  Fungicides 

They  have  been  the  Standard  for  more  years  than  any  other  manufacturer  in  this 

line  has  been  in  business. 


A  NURSERY  TALE. 

I  notice  from  time  to  time  articles 
about  nurserymen  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and 
so  I  send  in  my  contribution.  This 
morning  I  was  talking  with  a  nursery¬ 
man  who  sends  out  a  number  of  agents 
— in  fact,  depends  entirely  upon  the 
work  of  agents  for  his  trade.  After 
telling  of  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
business  and  the  general  desire  of  the 
nurseryman  to  do  an  honest  trade,  he 
said :  “The  problem  of  securing  agents 
is  a  hard  one.  To-morrow  I  am  going 
down  to  Chicago  to  meet  a  couple  of 
crooks — that’s  what  they  are.  crooks, 
hut  they  can  sell  apple  trees — and  I  will 
hire  them  and  take  my  chances  that 
they  will  not  ‘do’  me.  An  honest  man 
could  not  go  out  and  do  enough  busi¬ 
ness  to  make  a  living  as  a  tree  agent. 
The  average  farmer  wants  something 
with  a  nice  name,  an  impossible  story 
and  a  high  price  with  it,  and  an  agent 
must  be  a  smooth  talker  to  do  the  job. 
A  few  days  ago  I  met  a  number  of 
Western  nurserymen  and  we  talked  this 
agent  question  over  till  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  But  we  have  our  money 
invested  in  the  business,  we  want  to  sell 
our  stuff,  and  we  have  got  to  hire 
crooked  men  to  do  it.” 

A  few  months  ago  I  met  this  same 
nurseryman  on  the  street  one  day  and 
he  said  to  me:  “Here.  Toole,  what  do 
you  think  of  this?  One  of  my  agents 
sends  in  an  order  for  a  lot  of  trees  of 
Negundo  aceroides  for  a  man.  The 
buyer  has  a  row  of  box  elder  that  he 
is  going  to  cut  down,  and  he  has  bought 
a  lot  of  these  Negundo  aceroides  (this 
is  simply  the  botanical  name  for  box 
elder)  at  a  high  price  to  set  in  their 
place.  What’s  a  fellow  going  to  do 
about  that?” 

It  was  certainly  a  laughable  incident, 
and  shows  how  easily  people  are  de¬ 
ceived.  I  believe  some  agents  are  honest, 
and  I  am  sure  all  nurserymen  do  not 
have  as  elastic  a  conscience  as  my  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Whether  buying  from  a 
catalogue  or  an  agent,  the  buyer  should 
avoid  firms  who  tell  tall  stories  of  fabu¬ 
lous  yields  or  wonderful  qualities. 

Wisconsin.  w.  a.  toole. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  certainly  are  honest 
tree  agents,  and  it  is  also  true  that  some 
country  people  are  fooled  because  they 
expect  too  much  and  listen  to  big  stories 
which  they  have  no  business  to  believe. 


Apples  Grafted  to  Several  Sorts. 

F.  C.,  (Xo  Address). — Where  can  I  buy 
apple  trees  which  are  grafted  to  three  or 
four  different  varieties-?  Some  of  us  who 
have  but  little  land  would  like  a  succession 
of  varieties.  It  would  seem  that  a  few 
trees  worked  in  this  way  to  different  varie¬ 
ties  would  give  us  “a  small  orchard.” 
Where  can  I  buy  them? 

Ans. — It  is  doubtful  if  any  nursery¬ 
man  would  sell  such  trees.  The  small 
tree  would  not  he  best  for  doing  such 
work.  Better  plant  a  thrifty  tree  like 
Northern  Spy.  Get  a  good  growth  with 
the  top  well  formed  and  then  have  some 
expert  put  in  the  grafts.  This  can  often 
be  done  to  advantage. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

New  York  State  Sheep  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  January  22. 

Fourth  Ohio  State  Apple  Show,  Zanes¬ 
ville,  O.,  January  20-24,  1013. 

Twelfth  annual  meeting  of  Nebraska 
State  Agricultural  Association.  University 
Farm,  Lincoln.  Neb.,  January  20-24. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Fanciers’  Show,  January 
20-25,  1913. 

Twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  j 
South  Dakota  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Redfield.  S.  D.,  January  21-23,  1013. 

Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union,  Harrisburg, 

Pa.,  January  21-28. 

Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Association, 
thirty-second  annual  convention,  Meriden, 
Conn..  January  21-23. 

New  York  State  Breeders’  Association, 
annual  meeting,  Utica,  X.  Y.,  January 
22-23. 

West  Virginia  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Charleston.  W.  Va..  January  22-23. 

Empire  State  Ayrshire  Club,  Utica,  N.  Y'., 
January  23. 

New  York  Shropshire  Breeders*  Associa¬ 
tion,  Utica,  N.  Y..  January  23. 

New  l"ork  Berkshire  Swine  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation.  Utica.  N.  Y\,  January  23. 

New  York  Cheshire  Swine  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation.  Utica.  N.  Y.,  January  23. 

Holstein-Friesian  Club  of  New  l’ork, 
Utica.  N.  Y'.,  January  23. 

Genesee  County  Poultry  Association, 
Batavia,  N.  Y„  January  22-27. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass.,  school  of  apple  packing,  Jan¬ 
uary  23-29,  1913. 

American  Breeders’  Association,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.,  January  25-27.  1913. 

Northeastern  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  As¬ 
sociation.  Inc.,  fourth  annual  show,  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  January  30-31.  Feb.  1-3. 

Fifth  National  Corn  Exhibition.  State 
Exposition  Grounds,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  Janu¬ 
ary  27  to  February  S.  1913. 

New  Y’ork  State  Grange,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
February  3-6. 

Farmers’  Course  at  Rhode  Island  State 
College,  February  5-7. 

New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
February  11-13,  1913. 

Farmers’  Week,  N.  Y.,  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  February  10-15.  1913. 

Ohio  State  Dairymen’s  Association,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  February  13-14. 


“LION  BRAND”  Arsenate  of  Lead 
“LION  BRAND”  Pure  Paris  Green 
“LION  BRAND”  Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
“LION  BRAND”  Bordeaux  Mixture 
"LION  BRAND”  Kerosene  Emulsion 
“LION  BRAND”  Whale  Oil  Soap 
“LION  BRAND”  Pure  Powdered  Hellebore 


“LION  BRAND”  Grafting  Wax 
“LION  BRAND”  Stickv  Binding 
“LION  BRAND”  Weedicide 
“LION  BRAND”  Powdered  Tobacco 
“LION  BRAND”  Insect  Powder 
“LION  BRAND”  Cattle  Content 
and  a  number  of  Specialties 


WE  MAKE  A  SPRAY  TO  DESTROY  EVERY  INSECT  ENEMY  AND  FUNGUS 
DISEASE  OF  TREES,  VINES,  SHRUBS,  PLANTS  and  VEGETABLES 

It  is  impossible  for  fruit  growers  and  vegetable  gardeners  to  get  crops  that  can 
be  profitably  sold  without  using  Insecticides  and  Fungicides,  anti  those  who  grow 
profitable  crops  do  use  them,  and  know  it  pays  to  do  so. 

The  great  thing  in  a  successful  fight  against  insect  enemies  is  to  destroy  the  first 
hatching  of  the  season.  If  they  get  the  start  your  work  is  so  much  the  harder.  You 
cannot  afford  to  take  chances  on  Insecticides  you  know  nothing  about,- You  must  have 
“LION  BRAND”  that  are  always  pure,  fresh  and  certain  in  results. 

We  want  every  fruit  grower,  every  vegetable  grower,  every  one  who  has  valuable 
shade  trees  and  shrubbery  to  have  a  copy  of 

wherein  we  explain  why  and  how  spraying 
insures  larger  crops  and  better  quality.  Just 

I  send  your  name  and  address  to  our  nearest  office. 
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: 


OUR  FREE  SPRAYING  BOOKLET 

id  your  name  and  address  to  our  nearest 

Blanchard’s  Products  are  sold  by  dealers  and  agents  everywhere,  or  direct,  if  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  them.  Look  for  the  Lion  Brand  Trade  Mark  and  take  no  other. 

The  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  CO. 

550  Hudson  Terminal,  NEW  YORK  551  Broad  St.,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MICH. 
Factories:  New  York  and  St.  Joseph 
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STARTING  A  GRAPE  VINEYARD. 

Part  I. 

J  JI.  P.,  Russellville ,  Ark. — Tell  us  about 
crapes.  What  distance  apart  are  they 
planted,  what  kind  of  trellis  is  mostly  used, 
‘vhat  style  of  pruning  is  mostly  in  vogue? 
What  varieties  in  back,  red  and  white  have 
proven  best  table  varieties?  What  do  the 
pickers  use  to  pick  in?  After  picking  how 
long  until  they  must  be  shipped?  When 
shipping  car  lots  in  eight-pound  baskets 
do  they  stack  up  like  flats  or  do  they  have 
to  put  in  benches,  like  bushel  baskets  of 
peaches?  Are  they  mostly  consigned  to 
commission  men  or  sold  on  truck?  What 
Is  a  fair  average  price  per  pound  one  year 
with  another?  When  sold  to  juice  factory 
what  is  the  usual  price  per  pound?  We 
have  a  good  grape  country  here  but  not 
much  attention  given  to  this  branch  of 
fruit  growing. 

Quality  of  Vines. — The  selection  of 
vines  is  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  in  starting  a  vineyard.  In  many 
cases  very  little  attention  is  given  to  the 
grade  of  roots  purchased  by  reason  of 
the  inability  of  the  prospective  grower 
to  judge  vines,  or  else  poor  vines  are 
purchased  knowingly  because  they  are 
a  little  less  expensive.  A  vine  pur¬ 
chased  because  of  cheapness  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  the  most  expensive  in  the  end.  A 
vineyard  started  with  poor  roots  is  han¬ 
dicapped  at  the  start.  Many  will  die 
outright  the  first  year,  and  the  proba¬ 
bilities  are  that  those  that  survive  will 
make  but  a  poor  growth.  Seldom  if 
ever,  can  maximum  yields  be  obtained, 
and  never  in  the  same  period  usually 
required  for  a  vineyard  set  with  good 
stock.  The  prospective  grower  should 
give  more  attention  to  the  root  growth 
of  the  stock  offered  than  to  the  top 
growth.  First-grade  one-year  vines  are 
to  be  preferred  to  the  two-year  roots. 
The  former  are,  as  a  rule,  much  the 
better  in  the  end.  although  the  latter 
may  look  the  better.  In  some  instances, 
not  all,  the  two-year  root  represents  the 
inferior  surplus  of  the  preceding  year, 
or  those  that  made  a  poor  growth  the 
first  year  and  were  left  in. the  nursery 
row.  Most  commercial  vineyards  are 
set  with  one-year  vines  and  of  these  the 
first  grade  ones  are  to  be  preferred. 
After  the  vineyard  comes  into  bearing 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
the  one-year  or  two-year  plants,  while 
the  difference  in  expense  is  consider¬ 
able.  If  one-year  No.  1  vines  cannot  be 
obtained,  then  use  a  No.  1  two-year 
plant.  Don’t  plant  a  No.  2.  Buy  your 
plants  from  reliable  nurserymen  and 
order  early.  There  is  so  much  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  among  investigators 
concerning  the  transmission  of  disease 
through  propagating  wood,  that  no  con¬ 
clusions  can  be  reached  as  to  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  purchasing  vines  from  disease 
free  regions. 

Varieties. — The  Concord  is  pre-emi¬ 
nently  the  commercial  grape  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Michigan  and  Ohio  grow  an 
immense  tonnage  of  it.  It  thrives  on  a 
great  variety  of  soils  and  will  endure 
much  neglect,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  responds  to  good  care.  Concord  is 
fairly  resistant  to  such  diseases  as  mil¬ 
dew  and  black-rot,  but  is  very  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  attacks  of  the  grape  root-worm. 
In  planting  the  commercial  vineyard  I 
should  plant  fully  75  per  cent.  Concords. 
Moore’s  Early  is  another  black  grape 
that  ripens  about  10  days  before.  Con¬ 
cord.  The  quality  is  only  fair,  and  the 
vine  is  not  so  vigorous  as  Concord.  It 
does  fairly  well  if  pruned  rather  close 
and  medium-sized  canes  are  put  up, 
rather  than  the  larger  which  appear 
more  promising.  Moore’s  Early  is  a 
good  shipping  grape.  Worden  is  far 
superior  to  either  Concord  or  Moore’s 
Early  in  quality,  but  is  deficient  in  vigor 
to  Concord,  and,  owing  to  its  tender 
skin,  is  a  poor  shipper.  It  is  very  de¬ 
sirable  for  local  markets,  the  cluster 
being  large  and  compact,  with  very  large 
berries.  Worden  ripens  about  a  week 
earlier  than  Concord. 

Red  Grapes  are  never  in  demand  to 
the  extent  that  the  black  are,  though 
their  quality  in  general  is  far  superior. 
Catawba  should  be  planted  where  it  will 
thoroughly  ripen.  It  is  of  good  quality 
and  a  good  keeper.  Many  tons  are 
annually  put  in  cold  storage  and  are 
sold  far  into  the  Winter.  For  quality 
Delaware  is  the  grape  par  excellence, 
and  with  close  pruning  and  good  feed¬ 
ing  makes  a  very  profitable  grape.  The 
season  of  Delaware  is  a  very  little 
earlier  than  Concord.  For  green  grapes 
Winchell  or  Green  Mountain,  as  it  is 
listed  by  some  nurseryment,  should 
more  generally  be  planted.  It  is  a  very 
early  grape  of  excellent  quality,  and  a 
good  bearer  of  large,  shouldered  and 
compact  clusters.  For  markets  that 
prefer  a  green  grape,  and  one  ex¬ 
tremely  early,  Winchell  will  meet  the 
requirements.  Niagara  needs  no  rec¬ 
ommendation  as  a  market  grape,  and 
with  proper  care,  and  especially  allow¬ 


ing  it  to  ripen  fully,  it  will  become  even 
more  popular.  It  is  particularly  liable 
to  infestation  of  black-rot  in  favorable 
situations  and  seasons,  but  this  trouble 
can  be  effectually  controlled  by  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture.  It  is  also  very  weak 
in  root,  and  in  severe  Winters  it  is 
badly  injured.  While  it  is  undesirable 
to  plant  too  many  varieties,  still  one 
should  plant  enough  to  have  some  suc¬ 
cession  in  ripening.  It  is  also  very 
desirable  to  have  enough  of  each  variety 
so  that  they  can  be  shipped  in  car  lots 
if  local  markets  are  not  close  by.  A 
few  varieties  also  lessens  the  possibility 
of  total  crop  failure  in  any  one  year, 
for  if  but  .one  variety  be  grown,  un¬ 
favorable  conditions  of  weather  or  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases  might  ruin  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  season. 

Poor  Pollenizers.— Owing  to  the  fact 
that  certain  varieties  (self-sterile)  of 
grapes  will  not  set  marketable  clusters 
when  planted  by  themselves  away  from 
other  varieties  (self-fertile),  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  prospective  grower  learn 
whether  the  varieties  he  is  about  to  set 
are  self-sterile  or  self-fertile.  The  va¬ 
rieties  mentioned  in  this  article  are  self- 
fertile,  while  many  of  the  Rogers  hy¬ 
brids,  as  Lindley,  are  self-sterile,  and 
set  poor,  loose  clusters  when  planted  by 
themselves. 
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FERTILIZERS 


p  A  Handful  of  Wilcox  Fertilizer 

K  Represents  more  nearly  100%  pure  plant  food  than  does 
any  other  substance  in  the  world.  You  are  familiar  with 
a  “  balanced  ration  ”  for  your  live  stock.  Wilcox  Ferti¬ 
lizers  are  “  balanced  rations  ”  for  plant  life. 

They  Are  Fertilizers  that  Fertilize 

They  get  the  young  shoots  out  of  the  ground  in  double 
quick  time,  then  properly  nourish  them  until  your  reward 
is  a  bumper  crop  of  perfect  produce. 


Send  for  booklet  to-day 


THE  WILCOX  FERTILIZER  CO. 


MYSTIC,  CONN. 


H  O  W  TO  GROW 
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Setting  the  Vines.— There  are  many 
recommendations  as  to  distances  apart 
for  rows  and  vines.  Some  of  the  older 
vineyards  are  set  10  by  10  feet,  but  the 
prevailing  distances  are  rows  nine  feet 
apart  with  the  vines  eight  feet  apart  in 
the  rows.  A  more  suitable  distance 
appears  to  be  8)4  by  eight  feet,  as  8)4 
feet  rows  can  be  gang-plowed  with  a 
three-gang  by  going  twice  in  the  row, 
and  the  subsequent  tillage  with  spring- 
tooth  and  disk  can  be  economically 
done  by  going  once  in  the  row.  The 
8)4-foot  row  readily  accommodates  the 
fertilizer  and  seed  drill  and  the  manure 
spreader.  Many  of  the  newer  vineyards 
are  being  set  eight  feet  by  six  feet  and 
some  even  eight  feet  by  four  feet.  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  the  grower’s  in¬ 
tention  to  take  out  every  other  vine  as 
soon  as  two  or  three  crops  have  been 
harvested,  or  else  leave  all  and  put  up 
but  half  the  wood  per  vine  that  is 
usually  put  up  where  they  stand  eight 
by  eight  feet.  Already  one  young  vine¬ 
yard,  to  the  writer’s  knowledge,  is  on 
the  decline  by  reason  of  the  failure  of 
the  grower  to  follow  out  his  good  in¬ 
tention  of  putting  up  half  the  wood. 
The  first  fruiting  year  two  canes  per 
vine  were  put  up.  A  fair  crop  and 
much  wood  growth  resulted,  so  the 
grower  put  up  another  extra  cane  the 
following  year.  The  vineyard  is  now 
making  but  slight  growth  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  has  fallen  off. 

Supports. — Chestnut  or  locust  posts 
are  preferred  for  the  trellis.  These 
should  be  from  six  to  eight  feet  in 
1‘ength,  depending  on  the  system  of 
training  used.  The  heaviest  should  be 
selected  for  end  posts.  After  sharpening 
to  a  tapering  point  they  can  be  driven 
into  holes  made  with  a  crowbar.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  place  them  so  that 
they  will  line  perfectly  on  the  side 
toward  the  prevailing  wind,  on  which 
side  the  wire  is  fastened.  A  post  to 
every  three  vines  is  sufficient.  The  end 
posts  are  sometimes  set  in  holes  dug, 
but  they  should  stand  from  20  inches 
to  two  feet  in  the  ground,  whether  they 
are  set  or  driven.  The  end  posts  should 
be  braced  by  a  two  by  four  or  a  four 
by  four  that  meets  the  post  about  mid¬ 
way  between  the  top  and  the  ground. 
The  post  is  notched  .to  hold  it  from 
slipping.  It  then  extends  obliquely  to 
the  ground  and  is.  there  held  by  a  four 
by  four  stake,  driven  into  the  ground. 
Sometimes  a  second  end  post  is  used. 
These  are  placed  from  six  to  eight  feet 
apart.  The  trellis  wires  are  fastened  to 
the  second  one  from  the  end  while  the 
last  one  serves  as  a  brace  by  wires 
running  between  it  and  the  true  end 
post.  A  patented  post  anchor  is  now 
being  used  some.  It  consists  of  a  small 
iron  deadman  which  is  driven  into  the 
ground  about  two  feet  behind  the  end 
post  or  second  post  from  the  end.  This 
is  driven  with  wire  attached,  which  is 
then  fastened  to  the  post  and  the  slack 
is  taken  up  by  twisting  the  wire  on  it¬ 
self.  The  wire  should  be  No.  9  or 
No.  10.  The  number  of  wires  used 
will  be  dependent  upon  the  vigor  of  the 
vines  and  the  system  of  training  used. 
The  wires  are  fastened  to  the  posts  by 
ordinary  fence  staples,  but  leaving  the 
eye  open  sufficiently  so  that  the  wire 
will  slide  through  it  readily  and  thus 
permit  tightening.  The  wire  is  secured 
to  the  end  post  by  winding  it  once 
around  the  post.  Each  Spring  the  trellis 
will  have  to  be  gone  over  and  repaired 
and  the  posts  driven.  f.  e.  gladwin. 


ON  YOUR  FARM  OR  COUNTRY  ESTATE 

Alfalfa  permanently  enriches  the  soil  in  which  it  grows  and  yields  a  sure  crop  of  the  finest  forage. 
You  can  grow  it  on  your  farm  !  But  you  must  meet  your  particular  soil  conditions— therefore— we  will 
without  cost  or  obligation  give  you  expert  advice  on  the  selection  of  seed — seed  bed  preparation- 
planting  and  care  necessary  to  meet  your  requirements  and  secure  a  perfect  stand  with  the  aid  of 

FARMOGERM  INOCULATION 

Standard  throughout  the  world 

Let  us  tell  you  of  the  method  of  growing  Vetch  with  your  spring  planting  of  Oats  to  increase  the  Oat  crop  and 
enrich  the  soil  at  the  same  time.  Also  how  to  secure  the  same  results  by  growing  Soy  Beans  or  other  legumes  with 
your  Corn.  This  is  practical  information  of  value  to  every  farmer. 

LAY  OUT  A  PLAN  OF  flENF.RAL  SOIL  ENRICHMENT  AND  FARM  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  THIS 
TEAR— SEND  VS  PARTICULARS  AND  LET  VS  HELP  YOU  PLAN  IT  ECONOMICALLY  AND  EFFICIENTLY 


EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Our  New  Book  No.  54  ready  January  1st.  Sent  free. 


I’ump  All  the  Water  Yon  Want 

on  farm  or  estate  without  engine 


trouble  or  pumping 
expexse.  Booklet,  plans, 
estimate  FREE. 

Rifle  Engine  Co  2429  Trinity  Bldg..  NX 
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?7 INGOT  IRON  ROOFING 


59.84?^^  Money  back  or  a  new  roof  if  it  de- 
PURE  Y  ’teriorates  or  rusts  out.  No  painting 
or  repairs  required.  Our  Indemnity  Bond  pro¬ 
tects  you.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  roof- 
mg.  Write  for  big  illustrated  book  FREE. 
The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 
Station  II  ELYRIA,  OHIO. 


Making  Concrete  Blocks 
in  Winter 


Any  kind  of  concrete  work  can  be  done  satisfactorily 
in  cold  weather,  if  proper  precautions  are  taken.  Many 
farmers  plan  to  do  such  jobs  in  winter,  when  they  have 
more  time  than  later  in  the  season. 


If  you  contemplate  doing  any  building  with  concrete,  you  can 
easily  make  the  concrete  blocks  now,  and  erect  your  structure 
in  milder  weather.  The  blocks  may  be  made  under  shelter 
—  without  the  discomfort  of  working  in  the  open  —  and  weather 
conditions  need  not  interfere  with  the  work. 


UNIVERSAL 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


gives  unvarying  results  in  concrete  construction.  It  is  uniform  in  quality, 
strength  and  color.  Booklet  containing  instructions  for  doing  concrete  work 
in  cold  weather  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Write  us  for  help  in  any  kind  of  concrete  work  you  may  want  to  do. 

Universal  Portland  Cement  Co. 

CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  MINNEAPOLIS 

72  West  Adams  St  Frick  Building  Security  Bank  Building 

Plants  at  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh.  Annual  Output  12,000,000  Barrels 
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land  and  get  it  under  way. 
meantime  the  man  can  be 
money  at  his  trade  and  putting  his  sav¬ 
ings  into  land  or  into  fixtures  and  tools. 
Quite  likely  the  boy  will  find  farming 
more  tiresome  than  a  trade,  and  the 
man  will  see  why  this  is  so.  On  the 


5FHE0  RURAB  NEW-YORKER 

In  the 
earning 


January  25, 


The  Master. — Some  days  ago  there 
was  a  bit  of  foreign  news  tucked  away 
in  the  daily  papers  which  interested  me 

greatly.  Nothing  followed  it.  I  judge  -  , 

that  it  leaked  through  a  small  hole  other  hand,  they  may  both  find  it  just 
somewhere  and  that  the  hole  was  .  e.  _e  they  are  after.  In  anjr  event, 
promptly  plugged  up.  It  was  stated  that  ls  jar  safer  to  find  out  one  or  the 
the  son  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  was  in  a  pther  in  this  way  rather  than  to  plunge 
condition  which  demanded  a  very  deli-  V}  without  experience  and  take  a  chance, 
cate  and  unusual  operation.  The  one  ^  cm  see,  I  express  no  opinion  as  to 

man  in  the  world  most  capable  of  prob-  whether  this  man  can  make  a  farmer 
ing  into  this  royal  flesh  was  a  Jew  liv-  or  n<?**  H°w  do  I  know?  Could  I  tell 
ing  in  another  country.  We  have  all  whether  he  would  succeed  as  a  doctor 
heard  of  the  Russian  policy  against  or  n°t?  It  would  be  harder  to  tell 

Jews,  yet  here  was  a  case  where  tariffs  *-‘ie  farmer.  .  A  doctor  might  pos- 

and  race  prejudices  were  as  nothing.  s,hly  fool  his  patients  for  a  time,  but 
Under  a  special  edict  this  famous  sur-  uobody  fools  the  soil  and  Nature! 
geon  was  admitted  to  Russia,  where  he  Southern  Inducements.— -Here  is  a 
successfully  operated  on  the  royal  boy  sample  of  what  we  are  requested  to 
and  then  left  the  country.  Before  answer: 

he  started  he  demanded  not  only  his  fee  What  ’  do  you  think  of  the  following? 

in  money,  but  also  certain  public  rights  World’s  Work  says  that  the  Chamber  of 

for  his  race !  Both  were  granted.  The  Commerce  of  Sumter.  S.  C.,  offers,  as  an 

storv  lias  not  been  denied  and  T  helie^e  !nducem(,nt  to  white  immigrants,  to  rent 

story  lias  not  Deen  denied,  and  i  believe  farms  of  20  to  40  acres,  with  houses  and 

it  IS  at  least  partly  true.  Supposing  it  out-buildings  on  a  half-crop  basis,  advanc- 

to  be  so,  there  are  several  things  to  fertilizers,  seed,  provisions,  tools,  mule, 

consider  This  snro-eon  was  in  demand  £- — f0  ,  ’  1  Presume,  deducted  from 

consider,  inis  surgeon  was  in  demand  tenants  share  at  harvest-time — real  S'outh- 

because  of  his  skill — not  for  his  money,  ern  style.  Also,  expert  supervision  will  be 

When  you  get  to  the  bottom  of  any  provided.  I  should  think  that,  as  a  rule, 

case  iron  find  the  man  -valued  fnr  bic  expenses  would  equal.  or  nearly,  one-half 

case  } ou  find  the  man  valued  tor  his  the  crop,  so  where  does  the  tenant  get 

abiltty  to  do  some  one  thing  better  than  off?  j.  L.  p 

others  can  do  it.  The  man  may  be  a  Brooklyn,  N,  T.  . 

farm  hand  or  a  great  lawyer,  but  if  it  I  probably  should  not  express  an 

is  known  that  he  can  hatch  chickens,  opinion  on  this,  because  I  do  not  pre¬ 
hoe  corn  or  save  a  man’s  life  before  a  tend  to  know  about  this  particular  place 


jury  better  than  anyone  else  he  is  mas¬ 
ter. 

Again,  such  a  man  can  usually  com¬ 
mand  his  price,  for  price  is  based  on 
reputation.  When  it  is  known  that  a 
man  is  master  of  some  work  he  secures 
what  amounts  to  a  patent.  He  does  not 
need  to  say  “What  will  you  give,”  but 
rather  says  “My  price  is  so  much.” 


My.  judgment,  however,  is  that  such 
tenants  will  “get  off”  on  the  road  to 
oblivion.  The  average  Northern  farmer 
does  not  understand  the  Southern  ten¬ 
ant  system.  He  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  such  tenant  outfits  as  I  have  seen 
in  the  South.  Anyone  who  tells  you  a 
white  man  can  go  from  the  North  and 
learn  how  to  farm  under  Southern  con- 


And  now  comes  the  size  and  form  of  d't*°ns  in  less  than  four  or  five  j'ears 
the  price.  This  Jewish  surgeon,  when  either  does  not  know  or  is  hard  pressed 

'  for  settlers.  Again,  the  recent  tirades 

by  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  effective  immigra¬ 
tion  documents  to  put  before  white  men 
who  have  been  brought  up  as  most  of 
our  people  have. 

_  I’ arm  Notes. — The  soft  weather  con¬ 
tinues,  with  sharp  freezes  alternating 
with  mild  days.  This  is-  the  sort  of 

_ _  _ _ _  W  inter  to  kill  out  strawberry  plants 

to  him  when  they  came  begging  him  to  when  not  well  covered.  While  the  open 


the  proposition  was  made  to  him,  must 
have  had  in  mind  Shakespeare’s  won¬ 
derful  picture  of  Shylock  in  court : 

“Therefore  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the 
flesh. 

Shed  thou  no  blood,  nor  cut  thee  less  nor 
more, 

But  just  a  pound  of  flesh ;  if  thou  takest 
more 

Or  less  than  a  just  pound  *  *  *  * 

Thou  diest  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate.” 

What  a  moment  that  must  have  been 


cut  so  as  to  save  a  royal  life!  He  could 
name  his  price,  and  part  of  it  was 
partial  freedom  for  his  race.  You  will 
see  what  I  would  like  to  have  you  think 
over  in  this.  The  crowning  glory  of 
mastery  is  the  quality  of  the  price  which 
the  master  demands.  He  may  demand 
it  all  in  gold,  or  he  may  use  part  of  it 
to  compel  the  buj'er  of  his  services  to 


ground  freezes  and  thaws  again  and 
again  the  soil  under  the  mulch  and  on 
plants  remains  uniform,  and  the  roots 
are  not  disturbed.  I  think  there  will  be 
heavy  loss  in  the  strawberry  fields  where 
no  cover  was  used.  Our  plants  were 
never  in  better  condition.  The  rye  ac¬ 
tually  grows  through  this  Winter 
weather.  The  early  seeding  and  the 


pay  part  of  it  in  freedom  or  in  better  moist  hall  gave  this  grain  a  good  start, 


conditions  for  those  in  his  control.  The 
gold  price  makes  the  world  harder;  the 
other  makes  it  better. 

Back  to  the  Land. — Here  is  a  plain 
statement  from  an  honest  man.  He  is 
like  dozens  of  others  who  write  us : 

I  would  like  to  ask  your  advice.  I  am 
40  years  old  am  a  bricklayer,  earn  70  cents 
per  hour,  but  am  getting  tired  of  it,  would 
like  farming,  but  the  recent  note  by  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Berylsou  has  got  me  thinking. 
1  don’t  expect  to  become  a  millionaire,  but 
if  I  could  make  a  living  for  four  children, 
wife  and  myself,  and  put  a  few  dollars 
away  for  a  rainy  day,  would  be  satisfied. 
Would  a  course  in  general  farming  in  a 
correspondence  school  at  $55  be  worth  the 
money  ?  My  boy  is  past  15.  expects  to  get 
out  of  school  in  February.  Would  a  course 
in  an  agricultural  school  be  the  proper 
thing?  I  don’t  know  much  about  farming 
only  what  I  read ;  have  always  had  good 
health,  am  not  afraid  of  work,  always 
worked  hard  and  am  not  looking  for  any¬ 
thing  soft,  but  would  like  to  leave  my 
children  better  off  than  I  was.  I  would 
not  go  in  debt  to  start ;  would  go  where 
my  pocketbook  suited.  p.  t.  b. 

Now  then,  you  older  farmers  who 
have  been  through  the  mill,  what  would 
you  say  to  that?  Do  not  write  trying 
to  sell  this  man  a  farm,  for  I  shall  not 
send  him  such  letters,  nor  shall  I  give 
his  name.  If  he  wants  to  answer  letters 
sent  here  he  may  do  so,  but  he  does  not 
want  to  answer  a  lot  of  questions.  I 
only  print  his  letter  because  it  is  like 
dozens  of  others.  I  doubt  if  such  a 
man  could  possibly  make  70  cents  an 
hour  at  farming.  Under  his  conditions 
I  would  not  pay  the  $55  for  that  corres¬ 
pondence  course.  The  plan  to  let  that 
boy  take  the  short  course  at  an  agri¬ 
cultural  college  is  first-rate.  I  would 
do  that  by  all  means  rather  than  pay 
for  the  correspondence  course.  Let  the 
father  go  over  the  course  with  the  boy. 
The  college  teacher  will  mark  out  a 
course  of  reading  which  the  man  can 
take  up.  Then  let  the  boy  go  to  some 
good  farm  this  Summer  where  he  can 
work  and  see  how  things  are  done.  If 
the  boy  takes  to  the  work  he  will  in  a 
few  years  be  qualified  to  take  a  piece  of 


and  with  every  mild  spell  it  greens  up 
and  makes  a  new  start.  I  think  more 
and  more  of  the  plan  of  seeding  a  lit¬ 
tle  barley  with  the  rye.  It  surel>r  mats 
down  on  the  ground  and  protects  the 
rye  *  *  *  \ye  are  hard  at  work 

pruning.  There  is  some  dead  wood  in 
the  old  orchards,  and  this  must  all  be 
cut  out.  The  3'ounger  trees  are  not 
heavily  pruned.  This  is  to  be  the  bear¬ 
ing  year,  and  we  shall  leave  wood 
enough.  At  any  rate,  we  do  not  cut  as 
closely  as  many  do.  We  want  this 
pruning  done  early,  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  any  possible  spraying  days  which 
may  come  in  February. 

The  Cow  Record. — Last  year  we  gave 
a  12  months’  record  of  Mollie,  the 
Hope  Farm  cow.  In  one  year  she  gave 
8.883  pounds  of  milk.  When  she  came 
fresh  she  started  in  once  more,  but  has 
never  equalled  her  old  record.  We  did 
not  give  her  enough  rest.  Here  is  a 
statement  showing  what  sl|e  did  in  six 
months.  The  first  column  of  figures  in¬ 
dicates  pounds  of  milk. 


Month 

Pounds 

Grain 

Care 

July  .  .  .  . 

$4.65 

$6.20 

August  .  . 

.  .  .  656 

4J85 

6.20 

September 

..  667 

4.50 

6.00 

October  . 

...  647 

4.65 

6.20 

November 

.  565 

4.50 

6.00 

December 

..  494 

4.65 

6.20 

3,774 

$27.60 

$36.80 

$18.95 

15.39 

Mils 

15.05 

12.10 

8.91 


The  Lasting 
Spray  for 
Potato  Bugs  is 
HERRMANN’S  ARSITE 

because  it  sticks  to  the  leaves  even  through 
heavy  showers. 

SURE  because  it  contains  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  arsenic,  and  is  sure  death  to 
leaf-eating  insects. 

SAFE  because  there  is  no  free  arsenic 
to  burn  the  foliage. 

EASY  because  you  have  simply  to  stir 
the  contents  of  a  can  into  your  Bordeaux 
mixture  or  solution  of  freshly  slaked  lime. 

ECONOMICAL  because  it  is  sure, 
safe  and  easy  and  one  pint  does  the  work  of 
3  to  6  pounds  of  Paris  Green  and  10  to  12 
pounds  of  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

If  you  don’t  use  Bordeaux  or  lime  buy 
Herrmann’s  Calite — another  form  of  Arsite 
— ready  to  stir  into  clean  water  and  spray. 

Arsite  is  sold  in  35c  half-pint  cans  and 
in  65c  pints;  Calite  in  30c  pints  and  50c 
quarts.  We  can  supply  you  if  your  dealer 
can  not. 

The  Herrmann  Laboratories 

For  Insecticides  and  Fungicides 
MORRIS  HERRMANN  &  CO. 

23  Fifth  Avenue  Building,  New  York 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Herrmann’s  Hi-Grade 
Pure  Paris  Green 


CDD  AY  THWER  That  holds  extension  rod. 
or  IVA  I  IUtT  E.IV  Reaches  highest  branches. 
No  climbing.  Operate  from  wagon  bed.  Free 
Cat.  F.  G.  HAYES,  231  Ohio  St.,  Sharon,  Pa. 

FREE  to  Fruit  Growers 

X  want  to  interest  everyone  in 
growing  BETTER  fruit  and  in 
an  ORGANIZATION  to  get  bet¬ 
ter  prices  for  it. 

Do  not  write  unless  really  In¬ 
terested  in  fruit.  If  you  are.  tell 
how  many  acres  in  your  farm, 
how  many  planted  to  fruits,  and 
what  varieties. 

Also  send  names  of  five  friends 
Who  grow  fruit,  and  I  will  send 
FREE,  postpaid,  a  paper-bound 
copy  of  "The  Fruit-Growers 
Guide-Book." 

This  is  the  same  as  cloth- 
bound  edition  which  sells  for 
$1.00.  Best  fruit  book  ever  written,  nearly  300  pages, 
handsomely  illustrated.  I  will  also  tell  you  about 
our  organization  plan.  We  do  not  want  curiosity 
seekers,  but  if  really  interested,  write  me  today. 

W.  P.  Tracy,  Secretary,  Box  2,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


$8G.5G 

We  charge  against  her  just  what  the 
grain  costs.  The  labor  costs  20  cents 
an  hour.  The  cow  has  been  fed  on 
bran  and  cornstalks.  I  do  not  know 
how  to  figure  the  value  of  these  stalks. 
Now  we  shall  experiment  with  different 
grain  rations.  The  milk  is  figured  at 
four  cents  a  pound,  that  being  what  we 
would  be  obliged  to  pay  if  we  bought  it. 
You  will  see  that  this  milk  costs  for 
grain  and  care  a  trifle  less  than  1J4 
cents  a  pound.  Counting  in  rent,  in¬ 
terest  and  other  expenses,  this  milk 
costs  not  far  from  five  cents  a  quart. 
You  will  see  that  Mollie  cannot  hope 
to  equal  her  former  record,  h.  w.  c. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
&  we  were  using  com¬ 
mon  sprayers  in  our  own 
orchards — found  their  defects 
and  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting!  Large,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  Catalog  and  Treatise 
on  spraying  Free. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  5,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Maple  Evaporators  ~ 

Oar  “lliipl®  Kvapontor”  in  the  most  durable  and  moat 
economical  on  ihe  market,  only  selected  material*  being 
used  in  Ita  conatructlon.  Heavy  eaat-tron  frame,  rein¬ 
forced  sheet  ateel  jacket,  extra  heary  specially  rolled  tin 
or  galvanised  iron  pans. 

Easily  erected,  uses  very  little  fuel  either 
wood  or  coal,  works  smoothly  and  evap¬ 
orates  quickly,  producing  very  fine  sugar 
and  syrup.  Hundreds  in  use  giving 
splendid  service.  Moderate  in  cost. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  augar  camp  sup¬ 
plies. 


McLane- 
Schank 
Hard¬ 
ware  Co. 

Linesville 

Pa. 


Send  for  catalog 
and  price  Hat. 


Never  mind  the  weather ! 

Your  plants  under  Sunlight  Double 
Glass  Sash  will  not  mind  it. 
Between  the  two  layers  of  glass  in 
the  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  is  an 
air  space  %  of  an  inch  thick. 

Above  the  glass  is  winter  weather — 
zero,  perhaps.  Below  the  glass  is  warm 
earth  and  plants  growing  like  May. 
The  secret  of  it  all  is  the  air  space.  Being  a  non-con¬ 
ductor,  it  will  not  let  the  cold  in  or  the  heat  out.  It 
makes  the  sash  complete,  doing  away  with  the  need  of 
boards  and  mats.  It  weighs  nothing  and  cannot  be  seen, 
but  a  raging  blizzard  cannot  penetrate  it.  The  plants 
grow  steadily  and  right  and  are  ready  on  time. 
You  can  have  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  for  your 
beds  far  cheaper  than  the  old- 
style  sash  with  heavy  extra 
covers.  And  you  will  cleat  ] 
double  the  money.  i 

Writeto  us,  now.  We  will  send 
you  our  complete  catalog  free  I 
If  you  want  Prof.  Massey-! 
booklet  on  hot-beds  and  co!d-| 
frames,  enclose  4c  in  stamps. 

Write  your  name  plainly. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 
924  East  Broadway  Louisville,  Ky. 
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NSTAHL  SPRAYERS 

BVX  We  will  ship  you  any  Barrel  Spray- 
31  J  x  ing  Outfit  in  our  catalog  for  a  thor- 
V  ough  Ten-Days'  FREE  Test. 

X  Get  Our  New  Catalog 
—Special  Free  Trial  Offer 

Direct-from-factory-to-farm  Selling  plan 
saves  you  fully  40* .  If  not  greatest  bargain 
you  ever  saw,  return  it — test  costs  nothing. 

Wm.  Stahl  Sprayer  Co.,  Box  335  Quincy,  Ilk 


SOMETHING  NEW 

“KANT-KLOG” 
SPRAYERS 

Gets  twice  the  results  - 

with  same  labor  and  iluld.  ^53---" 
Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozz'e.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewash¬ 
ing, etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Booklet  free. 

Rochester  Spiay  Pump  Co. 

815  BROADWAY,  Rochester,  N-  Y. 


praying 

Guide 

FREE 


BOTHERED 
WITH  SCALE? 

The  oneabsolute- 
ly  sure  spray  for 
San  Jose  is 
“Scalccide.”  Used 
in  the  best  orchards 
everywhere.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions.  Will  keep  your  trees 
clean  and  heal  thy  andmake  them 
yield  number  one  fruit.  Better 
than  lime  sulphur.  Easy  to  handle.  Will  not  clog 
or  corrode  the  pump  or  injure  the  skin.  "Scalecide” 
has  no  substitute.  OUR  SERVICE  DEPART¬ 
MENT  furnishes  everything  for  the  orchard. 

W rite  today  to  Department  (<N"for  new  book 
— "Pratt  s  Hand  Book  for  Fruit  Growers” 
and  “Scalecide”  the  TreeSaver.  Both  free. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  Cjtf 


Fruit  GrowerjFavorrtePruni»i$Saw 


Enables  you  to  save  time  by  pruning  from  the  ground  (uo 
1  climbing).  Shapes  trees  better  and  doee  the  work  easily, 
quickly  and  well.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  yon,  tend 
your  order  to  us.  W.  pay  Booklet  on 


express  charges. 


Request 


Fruit  Growers  Saw  Co.,  20  Main  St.,  Scnttsville,  N.  Y. 


Save  Money  on  Harness 

Buy  custom-made,  oak-tanned  harness 
direct  from  factory  at  wholesale  prices. 
We  can  save  you  money  on  any  harness. 
All  harness  guaranteed — money  back  it 
you  are  not  satisfied. 

KING  HARNESS 

Will  Outlive  Your  Horse 

All  leather  tested  by  experts.  Over  31  years  on 
market.  Our  big  free  catalogue  illustrates  over 
75  styles  for  all  purposes— sure  to  show  the  harness 
you  need.  Send  for  it  today.  We  also  sell  Horse 
Clothing  and  Fur  Coats.  Ask  for  Catalogue  “ 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  Desk  C,  Rome,  N.V. 


Spraying  Recipes  FD  EC 

Every  Fanner,  Stock  Grower. 

Fruit  Grower,  Poultry  Man  or  |  |  |  ■■ 


Florist  should  write  at  once  for 
our  FREE,  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  book,  containing  the  formula;  of  tested 
and  tried  spraying  solutions  for  all  kinds  of  trees, 
hen-coops,  shrubs  and  berry  bushes  ;  for  the  erad¬ 
ication  of  fungus  growths  and  vermin:  contain¬ 
ing  many  valuable  bints  for  increasing  and  inten¬ 
sifying  the  profits  of  farming,  stock  or  poultry 
raising  and  fruit  culture. 

A  Money  Saving  Book  FREE  SSSd 

describes  the  ANTI-KLOG  Automatic  Spraying 
Machine,  the  height  of  perfection  for  applying  spray¬ 
ing  mixtures  or  whitewash.  Small,  compact,  powerful, 
effective,  and  price  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Writ©  for  booklet  G  today  and  give  the  name  of 
your  dealer.  It  will  save  you  money.  No  obligations 
to  purchase.  Make  preparations  now  for  Spring. 

ILLINOIS  METALS  COMPANY 
2440  W.  22nd  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Ruralisms 

STRAWBERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES  AND 
CELERY  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

jj.  v.j  Jersey  City,  N.  J- — Will  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  what  would  be  the  average  net 
returns  to  the  acre  of  strawberries,  black¬ 
berries  and  celery,  on  soil  that  is  adapted 
to  them,  with  a  good  local  market,  and 
what  varieties  would  you  advise  for  central 
New  Jersey?  I  would  also  like  to  hear 
from  some  of  your  readers. 

Ans. — It  is  a  very  hard  matter  in¬ 
deed  to  estimate  the  net  returns  per  acre 
of  strawberries  or  any  other  kind  of 
small  fruit,  as  so  much  depends  on  the 
soil,  its  fertility,  the  cost  of  labor  and 
the  varieties  and  quality  of  berries  pro¬ 
duced.  First-class  berries  put  up  in  at¬ 
tractive  form  always  bring  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  price  in  the  market  than  berries  of 
a  lower  grade,  no  matter  how  carefully 
they  may  be  picked  and  displayed.  By 
way  of  illustration,  there  is  a  market 
gardener  of  my  acquaintance  in  this 
vicinity  who  spares  no  effort  nor  ex¬ 
pense  for  manures  and  fertilizers  in 
order  to  grow  vegetables  and  berries 
of  the  highest  quality.  Last  season  his 
straw-berries  yielded  at  the  rate  of  over 
6,000  quarts  of  high-grade  berries  per 
acre.  He  received  an  average,  of  11 
cents  per  quart  wholesale  for  them  in 
the  local  market.  The  varieties  grown 
were  Success,  Chesapeake  and  Gandy. 
Many  other  growers  growing  and  mar¬ 
keting  the  same  varieties,  but  of  very 
inferior  quality,  received  an  average  of 
about  seven  cents  per  quart.  The  grower 
who  sold  his  crop  at  an  average  of  seven 
cents  per  quart  probably  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  over  3,000  quarts  of  marketable  ber¬ 
ries  per  acre.  There  is  a  good  profit  in 
the  production  of  high-grade  straw-ber¬ 
ries  and  blackberries,  but  not  much 
profit  in  the  production  of  an  inferior 
grade  of  fruit.  The  net  profit  per  acre 
for  both  fruits  is  usually  about  the 
same;  just  how  much  profit  per  acre 
can  be  realized  on  either  fruit  depends 
much  on  the  season,  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  and  the  market  in  which  they  are 
sold.  The  following  varieties  w-ill  no 

I  doubt  succeed  well  in  your  locality : 
Strawberries,  Success  (early),  McKin¬ 
ley  (mid-season),  Chesapeake  (late). 
Blackberries,  Wilson’s  Early,  Colorado, 
Taylor. 

Regarding  the  profits  to  be  made  per 
acre  on  celery  much  also  depends  on  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  varieties  grow-n  and 
system  of  cultivation.  It  is  pretty  gen¬ 
erally  conceded  by  our  best  market  gar¬ 
deners  there  is  very  little  profit  in  the 
production  of  celery  under  the  system 
of  trenching,  etc.,  before  planting.  When 
the  large  growing  sorts  are  grown  this 
system  of  cultivation  is  almost  a  neces¬ 
sity,  and  no  other  system  w-as  practiced 
until  the  advent  of  the  dwarf  grow-ing 
sorts,'  which  admitted  of  radical  change 
in  the  method  of  cultivation.  For  the 
cultivation  of  the  dwarf  sorts  the  flat 
culture  system  is  very  largely  used. 
After  the  soil  has  been  properly  pre¬ 
pared  lines  are  made  on  the  level  sur¬ 
face  three  to  Zl/2  feet  apart  and  the 
plants  are  set  six  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  The  planting  should  be  done 
about  July  1,  after  which  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  further  to  be  done  until  about  the 
middle  of  August  except  cultivating  and 
keeping  the  plants  free  from  weeds. 
The  nights  will  now  become  somewhat 
cooler  and  the  atmosphere  cool  and 
moist,  which  is  very  essential  to  the 
growth  of  celery.  Earthing  up  may  now 
commence  on  that  which  is  wanted  for 
use  in  September,  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  initial  operation  is  that  of 
handling,  as  it  is  generally  termed ;  after 
the  soil  has  been  drawn  up  to  the  plants 
with  a  hoe  the  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
then  drawn  together  and  held  in  an 
upright  position  with  one  hand  while 
with  the  other  hand  the  earth  is  drawn 
close  up  to  and  around  each  plant  and 


firmed  sufficiently  to  hold  the  leaves  in 
position,  after  which  they  are  further 
earthed  up  by  the  hoe  or  plow  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  perma¬ 
nent  upright  position.  Care  should  be 
exercised  when  earthing  the  plants  up 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Fall  never  to 
cover  the  heart  with  earth,  as  it  will  be 
growing  rapidly  and  the  weight  of  the 
soil  will  cause  the  hearts  to  become 
badly  distorted  and  cause  it  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  undesirable  for  market.  This 
earthing  up  process  must  be  continued 
every  10  days  or  two  weeks  until  the 
crop  is  ready  for  the  market.  That  por¬ 
tion  of  the  crop  intended  for  Winter 
storage  will  only  require  sufficient  earth¬ 
ing  up  to  keep  the  plant  in  an  upright 
position,  as  the  blanching  is  chiefly  done 
after  the  crop  has  been  placed  in  Winter 
quarters,  which  should  be  done  about 
the  third  week  in  November,  for  if  left 
out  longer  there  is  danger  of  it  being 
damaged  by  freezing.  Celery  grown  by 
this  system  usually  returns  a  net  profit 
of  $200  to  $250  per  acre,  much  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  quality  of  the  celery  and  the 
condition  of  the  market  in  which  it  is 
sold.  The  following  sorts  are  most  ex¬ 
tensively  grown  for  market  and  private  i 
use :  Golden  Self-blanching,  Hender-  ! 

son’s  Golden  Dwarf  and  Winter  Queen,  j 
The  latter  is  of  recent  introduction  and  j 
is  considered  by  many  the  finest  of  all 
for  Winter  use.  It  is  of  robust,  stocky 
growth,  requiring  but  little  labor  in 
earthing  up  for  blanching.  In  quality 
it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  celery  grown, 
possessing  a  sweet  and  nutty  flavor  to  a 
marked  degree.  k. 

Multiplier  and  Potato  Onion. 

J.  11.  II.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — What  is 
the  difference  between  Potato  onions  and 
Multiplier  onions?  How  do  you  get  the 
sets  if  grown  from  seed?  What  is  the 
name  and  when  sown?  Can  one  grow  his 
own  seed? 

Ans. — There  are  two  varieties  of 
onions  in  commerce  that  increase  by 
offsets  at  the  root  and  make  no  seed. 
One  of  these  is  the  Yellow  Potato  onion 
and  the  other  is  the  White  Potato  onion. 
Both  are  sometimes  called  Multipliers, 
but  this  name  is  more  commonly  applied 
to  the  white  than  to  the  yellow.  The 
Yellow  Potato  onion  makes  a  large  bulb 
and  a  lot  of  offsets  that  are  used  for 
planting.  It  is  rather  a  poor  keeper. 
The  White  Potato  onion  or  Multiplier 
is  a  much  smaller  onion,  and  is  com¬ 
monly  grown  only  for  green  bunching 
onions.  It  differs  from  the  Yellow  Po¬ 
tato  onion,  not  only  in  size  and  color, 
but  is  an  excellent  keeper.  It  is  a  good 
onion  to  grow  for  pickles.  Neither  of 
these  make  any  seed  and  are  increased 
only  by  planting  the  offsets.  In  this 
climate  we  plant  them  in  September,  but 
with  you  they  would  hardly  stand  the 
Winter  and  will  have  to  be  kept  till 
early  Spring.  You  can  buy  the  sets 
from  the  seedsmen  by  the  bushel  or 
barrel,  usually  about  $8  or  $9  a  barrel. 
The  sets  are  of  various  sizes,  and  a 
large  set  will  often  produce  one  or  two 
good  onions  and  a  number  of  sets. 
The  Yellow  Potato  onion  is  the  earliest 
ripe  onion,  and  usually  sells  well  till  the 
great  seed-grown  crop  comes  in.  1  have 
gotten  $4.50  a  barrel  for  them  in  July. 
The  White  Multiplier  seldom  grows 
larger  than  a  hulled  walnut,  but  is  very 
prolific  and  a  useful  onion  to  sell  bunched 
green.  Of  course,  after  you  get  a  start 
you  will  necessarily  grow  your  own  sets, 
since  you  will  make  both  onions  and 
Sets.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 

Md. 


The  court  was  having  trouble  getting 
a  satisfactory  jury.  “Is  there  any  rea-i 
6on  why  you  could  not  pass  impartially 
on  the  evidence  for  and  against  the 
prisoner?”  asked  the  judge  of  a  pros¬ 
pective  juror.  “Yes”  was  the  reply; 
“the  very  looks  of  the  man  makes  me 
think  he  is  guilty.”  “Why,  man,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  judge,  “that’s  the  prosecut¬ 
ing  attorney!” — Ladies’  Home  Journal. 
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^Insects  and  diseases  make  the  old 
orchards  stop  bearing.  You  can’t  grow 
scale  and  good  fruit  on  the  same  tree. 
Give  the  old  orchards  new  life — they 
deserve  it — by  cultivating,  pruning  and 
spraying  them.  They  wifi  respond  with 
perfect  fruit  —  but  you  can’t  get  good 
fruit  again  until  you  kill  the  bugs  and 
other  pests. 

SPRAY 
PUMPS 

Do  their  work  thoroughly.  They 
deliver  the  spray  under  high  pres¬ 
sure.  There’s  a  Deming  pump 
for  every  purpose — all  durable, 
nothing  to  rust  out;  simple, 
strong.  Your  dealer  has  them 
or  can  get  them,  and  Deming’s 
good  nozzles,  too. 

Our  Spraying  Calendar — Free 

Send  postal  now  for  our 
spraying  calendar  and  for¬ 
mulas — they’re  valuable.  Con¬ 
tained  in  our  fine  new  catalog. 

THE  DEMING  CO. 


Rand  and  Power  Pumps 
for  all  purposes 

200  Depot  St.  Salem,  Ohio 


LIME’SULPflUR  HYDROMETER  ive  Fruit-Growers 


Hrice  By  Mail  With  Tea*  #  1 
itr  and  Instruct  Iona — .  V  * 

Ascot*  Wanted  Cvcry-wfecr* 

CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO..  Carbondile,  E». 


Our  latest 

book— "How  to  Spray, 

When  to  Spray,  Which 
Sprayer  to  Use’’— is  brimful  of 
valuable  spraying  information. 

Its  many  pointers  will  interest  you, 
no  matter  if  yon  are  an  expert  or  a  nov¬ 
ice  or  your  acreage  is  large  or  small.  It’s 
free  for  the  asking.  Ask  now. 

Goulds  Reliable  Sprayers 

Good  spraying  means  better  fruit  and  more 
of  it.  And  good  spraying  is  possible  only 
with  a  Goulds  Reliable  Sprayer  —  the  one 
sprayer  with  years  of  success  behind  it.  If 
you  would  spray  quicker,  easier  and  more 
uniformly,  try  a  Goulds.  Made  in  25  types, 
for  hand  or  power.  Don’t  buy  any  Bprayer 
until  you  get  our  great  free  book.  A 
postal  brings  it.  Write  today.  Address 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

58  West  Fall  Streat 
Seneca  Falls. 

N.Y.  _ 
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Profit  by  Spraying 

Get  Free  Book.  Banish  disease  and  blight 
—kill  Insects.  U9e  sprayer  that  does  most 

wouse  Brown’s  Auto  Spray  T 

Has  Auto  Pop  Nozzle.  Most  powerful, 
efficient,  economical  for  light  work.  40 
sizes  and  styles— band  and  power  outfits.  w 

Br •«*'  a  Non-  Cl.g  Alomic  Houle  for  larger  sprayers. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

28  Jay  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


“ EVER-READ Y”  Orchard  Sprayer 

High  Grade  Engine  (4  cycle).  Two  cylinder  Spray 
Pump.  Jack  is  an  iron  SUB-BASE,  extending  under 
both  engine  and  pump,  binding  them  rigidly  together. 

200  Gallon  steel  bound  Spray  Tank, 
equipped  with  powerful  mechanical  Agi- 

Studebaker  Wood  Wheel 
Truck,  which  can  be  detached 
in  ten  minutes  and  used  for  other 
farm  purposes. 

NOT  TOP  HEAVY 

light-strong-compact; 

with  the  RIGHT  PRICE 

The  “  Ever-Ready  ”  has  been  on  the 
market  10  years  and  is  not  an  experiment. 

Send  for  our  complete  Spray  Catalogue 

IV e  are  Builders — Not  Assemblers 

Van  Nouhuys’  Machine  Works  Albany, "  New  York 


SPRAYERS  $3  to  $300 

For  large  or  small  orchards,  market  gardens, 
potato  farms,  grain,  cotton,  tobacco,  home 
and  garden  work,  poultry  plants,  white¬ 
washing,  cleaning,  cold-water  painting,  etc. 

Bucket  and  Knapsack  Spray¬ 
ers,  Horizontal  and  Vertical 
Barrel  Sprayers,  Traction 
Sprayers  for  field  crops.  Power 
Sprayers,  50,  100,  150,  250  gal. 

Furnished  Complete  or  in  part  to  build  up 
Sprayers  already  in  use.  40  Combinations. 


No.  190 
50  gallon 
Horizontal 


W0SAQE  * 


50  gallon  Power 
Sprayer 


rayers 


They  have  outside  pumps— no  corrosion,  pleasant  for  handling,  easy  to  get  at. 

The  pumps  have  the  greatest  efficiency,  that  is,  the  least  slippage  of  any  pumps 
in  use  on  any  sprayer — this  has  been  shown  by  disinterested  test. 

Unit  Sprayers,  so  you  build  bigger  when  necessary. 

A»k  your  dealer  to  show  them  and  write  for  new  booklet,“Spraying  Vines, Trees  and  Bushes,’’ 

We  also  make  full  line  potato  machines,  garden  tools,  etc. 

Bateman  M'Fg  Co.,  Box  102-0  Grenloch,  N.  J.  I?' 

2-H.  “Original” 
engine. 

Double 
Acting 
Pump, 
direct 
connected. 

Chain 
driven 
agitator. 

Outside 
sediment 
chamber 
and  strainer. 


Furnished  with 
or  without 
6teel  truck. 


200  pounds  constant 
^pressure,  6  to  8  nozzles. 
Tower  furnished  if  wanted. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  S2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
%%  marks,  or  10^  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  Discount  for  time  orders. 
References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and 
cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


It  is  good  to  see  the  agricultural  colleges  establish¬ 
ing  “exchanges”  to  help  farmers  buy  and  sell  or  obtain 
information.  The  Ohio  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Columbus  has  started  a  farm  operators’  exchange 
bureau.  This  is  for  persons  who  want  positions  as 
managers  or  superintendents,  or  who  want  farms  to 
rent.  This  plan  of  acting  as  “medium  of  exchange” 
for  farmers  and  their  patrons  is  excellent — just  the 
sort  of  service  these  colleges  may  well  render. 

* 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  has 
issued  a  very  valuable  bulletin  on  “Inspection  of 
Feeding  Stuffs.”  Every  man  who  buys  a  pound  of 
commercial  feed  ought  to  study  this  bulletin.  It  not 
only  shows  what  these  feeds  contain,  but  gives  figures 
and  facts  which  every  feeder  ought  to  know.  Some 
of  these  “stuffs”  are  properly  named,  for  this  bulletin 
shows  that  they  contain  sand,  weed  seeds  and  trash. 
There  are  fewer  of  this  sort  than  in  former  years, 
but  that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  these  few  should 
be  spotted  and  boycotted. 

* 

The  Fall-bearing  strawberries  have  given  a  fine 
chance  for  the  plant  frauds  to  do  business.  These 
varieties  are  high  priced  and  they  do  not  make  run¬ 
ners  freely.  There  has  been  a  good  demand  for  them, 
and  plants  are  scarce.  Evidently  the  frauds  have  sent 
out  ordinary  varieties  for  the  Fall  bearers.  We  cannot 
say  of  some  of  them  that  they  could  not  resist  tempta¬ 
tion.  They  did  not  intend  to  try,  for  temptation  was 
a  trick.  Not  a  week  passes  without  letters  from 
people  who  ask  advice  about  “plunging”  on  some  new 
“variety.”  In  some  cases  the  writers  are  willing  to 
borrow  money  and  invest  heavily  in  untried  “novel¬ 
ties”  in  the  hope  of  doing  a  large  plant  trade.  This 
is  gambling  and  nothing  more — perhaps  the  most  fool¬ 
ish  thing  the  average  fruit  grower  can  attempt. 

* 

As  shown  on  the  next  page,  many  of  the  large 
Western  daily  papers  have  shown  a  liberal  spirit  in 
starting  parcel  post.  They  give  free  advertising  for 
a  time  to  farmers.  Of  course  this  will  lead  in  the 
end  to  a  large  amount  of  regular  advertising  after 
the  farmers  learn  how  to  handle  this  postal  privilege. 
It  would  not  have  started  so  soon  if  these  papers  had 
not  made  the  inducement.  We  commend  this  policy 
to  those  local  papers  which  have,  for  so  long,  opposed 
parcel  post  and  similar  business  rights  which  belong 
to  their  farmer  readers.  These  papers  seem  to  feel 
that  their  first  and  largest  duty  lies  in  protecting  or 
defending  the  town  merchants.  The  subscriber  usually 
gets  very  little  defense  or  protection  from  such  papers. 
It  is  hard  to  think  of  a  more  short-sighted  policy,  for 
sooner  or  later  the  farmer  readers  will  understand  the 
situation  and  act  accordingly.  There  is  now  a  good 
opportunity  for  those  local  papers  to  encourage  their 
readers  to  use  parcels  post. 

* 

We  have  the  following  suggestive  note  from  an  “old 
boy”  who  is  renewing  his  youth  at  an  agricultural 
college : 

I  am  taking  the  Winter  course  at  Cornell  in  Agriculture, 
having  received  my  degree  at  this  university  21  years  ago. 
My  wife  is  entered  in  the  Home  Economics  course,  and  I 
can  imagine  no  better  vacation  than  for  a  man  and  his 
wife  to  come  here  for  three  months. 

Just  realize  what  that  means.  Here  is  a  man  who 
“graduated”  21  years  ago  going  back  to  attend  school 
with  the  young  fellows.  Such  a  man  will  realize,  as 
no  one  else  can,  how  agricultural  education  has  broad¬ 
ened  and  developed,  for  he  can  remember  as  he 
studies  this  Winter  how  little  we  really  knew  of  agri¬ 
cultural  science  25  years  ago.  Indeed  this  is  a  great 
vacation  for  a  farmer  and  his  wife.  Such  people 
make  ideal  students,  for  they  can  graft  the  latest 
science  upon  a  stock  of  sound  experience.  A  few 
years  ago  we  met  a  middle-aged  farmer  at  several  of 
the  short  Winter  courses  and  “farmers’  weeks.”  Hg 
was  spending  his  Winter  at  such  gatherings. 


THE  RURAh  NEW-YORKER 

We  have  had  our  say  about  the  local  newspapers 
which  misrepresent  their  readers.  Now  we  are  glad 
to  record  “The  Leader-Dispatch”  of  Galeton,  Pa.,  on 
the  right  side.  A  large,  seed  house  sent  this  paper  an 
offer  to  run  an  advertisement  to  be  paid  for  in  seeds. 
This  offer  was  planted  by  the  following  letter: 

We  have  recently  purchased  this  plant  and  can  find  no 
record  of  any  previous  contract  and  do  not  care  to  run 
advertisements  in  exchange  for  merchandise.  We  notice 
also  that  you  arc  featuring  the  “New  Sunberry  or  Im¬ 
proved  Wonderberry.”  Personally  we  do  not  believe  this 
plant  is  of  any  value;  in  fact  we  understand  it  is  of  the 
same  family  as  the  deadly  nightshade,  which  is  a  poisonous 
plant,  consequently  we  do  not  care  to  advertise  it. 

No  “Nightshade  Family”  for  the  “Leader-Dispatch.” 
That  paper  is  true  to  its  name — it  is  a  leader  and  dis¬ 
patches  the  “Wonderberry”  back  to  the  shades  of 
night.  That  is  the  sort  of  business  that  readers  like. 
If  there  were  more  local  papers  willing  to  take  such 
a  stand  the  great  problem  of  human  life  would  be 
easier.  For  these  papers  get  close  to  the  plain  people, 
and  they  can  do  a  mighty  work  for  humanity  whenever 
they  will  fight  graft  and  dishonesty  with  clean  hands. 

* 

There  is  far  more  to  this  idea  of  farm  credits  than 
appears  at  first  sight.  If  a  farmer  can  change  his 
indebtedness  from  a  three  or  five-year  mortgage  to 
a  20-year  annual  payment  system  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
he  could  plan  to  better  advantage.  There  would  be 
little  danger  of  losing  his  farm  or  worrying  about 
payments.  He  would  not  be  under  the  harrow  with 
politicians  and  agents  telling  him  what  he  must  do. 
We  need  not  tell  thousands  of  our  readers  what  often 
happens  near  election  time,  when  the  vote  promises 
to  be  close  and  they  have  a  mortgage  nearly  due.  A 
20-year  payment  plan,  such  as  we  outlined  in  that 
Vermont  drainage  law  last  week,  would  mean  freedom 
and  hope  to  many  a  farmer.  And  such  a  plan  would 
afford  opportunity  to  other  farmers  for  sound  in¬ 
vestments  as  safe  as  a  government  bond.  Much  of 
the  money  now  saved  in  the  country  is  finally  spent 
on  wildcat  investments.  Under  a  farm  credit  system 
it  could  be  invested  right  at  home — not  to  build  up 
town  or  city,  but  to  develop  the  farms  on  a  clean 
and  solid  basis.  Any  man  can  see  that  if  the  savings 
of  farmers  could  be  invested  so  as  to  help  other 
farmers,  and  at  the  same  time  be  absolutely  sound,  the 
business  of  farming  would  gain  new  character  and 
force.  We  are  often  told  what  would  happen  if  farm¬ 
ers  for  one  year  were  to  refuse  to  ship  any  food ! 
Let  us  also  consider  what  would  happen  if  the  well- 
to-do  farmers  were  to  stop  sending  their  money  away 
for  investment  and  have  it  put  into  farm  credits  at 
home !  Again,  think  what  a  power  in  the  business 
world  a  group  of  farmers  would  become  after  they 
had  once  tied  themselves  together  with  cash  in  one 
of  these  credit  unions  such  as  they  have  in  Europe. 
It  only  needs  a  little  thought  to  see  how  the  idea 
broadens  out  into  great  possibilities  if  we  can  only 
have  confidence  in  ourselves  and  in  our  business. 

* 

If  Governor  Wilson’s  last  message  to  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature  is  an  intimation  of  what  we  may 
expect  in  National  affairs,  there  are  lively  times 
ahead.  He  rightly  says  that  the  New  Jersey  laws  at 
present  encourage  monopoly  by  permitting  “holding 
companies”  to  evade  the  law.  And  here  is  something 
even  better : 

The  people  of  the  State  are  at  present,  moreover,  at  the 
mercy  of  investment  companies  of  every  kind.  Securities 
of  any  and  every  sort  can  be  sold  in  New  Jersey  by  irre¬ 
sponsible  persons,  and  the  purchasers  must  depend  upon 
their  own  investigations  to  ascertain  whether  they  are 
bogus  or  based  upon  good  business.  They  should  have  the 
protection  of  the  law. 

This  is  what  we  mean  by  the  “blue  sky”  legisla¬ 
tion,  or  driving  the  fakers  who  capitalize  wind  and 
guff  out  of  business  by  making  them  prove  tangible 
assets  before  they  do  business.  Regarding  agriculture 
the  Governor  says : 

The  farmer  has  not  been  served  as  ho  might  be.  We 
have  set  up  and  subsidized  agricultural  schools,  horticul¬ 
tural  schools,  schools  of  poultry  breeding,  and  the  rest, 
and  they  have  done  excellent  work.  But  a  more  effective 
way  still  has  been  found  by  which  the  farmer  can  be 
served.  Lectures  and  schools  and  experimental  farms  at¬ 
tached  to  schools  like  laboratories  are  excellent  but  they 
cannot  of  themselves  push  their  work  homo.  Some  States 
have  gone  much  beyond  this  and  we  should  follow  them 
with  zest. 

That’s  right,  but  such  talk  may  well  make  some 
of  us  ask  if  we  are  not  dreaming  after  all.  For 
years  we  have  seen  governors  come  and  go,  throwing 
out  dull  platitudes  about  “agriculture”  which  meant 
nothing  and  were  forgotten  10  minutes  after  they  were 
spoken.  Now  our  public  men  suddenly  wake  up  as 
if  in  place  of  the  soft  haycock  behind  them  they  saw 
the  gleam  of  a  bright  pitchfork!  And  the  “35-cent 
dollar”  has  don£  the  business.  No  one  has  been  able 
to  dispute  the  fact  that  this  35  cents  has  been  the 
farmer’s  share,  and  as  they  cannot  bluff  any  longer 
our  public  servants  are  going  to  work:  *' 


January  25, 

The  freeze  in  California  caused  great  damage  to 
fruit  and  upset  many  calculations.  One  of  our  read¬ 
ers  expresses  it  tersely: 

I  resided  for  35  years  in  Napa  County  and  am  living  in 
the  orange  belt  of  Tulare  County.  However,  Jack  Frost 
in  the  last  three  weeks  and  particularly  in  the  last  two 
nights  has  about  “busted”  that  belt.  Exposed  hydrants 
and  water  pipes  he  burst  wide  open.  h. 

For  the  last  few  years  the  Californian  has  been  in¬ 
clined  to  speak  rather  patronizingly  of  Florida  as  a 
nice  country,  but  always  in  danger  from  frost.  Both 
States  may  now  get  down  to  business  and  realize  that 
much  of  their  fruit  growing  is  a  gamble.  Old  hands 
at  the  business  will  continue  to  find  a  profit  in  oranges, 
for  they  will  be  conservative  and  know  what  to  ex¬ 
pect.  But  the  “boomer”  who  tries  to  sell  “unit”  or 
group  orange  groves  ought  to  find  his  tongue  frozen 
for  a  time.  This  freeze  was  a  great  test  for  the  fire 
pots  and  heating  devices.  They  did  well  and  would 
have  held  off  nine  out  of  10  cold  snaps.  It  happened 
to  be  the  one  time  when  the  mercury  went  too  low. 
This  freeze  will  change  history  somewhat  by  driving 
commercial  orange  culture  a  little  farther  south,  and 
some  of  the  crowd  will  go  with  it. 

* 

We  believe  it  is  a  patriotic  duty  for  good  citizens 
to  use  the  parcel  post  whenever  they  can.  We  have 
been  under  slavery  to  the  express  companies  for  years. 
The  way  to  get  out  of  slavery  is  to  get  out  when  the 
door  is  opened.  The  present  parcel  post  is  not  all 
we  want,  but  the  way  to  improve  it  is  to  work  it  as 
well  as  we  can.  If  the  people  do  this  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  should  do  it  also.  The  State  of  New  York 
has  many  packages  to  deliver.  It  should  give  parcel 
post  the  preference  whenever  it  can  save  money  by 
doing  so.  For  instance,  take  this  letter  from  Syracuse: 

It  appears  to  me  that  with  the  new  parcel  post  now 
In  operation  not  only  '8110111(1  the  people  avail  themselves 
as  individuals  of  its  privileges,  but  also  the  State  authori¬ 
ties  should  do  so  where  it  involves  a  saving  of  State 
moneys.  Here  is  the  case  in  point :  I  have  just  received 
my  new  number  plates  for  auto ;  shipped  by  express  at 
a  cost  to  the  State  (that  is,  the  people)  of  25  cents  in¬ 
stead  of  coming  by  jiarcel  post  at  a  cost  (from  Albany 
to  here)  of  11  cents.  Regard  for  a  moment  the  number 
of  packages  of  these  plates  now  going  out,  and  the  total 
saving  by  post  will  be  no  inconsiderable  amount.  How 
much  better  to  put  this  on  the  roads,  or  to  other  State 
uses,  than  in  the  pockets  of  the  express  companies?  Can¬ 
not  this  be  taken  up  with  the  State  authorities? 

J.  A.  L. 

We  take  it  right  up  now.  The  State  ought  to  pat¬ 
ronize  this  post  whenever  it  can  save  money  by  doing 
so.  Some  of  the  departments  have  bulky  and  heavy 
reports  which  they  claim  go  cheaper  by  express,  but 
whenever  parcel  post  will  save  the  State  a  dime  or 
a  cent  it  should  be  used ! 


BREVITIES. 

“To  the  users  of  silos,  try  a  barley  fork  to  throw 
down,’  says  L.  H.,  of  Michigan. 

By  a  new  English  method  “wood  sugar”  Is  made  by 
treating  sawdust  with  weak  sulphuric  acid.  Used  for 
feeding  cattle. 

In  Norway  sawdust  is  sold  by  measure,  about  eight 
cents  for  a  little  less  than  three  bushels.  “Wood  flour” 
is  ground  sawdust. 

The  first  aerial  parcels  post  started  from  Boston  to  New 
York  on  January  13.  It  carried  the  most  characteristic 
Boston  product  possible  to  obtain — baked  beans. 

Moke  than  $40,000,000  worth  of  agricultural  inplements 
were  exported  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries 
last  year.  Russia  is  the  largest  individual  buyer. 

Years  ago  potatoes  trero  sent  from  this  country  to 
save  Ireland  from  famine.  Last  year  the  Irish  crop 
came  to  95,000,000  bushels,  or  an  average  of  £161  bushels ! 

We  get  many  question  like  this — “Would  the  hens  that 
win  blue  ribbons  at  poultry  shows  also  win  in  egg-laying 
contests?”  We  doubt  it.  The  “scale  of  points”  does  not 
seem  to  point  at  eggs. 

Public  report  was  made  that  the  students  at  Harvard 
college  spent  about  twice  as  much  for  tobacco  as  they  did 
for  books.  It’s  tough — but  here’s  a  pertinent  question — 
did  you,  last  year,  spend  half  as  much  for  books  as  you 
did  for  tobacco? 

We  get  quite  a  number  of  letters  from  readers  who  ask 
if  their  seed  potatoes  are  safe  to  plant.  Some  of  this  seed 
has  been  chilled.  It  probably  never  occurred  to  these 
people  to  put  sample  tubers  in  the  sun  in  a  warm  room 
and  see  if  healthy  sprouts  will  start.  Of  course  we  could 
only  guess  at  it. 

Great  Britain  has  “struck  oil” ;  the  first  oil  well  in 
the  British  Islands  was  discovered  recently  at  Kelliam, 
Nottinghamshire.  Boring  has  been  going  on  for  four  years 
in  the  belief  that  there  were  valuable  mineral  deposits 
there,  but  the  oil  came  as  a  surprise  at  the  depth  of 
2,440  feet.  Scientists  say  the  oil  is  true  petroleum  of 
excellent  quality. 

Tn  recent  experiments  with  strychnined  apples  to  destroy 
rabbits  in  Australia,  a  quantity  of  apples,  cut  into  pieces, 
were  scattered  in  a  furrow  four  miles  long.  For  three 
nights  in  succession  the  apples  were  exposed  without  poison 
and  quantities  of  them  were  eaten  by  the  rabbits.  On 
the  fourth  night  the  apples  were  strongly  Impregnated 
with'  strychnine,  and  1914  dead  rabbits  were  found  in 
he  furrow  the  next  day. 
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FARM  CREDITS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

No.  4. 

It  remains  for  us  in  this  farm  credit 
discussion  only  to  consider  what  system 
would  be  best  adapted  to  the  American 
people  for  personal  farm  credits.  The 
principles  under  which  the  European 
systems  are  operated  are  practically  the 
same  as  we  found  in  the  mortgage 
credits.  They  have  two  systems,  one 
corresponding  to  our  partnership  organ¬ 
izations,  which  over  there  is  called  the 
Raiffeisen  system,  with  unlimited  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  membership;  the  other, 
the  corporate  system,  known  over  there 
as  the  Schulze-pelitzsch  banks,  with  un¬ 
limited  membership  responsibility.  These 
societies  do  a  general  banking  business, 
but  they  are  organized  on  co-operative 
lines,  and  each  member  must  hold  at 
least  one  share  of  stock.  The  par  value 
of  their  stocks  runs  from  $30  to  $-100. 
They  accumulate  a  surplus  which  can 
be  used  only  to  make  up  losses.  Through 
the  membership  they  accumulate  quite 
a  large  basic  capital,  and  they  receive 
savings  accounts  from  members  and 
non-members  and  pay  interest  on  them. 
The  rate  of  interest  paid  depends  upon 
the  time  the  deposit  is  left  with  the 
bank,  but  it  is  paid  from  the  day  it  is 
deposited  to  the  day  it  is  withdrawn. 
Under  the  law  they  may  organize  with 
limited  or  unlimited  responsibility  of 
members.  About  one-third  of  these 
banks  in  Germany  are  organized  with 
unlimited  responsibility  charters.  They 
make  short-term  loans  to  members  and 
usually  require  endorsement  or  .collat¬ 
eral,  though  they  sometimes  loan  on  cur¬ 
rent  account.  In  these  current  accounts 
the  members  decide  how  much  the  bank 
can  safely  loan  to  any  particular  mem¬ 
ber,  and  then  he  is  allowed  to  draw  up 
to  that  amount  as  he  needs  it,  and  pays 
interest  only  on  the  amount  he  uses.  If 
his  deposits  overrun  the  borrowing,  he 
then  receives  interest  on  his  deposit. 

The  principles  of  these  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  banks  seem  to  be  well  enough 
adapted  to  the  American  needs.  They 
could  be  organized  in  neighborhoods  re¬ 
moved  from  cities  and  large  villages, 
and  would  gather  up  the  idle  money  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  people  would 
find  in  these  banks  a  safe  depository  and 
receive  interest  on  the  deposit  from  the 
time  that  they  were  able  to  leave  it  in 
the  bank.  In  the  meantime  the  money 
would  be  used  as  capital  and  devoted  to 
productive  uses  in  the  hands  of  the 
members  of  the  banks  and  helping,  in 
the  production  of  a  new  wealth  in  the 
neighborhood,  which  is  always  a  benefit 
to  all  concerned. 

As  we  are  situated  now  the  savings 
of  country  people  must  be  kept  in  the 
home  where  they  are  idle,  and  deposited 
in  a  National  bank  where  they  draw  no 
interest,  or  in  a  savings  bank  where  they 
will  draw  interest  between  certain  fixed 
periods.  This  money,  representing  the 
savings  of  farmers  deposited  in  National 
banks,  cannot  be  loaned  to  other  farm¬ 
ers  on  mortgages  or  on  mortgage  col¬ 
lateral,  because  the  National  laws  do 
not  permit.  The  same  money  deposited 
in  savings  banks  will  not  be  loaned  on 
farm  mortgages  because  the  savings 
banks  do  not  favor  farm  mortgage  risks. 
There  may  be  cases  when  this  preju¬ 
dice  is  overcome,  but  if  so  they  are  ex¬ 
ceptional,  and  the  rule  is  that  such  loans 
are  not  made.  The  savings  banks  do 
not  loan  on  personal  credit.  In  favored 
sections  farmers  of  standing  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  are,  of  course,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  able  to  get  accommodations 
with  endorsement  or  collateral  from 
National  banks  where  they  carry  ac¬ 
counts,  but  there  are  many  sections  far 
removed  from  National  banks,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  these  banks  forrn 


any  system  adapted  to  the  use  of  farm 
credits.  A  National  bank  was  organized 
without  any  thought  to  serve  the  indi¬ 
vidual  farmer.  The  only  thought  given 
him  was  apparently  that  it  must  not  loan 
on  farm  mortgages.  We  are  not  quar¬ 
reling  with  this  provision,  because  we 
can  see  sound  reasons  for  it.  We  have 
no  purpose  at  this  time  to  criticize  the 
law  under  which  the  National  banks  are 
organized,  or  the  methods  under  which 
they  do  their  business.  They  were  or¬ 
ganized  to  render  a  service  to  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  transportation  interests  of 
the  country.  They  have  rendered  this 
service.  They  were  not  organized  to 
serve  the  farmer.  They  are  hardly  quali¬ 
fied  to  do  it,  and  in  practice  they  do  not 
do  it  except  to  a  limited  extent.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  sections  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  where  farmers  deposit  freely 
with  the  National  banks,  and  where 
farmers  own  the  controlling  interest  in 
them.  In  some  of  these  sections  it  is 
said  that  the  banks  favor  the  farmer 
above  other  interests.  This  is  only  nat¬ 
ural  enough  under  the  circumstances,  but 
instead  of  being  an  argument  against 
the  system  of  rural  banks,  it  is,  to  our 
minds,  an  argument  in  favor  of  them. 
It  shows  that  where  there  is  a  banking 
system  that  they  can  use  the  farmers 
patronize  it  and  mould  it  to  their  serv¬ 
ice,  but  there  are  many  farm  sections 
where  a  National  bank  could  not  be 
formed  under  the  laws  governing  them 
at  present,  and  in  no.  event  can  they 
furnish  the  facilities  that  should  be  af¬ 
forded  and  can  be  afforded  by  properly 
constituted  farm  credit  systems. 

If  once  established  there  will  be  no. 
rivalry  between  National  banks  and 
farm  credit  banks.  They  would  supple¬ 
ment  each  other,  assist  each  other  and 
profit  by  each  other.  The  farm  credit 
bank  would  gather  up  and  make  avail¬ 
able  for  purposes  of  production  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  that  do 
not  now  find  their  way  to  the  National 
banks,  and  the  surplus  of  these  farm 
credit  banks  would  naturally  find  its 
way  to  the  National  banks,  while  the 
credit  afforded  to  the  smaller  banks 
would  create  new  forms  of  credit,  part 
of  which  would  be  absorbed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  banks  by  discounting  bills  at  farm 
credit  banks  in  time  of  need. 

The  farmer  who  is  obliged  to  depend 
upon  his  storekeeper,  implement  dealer 
and  feed  mill  for  his  banking  facilities 
knows  that  he  pays  pretty  well  for  his 
accommodation,  and  when  he  remembers 
the  occasions  when  he  is  able  to  go  free 
into  the  market  and  buy  for  cash,  hq 
realizes  the  force  of  the  familiar  argu¬ 
ment,  “Money  talks.”  The  farmer  is  no 
different  from  other  business  men.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  borrowed  money  at  5%  per 
annum  and  saved  5%  per  month  on  the 
transaction.  This  is  not  an  unusual  ex¬ 
perience  for  business  men.  A  saving 
of  this  kind  cannot  be  made  by  either 
business  man  or  farmer  on  machinery 
or  fertilizers,  or  other  apparatus,  that 
are  not  turned  over  at  frequent  intervals, 
but  there  are  many  farmersjiuying  food 
on  monthly  credits  who  probably  save 
as  much  money  by  discounting  their 
feed  bills  for  cash  as  they  make  in  ac¬ 
tual  net  profit  on  the  milk  produced. 
It  is  true  that  many  farmers  have  these 
credit  facilities  now  through  the  Na¬ 
tional  bank,  and  make  use  of  cash  trans¬ 
actions.  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  for 
them.  This  class  of  farmer  is  well  able 
to  take  care  of  himself.  We  think  it 
will  be  conceded  that  there  is  no  other 
paper  in  this  country  that  represents  so 
large  a  class  of  these  prosperous  busi¬ 
ness  farmers  as  are  found  on  the  sub¬ 
scription  list  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  sometimes  asked  why 
we  are  at  so  much  pains  to  take  up  the 


burden  of  the  less  favored  farmer.  To 
be  frank  with  these  critics  we  confess 
that  we  believe  our  first  motive  is  bred 
in  sympathy  and  fellowship  with  the 
farmer  who  is  now  struggling  with  the 
problems,  not  to  say  hardships,  of  the 
farms,  as  we  ourselves  have  struggled 
in  the  past.  Besides,  we  believe  it  the 
best  function  of  a  farm  paper  to  do  for 
its  people  the  things  which  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  do  for  themselves,  and  in  this 
we  believe  that  our  large  army  of  well- 
to-do  and  prosperous  farmer  friends 
share  our  sympathies,  and  the  approval 
of  the  work  is  abundantly  expressed  in 
the  continued  support  and  unsparing 
confidence. 

A  farm  credit  system,  however,!  will 
benefit  no  one  class  in  excess  of  another. 
This  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  where  this  function  is  lacking 
true  co-operation  does  not  exist. 

JOHN  J.  DILLON. 


BUSINESS  POINTERS, 

Now  that  parcel  post  has  started, 
farmers  must  look  about  and  see  how 
successful  business  men  are  handling 
small  enterprises.  Here  and  there  we 
find  individuals  selling  food  products  in 
competition  with  the  big  monopolies  and 
getting  their  share.  That  is  because 
they  have  what  Carl  Schmitt  in  “The 
Child”  called  “a  patent  of  nature.”  For 
example,  a  society  near  New  York  sells 
“Straight  Edge  Bread,”  made  of  whole 
wheat.  Here  is  part  of  the  certificate 
which  goes  with  each  loaf: 

Etas  not  been  pawed  over  by  horsey¬ 
smelling  teamsters,  nor  ieft  about  exposed 
to  dust  and  dirt  on  doorsteps,  sidewalks 
or  store  counters,  but  was  taken  with  clean 
hands  from  the  baker’s  table  and  sealed  in 
waxed  paper  to  insure  its  cleanliness  and 
freshness ;  that  it  does  not  dry  up  and 
become  stale  the  day  it  is  baked,  but  is 
better  the  next  day  and  still  better  the 
next — because  alum,  ammonia  and  other 
harmful  chemicals  commonly  used  to  make 
an  armful  of  baked  bubbles  for  almost 
nothing  are  omitted.  The  cooperative  labor 
and  first-class  materials  put  into  it  and 
the  hygienic  conditions  under  which  it  is 
baked  make  it  worth  10  cents. 

That  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  helps 
make  the  “patent.” 

One  of  our  Maine  readers,  Mrs.  Jean¬ 
ette  S.  Rogers,  is  trying  to  revive  an 
apple  orchard.  The  marketing  problem 
is  hardest,  but  as  a  help  she  sells 
through  a  local  store  and  advertises  in 
the  town  papers.  Here  is  a  reduced 
copy  of  part  of  one  advertisement. 

Q  not  Q 

APPLES 

The  Q  not  Q  has  taken  the  Agency  for  tho  fam6u9 
Rogers*  Apples,  grown  on  the  farm  of  Mrs.  J.  S.  Rogers  at 
North  Newburgh.  These  apples  are  raised,  packed  and 
wrapped  by  apple  experts  and  arc  by  far  the  finest  apples 
lever  offered  for  sale  at  this  store,  Oregon  Apples  NOT  ex¬ 
cepted.  Rogers*  Apples  come  packed  in  spotlcssjy  clean 
bushel  boxes,  each  apple  being  wrapped  in  a  dainty  sanitary, 
wrapper.  Fifty  to  sixty  per  cent,  better  in  quality. 
The  real  genuine  MAINS  APPLE  taste.  No  more  Oregon 
Apples  on  sale  at  the  Q  not  Q.  Seven  varieties  of  Rogers* 
Maine  Apples  in  stock  for  Saturday,  viz:  Honey  Pinks, 
Baldwins.  Kiftgs,  Snows,  Fallawatcrs,  McIntosh  Reds  and 
Mildings,  (Gravenstcin  Typ*). 

There  are  thousands  of  farmers  who 
might  well  use  their  local  papers  to  sell 
goods. 

Free  Advertising. — In  some  of  the 
\\  estern  cities  the  large  daily  papers 
have  encouraged  parcel  post  dealing  by 
offering  free  advertisements  to  farmers. 
Here  is  part  of  a  notice  printed  in  the 
Cincinnati  Post : 

So  The  Post  is  going  on  the  job  as  a 
master  of  ceremonies  to  introduce  you  per¬ 
sonally  to  each  other.  Here’s  our  plan  : 

The  Post  is  read  by  90  per  cent,  of  the 
people  of  the  city,  Mr.  Farmer.  We  intend 
to  priiit  your  name  with  a  statement  of 
what  you  sell  and  your  postoffice  address 


for  six  days,  free.  We  are  not  recom¬ 
mending  you  to  anybody.  You’ll  have  to 
do  that  with  your  produce.  But  we  are 
going  to  give  our  thousands  of  readers  a 
chance  to  test  the  parcel  post  in  a  most 
practical  way,  to  determine  whether  or  not 
it  really  will  reduce  the  High  Cost  of 
Living.  We  want  you  to  write  your  name 
on  a  post  card,  with  a  statement  of  what 
you  have  to  sell  and  your  address,  thus : 
John  Smith,  Box  10,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6, 
Batavia,  O.  Eggs,  Butter,  Bacon. 

That’s  all.  .Tust  write  that  on  a  post 
card  and  sent  it  to  The  Post’s  Parcel  Edi¬ 
tor.  We  will  print  that  Absolutely  Free 
for  six  days  where  every  one  of  our  readers 
can  see  it.  If  they  want  anything  you 
have  to_  sell,  they  will  communicate  with 
you.  We  want  our  readers  to  know  who 
you  are  and  where  you  can  be  reached. 

Get  together.  You  ought  to  be  good 
friends  with  profit  to  each  of  you. 

The  object  of  this  is  to  encourage 
direct  dealing  between  producer  and 
consumer,  and  we  understand  that  con¬ 
siderable  trade  was  started  in  this  way. 

Eggs  and  Butter. — The  worst  com¬ 
plaints  we  have  yet  heard  about  our 
American  parcel  post  are  in  regard  to 
egg  and  butter  shipments.  The  rates 
are  too  high  to  make  any  but  the  finest 
of  eggs  on  short  routes' profitable,  and 
there  is  some  breakage.  These  things 
will  be  remedied  in  time.  Consul  Skim¬ 
mer  at  Hamburg,  Germany,  has  sent  the 
following  regarding  the  German  system: 

The  parcel  post  service  of  Germany  is 
used  to  a  very  large  extent  by  farmers 
in  their  dealings  with  city  customers,  and 
especially  for  delivery  of  butter  and  eggs. 

Butter  thus  shipped  is  wrapped  first  in 
parchment  paper  and  then  packed  in  a 
cardboard  box.  As  a  rule,  shipments  under 
10  pounds  are  not  made,  each  pound  being 
separately  wrapped,  the  total  shipment  in¬ 
cluding  nine  pounds  of  butter,  net.  These 
pasteboard  butter  boxes  come  with  an 
upper  and  lower  part  and  are  folded  to¬ 
gether  and  fastened  with  metal  clamps  to 
make  the  finished  box.  In  knocked-down 
condition  these  boxes  can  be  had  in  this 
country  for  §23.20  per  thousand  for  the 
best  quality  and  $21.42  for  the  second 
quality.  The  boxes  can  be  saved  and  used 
over  again.  The  clamps  cost  33  cents  per 
thousand. 

Eggs  are  shipped  either  in  strong  card¬ 
board  or  wooden  boxes,  the  inside  of  which 
contains  corrugated  cardboard  partitions 
forming  squares  large  enough  to  receive 
one  egg.  Between  each  layer  of  cardboard 
partitions  a  sheet  of  cardboard  is  placed. 
The  wooden  boxes  are  rather  attractively 
finished  and  cost  at  retail  95  cents  each. 
They  are  provided  with  a  padlock  and  neat 
cover,  and  can  be  used  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Pasteboard  egg  boxes  containing 
partitions  for  10  eggs  can  be  had  for 
$45.22  per  thousand,  and  boxes  to  contain 
24  eggs  for  $71.40  per  thousand. 

Retail  Credit. — I  have  watched  with 
interest  your  campaign  for  parcels  post, 
and  now  that  we  have  it  I  rejoice  with 
you;  it  is  certainly  good,  if  for  nothing 
else  than  to  compete  with  express  com¬ 
panies  in  shipping  of  small  packages. 
But  this  talk  from  several  sources  of 
using  it  for  the  delivery  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  seems  to  me  to  be  something  of  a 
joke;  aside  from  anything  else,  who  is 
going  to  collect?  It  is  all  very  well  to 
talk  of  receiving  ’phone  or  mail  orders 
and  filling  them  by  mail,  but  who  is 
going  to  get  the  money?  I  am  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  high-grade  dairy  and  poultry 
products,  which  I  sell  entirely  to  high- 
class  retail  trade,  and  it  seems  to  me 
from  experience  where  goods  are  de¬ 
livered  in  person  that  delivery  by  post 
is  out  of  the  question  except  to  a  few 
known  people  who  are  willing  to  pay 
that  extra  10  or  12  cents  on  a  dozen 
eggs,  etc.,  and  are  known  to  be  good 
pay.  In  my  business  I  have  found  this 
a  pretty  good  rule  to  go  by:  “Every 
consumer  is  a  dead  beat  until  he  has 
proved  he  is  honest,  and  then  don’t  trust 
him  too  far.”  The  parcels  post  is  a  big 
thing  to  the  farmer,  but  before  he  starts 
to  use  it  for  a  delivery  wagon  let  him 
look  into  what  he  has  yet  had  little 
experience  with  and  what  will  loom 
larger  when  he  tackles  it— “retail  credit.” 

Nyack,  N.  Y.  t.  h.  l. 


A  Square  Deal  For  Your  Hands 


ou  aren’t  fair  to  your  hands  when  you  deny  them  the  protection  against 
and  injury  which  goes  with  the  durable  and  soft— pliable,  strong 
easily  cleaned 


Hansen  Gloves 


a  “squaro  deal”  for  your  pocketbook,  too.  “Cheap”  gloves  are 
poor  economy ;  hinder  motion ;  fail  to  protect  and  cost  more  in  the  end. 
Many  dealers  arc  showing  this  splendid-wearing  Protector  or  tho 
“Glad  Hand”— with  or  without  gauntlet.  Or  send  direct  to  us  for  any 
glove  on  approval. 

Get  Free  Hook  that  describes  all  tho  Hansen  line;  tho  gloves 
every  man  wants  at  work  or  sport.  Pick  your  style  and  try  a  pair 
on  at  our  risk.  Mail  coupon  or  postal  today 

0.  C.  HANSEN  MFG.  CO..  136  Detroit  St..  Miiwaukee.Wis. 

1  " 

O.  f.  1IAXSEX  MFQ.  CO. 

18(1  Detroit  St.,  Milwaukee,  WIs.  ■ 

You  may  send  mo  Free  and  postpaid  ■ 
your  book  showing  Hansen’s  Gloves.  [  _ 
am  most  Interested  in  the  styles  for  I 
following  purpose. 

.  I 

Mention  abovo  what  kind  of  work,  driving  or  sport.  ■ 

Name .  | 

Town .  I 

R.F.D . State . 


WATERLO'C  BOV 


R.  WATERLOO  ENGINE  WORKS,  137  Liberty  Street.  New  York  City  | 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

A  riLGRIM'S  PRAYER. 

Lord,  make  me  gentle.  Since  the  ways, 

Of  earth  are  filled  with  needless  strife. 

Let  me  be  gentle  all  the  days 
Of  this,  my  life ! 

Let  me  go  softly,  so  my  feet, 

Noiseless,  their  mission  may  fulfill — 

A  tranquil  farer  in  the  street 
And  on  the  hill. 

Let  me  speak  low,  that  they  who  hear 
May  listen,  glad  of  tender  tone, 

And  they  who  answer,  drawing  near, 

May  calm  their  own.  .  .  . 

Lord,  though  a  tumult  of  distress 
And  noise  and  clamoring  be  rife, 

Let  me  move  down  with  gentleness 
My  path  of  life ! 

— Nancy  Byrd  Turner  in  Churchman. 

* 

As  a  change  in  cereals,  boil  rice  in 
skimmilk  and  serve  without  draining; 
cook  in  a  double  boiler  to  avoid  burn¬ 
ing.  This  is  nice  with  brown  sugar,  if 
one  likes  it  sweetened.  It  is  a  good 
way  to  use  broken  rice,  which  some 
dealers  sell  at  a  considerable  reduction 
in  price. 

* 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  describes  an  ingenious  way  of 
gathering  up  fine  splinters  of  glass. 
Take  a  sheet  of  absorbent  cotton,  dam¬ 
pen  it  and  press  over  the  place  where 
the  glass  splinters  are;  they  will  all 
cling  to  it.  This  is  especially  recom¬ 
mended  when  a  glass  slips  from  one’s 
fingers  into  a  set  wash  basin,  where  it 
is  very  hard  to  remove  the  splinters; 
by  pressing  the  damp  cotton  all  over  the 
inside  of  the  basin  the  splinters  are  en¬ 
tirely  removed. 

* 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  old  year  we 
printed  at  the  head  of  this  column  a 
New  Year’s  poem  by  Mary  Louisa  Chit¬ 
wood.  We  knew  nothing  of  this  author; 
indeed,  we  had  never  seen  the  name 
attached  to  any  other  work,  but  some 
years  ago  we  met  with  this  little  poem, 
and  filed  it  away  because  of  its  beauti¬ 
ful  sentiment  and  graceful  diction.  Now 
comes  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  of  pure  food 
fame  to  tell  us  that  Mary  Louisa  Chit¬ 
wood  was  one  of  the  early  poets  of  In¬ 
diana,  and  that  he  knew  some  of  her 
family  many  years  ago,  back  in  Jeffer¬ 
son  County.  Indiana  has  a  famous  list 
of  poets  and  authors,  and  we  are  glad 
to  include  Mary  Louisa  Chitwood 
among  them. 

* 

One  of  the  witnesses  before  the.  New 
York  Factory  Commission  recently  was 
a  manufacturer  of  crocheted  and  knitted 
goods  who  gave  out  work  to  be  done  at 
home.  He  paid  50  cents  a  dozen  for 
crocheting  bedroom  slippers,  and  stated 
that  much  of  the  work  was  done  by 
well-to-do  women,  who  liked  to  do  it 
for  the  little  pin  money  it  brought.  Here 
we  have  women  with  abundant  food, 
clothing  and  shelter  lowering  wages  by 
competition  with  those  who  do  the 
work  through  bare  necessity.  In  a 
nearby  city  a  woman’s  exchange  felt 
obliged  to  give  up  the  sale  of  culinary 
products  because  so  many  well-to-do 
women  crowded  in  with  cakes,  pre¬ 
serves,  etc.,  that  women  who  were  try¬ 
ing  to  earn  a  living  by  such  cooking 
had  no  chance.  A  young  school  teacher 
with  an  excellent  salary,  whose  father 
has  a  good  income,  spoke  with  pleasure 
of  her  delightful  vacation  in  a  camp  for 
self-supporting  girls,  where  she  only 
had  to  pay  $3  a  week  for  board — she 
said  she  had  to  make  arrangements 
long  in  advance,  because  there  was  al¬ 
ways  an  extensive  waiting  list.  So  the 
young  teacher,  who  could  afford  travel 
and  pleasure,  spent  the  two  weeks  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  rules  very  frugally,  gain¬ 
ing  health  and  strength  in  the  camp, 
while  some  poor  girl  on  inadequate 
wages  pined  at  the  bottom  of  the  wait¬ 
ing  list.  What  shall  we  say  of  the 
blunted  sensibilities,  the  warped  ideas 


THE  RURAE 

of  duty  to  one's  neighbor  shown  by 
these  instances?  The  young  school 
teacher  went  on  to  travel  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  her  vacation,  feeling,  no 
doubt,  rather  proud  of  the  frugal  way 
in  which  she  had  enjoyed  a  pleasant 
change,  without  any  thought  of  some 
poor  saleswoman  or  factory  girl  whose 
place  she  had  taken ;  the  women  of 
means  who  compete  in  domestic  handi¬ 
crafts  with  the  submerged  worker  never 
realize  the  extra  pressure  they  put  upon 
their  toiling  sister.  Is  it  not  time  to 
remember  that  we  are  “every  one  mem¬ 
bers  one  of  another,”  and  responsible, 
each  and  all,  for  our  duty  to  our  neigh¬ 
bor,  as  defined  in  the  parable  of  the 
good  Samaritan? 

Warning  Against  Naphtha  Soap. 

Don’t  allow  careless  advisers  to  tell 
how  to  make  naphtha  soap,  as  these 
formulas  are  impractical  and  dangerous. 
Only  the  inexperienced  will  try  mixing 
gasoline  and  hot  fat  on  a  fire  with  the 
belief  that  they  can  incorporate  a  gaso¬ 
line  liquid  into  the  cells  of  a  fat,  and 
in  that  way  make  an  easy  wash  soap. 
If  anyone  knows  the  least  bit  about 
gasoline  or  naphtha  he  should  know 
that  the  moment  you  stir  them  you 
render  them  more  gaseous,  and  the 
quicker  they  vanish,  and  the  moment  you 
heat  them  the  same  process  is  intensified 
a  hundred  times,  producing  only  a  dan¬ 
gerous  gas  to  blow  some  well-meaning 
person’s  kitchen  inside  out,  together 
with  a  loss  of  eyesight?  or  life.  Those 
who  can  make  naphtha  or  gasoline  soap 
are  the  same  as  the  child  who  grabs  a 
handful  of  water  and  gets  nothing,  and 
that  is  what  becomes  of  the  naphtha 
after  stirring  and  heating;  it  vanishes. 
The  making  of  an  easy  wash  soap  is 
sure  to  be  tried  by  people  who  are  not 
fond  of  work  and  naturally  careless;  a 
better  way  is  to  put  a  cup  of  kerosene 
into  your  tub  of  hot  suds  while  washing 
and  off  the  stove.  This  will  give  better 
results  for  dirty  clothes  if  you  can  give 
them  a  good  outdoor  drying  and  airing. 

D.  MOGEY. 


Shellac  on  Wallpaper  and  Linoleum. 

Will  some  of  your  numerous  readers  tell 
me  if  I  could  use  ordinary  white  shellac 
on  walls  after  they  have  been  newly  pap¬ 
ered  so  that  I  could  wipe  them  with  a 
damp  cloth  when  soiled?  I  am  having  two 
rooms  papered  that  are  in  use  a  great  deal 
and  the  paper  soils  very  quickly.  Can 
shellac  he  successfully  used  on  linoleum 
once  or  twice  a  year  to  prevent  the  pattern 
wearing  off?  My  floors  are  covered  with 
linoleum ;  get  a  great  deal  of  hard  wear 
and  as  I  am  having  them  newly  covered 
I  want  it  to  keep  in  as  good  a  condition 
as  possible.  During  the  three  year  I  have 
been  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  have  used 
dozens  of  useful  hints  and  recipes  from  its 
pages  and  I  think  some  of  my  sister  read¬ 
ers  will  perhaps  be  able  to  give  me  this 
information.  mrs.  r.  s. 

We  have  heard  of  shellac  being  used 
on  wall  paper,  but  much  would  depend 
on  the  style  of  the  paper ;  some  patterns 
and  styles  of  decoration  might  smudge 
with  the  varnishing.  We  could  only  ad¬ 
vise  experimental  use  to  see  whether 
your  paper  takes  it  well.  We  think  it 
would  not  be  cheap,  if  the  rooms  are 
of  fair  size,  as  paper  would  be  likely  to 
take  up  more  varnish  than  a  harder 
surface.  As  a  permanent  finish  for 
walls  that  need  frequent  cleaning  we 
prefer  dull-finished  paint,  with  stenciled 
border  if  desired. 

Linoleum  is  often  varnished,  both  to 
add  to  its  wearing  qualities  and  to 
brighten  a  worn  surface.  Our  own  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  with  “floor  varnish,” 
so  called,  which  gives  a  quick-drying 
hard  finish.  Experience  from  others 
would  be  helpful,  both  as  regards  lino¬ 
leum  and  wallpaper. 


Lemon  Dumplings. — Chop  very  fine 
half  a  pound  of  beef  suet  and  mix  with 
half  a  pound  of  fine  dry  bread  crumbs, 
four  ounces  of  sugar,  grated  peel  of 
one  lemon ;  mix  these  well  together  with 
two  well-beaten  eggs.  Make  into  little 
balls  and  steam  over  hot  water  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Serve  with  cream, 
or  with  any  preferred  pudding  sauce. 


NENV*YORKEH 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  ahvays  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7472A,  blouse 
with  Robespierre  collar,  34  to  42  bust; 
7663,  fancy  blouse,  34  to  40  bust ;  7657, 
semi-princess  Norfolk  dress  for  misses 
and  small  women,  14,  16  and  18  years; 
4J4  yds.  36,  with  yd.  27  in.  wide  for 
collar  and  shield  for  16-year  size;  7649, 


girl’s  dress,  10  to  14  years ;  7664,  three- 
piece  skirt,  22  to  30  waist;  3jd  yds.  36, 
with  ~/%  yd.  12  in.  wide  for  panel,  2  yds. 
of  braid;  width  of  skirt  at  lower  edge 
V/s  yds.  for  medium  size. 

The  second  group  includes,  7674,  girl’s 
empire  dress,  10  to  14  years;  7652, 
child’s  bishop  dress,  6  months,  1,  2  and 
4  years ;  7643,  semi-princesse  dress  for 
misses  and  small  women,  16  and  18 
years;  7661,  child’s  coat,  1,  2  and  4 
years;  698,  embroidery  pattern,  2  yds. 
36  in.  wide,  for  2-year  size;  7665,  doll's 
coat  and  hat,  18,  22  and  29  inches  high. 


yd.  36  in.  wide,  with  2^2  yds.  of  fur 
banding,  for  medium  size.  Price  of 
each  pattern,  10  cents. 


Walnut  Cake. — When  eggs  are  high 
and  butter  not  plentiful,  try  this:  One 
cup  packed  full  of  carefully  selected 
walnut  kernels  (the  common  wild  ones) 
rolled  fine  or  put  through  meat  chopper ; 
one  teaspoon ful  soda,  heaping  a  little; 
three  heaping  tablespoons  cornstarch, 
V/3  cup  sugar,  l->4  cup  good  buttermilk 
(not  right  fresh),  pinch  of  salt,  flavor 
to  taste,  flour  to  make  stiff  batter.  Bake 
in  well  greased  pan,  wrap  in  cloth  to 
cool.  M.  E.  S. 


January  25, 

Bran  for  Humans. 

What  food  value  has  wheat  bran?  Is  It 
possible  to  make  a  palatable  bread  from 
wheat  bran,  and  would  it  have  any  health¬ 
ful  qualities?  How  may  the  ordinary  bran 
obtained  at  the  feed  store  be  cleaned  and 
sterilized  and  made  of  use  as  a  food? 

J.  e.  w. 

The  average  composition  of  wheat 
bran  is  given  in  Henry’s  “Feeds  and 
Feeding”  as  water,  11.9;  ash,  5.8;  pro¬ 
tein.  15.4;  crude  fiber,  9.0;  nitrogen-free 
extract,  53.9 ;  ether  extract,  4.0.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  this  the  composition  of  high- 
grade  flour  is:  Water,  12.2;  ash,  0.6; 
protein,  14.9;  crude  fiber,  0.3;  nitrogen- 
free  extract,  70.0;  ether  extract,  2.0.  In 
these  analyses  “nitrogen-free  extract” 
means  such  organic  matters  as  sugar, 
starch,  gums,  etc.,  while  “ether  extract” 
means  fat.  Protein  may  be  roughly  de¬ 
scribed  as  muscle-makers.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  bran  is  higher  in  muscle- 
makers  and  fat  than  fine  flour,  but  lower 
in  percentage  of  starches.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  human  system 
could  obtain  more  nutriment  from  bran 
than  from  fine  flour.  We  have  to  con¬ 
sider  the  assimilability ;  the  excess  of 
fiber  in  the  bran  irritates  the  intestines, 
having  a  very  laxative  effect,  and  for 
this  reason  the  digestive  tract  would 
not  be  likely  to  assimilate  alPthe  nutri¬ 
ment  contained  in  the  bran.  Entire 
wheat  flour  properly  ground  would  give 
all  the  nutrients  in  the  grain,  without 
the  irritating  properties  of  so  much 
coarse  fiber,  to  which  the  human  stom¬ 
ach  is  not  ordinarily  accustomed.  Bran 
is  used,  however,  as  part  of  the  diet  in 
obstinate  cases  of  confirmed  constipa¬ 
tion.  and  some  of  the  manufacturers 
of  health  food  make  bran  bread  and 
biscuits  commercially.  We  do  not  know 
whether  ordinary  stock  bran  is  used, 
but  some  years  ago  one  of  our  corres¬ 
pondents  informed  us  she  made  ordi¬ 
nary  stock  bran  into  biscuits  for  a  dys¬ 
peptic,  and  very  likely  others  may  do 
the  same.  “Cleansing  and  sterilizing” 
stock  bran  does  not  sound  very  prac¬ 
tical,  though  of  course  it  would  be  ster¬ 
ilized  by  baking. 

Two  Bits  of  Experience. 

The  one-piece  garments  for  children 
are  a  great  saving  of  both  time  and  ma¬ 
terial.  If  trimmed  with  strips  of  bias 
binding  for  braid,  or  a  bit  of  hand  em¬ 
broidery,  using  an  anchor,  stars,  or  the 
initials  for  a  boy,  and  a  flower  design 
for  a  girl,  the  trimming  need  cost  but 
a  few  cents.  The  patterns  come  for 
nearly  every  garment  the  child  wears, 
cut  in  one-piece  style,  from  the  boys’ 
school  blouses,  with  body  and  sleeves 
cut  in  one,  and  extra  strips  for  the  col¬ 
lar.  front  facings  and  cuffs,  to  similar 
styles  for  the  baby. 

Boys’  shoes  can  be  made  waterproof 
with  the  following  mixture,  said  to  be 
absolutely  reliable:  One-fourth  pound 
mutton  tallow,  three  ounces  of  yellow 
beeswax,  two  ounces  of  yellow  resin, 
one-half  pint  of  boiled  linseed  oil  melted 
together  and  well  mixed.  Rub  well  into 
the  leather  while  warm,  not  hot. 
Cheaper  and  better  than  rubbers. 

EDYTHE  STODDARD  SEYMOUR. 


Rule  for  Corned  Beef. — For  100 
pounds  of  meat  use  four  quarts  of  salt, 
four  pounds  of  sugar,  and  four  ounces 
of  saltpeter.  Dissolve  in  water  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  meat  when  closely  packed 
and  weighted.  The  brine  should  be 
boiled,  skimmed  and  then  cooled  before 
pouring  over  the  meat.  bettie  wier. 

Corned  Beef  Pickle. — Twelve  pounds 
salt,  eight  pounds  brown  sugar,  one 
ounce  saltpetre,  for  100  pounds  of 
fresh  killed  native  beef.  Cut  beef  in 
handv-sized  pieces,  pack  in  barrel,  using 
the  mixture.  As  you  pack,  the  meat 
weight  it  down,  and  in  24  hours  cover 
well  with  cold  water.  Keep  the  meat 
under  brine,  tipping  the  barrel  back  and 
forth  occasionally  to  keep  the  brine 
stirred  up.  The  beef  will  keep  all  Sum¬ 
mer  and  needs  no  freshening;  just  wash 
it  off  in  cold  water  and  boil  until  the 
bones  slip  out.  It  will  be  rich,  sweet, 
red  and  tender.  This  recipe  has  been 
used  over  150  years  in  Vermont. 

A.  L.  B. 
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Rural  School  Improvement. 

About  three  years  ago  our  children 
were  attending  school  in  a  little  old 
schoolhouse  built  by  their  grandfathers. 
Our  teacher  advised  the  ladies  of  the 
community  to  organize  a  Women’s  Bet¬ 
terment  Association  for  the  purpose  of 
school  improvement.  This  we  did  with 
good  results.  We  began  by  giving  bas¬ 
ket  suppers,  ice  cream  parties  and  oyster 
suppers.  Each  seemed  best  and  all  proved 
a  wonderful  success.  The  oysters  were 
served  piping  hot  with  plenty  of  crackers 
on  a  long  dining  table  in  the  old  school 
room.  We  soon  raised  a  neat  little  sum, 
and  then  the  men  of  the  community, 
seeing  the  women  intended  having  anew 
schoolhouse,  put  forward,  and  in  a  short 
time  we  had  a  house  that  was  up  to  date, 
also  furnished  with  patent  desks,  nice 
blackboards,  maps,  good  lights  and  a 
nice  pump.  We  had  been  using  an  open 
well  previous  to  the  time  the  Women’s 
Association  began  its  work.  We  hold 
our  meetings  in  the  school  building  on 
Friday  afternoons  twice  each  month; 
by  this  method  we  can  cooperate  with 
the  teachers  and  get  ideas  from  each 
other  in  regard  to  the  best  ways  to  con¬ 
duct  our  parties.  I  would  urge  every 
rural  school  to  adopt  this  plan.  One  has 
no  idea  how  much  may  be  accomplished 
in  this  way.  The  broad-minded  people 
of  other  communities,  seeing  the  needs 
and  efforts  being  made,  will  turn  out 
and  help  make  the  work  a  success.  The 
children  take  keen  delight  in  helping  the 
work  along.  And  after  we  have  done 
our  duty  in  making  our  school  what,  it 
should  be  we  feel  so  much  better.  I 
trust  every  woman  who  reads  this,  and 
whose  school  is  not  what  it  should  be, 

will  get  busy  at  once,  for  we  know  the 

boys  and  girls  of  to-day,  if  given  every 
opportunity  possible,  will  be  more  able 
to  meet  life’s  struggles  and  to  wield  a 
greater  influence  for  good. 

Last  Summer  we  hired  a  competent 

man  to  teach  a  singing  class  in  our 
neighborhood.  The  people  came  from 
far  and  near,  both  old  and  young,  and 
the  old  people  seemed  young  again  while 
mingling  their  voices  with  those  of  the 
young.  The  little  folks  were  delighted, 
and  learned  rapidly.  If  greater  interest 
was  taken  along  this  line  there  would  be 
fewer  young  men  to  take  back  seats  at 
church ;  they  would  go  to  the  front  to 
sing.  I  feel  it  behooves  each  mother  to 
give  her  children,  boys  as  well  as  girls, 
the  opportunity  of  learning  to  sing.  Then 
the  singing  school  produces  the  get- 
togethcrism  so  needful  to  farm  life. 

MRS.  C.  G.  TU If  STALL. 


Cracklings  in  Unusual  Ways. 

A  few  uses  of  the  scraps  left  after 
rendering  leaf  lard  follow.  These  will 
be  afterward  referred  to  as  “cracklings’’ 
in  this  article,  as  many  do  not  like  to 
think  of  eating  scraps.  Cracklings  are 
highly  nutritious  and  may  be  kept,  just 
as  they  come  from  the  lard  press,  for  a 
long  time  in  a  cool,  dry  cellar.  Keep 
covered  to  prevent  drying  out. 

Use  cracklings  in  place  of  suet  in 
your  own  recipe  for  suet  pudding  and 
the  result  will  be  pleasing.  Use  \%  cup 
to  replace  one  cup  of  suet. 

Cracklings  make  excellent  shortening 
for  fruit  cake.  Use  the  proportion  of 
IE2  cup  to  each  quart  of  flour. 

Use  one  cup  cracklings  to  three  cups 
other  meat  in  making  mincemeat. 

Crackling  Pudding  with  Sweet  Milk. 
— Lard  cracklings,  one  cup ;  cracker 
crumbs,  one  cup ;  sugar,  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls;  eggs,  three;  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful;  sweet  milk,  three  cups.  Beat 
yolks  and  sugar,  add  the  cracker  crumbs 
and  milk,  then  the  cracklings  and  other 
ingredients;  whip  the  whites-  of  two 
eggs  and  add  last.  Leave  one  white  for 
a  frosting.  Bake  about  one  hour.  When 
pudding  is  baked,  spread  on  the  frosting 
made  from  the  white  left  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  one  tablespoon  ful  powdered 
sugar.  Set  back  in  oven  to  brown. 
Watch  closely. 

Crackling  Pudding  with  Sour  Milk. — 
This  is  a  very  good  way  to  dispose  of 
cracklings,  as  it  will  keep  for  a  month 
or  more  when  covered  and  kept  in  a 
dry  cellar  before  being  used,  and  the 
quantity  desired  may  be  steamed  when 
wanted.  To  each  ll/>  cup  chopped 
cracklings  take  one  cup  each  chopped 
raisins,  syrup  and  sour  milk,  one-half 
cup  currants,  two  even  teaspoonfuls 
soda.  Mix  the  cracklings,  raisins  and 
currants  well  into  the  syrup,  then  add 
milk,  next  the  soda  mixed  in  a  handful 
of  dry  flour.  Stir  until  it  begins  to 
foam,  then  add  flour  to  make  a  stiff 
batter.  For  a  small  family  use  the  re¬ 
quired  amount  and  steam  1  x/2  hour.  For 
a  large  family  use  a  larger  quantity  and 
steam  two  hours.  Serve  hot  with  a 
lemon  sauce. 


Cracklings  Short  Cake. — To  each 
quart  of  flour  take  one  cup  cracklings, 
one  teaspoonful  salt,  one  tablespoonful 
sugar,  and  either  but  not  both  of  the 
following,  sour  milk  or  cream  and  one 
teaspoonful  soda,  or  sweet  milk  and  two 
teaspoonfuls  baking  powder,  using 
enough  to  make  a  medium  dough.  Mix 
all,  handling  as  little  as  possible.  Roll 
and  bake  in  a  hot  oven.  If  the  crack¬ 
lings  are  coarse  they  should  be  ground. 

Plain  Cracklings  Short  Cake. — Pre¬ 
pare  a  biscuit  dough,  stirring  in  one  cup 
ground  cracklings  to  each  quart  flour. 
Roll  out  to  make  a  cake  of  good  thick¬ 
ness.  Let  rise  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Scrapple. — One  of  the  most  palatable 
ways  to  use  part  of  the  cracklings  is  to 
use  them  with  a  hog’s  head  in  making 
scrapple.  Soak  the  head  over  night;  in 
the  morning  clean  thoroughly,  remove 
the  eyes  and  ears  deeply,  then  boil  until 
tender.  Let  stand  until  cold,  remove  all 
the  bone  and  chop  meat  fine.  Drain  off 
all  the  water  it  was  boiled  in,  strain  it 
to  get  out  all  the  bits  of  bone,  then  use 
again,  putting  it  over  fire  to  get  hot 
while  the  chopped  meat  is  being  sea¬ 
soned  to  taste.  Put  in  the  chopped  meat 
together  with  four  pounds  ground  crack¬ 
lings  to  each  medium-sized  head.  Make 
quite  thin  with  additional  water,  then 
thicken  with  cornmeal  to  the  consist¬ 
ence  of  mush.  Cook  from  one  to  ll/t 
hours  after  putting  -in  the  meal.  Put  in 
pans,  smooth  off  the  top  and  cover  with 
lard  to  prevent  top  drying  if  it  is  to  be 
kept  any  length  of  time.  For  use  cut 
one-half  inch  slices  and  fry  to  a  good 
brown  on  both  sides  in  a  little  melted 
lard  or  butter.  If  you  have  no  special 
use  for  the  feet,  heart  and  tongue,  cook 
with  the  head.  l.  p.  c. 


The  School  Libr«ry. 

A  letter  recently  received  from  a 
friend  in  a  Western  State  set  me  think¬ 
ing  about  the  possibilities  of  the  rural 
school  library.  Not  that  I  had  never 
considered  it  before,  for  I  have,  but  this 
brought  it  up  a  little  more  forcibly. 
She  wrote  “The  children  bring  so  many 
good  books  from  the  school  library, 
‘To  Have  and  To  Hold,’  ‘The  Little 
Shephard  of  Kingdom  Come,’  ‘Freckles,’ 
‘The  Girl  of  the  Limberlost.’  ”  Well,  I 
caught  my  breath  rather  suddenly. 
Those  people  out  there  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Rockies  are  reading  books 
that  some  of  us  here  in  Central  New 
York  are  first  beginning  to  hear  about, 
and  why?  Because  those  books  are  in 
their  school  library — and  not  in  ours. 
Here’s  the  question.  Why  can't  every 
school  library  have  a  few  new  books 
added  each  year?  In  the  districts  I 
know  the  only  recent  additions  to  the 
libraries  have  been  “sets”  of  from  10 
to  25  books,  approved  by  the  depart¬ 
ment,  published  by  some  “inside”  pub¬ 
lishing  company,  sold  by  a  perfectly 
slick  agent  and  paid  for  by  the  people’s 
hard  cash.  Well,  we  wouldn’t  object  to 
an  occasional  set  of  good  books,  but 
we  would  draw  the  line  on  some  “sets” 
that  have  been  placed  in  schools  at  ex¬ 
orbitant  prices.  Now  we  are  coming  to 
the  point, 

“For  every  evil  under  the  sun 

There  is  a  remedy  or  there  is  none. 

If  there  is  one,  try  and  find  it; 

If  there  isn’t  never  mind  it.” 

L’sually  there  is  a  remedy,  and  it’s 
about  time  we  found  it.  If  we  poor 
country  folks  are  going  to  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  read  “Freckles”  and  “The 
Girl  of  the  Limberlost,”  we  must  get 
them  into  our  libraries  before  they  go 
out  of  date.  Let  us  all  first  visit  the 
school  and  examine  the  library.  No 
doubt  there  are  books  and  books  there 
which  are  worth  reading.  Some  of 
them  probably  are  very  helpful,  but  they 
won't  do  us  any  great  amount  of  good 
shut  up  in  a  bookcase,  year  after  year. 
Ask  the  teacher  if  we  can  borrow  a 
few  of  the  best.  If  we  take  good  care 
of  them  and  return  them  in  good  time' 
she  may  be  more  willing  to  lend  again. 
The  school  law  says  (I  believe)  that 
the  teacher  shall  be  the  librarian.  In 
some  cases  I  have  known  the  teacher 
refused  to  allow  children  to  take  books 
home  for  their  parents  to  read.  Per¬ 
haps  she  had  reasons,  but  it  has  always 
appeared  to  me  that  the  district  property 
should  be  used  for  the  good  of  the 
district.  There  are  families  in  every 
school  district  who  need  and  want  good 
books  to  read,  but  they  haven’t  the 
money  wdth  which  to  buy  them.  If  they 
knew  that  the  school  library  contained 
good,  readable  books  which  were  at 
their  command,  they  would  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  and  many 
stormy  days  and  long  evenings  would 
be  passed  more  pleasantly  and  profit¬ 
ably  than  now. 

Then,  while  getting  the  good  of  the 
books  on  hand,  speak  to  the  trustee 


about  new  books.  Each  district  has 
some  library  money  each  year.  Why 
shouldn't  the  people  af  the  district  have 
something  to  say  about  the  use  of  that 
money?  True,  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  must  approve  the  selection,  but 
that  doesn’t  mean  that  the  department 
must  of  necessity  make  the  selection. 
Then  next  Spring,  when  it  comes  time 
for  the  annual  school  meeting,  you  sis¬ 
ters  just  quietly  walk  along  with  the 
men  folks  and  have  your  say  about 
school  matters.  You  mothers  of  children 
certainly  have  a  better  right  to  conduct 
school  affairs  than  have  those  bachelors 
and  childless  men  who  vote  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  are  taxpayers  and  hence 
want  to  keep  the  tax  as  low  as  possible. 
The  friend  whom  I  mentioned  at  the 
first  lives  in  a  State  where  they  have 
ceased  to  class  women  with  “infants  and 
idiots,”  and  consequently  have  advan¬ 
tages  which  we  have  not.  However,  if 
we  make  better  use  of  those  we  have 
we  may  find  that  not  least  among  them 
is  a  good  school  library.  e.  d.  m. 


Keeping  Cider  Sweet. 

Could  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  keeping 
cider  sweet?  c.  g. 

We  have  been  told  that  a  handful  of 
mustard  seed  put  in  the  barrel  will  pre¬ 
vent  fermentation,  but  we  have  not  tried 
it.  If  kept  in  a  barrel  the  receptacle 
should  be  thoroughly  sulphured  before 
use,  to  insure  freedom  from  any  fungus 
growth.  In  a  place  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  never  gets  above  50°  it  will  keep 
sweet  for  some  time.  But  the  only  sure 
method  is  to  pasteurize  it  like  unfer¬ 
mented  grape  juice.  The  cider  is 
strained  through  flannel,  heated  to  160° 
and  held  at  this  temperature  for  15 
minutes.  It  must  not  be  boiled,  as 
this  spoils  the  flavor.  When  the  pas¬ 
teurizing  is  finished,  it  is  at  once  put 
into  clean  jugs,  which  are  immediately 
closed  with  new  corks,  pressed  in 
firmly  and  tied  down,  and  then  covered- 
with  melted  paraffin.  When  cold  an¬ 
other  covering  of  paraffin  is  put  over 
the  cork,  and  the  containers  are  then 
stored  in  a  cool  dark  place.  Sometimes 
chemicals  are  advised  to  prevent  fer¬ 
mentation  a£  barreled  cider,  but  such 
treatment  is  extremely  objectionable, 
and  should  never  be  advised. 
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Save 

$25 

TO 

$75 

on  First  Cost- 
Then 


1—  MORE  HEAT  =1 

WITH  LESS  FUEL 

Are  you  willing  to  pay  825  to  875  more  for  a  fur¬ 
nace  not  nearly  as  good  aa  the  Kalamazoo} 
Certainly  not,  especially  when  the  Kalamazoo 
gives  greater  heat  and  cuts  down  fuel  bills. 
Furnace  and  complete  fittings  shipped  direct  at 
factory  price. 

30  Days  Free  Trial — Cash  or  Credit 

You  don’t  keep  the  Kalamazoo  unless  it  proves 
In  service  that  it  can  heat  your  house  perfectly 
at  minimum  expense.  Convenient  payments. 
We  pay  freight  charges. 


Furnace  Book  Free 

Gives  you  facte  that  will  save  you  money  In 
baying,  installing  and  operatlngyour  furnace. 
We’re  glad  to  mall  It  free— write  a  request  on 
a  postal,— ask  for  catalog  No.  910. 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO., 
Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

We  also  make  Heating  and  Cooking  Stores 
and  Gas  Ranges.  Catalog  on  re-ueat. 

Trade  Mark  Registered.  _ 


A  Kalaroazoe  tz 

Direct  to  You  1ST 


Tea  By  Parcels  Post 

We  will  pnt  down  at  your  door  a  pouDd  pack¬ 
age  of  opr  Maceno  Blend  Black  Tea  at 
34c.  (quality  usually  sold  at  ;>flc.).  If  you 
want  to  try  it  first  will  mail  sample  good  for 
12  cups  on  receipt  of  2c.  stamp. 

McKINNEY  &  CO. ,188  State  Street,  Binghamton,  N.Y, 


new  beats 

COAL  OIL  IpXlfjB  ELECTRIC  or 
LICHT-i^m^-  GASOLINE 


Powerful  white  brilliant  light,  bums  over  60  Hours 
on  one  gallon  kerosene.  No  odor  or  noise,  simple, 
clean.  Won’t  explode.  Guaranteed.  Take  advan¬ 
tage  of  our  big  Introductory  offer  and  secure 
ONE  BURNER  rnrp  We  want  one  person  in 
Fit*  Tour  014  tamp  I  II  L  L  each  locality  to  whom  we 
can  refer  new  customers.  Ask  for  fro*  offer  and 
agents’' wholesale  prices.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

I  MANTLE  LAMP  CO*  5  2  I  Aladdin  Bldg.,  Chicago  | 


A  Personal 
Word 

The  rich  and  pros¬ 
perous  class  cun 
always  command 
the  luxuries  of 
life,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  home  lover 
needs  the  Spear 
System  of  Credit 
to  the  Nation.  I 
want  1,000,000 
families  to  say  of 
me:  "He  helped 
us  to  furnish  and 
and  beautify  our 
homes."  I  ssbfor 
no  higher  tribute 
to  my  life's  work. 

Write  for  my 
Big  Free  Catalog 
today. 

SPEAR 

of 


World’s  Greatest  Home  Furnisher 

Spear  of  Pittsburgh  sells  Home  Furnishings  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  Home  Lovers  all  over  the  land. 
In  the  high  quality  of  his  goods,  the  fair,  square  treat¬ 
ment  extended  to  his  vast  army  of  customers,  and 
his  exceptionally  liberal  credit  terms,  Spear  can  just¬ 
ly  claim  to  be  the  World’s  Greatest  Home  Furnisher. 
Under  his  plan  Spear  has  madelt  possible  for  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  most  moderate  means  to  have  all  the  com¬ 
forts,  necessities  and  luxuries  formerly  found  only 
in  the  homes  of  the  rich  and  prosperous  classes. 


O 


Easy  To  Trade  With  Spear 


All  you  need  to  do  is  simply  send  for  the  Big  Free  Spear 
Bargain  Catalog.  It  is  just  like  bringing  an  enon 
stock  of  Home  Furnishings— many  times  the  size  of 
even  the  greatest  city  store — right  to  your  home. 

Spear  shows  you  everything  for  the  home,  including 
a  marvelously  attractive  assortment  of  carpets,  rugs 
and  draperies  in  the  colors,  patterns  and  designs  pho¬ 
tographed  from  the  original  goods.  Spear’s  Bargain 
Catalog  show3 

Furniture,  Dishes,  Mattresses, 

Carpets,  Rugs,  Sewing  Machines,  Bedding, 

Stoves, Ranges,  Washing  Machines,  Springs, 

Refrigerators,  Lace  Curtains,  Silverware, 

Clocks,  Portieres,  Go-Carts. 


<feSpear  Will  Trust  You 


to 


Spear  has  full  confidence  in  the  readers  of  this 
paper,  and  invites  them  to  accept  his  liberal,  divided 
payment  plan  for  all  their  needs.  Why  should 
you  buy  from  any  one  but  Spear,  when  he 
gives  you  the  greatest  selection  of  high  grade 
goods  at  lowest  prices  and  makes  it  so  easy 
fc 


for  you  to  pay? 


3H30  Days  Free  Trial 


£> 


Anything  yon  order  from  Spear  of  Pitta- 
burgh  will  be  shipped  with  privilege  of  30 
days’  free  home  trial  before  sale  is  considered 
finally  closed.  Spear  has  the  right  idea— he 
thinks  that  his  goods  should  sell  themselves 
after  you  know  exactly  what  they  are  by  act¬ 
ual  test.  Isn’t  that  the  fairest  way  in  the 
■world  to  do  business?  Spear  thinks  so,  and 
bis  goods  must  be  absolutely  right  and  give 

Serfect  satisfaction,  or  Spear  wouldn’t  today 
e  |iie  World’s  Greatest  Home  Furnisher. 

Spear's  Famous 
Rocker  Bargain 

A  large,  comfortable,  solid 
golden  oak  Rocker  with  high 
back,  fully  tufted  and  button¬ 
ed.  upholstered  with  high 
grade  black  Sylvan  leather. 

Seat  is  made  over  full  steel 
springs  and  has  beautiful 
ruffled  edge.  Wide  arms,  front 
posts  of  handsome  design. 

Mall  Free 


lb.  cotton 

New  Queen 
Kitchen 
Cabinet 

Solid  oak  high 
gloss  finish, has 
spice  drawers, 
china  cup- 
bo  ards.spice 
cans,  sugar 
bin,  flour 
bin,  cutlery 
drawers.  47 
ins.  wide;  26 
ins.  deep;  70 
high.  Ns.  C2850 


Spear's  Rag 
Bargain 

A  high  color  Brus¬ 
sels  Rug,  red  rose 
design,  with  eith¬ 
er  green  or  tan 
ground.  Splen¬ 
did  quality. 

No.  C.  W.  4602, 
9x12  size. 

Price.Sn.95, 
SI. 50  Cash, 
75c  per 
Mooth 


Ho.  c.  W.  201— S11.B5— 
SI. 50  Cask— BaL  7 So 
Monthly.  Heavy 
Iron  Bed. 
4  ft.  6  in. 
wide — 
woven 
wire 
spring, 
coll  sup¬ 
ports;  50 
mattress,  2  pillows. 


Newest 


Cash.  75c  Monthly. 

"Auto”  Go-Cart 


Best 
Black 
Leather-'' 
ette. 

Full  Collapsible  ,Cover 
Go-Cart  with 
enameled  flat 
steel  frame  and 
heavy  round, (I 
tubular  steel  ly 
pushers.  ' 

Enameled  cross 

handle  and  nickel  _ 

plated  side  arm  and  dash  trimmings,  10  inch  wheels 
with  heavy  solid  rubber  tires.  Has  long  reclining 
upholstered  back,  adjustable  foot  basket  and  long 
flat  springs  under  seat,  automobile  four- bow  exten¬ 
sion  hood  with  full  curtained  sides  and  back. 


Free  Catalog  Coupon 


CouponNow 

You  need  the  won¬ 
derful  Spear  Bargain  |  ___ _  _ _  _ 

Catalog.  It’s  Free. and  I  SPEAR  &  CO.,  Dept.  T-25  Pittsbnrgh,  Pa. 
you  might  as  well  have  I  Please  send  me  your  Mammoth  Free  Catalog, 
-  — ’  ■ ' —  V  without  the  slightest  obligation  on  my  part. 


Order  No. 

C.  W.  611  — 1 
Price  $4.95- 
75c  Cash,  Bal¬ 
ance  SOc  Monthly 


NAME. 


it.  whether  you  think  | 
of  adding  any  articles 
to  your  home  now  or 
not.  Just  send  Spear 
your  name  today. 

SPEAR  &  CO.,  I 

Dept.  T25  1 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ^  j  ADDRESS . 
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January  25, 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

BUTTER-MAKING  ON  THE  FARM. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  butter-mak¬ 
ing  on  the  farm  is  the  independence  of 
the  business.  It  is  up  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  place  to  keep  things  in  a  sani¬ 
tary  condition,  and  produce  a  good 
article.  There  is  no  officious,  and  often 
ignorant,  inspector  from  the  city  to  tell 
you  what  you  must  or  must  not  do.  The 
matter  rests  with  you  whether  you  will 
conduct  your  business  in  a  clean  man¬ 
ner  or  not,  and  I  have  noticed  that  when 
one  is  doing  an  individual  business,  and 
his  products  are  sold  as  being  of  his 
individual  manufacture,  he  is  apt  to  take 
more  pains  with  his  goods  than  he 
would  if  the  products  of  many  are  put 
in  together  and  the  individuality  is  lost 
sight  of.  People  who  are  clean  because 
they  want  to  be  are  a  great  deal  cleaner 
than  those  who  are  clean  under  com¬ 
pulsion. 

Farm  butter-making  stimulates  the  de¬ 
sire  to  keep  better  cows.  The  cow  that 
produces  poor  milk  has  no  place  on  the 
butter-maker’s  farm.  It  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  the  cows  of  this  State  are  pro¬ 
ducing  a  much  poorer  grade  of  milk 
than  they  were  20  years  ago.  This  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  general  rule  of  buy¬ 
ing  milk  by  the  quart  or  by  the  pound 
regardless  of  the  quality,  so  long  as  it 
comes  up  to  the  legal  standard.  A  quart 
of  poor  milk  can  be  produced  for  less 
money  than  a  quart  of  good  milk. 
Therefore  the  milk  producer  decides 
whether  to  keep  cows  that  will  give 
the  very  poorest  milk  that  the  law  will 
allow.  If  any  doubt  the  above  state¬ 
ment,  I  will  refer  them  to  the  fact  that 
the  law  was  changed  a  comparatively 
short  time  ago,  reducing  the  legal  stand¬ 
ard  of  milk  in  this  State  from  12  to 
11.5  per  cent  total  solids.  The  reason 
for  this  was  that  so  many  of  the  milk 
producers  had  developed  a  strain  of  cat¬ 
tle  that  gave  milk  so  close  to  the  dan-  - 
ger  line  that  they  frequently  got  over 
on  the  wrong  side,  and  being  banded 
together,  they  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
Legislature  to  legalize  their  poor  prod¬ 
uct,  instead  of  the  Legislature  forcing 
them  to  give  the  consumer  a  good  arti¬ 
cle.  Personally  I  think  that  this  was  a 
mistake,  for  a  poor  article  of  commerce 
never  yet  made  a  demand  for  more, 
while  a  good  article  is  always  its  own 
best  advertiser.  If  I  were  living  in 
a  city  and  had  to  buy  my  milk,  I  should 
use  a  great  deal  of  it  if  it  were  good, 
rich  milk.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
should  use  very  little  if  I  found  that  I 
was  paying  a  high  price  for  the  nour¬ 
ishment  which  that  milk  contained.  It 
has  been  so  often  proven  that  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  produce  more  proof  that  the  cow 
that  gives  rich  milk  produces  “solids”  or 
nourishment  at  a  lower  cost  than  the 
cow  that  gives  poor  milk,  even  though 
she  gives  a  much  larger  flow. 

The  home  butter-maker's  farm  is  the 
ideal  place  for  raising  good  dairy  cows. 

I  have  been  in  the  business  as  .a  boy 
and  man  for  over  30  years,  and  have 
raised  calves  on  about  everything  that  a 
calf  can  be  raised  on,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  there  is  nothing  equal  to  home- 
produced  skim-milk  for  raising  the  fu¬ 
ture  dairy  cow  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  her  life.  Skim-milk  on  the 
farm  also  makes  it  possible  to  raise 
pork  at  a  profit,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  fact  that  the  farmer  should  raise 
at  least  his  own  meat  supply.  Then  if 
he  has  a  string  of  butter  customers,  it  is 
but  very  little  extra  trouble  to  supply 
them  with  home-cured  hams  and  bacon, 
and  get  100  per  cent  on  the  dollar  for 
another  product.  Skim-milk  is  also  a 
fine  supply  of  protein  for  the  egg  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  once  again,  it  is  not  much 
trouble  to  take  along  some  fresh  eggs 
when  delivering  the  butter. 

Then  there  is  the  very  important  item 


of  the  extra  fertility  retained  on  the 
farm  where  butter  is  made.  The  lot 
that  served  as  a  hog  pasture  the  year 
before  will  generally  grow  the  biggest 
crop  of  corn,  and  the  calf  pens  and  the 
pig  pens  in  Winter  contribute  many  a 
load  of  rich  manure.  A  great  many 
farms  are  being  bought  up  all  over  the 
State  that  are  in  a  rather  run-down  con¬ 
dition.  These  farms  are  often  bought 
by  people  of  limited  means,  and  many 
times  by  those  who  are  getting  well 
along  in  life.  They  cannot  afford  to 
risk  all  in  going  in  for  some  specialty 
with  which  they  are  unacquainted.  To 
these  people  I  would  suggest  a  small 
dairy  of  good  butter  cows,  a  nice  flock 
of  hens,  a  little  herd  of  easy-keeping 
swine  and  a  good  garden.  If  the  farm 
is  large  enough  to  produce  the  hay  and 
corn  and  a  good  patch  of  potatoes  and 
beets,  there  is  no  danger  but  that  the 
owner  will  get  a  good  living.  If  his 
horse  runs  away  and  breaks  his  eggs  he 
won’t  smash  the  ham  that  he  is  taking 
along  for  some  other  customer. 

And  greatest  of  all  are  the  benefits 
that  this  business  gives  the  people  who 
run  it.  It  brings  out  their  individuality. 
They  are  not  merely  cogs  in  a  wheel; 
not  a  number  on  the  book  of  the  in¬ 
spector  that  must  be  jacked  up  twice  a 
year  to  keep  him  within  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  board  of  health.  The  man 
who  produces  and  markets  his  own  prod¬ 
ucts  becomes  more  of  a  business  map, 
and  takes  a  keener  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  outside  world.  He  lives  a  broader 
life  himself,  and  leaves  a  better  farm 
Tor  the  next  generation  after  he  is  dead. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 


Direct  Trade  in  Butter. 

You  will  remember  that  on  page  1114 
we  printed  a  note  from  a  Connecticut  man 
who  wanted  to  buy  butter  direct  from 
farmers  or  dairymen.  Several  people  have 
asked  how  this  came  out,  so  we  print  this 
letter : 

I  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  the 
.matter,  and  wish  to  say  that  I  have  had 
six  replies  from  farmers  and  that  we 
are  using  now  some  very  fine  farmer’s 
butter  which  we  bought  direct.  Letters 
came  from  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Maine  and  Pennsylvania  offering  farm¬ 
ers’  butter.  I  have  sent  for  and  received 
three  10-pound  lots  as  samples  and  am 
much  pleased  with  all  three.  The  ex¬ 
press  charges  were  50  cents  on  each  lot, 
so  that  the  butter  costs  me  about  40 
cents  per  pound.  However,  I  shall  try 
to  have  some  friends  join  me  when  I 
send  again,  and  think  express  will  be 
less  than  half  as  much  per  pound  on 
say  50-pound  lots.  I  have  persuaded 
three  persons  to  try  a  pound.  Each  one 
says  the  butter  is  nice,  but  adds  that 
they  get  nice  tub  butter  for  38  cents  at 
the  store  here.  Whether  others  will 
send  with  me  when  I  order  next  time 
I  don’t  know.  My  wife  says  she  does 
not  care  if  no  one  wants  any  more  sam¬ 
ples,  for  we  can  use  the  30  pounds 
easily.  eldon  l.  french. 

Connecticut. 


Selling  Cream  or  Whole  Milk. 

I  am  at  present  selling  cream  to  a  cream¬ 
ery  in  St  Louis ;  they  pay  me  34  cents  a 
pound  for  butter  fat  delivered,  charges  be¬ 
ing  12  cents  on  a  five-gallon  can.  Now 
they  are  going  to  start  a  cheese  factory 

here,  and  will  buy  the  whole  milk.  I 

sold  cream  to  the  amount  of  $415.19  in  12 
months  from  seven  cows.  What  do  you 
think  will  pay  best,  sell  cream  and  feed 

the  skim-milk  to  hogs,  or  sell  the  whole 
milk,  and  feed  the  cheese  water,  as  they 
call  it,  same  to  be  had  free?  e.  h. 

Missouri. 

We  could  not  answer  this  without  know¬ 
ing  what  the  cheese  factory  is  to  pay  for 
whole  milk.  As  a  general  proposition  it 
pays  better  to  sell  cream  and  keep  the 

skim-milk  at  home,  but  without  knowing 
what  the  whole  milk  will  bring  we  cannot 
figure.  . 


Breaking  Oxen. 

Have  you  at  any  time  published  any¬ 
thing  on  the  “breaking”  of  oxen  for  farm 
work?  Where  can  such  information  be 
found.  p.  c.  J. 

It  would  be  hard  to  tell  in  print  how 
to  break  oxen  for  work,  Tor  more  “in¬ 
stinct”  is  required  in  such  work  than  in 
any  other  farm  operation.  There  is  more 
direct  influence  of  “mind  over  matter”  in 
breaking  and  driving  oxen  than  in  any 
other  farm  operation  we  know  of.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  harder  to  put  in  words. 


Cows  Pay 
Bigger  Profits 

More  milk,  thriftier  cattle,  healthier  calves,  are  as  sure 
as  sunrise  when  the  daily  ration  liberally  includes 


CROWN  drTed  GRAINS 

No  feed  matches  this  in  milk-increasing  powers.  For  Crown  Grains  provide 
the  most  palatable,  digestible  balance  of  proteids  and  fats.  Name  your  feed- 
dealer  and  get  interesting  circular  on  cattle-feeding. 

Makes  all  other  feed  feed  better.  Saves  money  and  makes  money.  E 
Look  for  Crown  Brand  on  bag.  Made  by 


MILWAUKEE  GRAINS  &  FEED  CO. 


452  Third  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 


(Trade  Mark  BeclrteredJ 


THE  LAME  HORSE  is  never  cured  whose  owner  reads 
and  doubts, — BUT  FAILS  TO  ACT — Here  Is  a  case  In 
Point, — And  what  Happened  to  this  Subscriber  Is 
Taking  Place  with  Thousands. 

Letter  No.  1  Orleans,  Vermont,  April  26th,  1912. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Your  adv.  has 
given  me  courage  to  try  again.  I  have  a  valuable  pacer. 
Two  years  ago  he  went  lame.  1  tried  every  remedy  and 
Doctors  have  blistered  three  times  for  spavin  and  twice 
hip.  The  symptoms  are— etc.,  etc.  I  determined  to  see 
what  you  think.  HALE  MASON. 

Letter  No.  2 

Orleans,  Vt.,  May  2nd,  1912. — I  received  your  letter  and 
book  yesterday  and  believe  you  are  right  about  its  being 
a  bone  spavin.  I  was  so  encouraged  I  drove  eight  miles 
and  bought  it  bottle  of  Fred  D.  Pierce,  druggist  at  Barton, 
’Vr.d  Will  closely  follow  your  special  instructions.  Thank¬ 
ing  you  for  your  quick  reply  to  my  llrst  letter,  I  remain, 
Letter  No.  3  HALE  MASON. 

Orleans,  Vt,  Oct.  2, 1912.— Perhaps  you  expected  to  hear 
from  me  before,  but  I  have  been  waiting  to  see  if  any 
trouble  would  return  after  stopping  the  treatment.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  the  horse  is  well.  I  cannot  thank  you 
enough  for  your  interest  and  the  advice  you  gave.  If  I 
had  known  about  it  two  years  ago  it  would  have  saved  me 
a  lot  of  money.  Yours  respectfully,  HALE  MASON. 

Save-The-Horse  has  stood  alone  and  unique  among 
veterinary  remedies  lor  over  seventeen  years. 

Every  bottle, of  Save-the-Horsc  Is  aold  with  an 
fron-olad  contract  that  has  960,000  paid-up  capital 
back  of  it,  guaranteeing  to  permanently  cure  or  re¬ 
fund  the  money;  no  matter whetherltls  Boneor Bog 
Spavin,  Tendon  disease  or  Puffs — nor  how  aged,  seri¬ 
ous  or  complicated  the  lameness  or  blemish  may  bo- 
But  write,  describing  your  case,  and 
we  will  send  onr — BOOK — sample  contract,  letters 
from  Breeders  and  business  men  the  world  over,  on 
every  kind  of  case,  and  advice— all  free  (to  horse 
owners  and  managers). 

Write  1  AND  STOP  THE  LOSS.' 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-the-Horse  WITH 
CONTKACT  or  sent  by  us  Express  Prepaid. 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

Heava,  Cough,  Distemper 
and  Indigestion  Cure 

Cures  Heaves  by 
^correctingtlie  cause, 
which  is  Chronic 
.Indigestion.  The 
original  and  only 
scientific  remedy 
for  Heaves.  Sold 
by  druggists  for  22 
years;  used  in  veterinary  practice  over  so  years. 
One  to  three  $1.00  cans  cures  heaves.  Money 
refunded  if  results  are  not  satisfactory  after 
using  two  cans. 

Free  booklet  explains  about  the  Wind,  Throat,  Stomach 
and  Blood.  A  Grand  Conditioner  and  orm  Expelier. 
Flconomical  to  nse;  dose  is  small.  Safe  for  the  colt, 
adult  or  mare  in  foal.  91*60  per  can  at  Dealers’ or 
express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


NEWTON’S 


=1=1151 


■»  will  reduce  Inflamed, swollen  Joints, 
Bruises,  Soft  Hunches.  Cure  Bolls, 
Poll  Evil,  yultor,  Fistula  or  any 
unhealthy  sore  quickly:  pleasant 
to  use;  does  not  blister  under 
bandage  or  remove  the  hair,  and 
you  can  work  the  horse.  12  per  bot¬ 
tle,  delivered.  Book  7  E  free. 

ABSOBBINE.JB.,  liniment  for 
mankind.  Reduces  Painful,  Swol¬ 
len  Veins,  Goitre,  Wens.  Strains, 
Bruises,  stops  Pain  and  Inflamma- 
■tion.  Price  $1.00  per  bottle  at  deal- 
Jers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more 
/if  you  write.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.F.YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St..  Springfield, Mast. 


r  Dl  IMD’C  IMPROVED 
GKUlWDd  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Prof.  F.  G.  Helyar  of 
Mt.  Herman  School,  Mt. 
Herman,  Mass.,  writes: 

“  We  could  not  get  along 

without  Warriner  Stanch¬ 
ions.” 

Send  address  for  book¬ 
let  of  information  to 

ST  ALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  BoxMl,  Eorestvllle.  Cong. 


COOK  VOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettleinone  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  anti 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Ilog 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc.  HS^Sena 
for  particulars  und  ask  for  circular  J 

D.  K.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill* 


Saved  23%  on  Feed  Bills 

and  yet  had  fatter,  sleeker,  healthier  and 
stronger  animals.  That’s  what  one  man  did 
who  fed 

De  Soto,s  Brand  Molasses 

Molasses  is  one  of  the  best  stock  feeds 
— and  one  of  the  cheapest.  Rich  in  car¬ 
bohydrate,  it  will  supply  more  energy, 
proportionately,  than  any  other  feed. 
Keeps  animals  healthy.  More  work  from 
horses- — more  milk  from  cows  fed  on  mo¬ 
lasses.  Try  it  on  your  stock  for  a  month 
and  note  results.  Recommended  by  own¬ 
ers,  veterinarians  and  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions. 

Write  for  Free  Book,  “Feeding  Molas¬ 
ses.”  Tells  how  to  mix  rations  and  gives 
valuable  information  on  feeding. 

JOHN  S.  SILLS  &  SONS,  612  West  37th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


^leT 

THE 

WIND 


PUMPER 


FOR. 

NOTHING 


WHY  PAY  FOR  GASOUNE 
WHEN  WIND  IS  FREEI 
Get  a  Big,  Heavy,  Powerful, 
Light  Running,  Doable  Geared 


SAMSON 

WIND*MILL 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

We  also  build  Ideal  Feed 
Mills,  Pump  Jacks,  Hand 
Grinding  Mills  for  Poultry  Rais- 
ers,  Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage 
Cutters  and  Brass  Candle  Sticks 

;  STOVER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
-  188  Samson  Avenue  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS  J 


Foster’ S-feel  and  Wood 

-1  STANCHIONS 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makes  cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  :  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION  CO. 
90G  Insurance  Bldg..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


-  ROBERTSON’S  CTTAIN 
c  HANGING  STANCHIONS 
“I  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  satis¬ 
faction  In  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  IT.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forestvllle,  Conn. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 


30  Days’  Trial— Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 


The  Wassou 

Box  60,  •: 


Stanchion  Co., 
•  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  Move,  Easy  on  Fuel 
Fine  fox-  Stock— Brings  Profits 

This  cooker  can’t  rust,  can’t  tip.  The 

Farmers’  Favorite 

Feed  Cooker  and  Agricultural  Boiler 

will  get  more  money  for  you  from  pigs, 
hens,  cows,  etc.  Guaranteed  to  please  or 
money  back.  25  to  100  gals.  Write  for  Catalog. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  C.  Cortland,  N.  T. 


AND  UP- 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  i9  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa¬ 
tor  for  ?15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;  making  heavy  or  light 
cream.  Designed  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic¬ 
ture,  which  illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  Is 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Western  orders  flliod  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
(dairy  Is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  ^Address : 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


BOX  1075 

BAINBRIDGE. 


K.Y.1 
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SHEEP  FEEDING  IN  THE  MIDDLE  WEST. 

The  picture  on  page  91,  Fig.  31,  rep¬ 
resents  a  farm  scene  in  one  of  the  most 
profitable  feeding  operations  now  being 
carried  on  near  the  great  markers  of  the 
Middle  West.  At  the  time  this  picture 
was  taken  there  were  over  11,000  head 
of  sheep  on  two  farms  owned  by  the 
same  man.  All  were  brought  from  the 
far  western  ranges  and  are  fitted  for  the 
market  on  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  farms. 
In  this  way  the  farmer  makes  a  profit¬ 
able  use  of  pasture,  a  great  deal  of  which 
is  in  woodlands,  and  he  also  disposes  of 
other  kinds  of  feed.  The  advantages 
of  these  near  Chicago  feeding  points  are 
several,  but  the  most  important  one  is 
that  the  feeding  place  is  so  near  the 
market  that  carloads  may  be  run  to  the 
city  in  time  to  catch  a  desirable  price. 
Another  is  that  there  are  certain  lands 
especially  adapted  to  this  kind  of  feed¬ 
ing  operations,  in  some  instances  is  fitted 
for  no  other  use,  is  well  watered  and 
lies  handy  to  the  best  and  quickest  ship¬ 
ping  facilities.  The  picture  was  made 
on  a  farm  known  as  the  Wilson  place 
near  Burlington,  Wis.  In  late  years 
the  business  has  been  invading  the  Wis¬ 
consin  districts.  Formerly  it  was  almost 
wholly  confined  to  points  in  Illinois 
where,  at  some  of  them,  are  barns  capa¬ 
ble  of  sheltering  100,000  head  of  sheep 
at  one  time.  At  some  of  these  places 
100  cars,  double  deckers,  are  loaded  in 
record-breaking  time  and  rushed  to  Chi¬ 
cago.  where  they  arrive  on  the  top  of 
the  market.  j.  l.  graff. 


THE  RURAI,  NEW-YORKER 

Thriftless  Pigs. 


I  have  two  pigs ;  one  of  them  does  not 
grow  as  fast  as  the  other.  He  has  had 
black  teeth,  but  I  have  pulled  them  out. 
He  acts  dizzy-headed.  Will  you  tell  me 
what  to  do  for  him,  and  a  good  feed  for 
the  two?  I  do  not  have  milk  for  them. 

Bainbridge,  N.  Y.  w.  n.  s. 

Black  teeth  are  perfectly  harmless  and 
need  not  be  extracted.  They  do  not  in 
any  way  cause  or  explain  the  fact  that  the 
pig  fails  to  grow  and  thrive.  It  is  likely 
that  the  pig  is  infested  with  worms,  and 
we  would  give  it  sulphate  of  iron  in  its 
slop  at  the  rate  of  ope  dram  per  100 
pounds  of  body  weight,  administered  once 
daily  for  five  successive  days.  Feed  slop 
of  middlings,  eornmeal,  bran,  oil  meal  and 
10  per  cent  of  digested  tankage.  A  little 
shelled  corn  also  may  be  sprinkled  on  a 
big  barn  floor  and  covered  with  litter  ;  then 
turn  the  pigs  in  to  root  for  the  corn.  This 
gives  them  necessary  exercise.  Roots,  sil¬ 
age,  or  Alfalfa  hay  would  be  good  for  the 
pigs.  a.  s.  A. 


[[ 


SES 


Alfalfa  meal  . 

Bariev  . 

"  IRS 

WhonL  _ _  i  fiK 

<  ’orn  . 

Oats  . 

Wheat  middlings  . .  .  , 

73 

YY'heat  bran  . 

Corn  meal  . . 

Corn  P.ran  . . 

Corn  distillers’  grains 

(dried )  .... 

.  -  .53 

Rye  distillers'  grains 

(dried)  . 

.  .  .41 

Dried  brewers'  grains 

Malt  sprouts  . 

Hominy  feed  . 

Gluten  feed  . 

Gluten  meal  . 

Cottonseed  meal  . 

Cottonseed  feed  (meal 

aud  bulls )  .  . 

.  .  1.00 

Linseed  meal  .  1.17 

Dried  beet  pulp  . 49 

Pea  meal  . 1.11 

Blood  meal  .  1.03 

Animal  meal  .  t.f>8 

Beef  scraps  . 1.30 

Digester  tankage  .  1.1 1 

Another  table  shows  some  of  the 

trash  used  in  stuffing  some  of  those 

compounded  feeds.  You  are  expected  to 

pay  full  price  for  this  trash : 

Composition  of  “Trash.” 

Nitrogen 


Material 


per  ct.  per  ct.  per  et. 


Corn  cobs  .  2.7 

Cottonseed  hulls  . . . 

Oat  feed  (mostly  liulL . . 

Oat  hulls .  3.3 

Peanut  feed  (largely  husks)  8.9 

Peanut  husks  . 

Peanut  shells  . . 


Protein 

Fat 

free 

extract 

1.1 

39.3 

.5 

56.2 

.  4.0 

2.0 

36.6 

.  5.1 

1.6 

54.4 

1.0 

52.0 

i)  8.9 

5.5 

16.6 

.  5.0 

1.7 

IS.  l 

2.5 

IS.  7 

.7 

27.9 

Surely  no  New  York  farmer  should 
ever  buy  one  of  these  feeds  until  he  has 
studied  this  bulletin.  When  he  finds 
one  containing  this  trash  he  should  let 
it  alone. 


FACTS  ABOUT  FEEDS. 

Bulletin  No.  351  of  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  is  a  very  valuable 
document  to  all  who  feed  animals  or  buy 
feed.  Under  the  New  York  law  the 
station  must  take  fair  samples  of  feed 
sold  in  the  State,  analyze  them  fairly 
and  print  the  results,  showing  what  the 
manufacturers  claim  and  what  the  goods 
actually  contain.  This  law  does  not  re¬ 
quire  sampling  of  whole  grain  or  hay 
or  the  whole  grains  ground  and  un- 
mixed  or_  bran.  Last  year  the  station 
analyzed  772  samples  and  found  60  con¬ 
siderably  below  guarantee.  There  are 
many  so-called  “compound  feeds”  on 
the  market.  Out  of  236  sampled,  16 
were  very  bad — adulterated  with  hulls, 
corn  cobs,  peanut  hulls,  weed  seeds  and 
sand. 

It  is  evident  that  in  some  of  these 
feeds  a  very  poor  quality  of  “screen¬ 
ings”  is  used  as  a  filler.  It  looks  as  if 
floor  sweepings  of  chaff,  sand,  dirt  and 
trash  are  dumped  into  some  of  these 
feeds  to  make  weight.  Many  vital  weed 
seeds  are  found,  and  in  one  feed  there 
was  over  6l/>  per  cent  of  sand.  It  was 
not  claimed  that  this  sand  was  added  as 
such,  but  it  probably  came  in  the  screen¬ 
ings.  It  is  much  cheaper  to  let  the 
stock  run  out  and  lick  up  sand  if  they 
want  it  rather  than  buy  it  at  the  rate 
of  $30  per  ton  ! 

Among  the  other  information  in  this 
bulletin  is  a  table  giving  the  weights  of 
one  quart  of  different  food  stuffs.  This 
may  be  useful  in  figuring  out  a  ration 
for  stock : 

Approximate  Weight  of  One  Quart. 

Lbs. 


High  Piuced  Horses. — Everywhere  the 
same  story  prevails  about  horses.  Consul 
Halstead  of  Birmingham,  England,  says : 
“The  change  from  the  horse  omnibus  to 
the  motor  bus  is  progressing  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  expected  in  six  month  there  will 
not  be  a  single  horse  omnibus  remaining 
on  the  streets  of  Birmingham.  The  horses 
are  being  sold  and,  what  might  seem  sur¬ 
prising,  are  bringing  good  prices,  some¬ 
times  as  high  as  $200,  while  the  average  is 
$143.  A  good  demand  for  horses  exists  at 
present,  there  being  somewhat  of  a  short¬ 
age  because  fewer  are  being  bred.  Breed¬ 
ers  have  felt  that  it  was  rather  risky,  in 
the  changing  conditions  of  transport,  to 
breed  many  horses,  with  a  resulting  short¬ 
age  in  young  stock  and  an  increase  in  the 
demand  and  prices  asked  for  older 
animals.” 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

GREAT  CROP  RESULTS 

"  Personally  I  believe  your  High  Grade  Potato 
has  NO  equal  ;  half  a  ton  to  the  acre  has  given  me 
more  potatoes  and  better  stock  than  three-fourths 
ten  of  same  analysis  of  any  other  make  used,”  said 
of  Martin's  by  an  expert  Now  York  Potato  Grower. 
(Name  furnished  on  application.)  Martin  Fertili¬ 
zers  lead  in  Crop  Production  and  Soil  Enrichment. 
Manufactured  chiefly  of  materials  from  our  own 
slaughterhouses  and  stockyards.  Quality  and  me¬ 
chanical  condition  guaranteed.  Responsible  agents 
wanted.  1>.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,  706  Penn 
Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


SWIKTE 


THE  BALDWIN  LAMP 

Projects  a  14-candlepower light 
150  feet.  Burns  Acetylene  gas. 
Weight,  6  07.;  height,  3k!  in. 
No  oil,  soot  or  glass.  Absolute¬ 
ly  safe  and  simple.  Fifty  hours’ 
light  costs  25a.  Ideal  for  night 
fishing,  trapping,  hunting  or 
for  work  about  the  farm  or 
machinery.  Useful  as  well  to 
replace  automobile  tires  in  the 
dark.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you  write  us  direct  and 
ask  for  catalogue  and  free  in¬ 
structive  booklet.  "  Knots  ami  How  to  Tie  Them  ” 
JOHN  SIMMONS  CO. 

150  l.eonaril  St.,  New  York  City 


PRICE 

5*1-00 


This  Engine  is  y3  Better 
•Than  Its  Rating 

More  actual  engine  for  your  money — extra  work¬ 
ing  power— a  reserve  strength  for  extra  loads— 
an  engine  that  does  the  job  and  does  not  get  stuck 
—these  are  some  of  the  features  that  make  our  en¬ 
gines  different  from  the  common  run.  Workman¬ 
ship  and  design,  too.  following  the  most  approved 
practice  for  highest  grade  engine  manufacturing, 
with  many  exclusive  features  added,  distinguish  the 

JACOBSON  GASOLINE  ENGINES 
HOPPER-COOLED  TYPE 

You  can  depend  upon  getting  fully  one-third 
more  working  power  than  in  other  engines  of 
equal  rating.  Simplicity,  too,  and  strength 
engine_  the  non-expert  can  run  without 
fear  of  breakdown. 

If  you  want  satisfactory,  depend¬ 
able  power  that 
will  run  day  in 
and  day  out  at 
lowest  known 
cost, 
write  for 
p  rices 
and  in- 
,f  or  m  a- 
Ition. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  D,  WARREN,  PA. 

‘The  GULF  STREAM 
LAND  OF 
MILD  WINTERS 

I’  II  \  Thousands  of  Acres— Rich,  Black 

1  Sandy  Loam  Soil;  Virgin  Farm 
hands,  fronting  on  the  ocean. 
”  Ample  monthly  rainfall. 
Nearby  markets.  -  Twelve 
hours  from  New  York. 
Low  priced  farming  lands.  Monthly  Excursions. 

Write  for  Free  Colored  Maps  and  Descriptive  Liter¬ 
ature.  Address  B.  E.  RICE,  Land  Agent,  Norfolk, 
Southern  R,  R.,  Dept.  D,  Norfolk,  Virginia, 


CAROLINA' 

A  O'T'  Thousanc 

LUao  1  fand/  L; 

Lands,  I 

COUNTRY 


Registered  Chester  white  pigs  for 

sale;  5  weeks  old.  WM.  C.  BATCHELOR,  Sterling,  Pa. 

0  1.  C.  S — Young  Sows  bred  for  March- April  farrow. 

«  Sept.  Pigs,  pairs,  no  akin.  Holstein  Hull  Calf,  sired  by 
Pontiac,  Burke  2d.  ^KKEl)  MCKKI,,  H.  .No.  1.  Monroe,  Mich. 

Rprluthirp  Fall  Pio-C-b°th  sex;  pairs  not  akin, 
UCI  no  II 1 1  0  1  ul  I  r  i&O  containiugbloodof  notedwin- 
ners;  at  farmers’  prices.  J.  I.  Hereter,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

OHELD0N  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
v  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BAUNKS.  Oxford,  N.  V. 

Chpqfpr  WHMoc- 1 Thoroughbred  Sows, bred  to 
WIIBSICI  milled  registered  boar  for  April  far¬ 
row,  $22  each  -.  weigli  over  150  lbs.  Sow  pigs,  3  months 
old,$6each;  Boar  pigs. 3  months  old,  $5  each;  Trios 
3  months  oid,  $15.  VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale,  N.  Y. 

HOGS  and  POULTRYi'TES/iS 

ner  Dndt  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains.  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Tobuso,  Licking  County,  Ohio] 

Registered  Berkshires  at  Farmers’  Prices 

Descendants  of  Masterpiece  and  Premier  Long¬ 
fellow  and  from  prize-winning  dams.  Either  sex, 
any  age  from  young  pigs  to  boars  ready  for  service, 
or  sows  with  pigs.  •  Every  animal  guaranteed. 
McLKNNAN  farm  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

Has  bred  more  high-class  hogs  than  any  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Have  sows  bred  for  Spring  iitters  and  some 
Summer  farrowed  sow  pigs  that  are  right  to  lie  bred 
for  next  Summer  farrow.  Write  me.  Address, 
J.  E.  WATSON,  PROP,,  MARBLEDALE,  CONN. 

Reg,  P,  Chinas.  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains:  aii  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
—  — .  Pups, Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 

prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ereildouu,  Pa. 

Homestead  Herd  Duroc- Jersey  Red  Swine 

The  kind  that  will  grow.  improve  your 
stock  and  do  you  good.  Spring  Gilts,  bred, 
$35.00  each.  Service  Boars,  $25.00  each. 
Younger  stock  and  pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

R.  W.  McALLEN  -  F’annetlsburg,  Pa. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  ai  HIGHWOOD 

We  have  for  sale  service  hoars,  brood  sows  and 
pigs,  all  ages.  These  are  sired  by  Berry-ton  Duke’s 
Model,  the  boar  that  headed  the  first  prize  herd  at 
the  Royal  in  1909;  Highwood  Duke  75th,  a  half- 
brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  boar,  at  the  last  In¬ 
ternational,  and  other  boars  of  equal  merit. 

D.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  PAYING  FARMS 

are  in 

SOUTHSIDE  VIRGINIA 

\\  here  lands  are  level  as  the  prairie; 
climate  so  mild  roses  bloom  in  December. 
Rainfall  abundant.  A  natural  truck  gar¬ 
den  and  corn  belt.  The  coming  Alfalfa 
region  of  America,  giving  annual  net  profit 
of  double  the  cost  of  the  land. 

Low  rates  by  water  and  rail  to  30  million 
consumers  in  a  day’s  shipment.  Where 
increase  of  money  and  comfort  go  hand-in- 
hand.  Write  to-day  for  Real  Estate  Herald 
No.  20  with  map  and  full  account,  and 
descriptions  of  farms  for  sale. 

PYLE  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  E,  Petersburg,  Va 


OLUN5’ JERSEY  RED 

-the  best 
pi  a  % 
bred 


Fattens  quickest  at  least  cost. 
Healthy,  prolific,  small-boned, 
long  bodied  —  meat  unsur¬ 
passed.  The  “perfect  profit 
New  catalog  FKKE.  . 
9  S  )  > 


375  lbs.  in 
9  months! 


DERCHERON  STALLIONS,  with  quality  guaranteed,  at 
'  farmer’s  prices.  BONNY  BROOK  FARM,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale — Shetland  and  Welsh  Ponies 

spotted  and  solid  colors.  All  ages.  Snitable  for 
Christmas  presents.  Nothing  so  much  appreciated. 

SHERMAN  SANFORD  ■  Seymour,  Conn. 

STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per- 
cheron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.Green,MiddIefieId,0. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &Warren 

Adirondack  Farms, 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  greatest  Breeding 
Establishment  in  the  East. 
Champion  Stud  of  Perch- 
eron  and  Belgian  Stallions 
and  Mares. 

Catalogue  C  if  interested 

_ 3crchcron 

Belgian  and  Hackney  Stallions  and  Mares 

Your  pick  of  my  sale  Stallions  for $1,000.00.  New  ship¬ 
ment  arrives  the  first  of  the  year.  Big  ton  boys, 
lots  of  bone,  quality  and  action;  the  kind  that  will 
look  good  to  you.  Come  and  see  them  ;  you  caD’t 
beat  it  in  America.  Book  what  my  horses  did  at 
Wheeling,  our  State  fair.  Everything  in  Hackneys. 
Six  prizes  on  Belgians;  four  of  the  six  were  first 
prizes.  Percheron  won  almost  everything  in  three- 
year-old  stallions  and  over;  first  prize  under  three, 
first  and  second  prizes,  second  on  mare,  first  and 
second  on  young  mares.  Stallion  and  four  of  hi3 
gets,  first  prize.  Mare  and  two  of  her  get.  first  and 
second  prizes.  Stud  group,  consisting  of  stallion 
and  four  mares,  first  prize.  Five  best  stallion,  first 
prize.  Champion  Stallion,  Reserved  Champion  Stal¬ 
lion.  Reserved  Champion  Mare.  Doesn't  this  look 
like  I  have  the  goods  in  both  Imported  and  Ameri¬ 
can-bred  stock  from  weanlings  up.  My  new  ship¬ 
ment  is  the  best  I  have  ever  had.  Be  sure  and  come 
and  see  them  or  write  DR.  OTIS  M.  TREVEY,  LOCUST 
GROVE  FARM,  M0UNDSV1LLE,  W.  VA.  Moundsville  is 
only  11  miles  south  of  Wheeling,  has  trains,  each 
way,  8  times  a  day  on  the  B.  &  O..  and  O.  R.  street 
cars  every  30  minutes  to  Wheeling,  where  you  can 
get  the  W.  &  Lake  Erie  and  Pennsylvania  lines. 
Don’t  forget  where  you  find  your  money’s  worth. 
Como  early  and  get  your  choice. 


■pleasant,  permanent  and  profitable  agency 
Iwork?  We  offer  a  position  as  exclusive  dls- 
Itributlng  salesman  either  all  or  spare  time 
Ifor  the  Automatic  Combination  Tool,  a  Fence 
IBtillders  Device.Post  Puller,  Llftingand  Pull- 
ling  Jack,  Wire  Stretcher.Wrench,  etc.  Used 
Iby  Contractors, Teamsters, Farm  era, Factories 
land  others.  Wei  ghs  24  1  bs.  ,1 1  f ts  or  pu  Us  3  tons. 
■  Write  for  offer  and  county  desired. 
■AUTOMATIC  JACK  CO.,  Box  296,  lBloomfleM,  Ind. 


CATTLE 


YMEN 


Your  name  on  a  postal  card 
will  bring  information  about 

THE  WONDERFUL 

GUERNSEY 


COW 


Write  :  : 


The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Chib 

Box  Y  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


EAST  RIVER  HOLSTEINS 

_ .  . . FOR  SALE . .  . _ 

70  Cows,  grade  Holstein,  due  to  calve  soon.  The  kind 
that  fill  the  pail.  1  0  Registered  2  and  3  year  old  Hallers 
bred  to  good  sires.  10  Registered  Bulls  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice,  with  extra  good  breeding.  1 0  Registered  Bull 
I  Calves.  Most  of  these  bulls  have  good  A.  R.  O.  Dams, 
and  large  record  sires. 


BELL  PHONE 
311-F-5 


JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 
Dept.  R,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

60  Extra  Fine,  Large,  Heavy  Milking  Cows 

All  young,  nicely  marked  and  due 
to  freshen  within  sixty  days. 

IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD  ONES  COME  AND  SEE  THESE  COWS 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Cp-TT -ZY-Xj-X-T 

For  Sale — JERSEY  BULL  CALF— Dropped  Nov.  29,  1912; 

Dam's  record,  12,840  lbs.  milk,  testing 803  lbs.  butter! 
Dam  of  Sire  has  record  of  9744  lbs  milk,  testing  655 
lbs.  butter.  Can  you  buy  anything  better  ?  For  des¬ 
cription  and  price,  address,  E  W.  Mosher,  Aurora,  H.  Y. 

For  Sale 

Registered  Holstein  Male  Galt 

Choicely  bred,  fine  individual,  attractively  marked. 
$25— with  all  papers. 

Also  choice  young  cows  at  reasonable  prices. 

HILLHURST  FARM.  F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

Breed  Up— Not  DownTo'r’o.“'"i««™,~ 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  K.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

If  You  Want  Guernseys  ^Whthe®Ew*Ym 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Box 36.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Ontario  Segis  Burke“sH6°‘teT;b  showy 

markings;  rich  breeding;  fine  individual.  Price,  $75. 
Send  for  pedigree,  etc.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS — Farmer’s  prices;  from  excellent 
u  dams  and  sires.  Send  for  price  list.  Some  choice 
heifers,  too.  W.  R.  DUNLOP,  R.  F.  D.  No.  B,  Auborn,  N.  Y. 

Holsiein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  f °0rrS,sVe^ul 

offer,  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenanpo,  N.  Y. 

SPOT  GASH  FOR  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Will  pay  spot  cash  for  registered  Bull  and  Heifer 
Calves.  State  number  of  calves,  ages,  sex,  breed¬ 
ing,  and  lowest  immediate  spot  cash  price. 
Address,  M.  R.,  care  Rural  New  -  Yorker 

HAVE  SEVERAL  THOROUGHBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  YEARLING  BULLS 

for  sale  cheap  at  farmer's  prices.  All  well  grown, 
ready  for  immediate  service,  perfectly  marked,  well 
bred  ami  guaranteed  right  in  every  particular 
V.  B.  McLKNNAN,  ■  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

'TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIA- 

*  TION,  Box  B,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. — Breeders 
of  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 

AYRSHIRES’FOR  SALE 

Three  choice  young  Cows;  alsoCalves.  Prices  right. 
Dorset  Rams  for  sale.  J.  A.  DOREMUS,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

Milk  Prndllflftrs  for  New  York  City  market 
XHUtV  t  1  UUUuGl o  desiring  information  how  to 

form  brandies  of  the  Dairymen  s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary,  Albert  Manning  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


Dogs  and  Ferrets 


Collie  Pups  NELlonN  sh'''g?ori°.gc1,’,I0rl 

FERRETS  FOR  SALEiSIr 

catalogue  and  priee  list.  KEEFER  BROS..  Greenwich.  0. 

3  Trained  Ferrets  for  Sale 

$3.00  each.  THEO.  BARON.  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Montague,  Mich. 

Seotch.  COLiLiIE  DOG 

Handsome,  good  type,  tawny  yearling.  Eagtr  to 
drive  cattle,  but  untrained.  Purebred  but  not  eligi¬ 
ble  to  registry.  He  is  good  tempered,  in  perfect 
health  and  house  broken.  I  must  sell  as  I  have  no 
place  for  him.  Price.  $25.  C.  B.  LOOMIS,  Beltvile,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

.  Choose  Holsteins  and  you  have  cattle  worth  owning. 
They  hold  all  milk  and  butter  records.  Their  milk  is  of 
excellent  quality.  The  small  and  uniform  size  of  the  fat 
globules  makes  it  exceptionally  digestible  and  prevents 
the  rapid  rising  of  cream.  No  other  milk  ships  so  well.  As 
the  milk  is  of  more  even  quality  throughout,  it  appears 
less  rich  than  milk  upon  which  the  cream  quickly  rises. 

Holsteins  are  the  largest,  strongest  and  most  profitable 
of  dairy  cattle. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS'N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sec  y.  Box  105.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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IS  THE  GREATEST  FEED  FOR  CATTLE, 
HORSES  AND  PIGS  EVER  MADE! 

For  nearly  20  years  the  great  dairymen  of  Europe  and 
Canada  have  secured  first  prizes  for  cows,  milk,  butter  and 
cheese  because  their  cows  were  fed  V\Q\^VV,^ 

This  meal  increases  the  flow  of  milk,  *  ***» ^ 

raises  the  quality  of  both  milk  and  cream  that  makes  rich- 
flavored  cheese  and  butter.  Leading  world  dairy  experts 
prove  this.  ¥  Oa\  keeps  your  cows 

healthy  winter  an  iPt  ■  ,  NS*.  *  ar>d  summer,  and 

keeps  their  di-  ^  gestive  organs  in 

perfect  condition. 

TRUCK,  TEAM,  FARM  AND  LIVERY  HORSE 

owners  find  this  an  ideal  feed,  as  for  years  it  has  been  fed 
to  thousands  of  prize  winning  work  horses,  colts,  brood 
mares,  hunters  and  ponies  in  England  and  Canada. 

It  absolutely  eradicates  worms. 

One  trucking  Jinn  in  London  bought  1000  tons  at  one  time  for 
their  15,000  horses.  Veterinaries  endorse  it. 


For  sheep,  lambs,  pigs  and  poultry,  brings  results  that  make 
your  small  investment  in  this  meal  pay  large  dividends. 

In  order  to  introduce  this  meal  we  offer  to  ship  even  single 
bag  lots.  You  can  buy  a  single  bag  of  100  lbs. ;  or  a  ton,  or 
a  carload.  Just  as  quickly  as  possible,  we  shall  arrange  so 
that  you  can  purchase  it  of  your  own  regular  grain  dealer. 

Write  to-day  to  our  Boston  office  for  free  booklet  giving 
the  whole  story,  with  introductory  price,  etc. 

THE  MOLASSINE  CO.,  Ltd.,  London,  England. 

Sole  United  States  Distributors 

L.  C.  PRIME  CO.,  326  Board  of  Trade  Building. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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FARM  ENGINEERING  NOTES. 
Building  Dirt  Dam. 

I  wish  to  add  to  J.  A.’s  question  about 
dam,  page  18.  I  began  building  dams  at 
the  age  of  eight  years ;  later  in  life  I 
worked  some  time  with  a  large  contractor 
and  learned  many  things  about  dam  build¬ 
ing  to  add  to  my  experience  gained  while 
a  boy.  If  J.  A.  builds  his  dam  right  and 
well  (not  necessarily  expensive),  he  will 
have  something  which  will  give  him  pleas¬ 
ure  as  long  as  he  lives.  If  he  “builds  not 
well’’  he  will  have  in  the  dam  a  source  of 
trouble  and  regret,  and  his  sons,  if  he  has 
any,  will  some  day  have  to  cart  out  the 
dirt  he  drew  in. 

In  building  a  dam  of  the  kind  he  wants, 
I  should  avoid  the  use  of  stones,  especially 
large  ones,  also  of  gravel,  and  cannot  see 
the  benefit  of  logs.  Logs  will  rot  in  time, 
if  they  do  not  give  way  in  a  very  short 
time.  An  entire  earth  dam  is  easy  of  con¬ 
struction  and  if  well  built  is  quite  as 
tight  and  durable  as  a  concrete  dam.  After 
J.  A.  has  located  the  place  where  the  dam 
is  to  be  built,  which  should  be  a  point 
where  the  banks  of  the  creek  are  steepest 
and  where  the  creek  is  narrowest,  try  to 
select,  if  possible,  a  place  where  the  creek 
bottom  is  as  free  from  stones  and  gravel 
as  may  be.  Dig  a  straight  ditch  across  the 
stream  from  bank  to  bank,  two  feet  wide, 
and  if  possible  get  down  to  subsoil.  Fill 
this  ditch  with  a  good  “puddle” ;  this  is 
done  by  dumping  in  clay,  which  should  be 
free  from  stones,  and  which  is  kept  well 
wetted  and  worked  with  a  spade  until  it  is 
like  soft  putty.  Put  on  a  pair  of  rubber 
boots  and  get  right  in.  Now  provide  a 
portable  sluice,  which  may  be  made  from 
boards,  large  enough  to  carry  the  water 
while  the  dam  is  being  built.  When  the 


ditch  is  puddled  full  you  may  begin  haul¬ 
ing  in  dirt,  dumping  on  both  sides  of  the 
filled  ditch.  The  ditch  is  the  foundation 
of  the  core,  and  should  be  carried  straight 
to  the  water  level.  Keep  the  dirt  on  each 
side  slightly  higher  than  the  core  as  you 
build,  and  puddle  as  you  go,  keeping  the 
lines  of  core  perpendicular.  Start  your 
dam  wide  enough  so  the  sides  will  not 
be  too  steep.  If  the  dam  is  to  be  six  feet 
high  I  should  advise  starting  the  founda¬ 
tion  at  least  12  feet  across  at  the  base, 
and  narrowing  to  about  four  feet  at  water 
level.  Move  your  board  sluice  from  point 
to  point  as  you  build,  and  when  you  have 
reached  water  level,  i.  e.,  as  high  as  you 
wish  the  water  to  stand  in  pond,  build  the 
overflow.  This  should  be,  if  possible,  in 
the  bank  around  the  end  of  the  dam,  mak¬ 
ing  a  ditch  wide  enough  to  carry  the  water 
at  high  water  time  (better  twice  too  large 
than  one-fourth  too  .small). 

At  a  point  probably  opposite  the  dam 
pave  the  ditch  for  a  space  of  four  or  five 
feet  with  heavy  stones ;  fit  them  closely 
and  do  not  have  the  tops  above  the  water 
level  of  your  dam.  Deepen  the  ditch  above 
the  paved  overflow  at  least  a  foot  below 
water  level.  It  is  not  necessary  to  carry 
the  core  above  water  level,  but  the  dam 
should  be  at  least  18  inches  higher  than 
there  is  any  possibility  of  the  water  ever 
reaching.  I  should  not  build  a  dam  of 
this  sort  without  a  drainage  pipe.  If  one 
is  to  be  put  in  a  cast-iron  pipe  is  probably 
the  cheaper  and  most  durable;  it  should  of 
course  be  placed  at  the  lowest  point,  and 
if  large  enough  will  take  care  of  the  water 
while  you  are  building  the  dam.  The 
upper  end  of  pipe  should  be  securely  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  moderately  fine  screen  made 
of  heavy  copper  wire.  If  muskrats  are  to 
be  found  in  your  section  you  will  save 
time  and  future  trouble  by  paving  the  face 
of  your  dam  as  you  build.  Early  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring  get  some  live  willow  whips 
and  stick  them  in  the  top  of  the  dam  ;  they 
will  take  root  and  grow,  and  your  dam  is 
a  permanent  institution.  In  the  cut  a  is 
lower  side  of  dam  ;  b  creek  bottom  ;  c  over¬ 
flow.  In  the  end  view  of  section  of  dam, 
1,  face  of  dam ;  2,  water  level ;  3,  top ; 
4,  end  of  earth  work;  5,  puddled  core;  6, 
bottom  of  creek.  a.  j.  hill. 


Parcels  Post  Advertising. 

With  the  new  year  of  1913  comes  parcels 
post,  and  of  course  like  any  new  thing 
everyone  wants  to  try  it.  Some  sent  things 
for  fun,  some  for  gifts,  but  the  farmers 
will  try  their  hand  at  bringing  the  city 
consumer  and  the  producing  farmer  nearer 
together,  and  eliminate  the  middleman. 


One  of  the  Cleveland  papers  gave  a  chance 
for  free  advertising  to  producers,  for  six 
days.  We  thought  we  would  give  it  a  trial, 
and  sent  in  an  advertisement  for  maple 
sugar,  maple  cream  and  hickorynut  fudge. 
In  the  next  mail  that  reaches  us  came 
an  order  for  50  cents  worth  of  hickorynut 
fudge,  money  with  order,  and  inquiries 
for  prices  on  the  other  articles  advertised. 
Still  they  come,  three  orders  in  today's 
mail,  but  only  one  of  them  forwarded 
cash.  I  do  not  like  to  distrust  people,  but 
think  the  cash  will  have  to  be  forthcoming 
before  any  orders  are  filled. 

Here's  one  a  little  out  of  order :  “Single 
man,  40,  wants  situation  on  a  farm  raising 
poultry ;  will  take  half  profit.  I  do  not 
smoke,  chew  or  drink.”  We  are  not  in 
that  line  of  business ;  that  is,  to  find  po¬ 
sitions  for  people,  but  will  pass  it  on. 
Whether  it  amounts  to  anything  or  not  we 
thought  we  would  try  advertising — that's 
the  only  way  to  let  people  know  what  you 
have  to  sell.  Another  good  way  to  adver¬ 
tise  is  to  have  a  small  blackboard  on  a 
post  near  the  road  and  write  on  it  the 
articles  you  have  to  sell.  It  remains  yet 
to  be  seen  how  much  benefit  is  derived 
from  the  parcels  post,  but  the  new  business 
has  started  out  with  a  rush.  B.  M.  s. 

Ohardon,  Ohio. 


Cement  Apple  Storage. 

Could  you  give  a  description  of  the  ce¬ 
ment  storage  for  apples  mentioned  in  John 
Gould's  article  on  North  Carolina  Apple 
Growing  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  December  28, 
1912?  j.  d. 

New  York. 

The  apple  storage  “cavern”  mentioned  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  built  in  North  Carolina  the 
past  season,  is  no  more  than  a  basement 
for  any  building,  except  in  its  construction 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  apple  keeping. 
This  cement  storage  30x60  feet,  with  14- 
feet  walls,  was  built  into  the  north  side 
of  a  very  steep  side  hill,  so  that  the 
apples,  or  other  produce,  could  be  driven 
on  its  upper  side  and  unloaded  onto  the 
elevator,  and  a  road  on  the  lower  side, 
makes  the  reloading  as  easy.  This  struc¬ 
ture  faces  the  north  and  is  in  a  grove  of 
oak  trees.  The  walls  are  double,  actually 
being  two  walls  each  eight  inches  thick, 
making  a  20-inch  wall.  A  “core”  was  used 
in  building  four  inches  in  thickness,  10  feet 
long,  and  four  wide,  which  was  placed 
as  a  divider  as  the  walls  were  built.  These 
cores  did  not  meet,  but  a  space  of  a  foot 
was  left  between  the  ends,  where  the  two 
walls  were  tied  together  as  they  were  being 
built.  These  cores  were  slightly  narrower 
at  the  lower  edge,  so  that  they  could  be 
readily  lifted  up  for  the  next  course  of 
cement.  The  walls  were  constructed  of 
coarse  sand,  and  rock  broken  up  to  hen-egg 
size.  When  the  walls  were  up  this  space 
between  the  walls  was  sealed  at  the  top 
so  that  the  air  would  be  imprisoned  and 
become  sealed  or  dead  air.  Sills  were  laid 
on  the  top  of  the  walls,  joists  2x8  put  on 
and  ceiled  underside.  The  spaces  overhead 
between  the  joists  were  filled  with  packed 
sawdust,  a  floor  laid  over  and  then  the 
whole  upper  surface  covered  with  a  coating 
of  cement  2%  inches  thick. 

On  the  north,  or  exposed  side  of  the 
storage,  is  the  door  5x7  feet,  and  on  each 
side  of  this  door,  within  a  foot  of  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  is  a  window  14x18  inches,  the  sash 
hung  on  hinges,  so  as  to  be  opened  or 
closed  much  or  little  as  wanted  for  ven¬ 
tilation.  Under  the  floor  are  two  air  con¬ 
duits  commencing  at  the  two  far  corners, 
and  uniting  near  the  door,  going  out  as 
one  conduit  under  the  wall,  and  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  20  feet  from  the  building,  making 
a  sharp  up-grade  to  their  terminals  within 
the  storage  room.  As  the  floor  of  the 
“cavern”  turned  out  to  be  stone  before  fin¬ 
ished,  a  cement  floor  was  not  needed.  Up 
to  date  the  ventilation  has  been  ample,  and 
the  refrigeration  sufficiently  low  to  obviate 
the  use  of  artificial  cold  and  has  been  sur¬ 
prisingly  uniform  in  temperature,  whatever 
the  outside  influence.  The  building  of  this 
cavern  and  the  storage  therein  of  about 
3,000  boxes  of  apples  has  been  watched 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  by  not  only 
the  apple  men  of  that  section,  but  the  buy¬ 
ers  and  dealers  who,  up  to  date,  have  no 
criticisms  to  make.  john  gould. 


.  Tanning. 

Clean  off  all  the  fat,  then  wash  in  warm 
(not  hot)  suds  and  rinse.  Then  take  four 
ounces  of  alum,  four  ounces  of  salt,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  borax ;  pour  on  them 
one  quart  of  boiling  water.  When  cool 
enougli  to  put  in  the  hand  add  enough  rye 
meal  to  make  a  paste,  spread  it  all  over 
the  skin  side,  fold  together  and  put  where 
it  will  have  the  air  for  two  weeks.  Then 
scrape  it  off  with  a  dull  knife,  rub  the 
skin  with  anything  that  has  a  smooth 
round  end  till  soft.  If  you  wash  it  use 
clean  water  first,  as  the  alum  will  set  the 
dirt  on  the  wool.  The  above  is  enough 
for  a  large  sheep  skin.  l.  s.  l. 


CAVE  25  TO  50  PER  CENT.  ON  HARNESS.  Buy  direct 
u  from  factory  No  traveling  men.  Get  our  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Cast  iron  contract  given  on  all 
work.  Read  what  our  Grange  say  of  ns. 

BROWN,  WHITTEN  &  CO.,  Fine  Bush,N.Y. 


RAW  GROUND  LIME 

For  use  in  stable  gutters  as  an  absorbent. 

F.  E.  CONLEY  STONE  CO.,  Dept.  L,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Strong, 
Serviceable,  Safe. 

THE  most  reliable  lantern  for  farm  use 
is  the  RAYO.  It  is  made  of  best  ma¬ 
terial,  so  that  it  is  strong  and  durable 
without  being  heavy  and  awkward. 

It  gives  a  clear,  strong  light.  Is  easy  to  light  and  rewick. 
It  won’t  blow  out,  won’t  leak,  and  won’t  smoke.  It  is 
an  expert-made  lantern.  Made  in  various  sizes  and 
styles.  There  is  a  RAYO  for  every  requirement. 

At  Dealers  Everywhere 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


Albany 

Buffalo 


Boston 

New  York 
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CHURNING  QUESTION’S. 

I  have  been  churning  for  several  years, 
and  never  had  to  churn  over  an  hour.  But 
this  time  have  churned  for  five  hours  and 
have  not  got  butter  as  yet.  It  froths  up 
to  the  top  of  churn.  I  let  it  settle,  and 
when  it  went  down  started  it  again  ;  would 
froth  up  again.  Would  it  froth  by  churn¬ 
ing  fast?  I  had  cream  thick  and  warm. 
Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  this? 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.  E.  c. 

There  are  so  many  causes  that  affect 
the  churning  of  cream  that  it  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  sometimes  to  locate  the  right 
one.  Too  much  cream  in  the  churn  will 
sometimes  swell  so  that  the  churn  is 
nearly  full  and  concussion  ceases.  In 
this  case  the  remedy  is  obvious ;  rlividq 
your  cream.  A  thin  cream,  especially 
when  the  temperature  is  low,  is  difficult 
to  churn.  On  the  other  hand,  cream 
may  be  so  rich  that  it  will  thicken  and 
"‘go  to  sleep”  m  the  churn.  All  that  is 
necessary  when  this  happens  is  to  add 
a  little  water  or  skim-milk  at  churning 
temperature.  Sometimes  a  handful  or 
two  of  salt  will  settle  frothy  cream.  In 
your  case  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  trouble  comes  from  some  gas-form¬ 
ing  bacteria  which  cause  the  cream  to 
thicken  before  it  is  ripe.  Some  of  these 
gas-forming  bacteria  work  at  a  low  tem¬ 
perature,  and  are  consequently  more 
active  in  Winter  than  the  lactic  acid 
ferment  which  causes  the  souring  or 
ripening  of  cream.  This  trouble  may 
be  overcome  by  pasteurizing  the  cream 
and  then  using  a  starter.  Heat  your 
cream  up  to  160°,  stirring  and  holding 
at  that  temperature  for  20  minutes.  Then 
cool  it  down  to  70°,  add  a  little  good 
clean  buttermilk  or  sour  skim-milk,  hold 
at  70°  for  24  hours,  or  until  a  pro¬ 
nounced  acid  taste  has  developed,  when 
it  should  be  ready  for  churning.  Half 
a  pint  of  starter  will  be  sufficient  for  a 
gallon  of  cream.  If  your  butter  fails  to 
come  at  the  ordinary  Winter  churning 
point  (64  )  try  a  little  higher  tempera¬ 
ture.  _ c.  s.  M. 

Dairy  Ration  Wanted. 

Will  you  balance  a  ration  for  my  milch 
cows  averaging  from  900  to  1200  pounds  in 
weight,  all  heavy  milkers,  some  dry,  some 
new  milch  ?  I  have  for  roughage  good  sil¬ 
age  morning  and  night,  corn  stover  cut 
tine;  for  noon  later  on  will  use  mixed 
hay.  For  grain  I  have  400  bushels  of 
corn  on  the  cob,  have  no  She  Her,  but  have 
a  feed  mill  to  grind  corn  and  cobs  and 
small  grain  ;  would  like  to  use  part  cob 
meal.  I  can  buy  oats  for  45  cents  a 
bushel :  cotton-seed  $1.55;  old  process  oil 
meal.  .>2.  Would  like  to  use  little  oil  meal 
Please  state  what  kind  and  what  propor¬ 
tions  of  grain  I  should  feed  for  best  re¬ 
sults.  P.  j.  c- 

Connecticut. 

For  the  fresh  cows  a  mixture  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  three  or  four  pounds  corn  and 
cob  meal,  three  pounds  cotton-seed  meal 
and  one  pound  oil  meal  will  give  good 
results.  Feed  no  cotton-seed  meal  to  dry 
cows,  nor  for  two  weeks  after  freshening. 

I  or  dry  cow's  a  mixture  of  two  parts  each 
of  corn  and  cob  meal  and  ground  oats,  or 
bran,  preferably  bran,  and  one  part  oil  meal 
will  be  excellent.  If  the  cows  are  in  good 
condition  two  to  four  pounds  a  day  should 
suffice ;  just  enough  to  keep  them  sleek 
and  gaining  a  little  in  flesh.  c.  l.  m. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  eighth  w'eek  of  the  contest  shows 
a  further  drop  in  egg  production  of  24 
eggs  ;  the  number  laid  this  week  being  083 
as  against  712  last  w'eek.  and  705  the  week 
before.  Old  breeders  have  learned  that 
<i  hen  is  not  a  machine.  You  cannot  put 
in  so  much  feed  of  certain  kinds,  and 

draw  out  so  many  eggs  day  after  day. 
Ihere  are  certain  things  about  egg  produc¬ 
tion  that  no  man  has  yet  found  out.  For 
instance,  why  does  one  hen  lay  200  eggs 
in  a  year,  and  her  own  sister, — with  just 
as  many  egg  germs  in  her  ovaries, — lay 
only  40  or  50,  or  perhaps  never  lays  an 
egg?  What  is  lacking  in  the  one  case,  that 
is  present  in  the  other?  It  is  not  the 

food,  for  both  are  fed  alike.  I  do  not 

mean  to  assert  that  man  cannot  increase 
or  diminish  the  number  of  eggs  that  a 
flock  would  lay ;  for  he  can  almost — or 
ouite — shut  off  egg  production  entirely,  by 
feeding  only  enough  to  maintain  animal 
heat  and  life,  or  by  failing  to  furnish 

necessary  ingredients.  But  even  then  iv 
hen  may,  and  sometimes  will,  take  the 
material  to  furnish  eggs  from  the  tissues 
of  her  own  body  and  get  exceedingly  thin 
in  flesh  as  the  result.  And  conversely 
she  can  stop  egg  production  whenever  she 
chooses ;  absorbing  into  her  system,  or  at 
least  stopping  the  further  development  of 
the  growing  yolks.  These  reflections  are 
caused  by  the  variations  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion  recorded  above. 

White  Leghorns  do  not  make  the  highest 
record  this  week;  that  honor  is  taken  by 
the  Buff  Leghorns  of  Geo.  H.  Schmitz; 
his  pen  of  pullets  laying  21  eggs  during 
the  week.  Four  other  breeds  tie  for 
second  place,  with  scores  of  20  eggs  each. 
Alley  are  the  White  Leghorns  of  Edward 
Lam  ;  the  Rose  Comb  It.  I.  Reds  from  Glen 
View  Poultry  Farm;  the  Single  Comb  R. 
*•  Rods  of  Geo.  P.  Dearborn,  and  the 
VVhite  Wyandottes  of  E.  II.  Pohle.  The 
White  Leghorns  of  Braeside  Poultry  Farm 
come  next  with  a  score  of  19,  which  is  also 
tied  by  the  Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds  from 

xt  ,  A*  Fritchey  with  the  same  score. 

No  bird  of  the  whole  500  laid  every  day 
this  week,  and  only  five  birds  laid  six 
eggs  each  during  the  week ;  21  pens  did 
P™duce  an  egg  this — the  eighth  week. 

1  he  088  eggs  laid  this  week  is  only  19.(1% 
°i  fhe  P°ssil)le  total.  At  home  my  pen 
of  60  White  Leghorns  laid  199.  or  47.3% 
of  the  possible  total.  The  43  pens  of 
VVhite  Leghorns  at  the  College  laid  276 


eggs,  or  IS. 3%  of  the  possible  total.  This 
is  not  because  my  pen  is  better  housed  or 
more  scientifically  fed,  for  it  Is  neither ; 
it  is  only  stated  as  an  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  some  as  yet  undis¬ 
covered  cause  which  makes  for  good  or 
poor  laying. 

The  two  pens  of  English  White  Leg¬ 
horns  still  lead  all  the  rest  in  the  total 
number  of  eggs  laid,  Mr.  Barron’s  pen 
being  at  the  top  with  a  total  of  170,  and 
Edward  Cam’s  next  with  a  score  of  160. 
Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  third  with  a  record 
of  132,  and  the  Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds 
from  Glen  View  Poultry  Farm  are  fourth 
with  112  to  their  credit.  Burton  E. 
Moore’s  White  Leghorns  have  laid  109. 
and  Edward  Cam’s  White  Wyandottes, 
105;  and  Geo.  P.  Dearborn's  S.  C.  R.  I. 

Reds,  101  ;  E.  II.  Pohle’s  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  100.  The  above  are  the  only  pens 
which  have  reached  the  100  mark,  though 
Geo.  H.  Schmitz’s  Buff  Leghorns  and 
White  Acres  Poultry  Ranch  White  Orping¬ 
tons  are  not  far  behind,  as  each  has  a 

total  of  99.  The  amateur  poultryman  who 
has  good  success  with  his  fowls  for  a 

year  or  tw*>,  is  generally  pretty  well  satis¬ 
fied  that  he  has  mastered  the  poultry 
business ;  but  after  he  has  been  at  it  for 
40  years,  he  will  be  much  more  acutely 

conscious  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 

whole  lot  to  it  that  he  doesn't  know. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


■ - - — —  you  wrue  advertisers  mention  Thb 

ALFALFA  FOR  SALE  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 

Fifty  tons  of  first  and  twenty  tons  of  second  cutting  ,  square  dtal.  See  guarantee  editorial  page, 
of  the  finest  Alfalfa,  baled  and  ready  to  ship.  Just 
what  the  dairyman  must  feed  to  get  best  results. 

$20  per  ton,  F.  O.  B.  McLennan  Farm,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


iLlf  a-lf  a  Hay 

-...-IE18..  WONDERFUL,  MILK-PRODUCINQ  FEED. 

BRIDGE  &  SOUIER,  Pioneer  Shippers,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


Priees  for  fresh  cows  from  $50  to  $75 
at  sales;  cows  coming  in  next  Spring,  $30 
to  $50;  fat  cattle,  dressed.  10  to  12  cents; 
hogs,  dressed.  9%  to  10  cents ;  Spring 
lambs,  per  pound,  six  to  seven  cents ;  but¬ 
ter,  34  ;  eggs,  32  ;  potatoes,  60  to  70  ;  hay, 
$13  to  $15  a  ton.  Fruit  and  gardening 
crops  not  much  raised  except  for  own 
use-  w.  n.  c. 

Clinton.  O. 


I 


Turn  the  switch — the  light  blazes  out!  c!)eerfa1, 

53  homelike  illumma- 

T  costs  you  less  than  it  would  in  the  city,  to  get  this  safe,  clean,  f'on  f°r  Tour  house 
up-to-date  light.  Can  be  used  for  electric  irons,  I'ESTaEZ'ftl  ond  grounds,  from 
churns,  pumps,  and  a  dozen  other  labor  savers  for  driveway  to  barn. 

both  the  women  folks  and  the  man.  Adds  TWICE 
its  cost  to  the  value  of  your  property.  Cheaper  to 
operate  and  less  trouble  than  any  other  modern  system. 

Complete  outfits,  including  engine,  dynamo,  pwitch 
board,  storage  batteries,  etc.,  from  $250 
up.  Electrify  your  farm.  Write  us  at 
once  for  catalog.  Tell  us  size  of  your 
house  and  buildings  ;  we  will  send  you  a 
plan  with  detailed  costs,  without  charge 
or  obligation.  Send  for  this  TODAY. 

The  Dayton  Electrical  Manufacturing  Co. 

231  St.  Clair  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


VIEW  IN 
CANTERBURY 
SHAKERS’ 
DAIRY 
TWO  MEN 
Milk  40  Cows 
In  50  Minutes 


To  See  The  HINMAN  MILKER  At  Work  Is  To  Be  Convinced  Of  Its  Superiority. 

HINMAN  MILKER 


Every  new  farm  machine  meets  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  prejudice  because  there  are 
always  some  new  machines  of  any  type  that 
u  not;  give  satisfaction.  The  HINMAN  was 
the  first  practical  machine  placed  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  was  invented,  made  and  used  daily 
by  a  practical  dairyman  in  his  own  dairy  for 
a  year  before  it  was  placed  on  the  market. 
Wnde  important  improvements  have  been 
made,  the  first  machines  are  still  in  opera- 
tion,.  giving  absolute  satisfaction  and  im- 
condition  of  cows,  increasing 
the  now  of  milk  because  cows  like  the  uni¬ 
form  hand-like  action  of  the  HINMAN 
Over20, 000  cows  are  being  milked  daily  by 
the  HINMAN .  Thousands  of  machines  are 
m  operation  from  Maine  to  California. 


John  W.  Jones,  Morrisville,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

“/  have  used  the  HINMAN  for  over  3  years  in 
a  35  cow  dairy  of  thoroughbred  Hot  steins,  milking 
26  cows  on  an  average  of  from  45  to  50  minutes 
with  4  machines.  I  find  that  with  the  machine 
/  get  a  larger  flow  of  milk  than  by  hand  milking 

One-Piece  Tapered  Teat  Cup  produces  pres¬ 
sure  on  teats  exactly  like  hand  milking. 
Keeps  teats  in  normal  condition.— Easy  to 
clean,  The  Vacuum  Valve  Chamber,  being 
m  pail  coyer,  enables  the  operator  to  move 
the  machine  easily  and  change  pails  rapidly. 

Also  makes  pail  light. — Keeps  each  cow’s  milk  sepa¬ 
rate.  _  Each  machine  milks  one  cow  at  a  time.  Any 
machine  or  pail  can  be  changed  without  stoping  the 
others.  These  features  are  found  only  in  the  Henman. 


A  Vacuum  Valve  Chamber  That  Improves  Upon  Hand  Milking 


In  the  HINMAN,  vacuum  is  not  created  in  the  pail, 
but  by  the  use  of  the  HINMAN  Valve  Chamber, 
which  automaiically  controls  the  pressure  on  the  teats'. 
The  full  pressure  of  15  inches  is  applied  when  the 
machine  is  first  adjusted  to  the  cow;  as  soon  as  the 
milk  starts  freely,  the  pressure  gradually  decreases; 
when  milk  flow  slackens,  pressure  increases  to  normal 
of  15  inches.  Thus  the  maximum  milk  flow  is  main- 


Milics 
20,000  Cows 


tained  at  all  times.  Each  stroke  of  the  pump  operates 
this  valve  chamber,  producing  a  pressure  on  teats  A 
exactly  like  hand  milking.  All  pressure  on  teats  j 
is  intermittently  relieved  so  that  blood  circu-  ..••  R ,  ! 

lation  is  kept  normal.  1 

The  teat  cups  themselves  are  specially  designed  so  HENMAN 
that  pressure  on  teats  is  uniform.  These  cups  MILKING 

keep  out  all  dirt  and  absolutely  prevent  wet  MACHINE  CO., 

milking.  Oneida.  N.Y. 

We  want  to  send  you  a  Monthly  Bulletin  Free  and  give  Please  furnish  me 


you  Special  Information 
without  charge. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY. 
Cut  off  on  dotted  line. 

Fill  out  carefully 


special  information,  free 
of  charge,  without  obligation 
/'  to  me. 

I  milk - cows.  They  stand 

. in  row.  I  work . men. 

Takes . hours  to  milk. 


Name. 


4  Years  Success 


Address. 
R.  F.  D.  ...... 


....State. 
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USES  FOR  ENGINE  ON  POULTRY  FARM. 

“There  is  much  to  recommend  the 
‘old  style’  steam  engine,”  says  C.  W. 
Hall,  of  Columbiana  County,  Ohio.  “I 
put  my  engine  to  many  uses  which  would 
be  impossible  with  the  gasoline  engine. 
My  equipment,  which  consists  of  a  four- 
horse  engine  and  boiler,  cost  me  second 
hand  about  $100.  I  grind  feed,  saw 
wood  and  shell  my  corn  with  it,  and,  in 
addition  to  that,  cook  my  feed  for  my 
stock  and  poultry.  I  have  a  room  for 
sprouting  oats  for  my  poultry.  This,  on 
a  scale  which  I  practice  it,  is  only  possi¬ 
ble  with  a  steam  boiler.  My  room  is 
10  feet  square  and  eight  feet  in  height. 
I  have  a  rack  which  will  hold  75  trays 
three  feet  long,  one  foot  wide  and  two 
or  three  inches  deep.  I  have  these  filled 
with  oats  in  different  stages  of  germina¬ 
tion.  This  room  is  next  to  my  boiler, 
and  I  have  steam  pipes  running  into  it. 
They  keep  it  sufficiently  warm.  The 
walls  are  double  and  the  two  or  three 
inch  space  is  filled  with  slack  from  the 

coal  mine.  The  room  is  lined  with 
tarred  paper.  Any  farmer  or  poultry- 

man  can  duplicate  my  equipment  with¬ 
out  having  further  description.  I  have 
a  door  that  tightly'-  closes,  and  I  keep  the 
room  dark  The  expense  of  keeping  up 
the  fire  in  the  engine  is  comparatively 
nothing.  I  burn  slack,  which  costs  prac¬ 
tically  only  the  hauling  from  the  mine 
in  this,  a  coal  country.  If  the  fire  goes 


/<?  inches, . 'front  6  inches 

HANDY  POULTRY  HOPPER. 


out,  the  steam  boiler  will  hold  heat  over 
a  cold  night.  The  capacity  of  my  plant 
is  sufficient  to  supply  green  feed  for  a 
thousand  hens  and  the  expense  is  small 
compared  with  other  devices. 

“I  also  have  an  original  poultry  hop¬ 
per.  This  can  easily  be  made.  Any 

desired  length  can  be  chosen,  depending 
on  the  length  of  lumber  to  be  used.  It 
might  be  made  16  feet  long,  the  length 
of  mine.  The  back  should  be  18  inches 
in  height,  the  front  about  12  inches  in 
height.  It  should  be  12  inches  from 

front  to  back.  A  sloping  cover  from 
back  to  front  about  16  inches  wide 

can  be  hinged  to  the  back.  This  cover 
can  be  raised  so  that  feed  can  be  put 
in  the  hopper.  The  lower  half  of  the 
front  should  be  made  of  a  board  or 
boards,  and  the  upper  half  should  be 
made  with  slats  extending  up  and  down 
as  far  as  the  cover.-  I  have  a  little 

shelf  in  front  extending  upward  like  a 
“Y,”  and  this  catches  the  waste  that 
the  hens  make  while  feeding.  .  These 
slats  should  be  wide  enough  to  admit  the 
hen’s  head  readily.  I  consider  this 
hopper  easily  built,  efficient  and  econ¬ 
omical  and  sanitary. 

“I  have  my  box  divided  in  three  com¬ 
partments,  and  have  chosen  the  16-foot 
length,  as  it  will  accommodate  100 
pounds  each  of  bran  and  beef  scrap  and 
50  pounds  of  charcoal.” 

WALTER  JACK. 

Calf  from  Heifer;  Warts. 

We  have  a  heifer  to  freshen  in  a  week 
or  10  days ;  will  it  pay  to  raise  calf  to 
maturity?  We  have  heard  calf  will  not 
be  as  good  as  from  an  older  cow.  This 
heifer  has  bunches  on  legs  and  body  as 
large  as  the  palm  of  your  hand.  What 
are  they  and  can  you  tell  how  to  cure 
them?  They  do  not  seem  to  affect  health 
of  cow.  C.  s.  F. 

Ohio. 

You  do  not  state  age  of  heifer ;  but  it  is 
the  common  practice  to  raise  calves  from 
heifers,  and  you  will  be  perfectly  safe  in 
doing  so  if  the  heifer  is  from  a  cow  that 
was  a  good  profitable  milk  producer  and 
by  a  purebred  sire  from  a  cow  of  good 
producing  capacity.  If  the  sire  was  a  grade 
or  scrub  animal  the  calf  should  not  be 
raised,  and  that  is  equally  the  case  if  the 
dam  was  a  common  animal  and  not  a  great 


producer.  It  might  be  added  that  should 
the  heifer  in  question  prove  to  be  a  poor 
producer  the  calf  should  not  be  raised  to 
maturity.  We  suspect  that  the  growths 
are  warts ;  but  they  may  be  incurable  can¬ 
cerous  tumors.  Better  have  an  examina¬ 
tion  made  by  a  qualified  veterinarian. 

a.  s.  A. 


Tainted  Milk. 

What  is  the  cause  of  my  cow's  milk 
having  a  bad  smell  and  taste?  My  cow 
is  to  freshen  in  February.  Would  this 
make  the  milk  bad?  Is  there  any  other 
cause  it  could  come  from?  T.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

The  milk  of  a  cow  nearing  calving  often 
is  bitter  or  strong  tasting,  but  bad  odor 
usually  comes  from  taints  taken  in  by  the 
warm  milk,  in  a  dirty,  badly  ventilated 
stable,  at  milking  time.  Feeding  strong 
cabbage,  roots,  or  such  like  feed  just  before 
milking  also  tends  to  taint  milk.  The 
cow  should  be  “dried  off”  at  once;  as  a 
cow  should  have  six  weeks  of  rest  before 
calving.  a.  s.  a. 

Eczema. 

Enclosed  find  some  bunches  of  hair  taken 
from  my  colt ;  would  like  to  know  the 
cause  and  cure.  Colt  feels  well  and  eats 
all  right,  but  seems  to  want  to  rub ;  came 
home  from  pasture  all  covered  on  back  and 
hips  with  the  hair  all  bunches.  What 
shall  I  do  to  cure  it?  D.  A.  s. 

Connecticut. 

Eczema  is  present  and  the  cause  gener¬ 
ally  is  filthiness  of  the  skin,  overfeeding 
or  underfeeding,  or  presence  of  lice.  We 
did  not  find  lice  present  in  the  specimen 
sent  us ;  but  they  may  be  found  by  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  colt.  The  quickest  way  to  im¬ 
prove  matters  would  be  to  clip  the  colt, 
wash  affected  parts  and  then  blanket  the 
animal  in  a  box  stall.  If  you  do  not  care 
to  do  this  groom  the  animal  twice  daily 
until  skin  is  clean ;  then  groom  two  or 
three  times  a  week  and  keep  colt  out  of 
filth  and  dust.  Feed  well  on  oats,  bran, 
Alfalfa  or  mixed  clover  hay  and  roots  to 
encourage  improvement  of  bodily  condition, 
if  thin ;  reduce  the  feed  if  grain,  and  es¬ 
pecially  corn,  has  been  heavily  fed. 

A.  S.  A. 

Fistula. 

I  have  a  young  horse  with  a  bad  case 
of  fistula.  This  horse  is  five  years  old,  has 
had  this  sore  oh  the  shoulder  or  withers 
for  nine  months  or  over,  and  I  have  tried 
sevei-al  remedies  but  cannot  heal  it  over. 
It  was  much  worse,  and  badly  swollen, 
but  now  it  is  seemingly  nearly  well,  but 
always  runs,  and  will  not  heal  over.  The 
horse  eats  heartily  and  .does  not  seem  to 
suffer,  but  we  would  not  like  to  work  him 
in  this  condition.  Is  there  a  certain  rem¬ 
edy  for  that  disease,  as  there  are  many 
horses  hereabouts  affected?  Most  get  well, 
but  some  never ;  it  seems  every  one  here 
has  a  different  remedy  but  none  of  them 
will  cure  this  case.  g.  a.  k. 

Kentucky. 

Diseased  tissues  are  present  and  as  long 
as  they  are  there  the  discharge  of  pus  will 
continue.  In  such  cases  it  always  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  probe  to  determine  the 
direction  of  each  pipe  and  pocket  and  then 
to  lay  each  of  them  wide  open  with  a 
sharp  knife  to  insure  perfect  drainage.  At 
this  operation  all  diseased  tissues,  cartilage 
or  bone,  must  be  perfectly  removed.  The 
bleeding  will  not  be  dangerous  and  may  be 
readily  stopped  by  light  application  of  hot 
iron,  or  Monsell's  powder  or  solution.  The 
entire  wound  then  should  be  swabbed  with 
tincture  of  iodine  and  all  cavities  packed 
with  oakum  saturated  in  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  turpentine  and  raw  linseed 
oil.  Repeat  the  swabbing  with  iodine 
twice  a  week  and  on  all  other  days  renew 
the  medicated  oakum  dressing  after  wiping 
the  wound.  In  bad  cases  hypodermic  in¬ 
jections  of  polyvalent  bacteriu  are  also 
given  by  the  veterinarian.  a.  s.  a. 


Goitre. 

A  valuable  Scotch  collie  dog  one  year 

old  has  a  hard  lump  in  his  throat  about 
as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg.  When  first  I 
noticed  it  there  came  a  swelling  on  his  lip, 
then  in  a  few  days  the  swelling  seemed  to 
attack  his  throat.  The  lump  is  on  the 
outside  of  his  windpipe  just  between  the 
hide  and  the  windpipe.  He  seems  to  have 
some  pain,  and  lays  his  head  down  on  the 
floor  at  times.  His  appetite  is  good,  though 
he  does  not*  care  to  run  as  usual,  but  lies 
about  the  house.  What  is  the  trouble  with 
the  dog  and  what  can  I  do  for  it? 

New  York  u.  f. 

There  is  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
glands  and  an  abscess  may  form  and  have 
to  be  opened  for  evacuation  of  purulent 
serum.  Clip  off  the  hair  and  paint  the  en¬ 
largement  with  tincture  of  iodine  once 
daily.  Stop  using  iodine  tincture  for  a 
few  days,  should  the  skin  become  sore.  If 
the  swelling  softens  and  evidently  contains 
pus,  it  should  be  freely  opened  at  its  low¬ 
est  part,  the  fluid  squeezed  out,  the  cavity 
syringed  out  with  warm  water  and  then  a 
little  tincture  of  iodine  injected.  Do  not 
repeat  the  injection  of  iodine  tincture ;  but 
once  daily  squeeze  out  fluid  and  inject  per¬ 
oxide  of  hydrogen  until  pus  ceases  to  form. 

A.  s.  A. 
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YOU  GET  YOUR  PROFIT 

And  the  more  of  them  you  get  the  more  money  you  make 

These  two  milk  pails  show  the  actual  difference  in  profit  between 

feeding  any  ordinary  dairy  feed  and  feeding  LARRO  -FEED.  In  either  case  the 
cost  of  the  labor  is  the  same  and  the  cost  of  the  roughage  is  the  same. 

The  pail  at  the  left  shows  how  little  profit  there  is  left  for  you  after  you  have 

paid  for  the  labor,  hay  and  any  other  ordinary  dairy  feed  you  can  buy  or  mix  at  home. 

The  pail  at  the  right  shows  how  much  MORE  PROFIT  there  Is  left  for 

you  after  you  have  paid  for  the  labor,  hay  and  LARKO-FEED  even  tho’  this  high-producing 
feed  costs  you  a  trifle  more  than  the  ordinary  kind.  The  comparisons  we  show  in  the  two  pails 
are  based  upon  actual  results  reported  from  hundreds  of  dairymen  who  have  already  tried 
LARRO-FEED.  We  tell  you  frankly  that  LARKO-FEED  coBts  a  little  more  per  ton  than 
ordinary  feeds,  but  we  also  stand  ready  to  prove  to  you  at  our  risk  that  it  will  produce  enough 
more  milk  from  your  cows  to  offset  the  difference  in  cost  of  the  feeds  several  times  over. 
Based  on  results  LARRO-FEED  is  tho  CHEAPEST  feed  you  caa  buy  and  wo  will  prove 
it  in  your  own  dairy  or  no  pay. 


A  Ready  Ration 
for  Dairy  Cow*  v 

is  a  new  and  exceptionally  high-grade,  ready-mixed  ration, 

the  greatest  combination  of  feeds  ever  put  together  in  one  sack. 
Notice  jwhat  it  contains— Oottonsood  Meal.  Distillers*  Grains,  Gluten 
Feed,  Wheat  Bran,  Wheat  Middlings  and  Dried  Beet  Pnlp.  Every 
ingredient  a  milk  and  money  maker— so  why  shouldn’t  it 
produce  results  you  can't  get  with  any  other  feed?  It  con¬ 
tains  no  weed  seeds— oat  hulls— oat  clippings— screenings — 
mill  sweepings — com  cobs  or  other  adulterants.  It  is  an 
ION E ST  feed  from  top  to  bottom— guaranteed  ALWAYS 
THE  SAME— ALWAYS  GOOD.  Gives  you  MORE 
REAL  FEED  for  each  dollar  you  pay  than  yon  get 
in  any  other  dairy  ration. 


1(14) 

The  Only  Feed 
That’s  Guaranteed" 


***  jHUgrCO**  : 


Here  is  the  Proof 

Get  as  many  sacks  of  LiARRO-FEED  as 

you  need  from  your  dealer.  Feed  one  sack  (100  lbs.)  at 
our  risk — watch  results.  If  LARRO-FEED  doesn’t 
satisfy  and  please  YOU  (we  tie  no  strings  to  our  offer) 
take  back  the  unused  sacks  and  get  your  money  back 
in  full.  Every  dealer  handling  LARRO-FEED  la 
authorized  to  make  sales  on  this  broad  guarantee. 
The  burden  of  proof  is  on  us:  If  LARRO-FEED 
wins  we  both  gain,  if  it  does  not  you  are  not  oat  one 
penny.  Try  it  NOW. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 

314§illespie  Bldg.  Detroit,  Mich. 

X 

mwp’s  Kiln  Hried  Is  the  genuine  unadulterated  old-fashioned  floor  with  the  real  old-fashion 
,  ,  °  ^ 1 ICU  buckwheat  flavor,  produced  at  Cohocton,  Steuben  Co..  N.Y.  Your  grocer  r- 

iuckwheat  r  lour  be  glad  to  know  where  bo  can  get  it.  The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.,  Detroit,  1  ' 
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Continuous-Opening,  Braced 
Door-Frame,  Permanent  Lad¬ 
der.  Lightest  and  Tightest 
Interchangeable  Door  Sys¬ 
tem.  Strongest  Hoops. 
Very  Best  Materials, 
Largest  Variety.  Our 
latest i  mprovement, 
thefainous  "Harder 
Anchor, "securely 
holds  Silo  to  its 


Select 
the 
original 
“Harder 
Silo"  and 
secure  the 
best  that  years 
of  experience  and 
skillcan  devise. For 
Strength,  Safety, 

Durability,  Permanency 
and  Profit  the  famous 
“Harder  Silo’’  cannot  be 
duplicated  anywhere,  at  any 
price. “Uncle  Sam’  ’  uses  them. 
Send  today  for  catalogue  of 
Silos  and  Silo  Fillers. 

HARDER  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


foundation. 
No  more 
danger 
from 
storms. 


SCORN  BOOK  FREE1 

ou  testing  seed,  preparing  ensilage, 
size  of  silo  required,  etc.  Also  inter¬ 
esting  literature  on  tho 

CRAINE  PATENT  TRIPLE  WALL  SILO 

Air-tight,  frost,  weatlierand  waterproof. 

THE  W.  L.  SCOTT  LUMBER  CO. 

63  Main  Stroot,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

629-544  WatkiiiN  Building:,  Milwaukee,  His. 


A 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVINQ 


★ 


J  INTERNATIONAL 
1  SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Th# 

Intcraatlonal  Blip  Co.,  113  Main  8t„  Llae»TllI»  Ptt» 

NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS.  ASKS 

Ing  in  fannB  throughout  New  York  State.  Reference 
on  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchasers. 

ii.  YAtililt  &  CO.,  786  Pres*  Bldg:.,  BiugrliHuiton.  N.  Y# 


’•i  ROSS  SILO 


Only  silo  made  with  these  com¬ 
bined  features.  Doors  on  Hinges. 
Continuous  Door  Frame.  Refrig¬ 
erator  type  of  Door  and  Door 
Frame.  Oval  Door  Frame  to  fit 
exact  circumference.  Not  •  bolt 
In  entire  door  frame  or  doors. 

Extra  Heavy  Hoops  said  Lugs 
Root  Rafter,  and  Anchor,  farniahed 
FREE.  Backed  up  by  63  year,  of  ox  per- 
ienco.  Write  for  catalog  which  explain, 
alt.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 

Box  13  Springfield.  Ohio 


Every  Borden 
Experiment  Farm  < 
has  a  Unadilla 


Silage  of  the  highest  quality  is  the 
final  test  of  a  silo.  It  convinced  the 
Bordens  that  the  Unadilla  was  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  their  great  milk 
farms.  Such  merit  also  indicates  su¬ 
perior  mechanical  construction  and 
ease  in  handling  silage.  Catalogue 
free.  Send  for  it  and  learn  how  and  , 
why  they  meet  every  need.  Discount 
for  orders  in  30  days.  Agents  wanted. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO..  Box  C.  Uhadiiu.  N.Y. 


You  can  keepTHREE 
COWS  FAT  with  an 

INDIANA  SILO 

from  the  same  land 
you  now  use  to  keep 

ONE  COW  LEAN. 

Some  farmers  do  even 
better.  One  writes  that  be 
could  burn  bis  Indiana  Silo 
and  buy  a  new  one  every  year  and  still 
be  money  ahead.  You  don’t  have  to 
pay  cash  for  an  Indiana  Silo.  It  pays 
for  itself  out  of  its  own  earnings. 

Write  for  Booklet.  Address  nearest  office 
INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

AnderHon,  Ind.  Dun  Mointi,  I  a.  Kunsaw  City,  Mo. 

318  Union  Bldg.  318  Indiana  Bldg.  3I3  Silo  Bldg. 


JPZcu/t&uw  ? K  -srfras: 

Mountain  will  be  your 

choice.  All  woodwork  below  roof  is  dipped  in  pure  creosote  oil  preservative.  Doors 
fitted  like  those  on  a  safe  or  refrigerator.  For  full  description  of  distinctive  Green 
Mountain  features,  send  for  free  booklet,  “The  Why  and  Wherefore.” 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO.,  338  West  St.,  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 
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A  MICHIGAN  DAIRY  CONTEST. 

You  will  be  interested  in  hearfng 
about  a  four-day  dairy  cow  contest 
which  was  held  here  December  16-20, 
and  a  dairy  institute  December  21,  pro¬ 
gram  of  which  I  send  you.  Both  con¬ 
test  and  institute  were  promoted  by  the 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  which  is  a  coopera¬ 
tive  breeding  company  organized  three 
years  ago  for  the  improvement  of  the 
dairy  cow  here.  The  contest  was  the 
outcome  of  discussions  regarding  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  and  the  value  of  different 
feeds.  The  question  has  not  been  set¬ 
tled  definitely  as  yet,  and  there  is  more 
argument  than  ever,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  prize  was  won  by  a  cow  that 
was  not  fed  anywhere  near  a  balanced 
ration,  and  some  of  the  contestants 
claim  that  it  was  won  by  a  trick ;  that 
cue  ration  was  cut  down  purposely  for 
the  four  days.  However,  the  owner 
claims  that  rush  of  farm  work,  namely 
husking  machine  and  sawing  wood  in 
the  neighborhood  during  the  week,  did 
not  allow  him  time  to  prepare  his  feeds 
properly,  and  comes  back  at  them  in  a 
challenge  for  a  seven-day  contest  under 
the  strictest  rules,  and  I  think  some  of 
them  are  going  to  accept. 

Rules  Governing  the  Contest. 

Rule  I — Any  cow  of  any  age  is  eligible 
for  entry  whose  owner  is  a  patron  of  the 
Litchfield  Co-Operative  Creamery,  and  who 
makes  entry  on  or  before  December  10, 
1912. 

Rule  II — All  cows  entered  for  this  con¬ 
test  must  be  brought  to  a  place  designated 
by  the  committee  for  the  cattle  judging, 
on  the  morning  of  December  21,  at  9 
o'clock.  This  will  have  no  influence  on 
the  award,  but  is  for  comparison  and  il¬ 
lustration  only. 

Rule  III — During  this  contest  the  cows 
will  be  kept  at  the  owner’s  barn  and 
eared  for  and  fed  as  he  may  decide,  but 
must  be  fed  and  milked  only  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  inspector  appointed  by  the 
committee.  Enough  inspectors  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  for  to  care  for  all  the  cows  entered 
for  this  contest,  and  visits  . will  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  conform  to  the  habitual  milk¬ 
ing  time  as  near  as  may  be,  but  the  owner 
will  be  expected  to  cooperate  with  the  in¬ 
spector  to  some  extent.  Complete  ar¬ 
rangements  for  inspection  will  be  made 
Immediately  after  the  entries  are  closed. 

Rule  IV — An  allowance  of  a  small  per 
cent,  will  be  allowed  for  each  month  the 
cow  has  been  in  milk,  up  to  8  (eight) 
months,  so  as  to  remove  any  handicap 
that  may  occur  in  the  time  of  freshening. 

Rule  A  — The  inspector  will  weigh  and 
record  all  feed  during  the  contest  and 
must  see  the  cow  milked  at  each  milking 
time,  and  will  weigh  and  sample  each 
milking  and  deliver  the  samples  to  the 
committee  for  testing.  He  shall  keep  as 
accurate  account  and  record  of  the  care, 
feed  and  breeding  of  the  cow,  for  the  use 
of  the  committee,  and  collect  all  other  in¬ 
formation  required  by  them.  He  shall  be¬ 
gin  his  duties  at  milking  time  Monday 
evening,  December  16,  but  will  not  at 
this  time  take  any  records  or  samples, 
only  satisfy  himself  that  the  cow  is  milked 
clean  at  this  time. 

Rule  VI — There  will  be  no  restrictions 
in  feeding  or  care  of  the  cow  entered  for 
this  contest,  except  that  all  feed  must 
be  weighed  and  recorded  by  the  inspector. 
Any  hay  or  other  feed  that  may  be  fed  at 
noon  must  be  weighed  by  the  inspector  at 
the  time  of  the  morning  visit,  and  the 
owner  may  be  required  by  the  inspector, 
at  the  close  of  the  contest,  to  make  affi¬ 
davit  that  no  other  feed  has  been  given 
except  that  weighed  and  recorded  by  the 
inspector. 

Rule  VII — The  cow  will  be  charged  with 
all  feed  consumed  during  the  contest,  at 
the  prevailing  prices  on  December  1,  and 
credited  with  the  butter  fat  produced,  at 
the  price  paid  by  the  creamery  in  the 
checks  that  will  be  issued  December  20. 
Skim  milk  will  be  credited  at  30  cents  per 
100  pounds. 

^  ou  will  notice  by  the  rules  that  there 
was  no  restriction  on  feeds  whatever, 
but  the  committee  made  them  that  way 
to  get  a  greater  number  to  enter  their 
cows  than  would  have  been  possible  if 
they  had  been  like  those  at  the  State 
hair  at  Detroit.  We  have  the  interest 
aroused  to  such  a  point  now,  however, 
where  we  may  make  the  rules  as  strict 
as  we  please  and  have  a  lively  contest 
anyway. 

The  cup  which  was  given  as  a  prize 


before  it  becomes  the  property  of  the 
owner,  so  that  we  are  sure  of  another 
interesting  time  next  year.  Butter  fat 
was  produced  in  this  contest  at  from 
11.4  cents  per  pound,  which  was  by 
Stoddard  &  Sons,  to  30.5  cents,  but 
most  of  the  16  cows  entered  ranged 
from  15.4  cents  to  17.5  cents.  The  sec¬ 
ond  best  cow,  owned  by  J.  M.  Landis, 
produced  at  a  cost  of  14.2  cents,  and 
was  closely  followed  by  W.  E.  Sheldon 
at  14.3  cents. 

The  ration  fed  the  winner  was  shelled 
corn  and  whole  oats  mixed  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  six  pounds  corn  to  three 
pounds  oats,  about  18  pounds  of  the 
mixture  being  fed  per  day;  roughage 
was  corn  fodder  shredded.  All  others 
in  the  test  secured  silage  in  the  ration 
with  different  kinds  of  hay,  with  various 
grain  rations,  most  of  which  included 
cotton  seed  or  oilmeal  as  well  as  corn, 
oats  and  buckwheat  middlings.  I  will 
leave  you  to  draw  your  conclusions  re¬ 
garding  the  various  rations,  but  will 
only  say  that  a  prominent  dairy  author¬ 
ity  present  at  the  institute  said  the  win¬ 
ner  could  not  produce  the  flow  of  milk 
and  live  two  months  on  her  ration. 
Short  tests  of  this  kind  are  not  very 
satisfactory  as  showing  what  may  be 
done  in  the  way  of  producing  economic¬ 
ally,  but  are  chiefly  valuable  in  arousing 
interest  and  consequently  lively  rivalry 
among  the  community,  and  this  was  the 
main  object  of  the  club  in  promoting  a 
contest  of  this  kind. 

The  program  for  the  institute  was 
carried  out  much  as  it  was  planned, 
only  one  number  being  omitted,  and  al¬ 
though  the  crowd  was  smaller  than  ex¬ 
pected,  everyone  present  was  there  with 
a  purpose,  and  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  meeting,  and  all  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  next  year’s  contest  like  boys 
to  a  circus.  Some  of  the  readers  of 
this  will  remember  my  account  of  our 
cooperative  creamery  given  some  time 
ago,  and  I  will  say  here  that  it  is  more 
prosperous  than  ever,  and  is  paying  to 
the  patrons  more  than  $1,200  monthly 
above  Elgin  prices,  and  we  have  nearly 
doubled  the  output  since  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  This,  together  with  our  coopera¬ 
tive  breeding  associations  and  other 
work  along  this  line,  is  arousing  more 
interest  in  dairying  in  this  section 
and  is  making  Litchfield  known 
throughout  the  State  as  a  center  of 
the  industry.  The  only  thing  we  need 
now  to  complete  our  prosperity  is  a 
cooperative  marketing  association.  This 
has  been  agitated  somewhat,  but  we 
have  not  the  requisite  knowledge  as  yet 
to  form,  but  are  looking  for  all  kinds 
of  information.  Do  any  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  know  such  an  association  in 
successful  operation?  If  so,  we  would 
be  glad  to  get  the  particulars  through 
The  R.  N.  Y.  and  to  get  in  corres¬ 
pondence  with  them. 

Michigan.  edwin  e.  Linton. 


lOUDENS  Labor  Saving 
^Jiip  (ARRIER 


J  TicRIes  the 

'  Boy  because  it ' 
makes  a  man  of: 
him — enables  him  to  do  a 
man's  work  with  ease. 

You  clean  your  barn  with  half 
the  effort  in  half  the  time.  The 

LOUDEN  CARRIER 

makes  this  heavy  job  fun  for  the  boy. 

Curve*  and  switches  take  the  carrier  to 
any  part  of  the  barn.  The  cost  is  small. 
It  s  a  money  making  investment  in  anysi/.e 
stable.  Send  for  Catalogs.  Ask  your 
dealer  about  the  LOUDEN  CARRIER. 

BARN  PLANS  FREE 

If  you  expect  to  rebuild  or 
remodel  a  barn  our  Architectural 
Department  will  work  your  ideas 
into  a  real  plan  without  cost  or 

obligation  to  you.  Tell  us  the 
number  and  kind  of  stock  you 
wish  to  stable  and  give  other 
information.  We  may  be  able  to 
save  you  a  good  many  dollars. 

We  manufacture  every  equip¬ 
ment  for  Dairy,  Horse  and  Hog 
barns,  and  hay  unloading  tools. 


Louden  Machinery  Co. 

601  BROADWAY 
L^FAIRf  lELD,^^  IOWA  .ILL 


Empire  Cream  Separators 

Are  Remarkable 

Like  engineers  and  trained  mechanics,  you 
judge  a  machine  by  the  way  it  runs.  You 
depend  upon  the  “feel”  and  the  “sound.” 
/  We  are  doing  a  big  business  all  over  the 
■world  with  people  who  depend  upon  the 
“feel”  and  “sound”  of  Empire  Cream  Separators. 

Weight  of  Crank  Starts  Empire 

The  crank  of  the  Empire  is  short  and  light,  yet  the  mere 
weight  of  the  crank  starts  the  machine.  Can  easy  turning 
be  more  absolutely  proven  ? 

Almost  Silent  in  Action 

Weight  of  the  Crank  The  Empire  runs  with  so  little  sound  that  it  would 

turns  the  Empire  not  wake  the  average  baby  asleep  in  the  same  room. 

This  practically  noiseless  running  is  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  in  separator  construction. 

Empire  Cream  Separators  are  remarkable  for  easy,  quiet  running.  The 
reason  lies  in  the  wonderful  perfection  of  design  and  construction.  For  more 
than  a  generation,  Empires  have  been  preferred  by  those  who  judge  by  the 
“feel”  and  the  “sound.”  Do  you  know  any  other  way  so  sure  or  so  easy? 

FREE  TRIAL  OR  EXCHANGE 

You  may  have  a  free  trial  of  an  Empire.  You  may  exchange  your  present  separator  for  an 
Empire.  Ask  us  for  free  trial  or  exchange.  When  you  write  us  ask  for  Catalog  112.  Y ou  get  as 
quick  and  courteous  attention  from  us,  and  from  our  local  dealers,  as  you  get  fast,  clean  skimming 
from  the  Empire. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 

BLOOMFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Chicago.  Ill. 


Portland,  Ore. 


Toronto,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Mem. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf.  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
Wo  tan  and  finish  them  right;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Riustratod  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in¬ 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  tho  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  Is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  calf  skins ;  about  tho  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Agents:  250%. Profit 


THOMAS  MF<£.  CO 


New  specialty.  Every  horse 
owner  needs  It.  Qnantity 
sales  to  liverymen,  teamsters, 
farmers.  Saves  time,  trouble^ 
_  expense.  Prevents  accidents 
F.  to  man  and  beast.  Low  price. 
-Big  profits.  Sales  easy.  De¬ 
mand  already  created.  Write 
_  for  terms  and  free  sample. 
7265  Homo  S«.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


FUR  LINED  OVERCOATS 

Manufacturer’s  Samples;  Gentlemen’s  black  broadcloih 
Overcoats  lined  throughout  with  Australian  Mink  ; 
large  Persian  Lamb  Collars.  Sizes  36  to  48,  $30  each. 
These  coats  have  never  been  worn.  Similar  garments 
not  used  as  samples,  retail  at  $75.  Also  few  largo 
size  Fnr  Robes,  plnsh  lined,  $15  each.  All  guaran¬ 
teed  new.  Sent  by  express  with  privilege  of  examin¬ 
ation  before  paying.  Remit  only  express  charges. 

E.  ROBERTS.  Room  24,  160  West  110th  Street,  Sen  York 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FRKE  CATALOGUE  OFSPLENPID  BARGAINS 

14.  It.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Kichmnml.Ya. 


We  are  Looking  for  A  Man  Who 

ful,  who  wants  to  earn  big  money,  is  industrious,  honest,  and  willing  to 
pay  the  price  of  success  by  working  for  it. 

If  You  Are  tho  Man  write  us  at  once.  We  have  a  big  paying  position  to  offer 
*  1VU  nil.  Uie  imuii  you.  We  will  start  you  in  business  for  yourself,  teach  you 

how  to  conduct  it  successfully  and  give  you  every  opportunity  to  establish  a  perma¬ 
nent  profitable  business  of  your  own. 

2000  RAWLEIGH  MEN  scattered  from  Maine  to  California  and  from  Canada 

_  to  I  exas  are  selling  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  the  old. 

reliable  Rawleigh  Quality  Products.  Medicines,  Extracts,  Spices,  Salves,  Ointments. 
Toilet  Articles,  Soaps,  Stock  Remedies,  Poultry  Supplies,  Polishes,  etc.  Over  100  nse^ 
ful  products  and  daily  necessities  in  nearly  every  home  in  rural  districts.  By  far  the 
largest,  best  and  most  complete  line  sold  from  wagons  direct  to 
These  men 

Earn  From  $150  to  $300  Per  Month 


consumer. 


And  many  of  our  ablest  and  most  ener¬ 
getic  men  who  have  well  established  busi¬ 
nesses  make  considerably  more. 

The  Rawleigh  Man  can  earn  the  most 
and  can  establish  a  big  paying  business 
in  the  shortest  time  because  he  has  the 
largest,  best,  most  useful  line  of  household 
necessities  sold  direct  from  factory  to 
consumer  and  made  by  one  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  Buying,  Manufacturing,  Dis¬ 
tributing,  and  Selling  Organizations  in 
North  America.  Established  1895.  Capi¬ 
tal  and  Resources  52,000,000,  3  factories, 
numerous  warehouses.  5200,000  spent  in 
1912  for  improvements. 

Rawleigh  Products  are  old,  reliable,  es¬ 
tablished.  Known  nearly  everywhere.  All 
guaranteed  under  Pure  Food  Act. 


Best  advertising  matter  for  free  distri¬ 
bution.  Low  freight  rates  and  quick 
service  from  our  nearest  factory. 

No  experience  necessary.  Wo 
teach  you  how  to  conduct  the 
business  successfully. 

Vacant  Territories  are  scarce  in 
most  states  but  we  now  have  a  few 
good  old  Territories  and  some  choice 
New  Fields.  If  you  are  industrious, 
energetic  and  can  furnish  a  team  and 
2  responsible  signers  on  your  contract 
and  are  willing  to  travel  steadily  for 
good  pay,  write  us  today.  We  have  a 
permanent  and  profitable  proposition 
for  such  a  man. 

Contract  with  us  and  you  will  be 
backed  by  one  of  the  oldest,  greatest 
and  most  successful  organizations  in 
the  world. 


The  W.  T.  Rawleigh  Medical  Co.f  Freeport,  III. 

127  Liberty  Street 


Be  A 
Rawleigh 
Man  And 
Drive  A 
Wagon 
Like  This 
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M  ILK 

In  effect  January  1,  1913,  the  N.  Y. 
Milk  Exchange  price  was  reduced  20  cents 
per  40-quart  can,  now  being:  11  (selected 
raw  and  pasteurized),  $1.91  per  40-quart 
can;  C  (for  cooking  and  manufacturing), 
$1.81,  netting  four  and  3%  cents  to  ship¬ 
pers  in  the  26-cent  zone. 

The  zones  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  follows :  23  cents 
for  the  first  40  miles  from  New  York;  2G 
cents  for  the  next  60  miles ;  29  cents  for 
the  next  90  miles ;  beyond  this,  32  cents. 
The  railroads  allow  a  discount  for  car  lots 
of  10,000  quarts  of  10  and  12%  per  cent. 


In  outlining  the  programme  of  the  New 
York  Milk  Committee  for  the  coming  year 
Dr.  Charles  E.  North  of  the  committee, 
said  January  9  that  that  body  was  not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  present  classification  by  the 
New  "York  City  Department  of  Health. 
Criticism  was  made  of  two  grades  of  milk 
which  he  declared  to  be  dangerous  for  the 
feeding  of  infants  and  children.  These 
he  referred  to  as  “selected  milk  raw,” 
under  Class  B,  and  as  “cooking  milk,” 
under  Class  C.  Dr.  North  criticised  this 
because  pasteurization  of  them  was  not 
made  compulsory,  and  stated  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  endeavor  to  bring  about  the 
compulsory  pasteurization  of  all  milk  de¬ 
livered  to  the  city  which  does  not  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  raw  milk  under 
Class  A.  Pasteurization,  he  said,  furnished 
the  only  absolute  guarantee  against  dis¬ 
eases  transmitted  through  milk.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  Dr.  North  added,  was  in  favor  of 
taking  the  inspection  of  dairy  farms  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  city  and  placing  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  authorities. 

Outlook  for  Milk  Prices. 

When  the  Borden  Condensed  Milk  Com¬ 
pany  put  out  their  prices  last  September, 
and  farmers  found  that  they  were  low 
prices,  it  was  quite  generally  thought  they 
might  be  advanced  during  some  of  the 
months  this  Winter.  The  reason  for  this 
opinion  was  that  that  this  company  has 
done  that  in  the  past,  and  the  prices  were 
too  low  for  profitable  production.  It  was 
known  also  that  there  are  fewer  cows  in 
the  territory  than  usual,  and  a  shortage  of 
milk  was  looked  for.  At  the  present  date 
there  has  been  no  advance  in  milk  prices 
this  Winter.  There  has  been  the  expected 
shortage  of  milk,  and  grain  prices  have 
held  well  up  until  lately  and  even  now 
much  of  the  feeds  offered  are  at  rather  high 
prices.  At  this  date  the  shortage  has  been 
passed,  and  it  now  seems  very  doubtful  if 
the  price  will  be  raised  during  the  six- 
months’  period  for  which  the  announcement 
was  made.  This  price  is  now  on  the  de¬ 
cline,  January  price  being  10  cents  under 
last  month,  and  each  month  now  will  see 
a  still  loWer  rate.  It  is  only  a  little  over 
two  months  when  the  best  average  dairies 
will  fail  to  pay  a  profit.  Those  of  less  pro¬ 
ducing  power  will  fail  of  profit  earlier. 
Meanwhile  the  dealers,  by  purchasing  milk 
at  lower  prices,  will  be  enlarging  their 
profits.  They  will  not  talk  about  their 
profits  at  that  time  but  will  make  fre¬ 
quent  mention  of  the  close  prices  of  De¬ 
cember. 

The  thing  that  concerns  us  most  now  Is 
the  price  that  the  dealers  will  let  us  have 
when  the  March  announcement  is  made.  It 
looks  as  though  they  are  planning  to  cut 
us  short  again,  but  of  that  there  is  only 
a  bit  of  guessing.  While  the  Winter  short¬ 
age  is  probably  over  there  seems  to  be  no 
indications  of  any  over-production,  or  of 
any  particular  flush  of  milk  this  Winter. 
There  are  many  less  rows  than  for  many 
years  past  in  this  State,  and  the  same  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  true  of  other  States  in  the 
milk-sbipping  district.  There  is  no  likeli¬ 
hood  of  an  excess  of  milk  next  Summer. 
Why  then  shall  we  not  as  producers  get  a 
better  price  for  milk  than  we  have  been 
getting  either  in  Summer  or  Winter?  One 
can  only  guess.  It  looks  as  though  the 
dealers  are  engaged  in  a  scheme  to  advance 
the  retail  price  of  milk.  They  cry  short¬ 
age  of  production  and  shortage  of  cows, 
both  of  which  are  true.  They  assert  that 
farmers  cannot  produce  milk  on  the  present 
prices,  which  has  some  element  of  truth  In 
it.  They  explain  how  milk  is  now  the 
cheapest  article  of  food  on  the  market, 
just  as  they  should  do.  In  fact  they  are 
telling  a  good  many  truths  for  milk  deal¬ 
ers  to  tell.  They  show  how  difficult  it  is 
to  handle  milk  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  city  authorities  and  pay  December 
prices  and  make  money  on  the  expensive 
equipment  that  some  of  them  have.  They 
do  not  take  much  time  in  explaining  that 
December  prices  are  double  those  of  some 
other  dates,  and  arc  fully  a  third  higher 
than  the  average  for  the  year.  They  say 
little  about  the  fact  that  their  equipment 
is  far  more  costly  than  it  needs  to  be,  or 
that  they  are  supporting  a  lot  of  high- 
salaried  men  that  do  little  work.  They 
are  likely  to  win  out  in  their  apparent 
plans  for  advancing  the  retail  priee  for 
market  milk.  They  may  not  be  half  so 
solicitous  for  the  fanner  as  they  appear 
sometimes.  They  do  not  and  they  prob¬ 
ably  will  not  advance  the  price  to  the  farm¬ 
er  anywhere  near  the  proper  proportion 
if  they  get  the  retail  advance.  1  expect 
that  they  will  give  the  farmer  a  fraction 
of  the  advance  when  that  time  conies. 
Meanwhile  they  are  closing  some  of  their 
plants  because  they  cannot  get  milk  enough 
to  make  running  profitable.  This  makes  a 
strong  argument  for  them  when  they  ask 
for  an  advance  next  Fall  in  the  retail  mar¬ 
kets.  As  1  have  already  said  this  is  a  lot 
of  guesswork,  but  guesswork  is  all  right  if 
one  can  guess  correctly.  h.  h.  i,. 


MILK  BY  PARCELS  POST. 

Can  you  give  me  information  in  regard 
to  this?  What  will  it  cost  per  quart  of 
milk  to  deliver  by  parcels  post  in  five  or 
more  up  to  10-quart  packages  within  a 
radius  of  the  first  zone,  40  miles  I  think? 
That  is,  what  will  it  cost  within  a  radius 
of  20  miles  of  Koslyu,  N.  Y.  ?  To  make 
it  plainer,  what  will  it  cost  to  send  in 
one  package  five  or  three  quarts  of  milk, 
also  what  is  the  lightest  covering  for 
shipment?  Do  they  not  deliver  milk  by 
parcels  post  in  Europe,  and  how  is  it  packed 
for  shipment?  My  notion  is  to  find  a  way 
to  eliminate  the  delivery  milk  wagon  and 
reach  customers  of  three  to  five  quarts  (I 
suppose  less  would  not  cover  postage),  in 
a  rural  neighborhood,  or  rather  intcrurban, 
like  Roslyn,  near  many  large  estates.  Is 
it  a  feasible  undertaking?  It  is  of  course 
necessary  to  find  out  what  it  will  cost  to 
deliver  in  adequate  coveriug,  milk  and 
cream.  s,"  p. 

New  York. 

We  do  not  understand  that  milk  is  sent 
by  mail  iu  European  countries.  It  might 
be  mailed  in  paper  or  wood-fibre  packages. 
Here  are  the  rules  for  mailing  liquids  under 
our  own  parcels  post.  As  will  be  seen 
the  quantity  in  one  package  cannot  exceed 
12  ounces  liquid  measure.  As  a  quart  of 
milk  weighs  32  ounces  there  would  be  no 
chance  to  send  it  by  mail : 

Sec.  21.  Admissible  liquids  and  oils,  in 
packages  not  exceeding  11  pounds  in 
weight,  will  bo  accepted  for  mailing  when 
intended  for  delivery  at  the  office  of  mailing 
or  on  a  rural  route  starting  therefrom, 
when  enclosed  in  a  glass  or  metal  con¬ 
tainer,  securely  closed  and  heavily  wrapped, 
provided  it  is  not  necessary  to  transport 
them  over  steam  or  electric  railways. 

Sec.  22.  Admissible  liquids  and  oils, 
pastes,  salves,  or  other  articles  easily  li- 
quifiablc,  will  be  accepted  for  mailing  re¬ 
gardless  of  distance  when  they  conform  to 
the  following  conditions : 

2.  When  in  glass  bottles,  the  quantity 
must  not  exceed  twelve  ounces,  liquid  meas¬ 
ure.  The  bottle  must  be  very  strong  and 
must  be  inclosed  in  a  block  or  tube  of 
metal,  wood,  papier-mache,  or  similar  ma¬ 
terial  ;  and  there  must  be  provided  be¬ 
tween  the  bottle  and  the  block  or  tube  a 
cushion  of  cotton,  felt,  or  other  absorbent. 
The  block  or  tube,  if  of  wood,  must  be  at 
least  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick  in 
its  thinnest  part :  if  of  papier-mache  or 
similar  material,  it  must  be  at  least  one- 
eighth  of  an  Inch  thick  for  bottles  holding 
two  ounces  or  less,  and  at  least  five  thirty- 
seconds  of  an  inch  thick  for  bottles  hold¬ 
ing  more  than  two  ounces.  The  block  or 
tube  must  be  rendered  water-tight  by  an 
application  of  paraffin  or  other  suitable 
substance. 

3.  When  in  a  metal  container,  the 
weight  of  the  parcel  must  not  exceed  11 
pounds.  The  container  must  be  hermeti¬ 
cally  sealed  and  inclosed  in  a  strong  box, 
and  securely  wrapped. 


Eggs,  30  cents  a  dozen  ;  butter, 30 ;  oats, 
28  and  30;  corn,  40  and  43;  wheat.  $1.08. 
Hay,  $10  to  $14  a.  ton;  live  hogs,  $6.50  to 
$7.40  per  100  pounds;  calves,  eight  cents 
per  pound  live.  C.  w.  G. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Milch  cows  are  from  $30  to  $80.  Cream, 
delivered  at  the  creamery,  36  cents  per 
pound ;  country  butter,  24  cents  per 
pound;  eggs,  per  dozen,  25;  turkeys,  per 
pounds,  17;  hens,  per  pound,  10  cents  and 
up.  Dressed  hogs,  10  cents  per  pound  ;  hay 
in  mow,  $12;  baled  hay,  $15;  corn,  60; 
wheat,  $1  ;  oats,  40 ;  potatoes,  50  ;  apples, 
50.  f.  o.  u. 

Caldwell,  Ohio. 

Timothy  bay  $19  a  ton;  buckwheat,  per 
100,  $1.05;  cornmeal,  per  100,  $1.25;  oats, 
bushel,  40  cents;  potatoes,  .b.ushel,  50 
cents  ;  turnips,  bushel,  40  cents ;  rutabagas, 
bushel,  50  cents;  carrots,  bushel,  50  cents; 
parsnips,  bushel,  80  cents;  cabbage,  pound, 
1  %  cent ;  celery,  dozen,  40  cents ;  apples, 
bushel,  50  cents ;  eggs,  dozen,  42  cents ; 
butter,  pound,  32  cents ;  hogs,  live,  pound, 
7  cents ;  chickens,  live,  pound,  10  cents. 

Bradford,  Pa.  R.  R. 

Eggs,  strictly  fresh,  32 ;  country  butter, 
32;  creamery  butter,  35;  chickens,  live, 
per  pound,  10  cents ;  chickens,  dressed,  20 ; 
pork,  live,  seven  cents  per  pound ;  dressed, 
10;  potatoes,  per  bushel,  65;  apples,  65; 
turnips,  50;  wheat,  95;  oats,  35;  hay 
baled,  $14  per  ton,  loose,  $12;  straw, 
baled,  $9 ;  cows,  $50  to  $75 ;  scarce. 
Very  little  registered  stock  in  this  vicinity. 
Milk,  16  cents  per  gallon  at  door;  cows 
must  be  tested  twice  yearly.  Very  few 
sheep  kept  around  here,  not  much  beef 
cattle  raised  ;  bulk  of  meat  sold  here  from 
Chicago.  Considerable  cream  shipped  to 
creamery  at  Columbus,  and  creamery  but¬ 
ter  shipped  back.  Uhrlehsville  Ice  Co. 
(artificial),  starting  a  milk  company,  will 
retail  milk  and  dairy  products,  will  likely 
get  a  great  deal  of  the  cream  now  shipped 
to  Columbus.  Kilos  becoming  popular 
here.  h.  t.  t. 

Dennisonville,  O. 

Cattle  at  the  present  time  are  selling 
for  eight  cents,  but  the  average  price  the 
year  round  is  about  6%  cents  per  pound. 
Country  butter  sells  at  about  25  cents, 
while  dairy  butter  sells  for  about  30  cents 
per  pound.  A  good  many  people  own  sepa¬ 
rators  and  sell  their  cream  to  dairymen. 
There  is  not  much  fruit  raised  in  this 
locality  for  market,  but  a  few  have  large 
apple  and  peach  orchards  and  they  gen¬ 
erally  sell  the  fruit  out  among  the  coun¬ 
try  people.  We  paid  $1.50  per  bushel  for 
peaches  and  plums  and  picked  them  our¬ 
selves  ;  they  would  deliver  them  for  $2 
a  bushel.  There  is  not  much  gardening 
done  except  for  home  use,  but  I  under¬ 
stand  from  those  who  are  in  this  business 
that  good  garden  truck  is  always  in  de¬ 
mand  and  brings  fancy  prices,  I  can  not 
see  why  more  do  not  go  into  this  business, 
as  we  are  close  to  Greenfield  and  not  very 
far  from  Chillicothe.  Corn  sells  for  about 
40  or  50  cents  and  the  average  price  of 
wheat  was  about  85  cents  per  bushel.  The 
farmers  raise  many  hogs  in  this  locality, 
and  they  think  more  money  can  be  made 
from  hogs  than  cattle,  the  only  drawback 
is  cholera,  which  is  very  bad  some  years ; 
prices  about  six  cents.  Average  price  of 
eggs  so  far  has  been  about  20  cents  per 
dozen  and  chickens  about  19  cents,  old 
hens  sell  for  the  same  as  young,  e.  b. 

Ohio. 


Five  Minutes 

Think  of  that  Mr.  Dairyman,  almost 
a  cow  a  minute  and  everyone  milked 
thoroughly,  gently  and  without  any 
possible  chance  of  injury  to  even  the 
most  sensitive  animal.  Stop  and  figure 
how  long  it  takes  to  do  your  milking  now  and  what  it  is  costing  you. 
Then  compare  the  low  cost  of  installing  and  operating  a 

Sharpies  Mechanical  Milker 

the  independence  it  gives  you  from  shiftless  unreliable  workmen,  the 
freedom  from  worry  and  drudgery,  the  assurance  of  perfectly  clean  milk 
— free  from  stable  air  and  bacteria,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  opportunity 
to  double  the  size  of  your  herd.  Consider  all  these  advantages  and  you 
will  understand  why  Mr.  Henry  Fielden,  Supt.  of  the  famous  Branford 
Farms,  Groton,  Conn.,  says:  "It  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  investments  we 
have  ever  made  on  this  farm.”_  The  Sharpleu  Mechanical  Milker  is  the  only 
machine  using  the  patented 

“Teat  Cup  with  the  Upward  Squeeze” 

The  only  milking  machine  that  presses  the  blood  back  up  into  circulation  after  each 
down  stroke,  preventing  fevers,  swelling  and  congestion.  Thisonegreat  improvement  marks 
the  difference  between  the  success  and  failure  of  mechanical  milkers.  It  removes  the  last 
possible  objection  to  the  mechanical  milker  and  explains  why  it  is  used  on  the  world’s  high¬ 
est  priced  dairy  cows.  We  will  make  you  a  proposition  that  guarantees  satisfaction  toyou 
in  your  own  dairy  or  no  sale.  Write  for  Catalog  E  today. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.  Pennsylvania 

Branch™ :  Chicago, Ill.,  Son  Francisco, Cal.,  Portland.Ore.,  DMIa«,Tex.,  Toronto, Can.,  Winnipeg, Can.  Agcneicc  Kvorywhera 


FARM  FENCE 

41  INCHES  HIGH 

100  other  styles  of 
Farm,  Poultry  and 
Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  save-the- 
dealer’s-profit-prices.  Our 
large  catalog  is  free. 

'KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  230  Muncie,  l"* 
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"Pay  The  , 

Freight 


Browi 


Strongest,  most  durable  made.  Basic’ 
open  hearth  wire.  Double  galvanized.' 
.Compare  ourqualityand  prices  with  others.] 
BARGAIN  PRICES— DIRECT  from  FACTOR  I 
ISO  STYLES-  18  CENTS  PER  lt«I>  I  P 
Wo  pay  froiphl  anywhere.  Write  now  j 
for  free  fence  hook  and  sample  to  tent  / 

THE  KttOWM  FENCE  Ac  WIRE  CO. 
l>ept.5i)  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


I  prevent  damage  to  ctftfs,  garden  truck,  fruits,  livestock! 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soon! 
■  Save  .(—produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts! 
|  longer—  horses  benefited— thousands  in  use — "my  wagon  | 
rides  like  auto"  says  one.  Get  a  pairat  dealers. 

II  not  at  dealer’s  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey's. 

I  40  sizes — fit  any  wagon — sustain  any  load  to 
|  10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 


GUARANTEED 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 

SA1V8  DOWN 
TREKS 


With  a  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHIKK.  9  CORDS  by  ONE  MAN  la 
10  hours.  Send  lor  Free  catalog  No  F68  showing  low.  prico 
nnd  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  161  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  IB» 


Buyers 
ANSWER 
This  Little  “Ad” 

One  cent  saves  yon  many  dollars. 

Send  postal  for  Empire  Fence  Book, 
now — compare  quality  and  prices,  then 
buy  where  you  get  best  offer.  We  guarantee 


Biggest  Savings  on  Highest  Quality  Fence  Direct  From 
Factory,  Freight  Prepaid.  ^23  Styles  to  Select  From 

All  Big  No.  9  Wires,  rust  proof,  pig  tight,  stock  strong.  Open  Hearth  steel,  heavily 
galvanized.  Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fence  till  you  get  our  prices.  Write  now.  Postal  will  do. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  COMPANY,  23  E.  Matinee  Street,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Let  the  Jumbo 

*  Do  Your  HOISTING 


Days 

FREE 


Yes,  sir,  that’s  just  what  we  mean!  TRY  this  hoist.  Let  it  lift  your  wagon 
body,  gas  engine,  slaughtered  hog— anything,  or  try  it  out  on  that  saggy  length 
of  wire  fence  that  needs  stretching.  Use  this  hoist  for  30  days!  If  the  time, 
W:A  trouble,  temper  and  tugging  it  saves  isn’t  worth  a  dozen  Jumbos,  don't  keep  it. 

Jumbo  Safety  Hoist  and  Wire  Stretcher 


'  Here’s  a  hoist  that  thousands  of  farmers 
have  gone  wild  over  because  it’s  so  handy 
—because  it  simplifies  ull  their  liftitiK. 

The  hoist,  which  can  be  used  equally 
■well  as  hoist  and  wire  stretcher,  is  fitted 
with  an  automatic  locking  device  that 
acts  on  the  pull  rope.  The  lock  is  in  the 
upper  block.  The  instant  you  let  up  on  the 
pull  rope,  zip!  goes  the  lock  which  takes  a 
bull-dog  grip  on  the  rope— holds  it  until 
you  are  ready  to  lower  the  load.  And  the 
heavier  the  load,  the  tighter  the  grip. 

This  is  the  only  successful  self-locking 
device  on  the  market  with  a  patent  adjust¬ 
ment  for  ropes  of  all  conditions.  Its  success 
is  due  to  its  extreme  simplicity.  Absolutely 
| nothing  to  get  out  of  gear— nothing  to  slip 


—nothing  to  wear  out  or  give  way.  It  will 
last  a  lifetime  and  IT’S  SAFE.  That’s  why 
it’s  popular. 

Over  60,000  of  fhese  hoists  In  various 
sizes  are  in  use.  Made  of  best  steel,  criti¬ 
cally  tested  and  inspected  before  shipment. 

Shipped  for  80  days’ 

1’KKE  uso  anywhere; 
gun  run  toed  every¬ 
where.  Besides  Jumbo 
lloist  nnd  Wire 
Stretcher  we  ninko  9 
sizes  of  Hull  Safety 
Holsts— capacity,  400 
lbs.  to  4  tons. 

Mail  your  nnmo  nnd 
your  douler’H  for  tlio 
catalog  nnd  that  Itlg 
Free  Offer  right  now! 


HALL  MFG.  CO.f557Main st,  Monticello,  la. 


THK  RURAC,  NEW-YORKE8 
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America  and  GUARANTEES  $25  to  $40  Saved! 


1  Ills  fine  big  catalog:  of  mine  Is  absolutely  free  to  you  and  I’m  even  willing  to  pay  the  postage  because  I 
honestly  believe  you  II  decide  in  favor  of  my  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  when  you  see  them  pictured  and  priced  so 
low.  Send  me  your  name  and  address  today  on  a  postal  card  or  letter  and  get  this  book  immediately. 


is,  President, 


THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO 


Station  290,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Run  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate, 
any  cheap  fuel  oil.  Cost  less  to  run — - 
develop  more  power.  Patent  throttle 
gives  three  engines  in  one.  Many  other 
exclusive  features — guaranteed  10 
years— we  pay  freight— 30  days'  free 
trial.  Send  for  catalogue  today. 
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WHITE  DIARRHOEA  AND  TUBERCULOSIS 
IN  CHICKENS. 

Aside  from  faulty  hatching,  brooding 
and  feeding  chicks,  the  first  great  loss 
comes  from  hereditary  white  diarrhoea, 
the  germ  being  carried  on  the  shell  of 
the  egg  or  in  the  egg  itself.  The  chicks 
mope,  droop  their  wings,  do  not  grow, 
and  die.  The  vent  is  closed  by  a  thin, 
pasty  white  discharge.  Inherited  white 
diarrhoea  always  appears  within  a  week 
from  the  time  of  hatching,  and  must 
not  be  confounded  with  so-called  black 
diarrhoea,  which  is  indigestion  pure  and 
simple,  due  either  to  imperfect  brooding, 
defective  hatching  or  faulty  feeding. 
White  diarrhoea  is  easily  prevented.  In 
the  first  place,  the  incubator,  after  each 
hatch,  should  be  thoroughly  washed  out 
with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  kretol 
or  crcolin,  the  trays  scraped  and 
scrubbed  and  the  burlap  floor  of 
the  chick  trays  washed  clean  with 
the  same  solution,  or  new  burlap 
laid  over  the  wire  floors.  If  white 
diarrhoea  is  suspected  in  the  flock 
from  which  the  hatching  eggs  come,  or 
if  no  information  is  available  as  to  its 
presence  or  absence,  the  eggs  should  be 
washed  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate,  one  part  to  3,000.  These  tablets 
are  procurable  in  any  drug  store  and 
dissolved  in  tepid  water ;  the  clean  eggs 
are  dipped  in  the  solution  and  laid  out 
on  burlap  or  other  cloths  to  dry.  Any 
soiled  eggs  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
with  a  brush  in  this  same  solution. 

When  the  hatch  is  over  and  the  chicks 
are  to  be  removed  to  the  brooders,  all 
weak  or  defective  chicks  should  be  killed 
at  once,  as  in  many  cases  these  weak¬ 
lings  that  are  worthless  in  any  event 
are  infected  with  the  germs  of  white 
diarrhoea,  and  as  baby  chicks  pick  up 
anything  they  see,  the  droppings  from 
one  of  these  infected  chicks  may  infect 
the  whole  brood. 

After  the  first  week  all  danger  of 
white  diarrhoea  is  past,  and  if  the  feed¬ 
ing  and  brooding  are  right  there  should 
be  no  further  trouble.  In  every  hatch 
there  are  one  or  two  cases  of  black 
diarrhoea  due  to  defective  hatching;  the 
droppings  become  adherent  to  the  vent 
and  close  it,  preventing  the  further 
passage  of  the  fecal  matter.  If  this  is 
removed  and  the  vent  greased  the  chick 
usually  lives,  but  never  thrives,  as  ex¬ 
amination  usually  shows  that  the  yolk 
has  not  been  entirely  absorbed  and  the 
remains  of  it  partly  fill  the  abdominal 
cavity.  This  lump  can  be  readily  felt 
with  the  finger  through  the  abdominal 
wall  attached  to  the  navel  or  between 
it  and  the  vent.  I  have  removed  them 
with  a  sharp  knife  and  stitched  up  the 
cut,  but  commercially  it  does  not  pay. 

Tuberculosis  usually  shows  itself  early 
after  the  hatch  by  a  swollen  or  closed 
eye,  with  symptoms  of  a  cold.  All  such 
chicks  should  be  killed  at  once,  as  the 
trouble  is  contagious  and  will  spread. 
The  usual  cause  of  this  is  breeding  from 
hens  or  cocks  that  have  had  canker  roup 
or  serious  catarrhal  colds,  that  have 


been  dosed  and  apparently  cured.  My 
own  experience  is  that  no  matter  how 
valuable  a  bird  may  be,  if  roup  or  canker 
attack  it  use*  the  ax  and  burn  or  bury 
at  once.  I  have  traced  it  through  five 

generations  before  I  could  stamp  it  all 
out. 

Secondary  bacterial  infection,  as  I 
have  called  it,  is,  to  my  mind,  a  more 
serious  trouble  to-day  than  white  diar¬ 
rhoea,  because  the  latter  has  been  so 
much  written  about  that  even  novices 
are  on  the  lookout  for  it,  while  the 
former,  often  mistaken  for  it,  is  rather 
little  understood.  It  may  start  at  any 
time  from  a  week  to  eight  weeks  old. 
Its  cause  is  always  the  eating  by  the 
chicks  of  a  germ  left  behind  in  foul 
pens,  yards  or  fields.  These  germs  pass 
into  the  c?eca  and  breed  so  rapidly  that 
the  intestines  bleed,  and  this  blood  full 
of  the  germs  passes  away  with  the  freces. 
As  soon  as  a  drop  of  blood  is  passed 
by  an  infected  chick  it  is  grabbed  by 
the  nearest  one  and  the  whole  pen  are 
rapidly  infected.  As  the  growing  cock¬ 
erels  are  quicker  and  larger,  they  get 
the  largest  doses.  The  infected  chick 
either  dies  in  48  hours  or  the  caeca  be¬ 
comes  filled  with  the  coagulated  blood 
and,  failing  to  absorb  the  food,  the 
chick  rapidly  starves  to  death.  Here 
the  treatment  must  be  prompt  and  ener¬ 
getic.  Carbolic  acid,  a  tablespoonful  of 
the  deliquescent  crystals,  to  14  quarts 
of  water;  fill  all  water  pans  with  this 
and  give  them  no  other  water  until  the 
epidemic  is  over.  Every  other  night 
empty  out  the  water  pans  and  put  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  epsom  salts  in  your  14-quart  pail 
of  carbolic  acid  solution  and  fill  all  pans 
with  this.  In  the  morning  empty  out 
the  remains  and  give  carbolic  acid  and 
water.  The  epsom  salts  may  be  kept  up 
for  10  days.  The  epsom  salts  will  start 
the  liver  and  clean  up  a  certain  amount 
of  inflammation  of  the  small  intestine 
that  is  always  present,  usually  enough 
in  severe  cases  to  clog  the  gall  bladder. 
It  also  washes  out  the  caeca.  These 
small  doses  of  carbolic  acid  may  not  kill 
the  bacteria,  but  they  certainly  do  pre¬ 
vent  their  increase.  As  this  disease  only 
comes  from  filth  and  infected  pens  or 
ground,  prevention  is  easy ;  but  be  spe¬ 
cially  careful  that  the  floor  or  ground 
about  your  water  pans  or  fonts  is  kept 
especially  clean,  as  here  the  dirt,  manure 
and  water  make  a  choice  breeding  place 
for  germs.  buchanan  burr,  m.d. 


A  COLD  ON 
YOUR  CHEST 


needs  immediate,  efficient 
treatment — not  with  an  alco¬ 
holic  syrup  or  drugged  pill, 
because  a  moment’s  exhilera- 
tion  is  not  the  road  to  health. 
Rely  on  Scott’s  Emulsion  to 
promptly  relieve  chest  colds, 
bronchitis  or  any  pulmonary 
troubles;  it  further  benefits  by 
warming  the  body,  enriching 
the  blood  and  strengthening 
the  lungs.  Scott’s  Emulsion 
is  a  wholesome,  healthful 
food-tonic,  and  its  timely  use 
often  prevents  grippe  and 
pneumonia. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  12-128 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Merit 

Confidence 

CONFIDENCE  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  satisfactory  considera¬ 
tions  in  every  act  and  interest  in  life. 

There  is  nothing  the  dairy  farmer 
buys  that  ia  of  as 
great  importance 
to  him  as  the 
cream  separator, 
which  SAVES  or 
LOSES  money  io 
quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  product 
every  time  he  puts 
milk  through  it, 
TWICE  A  DAY 
365  DAYS  IN 
THE  YEAR,  and 
which  lasts  from  six  months  to 
twenty  years  according  to  the 
durability  of  the  machine. 

Hence  the  importance  of  only 
making  so  serious  an  investment  with 
COMPLETE  CONFIDENCE  that 
you  are  buying  THE  BEST  and 
that  which  will  LAST  LONGEST. 

Every  man  who  knows  what  a 
cream  separator  is  knows  that  this 
is  true  of  the  DE  LAVAL,  the 
original  and  for  thirty  years  the 
“WORLD’S  ST  A  N  DA  RD”  cream 
separator.  Somebody  may  CLAIM 
as  much  for  some  other  separator, 
but  no  buyer  can  possibly  have 
equal  CONFIDENCE  in  its 
being  so. 

The  new  72-paee  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand 
Book,  in  which  important  dairy  ques* 
tions  are  ably  diicussed  by  the  best 
authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow 
owner  should  have.  Mailed  free  upon 
request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New 
1913  De  Laval  catalog  also  mailed  upon 
request.  Write  to  nearest  office. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


tea  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


29  E.  MADISON  ST.. 
CHICAGO. 


Deyo  Power  Sprayer 

is  built  in  the  same  perfect  manner,  of  the  same 
carefully  tested,  high-crude  materials  us  the  famous 

DEYO  B!  engines 

an<l  wherever  yon  find  a  commercially  profitable 
orchard  you  are  almost  sure  to  find  also  a  Deto 
Power  Sprayer.  Write  today  for  deyo  sprayer 
booklet,  fntly  illustrated.  It  gives  the  facts  that 
have  made  the  "DEYO”  reputation. 

Deyo-Macey  Enoine  Co., 22  Washington  St., Binghamton,  N.Y. 

OR  OCR  FACTORY  SALKS  ASKSTS: 

J.  S.  Woodhouso,  189-191*195  Water  St.,  New  York 
Kendall  A  Whitney,  Portland,  Maino 
Richardson  Mfg.  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


IN  THE 

SOUTH 


No  donbt  about  the  profitable  returns  from 
Early  Vegetables,  Oranges,  Grape 
Fruit,  Celery  and  Sugar  Cane  in  the  fam- 
Manatee  Country,  Btooksviiie  and  Annutta- 
laega.  Hammock  Area.  Lands  can  be  reeared 
reasonably,  yielding  several  crops  annu-l!y.  De¬ 
lightful  and  healthful  climate.  Water 
Good  scoools  and  churches.  Quick 
tlon  to  big  markets.  Write  for 
booklets  1.  A.  PRIDE,  Gen. 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY, 

Suite  385  NORFOLK,  VA.  4 


2t°3  CROPS 

A  YEAR : 


CASH  fZ  BAGS 

Turn  them  into  money.  We  buy  them  in  any  quan¬ 
tity,  sound  or  torn,  at  a  liberal  price  and-  pay  tb« 
freight.  Write  for  particulars.  Reference:  Citi¬ 
zen’s  Bank.  Iroquois  Bag  Co.,  700  Broadway, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Booklet 

FREE 


ECONOMY  STEEL  SILO  ROOF 
Suitable  for  any  Construction 
It  doesn’t  make  any  difference 
whose  silo  you  have  or 
what  the  construction.  It  le 
not  complete  without  an 
Economy  roof.  It  lasts  a 
lifetime,  costs  little  and  al¬ 
ways  looks  well.  Don’t  be  satisfied  with  any  other 
kind  of  a  roof  because  there  is  no  other  so  good. 

Oes  Moines  Silo  and  Mfg.  Co,,  504  New  York  Are,  Das  Moines,  lout 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 


Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tulls  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
moke  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO. 
Beaver  Falls,  Fa. 


ALBERTA 

The  Price  of  Beef 

and  so  is  the  Price  of  Cattle. 

For  years  the  Province  of 
ALBERTA,  (Western  Canada), 
was  the  Big  Ranching  Country. 
Many  of  these  ranches  today  are 
Immense  grain  fields. and  the  cat¬ 
tle  have  given  place  to: he  culti¬ 
vation  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  mid 
flax,  the  change  has  made  many 
thousands  of  Americans,  settled 
on  these  plains,  wealthy,  but  has 
Increased  the  price  of  livestock. 
There  is  splendid  opportunity  now  to  get  a 

FREE  HOMESTEAD  OF  160  ACRES 

(and  another  as  a  pre-emption)  In  the 
newer  districts  and  produce  either  cattle 
or  grain.  The  crops  are  always  good,  the 
climate  Is  excellent,  schools  and  churches 
are  convenient  and  markets  splendid  In 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Send  at  once  for  literature,  tha  latest 
Information,  railway  rates,  otc.,  to 

J.  S.  Crawford 

301  E.  Genesee  St# 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Or  write  Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Panada. 


T  Y0UFT  IDEAS 


.,>.#00  offered  for  certain  inrun- 
-  J1®"*-  Ho°k  “How  to  Ol  tain  a  Patent* 

What  to  Invent”  seat  free.  Bene 
rough  sketch  for  lreereportas  to  patant 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  al 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers’  Journals 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att’yi 

E*tal>lUhod  16  Yuan 

88Q  F.  Stroot,  Washington,  D.  C# 


Don’t  Yon 
Want  a  30 
Days’  Free 
Road  Test 
ofThis  Aata 
1  Baggy 


lie 
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CROPS 

After  three  days  of  freezing1  weather  in 
the  southern  California  orange  section  the 
cold  moderated  January  9.  While  the 
lirst  estimates  of  the  loss  were  as  high  as 
70  per  cent  of  the  crop,  the  best  experts 
now  put  the  damage  at  50  per  cent,  or 
*20, 000, 000.  The  first  reports  that  all  the 
young  trees  were  killed  and  many  of  the 
older  ones  were  so  seriously  hurt  that  they 
would  not  bear  for  several  seasons  were 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  frost  was  not  se¬ 
vere  enough  to  kill  anything  except  nursery 
stock,  but  it  was  enough  to  spoil  many  of 
the  oranges  and  grapefruit  on  the  trees 
and  practically  all  the  lemons.  “Smudg¬ 
ing”  was  general  in  all  the  orange  groves, 
and  no  doubt  the  smoke  and  warmth  from 
these  fires  saved  a  large  amount  of  fruit. 
While  Pomona  reported  damage  of  80  per 
cent  of  the  crop,  San  Bernardino  county- 
seemed  to  be  the  heaviest  sufferer.  San 
Bernardino  includes  the  large  Redlands 
orange  section  adjoining  Riverside  and  it 
was  declared  that  90  per  cent  of  the  crop 
was  ruined.  In  this  county  alone  it  was 
asserted  that  growers  would  lose  from  $9,- 
000,000  to  $11,000,000.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  season  this  year’s  crop  value  was 
estimated  at  $50,000,000.  According  to  the 
heads  of  the  various  fruit  associations  and 
firms,  the  damage  done  b.v  the  three  days 
freeze  will  amount  to  nearly  half  the  crop. 
Members  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers 
Exchange  met  and  discussed  all  phases  of 
the  calamity.  Estimates  of  losses  varied 
greatly,  so  that  no  one  is  able  to  arrive  at 
actual  losses.  Probably  9,000  carloads  of 
oranges  have  already  been  marketed,  of 
which  probably  2,000  were  of  late  Valen¬ 
cias  of  the  previous  season’s  reckoning. 


Prices  of  Farm  Products. 


The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Statistics  gives  the 
following  comparative  figures : 


Jan. 

1,  3913  Jan. 1,  1912 

Corn,  bushel  . 

$.489 

$.622 

Wheat,  bushel  . 

.762 

.880 

Oats,  bushel  . 

.732 

.451 

Barley,  bushel  . 

.499 

.864 

Kve,  bushel  . 

.638 

.827 

Buckwheat,  bushel  . . 

.668 

.737 

Flaxseed  bushel  . 

1.062 

1.871 

Potatoes,  bushel  .... 

.506 

.845 

Hay,  ton  . 

11.860 

14.850 

Cotton,  pound  . 

.122 

.084 

Butter,  pound  . 

.284 

.281 

Chickens,  pound  .... 

.107 

.098 

Eggs,  dozen  . 

.268 

.295 

Dec.  15,  3912.  Dec. 

15.  1911. 

Hogs,  100  lbs . 

6.80 

5.72 

Beef  cattle,  3  00  lbs.. 

5.33 

4.37 

Veal  calves,  100  lbs.. 

6.88 

5.98 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

4.21 

3.71 

Lamb,  100  lbs . 

5.70 

4.93 

Cabbage,  100  lbs.  . . . 

1.15 

1.83 

Apples,  bushel  . 

.73 

.86 

Beans,  bushel  . 

2.30 

2.42 

Onions,  bushel  . 

.84 

1.13 

(.’lover  seed,  bushel . . 

9.00 

10.62 

Timothy  seed,  bushel 

1.79 

6.72 

Alfalfa  seed,  bushel.. 

7.86 

.  .  .  . 

Wool  (unwashed)  lb.. 

.186 

.155 

Hops,  pound  . 

.178 

.425 

Peanuts,  pound  . 

.046 

.044 

GERMAN  HOUSEWIVES’  ASSOCIATION. 

Much  has  been  printed  in  daily  and 
other  papers  during  the  last  year  or  two 
about  the  Housewives’  League  in  this  city, 
which  has  given  much  intelligent  energy  to 
the  problem  of  improved  market  conditions. 
We  find,  however,  from  a  report  submitted 
by  Consul  General  Thackara  of  .Berlin, 
that  German  housewives  started  such  a 
movement  in  1898,  and  at  the  present  time 
eastern  Germany  has  50  hausfrauenvereine, 
or  housewives’  associations,  composed  of 
both  city  and  country  members. 

The  most  interesting  activity  of  the 
housewives’  associations  is  the  maintenance, 
through  the  medium  of  suborganizations,  of 
market  halls,  known  as  sales  places  of  the 
housewives’  associations.  The  market  hall 
consists  of  one  or  more  rooms  centrally 
located ;  thither  the  country  or  producing 
members  bring  their  goods  for  sale  to  the 
city  or  consuming  members.  They  must 
pay  yearly  dues  of  $0.70  to  $1.20  and 
must  *  agree  to  sell  all  their  products 
through  the  hall,  with  certain  exceptions  as 
to-  perishable  goods  or  those  which  are  very 
bulky. 

“Inferior  goods  may  not  be  supplied 
under  any  circumstances,  and  may  be  sent 
back  by  'the  saleswoman,”  the  by-laws  of 
one  association  provide.  “Eggs  must  al¬ 
ways  be  clean  and  bear  the  stamp  of  the 
seller.  New-laid  eggs  must  be  stamped 
with  blue  or  black  ink ;  older  eggs  with 
red  ink.  All  other  articles  must  also  be 
stamped  or  otherwise  marked  to  show  their 
origin.  Prepared  meats,  such  as  sausage, 
ham,  etc.,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  the  official  meat  inspector ;  fresh 
meat  must  be  stamped  by  the  local  veter¬ 
inarian  or  the  slaughter  house  authorities.” 

The  producers  or  sellers  set  the  prices 
at  which  the  goods  are  sold  in  monthly 
meetings,  which  the  city  members  are  at 
liberty  to  attend.  The  prices  range,  as  a 
rule,  slightly  higher  than  in  the  genex-al 
markets,  but,  it  is  claimed,  the  greater  pur¬ 
ity  and  general  superiority  of  the  articles 
sold  are  more  than  an  offset. 

The  work  of  receiving  and  selling  the 
goods  at  the  market  halls  is  performed  by 
saleswomen,  who  are  directed  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  association  also  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  the  other  business  of  the 
market  hall.  This  committee  usually  con¬ 
sists  of  two  city  members  and  one  country 
member.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  hall, 
paying  the  saleswoman,  etc.,  is  met  out  of 
a  fund  consisting  of  10  per  cent  with¬ 
drawn  monthly  from  the  gross  receipts  of 
the  hall.  The  remaining  90  per  cent  is 
paid  to  the  country  members  for  their 
goods,  in  proportion  of  course  as  they 
have  provided  them.  Twenty-eight  mar¬ 
ket  halls,  maintained  by  31  associations  in 
East  Prussia,  did  an  aggregate  business  in 
3911  amounting  to  $171,795,,  an  increase 
of  $23,800  over  the  previous  year.  Poul¬ 
try  and  poultry  products  were  dealt  in  to 
the  value  of  $50,218.  including  eggs  to  the 
value  of  $3  9,902.  The  turnover  in  vege¬ 
tables  was  $10,948,  of  which  potatoes  rep¬ 
resented  $7,3  40.  Fruit  was  dealt  in  to  the 
value  of  $14,280.  This  business,  both  sell¬ 
ing  and  buying,  was  done  entirely  within 
the  confines  of  the  membership  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  housewives’  associations.  Outsiders 
are  not  allowed  to  participate  in  any  way. 

The  object  of  the  halls  is  not  only  to 
enable  the  farmers’  wives  to  have  a  ready 


market  in  which  to  dispose  of  their  wares 
and  the  city  wives  a  center  in  which  to 
buy  goods  of  assured  value  and  purity,  but 
also  to  bring  the  two  classes,  producers  and 
consumers,  into  better  mutual  understand¬ 
ing.  The  activities  of  the  housewives’  as¬ 
sociations  are  not  confined  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  market  halls.  In  East  Prus¬ 
sia  particularly  they  are  closely  in  touch 
with  the  provincial  chamber  of  agriculture. 
Members  of  housewives’  associations  have 
been  admitted  to  certain  of  the  chamber’s 
working  committees,  and  certain  subven¬ 
tions  are  allowed  the  associations  by  the 
chamber  out  of  funds  which  the  Prussian 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  places  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  all  chambers  of  agriculture  for 
the  promotion  of  that  branch  of  industry. 
The  housewives’  associations  are  active  in 
promoting  poultry  breeding  and  vegetable 
growing  among  the  country  women,  and  to 
assist  in  this  work  the  chamber  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  East  Prussia  has  placed  the  services 
of  its  traveling  lecturers  on  horticulture 
and  poultry  breeding  at  their  disposal. 


BUFFALO  MARKETS. 

For  the  first  time  this  season  Winter  is 
down  upon  us  in  full  force,  driving  the  poor 
produce  market  venders  in  from  their  out¬ 
door  booths  to  their  poorly-built  shacks 
and  making  them  wonder  why  the  wretched 
handling  of  the  new  retail  market  buildings 
under  construction  at  Chippewa  and  Wash¬ 
ington  streets  has  been  allowed  to  keep 
them  another  Winter  half  frozen  in  order 
to  do  business.  I  am  sorry  that  the  plan 
is  to  stall  them  off  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  do  business  all  in  a  great  enclos¬ 
ure,  for  that  would  have  cost  less  and  it 
would  have  suited  the  consumer  better. 
There  is  much  more  green  produce  in  sight 
than  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  for 
not  only  has  the  late  Fall  kept  northern 
lettuce,  spinach  and  the  like  growing  late, 
but  it  has  seemed  to  help  southern  crops 
also.  Still  10  cents  for  a  head  of  lettuce 
is  too  much,  even  if  it  is  a  small  cabbage 
for  size. 

A  feature  of  the  retail  markets  that  is 
not  appreciated  is  the  fact  that  the  ven¬ 
ders  prefer  to  sell  by  the  quart  and  the 
small  measure  to  selling  by  the  bushel  or 
the  barrel.  They  find  of  course  that  a  big 
percentage  of  profit  is  not  so  easily  noticed 
by  the  buyer.  Beans  at  15  cents  a  quart 
means  $4.80  a  bushel,  a  price  that  few  con¬ 
sumers  would  be  willing  to  pay.  The 
amount  of  apples  offered  by  the  measure  of 
one  or  two  quarts  is  great.  These  are  al¬ 
ways  pushed  to  the  front  while  the  bushel 
and  barred  lots  stand  back  to  replenish  the 
quart  measures.  I  saw  pretty  good  Oregon 
Jonathan  apples  offered  at  a  cent  apiece 
this  week,  and  what  I  have  not  noticed  be¬ 
fore,  a  lot  of  fine  western  Ben  Davis  apples 
selling  about  on  a  par  with  our  best  home¬ 
grown  apples,  which  is  from  five  cents  a 
quart  up.  The  western  Ben  Davis  is  a 
firm,  crisp  apple,  much  like  the  Fameuse 
group  in  appearance,  and  by  no  means  the 
woolly  lump  that  the  Ben  Davis  is  when 
raised  at  home.  The  rule  is  the  other  way, 
though.  Our  apples  are  not  got  up  for 
show,  but  they  have  the  firmness  and 
flavor.  So  we  do  not  plant  the  Ben  Davis 
much  eastward. 

Foreign  fruits  of  the  Citrus  class  are 
cheap,  and  bananas  are  always  cheap  here, 
but  the  reports  from  the  Pacific  coast  of 
frost  may  put  prices  up.  New  navel  oranges 
from  California,  the  only  section  where  this 
variety  does  well,  are  in  and  compete 
with  the  Floridas,  that  sell  for  15  cents  a 
dozen  at  retail.  The  egg  market  has  been 
easy  all  through  the  period  of  molting  of 
the  fowls  and  prices  now  run  all  the  way 
from  20  cents  a  dozen  for  storage  to  42 
cents  for  guaranteed  fresh-laid.  The  late 
cold  spell  iu  the  West  has  stiffened  the 
market.  This  section  does  not  begin  to 
produce  the  eggs  it  uses,  but  depends  on 
western  shipments.  New  Bermuda  potatoes 
have  arrived,  but  are  bought  by  people 
mostly  to  whom  the  high  cost  of  living  is 
merely  a  sentiment.  Others  retail  at  75 
to  80  cents.  Good  country  butter,  fr'om 
the  farmer  direct,  brings  35  cents,  but  is 
above  40  at  retail. 

JOHX  W.  CHAM  BERLIN. 


Calves,  9%;  hogs,  10;  beef  cattle,  local, 
eight  to  nine ;  dairy  cows,  $41  to  $82 ;  hay, 
baled,  85  cents  per  100 ;  straw,  baled,  $12 
per  ton  ;  dressed  chickens,  14  to  16  cents ; 
potatoes,  85  to  90.  t.  h.  g. 

Lansdale,  Pa. 

The  prices  of  some  farm  products  are 
not  as  high  as  three  or  four  weeks  ago 
as  regards  the  matter  of  eggs  and  butter. 
The  present  price  for  eggs  is  25  to  26 
cents ;  butter,  good,  25 ;  lard,  10 ;  cabbage, 
one-half  to  one  cent  per  pound ;  potatoes, 
45  cents  per  bushel ;  ducks,  geese  and 
chickens,  10  cents;  turkeys,  15  to  17. 
Wheat,  $1.01  per  bushel ;  corn,  yellow,  57 
cents  per  100 ;  corn,  white,  54  cents  per 
100 ;  oats,  30  *  cents  per  bushel ;  rye,  55 
cents  per  bushel ;  barley,  55.  Hay,  No.  1 
Timothy,  $11.25  per  ton ;  mixed,  $10 ; 
clover,  $8.50  to  $9.  The  buyer  bales  it  on 
the  place  where  sold,  the  farmer  delivers 
it  to  the  shipping  station.  Straw,  $6.50 
baled  and  delivered.  Hogs,  heavy,  6%  to 
seven;  sheep,  two  to  three;  calves,  seven 
to  eight;  cows,  fat,  $2  to  $3.50  per  100; 
steers,  fat,  $3.50  to  $6  per  100.  Milch 
cows,  $45  to  $65  per  head ;  horses,  good 
drafters  and  fat,  $175  to  $225 ;  plugs,  $50 
to  $60;  colts,  weanlings,  $75  to  $100. 

Monroeville,  Ind.  it.  C. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  farmers  are 
mostly  growing  corn,  generally  a  three-year 
rotation,  one  year  in  oats  and  two  in  corn. 
The  land  is  a  rich  dark  prairie  soil,  yield¬ 
ing  from  40  to  60  bushels  of  oats,  same 
with  corn,  sometimes  more.  Not  much  hay 
is  raised  to  sell ;  most  of  the  hay  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  1000  or  1200  mules  employed 
in  about  15  mines  is  mostly  shipped  in 
from  other  places,  mostly  from  the  west, 
the  price  for  home-grown  being  from  $18 
to  $22  a  ton.  Farmers’  butter  brings 
about  28  cents ;  creamery  about  35  cents. 
Not  many  potatoes  are '  raised  here ;  po¬ 
tatoes  shipped  in  have  been  selling  at  70 
to  75  cents ;  corn  at  the  feed  stores,  80 
cents  a  bushel;  middlings,  $1.60  per  3  00; 
shorts,  $1.50.  This  is  not  much  of  a  fruit 
country.  Last  year  was  the  best  for  apples 
that  I  can  remember,  but  this  year  there 
are  none.  Grapes  made  a  full  crop.  Peaches 
froze  out  last  Winter,  many  trees  killed 
entirely.  Farmers  seem  to  be  doing  well.; 
nearly  every  one  owns  an  automobile,  even 
some  of  the  renters  have  them.  i\  j.  n. 
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Concrete 

Poultry  Houses 

To  keep  your  chickens  warm  in 
winter,  cool  in  summer,  healthy 
and  strong  all  year  round,  build 
your  poultry  house  of  concrete. 
More  eggs  and  better  chickens  are 
sure  to  result.  No  rat  or  skunk  can 
gnaw  through  concrete.  There 
are  no  cracks  or  crevices  for  lice. 
And  concrete  is  quickly  and  easily 
cleaned. 

Build  with  concrete — but  be  sure 
to  get  the  best  cement.  Insist  on 

LEHIGH 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

—  the  best  all-round  cement  for 
building  poultry  houses,  feeding 
floors,  culverts,  barns,  sidewalks, 
etc  ,  etc.  Leading  engineers  have 
selected  Lehigh  for  some  of  the 
biggest  jobs  in  the  country.  They 
know  that  Lehigh  is  always  the 
6ame  —  always  dependable.  You 
can  protect  yourself  by  insisting 
on  Lehigh. 

Two  Valuable  Books  Free 

(1)  “The  Modern  Farmer” — giv¬ 
ing  detailed  directions  for  over 
twenty  different  practical  uses  of 

i  concrete  on  the  farm — money  and 
time  saving  uses. 

(2)  “Concrete  Silos” — 
our  new  book,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  books  on 
silos  ever  printed. 

You  need  these  books. 

Write  to 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

S§f  Dept.  3891,  Allentown,  Pa. 

-  £  (11  mills,  11,000,000  Barrels  Capacity)- 

“Lehigh  Sets  the  Standard" 

sS  o') 


Star  Grinders 


MAKE 

BIGGER 

PROFITS 


Here  is  a  machine  that  by  grinding  your 
feed  will  make  fatter,  healthier,  more  val 
uable  stock.  Grind  feed  for  your  neighbors 
and  make  an  added  profit.  Pays  for  itself 
quickly.  Sweep  or  Belt— guaranteed  one 
year.  Work  fast  and  lastlong.  Valuable 
booklet,  also  special  low  price  list  free. 

The  Star  Manufacturing  Co.  ISDepot  St., 
New  Lexington,  Ohio.  , 


Big  Bargains 
In  Feed  Mills 


Write  us  without  delay  for 

latest  reduced  factory  price  f _ 

on  a  feed  grinding  mill  from  the  famous 

QUAKER  CITY  LINE 

(Standard  46  Years) 

Direct  from  Factory  on 
10  Days  Free  Trial 

No  risk  or  expense  to  you— we  pay  freight. 
Put  it  to  every  test— Grind  your  feed  tree- 
see  how  fast  it  works— how  easy  it  operates 
how  little  attention  it  needs.  Then  if  it 
doesn’t  satisfy,  we  take  it  back.  Our 

23  Styles-Hand  Power-to  20  H.  P. 

grind  any  grain,  separate  or  mixed— ear  or 
shelled  corn,  any  grade  of  meal  from  coars¬ 
est  to  finest  table  meal.  Also  grinds  husks 
as  well  as  cobs  and  corn. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKS 

Illustrated  Grinding  Mill  catalog  and  45th 
anniversary  Farm  Supply  catalog  quoting 
bargain  prices. 

The  A.  W.  Straub  Company 

Dept. E  3740  Filbert  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dept.  T  3709  So.  Ashland 
Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Pull  Out 

Stumps 

With  theFamous 

Hercules! 

Pull  an  acre  or  more  of  stumps  a  day.  Pull  any 
stump  In  5  minutes  or  less.  Don’t  have  loafer  land 
when  It’s  so  easy  and  cheap  to  pull  the  stumps  out ! 
Make  1000%  profit  by  using  the  Hercules.  $1281.00 
tli e  first  year  on  40  acres!  $750.00  every  year  after. 
Let  us  prove  It. 

Low  Price  and  Book  Free! 

Get  the  facts.  Read  our  book.  Tells  what 
all  steel,  triple  power  means.  Shows  many 
features  of  the  Hercules.  Shows  many  photos 
and  letters  from  owners.  Postal  will  do. 

HERCULES  MFG.  COMPANY 

130  2 1st  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


NOW! 


Send  Your 

*?JL  Wagon  Economy 


Tells 

how  to  use  your  old  run- 
lug  gears  for  many  years :  save  \ 

10,000  high  lilts ;  save  repair  bills. 

ELECTRIC 

Steel  Wheels 

Make  hauling  80%  to  60%  easier; 
don’t  rut  roads  or  fields; can’t  break 
or  drj  apart.  Send  for  illustrated 
book  of  wheels  and  wagons. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.. 

48  Elm  St. ,  Qulncji  1 

High 
Lifts 


ANTED-A  MAN 


To  start  in  profitable  busi¬ 


ness  of  hisownselling  our  Big  Line  of 
Necessities  direct  to  farmers.  Con¬ 
tract  given  for  exclusive  territory.  M an  must 
be  honest,  sober  and  industrious.  Two 
Thousand  Rawleigh  salesmen  now  making 

$100  to  $300  Per  Month 


;xpe 

A  lew  choice  Territories  still  open.  If  you  can  "fur¬ 
nish  team  and  a  little  expense  money,  write  us 
stating  ago,  occupation,  etc. 

The  W.  T.  Rawleigh  Medical  Co..  Freeport,  III. 
Importers— Chemists— Manufacturers 
107  Liberty 
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DOLLARS 

For  this  EMERY  TOOL  GRINDER 

8-inch  wheel,  234-inch  pulley.  Get 
my  circular.  CHAS.  A.  HENRY,  Eden,  N.  Y. 


Sharpen  Tools  Quick! 


Does  toughest  job  of  tool  grinding  In  a  few  T 
minutes  without  hard  work.  This  wonderful 
tool  grinder  with  Its  rapid  Dimo-Gril  (ar¬ 
tificial  diamond)  Sharpening  Wheels 
make  8000  revolutions  amlnute.  No 
cooling  by  water  or  danger  of  drawing 
temper.  Sharpens  every  thing  from  a 
jackknife  to  a  plow  point. 

LUTHER  DIMO-GRIT  GRINDER 

has  metal  frame,  enclosed  shaft-drive, 
dust-proof  bearings,  runs  easy  as  sewing 
machine.  25  times  faster  than  grindstone,  10 
times  better  than  emery.  Special  attach¬ 
ments  such  as  forge,  milk  testor,  rip  saw, 
jig  saw,  lathe,  drill,  etc.,  furnished.  Fully 
guaranteed.  8end  for  free  book  on  tool 
grinding  and  liberal  free  trial  offer. 

LUTHER  BRINDER  CO.  400  StrohBldg.  Mllwaukte.WIt. 


SCIENTIFIC  SWEEP  MILL 

Double  Action.  Triplo  Geared 

This  No.  5  is  one  of  our 
leading  Feed  Mills.  Particu¬ 
larly  adapted  for  grinding 
oar  corn  and  small  grain  for  stock 
feed.  A  medium  priced  mill  that 

Gives  Satisfaction 

Strong,  durable  and 
easy  running.  Mounted 
on  a  heavy  hard-wood 
box.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 

Over20  styles  and  sizes. 

THE  BAUER  BROS 


CO.,  Box  415  Sprlngfleltf,  Ohio 


You  can  do  a  good  lumbering  business  in  fall  and  winter 
when  the  farm  doesn’t  need  you.  You  have  the  team, 
wagon  and  engine.  Just  get  an  “American"  Portable 
Saw  Milland  you’reready  to  sawlumber  and  make  good 
money.  Begin  with  your  own  wood  lot,  if  you  have  one. 
Then  saw  your  neighbors’  lumber  for  them.  With  a 
mounted  “American”  Mill  you’ll  cover  a  lot  of  country 
each  season,  putting  in  fall  and  winter  on  a  good  paying 
lumbering  business.  Our  new  book  No.  26  will  start 
you  right.  Ask  for  it,  addressing  nearest  office. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

Makers  of  standard  saw  mills  of  any  size  or  capacity. 
129  Hope  St.,  Uackettstown,  N.  J.  Chicago 
1582  Terminal  Building,  New  York  Savannah— New  Orleans 
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Keep  a  Few  Hens 

r  c  Black  Minorca  Pallets,  the  kind  that  lay  those 
large  chalk-white  eggs,  and  lots  of  them,  they  are 
regular  egg  machines  and  sure  winners. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS  R.  0.  24  ATHENS,  PA. 


55  BREEDS 


Pure-Bred 
Chickens,  Ducks, 
Ceese,  Turkeys, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Collie 
Dogs.  Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  book 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

H.H.  HINIKER,  Box  98  Mankato,  Minn. 


BabyChicksi2cEach 

from  free  range  selected  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Prompt  delivery.  A  hatch  every  week.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $6.00  per  100. 
Reductions  on  orders  over  100,  Circular  free. 

CHAS.  R.  STONE, 

Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

MWttS  PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  Send  four  cents  for  illustrated  descriptive 
circulars.  Wm.  J.  Mackensen,  successor  to  WENZ  & 
MACKENSEN,  Naturalists,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Penna. 

IViacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1841 
R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


MAKA-SHELLl™ifS 


earth.  Increases  egg  pro- 1 
duction.  Theoriginal  sil-| 
ica  grit.  Avoid  substi 
tutes.  Ask  your  local  1 
dealer  or  send  §1.00 

£ortwol00-lb.  bags  £.o.b.  cars.  Agents  wanted. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO. 

Box  J  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


GRIT 


MAKE  HENS  l.AY“i 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  iowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

|f  A  till  JO  LATEST  MODEL 
|yl  A  I!  H  O  BONE  CUTTER 


I  1  y  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine ;  never  clogs, 

1 10  Day**  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free, 

liiF.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  It,  MILFORD,  MASS.  ■ 


.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs 

Carefully  Selected  from  Pure  Strain  Stock 
j  Our  eggs  guaranteed  80#  fertile  ;  our 
f  chirks  warranted  full  count  and  vigorous. 
Buy  your  spring  stock  from  us — it  pays. 
D  •  Chicks — $150  per  1000;  $17  per 

I  ilC6S  100;  $9  per  50.  Eggs— $60  per 
1000  ;  $7  per  100  :  $1  per  50  ;  $1.50  per  15. 
Write  Today  for  Descriptive  Folder 
CROSSWICKS  POULTRY  FARM 
Chas.  W.  Brick,  Prop.,  Box  D,  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 

sAEE-Silver  Campine  Cockerels^f,^"8,,0; 

strain.  $5  each.  MOHAWK  LODGE  FARM,  J.  L.  Miner,  Prop. 

WHITE  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS,  Kellerstrass  strain. 
''  April  hutched,  $2  each.  Indian  Runner  Ducks, 
white  egg  strain.  $5  trio.*  Geo.  Bowdish,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 

"  Vitality”  Baby  Chicks  of  Quality 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN S  and  RHODE  IS¬ 
LAND  REDS — Also  eggs  for  hatching.  I  can  please 
you  as  1  have  hundreds  of  others.  Write  for  booklet. 

0.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  No.  115,  Neshanic  Station,  N.  J 

Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs  sale 

25c  each.  Am  booking  orders  now.  Get  yours  in 
early.  Beautiful  stock.  ROY  CRANDALL,  Albion,  N  Y. 

GETYOUR  COCKERELS  NOW 

Barred  and  Bnff  Rock,  R.  &  S.  C. 

Reds,  and  White  Wyandottes. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS  -  R.0.24  -  ATHENS,  PA 


Greider’s  Fine  Catalogue 

and  calendar  of  pure-bred  poultry  for  1913,  large, 
many  pages  of  poultry  facts.  70  varieties  illustrat¬ 
ed  and  described.  Incubators  and  brooders,  low 
price  of  stock  and  eggs  for  hatching.  A  perfect 
guide  to  all  poultry  raisers.  Send  10  cents  today. 

B.  H.  GREIDER,  Box  58,  Rheems,  Pa. 


For  <so1p-50  BARRED  P.  ROCK  AND  W.  WYANDOTTE 
TUI  Oalu  COCKERELS.  Strong,  vigorous  breeders 
of  fine  quality  at  $2.50.  Dr.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

BABYCHICKS-s.  c.  W.  Leghorns  15c.  each.  Sale  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  1,000  breeders.  Hatching  capacity,  40,rtao.  Ask  for 
catalogue  “C”  Free.  (.1  BSON-FOHD  CO.,  Lock  llox  3,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

White  Holland  Turkeys  ^.SG^nny”w  ami 

excellent  mothers.  Mrs.  R0BT.  T.  DAVIS,  Cumberland,  Va. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Healthy,  vigorous,  from  heavy  laying  stock. 

Guaranteed  full  count  and  satisfactory. 

Place  your  order  NOW — aud  avoid  the  rush. 

Hatching  Eggs  Breeding  Stock 
8.  C.W.  Leghorns.  White  and  llarred  Rocks. 

All  eggs  aud  stock  guaranteed. 

Write  for  big  new  catalog :  “Tvwacaua,  1  .  .  .. 

Quality.”  Gives  full  description  and  prices.  ‘  VFARMS^ 

TYWAC'ANA  farms  POULTRY  CO.  poultry  co. 

A.  E.  Wright,  Supt. 

Box  68,  Karnilugdalc,  Long  Island,  N.  Y 


TYWACANA 
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CDPIt  Poultry  Book 

M  WLJuMj  244  Pages 

Write  For  It  NOW!  I 


“"PROFITABLE  Poultry  and  Egg: 

Production”  —  the  Cyphers  : 
Year  Book  for  1913 — full  of  practi¬ 
cal,  money- making:  suggestions.’ 
Also  illustrates  and  describes 

Pvnhorc  incubator 
vypners  brooders 


The  World’s  Standard  Poul¬ 
try  Equipment,  and  explains 
Cyphers  Company  Free  Bui 
letin  and  Personal  Letter 
Service.  Write  for  Cyphers 
Book  today. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 
D«pt.  38.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  Henyard. 


Fence  for  Leghorns. 

I  would  like  advice  about  building  a 
poultry  fence,  that  will  keep  in  White  Leg¬ 
horns  ;  the  length  of  posts  and  height  of 
fence ;  would  like  a  fence  moderate  in  price. 

Ohio.  s.  r. 

The  writer  has  had  no  trouble  in  con¬ 
fining  White  Leghorns  with,  a  fence  five 
feet  in  height  where  they  had  a  run  of 
considerable  size,  a  half  acre  or  more,  but 
lie  has  found  eight  to  10  feet  none  too 
high  when  they  were  kept  in  small  parks. 
Any  of  the  standard  makes  of  fencing  are 
satisfactory,  and  your  hardware  dealer  will 
he  able  to  show  you  those  of  different  styles 
and  prices.  Unless  small  chicks  are  to  be 
confined,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  poul¬ 
try  netting.  _  M.  b.  d. 

Hens  with  Pink-eye. 

My  chickens  have  a  disease  similar  to 
pink-eye.  Do  chickens  get  pink-eye,  and  is 
there  any  remedy  to  stop  it  before  it  runs 
its  course  through  the  whole  flock? 

Pennsylvania.  J.  J.  R. 

I  presume  that  your  chickens  have  con¬ 
junctivitis  or  a  catarrhal  inflammation  .  of 
the  membrane  lining  the  socket  and  ex¬ 
tending  over  the  eyeball.  Any  of  the  com¬ 
mon  causes  of  '‘colds”  operate  to  produce 
this  condition,  and  the  best  remedy  is  pre¬ 
vention  by  keeping  the  fowls  free  from 
drafts  or  exposure  to  cold  rains,  irritating 
dusts  or  vapors,  and  promptly  removing 
from  the  flock  all  fowls  that  show  any 
signs  of  the  disease  before  they  have  op- 
portunitv  to  communicate  it  to  others. 

_  M.  B.  D. 

Curing  Hens  with  Colds. 

I  see  on  page  21  that  B.  F.  E.  wants  a 
sure  remedy  for  colds  in  hens ;  and  M.  B. 
D.  says  that  sure  remedies  are  scarcer  than 
hens’  teeth  with  us.  I  do  not  think  so  but 
am  surprised  that  the  poultry  journals, 
so  far  as  I  can  read,  have  never  published 
a  remedy  yet.  All  that  one  has  to  do  with 
a  hen  that  has  a  cold  is,  as  soon  as  noticed, 
to  take  her  in  close  to  a  warm  fire,  give 
her  about  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  and 
keep  her  by  the  hot  fire  all  day  or  all  night. 
This  week  we  had  a  hen  so  roupy  that 
my  wife  said  she  could  not  live  two  hours  ; 
with  above  treatment  the  hen  was  in  the 
yard  with  the  others  singing  the  next 
morning.  w.  E.  C. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

The  above  treatment  is  simple,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  would  prove  effectual  in 
many  cases.  It  is  a  pity  that  people  who 
wish  to  “doctor”  dumb  animals  cannot  in 
all  cases  confine  their  medications  to  such 
simple  and  useful  drugs  as  castor  oil,  and 
refrain  from  the  unconscious  cruelty  fre¬ 
quently  inflicted  upon  helpless  creatures  by 
forcing  down  them  nauseous,  irritating,  and 
frequently  dangerous  concoctions  about 
whose  nature  and  action  they  know  little  or 
nothing.  m.  b.  d. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  Water-glass. 

We  put  100  dozen  eggs  down  in  water- 
glass  according  to  the  directions  that  came 
with  it,  but  put  the  eggs  all  in  one  and 
two  gallon  crocks.  When  we  come  to  use 
the  eggs  the  water-glass  was  one  thick 
mass  just  like  jelly.  Should  it  be  like 
that?  Some  of  the  eggs  were  about  eaten 
up,  shell  and  all.  and  when  we  boiled  them 
three  minutes  like  a  fresh  egg,  the  yellow 
would  be  so  hard  you  could  not  eat  it, 
and  the  white  would  be  just  like  curdled 
milk,  and  a  very  bad  taste  when  cooked. 
Some  of  the  eggs  were  obtained  from  a 
farmer  and  others  were  not.  Should  this 
water-glass  get  like  jelly?  f.  e. 

New  Jersey. 

Eggs  preserved  in  water-glass  are  not 
very  satisfactory  to  boil  in  the  shell,  but 
may  be  used  in  almost  any  other  way.  If 
they  had  a  bad  odor  it  is  an  indication 
that  they  were  not  absolutely  fresh  when 
put  down.  Eggs  for  this  purpose  should 
by  preference  be  laid  in  April  or  May,  from 
docks  having  no  males  running  with  them, 
and  must  be  absolutely  fresh  and  clean 
when  pickled.  It  is  not  safe  to  use  ordi¬ 
nary  gathered  eggs  from  farmers’  flocks 
for  this  purpose.  The  turbidity  of  the 
water-glass  solution  is  a  natural  condition 
that  does  no  harm.  The  water-glass  should 
be  diluted  with  nine  times  its  volume  of 
cold  water  that  has  been  boiled. 

M.  B.  D. 


Feeding  Indian  Runner  Ducks. 

I  have  10  Indian  Runner  ducks 
have  not  commenced  laying  yet.  I  would 
like  to  know  a  good  (laying)  balanced 
ration  for  them.  W.  E.  S. 

Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

The  feeding  of  poultry  has  not  reached 
that  exact  science  where  one  can  say  that 
such  and  such  a  combination  is  absolutely 
the  best.  There  are  many  combinations 
which  seem  to  give  equally  good  results 
and  in  arranging  a  ration  there  are  several 
things  to  be  considered  besides  the  absolute 
feeding  values  of  the  different  grains.  One 
is  the  comparative  cost  iu  your  market 
and  another  is  the  convenience  of  getting 
the  different  kinds  of  grain.  W.  E.  S. 
can  undoubtedly  arrange  a  balanced  ration 
for  the  10  Indian  Runner  ducks  by  getting 
one,  or  at  least  two,  special  foods  iu  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  already  at  hand  on  the  farm, 
and  a  little  general  advice  ought  to  be  of 
more  value  than  a  cut  and  dried  ration. 
First,  the  food  should  not  be  too  concen¬ 
trated  ;  that  Is.  an  entire  whole  grain 
ration  will  not  answer,  neither  should  a 
large  proportion  of  the  mash  be  corn- 
meal.  If  you  cannot  make  one-third  of 
the  mash  cut  clover  or  Alfalfa,  or  Alfalfa 
meal,  or  beet  pulp  soaked  out,  you  should 
make  it  at  least  one  half  wheat  bran. 
Second,  animal  protein  is  necessary  in 
some  form.  Perhaps  this  could  be  supplied 
with  skim-milk  or  buttermilk,  hut  I  doubt 
if  ducks  could  get  enough  iu  this  way. 
Ten  per  cent,  of  their  entire  food  ration 
should  be  beef  scraps,  green  cut  hone, 
meat  meal,  or  five  per  cent,  blood  meal,  to 
get  the  best  results.  Third,  they  absolutely 
require  succulent  green  food  iu  some  form. 
Beets,  carrots,  potatoes,  or  mangels,  cut 
up,  or  cabbages.  If  these  are  lacking,  dried 
beet  pulp  can  be  purchased  and  soaked  out 
to  make  an  excellent  substitute.  If  these 
three  suggestions  are  followed,  the  ducks 
are  dryly  housed  and  have  sand  and  water, 
they  will  surely  lay.  F.  b.  skinner. 


Electricity  Starts  the 
Fly  Wheels  Spinning 


NEVER  again,  need  you  hump  yourself  to  crank  a  gasoline  engine 

Never,  need  you  experience  the  fussing,  delay  and  inconvenience  of  get¬ 
ting  your  engine  started.  The  Electric  Starting  Woodpecker  solves  the 
most  annoying  problem  that  ever  troubled  the  farmer— a  touch  of  a  button  sends 
the  wheels  spinning— works  as  sure  and  certain  in  January  as  in  July.  Don’t  be  con¬ 
tent  with  any  other—  you  never  could  be  satisfied. 

And  besides  having  this,  the  most  ingenious  labor  saving  device  ever  put  on  a  farm 
engine,  you  will  find  the 

Electric  Starting 

WOODPECKER. 

contains  a  startling  array  of  strong  features  that  excels  any  engine  ever  manufactured,  yet 
it  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  engines.  Just  a  few  of  its  countless  features  are: 

The  self-priming  gasoline  mixer  insuring  easy  cold  weather  starting.  Hopper  cooler 
the  only  successful  system  to  keep  cylinder  at  proper  heat.  Mounted  on  steel  girder 
sub-base  so  you  can  place  it  anywhere  at  a  moment’s  notice.—  No  foundation 
.necessary,  Self-contained  equipment-no  pipes  or  wires  to  get  out  of  order  or  reconnect 
when  moved.  Develops  a  big  surplus  above  rated  power.  Speed  can  be  changed  while 
running.  Minimum  fuel  expense.  Fully  guaranteed.  Aud  then  there’s  our  big,  liberal 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

^that  lets  the  engine  sell  itself.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  use  this  engines 
.on  your  farm  30  days  free — not  erven  a  deposit.  Write  us  quick  for  our  " 
^proposition.  You  may  be  sorry  if  you  close  any  deal  before  you  get 
L.°ur  offer.  Write  today  for  our  free  book  and  full  particulars.^ 

The  Middletown  Machine  Company 

1613  First  Street,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


Write  For  Free  Book 


Layers  are  payers.  The  more  eggs,  the  more  profits. 
It  is  the  number  of  eggs,  not  the  number  of  hens 
that  determines  the  season’s  income.  For  lots 
of  eggs  use 

Poultry  Regulator 

Makes  hens  lay  because  i  t  puts  them  In  condition 
to  bear  the  strain  of  egg  production. 

25c,  50c,  $1;  25-lb.  pail  $2.50 
During  the  winter  months  much  loss  is  caused  by 
colds,  catarrh  and  roup.  •» 

Roup  Cure 

25 c,  50c,  $1 

la  the  one  sure  preventive  and  cure 

“Your  money  back  if  It  fails” 

Pratts  160-page  poultry  book  IOC  by  mail. 

Get  Pratts  Profit-sharing  Booklet 
Our  products  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 
PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  *  Philadelphia,  Chicago 


WHITE  WYANDOnES-^'**?^.® 

Great  laying  strain.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  CLARENCE  H.  FOGG,  Bridoeton,  N.  J. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Rest  Twining  stock.  Cockerels  and  Pullets  at 
$1.50.  15  eggs  for $1.00.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Wyoming,  Del. 


PURKBHKI)  S.  C.  W. LEGHORN  PULLETS 

,  — Choice  April  hatched  Coekerels.  Orders  taken 
for  April  day-old  chicks.  John  Lorton  Lee.  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


C  Al  Ip -Single  Comh  White  Leghorn 
1  OALL  Cockerels.  $1.50  each  or  five 

for  $5.  GKO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON.  Atwater,  N.  Y. 


that  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  10c  each 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  No  order  too  large  or  too 
small.  Hatching  eggs  by  the  setting  or  thousand; 
fertility  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue. 

K1CI I  LAND  FARMS  -  -  Frederick,  Md 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

OF  UNUSUAL  QUALITY  ANU  VIGOR 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP — Desirous  of  quitting 
the  Poultry  Business. 

MT.  PLEASANT  POULTRY  FARM.  Havre  de  Grace,  Md 

C  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BREEDING  STOCK  FOR  SALE- Laying 
'*■  qualities  result  of  many  years  breeding.  Select¬ 
ed  liens  ami  cockerels.  Prices  reasonable,  consistent 
with  quality.  SPECIAL  OFFER— Breeding  pen  of  15H*>fis 
&1  Cockerel  for  $26.00.  A.  K.  McGRAW,  Hagerstown.  Md. 

SPLENDID  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  from  thehome 
of  "Queen  Lil."  Record  234  eggs  in  10  mouths 
and  13  days,  $2.50  each.  Shipped  on  approval. 
JAMES  E.  WALTER,  Jr.,  Fails  Church  Va. 

SUPERIOR  BABY  CHIX 

26-page  booklet  free.  100,000  chick  capacity.  Order 
early  to  assure  prompt  delivery.  TAYLOR’S 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Box  R,  Lyons,  New  York. 

B.  I.  Beds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SEiOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  002  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

sIlI-250  Rose  and  Single  Comb  R,  I.  Reds 

Yearling  Cocks  and  Hens,  Cockerels  and  Pullets, 
farm  raised;  males.  $2.50  to  $.1.00  each:  females, 
$1.50  to  $3.00  each.  Can  he  returned  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  ROANOKE  POULTRY  FARM.  Sewell.  New  Jersey 

7  C  SULK  C  TKD  8.  C.W.  LEGHOUN 
1  °  COCKERELS.  One  of  the  best  laying 
strains  in  existence.  Large  white  eggs  and  large 
white  birds.  .  J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


COCKERELS 


-Botli  White  aud  Barred 
Rocks,  $1.50  each.  Eggs 
guaranteed  to  he  80$  fertile.  $6  per  hundred. 

THE  MACKEY  FARMS,  -  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


Pntll  TR YM F II— Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
r  u  u  ^  1  **  ■  I"  £  H  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA. 

Prize  Winning  Strains-f™^5’ 

lings,  $1.25  and  upwards.  White  Leghorns.  Brown 
leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred  Rocks  .White 
Wyandottes.  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Catalog 
gratis.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  ltiv.  rdale,  N.  J. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

Breeders  and  shippers  for  20  years  of  high-class  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Baby  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs  our  specialty.  Correspondence  invited. 

Austin’s'200  STRAIN  S.  C.  Rhode'.lsland  Reds 

Standard  bred,  red  to  the  skin.  Eggs  for  hatching 
$3.00,  $5.00  and  $10.00  per  set  (15).  Utility  $6.00  per 
100.  90«6  fertility  guaranteed  Cockerels,  yearlings, 
pullets,  bahv  chie.ss. 

AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor.  N.  H. 

Pullets  and  Yearlings  For  Sale 

500  April  and  May  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pul 
lets.  700  selected  yearlings.  Every  bird  guaranteed 
purebred,  healthy  and  vigorous. 

SUNNY  HILL  FARM  Flemington.  N.  J. 

Hone's  Crescent  Strain  of  Rose  Comb 

Rhode  Island  Rpdc~High  class  exhibition 
ruiuuc  I  old  IIU  neas  birds,  bred  from  ex  hi- 

bition  matings,  alsochoice  breeding  birds  bred  from 
tested  layers.  Every  bird  sold  on  approval.  X).  P  , 
HONE.  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs.  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THUS.  WILDER.  Route  1,  Richland.  N.  1  . 

White  Emden  Geese  and  Ganders 

extra  fine  at  a  bargain  through  December. 
MAPLE  COVE  FARM.  R.  D.  24.  ATHENS.  PA. 

Mammoth  White  tiOLLAND  TURKEYS 

purebred,  large,  vigorous  White  Wyandotte  win¬ 
ners.  H.  \Y.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstowu,  Pa. 

R0NZE  TURKEYS  from  Prize  Winners.  Eggs  in  sea¬ 
son.  Stamp.  MRS. H. CHUM  BLEY,  Draper,  Va. 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

Our  strains  have  always  been  known  as  heavy 
luyers  and  choice  market  producers.  Our  recent 
winnings  at  the  great  shows  demonstrate  our  exhi¬ 
bition  quality.  Get  in  on  the  ground  floor  with  this 
combination.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  P.  Rocks,  W. 
Wyandottes  and  Salmon  Faverolles,  Leghorn 
Cockerels  for  sale. 

EVERGREEN  POULTRY  FARM 
Tel.  connection.  Cliappaqua,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

The  Federal  grand  jury  at  St.  Louis  has 
Indicted  Benjamin  F.  Moffatt,  of  Chicago, 
charged  with  using  the  mails  to  defraud,  by 
means  of  misleading  advertisements  offering 
stock  in  the  Buick  Oil  Co.,  of  California. 
The  indictment  avers  Moffatt  entered  into 
a  contract  with  the  company,  a  $5, 000, 000 
corporation,  to  buy  500,000  shares  of  its 
common  stock  at  15  cents  a  share.  He 
then  advertised  it  for  sale,  it  is  alleged, 
saying  it  was  treasury  stock  and  that  he 
was  an  officer  of  the  company.  Advertise¬ 
ments  stating  the  stock  had  paid  and  would 
continue  to  pay  dividends  “were  untrue 
and  misleading,”  the  indictment  charges. — 
Printer’s  Ink. 

Our  readers  heard  of  this  concern 
long  ago.  A  year  back  many  of  the 
city  papers  carried  full  page  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  Buick  stock. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Car  Barns,  East  23d  street,  the 
American  Ilygeia  Ice  Co.,  414  E.  59tli  St., 
and  New  York  Dept.  Store  Stables,  140  E. 
25th  street,  New  York,  whether  they  are 
reliable  and  live  up  to  their  word  in  re¬ 
gard  to  horses  they  have  to  sell?  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  in  the  market  for  a  team  in 
the  near  future,  but  don’t  want  to  deal 
with  any  of  these  people  unless  they  are 
thoroughly  reliable.  J.  x. 

New  Jersey. 

The  names  assumed  by  these  horse 
“gyps”  are  very  well  designed  to  catch 
the  unwary.  The  name  Metropolitan 
Car  Barns  suggest  at  once  some  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Metropolitan  Street 
Railway  Co.,  while  of  course  it  has  no 
connection  whatever.  American  Hygeia 
Ice  Co.  is  designed  to  lead  prospective 
customers  to  believe  it  to  be  the  Hygeia 
Ice  Co.,  which  is  a  reputable  concern. 
This  American  Hygeia  Ice  Co.  is  not  in 
the  ice  business  at  all  but  is  a  “gyp” 
horse  dealer’s  firm  and  has  assumed 
this  name  for  the  purpose  of  deception 
and  to  lure  the  unsuspicious  to  their 
stables.  Again  none  of  the  reputable 
department  stores  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  “Department  Store  Stables”  in¬ 
quired  about. 

There  are  a  few  legitimate  houses  in 
the  horse  trade  here  in  New  York  where 
a  buyer  will  get  just  about  what  he 
pays  for,  but  anyone  who  goes  to  these 
“gyps”  can  only  hope  to  get  stung.  It 
would  take  a  book  to  describe  all  the 
tricks  of  these  “gyps.”  The  favorite 
one  is  to  sell  their  dupe  a  fine-looking 
pair  of  horses  for  perhaps  half  what 
they  are  worth — get  a  deposit  of  half 
the  price  agreed  upon.  Then  a  third 
party,  who  is  a  confederate,  appears, 
makes  a  big  fuss  that  the  horses  belong 
to  him,  and  the  other  man  had  no  right 
to  sell  them.  Then  the  buyer  can  take 
a  worthless  pair  at  the  “gyp’s”  price  or 
lose  the  deposit.  The  horse  “gyp”  never 
parts  with  any  real  money  that  he  gets 
liis  hands  on.  Farmers  who  may  be 
tempted  to  come  to  New  York  to  buy 
horses  the  coming  Spring  will  do  well 
to  keep  this  article  handy  for  ready 
reference. 

Last  week  the  Dean  Alvord  Company, 
Belle  Terre  Estates,  Inc.,  Roslyn  Es¬ 
tates,  Inc.,  Dean  Alvord  Securities 
Company  and  the  Suburban  Construc¬ 
tion  Company  went  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver.  The  Dean  Alvord  Company 
was  the  main  company  and  the  others 
were  subsidiaries.  Their  business  was 
the  development  of  Long  Island  real 
estate,  realty  speculations  in  Long 
Island  real  estate. 

These  companies  made  a  business  of 
buying  up  large  tracts  of  undeveloped 
land  in  Long  Island.  A  mortgage  was 
given  in  part  payment  for  as  much  as 
the  sellers -could  be  induced  to  accept. 
In  some  cases  these  mortgages  covered 
the  full  value  of  the  property,  the  sell¬ 
ers  depending  upon  developments  and 
improvements  for  increased  values  on 
their  equities;  then  companies  are 
formed  to  take  over  the  properties,  and 
aside  from  the  stock  sales,  so-called 
bonds  or  debentures — being  in  fact  notes 
of  the  company — are  sold  to  finance  the 
operation.  When  we  examined  the 
Belle  Terre  affairs  a  year  ago,  in  the 
interest  of  a  subscriber  who  had  in¬ 
vested  $1,000,  we  learned  that  the  land 
originally  cost  $827,000,  and  that  they 
had  at  that  time  bonds  and  stocks  and 
debentures  and  debts  outstanding  for 
$1,139,000.  Of  course,  it  did  not  require 
any  prophetic  vision  to  see  that  the  man 
had  a  bad  investment.  It  will  probably 
result  in  a  total  loss.  The  interlocking 
concerns  report  an  indebtedness  of 
$3,000,000,  and  a  large  part  of  this  is 
the  debentures  which  have  been  taken 
up  by  wage  earners  and  small  inex¬ 
perienced  investors.  This  is  a  familiar 
story.  From  time  to  time  we  are  called 
upon  to  report  similar  failures  and  sim¬ 
ilar  losses.  They  are  practically  all 
worked  upon  the  same  basis.  The  sub¬ 
sidiary  companies  and  interlocking  de¬ 
vices  are  so  cunningly  mixed  up  in  their 
accounts  that  they  defy  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  any  but  experienced  account¬ 


ants.  The  number  of  these  failures  and 
the  facility  with  which  they  get  away 
with  the  people’s  money  has  got  to  be 
a  scandal,  not  only  to  the  State  of  New 
York,  but  to  the  whole  country. 

This  Dean  Alvord  promotion  and  fail¬ 
ure  has  many  of  the  features  in  a 
smaller  way  of  the  E.  G.  Lewis  St. 
Louis,  developments,  which  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  one  of  our  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittees  felt  called  upon  to  defend.  Hon. 
William  A.  Redfield,  representing  a  Long 
Island  district,  regretted  that  he  was 
not  in  on  the  Lewis  deals.  It  seems 
now  that  Mr.  Redfield  need  not  go  so 
far  from  home  for  investments  of  this 
kind.  The  Dean  Alvord  scheme  af¬ 
forded  him  an  opportunity  at  home  and 
Long  Island  has  offered  many  similar 
opportunities  in  recent  years.  As  long 
as  we  send  representatives  of  the  Red¬ 
field  stripe  to  Congress  and  State  Legis¬ 
latures  to  make  our  laws  we  must  ex¬ 
pect  promotions  of  this  kind  to  flourish 
at  the  expense  of  the  people.  In  the 
State  of  Kansas  no  such  scheme  could 
be  promoted,  and  we  hope  the  day  must 
come  when  other  States  will  follow  the 
example  of  Kansas. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  proposal  for 

delivery  of  goods  from  -  -  Co.  Are 

they  a  reliable  company?  Also  why  they 
do  not  have  their  agent  deliver  the  goods, 
as  he  lives  in  town  and  has  a  horse? 

New  York.  g.  d.  M. 

This  firm  is  entirely  responsible  from 
a  financial  standpoint,  and,  in  fact,  we 
consider  them  among  the  most  reliable 
concerns  doing  business  through  agents, 
but  we  cannot  approve  of  the  methods 
of  any  nursery  houses  doing  business  in 
this  way,  because  so  far  as  their  methods 
have  come  to  our  attention  they  are 
subject  to  criticism  from  the  farmer’s 
standpoint.  The  only  reason  we  can 
imagine  why  these  nursery  houses  do 
not  employ  the  same  men  who  make  the 
sale  to  make  delivery  and  make  collec¬ 
tions  is  that  the  salesmen  do  not  want 
to  face  the  promises  and  representa¬ 
tions  made  at  the  time  the  order  was 
signed  when  the  goods  are  delivered. 
The  rule  is  that  these  nursery  house 
agents  make  all  sorts  of  ridiculous 
promises  and  claims  in  order  to  get  a 
name  signed  to  the  order,  and  then  it  is 
very  convenient  to  have  another  party 
call  and  make  the  delivery,  who  is  not 
responsible  and  knows  nothing  about  the 
promises  and  agreements  made.  This 
system  of  having  one  man  call  and  take 
the  order  and  another  make  delivery  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  our  mir.d  that  the 
nursery  house  doing  business  in  this 
way  connives  at  the  misrepresentations 
made  by  the  agents. 

Our  old  real-estate  friend,  W.  M. 
Ostrander,  once  of  Philadelphia,  but 
more  recently  of  New  York,  is  at  it 
again  in  a  new  form.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  he  once  incorporated 
himself  for  $2,000,000.  Notwithstanding 
his  admitted  beauty,  many  people  have 
reason  to  think  the  valuation  was  high. 
Anyway,  the  people  who  invested  in  the 
stocks  as  well  as  in  the  numerous  other 
stocks  and  schemes  promoted  by  Os¬ 
trander  never  received  any  dividends 
after  the  promotion  scheme  had  worked 
out.  They  got  gold  bricks,  and  of  course 
lost  their  money.  Some  of  them  played 
the  sucker  the  second  time  under  the 
Ostrander  allurements  and  promises  of 
recovering  their  losses  on  new  schemes, 
but  the  second  attempt  has  always  proved 
as  disastrous  as  the  first.  Now  Ostran¬ 
der  wants  to  instruct  100  people  in  his 
real-estate  schemes.  The  privilege  is 
limited  to  100,  mind  you.  These  are  to 
be  instructed  in  his  peculiar  and  ex¬ 
clusive  methods  of  getting  money  from 
the  public  without  giving  much  of  any¬ 
thing  of  value  in  return  for  it,  and,  of 
course,  the  pupils  are  to  share  the  spoils 
with  him.  To  us  it  looks  as  if  Ostran¬ 
der  had  worked  the  game  out.  The 
people  are  getting  on  to  him  personally. 
Hence  he  wants  to  pick  up  a  little  confi¬ 
dence  and  respectability  in  local  sections 
through  association  with  others.  In 
other  words,  he  will  give  you  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  fake  your  neighbors,  provided 
you  share  the  spoils  with  him.  One 
recommendation  we  give  him.  Those 
who  are  contemptible  enough  to  go  in 
with  him  on  the  scheme  could  hardly 
find  a  more  accomplished  and  success¬ 
ful  instructor  in  the  art  of  selling  gold 
bricks. 


"I  went  to  one  graduating  affair  that 
I  really  enjoyed.”  “What  was  that?” 
“The  graduating  exercises  of  a  cooking 
school.  One  girl’s  essay  consisted  of 
chicken  croquettes  cooked  in  full  view 
of  the  audience  and  passed  around  for 
us  to  sample.  And  there  were  other 
essays  just  as  good.  One  very  fine  thesis 
consisted  of  a  cherry  pie.” — Washington 
Herald. 
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A  New  Buggy 

For  a  Dollar’s  Worth  of 
Lucas  Carriage  Gloss  Paint 

A  buggy  is  only  as  old  as  it  looks. 
Your  buggy  will  look  new,  if  you 
treat  it  with  a  coat  or  two  of  Lucas  Carri¬ 
age  Gloss.  Gives  a  high  gloss.  Dries 
quickly.  Applied  one  day  and  vehicle 
used  the  next.  Lasts  a  long  time. 

Also  freshen  up  the  buggy  top  with  Lucas 
Top  Dressing.  It  protects  and  lengthens 
service  as  well  as  beautifies. 

Just  as  good  for  Autos,  Bicycles, 
Go-Carts,  Sleighs,  Radiators,  etc. 


are  the  best  of  their  kind.  Made  of  ma¬ 
terials  not  only  selected  as  pure,  but  proved  pure 
by  four  exacting  tests.  64  years  experience  goes 
into  every  Lucas  product.  Made  in  the  best 
equipped  factory  in  the  country.  The  men  in 
charge  have  been  25  to  40  years  with  us.  The 
finished  paint  has  to  pass  most  rigid  tests  by 
chemists,  practical  painters  and  color  experts. 
Always  dependable  and  good  in  every  way. 

Free  Book  “w^nP"an^t”ow 

tells  just  the  things  you  need  to  know  about  paint 
to  enable  you  to  select  the  right  kind.  It  also  tells  a 
what  paint,  varnish  or  enamel  to  get — what  kind  e? 
of  brush  to  use,  how  many  coats  to  give,  how  long 
to  let  dry,  etc.,  if  you  want  to  refinish  fur¬ 
niture,  beds,  walls,  floors,  implements, 
vehicles,  etc.  This  book  is  worth  many 
dollars  to  you.  We  send  it  freoupon  receipt 
of  your  name  and  address  and  that  of  your 
nearest  dealer. 


Lightness  of  Draft 

ease  of  operation  and  sturdy 
strength  are  features  that  make 

The  Johnston 
Out  Throw  Disc  Harrow 

(Old  Continental) 

n  machine  favored  by  thousands  of  farmers  for 
every  kind  of  discing.  Independent  removable 
standard  sections.  Convex  center  bumpers 
for  each  gang.  Steel  discs  and  scrapers,  easily 
adjusted.  Other  parts  of  highest  quality  and 
convenience  cause  every  owner  to  say : 

“Certainly  !  Buy  a  Johnston ’* 

Fully  described  in  the  Johnston  1913  Catalog, 
which  also  contains  valuable  implement  infor¬ 
mation  and  m.  ,  ,  . 

tdis  about  1  he  Johnston 

the  famous  \\  »i  ,  _  o 

Johnston  line  of IiarVCStCr  (.0. 
farm  machinery.  \\  ,  Box  100  F 

Copy  sent  FREE  Batavia 

on  request.  Now  York 


AIR 

4 II  Sizes  for  Heavy  Duty  Farm  Engines 

SUPPLIES  THE  TOWN  WITH  WATKK 

Gentlemen: 

We  want  to  tell  you  how  well  pleased  we  are  with 
the  -  NEW-W  \  V  ’’  334  H.P.  engine  we  purchased  of 

you  over  a  year  ago. 

It  has  been  used  for 
pumping  water  for 
the  town  supply  and 
have  had  no  trouble 
with  it  in  any  way, 
nor  inado  any  repairs 
in  it  during  this  time. 

We  consider  the  air¬ 
cooled  feature  a 
great  improvement 
over  the  water  cooled, 
as  it  simplifies  the 
'perating  of  the  e»- 
■gino  and  keeps  it  at 
the  proper  tempera¬ 
ture  all  the  time.  We 
have  just  installed  a 
new  pump  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  35  to  40  gal¬ 
lons  per  minute  and 
the  engineis  handling  it  in  fine  shape. 

CHAFFEE  WATER  WORKS  CO.,  Chaffee,  N.  Y. 

U.  B.  Charles,  see. 

Kit!  Thi'Hew-WayHmt  Cexrun 

No.  5  Lamsjkq.  Mickisam.  US. A. 


Cheapest  and  best  light  for  homes, 
stores,  factories,  churches  and  public  halls. 
Makes  and  burns  itsown  gas.  Brighter  than 
electricity  oraretylene.  Cheaper  than  kero¬ 
sene.  Over  200  styles.  Agents  wanted. 
Write  for  catalogue. 


~  "XJHE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

401 E.  5th  St„  Canton.  O, 


1SQHACE 


THE  MODERN  GARDEN 

with  its  long,  narrow  rows  that  require  thor¬ 
ough  and  constant  working, M  U  ST  nave  tools 
that  are  easy  to  adjust  and  operate:  that  sow,  and 
cultivate  perfectly.  Many  farmers  who  have  steam 
heat  and  a  telephone  are  still  using  old-fashioned 
tools.  Do  YOU  use  a  hand  hoe? 

Seed  Drills  and 
Wheel  Hoes 

save  half  time,  make  bigger  and  better  crops. 
The  view  shows  one  of  38  combinations  Irotn  $2.50  to 
$12.00 — our  No.  6  Combined  will  sow  in  continuous 
'  rows  or  in  hills,  cultivate,  weed,  hoe,  ridge,  open 
furrows,  etc.  Parts  changed  quickly.  Can  pur¬ 
chase  in  simplest  form  and  add  to  as  needed 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  these  tools  and  write 
us  for  new  booklet,  “Gardening  With  Mod- 
w  ern  Tools."  We  make  full  line  of  j>otato  ^ 
machines, sprayers  lor  all  purposes, etc. 

Bateman  MT g  Co  A 

Box  A<>21, 

Grenloch.N.J- ^^^’SAYES 

HARD 
WOIUL 


FARM 

CUSHMAN 


Power  (0  Run 
Your  Spraying  Machines 

A  powerful  little  4  h.  p.  engine.  It 
is  very  light  and  runs  steadily.  Will 
hold  high  pressure  for  , 
spraying.  ^c*IaIoO 


Original 
a  Binder 
Engine 


Get  this 
Engine  fop  All  Work 

Churn,  run  the  separator,  grind, 
pump,  etc.  Weighs  under  200  lbs. 
Take  it  wherever  you  want  to  use  it, 
fits  in  any  place.  4  cycle,  automatic 
throttle  governor, easy  speed  changes, 
Consumes  fuel  according  to  work; 
no  waste.  Speeds  to  5  h.  p.  when  nec¬ 
essary.  Write  for  free  book  and  see 
how  it  will  make  and  save  you  money. 
We  also  build  6-8  and  20  h.  p.  heavy 
duty  engines.  Tell  us  your  needs  when  you 
write  for  the  book.  Address 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
2091  N  St..  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Gear  Driven  Magneto 

is  built  right  into  the  engine  and 
entirelyeliminates  batteries,  theirex- 
pense  and  troubles  Won’t  wear  out  or  -v 
get  out  of  order.  Throws  a  big,  hot  spark  in 
any  weather  that  never  weakens  nor  fails.  Can’t 
burn  igniter  points. 


LAUSON  FROST  KING 

Gasoline  Engines 

Starts  Easily.— The  Frost  King  starts  on  the  magneto  without  turning  over. 
Requires  no  cranking.  Positively  Frost  Proof. 

Takes  Less  Fuel  and  oil  and  delivers  more  power  be- 
cause  of  special  features  and  design.  Replacements  due  to  wear 
and  breakage  are  all  but  eliminated  by  having  the  parts  case- 
hardened  or  fitted  with  adjustments. 

Perfect  Balance. — Every  part  is  accurately  ground  and  fit¬ 
ted.  Engine  stands  perfectly  quiet  even  under  lull  load— 
another  proof  of  durability. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed— or  money  returned. 

Shipped  quick  from  all  transfer  points. 

Write  for  catalog  stating  power  re¬ 
quired  and  name  of  Lauson  dealer. 

The  John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co. 

218  N.  W.  St.  New  HoUtein,  Wi*. 
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PECIAL  PRESERVATIVE  PRUNING  COMPOUND 

lor  treatment  of  cuts  and  wounds  on  traitor 
ornamental  trees.  Unexcelled  for  preserving 
fence  and  gate  posts.  $1.00  per  gallon.  Orders 
not  less  than  five  gallons.  Remittance  with  orders. 
Special  rates  on  barrel  lots. 

THE  ALBANY  FORESTRY  CO.  (Inc.) 
No.  448  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


From  Farm  to  Consumers 

4  800  000  people  in  New  York  City  are  using  farm 
nrod'ucs.  Why  not  sell  direct  to  these  consumers 
th rou ah  the  parcel  post  7  You  can  reach  n  splendid 
class  <>f  customers  through  THE  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE.  For  information  and  rates,  write 
PARCEL  POST  DEPARTMENT 
New  York  Tribune  -  New  York  City 


BNeed  little  attention  and  pay  big  profits 
p  A  C  If  you  are  interested  in  them  send  for  a 
sample  copy  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 
for  the  Also  a  bee  supply  catalog. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

rflrtTl  Box  350.  Medina,  Ohio. 

WAIT!. 

Get  the  Hinge  Door 
and  Lansing  Book  Be¬ 
fore  Buying  Any  Silo 

Your  choice  of  two  famous  silos. 

Learn  about  the  Hinge  doors— easy 
to  open  and  close.  Protects  silage 
from  freezing  in  winter  and  drying 
out  in  summer.  Simple,  rigid  ana 
safe  ladder— 7  inches  foothold. 

Scores  of  big  points  for  you. 

Write  now  for  Book  16. 

WOOD  BROS.  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 

General  Office,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Liming,  Mich.,  Maryville,  Mo..  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Ceifir 
Rapids,  Is.,  E.  SI.  Lnnis,  III.,  Topeka,  Kens.,  Lexington,  Ky„ 

Denver,  Colo.,  Spokene,  Wosh.  Write  Nearest  Office. 


fNest  to  CUSTOMERS 

Stop  breaking  eggs,  wasting  time  and 
losing  customers.  Build  up  a  personal 
egg  trade  at  15%  greater  profit  with 

FARMERS’  MODERN  EGG  CRATES 

Gathered  in  carriers  and  sorted  direct  from 
"  nest.  Can  be  counted  automatic¬ 
ally.  No  packing.  Any  dozen 
instantly  put  in  or  removed.  Eggs 
delivered  in  tray  cover.  Unique 
advertising  plan.  Ideal  for 
breeders  in  marking  carriers  and 
turning  eggs.  Write  for 
intereresting  details  and 

FREE  SALE-PLANS. 

Star  Egg  Carrier  & 
Tray  Mfg.  Co.,  128 
Dallas  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Wnnfod— Pnci'finn  *S  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  FARM  OR 
warned  rosition  ESTATE.  Box  200,  Nassau,  N.  Y 

Montgomery  County  Farms- Write  for  free 


cular.  HUNSBERGER'S  FARM 


descriptive  eir 

AGENCY.  Pennsburo,  Pa 


Ilf  ANTED — POSITION — FAKMER-P  e  b  .  l*t 

W  or  later.  12  years’  experience  in  management 
American;  married;  age  40.  Lock  Box  5,  Arnionk,  N.  Y 

WANTED— By  the  1st  of  March,  a  married  man  to  work 
"  on  a  farm;  man  to  do  general  farm  work  and  wife 
to  board  the  farm  help.  Sheldoncroft,  Silver  Lake,  Pa 

U AN  WITH  SOME  TRAINING,  EXPER- 
™  IENUED,  desires  position  with  specialist  in 
fruit  and  vegetable  growing.  Can  bring  another 
good  man.  B.,  240  Columbia  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

U/ANTED-A  SOBER  MARRIED  MAN  FOR  GENERAL  FARM 
'*  WORK  to  work  by  the  month.  Best  of  wages, 
and  house  rent  free.  Wanted  by  April  1st.  Ad¬ 
dress,  JOS.  K.  SHULTZ,  Box  103,  Washington  Boro,  Pa. 

WANTFD~POSITION  flS  FflRM  MANAGER.  Broad, 

*'  ■ril'  1  practical  expe'ce  in  care  of  liort.,  agr’l, 
live  stock.  Ref.  exc’ged.  C.  0.  Bosworth,  Melrose,  0. 

W/E  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 
”  in  U.S.;  also  grain,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON,  Hart,  Mich. 

UAVING  PLACED  WITH  US  16  FARMS  FOR  SALE,  to  settle 

*•  an  estate,  the  Executor  must  sell  them  at  once, 
so  placed  them  with  ns.  Good  buildings,  good 
farms,  well  watered,  many  witli  stops  and  tools, 
easy  terms,  from  'a  to  cash,  balance,  5*  ;  long 
time  mortgage.  Ranging  in  size,  10  acres  to  over 
200.  From  $1,00(1  to  $5,000.  Money  makers.  Must 
go.  No  holding  for  big  prices.  Come  before  sold  it" 
you  want  a  bargain.  HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY, 
Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  New  York. 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  S  CO..  Coin 
mission  Merchants.  284  Washington  St., New  York* 

WsilltPfl- FARMER— Man  and  wife  with  son  old 
IICIIIICU  enough  to  work  ;  must  understand  gen¬ 
eral  farming  and  care  of  stock  ;  sober,  honest  and 
good  worker.  Answer  by  mail  only,  giving  refer¬ 
ences.  C.  E.  CLAYTON.  207  West  55tli  SI.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FARMER  WANTED — as  working  foreman  on  100-iiere  Lone- 
Islaud  farm.  Must  understand  all  general  farm  work 
and  machinery.  Salary,  350  month,  house  rent,  fuel,  milk, 
and  vegetables.  State  experience,  nationality,  age.  siz.e 
of  family,  references.  Ilox  171,  SAI.Vf  JAMES,  Lour  Island 

POSITION  WANTFO-Mar,  i,Hl  G«rma».  strict- 

rUOH  lull  YV  HIT  1 LU  ly  s„i*jr,  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  gardening,  farming,  taking  care  and  rais¬ 
ing  of  poultry,  etc.  Wants  steady  position.  Best 
references.  Address,  WORKING  FOREMAN, 
care  Harris,  441!  W.  13th  Street,  New  York  City 

R.  I.  Shore  Farm  for  Rent  £*,  “lNsaSR1^;“ 

soil.  No  stones.  Good  buildings.  No  stock.  Old 
tools.  Good  markets.  C.  A.  Coweu,  2  Wall  St.,  New  York 

Wan  tori _ Woman  from  20-35  Tears  of  age 

ndllieu  nomen  with  at  least  one  year 

High  School  work,  for  our  Training  School  for 
Nurses.  Term.  21$  years,  with  pay.  For  circulars 
apply  to  SUPERINTENDENT  GENEVA  CITY 
HOSPITAL,  Goneva,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  AND  TRUCK  FARM 

Located  lietwoen  Chestnut  Hill  ami  Norristown,  Pa.,  on  trolley 
line,  two  fares  from  Philadelphia.  Near  1*.  H.  K.  and  Heading 
stations.  Numerous  larga  and  substantial  buildings,  nearly  new 
and  in  perfect  repair.  Plant  thoroughly  equipped  with  power, 
machinery,  up-to-date  apparatus.  Three  acres  garden  ami  truck 
land  adjoining.  Tfireo  story  stone  house,  two  piazzas.  House 
recently  renovated,  has  pfercefain  bath,  hot  and  cold  water,  sup¬ 
plied  by  Katmline  pumping  unit  in  barn,  new  range  and  modern 
plumbing.  Kino  well,  shade  trees,  shrubs,  dowers  and  fruit 
plantings.  Splendid  market  in  Philadelphia,  easy  driving  dis¬ 
tance  away.  Will  show  the  place  in  person.  Clear  title.  Price 
very  low  ami  terms  to  suit  eariv  buver,  Write 
E.  K.  CASSADAY,  1005  S.  liroad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
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“For  the 
Fertilizers : 


Land's  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
they  enrich  the  eartli  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  Y'ork, 

Week  Ending  Jan.  18,  1913. 

H UTTER 


Lower  G i  tides 
Storage . 


Common  to  Good. 


Packi nu  Stock . ' 

Elgin.  111.,  butter  market  tl 
Philadelphia,  western  ciet 

EGGS 


W estern,  best _ 

Under  grades. 


DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap  ,  choice,  I'll  I . 


Sun  dried. 


FRESH  FRUITS 
Apples— Ben  Dttvls.  bbl . 


Newtown  Pippin 

King . 

Spy  . 

Spitzenbu  rg . 


BellUower 
Greening  . . 


Western,  choice  varieties,  box... 

Common  to  good,  box . 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl . 


Jersey,  bbl  . . . 

Strawberries,  Florida,  qt . 

WOOL 

NewYorb  Fleeces.  Fine,  unwashed _ 

Ohio  half  blood  combing  . 

Kentucky,  three  eighths  blood . . 

Michigan,  half  blood . 
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There  is  a  difference  between  fruit 
growing  and  forestry 

yet  most  of  the  directions  for  fruit  growing  are  directions 
for  producing  rapid  wood  growth  only. 

This  means  coming  into  bearing  late  and  irregular  bearing  on 
account  of  lack  of  enough  available  mineral  plant  food  to  raise  a 
crop  of  fruit  and  to  set  strong  fruit  buds  in  the  same  season. 

POTASH 

Two  years  before  the  trees  are  expected  to  come  into  bearing  the  annual 
application  of  minerals  should  begin,  using  50  to  100  pounds  Muriate  of 
Potash  and  100  to  200  pounds  of  bone,  acid  phosphate  or  basic  slag 
per  acre. 

Potash  improves  the  flavor,  shipping  quality  and  keeping  power  as 
well  as  the  yield  of  fruits. 

Write  us  for  Potash  prices  and  for  free  books  with 
formulas  and  directions. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc. 

42  Broadway,  New  York 

Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Bank  A  Trust  Bldg.,  Savannah,  0a. 

Whitney  Bank  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Empire  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  0a, 


T?' 

AS. 


POTASH 
PAYS 


SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATION 

Means  Correct  Ventilation,  Positive  Moisture  and  Temperature  Control 

THE  HALL  MAMMOTH  INCUBATOR 

requirements.  It  is  the  standard  equipment,  endorsed  by  most 
practical  poultrymen.  Finish,  quality,  and  - 

workmanship  count  in  the  ultimate  results. 

The  Hall  machine  STANDS  UP.  No  warping 
of  woodwork.  Its  simplicity  prevents  com¬ 
plicated  troubles.  Send  for  list  of  customers. 

Write  them  and  learn  for  yourself  what  Hall 
service  means. 


Our  machines  are  sold  on  MERIT  ONLY 
We  do  all  we  claim 

We  sell  RESULTS  as  well  as  EQUIPMENTS 

Our  compartments  hold  lot)  eggs— two  trays  hold¬ 
ing  75  eggs  each  in  each  compartment.  Operator 
can  thus  accept  small  orders.  No  loss  in  business. 

No  loss  space.  CUSTOM  HATCHING  WITH  THE 
HAI.I,  MEANS  GOOD  1’IiOFITS,  IT  PRODUCES 
BETTER  CHICKS,  AND  COST  OF  OPERATION  IS 
SMALL.  Get  your  order  in  now  for  spring. 

The  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator  Company,  Little  Falls,  W 


125  Egg  Incubator  $JQ 


and  Brooder  BFo™ 

Iff  ordered  together.. 

Freight  paid  east  of 
Rockies.  Hot  water, 
copper  tanks,  double 
(  walls,  double  glass 
*  doors.  Free  catalog 
them.  Send  for  it  today. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 

Box  IIS  Racine,  Wig. 


140  egg  incubator 

and  140  CHICK  BROODER 

The  incubator  is  Rn+h 

O 1 : * t>  .  i  OVUJ 


California  Red- 


For 


510 


with  asbestos  and  galvanized  | 

iron;  has  triple  walls,  copper  tank; 

-  nu^ery;  egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready 
■  to  use.  30  Days  Trial  —  money  back 
if  no*  0.  K.  W  rite  for  Free  Catalog  today. 

Ironclad  Incubator  Co.,  Dept90  Racine, Wis.  I 


Potatoes  that 
“ate  good” 


A  FRIEND  WROTE  US  “Many  pota- 
toes  yield  large,  look  fine,  but  eat  poor.” 
In  our  Potato  Contest  just  completed,  there 
were  many  crops  which  yielded  large,  looked 
fine  and  “ate  good,”  for  the  prizes  were 
awarded  on  a  scale  of  points  which  consid¬ 
ered  quality  as  well  as  quantity  and  some 
who  had  quantity  fell  below  those  who 
had  quality.  There  were 

i 

18  Crops  over  300  bushels  per  acre; 

11  of  them  were  over  400  bushels  per  acre,  and 
3  of  them  yielded  over  500  bushels  per  acre. 

The  Census  gives  148  Bushels  as  the  average  yield 
for  New  England  and  94  bushels  for  the  whole  country. 
The  average  yield  in  this  contest  (33  acres)  is  334.76  bu¬ 
shels  per  acre. 

We  shall  publish  a  tabulated  statement  of  results  with  the 
methods  employed;  also  a  copy  of  the  score  cards  showing  the  scor- 
ing  and  the  method  of  scoring.  A  study  of  these  tables  and  methods 
should  prove  interesting  and  instructive.  We  shall  be  happy  to 
mail  a  copy  to  any  address. 

RHWI^rD  fertilizer  company 

DU  W  IS-ILIX  46  Chatham  Street,  Boston 


ISO 
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French  Cream  Separator 

Offered  in  America  for  FirstTime-Guaranteed  15  Years 


Owing  to  certain  points  in  the  U.  S.  patent  law  this 

imported  French  machine  has  never  been  sold  in  this  country 

before.  At  last  your  great  opportunity  is  here.  We  will  send  this  wonderful 
machine  to  you  absolutely  free.  We  want  you  to  see  the  superiority  of  this 
splendid  French  machine.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  pay  us  one  penny  down. 

30  Days’  Free  Trial 

We  mean  exactly  what  we  say.  Do  not 

send  us  one  penny.  There  is  no  C.  O.  D.  No  deposit. 

Just  write  us  that  you  want  to  see  this  genuine  imported  Melotte  Cream  Separator 
working  in  your  own  barn  or  dairy  house.  That’s  enough  for  us.  We’ll  send  it  as 
quickly  as  we  can  get  it  to  you.  And,  remember,  We  do  not  Want  One  Cent 
Of  your  money.  Give  it  a  thorough  trial.  Test  its  wonderful  construction.  Note 
its  remarkable  simplicity.  Study  the  operation  of  its  self-balancing  bowl.  Have 
complete  analytical  tests  made  of  its  separating  power.  Observe  that  the  lightest 
touch  of  the  hand  w  ill  6tart  the  machinery  revolving.  See  how  far  superior  this  finely 
made  piece  of  machinery  is  to  the  roughly  made  separators  you  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  seeing.  All  this  we  ask  you  to  do  free — without  a  penny  of  cost  to  you. 


One  MELOTTE 

Runs  54  Years 

At  the  Melotte  works  one  of  the 
Melotte  Separators  has  been  working 
every  day  (driven  from  the  shafting) 
since  Nov.  5, 1900,  running  10^2  hrs. 
per  day — or  19,687  hours  at  a  cost  of 
only  §7.50.  Reckoning  that  a  farmer 
works  his  separator  one  hour  per 
day,  the  19,687  hours  represent  (on 
the  farm)  a  period  of  19,687  days,  or 
nearly  54  years.  Therefore,  the  total 
cost  of  maintenance  for  the  Melotte 
separator  for  54  years,  inclusive  of 
oil,  will  be  only  $7.50.  At  great  trials 
of  separators  held  at  Boulogne, 
France,  Oct.  5  to  9,  1905,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Federated  Agricul¬ 
tural  Societies  of  the  North,  the 
Melotte  easily  vanquished  all  other 
separators  —  proving  the  cleanest 
skimmer  and  taking  less  power — and 
was  Awarded  the  Gold  Medal. 


MELOTTE 

Sent  Without  a  Penny  Down 


We  make  this  remarkable  offer  because  we  know 

that  if  you  test  the  Melotte  you  will  never  use  anything  else. 
The  Melotte  is  the  foremost  separator  in  Europe,  and  in 
Europe — as  you  know — machines  are  built  better.  The 
finest  mechanics  in  the  world  are  obtained  in  Europe.  If 
everyone  in  America  knew  what  the  Melotte  can  do  we 
could  not  import  them  fast  enough.  There  is  no  guess  work 
on  our  part.  We  absolutely  know  what  it  will  do. 
We  want  to  show  you  what  it  will  do.  There  is  only  one 
way  for  you  to  find  out.  Let  us  send  it  to  you  at  once.  It 
costs  you  nothing  to  get  it.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to 
send  it  back.  No  matter  what  separator  you  have  used  we 

will  put  this  world-renowned  machine  against  it.  You  are  to  be  the  only 
judge.  If  it  does  not  do  all  we  say — send  it  back.  We  pay  the  freight 
both  ways.  There  will  be  nothing  to  explain  on  your  part.  We  merely 
want  you  to  have  a  demonstration  of  this  perfectly  built  machine. 


No  manufacturer  of  cream  separators  ever  dared 

to  make  such  an  offer  before.  For  no  other  separator  could 
stand  the  tests  the  Melotte  can  stand.  There  are  no  conditions  at¬ 
tached  to  this  offer.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  and  send  it  in. 

Keep  These  Points  in  Mind 

The  Melotte  is  a  single  bearing  separator.  All  others 

have  two  bearings.  The  two-bearing  separators  are  bound  to  be  slightly 
out  of  alignment,  and  therefore  the  vibration  makes  rapid  wear.  Differ- 
ces  of  speed  affect  the  adjustment  of  two  bearings,  throwing  them  out  of 
alignment.  The  Melotte  bearing  hangs  down  and  spins  like  a  top.  Self¬ 
balancing  at  all  speeds.  We  guarantee  the  600  lb.  Melotte 
will  turn  easier  than  any  other  separator  only  half  its  weight. 

The  milk  and  cream  chambers  are  made  of  white  bathtub  enamel,  Discs  are 
easily  cleaned,  are  not  marked  and  can  be  assembled  in  any  order.  The  bowl  is 
self-draining.  The  Melotte  is  the  largest  selling  separator  in  the  world  (except  in 
the  U.  S.).  It  is  different  from  any  separator  made  in  the  U.S.,  differ¬ 
ent  from  any  separator  you  ever  saw. 


We  Make  This  Great  Offer  for  a  Limited  Time  Only 


fe^Get  the  separator  on  your  tarm — then  you  will  see  how  thoroughly  butter 
is  removed  by  the  Melotte.  We  tell  you  that  you  will  be  amazed.  You  really  cannot 
jt^^afford  to  fail  to  try  this  wonderful  machine.  When  we  make  such  an  ultra-liberal  offer, 
of  course  we  freely  admit  we  could  not  make  such  an  offer  on  any  other  cream  separator. 

^^Smali  Monthly  Payments  wonderful  machine  we  will  sell  it  to  you  on 

small  monthly  payments.  These  payments  are  so  small  that  you  will  hardly  notice  them. 
You  only  pay  out  of  your  increased  profits.  You  don’t  need  to  be  without  a  cream 
separator.  You  can  use  it  while  paying  for  it.  In  reality  it  pays  for  itself. 


IMPORTANT 

We  have  but  recently  concluded  our  arrangements  with 
the  French  factory-  We  now  have  the  exclusive  American  selling 
agency  on  the  genuine  French  Melotte.  That’s  why  we  can  make 
this  startling  offer.  Remember,  there  Is  only  one  Genuine 
Melotte.  We  are  sole  agents  for  this  machine. 


World’s  Grand  Prize  Winner 
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Valuable  Book  “gggj!®  Sent  Free 

SEND  TODAY.  This  valuable  book  tells  you  all  about 
dairying,  butter  and  cream— how  to  feed  and  care  for  cattle; 
bow  to  make  them  twice  as  valuable  as  they  are  now.  This 
>ok  is  written  by  two  of  the  best  known  dairy  scientists 
in  the  country— Prof.  G.  H.  Benkendorf,  Wisconsin  Dairy 
School  Agricultural  College,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  K.  L. 
Hatch,  Winnebago  County  Agricultural  School.  Win- 
neconne,Wis.  We  send  it  to  you  absolutely  FREE. 


Here  is  a  small  percentage  of  First  Prizes  the  wonderful  Melotte  has  won: 

188S— Brussels— International  Exhibition 
Progressive  Prize. 

1889—  Tongres— First  Prize. 

1890—  Brussels— First  Prize. 
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19th  and  California  Ave.  (Chicago,  III. 


1891—  Louvain— Diploma  of  Honor. 

1892—  Bouchout-lez-Anvers— First  Prize. 

1893 —  Theux— First  Prize. 

1894—  Weert— First  Prize.  Medal  of 
Higher  Merit. 

1895—  Vienna— First  Prize. 

— Drontheim— Silver  Medal.  First. 

1896—  Patay— First  Prize.  Gold  Medal. 

1897—  Rennes— First  Prize. 

—Brussels— World’s  Exhibition. 
First  Prize. 

1898—  Lyons— First  Prize. 

—London— First  Prize. 

1899—  Poitiers— First  Prize. 

1900—  Northants— First  Prize. 

— Paris— Gold  Medal  and  First  Prize. 

1901—  Vise — Diploma  of  Honor. 

— Marchin— First  Prize.  Gold  Medal. 

1902—  Prague— Diploma  of  Honor.  First 
Prize 


1903—  Reggio-Emilia— Diploma  of 
Honor.  First  Prize. 

— Aussig—  GoldMedal.  FirstPrize. 
— Luxembourg — Gold  Medal.  First 
Prize. 

—Reims— First  Prize. 

— London— GoldMedal.  FirstPrize 

1904—  Heyst-Op-Den-Berg— FirstPrize 
Gold  Medal. 

— Vouneuil  S  Vienna— First  Prize. 
—St.  Louis— First  Prize. 

1905—  Bombay— First  Prize. 

— Durban— First  Prize. 

—Orleans— First  Grand  Prize. 

1906—  Milan— First  Grand  Prize. 

— Tours— First  Prize. 

1907—  Amsterdam— First  Prize. 

1908—  Starodour— Grand  Prize. 

1909—  Saint-Gilles-Termonde— First 
Prize. 

1910—  Axel— First  Prize. 

1911—  Sinay— First  Prize. 

—Brussels— Grand  Prize  and  First 
Gold  Medal. 


For  full  list  of  prizes  which  the  Melotte  has  won  send  the  free  coupon 
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BLACK  AND  WHITE  CATTLE. 
Arguments  for  the  Holstein. 

I  am  ofttimes  asked  wily  I  breed,  and  favor  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  breed  of  dairy  cattle.  My  answer  is  be¬ 
cause  I  find  them  the  most  satisfactory  and  profitable. 
After  experimenting  with  other  breeds,  including 


cow  is  subject  in  the  di 
almost  without  exception  t 
and-white  cow.  Breeders  of  t^^^niinrTTrlrrrrT" rattle 
have  long  enjoyed  the  sport  of  referring  to  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  as  the  skim-milk  cow.  This,  instead  of 
having  a  bad  effect  upon  the  breed,  has  done  untold 
good  in  advancing  the  merits  of  the  milk  produced 


3.5%  butter  fat,  is  better  for  the  human  family, 
to  consume  as  a  food,  than  milk  containing  a  higher 
percentage  of  fat,  as  the  fat  globules  in  the  former 
are  smaller  and  more  easily  digested,  and  that  it  is  a 
nearer  balanced  ration  for  mankind. 

One  of  the  largest  breeders  of  Holsteins  in  this 
country,  and  at  present  a  director  in  the  Holstein- 
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SPOTTED  BEAUTIES  ON  THE  OLD  FARM-LEARNING  CO-OPERATION. 


Fig.  39. 


grades,  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  or  rather 
my  experience  has  compelled  me  to.  While  I  wish  to 
be  fair  in  the  matter,  I  will  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
believe  all  breeds  have  their  place  in  the  dairy  world, 
and  have  no  doubt  that  each  breed  in  some  one  or 
more  particulars  excels  all  others.  But  when  we 
speak  of  a  dairy  breed  that  adapts  itself  to  almost 
every  climate,  and  the  varied  conditions  to  which  the 


by  the  Dutch  cow.  I  will  spend  no  time  in  trying 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  milk  produced  by  the  Hol¬ 
steins  is  as  rich  in  butter  fat  (for  a  given  number  of 
pounds)  as  that  produced  by  the  Jerseys,  for  I  am 
sure  it  is  not,  and  for  this  I  am  truly  thankful,  and 
I  am  sure  there  are  thousands  of  others  that  are 
like-minded.  The  best  medical  authorities  are  almost 
unanimous  in  their  declarations  that  milk  containing 


Friesian  Association  of  America,  became  a  convert  to 
the  black-and-white  cow  in  this  wise:  There  were 
born  into  his  home  twin  girl  babies,  and  the  mother 
was  unable  to  nourish  them,  and  they  were  fed  for 
awhile  on  milk  testing  high  in  butter  fat,  with  the 
natural  result  that  the  little  ones  did  not  thrive.  The 
parents  saw  that  if  their  lives  w7ere  to  be  spared  to 
them  something  must  be  done.  A  friend  of  the  father 


1'2H 

advised  milk  from  the  Dutch  cow.  He  at  once  pur¬ 
chased  a  large  Holstein  cow  and  fed  the  babes  on  the 
milk  she  produced,  and  they  began  to  grow  from  the 
start.  The  father  soon  became  a  large  breeder  of 
black-and-whites.  I  know  of  other  similar  instances 
in  my  own  neighborhood.  Will  the  reader  ask  why, 
almost  without  exception,  public  institutions  have 
adopted  this  breed  of  cattle  to  produce  milk,  etc.,  to 
feed  their  inmates  upon,  who  are  composed  of  inval¬ 
ids,  infants  and  those  with  weak  stomachs  and  the 
like?  The  answer  comes  resounding  back,  because 
they  have  proved  to  be  satisfactory. 

Another  point  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  is  the  large 
and  rugged  calves  that  are  the  offspring  of  this  breed, 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  are  reared  by  hand,  and 
the  rapid  growth  that  they  make  up  to  maturity.  I 
know  of  cases  where  breeders  of  other  breeds  of  dairy 
cattle  have  purchased  a  number  of  Holsteins  for  the 
sole  purpose  that  they  might  have  their  milk  to  rear 
the  calves  successfully  from  their  chosen  breed.  This 
has  always  proved  good  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  of  such  cattle.  Then  again,  what  has  endeared 
the  Holstein  to  breeders  from  every  section  is  her 
hardiness  and  her  capacity  to  convert  almost  any  and 
every  kind  of  coarse  fodder  into  dairy  products  at  a 
low  cost.  Breeders  have  found  that  to  feed  larger 
amounts  of  hay,  corn  stover,  straw,  etc.,  and  smaller 
amounts  of  mill  feeds,  than  was  formerly  practiced, 
has  proved  the  better  way.  The  Holsteins  have  large 
capacity — the  one  thing  sought  for  in  the  ideal  dairy 
cow. 

I  remember  as  a  boy,  the  small  locomotives  that  the 
railroad  companies  used  to  haul  their  trains,  but  to¬ 
day  they  have  increased  the  capacity  of  their  loco¬ 
motives  to  three  or  four  times  that  of  by-gone  days, 
both  in  strength  and  swiftness  of  speed,  which  has 
proved  to  be  economy  on  the  part  of  the  railway  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  same  things  seem  to  be  true  in  regard 
to  the  cow,  for  if  one  large,  rugged  cow  can  consume 
roughage  enough  with  enough  mill  feed  to  balance  the 
ration,  and  will  in  return  produce  as  much  or  more 
milk,  cream,  butter  or  cheese  as  two  smaller  cows  will 
on  the  same  feed,  it  surely  is  the  part  of  economy 
to  keep  one  instead  of  two.  Another  very  commend¬ 
able  thing  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  breed,  and  that 
is  they  are  extremely  docile.  Did  the  reader  ever 
enter  a  barn  where  a  large  number  of  these  black- 
and-white  beauties  were  sheltered,  and  found  nearly 
or  all  of  them  lying  down  peacefully  and  contentedly 
chewing  their  cud,  not  in  any  way  disturbed  by  the 
appearance  of  a  stranger,  but  still  continuing  with 
their  life’s  work?  It  is  a  pleasing  sight  which  I  have 
many  times  witnessed.  Another  feature  that  I  will 
mention  is  beauty.  This  may  not  be  as  important  to 
the  practical  dairyman  as  some  of  the  other  good 
qualities  before  mentioned,  but  beauty  combined  with 
utility,  is  surely  a  great  combination — can  one  imagine 
a  more  beautiful  sight  than  a  herd  of  black-and-white 
cattle,  either  in  their  Winter  quarters  or  upon  the 
green  meadows  in  Summer? 

I  might  go  on  and  tell  of  a  great  many  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  breed,  but  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  I  have 
bred  them  for  20  years  and  have  used  them  for  both 
butter  making  and  for  the  sale  of  milk,  with  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  results,  and  I  have  always  found  them  very 
much  more  easily  sold  than  bought,  with  the  demand 
increasing  each  year.  I  believe  that  the  late  U.  S. 
Senator,  John  R.  McPherson,  of  New  Jersey,  who 
imported  from  Holland  about  the  year  1885,  a  number 
of  IIolstein-Friesian  cattle  (which  have  since  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  hundreds  in  this  section),  did  more  for 
the  uplift  of  the  farmers  and  dairymen  than  could  he 
have  done  with  voice  or  influence  in  the  Senate  cham¬ 
ber  at  Washington. 

In  closing  I  will  add  that  the  best  proof  that  can  be 
given  as  to  the  merits  of  this  Freed  is  to  note  the 
great  records  that  the  cows  are  constantly  making 
for  the  week,  month  or  year,  in  which  time  they  have 
surpassed  all  other  breeds.  In  a  future  article  I  may 
give  some  history  relating  to  this  breed,  and  also  tell 
of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America.  jacob  todd,  sr. 
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led  captive,  underground  to  the  outlet.  A  four-inch 
round  tile  is  probably  larger  than  necessary  for  the 
length.  As  a  general  rule  three-inch  tile  should  be 
increased  to  four-inch  tile,  around  the  1.000-foot 
point.  Four-inch  tile  will  more  effectually  drain  and 
aerate  land  than  three-inch  tile.  In  fact,  many  use 
nothing  less  than  four-inch  tile,  which  size  is  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly  in  favor  throughout  the  country.  As  to 
depth,  if  nature  has  limited  that,  make  the  best  of 
it.  Three  feet  is  generally  accepted  as  standard 
depth.  The  depth,  character  of  soil,  fall  and  system 
of  farming  should  regulate  this.  For  instance,  clays 
and  tight  soils  require  laterals  placed  closer  to¬ 
gether  and  after  larger  tiles,  while  in  open,  gravelly 
soils  the  drains  can  be  placed  100  feet  apart  and  four 
feet  deep  with  safety.  The  fall  should  be  carefully 
distributed  if  at  all  practical.  The  less  the  fall  the  more 
necessity  for  close,  careful  grading.  Careless  grad¬ 
ing  is  a  standing  menace  to  the  life  of  a  drain. 

T.  E.  MARTIN. 

SIMPLE  PLAN  FOR  FARM  BOOK-KEEPING. 

The  question  of  farm  accounts  has  often  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  your  columns.  To  the  average  farmer 
the  thought  of  keeping  account  of  the  cost  of  each 
crop  and  operation  on  the  farm  looks  impossible. 
With  the  proper  forms  it  is  not  a  hard  job  to  do, 
and  does  not  take  much  time,  and  would  be  especially 
good  training  for  one  of  the  larger  school  children 
of  the  family,  if  there  were  such,  to  have  charge  of 
the  account  under  the  direction  of  father. 

In  my  own  case  I  have  a  large  farm  with  several 


February  1 , 

ing  has  always  been  a  fault  of  a  large  proportion  of 
farmers,  and  if  each  one  would  keep  the  cost  of  the 
different  work  on  the  farm  he  would  naturally  study 
to  get  some  pay  for  his  work.  A  good  business  man 
knows  what  his  goods  cost  and  what  part  of  the 
running  expenses  to  charge  to  a  certain  article  to 
make  it  profitable  to  handle  it,  and  so  must  a  farmer 
know  what  his  milk  or  oats  or  corn  costs  before  he 
can  make  a  judicious  selection  of  crops  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  There  is  no  way  lie  can  spend  the  few 
hours  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  so  good  advan¬ 
tage  as  to  keep  the  labor  costs  of  the  different  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  farm  and  know  what  he  is  doing.  He 
should  know  where  the  losses  have  occurred  and 
where  the  profits  have  been  made  in  order  to  direct 
his  energy  intelligently  for  the  coming  year. 

In  addition  to  the  monthly  sheet  for  the  daily  dis¬ 
tribution  there  is  also  a  sheet  for  the  yearly  costs  to 
be  assembled  on  a  book  for  this  purpose.  The  sam¬ 
ple  sheet  shows  that  during  the  month  of  June,  1912, 
one  man,  Garland  and  his  team,  harrowed  for  corn 
$36.25  worth,  spread  manure  for  corn  $21.25  worth, 
planted  corn  $11.25  worth,  cultivated  corn  $7.50  worth, 
making  a  total  of  $76.25  expense  of  this  man  and 
team  on  the  corn  crop.  j.  l.  d. 


A  GASOLINE  “  STRONG  ARM.” 

About  25  years  ago  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  asked 
where  he  could  buy  a  small  engine  of  about  V/z  horse¬ 
power.  He  wanted  it  to  do  house  work,  such  as  light 
pumping,  running  an  air  wheel,  etc.  We  wrote  to  the 
engine  makers  of  that  day  and  not  one  could  supply 
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A  DRAINAGE  PROPOSITION. 

Fig  43  shows  sketch  of  a  wet  spot  that  I  wish  to 
drain,  and  wish  to  know  if  a  four-inch  tile  will  be  large 
enough.  It  is  a  strip  about  two  to  2%  inches  wide;  in 
an  ordinary  season  it  is  all  right,  but  wet  seasons  it  is 
not.  The  wet  spot  on  west  side  will  furnish  very  little 
water.  How  deep  would  you  put  it?  w.  V.  r. 

Fotosi,  Mo. 

If  W.  R.’s  proposition  is  correctly  understood  the 
outlined  plan  will  effectually  solve  his  problem  for  all 
time.  While  the  plan  calls  for  870  lineal  feet  of  til¬ 
ing  the  actual  length  necessary  may  be  more  or  less 
to  drain  the  area  under  consideration  properly.  How¬ 
ever,  every  drain  system,  whether  simple  or  elabor¬ 
ate,  should  be  adapted  to  the  land  drained,  and  so 
placed  that  all  the  surplus  water  will  be  captured  and 


hired  men  and  a  dairy,  and  keep  a  daily  milk  record 
of  each  cow  and  a  cost  account  of  each  crop  and 
principal  operations  on  the  farm.  The  daily  milk 
record  blanks  are  obtained  from  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  for  the  return  of  the  monthly  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  herd.  The  blanks  for  the  farm  work  I 
rule  up  myself,  and  an  hour  or  so  each  year  is  all  the 
time  required.  I  enclose  a  sample  blank  as  it  appears 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  one  sheet  for  each  man.  At 
the  left  hand  the  name  of  the  job  is  filled  in,  one  line 
for  each  crop  or  job,  and  one  line  marked  “Farm 
General’’  for  such  small  jobs  as  I  do  not  care  to 
classify.  For  example,  a  rainy  day  job  of  cleaning 
up  would  go  on  “Farm  General.”  At  the  lower  right 
hand  corner  of  the  square  having  the  hours’  work 
for  that  man  for  that  particular  job  marked  in  are 
small  figures  as  2;  this  indicates  the  nomber  of 
horses  used  by  this  man  for  this  time  on  this  job. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  the  costs  for  the  month  are 
figured,  the  man’s  wages  coming  at  the  top  of  the 
line  and  the  cost  of  the  horse  labor  in  red  below 
that  of  the  man. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  almost  anyone  that  it  re¬ 
quires  but  a  few  minutes  at  night  to  fill  in  this  sheet 
for  the  day,  even  if  several  men  are  employed,  and 
but  a  small  amount  of  time  at  the  end  of  the  month 
to  figure  the  costs  on  each  job.  It  will  help  to  make 
a  man  more  careful  not  to  do  unnecessary  work  on 
any  one  job,  and  will,  if  carried  out,  show  the  cost 
of  the  crops  and  operations.  It  will  be  easy  to  figure 
what  the  potatoes  or  oats  cost  per  bushel,  and  would 
naturally  serve  to  cut  out  the  unprofitable  crops,  and 
will  help  to  make  a  farmer  loath  to  put  his  crops  into 
the  market  at  a  loss  when  he  knows  with  reasonable 
accuracy  what  they  cost  to  raise.  Working  for  noth¬ 


such  a  “toy.’  Most  of  them  believed  it  impossible 
to  make  such  a  small  engine  so  that  it  would  be 
practical  and  safe.  That  was  the  limit  of  their 
knowledge  at  that  time,  yet  since  the  development 
of  gasoline  power  began  that  old  idea  has  become 
sadly  out  of  date.  For  this  harnessing  of  explosive 
power  has  changed  many  lines  of  industry  and  the 
“strong  arm”  reaches  out  to  perform  many  acts  of 
labor  which  hand  power  was  thought  to  monopolize. 
For  example,  the  two  pictures  on  page  123  show  two 
extremes  of  this  strong-arm  work  in  grain  harvesting. 
Many  a  farmer  has  found  his  binder  next  to  useless 
when  harvest  comes  in  wet  weather  or  in  muddy 
fields.  Under  such  conditions  the  big  wheel  which 
is  supposed  to  work  the  machinery  refuses  to  turn. 
It  plows  into  the  mud  or  slides  along.  The  horses 
may  strain  and  puff,  but  they  can  hardly  do  more 
than  pull  the  dead  weight  of  the  binder.  In  the  pic¬ 
ture  we  see  how  the  “strong  arm”  gets  into  the 
situation.  A  little  Cushman  engine  has  been  mounted 
on  the  binder  so  that  it  works  directly  upon  the  cut¬ 
ting  and  binding  parts.  This  engine  weighs  about  165 
pounds  so  that  it  is  much  the  same  as  if  a  good- 
sized  man  sat  on  the  binder  and  cut  and  bound — 
leaving  the  horses  free  to  pull  the  dead  weight  of  the 
machine  and  nothing  more.  Thus  it  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  whether  the  driving  wheel  plows  or  slides — 
if  the  horses  can  pull  it  along  the  “strong  arm”  will 
do  the  rest.  Of  course  with  this  help  the  horses  can 
work  faster  and  put  in  longer  hours  on  a  hot  day. 
Many  of  these  little  engines  are  in  use  throughout 
the  West.  They  have  also  we  understand  been  used 
on  potato  diggers,  manure  spreaders  and  other  ma¬ 
chinery  with  working  parts  which  require  “strong 
arm”  treatment. 

The  other  picture  shows  the  other  extreme  in  the 
use  of  this  power  for  harvesting.  This  is  a  header 
operated  by  gasoline.  With  this  machine  the  heads 
of  grain  are  cut  off  with  a  few  inches  of  the  stalk 
instead  of  cutting  and  binding  the  entire  straw.  The 
machine  pictured  gave  fair  satisfaction  last  year.  It 
is  thought  that  with  a  few  improvements  it  will  yet 
be  made  so  as  to  do  practical  work. 
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FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE  PACKAGES. 

Last  Spring  I  purchased  a  farm  in  Gloucester  Co., 
southern  New  Jersey.  There  are  two  things  in  particular 
that  I  have  not  found  out  anything  worth  while  about 
as  yet ;  that  is  the  kind  of  containers,  crates,  barrels  and 
boxes  etc.,  used  or  in  demand  in  southern  New  Jersey 
when'  sending  produce  (truck)  to  Philadelphia,  Atlantic 
City  or  New  York.  The  other  query  is  whether  it  is 
difficult  at  all  to  sell  produce  at  a  profitable  price,  pro¬ 
duce  that  is  in  good  condition,  and  inviting  to  look  at. 
This  of  course  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  dream,  my  think¬ 
ing  of  a  market  before  I  raise  or  know  whether  I  can 
raise  anything  worth  while,  but  I  have  raised  some  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  past  and  feel  that  I  can  again.  J.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Several  kinds  of  containers  are  used  here  for  mar¬ 
keting  produce,  but  the  one  most  common  is  the  -54- 
bushel  wire  hoop  truck  basket  costing  five  to  six  cents 
each.  Practically  all  of  the  produce  sent  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  either  by  boat  or  wagon,  goes  in  this  package. 
It  is  also  used  for  marketing  in  other  nearby  mar¬ 
kets  as  well  as  for  gathering  and  handling  produce 
about  the  farm.  The  wagons  in  general  use  are  con¬ 
structed  to  carry  baskets,  and  this  has  come  to  be 
the  standard  package  for  general  use  under  all  condi¬ 
tions.  For  distant  markets  reached  by  rail  this  basket 
does  not  answer,  for  it  has  no  cover,  nor  does  it 
stow  readily,  therefore  other  special  packages  have 
come  into  use.  One  of  these  is 
the  tomato  crate  holding  about  26 
quarts.  This  has  come  to  be  the 
standard  package  for  all  tomatoes 
shipped  to  New  York  or  other  dis¬ 
tant  markets.  Tomato  crates 
have  solid  ends  with  slats  on  top, 
bottom  and  sides.  They  are  sold 
by  local  dealers  at  prices  that  vary 
according  to  scarcity  and  demand. 

Ten  to  12  cents  each  is  a  fair 
average  price,  but  if  purchased, 
in  the  flat,  in  lots  of  1,000  or 
more,  and  made  up  at  home  they 
need  not  cost  more  than  8^4  to 
nine  cents  each. 

Another  package  in  general  use 
is  the  hamper.  This  is  used  for 
shipping  eggplants,  peppers  and 
sweet  potatoes  to  New  York,  Bos¬ 
ton  and  other  distant  markets. 

The  hamper  is  a  large  wire-hoop 
basket  with  a  cover,  and  the 
standard  now,  I  believe,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  contain  one  bushel.  The 
price  of  this  package  is  10  cents. 

The  standard  package  for  sweet 
potatoes  is  the  ordinary  flour  bar¬ 
rel  commonly  known  as  the  dou¬ 
ble-head  barrel.  I  think  this  costs 
about  35  cents,  but  growers  sel¬ 
dom  buy  any  barrels.  They  sell 
the  potatoes  to  dealers  who  do  the 
barreling  and  furnish  the  barrels. 

Only  large  sweets  go  in  double¬ 
head  barrels.  The  second  size 
and  off-colored  potatoes  are 
shipped  in  single  heads  having 
burlap  covers,  and  cost  about  20 
cents.  The  single  head  is  used 
for  peppers  and  eggplants  also, 
but  as  with  double  heads  the 
growers  leave  the  buying  of  these 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  deal¬ 
ers. 

For  strawberries  we  use  the 
standard  32-quart  crate,  but  these 
we  do  not  need  to  buy  if  we  ship  our  berries  to 
Philadelphia  or  Chester,  for  the  commission  firms  in 
these  two  cities  are  only  too  glad  to  send  us  crates  for 
cur  crop  provided  we  fill  them  and  return  to  the  same 
firm,  who  will  either  buy  the  berries  or  else  sell  them 
for  us  on  commission.  When  purchased  new  these 
crates  cost  us  around  25  or  30  cents.  Strawberry 

crates  without  boxes  or  slats  as  well  as  old  orange 
boxes,  which  can  be  secured  chiefly  at  any  commis¬ 
sion  house,  are  often  used  for  sending  asparagus  to 
Philadelphia,  but  when  they  are  used  the  bunches  must 
be  laid  on  their  sides,  and  for  long  distances  this  is 
not  a  desirable  method  of  packing.  For  long  distances 
regular  asparagus  crates  costing  20  to  22  cents  are 
used.  These  have  solid  ends  and  bottom,  with  slatted 
sides  and  top.  They  are  large  enough  to  hold  24 
bunches  of  asparagus  stood  on  end.  A  layer  of  damp 
moss  is  first  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  crate  so  that 
the  bunches  of  “grass”  standing  on  it  will  keep  fresh 
and  green  until  the  market  is  reached.  Cantaloupes 
are  shipped  in  regular  southern  cantaloupe  crates  or 
else  in  a  bushel  crate  made  of  the  same  pattern  as 
the  tomato  crate,  only  larger. 

As  a  rule  we  do  not  have  any  difficulty  in  selling 


the  crops  generally  grown  in  this  section  at  a  profit¬ 
able  price,  and  each  year  sees  an  improvement  in 
market  conditions.  One  thing  in  our  favor  is  the  fact 
that  we  grow  a  sufficiently  large  acreage  of  our  ma'in 
crops  to  attract  buyers  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  to  our  section,  and  the  outlet  for  those  crops 
is  increasing  steadily.  There  is  no  better  market  to 
be  found  for  tomatoes  than  right  here  at  Swedesboro. 
Twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  crates  a  day  are  often 
shipped  from  this  point.  Buyers  are  there  throughout 
the  entire  season  ready  to  take  the  tomatoes  as  fast  as 
unloaded,  and  they  usually  pay  the  very  top  prices. 
This  is  an  ideal  way  to  sell,  for  there  is  no  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  price  received,  and  no  long  wait  for  news 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  market,  which  so  often  hap¬ 
pens  when  shipping  on  commission.  The  same  con¬ 
dition  exists  in  regard  to  sweet  potatoes  and  poultry 
as  well  as  miscellaneous  farm  products.  Farmers 
throughout  Gloucester  County  who  cannot  reach 
Swedesboro  often  have  a  similar  market  only  on  a 
smaller  scale  right  in  their  own  neighborhood,  and 
take  advantage  of  it,  or  else  they  ship  independently. 
In  either  case  they  can  usually  dispose  of  their  pro¬ 
duce  at  good  figures.  We  do  not  expect  though,  and 
it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  expect,  that  all  produce 
will  be  sold  at  profitable  figures  at  all  times.  Slumps 


will  come  in  the  market  for  one  reason  or  another, 
and  then  some  one  is  bound  to  lose.  I  remember  one 
shipment  of  87  crates  of  fine  tomatoes  made  some 
years  ago  that  returned  us  clear  of  freight  and  com¬ 
mission  only  41  cents  for  the  entire  lot,  and  we  lost 
the  crates  besides.  Two  years  ago  we  made  a  large 
consignment  of  strawberries  to  Boston  and  only  re¬ 
ceived  seven  cents  a  crate  clear.  Last  year  was  one 
of  exceedingly  high  prices  for  tomatoes,  yet  we  sold 
some  that  cleared  us  only  nine  cents  a  crate.  They 
certainly  did  not  sell  at  a  profitable  figure.  But  it  is 
the  average  that  counts,  and  I  can  safely  say  that 
after  J.  S.  has  learned  to  grow  well  the  crops  already 
being  grown  with  profit  by  truckers  in  his  own  neigh¬ 
borhood,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
them  at  a  price  sufficiently  high  to  show  a  good  profit 
when  he  strikes  a  balance  for  the  year,  trucker,  jr. 


A  singular  damage  suit  brought  hr  a  New  York  lum¬ 
ber  company  against  a  firm  of  shipping  brokers  is  for 
the  infestation  of  lumber  by  a  destructive  beetle  from 
Panama.  The  shipping  brokers  had  a  contract  by  which 
they  stored  logs  from  Panama  in  the  complainants’  yards, 
and  insects  spread  from  these  logs  to  other  lumber,  caus¬ 
ing  loss  estimated  at  from  $10,000  to  $25,000.  It  seems 
possible  that  the  legal  points  involved  hero  may  establish 
a  precedent  for  other  eases  of  insect  damage. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

Part  II. 

Another  problem  of  country  life  is  the  matter  of 
education.  The  little  old  red  school  house  upon 
which,  according  to  some,  the  foundation  of  the  na¬ 
tion  was  laid  and  to  which  went  the  “barefoot  boy  with 
cheeks  of  tan,”  no  longer  seems  to  meet  the  needs  and 
demands  of  to-day.  The  chances  of  success  in  life 
to-day  are  vastly  in  favor  of  the  high  school  edu¬ 
cated  boy  or  girl  and  even  more  in  favor  of  the  col¬ 
lege  graduate.  It  counts  on  the  farm  and  in  country 
life.  The  farm  survey  of  Cornell  University  showed 
that  out  of  573  farmers  only  10  had  ever  been  to  col¬ 
lege,  and  all  of  these  had  completed  their  courses; 
165  had  spent  one  or  more  years  in  a  high  school  or 
academy;  and  the  remainder,  over  one-half  the  total 
number,  had  never  gone  further  than  the  district 
school.  When  it  came  to  figuring  the  annual  income 
of  these  farmers  it  was  discovered  that  the  college- 
trained  men  earned  on  an  average  $847  a  year;  the 
high  school  men  $622;  the  others,  the  district  schooled 
men,  $318.  The  necessity  for  higher  education  is 
most  patent. 

Evidently  the  day  of  the  district  school  as  formerly 
conceived  is  waning.  There  must  be  possibilities  for 
high  school  training  in  the  coun¬ 
try  as  well  as  the  town  and  city. 
The  little  district  school  cannot 
render  this  service.  And  yet  this 
is  practically  the  only  kind  of 
school  throughout  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  But  why  have  seven  dis¬ 
trict  schools  in  a  township,  each 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  case  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  demands  of  life 
to-day,  when  one  central  school 
with  grades  and  high  school  might 
be  built,  the  educational  life 
centered,  the  advantages  of  thor¬ 
ough  training  possible  and  all  at 
not  much  greater  expense  to  the 
taxpayer?  In  no  other  way  is 
higher  education  going  to  be  open 
to  the  country  boy  or  girl  of  the 
average  family.  The  well-to-do 
can  send  their  children  away  to 
school  or  move  to  town  and  thus 
gain  these  advantages  but  not  so 
with  most  country  dwellers.  To 
one  that  rides  about  our  country 
districts  and  sees  the  condition  of 
affairs  the  situation  is  at  times 
appalling. 

Another  problem  of  country 
life  is  how  to  relieve  the  strain 
and  monotony  of  work.  As  one 
writer  has  suggestively  put  it. 
“Twelve  dollars  a  month  and  no 
picture  shows  makes  Jack  leave 
the  farm.”  The  need  for  recrea¬ 
tion  of  the  right  sort  is  most 
pressing  in  the  country.  There 
are  no  Y.  M.  C.  A’s.  for  the  boys 
and  young  men.  There  are  no 
clubs  for  the  girls.  For  recrea¬ 
tion  they  are  left  for  the  most 
part  to  their  own  inclinations  and 
resources.  There  are  no  public  li¬ 
braries,  none  of  the  facilities  for 
amusement  of  the  good  and  profit¬ 
able  character  that  are  within 
reach  of  the  town  and  city  dwel¬ 
ler.  In  many  instances  so  long  and  persistent  has 
been  this  lack  that  the  young  fairly  have  to  be  taught 
what  recreation  \s.  They  actually  do  not  know  how 
to  amuse  themselves  by  groups.  Co-operation  in  re¬ 
creation  is  as  absent  as  co-operation  in  farming  and 
community  life.  No  more  profitable  work  can  the 
-church  engage  in  than  to  develop  this  feature. 

From  all  these  difficulties  the  church  in  the  coun¬ 
try  suffers.  Religion  should  include  all  the  good  and 
true  things  of  life  in  proper  measure  and  right  pro¬ 
portion.  Only  as  the  life  of  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  are  normal  will  the  religious  life  be  whole¬ 
some  and  adequate.  Recreation,  education,  wholesome 
standards  of  living  and  reasonable  rewards  for  labor 
expended  cannot  but  be  conducive  to  a  large  and  full 
religious  life.  Religion  may  and  does  exist  without 
these  factors  but  not  in  full-orbed  strength  and  ef¬ 
fectiveness.  The  church  cannot  hold  the  best  in  the 
community  or  region  deprived  of  these  factors  of  life, 
for  the  best  inevitably  go  where  these  are  present. 
What  a  magnificent  work  for  her  to  aid  in  bringing 
them  to  our  rural  communities,  enriching  the  life, 
deepening  and  broadening  experience,  relieving  the 
irksome  toil  and  deadening  monotony  that  many  times 
rests  heavily  upon  communities  and  in  so  doing  build 
herself  up  and  enlarge  Christian  effectiveness.  “And 
the  city  lieth  foursquare,  and  the  length  is  as  large 
as  the  breadth.”  Why  not  the  country  also? 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  (rev.)  Alfred  s.  clayton. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  th9 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Pul  Questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.} 


Pecans  and  Persimmons  Do  Not  Bear. 


P.  IF.,  Orosse  Tete,  La. — Eleven  years 
ago  I  bought  500  budded  paper-shell  pecan 
trees ;  they  were  at  the  time  three  year 
stock  and  two  years  from  the  bud,  which 
makes  them  14  years  old  now.  The  kinds 
were  Centennial,  Frotscher  and  Van  De¬ 
man  ;  they  were  carefully  cultivated  but 
have  not  set  a  single  nut.  For  the  last 
three  years  they  were  loaded  with  tassels; 
200  feet  away  stand  three  old  pecan  trees 
which  bear  nuts  more  or  less  every  year. 
2.  Same  condition  holds  good  as  to  a  few 
persimmon  trees,  millions  of  blossoms  but 
no  fruit;  these  trees  are  10  years  old. 
In  the  same  row  stands  a  common  seedling 
bearing  fruit  every  year.  What  is  the  trou¬ 
ble? 

3.  Can  Kieffer  pears  be  propagated  by 
planting  limbs  from  old  trees?  If  so,  how 
is  it  done,  or  would  trees  from  nursery  be 
more  satisfactory?  4.  Is  there  any  market 
for  Soy  beans  and  what  price?  5.  Please 
inform  me  how  to  obtain  “Seed  Dasheens” 
from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry? 

Ans. — It  is  rather  surprising  that  the 
pecan  trees  do  not  bear,  as  they  are  now 
11  years  from  time  of  planting,  although 
the  Centennial  is  not  a  good  bearer 
anywhere  or  at  any  age,  and  has  been 
generally  condemned  on  this  account; 
almost  no  trees  of  it  are  being  planted 
now.  The  Frotscher  and  Van  Deman 
are  generally  considered  reasonably 
early  bearers.  I  have  trees  of  the  Van 
Deman  in  Concordia  Parish,  Louisiana, 
that  began  to  bear  at  six  years  from 
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planting,  and  have  gradually  increased 
in  amount  since,  although  I  do  not  think 
it  is  as  fruitful  a  variety  as  some  others, 
or  as  it  should  be.  However,  the  nuts 
are  large,  thin  shelled  and  of  high  qual¬ 
ity  in  every  way.  The  Frotscher  is  also 
a  very  fine  pecan,  and  very  large,  but  the 
tree  is  not  so  well  shaped  as  some  others. 
It  may  be  that  there  is  some  mistake 
about  the  trees,  and  that  they  are  all 
Centennial.  I  visited  the  pecan  nursery 
and  orchard  where  these  trees  were 
bought  while  the  owner  was  living  and 
think  he  tried  to  have  his  trees  true  to 
name,  but  in  the  course  of  nursery  prop¬ 
agation  there  are  mistakes  made,  and  I 
know  this  has  been  true  of  many  pecan 
trees,  especially  for  the  first  few  years 
of  the  business.  It  would  be  a  big  job 
to  bud  over  the  large  14-year-old  trees, 
but  it  might  pay  to  do  so  with  all  .of 
them,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  in  case 
of  the  Centennial  trees.  The  Schley, 
James,  Curtis,  President,  Success  and 
Claremont  are  all  productive  varieties. 

2.  It  is  probable  that  the  Japan  per¬ 
simmon  is  the  kind  planted,  and  if  so 
it  is  strange  that  these  trees  have  not 
borne  fruit.  I  set  several  varieties  in 
Louisiana  and  they  began  to  bear  two 
years  afterwards  and  have  not  failed 
since.  Some  of  them 'have  borne  far 
more  than  was  good  for  them.  It  may 
be  that  the  trees  in  question  are  of  some 
inferior  variety  in  point  of  pollination. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  few  scions  of 
the  Zengi  or  some  other  variety  that 
bears  very  abundantly  be  grafted  in  the; 
tops  of  the  trees  to  furnish  pollen  and  j 
this  may  cause  them  to  bear.  It  would 
seem  that  the  pollen  from  the  “seed¬ 
lings  in  the  same  row”  would  be  car¬ 
ried  by  insects  to  the  flowers  of  the  ‘ 
barren  trees. 

3.  Cuttings  of  the  Kieffer  pear  can  be 
made  to  root  in  some  soils,  especially 
those  of  a  sandy  nature.  Where  they  | 


will  so  root  it  might  not  be  necessary 
to  buy  nursery  trees,  but  they  are  so 
cheap  that  even  this  is  doubtful.  The 
scions  should  be  about  a  foot  long  and 
put  in  the  ground  in  the  late  Fall.  Win¬ 
ter  or  early  Spring,  leaving  out  about 
one-third  or  less  of  their  length. 

4.  I  think  a  few  “seed  dasheens”  can 
be  had  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  by  making 
application  directly  or  through  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress.  5.  Soy  beans  have  a 
good  market  value,  but  I  do  not  know 
the  price.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


Co-operative  Grain  Buying. 

Cannot  a  poultry  association  having  a 
membership  of  300  buy  feed  and  grain  in 
large  quantities,  deliver  same  in  200  to  500- 
pound  lots,  and  still  sell  cheaper  than  re¬ 
tail  prices  of  100-pound  quantities?  What 
system  of  buying,  etc.,  would  you  suggest? 
Would  be  pleased  to  have  you  advise  as  to 
cooperative  buying  in  this  line. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.  a.  m.  b. 

Such  an  organization  ought  to  be  able 
to  buy  grain  in  large  quantities  at  con¬ 
siderable  saving.  The  trouble  will  come 
in  distributing  the  smaller  quantities.  In 
several  cases  that  we  know  such  grain 
was  bought  in  carload  lots  and  each 
member  came  to  the  car  and  got  his 
share,  paying  cash  on  delivery  of  the 
grain.  This  plan  would  hardly  work 
with  you,  for  with  so  many  members 
you  will  need  a  storehouse,  someone  to 
attend  to  the  business  and  probably"  some 
facilities  for  delivering  the  grain.  This 
will  cost  considerable,  and  it  is  where 
you  will  have  most  of  your  trouble. 
You  will  find  it  quite  possible  to  buy 
grain  and  feed  at  wholesale,  but  it  is  a 
big  problem  to  distribute  it  in  small  lots 
among  300  members  without  friction  and 
loss.  We  do  not  know  how  widely  scat¬ 
tered  j'our  members  are  or  what  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  will  come  for  the  grain. 
Can  you  not  combine  and  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  some  dealer  to  supply'  what 
you  want  at  reduced  rates  by  guarantee¬ 
ing  to  take  a  certain  large  quantity? 


Corn,  50;  oats,  40;  rye,  75;  wheat,  85; 
potatoes.  50 ;  apples,  $1  ;  clover  seed,  re¬ 
tail.  89;  cattle,  2*4  to  8;  cows,  $30  to 
$130;  hogs,  7%;  sheep,  two  to  eight  for 
lambs;  chickens,  11;  turkeys,  17;  ducks, 
11;  geese,  10;  eggs,  24.  Horses.  $80  to 
$250.  Our  creamery  pays  two  cents  below 
Elgin  prices.  They  have  paid  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  locality  the  past  year  $65,000 
for  butter  fat ;  retail,  25  to  35  cents.  Not 
much  garden  truck  raised  here.  Just 
enough  for  home  use.  Milk,  seven  cents 

per  quart.  We  are  12  miles  west  of  New¬ 
ark.  O..  county  seat.  Weather  fine,  from 
20  to  40  degrees.  l.  m.  w. 

Alexandria,  O. 

Apples  sell  for  75  cents  a  bushel  or  $1.50 
to  $2.50  a  barrel ;  potatoes,  65 :  eggs,  28 ; 
butter,  35.  Hay.  $20  a  ton.  Cows  vary 

in  price ;  new  milch  ones  sell  from  $65  to 
$150.  Good  ones  are  very  scarce.  No 

snow  yet,  so  very  little  lumbering  done  ex¬ 

cept  by  portable  mills,  of  which  there  are 
several  in  our  vicinity.  c.  A.  T. 

Biddeford,  Me. 


COMING  FARMERS'  MEETINGS. 

Genesee  County  Poultry  Association, 
Batavia,  N.  Y.,  January  22-27. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Am¬ 
herst.  Mass.,  school  of  apple  packing,  Jan¬ 
uary  23-29,  1913. 

American  Breeders’  Association,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.,  January  25-27,  1913. 

Northeastern  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  fourth  annual  show,  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  January  30-31,  Feb.  1-3. 

Fifth  National  Corn  Exhibition,  State 
Exposition  Grounds,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  Janu¬ 
ary  27,  to  February  8,  1913. 

New  York  State  Grange,  Buffalo,  N.  1\, 
February  3-6. 

Farmers’  Course  at  Rhode  Island  StSte 
College,  February  5-7. 

New  York  State  Drainage  Association. 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  February  10-11. 

New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  .College  of  xlgriculture,  Ithaca, 
February  11-13,  1913. 

New  York  State  Federation  of  Floral 
Clubs,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
February  12. 

Farmers’  Week.  N.  Y..  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  February  10-15. 

Ohio  State  Dairymen’s  Association,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  February  13-14. 

Third  National  Flower  Show  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  American  Florists.  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York,  April  ,5-12. 


uncKet,  Barrel,  4- Row  Potato  Spray e 
Power  Orchard  Rigs,  etc. 

There’s  a  Field  sprayer  for  every  need,  p 
nounced  by  all  experts  the  world’s  best  li 

THIS  EMPIRE  KING 

leads  everything  of  its  kind.  Throws 
k  mist  spray  with  strong  force,  no  clogg 
k  strainers  are  brushed  and  kept  cl 
and  liquid  is  thoroughly  agiu 
1  ,  automatically. 

Corrosion  is  impossi 


Write  for  directions 
formula.  Also  catalog 
entire  sprayer  line.  Wei 
the  sprayer  to  meet  j 
exact  wants.  Address 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  Eleventh  Street,  Elmira,  N.  tS 
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Send  For  This  Fruit 
Plant  Book  FREE! 


IT  shows  the  most  complete  line  of  small  fruit' 
plants  to  be  secured  anywhere.  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant,  Grape  Plants, 
Seed  Potatoes,  etc.  All  guaranteed — all  true  to  name 
— all  free  from  disease — all  northern  grown. 

Baldwin  Plants 

are  grown  on  new  fertile  ground.  They  are  large — heavy  rooted — sure 
growers.  The  kind  that  produce  profits — big  profits — quickly.  Though  grown 
by  the  millions,  they  have  the  same  care,  the  same  attention,  the  same  cultiva¬ 
tion  that  you  would  give  a  choice  little  garden  patch  of  but  a  few  plants. 

Read  Out*  Guarantee  ^  plants  guaranteed  to  be  first-class  and 
—i  i  ■  M.  true-to-name,  packed  to  reach  you  in 

good  growing  condition,  (by  express)  and  to  please  you,  or  your  money  back. 
That’s  a  liberal,  fair  and  honest  guarantee.  You  take  no  chances  whatever. 
Send  for  the  book  today.  Get  our  prices.  Then  rush  in  your  order. 

O.  A.  D.  BALDWIN,  -  R.  R.  15  -  Bridgman,  Rich. 


$200  FROM  ONE-FIFTH  ACRE 

That’s  what  one  man  made  on  strawberries  on  HOME  GROUNDS 
in  SPARE  TIME.  Strawberry  growing  is  a  pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able  occupation— EVERY  home  should  have  a  strawberry  bed. 

Allen’s  50  Page  Illustrated  Strawberry  BooK 

will  tell  YOU  how  to  make  money  with  strawberries  and 
small  fruits.  Full  information  on  varieties  and  how 
to  grow  them.  Every  farmer,  gardener  and  home  owner 
should  have  a  copy.  FREE  on  request.  Write  TODAY. 

Allen’s  true-to-name  plants  have  been  the  BEST  for  over  27 
years.  Guaranteed  fresh  and  vigorous.  Buy  YOUR  plants  from 
Allen,  the  largest  grower  in  the  country.  200  acres  in  berries 
small  fruits,  shrubs,  decorative  plants,  asparagus. 

Write  for  Ellen’s  Book  Today 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  72  MarKet  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Planting  even  ‘‘5IM 

a  few  fruit  trees  increases  by  many 
times  their  cost  the  value  of  the  property  where 
^  they  stand.  W.  C.  Holt  tried  often  to  sell  a  place  at  ~ 
Julian,  Pa.,  for  $500.  One  fall  he  planted  $5  worth  of  apple, 


peach,  pear  and  cherry  trees.  Three  years  later  a  neighbor  who 
had  seen  how  well  the  trees  were  growing  paid  Mr.  Holt  $960  for  the 
place.  That  $5  worth  of  trees  made  $460.  For  $5  we  will  send  you  trees 
and  plants  for  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  These  will  give  you  your  start  in  fruit 
W  growing,  this  Spring.  That  should  be  worth  fifty  times  five  dollars  to  you.  The^ 
r  trees  and  plants  will  be  as  the  best.  They  are  of  the  varieties  that  produced  two-thirds’ 
of  the  entile  eastern  fruit  crop  last  fall — the  standard  sorts.  We  guarantee  them  absolutely, 


What  these  Trees  and  Plants  Will  Do  forYou 


These  trees  that  you  plant  this  spring  should  yield  more  than  100  bushels  of  fruit  by  1923 — only  ten 
years  from  now — and  the  yield  should  be  greater  each  year  after  that.  The  strawberries  will  bear  next 
summer — 100  quarts  is  not  too  much  to  expect.  The  grapes  and  peaches  in  three  years  should  yield  a 
bushel  of  each.  The  pears  and  apples  should  yield  well  in  1918, — about  two  bushels  of  pears  and  ten 
bushels  of  apples.  Yellow  Transparent  apples  ripen  in  July,  the  other  kinds  keep  all  winter. 


Here  Is  the  Quarter- Acre  Collection: 


2  Yellow  Transparent 
Apple 

3  Staymen  Apple 
2_York  Imperial  Apple 

(Baldwin  in  the  North) 


2  Ray  Peach 
2  Filbert  11  Peach 
2  Belle  of  Georgia  Peach 
2  Kieffer  Pear 
2  Early  Richmond  Cherry 


5  Moore’s  Early  Grape 
5  Concord  Grape 
25  Klondyke  Strawberry 
25  Parsons  Strawberry 
50  Gandy  Strawberry 


FREE-A  BOOK  WORTH  DOLLARS.  With  these  trees  and  plants  we  will  send  you  without 
charge  our  fifty-cent  guidebook.  "How  to  Grow  and  Market  Fruit.”  It  will  tell  you  all  alxiut  the 
proper  handling  of  your  orchard,  and  really  is  worth  $5  itself.  Our  special  1913  l>ooklet,  "The  Trees 
That  Grow  The  Fruit  That  Pays."  is  ready  now.  It  names  the  varieti*s  of  fruit  that  pay  best,  and 
gives  our  latest  prices.  Free — send  for  it  and  we  will  also  mail  you  our  complete  illustrated  catalogue. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Trappe  Avenue,  Berlin,  Md. 

Come  to  Berlin.  Well  pay  your  hotel  bill  here.  Eastern  Shore  Farms  for  Sale.  Write  for  particulars 


ASPARAGUS 


An  asparagus  bed  Is  very  profitable  and  costs  little  iu 
time  or  money.  Why  not  start  one?  My  stock  of  heavy 
bearing,  standard  varieties  is  carefully  bred  and  se¬ 
lected.  Full  illustrated  and  described  in  my  book  “  Orch¬ 
ard  and  Garden  Guide.”  Also  berry  plants,  shrubs, 
fruits,  otc.  Send  today  for  free  copy. 

A KTHUK  ,J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  M00REST0WN,  N.  J. 


I  Can  Save  Hall  Yoor  Tree  Money, 
Even  il  You  Spend  Only  $5  or  $10, 
and  Give  You  Hie  Best  Trees 


I  HAVE  500,000  fruit  trees  for  sale— apple, 

peach,  pear,  plum,  quince  and  cherry  trees. 

100,000  of  these  are  fine  apple  trees.  1  offer 
you  these  trees  at  less  than  half  what  you  pay 
agents.  You  save  half  even  on  $5  and  $10  lots! 
How  I  can  afford  to  do  this:  I  have  no  solicitors  or 
canvassers— you  order  through  my  catalog  and  deal 
with  me  direct.  That  cuts  out  the  agent’s  big  profit 
and  this  dollars’-and-cents’  saving  stays  right  in  your 
pocket,  if  you  take  advantage  of  these  low  prices. 


Green’s  Trees 


500,000 
FOR  SALE 


arc  sure  growers.  Clean,  hardy,  healthy  and  free  from 
scale.  Northern  grown,  big  bearers.  Read  Green’s 
guarantee— trees  true  to  name.  Green’s  is  the  largest 
and  best  stocked  nursery  in  the  country. 

Green’s  1913  Catalog  FREE ! 

My  new  catalog  illustrates  and  describes  trees,  vines  and 
plants  of  almost  every  variety.  A  valuable  book  for 
every  farmer;  contains  advice  and  hints  on  planting 
and  growing.  Send  now  and  1  will  give  you  free  one  of 
my  interesting  booklets,  ‘‘How  I  made  the  Old  Farm 
Pay”  or  “Thirty  Years  with  Fruits  and  Flowers.” 
State  Which  you  want. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

22  Wall  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  > 
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MASSACHUSETTS  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

The  nineteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
was  held  in  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston, 
January  10-11.  It  was  a  very  successful 
and  instructive  meeting,  and  everybody 
who  attended  went  away  pleased  and  satis- 
lied  their  time  had  been  well  spent.  The 
management  worked  hard  to  arrange  a 
pleasing  and  useful  program,  and  deserves 
the  thanks  of  the  society  and  its  guests  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  carried  it 
through.  Many  new  members  joined  the 
society  during  the  two  days,  and  we  now 
have  about  one  thousand  members,  the 
largest  in  New  England.  The  speakers 
were  mostly  New  York  men  who  have  made 
a  close  study  of  the  fruit  business  and 
have  also  had  practical  experience  as  apple 
"■rowers,  and  what  they  said  was  good 
practical  common  sense,  every  word  of  it. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Whetzel  of  Ithaca  opened  the 
morning  session  of  the  first  day  with  a 
practical  talk  on  spraying,  and  while  some 
things  he  stated  would  not  perhaps  be 
proper  under  our  conditions  in  some  sec¬ 
tions,  yet  anyone  could  not  help  getting 
some  points  that  would  prove  very  useful, 
no  matter  how  much  they  already  knew. 
One  good  point  lie  made  especial  emphasis 
on  was  to  have  plenty  of  pressure,  and 
spray,  not  sprinkle,  as  sprinkling,  or  drip¬ 
ping  it  on  simply  put  the  poison  on  in 
spots,  whereas  a  strong  fine  spray  like 
needle  points  covered  the  entire  surface 
of  the  foliage,  and  it  would  stick.  He  ad¬ 
vised  using  a  tower  where  possible  as  high 
as  the  tree,  so  as  to  spray  downward  in¬ 
stead  of  up.  He  claimed  one  could  spray 
a  tree  quicker  and  better  from  a  tower 
than  by  using  long  poles  on  the  ground. 
Another  very  important  point,  spray  before 
a  rain,  not  after.  Why?  Because  the 
moisture  stays  on  the  leaves  quite  a  while 
after  the  rain  stops,  and  the  solution  will 
not  stick  as  long  as  this  moisture  stays. 
Many  reported  cases  of  the  failure  of 
spraying  to  do  any  good  were  for  just  this 
reason ;  it  was  done  after  a  rain,  while 
the  moisture  was  still  on  the  leaves. 

Prof.  C.  D.  Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College  spoke  in  the  after¬ 
noon  on  Summer  pruning,  and  showed  that 
it  was  needed  as  much  as  Winter  pruning. 
He  was  followed  by  Edgar  W.  J.  Hearty 
on  the  home  market,  its  use  and  abuse. 
What  he  said  about  some  fruit  received 
from  local  growers  only  helped  to  prove 
that  many  of  us  already  believe,  that  we 
need  and  must  have  more  uniform  and 
even  grading  and  packing  systems  in  order 
to  get  better  returns,  or  rather  that  re¬ 
turns  would  be  more  even  and  satisfactory 
generally  than  is  the  case  at  present.  He 
advised  a  three-grade  system  of  first,  extra 
fancy,  consisting  of  good  colored  and  sound 
fruit  of  at  least  2%-incli  diameter;  second, 
fancy,  same  as  last  except  in  size,  which 
might  be  2%  inches  in  diameter ;  third, 
good,  consisting  of  two-inch  apples,  sound 
but  not  so  particular  in  regard  to  color  as 
the  .two  latter  classes.  He  thought  the 
(ommission  man  was  necessary,  also  ad¬ 
mitted  there  were  too  many  black  sheep  in 
the  flock,  but  there  were  many  honest  and 
honorable  ones  also.  He  stated  the  retail 
dealer  is  not  in  most  cases  getting  rich, 
as  some  people  think.  lie  stated  much  loss 
is  sustained  by  them  through  bad  accounts, 
and  many  are  not  successful  long,  and 
many  fail,  which  I  know  is  very  true,  as 
I  have  a  large  acquaintance  in  both  these 
classes,  the  commission  and  retail  trade. 

Mr.  Walter  Webling  gave  some  interest¬ 
ing  facts  on  the  English  market  require¬ 
ments  and  how  to  benefit  by  them.  In 
the  evening  a  dinner  was  enjoyed  by  the 
association  and  its  guests  at  Hotel  Com¬ 
monwealth,  and  the  speakers  discussed  co¬ 
operation  between  consumer  and  grower, 
the  develoimiont  of  the  port  of  Boston  to 
furnish  better  transportation  to  the 
European  markets  which  should  place  New 
England  in  a  position  to  compete  honor¬ 
ably  with  the  growers  of  the  Pacific  coast 
region  to  secure  the  foreign  trade.  On 
Saturday,  the  second  day  of  the  convention, 
Editor  Burritt  of  the  Tribune  Farmer, 
ably  discussed  the  cost  of  producing  a 
barrel  of  apples  in  his  orchard.  He  used 
a  stereopticon  machine  to  show  his  method 
of  computing  costs  and  has  a  system  that 
is  novel  and  good,  and  seems  to  get  as 
near  the  exact  cost  as  it  would  be  possible 
to  get,  charging  up  every  item,  taxes, 
interest,  labor  of  all  kinds,  land  value, 
building  and  whatever  else  enters  into  the 
cost,  which  in  his  case  averaged  nearly  a 
dollar  a  barrel  for  the  period  of  years 
which  he  kept  the  record.  Some  years  it 
was  below  this  figure,  some  much  above. 
Others,  he  stated,  had  found  the  cost  ran 
all  the  way  from  75  cents  to  $2.25  in  their 
experience.  He  was  asked  many  questions 
by  those  who  did  not  think  he  was  quite 
fair  in  some  of  his  charges,  but  he 
answered  his  hearers  that  lie  knew  his 
statements  were  correct.  Mr.  Samuel 
Frazer  looked  him  up  on  several  statements 
he  made.  At  the  same  time  this  discussion 
was  going  on  Mr.  Fred  A.  Smith  gave  a 
talk  on  small  fruits  in  another  part  of  the 
building,  followed  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Rice,  on 
peaches  and  Mr.  Richard  Hillinger  on  pears 
on  which  he  is  an  expert,  both  in  producing 
and  selling,  being  located  within  a  few 
miles  of  Boston. 

In  the  afternoon  session  Mr.  Frazer  gave 
his  ideas  on  planting  fruit  trees,  especially 
apples,  and  also  of  propagating  from 
strains  of  well-known  worth.  lie  handled 
the  subject  without  gloves  and  gave  many 
interesting  facts  which  did  not  agree  with 
much  of  the  trash  we  read  in  some  papers, 
written  probably  by  men  who  know'  nothing 
about  a  tree,  or  are  trying  to  sell  a  gold 
brick  to  the  public.  lie  did  not  see  any 
advantage  in  planting  dwarf  trees,  as 
standards  will  bear  as  quickly  if  given  the 
right  treatment  of  clean  culture  and  fertil¬ 
ized  and  pruned  properly,  and  right  here 
I  will  state  he  does  not  believe  in  Sum¬ 
mer  pruning  for  small  trees  up  to  four 
or  five  years  old  at  least.  He  believes 
Greening  should  be  green  and  not  have  a 
red  cheek  ;  this  is  obtained  by  not  opening 
the  center  of  the  tree  too  much.  Under 
his  system  his  trees  get  a  good  size  at  age 
of  five  years  and  bear  apples.  This  does 
not  mean  every  tree  lie  raises,  or  all  va¬ 
rieties  will  bear  at  this  age.  He  uses 
fertilizer  and  stable  manure  both,  all  he 
can  get  of  the  latter.  He  was  asked  many 
questions  about  what  use  and  how  to 


fertilize  and  when  here  in  New  England. 
His  answer  was  “I  don’t  know,  my  ex¬ 
perience  is  in  growing  trees  in  Western 
New  York,  not  here,  conditions  here  I 
know  nothing  about ;  find  out  your  soil, 
use  your  brains.”  Several  of  the  speakers 
thought  that  there  was  not  likely  to  be 
as  much  profit  in  the  future  in  apple 
orchards  as  in  the  past.  This  is  my  strong 
belief  also,  as  the  business  is  apt  to  be 
overdone.  Both  Mr.  Frazer  and  Mr.  Bur¬ 
ritt  believe  that  a  system  of  general  farm¬ 
ing,  instead  of  specializing  on  one  thing, 
especially  if  that  thing  be  orchards,  will 
be  the  more  wise,  yield  better  returns  and 
be  more  economical  to  carry  on,  also  that 
as  the  rule  the  man  with  the  50-acre  farm 
will  get  more  money  from  his  orchard 
per  acre  on  that  farm  than  the  man  who 
orchards  hundreds  of  acres.  About  2,500 
people  attended  the  different  sessions  of 
the  two  days,  and  a  good  percentage  of 
these  were  growers  large  or  small.  Elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  will  be  held  in  Worcester 
in  March  and  the  next  annual  session  will, 
by  vote  of  the  society,  in  answer  to  an 
invitation  from  Springfield,  be  held  in  that 
city.  a.  e.  p. 


FIGHTING  RED  SPIDER. 

Will  you  give  me  what  information  you 
can  in  regard  to  the  red  spider?  I  have  a 
quarter  acre  of  black  and  red  raspberries ; 
last  season  about  the  time  they  were  ripen¬ 
ing  I  noticed  they  were  covered  with  the 
spiders.  I  cut  all  the  old  canes  out  (they 
were  full  of  ripe  berries),  and  cut  the  new 
canes  back  to  about  three  feet  high,  then  I 
took  all  the  brush  and  leaves  out  and  burned 
them.  Then  I  sprayed  thoroughly  with 
lime-sulphur  at  the  rate  of  one  to  15.  This 
burned  the  leaves  some,  but  they  came  out 
and  grew  later.  This  Spring  before  the 
buds  started  at  all  I  sprayed  again  with 
lime-sulphur.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
killed  the  canes  or  not,  but  most  of  them 
never  leaved  out  last  Spring,  so  I  cut  them 
back  to  the  ground  and  I  have  a  fine  stand 
of  new  canes  about  a  foot  high.  What 
shall  I  do  if  the  spiders  come  on  again 
next  Summer?  I  would  like  to  hear 
through  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  some  one  who 
has  had  experience  with  the  red  spider.  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  before.  f.  m.  c. 

Washington. 

The  red  spider  is  a  very  small  mite  which 
feeds  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of 
many  of  our  cultivated  plants.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  troublesome  in  dry  weather,  and  in 
the  warm,  dry  Summers  in  the  State  of 
Washington  may  become  a  serious  pest  on 
raspberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  or  even 
on  the  sweet  cherry.  The  best  method  of 
control  is  thoroughly  to  clean  out  all  litter 
and  old  canes,  and  spray  with  lime-sulphur 
one  to  10,  or  3  degrees  Beaunid,  before  the 
buds  start.  If  the  pest  appears  spray  thor¬ 
oughly,  especially  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  with  a  tobacco  decoction  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  any  of  the  following  fomulas : 

1.  One  pound  of  tobacco  leaves  in  four 
gallons  of  water.  Boil  thoroughly  for  one 
hour,  strain  and  apply  as  a  spray. 

2.  One  part  of  Black  Leaf  (tobacco)  ex¬ 
tract,  to  65  parts  of  water.  Stir  the  ex¬ 
tract  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  and 
when  mixed  add  water  to  make  up  the  de¬ 
sired  amount. 

3.  One  part  of  “Black  Leaf  40”  to  GOO 
parts  of  water.  This  is  made  as  No.  2.  The 
decoction  or  extract  is  simply  a  specially 
strong  one  that  is  used  extensively  by  fruit 
growers. 

Kerosene  emulsion  can  be  used,  but  the 
tobacco  decoctions  as  given  above  are  much 
easier  to  prepare  and  handle.  This  may 
be  used  if  the  tobacco  cannot  be  obtained. 
It  is  made  by  using  two  gallons  of  kero¬ 
sene,  one-lralf  to  one  pound  of  common  soap 
and  oqe  gallon  of  water.  Boil  the  water 
and  dissolve  the  soap  in  it,  then  reniQve  from 
the  fire  and  stir  in  the  kerosene  with  as 
much  churning  as  possible,  or  use  a  pump  to 
force  the  mixture  around  into  itself  until 
the  creamy  emulsion  forms.  Dilute  with  10 
to  12  times  its  bulk  of  cold  water  and  use 
as  a  spray. 

I  have  talked  with  several  growers  who 
have  used  the  common  “plug”  tobacco  and 
find  that  it  works  well,  but  almost  any 
seedsman  will  carry  one  of  the  better  forms 
of  tobacco  in  stock.  If  any  of  the  above 
Summer  sprays  are  used  thoroughly  and 
Winter  application  of  lime-sulphur  given  it 
will  hold  the  red  spider  in  effective  check. 
But  the  spraying  must  be  well  done. 

W.  G.  BRIERLEY. 


^Install  Your  Own- 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Systems 

Save  all  cost  of  skilled  labor;  post  your¬ 
self  on  the  new  practical  Gibbons  method. 
Every  detail  explained  in  mv  big  new  book. 
Every  home,  even  the  smallest  cottage,  can  now  have 
running  water  and  a  modern  heating  plant!  MY  BOOK 
EXPLAINS  how  you  can  afford  these  comforts  and  lux¬ 
uries.  My  prices  and  practical  savings  will  astound 
you!  Send  for  this  val¬ 
uable  book  and  get  it  post¬ 
paid,  free. 

Book 
Free! 

My  new  book 
gives  you  great¬ 
er  buying  pow-  Kitchen  Pump, run- 
er  than  your  lo-  ning  water  in  your 
cal  dealer.  It  is  kitchen, 

for  you  the  most 

valuable  catalog  ever  issued.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  things  illustrated  and  priced. 
HOT  W  ATER  and  STEAM  HEAT¬ 
ING  PLANTS,  gasoline  engines,  hy¬ 
draulic  rams,  pipes,  pumps,  valves, 
electric  lighting  plants,  acetylene 
lighting  plants,  all  accessories.  Everything  guaranteed; 
high  quality  at  direct,  ROCK-BOTTOM  PRICES. 

Home  owners,  contractors  and 
W  rite  1  oaay .  builders  need  my  wonderful 
new  book.  Write  today. 

M.  J.  GIBBONS.  Dept.  3346  DAYTON,  O. 
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^"\UR  Mr.  A.  E.  Maloney  personally  attends 
the  cutting  of  scions  and  the  budding. 
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We  have  won  the  confidence  of 
our  customers  by  shipping  them 
quality  stock  accurately  and  promptly. 

Our  trees  are  grown  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  1500  feet,  are  hardy,  healthy, 
vigorous  and  well  rooted. 

Not  only  are  we  equipped  with  modern  and  up-to-date  facilities 
for  the  prompt  delivery  of  orders,  due  to  our  29  years’  experience,  but 
also  in  a  position  to  advise  you  as  to  the  most  desirable  varieties  to 
plant,  the  care  of  your  trees  and  most  important  of  all,  to  supply 
you  with  guaranteed  True-to-Name  trees. 

We  guarantee  that  with  our  superior  packing  methods  our  trees 
will  reach  our  patrons^in  as  good  condition  as  the  day  they  left  the 
nursery. 

Our  FREE  illustrated  catalogue  tells  you  how  you  can  save 
50-75%  on  your  purchase,  and  why  we  can  sell  quality  trees  and 
plants  for  less  than  one-half  of  what  the  agents  ask. 

It  illustrates  and  describes  all  leading  varieties  of  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  vines,  plants  and  shrubs,  giving  prices  of  same. 

Write  today  for  a  copy  and  learn  how  much  you  can  save  by 
ordering  direct  from  us,  the  growers. 

MALONEY  BROS.  G  WELLS  CO. 

117  Main  Street  300  Acres  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y, 

DANSVILLE’S  PIONEER  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 
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One  Year 
5-6  Feetj 


Write 

tor  Catalog  of 

Guaranteed  Fruit  Trees 

Guaranteed  true  to  name— well  rooted  and 
hardy— tree  from  disease  —  one-half  tree 
agents’  prices.  WE  TAKE  ALL  RISK  IN 
SHIPPING,  and  guarantee  arrival  in  good 
condition.  Not  a  dissatisfied  customer  last 
year.  Freight  paid  on  orders  of  $7.50  and 
over.  All  varieties,  fresh  dug  from  the 
soil.  Rapid  growers. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  for  handsome,  illus¬ 
trated  catalog.  Fullof  expert  advice.^ 

WM.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON, 

Box  20, 

Seneca,  N.  ¥. 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 

Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar’s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 

PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  _ CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 
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Low  Prices 
Freight  PAID 


Our  new  catalogue  contains  a  big  list  of  the  greatest  | 
nursery  bargains  ever  oflered.  Less  than  half 
r agents’  prices  1  All  orders  guaranteedl 
This  catalogue  will  save  you  money  I 
Don’t  buy  your  plants  till  you’ve  read  it. 

RICH  UNO  NURSERIES,  Box  136  Rochester ,  N.  Y.> 

Rochester  t*  the  tree  center  0/  the  world. 


REE!  Money-Saving  Book 


TREES 


CATALOGUE  FREE. 


— 150  ACRES.  Genesee 
Valley  grown.  “  Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  best.’. 
No  San  Jose  Scale’ 
Established  1869. 
Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co., 
20  Maple  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Propagated  direct  from  our  own  orchards,  free  from 
seale  and  true  to  name. 
Ornamentals,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Plants 
Our  method  of  handling  and  packing  Fresh  Dug  Trees 
of  our  own  growing  enables  us  to  Guarantee  Satisfaction 
Handsome  Free  Catalog 

OUR  PRICES  WILL  ASTONISH  VOU 

L’Amoreaax  Nursery  Co.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


Apple,  peach,  cherry 

and  other  FRUiT  TREES 

Small  Fruit  Plants,  Shrubs,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  ltoses.  Hardy,  vigorous  trees  from  the 
famous  Lake  Shore  region  of  Northern  Ohio. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Address 

T.  33.  WEST 

MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY,  Lock  Box  138,  PERRY,  OHIO 
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Fruit  Growing 

Comes  to  the  man  who  plants 
trees  or  plants  that  are  hardy, 
disease-free  and  producers  of 
high-quality  fruit.  This  Is 
the  kind  we  have  been  sup¬ 
plying  the  largest,  most  suc¬ 
cessful  growers  (names  on 
request)  for  over  SO  years. 
Northern-grown  and  full  of 
vigor,  we  guarantee  all  onr 
trees  to  be  healthy,  true 
to  name  and  carefully  packed.  Our  record  protects  you. 

FREE  BOOKS— “How  to  Plant  Trees  and  Hants” 
is  a  book  which  will  help  you  to  avoid  lost  due  to 
wrong  planting  methods.  It's  the  result  of  our  long  expe¬ 
rience.  Our  Catalog  pictures  and  describes  onr  selected  fruit 
and  ornamental  stock.  Both  books  are  free — write  today. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


WRITE  for  a  copy  of  our  Sev¬ 
enty-third  Annual  Catalogue  of 
the  Most  Complete  Nursery  Stock  in 
America.  Strong,  well  developed 
trees  and  plants,  free  from 
defects  and  parasites.  A 
square  deal  to  every 
buyer.  SAVE 
AGENT'S 
PROFITS. 


10  FRUIT  TREES 

Worth  $1.50  for  95  cents 

1  Seckel  Pear  1  Bing  Cherry  1  McIntosh  Apple 
1  Bartlett  Pear  1  Montmorency  1  Delicious  Apple 
1  Niagara  Peach  1  Abundance  Plum  1  Orange  Quince 
1  Heine  Claude  Plum 

All  trees  first  class,  2  yr„  4  to  5  ft.  high,  for  95  cents. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue  and  send  list  of 
your  wants  for  special  prices,  freight  paid. 

F.W.  Wells’  Wholesale  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES  K»84X 

ous  individuals  of  known 
bearing  characters  are  the 
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Key  toSuccess 


write  for  catalog  of] 

Nursery  stock  grown  \ 
by  practical  orchard - 
1st.  Many  new  ideas.  Quality  flrtft 
consideration;  prices  right.  SAMUEL 
FRASER,  113  Main  St.,  Ueneseo,  N.  ¥« 


BARGAINS  IN  NURSERY  STOCK 

We  Pay  the  Freight  and  Guarantee  Satisfaction,  Vari¬ 
eties  True— No  Disease— Your  Money  Back  if  not  Pleased 

lot  ito,  1—109  Elberta  Peach,  2  to  3  ft.,  $5.00 

For  other  bargains,  write  at  once  for 
our  new  list  of  full  assortment  of  high- 
grade  Nursery  Stock,  direct  to  planters. 

J.  BAG  BY  &  SONS  COMPANY 
Dep«.  I>  NEW  HAVES,  MO. 


P 


EACH  &  APPLE 
TREES  2c  &  up 

Bear,  Cherry;  Strawberry,  etc — Catalog  Free  t 

TENN.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  141,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


1847 


1913 


\\  lley  s  better  trees  cost  less  in  the  end.  Our  catalog  shows  why  practical  men  plant  onr  trees,  and  who 
many  of  them  are.  Our  family  of  Rural  New-Yorker  patrons  know  we  are  found  on  this  page  year  after 
year%  We  want  to  say  the  best  aro  none  too  good  for  you,  who  have  never  tried  our  trees 

jrattimw^tear  «t  our  catalog  nqw  H.  S.  Wiley  &  Son,  27  Beach  St,  Cayuga,  N.  Y.* 
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Improving  Wet  Meadow. 

E.  B.,  Dc  liuyter,  N.  T. — I  have  a 
meadow  that  has  a  strip  about  75  feet 
wide  and  200  feet  long1  that  is  low  and 
wet ;  at  present  is  growing  nothing  but 
swale  hay  and  sweet-flags,  and  I  would 
like  to  get  it  to  grow  Timothy  hay.  I 
know  it  should  be  drained,  but  cannot  do 
it  just  yet.  Can  you  tell  me  how  I  can 
get  good  hay  to  grow  without  draining? 
I  came  on  this  farm  last  Fall  and  don’t 
know  how  long  it  has  been  in  sod. 

Ans. — You  can  hardly  expect  to  get 
good  grass  on  that  piece  until  it  is  well 
drained.  Red-top  does  better  than 
Timothy  in  such  locations.  We  should 
plow  the  piece  and  use  half  a  ton  of 
slaked  lime  well  harrowed  in.  Then 
seed  a  mixture  of  Timothy  and  Red- 
top  seed  in  the  usual  way.  This  will 
help,  but  drainage  is  needed. 


Spring  Seeding  in  South  Jersey. 

K.  O.,  Barncf/at,  N.  J. — Will  you  give  me 
your  opinion  as  to  sowing  a  Held  of  Tim¬ 
othy  and  rye  in  the  early  Spring?  I  have 
a  field  measuring  about  20  acres  ranging 
from  light  sand  to  sandy  loam.  This  field 
has  not  been  in  cultivation  for  four  years  nor 
has  a  cover  crop  been  sown  on  it,  but  it 
is  covered  with  dead  weeds  at  present.  1 
have  on  hand  plenty  of  good  Timothy  seed, 
but  was  not  able  to  sow  it  in  early  Fall, 
and  I  thought  if  it  would  be  possible  to 
get  a  good  catch  of  the  Timothy  in  the 
Spring  I  would  let  it  go  till  then. 

Ans. — In  this  section  Spring  seeding 
of  rye  is  never  practiced.  The  soil  is 
light,  sandy,  dries  out  quickly  and  often 
blows;  and  because  of  this  Spring  seed¬ 
ing  would  seldom  succeed.  Rye  is  used 
here  chiefly  as  a  cover  crop  and  is  seed¬ 
ed  as  early  in  the  Fall  as  the  removal 
of  truck  crops  will  permit.  On  some 
farms  small  areas  are  allowed  to  grow 
for  seed,  and  usually  the  largest  yield 
of  grain  comes  from  the  fields  sown 
early  enough  to  become  well  established 
before  freezing  weather.  Fields  of  rye 
making  only  a  small  growth  before 
Winter  seldom  produce  a  full  crop  of 
seed,  and  if  cut  for  hay  while  the  grain 
is  in  the  milk  stage  the  yield  is  not  near¬ 
ly  as  large  as  that  from  earlier  seeded 
fields.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
German  Spring  rye  has  never  been  tried 
in  this  section;  that  might  behave  dif¬ 
ferently.  As  with  rye  so  with  Timothy. 
Our  light,  sandy  soils  unless  very  low 
and  well  supplied  with  moisture,  seldom 
produce  a  good  yield  of  Timothy  from 
Fall  seeding,  and  Spring  seeding  would 
be  even  less  likely  to  succeed.  Three 
years  ago  an  adjoining  meadow  of 
100  acres  that  had  been  out  to  the  tide 
for  some  time  and  had  received  a  rich 
deposit  of  mud  nearly  a  foot  deep,  was 
banked  and  drained.  The  driftwood 
and  rubbish  was  removed,  and  the  whole 
meadow  seeded  to  Timothy  in  late  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  early  March.  The  seed  was 
simply  scattered  on  the  surface  and  not 
harrowed  in  at  all.  The  Spring  rains 
covered  the  seed,  and  in  that  rich,  heavy 
and  moisture-laden  soil  the  Timothy 
grew  luxuriantly  and  produced  some 
excellent  hay.  But  on  light,  sandy  soils 
such  as  we  have  (and  from  the  descrip¬ 
tion  given  I  imagine  they  are  quite  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  of  this  correspondent)  I 
would  certainly  not  sow  Timothy  in 
the  Spring.  I  would  rather  keep  the 
seed  until  next  Fall  and  take  chances 
with  it  then.  In  9  years  out  of  10  we 
would  lose  our  seed  and  our  work  if 
we  undertook  to  seed  Timothy  in  the 
Spring  on  sandy  soils,  for  it  would 
either  perish  from  lack  of  moisture  or 
else  be  blown  out  of  the  ground  by  the 
high  Spring  winds  that  play  havoc  on 
level  fields  that  have  been  finely  pre¬ 
pared  for  seed  beds.  trucicer,  jr. 

Gloucester  County,  N.  J. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FRUIT-GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

‘The  best  meeting  we  ever  held.”  That 
was  Secretary-treasurer  Gillett's  way  of  ex¬ 
pressing  his  opinion  of  the  thirteenth  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers  held  in  Rochester  January  15-17.  The 
attendance  during  almost  every  session  of 
the  three  days  was  such  that  it  taxed  the 
seating  capacity  of  the  big  convention  hall 
to  the  very  limit,  and  that  even  then  a 
part  of  the  membership  could  be  spared 
for  the  round-table  discussions,  and  of 
other  visitors  especially  for  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  wonderful  exhibits  of  fruits  and 
fruit-growing  machinery  and  other  equip¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Gillett  has  good  reason  for 
boasting  that  the  society  is  on  a  firmer 
footing  than  ever.  To  run  up  the  mem¬ 
bership  to  beyond  the  1300  figure,  more 
than  an  increase  of  100  per  year  during  the 
entire  existence  of  the  association,  is  no 
mean  achievement,  and  in  itself  offers  the 
best  justification  of  the  society’s  creation 
and  maintenance,  its  real  “raison  d’etre.” 
Its  finances  are  in  good  order,  too,  the 
available  surplus  in  bank  reaching  up  pretty 
well  toward  the  $3,000  mark.  The  exhibits, 
of  course,  did  not  materially  differ  from 
those  shown  at  the  December  meeting  of 
the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Soci¬ 
ety,  but  they  proved  to  be  a  powerful  and 
almost  irresistible  magnet  for  members  and 
visitors. 

On  the  whole,  it  must  now  appear  plain 


that  these  two  societies  of  fruit  growers, 
notwithstanding  the  great  similarity  and 
solidarity  of  their  aims  and.  interests,  are 
not  like  lion  and  lamb  that  can  lie  down 
together  (one  inside  the  other),  but  like  two 
lions,  able  to  make  their  way,  each  stand¬ 
ing  on  its  own  feet,  but  hunting  together 
in  the  pursuit  of  common  game,  and  in  the 
fight  against  common  enemies,  whether  the 
latter  are  found  in  the  orchard,  in  city 
stores,  offices,  or  on  the  statute  books. 

The  entire  character  of  the  proceedings, 
and  the  whole  range  of  topics  for  discus¬ 
sion,  seems  to  have  undergone  a  gradual 
and  radical  change  from  those  of  the  earlier 
years  in  the  life  of  the  two  associations,  es¬ 
pecially  those  of  the  youthful  days  of  the 
older  society.  The  general  education  of 
rural  people  has  been  brought  to  a  higher 
plane.  The  fruit  grower  especially  has  long 
since  passed  the  kindergarten,  the  common 
school,  and  even  the  high  school  stage  in 
his  calling.  The  problems  which  occupy 
the  attention  of  our  fruit  growers’  organi¬ 
zations  now  are  either  of  a  more  scientific 
character,  or  of  a  practical  business  na¬ 
ture,  and  connected  mostly  with  marketing, 
transportation,  legislation,  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  of  more  or  less  vital  importance  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  fruit  industry,  rather 
than  to  that  of  the  individual  grower,  or 
his  individual  practices.  The  individual 
fruit  grower  has  learned  how  to  think  for 
himself.  That  was  plainly  shown,  for  in¬ 
stance.  by  the  promptness  with  which 
the  majority  refused  to  endorse  the  county 
farm  bureau  scheme. 

President's  Annual  Address. — Mr.  Al¬ 
lis,  the  outgoing  president  is,  like  most 
fruit  growers,  opposed  to  the  use  (or  rather 
misuse)  of  tobacco,  and  still  more  strongly, 
to  that  of  alcoholic  drinks.  In  his  annual 
address  he  touched  on  these  questions,  not 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  moralist  or  sen¬ 
timentalist,  but  from  that  of  the  practical 
fruit  grower  who  finds  his  business  ser¬ 
iously  and  harmfully  affected  by  the  two 
powerful  influences,  tobacco  and  liquor. 
One  of  the  Rochester  daily  papers  referred 
to  “the  political  trend”  in  Mr.  Allis’  ad¬ 
dress.  but  none  of  them  dared  or  cared 
to  report  the  substance  of  his  remarks  on 
tobacco  and  the  saloon.  It  will  be  left  for 
the  agricultural  press  to  bring  the  business 
aspects  of  these  serious  questions  to  a  fuller 
discussion,  and  to  a  better  understanding 
by  the  class  of  people,  farmers  and  fruit 
growers,  most  deeply  affected  by  them.  The 
tobacco  plant,  Mr.  Allis  points  out.  is  a 
splendid  insecticide,  but  terribly  hard  on 
the  land,  more  so  than  any  other  crop,  and 
hard  on  the  human  race.  Why  do  we  allow 
boys  to  acquire  the  smoking  habit  almost  as 
soon  as  they  can  walk?  The  hired  help 
in  his  apple  orchards  has  been  the  most 
dissipated  lot  he  ever  had.  Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  checks  with  which  his  help -was 
paid,  was  cashed  by  the  saloon  keeper.  The 
drinker  is  not  giving  most  efficient  service, 
of  course.  Thus  liquor  (and  tobacco,  too), 
makes  production  more  expensive,  besides 
reducing  the  sales  of  fruits.  He  who  drinks 
alcohol,  eats  no  apples.  Tobacco  also  takes 
away  the  appetite  for  fruit.  And  the 
money  spent  for  either  vice  cannot  go  to 
buy  apples  or  other  fruits.  The  high  cost 
of  productiou.  says  Mr.  Allis,  is  worse  for 
us  than  the  high  cost  of  living.  We  must 
try  to  reduce  cost  of  production  in  every 
possible  way.  and  Mr.  Allis  points  out  sev¬ 
eral  ways  in  which  it  might  be  done. 

Points  In  Spraying. — The  trend  of  the 
development  of  the  selection  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  our  spray  materials  appears  to  be 
turned  in  the  direction  of  eliminating  bulk, 
weight,  water.  The  real  fungicide  is  sul¬ 
phur  ;  the  real  insecticide  is  arsenic.  A 
close  examination  of  the  exhibits  of  spray 
materials  will  reveal  the  fact  that  both  sui- 
phur  and  lead  arsenate  are  now  offered  in 
such  fine  division  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  put  them  on  the  trees,  etc.,  in  dry  form, 
and  this  with  far  less  labor  and  in  far  less 
time  than  wet  applications  could  be  made. 
It  is  at  this  time  more  than  possible  that 
the  near  future  will  see  a  material  change  in 
our  methods  of  spraying.  It  is  probably 
true,  as  already  suggested  during  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  older  society,  that  more 
power  sprayers  are  needed  for  our  big 
orchards.  Often  the  weather  conditions  al¬ 
low  only  a  few  days  in  which  the  work  of 
spraying  for  certain  purposes  can  be  done, 
and  the  available  spraying  facilities  then 
are  found  far  from  adequate.  Dr.  Reddick 
linds  that  in  an  epidemic  of  apple  scab  only 
from  600  to  800  full-grown  apple  trees  can 
be  properly  treated  with  one  spray  outfit. 
It  may  be  expensive  to  keep  two  power 
sprayers  for  1500  trees.  But  it  must  be 
done.  Prof.  WhetzeL,  in  correction  or  re¬ 
versal  of  earlier  teachings,  advises  to  spray 
before  rather  than  after  a  rain,  saying  that 
the  fungicide  that  will  not  adhere  enough 
to  the  foliage  to  stick  during  a  rain,  will 
be  of  little  account.  He  also  reiterates  his 
earlier  advice  to  spray  against  the  wind, 
saying  that  this  is  the  only  proper  way  of 
making  the  application.  He  is  convinced 
that  there  never  will  be  found  a  fungicide 
that  will  do  for  everything.  We  have  none 
that  is  a  cure-all.  The  search  for  most 
effective  fungicides  has  been  greatly  simpli¬ 
fied  by  new  methods  of  testing  their  efficacy 
in  the  laboratory  and  determining  their 
true  standing  within  a  few  days’  time. 

Some  Injurious  Insects. — Dr.  Herrick 
recommends  the  addition  of  black-leaf  40 
tobacco  extract  to  the  earlier  spray  combi¬ 
nations  (for  Codling  moth,  etc.),  as  a  means 
to  fight  the  Rosy  apple-aphis,  the  propor¬ 
tions  being  %  pint  to  100  gallons.  Green 
apple-worm  and  palmer-worm  must  be 
fought  before  these  enemies  can  be  seen,  in 
early  Spring  by  adding  arsenate  of  lead 
to  the  spray  mixtures.  The  apple  and 
cherry  maggots  can  be  controlled  by  spray¬ 
ing  the  lower  branches  of  the  trees  with 
sweetened  arsenate  of  lead  solution  (3  gal¬ 
lons  of  cheap  molasses  or  syrup  to  100  gal¬ 
lons),  as  soon  as  the  first  flies  are  seen  in 
the  trees.  Dr.  Herrick  also  anticipates  a 
large  crop  of  apple  tree  tent  caterpillars 
the  coming  season. 

The  New  Officers. — The  following  offi¬ 
cers  were  selected  for  the  coming  year : 
L.  L.  Morrell.  Kinderhook.  president :  A. 
C.  King.  Trumansburg;  Luther  Collaraer, 
Hilton  :  C.  W.  Burke.  Byron  ;  C.  H.  Schau- 
ber.  Ballston  Lake,  vice-presidents:  K. 

C.  Gillett,  Penn  Yan,  secretary-treasurer. 
The  executive  commitee  consists  of  Charles 

D.  Porter,  Albion ;  Willis  P.  Rogers.  Will¬ 

iamson ;  W.  Ten  Broeck,  Hudson;  Frank 
Bradley,  Barker;  Grant  Ditchings,  South 
Onondaga.  t.  greiner. 


DIBBLE’S  HEAVY  WEIGHT 
SEED  OATSes= 

are  the  kind  to  sow  for  profitable  crops.  Centuries  of  experience  have 
proven  that  seed  Oats  from  cold  climates  are  heavier  in  weight,  more 
vigorous  in  growth  and  frequently  twice  as  productive  as  those  grown  in 
warmer  lands.  In  Europe,  Sweden  and  Norway  produce  the  best  oats, 
in  this  country,  Canada  and  our  northern  states. 

In  our  new  Heavy  Weight  Oats,  we  are  offering  a  variety  that 
originated  in  Sweden  and  our  seed  was  grown  so  far  north  in  this  country 
that  the  temperature  frequently  reaches  40  degrees  below  zero.  We  saw 
these  oats  growing  and  know  all  about  them,  yield  70-100  bushels  to  the 
acre,  weight  over  40  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  the  handsomest,  whitest  plumpest 
seed  oats  we  have  ever  had  in  our  Seed  House.  Also  full  stocks  of  our 
old  stand-by  Dibble’s  Twentieth  Century  Oats  that  came  to  us  seven 
or  eight  years  ago  from  northern  Canada  and  have  been  grown  continuously 
on  the  Dibble  Seed  Farms  ever  since,  150-250  acres  per  year  with  an  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  around  60  bushels  per  acre  or  twice  the  average  yield  of  the 
United  States  for  the  same  period.  Some  yields  were  2,000  bushels  from 
26  acres,  1,380  bushels  on  16  acres  and  a  neighbor  delivered  to  our  Seed 
House  440  bushels  from  four  acres  and  grown  from  10  bushels  of  seed. 

We  are  Headquarters  for  Seed  Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Potatoes, 
Alfalfa,  Clover,  Timothy,  Canada  Field  Peas,  etc. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Catalog  the  leading  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year  and 
10  sample  packages  of  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  for  testing  mailed  Free. 

ADDRESS  ; 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower 


Box  B,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  W.  Y. 


JOHNSON’S 
LSVo."  SEEDS 

Stand  for  Purity  and  Quality. 
The  result  of  40  3’ears7  expe¬ 
rience.  Our  Garden  and  Farm 
Manual  for  1913  mailed  free  to 
seed  buyers  who  write  for  it. 
ADDRESS 

JOHNSON  SEED  COMPANY 
217  Market  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


850,000 


GRAPEVINES 

69  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  Rooted 

Stock.  Gennino,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Dose, 
price-list  freo.  LEWIS  KOE9CH  &  SON,  Box  K>  Fredonia,  Ji.  Y. 

|  America’s  Star  Roses 
Guaranteed 

CATALOG  SENT  FREE 

360  of  the  Best  Roses  for  America. 

Vigorous,  own-root  plants.  11 
leaders  shown  in  natural  colors; 

•  85  others  from  photographs.  Con¬ 
tains  full  information  about  how  to 
select,  plant,  prune  and  grow.  WRITE 
TO-DAY’  for  this  valuable  book,  with 
FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 

The  Conard  &  Jones  Co.,  Box  4  ,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

Bose  Specialists — 50  Tears'  Experience . 


CHEAP 

Now  is  the 
Time  to  Buy 


“Ebcrlc  Quality”  Seeds  are  bound  to  grow  if  given 
the  proper  care.  Years  of  experience  enable  us  to 
offer  you  a  wonderful  variety  of  choice  seedd, 
plants  and  bulbs  at  lair  prices. 

Ebcrle’a  19 IB  8ec<l  Annual— Free. 

It  describes  our  great  collection  of  fresh  seeds,  in¬ 
cluding  nearly  every  variety  of  known  worth.  Con¬ 
tains  much  Valuable  information  and  advice  to  the 
large  and  small  grower.  Tire  most  complete  cata¬ 
logue  we  have  yet  issued  and  it's  absolutely  free. 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 

F.W.  EBERLE,  116  South  Peam.  St.,  Alb*ht.  N.Y. 


Vick’s  2  Guide 


FOR  1913  IS  READY  ■ 

Larger  and  better  than  ever. 
Several  splendid  new  varieties.  For 
64  years  the  leading  authority  on 
Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 
Plants  and  Bulbs.  You  need  it  be¬ 
fore  you  decide  what  kinds  to  plant. 
Send  for  your  copy  today.  It  is  free. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
21  stone  Street  The  Flower  City 


CLOVER 

Prices  bound  to  be  higher  later.  Buy  before  advance 
and  save  money.  Write  today  for  speciallow  price  and 
free  samples  of  our  Pure  Iowa  Grown  New  Crop  Reclean¬ 
ed  Tested  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed.  Have  alfalfa,  alsike, 
sweet  clover,  all  kinds  grass  seed.  Write  us  now. 

A.  A,  BERRY  SEED  CO.,  Box  lfiO,  Clarinda,  Iowa 

TiM0THY$2H 

SAVK  MONEY—  -Buy  Direct  From  Grower. 

New  recleaned  Iowa  Grown  Timothy,  free  from  weed 
seed.  Guaranteed  satisfactory  or  money  refunded.  Write 
today  for  ’arge  76-page  catalog  and  Free  Samples.  Low 
prices  on  Clover  and  all  grass  seeds.  Write  before  ad¬ 
vance.  A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,  Box  363  Clarinda,  Iowa. 


1878 Grown  Right  .Handled  Right  I9I3:. 


Cherries  4c  Plums  5c  Apples  8c 

Write  at  once  for  our  FKJEE  bulletin,  a  gold 
mine  of  information  about  buying, 
planting  ami  growing  trees. 

KING  KUOS.  NURSERIES 
8  Oak  St..  Duiisville,  N.  Y. 
“It’s  Cheapest  to  Buy  the  Best " 


RIGHT  NOW 

is  the  Time  to  Send  for  Our  Price  List  on 

FRUIT  TREES 

Varieties  True— No  Disease— We  Pay  the  Freioht 
For  Price  List  Address 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 
B°x  25 _  New  Haven,  Mo. 


FRUIT  Must  Grow  or  be  Replaced  Free 

Our  trees  are  True  to  Name,  Fresh 
FREES  1>uE  anf*  f''eo  from  disease.  Write 
today  for  Freo  Fruit  Book  and  won¬ 
derful  offer.  DANSVILLE  FRUIT  TREE  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


.(ft; 


Book 


Fattens  Hogs  for  one-tenth  the 
1  price  of  corn— keeps  them  healthy. 
Cattle,  cows  and  calves  thrive  on  it,  too. 
This  is  a  new  sugar  beet  we  brought  from 
Germany— the  best  we  could  And.  All  who 
ve  fed  it  report  big  success.  Write  today 
prices  on  this  real  money-maker. 

GRISWOLD  SEED  CO. 

So.  10th  St.  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

on  Grape  Culture 

Instructions  for  planting,  cultivating 
and  pruning;  also  descriptions  of  best 
varieties  for  vineyard  or  home  garden.  Profusely  iliua 
f  rated.  Issued  by  the  largest  growers  of  grape  vines  ant 
small  fruits  in  the  country.  Millions  of  vines  for  sale 
T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  34,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Pfirr  Our  handsome  Seed  Catalooue.  Send  your 
L  lc  |«  address  on  a  postal  today,  or  for  a  2c 
ILL,  stamp  and  the  names  of  two  neighbors, 
actual  seed  buyers,  cat¬ 
alogue  and  packet  Early  June  TOMATO 
Seeds  earliest  variety  grown,  if  sent 
before  March  15.  Address 
COLE’S  SEED  STORE,  Pella.  Iowa 


•  your  kitchen 
garden.  For  16c  postpaid.  Worth  35c. 

Sure  to  please.  1  package  each  : 
CabDiige  Carrot  Cucumber 

.Lettuce  Onion  Katiish 

Above  collection  and  six  big  pack-  O  Co 
ages  of  choice  flower  seeds  . 

12  pucLaffv-ji  In  all. 

or  Rf*nd  30o  and  we  add  the  wonderftil  New 
Earliest  R’*d  Riding  Hood  Tomato — alone  sells 
at  15c.  C  italos?  aud  Premium  List  FREE. 

'  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co, ,  144So.  8th  St.,  LaCrosse,  WIs. 

CWhVMW 


Seeds 


LQODSEEDS 


Pure  Field  Seeds 

Clover,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  nil  kinds  of  I 
Pure  Field  Seeds  direct  from  producer  to  con- 
sumer  ;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples,  j 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  FOSTOUIA.  Ohio' 

SEED  FOR  THE  FARM 

Co  you  want  the  best  Grass  Seed,  Corn.  Oats. 
Potatoes  and  other  Field  Seeds  at  first  cost  j 
We  can  sorvo  you.  Write  for  catalogue.  It  is  free. 
You  will  like  it  A.  H.  HOFFMAN. 
Lancaster  Co.  ...  Lamlisville,  Pa, 


Ifffe  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Pri33S  Below  All  Others 

1^  I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
If  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return  il 
^not  O.  K. — money  refunded 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 

imimav  neighbors’ addresses. 

H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinoio 


How  Studebaker  Automobiles  Are 

A  Heart-to-Heart  Story.  No.  1 


BECAUSE  farmers  are  acquainted 
with  machinery,  we  have  decided 
upon  an  entirely  new  kind  of  farm 
paper  advertising. 

We  shall  run  a  series  of  articles  in 
28  of  the  best  farm  papers  in  the  United 
States  reaching  upwards  of  2,700,000 
farmer  subscribers.  How  many  readers 
that  will  mean  you  can  judge  better  than 
we. 

The  first  and  greatest  problem  of 
all  automobile  manufacture  is  simply 
this :  How  to  produce  the  best  car  for 
a  low  price. 

Now  there  is  just  one  way  known 
to  man  by  which  this  question  can  be 
answered,  and  that  is:  By  building  so 
large  a  number  of  cars  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  can  afford  the  machinery  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  cars  in  the  best  manner 
possible. 

This  is  what  is  known  as  modern 
Quantity  and  Quality  Production. 

Let  us  stop  here  a  moment  and  make 
it  clear.  "Most  manufacturers  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  are  “assemblers,”  not  real  manu¬ 
facturers.  They  buy  a  motor  from  one 
parts  manufacturer,  a  transmission  from 
another,  a  rear  axle  from  another  and 
then  put  the  parts  together  to  make  a 
car.  Naturally  they  have  to  pay  a  good 
profit  to  the  parts  manufacturers  and 
then  resell  to  the  buyer  at  another  profit. 
When  they  are  done  they  may  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  pretty  good  car,  but — and  this 
is  the  point — it  is  bound  to  cost  the 
buyer  several  hundred  dollars  more  than 
it  would  cost  if  the  manufacturer  made 
the  whole  car  himself. 

Remember  two  things  here: 

One :  No  matter  what  price  you  pay 
you  never  get  more  than  you  pay  for. 

Two  :  Every  high  priced  car  and  every 
assembled  car  could  be  sold  at  from 
three-quarters  to  three-fifths  of  its  pres¬ 
ent  price  if  the  manufacturer  really 
made  all  his  own  car  and  if  that  car 
were  built  in  quantities  upwards  of 
20,000  cars  annually. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Studebaker 
method : 

We  manufacture  Studebaker  auto¬ 
mobiles  from  top  to  tread  in  our  own 
factories,  which  cover  40  acres  of  floor 
space.  And  we  are  building  50,000  cars 
this  year. 

{The  only  exceptions  to  our  own 
manufacture  arc  tires,  lamps,  magneto 
and  one  or  tzvo  similar  parts,  which 
no  automobile  manufacturer  ought  to 
build.) 

For  these  two  reasons,  and  these 
alone,  we  are  able  to  sell  cars  at 
$885.00,  $1290.00  and  $1550.00  which 
cannot  be  equalled  by  other  cars  at 
an  average  of  $500.00  higher  price. 

We  start  with  the  raw  material, 
chiefly  bar  steel  and  pig  iron. 

This  raw  material  begins  its  long 
journey  of  many  processes  and  many 
weeks  of  time  towards  the  finished  car, 
through  three  or  four  main  opening 
channels  in  our  factory. 

1.  The  Forge  Shop.  Forty  great 
hammers  working  on  white  hot'  steel. 

2.  The  Foundry.  A  huge  building 
where  molten  pig  iron  is  poured  into 
moulds  almost  as  carefully  constructed 
as  for  precious  metal  work. 

3.  The  Steel  Stamping  Mill.  Huge 
presses  take  steel  plates  of  different 
gauge  thickness  and  under  many  tons 
pressure  stamp  them  into  form. 

4.  The  Heat  Treating  Plant.  Forty 
deep  ovens  at  glowing  heat  take  every 
vital  steel  part  in  Studebaker  cars  and  in 


Forging  a  Front  Axle  in  4,000  lb.  Drop  Forge 


from  three  to  six  separate  treatments 
make  it  hard  and  tough. 

No  man,  least  of  all  a  farmer  who  is 
accustomed  to  tilling  the  soil  and  get¬ 
ting  back  to  first  principles,  can  stand 
before  these  immense  glowing  gateways 
of  Studebaker  manufacture  and  not  be 
stirred  with  the  thought  that  here  things 
are  genuine  and  what  they  seem.  Who 
can  see  a  four-ton  drop-forge  hammer 
seize  a  hot  square  bar  of  steel  and 
fashion  it  into  form  with  blows  now 
gentle,  now  awe-inspiring,  without  feel¬ 
ing  the  power  and  skill  which  control 
such  forces. 

Yet  first  we  must  go  one  step  back 
of  this  to  a  quiet  place  of  study  and 
diligent  experiment — our  laboratories. 

Here  are  highly  trained  specialists 
working  over  a  microscope  or  adjusting 
a  spring-testing  machine,  or  watching  a 
liquid  change  color  in  the  chemical 
laboratories.  It  is  such  a  scene  as  you 
would  witness  in  the  best  universities, 
aiM  no  university  has  better  equipment. 

Yet  the  word  of  these  men  ,vho  are 
so  far  removed  from  the  din  of  the 
forge  shop  and  stamping  mill  make  the 
law  of  our  factories. 

What  material  we  shall  use  they 
specify. 

Our  laboratory  experts  tell  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  steel  mills  what  kinds  of  iron  and 
steel  we  will  use  for  the  different  parts 
and  the  mills  make  the  steel  and  iron 
as  we  specify. 

But  we  go  further,  and  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  a  single  shipment  until  the  labora¬ 
tories  have  tested  it  and  found  that  it 
is  in  accordance  with  our  formulas. 


Pouring  Molten  Iron  in  Studebaker  Foundry 


In  other  words,  our  laboratories  tell 
us  to  the  thousandth  part  of  one  per 
cent,  what  our  steel  is  made  of  and 
what  it  will  do  under  any  given  condi¬ 
tions. 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment  and 
speak  of  steels  themselves. 

You  have  heard  and  read  often  of 
Krupp,  chrome,  nickel,  vanadium,  man¬ 
ganese  and  other  kinds  of  steel  alloys. 
You  have  been  told  that  this  or  that 
steel  is  “specially  heat  treated.”  Unless 
you  were  an  expert  these  terms  have 
been  meaningless — even  if  you  were  an 
expert  you  wouldn’t  be  real  sure  just 
which  steel  was  best  suited  for  each 
particular  part  unless  you  knew  the 
amount  and  kind  of  strain  that  each 
particular  part  is  subjected  to. 

But  when  the  Studebaker  engineers 
design  a  car  they  know  by  mathematics 
the  “strains  and  stresses”  to  which  each 
part  is  to  be  subjected,  just  as  a  bridge- 
builder  knows  what  strains  or  stresses 
will  fall  upon  each  part  of  his  structure. 
The  automobile  engineer,  however,  is 
called  upon  not  only  to  provide  a  part 
strong  enough,  but  also  to  provide  it 
light  and  compact  enough  to  simplify 
design  and  keep  the  weight  of  his  car 
down. 

Remember  this  next  time  you  ask  a 
salesman  the  weight  of  his  car  and  re¬ 
member  also  that  in  the  Studebaker  fac¬ 
tories  the  engineer  works  with  the  sci¬ 
entist. 

Now  we  have  already  spoken  of  heat 
treating,  and  as  heat  treating  finally 
determines  the  quality  of  all  steels,  we 
shall  describe  it  further: 

Remember  that  heat  treating  means 
to  steel  about  what  baking  does  to 
bread.  To  say  “this  steel  is  heat 
treated”  is  a  good  deal  like  saving 
“this  bread  is  baked.”  But  just  as 
other  things  are  important  about  bread, 
so  also  with  steel.  The  kind  of  stuff 
in  it,  the  way  it  is  baked,  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  the  oven,  the  brown  it  gets  on 
the  crust,  all  these  things  are  important 
in  steel  as  well  as  in  bread. 

The  scientists  in  Studebaker  labora¬ 
tories  are  specialized  experts  in  steel. 
They  know  steel  as  a  good  baker  knows 
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his  bread.  The  baker  strives  to  get  a 
fine,  even,  white  grain  to  the  inside  of 
his  loaf ;  the  steel  expert,  under  a  mi¬ 
croscope,  which  magnifies  1,000  diame¬ 
ters,  studies  the  grain  of  the  steel.  He 
watches  the  effects  of  great  pressures 
exerted  at  high  temperatures  or  the 
changes  in  structure  brought  about  by 
“tempering.” 

In  order  to  get  just  the  right  “tem¬ 
per”  he  chills  the  glowing  metals  in  oil, 
water  or  brine  as  may  best  give  him 
the  desired  result. 

By  varying  the  heat  treating  accord¬ 
ing  to  temperature  and  using  the  right 
kind  of  “tempering”  he  adds  to  or  di¬ 
minishes  the  amount  of  carbon,  chro¬ 
mium,  nickel  or  other  materials  in  the 
steel  by  precisely  the  right  amount  for 
a  gear,  a  crank  shaft,  an  axle  or  spring. 
The  springs,  for  example,  are  “tem¬ 
pered”  in  oil,  and  because  this  is  a 
delicate  process  it  takes  from  three  to 
six  operations. 

Do  you  begin  to  see  hov/  thorough 
Studebaker  manufacture  is? 

Steel  is  usually  hard  or  soft,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  amount  of  carbon  in  it. 
Nickel  makes  it  very  tough  and  highly 
resistant  to  twisting  strain.  Chromium 
adds  both  to  toughness  and  hardness. 

Supposing,  then,  we  are  making  an 
axle  shaft  which  must  turn  its  rear 
wheel  over  30,000  to  100,000  miles  of 
road  in  its  day.  It  must  travel  a  long 
road  which  knows  many  bumps,  ter¬ 
rific  jars,  strains  in  mud,  sand  and 
steep  grades,  and  it  must  not  break. 
For  this  shaft  we  take  the  tough,  re¬ 
sistant  nickel  steel  and  heat-treat  it 
until  it  just  suits  the  purpose. 

Or  we  may  be  studying  a  driving 
gear.  This  must  be  glass-hard  to  re¬ 
sist  wear.  It  dare  not  be  brittle  or  the 
teeth  would  fly  into  a  thousand  chips. 
By  proper  heat  treatments  we  provide 
for  all  this. 

Then  there  is  the  steering  knuckle, 
which  must  not  fail,  and  a  thousand 
other  parts,  each  of  which  will  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  different  kind  of  wear  or 
strain  and  each  of  which  must  be  un¬ 
failing  in  the  performance  of  its  task. 
So  every  Studebaker  part  is  carefully 
studied,  designed  right  and  manufac¬ 
tured  as  carefully  as  if  on  it  alone 
hung  the  honor  of  the  Studebaker  or¬ 
ganization. 

And  now  that  the  Studebaker  labora¬ 
tory  experts  have  told  us  what  steels  j 
shall  be  used  at  every  point  in  the  car, 
suppose  we  turn  again  to  those  three 
main  channels  through  which  the  steel 
is  admitted  to  Studebaker  manufacture. 

First  the  drop-forging.  A  drop-forge 
is  really  the  old  blacksmith’s  forge 
grown  to  gigantic  size  with  hammers 
of  thousands  of  pounds  weight.  The 
steel  comes  in  a  long  bar,  which  is  first 
put  in  a  giant  shears  that  clip  it  off  as 
neatly  as  the  housewife  snips  her 
thread. 

The  bar  is  heated  glowing  hot  and  if 
it  is  to  be  a  crank  shaft,  for  example, 
the  first  forge  drives  it  into  the  mere 
rough  form  of  the  finished  piece.  Let  | 
no  one  think  this  is  a  little  thing,  for 
the  pounding  produces  an  indescribable 
roar  and  the  earth  all  around  is  shaken. 

The  partly  formed  shaft  is  then 
heated  once  more  and  another  hammer 
takes  its  turn.  The  particles  of  white- 
hot  steel  are  driven  together  as  closely 
as  particles  of  glass  in  a  piece  of  crys¬ 
tal.  Then  a  third  forge  takes  up  the 
work  and  the  steel  takes  more  and  more 
definitely  the  shape  it  will  finally  bear. 
Yet  there  are  24  operations  still  to 
come  on  this  piece  before  it  is  finished. 


Made 


After  the  forging  the  shaft  is  stacked 
away  for  six  weeks  to  age  and  let  the 
particles  of  -  steel  shrink  and  adjust 
themselves  to  the  tremendous  pounding 
they  have  received  in  the  forge. 

Later  it  is  rough  ground  and  then 
machined  several  times  and  always  by 
Studebaker  workmen  in  Studebaker 
shops— -until  it  is  close  to  its  final  shape 
and  size. 

Then  it  is  straightened,  trued,  in¬ 
spected  and  made  ready  for  the  grind¬ 
ing  which  begins  to  give  it  the  velvet 
smoothness  of  the  finished  shaft. 

Right  here  it  is  again  heat  treated, 
baked  for  hours  and  pure  carbon  lit¬ 
erally  roasted  into  the  surface  of  it, 
and  when  it  comes  out  the  surface  is  a 
high  carbon  steel,  very  hard,  and  so  fine 
grained  that  it  will  wear  glass  smooth 
on  its  bearing  surface. 

Again  it  is  heat  treated  to  bring  out 
the  true  temper  of  its  nickel  steel  core, 
which  must  be  tougher  than  the  side  of 
a  battleship. 

Even  now  nearly  a  dozen  operations 
remain  before  it  is  ready. 

These  consist  in  grinding,  truing, 
straightening  and  inspecting. 

The  truing  of  the  shaft  to  balance 
is  almost  as  delicate  an  operation  as 
the  truing  of  a  balance  wheel  of  a 
watch.  It  is  accomplished  by  placing 
the  shaft  on  ball-bearing  castors  with 
knife  edges  and  allowing  it  to  swing 
free.  If  any  part  of  the  shaft  is  heavier 
than  another  it  turns  to  the  lowest 
point.  This  heavy  part  is  ground  away 
until  at  last  it  is  finished  true  and 
even,  and  when  placed  on  the  castors 
will  center  without  movement  at  any 


Thus  does  the  Studebaker  Corpora¬ 
tion  take  the  most  minute  care  that 
every  part  in  Studebaker  cars  is  true 
and  right.  We  balance  crank  shafts  to 
avoid  vibration;  we  straighten  and  true 
cam  shafts  to  insure  correct  timing  of 
the  valves  within  one  one-hundredth  of 
a  second,  and  every  part  of  Studebaker 
cars  bear  the  same  intense  scrutiny  and 
skillful  watchfulness.  Better  cars  can¬ 
not  be  built. 

Yet  such  are  the  economies  of  our 
immense  and  thorough-going  equip¬ 
ment  that  Studebaker  automobiles  are 
far  and  away  the  biggest  values  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

In  the  next  issue  this  heart-to-heart 
Studebaker  story  will  be  continued  in 
the  same  way.  going  further  into  the 
manufacture  of  Studebaker  cars.  We 
hope  you  will  be  looking  for  it. 

The  limits  of  space  have  not  permitted 
us  to  go  into  many  other  interesting  points 
of  iron  casting,  steel  stamping,  etc.,  but 
we  have  told  much  more  about  these 
things  in  what  we  call  the  Studebaker 
Proof  Book — a  book  designed  to  prove  the 
quality  of  the  Studebaker  cars.  Whatever 
your  automobile  preference,  you  ought  to 
have  this  book.  It  is  free — send  for  it  on 
the  coupon  below. 

THREE  GREAT  CARS 

Studebaker  “25”  Touring  Car,  $885 

5  passenger — Qas  starter 

Studebaker  “35”  Touring  Car,  $1290 

•  6  passenger — electric  lights,  electric 

self-starter 

Studebaker  “Six”  Touring  Car,  $1550 

6  passenger — electric  lights,  electric 
self-starter 

All  prices;  completely  equipped  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
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rGood  Seeds-i 

YOU  can  tell  a  Holstein 
from  an  ordinary  cow, 
but  can  you  tell  good  seeds 
from  bad? 

There  are  just  two  ways 
of  being  sure  of  your  crop. 

One  Is  testing  the  seeds 
yourself  —  even  then  you 
may  go  wrong,  The  other 
way  is  buying  seeds  that 
you  know  are  reliable. 


are  ”  The  Most  Reliable  Seeds  ” 

The  fact  that  we  have  been 
in  the  seed  business  for 
over  a  century  should  mean 
something  to  you. 

You  need  a  copy  of  our  1913, 
beautifully  illustrated 
160  page  catalog.  It’s 
the  most  complete  list 
of  seeds  ever  issued. 

Drop  us  a  postal  now 
for  your  copy. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

38  Park  Place  *  - 


New  York 


F  I 


Re  illy s 
Reliable 
Trees 


BUY?™ 

the  Grower 
rand  Save  Money 

Send  us  your  nursery  order®' 
and  save  the  aeeut’s  profit  of 
[  50st  or  more.  Our  trees  are  grown  in  Dansvi  lie, 
the  greatest  tree-growing  section  of  the  United 
|  States,  where  Scale  is  unknown. 

13  PEACH  TREES,  98  CENTS 

1 3  Elberta,  2  Early  Crawford.  3  Late  Crawford, 

|  2  Champion,  1  Carman,  1  Early  Rivers. 

I  All  full  rooted,  carefully  selected  trees  and 
I  guaranteed  variety  true  or  money  back. 

Our  FREE  Catalog;  lists  many  bargains 
in  Apple.  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry  and  other 
|  leading  fruits.  Write  for  your  copy  now, 

LREILLV  BR0S.NURSERIES.113  Reilly  Rd..  Dansville,  H.Y., 


M?REYS 


First  Quality 

FRUITtREES 


have  flood  the  test  for  over  40  years.  Bay  from 
*  firm  with  a  reputation  for  reliability. 

We  fcrow  oar  trees  in  the  famous  DaneTille  nnr- 
tary  center  where  the  finest  trees  come  from. 

Oar  line  of  Apple,  Peach.  Cherry f  Pear,  Plum  and 
Quince  trees  is  very  choice.  Quality  considered,  onr 
prloee  are  lowest  possible. 
r  We  guarantee  our  trees  true  to  name  and 
free  from  Scale ,  and  zvill  refund  S3  to 
SI  in  every  case  where  found  otherwise. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  price  lletota'dectedstock 

I  J.3. Morey  Nurseries,  31  StateSt.Danavllla.N.Y. 
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CROW  GOOD 


PEES  atHalfAgents  Prices 


10  peach,  First  Class,  8  to  4  ft.  for  60c.  3  El¬ 

berta,  2  Champion,  2  L.  Crawford,  2  Crosby,  1 
Greensboro.  Other  sizes  accordingly.  FREIGHT 
PAID  and  GUARANTEED.  Send  lor  FREE 
WHOLESALE  CATALOG  of  a  complete  line. 
THE  WM.  J.  REILLY  NURSERIES,  Ossian  St., 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Connecticut  Grown  Trees 

Now  is  the  tirno  to  place  your  order  for  Spring 
delivery.  We  have  a  full  line  of  all  kind  of  Fruit 
trees.  Apples,  Pears,  Peach,  Cherry,  Plum  and 
Quince,  as  well  as  all  the  Ornamental  trees,  Shrub- 
berry,  Berry  and  Hedge  plants.  Our  trees  are  Con¬ 
necticut  grown,  and  you  buy  direct  from  the  Nur¬ 
sery.  No  middie  mau.  Guaranteed  to  be  free  from 
all  scale  or  disease.  Write  for  our  Catalogue  and 
Information  Book,  gives  full  instructions  as  to  the 
care  of  trees  from  the  time  you  receive  them. 
Address  The  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO.,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 

1,200  acres  in  Elberta  peach  and  other  leading  kinds. 
Bartlett  and  KiefFer  pear,  Baldwin  apple,  Rathbun 
blackberry,  new  St.  Regis  ever  bearing  raspberry, 
red  currants,  etc.  Nice,  clean  stock,  lowest  prices. 
No  advance  payment.  Ship  anywhere. 

PERRY  NURSERY  CO..  -  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Established  1895.  Salesmen  wanted. 


Star  or  Wonder  Blackberry 

A  wonder  indeed  !  in  growth,  in  excel¬ 
lence.  in  productiveness.  Berries  large  and 
luscious,  bears  in  clusters  like  a  grape  for 
two  months.  A  single  plant  has  yielded 
over  two  bushels  in  a  year.  Headquarters 
for  St.  Regis  Everbearing,  the  best  red 
Raspberry, and  Caco  by  far  the  choicest  of 
all  hardy  Grapes.  A  full  assortment  of 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Grapes,  Currants  and  Gooseber¬ 
ries:  Garden  Roots,  Hardy  Per¬ 
ennial  Plants. Shrubs  and  Vines, 
Evergreen  and  Shade  Trees, 
Roses,  Hedge  Plants,  etc.  Illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  catalog  re¬ 
plete  with  cultural  instructions, 
free  to  everybody.  Established 
1878  ;  200  acres;  quality  unsur¬ 
passed;  prices  low 

J.T.  LOVETT,  Box  162,  Little  Sliver,  N.  J. 


GROWING  TOMATOES  FOR  A  CANNERY. 

A.  I),  (page  28),  asks  as  to  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  accepting  the  proposition  of  a 
canning  company,  to  agree  to  grow  toma¬ 
toes  for  a  period  of  five  years  at  30  cents 
a  bushel,  delivered  at  factory,  provided 
they  established  a  factory  in  his  vicinity. 
The  writer  has  had  some  experience  both 
as  a  grower  of  tomatoes  and  as  an  opera¬ 
tor  of  a  cannery  for  commercial  purposes, 
and  it  is  only  reasonable  that  an  operator 
should  want  to  be  assured  that  he  would 
have  the  product  to  put  up  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  make  it  profitable  to  him 
to  establish  a  factory.  On  the  other  hand 
the  grower  would  naturally  desire  to  know 
if  his  crop  would  find  a  sale  at  the  factory 
at  the  price  named  for  said  period,  and 
the  operator  should  be  required  to  agree 
accordingly.  The  interests  of  grower  and 
operator  are  reciprocal,  and  both  parties 
will  keep  this  fact  in  view  in  entering 
into  an  agreement  if  honest.  The  price 
stated  is  considerably  above  the  prevailing 
price  here,  which  is  40  to  45  cents  per  100 
pounds,  if  the  factory  is  located  at  a  rail¬ 
road  point,  and  5  to  10  cents  less  if  off 
the  railroad,  as  many  of  them  are.  The 
factory  does  not  require  the  grower  to  con¬ 
tract  for  more  than  one  year  at  a  time. 
The  growing  of  tomatoes  has  proven  so 
profitable,  generally,  that  this  is  a  sufficient 
incentive  for  the  farmers  to  continue  to 
grow  them  as  long  as  the  canning  company 
want  to  continue  their  operations.  The 
yield  varies,  according  to  the  seasons,  from 
three  tons  to  10  per  acre,  the  former  being 
considered  nearly  a  failure  and  the  latter 
an  unusual  yield.  The  average  yield  is 
about  five  to  six  tons.  In  one  locality  in 
this  section  one  grower  raised  from  four 
acres  the  past  season  13  tons  to  the  acre, 
the  crop  bringing  him  over  $120  per  acre. 
It  was  on  newly  cleared  land,  which  is 
most  desirable  in  growing  this  crop  com¬ 
mercially. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  early  in  a  plot 
of  ground  made  rich  with  stable  manure  or 
other  fertilizer.  When  danger  from  frost  is 
past  transplant  to  the  field,  selecting  only 
thrifty  plants.  Plant  the  rows  from  four 
to  five  feet  apart.  Many  growers  prefer 
the  wider  distance,  as  the  crop  can  be  more 
easily  gathered.  Give  clean  cultivation  up 
to  the  time  of  blossoming,  when  cease  cul¬ 
tivation  entirely,  as  injury  to  the  bloom 
blasts  the  crop.  It  will  require  from  2500 
to  3000  plants  to  set  out  au  acre,  and 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  ounces  of  seed 
are  sown  for  the  plants.  For  the  best 
variety  A.  D.  should  consult  the  factory 
people,  being  careful  to  grow  only  a  red 
tomato.  Some  factories  furnish  the  seed. 
The  New  Stone  is  the  variety  almost  unani¬ 
mously  grown  here.  Only  well-drained  up¬ 
land  should  be  set  out  to  tomatoes.  Low 
land  is  usually  too  moist  and  fertile,  re¬ 
sulting  in  too  vigorous  a  growth  of  vine  at 
the  expense  of  a  fruit  yield,  and  the  fruit 
more  subject  to  rot  and  sun  scald. 

Greene  Co.,  Mo.  h.  w. 

The  Situation  in  Indiana. 

As  A.  D.  of  Saugcrties,  N.  Y.,  desires 
information  about  growing  tomatoes  for 
canning  factories,  I  will  give  my  experi¬ 
ence.  It  would  certainly  pay  to  raise 
tomatoes  for  a  cannery  at  30  cents  per 
bushel.  There  are  growers  in  this  section, 
however,  who  claim  that  if  a  factory  can 
run  on  a  large  scale,  and  pay  its  hands 
and  managers  large  wages  and  make  money, 
the  grower  would  make  more  by  doing  his 
own  canning.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
are  actually  doing  so,  and  are  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  results.  In  no  way  that 
anyone  has  ever  been  able  to  discover  can 
the  grower  anticipate  the  season,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  not  wise  to  contract  to 
deliver  a  certain  number  of  bushels.  The 
usual  way  here  is  to  contract  the  delivery 
at  the  factory  the  product  of  a  certain 
number  of  acres,  at  a  certain  price  per 
bushel  or  ton.  When  the  factory  first 
opened,  the  contract  price  was  25  cents  per 
bushel,  hut  was  subsequently  raised  to  30 
cents.  Some  growers  are  able  to  raise  400 
bushels  or  more  per  acre.  The  average  has 
been  below  this — perhaps  about  300  bush¬ 
els,  or  nine  tons,  liguring  60  pounds  to  a 
bushel.  The  land  is  capable  of  producing 
70  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre. 

We  grow  our  own  plants  and  have  found 
that  good  plants  are  a  very  necessary — 
indeed  the  most  necessary — factor  for  suc¬ 
cess.  We  grow  them  in  a  greenhouse  pur¬ 
posely  constructed  for  Spring  plant  grow¬ 
ing,  and  the  varieties  used  as  a  rule  are 
Stone  and  Early  Michigan.  A  tomato 
grown  for  canning  purposes  should  be 
smooth  and  well  formed,  a  good  sturdy 
growth  with  strong  stem,  and  yield  a  heavy 
crop  of  fruit  throughout  the  season.  It 
should  also  he  of  a  uuform  red  color,  and 
should  remain  red  after  it  is  cooked.  No 
varieties  we  have  yet  tried  are  up  to  all 
of  these  requirements,  yet,  we  think  that 
on  the  whole,  the  above  mentioned  sorts 
come  the  nearest. 

About  the  first  week  in  June  is  early 
enough  for  setting  the  plants  in  the  field. 
We  set  them  4x4  feet.  The  factory  opens 
about  10  weeks  later,  or  August  15,  and 
closes  a  few  days  after  the  first  frost,  which 
in  this  section  is  in  the  beginning  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  We  are  under  contract  to  deliver 
the  fruit  at  stated  times  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  It  must  be  red  ripe  all  over  and 
sound.  Sometimes  the  blossom  end  gets 
soft  before  the  stem  end  is  ripe,  and  there 
is  a  loss.  In  picking  tomatoes,  we,  at  the 
beginning  of  our  experience,  used  one-half 
bushel  baskets,  but  as  these  were  quite 
heavy  when  full,  we  soon  discarded  them 
and  used  12-quart  tin  pails.  These  when 
full  are  emptied  into  bushel  boxes  furnished 
by  the  cannery. 

No  tomatoes  are  picked  from  Saturday 
to  Monday  and  this  makes  a  heavy  picking 
for  Monday.  The  usual  price  paid  for 
picking  is  five  cents  per  bushel,  and  here 
is  where  a  great  deal  of  trouble  lies  in 
the  business,  as  careful  and  trustworthy 
hands  for  the  work  are  somewhat  scarce. 
In  hauling  the  tomatoes  to  the  factory, 
we  use  a  heavy  spring  market  wagon  hav¬ 
ing  a  strong  set  of  springs.  At  the  fac¬ 
tory  wagon  and  all  are  weighed,  the  driver 
watching  the  scales.  The  boxes  are  then 
unloaded  and  as  many  empty  ones  put  hack 
upon  the  wagon  as  full  ones  were  taken 
off.  A  weigh  slip  is  then  given  containing 
the  number  of  pounds  gross,  tare  and  net, 
and  this  slip  is  taken  to  the  office,  where  a 
cheek  is  given.  Some  seasons  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  pay  once  a  week  in  cash, 
thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  making  a 
trip  to  the  bank.  d.  l. 

Indiana. 


Valuable  Hints  on  Planting 

CDCET  When  buying  any  article  of  com- 
t  g*  merce,  one  must  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  the  seller.  He  must 
be  able  to  inspire  confidence,  must  show  that 
he  knows  his  business,  and  above  all  prove 
that  he  is  honest.  This  is  even  more  appli¬ 
cable  to  our  line  of  business  than  any  other. 
Why  take  any  risk  ?  Why  not  deal  diroct  and 
at  real  cost?  We  have  been  in  business  59 
years,  have  1,200  acres  and  47  greenhouses. 
Everything  in  Fruit,  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Bulbs. 
Flower  and  Garden  Seeds.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed. 

WriteToday 

for  our  168- 
page  Catalog 
No.  2,  or  for 
Fruit  and 
Ornamental 
Tree  Catalog 
No.  1;  both 
free. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Company 
Box  56  Painesville,  Ohio 


We  Grow  iheTREES 


known  the  country  over  as  Denton  quality. 
All  propagatlngis  under  personal  supervision, 
and  we  guarantee  all  our  trees  for  quality, 
variety,  sturdiness  and  to  be  free  from  Scale. 

Our  FREE  1913  Catalogue  is  our  only 
salesman.  Order  from  it  and  you  SAVE  J 
HALF  AGENT’S  PRICES.  Write  for  a 
copy  now,  read  It  carefully 
and  send  us  your  order  at  once- 

Denten,  William*  &  Denton  I 
31  Elm  St..  Dansville,  H.  V. 


Keily’sTREES 


FROM  GROWER  TO  PLANTER 

yOU  can  buy  ourquality  trees  , 

1  like  those  we  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  to  the  retailer  for  the  past 
2a  y rs.,  direct  from  our  Catalog. 

It’s  our  only  salesman.  In  it 
you  will  find  selected  varieties 
of  fully  guaranteed  trees. 

10  CHERRY  TREES  97c.  2  Ey.  Richmond,  2  Mont-  | 
morrncy,  2  Mor.llo,  2  Gov.  Wood,  2  Napoleon. 

Write  for  onr  Catalog  now  and  order  early. 
KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  80  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
You’ll  Never  Regret  Planting  Kelly  Trees 


IF  YOU  WISH 

Fruit,  Shade,  or  Ornamental  Trees ; 
Hand,  or  Power  Spray  Pumps ;  Spray¬ 
ing  Material  of  any  kind  ;  full  directions 
How,  When  and  Where  to  Spray  ;  Gas¬ 
oline  Engines  of  any  size  ;  write  Call’s 
Nurseries,  Perry,  Ohio,  for  Special  Price 
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TWO  MILLION 

Strawberry  Plants 

HEALTHY,  vigorous,  strong  root¬ 
ed,  and  true  to  'name.  Grown 
in  the  warm  sandy  soil  of  Mary¬ 
land’s  famous  “Eastern  Sh’o,5’  the 
email  fibre  roots  all  come  up  and  they 
start  well  in  their  new  home.  You  will 
want  that  kind  for  this  Spring’s  planting. 
All  kinds  «f  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS 
PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES 
Grown  right;  packed  right;  and  priced 
right.  Catalogue  Free.  Box  30 

J.  W.  Jones  &  Son,  Allen,  Maryland 


k{3ye 

fresh  dug:  1  Baldwin,  1  Delicious,  1  Transcendent 
Crab;  1  Bartlett,  1  Flemish  Beauty,  1  Duchess 
Pear;  1  Montmorency,  1  Early  Richmond,  1  Tar¬ 
tarian  Cherry;  1  Burbank,  1  Lombard  Plum;  1 
J  German  Prune — all  for  94  cents.  Regular  price, 

I  $2.45.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue  of  other  offers. 

L.  W.  HALL  Sc  CO.  Established  1879. 

[  628  Cutler  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW 


All  Standard  \  anelies.  Also  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY, 
CURRANT  and  GRAPE  Plants  and  ASPARAGUS  Roots  in 
ASSORTMENT.  WARRANTED  TRUE-TO-NAME,  and  of 
GRADE  represented.  Catalog  with  Cultnral  Instructions  FREE. 

P  E-  WHITTEN.  BOX  11,  BRIDGMAN.  -  MICHIGAN. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS-^,,^-”^ 

sale  price.  Big  supply  Apple  anti  Peach  Trees.  Privet 
Hedging.  The  Westminster  Nursery,  Westminster.  Md. 


CTRAWBERRY  and  other  small  fruit  plants,  Asparagus 
w  Roots,  Apple  Trees,  Hedge  Plants,  etc.  Descrip¬ 
tive  illus.  catalogue  FREE.  G.  E.  Bunting,  Selbyville,  Ole. 

STKAWBERRI  PLANTS — Money  making  va- 
rieties.  Prices  from  $1.50  per  1000  up.  Send  for 
my  price  list  free.  DAVID  RODWAY,  R.  0.  39,  Hartly,  Del. 

CTRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  Large  interesting  catalog 
«  shows  many  valuable  illustrations,  33  varieties. 
$1.65  per  1,000.  Catalog  free.  Mention  Rural  New- 

Yorker.  MAYER’S  PLANT  NURSERY,  MERRILL.  MICH. 
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TRAWBERRY  PLANTS  SSSSTJ.JUK? 

1000  and  up.  Catalog  TREE. 

ALL  EX  BROS.,  P  aw  Paw,  Midi, 


WONDERFUL  EVERBEARING  WHITE 

STRAWBERRY.  FULL  OF  BLOOM. 

RIPE  STRAWBERRIES  ALL  SUMMER 
AND  LATE  FALL-  catalogue  free. 


PLANTS-  Over  75  Varieties 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
etc.,  etc.  Our  complete  catalog 
quoteslowestprices.  tells  allabouttlie 
culture  &  describes  in  an  honest  way. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT.  Box  121.  Hastings.  H.  Y. 


Stoecker  Seeds  are 


When  you  must  depend  on  your  seeds 

deeds  that  Will  lirow*  germinating  for  your  results,  why 
take  a  risk?  We  carefully  test  all  the  goods  we  handle  and  you  get  the  results  of  our 
seed  expert’s  knowledge.  Our  policy  is  to  save  the  buyer  money,  give  prompt  atten¬ 
tion  and  honest  measure.  You  get  what  you  ask  for— your  money  back  if  any  '1)8  ls 
not  as  we  say.  Write  today  for  pricelist.  Stoecker  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  ID.  reoria,  III. 


I’ll  Refund  Your  Money  if  Yon  Don’t  Get  1-4  More  Sap  With 

GRIMM  SAP  SPOUTS 

Grimm  spouts  more  than  pay  their  cost  in  one  season.  I  will  semi 
you  a  full  size  sample  spout  free.  Grimm  spoutsare  perfeet- 
ly  round  and  smooth  and  of  such  a  taper  as  permits  their  use  in  vary  ■ 
lag  Sized  bores  so  as  to  allow  reaming  of  the  bore.  The  spouts  are  so  tapered  they’re 
held  by  the  outer  bark, and  will  carry  a  full  bucket  without  being  driven  hard  enough 
to  split  the  bark.  No.  4  spouts  (usinga  7-lti  bit)  for$2. 75  per  hundred,  including  hooks. 
Grimm  improved  Evaporator  will  Evaporate  one-fourth  moresap  than  the  old  style.  Improve¬ 
ment  can  be  used  with  the  latter.  Qrinnn  tin  sap  buckets  are  guaranteed  not  to  rust.  Syrup 
placed  In  Gritllin  CAM  will  not  ferment.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet  E — G.  II.  GRIMM,  Rutland,  Vt.,  and  llud,on.  0 


How  to  Grow  Fruit  FREE 

Write  today  for  our  book— more  than  a  catalogue.  Tells  what  to  plant  in  your 
locality.  How  to  plant,  how  to  trim,  spraying,  as  well  as  giving  you  the  choicest 
varieties  of  apples,  peaches,  cherries  and  oilier  fruit — all  “Wood  Quality’’  stock. 
Cost  you  about  half  agents’  prices.  We  sell  direct  only.  We  will  send  this  book 
absolutely  free.  Not  the  biggest  book,  but  one  you  can  depend 
Don’t  fail  to  write  for  a  copy.  Return  mail  brings  it. 
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WOODLAWN  NURSERIES,  Allen  L.  Wood,  592  Culver  Road,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


§ 


Best  Tor  Over 
IOO  Years 


Four  generations  of  fruit  tree  growing  experi¬ 
ence,  boiled  down,  is  ready  for  you  absolutely  free  of  charge. 
Don’t  experiment  with  fruit  trees  of  unknown  productiveness,  uncertain 
quality.  Stark  Trees  always  pay  big.  The  Becret  is  in  Stark  Brothers’  per¬ 
fect  method  of  growing,  transplanting,  packing  and  shipping. 

50  Years  Ahead  of  Any  Other  Nursery  in  America 

Why  don’t  you  take  advantage  of  our  Special  Service  Depart-  ■  " 

ment?  All  Advice  Free  to  You.  We  send  you  free  the  best  scien- 
:ific  methods  of  preparing  your  soil  for  biggest  profits;  show  you  1 
r  how  to  prune  your  trees,  gave  you  best  methods  of  Stark  cultivation;  1 
how  to  spray  the  Stark  way.  We  mako  your  orchard  a  winner  and  al 
big  money  maker.  Write  us  at  once  for  Stark  Year  Book,  complete! 

'fruit  tree  literature  and  statistics.  Write  today. 

Clock  Ryrt’e  NURSERIES  Is  ORCHARDS  CO.,  It.  R.  So.  45.  LOUISIANA,  MO,  I 
Lulal  A  Dili  w  A  ltccord  of  One  Uinulred  Honorable  Hucaatful  Year,  in  lixiaint*. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR 


*Pat  ’  J  June  2,  1903. 


RHODES  MFQ.  CO., 

529  3.  DIVISION  AVE  ,  GRAND  RAPIDS.  fllCH. 


THE  only 
*  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  ityles  and  sizes.  We 
pey  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 
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the  state  agricultural  society. 

Just  across  the  street  from  that  tremen¬ 
dous  pile  of  granite  in  Albany,  known  as 
the  Capitol,  before  which  up-State  taxpay¬ 
ers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  standing, 
with  one  hand  tightly  clasping  the  pocket- 
book,  while  the  other  shaded  the  eyes  in  an 
attempt  to  grasp  the  details  of  its  struc¬ 
ture,  stands  the  new  Education  Building ; 
a  building  so  simple  iR  its  classic  lines, 
and  so  fresh  in  the  cleanness  of  its  new 
marble  walls,  and  the  whiteness  of  its 
fluted  columns,  as  to  make  its  gigantic 
neighbor  look  almost  tawdry  in  comparison. 
In  the  auditorium  of  this  new  building, 
from  January  13th  to  the  15th,  were  gath¬ 
ered  the  members  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  in  their  seventy-third 
annual  convention.  The  attendance  was 
not  large,  but,  in  the  language  of  the 
society  column,  would  doubtless  have  been 
termed  “select.”  Creased  trousers  were 
more  in  evidence  than  overalls  in  the  audi¬ 
ence,  and  few  hands  betrayed  evidence  of 
close  contact  with  the  hoe  handle,  but  the 
discussions  showed,  nevertheless,  a  familiar¬ 
ity  with  the  conditions  of  agriculture  in 
this  country,  and  a  real  sympathy  with 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  them¬ 
selves  farmers  and  looking  somewhat 
askance  at  the  “Agriculturists”  who  have 
the  time  and  means  to  gather  in  annual 
conventions,  and  discuss  farm  problems 
from  a  carpeted  platform  instead  of  from 
the  upper  rail  of  a  fence. 

It  augurs  well  for  our  country  that  men 
of  wealth  and  leisure  are  turning  toward 
the  land,  if  only  as  a  recreation,  for  many 
of  these  men  have  demonstrated  their  abil¬ 
ity  in  the  conduct  of  large  business  afliairs, 
and  they  hesitate,  in  very  shame,  to  admit 
that  they  cannot  make  their  lands  return 
an  income  commensurate  with  the  cost  of 
operating  them.  In  their  attempts  to  do  this 
they  are  themselves,  learning  many  times 
where  they  imagined  themselves  competent 
to  teach,  and  they  have  the  opportunity,  if 
they  have  the  will,  to  set  in  motion  forces 
which  will  help  those  whose  daily  needs 
and  daily  toil  forbid  their  gathering  to¬ 
gether  and  making  their  demands  felt  by 
legislators  and  administrative  officials.  The 
general  topic  which  ran  through  the  discus¬ 
sions  of  each  session  was  “Farm  Finance 
and  Rural  Credits,”  while  “Cooperation” 
formed  the  keynote  of  most  of  the  talks 
given.  The  work  of  a  cooperative  society 
largely  made  up  of  wealthy  New  York  busi¬ 
ness  men  residing  in  Westchester  County, 
was  described  by  ex-Mayor  Seth  Low,  of 
Bedford  Hills.  Mr.  Low  did  not  profess  to 
believe  that  either  farming  or  cooperation 
could  be  generally  carried  on  in  just  the 
ways  devised  by  his  neighbors  and  himself, 
but  he  felt  that  they  had  learned  some 
principles  which  were  of  general  applica¬ 
tion.  The  necessity  for  organization,  for 
cooperative  buying  and  selling,  for  a  better 
basis  of  farm  credit,  and  for  the  regulation 
or  elimination  of  commission  men  was 
clearly  demonstrated  to  them. 

Prof.  E.  O.  Fippin  of  Cornell  University 
spoke  interestingly  of  our  drainage  laws, 
and  the  necessity  for  some  modification  of 
them,  particularly  that  of  permitting  State 
aid  to  drainage  projects  which  were  not 
based  primarily  upon  an  effort  to  improve 
public  health  conditions.  A  committee  of 
one  member  from  the  State  Conservation 
Commission,  one  from  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  at  Cornell,  and  one  from  the 
State  Agricultural  Department,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  devise  measures  for  the  coordi¬ 
nating  of  the  drainage  work  of  these  sepa¬ 
rate  bodies. 

The  president’s  annual  address,  delivered 
by  Geo.  W.  Sisson.  Jr.,  of  Potsdam,  was  a 
clear,  scholarly,  discussion  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  conditions  of  the  State,  and  the  talk 
upon  “Land  and  Agricultural  Credits,”  by 
Chas.  A.  Conant  of  New  York,  presented 
this  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
trained  student  of  finance.  The  Hon.  C.  ,T. 
Iluson,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  improvement  and  enforcement  of 
the  State  Agricultural  law  in  a  way  that 
showed  his  keen  interest  in  the  work  of  his 
department,  and  his  willingness  and  ability 
to  promote  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  State  in  all  things  coming  within  his 
province. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Legisla¬ 
tion,  given  by  its  chairman,  Hon.  C.  -F. 
Bosliart  of  Lowville,  recommended  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Publicity  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose 
of  advertising  the  agricultural  possibilities 
of  the  State,  more  efficient  drainage  laws, 
pure  food  laws  embracing  the  compulsory 
branding  of  all  cheese  with  the  name  of 
its  manufacturers,  and  commended  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  County  Farm  Bureaus,  and 
the  legislative  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Itooscvelt  regulating  the  business  of  com¬ 
mission  merchants. 

Mr.  Ezra  A.  Tuttle  presented  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation,  recom¬ 
mending,  among  other  things,  State  aid  to 
cooperative  societies,  organization  of  both 
producers  and  consumers,  and  cooperation 
between  States  supplying  the  same  market, 
i’hc  principal  address  of  Tuesday’s  session 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  John  .1.  Dillon,  of 
New  York,  his  subject  being  “The  Practical 
Application  of  Agricultural  Credit  Systems 
to  American  Farm  and  Market  Problems.” 
Mr.  Dillon  presented  the  results  of  his 
study  of  cooperative  credit  associations, 
much  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  make 
while  on  a  recent  trip  abroad.  He  dis¬ 
claimed,  however,  any  exclusive  knowledge 
of  the  subject  and  scored  in  caustic  lan¬ 
guage  the  pretensions  of  those  who,  talc¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  present  universal  in¬ 
terest  in  this  subject,  attempted  to  exploit 
it  for  their  own  personal  glorification  or 
financial  gain.  An  audible  smile  of  appre¬ 
ciation  was  drawn  from  the  audience  by 
the  statement  that  he  had  elaborated  no 
''Dillon  System”  of  rural  finance.  Dr. 
Finegan  and  Mr.  Dean  of  the  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  spoke  of  the  progress  of 
agricultural  education  in  this  State,  and 
outlined  some  methods  for  its  further  ex¬ 
tension. 

"Modern  Business  Methods  Applied  to 
harming”  was  the  subject  of  a  talk  bv 
Dean  II.  E.  Cook  of  Canton.  Mr.  Cook  sug¬ 
gested  some  methods  that  at  least  pos- 
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scssed  the  merit  of  novelty,  though  they 
cannot  be  said  to  have  met  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  audience.  Prominent  among 
his  suggestions  was  the  one  of  uniting 
several  neighboring  farms  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  salaried  and  expert  manager, 
the  owners  or  tenants  to  do  the  work  under 
his  direction. 

Mr.  Ilarvie  Jordan  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Society  on  the  subject  of  “Fi¬ 
nancing  American  Farm  Operations,”  and 
greeted  it  as  a  respresentative  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  of  the  South  speaking  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Empire  State  of  the  North. 
Mr.  Jordan’s  address  was  listened  to  with 
great  interest,  and  at  its  close  he  received 
an  ovation  from  the  audience  which  ex¬ 
pressed,  not  only  their  appreciation  of  his 
paper,  but  their  hearty  accord  with  his 
statement  that  there  is  no  sectionalism  in 
our  national  agriculture.  The  final  address 
of  the  session  was  given  by  Prof.  E.  W. 
Kenmierer  of  Princeton  University,  his  topic 
being  “Can  European  Cooperative  Methods 
be  Applied  to  American  Farming?”  Prof. 
Kemmerer  read  an  exhaustive  paper  which 
showed  a  very  considerable  investigation  of 
the  subject  of  farm  finance,  and  presented 
some  conclusions  at  variance  with  those 
expressed  by  other  speakers,  among  them 
being  the  statement  that  some  farmers,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  Nebraska,  Indiana,  and 
Iowa,  are  already  supplied  with  ample  long 
and  short  term  credit,  and  that  in  the  East 
conditions  differed  widely  even  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  communities,  some  communities  afford¬ 
ing  the  farmers  excellent  credit  facilities, 
while  others  near  by  were  very  deficient 
in  this  respect.  Prof.  Kemmerer  considers 
that  our  information  upon  this  subject  is 
altogether  too  scanty  to  justfy  positive 
opinions  and  general  statements,  or  the 
undertaking  of  wholesale  reforms.  As  a 
result  of  his  investigations,  he  concluded 
that  we  do  not  know  what  the  majority  of 
banks  are  doing,  and  that  most  statements 
with  regard  to  this  matter  are  mere  guesses. 

M.  B.  D. 


Stray  Notes. 

I  think  that  A.  M.  D.  page  46,  paid  too 
much  tor  his  hay,  as  we  would  expect  the 
quality  he  speaks  of  to  shrink  one-third  in 
weight  after  sweating  out  in  the  barn.  Of 
course  it  would  depend  somewhat  on  the 
season  and  weather  at  the  time  the  hay 
was  harvested  ;  if  the  season  has  been  dry 
and  the  weather  warm  and  dry  when  the 
hay  was  harvested  the  shrinkage  would  not 
be  as  much  as  it  would  be  in  a  damp 
season  and  damp  weather  during  harvest. 
I  have  heard  old  farmers  in  the  hay  grow¬ 
ing  sections  say  that  if  they  could  get  $10 
per  ton  for  hay  from  the  barn  and  sell  it 
in  the  Fall  they  would  be  farther  ahead 
than  to  have  it  baled  and  weighed  in  the 
.Spring  at  $12  per  ton.  Of  course  hay  is 
higher  now.  I  once  had  a  gang  of  hay 
pressers  who  had  just  come  from  the  buy¬ 
er's  storage  barn  where  they  had  been  re¬ 
baling  some  hay  that  had  been  baled  the 
year  before  in  the  Fall  and  Winter  and 
the  found  some  210-pound  bales  that 
weighed  (on  the  same  scales)  30  pounds 
short.  Of  course  hay  would  shrink  a  great 
deal  more  in  the  bale  than  in  the  mow. 

Mr.  Russell  of  Michigan  wants  something 
to  pull  beans  without  stooping.  We  believe 
that  the  tool  known  as  pea-harvester  or 
pea-rake  would  do  the  work,  as  the  rye  and 
vetch  would  not  have  made  growth  enough 
to  be  in  the  way.  The  rakes  we  used  were 
manufactured  iu  Canada,  and  we  used  them 
to  harvest  ripe  peas  with  vines  so  short 
that  we  could  not  get  them  with  a  scythe. 
The  rake  worked  nicely,  it  cut  or  pulled 
the  peas  but  very  seldom  cut  a  weed.  These 
rakes  are  made  with  a  long  handle,  like  an 
iron  garden  rake.  The  rake-head  looks 
something  like  a  crosscut  saw  with  small 
teeth  without  the  disc  teeth.  These  rakes 
are  easily  sharpened  with  a  file,  are  about 
18  inches  long.  I  do  not  see  why  these 
rakes  would  not  do  a  good  job  on  beans  and 
two  or  more  rows  could  be  pulled  in  to¬ 
gether.  c.  B.  M’NICKLE. 

New  York. 
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Guaranteed  Stoves— Direct  from  Factory 
Wholesale  Prices — Freight  Paid 

Buy  a_Gold  Coin  Stove  direct  from  factory  and 
save  $5  to  S20.  Wo  i>ay  freight  and  Insure  safe 
delivery  of  stove— polished,  all  ready  to  set  up. 

After  One  Year’s  Trial 

we  will  refund  your  money  if  you  are  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Send  for  Big  Cata¬ 
log  of 

Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

and  details  of  our 

PROFIT-SHARING  PLAN 

for  our  customers.  Learn 
how  you  can  get  stoves, 
standard  for  51  years,  at 
a  bargain.  Write  today. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  C0„  3  Oak  Sireet,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


You 
Save 
from 
$3  to 
$20 


Tleiv  o/foUand' 


Free 

Trial 


S  AW  S 

Hard-wood  or  alt-steel  saw  frames  with 
latest  improvements.  They  are  time  and 
money  savers.  Larqe  rollers  return  table 
automatically.  Patent  rock  shaft  prevents 
saw  breakage.  Many  other  practical,  ex¬ 
clusive  features.  Catalog  free.  Our  low 
prioes  will  surprise  vou. 

MEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO  , 
Box  41,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


-$10,000  Backs  % 

this  portable  wood  saw.  Guaranteed  1  year — money 
refunded  and  freight  paid  both  ways  if  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  1  ou  can  easily  earn  $10  a  day  with  a 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Portable  ten  _  _  _  _ 

As  low  at  $10  /'“\VVood  W 

sawing  all  kinds  of  neighbors*  lum¬ 
ber.  Strictly  factory  prices — save 
jobber's  profits.  Operates  easily. 

^  Stick  sits  low — saw  draws  it  on  im¬ 
mediately  machine  starts.  Only  $10 
saw  to  which  ripping  table  cu*u  be 
added.  Write  for  catalogue. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO- 
Box  3  .  Belleville,  Pa.  , 


Always  on  Guard 


No  matter  where  a  ship  may  be 
along  the  American  coast;  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  dark,  or  cold,  or  stormy 
the  night,  the  coast  guard  is  on 
watch,  patrolling  the  nearest  beach 
or  rocky  cliffs. 

This  man,  always  on  guard, 
could,  by  his  own  unsupported  ef¬ 
forts,  do  little  to  save  life,  or  to 
guide  ships  away  from  perilous 
points. 

As  a  unit  in  an  efficient  system 
and  able,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  to 
command  the  service  of  his  nearby 
station,  he  becomes  a  power  to 
whom  all  ship  owners  and  passen¬ 
gers  are  indebted. 


In  the  same  way,  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  in  your  home  and  office  is 
always  on  guard. 

By  itself,  it  is  only  an  ingenious 
instrument;  but  as  a  vital  unit  in 
the  Bell  System,  which  links  to¬ 
gether  seven  million  other  tele¬ 
phones  in  all  parts  of  this  country, 
that  single  telephone  instrument 
becomes  a  power  to  help  you  at 
any  moment  of  any  hour,  day  or 
night. 

It  costs  unwearying  effort  and 
millions  of  dollars  to  keep  the  Bell 
System  always  on  guard,  but  this  is 
the  only  kind  of  service  that  can 
adequately  take  care  of  the  social 
and  commercial  needs  of  all  the 
people  of  a  Nation. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 


WILCOX 

FERTILIZERS 


■’C'-T,  Sol 


What  Are  Fertilizers  That  Fertilize —That  Are  100%  Efficient? 

This  appears  to  be  an  easy  question  to  answer — 
for  us  —  because  we  can  fearlessly  and  truthfully  say 

“WILCOX  FERTILIZERS” 

These  splendid  plant  foods  are  correctly  balanced  rations  to  carry  plant 
life  from  sprouting  to  maturity  and  yield  a  bumper  crop.  Nitrogen,  Potash 
and  Phosphoric  Acid  in  their  most  available  easily  assimilated  forms  so 
treated  as  to  render  Wilcox  Fertilizers  the  most  perfect  fertilizers  produced. 

SEND  TO-DA  Y  FOR  OUR  BOOK 

THE  WILCOX  FERTILIZER  COMPANY  -  .  MYSTIC,  CONN 


H  O  W  TO  GROW 

ALFALFA 


ON  YOUR  FARM  OR  COUNTRY  ESTATE 

Alfalfa  permanently  enriches  the  soil  in  which  it  grows  and  yields  a  sure  crop  of  the  finest  forage. 
you  can  grow  it  on  your  farm  !  But  you  must  meet  your  particular  soil  conditions— therefore— we  wili 
without  cost  or  obligation  give  you  expert  advice  on  the  selection  of  seed— seed  bed  preparation- 
planting— and  care  necessary  to  meet  your  requirements  and  secure  a  perfect  stand  with  the  aid  of 

FARMOGERM  INOCULATION 

Standard  throughout  the  world 

Let  us  tell  you  of  the  method  of  growing  Vetch  with  your  spring  planting  of  Oats  to  increase  the  Oat  crop  and 
C A  ,  the  sa"\e  tinie. ,  Also  to  secure  the  same  results  by  growing  Soy  Beans  or  other  legumes  with 

join  Loin.  Inis  is  practical  information  of  value  to  ecei'y  farmer. 

I.AY  OUT  A  PLAN  OK  GENERAL  SOH.  ENRICHMENT  AND  FARM  IMPROVE  SI  ENT  FOR  THIS 
YEAH— SEND  US  PAUTICUI.AIIS  AM)  LET  US  HELP  YOU  FLAX  IT  ECONOMICALLY  AND  EFFICIENTLY 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J„  U.  S.  A. 

Our  New  Booh  No.  54  ready  January  1st.  Sent  free. 
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HOME-BUILT  GASOLINE  POWER. 

Where  there  are  many  large  or  medium- 
sized  trees  to  spray,  and  where  situated  on 
fairly  level  ground,  the  gasoline  power 
sprayer  is  the  most  suitable  of  all  outfits. 
The  cost  of  such  an  outfit  is  considerable, 
and  it  hardly  pays  the  average  farmer  'who 
has  but  50  apple  trees  or  less  to  spray  to 
purchase  such  an  outfit.  But  where  sev¬ 
eral  farmers  wish  to  cooperate,  or  where 
one  farmer  produces  the  outfit  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  spraying  his  own  and  his  neighbors' 
orchards,  as  well  as  for  the  man  who  makes 
commercial  spraying1  a  business,  the  power 
sprayer  is  just  what  is  needed.  Tall  trees 
can  be  sprayed  quickly  and  more  thoroughly 
than  with  any  hand  power  outfit,  and  when 
there  is  enough  spraying  to  be  done  these 
large  outfits  can  in  a  few  years  be  made 
to  pay  for  themselves  and  some  besides. 
These  outfits  can  be  purchased  complete, 
ready  to  hitch  to  with  the  team.  However, 
I  think  we  save  some  money  by  having  it 
put  together  here  at  home  under  our  di¬ 
rection,  and  besides,  having  it  nearer  like 
we  want  it.  We  were  fortunate  in  having 
access  to  a  well-equipped  little  machine 
shop,  the  machinist  doing  all  such  work 
as  we  were  not  capable  of  doing  ourselves. 
We  secured  a  set  of  second-hand  low  broad- 
tire  steel  wheels,  but  these  run  too  hard 
over  muddy  roads  and  through  soft  or¬ 
chards,  so  we  now  have  wooden  wheels 
with  four-inch  tires,  which  originally  were  a 
part  of  a  two-horse  wagon.  The  rear 
wheels  are  48  inches  and  the  front  wheels 
42  inches.  Lower  wheels  would  be  much 
handier,  though  they  seem  to  run  corre¬ 
spondingly  harder.  The  low-wheeled  wagon 
or  truck  on  the  farm  is  a  labor  saver,  but 
is  little  needed  during  the  “soft”  Spring 
weather.  Unfortunately  this  is  the  very 
time  when  much  of  the  spraying  is  done, 
hence  the  advisability  of  attaching  higher 
wheels  to  the  spray  wagon.  A  system  of 
blocks  is  fastened  onto  the  rear  axle  and 
front  bolster  upon  which  the  sills  are 
placed.  This  does  away  with  hounds  and 
coupling  pole.  The  oak  sills  are  3%x0 
inches,  12%  feet  long.  These  are  placed 
lengthwise  onto  the  blocked-up  cross  pieces, 
about  two  feet  eight  inches  apart.  The 
top  of  the  sills  is  a  little  lower  than  the 
top  of  the  rear  wheels,  while  the  front 
wheels  turn  under  the  sills.  This  is  an 
exceedingly  important  feature  of  any  spray 
wagon,  as  there  is  much  turning  while  in 
operation,  and  the  ability  to  make  a  short 
turn  often  means  more  efficient  work.  The 
front  wheels  should  clear  the  sills  by  sev¬ 
eral  inches,  as  a  stone  or  other  obstruc¬ 
tion  may  be  struck  while  in  the  act  of 
turning.  Four  heavy  rod  iron  braces  are 
fastened  below  rear  axle,  two  on  each  side, 
the  one  extending  backward  and  the  other 
forward  and  diagonally  up  to  sills  where 
they  are  all  bolted  up  against  sills.  The 
front  brace  is  one  length  of  iron  rod,  the 
middle  is  bent  to  fit  around  coupling  pins 
between  axle  and  bolster,  the  ends  extending 
backward  tone  on  either  side)  and  fastened 
to  sills  like  rear  braces.  The  cab  is  built 
on  the  rear  end  and  is  six  feet  two  inches 
long,  3%  feet  wide  and  four  feet  high. 
It  is  built  of  %-inch  matched  pine  boards 
with  oak  posts.  The  floor  is  of  heavy  oak 
plank  fastened  directly  onto  the  sills. 

The  roof  of  the  cab  is  flat  and  is  built 
of  two  courses  of  matched  pine  boards 
nailed  crosswise.  The  cracks  were  filled 
with  white  lead  and  the  boards  well  painted 
between  the  courses  and  on  top,  so  this  fiat 
roof  is  practically  water  proof.  This  makes 
a  substantial  platform  on  which  to  stand 
while  spi’aying.  We  have  discarded  guard 
rails  as  they  are  in  the  way  and  not  neces¬ 
sary.  However,  a  thick  narrow  strip  nailed 
around  the  edge  of  platform  affords  a  handy 
foothold.  The  pump  and  engine  are  placed 
in  the  cab,  the  pump  being  in  right  front 
corner  and  the  engine  at  rear,  directly  over 
axle.  One  door  at  side  of  pump  slides 
backward,  while  a  similar  door  at  side  of 
engine  slides  forward,  also  a  hinged  door 
at  rear  end.  The  tank  is  placed  on  front 
end  and  is  made  of  pine  staves  1%  inches 
thick.  The  four  hoops  are  made  of  %-inch 
iron  rod.  Size  of  tank  (outside),  six  feet 
long,  three  feet  wide  and  20  inches  deep ; 
capacity  about  135  gallons.  Some  have 
larger  tanks,  but  we  have  rather  a  light 
team,  and  this  tank  full,  with  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  makes  load  enough. 

Two  footboards,  one  at  front  end  of  cab, 
and  one  crosswise  under  sills  between  front 
and  rear  wheels,  a  long  box  at  side  of  tank 
for  the  extension  rods,  a  wagon  seat  on 
front  end  of  tank,  a  rack  inside  of  cab  for 
holding  coiled  hose,  an  extra  length  of 
hose  for  distant  work,  a  small  wardrobe  in¬ 
side  of  cab,  are  all  convenient  accessories. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  outfit  is  built  for 
durability.  The  same  machinery  may  be 
placed  on  a  one-horse  wagon,  and  with  a 
smaller  tank  drawn  by  one  horse,  such  an 
equipment  would  be  all  right  for  light 
horses  when  the  orclxai’d  and  l'oads  are 
level  and  smooth.  david  plank. 

Pennsylvania. 


A  BACK-TO-THE-LANDER’S  DIARY. 

Part  I. 

[We  print  below  actual  extracts  from  the 
diary  of  a  man  who,  as  we  see,  wandei’ed 
about  the  country  and  engaged  in  all  sorts 
of  work  before  finally  coming  back  to  the 
old  farm.  This  story  is  characteristic  of 
hundreds  who  as  man  and  boy  have  gone 
over  much  the  same  route.J 

July  27. — We  drew  in  the  last  load  of  hay 
to-day.  This  is  my  last  harvest  on  the 
farm;  the  place  is  sold  and  next  Spring 
we  are  to  have  a  sale  to  dispose  of  farm¬ 
ing  tools,  stock,  etc. 

March  25. — The  sale  is  over.  In  a  few 
days  I  shall  be  packing  my  little  trunk.  I 
intend  to  go  to  Gloversville,  N.  Y. ;  have 
nothing  in  view. 

July  7. — No  job  yet.  Worked  a  few  days 
as  extra  in  an  ice  cream  parlor.  My 
money  is  going  faster  than  I  like  to  see 
it  go.- 

September  21. — I  have  been  working  in  a 
grocery  store  since  July  15;  the  boss  says 
business  is  growing  very  dull.  I  suppose 
that  means  he  will  be  able  to  get  along 
without  me.  Well,  I  don't  care  much.  I 
have  to  work  12  and  on  Saturday  18  hours. 
I  am  going  to  Albany. 

May  23. — Went  to  work  to-day  at  a 
boax-ding  school ;  am  to  take  care  of  lawn, 
etc.  The  wages  I  am  to  get  will  just  about 
“keep  me  going.” 

September  0. — Quit  to-day ;  the  old  maid 


who  owns  the  school  wanted  me  to  ’tend 
an  ice  cream  stand  on  the  street. 

October  12. — Struck  a  job  driving  a  pri¬ 
vate  team  for  an  ice  man. 

December  27. — This  is  the  best  job  I  have 
had  since  I  left  the  farm ;  am  saving  a 
little  money.  The  team  I  drive  is  a  good 
one,  and  I  enjoy  driving,  still  I  am  not 
goiqg  to  tie  up  to  this  job  for  life.  I  have 
partly  decided  to  go  to  a  barber  school  in 
the  Spring. 

April  3. — Have  been  in  New  York  a 
month  to-day.  I  am  ahead  of  most  of  the 
“students”  at  the  school  and  am  doing 
outside  work  on  Saturdays  which  helps  to 
buy  meal  tickets.  It  is  surprising  how 
quick  a  meal  ticket  gets  full  of  holes  in 
New  York.  A  paper  roof  on  a  henhouse  is 
no  comparison. 

May  22. — W —  and  I  are  going  to  Albany 
to  open  a  shop. 

June  14. — We  have  the  shop  nearly 
ready ;  neither  of  us  had  much  money.  We 
bought  two  chaii'S,  a  couple  of  mirrors  and 
some  waiting  chairs  on  installments.  We 
had  to  paint  and  paper  the  place,  but  as  I 
am  something  of  a  painter  and  W —  can 
hang  paper,  this  part  did  not  cost  us  much. 
Now  we  are  ready  for  customers. 

July  13. — W —  and  I  went  to  the  matinee 
to-day.  “What  is  the  use  of  hanging  around 
the  shop  when  nobody  ever  comes  in  ?”  said 
W.  ?  We  are  located  in  a  union  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  as  we  will  not  join  the  union  it 
looks  as  though  we  shall  have  lots  of  time 
to  attend  the  matinee. 

August  1. — On  going  to  the  shop  as  usual 
this  morning  I  found  the  shop  closed.  W — 
was  gone,  also  some  of  my  l-azors,  hones, 
strops,  etc.  I  went  down  and  told  the  fur¬ 
niture  man  to  come  up  and  get  his  furni¬ 
ture.  Thus  endeth  the  first  lesson. 

September  3. — Am  going  out  to  the  hops. 
I  have  missed  two  years  in  succession. 
This  will  never  do. 

October  4. — I  have  been  working  since 
hop-picking  with  contractor  S —  from  Al¬ 
bany,  putting  in  a  water  supply  system 
for  the  village  of  S — . 

December  7. — Went  to  town  to-day  to 
consult  a  physician  who  said  I  had  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  stomach. 

January  21. — Have  been  staying  with  an 
uncle  who  lives  near  the  old  farm.  My 
health  is  bettei1,  but  I  cannot  do  much 
work  yet. 

July  11. — I  have  been  canvassing  for  a 
book  for  some  time.  When  the  general 
agent  guaranteed  me  $15  a  week  and  ex¬ 
penses  I  was  inclined  to  think  he  was 
talking  hot  air  but  I  have  been  able  to  do 
much  better ;  still  as  every  one  knows,  it 
is  considered  the  right  thing  to  treat  an 
agent,  and  especially  a  book  agent,  like  a 
stray  dog,  and  although  I  do  not  think  I 
am  unduly  persistent,  still  of  course,  I  come 
in  for  the  same  treatment,  and  I  am  grow¬ 
ing  disgusted. 

September  11. — Am  going  liop-packing. 

From  this  date  until  the  time  of  my  en¬ 
listment  in  the  U.  S.  Army  there  follow 
notes  reminding  me  of  all  kinds  of  fun, 
sickness,  hunting  and  fishing  trips.  I 
worked  in  a  barber  shop  at  Youngstown, 
O.,  at  carpenter  work  in  Sharon,  Pa.,  at 
painting  on  Long  Island,  as  a  waiter  in  a 
New  York  restaui-ant.  I  also  go  out  in  the 
hop  fields  and  take  a  contract  to  build  a 
dam  for  a  fish  pond,  on  which  I  do  not 
lose  money,  but  which  nets  me  only  60 
cents  a  day  for  my  labor  (the  dam  is  stand¬ 
ing  yet  and  has  never  x-equired  any  repairs). 
The  pond  covers  about  seven  acres  and  as 
I  made  a  good  job  of  the  dam  I  was  quite 
proud  of  my  first  contract. 

March  5.- — There  is  great  excitement  over 
the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine.  I  have  been 
thinking  quite  seriously  of  enlisting  in  the 
regular  army. 

March  17. — As  I  am  writing  to-night 
some  of  the  boys  are  dialling  each  other 
up  and  down  the  center  of  the  room.  In  a 
corner  near  the  radiator  there  is  a  gx-oup 
singing  “Just  break  the  news  to  Mother.” 

I  have  been  here  10  days  (Fort  Slocum.  N. 
Y.).  There  are  about  25  of  us  “rookies” 
in  this  room.  We  have  no  bunks,  nor  even 
springs ;  we  all  have  blankets,  and  I  am 
fortunate  to  have  an  overcoat,  which  makes 
a  good  pillow,  and  sometimes,  when  the 
night  is  cold  and  the  fires  go  out,  it  serves 
as  a  comfortable.  At  call  to  quarters.  10.45 
p.  m„  each  man  rolls  up  in  his  blanket, 
and  with  his  coat  for  a  pillow  proceeds  to 
“saw  wood.”  When  I  am  elected  to  the 
Senate  I  am  going  to  introduce  a  bill  re¬ 
quiring  the  iloox-s  of  all  army  barracks  to 
be  made  of  soft  wood. 

May  2. — Still  at  Slocum.  I  have  been 
“turned  for  duty”  some  time,  and  now  run¬ 
ning  the  company  barber  shop.  Thei’e  are 
about  800  men  on  the  Island,  and  only 
two  barbers,  and  I  have  rather  more  busi¬ 
ness  than  I  can  attend  to.  Last  pay  day 
I  collected  about  $125,  but  I  worked  almost 
night  and  day  for  it. 

June  10. — After  I  came  out  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  my  nerves  were  in  such  shape  I  could 
not  go  back  in  the  shop.  I  have  been  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  post  bakery  as  assistant  baker. 

I  get  extra  pay  and  have  no  calls  to  an¬ 
swer. 

July  1. — Our  lockers  are  packed  and 
stored.  In  heavy  marching  order  we  are 
to  take  the  Gen.  Meigs  to  New  York,  there 
we  take  a  transport. 

May  7. — -(Fort  Adams,  R.  I.,  two  years 
later).  This  is  a  vei-.v  pleasant  place, 
across  the  bay  from  Newport.  I  have  been 
detailed  assistant  baker.  The  pay  is  better 
here. 

September  15. — I  am  up  here  in  the 
woods  (Maine)  about  40  miles  above  Fort 
Kent,  on  15  days’  furlough,  hunting  and 
fishing.  We  have  a  brush  house  in  the 
woods  and  are  having  a  fine  time. 

December  24. — This  is  sure  an  awful  cli¬ 
mate.  I  do  not  think  there  are  50  regular 
residents  of  Newport  who  are  free  from 
catarrh  or  some  bronchial  trouble.  New¬ 
port  is  rather  dull  in  Winter;  when  the 
season  closes  it  loses  about  half  of  its  pop¬ 
ulation.  The  old  baker  retires  to-morrow 
and  I  become  chief  baker. 

February  9. — Yesterday  was  pay  day. 
The  men  do  not  eat  much  bread  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  after  pay  day,  and  that  gives  us 
an  easy  time.  I  am  helping  a  baker  in 
Newport  Friday  nights,  am  also  taking  a 
correspondence  course  of  study  in  steam 
and  electrical  engineering. 

March  8. — -In  New  York  again.  Tt  seems 
good  to  bo  back  in  civil  life  once  more.  I 
do  not  intend  to  reinlist.  During  the  Win¬ 
ter  at  Fort  Adams  I  was  troubled  with 
baker's  asthma.  a.  j.  h. 

Schoharie,  N.  Y. 
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Be  First  With 
Ripe  Tomatoes 


Stokes’  Bonny  Best  Early  To¬ 
mato  loads  all  in  early  ripen¬ 
ing,  quality,  and  produetivo- 
I  ness.  It  produces  perfect 
fruit  until  frost. 
r  “Bonny  Best  is  the  best: 
ten  days  ahead  of  Earliana  and 
far  better  in  looks,  flavor  and 
crop,”  reports  Long  Island  R.  It, 
Experiment  Station.  “Smoothest, 

,  most  uniform  early  red,”  says  Prof. 
Watts,  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
"Best  for  forcing,"  says  J.  O.  Glourley, 
Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

Bonny  Best  ripens  clear  to  stem,  without  crack 
or  roughness.  Order  now  for  early  planting. 

Pkt.  10  cts.,  oz.  40  cts.,  %  lb.  $1.25,  lb.  $4,  Postpaid 

Plant  Stokes7  Seeds  This  Year 

I  will  send  fiveYO-cent  packets,  credit  slip  good 
for  25  cents  on  your  next  order,  and  1913  catalogue, 
all  for  25  cents.  Here  is  the  list: 

Tomato,  Bonny  Best. 

Lettuce,  Big  Boston.  Greatest  heading  kind, 
lladlsh.  Scarlet  Globe.  Ready  in  twenty  days. 
Asters,  Stokes’  Standard.  Biggest,  many  colors. 
Pansies,  Stokes’ Standurd.  Finest  French  blend. 
Mail  2$  cts.  at  my  risk  and  get'sJeds,  credit  slip 
and  catalog.  Catalog  alone,  MR  EE  on  request. 

WALTER  P.  STOKES,  Dept.  130, 219  Market  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Famous  Tomatoes 


are  favorably  known  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Twenty-five  of 
the  host  sorts  were  introduced 
by  us.  We  grow  more  high- 
grade  tomato  seed  than  any 
other  seedsman  in  the  world. 

New  Globe-Shaped  Sorts: 

Globe,  Hummer  and  Coreless  are  nearly 
perfoct.  Packet  of  Globe  10  cts:  Hummer  10  cts;  Coreless 
10  cts.;  the  three  sorts,  one  packet  of  each  for  25  cts* 


Livingston’s  Superb  Onions 


Wo  grow  acres  of  Onion  seeds  on  our  farms  annually, 
Livingston’s  £  Southport  White  Globe  6c  )  the  3  pkts* 
Private  <  Southport  Red  Globe  •  5c  >  for 
Strains  (  Ohio  Yellow  Globe  •  •  6c  )  10  cento* 


Beautiful  130-Page  Catalogue  FREE! 

It's  the  finest  seed  book  of  the 
year.  Contains  more  than  250 
illustrations  from  photo¬ 
graphs.  Practical  cultural 
hint9  will  help  to  make  your 
work  a  succoss.  Wrlto  for  it 
today.  It's  F-R-E-E ! 


Seed  Oats,  Spelte, 
Barley,  Alfalfa,  Tim¬ 
othy,  Clover,  Rape, 
Soy  Beans,  Cow  Peas, 
Canadian  Field  Peas,  Hun¬ 
garian  Millet,  Sugar 
Cane,  Buckwheat,  Seed 
FIT  YU  f\j  Potatoes,  etc.,  quality  first 


SEED 


class.  1100  acres.  Good  farm 
seed  catalog  and  samples  if  wanted  free.  Write 
us  l»ofore  you  buy. 

YV.  N*  SearfT,  Now  Carlisle,  Ohio 


M  E  LI  LOT  U  S 

(SWEET  CLOVER) 

One  of  the  very  beet  soil  restorers  known,  excel, 
lent  for  pasture  or  hay,  A  splendid  preparation  fori 
Alfalfa.  Our  seed  is  hulled,  choice  quality.  Alba 
and  Indica  varieties.  Can  furnish  Indica  at  less 
than  wholesale  prices. 

A  I  FBI  C®  All  northern  grown,  guaranteed  to 
MIbiHLIm  be  99  per  cent  pure  and  free  from 
dodder.  Write  for  free  sample.  Our  new  catalog 
on  Fiold  and  Garden  Seeds  mailed  free. 


WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  823  •  Mochanlcsburg,Oa 


WEEDLESS  FIELD  SEEDS 

Are  what  we  are  trying  harder  titan  ever  to  furnish  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  FREE  SAMPLES  will  show  that  wo  come  pretty  near 
doing  it.  in  many  varieties  wo  DO  IT.  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike 
Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Orchard  Glass,  Sweet  Clover  and  all  others 
Write  to-day. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  6  SON,  50  Main  Street,  MARYSVILLE,  OHIO 


Choice  Home  Grown 

Field  Seeds 


direct  from  the  farmer  to  the 
user.  All  seeds  best  possible 
quality  obtainable.  We  pay 
freight  on  all  shipments. 

W rite  for  samples  and  prices 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS, 
Ligonier,  Ind. 


Once  Grown  Always  Grown 

Maule’s  Seeds 

Endorsed  by  more  than  450,000  pro¬ 
gressive  gardeners  as  the  best  ever 

My  new  Reed  Catalogue  Is  a  wonder.  Con¬ 
tains  everything  in  seeds,  bulbs,  small  fruits 
and  plants  worth  growing.  W)0  illustrations; 
17fi  pages.  Any  gardener  sending  his  name  oxi 
a  postal  card  can  have  It  for  the  asking.  Send 
for  it  today.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
1707-09-11  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  5  cents  ( stamps )  mention  this 
paper,  I  srill  enclose  in  the  catalogue 
a  packet  of  the  above  OIANT  pansy. 


OnionJ 

Seed 

/  I 

Mf  /  / 

If  tit  ill  /  f 

jgi  i  j  I 

\ 

l  \  )i 

85cperlb^H^S 

and  up 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  of  our  new  crop  onion 
seed;  lowest  wholesale  prices,  and  Free  Leaflet  on 

onion  culture.  Catalog  Free 

.  All  kinds  of  gardensceds 

at  wholesale  prices  and  freight  ^repaid. 

Henry  Field  Seed  Co..  Box  26  Shenandoah.  Iowa./ 

?tRim 

Market  gardeners  and  large  planters 
everywhere  place  absolute  confidence 
In  Ferry’s  seeds.  Professionals  make 
their  profits  by  knowing  where  to  put 
their  trust.  Ferry’s  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds  have  averaged  best  for  half  a  century. 
They  are  pure  and  they  are  vital.  For 
sale  everywhere. 

1913  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Seed! 


Gregory’s  “Honest”  SEEDS 

produce  the  best  of  crisp  vegetables  ^  "  ** 

and  beautiful  flowors.  Lot  ua  provo  this  ia  your 
garden  by  trying  the  following: 

supply*  lettuce  &  Radish  10c 

We  will  mail  largo  packot  each  of  May  King  and 
Curled  Simpson  Lettuce,  Scarlet  Globo  and  White  Icicle 
Radish.  Choicest  strains  of  finest  sorts.  Enough  for 
several  sowings.  Order  as  “the  popular  collection.” 

l?Brr  Boautlful,  Instructive  Catalog.  Helps 
H  H  to  bettor  gnrdons.  Lists  all  good  vegetable 

^  *  ^^^^and  flower  soeds.  Gives  “honest”  prices. 
Ask  for  your  copy  to-day.  Sent  FREE  on  roquest. 

J.  J.  II.  GREGORY  SON 
436  Elm  St.,  Uarblehead,  MhhSj 

v:  -  .  ^ 
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C2L  IST*  YT*  O  at  ONE-KALF 

MmJ  City  Seedsmen  Prices ! 

1,1  Let  us  tend  you  our  catalog'  of  seeds— It’i 

different.  It  tells  you  facts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  give  you  a  guar¬ 
anteed  SQUARE  DEAL,  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buying'  your 


The  Right  Seeds 

TO  USE  ARE  THE  BEST  YOU  CAN  GET 

Buy  direct  from  Harris  who  raises  them  and  can 
furnish  the  very  highest  grade  of  seeds  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices.  Harris’  Seeds  are  all 
tested  and  the  results  given  on  the  label  so  you 
know  just  how  many  will  grow.  Get  our  Catalog 
and  Wholesale  Price  List  and  buy  direct  at  half 
agents’  prices.  We  offer  some  very  fine  improved 
varieties  of  POTATOES ,  OATS  and  C0J7/V, 
as  well  as  the  best  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  of  all 
kinds  at  wholesale  prices.  Catalog  Free — it’s  worth 
having.  Ask  for  Market  Hardeners 
wholesale  price  list  if  you  grow  for  market. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.  Coldwater,  N.Y. 
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Here  Are  Two  Books  That  Will  Help 

Increase  Your  Profits 

THE  two  Hendersoh  Seed  Books  are  the  Farmer’s  ency¬ 
clopedias;  290  pages  of  facts,  figures,  data  of  all  kinds, 
useful  to  the  farmer  and  his  family.  They  have  nearly 
1,000  illustrations.  Eight  plates  in  full  color  (fine  enough  to 
frame,  some  folks  say).  Twelve  pages  of  cultural  facts. 
Tables  for  planting  every  sort  of  vegetable,  common  or 
uncommon,  and  tested  information  as  to  how  to  get  the 
biggest  returns  in  size,  quantity  and  quality.  Page  after 
page  of  seed  information  and  letters  telling  of  the  results, 
of  the  extra  profits  made  by  other  practical  farmers.  No 
man  who  is  planting  for  profits  can  afford  to  miss  these 
books.  We’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  them  free.  But  first 
a  word 

For  the  Farmer’s  Wife 

This  big  famous  1913  Henderson  Seed  Book  and  its  companion — “Henderson’s  Garden  Guide  and 
Record” — contain  some  very  interesting  news  for  the  farmer’s  wife  too.  We  have  gotten  Mrs. 
Rorer,  the  world  famous  culinary  artist,  to  give  us  a  special  canning  recipe  for  each  vegetable  listed  in  our  big  book. 

To  buy  these  in  a  book  would  cost  you  $2.00,  for  Mrs.  Rorer’s  cook  books  have  never  sold  for  less.  But  you  can  get  them  in 
Henderson’s  Garden  Guide  without  cost  to  you. 


What  Tested  Seeds  Mean 
to  the  Farmer 


Tested  seeds  give  you  the  chance  to  make  every  atom  of  you r 
farming  knowledge  tell  to  the  utmost — the  chance  to  coin  your 
experience  into  bigger  profits. 

For  the  planting,  fertilizing,  cultivating,  harvesting — every¬ 
thing  in  the  raising  of  farm  products  costs  the  same,  whether  you 
used  ordinary  seeds  or  the  Henderson  TESTED  big  yield  kind. 
But  the  difference  in  results  often  exceeds  25  per  cent. 

We  have  been  in  business  since  1847  (66  years).  Our  tested 
seeds  have  won  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  awards  and  medals  at 
county,  state  and  international  world’s  fairs. 

Every  day  we  are  getting  letters  from  people  astonished  at  the 
results  of  Henderson’s  Tested  Seeds.  “  Tour  Special  Grass  Mixture 
has  done  well  for  me,"  writes  one  Indiana  farmer.  “It  produced  last 
season  the  biggest  crop  of  hay  I  ever  saw  cut  off  the  ground.”  “I  was 
awarded  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Alaska-Yukon  Pacific  Exposition 
wrote  a  Washington  man,  “ for  my  celery  which  I  grew  from  your 
Perfected  White  Plume  Seed."  “ For  years  I  have  been  making  a 
specialty  of  growing  Pole  Lima  Leans,"  writes  a  man  from  Missouri. 
“/  have  bought  nearly  everything  offered  by  the  different  seedsmen ,  but 
have  never  found  anything  to  compare  with  the  Henderson  Ideal  for  size, 
yield  and  quality." 

1 

*  A 

And  so  it  goes  in  thousands  of  letters.  For  anything  grown 
on  the  farm,  you  have  only  to  put  the  same  care  back  of 
Henderson’s  TESTED  Seeds  to  get  better  yields  and  bigger 
profits. 


How  to  Get  the  Books  and 

Specialties 


These  famous  seed-books  are  gotten  up  to  spread  the  facts 
about  Henderson’s  Tested  Seeds,  therefore  we  make  you  this  offer : 

Send  us  10c  in  stamps  or  silver,  mentioning  the  name  of  this 
paper,  and  we  will  send  you  the  famous  Henderson  Seed  Books, 
“Everything  for  the  Garden”  and  Henderson’s  “Garden  Guide 
and  Record.” 

In  addition  we  have  made  a  collection  of  six  packets  of  the  best  seeds 
that  we  have— all  varieties  of  our  own  introduction— which  will  be  sent 
without  extra  charge.  This  Henderson  Specialty  Collection  consists  of  one 
packet  each  of  the  following  world  famous  varieties  : 

Ponderosa  Tomato  Giant  Spencer  Sweet  Peas 

Scarlet  Globe  Radish  Mammoth  Butterfly  Pansies 
Big  Boston  Lettuce  Henderson’s  Invincible  Asters 

And  now  mark  this — these  packets  are  enclosed  in  a  coupon  envelope 
which,  when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  25c  cash  payment  on 
any  order  for  one  dollar  or  over.  So  you  will  not  only  get  our  two  books^ 
and  six  trial  packages,  but  a  discount  on  your  first  order  as  well — all  for 
10c  stamps  or  silver.  Now,  here’s  your  chance  to  prove  these  facts. 

Take  advantage  of  the  above  offer  at  once.  S  Peter 

Henderson 

Only  One  to  a  Person  /  &  Comv™y 

35-37  Cortlandt 

As  this  remarkable  offer  is  made  solely  to  demonstrate  St.,  New  York  City 

the  superiority  of  Henderson’s  Tested  Seeds,  only  I  enclose  10c  for  which 

one  can  be  sent  to  any  one  person.  /, l9$S^^k“l$eifcE 

S  derson’s  Specialty  Collection 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

35-37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City 

" Planting  untested  seeds  is 
like  building  a  ship  of  un¬ 
tested  steel.  ” 
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CHOPS 

Canadian  Crops. 

The  Dominion  statistical  department,  in 
its  final  crop  statement,  gives  the  total 
wheat  area  as  9.758,400  amcres,  yielding 
199, 256,000  bushels ;  oats,  9,216,900  acres, 
501,738,000.  bushels;  barley,  1.415,000 
acres,  44,014,000  bushels ;  llax,  1,077,800 
acres,  21,811,  500  bushels. 


Horses  $150  to  $225  ;  milch,  cows  $40  to 
$75 ;  butter  30  to  35  cents ;  eggs,  retail, 
30,  wholesale  25;  broilers  16;  hens  11; 
geese  75  cents  each ;  turkeys,  17  cents 
per  pound.  J.  T. 

Floyd  Co.,  Ind. 

Clover  seed  crop  was  about  an  average 
if  the  weather  had  been  more  favorable  at 
hulling  time,  but  rain  was  the  cause  of 
quite  a  loss  of  seed.  Farmers  were  paid 
$9  and  $10  per  bushel  for  clover  seed. 

Most  of  the  seed  is  out  of  the  farmers' 

hands  now.  1  saw  a  load  sell  the  latter 
part  of  last  week  for  $10  per  bushel. 

Alsikc  clover  about  a  dollar  a  bushel  high¬ 
er  than  lied  clover,  $10  to  $11.  Very 

little  grass  seed  raised  in  the  county. 

Albion,  Ind.  w.  T.  c. 

It  has.  been  very  dry  here  until  about  10 
days  ago,  and  rained  slowly  but  almost 
daily  since.  Corn  50  cents  per  bushel ;  hay, 
$10  to  $12  per  ton,  wholesale ;  wheat, 
about  90  cents.  Cholera  pretty  well  sub¬ 
dued.  Its  havoc  among  the  hogs  was  some¬ 
thing  great.  Eggs,  25;  butter  (dairy)  en¬ 
gaged  30;  creamery,  35  to  40;  clover  seed 
began  at  $8  and  now  is  $11.  Timothy 
seed  $3.  Milk  retails  at  30  cents  per  gal¬ 
lon.  This  is  becoming  a  great  mining  re¬ 
gion,  though  there  are  some  very  fine 
lands.  The  number  of  accidents  in  the 
mines  is  appalling,  and  damages  very  un¬ 
certain,  and  1  lio  lawyers  and  court  ex¬ 
pense  oats  up  much  of  what  is  received. 

Eldorado,  Ill.  c.  o.  n. 

I  live  close  to  the  three  fall  cities  and 
the  high  waters  of  the  Ohio  River  have 
made  thousands  of  families  homeless,  caus¬ 
ing  much  distress  and  hardship.  Many 
farmers  have  abandoned  their-  homes  and 
escaped  with  their  stock  to  places  of  safe¬ 
ty  now  in  midwinter,  and  in  many  cases 
destitute  of  feed.  Much  hardship  and  suf¬ 
fering  is  inevitable  before  Spring.  Good 
hay  is  $14  to  $10  per  ton;  straw,  $0  to 
$8 ;  wheat,  97  to  98  cents ;  corn,  retail. 
60  to  05,  wholesale,  50;  oats,  retail,  35 
to  40,  wholesale.  32 ;  mill  feed,  $1.20  per 
100 ;  potatoes,  00 ;  apples,  $1.50  to  $3  per 
barrel ;  cabbage,  75  cents  per  barrel :  let¬ 
tuce,  10  cents  per  pound;  calves,  veal.  $8 
per  100  pounds;  beef,  six  cents  per  pound. 

Floyd  Knobs,  Ind.  R. 

We  have  had  three  sales  of  80-acre  farms 
that  sold  for  over  $150  per  acre ;  this  land 
was  bought  by  farmers,  so  you  can  see 
how  cheap  land  is  in  Walworth  County, 
Wis.,  40  miles  from  Milwaukee,  and  80 
miles  from  Chicago.  Mill  feed,  bran  or 
middlings,  from  $20  to  $24  per  ton ;  good 
tame  hay  or  Alfalfa,  $15  to  $20;  oats, 
30  to  38;  corn,  $15  per  ton  in  the  ear; 
wheat  80 ;  barley,  50 ;  potatoes,  40.  I 
sold  mine  when  1  dug  them  for  said  price  ; 
they  are  worth  no  more  at  present.  Ilogs, 
seven  cents  on  foot ;  beef  from  four  to  six 
cents  on  foot.  Money  on  land  mortgages 
pays  5  per  cent  at  the  bank ;  we  borrow 
all  we  need  at  six  per  cent.  Horses,  good 
ones,  from  $150  to  $200.  Cows,  common, 
from  $50  to  $S0.  Purebred,  almost  any 
price.  Land  rents  here  from  $4  to  $7  per 
acre.  m.  f. 

Elkhorn,  Wis. 

The  average  price  paid  for  oats  at  this 
time,  28  cents  per  bushel ;  corn,  42 ;  best 
baled  Timothy,  $12;  oat  straw,  baled.  $0 ; 
rye.  00  ;  not  much  wheat  grown.  I  have  just 
sold  the  shipper  some  choice  Hereford  cat¬ 
tle,  receiving  six  cents  for  cows,  heifers, 
seven  cents,  calves  seven  cents,  aged  bull 
five  cents.  The  price  paid  for  average 
shipping  cows  is  four  to  five  cents.  Very 
few  cattle  of  any  kind  on  feed  and  very 
scarce ;  no  gardening  crops  raised  for  mar¬ 
ket,  some  potatoes,  for  which  grocers  are 
paying  50  cents  per  bushel.  No  special 
effort  toward  dairying :  butter  brings  30 ; 
eggs  20 ;  200-pound  hogs,  smooth,  $7.15 ; 
roughs  $5.50  to  $6.  We  have  had  no 
public  sales  during  past  two  months,  but 
several  are  billing  for  next  month. 

Eastern  Grant  Co.,  Ind.  l.  t. 

Cattle,  good  feeders,  from  5  to  5% 
cents ;  cows  from  $40  to  $65 ;  butter,  23 ; 
eggs,  20.  There  is  not  much  dairying  in 
our  vicinity.  Wheat  crop  was  a  failure,  it 
is  80  cents  per  bushel.  Corn  and  oats  a 
good  crop,  corn  02  cents  per  100  pounds, 
oats  30  cents  per  bushel.  Ilay  from  $8 
to  $12  per  ton.  There  is  no  gardening 
done  here  and  not  a  great  deal  of  fruit 
raised.  Apples  are  selling  at  90  cents 
to  $1  a  bushel.  There  are  a  good  many 
hogs  raised  through  this  section  of  the 
State.  Prices  have  been  good  all  Fall  and 
Winter,  from  $7  to  $7.35  per  100  pounds ; 
cholera  has  been  killing  a  good  many  in 
the  last  month.  There  is  also  quite  a 
lot  of  poultry  raised  here ;  Spring  chick¬ 
ens  and  hens  are  10  cents;  turkeys,  13; 
ducks,  10 ;  geese,  nine.  n.  u. 

Ft.  Recovery,  O. 

This  is  the  most  open  Winter  thus  far 
that  I  have  ever  experienced.  Only  one 
snow  and  that  on  December  24  which 
lasted  only  a  few  days.  Sleighing  was  fair¬ 
ly  good  for  a  few  days,  then  rains  came 
and  took  the  snow  away,  and  we  had 
none  since.  Farmers  were  often  plowing 
during  December  and  January  so  far.  Grain 
fields  are  in  good  condition  at  present,  but 
we  still  hope  to  get  snow  to  have  them 
covered  till  Spring.  More  plowing  has 
been  done  this  Fall  than  usual.  Many 
have  plowed  large  fields  of  corn  stubble 
for  oats  and  sod  for  corn.  Nearly  all 
farmers  have  the  telephone.  No  ice  has 
yet  been  harvested  and  people  who  have  ice 
houses  are  getting  a  little  nervous.  More 
calves  arc  being  raised  by  farmers.  All 
cattle  are  very  high,  cows  run  up  to  $150. 
Horses  are  high  again  and  horsemen  pre¬ 
dict  higher  prices  for  horses  than  ever  till 
Spring.  Wheat,  97 ;  rye,  70 ;  corn,  00 ; 
oats,  45 ;  potatoes,  05 ;  eggs,  28 ;  butter 
from  30  to  40  ;  hogs,  dressed,  10.  Good 
prospects  for  peaches  and  apples  for  those 
who  spray  well,  but  the  scale  has  been 
worse  this  Fall  than  ever  before  and  many 
orchards  will  be  destroyed  by  those  who 
do  not  spray.  C.  k.  b. 

Bethel,  Pa. 


The  Great  New  York  Fruit  Meeting. 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Fruit  Growers  held  at  Rochester  had 
the  largest  attendance  and  best  display 
of  any  meeting  in  its  history.  The  fruit 
display  was  particularly  fine,  and  much 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Goo.  R.  Schauber  and 
his  right  hand  man,  Leslie  Tanner,  in  ar¬ 
ranging  the  exhibit.  The  tables,  tastefully 
covered  on  top  and  sides  with  green  cam¬ 
bric,  were  placed  in  quadrangular  form 
at  each  end  of  the  space  allotted,  with 
the  boxed  fruit  in  the  center  placed  at 
an  angle  facing  each  way.  On  one  side 
was  the  Experiment  Station  display  of 
boxed  fruit,  on  the  other  the  large  collec¬ 
tions  and  single  plates  of  individual  ex¬ 
hibitors.  Upwards  of  400  plates  were 
shown  exclusive  of  the  boxed  fruit,  and 
competition  was  keen 

These  meetings  are  steadily  growing  in 
numbers  and  popularity,  not  alone  for  the 
knowledge  to  be  gained,  but  for  the  social 
intercourse  attending  them.  Old  acquaint¬ 
ances  are  renewed,  new  ones  formed.  Ex¬ 
periences  are  interchanged,  and  all  go  home 
with  new  ideas  and  broadened  views. 

Interlaken,  N.  Y.  w.  a.  b. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  character  of  these  exhi¬ 
bitions  is  changing,  as  is  pointed  out  in 
the  regular  report.  There  were  really 
three  different  meetings — one  devoted  to 
exhibits  of  spraying  and  cultivating  ma¬ 
chinery,  a  fruit  show  and  the  addresses 
or  papers  in  the  hall.  All  were  crowded. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thu 
R.  N.-Y.  aud  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


RAW  GROUND  LIME 

For  use  in  stable  gutters  as  an  absorbent. 

F.  E.  CONLEY  LIME  CO.,  Dept.  L,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

S  T  R  AWBERRBES 

TOWNSENDS  20th  CENTURY  Catalog  FREE. 
Explains  why  Thoroughbred  plants  are  best.  120 
Varieties.  Prices  low  for  QUALITY  plants. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND,  East  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FAY  &  WILDER  CURRANT  BUSHES 

Very  fine.  2  year  old,  true  to  name.  $i8  per  M 

J.  F.  WYGANT,  -  Marlboro,  New  York 


Strawberry  Plants^' “.  ';S“"ge“ 

criptive  catalog  froo.  BASIL  PERRY,  Cool  Spring.  Delaware 

VFRV  r.Hmr.F  King,  Cuthbert,  Kansas  and 
VL.U1  VHUlVslj  Gregg  Raspborry  plants,  $7.00 
per  1,000.  Lucretia  Dewberries.  $0.00  per  1,000. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM.  Tsboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio 


Plants  fnr<5alo~Ear,y  ('-abbage,  Tomato,  Egg 
riant5  lorodie  Plant,  Pepper.  Sweet  Potato, 

Celery,  etc.  Also  40  varieties  Strawberry  plants. 
Catalogue  free.  S.  C.  ATHERTON,  Greenwood.  Delaware 


^trawhorru  Plants — mu  VARIETIES— Dunlop,  $2.00 : 
Oil  Qnucl  I  J  rlallio  Warfield,  Brandywine,  $2.25: 
Gandy,  $2.50  ;  Poeomoke,  $3.00  per  1000.  Early  ami 
late  seed  potatoes.  Asparagus  roots.  All  as  good  as 
grow.  Catalogue  free.  J.  G.  PRESTAGE.  Allegan,  Mich. 

FUR  LINED  OVERCOATS 

Manufacturer's  Samples;  Gentlemen’s  black  broadcloth 
Overcoats  lined  throughout  with  Australian  Mink  ; 
large  Persian  Lamb  Collars.  Sizes  30  to  48,  $30  each. 
These  coats  have  never  been  worn.  Similar  garments 
not  used  as  samples,  retail  at  $75.  Also  few  large 
size  Fur  Robes,  plush  lined,  $15  each.  All  guaran¬ 
teed  new.  Sent  by  express  with  privilege  of  examin¬ 
ation  before  paying.  Remit  only  express  charges. 

K.  HOItKUTS,  Room  24,  160  Wrat  119th  Street.  New  York 


SPRAY  TOWER 


That  holds  extension  rod. 
Reaches  highest  branches. 
No  climbing.  Operate  from  wagon  bed.  Free 
Cat.  F.  G.  HAYES,  231  Onio  St.,  Sharon,  Pa. 


READY  FiORMAILING 

My  new  illustrated  STRAWBERRY  PLANT  CATALOG,  de¬ 
scribing  the  new  and  standard  varieties.  Large, 
healthy,  heavy-rooted  plants,  true  to  name,  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Send  at  once  for  catalog  ;  it's  free 

TV.  S.  TODD,  -  -  Greenwood,  Del. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


On  wortll  and  up.  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 

Blackberry,  Bush  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  and  Garden  Hoots. 
Kxtra  heavy  rooted,  high  grade  stock.  No  better 
plants  can  be  grown.  Everything  fully  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free. 

A,  C.  WESTON  &CO„  Bridgman.  Michigan 


1 

Mk  Rfg-  Swedish  Select  and  Imp.  American.  Two  1 

JH  BB  O  M  hmvi.’Bt  vicldmi  from  acore  vanetica  G-ated,  B 

H  B  also  Alfalfa.  Clover,  Timothy,  Barley,  Millet.  B 

■  orrn  PftDftl  Potatoes  and  GARDEN  SEEDS.  High  B 

SB  Bp  uLLU  him  ft  quality,  low  price.  Sample*  and  Catalog  Free.  B 

sjf  THEO.  BURT  aTsONS,  Melrose,  Ohio/  1  | 

- 

TREES,  PLANTSand  VINES. 

Beat  Money  Value..  Catalog  free. 

SPRING  HILL  NUBSEHIKS. 

Box  48  Tippecanoe  Ci.jr,  Ohio 

LIME-SULPHUR  HYDROMETER  ive  Fruit-Growers 

i  By  Mall  With  Tm*  ( 


CARBONDAlFiNSTRUMENT  CO.,  CarbondaJe,  P*. 


Fruit  GnowerxFavorrtePruniii&Saw 


Enables  you  to  save  time  by  pruning:  from  the  ground  (no* 
climbing).  Shapes  trees  better  and  does  the  work  sASily, 
quickly  and  well.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send 
your  order  to  us.  Ws  pay  ..  ... 

express  chargss.  deques? 


Fruit  Growers  Saw  Co.,  20  Main  St„  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


DU  HEDGED  STBAWBKHKY  PLANTS— We 

■  have  selected  nine  varieties  out  of  a  hundred  and 
have  selected  nine  of  the  very  best,  the  ones  that 
are  wortll  setting  and  worth  taking  care  of.  If  you 
wish  the  best  of  everything  in  the  vegetable  plant 
line  and  also  seed,  gut  our  1913  catalogue,  now  ready. 
Our  Tomato  Seed  are  front  the  very  best  New  Stone 
tomatoes  and  will  please  any  ono  wishing  good 
seed.  ROMANCE  SEED,  PLANT  &  TRUCK 
I  ARMS,  Caleb  Boggs  &  Soil,  Choswold,  Delaware. 


FRUIT  berry  bushes,  roses 

TRPFQ  of  a11  fresh  dug,  choice  stock. 

■  lowest  prices.  Send  lor  Catalogue. 

BLOSSOM  NURSERIES,  583  Blossom  Road.  Rochester,  N,  Y 

RIG-FOUR  SEED  POTATOES  FOR  SALE — Yielded  700  bushel 
“  por  ac.ro,  50  per  cent  groater  yiold  than  Green 
Mountain,  year  in  and  year  out.  Price,  por  barrel,  $4- 
per  bushel,  $1.50.  I.  L.  WAKE,  Gardiner,  Me. 

HMTC— Bo"*!',  Green  Mountain.  Wonderful  new  variety. 

Yields  130  bushels  to  acre.  Absolutely  rust¬ 
proof.  Out-yb  lds  Swedish  Select;  live  year  test.  Circular 
free.  (I.  A.  KKAIl,  Head’s  Experiment  Karins,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


fflf  MAPES  MANURES 

Absolutely  Choicest  of  Materials 
Seasoning  and  Best  Methods  of  Manufacture 

AVAILABILITY  WITHOUT  ACIDITY 
NO  ROCK  OR  ACID  PHOSPHATES  USED 


I 


T  is  not  only  the  “  Man  Behind  the  Bag,” 
but  the  men  in  the  bag.  Three  generations 
of  men  to  whom  the  name  of  “  Mapes  ”  has 
been  a  matter  of  deep  personal  pride,  and 
who  have  used  every  honest  and  successive 
endeavor  to  make  the  “Mapes  Manures”  the  best 
possible  for  the  crops  for  which  they  are  intended. 

FOR  THIS  REASON  THE  MAPES 
MANURES  HAVE  NEVER  STOOD  STILL 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  our  competitors 
cannot  make  good  goods.  In  fact,  seme  of  them, 
we  know,  do  make  very  good  goods,  but  we  do 
claim  that  where  a  business  has  been  under  the 
same  management  for  generations  without  a  break, 
with  the  element  of  family  pride  deeply  involved, 
you  can  be  absolutely  certain  that  everything  will 
be  all  right,  with  an  attention  to  details  which  can¬ 
not  be  expected  from  large  corporations  merely 
run  on  an  absolutely  commercial  basis. 

Buy  “Mapes”  and  you  need  never  have  any 
fear  that  you  have  made  a  mistake  by  not  look¬ 
ing  elsewhere.  Send  for  our  Pamphlet. 

The  MAPES  FORMULA  and  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO. 

No.  143  LIBERTY  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Elkhart  Vehicles  and  Harness 

have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  high  quality 
and  our  prices  have  made  them  famous. 

FORTY  YEARS’ 

experience  selling  to  the  consumer  means  success. 

We  ship  for  examination,  guaranteeing  safe 
delivery,  satisfaction  and  to  save  you  money. 

Catalog  shows  all  styles  of  pleasure  vehi¬ 
cles  and  harness,  pony  vehicles  and  har¬ 
ness,  spring  wagons,  delivery  wagons 
and  harness. 

May  we  send  you  large  catalog? 

We  also  make  the  "Pratt”  Automobiles 
Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Company 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


Cold 


Thoroughly  cleanses  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  keeps  it 
healthy.  Relieves  irritation  and  roughness. 

A  perfectly  pure,  safe  cream  for  constant  use — for  children 
or  grown-ups. 

Just  one  of  the  famous  “Vaseline”  preparations,  which 
are  needed  for  the  little  daily  ills  and  accidents  in  every  home. 

If  your  druggist  cannot  supply  you,  unite  direct 

Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Company 
35  State  Street  (“Jat'd0  New  York 


Get  a  big 
“Catch” 
of  Clover 


Thousands  of  f armors  have  not  boon  able  to  got  a  clover 
“catch'  ’  in  tho  last  f  ow  yoars.  Thoy  have  wonderod  why.  Our 
book  tolls  you.  It  is  full  of  $  Cu*li  Money  $  information. 
Tolls  you  how  to  put  in  the  necessary  bacteria  that  your  soil 
lacks  on  acconntof  continual  cropping  and  howthosoil  is  in¬ 
oculated.  This  process  provides  tho  necossary  bacteria  that 
draw  tho  nitrogen  from  tho  air,  that  you  lack,  Send  for  It. 
Send  10c  In  stumps  to  cover  postage  and  handling. 

Why  not  start  a  Moil  enriching  campaign  on  your  farm  ? 


Enrich  Soil 
— Increase 
Your  Crops 


Clovor  wonderfully  onrichos  tho  soil.  Wo  can  help  you  to  got 
a  fine  stand  of  clovor — tell  you  how  to  meet  your  particular  .soil 
conditions.  No  cost  or  obligation  on  your  part.  Wo  spend 
fortunes  to  toll  farmers  about  "Nltrufcln"  inoculation.  Our 
book  "Clovor  aud  How  to  Grow  It"  is  tree  to  you  though  tho 
information  it  contains  is  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  farm¬ 
ers.  Got  tho  big  $  Oiiwh  Money  $  crops.  Mako  your  oat  and 
corn  land  yiold  donblo  crops.  Send  for  thla  new  orljflnul 
book  uow«  Enclose  10  cents  to  cover  postago  aud  haudiing. 


Our  New  Wonderful  Book  Entitled 
“Clover  and  How  to  Grow  It” 


GALLOWAY-BROS. -BOWMAN  COMPANY,  Box  667  H,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
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HOMEMADE  GRAIN  HEADER. 

A  handmade  device  for  heading  kaffir 
corn  or  sorghum  out  of  the  shock.  Sim¬ 
ply  take  the  sickle  bar  and  sickle  off 
your  mower,  equip  it  as  above,  and 
hang  it  over  the  side  of  your  wagon  box 


THE  R.XJ  RAIi  NEW-YORKER 
Jersey  Corn  Cribs  Rat-proof. 

I  have  seen  much  discussion  on  the  rat- 
proof  corncrib  subject.  The  following  is 
the  way  we  build  woven  wire  cribs  in 
Jersey.  Wire  with  %  or  %-inch  mesh 
makes  an  absolutely  rat  and  largo  mouse 
proof  crib.  Put  them  a  short  distance 


HOMEMADE  GRAIN  HEADER. 


with  two  hooks.  The  driver  can  easily 
work  the  handle  if  made  long  enough, 
and  head  kaffir  corn  or  cane  a-  fast  as 
three  men  can  hold  the  fodder  into 
the  sickle  from  the  shock.  a.  o.  w. 

Sarcoxie,  Mo. 


Nitrogen  for  the  Potato  Crop 

F.  E.  M.j  Bakerstown,  Pa. — It  is  custom¬ 
ary  here  to  manure  the  ground  before 
planting  to  potatoes,  but  next  year  I  wish 
to  use  my  manure  on  the  meadows.  My 
potato  ground  for  next  year  will  be  as 
good  as  the  average  potato  ground  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  perhaps  consider¬ 
ably  better  than  the  average.  Our  aver¬ 
age  yield  on  this  ground  is  about  123 
bushels  per  acre.  This  ground  was  planted 
in  potatoes  four  years  ago,  followed  by 
oats,  wheat  and  clover.  The  clover  was 
cut  last  June;  the  second  crop  is  still  on 
the  ground.  It  would  make  a  ton  to  the 
acre.  Do  you  think  the  clover  will  furnish 
enough  nitrogen  without  using  manure  or 
fertilizer  that  contains  nitrogen?  Can  I 
grow  a  good  crop  by  just  using  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid?  If  so,  in  what  form 
should  I  buy  the  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  and  how  much  should  I  use  per  acre? 
This  ground  was  limed  at  the  rate  of  one 
ton  per  acre  before  sowing  to  wheat.  This 
country  is  quite  hilly,  though  most  of  it 
can  be  worked  ;  mostly  clay  and  shale  soil. 
Lots  of  idle  land  around  here ;  much  of  it 
Is  considered  too  poor  to  farm,  though 
lime  or  nitrogen  appears  to  work  wonders. 
There  is  not  anything  that  will  cause  as 
great  a  growth  as  hen  manure. 

Ans. — In  such  rotations  in  the  East¬ 
ern  States  the  tendency  is  more  and 
more  to  use  all  the  manure  on  the  sod, 
either  just  before  the  corn  or  on  the 
last  year  of  grass.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  increase  the  amount  of  organic 
matter  which  would  be  plowed  under 
for  the  corn  crop.  Corn  seems  best 
adapted  to  utilizing  large  quantities  of 
tins  organic  matter,  and  after  the  corn 
crop  the  soil  is  in  better  condition  for 
potatoes.  We  would  use  a  cover  crop 
of  clover  or  rye  in  the  corn  and  plow 
all  under  for  potatoes.  In  the  case  of 
the  clover  soil  we  should  not  depend  on 
its  nitrogen  alone  to  feed  the  potatoes. 
Such  organic  nitrogen  will  not  become 
very  available  until  the  sod  becomes 
warm,  and  in  many  cases  this  will  mean 
a  lack  of  available  nitrogen  during  the 
early  part  of  the  potato’s  growth.  It 
would  be  different  with  late  planting, 
for  in  that  case  the  soil  will  be  warmer, 
but  for  early  potatoes  some  available 
nitrogen  should  be  used.  We  should 
add  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  A  simple  mixture  of 
300  pounds  acid  phosphate  to  100  of 
sulphate  of  potash  will  answer,  but  a 
better  mixture  would  be  made  by  using 
100  pounds  fine  ground  bone  in  place 
of  100  pounds  of  the  acid  phosphate. 
We  should  use  500  pounds  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  per  acre  and  add  75  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda. 


from  other  buildings  and  one  foot  from 
the  ground.  Set  a  double  row  of  punch¬ 
eons,  spaced  four  to  six  feet,  the  length 
of  crib,  and  so  4x6  sills  on  edge  will  meas¬ 
ure  four  feet  between  them.  Use  4x6 
end  sills.  Nail  2x6  crosspieces  every  three 
feet  between  sills,  the  top  even  with  top 
of  sills.  Use  4x4  corner  post  set  plumb 
each  way.  Use  eight-feet  2x4  studding  18 
inches  on  centers,  set  plumb.  Use  4x4  plates 
with  enough  crosspieces  nailed  across  top 
to  keep  crib  from  spreading.  Next  put  on 
rafters.  C.ut  a  board  between  rafters  from 
top  of  plate  to  top  of  rafters,  plumb  over 
outside  edge  of  plate.  Put  a  board  or 
lath  on  rafters  directly  over  this  board ; 
this  closes  tightly  the  space  over  plate 
I  ut  on  any  roof  desired.  We  mostly  use 
a  gable  roof  with  gables  boarded.  The 
end  for  door,  or  front  end,  can  be  studded 
for  door  of  any  size  desired.  Space  two 
studs  in  back  end.  Where  windows  are  to 
be,  cut  a  stud  18  or  20  inches  below  plate, 
according  to  size  of  window  wanted.  Nail 
a  header  over  it  to  the  studs  on  either 
side. 

We  are  now  ready  to  wire,  and  all  wiring 
is  to  be  done  on  the  inside  of  the  crib 
so  the  staples  won't  push  out.  First 
wire  the  sides.  Wire  three  feet  wide  is 
rigut  for  the  sides,  and  wants  to  lap  over 
plate  and  sill,  cutting  out  for  the  cross¬ 
pieces.  Next  wire  the  back  end.  Put  extra 
studs  against  side  wire  on  corner  posts 
to  get  nailing.  This  end  will  take  wire 
four  feet  wide.  Next  wire  front  end 
around  door.  Then  nail  a  piece  of  2x4 
against  front  and  back  sill  to  catch  ends 
of  flooring,  and  a  lath  around  side  sills  to 
give  nailing  for  bottom  wire.  The  bottom 
wire  is  four  feet  wide  and  a  slat  bottom  is 
put  over  it.  For  the  windows,  make  a 
neat  fitting  frame  of  2x4  put  flat  and  cover 
with  wire.  These  can  be  hung  to  drop 
down  or  hooked  in  to  take  out.  Make  the 
door  so  it  is  mouse  tight  and  neat  fitting 

Bear  these  points  in  mind  :  If  wire 

is  put  on  outside  of  studding  it  will  easilv 
push  off.  The  wire  must  be  drawn  ti"ht 
and  stapled  securely.  If  green  oak  timber 
is  used  the  staples  will  go  in  easily  and 
hold  solid.  Use  no  mortices  in  a  crib  The 
water  will  get  in  and  rot  the  timber. 
Where  nailing  is  not  strong  enough  use 
straps  of  iron.  This  style  crib  needs  no 
slats  on  the  sides  and  gives  more  ventila¬ 
tion.  Make  length  of  crib  any  multiple  of 
three  and  then  add  six  inches  to  accom¬ 
modate  wire  at  corners.  If  windows  are 
spacqd  right  the  wire  will  just  fit  under 
them  without  cutting  it.  I  have  often  put 
wire  over  slats  on  old  cribs  and  in  bot¬ 
tom.  and  made  them  tight  iu  this  way 

New  Jersey.  r,.  P.  c# 

A  POTATO  CULTIVATOR  * 


Adjustable 

for  all 
kinds 
of 

work  . 


du sines s  to  work  it 

WMAQE 


Good  for  coni,  beans,  truck  crops, 
•  ,e,tc'  ,  1  adjustments  make  it  cs- 
,,  penally  adapted  for  potatoes.  Togetjust 
thengut  depth  and  throw  at  each  stage  of  the 
growth  and  be  able  to  properly  work  the  crop 
under  all  conditions,  is  your  problem — it  is  our 
business  to  work  it  out  for  you  in 

RIDING 
CULTI¬ 
VATORS 

Steel  frame  machines,  made 
in  many  combina  tion  s  of  ga ngs. 
hoes,  wheels,  etc.  The  hoes  are 
always  shined  in  parallel  lines 
so  that  you  can  get  the  same 
throw  in  all  parts  of  row 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them 
and  write  us  for  new  booklet, 

"Thorough  Cultivation  •• 

Pivot  BATEMAN  M'F’G  CO. 

wheel  Grenloch.  N  J. 

machines  Box  10 

They  nuide. 
tasy. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Advertising  Parcels  Post. — And 
still  they  come ;  although  the  advertise¬ 
ment  has  ceased  to  appear  in  the  paper, 
the  inquiries  and  orders  with  cash  still 
pour  in.  It  is  certainly  a  good  way  to 
get  your  name  before  the  public,  and 
besides  you  have  all  sorts  of  chances 
to  be  agents  for  numerous  articles.  Of 
course  I  would  not  attempt  any  agency 
business,  for  my  borne  duties  call  me 
first,  and  I  haven’t  time  for  anything 
outside  in  that  line.  We  advertised 
strictly  fresh  eggs  (and  I  think  they 
would  be  a  revelation  to  most  city 
folks),  maple  sugar,  maple  cream  and 
hickorynut  fudge;  have  had  double  the 
orders  for  the  last  two  articles  of  any 
of  the  others.  Parcels  post  may  not  lie 
of  any  great  benefit  to  us  just  at  pres¬ 
ent,  but  if  it  continues  it  will  open  up 
a  good  trade  between  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer.  So  let  the  good  work  go  on. 

Ohio.  MRS.  R.  M.  STAFFORD. 


THE  BALDWIN  LAMP 

Projects  a  14-candlo  power  light 
150  feet.  Burns  Aeetyleno  gas. 
Weight,  6  0/..;  height,  3*e  in. 
No  oil,  soot  or  glass.  Absolute¬ 
ly  sale  ami  simple.  Fifty  hours’ 
light  costs  25c.  Ideal  for  night 
fishing,  trapping,  hunting  or 
for  work  about  the  farm  or 
machinery.  Useful  as  well  to 
replace  automobile  tires  in  the 
PRICE  dark.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
58100  supply  you  write  us  direct  and 
ask  for  catalogue  and  free  in¬ 
structive  booklet,  "  Knots  and  How  to  Tie  Them.’’ 

JOHN  SIMMONS  CO. 

150  Leonard  St., _ -  N ew  York  City 


that  high  lifting  into  your 
high-wheeled  farm  wagon. 

I  OOK  UP  that  °ld  running 
gear  with  broken 
wheels  and  pull  it  out  of  the 
weed  patch  from  behind  the 
barn. 

I  ISTFN  to  w,iat  our  free 
LilO  I  Ldl  catalogue  says 

about  low-down  steel  wheels 
for  that  gear.  It  will  make 
the  handiest  wagon  you  ever 
had  on  your  farm. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Box  17,  Huvana,  111. 


Kodak  time  is  . 

All  the  time . 


A  KODAK 

serves  every  need  of 

photography  without 

any  of  the  bother. 

For  amateur  or  expert, 
for  indoor  scenes  or  out; 
for  daylight  or  flashlight 
pnotography;  for  a  picture 
record  of  home  faces  and 
familiar  places;  for  the  story 
of  the  travel — as  art  or  pas¬ 
time,  the  Kodak  way  is  the 
way  to  best  results. 

Kodak  films  are  not  only  more 
convenient  than  cumbersome  glass 
plates— they  yield  better  results — 
and  there’s  no  dark-room  in  the 
Kodak  way  of  picture  making. 

See  your  dealer  or  "write  us  for 
illustrated  catalogue.  Free. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

387  State  Street.  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange." 
Mad©  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INQERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  —  FREE 

Tolls  .11  about  Paint  and  Painting  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
with  S*T»ple  Color  Cards,  Writ.  ma.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  nave  you  monoy. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  8t,  Broiklsn.  M.V. 


SAVE  HALF  THE  LABOR 


in  sawing  wood.-  You  can  do 
tills  and  at  the  same  time, 
cut  more  wood  in  a  given 
time  than  in  any  other  way 
by  using 


THE  IRELAND  WOOD 
ISAWING  MACHINE 

I  Table  is  mounted  on  grooved  rolls,  moves 
easily — cut  of  saw  is  down  int.li  ad  of 
against  the  operator  as  in  old  style  ma¬ 
chines.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appi  t  ciated.  We  also 
manufacture  Drag  Saws,  Saw  and  Shingle  Mills. 
Got  our  print's  on  Canva,  Belting;  they  will  surprise  you. 
Semi  for  prices  ami  full  Informal  on.  “Ask  about  Hoists.  ■ 

Ireland  Machine  8  Foundry  Co., 14  Slate  St. .Norwich, N.Y. 


f!  A  N  V  A  Q— Wagon  Covers,  Stack  Covers.  Duck  at 

0H11Y  HO  low  Prices.  W.  W.  STANLEY. 


Victor,  N.  Y 


Bucks*,  Barrel,  4-Row  Potato  Sprayers, 
Power  Orchard  Rigs,  etc. 

There’s  a  field  sprayer  for  every  need,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  all  experts  the  world’s  best  line. 

THIS  EMPIRE  KING 

leads  everything  of  its  kind.  Throw* 
fine  mist  spray  with  strong  force,  no 
clogging,  strainers  are  brushed  and 
s  kept  clean  and  liquid  is  thoroughly 
'  agitated  automatically. 

Corrosion  is  impossible.  Write  for  di¬ 
rections  and  formula.  Also  catalog  on 
entire  sprayerline.  Wehavethe  sprayer 
to  meet  your  exact  wants.  Address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  mil  SI.,  Elmira,  N.  V. 


CIDER 'PRESSES 

The  Original  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Press 

produces  more  cider  from  less 
apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
BAG  MONEY  MAKER.  Sizes 
10  to  400  barrels  daily.  A1 
cider  evaporators,  apple- 
butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  eto. 

:■)  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO 
137  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  ,,  w 
Or  Room  119  L  39  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y, 


12-Gauge 
Hammer!  ess 
Pump” 
Guns 


repeating  shotgun.  Model  28,  is  a  fine-appearing,  beautifully-  - - 

balanced  gun,  without  any  objectionable  humps  or  bumps;  nc  holes  on  top  for  gas  to  blow  ou£ 
through  or  water  to  get  in;  can’t  freeze  up  with  rain,  snow,  or  sleet;  it’s  solid  steel  breecT* 
(not  a  shell  of  wood)  permits  a  thoroughly  symmetrical  gun  without  sacrificing  strength  or 
safety  ;  rt  is  the  safes!  breech-loading  shotgun  ever  built. 

v-  •  1S  *iara,J»erles3  with  Solid  Steel  Breech  (inside  as  well  as  out) — Solid  Top— Side 
Ejection— Matted  Barrel  (which  costs  $4.00  extra  on  other  guns)— Press  Button  Cartridge 
Release — (to  remove  loaded  cartridges  quickly  from  magazine  without  working  through  action) 
Double  Extractors — Take-Down  Feature — Tri$?$rer  and  Hammer  Safety*  Handles  rapidly; 
guaranteed  in  shooting  ability;  price  standard  Gracia  “A”  gun,  $22.60. 

F  nd  3  stamps  postage  for  big  catalog  describing  No. 

28  A,  B,  C,  D,  T  and  Trap  Special  and  all  other 
2%xr£jrz  repeating  rifles  and  shotguns.  Do  it  nowl  157  Willow  Street,  New  Haven,  Corn* 


7ibe  77Zarf//2  /crearms  Co., 


*J 


Warm  Welcome  for  Feet 

Yes — in  these  arctics  they’re  snug — cozy — comfortable. 
Choose  the  four-buckle  “Drednot”  for  deep  work — the 
one-buckle  “Illinois”  for  light  snow  and  wet.  Pro¬ 
tect  your  pocket  as  well  as  your  feet — buy  long  service. 


LOOK  FOIL 


THE  CROSS 


ARCTICS 


Drednot" 


These  two  are  extra  good 
from  tip  to  top.  They 
are  made  of  tough,  tested 
rubber  with  double 
reinforcements  at  heel 

and  toe,  and  are  fleece  lined  with  outside  of  black  cash- 
merette.  They’re  a  mighty  good  investment  as  thousands 
of  farmers  will  certify.  Ask  for  them  at  your  dealer’s. 
Turn  them  over,  search  for  the  "Cross”  trade  mark.  If  it 
isn’t  there,  it’s  not  a  "Beacon  Falls”.  If  your  dealer 
hasn’t  them,  write  us  his  name  and  ask  for 
free  handsome  booklet  No. 27. 

Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

BEACON  FALLS,  CONN. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  f 


13-3. 


February  1, 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


DOLLAR 

SAVER. 


By  our  new,  shortcut  mail  order  plan  you  buy  theae 
goods  direct, with  all  the  middlemen'i 
profits  cut  out 

Agricultural  Implements  Paints 
Buggies 
Bicycles 

Clothing,  Men’s  A  Boys’ 

Dairy  Supplies 


Engines,  Casoline 
Electric  Light  Plants 
Farm  Machinery 
Fencing  Wire 
Furniture 

Hardware  and  Tools 
Harness 
Haying  Tools 
Mechanics’  Tools 


Pipe  and  Fittings 
Poultry  Supplies 
Pumps,  Water  and 
Spray 

Roofing  Material 
Rugs  and  Carpets 
Sewing  Machines 
Shoes 

Stoves  and  Ranges 
Wagons,  Farm 
Wall  Board 
Washing  Machines 
Wind  Mills 


And  thousands  of  other  Household  and  Farm  articles 

MANUFACTURERS  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

Dept.  21,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SPRAY  BY  POWER 

Two  horsepower  gasoline  spraying  outfits....  S68  00 


Barrel  sprayer .  9.00 

Hand  sprayer .  3  75 


Spray  Hose  Spraying  Materials 
Catalog  Free 


Earn  Money,  Boys! 

There’s  a  nice  chance  to  pick  up  some 
money  among  the  neighbors  with  a 

Rumely  Watts  Corn  Sheller  No.  2 

AND  A 

Rumely  Olds  Engine  4 

You  can  do  your  own  shelling  at 
home  —  save  half  the  cost  of  contract 
shelling  and  do  it  when  it  should  be  done. 
Then  when  work  is  slack — work  for  the 
neighbors. 

The  engine  comes  skid  mounted  or  portable  so 
you  can  take  it  anywhere.  This  sheller  will  be  a 
money  maker  for  you.  Working  with  a  Rumely- 
Olds  Engine  4%-h.p.,  it  will  handle  from  100 
to  I  50  bushels  an  hour. 

Send  for  Sheller  Data¬ 
book  No.  351 ;  Engine  Data¬ 
book  No.  344. 


RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(incorporated) 
Power-Farming  Machinery 
LA  PORTE,  IND.  546 


This  Engine  is  %  Better 
Than  Its  Rating 

More  actual  engine  for  your  money — extra  work¬ 
ing  power — a  reserve  strength  for  extra  loads — 
an  engine  that  does  the  job  and  does  not  get  stuck 
— these  are  some  of  the  features  that  make  our  en¬ 
gines  different  from  the  common  run.  Workman¬ 
ship  and  design,  too,  following  the  most  approved 
practice  for  highest  grade  engine  manufacturing, 
with  many  exclusive  features  added,  dlsti  ngu  ish  the 


JACOBSON  GASOLINE  ENGINES 
HOPPER-COOLED  TYPE 


equal 
■  an 


You  can  depend  upon  getting  fully  one-third 
more  worktng  power  than  in  other  engines  of 
rating.  Simplicity,  too,  and  strength 
engine  the  non-expert  can  run  without 
fear  of  breakdown. 

If  you  want  satisfactory,  depend¬ 
able  power  that 
will  run  dny  in 
and  day  out  at 
lowest  known 
cost, 
write  for 


prices 
and  in- 
rm  a- 


JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  D,  WARREN,  PA. 


“GAME  PROTECTORS.” 

The  articles  which  have  appeared  re¬ 
cently  in  regard  to  the  game  law’s  are  very 
opportune.  They  show  the  utter  absurdity 
of  those  laws.  We  have  in  this  State  of 
New  York  at  the  present  time  125  game 
protectors.  The  chief  game  protector  re¬ 
ceives,  salary  and  expenses,  f}»4,100  per 
year.  The  deputy  chief  game  protector 
receives,  salary  and  expenses,  $3,400  per 
year.  Twelve  division  chief  protectors  re¬ 
ceive  $2,350  each  per  year.  Six  fisheries 
protectors  each  receive  $2,150  per  year,  and 
the  remaining  105  each  receive,  salary  and 
expenses,  $1,500  per  year,  making  it  cost 
the  State  of  New  York  a  total  of  $200,000 
a  year  for  game  protection.  This  is  more 
than  all  the  game  which  has  been  caught 
in  the  State  of  New  York  during  the  past 
year  is  worth  and  besides,  game  is  no 
more  plentiful  than  it  was  before  the  era 
of  game  protection.  This  game  benefits 
nobody  hut  a  few  sports  from  our  large 
towns’  and  cities,  who  run  down  the  farm¬ 
er's  crops,  destroy  his  fences,  leave  his 
gates  open,  etc.  Wild  game  is  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  and  injurious  to  intensive  farm- 
iifg  and  apart  from  any  statute,  proprietors 
of  lands  through  which  non-navigable 
streams  flow,  have  the  exclusive  right  of 
fishing  therein,  and  hunting  the  game  which 
may  be  upon  such  premises. 

These  game  protectors  are  idle  hangers- 
on,  and  place-seekers,  their  appointments 
are  doled  out  as  special  favor  or  patron¬ 
age.  They  are  paid  with  taxes  wrung  from 
the  farmer,  and  their  only  service  is  to 
protect  what  to  him  is  a  nuisance.  Under 
the  law  they  are  not  required  to  devote 
the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  duties  of 
their  office.  They  may  not  devote  a  tenth 
of  their  time  to  that  service,  but  they  draw 
their  pay  just  the  same.  Under  the  guise 
of  the  law  they  can  threaten  men  with 
prosecution  for  supposed  offences,  and  there 
are  probably  lots  of  cases  where  men  have 
settled  rather  than  to  have  public  expos¬ 
ure,  when  the  State  has  never  seen  any 
part  of  the  money.  I  cannot  see  why  so 
much  should  be  expended  to  enforce  the 
fish  and  game  laws,  while  no  similar  ex¬ 
penditures  are  made  to  enforce  so  many 
other  salutary  laws.  The  State  of  New 
York  is  now  groaning  under  debt  and  ex¬ 
cessive  taxation,  and  wdiile  Gov.  Sulzer 
is  casting  about  for  places  in  which  to 
cut  down  unnecessary  expenditures,  I  would 
call  his  respectful  attention  to  the  game 
protectors.  JAJ1ES  FERRIS. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

More  Fool  Game  Laws. 

The  examples  of  the  fool  game  law’s  are 
not  confined  to  any  one  locality  so  far 
as  their  operations  are  concerned.  I  have 
just  learned  of  a  fine  imposed  on  two 
farmers  who  w’ent  into  the  woods  to  cut  a 
bee  tree,  and  who  thoughtlessly  took  their 
guns  along.  The  game  protector  saw  them 
and  asked  them  for  their  hunting  licenses, 
but  as  they  were  not  thinking  of  doing 
any  hunting  they  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  get  their  licenses  at  the  bouse,  and  so 
were  caught  without  them.  They  were 
fined  and  had  to  pay  for  their  lack  of  fore¬ 
thought.  It  so  happens  that  the  same 
officer  that  caused  the  fine  to  be  imposed 
on  these  farmers  was  found  running  an 
automobile  without  a  number.  The  farm¬ 
ers  promptly  made  a  complaint  and  have 
had  the  satisfaction  of  getting  the  man 
fined  for  his  carelessness.  This  makes  an 
even  exchange,  but  it  does  not  heal  up 
the  bad  feelings  that  wore  caused  by  the 
unnecessary  arrest  of  the  farmers,  and  it 
causes  a  lot  of  had  feeling  on  the  other 
hand  for  the  fine  for  running  the  auto.  It 
is  a  bad  job,  and  is  due  to  the  unneces¬ 
sary  over-offioiousness  o-  the  game  pro¬ 
tector.  The  laws  are  bad  enough,  and 
must  be  remedied,  but  a  lot  of  the  trouble 
comes  from  the  foolish  fellows  who  are 
allowed  to  make  the  complaints  where  no 
complaints  ought  to  be  made.  These  game 
protectors  ought  to  be  men  wrho  know 
enough  to  discriminate,  but  it  may  be  as 
well  as  it  is  for  now  we  can  work  to 
have  the  laws  amended. 

Another  case  is  that  of  a  foreign-born 
citizen  w’ho  took  out  a  license  as  provided 
by  law,  but  being  unnaturalized  the  town 
cierk  should  not  have  issued  the  license. 
The  game  protector  got  hold  of  the  facts 
some  way  and  proceeded  to  lie  in  wait  for 
his  man.  lie  found  him  hunting  and  made 
his  complaint,  captured  a  fine  and  put  all 
of  it  that  he  could  in  his  pocket.  We 
never  hear  of  any  of  the  fellows  who  are 
benefited  by  these  strange  laws  getting 
caught.  Perhaps  they  are  not  subject  to 
so  close  surveillance  as  the  farmers  are. 
Probably  they  are  better  informed  of  the 
recent  changes,  and  do  not  afford  so  good 
picking  for  the  game  protector.  It  looks 
that  way  sometimes.  If  the  fellows  who 
call  around  would  put  up  bars  and  fences 
they  let  down  and  would  stop  shooting  our 
cattle  it  would  please  us  much.  H.  H.  L. 


The  Torrens  Land  System. 

Could  you  tell  us  something  about  an 
act  or  law  in  some  States  which  makes  the 
title  to  farm  property  incontestable  after  a 
certain  length  of  time,  and  guaranteed  by 
the  State,  and  which  enables  the  owner  to 
transfer  property  without  cost  of  search  or 
lawyer's  fee  by  simple  transfer  at  the  regis¬ 
ter  of  deeds?  This  would  be  a  large  sav¬ 
ing  when  buying  property  or  obtaining  a 
mortgage  loan.  s. 

Stratham,  N.  H. 

What  you  refer  to  is  the  Torrens  system 
of  title  registration,  under  which  the  State 
guarantees  titles.  Under  this  system  it  is 
not  necessary  to  go  through  the  usual  farce 
of  a  “search.”  We  have  described  this  sev¬ 
eral  times  but  have  an  exhaustive  article 
on  the  subject  coming. 


Breaking  and  Subsoiling  Plow. 

Do  you  know  of  a  combination  breaking 
and  subsoiling  plow?  I  have  the  impres¬ 
sion  1  read  of  such  an  implement  in  Thu 
It.  N.-Y.,  drawn  by  three  horses  and  per¬ 
forming  at  one  operation  the  work  usually 
done  in  two.  The  implement  I  have  in 
mind  is  a  regular  plow  with  a  sub-soiling 
attachment,  which  may  be  detached.  The 
dealers  about  here  are  unable  to  find  such 
an  implement  listed  in  their  catalogues. 

Eatontown,  N.  J.  p.  r. 

We  do  not  know  of  such  a  combination, 
and  should  doubt  its  practical  value.  The 
job  of  subsoiling  is  quite  enough  of  itself 
for  a  full  team.  Does  any  reader  know  of 
this? 


I  consider  this  new  Ino.io  Planet  Jr 


is  altogether  the  best— the  most 
valuable  Horse  Hoe  ever  made. 


Furrows,  covers,  hoes,  cultivates 
and  also  is  provided  with  a  substan¬ 
tial  steel  one-horse  plow  attachment. 

The  vine-turner  attachment  is 
valuable  for  many  crops  at  a  late 
stage — tomatoes,  peas,  potatoes,  etc. 

Being  a  practical  farmer  myself, 
I  know  from  actual  experience  what 
this  tool  will  do,  and  guarantee  it 
over  my  signature. 


It  is  my  latest  result  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  after  forty  years’  experience  as 
a  farmer  and  as  a  manufacturer  of 
labor-saving  farm  and  garden  im¬ 
plements. 

It  is  my  supreme  effort ! 

Not  only  will  it  do  more  work  than 
any  other  Horse  Hoe — but  will  do  it 
better.  It  is  somewhat  lighter  yet 
strongerthan  our  regular  horse-hoes, 
and  is  the  greatest  one-horse  com¬ 
bination  tool  ever  offered.  Finishes 
rows  up  to  3%  feet  apart,  leaving 
the  top  level  or  hilled  as  desired. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  this  new  |no. io|,  and  write 
us  at  once  for  our  special  illustrated  circular  giving  detailed 
information  in  regard  to  this  remarkable  implement;  also  send  for 

Instructive  64 -page  ■,* II  L,'  t,' 
illustrated  catalogue  x  AVl_iA_i 

Nearly  two  million  farmers  and  gardeners  all  over  the  world 
are  today  using  Planet  Jr  tools. 

Write  today  for  this  valuable  data.  You’ll  find  abund¬ 
ant  descriptions  of  good  tools  with  which  to  get  better  crops 
with  less  work.  The  catalogue  describes  and  illustrates  55 
farm  and  garden  tools. 

You  can’t  afford  to  miss  it !  Send  postal  for  it  today ! 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO  Box  12046  Philadelphia 


ALFALFA  FOR  SALE 

Fifty  tons  of  first  and  twenty  tons  of  second  cutting 
of  the  finest  Alfalfa,  baled  and  ready  to  ship.  Just 
what  the  dairyman  must  feed  to  get  best  results. 

$20  per  ton,  F.  O.  B.  McLennan  Farm,  Fayetteville,  N.  V. 


Pencil  Drawing  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Self-instructive  drawing  that  is  worthwhile.  Com¬ 
plete,  with  drawing  paper,  Illustrator’s  pencil  and 
eraser,  30cts.  The  Artcraft  Shop,  Box  56,  Roxbury,  Mass. 


Land  Value  More  Than  Doubled 


WHEN  Mr.  Honeycutt  of  Lee  County,  Illinois, 
bought  a  run  down  400-acre  farm  about  three  years 
ago,  some  of  his  neighbors  thought  he  had  made  a 
bad  bargain. 

After  three  years’  soil  treatment  by  scientific  methods,  he  raised 
more  than  eighty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  on  land  that  produced  less 
than  thirty  bushels  the  first  year  he  farmed  it. 

At  forty  cents  -a  bushel,  that  figures  about  $42.00  an  acre,  not  less 
than  $14.00  of  which  is  clear  profit,  representing  7  per  cent  on  a  valua¬ 
tion  of  $200  an  acre.  Mr.  Honeycutt  paid  less  than  half  that  price  for 
his  land,  which  is  not  by  any  means  the  best  in  the  state.  In  all 
probability  it  is  not  as  good  as  the  land  you  are  farming.  His  success  is 
due  entirely  to  his  up-to-date,  common-sense  methods  of  stock  feeding 
and  soil  fertilizing.  You  can  do  as  well  or  better  than  he  has  done, 
when  you  begin  to  supply  your  soil  with  the  kind  and  Quantity  of 
fertilizer  it  needs,  and  spread  manure  evenly  with  an 

I H  C  Manure  Spreader 


I  H  C  Manure  Spreaders  are  made  in  various  styles  and  sizes  to 
meet  any  and  all  conditions.  There  are  low  machines  and  high;  steel 
frames,  and  wood;  wide,  medium  and  narrow  machines,  all  of  guaran¬ 
teed  capacity;  return  and  endless  aprons;  in  short,  a  spreader  built  to 
meet  your  conditions  and  made  to  spread  manure,  straw,  lime,  or 
ashes  as  required. 

I  H  C  Spreaders  will  spread  manure  evenly  on  the  level,  going  up 
hill,  or  down.  The  wheel  rims  are  wide  and  are  equipped  with 
Z-shaped  lugs,  which  provide  ample  tractive  power  without  jarring 
the  machines  excessively.  The  apron  moves  on  large  rollers.  The 
beater  drive  is  positive,  but  the  chain  wears  only  one  side. 
The  I  H  C  dealer  will  show  you  the  most  effective  machine  for 
your  work.  Ask  to  see  an  I  H  C  manure  spreader.  You  caa 
get  catalogues  from  him,  or,  if  you  prefer,  write 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 
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A  FRUIT  CELLAR  IN  SWITZERLAND, 

A’isiting1  my  home  town  in  Switzerland  on 
my  trip  abroad  recently,  I  was  told  of  a 
fruit  farmer  who  owned  and  conducted  a 
fruit  farm  four  miles  west  of  my  home 
village.  I  was  urged  to  go  and  see  him 
for  several  reasons,  first  because  he  had 
lived  in  America  20  years  (though  he  was 
a  native  born  and  raised  where  his  fruit 
farm  is  located),  second  because  he  was 
known  to  be  a  “crank” — in  fact  his  son 
had  him  before  a  probate  court  attempting 
to  have  him  adjudged  insane.  The  judge 
after  a  fair  trial  remarked  that  it  was  to 
be  regretted  and  to  be  considered  a  loss, 
that  there  were  not  at  least  a  few  more 
insane  men  in  Switzerland  afflicted  with 
the  same  form  of  lunacy  as  this  man.  Of 
course,  hearing  all  this,  it  was  only  natural 
that  I  wanted  to  see  this  lunatic  and  his 
fruit  farm,  especially  when  I  was  told 
that  he  was  perfectly  harmless. 

An  electric  railway  ran  in  front  of  this 
farm,  “Fruit  Farm  Oberweisen,  Christian 
Stamm,  Owner,”  was  the  sign  I  read  when 
1  alighted  from  the  car.  A  beautiful  house 
enclosed  with  a  beautiful  iron  fence  painted 
green,  a  large  gate,  with  a  sign,  “Beware 
of  the  dogs”  immediately  attracted  my 
attention.  To  be  candid  I  was  a  little  tim¬ 
id  entering  the  gate ;  you  know  when  you 
are  first  told  that,  to  put  it  mildly,  a 
crank  lives  there,  and  you  see  a  warning, 
“Beware  of  the  dogs,”  it  is  only  prudent 
to  go  slow.  Fumbling  a  little  with  the  catch 
of  the  gate,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
owner,  who  happened  to  be  at  the  house. 
He  came  out,  and  with  a  dark  frown  on 
his  countenance  asked  what  my  errand  was 
in  his  Swiss-German  dialect.  I  started  to 
tell  him  in  good  American  English,  intro¬ 
ducing  myself  as  a  native  of  his  neighbor¬ 
ing  village,  but  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  on  a  visit  “home.”  You  should 
have  seen  that  dark  cloud  disappear  and 
a  smile  that  lit  up  his  whole  countenance 
spread  all  over  him ;  that  language  that  he 
bad  learned  in  America  and  dearly  loved 
did  it  all.  He  handed  over  to  me,  as  it 
were,  the  keys  of  the  whole  place  in  trying 
to  make  me  welcome.  Now  before  telling 
you  about  the  fruit  farm  and  cellar  a  word 
about  the  man  himself  is  appropriate.  Mr. 
Christian  Stamm  was  born  in  Oberweisen, 
Switzerland ;  when  20  years  old  he  emi¬ 
grated  to  the  United  States  and  settled  near 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  He  remained  in  the  same 
State  20  years  in  different  localities, 
learned  a  good  deal  about  growing  fruit, 
but  that  disease,  known  as  homesickness 
which  natives  of  Switzerland  suffer  from, 
it  is  said,  more  acutely  than  people  of 
other  nationalities  suffer,  attacked  him,  and 
he  went  back  home,  only  to  find  that  after 
a  residence  of  20  years  in  the  United 
States,  Switzerland  was  no  longer  the  land 
he  thought  it  was,  and  left  again.  This 
time,  however,  he  went  to  Egypt,  and  re¬ 
mained  18  years,  learning  more  and  in  a 
different  way  about  fruit  growing.  Again 
he  went  back  to  dear  old  Switzerland  this 
time  to  stay. 

His  farm  consists  of  about  20  acres  of 
laud,  12  acres  level  land  on  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  the  other  eight  acres  the  south 
side  of  the  mountain  itself.  This  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  vineyard  about  two-thirds  the 
way  up ;  the  top  is  crowned  with  a  growth 
of  pine  and  fir.  The  12  acres  are  set  out 
to  apples  and  pears,  and  are  now  in  bearing 
stage;  the  ground  is  as  thoroughly  tilled 
as  my  own  or  any  other  onion  patch  ;  you 
could  go  over  the  whole  orchard  and  not 
find  enough  weeds  to  fi  1 1  your  vest  pocket. 
He  keeps  the  ground  constantly  stirred, 
this  he  claims  he  learned  in  Egypt.  It 
is  possible  that  our  orchardists  did  not 
practice  as  they  do  now  this  method  of 
culture  when  he  worked  in  New  York  State. 
Another  thing  of  note  ijbout  this  fruit  farm 
is  the  250  starling  houses  scattered  all 
over  the  farm  ;  each  house  is  built  for  four 
families.  He  got  acquainted  with  the  hab¬ 
its  of  this  bira  in  Egypt,  its  native  place ; 
he  claims  he  nas  never  yet  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  spray,  as  the  birds  have  kept  his 
orchard  free  from  all  insect  pests.  The 
houses  are  of  sheet  steel  painted  red  on 
iron  posts  about  eight  feet  above  ground. 
The  fruit  cellar,  however,  is  the  attraction 
that  brings  students  from  all  over  Europe 
to  see  it.  It  has  a  continent-wide  fame, 
and  yet  everything  seems  simple  enough. 
A  brewery  some  years  ago  had  blasted  a 
cave  into  this  mountain,  something  like  the 
many  railroad  tunnels  that  are  piercing  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland.  This  tunnel, 
about  14  feet  wide,  12  feet  high,  starts 
from  the  north  side  and  runs  into  it,  to  the 
east  between  300  and  400  feet.  Here  they 
struck  a  stream  of  water  bubbling  out  of  a 
crevice  that  is  simply  ice  cold.  Instead  of 
going  further  east  they  went  100  feet  south 
and  200  feet  north,  forming  a  cave  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  T.  For  some  reason  or 
other  the  brewery  project  failed,  the  firm 
went  into  bankruptcy  (for  this  the  Hope 
Farm  man  isn’t  a  bit  sorry),  and  Mr. 
Stamm  bought  the  cave.  He  immediately 
had  the  walls  plastered  with  cement  mor¬ 
tar,  cut  a  channel  both  north  and  south 
so  that  that  cold  water  runs  first  south, 
then  north,  and  finally  leaves  the  cellar  at 
the  entrance  of  the  cave.  Another  move 
lie  made  is  by  drilling  an  air  shaft  up 
through  the  top  of  the  mountain ;  under  it 
he  has  an  electric  motor  and  is  enabled  to 
pump  fresh  cool  mountain  air  into  every 
corner  of  this  cave.  At  the  entrance  to 
this  cave  is  a  large  packing  room  where 
fruit  is  prepared  and  sorted  for  storage. 

\r  tl  o°k  with  car  goes  all  over  the  cave. 
Mr.  Stamm  showed  me  some  apples  in  a 
•  rate  that  had  been  in  the  cave  nearly  21/. 
years;  they  were  sound,  solid  and  hard,  lie 
said ;  “i  have  the  fruit  merchant  foul ; 
if  he  wants  my  fruit  he  can  have  it  at 
my  own  price ;  if  he  does  not  want  it  I 
leave  the  fruit  here  until  he  will  want  it.” 

.  There  is  never  any  ice  used;  Mr.  Stamm 
is  enabled  to  keep  up  a  temperature  of 
seven  degrees  Celsius  (about  44  degrees 
halirenheit),  by  the  use  of  the  air  from  the 
top  of  the  mountain  and  the  cold  water 
from  the  spring.  Next  the  moisture  con¬ 


tent  of  the  cave  is  90  degrees  hygrometer  ; 
this  he  said  by  a  number  of  years’  experi¬ 
ence  he  found  correct.  He  said  if  the  cave 
is  drier  than  the  above  the  fruit  wilts, 
while  on  the  other  hand  if  it  is  moister 
it  will  rot.  This  he  said  was  much  more 
essential  than  keeping  the  fruit  cold. 
In  the  cave  is  no  wood  of  any  kind ; 
shelves  are  all  of  tile.  The  only  wood  that 
enters  the  cave  is  the  box  in  which  the 
fruit  is  packed.  Every  Fall  before  putting 
in  the  fruit  he  burns  about  two  tons  of 
sulphur  and  leaves  the  fumes  for  about  a 
month  before  aerating.  The  cave  is  lit  up 
with  electric  light,  which  he  obtains  from 
the  street  railway  company. 

After  investigating  thoroughly  I  said : 
“Mr.  Stamm,  tell  me ;  have  I  got  the  the¬ 
ory  correct?  It  is  not  essential  in  order 
to  keep  the  fruit  to  have  a  cave  under  a 
Swiss  mountain,  any  cellar  or  storage  room 
in  which  you  can  maintain  seven  degrees 
Celsius  above  0  and  90  degrees  hygrometer 
moisture  content  will  keep  the  fruit?” 
He  said,  “You  have  got  it  in  a  nutshell 
like  only  an  American  can  get  it.” 

One  more  word  about  those  dogs.  In 
the  sitting  room  was  Mrs.  Stamm  and  a 
large  St.  Bernard  dog;  when  we  started 
for  the  cave  Mr.  Stamm  asked  in  such  a 
kind  gentle  voice :  “Are  you  going  along, 
Marie?”  but  Mrs.  Stamm  never  answered, 
to  my  surprise,  but  the  dog  whose  name 
proved  to  be  Marie,  jumped  up  immediately 
and  was  very  anxious  to  go  along.  After 
seeing  those  immense  dogs,  both  male  and 
female,  that  sign  on  the  gate,  “Beware  of 
the  dog,”  was  self-explanatory  to  me. 

Ohio.  J.  H.  BOLLINGER. 


Storing  Salsify  and  Parsnips. 

Will  you  give  method  of  storing  a  small 
quantity  of  salsify  and  parsnips  for  family 
use  in  house  vegetable  cellar?  About  No¬ 
vember  1  I  stored  them  in  a  barrel,  putting 
in  a  layer  of  roots  and  sand  alternately. 
Now  the  salsify  seems  to  be  growing.  The 
cellar  is  quite  removed  from  furnace  room  ; 
cistern  is  in  same  room  and  there  is  an 
outside  window  ;  gravel  floor  is  inclined  to 
be  damp.  j.  G.  g. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Root  crops  of  all  kinds  require  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  40-45  degrees  for  successful  and 
satisfactory  Winter  storage.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  of  salsify  and  parsnips.  Both 
are  very  hardy  and  when  left  standing  in 
the  ground  where  grown  will  withstand  our 
coldest  Winters  without  injury.  Being  so 
very  hardy  they  will  begin  top  growth  in 
any  quarters_ where  the  temperature  ranges 
from  45  to  50  degrees,  especially  if  stored 
in  earth  or  sand  or  placed  on  a  damp 
floor.  The  outside  pit  is  much  better 
suited  for  the  storage  of  these  crops.  The 
pit  is  dug  out  about  three  feet  deep,  and 
when  only  small  lots  are  to  be  stored  need 
not  be  over  three  feet  wide,  and  can  be 
made  of  any  required  length.  When  two 
kinds  of  roots  only  are  to  be  stored  and 
only  in  quantity  sufficient  for  the  use  of 
an  averaged  size  family,  a  pit  six  feet  long 
by  three  feet  wide  by  three  feet  deep  will 
be  large  enough.  It  will  be  best  to  make 
a  two-compartment  pit ;  this  can  be  done 
by  leaving  a  wall  of  earth  six  inches  thick 
standing  in  the  center  and  crossways  of 
the  pit.  The  salsify  can  then  be  stored 
in  one  side  and  the  parsnips  in  the  other 
side.  Pack  the  roots  in  up  to  within  two 
or  three  inches  of  the  ground  level,  cover 
the  roots  with  soil  up  to  the  level  of  the 
ground,  then  cover  the  pit  with  straw  or 
leaves  to  a  depth  of  15  to  18  inches,  over 
which  erect  an  A-shapcd  frame  covered 
with  tar  paper,  securely  battened  down. 
This  will  keep  out  snow  and  rain,  and 
make  access  to  the  pit  easy  at  anytime  of 
Winter.  If  straw  or  leaves  are  not  avail¬ 
able  for  covering  the  roots,  then  they  must 
be  protected  with  earth.  This  should  be 
about  two  feet  deep  and  rounded  so  as  to 
throw  the  water  off.  This  way  of  keeping 
root  crops  of  all  kinds,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  potatoes,  is  much  better  than  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  a  cellar  or  root  house,  as  they 
will  keep  fresher,  retaining  their  natural 
flavor  longer  and  less  of  them  will  be  lost 
by  growth  and  decay,  than  when  exposed 
to  the  air  and  changeable  temperature  of  a 
cellar.  k.  ' 


Save  Money  on 
Berry  Boxes  and 
Baskets 


Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Packages 
and  Growers*  Supplies  of  all  kinds, 
Writo  for  free  money -saving  catalogue 
and  price-list, 

Largest  Factory 'of  its  Kind  in  the  Country 


MEW  ALBANY  BOX  AND  BASKET  CO.,Box  111,  New  Albany. lad. 


GREAT  CROP  RESULTS 

"  Personally  I  believe  your  High  Grade  Potato 
has  NO  equal  ;  half  a  ton  to  the  acre  lias  given  me 
more  potatoes  and  better  stock  than  three-fourths 
ton  of  same  analysis  of  any  other  make  used,”  said 
of  Martin’s  bv  an  expert  New  )  ork  Potato  Grower. 
(Name  furnished  on  application.)  Martin  Fertili¬ 
zers  lead  in  Crop  Production  and  Soil  Enrichment. 
Manufactured  chiefly  of  materials  from  our  own 
slaughterhouses  and  stockyards.  Quality  and  me¬ 
chanical  condition  guaranteed.  Responsible  agents 
wanted.  I).  It.  MARTIN  CO.,  706  Penn 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


(Sold  •with  or  without  elevator) 

For  Every  Variety  ot  Work 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING 

Ten  Sizes — 2  to  25  horse-power. 

KrpCIT  Booklet  on  “Values  of 
"  Feeds  and  Manures. ** 

P.  R.  Bowslter  Co.  South  Bend, 3nd. 

No  Burrs  to  Get  Dull 

"  JWRMEBBElMOne  set  of  “Bull  Dog” 
rollers  grinds  5,000  bu.  cob— wet,  dry  or 
oily.  Can’t  clog— force  feed 
throughout. 

Grinding1  Bull  Do?f 

“Try  It  TenDays  Free 

i  No  risk — not  a  cent  down.  If  it  doesn’t, 
i grind  faster,  finer,  cheaper  than  any* 
pother  mill  you  ever  saw— back  at  our  • 

^expense.  Writo  for  details,  stating 
I.  P.  of  engine.  Letz  M»g.  Co. 

J!04  East  Road,  Crown 
Point,  bid. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


EVERY  FARMER 

NeedsThisBook 


ASK 
FOR  IT 
AT  ONCE 


IT  will  be  sent,  on  request,  to  any 
farmer  who  states  the  size  and 
location  of  his  farm,  and  about 
how  many  acres  on  it  need  stumping, 
boulder  blasting,  drainage,  ditching, 
breaking  up  hardpan  or  tree  planting. 

Send  a  postal  TODAY  for  this 
FARMERS’  HANDBOOK  No  .30. 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


POULTRY  FENCE 

OOlCcnts  a  rod  for  48-1  nch  fence. 
UU2  Fewer  posts  andno  base  board 
or  top  ral  1  required.  Buy  from  tho 
factory  direct.  Other  styles  of 
Poultry,  Farm  and  Lawn  Fencing. 
Large  CatalogFree.  Write  today 
Box230  Kitselman  Bros,  Mancie,  Ind. 


Heaviest  Fence  Made 
Heaviest  Galvanizing 

We  make  160  styles.  Horse 
cattle,  sheep,  hog,  and  bull 
proof  fences  made  of  No.  9 
double  galvanized  wires 
and  absolutely  rust  proof 
Bargain  Prices:  t 

13  cents  per  Rod  Up 
Poultry  and  Rabbit  Proof 
Fences,  Lawn  Fences  and 
Gates.  Send  for  Catalog 
and  Free  sample  for  test. 
The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dept,  59  Cleveland,  Ohio 


SMkVLt  tRtt 


Buyers 
ANSWER 

This  Little  “Ad 


The 
Forkner 


Light 


Draft 
Harrow 


Hangs  low  and  has 
great  extension— you 
work  right  up  to  trees  without  dis¬ 
turbing  boughs  or  fruit.  With  it  you 
can  cultivate  20  to  30  acres  a  day 
with  one  team.  Low-priced,  but  built 
for  long,  hard  service. 

THIS  BOOK  FREE 

Modem  Orchard  Tillage,  written 
by  a  practical  orchardist,  chock- 


Buy  It 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  MILL 

Why  should  you  pay  agents’  or  dealers’ 
profits  on  your  roofing?  We  will  sell  it  to 
you  right  from  our  factory,  and  yon  can 
keep  the  middleman’s  profit  right  in 
your  own  pocket. 

At  the  same  time,  under  our  guaran¬ 
tee  you  are  sure  of  getting  absolutely  the 
highest  quality  of  Galvanized  Steel  Roof¬ 
ing.  Nothing  leaves  our  works  which  we 
cannot  warrant  to  be  equal  to  our  sam¬ 
ples  and  exactly  as  represented. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

and  guarantee  gate  delivery.  Don't  bay  roofing  until 
you  investigate  our  proposition. 

Let  us  show  you  why  it  is  to  your  advantage  to  deal 
!  with  us.  Send  today  for  free  samples  of  Galvanized 
Steel,  complete  roofing  book  and  “freight  prepaid”prices. 

The  Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Manufactnring  Company 
25  Ann  St.,  Niles,  Ohio 


Get 

Your 


IWAN  HOLE  AUGER 


at  least  two  inches  larger 
than  your  posts.  You  need 
this  much  room  to  tamp  it  solidly 
at  the  bottom.  A  six-inch  post  in  a 
six-inch  hole  cannot  be  set  solidly 
because  you  cannot  tamp  it  at  the 
bottom  and  tamping  at  the  top  alone 
Is  useless. 


Xwan  Post  Hole  Augers 


Special 
price  to 
intro* 
duce 
if  not 
sold  by 
your 
dealer 


are  furnished  in  sizes  from  3  to 
16  inches  in  diameter,  and  sold  by 
nearly  all  hardware  and  imple¬ 
ment  dealers.  Don’t  accept  an 
imitation  if  you  want  an  auger 
for  long  service,  quick  boring  and 
easy  work.  A  million  farmers  already  us* 
them.  Our  “Easy  Digging”  book  let  and  catalog 
free.  'Write  for  it  now  while  our  address 
is  before  you. 

IWAN  BROS.,  Box  E,  South  Bend,  lad. 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MAD! 

FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

26-inch  Hog  Fence, _ 14c.  ^ 

41-inch  Farm  Fence, _ 21c. 

48-inch  Poultry  Fence. -22>6c. 

_ _ ,  _ _ _  w  „  80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.55 

Aifany  styles  and  heights.  Our  large  Free  Catalog 
r  contains  fence  Information  you  should  have. 

{WILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  263  Winchester,  Ind. 


^  ^  d  i  If. . . 

Sea''’ Ocing  pr^CjOUr 

One  cent  saves  you  many  dollars,  ffiew  £/v»p! 

Send  postal  for  Empire  Fence  Book,  jrf ^  ^^npu‘’rfplfd^ir«ctlr^, 

now  compare  quality  and  prices,  then  - - SuSPpns.f-  to  cbo^7; freight! 

buy  where  you  get  best  offer.  We  guarantee 

Biggest  Savings  on  Highest  Quality  Fence  Direct  From^^<c4^ 
Factory,  Freight  Prepaid.  23  Styles  to  Select  From 

All  Big  No.  9  Wires,  rust  proof,  pig  tight,  stock  strong.  Open  Hearth  steel,  heavilv 
galvanized.  Don  t  buy  a  rod  of  fence  till  you  get  our  prices.  Write  now  Postal  will  do. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  COMPANY,  23  E.  Maunee  Street,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


You  will  save  money  and 
get  the  strongcst.mostattrac- 
tive  wire  fence  ever  bun 
when  you  buy  Reoubiic  Lawn 
Fence,  besides  adding  to  the 
value  of  your  home. 

Extra  heavy  weight,  thor¬ 
oughly  galvanized  wire, close, 
.veil  spacing  of  pickets  and 
cables.  Bell-adjustment  to  un¬ 
even  ground,  and  sag-proof 
construction,  arc  distinctive 
features  ot  superiority. 

Made  in  many  styles. 
Easily  put  up — wood  or  iron 
posts. 


LAWN  FENCES 


REPUBLIC 
HERCULES 
FARM  GATES 

have  no  equal  for 
quality  and  price. 

Heavy,  high-carbon  tubular 
steel  frames  free  from  holes. 
Automatic,  stock  proof  lock' 
adjustable  raise  bar. 

Ueavy  rust-proof  fabric. 
Big  catalog  and  information 
FREE.  Write  today. 

Republic  Fenced  Gale  6o., 

34  Republic  Street, 
North  Chicago,  Ill. 
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February  1, 


PREPARING  FOR  SWEET  POTATOES. 

U'.  F.,  Collinon,  Pa. — I  have  about  four 
acres  of  upland ;  soil  is  fine  sand,  subsoil 
stiff  sandy  clay,  that  i  wish  to  plant  to 
sweet  potatoes,  cabbage  and  tomatoes  in  the 
Spring.  Before  1  took  possession  of  this 
it  had  been  badly  neglected.  I  sowed  to 
clover  and  Timothy,  got  a  fine  stand  of 
both.  I  used  it  for  pasture  in  Summer  and 
for  feed  lot  in  Winter  when  the  ground  was 
frozen,  for  four  years.  Then  1  plowed  it  in 
April,  1911,  and  planted  to  musk  melons, 
sweet  potatoes  and  tomatoes.  The  musk- 
melons  and  tomatoes  were  good :  sweet 
potatoes  about  one-half  crop.  Bast  season, 
1912.  I  planted  same  to  tomatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  Lima  beans  and  a  small  patch 
of  melons;  sweet  potatoes  and  Lima  beans 
were  line,  .melons  and  tomatoes  did  not  pay 
expenses.  The  blight  ruined  the  melons 
and  the  tomatoes  made  scarcely  any  vine 
and  they  did  not  set  well.  I  sowed  this 
to  rye  last  Fall.  1  put  in  my  spare  time 
hauling  manure  and  I  am  spreading  it 
on  the  rye.  I  want  to  get  it  covered  by 
Spring.  I  have  10  or  12  tons  of  clover 
hullings  that  1  wish  to  use  on  the  same 
plot  of  ground  with  the  manure.  Will  it 
pay  me  to  scatter  it  on  the  rye  now  or 
wait  until  Spring?  I  have  two  horses  and 
three  cows  and  put  all  the  manure  on  this 
plot  of  ground.  Will  Trucker.  Jr.,  or  some 
one  that  lias  had  experience  answer  this? 

Ans. — Your  story  of  that  four-acre 
field  and  its  crops  is  interesting  and 
corresponds  very  closely  with  our  own 
experience,  especially  in  regard  to  sweet 
potatoes.  Sweet  potatoes  seldom  pro¬ 
duce  a  full  crop  when  planted  after  a 
heavy  sod.  Usually  there  is  a  full 
growth  of  vines,  but  a  very  light  set  of 
stringy,  rooty  tubers.  However,  if  a 
crop  of  melons  or  corn  is  grown  after 
the  sod,  then  followed  the  second  sea¬ 
son  by  sweets,  the  results  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  and  your  experience  follows  right 
along  this  line.  For  melons  a  sod,  and 
especially  a  clover  sod,  gives  excellent 
results.  The  vines  hold  on  longer  and 
arc  more  resistant  to  attacks  of  melon 
blight.  Tomatoes  also  do  fairly  well 
following  a  sod,  hut  with  this  crop  we 
prefer  a  good  cover  crop  of  rye  or 
Crimson  clover  to  a  long-standing  sod. 
The  cover  crop  leaves  the  soil  in  a  more 
workable  condition,  and  the  yield  is  usu¬ 
ally  better  than  after  a  heavy  sod.  I 
cannot  account  altogether  for  the  lack 
of  vines  and  small  set  of  tomatoes  in 
1912,  but  a  number  of  conditions  might 
have  been  responsible  for  the  failure. 

In  regard  to  this  year’s  crops,  I  hesi¬ 
tate  to  advise,  for  conditions  are  so 
unlike  in  various  parts  of  our  great 


country,  but  I  will  tell  just  how  we 
would  expect  different  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment  to  work  out  here  with  us  under 
average  conditions.  That  field  is  now 
covered  with  a  growing  crop  of  rye,  and 
from  what  you  say  I  assume  no  manure 
was  used  in  1912.  You  wish  to  plant 
cabbage,  tomatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  on 
this  in  1913  and  at  the  present  time  you 
are  giving  it  a  good  dressing  of  manure, 
and  have  10  or  12  tons  of  clover  hull¬ 
ings  that  you  wish  to  apply  for  this 
year’s  crops.  For  cabbage  and  tomatoes 
you  are  doing  just  as  we  would  do.  It 
is  hard  to  get  too  much  organic  matter 
in  the  soil  for  cabbage,  and  when  ma¬ 
nuring  that  crop  the  pocketbook  usually 
governs  the  quantity  of  manure  applied. 
But  for  tomatoes  it  is  possible  to  get 
too  much  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil, 
thus  favoring  a  heavy  vine  growth  at 
the  expense  of  fruit.  I  know  truckers 
in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  who  ap¬ 
ply  30  to  60  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre 
annually,  and  they  cannot  grow  to¬ 
matoes,  potatoes,  melons  or  other  simi¬ 
lar  crops.  We  seldom  apply  more  than 
12  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre  for  to¬ 
matoes,  and  when  manured  annually  six 
to  eight  tons  is  a  sufficient  amount,  pro¬ 
vided  some  additional  humus  is  supplied 
in  the  shape  of  cover  crops,  crop  rem- 
nanfs,  etc.  A  brief  history  of  one  held 
that  we  intend  for  tomatoes  the  coming 
season  may  he  of  some  benefit.  This  is 
a  seven-acre  sandy  field.  In  1908  and 
until  June,  1909,  it  wras  in  sod,  mostly 
clover.  After  the  first  cutting  of  hay 
was  removed  in  1909  it  was  plowed  and 
planted  July  1  to  90-day  corn.  This 
corn  gave  us  an  immense  quantity  of 
fodder  and  a  good  yield  of  nearly  ma¬ 
ture  corn.  In  1910  melons  were  planted 
with  only  a  lktle  manure  in  the  hill,  and 
gave  a  good  crop.  That  Fall  rye  was 
seeded  for  a  cover  crop,  and  eight  or  10 
tons  of  manure  applied,  all  of  which  was 
turned  under  together  in  the  Spring  of 
1911  for  early  tomatoes.  The  tomatoes 
gave  us  a  little  over  5.000  fjj-bushel 
baskets  from  the  seven  acres.  In  early 
September  the  tomato  vines,  together 
with  an  immense  growth  of  crab  grass, 
were  turned  under,  and  the  field  again 
seeded  to  rye  and  another  application 
of  six  to  eight  tons  of  manure  made. 
Early  tomatoes  were  planted  again  in 
1912.  This  second  crop  was  even  better 
than  before,  and  we  gathered  from  the 


field,  with  two  more  acres  added,  about 
6,500  ^-bushel  baskets  of  marketable 
tomatoes.  Last  September  we  again 
turned  under  another  big  crop  of  vines 
and  crab-grass  and  seeded  it  to  rye'- 
Just  now  we  have  another  light  coat  of 
manure  on  it,  and  intend  to  plant  to¬ 
matoes  again  in  1913.  How  that  crop 
will  he  I  cannot  foretell,  but  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  we  are  getting  just  a 
little  beyond  the  safety  line,  and  may 
have  some  trouble  because  of  so  much 
nitrogenous  material  in  the  ground. 
Aside  from  manuring  as  stated  above 
we  always  use  a  handful  of  tomato  fer¬ 
tilizer,  analyzing  about  4-8-8,  around  the 
plants  to  get  them  started.  But  this 
year  we  intend  to  try  fertilizing  on  at 
least  a  part  of  the  field,  with  a  fertilizer 
containing  a  larger  per  cent,  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  so  as  to  maintain 
a  balance  if  possible  between  the  min¬ 
eral  elements  and  the  large  amount  of 
nitrogen  we  know  we  already  have  in 
the  soil. 

Lest  the  above  account  be  misleading 
will  say  we  do  not  make  a  practice  of 
growing  tomatoes,  or  any  other  crop  for 
that  matter,  year  after  year  on  the  same 
ground ;  we  are  doing  it  now  in  order 
to  change  our  present  crop  rotation.  As 
a  general  practice  such  close  planting 
would  lead  to  all  sorts  of  trouble  from 
blight,  bugs,  etc.  With  a  field  treated 
as  yours  has  been  we  would  he  entirely 
safe  in  putting  on  at  least  12  tons  of 
manure  or  other  refuse  to  the  acre  for 
the  tomato  crop,  and  almost  any  amount 
for  cabbage. 

We  have  had  no  experience  with 
clover  hullings,  hut  if  we  had  them  they 
would  go  on  the  ground  intended  for 
cabbage  and  tomatoes  at  any  convenient 
time,  and  the  entire  field  plowed  early 
in  the  Spring  before  a  large  growth  of 
rye  was  made.  If  possible,  I  would  disk 
the  field  thoroughly  before  plowing  so 
as  to  get  the  manure  mixed  with  the 
soil  and  cut  up  the  rye  so  as  to  avoid 
checking  the  rise  of  soil  moisture  which 
might  result  should  a  heavy  mat  of  rye 
be  turned  under  without  previous  disk¬ 
ing.  The  plot  intended  for  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  would  receive  little  if  any  manure. 
The  rye  cover  crop,  if  it  is  a  good  one, 
will  furnish  a  sufficient  amount  of  vege¬ 
table  matter.  Here  the  best  sweets  are 
usually  produced  on  ground  that  has 
been  previously  well  supplied  with 


vegetable  matter,  either  from  heavy  ap¬ 
plications  of  manure  or  else  from  clover 
sod,  but  which  is  thoroughly  decayed 
and  well  incorporated  with  the  soil  at 
the  time  the  siveets  are  set.  This  year 
we  had  a  plot  of  sweets  that  yielded 
615^-bushel  baskets  to  the  acre.  This 
yield  was  made  on  a  field  that  had  been 
in  asparagus  for  about  15  years,  and 
during  that  time  its  only  fertilization 
was  a  yearly  application  of  six  to  10 
tons  of  manure.  It  had  no  cover  crop 
at  any  time.  No  manure  was  applied 
in  1911.  In  June  of  that  year  the  as¬ 
paragus  was  taken  out  and  90-day  corn 
planted.  In  1912  no  manure  was  applied 
and  only  600  to  800  pounds  of  sweet 
potato  fertilizer  analyzing  about  2-8-10 
was  distributed  in  the  row.  These  two 
years  without  manure  gave  the  manure 
previously  applied  a  chance  to  become 
thoroughly  decayed,  thus  getting  the  soil 
in  just  the  right  shape  for  producing  a 
good  crop  of  sweets.  On  your  field  I 
would  rather  use  a  little  fertilizer  with¬ 
out  any  application  of  manure,  but  if 
fertilizer  is  not  available  a  light  coat  of 
very  fine  manure  might  be  beneficial, 
provided  it  is  well  worked  in  the  soil. 
With  your  field  it  will  he  impossible  to 
furnish -what  we  think  is  nearly  the  ideal 
condition  for  sweets  this  year,  but  that 
would  not  deter  me  from  growing  them. 
I  would  approach  my  ideal  as  near  as 
possible  and  then  go  ahead.  Often  a 
crop  planted  under  adverse  field  condi¬ 
tions  will  with  favorable  growing  con¬ 
ditions  do  better  than  when  planted  with 
conditions  the  reverse.  Thorough  prep¬ 
aration  and  cultivation  of  the  ground 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  bringing  out 
a  good  crop  and  over  those  things  the 
grower  has  full  control. 

South  Jersey.  .  trucker,  jr. 


A  man  who  goes  up  to  Maine  each 
year  for  the  hunting  was  quite  surprised 
this  season  upon  arriving  at  the  village 
hotel  to  find  one  of  the  old  and  best 
known  guides  loafing  about  idle.  “Well, 
Lafe,”  asked  the  visitor,  “don’t  you 
guide  hunting  parties  any  more?’’  “No, 
I  gave  it  up,”  slowly  answered  Lafe. 
“Got  tired  of  being  mistook  for  a  deer.” 
“I  don’t  blame  you.  How  do  you  earn 
your  living  now?”  “Guide  fishing  par¬ 
ties  now.  So  for  nobody  ain’t  mistook 
me  fer  a  fish.” — Harper’s  Magazine. 


We  have  sold  49,000  of  these  buggies  and  every  last  one  of  them  has  given 
absolute  satisfaction.  The  strongest  argument  that  can  be  presented  in  support  of  any 
vehicle  is  that  it  has  proven  absolutely  satisfactory  to  the  users  under  the  most  trying 
conditions  and  severest  tests.  This  is  the  exact  standard  that  all  our  vehicles  live  up  to. 
Our  Triple  Panel  Automobile  Seat  Buggy  is  a  stylish,  comfortable,  easy  running  and 
substantial  vehicle  that  anyone  would  be  proud  to  own  and  ride  in.  In  addition  to 
combining  all  the  latest  features  in  design  and  construction  we  are  offering  this  vehicle 
to  you  at  a  price  that  is  at  least  $35.00  less  than  you  would  have  to  pay 
for  a  similar  buggy  from  your  home  dealer. 


Shipped  at  Once  From  Our  Warehouse 

Near  You 

These  buggies  are  carried  in  13  cities 
throughout  the  country  and  are  shipped  from  the 
city  nearest  you.  This  insures  prompt  service 

and  low  freight  charges.  We  owe  the  enor¬ 
mous  growth  of  our  vehicle  business 
entirely  to  the  fact  that  we  build 

KC"  vehicles  to  last  and  give  absolute 

satisfaction. 

First  we  satisfy  ourselves  that 
5*^  .  Y\  our  vehicles  are  the  best  that 

^  Y\  can  be  built  and  the  genuine  service 

\\  resulting  from  this  standard  makes 
_ _  __  Y\  satisfied  customers. 

$30.95  Top  Buggy 

Our  1913  Vehicle  Cat¬ 
alog  shows  a  Top 
Buggy  for  $30.95,  a 
guaranteed  Run¬ 
about  for  $24.90.  a  Can¬ 
opy  Top  Surrey  for 
$52.80,  a  standard 
Farm  Wagon  for 
$49.60  and  over 
one  hundred 
other  similar 
bargains. 


A 

BOOK 
BRISTLING’ 

WITH 
VEHICLE 
FACTS 
YOU  OUGHT 
TO  KNOW 
SENT  POSTPAID 


Our  Bag  Special  Vehicle 
Catalog  for  1913 

Is  now  ready  for  you,  brim¬ 
ful  of  quality  vehicles  of 
all  styles  at  bargain  prices. 

This  handsome  book  is  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  in  colors  and 
describes  every  vehicle  in  de¬ 
tail.  There  is  nothing  left  to  the 
imagination,  everything  is  plain¬ 
ly  shown  and  clearly  explained. 

You  are  as  safe  in  ordering  from 
it  as  if  the  vehicle  actually  stood 
before  you. 

Write  for  This  1913  Vehicle  Catalog  and  Save  Money 

Fill  in  the  coupon  at  the  corner  of  this  ad  and  mail  it 
today,  or  just  send  a  postal  and  we  will  send  this  Big  Money  Saving  Book 
to  you  absolutely  free  by  return  mail.  Do  not  put  it  off.  The  few 
moments  you  use  now  will  result  in  your  saving  dollars  later  on 

Our  Vehicle  Guarantee  is  a  most  unusual 
one  and  guarantees  you  absolute  satisfaction  for 
the  life  of  the  vehicle.  We  ship  on  30  Days’ 

Free  Trial  with  the  privilege  of  returning 
the  vehicle  if  dissatisfied  for  any  reason, 


Scars,  Roebuck 
and  Co.. 
Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen: — Please^  send 
your  Special  1913  Vehicle  Catalog 
No.  66R25  to  the  undersigned, 
postpaid. 


Name. 


P.  O- 


R.  F.  D.  No._ 


Ctatc 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


P.  O.  Box. 


Street 
and  No.. 


Like  This  Triple  Panel  Automobile  Seat  Buggy 


1913. 
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STARTING  A  GRAPE  VINEYARD. 

Part  II. 

Pruning. — In  pruning  grapes  the  re* 
lationship  of  the  wood  to  fruit  bearing 
must  be  thoroughly  understood.  The 
grape  trimmer  should  ever  bear  in  mind 
that  the  fruit  of  any  year  is  borne  on 
the  base  of  shoots  of  that  year,  which 
spring  from  the  canes  of  the  preceding 
year  or  from  older  wood.  As  each 
shoot  bears  from  two  to  three  clusters, 
usually  two,  canes  with  a  total  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  buds  must  be  left  of 
the  previous  year’s  growth  to  produce 
IS  pounds  of  fruit  to  the  vine.  This 
is  a  fair  average  yield.  These  buds 
might  be  left  on  a  single  cane,  but 
usually  two,  three  or  more  canes  are 
left  for  the  purpose,  as  a  more  equable 
distribution  is  afforded.  Judicious  prun¬ 
ing  is  more  essential  than  the  training 
to  any  particular  system,  but  there  does 
necessarily  exist  a  relationship  between 
pruning  and  training.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  strong  growing  varieties 
like  Concord,  Niagara  and  others  do 
their  best  when  trained  according  to 
the  drooping  type,  while  the  weaker, 
slower  growing  ones,  as  Delaware,  can 
be  best  trained  to  some  form  of  the 
upright  type,  other  conditions  being  the 
same.  It  perhaps  should  be  stated  here 
that  the  terms  applied  to  the  various 
types  refer  to  the  position  the  bearing 
shoots  assume  rather  than  that  of  the 
canes.  The  drooping  type  is  represented 
by  the  various  Kniffen  systems.  Two 
of  them  are  in  common  use  to-day.  The 
single  stem  four-cane  Kniffen  is  ex¬ 
tensively  used  in  Michigan  and  the 
Hudson  Valley  in  New  York.  Two 
wires  are  used  to  make  this  trellis  and 
eight-foot  posts  are  necessary.  The 
top  wire  is  placed  at  a  height  of  5 x/2 
to  six  feet  above  the  ground,  the  lower 
and  second  wire  three  to  3x/2  feet  above 
the  ground.  In  the  Spring  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  from  planting  a  single  cane  is 
carried  to  the  upper  wire  and  there  tied. 
This,  of  course,  if  the  vine  has  grown 
vigorously  the  previous  year.  If  no 
cane  will  reach  the  top  wire,  tie  to  lower 
wire  and  run  along  it,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  extend  it  to  the  top  wire.  This 
cane  is  to  become  the  permanent  trunk 
or  stem.  The  year  following  the  tying 
up  of  this  cane  select  two  canes  that 
have  developed  along  this  cane  at  a 
little  below  the  level  of  each  wire  and 
prune  back  to  eight  or  10  buds,  leaving 
those  at  the  top  wire  a  few  joints 
longer.  Tie  these  firmly  to  the  wires 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  stem. 
Each  year  four  canes  are  to  be  laid 
down  along  the  wires.  These  can  be 
gotten  from  the  cane  that  has  developed 
nearest  the  stem  or  from  short  spurs 
left  for  the  purpose.  The  stem  can  be 
renewed  at  intervals  of  several  years. 
This  system  of  training  has  much  to 
commend  it.  The  fruiting  shoots  are 
suspended  in  the  natural  way  of  the 
wild  vine.  The  fruit  is  away  from  the 
ground  and  less  liable  to  become  mud¬ 
died.  The  growing  wood  is  out  of  the 
way  of  cultivating  tools  and  good  air 
drainage  results  in  lessened  mildew. 

Other  Systems. — Umbrella  Kniffen 
is  used  on  the  same  trellis,  as  the  four- 
cane.  .  The  stem  is  carried  to  the  top 
wirepin  the  same  manner  as  the  former, 
but  instead  of  four  canes  being  used, 
only  two  are  put  up  from  year  to  year. 
These  are  taken  near  the  top  wdre,  car¬ 
ried  out  and  then  over  the  top  wire 
and  down  and  out  to  the  lower  wire 
and  tied,  so  that  they  resemble  the  ribs 
of  an  umbrella.  The  bearing  wood  is 
renewed  annually  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  four-cane  Kniffen.  While  the 
yield  may  not  quite  equal  that  of  the 
former,  yet  the  clusters  are  as  a  rule 
more  perfect,  larger  and  more  com¬ 
pact.  This  system  is  used  to  quite  an 
extent  in  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan. 
The  Chautauqua  system  is  the  only  sys¬ 
tem  used  throughout  the  famous  Chau¬ 
tauqua  grape  belt.  Two  or  three  wires 
may  be  used  for  the  trellis,  usually  two. 

1  he  lower  is  placed  at  variable  distances 
from  the  ground,  usually  about  20 
inches  above,  the  second  wire  ranges 
from  two  to  three  feet  above  the  lower. 

If  three  wires  be  used  they  are  located 
about  20  inches  apart.  The  second  year 
from  planting  two  canes  are  tied  up 
obliquely  to  the  top  wire.  Sometimes 
they  are  carried  along,  the  lower  wire  a 
short  distance,  and  twisted  once  around 
and  then  up  to  the  top  wire.  These  \ 
canes  become  permanent  arms  and 
trunk,  and  thereafter  support  the  canes 
that  are  to  be  tied  yearly  to  the  top 
wire.  The  year  following  the  tying  up 
of  these  canes  they  are  shortened  back 
and  tied  to  the  lower  wire  and  the 
canes  that  had  developed  along  them 
are  tied  to  the  top  wire.  The  number 
put  up  ranges  from  one  to  five.  Four 
canes  will  furnish  all  the  fruit  the  vine 


ought  to  carry.  Canes  that  develop 
from  the  basal  buds  of  these,  from  the 
arms,  or  from  spurs,  are  tied  up  the 
following  years.  It  is  very  necessary 
that  the  arms  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time  as  they  become  gnarled  and 
nearly  functionless  in  a  few  years.  The 
varieties  mentioned  herein  can  be 
adapted  to  at  least  one  of  the  systems 
here  described,  but  as  to  which  is  the 
best  is  still  largely  a  matter  of  experi¬ 
ment. 

Picking. — In  some  localities  grapes 
are  picked  directly  into  trays  or  baskets 
in  which  they  are  to  be  shipped.  These 
trays  usually  have  sloping  sides  with  a 
strip  nailed  across  the  top  of  either 
side,  thus  allowing  them  to  be  piled 
one  on  the  other.  Some  vineyardists 
pick  and  pack  the  eight-pound  baskets 
in  the  field  and  all  the  20-pound  baskets. 
As  a  rule  the  four-pound  and  eight- 
pound  baskets  are  packed  in  the  pack¬ 
ing  house.  In  this  case  the  picking  is 
done  into  crates  holding  about  a  half¬ 
bushel.  These  have  the  ends  a  trifle 
higher  than  the  sides,  thereby  prevent¬ 
ing  crushing  and  permitting  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  over  and  through  them  when 
piled  high  in  the  packing  house.  They 
are  allowed  to  wilt  in  the  packing  house 
for  24  hours  or  thereabouts,  when  they 
are  packed  and  shipped.  Probably  two 
days  elapses  from  the  picking  to  the 
shipping.  The  limit  for  holding  will 
vary  with  localities  and  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  the  ripeness,  and  conditions  under 
which  picked.  If  rain  has  been  abund¬ 
ant  during  the  picking  and  the  grapes 
go  into  the  packing  house  wet,  they 
should  be  packed  and  shipped  as  soon 
as  possible  after  drying.  The  eight- 
pound  baskets  are  piled  up  like  flats 
in  the  car,  and  if  the  car  be  not  filled 
they  are  braced.  Very  few  curs  of 
grapes  are  consigned.  A  great  many 
are  bought  from  the  wagons  at  the  car 
by  buyers  from  distant  points  or  by 
local  buyers.  In  the  large  grape  dis¬ 
tricts  there  are  shipping  and  selling  as¬ 
sociations.  These  handle  many  cars. 
The  wine  cellars  and  the  unfermented 
juice  factories  use  a  large  part  of  the 
tonnage.  The  price  in  the  last  four 
years  for  Concords  has  ranged  from 
Va  cent  per  pound  to  2j4  cents.  These 
prices  represent  bulk  stock,  baskets  and 
returns  from  the  juice  factories.  They 
and  the  shipping  associations  have  prob¬ 
ably  averaged  the  higher.  It  is  possible 
that  growers  can  and  do  dispose  of 
their  grapes  to  good  advantage  by  seek¬ 
ing  their  own  markets  and  supplying 
them  with  a  very  fancy  package.  Such 
trade  is,  as  a  rule,  very  desirable.  Of 
course  it  usually  means  a  little  more 
care  and  work  in  making  the  package 
attractive,  but  the  writer  knows  from 
the  statements  of  growers  that  it  more 
than  pays.  Then,  too,  there  are  many 
villages  and  cities  that  could  use  several 
cars  of  grapes  a  season  that  now  re¬ 
ceive  none.  These  places  offer  inviting 
fields  for  the  grower  who  will  go  after 
them.  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


“You  must  take  exercise,”  said  a  phy¬ 
sician  to  his  patient.  “The  motor  car  in 
a  case  like  yours  gives  the  best  exer¬ 
cise  that - ”  “But,  doctor,  I  can’t 

afford  to  keep  a  motor  car,”  the  patient 
growled.  “Don’t  buy,  just  dodge!”  said 
the  doctor. — Christian  Life. 


FOR  BIG  GROPS 


get  acquainted  with  the  most  up-to- 
date,  cheapest  and  best  method  of 
seed  treatment  we  possess, 

fMMMSM. 

*  Termers  Triend 

positively  destroys  and  prevents  flax 
wilt,  all  grain  smuts  and  growths, 
also  scab  and  black-leg  on  potatoes. 
Destroys  disease  germs  in  stables, 
kennels,  chicken  houses — kills  flies. 
Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Dep’t, 
Agriculture.  The  best  Formalde¬ 
hyde  bears  the  Perth  Amboy  La¬ 
bel — 35  cents  in  pound  bottles  at 
your  dealer,  with  complete  direc¬ 
tions.  We  will  send  you  a  32 
page  illustrated  book,  FREE. 

Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Works 
100  William  St.  New  York 


For  the  Land’s  Sake 

(Rea.  U.  3.  PAT.  OFF.) 

Bowker’s  Fertilizers 


They  enrich  the  earth  and  those 
who  till  it.  Fertility  plays  such  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  profitable  farming  that 
no  farmer  ought  to  take  chances  with 
his  fertilizer.  A  reliable  company  and 
a  high  grade  brand  mean  full  value  for 
the  money,  a  full  ration  for  the  crop, 
and  a  full  return  at  harvest  time. 


Bowker’s  Fertilizer*  arc 

soluble,  active,  sure.  They 
are  backed  by  forty  years  of 
experience,  the  best  materials, 
the  best  facilities  and  prompt 
service.  Suitable  for  every 
crop  and  adapted  to  every 
pocketbook. 

We  want  Agents  in  unoc¬ 
cupied  territory.  Write  today 
for  prices  and  terms;  this  may 
mean  a  good  business  for  you 
if  you  act  at  once. 

Write  anyway  for  our 
illustrated  catalogue  and 
calendar  before  you  buy  your 
We  want  you  to  know  what  we  can  do. 


spring  fertilizer. 


BOWKER  com'pany 

80  Lyman  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  4Q  Chatham  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

63  Trinity  PL,  New  York,  N,  Y.  1218  .2nd.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 

Original  and  largest  manufacturers  of  special  fertilizers. 


Plan  Now  for  Bigger 
Crops  Next  Summer 

T  OOK  over  your  fields  and  plan  to 
'  make  each  of  them  yield  more 
and  at  the  same  time  enrich  the  soil 
for  future  years. 

Soil  Fertility”  and  “  The  Grass  Crop,” 
and  for  Hubbard’s  1913  Almanac,  containing  valuable  information 
about  soil,  fertilizers  and  other  farm  subjects.  Sent  free  to  any 
address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Dept.  A.  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


V  rite  for  our  booklets, 


CAHOON  SEED  SOWER 

Has  the  only  discharger  scientifically  constructed  to  scatter  seed  evenly  in  front 
of  operator  and  not  against  his  person.  Years  of  use  all  over  the  world  prove 
this  to  be  the  simplest,  most  accurate  and  durable  broadcast  sower  made.  Sows 
all  grain  or  grass  seed.  Made  entirely  of  steel,  iron,  brass  and  heavy  can¬ 
vas.  Wide  breastplate  makes  it  the  easiest  to  carry.  Needed  on  every 
farm.  Some  alfalfa  ranches  have  a  dozen.  Complete  directions  in  English, 
French,  German  and  Spanish.  Sent  prepaid  in  the  U.  S.  for  $4.00  if  dealer 
will  not  supply  you.  Order  today,  for  it  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 
“  Even  seeding  brings  good  reaping.” 

GOODELL  COMPANY,  14  Main  Street,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


These  Harrows  Are  For 

Intensive  Tillage 


forged- 

edge 

Disks 


Remember,  the  CUTAWAY  disk  is  the  original 
‘‘cutaway’  ;  the  CUTAWAY  double  action  harrow, 
the  original  double  action;  the  CUTAWAY  reversible  har¬ 
row,  the  original  reversible;  the  CUTAWAY  extension  head 
harrow,  the  original  extension  head.  CUTAWAY  double 
action  harrows  have  all  four  of  their  gangs  - 

compactly  hung  on  one  rigid  main  frame ,  m  yy 

which  is  the  secret  of  successful  double  \Srn4.  •'U  W  C£ 

action  harrows.  That  is  one  reason  why 

double  action  harrows  grind  and  pulverize  the  soil 
finer  than  other  harrows.  CUTAWAY  double 
actions  are  all  equipped  with  the  detachable 
jointed  tongue,  which  can  be  removed  or  replaced 
in  one  minute,  making  the  harrow  into  either 
atongueortonguelessmachineasdesired.  Both 
the  single  action  and  the  double  action  are  made 
with  extension  heads  for  orchard  work,  and  can 
be  closed  for  regular  field  work.  They  are 
equipped  with  the  famous  CLARK  cutlery 
steel  disks,  forged  sharp.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  Cutaway  implements.  If  he 
can't,  write  us.  Ask  for  new  4S-page  book. 
The  Soil  and  I ntensive  Tillage," 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co.  839  Mam  street.  Higganum*  Conn. 

Makers  of  the  original  CLARK.  “  Cutaway  implements 


All  Cutaway 
Single  Action 
Harrows  Are 
Reversible 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Farm  Credits. — There  is  to  be  a 
great  discussion  over  the  plan  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  system  under  which  farmers 
can  obtain  credit  or  capital.  You  will 
find  many  who  say  at  once  that  farmers 
now  have  all  the  credit  they  need  or 
are  entitled  to.  In  most  older  settled 
sections  there  are  usually  farmers  or 
business  men  who  have  money  to  loan, 
and  they  will  usually  let  it  out  on  the 
security  of  good  real  estate.  I  bor¬ 
rowed  money  in  this  way  when  1 
started,  but  somehow  we  made  no  prog¬ 
ress  at  paying  off  the  loan.  It  was 
made  on  short  time,  and  at  each  re¬ 
newal  there  was  a  period  of  doubt  and 
worry.  I  know  of  half  a  dozen  cases 
where  the  lender  demanded  his  money, 
and  the  debtor  had  to  borrow  again  on 
hard  terms  in  order  to  satisfy  the  first 
debt. 

I  sold  that  property  and  let  the  next 
man  assume  the  mortgage.  When  we 
bought  again  we  borrowed  from  a  build¬ 
ing  and  loan  association.  This  seems 
like  a  hard  way  to  borrow,  but  the 
principle  of  small  montjhly  payments 
was  what  saved  us.  We  had  to  scratch 
and  dig  to  keep  these  payments  up,  but 
each  one  cut  down  the  debt  a  little.  It 
is  hard  for  the  average  farmer  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  a  sum  large  enough  to  satisfy 
a  mortgage  or  any  considerable  part  of 
it  at  one  time,  but  yearly  payments  can 
usually  be  met.  Take,  for  example, 
that  farm  drainage  law  in  Vermont. 
Not  many  farmers  could  or  would  bor¬ 
row  money  on  a  short  term  loan  to 
drain  their  farms.  Under  that  law 
they  pay  $7.36  per  year  for  each  $100 
borrowed  and  at  the  end  of  20  years 
at  this  rate  of  payment  the  debt  is 
wiped  out. 

There  seems  to  me  no  doubt  that 
this  system  of  co-operative  long-term 
credits  has  saved  such  nations  as  Ger¬ 
many  and  France  from  famine  and 
revolution.  The  soil  of  these  countries 
has  been  under  cultivation  for  centuries, 
and  expensive  methods  of  handling  it 
are  necessary.  The  credit  systems  have 
furnished  capital  and,  what  is  better, 
organization  for  buying  and  selling  or 
acting  together  in  groups.  In  fact,  I 
think  this  organization  would  be  about 
as  useful  for  our  farmers  as  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  making  safe,  long-term  loans. 
In  Europe  and  France  in  particular  this 
system  has  had  a  patriotic  effect  that 
must  be  considered.  The  French  peo¬ 
ple  are  very  thrifty  and  they  have  money 
to  invest.  They  would  have  put  vast 
sums  of  money  into  wildcat  propositions 
or  sent  it  out  of  the  country  had  there 
not  been  some  safe  home  investment 
that  was  popular.  This  they  found  in 
the  system  of  investments  for  farm 
credits.  As  arranged  and  carried  out 
such  securities  were  safe  as  govern¬ 
ment  bonds,  and  the  more  the  French 
people  invest  their  money  in  this  way, 
the  more  interested  they  become  in 
their  government  and  institutions.  If 
500  American  farmers  send  their  money 
to  banks  and  brokers  to  invest  for  them 
they  have  a  business  interest  in  public 
matters  and  not  much  more.  If  these 
same  500  farmers  organize  to  keep  their 
money  nearer  home  and  use  it  to  buy 
the  credit  of  other  farmers  they  would 
soon  have  a  new  and  stronger  interest 
in  their  capital.  Human  nature  is  the 
same  the  world  over,  and  this  change  of 
feeling  regarding  the  use  and  invest¬ 
ment  of  money  seems  to  have  followed 
every  development  of  the  farm  credit 
system.  Those  men  who  say  there  is  no 
need  of  any  such  thing  in  America  do 
not  seem  to  understand  what  is  pro¬ 
posed  or  else  they  have  not  yet  thought 
it  through  to  see  what  it  will  surely 
lead  to. 

Something  of  this  sort  is  surely  com¬ 
ing  just  as  soon  as  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  understand  what  it  will  do  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  providing  a  chance  to  obtain 
long-term  loans.  In  the  meantime  re¬ 
member  that  a  man  can  hardly  expect  to 
obtain  easy  accommodations  at  a  bank 
unless  the  bankers  know  him  and  also 
know  something  about  his  habits  of 
payment.  It  will  pay  to  open  an  ac¬ 
count  at  the  bank — this  is  far  better 
than  to  hide  cash  in  the  house  or  carry 
it  around.  Deposit  such  money  as  you 
get  it  and  pay  by  check.  Thus  you  get 
acquainted  at  the  bank  and  establish  a 
reputation.  A  shrewd  old  man  told  me 
once  to  borrow  money  from  the  bank 
now  and  then  whether  I  had  great 
need  of  it  or  not,  always  paying  it  back 
promptly.  That  would  establish  a  repu¬ 
tation.  and  if  the  time  came  when  I  had 
to  borrow,  credit  would  be  safe.  I  would 
not  go  so  far  as  to  advise  young  men 
to  follow  any  such  plan,  but  it  stands 
to  reason  that  if  a  man  expects  to  bor¬ 
row  -".oney  he  will  stand  a  better 


chance  if  he  has  a  bank  account  and  a 
reputation  for  paying.  He  would  prob¬ 
ably  stand  a  better  chance  than  a  man 
who  always  paid  cash  on  the  spot  and 
never  did  a  banking  business. 

The  Home  Master. — Strange  to  say, 
I  have  had,  recently,  half  a  dozen  or 
more  letters  from  people  who  have 
trouble  between  mother  and  wife.  It  is 
hard  to  bring  such  things  out  of  the 
closet  and  air  them,  yet  I  know  that 
some  homes  are  made  wretched  by  these 
disputes.  Several  women  ask  just  what 
rights  the  wife  has  when  her  husband's 
mother  lives  in  the  home  and  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  “boss.”  There  was  a  case 
in  New  York  City  last  week  which 
turned  on  this  point.  In  this  case  wife 
and  mother-in-law  had  trouble.  The 
mother  undertook  to  run  the  household, 
and  the  wife  objected.  The  judge  states 
that  the  law  does  not  compel  a  man  to 
support  his  mother  in  his  home.  It  is 
his  privilege  to  do  so  provided  he  can¬ 
not  maintain  two  homes. 

Under  these  conditions  ho  is  justified  in 
providing  a  place  for  her  in  his  own  home, 
provided  she  recognizes  that  place  and  keeps 
it.  Thus  she  can  have  no  say  whatever  re¬ 
garding  the  management  and  control  of  the 
home  ;  this  belongs  to  the  wife,  and  if  the 
husband’s  mother  makes  discord  where  there 
should  be  harmony,  interferes  with  the 
wife's  control  and  management,  even  at 
the  request  of  her  son.  or  by  her  own  im¬ 
proper  conduct  and  thoughtless  language 
makes  the  home  unpleasant  and  distressing 
to  the  defendant,  then  the  wife  would  be 
justified  in  leaving  her  husband  and  re¬ 
quiring  support  from  him  elsewhere. 

I  should  not  discuss  any  such  thing 
if  our  correspondence  did  not  show  that 
it  is  a  live  question  in  many  households. 
I  think  the  wife  ought  to  be  at  the  head 
of  the  home,  yet  I  can  easily  under¬ 
stand  the  mother’s  position,  too.  Hap¬ 
pily  no  one  has  yet  asked  for  the  legal 
standing  of  the  wife’s  mother. 

A  First  Crop. — I  should  judge  that 
much  waste  land  will  be  worked  over 
and  fitted  for  crops  this  Winter.  What 
crop  can  we  start  off  with?  Here  is  a 
sample  proposition : 

I  have  four  acres  of  land  that  lias  not 
been  cultivated  for  more  than  30  years. 
It  is  all  grown  up  to  White  pine  and  birch 
brush.  I  have  taken  advantage  of  the  open 
weather  this  Winter  and  pulled  out  all  of 
the  brush  by  the  roots,  and  now  have 
it  entirely  clear.  I  don’t  know  just  how 
to  handle  it  next  Spring.  The  soil  is  fair, 
somewhat  sandy.  Can  I  plant  it  to  pota¬ 
toes  or  corn,  or  should  it  first  be  sown 
to  some  crop  to  subdue  the  land?  How 
would  oats  answer?  Would  Sweet  clover 
do  anything  on  it  for  first  crop,  or  per¬ 
haps  cow  peas  or  Soy  beans,  followed  in 
the  Fall  with  rye,  to  be  plowed  in  the 
following  Spring?  If  Sweet  clover  is  used, 
how  much  seed  per  acre?  I  would  like  to 
transplant  a  few  of  the  White  pines  for 
a  shelter  row.  When  should  this  be  done? 
I  can  get  the  pines  anywhere  from  three 
feet  to  eight  feet  tall,  which  would  be  the 
better  size  ?  H.  J.  I. 

Connecticut. 

In  our  case  we  should  consider  which 
we  needed  most — fodder  or  grain.  If 
the  former,  we  should  plow  the  ground 
early  and  seed  to  oats  and  Canada  peas. 
Cut  the  crop  for  fodder  in  July  and  seed 
to  buckwheat  and  rye.  With  an  average 
season  the  buckwheat  will  give  a  fair 
crop  and  the  rye  will  come  in  with  a 
thin  seeding  after  the  buckwheat  is  cut. 
A  better  way  and  the  one  we  would  fol¬ 
low  is  to  plow  this  soil  early  and  use  a 
ton  of  ground  limestone  per  acre.  Har¬ 
row  this  in  well  and  plant  a  good  va¬ 
riety  of  flint  corn  in  hills.  Give  the 
most  thorough  culture  with  enough 
hoeing  to  keep  the  weeds  down,  and  at 
the  last  cultivation  sow  a  mixture  of 
rye  and  clover.  We  consider  corn  the 
best  crop  to  clean  up  such  land.  The 
rye  and  clover  will  make  a  good  growth, 
which  can  be  plowed  under  the  next 
year  for  a  crop  of  potatoes 

Home  Notes. — These  are  hardly  like 
Winter  nights,  for  a  “warm  spell”  has 
come  upon  us  once  more.  Somehow 
January  seems  more  natural  with  the 
wind  roaring  and  the  snow  piling  up 
around  the  house.  However,  we  can 
keep  the  fire  blazing  and  there  are  ap¬ 
ples  to  eat  and  corn  to  pop.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  having  a  great  Winter.  There 
has  hardly  been  as  much  as  a  cold 
among  them  thus  far,  for  we  all  sleep 
with  the  fresh  air  blowing  around  us. 
Not  much  afraid  of  the  “night  air”  at 
Hope  Farm.  The  little  folks  are  work¬ 
ing  out  their  reading  and  writing  and 
small  figuring.  “Literature,”  too,  is  in 
their  line.  Mother  is  still  reading  “Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress,”  and  as  I  write  a  very 
attentive  little  audience  is  gathered 
around  her.  But  a  short  time  ago  little 
Redhead  was  in  great  mental  trouble 
over  some  supposed  wrong.  Now  all  is 
well  and  I  can  read  on  the  page  with 
its  big  type : 

“Then  there  came  to  him  a  hand, 
with  some  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of 
life,  the  which  Christian  took'  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  wounds  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  battle,  and  was  healed 
immediately.”  h.  w.  c. 


Better  Fruit 


SPRAY  WITH  PYROX 

NO  WORMS.  Pyrox  kills 
all  leaf-eating  insects,  codling 
moth,  canker  worm  and  kin¬ 
dred  pests. 

NO  SPOTS.  Pyrox  pre¬ 
vents  or  destroys  fungous 
growths,  scab,  blight,  rot,  etc., 
thus  producing  beautiful, 

PRIZE  QUALITY  fruit. 
Leading  fruit  growers  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  like  Hardy  of  N.  H., 
Repp  Bros.,  also  Barclay,  of 
N.  J.,  Tyson  of  Penn.,  have 
used  Pyrox  for  years.  You 
know  their  record.  Pyrox  is 
THE  ONE  BEST  spray; 
smooth,  creamy,  free  from 
lumps,  mixes  easily  in  cold 
water,  doesn’t  clog  the  nozzles. 
It  sticks  to  foliage  even  through 
heavy  rains,  remaining  effect¬ 
ive  for  months,  thus  saving 
expense  of  respraying.  All 
ready  to  use  by  adding  water. 

GOOD  FOR  ALL  FRUITS 
AND  VEGETABLES 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 
ON  SPRAYING  with  prices, 
etc.  Also  see  if  your  dealer 
has  Pyrox  on  hand.  Wise 
growers  are  ordering  early. 

Bowker  Insecticide  Co. 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 

We  a!<o  ship  from  Baltimore  and  Cincinnati. 


There  will  NKVER  be  enough  num¬ 
ber  one  apples — ALWAYS  too  many 
cider  apples.  Don’t  waste  your  time 
and  vow  trees  growing  inferior  grades. 
Use  “Scaiecide”  the  one  sure  spray  for 
San  Jose  scale,  and  produce  number 
one  fruit.  “Scaiecide”  is  100G  efficient 
against  scale  and  has  marked  fungi¬ 
cidal  properties.  Used  by  best  ort  hard- 
ists  the  world  over.  Endorsed  bv  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations.  Our  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT  furnishes  everything 
for  the  orchard.  Write  today  to  Dept, 
for  new  booklet— “Pratt’s  Hand¬ 
book  for  Fruit  Growers”  and  “Scale- 
cide  the  Tree  Saver.”  Doth  free. 

B.  G  PRATT  COMPANY 
50  Church  Street  New  York  City 


SPECIAL  EARLY  PRICE  ON 
POWER  SPRAYERS  ONLY 


t 

A  Dollar 
“Friend”  Nozzle 


(On  condi¬ 
tion  that 
you  can 
sign  the 
following) 


“Friend”  Mfg.  Co. 

Gasport,  N,  Y. 

Gentlemen : — I  am  in  the  market  for  a 
gasoline  power  sprayer  this  season.  Enclosed 
find  1 0c  for  postage  and  packing  of  free  angle 

. or  straight . nozzle.  Quote  best  spot 

cash  price  on  Large  Outfit . ;  Medium 

Outfit . ;  Small  Outfit . ; . 

My  fruit  is  mostly  apples . ;  peaches . ; 

I  am  under  no  obligation  but  am  ready  to  buy. 
Very  truly  yours. 


(Name) . 


(Address)  . 


SPRAYERS 


V 

^  For  large  or  small  orchards,  market 
gardens,  potato  farms,  grain,  cotton, 
tobacco,  home  and  garden  work, 
poultry  plants,  whitewashing, 
cleaning,  cold  water  painting, 
etc.  From  Bucket ,  Knapsack 
and  Barrel  Sprayers  to 
Traction  and  50.  100, 

150  a.id  250  gallon 
Power  Sprayers — 
complete  or  in  part 
to  build  up 


Sprayers  a  1  • 
ready  in  use. 
40  com¬ 
bina¬ 
tions, 


:  your  dealer  to  show  | 
them  and  write  for  new  | 
r  booklet.  "Spraying  Vines , 
r  T rees  and  Bushes.  ’*  We  also 
make  full  line  potato  machines, 
garden  tools,  etc. 

Bateman  M'f’g  Co, 

Box  1024 

Grenloch,  N.  J. 


What  Sprayer?, 

Uso  the  sprayer  that  does  the  most/ 
work  most  thoroughly  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Brown’s  Auto  Spray- 

No.  1  fitted  with  Auto  Pop  Nozzle — mos 
powerful  and  efficient  hand  outfit.  Cap 
acity  4  gallons.  For  large  sprayers— i 
Brown’s  Non-clog  Atomic  Spray  Write 
for  low  prices  and  Free  Spraying  Guide. 

The  K.  C.  Brown  To. ,  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

madt  y°u  want  a  cheap,  simple,  abso- 
NU  mUKfc  lately  sure  way  to  keep  Every 
RABBITS  Rabbit  and  Every  Borer  out  of 
your  orchard,  paint  your  trees 
irith  “Sulfocide”  the  new  concentrated  sulphur 
compound.  Simple  to  prepare.  Cheaply  and  easily 
applied.  One  application  will  last  for  six  months. 
Absolutely  certain.  “Sulfocide”  will  solve  the 
rabbit  problem.  Write  Today  for  book- 
let,  **  Sulfocide — Sure  Protection  *”U  mUKh 
from  Rabbits  and  Borers.”  Address  B.  BORERS 
O'.  Pratt  Co.,  so  Church  St..  N.Y.City. 

SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  has  no  superior.  Buy 
fiom  the  manufacturers  direct  and  save  money.  A 
gallon  of  Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  makes  10  gal¬ 
lons  of  spray.  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water. 

Sold  in  bbl.  lots  (SO  gallons),  30  cents  per  gallon. 
References— J.  H.  Hale,  the  “  Peach  King,”  or  I’rof. 
Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 
They  will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  better. 

Tll«  T  T  R  A  C*  Rnw  D  MnncllA.fnv 


6,000  of  This  Machine  in  Use  Today 

'THOUSANDS  of  the  most  successful  fruit  growers  say  their  success  is  in  a  large  measuro 
due  to  the  reliable  and  effective  operation  of  this  machine.  It  is  noted  for  its 

RELIABILITY-LARGE  CAPACITY 
HIGH  PRESSURE— LIGHT  WEIGHT 

When  you  buy  a  “  Hardie  ”  you  take  no  chances.  I’liey  aro  right  all  the  way  through,  from 
the  engine  to  tho  nozzle.  The  growers  of  any  fruit  section  of  this  country  will  tell  you  this. 

We  make  several  other  sizes  and  styles.  Our  catalogue  and  prices  are  ready  for  you.  A 
postal  card  will  bring  them.  Write  it  now. 

THE  HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

HUDSON,  MICHIGAN.  HAGERSTOWN.  MD. 


T 


ME 


The  Sprayer  W  th  the  Trouble  Left  Out 


2913; 

Ruralisms 

Japan  Walnuts — Juglans  Sieboldiana. 

1  have  read  with  interest  what  others 
have  written  in  relation  to  the  nuts 

changing  to  t*he  butternut  type  on  young* 
seedlings.  I  have  grown  the  Juglans 
Sieboldiana  for  the  last  20  years ;  have 
found  the  trees  very  thrifty  as  a  rule 
and  easy  to  transplant.  Yet  in  growing 
seedlings  from  my  original  trees  I  get 
quite  a  proportion  of  the  butternut 
type.  Some  of  these  seedlings  are  much 
better  than  either.  J.  Sieboldiana,  or 
butternut,  as  the  nuts  run  larger  than 
their  parents,  and  have  not  so  strong 
and  oily  a  taste  as  the  average  butter¬ 
nut.  Some  have  come  into  bearing  very 
young;  are  very  prolific  bearers,  with 
clusters  two  to  three  times  the  size  of 
butternuts.  I  am  nearly  an  eighth  of 
a  mile  from  any  butternut  trees,  and 
then  only  one  large  and  one  medium¬ 
sized  one  at  that. 

Certainly  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  under  our  climatic  conditions 
J.  Sieboldiana  would  develop  into  a 
type  of  nut  similar  to  the  native  butter¬ 
nut.  If  the  trees  can  be  successfully 
budded  there  is  a  chance  for  some  up- 
to-date  nurseryman  to  bring  out  some 
of  these  valuable  crosses,  as  there 
should  be  a  good  sale  for  budded  trees. 
The  seedlings  vary  so  much  both  in  type 
of  tree  and  nut  as  not  to  be  of  com¬ 
mercial  value,  yet  most  make  very 
pretty  shade  trees. 

The  trees,  if  budded  upon  J.  Seiboldi- 
ana  stock  would  be  tfs  sure  to  grow  as 
apple  or  pear  trees,  as  they  do  not  de¬ 
velop  a  tap-root  like  the  Black  walnut 
and  others,  but  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots 
which  grow  near  the  top  of  the  ground, 
and  the  cutting  of  any  tap-root  or  other 
deep  growing  roots  would  not  prevent 
their  making  a  very  healthy  growth 
afterwards.  If  some  of  our  experiment 
stations  would  take  up  the  matter  and 
test  these  crosses  that  show  promise  of 
value,  there  would  be  an  opportunity  to 
teach  their  students  a  very  valuable  oc¬ 
cupation,  the  budding  or  grafting  of 
such  nut  trees,  but  perhaps  that  is  too 
much  to  ask  until  someone  else  has  de¬ 
veloped  the  matter  enough  to  show  its 
value  and  possibilities  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  point  of  view.  H.  o.  mead. 
Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 


Hotbed  Advice. 

P.  D.  A.,  Meriden,  Conn. — I  would  like 
information  about  hotbeds.  Does  a  bed 
have  to  be  made  over  every  year,  that  is 
does  the  old  manure  have  to  be  taken  out 
and  new  manure  put  in  and  new  soil  and 
sand  ? 

Ans. — Ho'tbeds  must  be  made  over 
every  year,  as  the  manure  used  in  them 
last  season  has  long  since  passed  beyond 
the  fermenting  period,  and  is  no  longer 
of  any  value  as  heat-producing  material. 
The  heating  material  for  hotbeds  is 
fresh  horse  manure,  mixed  with  a 
goodly  portion  of  straw  or  forest  leaves, 
or  both,  usually  about  half  straw  and 
leaves  and  half  manure,  which  should 
be  well  mixed  and  tramped  down  with 
the  feet  in  layers,  forming  a  cone- 
shaped  heap  of  sufficient  size  to  germi¬ 
nate  heat.  In  severe  Winter  w’eather 
precaution  must  be  taken  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  does  not  get  frozen  before  placing 
in  the  heap,  as  it  is  very  slow  to  gen¬ 
erate  heat  in  that  condition,  and  may 
cause  considerable  delay.  When  a  lively 
fermentation  has  taken  place,  which  will 
be  in  a  few  days,  and  will  be  indicated 
by  the  rising  of  vapor  from  the  heap, 
if  must  be  turned  over  a  second  time, 
being  careful  to  mix  the  outer  or  cooler 
portion  in  well  with  that  from  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  heap,  so  that  all  may  un¬ 
dergo  about  an  equal  degree  of  fermen¬ 
tation  before  putting  it  in  the  hotbed. 
It  will  require  two  to  four  days  for  the 
second  fermentation  to  occur.  It  will 
now  be  ready  to  be  placed  in  hotbed, 
and  should  be  distributed  evenly  and 
regularly  beaten  down  with  the  back  of 
the  fork  and  lightly  trodden  with  the 
feet,  that  it  may  be  uniformly  solid  all 
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over  the  bed,  and  do  not  neglect  to 
tread  all  around  the  edges  next  to  the 
frame,  as  that  is  the  part  that  is  most 
likely  to  be  deficient.  The  manure 
should  be  about  two  feet  in  depth. 

The  sash  must  now  be  placed  on  the 
frame  and  kept  closed  until  the  heat 
gomes  up.  Place  a  thermometer  ill  the 
manure  to  a  depth  of  three  inches  or 
more ;  the  heat  at  this  time  should  be 
about  100  degrees.  In  about  three  days 
the  violent  heat  will  be  passed  and  the 
temperature  drop  to  85  or  90  degrees. 
The  soil  should  now  be  placed  on  the 
heating  material  to  a  depth  of  five  or 
six  inches.  This  soil  should  be  one- 
third  rotted  manure  and  two-thirds 
good,  sandy  loam.  It  is  a  good  practice 
to  remove  the  soil  and  manure  used  the 
previous  season  from  the  hotbed  in  late 
Fall  or  early  Winter,  mixing  it  well  and 
piling  up  for  the  Winter,  under  shelter, 
if  possible;  this  will  make  excellent 
soil  for  use  in  the  hotbed  the  following 
season. 

For  early  cabbage,  cauliflower  and  let¬ 
tuce  plants  for  outside  planting  the  seeds 
should  be  sown  the  last  week  of  Febru¬ 
ary.  If  properly  managed  the  plants 
will  be  ready  to  put  out  in  the  open 
ground  by  April  15-20.  Tomato,  egg 
plant  and  peppers  may  be  sown  March 
15-20,  and  the  hotbed  should  not  be 
prepared  for  them  before  the  second 
week  of  that  month,  as  they  are  plants 
requiring  a  high  temperature.  This  bed 
prepared  for  early  cabbage,  cauliflower 
and  lettuce  will  be  too  far  spent  apd  too 
cool  to  grow  them  successfully.  K. 
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Golden  Seal  and  Solomon’s  Seal. 

Would  you  give  a  description  of  the 
plant  known  as  the  golden  seal?  Is  it 
what  is  known  as  Solomon's  seal? 

Vermont.  T.  m.  d. 

Golden  seal  and  Solomon’s  seal  are  tw<? 
entirely  different  plants.  The  first  named 
belongs,  like  columbine,  larkspur  and  but¬ 
tercups,  to  the  Crowfoot  family,  the  latter 
to  the  Lily  family.  Golden  seal,  also  called 
orangeroot  and  yellow  puccoon,  is  Hydrastis 
Canadensis,  a  low-growing  plant,  sending 
up  in  early  Spring  a  rounded  five  or  seven 
lobed  root  leaf  and  a  stem  about  a  foot 
high,  with  one  or  two  smaller  alternate 
leaves,  just  below  the  single  small  flower. 
The  three  greenish  or  purplish  sepals  fall 
from  the  bud,  leaving  many  white  stamens  ; 
the  flower  is  followed  by  a  crimson  fruit 
resembling  a  raspberry.  It  is  found  in 
rich  woods  from  New  York  southwards.  It 
has  a  fleshy  yellow  rhizome  and  numerous 
long  roots,  rhizome  and  roots  being  used  in 
medicine  and  also  in  dyeing.  Solomon's 
seal,  Polygonatum  biflorum  and  P.  gigan- 
teum,  has  ovate  lily-like  leaves  on  either 
side  of  a  graceful  stem,  with  greenish- 
white  cylindrical  flowers  pendent  under¬ 
neath,  like  tassels,  the  flowers  being  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  fruit  like  a  small  grape.  The 
lesser  Solomon’s  seal,  P.  biflorum,  bears  its 
flowers  always  in  twos,  while  the  greater, 
P.  giganteum,  has  several  flowers  in  a  clus¬ 
ter.  _  The  fruits  are  black  when  ripe.  The 
berries  are  said  to  be  poisonous,  but  the 
plant  is  not  now  considered  to  have  any 
medicinal  value,  though  formerly  esteemed 
as  a  cosmetic,  and  also  used  as  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  bruises  and  tumors. 


Melon  Insects  and  Diseases. 

On  page  LI  W.  E.  T.,  Michigan,  gives 
experience  with  melons.  lie  tried  a  num¬ 
ber  of  things ;  last  he  planted  his  melons 
in  between  sweet  corn,  a  very  large  kind. 
The  vines  carried  out  most  of  the  melons 
in  fine  shape.  This  put  me  to  thinking. 
We  planted  in  a  youug  apple  orchard,  10 
years  old.  corn  on  the  south  and  melons 
on  the  north,  in  the  shade  of  the  corn 
and  apple  trees.  The  melons  did  the  best, 
but  the  two  north  rows  went  the  same 
way  W.  E.  T.’s  did.  The  fleas  did  not 
attack  those  in  the  shade  as  in  the  sun. 
That  is  the  way  we  found  it.  h.  f.  h. 

Connecticut. 


There’s 

a  Fortune  in  Your 
**  -  5  5  Orchard;  This  Book 

Tells  How  to  Get  It 

There  s  more  money  to  be  made  in  grow¬ 
ing  fruit,  particularly  apples,  than  in  raising 
grain.  If  your  peach  or  apple  orchards  have 
been  a  failure  in  the  past,  send  today  for  this 
wonderful  book  and  learn  what  hundreds  of 
apple  growers  and  farmers  have  accom- 
pl  ished  and  the  money  they  h ave  made.  This  great  book 

“Made  Money  by  Spraying” 

will  be  sent  absolutely  free  to  every  farmer  or  fruit  grower.  It  tells  how 
.one  man  living  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  Pennsylvania,  had  been  clear¬ 
ing  about  $300  a  year  from  his  orchard.  He  started  to  spray  and  the  first 
year  cleared  $1200.  Another  wonderful  example  is  that  of  a  man  living 
at  Mt.  Alto,  Pa.,  who  owned  an  orchard  of  95  trees.  The  orchard  had 
been  neglected  and  was  covered  with  scale.  After  spraying,  trimming 
and  feeding,  he  cleaned  up  $1600.  You  can  do  as  well  as  these  men  did, 
and  this  wonderful  book  tells  you  how  to  do  it.  It  also  shows  how  you 
can  make  a  profit  from  the  start  —  how  to  keep  your  trees  healthy  and 
free  from  all  destructive  insects.  Gives  a  wealth  of  information  on 
how  and  when  to  spray  your  trees.  Also  describes  the 

Domestic  Sprayers 

The  strongest,  most  simple  and  efficient 
sprayers  on  the  market.  Throw  a  fine  misty 
vapor  which  penetrates  the  thickest  foliage, 
killing  all  destructive  insects.  Many  styles 
and  sizes,  with  or  without  trucks.  All  parts 
are  made  of  the  very  finest  materials  in 
our  own  factory  and  are  so  simple  in 
construction  that  any  part  can  be  easily 
removed  for  cleaning  and  repairing. 

Our  1  to  3  h.  p.  engines  can  be  used  for  other 
work  when  sprayer  is  not  in  use.  The  profits 
from  your  trees  the  first  season  you  spray  will 
.more  than  pay  for  a  “Domestic  Sprayer." 

DOMESTIC  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

Box  503, 

Skippensburg,  Pa. 


SPRAYS  the  tallest  fruit  tree 
from  the  ground.  Does  the 
work  in  half  the  time.  Sprays 
whitewash  and  cattle  “dip”. 
Used  with  bucket,  barrel  or  knap¬ 
sack^  Always  ready.  Made  of  brass. 
Nothing  to  wear  out  or  make  trouble. 

Warranted  for  Five  Years 
Write  for  special  off er  or  send  $4.00, 
( West  of  "Denver,  $5.00.)  Express 
paid.  Money  bacl t  if  not  satisfied. 

The  Standard  Stamping  Co. 

945  Main  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


A  FARMER’S  GARDEN 


T  S  without  real  serious  meaning  to 
many  thousand  fanners  because 
they  think  it  is  too  hard  work  or 
it  is  not  convenient  to  work  a  horse. 
So  many  farmers  fail  to  understand 
what  truly  wonderful  possibilities 
there  are  in  modem  hand  tools 

IROMAGE  Sr 


do  all  of  the  sowing,  hoeing,  cultivating, 
weeding,  furrowing,  ridging,  etc.,  in  any 
garden,  with  better  results,  far  less  work 
and  some  real  pleasure  for  the  operator. 
38  or  more  combinations  at  $3.50  to  $12,00. 
Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and  write  us 
for  new  booklet.  "Gardening  with 
Modern  Tools"  also  copy  of  our  paper 
“Iron  Age  Farm  and  Garden 
News  ’— both  are  free. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 

Box  1022  Grenloch.N.  J, 


SOMETHING  NEW 

“KANT-KLOG” 
SPRAYERS 

Gets  twice  the  results 

with  same  labor  and  fluid. _ 

Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse^  sprays 
from  same  nozz'e.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewash¬ 
ing, etc.  Agents  Watted.  Booklet  free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 

195  BROADWAY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


praying 

Guide 

FREE 


on  FREE  TRIAL 


NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE— NO  BANK  DEPOSIT— PAY  AFTER  IT  HAS  PAID  FOR  ITSELF. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  ANY  OF  THESE  SPRAYERS— to  try  for  10  days, 

then  lf  y°u  buy’  you  can  pay  us  cash  or  we’n  wait  till  next  fall  for  our 
_  *^loney*  The  extra  profit  will  more  than  pay  for  it.  W^e  nav  freight 

LOWEST  PRICES.  HIGHEST  QUALITY  5  YEAR  GUARANTEE! 


|S»tf 


made  by  practical  men  who  know  the  needs  of  the  fruit  grower  and  fanner  and  know  what  a  soraver  should  do  .  ...r  ^ 

sprayers,  together  with  the  capacity  of  our  large  factory,  enable  us  to  build  the  very  best  sprayers  at  thevery  lowesVpricesf  We  euaranfeemir 
years  and  ship  on  free  trial-no  money  in  advance.  T hat’s  evidence  of  quality.  Write  to  day-see  special  free  of fer  below  '  ”  8  t  our 

_ _ I;lg.  complete  spraying  guide,  showing  cuts  of  all  pests,  F11KE  TO  OCIt  CUSTOMER* 


and  produce  vapor 
working  parts  that 

-„  „„  — - -  These  sprayers  are 

Our  26  years’  experience  in  the  manufacture  of 
- - - sprayers  for  five  full 


You  can  get  a  Hurst  Sprayer  absolutely  free  if  vou 
aro  the  first  in  your  locality  this  season  to  send' for 
of  our  sprayers  for  trial.  You  reed  do  no  can- 
_  4I  vassing  or  soliciting.  It  will  only  take  15  minutes 

or  your  time.  We  do  the  work.  Wheu  you  get  a  sprayer  from  us  vou 
got  the  benefit  of  our  26years’ experience  in  manufacturing  sprayers 
Hurst  Sprayers  won  the  gold  medal  at  Uic  National  Horticultural 
Congress  spraying  machine  contest.  Send  us  a  postal  or  mark  the  at¬ 
tached  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us  and  we  will  Bend  you  our  fiue  oatalo- 
spraying  guide,  and  will  tell  you  how  you  can  get  a  sprayer  free.  DoiPt 
delay,  write  us  at  once  for  our  free  sprayer  proposition  and  savemouev. 


L.  HURST  MFC,  CO.,  284  North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO.,  2S4  North  St.,  Canton,  O. 

-  "  •  '  ~  Guide  and  “special 


Send  nte  your  Catalog.  Spraying  ( 
Her”  on  the  sprayer  marked  with  i 


offer”  on  the  sprayer  marked  with  an  X  below. 

.Man-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

. ...Horse-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer 

.  . . Fltz-Ail  Barrel  Sprayer. 

•  ••••titii Power  Orchard  Sprayer. 


COUPON- 

Fiil  Out  and 
Send  today 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
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“A  SQUARF,  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  n  respon¬ 
sible  person.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scriber  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Suit  was  recently  brought  in  Maine  to  recover  about 
$500  damages  from  the  N.  Y.,  N,  H.  &  H.  railroad 
for  damage  to  a  car  of  strawberies.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  clear  case  against  the  railroad,  but  its  bill  of 
lading  stated  that  all  claims  must  be  made  in  writing 
within  four  months  of  the  date  of  shipment.  The 
plaintiff  in  this  case  had  not  made  such  complaint  on 
time,  and  the  judge  gave  a  verdict  to  the  railroad. 
The  moral  of  this  is — when  dealing  with  a  public 
carrier  know  just  what  is  stated  on  your  ticket  or 
your  receipt. 

* 

One  of  the  most  plausible  smaller  fakes  before  the 
public  is  that  of  “tree  vaccination.”  This  is  the  old 
scheme  of  injecting  some  liquid  or  powder  into  a 
tree  on  the  theory  that  the  stpff  will  work  into  the 
sap  and  thus  cure  plant  diseases  and  even  destroy 
insects.  This  is  a  very  attractive  programme  to  put 
before  the  man  who  has  a  valuable  tree  which  shows 
evidence  of  feebleness,  and  the  “vaccinator”  often 
reaps  a  large  harvest.  We  long  ago  realized  the  im¬ 
possible  task  of  arguing  with  such  people.  Our  stand¬ 
ard  advice  is  to  let  them  alone  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  Cut  them  out.  If  they  had  anything  worth 
while  our  trained  scientists  would  have  been  on  the 
track  of  it  long  ago. 

* 

Two  years  ago,  during  the  fruit  growers’  meeting 
at  Rochester,  the  writer  went  to  many  fruit  stores  and 
asked  for  New  York  apples.  There  were  none  to  be 
found !  Fruit  dealers  were  well  stocked  with  Pacific 
coast  fruit,  but  with  one  accord  they  did  not  care 
to  sell  the  “apples  of  New  York.”  This  year  we 
went  over  the  same  route  and  found  the  New  York 
apples  in  practically  every  shop.  Some  had  hut  a 
small  quantity,  while  others  made  a  fine  display.  But 
the  point  is  that  these  Rochester  storekeepers  have 
found  that  there  is  a  genuine  demand  for  home-grown 
fruit.  Thej-  are  wise  and  follow  demand.  This  is 
very  encouraging,  for  it  shows  what  can  be  done  if 
buyers  and  growers  act. 

* 

The  cause  of  the  high  cost  of  living  goes  straight  back 
to  the  soil.  The  tariff  is  not  responsible,  nor  the  trusts, 
nor  the  middleman.  These  are  mere  incidents.  High 
cost  of  living  is  a  polite  phrase  for  famine.  Famine, 
since  the  days  before  history  began,  has  and  had  its  origin 
in  the  land. 

That  is  taken  from  an  address  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Hop¬ 
kins  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  College.  He  goes  on 
to  state  that  “brain  farming”  is  needed;  that  the  soil 
is  playing  out  in  consequence  of  poor  work  on  the 
part  of  our  farmers.  Grant  that  all  the  above  is  cor¬ 
rect,  a  little  thought  will  show  that  it  is  merely  scrap¬ 
ing  the  surface  without  getting  anywhere  near  the 
heart  of  the  subject.  Such  talk  does  not  get  near  or 
influence  90  per  cent  of  the  people  who  have  to  do 
the  work  of  improving  the  soil  if  anyone  ever  does  it. 
We  know  that  today  thousands  of  tons  of  food  never 
leave  the  farm  at  all.  Why  ?  Because  the  price  which 
handlers  would  pay  the  fanners  would  not  cover  the 
cost  of  gathering  and  shipment.  Of  course,  the 
cause  “goes  straight  back  to  the  land”  and  stays 
there.  It  will  stay  there  until  the  plain,  ordinary 
farmer  can  obtain  fair  credit  for  conducting  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  until  a  fairer  share  of  the  consumers’  dollar 
goes  back  to  the  farm.  Until  these  things  are  worked 
out  and  started  on  the  way  to  settlement  it  is  like 
putting  whitewash  over  bad  timber  to  talk  “brain 
farming”  and  “soil  improvement”  exclusively.  We 
fully  recognize  the  need  of  scientific  education  in  agri¬ 
culture,  but  the  sad  thing  is  that  our  teachers  do  not 
seem  to  know  that  their  teaching  cannot  be  made 
available  to  those  who  need  it  most  until  they  get 
down  to  underlying  causes  and  acknowledge  them. 
Strange  that  they  cannot  see  how  their  very  failure  to 
admit  what  every  practical  farmer  knows  about  the 
need  of  credit  and  cooperation  is  the  thing  which 
keeps  them  out  of  touch  with  the  very  people  they 
want  to  help. 


In  the  lower  part  of  the  Gulf  States  a  good  many 
farmers  have  been  badly  frightened  over  the  boll- 
weevil.  They  feel  that  they  must  abandon  cotton 
growing.  When  they  begin  the  change  reasonably, 
working  slowly  into  grass  and  grain  and  stock,  they 
do  well.  Some  of  them,  however,  want  to  plunge 
desperately  into  fruit  or  truck  growing,  giving  up 
cotton  entirely.  They  may  not  be  fitted  by  nature  or 
experience  in  any  way  to  make  such  a  violent  change. 
Truck  growing  requires  long  experience  and  great 
skill,  especially  when  the  market  is  1,000  miles  or 
more  away.  While  the  weevil  is  a  menace  and  a 
nuisance,  it  is  after  all  a  more  lenient  master  than 

an  entirely  untried  business  like  trucking. 

* 

The  commission  house  bill  to  be  introduced  in  the 
New  York  Legislature  is  an  elaborate  measure  which 
has  been  prepared  with  great  care.  It  will  be  printed 
entire  a  little  later;  now  we  give  a  fair  synopsis  of 
its  features:  Under  its  provisions  commission  deal¬ 
ers,  whether  individuals  or  corporations,  cannot  re¬ 
ceive  or  sell  or  offer  for  sale  within  this  State  any 
kind  of  farm  produce  until  they  obtain  a  license 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  This  license 
costs  $10.  Before  such  license  is  issued  each  appli¬ 
cant  must  give  a  satisfactory  bond  of  $10,000  to  secure 
payment  for  farm  produce.  When  a  commission  ac¬ 
count  remains  due  and  unpaid  for  30  days  the  con¬ 
signor  may  sue  on  this  bond.  The  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  is  to  have  power  to  investigate  complaints 
of  interested  parties  and  may,  for  cause,  revoke  a 
license.  A  commission  merchant  will  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  purchase  or  cause  to  he  purchased  for  his 
own  account  or  interest  any  farm  produce  consigned 
to  him  for  sale  or  distribution.  Report  of  sale  or 
distribution  must  be  made  within  48  hours  of  such 
sale  on  forms  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  commissioner  is  required  to  establish 
uniform  grades  for  farm  produce,  which  are  to  be 
published  and  revised  annually  if  needed.  When 
these  grades  are  made  known  any  consignor  may 
mark  such  grade  or  standard  upon  his  packages. 
When  produce  marked  in  this  way  is  received  the 
commission  merchant  must  inspect  them.  If,  in  his 
judgment,  they  are  not  up  to  grade,  he  must  notify 
the  nearest  agent  or  inspector  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture.  This  inspector  shall  examine  the  ship¬ 
ment  and  give  the  commission  merchant  a  certificate 
specifying  the  grade  and  quantity  and  condition  of 
the  goods.  If  the  commission  merchant  fails  to  ob¬ 
tain  such  a  certificate  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
waived  his  right  to  claim  that  the  shipment  did  not 
conform  to  the  consignor’s  statement.  The  bill  also 
aims  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  commission  men 
fairly.  This  is  a  skeleton  of  much  needed  legisla¬ 
tion.  Expert  lawyers  have  spent  much  time  in  study¬ 
ing  the  legal  points  involved  and  have  prepared  a 
bill  that  will  give  protection  to  shippers  without  in¬ 
justice  to  commission  men.  It  now  remains  for  the 
farmers  and  country  people  of  New  York  to  get  to¬ 
gether  and  put  up  a  mighty  battle  for  this  legislation. 
Waste  no  time,  but  write  at  once  to  your  Senator  and 
member  of  the  Assembly,  urging  them  to  vote  and 

work  for  this  commission  house  bill. 

* 

That  is  a  good  question  on  page  155.  Would  the 
hens  that  win  blue  ribbons  at  poultry  shows  also  win 
in  an  egg-laying  contest?  Why  not  ask  if  the  young 
women  who  lead  the  beauty  shows  in  “society”  would 
win  prizes  at  making  bread  or  cake?  At  an  age  that 
might  be  expected  to  lead  to  cold  judgment  we  should 
expect  to  find  such  beauties  a  vision  of  delight,  but 
their  cookery  a  horrible  fact.  A  beautiful  face  and 
beautiful  bread  might  well  be  as  twins,  but  they  will 
not  he  while  the  owner  has  most  of  her  mind  on  her 
beauty !  As  for  the  hen,  we  have  invested  in  a  few 
blue  ribboners.  They  had  beautiful  plumage,  an  aris¬ 
tocratic  head  and  tail,  but  they  did  not  lay  as  many 
eggs  as  old  Spot  and  Whitey.  How  could  they,  when 
they  had  been  bred  to  “act  like  father’s  folks?”  For 
generations  “father’s  folks”  had  been  expected  to 
strut  about  and  look  pretty.  We  judge  that  they  cer¬ 
tainly  were  onto  their  job.  We  should  say  that  the 
present  demand  for  egg  contests  is  the  visible  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  protest  against  the  methods  of  the  poultry 
show.  The  “utility”  men  rightly  conclude  that  the 
great  majority  of  us  eat  eggs  rather  than  fine  feathers, 
and  people  want  the  hen  that  will  pack  her  food  into 
meat  and  eggs.  That  we  understand  to  be  “utility.” 
The  fanciers  say  that  they  breed  these  high  scoring 
fowls  because  people  want  them  and  pay  high  prices. 
They  also  say  that  their  hens  lay  as  well  as  any 
others,  hut  are  too  valuable  to  risk  in  a  contest.  The 
last  statement  is  the  one  most  of  us  are  interested  in. 
If  any  of  the  fanciers  will  put  up  a  “blue  ribbon” 
pen  against  a  pen  of  utility  birds  and  win  they  can 
make  more  out  of  it  than  they  ever  could  at  a  dozen 
poultry  shows. 


February 

For  the  present  we  have  agricultural  colleges  enough ; 
a  few  more  agricultural  high  schools  might  he  well,  but 
what  we  most  need  is  a  host  of  agricultural  kindergartens 
where  children  at  their  Impressionable  age  could  get  that 
love  of  nature  which  is  worth  so  much  in  after  life,  and 
which  would  make  farming  to  those  who  later  engage 
in  it,  something  more  than  drudgery.  F.  D.  h. 

An  earnest  man  states  the  thing  which  lives  in  his 
heart.  The  man  who  writes  the  above  has  two 
motherless  boys.  He  is  busy  with  large  duties,  and 
found,  as  such  men  do,  that  the  safe  place  for  those 
boys  was  in  the  country  on  a  farm.  He  wants  them 
to  grow  up  as  farmers,  but  he  hunted  long  before  he 
could  find  a  suitable  place.  We  think  this  man  is 
right  in  saying  that  we  now  have  agricultural  colleges 
enough.  It  is  fashionable  now  to  speak  of  farm  bu¬ 
reaus  and  county  experts,  but  why  not  farm  kinder¬ 
gartens?  Why  not  begin  with  the  child?  Are  there 
not  hundreds  of  farmers’  wives  who  were  formerly 
school  teachers?  Many  of  these  women  are  not 
suited  to  the  harder  farm  work,  but  they  could  care 
for  children.  Why  not  make  it  worth  their  while  to 
do  this? 

* 

We  have  given  several  extracts  from  the  Nczu  York 
Times  to  show  the  narrow,  if  not  malignant,  spirit 
that  paper  shows  when  it  talks  about  farmers.  There 
are  others !  For  instance,  this  from  the  St.  Louis 
Republic : 

For  back  of  the  city,  back  of  its  luxury  and  achieve¬ 
ments,  stands  the  country.  Our  tonnage  of  incoming  and 
outgoing  freight,  our  more  than  four  billions  of  bank 
clearings,  our  towering  sky-scrapers,  the  beauty  of  our 
residences,  the  vast  output  of  our  factories,  the  inarticu¬ 
late  clamor  of  our  Gargantuan  labors — back  of  it  all. 
determining  the  measure  of  our  city's  glory,  is  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  welfare  of  the  man  who,  with  anxious  eyes, 
looks  across  the  lonely  fields  basking  in  a  December  sun 
and  silently  hopes  for  Winter,  is  of  vital  import  to  the 
,-’ty  man.  For  fields  must  yield  and  the  farmer  must 
harvest  if  the  city  is  to  prosper. 

True — true  as  eternity — and  few  realize  the  good 
that  a  great  metropolitan  daily  can  do  by  printing 
such  matter.  It  is  very  strange  that  so  many  city 
people  cannot  understand  that  all  there  is  of  the 
future  that  is  worth  anything  lies  in  giving  the  small 
freeholder  of  land  a  fair  show.  Every  so-called 
“civilization”  which  has  denied  fair  dealing  to  the 
farmer  has  fallen. 

* 

When  Clark  Allis,  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  got  through  talkihg 
last  week  everybody  knew  where  he  stood  on  the 
subject  of  rum  and  tobacco.  Most  people  respect  a 
man  of  positive  conviction  whether  they  agree  with 
him  or  not.  As  for  liquor  drinking,  ft  is  one  of  the 
worst  evils  which  fruit  growers  have  to  contend  with. 
In  an  economic  way  it  interferes  directly  with  their 
business.  A  large  share  of  every  dollar  spent  for 
liquor  ought  to  be  spent  for  fruit  and  other  food, 
and  would  be  if  the  rum-seller  did  not  get  it  first. 
There  is  no  sound  reason  why  a  fruit  grower  should 
advocate  the  liquor  business,  and  every  good  reason 
why  he  should  oppose  it  .As  for  tobacco,  we  realize 
that  the  situation  is  somewhat  different.  We  can 
hardly  expect  all  fruit  growers  to  agree  regarding 
the  evils  of  the  tobacco  habit  as  they  will  regarding 
liquor.  They  must  admit,  however,  that  the  money 
that  is  spent  for  tobacco  is,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
lost  to  the  trade  in  fruit  and  other  food  which  they 
as  farmers  produce  and  sell.  They  can  give  no  reason 
for  the  tobacco  trade  except  the  gratification  of  a 
questionable  habit.  Of  course,  they  know  that  tobacco 
is  our  most  exhausting  crop — with  little  return  of 
plant  food  to  the  soil.  Looking  at  it,  therefore,  with¬ 
out  prejudice  or  passion,  we  can  agree  that  both 
liquor  and  tobacco  arc  connected  with  vital  issues  for 
fruit  growers. 

BREVITIES. 

Time  to  think  of  planting  seed  of  early  tomatoes. 

Buy  the  seeds  early.  There  is  always  a  rush  at  the  end. 

Give  the  horses  a  little  linseed  meal. 

There  is  much  human  nature  in  that  diary  of  a  back 
to-the-lander  on  page  130. 

Many  a  big  flat  rock  may  he  split  up  like  kindling  wood 
by  building  a  fire  on  it,  and  while  it  is  hot  dashing  on 
cold  water.  Try  it. 

A  tiny  strip  of  ground  in  the  heart  of  London.  Eng¬ 
land,  was  recently  sold  for  a  sum  which  works  out  to 
about  95,500,000  an  acre. 

Parcel  post  offers  an  excellent  outlet  for  cut  flowers, 
and  some  enterprising  florists  are  making  a  special  offer 
of  parcel  post  orders,  and  also  sending  funeral  designs 
in  this  way. 

Some  men  who  shot  deer  out  of  season  in  Southern 
New  Jersey  were  recently  fined  $000,  on  six  counts  at 
$100  each.  As  they  asserted  they  had  only  eaten  about 
10  pouuds  of  venison,  their  deer  meat  cost  them  $00  a 
pound. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  discussing  the  wholesale 
killing  of  all  unlicensed  dogs  running  at  large,  because  of 
the  prevalence  of  rabies.  During  the  past  year  the 
quarantine  of  different  towns  where  the  disease  prevailed 
has  cost  the  county  $5,000. 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  at  its  annual  convention  in  Al¬ 
bany  on  January  15: 

Whereas  there  is  universal  complaint 
against  the  high  cost  of  living  and  accum¬ 
ulating  evidence  of  its  further  increase: 
and 

Whereas  investigation  shows  that  the 
price  of  foodstuffs  at  the  farm  scarcely 
covers  the  cost  of  production,  and  in  many 
cases  does  not  promise  the  cost  of  shipment 
alone,  with  the  result  that  they  are  left 
to  rot  on  the  ground,  while  the  cost  to  the 
consumer  is  maintained  at  the  high  price 
of  unproductive  seasons :  and 

Whereas  the  investigation  further  shows 
that  the  difference  between  the  low  cost 
to  the  producer  and  the  high  cost  to  the 
consumer  is  caused  by  the  wasteful  meth¬ 
ods  of  transportation  and  excessive  charges 
of  transportation  companies  and  middle¬ 
men  :  and 

Whereas  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  most  effective  way  to  stop  this  wasteful 
and  expensive  method  of  transportation  is 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  producer 
and  consumer  in  the  matter  of  packing, 
shipping  and  buying  farm  products : 

Therefore  re  it  resolved  that  the  Leg¬ 
islature  of  the  State  of  New  York  be  re¬ 
quested  to  pass  a  bill  authorizing  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  cooperative  producing,  operat¬ 
ing,  marketing  and  buying  companies  by 
producers  and  consumers,  and  that  this 
statute  surround  such  organizations  with 
every  possible  safeguard  and  precaution 
of  law  to  the  end  that  the  cooperative 
principle  may  be  maintained.  Among  these 
provisions  we  recommend  : 

1.  That  no  company  or  ass'-  ration  be 
allowed  to  use  the  word  cood«.-i  ion  in  its 
name  or  literature  unless  oigarned  under 
the  cooperative  law  : 

2.  That  members  in  cooperative  soci¬ 
eties  he  oblig'd  to  hold  at  least  one  share 
of  the  stock  of  the  company. 

3.  That  the  stock  held  by  one  person  be 
limited 

4.  That  dividends  on  the  stock  be  lim¬ 
ited. 

5.  That  companies  be  organized  on  the 
basis  of  one  man  one  vote,  irrespective 
of  the  stock  held. 

6.  That  the  principle  of  voluntary  mem¬ 
bership  with  an  equitable  participation  and 
control  be  maintained  as  an  essential  prin¬ 
ciple  in  all  cooperative  enterprises  organ¬ 
ized  under  the  act. 

7.  A  provision  by  which  members  of 
cooperative  societies  may  bind  themselves 
to  sell  certain  products  and  do  certain 
acts  through  their  society,  and  to  enforce 
the  performance  of  such  contracts. 

The  above  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Society,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  was  then  offered : 

Whereas  it  is  universally  conceded  that 
the  most  efficient  way  to  reduce  the  high 
cost  of  living  in  cities,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  return  a  fair  profit  to  country 
producers,  is  through  a  carefully  organized 
system  of  cooperation  in  packing,  grading, 
shipping,  marketing  and  buying  food  pro¬ 
ducts,  thus  bringing  the  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  together  and  eliminating  largely,  if 
not  entirely,  the  expense  and  waste  of  in¬ 
tervening  agencies,  and 

Whereas  our  people  are  as  yet  unfamil¬ 
iar  with  cooperative  work  and  cooperative 
organizations,  considerable  work  must  be 
done  to  educate  and  organize  producers  on 
the  subject  and  to  supervise  and  direct  the 
work  in  its  initiative  stages,  and 

Whereas  our  Society  is  without  sufficient 
funds  to  pursue  this  initiative  work, 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  That  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  be  requested  to 
appropriate  $20,000  to  be  expended  through 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  cooperative  organization  among  the 
producers  of  the  State,  and  that  this  So¬ 
ciety  hereby  tenders  the  services  of  its 
members  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  such  advisory  and  personal  assistance 
as  they  shall  be  enabled  to  render  in  the 
organization  and  development  of  the  work. 

One  member,  connected  with  the  In¬ 
stitute  work  of  the  State,  objected  to 
this  resolution  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  special  legislation.  The  defendants 
of  the  resolution  pointed  out  that  it  was 
no  more  special  legislation  to  instruct 
farmers  how  to  grade  and  pack  and 
market  farm  products  than  it  is  to  teach 
them  how  to  grow  and  increase  the  bur¬ 
den  of  farm  products  which  they  have 
been  unable  to  market,  and  which  in 
many  cases  have  rotted  on  the  ground 
after  having  been  produced.  Yet  the 
education  in  production  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  exclusively  for  the  past  40  years 
through  the  Farm  Institutes  and  through 
other  educational  agencies  in  the  State. 
The  discussion  served  to  develop  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  resolution,  and  it  passed 
with  the  one  dissenting  vote. 

Another  co-operative  resolution  was 
the  following: 

Whereas  every  business  in  this  country, 
except  the  business  of  the  farm,  has  a  finan¬ 
cial  system  adapted  to  its  peculiar  needs, 
and 

Whereas  a  farm  cooperative  mortgage 
system  is  in  successful  operation  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  European  countries,  under 
state  laws,  state  inspection  and  state  con¬ 
trol, 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  in  convention  assembled,  that  it 
is  the  sense  of  our  people  that  laws  should 
he  effected,  and  put  on  our  statute  books, 
authorizing  the  organization  of  State  mort¬ 
gage  banks,  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
mortgages  on  farm  property  iu  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  for  the  encouragement, 
drainage  and  improvement  of  farm  prop¬ 
erty.  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  our  Legislative  Commit¬ 
tee  he  hereby  instructed  to  assist  in  the 


preparation,  and  to  encourage  and  urge  the 
passage  of  such  laws  during  the  present 
session  of  our  State  Legislature. 

One  representative  objected  to  the 
above  on  the  ground  that  farmers  al¬ 
ready  had  all  of  the  banking  facilities 
they  need,  and  that  they  are  already  de¬ 
positors  in  the  National  banks  and  in 
the  savings  banks  of  the  State.  The  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  resolution  accepted  the 
objection  as  the  strongest  possible  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  a  system  suited  to 
farm  mortgage  credits,  for  the  reason 
that  the  National  banks  are  forbidden 
by  law  to  invest  in  farm  mortgages,  and 
for  the  further  reason  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Savings  Banks  put  themselves 
on  record  as  being  opposed  to  making 
loans  on  farm  property,  so  that  in  our 
present  circumstances  the  deposits  of 
the  farmers  in  these  institutions  cannot 
or  are  not  used  for  farm  mortgages. 
The  money  is,  therefore,  devoted  to 
other  interests  and  portions  of  it  at 
least  sent  to  New  York,  where  it  is 
used  for  speculation  and  gambling  in 
giving  fictitious  values  to  stocks  of  other 
enterprises,  many  of  which  never  had, 
and  never  will  have,  any  intrinsic  value. 
The  discussion  also  developed  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  this  resolution,  and  it  was 
adopted  with  the  one  dissenting  vote. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  Nagle  January -16  sustained  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  board  of  inquiry  at 
Ellis  Island  that  Edward  F.  Mylius,  the 
young  Englishman  accused  of  libelling  King 
George  by  charging  him  with  bigamy,  be 
excluded  from  this  country  as  an  undesir¬ 
able  alien.  Uniesr  Mylius  can  get  a  court 
to  review  this  finding,  he  will  be  sent  back 
to  France  at  the  expense  of  the  steamship 
company  which  brought  him  hero.  It  is 
understood  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
have  the  proceedings  reviewed.  In  reach¬ 
ing  his  conclusion  to  exclude  Mylius,  Sec¬ 
retary  Nagle  decided  that  Mylius’s  offence 
was  not  political,  but  was  a  crime  involv¬ 
ing  moral  turpitude. 

The  equal  suffrage  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  carried  in  the  South  Dakota  Senate 
January  16  with  only  two  opposing  votes. 
This  was  the  first  time  it  has  gone  through 
without  a  fight. 

Edgar  R.  Jackson,  president  of  the  Jack- 
son  Brothers  Realty  Company,  was  con¬ 
victed  of  grand  larceny  ;  an  indictment  on 
a  similar  charge  was  filed  against  his 
brother,  Oslin  M.  Jackson,  treasurer  of 
the  company,  and  Charles  E.  L.  Clark, 
said  to  have  acted  as  treasurer  of  a 
dummy  concern  organized  by  the  Jacksons 
to  facilitate  their  business,  was  indicted 
for  grand  larceny  in  New  York,  January 
17.  Clark  was  arrested  within  a  few  min¬ 
utes  after  he  had  taken  the  stand  iu  Edgar 
R.  Jackson’s  behalf  in  the  Criminal  Branch 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Clark  swore  to 
Jackson's  good  character,  and  almost  while 
his  words  were  echoing  iu  the  court  room 
found  himself  arrested  for  a  larceny  of 
$23,500  from  Yonkers  men.  There  are  three 
others  named  in  the  same  indictment,  one 
of  whom  is  said  to  he  Oslin  Jackson,  who 
is  now  believed  to  he  out  of  town,  the 
second  is  Edgar  IL  Jackson,  and  the  third 
is  said  to  he  a  resident  of  Y'onkers.  Iu 
the  ease  against  Edgar  R.  Jackson  which 
resulted  in  his  conviction,  Miss  Mary  Grif¬ 
fith,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  was  the  complainant. 
She  lost  $5,000  which  she  invested  with 
Jackson  Brothers  in  land  which  they  said 
they  owned  on  Long  Island  and  on  which 
they  promised  quick  and  enormous  profits. 
Jackson  Brothers  are  said  to  have  had 
dupes  all  over  the  country.  George  Wil¬ 
son,  a  former  employe,  testified  at  the 
trial  of  Edgar  R.  Jackson,  that  the  amount 
of  business  done  by  them  was  enormous, 
and  that  they  were  considered  one  of  the 
largest  real  estate  firms  in  the  country. 
He  told  of  customers  In  Maine,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Wisconsin  and  Georgia.  One  widow 
in  New  York  who  had  lost  her  whole  for¬ 
tune  through  Jackson,  committed  suicide 
after  his  conviction. 

At  least  six  lives  were  lost  and  damage 
of  $500,000  done  in  the  worst  fire  in  tile 
history  of  Edmonton,  the  capital  of  Al¬ 
berta,  Canada,  January  17.  A  new  five- 
story  brick  block  and  a  frame  block  were 
destroyed.  The  collapse  of  a  wall  crushed 
a  small  frame  rooming  liouse>  occupied 
by  Italian  workmen  and  a  half  dozen  of 
them  were  killed. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
dealt  a  severe  blow  January  21  to  the 
“loan  shark”  business  when  it  held  as  il¬ 
legal  the  practice  of  exacting  additional 
sums  from  borrowers  under  the  guise  of 
payments  for  expenses  incurred  in  draw¬ 
ing  up  papers  and  examining  the  title  of 
property.  The  court  says  that  under  a 
recent  law  persons  or  corporations  en¬ 
gaged  in  loaning  money  on  personal  prop¬ 
erty  cannot  charge  more  than  2  per  cent 
interest  a  month  and  not  more  than  $2  for 
expenses  incurred  on  loans  of  less  than 
$200.  The  question  was  raised  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Riordan,  of  Now  York,  City,  in  an 
action  against  a  loan  company  because 
she  was  compelled  to  pay  2  per  cent  in¬ 
terest  on  a  loan  of  $65  and  an  additional 
$10  to  a  third  person  for  examining  the 
title  to  her  property  and  executing  the 
mortgage  on  which  the  loan  was  made. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Assemblyman 
Meyer  Greenberg  introduced  a  hill  in  the 
New  York  Legislature  January  S  providing 
for  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  State  training  school  for  farmers 
and  a  commission  of  five  members  by  the 
Governor  with  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
hill  authorizes  the  commissioners  to  pur¬ 
chase  land  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City 
aggregating  1,000  acres  or  more,  and  simi¬ 
lar  tracts  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo  or  any 
second  class  city,  on  which  to  erect  schools 
and  other  buildings.  Any  persons  under 
16  years  of  age  who  has  been  a  resident 
of  the  State  for  moro  than  a  year  and 
lias  no  criminal  record,  may  he  entered  in 
the  training  school.  Each  pupil  is  to  live 
on  the  farm  and  must  render  personal  serv¬ 


ice  in  farm  duties.  For  this  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  from  $7  to  $10  a  month,  the  compen¬ 
sation  to  be  graded  as  to  class  standing. 

The  eighteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
Ohio  State  Dairymen's  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  February  13  and  14.  The  best 
speakers  available  have  been  secured  to 
discuss  phases  of  dairying.  Every  dairy¬ 
man  of  the  State  is  invited  to  attend  this 
meeting,  iuc  dairymen's  banquet  will  be 
held  the  evening  of  the  13th.  Liberal 
premiums  are  offered  for  milk,  cream  and 
butter.  Anyone  wishing  entry  blanks  or 
further  information  in  regard  to  the  ex¬ 
hibits,  or  any  phase  of  the  convention, 
should  address  Professor  Oscar  Erf,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  programme  of  the  next  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Drainage  Association 
contains  many  tilings  of  interest  to  all 
those  persons  having  wet  land.  The  meet¬ 
ing  will  occur  on  the  10th  and  11th  of 
February  in  connection  with  Farmers'  Week 
at  the  *  State  College  of  Agriculture,  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Silver  cups  and  medals  are 
offered  by  the  Association  for  reports  of 
experience  in  land  drainage.  The  details 
of  this  competition  and  further  information 
concerning  the  meeting  may  he  had  upon 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Elmer  O.  Fippin,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  country  church  has  been  given  a 
place  on  the  programme  of  the  annual 
Farmers’  Week  at  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  February  10 
to  15,  1913.  The  Fourth  Annual  New 

York  State  Country  Church  Conference  is 
to  he  held  there  on  February  11.  Its 
general  theme  is  to  be  “The  country  church 
and  the  country  community.”  The  pro¬ 
gramme  includes  many  notable  speakers. 

About  $50,000  is  to  be  expended  by  the 
New  York  Women’s  League  for  Animals, 
on  a  horse  dog,  cat  and  bird  hospital  which 
is  to  be  erected  on  the  block  front  on  the 
west  side  of  Lafayette  street,  between  Bond 
street  and  Shinbone  alley.  Every  modern 
facility  to  be  found  in  hospitals  for  hu¬ 
mans  will  be  installed  in  this  new  build¬ 
ing.  It  will  be  three  stories  high,  of  fire¬ 
proof  construction  and  will  be  the  only 
building  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  There 
will  be  a  large  reception  room  on  the  first 
floor,  also  an  operating  room,  a  dispensary, 
offices  and  stalls  and  a  waiting  room.  On 
the  second  floor  will  be  stalls  and  box  stalls 
for  horses  and  an  operating  room.  The 
third  floor  will  contain  a  large  space  de¬ 
voted  to  dog,  kennels,  a  kitchen  for  cooking 
food  for  the  patients,  two  rooms  for  dogs 
with  contagious  diseases,  one  room  for 
eats,  one  room  for  birds,  a  study  and  meet¬ 
ing  room,  a  kitchen  for  cooking  food  for 
nurses  and  surgeons,  a  dining  room  and 
parlor.  Features  will  be  a  fully  equipped 
bathroom  for  horses  and  dogs  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  and  an  extra  large  elevator  for 
carrying  patients  to  the  different  floors. 

W.  A.  Manda,  Inc.,  of  South  Orange. 
N.  .T..  was  awarded  a  verdict  of  $710  with 
interest  in  his  suit  against  the  United 
States  Express  Co.  for  damages  to  a  car¬ 
load  of  plants  shipped  March  1.  1911,  to 
the  National  Flower  Show  at  Boston,  Mass. 
It  was  shown  that  owing  to  delay  in  de¬ 
livery  the  plants  especially  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  orchids,  were  badly  chilled,  causing 
a  loss.  The  amount  of  $710  was  exactlS" 
the  damage  estimated  to  have  been  done. 

The  twelth  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebras¬ 
ka  State  Agricultural  Associations  at  the 
University  Farm,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  included 
the  Corn  Improvers’  Association  ;  fruit, 
flower  and  corn  show  ;  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  :  Improved  Live  Stock  Breeders’ 
Association :  State  Horticultural  Society : 
Good  Roads  Association :  Dairymen's  As¬ 
sociation  ;  Home  Economies  Association  : 
Bee  Keepers’  Association :  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Association :  Pure  Grain  and  Seed  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association:  Country  Life  Improve¬ 
ment  session,  and  Agricultural  Extension 
Conference. 


PARCEL  POST  NOTES. 

You  ask  what  we  find  in  regard  to  par¬ 
cel  post.  1  find  the  rates  as  somewhat 
high  after  I  have  looked  them  over.  I 
live  about  180  miles  from  New  York,  and 
that  city  is  nearly  all  in  the  third  zone 
from  me  and  therefore  calls  for  a  rate  of 
seven  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  five 
cents  for  each  succeeding  pound.  Now 
New  York  does  not  seem  very  far  away, 
but  it  will  cost  us  at  least  six  cents  a 
pound  to  send  dressed  chicken  or  other 
such  things,  and  as  a  dozen  eggs  weigh 
lja  pounds  it  would  cost  about  eight  or 
nine  cents  a  dozen  to  send  them.  We  must 
have  a  good  package  to  send  them  in,  and 
'that  would  cost  something,  which  cost 
must  all  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  eggs ; 
I  would  think  it  would  be  more  than  most 
people  would  want  to  pay.  The  same  would 
be  true  of  butter,  and  when  we  can  get 
from  25  to  40  cents  per  pound  for  our 
butter  here  I  should  not  think  many  would 
care  to  pay  enough  more  to  pay  us  to  send 
it  there.  Nearer  places  are  higher  rates 
in  proportion,  as  Amsterdam  is  12  miles 
and  the  rate  is  five  cents  for  first  pound 
and  three  cents  thereafter.  But  still  par¬ 
cel  post  will  he  a  great  help  sometimes 
as  it  is.  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
study  it  carefully.  When  I  was  in  Florida 
three  years  ago  I  sent  about  one  quart 
of  dewberries  to  my  wife  and  the  express 
was  35  cents,  and  she  had  to  go  to  the 
express  otlice  seven  miles  to  get  them. 
If  I  could  have  used  our  parcel  post  the 
cost  would  have  been  21  cents  on  thitt 
package  and  it  would  have  been  delivered  to 
the  mail  box.  I  sent  a  dressed  chicken 
to  Paterson,  N.  .T.,  and  it  cost  27  cents 
postage  of  chicken  and  package :  chicken 
weighed  314  pounds,  whole,  package  414 
pounds,  making  it  necessary  to  use  the 
five-pound  rate.  That  would  be  about  eight 
cents  a  pound  for  the  chicken,  and  as  they 
are  worth  25  cents  here  if  good  ones  it 
would  have  to  he  charged  at  about  35 
cents  a  pound  to  show  any  profit  by  sending 
it  away.  But  I  expect  to  use  the  parcel 
post  every  time  T  can.  As  soon  as  I  can 
find  some  packages  that  are  suitable  I  will 
try  sending  butter  and  eggs,  and  try  them. 

Galway,  N.  Y.  p. ‘j.  B. 

The  Other  Side. 

Reading  your  remarks  on  parcel  post 
prompts  me  to  send  you  a  card  I  received 
from  a  farmer  living  within  the  50-mile 
zone.  I  was  in  favor  of  parce-l  post  until 
T  got  this  card  in  answer  to  a  card  I  sent 
him.  You  can  see  for  yourself  where  I 


would  be  if  I  patronized  this  farmer.  I 
made  some  inquiries  on  butter  and  strictly 
fresh  eggs  In  one  of  our  best  and  most  re¬ 
liable  stores  in  Cleveland,  and  these  are 
the  prices  to-day :  Butter  in  bricks  at  42 
cents  and  eggs  at  37  cents,  and  cheaper 
for  common  and  storage.  If  I  buy  from 
this  farmer,  and  pay  his  price,  42  cents 
for  butter,  two  pounds  with  postage  added 
1 1  cents,  or  95  cents,  and  three  dozen 
eggs  at  32  cents,  with  package  and  postage 
added  35  cents,  or  $1.31,  then  add  five  cents 
for  postal  money  order  and  two  cents 
stamp  added,  you  can  see  where  I  would 
lose  38  cents  in  the  deal.  No  parcel  post 
for  me  under  the  present  plans.  And  be¬ 
sides  I  would  have  to  run  the  chance  of 
my  folks  not  liking  the  butter,  and  stand 
the  chance  of  having  some  broken  eggs 
and  not  knowing  whether  they  were  strictly 
fresh,  not  knowing  the  farmer  from  whom 
I  got  them.  g.  o.  c. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  card  referred  to  makes  the  following 
offer  : 

‘  Two  pounds  butter  at  42  cents,  plus 
postage,  equals  95  cents. 

“Three  dozen  eggs  at  32,  plus  postage, 
and  package,  equals  $1.31. 

“Cash  with  order.” 

We  have  never  felt  that  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  rates  much  business  in  eggs  and  butter 
can  be  done  except  over  the  home  rural 
routes.  There  are  other  articles,  however, 
which  can  be  sent,  and  in  time  the  pres¬ 
ent  rates  will  be  overhauled  and  corrected. 
There  was  great  complaint  with  rural  free 
delivery  when  it  first  started. 

A  Success  Near  Cleveland. 

January  1  the  editor  of  our  home  paper 
called  to  know  if  we  would  accept  a  free 
advertisement  in  the  “Press,”  one  of  our 
Cleveland  dailies.  This  paper  is  doing 
everything  possible  for  the  parcel  post. 
We  did  not  have  anything,  having  con¬ 
tracted  our  eggs,  and  had  orders  for  more 
maple  syrup  than  we  could  fill.  Finally 
I  happened  to  think  we  had  a  large  supply 
of  mincemeat  and  apple  butter,  so  our  ad¬ 
vertisement  read,  "Mincemeat  and  apple 
butter.  The  kind  Mother  used  to  make.” 
We  were  deluged  with  inquiries,  and  could 
have  sold  barrels  of  it  instead  of  jars, 
had  we  had  it.  Not  a  word  of  fault  found 
either  and  prompt  payment  in  every  ease. 
Not  only  shall  we  be  able  to  self  these 
articles,  but  all  kinds  of  farm  produce. 
We  feel  this  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  helps  the  farmer  ever  had,  when 
used  long  enough  to  get  remodeled  rates, 
etc.  It  will  be  the  means  of  selling  at  a 
fair  rate  thousands  of  dollars  of  produce 
that  at  present  are  waste  products,  for 
which  heretofore  there  has  been  no  market. 
While  driving  recently  my  husband  and  1 
saw  less  than  40  miles  from  Cleveland  orch¬ 
ards  of  nice  Baldwin  apples  that  had  not 
been  pithered.  Some  were  still  in  good 
condition.  _  All  such  produce  should  he 
used.  It  is  not  the  high  cost  of  living 
alone  that  confronts  the  city  man.  but  the 
problem  of  getting  the  produce  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price,  which  at  present  is  not 
marketed  at  all.  sirs.  jas.  lampman. 

Ohio. 


OHIO  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Tart  T. 

Immunizing  hogs  against  cholera,  tuber¬ 
culosis  testing  of  cattle,  problems  of  the 
rural  church,  rural  credits  and  cooperation, 
and  matters  of  education  were  questions 
that  occupied  the  attention  of  the  farmers 
of  Ohio  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  held  in  Columbus  the  week 
of  January  20.  Leading  veterinarians  of 
the  State  at  the  opening  session,  January 
14.  discussed  methods  of  prevention  of  the 
loss  to  the  swine  industry  in  the  State, 
which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  $3,000,000.  The 
hog  eholera  serum  was  unanimously  de¬ 
clared  a  preventive,  and  was  considered 
void  of  curative  value,  and  the  matter  of 
vaccination  of  healthy  animals  was  declared 
the  only  effective  way  of  combatting  tho 
disease.  The  State  was  urged  to  take  more 
active  measures  in  behalf  of  the  swine  in¬ 
dustry  and  to  supply  skilled  men  who  could 
respond  quickly  and  who  could  administer 
the  immunizing  serum  without  delay. 

The  testing  of  cattle  for  tuberculosis  was 
declared  a  business  proposition,  and  it  was 
said  that  the  farmer  would  have  to  face  it 
squarely  because  of  the  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  consumer  for  milk  from  tested  cows. 
Leading  veterinarians  discussed  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  persons  being  susceptible  to  the  dis¬ 
ease  by  consuming  milk  from  infected  ani¬ 
mals.  It  was  declared  by  several  speakers 
that  it  is  impossible  to  find  in  the  history 
of  medical  practice  any  number  of  eases 
of  the  white  plague  that  can  be  traced  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  consumption  of  milk  from  dis¬ 
eased  cows.  Another  speaker  declared  that 
less  than  two  per  cent  of  human  tubercu¬ 
losis  can  he  traced  to  diseased  cows,  and 
that  the  danger  can  be  eliminated  by  effi¬ 
cient  pasteurization  of  milk.  However,  the 
farmers  were  urged  to  take  a  stand  against 
buying  or  keeping  affected  cattle.  It  was 
stated  that  every  cow  and  every  person  is 
more  or  less  tuberclous  some  time  during 
life  and  that  tho  tuberculin  test  was  so 
infallible  that  it  sought  out  the  earliest 
evidences  of  the  disease  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  system.  A  leading  speaker 
said  in  Belgium  infected  cattle  were  vac¬ 
cinated  and  this  and  other  countries  in 
Europe  had  abandoned  the  test  with  the 
destruction  of  infected  stock  in  view,  as  is 
agitated  in  the  United  States.  Farmers 
were  urged  to  protect  their  herds  against 
the  ravages  of  the  disease,  for  public  sen¬ 
timent  is  against  buying  the  product  of  an 
infected  dairy. 

“The  farmer  is  more  valuable  than  the 
farm,"  was  the  statement  of  Dr.  Warren 
II.  Wilson  of  New  York  City,  presiding  offi¬ 
cer  for  the  second  dc.y,  during  which  coun¬ 
try  life  problems  were  discussed.  “The 
farmer  to-day,”  Dr.  Wilson  declared,  “does 
not  have  an  income  sufficiently  large  to 
met  his  expenses  and  support  his  church 
as  he  did  formerly,  because  of  the  increased 
demands  on  his  revenue,  and  the  multiplicity 
of  his  needs.”  The  country  folk  have  no 
leisure  to-day,  was  the  opinion  of  tins 
speaker.  The  relation  of  tho  country 
church  to  social  conditions  on  the  farm 
was  viewed  as  vital.  The  Rural  Life  Sur¬ 
vey  of  the  State  of  Ohio  revealed  that  one- 
third  the  rural  population  are  renters, 
that  in  19  counties  three-fourths  of  the 
churches  are  not  growing,  and  that  there 
are  700  abandoned  churches  in  the  State. 

E.  X. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

SPEAK  THE  GOOD  WORD. 

It  isn’t  the  thinking  how  grateful  we  are 

For  the  kindness  of  friends  come  to  bless 
Our  sorrow  or  loss  ’neath  the  weight  of  the 
cross — 

It  is  telling  our  gratefulness. 

It  isn’t  the  love  that  they  have  in  their 
hearts, 

And  neglect  or  forget  to  reveal, 

That  brightens  the  lives  of  husbands  and 
wives — 

It  is  telling  the  love  that  they  feel. 

It  isn’t  the  thinking  of  good  to  mankind 

That  comes  as  a  cooling  drink 
To  the  famishing  ones  of  earth’s  daughters 
and  sons — 

It  is  telling  the  good  that  we  think. 

It  isn't  the  music  asleep  in  the  strings 

Of  the  lute  that  entrances  the  ear 
And  brings  to  the  breast  the  spirit  of 
rest — • 

It  is  only  the  music  we  hear. 

It  isn’t  the  lilies  we  hide  from  the  world, 

Nor  the  roses  we  keep  as  our  own, 
That  are  strewn  at  our  feet  by  the  angels 
we  meet 

On  our  way  to  the  great  White  Throne. 

It  isn’t  the  silence  of  hope  unexpressed 

That  heartens  and  strengthens  the  weak 
To  triumph  through  strife  for  the  great 
things  of  life — 

It's  the  words  of  good  cheer  that  we 
speak. 

— W.  J.  Lampton  in  New  York  Times. 

* 

If  we  printed  all  the  recipes  we  have 
received  for  utilizing  lard  cracklings 
we  might  fill  a  special  edition  of  the 
paper.  Some  of  them  are  already  fa¬ 
miliar,  others  are  quite  new,  but  the 
utilization  of  these  scraps  of  fresh, 
crisp  fat  seems  entirely  overlooked  by 
the  cook  books.  Some  tell  us  that  they 
like  them  made  into  sandwiches;  many 
use  them  to  fry  potatoes.  They  are 
slightly  warmed  before  using,  and  either 
crushed  or  chopped  in  a  meat  chopper. 
They  are  good  shortening  for  ginger 
cookies  and  dark  cakes  and  in  crust 
for  apple  dumplings.  While  still  warm 
the  scraps  are  packed  down  in  earthen 
jars,  each  layer  sprinkled  with  salt,  and 
set  away  in  a  cool,  dark  place,  where 
they  keep  for  some  time. 

* 

Among  the  cheaper  cuts  of  beef  the 
brisket  seems  little  known  to  many 
American  housekeepers — yet  it  is  nu¬ 
tritious,  well  flavored,  and  capable  of 
being  cooked  in  a  variety  of  palatable 
ways.  Its  usual  use  is  for  corning,  and 
it  is  excellent  for  this,  having  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  nice  fat,  and  being  tender 
in  grain.  We  like  it  for  beef  a  la  mode, 
for  boiling  without  corning,  and  for 
cooking  in  a  casserole  with  vegetables. 
Boiled  with  plenty  of  seasoning,  and 
then  put  into  a  jar  with  a  weight  on 
top  to  press  it  solid,  it  is  nice  to  slice 
cold.  Many  people  have  an  idea  that 
boiled  fresh  beef  is  rather  insipid  in 
flavor,  but  it  will  be  enjoyed  with  horse¬ 
radish  sauce,  and  if  we  treat  both  the 
beef  and  the  soup  in  which  it  is  boiled 
properly  we  have  the  nourishing  pot-au- 
feu,  the  characteristic  national  dish  of 
France. 
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largely  Hebrews  from  Eastern  Europe, 
and  Italians.  It  is  stated  that  women 
operatives  in  muslin  garments  receive 
about  $5  a  week,  from  which  is  deduct¬ 
ed  weekly  30  cents  for  electric  power, 
and  35  cents  for  thread.  They  live  in 
crowded  tenements,  and  are  chronically 
underfed.  Of  course  some  are  better 
paid,  but  they  are  all  “speeded  up”  to 
a  high  tension,  and  there  is  complaint 
here,  as  there  has  been  in  several  other 
great  labor  difficulties,  of  the  roughness 
and  brutality  of  the  foremen.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  “American  standard  of  living” 
has  not  yet  touched  the  garment  trade, 
and  Hood’s  “Song  of  a  Shirt”  still  re¬ 
mains  a  vital  document. 

* 

It  is  a  humiliating  experience  to  find 
that  we  have  been  mispronouncing  some 
common  word  in  ordinary  conversation, 
when  it  would  be  just  as  easy  to  learn 
to  speak  aright.  We  do  not  refer  to 
errors  in  grammar,  but  to  the  careless¬ 
ness  which  causes  some  to  call  an  um¬ 
brella  an  umberil,  or  a  bachelor  a  bach- 
eldor,  or  to  “rense”  instead  of  rinse. 
To  speak  one’s  own  language  accurately 
and  well  is  a  part  of  one’s  education 
quite  as  important  as  acquiring  a  for¬ 
eign  tongue.  Unfortunately  many  young 
people  complete  their  school  course 
without  ever  realizing  that  language  les¬ 
sons  (they  do  not  study  grammar  now¬ 
adays)  are  of  practical  application  to 
the  mother  tongue.  A  pleasing  voice 
and  agreeable  accent,  combined  with 
grammatical  construction  and  correct 
pronunciation,  forms  the  best  possible 
introduction  to  strangers.  We  do  not 
think  country  people  need  advice  on  this 
subject  any  more  than  city  dwellers, 
for  the  slipshod  speech  of  many  New 
Yorkers  is  just  as  uncultivated  as  the 
most  exaggerated  dialect  of  a  stage  Josh 
Whitcomb.  But  there  is  really  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  any  person  who  can  learn  to 


mon  or  nutmeg.  Line  pie  pan  with  paste. 
Place  the  pared  and  sliced  apple  in  pan. 
Sprinkle  the  sugar  and  cinnamon  over 
apples.  Dot  over  with  butter.  Wet 
edges  of  under  crust,  cover  with  upper 
crust,  which  has  been  cut  with  gashes  to 
allow  the  steam  to  escape.  Press  edges 
together  and  trim  pie  crust.  Peat  up 
an  egg  and  spread  over  top.  This  is  done 
because  the  top  browns  better  and  gives 
it  a  better  appearance,  but  it  does  not 
improve  the  taste  any.  ruth  holtz. 

Second  Prize ;  Score  83. 

riain  paste. — I  %  cups  flour;  1  teaspoon 
baking  powder;  %  teaspoon  salt;  3  table¬ 
spoons  lard :  3  tablespoons  butter ;  cold 
water.  Filling:  3  medium-sized  apples; 
%  cup  sugar;  %  teaspoon  salt;  1  table¬ 
spoonful  butter ;  nutmeg. 

Method  : 

1.  Wash,  pare,  core  and  slice  the  apples. 

2.  Sift  flour,  baking  powder  and  salt 
together. 

3.  Cut  in  shortening  with  two  knives. 

4.  Moisten  to  dough  with  ice  water.  Use 
just  enough  water  to  stick  the  dough  to¬ 
gether. 

5.  Toss  on  floured  board,  cut  dough  in 
half  and  roll  one  piece  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  thick  for  lower  crust. 

G.  Place  on  tin  and  press  into  place, 
being  careful  not  to  stretch  the  dough. 

7.  Spread  one  rounding  tablespoon  of 
flour  and  one  of  sugar  over  the  bottom  of 
the  pie  and  then  lill  heaping  full  of  sliced 
apple. 

8.  Sprinkle  sugar  and  nutmeg  over  the 
apple  and  dot  over  with  bits  of  butter. 

0.  Roll  out  the  upper  crust  and  cut  with 
gashes  to  allow  steam  to  escape. 

10.  Wet  edges  of  under  crust,  cover  with 
upper  crust,  press  edges  together  and  trim 
crusts  even  with  edge  of  pan. 

11.  Bake  in  hot  oven  until  crust  is  set 
and  slightly  brown  and  then  reduce  the 
temperature  to  finish  cooking  the  apples. 

LOU  EVA  GASTON. 

Vermont  Olives. — Not  for  a  moment 
would  we  suppose  that  olives  grow  in 
Vermont,  but  here  is  a  fine  substitute 
which  many  like  better  than  pickled 
olives :  Take  a  bushel  of  green  and 
half  ripe  tomatoes,  wash  clean,  then 
pack  in  big  jar  or  tub,  using  five  pounds 
fine  salt  and  one-half  pound  whole 
mixed  spices.  Weight  down  and  cover 
with  clear  cold  water.  In  two  weeks 
they  are  fit  to  use,  and  will  keep  a  year 
if  kept  under  the  pickle.  They  are 
used  without  further  fixing,  and  you  will 
find  them  a  fine  flavor  of  olives,  but 
rather  better  and  immensely  cheaper, 
costing  less  than  five  cents  a  quart. 

A.  L.  B. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

lin  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  1918bicy< 
cle.  Write  for  special  offer. 

Finest  Guaranteed  f/1  ^  O 

1913  Models  *0  £ 

with  Coaster-Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires 

,1911  &  1912  Models  tfyrr 
all  of  best  makes....  V#  * °  $>  1  id 

I lOO  Second-Hand  Wheel* 

All  makes  and  models,  et*r%  M  a  - 

good  as  now .  %pj  WO  S& 

Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 

We  Ship  on  Approval -without  a 

cent  deposit ,  pay  the  freight,  and  allow 

JP'rJOAY'S  FREE  TRIAL. 

..  TIRES,  coaster  brako  rear  wheels,  lamps, 
sundries,  parts  and  repairs  for  all  makes  of  bicycles  at 
ha!/  usual  prices.  DO  NOT  BUY  until  you  get  our 
catalogues  and  offer .  Write  noiu. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.W80  CHICAGO 


FREE 
CATALOG 

BAND  INSTRUMENTS 


Pages.  788  Illustrations.  67  Color  Plates.  2S61 
Articles  described.  Every  Musical  Instrument.  Free 
Trial.  Superb  Quality.  Lowest  Prices.  Easy  Pay¬ 
ments.  Mention  instrument  you  are  interested  in. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO. 
185  f.  4th  Ave.,  Cincinnati.  608  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Tea  By  Parcels  Post 

We  will  put  down  at  your  door  a  pound  pack¬ 
age  of  our  Maceno  Blend  Black  Tea  at 
34c.  (quality  usually  sold  at  60c.).  If  you 
want  to  try  it  first  will  mail  sample  good  for 
12  cups  on  receipt  of  2c.  stamp. 

McKIHNEY  &  C0„188  Statu  Street,  Binghamton,  N.Y, 


ROWN’C 

TROCHEVJ 

For  the  Voice 

Among  public  speakers  and  singers  the  most  popular  throat 
remedy.  Convenient  and  promptly  effective. 

25c,  50c,  *1.00.  Sample  Free. 

JOHN  1.  BROWN  &  SO^^Bo^oTr^o^ 


ROLLERS 


Original  and  unequalled. 

>>  ood  or  tin  rollers.  "Improved 
•requires  no  tacks.  Inventor's 
signature  on  genuine: 


read  neglecting  the  art  of  correct 
speech,  or  overlooking  its  value  in 
everyday  life. 

Apple  Pie  Contests. 

At  the  Indiana  apple  show  held  at 
Indianapolis  last  November  prizes  for 
apple  products  were  arranged  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Section  1.  Apple 

Pie. 

1st 

2d 

a.  Professional 

$10.00 

$5.00 

b.  Housewife 

10.00 

5.00 

c.  Amateur  .  . 

10.00 

5.00 

Section  2.  Dutch 

apple  pie.. 

10.00 

5.00 

Section  3.  Apple 
Kuelien)  . 

cake  (Apfel 

10.00 

5.00 

Section  4.  Apple 

Butter  . .  . . 

10.00 

5.00 

Section  5.  Apple 

.Tellv  . 

10.00 

5.00 

Section  G.  Cider 

Vinegar  . . . 

10.00 

5.00 

The  winners  in  these  sections  were : 


Professional  Apple  Pie — Cla.vpool  Hotel 
Chef,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  score  95. 

Housewife — Mrs.  A.  Bernard.  Indianap¬ 
olis,  score  85. 

Amateur — Miss  Ruth  Holtz.  Indianapolis, 
score  85;  Miss  Lou  Eva  Gaston,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  score  83. 

Dutch  Apple  Pie — Mrs.  Ben  Harden,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  first,  score  90. 

Apple  Cake — Mrs.  L.  D.  Robison,  Green¬ 
wood,  Ind.,  score  95. 

Apple  Butter — Mrs.  J.  M.  Smock.  South- 
port,  Ind.,  score  95. 

Apple  Jelly — Mrs.  Turley  J.  Burton,  Or¬ 
leans,  Ind.,  score  98. 

Cider  Vinegar — Mrs.  Smith  Lewis,  Mar¬ 
tinsville,  Ind..  score  92. 

The  score  card  used  in  judging  these 
exhibits  was  as  follows : 


Anty  Drudge  Decries  Home 


Soap  Making 

Mrs.  Oldtimer — “Anty  Drudge,  I  remember  you  used  to 
have  a  good  recipe  for  making  hard  soap  with  lye. 
I  don’t  like  my  soap  recipe ;  will  you  tell  me  yours  7* 
Anty  Drudge — “Mercy  on  us,  woman,  I  haven’t  used  a 
soap  recipe  for  a  long  time,  and  I  forget  what  it 
was.  I  use  Fels-Naptha  Soap.  You  can’t  make  a 
soap  as  good  as  Fels-Naptha  Soap,  and  you  can’t 
find  anything  to  do  the  work  as  well  as  that  does." 


* 

The  strike  of  the  garment  workers 
in  New  York  at  time  of  writing  brings 
out  once  more  the  number  of  toilers 
who  are  always  just  on  the  verge  of 
bare  starvation.  We  know  nothing  of 
the  facts  in  the  case  other  than  as  given 
in  the  newspapers,  but  the  trouble  in¬ 
volves  readjustment  of  wages  and  fur¬ 
ther  recognition  of  a  labor  union.  It 
is  said  that  about  150,000  workers  are 
involved.  These  include  suit  and  cloak 
workers,  and  also  people  who  make 
muslin  underwear  and  kimonos  in  city 
workshops.  Years  ago  we  used  to  know 
farmers’  wives  and  daughters  who  did 
this  work  in  their  own  homes,  but  mod¬ 
ern  conditions  forbid  this,  and  the  work 
is  crowded  into  great  factories  or  ten¬ 
ement  house  workshops,  with  electric 
power  machines.  The  operatives  are 
almost  without  exception  foreign,  very 


Flavor  . .  25 

Crust  .  25 

Thoroughness  of  baking .  25 

Appearance  .  25 


100 

The  winners  of  the  first  and  second 
prizes  in  the  amateur  class  were  little 
girls  in  Indianapolis  ward  schools. 
Neither  one  of  them  was  over  fifteen 
years  of  age.  The  winner  of  the  second 
prize  came  from  one  of  the  colored 
schools. 

The  recipes  used  by  the  winners  in 
the  amateurs’  class  are  thus  given  by 
the  little  girls  themselves,  who  are  cer¬ 
tainly  acquiring  more  education  than 
mere  “book  learning” : 

First  Prize;  Score- 85. 

Quick  Paste. — 1%  cup  flour.  %  teaspoon 
salt,  ono-tliird  cup  lard,  cold  water.  Mix 
salt  with  flour,  cut  in  shortening  with 
knife.  Moisten  to  dough  with  cold  water. 
Toss  on  floured  hoard  and  roll  out,  hand¬ 
ling  as  light  as  possible.  Do  not  knead. 
This  makes  one  pie  with  cover  or  two 
under  crusts. 

Apple  Pie. — Three  cups  pared  and  sliced 
apples ;  %  cup  sugar ;  %  teaspoon  salt ; 
one  tablespoon  butter ;  %  teaspoon  einna 


Don’t  let  your  husband  talk  about  his 
farm,  his  horses  or  his  cows.  You  are  his 
partner,  and  very  likely  the  farm  would  not  be 
his  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  work  you  do.  Have  you 
ever  stopped  to  think  of  ways  in  which  you 
can  save  your  strength  and  yet  do  as  much 
work  as  you  do  now?  If  not,  it’s  time  you  did. 

Do  you  use  Fels-Naptha  Soap?  With 
Fels-Naptha  Soap  you  do  better  work  in 
cool  or  lukewarm  water  than  in  the  old  way 
with  wash  boiler  and  a  hot  fire,  and  the 
clothes  are  much  cleaner  and  whiter,  with¬ 
out  having  to  be  rubbed  to  pieces. 

•Covered  by  the  Red  and  Green  Wrapper.  Made  in  Philadelphia 


1913. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7684  infant’s 
bishop  dress,  one  size.  2J4  yds.  of  ma¬ 
terial  36  in.  wide.  2l/8  yds.  44  with  \y2 
vds  of  edging.  7683  combination  che¬ 
mise  or  corset  cover,  with  open  drawers, 
34  to  40  bust.  7688  empire  night  gown, 
small  34  or  36,  medium  38  or  40,  large 


42  or  44  bust.  7705  girl’s  tucked  night 
gown,  4  to  12  years.  7706  child’s  under 
coat,  2  to  6  years. 


The  second  group  includes  7162  girl's 
dress,  8  to  14  years.  With  three-piece 
skirt,  collar  that  can  be  made  square 
or  round  at  the  back,  with  high  or  low 
shield.  7464  semi-princess  dress  for 
misses  and  small  women,  16  and  18 
years.  7265,  long  coat  without  under¬ 


arm  seams  for  women  and  misses, 
34  to  36,  3S  or  40  bust.  7690  child’s 
coat,  2  to  6  years.  3  yds.  of  material 
27  in.  wide,  1J4  yds.  44  or  52  with 
%  yd.  of  velvet  for  collar  and  cuffs,  for 
4  year  size.  7687  straight  skirt  for 
misses  and  small  women,  14,  16  and  18 
years.  To  be  laid  in  fiat  plaits,  or  ac¬ 
cordion  or  flat  plaited  by  machine,  with 
or  without  yoke.  Prices  of  each  pat¬ 
tern,  10  cents. 


Catering  for  Hired  Men. 

In  regard  to  feeding  the  hired  help 
upon  the  farm  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
no  question  involved  other  than  the 
producing  of  plenty  of  good  wholesome 
food,  for  surely  no  class  of  men  have 
better  appetites.  When  a  man  is  pitch¬ 
ing  20  loads  of  manure  a  day  he 
naturally  requires  more  substantial  food 
than  if  he  were  handing  gloves  over  a 
counter.  However,  I  have  never  known 
a  hired  man  to  object  to  “light  puddings 
and  custards,’’  provided  they  were  pre¬ 


ceded  by  plenty  of  meat,  potatoes  and 
other  good  things.  Foreigners  some¬ 
times  hesitate  about  eating  dishes  with 
which  they  are  not  familiar,  but  they 
soon  get  used  to  American  ways.  I 
asked  a  young  man  who  had  worked 
for  several  “back  to  the  landers,”  how 
he  liked  the  meals,  and  his  reply  was 
“Too  much  red  tape  and  not  enough 
grub.”  All  such  dishes  as  macaroni 
and  cheese,  baked  beans,  escalloped  po¬ 
tatoes  with  a  generous  sprinkling  of 
thinly  sliced  ham  mixed  in  and  numer¬ 
ous  others  often  discussed  in  this  paper 
are  sure  to  be  well  received.  Try  some 
good  old-fashioned  apple  dumplings 
with  plenty  of  cream  and  sugar  for 
dessert.  bettie  wier. 


Economy  and  Comfort  with  the 
Fireless  Cooker. 

A  farmer  never  make  a  success  of  his 
business,  unless  he  has  the  necessary 
tools  and  farm  implements  with  which  to 
work;  neither  will  the  farmer’s  wife 
become  a  successful  housekeeper  and 
home-maker  until  she  gets  the  necessary 
things  to  help  her  along  in  her  work. 
We  women  on  the  farm  could  make  our 
lives  much  brighter  and  pleasanter  and 
our  work  much  lighter  if  we  would  stop 
doing,  “the  same  old  thing,  in  the  same 
old  way,”  and  try  some  of  the  new 
ways  and  inventions  for  different  kinds 
of  housework.  Foremost  among  the 
modern  and  most  useful  conveniences, 
I  would  place  the  fireless  cooker  and 
roaster,  for  I  am  a  fireless  devotee,  and 
you  would  be,  too,  if  you  only  realized 
their  benefits.  Some  of  their  special  ad¬ 
vantages  are  economy  of  fuel,  time,  ef¬ 
fort,  utensils,  food  material,  nutriment 
and  flavor,  besides  the  absence  of  heat 
and  odor  throughout  the  house,  and  the 
ability  to  manage  your  own  household 
with  much  more  ease  and  comfort.  The 
fireless  stoves  will  greatly  reduce  your 
fuel  bill,  for  they  will  work  all  day  and 
all  night  if  you  say  so,  without  one  cent 
of  expense.  They  will  save  money  on 
your  meat  bills,  for  the  cheaper  cuts 
of  meat  are  more  tender  and  palatable 
than  the  expensive  cuts  cooked  on  a 
stove.  Why  is  this?  Because  the  cook¬ 
er,  being  airtight,  keeps  all  the  nutri¬ 
ment,  all  the  flavor,  all  the  good  right 
in  the  meat;  it  cannot  escape  with  the 
steam  as  when  cooked  on  the  stove. 

They  will  save  a  tremendous  amount 
of  time  generally  lost  in  pot  watching. 
You  cannot  begin  to  realize. the  com¬ 
fort  of  preparing  a  meal  without  any 
watching  or  worrying  until  you  have 
used  a  fireless.  Prepare  your  dinner 
while  doing  the  morning  work ;  place 
it  in  the  cooker  and  your  mind  is  free 
for  other  things  until  time  for  dinner, 
for  there  is  no  danger  of  its  burning, 
boiling  over,  or  overcooking. 

What  can  you  cook  in  the  fireless 
stoves?  Almost  anything  now  that  they 
have  the  hot-plate  radiators  to  use  in  the 
roasters,  but  they  are  especially  good 
for  meats  of  all  kinds,  stews,  soups, 
cereals,  beans,,  peas,  lentils,  dried  corn, 
hominy,  rice,  steamed  bread  and  pud¬ 
dings,  boiled  vegetable  dinners,  any¬ 
thing  that  requires  the  long  slow  pro¬ 
cess  of  cooking  to  soften  cellular  tissue, 
bring  out  flavors  and  conserve  juices. 
There  are  many  good  fireless  cookers 
and  roasters  on  the  market  that  can  be 
bought  at  a  reasonable  price,  but  the 
homemade  cookers  do  the  work  and 
are  easily  made.  I  had  a  nice  bought 
one  given  to  me,  but  I  have  helped  make 
a  dozen  or  more  for  my  friends,  and 
they  work  just  as  well  as  mine,  only 
I  have  the  roaster  and  can  fry  and 
roast,  and  this  you  cannot  do  in  the 
homemade  ones. 

For  the  home  construction  of  a 
cooker  with  two  compartments  the  fol¬ 
lowing  materials  are  necessary:  A  good 
strong  box  about  12  by  12  by  24  inches 
inside  measurement,  with  a  flat  lid  (an 
old  chest  or  trunk  will  do),  a  pair  of 
strong  hinges,  castors,  a  hasp,  cooking 
utensils,  about  a  yard  of  denim  or 
other  strong  cloth,  a  thin  board  or  some 
heavy  cardboard,  plenty  of  newspapers, 
fine  excelsior  and  tacks.  The  best 
utensils  are  aluminum  with  locked 
covers,  but  granite  pails  with  tight  fit¬ 
ting  lids  do  very  well  and  cost  much 
less.  Get  two  sizes,  as  the  well-filled 
kettle  cooks  more  efficiently  than  one 
partly  filled.  When  I  want  to  cook 
only  a  small  portion  of  food  I  prepare 
it  in  a  small  pail  or  can,  cover  it,  and 
set  it  in  my  larger  kettle  nearly  filled 
with  boiling  water,  let  all  boil  for  a 
few  minutes  before  placing  in  the 
cooker.  This  is  a  fine  way  to  prepare 
steel-cut  oatmeal  or  commeal  mush. 

Line  the  box  throughout  with  about 
10  thicknesses  of  newspaper,  tacking  in 
place.  One  thickness  of  asbestos  paper 


used  with  the  newspapers  will  make 
your  box  a  perfect  non-conductor,  but 
it  will  do  the  work  very  well  without 
it.  Pack  excelsior  in  the  bottom  as 
closely  as  possible  to  a  depth  of  about 
three  inches.  Place  in  the  center  of 
each  half  of  the  box  a  jar  or  pail  the 
same  shape  and  slightly  larger  than 
your  cooking  kettles,  pack  excelsior  in 
the  spaces  around  these,  pack  it  solid 
up  to  and  slightly  above  the  vessels 
used.  Remove  them  and  fit  over  the 
packing  the  thin  board  or  heavy  card¬ 
board  with  round  holes  cut  to  fit  the 
openings.  Line  all  neatly,  including  the 
openings  with  the  cloth,  tacking  to  the 
inside  of  the  box  just  above  the  board. 
Make  cushions  or  sort  of  mattresses  of 
newspaper,  asbestos  paper,  excelsior  and 
cloth,  that  will  fit  snugly  the  remaining 
space.  Make  in  two  parts  so  you  can 
remove  or  put  food  in  one  compartment 
without  uncovering  the  other.  Uo  not 
fill  these  cushions  with  cotton,  for  it  is 
a  good  conductor.  Fit  the  lid,  put  in 
the  castors,  cover  or  paint  the  box  and 
your  fireless  is  complete.  Keep  near 
the  stove  so  it  will  be  handy  to  get  to. 
Nothing  could  be  much  simpler  and 
the  expense  is  slight.  Now  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  put  the  food  to  be 
cooked  on  the  stove  in  the  cooker  kettle, 
let  boil,  transfer  to  the  cooker  and  go 
on  with  your  other  work  until  meal 
time.  Does  that  sound  almost  like  a 
tale  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights?  It  is 
surely  much  better  than  the  stay-in- 
the-house,  stand-over-the-hot-stove,  old 
fashioned,  tiresome  methods  of  cooking. 
Don’t  you  think  so?  Just  try  it  and 
see. 

And  not  only  is  the  tireless  a  good 
cooker  but  also  a  good  cooler.  The 
packing  that  will  keep  the  heat  in  when 
hot  foods  are  stowed  away  in  it  will 
also  keep  the  heat  out  when  cold  foods 
are  placed  in  it,  so  it  becomes  a  sort  of 
refrigerator.  Another  role  of  this  versa¬ 
tile  contrivance  is  that  of  bread  raising; 
it  will  keep  the  sponge  or  dough  at 
about  the  same  temperature  over  night. 
A  little  practice  will  make  bread  rais¬ 
ing  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty  in¬ 
stead  of  guesswork.  If  The  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  are  interested  and  would  care 
to  have  them  I  can  give  some  tested 
recipes  for  cooking  meats,  vegetables, 
cereals,  etc.,  in  the  tireless,  or  by  ex¬ 
perimenting  they  can  find  ways  for 
themselves.  mrs.  geo.  sheppard. 


Four  tilings  a  man  must  learn  to  do 
If  he  would  make  his  record  true; 

To  think  without  confusion  clearly; 

To  love  his  fellowmen  sincerely ; 

To  act  from  honest  motives  purely  ; 

To  trust  in  God  and  heaven  securely. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 


Wftf.m  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deni.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  recent  Announcement  that  Larkin 
Co.  were  offering  high-grade  Groceriesatl5 
to  50$  below  the  usual  retail  price,  brought 
forth  a  veritable  avalanche  of  requests  for 
the  Larkin  Cut-Price  Grocery  Book.  Ten 
thousand  books  were  asked  for  in  short 
order.  You,  madam,  may  not  have  seen 
our  Announcement.  It  is  not  too  late,  how¬ 
ever,  to  get  a  copy  of  this  daring  Cut-Price 
Book,  which  pictures,  prices  and  describes 
some  200  high-grade  groceries  at  astound- 
ingly  low  prices. 

Send  coupon  and  we  will  forward  your  copy  of 
the  Larkin  Cut-Price  Book  by  return  mail;  it’sfree. 

How  We  Save  You  Money 

Wholesale  and  retail  grocers  add  price  to  foods 
without  adding  anything:  to  quality.  Sometimes 
the  retail  price  is  more  than  double  the  factory 
cost.  But  those  who  deal  direct  with  the  big  Larkin 
Factories  pay  no  profit  to  jobber  or  retailer. 

The  Famed  Larkin  Guaranty 

We  have  won  two  million  steady  customers  during  33 
years  by  sheer  liberality  and  fair  dealing.  For  i  nstanco, 
instead  of  boasting’  about  our  Groceries,  we  simply  say  to 
each  customer.  "USE  X  THE  ORDER  AT  OUR  RISK.”  We 
thus  let  the  customer  judge  our  quality.  If,  after  using 
%  of  your  grocery  order,  you  are  not  satisfied,  merely  send 
back  the  remainder.  All  your  money,  including  freight, 
will  be  returned.  And  AT  ONCE. 

Samples  of  Our  Bargains 

H  lb.  Imported  tea,  choicest  growth,  17>£c;  3  lbs.  supe¬ 
rior  cup-quality  coffee,  75c;  1  lb.  pkg.  corn  starch,  5c;  1 
lb.  pkg.  macaroni,  THc;  H  lb.  phosphate  baking  powder, 
7Hc;  pkg.  gelatine,  5c;  5-lb.  pkg.  fancy  table  salt,  5c;  2oz. 
double  strength  lemon  flavoring  extract.  10c;  5  lbs.  fancy 
rice,  30c;  large  can  choicest  tomatoes,  10c;  5-oz.  can  Cove 
oysters,  8c;  large  can  apricots,  20c;  1-lb.  pkg.  Boraxine 
Soap  Powder,  6c;  10  bars  laundry  soap,  25c;  3  lbs.  gloss 
starch,  12V£c;  large  can  scouring  powder,  5c;  1  lb.  assort¬ 
ed  chocolates,  30c;  largo  can  Lemon  Cling  peaches 
(fancy),  22c;  large  can  California  pears  (fancy).  23c; 
can  pork  and  beans  with  tomato  sauce,  7$$c;  large  can 
young  sweet  corn,  9c;  %  lb.  sweet  chocolate,  6c;  1-pt. 
jar  Queen  olives,  20c;  1  pkg.  allspice,  2Kc. 

Write  Now  for  This  Book 

No  matter  where  you  live,  you  can 
save  a  lot  of  money  by  buying 
your  grocery  foods  on  Lar¬ 
kin  Co.'s  factory- 
to-family  plan. 

Write  U9  today, 
and  Free  Book  will 
reach  yonr  homo  by 
RETURN  MAIL. 

Send  the  coupon 
below  to  our  nearest 
address. 

Lxrkm 

Dept.  1713 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  and  Peoria, 


THIS  BRINGS  THE  BOOK 

Larkin  Co.,  Dept.  1713 

I  want  to  snve  money  for  my  family.  Please  send 
your  Out-Price  Grocery  Book. 


Name 


Address 


I 


For 
Harness 


Old  Dutch  Cleanser  dissolves  the 
greasy,  dirty  accumulations  where  the  wear 
and  contact  comes.  It  gets  under  the  unclean¬ 
liness  on  hold-backs,  traces  and  collar,  and 
washes  it  away.  Mildewed  spots  quickly  disappear 
without  tiresome  rubbing. 

Old  Dutch  Cleanser  shortens  and  lightens  all  the 
cleaning  tasks  in  the  barn  and  carriage  house.  Try 
it  on  the  carriage  top,  the  grain  bins  and  feed  boxes. 


J 


Many 
Other 
Uses 
and 
Full 
Directions 
on  Large 
Sifter  Can — 

10  G. 
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THE  RURAL*  NEVV-’TOiOKER 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

“BLACK  BERKS.” 

Berkshire  hogs  are  not  so  numerous 
as  some  of  the  other  breeds,  but  they 
really  deserve  a  greater  popularity  than 
they  now  have.  The  Berkshire  is  an 
excellent  hog,  and  though  called  a  lard 
hog  produces  better  bacon  and  hams 
than  most  others,  while  for  economic 
gains  this  breed  is  unequaled.  Results 
of  careful  experiments  show  that  these 
hogs  require  15  to  20  pounds  of  feed 
less  to  produce  100  pounds  of  weight 
than  do  several  other  well-known 


city  a  time  or  two,  stating  that  he  wants 
regular  customers  for  fresh  butter  and 
eggs,  I  will  guarantee  him  he  will  find 
people  ready  to  pay  him  the  top  prices 
the  year  round.  This  is,  of  course,  if 
his  butter  is  first  class  and  the  eggs 
clean  and  fresh.  1  do  not  believe  more 
than  20  per  cent  of  the  country  butter 
produced  can  be  called  first  class,  and 
not  more  than  half  of  that  has  the  flavor 
so  much  desired. 

1  have  been  an  express  agent  for  1C1 
years  in  the  past,  and  while  I  agree  they 
are  the  greatest,  transportation  robbers 
on  earth,  butter  is  and  can  be  sent  with¬ 
out  molestation,  and  there  is  redress  to 
the  shipper  or  consignee  for  damage 
when  he  gets  his  receipt  properly  made 


BLACK  BERKSHIRE  SOW. 


breeds.  Pure  black  in  color  with  only 
a  little  white  in  small  spots,  their  short 
dished  nose,  and  especially  their  small, 
upright  ears  gives  these  hogs  a  spright¬ 
ly  appearance ;  and  then  we  must  con¬ 
sider  their  long,  handsomely  formed 
bodies,  altogether  making  an  animal  of 
fine  appearance  and  likewise  of  flesh¬ 
ing  ability.  The  sow  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  a  good  representative  of  this 
breed.  However,  bright  light  on  a 
glossy  coat,  though  raven  black,  makes 
the  camera  lie,  for  if  there  is  any  hog 
black  and  always  black  it  is  the  Berk¬ 
shire.  Berkshires  are  good  rustlers, 
fatten  well  and  will  make  good  any¬ 
where.  W.  E.  DUCKWALL. 

Ohio. 


MARKET  FOR  DAIRY  BUTTER. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  a  subscriber  some  time  ago, 
and  also  of  A.  P.  N.,  Middleburgh, 
N.  Y.  (page  1263),  that  they  had  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  finding  a  ready  market  for 
their  dairy  butter  or  other  produce, 
such  as  eggs.  I  travel  from  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  east  as  far  as  Boston,  and  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  Philadelphia,  and 
try  to  pick  up  some  good  dairy  butter 
for  home  use,  as  it  cannot  be  bought  in 
Buffalo  markets,  and  I  have  found  it 
hard  to  get  at  any  price.  Following 
are  a  few  of  the  places  I  have  asked 
for  dairy  butter,  some  of  them  expect¬ 
ing  to  find  it  and  some  just  as  a  test  to 
see  if  it  was  obtainable: 

Albion,  N.  Y.,  October  1  and  29 ;  Alton, 
N.  Y.,  November  5 ;  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Sep¬ 
tember  3,  November  6 ;  Gardner,  Mass., 
November  13 ;  Greenfield,  Mass.,  Novem¬ 
ber  14;  Lynn,  Mass.,  November  12;  LeRoy, 
N.  Y.,  December  3,  one  small  jar  butter 
out  of  four  in  one  out  of  three  stores ; 
Medina,  N.  Y.,  October  8 ;  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
December  20;  Rome,  N.  Y.,  September  12, 
November  27 ;  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  August 
22,  November  21. 

I  have  tried  in  several  other  places 
I  cannot  remember,  and  in  only  one 
place  (Fultonville,  N.  Y.)  have  I  been 
able  to  get  a  large  jar  of  first-class 
butter — just  once.  In  all  of  the  mar¬ 
kets  mentioned  the  stores  were  selling 
creamery  butter  from  36  to  45  cents 
per  pound,  oleomargarine  25  to  27  cents 
per  pound,  and  could  not  get  good  dairy 
butter  or  if  they  could,  not  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  supply  their  regular  cus¬ 
tomers.  I  have  bought  our  table  butter 
for  25  years  and  think  I  know  what  is 
good  butter,  and  I  find  it  hard  to  get 
any  time  anywhere. 

As  to  eggs,  they  have  been  selling 
anywhere  from  35  to  60  cents  per  dozen 
during  the  period  and  in  the  places  men¬ 
tioned.  With  such  conditions  prevailing 
generally  I  cannot  understand  how  any 
producer  of  first-class  butter  and  fresh 
eggs  can  find  any  difficulty  whatever  in 
disposing  of  his  surplus.  A.  P.  N.  is 
located  in  the  proximity  of  Albany  and 
Schenectady,  two  good  markets,  and 
has  National  Express  with  a  single 
charge  to  either  place,  and  now  with 
parcels  post,  if  he  will  insert  a  small 
advertisement  in  a  daily  paper  in  either 


out  and  has  it  when  he  presents  his 
claim,  and  then  instead  of  simply  pre¬ 
senting  the  matter  to  the  agent,  he 
should  make  a  careful  statement  regard¬ 
ing  the  shipment  and  present  it,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  bill  for  the  loss,  to  the 
agent,  keeping  a  copy,  and  if  nothing  is 
heard  from  it  in  30  days  a  letter  should 
be  written  to  the  superintendent  of  that 
division  stating  the  facts  and  asking 
for  immediate  settlement.  In  the  In¬ 
vestigation  of  these  claims  the  papers  are 
sent  from  superintendent  to  messenger, 
to  both  agents  and  back,  perhaps  more 
than  once  before  an  intelligent  opinion 
of  the  merits  of  the  case  on  which  to 
pay  the  claim  may  be  obtained,  and 
perhaps  each  man  may  keep  the  papers 
several  days  each  time,  so  time  passes, 
and  in  some  cases  the  papers  may  be 
held  at  some  point  until  they  are  traced, 
following  an  inquiry  about  the  claim. 
Sometimes  the  papers  are  lost  and  noth¬ 
ing  done  until  the  claim  is  again  pre¬ 
sented.  While  this  may  not  look  like 
good  business,  it  is  the  facts,  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  volume  of  business  handled 
and  the  men  who  handle  it,  I  doubt  if  it 
ever  will  be  different.  I  look  for  great 
things  of  the  parcels  post.  G.  A.  w. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WFT  T  drilling 

T?  £/ 1/  Is  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
Shallow  wells  in  any  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
eimple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
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Ready  Roofing 


At  Price 

You  must  be  Satisfied  or  NO  PAY 
We  will  send  samples  of  UNI  TO  Ready  Roof¬ 
ing,  and  tell  you  how  to  test  it  to  prove  that  it  I 
pays  to  buy  the  UNITO.  We  want  to  send  you 
our  free  Roofing  Book.  It  shows  how  Roofing  is 
made.  In  the  making  of  UNITO  Ready  Roof¬ 
ing  neither  convict  nor  child  labor  is  em¬ 
ployed.  Write  today  and  learn  how  you  can  save. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  COMPANY 
,  197 United  Factories  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio^ 


'  $3  Package^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Agents  Wanted 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet  7 


MINERAL 


■'■S'HEAVE 
F& ,  REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Rtiin 
Your  Horse’* 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE 

Safe— Certain 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co..  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg.Pa. 


February  lf 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you:ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


If  Cows 
Talked 

you’d  get  great  news  of 
the  pure,  guaranteed, 
milk-making  product 
branded 

ROWN 

BR  E WE  R  S * 

^Dried  Grains 

You  will  soon  see  its  remark¬ 
able  value  when  you  test  it  on 
your  cattle.  Gives  the  cows 
Protein  (25%)  Fats  (5%)  in 
the  form  easiest  digested. 

Name  your  dealer  and 
get  interesting  circular. 

MILWAUKEE  GRAINS  &  FEED  CO. 

452  THIRD  ST.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Look  for  Crotvn  Brand  on  bag . 

It  costs  less  than  it  should . 


crown] 


Seldom  See 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horso  may 
have  a  bunch  or  bruiso  on  his  Ankle, 
Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


Before  will  clean  them  off  without  laying  the 

ueiore  After  horso  llp.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone. 
I2.U0  per  bottlo  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for 
special  instructions  and  Book  8  E  free. 

AXiSORBINE,  J  it.,  liniment  for  mankind.  Re¬ 
moves  Painful  Swellings,  Enlarged  Glands, 
Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins,  Varicosities, 
Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  I’riceSl  and  $2  a  bottlo  at 
druggists  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.KYOUNG,  P.D.F.,88  Temple  St.,  Sprinflfield,Ma»8.. 


•Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.  Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatcliford’s  Calf  Meal 


The  perfect  milk  substi¬ 
tute— the  best  since  1800. 

Write^  today  for  free 
book,  "How  to  Raise 
Calves.”  Your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  postal  is  enough. 


FOR  SEWING  LEATHER 

The  Speedy  Stitcher  is  the  latest  and 
best  of  anything  ever 
offered  for 
SI. 00. 

AGENTS 

make  oyer  200%  profits. 

Send  at  once  for  catalog  and  terms. 

Automatic  Awl  Co.,  35  Gardner  Terrace,  Worcester,  Mass 

Don’t  Set  Your  Horse  Suffer 

Cure  him  of  all  ailments  such  as  curb,  spavin,  splints,  i 
"windpuffs,  thoroughpin,  swelling  of  throat  and  glands 
with  the  never- failing 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

Permanent  cure  for  oil  horse  ailments. 

Recommended  by  famous  horsemen.  Get 
a  l>ottle  today  for  $1,  save  veterinary 
bills.  All  flood  druggists  or  by  mail. 

W.B.Eddy&Co.Bot  W  Whitehall  N.Y. 


TheOld  Reliable 
Horse  Remedy 


T 


HOUSANDS 
of  farmers 
and  horsemen 
have  saved  money 
by  using  Ken¬ 
dall's  Spavin  Cure 
for  Spavins,  Curb,  Ringbone,  Splint,  Bony 
Growths  and  Lameness  from  many  other 
causes.  These  men  know  that  Kendall’s 
is  a  money  saver  and  a  horse  saver.  We 
can  prove  it  by  thousands  of 

Grateful  Letters  (From  Users 

Read  the  letter  of  Dr.  MacLagger,  Pariah,  N.Y.  We 
have  hundreds  of  other  letters  to  prove 
everything  we  say  about  Kendall’s  IS 

Spavin  Cure.  Let  us  send  you  some 
other  letters.  But  in  the  meantime 

fet  a  bottle  from  your  druggist. 

car  this  advertisement  out 
now  to  remind  you  to  got 
Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure. 

Price  *1.00  per  bottlo  or 
bottles  for  85.00.  Get  our 
valuable  book  “Treatise  on 
the  Horse” — Free  at  your 
druggist  or  write  to  us. 

DR.  B.l.  KEN  DALE.  COMPANY 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont,  U. 

*3 


K 
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Right  Now 

is  the  time  to  give  your  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs 

Animal  Regulator  JteSSfiS 

the  liver  and  bowels  active;  insures  health,  and  increases  profits 
25c,  50c,  $1;  25-lb  Pail,  $3.50 

nmTdes;  are  quicfly  IU 1116  lit  The  .best  family  lament. 


Good  for  man  and  beast 


Aiiitocivo.  uiv  tjuiv-nij 

cured  by  applying  m  -  25c,  50c,  $1 

“Your  money  back  if  it  fails.”  Pratts  Profit-sharing  Booklet  FREE  at  dealers, 

or  write  us  PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Chicago 


95  AND  UPWARD 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

Thousands  In  Use  g&yftS&IS 

S 


your  investigating  our  wonderful  offer  to 
furnish  a  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  run¬ 
ning,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skimming  sep¬ 
arator  for  only  $15.95.  Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold.  Makes 
thick  or  thin  cream.  Different  from  this  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced 
large  capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  ail  our 
latest  improvements. 

Our  Twenty-Year  Guarantee  Protects  You 

Our  wonderfully  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  all  sizes  and  generous  terms  of 

trial  will  astonish  you.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or  small,  or  if  you  have  an  old  separator  of  any 
make  you  wish  to  exchange,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  catalog,  sent  free 
of  charge  on  request,  is  the  most  complete,  elaborate  and  expensive  book  on  Cream  Separators  issued  by 
any  concern  in  the  world.  Western  orders  Jilted  from  Western  points.  Write  today  for  our  catalog 
and  see  for  yourself  what  a  big  money  saving  proposition  we  will  make  you.  Address, 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


1913. 
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A  SOW  CONTEST. 

The  hens  are  not  to  have  a  monopoly 
of  the  “contest”  principle.  Hogs  have 
some  sporting  blood  too,  and  North  Da¬ 
kota  recognizes  it.  The  Better  Farm¬ 
ing  Association  of  that  State  has  started 
what  it  calls  a  Pork  Production  Con¬ 
test  among  the  boys  and  girls.  Here 
are  the  rules  which  will  govern  this 
contest : 

Tin;  contest  will  l>e  decided  and  prizes 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  largest  pro¬ 
duction  of  pork  from  a  sow  at  the  lowest 
food  cost  per  pound  of  pork  produced. 

(1  )  A  sow  should  be  selected  and  en¬ 
tered  in  the  contest  previous  to  farrowing 
and  not  later  than  March  10,  1913. 

(2)  The  weight  of  the  litter' of  the  sow 
at  the  close  of  the  contest  shall  be  taken 
as  the  basis  of  award. 

(3)  The  contest  closes  November  20, 
1913,  on  which  date  the  pigs  will  be 
weighed,  and  awards  made  on  the  basis 
of  total  pork  produced,  and  economy  of 
production. 

(4)  Any  litter  of  pigs  weighing  less 
than  an  average  of  140  pounds  per  head 
on  November  20th  will  not  qualify  for  the 
contest. 

(5)  No  entries  will  be  accpted  where 
sows  farrow  later  than  .Tune  15,  1913. 

(G)  Quantity  of  feeds,  milk,  pasture, 
etc.,  used  in  feeding  sow  and  litter  must  be 
reported  monthly  on  blanks  furnished  by 
the  Hetter  Farming  Association. 

(7)  Prices  will  be  established  for  all 
feeds  at  the  general  offices  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  feeds  used  by  all  contestants 
will  be  charged  at  the  same  price. 

(8)  Misrepresentations  in  regard  to 
quantity  or  classes  of  feed  used  will  re¬ 
sult  in  disqualification  of  contestant. 

Any  boy  or  girl  over  10  years,  living 
in  North  Dakota  may  freely  enter. 
There  are  20  prizes — first,  $100,  grad¬ 
ing  down  to  10  at  $5  each.  The  con¬ 
testants  must  keep  a  record  of  all  feed 
and  make  monthly  reports.  Of  course 
the  object  of  this  is  to  interest  the 
children  and  through  them  the  grown¬ 
up  people  in  pork  production.  If  this 
can  be  fairly  supervised  it  will  prove  a 
fine  thing  for  all  • 


lively  gait.  When  we  consider  the  type 
of  mare  required  to  produce  the  horse 
suitable  for  heavy  hauling — the  stake 
wagon,  the  furniture  van,  and  all  other 
extra  heavy  work — weight,  good  feet 
and  legs  are  about  the  chief  considera¬ 
tions. 

To  produce  such  animals  a  mare  must 
have  one  or  more  crosses  of  draft  blood 
in  her  composition ;  whether  Percheron, 
Belgian,  Shire  or  Clyde  does  not  mat¬ 
ter  much  so  long  as  she  is  large  and 
has  the  requisite  conformation.  When¬ 
ever  possible  she  should  be  of  the  same 
type  and  breed  as  the  stallion,  but  ex¬ 
cellent  results  have  been  obtained  by 
crossing  the  breeds.  She  must  possess 
a  good,  clean-cut  head  and  neck ;  lean, 
sloping  shoulders,  not  straight  and 
fleshy  ones  as  is  often  the  case  in  the 
Percheron  breed,  short,  stout  back, 
strong  loin,  welUsprung  ribs,  a  roomy 
barrel,  and  a  good  level  croup.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  points  she  must  have 
plenty  of  bone  and  muscle,  and  good, 
deep,  open  feet,  tough  and  horny,  buch 
a  mare  should  not  weigh  les  than  1,400 
pounds,  and  might  weigh  1,600  pounds, 
or  even  more,  and  should  be  mated  with 
a  stallion  weighing  from  1,800  to  2,100 
pounds  if  possible.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  select  a  horse  of  good  confor¬ 
mation,  large  bone  and  lively  disposi¬ 
tion.  The  result  will  be  a  high-class 
draft  horse,  one  not  dull  and  “logy,” 
but  able  to  start  and  keep  a  good  load 
moving  on  account  of  his  weight. 
Horses  weighing  from  1,500  to  1,700 
pounds  can  be  raised  in  this  way.  It 
is  the  exception  to  find  many,  except 
very  fat  ones,  weighing  any  more.  The 
larger  they  are,  the  more  they  bring  on 
the  market.  It  has  frequently  been 
stated  that  a  draft  horse  is  worth  a 
dollar  a  pound  for  every  pound  he 
weighs  over  1,700,  and  this  is  very  gen¬ 
erally  the  case.  If  breeders  will  keep 
a  definite  type  in  view  and  use  the  kind 
of  mares  and  stallions  described  here 
they  may  reasonably  expect  to  attain 
success  in  raising  draft  horses,  which  at 
the  present  time  pay  the  most  and  arc 
the  most  in  demand.  t.  a.  t. 


BREEDING  THE  DRAFT  HORSE. 

If  a  man  wishes  to  produce  a  certain 
thing  he  usually  starts  out  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  clearly  defined  in  his  mind,  and 
then  he  seeks  to  attain  it.  Promiscuous 
and  experimental  breeding  of  horses  is 
the  bane  of  the  business,  and  responsi¬ 
ble  for  most  of  the  misfits  and  failures 
one  sees  around.  Few  of  the  ordinary 
breeders  have  any  idea  of  what  they  are 
going  to  get  when  they  breed  their 
mares,  and  they  do  not  attain  success 
because  they  do  not  commence  with  a 
definite'  object  in  view.  A  breeder 
should  know  whether  he  wishes  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  1,200,  1,400  or  1,600-pound  horse. 
He  must  have  in  mind  not  only  the 
mare  but  also  the  stallion  that  he  thinks 
will  produce  the  type  desired,  and  then 
he  must  mate  them  accordingly.  Even 
after  he  has  used  the  utmost  care  in 
the  selection  of  the  sire  and  dam  many 
disappointments  are  likely  to  occur. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  of  the  most 
desirable  types  of  mares  that  usually 
produce,  when  bred  to  a  good  Perch¬ 
eron  stallion,  the  kind  of  horse  we 
have  in  mind.  To  produce  a  good, 
serviceable  farm  or  work  horse,  that 
would  weigh  1,200  pounds  or  a  little 
over,  select  a  mare  of  trotting  or  mixed 
blood,  standing,  say,  16  hands  high  and 
weighing  from  1,100  to  1,200  pounds. 
She  should  have  an  intelligent  head, 
good  eyes,  long  neck,  roomy  barrel, 
good,  flat,  sinewy  legs,  and  tough, 
horny  hoofs.  Breed  her  with  a  nice, 
compact,  closely  coupled  Percheron  stal¬ 
lion  in  fair  flesh,  weighing  1,600  to 
1,700  pounds.  The  result  of  such  mat¬ 
ings  should  produce  excellent  horses  for 
road  or  field  work,  which  are  about  the 
most  useful  for  the  average  farmer. 
But  we  must  •  also  keep  the  market  in 
view  and  try  to  produce  animals  that 
command  the  best  price.  A  horse  when 
matured  that  has  a  market  value  of 
from  $250  to  $350  costs  no  more  to 
raise  than  one  that  sells  for  $150  to 
$200. 

Now  if  we  take  the  same  type  of 
mare  as  described  above,  or  one  weigh¬ 
ing  1,200  to  1,300  pounds,  with  a  cross 
of  draft  blood  in  her,  with  much  the 
same  conformation,  and  particularly 
large  and  roomy,  and  breed  her  to  a 
Percheron  stallion  weighing  from  1,800 
to  2,000  pounds,  we  can  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  to  produce  a  horse  of  the  “ex¬ 
press”  type,  weighing  around  1,400  to 
1,500  pounds,  and  having  enough  “grit” 
and  endurance  to  stand  constant  labori¬ 
ous  work.  He  must  be  smooth  in  form, 
active  and  willing  to  haul  a  good  load, 
and  able  to  get  around  quickly  at  a 


THE  SARATOGA  SILOS 

Airtight,  Round  Doors,  Swinging  outward, 
strong  and  handy.  Four  sealing  levers,  no 
spoiling  of  ensilage,  portable  all  steel  ladder, 
best,  of  everything  fully  guaranteed.  Write 
for  free  catalogue  with  testimonials. 

The  Saratoga  Silo  Mfg.  Company 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


Save  Money  and  Horses 

Cure  Galls— Prevent 
Sores  —  work  your  horses 
every  day  with  the  Whipple 

Humane 
Horse  Collar 

the  horse's  shoulder 
perfectly  at  all  times.  Ad¬ 
justable-one  collar  does 
for  all  horses  or  mules 
taking  from  15  to  25 
in.  size.  Does  away 
with  hames  and 
w  e  at  pads. 
Saves  time. 
Lightens 
draft.  Write 
for  FREE 
Horse  Collar 

•  Booklet  giving  prices  and  testimonials  from  users. 

HUMANE  HORSE  COLLAR  CO. 

167 1  Lowe  Street,  Chicago  Heights.  III. 


Endorsed 
by  Humana 
Societies, 
Veterina¬ 
rians, 

Agricultural 

Colleges. 

Get  Book, 
Prices,  ^ 
Etc. 


limp 
and  Tree  Puller 

clears  a  two-aero  circle  with  one  sitting— pulls  stumps, 
green  trees  and  hedges  quick  and  easy.  You  can 

pull  trees  faster  than  you  can  cut  thorn  down, 

fearing  the  land  clear  for  cultivation. 

All  Steel  Combination  Stump  Puller 

Unbreakable— handy— rapid— powerful.  The  only  ma¬ 
chine  on  the  market  that  can  be  set  either  stump- 
anchored  or  self-anchored.  Double,  Triple  and  Quad¬ 
ruple  Attachments.  Also  Rotary  Power  Attachment 
for  sawing,  grinding,  etc.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

MILNE  MFG.  CO.,  860  Ninth  St.,  Monmouth,  III. 


SHEEP 


Hampshire  Sheep 

Registered;  15  ewos  in  Inmb  to  Champion  buck; 
32  yearling  rams,  7  yearling  ewes.  Herd  con¬ 
tains  noted  prize-winners  ;  all  to  be  sold.  Par¬ 
ticulars  upon  application. 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM,  Markham,  Va. 


When  you  write  ml vcrtlsers  mention  The) 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


/  DAIRY  CATTIiE  ] 


GUERNSEY 


‘Chilly  King 
Milk  Cooler 

SIMPLEST,  most  sanitary  and 
longest  -  v/earing  milk  and 
cream  cooler  you  can  buy.  No 
dirt-catching  cracks  or  corners.  Noth¬ 
ing  to  rust  out  or  wear  out.  Maxi¬ 
mum  cooling  efficiency.  All  siaes. 

No  Charge  For  Valuable  Book¬ 
let  on  Sanitary  Milk  Cooling. 


The  right  kind  of  milk  cooler  is  a 
big  money-saver  for  dairymen.  Our 
new  illustrated  booklet  discusses  sub¬ 
ject  fully— and  it  is  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  Write  today. 


The  Chas.  Skidd  Mfg. 

/NotY  553  Bronson  Street 
V  Inc./  Kenosha,  Wis. 


IT  O  I 

ISES 

lERCHERON  STALLIONS,  with  quality  guaranteed,  at 
farmer’s  prices.  BONNY  BROOK  FARM,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 


MOST  ECONOMICAL 
PRODUCER  OF  HIGHEST 
NATURAL  COLORED 
DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
GET  THEM.  WRITE 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  Y  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


HAVE  SEVERAL  TH0R00GHBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  YEARLING  BULLS 

for  sale  cheap  at  farmer's  prices.  All  well  grown, 
ready  for  immediate  service,  perfectly  marked,  well 
bred  and  guaranteed  right  in  every  particular 

P.  B.  McIASNNAN,  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


QTJALI-T-Y 

For  sale — JERSEY  BULL  CALF— Dropped  Nov.  29,  1912- 
Dam's  record,  12,840  lbs.  milk,  testing 803 lbs.  butter’ 
Dam  of  Sire  has  record  of  9744  lbs  milk,  testing  65.1 
lbs.  butter.  Can  you  buy  anything  hetter  ?  For  des¬ 
cription  and  price,  address,  E  W.  Mosher,  Aurora  N  Y 


for  the  Official  Sales 

of  the  NEW  YORK 
Box  98,  Peeks  kill,  N.  Y. 


Breed  Up— Not 

bny.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  K.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


If  You  WantGaernseys  8!^t 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION, 


'TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIA- 

*  TION,  Box  11,  Trumansbnrg,  N,  V. — Breeders 
of  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breods  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 


AYRSHIRE S  FOR  SALE 

Three  choice  young  Cows;  also  Calves.  Prices  right. 
Dorset  Rams  for  sale.  J.  A.  00REMUS,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


piNE  KEG.  BLACK  PERCHERON  ST .4  T.- 
J/I  ON,  Comir.g  4 ;  right  every  way.  A  BARGAIN, 
FOX  &  WEBBER,  Wellington,  O. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  nuceasiner  source  of  pleasure  and  robust  health  tochildren. 
Safe  and  Ideal  playmates.  Inexpensive)  to  keep.  Highest  type. 
Complete  outfits.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue.  BBLLE  MEADE  FARM,  Box  20,  Markham,  Va. 


STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per- 
chcron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.  Green,  Middlefield,  O. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &Warrcn 


60  Percheron 

Belgian  and  Hackney  Stallions  and  Mares 

Your  pick  of  my  sale  Stallions  for  $1,000.00.  New  ship¬ 
ment  arrives  the  tlrst  of  the  year.  Big  ton  boys, 
lots  of  bone,  quality  and  action:  the  kind  that  will 
look  good  to  you.  Come  and  see  them  ;  you  can't 
beat  it  in  America.  Look  what  my  horses  did  at 
Wheeling,  our  State  fair.  Everything  in  llackneys. 
Six  prizes  on  Belgians;  four  of  the  six  were  first 
prizes.  Percheron  won  almost  everything  In  three- 
year-old  stallions  and  over;  first  prize  under  three, 
first  and  second  prizes,  second  on  mare,  firs:  and 
second  on  young  mares.  Stallion  and  four  of  his 
gets,  first  prize.  Mare  and  two  of  her  get,  first  und 
second  prizes.  Stud  group,  consisting  of  stallion 
and  four  mares,  first  prize.  Five  best  stallion,  first 
prize.  Champion  Stallion,  Reserved  Champion  Stal¬ 
lion.  Reserved  Champion  Mare.  Doesn’t  this  look 
like  I  have  the  goods  in  both  Imported  and  Ameri¬ 
can-bred  stock  from  weanlings  up.  My  new  ship¬ 
ment  is  the  best  1  have  ever  had.  Be  sure  and  come 
and  see  them  or  write  DR.  OTIS  M.  TREVEY,  LOCUST 
GROVE  FARM,  MOUNDSVILLE,  W.  VA.  Moundsville  is 
only  11  miles  south  of  Wheeling,  has  trains,  each 
way,  8  times  a  day  on  the  R.  &  O..  and  O.  R.  street 
cars  every  30  minutes  to  Wheeling,  where  you  can 
get  the  W.  &  Lake  Erie  and  Pennsylvania  lines. 
Don’t  forget  where  you  find  your  money’s  worth. 
Como  early  and  get  your  choice. 


fpAIRY  CATTXjE 

EAST  RIVER  HOLSTEINS 


. . . FOR  SALE . .  . 

70  Cows,  grade  Holstein,  due  to  calve  soon.  The  kind 
that  fill  the  pail.  1  O  Registered  2  ami  3  year  old  Heifers 
bred  to  good  sires.  1  O  Registered  Bulls  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice,  with  extra  good  breeding.  10  Registered  Bull 
Calves.  Most  of  these  bulls  have  good  A.  K.  O.  Dams, 
and  large  record  sires. 

BKU,  phone  .JOHN  IT.  WEKSTEK 

3U-F-5  Dept.  II,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

60  Extra  Fine,  Large,  Heavy  Milking'  Cows 

All  young,  nicely  marked  ami  due 
to  freshen  within  sixty  days. 

IF  YOU  WANT  G000  ONES  COME  AND  SEE  THESE  COWS 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Holslein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Cliittenaugo ,  N.  Y. 


Onf^rta  Oliver  Cagl, —  Holstein  bull,  born  Oct. 

uniario  i/nver  aegis  31  m2  ]arge]y  whit0 . 

show  animal  in  every  respect.  Price,  $75.  Send 
for  pedigree.  CLOVERDALE  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Milk  Prndnrprc  for  New  York  City  market 
11111H  riUUUbcrs  desiring  information  how  to 
form  branches  of  the  Dairymen  s  Leagne,  write  to 
the  Secretary,  Albert  Manning  Otisville.  N.  Y. 


fEmVUSTJEl 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHWOOD 

Wo  have  for  sale  service  boars,  brood  sows  and 
pigs,  all  ages.  These  are  sired  by  Berryton  Duke’s 
Model,  the  boar  that  beaded  the  first  prize  herd  at 
the  Royal  in  1909;  Higbwood  Duke  75th,  a  half- 
brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  boar,  at  the  last  In¬ 
ternational,  and  other  boars  of  equal  merit. 

II.  <’.  &H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Springhank  Berkshire  Herd 

Has  bred  more  high-class  hogs  than  any  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Have  sows  bred  for  Spring  litters  and  some 
Summer  farrowed  sow  pigs  that  are  right  to  be  bred 
for  next  Summer  farrow.  Write  me.  Address, 
J.  E.  WATSON,  PROP.,  MARBLEDALE,  CONN. 


rEKNSEYS— The  pig  for 
the  finest  meat, 
t  cow  for  the  finest  butter, 

M0RNINGSI0E  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


RorllchifO  Fall  PiffO— both  sex:  pairs  not  akin, 
□  Gl  nollll  G  •  Gill  I50  containingbloodof  noted  win¬ 
ners;  at  farmers’  prices.  J.  1.  Hereter,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


SUNNY  BANK  FARM  BERKSHIRES 

Both  Sexes  ;  Masterpiece  and  Longfellow  breed, 
iug;  bred  sows.  Prices  reasonable.  Registration  free- 

A.  F.  Jones,  P.  O.  Box  1 1 7,  Bridgehampton,  N.  Y. 


Homestead  Herd  Duroc- Jersey  Red  Swine 

The  kind  that  will  grow.  Improve  yonr 
stock  and  do  you  good.  Spring  Gilts,  bred, 
$35.00  each.  Service  Boars,  $25.00  each. 
Younger  sttKik  and  pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

R.  W.  McAl.LEN  -  Eannettsburg,  Pa. 


0  1  Q  'S— Young  Sows  bred  for  Mai-ch. April  farrow. 

«  Sept.  Pigs,  pairs,  no  akin.  Holstein  Bull  Calf,  sired  by 
l’outiae,  Burke  2d.  FllEU  NICKEL.  K.  No.  1.  Monroe,  Mieh. 


CHELD0N  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
6  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BARNES.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Chester  white  pigs  for 
sale;  5  weeks  old.  WM.  C.  BATCHELOR,  Sterling,  Pa. 


E" 


'UREKA  STOCK  FARM- 

Registered  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers. 

2  mos.  to  2  years  old. 

Chester  White.  Po¬ 
land  China  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Pigs,  all  ages. 

Collie  Pups  and  a _ 

variety  of  POULTRY.  Write  for  ciucui.au. 
EDWARD  WALTER.  West  Chester.  Pa. 


Dogs  and  Ferrets 


Collie  Pups 


— The  kind  that  bring  the  cows. 
NELSON'S,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE-,3*'  tete; 

catalogue  and  price  list.  KEEFER  BROS.,  Greenwich,  0. 


pn|  I  1C  Dll  DC  entitled  to  registry;  spayed  females 
uULLIu  I  U  TO  Circulars.  SILAS  DKCKKK,  Montrose,  Pa 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Do  you  realize  that  the  sire  is  half  yonr  herd  1  Do 
you  know  how  rapidly  the  qualities  of  a  purebred  sire 
accumulate  in  the  high  grades  ? 

By  using  a  purebred  Holstein  sire  your  herd  will  be 
15.10  purebred  Holstein  in  four  generations. 

\\  ny  should  you  milk  any  but  the  most  profitable  cows 
when  you  can  secure  them  so  easily  j 
Holstein  bulls  impress  their  characteristics  upon  any 
blood  they  come  in  contact  with  and  their  calves  are  thrifty 
from  the  start. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Deseriptive  Booklets 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec  y,  Box  105.  Brattieboro,  Vt. 
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CHURNING  PROBLEMS. 

1.  What  temperature  should  cream  be 
just  before  putting  in  churn?  2.  How 
long  should  it  take  to  churn  four  quarts 
of  cream?  Is  butter  better  if  churned 
from  20  to  25  minutes  than  in  less  time, 
say  from  10  to  15  minutes?  3.  At  this 
time  of  year  how  many  drops  of  coloring 
should  be  used  to  four  quarts  of  cream, 
and  when  should  it  be  put  in?  J.  p.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  In  Winter  64°  is  supposed  to  be 
about  the  right  churning  temperature. 
Sometimes  in  practice,  especially  if  the 
churning  is  done  in  a  cold  room,  a  little 
higher  temperature  is  desirable. 

2.  When  conditions  are  right  experts 
tell  us  that  butter  should  come  in  from 
20  to  30  minutes’  time.  A  small  quan¬ 
tity,  like  four  quarts,  will  generally 
come  more  quickly,  especially  in  a  large 
churn,  for  more  force  is  exerted  on  the 
fat  globules.  The  quantity  you  mention 
I  think  should  come  in  10  or  15  minutes. 

3.  The  amount  of  coloring  to  use  de¬ 

pends  on  several  things.  Butter  from 
some  cows  is  naturally  much  more  yel¬ 
low  than  from  others.  The  food  which 
the  cows  receive  also  influences  the 
color  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  have 
known  early  cut  daisy  hay  to  produce 
a  decidedly  yellow  butter.  The  fancy 
of  the  consumer  must  also  be  considered. 
In  fact,  coloring  butter  cannot  be  done 
by  rule.  Begin  by  using  a  very  little 
and  gradually  increase  until  you  reach 
the  shade  of -yellow  which  you,  or  your 
customers,  consider  most  desirable.  The 
color  should  be  put  into  the  cream  just 
before  churning.  If  it  should  be  for¬ 
gotten  until  the  butter  comes  it  may  be 
mixed  with  the  salt  and  worked  in  that 
way;  at  least,  so  I  am  told  by  those 
who  have  tried.  I  never  had  the  ex¬ 
perience  myself.  c.  s.  M. 


Line-breeding  and  In-breeding ;  Worms. 

1.  Will  you  explain  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  “line-breeding”  and  “in-breeding?” 
2.  I  have  a  pair  of  shotcs  badly  infested 
with  worms,  one  of  them  being  a  pure 
Berkshire  sow.  I  have  tried  a  medicated 
salt  with  no  apparent  results  and  have 
also  mixed  a  teaspoonful  of  turpentine  in 
their  slop  each  night  for  about  10  days, 
and  still  no  improvement.  Copperas  is  also 
a  failure.  I  am  feeding  them  on  wheat 
shorts  and  corn  meal,  and  all  the  clover 
they  can  eat  on  pasture.  What  am  I  to  do 
to  overcome  the  worms?  L.  j.  h. 

Millsboro,  Del. 

1.  In-breeding  is  breeding  offspring  back 
to  either  sire  or  dam  or  to  granddam  or 
grandsire.  Line-breeding  is  mating  the 
descendants  of  the  same  parents,  using 
no  outside  blood,  nor  in-breeding,  as 
described  above.  Inbreeding  is  the 
mating  of  the  most  closely  related  in¬ 
dividuals,  while  line-breeding  is  the  mat¬ 
ing  of  much  more  distantly  related  in¬ 
dividuals.  Our  many  improved  races 
of  live  stock  render  inbreeding  no  long¬ 
er  desirable,  and  all  needed  concentra¬ 
tion  of  blood  lines  may  be  secured  by 
the  far  less  dangerous  wide  line-breed¬ 
ing,  or  by  mating  similar  individuals 
unrelated  even  remotely,  especially  if  we 
perpetuate  a  type  by  selection  and  her¬ 
edity  instead  of  by  the  somewhat  auto¬ 
matic  method  of  close  line-breeding. 

2.  For  worms  in  hogs  the  following 

formula  is  given  as  recommended  by 
the  Iowa  Experiment  Station :  San¬ 
tonin,  iy2  grains;  areca  nut,  1  dram; 
calomel,  grain,  and  sodium  bicarbo¬ 
nate,  Yz  dram,  making  a  dose  for  a 
100-pound  pig,  and  to  be  given  in  a 
light  slop.  All  feed  should  be  withheld 
for  18  hours  before  treatment.  In  eight 
or  10  days  repeat  the  treatment  to  make 
sure  of  the  eradication  of  the  worms. 
These  ingredients  may  be  secured  at 
any  drug  store,  but  the  size  of  the  dose 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
the  pigs  to  be  treated.  w.  E.  D. 

Hillsboro,  O. 


PORK  PROBLEMS. 

I  have  noticed  that  writers  for  farm 
periodicals  seem  to  feel  very  uncertain 
as  to  the  most  economical  methods  for 
producing  pork  and  bacon.  Many  the¬ 
orists  seem  to  have  figured  the  proposi¬ 
tion  to  a  satisfactory  finish,  but  the 
practical  men  don’t  seem  to  get  satis¬ 
factory  results,  proving  that  something 
is  amiss  with  some  of  the  theories  when 
applied  to  actual  practice.  Now,  I  am 
not  a  hog  expert,  though  I  have  helped 
to  develop  and  handle  several  blue- 
ribbon  porkers,  and  have  seen  various 
methods  applied,  some  of  which  made 
good  after  the  most  approved  form — 
cash  profits.  Much  of  the  uncertainty 
among  practical  men  is  along  the  lines 
of  how  much  to  feed ;  whether  to  give 
them  all  they  will  eat,  or  keep  them  a 


little  hungry;  and  when  to  sell,  as  80 
to  125  pound  shotes  or  as  heavy,  fat 
hogs. 

Now,  the  main  stand-by  for  fattening 
heavy  hogs  is  corn  in  some  form,  and 
at  present  prices  corn  is  a  mighty  ex¬ 
pensive  feed,  and  the  chances  are  in 
favor  of  your  feeding  more  money  to 
your  big  hogs,  as  corn,  than  you  will 
get  out  of  them  in  fat  pork.  The  most 
profitable  bunch  of  shotes  I  have  ever 
helped  to  produce  were  fed  only  skim- 
milk,  well  thickened  with  shorts,  until 
about  five  weeks  before  they  were 
shipped  (alive),  when  they  received, 
each,  one  stalk  and  ear  of  green  corn 
just  before  it  began  to  harden,  and  this 
was  increased  to  two  and  2 times  that 
amount  per  shote.  Of  course  in  the  last 
two  weeks  the  corn  was  becoming  hard¬ 
ened.  These  shotes  were  raised  in  pens 
8x30  and  five  to  each  pen.  Besides,  they 
had  a  good  hoghouse  for  shelter.  They 
were  sold  at  from  86  to  134  pounds  each. 
At  no  time  were  they  fed  to  repletion ; 
they  were  always  at  the  squealing  point 
when  they  saw  anyone  or  heard  them 
passing  the  pens.  The  whole  secret  of 
success  with  these  shotes  (or  with  any, 
I  am  persuaded)  was  that  they  were 
always  on  the  make ;  they  never  stopped 
growing  and  putting  on  flesh,  because 
they  were  given  just  what  they  could 
really  properly  digest,  and  no  more,  and 
of  readily  digested,  wholesome  food, 
exactly  suited  to  their  needs ;  no  greasy 
or  soapy  dishwater  or  like  indigestibles 
that  interfere  with  the  digestive  juices 
and  necessarily  cause  the  waste  of  much 
food  that  is  never  digested,  and,  inci¬ 
dentally,  greatly  increases  the  cost  of 
production  and  lowers  the  grade  as  a 
marketable  commodity. 

Figuring  corn  at  average  prices,  try¬ 
ing  to  produce  fat  hogs  at  a  profit  is 
about  as  risky  a  venture  as  it  would  be 
to  try  to  drive  them  over  a  quicksand; 
as  long  as  you  can  keep  them  moving 
your  chances  are  good,  but  once  let 
them  stop  and  it’s  mighty  doubtful  if 
you  ever  get  them  started  again  without 
a  loss,  for  when  a  hog  isn’t  gaining-  in 
size  and  flesh  he  is  losing.  This  may 
not  apply  in  full  to  those  who  have 
more  land  than  they  know  what  to  do 
with,  and  where  sheep,  cows  and  horses, 
etc.,  cannot  be  made  to  fill  the  need. 

Maryland.  E.  A.  wendt. 


Overcoats  for  the  Live  Stock. 

In  that  very  thrifty  and  progressive 
English  colony  of  New  Zealand  a 
unique  custom  has  grown  up,  and  ex¬ 
perience  has  served  only  to  more  firmly 
establish  its  merits.  This  is  the  Winter 
blanketing  of  the  live  stock,  both  horses 
and  cattle.  We  are  told  that  this  is 
done  not  only  in  the  barnyard,  but  in  a 
wholesale  way  with  large  herds,  that 
run  on  the  range.  The  blankets  used 
are  of  various  manufacture  and  style, 
according  to  the  fancy  and  purse  of  the 
buyer.  They  are  for  the  most  part  not 
taken  off  either  day  or  night,  but  are 
left  on  during  the  period  of  the  cold 
season.  As  a  good  part  of  our  own 
land  is  subject  to  as  low  a  temperature 
as  New  Zealand,  I  have  wondered  if  we 
might  not  with  profit  adopt  this  custom 
in  some  measure.  Nature  has  provided 
that  the  hairy  coats  of  horses  and  cat¬ 
tle  should  be  somewhat  longer  and 
denser  in  the  cold  than  in  the  warm 
season,  but  the  difference  is  nothing 
like  as  great  as  man  feels  it  necessary 
to  provide  for  himself  in  heavier  under¬ 
garments  and  overcoat.  Our  Winter 
season  is  featured  with  terrific  blizzards 
with  sudden  drops  of  30  and  40  degrees. 
Man  is  able  to  protect  himself  against 
these  extremes  with  furnaces  and  over¬ 
coats,  but  the  hapless  stock  must  rely  on 
nothing  more  than  innate  hardiness. 
Even  good  stables,  while  they  shelter 

from  the  biting  wind,  do  not  greatly 
mitigate  the  degree  of  cold,  and  many 
stables  are  not  as  windproof  as  they 
might  be.  Last  Winter  I  bought  the 
lightest  grade  of  blankets  for  my  two 
horses  and  left  them  on  day  and  night, 
except  in  quite  warm  spells  of  weather. 
The  horses  were  turned  into  a  wood 
pasture  during  the  day,  but  there  was 
no  trouble  with  keeping  the  covers  in 
place,  though  some  extra  precautions 

should  be  taken  to  fasten  them  securely. 
I  reasoned  that  such  protection  was  not 
only  merciful,  but  economical.  The 

function  of  food  is  not  only  to  furnish 
strength,  but  to  provide  fuel  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  sufficient  degree  of 
bodily  heat  to  withstand  cold.  The, 

more  cold  an  animal  is  exposed  to,  the 
more  food  it  is  obliged  to  consume.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  see  the  results 
of  careful  experiments  with  blanketed 
and  unblanketed  stock  as  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  their  maintenance  ration. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Missouri. 


Are  noted  for  the  accurate  sowing  of  all  large  and  small  grains — any¬ 
thing  from  wheat  to  bush  lima  beans,  and  they  put  the  seed  in  the 
ground  at  an  even  depth.  <*  Don’t  overlook  these  important  facts.  ' 
Farmers’  Favorite  Drills  are  made  in  every  style  and  size — in  plain 
grain  and  combined  grain  and  fertilizer — from  One  Horse  up. 

Send  for  the  Farmers’  Favorite  Catalogue.  Read  it  and  then  go  to 
J’our  local  implement  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the  Farmers’  Favorite 
Drill.  Remember  that  this  drill  is  sold  under  the  strongest  possible 
warranty  and  must  be  and  do  ALL  we  claim. 

frs  Amf,rics1uk,  Gecding-Machike  (QJ.vcyjvAATT*,  ^PMNGr/EM.Omo  lf.Sj 


The  harder  you  work  the  Louden  Flay  Carrier  and  the 
heavier  you  load  it,  the  better  it  shows  up.  You  can’t 
break  it  down— years  of  hard  service  won’t  send  the 

LOUDEN  HAY  CARRIER 

to  tho  repair  ahop.  It  lasts  a  lifetime.  Its  lock  baa  a 
square  catch  and  cannot  possibly  wedge  or  fail  to  work. 

The  powerful  wheel  arms  will  never  spread.  All  twist 
and  kink  are  let  out  of  the  rope  by  o»r  simple  patented 
ropeswivel,  the  only  successful  swivel  on  the  market.  Won’t  bind 
on  the  track,  has  adinatable  stops. 

The  Louden  Balance  Grapple  Fork  is  the  best  fork  ever  bnilt.  Will 
handle  dry  clovor,  alfalfa  or  thrashed  straw  where  all  others  fail. 
The  Louden  Hay  Carrier  and  Louden  Grapple  Fork  will  work 
in  any  barn  and  handle  all  kinds  of  hay  with  more  satisfaction 
than  any  others.  See  them  at  your  dealer’s— if  ho  does  not  have 
them,  write  us. 

Send  for  catalog  of  complete  barn  and  cow  stable  fixtures— 

Hay  Carriers,  Door  Hangers,  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  Cow 
Stalls,  Cow  Stanchions  etc. — also  our  FREE  BOOK  bn  the 
value  of  manure  and  how  to  care  for  it. 


Have  you  built  that  concrete  watering  trough  yet? 

You  ought  to  do  that  this  Spring  sure.  Maybe  you’re 
planning  some  other  concrete  work.  We  have  some  practical 
men  here  who  have  spent  years  in  the  study  of  cement.  If 
you’d  like  to  ask  questions  about  concrete,  ash  as — we’ll  be 
glad  to  answer  all  we  can. 

Anyway,  be  careful  what  cement  you  use.  Think  of 
Atlas — with  satisfaction  if  you’ve  used  it — with  assurance  of 
satisfaction  if  you  haven’t  yet.  The  Government  was  careful 
— bought  over  5,000,000  barrels  of  Atlas  for  the  Panama  Canal 
— many  farmers  are  careful — millions  of  barrels  of  Atlas  have 
been  used  on  successful  farms.  Will  you  he  careful? 

Have  p ou  our  FREE  168  page  Farm  Book  on  concrete  work ?  lVrite  us  for  II  nut. 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  sasiLANS  CEMENT  CO.,  Dept.22,  30  8r<sad'St,N.Y. 

Chicago  —  Philadelphia 

Lareest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  30,000  barrels  per  da» 


ATLAS 


PO  RTLAND 

CEMENT 
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Valdsssa  Scott 
2nd 

No.  72311 


Smashes  All  Previous  Records  to  Smithereens! 


Gentlemen:  During  the  past  two  or  three  years  we  have  been  feeding  your  SCHUMACHER  FEED  and  have  secured 
splendid  results.  SCHUMACfiER  was  incorporated  in  the  ration  fed  Valdessa  Scott  2nd  during  her  wonderful  result- 
producing  test.  Used  as  a  base  with  a  good  protein  concentrate  it  is  a  winner.  Yours  truly,  B.  MEYER,  Owner, 


Schumacher 


Now  read  what  the  owners  of  other  World’s  Champion  and  World’s  Record  Breaking1  cows  have  to  say  of  this  wonderful  feed 

Sprlngvale  Stock  Farm— Home  of  Colantha  4th’s  Johanna: 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO..  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen :  —  Replying  to  yours  of  the  3rd 


Stevens  Brothers  Co.,  Home  of  Pontiac  Artis. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO..  Chicago.  Ill.  Lacona,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen. — For  several  months  Schumacher  Feed  has  been  our  principal 
ration  and  the  best  evidence  of  our  success  in  feeding  it  is  the  fact  that  during 
this  period  a  dozen  or  more  of  our  cows  have  made  official  7  day  butter  records. 
We  count  ourselves  fortunate  in  finding  a  ration  that  answers  our  require¬ 
ments  so  fully  as  Schumacher  Feed.  Yours  very  truly, 

THE  STEVENS  BROS.  HASTINGS  CO.  ^  . 


— - - „ - - we  are  making  Schumacher 

Feed  one-third  part  of  our  herd  ration  and  we  are  getting  results.  Several 
of  our  cows  are  milking  up  to  over  75  lbs.  per  day  with  this  as  part  of  our  grain 
ration.  Yours  very  truly, 

Rosedale,  Wis. 


W.  J.  GILLETT, 

SCHUMACHER  FEED  is  composed  of  finely  ground,  kiln-dried  corn, 
oats,  barley  and  wheat  products,  giving  just  the  variety,  balance  and 
appetizing  flavor  which  your  cows  relish  so  keenly.  They  will  lick  it 
up  greedily,  digest  it  easily  and  won’t  get  “off  feed”  as  they  do  on 
rations  that  do  not  have  this  necessary  variety.  For  heavy,  steady 
milk  production  without  injury  to  the  cow  the  following  Schumacher  Feeding 
Plan  has  qo  equal.  A  trial  quickly  proves  our  claims. 


TryThls  Feeding  Plan  NOW, 


Colantha  4th’s  Johanna 

Owned  by  W.  J.  Gillett,  Rosedale,  Wis. 

is  the  champion  long-distance  cow  of  the 
world.  Her  official  record  for  365  days 
is  27432.5  pounds  of  milk,  and  998.26 
pounds  of  butter  fat. 


Mix  three  parts  of  Schumacher  with  one  part  of  any  good  high  protein  concentrate  you  are  now 
feeding,  such  as  Gluten,  Cottonseed  Meal,  Distillers’  Grains,  Oil  Meal,  Malt  Sprouts,  Blue  Ribbon 
Dairy  Feed— and  note  the  results.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  increased  yield— how  eagerly 
your  cows  eat  it  and  thrive  on  it  —  how  their  condition  improves.  It  affords  that  much  needed 
variety  of  grain  products  which  you  know  are  so  essential  and  also  that  Stamina  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  withstand  “forced"  or  heavy  milk  strain.  There’s  nothing  like  it  —  nothing  can 
touch  it  for  results  and  condition. 


Pontiac  Artis  and  Son,  King  Pontiac  Artis 

Owned  by  Stevens  Bros.  Co.  Liverpool,  New  York 

PONTIAO  AKTIS  ig  one  of  the  greatest  cows 
living,  always  been  a  large,  consistent  and  per¬ 
sistent  producer.  Her  work  as  a  two-year  old. 
three-year  old.  junior  four-year  old  and  six-year 
old  has  never  been  equaled  bv  any  other  dairy  cow. 


Here  is  Your  Opportunity 


right  now.  Crowd  your  dairy  to  the  limit— coin  money  while  you 
Milk  prices  are  good  — feed  prices  are  low,  especially  if  yo 
follow  the  Schumacher  Feeding  Plan  endorsed  by  the  owner 
of  Valdessa  Scott  2nd  and  other  successful  dairymen.  Try  It 
S.  now.  See  for  yourself  how  It  will  increase  your  milk 

yield  and  cut  down  the  cost  of  your  feed.  Order 

Schumacher  at  your  dealers’  today.  / 

Don't  put  it  off. 

Get  it  at  Your 
Dealers 


The  Quaker  Oafs  Company 
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Silo  Filling  Outfits. 

I  notice  on  page  46  is  an  inquiry  about 
filling  silo  with  gasoline  engine,  and  as  I 
have  had  six  years’  experience  in  that  line 
maybe  I  can  tell  F.  Z.  something  about  it.'  I 
have  a  five  to  seven  horse-power  engine 
and  a  silage  cutter  with  13-inch  knives 
and  40  feet  of  carrier,  which  will  fill  my 
silo.  12x26,  in  about  one  day  with  enough 
help  to  keep  the  machine  running  steadily. 
Last  year  1  had  only  two  acres  of  silage 
corn  and  ran  that  through  in  one  day 
with  one  team,  two  men  and  a  boy,  but 
the  silo  was  only  about  half  full.  I  would 
not  advise  anyone  to  get  less  than  five 
horse-power,  and  a  larger  engine  would 
give  better  satisfaction  and  not  wear  out 
as  quickly,  although  my  engine  runs  as 
well  as  it  did  six  years  ago.  It  takes 
from  five  to  six  gallons  of  gasoline  to  run 
the  engine  all  day  filling  silo  or  grinding 
feed,  but  on  some  light  work  it  will  run 
all  day  on  two  or  three  gallons  when  run 
slow.  The  outfit  cost  as  follows :  Engine, 
.$275 ;  silage  cutter,  $28 ;  carrier,  $37.  and 
43  feet  of  belt,  about  $6,  all  of  which  are 
in  good  condition  after  six  years.  1  have 
plenty  of  calls  to  go  out  and  fill  other 
silos,  but  it  is  a  very  busy  time. 

Byron,  N.  Y.  '  n.  r.  d.  z. 

In  answer  to  F.  Z.  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  gasoline  engine  for  filling  silo,  would 
state  that  I  have  had  several  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  silo  filling,  and  my  experience 
has  taught  me  that  a  gasoline  engine  is 
superior  to  steam  for  that  purpose.  For 
instance,  when  an  extra  large  bundle  or 
sometimes  two  at  a  time  go  through  the 
cutter,  as  often  happens,  the  two  large 
balance  wheels  on  engine  carry  or  hold 
the  speed  for  the  few  critical  moments, 
whereas  the  steam  power  has  nothing  but 
the  steady  pressure ;  the  result  is  a  plugged 
pipe.  As  for  size,  an  eight  or  10  horse¬ 
power  for  individual  use  is  -  sufficient,  but 
for  custom,  more  power  would  be  neces¬ 
sary.  For  cutter,  use  a  blower  by  all 
means,  as  it  insures  quicker  work  and 
neater.  The  size  of  cutter  should  eorre- 
:  pond  with  power  used.  The  style  of  cut¬ 
ter  should  be  one  with  the  knives  on  same 
wheel  with  fans.  The  cost  of  such  outfit 
as  described  would  cost  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  $500  to  $650,  according  to  make. 
An  outfit  can  be  purchased  at  a  wide 
range  of  prices,  but  it  pays  to  get  the 
best,  the  cost  is  a  little  more  at  first, 
but  cheapest  in  the  end.  This  rule  applies 
especially  to  machinery.  The  life  of  an 
outfit  depends  on  the  operator,  there  are 
a  thousand  and  one  little  things  to  be 
looked  after  constantly,  and  if  looked  after 
properly  a  machine  should  last  several 
years.  I  fill  several  silos  every  year,  and 
never  allow  anyone  to  operate  it  but 
myself.  The  average  help  mean  well 
enough  but  haven’t  the  intense  interest  and 
anxiety  of  the  one  who  has  his  money  in¬ 
volved.  l.'j. 

Arlington,  N.  Y. 

I  notice  an  inquiry  on  page  46  in  re¬ 
gard  to  filling  silo  with  gasoline  engine. 

I  think  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that 
gasoline  is  the  only  practical  power  for 
the  farm,  but  in  filling  silos  with  a  blower 
almost  every  man  makes  the  same  mis¬ 
take  ;  they  hpy  too  small  an  engine.  It 
is  a  rush  part  of  the  season,  and  men 
with  corn  to  cut  like  to  get  it  done  in 
a  hurry,  and  they  like  to  see  the  corn  go 
through  as  fast  as  they  can  throw  it  off. 
For  our  own  use  we  have  a  No.  50  blower, 
which  is  the  medium  size,  and  14  horse¬ 
power  gasoline  engine.  While  we  can  cut 
a  lot  of  corn  in  a  day,  the  engine  is  not 
able  to  run  the  blower  anywhere  near  its 
capacity.  We  should  have  at  least  18 
horse-power,  and  20  would  be  better.  Any 
machine  that  uses  wind,  as  a  blower  does, 
consumes  far  more  power  than  the  average 
man  is  aware  of.  To  run  our  blower  at 
the  required  speed  of  900,  consumes  at 
least  eight  horse-power  when  the  machine 
is  running  empty,  which  should  have  at 
least  three  horse-power  more  added  when 
the  corn  commences  to  go  up.  This  leaves 
but  three  horse-power  to  cut  the  corn, 
which  is  nowhere  near  enough.  The  peo¬ 
ple  who  make  and  those  who  sell  blowers 
rarely  tell  the  real  power  required  to 
operate  them ;  if  they  did  it  would  hurt 
their  sales.  The  same  with  the  man  who 
sells  the  engine,  he  usually  over-estimates 
the  energy  of  the  engine,  or  under-esti¬ 
mates  the  power  actually  required  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  blower  to  its  capacity.  Of  course 
if  time  is  of  no  consequence  one  can  buy 
a  baby  machine  and  after  a  time  get  his 
silo  filled,  but  if  you  want  to  do  real 
business  get  an  engine  large  enough  so  that 
you  will  have  a  slight  margin  of  power  to 
spare.  This  outfit  cost  $835  complete,  and 
will  elevate  corn  into  any  silo.  f.  t. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYING  IN  MICHIGAN. 

According  to  Prof.  Anderson  of  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Agricultural  College,  Michigan,  has  the 
greatest  opportunity  of  any  State  to  de¬ 
velop  her  dairy  possibilities.  Prof.  Ander¬ 
son  said  : 

“Just  following  the  Civil  War  a  man  ad¬ 
vertised  widely  for  a  cow  that  would  pro¬ 
duce  50  pounds  of  milk  a  day,  and  no  one 
responded.  Today  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
a  cow  to  produce  twice  that  amount.  A 
half  century  ago  there  was  hardly  a  cheese 
factory  or  a  creamery  in  the  United  States. 
The  present  dairy  industry  has  evolved  into 
its  present  proportions  since  that  time.  If 
we  will  study  crop  production  we  will  find 
that  certain  areas  of  the  world  have  been 
devoted  to  specific  products,  for  example, 
cotton  growing  was  limited  to  a  certain 
section,  fruit  growing  sections  are  small  and 
comparatively  restricted.  Corn  is  produced 
nearly  all  over  the  United  States,  yet  as  a 
commercial  proposition  it  can  be  produced 
profitably  only  in  comparatively  restricted 
areas.  The  States  that  are  loading  in  the 
number  of  creameries  are  Wisconsin,  with 
about  1000  to  her  credit,  Minnesota,  New 
York,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Cali- 
fox-nia,  Illinois  and  Washington.  Over  50 
per  cent  of  the  creameries  of  Canada  are 
located  in  Ontario.  One-thii’d  the  butter 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  found  in 
the  two  States  west  of  Michigan  and  the 
State  east  of  Michigan.  Three-fourths  of 
the  creameries  in  the  United  States  are 
north  of  a  line  drawn  east  and  west  from 
the  southern  boundary  of  Michigan.  The 
control  of  the  butter  business  of  the  United 


States  is  in  the  hands  of  the  States  of 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  New 
York. 

"Turning  to  cheese  factories,  Wisconsin 
also  takes  the  lead  with  about  1800,  New 
York  about  1000,  Michigan  a  quarter  this 
number,  followed  by  Ohio,  California  and 
Pennsylvania.  Three  States,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan  and  New  York,  have  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  cheese  factories  of  the  United 
States,  and  adding  Ontario,  lying  between 
New  York  and  Michigan,  would  give  even 
more  striking  figures.  So,  Wisconsin,  Mich¬ 
igan  and  New  York  control  the  cheese  situa¬ 
tion.  Over  87  per  cent  of  the  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  in  the  United  States  are  north  of  the 
line  of  which  our  southern  boundary  is  a 
part.  Of  the  dairy  cattle  in  the  United 
States,  which  numbers  about  22,000,000, 
New  York  has  about  two  million  ;  Wisconsin 
a  little  over  a  million  and  a  half,  Minne¬ 
sota  next  and  Michigan  close  to  the  million 
mark.  Over  one-half  the  dairy  cows  of  the 
United  States  are  farther  north  than  the 
southern  boundary  of  Michigan,  and  one- 
fourth  the  total  number  are  located  in 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  New 
York.” 

The  number  of  dairy  cows,  and  the 
amount  of  milk  produced  in  these  States 
compared  with  others,  is  out  of  proportion. 
The  reason  is  that  the  people  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  are  devoting  their  attention  to  the 
matter  of  dairying.  They  have  developed 
a  better  dairy  cow.  So  with  one-half  the 
cows,  this  section  is  producing  over  80  per 
cent  of  the  butter  and  cheese  of  the  United 
States  and  is  supplying  10  large  conden- 
series  and  furnishing  a  larger  amount  of 
milk  to  its  cities  than  any  other  section. 
Michigan  is  the  least  developed,  considering 
its  latent  possibilities.  As  we  come  to 
study  the  economy  of  food  production,  we 
will  find  that  the  dairy  cow  is  the  most 
economical  producer  of  food.  A  dairy  cow 
fed  the  same  amount  as  a  steer,  will  pro¬ 
duce  six  times  as  much  nitrogenous  food, 
and  there  are  many  reasons  why  the  dairy 
cow  will  be  the  last  of  our  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  to  go. 

“I  would  not  advise  any  man  to  go  into 
the  dairy  business  just  because  he  thinks 
he  can  make  money,  but  I  want  to  say 
this,  success  in  dairying  inquires  three 
things,  a  good  man,  a  good  cow,  and  good 
feed.  These  three  features  are  extremely 
Important  in  the  dairy  business.  Oliver 
Wendell  Ilolmes  said  if  he  was  going  to 
form  a  boy,  he  would  begin  back  three 
generations,  and  this  is  true  in  developing 
a  dairy  cow.  As  an  example  of  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  this  doctrine,  the  people  of  the 
Island  of  Jersey,  which  is  only  as  large 
as  a  township  and  a  half  in  Michigan, 
for  generations  devoted  their  efforts  to  im¬ 
provement  in  dairy  cattle.  The  year  George 
Washington  became  President,  they  passed 
a  regulation  that  no  cattle  should  be  im¬ 
ported  except  for  the  purpose  of  slaughter, 
and  this  to  be  done  within  24  hours.  They 
have  bred  along  correct  lines  and  have 
practiced  selection  with  a  view  to  an  end. 
They  were  supplying  butter  to  the  London 
market,  and  they  necessarily  selected  cows 
of  long  lactation  period,  and  cows  that  had 
a  large  per  cent  of  butter  fat  which  was 
readily  available.  With  this  in  view  they 
carefully  selected  their  cattle.  There  is  an¬ 
other  example,  and  that  the  Island  of 
Guernsey,  which  is  only  half  the  size  of  a 
township  in  Michigan.  Other  sections  have 
developed  their  characteristic  types. 

“Michigan  farmers  are  feeding  pretty 
wastefully.  The  time  will  come  when 
much  of  the  waste  will  be  converted  into 
milk,  and  in  turn  will  go  to  build  up  soil 
fertility.  The  Michigan  farmer,  or  the 
farmer  located  anywhere  will  find  it  more 
profitable  to  have  his  cows  freshen  in  No¬ 
vember.  Should  they  freshen  in  the  Spring, 
the  milk  giving  impulse  is  stimulated  by  the 
green  grass  feeding,  then  comes  the  hot 
weather  and  flies  and  she  naturally  falls 
off.  If  she  freshens  in  November,  and  is 
fed  silage,  the  milk-giving  impulse  will 
carry  her  through  the  Winter,  then  the 
green  grass  will  revive  her  milk  flow  until 
along  in  the  middle  of  the  Summer,  and 
that  is  the  time  she  should  have  her  rest.” 

WALTER  JACIi. 


The  Secret 

of  the  Success 


The  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Sharpies  Mechan¬ 
ical  Milker  lies  in  the  construction  of  the  patented 
TEAT  CUP.  It  is  the  one  feature  that  marks  the 
difference  between  the  success  and  failure  of  milking 
machines — the  feature  that  insures  complete  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  owner  und  makes  the  Mechanical 
Milker  the  most  practical  and  profitable  part  of  your 
dairy  equipment.  Read  this  letter  from  the  owners 
of  one  of  the  highest  priced  dairy  cows  in  the  world: 
Imported  Billy’s  Lady  Frances  Gazelle: 

“The  Sharpies  Mechanical  Milker  is  one  of  the  beat 
invcatmeola  we  ever  made  on  this  farm." 

Henry  Fielden.  Supt. 

Branford  Farms.  Groton.  Conn. 

The  Teat  Cup  with  the 
Upward  Squeeze 

Enables  the  Sharpies  Mechanical  Milker  to  draw 
the  milk  from  the  udder  quickly,  gently  and  without 
exposing  a  single  drop  to  stable  air.  It  never  causes 
fevers,  congestion  or  swollen  teats.  It  gently  presses 
the  blood  back  up  into  circulation  after  each  down 
Btroke.  It  soothes  and  quiets  the  animal  and  makes 
her  give  down  her  milk,  increasing  the  milk  yield. 
With  the  Sharpies  Milker  one  man  can  milk  46  cows 
in  one  hour. 

Write  For  FREE  Catalog:,  E 

Let  us  mail  you  our  catalog,  a  bi?  free  illustrated  book 
of  valuable  information,  tells  all  about  this  wonderful  ma¬ 
chine,  shows  it  at  work  in  many  dairies  and  contains  letters 
from  Bcorcs  of  satisfied  UBers.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  pa.  Branches:  Chicago,  Ills. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Portland;  Ore.*  Dallas.  Tex. 
Toronto,  Can.  Winnipeg,  Can.  Agencies  Everywhere 


Mr  Send  for  our 

^  Free  Silo  Book 

A  E0  page,  illustrated  treatise  on  how  to  prepare 
and  preserve  silage,  how  to  select  a  silo,  how  to 
feed.  A  book  worth  money  to  farmers. 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

The  one  silo  that  is  absolutely  permanent — whose  con¬ 
struction  is  such  that  it  cannot  burn,  cannot  be  blown  down, 
will  never  shrink,  crack  or  swell  and  that  never  needs  re¬ 
pairs.  Built  of  hollow  vitrified  clay  blocks  that  keep  silage 
sweet  and  palatable.  The  most  attractive  silo  made.  Can 
be  built  by  any  mason.  T he  most  economical  silo  in  the  end. 

Professor  Van  Pelt 

The  famous  cow  judge,  has  an  article  in 
our  Silo  Book.  So  has  Valancey  E.  Fuller 
and  other  authorities  on  feeding  stock. 

Every  stock  owner  should  get  this  book 
and  read  it.  Send  for  copy  today,  asking 
for  cataio;  L. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING 
COMPANY 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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ROSS  SILO 


REASONS  why  the 

is  the  BEST 

We  use  Guaranteed  Long  Leaf  Yel¬ 
low  Pine  that  will  last  longer  than 
any  other  wood,  except  cypress.  The 
highost  possible  grade  of  Oregon  Fir 
is  used. 

The  Ross  Silo  has  features  that 
are  exclusive,  and  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  good  silo. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 

to  bo  na  represented.  Our  C3  years  of 
manufacturing  experience  ia  vuluablo  to  you. 
FREE  catalog  explains  all.  Write  for  it  to¬ 
day.  Agents  Wanted. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co., Box  13  Springfield,0. 


Don’t  buy  a  silo  which  only  holds  your  corn  when  you 
can  get  the  famous  “Harder  Silo”  which  preserves  it 
and  converts  it  into  rich,  succulent  ensilage  of  the 
greatest  milk-producing  value.  Better  investigate  the 
old  reliable  “Harder  Silo.”  Our  latest  patented 
feature— The  “Harder  Anchor”— holds  Silo  solid  as 
an  oak.  No  danger  from  storms.  The  kind  "Uncle 
Sam’’  uses.  Catalogue  free. 

IIAKDEH  MFC.  CO„  Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Buys 
15  Unadilla  Silos 


Investigate  and  you  will  reach  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  New  York 
Legislators  who  bought  15  Una- 
dlllas  for  state  institutions.  Tlio 
silo  that  gives  highest  quality  of 
silage— that  is  the  important  thing 
for  you  to  know.  Also  has  superior 
construction,  is  easiest  in  handling 
silage,  and  ahead  in  all  points. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  30  day 
order  discount.  Agents  wanted. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C,  Unadilla, 


N.Y. 


Dirip  Silos 

Are  Manufactured  Not  Assembled  Silos 


Highest  grade  material — air 
tight  doors— permanent  ladder 
—genuine  wood  preservative — 
easy  to  erect—  built  for  long, 
continued  service  and  sold 
direct.  Send  for  catalog,  prices 
and  freight  to  your  station. 
Discount  for  early  ordors. 

Stevens  Tank  &  Tower  Co.,  Auburn,  Me. 
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There  Is  as  much  profit 
in  ONE  acre  of  corn  in  an 

INDIANA  SILO 

as  in  THREE  acres 
in  a  crib. 

Read  “Silo  Profits”,  a 
book  written  by  owners 
of  Indiana  Silos.  It  tells 
how  they  are  getting  100% 
value  out  of  field,  dairy  and  fattening 
herds.  An  Indiana  Silo  will  put  weight 
on  your  feeders  and  make  your  milch 
cows  pay  dividends  every  day. 

Write  for  Booklet.  Address  nearest  office 
INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

Anderson,  Ind.  lies  Moines,  la.  Kanna*  City,  Mo. 

318  Union  Bldg.  318  Indiana  Bldff.  318bUoBldsr. 


ECONOMY  SILO 


Our  simple  ye  t  perfect-fitting  doors, 
forming  air-tight  silo,  entirely  pre¬ 
vent  possibility  of  ensilage  spoiling. 
Quick,  easy  adjustment  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Free  access. 

Every  silo  easy  to  erect.  Seasoned 
white  pine  or  cypress  staves.  Refined 
iron  hoops-form  easyladder. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  with  proof 
of  our  claims  from  delighted  users. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFC.  CO., 

Box  38-J  Fredorlck,  Md. 
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Try  Them  SO  Days 

Send  us  measure  of  wagon  skeins  and 
we’ll  chip  you  a  set  of  Empire  Steel  wheels 
to  fit— so  til 


•liat  you  may  prove  that  low 


EMPIRE  STEEL  WHEELS 

End  Drudgery  of  High  Lifting  And 
Save  25%  of  The  Draft 

If  not  satisfied  after  testing  30  days,  return  them  at 
our  expense  your  trial  costs  nothing.  Write  today  for 
Umpire  wheel  book  and  free  trial  offer,  also  ask  about 
-introductory  offer  on  1913  Empire  Handy  Wagons. 

^EMPIRE  MFG.  COMPANY,  Box.  196  Quincy.  IIL 


ELECTRIC 

Steel 
Wheel 
Handy 
Wagons1 
Are  Big 

Money 
SAVERS! 


Sr 

■f  it 

w< 

W  on; 
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No 
more 
high 

llftingorpitch-J 
lng.  Saves  you 
work  and  light¬ 
ens  draft  nearly  j 
60%.  Don’t  rut 
fle!d3  or  roadR. 

We  also  furnish 
Electric  Steel 
Wheels  to  fit  ANY 
^  wagon.  Wheels  can’t'  _ 
dry  out  or  rot.  Send  for 
free  book  of  facts  and  proofs. 

Electric  Wheel  Co., 

48  Kim  Street, 
Quine;,  III. 


Sharpen  Tools  Free! 


I’ll  send  this  wonderful  farm  tool  grinder  on! 
free  trial  without  advance  payment.  Sharpens 
plow  points,  saws,  discs,  sickles,  ensi¬ 
lage  knives,  all  farm  tools  amazingly 
quick.  Saves  tlmo,  labor,  money,  tool*. 
Has  genuine  Dimo-Grit  (artificial 
diamond,  sharpening  wheels. 

LUTHER  DIMO-GRIT  GRINDER 

Has  metal  frame,  enclosed  shaft-drive, 
dust-proof  bearings,  runs  easy  as  sowing 
machine.  25  times  faster  than  grindstone. 
10  times  better  than  emery.  Will  not  draw 
temper.  Special  attachments— forge,  milk 
tester,  jig  saw,  rip  saw,  lathe,  drill, etc.,  fur¬ 
nished  extra  If  desired.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  free  book  on  tool  grind¬ 
ing  and  liberal  free  trial  offer. 

Lu-her GrlnderCo.,  401  Slroh Bldg., Milwaukee, WIs 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  All 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 

264  Page  Book  On 
Silos  and  Silage 


10c 


1913  copyrighted  edition  just  off  the 
press.  Most  complete  work  on  this 
subject  published.  Used  as  text  book 
by  many  Agricultural  Colleges. 

Gives  the  facts  about  Modern  Silage 
Methods— tells  just  what  you  want 
to  know,  264  pages — indexed— over  45  illustra¬ 
tions,  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  boiled 
down  for  the  practical  farmer.  Tells  "How  to 
Make  Silage” — “How  to  Feed  Silage” — “How  to 
Build  Silos”— “Silage  System  and  Soil  Fertility” 
— “Silage  Crops  In  Semi-Arid  Regions.”  All 
about  ‘  Summer  Silos”  and  the  Use  of  Silage  in 
Beef  Production.  Ninth  Edition  now  ready. 
Send  for  your  copy  at  once.  Enclose  10c  in  coin 
or  postage  stamps  and  mention  this  paper. 

Silver  Manufacturing  Co.,  Salem.  Ohio 
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BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
S I  LOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  tlie  market.  Adjustable  automatic  takeuphoop— 
continuous  open-door  front — air-ti^ht  door  and  pet* 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Tha 

International  Rllo  Co.,  113  Main  St.,  I.inetTlilo,  W» 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Thrush. 

I  have  a  six-year  old  horse.  His  four 
feet  are  cracked  right  in  the  back  of  each 
hoof,  from  the  bottom  up  to  the  top  of  his 
hoof.  On  the  right  front  foot  he  goes  lame 
when  this  festers.  What  is  good  for  it? 

Pennsylvania.  a.  s. 

Perfectly  cleanse  and  dry  the  parts ; 
then  pack  calomel  into  the  cleft  of  the  frog, 
and  on  each  side  of  it,  and  keep  it  in 
place  by  means  of  pledgets  of  oakum  or 
tow.  Renew  the  dressing  once  a  day  and 
keep  the  stall  floor  clean,  dry  and  bedded 
with  planing  mill  shavings  or  sawdust.  The 
disease  is  caused  by  the  horse  standing  in 
wet  and  filth  in  the  stable.  a.  s.  a. 


Sweating  in  Stable. 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  mare?  She 
is  about  1G  years  old  And  has  no  work  to 
do  in  the  Winter ;  feed  is  mostly  mixed 
hay.  She  eats  well  and  seems  to  feel  well, 
but  sweats  on  the  neck  and  flank ;  the 
flank  is  very  warm  at  times.  She  does  not 
sweat  on  any  other  part  of  the  body  and 
does  not  cough.  I  have  a  warm  barn  and 
do  not  use  a  blanket.  a.  s. 

New  York. 

The  stable  should  not  be  warm.  A  tem¬ 
perature  of  45  degrees,  or  thereabouts  Is 
quite  warm  enough.  Ventilate  the  stable 
perfectly.  Make  the  mare  work  or  run 
out  every  day.  Clip  the  hair  from  her  belly 
to  a  line  with  the  straps  of  breast  collar 
and  breeching  and  from  legs  above  knees 
and  hocks,  and  the  sweating  will  cease. 
She  should  have  some  grain,  roots  and 
bright  oat  straw  as  well  as  mixed  hay. 

a.  s.  A. 


Cow  with  Eye  Disease. 

I  have  a  cow,  mostly  .Durham  and  an 
easy  keeper ;  last  Spring  I  noticed  some¬ 
thing  the  matter  with  her  right  eye,  in 
which  I  threw  fine  salt,  and  afterwards 
used  an  eye  water.  Neither  seemed  to  do 
any  good.  At  intervals  since  then  it  seemed 
to  get  better  and  then  again  worse ;  now 
it  discharges  as  it  has  for  some  time  a 
thick  white  matter  and  the  whole  of  the 
white  of  the  eye  is  a  deep  red.  She  eats 
well,  but  is  thin  in  flesh  and  seems  weak. 
Will  you  advise  me  what  to  do  for  the 
eye,  and  what  to  give  to  tone  her  up? 

s.  E.  L. 

The  cow  is  afflicted  with  a  cancerous,  ma¬ 
lignant,  incurable  disease  of  the  eye.  known 
as  “fungus  hajmatodes.”  She  should  have 
been  sold  for  slaughter  when  in  good  flesh  ; 
but  that  course  is  now  out  of  the  question, 
as  the  flesh  of  an  emaciated,  fevered  cow, 
should  not  be  used  for  human  food. 

A.  s.  A. 


Inherited  Bovine  Tuberculosis. 

I  have  a  fine  heifer  (springer)  from  a 
registered  Guernsey  bull  and  a  Jersey 
mother,  both  fine  stock,  but  we  have  found 
that  the  mother  had  tuberculosis  and  she 
has  been  killed.  She  was  undoubtedly  in¬ 
fected  when  heifer  was  dropped.  Wili  the 
heifer  inherit  the  disease  of  the  mother? 

Pennsylvania.'  g.  c.  w. 

Bovine  tuberculosis  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
transmitted  to  a  calf  before  birth  ;  the 
fact,  therefore,  that  the  dam  of  this  heifer 
had  tuberculosis  need  give  you  no  uneasi¬ 
ness,  provided  that  the  calf  did  not  suckle 
its  dam  after  birth.  If  this  was  per¬ 
mitted.  however,  the  calf  may  have  been 
Infected  through  its  mother's  milk,  and  the 
quickest  way  to  ascertain  whether  the 
heifer  is  free  from  tuberculosis  would  be 
to  have  a  tuberculin  test  made  by  a  com¬ 
petent  observer.  M.  b.  d. 


Indigestion. 

I  have  a  colt  coming  five  that  is  run¬ 
ning  down  in  flesh  ;  he  has  a  good  appetite, 
eats  up  everything  clean  he  can  reach,  bed¬ 
ding  and  all,  but  still  he  grows  poor.  I 
give  him  four  quarts  of  chop  twice  a  day 
and  four  of  oats  for  dinner  with  plenty  of 
good  hay.  He  is  used  very  little,  only  for 
light  driving;  he  drives  poor  lately,  seems 
to  feel  tired.  He  is  a  fine  driver  when  in 
good  trim.  What  shall  I  do  to  get  him 
back?  p.  b.  s. 

Connecticut. 

Bed  with  shavings  or  sawdust,  as  eating 
of  the  bedding  tends  to  aggravate  indiges¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  bad  habit. 
Clip  the  hair  from  belly,  to  a  line  with 
straps  of  breast  collar  and  breeching  and 
from  legs  above  knees  and  hocks.  Work 
the  horse  fully  every  day,  or  make  him  live 
outdoors  as  much  as  possible,  if  there  is  no 
work  for  him  to  do.  At  first  cut  the  ration 
down  one-half  and  gradually  increase  feed 
as  the  horse  improves.  Have  his  teeth  at¬ 
tended  to  by  a  veterinarian  to  start  treat¬ 
ment.  Allow  free  access  to  rock  salt.  If 
worms  are  present  give  medicine  to  destroy 
them  as  often  advised  here.  a.  s.  a. 

Moldy  Hay. 

Is  moldy  clover  hay  of  benefit  as  feed 
for  any  kind  of  stock?  Cattle  seem  to  rel¬ 
ish  it.  Will  it  injure  them?  If  so,  in 
what  way?  If  the  hay  is  shaken  up  and 
the  dust  blows  away  freely,  will  the  in¬ 
jurious  properties,  if  any,  be  gone?  Are 
there  different  kinds  of  mold  in  hay,  some 
injurious  to  stock  and  some  not?  If  so. 
how  distinguished?  If  hay  that  is  slightly 
musty  may  safely  be  fed,  and  that  having  a 
heavy  moild  be  injurious,  what  is  the  rule 
for  dividing'  the  two  grades?  If  the  moldy 
hay  is  unlit  for  food,  could  it  be  in  any  way 
profitably  treated  to  cause  it  to  become 
wholesome?  E.  L. 

Indiana. 

Moldy  hay  is  unfit  and  dangerous  feed 
for  all  classes  of  stock  independent  of  the 
kind  of  mold  present,  or  the  degree  of  mold 
affecting  the  fodder.  It  is  most  injurious 
to  horses,  and  especially  to  mares  in  foal. 
It  is  likely  to  cause  staggers  or  cerebro¬ 
spinal  meningitis  among  horses,  when  badly 
infested  and  in  some  particular  seasons. 
This  proved  to  be  the  case  in  Nebraska  and 
some  other  Western  States  last  Fall ;  but 
one  cannot  tell  when  the  bad  effects  will  be 
experienced,  or  when  any  moldy  feed  will 
prove  detrimental.  It  is  molds  in  corn 
fodder  that  cause  so-called  “cornstalk  dis¬ 
ease”  among  cattle;  but  one  cannot  predict 
when  an  infested  field  Is  going  to  prove 


dangerous.  Moldy  silage  often  will  kill 
horses  as  sure  as  a  shotgun.  Moldy  hay 
always  acts  injuriously  on  the  kidneys  of 
horses  and  this  is  indicated  by  excessive 
urination  (diabetes)  which  often  proves 
very  weakening  and  causes  loss  of  flesh. 
Feeding  cattle  are  least  affected  ;  and  many 
feeders  use  moldy  hay  (clover)  when  well 
shaken  out  and  then  made  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  ration,  along  with  an  abundance 
of  sound  mixed  hay,  corn  fodder,  silage, 
grain  and  other  feeds.  It  would  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  use  the  molded  hay  as  mulch  and 
then  turn  it  under  when  plowing.  It  sel¬ 
dom  pays  to  run  chances ;  and  so  it  is 
best,  on  general  principles,  only  to  use  ab¬ 
solutely  sound  feed  fog  animals. 

A.  S.  A. 


Pawing  in  Stable. 

What  will  cure  a  horse  of  pawing  the 
manger  and  striking  sides  of  barn  with 
his  fore  feet  at  night?  He  begins  some 
nights  at  six  or  eight  o’clock  and  keeps 
it  up  continually  until  about  two  or  2.30 
a.  m.  Some  nights  he  kicks.  I  have  had 
this  horse  about  two  months ;  had  his 
shoes  reset  and  have  filled  his  hoofs  with 
vaseline,  also  pine  tar  on  his  hoofs ;  they 
look  all  right.  He  is  kind  and  gentle  and 
a  good  worker.  c.  a.  h. 

Missouri. 

Keep  the  stable  free  from  rats  and  mice. 
They  often  keep  a  nervous  horse  from 
sleeping  and  so  induct;  pawing.  The 
horse  will  be  likely  to  rest  better  in  a 
box  stall,  and  should  be  given  a  full  feed 
of  good  hay  the  last  thing  at  night,  the 
oat  feed  being  fed  at  six  o'clock.  See  that 
the  stall  is  kept  well  bedded  with  planing 
mill  shavings.  Horse  should  be  freed  from 
worms,  if  they  are  present  either  in  rec¬ 
tum  or  intestines.  a.  s.  a. 


Fistula  of  Teat. 

I  have  a  young  cow.  second  calf  due  In 
April ;  one  of  her  hind  teats  has  a  small 
opening  about  an  inch  from  the  end  of  the 
teat.  After  one  milks  a  little  the  milk 
begins  to  spurt  out  at  this  side  opening. 
Since  the  cow  is  a  very  promising  one 
would  like  to  know  if  there  is  some  simple 
way  by  which  this  can  be  made  to  close 
up.  I  have  wondered  if  cauterizing  it  with 
a  hot  iron  or  perhaps  caustic  and  then  heal¬ 
ing  It  would  close  it,  and  if  there  would 
be  any  great  risk  in  doing  so.  I  could  turn 
her  dry  at  most  any  time  now  to  give  time 
for  healing.  J.  L.  B. 

Michigan. 

When  she  is  dry  the  fistulous  opening  can 
be  obliterated  by  cauterization,  but  the 
better  treatment  is  to  rim  out  the  pipe  down 
to  the  duct,  to  make  new  fresh  bleeding 
edges.  Then  dust  with  iodoform  and  band¬ 
age  teat  from  tip  to  udder  with  a  strip 
of  surgeon’s  plaster.  The  plaster  may  be 
removed  in  10  days  and  the  fistula  then 
should  be  closed.  It  is  best  to  employ  a 
graduate  veterinarian  to  do  such  opera¬ 
tions.  as  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  cause  in¬ 
fection  and  so  spoil  the  udder.  a.  s.  a. 


luiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiniiiiiim 

A  Perfect 


Separator 
Oiling 
System 

In  a  machine  which  is  operated  at  the 
speed  required  for  a  cream  separator, 
perfect  oiling  is  very  necessary. 

The  new  system  of  De  Laval 
automatic  oiling  provides  for  a  constant  _  — i 

and  liberal  supply  of  CLEAN  oil  toevery 

wearing  surface  of  the  machine  at  all  times.  There  are  no  oil 
holes  to  fill  up  with  dirt  or  perhaps  to  be  neglected  altogether 
and  every  part  is  supplied  with  clean  oil  from  the  oil  reservoir 
automatically  and  constantly. 

In  other,  so-called,  automatic  oiling  systems  some  of  the  parts 
have  to  be  oiled  by  hand  and  no  provision  is  made  for  getting  rid  of 
dirt  that  may  get  into  the  oil  from  the  outside  or  of  small  particles 
of  metal  which  come  from  wear,  so  that  after  a  short  time  the  oil  sup¬ 
ply  becomes  foul  and  injurious  to  the  finely  adjusted  wearing  parts. 

Cream 
Separators 

have  the  only  automatic  oiling  system  which  provides  for  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  oil  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  constant 
discharge  of  the  used  oil  together  with  all  worn  metal  particles 
or  dirt  which  may  have  gotten  into  the  used  oil. 

The  perfect  system  of  De  Laval  lubrication  means  an  easier 
running  and  a  much  longer  wearing  machine.  Visit  the  local 
De  Laval  Agent  and  ask  him  to  explain  the  advantages  of  De 
Laval  automatic  oiling. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book,  in  which  important  dairy  questions 
are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow  owner  should 
have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New  1913  De  Laval 
catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.  Write  to  nearest  office. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 

HIlSBIIIIilllllllllllllllSIlIIII 


DE  LAVAL 


ADD  each  stall  as  needed — one  at  a  time  if  you  want,  as  fast  as  your  herd 
grows.  The  Star  Barn  Equipment  is  the  only  unit  stall  system  made — the 
only  barn  equipment  built  where  you  don’t  have  to  buy  stalls  in  sections 
of  six  or  more  when  you  only  need  two  or  three.  And  it  is  so  vastly  superior  in 
other  ways — simpler  and  easier  to  handle  and  erect — more  durable,  more  sanitary  and  more  efficient 
— that  all  other  equipments  are  made  impractical  by  comparison. 


(H.H.F.) 


STAR  BARN  EQUIPMENT 


(H.H.F.) 


Stalls  and  Stanchions 

Are  made  to  fit  any  size  or  shape  bam — even  a 

round  one.  They  are  adjustable  in  two  ways.  Because  of  the 
unit  system  of  construction,  each  stall  frame  can  be  moved  for¬ 
ward  or  backward  so  cows  are  lined  evenly  at  the  gutter.  Then 
each  stanchion  is  adjustable  in  width  so  it  can  be  made  to 

Fit  Smallest  Heifer  or  Biggest  Ball 

A  feature  found  only  in  “Star”  equipment.  No 

need  to  buy  specially  made  stanchions  for  young  stock.  Star 
Stanchions  are  quickest  and  easiest  to  open  or  shut.  Lock  open 
or  dosed.  Give  cow  greatest  comfort  —  can  card  herself  either  side  with 
perfect  ease.  Have  most  effective  sure-stop,  so  each  cow  puts  her  head 
hi  stanchion. 


Litter  and  Feed  Carriers 

The  greatest  labor  saving  device  for  daily  bams. 
Does  away  with  the  old  back-breaking,  wheelbarrow 
way  of  cleaning  the  bam  and  the  bushel,  basket, 
wasteful  method  of  feeding  the  stock.  With  a  Star 
Litter  and  Feed  Carrier  a  boy  can 
do  the  work  that  formerly  took 
two  men.  The  Litter  Carrier  is 
water  tight,  so  valuable  fertiliz¬ 
ing  qualities  are  preserved. 

Easy  to  raise  and  lower. 

Dumps  and  returns  by  itself. 

Track  fits  any  shape  barn,  and 
conforms  to  any  arrangement. 


Individual  Barn  Plans  and  Big  Book  Sent  FREE 

Send  us  a  sketch  of  your  bam  floor  (old  or  new),  and  our  dairy  bam  expert 
will  advise  you  on  the  best  and  most  economical  arrangement  and  how  Star  Equip¬ 
ment  will  save  you  money  and  labor.  We  will  also  send  our  new  big  catalog 
that  tells  the  whole  story.  It’s  interesting  and  it’s  free.  Send  for  it. 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  COMPANY  3892  Hunt  St.,  Harvard,  III.  (60) 
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WESTERN  GRAIN  PRICES. 

Please  note  on  the  enclosed  clipping 
from  Nebraska  Farmer  the  price  that 
farmers  in  Nebraska  are  getting  for 
wheat.  How  does  that  compare  with 
the  price  the  ultimate  consumer  in  the 
East  has  to  pay?  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  trace  this  wheat  through  to  the 
man  that  eats  the  bread.  1  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  there  is  quite  so  much  difference 
between  the  grower’s  price  and  the  buy¬ 
er’s  price  on  wheat  as  on  other  items, 
but  still  the  grower  in  this  case  is  get¬ 
ting  a  trifle  over  one  cent  per  pound, 
and  the  man  that  buys  the  bread  in 
New  York  pays  about  six  cents  per 
pound,  so  I  guess  it  is  the  same  old 
story  of  the  “35-cent  dollar.”  f.  h. 

R.  N.  Y. — Here  is  the  clipping  men¬ 
tioned: 

There  must  be  a  good  deal  of  wheat  still 
in  growers’  hands,  for  the  price  is  not 
taking  much  of  a  spurt  yet.  The  elevator 
here  is  offering  but  66  cents  for  Fall 
wheat.  We  sold  a  load  to-day  at  that 
price.  In  August  at  thrashing  time  we  sold 
a  car  at  73  cents,  which  was  not  only 
seven  cents  better  on  the  price  but  saved 
quite  a  lot  of  shrinkage  besides  the  cost  of 
handling  and  the  waste.  The  “ultimate 
consumer,”  however,  is  profiting  by  the 
lower  price  in  flour,  wThich  has  dropped  20 
cents  per  sack.  But  the  man  with  good 
sound  corn  seems  to  be  getting  the  benefit 
of  a  raise  for  holding  his  crop  a  little 
while.  Dry,  sound  corn  is  now  bringing 
from  42  to  45  cents.  Soft  corn,  of  course, 
is  a  drug  on  the  market. 

In  our  local  market  in  New  Jersey 
flour  sells  at  85  cents  per  sack  of  24J4 
pounds.  A  loaf  of  bread  weighing  1^4 
pound  costs  eight  cents.  Our  local 
prices  for  feed  and  grain  are:  Feed, 
$1.75  to  $2  per  hundred;  wheat,  $1.50 
per  bushel. 


What  Low  Farm  Prices  Mean. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  the  discussion  through  the 
press  of  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the 
heroic  efforts  which  everyone  is  making  to 
instruct  the  farmer  how  to  grow  two 
bushels  of  wheat  where  he  raises  one  now. 
It  seems  to  me  these  same  people  have 
very  short  memories.  If  they  had  not  they 
would  make  a  few  comparisons  between 
conditions  now  and  15  or  20  years  ago. 
Suppose  we  make  a  few.  Beginning  with 
1890  and  continuing  for  about  10  years 
what  do  we  find?  Wheat.  50  cents;  corn, 
so  plentiful  it  was  cheaper  to  burn  than 
coal,  carloads  were  sold  that  did  not  bring 
the  grower  10  cents;  oats.  20  cents;  barley, 
40  ;  beans,  31  ;  hay,  $5  to  87.50 ;  potatoes 
as  low  as  five  cents  and  millions  of  bushels 
never  sold  for  one  cent.  Butter,  10  to  12% 
cents ;  dressed  pork,  84  ;  pork  loins,  six ; 
beef  on  foot,  83 ;  fowl,  six  to  eight ;  eggs, 
10,  and  you  could  go  thx-ough  the  entire 
list  and  find  every  thing  in  proportion.  I 
was  in  Arkansas,  Texas  and  Oklahoma  in 
1894,  and  saw  cotton  selling  for  3%  cents. 
In  1895  in  Minnesota  a  man  told  me  he 
had  taken  more  than  50  horses,  a  little 
old  or  blemished  or  unsound  and  killed 
them  for  their  hides.  The  farmers  did  not  . 
consider  them  worth  wintering.  One  farm-  | 
er  was  happy  over  getting  48  cents  for  a 
car  of  wheat.  He  struck  the  St.  Paul 
market  just  right.  I  came  to  this  city 
in  1896,  and  remember  buying  an  overcoat 
for  810  that  I  cannot  duplicate  to-day  for 
twice  that  sum ;  other  wearing  apparel  in 
proportion.  Now  what  about  the  other 
side  of  the  same  period  ?  Was  there  ever 
a  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  when 
there  was  so  nxuch  actual  want  and  suf¬ 
fering  as  during  those  same  years?  I  saw 
the  Santa  Fe  It.  R.  bring  in  a  train  load  of 
tramps  or  rather  people  out  of  work  from 
Western  Kansas  to  Topeka.  Who  does  not 
remember  Coxey’s  Army  and  what  was  the 
reason  for  it?  It  sure  was  not  for  want 
of  food  in  the  counti\v,  for  that  same  coun¬ 
try  was  gi’oauing  with  abundant  harvests. 
Bow  prices  for  food  and  clothing  do  not 
necessarily  spell  comfort  and  prosperity. 
It  is  a  mighty  sight  easier  for  a  man  to 
pay  20  cents  per  pound  for  a  roast  of  beef 
if  he  has  work,  than  it  is  to  get  that  same 
piece  for  five  cents  per  pound  if  he  has 
no  work.  I  hope  and  pray  we  may  never 
6ee  starvation  prices  for  the  farmer  again 
because  low  prices  to  him  do  not  mean 
cheap  living  for  the  laborer  and  the  clerk, 
but  it  does  write  in  big  burning  letters, 
hard  times,  no  work,  no  food  or  very  lit¬ 
tle  and  endless  suffering  for  that  same 
laborer  and  clerk.  Had  the  period  ending 
■with  about  1898  continued  five  years 
longer  two-thii-ds  the  farmers  in  Western 
New  York  would  have  been  bankrupt.  It 
was  as  sure  as  death  and  taxes.  Any  last¬ 
ing  prosperity  comes  from  the  farm. 
“Burn  down  every  city  in  the  United 
States  and  leave  the  farms  and  these  same 
cities  will  grow  again,  but  blot  out  the 
farms  and  grass  will  grow  knee  deep  the 
entire  length  of  Broadway.” 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  chas.  irwin. 


THE  BOSTON  MARKETS. 

Prices  in  general  in  Boston  market  might 
well  be  classed  as  normal  at  this  time ; 
the  supply  of  about  everything  is  also 
about  right,  not  too  much,  not  too  little, 
with  few  exceptions.  Trade  is  a  little 
slow,  but  not  too  bad.  Fruit  prices  especi¬ 
ally  are  moderate  and  reasonable.  Apples 
at  this  season  are  always  in  demand  at 
fair  prices.  Best  Baldwins  bring  as  high 
as  34  per  barrel ;  others  down  to  82. 
Greenings  bring  about  82  to  $2.50 ;  King 
and  Spy  from  $3  to  $4.50 ;  Western  box 
fancy  fruit  about  $2  for  most  kinds,  but 
Winter  Banana  and  Delicious  bring  $3  to 
$4  per  box.  Cranberries  light  in  supply, 
also  demand,  yet  bring  $8.50  to  $9.50  per 
barrel  and  $3  per  crate.  Bananas  are  rea¬ 
sonable  in  price  and  in  fair  supply,  $2  to 
$3  per  big  bunch,  and  $1  to  $1.50  for 
small  bunches.  Southern  strawberries,  30 
to  40  cents  per  box ;  Florida  oi'anges,  $3 
to  $4.50  a  box;  California,  $2.75  to  $4; 


lemons  high  on  account  of  crop  reports, 
$5  to  $6.50. 

Potatoes  about  the  same  at  65  to  70 
cents  per  bushel  for  Maine  stock.  Sweet 
potatoes,  $1  to  $1.35  per  basket;  onions, 
native  stock,  50  to  75  cents  per  bushel ; 
Spanish  and  Cuban  around  $2.50  per  large 
crate.  Cabbage  goes  slightly  bettor  at 
75  cents  per  barrel ;  squash,  $1.25  to 
$1.50  for  yellow  per  barrel,  with  Hubbard 
$30  to  $40  per  ton.  Turnips,  rutabaga, 
$1.25  per  barrel ;  'white  egg  and  purple 
tops,  65  cents  bushel ;  beets,  75 ;  parsnips, 
75 ;  carrots,  75. 

Hothouse  rhubarb,  14  to  15  cents  per 
pound ;  tpmatoes,  10  to  20  cents  per 
pound ;  lettuce,  75  cents  per  box  of  18 
heads ;  cucumbers,  $3.50  to  $9  per  100 ; 
spinach,  75  cents  per  bushel ;  celei'y,  $1.50 
to  $2  per  dozen ;  dandelions,  $1.50  per 
bushel ;  beet  greens,  $1  per  bushel.  South¬ 
ern  peas,  $4  per  basket;  spinach,  $1.75 
per  barrel ;  kale,  85  cents ;  string  beans, 
$3.50  per  basket ;  wax,  $4/ 

Eggs  slowly  dropping,  best  fresh,  33; 
Western  fresh,  30,  and  storage,  20  to  28 
cents  per  dozen.  Butter  holds  firm  as 
yet,  but  is  due  to  drop  lower  shortly ; 
33  to  36  cents  are  about  the  prices  for 
good  stock.  Cheese,  16  to  18  for  average 
stock  per  pound. 

Meats  are  easier  on  all  kinds ;  live  fancy 
beef,  nine  cents  per  pound ;  good,  six  to 
eight ;  other  grades,  four  to  five ;  best 
dressed,  13 ;  other  grades,  eight  to  12. 
Veal,  eight  live,  and  12  dressed  for  good. 
Hogs,  live,  seven  and  a  fraction  is  the 
average;  dressed,  nine  to  10;  lamb,  seven 
cents  live,  around  11  and  12  di'essed,  best, 
14.  Dressed  poultry  firm  and  demand  fair  ; 
turkeys,  22  to  28 ;  best  fowls,  18 ;  large 

chickens,  22 ;  live  hens,  15 ;  chickens,  14 
to  16. 

Hay,  $20  to  $23  for  horse  hay.  other 

grades  $15  to  $18  per  ton.  Corn  and 

cornmeal,  $1.12  to  $1.15  per  bag;  oats 
around  40  cents  per  bushel ;  cotton-seed 
meal,  $32  per  ton  ;  linseed,  $31.50 ;  gluten. 
$30 ;  bran,  $24  to  $25  per  ton ;  mixed 

feed,  $25  to  $28  per  ton.  a.  e.  p. 

Market  conditions  here  are  very  quiet ; 
we  are  blessed  with  a  few  people  in  our 
city  having  a  grudge  against  small  growei'S 
and  truckers.  I  have  been  in  other  cities 
and  used  my  eyes  to  find  that  Dayton 
markets  are  cleaner  and  products  are  finer 
and  put  up  in  better  shape  than  most 
places,  also  are  cheaper  in  price,  as  vege¬ 
tables  and  other  products  have  to  be  re¬ 
cleaned  before  selling  that  are  shipped  in. 
At  present  there  are  very  few  vegetables 
on  market  that  are  home  grown.  Celery, 
endive,  head  lettuce  and  potatoes  are  about 
all  cleaned  out  and  we  are  selling  South¬ 
ern  products  at  present.  Rhubarb  forced 
in  beds,  lettuce  and  greenhouse  radishes 
are  about  the  extent  of  home  products  at 
present.  Celery,  wholesale,  $6  to  $7  per 
crate ;  California,  $1  a  dozen ;  Michigan 
celery,  $1.75  to  $2  a  box  of  five  dozen; 
endive,  $3.50;  10  cents  a  head;  head  let¬ 
tuce,  $2.50  a  hamper,  10  cents  a  head ; 
cauliflower.  $3.50  a  crate  of  24  heads  ;  leaf 
lettuce,  eight  to  10  cents  a  pound;  pota¬ 
toes,  $1.65  a  sack;  mushrooms,  60  cents 
a  pound ;  home-grown  rhubarb,  forced,  $1 
a  dozen.  10  cents  a  bunch  ;  turnips,  30 
cents  a  bushel ;  pineapples,  $3.60  a  crate  of 
24,  20  cents  apiece ;  apples,  $2.50  to  $3.50 
per  barrel ;  onions,  90  cents  to  $1  a  bushel 
for  white,  yellow,  65 ;  eggs,  35 ;  dressed 
chickens.  75  to  $1.25  ;  turkeys,  30  cents  a 
pound;  butter,  35  to  40;  hogs  on  foot,  6% 
to  7%;  dressed  rabbits,  25  to  30;  mar¬ 
ket  is  a  little  firm  on  these  things  and 
looking  up.  e.  ix.  d. 

Dayton,  O. 


CAROLINA5 
COAST  | 
COUNTRY 


‘Ihe  GULF  STREAM 
LAND  OF 
MILD  WINTERS 

Thousands  of  Acres— Rich,  Black 
Sandy  Loam  Soil;  Virgin  Farm 
Lands,  fronting  on  the  ocean. 

Ample  monthly  rainfall. 
Nearby  markets.  Twelve 
hours  from  New  York. 
Low  priced  farming  lands.  Monthly  Excursions. 

Write  for  Free  Colored  Maps  and  Descriptive  Liter¬ 
ature.  Address  B.  E,  RICE,  Land  Agent,  Norfolk- 
Southern  R.  R. ,  Dept.  D,  Norfolk,  Virginia, 


ALONG  CHES.&0HI0  RY 


A  F  4  1  e  an  acre  and  up  raise  60  bushels 
x  w  of  corn  and  3  tons  alfalfa  per  acre. 
Abundant  rainfall  (4  inches  per  month.)  rich  soil, 
nulQ  winters,  good  churches,  schools  and  neigh* 
I  dors,  close  Eastern  Markets.  20  adjoining  little 
tarms  in  sight  of  Richmond,  only  $850  each. 

1  v«y  tertile.  W-ite  to-day  for  booklet 
Country  Life  In  Virginia”  (134 
.pages)  and  low  excursion  rates.  * 
Address . 

K.  T.  Crawley,  Indus.  Agt.  C.  & 0.  Rv.  Hush 
Room  1037  Richmond,  va.  W  r? 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

Is  NOW  *n  Province  of 


I  SASKATCHEWAN 
Western  Canada 


Do  you  desire  to  get  a  Free 
Homestead  of  160  Acres  of 
that  well  known  Wheat  Land! 
The  area  Is  becoming  more  lim¬ 
ited  but  no  less  valuable. 

New  Districts  have  recently 
been  opened  up  for  settlement, 
and  Into  these  rallroade  are  now 
being  bnllt.  The  day  will  soon 
come  when  there  will  be  no  Free  Home¬ 
steading;  land  left. 

A  Swift  Current.  Saskatchewan  farmer 
wrltesi — “T  came  here  on  my  homestead, 
March,  1006,  with  about  61000  worth  of 
horses  and  machinery,  and  just  *35  In  cash. 
Today  I  have  900  acres  of  wheat,  300  acres 
of  oats,  and  50  acres  of  flax."  Not  bad  for 
six  years,  but  only  an  Instance  of  what 
may  be  done  In  Western  Canada,  in  Mani¬ 
toba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Send  at  once  for  Literature,  maps.  Rail¬ 
way  Rates,  etc.,  to 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD,  , 

301  E.  Genesee  Street, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

or  Address.  Superintendent  of  Immigration 
Ottawa,  Ont..  Canada 


^lumwMnroimnnimiir 

-<rjp“ 


Make  Your  Farm 
Buildings  Fireproof- 

and  protect  your  property,  live  stock, 
implements  and  crops  from  damage  and  J 
destruction  by  using 


Galvanized 

Roofings  Siding 

SOLD  BY  WEIGHT 

These  products  give  good  protection  against  fire  and 
lightning,  and  their  use  always  means  a  low  insur¬ 
ance  rate.  In  addition  to  this,  Apollo  Sheets  are  easy 
to  apply,  neat  in  appearance,  reasonable  in  cost,  san¬ 
itary,  clean  and  lasting.  You  should  use  no  other. 

"BETTER  BUILDINGS”  is  the  well  chosen 
title  of  a  valuable  book,  which  we  will  gladly  send 
free  upon  request.  Write  for  a  copy  to-day. 
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OUR  TRADE  MARK 

on  the  top  of  each  bundle  is  a  guarantee  of 
best  quality  and  full  weight.  Look  for  it. 
The  strength  and  rigidity  of  Apollo  pro¬ 
ducts  make  them  highly  desirable  for  all 
classes  of  farm  buildings.  Sold  by  leading 
jobbers  and  dealers.  Accept  no  substitute. 


American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company 

GENERAL  OFFICES t  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

■  Distbict  Sales  Offices 


- - — -  JllSTllK  I  SALES  OFFICES  ...  .  ..  — — 

Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Denver,  Detroit.  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis 
Export  Representatives:  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  New  York  City 
Pac.  Coast  Reps;  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle 


ifigy  kind  of  fertilizer —  Limestone^g^B^l 
pr  — waiting  to  be  crushed  and  mixed^^Ww^^ 
y  with  the  soil  to  make  it  grow  bigger,  better^H^Hi  iVj? 

payingcrops.  Your  land  needs  this  kind  of  fertili-^^HMHB&SK 
zer.  You  can  crush  it  at  a  cost  of  about  65  cents  a  ton^ 

9  or  less  if  you  use  a 

Wheeling  W  Crusher^ 

Only  6  H.  P.  needed  to  operate  it.  At  spare  times  you  can  make 
KfewT  '  .  it  pay  for  itself  several  times  over  by  crushing  for  your  neighbors 

■Ew  and  for  road  making.  The  Wheeling  is  made  of  steel— three  times  as 
W"  strong  as  a  cast-iron  crusher.  Much  lighter  and  requires  less  power, 
■p^ya  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

and  get  our  booklet  showing  how  crops  are  increased  by  liming  your  land. 
jpF  It  is  an  eye-opener  and  every  statement  a  fact.  Write  today. 

V  WHEELING  MOLD  AND  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

130  Raymond  Street,  Wheeling, W.  Va. 


Crush  it 
Your-  A 

self  JL 1 


One  Dollar 


Is  All  It  Now  Costs  to  , 
Have  Your  Seed -Grain  % 
Cleaned  and  Graded 


Brings  It — 
Freight  Prepaid 


i 
- 

'( 

Now  that  farmers  everywhere 
arocloaningnnd  gruding  their  Seed 
Grain,  the  question  is.  how  to  get 
it  done  best,  easiest  and  cheapest. 

Hore’s  my  1913  offor: 

Send  me  one  dollar  and  I  will 
ship  you,  FREIGHT  PAID  HVi 
MYSELF,  this  Improved  191.1s 
model  Chatham  Grain  Grader 
and  Cleaner  with  all  equipment. 

Clean  your  Seed  Wheat. Oats.Flax. 
Harley,  l’eas.  Heans.  Corn,  Grass  Seed , 
etc.  Then  PLANT  those  fine  seed.  AF¬ 
TER  you  have  harvested  a  bumper  crop, 
pay  me  the  balance  of  my  low  price.  Not 
one  penny  need  you  pay,  except  the  $1, 
until  next  November.  And  by  Novem¬ 
ber  YOU  RCHATHA  M  WILL 
HAVE  MORE  THAN  PAID 


1913 

Modal 


M&nson  Campbell 

ITS  ENTIRE  COST  in  INCREASED  CROPS. 
Then  you’ll  have a‘‘Chatliam”to  work. FREE 
for  you  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Your  Dollar  Returned 

if  you  want  it.  I  don’t  want  your  dollar  or  want 
you  to  keep  my  “Chutham”  unless  it  pleases  you. 
If.  after  a  30-day  test,  you  are  not  satisfied,  return 
the  machine  at  my  expense  and  I  will  send  back 
the  dollur. 

A  Machine  That  Fits  Your  Farm 

After  40  years*  experience,  I  know  every  grain 
and  noxious  weed  grown  in  America.  I  know  the 
section  where  each  one  grows.  I  know  every  prain 
and  weed  that  grows  on  your  farm.  Experience 
has  shown  that  a  Grain  Grader  nnd  Cleaner 
should  have  special  equipment  for  the  particular 
farming  section  to  which  it  goes.  For  example.  I 
send  an  entirely  different  equipment  of  screens. 
riddles  and  gangs  to  Maine  from  what  I  6end  to 
California.  In  fact,  there  are  scarcely  2  states  in 
the  U.  S.  to  which  I  send  thesame  equipment.  Thus 
you  get  the  exact  and  proper  outfit  to  handle  the 
grains  and  weed  seed  that  grow  on  yonr  fnrm. 
You  don't  have  to  pay  for  a  lot  of  extras  for  which 
you  have  no  use. 

Extra  Screens  and  Riddles  Free 

In  ense  you  want  more  or  different  screens,  just 
write  me  and  I  will  send  them  free.  Not  u  penny 
would  I  ask  for  extra  screens  nnd  riddles. 

I  also  have  a  Free  Service  Department  which 
will  separate,  clean  and  grade  FREE  nny  mixture 
you  send  in.  If  you’ve  got  some  impurity  in  your 


grain  that  you  cannot  get  rid  of,  don't  get  discour¬ 
aged.  Write  me. 

Handles  all  Small  Grain  and  Grass  Seed 

My  1913  Chatham  handles  over  70  seed 
mixtures— wlieut, oats, peas,  beans.corn, bar¬ 
ley,  flax,  clover,  timothy,  etc.  Takes  cockle, 
wild  oats,  tame  oats  and  smut  from  seed 
wheat;  any  mixture  from  flax;  buekhorn 
from  clover;  sorts  corn  fordrop  planter.  Re¬ 
moves  foul  weedseed  and  all  sunken,  cracked 
or  sickly  grains.  Takes  out  ull  dust,  dirt  nnd 
chaff.  It  is  also  a  bully  chaffer.  Handles 
60  bushels  grain  per  hour.  Gas  power  or 
hand  power.  Easiest  running  mill  on  earth. 

Special  Corn-Sorting;  Attachment 

Last  year  I  added  a  Corn-Sorting  Attachment, 
which  grades  corn  so  that  a  round  or  edge  drop 
planter  drops  the  right  number  of  grains  in  98 
out  of  every  100  hills  (in  repeated  tests  at  State 
Agricultural  Colleges).  Same  planters,  loaded  with 
ungraded  corn,  make  only  65  out  of  100  perfect  hills. 
In  two  months  I  shipped  to  Iowa  farmers  alone 
4.000  machines  with  Corn-Sorting  Attachments. 
Try  my  Special  Corn-Sorting  Attachment.  It  will 
increase  your  com  crop  amazingly  l 

Postal  Brings  My  New  Book 

on  Seed  Selection.  Every  chapter  is  highly 
practical  and  exceedingly  interesting.  It  shows 
an  easy,  simple  way  to  get  rid  of  any  weed  on  your 
farm;  how  to  separate  any  mixture  of  grains— in 
short,  how  to  get  perfect  grain  ior  sowing,  feeding 
or  marketing.  Send  postal  today  and  receive  by 
next  mail  my  new  Book  free.  Address  Dept.  43, 

f¥i£h'30N  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Ween  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply) 
and  a  “square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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LABEL 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.H.  DANA,  74  Main  St., West  Lebanon,  N.H. 


POULTRY  AND  TRUCK  FARM 

Located  between  Chestnut  Hill  and  Norristown,  Pa.,  on  trolley 
line,  two  fares  from  Philadelphia.  Near  P.  It.  R.  and  Beading 
stations.  Numerous  large  and  substantial  buildings,  nearlynew 
and  in  perfect  repair.  Plant  thoroughly  equipped  with  power, 
machinery,  up-to-date  apparatus.  Three  acres  garden  anil  truck 
land  adjoining.  Three  story  stono  house,  two  piazzas.  House 
recently  renovated,  has  porcelain  bath,  hot  and  cold  water,  sup¬ 
plied  by  gasoline  pumping  unit  in  barn,  now  range  and  modern 
plumbing.  Fine  w'ell,  shade  trees,  shrubs,  flowers  and  fruit 
plantings.  Splendid  market  in  Philadelphia,  easy  driving  dis¬ 
tance  away.  Will  show  the  place  in  person.  Clear  title.  Price 
very  low  and  terms  to  suit  early  buyer.  Write 
E.  K.  CASSAIIAV.  IG05  S.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


I ya 0  Aaiiae  8-room  house,  two  barns,  38x40, 
HU1BS5  36x70:  hen  house,  12x30;  concrete 
milk-house;  spring  watered;  38  acres  wood  ami  tim¬ 
ber;  lx4  miles  to  railroad  town.  For  immediate 
side  will  include  one  pair  of  horses,  seven  head 
cows  and  heifers, mower,  rake, sulky-plow,  wagons, 
harnesses,  buggy,  grain  drill,  reaper,  and  numerous 
other  things.  All  for  $3,100,  part  cash,  balance  5 i  in¬ 
terest.  Another  home  11 'c  acres,  7-room  house, 
barn  26x30,  134  miles  from  railroad  town,  only  $600, 
part  cash,  balance  5#  interest  on  long  time.  Hund¬ 
reds  of  others  that  must  go.  Square  dealing  is  our 
motto.  HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  New  York 


NOTICE 

It  you  want  a  farm  or  other  property  in  any 
part  of  Southern  New  Jersey,  write  me  today  for 
desired  information  concerning  same.  Address, 

H.  J.  SWART, 

Proprietor  Vinebml  Farm  Agency,  -  Vineland,  N.  J. 


OUR  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  FARMS 

Grow  fine  crops  with  large  profits.  And  they  ara 
lotv-priced  now.  Come  and  see  them,  or  send  for 
bargain  list.  B.  F.  McBURNEY  &  CO.,  309 
Unstable  Block,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


Til  I  CT — 70-ACRE  FARM,  located  four  miles  from 
*  w  ■  Plainfield.  This  farm  Avillbeleton  shares 
or  on  a  rental  basis.  Very  satisfactory  terms  to  the 

right  party,  H.  P.  WOOD,  505  Ninth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARM  BARGAINS — Buy  farmer's  farm  at  farmer’s  prices.  Near 
Trenton  and  Philadelphia.  104  acres  level  land  :  i.ioo  young 
apple  and  peach  trees  ;  larse  stone,  6-room  and  attic  house  ;  5- 
room  tenant  house  ;  large  barn,  wagon  house  and  chicken  house; 

to  station.  $5,900.  Bargain,  No.  20.  C.  I).  UOSK  FARM 
AGENCY,  Langborne,  Penna. 


F  airbanks-Morse 

Eclipse  Engines 

Tllln  9>Voc>  Furnished  With  or 

A  pint  of  gasoline  will  run 
the  No.  1  Eclipse  engine  an 
hour  and  pump  over  1000 
gallons  of  water  against  80 
foot  head.  Adapted  to  run¬ 
ning  cream  separators, 
chums,  corn  shellers,  grind¬ 
stones,  ice  cream  freezers,  etc. 

Handy  Reliable 
Low  Priced 

As  simple  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  practical, 
powerful  engine. 
Manufactured  in 
our  immense  fac¬ 
tory  on  the  latest 
automatic  machines. 
Large,  dust-proof 
bearings.  Thorough 
lubrication.  All  like 
interchangeable.  Starts 
No  danger  from  freezing. 
No.  2  Eclipse  Engine  is  twice  as  powerful 
as  No.  1.  Recommended  for  deep  well  pump¬ 
ing,  wood  sawing,  feed-grinding,  etc.  State 
quantity  of  water  desired  in  24  hours  and 
we  will  send  catalog  No.  FB  698 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK,  CLEVELAND.  CINCINNATI 

Oil  and  Gasoline  Engines,  Oil  Tractors,  Pumps,  Water 
Systems,  Electric  Light  Plants.  Wind  Mills,  Feed  Grinders. 


parts  absolutely 
easily  at  anytime 


60  Days  ^9 
jtoTry^^l 

BEATS 

The  Best 

Engine  You  Ever  Saw 

— because  it’s  the  first  quality  engine  of 
the  land.  The  Witte  is  conceded  the  best 
engine  in  America.  Made  by  E.  H.  Witte, 
master  builder  for  25  years.  Ask  Witte 
users.  Any  size  from  llA  to  40  horse¬ 
power — all  tested  to  ten  per  cent  over¬ 
load.  61  special  advantages. 

And  You  Now  Pay  Only 

Wholesale  Price 

We  cut  out  dealers— give  you  their 
profit.  Also  give  you  full  benefit  of  our 
natural  gas  well.  No  power  expense — 
testing,  heating, lighting  fuel,  all  free. 

Take  a  60  day  trial.  Five  year  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  book, “How  to  Judge  a 
Gasoline  Engine”,  and  complete  catalog. 

Our  wholesale  factory  prices  will  interest 
you  mightily.  Write  NOW,  telling  us 
size  engine  you  need. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO.. 

1891  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


M  X  I_>  K. 

In  effect  January  1,  1913,  the  N.  T. 
Milk  Exchange  price  was  reduced  20  cents 
per  40-quart  can,  now  being:  B  (selected 
raw  and  pasteurized),  $1.91  per  40-quart 
can;  C  (for  cooking  and  manufacturing), 
$1.81,  netting  four  and  3%  cents  to  ship¬ 
pers  in  the  26-cent  zone. 

The  zones  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  follows :  23  cents 
for  the  first  40  miles  from  New  York ;  20 
cents  for  the  next  GO  miles;  29  cents  for 
the  next  90  miles ;  beyond  this,  32  cents. 
The  railroads  allow  a  discount  for  car  lots 
of  10,000  quarts  of  10  and  12%  per  cent. 


Two  indictments  charging  the  illegal 
transportation  of  milk  from  Connecticut 
points  to  Boston  were  returned  January 
17  against  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad  by  the  United  States 
grand  jury.  The  first  indictment  charges 
concessions  in  shipments  of  milk  from 
Hampton  and  Abington,  Conn.,  while  the 
second  alleges  that  the  New  Haven  road 
failed  to  file  tariffs  for  such  shipments. 
It  is  understood  that  the  government's 
evidence  is  based  on  the  statement  that, 
while  the  published  tariffs  give  rates  only 
for  the  transportation  of  milk  in  cans  hav¬ 
ing  a  capacity  of  8%  quarts,  the  railroad 
company  has  transported  cans  for  a  Bos¬ 
ton  milk  company  which  had  a  greater  ca¬ 
pacity  than  8%  quarts  without  publishing 
new  tariffs  covering  the  increased  ship¬ 
ments. 


A  widespread  movement  to  improve  the 
quality  of  milk  sold  in  New  York  set  on 
foot  by  the  New  York  City  Milk  Committee 
was  aided  by  Gov,  Sulzer  January  21  when 
he  appointed  Harry  B.  Winters,  first  as¬ 
sistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture ;  Ur. 
Julius  Breder  of  New  York,  and  Albert 
Manning  ,of  Otisville,  as  delegates  to  rep¬ 
resent  this  State  at  a  conference  to  be 
held  in  New  York  in  February.  Represen¬ 
tatives  will  be  present  from  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
which  contribute  to  New  York's  milk  sup¬ 
ply.  The  appointment  of  the  New  York 
State  delegates  was  made  at  the  request 
of  Stephen  G.  Williams,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Milk  Committee.  lie  wrote  to 
the  Governor  that  most  of  the  States  which 
supply  milk  to  New  York  were  contem¬ 
plating  legislation  for  the  regulation  of 
dairy  farms,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  a  conference  of  representatives  of  all 
these  States  “might  be  of  mutual  advan¬ 
tage  in  arriving  at  a  better  understanding 
of  the  problem  of  protecting  the  health  and 
lives  of  all  consumers  of  milk,  especially 
the  babies.”  Mr.  Williams  said  it  was 
planned  to  adopt  a  uniform  constructive 
legislative  programme  “looking  to  a  more 
adequate  control  over  the  production  and 
handling  of  milk  and  the  elimination  of 
bovine  tuberculosis.”  The  milk  committee 
has  drawn  up  a  bill  to  present  to  the  dele¬ 
gates  as  a  basis  of  discussion. 


Wheat,  little  raised,  $1.01  to  $1.04 ;  oats, 
sample,  27  cents ;  No.  3,  white,  30 ;  corn, 
60  cents  per  100 ;  rye,  58 ;  barley,  40  to 
50,  according  to  quality.  Hay,  Timothy, 
$12 ;  clover,  light  mixed,  $11 ;  clover, 
heavy  mixed,  $9 ;  clover,  $11 ;  oat  straw, 
$6.25 ;  rye  straw,  $6.25 ;  clover  seed,  $9 ; 
Alsike,  $11.25  ;  Timothy  seed,  $1.  Hogs, 
7%  cents  pound:  cattle,  three  to  seven; 
calves,  eight;  lambs,  6%;  sheep.  3%.  Not 
many  dairy  cows  kept;  most  of  those  are 
mixed  breeds.  Milks,  six  cents  per  quart 
from  the  milkman  ;  butter,  30  cents  to  the 
farmer,  32  at  retail ;  good  country  butter 
scarce.  Cream,  31  cents  when  the  buyer 
comes  after  it,  some  ship  their  own,  and 
usually  get  one  cent  more  than  Elgin 
prices.  Not  many  apples  grown,  worth 
about  50  cents  a  bushel  to  the  grower, 
about  $1  at  retail.  Some  farmers  have  a 
few  potatoes  to  sell ;  they  usually  bring 
about  50  cents.  No  vegetables  produced  for 
market.  A  number  of  farmers  raised  sugar 
beets  the  past  Summer.  The  crop  aver¬ 
aged  about  eight  to  10  tons,  and  sold  for 
$5  per  ton.  It  is  not  a  profitable  crop  at 
such  yields.  j.  f.  d. 

Middle  Point,  O. 

Hay  from  $14  to  $16  in  barn ;  rye  straw, 
$11  in  barn:  oat  straw  is  all  fed  up  here, 
no  grain  sold  to  speak  of.  Cows  at  auc¬ 
tion,  $35  to  $60 ;  horses,  good,  $200  to 
$300 ;  eggs,  30  cents  at  store ;  milk  goes 
to  creamery.  November  butter  sold  for 
39%  ;  three  cents  for  milking  leaves  36% 
clear.  Potatoes,  SO  cents ;  apples  sent  to 
commission  men  clear  from  75  cents  to  $1 
barrel.  L.  k.  l. 

Greenville,  New  York. 

On  account  of  the  rainy  weather  and  bad 
roads  the  Syracuse  market  has  not  been 
very  active  for  the  past  week.  Following 
are  some  of  the  prices  being  offertxl  by 
the  buyers :  Eggs,  32  to  35 ;  butter,  32  to 
38;  pork.  10  to  11;  potatoes,  65  to  75; 
cabbage,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  Timothy.  $16  to  $17 
a  ton ;  Alfalfa  bay,  $15  to  $16  a  ton ; 
squash,  three  to  four  cents  per  pound ; 
apples,  $2  to  $3  per  barrel.  e.  n.  c. 

East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Cows  bring  at  sales,  $35  to  $50 ;  butter, 
36  to  40  cents  per  pound.  Milk  at  the 
milk  station  sells  for  $2  a  100.  Much 
cheese  made  here.  Potatoes,  60  to  70 ; 
eggs.  30  to  40.  Apples,  $1.25  to  $2  a 
barrel.  Hay,  $14  to  $18  a  ton;  beef, 
dressed,  $9  a  hundred.  Hogs,  dressed,  $10 
to  $12  per  100.  We  are  having  an  open 
Winter.  Not  any  snow  yet;  poor  sleighing; 
a  lot  of  rain  at  present.  e.  w. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

My  market  is  Gardiner,  Me.  Potatoes  are 
50  to  60 :  eggs,  32 ;  hay.  $12  to  $16.  Live 
hogs  about  $6  per  100,  dressed  nine  cents 
per  pound.  Cows,  $50  to  $75 ;  butter,  35 
to  38  cents ;  squash,  two  cents  a  pound ; 
onions,  1  %  cents  a  pound ;  milk,  seven 
cents  a  quart.  Apples.  Spy,  40  cents  per 
peck.  Prices  vary  so  it  is  hard  to  make 
statement.  The  man  who  has  fancy  stuff 
and  private  trade  can  get  almost  any  price 
he  asks.  I  have  been  getting  60  cents  a 
dozen  for  strictly  fresh  eggs.  j.  e.  b. 

Augusta,  Me. 


$7.50 

And  You  Keep  This 
Great  Engine 


Full  line  of  accessories  at  rock 
bottom  prices  and  on  easy 
payments.  Belts,  Shafting, 
Pulleys,  Sawing  Outfits, 
etc.  See  catalog. 


If  you  want  to  keep  this  Chilled  Cylinder 
Engine  of  mine  after  you  have  tried  it  out  for  ten 
whole  days  you  can  do  it  by  sending  me  $7.50.  If 
you  want  a  larger  engine  or  a  smaller  engine  I  will 

give  you  the  same  sort  of  a  record-breaking  proposi¬ 
tion.  I  make  these  engines  myself.  I  know  what 
the  Chilled  Cylinder  is  and  I  am  so  sure  of  my  engines  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  send  any  one 
of  them  out  for  an  absolutely  free  ten  days’  trial. 

Easy  Payments 

Take  your  time  about  paying  for  the  en¬ 
gine.  Payments 
so  small  that 
you  will  never 
miss  them  — 
send  me  postal 
for  the  FR.r 
Book  today 


Rock  Bottom  Prices 

If  you  decide  after  the  free  trial  that 
you  want  a  Schmidt  Chilled  Cylinder  Engine, 
remember  you  can  get  it  at  the  rook  bottom 
price,  the  same  price  that  the  wholesale  dealer 
has  to  pay.  No  middlemen— no  dealers— get 
any  profit  when  you  buy  a  Chilled  Cylinder 
Engine  on  this  offer.  I  guarantee  these  engines — 
the  largest  bank  in  Iowa  backs  up  this  guarantee. 

Don’t  Send  Me  a  Penny 

I  Want  to  SHOW  You  First 

I  want  you  to  SEE  my  engine  do  all  the  work  on 
your  place  before  you  decide  to  buy  one.  See  the 

new  oiling  device  and  the  new  valveless  car¬ 
buretor  that  I  have  put  on  the  horizontal  en¬ 
gines. -^See  how  the  governor  regulates  the 
supply  of  gasoline.  See  all  the  devices  that 
go  to  make  my  engines  the  most  simple  and  efficient 
in  the  world.  Write  today  and  let  me  send  my  book. 


FREE 

Book 


Just  your  name 
and  address  on 
a  postal  will  do. 

I  will  send  you 
my  new  book, 

‘‘How  to  Use  Power,”  absolutely  free  and  prepaii 
Find  out  all  about  my  offer  and  look  over  the  great 
line  of  Chilled  Cylinder  Engines.  No  obligations. 

BEN  L.  SCHMIDT,  President 

Schmidt  Bros.  Co.  Engine  Works 

Dept.  4292.  Davenport,  la. 


TOR  SALE— Fully  Equipped  POULTRY  PLANT.  Price,  $12,000. 
For  particulars,  address  GEO.  HOLTZ,  Pomona,  N.  Y, 

Montgomery  County  FarmsT.^cdptive  efr- 

cular.  HUNSBERGER’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Pennsburg,  Pa. 

FOR  RC NT-Small  farm  in  fruit  belt;  house, 
tun  •  barn,  15  acres,  2  Alfalfa,  1,000  trees; 

excellent  soil  and  market.  J.  DEMARY,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


CARM  WANTED  in  Columbia  or  Dutchess  Counties,  N.  Y.— 

■  100  or  more  acres,  with  bearing  apple  orchard  of 
about  25 acres.  Good  orchard  land,  buildings  and  wa 
ter  supply  essential.  Commercial  Orchardist,  care  R.  N.-Y" 

Now  lorcou  Fa rmo— Mert  Warren  Dresser, Burlington, 
II  Cn  JCI  OB  J  T  fl.  Ill 0  Burlington  Co.  New  Jersey  farms 
between  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Unsurpassed 
markets  and  soil;  mild  climate.  Send  for  farm  list 


Tel#  Me  How  Many 


Head  of  Stock  You  Have 

and  I’ll  feed  them  60  days  before  you  pay.  I’ll  show  you  how  to 
make  your  farm  animals  grow  faster— thrive  better — put  on  more 
flesh  on  no  more  feed — make  you  more  money. 

Ptt  Rsd  Them  of  Worms  or  No  Pa*? 

I’ll  drive  out  the  blood-sucking,  life-sapping,  disease-breedir  - 
parasites,  which  multiply  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  kiiling  o. ' 
your  hogs  and  sheep,  starving  your  horses  and  cattle,  and  stealing  vour 
feed  and  profit.  I’ll  send  you  enough  Sal -Vet  to  last  all  your  stock  60 
days.  Simply  put  it  where  all  your  farm  animals  can  run  to  it  freely. 
They  will  doctor  themselves*  Don’t  send  any  money — j  ust  the  coupon. 
Fill  it  out  and  mail  today.l  _ 

Sidney  #?.  Fail,  Pres . 


Proof  Thai  Proves 
from  Actual  Users 

"Sal-Yet  has  been  of  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  us;  it  has  kept  our  hogs 
and  pigs  free  from  worms  and,  in 
addition,  proved  to  be  a  splendid 
tonic. — J.  B.  ESPY,  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  Southeast  Alabama  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Abbeville.  Ala. 

“For  their  own  good,  I  would 
recommend  Sal-Yet  to  all  sheep 
men.  It  will  destroy  every  stom¬ 
ach  worm  in  the  flock  and  keep 
your  sheep  and  lambs  free  from 
them  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
the  flock  in  the  pink  of  condi¬ 
tion  and  health.”— ROBERT  S. 
BLASTOOK,  Mgr.  Sheep  Dept.. 
Walnut  Hall  Stock  Farm  Don- 
erail,  Ky.  _ 


S.  R.  Fell 

Pro). 

Reg. 

Pharm. 


What  SAL-VET  is  and  Does 


Sal  -  Vet  is  a  wonder- working  medicated 

salt  which  completely  rids  farm  animals  of  their 
greatest  enemies— the  stomach  and  free  intes¬ 
tinal  worms.  These  deadly  pests  are  the  cause 
of  90%  of  all  live-stock  diseases.  They  keep 
farm  stock  in  a  poor,  weakened,  money-losing 
condition — they  are  the  first  step  to  hog  chol¬ 
era,  swine  plague,  horse  plague  and  other  con¬ 
tagious  diseases. 


How  SflL-VET  Prevents  Diseases 

Sal-Vet  prevents  heavy  losses  when 
disease  breaks  out  in  your  neighborhood  be¬ 
cause  it  kills  and  expels  these  deadly,  life-sapping 
pests  and  puts  every  animal  on  your  farm  in  a 
healthy,  vigorous,  worm-free  condition — enabling 
them  to  better  resist  these  deadly  plagues.  It 
sharpens  the  appetite,  improves  digestion  and 
makes  all  stock  grow  into  profit  fast  because  it 
helps  them  get  the  good  of  all  their  food.  Being  a 
salt,  animals  like  it  and  run  to  it  freely — and 

They  Doctor  Themselves 

It  requires  no  mixing — no  drenching 
—no  dosing — no  trouble  at  all.  Leading  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  and  all  prominent  live-stock 
authorities  endorse  it. 

Let  me  send  you  a  60-day  supply  without  a  penny 
of  pay  in  advance. 

Send  No  Money— Just  the  Coupon 

Fill  out  the  coupon,  tell  me  how  many 
head  of  stock  you  have,  and  mail  it  to  me  today 
I’ll  ship  you  enough  Sal-Vet  to  last  all  your  stock  ’ 
60  days.  You  simply  pay  the  freight  charges  V 
when  it  arrives  and  at  the  end  of  60  days  re-  Jr 
port  results.  If  Sal-Vet  does  not  do  what  I  / 
claim  you  won’t  owe  me  a  penny, 
the  coupon  NOW.  Address 

SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  Pres. 

THE  §.  R.  FEIL  CO. 

Dept.  Buy 


Send 


I  cannot  find  words  to  express 
how  much  I  think  of  Sal-Vet. 
Hogs  all  around  my  place  had 
cholera,  bnt  I  did  not  loso  a  sin¬ 
gle  one  of  mine,  and  all  winter 
they  continued  to  look  just  fine.” 
WM.  CAMPBELL,  Route  No.  10, 
Decatur.  Inch _ 

•‘Before  getting  your  Sal -Vet 
I  had  lost  thirteen  of  my  best 
hogs,  but  since  feeding  Sal-Vet 
I  did  not  lose  a  single  one.  and 
every  animai  is  in  fine  condi- 
tion.”— j (Signed)  GEO,  MOREN. 
Route  No.  1,  Pittsburgh,  Kansas. 

“I  have  given  Sal-Vet  a  thor¬ 
ough  trial  with  most  gratifying 
results.  My  herd  of  pure  bred 
Berkshires  contracted  a  bad 
cough  and  continually  got  worse, 
until  I  gave  your  Sal  -  Vet  to 
them.  After  two  weeks  of  this 
treatment,  not  a  hog  was  cough¬ 
ing.  and  all  are  as  sleek  as 
moles.”— E,  DANA  SUTCLIFF, 
Shickshinnr.  Pa. 

PRICES  Wlbs..  52.25;  1U0  lbs.. 

■  $5.00;  200  lbs..  S9.CC;  300 
lbs..  513.00;  500  lbs.,  *21.12.  No 
orders  filled  for  less  than  40  lbs. 
Never  sold  in  bulk;  only  in  Trade- 
Marked_SnI-Vptpacknges;^^^_^ 

60-flay  trial  shipments  are  based  on  1  lb. 

or  Sal- Vet  for  each  hoc  or  sheep  and  4 
lbs.  for  each  horse  or  Bead  of  cattle,  as 
Ueur  -a  wo  can  come  without  breaking 
regular  packages. 

,/  SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  Pres. 
THE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO. 

Dept  RNY  2-1-13  Cleveland,  O. 

Ship  me  enough  Sal-Vet  to  last  my  stock  60 
.days.  I  will  pay  the  freight  charges  when  it  ar¬ 
rives,  report  results  in  60  days  and  will  then  pay 
for  it  if  it  does  what  you  claim.  If  it  does  not  you 
are  to  cancel  the  charge. 


[no] 

Mfg. 
Chem. 

Cleveland,  O.  / 


Name 


P.  O . . . 

Shipping  Sta . State _ _ 

No. of  Sheep. . Hogs . Cattle _ Horses 
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CORN  GROWING  IN  NEW  YORK. 

During  “Farmers’  Week”  at  the 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Morrisville, 
N.  Y.,  January  20-24,  there  was  a  good 
corn  show.  There  is  every  good  reason 
why  corn  growing  should  be  encouraged 
in  Central  New  York.  A  local  paper  in 
referring  to  this  corn  show  makes  the 
following  sensible  points : 

The  low  prices  of  western  corn  of 
about  10  years  ago  caused  a  great  many 
New  York  farmers  to  pay  less  attention 
to  the  production  of  this  important 
crop.  Since  then,  owing  to  changing 
conditions  throughout  the  western  corn 
belt,  the  value  of  corn  has  steadily  in¬ 
creased.  As  a  result,  it  is  now  worth 
from  50  to  100  per  cent  more  than  it 
was  a  decade  ago. 

Alfalfa  cannot  take  the  place  of  corn. 
That  many  farmers  are  realizing  this 
fact  and  are  taking  advantage  of  it,  is 
evidenced  by  statistics  from  the  Year 
Book  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  show  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  the  acreage  devoted  to  this 
crop  during  the  past  three  years.  Corn 
will  always  have  its  place  on  the  suc¬ 
cessful  New  York  farm.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  Alfalfa  is  having  a  particu¬ 
larly  strong  run  of  popularity,  and  is 
causing  many  to  believe  that  it  soon 
can,  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  corn 
entirely.  In  sections  where  it  grows 
naturally  it  may  be  more  profitable  on 
the  acre  basis,  yet  it  can  never  succeed 
corn  entirely. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  corn 
should  occupy  a  permanent  place  in  the 
cropping  system  of  a  successful  farm. 
It  introduces  a  tilled  crop,  allowing  the 
land  to  be  cultivated  for  a  year  or  more, 
thus  getting  rid  of  a  great  many  trou¬ 
blesome  weeds.  There  is  almost  no 
other  crop  which  is  as  satisfactory  for 
this  purpose  as  corn.  The  corn  land 
furnishes  the  best  place  to  spread  bulky 
or  strawy  manure  during  the  Winter. 
The  cost  of  tools  for  the  production  of 
this  crop  is  very  low.  Every  farm  of 
average  size  usually  possesses  all  that  is 
necessary. 

When  properly  grown,  corn  practic¬ 
ally  never  fails.  When  produced  for 
the  silo,  this  plant  furnishes  a  very  pal¬ 
atable  food,  quite  similar  to  pasture 
grass,  and  when  fed  with  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay  the  grain  bill  may  be  cut  to 
a  minimum.  There  is  no  team  of  crops 
which  will  pull  the  mortgage  off  from  a 
farm  faster  than  corn  and  Alfalfa.  If 
Alfalfa  does  not  take  hold  very  well, 
clover  makes  a  good  substitute. 


THE  “  NEW  ”  CONSUMPTION  CURE. 

Sufferer. — Can  you  give  us  any  hope 
that  the  now  tuberculosis  cure  which  is 
reported  in  the  daily  papers  will  do  what 
is  claimed  for  it? 

Ans. — The  new  “cure”  for  tubercu¬ 
losis,  discovered  by  Friedmann,  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  sensationally  announced  by  a 
syndicate  of  newspapers  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  has  apparently  no  proven  basis  of 
merit,  and  must  as  yet  be  regarded  as  a 
possibility  rather  than  a  proven  fact, 
with  the  chances  against  its  proving  of 
any  greater  value  than  other  well-known 
measures.  The  claims  made  for  it  have 
been  discussed  at  length  in  recent  issues 
of  “The  Journal  of  the  American  Med¬ 
ical  Association,”  and  that  authoritative 
journal  has  scathingly  denounced  the 
newspaper  sensationalism  responsible 
for  the  exaggerated  reports  appearing 
in  this  country.  Acording  to  the  “Jour¬ 
nal,”  Friedmann’s  treatment  represents 
simply  another  attempt  to  utilize  for 
preventive  and  curative  purposes  the 
property  possessed  by  the  germs  of  tu¬ 
berculosis  of  rendering  the  human  sys¬ 
tem  antagonistic  to  their  own  life  and 
growth.  Tubercle  bacilli,  in  common 
with  many  other  disease  germs,  elab¬ 
orate  certain  products  during  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  their  growth,  which,  when  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  blood  render  that  fluid 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  destructive 
to  themselves.  They  are  thus,  in  a 
measure,  suicidal  in  their  career,  and  it 
is  with  the  hope  of  increasing  this  sui¬ 
cidal  tendency  that  Friedmann  proposes 
to  inject  tubercle  bacilli  into  the  human 
system  after  he  has  deprived  them  of 
their  capacity  for  harm  to  the  human 
body  without  taking  away  their  self¬ 
destructive  properties.  Just  how  he  has 
accomplished  this  highly  desirable  re¬ 
sult  is  kept  secret,  and  it  is  certain  that 
he  has  not  yet  proven  that  he  has  ac¬ 
complished  it.  In  an  editorial  note,  the 
Grand  Rapids  “Evening  Press”  accom¬ 
panies  its  announcement  of  the  “cure” 
with  the  following  statement,  which 
takes  a  rational  position  in  the  matter : 

“Once  again  it  is  announced  that  a 


positive  cure  for  tuberculosis  has  been 
discovered.  .  .  .  Similar  announce¬ 

ments  have  been  made  before,  and  the 
“cure”  under  extended  observation  has 
always  failed.  The  Evening  Press  gives 
this  report  for  what  it  is  worth,  but  is 
itself  skeptical  and  considers  that  faith 
should  not  be  pinned  to  it  until  it  has 
been  demonstrated  by  reputable  doctors 
in  America,”  m.  b.  d. 


A  GRANGE  DISCUSSION. 

I  am  a  Granger,  and  I  should  like  to  offer 
a  few  suggestions  as  to  Grange  matters 
through  the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  First, 
I  believe  the  initiation  ceremonies  are  too 
long.  I  think  they  should  be  cut  in  two  at 
least,  and  the  initiation  completed  at  one 
meeting  instead  of  two,  as  at  present.  It 
also  seems  to  me  to  be  undemocratic  to  al¬ 
low  a  small  minority  to  reject  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  Grange.  U  believe  a 
two-thirds  vote  should  admit  to  member¬ 
ship.  May  we  not  have  the  opinions  of 
other  Grangers  on  these  and  any  other 
matters  pertaining  to  Grange  affairs? 

New  York.  John  q.  keynolds. 

To  answer  Mr.  Reynolds’  questions  I 
should  say  no  to  each  one.  I  have  visited 
many  different  Granges  and  have  been  a 
member  of  three  different  Subordinate 
Granges  in  two  counties,  and  also  of  the 
State  Grange.  In  visiting  another  Grange 
I  have  never  tired  of  the  “initiation”  cere¬ 
mony  when  carried  out  properly  and  in  an 
intelligent  way.  What  a  child  sees  makes 
the  most  lasting  impression,  and  if  the 
child  Granger  sees  everything  carried  on 
“any  old  way”  in  the  beginning  he  soon 
loses  all  interest  in  the  Grange  and  seeks 
enjoyment  elsewhere.  I  could  show  Mr. 
Reynolds  Granges  where  the  field  work  is 
well  carried  out  and  the  attendance  record 
will  without  doubt  be  excellent.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  Granges  existing  most¬ 
ly  for  insurance,  no  pains  are  taken  with 
the  initiation,  perhaps  90  per  cent  of  the 
members  never  saw  the  work  properly  done, 
and  what  do  you  see?  Irregular  meetings, 
poor  attendance  and  an  almost  lifeless 
Orange,  which  I  believe  might  better  be 
dead  unless  a  chance  of  improvement  is  at 
hand.  I  believe  the  present  form  of  taking 
candidates  into  the  order  to  be  all  right, 
as  everyone  should  remember  his  obliga¬ 
tion.  Often  a  patron  may  know  of  some¬ 
thing  that  disqualifies  a  candidate  that  be 
does  not  care  to  tell  the  general  public  of 
the  order.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  body  should  have  power  to  expel  from 
a  lower  degree.  c.  b.  jic  nickle. 

New  York. 

If  a  Grange  is  going  to  be  continuously 
constructive  in  promoting  its  welfare,  ad¬ 
justing  its  ideals,  and  vitalizing  its  being,  its 
members  must  be,  necessarily,  inexhaustibly 
filled  with  Grange  enthusiasm  and  interest. 

I  think  there  is  no  greater  hindrance  more 
formidable  to  any  organization,  than  that  of 
disinterestedness ;  and  since  this  antagoniz 
ing  element  is  most  difficult  to  eradicate,  if 
privileged  to  be  implanted,  as  a  measure  of 
loyalty,  direct  our  unceasing  attention  to 
the  significant  question  of  membership.  It 
would  seem  to  me  expedient  and  commend¬ 
able  to  keep  the  source  pure  and  uncon¬ 
taminated,  rather  than,  ultimately,  be 
pressed  with  disagreeableness  and  endless 
impositions,  which  would  doubtlessly  result 
if  exactness  and  thoroughness  were  not  re¬ 
quired.  Therefore,  in  the  event  that  the 
present  method  of  voting  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  candidates  to  membership  should 
be  supplanted  by  the  two-thirds  vote,  the 
outcome,  I  think,  would  be  disastrous. 
Would  it  not  be  impracticable  to  allege  that 
a  two-thirds  vote  in  favor  of  a  candidate 
would  be  sufficient  evidence  of  his  qualifica¬ 
tions.  and  that  all  possibilities  of  his  in¬ 
equalities  would  be  removed?  Perhaps  the 
minority  has  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for 
disapproval,  but  would  it  not  be  injustice 
to  the  welfare  of  the  organization  that 
their  would-be  superior  and  precious  influ¬ 
ence  must  result  in  futility?  Human  na¬ 
ture  is  strangely  contradictory.  We  have  a 
tendency  of  commendation  when  there  is 
nothing  perceptible  to  avert  our  liberality 
of  brotherly  love.  This  tendency  is  stimu¬ 
lated  by  our  faith  in  our  fellow  associates 
and  spontaneously  we  act  in  accordance 
with  it.  So  it  seems  to  me  evincible  that  , 
selection  in  obedience  with  such  a  positive  ' 
tendency  would  be  poor  and  inconsistent.  j 

On  the  other  hand  perhaps  there  is  ques-  I 
tioning  whether  or  not  the  present  method 
is  just  and  consistent.  In  my  opinion, 
there  is  less  aptitude,  frankly  speaking,  of 
the  admitting  of  undesirable  persons.  Emer¬ 
son  says,  “Our  failures  are  the  preparations 
of  our  victory,”  and  consequently  if  per¬ 
chance  a  candidate  should  be  unjustly  dis¬ 
criminated  there  is  in  his  favor  a  ves-  ; 
tige  of  hope.  Then,  too  it  might  be 

argued  that  such  undesirable  drawbacks 
can  be  eliminated  if  evidenced  to  be  violat¬ 
ing  the  laws  of  the  Grange,  and  effectively 
so  ;  but  in  my  mind  the  best  way  to  main¬ 
tain  harmony,  and  prevent  the  necessity  of 
disturbance  and  hard  feeling  is  to  fortify 
the  source  with  carefulness  and  justice.  To 
effect  this  purpose  I  truly  believe  that 
those  who  know  should  have  influential 
power. 

In  congruity  with  the  foregoing  thought 
the  suggestion  concerning  the  shortening  of 
the  initiation  ceremonies  might  well  be  re¬ 
futed.  As  the  parent  is  responsible  for  i 
the  rectitude  or  indifference  of  the  child,  so,  1 
I  believe,  in  some  measure,  the  Grange  is 
responsible  for  the  rectitude  or  indifference  j 
of  its  members.  I  would  like  to  know  any  I 
place  more  appropriate  for  getting  the  right 
conception  or  at  least  forming  some  idea  of 
the  significant  moaning  of  the  Grange  than 
when  encompassed  by  that  initiatory  veil 
of  instruction  and  solemnity.  I  think  to 
shorten  this  ceremony  in  any  way  would 
mean  absolute  depletion  in  the  beauty,  sig¬ 
nificance  and  meaning  of  the  whole  event,  i 
rendering  it  destitute  of  impression  and 
lacking  in  its  purpose.  It  also  must  be 
remembered  that  these  ceremonies  are  au¬ 
thentically  valuable  to  the  members  as  well 
as  the  candidates.  This  is  true  in  our 
Grange,  for  at  initiation  time  the  members 
are  rejuvenated  by  the  pleasure  and  teach¬ 
ings  it  affords.  I  hope  other  members  will 
take  up  arms  to  avert  the  migration  of  the 
opinions  in  favor  of  the  suggested  altera¬ 
tions.  T.  MOItTlMER  ELUS. 

New  Jersey. 


I 


Light -Yet  Strong  as  Steel 

Highest  quality  material  and  a  half  century  of  experience  en¬ 
able  us  to  combine  lightness  with  strength  and  simplicity  in 

Johnston  Mowing  Machines 


Every  part  is  Johnston  quality.  Ad¬ 
justments  quickly  and  easily  made. 
Steel  frames,  dustproof  roller  bear¬ 
ings,  case  hardened  wrist  pins,  per¬ 


fect  gears.  Made  in  different  styles 
and  sizes  for  light  and  heavy  work, 
on  large  and  small  farms.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  owners  say  of  our  Mowers: 


Certainly!  Buy  a  Johnston 


Every  farmer  should  get 
acquainted  with  the 
Johnston  Mowing 
Machines,  described  in 

Our  1913  Catalog 

now  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  Tells  about  the 
famous  Johnston  Line. 
Copy  sent  FREE. 

The  Johnston  Harvester  Co, 
Box  100-B  Batavia,  N.  Y, 


"" 
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The  Only  Spreader  with  \ 
Two  Beaters  and  with  a\ 
Distributing  Attachment.  \ 
Pulverizes  and  Spreads  Wider. 


Man,  it’s  a  wonder !  Covers  three  full  rows— 5  to  7  feet.  Cuts  the  ^ 
manure  into  shreds  and  distributes  it  evenly.  No  choking.  No 
bunching.  Guaranteed  to  do  this  with  all  kinds  and  conditions  of 
yard  and  stable  manure;  also  lime,  ashes,  compost  and  commercial 
fertilizers.  See  the  spreading  paddles  in  the  picture ! 

New  Idea  Manure  Spreader 

The  Spreader  That  Won  the  Hartman  Contest 

Far  ahead  of  any  other  on  the  market.  Simple  construction.  Light 
— but  stands  hard  usage.  No  cog  or  bevel  gears.  Easy  loading.  Easy 
haul  for  double  team— not  a  horse  killer.  Tracks  with  standard 
wagon.  Solid  bottom  which  never  warps,  breaks  or  wears  out.  Only 
perfect  endless  conveyor— cannot  slip.  All  power  direct  from  rear 
axle.  Only  two  levers  to  operate.  Strong  metal  wheels. 

SO  more  strong  points.  All  explained  in  New  Catalog. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TOD  A  Y,  whether  you  need  a  spreader 
now  or  not.  SEND  A  POST  CARD. 

NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO.,  119  Sycamore  Street,  Coldwater,  Ohio 


Let  Me  This  Great  Implement ~ 
Send  You  wr  r%  ^ 


Write  MeTonight 


A  letter  or  postal  brings  the  greatest  money  saving  oppor¬ 
tunity  ever  offered.  1  will  tell  you  howto  get  the  famous  Detroit- 
American  Farm  Implements  at  factory  prices.  Your  own  time 
to  pay,  30  days  free  trial,  without  a  cent  of  expense  to 
you,  freight  paid. 


Th/s 

%'ook  FREE 


The  Famous  Detroit-Americar 
Tongueless  Disc  Harrow 

The  best  you  can  buy  at  any  price,  now 
offered  on  the  easiest  terms  In  the  worlds 
and  at  only  a  fraction  of  trust  Prices.  Ay 
For-all-time  Guarantee  protects  you. 

Manure  Spreaders_ 
and  Cultivators! 

at  proportlonatelow! 
prices  and  long,  easy  \ 
payment  terms.  Big 
catalog  full  of  In-  | 
teresting,  money 
making  farm  lnforma-P 
tion,  yours  tor  the  \ 
asking.  Write  me  now. 

k  FRED  C.  ANDREWS,  Gen.  Mgr.  American  Harrow  Co. 
1416  Hastings  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Prices 

Smashed! 

bower  even  than  whole- 
lie.  Direct  from  fac¬ 
tories  to  you, 
Don't  delay 
getting  my 
big  special 
gi\  offer. 


Greater  growth  from  the  ground 

Scientific  soil  cultivation  gives  bigger  results,  and  you  save  time 
and  lighten  labor  if  your  implements  are 

Planet  Jr 

Built  by  an  actual  farmer  and  manufacturer, 
y^whose  more  than  40  years’  experience  is  behind  ever} 

Tlanet  Jr.  They  do  thorough  practical  work.  Light^^7’^ 
rstrong,  fully  guaranteed. 

|  No.  3  I  Planet  Jr  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder  sows  all  garden  seed  accurately 

in  hills  or  drills.  Sows  in  a  narrow  line  making  wheel-hoe  cultivation  quick 
^■H^and  easy.  Popular  with  farmers  and  gardeners  everywhere. 

Planet  Jr  Twelve-tooth  Harrow,  Cultivator,  and 
Pulverizer  is  invaluable  in  strawberry  and  track  patches  and  the 
market  garden.  Its  12  chisel-shaped  teeth  and  pulverizer  leave  the  ground  in 
finest  condition  without  throwing  dirt  on  plants. 

FRFFf  An  instructive  64-page 
—  *  iwjU  •  illustrated  1 1, 1 ? 


catalogue! 

For  the  asking  you  cun  get  this  book  of  valuable  infor- ' 
station  on  55  latest  implement*  for  all  crop-growing.  You 
can  t  afford  to  luiaa  it.  Send  postal  for  It  toduy  1 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 


Box  1107V’ 
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Value  of  Clippings. 

I  have  just  been  looking  over  my  clip¬ 
pings  made  from  the  columns  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  in  the  past  two  years,  and  I 
want  to  say  to  you  that  I  wouldn’t  take 
$25  for  the  collection.  I  have  here  a 
small  box  5x5x2  inches  for  which  I  have 
made  a  card  index  with  the  following 
headings :  Commercial  Fertilizers  ;  Cover 
Crops;  Fruit  Trees;  Grapes;  Grass  and 
Grains;  Hens;  Lime;  Manures;  Vege¬ 
tables;  Small  Fruits.  I  look  over  care¬ 
fully  each  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  it 
comes,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  I  do 
not  find  some  little  item  of  value.  For 
instance,  from  the  latest  issue,  January 
11,  1913,  which  has  just  come  to  hand, 
I  have  the  following:  “The  Use  of 
Land  Plaster,”  “Phosphate  and  Ma¬ 
nure,”  “Value  of  Hen  Manure.”  All 
these  clippings  I  shall  file  under  the 
head  of  Manures.  Whenever  a  ques¬ 
tion  arises  about  fruit,  vegetables  or  fer¬ 
tilizers  I  turn  to  my  steadily  growing 
encyclopedia,  and  it  is  astonishing,  even 
now,  what  a  wealth  of  ready  informa¬ 
tion  I  have  in  my  little  5x5-inch  box. 
And  although  I  have  only  a  small  gar¬ 
den  and  a  few  fruit  trees,  I  find  The 
R.  N.-Y.  a  source  of  ever  new  and 

practical  information,  and  it  must  be 
proportionately  more  valuable  to  a  real 
farmer.  You  are  certainly  doing  good. 

Ohio.  IRVING  c.  FOSS. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  would  pay  many  of  our 
readers  to  adopt  such  a  system.  We 
often  have  “hurry  calls”  for  informa¬ 
tion  which  has  already  been  printed 
half  a  dozen  times. 


BURNING  LIME  ON  THE  FARM. 

J.  .1.  M.,  Oak  Hill ,  O. — I  have  just  start¬ 
ed  farming  for  myself;  have  90  acres  of 
my  own,  and  I  think  I  could  get  great 
benefit  from  lime.  There  is  a  five-foot  vein 
of  lime  under  80  acres  of  my  place,  and 
plenty  of  coal.  I  want  to  find  out  the 
least  expensive  way  to  burn  lime  for  my 
own  use.  This  is  quite  a  lime  country,  but 
not  much  lime  used  except  crushed. 

We  repeat  here  an  article  which  was 
printed  about  three  years  ago. 

I  have  burned  two  carloads  of  limestone. 
The  home-burned  limestone,  when  damp, 
as  it  will  become  after  burning  and  being 
exposed,  can  be  scattered  without  the  dis¬ 
comfort  attending  the  scattering  or  drilling 


of  the  dry  ground  lime.  I  do  not  believe 
it  will  pay  one  to  build  a  furnace  unless  a 
great  deal  of  stone  is  to  be  burned.  The 
only  advantage  of  a  furnace  is  the  economy 
of  fuel.  The  car  of  limestone  first  burned 
was  in  large  pieces,  from  size  of  a  hat 
down.  The  second  car  had  been  crushed 
before  shipping,  and  was  egg  size.  One 
burned  as  well  as  the  other,  although  I 
have  been  told  by  those  with  more  experi¬ 
ence  that  it  is  best  to  break  the  stones  into 
small  pieces.  Living  in  the  soft-coal  dis¬ 
trict  our  fuel  is  cheap.  The  run  of  mine 
costs  us  at  the  mine  $1.30  net  ton,  the 
slack  50  cents  net  ton,  while  the  lime¬ 
stone  costs  $1  gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars  our 
station.  The  coal  to  be  hauled  from  the 
mine  about  same  distance  away  from  farm 
as  the  railroad  station  is  from  farm. 

By  referring  to  sketch  above,  you  will 
more  readily  understand  the  building  of 
the  kiln.  We  leveled  a  space  about  20  feet 
square,  and  covered  it  with  old  fence  rails 
or  light  logs  (AA)  to  a  depth  of  about  15 
inches,  leaving  an  opening,  P,  all  the  way 
through.  In  center  we  erected  a  wooden 
stack,  P,  for  a  flue,  out  of  10-inch  boards. 
This  stack  was  about  seven  feet  high  and 
inside  8x10  inches.  All  ‘around  the  rails 
bank  up  the  earth,  E,  leaving  opening  or 
flue.  P.  open.  On  the  rails  cover  with  10 
to  12  inches  of  coal,  BB.  We  used  ruu  of 
mine  lump  coal  for  that  layer,  but  believe 
slack  would  have  answered.  On  top  of  this 
layer  put  a  12-inch  layer  of  limestone,  LL. 
then  a  six-inch  layer  of  slack,  then  a  12- 
inch  layer  of  limestone  and  follow  with  a 
six-inch  layer  of  slack.  Then  the  third 
layer  of  12  inches  of  limestone,  on  top  of 
which  about  a  12-inch  layer  of  slack.  Cover 
the  edges,  DO,  with  about  four  inches  of 
slack.  Pill  the  flue,  P,  with  paper  and 
kindling  wood  in  as  far  as  you  can  reach 
and  light  off,  and  let  it  burn  for  about  six 
hours.  After  six  hours,  where  flame  breaks 
out  cover  with  slack  ns  best  you  can  to 
prevent  outside  burning  too  soon ;  that  is. 
smother  flame  with  slack.  After  six  to 
eight  days  let  it  alone,  and  in  probably 
three  or  four  days,  maybe  six  days  more, 
the  fire  will  burn  out. 

The  cost  of  73,000  pounds  of  limestone 
delivered  at  our  railroad  station  was  $32.60 
and  the  coal  and  slack  cost  $20.95,  or  a 
total  of  $53.55.  Theoretically,  limestone 
burns  to  60  per  cent  of  its  weight  in  lime. 
Assuming  that  is  correct,  we  had  43.800 
pounds  of  lime,  or  about  22  net  tons, 
making  the  cost  f>er  ton  exclusive  of  labor 
and  hauling,  $2.44.  This  too  assumes  no 
value  to  old  rails  burnt.  The  dry  agricul¬ 
tural  lime  finely  ground  and  sold  in  bags 
in  less  than  carloads  costs  us  $6  net  ton 
at  our  station.  stewaut  johnston. 

Pennsylvania. 


Silo  with  Basement. 

I  intend  to  build  a  concrete  silo  and 
would  like  to  put  it  about  12  feet  below 
the  surface  and  build  about  15  feet  above 
the  surface,  with  six  feet  of  boards  on  top 
of  27  feet  of  cement.  Will  the  silage  keep 
as  well  in  the  ground  as  above?  I  have 
just  talked  with  a  silo  man,  and  he  saic 
that  it  is  too  damp  for  the  silo  below 
ground,  and  it  will  mould.  C.  u.  b. 

Bethel,  Pa. 

I  fail  to  see  any  advantage  in  de¬ 
signing  the  construction  of  a  silo  as 
outlined  above,  and  there  are  several 
disadvantage  to  consider.  In  the  first 
place  it  would  be  very  troublesome  to 
take  out  silage  from  a  silo  12  feet  deep, 
even  though  mechanical  conveniences 
were  utilized.  In  the  second  place,  it  is 
my  judgment  that  there  would  be  more 
spoiled  silage  under  such  conditions, 
d-ue  to  the  presence  of  moisture  in  the 
soil  adjacent  to  ^he  walls  of  the  silo. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  object  of  such 
method  is  to  simplify  the  labor  of  con¬ 
structing  a  concrete  silo,  for  surely  it 
is  much  easier  to  shovel  concrete  into 
the  frames  constructed  below  ground 
than  to  elevate  it  above  ground.  From 
experience  with  the  silos  at  the  Station, 
I  would  not  under  any  conditions  put 
the  silo  more  than  four  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  use  of  hol¬ 
low  tile  is  gaining  in  popularity  in  silo 
construction;  first  because  it  is  relative¬ 


ly  easy  to  build,  and  second  because  of 
the  air  space,  thus  permitting  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  between  two  protected 
surfaces.  _ f.  c.  minkler. 

NEW  YORK’S  ROAD  TAXES. 

Reader,  Pennsylvania. — Will  you  give  us 
the  figures  showing  just  how  much  the  taxes 
in  New  York  have  been  increased  on  ac¬ 
count  of  improved  highways?  Our  farmers 
in  this  State  are  interested,  as  they  may 
have  the  same  problem  put  before  them. 

Ans. — The  following  items  represent 
approximately  New  York’s  increase  of 
taxes  on  account  of  improved  highways 
— State  roads — under  the  first  bond  is¬ 
sue  of  $50,000,000: 

For  State  aid  to  towns  (called 
townships  in  Pennsylvania)  .  .  $1,700,000 
Amount  raised  by  towns  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  such 

State  aid  .  2,500,000 

Maintenance  and  repair '  charges  3.500,000 
4 r/o  interest  on  the  bond  issue..  2,000.000 
2%  yearly  of  the  bond  issue  into 

sinking  fund  .  1,000,000 

$10,700,000 

An  automobile  tax  of  about  $536,000, 
and  which  will  probably  increase  as 
years  go  by,  and  interest  on  the  sinking 
fund  may  be  deducted  from  above 
amount.  The  proportion  of  State  aid 
to  the  different  counties  ranges  from 
50  to  as  high  as  70  per  cent,  according 
to  assessed  valuation  per  mile  of  road. 
Previous  to  1907  the  expense  of  con¬ 


struction  was  apportioned,  State  50, 
county  35,  town  15  per  cent.  But  a 
law  passed  that  year  provided  for 
readjustment  of  proportion  so  as  to  ma¬ 
terially  lessen  the  cost  to  the  poorer 
counties  and  towns. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  item 
for  maintenance  and  repairs  will  in¬ 
crease  with  increased  cost  of  labor  and 
material,  increased  wear  and  tear  of 
automobiles,  and  age  of  the  roads.  The 
second  bond  issue  of  $50,000,000  voted 
last  November  will  at  least  double  the 
above  charges. 

Several  types  of  construction  are 
now  in  use,  and  there  will  be  opportu¬ 
nity  to  study  the  effe'ets  of  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  automobiles,  which  near 
cities  is  working  havoc  with  the  roads. 
It  is  a  serious  question  with  many 
whether  further  construction  might  not 
better  have  been  deferred  a  few  years 
pending  the  working  out  of  some  of  the 
problems.  Nevertheless  the  new  bond 
issue  was  authorized  by  a  vote  of  more 
than  300,000  majority.  '  The  upkeep  of 
these  roads  is  going  to  be  a  serious 
proposition  unless  some  more  resisting 
composition  is  discovered,  or  a  way 
found  to  make  the  vehicles  directly 
responsible  for  the  short  life  of  the 
roads  assume  a  larger  part  of  the  cost 
of  maintenance. 


ine  Prices  Smashed 

Smashing  price  reductions!  Engine  bargains  never  heard  of  before  in 

the  history  of  the  industry.  You  can  now  get  any  of  the  genuine  Davenport  Multiple 
Compression  Engines  at  the  rock-bottom  price — yes,  the  same  price  that  even  the  whole¬ 
sale  dealer  would  have  to  paya  Just  think  what  this  offer  means.  No  dealer  or  jobber  gets  a 
penny  of  profit  when  you  buy  a  genuine  Davenport  Multiple  Compression  Engine  on  this  offer.  We  are 
the  manufacturers.  We  sell  the  engine  direct  to  you  at  the  manufacturers’  Selling  price*  No 
wonder  our  startling  bargains  are  paralyzing  competition.  White  today  for  full  particulars  of  this  great  offer. 

>1  FREE  Trial  Multiple  Compression  Engines 


for  Sixty  Days 

Yes,  besides  offering  you  the  engine  at  the  rock- 
bottom  price,  we  also  let  you  try  it  out  for  60  full  days 
absolutely  free.  Here  is  a  genuine  free  trial  offer.  We  don’t  ask 
you  to  tjuy  the  engine  after  you  have  given  it  a  hasty  examination 
at  the  depot.  We  want  you  to  test  it  and  try  it  out  in  every  way  for 
00  full  days  before  you  decide.  Let  it  run  the  corn  sheller,  the  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  the  churn,  the  separator,  theensilage  cutter,  the  blower, 
the  pump  and  all  t lie  machinery  that  you  have  on  the  place.  Test 
it  and  try  it  out  in  every  way. 

Give  it  some  test  that  you  know  some  other  engine  could 
not  do.  Work  it — work  it  harder  than  you  ever  thought  an  engine 
could  work.  Tiien  decide  whether  you  want  to  keep  it  or  not.  if 
you  don't,  box  it  upand  send  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  every  cent  of  your  money.  That’sour  proposition.  The  fairest, 
squarest  proposition  ever  made  by  any  manufacturer.  Write  today 
for  full  particulars  thatexplain  why  weean  offer  you  genuine  Daven¬ 
port  Multiple  Compression  Engines  at  such  startling  low  prices. 

Send  the  FREE  Coupon 

Do  not  delay.  Just  put  your  name  and  address 
on  the  free  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us  at  once.  We  will 
send  you  full  particulars  of  this  big  offer.  We  will 
also  send  you  illustrations  of  our  engines  and  tell  you  the  bed  rock 
prices  at  which  you  can  get  them.  Absolutely  no  obligations  of  any 
kind.  Write  immediately  while  we  are  still  making  this  offer. 

DAVENPORT  ENGINE  WORKS 

Dept.  4292 

DAVENPORT  -  -  IOWA 


This  is  the  great  invention  that  has  revolutionized  the 
entire  gasoline  engine  industry.  This  is  the  invention  that  enables 
you  to  get  the  maximum  amount  of  work  for  the  minimum  amount 
of  gasoline.  This  is  the  great  invention  that  enables  us  to  make 
such  startling  price  reductions  and  to  offer  to  send  you  an  engine 
to  try  out  on  your  own  place  for  60  full  days  absolutely  free. 

E’ery  Davenport  Engine  that  goes  out  of  our  shop  develops  more 
than  its  rated  horsepower.  Every  engine  is  tested  in  actul  work  to 
determine  just  exactly  how  much  power  it  can  produce  and  every 
engine  is  tagged  with  just  what  it  has  actually  done — a  positive  "in 
action”  guarantee  tag  of  power — signed  by  a  notary.  Your  guaran¬ 
tee  of  just  what  you  are  getting.  We  do  not  rely  on  "theoretical 
horse  power."  We  test  out  our  engines  in  actual  work  and  every  one 
of  them  is  guaranteed  to  produce  more  horse  power  than  it  is  rated. 
We  absolutely  guarantee  the  horse  power  on  all  our  engines. 

Five-Year  Iron  Clad  Guarantee  IfoTTnR?; 

Multiple  Compression  Engine,  we  give  a  five-year  iron  clad  guaran¬ 
tee.  We  guarantee  every  piece  and  part  of  the  engine  for  live  full 
years.  We  know  that  every  piece  of  metal  that  goes  to  make  the 
engine  is  absolutely  Lbe  l>est  that  can'be  secured.  We  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  our  engines  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  hack  them  up  with 
this  iron  clad  guarantee.  Send  the  free  coupon  for  copy  of 
this  guarantee  and  full  particulars  of^cur  offer. 


FREE  COUPON 


DAVENPORT  ENGINE  WORKS, 


Davenport,  fa. 


Dept.  4292 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  absolutely  free  and  prepaid  full  particulars 
of  your  60  day  free  trial  offer  on  my  choice  of  any  genuine  Davenport 
Multiple  Compression  Engine.  Also  tell  me  about  your  startling  price 
reductions.  All  absolutely  free  and  prepaid.  No  obligations  of  any  kind. 


Name 


Address . 
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FARM  ENGINEERING. 

Trouble  with  Hydraulic  Ram. 

I  think  the  trouble  with  C.  R.  B.’s 
hydraulic  ram,  page  35,  is  that  the  hole 
in  snifting  valve  or  plug  under  ram  is  too 
large,  letting  too  much  air  in  the  dome. 
I  have  a  No.  2  ram  with  12-foot  head  and 
00  feet  of  %-inch  pipe,  that  is  putting 
water  90  feet  higher  than  reservoir  through 
800  feet  of  %-iuch  discharge  pipe  that 


Sniffing  valve 


worked  the  same  way.  After  plugging  hole 
in  sniftiug  valve  and  putting  a  %-inch 
brass  pet  cock  on  a  collar  as  shown  in  cut, 
have  had  no  further  trouble,  after  getting  it 
regulated.  Too  much  air  in  dome  will  cause 
impetus  valve  to  fly  up  and  too  much 
water  in  dome  will  drive  out  the  air  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  impetus  valve  will 
not  lift.  M. 

New  York. 

Referring  to  C.  R.  B.’s  note  on  page  35 
stating  his  trouble  with  hydraulic  ram, 
would  suggest  that  he  has  too  much 
“head”  for  the  “lift,”  for  it  is  quite  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  the  pressure  in  the  drive  pipe 
counterbalanced  in  proper  ratio  by  the  re¬ 
sistance  in  the  delivery  pipe.  Most  rams 
are  built  to  lift  10  feet  for  one  foot  head, 
therefore  C.  R.  B.,  with  a  10-foot  head, 
could  reasonably  expect  to  deliver  water 


THE  RURAh 

15  feet  of  1  %-inch  pipe,  and  a  20-foot 
piece  of  1)4  pipe  where  it  enters  the  ram. 
The  trouble  with  C.  R.  B.  is  he  has  about 
four  times  as  much  fall  as  is  necessary. 
Another  thing,  a  smaller  ram  would  be 
better  for  so  slight  a  rise.  About  two  feet 
of  lead  pipe,  one  the  supply  and  discharge 
pipe,  helps  to  lessen  the  vibration. 

A  MASSACHUSETTS  KEADEIt. 

Difficulty  with  Water  Supply. 

If  W.  G.  B.,  whose  letter  appears  on 
page  18,  will  consult  my  article  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  November  2  last,  page  1115, 
on  "Water  Supply,  Drainage  and  Irrigation 
on  the  Farm,”  he  will  see  how  I  overcame 
his  difficulty.  A  foot  valve  on  the  bottom 
of  pipe  in  well  will  help,  for  then  the  ver¬ 
tical  pipe  will  always  be  full  of  water  and 
any  air  will  collect  in  the  pipe  running  to 
barn.  Then  he  eftn  fill  the  pipe  with  water 
by  opening  valve  A  in  his  diagram.  A 
still  better  way  is  to  have  a  force  pump 
at  the  barn.  If  there  is  a  supply  of  water 
there,  and  fill  the  pipes  when  necessary 
by  using  the  force  pump  at  the  barn, 
opening  valve  A  to  let  out  the  air.  The 
size  of  the  pipe  in  the  well  makes  little,  if 
any,  difference.  w.  c.  D. 

Doctor’s  Fees. — Consul  John  Osborne 
of  Havre,  France,  reports  ttiat  the  physi¬ 
cians  practicing  in  that  city  have  decided 
to  charge  the  following  fees  hereafter:  “On 
and  after  January  1,  1913,  present  fees  of 
3,  4  and  5  francs  ($0,579,  $0,772,  and 

$0,905  )tho  visit  will  be  increased  to  4,  5 
and  0  to  10  francs  ($0,772,  $0,965,  and 
$1,158  to  $1.93).  (The  minimum  fee  is 
thus  fixed  at  $0,772).  These  fees  will  be 
doubled  under  the  following  conditions : 
(1)  Urgent  calls,  or  those  made  at  a  spec¬ 
ified  hour.  (By  urgent  calls  are  understood 
those  demanded  after  the  dcjuirture  of  the 
physician  in  his  daily  routine — after  8 
o’clock  in  the  morning  or  after  3  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon;  (2)  visits  required  be¬ 
tween  7  and  10  o'clock  in  evening;  (3)  vis- 


NEW-YORKBR 

I  When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


through  350  feet  of  pipe  to  an  elevation 
of  at  least  75  feet  above  the  ram,  making 
ample  allowance  for  friction.  If  the  de¬ 
livery,  as  at  present  stated,  is  as  high  as 
wanted,  then  the  drive  pressure  should  be 
lowered  to  a  point  where  the  proper  ratio 
would  be  reached.  Sometimes  trouble  of 
this  nature  is  obviated  by  drilling  a  small 
hole  in  the  drive  pipe  about  four  feet  above 
the  ram,  which  will  relieve  the  pressure 
somewhat,  and  allow  the  air  cushion  to 
rebound  and  produce  an  impulse  for  the 
plunger  valve.  In  laying  a  delivery  pipe 
a  distance  of  350  feet  if  any  unevenness 
of  surface  is  encountered  air  cocks  should 
be  provided  at  the  highest  point  as  il¬ 
lustrated. 

Air  will  collect  in  the  highest  bends  and 
when  the  full  diameter  of  the  pipe  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  bend,  the  air  will  stop  the 
flow,  hence  the  necessity  of  air  cocks.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  let  the  water  out  of 
the  dome  before  the  ram  will  work,  as  the 
heavy  pressure  may  have  forced  the  air  all 
out ;  then  if  C.  R.  B,  attains  a  proper 
ratio  between  his  “head”  and  "lift”  his 
ram  will  work  satisfactorily.  m.  t.  w. 

I  see  in  your  paper  where  C.  R.  B.  is 
having  some  trouble  with  his  ram,  a.nd 
R.  P.  C.  tells  him  he  has  to  have  a  50  or 
00  feet  or  feed  pipe  from  dam  to  ram.  If 
.he  will  put  a  vent  pipe  in  his  feed  I  think 
he  will  have  no  trouble  in  making  his  ram 
work  in  good  shape  at  23  feet,  and  it  will 
not  work  at  any  distance  without  it.  Dis¬ 


its  made  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  For 
night  visits  (after  10  p.  m.)  regular  fees 
will  he  quadrupled.”  Compare  these  prices 
in  many  an  American  town  ! 


PAM 


TAMM 


connect  your  pipe  about  eight  feet  from  ram 
and  put  in  2x2  T,  then  cut  a  piece  of  two- 
inch  pipe  that  will  be  above  the  dam  level, 
which  will  be  I  think  12  feet  long;  screw 
it  in  the  T,  and  I  think  you  will  have  no 
trouble.  Sketch  shows  the  plan. 

Albany,  N.  Y,  w.  A.  D. 

A  catalogue  of  hydraulic  rams  gives  a 
table  of  proportions  which  shows  that  three 
feet  head  of  fall  will  deliver  water  20  feet 
above  ram;  10  feet  head  of  fall  will  de¬ 
liver  water  80  feet  above  raip,  C.  R.  B.’s 
trouble  undoubtedly  lies  in  placing  ram 
under  10  feet  head  of  fall  and  only  four 
feet  of  discharge  head  above  water  level. 
I  am  now  using  spring-over  impetus  valve 
and  will  now  place  my  ram  under  three 
feet  head  of  fall  and  deliver  water  20  feet 
above  ram.  C.  R. 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

I  was  reading  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  of  a  man 
who  had  trouble  with  his  hydraulic  ram. 
We  have  one  on  our  place,  and  maybe  a 
little  information  would  be  a  help.  We 
have  a  No.  5,  which  more  than  supplies 
our  farm  with  water.  We  have  25  rods  of 
discharge  pipe,  three-quarter  inch,  with 
about  50-foot  rise.  There  is  about  seven 
foot  fall  from  top  of  dam  to  ram.  For 
drive  pipe  one  20-foot  two-inch  pipe;  about 


in  perfecting  the  medicinal 
|  properties  of  cod  liver  oil,  g 

is  th  e  benefit  you  receive 
with  every  bottle  of  Scott* s 
Emulsion.  This  is  the  reason 
why  physicians  specify  and 
insist  on  SCOTT’S  for  coughs, 
colds,  bronchitis,  throat  or 
lung  troubles. 

It  contains  the 
purest  ingredients 
without  alcohol  or 
opiate. 

Remember  the  name 
SCOTT’S 

Scott  &  Bownc,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
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MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 


Oar  Free  Drillors’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Prills 
tolls  liow.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  aud  portable.  Easy 
terms.  Those  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO. 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


^Increase  Your  Profits^ 

by  feeding  corn  and  cob.  The  cob  lightens  the  ration — 
nmkrs  digestion  easier — helps  to  increase  milk  bow  uud 
produce  more  iiesh.  Be  sure  you  use 

I  Tletv  o/kriland 


Feed 

These  mills  arc¬ 
ed  grinding  plates 


Mills 

equipped  with  hnprov- 
— cut  corn  and  cob 
t\ncr,with  less  power, 
than  any  other  plates. 
They  also  last  longer. 
30  Days  Free  Trial. 
You  can  try  a  New  Holland 
Feed  Mill  on  your  own  farm  for 
80  days  free.  Our  new  bIzo 
mill  ia  specially  adapted  for 
ga.solino  engines  of  3  to  6  H.  I*. 
Write  us  today  uud  we  will  quote 
you  low  prices. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  00. 
Box  41,  New  Holland,  Fa. 


Two-Story  IIoghouse. — Whore  could  I 
get  the  best  advice  or  suggestions  in  regard 
to  building  a  hoghouse  with  upper  story  or 
half  story,  for  storing  corn  or  other  grain, 
of  stone?  There  are  plenty  of  stones  in 
this  part  of  Dutchess  county.  I  wisli  to 
know  about  best  plans  for  such  a.  building, 
how  cement  and  wood  would  come  in  the 
construction  and  cost.  c.  E.  r. 

Staatsburg,  N.  \r. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  know  no  better  way  than 
to  ask  our  readers  for  suggestions.  Their 
experience  would  be  better  than  most  of  the 
books  on  farm  architecture  we  have  ever 
seen. 


Now  Selling  at 
FACTORY  Prices 

FREIGHT  PREPAID 

This  Is  a  special  30-day  sale  of  10,000  sheets 
of  Edwards  Steel  Shingles.  Our  direct-from- 
factory  prices  are  suprisingly  low.  And  we 
now  pay  all  the  freight.  Here  is  a  great  bar¬ 
gain— an  opportunity  to  buy  the  most  dur¬ 
able,  fireproof  roof  for.much  LESS  than 
the  commonplace  kind. 

Edwards  STEEL  Shingles 

outwear  FOUR  ordinary  ehlnglo  roofs,  nro  ton 
times  easier  to  put  on.  and  yet,  TIfF.Y  ACT- 
UALLY  OOST  LESS  THAN  WOODEN  SHIN¬ 
GLES.  Thoy  cont  LESS,  mind  you. 

Do  not  judge  Edwards  Stool  Shinglofl  by  com¬ 
mon  galvanized  iron  roofing  —  the  kind  thnt 
rusts.  Wo  have  invented  a  method  that  absolutely 
provonts  rnst  from  evor  getting  a  foothold,  ns 
100,000  del  ightod  owners  of  Edwards  Hoofs  lmvo 
found  out.  It’s  tho  famous  Edwards  Tightcote 
Process  applied  to  genuine  Open  Hoarth  Stool. 

STEEL  Shingles  Easily  Put  On 

You  don’t  huvo  to  nail  these  steel  shingles,  like 
-wood  shingles,  ONE  AT  A  TIME.  I’ut  on  as  high  ns 
100  at  once,  for  they  come  In  big  shoots  ready  to  nail 
on  shoa thing  or  old  roof.  Much  oasior  than  putting  on 
wood  shinglos.  No  extra  materials  to  buy,  no  painting  to 
do,  no  tools  to  borrow.  Your  hired  mnn  can  do  tho  job. 

No  Danger  of  Fire 

No,  Sir.yondon'tovorhenrof  any  building  burn- 
ingup  if  (t  is  roofod  with  Edwards  STEEL  Shin¬ 
gles.  It’s  the  mnn  who  roofs  with  wooden  shin¬ 
ies  or  composition  paper  who  losos  by  liro  his 

oiiso  or  barn. 

Why  risk  life  and  valuable  property  when  yon 
can  make yourbnildings practically  fireproof  sim¬ 
ply  byroofing  with  Edwards  STEEL  Shingles? 

Every  Edwards  roof  is  guuruntoed  against  light¬ 
ning  by  n  $10,  000  bond. 

lAf D|TC  I  Send  postal  at  once  for  our  latest  Ronf- 
V»  1*1  ■  ing  Book  No.  273  aud  Special  Factory 

Prices.  Give  sizo  of  roof,  if  you  can.  <04 1 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

223-273  Lock  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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CHEAP  WOOD  SAW? 

NOT  FOR  ME! 

“What’6  tho  use  when  a  few  dollar*  more  will 
buy  me  an  American  that  will  last  twice  as 
long,  saw  more  wood  in  less  time  and  won’t 
get  out  of  order.’- 

DIGHT 

*  •  A  m  aCii 


you  are. 
American  “Clip¬ 
per”  Wood  and 
Pole  Saws  arc  the 
shrewd  man's  choice 
every  time.  Frames  made 
of  seasoned  hardwood, 
strongly  bolted  and 
braced.  Best  quality  saws. 
Every  machine  guaran¬ 
teed.  If  you  don't  own  a 
wood  saw,  you  ought  to 
and  you  need  the  best. 
Ask  for  catalog  A  show¬ 
ing  complete  line  of  W ood 
Saws,  Drag  Saws,  Wood 
Splitters,  Saw  Mills,  etc. 
If  you  send  cash  with 
order  and  mention  this 
paper,  deduct  $1  from 
prices  given. 


No.  3— Complete 
with  24  in.  saw, 
$19.40 


No.  5— Complete  with 
24  in.  saw,  $23.40 


No.  4- Complete  with  24  in. 
saw,  $20.75; 

AMERICAN  SAWMILLMACHINERYCO. 
New  York  Hackettstown,  N.  J.  Chicago 


BEST  MAPLE  SYRUP  EVAPORATOR 

"M'OT  a  single  feature  of  ourMaplc  Evaporator 
can  be  dispensed  with.  Simplest  and  most 
economical  way  of 
making  Maple 
Syrup.  Produces 
highest  quality 
which  brings  tho 
most  money.  Made 
in  22  sizes  for  largo 
and  small  groves. 

Write  for  catalog 
and  state  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Champlain  Ave.,  N.  VV.,  Cleveland,  <>. 


John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the 
Beater  on  the  Axle 


r 
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Takeany  manure  spreader  youhave 
ever  seen,  remove  all  the  clutches  and 
chains,  all  the  countershafts  and  stub 
axles,  do  away  with  all  adjustments 
and  mount  the  beater  on  the  rear  axle. 

Rebuild  the  spreader  so  that  the 
top  of  the  box  is  only  as  high  as  your 
hips.  Make  it  stronger.  Remove 
some  two  hundred  trouble-giving 
parts  and  throw  them  away.  You 
will  have  some  sort  of  an  idea  of  what 
the  John  Deere  Spreader, the  Spreader 
with  the  Beater  on  the  Axle,  is  like. 

The  Beater  on  the  Axle 

The  beater 
and  all  its  driv¬ 
ing  parts  are 
mounted  on  the 
rear  axle.  This 
construction  is 
,  a.  patented.  You 

The  Beater  on  the  Axle  cannot  gefc  i(. 

on  any  other  spreader  made. 

Power  to  drive  the  beater  is  taken 
from  the  rear  axle  through  a  planet¬ 
ary  transmission  (like  that  on  auto¬ 
mobiles).  It  is  positive,  runs  in  oil, 
and  does  not  get  out  of  order. 

Few  Working  Parts 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  so  sim- 
le  that  there  are  no  adjustments.  It 
as  some  two  hundred 
less  parts  than  the 
simplest  spreader 
heretofore  made. 

There  are  no  clutch¬ 
es  to  throw  it  into 
gear.  The  lever  at 
the  driver’s  right  is 
moved  back  until  the  °ut  of  Gear 
finger,  or  dog,  engages  a  large  stop  at 
the  rear  of  the  machine.  All  the 
chains  and  adjustments  have  been 
done  away  with. 

Only  “Hip-High” 

Because 
the  beater  is 
mounted  on 
the  rear  axle, 
it  is  only 
“hip -high” 
to  the  top  of 
the  box. 
_  .  .  Each  forkful 

Easy  to  Load  of  manure  is 

put  just  where  it  is  needed.  You  can 
always  see  into  the  spreader. 

Roller  bearings,  few  working  parts, 
the  center  of  the  load  comparatively 
near  the  horses,  and  the  weight  dis¬ 
tributed  over  four  wheels,  make  the 
John  Deere  Spreader  light  draft. 

Spreader  Book  Free — Telia  about  manure, 
when  and  how  to  use  it,  how  to  store  it,  and  a 
description  of  the  John  Deere  Spreader.  Ask  for 
this  book  as  Package  No.  Y.  83 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

Moline,  Illinois 


B0H0N5XSBUGGIES 


Aro  sold  direct  from  tho  factory — catting  oat 
all  middlomcn’s  profits.  I  will  soli  you  any 
lhjggy  or  Harness  I  inako  on  80  days* road  trial 
hacked  by  a  2  years'  guarantee.  If  you  are  not 
entiroly  satisfied,  1  will  refund  your  money  and 
pay  freight  both  ways.  Lot  mo  send  you  my  big 

BOOK  BAim/HNS  FREE 

It  shows  all  tho  latest  stylos,  how  thoy  nro  ni&do, tested  and 
inapoctod,and  oxplains  my  guarantee.  I  want  you  to  havo  it; 
Just  send  me  your  name  and  address  on  a  postul — TO-DAY. 

D.  T.  BQHON,  5517  Main  SI..  HARRODSBURfi,  KT. 


I  can  save yo u $35  a nd  M o re 


AGRICULTURE 


Are  Thoroughly  Hard  Burnt 


OUR  TILE 
LAST  FOREVER! 

NATIONAL  FIREPROOFING  COMPANY,  Fulton  Building,  PITTSBURGH.  PENNA 


Made  of  best  Clay,  vs  sold  In  car- 
load  lots.  Also  manufacturers  of 
Hollow  Tile  Silos,  Building  Blocks 
and  Sewer  Pipe.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 


!  Make  Your  Own  Drain  Tile 


THE  FARMERS’  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE 

Makes  tile  3  to  8  inches  in  diam.,  12)4  inches  long.  One  man  or  boy  operates  it  by  hand 
or  power.  500  tile  per  day  by  hand,  1,200  by  power.  Tile  thoroughly  cured  by  patent 
process.  No  tamping  or  use  of  pallets.  This  machine  and  tile  used  by  Experiment  Rta- 
tions  of  Agricultura1  Colleges  and  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  6,000  farmers  have 
doubled  the  yield  of  land  by  underdrainage,  and  saved  75%  of  cost  by  using  our  Machine. 

You  can  do  the  same.  Save  cost  of  hauling  and  breaking.  Make  perfect 
tile  $3  to  $5  per  thousand.  MACHINE  SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
TO  YOU.  TEN  DAYS’ FREE  TRIAL.  SEND  NOW  for  36-page  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Tells  you  about  gTeat  benefits  of  underdrainage,  how  to  take 
levels  and  get  grades,  make  and  lay  your  tile  at  low  cost. 

FARMERS’  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE  CO..  -  Box  604  .  ST.  JOHNS.  MICH 
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Sec  What  You  Huy 
Before  You  Pay 
Buy  now  and  get  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  our  very  low  prices. 
No  middleman  or  dealer's 
profits.  No  second  hand 
material.  AM  full 
weight  and  full  gauge. 

Expert  Roofing 
Engineer  Advice  Free 

Ask  any  question  you  want.  We  sell  you  better 
material  at  lower  prices.  We  ship  direct  from  the  fac¬ 
tory.  In  making  UNITO  Excell  Metal  Roofing 
neither  convict  nor  child  labor  Is  employed. 
Write  today  for  free  book,  and  free  samples, 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  COMPANY 
alii  United  Factories  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


ays 

of  Cleaning  a 
Barn!  Choose! 


Special 

We  want  to  send 
you  our  grrnt 
book  of  Helpful 
Hints  to  Barn 
Builders  if  you 
arc  going  to  build 
or  remodel.  Write 
today  sure. 


]  The  easy  James  way  Is  tnoro 
I  profitable  than  the  hard,  wheel- 
I  barrow  way.  Tho  James  way 
I  cuts  tliotoor/rnml  (fine  In  half. 

Your  barn  will  bo  cleaner  be- 
J  cause  tho  work  is  so  much  eas- 
I  f er.  Cows  will  be  healthier— 
you’ll  get  better  milk  and  more 
of  it.  Let  ws  send  you  absolute, 
convincing  irroof!  The 

I  JAMES  LITTER  CARRIER 

Is  fully  explained  and  Illustrated  In  our  free  hook 
No.  11.  Read  all  the  astounding,  moncy-suvlng 
facts— and  see  how  easy  yon  can 
have  a  James  In  your  barn. 

Kreo  book  No,  10  tens  about 
stalls  and  stanchions,  etc. 

Either  or  both  sent  free.  Ho 
sure  to  write  today  a  postal 
will  do.  Pleoso  stato  bow 
many  dairy  cows  you  own. 

Inmos  Manufacturing  Co. 

|  KSOCfinc  St. ,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Win. 

(Formerly  Kent  Mig.  Co.) 

(Jrifrinat'ira  of  Hamtury  Jtum 
I  e./nijimrnt  Idea  and  fret  Siam 
flan  Service  to  Dairymen. 


Extra! 

Mr.  James  wants 
to  give  you  spe¬ 
cial  barn  plan 
service  absolutely 
free.  Write  him 
a  personal  letter 
today.  'I  ell  him 
your  plans  and 
he  will  gladly 
help  you. 


WRITE  YOUR  NAME 


ON  A  POSTAL 


and  got  this  big  book  on  Poultry 
Raising,  free,  post-paid.  It  tolls 
how  succossf ul  poultrymon  food, 
brood,  roar,  hutch  and  houso. 
Full  of  vnlunblo  hints  and  holps 
you’ll  bo  pleased  to  know. 

120  PAGES 

Practical  Experiences  of  Pouitrymen 


NCUBat 

’  Biggest  guaranteed  incubator  at  price — 155  cyg  ca¬ 
pacity.  lius  hundreds  of  dead  air  cells — only  incu¬ 
bator  with  this  special  construction — well  made — cold 
rolled  copper  tank,  hot  water  heat,  double  disc  regu¬ 
lator,  deep  nursery,  high  legs,  double  doors,  egg 
tester,  safety  lamp.  Special  prico  $7.35.  Incubator 
and  Brooder  together  $9.85.  Frt.  pd.  E.  of  Rockies. 

Order  direct  from  this  ad  (money 
I  back  if  dissatisfied)  or  send  today 
'  for  our  interesting  big  free  book. 
1PB0GRESSIVE INCUBATOR  CO. 
Box 


145 


Rnolno,  Wli 


WANTED-A  MAN 

To  start  in  profitable  bus!- 
ness  of  hisownselling  our  His:  Line  of 
Necessities  direct  to  farmers.  Con¬ 
tract  griven  for  exclusive  territory.  Man  must 
be  honest,  sober  and  industrious.  Two 
Thousand  Rawleigh  salesmen  now  making 

$100  to  $300  Per  Month 

Experience  not  necessary.  We  will  teach  you. 

A  lew  choice  Territories  still  open.  If  you  can  fur¬ 
nish  team  und  a  littlo  expense  money,  write  us 
stating  age,  occupation,  etc. 


Tho  W.  T.  Rawloigh  Medical  Co.,  Frooport,  III. 

I  -  C  '  i  c.  ...  ■  ■  i  A  _  M  .  ....  9  ......  .* 


Breeding  for  Utility. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
Mr.  Cosgrove’s  accounts  of  the  egg-laying 
contest.  In  regard  to  tho  proposal  to 
send  to  Mr.  Barron  for  males,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  send  for  eggs  or  both 
sexes,  so  as  to  have  the  full  influence  of 
his  blood  instead  of  only  one  half?  My 
work  is  in  Bill  selection  of  seed  potatoes. 
I  find  in  that,  like  with  poultry,  that  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing  has  been  done  to  produce 
strains  based  on  productivity.  Instead  the 
production  of  new  varieties  has  been  the 
fad.  I  would  like  to  see  an  experiment 
carried  out  for  50  years  with  20.000  fowls 
as  follows :  First,  cross  all  breeds  to¬ 
gether  times  enough  to  completely  destroy 
the  prepotency  as  to  feathers,  etc.  Then 
select  on  basis  of  egg  production  and  con¬ 
stitutional  vigor,  and  if  desired,  on  meat. 
I  would  base  selection  as  to  egg  produc¬ 
tion  on  two  or  three  years’  production,  be¬ 
cause  the  pullet  producing  heavily  may  be 
too  reduced  in  vitality  to  ho  a  good  breeder. 
Possibly  this  may  account  for  main  results. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  D.  d. 

Of  course  the  blood  of  Mr.  Barron’s 
White  Leghorn  stock  could  be  obtained 
quicker  by  using  both  sexes,  or  by  pur¬ 
chasing  eggs.  But  the  first  year’s  chicks, 
using  one  of  his  males,  would  be  half 
the  blood  of  his  stock,  and  mating  the 
same  cock  with  his  pullets  makes  the 
second  lot  three-quarters  blood,  and  the 
next  season  seven-eighths  his  stock.  A 
vigorous  White  Leghorn  cock  would  be 
good  until  four  or  five  years  old.  There 
would  also  he  an  advantage  in  the  un¬ 
related  mating,  the  crossing  of  the 
American  and  the  English  strains. 

This  man’s  work  with  potatoes  for 
seed  is  in  the  right  line;  it’s  wonderful 
to  read  what  has  already  been  done  by 
seed  selection  in  the  cereals.  Produc¬ 
tion  has  been  largely  increased,  in  some 
cases  nearly  doubled  by  seed  selection 
alone.  Prof.  East,  while  connected  with 
the  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  succeeded  in  increasing  the  pro¬ 
tein  content  of  corn  from  an  average 
of  7  per  cent  up  to  16  per  cent,  by  seed 
selection.  Experiments  have  largely  in¬ 
creased  the  starch  content  of  potatoes, 
showing  that  quality  and  food  value  can 
be  increased  as  well  as  amount  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

D.  D.’s  idea  about  crossing  all  breeds 
for  50  years,  etc.,  would  be  a  rather 
lengthy  experiment  for  the  American 
people ;  we  are  too  rapid,  too  “soon”  a 
people  to  wait  50  years  for  anything. 
In  any  case,  I  don’t  see  that  indiscrim¬ 
inate  crossing — no  matter  how  long  con¬ 
tinued — could  ever  produce  anything 
but  mongrels;  with  no  fixed  type  for 
either  meat  or  egg  production.  And 
yet  I  must  confess  that  I  have  always 
had  a  sort  of  a  “hankering”  to  cross 
breeds,  just  to  see  what  would  happen. 
If  I  was  one  of  the  shamefully  rich 
(for  I  hold  that  a  man  worth  a  million 
dollars  or  more  is  shamefully,  often 
shamelessly,  and  sometimes  scoundrelly 
rich),  I  would  mate  up  all  kinds  of 
poultry  in  different  combinations,  and 
keep  records  of  results,  just  for  the  fun 
of  the  tiling.  CEO  A.  COSGROVE. 


Lame  Fowls. 

We  have  some  White  Wyandotte  cock¬ 
erels,  May  hatched,  put  in  a  coop  to 
fatten.  Some  become  weak  in  their  legs, 
seemed  to  be  paralyzed  in  both  legs,  and 
are  helpless.  They  eat  as  heartily  as  ever. 
Can  we  do  anything  for  them?  i.  r. 

New  Jersey. 

Tliis  condition  may  be  due  to  rheuma¬ 
tism  or  to  the  heavy  feeding  these  cock¬ 
erels  are  subjected  to.  If  to  the  former, 
they  should  be  removed  to  a  warm  und 
dry  place  that  is  free  from  drafts  or  cold 
winds,  while  greater  liberty  and  less  food 
will  probably  correct  the  trouble  if  due 
to  the  latter  cause  mentioned.  M.  B.  i>. 


A  New  Trap-nest. 

I  would  like  your  advice  about  a  trap- 
nest  I  have  invented  and  tested  on  a  pen 
of  34  hens  and  pullets.  What  I  wanted 
was  a  nest  that  would  release  the  hen  and 
still  he  able  to  tell  which  one  laid.  My 
nest  will  do  this  if  you  do  not  put  more 
than  25  or  30  hens  together;  it  will  take 
but  a  few  minutes  at  night.  People  who 
hnve  seen  this  nest  work  advise  me  to 
apply  for  a  patent.  I)o  you  think  there  is 
any  demand  for  a  nest  of  this  kind?  I 
do  not  want  to  spend  the  money  for  a 
patent  unless  there  is  a  chance  of  getting 
it  hack.  l.  d. 

Monticcllo,  N.  Y. 

We  would  suggest  corresponding  with 
some  of  the  prominent  manufacturers  of 
poultry  supplies,  ‘and  getting  their  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  value  of  such  an  invention  as 
you  describe.  They  are  in  better  position 
than  anyone  else  to  know  what  the  de¬ 
mand  would  likely  be,  and  if  you  can 
convince  them  that  you  have  something  of 
positive  value,  you  may  be  able  to  make 
satisfactory  arrangements  with  them  for 
controlling  its  manufacture.  Trap-nests  arc 
easily  made,  and  plans  for  them  may  he 
found  in  poultry  literature.  Those  that 
attempt  to  release  the  hen  while  keeping 
track  of  her  production,  are  necessarily 
somewhat  complicated,  and.  so  far  as  we 
know,  not  altogether  reliable.  You  will, 
therefore,  be  likely  to  find  the  poultry  pub¬ 
lic  somewhat  skeptical  and  hailing  from 
Missouri.  M.  B.  D. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  TriR 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


PARCEL-POST  OFFER  \0\ 

To  All  Poultry  Raisers  of  U.  S.  A. 


That  All  May  Know  tho  Exceptional 
Value  and  Unusual  Merit  of 

“F.P.C.  CHICK  MANNA” 

The  Original,  First  Offered  and  Leading 

SPECIAL  PREPARED  1st  10  DAY  FOOD 

Peculiarly  Adopted,  EecoenizedUnBurpaaged  for 

Starting  Newly  Hatched 
Chicks,  Turkeys  and  Pheasants 

Healthy,  Strong,  Vigorous,  Well  Developed 

Brinpra  tho  tender  littlo  creature*  through  tho  most  critical 
poriod-by  regulating  and  strengthening  their  fine  tender  organs 


Introduced 
1884 

A  trial  will  provo  Sta 
merit 

**  Th°y  not  only 
like  it  nut  thrive*  j»,, 
wonderfully  on  it." 


Thoroughly  tried 
and  tented  XH  yearn 
by  leading  Poultry 
Rniscra  und  proven 
to  bo  a  food  of  un¬ 
usual  merits, 

Profl  t  by  tho  ex- 

B orion  co  of  others 
so  i  t  on  your  next 
hatch  coming  otf 


Ask  your  dealer  for  It.  Insist  on  having- it.  Don't  substitute 


Sold  by  leading  Poultry  Supply  Houses 


1  lb.  feeds  15  Chicks,  5  lbs.  feeds  75  Chicks  for  first  week 


CUTOUT  MAIL  TO-DAY 

Special  Introductory  Coupon 

Good  Jan.  1  to  March  IS,  1913 

Thin  coupon  entitles  wonder  to  either  a  1  pound  or  a  5  pound 
package  "P.  P.  C."  Chick  Manna  nont  post  paid  to  any  post 
olfico  or  R.  I).  Route  in  Stutort  named  utupocial  introductory 
prices  nnmed  below. 

Maine.  N.  H. 
Vt  .Mass., R. I 
Conn.,  N.  Y-, 
Pennn  ,  N.  J. 
Del.,  Md  .  Va. 

lib  17c 

5  lbs  54c 

O.  Mich.W.Va. 
Ky.  Ind.  S.  C. 
and  N.  C. 

1  lb  21c 

5  lbs  65c 

Cali.  Ari.  Wash 
Nev.  Utah, 
Idaho,  Ore. 

lib  30c 

5 1 bs  95c 

Wia.  Iowa. 

III.  Mo.  Arka 
Tenn  Mitw. 

Ala.  Ga. 
Florida 

1  lb  23c 

5  lbs  70c  1 

Minn.S  D.N  D 
Neb.Kas  Ok  In 
Jjt.  Texas 

lib  25c 

5  lbs  80c 

New  Mexico 
Col.  Wyo. 
Mont. 

1 1  b  28c 

5  lbs  85c 

Send  for  froo  Circulars  of  "FPC."  Poultry  Food  and  Supplies  1 

F.  P.  Cassel  &  Son  Lansdale,  Pa.  I 

RBBHBDIflDnilBmamHanHB  V  lTaTArJ 


•Nest  to  CUSTOMER^ 

Stop  breaking  eggs,  wasting  time  and 
losing  customers.  Build  up  a  personal 
egg  trade  at  15%  greater  profit  with 

FARMERS'  MODERN  EGG  CRATES 


in  carriers  and  sorted  direct  from 
nest.  Can  be  counted  automatic¬ 
ally.  No  packing.  Any  dozen 
instantly  put  in  or  removed.  Eggs 
delivered  in  tray  cover.  Unique 
advertising  plan.  Ideal  for 
breeders  in  marking  carriers  and 
turning  eggs.  Write  for 
intereresting  details  and 

FREE  SALE-PLANS. 


Star  Egg  Carrier  & 
Tray  Mfg.  Co.,  128 

Dallas  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  CORNING  FEED  MIXER 


thoroughly  mixes  the  feed 
so  poultry  cannot  sepa¬ 
rate  it,  but  must  oat  all  of 
it.  Hand  and  power  siz.es. 
Also  Bono  Cutters.  Send 
for  catalog.  Manufact¬ 
ured  and  sold  by 

WILSON  BROS. 
Easton,  Penca. 


Mandy  Lee 


New  Principles  In  incubation. 

Every  feature  automatically  reg¬ 
ulated  —  heat,  ventilation  and 
moisture.  The  Mainly  Lee  Is  cer¬ 
tain,  simple,  easy  to  operate.  No  chance  for  mistaken, 

Bimptv  follow  plain  rule*.  Chicks  largo  and  vigorous, 
the  kind  easily  raised.  Write  for  froo  books  on  incubator  and 
Lee’s  famous  Gcrmozone,  Lice  Killer  and  Egg  Maker. 


GEO.  II.  LEE  COMPANY, 

1221  Harney  street,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Buys  165  Ebb  National  Incubator  And  Brooder 


$9.00  Incubator  and  $4.00  Brooder  for  $10. 


Strong,  fireproof,  metal  case, 
Automatic  heat  regulelor, 

Hoi  water  heating  system, 
Double  Glass  Doors, 


FREIGHT  PREPAID 

East  of  Rockies. 

Very  sensitive  thermometer, 
Wide  deed  air  space. 

Has  made  many  100%  hatches 


165  Chick  Brooder 
Aiono  $4.00 


High,  roomy  nursery, 

Reliable  non-breakable  lamp, 

Cold-rolled  copoer  water  tank, 

Spacious  egg  chamber, 

Brooder  has  safety  lamp.  Is  roomy  and  easy  to  dean. 

Order  direct  from  this  adverti.ement.  Wo  guarantee  satisfaction  or  you  get  all 
your  monoy  back  quick.  Brand  new  Poultry  Book  freo.  Order  Now. 


NATIONAL  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  1317  19th  St.,  Racine,  Wis- 


American  Steel 
Fence  Post 
Cheaper  than 
Wood  and  More 
Durable. 

Oct  Catalog. 


Over  half  the  farm - 
ers  of  America  are 
recommending  A  men - 
can  Fence .  Let  the 
judgment  of  this  ma¬ 
jority  he  your  gidde. 


More  For 
Your  Money 


d 


MERICAN  FENCE  has  always  been  the  economical 
fence.  Now  it’s  a  better  investment  than  ever.  The 
same  superior  steel  (open  hearth  or  Bessemer),  the 
same  big,  stiff  wires — but  the  galvanizing  is  even  better 
than  ever,  being  heavier,  more  permanent,  giving 
added  insurance  against  rust.  Investigate  American  Fence.  Note 
the  prices  and  you’ll  do  some  fencing  this  year. 

Dealers  In  Every  Place 

where  farm  supplies  are  sold.  Shipped  to  them  in  carload  lots, 
thus  saving  freight  charges  and  enabling  dealers  to  sell  at  lowest 
prices,  giving  buyer  the  benefit. 

Two  Great  Books  Free 

“Making  The  Farm  Pay”— a  simple  and  short  treatise  on  farming,  covering 
the  things  every  farmer  and  his  boy  should  know — sent  free  on  request. 

“The  Making  of  Steel”— a  complete  account,  simply  and  clearly  presented, 
with  many  illustrations.  This  subject  never  before  presented  in  so  concise  a 
manner.  Every  farmer  and  his  boy  should  read  this  Sent  free  on  request. 


FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  72  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

30  Church  Street,  New  York;  Denver. 

U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.— San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-VORKER 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 


I  wish  to  preface  my  report  by  saying 
that  I  am  not  connected  with  the  college  at 
Storrs,  and  that  my  post  ofliee  address  is 
West  Willington,  Conn.  I  am  in  daily  re¬ 
ceipt  of  letters  addressed  to  me  at  Storrs, 
which  puts  some  one  there  to  the  trouble 
of  readdressing  and  remailing  my  letters. 
1  trust  that  correspondents  will  make  a 
note  of  this  address  and  save  the  College 
authorities  some  trouble. 

A  further  drop  of  fifty  eggs  is  the  record 
for  the  ninth  week ;  638  eggs  were  laid  as 
against  688  the  previous  week.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  those  in  control  of  the  contest 
would  do  anything  in  their  power  to  cause 
a  continuous  increase  in  egg  production, 
instead  of  a  falling  off ;  but  the  decrease  of 
the  last  few  weeks  shows  very  plainly  that 
no  system  of  housing  or  feeding  can  be  ab¬ 
solutely  depended  upon  always  to  produce 
the  same  results. 

Buff  Leghorns  make  the  highest  score  this 
week.  Geo.  H.  Schmitz’s  pen  laid  23,  and 
the  next  highest  score  was  made  by  Dr. 
J.  A.  Fritchey’s  Single  Comb  It.  I.  Reds, 
which  laid  21  eggs.  Beulah  Farm’s  White 
Wyandottes  are  third  with  a  score  of  20, 
and  Braeside  Poultry  Farm’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  fourth  with  18  to  their  credit. 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  also  laid  18,  the 
pen  of  Lewis  G.  Tyreman  tieing  with  the 
Braeside  Farm  birds.  Thomas  Barron’s 
White  Leghorns  laid  16  eggs  during  the 
week  and  Edward  Cam’s  17.  The  White 
Leghorns  of  Ballock  &  Burrows  also  laid 
17.  But  although  the  English  birds  are 
not  leading  the  weekly  score,  they  are  still 
at  the  head  in  the  total  number  of  eggs 
laid.  Mr.  Barron’s  pen  has  laid  a  total 
of  186,  and  Mr.  Cam’s  pen  177.  The 
highest  score  made  by  American  White  Leg¬ 
horns  is  150  by  the  pen  from  Braeside  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  and  the  Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds 
from  Glen  View  Poultry  Farm  come  next 
with  a  total  of  127.  Geo.  II.  Schmitz’s 
Buff  Leghorns  have  laid  122;  and  Burton 
E.  Moore’s  White  Leghorns  120;  Edward 
Cam’s  White  Wyandottes  118;  E.  H. 
Poble’s  White  Wyandottes  112;  Geo.  P. 
Dearborn’s  Single  Comb  It.  I.  Rods  117 ; 
White  Acres  Poultry  Ranch’s  White  Or¬ 
pingtons  102;  and  Smith  Bros.’  White  Leg¬ 
horns  100 ;  22  pens  did  not  produce  an 
egg  last  week. 

Mr.  Barron  has  a  pen  of  White  Leghorns 
at  the  egg-laying  contest  in  Missouri,  and 
they  have  outlayed  all  the  other  pens. 
These  pens  consist  of  10  birds  instead  of 
five,  as  at  the  Storrs  contest.  I  think  this 
is  an  improvement,  five  are  really  too  few ; 
20  would  be  still  better.  It  would  make 
the  record  whore  only  one  pen  of  a  breed 
is  entered,  much  more  valuable  as  a  means 
of  comparing  breeds,  than  it  is  now.  The 
reports  of  the  Missouri  contest  are  made 
monthly,  and  Mr.  Barron’s  pen  won  the 
silver  cup  by  laying  222  eggs  in  December, 
being  60  eggs  more  than  the  next  highest 
pen.  The  record  of  the  month  by  varieties 
is  as  follows : 

White  Leghorns  .  222 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  162 

Silver  Wyandottes  .  157 

White  Wyandottes  .  151 

White  Orpingtons  .  136 

Barred  Rocks  .  135 

Black  Orpingtons  .  133 

Black  Langshans  .  131 

The  above  is  the  record  of  the  leading 
pen  only,  in  each  variety.  Director  Quisen- 
bury  of  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station, 
states  that  Mr.  Barron's  pen  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  are  more  active  than  the  other  pens, 
and  consume  more  dry  mash.  lie  also  not¬ 
ices  the  fact  that  they  have  larger  combs, 
"tails  not  well  spread  and  rather  high,  and 
(yes  are  not  bay  in  color.”  And  further 
that  "their  eggs  are  not  of  the  uniform 
lead  white  of  the  American  White  Leg¬ 
horns.”  From  all  of  which  it  is  easy  to 
deduce  that  more  attention  has  been  paid 
over  there  to  egg  production  than  to  devel¬ 
oping  fancy  birds  for  show  purposes. 

In  connection  with  the  Missouri  contest 
they  are  trying  10  different  methods  of 
feeding.  The  birds  used  in  this  test  are 
five  White  Leghorns  and  five  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons.  The  exact  method  of  feeding  these 
pens  will  be  announced  each  month,  and 
the  results  given.  They  also  intend  to 
give  the  most  economical  method  consider¬ 
ing  results,  for  that  section  of  the  country. 
In  the  Missouri  contest  there  are  an  equal 
number  of  birds  entered  of  each  variety, 
three  pens  of  10  birds  each,  30  of  each 
variety.  This  gives  a  fairly  good  chance  to 
compare  breeds.  There  are  600  birds  in  the 
contest  besides  10  experimental  pens  of  10 
birds  each.  Mr.  Quisenbury  states  that 
they  are  now  getting  33  1-3  per  cent  egg 
yield  from  the  entire  flock.  In  pen  No.  68 
28  different  kinds  of  feed  are  kept  before 
the  birds  all  the  time,  and  this  pen  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  rapid  gain  over  the  other  pens  in 
egg  production.  Whether  they  will  keep  it 
up  and  finally  break  down  in  health  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 

Questions  About  Poultry  Rations. 

Referring  to  an  account  of  the  recent 
egg-laying  contest  in  Connecticut  and  the 
food  used,  contained  in  a  recent  number  of 
your  paper,  I  would  inquire  whether  the 
"low  grade  flour  25  pounds”  refers  to  or¬ 
dinary  wheat  flour  of  a  cheap  grade.  What 
is  the  advantage  in  the  use  of  cracked 
corn  instead  of  the  whole  grain?  Would 
it  be  as  well  to  use  the  latter?  I  have 
understood  that  a  portion  of  the  most  val¬ 
uable  and  nutritious  part  of  the  kernel 
is  extracted  in  the  cracking  process.  Is 
the  use  of  the  automatic  food  hopper  re¬ 
ferred  to  recommended  where  a  flock  of  40 
or  50  fowls  or  upwards  are  kept  together, 
and  if  so  what  becomes  of  the  element  of 
exercise  supposed  to  be  taken  care  of  by 
compelling  the  fowls  to  scratch  in  deep 
litter  for  grain?  L.  s.  a. 

New  York. 

The  flour  referred  to  above  is  the  cheap 
wheat  flour  often  called  “Red  Dog”  flour 
in  market  quotations.  The  advantage  of 
cracked  corn  is  that  it  is  smaller  than 
whole  corn,  and  is  not  so  easily  found  in 
the  litter,  and  make  the  hens  exercise 
more  to  get  a  crop  full.  Nothing  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  corn  in  the  cracking  pro¬ 
cess,  a  little  of  the  finest  or  floury  sub¬ 
stance  that  is  “cornmeal”  would  be  lost 
probably  in  the  grinding,  but  only  a  small 


per  cent.  Something  is  lost  also  by  drying 
out  if  the  cracked  corn  is  kept  very  long. 
The  worst  thing  about  it  is  that  an  inferior 
grade  of  corn  can  be  used  for  cracked  corn. 
In  using  the  Norwich  feed  hopper  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  rake  or  push  the  litter  up  to 
the  hopper,  making  a  heap  into  which  the 
grain  falls  ;  of  course  this  does  not  remain 
a  heap  for  only  a  few  minutes,  but  they 
have  to  exercise  to  spread  the  heap.  A 
hen,  being  feminine,  has  an  extra  amount 
of  curiosity  in  her  composition,  and  she 
just  has  to  see  what  is  at  the  bottom  of 
that  heap ;  if  there  was  no  grain  there 
she  would  scatter  the  heap  just  the  same. 
The  Norwich  automatic  feed  hopper  has  a 
can  at  bottom  which  can  be  arranged  so  as 
to  let  out  only  one  or  two  grains  when  the 
feed  bar  is  moved,  so  that  considerable  ex¬ 
ercise  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  crop  full.  I 
have  one  in  my  pen  of  60  White  Leghorns, 
but  I  do  not  depend  on  that  entirely  to 
supply  the  dry  grain.  At  night  I  scatter  a 
liberal  supply  in  the  litter  all  over  the 
floor ;  so  that  there  will  be  some  left  to 
induce  exercise  in  the  morning.  I  am  using 
cut  cornstalks  for  litter,  this  lasts  longer 
than  anything  I  have  found,  and  the  grain 
falls  through  it  better,  so  they  are  obliged 
to  scratch  to  find  it.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


Hen  Records. 


On  page  53  I  read  a  request  for  hen  rec¬ 
ords.  I  have  kept  a  flock  of  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  ;  following  is  their  egg  record  for 
1912,  also  record  of  entire  plant,  November 
1,  1911.  I  had  50  yearling  hens  and  111 
pullets.  March  6  I  bought  37  S.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Rod  pullets.  I  keep  10  birds  in  a 
pen  5x12,  one  run  for  five  pens,  so  each  pen 
can  be  left  out  every  other  day.  All  feed 
1  must  buy  with  the  exception  of  lawn 
clippings  and  garden  weeds  in  Summer  and 
mangel  beets  in  Winter. 

Price  No 


Eggs 

1’er  Doz. 

Feed 

Hens 

Nov. 

1911 . 

.  370 

40 

21.58 

161 

Dec. 

1911. 

.  600 

45 

17.10 

161 

Jan. 

1912. 

.  837 

4S 

17.61 

160 

Feb. 

1912. 

.1,493 

45 

40 

20.30 

161 

Mar. 

1912. 

.2,839 

34 

20 

27.00 

198 

A  pr. 

1912. 

.  2.760 

28 

19 

24.45 

190 

May 

1912. 

.2,616 

80 

20 

14.17 

170 

June 

1912. 

.1.984 

32 

22 

15.28 

153 

July 

1912. 

.1,708 

33 

25 

17.25 

149 

A  ug. 

1912. 

.1,254 

35 

26% 

16.28 

153 

Sep. 

1912. 

.  902 

38 

12.00 

119 

Oct. 

1912. 

.  276 

47 

9.00 

100 

Total  eggs,  17,639 ;  receipts,  $443.91  ; 
feed,  $212.36;  returns,  $231.55  from  153 
hens  for  12  months.  As  you  see  on  above 
prices  I  sold  part  of  eggs  retail  in  the 
city  23  miles  from  here,  and  the  rest  to 
market  men  nearby.  After  carfare  and  ex¬ 
penses  for  packing  for  retail  is  deducted  (I 
pack  in  boxes,  stamp  each  egg,  and  seal 
box  with  guarantee  label),  I  made  a  profit 
of  $55.10  above  market  price  here. 

I  set  883  eggs,  300  in  Model  incubator 
and  the  rest  under  hens.  These  eggs  cost 
$18.86 ;  365  young  birds  cost  $75.78.  I 
sold  76  broilers  for  $31.30  ;  used  for  table 
value  of  $6.02  ;  sold  baby  chicks,  $9.50  ;  130 
birds  on  hand,  $81.28.  March  1,  1911,  I 
had  161  birds,  value  $114.84;  bought  37 
pullets,  $23.68 ;  total.  $138.52.  November 
1,  1912,  103  old  birds  on  hand,  $65.92; 
sold,  $64.95 ;  for  table,  $18.60 ;  for  pres¬ 
ents.  $5.89 ;  total,  $155.36.  Profit  on  eggs 
of  153  hens  for  12  months,  $231.55;  profit 
on  young  flock  of  1912.  $52.32;  profit  on 
gained  weight  on  old  flock.  $16.84 ;  total, 
$300.71.  To  attend  to  this  flock  I  work 
three  hours  per  day,  10  cents  per  hour, 
$109.50;  interest  on  investment,  $20;  re¬ 
pairs  I  do  myself,  $20;  total,  $149.50. 

Pennsylvania.  mrs.  a.  b. 
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February  it 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


IF  you  are  thinking  of  going  into  the  poultry  business— 
ISIS  is  the  year  to  start.  If  you  are  already  a  poultry 
grower,  this  is  the  year  to  broaden  out.  Go  after  a 
larger  share  of  the  poultry  and  egg  profits  this  year  is 
sure  to  bring.  For  in  1913  it  is  a  case  of  high  prices  and 
lower  cost  of  production. 

But  the  way  to  win  poultry  profits  is  to  know  the  latest 
and  best  methods.  Our  1913  FREE  Book,  “Profitable 
Poultry  and  Egg  Production”  is  a  reliable  poultry 
growers’  guide.  Eight  special  chapters  of  vital  interest: 

Chapter  I— What  is  Possible  in  Poultry  Meat  Production ; 
Chapter  1 1 — What  Can  Be  Done  in  Way  of  Egg  Production; 
Chapter  III — Deep-Litter  Feeding  Experiments  of  1912;  Chap¬ 
ter  IV— Quick  Maturity  in  General-Purpose  Fowls;  Chapter  V — 
Ages  and  Weights  of  Chickens  for  Table  Use  ;  Chapter  VI — How 
to  Establish  Prolific  Egg-Yield  Flocks;  Chapter  VII — Today’s 
Best  Chance  in  the  Poultry  Business ;  Chapter  VIII — Small-Scale 
Poultry  Keeping  on  a  Practical  Basis.  Write  for  the  Book  today. 

^VDUBTDC  Incubators 
v  W  r  Hi  and  Brooders 

are  the  right  poultry  equipment  for  real  results— uni- 
formly  high  percentage  hatches  of  chicks  that  live— and 
no  heat  or  moisture  troubles.  You  can’t  afford  to  experi¬ 
ment!  Be  rightly  prepared— get  the  whole  good  out  of 
your  1913  opportunity.  But, 

Get  Our  Free  Book 

It  tells  also  about  Cyphers! 

Company’s  “Free  Bulletin 
and  Personal  Letter  Ser-  i 
vice”  which  keeps  us  in  I, 
constant  touch  with  our 
customers — helps  them,  win  | 
success.'  Write  today— 214 ; 
big  pages— 500  illustrations. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  C0„  Dept. 

— ^ 


38,  Buffalo 


More  Chicks 


Bigger,  stronger  and 
healthier,  because 
hatched  under  right 
conditions.  Send  for 
catalog  of  the  1913 
model  automatic 

QUEEN 
Incubator 

28  Points  of  Superiority 

Sells  at  the  lowest  possible  price  on  liberal  trial 
plan.  My  book  tells  you  all  about  it.  Your  copy 
is  free.  Send  for  it  now,  today. 

P.  M.  WICKSTRUM,  Box  138,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
PRATT  POOD  CO.,  Eastern  Distributors 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY"! 

more  eggs:  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

RIAUII’C  LATEST  MODEL 
mAftll  O  BONE  CUTTER 

_  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 

I  Day*’ Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

IF.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  16,  MILFORD,  MASS.  M 


75 


Ai4<*  Up 


Only$6 


Brings  you  the  worid^smosMamoushatch* 
ing  machine— the  incubator  with  18  features 
of  superiority— the  one  that’s  first  in  hatching 
more  chicks,  larger  chicks,  sturdier  chicks 
—the  most  efficient  and  reliable  machine 
under  all  conditions — the  incubator  that’s 
backed  by  the  strongest  guarantee  ever 
placed  behind  a  hatching  machine. 

Don’t  delay  but  order  a  Successful  today.  You 
have  everything  In  your  favor  by  starting  In  the 
money-making  poultry  busiuess  with  my 

SUCCESSFUL 

INCUBATORS - BROODERS 

(Life  Producers)  (Life  Preservers) 

;l  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  give  you  a 

$25  Poultry  Course  FREE 

with  each  machine.  This  course  contains  the  most 

Sractlcal  advice  ever  given.  It  tells  how  to  pro. 

uce  poultry  and  eggs  at  lowest  cost,  explains  how 
to  sell  them  to  best  advantage;  In  fact  takes  you 
from  the  beglnningto  end  of  the  business,  revealing 
everything  necessary  to  Insure  you  a  big  success. 
Don’t  delay  another  day  but  write  NOW  for  my 

Successful  Catalogue— FREE 

My  book  tells  you \ibout  various  Incubators  and 
brooders.  It  gi  ves  you  a  good  Idea  of  the  ad  vantages 
of  each,  what  size  to  buy,  etc.  It  Is  free  from  all  ex¬ 
aggeration  and  tells  you  just  what  steps  need  to  be 
taken  to  niako  good  money  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning.  Write  NOW,  before  you  lay  the  paper  aside. 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

90  Second  Street  Des  Moines,  la. 


Note — Our  famous  little  booklet1 
“Proper  Care  and  Feeding:  of 
Chicks,  Ducks  and  Turkeys. 
8ent  for  10c,  but  on r  big  cata¬ 
log  Is  free.  Send  for  it. 

Ask  about  our  thoroughbred 
poultry  and  eggs  for  hatching 
at  lowest  prices* _ 


A  WINNER 

In  1911  and  1912 

National 
Hatching 

l*s.  ane  placed  14«  egpra 

^Think'of  thatf^You  C  O  H  t  B  StS 


Mrs.  C.  F.  Morrlck,  Lockney,  Tex., 
with  her  140  egg  Ironclad  Incubator 
wins  in  the  Mo.  Valley  Farmer  and 
Nebr.  Farm  Journal  iiig  Hatching 
Contest  in  1912.  She  placed  148 

in  the  incubaf  . 

strong  chicks.  ’ _ _ _ 

now  get  these  famous  winners.  Iron¬ 
clad  also  won  in  1911  Contest. 


Egg  Incubator 
Chick  Brooder 


Both 

For 


S10— 


If  ordered  together.  80  Days  Freight 
trial— 5  year  Guarantee.  Order  Paid 
direct— money  back  if  not  sat-  c 
Isfactory  Incubator  is  Calif.  EaSI  OT 
Redwood  covered  with  Galvan-  RnrtfiPC 
Izcd  iron,  triplo  walls,  copper  1 
tank,  nursery  egg  tester.  Set  up  ready 
to  run.  Kroodcrwitb 
wiro  yard.  Roomy  well 
made.  Order  from  this 
odv.  Catalogue  Free. 


Ironclad  Incubator  Co. 

Box  90  Racine,  Wls.  (3) 


55  BREEDS 


Pure-Bred 
Chickens  .Ducks, 
Ceese,  Turkeys, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Collie 
Dogs.  Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  book 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

H.H.  HINIKER,  Box  08  Mankato,  Minn. 


125  Egg  Incubator  $J0 


and  Brooder  “o™ 

If  ordered  together^ 

Freight  paid  east  of 
Rockies.  Hot  water, 
copper  tanks,  double 
walls,  double  glass 
’  doors.  Free  catalog 
them.  Send  for  it  today. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co,, 

Box  118  Racine,  Wi». 


Mr.  F.  E.  Bennett 
of  Ohio 


Mrs.  Laura  J.  Clark 
of  Illinois 


■  ■»  ■  . 


Mr.  Geo.  W.  Black 
of  Indiana 


Mrs.  M.  J.  Clifton 
of  Oklahoma 


Mrs.  F.  H.  Osman 
of  Ohio 


Let  Jim  Hohati  World's  Champions 


‘Tycos’1 

Cup 


Why 

You  Should 

Write  Me 

You  want  to  make 
the  most  money  rais¬ 
ing  poultry  and  I  want 
to  show  you  how. 
That’s  the  best  reason 
in  the  world  why  you 
should  write  me  a 
postal  at  once.  My 
World’s  Champion 
Belle  City  has  more 
ICO  per  cent  hatches  to 
its  credit  than  any 
other  incubator  ever 
made.  That’s  a  fact 
and  I’ll  tell  you  other 
facts  equally  interest¬ 
ing.  Over  195,000  cus¬ 
tomers  all  making  big 
money,  all  in  the 
championship  class. 
Write  me  and  I’ll  take 
you  into  my  confi¬ 
dence,  tell  you  secrets 
and  facts,  give  you  in¬ 
formation  and  advice 
worth  big  money  to 
you.  Address  me  per¬ 
sonally— postal  will  do. 

Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 


Tell  YOU  How  To  Get  Bn  The 
Championship  Hatching  Class 

LET  ME  tell  you  how  YOUcau  get  World’s  Championship  hatches — how  YOU  can  beat 
every  other  incubator  in  your  neighborhood — how  YOU  can  make  more  money  with 
least  expense  and  least  effort.  Just  write  me  a  postal.  I  want  to  send  you  all  the  facts. 
I  want  to  tell  you  about  my  6-time  World’s  Champion  Belle  City  Incubator.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  these 
champions  won  their  prizes  and  how  you  can  win  a  championship  too.  I  will  tell  you  how  to  make  the  wisest 
selection  of  an  incubator  and  brooder;  how  to  save  the  most  money.  I  want  to  quote  you  a  price  on  my  6  time 
World’s  Champion  Belle  City,  that  you  will  be  delighted  with.  I’ll  tell  you  about  my  manufacturing,  selling 
and  shipping  plan  that  makes  my  amazing  low  price  possible.  I  wan’t  to  tell  you  about  my  1,  2  or  3 
months’  home  test  plan— and  my  10  year  money-back  guarantee.  Just  write  me.  I’ll  tell  you  why  my 


World's  Champion 

Belle 


City 


is  the  rnost  consistent  winner  of  World’s  Champion 
hatching  contests.  How  they  beat  others  in  tests  of 
10,000  hatches— beat  machines  costing  from  two  to  five 
times  more.  I  want  to  tell  you  exactly  how  my 
Belle  City  is  made— how  they  are  different  from  all 
others;  how  I  have  embodied  in  them  everything  worth 
having  in  and  on  an  incubator- the  features  that 
have  made  the  Belle  City  the  6-time  World’s  Cham¬ 
pionship  Winner.  And  I  want  to  tell  you  all  about 
my  brooder— the  only  Double  Walled,  Hot  Water, 
top  heat  brooder  made;  guaranteed  to  raise  largest 
percentage  of  chicks  every  time.  . 

Write  (Vie  a  Postal 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  my  machines  are  sold  direct 
from  factory— no  agents,  no  middlemen— how  1  give 
you  3  months  home  test  if  you  like— how  I  send  them 
all  freight  prepaid.  All  I  ask  is  the  chance  to  prove 
everything  to  you  by  sending  you  all  the  facts, 
figures  and  information.  Whether  you  write  toothers 
or  not.  whether  you  buy  of  me  or  not,  you  ought  to 
read  the  news  I  want  to  send  you,  in  my  big  book  of 
.Hatching  Facts.  Won’t  you  write  me?  Just  say 
‘Send  World’s  Championship  Hatching  Facts.” 
Address  me  personally.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 

Box  48  Racine,  Wis. 


1,2 

*  or  3 

Months 

Home 

Test 


Let  Me  Send  You 

My  Lowest 
Price 

Freight 
Prepaid 

^10  Years 
Guarantee 


We  Ship 
Quick 
From 
St.  Paul 
Buffalo 
Kansas 
City 

or  Racine 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


1ST 


PAINT 

SAMPLES 


FREE 


ITNITO  Paint  will  increase  the  value  of  your 
nronerty.  Let  us  tell  you  what  Bank  Officials  say. 

1  Try  Unito  Paint  Free 

When  you  buy  UNITO  Paint  it  must  spread 
letter  eo  further,  and  look  brighter  than  other 
mint  Then  Yob  Pay— Not  Before.  UNITO 
Paint  is  low  in  price  because  you  save  all  dealers' 
and  middlemen's  profits.  In  the  making  of 
UNITO  Paint,  neither  convict  nor  child  labor 
Is  employed.  Buy  from  the  United  Factories,  and 
become  a  Profit  Sharer.  Write  today  for  free  book. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  COMPANY 
10  United  Factories  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BANNER  incubators 


rAnrfisent  in  construction  and  improved  features 
y  twenty-five  years’  study  and 

work.  Better  or  more  natural 
artificial  incubation.  A  more 
durable  and  practical  machine. 
Approved,  also  recommended 
by  the  most  reliable  authorities. 
Sold  on  five  years’  guarantee. 

TALK  WITH  YOUR  DEALER  ABOUT 
THE  BANNER 

Hatches  Nature's  way — every 
hatchable  egg.  The  chicks  are 
healthy  hatched.  They  live  and 
grow. 

Catalog  and  history  of  Facts  free. 
It  will  pay  you  to  write. 

BANNER  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
222  Blake  St..  Baraboo,  Wis. 


C;|VAI.  f  amninp«—tl’e  c,,minS  °2sr  machine  for 
Oliver  campmes  America  Wo  have  birds  im¬ 


ported  from  Rev.  Jones,  and  oar  own  raising.  Order 
eggs  early.  Last  season  we  were  sold  out  in  March. 

Our  S-  0.  W.  Leghorn  yards  contain  first  prize 
hen,  second  pen  Madison  Square  Garden.  None 
bettor.  Prices  right. 

RIDGE  EGG  FARM  -  •  WEST  NYACK,  N.  Y. 


White  Emden  Geese  and  Ganders 


extra  fine  at  a  bargain  through  December. 
MAPLE  COVE  FARM,  R.  D.  24,  ATHENS.  PA. 


Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs  sale 

25c  each.  Am  hooking  orders  now.  Get  .vonrs  in 
early.  Beautiful  stock.  ROY  CRANDALL,  Albion,  N  Y. 


QRONZE  TURKEYS  from  Prize  Winners.  Eggs  in  sea¬ 


son.  Stamp.  MRS. H.CHU.MBLEY, Draper, Va, 


Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  l-uy  your 


now.  Cockerels,  pullets,  hens. 


breeders 

Four  Acres,  Nutley,  N.  J‘ 


Buff  white  leghorns,  s.  c.  r.  i.  reds— ksks,  90c.  pens 

$1.50  per  30.  Mottled  Ancona*,  BL  Minorcas,  eggs,  $1.00  per 
15;  $1.75  per  30.  Catalogue  free.  John  A.  Both,  Qunkertown,  Fa 


White  Holland  Turkeys  ™ss*«  Pliz9  win‘ 


excellent  mothers.  Mrs.  ROBT.  T. 


ood  layers  and 

DAVIS,  Cumberland,  Va. 


Thoroughbred  M.  B.  TURKEYS 

Heavy  weight.  MRS.  FLOYD  KIRBY.  Draper,  Va. 


Mammoth  White  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 


purebred,  large,  vigorous  White  Wyandotte  win¬ 
ners.  H.  W .  ANJDEKSON,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— White  Orpingtons. 

White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas,  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Price  list  mailed. 

TAFT  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  237,  Holland  Patent,  New  York 


“Vitality”  Baby  Chicks  of  Quality 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  RHODE  IS¬ 
LAND  REDS— Also  eggs  for  hatching.  I  can  please 
you  as  1  have  hundreds  of  others  Write  for  booklet. 

0.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  No.  115,  Neshanic  Station,  N.  J. 


S.  C,  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  10c  each 


Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  No  order  too  large  or  too 
small.  Hatching  eggs  by  the  setting  or  thousand; 
fertility  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue. 
RICHLAND  FARMS  -  -  Frederick,  Md 


Keep  a  Few  Hens 


R.  C.  Black  Minorca  Pullets,  the  kind  that  lay  those 
largtf.  chalk-white  eggs,  and  lots  of  them,  they  are 
regular  egg  machines  and  sure  winners. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS  R.  0.  24  ATHENS,  PA. 


SPLENDID  S.C. WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  fromthehomo 
of  “Queen  Lil.”  Record  234  eggs  in  10  months 
and  13  days,  $2.50  each.  Shipped  on  approval. 
JAMES  E.  WALTER,  Jr.,  Falls  Church  Va. 


Varieties,  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese, 
O.  I.  C.  Hogs.  Fine  stock  and  eggs 
reasonable.  Big  illustrated  circular  Free. 

JOHN  E.  HEATW0LE,  Box  22,  •  •  HARRISONBURG,  VA. 


KIRKUP’S  STRAIN  S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


bred  for  size,  vigor  and  large,  white,  market  eggs. 
Safe  delivery  of  chix  guaranteed.  Send  for  our 

circular.  CHESTNUT  POULTRY  FARM 
Kirkup  Bros.,  Props.,  Mattituck,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


BARRED  ROCKSandS.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


FOR  SALE — from  stock  which  have  won  prizes  at 
Madison  Square  and  Buffalo  Shows.  Write  for 
prices.  Terms,  cash,  to  accompany  order.  Birds 
shipped  on  approval  may  be  returned  and  money  re¬ 
funded,  less  express  charges,  if  not  satisfactory. 
H.  C.  SHEARS.  Supt.,  -  Hyde  Park-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


won  National  Egg  Laying  Contest  for  best-laying 
breed.  I  have  hatching  eggs  from  best  Winter  lay¬ 
ers  In  America.  Perfect  color.  Fertility  guaranteed. 
Splendid,  strong,  hardy  oockerels.  Early  hardy  pul¬ 
lets  uow  laying  heavily,  and  magnificent  breeding 
stock  for  sale.  V1BERT  RED  FARM,  Box  1,  Weston,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns --Hatching  «s*?*per 


1  100  ;  $45  per  1,000.  Day- 
old  Chicks,  April  1  to  15,  $15  period:  after  April  lf>th, 
$12  per  UK).  Healthy,  vigorous  stock.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  PINEHURST  POULTRY  FARM, 
(GEO.  FROST,  Proprietor),  Levanna,  Cayuga  County,  N.  V. 


PURE  BRED  S.  C.W,  LEGHORN  PULLETS 
CHOICE  APRIL  HATCHED  COCKER- 
ELS.  ORDERS  TAKEN  FOR  APRIL  DAY- 
OLD  CHIX.  JOHN  LORTON  LEE,  Carmel,  New  York 


400  LEGHORN  ROOSTERS 


Blatchard  Stock.  Nono  Bettor.  75 cents.  $1  00  each. 
G.  ROUTZAHN  BIGLERVILLE,  FLA. 


BLUE  RIBBON  AND  SILVER  CUP  WINNEBS 


LAKE  HILL  FARM,  Pleasantville,  New  York— S. 
C.  White  Leghorns  &  Pekin  Ducks.  Strong,  healthy, 
vigorous  kind  ;  open,  high  range.  Send  Postal  for 
circular  and  special  prices.  Eggs  ;  Day-old  Chicks 
and  Ducks.  -  THOMAS  W.  NORRIS,  Mgr. 


SALE-Silver  Campine  Cockerels  KeC.?  nUeSd°| 

strain.  $5  each.  MOHAWK  LODGE  FARM. 
J.  L.  MINER,  Prop.  -  Cornwall,  Conn. 


The  Henyard. 


I  noticed  in  a  recent  publication  the 
question  as  to  the  profit  in  October  egg's. 
There  surely  is  not.  We  gathered  49  eggs 
last  October  and  we  paid  $7.50  for  feed, 
to  say  nothing  of  table  scraps.  Not  much 
profit  in  that.  GEO.  W.  L. 

Rutherford,  N.  J. 

I  give  you  some  figures  of  what  I  did  in 
1912  with  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  On  January  1,  1912,  I 
had  76  Barred  Rocks  and  44  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  which  laid  up  to  October  15,  1912. 
1152  dozen  eggs.  We  sold  them  retail  in 
Erie  market  at  an  average  of  32  and  a 
fraction  cents,  giving  total  receipts  of 
$369.83,  and  a  gross  receipt  from  each  hen 
of  $3.08.  Our  cost  of  feeding  was  69  cents 
and  a  net  profit  per  hen  of  $2.39,  each  hen 
laying  a  fraction  over  115  eggs.  The  cost 
of  feeding  was  reduced  by  having  a  lot  of 
milk  and  my  total  meat  scrap  bill  was  omy 
$5  for  the  9%  months.  D.  L. 

North  East,  Pa. 


Treatise  on  Poultry. 

I  have  purchased  the  book  “Poultry 
Architecture,”  but  do  not  find  it  of  any 
value  to  me.  Cau  you  recommend  a 
thorough  treatise  on  the  construction  of 
largo  poultry  plants  based  upon  the  latest 
scientific  achievements  in  regards  to  poul¬ 
try  housing,  brooding  and  raising? 

M.  B.  G. 

I  doubt  your  finding  an  authoritative 
work  on  poultry  culture  giving  all  the 
latest  scientific  developments  in  that  line. 
The  woods  are  full  of  books  on  poultry 
culture,  most  of  them  being  written  to 
advertise  some  man’s  stock  or  methods, 
or  as  pot-boilers  for  the  publishers.  The 
“science”  of  poultry  culture  is  not  yet  a 
fixed  one,  and  new  ideas  are  constantly  re¬ 
placing  old  ones ;  the  best  method  of  get¬ 
ting  the  latest  ideas  upon  this  subject  is 
to  read  the  literature  devoted  to  it,  and 
take  advantage  of  the  numerous  experi¬ 
ment  station  bulletins  issued  by  many 
States.  A  little  practical  experience  will 
soon  enable  one  to  sift  the  wheat  from  the 
mass  of  chaff  published  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject.  As  a  simple  guide  for  beginners,  the 
writer  knows  nothing  better  than  “The 
Business  Hen”  published  by  the  Rural 
Publishing  Co.  This  does  not  profess  to 
give  all  the  latest  developments  in  poultry 
culture,  but  it  does  give  the  essentials, 
and,  being  free  from  the  desire  to  adver¬ 
tise  any  “system,”  it  may  be  relied  upon 
not  to  mislead  readers  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  something.  m.  b.  d. 


The  Buffalo  Poultry  Show. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  towards  solid,  money-making  fowls 
that  appeared  very  plain  to  me  from  look¬ 
ing  over  the  Buffalo  show,  which  took  place 
during  the  week  of  January  13.  I  wonder 
if^  the  people  most  interested  are  also  aware 
of  it.  Buffalo  is  a  great  center  for  pigeon 
fanciers,  but  the  1,200  entries  in  that 
specialty  attracted  much  less  attention  than 
did  the  half  dozen  sorts  of  laying  fowls, 
which  appeared  in  about  this  order:  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Orpingtons,  Rhode 
Isiaud  Reds.  Anconas  and  Wyandottes,  I 
am  not  undertaking  to  make  any  sort  of 
“report”  of  the  show,  but  rather  to  call 
attention  to  the  demand  for  the  business 
fowl.  Of  the  nearly  1,600  entries  of  this 
department  of  poultry  there  must  have 
been  1,200  fowls  shown  in  these  six  sorts 
aloue,  counting  those  in  pens  individually. 
There  is  always  some  sort  making  a  spe¬ 
cial  spurt  in  the  shows,  and  this  season 
it  is  said  to  be  the  Anconas.  which  num¬ 
bered  considerably  more  than  a  hundred 
at  Buffalo.  The  old  leaders,  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Leghorns,  were  again  about 
equal  in  number,  but  it  is  thought  by 
some  that  the  Rhode  Island  Reds  have 
reached  their  limit.  They  were,  however, 
able  to  take  a  good  third  place  as  to 
numbers. 

Again  I  am  informed  that  attendance 
has  been  very  poor  at  most  of  this  Win 
ter's  shows.  It  looks  as  if  the  old  “ex¬ 
position”  experience  was  about  to  be  re¬ 
peated.  We  held  expositions  till  they  be¬ 
came  commonplace.  The  attendance  fell  off 
and  they  had  to  be  laid  aside.  Buffalo 
did  a  trifle  better  than  the  average  poul¬ 
try  shows  and  is  satisfied,  but  it  appears 
that  the  night  crowds  had  to  be  stimu¬ 
lated  somewhat  by  a  central  spectacular 
attraction  that  might  easily  degenerate  into 
something  like  a  vaudeville  show,  with 
poultry  forgotten.  This  sort  of  thing 
will  of  course  answer  only  a  short  time, 
then  something  else  or  money  lost.  With 
every  town  of  much  size  about  us  holding 
Winter  poultry  shows  it  will  soon  be  a 
repetition  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  so 
far  as  the  shows  go,  though  there  is  now 
a  pretty  solid  interest  awakened  in  poul¬ 
try  that  is  going  to  last,  thougli  it  is  the 
intelligent,  careful  breeder  of  laying  fowls, 
who .  gets  a  profit  as  well  as  a  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  liis  fancier  instincts,  who  is  most 
likely  to  survive.  There  is  a  movement  in 
Buffalo  to  establish  in  the  principal  park 
as  a  sort  of  annex  to  the  “zoo”  so  far  as 
the  mere  sightseer  is  concerned,  a  represen¬ 
tative  poultry  exhibition  that  shall  be 
permanent,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  local  fanciers  will  provide  the 
fowls  l’or  the  most  part.  A  model  was  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  show. 

The  five  White  Wyandottes  of  Dr.  C.  A. 
Landel  of  Buffalo  won  the  egg-laying  con¬ 
test,  all  of  them  actually  laying  the  first 
day  and  all  hut  one  the  next  day,  turning 
out  19  eggs  in  the  five  days.  The  Wyan¬ 
dotte, is  a  quiet  fowl,  not  easily  disturbed 
and  these  laid  right  along,  while  the  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  and  Anconas,  which  were 
tied  at  17,  are  more  easily  frightened. 

JOHN  W.  CHAMBKULIN. 


Concrete  Floor  in  Henhouse. — I  won¬ 
der  why  FI.  B.  of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  objects 
to  a  concrete  floor  in  his  henhouse?  In 
our  climate  and  soil  when  covered  with  a 
few  inches  of  litter,  or  earth  if  preferred, 
it  is  the  ideal  floor,  rat-proof  and  easily 
cleaned.  I  had  been  greatly  troubled  by 
rats  digging  under  the  wall's  of  my  barn 
basement  poultry  house.  I  dug  out  two 
inches  of  the  gravelly  soil,  leveled  it  and 
spread  on  two  inches  of  3%x1  inch  sharp 
sand  and  cement  mixtures.  No  more  rats, 
or  loss  of  feed  and  chickens.  w.  g.  u. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 


It’s  Steam  -  Cooked — That’s  Why 


Poultry  raisers  often  wonder  at  the  eager  way  chicks 
take  to  H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed,  and  turn  it 
into  bone,  flesh  and  feathers. 


H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

digests  with  such  remarkable  ease  because  it’s  steam-cooked 
by  a  special  process. 

This  food  is  a  carefully  prepared  mixture  of  Com,  Cut 
Oatmeal,  Cracked  Wheat,  Kaffir  Com,  Peas  and  Millet. 


Try  it  and  you’ll  swear  by  it, 

Sold  only  m  1 0-Ib.,  25-ib.,  50-Ib. 


and  1 00-lb.  bags.  Each  bag  bears  a  tag 
showing  the  guaranteed  analysis. 

If  you  cannot  get  H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed,  Intermediate  Scratch,  Scratch 
Feed,  Poultry  Feed,  Dry  Poultry  Mash 
or  Chick  Feed  from  your  dealer,  write 
for  samples  and  prices. 


JOHN  J.  CAMPBELL 

General  Sales  A  gent 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  H-O  Company  Mills 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  0RPINGI0N  COCKERELS  Kellerstrass  strain, 
TT  April  hutched,  $2  each.  Indian  Runner  Ducks, 
white  egg  strain.  $5  trio.  Geo.  Bowdisli,  Esperance,  N.  Y 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Egg3 

Carefully  Selected  from  Pure  Strain  Stock 
Our  eprgs  guaranteed  80*&  fertile  ;  our 
chicks  warranted  full  count  and  vigorous. 
Buy  your  spring  stock  from  us — it  pays. 
D  •  Chicks — $150  per  1000;  $17  per 

I  1IC6S  100;  $9  per  50.  Eggs— $60  per 
1000  ;  $7  per  100  :  $-1  per  50  ;  $1.50  per  15. 
Write  Today  for  Descriptive  Folder 
CROSSWICKS  POULTRY  FARM 
Chas.  W.  Brick,  Prop.,  Box  X>,  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 


afoot  Rnnlf  “Profitable  Poultry,’*  12* 
g^LQlCol  DUUit  pages  practical  facts.  180  beauti- 
ful  pictures.  Latest  improved  methods  to  raise 
sjy  poultry.  All  about  world’s  famous  Kunne/  Ducks, 
ft  52  other  varieties  pure- bred  poultry.  This  Book,  low- 
r  est  prices,  fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  etc.,  only  5  cents. 

BERRY'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  47,  Clarinda.Iowa 


GET  YOUR  COCKERELS  NOW 

Barred  and  Bnff  Rook,  R.  &  S.  C. 

Reds,  and  White  Wyandottes. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS  -  R.D.4  -  ATHENS,  PA. 


Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn  Mammoth  Pekin 

ducks.  Eggs  for  hatching.  ANSON  HENRY,  Flanders,  N.  J. 


WHITE  and  BARRED  ROCKS 

New  York  winners.  My  strain  has  won  at  New 
York,  Boston  and  many  other  leading  shows 
throughout  the  country.  I  have  some  grand  pens 
mated,  birds  of  exceptional  quality  and  with  right 
and  proper  breeding  back  of  them,  from  the  best 
blood  lines  in  the  country.  I  offer  eggs  from  my  best 
pens  at  $3  for  15  or  $5  for  30.  Fertility  guaranteed. 
Write  me  your  wants.  W.  H.  MOORE,  R.  2,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

Our  strains  have  always  been  known  as  heavy 
layers  and  choice  market  producers,  Our  receut 
winnings  at  the  great  shows  demonstrate  our  exhi¬ 
bition  quality.  Get  in  on  the  ground  floor  with  this 
combination.  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  P.  Rocks,  W. 
Wyandottes  and  Salmon  Faverolles,  Leghorn 
Cockerels  for  sale. 

KVEBGKEEN  POULTRY  FARM 
Tel.  connection.  Chappaqtia,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EVERY  LOUSY  HEN 

is  losing  real  money  for  you.  Every  egg  you  don’t 
get  is  so  much  money  lost.  Stop  that  leak  !  Hens 
tormented  with  lice  can’t  be  expected  to  lay  eggs. 
You  can  keep  them  free  of  lice  with  one  application 
a  year,  amt  Circular  61  tells  you  how.  Sent  Free. 
Write  us  today. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

181  Franklin  Street  New  York 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Healthy,  vigorous,  from  heavy  laying  stock. 

Guaranteed  full  count  and  satisfactory. 

Plat*  your  order  NOW — aud  avoid  the  rush. 

Hatching  Eggs  Breeding  Stock 
S.  C.W.  Leghorns.  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 

All  eggs  and  stock  guaranteed. 

Write  for  big  new  catalog  :  “Tywacana. 

Quality.”  Gives  full  description  and  prices. 

TYWACANA  FARMS  POULTRY  00.  ^OtJLTRY. CO. 
A.  E.  Wright,  Supt.  jJ* 

Box  6S,  Farmiugdalo.  Long  Island,  !f.  Y  L  — J 


BabyChicksl2cEach 

from  free  range  selected  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Prompt  delivery.  A  hatch  every  week.  Safe  ar- 
riyal  guaranteed.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $6.00  per  100. 
Reductions  on  orders  over  100,  Circular  free. 

CHAS.  R.  STONE, 

Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Prize-Winning  Poultry 

Our  Pittsfield  Maine-bred  birds  won  more  prizes  at  the 
Boston  Show  than  any  other  Barred  Hocks — 6  regular 
and  11  specials,  including  best  color  male. 

Day-Old  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

from  Pittsfield  stock  cost  but  little.  We  guarantee  safe 
delivery.  Book  orders  now  free.  Send  no  money  until 
just  before  shipment  is  wanted.  Get  our  great  book, 
*•  Money-Making  Poultry.”  Just  the  help  you  need  to 
make  your  poultry  pay  better.  Write  for  it  today. 
PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM  COMPANY 
416  Main  Street,  Pittsfield,  Maine 


For  Qolp-50  BARRED  P.  ROCK  AND  W.  WYANDOTTE 
TUI  *J<aIC  COCKERELS.  Strong,  vigorous  breeders 
of  flue  quality  at  $2.50.  Dr.  S.  C.  MOYER.  Lansdale,  Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY-Best  20  varieties.  Vigor 
ous,  healthy  stock.  Good  layers.  Eggs,  15 — $1:  40 
— $2.  Catalogue.  H.  K.  MOHR,  R.  No.  3.  Qeakertown.  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOnES^F-Sn«^es 

Great  laying  strain.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  CLARENCE  H.  FOGG,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


SUPERIOR  BABY  CHIX^S^;^! 

26-page  booklet  free.  100,000  chick  capacity.  Order 
early  to  assure  prompt  delivery.  TAYLOR’S 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Box  R,  Lyons.  New  York. 


R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH.  602  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


sIlI-250  Rose  and  Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds 

Yearling  Cocks  and  Hens,  Cockerels  and  Pullets, 
farm  raised;  males,  $2.50  to  $5.00  each:  females. 
$1.50  to  $3.00  each.  Can  be  returned  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  ROANOKE  POULTRY  FARM,  Sewell,  New  Jersey 


0  fill  I  TRYMFN- Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
ruuunimtn  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA. 


BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

Breeders  and  shippers  for  20  years  of  high-class  S.  C.  W. 

I  Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Baby  chicks  and 
!  hatching  eggs  our  specialty.  Correspondence  invited. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

OF  UNUSUAL  QUALITY  AND  VIGOR 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP— Desirous  of  quitting 
the  Poultry  Business. 

MT.  PLEASANT  POULTRY  FARM.  Havre  de  Grace,  Md 


Prize  Winning  Strains  i^k and’ ye“k 

lings,  $1.25  and  upwards.  White  Leghorns,  Brown 
Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred  Rocks  .White 
Wyandottes,  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas-  Catalog 

gratis.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Kiverdale,  N.  J . 


|7  C  _  1  _ — Golden  Barred  and  Partridge  Rocks, 
U Gale  Emden  Geese,  Crested  White  Bull 
Orpington  and  Pure  White  Runner  Ducks. 

J.  H.  LEWIS,  R.  F.  1>.  3,  CADIZ.  OHIO 


Austin’s' 200  STRAIN  S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Standard  bred,  red  to  the  skin.  Eggs  for  hatching 
$3.00,  $5.00  and  $10.00  per  set  (15).  Utility  $6.00  per 
100.  00j(  fertility  guaranteed  Cockerels,  yearlings, 
pullets,  babv  chicks. 

AUSTIN'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor.  N.  H. 


Pullets  and  Yearlings  For  Sale 

500  April  and  May  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pul 
lets.  700  selected  yearlings.  Every  bird  guaranteed 
purebred,  healthy  and  vigorous 

SUNNY  HILL  FARM  Flemington,  N.  J. 


Tatii  Rjiri’nn’li  Sfrjiin  World’s  Greatest  Layers  J 

iuin  Ddrron  &  Midiii  s.  c.  white  leghorns  j 

Winner  of  North  American  Egg  Laying'  Contest  for  Six  Winter  Months 
FREE  CATALOGUE  Over  200  trap  nests  used  on  our  farm.  Individual  jj 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  records  run  as  high  as  142  eggs  in  6  winter  months.  jj 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  THE  PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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THE  SUCKER  LIST. 

If  you  get  booklets  by  the  bale 
And  endless  offers  in  the  mail, 

With  schemes  that  have  a  funny  twist, 
Your  name  is  on  the  sucker  list. 

If  you  get  word  about  queer  bonds 
In  asphalt  wells  or  naphtha  ponds, 

You're  due  to  grind  some  fellow’s  grist 
Who  has  you  on  the  sucker  list. 

If  strange  stocks  daily  come  your  way 
Along  with  promises  to  pay, 

That  soon  dissolve  in  merest  mist, 
Your  name  is  on  the  sucker  list. 

— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Recently  a  subscriber  took  objection 
to  our  reference  to  a  sucker  list  of  a 
notorious  promoter  on  tbe  ground  that 
he  was  on  the  list,  and  protested  against 
the  suggestion  that  he  assumed  as  per¬ 
sonal.  The  time  was  when  it  might  be 
considered  a  reproach  to  be  on  a 
“sucker  list”  because  the  lists  were 
made  up  exclusively  of  people  who  had 
become  a  dupe  through  get-rich-quick 
advertising;  but  of  late  years  men  make 
a  business,  and,  it  is  said,  a  profitable 
business,  of  making  up  lists  and  selling 
them  to  concerns  who  make  a  specialty 
of  gold-brick  promotions.  No  one  is 
exempt  from  such  a  list.  You  may  be 
on  it  without  your  consent,  and  even 
against  your  protest.  The  rhymer  above 
reveals  some  knowledge  of  the  “sucker 
list,”  and  evidently  understands  how  it 
is  made  up. 

I  wish  to  inform  you  that  January  15 
I  received  my  pay  from  the  Crayl  Ex¬ 
change.  I  think  they  must  have  seen  last 
week's  It.  N.-Y.  and  thought  it  best  to  set¬ 
tle.  They  inform  me  they  are  going  to 
move  to  larger  headquarters,  and  would 
I  like  to  make  something  specially  pretty 
to  exhibit  for  sale  at  that  opening.  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  I  will  keep  out  of 
it  and  advise  others  to  do  the  same.  I 
thank  you  again  for  the  work  you  put  into 
the  matter  for  me.  I  feel  sure  it  was 
through  you  that  I  got  my  pay.  J.  g. 
Massachusetts. 

Sometimes  .our  friends  give  us  more 
credit  than  we  deserve,  but  whether 
the  influence  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  settlement  or  not,  we 
want  to  give  the  Crayl  Exchange  credit 
for  making  the  adjustment  even  at  this 
late  date. 

One  year  ago  last  October  my  sister 
sent  $1  to  the  Woman’s  Exchange,  380 
Main  Street,  Springfield,  Mass.  She  was 
to  make  fancy  work  for  them  to  sell,  for 
which  they  charged  a  fee  of  15  cents  on 
the  dollar  for  making  the  sale.  They  pro¬ 
fess  to  want  work  only  from  needy  per¬ 
sons,  and  as  she  needed  a  little  extra  sent 
them  articles  valued  at  $18.75.  They  re¬ 
ceived  tbe  sample  and  also  the  goods.  She 
could  get  no  reply  from  them,  but  finally 
they  asked  for  a  list  of  the  goods,  which 
she  sent,  but  has  heard  nothing  further. 
Through  a  friend  she  learned  some  of  her 
goods  had  been  sold,  so  she  asked  the 
Exchange  to  send  her  the  amount  due  and 
return  the  balance  of  the  articles.  They 
have  not  complied.  e.  w.  b. 

New  York. 

This  letter  speaks  for  itself — we  have 
written  tbe  so-called  Woman’s  Ex¬ 
change  twice,  but  received  no  response. 
The  experience  of  this  lady  should 
serve  as  a  guidepost  to  others  who  may 
be  tempted  to  patronize  these  schemes. 

I  bought  two  cars  of  grapes  for  Samuel 
Brooks,  commission  merchant,  Newark,  N. 
J.  during  Fall  of  1911  and  had  them 
weighed  on  our  public  scales.  When  he 
received  them  he  claimed  they  were  short 
the  weights  I  sent  him,  and  he  cut  me 
short  $5G.1G ;  $45.16  of  the  amount  is  due 
tbe  men  I  bought  tbe  grapes  from  and  the 
balance  is  due  me  for  service  rendered. 
The  last  letter  I  received  from  him  con¬ 
tained  a  check  for  $7.70  and  he  writes  on 
it  ‘‘In  full  settlement.”  I  have  not  cashed 
it,  as  I  did  not  like  that  kind  of  a  settle¬ 
ment.  I  have  all  the  weights  and  corre¬ 
spondence.  J.  D.  K. 

New  York. 

The  subscriber  acted  as  Mr.  Brooks' 
agent  and  bought  the  grapes  at  $30  per 
ton  including  the  trays.  Shrinkage  is 
estimated  at  about  400  pounds  to  the 
car.  Part  of  the  grapes  were  weighed 
on  city  scales  and  part  on  Mr.  Brooks’ 
scales.  The  grapes  weighed  on  the  city 
scales  show  an  average  higher  weight 
than  those  weighed  on  Mr.  Brooks’ 
scales,  and  the  city  scales  practically 
agree  with  the  subscriber’s  weight  at 
the  farm.  However,  we  were  unable  to 
get  any  satisfaction  or  adjustment  on 
the  deal.  The  experience  emphasizes 
the  necessity  of  caution  as  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  commission  houses  with 
which  they  deal. 

E.  G.  Lewis  is  reported  to  have  a  new 
scheme.  Having  dropped  $10,000,000 
more  or  less  of  other  people’s  money 
in  his  75  or  80  St.  Louis  schemes,  large 
and  small,  he.  is  now  going  to  Califor¬ 
nia,  it  is  said,  to  get  possession  of 
23,000  acres  of  land  on  which  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  establish  an  “ideal  colony,”  at 
an  expense  of  $10,000,000  more.  It  is 


given  out  as  new,  but  is,  of  course,  the 
old  Lewfe  scheme  of  giving  big  future 
promises  in  exchange  for  present  cash. 
There  may  be  a  few  people  foolish 
enough  still  to  continue  to  send  money 
to  Lewis,  but  after  the  showing  up  of 
his  schemes  in  the  press,  in  the  courts 
and  before  the  Congressional  committee 
which  investigated  his  complaints  against 
the  Post  Office  Department,  we  do  not 
believe  that  sensible  people  will  again 
bite  on  his  tempting  bait.  His  St.  Louis 
operations  were  a  scandal  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  while  he  escaped  punishment 
for  the  losses  he  caused  the  people  who 
trusted  him,  it  is  a  matter  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  his  victims,  as  well  as  to  the 
country  at  large,  that  the  nature  of  his 
operations  then  was  revealed,  and  that 
he  is  no  longer  a  danger  to  widows, 
children  or  other  inexperienced  investors. 

Men  saying  they  represented  a  bath 
tu)»  and  heater  company  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  operating  in  Marshall  County,  are 
being  sought  by  the  authorities  on  charges 
of  swindling.  William  Shafer,  a  farmer, 
was  fleeced  out  of  $4,000,  mortgaging  his 
home  to  obtain  money  to  buy  bath  tubs  at 
a  ridiculously  low  figure  and  on  which 
he  expected  to  make  $10,000.  The  swind¬ 
lers  took  the  money,  but  no  tubs  were  de¬ 
livered  and  the  existence  of  the  firm  can¬ 
not  he  determined.  The  Indiana  authorities 
say  that  the  men  who  operated  in  Mar¬ 
shall  County  under  the  name  of  Dewey 
Bros.,  cleaned  up  $200,000  in  operations 
in  Iowa.  Marshall  County  farmers  will 
lose  $10,000. — Exchange. 

Tbe  above  from  Indiana  carries  its 
own  suggestion.  Look  out  for  the  pro¬ 
moter  who  wants  to  make  you  rich  so 
fast. 

Readers  will  recall  that  \V.  II.  Harri¬ 
son,  of  the  World  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati,  O.,  was  convicted  some 
time  back  on  the  charge  of  fraudulent  use 
of  the  mails  through  the  operation  of 
the  World  Manufacturing  Company  in 
the  sale  of  the  Easy  washer  and  the  New 
Home  vacuum  cleaner.  He  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  three  years  in  Federal  prison, 
but  appealed  the  case  through  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
where  the  judgment  has  just  been  re¬ 
versed.  The  court  admitted  the  charge 
that  the  language  of  the  advertisements 
and  the  circulars  was  extravagant,  and 
that  the  evidence  showed  that  the  money 
was  not  returned  promptly  as  promised 
for  washers  and  cleaners  that  were  not 
found  satisfactory;  that  instead  of  re¬ 
turning  the  money  and  accepting  the 
goods  as  promised  an  attempt  was  made 
to  induce  the  holder  to  keep  the  goods, 
to  give  them  further  instructions  as  to 
the  use  of  them,  or  to  replace  them  with 
others  in  an  alleged  tire-out  process ;  but 
the  court  held  that  these  were  not  essen¬ 
tially  criminal  acts  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant,  inasmuch  as  the  records 
showed  that  refunds  had  actually  been 
made  in  many  cases,  and  as  an  alleviat¬ 
ing  circumstance  in  other  cases  the  de¬ 
fendant  had  pleaded  financial  embarrass¬ 
ment  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  obliga¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  case 
will  be  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
or  not;  probably  not.  The  decision 
plainly  puts  a  business  interpretation  of 
such  promises  up  to  the  people  them¬ 
selves.  The  court  allows  considerable 
latitude  to  the  promoter  of  such  sales 
in  the  way  of  exaggeration  in  the  cir¬ 
culars  and  advertising.  It  seems  to  us 
that  it  rather  goes  back  to  the  old  prin¬ 
ciple,  “Let  the  buyer  beware.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  refused  Mr.  Harrison’s 
advertising  years  ago  and  gave  its  rea¬ 
sons  for  doing  so.  These  reasons  were 
not  only  because  he  exaggerated  the 
merits  of  his  goods,  but  also  because  he 
neglected  to  make  the  return  of  the 
money  as  promised,  within  what  we 
considered  a  fair  interpretation  of  the 
agreement.  We  are  in  no  way  criti¬ 
cizing  the  action  of  the  court  in  this 
matter.  We  are  inclined  to  think  from 
reading  the  decision  that  a  prison  sen¬ 
tence  may  well  enough  be  considered 
rather  severe  punishment  for  the  offense 
proven,  yet  when  a  publisher  is  obliged 
to  refuse  the  advertising  of  a  house  be¬ 
cause  of  annoyance  to  his  readers 
through  the  patronizing  of  the  adver¬ 
tising,  there  is  certainly  something  radi¬ 
cally  wrong  with  the  business,  both  in 
its  inception  and  in  its  execution.  It  is 
hard  to  devise  laws  absolutely  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  people  in  such  cases.  The  pro¬ 
moters  are  usually  advised  by  astute 
lawyers.  They  become  skilled  them¬ 
selves  in  avoiding  the  technicalities  of 
the  law.  To  our  mind  there  is  often 
no  doubt  about  the  intent  to  deceive  and 
to  defraud  in  many  cases  where  the 
evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  convict.  A 
judge  may  be  satisfied  in  his  own  mind 
as  to  the  guilt  of  a  defendant,  but  where 
the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  convict 
he  must  give  the  benefit  to  the  accused. 
The  press  and  the  people  themselves 
must  assume  the  burden  of  keeping  pro¬ 
moters  in  check.  j.  j.  d. 


Test  Your  Dairy  Salt 


The  salt  you  use  in  butter-making 
should  not  be  bitter.  Test  it  thus  : 


Make  a  little  salt  brine  from  the 
salt  you  are  using  and  taste  it.  If  it 
leaves  a  bitter  flavor  in  your  mouth, 
change  your  brand. 

Worcester  Salt  leaves  no  bitter  taste. 


That’s  why  it’s  best  for  butter. 


WORCESTER 

SALT 

The  Salt  with  a  Savor 

Worcester  Salt  is  also  best  for  both 
cooking  and  on  the  table.  Its  grain  is 
fine  and  evert. 

For  farm  and  dairy  use,  Worcester  Salt 
is  put  up  in  28  and  56-pound  bags.  The 
bags  are  made  of  the  best 
quality  Irish  linen.  Get  a 
bag  from  your  grocer. 

Send  us  your  dealer’s 
name  and  address  and  we 
will  mail  you  free  of  charge, 
our  booklet  “Butter-mak¬ 
ing  on  the  Farm.”  Con¬ 
tains  many  valuable  hints  for 
dairymen. 


WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY 

Largest  Producers  of  High-Grade 
Salt  in  the  World 
NEW  YORK 


*Hew  e/kMand* 


Stone  Crusher 

Good  roads,  concrete  sidewalks,  stable  floors, 
troughs,  etc.,  will  add  hundreds  of  collars  to  the 
value  of  your  property.  New  Holland  Stone 
Crushers  are  powerful,  rigid,  easy  and  cheap  to 
operate.  Will  pulverize  all  stone  for  your  own 
use— crush  stone  for  your  neighbors  and  town¬ 
ship  and  make  big  money.  whole  Free 
month’s  trial  free.  Write  for  30  days 

catalog  and  low  prices.  ,  /jjSKnU^  trial  | 
NEW  HOLLAND 
MACHINE  CC 
Box  41, New 
Holland, 

Pa. 


Easy  to  start 
Costs  least 
to  operate. 
Most  de- 
p  e  n  d- 
able. 


Farmer's 
Friend 
Gasoline  Engines 

Built  in  three  styles:  port¬ 
able,  semi-portable 
and  stationary. 


l.t-hsOIIX  >Q.  1 


J.  B.  NORTON  CO.,  Inc. 
23  Ellzaboth  Street 


Distributors 
Utica,  N. 


THE  BEST 
FARM  ENGINE 
MONEY  CAN  BUY 


jjjjjSSjT  Simplest,  most  compact,  easiest 
running  farm  engine  ever  designed. 
I'iyr  Light  but  exceptionally  strong.  Few  parts— 
^ nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  All  parts  acces¬ 
sible  and  standardized.  Ask  us  to  show  you  why 


Brownwall  Air-Cooled  Engines 

I  are  the  best  investment  you  can  make.  Uses  less 
I  and  requires  less  attention  than  any  engine  of  its 
J  on  the  market.  Send  today  for  lull 
i  information  and  details  of  our 
l  special  offer  to  you. 
i  Drop  us  a  postal  now. 

The  Brownwall 
„  Engine &Puiley  Co. 

323  Michigan  Avt., 

Lansing,  Michigan 

►  that  Pay.  $637,530  made  by  cli¬ 
ents.  Patent  Book — “What  & 

_ _ _  How  to  Invent — Proof  of  For- 

tunes  in  Patents”  FREE.  112-p.  Guide.  Bend  Sketch  for 
report.  E.  E.  Vrooman,  Pat.  Atty.,  838  F  St.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


PATENTS, 


p«mrhpes 


can  clear  an  acre  or  tnoro 
of  stumps  a  day.  No  stumps 
can  resist  the  Hercules. 
Doubles  land  value— enables 
to  make  $1200.00  on  40 acres 
the  first  year  after  stumps  are 
out — and  $750.00  in  crops 
after.  Get  the 
Why  not 


1 


Write  Us  Now 

Book  tells  all  the 
many 

photos  and  letters 
from  owners — tells  all 
about  the  many  Her- 
features.  We’ll 
also  quote  you  a  special  money-saving  price 
proposition  that  •will  interest  you.  Address 
HERCULES  MFC.  CO,  130 21st  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


SAW  WOOD 


Saw  your  own 
wood  and  save 
time,  coal 
and  money; 
your  neigh¬ 
bors  and 

MAKE 

$5  to  $15  a  DAY 

Hundreds  are  doing  it 


with  an  APPLETON  WOOD  SAW 


We  make  7  6tyles— steel  or  wood  frame 
—stationary  or  mounted  on  truck  with 
gasoline  engine,  making  a 
“Portable  Wood-Satcing  Rig 
Rigid  frame,  lathe-turned  arbor,  running 
in  self  adjusting,  non-heating,  dust-proof 
boxes  makes  our  saw  frames  simple, 
strong,  safe  and  succesful. 

We  also  make  the  famous 
FRICTION-DRIVE  DRAG  SAW 
APPLETON  CIRCULAR  LOG  SAW. 

Ask  for  our  complete  free  catalog. 


APPLETON  MFG.  CO. 

627  Fargo  St„  Batavia,  III. 


FREE 


For  a  limited  time, 
we  will  give  abso¬ 
lutely  free  a  can  of 
Riemer’s  Shoe  Life 
with  every  pair  of 


Riemer’s  Wood  Sole  Shoes  or  Boots 

It’s  a  perfect  dressing  for  Riemer’s  or  any 
other  work  shoes,  boots  or  harness. 

Riemer’s  Wood  Sole  Shoes  should  be  worn 

by  every  fanner.  They  are  light,  durable,  sanitary, 
[water-proof  and  far  superior  to  leather  or  metal  soled 
shoes.  A  trial  will  convince  you.  If  not 
at  dealer’s  send  us  his  name  and  12.50 
for  Shoes  or  $3.75  for  Boots.  We  pay  ex¬ 
press  charges.  Money  back  if  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Illustrated  booklet  free. 

A.  H.  Riemer  Shoe  Co. 
2911  Vliet  S treat 
Milwaukee,  Wia. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettloinoneininute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket,  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc.  t^“Seaa 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J 


D.  R.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia.  111. 


MILK  CAN  COVER  EXPANDER 

MAKES  OLD  COVERS  NEW 

TIGHTENS  LOOSE  RIMS 
AND  STRAIGHTENS 
DENTED  ONES  INSTANTU 
GUARANTEED  TO  PLEA8E 
PRICE,  98.50  EACH  « 
VVISNER  MFG.  CO..  New  York  Citj 

j7  “Everything  For  Dairymen  Alwavi 
In  Stock  ” 


MORE  POTATOES  PER  ACRE 

Think  of  finding  one  to'eleven  #5  bills 
in  the  furrow,  on  every  acre  you  . 
plant.  It’s  been  done  many 
times.  Plant  the  spaces  you 
skip,  sell  the  potatoes, 
and  you’ vc  got  the  mon¬ 


ey.  No  extra  land, 
no  extra  work. 

It  costs  no 
more  to 
prepare 
ground, 
fertilize 
cultivate, 
spray  and 
dig  a  per¬ 
fect 
stand 


This 

'  _  m  a  - 

chine  soon 
pays  for  it- 
selfand  yetputs 
real  money  into 
your  pocket.  Ohe  seed 
piece  in  every  space  and 
oneonly.  Uniform  spacing. 
No  Injury  to  seed.  Ask 
your  dealer  to  show  It 
and  write  us  for  free 
booklet,  “/oo  per  cent 
Potato  Planting. "  we 
make  full  line  Potato 
machines, Garden  tools. 
Sprayers,  etc. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 

Bo*  102(1  Grenloch,  N.  J. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  Jan.  25,  1913. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb. . 

n 

.34 

Good  to  Choice . 

@ 

cower  Grades  . 

(ft 

.29 

Storage . 

@ 

.33 

State  Dairy,  best . 

f( t 

-32 

Common  to  Good . 

@ 

.29 

Factory . 

.  .20 

@ 

.24 

Packing  Stock .  . . 

....  IS 

@ 

.22 

Klgin,  111-,  butter  market  firm  at  33  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  34cents. 


ICGGS 


White, choice  10  fancy . 30  @  .32 

Good  to  prime .  .27  (ft  .20 

Mixed  Colors,  best . 27  (ft  .28 

Common  to  Good .  24  «a  .26 

Western,  best .  28  (ft  .30 

Under  grades . 20  (ft  .25 

Checks  and  dirties . 13  Jd  .18 

Storage . II  @  -20 

DRIED  Fit  HITS 

Apples,  evap., choice,  loll . 07  @  .0714 

Common  to  good . 06  (ft  .06% 

Sun  dried . 03  @  .0314 

Chops,  100  lbs .  I  65  @  1.75 

Itaspberries . 17  (ft  .20 

Cherries . '2  (ft  .13 

Huckleberries .  la  <a  .17 


FRESH  Fit  CITS 


it  AIN 

Wheat,  No.  :.  Northern  Spring . 09  d  ... 

'  No.  2.  I  Cod .  .  1  00  d>  ... 

No.  2  Haul  Winter .  1.01  @  ... 

Corn,  ns  to  quality,  bush . 55  @  .57 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 37  (ft  .41 

Rye . 65  @  .68 

COTTON. 

New  York  Middling  Upland .  12.85 

MiddiingGulf .  13.10 

New  Orleans.  Low  Middling .  11.90 

Good  Middling .  12.75 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Butter,  nearby  creamery . 34  @  .35 

Western  Creamery . 33  (ft  .34 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery . 82  @  .33 

Gathered,  fresh  . 25  @  .29 

Apples,  dessert  varieties,  bbl .  2.50  d>  3.50 

Common  kinds  .  1.50  (ft  2.00 

Cranberries,  bbl .  7.00  @  9.00 

Potatoes.  2  bu.  bag  .  1.60  (ft  1  75 

Dressed  meats— Veal  . II  (ft  .16 

Pork . 09  (ft  .10 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls . 17  fa  .19 

Roasters  . 20  (ft  .22 

Turkeys .  ,22  ©  .25 

Hay— No.  1  . 21.00  @22.00 

No.  2  . 19.00  (ft  19.50 

No.  3 . I5.5U  (ft  16.50 

Straw— Rye . 19.00  @20.00 

Millfeed  -Bran,  ton . 24.00  Cft26  50 

Middlings . 25.00  ©28.00 

Mixed  feed . 24  50  @28.00 

Gluten . 30.00  @31.00 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets. 


Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl .  1.75  @  2.50 

Hubbardston .  1.75  fa  2.00 

Newtown  Pippin .  2.50  @  4.00 

King .  2.00  @  3.25 

Spy  .  2.00  @3.50 

Spitzenburg .  2  60  @  3.50 

Winesap .  2  50  @  4.00 

Belliiower .  I  75  @  2,50 

Greening . 2.00  @  3.00 

Baldwin  .  2  00  @  2.25 

Western,  choioe  varieties,  box...  1.50  @  2.00 

Common  to  good,  box . 75  @1.25 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  6,00  @10.00 

Long  Island,  bbl .  8.00  @  9.60 

Jersey,  bbl  .  7.00  @  9.50 

Strawberries,  Florida,  qt . 20  @  .60 

WOOL 

NewYork Fleeces,  Fine,  unwashed .  22  (ft  .23 

Ohio  half  blood  combing  . 28  @  .29 

Kentucky,  three-eighths  blood . 31  @  .32 

Micnigan.  half  blood .  .27  @  .28 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 17  @>  .18 

Common  to  Good . 14  @  .16 

S kirns .  .04  @  .12 


BEANS 


Marrow . 

@  6.40 

Medium. . . 

©  4.20 

Pea . 

(ft  4,20 

Red  Kidney . 

©  4  50 

White  Kidney  . 

. 

. 5,70 

@  5250 

Yellow  Eye . 

. . . 

.  4.50 

@  4.(H) 

Lima,  California. . . . 

HOPS 

©  6.35 

Prime  to  Choice . 

@  .29 

Common  to  Good.... 

. 21 

@  .25 

Pacific  Coast . 

(ft  .23 

Old  Stock . 

. 08 

@  .12 

German  Crop . 

<&  .49 

VEGETABLES 


Potntocs — Long  Island,  bbl . 

Southern,  i.ew,  bbl . 

State,  180  lbs . 

Maine,  168  lb.  bag . 

Bermuda,  new,  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 

Beets,  new,  bbl . 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 

Carrots,  bbl . . . 

Cauliflowers.  Southern,  crate . 

Celery,  doz.  bunches . 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton . 

Djmestlc  seed  ....  . 

New,  Southern,  bu.  crate  . 

Red,  ton . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Lettuce. hjbbl.  bkt . 

Onions,  State  &  W’n.,  109  lb.  bag.... 

Orange  Co.,  1(H)  lb  bag . 

Conn.,  red  and  yellow.  1001b.  bag 

Conn.  Valley,  white,  bhl . 

Peppers,  Fla.  carrier  . 

Peas.  Southern,  bu . 

String  Beans,  bu . 

Squash,  bbl . 

Kgg  Plants.  Fla.,  box . 

Spinach,  bbl .  . 

Tomatoes — Southern  carrier  . 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 

Rutabaga . 


.  2.40  (ft  2.T5 
.  2,00  @  4.00 
.1.75  @  2.00 
.1.90  @  2.00 
4.00  &  5.50 
.  1.50  @  2.75 
.  2.00  @  3.00 
.  .03  @  0.09 

.  .90  @  1.00 
.1.00  @  2.00 
.  .15  (ft  .40 

.  6.00  @  P.00 
.  3.00  ©  4  00 
.  .90  @  1.00 

.15.00  @17.00 
.  .60  @  .65 
.  1.50  @  2.00 
.  .50  (ft  1.25 
.  .25  (ft  80 

.  .50  @100 

.  3.00  @  5.50 
.  0.75  @  1.25 
.  2.00  &  5.01) 
.  1.00  @  3.25 
.  I  50  @  2.00 
.  1  00  @  2.00 
.  .75  @  1.25 

.  1.50  @  3.50 
.  .75  @  1.00 
.  .75  (ft  1.00 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 


Cucumbers,  No.  1,  doz . 

1.25 

@ 

1.75 

No.  2,  box . 

3.00 

@ 

4.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

.15 

@ 

.30 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

@ 

.30 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 

3.1)0 

fd 

4,U0 

Lettuce,  doz . 

(£ 

.30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 

.13 

@ 

•131* 

Fowls. .  . 

.14 

((» 

.15 

Roosters . 

.10 

@ 

.11 

Ducks . . 

.17 

@ 

.18 

Geeso . 

.14 

@ 

.16 

Turkeys . 

.17 

@ 

.18 

Guineas,  pair . 

.65 

© 

.75 

OR ICSS IC1)  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 

2° 

d 

.23 

Common  to  Good  .  . 

.18 

@ 

.20 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 

.24 

@ 

.26 

Squab,  broilers,  pair . 

.80 

@ 

.90 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 

2u 

@ 

.23 

Roasters  . 

.18 

*) 

.20 

Fowls . 

.14 

@ 

.17 

Capons — fancy . 

@ 

.27 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb  . 

.16 

(d 

.19 

.10 

(ti) 

.17 

Squabs,  doz . 

.50 

@ 

4.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay.  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 19  00  ut  20  00 

^  No.  2 . 17.00  (ft  18  00 

No.  3 . 14.00  @  16.00 

•*  Clover  Mixed . 16.00  @  19  00 

Straw,  llye . 19.50  0  20.00 


MILLFEED. 


Wheat  bran,  ton .  23  00 

Middlings . 24  00 

Red  I  >og . 30  00 

Corn  Meal . 16  00 

Linseed  meal . 32.50 

Hominy  chop . 22.00 


LIVE  STOCK 


Native  Steers,  too  lbs .  6.00 

Bulls . 4.35 

Cows  .  3  00 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs .  9.00 

Culls .  5  00 

8hoep.  100  lbs . 4.00 

Lambs .  7  00 

Hogs . 7  50 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  good  to  prime . 15 

Common . 10 

Pork,  light  weights . II 

Mediums  and  heavy . 09 

Hothouse  lambs,  head . 6.00 


@24.00 

@29.00 

@31.00 

@27.00 

@33.00 

©23.00 


@  8  30 
@  6.30 
@  5.75 
@13.50 
W  7  00 
@  5.50 
@  9.51) 
(ft  8.00 


m  .16Jfj 
@  .13 
(ft  .12 
©  .10 
(ft  8.00 


Range  of  prices  at  public  market  and 
on  street  are  about  as  follows  to  farmers 
and  truck  gardeners :  Potatoes,  65  to  70 
cents,  good  demand:  wheat,  $1.05  for  best; 
corn,  65  ;  oats,  40,  32  pounds  ;  hay,  $15  to 
j  $19  per  ton.  Dressed  pork,  $10.50  to  $11 
per  100  pounds  ;  cabbage,  Danish,  $4  to  $5 
per  ton  ;  celery  40  cents  per  dozen  bunches, 
best,  down  to  25  cents  for  poor.  Poultry, 
chickens,  17  cents  live ;  fowls,  15 ;  eggs, 
fresh  laid,  35 ;  best  storage,  20  cents  up. 
Butter,  creamery,  37  cents  1  lb.  prints, 
best ;  A  1  dairy,  two  to  four  cents  less. 
Milk  to  consumer  in  bottles,  quart,  regular, 
eight  cents ;  certified,  12 ;  cream,  regular, 
32 ;  certified,  60.  c.  i. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

At  South  Boston,  Virginia,  the  store¬ 
keeper  is  paying  the  farmer  25  cents  a 
pound  for  butter,  20  cents  for  eggs ;  apples 
$1  a  bushel ;  Irish  potatoes,  90  cents ; 
sweets,  $1 ;  dressed  hogs,  10  cents  a  pound. 

i.  w.  w. 

Corn,  40;  wheat,  95;  hay,  $12  per  ton; 
potatoes,  75 ;  eggs,  30  ;  oats,  40.  c.  C.  k. 

Austin,  O. 

Hay,  $9  to  $11  per  ton ;  wheat,  $1.05 ; 
corn,  40  cents;  oats,  35;  rye,  80  to  83; 
straw,  $6.50  per  ton ;  potatoes,  60  cents ; 
apples,  50  to  60 ;  onions,  80 ;  turnips,  40 ; 
butter,  28  cents  per  pound ;  eggs,  28  cents 
per  dozen;  chickens,  10;  turkeys,  15;  geeso 
and  ducks,  11  ;  good  draft  horses,  $200  to 
$250  per  head  ;  road  horses,  $100  to  $150  ; 
good  cows,  $50  to  $75  per  head;  beef  cat¬ 
tle,  six  to  seven  cents  per  pounds ;  bogs, 
seven  cents;  sheep,  four  to  4%  cents; 
lambs,  six  cents  per  pound.  o.  f. 

Thomville,  O. 

Potatoes,  50  cents ;  cabbag'e,  $4  or  $5  per 
ton ;  apples,  40  to  50  cents  for  common 
storage ;  butter,  25 ;  eggs,  33  to  35 ;  bogs, 
live,  6%  to  seven;  dressed,  nine;  cattle, 
live,  6%  to  eight ;  dressed.  10  to  11  per 
side;  calves,  10,  alive,  12%;  dressed  poul¬ 
try,  11,  live,  13%  dressed  chickens;  tur¬ 
keys,  17 ;  geese.  14 ;  ducks  14,  alive.  As 
to  our  own  apple  crop,  we  store  our  apples 
in  cold  storage  in  Cleveland  and  Indianap¬ 
olis.  We  do  not  expect  to  make  any  money 
on  apples  this  year.  We  are  feeding  some 
cattle  on  contract,  delivered  May  1-15,  for 
eight  cents.  J.  A.  s. 

Fremont,  O. 

Wheat,  $1.04;  oats,  80;  corn,  57  cents 
hundred.  Corn  is  all  bought  and  sold  by 
the  100  pounds  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Itye,  50  cents  per  bushel ;  potatoes.  45  to 
60  cents  from  store.  Hay  dear,  Timothy, 
$15  per  ton;  clover,  $12;  oat  straw,  $4.50 
to  $5,  baled ;  wheat  straw,  $4  to  $4.50 
per  ton.  Butter,  25  ;  eggs,  24  ;  butter  fat, 

I  32.  Apples,  $1  to  $1.50  per  bushel ;  cab- 
1  bage,  per  head,  five  cents,  per  barrel,  90. 

I  There  is  no  sale  of  any  account  for  pars- 
1  nips,  onions,  turnips,  etc.  Hogs,  seveu 
i  cents  on  foot,  nine  cents  dressed.  Cattle, 
fat  steers,  5%  to  seven  for  choice;  com¬ 
mon,  four  to  five ;  fat  calves,  seven  to  nine ; 
common  to  choice  chickens,  10;  ducks,  10; 
geese,  nine;  turkeys,  16;  horses,  good  heavy 
drafters,  $225  to  $275,  common  and  light, 
from  $90  to  $150.  There  are  not  many 
mules  ;  they  arc  about  the  same  as  horses 
in  price.  Corn  is  about  all  out,  a  good 
crop ;  wheat  not  looking  very  good ;  clover 
a  splendid  stand  and  a  large  acreage.  Not 
much  Fall  plowing  done ;  no  snow  or  rain 
to  speak  of.  A  splendid  Fall  and  Winter 
so  far.  J.  H.  K. 

|  Cecil,  O. 

Wanted-Farm  Manager 

for  2.000  acres  located  In  different  parts  of  North 
Dakota.  Land  mostly  steam-plowable  and  of  excel- 
-  lent  quality,  but  at  present  can  be  most  protltably 
used  in  the  production  of  Alfalfa,  cattle,  sheep  and 
boss.  In  addition  to  a  fair  salary  and  perquisites, 
a  certain  liberal  proportion  of  tho  net  earnings 
will  bo  paid  the  right  man.  who  should  earn,  salary 
ami  earnings  together,  $2,400  a  year.  Address, 

ADAM  HANNAH.  200  4th  St.  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 


|A/  A  N  T  F  O— Second-Handed  Cement  Block  Ma- 
s  chine,  8x8x16,  face  down. 

W.  B.  WALTERS,  58  Concord  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


W  All  SHOULD  HAVE  OUR  CIRCULAR  SENT  EACH  MONTH. 

Y  UW  Onr  White  Turkeys,  first  at  Madison 
•  Square;  Grand  Palace.  Schenectady :  and  other 
last  month's  shows.  Burnett's  Black  Beauty  Ml- 
norcas  achieve  success.  They  stand  without  a 
rival  as  the  leading  first  at  shows,  and  demonstrate 
to  the  world  leadership  for  eggs. 

Coldenliain  Poultry  Yards,  Booklet,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  RIVER  FARM 

175  acres;  100  rich  bottom;  6-room  house,  good  barn; 
1  mile  of  electric  line,  5  miles  of  Richmond.  Only 
$7,5110;  terms.  Send  for  free  list— 700  farm  bargains. 

CASSELMAN  &  COMPANY,  Richmond,  Va. 


WANTKD — A  WORKING  FARMER  on  *  mil  all  gensral  farm 
In  Connecticut.  Must  ho  married  and  wife  ablo  to  board  man. 
flood  opportunity  for  a  reliable  man.  Address.  ■.,  care  K.  .V  - Y . 


NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS.  b tffS 

lug  In  farms  throughout  New  YorkState.  Refervncu 
on  request,  fatal,. <  sent  to  prospociivo  pui-chasers. 

C.  L.  YAtiElt  St  CO.,  I3S  l'rass  Bldg.,  iUufhunitou,  N.  Y 


—5173  IN  TWO  WEEKS,  MADE  BY 
MR.  WILLIAMS,  Illinois,  selling 
tlie  Automatic  Jack,  Combination  12  tools  in  one. 
Used  by  auto  owners,  teamsters,  liveries,  factories, 
mills,  miners,  farmers,  otc.  Easy  sales,  big  profit. 
Exclusive  county  rights  if  you  write  QUICK. 
AUTOMATIC  JACK  COMPANY,  Box  0.  BLOOMFIELD,  INDIANA 


WILD  LANDS  FOR  SALE^SSSTMK 

gan  lake.  Wonderful  apple  country.  Address 

LOCK  BOX  843,  -  -  BAY  CITY  MICH. 


WANTED-A  POSITION  AS  MANAGER  on  a  gentleman’s 
farm.  Thoroughly  understands  all  kinds  of  farm¬ 
ing.  road  making,  grading,  machinery,  etc.  Life’s 
experience.  Best  of  references  can  be  had  as  to  so¬ 
briety.  honesty  and  capabilities.  German-Am.;  mar¬ 
ried.  Wife  would  board  help.  Address,  A.  B.,  c.  R,  N.-Y. 


WANTED-P0SITI0N  ON  DAIRY  FARM  by  married  man 
””  near  oity  or  town.  C.  0.  GRAVES,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


TA7 ANTED— POULTRY  ASS’T.  Experience  unnecessary 
if  industrious.  Farm  in  E.  Pa.  C.  W.  R.,  c.  R.  N.-Y. 


FARM  MANAGER  wlthforeflisht  amiability,  open  for  engage- 
muiit.  Special  lino  or  general.  Life  experienced.  Success¬ 
ful,  practical,  not  theories  and  ideas.  Age,  So  ;  married;  nochild¬ 
ren.  Temperate.  References.  State  proposition,  references, 
salary  or  per  cent.  Address,  Business,  care  Kural  New-Yorker 


FARMER’S  BOY  WANTED 

to  soli  his  neighbors  the  Yankee  Seed  Potato  Cut¬ 
ter  ;  do  the  work  of  four  men,  do  it  better,  leave  an 
"  eye  ”  in  each  piece.  Retails  for  $2.90.  Sells  fast, 
good  profits.  Write  for  printed  matter  and  terms 

to  LY8TJEK  BROTHERS,  Whitefield,  N.  H. 


WantPll- FARMER— Man  and  wife  with  son  old 
ivailtcu  enough  to  work  ;  must  understand  gen¬ 
eral  farming  and  care  of  stock  ;  sober,  honest  and 
good  worker.  Answer  by  mail  only,  giving  refer¬ 
ences.  C.  E.  CLAYTON.  207  West  55th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1 


MARRIED  Man  Wants  Position  as  Farm  Manager 

Not  afraid  of  work.  Can  give  best  reference. 

J.  E.  LAWTON,  R.  I).  No.  ’ft.  Media,  Pa. 


WANTED-ON  DAIRY  FARM 

Married  man  ;  must  be  good  milker  ;  clean, 
efficient ;  no  intoxicants  tolerated.  Wages, 
fifty  dollars  month.  Four-room  house. 

Give  age,  experience,  ability,  first  letter. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  Sewickley,  Pa.  1 


Farm  Hands  and  Laborers  Supplied  Free 

Wo  have  many  men  anxious  to  learn  farm  work. 

C.  K.  Blatchly,  United  Charities  Bldg.,  105  E.  22d  St.,  N.Y.  City 


WANTED— A  YOUNG  MAN,  preferably  single,  familiar 
V  with  various  branches  of  a  farm.  A  steady  posi¬ 
tion  to  the  rigntman  with  a  salary  and  commission 
on  results.  H.  P.  W000,  505  Ninth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ^ 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  KST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds oi 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  13th  St..  New  York* 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchanls,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited 


Hothouse  Lambs 

Calves,  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse 
Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables 

Top  Prices  Secured  for  Choice  Goods 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO .,  100  Murray  Sl,  New  York 


W  A  ’ITED— By  the  1st  of  Marc h ,  a  married  man  to  work 
TT  on  a  farm;  man  to  do  general  farm  work  and  wife 
to  board  the  farm  help.  Sheldoncroft,  Silver  Lake,  Pa. 


Steel,  Wood  and  Lawn  ^  Rollers 

Nothing  to  Equal  Them 

1-Horse  Cultivators, 

Mowers,  Rakes.Ted- 1 
ders,  1  to  20  H.  P. 

Gasoline  Engines, 

Feed  Cutters  with 
Crushers  and  Shred¬ 
ders,  Hand  and  Power 
Shellers,  Ideal  Separators  (100 
tolOOObu.).  Wood  Saws.  Send  for  catalog. 
MES8IN6ER  MFG.CO.,  Tatamy, Pa., Box  3 


One  Hatch  FREE 


The  squarest  incubator  offer  over  maile.  Wo  do  this  bo- 
cause  we  know  the  UNITO-INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 

Hatches  Afore  Chirks  at  tho  Least  Cost  Per  Chirk. 

Try  It,  and  If  it  don’t  produce  more  chicks,  stronsor 
chicks,  healthier  chicks  at  less  cost 
than  any  other  incubator— Send  it 
bark. 

Write  to-day  for  onr  big  money  sav¬ 
ing  proposition.  THE  UNITED  FAC¬ 
TORIES  COMPANY,  401  United  Facto¬ 
ries  Bldg:.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


YOUR  HENS 
YOUR  FARM 
YOUR  MONEY 


The  Story  of  25  Years 

with  Poultry  and  Farmers 
and  Fanciers  wil  1  help  many 
Farmers  get  more  eggs — 
better  prices;  make  more  and 
save  more  money ;  tells  thing  > 
few  folks  know  on  making 
.  ...  money  with  hens.  Find  ou  i 

about  America  s  Largest  Line  of  Ineubatorsand  Brooders, 
and  get  six  poultry  chapters  written  by  Robert  Essex  him- 
Bell— It’s  all  in  our  Free  Catalog — Write  today.  Addres  j 

Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.,  107  Henry  St,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


HATCHES  ON  A  GALLON 


Incubator 


Fill  oil  tank  once  with  one 
gallon  of  oil,  then  light  lamp— the 
RAYO,  with  automatic  regulator; 

will  complete  the  hatch.  Cheap,  easy. 

Saves  big  oil-money 

Lamp  underneath — perfect  radiation — 
even  temperature.  Turn  eggs  without  re¬ 
moving  tray  Clean  lamp  without  remov¬ 
ing  tank  or  chimney.  See  eggs  and 
thermometer  through  g’ass  top.  Regulator 
adjusts  exactly.  Double  heating  system 
saves  heat.  Automatic  ventilation.  Roomy 
nursery.  Big  hatches  certain — fine,  strong 
chicks.  Low  direct  price,  freight  pre¬ 
paid.  Ask  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  10. 

Rayo  Incubator  Co. 


967  SoutU  13th  Street,  Omaha,  Neb. 


The  old-time  remedy  for  keeping  horses  free  from  sores.  Don’t  lose  the  services  of  your 
high-priced  horses.  Bichmore’a  Gall  Cure  cures  Galls  and  Sore  Shoulders  while  the  horse 
works.  Approved  remedy  for  Cuts,  Wounds,  Scratches,  etc.  Money  back  if  it  fails.  Be 
sure  to  ask  at  the  store  for  Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure.  Gray  Horse  trade  mark  on.  every  box. 
Sample  and  84-page  horse  book  sent  on  receipt  of  a  stamp  for  postage. 

BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  CO.,  Box  282.  Old  Town,  Maine. 


Nothing  will  brighten  up  your  floors  more  attract 
ively  than  Sherwin-Williams  Inside  Floor  Paint 


It  is  easy  to  apply,  for  it  comes  ready-mixed 
in  liquid  form,  and  it  is  made  in  a  wide  range 
of  handsome,  serviceable  colors.  No 
finish  is  better  for  kitchen,  bedroom  or 
hall  floors,  where  a  painted  surface  is 
desired.  It  is  a  paint  that  dries  hard  over 
night,  and  possesses  remarkable  wear- 
ing  qualities. 

Our  new  Portfolio  of 
Plans  for  Home  Decoration 


will  give  you  some  valuable  suggestions  about 
the  decoration  of  your  home,  both  inside  and 
out.  It  will  be  found  just  as  interesting 
by  the  housewife  who  wants  to  brighten 
up  a  chair  as  by  the  farmer  himself  with 
the  problem  of  house  painting  before 
him.  You  Yvill  be  surprised  at  some 
of  the  effects  made  possible  by  the 
many  Sherwin-Williams  Finishes — and 
all  at  a  low  cost.  We  will  be  glad  to 
send  the  portfolio  free  upon  request. 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  &Varnishes 


Best  dealers  everywhere.  Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  635  Canal  Rd.,  Cleveland,  0. 


BURPEE’S  NEW  “DWARF-GIANT”  TOJVIATO. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 


“Five  of  the  Finest”  for  25  Cents 

Sweet  Corn— Burpee’s  Golden  Bantam 

First  introduced  (exclusively  by  us)  just  eleven  years  ago  (in  1902),  this  is  the  sweetest  in  flavor 
and  most  popular  first  early  sweet  corn  in  cultivation  today.  Its  hardy  character  allows  the  seed 
to  be  planted  earlier  than  any  white  seeded  sweet  corn,  so  that  it  gives  the  earliest  ears  possible  to 
produce.  For  illustrations  and  full  description  see  pages  9,  10  and  47  of  ‘Burpee' s  Annual  for  1913. 

New  Lettuce— Burpee’s  Earliest  “Wayahead” 

Named  “  Wayahead  ”  as  aptly  descriptive  of  its  superiority  over  all  other  early  heading  varieties. 
So  steadily  has  it  increased  in  demand  from  pleased  planters  that  we  were  scarcely  able  to  meet  the 
demand  last  season.  We  sold  ten  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  packets  and  packages 
more  than  of  our  next  most  popular  lettuce,  Burpee’s  Brittle-Ice.  The  verdict  of  the  public  must 


be  final! 


Melon— Burpee’s  “Spicy”  Cantaloupe 


See  painting  from  nature  on  last  cover  page  of  Burpee's  Annual  forl913.  Most  distinct,  bothin  appear¬ 
ance  and  peculiarly  rich  sugary  flavor — the  juicy  flesh  is  of  a  deep  rich  salmon  color,  frequently 
measuring  2  inches  thick,  entirely  stringless  and  exceptionally  luscious  in  flavor — most  tender  and 
practically  melting  in  the  mouth.  The  delicious  flavor  extends  to  the  very  rind.  It  is  very  prolific, 
frequently  producing  as  many  as  ten  large  melons  on  a  vine. 


Onion— Burpee’s  “  Gigantic-Gibraltar 


No  other  known  variety  equals  this  in  size.  The  trials  of  l<  Gigantic-Gibraltar  ”at  Fordhook  each 
year  stand  out  way  ahead  of  all  other  sorts.  The  huge  bulbs  of  Burpee’s  “Gigantic-Gibraltar”  are 
most  delicious  and  mild;  in  fact,  far  surpassing  the  smaller  sorts  for  delicate  flavor. 


Tomato— Burpee’s  “Dwarf -Giant 


See  illustration  in  this  advertisement.  A  new  tomato  that  possesses  qualities  never  before  seen  in 
the  dwarf  tomatoes.  It  is  much  the  largest  fruited  of  all  dwarf  tomatoes.  The  fruits  are  truly  gigantic 
in  size,  and  the  most  meaty  of  all  tomatoes.  It  is  even  superior  to  its  parent  Ponderosain  delicious 
flavor.  $&&*See  colored  plate ,  page  5,  and  full  description ,  page  23,  of  Burpee's  Annual  for  1913. 

|h  ^  ^  Qnf-Q  We  will  mail  one  regular  size  packet  each  of  the  above  “ Five  of  the 

X  vfX  VdllO  Finest."  Purchased  separately  these  five  packets  would  cost  just 

55  cents.  It  is  our  desire  that  every  one  who  has  a  garden  should  have  these  “ Five  of  the  Finest" 
Quality  Vegetables,  and  can  well  afford  to  make  this  special  offer  to  extend  the  popularity  of  these 
most  justly  Famous  Fordhook  Favorites — all  of  which  were  first  named  and  exclusively  introduced  by  us. 


Annual  for  1913 


will  be  sent  immediately  upon  application 
.(a  postal  card  will  do)  to  every  one  who 
appreciates  Quality  in  seeds. 

This  Silent  Salesman  (and  we  employ  no 
“talking”  salesmen  to  solicit  orders)  tells 
the  plain  truth  about  The  Best  Seed  That 
Can  Be  Grown.  Besides  colored  plates  of 
Burpee  Specialties,  this  bright  book  of 
180  pages  shows  hundreds  of  the  choicest 
vegetables  and  most  beautiful  flowers,  illus¬ 
trated  from  photographs.  It  is  almost  indis¬ 
pensable  to  all  who  garden,  either  for 
pleasure  or  profit. 

The  “ House  of  Burpee”  is  known  the 
world  over  not  only  as  Experts  in  Sweet 
Peas,  but  also  as  Seed  Specialists.  No  other 
American  firm  has  ever  introduced  so  many 
novelties  of  sterling  value, — and  no  other 
growers  supply  seeds  annually  direct  to  so 
many  planters.  It  might  be  to  your  interest 
to  read  Fhe  Burpee  Annual.  It  will  cost 
you  only  one  cent  for  a  post  card  to  send 
us  your  address,  and  you  are  under  no  obli¬ 
gation  to  buy.  We  never  annoy  applicants 
with  “followup”  letters.  Shall  we  mail 
you  a  copy  ?  If  so,  kindly  write  today. 


The  growing  crops,  both  on  our  own 
farms  and  under  contract,  are  subject  to 
careful, critical  inspection, while  samples 
of  every  lot  are  tested  both  for  vitality 
and  trueness  to  type.  The  trials  at 
Fordhook  Farms  alone 
number  more  than  twenty 
thousand  every  year. 


uality  V  egetables 

*s  KEYSTONE  of  our  success!  Burpee’s  Seeds  cost  more  to  produce 
V£UciIUy  than  do  usual  commercial  grades,  but  are  worth  much  more  than  the 
difference  in  cost!  Proof  of  this  statement  is  the  acknowledged  fact  that  we  have  built 
up  and  maintained  for  so  many  years  the  largest  mail-order  seed  trade  in  the  world. 


Vol.  LXXII.  No.  4189.  NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  8,  1913.  weekly.  $1.00  per  year 


THE  INDIVIDUAL  OR  CO-OPERATION. 

Statement  of  a  Successful  Exchange. 

The  pictures  on  this  page  show  in  the  most  striking 
way  a  contrast  of  power.  The  upper  picture  is  from 
a  photograph  taken  in  China,  where  human  labor  is 
so  cheap  that  it  can  actually  be  used  for  plowing  as 


centrated  and  small  individual  power.  Much  the  same 
contrasts  may  be  found  in  business  results  between 
the  small  work  of  the  individual  farmer  and  the 
results  obtained  when  100  or  more  farmers  com¬ 
bine  their  efforts. 

We  have  seen  no  better  illustration  of  this  than  in 
the  last  report  of  the  Monmouth  Co.  (N.  J.)  Farm- 


years  it  is  possible  to  make  the  following  remark¬ 
able  statement  of  actual  business  done : 


Total  cars  handled  in  5  years .  10.910  Cars 

“  shipment  of  potatoes  . 4,603.962  Bushels 

“  “  apples  and  pears  ....  153,890  “ 

“  “  asparagus  . 1,010,822  Bunches 

“  “  Misc.  fruits  and  vegts.  41,480  Pkgs. 

“  sales  of  seed  potatoes .  282.750  Bushels 

“  “  “  fertilizer,  four  years....  11,145  Tons. 


Total  amount  of  business,  84,320,748.09. 


i’Uoto  by  Underwood  &  Underwood.  New  York. 


MAN  POWER  IN  CHINA— CHEAP  WORK  BY  CHEAP  LABOR.  Fig.  52. 


A  STEAM  PLOW  AT  WORK  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK.  Fig.  53. 


shown.  What  a  contrast  is  presented  in  the  lower 
picture,  where  a  steam  plow  is  shown  at  work  on  a 
western  New  York  farm.  This  great  engine  is  doing 
the  work  of  200  such  men  as  are  shown  above  it. 
This  contrast  is  evident  at  a  glance,  for  the  work 
done  is  plainly  visible.  It  is  a  contrast  between  con- 


ers’  Exchange.  This  report  is  made  by  the  general 
manager,  W.  H.  Ingling.  He  states  that  five  years 
ago  this  Exchange  was  incorporated.  It  began  busi¬ 
ness  in  July,  1908,  with  a  paid  capital  of  $7,000.  It 
had  nothing  else,  and  was  obliged  to  develop  its  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  beginning.  Now  at  the  end  of  five 


This  certainly  is  remarkable  when  we  realize  that 
the  business  was  started  from  the  bottom,  and  that 
markets  and  customers  were  to  be  hunted  out,  plan 
and  system  organized;  in  fact,  everything  from  keep¬ 
ing  the  books  and  paying  farmers  to  arranging  for 
transportation  and  sale;  all  had  to  be  developed.  Last 


■ 
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TH  IS  RURAL,  NKW-YORKEK 


year’s  ousiness  alone  amounted  to  577,716  packages,  This  is  for  its  cars  and  engines.  The  Staten  Island 
with  a  grand  total  of  2,891  cars.  During  the  past  Rapid  Transit  Railway  is  bonded  for  five  millions 
five  years  this  Exchange  has  paid  the  farmers  for  at  4  per  cent  for  37  years.  The  road  gives  its  in¬ 
potatoes  an  average  of  61  cents  per  bushel,  or  $1.68  vestment  as  $4,800,000  in  its  report  to  the  Govern- 

per  barrel.  This  is  a  higher  average  than  was  ever  ment.  It  is  mortgaged  for  more  than  it  is  worth, 

before  known  in  that  section — Monmouth  County,  taking  the  road's  own  figures. 

N.  J.  The  total  business  for  1912  amounted  to  $941,-  Many  illustrations  might  be  given,  but  these  will 
765.51,  which,  owing  to  the  lower  price  for  potatoes,  give  an  idea  of  how  the  railroad  business  is  financed, 
was  not  quite  as  large  as  the  year  before.  There  The  road  is  built  and  mortgaged  with  money  at  4 

are  now  1,227  members  of  the  Exchange.  The  paid-  per  cent  or  5  per  cent  on  50  or  100  years’  time, 

in  capital  stock  has  increased  from  $7,000  at  the  start  When  these  mortgages  are  due  they  are  renewed  for 
to  $75,195,  and  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  was  declared,  another  long  period  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  It  is 
The  Exchange  not  only  sells  produce  for  its  mem-  not  the  intention  of  the  owners  of  our  railroads  that 
bers,  but  also  buys  seed  potatoes  and  fertilizer.  Last  the  bonds  will  ever  be  paid.  Why  should  the  mort- 
year  it  went  so  far  as  to  keep  an  inspector  in  the  gage  be  paid?  The  rate  of  interest  is  low  and  the 
field  throughout  the  territory  where  rot  and  blight  debt  is  part  of  the  “capitalization”  of  the  road,  and 
were  reported,  and  this  inspector  traveled  through  the  public  is  expected  to  pay  on  the  basis  of  the 
this  section,  rejecting  stock  that  was  badly  rotted  capitalization.  The  profits  are  made  and  declared  on 
and  seeking  to  obtain  the  cleanest  potatoes  that  could  the  “stock,”  and  new  stock  is  issued  and  the  public 
be  had.  An  immense  amount  of  fertilizer  is  bought  ic  called  on  to  pay  interest  on  the  new  stock.  Roll- 
and  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  Exchange,  ing  stock  for  the  road  is  purchased  on  time  at  5 
It  owns  three  warehouses  with  a  floor  space  of  per  cent  for  10  or  15  years,  and  the  engines  and  cars 
21,500  square  feet,  and  a  mixing  capacity  of  5,500  a.re  worn  out  by  the  time  they  are  paid  for.  Some- 
tons.  The  object  of  the  Exchange  is  to  give  its  mem-  times  20  per  cent  or  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
bers  what  it  calls  a  pure  mixture  of  fertilizer,  with-  equipment  is  paid  when  purchased.  When  this  outfit 
out  any  foreign  material  to  be  used  as  a  filler.  This  is  worn  out  more  is  purchased  on  time  as  before,  and 
fertilizer  is  sold  to  members  either  in  cash  or  on  this  is  continued  while  the  road  lasts, 
credit.  The  fertilizer  may  be  delivered  through  Jan-  The  fact  is,  our  railroads  are  built  and  maintained 
uary  and  February,  settlement  being  required  March  and  operated  on  borrowed  capital  at  low  rates  of  in- 
lst.  The  members  pay  either  in  cash  or  a  bankable  terest  on  long  time,  with  mortgages  renewed  indefi- 

note,  and  if  a  note  is  given  the  maker  pays  the  in-  nitely,  and  the  owners  of  the  railroads  put  up  little 

terest,  thus  placing  the  man  who  pays  cash  and  the  money.  They  do,  however,  own  the  stock  and  take 
man  who  gives  a  note  on  a  fair  basis.  An  idea  of  the  profits,  and  that  is  why  we  have  our  railroad  mag- 

the  business  done  by  this  Exchange  is  obtained  from  nates  and  kings.  No  farmer  would  expect  to  bor- 

the  following  figures,  for  the  year  ending  Noyem-  row  all  the  money  necessary  to  buy  a  farm  and  give 
ber  30,  1912.  a  mortgage  at  its  full  value  and  renew  the  mortgage 

“  “  fertilizer  and  chemicals  .  127,202.09  *  ^  due  during  his  lifetime.  Jso  farmer  would 

“  “  seed  potatoes,  poison,  pkgs.,  etc....  93,088.41  expect  to  buy  his  stock  and  tools  and  pav  nothing 

The  gross  profit  for  the  year  was . $29,281.72  ,  *  -  s 

General  expenses  .  22,073.42  down  or  at  most  one-fourth  of  the  purchase  price 

Leaving  net  profits  of . 7^0,708.30  and  hav,e  the  life  Period  of  the  animal  or  tool  pur- 

This  permits  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  a  5  per  cent  c^iased  ’n  to  pay  for  his  equipment  and  a  rate 

allowance  for  depreciation  on  property,  and  a  surplus  ot  a  Per  cer,t  interest.  That  is,  no  American  farmer 

of  $1,736.04.  At  the  present  time  there  is  in  the  "oldd  expect  any  such  good  fortune.  In  New  Zea- 

treasury  a  fund  of  $26,539.26  of  undivided  profits.  ^and  their  Government  will  advance  nearly  the  full 
This  with  the  capital  stock  of  $75,195  makes  a  total  Purchase  price  to  a  man  buying  a  farm,  and  if  the 
capital  on  hand  of  $101,734.26,  which  has  grown  from  ^and  1S  purchased  from  the  government  he  can  get 
$7,000  in  five  years.  This  is  certainly  a  remarkable  ^ie  ^oan  at  AJ/2  per  cent  on  36  years  time. 

statement  of  business  organization  among  farmers.  _  F-  N-  c. 

We  are  constantly  receiving  requests  from  our  read¬ 
ers  for  constitution  and  by-laws  to  govern  a  success-  ^  CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  CONTEST, 
ful  farm  organization.  On  page  173  we  print  the  Now  there  is  to  be  still  another  poultry  contest 
by-laws  of  this  Monmouth  County  Exchange,  and  it  —this  time  in  California— the  Pacific  Coast  egg-lay- 
would  probably  be  hard  to  find  a  more  businesslike  ing  contest.  This  started  at  Napa  January  8,  and 
model  for  farmers  to  follow.  will  run  six  months.  It  will  be  conducted  by  the 

»  All  »nln  fa  dm  rorniTC  Napa  County  PoultFy  Association.  It  seems  that  the 

KAIL/KUALI  VS.  rAKIM  UKLLHIo.  majority  of  this  association  are  utility  poultrymen. 

I  have  200  acres  of  unimproved  land  in  Michigan  The  fanciers  held  a  good  poultry  show,  but  now 

that  is  well  adapted  to  growing  fruit.  The  land  is  comes  this  egg  contest  to  give  the  utility  men  their 

located  three  miles  from  a  railroad  station,  which  is  innings  as  we  see  by  the  following  there  are  some 

the  county  seat.  Apples  would  be  the  principal  fruit  new  features: 

grown  and  the  best  apple  market  in  the  United  States,  The  man  who  can  demonstrate  that  he  has  a  heavy 

Chicago,  is  readily  accessible.  The  business  of  grow-  laying  strain  of  any  variety*  will  make  good  money  from 

ing  and  marketing  apples,  if  properly  managed,  is  tlie  sale  eB«s>  as  Hie  majority  of  poultry  keepers  want 

very  profitable.  The  land  is  worth  $2,500,  but  as  I  that  T',?7  I”*'  "“"*«*■  of  eggs.  There  ecr. 

Y  ’  tainly  cannot  be  any  better  method  to  demonstrate  a 

have  not  the  money  to  develop  the  orchard  I  have  heavy  laying  strain  than  in  a  poultry  contest. 

tried  to  borrow  the  necessary  capital,  but  cannot  get  The  contest  will  be  held  in  a  building  built  especially 

more  than  $250,  giving  the  land  as  security.  for  t,le  contcst  an<I  the  us*e  of  the  Poultry  Association. 

\T~„,  T  ,  ■  «•.  .  c  It  will  be  50  feet  wide,  by  120  feet  long,  and  will  have 

JNow  1  wish  to  compare  my  ability  to  finance  an  ,  .  „  .  „  f.  , 

J  '  .  70  pens  six  feet  by  10  feet.  Each  of  the  pens  will  be 

orchard  with  the  method  used  by  the  railroads  of  equipped  with  roostsa  dropping  boards,  two  nests  and  all 

the  country  in  financing  their  business.  When  a  other  equipment  that  should  go  with  a  properly  cared  for 

railroad  is  to  be  built  a  small  section  is  built,  then  a  breedins  Pen-  Each  pen  will  have  six  females  and,  if 

mortgage  is  placed  on  the  completed  section  for  ■T*0?  7“*  .7‘'  ""I'  ,TV” 

.  .  .  1  .  ject  in  placing  the  male  bird  with  the  pen  is  to  have 

neaily  or  quite  its  full  value,  and  another  section  is  eggs  for  hatching  from  those  pens,  demonstrating  a  heavy 
built  and  that  mortgaged  for  nearly  or  quite  full  laying  ability,  thereby  benefiting  the  owner  of  the  pen  to 

value  as  before,  and  this  process  completed  till  the  the  extent  of  receiving  one-half  of  the  money  from  all 

road  is  built.  Likewise  the  rolling  stock  is  pur-  ,egg8  8old  for  *atcldng  P^es  The  ability  of  a  heavy 
.  ,  ,  .  ....  ,  laying  strain  to  produce  strong  healthy  chicks  can  also  be 

chased  on  long  time  and  paid  for  out  of  earnings.  demonstrated. 

Let  us  take  some  specific  illustrations.  The  Flor-  Thcse  egg  contcsts  scem  to  bc  the  resu|t  of  a 

1  a  aSt  0a.S*  1S  rn0i  tgeged  for  51  million  fce];ng  ,hat  the  poultry  shows  do  not  really  help  the 

dollars;  20  millions  draw  5  per  cent  and  11  millions  poultry  ipdustry  Judging  a  hen  by  her  head  and 

a  per  cent.  le  tota  cost  of  t  ic  road  and  equip-  taj]  featbers  niay  he  all  right  for  those  who  consider 

ment  as  given  by  the  road  s  officials  is  39  millions.  •  ,  ,  . 

„  these  the  most  important  things  about  a  hen,  but 

ihere  is  five  millions  of  stock  all  owned  by  Mr.  Flag-  .  t  ,  ,  ,  „  .,  f  c. 

,  _  .  ,  „  3  °  most  people  must  depend  on  the  egg  for  profit.  The 

ler.  Only  recently  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis-  .  .  ,  ,  ,,  .  ,  .,  , 

.  ...  J  ,  .  egg  contest  seems  to  be  the  most  sensible  method  yet 

sion  denied  the  road  the  right  to  raise  its  rates  to  .  •  .  .  ...  c  , 

...  _  .  &  devised  to  select  the  best  families  of  hens, 

make  the  farmers  of  Florida  help  pay  for  the  new  _ 

90-mile  bridge  over  the  Florida  Keys.  The  Union 

Pacific  R.  R  was  built  in  sections,  and  each  added  TRUE  FIGURES  OF  GASOLINE  PLOWING, 

section  mortgaged  to  pay  for  the  next,  although  the  On  page  26  I  notice  inquiries  regarding  a  prac- 

road  received  donations  from  the  Government  which  tical  farm  tractor.  I  bought  a  small  tractor  last  Fall, 
more  than  paid  for  the  road.  and  your  readers  may  be  interested  in  my  experi- 

The  New  York  Central  R.  R.  is  bonded  to-day  for  ence  and  in  the  figures  enclosed.  I  am  practicing  a 
over  500  millions,  and  200  millions  bear  Zy2  per  cent  three-year  rotation  of  wheat,  clover  and  potatoes, 
interest  on  mortgage  running  100  years,  the  balance  and,  to  secure  the  deep  mellow  seed  bed  which  pota- 
of  the  mortgage  draws  part  4  per  cent  and  part  4 y2  toes  require,  I  purchased  three  deep  tilling  machines, 
per  cent.  Its  equipment  trust  obligations  run  15  years  to  which  I  first  hitched  three  and  later  four  horses, 
and  draw  interest  at  Ay2  and  5  per  cent  interest.  1  plowed,  last  season,  74  acres  with  these  machines. 


February  8, 

using  horses,  and  last  Fall  55  acres  with  them  for 
next  season,  using  the  tractor.  All  the  data  comes 
from  my  “diary,”  in  which  a  record  is  kept  of  all 
man  and  horse  labor,  and  from  my  journal  and 
ledger.  The  tractor  is  run  by  a  two-cylinder  opposed 
engine  developing  from  23  to  24  horse  power,  and 
weighs  5,000  pounds.  It  has  a  24-inch  rear  wheel 
face,  with  rim  extensions  and  front  wheel  face  of 
six  inches,  giving  a  bearing  surface  of  five  feet.  I 
tried  the  machine  in  digging  potatoes  and  found  that 
the  wheels  in  passing  over  the  rows  did  not  hurt 
the  tubers.  I  at  present  keep  10  horses,  which  cost, 
for  maintenance,  interest  and  depreciation  not  con- 


sidered,  $954.51.  The  sale  of  four 

horses, 

harness, 

and  a  portable  engine  will  about  pay 
leaving  the  investment  the  same. 

for  the 

tractor, 

Labor  cost  per  hour  . 

Horse  “  “  “  . 

Tractor  “  “  “  oil  .037 

1.5  gal.  gasoline  .2475 . 

.  .2843 

Cost  with  horses. 
Plowing. 

Horses  2410  hrs.  (®  .076 . 

Men  603  “  “  .166 . 

.  183.16 
.  100.10 

Harrowing. 

Horses  658  hrs.  @  .076 . . 

Men  192  “  “  .106 . 

.  50.01 

.  31.87 

$365.14 

Cost  with  Tractor. 
Plowing. 

Tractor  159.1  hrs.  fuel . 

Two  men  318.2  “  @  .166 . 

45.26 
.  52.26 

Harrowing. 

Tractor  65.8  hrs.  fuel . 

One  man  65.8  “  @  .166 . 

18.72 

10.92 

$127.72 

Balance  in  favor  of  tractor . 

Maintenance  of  10  horses . 

**  4*  it 

Fuel  cost  of  tractor  . 

$572.71 

64.00 

$237.42 

954.51 

636.71 

Actual  money  saving  per  year  in  main¬ 
taining  six  horses  and  tractor  in¬ 
stead  of  ten  horses  . 

$317.80 

Labor  Cost. 

Plowing  and  harrowing,  horses . 

“  “  “  tractor  . 

$181.97 
63  74 

68.23 

Total  saving  .  $386.03 

Time  required  to  plow  one  acre. 

Horses  .  2.72  hours 

Tractor  .  2.15  “ 

Gain  due  to  greater  speed  and  fewer  stops. 

The  money  saving  is  only  one  of  the  benefits  I 
expect  to  reap  from  the  tractor;  I  can  plow  when 
the  ground  is  just  in  the  right  condition,  for  my  work 
can  be  shoved,  as  we  have  successfully  operated  the 
tractor  at  night ;  I  can  push  my  wheat  cutting  and 
Summer  plowing  regardless  of  heat;  I  can  quickly  set 
the  tractor  for  thrashing,  wood  sawing,  etc.,  and 
have  an  abundance  of  power  delivered  to  the  belt. 

Pennsylvania. 


HARRY  K.  FOWLER. 


DAMAGE  FROM  RAILROAD  FIRES. 

You  seem  to  be  always  helping  or  advising  some 
one  out  of  all  sorts  of  troubles;  now  what  can  you 
say  or  do  for  us?  Must  we  quietly  and  meekly  sub¬ 
mit  to  having  our  wood  lots  and  often  our  grass 
lots  burned  over  as  often  as  enough  combustible 
material  accumulates  and  dries  on  the  ground  to 
carry  fire?  One  side  of  our  farm  runs  up  to  the 
Putnam  Division  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  but  is  separated 
from  it  by  a  small  stream  of  water  which  ought  to 
protect  us,  and  it  does  protect  us  many  times  until 
a  good  west  wind  find  other  conditions  favorable 
for  the  sparks,  or  rather,  chunks  of  hot  cinder  that 
are  carried  over  the  brook.  Perhaps  on  account  of 
this  brook  our  own  farm  has  suffered  less  than  any 
of  our  neighbors  along  the  road,  and  many  fires  that 
come  to  us  have  travelled  from  our  neighbors.  An¬ 
other  precaution  I  have  taken  is  to  burn  over  a 
strip  of  our  wood  lot  along  the  creek,  but  we  do 
not  like  to  do  that  with  a  field  of  hay.  Our  last 
fire  here  occurred  December  10,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  general  burn-out  all  along  the  line.  A  freight 
train,  north  bound,  went  through  here  shortly  after 
noon,  and  as  far  as  I  could  see  the  track,  perhaps 
nearly  a  mile,  one  fire  after  another  sprang  up  im¬ 
mediately  behind  it.  Fortunately,  for  us,  there  was 
a  stiff  easterly  wind,  so  the  other  fellows  got  it.  The 
same  evening  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  New  York  on 
one  of  the  Putnam  trains,  and  in  nearly  every  case 
where  the  road  runs  through  woodland  the  woods 
were  burning  (we  commonly  express  it  that  way)  or 
had  been  burned  over.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into 
details  as  to  damages  from  such  fires;  everybody 
knows  what  it  means,  and  yet  when  you  go  to  the 
management  of  the  road  they  will  require  you  to  ex¬ 
press  your  loss  in  dollars  and  cents,  which  is  not  easy 
to  do,  and  sustain  your  claim.  Personally  we  have 
not  had  any  serious  losses  through  these  fires  outside 
the  wood  lot,  which  is  not  very  large,  and  are  not 
trying  to  collect  any  claim  now.  The  point  I  am 
after  is  this :  Is  it  not  possible  for  the  management 
of  the  road  to  prevent  most  of  these  fires  by  equip¬ 
ping  their  locomotives  with  proper  spark  catchers  as 
required  by  law?  e.  j.  liekert. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Apparently  all  we  can  do  is  to  keep 
the  fires  burning  under  the  printer’s  ink.  There  i* 
no  question  about  the  fact  that  these  railroad  fires 
do  start  from  sparks  or  coals  thrown  from  the 
engines  and  in  most  cases  the  railroads  will  settle  if 
pressure  can  be  brought  upon  them. 


1913. 
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THE  RURAIs  NEW-YORKER 


THE  BEST  CROP  OF  ALL. 

A  Maine  Family  and  a  Maine  Crop. 

You  may  look  at  the  picture  at  Fig.  54  to  learn 
which  one  we  mean.  There  is  more  to  this  picture 
than  you  think.  E.  D.  Page,  of  Maine,  contested  in 
that  Bowker  perfect  potato  prize.  It  is  something  of 
a  question  among  many  growers  as  to  whether  it  pays 
better  to  grow  medium-sized  potatoes  of  high  quality 
rather  than  the  big  and  coarse  tubers.  At  any  rate, 
we  are  all  interested  in  learning  how  to  grow  the 
better  kind.  So  we  asked  Mr.  Page  how  he  would 
operate  if  growing  for  another  prize,  and  he  says : 

“I  would  make  slight  change  in  my  methods  if  I 
were  in  a  potato  contest  again,  and  practically  the 
same  if  not  in  a  contest.  Years  ago  I  got  to  fer¬ 
tilizing  high,  raising  large  crops  of  coarse  potatoes 
which  I  did  not  like.  Then  I  changed  my  seed  to 
those  varieties  which  were  less  likely  to  grow  coarse 
and  for  several  seasons  have  grown 
largely  Mills  Pride,  Gold  Coin  and 
Delaware.  But  this  was  not  enough 
and  have  changed  in  planting  from 
rows  38  inches  and  hills  16  inches  to 
rows  34  and  hills  11  to  12  inches.  I 
shall  in  future  plant  rows  32  inches  and 
hills  nine  inches.  Contrary  to  the  us¬ 
ual  teaching,  I  use  second-size  seed,  or 
the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  and  a  little 
under.  I  give  little  attention  to  num¬ 
ber  of  eyes,  but  cut  this  size  potatoes 
into  pieces  of  as  near  equal  size  as  pos¬ 
sible,  making  three  and  four  pieces  of 
each  potato.  These  even  size  pieces 
work  much  nicer  in  the  planter  than  if 
uneven.  I  use  a  standard  make  of 
planter,  planting  deep,  and  then  work 
this  down  by  frequent  workings  with 
different  tools,  of  which  the  steel  roller 
is  first  if  soil  is  dry.  I  think  this  is 
the  crop  that  pays.  While  some  buyers 
will  not  pay  any  more  for  smooth, 
medium  potatoes,  all  will  give  them  the 
preference  and  frequently  are  willing 
to  pay  a  little  more  for  them  to  help 
out  a  coarse  lot.  I  am  not  a  large 
grower,  less  than  2,000  bushels,  and 
sell  a  large  part  of  them  in  the  city  of 
Bangor,  which  is  six  miles  from  my 
farm.  I  supply  some  eating  houses, 
some  retail  stores,  and  a  few  private 
customers.  I  think  I  can  raise  as  many 
bushels  of  these  medium  size  potatoes 
as  I  can  of  coarse  ones,  and  with  lots 
more  satisfaction  to  myself  and  my 
customers.  My  prize  acre  was  a  part 
of  a  three-acre  plot  wrhich  averaged 
410  bushels  per  acre.  I  used  2,500 
pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre,  and  were 
I  to  enter  a  contest  again  would  use 
more.  But  for  ordinary  work  I  use 
only  from  1,500  to  1,800  pounds  of 
chemicals  mixed  about  4j^-10-10,  using 
some  high-grade  fish  and  blood.” 

While  he  was  talking  potatoes  Mr. 

Page  got  back  to  another  subject  which 
has  nearly  passed  out  of  mind  with  us: 

“Possibly  you  may  remember  that 
some  years  ago  I  wrote  you  that  I  had 
some  thought  of  selling  out  and  going 
to  Florida,  largely  on  account  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  cold  and  cough  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  season.  You  gave  me  good  advice, 
and  afterwards  I  found  out  that  the 
colds  were  largely  within  my  control. 

Result,  I,  or  rather  we,  stayed  by  our 
home  and  with  hard  work  and  some 
self-denial  are  winning  out.  We  have  11  children,  all 
tough,  rugged  and  hearty;  a  fair-sized  herd  of  A. 
C.  C.  Jerseys,  a  fine  herd  of  O.  I.  C.  swine,  150  pure¬ 
bred  hens.  Five  years  ago  we  bought  another  farm 
of  100  acres  directly  across  the  road,  and  now  have 
250  acres  all  in  one  block.  We  have  nearly  1,000 
fruit  trees,  consisting  of  apple,  pear,  plum  and  cherry, 
and  are  setting  a  few  more  yearly  and  learning  to 
take  care  of  them.  We  also  raise  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries,  and  it  will  not  be  long  till 
our  own  crew  will  handle  the  whole  of  it.  We  have 
just  installed  a  pneumatic  water  system  which  sup¬ 
plies  the  200  or  more  gallons  of  water  which  we  use 
daily  just  when  we  want  it  in  house  and  barn.  Next 
season  we  propose  electric  lights  and  bathroom.  The 
enclosed  picture,  Fig.  54,  which  was  taken  by  the 
fertilizer  agent  at  harvest  time,  looks  rather  rough 
and  ready,  for  neither  my  wife  nor  I  knew  of  it  un¬ 
til  afterwards.  It  shows  all  but  the  baby  boy  now 
about  a  year  old,  and  should  show  him,  for  he  is 


the  best  looking  one  of  all.  For  more  than  15 
years,  the  age  of  our  oldest  girl,  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
been  our  guiding  star.  We  have  slipped  and  fallen 
many  times,  but  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  here  every 
week,  and  not  once  but  has  been  scanned  from 
cover  to  cover,  and  always  given  us  courage. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Page  asked  about  going  to  Flor¬ 
ida.  We  told  him  that  if  he  could  have  fair  health 
that  Maine  offered  better  chances.  Pie  understood 
Northern  farming  and  knew  nothing  about  Florida. 
That  State  is  “good  in  spots,”  with  other  spots  only 
sure  failures.  Markets,  habits  of  life  and  social  con¬ 
ditions  were,  we  thought,  all  in  favor  of  Maine.  So 
Mr.  Page  has  found  it.  As  for  the  children,  we  hope 
they  will  rank  as  high  in  quality  as  the  potatoes  did. 

FLORIDA  ORANGES  AND  PARCEL  POST. 

I  am  forwarding  to-day  by  parcel  post  a  pack¬ 
age  of  oranges  to  the  “Hope  Farm  Man.”  The  rea¬ 


son  for  this  move  is  to  get  an  unbiased  opinion  as 
to  whether  there  might  be  a  fair  chance  of  finding 
purchasers  for  such  fruit  by  parcels  post.  These  are 
the  genuine  Indian  River  orange,  and  only  those 
grown  on  the  high  ridge  of  sand  one-quarter  mile 
wide  and  extending  from  Ft.  Pierce  south  to  Stuart 
at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lucia  River  (about  25  miles) 
on  the  brink  of  the  Indian  River,  are  genuine.  You 
will  note  that  the  flavor  is  much  finer  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Florida  orange,  but  have  not  the  smooth  ap¬ 
pearance  of  ordinary  Floridas;  this  is  caused  by 
high  winds  scarring  them,  and  salt  air  from  the 
ocean  gives  them  the  dark  color ;  but  the  darker  they 
are,  the  sweeter  and  finer  the  flavor.  Now  for  what 
they  bring  in  the  Eastern  markets.  Six  boxes  were 
shipped  to  Philadelphia,  and  I  instructed  the  com¬ 
mission  man  to  give  away  one  box  (if  necessary)  in 
order  to  show  prospective  buyers  what  a  fine  orange, 
to  eat,  they  were.  The  returns  three  days  since 
read:  Sold  for  $1.50  per  box;  freight,  71  Vz  cents  per 


box;  cartage,  .05;  commission  .15;  net  returns,  58 y2. 
Add  other  expenses  boxes  and  wrappings,  20  cents 
each;  packing  and  picking,  10  cents  per  box,  leaves 
the  grower  28 ^2  cents  per  box  to  buy  fertilizer,  pay 
wages,  etc.  Would  it  not  make  an  angel  “cuss”?  If 
there  was  anything  wrong  with  the  fruit— except  that 
it  is  not  perfect  in  color,  a  man  might  be  able  to 
swallow  some  of  it.  Now,  mind  you,  I  do  not  think 
the  commission  man  at  fault,  as  I  have  dealt  with 
them  for  years  and  have  never  caught  them  in  any 
crooked  deals.  It  simply  seems  that  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  consumers  desire  the  fair  and  perfectly 
colored  specimens;  especially  is  this  so  where  or¬ 
anges  are  concerned.  Of  course  it  is  too  late  to 
attempt  to  dispose  of  my  fruit  by  the  parcels  post 
this  year,  and  the  rate  is  too  high ;  but  if  the  regu¬ 
lations  could  be  changed  so  we  could  get  tire  fast 
freight  service  that  I  have  seen  mentioned  in  some 
of  the  recent  publications  it  would  probably  be  our 
salvation  in  Florida.  It  is  surprising 
the  great  number  of  people  here  who 
are  taking  the  advice  of  The  R.  N.-Y.; 
i.  e.,  using  the  parcel  post,  even  when 
express  is  more  convenient.  We,  in  this 
section  of  the  United  States,  have  suf¬ 
fered  so  severely  from  the  express  com¬ 
panies’  doings  that  all  seem  determined 
to  give  them  a  black  eye  whenever  it 
is  possible.  w.  j.  kimball. 

R.  N.-Y. — These  oranges  came  in 
perfect  condition.  They  were  packed  in 
a  tough  pasteboard  box  with  “excelsior” 
around  tl|,em.  The  flavor  was  de¬ 
licious — a  fine  orange  in  every  way.  It 
cost  51  cents  to  mail  this  dozen  of  fruit, 
and  highest  price  at  retail  would  not 
go  over  60  cents  a  dozen.  On  the  aver¬ 
age  40  cents  would  be  nearer  the  price 
one  could  expect  for  such  specimens. 
Thus  the  rate  of  postage  is  too  high  to 
make  such  shipments  to  New  York 
profitable.  If  the  postage  rate  were  cut 
to  20  or  25  cents,  as  it  should  be,  we 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  develop  a 
good  retail  trade  by  mail.  It  might  be 
done  even  now  in  such  places  as  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Atlanta,  Nashville,  etc.  This 
trade  is  sure  to  develop,  and  the  rates 
will  be  cut  later.  We  cannot  expect 
everything  at  once.  The  thing  to  do  is 
to  keep  right  on  using  parcel  post 
whenever  possible.  Let  us  make  it  a 
fixture  and  then  insist  upon  fairer  rates. 


TWO  KINDS  OF  SILAGE. 

Last  Fall  I  was  a  witness  to  the  fill¬ 
ing  of  silos  on  two  farms  located  about 
three  miles  apart.  In  one  case  the  corn 
stood  in  the  field  from  eight  to  15  feet 
in  height,  well  eared,  with  a  rank 
growth  of  Soy  beans  in  the  rows  with 
the  corn.  There  was  an  entire  absence 
of  weeds  or  grass  in  this  30  acres  of 
silage  corn,  and  as  the  bundles  were 
fed  into  the  cutters  one  could  not  help 
but  notice  and  comment  on  the  value 
of  this  silage,  the  coarse  butts  of  those 
bundles  being  supplemented  by  that 
green  mass  of  Soy  beans.  On  this  field 
of  11  acres  there  was  cut,  -by  a  con¬ 
servative  estimate,  200  tons.  In  the 
other  case  the  corn  was  a  short,  poor 
growth — immature — and  had  been  cut 
by  frost.  The  butts  of  the  bundles 
were  so  full  of  ragweed  and  other  stuff 
that  it  was  difficult  to  feed  it  into  the 
cutters.  In  the  first  instance  Holsteins 
are  kept  for  milk.  In  the  second  Jerseys  are 
kept  for  butter  making.  Now,  if  there  be  any 
profit  in  feeding  this  latter  silage  there  ought  to  be  a 
very  large  profit  from  feeding  the  first  mentioned. 
These  are  two  actual  and  extreme  cases.  Most  of 
the  silage  put  up  will  range  between  these  in  value. 
In  our  latitude  the  corn  crop  requires  the  whole  sea¬ 
son  between  Spring  and  Fall  frosts.  Where  the 

land  is  in  need  of  drainage,  the  planting  season  is 
necessarily  delayed,  and  never  in  prime  condition.  It 
costs  practically  as  much  in  preparation,  seed  fertil¬ 
ization,  etc.,  for  a  poor  crop,  as  for  a  large  one.  In 
the  first  instance  we  have  worked  against  natural 
laws  governing  plant  growth  and  crop  production; 
in  the  latter  case  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  having 
worked  with  a  willing  partner  and  played  a  winning 
game.  Every  time  that  we  call  the  attention  of  the 
progressive  farmer  to  such  features  in  farm  opera¬ 
tions  through  the  agricultural  journals,  I  believe  a 
good  wTork  is  being  accomplished.  h.  e.  cox. 


AN  “OLD-FASHIONED”  MAINE  FAMILY.  Fig.  54. 


CROSS-BRED  JERSEY  AND  HOLSTEIN  FAMILY.  Fig.  55. 
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February  8, 


Chemicals  for  Grain  and  Potatoes. 

F.  E.  W.,  Orange,  Max*. — I  have  used 
slag  meal,  sulphate  of  potash  and  nitrate 
of  soda  for  grass  top-dressing,  mixing  them 
myself.  Will  you  tell  me  what  part  to  use 
of  each  to  get  results,  and  how  much  to 
the  acre?  Fast  year  I  had  about  one-half 
acre  of  corn  planted  on  new  land  that  is 
newly  plowed ;  this  was  treated  with  a 
fairly  good  coat  of  stable  manure  on  both 
sides  of  the  sod  before  plowing,  and  after¬ 
wards  also  about  one-half  ton  of  burnt  lime 
to  the  acre.  The  corn  did  well.  About 
August  14  I  sowed  five  pounds  of  clover 
in  the  com,  which  caught  fairly  well.  Now 
I  wish  to  plow  under  the  clover  this  Spring 
and  plant  potatoes,  and  would  like  to  know 
if  I  can  use  slag,  sulphate  of  potash  and 
nitrate  of  soda  for  fertilizer.  If  so  what 
part  of  each  and  how  much  to  the  acre? 
I  do  not  wish  to  use  any  stable  manure, 
but  want  a  fertilizer  to  get  a  good  crop 
of  potatoes.  The  land  is  fairly  dry,  but 
not  a  light  soil,  with  clay  subsoil. 

Ans. — It  would  depend  somewhat  on 
the  character  of  the  soil.  The  heavier 
soils  usually  contain  more  potash  than 
the  lighter  loams.  As  an  average  we 
should  say  450  pounds  slag,  150  nitrate 
of  soda  and  100  pounds  sulphate  of 
potash,  or  in  that  proportion.  On  the 
lighter  lands  a  little  more  nitrate  may 
be  added.  We  should  use  600  pounds 
per  acre  of  the  mixture.  The  same 
mixture  would  not  be  the  most  suitable 
one  for  potato,  for  the  lime  in  the  slag 
might  increase  the  trouble  from  scab. 
We  should  substitute  a  combination  of 
fine  bone  and  acid  phosphate  for  the 
slag  in  making  a  potato  mixture. 

SEEDING  TO  CLOVER, 

One  of  the  most  important  crops 
raised  on  the  farm  is  the  clover  crop. 
It  serves  a  double  purpose ;  it  fur¬ 
nishes  an  abundance  of  feed  for  the 
animals  kept  on  the  farm,  is  relished 
by  all,  from  the  horse  to  the  chickens, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  roots  perme¬ 
ate  the  soil,  putting  it  in  better  physical 
condition  than  it  was  before,  and  gath¬ 
ering  the  elements  from  down  deep  in 
the  ground  as  well  as  the  nitrogen 
from  the  atmosphere,  making  them 
available  for  the  subsequent  crops  which 
follow  in  the  regular  rotation.  The 
first  essential  is  good  seed.  Without 
good  seed  no  manner  of  after  treatment 
can  make  a  good  crop  of  clover,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  a  matter  of  first  importance 
to  select  only  such  seed  as  is  best 
adapted  to  the  localitjr  in  which  one 
lives,  and  then  testing  the  seed  in  order 
to  know  what  percentage  of  the  seed 
can  be  depended  upon  to  germinate.  In 
selecting  seed  from  different  localities 
that  grown  near  where  it  is  to  be  sown 


but  it  insures  a  good  catch,  and  in¬ 
creases  the  subsequent  yield  of  the 
clover.  The  amount  of  seed  required 
per  acre  is  around  four  quarts  on  loamy 
soils  and  five  quarts  on  gravelly  and 
sandy  soils.  As  to  time  of  sowing  it 
depends  on  locality  and  condition  of 
soil.  If  it  is  to  be  sown  and  left  for 
the  rains  to  cover  the  seed  from  March 
15  to  April  1  is  a  good  time  generally. 
When  one  is  going  to  harrow  the 
ground  to  cover  the  seed  it  is  always 
best  to  wait  until  the  ground  is  settled 
and  in  fine  condition  for  working.  When 
sown  with  Winter  wheat  the  working 
loosens  the  soil,  lets  the  air  in  and  bene¬ 
fits  the  wheat  by  encouraging  an  early 
growth  more  than  enough  to  repay  the 
labor  of  harrowing.  When  clover  is 
sown  with  Spring  crops  it  can  be  thrown 
on  the  surface  while  the  land  is  loose 
from  being  prepared  for  the  grain  crop 
soon  after  the  grain  is  sown  and  worked 
in  with  a  light  spike-tooth  harrow. 

Illinois.  wm.  HARDY. 


Missouri  Strawberry  Note. 

C.  P.j  Chicago,  111. — I  send  two  clippings 
which  I  will  he  glad  if  you  can  give  space 
to  comment  upon  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  have 
no  occasion,  so  far,  to  use  parcel  post  and 
would  like  your  opinion  on  the  statement 
made.  Is  the  article  on  strawberries  cor¬ 
rect  for  all  localities,  or  only  from  the 
writer's  location  ?  These  clippings  were 
in  the  “Chicago  Daily  News.” 

Ans. — The  parcel  post  clipping  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  Chicago  man  who  objected 
to  the  rates  and  to  the  system  of  com¬ 
pelling  the  public  to  pay  full  rates.  We 
think  those  faults  will  be  corrected  in 
time.  The  strawberry  article  is  written 
from  Missouri  and  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

In  August  and  September  the  bloom  bud 
comes  on  the  runners,  and  if  you  reset  the 
runner  the  first  year  you  will  not  kill  the 
plant  or  runner,  but  will  kill  tile  bloom 
bud.  The  nature  of  a  berry  plant  is  to 
mat  and  tangle  up.  The  bloom  bud  is 
where  the  fruit  comes  the  next  year.  The 
second  year,  in  the  Spring,  the  bud  blooms, 
a  small  white  flower,  and  then  presently 
it  turns  green  and  then  red.  The  way  w'e 
plant  strawberries  in  a  new  patch  down  in 
the  Ozarks,  where  every  farmer  has  from 
one  to  120  acres  in.  is  in  rows  four  feet 
apart,  with  each  plant  three  feet  from  the 
next  in  its  row.  Then  if  by  Fall  they 

are  not  all  matted  and  tangled,  we  con¬ 

sider  it  a  poor  row.  To  be  successful  the 
first  year  the  farmer  must  give  about  nine 
months  out  of  the  12  to  plowing  and  keep¬ 
ing  down  weeds  and  killing  grub  worms. 

We  presume  this  man  refers  to  the 
fruit  buds  which  are  formed  in  late 

Summer  and  early  Fall.  We  have  set 
runners  in  every  month  from  April  to 
November  and  made  them  live.  Some 
varieties  run  or  “mat”  far  more  than 
others.  Marshall  is  a  light  plant  maker. 
Some  varieties  are  lighter  yet,  while 
others  run  freely.  Of  course  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  plants  to  “run  and  tangle 
up.”  The  plan  of  planting  between 

rows  of  trees  is  an  old  one  but  not 
generally  advised.  They  may  work  the 
berries  nine  months  in  the  Ozarks  but 


will  be  much  hardier  and  give  better  re¬ 
sults  than  that  grown  very  much  farther 
South.  Seed  grown  north  of  locality 
where  it  is  to  be  sown  will  also  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  grown  very  far  south.  The 
old-fashioned  method  of  throwing  the 
seed  on  the  surface  and  trusting  to  the 
subsequent  freezing  and  thawing  and 
the  rains  to  cover  the  seed  will  not 
work  as  well  as  when  the  land  was  new, 
and  contained  a  large  amount  of  vege¬ 
table  matter,  which  encouraged  a  rapid 
root  growth  as  soon  as  the  seed  began 
to  grow  and  seek  a  foothold.  This 
method  can  only  be  trusted  on  loamy 
soils  that  are  fertile  and  inclined  to  be 
porous  in  the  Spring.  On  gravelly  and 
sandy  soils,  when  seeding  with  Winter 
wheat  or  rye,  it  by  far  safer  to  sow  the 
seed  on  the  surface  and  then  go  over  the 
ground  with  a  spike-tooth  harrow  and 
stir  it  well.  One  can  follow  with  a 
roller  to  make  the  surface  smooth  and 
compact  the  soil,  after  which  it  will  hold 
the  moisture  better  than  when  left  loose 
If  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  not  well 
supplied  with  vegetable  matter  a  moder¬ 
ate  amount  of  commercial  fertilizer  that 
is  rich  in  nitrogen,  to  start  root  growth, 
will  help  very  materially.  I  would  put 
the  fertilizer  on  the  ground  before  the 
harrow  is  started.  I  have  obtained  ex¬ 
cellent  results  by  applying  a  light  coat 
of  compost  made  of  equal  parts  of 
stable  manure  and  swamp  muck.  The 
compost  can  be  applied  in  the  early 
Spring.  The  beneficial  effects  of  this 
application  will  be  noticed  for  two  or 
three  years.  It  works  well  on  hard 
clay  knolls,  where  much  difficulty  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  getting  a  catch  of  clover. 
I  am  aware  that  this  method  of  seeding 
is  more  expensive  in  point  of  labor  than 
the  old  slipshod  plan  too  often  followed, 


six  month  gives  us  a  full  dose  in  New 
Jersey. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


BEFORE  DECIDING 

WHERE  TO  ATTEND  SCHOOL 
Catalog  off  Valparaiso  University  Indiana 

(Accredited) 

On#  of  the  largest  Universities  and  Training  Schools 
in  the  United  States 

Fortieth  Year  opened  Sept.  17,  1912 
26  Penartmentg  Kxcellent  Kquipmenta 

195 1  nstructora  School  the  Kntire  Year 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time  and  select  their  studies 
from  any,  or  from  many  of  the  following 

DEPARTMENTS;  Preparatory,  Taaohart’,  Kindergarten, 
Primary,  Education,  Manual  Training,  Scientific,  Classic, 
Higher  English,  Civil  Engineering,  German,  French,  Span¬ 
ish,  Italian,  Law,  Pharmacy,  Medical,  Dental,  Elocution  and 
Oratory,  Music,  Fine  Art,  Commercial,  Penmanship,  Phon¬ 
ography  and  Typewriting,  Review 

The  Expenses  Are  Made  So  Low 

that  any  one  can  meet  them.  General  Tuition  $18  per 
quarter  of  12  weeks.  Board  and  furnished  room  $1.70  to 
$2.76  per  week 

Spring  Term  will  epen  March  4,  1913 

Catalog  glvlnf  fall  particulars  mailed  free.  Ad'lre.e, 

H.  B.  BHOWN,  Pre.ldent,  or  O.  P.  KINSEY,  Viee -President. 


HUNDREDS  OF  CARLOADS  OF 

sand  Ornamental  Trees 

Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Hardy  Roses,  etc. 
1.200  acres,  60  in 
Hardy  Roses,  none 
better  grown.  47 
greenhouses  of 
Palms,  Perns,  Begonias, 
Everblooming  Roses,  Ge¬ 
raniums,  and  other  things 
too  numerous  to  mention. 
Mail  size  postpaid,  safe  ar¬ 
rival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Immense  stock  of 
SUPERB  CANNAS,  the  queen  of  bedding  plants. 
Acres  of  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  which  lost  for 
years.  50  choice  collections  cheap  in  Seeds,  Plants, 
Roses,  etc.  For  Fruit  and  Ornamentul  Trees  ask  for 
Catalog  No.  1,  112  pages;  for  Seeds.  Everbloomiug 
Hoses.  Oannas,  Geraniums,  Greenhouse  and  Bedding 
Plants  in  general.  Catalog  No.  2, 168  pages.  Both  Free. 
Directdeal  will  insureyoalhebest  atleasl  cost.  Tryit.  58yrs. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.  Box  s6 ,  Painesville,  0. 


The  Amazing 


“J.  H.  HALE”  Peach 


After  8  Years  of  Tests — After  3,000  Plantings 


J.  H.  HALE 

Mr.  Halo’s  fame  as  tho 


“I  have  at  last  found  a  peach  that  I  am  not  only  willing 
but  proud  should  bear  my  name.  Its  astounding  size, 
flavor,  hardiness  and  amazing  yield  in  every  peach  soil  and 
climate,  after  eight  years  of  fruiting  and  developing,  lead 
me  to  stake  my  life-long  peach  reputation  that  it  is  the 
greatest  and  best  peach  the  world  has  ever  known.  That 
fruit-growers  everywhere  might  share  in  the  profits  which  it 
offers,  I  have  arranged  with  the 
best-known  nurseryman 
try,  William  P.  Stark, 
and  distribute  it.” 


aged  with  the 

ian  in  thecoun-  MV  Ar/  // 

to  propagate  ^L.-/Y 


Peach  King”  is  nation¬ 
crowning  achievement  of  A  Better  Peach 

*8  me'B  work’  than  the  Elberta 

Through  an  exclusive 
contract  arrangement  with  Mr.  Hale,  we 
are  able  to  offer  this  wonderful  peach  com¬ 
mercially  for  the  first  time  anywhere. 

The  variety  is  enormously  productive; 
fruit  one-half  larger  than  Elberta;  color  a 
deep  golden  yellow,  overlaid  with  carmine; 
smooth,  heavy  skin,  without  fuzz;  flesh 
firm  and  solid,  tender,  juicy;  unusually  de¬ 
licious  flavor;  true  freestone— all  together 
an  amazing  combination.  Extremely 
hardy;  stands  more  cold  than  Georgia  Belle, 
Carman  or  Fox  (all  extra  hardy  varieties). 
Long  fruiting  season.  Adapted  to  any  soil 
or  climate  where  peaches  will  grow.  A 
tested  and  proven  success  for  eight  years. 

Experts  Call  It 
“The  Million  Dollar  Peach” 

Shrewd  orchardists  from  Maine  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  wildly  enthusiastic  over  the  new 
”J.  H.  HALE”  Peach.  They  tell  us  it  will 
revolutionize  peach  growing  in  America — 
that  it  is  the  greatest  money-making  peach 
ever  introduced  in  this  country. 

F.  C.  Sears,  Professor  of  Pomology,  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  says:  “More  fruit  to  cubic  inch 
than  anything  I  ever  saw  on  a  peach  tree.” 

Norman  S.  Platt,  Connecticut  State  Board 


“J.  H.  HALE”  ELBERTA 

Larger,  finer  and  bettor  than  any  Elberta.  Two  peaches, 
both  average  size,  grown  under  the  same  conditions. 


of  Agriculture,  says:  “Richer  and  more 
juicy  than  any  Elberta  I  ever  tasted.” 

James  W.  Fraser,  Alabama,  says:  “In  a 
class  by  itself.  Large  size,  bright  red  color, 
splendid  flavor.  Elberta  no  comparison.” 

G.  W.  Endicott,  Vice-Pres.  Horticultural 
Society,  Illinois,  says:  “Finest  thing  I’ve 
seen  in  sixty  years  of  peach-growing.” 

Commission  men,  growers  and  orchard¬ 
ists  are  unanimous  in  asserting  J.  H.  Hale 
has  made  the  greatest  hit  of  his  brilliant 
career  in  this  wonderful  peach. 

Enormous  Profits  for 
Early  Planters 

Like  the  men  who  first  gained  fame  and 
fortune  through  planting  commercial  or¬ 
chards  of  Elbertas  a  generation  ago,  the 
early  planters  of  this  remarkable  "J.  H. 
HALE”  Peach  will  skim  the  cream  of  the 
markets  for  the  next  ten  years. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  trees  available 
for  this  year’s  planting. 

Orders  are  coming  in  by  every  mail.  Act 
immediately  if  you  want  to  share  in  the 
profits  growers  will  divide  by  early  planting. 

Buy  William  P.  Stark  Trees 
Direct — Save  50  Per  Cent 

We  sell  only  by  mail  direct  from  our 
great  nurseries.  No  agents.  You  save 
half  on  absolutely  dependable  trees  for 
commercial  and  home  planting.  Every 
tree  absolutely  guaranteed. 

ValuableNew 
Book  FREE! 

A  gold  mine  of  vain, 
able  information  for 
fruit-growers  large  and 
small.  100  pages,  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated.  The 
“J.  H.  HALE”  Peach 
and  complete  assort¬ 
ment  of  fruits  and 
bushes  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  vines 
described  and  priced. 

Sent  only  on  request. 

Write  for  it  today.  WM.  P.  STARK 


WILLIAM  P.  STARK  NURSERIES,  Station  C  8  ,  STARK  CITY,  MO. 


New  Strawberries 

Our  annual  plant  catalog  f'oe  to  all.  Reliable,  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive.  i  about  tbe  New  Everbearers 
and  other  important  varieties.  The  New  Progressive 
Everbearing  Strawberry.  Rockliill’s  best  of  all,  now 
offered  for  the  first.  Plants  set  last  spring  and 
fruiting  until  the  ground  froze  produced  for  us  at 
the  rate  of  $1,000  per  acre  for  the  fruit  alone.  A 
Great  Sensation.  Address, 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Certified  Fruit  Trees 

1 


Roots  Fresh  from  the  Soil 

Guaranteed  true  to  name,  and  to  reach 
you  in  perfect  oondition.  Not  a  dissatis¬ 
fied  customer  last  year.  One-half  tree 
agents’  prices.  Freight  paid  on  orders  of 
$7.50  and  over.  WRITE  for  catalogue. 
Wm.  P.  Rupert  &  Son.  Box  20 .  Semeca.  N.  Y. 


Success  in 

Fr  uit  Growing 

Comes  to  tho  man  who  plants 
trees  or  plants  that  are  hardy, 
disease-free  and  producers  of 
high-quality  fruit.  This  ts 
tho  kind  we  have  been  sup¬ 
plying  the  largest,  most  suc¬ 
cessful  growers  (names  on 
request)  for  over  SO  years. 
Northern-grown  and  full  of 
vigor,  we  guarantee  all  our 
trees  to  be  healthy,  true 
to  name  and  carefully  packed.  Our  record  protects  you. 

FREE  BOOKS — “Howto  Plant  Trees  and  Plants” 
is  a  book  which  will  help  you  to  avoid  Iohs  due  to 
wrong  planting  methods.  It's  the  result  of  otir  long  expe¬ 
rience.  Our  Catalog  pictures  and  describes  our  selected  fruit 
and  ornamental  stock.  Both  books  are  free — write  today. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn, 


FREF  Firni*  BOOK 


Contains  much  valuable 

information  and  many  bargains  for  every  farmer  and  fruit  grower.  Writefor  it  now  and  save  money.'' 
Buying  direct  from  us,  the  growers,  you  wive  agent’s  profit  of  50 4  or  more. 

It  gives  a  complete  description  of  ail  fruits,  tells  how  and  when  to  plnnt,  spray  and 
care  for  trees  of  all  kinds,  where,  when  and  how  to  buy  to  the  best  advantage,  etc.,  etc. 

REILLY’S  RELIABLE  TREE  COLLECTION.  15  GUARANTEED  TREES  SI. 00 

1  Ey.  Harvest,  1  Yellow  Transparent,  1  Wealthy,  1  Ben  Davis  Apple,  1  Bing,  1  Dyehouso 
Cherry,  lWilder,  1  Kieffer  Pear,  lElberta,  1  Ey.  Rivera,  1  Ey. Crawford,  1 1,.  Crawford  Peach, 

1  Lombard.  I  Bradshaw  Plum,  1  Orange  Quince.  Agent’s  price  would  be  $3.75. 

Write  for  our  FREE  FRUIT  ROOK  today  and  save  money. 
REILLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  1«4  Reilly  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  MONEY 


growing  Strawberries.  Hundreds  of  growers  have 
delicious  berries  for  home  use  and  for  locul  markets. 
Large  profits  and  small  expense.  Why  don’t  YOU 
huvo  a  oerry  bed  ?  My  book  on  fruits  and  berries  tells 
how  and  gives  full  list  of  berries,  fruits,  plants,  etc. 
Every  grower  needs  a  copy.  FREE  on  request. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R.  Moorestowo.  N.  J. 


ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

contains  valuable  information  on  berry  ai 
small  fruit  growing.  Tells  how  to  grow  berri 
at  home  for  profit.  Gives  full  cultural  dire 
tions.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Sent  Fri 
on  request.  Write  for  your  copy  Tola 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries 

bought  from  Allen  are  healthy, hardy,  prolificand 
true  to  name.  Shipments  carefully  made  of  fresh 
vigorous  stock.  Full  line  of  standard  varieties 
in  any.qnantity.  Buy  Your  plants  from  Allen 
largest  grower.  In  business  28  years.  Allen’s 
berries  thrive.  Send  for  the  Berry  Book  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  Box  72  Salisbury,  Mi 


1913. 
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Fertilizer  for  Clover. 

M.  L.  8.,  Camden,  N.  Y. — In  view  of  the 
fact  that  ashes  are  a  great  help  to  our  soil 
in  producing  clover,  and  are  becoming  more 
expensive  each  year,  how  would  1200 
pounds  of  lime,  400  pounds  of  muriate  or 
sulphate  of  potash,  400  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate,  basic  slag  or  bone  meal  com¬ 
pare  with  commercial  ashes  as  a  fertilizer 
for  clover?  Would  one  ton  of  this  mixture 
equal  in  fertilizing  value  three  tons  of 
ashes  on  land  to  be  seeded  in  the  Spring? 

Ans. — The  average  ton  of  unleached 
wood  ashes  will  contain  600  pounds  of 
lime,  100  of  potash  and  about  40  of 
phosphoric  acid.  The  combination  you 
mention  will  contain  twice  as  much 
lime,  twice  as  much  potash  and  less 
than  twice  as  much  phosphoric  acid  un¬ 
less  you  use  the  bone  meal.  Thus  your 
combination  is  hardly  equal  to  two  tons 
of  the  ashes  in  actual  plant  food.  We 
have  never  yet  seen  a  combination  of 
chemicals  which  would  give,  with  equal 
amounts  of  plant  food,  the  same  results 
as  natural  ashes. 


Motor  Cars  and  Farm  Power. 

L.  L.  A.,  Bernardston,  Mass. — 1  have  a 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  many  beside  myself.  Wanted ; 
Information  from  farmers  who  have  made 
a  practical  application  of  the  automobile 
as  a  portable  farm  power,  giving  particu¬ 
lars,  if  possible,  as  to  range  of  adaptabil¬ 
ity,  method  of  transmission  and  comparative 
cost  of  doing  ordinary  jobs  with  this  power 
instead  of  an  ordinary  gasoline  engine.  I 
want  the  information  and  believe  this  will 
be  a  very  good  way  to  obtain  it.  If 
some  one  has  purchased  a  kerosene  engine 
that  is  simple,  works  right  in  every  way, 
with  little  or  no  trouble,  and  which  works 
as  much  cheaper  accordingly  than  a  gaso¬ 
line,  as  kerosene  is  cheaper  than  gasoline, 
will  he  inform  us  what  “make”  it  is  and 
the  particulars? 

Ans. — We  have  had  this  question 
about  the  automobile  as  a  farm  power 
up  before.  The  uniform  reply  has  been 
that  the  character  of  the  engine  used  in 
motor  cars  does  not  fit  it  for  farm 
power,  while  its  use  as  such  is  likely 
to  injure  the  car’s  working  parts.  It 
seems  like  a  very  pretty  theory  to  claim 
that  the  car  can  hustle  us  over  the  road 
and  then  back  up  to  the  farm  machinery 
and  run  it.  In  practice  it  seems  like 
expecting  a  horse  to  trot  home  at  a 
three-minute  gait  and  then  go  on  the 
manure  spreader  or  plow.  We  would 
like  experience  with  both  of  these  mat¬ 
ters.  The  automobile  manufacturers, 
wisely  as  we  think,  do  not  claim  this 
double  utility  for  their  cars. 


Fertilizer  for  Peach  Trees. 

A.  P.  8.,  Vineland,  N.  J. — I  have  a  small 
orchard  of  500  peach  trees  planted  last 
Spring  on  a  Crimson  clover  sod,  and  fer¬ 
tilized  with  chicken  manure,  and  a  little 
muriate  of  potash,  and  at  the  last  culti¬ 
vation  in  August  seeded  again  to  clover. 
These  trees  made  a  phenomenal  growth. 
From  what  I  can  read  from  the  horticul¬ 
tural  reports,  ground  bone  is  the  material 
to  use  for  the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
elements.  Can  I  not  use  this  home  pro¬ 
duced  nitrogen  as  well  (clover  and  chicken 
manure)  if  properly  balanced?  What  form 
of  potash  would  be  preferable,  muriate  or 
sulphate,  and  how  much  applied  per  100 
trees  for  each  succeeding  year?  The 
phosphoric  acid  element  can  be  supolied 
by  the  acidulated  rock  or  basic  slag.  Which 
would  be  preferable  and  how  much?  It 
will  be  understood  that  in  the  nitrogenous 
stimulating  care  will  be  taken  not  to  over¬ 
do. 

Ans. — Evidently  these  trees  have  had 
too  much  nitrogen.  They  will  need 
both  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  The 
Crimson  clover  adds  nitrogen  and  so 
does  the  chicken  manure  in  an  available 
form.  The  result  of  depending  on 
these  alone  is  to  drive  the  trees  into 
rapid  growth.  They  will  look  well,  but 
the  wood  will  be  soft  and  likely  to  be 
killed  in  cold  weather.  A  mixture  of 
three  parts  fine  ground  lime  and  one 
part  sulphate  of  potash  or  four  parts 
acid  phosphate  in  place  of  the  bone  will 
bo  good  to  use  with  the  clover  sod.  We 
should  put  the  chicken  manure  on  some 
other  crop.  Use  about  three  pounds  of 
this  mixture  to  each  tree.  In  this  par¬ 
ticular  case  we  think  the  phosphate  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  slag.  The  lime  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  might  make  the  nitrogen  in  the 
clover  too  rapidly  available. 


Trimming  Thorn  Apples;  Old  Alfalfa  Seed; 

Hen  Manure. 

F.  M.  N.,  No.  Pitcher,  N.  Y. — 1.  Is  there 
any  particular  time  of  year  wheu  thorn 
apples  may  be  cut  without  having  them 
sprout  from  the  stumps?  2.  I  have  some 
Alfalfa  seed  purchased  last  Spring  which 
I  did  not  use.  Will  it  be  all  right  to  use 
next  Spring?  3.  We  use  no  dropping 
board  in  our  poultry  houses.  We  put  in 
straw  and  chaff  and  let  the  hens  "mix  it 
up.”  About  once  a  month  or  as  soon  as 
the  litter  gets  dirty  we  clean  out  and 
spread  on  “new  seeding”  or  on  plowed 
land  which  will  be  seeded  next  Spring. 


Do  we  not  get  full  value  of  the  manure 
in  this  way? 

Ans. — 1.  Late  Summer  is  the  best 
time  for  cutting  such  sprouts.  The 
theory  is  that  in  this  season  the  bush  or 
tree  has  just  finished  its  Summer 
growth  and  is  exhausted.  Left  to  itself, 
it  would  make  no  more  growth,  but  re¬ 
cuperate  by  storing  up  nourishment  for 
another  season.  If  we  cut  off  the 
sprouts  at  this  time  Nature  prompts  the 
tree  to  start  a  new  growth.  This  weak¬ 
ens  it  still  further  and  it  cannot  recover 
before  Winter.  Y-ou  cannot  always  kill 
the  stumps  by  this  treatment,  but  it 
weakens  them.  2.  The  seed  ought  to 
sprout.  Try  it.  Put  a  few  seeds  be¬ 
tween  pieces  of  moist  blotting  paper  or 
plant  in  flower  pots  or  boxes.  You  can 
tell  by  the  way  they  sprout.  3.  You 
probably  lose  some  of  the  nitrogen  in 
the  manure,  but  this  is  a  good  way 
when  labor  is  an  item. 


A  Discussion  of  Irrigation. 

I  wish  to  irrigate  about  15  acres  of 
land  (not  all  at  the  same  time,  but  a  few 
acres  at  a  time).  I  have  a  sump  5x7  feet 
and  22  feet  deep,  holding  from  two  to  eight 
feet  of  water  according  to  season,  the 
amount  of  water  being  controlled  by  river 
about  100  yards  distant.  I  propose  to  in¬ 
stall  a  2%  horse-power  gasoline  engine  and 
centrifugal  pump  with  21/4-inch  suction  and 
two-inch  discharge.  The  lift  would  be  from 
14  to  20  feet,  or  I  could  make  it  less  if 
necessary,  by  lowering  pump  a  few  feet 
inside  of  sump.  I  would  want  to  raise 
the  water  about  10  feet.  Let  me  know  if 
this  plan  would  be  practicable.  j.  w. 

British  Columbia. 

The  irrigation  of  any  piece  of  land  is  a 
complex  problem,  especially  with  but  a 
small  amount  of  water  to  draw  from.  In 
many  places,  it  has  been  very  successfully 
accomplished  by  pumping  from  wells  or 
reservoirs  either  direct  into  the  distribut¬ 
ing  system  or  into  an  overhead  tank,  and 
then  by  gravity  to  a  distributing  system. 
In  loose  porous  soils  especially  the  object 
Is  to  get  the  water  spread  over  the  land 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  first  work  is  to  smooth  or  grade  the 
land  carefully.  It  is  important  to  see  that 
the  surface  is  not  covered  with  humps  and 
hollows  which  will  prevent  even  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  water.  Then  plan  to  irrigate 
your  highest  land  first,  if  possible,  since 
you  expect  to  extend  the  system.  The 
mode  of  distribution  may  be  by  main 
ditches  and  side  branches,  by  wooden  or 
cement  troughs  or  by  pipes.  Pipes  are 
expensive  for  a  large  piece.  If  used,  they 
may  be  installed  as  a  sort  of  network 
under  the  surface  with  openings  for  the 
water  to  seep  through  into  the  soil,  or  oc¬ 
casional  standpipes  may  be  brought  above 
the  surface  for  a  hose  to  be  attached  and 
the  water  sprayed  over  the  ground.  In 
general  the  above  are  the  methods  used 
in  this  country.  As  each  individual  case 
presents  its  own  peculiar  problems,  how 
ever,  more  specific  description  cannot  be 
given  with  the  information  at  hand  regard 
ing  your  land.  2%  horse-power  engine  will 
be  plenty  large  enough  for  any  system  you 
may  decide  upon  while,  if  the  lift  is  not 
over  15  or  20  feet  a  centrifugal  pump  will 
be  satisfactory.  If  the  lift  is  much  greater, 
a  double-acting  cylinder  pump  will  be  much 
more  desirable.  For  a  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  of  irrigation  systems  and  quite  specific 
directions  and  advice.  Farmers’  Bulletins 
116,  138,  158  and  263  are  of  value.  They 
may  be  obtained  without  cost  by  applying 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  _  R.  p.  C. 


The  deer  are  not  only  spoiling  our  crops 
and  fruit  trees  but  also  the  sport  of  the 
fox  hunter.  An  uncle  of  mine  dropped  in 
on  us  this  evening  dead  tired  and  dis¬ 
gusted,  and  affirmed  this  was  the  last  time 
he  would  attempt  hunting  foxes.  His  dogs 
had  left  him  in  the  early  morning  in  full 
chase  after  a  deer,  and  that’s  just  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  his  Winter’s  sport.  His  most 
valuable  hound  and  pet  was  shot  and  killed 
by  a  man  who  said  he  found  him  chasing 
a  deer.  On  account  of  the  deer  several 
of  our  best  fox  hunters  have  given  up  keep¬ 
ing  hounds.  r.  a.  S. 

Connecticut. 


Books  Will  Reduce  p 
Your  Building  Expense  ^ 

;  ,A  magnificent,  big  176-page  Catalog  of  . 

/  Millwork  and  Building  material  containing  5 
l  pictures  of  8,000  money -saving  bargains.  A 
handsome  Plan  Book  of  Modern  Homes—  1 
showing  60  splendid  views  and  floor  plans  of 
houses  and  barns  priced  from  $360  to  $6000 
Don  t  pay  dealers' prices-deal  direct  withu- 
J  Ret  our  wholesale  prices  and  save  money. 
J  HOT  Complete  Glazed  with  Five 
'BED  Eows  of  6-in.  glass.  Made  of 
|  cacij  Redwood  with  Fir  upright 


c  ACU  'veuwooa  witn  Fir  upright 
and  cross  bars.  Guaranteed 

'—EVERYTHING  IN  LUMBER.  FLOORING.  R00r.„a. 

K  DOORS.  WINDOWS,  MOULDINGS,  PORCHWORK,  BUILD¬ 
ING  PAPER,  HOME  and  FARM  FURNITURE,  HARD- 
WARE,  TINWORK  AND  PAINTS  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Don’t  build,  repair  or  remodel  without' 
these  valuable  books.  We  guarantee  qual-  * 
safe  delivery,  satisfaction  or  money 
Iggfcbuck.  Write  us  today.  Ask  for  .Ca^aloi 
^  .&>•  Also  book  of  house  plana  Ko.  95 , 

-A  if  wanted*  Both  are  free.  ' 

CHICAGO  MILLWORK  SUPPLY  CO. 

1426  W.  37th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

-m&rn 
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Free 

/the  Beautiful 
/“NATIONAL” 
Money-Saving 
Style  Book 


The  “  National”  Style  Book  is  a  very  part 
of  Spring  itself — it  is  a  part  of  the  pleasure  of 
Spring,  it  is  Spring’s  Own  Book  of  Fashions.  To 
forget  to  ask  for  it  is  to  miss  part  of  the  pleasure  of 
the  Spring  Season — and  it  is  to  miss  a  very  real  saving 
in  dollars.  Study  the  list  of  Money-Saving  Offerings 
below  and  then  fill  in  and  return  to  us  the  coupon  for  your 
FREE  copy  of  the  “National”  Money-Saving  Style  Book. 
Waists  -  •  *  -  $  .59  lo  S5.98  Lingerie  and  Wash  Dresses 

Skirts  ...  -  .98  to  T.98 

Lingerie  and  Wash  Dresses  -  -  2.49  to  12.98 

Silk  Dresses  -  5.38  to  1T.98 

Ready-Made  Suits  -  -  3.98  to  1T.98 


for  Misses 

and  Small  Women  -  -  -  $1.98  lo  $T.98 

Silk  Dresses  for  Misses  and  Small  Women  4.98  to  9.98 
Coats  for  Misses  and  Small  Women  -  1.98  to  9.98 
Suits  for  Misses  and  Small  Women  •  2.98  to  14.98 

Children’s  Dresses  -  -  .95  to  4  98 


Also  a  full  line  of  Underwear,  Hosiery.  Scarfs,  Veils,  Gloves,  Leather  Goods,  Jewelry  and  a 
completo  line  of  Boys’,  Misses’,  and  Children’s  Wearing  Apparel. 


Your  “Money’s  Worth”  and  How  You 
Should  Judge  Values 

Price  does  not  tell  value.  And  neither  does  a  picture. 

"A  linen  waist  for  a  dollar”— means  nothing.  It  may,  we  suppose,  be  worth  either 
75  cents  or  $1.25,  depending  on  where  you  buy  it. 

A  "National”  Linen  Waist  for  a  dollar  means  something.  Because  we  honestly 
believe  we  sell  as  many  waists  as  any  two  houses  in  America  together.  And  so 
we  can  put  more  value,  more  real  quality,  and  better  material  into  every 
*’ National  ”  waist.  . 

Just  so  a  “National”  Dross  is  a  better  dress.  It  is  better  made— it  la 
better  fitting.  Why,  a  "National”  Dress  is  actually  draped  on  a  model 
to  insure  its  perfection. 

Notone  garment  leaves, our  hands  without  a  strict  examination  by 
an  expert.  Our  own  chemist  examines  every  material  to  prove  its 
service  value.  We  do  not  believo  any  other  house  in  the  world 
does  this.  And  it  is  so  with  every  detail. 

And  so  we  ask  you  why  not  buy  your  clothes  at  the 
“National”?  Why  not  get  the  most  you  can  for  your  money? 

Why  not  take  the  first  step  now  by  writing  for  your  free 
copy  of  the  “National"  Stylo  Book? 


-The  “NATIONAL”  Policy 


We  prepay  postage  and  expreseage  on  all  our 
goods  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Every  “NATIONAL  ”  garment  haB  the 
“NATIONAL”  Guarantee  Tag  attached 
This  tag  says  that  yon  may  return  any 
garment  not  satisfactory  to  you  and 
we  will  refund  your  money  and  pay 
express  charges  both  ways. 


National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co 

273  W.  24th  St..  New  York  City 


NATIONAL 
CLOAK  &  SUIT 
COMPANY 
273^.  24th  St. 
New  York  City 


Please  send  me,  free, 
my  copy  of  the  "National" 
Spring  Style  Book. 


Name  . . . . . . 

Addres*  . . . . 

Are  you  interested  in  seeing  the  new  Tailor-Made  Suit* 
for  Spring?  And  do  you  wish  us  also  to  send  you,  to¬ 
gether  with  your  "  National"  Monev-Saving  Style  Book 
the  “National"  Special  Suit  Booklet  and  Samples? . . 


As  Permanent 
as  a  Root 
cut  out 
of  „ 
Solid  Rock 


Can  you  imagine  anything  more 
durable  than  a  roof  cut  out  of  solid  rock ! 

Such  a  roof  would  be  practically  indestructible.  Fire 
couldn  t  burn  it.  Acid  fumes,  gases,  rain,  snow,  sun  and 
extreme  temperatures  couldn’t  injure  it. 

A  roof  of  this  description — a  roof  that  is  cut  from  solid  rock 
to  all  intents  and  purposes — is 

J-M  ASBESTOS  ROOFING 

This  roofing  is  made  by  crushing  solid  Asbestos  Rock  and  compressing  the 
long  fibres  into  a  dense,  homogeneous  felt.  Several  layers  of  this  rock  felt  are 
then  permanently  cemented  together  with  nature’s  greatest  water-proofer, 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  making  a  light-weight  roofing  that  is  virtually  a  solid 
sheet  of  pliable  stone. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  forever  rids  you  from  the  expense  of  repairs.  No  coat¬ 
ing.  No  graveling.  Everlasting  After  more  than  a  quarter-century  of  service 
J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  shows  no  signs  of  deterioration.  It  is  the  cheapest  of  all 
roofings  from  the  cost-per-year  standpoint. 

Adapted  to  any  building  and  any  climate.  Easily  and  quickly  applied.  If 
youi  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  we  will  ship  direct. 

Write  our  nearest  branch  for  sample  of  Asbestos  Rock  from  which  this 
roofing  is  made  and  Illustrated  Book  No.  2348 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


Manufacturers  of  Asbestos 
and  Magnesia  Products 


a  co'f  croc  Asbestos  Roofings,  Packings, 
lu’i>  Electrical  Supplies,  Etc. 


Albany  Chicago  Detroit  Louisville  New  York 

Baltimore  Cincinnati  Indianapolis  Milwaukee  Omaha 

Boston  Cleveland  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Philadelphia 

Buffalo  Dallas  Los  Angeles  New  Orleans  Pittsburgh 

For  Canada — THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  LIMITED 
Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg  Vancouver  $931 


San  Francisco 
Seattle 
St.  Louis 
Syracuse 


iee 
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FRUITS  FOR  NEW  ENGLAND. 

For  the  Smaller  Orchards. 

As  time  passes,  the  Baldwin  apple 
stands  out  more  and  more  distinctively 
as  the  leader  among  Winter  varieties. 
It  is  a  large  cropper  on  alternate  years, 
while  some  trees  somehow  acquire  the 
odd-year  habit;  and  the  tendency  toward 
annual  cropping  may  be  enhanced  ap¬ 
preciably  by  regular  enriching  of  the 
ground.  An  orchard  ^of  three  acres 
which  had  seen  much  neglect  came  into 
my  hands  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  it  come  up  wonderfully  by  means 
of  the  wood  ashes  from  the  house  and  a 
Spring  application  of  the  manure  of  the 
family  cow  and  one  horse,  besides  the 
poultry  droppings.  Such  parts  as  suc¬ 
cessively  became  the  site  of  the  kitchen 
garden  made  excessive  wood  growths 
and  set  over-sized  crops,  which  largely 
fell  before  maturity,  being  deficient  in 
color  and  flavor.  I  learned  to  favor  a 
continual  sod  for  the  orchard.  I  have 
heard  theories  as  regards  the  number 
of  varieties  of  the  Baldwin,  but  I  recog¬ 
nize  only  one,  which  varies  according 
to  environment.  Adjacent  to  swamps, 
they  are  of  irregular  size  and  shape, 
tending  to  ribbed,  coarse  of  flesh  and 
lack  of  the  finest  flavor.  The  Baldwin 
is  a  dry  land  sort,  and  will  yield  fine 
crops  where  others  would  come  to  noth¬ 
ing.  Here  at  1,000  feet  elevation  they 
redden  to  their  best,  and  if  picking  is 
delayed  until  frosts  have  been  followed 
by  mild  freezes — say  until  the  middle 
of  October — when  departed  leaves  and 
clear  air  have  allowed  the  sun’s  direct 
rays  to  get  in  their  work  and  the  blush 
has  deepened  to  a  uniform  red,  then  it 
is  that  this  famous  culinary  sort  be¬ 
comes  king  of  dessert  apples.  We  must 
not  confound  this  maturing  process  with 
ripening.*  If  picked  at  this  stage  and 
kept  properly  very  close  to  the  freezing 
point,  actual  ripening  may  be  delayed 
until  the  moderating  temperatures  of 
approaching  Spring  begin  to  make  the 
green  skin  yellow.  Actual  ripening  of 
the  Baldwin  takes  place  in  the  orchard 
if  grown  far  to  the  south  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  it  thus  becomes  an  Autumn 
variety.  But  in  the  North  we  may  have 
them  ripe  by  mid-Winter  in  a  warm 
cellar,  or  by  proper  control  of  tempera¬ 
tures  we  may  put  them  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  April  or  even  May,  and  then  in 
the  delicious  freshly  ripened  condition. 

Where  all  the  old-time  favorites  have 
developed  some  inseparable  weakness  or 
defect,  the  Baldwin  alone  remains  the 
one  dependable  family  or  commercial 
apple  for  universal  planting.  The  Bald¬ 
win  stands  first  among  all  varieties  in 
resistance  to  freezing,  coming  un¬ 
harmed  through  one  or  two  slight  nips 
which  would  spell  ruin  to  a  Spy  or 
Greening.  In  this  peculiarity  only  the 
Roxbury  Russet  compares  with  the 
Baldwin.  However,  the  Russet  is  not 
to  be  considered  a  staple  sort,  for  the 
dealers  are  aware  and  everyone  who 
sets  an  orchard  should  know  that  a 
Russet  is  not  wanted  until  May,  or 
when  this  market  is  clear  of  all  other 
descriptions  of  apples,  and  even  then 
the  demand  is  uncertain.  I  dismiss  the 
topic  of  Winter  apples  with  a  reminder 
to  the  farmers  of  New  England — there 
is  no  substitute  in  sight  for  the  Bald¬ 
win.  Let  no  one  think  that  a  tree,  of 
whatever  variety,  can  be  profitably  de¬ 
veloped  without  generous  treatment,  in¬ 
cluding  soil  cultivation  and  nourish¬ 
ment.  It  harms  a  young  orchard  either 
to  grow  or  carry  off  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  soil  crops  which  we  may  class  as 
weeds  so  far  as  the  orchard  is  consid¬ 
ered.  But  once  our  Baldwin  tree  has 
completely  occupied  the  ground,  its 
shape  discouraging  others’  growth  to  a 
large  extent,  it  may  hoe  its  row  with 
the  best  of  them,  producing  fine  and 
abundant  crops  in  sod,  even  under  con¬ 
ditions  which  would  make  a  failure  of 
other  sorts. 

The  Rhode  Island  Greening  proves 
the  Baldwin’s  nearest  competitor,  an 
apple  of  prime  quality,  a  generous  crop¬ 
per,  but  a  comparatively  poor  keeper 
and  subject  to  various  blights;  and  for 
one  person  who  knows  and  appreciates 
its  really  fine  character  the  dozen  that 
constitutes  the  buying  public  will  take 
a  Ben  Davis  or  any  old  thing,  so  that 
it  is  red.  For  a  single  row  of  trees  I 
would  plant  them  30  or  33  feet  apart ; 
for  continuous  orchard,  40  feet  each 
way.  Some  would  say  if  the  soil  is 
poor,  trees  will  be  smaller,  and  so  plant 
nearer;  but  I  hold  to  the  generous  dis¬ 
tance,  and  if  soil  is  poor,  so  much 
more  do  trees  need  territory  to  extend 
root  growth  and  get  sustenance. 

I  would  urge  the  general  planting  of 
Winter  varieties  only.  The  prevalence 
of  the  apple  maggot  in  New  England  j 


has  dwindled  the  sales  of  Summer  ap¬ 
ples  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
former  demand,  so  I  would  say  to  any 
who  contemplate  an  orchard,  plant  very 
few  Summer  or  Autumn  sorts,  and  ad¬ 
visedly  of  those.  The  tender-fleshed 
sorts  and  consequently  the  most  de¬ 
licious,  are  the  most  susceptible  to  the 
maggot;  and  the  Porter,  Garden  Royal 
and  the  early  sweet  kinds  generally  will 
be  unfit  to  use  from  the  inroads  of  this 
pest.  Among  those  most  resistant  are 
the  Williams,  Red  Astrachan,  Yellow 
Transparent  and  Gravenstein.  The  lat¬ 
ter  follows  the  other  three  in  season 
and  is  the  staple  Autumn  variety,  de¬ 
licious  either  for  dessert  or  culinary 
purposes.  The  Astrachan  we  may  set 
down  as  the  staple  early  sort,  a  produc¬ 
tive  bearer,  rather  tart  and  the  best  of 
all  for  jelly;  a  good  seller  from  its  red 
color;  that  is,  red  when  grown  with 
sunny  exposure.  As  a  dessert  kind, 
some  find  its  tartness  distressing  to  the 
stomach.  Much  better  in  this  respect  is 
the  Yellow  Transparent,  which  is  a 
growing  favorite  and  one  of  the  earliest 
varieties  to  come  into  bearing.  The 
Williams  could  hardly  be  over-praised 
for  its  general  beauty,  being  deep  red 
when  grown  under  sunny  conditions, 
this  red  often  penetrating  to  the  flesh, 
with  an  agreeable  flavor,  not  especially 
tart,  and  an  aroma  which  surpasses  any 
apple  of  my  acquaintance.  The  Wil¬ 
liams  is  a  good  dependable  sort  to  plant 
for  early  market  and  a  better  shipper 
than  the  other  two  I  have  named  for 
Summer  use.  A  suitable  selection  for 
planting  the  home  place,  to  give  abund¬ 
ance  of  fruit  for  a  family  10  months 
of  the  year,  would  be  as  follows :  One 
tree  each  of  Yellow  Transparent,  Wil¬ 
liams,  Gravenstein,  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing,  Roxburg  Russet  and  Baldwin ;  and 
the  six  trees;  two  or  three-year  size, 
and  of  best  quality,  should  not  cost 
more  than  one  dollar  for  the  lot,  be¬ 
sides  transportation. 

Whether  pears  will  pay  to  grow  cora- 
mercially  is  a  local  question.  The  large 
cities  consume  a  great  many,  but  the 
handling  and  transportation  constitute  a 
leading  factor  in  the  marketing.  Pears 
are  very  perishable  as  compared  with 
apples,  and  as  the  trade  does  not  like 
to  handle  green  fruit,  and  a  pear  is 
“gone”  at  once  on  ripening,  to  grow 
pears  on  a  paying  basis  calls  for  care¬ 
ful  investigation  before  planting.  Most 
small  towns  and  villages  are  over-sup¬ 
plied  from  trees  planted  in  lawns  and 
gardens,  and  the  best  of  these  will  be 
purchased  at  nominal  price  by  some 
local  merchant  who  gathers  and  ships 
at  a  good  profit.  The  inferior  kinds,  as 
the  Buffum,  will  not  sell  at  any  price. 
Clapp’s  Favorite,  Bartlett,  Beurre  Bose 
and  Seckel  are  generally  in  active  de¬ 
mand.  For  home  use  I  would  add  to 
this  list  Buerre  Giffard  and  Tyson,  first 
for  extra  early  and  the  other  for  can¬ 
ning  and  pickling. 

Of  much  more  consideration  than 
pears  are  plums  and  peaches,  where 
they  can  be  successfully  grown.  Hardly 
a  locality  in  New  England  is  amply 
supplied  with  these,  and  shipments  are 
generally  outward  from  wholesaling 
centers  to  town  and  village.  With  the 
prevailing  difficulty  and  uncertainty  in 
producing  peaches,  the  plum  should  be 
more  generally  grown  and  would  to  a 
large  extent  prove  an  acceptable  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  peach.  I  *believe  that 
New  England  will  yet  do  much  in  plum  : 
culture.  The  European  sorts  have  had 
their  day,  and  what  of  discouragement 
the  curculio  did  not  effect  the  black 
knot  did.  The  Japanese  and  American 
strains  and  their  hybrids  promise  to 
succeed  where  the  others  failed.  In 
living  in  Western  New  York  and  learn¬ 
ing  to  appreciate  the  prune,  I  often 
wondered  why  we  never  hear  of  prunes 
in  New  England.  When  visiting  the 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  I  was 
struck  with  the  delicious  quality  of  two 
rare  varieties  of  the  prune — better  than 
any  plum,  in  my  estimation — known  as 
the  Tennant  and  Tragedy.  Such  qual¬ 
ity,  if  offered  in  New  England,  would 
reconcile  us  to  the  absence  of  peaches. 
Every  home  garden  should  have  at  least 
a  tree  each  of  the  Burbank  and  Abund¬ 
ance  plums. 

And  cherries — for  what  is  home  with¬ 
out  a  cherry  tree?  This  is  about  the 
only  fruit  without  a  serious  pest — and 
one  around  which  cluster  the  fondest 
associations  of  childhood.  Because 
more  thrifty  and  sturdy  growing  as  to 
tree,  the  sour  kinds  are  most  worth 
while,  being  sweet  enough  for  dessert 
when  really  ripe  and  the  finest  for  can¬ 
ning.  As  a  child  I  always  admired  the 
considerate  act  of  those  who  planted 
the  cherry  along  the  street  curb  as  a 
shade,  convenient  and  tolerably  safe  for 
night-before-the-Fourth  marauders. 
Massachusetts.  f.  w.  proctor. 


SEND 

for  free « 
SAMPLES 

It’s  poor  policy  to 
buy  roofing  without  teat 
ing  it.  We  want  you  to 
learn  the  wonderful  val¬ 
ue  that  we  are  giving  iu 


^OQ&Y«Y^ 


Unito  Ready  Roofing 

We  want  you  to  aee  this  roofing— To  test  it— To  satisfy 
yourself  that  it  is  honestly  made  from  all  wool  long  fibre  felt. 

Send  for  the  samples  and  convince  yourself  that  the 
UNITO  Roof  is  the  best  roof  you  can  have  on  your 
building. 

UNITO  Roofing  is  adaptable  for  all  buildings.  It  costa 
less  to  buy  and  less  to  lay. 

YOU  DON’T  PAY  UNTIL  YOU  SEE  WHAT  YOU 
ARE  GETTING,  and  we  guarantee  satisfaction. 

We  want  you  to  see  and  learn  Just  how  UNITO  Ready 
Roofing  is  made,  so  write  today  for  our  Roofing  Book. 

It  takes  you  through  the  factory.  Tells  you  by  word  and 
picture  Just  how  we  make  UNITO,  and  what  goes  into  it. 

It  will  pay  you  to  learn  all  about  UNITO,  and  how  you 
can  share  in  our  profits. 

The  book  is  free.  The  samples  aro  free.  Write 

for  them  at  once. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  COMPANY 
137  United  Factories  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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.CARFF’S 

.  Fruit  Catalog 

Fully  describes  the 
products  of  this  1100  acre 
nursery,  fruit  and  seed 
.farm.  Every  plant  and  tree 
is  backed  by  over  25  years 
experience  in  growing  and 
propagating  tho  heaviest 
bearing  Btrains  of  strawber¬ 
ries,  raspberries,  currants, 
gooseberries,  blackberries,  dew¬ 
berries,  grapes  and  all  kinds  of 
fruit  trees.  Also  garden  plants 
such  as  horseradish,  asparagus, 
rhubarb,  seed  potatoes,  etc  Do 
not  buy  until  you  see  our  prices. 
We  supply  growers  everywhere 
and  our  stock  is  the  best  of  its 
kind.  Send  for  free  beautiful 
catalog  today.  A  fine  currant 
bush  sent  free  for  names  and 
addresses  of  five  fruit  growers. 

W.  X.  SCARFF,  New  Cnrli.le,  Ohio 
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JOHNSON’S 

TESTED 
and  PROVEN 

Stand  for  Purity 
The  result  of  40 
rience.  Our  Garden  and  Farm 
Manual  for  1913  mailed  free  to 
seed  buyers  who  write  for  it. 
ADDRESS 

JOHNSON  SEED  COMPANY 
217  Market  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


and  Quality, 
years’  expe- 


SEED  FOR  THE  FARM 

Do  you  want  the  best  Grass  Seed,  Corn,  Oats, 
Potatoes  and  other  Field  Seeds  at  first  cost? 
We  can  serve  you.  Write  for  catalogue,  It  is  free. 
You  will  like  it  A.  U.  HOFFMAN. 
Lancaster  Co.  ...  Landisville,  Pa. 


OU  can  clear  an  acre  or  more 
of  stumps  a  day.  No  stumps 
can  resist  the  Hercules. 
Doubles  land  value— enables 
ou  to  make  $1200.00  on  40  acres 
the  first  year  after  stumps  are 
out — and  $750.00  in  crops 
every  year  alter.  Get  the 
proof.  Why  not 

Write  Us  Now 

Book  tells  all  the 
facts — shows  many 
photos  and  letters 
from  owners — tells  all 
about  the  many  Her¬ 
cules  features.  We'll 
also  quote  you  a  special  money-saving:  price 
proposition  that  will  interest  you.  Address 
HERCULES  MFC.  CO.  130 21st  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


Choice  Home  Grown 

Field  Seeds 


direct  from  the  farmer  to  the 
user.  All  seeds  best  possible 
quality  obtainable.  We  pay 
freight  on  all  shipments. 

W rite  for  samples  and  prices 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS, 
Ligonier,  Ind. 


SEED 


polntoen,  iliiu-it.F-proof.  Head’.  Goldenllako’ 
Golden  Gem,  and  Peachhlow.  New  varieties’ 
wonders.  Sold  direct.  Write  for  facts.  G.  A. 

HEAD,  Read’s  Exp.  farms,  Charlotte,  Vermont 


f D.  W.  J  enklns, Monroe, Neb., 
writing  about  his  1912  crop 
J  of  Hog  Pasture  Mixture, 
J  says :  “  When  the  pastu  re  was 
at  Its  bestthehogs  would  stay 
'in  the  pasture  instead  of  com- 
’  ing  for  corn.  The  mixture 
,  proved  to  be  just  the  thing  in  the 
r  right  place.  No  farmer  can  make 
a  mistake  by  sowing  it. 

GRISWOLD’S 
•‘Ready  Quick” 

Hog  Pasture  Mixture 

produces  in  the  hot  summer  when  other 
pastures  are  short  and  feed  is  scarce. 
Can  be  planted  lnsummerforfallfeeding. 
Great  forstock  of  all  kinds.  Growsquickly 
—produces  big  tonnage  of  fine  green  fodder 
when  it  is  needed  most.  Write  today  for  prices 
also  free  book  of  Garden  and  Field  Seeds. 

GRISWOLD  SEED  COMPANY 
227 So.  iOth  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


LiKe 

It 

Bestk 


AND  TIMOTHY  H  FerBuJ 

INVESTIGATE— Best  and  Cheapest  Seeding  Known. 

Alsike  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  1-3  alsike,  a  big 
bargain.  Greatest  hay  and  pasture  combination  grown 
WriteforFroe  Sampleand  76-page  catalog  and  circulars 
describing  this  wonderful  grass  mixture.  Beats  anything 
you  can  sow  and  ridiculously  cheap.  We  handle  only  best 
tested  recleaned  seed  guaranteed  Write  before  advance. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEEP  CO.,  Box  560,  Clarlnda,  [owe 

00D  SEEDS 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

sLYT  Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
r  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return  if 
'not  O.  K. — money  refunded 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Oyer  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  your3 
r^dyour  neighbors’  addresses. 

MWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois 


DIBBLE  S  FARM  SEEDS 

abfenr°egSrdfesf  o7  cosL  “  carefully  selected:  stock  seed  and  are  the  best  obtain- 

We  sell  but  just,  one  grade,  believing  t.be  best  is  none  too  good  for  the 
American  Farmer  and  ship  direct  from  our  1,600  acre  Seed  Farms  to  yours  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices  consistent  with  highest  possible  quality. 

,  rl!alf?’,rloXer  anr  Timothy  Seed  D.  B.  Brand,  90.50*  Pure.  The  kind 
that  lias  produced  over  5  tons  hay  per  acre  on  our  Farms. 

wn  ?e,el,CornL  ??ur.  kiP,ds  that  we  have  found  by  Field  Test  best  adapted 
Ster  OuTtets  show  lSj.  Mlddle  aDd  LaSteni  States'  Germination  00*  or 

Seed  Oats.  New  Heavy  Weight,  enormously  productive,  heaviest,  whitest 
plumpest  grain  ever  grown  weighing  40-45  lbs.  per  bushel  and  our  famous 
Twentieth  Century  Oats  of  which  we  have  sold  over  100,000  bushels  in  the  last 
row  years. 

Seed  Potatoes.  30  varieties,  the  best  early,  intermediate  and  late  kinds 
that  we  have  grown  on  large  acreages  and  know  to  be  worth  growing.  Also  a 
new  round  Y*  lute  mam  cropper  pronounced  by  100  farmers  who  grew  it  last 
year — The  Best  Yet. 

*  „•  Di.b,ble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog.  The  leading  American  Farm  Seed  Book 
telling  the  plain  truth  about  the  Farm  Seed  situation,  beautifully  illustrated 
with  accurate  descriptions  and  containing  150  testimonials  from  Editors  of  leadl 
ing  Farm  Papers,  Agricultural  Colleges,  Experiment  Stations  and  hard-headed 
business_Farmers,  and  ten  samples  of  Dibble’s  high  grade  Farm  Seeds  for 
acquainted  with  Dibble’s  Seeds.  \V rite  right  now. 


testing  Free.  Get 


ADDRESS  ; 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower 

Box  B,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Front  Our  Farms  to  Yours 


SPHE)  RURAI>  NEW-YORKER 


The  most  interesting  and  instructive 
automobile  books  ever  published —Free 

HERE  are  the  first  real  books  ever  published  concerning  the  practical  pur¬ 
chase  and  proper  operation  of  an  automobile.  They  were  written  by  the 
best  and  biggest  authority  in  the  business — a  man  who  understands  and 
can  make  clear  to  you  the  very  things  you  want  to  know  md§t  about* 
These  books  are  so  clever,  clear  and  simple  that  your  children  can  easily  understand 
them.  The  publishing  of  these  books  cost  us  thousands  of  dollars.  Both  books 
are  absolutely  free. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  CAR— Vol.  J. 


HOW  TO  OPERATE  A  CAR-Vol.  II. 


tells  you  how  to  buy  a  car;  how  to  weigh  its  quality; 
how  todetermTng  irs  ?eal  yalue;  how  to  judge  its  construction. 

You  would  not  go  into  the  grain,  produce,  hay,  poultry,  dairy  or 
cny  other  business  without  a  good  knowledge  of  that  business.  You 
would  study  existing  prices,  values  and  conditions.  How,  then,  can 
you  expect  to  make  a  practical  automobile  purchase  without  as  much 
automobile  intelligence  as  you  can  get?  This  book  gives  it  all  to  you 
— free. 

It  clearly  explains  just  which  axle  construction  you  should  have  in 
your  car;  it  advises  you  on  brakes;  it  judges  a  car’s  power;  explains 
the  modern  gasoline  motor;  goes  into  spring  suspension  and  all  the 
other  important  points.  In  short,  it  simplifies;  aids,  bolsters  and  adds 
generally  to  your  confidence  when  buying  an  automobile,  because  it 
thoroughly  acquaints  you  with  the  subject. 


-  y  Often  a  good  car  is  put  out  of  business  simply  because  it  was  not 
"properly  operated  or  taken  care  of.  Sometimes  just  one  little  false 
move,  on  the  part  of  the  driver,  will  put  a  car  out  of  commission  for 
life.  We  all  live  and  learn. 


So  we  got  up  an  Overland  book  on  the  fundamentals  of  proper 
driving,  operation  and  care.  It  will  help  every  motorist  in  America. 
It  tells  you  exactly  how  to  run  a  car;  when,  where  and  how  to  lubri- 
cate  it;  how  to  make  adjustments,  etc.,  etc. 


Here  are  some  of  the  instructive  chapters:  “How  to  Start  the 
Motor,"  “How  to  Start  the  Car,"  “The  Best  Way  to  Turn  Corners," 
“Rules  of  the  Road,"  “How  to  Find  a  Missing  Cylinder,"  etc.  Each 
point  from  starting  to  stopping  is  covered  and  covered  thoroughly. 
It  contains  over  100  pages  of  clear  information,  all  carefully  illustrated 
with  diagrams  and  drawings.  Anywhere  else  this  volume,  with  its  pro¬ 
fuse  illustrations  would  cost  several  dollars.  You  can  have  it  free. 


We  want  you  to  read  these  books  for  a  sel¬ 
fish  purpose.  We  know  this  valuable  infor¬ 
mation,  clear  explanation  and  practical  ad* 


Write  for  these  two  free  books  to-day, 

vice,  in  addition  to  helping  you  purchase  and 
operate  your  car,  will  only  go  further  in  proving 
to  you  our  high  standard  and  great  efficiency. 

q-  • 

Please  address  Dept.  127 


For  in  the  Overland  you  get  more  real  car 
for  less  money  than  from  any  other  manufac¬ 
turer  in  the  world. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


$985 

F.  0.  B.  Toledo 

Completely 

Equipped 

Self-starter 

3C  Horsepower 

5-Passenger  Touring 
Car 

1 1 0-inch  Wheel 
Base 

Timken  Bearings 
Center  Control 


$985 

F.  0.  B.  Toledo 

Completely 

Equipped 

Remy  Magneto 

Warner 

Speedometer 

Mohair  Top  and 
Boot 

Clear  Vision,  Rain 
Vision  Wind-Shield 

Prest-O-Lite  Tank 


f 
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THR  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


The  Bose  Pear. 

L.  C.  E.,  Lynn,  Mass. — Will  you  tell  me 
how  far  apart  to  plant  Beurre  Bose  pear 
trees,  and  also  if  it  is  all  right  to  put 
them  in  between  apple  trees  which,  are 
40  feet  apart? 

Ans. — The  Bose  pear,  although  one  of 
the  best  for  both  the  home  and  as  a 
profitable  market  pear,  is  such  a  poor  and 
unsatisfactory  grower,  both  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  and  young  orchard,  that  it  is  very 
hard  to  get  satisfactory  trees  unless  top- 
worked  upon  some  thrifty-growing  va¬ 
riety.  Were  I  to  set  an  orchard  of  this 
variety  I  would  set  some  thrifty-grow¬ 
ing  variety,  and  then  top-work  to  Bose 
by  budding  or  grafting.  Personally  I 
have  found  the  Clapp  one  of  the  best 
for  this  purpose.  If  the  object  of  plant¬ 
ing  is  for  a  commercial  orchard  I  would 
set  at  least  25  feet  apart;  on  poor  land 
(and  that  is  no  place  for  a  pear  or¬ 
chard),  20  feet  might  answer.  I  would 
•not  set  pears  in  an  apple  orchard  for 
commercial  purposes,  but  put  the  pears 
in  an  orchard  by  themselves,  as  they 
require  both  better  feeding  and  care 
than  most  varieties  of  apples. 

H.  O.  MEAD. 


Heating  a  Little  Greenhouse. 

Noting  what  is  said  in  regard  to  heat¬ 
ing  in  your  recent  issues,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  think  I  have  solved  the 
problem  of  heating  a  small  greenhouse, 
a  matter  that  has  always  been  trouble¬ 
some.  Getting  tired  of  stooping  over 
hotbeds,  I  concluded  to  make  a  little 
place  where  I  can  start  my  tomato 
and  other  seeds  in  the  early  Spring 
without  so  much  bother.  So  I  built  a 
miniature  greenhouse  adjoining  the  rear 
of  my  office,  into  which  I  can  walk  in 
a  couple  of  steps  from  my  desk.  It  is 
only  10  feet  long  and  gives  me  a  10- 
foot  bench  and  a  narrow  passage.  Then 
the  heating  was  the  question.  Looking 
at  a  dealer’s  catalogue  I  saw  illustrated 
what  they  call  a  tank  heater  for  baths. 
I  argued  that  if  this  little  boiler  would 
heat  a  tank  of  water  it  would  heat  a 
radiation  of  piping.  I  wrote  tfl  the 
company  about  it,  an^  $ey  guaranteed 
thfct  |he  bsilpi  would  do  the  heating. 
TftSy  sent  me  the  entire  outfit,  boiler, 
piping  and  expansion  tank  for  $30.95, 
arid  the  plumber  here  charged  me  $16.00 
to  install  it.  The  boiler  is  .merely  a 
cylinder  11  inches  in  diameter  and  11 
inches  high,  sitting  on  a  grate  and  ash¬ 
pit  and  capped  bv  a  top  that  has  a  cir¬ 
cular  lid  like  an  ordinary  stove.  The 
whole  is  not  larger  than  a  small  cast- 
iron  stove.  I  took  a  flow  of  inch  and 
a  half  pipe  straight  up  through  the 
floor  into  the  office  and  along  the  wall 
to  the  expansion  tank  in  the  corner  of 
the  office.  Thence  this  flow  goes  down 
grade  to  the  farther  end  of  a  coil  of 
eight  lJ4-inch  pipes  eight  feet  long. 
From  the  lower  end  of  this  coil  a  V/i- 
inch  return  runs  back  to  the  boiler.  It 
will  be  seen  in  fact  that  all  the  heating 
in  the  greenhouse  is  on  the  return,  as 
the  expansion  tank  is  at  the  highest 
point  in  order  to  take  off  the  air.  This 
tank  is  left  open  for  this  purpose,  and 
has  the  usual  glass  gauge  to  note  the 
height  of  the  water. 

This  little  heating  system  has  been  a 
wonder.  In  15  minutes  from  starting  the 
fire  I  can  have  the  pipes  hot  all  around, 
and  in  fact  it  heats  the  office  and  the 
little  greenhouse  that  I  call  my  hot-bed, 
for  I  have  to  keep  the  office  door  open 
to  keep  from  getting  it  too  hot  in  the 
greenhouse.  I  fill  it  up  and  shut  off 
the  draft  at  10  o’clock  at  night,  and 
never  look  at  it  till  seven  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  unless  it  is  a  very  cold  night,  when 
I  run  it  later.  The  little  boiler  would 
really  heat  more  glass  than  it  has  on 
it,  and  I  think  that  it  solves  the  problem 
of  heating  a  little  house.  My  office  is 
10  x  16  feet,  an  independent  building, 
and  it  is  sufficiently  heated  bv  the  sur¬ 
plus  heat  of  the  boiler,  as  the  first  of  the 
flow  runs  along  the  base  of  the  wall  in¬ 
side  the  office.  On  extra  cold  mornings  I 
put  a  little  fire  in  the  open  fireplace  in 
the  office.  With  the  office  door  shut  the 
coil  will  overheat  the  little  greenhouse. 
It  is  a  very  convenient  place  for  start¬ 
ing  seed,  and  I  can  sow  tomato  seed 
in  flats  and  transplant  them  and  finally 
grow  enough  to  need  40  sashes  on  the 
cold  frames  for  hardening  them  off. 
Then  in  the  Fall  I  cover  the  bench  with 
fiats,  in  which  I  plant  Freesias,  Roman 
hyacinths  and  Narcissus  to  bloom  for 
flowers  for  the  table  up  to  the  time  I 
need  it  for  sowing  seed  for  the  garden. 
It  starts  not  only  tomatoes,  but  pep¬ 
pers,  egg  plants  and  a  lot  of  flower 
seed,  such  as  Verbenas  and  other  things 
used  for  bedding,  these  filling  up  after 
the  tomatoes  and  peppers  are  in  the 
frames.  The  whole  house  and  heating 
apparatus  cost  about  $100. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Farm  Prices  for  Clover  Seed. 

Farmers  were  paid  from  $7  to  $9  per 
bushel  for  clover  seed  last  Fall.  j.  is. 

Coldwater,  Mich. 

Farmers  were  paid  about  $6  per  bushel 
for  clover  seed  and  about  $2  for  Timothy 
seed.  The  crop  was  not  the  best  this  year, 
but  dealers  are  retailing  good  clover  seed 
at  .$8  to  $9  and  Timothy  seed  at  $2.50  to 
$3  per  bushel.  Timothy  hay  was  good  this 
year,  and  is  selling  loose  at  $10  and  $12 
baled.  Oats  were  good,  selling  at  33  cents 
at  present.  Corn  fain  crop,  selling  at  45 
to  50  cents.  g.  w.  d. 

Brazil,  Ind. 

We  live  in  the  heart  of  the  clover  seed 
belt  of  northwestern  Ohio,  25  miles  west  of 
Toledo.  The  Winter  of  1911-12  was  very 
hard  on  the  growing  clover.  Consequently 
the  clover  seed  was  a  small  crop  last 
Summer.  A  good  many*  farmers  will  have 
to  look  elsewhere  for  their  seed  this  Spring. 
What  seed  was  thrashed  was  taken  by 
neighboring  farmers  at  from  $12  to  $14  per 
bushel.  The  quotations  at  Toledo  to-day 
are  $11.50  to  $12  per  bushel.  What  Tim¬ 
othy  seed  was  thrashed  was  also  picked  up 
at  $2.50  per  bushel.  The  Winter  so  far 
has  been  favorable  for  the  last  Spring  seed¬ 
ing  of  clover,  the  outlook  is  for  a  good 
seed  and  hay  crop  this  year.  T.  w.  s. 

Neapolis,  O. 

Alsike  sold  for  $10  and  $11  this  Fall. 
At  present  it  sells  at  $11,  Red  clover  is 
the  same ;  Timothy  seed  $1.90.  J.  s.  m. 

Berkey,  O. 

August,  1912,  clover  seed  $8  to  $10  from 
farms;  January,  1913,  clover  seed  $10  to 
$12  from  dealers,  crop  light.  August,  1912, 
Timothy  seed  $1.50  to  $1.75  from  farmers, 
$2.00  to  $2.40  dealers.  January,  1913,  Tim¬ 
othy  seed,  $2.25  to  $2.50,  dealers.  Crop  of 
Timothy  seed  good,  a  good  number  of  farm¬ 
ers  cut  from  two  to  20  acres  to  have  their 
own  seed.  J.  m.  c. 

Leesburg,  O. 


Baldwin  Spot. 

On  page  88  there  is  an  inquiry  from  N. 
A.  II.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  about  “Pfaldwin 
spot”  in  apples,  and  a  reply  from  Prof. 
H.  E.  Van  Deman,  who  says  it  is  a  consti¬ 
tutional  disorder  from  within,  and  not  from 
a  fungus  or  other  outside  influence.  I 
refer  you  to  page  225,  Vol.  II,  No.  6,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bi-Monthly  Zoological  Bulle¬ 
tin,  where  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  after  de¬ 
scribing  Baldwin  fruit  spot  (Cylindrospor- 
ium  Pomi  Brooks),  says:  “Treatment: 
Spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture  (42b)  or 
lime-sulphur  solution  (one  gallon  and  one 
pint  in  49  gallons  of  water),  in  the  begim 
ning  of  July.”  Tlmiking  this  would  be  fn 
valuq  to  A*  A.  H,  J  am  sending  this.  All' 
P^nns/rVa*  ians  would  be  benefited  by  hav¬ 
ing  their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  receiving  the  bulletin^  regu¬ 
larly  :  that  is,  all  those  who  are  Interested 
in  fruit  growing.  C.  a. 

Galeton,  Pa. 

Change  of  Location. 

I  am  the  owner  of  a  farm  in  Mercer 
County,  N.  J.,  5%  miles  from  Trenton. 
It  is  a  productive  farm  and  pays  me  10 
per  cent  on  my  investment.  I  have  been 
thinking  of  going  to  Alabama  and  pur¬ 
chasing  some  laud  there.  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  by  the  agents  that  I  can  raise  three 
crops  a  year  down  there.  I  am  thinking 
of  selling  the  farm  I  have  here  and  in¬ 
vesting  the  proceeds  in  Southern  Alabama. 
I  would  like  to  have  your  advice  in  the 
matter.  F.  F. 

New  Jersey. 

Our  advice  is  to  think  again  and  think 
hard.  If  you  sell  your  profitable  farm 
and  go  to  Alabama  or  anywhere  else  on 
the  strength  of  what  real  estate  agents 
say,  you  will  do  a  foolish  thing.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  land  agent  to  say  any¬ 
thing  he  thinks  you  will  believe.  We  have 
nothing  to  say  against  Southern  Alabama 
as  a  farm  or  residence  country,  but  do  not 
under  any  circumstances  sell  your  present 
farm  until  you  have  gone  south  and  made 
a  fair*  study  of  the  soil  and  climate.  You 
will  regret  it  if  you  do. 


CHEAP  TREES 

are  a  bad  investment  at  any  price — 
this  is  no  excuse  for  the  fabulous 
prices  charged  by  irresponsible 
agents.  If  you  want  good,  honest 
trees,  true  to  name,  at  a  fair  price, 
write  me. 

I  have  a  fine  line  of  both  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Apple  trees  of  MY  OWN  GROWING,  that  will  please  the 
most  critical.  Also  a  lull  line  of  peach,  cherries, 
pears  and  smail  fruit  plants.  Free  advice  about 
varieties — I  aim  to  sell  only  what  I  know  is  right. 
A  postal  will  bring  you  catalog. 

W.  L.  McKAY,  Prop. 

The  Van  Duien  Nurseries,  Box  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


EDISON 

PULVERIZED 

LIMESTONE 

Nature’s  Crop  Producer 

Made  from  the  purest  Crystaline  White 
Limestone  obtainable. 

Pulverized  like  flour;  owing  to  its  fine¬ 
ness  of  division,  immediately  avail¬ 
able  to  plant  life. 

Not  being  Caustic,  can  be  applied  at 
any  time  without  danger  to  plant  life. 

The  best  and  cheapest  form  of  Lime 
for  all  crops. 

Especially  recommended  for  Alfalfa. 

Sustains  fertility  and  increases  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  soil. 

For  Sample,  Booklet,  Price,  etc.,  address 

Edison  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Stewartsville,  N.  J. 


Plants  forSale_d?arly  CabbaKe' Toinato'  Egg 

ricfllla  IUIOcMB  Plant,  Popper,  Sweet  Potato 
Celery,  etc.  Also  40  varieties  Strawberry  plants 
Catalogue  free.  S.  C.  ATHERTON,  Greenwood  Delaware 


READY  FOR  MAILING 

My  new  illustrated  STRAWBERRY  PLANT  CATALOG  do 

scribing  tho  new  and  standard  varieties.  Large- 
liealthy,  heavy-rooted  plants,  true  to  name,  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Send  at  once  for  catalog  •  it’s  free 

W.  S.  TODD,  -  .  Greenwood,  Del. 

5,000,000  Extra  Fine  Strawberry  Plants 

at  $2  per  1,000.  Also  Raspberry  plants  cheap.  Rest 
varieties.  No  expensive  adv.  No  fanev  catalogue 
My  customers  get  the  benefit.  Send  for  circular 

J.  V.  MEEDER,  -  No.  Girard,  Pa. 


OUR  IDEAL  SPRING  GARDEN  BOOK— 1913 

NEW  AND  ORIGINAL  IN  MAKEUP  AND 
MATTER  AND  ONE  PKT.  EACH 

__  FIVE  SEED  NOVELTIES 

Now  Japan  Radish  “NERIMA”  melts  in  the  mouth. 

Now  Runner  Bean  “Masterpiece,’’  inunonsely  productive. 
New  Lettuce,  “Count  Zeppelin,”  withstands  heat  and  drought. 
New  Snapdragon  Appleblossom, “White  &  pink  Butterfly’’ 
Giant  Oriental  Poppies  in  new  shades;  rose,  lilac,  mauve. 

10  cents  brings  them.  RESULTS  will  ploase. 

M.  H.  BERGER  *  CO.,  70  Wurren  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Stone 
Soybeans 


^  Northern  Ohio  acclimated  need.  Beet  adapt* 

Sed  varieties  for  tremendous  protein  yields  in 
grain,  hay  or  ensilage.  Illustrated  catalogue 
free.  Mention  Thk  Rural  New-Yohkkb 

W  M.  McD.  STONE 
Soybean  and  Corn  Specialist 
Atwater,  Portage  County,  Ohio 


WEEDLESS  FIELD  SEEDS 

Are  what  we  are  trying  harder  than  ever  to  furnish  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  I  REK  SAMPLES  will  Show  that  we  come  pretty  near 
doing  it.  In  many  varieties  we  DO  IT.  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike 
Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Orchard  Grass,  Sweet  Clover  aud  all  others 
Write  to-day. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SON,  SO  Main  Street,  MARYSVILLE,  OHIO 


SWFFT  SEED— Large  biennial  cultivated  varie- 
U"LL1  ties,  white  and  yellow.  Greatest  legume 
r.I  OVFR  fertilizer.  Excellent  hay  and  pasture. 

Price,  and  circular  how  to  grow  it,  on 
request.  E.  BARTON,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky. 


Mk  Swedish  Select  and  Imp.  American.  Two 

Cl  I  heaviest  yieldera  from  score  varieties  tented. 

*l»o  Alfalfa,  Clover.  Timothy,  Bariev,  Millet, 
Qrrn  PnDU  Potalo«  ®nd  CArfDEN  SEEDS.  High 
ULLU  UUnfl  quality,  low  pnee.  Samples  and  Catalog  Free. 

THEO.  BURT  +  SOWS,  Melrose,  Ohio/  * 


DREERS 

DIAMOND  JUBllEE 

GARDEN  BOOK 


TT  OFTEN  hap- 
A  pens  that  you 
fcvant  something  extra 
choice  in  Flower 
Seeds  or  a  special  va¬ 
riety  of  vegetable  or  a  fine  Rose  which 
you  noted  last  summer,  or  some  unusual 
perennial  or  garden  plant  which  is  not 
kept  in  stock  by  the  average  dealer.  If  your 
inquiry  as  to  where  you  will  most  likely  find 
r  what  you  are  looking  for,  he  made  to  a 
thoroughly  posted  professional  or  amateur, 
the  answer  nine  times  out  of  ten  will  be: 

“You  Can  Get  Them  at  Dreer’s” 

The  Diamond  Jubilee  edition  of  Dreer’s 
Garden  Book  describes  and  offers  nearly  5000 
species  and  varieties  of  Seeds,  Plants  and 
Bulbs,  which  include  really  everything  worth 
growing  in  this  country.  Practical  cultural 
notes  on  flowers  and  vegetables  make  this 
book  of  greater  value  than  any  half  dozen 
books  on  gardening. 

Mailed  free  to  anyone  mentioning 
this  publication. 


Dreer’s  Orchid-Flowered  Sweet  Peas,  with 
immense  wavy  flowers  in  sprays  of  3  and 
4  blossoms  each.  Just  as  easy  to  grow  as 
the  common  sorts.  Our  mixture  contains 
a  full  range  of  colors.  10c  per  pkt.— 20c 
per  oz.— 60c  per  14  lb.  Garden  Book  free 
with  each  order. 


HENRYA.DREERpbiSpIS 


Fall-Bearing  Strawberries 

1  grow  the  best  tested  variety— it  is  the  “  Superb." 
15  plants,  $1.00;  100  plants,  $4.01).  Older  early. 

WILLARD  B,  KILLK,  Swedesboro,  N.  J, 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

100  varieties— $2  per  10C0.  Asparagus  roots,  early 
and  late  seed  potatoes,  all  as  good  as  grow,  at  bar- 
gains.  Catalogue  free.  J.  G.  PRESTAGE.  Alleoan,  Mich. 

SRAWBERRY~PLANTS^®^; 

over  30  years.  New  and  standard  sorts  at  reasonable 
prices.  Catalog  free.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Wyomino,  Del. 

StfawhpTrv  Planlc  over  30  varieties  at 
judwuerry  rianis  $2.50  per  1.000.  Des- 

enptive  catalog  free,  BASIL  PERRY.  Cool  Spring,  Delaware 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  my  speciality.  Catalog  free, 
L.  G.  Tingle,  Box  R,  Pittsville,  Md. 

CTKAWBKRRY  PLANTS-Money  making  ya- 
**  neties.  Prices  from  $1.50  per  1000  im.  for 

my  price  list  free.  DAVID  ROD^T,  R.  ft  ft,  Hartiy,  Del! 

^HILlONS  OF  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS.  Blackberry  and  Straw- 
V*  berry  plants,  Sweet  Potato  seed  and  plants,  vegeta¬ 
ble  plants.  Catalogue  free.  M.  N,  B0RG0,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

DUKE  BRED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — We 

*  havo  selected  nine  varieties  out  of  a  hundred  and 
have  selected  nine  of  the  v«ry  best,  the  ones  that 
are  worth  setting  and  worth  taking  care  of.  If  you 
wish  the  best  of  everything  in  the  vegetable  plant 
line  and  also  seed,  get  our  1913  catalogue,  now  ready. 
Our  1  omato  .Seed  are  from  the  very  best  New  Stone 
tomatoes  and  will  please  any  one  wishing  good 
seed.  ROMANCE  SEED,  PLANT  &  TRUCK 
FARMS,  Caleb  Boggs  &  Son,  Cheswold,  Delaware 


20  Elberta  Peach  Trees  for  $1.0$ 

By  Parcel  Post  Prepaid 

Pruned  ready  to  plant,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Order 
at  once  and  write  for  prices  on  full  line  of  Nursory  Stock 
sold  direct  to  planters  at  less  than  half  the  usual  prices 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES.  Box  11,  NEW  HAVEN.  MISSOURI 


HENDERSON’S  SEEDS  FREE 


To  get  our  newl913  catalogue,  Every  v 
thing  for  the  Garden”  (204  pages,  800 
engravings  devoted  to  vegetables  and 
flowers),  send  us  ten  cents  in  stamps, 
(preferably  parcel  post  stamps)  nam¬ 
ing  this  weekly,  and  we  will  send  you 
tree  our  famous  50c  Henderson  Col- 
lection  of  Flower  andVegetable  Seeds, 
enclosed  In  coupon  envelope  good  for 
25c,  and  will  also  send  our  new  booklet,1 
‘  Ga  rden  Gu  ide  and  Record,  ’’acondensed,', 
comprehensivebookletofculturaldirec- 
tlons  and  general  garden  information.1 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street  New  York  City 


k 


TWO  MILLION 

Strawberry  Plants 

HEALTHY,  vigorous,  strong  root¬ 
ed,  and  true  to  name.  Grown 
in  the  warm  sandy  soil  of  Mary¬ 
land’s  famous  “  Eastern  Sh’o,”  the 
small  fibre  roots  all  come  up  and  they 
start  well  in  their  new  home.  will 

want  that  kind  for  tlijjs  So^.fig’s  planting-. 
All  khds  of  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS 
PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES 
Grown  right ;  packed  right  ;  and  priced 
right.  Catalogue  Free.  Box  30 

J.  W.  Jones  &  Son,  Allen,  Maryland 


ELBERTAS 


—All  the  best  va- 
rietiesof  Peaches. 
Pits  from  H.  W. 
Harris,  Hickory, 
N.  C.,  buds  direct  from  bearing  trees.  Results, 
sturdy  trees  and  purity  of  kinds.  Ask  for  special 
prices.  NELSON  B0GUE,  Batavia  Nurseries,  Batavia.  N.  Y. 

DIG-FOUR  SEED ^POTATOES  FOR  SALE— Yielded  700  bushel 
**  per  acre,  StT  per  cent  greater  yield  than  Groen 
Mountain,  year  in  and  year  ont.  Price,  per  barrel,  $4; 
per  bushel,  $1.50.  I.  L.  WAKE,  Gardiner,  Me. 

VFRY  f.HOTf.F  King,  Cuthbert,  Kansas  and 
VLIXl  LIIVIUL  (4reKiT  Raspberry  plants,  $7.00 
per  1,000.  Lucretin  Dewberries,  $6.00  per  1,000. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Teboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio 


YOU  MUST  SOW  GOOD  SEEDS 

No  matter  how  rich  your  soil,  or  how  hard  you 
work,  you  cannot  get  the  best  results  unless  the 
seeds  you  use  are  auell  bred. 

HARRIS ’ 

FARM  and  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

raised  at  Moreton  Farm  are  bred  as  carefully  as  pure  bred 
live  stock  and  therefore  produce  crops  of  uniform  type  and 
high  quality. 

IVe  are  Seed  Growers  and  Sell  Direct  to  the  Planters 
at  Wholesale 

That  makes  our  prices  low  considering  the  high  quality  of  the 
seeds.  Ask  for  our  catalog,  and  if  you  grow  for 
market,  our  market  gardeners  price  list  also. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

66  Coldwater,  N.  Y 


HARRIS 

SEEDS 


BIGGER  CROPS 


MEAN  MORE  MONEY 


tS  IL, 


/ 


WATER! 


spy; 


The  same  number  of  trees 
will  bear  more  than  double 
,  the  fruit  if  properly  sprayed. 

The  same  amount  of  land  will  give  double 
the  crop  when  sprayed.  The  one  Sprayer  that 

will  do  tho  work  right  is  the  Waterloo  and  the  Heavi-Duti,  both  built 
for  work  and  lots  of  it.  We  have  some  twenty  different  combinations  of  spray  outfits. 
Tell  us  what  you  want  to  spray  and  get  proposition  that  will  save  you  money.  Delay 
means  loss.  Do  it  now. 

K.  WATKRLOO  ENGINE  WORKS,  137  LIBERTY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


le© 
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notes  on  the  great  fruit  show. 

All  tilings  considered,  the  twelfth  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  was  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  meeting  of  fruit  growers  ever  held 
in  this  State.  To  those  not  acquainted 
with  the  work  and  purposes  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  a  brief  outline  of  its  activity  might  bo 
interesting.  Few  of  the  younger  members 
realize  the  time  and  hard  work  some  of 
the  charter  members  donated  in  founding 
the  association,  or  the  courage  with  which 
they  faced  certain  obstacles  that  presented 
themselves  during  the  first  few  years. 
Neither  do  many  realize  that  up  to  a  year 
ago  the  president  and  executive  committee 
paid  all  their  own  expenses  in  connection 
with  all  business  done  for  the  association 
as  well  as  much  valuable  time ;  and  this 
business  is  not  limited  to  a  single  annual 
meeting,  as  is  the  case  with  many  simi¬ 
lar  associations.  It  is  in  the  cooperative 
buying  of  fertilizers  and  spraying  materials 
that  the  sterling  worth  of  the  officers  of 
the  association  has  been  shown  and  the 
sales  have  been  rapidly  increasing  for  the 
past  five  years.  The  sales  of  fertilizer  and 
spraying  materials  for  the  past  year 
amounted  to  over  $17,000,  with  a  saving 
to  members  of  over  a  thousand  dollars. 
The  saving  to  members  is  actually  much 
greater,  as  those  who  purchased  through 
their  regular  local  agents  use  these  as¬ 
sociation  prices  as  levers  to  hold  down  the 
dealers’  price.  Some  feel  that  the  annual 
membership  fee  of  .$2  is  excessive  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  smaller  fee  of  some  societies, 
but  if  they  will  study  services  rendered 
and  be  absolutely  fair  about  it  they  will 
find  their  yearly  $2  investment  is  a  top 
notcher  for  dividends.  Very  few  realize 
that  printing  and  postage  amounts  to  more 
than  a  dollar  each  year  for  every  mem¬ 
ber.  There  is  the  annual  report  that  fully 
covers  all  the  papers  read,  the  question 
box  and  business  transacted  both  at  this 
meeting  and  at  the  meeting  held  every  year 
at  Poughkeepsie  for  members  in  the  Eas¬ 
tern  part  of  the  State.  The  speeches  made 
at  the  banquet  are  also  incorporated  in 
this  report. 

Then  there  is  the  price  list  of  fertilizers 
and  spraying  materials,  the  crop  reports 
and  the  programmes  of  both  of  the  Winter 
meetings  and  the  Summer  meeting.  Ten 
cents  from  the  annual  dues  of  each  mem¬ 
ber  goes  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
fund  to  protect  members  from  unfair  treat¬ 
ment  at  the  hands  of  nurserymen,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  delivery  of  nursery  stock  that 
is  not  true  to  name.  We  have  wandered 
somewha'  from  the  report  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  meeting,  but  trust  it  will  cause  some 
to  understand  just  how  far  their  annual 
fees  must  be  made  to  go  and  to  realize 
that  every  fruit  grower  whether  large  or 
small  can  make  no  better  investment  than 
join  such  an  organization. 

In  entering  the  exhibition  hall  the  most 
prominent  feature  was  the  fruit  exhibit 
of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station.  This 
fruit  was  packed  in  flats,  the  regular 
size  of  the  commercial  box,  and  formed  a 
solid  bank  of  brilliant  color  /with  the 
stripes  made  up  of  different  shades  run¬ 
ning  perpendicularly.  We  suggest  that  for 
a  change  a  diagonal  striping  might  be 
tried.  The  quality  of  fruit  in  this  ex¬ 
hibit  was  good  and  many  varieties  were 
shown,  among  them  several  produced  at 
the  Station  by  direct  crosses. 

Otsego,  a  combination  of  Ben  Davis  and 
McIntosh  blood  and  said  to  be  valuable  in 
extending  the  McIntosh  season,  was  shown 
both  in  flats  and  on  plates.  It  is  rather 
small,  quite  attractive  in  color,  but  not 
brilliant,  partakes  of  the  flavor  of  McIntosh 
though  not  equal  to  it,  and  in  flesh  is 
somewhere  between  the  two  parents,  lacking 
the  full  melting  character  of  McIntosh,  but 
at  the  same  time  having  much  less  of  the 
corkiness  of  Ben  Davis. 

Schenectady,  a  cross  of  Ben  Davis  and 
Mother,  was  shown  in  small  quantity  and 
though  larger  than  Otsego  is  not  as  at¬ 
tractive.  It  is  credited  as  good  in  quality 
and  would  no  doubt  gain  much  in  color 
on  different  soil.  The  most  attractive  of 
these  seedlings,  as  far  as  we  have  had 
opportunity  to  judge,  is  the  Saratoga,  de- 
scendent  from  Ben  Davis  and  Green  New¬ 
town.  It  very  much  resembles  the  latter  in 
shape,  irregularity  and  flesh,  but  is  well 
overspread  with  a  bright  dark  red  that 
makes  it  very  attractive.  In  quality  it 
also  resembles  Newtown  but  hardly  equals 
that  old  variety.  Fourteen  of  these  new 
apples,  each  named  for  a  county  in  this 
State,  have  been  distributed  for  testing 
under  different  conditions  and  the  results 
of  these  tests  under  varying  conditions  will 
decide  their  commercial  value. 

The  fruit  exhibited  by  members  in  compe¬ 
tition  for  the  liberal  list  of  prizes  offered 
by  the  association  was  of  exceptional  aver¬ 
age  quality.  There  were  eight  classes  for 
boxed  apples  and  20  boxes  were  shown. 
Some  of  these  were  exceptionally  good, 
both  in  fruit  and  packing.  Some  lacked 
in  uniformity,  some  in  packing  and  some 
in  both  these  requirements.  Few  Eastern 
growers  have  learned  the  art  of  box  pack¬ 
ing.  Many  boxes  are  used  that  are  made 
of  too  light  material ;  some  with  sides  no 
heavier  than  top  and  bottom,  and  in  these 
it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  good  pack. 
Grading  to  size  is  the  first  step  in  box 
packing,  and  many  New  York  growers  do 
not  seem  to  realize  they  cannot  make  a 
first-class  commercial  pack  with  apples  of 
various  dimensions.  The  collections  were 
very  good  and  some  of  them  combined 
very  early  varieties  that  had  been  held 
in  good  condition  in  cold  storage.  Very 
fine  quality  was  shown  in  many  of  the 
single  plate  classes. 

Baldwins  led  in  numbers  followed  closely 
by  Northern  Spy,  Spitzenburg,  K.  I.  Green¬ 
ing,  Ben  Davis,  King,  Wagoner,  McIntosh, 
Faineuse,  Ilubbardston,  Home,  Roxbury, 
and  Sutton.  Many  fine  plates  of  varieties 
not  in  the  regular  classes  were  shown. 
Twelve  entries  were  brought  out  by  a 
special  class  made  by  a  member  for  the 
best  pound  of  nut  candy.  Judging  was 
done  by  instructors  in  the  Department  of 
I’omology  at  Cornell,  Mr.  Marlcell  judging 
about  two-thirds  of  the  single  plates  and 
Mr.  Knapp  judging  the  boxed  fruit,  col¬ 
lections  and  the  remainder  of  the  single 
plates.  The  placing  of  awards  was  very 
satisfactory,  judging  from  the  fact  that 
no  complaints  were  heard. 

The  usual  exhibits  of  spraying  machinery, 
spraying  material,  cultural  tools,  pruning 
tools,  baskets,  ladders  and  fertilizers  with 
many  new  additions,  filled  the  hall  to 
overflowing  and  many  applicants  for  space 
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had  to  be  turned  away.  In  fact  one  tractor 
was  shown  outside  under  a  tent.  Tractors 
were  a  very  prominent  feature  and  some 
of  them  were  immense.  They  are  being 
made  more  practical  as  each  year  brings 
out  their  faults,  and  the  manufacturers 
try  to  overcome  them.  Tillage  implements 
are  being  designed  to  fill  more  fully  orchard 
requirements  and  it  is  now  possible  by 
using  some  of  these  special  tools  to  work 
close  around  the  trees  and  still  keep  the 
horses  at  some  distance.  The  advance 
along  this  line  has  been  very  great  during 
the  past  five  years.  The  same  may  be 
said  in  regard  to  spraying  machinery,  as 
the  practical  working  of  these  outfits  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years  have  shown  up  de¬ 
fects  and  suggested  improvements.  Motor 
trucks  and  automobiles  were  also  among 
the  exhibits  and  several  fruit  sorting  ma¬ 
chines  added  to  the  variety  of  the  dis¬ 
play.  Nursery  stock  found  quite  an  im¬ 
portant  feature  in  the  exhibit,  and  could 
every  grower  be  sure  of  just  as  good  trees 
as  most  of  those  on  display  the  complaints 
against  nurserymen  would  be  few  and  far 
between  unless  at  fruiting  time  the  trees 
did  not  prove  to  fit  the  label.  Every  brand 
of  fungicide  and  insecticide  is  the  best 
and  you  could  get  all  the  reasons  from  all 
the  firms  in  this  line  if  you  would  spare  the 
time  to  listen.  The  fact  is  that  the  State 
laws  now  protect  the  fruit  grower  and 
farmer  so  he  is  quite  sure  of  getting  what 
the  label  represents.  It  is  up  to  him, 
however,  to  know  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  used  on  the  label. 

GEO.  R.  SCHAUBER. 


Stoecker  Seeds  are  Seeds  that 

i  .  Grow.  Prompt  attention  and  honest 
measure  is  our  policy.  All  seeds  tested  by 
experts  and  backed  by  strongest  guarantees 
Yourmoney  back  if  anything  is  not  as  wesay 
Write  today  for  our  Price  List 
I  Stoecker  Seed  Co.  DeplO  Peoria,  III 


Free 


Connecticut  Grown  Trees 

Now  ia  the  time  to  place  yonr  order  for  Spring 
delivery.  We  have  a  full  line  of  all  kind  of  Fruit 
trees.  Apples,  Pears,  Peach,  Cherry,  Plum  and 
Quince,  as  well  as  all  the  Ornamental  trees.  Shrub- 
berry,  Berry  and  Hedge  plants.  Our  trees  are  Con¬ 
necticut  grown,  and  you  buy  direct  from  the  Nur¬ 
sery.  No  middleman.  Guaranteed  to  be  free  from 
all  scale  or  disease.  Write  for  our  Catalogue  and 
Information  Bool;,  gives  full  instructions  as  to  the 
care  of  trees  from  the  time  you  receive  them. 
Address  The  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO.,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Apple,  peach,  cherry 

and  other  FRUIT  TREES 

Small  Fruit  Plants,  Shrubs,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Roses.  Hardy,  vigorous  trees  from  the 
famous  Lake  Shore  region  of  Northern  Ohio. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Address 

T.  B.  WEST 

MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY.  Lock  Box  138,  PERRY,  OHIO 


KellysTREES 


BACKED  BY  25  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE 

Now  sold  direct  from  Nurseries 
to  Fruit  Growers  and  Planters. 
Ourtreessell  on  merit  and  not  on 
price.  They  are  guaranteed  high 
quality  and  free  from  disease. 

Our  Catalog  lists  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear, 
Plum,  Cherry  and  Quince  trees.  Our  prices  are 
consistent  with  the  high  quality  of  our  trees. 
write  FOR  catalog  XOlv  and  order  at  once. 

KELLY  BROS,  NURSERIES 

31  **al!i  Street  -  -  -  Dansville,  N.  V. 

You’ll  Never  Regret  Planting  Kelly  Trees. 
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Cherries  4c  Plums  5c  Apples  8c 

Write  at  onca  for  onr  FREE  bulletin,  a  gold 
mine  of  information  about  buying, 
planting  and  growing  trees. 

,  KING  BROS.  NURSERIES 
I  8  Oak  St,,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
“It’s  Cheapest  to  Buy  the  Best" 

*  ■  I 
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Onion  Jp3’  Seed 


85cperlb.,;^PIlJS5Sfer'  and  up 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  of  our  new  crop  onion 
seed;  lowest  wholesale  prices,  and  Free  Leaflet  on 
onion  culture.  Catalog  Free.  All  kindsof  gardenseeds 
at  wholesale  prices  and  freight  ^repaid. 

Henry  Field  Seed  Co..  Box  26^Shenflndnat^JViw^f 


Save  Half  Yonr  Tree  Money ! 

Buy  trees  direct  from  Green  at  less  than  half 
agents  prices!  No  agents  or  solicitors. 
You  get  wholesale  prices  no  matter 
how  little  you  buy. 


This  Book  FREE 


Send  for  this  interesting  book,  “How 
IMadethe  Old  Farm  Pay,  ”  giving  actual 
growing  and  planting  experiences  and 
valuable  practical  advice  on  caring  for 
trees,  vines,  plants,  etc.  Ask  for  a  copy. 

Green’s  1913  Calalog  FREE 
Tells  about  the  500,000  fine  fruit 
trees  we  have  for  sale— apple, 
peach,  pear,  plum,  quince  and 
cherry — sure  growers,  big  bear¬ 
ers  and  true  to  name.  Illustrates 
and  describes  best  varieties. 

Write  at  once  for  both  books. 
GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY 

22  Wall  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA 

All  Northern  grown,  guaranteed  to  be  99  percent 
pure  and  free  from  dodder.  Write  for  free  sample 
on  which  we  invite  you  to  get  Government  tests. 
This  seed  should  produce  hay  at  $60  per  acre!  an¬ 
nually.  Free  instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND-  GRASS  SEED 

Northern  grown  and  of  .strongest  Vitality.  We 
handle  oxporfc  grade  only  and  can  furnish  gras* 
mixture  suitable  for  any  soils.  Write  for  catalog. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  223  Mechanicsburfl,  Q. 


10  FRUIT  TREES 


Worth  $1.50  for  95  cents 

}  £ec*el  Pe*r  }  Cherry  1  McIntosh  Apple 
1  Bartlett  Pear  1  Montmorency  1  Delicious  Apple 
1  Niagara  Peach  1  Abundance  Plum  1  Orange  Qulnoe 
1  Reine  Claude  Plum 

Ail  trees  first  class,  2  yr.,  4  to  5  ft.  high,  for  95  cents. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue  and  send  list  of 
your  wants  for  special  prices,  freight  paid. 

P.W.  WellB’  Wholesale  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Dansville,  ft.  Y. 


s 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS  snarant«#«3  **  too* 

Li1""  J r  LHn  1  0  a*  grow*,  at  $1.00  per 

1000  and  up.  Catalog  FREE. 

ALLEN  BROS.,  Paw  Paw,  Mich, 


FRUIT  TREES  rpaEated 


l  from  se- 
lected 


Fraser  flie  Kaiser 


a  practical  orcliardiit.  Write  Tor 
calalog  o.r  true-lo-name  food  bear-  ' 

•  rs.  Nothing  but  the  beat  stock 
or  sale.  Price  right.  SAMVEL 
ERASER.  Ill  Main  St.,  Geneseo.  N.l 


850,000 


GRAPEVINES 

so.Xarinties'  Als.°  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  Rooted 
Stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  samplo  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Ilcsc. 
price-list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH  A-  SON,  Box  K,  Fredonia,  N. Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

TOWNSENDS  20th  CENTURY  Catalog  FREE. 
Explains  why  Thoroughbred  plants  are  best.  120 
Varieties.  Prices  low  for  QUALITY  plants. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND,  East  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

FRUIT  Must  Grow  or  be  Replaced  Free 

°llr  trees  are  True  to  Name,  Fresh 
1  REF.S  ^,llg  antI  f''ee  from  disease.  Write 
today  for  Freo  Fruit  Book  and  won¬ 
derful  offer.  DANSVILLE  FRUIT  TREE  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  V. 


TREES 


, — 150  ACRES.  Genesee 
Valley  grown.  “  Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  best,’. 

No  San  Jose  Scale’ 
Established  1869. 

Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co., 
CATALOGUE  FREE.  20  Maple  Street,  Dansville.  N.  V. 


P 


EACH  &  APPLE 
TREES  2c  &  up 

Pear,  Cherry ;  Strawberry,  etc.— Catalog  Free 
TENN.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  141,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Pure  Field  Seeds 

Clover,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of 
Pure  Field  Seeds  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer  ;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples. 

A.  C.  HOYT  Jfc  CO.,  FOSTORIA,  Ohio 

“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 
Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar’s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 

PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  _ CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


BARGAINS  IN  NURSERY  STOCK 

We  Pay  the  Freioht  and  Guarantee  Satisfaction,  Vari¬ 
eties  True — No  Disease — Your  Money  Back  if  not  Pleased 

Lot  No,  1—100  Elberta  Peach,  2  to  3  ft.,  $5.00 

For  other  bargains,  write  at  once  for 
our  new  list  of  full  assortment  of  high- 
grade  Nursery  Stock,  direct  to  planters. 

J.  BAGBY  &  SONS  COMPANY 

Dept.  D  NEW  HAVEN,  MO. 


FRUIT  TREE5 

at  Half-Price 


We  sell  best  quality  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  plants 
at  one-half  the  nursery  agent’s  price— and  pay  the 
freight.  All  stock  is  northern  grown,  hardy  and 
healthy.  All  orders  guaranteed. 

GET  THIS  FREE  BOOK  NOW 

Tells  just  what  you  want  to  know  about  selecting,  plant- 
y.  ing  and  growing  all  nursery  stock.  Contains  a 
,>\  big  fist  of  unequalled  bargains.  Don’t  buy  until 
'l/r4\  y°u  Vc  read  this  book.  Send  postal  today. 

WvVvTfsX  RICH  LAND  NURSERIES  . 

Box  |86  .  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Wonderful  Fall-Bearing 

Strawberries 

Fruit  in  fall  of  first  year  and  in 
spring  and  fall  of  second  year. 

Big  money-maker! 

500  plants  set  in  May  yielded  from 
Aug.  23  to  Nov.  11  nearly  400  quarts 
which  sold  for  25c  per  qt.  The  past 
season  (1912)  we  had  fresh  straw¬ 
berries  every  day  from  June  15  to 
Nov.  15!  We  are  headquarters  for 

Strawberries  and  Small  Fruit 
Plants  of  all  kinds 

Big  stock  of  best  hardy  varieties  at  very  low 
prices.  Plum  Farmer,  Idaho  and  Royal  Purple 
Raspberries,  also  Blackberries,  Gooseberries,  Cur¬ 
rants  and  Grapes.  30  years’  experience.  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

LJ.  FARMER,  Box  320.  Pulaski.  N.Y. 
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FRUIT  TREES 


1913 


In  the  end  TViiey’s  Better  Trees  cost  less.  Our  Free  catalog  shows  why  successful  Fruit  Growers 
plant  our  trees,  and  who  many  of  them  are.  Our  family  of  Rural  New-Yorker  patrons  know  we  art 
found  on  this  page  annually.  The  Best  are  none  too  good  for  you  who  have  not  yet  tried  our  trees. 

S  U  G  G  E  ST  I  ON  S~Pn  ,choice  of  varietiea  for  various  localities,  after  care,  etc.,  ia 

booklet  form  issued  separate  from  catalog,  sent  free  on  request. 

watch  wluVJVeVslear  get  our  catalog  now  H.  S.  Wiley  &  Son,  27  Beach  St.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


BUY  your  TREES  direct  from  the  Grower 


Pay  enough  to  get  the  best,  but  no  more.  We  have  a  surplus  of  thousands  of  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  Peach  and  Quince 
Trees  to  be  disposed  of  now  at  wholesale  prices. 


10  Peach  trees,  4  to  6  ft.,  for . $0.98 

6  Pear  “  5  to  6  ft.,  for  .  .  ,  .  .  .98 


6  Cherry  trees. 

5  to  6  ft.,  for  .  . 

.  .  $0.75 

10  Apple 

5  to  6  ft.,  for  .  . 

.  .  1.98 

Many  other  special  bargains.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Ornamentals,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  All  fresh  dug.  Hardy  Western  New 
York  grown.  Guaranteed  truo  to  name  and  free  from  Seale.  Send  for  our  free  catalogue. 

Established  1379.  L.  W.  HALL  &  CO.,  526  Cutler  Building,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


850,000  CHERRYTREES 


Hardy,  upland  grown  at  wholesale  prices.  All  stock  propagated 
from  specimen  trees  given  careful  personal  attention  from  budding 
shipping.  Listen!  This  is  our  29th  year  delivering  trees  to 
the  planter.  Many  of  the  largest  orchards  in  the  U.  S.  werefurnished 
by  us.  You  run  no  risk  when  dealing  with  u«,  for  we  guarantee 
our  trees  True-to-Name,  free  from  scale  and  fresh  dug. 

We  have  an  excellent  lot  of  trees  for  Spring  delivery,  and  can  save 
you  money  on  your  purchase.  Before  buying,  send  for  our  FREE, 
wholesale  illustrated  catalogue.  It  will  be  a  great,  help  to  you  in 
making  your  selection. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

118  MAIN  ST.,  ....  DANSVTLIiE,  N.  V. 

DANSVILLE’S  PIONEER  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 


Best  for  Over 
IOO  Years 


... , ,  ,  Four  generations  of  fruit  tree  growing  experi- 
y.  ,.  en.ce>  boiled  down,  is  ready  for  you  absolutely  free  of  charge. 
™.r*.  o.  experiment  with  fruit  trees  of  unknown  productiveness,  uncertain 
-  ,  iU„a.lltyi-„,Stark  -Tree?  alw?”s  P*y  big. .  The  secret  is  in  Stark  Brothers’ 
feet  method  of  growing,  transplanting,  packing  and  shipping. 

50  Years  Ahead  of  Any  Other  Nursery  in  America 

Why  don’t  you  take  advantage  of  our  Special  Service  Depart- 
.  ment?  All  Advice  Free  to  You.  We  send  you  free  the  best  scien- 
tihc  methods  of  preparing  your  soil  for  biggest  profits;  show  vou 
K'ye  )’°u  best  methods  of  Stark  cultivation; 
y  fhe  way.  We  make  your  orchard  a  wlnnor  and  ai 

■  maker.  Write  us  at  once  for  Stark  Year  Book,  complete' 

tree  literature  and  statistics.  Write  today. 

>«  NURSERIES  A  ORCHARDS  CO.,  R.  R.  No.  45.  LOUISIANA,  MO 
-  -4  Secure  of  One  Hundred  Honorable  Successful  Years  in  Huein.ee  ’ 


’fruit 

(Stark  Bro 


1  TO 


THE  RURAIi  NEW-YORKER 


February  8, 


GIRDLING  PEAR  TREES. 

Noting  accounts  from  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  giving  varied  results 
from  girdling  apple  and  pear  trees,  my 
own  experience  will  be  related.  This 
will  be  limited  to  pears,  since  apples  are 
not  planted  to  an  appreciable  extent  on 
the  black,  waxy  prairies  of  North 
Texas.  Out  of  about  a  dozen  pear  trees 
on  the  home  place,  five  of  them  bore  no 
fruit,  though  varying  in  age  from  seven 
to  12  years.  Some  of  my  horticultural 
friends  recommended  peeling  strips  of 
bark  two  feet  in  length  and  an  inch  in 
width  from  the  stems  of  the  trees,  leav¬ 
ing  _an  inch  between  the  strips  so  re¬ 
moved.  Others  suggested  girdling  in 
June  by  sawing  a  seam  through  the 
bark  all  around  the  tree,  the  width  of 
this  seam  or  girdle  to  be  only  that  of 
the  cut  made  by  the  saw  blade. 

A  trial  was  made  of  both  modes;  but 
since  our  dry  season  sometimes  begins 
with  early  Summer,  fears  were  enter¬ 
tained  that  the  bark  would  not  heal  in 
event  dry  weather  should  immediately 
follow  the  girdling  process.  So,  waiting 
until  the  trees  had  flowered  again  and 
set  no  fruit,  strips  of  bark  were  taken 
from  two  of  them  going  all  around  the 
trunks  at  the  intervals  recommended. 
Two  other  very  handsome  trees  were 
girdled,  but  in  abundance  of  caution  the 
girdles  were  cut  in  spiral  form  with 
ends  overlapping  instead  of  meeting  and 
forming  a  ring.  The  fifth  tree  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  both  treatments,  without  in¬ 


jury.  The  varieties  were  LeConte, 
Kieffers,  Garber  and  Seckel.  All  these 
trees  fruited  the  next  year,  and  have 
since  borne  as  regularly  as  other  trees. 
The  work  was  done  in  May. 

Another  instance :  On  visiting  an  old 
acquaintance  in  another  county  five 
years  ago,  he  called  attention  to  two 
rows  of  pear  trees  extending  across  his 
orchard,  near  a  hundred  in  number. 
These  trees  were  seven  years  old, 
mainly  Kieffers,  were  well  grown  and 
had  received  the  best  of  care.  Still  the 
owner  assured  me  that  not  one  of  them 
had  ever  borne  a  pear,  and  he  was 
thinking  seriously  of  having  them  cut 
down,  although  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
they  were  in  a  glory  of  flowers.  On 
telling  my  experience  with  strips  of 
bark  and  spiral  girdles,  he  at  once  had 
me  show  how  the  work  was  done.  Al¬ 
ready  impatient  with  the  tardiness  of 
his  trees,  he  caused  every  one  of  them 
to  be  operated  upon  that  same  day, 
using  both  methods.  A  few  months 
thereafter  he  reported  an  excellent  crop 
of  pears  from  the  flowers  that  were  on 
the  trees  when  the  work  was  done. 
Though  rather  improbable,  it  is  still 
possible  that  all  these  trees  might  have 
begun  bearing  when  they  did  without 
the  treatment  described. 

On  my  own  trees  new  bark  formed 
where  the  strip'  of  bark  were  removed, 
except  in  a  few  places  where  the  strips 
were  two  inches  instead  of  one  inch  in 
width.  Trees  are  not  at  all  endangered 
by  the  processes  described,  and  if  any 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  should  see  fit 
to  give  them  a  trial,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  results  will  be  reported.  It  is  worth 
something  to  be  entirely  on  the  safe 
side;  and  if  barren  trees  can  be  made 
productive  without  risk,  a  good  point  is 
gained.  Accompanying  illustration,  Fig. 
56,  will  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  doing  the  work. 

Texas.  chas.  l.  edwards. 


Vetch  in  Goat  Pasture, 

M.  O.,  Fishkill-on-IJudson,  N.  Y. — I  have 
a  goat  pasture,  one-half  on  a  gradual  slope, 
the  remainder  level.  On  the  level  portion 
I  dug  an  ice  pond  50x100x5  feet,  dumping 
the  sand  and  loam  in  the  low  places,  and 
gradually  grading  up  from  the  pond.  In 
doing  this  I  covered  up  a  heavy  sod  of 
Orchard  grass.  The  rains  wash  it  badly 
and  this  weather  you  sink  down  to  the 
sod  in  walking  over  it  in  some  places  as 
much  as  eight  inches.  It  is  a  regular  quag¬ 
mire.  Can  I  plant  in  the  Spring  Hairy, 
Sand  or  Winter  vetch,  or  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  Spring  vetch?  I  wish  to  retain  this 
land  as  a  pasture  and  not  cut  the  crop. 
Will  it  renew  itself  year  after  year? 

A  ns. — We  should  not  try  the  vetches 
on  this  small  place.  Get  a  good  mixture 
of  pasture  grasses  from  a  seedsman  and 
sow  it  early  on  this  muddy  spot.  A 
light  seeding  of  oats  may  be  used  with 
the  grass.  Keep  the  stock  off  until  this 
seeding  makes  a  fair  start. 


Fruit  on  Stony  Ground. 

8.  B. — I  wish  to  plant  grapes,  quinces, 
and  cherries,  possibly  crab  apples,  on  rough 
stony  ground  that  is  rather  wot  in  the 
wet  season  (not  enough  to  require  drain¬ 
ing).  Will  you  inform  me  of  your  views 
on  such  a  matter?  In  France  grapes  do 
well  on  rocky  lands,  the  theory  (I  be¬ 
lieve)  being  that  the  stones  absorb  heat 
from  the  sun  during  the  day  and  hold  it 
during  the  chilly  night. 

Ans. — The  grape  never  does  well  on 
land  that  is  wet,  neither  will  it  endure 
severe  drought.  The  inquirer  suggests 
that  his  land  that  he  desires  to  plant 
is  wet  in  the  wet  season.  Such  land 
is  usually  at  the  other  extreme  in  a 
dry  one.  Too  many  acres  are  already 
planted  to  grapes  that  is  decidedly  un¬ 
fit  by  reason  of  wetness,  and  in  nearly 
every  vineyard  of  which  I  have  knowl¬ 
edge  they  are  financial  failures.  The 
first  requisite  for  a  vineyard  is  good 
drainage.  With  this  the  character  or 
type  of  the  soil  becomes  a  secondary 
consideration,  although  for  myself  I 
prefer  a  rather  fine  textured  one,  this 
largely  for  the  reason  that  cultivation 
is  facilitated.  Many  fine  vineyards  have 
been  grown  in  past  years  upon  soils 
that  are  decidedly  rocky.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  certain  sections 
of  the  Hudson  Valley.  So  far  as  ob¬ 
taining  appreciable  benefit  from  the  heat 
absorbed  and  liberated  by  the  rocks 
this  is  more  theory  than  fact.  A  well 
drained  and  tilled  soil  will  furnish  the 
required  heat.  f.  e.  gladwin. 


“Shall  I  buy  a 


SPRAM0T0R 

or  an  ordinary  spraying  outfit?” 

That’s  the  question — 

Your  decision  should  be  determin¬ 
ed  by  what  you  expect  the  machine 
to  do  and  how  long  you  expect  it  to 
do  it. 

If  you  want  a  durable  hand  machine 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  weeds 
— spraying  orchards,  potatoes  and 
row  crops — one  that  you  can  also 
paint  with — you  want  a 

HAND  SPRAMOTOR 

If  you  want  a  durable  H.  P.  mach¬ 
ine  to  do  all  these  things,  besides 
spraying  grain  and  doing  the  white¬ 
washing,  you  want  a 

H.  P.  SPRAMOTOR 

If  you  want  a  durable  gasoline 
machine  to  do  all  these  things  in  a 
bigger  way,  but  mainly  for  orchard 
work  and  whitewashing,  you  want 
the 

MODEL  “C”  SPRAMOTOR 

The  SPRAMOTOR  in  every  class,  has 
demonstrated  its  superiority  to  all  other 
spraying  outfits  and  there’s  one  built  spe¬ 
cifically  for  your  needs. 

Prices  range  from  $6.00  to  $350.00. 

Write  for  catalog. 
SPRAMOTOR  WORKS 
1612  Erie  Street,  Buff  ado,  New  York 


Buy  by  the  trade-mark-“LI0N  BRAND.”  There  is  no  other 
way  to  KNOW  you  are  getting  absolute  PURITY,  FULL 
STRENGTH  and  EFFECTIVENESS  in  SPRAYING  MATE¬ 
RIALS. 

We  have  thousands  of  dollars  invested  in  our  buildings,  machinery 
and  raw  materials,  but  OUR  MOST  VALUABLE  ASSET  of  all 
is  OUR  REPUTATION  FOR  HIGH  GRADE  GOODS  OF 
UNIFORM  QUALITY,  and  our  BUSINESS  INTEGRITY. 


“LION  BRAND”  is  your  safeguard. — Don’t  experiment,  use 

Blanchard’s  “Lion  Brand” 

Insecticides  and  Fungicides 

They  have  been  the  Standard  for  more  years  than  any  other  manufacturer  in  this 


line  has  been  in  business, 


“LION  BRAND”  Arsenate  of  Lead 
‘‘LION  BRAND”  Pure  Paris  Green 
"LION  BRAND”  Lime-Sulphur  Solution 
"LION  BRAND”  Bordeaux  Mixture 
"LION  BRAND”  Kerosene  Emulsion 
“LION  BRAND”  Whale  Oil  Soap 
"LION  BRAND”  Pure  Powdered  Hellebore 


"LION  BRAND”  Grafting  Wax 
“LION  BRAND”  Sticky  Binding 
“LION  BRAND”  Weedicide 
"LION  BRAND”  Powdered  Tobacco 
"LION  BRAND”  Insect  Powder 
"LION  BRAND”  Cattle  Content 
and  a  number  of  Specialties 


WE  MAKE  A  SPRAY  TO  DESTROY  EVERY  INSECT  ENEMY  AND  FUNGUS 
DISEASE  OF  TREES,  VINES,  SHRUBS,  PLANTS  and  VEGETABLES 


It  is  impossible  for  fruit  growers  and  vegetable  gardeners  to  get  crops  that  can 
lie  profitably  sold  without  using  Insecticides  and  Fungicides,  and  those  who  grow 
profitable  crops  do  use  them,  and  know  it  pays  to  do  so. 

The  great  thing  in  a  successful  fight  against  insect  enemies  is  to  destroy  the  first 
hatching-  of  the  season.  If  they  get  the  start  your  work  is  so  much  the  harder.  Yon 
cannot  afford  to  take  chances  on  Insecticides  yon  know  nothing  about-  Yon  must  have 
"LION  BRAND”  that  are  always  pure,  fresh  and  certain  in  results. 


We  want  every  fruit  grower;  every  vegetable  grower,  every  one  who  ha*  valuable 
shade  trees  and  shrubbery,  to  have  a-  copy  of 


W  OUR  FREE  SPRAYING  BOOKLET 


wherein  we  explain  why  and  how  spraying  insures  larger  crops  and  better  quality. 
Just  send  your  name  and  address  to  our  nearest  office. 

Blanchard’s  Products  are  sold  by  dealers  and  agents  everywhere,  or  direct,  if  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  them.  Look  for  the  LION  BRAND  Trade-Mark  and  take  no  other. 

THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  COMPANY 


552  Hudson  Terminal,  NEW  YORK.  553  Broad  St.,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MICH. 
Factories:  New  York  and  St.  Joseph 


booklet— All  about 
g'  Deyo  Engines  and  Power  Sprayers 


ers  t\ 

io  much  I 
bio  and  I 


There  isn’t  a  farm  machine  made  that  will  do  so 
for  you  as  an  engine,  nor  do  it  with  bo  little  trouble 
expense  for  labor,  wear  and  tear  and  gasoline  as  a 

Deyo  Portable  Engine 

Pumping,  Sawing,  Grinding,  Cutting  Fodder,  Running 
Separator,  etc.  Every  owner  of  50  acres  or  more  NEEDS 
an  engine  to  make  the  farm  pay  what’s  in  it.  The  DEYO 
is  a  real  engine  built  to  work  and  last.  Frost-proof. 
Sizes  1$£  to  16  II.  P.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it  even  if 
you  haven’t  yet  thought  seriously  of  buying.  Write  us  or 
our  nearest  selling  agents. 

DEYO-MACEY  ENGINE  CO. 

22  Washington  SI.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Gasoline  Engines  in  the  East 
i.  S.  Wood  house,  189*195  Water  St.,  New  York 

ltiehurdsou  Mfg.  Co.,  Worcester.  Mass. 

Kemlull  &  Whitney,  Portland,  Maine 


Still  Pumping  Water  by 
hand  ?  Or  dreading  a  Cold 
Snap  will  put  Wind  Mill 
out  oi  buiineu  1 


Hill’s  Evergreens  Grow 


I  Best  lor  windbreaks.  Protect  crops  and  stock. 
I  Keep  house  and  barn  warmer — save  fuel— save 
I  Iced.  I i ill's  evergreens  are  hardy,  nursery- 
I  grown — low  priced.  Get  Hill’s  tree  illustrated 
I  evergreen  book  and  list  of  Great  Bargain  Oi- 
Ifers— from  $4.50  up  per  Thousand.  56  years 
I  experience.  World's  largest  growers.  Write. 

1 1).  HIM.  MKSKRY  10.,  Inc. 

1212  Cedar  St.,  Dundee,  Ills.  Specialists. 


Great  Crops  of 

Strawberries 


and  How  to  Grow  Them 


IS  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book  of  expert  information 
written  by  America’s  most 
successful  strawberry  grow¬ 
er.  It  gives  the  famous  Kel¬ 
logg  sure-crop  method  and 
explains  just  how  Pedigree 
Plants  are  grown  on  the 
Kellogg  plant  farms 
Oregon  and 

_  _  .  man.  woman, 

boy  or  girl,  who  reads  this 
book  can  grow  big  crops  and  get  big  prices. .  Straw¬ 
berries  yield  more  dollars  per  acre  than  any  other  crop. 
Our  book  tells  the  whole  story.  It’s  FREE  to  you. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.  Box  480,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Fruit  Trees 

Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.  Have  a 
large  Stock  of  Fruit,  Shade  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Bulbs. 
They  deal  direct  with  their  customers, 
and  send  out  the  finest  stock  that  can  be 
grown.  Write  them  for  Price  List. 


WONDtRFUL  EVERBEARING  WHITE 

STRAWBERRY,  FULL  OF  BLOOM. 

RIPE  STRAWBERRIES  ALL  SUMMER 
AND  LATE  FALL-  catalogue  free. 


STRAWBERRY  and  other  small  fruit  plants.  Asparagus 
Roots,  Apple  Trees.  Hedge  Plants,  etc.  Descrip¬ 
tive  illus.  catalogue  FREE.  G.  E.  Bunting,  Selbyville.  Del. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS  Millions — at  whole 

snle  price.  Big  supply  Apple  and  Peach  Trees.  Privot 
Hedging.  The  Westminster  Nursery,  Westminster,  Md. 


McIntosh  apple,  $12.00  per  1 00 

and  all  other  varieties  of 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 

Peach,  Berry  Plants,  etc. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  today. 
t’Amoreaur  Nursery  Co.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


On  $1  worth  and  up.  Strawberry.  Raspberry, 

Blackberry.  Bush  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  and  Garden  Hoots. 
Extra  heavy  rooted,  high  grado  stock.  No  better 
plants  can  he  grown.  Everything fully  guaranteed. 
Catalog  freo.  _ 

A.  C.  WESTON  &  CO..  Bridgman.  Michigan 


FRUIT  berry  bushes,  roses 

■■■  D  ET  IT  C  of  all  kinds,  fresh  dug,  choice  stock, 
I  lowest  prices.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BLOSSOM  NURSERIES.  583  Blossom  Road.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


700,000  Fresh  Dug  Trees  10c  Each 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Quince.  Genesee 
Valley  grown,  direct  from  nursery  to  planter,  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

F.  W,  WELLS,  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  ITreeacrss  Road,  Dansvllla,  N  T. 


^  DRAKE’S  = 

“  Satisfactory  Seeds” 

Planted  by  those  who  appreciate  quality 
and  very  moderate  prices. 

ONION  SKE1).  Yellow  Danvers,  Large  Bed 
Wetherstield,  $1.00;  Yellow  Qlobc  Danvers, $1.25 per 
pound,  postpaid. 

ONION  SETS.  Choice  Yellow,  $2.50;  Choice 
Bod,  $2.50;  Choice  White,  $2.75  per  bushel  (32  lbs.) 
Write  for  Seed  Catalog;  and  Free  trial  pkts. 
of  New  Knkhuixen  Glory  Cabbage  and  New 
Triumph  Radish. 

J.  AUG.  DRAKE,  Seedsman 
100  Main  Street,  Chester,  New  Jersey 
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UTILIZING  WASTE  CARCASSES. 

Consul  Skinner  at  Hamburg,  Ger¬ 
many,  reports  the  work  done  at  the  ren¬ 
dering  plants  of  the  larger  German 
cities.  Carcasses  of  dead  animals  or 
rejected  meat  are  treated  by  steam  or 
benzine  to  remove  the  grease  and  the 
residue  is  ground  into  meal  for  ferti¬ 
lizer  or  stock  feeding.  The  Germans 
raise  many  fish,  like  carp,  and  this  meal 
is  used  in  feeding  them.  Here  is  a 
description  of  one  process.  The  dead 
animals  are  sometimes  shipped  60  miles 
or  more  to  be  treated : 

Green  lumps  of  flesh,  wet  and  undivided, 
sometimes  the  whole  hind  parts  of  cattle 
or  horses,  are  loaded  into  the  extractor, 
and  the  latter  when  entirely  filled  is  closed. 
A  supply  of  benzine  or  other  solvent  is 
pumped  into  the  evaporator  and  converted 
into  a  hot  gaseous  state,  in  which  it  flows 
steadily  into  the  green  material  and  then 
out  of  it  again.  When  the  hot,  dry  gas 
comes  in  contact  with  the  cold,  moist  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  material  a  portion  of  the  ben¬ 
zine  condenses  and  filters  down  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  digester,  carrying  with  it  both 
fat  and  moisture.  This  combination  of 
condensed  benzine,  moisture,  and  fat  passes 
Into  the  fat  distiller  where  the  benzine  and 
water  are  evaporated  and  sent  into  a  con¬ 
denser,  the  fat  or  oil  remaining  in  the  dis¬ 
tiller.  This  procedure  continues  for  eight 
to  10  hours  until  the  material  is  relieved 
of  its  grease  and  is  dry,  this  being  ascer¬ 
tained  when  only  benzine  passes  into  the 
fat  distiller  and  no  more  water  comes 
through  the  condenser.  In  the  meantime 
the  material  is  stirred  periodically  so  that 
the  incoming  benzine  gas  may  find  new  sur¬ 
faces  upon  which  to  act.  After  the  grease 
has  been  extracted  the  material  comes  out 
of  the  digester  as  a  brownish-yellow  pul¬ 
verized  mass  except  as  to  the  bones  which, 
though  without  grease,  retain  their  form 
and  are  crushed  and  mixed  with  the  tank¬ 
age.  Theoretically,  there  should  be  no 
loss  of  benzine  whatever,  but  in  practice 
there  is  a  loss  of  one  to  two  per  cent  of 
the  total  weight  of  green  offal  treated. 
One  engineer  and  a  boy  should  be  able  to 
perform  all  the  work. 


OHIO  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Part  II. 

In  the  discussion  of  cooperation  it  was 
stated  that  most  of  the  great  organizations 
which  were  organized  with  the  view  to 
cooperation,  have  drifted  into  politics  or 
social  organizations  rather  than  carrying 
out  their  principles,  and  most  organiza¬ 
tions  have  been  formed  with  the  view  to 
regulating  the  other  fellow’s  business  leather 
than  to  provide  the  most  efficient  method 
of  handling  the  farmer’s  output. 

“The  public  has  been  nefariously  de¬ 
ceived,”  declared  Prof.  J.  L.  Coulter  of 
Washington,  “and  many  State  departments 
are  also  continuing  this  deception.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  farm  products  annually 
amount  to  from  .$9,000,000  to  $10,000,000, 
but  there  exists  everywhere  in  these  figures 
duplication  and  triplication.  Corn  is  fed 
to  hogs,  grains  and  forage  crops  to  other 
farm  animals,  which  is  not  income.  There 
are  a  few  ways  whereby  the  farmer  can 
better  his  financial  condition,  to  keep  books, 
find  out  which  of  his  stock  and  his  crops 
are  paying  him  profit.  Organize,  and  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  marketing  to  the  mini¬ 
mum,  turn  all  waste  products  to  profit, 
and  produce  as  high  quality  as  is  possible, 
and  make  a  community  prominent  because 
of  its  product,”  said  Prof.  Coulter. 

“No  child  should  be  condemned  to  live  in 
a  city,”  was  the  remark  of  Prof.  P.  P. 
Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Schools.  ‘‘To-day  a  man  on  a  farm  needs 
to  know  more  than  In  any  other  line  of 
endeavor ;  he  must  know  the  chemistry  of 
the  soil,  he  must  be  a  physician  of  plant 
and  animal  life,  for  the  diseased  conditions 
that  face  him  are  endless,  and  he  must  also 
be  a  business  man.  Prof.  Claxton  outlined 
his  views  of  rural  education.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  schools  should  be  consolidated, 
that  a  suitable  school  house  with  equip¬ 
ment,  a  small  farm  attached,  be  supplied, 
and  let  the  teacher  be  skilled  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  arts,  and  let  him  have  his  home 
on  the  farm ;  pay  him  a  salary  and  allow 
him  the  revenue  from  the  property.  If 
need  be  let  his  assistants  be  women,  and 
hire  him  for  life  or  for  period  of  good 
behaviour.  He  declared  that  this  method 
need  not  cost  the  farm  community  a  sin¬ 
gle  cent,  as  bonds  might  be  issued,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  20  years  the  increased  value 
of  the  school  property  would  be  sufficient 
to  cover  the  issue  of  securities.  He  ad¬ 
vocated  changing  the  curriculum  of  study, 
with  the  view  to  placing  before  the  child 
such  problems  as  will  confront  him  in  later 
life. 

“The  idea  of  conservation  grew  out  of  ihe 
forestry  department’s  work,”  was  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Giffoi'd  Pinchot.  “One  of  the 
greatest  things  to  be  done  for  the  farmer 
is  the  development  of  mechanical  power 
to  be  used  by  him.  It  means  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  electrical  enei'gy  from  water  power. 
This  is  the  most  valuable  single  asset  of 
the  continent.  At  present  60  per  cent,  of 
all  developed  water  power  is  in  the  h.vxds 
of  10  companies  that  sire  closely  inter- 
loeked,  and  are  the  basis  of  a  national  water 
power  trust,  lu  such  case  the  farmer  will 
be  the  greatest  sufferer,  and  we  need  the 
help  of  the  farmer  in  this  movement.” 

Governor  Cox  declared  that  nothing  pro¬ 
motes  civilization  any  more  than  good 
roads,  and  that  it  was  his  desire  to  de¬ 
velop  every  agency  that  would  bring  the 
people  together.  He  declared  that  the 
whole  i-oad  and  school  system  need  making 
over,  and  that  every  effort  would  be  bent 
to  improve  rural  conditions.  He  suggested 
that  community  houses  be  erected  where 
farm  folk  might  gather  for  lecture  courses, 
entertainment  and  education.  “Rilly” 
ounday  told  the  farmer  that  the  country 
;'aY  p't  to  be  like  a  fish  pond,  because  of 
it  being  drained  of  its  best  lx>vs  and  girls, 
"that  there  was  nothing  left  in  it  but  bull 


heads  and  suckers.”  He  added  that  in  all 
nations  where  the  small  land  owner  became 
absorbed,  the  nation  fell.  He  said  the  time 
had  passed  when  any  kind  of  a  teacher 
would  do  for  the  country  school,  or  any 
kind  of  a  preacher  for  the  country  church. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Sandies  described 
the  corn  boys’  trip  to  Washington.  Over 
300  boys  were  given  the  benefit  of  this  trip, 
and  it  is  planned  to  have  four  times  the 
number  participate  the  coming  year  :  He 

said  :  “Some  farmers  opposed  the  corn  con¬ 
test,  feai-ing  the  boy  might  raise  more  corn 
than  the  old  man.  Others  said  that  such 
a  trip  would  allure  the  boys  from  the  city, 
and  still  others  could  not  spare  the  ground, 
or  their  boys’  time  for  the  work.  One  boy 
wrote  me,”  declared  Secretary  Sandies,  “I 
will  have  to  withdraw  ;  father  says  that  he 
cannot  spare  me  five  days,  my  corn  looks 
good,  and  1  think  that  I  could  win,”  and 
the  father  compelled  the  boy  to  write  this 
letter.  Sometimes  we  look  on  home  only 
as  ;x  place  to  eat,  sleep  and  wash,  and  this 
trip  was  like  lifting  the  boys  from  the 
corn  field  and  putting  them  in  fairyland. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  never 
had  a  better  train,  and  a  king  never  trav¬ 
eled  in  more  regal  style.  They  wex-e  the 
best  traveling  billboards  that  Ohio  ever 
had.  Another  pleasing  incident.  We  had 
a  girl  corn  grower,  Mary  Whittaker,  and 
she  was  a  splendid  little  woman,  and  we 
now  have  a  number  of  girls  who  wish 
to  enter  the  contest  another  year.” 

"Sandies  is  the  whole  thing  in  Ohio,”  was 
the  sentiment  of  groups  of  farmers  in  their 
little  conversations,  and  C.  R.  Wagner 
voiced  this  opinion  in  an  address,  declaring 
that  Secretary  Sandies  in  handling  the 
work  of  the  department,  was  continually 
at  it  and  had  spent  frequenly  16  and  18 
houi’S  daily  in  the  work.  In  speaking  of 
institute  men,  “The  speakers  should  know 
of  what  they  are  talking,”  he  remarked, 
“and  there  should  be  no  fraud  at  home.”  He 
advised  separate  sessions  for  the  ladies,  as 
they  have  interests  as  important  as  those 
of  men,  and  that  one  out  of  five  sessions 
should  be  given  to  the  boys  and  girls. 
Farm  credits,  which  has  been  discussed  in 
Tiib  It.  N.-Y.  were  considered.  Prof.  Price 
of  Ohio  State  University  explained  various 
European  systems  of  loaning  money.  The 
advantages  of  the  European  system  over  the 
American  banking  system,  as  viewed  by 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
are  long  time  loans,  without  the  necessity 
of  renewal ;  that  securities  can  be  marketed, 
and  sold  for  a  lower  interest  rate  than 
those  secured  by  individual  mortgage,  and 
that  the  young  man  without  capital  under 
the  European  method  can  secure  loans  to 
buy  equipment  or  land. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  discouraging 
homeseekers’  rates  to  other  sections  of  the 
country ;  encouraging  exhibits  of  Ohio  pro¬ 
ducts  where  they  might  be  of  advertising 
value  to  the  State ;  for  the  prevention  of 
waste  in  public  funds  in  the  triplication 
of  work  done  by  the  State  Univei-sity,  the 
Experiment  Stations,  and  the  Department 
of  Agi'iculture  ;  discouraging  the  importation 
of  diseased  live  stock ;  protecting  swine 
gi-owers  against  cholera :  the  offering  of 
prizes  to  boys  and  girls  at  county  fairs ; 
popular  subscription  to  the  Geox-ge  Wash¬ 
ington  Memorial  Building  at  Washington  ; 
equal  educational  opportunities  in  the  city 
and  country  and  the  expression  of  thanks 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  use 
of  the  auditorium  for  the  meeting,  e.  x. 


Wixen  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
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COFFEE  THRESHED  HER 

15  Long  Year*. 

“For  over  15  years,”  writes  a  patient, 
hopeful  little  Illinois  woman,  “while  a 
coffee  drinker  I  suffered  from  spinal 
irritation  and  nervous  trouble.  I  was 
treated  by  good  physicians,  but  did  not 
get  much  relief. 

“I  never  suspected  that  coffee  might 
be  aggravating  my  condition.  (Tea  is 
just  as  injurious,  because  it  contains 
caffeine,  the  same  drug  found  in  cof¬ 
fee.)  I  was  down-hearted  and  discour¬ 
aged,  but  prayed  daily  that  I  might  find 
something  to  help  me. 

“Several  years  ago,  while  at  a  friend’s 
house,  I  drank  a  cup  of  Posturn  and 
thought  I  had  never  tasted  anything 
more  delicious. 

“From  that  time  on  I  used  Posturn 
instead  of  coffee  and  soon  began  to  im¬ 
prove  in  health,  so  that  now  I  can  walk 
half  a  dozen  blocks  or  more  with  ease 
and  do  many  other  things  that  I  never 
thought  I  would  be  able  to  do  again  in 
this  world. 

“My  appetite  is  good,  I  sleep  well  and 
find  life  is  worth  living,  indeed.  A  lady 
of  my  acquaintance  said  she  did  not  like 
Posturn,  it  was  so  weak  and  tasteless. 

“I  explained  to  her  the  difference 
when  it  is  made  right — boiled  according 
to  directions.  She  was  glad  to  know 
this  because  coffee  did  not  agree  with 
her.  Now  her  folks  say  they  expect  to 
use  Posturn  the  rest  of  their  lives.” 
Name  given  upon  request.  Read  the  lit¬ 
tle  book.  "The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in 
pkgs.  "There’s  a  reason.” 

Posturn  now  comes  in  concentrated 
powder  form,  called  Instant  Posturn. 
It  is  prepared  by  stirring  a  level  tea¬ 
spoonful  in  a  cup  of  hot  water,  adding 
sugar  to  taste  and  enough  cream  to 
bring  the  color  to  golden  brown. 

Instant  Posturn  is  convenient;  there’s 
no  waste  and  the  flavour  is  always  uni¬ 
form.  Sold  by  grocers — 45  to  '50-cup 
tin  30  cents,  90  to  100-cup  tin  50  cents. 

A  5-cup  trial  tin  mailed  for  grocer’s 
name  and  2-cent  stamp  for  postage. 
Posturn  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 


ALTHOUGH  the  Harley-Davidson  will  travel 
about  ten  miles  for  a  cent  that  is  one  of  its  smaller 
advantages. 


It  will  place  the  country  for  miles  around  at  your 
and  your  children’s  command.  It  is  the  best  “keep 
the  boy  on  the  farm”  factor  ever  produced.  It  never 
tires,  costs  nothing  when  idle,  and  is  always  ready  in 
case  of  emergency.  It  is  also  a  great  horse  saver. 


The  sturdy  construction  of  the 


together  with  its  reliability,  economy  and  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
only  motorcycle  made  with  the  Ful-Floteing  Seat  (a  device  that 
does  away  with  all  jar  and  vibration  due  to  rough  roads)  and  its 
other  exclusive  features  make  it  the  ideal  machine  for  country  use. 

Adopted  for  carrying  United  States  Mail  by  3700  carriers. 
Adopted  for  use  in  nine  different  government  departments. 

Call  on  the  nearest  Harley-Davidson  dealer  for  demonstration 
or  send  for  literature. 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  CO. 

Producers  of  High  Grade  Motorcycles  for  eleven  years. 

67»  A  STREET  MILWAUKEE,  W1S. 


WE  SHIP™ APPROVAL 

without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  lO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  OUI 

unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offer* 
on  highest  grade  19X3  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  4  bicycled* 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  -wonderful proposition  on  nnt 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
W*  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory* 

_  TIRES,  Coa.tor-Brak.  rear  wheels, 
lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prte*t. 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  special  offer.  ’ 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DspV  WRO,  CHICAGO 


Double- Glass 


Double  Profits 


The  old  single  layer  hot-bed  sash  are  better  than 
none,  but  they  must  be  covered;  and  boards,  mats  or 
shutters  are  pure  waste. 

The  new  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  with  two 
layers  of  glass  enclosing  an  air  space,  are 

Complete  in  Themselves 

They  eliminate  covers  and  half  the  labor;  they  admit 
all  the  light  to  store  warmth  in  the  bed  and  then  save 
the  warmth  at  night.  They  make  plants  strong  and 
early.  They  double  net  profits.  Every  practical  gar¬ 
dener  or  florist  will  see  the 
value  of  this. 

It  is  good  business  for  you 
to  get  our  free  catalog. 

W rite  your  address  plainly 
and  send  it  today.  The  hot¬ 
bed  season  is  not  far  off. 

Prof.  Massey’s  booklet  on 
Hot-beds  sent  for  4c. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 

924  East  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


THE  BALDWIN  LAMP 


-r<_  Projects  a  14-candle  power  light 
150  feet.  Burns  Acetylene  gas. 
ff\  Weight,  6  oz.;  height,  3  k;  in. 
CVtlt  t£  \  No  oil,  soot  or  glass.  Absolnte- 
T’qljgjE  ly  safe  and  simple.  Fifty  hours’ 
\  Jjk  -4i  '  light  costs  25c,  Ideal  for  night 
— Yfi  fishing,  trapping,  hunting  or 
for  work  about  the  farm  or 
machinery.  Useful  as  well  to 
replace  automobile  tires  in  the 
dark.  If  your  dealer  cauuot 
supply  you  write  us  direct  and 
ask  for  catalogue  and  free  in¬ 
structive  booklet.  "  Knots  and  How  to  Tie  Them." 

JOHN  SIMMONS  CO. 

150  Leonard  St.,  -  New  York  City 


m 


PRICE 

91.00 


POTATO 

»^Y«S===-  \ 

GROWING 

\  COSTS  CUT 
IN  TWO 

EUREKA  PLANTER  X 


Doubleg  your  potato  profits.  Minimizes  labor.  Use  & 
Eureka  Potato  Planter.  Opens  the  furrow,  drops 

seed  accurately  any  distance  or  depth  desired;  puts  on  fer¬ 
tilizer  if  wanted,  covers  perfectly  and  marks  for  next  row. 
Always  plants  uniform  depth.  Requires  only  one  man. 
Driver  sees  seed  drop.  Made  in  three  sizes,  for  1  or  2  rows. 

The  Eureka  Mulcher  and  Seeder 

A  mulcher,  smoothing  harrow ,  cultivator ,weeder  and  seeder 
all  combined.  Forms  dust  mulch  and  conserves  moisture. 
Three  sizes,  8,  10  and  12  ft.  Lever  with  pressure  spring 
regulates  depth  of  cut.  Pulverizes  the  soil.  Levels  the 
ground.  Teeth  are  flat  andean  be  removed  to  cultivate  in 
rows.  The  driver  rides. 

Seeding  boxes  oan  be  easily  attached  to  sow  grass 
seed,  alfalfa,  oats,  etc.  Adjusts  for  seeding  various 
quantities.  Teeth  cover  ^  seed  thoroughly,  either 
shallow  or  deep.  Economical  in  price* 

Prompt  shipments  from 
branch  near  you.  Seud  for 
free  catalogue  today. 

EUREKA  MOWER 
COMPANY, 

Utica,  N.  Y. 


UseTheLowPri^ 

ACME 

,j  A  dPOW 

■■  —  _ —  ^  Hi.uini 


Implement 
You  Need 
To 


the  trash 
where  its  fertilizing 
qualities  are  valuable. 
The  lightest  draft,  low 
est  priced  riding  harrow 
made,  i  Guaranteed. 


How 
The  Plow 
in  Any  Kind 
of  Ground. 

Crushes,  cuts, 
lifts,  turns, 
and 

levels  in 


All  Sizes 

Our  combined  catalogue  and 
booklet  describes  the  Acme  line. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  a  copy. 
Duane  H.  Nash,  Inc.,  379  Division  Ave.,  Millington,  N 

John  Deero  Plow  Co-,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  IndUn&polia,  lad.,  Ba! 


2S324 


Baltimore,  Md^, 
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COST  OF  40  ACRES  OF  WHEAT. 

In  setting  out  to  compute  the  cost  of 
raising  a  crop  of  anything  it  is  useless 
to  set  down  figures  for  raising  one 
bushel,  for  the  reason  that  the  cost  of 
raising  one  hundred  acres  will  allow  a 
fair  profit,  while  the  cost  of  raising  five 
acres  would  be  absolutely  prohibitive. 
I  shall  accordingly  base  my  calculations 
on  the  40-acre  field,  that  being  some¬ 
where  near  an  average  acreage.  First 
we  must  consider  the  necessary  equip 
ment ;  as  good  horses  are  admittedly 
the  cheapest  in  the  end  we  will  allow 
a  fair  price  for  them. 

Horses  (four)  at  $175.00 . $600.00 

Sulky  plow  .  45.00 

Harrow  .  15.00 

Press  drill,  12  disc .  80.00 

Binder,  eight-foot  cut .  150.00 

Work  harness,  two  sets  at  $40.00..  80.00 

Equipment  total  . $970.00 

Considering  the  average  life  as  being 
about  15  years  (and  most  farmers  will 
admit  that  it  is  very  liberal),  we  find 
the  annual  cost  for  equipment  to  be 
about  $65.00.  The  item  of  repairs  can 
only  be  guessed  at,  but  $5  per  year  will 
probably  cover  that  item  on  the  average 
farm.  The  feed  is  almost  as  indefinite 
as  the  repair  bill,  but  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  guess  close  enough  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Each  horse  will  require  a  peck 
and  a  half  of  grain  per  day  or  for  the 
two  months  that  are  usually  reouired 
to  prepare  the  ground  and  sow  that 
amount  of  wheat,  2 2/  bushels,  say  90 
bushels  for  the  four  horses,  which  at 
40  cents  per  bushel,  amounts  to  $36.  To 
do  that  amount  of  work  will  reouire 
close  to  two  tons  of  hay,  to  be  con¬ 
servative,  we  will  allow  $15  for  that 
item.  Before  we  have  turned  a  furrow, 
we  have  invested  then  something  like 
this : 

Equipment  or  depreciation  cost. . .  S65.00 

Repairs  .  5.00 

Grain  and  hay  .  51.00 


the  rural,  new-yorker 


Sowing  Lime  on  Wheat. 

I  have  a  piece  of  wheat  that  wrs  sown 
last  Fall  while  I  was  away.  In  putting  in 
the  crop  they  omitted  lime.  Could  1  sow 
lime  now  or  any  time  during  the  Winter, 
without  injuring  the  crop,  and  would  it 
be  of  any  use  or  benefit  to  it?  The  wheat 
is  up  about  two  or  three  inches  now. 

Mill  Neck,  N.  Y.  d.  h.  p. 

You  can  put  on  the  lime  with  safety, 
but  it  will  not  benefit  the  crop  nearly  as 
much  as  if  applied  so  as  to  work  it  into 
the  soil.  _ 

Improving  Rnn-down  Pasture. 

77.  II.,  Massachusetts. — I  have  a  run¬ 
down  pasture  producing  little  but  June 
grass,  daisies,  sorrel  and  wild  carrot 
What  fertilizer  should  I  apply  before 
planting  an  orchard  (apple)  and  what  crop 
should  precede  it?  Is  the  potash  contained 
in  seaweed  worth  the  carting?  The  soil 
is  a  sandy  loam.  Should  an  orchard  do 
well  on  this  soil? 

Ans. — We  should  plow  this  land,  give 
a  good  dressing  of  lime  and  plant  the 
orchard  at  once.  It  ought  to  be  good 
soil  for  the  Baldwin  apple.  Such  land 
is  usually  sour  and  the  lime  will  start 
it  into  life.  We  should  plant  a  low- 
growing  variety  of  flint  corn  in  this  or¬ 
chard,  fertilize  and  give  good  culture, 
and  at  the  last  cultivation  sow  a  cover 
crop  like  rye  and  clover  or  turnips — 
this  crop  can  be  plowed  under  next  year. 


February  8, 


Total  . $121.00 

Now  let  us  see  what  it  will  cost  to 
get  the  ground  ready  and  sow  and  har¬ 
vest  the  crop.  The  figures  are  the  prices 
we  have  to  pay  in  this  section  for  hired 
help,  for  it  is  obvious  that  if  we  are 
to  get  at  the  actual  cost  of  the  crop 
we  must  allow  the  farmer  the  same 
wages  he  would  have  to  pay  hired  help. 
If  he  hired  everything  done,  it  would 
cost  : 

Plowing  40  acres  at  $1.25  per  acre.  $50.00 

Harrowing  twice  .  10.00 

Seeding  2%  days  at  $5.00  per  day.  12.50 

Harvesting  at  $1.00  per  acre .  40.00 

Shocking  at  $3.00  per  dav  .  7.50 

Thrashing  at  five  cents  per  bushel.  42.00 
Seed,  one  bushel  per  acre  at  75  cents 
per  bushel  .  30.00 

Total  ...‘ . $192.00 

Total  cost  of  raising  and  gathering 
the  crop  we  find  is  the  cost  of  equip¬ 
ment  plus  cost  of  seeding  and  harvest¬ 
ing,  thrashing,  plowing,  etc. 

Equipment,  hay,  grain,  repairs,  etc. $121.00 
Sowing  and  gathering  .  192.00 

Total  . $313.00 

All  calculations  are  based  on  a  yield 
of  21  bushels  per  acre  and  a  price  of 
75  cents  per  bushel.  The  crop  is  worth 
$630,  but  Mr.  Farmer  has  not  cleared 
that  much.  As  we  are  figuring  things 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  renter,  there 
remains  the  rent  to  be  deducted  from 
the  whole.  If  he  is  fortunate,  he  has 
only  to  give  the  landlord  one-third,  or 
the'  trifling  amount  of  $210.  We  are 
now  ready  to  figure  out  just  how  much 
our  rich  and  prosperous  wheat  grower 
has  made  as  a  result  of  his  year’s  labor: 

Interest  on  $970.00  at  6% .  $58.20 

Equipment,  hay,  grain,  repairs,  etc.  121.00 

Sowing  and  gathering  .  192  00 

Rent  .  210.00 

Grand  total  . $581.20 

Forty  acres  at  21  bushels  per  acre 
gives  us  840  bushels,  but  from  that  must 
be  deducted  40  bushels  for  seed  the 
coming  year,  leaving  800  bushels  which 
can  be  sold.  Subtracting  the  total  cost 
from  the  gross  proceeds  leaves  us  with 
the  handsome  sum  of  $18.80,  with  which 
we  may  buy  that  long-coveted  motor 
car  or  send  the  women  folks  off  on  a 
trip  to  Europe.  To  figure  in  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent  way,  that  is,  not  allowing  the 
farmer  anything  for  his  labor,  we  find 
his  net  income  to  be : 

Interest  on  $970.00  at  G% . $58.20 

Equipment,  hay,  grain,  repairs,  etc.  121.00 
Thrashing  840  bushels  at  five  cents 

per  bushel  . 42.00 

Rent  .  210.00 

Total  . $431.20 

Again  subtracting  we  have  as  the 
farmer’s  net  income  $198.80.  The  loss 
of  a  horse  would  knock  his  profits  sky 
high,  and  the  loss  of  a  horse  is  a  dan¬ 
ger  that  continually  confronts  the  farm¬ 
er.  In  fact,  he  will  be  mighty  lucky  if 
he  does  not  lose  more  than  one  in  15 
years.  Robert  rinker. 

Nebraska. 


Old  Soil  for  Potatoes. 

A.  F„  Hampton,  N.  J. — I  have  a  field  of 
four  acres  that  has  not  been  farmed  in 
about  six  or  seven  years.  Nothing  has 
been  taken  off,  consequently  nothing  put 
on,  except  the  grass  and  weeds  that  dried 
up  in  the  Fall.  I  had  this  all  plowed  up 
last  Fall,  and  would  like  to  put  corn  and 
potatoes  in  it  with  fertilizer.  Do  you 
think  I  shall  be  safe  in  getting  a  fair  crop 
in  doing  so?  Land  is  sloping  toward  a 
creek  and  never  cakes  or  hardens.  People 
who  have  seen  grain  crops  growing  tell  me 
that  there  was  always  a  good  crop. 

Ans. — You  cannot  hope  to  obtain  a 
full  crop  of  potatoes  on  such  soil,  for 
this  crop  requires  a  soil  mellow  and 
well  fitted  by  culture.  Corn  will  do  bet¬ 
ter  on  such  land  if  well  fertilized. 
F  lan ted  in  hills  and  worked  both  ways 
with  some  hand  hoeing  the  corn  will 
make  a  good  cleaning  crop.  You  must 
remember  that  this  land  will  be  very 
foul  with  weeds  and  grass,  so  that  hill 
crops  wdiich  can  be  worked  both  ways 
are  best.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  heavy  fertilizing  or  manuring  on 
any  kind  of  soil  must  produce  good 
crops.  The  condition  of  the  soil  must 
be  considered  too.  If  you  grow  corn 
on  this  land,  keeping  the  crop  clean, 
and  sow'  some  cover  crop  in  the  corn, 
you  can,  the  following  year,  grow  a  bet- 
ter  potato  crop  than  if  you  started  on 
the  old  sod  this  year. 


Save  25%  on  Your  Fertilizer  Bills 
By  Home  Mixing 

And-  endorsed  by  all  Experiment  Sta- 
urers  Colleges.  Institute  Lect- 

Anal  W/ltLers  and  Scientific  Agricul- 
tiii™?'  Opposed  by  every  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  manufacturer.  Why?  Guess.  Home 

nf'olan?  money*  besides  knowing  sources 
better  crop?  genUme  and  best’  curing 

of's^vv,1?  r#esM™p0IJf re  aad  manufacturers 
of  Fertihzer  Materiais  and  pioneers 

Some  Mixing.  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Potashes. 

^  any  Jua?ftiesTankage’ etC"  &t  right  price3' 
_H™t^d^/orfr,?e  booklet  on  Home  Mixing 
«isr f  'Vly'  Copy  an  analysis  from  an 

old  fertilizerbag  send  ittousandask  usto  give 
you  formula  and  cost  of  materials  for  same 
delivered  your  station,  you  will  be  surprised. 

WRITE  TODAY 

NITRATE  A6ENCIES  COMPANY,  26  BRID6E  $T.,  NEW  YORK 


LIME,  LEGUMES 
AND  DRAINAGE 

are  the  three  crying  needs  of  most 
farms  and  the  men  making  use  of 
these  vehicles  to  success  should  write 
the  title  ‘L.L.D.’'  after  their  names. 
The  greatest  of  these  is  Lime ,  because 
without  lime  it  is  well  nigh  impossible 
to  grow  the  legumes,  and  the  drainage 
would  prove  barren  of  results. 


EBLANDLIME 

is  best  for  all  agricultural  purposes _ 

sold  under  a  guaranteed  analysis  and 
a  reputation  of  more  than  a  century 
standing  back  of  the  product.  Write 
today  for  our  free  illustrated  booklet, 
telling  how,  for  what,  and  when  to 
use  lime.  Address  nearest  office. 

Rockland  6  Rockport  lime  Co. 

Rockland,  Me. 

Beston,  45  Milk  St. ;  New  York,  Fifth  Ave.  BIJg. 
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H  MAPES  MANURES 

Absolutely  Choicest  of  Materials 
Seasoning  and  Best  Methods  of  Manufacture 

AVAILABILITY  WITHOUT  ACIDITY 

NO  ROCK  OR  ACID  PHOSPHATES  USED 

T  is  not  only  the  “Man  Behind  the  Bag,” 
but  the  men  in  the  bag.  Three  generations 
of  men  to  whom  the  name  of  “  Mapes  ”  has 
been  a  matter  of  deep  personal  pride,  and 
who  have  used  every  honest  and  successive 
endeavor  to  make  the  “Mapes  Manures”  the  best 
possible  for  the  crops  for  which  they  are  intended. 

FOR  THIS  REASON  THE  MAPES 

MANURES  HAVE  NEVER  STOOD  STILL 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  our  competitors 
cannot  make  good  goods.  In  fact,  some  of  them, 
we  know,  do  make  very  good  goods,  but  we  do 
claim  that  where  a  business  has  been  under  the 
same  management  for  generations  without  a  break, 
with  the  element  of  family  pride  deeply  involved, 
you  can  be  absolutely  certain  that  everything  will 
be  all  right,  with  an  attention  to  details  which  can¬ 
not  be  expected  from  large  corporations  merely 
run  on  an  absolutely  commercial  basis. 

Buy  “Mapes”  and  you  need  never  have  any 
rear  that  you  have  made  a  mistake  by  not  look¬ 
ing  elsewhere.  Send  for  our  Pamphlet. 

The  MAPES  FORMULA  and  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO. 

No.  143  LIBERTY  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Good  Crops  of  Oats  were  Formerly  the  Rule; 
Now  a  Good  Crop  is  the  Exception. 

One  reason,  is  starvation  —  the  lack  of  the  right  kinds  of 
plant  food  in  the  right  form,  available  at  the  right  time. 
The  result  is  weak  plants  that  grow  slowly,  yield  light" 
chaffy  grain  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  rust,  blight  and  insects! 

OTASH 


nil 


mji 


has  been  shown  to  greatly  decrease  the  liability  of  the  small 
prams  to  attacks  of  rust,  as  well  as  lodging  because  of  t™ak 
straw.  Be  sure  that  your  oats  fertilizer  contains  6  to  8  per  cent 
Potash.  Ask  your  dealer  to  carry  such  brands,  or  Potash  Salts,  to 
enable  you  to  bring  the  brands  up  to  this  standard. 

VAe  w*  will  sell  you  Potash  in  any  amount 

from  a  200- . Pound  bag  up.  Write  for  prices  and  for  free 
book  on  fertilizer  forma  las  and  how  to  adjust  them . 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS  Inc. 

__  42  Broadway,  New  York  Monadnock  Block.  Chicaeo 

WWtSrfBT<lgB,aAtla^'  N8W °rlean8  B“nk  *  TrasanBFdraucl8a;oannah 


RAW  GROUND  LIME 

For  use  in  stable  gutters  as  an  absorbent. 

F.  E.  CONLEY  LIME  CO.,  Dept.  L,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  GrowerxFavorrtePrunin&Saw 


;  climbing).  Shapts  trees  better  and  tfoee  the  work  easily,  1 
quickly  amt  well.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send 
your  order  to  us.  Booklet  on 


MORE  POTATOES  PER  ACRE 

Think  of  finding  one  to'eleven  $5  bills 
m  the  furrow,  on  every  acre  you 
plant.  It’s  been  done  many 
times.  Planttlie  spaces  you 
skip,  sell  the  potatoes, 
aud you'vegot  the  mon¬ 


ey.  No  extra  land 
no  extra  work, 
it  costs  no 
more  to 
prepare 
ground, 
fertilize 
cultivate, 
spray  and 
dig  a  per¬ 
fect 
Stand 


This 
m  a  - 
chine  soon 
pays  for  it¬ 
self  and  yet  puts 
real  money  into 
your  pocket.  One  seed 
piece  in  every  space  and 
one  only.  Uniform  spacing. 
No  injury  to  seed.  Ask 
your  dealer  to  show  it 
and  write  us  for  tree 
booklet,  “/oo  per  cent 
Potato  Planting.  ”  we 
make  full  line  Potato 
machines.  Garden  tools. 
Sprayers,  etc. 

BATFMAN  M’FG  CO. 

Bo*  1026  Grenloeh,  N.  J. 


Fruit  Growers  Saw  Co.,  20  Main  St,,  Scottsville,  N.  Y.  | 

SCIENTIFIC  POWER  MILL 

Best  and  |  strongoat  mill  ovor  built.  Capacity  30  to 
60  bushels  of  cob  corn  per 
hour.  The  only  mill  on 
market  with  King  Oiling 
Bearings. Adapted  forme  In 
any  looality.  Will  grind  ear 
corn,  shelled  corn, 
oats,  barley,  rye,  and 
all  small  grains.  Will 
also  grind  ear  corn  In 
the  shuck.  Produces  a 
better  grade  o  f  work 
and  more  of  it  than  any 
other  mill  of  similar 
type  on  the  market. 

I  EASY  RUNNING— FULLY  GUARANTEED 

Built  for  hoavy  sorrice.  This  No.  103  mill  hus  given 
the  beet  of  satisfaction  everywhere.  Write  for  our 
new  catalog  which  describoa  over  20  styles  aud 
sizes  of  Power  and  Sweep  Mill*. 

The  Bauer  Bros.  Co. ..Box  415  Springfield,  Ohio 
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MONMOUTH  CO.  FARMERS’  EXCHANGE. 

On  the  first  page  appears  a  statement 
of  the  remarkable  record  of  this  exchange. 
It  has  the  usual  officers  of  such  an  organi¬ 
zation,  and  a  board  of  not  less  than  11 
nor  more  than  17  directors.  These  must 
be  members,  and  are  chosen  by  the  stock¬ 
holders  These  directors  control  the  Ex¬ 
change  and  elect  the  working  officers. 
Vmong  other  provisions  it  is  declared  that 
all  stockholders  must  ship  through  the 
Exchange,  and  shall  not  be  allowed  to  sell 
to  outside  competitors  unless  they  receive 
not  less  than  five  per  cent,  more  than  they 
would  receive  from  the  Exchange.  Any 
member  who  violates  this  provision  is  to 
be  suspended  until  the  directors  take  him 
back.  The  working  power  of  such  an 
organization  will  be  found  in  its  by-laws 
and  we  print  a  copy  of  the  laws  governing 
this  successful  Exchange : 

I.  Duties  of  Officers. 

Sec.  1.  The  President  shall  call  all  meet¬ 
ing's  of  the  Stockholders  and  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  and  preside  over  the  same. 
He  shall  exercise  a  general  supervision  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Exchange,  sign  all  Certi¬ 
ficates  of  Stock  and  notes,  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  and  shall 
be  an  ex-officio  member  of  all  committees. 

Sec.  2.  The  Vice  President  shall  perform 
the  duties  of  the  President  in  his  ab- 
sence. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  the 
minutes  of  all  the  meetings  and  all  the 
proceedings,  whether  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Stockholders,  Board  of  Directors,  or 
such  other  records  as  they  may  prescribe. 
He  shall  also  conduct  the  correspondence 
of  the  Exchange  that  may  be  assigned  to 
him.  , 

Sec.  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and 
be  the  custodian  of  all  funds  properly  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Exchange.  lie  shall  pay 
all  salaried  officers,  agents  and  employees, 
and  all  debts  due  by  the  Exchange,  as 
directed  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  re¬ 
ceive  daily  from  the  General  Manager,  the 
report  from  the  Local  Agents,  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  same  for  future  reference,  and 
to  inquire  from  all  commission  merchants 
doing  business  with  the  said  Exchange  a 
statement  of  all  business  transacted  with 
them  through  the  Exchange  at  such  times 
as  he  may  deem  advisable.  He  shall  keep 
the  financial  records  of  the  Exchange  in 
business  order,  and  his  books  be  at  all 
times  open  for  the  inspection  of  its  of¬ 
ficers  and  stockholders.  He  shall  report 
to  the  General  Manager  all  buyers  who, 
in  his  judgment,  have  not  met  their  obliga¬ 
tions,  or  to  whom  he  thinks  it  inadvisable 
to  extend  further  credit,  and  then  the 
General  Manager  shall  not  sell  to  said 
derelict  buyer  or  buyers  until  the  same 
have  been  satisfactorily  adjusted,  nor  shall 
he  sell  to  any  party  against  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Treasurer.  He  shall  give 
such  bonds  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
require. 

Sec.  5.  The  General  Manager  shall  man¬ 
age  all  produce  in  the  custody  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  whether  for  consignment,  sale  or 
storage,  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  buy,  sell,  con¬ 
sign  or  store  any  such  produce.  It  shall 
be  his  duty  to  advise  Local  Agents  to 
whom  to  consign  produce  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Exchange ;  to  notify  Local 
Agents  every  morning  the  prices  at  which 
goods  from  his  station  were  sold  on  the 
day  previous,  and  to  see  that  such  In¬ 
formation  is  disseminated  among  members 
of  the  Exchange  at  the  various  shipping 
points ;  and  he  shall  also  transmit  daily 
reports  from  Local  Agents  to  the  Treas¬ 
urer  in  accordance  with  Section  4. 

He  shall  at  all  times  endeavor  to  see 
that  goods  are  properly  inspected,  and 
when  information  reaches  him  of  any  de¬ 
linquency  in  inspection  on  the  part  of  any 
Local  Agent,  he  shall  at  once,  either  per¬ 
sonally,  or  through  the  General  Inspector, 
see  that  said  delinquency  is  corrected. 
Said  Manager  shall  keep  a  record  of  the 
total  number  of  packages  of  goods  shipped 
each  day  from  each  shipping  point,  in 
books  prepared  for  that  purpose.  And 
he  shall  report  to  each  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  each  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  Local  Agent  to  report  to  him, 
or  mail  to  the  consignee  daily  invoice  in 
accordance  with  Section  7.  He  is  hereby 
empowered  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  for 
good  cause,  to  suspend  any  Local  Agent 
or  Inspector  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  And  upon  such  sus 
pension,  he  shall  notify  in  writing  the 
Local  Agent  or  Inspector  so  suspended  of 
the  grounds  of  his  suspension,  and  require 
him  to  appear  before  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  at  their  next  meeting  to  show  cause 
why  he  should  not  be  removed  from  office. 
Upon  any  such  suspension,  the  General 
Manager  is  further  empowered  to  appoint 
some  one  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by 
such  suspension  until  such  Agent  or 
Inspector  has  been  re-instated  or  his  suc¬ 
cessor  duly  elected.  And  further  he  shall 
perforin  such  other  duties  as  may  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  him  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Sec.  6.  The  General  Inspector  shall  su¬ 
pervise  and  direct  the  Local  Agent  at  -each 
shipping  point  as  to  the  method  of  in¬ 
specting,  grading,  and  packing  all  produce 
to  be  handled  by  the  Exchange ;  and  shall 
see  that  the  standard  shall  be  maintained 
as  near  uniform  as  may  be,  both  as  to 
grade  and  package ;  and  shall  report  any 
delinquency  or  malfeasance  in  office  on  the 
part  of  any  Local  Agent  directly  to  the 
President,  and  General  Manager.  He  shall 
further  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  all  per¬ 
sons,  whether  manufacturers  or  purchasers 
of  packages  under  the  standard  size,  and 
see  that  they  are  prosecuted  for  manu¬ 
facturing,  dealing  in,  purchasing  or  using 
same.  Said  General  Inspector  shall  visit 
each  local  point  not  less  than  once  a 
month  and  at  such  times  and  places  as  he 
may  be  directed  by  the  General  Manager, 
lie  shall  also  report  regularly  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  perform  such  other  duties 
as  may  be  required  by  said  Board. 

Sec.  7.  Each  Local  Agent  shall  report 
daily  to  the  General  Manager  all  shipments 
made  by  his  station  on  that  day,  the  names 
of  parties  shipping,  the  number  of  pack¬ 
ages  and  to  whom  consigned,  or  sold  ;  said 
reports  to  be  made  in  such  manner  as 
the  General  Manager  may  prescribe.  Local 
Agents  shall  receive  the  produce  from  its 
members  and  mark  same  with  initials  of 
grower  on  each  package,  after  the  same 
have  been  inspected  and  branded,  and 
notify  the  General  Manager  of  the  num¬ 
ber  and  kind  of  packages  which  he  has 


for  disposition.  The  Local  Agent  shall, 
if  the  General  Manager  direct  the  produce 
to  be  consigned,  mail  to  the  consignee  an 
invoice  of  the  number  of  barrels,  or  pack¬ 
ages  consigned,  together  with  the  names  of 
the  persons  who  have  furnished  the  pro¬ 
duce,  their  respective  post-office  address 
and  the  number  of  packages  each  person 
has  in  the  consignment,  and  the  consignee 
shall  make  separate  returns  to  each  of  such 
persons,  after  deducting  the  customary 
commission  of  10  per  cent,  for  selling. 
From  this  10  per  cent,  the  consignee  shall 
allow  the  Exchange  3  per  cent.,  which  he 
shall  send  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  with  a  full  statement  of  the  source 
from  which  it  arises.  Said  Local  Agent 
shall  keep  an  accurate  record  of  all  pro¬ 
duce  received  by  him,  the  date  on  which 
it  was  received  by  him,  the  disposition 
made  of  same,  whether  sold  or  consigned. 
Said  records  be  kept  in  such  manner  as 
the  General  Manager  may  require,  and 
such  record  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to 
inspection  to  the  shipper,  or  examination 
and  verification  by  any  individual  sent  out 
from  the  General  Office.  No  Local  Agent 
shall  be  permitted  to  buy  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count  for  shipment  or  sale,  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  proof  of  said  Agent’s  buying  for  ship¬ 
ment  or  sale  shall  be  deemed  sufficient 
cause  for  suspension,  or  removal. 

II.  Brand. 

Sec.  1.  One  or  more  regular  brands 
shall  be  adopted  by  the  Exchange  for  the 
marking  of  produce  handled  by  it. 

Sec.  2.  All  packages  for  shipment 
through  the  Exchange  after  being  inspected 
and  graded  shall  be  labeled  ‘•Monmouth 
County  Farmers  Exchange,”  and  if  No.  1 
grade,  or  better,  shall  be  further  labeled 
with  the  Triangle  Brand,  but  in  no  case  is 
the  Triangle  Brand  to  be  used  unless 
grade  is  No.  1,  or  better.  The  grading, 
filling  and  condition  of  packages  shall  be 
considered  by  the  Inspector  in  determining 
the  proper  grade,  but  in  no  event  shall 
any  package  receive  the  Triangle  Brand 
unless  it  be  of  standard  size  and  well  filled. 
After  produce  has  been  delivered  to  the 
Exchange,  inspected  and  branded,  under 
no  circumstances  shall  it  be  withdrawn 
from  the  control  of  the  Exchange.  If  an 
agent  shall  report  to  the  General  office, 
for  sale  or  consignment,  any  produce  with¬ 
out  its  having  first  been  duly  inspected  and 
branded  with  the  Triangle  Brand,  if  en¬ 
titled  thereto,  then  such  act  upon  the  part 
of  said  Agent  shall  be  deemed  sufficient 
cause  for  suspension  and  removal  of  said 
Agent.  No  produce  shall  be  received,  in¬ 
spected.  branded  or  reported  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Office  of  the  Exchange  for  sale,  or  con¬ 
signment,  except  it  be  grown  or  owned  by 
a  stockholder  of  the  Exchange  in  good 
standing  unless  authorized  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  and  the  violation  of  this 
provision  shall  be  good  and  sufficient 
ground  for  the  suspension  and  removal  of 
said  Inspector  or  Agent. 

III.  Amendments. 

Sec.  1.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors. 


THE  man  who  looks  for  the  Red  Ball 
on  the  rubber  footwear  he  buys  and 
insists  on  seeing  it  can  be  sure  of 
getting  “Ball-Band”  quality  which  means 
the  best  that  can  be  made.  Figure  the 
cost  of  your  rubber  boots  on  the 
cost  per  day’s  service  and 
“Ball-Band"  Boots 
are  not  only  the 
lowest  priced 

but  the  ||i' 

best.  1  1  w  M  * 


loots 


Look  for  the  Red 
Ball  sign  in  stores.  45,000 
dealers  sell  “Ball -Band” 

Boots. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co. 

333  WaierSt. 

Mishawaka,  Ind. 

"The  House  that  Pays  Millions  for  Qualityn 


A  POTATO  CULTIVATOR 


Adjustable 

for  all 
kiuds 
of 

work , 


Good  for  com,  beans,  truck  crops, 
.  etc.  but  its  adjustments  make  it  es- 
.  pectally  adapted  for  potatoes.  Toget  just 
the  right  depth  and  throw  at  each  stage  of  the 
growth  and  be  able  to  properly  work  the  crop 
under  all  conditions,  is  your  problem — it  is  our 
business  to  work  it  out  for  you  in 

RIDING 
CULTI¬ 
VATORS 

Steel  frame  machines,  made 
in  many  combinations  of  gangs, 
hoes,  wheels,  etc.  The  hoes  are 
always  shined  in  parallel  lines 
so  that  you  can  get  the  same 
throw  in  all  parts  of  row. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them 
ami  write  us  for  new  booklet. 

T her ouch  Cuts  tra/ion  " 

BATEMAN  M'F’G  CO. 

Grenloch.  N  J. 


IMAGE 


machines 
They  guide, 
*asy. 


Box 
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WILC 


L 


Don’t  Starve  Your  Land 

Feed  it  the  fertilizer*  that  are  easily  taken  up  by  your  crops 
—  not  insoluble  worthless  stuff.  Use  Fertilizers  that  Fertilize. 

Wilcox  Fertilizers 

They  are  true  plant  foods  and  soil  rejuvenators.  They  are 
scientifically  and  honestly  compounded,  made  to  put  back  into 
the  soil  what  the  last  year’s  crop  has  taken  out,  besides  improv¬ 
ing  ils  general  condition. 

Wilcox  Fertilizers  are  not  a  "forced  diet"  that  wears  your  land  out  — 
they,  are  the  kind  of  soil  foods  that  build  up  crop  production 
and  quality.  They  increase  your  immediate  revenues 
and  your  future  prospects. 

Send  to-day  for  our  booklet 
The  Wilcox  Fertilizer  Co 
Mystic,  Conn. 


HOWTO  GROW 

AL.FAUPA 


ON  YOUR  FARM  OR  COUNTRY  ESTATE 

Alfalfa  permanently  enriches  the  soil  in  which  it  grows  and  yields  a  sure  crop  of  the  finest  forage. 
You  can  grow  it  on  your  farm  !  But  you  must  meet  your  particular  soil  conditions— therefore — we  will 
without  cost  or  obligation  give  you  expert  advice  on  the  selection  of  seed — seed  bed  preparation- 
planting — and  care  necessary  to  meet  your  requirements  and  secure  a  perfect  stand  with  the  aid  of 

FARMOGERM  INOCULATION 

Standard  throughout  the  world 

Let  us  tell  you  of  the  method  of  growing  Vetch  with  your  spring  planting  of  Oats  to  increase  the  Oat  crop  and 
enrich  the  soil  at  the  same  time.  Also  how  to  secure  the  same  results  by  growing  Soy  Beans  or  other  legumes  with, 
your  Corn.  This  is  practical  information  of  value  to  every  farmer. 

I,AY  OCT  A  PLAN  OP  GENERAL  SOIL  ENRICHMENT  AND  FARM  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  THIS 
YEAR— SEND  L'S  PARTICULARS  AND  LET  US  HELP  YOU  PLAN  IT  ECONOMICALLY  AND  EFFICIENTLY 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Our  New  Book  No.  54  ready  January  1st.  Sent  free. 


> 

LANTERNS 


Don’t  Blow 
Out  in  the  Wind 

They  are  built  for  rugged  use. 
Built  strong  and  durable. 

Built  so  that  they  won’t  blow 
out;  so  that  they  won’t  leak  and  won’t  smoke. 

When  you  buy  a  RAYO,  you  buy  a  well-made 
lantern  —  the  best  that  experts  can  produce. 

At  Dealers  Everywhere 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


Albany 

Buffalo 


Boston 

New  York 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange." 
Made*  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  f'r  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
fteo  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Writs  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  24b  Plymouth  St,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Meeker 

Disc  Smoothing  Harrow 

Onion  Seed  Drills  and  Hand  Wheel  Hoes 
Southport  Globe  Onion  Seed 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

THE  C.  0.  JELLIFF  MFG.  C0RP. 

SOUTHPORT,  CONNECTICUT 


FULL  EQUIPMENT 

Gray  &  Davis  Electric  Starting  and  Electric  Lighting. 
Bosch  Magneto.  11 -in.  Upholstery. 

Licensed  under  Dyer  patents  657,650—  885,986  and  921,963 


1913  Pratt  Cars 

Five  Years— Every  one  successful  as  manufac¬ 
turers  of  automobiles. 

Forty  Years — Every  one  successful  as  manufac¬ 
turers  of  standard  vehicles. 

Cletf  Crstnlrsaiso  sho'vin«  photographic  view  of  all 
ViC<>  vmucugMKi  models,  and  giving  you  the  stand* 
ards  t>y  which  to  value  any  car. 
We  have  a  business  proposition  for  you.  Our  goal  for  1913  is  a 
“Pratt  Car’*  in  every  locality.  It  there  isn’t  one  in  your  neisrh- 
borhood—  if  there  isn’ t  a  Pratt  dealer  near  you  it  will  be  to  your 
material  advantage  to  write  or  wire  and  let  us  know. 

Three  Distinct  Models — Pratt  50,  122-inch  wheel  base,  elec¬ 
tric  starter  and  electric  lighting  system.  Price  $2,150.00. 

Pratt  40,  120-in.  wheel  base,  Presto*0 -Starter  and  electric  lighting 
system.  Price  $1,850.00. 

Pratt  30,  114-in.  wheel  base,  Prest-O-Starter  and  electric  lighting 
system.  Price  $1,400.00. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO. 

ELKHART  INDIANA 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


FREE  BOOK  ON 

ALFALFA 


How  you  can  grow  it  on  your  land 
How  to  get  “catch”  first  planting 
How  to  select  and  prepare  the  soil 
How  to  get  more  than  average  crops 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  questions  that  you 
want  answered  are  clearly  and  distinctly  covered 
in  our  new  book  just  issued  entitled  Alfalfa- 
Wonder  Crop”.  This  remarkable  book  contains 
a  priceless  fund  of  information  about  alfalfa 
growing,  secured  from  many  sources;  United 
States  Government,  State  Experiment  Stations, 
the  best  posted  authorities  and  successful  grow¬ 
ers.  In  simple  language,  easy  to  understand,  it 
tells  just  the  things  that  you  want  to  know  before 
you  start  to  raise  this  greatest  of  all  $cash  money! 
crops.  This  book  will  convince  ybu  that  you 
have  some  land  on  your  farm  where  you  can 
profitably  grow  alfalfa.  This  information  was 
secured  at  a  great  cost  of  time,  money  and  re¬ 
search.  It  tells  how  to  grow  alfalfa,  how  to  get 
results  from  first  planting,  how  to  select  the  field 
and  prepare  the  soil.  It  tells  all  about  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  plowing,  liming,  preparing  the  seed,  when 
to  plant  and  how  to  plant.  Tells  what  to  do  dur- 
i  ng  the  growing  period,  how  to  get  bigger  than 
average  crops,  and  how  to  cut  and  cure.  The 
contents  of  this  book  are  worth  many  dollars  to 
the  farmer  interested  in  growing  alfalfa.  This 
book  is  ordinarily  sold  for  25  cents  but  we  will 
gladly  send  it  without  cost  or  obligation  of  any 
kind  if  you  answer  at  once.  Don’t  put  it  off- 
write  for  free  book  today. 

GALLOWAY  BROS.-BOWMAN  CO.,  BOX  9988  P  WATERLOO,  IA. 


Try  this  galvanized  adjustable  farm  gate  60 
days  before  buying  it.  No  deposit,  no  payment 
until  you  say  you  want  to  buy  the  gate.  Send  for  our 
Free  Use  Order  Card  and  big  Farm  Gate  Book.  Address 


|OW^G^T^COj^45tj^t^edaMFallsJowa 


GIVE  THIS  10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL. 


Put  a  Winner  Plow  Truck  on  your  walking  j: 
no  matter  what  kind.  Plow  in  comfort  for  10  a  ..  _ 
Then,  if  you  see  any  .... 

fault  in  the  vU  Winner  Plow  Truck 

©turn  it  and  we  will  return 
your  money  and  pay  freight 
both  ways.  We  lake  a!! 

the  chances. 
We  believe  it 
will  please  you  as  It 
has  pleased  thou¬ 
sands.  To  the  first 
buyer  of  a  Winner  in 
every  neighborhood  wo 
make  a  Special  Introduc¬ 
tory  Offer.  (Jet  tbiB  offor.  Write  today  for  free  book.  Don’t 
follow  the  plow  another  spring. 


LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  C,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


SHARPEN  0 

your  tools  on  a  power  grinder  Q 
ten  times  faster  and  better  than 
by  band.  Will  not  draw  temper 
from  line  tools.  Send  for  circular. 

OHAS.  A.  HENRY,  Eden,  N.  Y, 


TO  KILL 


San  Jose  Scale 


SEND  FOR  THE  PETERSON  MFG.  CO. 

01KCULAR  148  River  St.,  Kent,  Ohio 


IMPERIAL 

PULVERIZER 


CLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  ROLLER 
LEADS  THEM  ALL 


I 


USE 

Bergenport  Brand  Sulphur 

The  best  sulphur  for  Lime  Sulphur  Solution. 
Combines  easily  and  quickly  with  lime.  Write  to 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  &  CO. 
BERGENPORT  SULPHUR  WORKS 
100  William  Street,  New  York 


Pure  Canada  Hardwood  Ashes 

THE  JOYNT  BRAND 

The  best,  cheapest  and  most  lasting  fertilizer  in 
the  world.  They  are  nature’s  own  plant  food  to 
build  up  the  land  and  restore  it  to  its  original  fer¬ 
tility.  Write  for  prices  and  information.  Address 

JOHN  JOYNT,  LUCKNOW,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 

References:  Duns  or  Bradstreets  or  Bunk  of  Hamilton,  Lucknow 


GREAT  CROP  RESULTS 

*'  Personally  I  believe  your  High  Grade  Potato 
has  NO  equal  ;  half  a  ton  to  the  acre  has  given  tne 
more  potatoes  and  better  stock  than  three-fourths 
ton  of  same  analysis  of  any  other  make  used."  said 
of  Martin’s  by  an  expert  New  York  Potato  Grower 
(Name  furnished  on  application.)  Martin  Fertili¬ 
zers  lead  in  Crop  Production  and  Soil  Enrichment. 
Manufactured  chiefly  of  materials  from  our  own 
slaughterhouses  and  stockyards.  Quality  and  me¬ 
chanical  condition  guaranteed.  Responsible  agents 
wanted.  1>.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,  700  Peun 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


($750.00  Sterling  Silver  Cup) 
FOR 


BEST  STATE  EXHIBIT  OF  POTATOES 


AT  THE 

New  York  Land  Show 

1912 

WON  BY 

The  E.  L.  Cleveland  Compa 

HOULTON,  Me. 

ONE  of  the  largest  and 


most 

reliable  seed  potato  houses 
in  the  United  States.  Competi¬ 
tion  open  to  the  entire  United 
States  and  Canada.  Messrs.  E.  L. 
Cleveland  Company  also  won  the 
First  Prize  for  Best  County  Exhibit 
of  Potatoes.  (Silver  Cup  valued 
at  $200.00.) 

The  E.  L.  Cleveland  Company  use 


E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  have 
been  the  business  farmer’s  favorite 
for  over  fifty-five  years.  Why  not 
follow  the  example  of  these  lead¬ 
ing  commercial  potato  growers. 

You  ourbt  to  read  "The  Story  of  A  Profitable  Potato 
Crop "  written  by  un  Aroostook  County,  Muiuo  faruior# 
A  copy  is  sent  fro©  on  request. 


51  CHAMBERS  STREET, 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


A  Ked&ro&zog  Gas 

Registered  Direct  to  You’  toT 


RIFE 

RAM 


Water  In  Quantity 


all  over  your  farm-house,  field 
or  barn— pumped  without  cost  or 
trouble  for  you  by 
an  automatic  ltifo 

— -  —  Ram.  Raises 

y water  30  feet  foreach  foot  of  fall 
r—  no  trouble  or  pumping  expense. 

I  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet, 

■  plans,  estimate,  FREE. 

|  RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,2429  Trinity  Bldg.  N.Y. 


Jk  Clean  Dairy  Barn, 

With  Half  the  Work 


By  using  a  Porter  Litter  Carrier.  It  works  on  our 
Columbian  Steel  trade,  is  easy  running  and  will 
carry  heavy  loads.  Our  Perfect  Stanchions  line  up  the 
cows  without  interfering  with  their  comfort.  Porter 
Steel  Stalls  give  perfect  ventilation  and  light 
throughout  the  bam  and  make  it  easy  to  keep  the 
i  cows  clean. 

k  We  also  make  the  celebrated  Porter  Hay  Car* 

X  riers  and  Barn  Door  Hangers. 

■  Send  for  catalog  of  our  Perfect  Bam 

B  Equipment. 

I  ^  J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  Ottawa,  III. 


CROPS 

The  Maine  Potato  Situation. 

From  July  1,  1912,  to  January  1,  1913, 
3,445  cars  of  potatoes  were  shipped  from 
points  on  the  Maine  Central  Railroad, 
which  was  an  increase  of  290  cars  over 
the  total  shipments  in  1911  for  the  same 
period.  During  this  same  period  the  B. 
&  A.  delivered  to  the  M.  C.  Railroad  7,719 
cars,  a  decrease  as  compared  with  1911 
of  3,670  cars.  The  C.  P.  during  this  period 
delivered  to  the  Maine  Central  1,744  cars, 
a  decrease  of  633  cars.  The  total  number 
shipped  out  by  the  three  lines  over  the 
M.  C.  R.  It.  amounted  to  12, 90S  cars  as 
compared  with  16,721  cars  for  a  corres¬ 
ponding  period  in  1911,  making  this  sea¬ 
son's  shipments  3,813  cars  less  than  last 
season.  Adding  the  shipment  over  the 
C.  P.  by  the  Northern  route  and  the  stock 
shipped  by  watqr  via.  Stockton  Harbor 
the  total  shipments  will  amount  to  ap¬ 
proximately  15,808  cars. 

During  the  whole  season  market  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  controlled  by  outside 
influences.  The  unusual  weather  conditions 
of  the  early  Spring  lasting  into  the  Sum¬ 
mer  kept  the  farmers  guessing.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  report  of  bumper  crops  all  over 
the  country  depressed  prices  and  the  grow¬ 
ers  at  the  start  were  willing  to  sell  at 
almost  any  price.  The  car  shortage,  how¬ 
ever,  quickly  raised  prices  from  54  cents 
Boston  and  58  and  60  New  York,  to  72 
Boston  and  80  New  Y'ork.  When  cars  be¬ 
came  more  plenty  the  price  slowly  saged 
off  to  55  Boston  and  65  New  Y’ork  and  for 
six  weeks  both  markets  have  been  very 
slow.  About  the  time  all  interested  were 
looking  for  lower  prices  the  strike  of  the 
B.  &  A.  firemen  and  engineers  took  place, 
and  the  B.  &  A.  was  unable  to  move  freight. 
Quite  a  large  number  of  cars  in  process 
of  loading  were  tied  up  and  the  oflicials 
refused  to  accept  freight  at  the  stations. 
Prices  quickly  advanced  at  Maine  Central 
points  and  the  growers  had  visions  of  dol¬ 
lar  potatoes.  However.  Boston  is  a  small 
market,  and  New  Y'ork,  rather  than  pay 
the  prices  asked  in  Maine,  turned  to  New 
Y'ork  stock,  and  while  Maine  was  selling 
f.  o.  b.  Boston  at  from  70  to  74  the  dealers 
in  New  York  were  buying  up-State  stock 
delivered  in  New  Y'ork  at  65  cents,  thereby 
saving  about  eight  cents  per  bushel.  Of¬ 
ferings  in  Boston  are  now  quite  heavy, 
and  if  the  price  goes  off  New  Y'ork  will 
again  enter  the  Maine  deal,  as  they  prefer 
the  Maine  stock  to  all  others.  While  the 
strike  has  benefited  the  Maine  grower  just 
at  this  time  the  results  as  a  whole  will- 
be  disastrous.  Shipments  from  Aroostook 
County  were  far  behind  that  of  last  sea¬ 
son  previous  to  the  B.  &  A.  trouble,  and  for 
over  a  week  there  has  been  a  complete  tie- 
up,  and  the  farmers  are  wondering  what 
other  had  conditions  there  are  in  store  for 
them  this  season.  As  soon  as  the  strike 
is  settled  every  available  car  will  be  pressed 
into  service  and  prices  will  be  demoralized 
in  a  very  short  time.  High-priced  stock 
en  route  to  the  markets  will  be  refused 
on  arrival  and  general  unsatisfactory  con¬ 
ditions  will  prevail. 

Seed  potatoes  to  Aroostook  County  are  a 
valuable  asset,  and  it  is  time  that  this 
seed  was  going  forward  to  destinations,  but 
under  the  conditions  it  is  impossible  to 
move  the  cars  and  if  the  strike  lasts  much 
longer  many  of  the  seed  orders  will  be  can¬ 
celled.  The  Farmers’  Union  of  Maine  en¬ 
tered  the  shipping  business  on  October 
first  and  to  date  have  shipped  to  the  mar¬ 
kets  about  20,000  bushels  of  potatoes.  In 
order  to  ascertain  net  prices  to  the  grow¬ 
ers  deduct  from  the  above  prices  17  cents 
per  bushel  on  potatoes  going  to  New  York 
and  13  cents  per  bushel  to  Boston,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  the  average  price 
this  season  is  above  the  general  average, 
and  this  was  brought  about  entirely  by 
outside  influences.  c.  e.  embree. 

Our  county,  Franklin,  is  situated  about 
35  miles  northwest  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  is  a  county  of  diversified  farming,  corn 
and  wheat,  oats  and  hay,  and  of  late  years 
the  tobacco  crop  has  been  very  profitable, 
especially  the  past  year,  as  several  farmers 
have  received  18  cents  a  pound  for  their 
best.  The  buyers  have  paid  from  12  to  18 
according  to  grade.  The  corn  crop  last 
Fall  was  the  best  for  years  and  as  a 
general  epidemic  of  hog  cholera  prevailed 
throughout  the  State  there  is  now  a  big 
surplus  on  hand  and  no  young  hogs  coming 
on.  The  prices  on  our  products  are  about 
as  follows :  Corn,  45  to  50  cents ;  wheat 
from  .$1  to  81.05 ;  oats,  no  market  until 
about  March;  hay  from  $10  to  $15,  accord¬ 
ing  to  kind  !  horses  at  sales  bring  from 
$175  to  $225,  for  first  class,  and  mules 
about  tlie  same.  Milch  cattle  (farm)  sell 
from  $50  to  $75,  with  calf  at  side,  but 
Jerseys  bring  from  $80  to  $100.  Beef  cat¬ 
tle  are  held  at  $6  per  100 ;  veal  calves 
from  7  to  9 ;  hogs  are  at  this  time  about 
$7.35;  there  is  an  immense  lot  of  fruit 
farms  at  the  south  side  of  the  county 
owned  by  Germans  and  they  are  also  poul¬ 
try  raisers  and  egg  producers ;  they  haul 
their  products  to  the  city  as  they  have 
only  25  miles  from  their  part  of  the 
county  to  the  city.  The  French  and  Bauer 
Creamqry  Company  buy  nearly  all  the 
cream  from  the  farmers;  thev  paid  30% 
cents  to-day  for  butter  fat  The  Tri-State 
at  Richmond,  Ind.,  and  a  firm  at  Muncie, 
Ind.,  also  Indianapolis,  are  purchasers. 
Chickens  10%  ;  no  turkeys  in  market;  eggs 
20  cents  a  dozen.  Sheep  are  raised  by  a 
few  farmers  but  at  present  there  are  very 
few  in  this  county.  f.  a.  m. 

Brookville,  Ind. 

This  county  has  raised  an  enormous  crop 
of  hay  this  year,  and  for  the  past  10 
days  the  supply  on  the  local  market  has 
been  more  than  the  demand.  This  caused 
a  drop  in  price  of  $1  a  ton.  This  is  due 
to  a  great  many  farmers  refusing  to  sell 
to  the  shippers  last  Fall.  Rye  straw  can¬ 
not  be  bought  in  this  section.  Most  of  the 
local  buyers  have  been  forced  to  import  their 
supplies.  Apples  are  still  weak,  although 
there  are  not  many  offered  for  sale.  Prices 
that  the  farmers  are  getting  on  the  public 
market :  Pork,  10%  to  11;  carrots,  40  per 
bushel;  potatoes.  65;  onions,  50;  turnips, 

25 ;  apples,  50  to  60 ;  honey,  15  cents  per 
pound ;  beef,  8  to  9  per  pound ;  Alfalfa 
hay,  $14  to  $16  per  ton ;  Timothy  hav, 
$15  to  $17;  oat  straw,  $11  to  $12‘;  oats, 

42  to  45  cents  per  bushel.  E.  n.  c. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


With 


Kalamazoo  ranges  make  happy  housewives— 

Set  the  big  Kalamazoo  catalogue  that  proves 
alamazoo  convenience  —  economy— handsomo 
appearance.  Latest  foatures— oven  thermometer, 
glass  oven  doors,  etc.  Astonishingly  liberal  offer. 
Kalamazoo  stoves  and  ranges  are 

Easy  to  Try— Easy  to  Buy 

We  give  von  80  Days’  Free  Trial— 860  Days' 
Approval  Test.  You  get  the  absolute  Factory 
price.  You  save  from  l|>5  to  $40.  It’s  all  the 
same  to  us  whether  you  send  all  cash  or  make 
small  payments.  We  ship  the  day  your  order 
comes.  Wo  pay  freight  right  to  your  station. 
Get  our  big  Illustrated  book  of  400  stvles  and 
sizes  of  stoves.  Head  the  8100  TOO  Bank  Bond 
Guarantee.  Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  114  today. 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
We  also  make  Fnrnnees  and  Gas  Stores.  Special 
Catalogue  on  request. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes :  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  0RILL  CO. 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


Use  It  FREE  10  Days 

Use  my  Vanadiumized  20- Year  En¬ 
gine  for  10  whole  days  absolutely  free,  with¬ 
out  a  cent  down,  to  prove  that  it  isthe  greatest  gas¬ 
oline  engine  for  general  use  ever  built.  Test  it  and 
try  it,  night  and  day,  for  10  full  day  a  Then,  if  you 
are  not  perfectly  satisfied  that  my  engine  is  the  best 
send  it  back  at  my  expense,  and  you  will  not  be  out  a 
cent.  Bed-rock  price  and  easy  payments  if  you  want 
to  keep  it.  Write  tdflay  for  particulars  of  thisoffor. 

V an  a  di  umized 


E*  My  engine  is  the  only 

Q*  »  gasoline  engine  with  the  mar- 

112£  JL  11  Vs  voloua  strength  of  vanadium 
in  it.  My  vanadiumizing  proc¬ 
ess  is  the  marvel  of engino building.  Vanadium  has  thepow-er 
of  making  iron  stronger,  tougher  and  more  durable.  Let  me 
tell  you  more  about  my  wonderful  vanadiumized  engines. 

20  Yeara  A  full  20-year  guarantee  on 

i  ears  Guarantee  every  cnKine  x  make;  20 

yoars  of  work,  day  and  night.  My  vanadinmizing  process  has 
made  possible  this  sensational  fourfold  guarantee. 

1  nweet  Priest  My  bed-rock  bottom  prtoos,  direct 
LOWC51  1  rices  from  the  endue  works,  are  so  low 
and  the  terms  so  easy  that  you  will  not  miss  the  money. 
Writo  today  for  all  the  particulars'  of  this  great  free  offer. 

L.  C.  KUHNERT  JR.  CO.,  Dept.  3346,  Chicago 
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Strawboard  for  Fertilizer, 

J.  IF.  M.,  New  Haven,  Conn. — One  of 
my  neighbors  has  used  strawboard  clip¬ 
pings  and  cuttings  in  his  soil,  claiming  he 
gets  the  same  (and  quicker)  results  as 
the  adding  of  humus  in  other  forms.  He 
planted  some  walnut  trees  last  Spring, 
putting  a  quantity  of  the  straw  board  in 
the  bottom  of  each  hole.  The  roots  made 
a  fine  growth ;  some  of  them  18  inches. 
The  fibrous  roots  had  grown  into,  and 
around  the  board  so  it  was  impossible  to 
clean  it  off  the  roots.  The  tops  of  the 
trees  made  growths  of  from  six  to  nine 
inches.  Is  this  a  good  thing  to  use  in 
planting  apple,  and  other  fruit  trees? 
Wouldn’t  it  make  a  good  surface  mulch? 

Ans. — Anything  that  will  prevent  the 
evaporation  of  moisture  and  is  not  too 
sour  will  make  a  good  mulch.  We  have 
put  paper  on  the  ground  around  trees, 
putting  soil  over  to  hold  it  down  and 
obtained  good  results.  Lay  a  board  on 
the  ground  and  you  will  find  the  soil 
moist  and  well  filled  with  insects.  The 
straw  board  clippings  contain  little  fer¬ 
tilizer,  but  they  will  help  to  hold  mois¬ 
ture.  We  have  not  found  it  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  put  anything  into  the  tree  hole 
except  the  soil,  well  firmed  and  pounded 
solid. 

Kiln-dried  Sweet  Potatoes. 

J.  S.,  Grand  Bay,  A  la.— There  is  a  man 
who  wishes  to  put  up  a  kiln  to  dry  sweet 
potatoes.  He  wants  us  farmers  to  pledge 
to  plant  a  certain  amount.  We  don’t  know 
anything  about  kiln-dried  sweet  potatoes, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  me  some 
information.  Is  there  a  demand  for  them 
and  do  they  sell  as  well  as  those  not  dried? 
Are  most  "all  the  sweet  potatoes  grown 
North  and  East  kiln-dried.  In  fact  tell  me 
all  about  them  and  if  it  pays. 

Ans. — I  do  not  know  anything  about 
kiln-dried  sweet  potatoes  and  have  never 
heard  of  a  kiln  being  put  up  for  that 
purpose.  Large  potato  houses  are  often 
put  up  here  for  the  purpose  of  storing 
sweets  and  holding  them  over  Winter. 
Some  of  these  houses  are  erected  by 
individual  growers,  and  are  large  enough 
to  hold  their  own  crop.  Other  very 
large  houses  are  put  up  by  dealers  who 
either  buy  the  potatoes  from  the  grow¬ 
ers  at  market  price  in  the  Fall,  or  else 
rent  space  to  growers  who  wish  to  store, 
but  who  do  not  have  a  sufficiently  large 
acreage  to  warrant  them  building  a 
house  of  their  own.  These  houses  are 
usually  heated  by  hot  water,  and  when 
the  potatoes  are  first  put  in  a  high 
temperature  of  80  to  90  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit  is  maintained  and  plenty  of  ventil¬ 
ation  given.  This  high  temperature  and 
ventilation  is  required  to  dry  out  the 
sweets  while  they  are  going  through 
their  sweat.  After  sweating  is  over  the 
temperature  is  allowed  to  drop  to  about 
55  degrees  Fahrenheit,  where  it  is  main¬ 
tained  until  potatoes  are  removed.  Stor¬ 
ing  potatoes  in  this  way  keeps  the  mar¬ 
ket  supplied  with  sweets  during  the 
Winter  months,  is  a  great  aid  in  pre¬ 
venting  heavy  market  gluts  at  digging 
time,  and  is  generally  quite  satisfactory. 
Growers  who  stored  last  Fall  are  now 
selling  them  at  practically  twice  as  much 
as  they  could  have  received  at  the  time 
they  put  them  in  the  houses.  These 
houses  are  not  put  up  for  the  purpose 
of  drying  sweets,  they  are  merely  in¬ 
tended  to  hold  the  crop  for  better  prices, 
and  to  supply  the  demand  for  sweets 
during  the  Winter  months. 

TRUCKER,  JR. 


Potatoes  on  Raw  Land. 

J.  A.  D.,  Eastport,  Me. — I  have  about 
two  acres  of  nice  level  land  in  the  pasture 
that  has  come  up  in  moss ;  it  has  not  been 
plowed  up  for  30  years.  Would  it  be  all 
right  for  me  to  plow  up  in  the  Spring  and 
plant  potatoes,  using  barn  manure  and 
fish  to  plant  on? 

Ans. — Your  correspondent  from  East- 
port  fails  to  give  me  a  clear  idea  of  the 
surface  conditions  of  his  two  acres.  If 
it  is  covered  with  hardhacks,  sweet 
fern  or  lambkill  as  it  might  easily  be, 
not  having  been  plowed  for  30  years, 
I  would  suggest  that  he  mow  it  off  and 
pile  and  burn,  then  plow  and  sow  to 
buckwheat,  after  harrowing  it  thorough¬ 
ly  at  intervals,  allowing  a  week  to  in¬ 
tervene  between  each  harrowing.  Sow 
from  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  June.  Then 
plow  again  in  the  Fall  after  the  buck¬ 
wheat  is  harvested  and  it  is  ready  for 
potatoes.  If,  however,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  brush  or  the  roots  of 
brush  on  this  piece  of  land  to  interfere 
with  the  working  of  the  tools  used  in 
planting,  hoeing  and  digging  of  the 
potatoes  I  should  venture  a  nice  crop 
could  be  raised  this  season.  If  it  were 
under  my  management  I  would  plow  it 
as  early  in  the  Spring  as  I  could  work 
it;  that  is,  if  clay  not  too  early,  if 
gravelly  or  sandy  loam,  there  will  be 


little  danger  of  working  too  early.  I 
would  see  that  every  foot  of  every  fur¬ 
row  was  conscientiously  turned,  apply¬ 
ing  whatever  barn  manure  is  at  hand. 
Land  that  has  not  been  tilled  for  30 
years  will  be  absolutely  ravenous  for 
manure,  and  you  will  see  little  of  the 
bad  effects  of  manure  in  the  crop  on  this 
old  field  that  you  would  if  it  had  been 
dressed  with  manure  more  recently.  But 
it  will  hardly  be  safe  to  depend  upon 
manure  alone  to  produce  a  crop  even  if 
it  is  used  in  large  quantities.  The 
fish  mentioned  I  presume  is  commercial 
fish  tankage  from  the  canneries;  if  this 
is  what  it  is  it  would  be  the  part  of 
good  business  to  use  this  as  the  basis 
of  a  homemade  complete  fertilizer,  using 
per  acre  650  pounds  fish  tankage,  220 
pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  850  pounds  acid 
phosphate,  280  pounds  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  This  would  be  a  very  rich  fertil¬ 
izer  and  not  very  expensive  if  the  fish 
could  be  obtained  cheaply,  as  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  can  at  this  point.  The  aver¬ 
age  farmer  will  say  the  manure  will  be 
enough ;  the  potato  grower  will  say  the 
fertilizer  will  be  enough,  away  with  the 
manure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
the  manure  when  worked  into  this  old 
field  will,  if  properly  harrowed,  just 
make  the  ground  alive  in  possibility  and 
then  the  addition  of  the  plant  food  in 
the  chemicals  makes  a  big  crop  a  cer¬ 
tainty.  w.  T.  GUPTILL. 


Field  Mice. 

I?.  C.  II.,  New  Windsor,  Mo. — Can  you 
tell  me  what  I  can  do  to  keep  mice  or 
moles  out  of  my  cold  frames?  Three 
months  or  so  ago  I  planted  lettuce,  beets, 
pansies  and  violets,  and  to-day  there  is 
not  a  plant  left.  I  have  set  mouse  traps, 
but  have  caught  nothing.  Can  you  sug¬ 
gest  some  way  of  getting  rid  of  these  pests? 

Ans. — Field  mice  are  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  of  all  the  rodent  family 
to  exterminate,  as  they  are  strictly  herb¬ 
ivorous  in  their  manner  of  sustenance, 
very  rarely,  if  ever  eating  such  food  as 
rats  and  the  house  mice  usually  eat, 
hence  it  is  impossible  to  succeed  in  trap¬ 
ping  them  in  the  usual  manner  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  taking  of  the  common 
rats  or  house  mice.  I  have  had  some 
success  trapping  them  in  the  common 
wire  rat  trap  by  baiting  with  fresh  let¬ 
tuce  or  cabbage  and  setting  the  trap  in 
the  frame  where  they  have  cleaned  up 
the  plants.  Poisoning  can  also  be  made 
quite  successful  by  dissolving  a  small 
teaspoonful  of  strychnine  in  a  quart  of 
water,  and  soaking  fresh  lettuce  or  cab¬ 
bage  leaves  in  this  solution,  placing  it 
here  and  there  in  the  frame  where  the 
plants  have  been  destroyed.  This,  as 
every  one  knows,  is  a  deadly  poison  and 
great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the 
handling  that  a  serious  accident  does 
not  occur.  Of  course  these  methods 
of  exterminating  these  pests  cannot  be 
employed  with  any  degree  of  success 
when  there  are  growing  plants  for  them 
to  feed  upon.  The  common  back-break¬ 
er  traps  can  often  be  used  quite  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  setting  it  at  the  hole  where 
they  pass  in  and  out.  K. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


GARDEN 
TOOLS  from 
The  Garden  State 

■pOE  the  best  go  where  the  best 
-*•  are  made  and  the  best  are 
used— go  to  New  Jersey— the, 

State  of  excellent  gardens. 

If  you  want  a  garden  tool . 
of  superiority  buy  an 

mxAm 


0»n  b« 
p  urehased 
In  simplest  form 
nnrl  attachments 
added  as 
needed. 


Phiia. 


_  • 

fc>ren  loch 

Ask  your  dealer 
to  show  you 
Iron  A se  No.  6 


fxnade  at  Grenloch,  New 
Jersey,  the 
source  of 
food  garden 
tools. 

Our  No.  6  is 
a  combined 
Hill  Seeder, 

'  Drill  Seeder, 
Single  Wheel 
Hoe  and 
D  o  n  b  1  o’ 
Wheel  Hoe. 

All  changes 
quickly 
and 

easily 
made. 


Write  to-day 
for  special  booklets. 


BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 

Box  102-J  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Templet, 
line  of 
farm,  garden 
and  orchard 
tools. 


A  Dollar 
for 


Every  5C  Spent 

You  have  furniture  so  badly  marred  that  you  have 
thought  of  getting  new — you  have  stovepipes  that 
are  getting  rusty — iron  beds  with  enamel  chipped 
off — pictures  with  tarnished  frames.  Look 
around  the  house,  and  you’ll  find  dozens  of 
things  in  need  of  toning  up — dozens  of  ways 
to  save  expense  and  make  your  home  brighter 
and  cheerier  by  the  use  of 


All  Lucas  Home  Helps  are  quali¬ 
ty  products.  Made  with  same  brains 
and  care — the  same  64  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  which  makes  Lucas  Paints  and  Var¬ 
nishes  the  most  dependable  and  durable. 
These  Lucas  Home  Helps  are  easy  to  use 
and  sure  to  please.  Complete  information, 
not  only  for  the  use  of  Home  Helps,  but  for 
doing  many  other  odd  jobs  of  painting,  var¬ 
nishing  or  decorating  around  your  home  and 
farm,  is  given  in  our  wonderful 


Here  Is  a  List  of 
Lucas  Home  Helps: 

Prepared  Paint 
Varnish  Stain 

Lucas  Enamel  i 

Lucas  Aluminum  Enamel , 
Perfect  Gold  and  Alumi-  £  j' 
num  Enamel 
Floor  Paint 
Furniture  Polish 
Porch  Enamel  JgfWif 

Floor  Stain  Finish  4S aM/S 
Stove  Pipe  Enamel  ' 

Bath  Enamel  MM 
Screen  Enamel  ’ 

Abbey  Stain  . 


FREE  BOOK  ‘^npS,dt”ow 

Tells  how  to  paint  farm  implements,  carriages, 
wagons,  autos,  walls,  pantry  shelves,  etc.  Tells 
what  product  to  buy — how  to  prepare  surfaces — what  r/i 
kind  of  brushes  to  use — how  many  coats  to  give —  /[< 

how  long  to  let  dry,  etc.  This  book  is  worth 
many  dollars  to  you*  We  send  it  free  upon  gUgj 
receipt  of  your  name  and  address  and  that 
of  your  nearest  dealer.  % 


Philadelphia 


Office  No.  3893 

Pennsylvania 


Let  Me  Pay  the  Postage 

On  My  Big  Buggy  Book  To  You. 


J’l!  Save  You  Money  Or  No  Sale! 


,  My  Book  is  the  Only 
[Salesman  1  Have 

25  to  $40 

My  book  takes  a  Split  Hickory  Buggy  apart — 
shows  you  every  detail  by  actual  photographs 
nd  accurate  descriptions.  It  illustrates  over  145  differ - 


|  And  Will  Save  You 

Get  Your  Copy  FREE  for  a  Postal 


and  accurate  descriptions 
ent  styles  of  made-to- 
order  Auto  Seat 
Buggies,  Runabouts, 
Surreys,  Carts,  Car¬ 
riages,  Spring 
Wagons,  also  full 
and  complete  line  of 
Harness  —  and 
quotes  prices  that 
save  you  £25  to  $40, 
or  no  sale.  Don’t 
you  want  a  copy 
of  my  Book? 


Split  Hickory 


Vehicles 

are  sold  direct  from  my  own  factory  on  30 
days  free  road  test  and  2  years  guarantee. 
Over  167,000  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  sold  on 
that  plan.  The  facts  are  told  in  my  own 
big  book.  It  posts  you  on  how  Split 
Hickory  Buggies  are  made  — how 
money  is  saved  by  selling  direct 
from  factory;  what  the  latest  styles 
are— how  you  can  get  your  own  option 
as  to  color,  finish,  upholstery,  etc.  It 
is  illustrated  throughout  In  colors. 

Send  a  postal  now,  to  H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.N 


Station  290 


Columbus,  Ohio 


Grow  better  crops.  STANDARD  LIME  can  be  shipped  | 
promptly  in  lump,  ground  and  screened  in  sacks  | 
and  HYDRATED.  Raw  ground  limestone.  Analysis  | 
guaranteed.  Full  information  and  prices  on  request.  § 
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A  TRIP  FOR  HOLLY. 

A  Disappointment. — On  December 
17  a  neighbor  and  myself  with  a  couple 
of  hired  men  (colored)  started  on  a 
40-mile  trip  with  a  mule  team  to  Chic- 
amuxen,  Md.,  to  get  holly  for  the 
Washington  market.  We  started  about 
6  A.  M.  and  arrived  at  the  farm  where 
we  had  bought  the  holly  about  2.30 
P.  M.  Eight  years  ago  this  had  been 
my  hunting  ground  for  ducks  and  musk 
rats,  so  remembering  what  fine  holly 
there  used  to  be  there,  and  holly  selling 
well  on  the  Washington  market  last  year, 
we  were  planning  to  go  down  with  three 
teams  when  a  friend  in  the  city  agreed 
to  let  us  have  his  auto  truck.  We 
found  there  had  been  a  fire  through 
the  woods  since  I’d  lived  down  there. 
While  there  were  plenty  of  berries  on 
the  holly,  the  leaves  had  lost  the  dark 
green  color.  After  going  to  that  much 
trouble  we  concluded  to  get  the  best 
we  could  find,  if  we  couldn’t  get  as 
much  as  intended.  We  worked  until 
dark  and  put  up  with  a  fisherman  near 
by.  The  next  day  the  auto  was  to 
come,  and  we  worked  hard  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  load  when  it  got  there.  One 
of  the  party  was  to  come  with  the  ma¬ 
chine.  We  enjoyed  our  outing  very 
much  until  after  it  was  time  for  the 
auto  to  be  there;  then  we  began  to 
worry,  as  there  had  been  a  mist  falling 
all  day.  After  we  had  finished  work 
the  second  day  we  were  told  the  auto 
had  got  stalled  about  three  miles  away 
about  noon,  and  had  gone  around  a 
distance  of  12  to  15  miles  farther;  then 
we  became  uneasy,  but  didn’t  know 
which  way  to  go.  As  we  were  unable 
to  do  anything  but  wait  until  morning, 

I  asked  the  fisherman  to  go  out  hunt¬ 
ing  muskrats.  He  had  a  fine  light; 
we  killed  a  couple,  then  it  began  to 
snow,  so  came  back  to  shanty.  About 
2.30  the  next  morning  we  were  called 
up  by  the  auto  crew.  They  had  got 
stuck  several  times  and  were  almost 
exhausted  from  exposure  and  worry. 
They  said  they  tried  to  buy  some  gaso¬ 
line  from  a  storekeeper  on  the  way, 
but  he  declined  to  sell  to  them,  although 
he  had  ten  gallons  and  only  used  it 
sometimes  for  sawing  wood.  Another 
man,  an  undertaker  in  same  neigh¬ 
borhood  charged  them  a  couple  of  dol¬ 
lars  for  helping  them  out  of  mud,  -and 
was  on  road  with  team.  They  wanted 
him  to  drive  them  over  to  us,  or  hire 
a  team,  but  he  said  no,  he  might  need 
his  team  the  next  day,  for  he  might 
have  a  funeral  on  his  hands.  They 
said  they  guessed  he  could  make  more 
out  of  them  dead  than  alive. 

Getting  a  Load. — We  had  calculated 
to  load  the  machine  up  so  it  could  go 
back  the  same  day  or  early  next  morn¬ 
ing,  but  the  next  morning  found  it 
four  miles  away  from  us.  After  the 
colored  man  (the  chauffeur)  had  dried 
out  and  rested  a  while  I  took  him  and 
went  back  for  the  machine,  while  the 
rest  went  to  haulin"  holly  out.  They 
had  to  haul  it  about  a  mile  to  where 
we  could  get  machine.  Near  where 
they  had  left  the  machine  lived  a  col¬ 
ored  man  with  a  yoke  of  oxen.  I 
asked  him  how  much  he’d  pull  me  up 
the  hill  for.  We  soon  bargained,  and 
he  helped  us  up  the  hill  and  also  over 
to  the  holly.  I  saw  it  was  just  as  well 
to  keep  him  with  us  as  to  be  getting  a 
new  team  every  time  we  got  stuck.  The 
wheels  would  sink  on  the  best  of  the 
road  four  inches.  With  good  chains 
I  believe  wre  could  have  gone  over 
them,  although  we  had  only  a  30-horse 
power  engine.  After  throwing  three 
wagon-loads  on  and  one  load  on  wagon 
we  started  about  5  o’clock  again.  After 
a  number  of  hair’s  breadth  escapes  from 
upsetting  into  ravines  and  ditches  we 
succeeded  in  getting  about  six  miles  on 
way,  and  had  taken  off  the  ox-power 
so  we  could  travel  faster,  when  wre  ran 
into  a  place  supposed  to  have  been  re¬ 
paired  during  the  Summer.  The  county 
had  wasted  some  of  its  money  here, 
thrown  up  a  little  dirt  in  middle  of 
road,  and  left  ungraveled,  not  even 
packed  down. 

The  Ox  and  the  Auto. — Until  now 
when  our  gasoline  power  failed  we’d 
get  out  by  putting  oxoline  ahead,  but 
we  were  getting  too  far  away  from 


home  for  the  oxen,  so  they  refused  to 
pull  as  faithfully  as  through  the  day. 
After  several  unsuccessful  trials  to  go 
ahead,  we  took  and  hooked  the  oxen 
to  the  rear  of  machine,  and  then  they 
pulled,  but  one  of  the  oxen  was  so  much 
stronger  he  swung  the  other  ox  around 
so  as  to  almost  pull  us  in  ditch.  Find¬ 
ing  we  were  only  getting  in  the  mud 
deeper,  we  gave  up  for  the  night.  I 
have  slept  by  many  a  camp-fire  when 
tired  of  hunting  at  night,  but  this  was 
the  worst  of  all.  The  ground  was  wet 
as  could  be,  and  having  sent  all  the 
tools  by  the  wagon  we  had  nothing  to 
cut  wood  to  make  a  fire.  All  we  could 
get  to  make  a  fire  with  was  an  old, 
nearly  decayed  rail  fence.  We  had 
even  sent  the  blankets  and  robes  on 
the  wagon.  It  took  the  greater  part  of 
the  night  to  get  the  ground  dry  enough 
to  lie  on.  Sleep  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  for  it  was  as  much  as  we  could  do 
to  keep  from  freezing  while  awake.  As 
soon  as  it  got  light  we  borrowed  an 
axe  and  cut  some  poles  to  pry  out 
with.  The  ox  driver  bought  some  feed 
for  his  oxen  from  a  colored  friend  of 
his,  and  as  near  as  we  could  calculate 
•he  paid  $10  per  barrel  for  corn  and 
$300  per  ton  for  fodder.  A  white  man 
with  an  ox  team  came  along  early  that 
morning  and  offered  to  help  us  out, 
and  soon  after  a  colored  man  came 
along  driving  a  fine  pair  of  horses.  He 
stopped  and  helped  us  until  he  had  to 
leave  to  meet  a  steamboat.  About  10 
o’clock  that  morning  a  clerk  brought 
us  10  gallons  of  gasoline,  having  been 
sent  by  the  owner  of  the  truck  the 
evening  before.  He  was  driving  a  draft 
horse  and  had  to  put  up  on  the  way  the 
night  before.  As  soon  as  he  saw  how 
we  were  fixed  he  went  on  to  Indian 
Head  and  telephoned  the  boss.  We  had 
decided  to  give  another  trial  as  soon  as 
we  could  get  the  engine  warmed  up  to 
work,  and  then  if  we  couldn’t  get  out 
to  go  for  a  contractor  about  five  miles 
away;  I  knew  he  would  pull  us  out. 

Reinforcements. — We  had  tried  one 
yoke  of  oxen,  then  two,  and  finally 
hooked  the  pair  of  horses  ahead  of  the 
oxen,  but  couldn't  get  a  good  pull  until 
the  engine  helped,  then  they  seemed  to 
understand,  for  both  yokes  of  oxen 
made  a  good  pull,  taking  us  back  down 
the  road  to  hard  land.  Then  we  put  them 
ahead  and  went  through  by  the  hardest 
ground.  Neither  the  ox  driver  nor  the 
horse  driver  would  accept  pay  for  what 
the’-  had  done,  but  one  man  here  want¬ 
ed  to  charge  us  for  the  use  of  an  ox- 
chain  to  pull  us  out.  Both  the  ox 
drivers  went  a  couple  of  miles  farther 
with  us  to  see  us  up  a  hill.  Then  we 
paid  the  colored  driver,  who  was  about 
as  anxious  to  go  his  way  as  we  were 
ours.  We  had  some  close  calls  on  the 
way.  Where  the  road  was  hard  when 
we  went  down  was  covered  now  in 
places  with  water,  and  one  hardly 
knew  which  way  to  go  through  them  ; 
however,  we  kept  to  the  old  rut  as 
much  as  possible.  In  lots  of  places  it 
was  the  only  place  we  could  go.  We 
hung  up  a  couple  of  times,  'but  man¬ 
aged  to  get  by  without  having  to  hunt 
up  more  ox  power.  We  were  several 
days  later  getting  the  holly  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  than  we  would  have  been,  and  there 
having  been  no  snow  on  the  ground  so 
many  others  like  us  had  gone  so  far 
for  it,  so  the  market  was  so  over¬ 
stocked  the  last  two  days  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  This  with  a  snowfall  on  Mon¬ 
day  night  after  everybody  had  got  there 
with  their  load,  compelled  us  to  sell 
at  wholesale.  We  came  out  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  behind  the  game,  but  had  it  sold 
as  well  as  last  season  we  had  over 
$150  worth.  P.  F.  SKINNER. 


Kansas  Chinch  Bugs. 

They  have  ehinch-bug  bookkeeping  down 
to  a  fine  point  in  Kansas.  It  is  said  that 
this  insect  cost  Kansas  farmers  $  17,644,458 
last  year.  Expensive  live  stock — that !  If 
the  open  Winter  continues  there  will  be 
more  bugs  than  ever  next  year.  Prof. 
Dean  of  the  Agriculture  College  says : 

“The  number  of  bugs  that  went  into  Win¬ 
ter  quarters  last  Fall  was  larger  than  that 
of  the  previous  Fall,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  the  mortality  has  been  lower  this 
Winter.  It  is  about  five  per  cent.  The 
bugs  are  wintering  almost  entirely  in  the 
clump-forming  grasses,  especially  bunch 
grass  and  blue-stem.  The  cornstalks  and 
rubbish  in  the  fields  are  harboring  a  few 
bugs,  but  since  the  mortality  in  these 
places  is  from  95  to  100  per  cent,  the  bugs 
left  are  so  few  as  to  warrant  no  alarm. 
We  have  found  that  the  Winter  season  is 
the  time  to  light  chinch-bugs.  At  this  sea¬ 
son  they  are  congregated  in  the  grasses 
which  grow  along  the  roadsides,  in  the 
meadows,  pastures,  and  waste  places.  And 
since  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  each  farmer 
to  burn  these  off.  it  should  be  done  just 
as  soon  as  conditions  will  permit  good 
burning.  In  the  farming  districts  the  per 
cent  of  grass  land  on  the  farm  is  small. 
Every  farmer  can  clean  up  his  place  in  a 
day's  time,  and  the  cost  is  practically 
nothing.”  3 
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THE  1913  Mitchell  makes  three 

strong,  favorable  impressions  on  the 
man  who  wants  to  buy  a  car;  the 
first  by  the  way  it  looks;  the  second  by 
the  way  it  is  made— the  details  of  its  con¬ 
struction  and  equipment;  the  third  by  the 
way  it  runs  when  he  is  taken  out  for  a 
demonstration. 

All  exaggerations  and  sensational  effects  are 
eliminated  in  the  design  of  the  Mitchell ;  its  lines 
are  those  of  simple  elegance  and  utility,  developed 
by  our  engineers  along  the  lines  of  the  best 
foreign  cars. 

The  man  who  examines  the  1913  Mitchell  care¬ 
fully  will  soon  satisfy  himself  that  no  other  car  at 
anywhere  near  the  price  offers  so  complete  a 
combination  of  the  newest  improvements  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  motor  industry.  All  the  essentials 
of  the  highest-priced  automobile  are  in  this  car — 
the  things  that  assure  power,  speed,  comfort  and 
convenience. 

In  the  case  of  the  Mitchell,  moderate 
price  does  not  mean  “moderate”  work¬ 
manship  or  materials;  only  the  best  avail¬ 
able  of  both  have  been  utilized — built 
according  to  the  same  standards  that 
have  made  Mitchell  vehicles  famous  for 
the  past  78  years. 

All  1913  Mitchell  cars  have  left  drive  and  center  control ; 
Bosch  ignition  ;  Rayfield  carburetor  ;  Firestone  demountable 
rims  ;  rain-vision  windshield  ;  Jones  speedometer  ;  silk  mohair 
top  with  dust  cover;  Turkish  upholstered  cushions  ;  Timken 
front  axle  bearings;  gauges  on  the  dash  to  show  air  pressure 
and  oil  pressure  ;  gauge  in  gasoline  tank  showing  amount  of 
gasoline  it  contains  ;  and  a  portable  electric  lamp  which  also 
illuminates  the  instruments  on  the  dash. 

All  with  T-head  motor,  electric  self-starter, 
electric  lighting  system,  and  36-inch  wheels 


Motor 


Prices  F.  O.  B. 
Wheel  Base  Racine 


7  passenger  Six  60  H.P.  4j4x7  in.  144  in.  $2,500 

2  or  5  passenger  Six  50  H.P.  4  x6  in.  132  in.  1,850 

2  or  5  passenger  Four  40  H.P.  4J4*7  in.  120  in.  1,500 


DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


Mitchell-Lewis  Motor  Company 

Racine,  Wisconsin 

Mitchell  Motor  Co.,  of  New  York,  61st  St.  and  Broadway, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


1913. 
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DRAINAGE  QUESTIONS. 

JJ.  F.  H.,  Morristown,  N.  J. — In  tile 
draining  heavy  clay  land  with  sticky,  fine 
grained  subsoil  and  some  hardpan,  should 
ditches  be  dug  more  than  30  inches  deep? 
Is  it  necessary  to  have  lines  as  near  as 
every  30  feet  to  obtain  results?  Would 
the  expense  of  covering  tile  with  salt  hay 
and  coal  ashes  or  cinders  to  a  depth  of 
two  to  four  inches  before  filling  ditches  be 
justified?  Are  ditching  machines  practical 
on  such  land?  How  many  horses  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  operate? 

Ans. — Fine  tight  soils  like  heavy  wet 
clay  offer  great  resistance  to  drainage, 
but  after  draining  they  are  retentive  of 
moisture,  drought  resisting,  very  pro¬ 
ductive  and  valuable.  This  class  of  soil 
should  be  thoroughly  and  systematically 
drained.  Thirty  inches  deep  is  consid¬ 
ered  standard  depth  for  clays.  The  dis¬ 
tance  apart  for  lateral  drains  depends 
considerably  on  the  kind  of  agriculture 
practiced.  For  general  farming  laterals 
are  placed  35  to  50  feet  .apart,  while  for 
truck  growing  and  intensive  farming  20 
to  40  feet  is  the  rule.  The  writer’s 
choice  for  similar  conditions  would  be 
laterals  40  feet  apart,  30  to  33  inches 
deep,  four-inch  round  tile  and  primed 
with  top  soil.  Four  to  six  inches  of 
coal  ashes,  cinders,  gravel  or  fine  crushed 
stone  on  top  of  tile  will  greatly  increase 
the  power  of  the  drain  to  relieve  quickly 
the  soil  of  the  excess  water.  As  a  rule 
vegetable  matter  such  salt  hay,  straw, 
etc.,  should  not  be  put  on  tile,  as  the 
tendency  is  toward  coaxing  too  many 
of  the  crop  roots  to  and  around  the  tile, 
thereby  courting  a  possibility  of  tile 
stoppage  by  root  growth.  The  Cyclone 
ditcher  is  a  six  or  eight-horse  ditcher. 
It  is  a  well-made,  practical  machine. 
Under  fairly  favoring  condition,  not  too 
many  stones,  it  will  easily  cut  and  grade 
complete  over  one  mile  of  30-inch  deep 
ditch  in  10  hours,  costing  three  to  five 
cents  per  rod  for  the  trenching. 

T.  E.  MARTIN. 


QUICKSAND  AND  DRAINAGE. 

A.  J.  S.,  Lee  Center,  N.  Y. — I  have  a 
ditch  dug  about  25  rods  long.  There  is 
quicksand  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  or 
some  call  it  clay  loam.  When  wet  it  runs 
with  the  water,  and  1  am  afraid  it  might 
fill  the  three-inch  tile  I  intend  to  lay.  Some 
of  the  way  the  fall  is  good,  and  I  think  the 
tile  will  keep  clear.  I  have  cut  the  ditch 
deep  near  the  level  spots  to  try  to  make 
it  clear,  but  the  sand  lodges  there.  Will 
it  do  to  put  tile  in  there,  or  what  better 
can  I  do?  The  ground  bears  a  good 
quantity  of  grass  but  poor  quality. 

Ans. — Quicksands  are  one  of  the  real 
formidable  ghosts  in  drainage  work. 
The  best  time  for  handling  such  cases 
is  during  the  dry  period  of  the  year, 
when  little  or  no  water  is  flowing.  If 
the  ditch  is  already  dug  down  to  the 
grade  line  and  bottom  is  soft,  unstable, 
l^rhaps  it  would  be  well  to_  go  three 
inches  deeper,  which  should  give  a  firm¬ 
er  soil,  both  for  the  grade  and  tile. 
Never  walk  or  even  step  in  the  bottom 
of  such  a  ditch  when  approaching  the 
grade  line,  as  this  makes  matters  worse. 
With  a  four-inch  push-and-pull  tile 
scoop  this  can  be  accomplished  by  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  tile  and  working  tile  scoop 
ahead,  say  three  or  four  feet,  then  more 
tile  laid.  With  this  tool  the  ditch  bot¬ 
tom  can  be  kept  clean  and  in  fine  shape, 
and  a  half  round  straight  groove  and 
grade  is  cut  in  which  the  tile  lie  fault¬ 
lessly. 

In  quicksands  it  is  safer  to  lay  tile 
down  stream,  rather  than  up  grade,  but 
in  extensive  drain  systems  this  is  usu¬ 
ally  impracticable.  A  good  grade  should 
always  be  the  coveted  goal.  A  fall  of 
12  inches  in  one  hundred  feet  (1% 
grade)  is  considered  heavy,  usually 
much  less  fall  will  keep  a  tile  line  free 
of  sediment  if  the  work  was  properly 
executed.  In  quicksands  especially  the 
grade  should  be  carefully  distributed. 
Every  low  place  in  the  flow  line  may 
become  a  catch  basin  for  sediment  and 
a  menace  to  future  utility.  Tf  the  drain 
is  to  be  permanent,  which  is  its  only 
and  proper  office,  no  boards  or  planks 
should  ever  be  put  under  the  tile.  In 
extreme  cases  and  bad  quicksands  and 
when  reinforcement  is  necessary,  a  little 
concrete  judiciously  used  in  the  ditch 
bottom  (using  a  four-inch  round  pole 
as  a  form  for  tile  to  lay  in  after  “set- 
ting”)  will  cheaply  and  effectually  cor¬ 
rect  such  difficulties.  Long  tile  or  two- 
foot  lengths  of  sewer  pipe,  seconds, 
which  have  a  socket  and  collars  on  one 
end,  are  serviceable  and  valuable.  Being 
longer  than  tile  they  lay  more  firmly. 

Through  treacherous  soil  the  tile 
joints  should  be  nearly  perfect  and 
close,  without  large  openings,  especially 
on  the  upper  two-thirds  of  circumfer¬ 
ence,  and  these  tile  joints  should  be 
covered  with  a  strip  of  burlap  (bag¬ 


ging)  in  size  about  three  by  eight 
inches.  No  quicksand  should  ever  be 
used  for  priming  (covering)  the  tile. 
Use  the  top  soil  or  draw  fine  gravel  and 
cover  tile  six  inches  deep.  For  springs 
and  excessively  wet  places,  coarse  grav¬ 
el,  cinders,  etc.,  placed  on  the  tile  will 
increase  greatly  the  power  of  a  drain 
to  absorb  and  discharge  the  surplus 
water,  which  is  invariably  a  damage  to 
all  Soils.  T.  E.  MARTIN. 


Nursery  Fakes  Once  More. 


S.  R.  H.,  Jerseytoicn,  Pa, — Myself  an<l  a 
whole  lot  of  others  around  here  feel  that 
we  were  defrauded  by  J.  C.  Shaffer,  a  man 
who  is  working  for  the  Rice  Bros.  Nursery 
Co.  I  gave  him  my  order  for  some  peach 
trees ;  he  told  us  that  they  were  to  be 
rooted  on  hard  wood  that  would  stand  our 
climate  and  grow  and  bear  for  30  or  more 
years,  and  charged  us  .$25  a  100  for  them. 
We  have  learned  since  that  there  is  no 
such  peach  root.  We  have  countermanded 
our  order  by  writing  a  businesslike  letter 
and  sending  it  to  them  by  registered  mail. 
They  absolutely  refuse  to  accept  counter¬ 
mand.  My  order  is  $105.  The  orders  are 
from  $12  to  $500. 

Ans. — We  exposed  this  Shaffer  and 
his  methods  on  page  1114  of  last  year’s 
volume.  Our  reports  indicated  that  this 
man  has  a  tongue  well  rooted  in  in¬ 
destructible  oak  and  a  conscience  so 
tough  that  no  borers  can  ever  get  at  it. 
H.  M.  Whiting  is  the  champion  guff 
manufacturer,  but  Shaffer  beats  him  on 
downright  plausible  lying.  Our  informa¬ 
tion  is  that  Shaffer  admits  telling  these 
fool  stories  in  order  to  sell  the  trees, 
and  that  Rice  Brothers  Co.  promised 
to  permit  the  countermand  of  all  orders 
obtained  under  such  circumstances.  We 
think  they  will  do  this  when  they  under¬ 
stand  the  case.  Our  general  advice  is  to 
live  up  to  a  contract  scrupulously,  but 
in  such  cases  as  this  we  advise  those 
farmers  to  get  together  and  fight.  It 
was  clearly  a  case  of  misrepresentation, 
and  we  consider  that  cancellation  is  jus¬ 
tified  under  the  circumstances.  That  is 
the  way  to  show  these  fakes  that  they 
cannot  play  their  game  without  a  good 
battle  at  least.  If  you  can  prove  what 
this  Shaffer  is  reported  as  saying  this 
nursery  firm  will  know  better  than  to 
try  to  enforce  payment  for  trees  ordered 
on  the  strength  of  lying  stories. 


Burnt  or  Ground  Lime. 


P.  B.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. — Which  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  use  ton  for  ton,  good  burnt  lime 
from  the  kiln,  or  ground  limestone? 

Ans. — It  will  depend  mostly  on  the 
cost  per  ton  of  actual  lime  delivered  on 
your  farm.  Ask  the  manufacturers  for 
a  guaranteed  analysis  of  both  burnt 
lime  and  limestone.'  Suppose  the  burnt 
lime  runs  70  per  cent,  of  lime.  That 
means  1,400  pounds  of  actual  lime  in 
one  ton.  What  does  a  ton  cost,  includ¬ 
ing  freight?  Divide  'this  amount  by 
1,400  and  you  have  the  cost  per  pound 
of  lime.  Probably  the  ground  lime¬ 
stone  may  run  50  per  cent,  of  lime  or 
1,000  pounds  to  the  ton.  What  does  a 
tor.  cost  delivered?  Find  in  the  same 
way  the  cost  per  pound.  For  equal  re¬ 
sults  you  should  use  twice  as  much 
limestone  as  of  burnt  lime. 


GET  THIS 


'Its  a 

DOLLAR 
SAVER. 


By  our  new,  short  cot  mail  order  plan  you  buy  these 
goods  direct,  with  all  the  middlemen’s 
profits  cut  out 

Agricultural  Implements  Paints 
Buggies 
Bicycles 

Clothing,  Men’s  A  Boys’ 

Dairy  Supplies 


Engines.  Gasoline 
Electric  Light  Plants 
Farm  Machinery 
Fencing  Wire 
Furniture 

Hardware  and  Tools 
Harness 
Haying  Tools 
Mechanics’  Tools 


Pipe  and  Fittings 
Poultry  Supplies 
Pumps,  Water  and 
Spray 

Roofing  Material 
Rugs  and  Carpets 
Sewing  Machines 
Shoes 

Stoves  and  Ranges 
Wagons,  Farm 
Wall  Board 
Washing  Machines 
Wind  Mills 


And  thousands  of  other  Household  and  Farm  articles 

MANUFACTURERS  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

Dept.  21,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A  Fertile  Farm 
A  Full  Harvest 
A  Full  Profit 


iTAA)! 

<^\QUAUTY /r^‘ 


o.  s.  pat> 


All  these  are  possible 
by  the  liberal  use  of 
good  fertilizers,  the 
kind  in  available  forms 
that  will  support  the 
crop  all  through  the 
growing  season.  Good 
seed  and  constant  cul¬ 
tivation  are  necessary, 
and  good  weather  means  much,  but  with¬ 
out  fertility  no  farmer  can  make  his  acres 
do  their  best.  With  a  big  demand  and  a 
good  price  for  every  farm  product,  why 
not  get  all  there  is  in  it? 

The  chemists  we  employ  give  their 
greatest  attention  to  availability.  They 
want  the  fertilizers  they  make  to  roll  out 
the  bushels  at  harvest  time,  and  they  do. 

We  have  a  number  of  factories,  all  located 
at  convenient  points,  and  wherever  you  live, 
we  can  reach  you  with  the  right  fertilizer,  the 
right  service,  and  the  right  price.  Write  today 
for  copy  of  “Plant  Food,”  a  practical  hand 
book  on  fertility.  No  advertising  in  it ;  sent 
without  cost,  while  this  edition  lasts. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 
Liberal  terms  and  goods  that  sell.  It  pays  to 
sell  oiir  fertilizers  as  well  as  to  use  them. 
Ask  for  agency  proposition 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Makers  of  brands  with  fifty  years  of  qualify  and  results  behind  them. 

925  Rose  Bldg.,  Cleveland. 

1230  2nd.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 

1018  Fidelity  Building,  Baltimore. 


5  Rector  St.,  New  York. 
132  Lewis  Street,  Buffalo. 
95  State  Street,  Boston. 


f  he  best  cultivating  tools  are 


Planet  Jr 


V  They  do  the  work  of  3  to  6  men — quicker,  better,  cheaper. 

They  put  old-time  methods  “out  of  business”  because  they  can’t  compete 
with  Planet  Jr  labor-,  time-,  and  money-savers. 

|  No  8  1  Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator  plows  to  and  from  row,  hills,  fur-^J 
rows,  etc.  Can  be  equipped  with  all  steel  wheel  discs  and  plow  attachment,  ne-ju  this  V 
year.  M 

11  No  25 1  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Doable  Wheel  Hoe,  fl 
"y^ultivntor  and  Piow  has  automatic  feed-stopping-  device,  and  complete  set  of 
^J^cultivator  attachments.  Indestructible  steel  frame.  VI  {g  ■ 

An  instructive  64-page  illustrated  cata-  Iw 
logue  !  Write  postal  for  it  today. 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 


I’ll  Refund  Your  Money  if  You  Don’t  Get  1-4  More  Sap  With 

GRIMM  SAP  SPOUTS 

Grimm  spouts  more  than  pay  their  cost  in  one  season.  I  will  send 
you  a  full  size  sample  spout  free.  Grimm  spontsare  perfect¬ 
ly  round  and  smooth  and  of  such  a  taper  as  permits  their  use  in  vary¬ 
ing  sized  bores  so  as  to  allow  reaming  of  the  bore.  The  spouts  are  so  tapered  they’re 
held  by  the  outer  bark.and  will  carry  a  full  bucket  without  being  driven  hard  enough 
to  split  the  bark.  No.  4  spouts  (using  a  7-lti  bit)  for$2.75  per  hundred,  including  hooks. 
Griium  Improved  Evaporator  will  Evaporate  one-fourth  more  sap  than  the  oldstyle.  Improve¬ 
ment  can  be  used  with  the  latter.  Grimm  tin  sap  bucketsare  guaranteed  not  to  rust.  Syrup 
placed  in  Grimm  cans  will  not  ferment.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet  E — G.  II.  GRIMM,  Rutland,  Vt.,  and  liuO-ou.  0 


Only  a  Few  Weeks- 
Then  Spring 

How  about  your  1913  Crops  f  It’s  time 
to  begin  planning  now.  Let  us  help 
you.  We  have  studied  fertilizers  as 
applied  to  scientific  farming.  Our 
knowledge  plus  your  experience  will  make  a  strong  combination. 

Write  today  for  our  booklets,  “Soil  Fertility,”  “The  Grass  Crop,”  and  “The 
Apple,”  and  for  Hubbard’s  1913  Almanac,  which  contains  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  soil,  fertilizers  and  other  farm  subjects.  Sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Dept.  A,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Parcel  Post. — All  over  the  Central 
West  the  newspapers  are  printing  ad¬ 
dresses  of  farmers  who  have  produce 
for  sale.  This  is  good  business,  and 
will  slowly  lead  to  a  good  direct  trade. 
In  the  East  very  little  of  this  seems  to 
have  been  done  thus  far.  Here  is  a 
letter  from  the  other  side : 

Apropos  of  parcel  post,  can  you  refer 
me  to  a  farmer  sufficiently  easy  of  access 
to  ship  to  my  residence,  Bloomfield,  Essex 
Co.,  N.  J.,  farm  products  such  as  country 
sausage,  ham,  pork,  head  cheese,  vegetables, 
etc.,  at  not  more  than  present  market 
rates  to  me?  e.  w.  c. 

Let  us  begin  right  here  as  an  experi¬ 
ment.  Are  there  any  farmers  near 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  who  have  such  goods 
for  sale?  If  they  will  make  themselves 
known  they  may  have  a  chance  to  se¬ 
cure  this  man’s  trade. 

A  New  One. — We  have  never  before 
heard  the  old  question  put  at  us  in  just 
this  form : 

Do  you  know  of  some  man  who  wants 
to  learn  something  about  fruit?  I  want 
some  one  this  Summer  who  is  willing  to 
work  (hoeing  mostly)  and  I  expect  to  set 
out  about  300  fruit  trees  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Hampshire  College.  They 
are  to  have  full  charge  of  it  and  then  they 
help  me  more  or  less  with  the  others, 
and  with  my  berries,  etc.  It  will  be  a 
good  chance  to  learn  about  such  work.  I 
shall  want  him  to  commence  about  April 
1  and  work  until  the  fruit  is  picked  in  the 
Fall.  If  you  know  of  such  persons  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  them. 

New  Hampshire.  harvey  t.  corey. 

I  do  not  know  any  man  who  wants 
to  spend  the  Summer  hoeing,  but  no 
doubt  this  will  call  some  of  them  out. 
As  between  listening  to  lectures  on  fruit 
growing  or  sweating  at  the  end  of  a 
hoe — the  latter  will  prove  more  useful 
in  the  end.  We  have  had  some  calls 
from  people  who  wanted  to  study  fruit 
growing..  Here  is  a  chance.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  some  of  those  who 
formerly  applied  wanted  a  good  chance 
to  view  the  landscape  rather  than  hoe. 

Play. — The  Hope  Farm  man'  sat  at 
the  side  of  the  hall  and  watched  the 
children  go  down  to  defeat  at  basket 
ball.  -Some  of  you  will  say  this  was 
a  strange  performance  for  a  man  who 
pretends  to  talk  about  farming.  Is  not 
farming  one  long  round  of  labor?  Can 
anyone  expect  to  succeed  he 

keeps  at  w^ik  all  Jfo  time?  What  part 
has  pkiy  m  the  life  of  a  farmer  any¬ 
way  ? 

Do  not  overwhelm  me  all  at  once! 
Give  me  a  little  chance  to  talk  back. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  many  of  us 
never  did  play  half  enough  when  we 
were  children.  Play  is  the  oil  for  the 
machine  of  life,  and  many  of  us  do  not 
know  where  to  find  the  oil  when  life 
begins  to  grow  a  little  stiff  and  rusty. 
Our  young  folks  represent  their  school 
at  basket  ball,  and  both  girls  and  boys 
went  down  to  the  county  town  to  show 
or  be  shown.  They  were  shown.  My 
daughter’s  “team”  put  up  a  good  battle, 
but  they  never  made  a  tally.  The  other 
girls  were  larger  and  had  “team  work,” 
and  they  deserved  to  win.  Our  boys 
gave  the  other  side  a  hard  fighc,  but 
they  finally  went  down.  I  was  there 
when  probably  I  should  have  been  at 
work,  but  I  enjoyed  the  sport.  It  did 
us  all  good.  Organized  sport  of  ibis 
kind  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  essential 
things  in  holding  and  developing  our 
rural  communities.  The  plan  of  send¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  young  people  off  together 
to  organize  their  sports  and  do  as  they 
please  is  all  wrong.  The  desire  to  play 
is  not  a  bad  habit — it  is  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate.  I  think  we  shculd  recognize  this 
and  try  to  organize  and  supervise  our 
children’s  fun  as  we  do  their  work.  If 
I  had  a  suitable  field,  level  enough  for 
a  baseball  diamond,  I  would  have  one 
and  help  organize  a  field  club.  I  think 
such  a  thing  handled  in  a  businesslike 
way  would  help  any  community  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  clean  and  legitimate  outlet  for 
the  “animal  spirit”  of  young  farmers 
and  hired  men.  For  these  “animal 
spirits”  are  as  sure  as  fate.  I  doubt 
if  I  should  care  to  have  around  me  any¬ 
one  so  utterly  “good”  that  he  could  not 
develop  any  power  or  spirit  for  mis¬ 
chief.  That  is  a  safe  statement,  for 
such  people  are  rare.  Peoole  some¬ 
times  wonder  why,  when  a  holiday 
comes,  the  overworked  hired  man  or 
young  farmer  feels  a  desire  to  get 
drunk — and  often  chases  hard  after  the 
desire.  It  seems  to  me  natural  enough. 
For  weeks  or  months  the  fellow  has 
been  longing  for  a  chance  to  play.  He 
did  not  know  it,  but  that  is  what  it  was. 
When  he  did  get  a  chance  for  24  hours 
or  so  he  wanted  play  in  the  biggest  of 
letters,  _  and  nothing  but  liquor  and 
liquor  in  italics  at  that,  would  satisfy 
him.  So  he  got  drunk.  You  and  I 


become  disgusted  and  cannot  realize 
why  he  should  act  so,  but  the  chances 
are  that  work  had  taken  the  joy  all  out 
of  him,  and  he  saw  concentrated  play 
in  the  whiskey  bottle.  I  think  one  great 
attraction  which  the  town  holds  for 
country  people  is  the  fact  that  they  find 
amusement  there.  We  must,  in  some 
way,  provide  sports  and  clean  amuse¬ 
ments  in  the  country  and,  in  order  to 
do  this,  we  older  people  must  help 
organize  and  develop  sports  and  games. 
You  know  well  enough  that  I  am  no 
advocate  of  raising  lazy,  incompetent 
drones,  but  there  is  the  other  extreme, 
which  is  nearly  as  bad.  I  think  we 
should  all  regard  honest  play  as  a  legiti¬ 
mate  part  of  life. 

Denmark. — A  German  friend  asks 
me  to  correct  a  statement  which  he 
finds  in  the  little  book  “The  Child.” 
Here  it  is:  “Denmark  seemed  like  a 
dying  nation — beaten  in  war  and  with 
some  of  her  best  provinces  stolen  from 
her.”  My  friend,  evidently  an  educated 
man,  says  that  these  provinces  were  not 
“stolen,”  but  that  they  really  belonged 
to  Germany.  I  do  not  wish  to  argue 
about  it.  There  have  been  Englishmen 
no  doubt  who  felt  that  much  of  our 
present  territory  was  stolen  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Spaniards  no  doubt  feel  that 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  were  “stolen.” 
Mexico  may  feel  the  same  about  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  what  will  the  Turks  think 
for  the  next  few  generations?  I  think 
we  shall  have  to  realize  that  these 
things  are  largely  matters  of  opinion. 
The  only  point  I  wanted  to  make  was 
that  the  poor  little  kingdom  of  Den¬ 
mark,  beaten  and  exhausted,  came  to 
enjoy  great  prosperity  through  the 
energy  and  good  sense  of  her  people. 
There  is  an  excellent  statement  of  what 
I  mean  on  page  358  of  Carver’s  “Princi¬ 
ples'  of  Rural  Economy" — a  notable 
book  which  students  of  farm  living 
ought  to  read. 

Farm  Notes. — As  I  write  the  January 
days  are  like  April.  No  frost  in  the 
ground,  and  the  sky  bright  and  clear. 
Our  weather  prophet  has  promised 
several  blizzards,  but  they  have  not  ap¬ 
peared.  It  is  a  serious  time  with  the 
fruit  buds — peaches  especially.  These 
bright  sunny  days  are  liable  to  start  lho 
buds,  ^and  no  one  saw  a  February 
Ut  ihis  latitude  that  did  not  struggle 
hard  with  zero.  I  should  think  this 

season  would  be  about  right  for  spray¬ 
ing  the  peach  trees  with  a  thick  white¬ 
wash  to  give  them  a  light  color  and 
thus  hold  back  the  buds.  This  is  no 
time  to  brag  about  the  next  peach  crop. 

.  .  .  We  are  pruning  and  getting 
out  rocks.  This  soft  ground  gives  a 
good  chance  to  dig  around  bowlders 

and  work  them  out.  Probably  the  best 
thing  to  do  with  such  hardheads  is  to 
dig  a  big  hole  beside  them  and  pry 
them  over  into  it.  Down  below  the 

plow  point  they  are  then  out  of  both 

sight  and  mind.  With  the  present  cost 
of  labor  this  work  would  lrardly  pay. 
though  when  you  consider  the  cost  of 
digging  ditches  or  holes  in  which  to 
sink  the  rocks  there  is  not  much  dif¬ 
ference.  The  rocks  can  be  shattered 
bv  dynamite,  or  we  can  build  a  fire  on 
them  and  then  throw  on  cold  water. 
This  will  shatter  most  of  them.  It  is 
the  old  trick  that  Hannibal  played  when 
he  took  his  army  over  the  Alps. 

The  Hen  Nuisance. — We  never  had 
so  many  questions  about  trespassing 
hens  as  have  come  this  year. 

Please  let  me  know  the  law  in  New 
Jersey  about  chickens.  I  have  been  trying 
hard  to  have  a  nice  lawn  and  the  neigh¬ 
bors’  chickens  scratch  it  all  out.  I  asked 
them  to  keep  these  chickens  at  home  and 
they  only  gave  me  the  laugh.  I  have  put 
up  with  this  for  the  last  three  years  and 
I  put  labor  on  my  lawn  and  every  year 
costs  me  about  $5  for  lawn  seed  and 
manure.  A.  a. 

Chickens  stand  in  law  with  most 
other  animals  as  regards  trespass,  it 
has  been  claimed  that  when  the  chickens 
come  in  and  destroy  property  they  be¬ 
come  wild  animals  and  can  be  killed 
like  game.  This  is  a  mistake.  All  you 
can  do  in  law  is  to  sue  the  owner  of 
the  chickens  for  damage  and  this  is 
hard  to  prove.  You  can  shoot  the 
chickens  while  they  are  damaging  your 
property  and  the  owner  can  sue  you 
for  their  value.  The  best  plan  is  to 
build  a  house  or  yard  and  nut  a  little 
grain  on  the  ground.  The  trespassing 
chickens  will  go  in.  Shut  them  in  and 
hold  them  until  the  owner  pays  the 
damage  or  agrees  to  keep  them  shut  - 
up.  Lnder  an  old  law  in  New  Jersey, 
if  you  notify  any  person  in  writing  to 
keep  off  your  property  he  must  keep  off 
or.  be  guilty  of  trespass.  It  must  be 
said  that  the  “Business  Hen,”  when 
kept  in  an  unbusiness-like  way,  destroys 
more  neighborly  contentment  than  any 
other  living  thing.  n.  w.  c. 


What  Time 


Is  It 


— by  this  Watch? 


Is  it  five  minutes  fast  or  five  minutes 
slow,  or  exactly  correct?  Can  you  rely 
on  it  ?  Does  it  remind  you  of  the  watch 
you  now  carry? 

Now  see  if  you  think  you  could  rely 
on  a  watch  that  is  made  like  this — 

The  South  Bend  Watch  is  six  months 
in  the  making,  the  cutting,  finishing 
and  assembling  of  the  parts.  411  in¬ 
spections  are  given  these  operations. 
More  than  60  men  work  on  each  watch. 

When  the  watch  is  assembled  it  is  run 
in  a  test  of  700  hours.  We  keep  a  watch 
sometimes  six  months  longer  than  it 
spends  in  the  making  to  make  it  attain 
our  standard.  Some  “South  Bends” 
stay  a  year  in  the  factory.  But  when 
they  come  out  they  are  right. 

That’s  why  “South  Bend”  jewelers  can 
so  easily  regulate  South  Bend  Watches 
to  your  personality.  It  is  this  personal 
regulation  that  makes  good  watches 
keep  perfect  time.  It’s  the  lack  of  it 
that  prevents  others, even  good  watches, 
from  doing  it. 

Buy  a  watch  of  one  of  these  men.  Let 
him  “  fit  ”  you  with  a  South  Bend  Watch . 

You'll  have  a  watch  to 
rely  ont  a  watch  that 
will  keep  correct  time 
for  years. 


And  then  by  this — 


Write  for  Free  Book 


Our  book,  “How  Good,\yatches  Are  Made,”  tells  all  about  watches — 
things  you  should  know.  J  ust  say  on  a  post  card, “Send  me  your  book.” 

THE  SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  COMPANY 

2  Rowley  Street,  South  Bend,  Indiana 


tyaoiiaiRend” 
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Turn  the  switch— the  light  blazes  out !  foSe  lliamlna- 

IT  costs  you  less  than  it  would  in  the  city,  to  get  this  safe,  clean,  tion  for  yoar  houtm 
up-to-date  light.  Can  be  used  for  electric  irons,  aapaaMI  an<t  ground «,  from 
churns,  pumps,  and  a  dozen  other  laboFsavers  for 
both  the  women  folks  and  the  man.  Adds  TWICE 
its  cost  to  the  value  of  your  property.  Cheaper  to 
operate  and  less  trouble  than  any  oihef  modern  system. 

Complete  outfitiL.  including  engine,  ifyn'amo,  switch 
<^storaj»e  batteries,  etc.,  from  $250 


ag( 

up.  Electrify  your  farm.  Write  us  at 
once  for  catalog.  Tell  us  size  of  your 
house  and  buildings  ;  we  will  send  you  a 
plan  with  detailed  costs,  without  charge 
or  obligation.  Send  for  this  TODAY. 


The  Dayton  Electrical  Manufacturing  Co. 
231  St.  Clair  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 
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Guaranteed  garden  tools 

You  are  sure  of  saved  time,  lighter  work,  ant 
bigger  crops  when  you  use  implements  marked 

Planet  Jr 

This  name  means  tools  of  finest  quality — the 
best  that  40  years’  skill  and  experience  can 
make.  Nearly  two  million  soil-tillers  all 
over  the  world  are  using  them.  And  every 
Planet  Jr  is  backed  by  our  full  guarantee. 

Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Double  Wheel  Hoe. 
Cultivator,  and  Plow,  capital  for  large-scale  gardening  especially,  has  auto¬ 
matic  feed-stopper,  seed  index,  and  complete  cultivating  attachments. 
Jndesh^u^ble  steel  frame. 

Planet  Jr  Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator,  Rake,  and  Plow  is 
light,  handy,  and  adapted  to  almost  every  garden  use.  Has  leaf  guard  for 
Close  work,  and  lasting  steel  frame. 

C’lJ  Uj’fJ1#  An  instructive  64-page 
JT  AlCiauS  illustrated  catalogue 

It’s  brimful  of  detailed  descriptions  and  pictures  of  55  tools  for 
all  kinds  of  horse  and  hand  cultivation. 

Send  postal  for  it  today! 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 

Box  1107V 
Philadelphia 


No.  16 
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'  :srmann  LABOR* 
>nd  r»wiK: 

LA>U<  «Hco^  aoolrtiu  a 


This  can  contains  the 
handiest  effective  insecti¬ 
cide  you  can  buy.  To  use 
it  you  simply  empty  a  pint 
can  into  100  gallons  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  or 
freshly  slaked  lime  water. 


remains  long  In  suspension— be- 
cause  it  is  the  lightest  insecticide 
ever  manufactured.  It  sticks 
well,  even  through  a  heavy  rain. 
Arsite  is  quick  death  to  potato 
bugs  and  all  other  leaf-eatiug  in¬ 
sects.  It  can  not  burn  foliage  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  no  free  arsenic. 
Arsite  keeps  indefinitely. 

Herrmann's  Arsite  is  put  up  in 
65c  pint  and  35c  half-pint  cans, 
and  Herrmann’s  Calite  in  30c  pint 
and  50c  quart  cans.  If  yourdealer 
hasn’t  these  inseoticides,  we  can 
supply  you  direct. 

Said  for  Full  Information  about  Ar¬ 
site  and  Calite — a  form  to  use  noil  ho  lit 
Bordeaux  or  freshly  slaked  lime. 

The  Herrmann  Laboratories 
For  Insecticides  and  Fungicides 

MORRIS  HERRMANN  &  COMPANY 
fifth  Avenue  Building,  NewYork 
Sole  Manufacturers  of  Herrmann's 
Hi-Grade  Pure  Paris  Green 


Free  Trial 


No  -  money  -  In  - 
advance,  no  bank 
deposit. 

Kill  the  scale— save  your  trees — increase 
your  crop  50#  by  using  a  HURST  SPRAYER. 
Sprayers  for  every  purpose — man,  horse 
and  gasoline  power.  All  develop  high 
pressure  and  have  thorough  agitation. 
Horse  power  works  automatically  ct  * 
in  field  and  orchard.  No  hand  ywT 
pumping  required.  All  Hurst 
Sprayers  have  brass  ball  valves,  p,gjra£k 
plungers,  strainer,  and  packing  H|1MJ 
band.  No  leather  or  rubber  to 
cause  trouble. 

Guaranteed  for  5  years.  We  pay  freight. 

Write  us  today  and  we  will  send  you  cata¬ 
log  and  spraying  guide,  showing  all  kinds 
of  sprayers,  also  special  free  sprayer  offer. 
Write  today.  Be  first  and  save  money. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  COMPANY 
283  North  S?.,  Canton.  Ohio 


Ab  Potato 
Sprayer^ 


As  Orchard 
Sprayer 
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Ruralisms 

Apple  on  Pear  Stock. 

W.  N.  Waterville,  Me. — About  10 

years  ago  a  Porter  apple  scion  was  grafted 
into  a  Sugar  pear  tree.  This  scion  grew 
and  there  is  a  crop  of  Porter  apples  on 
this  scion  almost  every  year.  The  fruit  is 
of  very  good  quality.  The  apple  wood  has 
grown  to  three  times  the  size  of  the  stock 
where  it  was  inserted.  This  tree  can  be 
found  in  Oakland,  Maine,  on  the  Foster 
estate,  near  Salmon  Lake. 

Ans. — This  is  a  case  of  grafting  the 
apple  on  the  pear  about  which  people 
ask  occasionally.  It  is  possible  and  even 
quite  easy  to  do,  but  the  union  is  not 
good  and  durable  because  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  character  of  the  wood  and 
after  some  years  of  apparent  or  tempor¬ 
ary  success  the  apple  part  will  break  off 
or  become  feeble.  The  same  is  the  case 
if  the  pear  is  grafted  on  the  apple.  It 
is  not  a  practical  way  to  do. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Grafting  Cherry  Trees. 

&.  R. — Will  Chas.  W.  Fish,  who  spoke 
some  weeks  ago  of  grafting  cherry  trees, 
tell  us  more  about  it? 

Ans. — In  grafting  wild  cherry  trees 
and  seedlings  I  use  the  ordinary  cleft 
graft  that  I  do  with  my  apple  trees.  I 
have  never  tried  to  bud  one,  and  don’t 
see  where  it  would  be  any  great  advan¬ 
tage,  at  least  in  my  case.  I  expect  to 
put  in  a  few  more  this  Spring,  mostly 
sweet,  and  hope  they  will  prove  hardier 
than  some  of  the  nursery  stock,  as  I 
have  lost  a  number  of  sweet  cherry 
trees,  while  the  sour  varieties  are  hardier 
as  a  rule.  I  have  been  told  that  the 
wild  trees  by  the  wa  would  affect  the 
flavor,  but  my  experience  has  not  been 
large  or  varied  enough  for  me  to  judge. 
I  have  not  noticed  the  difference  as  yet. 

chas.  w.  FISH. 

Paragon  Seedlings. 

D.  J.  M.,  Millersburg,  O. — Can  you  tell 
me  whether  the  Paragon  chestnut  will  come 
true  and  produce  the  same  grade  of  nuts 
on  seedling  trees  grown  from  the  nuts? 

Ans. — The  Paragon  chestnut  will  not 
reproduce  the  exactly  same  kind  of 
nuts  on  its  seedling  trees.  They  will 
vary  considerably  from  the  original,  but 
all  of  them  will  be  valuable  and  some 
might  be  even  better  than  those  on  the 
parent  trees.  This  has  been  tried  many 
times.  Grafted  Paragon  chestnut  trees 
would  be  far  better  to  plant  than  seed¬ 
lings  and  they  can  be  bought  of  a  few 
nurseries.  The  greatest  care  should  be 
used  to  get  only  such  chestnut  trees  of 
any  kind  as  were  grown  where  there  is 
none  of  the  dreadful  chestnut  fungus 
disease  that  is  ravaging  the  trees  frorn 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  north¬ 
ward.  However,  it  has  not  yet  appeared 
west  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  so  far 
as  I  know.  The  nuts  do  not  carry  the 
disease.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

The  Ensee  Apple. 

F.  IF.,  Philipsburg,  Pa.— Will  Prof.  Van 
Deman  tell  us  what  be  knows  about  the 
Ensee  apple,  said  to  be  a  sprout  from  the 
Home  Beauty  from  Ohio?  1  saw  the  apples 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College  farmers’ 
week.  They  resembled  Rome  Beauty  but 
were  much  larger. 

Ans. — The  Ensee  apple  is  a  seedling 
of  Rome  Beauty  that  was  originated  by 
N.  C.  Cox  (now  deceased)  in  southern 
Ohio.  The  name  “Ensee”  was  made  up 
from  the  pronunciation  of  the  two  first 
initials  of  his  name.  It  is  an  apple  of 
real  merit,  and  has  been  known  in  a 
limited  way  for  several  years,  and  long 
enough  to  prove  its  worth.  It  is  better 
in  quality  than  its  parent,  and  about  as 
attractive  in  appearance.  It  also  keeps 
well,  and  the  tree  is  thrifty,  well  shaped 
and  bears  abundantly.  I  think  the  trees 
will  soon  be  sold  extensively.  I  planted 
some  last  year  and  top-grafted  scions  of 
the  variety  over  10  years  ago. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Hybridizing  Strawberries. 

C.  O.  G.,  "New  Cumberland,  Pa. — Will 
you  give  me  full  information  how  to  cross 
varieties  of  strawberries  to  gTow  new  va¬ 
rieties  ? 

Ans. — The  pollination  of  any  flower, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  new  vari¬ 
ety,  calls  for  the  prevention  of  any 
chance  pollination.  Hence  the  flower 
must  be  emasculated  while  still  in  the 
bud ;  that  is,  the  anthers  are  very  care- 
fully  removed  with  small  pointed  scis¬ 
sors,  and  the  flower  is  tied  up  in  a  bag 
to  protect  it  from  foreign  pollen  brought 
by  wind  or  insects.  Small  inanila  bags, 
such  as  are  used  by  grocers,  are  desir¬ 
able  for  this  purpose.  As  soon  as  the 
stigma  is  ripe,  remove  the  bag  and  ap¬ 
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ply  the  desired  pollen,  and  then  place 
the  bag  over  the  flower  again,  where  it 
must  remain  until  the  seeds  begin  to 
form.  The  stigma  may  be  ready  to 
receive  the  pollen  within  a  day  or  two, 
or  it  may  be  a  week.  The  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  flower  is  when  the  bud  seems 
fully  formed,  but  not  opened ;  the  petals, 
with  the  stamens,  are  sheared  off  just 
above  the  calyx.  A  pistillate  strawberry 
flower,  which  has  no  stamens,  does  not 
require  emasculating,  but  it  should  be 
covered  with  a  bag  while  in  bud,  to  pre¬ 
vent  risk  of  pollination.  The  pollen¬ 
bearing  plant  needs  no  operation,  of 
course,  but  this  should  be  covered  while 
yet  in  bud,  so  that  there  is  no  risk  of 
foreign  pollen  being  conveyed  and 
dropped  by  insects.  The  pollen  is  se¬ 
cured  by  picking  off  a  ripe  anther  and 
crushing  it  on  the  thumb-nail,  then  con¬ 
veying  it  to  the  receptive  stigma  by  the 
end  of  a  fine  toothpick,  or  a  pin  point 
that  has  been  hammered  flat.  Try  to 
cover  the  stigma  entirely  with  the  pol¬ 
len.  Some  use  a  fine  camel’s-hair  brush 
to  transfer  the  pollen,  but  this  is  waste¬ 
ful.  In  some  plants  pollen  is  so  freely 
produced  that  it  may  be  shaken  out 
upon  the  flower,  or  be  shaken  into  a 
receptacle,  such  as  a  watch-glass,  and 
the  flowers  that  are  to  be  pollinated 
dipped  into  it ;  this  is  a  common  process 
with  greenhouse  tomatoes — not  for 
cross-pollination,  but  to  secure  a  setting 
of  fruits.  You  would  find  much  of  in¬ 
terest  about  the  different  parts  of  the 
flower,  and  the  process  of  pollination, 
in  a  little  book  by  Grant  Allen,  “The 
Story  of  the  Plants,”  while  “Plant 
Breeding,”  by  Bailey,  goes  more  deeply 
into  the  process. 


Seedling  Japanese  Walnuts. — Answer¬ 
ing  P.  P.’s  letter  on  page  1265  about  Jap¬ 
anese  walnuts  producing  true  bearing  but¬ 
ternuts,  several  other  instances  are  known 
to  nut  growers  and  believed  to  be  due  to 
cross-fertilizing  with  the  butternut.  Im¬ 
ported  seed  from  Japan  will  bear  true. 

New  York  City.  w.  C.  deming. 


ODD  AY  TflWFR  That  holds  extension  rod. 

*  l\J  11  IjIv  Reaches  highest  branches. 
No  climbing.  Operate  from  wagon  bod.  Free 
Cat.  F.  G-.  HAYES,  231  Ohio  St.,  Sharon,  Pa 

IlllE-SlILPHUR  HYDROMETER  iv«  Fruit -Grower* 

KXZXXZl  $1 

A#——  lurywtow  ^ 

CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO..  Caiboodale,  P»- 


The  Perfection  Six  Row  Sprayer 

SPRAYS  ANYTHING— Trees,  Potatoes  and  Vegetables 

Trees  are  sprayed  when  used  as  a  Hand  Pump,  Potatoes 
and  all  Vegetables  are  sprayed  by  Horse-Power,  6  Rows 
at  a  passage.  30  to  10  acres  per  day,  this  too  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  possible. 

The  force  of  the  spray  acts  on  the  plants  as  a  heavy  wind, 
causing  them  to  present  all  sides  of  their  foliage  to  the 
mist-like  spray  that  covers  the  Under- Side  as  well  as 
top  o£  the  leaves— Hence  no  insect  life  can  escape  this 
most  thorough  of  sprayings.l 

We  have  made  sprayers  over  25  years,  and  the 
Perfection  embodies  every  essential  feature 
needed  with  all  the  experimenting  left  out. 

You  get  an  assured  success 
when  you  buy  the  Perfection 
Sprayer. 

Send  for  catalogue, 
giving  prices  and 
full  particulars 
Manufactured 
by 

THOMAS  PEPPLER  8  SON, 

4f  Hiohtstown,  N.  J. 

GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
1  we  were  using  com¬ 
mon  sprayers  in  our  own 
orchards — found  their  defects 
and  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting!  Large,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  Catalog  and  Treatise 
on  spraying  Free. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  5,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

SPRAY  BY  POWER 

Two  horsepower  gasoline  spraying  outfits....  SS8  00 

Barrel  sprayer .  9.00 

Hand  sprayer .  3.75 

Spray  Hose  Spraying  Materials 
Catalog  Free 


SPRAYERS 


We  will  ship  you  any  Barrel  Spray¬ 
ing  Outfit  in  our  catalog  for  a  thor¬ 
ough  Ten-Days’  FREE  Test. 

Get  Our  New. Catalog 
—Special  Free  Trial  Offer 

Direci-from-factory-to-farm  Selling  plan 
saves  you  fully  40$.  If  not  greatest  bargain 
you  ever  saw,  return  it — test  costs  nothing. 

Wm.  Stahl  Sprayer  Co.f  Bo*  335  Quincy,  III* 

SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  has  no  superior.  Buy 
<wom  the  manufacturers  direct  and  save  money.  A 
gallon  of  Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  makes  16  gal¬ 
lons  of  spray.  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water. 

Sold  in  bbl.  lots  (50  gallons),  30  cents  per  gallon. 
References— J.  H.  Hale,  the  “  Peach  King,”  or  Prof. 
Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 
They  will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  better. 

The  J.  T.  Robertson  Co. ,  Box  R,  Manchester,  Conn. 


Profit  by  Spraying 

Get  Free  Book.  Banish  disease  and  blight 
—kill  Insects.  Cse  sprayer  that  does  most 

wu£  Brown’s  Auto  Spray  Ni° 

Has  Auto  Pop  Nozzle.  Most  powerful, 
efficient,  economical  for  light  work.  40 
sizes  and  styles— hand  and  power  outfits. 
Brown’*  Non-Clog  Atomic  Nozzle  for  larger 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

28  Jay  Street  Rochester.  N.  V. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

“KANT-KLOG” 
SPRAYERS 

Gets  twice  the  results 
with  same  labor  and  fluid. 

Flat  or  round,  fine  or 
from  same  nozzle.  Ten  styles 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewash¬ 
ing,  etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Booklet  free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 

1  65  BROADWAY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ARNES  BRASS 

Themost  SPRAYFR 

practical  1  1j1\ 

Pump  ever  made.  Has  all  V 
good  features  of  others  ^ 
and  many  that 
others  can’t  use. 
Greatest  power  per  stroke. 
Adjustable  for  different  uses.  All 
ports  coming  in  contact  with  solu¬ 
tion  are  made  of  brass— not  af¬ 
fected.  All  brass  plunger— all 
brass  ball  valves.  All  parts  ad¬ 
justable.  Furnished  with  or  with¬ 
out  hose  or  nozzle.  See  page  16  of 
our  catalog  for  complete  descrip¬ 
tion.  Also  many  other  styles,  one 
to  suit  you  at  a  price  that  is  right. 
Send  postal  for  catalog  now. 

THE  BARNES  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  22  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Don  t  grow  cider  apples.  Rid  your  trees  of  scale  and  fungous  pests  and  grow 
number  one  apples  by  using  ‘‘Scalecide” — the  one  absolutely  sure  scale  spray. 
“Scalecide”  is  easy  to  handle,  it  will  not  clog  or  corrode  the  no.-zle  or  injure  the 
skin.  It  will  build  up  a  pooriy  paying,  run  down  orchard  and  make  it  return 
•  ?e  profits.  It  will  maintain  a  good  orchard  in  prime  condition.  “Scalecide-’ 
is  the  best  spray  for  San  Jose.  It  kills  every  scale  it  reaches.  “Scalecide-’  goes 
further,  is  cheaper  and  more  effective  than  lime  sulphur.  Endorsed  by  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  and  used  by  the  best  orchardists  everywhere.  “Scalecide”  will 
solve  your  scale  problem.  Our  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  fumiehes  every- 
thing  for  the  orchard.  Write  to-day  for  our  new  booklet  “Pratt’s  Handbook  for 
Fruit  Growers  ’  and  “  ‘Scalecide’ — the  Tree  Saver.”  They  contain  valuable 
information  for  orchardists.  Every  fruit  grower  should  have  them.  Both 
are  free.  B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  Dept.  “JJ”  50  Church  Street,  New  York.  City. 


It’S 


that 


makes  spraying  effective 


You  must  have  force  behind  the  stream  if  you  want  it  to  reach  all  the  bugs — and 
kill  them.  When  you  work  with  a  low-pressure  pump,  you  have  to  work  hard  to  get 
the  poison  into  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  it’s  impossible  to  do  a  thorough  job. 

With  a  Deming  high-pressure  pump,  you  get  a  fine,  powerful  mist  that  covers 
the  entire  tree,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the-  tree  is  sprayed. 


DEMING 


FARMER’S 

FRIEND 


SPRAYER 


is  a  convenient  implement  for  the  orchard.  You  get  ioo  pounds 
pressure.  The  Farmer’s  Friend  is  handy,  too,  for  potato  field  and 
vineyard.  Like  all  Deming  outfits,  it  is  made  to  last.  Pump  has 
brass  parts  wherever  liquid  touches — nothing  to  rust  or  corrode. 
Holds  high  pressure,  works  easily,  and  pays  dividends  in  better  fruit. 

1913  SPRAYING  CALENDAR  FREE 


There’s  a  Deming  Spray 
Pump  for  every  requirement 
— more  than  twenty  kinds — 
and  good  nozzles,  too.  See 
them  at  your  dealers,  or 
write  us  now  for  our  new 
catalog  and  valuable 
spraying  calendar — free. 

The  Deming 

200  Depot  St.,  Salem,  Ohio 
Hand  and  Power  Pumps  for  ail  Uses 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8>£  marks,  or  10 %  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

IVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sul>- 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee'to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrapts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent,  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  yon  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Farmers’  week  at  Cornell,  February  10-15,  is  a  great 
event  for  all  who  are  interested  in  farm  education. 
Those  who  have  attended  former  meetings  know  what 
it  means.  We  may  say  to  those  who  have  never  at¬ 
tended  that  they  will  surely  take  home  with  them  in¬ 
spiration  and  experience  that  will  serve  as  pleasant 
memories  all  through  the  year.  There  should  be 
10,000  people  registered  this  year.  The  programme  is 
so  long  and  varied  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  it  in 
detail,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  any  man  with  a  sen¬ 
sible  farm  problem  can  find  help  at  Cornell  during 
“farmers’  week.”  Try  it!  Fill  the  college  to  over¬ 
flowing  !” 

* 

A  few  months  ago  we  discussed  that  peculiar 
railroad  problem  in  Florida.  The  East  Coast  Rail¬ 
road  built  an  extension  over  sea  to  Key  West 
and  attempted  to  get  all  or  part  of  the  cost  back 
by  overcharges  on  fruits  and  vegetables  which  never 
passed  over  this  extension  at  all.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  reduced  these  freight  rates, 
and  the  railroads  appealed  to  the  Commerce  Court. 
This  court  has  justly  ruled  that  the  railroad  built 
its  extension  to  obtain  trade  from  the  Panama 
Canal;  therefore  it  had  no  right  to  expect  farmers 
and  gardeners  hundreds  of  miles  north  to  pay  for 
it.  It  was  a  mighty  slick  scheme,  and  a  good 
thing  to  put  sand  on  it. 

* 

This  would  be  the  time  for  doing  that  soil  testing 
in  little  wire-cloth  pots.  Mr.  Haughton  described 
it  last  Fall  in  his  article  on  Alfalfa.  The  plan  is  to 
take  fair  samples  of  soil  from  different  farms  and 
fields  and  mix  with  it  definite  quantities  of  lime  and 
chemicals.  Then  this  soil  is  put  in  pots  and  farm 
seeds  are  planted.  The  growth  of  these  seeds  will 
show  what  each  soil  needs  in  the  way  of  lime  or 
fertilizers.  While  not  as  sure  as  actual  field  experi¬ 
ments  it  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  soil  needs.  Think 
what  a  thing  it  would  be  for  your  district  school 
to  have  the  children  work  out  such  tests  with  the 
soil  from  different  farms.  Here  is  a  course  in  agri¬ 
culture  easily  within  the  reach  of  your  school. 

* 

Most  of  us  have  come  to  regard  Siberia  as  a  hide¬ 
ous  land  of  convicts  and  desolation.  Yet  even  there 
the  spirit  of  free  education  is  moving  on.  The  Lon¬ 
don  Times  speaks  of  the  starting  at  Tomsk: 

An  institution  was  founded  by  the  munificence  of  Peter 
Makoushin,  which  aims  at  the  instruction  on  a  large  scale 
of  the  people  of  Siberia.  The  institution  in  question  is 
called  the  House  of  Science,  and  is  meant  to  be  a  popular 
university  where  anyone  may  obtain  instruction,  from  the 
elementary  to  the  secondary  standard,  free  of  charge.  It 
Includes  also  a  section  for  instruction  of  the  kind  usually 
given  at  universities.  Thus  it  supplies  a  great  want  felt 
In  Russia — the  want  of  free  education. 

It  is  said  that  80  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Siberia  are  illiterate.  What  a  magnificent  habitation 
for  the  future  this  “House  of  Science”  will  be.  And 
how  American  civilization  will  contribute  to  it 1 

* 

The  Washington  Experiment  Station  will  conduct 
a  test  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  apples  grown 
on  the  Pacific  coast  and  those  produced  in  the  East. 
The  Western  growers  claim  that  their  apples  are 
superior.  At  every  Eastern  fruit  grower’s  meeting 
the  claim  is  made  that  the  Eastern  apples  are  as  good 
as  any  grown.  Frequently  boxes  of  the  Western 
apples  are  exhibited  at  these  Eastern  meetings  for 
comparison.  The  plan  now  is  to  obtain  good  speci¬ 
mens  of  standard  varieties  grown  in  the  East  and 
compare  them  with  the  Western  apples  for  flavor, 
color,  analysis  and  keeping  quality.  The  same  com¬ 
parison  should  be  made  at  one  of  our  Eastern  sta¬ 
tions,  for  the  western  apples  are  sold  here  or  in 
Europe  and  one  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  Eas¬ 
tern  fruit  is  that  it  can  be  delivered  without  a  long 
journey  which  must  injure  its  quality  more  or  less. 
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As  the  agricultural  meetings  of  the  season  are  held 
it  is  very  evident  that  changes  arc  taking  place.  As 
a  rule  these  meetings  are  larger  than  ever  before. 
We  are  not  speaking  of  the  farmers’  institutes,  but 
of  the  regular  annual  meetings.  At  fruit  meetings 
there  are  about  as  many  who  stay  looking  at  the  fruit 
and  machinery  exhibits  as  of  those  who  listen  to  the 
addresses.  In  fact  the  “programme”  is  becoming  less 
important  than  ever  before.  It  is  hard  to  interest  the 
fruit  growers  who  have  for  years  attended  these 
meetings.  They  know,  or  think  they  know,  about 
what  to  do,  and  it  requires  a  man  with  a  genuine 
message  to  interest  them.  These  men  are  in  the  high- 
school  class,  and  the  meetings  do  not  seem  able  to 
attract  many  of  the  lower  classes.  These  conventions 
are  likely  to  become  social  and  business  gatherings 
rather  than  schools. 

* 

New  York  farmers  must  not  fail  to  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Commission  House  bill  now  before 
the  Legislature.  We  gave  a  review  of  its  important 
features  last  week.  This  bill  has  been  prepared  with 
great  care,  and  ranks  in  efficiency  with  the  bills  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  large  interests.  All  farmers  will 
realize  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  man  who  ships 
farm  produce  on  commission.  At  the  present  time 
he  has  no  protection  whatever  except  his  own  power 
to  enforce  fair  treatment,  and  the  character  of  the 
commission  man.  The  bill  provides  the  means  for 
obtaining  a  square  deal  both  for  the  shipper  and 
the  dealer  as  well,  but  we  need  not  tell  reader’s  that 
it  will  be  bitterly  fought  by  the  commission  men. 
Every  vote  in  the  Legislature  that  can  be  influenced 
by  a  rural  voter  will.be  needed.  Begin  at  once  and 
make  an  active  campaign  for  this  bill.  Write  your 
Senator  and  Assemblyman  at  once,  get  your  neighbors 
to  do  the  same  and  talk  up  the  matter  wherever  you 
go.  The  Commission  House  bill  is  what  you  should 
fight  for.  Start  the  battle  now. 

* 

That  is  a  very  sensible  review  of  the  paper  by  Dr. 
Hopkins  before  the  Connecticut  Dairymen  on  page  191. 
Twenty  years  ago  it  was  supposed  that  New  England 
must  tell  the  West  how  to  improve  or  “restore”  poor, 
unproductive  soil.  Yet — here  comes  Illinois  to  do 
the  teaching.  Without  question  the  advice  to  fill  the 
soil  with  organic  matter  is  very  sound.  For  years 
we  have  advocated  cover  crops,  because  we  have 
seen  our  own  tough  soil  improve  as  it  gained  in 
organic  matter.  As  for  the  use  of  lime  we  think  Mr. 
Phelps  is  right  in  saying  that  usually  the  burned  lime 
will  be  cheaper  and  more  effective.  When  it  comes  to 
“floats”  or  ground  phosphate  rock  we  shall  find  that 
this  depends  on  conditions.  The  market  gardeners 
and  tobacco  or  fruit  growers  of  the  East  will  not  be 
likely  to  abandon  “available”  forms  of  phosphoric 
acid.  Dr.  Hopkins  does  not  advise  them  to  do  so. 
On  stock  farms  and  on  soils  well  filled  with  organic 
matter  and  where  grass  and  grain  are  mostly  used 
we  think  this  raw  phosphate  is  well  worth  trying. 
Be  fair  in  any  experiment  made  with  it.  In  some  of 
the  western  trials  we  feel  quite  sure  that  the  results 
attributed  to  the  phosphoric  acid  were  really  due  to  a 
saving  of  nitrogen  in  the  manure  when  the  raw  phos¬ 
phate  was  used. 

* 

One  or  two  well-organized  and  operated  factories  in 
a  country  village  would  prove  a  blessing  to  the  country 
round  about.  We  do  not  mean  factories  in  which  the 
chief  object  is  to  make  low-grade  goods  by  importing 
cheap  foreign  labor.  What  the  rural  community  wants 
is  a  factory  making  high-class  goods  and  giving  em¬ 
ployment  to  men  and  women  whose  homes  are  nearby. 
Such  factories  might  be  largely  financed  by  local 
farmers  and  business  men.  All  this  would  make  a 
community  interest  which  could  not  help  but  benefit 
all  the  country  for  miles  around.  We  have  in  mind 
several  places  where  dwellings  have  clustered  about 
the  “falls”  of  a  little  stream  to  form  a  village.  Small 
factories  have  been  established  there,  employing  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  farmers  and  giving  interest 
and  stability  to  the  life  of  the  neighborhood.  How 
much  better  it  would  be  to  utilize  the  water  powers 
in  the  hill  country  in  this  way  rather  than  to  wire  it 
far  away  to  add  to  the  top-heavy  power  of  city  and 
large  town.  This  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of 
the  future.  Some  of  the  men  who  stand  ready  to 
give  millions  for  farm  education  may  well  think  out 
plans  for  organizing  small  manufacturing  enterprises 
back  at  the  water  powers  in  country  valleys.  There 
are  wealthy  men  who  look  back  with  kindly  feeling 
to  the  boyhood  home.  Have  they  thought  of  what 
they  could  do  for  the  old  place  if  they  would  use 
their  credit  and  their  executive  ability  to  help  start 
the  right  sort  of  a  factory?  Most  of  such  work  must 
be  started  by  the  men  who  would  like  to  help  the 
boyhood  home. 
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At  the  recent  annual  convention  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society  in  Albany  a  farmer  related 
substantially  this :  In  his  home  town  the  local  Grange 
had  difficulty  to  buy  feed  by  the  carload  direct  from 
the  mills.  One  drummer  finally  was  found  who  sold 
the  Grange  a  carload,  but  the  local  feed  merchants 
held  a  convention  and  protested  against  the  practice 
of  selling  direct  to  consumers,  and  pledged  themselves 
not  to  buy  from  mills  which  sold  direct  to  Granges. 
The  drummer  who  sold  the  carload  said  he  had  lost 
the  sale  of  more  than  30  carloads  to  dealers  because 
of  that  one  sale  to  the  Grange. 

No  one  can  blame  the  drummer  for  not  wishing  to 
repeat  the  experience.  Few  will  deny  the  dealers  the 
right  to  buy  from  whom  they  please,  and  to  refuse  to 
buy  from  others.  The  mills  will  follow  the  policy 
that  brings  in  the  most  trade.  Suppose  the  farmers 
in  that  county  had  been  organized  into  Granges  or 
other  cooperative  associations,  and  concluded  to  buy 
all  their  feed  in  car  lots  direct  from  the  mills.  The 
drummer  could  then  sell  30  carloads  to  the  consumers 
where  he  could  sell  one  to  the  dealers.  The  condi¬ 
tion  would  be  reversed.  Does  anyone  doubt  that  the 
drummers  of  all  the  mills  would  be  gunning  for  the 
Granges  trade?  The  dealers’  association  might  then 
pass  resolutions  to  their  hearts’  content.  They  do  not 
consume  a  pound  of  feed,  and  the  drummers  know 
it.  If  they  could  not  sell  feed  they  would  not  buy 
it,  and  their  protest  would  be  as  idle  as  the  protests 
of  the  lone  Grange  are  now.  There  are  arguments 
for  and  against  this  direct  buying.  We  are  not  dis¬ 
cussing  them  now.  But  the  lesson  is  that  a  dozen 
organized  tradesmen  can  defeat  several  disorganized 
farmers.  Could  a  dozen  organized  tradesmen  de¬ 
feat  several  thousand  organized  farmers? 

* 

I  recently  met  a  man  who  objected  to  The  R.  N.-T. 
because,  as  he  said,  “It  takes  the  side  of  the  small 
farmer.”  As  an  illustration  he  pointed  out  that  there 
are  a  number  of  gentlemen  farmers  who  raise  pheasants 
for  their  own  sport.  The  working  farmers  have  com¬ 
plained  that  these  birds  injure  their  crops,  and  The 
R.  N.-Y.  had  the  audacity  to  take  the  side  of  these  fel¬ 
lows  and  encourage  them  in  the  stand  they  took. 

“Whose  side  do  you  expect  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  take?”  I 
asked.  It  is  the  great  rank  and  file  of  the  farmers  who 
support  the  paper.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  serious  paper,  seek¬ 
ing  to  help  men  who  are  doing  the  most  Important  work 
in  the  country  and  it  does  not  cater  to  any  body  of  men 
simply  because  they  have  a  little  more  money  than  their 
neighbors.  s.  a. 

If  anyone  expects  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  “take  the  side” 
of  the  gentlemen  farmers,  the  manufacturers  or  any¬ 
one  else  just  because  they  have  money  to  spend 
he  should  revise  his  estimate  at  once.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  anyone  expects  us  to  work  against  such 
people  or  do  them  any  injustice  just  because  they 
have  money  he  should  get  right  over  the  idea.  The 
rich  and  strong  are  usually  well  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  We  have  found  very  few  cases  where 
any  permanent  injustice  is  done  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  daily  instances  where  wrong 
and  extortion  are  perpetrated  upon  small  freeholders 
or  tenants.  Take  the  very  case  of  our  game  laws. 
They  have  been  designed  and  worked  out  for  the 
special  benefit  of  hunters  and  sports  and  the  rights 
of  farmers  have  been  disregarded  and  cut  away. 
The  gentlemen  farmers  and  the  "sports”  have  the 
money  and  power  and  organization  which  enables 
them  to  dictate  legislation.  The  small  farmers  have 
no  organization,  and  are  forced  to  take  what  is 
held  out  to  them.  This  is  only  an  illustration  of  the 
way  the  small  farmers  are  treated,  and  it  is  why 
The  R.  N.-Y.  stands  by  them  to  the  best  of  its  ability. 
We  shall  keep  this  work  right  up — not  through  any 
class  prejudice  or  any  thought  of  “playing  to  the 
galleries,"  but  because  this  class  of  farmers  is  in 
greatest  need  of  such  help  as  we  can  give. 


BREVITIES. 

RicnT  not  only  rhymes  with  fight  but  marches  along 
with  it. 

Yes  sir — when  any  tree  agent  tells  you  he  has  a  blight- 
proof  pear  tell  him  he  is  a  fake  and  charge  it  to  ns. 

The  British  government  is  to  guarantee  the  interest 
on  a  loan  of  $15,000,000  for  the  development  of  cotton 
growing  in  the  Sudan. 

The  Kansas  Agricultural  College  prepares  a  list  of  de¬ 
pendable  farmers  who  have  good  seed  for  sale.  This  list 
is  distributed  to  buyers.  This  is  good  business  which 
might  he  extended  to  all  the  States. 

A  new  stock  food  is  to  be  put  on  the  market.  It  is  the 
bean  of  the  algaroba  tree  which  grows  on  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  A  factory  for  grinding  the  beau  will  be  started 
at  Honolulu.  Our  animals  like  our  humans  are  to  he 
fed  from  all  the  quarters  of  the  earth. 

In  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  last  November,  potatoes 
commanded  £22  (over  $100)  per  ton  at  wholesale,  and 
were  retailed  at  eight  cents  a  pound.  These  were  the 
highest  prices  in  30  years.  The  high  price  was  soon  re 
dueed,  however,,  by  lessened  consumption,  as  the  average 
buyer  found  the  retail  price  too  high. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.- — Indians  of  the  Osage  na¬ 
tion  at  a  tribal  meeting  at  Pawhuska, 
Okla.,  January  23,  repudiated  the  proposed 
scheme  to  grant  a  blanket  lease  to  800,- 
000  acres  of  oil  and  gas  lands,  owned  by 
the  tribe,  and  by  practically  unanimous 
vote  sustained  the  position  of  Secretary 
Fisher  and  President  Taft.  The  lands  are 
valued  at  $80,000,000. 

„  Arrested  by  United  States  officers  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  January  23,  Lewis  Rokosz- 
cuski  was  identified  by  papers  In  his 
pockets  as  the  man  sought  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  Eastern  part  of  the  country  for 
using  the  mails  in  defrauding  working 
girls.  He  will  be  taken  to  Cleveland, 
where  he  is  wanted  on  the  charge  of  grand 
larceny.  According  to  the  authorities, 
Rokoszcuski,  alias  Adolph  Rokosz,  would 
advertise  in  Polish  papers  for  communi¬ 
cation  with  girls,  “object  matrimony.’’ 
Anna  Kapustka.  of  Buffalo,  answered  one 
ol  these  advertisements  and  went  to  New 
Jersey,  where  she  supposed  a  marriage 
ceremony  was  performed  uniting  her  with 
Rokosz.  They  left  New  Jersev  immedi- 
ateiy  after  the  ceremony  for  Cleveland, 
i?.  tflcL  station  the  man  excused  himself, 
avfr.  first  getting  the  girl's  pocketbook, 
'  hVch*.cont.a,ned  $500,  on  the  pretext  of 
protecting  her,  and  that  was  the  last  she 
saw  _  of  him.  A  book  found  in  the  pris¬ 
oners  pocket  contained  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  fifty  girls  in  different  parts  of 
1  e  country  some  of  whom  have  complained 
to  the  authorities. 

.  ™e  wonIan  suffrage  bill,  which  has  been 
acted  on  favorably  in  the  Senate  of  the 
Montana  Legislature,  was  passed  January 
33  by  the  House. 

3  hirty  persons  were  killed  and  as  many 

SSE®  D1,VLed  tho  collapse  of  the  three 
story  building  of  the  Mississippi  Dry  Goods 

an,d  111 0  t"'°  story  building  of  the 
TVvfl  Implement  Company  at  McKinney. 
Texas.  Ja nu a ry  23.  Fire  which  followed 

monv  'Xn  d  t0u  Iave  burned  to  death 
wbo  would  have  been  rescued  other¬ 
wise.  The  crowd  of  shoppers  and  the 


testimony  can  be  produced  concerning  the 
probable  earnings  of  a  girl  when  she  gets 
old  enough  to  work,  this  limited  the  jury 
to  a  verdict  of  $150,  the  cost  of  the  funeral 
and  doctor's  bill,  according  to  direction 
of  the  local  court. 

Unreasonably  high  freight  rates  charged 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  on 
its  ore  carrying  railroads  in  the  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  ore  regions  were  the  primary  reason 
why  independents  could  not  compete  with 
the  corporation  in  that  district,  was  the 
testimony  given  January  28  by  P.  II.  Nel¬ 
son.  an  ore  expert,  at  the  hearing  in  the 
government’s  suit  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  alleged  steel  trust.  This  advantage 
enjoyed  by  the  Steel  Corporation  has 
eliminated  all  of  its  competitors  in  the 
development  of  new  mines.  Mr.  Nelson 
declared,  and  his  testimony  was  regarded 
as  bearing  out  the  government’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  lease  of  the  Hill  ore  lands 
by  the  Steel  Corporation  had  secured  for 
it  a  practical  monopoly  of  ore  in  the  Lake 
Superior  district.  As  to  the  development 
of  mines  in  that  region  by  independent 
companies.  Mr.  Nelson  added,  none  of 
them  could  have  paid  the  same  royalties 
as  the  alleged  trust  because  the  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  controlled  the  facilities  for  trans¬ 
porting  the  ore  and  charged  unreasonably 
high  prices  for  the  service  to  independents. 
The  freight  rates  charged  netted  the  cor¬ 
poration  a  profit  of  35  cents  on  each  ton 
carried  by  its  railroads,  and  this  was  too 
large  an  advantage  to  be  overcome  by  any 
independent  enterprise,  the  witness  said. 

One  hundred  men  who  had  volunteered 
to  build  a  tabernacle  for  a  revival  were 
buried  in  broken  timbers  at  El  Dorado, 
Kan..  January  28,  when  the  roof  collapsed. 
Fifteen  were  injured,  three  probably  fa¬ 
tally.  Expert  carpenters  had  warned  the 
volunteers  that  they  were  overloading  the 
roof.  Half  an  hour  before  the  accident 
twenty-five  women  were  at  work,  but  went 
to  a  nearby  church  to  prepare  dinner  for 
the  workmen. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  New  York 
State  Forestry  Association  was  organized 
at  Syracuse  January  16.  More  than  50 
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PRIZES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  give  $50 — divided  as  above  for  the 
Three  Best  Original  Photographs  illustrating  scenes  in  our  new  book 

“THE  CHILD” 

This  book  is  full  of  pathetic  or  dramatic  situations  which  afford  opportunity 
for  effective  grouping  of  characters  to  form  illustrations.  Here  are  a  few: 


'Childless  and  alone” 

The  Elder  and  The  Child 

Shep  and  his  new  friend 

‘Sunday  comes  in  the  middle  of  the  week’ 

First  lesson  in  milking 

Hiram  Bently’s  anger 

Hen  Bingham’s  atonement 


Ike  Barber’s  cider  mill 
‘Borryin’  a  boy” 

Advertising  with  cider  apples 
Bill  King’s  heme  run 
Joe  Burgess  and  his  song 
Mr.  Cabot  of  the  Austin  Cabots 
“Mother”  and  the  Child 


These  and  other  scenes  will  form  effective  groupings  for  pictures,  and  the 
characters  may  be  found  right  in  your  home  neighborhood.  You  are  to 
arrange  the  groups  to  suit  yourself.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the 
pictures  which  most  nearly  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  book.  Each  contest¬ 
ant  may  send  6  pictures  but  no  individual  can  win  more  than  one  prize. 
Suitable  pictures  not  winning  prizes  will  be  paid  for.  Others  will  be 
promptly  returned  on  receipt  of  postage. 

The  Pictures  Must  be  in  Our  Hands  April  1,  1913 
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hearing  on  agricultural  bills. 

The  joint  agricultural  committees  of 
the  State  Legislature  had  a  hearing  at 
Albafiy  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of 
last  week  on  the  agricultural  bills  be¬ 
fore  the  Legislature ;  these  included  : 

1.  The  bill  to  regulate  commission 
merchants. 

2.  The  bill  authorizing  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  cooperative  societies. 

3.  The  bill  to  create  a  new  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  orga¬ 
nize  and  supervise  and  regulate  co¬ 
operative  shipping  and  marketing  of 
farm  products. 

4.  The  bill  authorizing  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  personal  farm  credit  banks. 

The  hearings  were  well  attended  on 
both  days,  and  the  committee  showed 
an  interest  in  the  bills  and  a  sympathy 
in  the  purposes  of  them  that  was  most 
encouraging.  The  bills  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  Senator  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt,  Chairman  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee  in  the  Senate,  and  Marc  W. 
Cole,  Chairman  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee  in  the  Assembly. 

The  prominent  features  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  Regulation  Bill  are: 

1.  Licensing  commission  produce 
merchants. 

2.  To  place  them  under  a  $10,000 
surety  bond. 

3.  To  oblige  them  to  render  an  ac¬ 
count  within  48  hours  for  each  ship¬ 
ment. 

4.  To  compel  them  to  keep  a  record 
of  the  sale,  including  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  buyer  and  the  salesman’s 
slips  as  part  of  the  record. 

5.  If  the  commission  merchant  dis¬ 
putes  the  quality  or  grade  or  amount 
of  goods  as  invoiced  to  him  by  the 
shipper  he  must  call  an  inspector  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  rhake  im¬ 
mediate  inspection.  Failing  to  do  this, 
he  must  accept  the  shipper’s  invoice. 

The  department  will  arrange  for  in¬ 
spectors  at  convenient  places. 

There  was  practically  no  opposition 
to  the  bill.  The  interests  that  opposed 
bills  of  the  kind  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years  followed  their  old  tactics,  which 
have  worked  so  well  in  the  past;  that 
is,  they  remain  away  from  the  hearing 
set  by  the  committee,  under  the  plea 
that  the  notice  given  did  not  give  them 
sufficient  time  to  prepare.  That  leaves 
the  farmer  without  any  opposition  at 
the  regular  hearing,  and  then  they  come 
in  later  with  their  work  to  defeat  the 
bill.  These  tactics  worked  very  well  in 
past  years,  and  it  was  no  surprise  to  the 
friends  of  the  bill  that  they  had,  at  this 
time,  repeated  the  tactics  of  former 
years.  We  do  not  believe  it  will  work 
this  time.  The  committee  is  made  up 
largely  of  farmers  and  of  men  repre¬ 
senting  farm  districts,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  bills  will  be  favorably 
reported.  Before  it  goes  to  a  vote  it 
<vill,  however,  probably  be  necessary  for 
farmers  and  consumers  to  instruct  their 
representatives  as  to  how  they  should 
vote  on  these  measures.  This  is  the 
first  year  that  we  have  had  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  the  active  support  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  in  these  measures.  At  last  the 
consumer  has  come  to  know  that  the 
high  cost  of  food  products  in  the  city 
was  not  due  to  high  prices  at  the  farm. 
They  have  been  brought  to  see  that  the 
extravagant  and  wasteful  and  dishon¬ 
est  processes  of  distribution  have 
brought  a  still  heavier  burden  on  the 
producers  than  on  the  consumers.  They 
realize,  too,  that  in  order  to  increase 
the  products  of  the  farm,  production 
must  be  made  more  profitable  to  the 
farmer.  They  see  that  unless  this  is 
done  production  will  continue  to  de¬ 
crease,  while  the  consumption  in  the 
city  is  constantly  increasing,  and  that 
under  present  conditions  living  in  the 
city  must  continue  to  soar  higher  and 
higher.  These  consumers  realize  that 
35  cents  of  their  dollar  to  the  producer 
and  65  cents  to  the  middleman  is  not  a 
fair  adjustment.  They  rightly  figure 
that  they  should  save  a  part  of  the  65 
cents  and  that  the  producer  should 
have  his  share  of  the  saving.  The  com¬ 
mission  regulation  is,  of  course,  only 
one  factor  in  bringing  about  this  saving. 
Heretofore  the  commission  influences 
have  not  been  confronted  by  these  con¬ 
sumers,  but  with  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  working  together  for  a  just 
measure  of  relief,  we  doubt  if  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  this  bill  will  succeed  in  defeat¬ 
ing  it  again. 

Hon.  Seth  Low  of  New  York,  Dean 
Bailey  of  Ithaca  and  several  members 
of  the  State  Standing  Cooperative  Com¬ 
mittee  appeared  in  favor  of  the  bills. 

There  is  yet  to  be  introduced  a  bill 
to  protect  milk  producers  and  another 
to  permit  the  organization  of  farm 
mortgage  banks. 


weakened  condition  of  the  building  are  as¬ 
signed  as  causes.  A  special  sale  was  tak¬ 
ing  place,  and  the  victims  are  chiefly 
women  and  children. 

Judge  Chase,  in  the  Middlesex  Superior 
Criminal  Court  at  East  Cambridge,  Mass., 
January  24,  sentenced  James  U.  Horsfall, 
millionaire,  of  Lowell,  to  six  months  in  jail 
for  reckless  operation  of  an  automobile  on 
November  11,  1911.  Horsfall  while  driv¬ 
ing  on  the  State  road  between  Tewksbury 
and  Woburn,  ran  down  Mrs.  Ruth  Kitt- 
redge,  injuring  her  so  that  she  died  the 
next  day.  He  was  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury  for  manslaughter,  hut  at  the  trial  the 
jury  disagreed.  Horsfall  was  then  tried 
on  '  four  lesser  counts.  On  one,  that  of 
operating  an  automobile  while  intoxicated, 
he  was  found  not  guilty.  On  the  other  counts 
of  reckless  operating  and  running  away 
after  doing  damage  to  person  and  property 
he  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
six  months  in  the  House  of  Correction  at 
East  Cambridge  and  a  $300  fine.  The  case 
was  appealed. 

One  man  was  killed  and  many  passen¬ 
gers  were  injured  January  25  iu  a  rear- 
end  collision  of  trains  on  the  Third  ave¬ 
nue  elevated  line  between  33d  and  32d 
streets.  New  York.  The  last  car  of  the 
train  ahead  and  the  first  car  of  the  train 
which  rammed  it  were  lifted  from  their 
trucks  by  the  impact  and  protruded  several 
feet  beyond  the  elevated  structure,  as  if 
they  were  about  to  fall  to  the  street.  A 
short  circuit  in  the  demolished  box  of  the 
motorman  set  both  cars  on  fire,  and  they 
were  burned  out  completely,  leaving  the 
bare  outside  shells.  Prompt  work  by  the 
firemen  prevented  spreading  of  the  flames. 

A  child’s  life  is  worth  in  damages  to  the 
parents  just  the  medical  and  funeral  cost, 
according  to  the  case  of  Charles  Kost 
against  the  Borough  of  Ashland.  Pa. 
Annie  Kost,  eight  years  old,  was  killed 
when  an  electric  light  pole  fell  on  her. 
A  jury  a  year  ago  gave  the  parents  $3,000 
damages,  but  the  Supreme  Court  reversed 
this  decision  January  27.  declaring  that 
no  damages  can  be  awarded  for  the  grief 
of  parents  and  that  positive  testimony  must 
be  submitted  to  prove  loss  of  money  be¬ 
fore  damages'  can  l>e  decreed.  As  no  direct 


persons  signed  the  roll  as  charter  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  Sulzer  investigating  committee  at 
Albany  has  recommended  to  the  Governor 
that  the  total  appropriations  for  the  State 
Fair  this  year  be  limited  to  $101,700, 
which  is  $241,000  less  than  the  amount 
appropriated  last  year. 

The  parcel  post  is  held  responsible  by 
Professor  Charles  H.  Hawaii,  chemist  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Food  Commission, 
for  opening  a  way  for  the  importation  of 
adulterated  and  misbranded  foods.  While 
the  entry  of  these  goods  through  other 
channels  is  barred.  Professor  Lawall  says 
the  government  has  not  the  authority  to 
prevent  their  shipment  by  parcel  post.  It 
was  in  connection  with  the  arrest  of  four 
men  for  selling  an  egg  substitute  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lawall  referred  to  the  use  of  the 
parcel  post.  lie  said  the  substitute,  which 
was  composed  of  sago  starch  and  colored 
with  a  prohibited  coal-tar  dye,  was  manu¬ 
factured  at  Birmingham,  England. 

To  protect  consumers  and  to  prevent  the 
flooding  of  tho  markets  with  oranges  and 
lemons  declared  to  be  unfit  for  food,  the 
Federal  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspec¬ 
tion  issued  an  order  January  24  forbidding 
the  sale  in  interstate  commerce  of  fruits 
damaged  in  the  recent  freeze  in  California. 
From  60  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  citrus  crop 
was  estimated  to  have  been  injured.  The 
hoard  defines  frozen  citrus  fruit  as  fruit 
which  upon  transverse  section  through  the 
centre  shows  a  marked  drving  in  20  per 
cent,  or  more  of  the  exposed  pulp.  The 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  it  is  stated,  is 
actively  at  work  to  aid  the  growers  to  find 
methods  of  utilizing  frozen  fruit,  as  well 
as  healthy  fruit  iu  making  orange  peel 
confections,  orange  and  lemon  oils,  orange 
and  lemon  juices  and  citric  acid. 

Annual  Farmers’  Week  will  be  held  at 
the  New  Y'ork  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  February  10  to  15.  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Floral  Clubs  will 
meet.  February  12.  Friday,  February  14, 
is  home  gardening  day.  In  connection  ‘  with 
the  meeting  of  the  Federation  of  Floral 
Clubs,  an  exhibition  will  be  held.  It  is 
desired  that  all  growers  of  new  varieties 


of  carnations,  roses  and  other  flowers  will 
send  in  exhibits  of  their  stock  for  this 
exhibit.  The  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Vegetable  Growers’  Association  will 
be  held  February  11-13. 

As  part  of  a  general  scheme  to  produce 
legislation  tending  to  reduce  the  high  cost 
of  living,  Senator  Roosevelt  and  Assembly- 
man  Cole,  of  Orleans  County,  chairmen  of 
the  committees  on  agriculture  of  the  two 
houses,  had  their  committees  in  conference 
at  Albany  January  28  with  representatives 
of  farmers’  and  consumers’  associations 
concerning  measures  intended  to  further 
cooperative  effort  of  farmers  and  producers. 
In  addition  to  discussing  all  the  farm  legis¬ 
lation  already  introduced,  the  conferees 
gave  particular  attention  to  three  pro¬ 
posed  bills  which  would  encourage  the 
formation  of  cooperative  corporations. 
These  bills  have  the  approval  of  the  New 
^  ork  market  investigating  committee.  The 
first  is  to  facilitate  the  cooperative  organi¬ 
sation  of  consumers  as  well  as  producers. 
I  he  second  has  to  do  with  the  creation  of 
agricultural  banks  of  a  cooperative  nature 
similar  to  those  in  European  countries, 
which  deal  chiefly  with  agricultural  credit, 
the  third  seeks  to  establish  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  a  bureau  of  su¬ 
pervision  over  all  cooperative  associations. 
The  commissioner  is  to  receive  a  salary  of 
$3,000,  and  is  to  have  general  charge  of 
the.  development  of  agricultural  cooperative 
societies  for  the  buying  and  selling  of  farm 
products.  1-Ie  is  expected  to  collect  and 
disseminate  information  which  may  lead 
to  development  of  the  cooperative  effort. 


THE  TARIFF  ON  SUGAR. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  enclosed 
card?  One  is  enclosed  in  every  bag  of 
sugar  from  a  Philadelphia  firm,  and  the 
same  legend  printed  on  the  outside  of  the 
bag  in  red  ink.  I  suspect  there  is  a  col¬ 
ored  gentleman  in  the  hedge  somewhere, 
for  I  notice  that  when  the  tariff  is  taken 
off  any  raw  material  usually  the  manu¬ 
facturer  gets  more  benefit  than  the  farmer. 
The  card  reads :  “Tariff  on  Sugar  is  of 
advantage  to  the  sugar  trust  and  its  allies 
only.  With  free  raw  sugar  this  sugar  would 
cost  you  about  two  cents  per  pound  less. 
Urge  your  congressman  to  insist  on  removal 
of  tariff  on  sugar.”  o.  b.  m. 

Albion,  N.  Y. 

Some  one  is  to  some  expense  to  distribute 
these  red  cards.  I  do  not  think  the  re¬ 
tailers  would  go  to  this  expense,  so  I  am 
led  to  the  inference  that  the  manufacturer, 
which  means  the  “Sugar  Trust,”  is  sending 
out  these  cards  to  “educate"  the  consumer. 
Suppose  we  examine  the  statements  on  the 
card. 

“Tariff  on  sugar  is  of  advantage  to  the 
Sugar  Trust  and  its  allies  only.”  The 
present  tariff  on  sugar  averages  about  1 
9-10  cents  per  pound,  but  because  of  the 
Dutch  Standard  which  is  part  of  the  law 
all  high-grade  sugars  are  excluded  from 
the  sugar  importations,  and  on  the  low 
grades  imported  the  average  tax  is  about 
1  1-3  cents  per  pound.  The  American  peo¬ 
ple  will  not  use  low-grade  sugar,  but  de¬ 
mand  high-grade  granulated,  which  must 
therefore  be  refined  after  being  imported, 
and  the  sugar  trust  owns  or  controls  the 
refineries.  It  is  therefore  very  nearly  true 
that  the  tariff  at  present  benefits  the  sugar 
trust  alone.  It  is  of  some  benefit  also  to 
our  cane  and  beet  growers. 

“With  free  raw  sugar  this  sugar  would 
cost  you  about  two  cents  per  pound  less” 
is  the  second  statement  on  the  red  card. 
If  all  imported  sugar  paid  the  average 
rate  of  1  9-10  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
sugar  trust  would  sell  its  refined  product 
At  a  price  that  would  allow  for  this  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  cost  of  its  raw  product,  the 
consumer  would  certainly  he  entitled  tofcbuy 
sugar  at  two  cents  below  the  present  price. 
What  would  happen  under  free  competition 
is  far  different  from  what  would  happen 
under  monopoly.  Under  free  competition  we 
could  buy  sugar  at  the  present  price  less 
the  duty.  Under  monopoly  the  trust  will 
probably  pocket  the  two  cents  formerly 
payable  on  average  sugar  and  charge  the 
consumer  the  present  price.  It  can  if  it 
chooses,  and  from  many  years’  experience 
the  public  ought  to  know  what  to  expect. 
Notice  the  statement  reads,  “raw”  sugar. 
That  means  low-grade  sugar  which  must 
be  refined  after  it  is  imported.  If  all  sugar 
were  to  be  admitted  free  some  of  it  might 
be  refined  abroad,  and  then  there  might  be 
some  competition  for  a  while,  but  that 
would  soon  end  as  the  sugar  trust  would 
soon  own  all  the  refineries  in  Cuba,  Ha¬ 
waii,  and  the  Philippines  where  all  the  raw 
sugar  is  produced  that  is  imported. 

The  last  sentence  on  the  card  leaves  out 
the  word  “raw”  before  the  word  “sugar.” 
The  sugar  trust  has  always  been  known  to 
favor  a  tariff  on  raw  sugar,  and  if  they 
desire  free  raw  sugar  now  it  may  be  because 
they  feel  very  sure  they  have  arrived  at 
a  position  where  they  can  control  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  and  maintain  it  at  its  present 
level,  and  the  removal  of  the  tariff  need 
not  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  but  on 
the  contrary  may  be  added  to  their  present 
profits. 

Claus  Spreekles,  the  best-known  sugar 
refiner  of  the  country,  who  is  not  interested 
in  the  sugar  trust,  testified  before  the 
House  Committee  of  Congress  recently  and 
said  :  “we  are  refining  sugar  as  cheaply  as 
they  are  in  foreign  countries.  The  greater 
efficiency  of  the  labor  and  the  larger  scale 
on  \fhich  the  business  is  done  in  this 
country  offsets  any  difference  in  cost  of 
labor.  I  would  prefer  the  absolute  free 
trade  to  the  present  schedule,  under  which 
the  sugar  trust  is  the  principal  beneficiary.” 
Judging  from  Mr.  Spreckles’s  testimony, 
which  is  that  of  one  of  the  so-called  “in¬ 
dependents”  who  are  the  only  competitors 
of  the  trust,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the 
sugar  trust  is  confident  that  free  sugar, 
even  if  refined  sugar  be  included,  will  not 
affi  t  its  absolute  control  of  the  American 
market.  The  trust  is  not  a  producer  of  raw 
sugar.  It  is  in  a  position  of  “middleman” 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 
It  pays  the  producer  as  little  for  the  raw 
sugar  as  possible  and  it  sells  the  refined 
product  to  the  consumer  for  all  it  can  exact. 
All  monopolies  do  the  same.  In  England 
sugar  costs  two  cents  less  than  in  America, 
but  let  us  not  delude  ourselves  into  the  be¬ 
lief  that  free  sugar  will  mean  two  cents  less 
for  the  American  consumer,  for  if  we  do  we 
are  doomed  to  diappointment.  We  may  and 
doubtless  will  receive  some  of  that  two 
cents  but  how  much  or  little  remains  to  be 
seen.  f.  n.  c. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  WELL  OF  THE  MAGI. 
Fearful  of  Herod’s  cruel  eyes, 

And  doubtful  of  old  prophecies, 

In  basting'  to  Jerusalem 
To  Bethlehem, 

The  Wise  Men,  so  the  Arabs  tell, 

Halted  beside  a  little  well — 

Their  lode  star  lost,  the  track  grown  dim — 
In  Rephaim  : 

When  one,  to  give  his  camel  drink, 
Stooping  across  the  water’s  brink, 

Saw,  mirrored  in  its  darkened  flow, 

The  star's  white  glow. 

It  rose  not  to  the  starry  height, 

But  leading  closely  through  the  night 
Rested  roof  high,  a  beacon  mild, 

Over  the  Child. 

Lord,  in  our  souls  the  world  and  doubt 
Have  put  Thy  star’s  high  radiance  out ; 
Light  us  a  lowlier  lantern,  meet 

For  earth  worn  feet.  # 

Our  years  have  taught  us  no  sure  way ; 
Our  wise  men’s  wisdom  halts  astray ; 

Lead  us,  O  Child,  to  find  Thy  star 
Where  children  are. 

■ — George  Englehart  in  the  London  Spec¬ 
tator. 

* 

Henry  Augustus  was  learning  to 
dress  himself,  says  “Judge.”  He  was 
not  as  big  as  the  name  sounds. 

Mother,  looking  on,  said:  “Why,  my 
son,  you  have  your  shoes  on  the  wrong 
feet  !” 

“Well,”  screamed  Henry  Augustus, 
“they’re  the  only  feet  I  have  to  put  ’em 

_  „  ff 

on. 

* 

• 

The  first  baby  to  bring  a  benefit  to 
her  parents  under  the  British  National 
Insurance  act  was  a  little  girl  born 
in  the  Queen  Charlotte  Hospital  in  Lon¬ 
don  one  minute  after  midnight,  Janu¬ 
ary  13,  the  date  upon  which  the  in¬ 
surance  act  became  operative.  Under 
this  law  the  mother  receives  a  bounty 
of  30  shillings  and  sick  benefit  for  a 
brief  period  after  the  child’s --birth, 
whenever  the  parents  are  insured  under 
the  act.  Many  of  the  newspapers  gave 
startling  headlines  regarding  this  part 
of  the  insurance  law,  calling  it  “subsi¬ 
dizing  maternity” ;  it  seems  to  us  merely 
a  tardy  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
woman  who  endures  the  anguish  and 
danger  of  motherhood  is  a  contributor 
to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  nation. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  extra  com¬ 
forts  this  small  insurance  benefit  will 
mean  to  mothers  of  limited  means  will 
give  a  better  start  to  the  child,  as  well 
as  the  mother. 

* 

The  Home  Economics  Department  of 
the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 
says  that  aluminum  ware  may  be 
cleaned  by  washing  in  hot  water  with 
plenty  of  soapsuds.  It  may  be  pol¬ 
ished  with  a  paste  of  jeweller’s  whit¬ 
ing,  which  has  been  sifted  to  remove 
hard  particles.  Paste  may  be  made 
with  soapy  water  or  water  and  alcohol, 
or  water  and  ammonia  added  to  the 
whiting;  spread  paste  smoothly  on  sur¬ 
face  and  polish  with  soft  cloth  or  cha¬ 
mois  skin.  Nickel  and  silver  are  pol¬ 
ished  in  the  same  way.  Any  good  metal 
polish  may  be  used.  If  the  stain  is 
very  bad  polish  with  sapolio.  If  this 
fails  discolorations  may  be  removed 
with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  nitric 
acid.  Never  use  alkalies  such  as  wash¬ 
ing  soda  or  potash  in  cleaning  alumi¬ 
num. 

* 

In  making  a  collar  and  guimpe  of  all- 
over  tucking  always  cut  so  as  to  have 
the  tucks  run  around  the  collar,  never 
up  and  down.  In  the  latter  way,  the 
tucks  bulge  out  at  the  sides,  giving 
the  neck  a  thick  look.  The  best  way 
to  fasten  a  lace  collar  is  with  tiny 
pearl  or  crystal  buttons,  and  worked 
loops;  hooks  will  be  frequently  caught 
into  the  lace  instead  of  the  eyes,  often 
tearing  it  badly.  If  making  a  collar  of 
lace  insertion  it  should  be  basted  care¬ 
fully  on  a  stiff  paper  pattern  that  has 
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been  properly  fitted ;  the  draw  thread 
on  one  side  of  the  lace  can  be  pulled 
gently  to  make  it  curve  flat  on  the  pat¬ 
tern,  and  then  the  insertion  is  neatly 
overhanded  together.  A  fine  beading 
is  desirable  to  join  collar  and  guimpe 
together. 


February  8, 


Women  who  used  to  make  the  rather 
commonplace,  old-fashioned  crocheted 
lace  can  take  a  good  deal  of  pleasure, 
nowadays,  in  making  Irish  and  filet  cro¬ 
chet.  There  is  the  opportunity  to  develop 
beautiful  effects  with  little  more  trouble 
than  in  making  the  old-fashioned  edg¬ 
ing.  A  simple  little  edge  of  Irish  cro¬ 
chet  is  durable  and  effective  for  trim¬ 
ming  underwear,  and  the  garments  may 
be  made  more  elaborate  by  inset  motifs 
of  the  same  work.  It  is  also  very  de¬ 
sirable  for  trimming  a  linen  dress. 
Among  handsome  “real”  laces  Irish  cro¬ 
chet  is  now  combined  effectively  with 
filet  set  in,  as  medallions  or  motifs.  One 
only  realizes  the  beauty  of  Irish  crochet 
made  by  the  clever  fingers  of  foreign 
workers  when  comparing  a  collar  sell¬ 
ing  at  $7.50  to  $10  with  one  of  those 
collars  of  imitation  lace  retailing  at  about 
a  dollar,  which  are  often  very  pretty, 
but  sadly  different  from  “real”  lace. 
We  have  seen  some  remarkably  fine 
work  done  by  amateurs  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  where  a  fine  thread  was  used  to 
develop  an  elaborate  pattern.  A  lace 
that  is  now  coming  into  fashion  and 
likely  to  dispute  the  supremacy  of 
Irish  for  many  uses  is  Bohemian,  which 
is  made  from  very  fine  tape-like  braid 
united  by  faggoting,  knot-stitch,  and  a 
variety  of  other  lace  stitches.  It  is 
imitated  in  woven  lace,  which  is,  how¬ 
ever,  very  different  to  the  instructed 
eye.  Bohemian  lace  is  combined  with 
Madeira  embroidery  in  some  of  the 
handsomest  lingerie  robes;  it  also 
makes  handsome  collars  and  yokes,  as 
well  as  edging  and  insertions.  The 
very  popular  “shadow”  lace,  now  so 
fashionable,  is  not  what  is  technically 
known  as  a  “real”  lace,  because  it  is 
machine  woven,  not  hand  made,  but  it 
is  not  an  imitation,  and  the  patterns  are 
so  good  that  it  is  really  one  of  the 
most  charming  woven  laces  that  has 
ever  been  put  on  the  market;  its  pop¬ 
ularity  ought  to  be  permanent. 


Boys’  Clothes. 

The  boys’  clothes  do  not  differ  much 
from  the  little  girls’  until  they  get  into 
trousers.  One  can  choose  the  plainer, 
more  appropriate  styles  for  them,  how¬ 
ever.  Hemstitching  and  hand  embroid¬ 
ery  in  simple  designs,  and  tucks  for  the 
baby  boy’s  dresses,  can  be  used  in¬ 
stead  of  ruffles,  laces  and  ribbons  for 
trimming.  The  one-piece  styles  that 
hang  straight  from  the  neck  seem  more 
suitable  for  the  man-child  than  yoke- 
dresses.  When  he  gets  into  the  belted 
Russian  suits,  there  will  be  many  little 
girls  in  a  similar  rig;  but  if  she  wears 
bloomers  for  play,  they  are  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  long  enough  to  show  a  little 
as  the  little  boy’s  garment  does.  The 
serviceable  rompers  for  out  of  door 
play,  and  all  clothes  for  the  little  boy, 
should  be  of  sturdier  goods  after  he  is 
four  years  old,  unless  he  is  one  of  the 
exceptionally  careful  kind.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  hosiery,  and  shoes,  which 
should  be  of  stout  build  and  shaped  to 
look  “like  those  father  wears.” 

Soon  after  the  boy  starts  to  school, 
buy  all  new  school  suits  without  the 
belted  blouse,  and  have  his  hair  cut 
short  if  it  hasn’t  been  done  before,  for 
the  little  chaps  suffer  much  from  the 
teasing  of  older  boys  by  wearing  any¬ 
thing  of  “baby”  appearance.  By  the 
time  he  is  about  eight  years  old  he  will 
probably  object  to  sailor  collars  on  his 
suits  for  the  same  reason :  “The  boys 
call  me  ’Baby’  when  I  wear  that,  moth¬ 
er.”  But  these  styles  can  still  be  used 
for  “best,”  so  as  not  to  always  dress 
him  too  advanced  for  his  years. 

Boys  of  eight  to  ten  years  of  age  who 
exercise  vigorously  out  of  doors  will 
not  need  as  warm  cold-weather  under¬ 
wear  nor  such  long  overcoats  as  they 
wore  when  younger;  and  at  this  age 
rubber  boots  last  but  a  season,  and  the 
rubber  overshoes  are  soon  “scuffed”  out, 
so  it  is  often  a  better  economy  and  as 
satisfactory  every  way,  to  use  storm 
shoes  or  to  oil  the  ordinary  ones  with 
vaseline,  castor  oil,  mutton  fat,  or  some 
other  waterproof  dressing. 

Although  boys  average  to  be  more 


careless  about  their  personal  appear¬ 
ance  than  girls  do,  they  should  be 
taught  to  be  neat  and  clean  and  will  be 
much  more  careful  if  they  must  brush 
their  own  garments,  sew  on  buttons, 
and  repair  rents  for  themselves.  These 
lessons  won’t  hurt  them,  and  they  may 
find  them  very  useful  later  in  life. 
There  are  “bachelor”  buttons,  and 
mending  tissue,  to  make  this  work  eas¬ 
ier  and  more  attractive  to  them;  but  it 
is  well  for  them  to  know  how  to  sew 
a  little,  too. 

EDYTHE  STODDARD  SEYMOUR. 


Cooking  Mushrooms  ;  Cleaning 
Willow  Chair. 

1.  How  are  the  cultivated  mushrooms 
prepared  for  cooking?  Are  they  to  be 
soaked  in  salt  water  the  same  as  the  brown 
porous  mushrooms,  which  we  find  growing 
wild  in  meadows?  Is  the  stem  edible  or 
only  the  top  part  of  the  mushroom? 

2.  Can  you  tell  me  the  best  way  to  clean 
a  white  willow  chair? 

1.  Cultivated  mushrooms  are  cooked 
like  the  wild  ones.  We  do  not  soak 
them  in  salt  water,  as  they  are  clean 
and  fresh ;  they  are  used  while  young, 
before  they  become  brown  and  porous. 
The  only  reason  for  soaking  the  wild 
ones  in  salt  water  is  that  it  will  dis¬ 
lodge  insects,  if  any  are  concealed  in 
the  fungus.  The  stem  is  edible,  though 
not  as  tender  and  juicy  as  the  cap.  Our 
favorite  way  of  cooking  mushrooms  is 
to  peel  the  caps  without  breaking  and 
put,  gills  up,  in  an  earthen  dish,  dust¬ 
ing  lightly  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
dotting  with  butter;  the  dish  is  covered 
with  a  well-fitting  lid,  and  put  in  a  hot 
oven,  until  the  mushrooms  are  cooked 
through.  Serve  on  pieces  of  buttered 
toast,  pouring  the  rich  juice  over  all. 
Mushrooms  are  very  good  in  a  boiled 
or  steamed  meat  pudding,  and  are  a 
delicious  accompaniment  to  fried 
chicken  when  broiled  or  fried;  they 
are  excellent  with  frizzled  ham. 

2.  Wash  the  willow  chair  with  warm 
water  and  white  soap,  scrubbing  with 
a  soft  brush  if  necessary,;  rinse  and 
wipe  off  carefully,  so  that  there  is  no 
risk  of  warping  through  excess  of 
moisture.  If  it  is  the  unfinished  willow 
you  can  keep  it  in  better  condition  by 
giving  it  a  coat  of  white  shellac. 


DON’T 

OVER-ESTIMATE 
YOUR  STRENGTH 


Very  cold  air  obstructs  per¬ 
spiration  and  occasions  colds , 
coughs,  catarrh,  and  rheuma¬ 
tism  as  well  as  throat  and 
chest  troubles. 

To  avert  this  condition,  nourish 
your  body  with  the  known  and 
proven  winter  food- medicine, 
Scott  *s  Emulsion ,  which  makes 
rich  blood  to  warm  the  body;  cre¬ 
ates  energy  and  vitality  to  endure 
the  climatic  changes  of  winter. 

No  alcohol  or  opiate  in  SCOTT'S 
—just  predigested  nourishment  of 
superior  medicinal  value. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J,  12-125 


The  'BEST  LTGHT 


Wr Makes 
\  »  grease, 
acetyle 
lamp  warranted. 


300  CANDLE  POWER 


Spring  Wall  Papers 
at  Mill  Prices 

Beautify  your  home  this  Spring 
with  new  wall  paper.  You  can 
paper  three  rooms  for  what  yon  . 
would  usually  pay  for  one.  We  sell  |j 
at  mill  prices  and  »how  how  you 
can  easily  hang  the  paper  yourself. 
FRFK  write  today  for  in- 
*•  structions  and  new 

Spring  sample  book  show¬ 
ing  latest  and  best  designs. 

Penn  Wall-Paper  Mills, 
Dept.  F,  Phlla.,  Fa. 

«■ 


The  rich  and  pros¬ 
perous  class  can 
always  command 
the  luxuries  of 
life,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  home  lover 
needs  the  Spear 
System  of  Credit 
to  the  Nation.  I 
want  1,000,000 
families  to  say  of 
me:  “He  helped 
us  to  furnish  and 
and  beautify  our 
homes.”  1  ask  for 
no  higher  tribute 
to  my  life’s  work. 

Write  for  toy 
Big  Free  Catalog 
today. 


World’s  Greatest  Home  Furnisher 

Spear  of  Pittsburgh  sells  Home  Furnishings  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  ofHomeLovers  all  over  the  land". 
In  the  high  quality  of  his  goods,  the  fair,  square  treat¬ 
ment  extended  to  his  vast  army  of  customers,  and 
his  exceptionally  liberal  credit  terms,  Spear  can  just¬ 
ly  claim  to  be  the  World’s  Greatest  Home  Furnisher. 
Under  his  plan  Spear  has  made  it  possible  for  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  most  moderate  means  to  have  all  the  com¬ 
forts,  necessities  and  luxuries  formerly  found  only 
in  the  homes  of  the  rich  and  prosperous  classes. 


Easy  To  Trade  With  Spear 


send  for  the  Big  Free  Spear 

an  enormous 

_  „  _  e  size  of 

even  the  greatest  city  store— right  to  your  home. 

Spear  shows  you  everything  for  the  home,  including 
a  marvelously  attractive  assortment  of  carpets,  rugs 
and  draperies  in  the  colors,  patterns  and  designs  pho¬ 
tographed  from  the  original  goods.  Spear’s  Bargain 
Catalog  shows 

Furniture,  Dishe9,  Mattresses. 

Carpets,  Rugs,  Sewing  Machines,  Bedding, 

Stoves.Ranges,  Washing  Machines,  Springs, 

Refrigerators,  Lace  Curtains,  Silverware, 

Clocks,  Portieres,  Go-Carts. 


Cl 

All  you  need  to  do  is  simply  send  for  the  I 
Bargain  Catalog.  It  is  just  like  bringing 
stock  of  Home  Furnishings— many  times  the 


Spear’s  Rnfl 
Bargain 

A  high  color  Brus- 
.  sels  Rug,  red  rose 
design,  with  eith¬ 
er  green  or  tan 
ground.  Splen¬ 
did  quality. 

No.  C.  W.  4602 
9x12  size. 


Price,  $11.95, 
50  Cash, 
AN  75c  per 
Monti 

gk 

201— $11.65- 
0  Cash — BaL  75« 
Monthly.  Heavy 
-  Iron  Be<t 
4  ft.  6  in. 
wide- 
woven 
wire 
spring, 
coil  sup¬ 
ports;  6C 
2  pillows. 

% 


4feSpear  Will  Trust  You 


Spear  has  full  confidence  in  the  readers  of  this 
paper,  and  invites  them  to  accept  his  liberal,  divided 
payment  plan  for  all  their  needs.  Why  should 
you  buy  from  any  one  but  Spear,  when  he 
gives  you  the  greatest  selection  of  high  grade 
goods  at  lowest  prices  and  mokes  it  so  easy 
for  you  to  pay? 


*30  Days  Free  TrialM 


Anything  you  order  from  Spear  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  will  De  shipped  with  privilege  of  30 
days’  free  home  trial  before  sale  is  considered 
finally  closed.  Spear  has  the  right  idea— he 
thinks  that  his  goods  should  sell  themselves 
after  you  know  exactly  what  they  are  by  act¬ 
ual  test.  Isn’t  that  the  fairest  way  in  the 
world  to  do  business?  Spear  thinks  so,  and 
his  goods  must  be  absolutely  right  and  give 


lb.  cotton 

New  Queen 
Kitchen 
Cabinet 

Solid  oak  high 
gloss  finish, has 
spice  drawers, 
china  cup- 
boar  ds.spico 
cans,  sugar 
bin,  flour 
bin,  cutlery 
drawers.  47 

ins.  wide;  25  ,  — -  pric. , . . 

ins.  deep;  70  ^  «q -c  si  50 11 

high.  WO.C285U 

Newest  "Auto’*  Go-Cart 


perfect  satisfaction,  or  Spear  wouldn’t  today 
be  the  World’s  Greatest  Home  Furnisher.  tile. 

Spear's  Famous  DAP°llaP.8>b*e£!Ler 

Rocker  Bargain 

A  large,  comfortable,  solid 

golden  oak  Rocker  with  high 
ack,  fully  tufted  and  button¬ 
ed,  upholstered  with  high 
grade  black  Sylvan  leather. 

Seat  is  made  over  full  steel 
springs  and  has  beautiful 
ruffled  edge.  Wide  arms,  front 
'  handsome  design. 

Mail  Free 
CouponNow  I 


Go-Cart  with 
enameled  flat 
steel  frame  and 
heavy  rounddi 
tubular  steel  1 
pushers. 

Enameled  cross 

handle  and  nickel  _ „ 

plated  side  arm  and  dash  trimmings,  10  inch  wheels 
with  heavy  solid  rubber  tires.  Has  long  reclining 
upholstered  back,  adjustable  foot  basket  and  long 
flat  springs  under  seat,  automobile  four-bow  exten¬ 
sion  hood  with  full  curtained  sides  and  back. 


Free  Catalog  Coupon 


without  the  slightest  obligation  on  toy  part. 


75c  Cash, 
ance  50c  Monthly 


You  need  the  won-  _  _ 

derful  Spear  Bargain  l _ 

Catalog.  It’s  Free, and  I  SPEAR  &  CO.,  Dept.  T-25  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

you  might  as  well  have  |  Please  send  me  your  Mammoth  Free  Catalog, 
it,  whether  you  think  I 
of  adding  any  articles  * 
to  your  homo  now  or  I 
not.  Just  send  Spear  I 
your  name  today.  »  NAME . 

SPEAR  &  CO.,  I 

Dept.  T25 

PJttabui^h^a.  j'  ADDRESS . 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7689  gathered 
blouse,  34  to  40  bust.  With  yoke  and 
sleeves  in  one,  with  or  without  frills. 
7691  blouse  with  Robespierre  collar,  34 


to  42  bust.  7680  semi-fitting  coat,  36 
to  46  bust.  7685  two  piece  skirt,  22  to 
32  waist.  7708  four-piece  skirt,  22  to 
32  waist. 

The  second  group  includes  7383  fanev 
blouse,  34  to  42  bust.  7625  fancy  eve¬ 
ning  waist,  34  to  42  bust.  7693  draped 
coat,  small  34  or  36,  medium  38  or  40, 


large  42  or  44  bust.  7213  semi-princesse 
dress  for  misses  and  small  women,  14, 
16  and  18  years.  7696  semi-princesse 
dress  for  misses  and  small  women,  16 
and  18  years.  Price  of  each  pattern,  10 
cents. 


Chocolate  Creams. 

Could  you  give  a  recipe  for  a  cream 
filling  for  a  chocolate  coating?  o.  L. 

Many  home  candy  makers  use  an  un¬ 
cooked  fondant  made  by  stirring  con¬ 
fectioner’s  sugar  into  white  of  egg  un¬ 
til  a  suitable  paste  is  formed,  which  is 
molded  into  little  balls  or  cones,  and 
dipped  into  melted  chocolate.  W e  pre¬ 
fer,  however,  the  cooked  fondant  made 
as  follows:  To  one-half  pound  of  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar  add  a  gill  of  water ;  let  it 
stand  an  hour,  or  until  the  sugar  is  well 
soaked  with  water.  Set  it  over  a  hot 
ire  and  stir  until  the  candy  begins  to 
boil.  As  soon  as  it  shows  signs  of  boil¬ 
ing  stop  stirring  at  once,  or  it  will 
granulate.  Allow  it  to  boil  four  to  six 
minutes ;  then  test  it  by  dropping  a  lit¬ 
tle  into  cold  water.  If  it  forms  a  soft 
ball  it  has  boiled  long  enough;  if  left 
longer  it  will  form  hard  taffv  instead  of 
fondant.  Take  it  off  the  stove  at  once, 
and  pour  into  a  large  pan  which  has 
been  sprinkled  with  cold  water.  Do 


not  shake  or  jolt  the  candy,  or  it  will 
grain.  When  it  is  almost  cold,  beat  and 
stir  it  with  a  large  spoon  until  a  white 
creamy  mass  is  formed  and  it  com¬ 
mences  to  harden ;  then  knead  it  with  the 
hands  until  it  is  a  smooth  mass.  The 
first  attempt  at  fondant  may  not  be  suc¬ 
cessful;  a  great  deal  of  practice  is  re¬ 
quired.  It  should  be  tested  often  when 
boiling,  as  the  ball  stage  is  quickly 
passed.  If  not  boiled  long  enough  it 
will  remain  soft;  a  little  water  may  be 
added  and  it  may  be  boiled  over  again. 

Work  the  fondant  with  the  hands  un¬ 
til  it  becomes  soft.  Then  work  in  flav¬ 
oring,  half  teaspoon ful  vanilla  extract 
to  half  pound  of  fondant.  Roll  it  into 
little  balls  or  pyramids,  place  on  waxed 
paper,  and  leave  in  a  cool  dry  place  for 
three  hours,  after  which  they  may  be 
dipped. 

Put  half  a  pound  of  sweetened  choc¬ 
olate  into  a  saucepan,  and  stand  this  in 
a  dish  of  boiling  water.  When  melted 
mix  in  a  little  white  of  egg,  just  enough 
to  make  a  smooth  thick  paste.  Rub  a 
little  melted  butter  on  the  candy  dipper 
to  avoid  sticking,  then  dip;  it  must  be 
done  quickly.  If  the  chocolate  becomes 
cool  while  dipping  heat  it  again.  When 
dipping  is  finished,  stand  the  candies  on 
waxed  paper  for  25  minutes  or  more  to 
become  dry. 


Salt  Rising  Bread. 

Bread  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  life, 
and  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  mak¬ 
ing  and  baking.  When  we  first  began 
housekeeping  I  made  yeast  bread,  and 
had  very  good  luck,  but  a  man  we  had 
working  for  us  by  the  month  said  to 
me  one  day :  “I  would  be  satisfied  to 
eat  bread  and  milk  for  supper,”  so 
thinking  it  would  be  quite  a  “snap,”  I 
suggested  the  idea  to  my  husband.  He 
said,  “If  you  will  learn  to  make  salt 
rising  bread,  I  will  eat  bread  and  milk 
for  supper.”  He  did  not  say  “like 
Mother  makes,”  but  she  did,  so  there 
was  a  chance  for  me  to  learn.  Of  course 
I  had  an  occasional  failure,  but  as  prac¬ 
tice  makes  perfect  I  kept  at  it,  and  now 
I  would  not  take  the  back  seat  for  any¬ 
one  on  making  salt-rising  bread,  not 
even  Mother.  Not  many  people  make  it 
now,  so  I  have  numerous  calls  for  this 


kind  of  bread  for  church  r"  suppers  etc. 

When  I  first  began  to  make  this  bread 
I  used  cornmeal  and  scalded  milk  for 
a  starter,  but  think  I  have  a  better 
way  now,  and  will  give  the  recipe.  This 
was  not  original  with  me;  I  took  it  out 
of  a  cook  book  made  up  and  sold  by 
members  of  a  club  in  our  town,  the 
proceeds  going  to  the  public  library. 
The  first  yeast  has  to  be  started  the 
day  before  you  want  to  bake.  I  set 
it  at  noon  and  then  it  is  ready  early  in 
the  morning — if  kept  warm. 

Yeast. — One  large  potato,  two  round¬ 
ing  tablespoons  flour,  one  teaspoon 
sugar,  one-eighth  teaspoon  each  of  salt, 
soda  and  ginger  and  one  cup  boiling 
water.  Stir  it  well,  so  it  will  not  be 
lumpy.  For  the  sponge  put  one  cup 
of  boiling  water  in  a  quart  bowl  and 
cool  with  milk  (water  can  be  used) 
until  lukewarm,  then  stir  in  flour  till 
it  is  a  stiff  batter,  then  add  the  yeast, 
let  rise  again. 

Dough. — I  use  an  eight-quart  stew 
kettle  for  the  dough ;  put  in  two  full 
sifters  of  flour  (more  flour  can  be  used 
acording  to  the  number  of  loaves 
wanted)  in  the  center.  I  scald  about 
two  cups  of  flour,  then  cool  with  milk, 
mixing  thoroughly  the  milk  and 
scalded  flour.  Add  a  teaspoon  salt, 
then  put  in  the  sponge.  Let  this  rise 
again,  then  put  in  loaves  and  let  rise. 
When  the  dough  is  light  enough  for 
loaves  I  take  out  a  cupful  and  save 
as  a  starter  for  the  next  baking.  If 
you  bake  two  or  three  times  a  week 
and  save  some  each  time  it  will  be  all 
right  for  a  month  without  making  fresh 
yeast,  especially  in  cool  weather.  A 
teaspoon  of  soda  needs  to  be  added  to 
the  dough  saved  when  starting  bread. 
This  amount  makes  about  four  loaves. 
If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
range  the  hot  closet  around  the  pipe 
is  an  ideal  place  to  let  it  rise. 

HOUSEWIFE. 

Nut-Bread. — 2J4  cups  white  flour; 
2 Vi  level  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  pow¬ 
der;  y2  cup  sugar;  ^  cup  English  wal¬ 
nuts  chopped  or  cut  fine ;  one  egg,  and 
one  cup  milk.  Put  in  oven  immediately 
and  bake  about  45  minutes. 

MRS.  B.  B.  N. 


Allcock’s 

PLASTERS 

For  Coughs  and  Colds  put 
one  on  chest  and  another  be¬ 
tween  shoulder  blades.  It 
breaks  up  the  congestion  (the 
cause  of  colds)  before  it  can 
reach  the  lungs. 


Allcock^  Lotion 

— Rubs  right  in. 

Something  new  and  good.  For 
rubbing  where  it  is  inconvenient  to 
put  a  plaster.  Wonderful  in  cases 
of  croup,  whooping  cough  and  all 
local  pains.  Guaranteed  to  be  an 
A-l  Liniment.  Price  50c.  a  bottle. 

Send  5  two  cent  stamps  for  sample  bottle. 
ALLCOCK  M’F’G  CO„  274  Canal  St.,  N.  Y. 

Constipation ,  Biliousness,  Indigestion ,  etc. 

Brandreths  Pills 

Entirely  Vegetable. 


FARM  FENGE 

41  INCHES  HIGH 

100  other  styles  of 
Farm,  Poultry  and 
Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  save-the- 
dealer’s-profit-prices.  Our 
large  catalog  is  free. 

■'EITSELMAN  BEOS.  Box  230 


CENTS 


ROD 


That's  where  the 
Victor-Victroia 
is  pre-eminent 


You  might  be  able  to  build  a  cabinet  that  out¬ 
wardly  would  resemble  a  Victor-Victroia.  You 
might  even  copy  the  inside  construction  and  details, 
if  they  were  not  protected  by  patents.  But  there  is  no 
copying  the  superior  Victor-Victroia  tone-quality. 

That  represents  years  of  patient  experiment — 
with  various  woods,  with  different  proportions,  with 
numerous  vibratory  surfaces — and  it  is  simply  as¬ 
tonishing  how  slight  a  variation  in  size,  in  shape,  in 
position,  seriously  affects  the  pure  tone  quality. 

No,  the  Victor-Victroia  tone  can’tbe  equaled! 
Even  though  the  eye  could  take  in  every  detail 
of  construction,  there  is  still  that  same  inde¬ 
scribable  “something”  which  makes  the  Strad- 
ivarius  supreme  among  violins,  which  gives  to 
the  Victor-Victroia  the  wonderfully  sweet, 
clear  and  mellow  tone  that  has  established  this 
instrument  as  pre-eminent  in  tone  quality. 

Hear  the  Victor-Victroia  today  at  the  nearest  Victor 
dealer’s — you’ll  spend  a  delightful  half-hour  and  come  away 

with  a  greater  love  for  music  and 
a  more  thorough  appreciation  of 
this  superb  instrument. 

Write  for  the  handsome  Victor  cat¬ 
alogs,  showing  the  different  styles  of 
instruments  and  portraits  of  the  world’s 
greatest  artists  who  make  records  only 


for  the  Victor. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co. ,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 

Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records 
and  Victor  Needles — tjie_combination.  There 
is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


Victor-Victroia  IV,  $15 

Oak 


Victor-Victroia  XVI,  $200 

Mahogany  or  ly  quartered  oak 
Other  styles  $25  to  $150 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

WHY  ONE  FLOCK  OF  SHEEP  WAS  SOLD. 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
a  writer  protested  against  farmers  keep¬ 
ing  or  encouraging  the  keeping  of  dogs. 
It  may  be  well  to  emphasize  this  pro¬ 
test.  Dogs  and  sheep  are  a  worse  com¬ 
bination  than  tares  and  wheat.  There 
seems  to  be  a  general  opinion  that  if 
better  breeds  of  dogs  were  kept  they 
would  not  molest  sheep.  This  is  only 
partly  true.  Doubtless  there  would  be 
less  damage  to  the  flocks  than  there  is 
where  mongrels  and  night  prowlers 
abound,  but  dogs  of  the  best  breeds 
sometimes  go  wrong.  When  I  was  a 
boy  my  father  kept  a  small  flock  of 
sheep.  When  I  became  his  partner  and 
later  his  successor  in  the  farm  business 
I  did  the  same.  The  sheep  were  pas¬ 
tured  with  the  cows  and  were  driven  to 
the  barn  with  them  at  night.  We  thought 
this  would  be  full  protection  against 
dogs.  And  with  one  exception  the 
plan  proved  effective  for  some  35  ’-ears. 
But  one  morning  after  the  sheep  had 
been  in  the  pasture  a  few  hours  several 
fine  lambs  were  killed  and  others  were 
injured  by  a  dog  which  belonged  to  the 
owner  of  an  adjoining  farm.  There 
was  no  possible  doubt  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  dog.  This  owner  had  him  killed 
and  offered  to  pay  for  the  damage  he 
had  done,  but  as  a  dog  law  was  in 
force  it  seemed  better  to  let  the  town 
make  the  payment  from  its  dog  fund. 
Two  features  of  this  case  should  be 
specially  noted:  the  damage  was  done 
in  daylight,  and  it  was  done  by  a  Shep¬ 
herd  dog. 

The  experience  above  noted  was  dis¬ 
couraging,  but  it  did  not  drive  us  out 
of  the  sheep  business.  It  remained  for 
a  low  fence  to  do  that.  The  fence  be¬ 
longed  to  neighbor  who  had  owned 
the  dog.  It  separated  &  £»e  mowing 
lot  from  a  rather  wide  lane  irl  Whfcix 
the  sheep  were  allowed  to  feed  some¬ 
times,  and  through  which  they  were 
driven  to  and  from  the  pasture.  One 
morning  two  or  three  of  the  sheep 
jumped  over  the  fence.  As  the  feed 
was  much  better  than  it  was  in  the  lane, 
they  soon  formed  the  habit  of  getting 
into  the  mowing.  The  other  sheep  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  the  pioneers.  It 
soon  became  unsafe  to  leave  them  in 
the  lane  at  all.  So  every  morning  we 
drove  them  directly  to  the  pasture.  But 
the  tendency  to  rove  had  become  so 
strong  that  this  plan  did  not  keep  them 
at  home.  About  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning  they  would  go  over,  under  or 
through  the  line  fence,  cross  a  large 
pasture,  get  into  the  highway,  go  up 
the  road  for  a  short  distance  and  then 
get  into  the  pasture  of  another  farm. 
Time  after  time  our  pasture  fence  was 
made  closer  and  higher,  but  the  labor 
was  in  vain.  The  higher  the  fence  the 
higher  the  sheep  would  jump.  It  seems 
almost  incredible,  but  I  saw  a  young 
sheep  go  over  a  good  six-rail  fence. 
Shutting  up  the  ones  that  seemed  to  be 
the  leaders  did  no  good.  We  had  to 
sell  the  sheep.  The  poorer  ones  went 
to  the  butcher.  The  pick  of  the  flock 
were  sold  for  about  half  what  they 
would  have  brought  if  they  would  have 
stayed  at  home,  to  a  man  to  whom  we 
had  previously  sold  breeding  stock.  He 
had  a  well-fenced  pasture  in  which  he 
was  sure  he  could  keep  them.  But  he 
soon  found  that  his  confidence  was  not 
justified.  The  sheep  would  not  stay  in 
the  pasture  and  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
them  at  the  barn.  These  experiences 
speak  for  themselves.  Their  lessons  lie 
on  the  surface.  There  is  not  the  slight¬ 
est  need  to  point  the  moral  or  to  adorn 
the  tale.  _  J.  e.  r. 

A  Dairy  Partnership. 

G.  H.j  TIellert oioii.  Pa. — I  am  convinced 
that  my  farm  will  profitably  support  a 
good-sized  dairy,  but  do  not  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  capital  to  start  the  business.  A 
friend  is  willing  to  furnish  the  money  on 
a  partnership  basis.  Can  you  assist  me  by 
giving  me  some  idea  of  what  would  consti¬ 
tute  an  equitable  agreement  under  such 
conditions,  i.  e.,  he  supplies  the  cows,  and 
I  supply  the  farm. 

Ans. — Such  contracts  will  always  depend 
more  or  less  on  local  conditions  and  the 
character  of  the  men  who  make  them.  The 
general  rule  is  to  consider  the  farm  as  one- 
third.  the  labor  another  third  and  the 
capital  still  another.  This  is  not  always 
a  safe  rule  for  figuring,  but  some  modifi¬ 
cation  of  it  to  fit  local  or  personal  condi¬ 
tions  will  usually  be  fairest  to  both  parties. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Horse  with  Corn. 

I  have  a  horse  which  is  bothered  with  a 
corn  on  his  left  front  leg ;  walks  a  little 
lame.  Would  you  let  me  know  what  to  do 
for  him?  L.  M.,  JR. 

New  Jersey. 

A  corn  is  located  on  the  sole  of  the  hoof, 
between  heel  and  bar,  and  not  on  the 
horse’s  leg.  It  causes  lameness ;  pare 
down  the  part  and  remove  a  small  portion 
of  the  wall  of  hoof  at  heel,  so  that  it  will 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  shoe;  then 
put  on  a  bar  shoe.  a.  s.  a. 

Care  of  Cow  at  Calving. 

Please  inform  me  what  to  do  for  a 
Jersey  cow  as  soon  as  she  calves.  Do 
you  advise  aconite  and  how  many  drops, 
also  what  to  do  for  mare  due  to  foal 
July  first?  b.  p. 

Do  not  give  medicine  of  any  sort  to 
cow  or  mare,  unless  sickness  makes  medi¬ 
cine  necessary.  Parturition  is  a  natural 
event  and  will  be  successfully  passed 
through  if  you  feed  properly.  Keep  the 
bowels  active  and  make  the  animals  take 
abundant  exercise  every  day.  a.  s.  a. 

Abortion. 

Will  you  give  me  the  formula  of  the  so- 
called  carbolic  acid  treatment  of  abortion? 
My  cows  are  troubled  with  it  and  having 
taken  other  precautions,  such  as  disinfec¬ 
tion,  etc.,  desire  to  further  insure  calves  if 
possible.  M.  o.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

No  specific  has  been  found  for  abortion, 
but  many  stockmen  give  carbolic  add  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  British  method,  which  is  as 

follows :  Dilute  half  an  ounce  of  crude 

carbolic  acid  with  water,  and  mix  in  soft 
feed  for  each  cow  in  calf,  each  other  night 
during  each  alternate  fortnight,  from  end 
of  second  to  end  of  seventh  month.  Dis¬ 
infectants  should  also  be  used  daily  on 
rear  parts  of  cow.  Crude  carbolic  acid 
is  now  used  in  Great  Britain  in  place  of 
pure  acid.  a.  s.  a. 

Fistula  of  Teat. 

I  need  advice  as  to  a  young  heifer,  which 
has  just  come  in  fresh.  One  of  her  back 
teats  seems  normal,  but  at  the  part  of 
the  teat  starting  from  the  udder  there 
seems  to  be  a  place  where  the  milk  comes 
out  as  fast  as  from  the  teat  itself.  Could 
you  advise  me  what  to  do  for  this?  There 
is  no  formation  of  a  fifth  teat.  Also  hex- 
navel  is  considerably  swollen.  Will  this 
disappear?  It  does  not  seem  to  hurt  her. 
Also  state  whether  you  would  milk  out  a 
fifth  teat  on  another  cow  which  I  have ; 
she  was  giving  milk  this  way  when.  1 
her.  p.  s. 

New 

The  false  duct  Jje  tfosed  by  opera¬ 
tion  when  the  cow  is  dry  :  tbean-vvilBe  paint 
the  part  with  flexible  collodion  aftS?  eaci! 
milking,  or  put  on  a  bandage  of  surgeon's 
plaster,  to  prevent  escape  of  milk  from  the 
unnatural  opening.  If  much  milk  comes 
from  the  supernumerary  teat  and  gland 
milking  may  be  continued ;  if  the  amount 
is  quite  small  the  gland  should  be  obliter¬ 
ated  by  use  fff  the  thermocautery.  In 
both  instances  an  expert  veterinarian  will 
have  toi  be  employed  to  operate',  a.  s.  a. 

Lameness. 

I  have  a  horse  weighing  1200  pounds 
which  favors  his  right  hind  leg;  walks  on 
his  toe  and  limps  badly,  especially  after 
working  or  driving.  I  can  find  no  sore 
spot  by  pi-essure,  and  when  not  working, 
that  is,  standing  in  the  stall  for  a  few 
days,  will  stand  normally.  He  has  puffs 
on  both  gambrel  joints,  which  seem  to  be 
“thoroughpin.”  I  think  it  is  a  spavin, 
but  horsemen  tell  me  a  spavin  is  always 
tight,  but  this  horse  can  get  his  heel  to  the 
ground  when  not  working.  Can  you  sug¬ 
gest  a  remedy?  e.  g.  n. 

Connecticut. 

A  spavined  horse  starts  out  lame  and 
warms  out  of  the  lameness  with  exercise. 
It  is  possible,  however  that  the  lameness 
in  the  case  described  is  due  to  synovial 
distensions,  constituting  bog  spavin  and 
thoroughpin  and  if  that  is  so  the  hock 
joint  should  be  fired  and  blistered  by  a 
graduate  veterinarian  and  the  horse  then 
tied  up  short  in  stall  for  a  six-weeks’  rest. 

A.  s.  A. 

Loss  of  Hogs. 

Some  hogs  we  lost  last  Fall  lost  the  use 
of  their  hind  quarters.  They  were  sick 
four  or  five  days  and  then  died.  There 
were  20  hogs  in  the  lot,  five  had  the  dis¬ 
ease  and  four  died.  They  run  all  Summer 
and  Fall  in  the  woods  and  pasture ;  after 
bringing  them  in  to  fatten  they  were  fed 
corn,  apples  and  pumpkins.  They  would 
break  the  pumpkins  open  and  devour  the 
seed,  but  seem  to  care  nothing  at  all  for 
the  flesh.  Every  one  in  the  neighborhood 
fed  pumpkins  to  their  swine  and  we  have 
never  heard  of  a  case  like  this.  We 
stopped  feeding  the  pumpkins  after  the  dis¬ 
ease  broke  out,  and  bad  no  more  trouble. 
We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  others 
who  may  have  had  similar  trouble,  what 
to  do  or  what  treatment  to  use  in  case  of 
another  attack.  w.  D.  D. 

Ohio. 

Hogs  often  breakdown  from  rickets  when 
heavily  fed  corn  and  deprived  of  exercise. 
This  may  have  beeu  the  case  with  your 
swine ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
cholera  may  cause  like  symptoms  and  that 
occasionally  it  is  of  mild  or  chronic  form 
and  does  not  kill  all  of  the  hogs  attacked. 
It  seems  unlikely,  however,  that  cholera 
has  been  present  in  your  herd.  Make 
the  hogs  take  abundant  exercise  daily  and 
feed  mixed  rations.  It  is  best  to  cook 
pumpkins  for  swine  and  some  feeders  re¬ 
move  the  seeds.  Cooked  pumpkins  open  the 
bowels  and  are  admirable  for  preventing 
the  constipationing  aud  heating  effects  of 
a  corn  ration.  They  tend  to  prevent  break¬ 
ing  down,  such  as  you  describe.  a.  s.  a. 


Which 

COW 


Is  Worth 

The 

MOST? 


This  cow  cost  $100.  She  pro¬ 
duced  5000  lbs.  of  milk  in  a  year. 


This  cow  cost  $125.  She  pro¬ 
duced  6000  lbs.  of  milk  in  a  year. 


Both  cows  required  the  same  care  and  the  same  amount 
of  roughage,  but  the  best  cow  produced  considerably  greater 

profit.  Considering  the  cost  of  these  two  cows  and  the  fact  that  it  takes  the  same 
amount  of  labor  and  the  same  amount  of  roughage,  which  is  the  cheapest  cow 
to  keep?  Which  cow  would  you  buy?  The  best  one  of  course.  You  know 
it  would  be  poor  business  to  buy  the  poorer  one  because  it  is  The  Extra 
Qaarts  of  milk  above  the  cost  of  labor  and  feed  that  pays  you  your  profit 

Now,  here’s  another  problem  just  as  simple— 
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This  bag  represents  home-mixed  feedg 
or  the  ordinary  dairy  feeds. With  this  feed 
your  cows  will  produce  185  quarts  ofmilk 
which  at  3)<>c  a  quart  is  worth  $6.49,  at  a 
cost  for  the  feed  of  $1.82,  leaving  you  a 
profit  for  your  hay  and  labor  of  $4.65. 


This  bag  represents  Larro-feed,  the  hew 
high  -  grade,  complete  dairy  ration.  , 
With  this  feed  the  same  cows  will  produce 
210  quarts  of  milk  which  at  3'/&C  a  quart  is 
worth  $7 .35  at  a  cost  for  the  feed  of$2. 18,  leav¬ 
ing  you  a  profit  for  your  hay  and  labor  of$5.l7 

Which  is  the  cheapest  feed  to  feed?  Which  one  would  you  use? 
Larro-feed  of  course.  You  know  it  would  be  poor  business  to  buy  the  cheaper 
feed  because  the  largest  part  of  the  milk  production  from  each  cow  goes  to 
pay  for  the  hay,  labor  and  feed.  What  is  left  over  is  clear  profit.  It  is  the 
Extra  Quarts  you  can  get  above  the  cost  of  hay,  labor  and  feed  that  makes  your 
dairy  pay  and  on  the  Number  of  These  Extra  Quarts  depends  your  profit. 

We  tell  you  frankly  that  Larro-feed  costs  a  little  more  than 

Ordinary  feeds,  but  we  also  stand  ready  to  prove  to  you  At  Our  Risk  right  in 
your  own  dairy  tkflv  jt  will  produce  enough  extra  milk  to  offset  the  difference 
in  cost  of  feeds  several  tiffleS  over,  Based  on  actual  results  Larro-feed  is  the 
Cheapest  feed  you  can  buy  and  that  is  -wriiat  CQijrxts! 


The  Only  Feed 
That’s  Guaranteed 


A  Ready  Ration 

for  Dairy  Cow*  j 

The  new,  high-grade,  complete  dairy 

ration  is  made  ofthese  choice  milk-producing,  health¬ 
giving  ingredients— Dried  Beet  Pulp,  Cottonseed 
Meal,  Distiller's  Grains,  Gluten  Feed,  Wheat  Bran, 
and  Wheat  Middlings.  It  contains  ab¬ 
solutely  no  weed  seeds,  no  screenings, 
no  mill  sweepings,  no  oat  hulls,  no  oat 
Clippings,  no  corn  cobs  —  nothing  but 
best  and  carefully  tested  ingred¬ 
ients.  “The  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
in  the  eating.”  —  the  proof  of  the 
feed  is  in  the  feeding.  L 

Make  This  Test 
*  — Then  Decide 

Go  to  your  dealer,  get  as  many 
6acks  of  Larro-feed  as  you  need. 
Feed  two  sacks(200  lbs.) at  our  risk. 
Watch  results  and  If  you  are  not 
satisfied  that  Larro-feed  produces 
|  more  milk — pays  you  better  than  the 
feed  you  are  using  now,  take  back  the 
un-used  sacks  to  you  r  dealer.He  is  au¬ 
thorized  by  us  to  refund  your  money 
without  question  or  quibble  and  to 
make  no  charge  for  the  trial  sack.  You 
have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing 
to  lose  in  making  this  test  at  our  risk. 
Try  Larro-feed  NOW. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co., 

315  Gillespie  Bldg.  Detroit,  Mich. 


IWe’s  Kiln  Dried 13  the,genuine  unadulterated  old-fashioned  floor  with  the  real  old-fa 
-  -  — .  buckwheat  flavor,  produced  at  Cohocton,  Steuben  Co.,  N.Y.  Your  grocer  will 

(UCkwheat  Jr  1 0  U  I*  be  glad  to  know  Where  ho  can  get  it.  The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.,  Detroit,  I 
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KING  HARNESS 

I  Will  Outlive  Your  Ilorse 

|  Buy  custom*made,  oak-tanned  harness  direct 
[  from  factory  at  tvholcsafe  prices.  We  can 
save  you  money  on  any  harness.  All  harness 
guaranteed — money  back  if  not  satis  lied.  Big 
ree  catalog  illustrates  over  75  Btyles  for  all  pur* 
es — sure  to  show  harness  you  need.  Send  for  it 
today.  We  also  sell  Horse  Clothing  and  Fur  Coats. 
Ask  for  catalog 

KING  HABNE88  00.,  Dealt  C.  Borne,  N.  Y. 


GUARANTEED  FOR  30 YEARS 


ROOFING 


J9.84%'^y  Money  back  or  a  new  root  if  it  de- 
PVRET  ’leriorates  or  rusts  out.  No  painting 

I  ‘or  repairs  required.  Our  Indemnity  Bond  pro¬ 

tects  you.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  roof¬ 
ing.  Write  for  big  illustrated  book  FREE. 
The  American  Iron  Koofinii  Co. 

Stallon  |> _ Kl.rniA,  OHIO. _ 


THE  RUviAL  NEW-YORKER 


IBS 


1JJ3. 

JERSEY  AND  HOLSTEIN  CROSS. 

Kindly  publish  the  enclosed  picture 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Morse,  whose 
advice  on  page  1211  I  did  not  follow. 
This  cow  is  a  Holstein-Jersey  cross,  and 
will  be  three  years  old  this  March ; 
dropped  these  twins  on  September  9, 
and  to-day  is  milking  18  quarts  of  good 
rich  milk.  Just  see  what  I  would  have 
lost  had  his  advice  been  given  three 
years  ago.  D.  G.  heidgred. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  refers  to  the  picture 
of  the  cow  and  twin  calves  printed  on 
page  163.  We  have  had  several  other 
protests  against  the  statement  that  a 
cross  between  the  Jersey  and  the  Hol¬ 
stein  will  prove  a  failure.  In  theory 
this  perhaps  ought  to  prove  true,  and 
may  sometimes  work  out  to  the  theory — 
but  there  are  evidently  a  good  many 
of  such  half-bred  cows  that  are  mak¬ 
ing  the  theory  look  foolish. 

Sunflower  and  Corn  Silage. 

I  was  interested  in  the  item  on  sun¬ 
flowers  in  the  silo.  I  used  sunflower 
seed  with  my  corn  in  1911,  with  good 
results.  I  used  four  quarts  of  seed  on 
three  acres  of  land.  I  think  it  the  hand¬ 
somest  piece  of  corn  I  ever  saw  when 
in  full  tassel  with  the  sunflower  mixed 
through.  As  for  the  feeding  value,  I 
could  not  say,  but  I  know  they  are  good 
feed  for  cows.  I  never  had  my  cows 
milk  as  well  as  when  I  was  feeding  that 
silage.  It  is  a  little  more  trouble  to 
handle  the  corn  with  them  in ;  they 
bothered  the  harvester  some  also  in 
unloading;  they  would  catch  over  the 
side  of  the  rack.  I  was  very  glad 
to  learn  that  mixed  with  corn  the  value 
of  the  silage  is  increased  so  much. 
There  is  one  good  feature  about  sun¬ 
flowers,  namely,  quick  maturity.  I 
think  one  would  be  safe  to  plant  in 
when  there  are  any  missing  hills,  and 
be  more  sure  of  a  crop  than  to  plant 
in  corn.  I  sfcn  thinking  of  trying  the 
Soy  beans  this  season,  and  would  ask 
through  your  columns  which  variety 
would  do  the  best  in  central  New 
York  to  be  used  with  corn. 

Preble,  N.  Y.  w.  w.  R. 


Picking  the  Robber  Cow. 

I  had  two  registered  Jersey  heifers, 
both  two  years  old,  standing  side  by 
side,  and  both  due  to  freshen  at  about 
the  same  time  in  the  Fall.  They  were 
both  about  the  same  size,  and  one  had 
as  good  a  chance  as  the  other.  I  asked 
several  people  (good  judges  of  stock) 
to  pick  the  best  one.  Some  picked  one 
and  some  the  other.  I  did  this  because 
I  am  a  member  of  a  cow-testing  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  I  knew  that  when  they 
freshened  we  would  soon  have  a  line  on 
them.  However,  I  never  dreamed  of 
what  actually  did  happen.  They  both 
freshened  in  the  early  Fall,  and  did 
fairly  well,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
tell,  or  the  scales  either,  they  were  not 
far  apart.  They  were  both  fed  prac¬ 
tically  the  same.  Therefore  if  there  was 
any  difference  in  the  profit  from  the 
two  heifers  the  Babcock  test  must  be 
relied  upon  to  prove  it — and  it  did. 

One  of  my  books  is  not  available  at 
present,  so  I  can  not  give  the  records 
for  the  entire  year.  But  I  will  take 
the  records  the  next  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer,  during  the  months  of  May,  June, 
July,  August  and  September.  *  These 
figures  compare  very  well  with  what  the 
figures  for  the  whole  year  would  show  : 
Cow  A. 

Total  lbs.  Milk.  Avge.Test.  Profit.  Loss. 


May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept, 


244 

232 

156 

Dry 

Dry 


4.1  _ 
5.2* 
5.6* 


$0.25 

3.09 

1.70 


$0.05 

1.10 


$5.04  $2.05 

Cow  B. 

Total  lbs.  Milk.  Avge.Test.  Profit.  Loss. 
May  ....  259  0.2*  $1.82 

Juno  ....  274  6.2*  4.85 

July  ....  *68  6.4*  4.33 

Aug .  158  6.8*  2.26 

bePt .  83  7.1*  .67 


$13.93 


Cow  A  made  a  profit  of  $2.99 ;  cow 
.  a  profit  of  $13.93.  Cow  A  took  a 

nac-  SOLON  J.  VAIL. 

Vermont. 


Clerk:  “I'm  afraid  I  can't  let  you 
have  that  drug,  sir."  Customer:  "Why 
not?  Do  I  look  like  a  man  who  would 
kill  himself?"  Clerk:  "Well,  I  wouldn’t 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  sir;  but  if  X 
looked  like  you  I  should  be  tempted.”— 
Boston  Transcript. 


IS  IE  15* 


Adirondack  Farms 


GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


The  Greatest  Breeding 
Establishment  in  the  East. 
Imported  and  American 
brodPercheron, Belgian  and 
Suffolk  stallions  and  mares 
of  unequalled  quality, 
breeding,  style  and  action, 
a  new  importation  of  forty 
head. 

Why  longer  neglect  the 
greatest  possible  source  of 
profit  on  your  farm. 

Better  Horses,  Better  Farming, 

More  Power,  More  Profits. 

Catalogue  C,  the  finest  ever, 
if  you  are  interested. 


DERCHERON  STALLIONS,  with  quality  guaranteed,  at 
*  farmer’s  prices.  BONNY  BROOK  FARM,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 

/a&NNE  BIACK  SPANISH  JACK 

STEPHEN  KELLOGG,  R.  F.  D.,  Burdette,  Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 

STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per- 
cheron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.  Green,  Middlefield,0. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &  Warren 


60  Perolieron 

Belgian  and  Hackney  Stallions  and  Mares 

Your  pick  of  my  sale  Stallions  for  $1 .000.00.  New  ship¬ 
ment  arrives  the  first  of  the  year.  Big  ton  boys, 
lots  of  bone,  quality  and  action;  the  kind  that  will 
look  good  to  you.  Come  and  see  them  ;  you  can’t 
beat  it  in  America.  Look  what  my  horses  did  at 
Wheeling,  our  State  fair.  Everything  in  Hackneys. 
Six  prizes  on  Belgians;  four  of  the  six  were  first 
prizes.  Percheron  won  almost  everything  in  three- 
year-old  stallions  and  over;  first  prize  under  three, 
first  and  second  prizes,  second  on  mare,  first  and 
second  on  young  mares.  Stallion  and  four  of  his 
gets,  first  prize.  Mare  and  two  of  her  get.  first  and 
second  prizes.  Stud  group,  consisting  of  stallion 
and  four  mares,  first  prize.  Five  best  stallion,  first 
prize.  Champion  Stallion.  Reserved  Champion  Stal¬ 
lion.  Reserved  Champion  Mare.  Doesn’t  this  look 
like  1  have  the  goods  in  both  Imported  and  Ameri¬ 
can-bred  stock  from  weanlings  up.  My  new  ship¬ 
ment  is  the  best  I  have  ever  had.  Be  sore  and  come 
2J?^eAJheni  or  write  W-  OTIS  M.  TREVEY,  LOCUST 
GROVE  FARM,  MOUNDSVILLE,  W.  VA.  Monndsvilie  is 
only  11  miles  south  of  Wheeling,  has  trains,  each 
way.  8  times  a  day  on  the  B.  &  O..  and  O.  R.  street 
cars  every  30  minutes  to  Wheeling,  where  you  can 
get  the  W .  &  Lake  Erie  and  Pennsylvania  lines. 
Don’t  forget  where  you  find  your  money’s  worth. 
Come  early  and  get  yotfr  choice. 


SWITJE 


Berkshire  Fall  Pigs-^S,, 


sex  :  pairs  not  akin, 
containingbloodof  noteilwin- 
ners;  at  farmers'  prices.  J.  I.  Hereter,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

Has  bred  more  high-class  hogs  than  any  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Have  sows  bred  for  Spring  litters  and  some 
Summer  farrowed  sow  pigs  that  are  right  to  lie  bred 
for  next  Summer  farrow.  Write  me.  Address, 
J.  E.  WATSON,  PROP.,  MARBLEDALE,  CONN. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  ai  HIGHWOOD 

We  have  for  sale  service  boars,  brood  sows  and 
pigs,  all  ages.  Those  are  sired  by  Berryton  Duke's 
Model,  the  hoar  that  headed  the  first  prize  herd  at 
the  Royal  in  1909;  Highwood  Duke  75th,  a  half- 
brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  boar,  at  the  last  In¬ 
ternational,  and  other  hoars  of  equal  merit. 

H.  C.  &  II.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

From  stock  that  has  won  premiums  wherever  shown. 
Few  gilts  for  sale,  bred  or  open.  Weight,  150  to  175 
lbs.  $25.00  each.  Write  for  special  proposition.  Wib 

lowdale  Stock  Farm,  H.  S.  Green,  Prop.,  Powhatan  Point,  0. 

SUNNY  BANK  FARM  BERKSHIRES 

Both  Sexes  ;  Masterpiece  and  Longfellow  breed, 
ing;  bred  sows.  Prices  reasonable.  Registration  free- 

A.  F.  Jones,  P.  O.  Box  117,  Bridgehampton,  N.  Y. 

Homestead  Herd  Duroc- Jersey  Red  Swine 

The  kind  that  will  grow.  Improve  yonr 
stock  and  do  yon  good.  Spring  Gilts,  bred, 
$35.00  each.  Service  Boars,  $25.00  each. 
Younger  stock  and  pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

R.  W.  McAl.I.KN  -  Fnnnettsburjc,  Pa. 

0  1  P  'q— Bred  Sows  all  sold.  Choice  gilts  and  topy 
•  I.  Ui  0  yonng  boars.  Holstein  Bull  Calf  sired 
by  Pontiac  Burke  2d,  Fred  Nickel.  R.  No.  i.  Monroe,  Mich. 

CHELD0N  FARM  registered  Dnrocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
°  Bred  8ows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BARNES.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for 
n  sale;  5  weeks  old.  WM.  C.  BATCHELOR,  Sterlino,  Pa. 

pICC — 8  weeks’  old  Berkshire — Chester  White  cross 
1  IUJ  $5  each,  CLARK  FARM.  Boonton,  N.  J. 

Reg^^  Chinas,  Berksfiires,  C.  Whites, 

Fine,  large  strains:  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
l’nps. Beagles  and  Poultry. Write  for 
prices  &  circu  lars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ercildoun,  Pa. 


Fattens  quickest  at  least  cost. 
Healthy,  proliflo,  small-boned, 
long  bodied — meat  unsur¬ 
passed.  Tho  “porfeot  profit 
pig.’V,  Now  catalog  FREE.  , 
9  ^  /  L 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  fBorr*?p.^ui 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

PINE  REG.  BLACK  PERCHERON  STAL¬ 
LION,  Coming4;  right  every  way.  A  BARGAIN. 
FOX  &  WEBBER,  Wellington,  O. 


If  You  Want  Guernseys  •g.VV'lL0'"*!.1  ™«1 

GUERNSEY  BREE0ERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Box  96,  Peekskill.N.  Y. 

A  Bargain  to  Start  a  Holstein  Herd 

A  cow  of  splendid  individuality,  of  the  best  of 
breeding,  bred  to  a  bull  whose  dam  made  a  21  lb. 
record  at  three  years,  for  $200.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  and  list  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  write 

TOMPKINS  CO  BREEDERS  ASS  N,  Box  B,  Trumansburg,  N  Y. 

Breed  Up-Not 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  R.  F. 
SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

AYRSHIRES  FOR  SALE 

Three  choice  young  Cows ;  also  Calves.  Prices  right. 
Dorset  Rams  for  sale.  J.  A.  D0REMUS,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

60  Extra  Fine,  Large,  Heavy  Milking  Cows 

Ail  young,  nicely  marked  and  due 
to  freshen  within  sixty  days. 

IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD  ONES  COVE  AND  SEE  THESE  COWS 

P.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Whex  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


)  DAIRY  CATTDE 


You  Want  Steady  and 
Economical  Production  of 
Dairy  Products 

Then  Learn  about  the 

GUERNSEY 

u  COW  1 

WRITE 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  Y  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


HAVE  SEVERAL  THOROUGHBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  YEARLING  BULLS 

for  sale  cheap  at  farmer’s  prices.  All  well  grown, 
ready  for  immediate  service,  perfectly  marked,  well 
bred  ami  guaranteed  right  in  every  particnlar. 

P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


QTJAl-Ij-I-T- 

For  Sale— JERSEY  BULL  CALF-Dropped  Nov.  29,  1912; 
Dam  s  record,  12,840  lbs.  milk,  testing 803  lbs.  butter. 
Dam  of  Sire  lias  record  of  9744  lbs  milk,  testing  655 
lbs.  butter.  Can  you  buy  anything  better  ?  For  des¬ 
cription  and  price,  address,  E  W.  Masher,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


ThreeFine  Jersey  BuIIssale 

Registered.  Imported  stock.  Two  years 
coming  April.  Worth  attention.  Heifer 
calves  from  six  months  to  one  year. 

GLADSTONE  STOCK  FARMS,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


BROOKSIDE  HERD 

is  the  best  place  in  existence  from  which  to  secure 
foundation  stock.  Many  of  the  greatest  herds  in  the 
country  had  their  origin  from  here,  and  nearly  ail  have 
been  headed  by  a  bull  of  our  breeding.  Cows,  heifers 
and  young  bulls  on  sale  at  all  times,  and  the  Stevens’ 
reputation  of  thirty-six  yeai-s  successful  breeding  and 
fair  dealing  behind  them.  Prices  reasonable. 
STEVENS  BROTHERS  CO.,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale 

Registered  Holstein  Male  Galt 

Choicely  bred,  fine  individual,  attractively  marked. 
$25 — with  all  papers. 

Also  choice  yonng  cows  at  reasonable  prices. 

HILLHURST  FARM,  F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


EASJ  RIVER  HOLSTEINS 

. . . FOR  SALE . .  . 

70  Cows,  grade  Holstein,  due  to  calve  soon.  The  kind 
that  fill  the  pail.  1  0  Registered  2  and  3  vear  old  Hellers 
bred  to  good  sires.  10  Registered  Bulls  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice,  with  extra  good  breeding.  10  Registered  Bull 
Calves.  Most  of  these  bulls  have  good  A.  R.  O.  Dams 
and  large  record  sires. 

BELL.  PHONE  JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

31UF-5  Dept.  R,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  GUERNSEY  BULL 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  SALES  LIST 

All  ages;  best  of  stock;  prices  very  low.  This  is  a 
£ r JV 2 V- ih1. J>e£»U  right  and  improve  yonr  herd. 

BELI.MATH  FARMS,  H.  C.  Crocker  8  Son,  Box  t,  Sennett,  N.Y. 

Ontario  OIivf*l*  bull,  born  Oct. 

uiudrw  uuver  aegis  ;jl  19l2  largely  white 

show  animal  in  every  respect.  Price,  $75.  Send 
for  pedigree.  Cboverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Milk  Prndllfprc  f„or  Js0W  York  City  market 
Ullt  riuuuicii  desiring  information  how  to 

form  branches  of  the  Dairymen  s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Ai.bert  Manning  OtisvilH.  N.  Y. 

-Calves  Without  Milh\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.  Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 

The  perfect  milk  substi¬ 
tute— the  best  since  1800. 

Write(-  today  for  free 
book,  ‘How  to  Raise 
Calves.”  Your  name  and  ad- 
drese  on  a  postal  is  enough. 

Blatchford’s 
Calf  Meal 
Factory 

Waukegan,  IIL 


Doga  and.  Ferreti 

FERRETS  FOR  SALEHS"  wSklSM 

catalogue  and  price  list.  KEEFER  BROS.,  Greenwich.  0, 

C^rtlKfx  D«r»«-The  kind  that  bring  the  cow*. 
V/OUie  ^ups  NELSON’S,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

A  few  years  ago  an  eight-gallon  cow  was  a  wonder 
worth  traveling  miles  to  see.  During  the  past  year  141$ 
Holsteins,  averaging  seven  years  in  age,  produced  under 
official  test  during  the  fourth  week  after  calving,  474*2  lbs 
of  milk  per  week,  or  better  than  eight  gallons  per  day. 

An  eight-gallon  cow  is  well  worth  feeding  and  is  now 
within  the  reach  of  any  man. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Dessriptivs  Booklets. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS'N,  f.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Soc’y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


-v 


Farm  the  Hills  Too 

You  don't  have  to  own  a  prairie  to  use  a  tractor.  A  little  planning,  and 
a  tractor  will  be  as  useful  on  sloping  land  as  on  level.  Especially  the 


_  Porte 

1 5-30  h.p. 

This  tractor  is  so  easily  handled  that  it  will  go  anywhere— it  goes  fast  on  level  ground 
— slow  on  the  hills— fast  on  the  down  grade  and  works  at  normal  load  at  all  times. 

You  can  haul  with  it — it  carries  supplies  for  a  long  trip.  It  weighs  about  1  1,000 
pounds— is  light  for  its  power— well  adapted  to  grades— powerful  brake — easy  control 
— convenient  levers,  low  platform,  bandy  draw-bar,  short  turning. 

Write  for  our  interesting  tractor  story—  GasPull  Data¬ 
book  No.  352,  and  ask  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Power-Farming  Machinery 

LA  PORTE,  IND.  486 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Ration  for  Cows. 

I  am  feeding  a  ration  to  my  cows  and 
wish  to  know  if  it  is  sufficient :  Three 
parts  cotton-seed,  two  of  a  commercial 
mixture,  one  of  cornmeal,  two  of  Buffalo 
feed,  two  wheat  bran,  one  molasses  feed ; 
one  bushel  night  and  morning  of  silage, 
and  plenty  of  good  Timothy  for  roughage ; 
three  quarts  of  this  grain  night  and  morn¬ 
ing.  w.  j.  c. 

New  York. 

The  above  ration  is  a  good  one,  and 
should  be  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  cow. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  ration  would  be 
more  economical,  and  just  as  good,  with¬ 
out  the  molasses  feed,  unless  you  can 
purchase  it  quite  cheaply.  c.  L.  M. 


Raising  Calves  Without  Milk. 

TVhat  is  a  cheap  way  to  raise  calves, 
and  can  you  tell  what  is  a  cheap  meal 
instead  of  milk?  j.  a.  k. 

Philadelphia. 

My  own  experience  in  raising  calves 
without  skim-milk  has  not  been  entirely 
satisfactory.  I  believe  that  for  a  month 
a  calf  should  have  milk,  the  full  milk  for 
10  days  to  two  weeks,  when  it  may  be 
changed  gradually  to  skim-milk.  In  case 
skim-milk  is  not  available  continue  the 
milk  until  the  calf  will  eat  dry  grain.  It 
may  be  taught  to  do  this  by  placing  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  its  mouth  after  drinking,  or  putting 
a  little  in  the  pail  after  the  calf  has 
finished  drinking.  When  the  calf  has  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  eating  dry  grain  the 
drink  may  gradually  be  changed  to  water, 
which  will  be  more  readily  drank  if  warmed 
a  little.  A  good  grain  mixture  is  two 
parts  each  of  wheat  bran  and  cornmeal 
and  one  of  oil  meal.  The  calf  may  have 
all  of  this  mixture  it  will  eat,  but  it  is 
well  not  to  let  it  accumulate  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  box  on  account  of  souring.  Good 
clover  hay  or  Alfalfa,  should  be  provided. 
After  calves  are  two  or  three  months  old 
my  practice  is  to  change  the  grain  feed 
to  whole  oats,  and  continue  this  until  they 
are  a  year  to  15  months  old.  Do  not  feed 
cotton-seed  meal  to  calves.  Some  recom¬ 
mend  giving  a  slop  of  cooked  grains.  1 
have  never  tried  it  but  once  and  then  the 
calves  were  so  troubled  with  indigestion, 
scours,  etc.,  that  I  changed  to  dry  grain. 
The  digestive  troubles  ceased  with  the 
change  in  feed.  Do  not  turn  calves  on 
grass  before  three  or  four  months  old — 
six  is  better — and  then  give  plenty  of  grain, 
so  that  they  need  not  depend  on  grass 
alone  for  nourishment.  Bulletin  No.  269, 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  treats  of  commercial  calf  meals, 
but  these  are  hardly  cheap  feeds. 

C.  L.  M. 


Cow  Questions. 

1.  When  a  cow  or  calf  has  the  scours 
will  she  be  injured  temporarily  or  per¬ 
manently?  2.  Explain  best  and  quickest 
manner  of  drying  up  cows  both  before 
freshing  period  and  when  vou  desire  to 
fatten  same  for  market.  What  will  be 
the  results  if  after  a  cow  is  dried  up 
naturally  and  just  before  she  freshens 
someone  draws  on  the  milk  ;  will  this  have 
any  effect  on  her  milk  flow?  Best  way  to 
fatten  cows  for  market?  3.  Will  it  iriiure 
a  young  heifer  one  year  old  to  put  same 
in  iron  stanchion  and  when  should  she  be 
bred?  E.  r. 

New  York. 

1.  If  checked  within  a  reasonable  time, 
an  attack  of  scours  will  not  injure  a  cow 
or  calf.  2.  Take  away  the  grain  and  succu¬ 
lent  feeds,  feed  Timothy  hay  or  corn  fod¬ 
der,  let  the  boy  who  is  most  interested  in 
baseball  do  the  milking,  and  instruct 
him  to  milk  the  udder  only  partially  out 
each  time,  and,  as  the  flow  diminishes, 
milk  but  once  daily  until  not  more  than 
two  or  three  quarts  are  given,  then  stop 
milking  and  leave  the  udder  absolutely 
alone.  Repeated  milkings  just  before 
freshening  would  “start”  the  milk  and 
make  a  continuance  ot  milking  necessary ; 
It  is  doubtful  if  a  partial  milking  would, 
though  it  should  by  no  means  be  done 
save  in  those  very  rare  cases  where  ex¬ 
cessive  tension  positively  requires  some 
relief  to  the  udder.  If  in  doubt,  let  the 
udder  alone.  To  fatten  cows  for  mar¬ 
ket,  dry  them,  restrict  their  liberty,  and 
feed  liberally  of  cornmeal,  commencing 
with  a  quart  at  a  feed  and  increasing 
gradually  and  watchfully,  as  they  are 
easily  thrown  off  their  feed.  Stop  at  first 
signs  of  repletion,  and  cutting  down  the 
amount  a  little,  continue  it  as  the  maxi¬ 
mum  ration.  Potatoes  or  roots  in  addi¬ 
tion  ■will  hasten  and  cheapen  the  fattening 
process.  3.  Yearlings  will  not  be  injured 
by  reasonable  confinement  in  stanchions, 
though  it  is  better  to  give  them  their 
liberty.  They  should  be  bred  to  freshen 
at  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  years  of 
age,  depending  upon  their  degree  of  de¬ 
velopment  ;  the  smaller  breeds  of  the 
Jersey  type  mature  a  little  more  quickly, 
and  may  be  bred  somewhat  younger  than 
the  Ilolsteins.  is.  B.  D. 


Another  Cow  Ration. 

I  would  like  a  ration  for  cows  that 
would  go  with  shredded  cornstalks  and 
mangels.  I  have  oats,  corn,  barley,  bran, 
middlings  and  oil  meal.  The  cows  are 
Guernsey  and  Jersey ;  they  freshened  in 
the  Spring.  How  much  at  a  feed  now, 
and  how  much  when  fresh?  J.  H. 

New  York. 

As  a  grain  ration  to  go  with  your  corn 
fodder  and  mangels,  equal  parts  by  weight 
of  ground  oats,  wheat  feed  (bran  and 
middlings),  and  cotton-seed  meal  would  be 
an  excellent  combination,  though,  if 
cheaper  in  your  market,  you  might  substi¬ 
tute  cornmeal  for  the  oats,  and  gluten 
feed  or  buckwheat  middlings  for  the  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal;  this,  at  some  loss  of  effi¬ 
ciency,  however.  The  mangels  may  be  fed 
in  quantity  of  from  30  to  40  pounds  daily, 
and  all  of  the  corn  fodder  that  the  cows 
will  readily  clean  up.  Weigh  each  cow’s 
milk,  and  give  a  pound  of  grain  daily  for 
each  three  or  3%  pounds  of  milk  she  is 
giving.  With  this  amount  as  a  standard, 
increase  or  decrease  the  quantity  according 
to  the  milk  flow.  M.  b.  d. 


Alfalfa  for  Hogs. 

Alfalfa  hay  is  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  this  seetion  of  the  country  for 
feeding  hogs.  In  former  years,  consider¬ 
able  Alfalfa  meal  was  fed,  but  the  farmers 
are  feeding  less  meal  and  more  hay  each 
year.  Our  experiments  here  at  the  col¬ 
lege  have  shown  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
feed  Alfalfa  meal  to  fattening  hogs.  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  fed  in  a  rack  similar  to  a  sheep 
rack  but  without  legs  has  always  given 
better  results  than  mixing  the  Alfalfa  meal 
with  the  grain  ration.  I  think  the  reason 
for  this  is  that  when  we  mix  the  meal 
with  the  corn  or  mill  feed,  we  force  the 
hogs  to  eat  more  of  the  bulky  feed  than  is 
best  suited  for  the  most  rapid  gains.  Both 
Alfalfa  meal  and  Alfalfa  hay  are  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  for  feeding  brood  sows. 
However,  the  general  practice  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  gain  resulting  from  feeding 
the  meal  does  not  pay  for  the  cost  of 
grinding,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  more 
economical  to  feed  the  Alfalfa  hay  in  racks. 
A  good  many  farmers  have  found  that  they 
secure  the  best  results  from  Alfalfa  by 
running  it  through  a  chopper  instead  of 
grinding  it,  and  some  of  our  most  success- 
hog  breeders  and  growers  feed  their  brood 
sows  chopped  Alfalfa  during  the  Winter 
months. 

I  have  been  told  by  different  men  that 
they  have  found  where  their  sows  were 
not  raised  on  Alfalfa  pasture  that  they 
have  had  difficulty  in  getting  them  to 
eat  more  hay  from  the  racks.  Where  that 
is  tlie  case,  they  have  found  it  necessary 
to  feed  either  the  meal  or  the  chopped 
hay.  In  regard  to  the  best  proportion 
to  feed,  I  will  say  that  we  have  found 
it  more  economical  to  either  feed  the  hay 
in  the  racks  or  run  it  through  the  cutter 
and  let  the  hogs  eat  it  at  will.  I  have 
found  that  on  full  feed  hogs  consume  about 
3%  to  four  pounds  of  grain  for  100  pounds 
of  live  weight  and  about  one-fourth  of  a 
pound  of  Alfalfa  hay  for  each  100  pounds 
live  weight.  For  growing  hogs  and  brood 
sows  a  cheaper  ration  can  be  made  by 
restricting  the  amount  of  grain  feed,  there¬ 
by  causing  the  hogs  to  eat  more  of  the 
hay.  TURNER  R.  H.  WRIGHT. 

Kansas  Agrl.  College. 


Horse  and  Cattle  Feeding. 

No  doubt  much  may  be  gained  by  dis¬ 
cussion  of  various  types  of  stable  equip¬ 
ments  and  descriptions  thereof,  and  as  I 
am  not  fully  decided  as  to  what  is  most 
desirable  as  to  convenience  and  economy, 
the  following  is  submitted : 

1.  Horse  feeding  equipments. — What  is 
best  from  which  to  feed  hay  and  grain? 
Objections  to  old-fashioned  manger  are : 
Horses  stand  forward  while  feeding  and  in 
expectation  of  receiving  feed  and  while  in 
this  position  voidings  are  deposited  where 
the  horses  afterwards  lie,  thus  soiling 
their  coats.  The  old-fashioned  rack,  with 
grain  trough  below,  shuts  out  the  light 
and  interior  stable  view ;  while  the  hay 
chutes,  sometimes  used,  are  impracticable 
because  of  our  overhead  driveways. 

2.  Cattle  equipment. — What  is  best  for 

cattle,  especially  dairy  cows,  with  regards 
to  comfort  to  the  animals,  cleanliness,  con¬ 
venience  and  economy,  the  feeds  used  being 
silage,  hay  and  grain?  Objections  to  even 
modern  stanchions  are :  hay  has  to  be 
placed  where  cow’s  head  is  likely  to  be  at 
that  particular  time,  and  when  silage  is 
fed  it  is  mussed  and  breathed  over  and 
flung  out  of  manger  when  cow  .is  seeking 
out  tlie  grain  portion  of  her  ration,  or  more 
especially  corn  in  the  silage  ;  and  the  modi¬ 
fied  low  combination  hay  and  silage  feed¬ 
ing  rack  in  use  here  by  our  best  farmers, 
while  it  gives  freedom  to  the  cow,  yet 
keeps  her  back  to  the  gutter  and  allows 
the  feed  only  to  come  within  reach  as 
eaten  away  below,  and  assures  heads  being 
out  of  the  way  when  hay  is  being  fed. 
Yet  we  cannot  well  arrange  to  have  access 
to  the  feeding  trough  from  feeding  alley 
to  throw  out  unused  feed.  J.  b.  m. 

Grantsville,  Md, 

R.  N.-.Y. — These  questions  are  interesting 
to  many  feeders  and  we  would  like  a  full 
discussion.  Will  you  give  your  experience? 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  fruits,  livestock 
on  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soon 
I  save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts 
[longer — horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — "my  wagon 
L  rides  like  auto"  says  one.  Get  a  pair  at  dealers.  ^ 
If  not  at  dealer’s  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey’s. 
iL  40  sizes — fit  any  wagon — sustain  any  load  to  t 

If  10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free.  v  , 

|  HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  71617th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


AND  UP- 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

THIS  OFFER  IS  N0<  CATCH. 

It  is  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa¬ 
tor  for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;  making  heavy  or  light 
cream.  Designed  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic¬ 
ture,  which  illustrates  our  largo 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
dairy  Is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  *PAddress: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


lllliiimiiiilllll 

DE  LAVALseCrl“L, 

ARE  EASIEST  TO  WASH 

The  construction  of  the  De  Laval  bowl  is  such  that  it  can  be 
completely  taken  apart  for  washing. 

The  discs,  bowl  parts  and  tinware  have  no  tubes,  crevices, 
holes  or  corrugated  surfaces  such  as  are  found  in  other  ma¬ 
chines  and  which  are  very  hard  to  clean. 

The  De  Laval  discs  are  washed  as  a  single  piece  and  the 
whole  machine  can  be  thoroughly 

CLEANED  IN  FIVE  MINUTES 

There  is  no  part  of  the  De  Laval  bowl  which  cannot  be  easily 
reached  and  seen,  so  that  the  operator  can  always  tell  whether  or 
not  every  part  has  been  properly  cleaned. 

The  ease  with  which  the  De  Laval  can  be  thoroughly  washed 
and  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition  is  one  reason  why  creamerymen 
prefer  De  Laval  to  other  separator  cream,  and  is  likewise  one  of 
the  reasons  why  butter  made  from  De  Laval  cream  has  scored 
highest  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  for  over  20  years. 

Tlie  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book,  in  which  important  dairy  questions 
are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow  owner  should 
have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New  1913  De  Laval 
catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.  Write  to  nearest  office. 

The:  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 
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75  Cents! 


Gets  This 
Giant  Power 
Lifting  Device 
Enabling  You  to  Lift  and  HANDLE 
Weights  That  Now  Require  FOUR  MEN! 

A  Burr  Automatic  Safety  Tackle  Block  of  600  lbs.  capacity,  for  only 
75c!  That  75c  gets  you  protection  against  all  danger  of  strains  for  years! 
It  relieves  you  of  all  heavy  lifting  and  it  makes  that  lifting  safe  for  a  boy 
to  do.  Thousands  of  farmers  say  they  wouldn’t  be  without  a  Burr  for 
anything.  Simplest,  easiest  to  operate;  can’t  bite,  wear  and  tear  rope; 
locks  unfailingly  on  wet  and  greasy  rope.  The  more  weight  the  tighter 
it  holds.  600  to  5,000  lbs.  capacity,  75c  to  $4.45.  See  one  and  you’ll 
buy  it  right  off.  Use  one  and  you’ll  never  strain  your  back  again — 
you’ll  never  do  without  one.  Chain  blocks  cost  more,  but  do  no  more. 

L’sifsilifMY  Write  for  free  catalog  picturing  and 

RCEAAyy  a.  M.  vt  describing  all  sizes.  Learn  name  of 
dealer  in  your  neighborhood  who  has  the  Burr  to  show  you. 
Then  go  see  him.  He’s  sell¬ 


ing  them  to  lots  of  other 
people.  YOU  ought  to  have 
one,  too.  (23) 

BURR  MFG.  CO. 

Viaduct  136,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Ladder  Jacks 

Ask  us  about  Burr  Reversible 
Safety  Ludder  Jacks.  Great 
convenience  on  the  farm.  Safe, 
rigid  and  easy  to  adjust  to  any  angle. 


% 


_  Need  little  attention  and  pay  big  profits 
r—  C  3  If  you  are  interested  in  them  send  for  a 
sample  copy  of  Gleanings  in  Beo  Culture, 
for  tlie  Also  a  bee  supply  catalog. 

P  THE  A.  1.  ROOT  c°. 

I-1  anil  Box  350.  Medina,  Ohio. 


Pencil  Drawing  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Solf-instructive  drawing  that  is  worth  while.  Com¬ 
plete,  withdrawing  paper,  Illustrator’s  poncil  and 
eraser,  30cts.  The  Artcraft  Shop.  Box  58,  Roxbury,  Mast. 
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Saves 
f  Backs! 
Abolishes 
Hitches! 


Y  See 
"  That 
Lock! 


Don  t  let  heavy  hoisting  turn 
your  bach  into  a  donkey  engine. 
Simplify  your  hoisting  with  a 


Jumbo  Safety  " 

Hoist  and  Wire  Stretcher 


Here’s  a  wonderful  little  labor-saver  that  you 
can  try  for  30  days  free— a  hoist  that  holds 
the  load  in  mid-air  as  well  as  hoisting  it  up. 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  tickled  at  the  way 
this  hoist  saves  work.  It’s  the  handy  way  to 
lift  wagon  bodies,  swing  butchered  hogs  or 
anything  else  you  want  to  hoist.  It’s  a  peach 
of  a  wire  stretcher,  too.  It  will  save  labor— 
earn  its  cost  in  scores  of  different  ways. 

How  It  Works— In  the  upper  block  of  the 
Jumbo  is  an  automatic 
lock  which  engages 
the  pull  rope  the  in¬ 
stant  you  let  up  on  it. 

The  heavier  the  load 
the  tighter  the  grip. 

Yet  so  simple  in  con¬ 
struction,  so  perfect  in 


action,  that  the  mere  pull  necessary  to  lift  tho 
load  Is  sufficient  to  release  the  lock. 

Simplicity  is  the  secret  of  the  Jumbo’s  big 
success.  It  is  tlie  only  self-locking  hoist  on 
tho  market  with  patent  adjustment  for  ropes 
of  all  conditions.  Made  of  best  steel,  critically 
tested  and  inspected  before  shipment.  Shipped 
for  30  days’  FREE  use  anywhere;  guaranteed 
everywhere. 

Besides  the  Jumbo  Safety  Hoist  and  Wire 
Stretcher,  we  make 
nine  other  sizes  Hall 
Hoists,  capacity  400 
lbs.  to  4  tons.  Mail 
your  name  and  your 
dealer’s  for  thecatalog 
and  that  BIG  FREE 
OFFER— right  now! 


1913. 
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THE)  RUKAL,  NEW-YORKER 


That  Ohio  Potato  Crop. 

A  notice  on  page  68  W.  A.  E.  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  gives  his  version  as  to  the  proba¬ 
ble  cause  of  my  failure  in  attempttag  to 
grow  a  profitable  crop  of  potatoes. 
Although  I  know  the  advice  is  well  meant, 
and  as  such  duly  appreciated,  I  must  say 
that  he  has  the  situation  vsized.  up  wrong, 
which  would  tend  to  show  that  your 
opinion  was  well  put  in  stating  that  an 
outsider  could  hardly  do  more  than  guess 
as  to  the  actual  reason.  In  summing  up 
his  diagnosis  of  my  problem,  he  says  that 
the  fertilizer  used  was  a  very  unbalanced 
one ;  that  the  amount  of  application  of 
25  tons  of  stable  manure  the  first  year 
was  rather  light,  as  my  corn  crop  showed. 
In  this  he  failed  to  consider  that  this  soil 
of  mine  is  naturally  fertile,  that  has  never 
been  abused  by  irrational  cropping,  but  one 
that  has  had  good  care  and  is  of  a  strength 
that  will  in  a  fair  year  grow  a  75-bushel 
crop  of  corn,  and  which  has  seldom  run 
less  than  30  bushels  of  wheat  and  often 
better,  without  using  fertilizer  or  manure. 
The  reason  of  only  a  fair  crop  of  corn  the 
year  mentioned,  was  caused  by  seed  of 
poor  germination  and  unseasonable  weather 
conditions.  Then  he  holds  the  fitting  of 
the  field  with  the  use  of  the  Acme  harrow 
rather  cheap.  His  opinion  of  this  I  think 
he  would  have  changed  had  he  seen  the 
field  at  planting  time,  as  I  do  not  aim  to 
plow  my  ground  when  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  harrow  to  the  extent  of  my  getting 
tired,  a  job  for  which  I  have  neither  in¬ 
clination  nor  time.  His  formula  for  a 
suitable  fertilizer  is  good,  but  I  believe  the 
one  which  I  shall  use  this  season  is  some¬ 
what  better  in  that  the  availability  of 
nitrogen  is  such  that  part  will  be  ready 
for  use  at  once  and  practically  all  of  it 
during  the  growth  of  the  crop.  I  also 
believe  that  his  method  of  application  and 
the  amount  to  be  used  is  right,  when  the 
soil  is  deficient  in  plant  food,  but  in  my 
case  would  be  excessive  from  a  profitable 
viewpoint.  As  to  liming,  I  would  not  think 
of  applying  same  direct  to  a  potato  crop 
for  fear  of  scab,  which,  I  think,  would 
also  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  fertil¬ 
izer  used.  As  to  time  of  planting,  he  for¬ 
gets  the  latitude  of  our ; respective  locali¬ 
ties,  and  that  early  potatoes  are  my 
specialty,  the  planting  of  which  we  try 
to  have  completed  by  the  middle  of  April 
if  possible,  as  we  begin  digging  by  the 
last  of  June  in  a  favorable  season. 

As  far  as  I  can  see  at  present,  the  main 
essential  factor  wanted,  is  a  form  of  nitro¬ 
gen  that  would  crowd  the  growth  ahead 
even  if  the  season  was  unfavorable.  I 
shall  give  crop  close  attention  and  report 
results,  as  there  might  be  others  that  face 
a  similar  predicament,  joiin  hageman. 

Ohio. 

Cattle,  cows,  dry,  four  to  five  cents  per 
pound ;  butcher  cattle,  five  to  six ;  hogs, 
seven ;  butter,  country,  20 ;  eggs,  20. 

Van  Buren,  Iud.  A.  B. 

Most  of  the  hay  through  this  section  is 
sold  at  retail  in  Syracuse,  very  little  of  it 
being  baled.  It  brings  from  $18  to  $22  a 
ton.  Following  are  some  of  the  Syracuse 
wholesale  market  prices :  Pork,  10  to  11 ; 
eggs  35  to  38 ;  butter,  32  to  35  ;  corn,  75 
to  80  ;  oats,  45  to  50  ;  potatoes,  65  to  75  ; 
onions,  $1  per  100  pounds ;  Alfalfa,  $15 
to  $16  per  ton;  Timothy,  $15  to  $18 ;  wool, 
18  to  22  cents  per  pound  ;  honey,  14  to  18 
cents  per  pound  ;  straw,  $10  to  $12  per  ton  ; 
apples,  50  to  75  cents  per  bushel ;  chickens, 
live,  17  cents  per  pound  ;  dressed  20  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  live,  21  ;  turkeys,  dressed,  2S. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y,  e.  n.  c. 


At  the  market  here  potatoes  which  are 
one  of  the  staple  products,  are  27  cents 
per  bushel ;  eggs,  28  ;  butter,  30  ;  oats,  27  ; 
corn,  35  to  38 ;  onions,  50  cents  per  100. 

Albertsville,  Wis.  a.  m.  f. 

Butter  34  to  38 ;  potatoes  65  to  80 ; 
eggs  38 ;  pork,  dressed,  10 ;  beef,  9 ;  cows, 
$35  to  $50;  hay,  $14  to  $18;  apples,  $1.25 
to  $2  per  barrel.  We  are  having  an  open 
Winter,  not  any  snow  yet ;  are  having  a 
lot  of  rain  for  this  time  of  year.  e.  w. 

Petersburg,  N.  Y. 

Cabbage  and  apples  owned  by  farmers 
possessing  storage  are  being  held  for  bet¬ 
ter  prices.  Kidney  beans  have  dropped 
from  $2.50  to  $2 ;  barley  does  not  bring 
near  as  much  as  it  did  last  season  and  as 
a  rule  very  little  produce  is  being  handled. 
Sheep  and  cattle  are  selling  at  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  price.  c.  m.  h. 

Rushville,  N.  Y. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  97 ;  corn,  48 ;  clover  hay, 
$14  per  ton;  Timothy,  $16;  clover  feed, 
$8.50  to  $9.50  a  bushel ;  eggs,  22 ;  but¬ 
ter,  20  to  25 ;  potatoes,  54 ;  onions,  55 ; 
apples,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  milch  cows,  $40  to 
$80  ;  best  steers  about  $6  to  $6.50  per  100  ; 
veals,  $5.50  to  $6 ;  common  steers  and 
heifers,  $4  to  $5.  g.  r.  s. 

Owensville,  Ind. 

This  part  of  Illinois  (along  the  Wabash 
River)  is  a  rich  farming  country,  but  the 
hog  plague  has  been  prevalent  for  some 
years.  Large  herds  cannot  be  kept  with 
any  degree  of  success.  This  has  also  had 
its  effect  on  the  cattle  industry,  cattle 
raisers  saying  there  is  nothing  in  cattle 
without  hogs  to  run  with  them.  I  think, 
from  reading  this  is  largely  the  prevailing 
condition  through  the  corn  belt,  and  is  a 
prominent  factor  in  the  high  price  of  meat. 

Palestine,  Ill.  c.  r. 

We  do  not  have  buyers  through  this  part, 
almost  all  hauled  to  towns  and  sold  to  stores 
and  private  families.  At  present  potatoes 
retail  at  20  cents  a  peek,  75  cents  a  bushel. 
Apples  20  and  25  cents  a  peck  ;  choice  $1.25 
a  bushel.  Onions  about  $1  a  bushel,  but 
some  places  higher.  Corn  shelled  70  to  80 
cents;  wheat  $1.15  to  $1.25;  buckwheat, 
75  cents  a  bushel ;  cabbage  about  80  cents 
per  100  at  present ;  oats  50  cents  per 
bushel;  chop  from  $1.60  to  $1.80  per  100; 
hay  about  $16  per  ton;  oat  straw  $11  de¬ 
livered  ;  fresh  milch  cows  $45  and  up,  owing 
to  quality ;  veals  10  cents  a  pound.  Pork 
about  10  cents  dressed  by  the  whole  hog. 
In  the  Autumn  young  pigs  ranged  from 
$4  to  $5  a  pair,  none  sold  at  present. 

Brandy  Camp,  Pa.  a.  S. 

Below  I  give  you  the  prices  we  get  for 
things  we  sell  off  the  farm.  Good  apples, 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  potatoes,  60  cents  a  bushel ; 
butter,  25  cents  a  pound ;  eggs  strictly 
fresh.  28  cents  a  dozen  ;  poultry,  10  to 
12  cents  a  pound.  Good  steers,  seven  to 
eight  cents  a  pound  ;  heifers,  five  to  seven 
cents ;  choice  cows,  five  to  6  cents ;  hogs, 
from  seven  to  eight  cents ;  good  Timothy 
hay,  $13;  clover  hay,  $12;  straw,  $5  a 
ton.  No.  2  wheat,  $1.07 ;  corn,  new,  70 
pounds  45  cents;  oats,  30  cents  a  bushel. 
Horses  are  selling  for  $75  to  $100,  $25 
for  common ;  good  horses  as  high  as  $150 
to  $200.  Good  milch  cows  from  $50  to 
$100.  Farmers  as  a  general  thing  are  sell¬ 
ing  their  milk  and  cream  to  the  creamery, 
and  get  all  the  butter  they  use  in  ex¬ 
change  from  the  creamery.  That  saves  the 
women  folks  from  the  hard  work  of  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  the  milk  and  churning  and  sell¬ 
ing  the  butter.  One  of  my  neighbors  told 
me  five  years  ago  he  had  three  cows  and 


was  churning  the  butter  and  selling  to 
private  families  all  he  could,  the  balance 
he  took  to  the  grocery  and  would  get  seven 
and  eight  cents  less  than  his  private  cus¬ 
tomers  were  giving  him  for  the  same.  He 
fed  the  skim-milk  and  found  it  paid,  so 
he  bought  three  cows,  two  more  brood 
sows,  and  a  good  separator,  and  now  sells 
his  cream  to  the  creamery  and  feeds  the 
milk  to  his  hogs.  Last  year  he  told  me 
he  had  made  over  $400  out  of  his  hogs 
alone.  Farmers  around  here  are  learning 
how  to  make  the  most  out  of  everything 
they  have  to  sell.  They  were  the  under 
dog  in  the  fight.  Now  they  are  getting 
on  top  and  intend  to  stay  there.  J.  h.  f. 

Marion,  Ind. 

Creameries  are  paying  $1.91  per  100 
pounds  here  for  milk.  Local  buyers  give 
four  cents  a  quart.  Dressed  pork,  the 
best,  10  cents  a  pound ;  best  hay,  $18 
from  barn ;  beans,  $2  a  bushel.  Dry  rot 
of  potatoes  grows  from  bad  to  worse 
through  this  section,  but  as  the  potato 
crop  is  always  small,  farmers  raising  only 
enough  for  their  own  use  as  rule,  the  loss 
therefrom  does  not  mean  so  much  as  it 
would  in  western  New  Ydrk.  c.  p,  j. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Lumbermen  in  this  vicinity  are  waiting 
patiently  for  snow  to  enable  them  to  get 
the  lumber  which  they  have  been  cutting 
for  the  past  two  months,  out  of  the  woods. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  if  the  recent 
rainfalls  had  come  in  the  form  of  snow 
there  would  be  at  least  five  feet  of  snow 
on  the  level  through  this  section  of  the 
States.  There  has  been  some  hog  cholera 
here  this  Fall  and  dry  rot  in  potatoes  is 
prevalent.  Very  few  potatoes  are  mar- 
eted  here  however,  most  farmers  raising 
only  enough  for  their  own  use.  This  be¬ 
ing,  to  a  large  extent,  a  dairy  section  of 
New  York  State,  milk  is  the  principal 
product  sold.  It  seems  to  be  the  general 
opinion  among  dairymen  here  that,  at  the 
present _  varying  milk  prices,  there  is  no 
money  in  Winter  milk.  Dairymen  who  are 
selling  milk  to  local  buyers  have  received 
four  cents  a  quart  for  the  past  five  months. 
Some  are  selling  at  present  at  $2  per 
liundred._  Farmers  here  are  getting  for  po¬ 
tatoes  55  to  60  cents  bushel ;  dressed  pork, 
10  to  10%  cents  a  pound  ;  hay,  from  barn, 
$16  to  $18;  straw,  $10  to  $12;  oats,  40 
to  43  cents  a  bushel.  c.  l.  j. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y'. 


Tanning  Deerskins. — A  reader  wanted 
a  recipe  for  tanning  deerskins.  Here  is 
a  good  one.  Remove  all  flesh  and  fat. 
Dissolve  in  two  quarts  of  hot  water  eight 
ounces  salt,  eight  ounces  alum  and  one 
ounce  borax.  When  cool  enough  stir  in 
enough  rye  meal  to  make  a  thick  paste. 
Spread  thoroughly  over  skin,  fold  and  leave 
two  weeks  in  a  cool,  airy  place.  Remove 
paste,  wash  and  dry  skin.  When  nearly 
dry,  must  be  worked  and  pulled  and  scraped 
with  a  piece  of  hard  wood.  c.  z.  g. 

Cold  Brook,  N.  Y. 


Pulse  of  Sick  Horse. — “The  normal 
pulse  of  a  horse  may  vary  from  28  to  40 
pulsations  a  minute,”  says  a  veterinary 
science  lecture  report  being  prepared  for 
the  short  course  at  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
College.  “The  best  place  to  take  the  pulse 
of  the  _  horse  is  at  the  point  where  the 
submaxillary  or  facial  artery,  in  company 
wtih  the  vein  of  the  same  name  and  Sten- 
son’s  duct,  turn  around  the  edge  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  maxilla  or  lower  jaw  bone,  in  other 
words,  on  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw 
bone,  about  four  inches  in  front  of  the 
throat-latch.” 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  the 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


SAVE-THE-HOgSE 


THE  TIME  IS  NOW 

All  the  winter  long,  the  troubled  owner  of 
a  lame  horse  reads  our  advertisements.  Then, 
day  after  day  slips  away,  while  he  talks,  la¬ 
ments,  listens,  takes  advice  and  hesitating 
— FAILS  TO  ACT — till  the  Springtime  is 
on  him  and  his  horse  is  not  yet  able  to  work. 
Meantime  the  thrifty,  prosperous,  resolute 
man,  reads,  considers  the  evidence  carefully 
- — Decides  Promptly — and  his  horse  is  work¬ 
ing  in,  say,  ten  days  to  two  weeks.  That’s 
exactly  what  happens  every  winter. 

We  Originated  the  treatment  of  horses  by 
mail — Under  Signed  Contract  to  Return 
Money  if  Remedy  Fails— and  every  minute 
of  every  day  for  seventeen  years  our  advice 
and  treatments  have  been  on  the  way  wherever 
mails  go  and  horses  are.  Our  charges  ara 
moderate.  Spring  work  is  near  ;  Write. 

Our  Latent  Snve-Tho-H orso  BOOK  is  a  Mind  Settlar 

— Tells  How  to  Test  for  Spavin — What  to  Do  for  a  Lam* 
Horse — Covers  58  Forms  of  Lameness — Illustrated.  But 
write  describing  your  case  and  we  will  send  our— BOOK 
—Sample  Contract  and  Advice— ALL  FREE— to  (Hors* 
Owners  and  Managers — Only.) 

Address— TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  Everywhere  Sell  Save-The-Horse  With  Con¬ 
tract,  or  Sent  By  us  Express  Prepaid. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

sUFtifTftN’C  Heave,  Cough,  Distemper 
Htll  I  wil  v  and  Indigestion  Cure 

Cures  Heaves  by 
correcting  the  cause, 
“  which  is  Chronic 
Indigestion.  The 
original  and  only 
scientific  remedy 
for  Heaves.  Sold 
by  druggists  for  JJ 
years;  used  in  veterinary  practice  over  SO  years. 
One  to  three  $1.00  cans  cures  heaves.  Money 
refunded  if  results  are  not  satisfactory  after 
using  two  cans. 

Free  booklet  explains  about  the  Wind,  Throat,  Stomach 
and  Blood.  A  Grand  Conditioner  and  Worm  ExpeUer. 
Economical  to  use ;  dose  is  small.  Safe  for  the  colt, 
adult  or  mare  in  foal.  $1.00  per  can  at  Healers’ or 
express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  __  Toledo,  Ohio. 

ALFALFA  FOR  SALE 

Fifty  tons  of  first  and  twenty  tons  of  second  cutting 
of  the  finest  Alfalfa,  baled  and  ready  to  ship.  Just 
what  the  dairyman  must  feed  to  get  best  results, 

$20  per  ton,  F.  O.  B.  McLennan  Farm,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 
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Let  IVIe  Ship  YOU 
This  1913  Spreader 


sgitel  --a 


s  i,  .  ^  ; 
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Not  one  cent  down.  No  bank  deposit.  Keep  your  money  in  your 

own  pocket.  I  just  want  you  to  try  my  new  Spreader,  that’s  all.  Try  it  right 
on  your  own  farm  for  a  whole  month  free#  Test  it  out  as  you  wouldn’t  thinly 
otH,r  *Pre»der  in  the  world.  Pile  on  the  manure  a  foot  and  a 
on  aU  she  llhold^  Take  the  fine,  powdered  stuff  or  toughest. 


even 

that 


tnat  way  it  I  diun  t  know  it  would  make  good?  I  know  what  I'm  doing.  I've  made  the  same  offer 
lor  sevoi  years,  and  the  Galloway  today  is  better  than  ever.  40,000  farmers  have  proved  it. 

5ut  the  best  proof  of  all  is  the  machine  itself— -eleven  patented  features— all  exclusive  with  tho 


_  _ _  _ _  pati  _  _  _ _ _ _ _  _  __ 

ray— double  drive  chains  furnishing:  power  from  both  wheels  alike  direct  to  the  beater  and 
•  the  Ihe  only  endless  apron  force  feed,  roller  bearing  feed  spreader  built.  Makes  the 

Low 


But 

Gal  Iowa 

moving  t  _ _ _ _ _ 

Galloway  worth  $25.00  more  than  any  other  spreader'  sold  today.  Low  down — easy  to  load— ^ -tight 
draft— —two  horses  will  handle  it  easily.  Pull  between  wheels  entirely  on  the  reach — and  many  other 
special  features.  I  can't  tell  them  all— just  get  my  catalog  before  you  buy  any  other  mako  or  stylo 
of  spreader*  Do  It  today# 

THE  ONLY  WAY 

IS  THE  GALLOWAY 


You  know  Galloway.  You  know  his  fair,  square,  straight-from-the-  tCf*||in0’  Dirprt  {mm 
Shoulder  way  of  doing  business  direct  with  the  farmer  from  his  factories  fcri*  cvi  IIUIII 

and  saving  you  the  30%  to  50%  middleman’s  profit.  No  man  in  the  Country 
ever  gave  the  farmers  as  square  a  deal  as  Bill  Galloway. 

Now,  I’m  out  to  break  my  own  records. 

I  know  I've  done  it,  but  I’m  going  to  leave  it  to  you.  If  you  can  figure 
out  a  fairer  proposition  than  I’m  making  for  1913, 1  wish  you’d  write  and 
tell  me— I  can’t. 

Write  Me — Get  My  Special  1913  Proposition 

Here  comes  the  best  news  of  all.  I  am  going  to  help  you  get  your 
spreader  partly  or  even  entirely  free.  No  canvassing— no  soliciting.  When 
I  say  free,  I  mean  FREE.  I’ve  been  four  years  working  out  this  plan,  and 
Say,it,t  s  x  e  biggest,  fairest  and  most  libera]  co-operative  offer  ever  made. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  get  my  offer  right  away.  I  don’t  want  you  to  wait  a  minute.  I 
have  a  special  reason  for  wanting  you  to  hurry  and  I’ll  tell  you  when  you  write  me. 

Here’s  the  Proof: 

Gentlemen:  My  Galloway  Spreader  was  ordered  about  the  first  of  February,  1909,  and 
is  a  50-bu.  machine.  I  have  ran  over  a  thousand  loads  of  manure  through  it.  Perfectly 
satisfied.—  W.  G.  SUTFIN,  Dundee,  Ill.  *  y 

Sin  My  Galloway  Spreader  works  as  fine  as  silk,  and  I  have  the  $30  left  that  it  would 
have  cost  me  if  X  had  bought  a  trust  spreader. — S.  E.  TRENKS,  Geddes,  S.  D. 

Dear  Sir:  Tho  spreader  I  bought  of  you  is  a  dandy.  I  have  hauled  150  loads  with  it 
without  the  least  trouble  and  with  two  small  horses  not  weighing  over  1,100  pounds  each. 

I  use  the  60-bu.  size  and  X  would  advise  anyone  in  need  of  a  spreader  to  try  the  Galloway 
and  see  for  themselves.  It  is  the  lightest  running  and  the  strongest  in  the  market  today. 

It  is  O.  K.— GER.  McCarthy,  Monona,  Iowa.  y 
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Factory  to  Farm 

Now  Get  My  Big  1913  Catalog— It's  FREE 


Don’t  let  this  paper  get  out  of 
illustrated  free  spreader  catalog, 
rightto  your  farm  for  30  days’  free  test.  Andabove 
all,  get  posted  on  my  SPECIAL  LIMITED 
OFFER.  I  want  you  to  get  that  off er  sure.  Not 
another  like  it.  Send  me  the  coupon  or  letter  or 

^  st|.eak 


ASHtSKOFGOU 


of  Gold” 


The  only  book  of  its  kind  in 
tha  world.  It  tells  you  just  the 


practical  facts  every  man  ought  to 
know  about  fertilizing.  Tells  how  to 


handle  manure,  how  to  treat  it, 
keep  it  and  use  it  to  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  advantage.  Worth  a  hundred 
dollars  to  any  business  farmer. 
Regular  price  one  dollar.  Free  to 
you  when  you  write  me, 


William  Galloway,  Pres.,  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY,  669  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Remember,  we  carry  Bpreaders  in  stock  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City.  Council  Bluffs,  Minneapolis  and  Winnipeg. 


COUPON 


your  hands  until  you  have  sent  for  Galloway’s  wonderful  big 
Find  out  how  yon  can  get  a  Gailoway  Spreader  shipped 

Wjt  FREE 

JT  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY.  President, 

_  JT  THE  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  CO. 

4^669  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

I  want  to  know  more  about  that  1918  offer  of 
yours.  Tell  me  all  about  it  and  send  me  your 
latest  manure  spreader  book  and  your  valuable  book 
^,r of  information,  “A  Streak  of  Gold,”  free. 

J^  Name . 

Town . 

4  County . 


A  R.  F.  D . State . 

al8?  8e,nd  y°u  FREE  our  new  5-color,  big,  344-page  general  mer¬ 
chandising  book — giving  l.OCO  or  more  bargains  in  machinery  buggies, 
harness,  furniture,  rugs,  di 


draperies, 


-  ,  .  machinery,  buggies, 
etc. :  everything  you  need  for  the  hum*. 
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THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 7 

The  trend  of  egg  production  which  has 
been  steadily  downward  for  a  month,  has 
changed  and  the  tenth  week  shows  a 
small  gain  over  the  previous  week ;  671 
eggs  were  laid  as  against  638  during  the 
ninth  week.  The  total  number  of  eggs 
laid  to  date  is  5,743.  Geo.  H.  Schmitz's 
Buff  Leghorns  lead  again  this  week  with 
a  score  of  21 ;  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Fritchey's 
Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds  take  second  place 
with  a  record  of  20 ;  Thomas  Barron's 
White  Leghorns,  and  Glen  View  Poultry 
Farm’s  Rose  Comb  R.'"I.  Reds  tie  for  third 
place  with  a  record  of  19  eggs  each  for 
the  week.  Will  Barron’s  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  and  O.  A.  Foster's  White  Leg¬ 
horns  have  each  laid  18,  and  the  White 
Leghorns  of  Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  and 
the  White  P.  Rocks  of  Lewis  G.  Tyreman, 
each  laid  17.  In  the  totals  the  English 
White  Leghorns  still  lead ;  Mr.  Barron’s 
pen  have  laid  205.  and  Edward  Cam’s  pen 
193.  This  is  keeping  pretty  close  together, 
only  12  eggs  apart  after  10  weeks.  The 
White  Leghorns  from  Braeside  Poultry 
Farm  stand  highest  of  any  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  birds,  their  record  to  date  being  167  ; 
the  Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds  from  Glen  View 
Poultry  Farm  come  next  with  a  score  of 
146;  and  Geo.  H.  Schmitz’s  Buff  Leghorns 
score  143.  Burton  E.  Moore's  White  Leg¬ 
horns  have  laid  135,  Edward  Cam’s  White 
Wyandottes,  133 ;  Geo.  P.  Dearborn's 
Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds,  129 ;  Dr.  Geo.  A. 
Fritchey’s  pen  of  the  same  breed,  117 ; 
White  Acres  Poultry  Farm’s  White  Orping¬ 
tons,  112  and  E.  H.  Pohle’s  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  112  ;  O.  A.  Foster’s  White  Leghorns, 
110 ;  E.  S.  Scoville’s  Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Red 
hens,  107  ;  his  pullets  of  the  same  breed  have 
only  laid  49.  Ballock  &  Burrows'  White 
Leghorns,  106;  Smith  Bros.’s  pen  of  White 
Leghorns,  104  ;  and  a  pen  of  English  White 


cannot  scratch  it  out,  or  waste  it.  The 
scratch  feed  is  fed  from  a  Norwich  auto¬ 
matic  feed  hopper  which  the  hens  work 
whenever  they  want  feed. 

Dried  beet  pulp,  fed  after  it  has  been 
soaked  out  with  warm  water,  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  source  of  “green  feed’’  in  Winter. 
This  beet  pulp  will  swell  to  four  times 
its  dry  bulk.  It  may  be  used  in  a  wet 
mash  with  cornmeal,  middlings,  etc.  I 
use  it  together  with  ground  Alfalfa  and 
the  waste  from  the  table,  surplus  milk,  and 
enough  ground  grain  to  make  a  crumbly 
mash.  My  hens  won't  eat  enough  dry  mash 
to  do  them  any  good. 

“How  much  per  day  to  14  hens?’’  This 
is  a  question  that  always  “gets’’  me.  I 
never  think  of  feeding  my  hens  by  any 
rule  as  to  quantity.  So  much  depends  on 
conditions,  time  of  year,  etc.,  and  whether 
they  are  laying  well  or  not,  that  the 
amount  and  kind  of  feed  varies  so  much 
it  is  difficult  to  set  any  arbitrary  rule 
as  to  quantity.  If  they  are  laying  well 
I  want  to  feed  all  I  can  and  still  keep 
their  appetites  sharp ;  if  there  is  any 
feed  left  in  the  litter  I  reduce  the  dry 
feed.  If  they  are  getting  too  fat,  reduce 
the  amount  of  corn,  and  feed  more  oats. 
In  feeding  you  want  to  use  brains,  not  a 
measure.  g.  a.  c. 


Incubator  Cellar. 

I  am  making  an  incubator  cellar,  now 
should  it  be  ventilated  properly?  It  is 
18  feet  square.  Would  windows  be  all 
right  as  ventilators?  1  thought  it  would 
work  well  to  have  the  windows  near  the 
ceiling,  and  the  pipes  connected  at  the 
bottom  of  cellar  about  a  foot  from  the 
floor,  then  out  to  open  air,  in  that  way 
to  get  good  circulation  of  fresh  air  in  the 
cellar.  Would  windows  be  better  without 
the  pipes?  If  so,  how  large  and  how 
close  together  should  they  be  in  the  wall? 
What  would  be  the  best  material  for  cellar? 
I  wish  to  make  it  six  feet  in  the  ground 
and  four  feet  above,  or  would  four  below 


LEGHORNS  STANDING  SECOND  IN  CONTEST. 


Leghorns  entered  by  Frank  Toulmin  have 
laid  102.  These  are  all  that  have  reached 
three  figures.  E.  S.  Scoville’s  R.  I.  Red 
hens  is  the  only  pen  where  hens  have  out¬ 
laid  pullets.  Among  White  Leghorns  the 
hens  have  made  a  very  poor  showing.  F. 
G.  Yost's  hens  that  won  the  first  contest 
have  laid  only  16  eggs  in  the  10  weeks, 
and  Miss  Susie  Abbott’s  hens  that  made 
a  very  good  record  last  year  have  just 
begun  laying,  their  total  being  three  eggs. 
Geo.  H.  Schmitz’s  Bull  Leghorn  hens  have 
laid  only  13,  as  against  143  by  his  pen 
of  pullets.  It  must  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  hens  laid  well  up  to  the 
very  close  of  the  first  contest,  and  that 
they  have  since  had  to  go  through  the 
molting  process  which  takes  from  eight  to 
12  weeks,  the  rapidity  of  the  process  vary¬ 
ing  greatly  with  different  individuals. 

Twenty-two  pens  did  not  produce  an  egg 
during  the  week.  For  commercial  egg 
production  in  Winter,  early  hatched  pul¬ 
lets  are  still  the  main  dependence.  Where 
moulting  has  been  forced  in  early  Sum¬ 
mer,  by  starvation,  followed  by  extra 
heavy  feeding,  the  fowls  have  been  known 
to  molt  again  in  the  Fall;  and  if  pullets 
are  hatched  too  early  and  pushed  along 
by  good  feeding  to  lay  in  August  or  Sep¬ 
tember,  they  are  very  likely  to  molt  and 
not  lay  again  all  Winter.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  there  will  ever  be  a  time  when  fresh 
eggs  in  November  and  December  will  be 
less  than  double  the  price  of  other  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


Food  in  the  Laying  Contest. 

I  would  like  to  know,  what  kind  of  a  ra¬ 
tion  is  being  fed  the  pen  of  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  at  the  egg-laying  contest  at  Storrs, 
Conn.  Also,  what  do  you  think  of  dried 
beet  pulp  as  a  green  food  for  hens?  Would 
it  pay  to  feed  it  at  $1.30  per  100  pounds? 
I  am  feeding  a  mixture  composed  of  20 
pounds  shelled  corn,  10  of  oats,  10  of 
wheat,  noons,  and  equal  quantities  wheat 
and  oats  mornings  with  dry  mash  in  hop¬ 
per.  How  much  per  day  for  14  hens? 

Otsego,  Mich.  w.  f.  f. 

All  the  pens  at  the  Storrs  contest  are  fed 
the  same  ration,  Wyandottes  are  fed  the 
same  as  Leghorns  and  other  breeds.  The 
ration  is  as  follows : 

Scratch  Feed  Mixture. 

60  pounds  cracked  corn. 

60  pounds  whole  wheat. 

40  pounds  heavy  white  oats. 

20  pounds  barley. 

10  pounds  kaffir  corn. 

10  pounds  buckwheat. 

10  pounds  coarse  beef  scrap. 

Dry  Mash. 

200  pounds  coarse  wheat  bran. 

100  pounds  corn  meal. 

100  pounds  gluten  meal. 

100  pounds  ground  oats. 

75  pounds  middlings. 

50  pounds  fish  scraps. 

50  pounds  beef  scraps,  fine. 

25  pounds  “Red-dog”  flour. 

The  dry  mash  is  kept  in  pans  with  a 
piece  of  wire  netting  on  top,  so  the  hens 


and  four  above  be  just  as  good?  How 
many  machines  would  this  cellar  take? 

Massachusetts.  j.  s. 

We  would  prefer  having  the  incubator 
cellar  about  five  feet  below  and  three  feet 
above  the  surface  level  of  the  ground, 
though  the  dimensions  that  you  give  would 
doubtless  prove  satisfactory.  Two  large, 
three-light,  cellar  sash  on  each  side  should 
furnish  sufficient  light  and  ventilation, 
though,  if  many  machines  were  used,  it 
might  be  well  to  pipe  each  one  to  a  com¬ 
mon  outlet  through  the  roof.  The  cellar 
should  have  a  concrete  floor  for  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  convenience,  and  the  walls  should 
be  of  stone  or  concrete,  using  whichever 
could  be  built  the  cheapest.  Such  a  cel¬ 
lar  would  hold  all  the  machines  that  you 
could  put  into  'it,  the  number  depending 
upon  their  size.  M.  b.  d. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Get  A  Canadian  Home 

In  Western  Canada’s 

Free  Homestead  Area 

The  Province  of  I  has  several 

Manitoba!  Sl0Dit 

trlcta  that  afford  rare  opportu¬ 
nity  to  secure  160  Acres  of 
excellent  agricultural  land  FREE. 

For  Grain  Growing 
and  Cattle  Raising 

this  Province  has  no  superior 
and  In  profitable  agriculture  shows  an 
unbroken  period  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Perfect  Climate;  Good  Markets:  Rail¬ 
ways  Convenient:  Soli  the  very  best,  and 
social  conditions  most  desirable. 

Vacant  lands  adjacent  to  Free  Home¬ 
steads  may  be  purchased  and  also  In  the 
older  Districts  landB  may  be  bought  at 
reasonable  prices. 

For  Further  Particulars,  address 

J.  S.  Crawford 

301  E.  Genesee  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


or  write  Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


CAROLINA’ 
COAST 
COUNTRY 


‘Ibe  GULF  STREAM 
LAND  OF 
MILD  WINTERS 

Thousands  of  Acres— Rich,  Black 
Sandy  Loam  Soil;  Virgin  Farm 
Lands,  fronting  on  the  ocean. 

Ample  monthly  rainfall. 
Nearby  markets.  Twelve 
hours  from  New  York. 
Low  priced  farming  lands.  Monthly  Excursions. 

Write  for  Free  Colored  Map9  and  Descriptive  Liter¬ 
ature.  Address  B.  E,  RICE,  Land  Agent,  Norfolk- 
Southern  R,  R,,  Dept.  D,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


before  you  buy  write  for 

NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-8AVING 


J  INTERNATIONAL 
ga  SILOS 


in 

III  ,»  !# 


trongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front-air-tight  door  and  per- 
manent  ladder  are  some  "f  the  unusual  features.  Th. 

IaUrmitlonnl  8llo  Co.,  118  Slain  8t„  UneiTlIle,  Pa* 


Writ* 


Gefthe  Hinge  Door 


Read  about  this  most  fa- 
’mous  construction,  learn  how 
Tit  makes  big  extra  silo  profits, 

'Keeps  silo  door  closed  all  the 
Jti  me— prevent  silage  freezing  in 
[winter  and  drying  out  in  sum- 
jmer.  Opens  and  closes  easier  than  barn  doors. 
lEasy  climbing  ladder,  7  inch  foothold.  Get 
|our  book  telling  all  about  the  Hinge  Door 

,And  LANSING  SILOS 

_  Two  big  silo  offers  in  one  book.  Get  your 
— ^  name  in  to  us  quick.  Ask  for  Book  16 

SEND  /  Woods  Bros.  Silo  &  Mfg-.  Co. 
YOUR  /  General  Offices:  -  Lincoln,  Neb. 

NAME  ha neirp,  Mich.,  Maryville,  Mo.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Cedar 
NOW  /Rapids,  Iowa,  E.  8t.  Louie,  111.,  Topeka,  Kan.,  Lexington, 
/Ky.,  Denver,  Col.,  Spokane,  Wash.  Write  Nearest  Office 


Farming  without 

an  INDIANA  SILO 

is  like  carrying  milk 
in  a  leaky  bucket^ 

The  Indiana  Silo  pre¬ 
serves  all  your  crop  and 
i  stops  the  leaks  that  drain 
your  bank  account.  Puts  fat  on 
your  stock,  milk  in  your  pails,  money 
in  your  bank.  You  can  buy  an  Indi¬ 
ana  Silo  and  never  miss  the  money. 

Write  for  booklet.  Address  nearest  office 
INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

Anderson,  Ir.d.  Dps  Moines,  la-  Kansas  City,  Mo# 

818  Union  Bldg.  313  Indiana  Bldg.  318  Silo  Bldg. 


inarm* 

IllUgllli 


Low  Steel  Wheels 

Save  Work  and  Money 

Put  them  on  your  old  running  gear 
or  get  a  complete  Low  -  Wheel 
Handy  Wagon.  'W 

Steel  Wheels  and  handy  wagons 
save  high  lifts,  prevent  rutting  fields 
and  roads,  are  So  to  60%  lighter  draft, 
not  affected  by  heat  or  cold,  spokes  and 
rims  never  loosen.  Write  now  for  il¬ 
lustrated  free  book.  Address 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

4  8  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


Ever  considered  the  danger  of 
using  a  flimsy  silo  ladder?  Or 
the  annoyance  of  doors  that  stick? 

Or  the  lorn,  in  feeding  value  of  sil¬ 
age  from  a  cheap  silo?  Or  the  risk 
from  storms?  Better  Investigate  the 
Hardor  with  its  ladder  of 
massive  strength,  Its  por- 
fect-fltiing  door.,  its  excel¬ 
lence  of  material  and  con¬ 
struction, its  Anchor.  which 
hold  the  silo  solid  as  an  oak; 
the  oldest,  most  famous,  the 
kind  “Uncle  Sam”  uses. 

Catalog  free. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  It.  CoblesklH.N,  Y. 


LABEL 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serisl 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.H.  DANA,  74  Main  8t.,West  Lebanon,  N.B, 


I  will  tell  you  how 
to  become  a  prosperous 
Fruit  Rancher  in  the 


San  Joaquin  Valley, 
California 

I  will  show  you  how  to  go  to  work  to  get  a  home  for  yourself 
and  those  dependent  upon  you. 

California  is  no  lotus  land,  where  men  gain  wealth  and  ease  without  effort 
But  its  great  central  valley  is  blessed  with  a  soil  of  wonderful  fertility.  The 
high  Sierras  furnish  an  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation.  The  climate  is 
ideally  arranged  for  the  perfect  ripening  of  a  wide  range  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
grain  crops,  and  live  stock.  The  social  organization  effected  by  those  now 
there  makes  it  a  splendid  country  in  which  to  build  a  home  and  rear  a  family. 
It  is  a  land  blessed  with  tremendous  natural  advantages,  and  every  ambitious, 
earnest,  industrious  man  who  goes,  will  find  there  the  conditions  necessary  to 
insure  a  permanent  success. 

Fruit  ranching  is  the  way  to  the  greatest  ultimate  profit.  But  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  good  grove,  orchard  or  vineyard  takes  time.  So  we  say,  go  slow, 
even  to  those  who  are  financially  able  to  enter  the  business  and  carry  it  until 
the  trees  and  vines  have  had  time  to  come  into  bearing.  Plant  only  a  part  of 
your  land  to  trees,  use  the  rest  for  quick-money  crops.  Plant  to  alfalfa  and 
buy  a  few  dairy  cows.  These,  with  a  flock  of  chickens  and  turkeys,  a  few  hogs 
and  a  garden,  will  meet  the  running  expense  until  the  fruit  begins  to  come  in. 
Then  orchard  or  vineyard  gradually  may  be  enlarged  until  all  the  land  is 
planted.  The  resulting  profit  is  your  absolute  insurance  against  the  future. 

You  will  not  have  to  undergo  pioneer  privations.  The  San  Joaquin  Valley 
is  a  finished  country.  The  varieties  of  fruit  best  adapted  to  the  several  sections 
are  known.  Irrigation  water  is  ready  or  economically  may  be  developed.  The 
fruit  growers’  exchanges  and  other  marketing  organizations  have  perfected  a 
system  of  getting  greatest  returns  for  the  grower.  The  state  is  spending  mil¬ 
lions  of  money  on  country  roads.  California’s  school  system  is  superior  to 
any  in  the  country,  and  the  state-wide  library  organization  gives  to  all  access  to 
the  great  collection  of  books  in  the  state  library. 

In  a  word,  you  will  find  here  a  splendid  country  for  business,  even  a  finer 
country  for  home-making,  and  the  greatest  country  in  the  world  for  children. 

I  believe  that  every  man  who  buys  land  in  California  to-day  w’11  find  his 
place  an  asset  of  increasing  value  every  year  hereafter. 

I  am  anxious  to  get  into  touch  with  men  and  women  who  are  considering 
the  West  as  a  place  to  make  a  home.  I  know  that  the  organization  of  which  1 
am  the  head  is  in  a  position  to  be  of  great  service  to  all,  and  I  want  you  to 
feel  at  liberty  to  call  upon  me  for  any  information  about  California  that  you  may 
require.  This  service  is  free. 

We  have  just  published  an  illustrated  folder  describing  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  It’s  free.  Read  it. 

!  C.  L.  Seagraves, 

General  Colonization  Agent,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry 
2152  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 

N.  B. — Take  advantage  of  the  twice-a-month  homeseekers’  excursions  —  go 
fee  for  yourself.  I  will  tell  you  about  train  and  fares. —  C.  L.  S. 
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MILK. 

In  effect  January  1,  1913,  the  N.  Y. 
Milk  Exchange  price  was  reduced  20  cents 
per  40-quart  can,  now  being:  B  (selected 
raw  and  pasteurized),  $1.91  per  40-quart 
can;  C  (for  cooking  and  manufacturing), 
SL.S1,  netting  four  and  3%  cents  to  ship¬ 
pers  in  the  26-cent  zone. 

The  zones  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  follows :  23  cents 
for  the  first  40  miles  from  New  York;  2G 
cents  for  the  next  60  miles ;  29  cents  for 
the  next  90  miles ;  beyond  this,  32  cents. 
The  railroad’s  allow  a  discount  for  car  lots 
of  10,000  quarts  of  10  and  12 %  per  cent. 


Pennsylvania  and  the  Tuberculosis  Test. 

Would  you  find  out  for  me  why  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  is  so  slow  about 
testing  herds  for  tuberculosis?  I  sent  my 
application  in  October  9  and  it  was  put 
on  file  soon  after.  c. 

An  inquiry  concerning  your  applica¬ 
tion  was  sent  to  the  Pennsylvania  Live¬ 
stock  Sanitary  Board,  and  the  following 
reply  received 

“This  Board  is  prepared  to  do  only  a 
limited  amount  of  tuberculin  testing  at 
the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth.  This 
is  usually  limited  to  those  herds  the 
owners  of  which  are  unable  to  bear  the 
expense,  or  to  such  herds  which,  in 
our  opinion,  are  a  menace  to  public 
health  or  the  dairy  industry.  It  is  pref¬ 
erable  that  the  owner  engage  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  competent  veterinarian  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  test  at  his  own  expense.  When 
the  test  is  to  be  applied  at  the  expense 
of  the  Commonwealth  it  is  necessary 
that  the  owner  sign  a  regular  applica¬ 
tion  form.  This  is  then  placed  on  file 
to  await  its  turn.  Owing  to  the  large 
number  of  such  applications  constantly 
in  our  files,  there  is  usually  a  consid¬ 
erable  delay  owing  to  the  small  amount 
of  funds  available  for  the  purpose.  The 
present  fund  appropriated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  two  years  ago  has  been  depleted 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  have  been 
unable  since  November  1  to  undertake 
any  additional  work  of  this  character, 
as  it  will  hardly  suffice  to  complete  the 
work  of  this  nature  already  in  hand. 
When  a  test  has  been  made  at  owner's 
expense  and  reacting  animals  reported, 
they  are  appraised  and  disposed  of  upon 
request  from  the  owner  without  ex¬ 
pense  to  him. 

“C.’s  application  was  received  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  It  was  practically  the  last  one 
which  could  be  considered  until  after 
i  new  appropriation  has  been  made 
available.  The  testing  of  his  herd  along 
with  a  number  of  others  was  assigned 
to  our  Pittsburgh  agent.  In  order  to 
economize  on  traveling  expenses,  it  is 
necessary  that  these  tests  be  grouped 
in  sections  and  one  section  finished  be¬ 
fore  another  is  begun.  C.’s  applica¬ 
tion  will  receive  the  attention  of  the 
agent  when  he  reaches  the  county.” 

C.  J.  MARSHALL, 

State  Veterinarian. 


CHANGES  IN  BOSTON  MILK. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  B.  C.  M.  P. 
I'o.  was  held  in  Boston  January  21.  This 
was  a  most  important  meeting,  as  many 
ielt  that  this  company  was  at  the  parting 
•f  the  ways,  by  reason  of  Federal  inter¬ 
ference  and  lack  of  the  proper  support 
iinong  its  members  needed  to  back  up  an 
♦rganization  which  could  work  for  the 
interests  of  the  milk  producers  of  New 
England.  Some  present  did  not  think  the 
company  had  been  run  properly  and  busl- 
josslike,  and  were  for  disbanding  at  once. 
Others  believed  we  should  wait  a  while  and 
lot  try  to  drop  this  or  start  anything 
lew  just  yet.  Still  others  were  for  start¬ 
ing  a  new  organization  on  the  spot  and 
letting  this  one  die.  After  many  hours’ 
iiscussion  on  different  sides  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  these  different  opinions  were  merged 
together  in  a  united  policy.  We  found  that 
vhlle  there  were  many  different  ideas  on 
the  subject,  yet  we  were  at  the  same  time 
ill  working  for  the  same  object,  but  going 
ibout  it  in  a  different  way.  It  was  unani- 
uously  agreed  to  settle  up  all  indebtedness 
md  close  up  the  old  company  as  soon  as 
t  could  be  done  honorably  and  lawfully, 
hut  at  the  same  time  protect  the  interests 
*f  Secretary  Hunter,  who  was  indicted  in 
June,  1911,  as  representing  the  company 
5n  agreeing  on  the  price  for  milk  with  the 
ontractors  which  was  considered  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Law. 
Several  contractors  were  indicted  at  the 
si  me  time  aud  the  cases  have  been  drag- 
fing  on  ever  since.  A  short  time  ago  a 
demurrer  was  filed  and  a  hearing  held, 
hit  the  decision  of  this  has  not  yet  been 
pven  out.  If  the  demurrer  is  sustained 
me  case  will  be  dropped,  if  not  it  will  come 
te  trial  in  March.  The  B.  C.  M.  P.  Co. 
was  found  to  be  something  over  a  thou- 
«ind  dollars  in  debt,  and  steps  were  ini- 
nediately  taken  to  raise  this,  and  one- 
Cmrth  of  it  was  pledged  at  the  meeting. 

A  committee  of  seven  members  as  fol¬ 
ios:  L.  H.  Abbott,  Wilton,  N.  H. ;  L.  H. 
Inggies,  Hardwick.  Mass.;  II.  E.  Bullard, 
Bolliston,  Mass.,  Simon  Brewster,  Jewett 
Uty,  Conn.;  James  Dwinell,  Barre,  Vt. ; 

Orcutt.  Chester,  Vt.,  and  L.  II.  Locke 
o.  Maine,  were  appointed  to  draw  up  plans 
,u>w  organization  which  would  be 
within  the  law  and  be  able  to  protect  the 
nrniers’  interests  and  obtain  a  reasonable 
price  for  our  milk,  and  also  cooperate  with 
tje  fonsumer  for  the  best  interests  of  both. 
•Jr.  t  u tier  of  Connecticut,  spoke  wisely  and 
tteiingly  on  how  to  disband  and  reorganize 


properly,  and  his'  talk  did  much  to  har¬ 
monize  the  meeting.  I’rof.  Sanborn  of 
New  Hampshire  and  several  others  also 
helped  by  their  advice  and  suggestions. 

There  is  quite  a  sentiment  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  that  we  should  have  a  State 
organization,  and  that  other  States  might 
have  the  same  and  all  work  together  when 
necessary  for  our  interests  to  do  so. 
Whether  one  large  organization  would  be 
the  better  way,  than  the  State  plan,  is  a 
question  aud  both  plans  should  be  given 
careful  study.  When  We  begin  this  time 
we  should  begin  right,  and  put  up  a  broad 
union  that  can  protect  our  interests  in  this 
line,  and  have  the  confidence  of  the  con¬ 
sumer;  that  is  cooperate  with  them  to  have 
State  laws  and  regulations  in  regard  to 
sale  and  production  of  milk  which  will  be 
fair  and  just  to  both  parties.  Both  sides 
will  have  to  concede  something  to  the 
other,  to  accomplish  this,  but  it  will  pay 
in  the  long  run.  The  committee  appointed 
is  a  strong  one.  equipped  with  good  com¬ 
mon  sense ;  and  will  work  for  our  best 
interests  we  know. 

On  February  21  they  expect  to  have 
everything  ready  to  start  the  new  organi¬ 
zation  on  a  good  strong  basis  and  every¬ 
body  interested  is  expected  to  be  on  hand 
to  see  that  this  is  done,  and  help  along 
the  good  work.  That  we  need  an  organi¬ 
zation  which  will  cover  all  the  territory 
supplying  Boston  with  milk  is  proved  by 
the  action  of  contractors  this  Winter  who 
have  refused  to  name  a  price  for  the 
six  months  and  after  paying  a  fair  price 
for  three  months  at  the  end  of  these 
promptly  cut  down  to  last  Winter’s  price 
for  the  remaining  three  months.  Compa¬ 
nies  controlled  by  the  Whitings  did  this. 
The  Hood  Co.  cut  down  all  producers  who 
did  not  sign  a  contract  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  Do  we  need  a  union?  Yes,  we  do. 

A.  E.  p. 


Moldy  Silage. 

I  have  a  tamarack  stave  silo  (8x20  feet). 
When  hoops  are  tightened  as  close  as  pos¬ 
sible  there  are  still  a  few  places  where 
one  can  see  light  between  staves.  Silage 
keeps  perfectly  in  center,  but  molds  badly 
near  those  cracks.  Can  you  recommend 
some  good  practical  method  of  making  this 
silo  airtight  without  too  much  expense? 
This  is  the  second  year  it  has  been  used. 

Oswegatchie,  N.  Y.  j.  h.  l. 

It  is  probable  that  the  molding  of  the 
silage  is  due  to  one  of  three  causes :  ir¬ 
regularity  in  width  of  staves,  too  great 
space  between  hoops,  or  improper  filling. 
It  is  probably  not  the  first  cause,  for  un¬ 
less  the  staves  are  exceedingly  irregular, 
the  swelling  of  the  wood  when  the  silo  is 
dampened  by  the  silage  would  close  anj' 
small  cracks.  If  the  hoops  are  too  far 
apart  the  outward  pressure  of  the  silage 
would  bulge  the  staves  and  cause  cracks 
between  them.  If  the  staves  are  two 
inches  thick — and  they  should  not  be 
thinner — six  or  seven  hoops  will  be  neces¬ 
sary,  the  first  close  to  the  bottom,  then 
at  intervals,  say,  of  2%,  three,  3 VA  four 
and  five  feet.  In  filling  the  silo  it  is  well 
to  have  the  leaves  aud  more  solid  portions 
well  mixed,  and  keep  the  silage  well  trod¬ 
den  down  next  to  the  silo.  c.  L.  ax. 


Hay,  $18  per  ton  :  wheat,  97  to  $1  ;  corn, 
65 ;  potatoes,  65  load  lots,  retail,  75  ;  eggs. 
24 ;  retail,  28 ;  poultry,  live,  14  cents  per 
pound.  Veal.  live.  7y2  to  eight;  butter. 
32;  retail,  38:  milk,  four  to  41/,  :  retail, 
seven  cents.  Fork,  10  cents  per  pound 

dressed.  j.  ax.  u. 

Berwick,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Every  Borden 
Experiment  Farm 
has  a  Unadilla 


Silage  of  the  highest  quality  Is  the 
final  test  of  a  silo.  It  convinced  the 
Bordens  that  the  Unadilla  was  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  their  great  milk 
farms.  Such  merit  also  indicates  su¬ 
perior  mechanical  construction  and 
ease  in  handling  silage.  Catalogue 
free.  Send  for  it  and  learn  how  and 
why  they  meet  every  need.  Discount 
for  orders  in  30  days.  Agents  wanted. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C,  Uuaoiiu.  N 


ABSORBINE 


|  STOPS 
! LAMENESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone  or  similar 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  sound.  Does 
not  blister  or  remove  the  hair  and 
horse  can  be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet 
with  each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.00  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  E  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind.  Removes  Pai  nf  ul  Swellings,  Enlarged 
Glands,  Goitre,  Wens,  Braises.  Varicose 
Veins,  varicosities.  Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle 
at  dealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.F.Y0UNG.  P.D.  F..  88  Temple St„  Springfield, Mass. 


CDIIMB'C  IMPROVED 
wnumod  WARRI  HER 

STANCHION 


H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  says  “  they 

SAVE  COST 

in  feed  in  one  winter.” 

Send  address  for  speci¬ 
fications  of  inexpensive 
yet  sanitary  cow  stable  to 
WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  Mg,  Forest  vllle,  Con*. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


^  With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettlein  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  ana 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
*  Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc.  t^Sena 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular-  J 

D.  R.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  Ilk 


FOR  10  WEEKS  i 


Sanitary 
Cream 


KING  Separator! 

|  Factory  Direct  To  You 

NO 

Money, 

Down 


Buy 
.OnYourl 
Own 
Terms 


**■§ 

"Four  Sizes'* 

Capacity  Up 
To  800  lbs.  per  Hour" 

TX7B  don’t  ask  you  totend  a  penny,  maks  any  ds» 
V  *  posit  or  obligate  yourself  in  any  way.  Simply 
try  a  King  Sanitary  Separator  in  your  own  home  or 
dairy  for  Ten  Weeks  Free,  Just  as  If  you  owned  ft. 
test  It  with  warm  or  cold  milk,  and  If  It  doesn’t 
separate  all  the  cream  right  down  to  the  very  last 
drop  in  finer  condition  and  do  it  easier  than  any 
other  separator  on  the  market,  bar  none— then  re¬ 
turn  it.  At  OUf  expense,  the  trial  costs  you  nothing. 

Simplest  and  Most  Efficient 

Absolutely  Sanitary 

The  King  skims  warm  or  cold  milk  more  thorough¬ 
ly  and  easier  than  any  separator  made,  regardless  of 
price.  Positively  never  defeated  in  a  skimming  con¬ 
test.  Strong,  durable,  runs  very  freelyj  has  all  latest 
Improvements  including  our  Improved  separable  disc 
bowl.  Simplest  machine  to  clean,  all  parts  readily  ac¬ 
cessible.  No  nooks  or  comers  to  gather  or  hold  dirt 
After  ten  weeks’  FfS#  Trial,  If  you  decide  to  keep  it* 
you  can  take  all  the  time  you  want  to  pay.  The 
KING  SANITARY  SEPARATOR  in  all  sizes  cost  yon  only 
one-half  a9  much  as  agents’  machines.  Buying  direct 
from  our  factory  saves  you  all  the  expense  of  the 
agents,  salesmen,  stores,  wagons,  etc.  To  prove  our 
claims,  we  make  the  most  Liberal  Offer  ever  hoard  of. 

Life  Long  Guarantee 

Should  any  part  of  the  King  Separator  prove  de¬ 
fective  in  material  or  workmanship  during  the  entire 
life  of  the  machine,  we’ll  replace  St  with  a  new  and 
perfect  part  absolutely  free  of  all  cost  to  you  and  pre¬ 
pay  all  express  charges. 


Our  million-doilar-factory  stands  back  of 
every  KING  Separator 

Sand  for  Free  Catalog  at  once 

I  This  is  your  opportunity  to  save  money.  It  Is  to  your 
advantage  to  read  our  descriptive  catalog  AT  ONCE. 

KING  SEPARATOR  WORKS 

253  Rano  St.v  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ROBERTSOX’S  CHAIN 
RANGING  STANCHIONS 
“I  hive  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  TEAKS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  beet  of  saiia- 
faction  In  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  daye’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  I’orcstvllle,  Conn. 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makes  cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
In  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  ;  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ' 
strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTER  STEEP  STANCHION  CO. 
906  Insurance  Hide.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


No  hoops  to  tighten  or 
loosen. 

Don’t  order  your  Silo 
before  you  get  our  free- 
catalog. 

crainEt.'v."..,,  silo 

3  Walls 

—therefore  3  times  as  warm 
and  3  times  as  strong. 

L*t  u*  tell  xotM  snore.  , 

,The  W.  L.  Scott  Lumber  Co. 
63  MAIN  ST.,  NORWICH, |N.  Y. 
529-544  WATKIN’S  BLDG.  Milwaukee, Wit. 


PUBLIC  SENTIMENT  DEMANDS 
THE  SANITARY  MILK  WAGON 


THE 

Parsons  “Low-Down” 


SELF-RAISING  GATE 

Are  satisfying  thousands  of  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers.  Erect  one  and  you  will 
become  a  Peerless  booster. 

Built  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  best 
farm  trade — They  are  making  good. 
Bigger,  heavier  and  stronger  than 
’  the  ordinary  steel  gate— cost  but 
1  very  little  more. 

Before  you  build  a  single  gate 
'  write  for  full  description 
and  prices  of  the 

Peerless.  M""* . >i 

Peerlcu  Wire  Fence  a 

“SQ&fc 

Mich.  Jfyllll  III  ||  liliml 

^GALVANIZED 


MILK  WAGON 

Ss  “  Easy  TO  Keep  Sanitary  ** 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  COMPANY 


Ask  for  Catalog  "O' 


EARLVILLE.  N.  T. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

30  Days’  Trial— Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DORABLE 

Tlie  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  60,  -s-  Cuba.  N.  X. 


Send  For  This  FREE  BULLETIN 

TPVERY  man  who  milks  four  cows  will  be  inter- 
ested  in  The  Hinman  Informer.  It  contains 

practical  hints  for  the  dairyman  and  gives  the  experi 
ence  of  successful  men  all  over  the  country,  from 
Maine  to  California,  who  are  laving  labor,  increasing 
their  output  and  producing  cleaner  milk  by  using 

HINMAN  MILKER 


Bulletin 
Each  Month 


The  Hinman  was  the  first  practical 
milker  and  has  been  in  successful 
operation  over  four  years.  It  was  in¬ 
vented  by  a  practical  dairyman  and 
tried  opt  a  year  in  his  own  dairy  before 
it  was  placed  on  the  mark  et.  Im¬ 
provement  after  improvement  has 
Yt«r»’  X  been  made  until  today  the  ma¬ 
chine  stands  as 
the  greatest  ex¬ 
ponent  of  suc¬ 
cessful  machine 
milking  in  the 
country. 


Succctg 

WjHfNMJKN' 

NATURAL  HAND  ACT/Of 


One-Piece  Tapered  Teat  Cup  produces 
pressure  on  teats  exactly  like  hand 
milking.  Keeps  teats  in  normal  con¬ 
dition.  Easy  to  clean.  The  Vacuum 
Valve  Chamber,  being  in  pail  cover, 
enables  the  operator  to  move  the  ma¬ 
chine  easily  and  change  pails  rapidly. 
Also  makes  pail  light.  Keeps  each 
cow’s  milk  separate.  Each  ma¬ 
chine  milks  one  cow  at  a  tima  Any  ... — j 

machine  or  any  pail  can  be  changed  R-  j 

without  stopping  the  others.  Hinman  i 

These  features  are  Milking  Machine  i 

found  only  in  the  — "  Co.,  Oneida,  N.  Y.  j 

HINMAN.  Please  send  me  The  j 

Hinman  Informer  FREE  i 


Send  Coupon 
Today  ..^"Addr  I 


Name. 


ess. 


Milks  20,000  Cows 


R.  D. 


.  State. 
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1?HE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKEH 


COLOR  IN  ANIMAL  LIFE. 


The  normal  colors  of  animal  life  come 
mainly  under  the  laws  of  protective 
mimicry  and  adaptation  to  environ¬ 
ment.  The  stripes  of  the  tiger  har¬ 
monize  with  the  reeds  among  which  he 
lies  in  wait  for  prey,  and  those  of  the 
zebra  help  to  conceal  him  among  the 
long-leaved  tropical  foliage.  The  spots 
of  the  leopard  and  the  giraffe  mingle 
with  the  sun  and  shadows  of  the  for¬ 
est  leaves,  and  the  dull  color  of  the  lion 
blends  with  the  hues  of  the  desert  and 
the  plain.  In  the  arctic  regions,  where 
the  landscape  is  white  with  snow 
throughout  the  year,  there  are  white 
bears,  white  foxes,  white  owls,  etc. 
Along  the  snow  line  of  the  high  moun¬ 
tains  of  almost  any  latitude  are  found 
white  or  light  gray  sheep  and  goats. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  temperate 
zone,  where  the  snow  covers  the  earth 
for  half  of  the  year,  but  disappears  en¬ 
tirely  during  the  remaining  months, 
some  animals  become  white  or  nearly  so 
in  Winter,  but  turn  brown  or  dark  gray 
in  Summer,  as,  for  instance,  the  com¬ 
mon  weasel,  the  varying  hare,  the  ptar¬ 
migan  and  the  snow-bunting.  But  white 
animals  may  be  found  in  any  climate, 
and  white  individuals  occasionally  ap¬ 
pear  in  species  of  any  other  color,  as 
white  crows,  white  robins,  white  squir¬ 
rels,  white  rats  and  white  mice.  These 
are  known  as  “albinos,”  and  the  law 
of  their  being  is  beyond  the  ken  of  the 
present  writer.  He  has,  however,  seen, 
in  addition  to  the  examples  above 
named,  albino  blackbirds,  vesper  spar¬ 
rows,  English  sparrows,  quails,  wolves, 
deer,  horses  and  men.  A  perfect  albino 
has  a  milk-white  skin,  snow-white  hair, 
fur  or  feathers,  and  eyes  with  red  pu¬ 
pil  and  pink  iris.  This  form  is  rather 
common  among  rabbits  and  cats.  Lo- 
bo’s  mate,  in  “Wild  Animals  I  Have 
Known,”  was  of  this  type.  White  buf¬ 
faloes  were  sometimes  seen  in  the  great 
herds  that  once  roamed  over  our  west¬ 
ern  prairies.  The  noted  white  ele¬ 
phants  of  Siam  are  albinos. 

Some  time  ago  a  newspaper  contrib¬ 
utor  raised  the  question  whether  any¬ 
one  had  ever  seen  a  white  colt,  and 
took  the  ground  that  no  colt  was  ever 
born  white,  but  that  white  horses  in¬ 
variably  are  black,  drab  or  brown  when 
very  young.  The  writer  has  seen  one 
colt  two  weeks  old  that  was  entirely 
white — hair,  skin,  hoofs  and  all — and 
has  seen  the  photograph  of  another  of 
about  the  same  age  and  description.  He 
has  also  known  several  men  who  were 
true  albinos.  These  may  be  found  in 
any  race  of  mankind.  Many  albinos 
are  said  to  exist  among  certain  black 
tribes  in  Africa.  A  female  albino  often 
reproduces  her  type  regardless  of  the 
color  of  her  mate.  White  varieties  of 
domestic  fowls,  pigeons,  rabbits  and 
cats  have  originated  in  this  way.  While 
albinos  may  appear  in  any  species  of 
animal  life,  the  type  is  not  always  per¬ 
fect.  Spotted  robins,  rats,  mice,  rabbits, 
etc.,  are  not  uncommon. 

Opposite  to  the  albino  is  the  “me- 
lanic”  or  black  type.  While  not  so 
common  as  the  albino,  melanic  speci¬ 
mens  have  been  found  in  many  species 
of  animals.  The  best  known  is  the 
black  sheep.  It  is  of  exactly  the  same 
breeding  as  the  remainder  of  the  flock, 
and  its  offspring  is  usually  white.  It 
is  an  unaccountable  melanic  variation. 
The  black  squirrel  is  another.  It  gen¬ 
erally  belongs  to  the  grey  species.  Black 
and  &ray  young  have  been  found  in  the 
same  nest.  The  parent  squirrels  may 
both  be  of  either  color.  A  collector  in 
Ohio  secured  a  pair  of  black  chipmunks. 
Black  robins  and  turtle  doves  have  been 
taken.  Black  foxes,  black  wolves  and 
black  leopards  are  well  known,  and  they 
mate  readily  with  individuals  of  the 
normal  color.  Black  chicks  sometimes 
appear  in  broods  of  well-bred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  melanism  may  account  for 
the  origin  of  our  black  breeds  of  cattle. 
May  it  not  also  possibly  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  Ne¬ 
gro  race  of  men?  It  is  supposed  that 
one  of  the  sons  of  Noah  was  black, 
while  the  others  were  not. 

One  other  variation  of  color  of  this 
sort  has  been  noted,  and  that  is  the 
“erythrismal”  or  red  type.  Many  a 
wood-wise  observer  has  noted  that  there 
are  two  types  of  the  little  screech  owl, 
one  grayish  and  the  other  red.  The 
variation  has  no  relation  to  age  or  sex. 
Young  of  both  colors  have  been  found 
in  the  same  family,  and  the  parent  birds 
ma-  both  be  grayish  or  both  red.  An 


occasional  red  specimen  has  been  ob¬ 
served  in  other  species  of  animal  life. 
Among  our  domestic  swine  there  are 
white,  black  and  red  breeds,  but  the 
wild  hogs,  from  which  all  have  de¬ 
scended,  are  neither  white,  black  nor 
red.  The  same  may  be  said  of  our  do¬ 
mestic  fowls,  excepting  that  the  wild 
birds  from  which  it  is  believed  they 
have  all  originated  are  somewhat  red¬ 
dish.  Red  pigeons  bred  from  blue  stock 
are  not  uncommon. 

Having  the  normal  colors  and  admit¬ 
ting  the  abnormal  variations  just  de¬ 
scribed,  all  known  colors  in  animal  life 
may  be  accounted  for.  A  white  individ¬ 
ual  crossed  with  one  of  any  other  color 
may  produce  spotted,  gray  or  roan  off¬ 
spring.  The  blue  beef  cattle  so  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  London  markets  are  from 
black  Angus  cows  mated  with  white 
Durham  sires.  Among  wild  animals 
sexual  selections  has  some  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  color.  In  mammals  the 
strongest  male  usually  gets  the  first 
choice  of  the  females,  and  he  is  attract¬ 
ed  by  color  as  well  as  by  form  and  size. 
When  birds  are  mating,  the  males  may 
be  seen  displaying  their  plumage  to  at¬ 
tract  the  females.  As  there  are  always 
more  males  than  females  among  birds, 
the  latter  select  the  most  gorgeous  suit¬ 
ors,  and  thus  beauty  of  color  is  perpet¬ 
uated.  J.  M.  KECK. 

Ohio.  _ _ 

Asthma  and  Eczema. 

J.  E.  B.,  Meriden,  Conn. — Would  you  tell 
me  of  some  home  remedy  that  will  cure 
asthma? 

G.  E.,  Portland,  Ore. — I  have  eczema, 
and  have  tried  a  good  many  doctors’  reme¬ 
dies,  and  have  received  no  relief.  Would 
you  give  a  remedy? 

Ans. — A  competent  physician  does 
not  treat  names,  and  as  the  writer  would 
not  like  to  be  classed  with  incompetents, 
he  must  decline  to  prescribe  by  mail  for 
“eczema”  and  “asthma.”  Eczema,  or  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  skin,  has  a  variety  of 
forms,  and  a  number  of  causes;  no  one, 
therefore,  who  does  not  make  a  sufficient 
study  of  an  individual  case  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  nature  and  cause  can  intelli¬ 
gently  prescribe  for  its  cure.  The  same 
statement  is  true  of  asthma,  which, 
while  sometimes  a  disease  or  affection 
of  the  nerve  centres  controlling  the  res¬ 
piratory  apparatus,  is  again  only  a 
symptom  of  some  underlying  trouble 
with  the  heart  or  kidneys.  Chronic  cases 
of  both  these  diseases  are  often  difficult 
or  impossible  of  cure,  and  the  sufferer 
tries  one  thing  and  another  in  the  hope 
of  finding  permanent  relief.  He  is  apt, 
too,  to  join  that  great  army  upon  which 
quacks  depend  for  a  livelihood ;  which 
livelihood  they  will  always  gain  so  long 
as  the  popular  belief  persists  that  medi¬ 
cine,  instead  of  being  a  rational  science, 
is  a  mysterious  art  concerning  which 
certain  persons  are  endowed  with  su¬ 
pernatural  insight.  M.  d. 


Muskrats  Breathing  Under  Water. 

I  notice  on  page  2  what  is  said  about 
muskrats  breathing  under  the  water.  Here 
is  the  way  I  have  noticed  them  do  when 
swimming  under  the  water.  I  saw  one 
swimming  under  the  ice ;  he  would  swim 
about  30  feet,  and  lie  would  hunt  a  place 
where  there  was  an  air  bubble  and  would 
let  out  the  air  in  his  lungs  and  breathe 
it  in,  so  it  gained  enough  oxygen  and  go 
on  until  he  swam  up  to  where  there  was 
a  hole  in  the  ice,  which  I  had  made  and 
he  got  stuck  in  my  trap.  They  do  not,  as 
many  suppose,  do  without  breathing  under 
the  ice.  d.  m. 


Earn  Money,  Boys! 

There’s  a  nice  chance  to  pick  up  some 
money  among  the  neighbors  with  a 

Rumely  Watts  Corn  Shelter  No.  2 

AND  A 

Rumely  Olds  Engine  4  K-H.P. 

You  can  do  your  own  shelling  at 
home  —  save  half  the  cost  of  contract 
shelling  and  do  it  when  it  should  be  done. 
Then  when  work  is  slack — work  for  the 
neighbors. 

The  engine  comes  skid  mounted  or  portable  so 
you  can  take  it  anywhere.  This  sheller  will  be  a 
money  maker  for  you.  Working  with  a  Rumely- 
Olds  Engine  A’A -h.p.,  it  will  handle  from  100 
to  1 50  bushels  an  hour. 

Send  for  Sheller  Data¬ 
book  A ro.  351;  Engine  Data¬ 
book  No.  344. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming  Machinery 
LA  PORTE,  IND.  546 


February  8t 

Is  Your  Cream  Separator 
Guaranteed  Not  to  Rust? 

{  Every  dairy  utensil  made  of  tin  wears  and  rusts.  This  Nt 
is  the  reason  why  a  different  metal — Nickel  Silver— 
is  used  in  the  skimming  sections  of  the  1913  model 

United  States  Cream  Separator 

V-  .  — 

Nickel  Silver  Skimming  Section*  in  United  States  Cream  Separators  are 

Positively  Guaranteed  Not  to  Rust 

Furthermore,  U.  S.  nickel  silver  sections  are  easier  to 
clean  than  tinned  steel  discs  or  other  devices,  because  milk 
and  dirt  stick  to  them  less  tightly  than  to  tin  or  steel. 

Still  another  advantage  of  U.  S.  nickel  silver  sections 
is  that  they  will  not  crack  as  tinned  steel  discs  frequently 
do,  and  are,  therefore,  much  more  durable. 

Back  of  all  the  exclusive  time,  labor  and  expense  saving 
qualities  of  a  U.  S.  Separator  you  have  the  separator  celebrated 
the  country  over  for  its  close  skimming  and  holder  of  the 
World’s  Record  in  50  consecutive  runs  extending  over  a 
period  of  30  days  with  milk  from  10  breeds  of  cows. 

Our  catalogue  fully  describes  these  and  many  other  important  features. 
Write  for  it  and  ask  your  U.  S.  dealer  for  a  free  demonstration  at  your  farm,  j 


Price  as  low  as  $2S  east  of  the  Mountain  States. 


VERMONT  FARM 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Distributing  Warehouses 
in  Kycry  Dairy  Section 


MACHINE  CO. 

Chicago,  Illinois 
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When  It's 

BREWERS’ 

DRIED 


CROWN  DRIED  GRAINS 

It’s  All  Any  Feed  Ought  to  Be 


As  a  milk-producer  Crown  Grains  stand  alone.  For  this 
pure,  tested  product  gives  the  cow  the  milk-making  ele¬ 
ments  she  needs,  in  the  form  easiest  digested.  Try  it  on 
the  poorest  milker  you  own — and  you’ll  open  your  eyes. 

Look  for  Croivn  Brand  on  bag. 

Write,  naming  your  feed-dealer 
for  CROWN  Grains  circular.  b 

MILWAUKEE  GRAINS  &  FEED  CO. 

452  Third  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


The  Handiest  Hay  Tool 

To  be  clean,  sweet  and  nutri-  plements.  There  is  one  machine 
tious,  hay  should  be  handled  that  will  go  far  to  make  Your 
promptly  and  with  the  proper  im-  hay  crop  more  valuable.  It  is  the 

JOHNSTON 

Combined  Side  Delivery  Rake  and  Tedder 

Angle  steel  frame.  One  lever  operates  both  adjustments.  Teeth  adjustible  and 
flexible — no  carrying.  When  tedding,  it  thoroughly  stirs  and  makes  hay  cure  rap¬ 
idly.  Suitable  for  heavy  crops  of  beans.  Two  sizes.  Johnston  quality  throughout. 

“ Certainly !  Buy  a  Johnston ” 


Send  Today  for  the  John¬ 
ston  1913  Catalog — Just 
out.  Full  of  valuable  im¬ 
plement  information.  Free. 

Johnston  Harvester  Co. 
Box  100-E  Batavia,  N.Y. 


Original 
and  Only 
Low-down 
Spreader. 


mSli. 


tMsr 


New  Idea  M 


Pulverizes. 
Never  Clogs. 
3-row  Spread. 
Solid  Bottom. 

SpMBkSprcads  all 
Manures. 


Not  a  mere  xinloader— does  not  dump  in  piles.  The  only  spreader  with  double 
beaters  and  revolving  distributing  paddles,  which  cut  the  manure  into  shreds  and 
spread  it  evenly  over  three  full  rows— 5  to  7  feet.  No  choking.  No  bunching.  Low- 
down.  Easy  to  load.  Tracks  with  standard  wagon.  Easy  haul  for  double  team.  Solid 
bottom  which  never  warps,  breaks  or  wears  out.  No  cog  or  bevel  gears.  Only  perfect 
endless  conveyor— cannot  slip.  All  power  direct  from  rear  axle.  Only  two  levers  to  operate. 
Strong  metal  wheels.  Absolutely  necessary  for  every  grain  and  fruit  farmer. 

New  Idea  Spreader  Co.,  119  sycamore  st.,Coidwater 
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PERMANENT  SOIL  ENRICHMENT. 

Pakt  I. 

New  England  Conditions. — The  Con¬ 
necticut  Dairymen’s  Association  spares 
no  pains  or  expense  in  bringing  men  of 
wide  repute,  as  speakers,  before  its  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Our  dairymen  are  ag¬ 
gressive  as  well  as  progressive,  and  so 
are  always  looking  for  the  latest  facts 
bearing  on  their  industry.  This  year 

they  certainly  got  the  results  of  the 
latest  and  most  up-to-date  investigations 
regarding  soil  enrichment,  from  the 

Middle  West,  and  if  they  will  only 

study  the  bearing  of  Dr.  Hopkins’  in¬ 
vestigations  on  Eastern  conditions,  our 
dairymen  can  surely  profit  by  them. 

New  England  agriculture,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  very  diversified.  Many 
of  our  dairymen  are  not  simply  special¬ 
ists  in  dairying,  but  are  growing  mar¬ 
ket  garden  crops  and  fruits  besides. 
Then  too,  a  large  acreage,  in  the  East, 
will  always  be  devoted  to  garden  truck, 
and  these  facts  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind  in  discussing  the  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Dr.  Hopkins  called  attention 
to  this  by  saying  that  his  recommenda¬ 
tions  applied  to  the  growing  of  the 
staple  farm  crops,  and  especially  those 
used  in  dairying,  and  also  to  normal 
soils.  Here  again  the  bearing  of  the 
work  to  Eastern  conditions  should  be 
carefully  studied,  for  many  of  our  soils 
are  not  normal.  A  considerable  area 
in  Connecticut  and  in  New  Jersey  is 
sandy  and  gravelly  drift  loam,  water- 
washed  soils,  made  of  rather  large 
grains,  and  generally  low  in  vegetable 
matter.  Such  soils  must  be  treated 
very  differently  from  the  clay,  loams  of 
our  higher  Connecticut  hills,  or  the 
heavy,  fine-textured  prairie  soils  in  the 
Middle  West,  especially  as  regards  the 
use  of  phosphates  and  potash.  For  ex¬ 
ample  in  earlier  tests  made  by  the 
writer  in  studying  the  requirements  of 
Connecticut  soils,  it  was  shown  that 
soils  of  a  sandy  loam  type  always  gave 
a  large  crop  increase  from  the  use  of 
potash  fertilizers,  while  the  clayey  soils 
of  the  granite  rock  sections  were  sel¬ 
dom  benefited  by  potash,  but  did  show 
a  marked  crop  increase  from  the  use 
of  soluble  phosphates. 

Results  of  Long-  Cropping. — Another 
fact  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  is 
that  many  of  our  Eastern  soils  have 
been  reduced  in  organic  matter  by  long 
cropping  with  hoed  crops,  and  thus  are 
probably  much  more  acid  as  well  as 
lower  in  humus  than  most  of  the  soils 
of  the  West.  Dr.  Hopkins  made  it  clear 
at  the  start,  that  one  of  the  first  es¬ 
sentials  to  permanent  soil  enrichment 
was  the  building  up  of  the  organic  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  soil.  Without  a  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  of  humus-making  material  is  con¬ 
stantly  kept  in  the  soil,  neither  the  avail¬ 
able  nitrogen  compounds,  nor  the  avail¬ 
able  minerals  can  be  kept  permanently 
built  up.  The  aim  of  the  farmer  should 
always  be  to  change  the  insoluble  mate¬ 
rials  in  the  soil  into  available  forms  for 
his  crops.  The  humus  material  of  the 
soil  makes  a  good  feeding  ground  for 
the  bacteria  which  help  to  unlock  plant 
food,  and  its  decay  keeps  the  soil  sup¬ 
plied  with  _  carbonic  acid,  which  also 
acts  on  the  insoluble  mineral  compounds, 
changing  them  into  soluble  forms.  It 
was  well  shown  by  experiments  quoted 
that  the  presence  of  organic  matter  was 
absolutely  essential  to  making  the  phos¬ 
phate  rock,  or  floats,  available.  The 
fact  was  also  pointed  out  that  if  all  the 
live  stock  of  the  country,  kept  on  farms, 
was  reckoned  in  its  eouivalent  of  dairy 
cattle,  it  would  only  equal  one  cow  to 
10  acres  of  improved  land.  This  shows 
the  futility  of  expecting  to  keep  up  soil 
fertility  by  means  of  live  stock  alone. 
Ihe  plowing  under  of  crops,  to  build 
up  the  humus,  and  the  addition  of  com¬ 
mercial  forms  of  the  mineral  elements, 
is  therefore  essential.  Only  by  building 
up  the  humus  content  could  we  hope  to 
permanently  increase  the  nitrogen  con¬ 
tent  of  the  soil.  In  fact,  the  speaker 
said,  unless  we  constantly  build  up  the 
humus,  the  large  loss  of  this  material 
through  decomposition  would  soon  re¬ 
duce  the  supply  of  nitrogen  below  the 
point  of  profitable  cropping. 

Green  Manure  and  Lime.  —  The 
speaker  thought  that  for  New  England 
conditions,  the  best  crop  for  green  ma¬ 
nuring  was  clover,  although  Winter 
vetch  might  be  used  in  some  sections. 
With  over  69  million  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen  over  every  acre  of  land,  we  have 
enough  of  this  element  to  grow  100 
bushels  of  corn  for  500,000  years.”  Our 


work  is  to  transfer  this  atmospheric 
nitrogen  from  the  air  to  the  soil,  by 
means  of  leguminous  crops,  and  to  store 
it  there  for  the  use  of  crops  that  could 
not  take  it  from  the  air.  Another  es¬ 
sential  to  permanent  soil  enrichment 
is  an  adequate  and  cheap  supply  of  lime, 
preferably  in  the  form  of  calcium  car¬ 
bonate.  The  speaker  quoted  many  ex¬ 
periments  to  show  the  advantage  of 
ground  limestone  over  burned  lime,  but 
nearly  all  of  these  were  made  with  the 
staple  farm  crops,  and  under  soil  con¬ 
ditions  different  from  those  found  in 
the  North  Atlantic  States.  One  point 
that  seemed  to  me  to  be  overlooked 
was  the  physical  effect  of  burned  lime 
on  our  clay  loam  soils.  The  stiff  clay 
loams,  of  granitic  rock*  origin,  are  no 
doubt  improved  in  texture  by  the  burned 
lime,  while  its  chemical  action  in  the 
soil  is  much  more  active  than  that  of 
the  ground  limestone.  The  tendency  of 
burned  lime  to  flocculate  clay  and  make 
its  particles  coarser,  is  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  reasons  why  this  lime  should 
be  used  on  sugh  soils.  Then  too,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  acidity  of 
our  older,  Eastern  soils,  is  probably 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  soils  of 
the  Central  West,  which  have  been  a 
shorter  time  under  cultivation. 

CHAS.  S.  PHELPS. 


Impure  Water;  Hen  Lice. 


American  Saw  Mill 


You  simply  cannot  afford  to  let 
those  trees  stand  on  your  wood 
lot.  Think  of  the  crops  that  land 
would  yield,  if  cleared.  And 
think  of  the  money  in  the  trees. 
Every  16-foot  log  averaging  14 
inches  makes  100  feet  of  lumber. 
Ten  of  them  make  1000  feet, 
worth  up  to  $80  per  thousand. 
Now,  size  up  your  trees 
count  the  dollars  in  them. 


1.  Why  docs  well  water  that  is  generally 
pure  and  clear  have  at  times  (not  fre¬ 
quent)  an  impure  odor?  I  have  been  told 
it  is  caused  by  earthworms.  Whatever  it 
is  I  would  very  much  like  to  know  the 
remedy.  2.  Do  chicken  lice  or  insects  in¬ 
fest  the  air  of  the  henhouse  in  any  degree, 
that  would  make  it  probable  anyone  going 
in  the  henhouse  and  carefully  avoiding 
touching  anything  would  get  the  insects  on 
their  clothing? 

j^ns. — 1.  An  occasional  impure  odor 
or  'taste  to  well  water,  usually  pure 
and  sweet,  should  lead  to  suspicion  of 
intermittent  contamination  from  some 
source ;  and  an  investigation  should  be 
made  to  ascertain  whether  surface  water 
may  not  be  able  to  find  it  way  into  the 
well  when  the  ground  is  frozen  and  the 
snows  melting,  or  whether  there  is  not 
a  privy  vault,  cesspool,  manure  pile,  or 
other  source  of  filth  so  situated  that  an 
underground  current  may  carry  liquids 
from  it  to  the  well  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  ground  flow.  Certain 
alga;,  or  low  forms  of  vegetable  life, 
may  also  impart  a  foul  odor  to  water, 
but  these  are  less  likely  to  be  found  in 
living  well  water  than  in  that  of  cis¬ 
terns  or  stagnant  pools.  Some  sulphur 
compounds  are  likewise  frequently 
found  in  the  well  waters  of  certain  sec¬ 
tions,  giving  these  waters  a  peculiar  odor 
and  taste.  2.  Lice  and  mites  do  not 
have  wings,  and  make  aerial  flights  only 
upon  the  bodies  of  their  hosts,  or  when 
carried  with  dust  and  dirt  by  strong 
gusts  of  wind.  m.  b.  d. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Now  Selling  at 
FACTORY  Pric'es 


FREIGHT  PREPAID 


Edwards 


This  is  a  special  30-day  sale  of  10,000  sheets 
of  Edwards  Steel  Shingles.  Ourdirect-from- 
factory  prices  are  suprisingly  low.  And  we 
now  pay  all  the  freight.  Here  is  a  great  bar¬ 
gain— an  opportunity  to  buy  the  most  dur¬ 
able,  fireproof  roof  for_much  LESS  than 
the  commonplace  kind. 

Shingles 

_  roofs,  are  ten 
times  easior  to  put  on.  and- yet.  THEY  ACT¬ 
UALLY  COST  LESS  THAN  WOODEN  SHIN¬ 
GLES.  They  cost  LESS,  mind  you. 

Do  not  judgo  Edwards  Steel  Shingles  by  com¬ 
mon  galvanized  iron  roofing  —  the  kind  that 
rusts.  We  have  invonted  a  method  that  nlwolntely 
prevents  rust  from  ever  getting  a  foothold,  as 
100.0U0  dolighted  owners  of  Edwards  Hoofs  have 
found  out.  It's  the  famous  Edwards  Tightcote 
Process  applied  to  genuine  Open  Heurth  Steel. 

STEEL  Shingles  Easily  Put  On 

You  don't  have  to  nail  those  steel  shingles,  like 
wood  shingles,  ONE  AT  A  TIME.  Futon  us  high  ns 
100  at  once,  for  they  come  in  big  sheets  ready  to  nail 
on  shonthinjt  or  old  root.  Mnch  easier  than  putting  on 
wood  thi agios.  No  extra  materials  to  buy,  no  painting  to 
do,  no  tools  to  borrow.  Your  hired  man  can  do  the  job. 

No  Danger  of  Fire 

No,  Sir,  you  don’t  ever  honr  of  any  building  burn¬ 
ing  up  if  it  is  roofed  with  Edwards  STEEL  Shin¬ 
gles.  It’s  the  man  who  roofs  with  wooden  shin¬ 
ies  or  composition  paper  who  loses  by  tiro  his 

Ouse  or  barn. 

Why  risk  life  and  valuablo  property  when  you 
can  make  your  buildings  practicallv  fireproof  sim¬ 
ply  by  roofing  with  Edwards  STEEL  Shingles? 

Every  Edwards  roof  is  guaranteed  ugttinst  light¬ 
ning  by  a  $10.  000  bond. 

U/DITBT I  Send  postal  at  once  for  our  latest  Roof- 
V*  ■  ing  Book  No.  2T3  and  Special  Factory 

Prices.  Give  size  of  root,  if  you  car.  194) 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

223-273  Lock  Street.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 
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And  look  at  your  neighbors’ 
trees  —  money  in  them  for  you, 
too,  sawing  them  into  lumber  on 
shares  or  by  the  1000.  There’s  al¬ 
ways  a  market  for  lumber,  and 
prices  are  higher  now  than  ever 
before.  Hundreds  of  farmers  are 
doing  a  paying  lumbering  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  fall  and  winter.  You 
can  do  the  same,  for  there  are 
wood  lots  around  you  if  you 
haven’t  one  yourself. 

All  you  need  to  buy  is  an 
“American”  Portable  Saw  Mill, 
for  you  have  the  team  and  wagon 
and  probably  the  engine.  A  6 
H  ,P.  steam  or  8  H.  P.  gas  engine 
with  an  “American”  Mill  will 


saw  up  to  2500  feet  of  lumber  per 
day;  10  H.P.  steam  or  12  H.P.  gas 
will  saw  up  to  5000  feet.  You  can 
run  the  outfit  yourself,  with  the 
boys  or  your  man  to  help  you. 

Our  wide  knowledge  will  help 
you  start  in  farm  lumbering.  It  is 
all  in  our  book,  “  Making  Money 
Off  the  Wood  Lot,”  and  in  / 
our  New  Catalog  just  off  the  /n<o 
press.  We  want  you  to 


American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Company 

Makers  of 

Standard  Saw  Mills  of  any  size  or  capacity 
129  Hope  St.,  Hackettstown,  New  Jersey 
1582  Terminal  Building,  New  York 

Chicago  Savannah  New  Orleans 


have  them  both.  Tear  a,'  0°^ 
out  the  coupon  now, 
interested. 

in  and  mail  ^ 

it  to  our 

nearest  v  -•* 


while 
Fill 


office. 
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NOTICE 

If  yon  want  a  farjn  or  other  property  in  any 
part  of  Southern  New  Jersey,  write  me  today  for 
desired  information  concerning  same.  Address, 
H.  J.  SWART, 

Proprietor  Vineland  Farm  Agency..  •  Vineland,  N.  J. 


DITCHING  and  SUB-SOIL  PLOW 

Write  for  Price 

AGENTS  WANTED 
Larimer  Company 
Eoln,  -  Illinois 


And  you  can't  find  its  equal  for  quality,  price  and  terms  anywhere  else  on  earth  and  I 
am  going  to  prove  it  to  you.  I  have  already  proved  it  to  thousands  of  others. 

My  Bath-in-Oil  Separator  is  a  marvel  for  close  skimming.  Skims  right  down 
to  the  last  drop,  quicker,  better  and  cheaper  than  can  be  done  in  any  other  way, 
and  I  will  put  it  right  m  your  barn  or  kitchen  for  a  free  90  days'  trial  in 
competition  with  any  or  all  other  makes  and  let  you  be  the  judge— let  the  sep¬ 
arator  itself  do  its  own  proving.  Can  you  beat  that  for  proof?  Words  cease 
to  mean  anything— talk  is  cheap — often  misleading — but  can  the  separator  itself 
tell  you  anything  but  just  exactly  what  it  can  do? 

90  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

If  it  fails  to  please  you  in  any  way,  just  send  it  back.  I  pay  the  express 
charges  both  ways.  If  it's  what  you  want,  keep  it  and  pay  me  on  easy  credit 

terms  or  cash— just  suit  yourself.  _  _ 

Remember  my  $25,000  Spot  Cash  Bond 
that  guarantees  every  Galloway  Separator. 

mm  The  sensational  defy 

^  5  yOOO  ?hat.  Galloway  casts 


in  the  teeth  of  every 

separator  com  pet- 
itor— a  REAL 

_  challenge  backed  by 

REAL  money  that  takes  the  wind  out  of  every 
hostile  sail.  Write  me  for  this  $5,000  challenge. 

It’s  mighty  good  reading. 

A  penny  postal  brings  my  splendid  big  Separator 
Book  in  four  colors  and  amazing  Special  1913  Offer 
that  knocks  the  spots  out  of  anything  you  ever  knew 


Challenge 


Save  $2 1-25  to  $45 


Saves 
You 
Half 


Of  course  the  Dealer  in  your  town  may  bo  a  nice  fellow,  and 
,  .  .  may  be  pleasant  to  have  him  greet  you  with  a  cheery  “how- 

dy-do,  when  you  go  m  his  store.  But  how  much  are  you  willing  to  pay  him  in  cold 
hard  cash  for  his  conversation?  Is  it  worth  $21.25  to  $-1d  to  you?  Now  you  know  full 
well  that  if  I  sold  my  Bath-in-Oil  Separator  through  Dealers,  you  would  have  to  pay 
much  more  for  it,  because  you  know  the  Dealer  is  not  in  business  for  his  health.  Ho 
must  have  his  fat  profit,  besides  paying  rent,  clerk  hire,  and  all  store  expenses.  Yet 
he  wouldn  t  add  one  penny  to  the  value  of  my  Separator— not  a  penny.  Mail  postal  today!* 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.  Wm.  Galloway  Co,  K  663  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

We  carry  stocks  of  Separators  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Minneapolis,  Winnipeg, 


Best 

By 

Test 


Better  Work-Easier 

YOU  don’t  go  barefoot — how  about  your  hands?  Times  are  too 
busy — work  too  important  for  you  to  neglect  your  hands.  And 
nothing  will  help  them  like  the  right  pair  of  Hansen’s  Gloves 
or  Mittens — the  glove  or  mitten  that  makes  you  forget  you’re  wear¬ 
ing  it.  Secure,  easy,  perfect  fitting  and  protects  from  injury.  There 
is  a  special  style  lined  or  unlined  built  for  every  special  purpose. 
P're>f3  shows  your  kind  for  your  work.  Send  cou- 

*  ‘  AJUUK  pon  or  pOStal  for  it  now— Free  Try-on  offer. 

O.  C.  Hansen  Mfg.  Co.,  136  Detroit  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

O.  C.  UaiMeu  M  Vg.  Co.,  180  Detroit  St.,  Milwaukee,  Win. 

®  Send  tue,  postpaid,  Free  book  showing  Hansen's  Gloves  ® 

• . .  • 

^  Mention  above  what  kind  o£  work,  driving  or  sport.  ^ 

Name . . . . 

•  • 

Town  . . 

•r.»\  D.... . . . State . .  * 

PROTECTOR  •••••••••••••  • 
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A  Pack  of  Foxhounds. 

Whether  one  regards  the  dog,  indi¬ 
vidually  and  collectively,  with  affection 
or  dislike,  it  is  hard  to  look  upon  a 
pack  of  well-bred  foxhounds  without 
strong  admiration.  Their  shiny  satin¬ 
like  coats,  expression  of  keen  intelli¬ 
gence  and  instant  obedience  to  the  duty 
in  which  they  have  been  trained  makes 
them  most  interesting,  and  one  familiar 
with  hounds  finds  as  many  varieties  of 
expression  among  them  as  among  hu¬ 
man  faces.  The  pack  pictured  in  cut 
belongs  in  the  Chagrin  Valley,  Ohio, 
but  there  are  a  number  of  other  locali¬ 
ties  in  this  country  where  the  hounds 
receive,  the  same  care,  and  repeat  the 
picturesque  features  that  accompany 
them  in  Great  Britain,  even  to  the  red- 
coated  huntsmen.  It  is  true  that  in 
some  cases  the  huntsmen  are  driven  to 
the  expedient  of  trailing  an  aniseed  bag, 
in  default  of  a  fox,  but  then  the  hunt 
is  the  object,  and  not  the  quarry.  Some 
of  the  ancient  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
sculptures  show  hounds  held  in  leash 
just  as  they  are  in  the  present  day,  and 


be  told  systematically  in  the  order  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  editor,  giving  suitable 
headings  that  will  suggest  to  the  farmer 
just  what  is  wanted,  and  much  of  it 
could  be  told  with  brevity. 

HORACE  LORD. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  already  tried 
something  of  this.  The  suggestion  is  a 
good  one  and  we  will  try  to  develop  it. 
The  trouble  is  to  get  accounts  which 
are  clear  from  the  bitterness  of  failure 
or  prejudice  on  one  hand  or  from  the 
boastful  or  “optimistic”  spirit  on  the 
other.  It  is  really  one  of  the  hardest 
things  in  life  for  a  farmer  to  describe 
either  his  failure  or  his  success  on  the 
farm  so  that  the  reader  will  obtain  the 
true  meaning  of  it.  There  is  a  per¬ 
sonality  about  such  things.  There  is 
also  something  about  farming  and  coun¬ 
try  living  which  cannot  be  taught  or 
conveyed  through  ink. 


Snaring  Wild  Cattle. 

The  call  of  the  wild  on  page  2  re¬ 
minds  me  of  a  couple  of  Jersey  heifers 
that  got  out  in  the  woods  some  years 
ago.  One  disappeared  and  I  finally 
found  it  with  a  neighbor ;  the  other  had 
certain  paths  it  used  to  rur  along  in 


A  PACK  OF  CHAGRIN  VALLEY,  OHIO.  FOXHOUNDS. 


it  is  the  belief  of  naturalists  that  the 
various  classes  of  dogs  characterized  as 
hounds  were  originally  introduced  to 
Europe  from  the  East. 

True  Stories  of  Farming. 

There  are  many  city  men  who  are 
reading  agricultural  papers  and  agricul¬ 
tural  literature  with  the  ultimate  pur¬ 
pose  and  intent  of  invading  the  country 
and  trusting  the  soil  to  supply  their 
necessities,  hoping  to  find  in  the  life  of 
the  farmer  greater  inspiration  for  good 
and  avoid  the  confined  life  of  the  city 
dweller.  Such  men  are  in  no  position 
to  attend  a  college  of  agriculture  or 
make  a  personal  investigation  of  farm 
conditions,  and  their  experience  leads 
them  to  question  the  value  of  one  man’s 
success  or  another  man’s  failure.  Much 
is  said  of  the  difficulty  of  making  a 
living  on  the  farm  by  one  class  of  peo¬ 
ple,  and  another  advocates  intensive 
culture,  with  promises  of  such  quick 
and  abundant  returns  that,  if  believed, 
would  make  the  bank  presidents  tremble 
in  fear  of  losing  their  prestige.  It  is 
this  large  divergence  of  human  opinion 
as  found  in  books  and  magazines  and 
in  the  mouths  of  teachers  that  acts  as 
a  restraining  influence  in  accepting  the 
life  of  a  farmer  and  keeps  many  an 
unwilling  man  at  his  desk  in  town.  The 
man  himself  is  undoubtedlv  the  largest 
element  in  success  on  the  farm  as  well 
as  in  the  city,  but  a  man  in  the  city 
can  judge  only  of  the  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  the  things  that  have 
come  within  his  experience,  and  his 
knowledge  of  farm  life  is  confined  to 
a  few  weeks’  vacation  in  the  heat  of  the 
Summer.  No  one  man’s  experience  is 
convincing,  and  I  have  often  thought 
that  if  you  were  to  give  some  space  in 
each  issue  of  your  valuable  paper  to  the 
practical  experience  of  one  or  more 
farmers,  told  by  themselves,  it  would 
not  only  be  helpful  to  the  doubting 
Thomases  of  the  city,  but  might  be  a 
direct  means  of  leading  many  farmers 
into  the  way  of  success.  Let  the  stories 


the  woods.  Taking  several  strong  pieces 
of  one-half  inch  rope  six  or  eight  feet 
long  I  made  some  snares,  one  end  tied 
to  a  tree,  the  other  end  a  slip  noose, 
and  hung  them  on  bushes  along  the 
paths.  Then  I  fooled  around  awhile, 
found  the  animal,  and  she  started  down 
one  of  these  paths,  ran  her  head  in  the 
noose  and  was  caught.  It  would  not 
do  to  leave  these  nooses  hanging  and  go 
off  very  far,  for  the  animal  would 
choke  to  death  if  she  got  into  it  and 
stayed  there  awhile.  My  advice  to  Mr. 
Mead  would  be  to  stop  chasing  these 
animals  for  a  few  days ;  they  will  settle 
down  to  traveling  certain  paths  and 
grazing  in  certain  places ;  then  he  could 
set  the  snares,  and  he  could  start  them 
in  that  direction  easily.  Sometimes 
they  have  certain  hours  to  go  to  water, 
and  they  will  most  likely  travel  certain 
paths  or  the  same  paths  to  drink  in 
some  favorite  place.  Wild  cattle  or 
range  cattle,  that  is,  cattle  that  are  run¬ 
ning  in  the  open  country  where  there 
are  no  fences,  can  very  often  be  handled 
and  penned  by  two  or  three  men  who 
go  at  them  easily  rather  than  by  six  or 
eight  men  who  w'ill  yell,  hoot  and  hol¬ 
loa  and  run  them.  G.  N. 

New  York. 


$10,000.00 

Guarantee  Protects  You 


If  this  Hertzler  &  Zook  Grain  Drill  does  not  satisfy 
you  in  every  way  and  wefail  to  return  your  money 
i  n  full  and  pay  freight  both  ways,  we  forfeit  a  $10,000 
local  bond  which  our  bankers  hold  to  protect  you. 
Mustn’t  we  be  mighty  sure  that  ours  is  the  best 
all-round  drill  on  the  market,  or  would  we  dare 
back  it  up  with  a  $10,000  bond?  The  matter  is  all 
one-sided  in  your  favor—  you  can’t  possibly  lose. 
We  pay  freight  and  send  you  the 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Grain  Drill 

On  30  Days’  Free  Trial 

If  it  satisfies  you,  keep  It  at  our  low  price.  If  it 
doesn’t,  ship  it  back  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  all  your  money  or  forfeit  $10,000  — our 
bankers  hold  it  for  you.  This  drill  sows  all  kinds 
of  grain,  seed  or  fertilizer  accurately  Built  for 
hard  work.  High,  broad-tire  wheels  lighten  draft. 
Large  capacity  .grain  box.  We  also  make  a  low- 
down  and  plain  seed  drill.  We  sell  direct  from 
factory— save  you  $20  to  $50  dealer’s  profits.  Write 
for  catalog,  our  $10,000  guarantee  and  low  prices. 
Special  offertoeverybody  whoanswers  right  a  way. 
HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO.,  Box  100,  Belleville,  Pa. 


Talk  About 

Simplicity! 

Here  are  all  the  parts  that  go  to  make  up  the  bowl  of  the 

SHARPLES 

TUBULAR 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

and  with  these  three  we  guarantee  Tubulars  to 
skim  50%  closer  and  to  continue  to  skim  50%  closer  than 
any  other  separator  made. 

THIS  BEING  THE  CASE - 

gga - - 

Why  should  you  have  to  wash  up  seven  times  this 
many  pieces — twice  a  day? 

That  is  a  question  that  is  easier  to  ask  than  to  answer. 

There  has  never  a  claim  been  made  for  Sharpies  Tubulars  that 
could  not  be  proven; — there  has  never  a  machine  left  our  Factory 
that  was  not  guaranteed  Forever. 

Mark  that — not  merely  a  year,  or  two  years — or  even  five — but 
Forever.  Look  into  these  features  before  exchanging  your  old 
separator,  or  at  the  time  you  decide  that  there’s  money  in  selling 
the  cream  and  keeping  the  skimmed  milk  on  the  Farm. 

Write  for  our  interesting  Catalog  153  and  arrange 
for  a  Free  test  right  under  your  own  roof.  The  people 
who  ask  questions  are  the  ones  who  buy  Tubulars. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Branches:  Chicago,  111.,  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore., 

Dallas,  Tex.,  Toronto,  Can.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 

AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE. 


Papec  Ensilage  Cutters 

Cut  silage  perfect!}',  and  at  a  very  low  cost  of  operation. 
Papec  knives  cut  smoothly  and  swiftly.  They  make  a  fine, 
uniform  silage  that  is  very  palatable  and  nutritious.  The 
combined  throwing  and  blowing  force  that  lifts  the  silage 
is  generated  from  one  fifth  less  power  than  is  required  by 
any  other  blower  doing  the  same  work. 

Mechanical  perfection  and  high  quality  of  material  mean 
long  life,  no  loss  of  power  and  low  cost  of  operation. 

Our  new  illustrated  catalog  gives  facts  showing 
how  “  The  Wonderful  Papec  ”  will  save  time  E 

and  money  at  cutting  time.  Send  for  copy  today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.  Box  10  SHORTSVILLE,  N.Y. 

20  Distributing  Points  In  the  TJ.  S. 

— —  J 


What  Three  Bushels  More  to  the 

Acre  Means 

EIGHT  years  ago  the  farmers  in  a  central  state 
averaged  crops  that  ran  three  bushels  less  to  the  acre 
than  they  now  get. 

Suppose  each  acre  of  farm  land  in  the  country  were  so  tended  that 
it  produced  an  increase  equal  to  that  of  this  state.  How  much  more 
money  would  you  have  with  which  to  buy  the  luxuries  of  life  that  you 
earn  and  deserve?  Your  share  in  this  prosperity  depends  entirely  upon 
yourself.  The  first  step  for  you  to  take  is  to  fertilize  your  land  prop¬ 
erly  with  manure  spread  by  an 

1  H  C  Manure  Spreader 

Manure  cannot  be  spread  as  it  should  be  unless  a  machine  is  used. 
An  I  H  C  spreader  covers  the  ground  with  an  even  coat,  light  or  heavy 
as  may  be  needed,  and  pulverized  so  that  the  plant  food  elements  in 
the  manure  combine  with  the  soil  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  spreader  that  does  this  work  as  it  should  be  done  must  have 
many  excellent  mechanical  features.  The  apron  should  move  without 
jerking ;  the  beater  should  meet  the  load  at  exactly  the  right  point  to 
pulverize  the  manure  without  too  greatly  increasing  the  draft  of  the 
machine;  the  speed  changes  of  the  apron  should  be  positive  whether 
the  spreader  is  going  up  hill  or  down.  All  these  features  are  provided 
for  in  the  construction  of  I  II  C  spreaders. 

IHC  spreaders  are  made  in  high  and  low  styles,  narrow  and  wide, 
with  both  reverse  and  endless  aprons,  for  use  under  all  conditions. 
There  are  machines  with  wood  and  with  steel  frames  as  may  be  de¬ 
manded  by  local  conditions. 

The  1  H  C  local  dealer  carries  in  stock  the  machines  best  suited 
to  your  locality.  See  him  for  catalogues  and  full  information, 
or  write 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 
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A  BACK-TO-THE-LANDER’S  diary. 

Part  II. 

Jnne  28. — Business  seems  to  be  very  dull. 
I  Lave  not  been  doing  much;  occasionally 
a  Friday  night  job  in  a  bakery  or  a  Satur¬ 
day  night  in  a  barber  shop.  I  have  a 
friend  over  East  who  needs  a  harvest 
hand.  I  wonder  how  it  would  seem  to 
pitch  hay  again?  Am  going  to  try  it. 

August  3. — We  finished  harvesting  to- 
13 —  wants  me  to  stay  until  Novem¬ 
ber,  but  that  would  keep  me  from  the  hop 
fields. 

September  15. — Back  in  the  hop  yard 
once  more.  The  smell  of  the  hops,  and  the 
songs  of  the  girls  seem  like  old  times. 

October  3. — On  my  way  from  hop-picking 
I  stopped  off  at  Howe’s  Cave,  and  went  to 
work  for  a  lime  and  cement  company.  I 
am  feeding  the  crusher.  It  is  some  work 
for  two  of  us  to  put  through  14  yards  of 
stone  in  an  hour,  but  we  do  it. 

December  22. — Got  a  letter  from  H — ’s 
bakery  to  come  and  go  to  work  at  once. 

January  10. — (One  year  later).  Still  at 
H. — ’s,  a  whole  year  at  one  job,  pretty 
good  for  me.  I  have  been  troubled  with 
baker’s  asthma  all  Fall  and  Winter.  My 
physician  tells  me  I  shall  have  to  give  up 
this  work. 

July  23. — Quit  baking  to-day ;  am  all 
in. 

October  23. — I  am  in  the  tea  and  coffee 
business ;  am  picking  up  quite  a  trade,  but 
if  anyone  should  offer  me  anything  better 
I  think  I  could  close  out  in  a  very  short 
time. 

December  12. — Am  working  on  the  Hud¬ 
son  cutting  ice.  This  is  not  such  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  job  as  I  always  supposed  it  to 

be. 

January  2S.— Met  a  man  from  Canada 
to-day ;  he  is  looking  for  men  to  work  in 
a  sawmill.  Am  going  to  start  Monday. 

May  19. — I  am  tending  the  saw  now,  was 
“promoted”  some  time  ago.  Came  near 
losing  a  hand  to-day. 

August  12.— Timber  all  cut  and  sawed. 
I  am  going  back  home  and  rest  up  for  hop- 
picking. 

November  9. — Back  in  the  Army  again.  I 
was  sent  down  here  (Ft.  Screven,  Ga.). 
to  take  charge  of  the  post  bakery.  This  is 
a  very  pleasant  place,  lots  of  saw  palmet¬ 
to  trees,  oak  trees  with  whiskers,  holly, 
sand  and  soft  marsh. 

April  10. — Am  down  here  running  around 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Georgia.  Alabama 
and  Florida  on  a  10-day  furlough.  I  saw 
rifles  in  Florida  in  which  the  streets  are 
paved  with  saw  palmetto  trunks  and  roots, 
two  feet  deep.  I  can’t  understand  how  tho 
agent  got  fn  to  put  up  the  names  of  the 
streets.  Down  in  —  i  saw  buzzards  eating 
out  of  garbage  cans  and  cleaning  up  the 
street ;  they  are  protected  by  law.  If 
they  were  not  I  presume  some  of  the  streets 
of  certain  cities  would  be  hardly  fit  for 
occupation. 

September  29.— I  passed  tb£  gunner’s  ex¬ 
amination  trdtU1;  maab  first-class  gunner 
fait T  shall  draw  gunner’s  pay,  and 
oehg  a  gunner  will  not  interfere  with  my 
other  duties. 

February  2. — Am  up  here  in  the  Smoky 
Mountains,  hunting,  or  shall  I  say  hunted? 
The  snakes  certainly  have  me  on  the  run. 
I  do  not  like  a  snake  “nohow,”  and  these 
are  mostly  poisonous  ones,  which  though 
it  may  increase  my  respect,  does  not  in¬ 
crease  my  affection  for  them. 

June  10. — Ft.  Hunt,  Va. ;  was  sent  up 
here  to  take  charge  of  post  bakery  during 
naval  manoeuvers.  We  are  about  12  miles 
from  Washington  on  the  Potomac  RiVei*. 
From  what  I  see  of  Virginia  it  strikes 
me  as  a  pretty  good  State  to  live  in.  I 
almost  think  I  would  like  to  own  a  nice 
little  farm  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

November  18. —  (Two  years  later).  Back 
in  New  York  town  once  more.  When  I 
was  discharged  at  Screven  I  was  all  in 
(asthma)  ;  am  feeling  better  now. 

April  1. — Am  selling  nursery  stock;  such 
nice  plums  and  peaches  and  grapes  (in 
my  book)  !  Certainly  no  agent  in  this 
business  can  complain  of  small  commis¬ 
sions. 

May  1. — Nursery  business  played  out.  I 
have  purchased  a  cigar  and  confectionery 
store. 

July  6.' — T  did  a  rushing  business  during 
the  4th.  Sold  fireworks  and  ice  cream. 

October  12. — Sold  out  at  a  fairly  good 
profit.  Am  now  running  a  banding  ma¬ 
chine  in  a  tablet  factory. 

December  30. — Am  just  recovering  from 
measles,  had  a  pretty  tough  time  of  it. 
The  doctor  tells  me  that  if  I  wish  to  regain 
my  health  fully,  back  to  the  farm  for 
mine,  and  stay  there. 

February  22. — We  have  purchased  the  old 
farm ;  also  I  am  to  be  married  soon. 

April  15. — Well,  I  am  back  on  the  old 
farm,  the  place  where  I  was  born.  There 
will  be  no  more  roaming.  I  have  seen 
some  little  bit  of  life,  as  she  goes,  and 
have  enjoyed  life  as  much,  I  think,  as  the 
average  man  who  has  to  earn  his  bread  by 
hard  labor.  But  had  I  stayed  on  the  old 
farm  and  turned  my  energies  toward  im¬ 
proving  the  farm  and  making  it  pay,  what 
a  lot  of  time  I  would  have  saved,  and 
how  much  better  home  we  would  have ! 

New  York.  a.  j.  h. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  BREEDERS. 

The  annual  session  of  the  State  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  was  held  .in  Utica  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  January.  This  is  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  breeders  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
and  swine.  There  are  State  associations 
of  the  various  breeds  of  cattle,  and  sheep 
and  swine,  and  these  held  sessions  for  short 
periods  during  the  two  days’  meeting  of  the 
association.  Especial  emphasis  was  put 
upon  the  breeding  of  horses  at  this  meet¬ 
ing,  but  cattle  and  sheep  were  considered 
to  quite  an  extent.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  horse  breeding  is  to  receive  much  more 
attention  in  the  next  few  years  than  it  has 
in  the  past.  The  price  of  horses  is  now  so 
high,  and  the  demand  for  them  in  tile  West 
is  so  great,  that  we  can  no  longer  depend 
upon  the  West  for  our  supply  at  fair 
prices.  Besides,  an  enormous  amount  of 
money  has  gone  out  of  the  State  in  past 
years  for  the  purchase  of  horses.  Com- 
miss.oner  Huson  put  the  amount  at  $1(3,- 


000,000  annually.  He  also  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  dropping  behind  in 
breeding  of  most  animals,  for  a  few  years 
past.  Naturally  if  we  are  to  breed  horses, 
as  seems  likely,  we  should  have  a  clear 
idea  of  the  sort  of  horse  that  is  needed. 
Practically  all  of  the  speakers  advocated 
the  heavier  or  draft  breeds.  No  partic¬ 
ular  breed  was  named  as  superior,  but  the 
I’ercheron,  Clydesdale  and  the  Belgian  were 
among  those  considered.  One  speaker  from 
Minnesota  said  that  a  colt  of  the  right 
stamp  can  be  raised  to  the  age  of  eight 
years  and  be  made  to  pay  his  way  by  the 
work  he  does,  and  then  if  sold  the  price 
received  is  so  mucli  profit.  It  was  clearly 
brought  out  that  the  stallions  in  use  in  the 
State  are  of  an  inferior  order  as  a  rule ; 
that  it  is  folly  to  think  of  breeding  horses 
without  getting  better  sires.  Mares  too 
come  in  for  some  criticism,  but  the  better 
ones  may  be  used  if  the  sire  is  of  the 
right  stamp. 

Another  topic  that  received  attention  was 
that  of  preparing  show  animals.  Sheep 
and  cattle  for  show  were  considered  by 
two  speakers.  Both  seemed  to  agree  that 
one  must  have  the  right  ideal  of  an  animal 
for  show  purposes,  if  success  is  to  be  at¬ 
tained.  Then  it  is  necessary  to  commence 
with  the  young  and  develop  them  according 
to  the  ideal.  They  must  be  kept  growing 
and  should  make  an  early  development.  As 
a  whole  it  is  hard  to  see  how  these  speak¬ 
ers  differed  from  the  notions  of  the  best 
farmers  in  bringing  their  stock  to  the  pink 
of  perfection  for  herd  or  flock  purposes.  It 
was  stated  that  perfecting  an  animal  for 
show  is  not  in  any  way  detrimental  to  the 
practical  development  for  use  on  the  farm. 
Perfecting  for  the  show  ring  does  not  neces¬ 
sitate  different  ideals  from  the  proper  de¬ 
velopment  for  use.  Some  may  differ  from 
this  statement,  but  if  it  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  it  will  be  a  good  thing.  If  the  ideals 
of  stock  judges  can  be  made  to  tally  with 
those  of  practical  farmers  there  will  be 
less  objection  to  the  show  ring. 

The  advantages  of  breeding  purebred  ani¬ 
mals  was  one  subject  discussed,  and  it 
was  shown  that  in  the  case  of  the  speaker 
it  had  been  profitable  to  breed  pure.  Less 
than  a  dozen  years  ago  he  was  keeping 
mixed  bloods  or  those  of  no  particular 
breeding.  By  changing  to  pure  breeding  he 
had  increased  his  receipts  per  cow  some 
sevenfold.  He  seemed  to  have  been  pe¬ 
culiarly  fortunate  in  getting  results  from 
his  cows  in  the  way  of  milk  production,  and 
the  excellent  results  of  production  enabled 
him  to  get  better  sales  and  better  prices. 

N. 


BUFFALO  MARKETS. 

This  is  getting  to  be  a  critical  time  oi 
the  year  for  apples,  because  it  will  sooi 
be  determined  whether  the  supply  is  to< 
great  for  the  demand.  The  local  quota 
tions  are  to  the  retailer,  $2.50  for  fancj 
green  and  $3.25  for  fancy  red,  which  is 
not  much  promise  of  a  boom.  The  mar 
ket  is  quiet.  Someone  has  made  matter; 
about  as  bad  as  possible  by  resortin'? 

lhidd]£  o£  January  fully  t 
rmllign  by of  apples  in  storage  ii 
Liieana  and  Niagara  counties,  alone,  an< 
another  report  has  it  that  Batavia  associ 
ated  fruit  packers  have  shipped  40.00( 
barrels  this  Winter  and  have  nearly  hal 
as  many  on  hand.  The  Winter  has  beei 
warm,  Dut  so  far  as  my  experience  goei 
apples  have  kept  fully  as  well  as  they  dk 
last  Winter,  probably  on  account  of  tin 
late  Fall,  which  was  long  and  favorabb 
to  the  ripening  of  fruit.  The  far  westeri 
apples  offered  in  the  Buffalo  retail  market: 
are  not  in  large  quantity.  Some  verj 
bright-looking  western  Spitzenburgs  sell  bi 
the  dozen  for  20  cents,  which  is  not  higi 
for  such  fruit.  One  market  woman  win 
sells  them  Is  also  offering  Northern  Sp' 
for  less,  but  they  did  not  color  well  las’ 
Fall  and  will  not  burnish  up  much.  Sin 
notes  it  and  says  that  too  many  wen 
allowed  to  grow  on  a  tree.  However,  shi 
declares  the  Spy  to  be  the  best  appl. 
grown,  spite  of  western  or  any  other  fruit 

This  is  also  the  turning  point  for  mos 
northern-grown  vegetables.  Lettuce  nov 
comes  from  Florida  and  our  own  celery  i: 
gone.  It  has  sold  low,  a  good  bunch  o 
two  or  three  plants  going  for  five  cents 
Both  fruit  and  vegetables  are  much  mon 
plenty  than  they  usually  are  in  Winter 
It  looks  as  if  the  scant  showing  commoi 
in  early  Spring  would  not  occur  this  year 
The  Winter  squash  season  is  also  waning 
The  quality  has  not  been  very  good,  bu 
at  three  cents  a  pound,  the  present  prici 
to  consumers,  there  ought  to  be  good  mono’ 
in  squashes  for  the  vigilant  grower.  f 
he  is  equal  to  the  task  of  beating  out  th< 
black  bugs  he  can  raise  Winter  squashe: 
but  if  his  grip  is  poor  at  that  point  hi 
can  do  nothing  with  the  crop. 

The  cabbage  supply  is  as  much  in  exces; 
as  ever,  so  that  cattle  and  fowls  aregettim 
about  all  they  want  of  it.  A  cabbage  hea< 
swinging  on  a  string  over  the  heads  o 
the  fowls  at  the  late  poultry  show  wa: 
a  much  more  familiar  sight  than  I  bavi 
observed  it  before.  Good  heads  retail  a 
three  cents  yet.  The  open  season  bring; 
us  water  cress,  as  Winter  has  not  dom 
often  before.  At  five  cents  a  bunch  it  i; 
cheap  to  its  fanciers,  and  yet  it  is  a  goo< 
profit  on  the  mere  labor  of  gathering  it 
The  egg  market  Is  of  course  weak.  Price; 
are  about  as  various  as  they  can  possibb 
be,  so  that  only  the  poultry  keeper  witi 
private  customers  can  command  40  cents  i 
dozen.  Grocers  are  offering  storage  egg; 
as  low  as  19  cents  and  warranting  thenUal 
good.  The  market  quotation  is  not  abovi 
28  cents  for  fancy. 

JOHN  W.  CHAMBERLIN. 


The  “Gold-Watch  Gao"  heralded  by  you 
on  page  34  as  “a  new  one”  is  not  a  new 
one  at  all.  About  20  years  ago.  on  West 
2Jd  street.  New  York,  I  was  swindled  out 
of  $8  on  the  same  story,  the  details  being 
almost  identical  with  those  of  your  corro- 
spondent.  Being  young  and  inexperienced 
then,  I  don’t  mind  telling  it  on  myself, 
borne  time  later,  on  Broadway,  a  young 
man  wanted  to  sell  me  a  gold  chain  on 
a  similar  yarn.  1  suspect  that  this  scheme 
will  be  found  to  have  as  ancient  and  hon¬ 
orable  lineage  as  the  “gold  brick”  one.  Just 
as  Mark  Twain  found  that  his  jumping- 
frog  trick  had  been  worked  in  Athens  about 
500  B.  C„  so  I  suspect  an  account  of  this 
one  will  some  day  be  dug  up  in  the  ruins 
of  Pompeii.  gkorge  w.  colles. 

R.  N.-Y. — “There  is  no  new  thing  under 
tho  sun.” 


that  you  must  paint 


your  house  white  if 
you  use  white  lead. 


You  can  have  any 
tint,  any  shade,  and 
it  lasts  if  you  use 
Dutch  Boy  White 
Lead  and  Dutch  Boy 
Linseed  Oil. 


Dutch  Boy  White  Lead  in  steel 
kegs,  12K,  25, 50  and  100  lbs.  Dutch 
Boy  Linseed  Oil.  1  and  5  gallon 
sealed  cans.  Ask  your  painLdeai^ 

Let  u»  send  you  "Pamting  Pack- 
44,”  full  ot  facts  every  house  own. 
*r  know  about  painting. 

Also  Handy  Book  on  Painting  Tull 
of  information  for  the  man  on  the 
farm.  We  will  include  our  catalogue 
of  100  beautiful  stencils  for  walls. 


NATIONAL  LEAD 
COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Buffalo 

Chicago  Cincinnati  Cleveland 

San  Francisco  St.  Louis 
(John  T.  Lewis  A  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  A  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


Tie  Loi^-Lifc 


*  • 


GRREN  MOUNTAIN  Round 
Stave  silos  are  dipped  in  pure 
creosote  oil  preservative,  such  as 
the  government  recommends  for 
fence  posts  and  timbers.  These 
silos  will  last  during  your  life 
time.  There  are  other  superior 
features.  Ask  for  catalogue. 


THE  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


3  Minutes  Du// Ax 


‘It  took  just  3  minutes  to  put  very  dull  ax  In 
perfect  order”,  writes  J.  A.  Sudan,  of  Newark, 
Del.  Thousands  more  like  this.  .DIMO- 
GRIT,  the  new  artificial  diamond 
■  sharpening  wheels, quickly  sharpens 
plow  points,  saws,  discs,  sickles,  en¬ 
silage  knives,  and  all  farm  tools  at 
saving  of  work,  time  and  money. 

LUTHER  DIMO-GRIT  GRINDER 

has  metal  frame,  enclosed  Bhaft  drive, 
dust-proof  bearings,  runs  easy  as  sewing 
machine,  25  times  faster  than  grindstone, 
10  times  better  than  emery,  will  not  draw 
temper.  Special  attachments,  such  as 
forge,  milk  tester,  j  1  g  saw,  rip  saw, 
lathe,  drill,  etc.,  furnished  lr  desired) 
fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book  on 
tool  grinding  and  liberal  free  trial  offer. 

LUTHER  GRINDER  MF6.  C0„  *03  Stroll  Bldg.,  Hlwaukea,  Wit. 


FREE  SAMPLES!  See  Them!  Try  Them! 


They  Give 

More  SAP 


The  Air  Trap 
does  it. 


every  day  for 

More  Days  and  make 

More  Money 

other,  and  there  is  a  i) 
scientific  reason  for 
explained  in  our  Free^^ 
Catalogue 


drying  up  pre¬ 
vented  ;  t  r  e  e  con- 
stantflow.  No  injury 
to  trees. 

Samples  and 
prloe  list  for 
asking. 

Writs  today 


C.  C.  STELLB,  75  Fifth  Av«..  BROOKLYN,  N.lfc 


DOUBLE  QUICK 

SeedCornTester 

Makes  complete  tests  In  three 
to  live  days.  Adapted  to  the 
Saturation,  the  Saw-dust  or 
Sand,  and  the  Earth  or  Soil  test. 
Six  Sizes:  2 %  to  66  bushels.  This 
machine  is  also  the 

DOUBLE  QUICK  - 

Sprouter 

SILO 

ForSproutin  goats  for  laying  hen* 

Also  Starts  GARDEN  PLANTS  Quickly 

A  useful  machine  forever*  farm.  Send  forfree 
information.  CLOSE-TO- NATURE  CO., 
Colfax,  Iowa, 


Run  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate, 
any  cheap  fuel  oil.  Cost  less  to  run — 
develop  more  power.  Patent  throttle 
gives  three  engines  in  one.  Many  other 
exclusive  features — guaranteed  10 
years — we  pay  freight — 30  days’  free 
trial.  Send  for  catalogue  today. 


12  Handy  Tools  in  1 


Automatic  Combination  Tool 

lifts  or  pulls  3  tons,  is  a  wire  stretcher  and 
splicer,  post  and  stump  puller,  vise,  clamp, 
wrench,  cider  press,  etc.  Patented  automatic 
features  make  it  work  easier  and  quicker. 
Saves  cost  of  eleven  tools.  10  days  FREE 
trial .  State  and  County  Agents  Wanted . 
Write  today  for  booklet  and  exclusive  territory. 
Automatic  Jack  Co„  Box  150  Bloomfield,  lad. 


9  CORDS  IN  IO HOURS 


■96-  BBSS  EASY  f  V _ 

kr-^l 

backache  nijjweighs 

HI  41 

lbs. 


SAWS  1M)WJI 
TfiEES 


BY  OXE  MAX.  It’s  KING  OF  THE  WOODS.  Safes  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  No  B68  showing  low  pric# 
and  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  orcier  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  161 W.  Harmon  St.,  Chicago.  UL 


Factory  Prices  for  the  Asking- 
on  Genuine  Witte  Engines 


FREE 

Engine 

Book 


'HE  genuine  Witte— conceded  the  best  farm  engine  In  America— now  of-l 
fered  at  actual  wholesale  prices.  Yes,  this  is  the  engine  that  has  lead! 
....  .  the  gasoline  engine  field  for  25  years.  Dealers  have  been  getting  the  1 

highest  prices  for  the  Witte.  Now  you  can  get  one  at  actual  factory  price — what  I 
the  dealer  paid— and  have  the  finest  engine  in  your  county. 

Our  Gas  Well  Saves  You  Many  Dollars  More 

,,W®  <1°  more  than  give  you  ordinary  factory  prices.  We  are  the  only  manufacturers  who 
have  our  own  gas  well.  Power,  testing,  forge,  foundry  and  heating  fuels  cost  us  nothing. 
j  iou  get  the  benefits.  But  you  couldn’t  afford  to  own  any  other  engine  even  if  the  Witte 
.  cost  twice  as  much — because  an  average  of  1  cent  for  every  horse-power  per  hour  cuts 
I  gasoline  bills  in  half—  rays  for  your  engine  in  no  time. 

J  Every  part  guaranteed  5  years  full  rated  horse  power  on  minimum  gasoline  guaranteed  too. 

I Built  in  all  sizes  from  l'/t  to  40  h.  p.,  every  one  tested  to  lOio  overload. 

WRITE  FOR  60  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

I  and  complete,  direct,  factory  price  proposition  with  catalog  and 
special  offer  bulletin.  We  expose  engine  secrets  in  this  bulletin 
that  will  startle  you.  Remember, it’s  your  first 
chance  at  an  engine  of  quality,  standing  and 
reputation  at  a  small  price.  Mention  sizel 
needed  or  work  to  be  done.  Write  at  once. 


WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

18920akland  Ave 
Kansas 
City, 

Mo. 


Every  Part 
Guaranteed 

5  Years 
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THE  PREVENTION  OF  COMMUNICABLE 
DISEASES. 

Sanitary  Sciences. — Most  diseases 
are  avoidable;  avoidable  because  they 
are  preventable,  and  preventable  because 
we  know  their  causes  and  can  either 
forestall  or  remove  them.  This  knowl¬ 
edge,  called  the  science  of  sanitation, 
is  largely  the  fruit  of  the  investigations 
of  the  last  50  years.  It  places  our  gen¬ 
eration  far  in  advance  of  our  fathers  in 
ability  to  avoid  the  tremendous  loss, 
suffering,  and  heart-breaking  sorrow 
caused  by  transmissible  diseases.  The 
story  of  the  progress  of  sanitary  sci¬ 
ence  is  a  fascinating  one,  for  it  is  a 
story  of  patient  groping  in  the  dark 
for  facts  so  elusive  that  sometimes, 
when  they  have  seemed  almost  within 
the  grasp,  they  have  slipped  away,  and 
the  pursuit  has  had  to  be  again  renewed. 
It  is  a  story  also  of  toil  and  self-sac-^ 
rifice  on  the  part  of  heroic  men,  many 
of  whom  have  given  life  itself  that  some 
truth  might  be  demonstrated  for  the 
benefit  of  their  fellows.  It  marks,  too, 
the  emergence  of  mankind  from  the 
shadows  of  ignorance  and  superstition 
into  the  light  of  the  present  day;  from 
a  time  when  disease  was  thought  to  be 
due  to  demoniacal  possession,  or  a  ma¬ 
lignant  Providence,  to  that  in  which 
man’s  own  ignorance  or  heedlessness  is 
recognized  as  the  cause  of  his  misfor¬ 
tunes. 

Causes  of  Infection. — The  science  of 
preventive  medicine  may  be  said  to 
liav?  begun  with  the  discovery  that  the 
infectious  diseases  are  caused  by  liv¬ 
ing  organisms,  of  microscopical  size, 


THE  RURAfc  NRW-YORKER 


erable  periods  in  the  bodies  of  those 
who  have  recovered  from  illness,  they 
retain  life,  even  though  they  cannot 
multiply,  and,  when  again  they  obtain 
access  to  the  human  body  through  food 
or  drink,  or  the  air  that  is  inhaled,  or 
by  direct  contact,  as  when  a  child 
places  a  toy  in  its  mouth,  or  an  adult 
uses  an  infected  garment,  they  spring 
into  renewed  activity  and  their  murder¬ 
ous  work  is  again  begun. 

Beneficent  Bacteria. — Not  all  bac¬ 
teria  are  disease  producing;  many  of 
them  are  as  beneficent  to  man  as  others 
are  malignant  in  their  work.  All  about 
us  is  an  unseen  world  teeming  with  life 
and  activity,  the  results  of  which  we 
see,  but  the  operations  of  which  are 
hidden  from  our  sight.  The  won¬ 
derful  eye  of  the  microscope  has  pene¬ 
trated  the  mists  here  and  there,  and 
given  us  a  glimpse  into  a  new  world, 
which  our  fathers  did  not  know,  and 
which  we  have  only  just  begun  to  ex¬ 
plore.  We  have  learned,  however,  that 
the  higher  forms  of  life  are  dependent 
upon  lower,  and  that  man  is  as  much 
indebted  to  the  bacteria  which  attack 
and  destroy  the  waste  materials  of  life, 
as  he  is  injured  by  other  types  whose 
purpose  seems  to  be  wholly  malevolent. 
We  have  lately  learned  that  the  nodules 
upon  flie  roots  of  leguminous  plants 
are  inhabited  by  bacteria,  which,  uncon¬ 
sciously  but  none  the  less  effectively, 
take  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  feed  it 
to  their  hosts,  and  we  know  that  when 
a  wild  animal  or  plant  dies  in  the  field, 
its  carcass  is  at  once  attacked  by  a 
myriad  of  tiny  organisms  which  break 
up  its  tissues  into  elementary  forms 
that  again  become  available  for  living 
things.  We  say  that  they  rot,  but  little 
think  of  the  wonderful  processes  which 
rotting  involves.  So,  our  purpose  is 
not  to  destroy  all  bacterial  life,  for  with 
it  we  should  lose  our  own,  but  rather 
to  isolate  those  forms  which  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  human  suffering,  and  to 
destroy  them  before  they  do  us  harm. 


which  in  some  way  obtain  access  to  the  do  this,  we  must  know  where  these 


tissues  of  the  human  body.  These  or¬ 
ganisms  are  collectively  known  as  bac¬ 
teria,  but  bacteria  have  their  varieties 
and  families  as  distinct  from  each  other 
in  their  form,  and  habits  of  life,  as  are 
the  different  families  of  cattle,  swine, 
or  sheep.  They  are  clannish,  also,  and 
while  different  varieties  are  frequently 
found  together,  they  do  not  commix, 
but  breed  true,  each  of  its  kind,  and 
each  variety  perffffffts  ifS  life’s  work  in¬ 
dependently  of  its  neighbors.  Each  in¬ 
fectious  disease  has  its  own  specific 
bacterial  organisms,  without  which  it 
cannot  be  produced,  and  to  which  alone 
it  is  due.  Destroy  this  germ,  or  pre¬ 
vent  its  access  to  the  human  body  and 
you  effectually  prevent  the  disease  which 
owes  its  existence  to  it.  Simple  as  this 
truth  is,  man  was  long  in  learning  it, 
but  now,  having  comprehended  its  sig¬ 
nificance,  he  has  hastened  to  make  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  it  in  the  use  of  dis¬ 
infectants,  or  germ  destroyers.  Before 
trii  enemy  can  be  attacked  and  routed 
its  location  must  be  learned,  so  the  life 
history  of  disease-producing  bacteria 
had  to  be  studied  in  order  to  know 
where  they  live,  and  how  they  may  be 
destroyed.  When  and  where  they  orig¬ 
inated  is  not  known ;  they  are  as  old 
as  disease  itself,  and  that,  I  suppose, 
is  contemporaneous  with  the  fall  of 
man.  But  for  practical  purposes  they 
may  be  considered  as  having  their  ori¬ 
gin  in  the  tissues  of  a  patient  suffering 
from  disease,  and  as  being  discharged 
by  him  through  the  various  excretory 
channels  of  the  body.  While  essen¬ 
tially  parasitic  in  their  nature,  and 
thriving  best  within  the  bodies  of  their 
hosts,  most  bacteria  retain  the  power 
of  life  for  varying  periods  even  under 
unfavorable  circumstances,  and,  when 
again  they  find  themselves  in  conge¬ 
nial  surroundings,  they  grow  and  mul¬ 
tiply  rapidly. 

Warfare  of  Bacteria. — It  seems  to 
be  a  law  in  nature  that  each  species 
of  life  shall  have  its  natural  enemies, 
and,  fortunately  for  mankind,  this  rule 
holds  true  in  the  bacterial  world.  Were 
it  not  for  this,  disease-producing  germs 
would  multiply  and  spread  until  higher 
forms  of  life  had  been  destroyed.  Chief 
among  the  natural  forces  which  combat 
malignant  bacterial  life  are  the  two 
great  disinfectants,  the  sun,  and  air; 
freely  exposed  to  them  these  germs 
weaken  and  die,  but  hid  from  these 
enemies  in  the  darkened  recesses  of 
closet  and  sleeping  room,  the  folds  of 
clothing,  unwashed  bedding,  the  sur¬ 
face  of  books  and  toys,  in  vaults  and 
cellars,  and  even  sometimes  for  consid- 


germs  exist,  how  they  are  transmitted 
from  one  to  another;  and  how  most  ef¬ 
fectively  to  attack  them.  A”  this  is 
taught  in  the  new  science  of  sanitation, 
which  some  day,  we  confidently  believe, 
will  abolish  some  of  the  most  serious 
diseases  that  afflict  mankind,  and  make 
life  longer,  happier  and  more  useful. 

M.  B.  DEAN 

Feeding  Cob  Meal. 

Is  corncob  meal  a  fit  feed  for  horses 
and  should  ear  corn  be  fed  to  horses  that 
eat  cob  and  all?  l.  r. 

Pennsylvannia. 

Corncob  being  largely  composed  of  crude 
fiber  has  very  little  nourishing  value  as 
a  food  for  aninials.  About  the  only  ad¬ 
vantage  of  feeding  ground  cob  along  with 
the  cornmeal  is  to  add  bulk  and  so  allow 
the  digestive  juices  a  better  chance  to  act 
upon  the  mass  in  the  stomach.  It  is  a 
common  practice  to  feed  corn  and  cob 
meal  to_  hogs  and  cattle,  but  we  would 
not  advise  use  of  this  feed  for  horses. 
Horses  should  chew  their  feed,  in  order 
to  perfectly  insalivate  it  in  the  mouth  be¬ 
fore  swallowing.  If  a  horse  is  so  old  that 
his  teeth  are  in  poor  condition,  making 
perfect  mastication  of  the  feed  impossible, 
ground  feed  may  be  used,  if  mixed  with 
wheat  bran  and  cut  hay.  Corncob  meal 
would  be  likely  to  cause  indigestion  in 
the  horse.  Another  reason  for  not  using 
corncob  meal  for  the  general  feeding  of 
animals  is  that  the  grinding  of  the  cob 
is  a  difficult,  tedious  and,  therefore,  ex- 
pensive  process.  In  feeding  corn  to  horses, 
it  is  best  to  give  it  in  the  ear  form  and 
to  make  it  the  noon  meal,  with  the  oats 
and  bran  given  at  night  and  morning.  If 
horses  eat  the  cobs  as  well  as  the  corn, 
when  fed  ear  corn,  it  certainly  would  be 
best  to  substitute  shelled  corn ;  but  we 
think  it  somewhat  unlikely  that  the  cob 
would  be  eaten  by  a  horse  that  receives 
an  adequate  supply  of  good  grain  and  hay. 

a.  s.  A. 


Effects  of  Arsenic. 

Your  veterinarian  often  recommends 
Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  for  horses. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  long  it  will  do  to 
continue  the  use  of  it?  I  asked  a  local 
veterinarian  (not  a  horse  doctor,  but  a 
V.  S.)  about  it,  and  he  said  if  continued 
too  long  it  would  affect  the  heart  and 
cause  death,  but  did  not  say  how  long 
it  could  be  used.  b. 

Connecticut. 

In  giving  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic 
to  a  horse,  it  is  usual  to  administer  one- 
half  ounce  to  a  dose  until  one  quart  has 
been  used ;  then  gradually  discontinue  the 
medicine,  taking  a  week  or  more  to  the 
work.  It  is  not  true  that  these  doses  of 
arsenic,  long  continued  will  kill  a  horse ; 
but  the  objection  to  administering  arsenic 
for  a  prolonged  period  is  that  the  horse 
becomes  a  “drug  fiend”,  and  if  deprived 
of  the  drug,  will  rapidly  lose  flesh  and 
become  weaker  than  before  it  was  used. 
When  used  for  a  horse  affected  with  heaves, 
it  is  usual  to  continue  the  drug  until  the 
aggravated  symptoms  subside ;  then  it  may 
be  gradually  discontinued  as  suggested 
above.  We  have  often  given  much  larger 
doses  than  one-half  ounce  to  a  heavy  draft 
horse,  and  no  detrimental  affects  have  ap¬ 
peared.  It  is  well,  however,  to  give  the 
minimum  dose,  rather  than  the  large  one 
and  to  discontinue  the  medicine  gradu¬ 
ally  just  as  soon  as  the  good  effects  ex¬ 
pected  from  its  use  have  become  apparent. 

a.  s.  A. 


Saved  23%  on  Feed  Bills 

and  yet  had  fatter,  sleeker,  healthier  and 
stronger  animals.  That’s  what  one  man  did 
who  fed 

De  Soto’s  Brand  Molasses 

Molasses  is  one  of  the  best  stock  feeds 
— and  one  of  the  cheapest.  Rich  in  car¬ 
bohydrate,  it  will  supply  more  energy, 
proportionately,  than  any  other  feed. 
Keeps  animals  healthy.  More  work  from 
horses — more  milk  from  cows  fed  on  mo¬ 
lasses.  Try  it  on  your  stock  for  a  month 
and  note  results.  Recommended  by  own¬ 
ers,  veterinarians  and  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions. 

Write  for  Free  Book,  “Feeding  Molas¬ 
ses.”  Tells  how  to  mix  rations  and  gives 
valuable  information  on  feeding. 

JOHN  S.  SILLS  &  SONS.  612  West  37th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Guaranteed  to  the  Limit! 

We  will  absolutely  refund  your  purchase- 
money  and  pay  freight  both  ways  if  any  size 

Farmers’  Favorite 

FEED  COOKER  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  BOILER 

fails  to  satisfy  you  in  any 
way.  Gel  more  money 
out  of  your  hens,  cows, 
pigs,  etc.,  by  giving  them 
warm  food  and  water  in 
winter. 

This  cooker  can  bo  set  up 
anywhere — and  moved  eas¬ 
ily.  Raving  on  fuel,  burns 
any  kind.  26  to  100  gallons. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO. 
Box  C  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


February  8, 
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Direct  from  Factor? 
WE  PAY  the  FREIGH1 
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Let  us  send  you  a  Quaker  City  Feed  Grind¬ 
ing  Mill  at  our  risk.  We  quote  lowest  fac-  j 
tory  price,  saving  you  money,  if  you 
decide  to  keep  it  after  10  days’  free  trial. 

Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

grind  faster,  easier  and  with  smallest 
amount  of  power;  also  coarse  and  fine 
meal,  corn  and  cob  with- 
or  without  husks, etc.  ForV 
46  years  the  standard  of  high 
quality.  23  styles— all  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  us  your  name  for 
money-saving  catalogs  of 
mills  and  farm  supplies.  !_ 

The  A.  W.  Straub  Company 
Dept.  R  8740  Filbert  St.,  ' 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dept.  T  3709  So.  Ash¬ 
land  Are.,  Chicago,  III. 
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$9,000  offered  for  certain  invert. 
J®"8*  Book  ‘Howto  Obtain  a  Patent” 
a  What  to  Invent’*  sent  free.  Send 
sketch  for  free  report  as  tp  patent¬ 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  &t 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers’  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  PatentAtt’y* 

Established  16  Years 

086  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CASH 


FOR 

OLD 


Turn  them  into  money.  We  buy  them  in  any  quan¬ 
tity.  sound  or  torn,  at  a  liberal  price  and  pay  the 
freight.  Write  for  particulars.  Reference:  Citi¬ 
zen’s  Bank.  Iroquois  Bag  Co.,  750  Broadw#r 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Solves  Your  Feed  Troubles 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  molasses  would  be  an  ideal  feed 
if  the  potash  salts  in  it  could  be  eliminated.  American  manu¬ 
facturers  tried  for  years  to  overcome  this  danger.  Many 
years  ago  a  German  chemist  discovered  that  Sphagnum  $Fd\ 
contained  humic  acid  which  neutralized  the  potash  salts 
in  the  molasses,  and  w  -v  •  v/  -v 
ufactured  under  this  Jv* 
mula,  and  special 


is  now  man- 
patent  for- 
process  of 
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manufacture,  producing  a  feed  for  cows,  horses,  sheep,  lambs 
and  pigs  absolutely  safe  and  second  to  nothing  in  the  world. 

It  eradicates  all  worms. 

Eighteen  years  of  severe  test  and  trial  by  the  great  dairymen 
and  horse  owners  of  England  and  Canada  have  proved  that 
there  is  no  feed  in  the  world  like  it. 
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depends  absolutely  upon  results  —  not  on  analysis,  for  molasses  has 
little  or  no  protein  or  fat,  yet  is  a  most  valuable  feed.  Molassine 
Meal  is  absolutely  free  from  oat  hulls,  screenings  or  44  fillers” 
such  as  often  appear  in  ordinary  molasses  feeds.  It  has  already 
won  high  approval  of  American  feeders  and  welcomes  the  severest 
test.  You  can  buy  one  bag  or  one  ton  or  a  carload. 

If  your  regular  grain  dealer  does  not  have  it  in  stock,  write 
our  Boston  office  for  price  and  free  booklet  giving  every  fact. 

1  HE  MOLASSINE  CO.,  Ltd.,  London,  England. 

Sole  United  States  Distributors 

L.  C.  PRIME  GO.,  326  Board  of  Trade  Building 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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CONCRETE  vs.  WOODEN  SILOS. 

Believes  in  the  Concrete  Silo. 

J.  D.  N.,  on  page  82,  asks  for  cement 
silo  information.  Here  is  our  five  years’ 
experience  with  cement  block  silos  after 
15  years’  use  of  wooden  ones.  Under 
some  conditions  the  cement  block  silo 
will  not  keep  silage  as  well  as  a  wood¬ 
en  silo.  The  first  year  we  used  our 
cement  silo  we  had  six  inches  of  dam¬ 
aged  silage  next  the  wall.  This  was 
caused  by  the  porous  blocks  absorbing 
moisture  from  the  silage,  which  was 
somewhat  dry  when  put  in.  Painting 
the  inside  with  cheap  asphalt  or  other 
waterproofing  will  overcome  this,  and 
the  cement  silo  will  then  prove  a  much 
better  investment  than  a  modern  one. 
It  can  be  built  entirely  by  the  farmer 
at  a  surprisingly  small  cost.  Be  sure 
the  foundation  is  right,  and  do  not  try 
to  economize  on  the  reinforcement  of 
the  first  half,  and  you  will  have  a  build¬ 
ing  you  will  be  proud  to  show  anyone. 
There  are  no  hoops  to  loosen,  no  wind 
can  blow  it  down,  and  last,  but  not 


Prefers  a  Wooden  Silo. 

In  a  recent  issue  J.  D.  Nichols  says 
he  has  failed  to  find  anyone  who  can 
give  the  cause  for  silage  spoiling  in 
cement  silos.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
hard  to  build  a  cement  silo  without  hav¬ 
ing  hollows  in  the  walls  and  corre¬ 
sponding  projections;  this  means  that 
as  the  silage  settles  past  the  projec¬ 
tions  the  mass  is  formed  and  will  not 
change  shape  to  fill  the  hollow,  and  as 
this  hollow  must  have  something  in  it 
of  course  it  will  be  air.  This  air  pocket 
starts  fermentation  and  results  in  a  lot 
of  rotten  silage.  If  you  make  the  walls 
tapering  on  inside  or  funnel  shape  you 
overcome  this,  but  in  such  construction 
it  is  very  expensive  making  the  walls 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  pressure 
when  the  silage  is  settling.  The  worst 
trouble  with  cement  silos  is  loss  of 
silage  through  rotting — due  to  sweating 
caused  by  sudden  changes  in  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  cement  is  a  perfect  conduc¬ 
tor  of  heat  and  cold,  and  after  a  cold 
spell  when  the  weather  turns  warm  it 
causes  the  cement  to  sweat  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  wall,  and  this  moisture  rots 
the  silage. 

I  have  studied  the  cement  silo  and 
found  that  it  is  far  better  to  build  a 


CONCRETE  SILOS  GO  THROUGH  THE  FIRE.  Fig.  59. 


least,  if  the  barn  should  burn  down  you 
can  go  into  your  silo  next  day,  and 
feed  your  cows,  if  you  have  any  left,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  Twice  ^ince 
our  first  cement  silo  was  built  our 
barns  have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  leav¬ 
ing  the  silo  almast  uninjured,  so  we 
.have  reason  in  making  much  of  the 
fireproof  qualities  of  cement.  I  enclose 
view  of  our  barn  and  silos  taken  short¬ 
ly  after  our  last  fire,  Fig.  59.  This 
barn  contained  175  tons  of  hay  and 
grain,  yet  the  cement  block  walls  stand 
as  plumb  as  ever,  and  show  almost  no 
marks  of  the  fierce  heat.  You  will 
notice  the  silage  cutter  in  place,  the  silo 
being  partly  filled.  h.  m.  k. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Prefers  Concrete  Silos. 

In  reply  to  J.  D.  Nichols’  inquiry 
about  the  relative  keeping  qualities  of 
wood  and  cement  block  silos,  page  82, 
my  own  experience  has  been  almost 
wholly  with  reinforced  concrete  solid- 
wall  silos,  and  when  made  ot  one  part 
cement,  two  sand  and  four  gravel,  and 
waterproofed  inside,  they  will  keep  si¬ 
lage  in  perfect  condition  clear  to  the 
wall  even  if  not  opened  till  the  next 
Summer.  We  have  built  28  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  all  are  giving  the  best  of  sat¬ 
isfaction.  If  the  blocks  were  made  as 
dense  as  a  1-2-4  mixture,  and  water¬ 
proofed,  a  silo  built  that  way  would  keep 
all  right.  Blocks  as  made  ordinarily 
are  one  cement  and  four  or  five  of  sand, 
and  this  does  not  allow  enough  cement 
to  fill  the  voids  in  sand  and  make  a 
porous  wall.  I  presume  if  such  a  wall 
was  painted  two  coats  of  neat  cement 
and  water  (as  thick  as  cream)  and 
waterproofed,  it  would  keep  silage. 

As  near  as  I  can  figure  it  out,  the 
walls  on  sides  of  a  silo  must  not  absorb 
the  moisture  from  the  silage,  or  the 
fodder  against  the  walls  will  get  musty. 
I  have  one  block  silo  in  mind  where 
the  inside  was  not  treated  the  first  year 
and  eight  inches  spoiled  next  the  wall. 
Before  filling  the  next  time,  it  was 
painted  with  neat  cement  and  water, 
and  only  half  as  much  was  lost.  Flad 
it  been  waterproofed  in  addition. to  the 
painting,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  have 
kept  perfect.  w.  a.  w. 

Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


wooden  one,  using  “long-leaf  Florida 
pine,”  as  this  is  so  full  of  pitch  and 
resin  that  it  cannot  be  affected  by  the 
acid  of  the  silage.  If  you  should 
change  your  stables  you  can  easily  alter 
the  wooden  stave  silo,  but  not  the  ce¬ 
ment  one.  You  must  blow  it  up,  and  it 
is  a  big  job  to  haul  it  away.  Another 
reason  why  you  should  build  a  wood- 
stave  silo  is  that  the  extra  cost  of  ce¬ 
ment  over  wood  placed  at  interest  in 
your  bank  would  build  you  a  new  wood 
silo  every  10  years.  This  makes  it  as 
everlasting  as  cement  is  supposed  to 
be,  and  without  its  many  objectionable 
features.  geo.  bennett. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 


Concrete 

Manure  Pits 

The  old  fashioned  way  of  dump¬ 
ing  manure  into  an  ordinary  hole 
in  the  ground,  or  into  a  wooden 
bin,  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  the 
modern  concrete  manure  pit.  A 
concrete  pit  holds  the  valuable 
fertilizing  juices — keeps  the  ma¬ 
nure  rich — increases  its  value 
10%  to  50%.  And 

LEHIGH 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  the  best  all-round  cement  for 
concrete  work  on  the  farm.  Spec¬ 
ify  Lehigh  and  you  are  following 
the  example  of  leading  engineers 
who  have  chosen  Lehigh  for  big 
jobs  after  exhaustive  tests.  The 
trade  mark  on  each  bag  is  your 
sure  protection. 

Two  Books  on  Concrete  FREE 

These  two  books  should  be  read 
by  every  progressive  farmer 
in  the  country — they  will 
save  you  money.  The  first, 

‘‘The  Modern  Farmer,”  de¬ 
scribes  over  20  different 
farm  uses  of  concrete, 
while  the  second,  “Con¬ 
crete  Silos,”  is  full  of 
valuable  Information  on 
Silos.  Send  to  the 
Leblgh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Dept.  3892  Allentown,  Pa 
•  n  mills,  11,000,000  Barrels 

Capacity  78 

-e  -a 
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The  QUIET  One 

Your  hand  and  ear  are  wonderful  judges  of  mechanical  per¬ 
fection.  They  detect  poor  construction  no  human  eye  could  see. 

Five  seconds  after  you  touch  the  crank  of  the  quiet-running 
Empire  Cream  Separator,  you  know  it  is  perfectly  designed; 
otherwise  it  could  not  run  with  such  remarkable  ease.  Five 
seconds  after  you  begin  listening  to  the  low,  even  sound  of 
the  Empire,  you  realize 


The  EMPIRE  Is  The 


FREE  TRIAL 


of  the  Empire  right  in 
her  own  pleasant  home 
— just  as  we  offer  to  give 
you  a  free  trial  in  your  home.  She  tried  the  crank  of  the 
Empire.  She  listened  to  the  Empire  run.  She  said  to  her 
husband,  “Father,  come  here.  This  is  marvelous.  This  is 
the  separator  we  shall  buy.” 


World’s  Most  Perfect  Cream  Separator 

While  you  hold  one  ear  within  a  foot  of  an  Empire  running 
at  full  speed,  you  can  hear  the  ticking  of  a  watch  held  near 
your  other  ear.  That  is  excellent  proof  of  perfection. 

Insist  on  quiet,  easy  running,  if  you  want  satisfaction. 
It  isn’t  human  nature  to  be  satisfied  with  a  noisy,  hard 
turning  separator.  Noise  and  hard  turning  are  the  result 
of  imperfection  and  the  cause  of  loss.  Just  one  case 
of  many  is  that  of 

A  Practical  Little  Woman 

who  had  almost  concluded  to  buy  a  certain  much 
separator.  Fortunately  before  deciding, 
she  asked  us  for  a 


Today — right  away— good  friend*,  i»  the  right  time  to  ask  us  for  a  free  trial,  or  ask  us  about 
our  exchange  proposition.  Write  for  catalog  No.  112  and  get  quick,  courteous  attention. 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J.  Chicago,  Ill.  Portland,  Ore.  Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 
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Double  Action  Engine  Harrow 

When  buying  an  engine  harrow  select  one  that  will  give  you  such  excellent 
service  that  if  you  were  to  buy  another,  it  would  be  just  like  the  first.  That's 
the  kind  you  buy  when  you  choose  a  Cutaway.  Our  rigid  main  frame, 
forged-edge  disks,  hardwood  journal  boxings,  adjustable  hitch,  axle  draft 
rods  and  other  Cutaway  features  are  indispensable  to  the  greatest  engine 
harrow  efficiency.  Let  us  tell  you  what  these  features  mean  to  you — to  every 
user  of  tractor  power.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a  Cutaway.  If  he  can’t, 
write  us.  Ask  for  new  illustrated  48-page  book ,“TA«  Soil  and  IntensiveTillage." 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  839  Main  St., 
Makars  *i  the  original  CLARK  Double  Action 


HIGGANUM.  CONN. 
‘Cutaway”  Harrows 


Buys  Two 

H  .H.T-arkin  of  the  Larkin 
Co.,  Buffalo, N.Y.  writes: 
‘‘The B-12 Double  Action 
Cutaway  Engine  Harrow 
obtained  from  you  last 
March  is  giving  excellent 
service.  W  e  are  using  it 
with  our  RumelyOil  Pull 
Tractor  and  wish  another 
B-12  Double  Action  Cut¬ 
away  Engine  Harrow  to 
complete  our  outfit.  You 
may  enter  our  order  for 
immediate  shipment, 
same  terms  and  price  as 
our  previous  order. 


Rigid  Main  Frame 
Forged-edge  Disks 
Hardwood  Journal  Boxings 
Adjustable  Hitch 
Axle  Draft  Rods 


Buy 


This 


Don’t  Break  Your  Back! 

YOU  don’t  have  to  crank  the  Electric  Starting  Woodpecker  Gasoline  Engine.  It  starts  on 
compression  from  the  simple  touch  of  a  button.  No  backache— no  sore  arms— no 
fussing  with  connections.  Starts  quick  and  sure  in  any  weather.  Any  farmer  who  buys 
a  farm  engine  without  this  feature  is  not  getting  the  best  for  his  money.  If  you’ve  ever 
cranked  an  ordinary  engine  you’ll  appreciate  its  value.  Write  us  for  facts  about  the 

ELECTRIC-STARTING 

WOODPECKER 


— a  gasoline  engine  that  has  more  sensational  improvements  than  were  ever  stored  in  any  farm  engine. 
Learn  about  the  self-priming  fuel  mixer  that  makes  starting  easy  in  the  coldest  weather— the  steel  girder 
sub-base  that  makes  no  foundation  necessary  saves  you  #£">  to  WO— lets  you  haul  the  engine  auy  where  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  ready  for  business  the  minute  it  arrives.  Self-contained  power  plant — open  hopper 
cooler — can’t  freeze;  jump  spark  ignition,  as  used  on  best  automobiles,  speed  regulator  for  adjusting  speed 
while  running,  choice  of  three  kinds  of  fuel  feed ;  mini¬ 
mum  fuel  expense;  positively  the  highest  construction 
throughout,  and  many  other  big  points  of  superiority 
that  you  should  know  about.  Tented  bp;  surplus  over 
rated  horsepower.  CoBts  no  more  than  ordinary  engines, 
but  worth  double  in  value.  We  prove  it  at  our  risk,  with 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

on  your  farm.  No  money  down.  If  you  are  at  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  getting  the  best  proposition  on  a  farm  engine, 
at  low  cost,  don’t  miss  thisotler.  WnteNOW  for 

THE  MIDDLETOWN  MACHINE 
1614  First  Street  Middletown,  O. 
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THE  SHOW  RING  AND  “UTILITY.” 

‘•Would  the  blue  ribbon  winners  at  poul¬ 
try  shows  be  likely  to  win  prizes  in  an 
egg  contest?  Why  do  not  the  perpetual 
winners  of  these  blue  ribbons  enter  hens  as 
layers  ?” 

In  my  opinion  these  blue  ribbon  win¬ 
ners  are  bred  for  just  what  they  are,  to 
show,  and  there  are  not  many  breeders 
who  would  want  to  put  a  pen  of  these 
show  birds  in  any  egg-laying  contest, 
because  some  breeders  breed  for  feathers 
and  they  could  not  have  much  show  in 
any  egg-laying  contest.  I  have  visited 
some  poultry  farms  and  seen  some  nice 
birds,  and  they  never  went  to  the  show 
room.  If  I  were  a  beginner  in  the  poul¬ 
try  business  I  would  buy  my  stock  from 
a  responsible  breeder,  and  I  would  not 
be  particular  about  his  having  show 
birds  just  so  that  he  had  a  good  laying 
strain.  chas.  e.  stone. 

New  York. 

In  my  opinion  perpetual  winners  of 
blue  ribbons  at  poultry  shows  would 
stand  no  chance  in  an  egg-laying  contest 
with  utility  birds,  as  show  birds  are 
too  often  bred  for  that  purpose  only  at 
the  expense  of  egg-laying  qualities. 

New  York.  w.  g. 

Most  owners  would  consider  the  birds 
too  valuable  as  producers  of  stock  to 
risk  them  in  laying  contests,  where  they 
would  perhaps  be  forced  and  handled 
in  such  a  way  as  perhaps  to  spoil  their 
breeding  qualities;  also  that  most  breed¬ 
ers  would  consider  them  more  valuable 
as  producers  of  winners  than  as  layers. 
That  is,  they  would  perhaps  get  many 
times  as  much  for  their  progeny  as  they 
could  hope  to  get  as  winners  of  a  laying 
contest,  and  consider  the  risk  of  their 
being  spoiled  as  breeders.  As  to  the 
other  question  of  what  chance  they  might 
have  against  utility  birds,  would  think 
that  many  good  feathered  birds  are  good 
layers,  while  some  stocks  of  some  breeds 
have  perhaps  been  spoiled  for  layers  by 
going  to  extremes  in  feathers,  as  the 
Brahmas  and  Cochins;  think  that  the 
American  breeds  have  not  suffered  so 
much  in  that  way,  and  high-bred  birds 
of  that  class  would  give  a  good  account 
of  themselves,  provided  owners  cared  to 
risk  them.  r.  g.  davis. 

Massachusetts. 

In  the  first  place,  the  breeder  secures 
a  very  small  percentage  of  show  birds 
from  the  many  hatched  during  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  when  these  birds  are  shown 
and  win  they  become  a  money-making 
asset  of  perhaps  100  to  500  per  cent,  in¬ 
creased  value  over  a  utility  bird,  this 
being  their  actual  money-making  value. 
It  is  necessary  for  most  breeders  to  real¬ 
ize  at  once  from  such  birds,  each  egg 
from  a  prize  mating  from  any  of  the 
large  shows  being  worth  dollars  in  com¬ 
parison  to  a  utility  egg  which  is  worth 
cents.  For  instance,  a  high-class  male 
Rhode  Island  Red  that  has  taken  a 
prize  well  to  the  front  in  Madison  Square 
might  be  worth  anywhere  from  $250 
to  $1,000,  and  a  female,  say,  half  the 
price.  It  certainly  would  not  pay  a 
breeder  to  risk  such  birds  in  egg  con¬ 
tests,  and  it  would  be  a  great  loss  from 
a  pecuniary  standpoint  to  the  owner  in 
not  being  able  to  realize  on  the  valuable 
egg  output  that  such  a  mating  would 
be  sure  to  command. 

When  a  breeder  has  a  high-class  show 
bird  he  is  exhibited  possibly  two,  three 
or  four  times  during  the  Winter  season. 
This  would  interfere  materially  with  the 
bird’s  vitality,  as  far  as  excessive  •  egg 
yield  is  concerned,  and  even  although 
the  individual  might  compete  under  dif¬ 
ferent  circumstances,  and  show  a  most 
favorable  comparison  with  any  of  the 
birds  entered  in  an  egg  contest,  the  fact 
of  its  having  been  shown  depletes  to  a 
certain  extent  its  vitality  and  the  egg 
output  would  necessarily  be  curtailed. 
To  sum  up  the  matter,  while  the  show 
bird  in  all  probability  would  favorably 
compare  in  egg  output  with  the  utility 
bird,  he  is  much  more  valuable  to  handle 
as  a  show  bird  than  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  as  a  utility  bird.  These  are  the 
main  reasons  why,  in  the  writer’s  opin¬ 
ion,  one  seldom,  if  ever,  sees  show  birds 
entered  in  an  egg  contest.  However, 
there  are  no  reasons  known  to  the  writer 
why  any  show  bird  should  not  favorably 
compare  in  any  contest  provided  it  has 
the  natural  vigor,  which  most  conscien¬ 
tious  breeders  are  careful  to  conserve  in 
all  their  show  stock. 

New  York.  Sinclair  smith. 

From  my  15  years’  experience  in  the 
show  room  and  as  a  utility  breeder  I 
would  say  that  no  man  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  laying  characteristics  of  the 
hen  would  pick  an  ideal  show  specimen 
for  an  egg  contest,  as  they  are  two  en¬ 
tirely  different  birds  in  one  -strain.  The 
show  bird  is  bred  (and  very  often  in- 
bred)  for  feathers,  comb,  ear  lobe  and 
shape  to  beautify,  while  the  laying  bird 
is  bred  for  feed  and  organ  capacity  to 


enable  her  to  accomplish  that  which  she 
is  bred  for — eggs.  To  illustrate,  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  assisting  the  judging 
of  one  $1,000  bird  in  a  show  last  week. 
The  association  offered  a  silver  cup  for 
best  pullet  in  show.  The  award  was 
placed  on  a  White  Leghorn ;  she  was  a 
fine  specimen  to  look  at,  small  of  fea¬ 
ture,  with  a  narrow,  trim  body,  quick 
and  alert.  In  a  pen  by  side  of  the  win¬ 
ning  pullet  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
laying  type,  with  a  long,  broad  deck, 
body  a  little  above  the  average  in  size, 
quick  and  on  the  move  at  all  times, 
and  she  did  not  even  get  an  honorable 
mention,  and  to  my  judgment  so  long 
as  the  Standard  does  not  put  the  laying 
type  above  the  present  show  type  they 
are  digressing.  e.  h.  plank. 

Pennsylvania. 


i  END  your  name  for  my 
World’s  Championship 
Hatching:  Facts.  I  wiil  tell 
you  about  the  Six  World’s 
Championships  won  by  my 
famous  Belle  City  Incubator 
—will  tell  you  about  the  folks  who  won  the 
prizes,  how  they  did  it  and  how  you  can  get 
championship  hatches  right  from  the  Mart.  My 

Six-Time  World’s  Champion 

Belle  City 

has  defeated  all  other  incubators,  many  costing  two 
to  five  times  more  than  my  price.  Used  bv  U.  S. 
Government  after  a  careful  investigation.  'I  want 
to  tell  you  about  the  features  I  have  embodied  in  the 
Belle  City  which  made  them  the  Championship 
Hatchers  of  the  World.  I  want  to  tel!  you  about 
my  famous  Double-Walled  Hot  Water  Top-Hoat 
Brooders  guaranteed  to  raise  the  chicks.  I’ll  tell 
you  all  about  my  manufacturing,  selling  and  shipping 
plan  that  makes  my  remarkably  low  price  possible. 

Get  My  Lowest  Price 

Just  say,  ‘‘Send  World’s  Championship  Hatching 
Facts.  I’ll  quote  you  my  lowest  price,  freight  pre¬ 
paid— tell  you  how  you  can  have  1,  2,  or  3  months 
home  test  at  tny  risk— how  I  protect  you  by  mv  per- 
Bonal  10  year  guarantee.  I’ll  send  you  my  portfolio 
of  all  these  hatching  facts— free,  if  you  write  me  a 
postal.  Address  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48  Racine,  Wis. 


Ilfear'in  Poultry^ ||r^r^TCHES 0NAGALL0N 


NOT  for  a  long:  time  has  the  opportunity  been 
so  great.  Good  prices  are  assured  because 
of  last  spring’s  poultry  and  egg  shortage. 
Farmer’s  1912  bumper  crops  insure  lower  cost  of 
feed.  The  market  is  ready— waiting — and  at  top 
prices. 

The  men  and  women  poultry  raisers  who  go  In 
to  win  this  year,  will  win— with  the  right  knowl¬ 
edge  and  equipment.  If  you  want  the  very  latest 
practical  facts,  experiments  and  methods— if  you 
want  to  know  the  surest,  easiest  road  to  increased 
poultry  profits— write  us  today  for  our  big  and 
profusely  illustrated 

FREE  BOOK,  “Profitable 
Poultry  and  Egg  Production” 

It  Is  a  reliable  guide— right  down  to  the  minute. 
You'll  want  to  read  this  list  of  chapters.  Chapter  I — 
What  is  possible  In  Poultry  Meat  Production.  Chapter 
II — What  Can  be  Done  in  Way  of  Egg  Production. 
Chapter  III— Deep-Litter  Feeding  Experiments  of  1912. 
Chapter  IV— Quick  Maturity  In  General -Purpose  Fowls. 
Chapter  V— Ages  and  Weights  of  Chickens  for  Table 
Use.  Chapter  VI— How  to  establish  Prolific  Egg-Yield 
Flocks.  Chapter  VII — Today’s  Best  Chance  In  the  Poul¬ 
try  Business  Chapter  VIII— Small  Scale  Poultry  Keep¬ 
ing  on  a  Practical  Basis.  Write  for  your  copy  now— 
today. 

INCUBATORS 
and  Brooders 

are  the  right  equipment  for  earnest  poultry  raisers. 
For  years  the  World's  Standard  poultry  equipment. 
Non-moisture,  perfect  ventilating,  self-regulating,  fire¬ 
proof,  insurable.  Success  of  Cyphers  owners  is  further 
assured  by  our  “Free  Bulletin  and  Personal  Letter 
Service” — of  daily  benefit  to  our  customers.  You  don't 
go  wrong  if  you  buy  a  Cyphers.  You  cannot  go  wrong 
if  you  follow  our  helpful  advice. 

But  send  for  the  Big  Free 
1913  Book— 244  large  pages 
—500  pictures— a  poultry 
library  in  Itself.  Address 
today. 

Cyphers 
Incubator  Co 
Dept.  38,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 
New  YorK  City,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chicago, III.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Oakland,  Cal.  London,  Eng. 
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Incubator 


CYPHERS 


STANDARD 
'CYPHERS  INCUBATOR.! 
Fire  Prcofbdrln3urabIe.l 


Fill  oil  tank  once  with  on, 
gallon  of  oil,  then  light  lamp-thi 
RAYO,  with  automatic  regulatot 
willcomplcte  the  hatch.  Cheap. 

Saves  big  oil-money 

Lamp  underneath — perfect  radiation— 
even  temperature.  Turn  eggs  without  re¬ 
moving  tray  Clean  lamp  without  remor 
lng  tank  or  chimney.  See  egga  anl 
thermometer  through  glass  top.  Regulatu 
adjusts  exactly.  Double  heating  systen 
saves  heat.  Automatic  ventilation.  Room; 
nursery.  Big  hatches  certain — fine,  strain 
chicks.  Low  direct  price,  freight  pc*. 
■  p-  paid.  Ask  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  10. 

*  1  Rayo  Incubator  Co. 

907  South  13tli  Street,  Omaha,  Neb, 
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The  High  Class  Incubator 
Sold  at  a  Fair  Price  a 

High  prices  and  big  claims  are  givira 
way  before  the  Queen’s  record.  Ym 
can’t  buy  a  better  incubator  at  any  pries 
The  Queen  applies  hatching  conditions 
correctly.  Big  hatches,  chicks  come  out 
strong  and  vigorous.  Machines  costlr,' 
$20  to  $45  do  no  better  work. 

Save  $10  to  $12 


- - - -  w  w  MMU*  MMi  ,  yGSJl 

and  sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Write  any  National 
Bank  in  Lincoln  about  my  standing  or  dealings.  Distrft 
utlng  houses  in  extreme  East  and  West  mean  quia 
deliveries.  Book  free.  Address 

P.  M.  WICKSTRUM,  Incubator  Man,  BOX138,  Lincoln, Hdt 
Pratt  Food  Co.,  East’n  Dlst’r,  Phila.,Pa. 

— — — — m wmm Kf 

YOUR  HENS  The  Story  of  25  Yeirt 

___  with  Poultry  and  Farmers 

VflEiH  kilEfflM  ond  Fanciers  will  help  mi zj 
I  UUIV  rMnnl  Fanners,  get  more  eggs- 
better  prices;  make  more  and 

VARIES  MAUEV  5a,e?"!,re money;tell3thingj 

I  II II  El  In  U  El  EL  I  few  folks  know  on  making 
W  .  *  *,  money  with  hens.  Find  or  i 

about  America’s  Largest  Line  of  Incubators  and  Brooders, 

and  get  six  poultry  chapters  written  by  Robert  Essex  hie- 
se,f— It’s  all  in  our  Free  Catalog— Write  today.  Addrest 

Robert  Essei  Incubator  Co.,  107  Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  V, 


Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 


Why  pay  more  than  our  price?  If  ordered  together  we  send 
both  machines  for  only  $10.00,  nnd  pay  freight  charges  East  of  Rockies. 

"Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead  airspace  between.doubie  glass  doors,copper 
tanks  and  boilers,  self-regulating.  Nursery  under  e__ 

Brooder  shipped  complete  with  thermometers.  I  am  ns,  egg-testers 
I  w'  **-  use  when  you  get  them.  Five  year  guarantee— 30  days  trial.  In 
I  nOCkl6S  hiffh  prade  (California  Redwc 
•  machines  with  others  offered 

I  this— you  Ml  save  money:-it  pays  to  investigate  before  you  buy 

|  Writer us  today.  Don't  delay.  C123  WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  118,  Racine 


ursery  under  egg  tray.  Incubator  andg 
mometers.  lamps, egg-testers— ready  to“ 
n.  Irive  year  guarantee— 30  days  trial.  Incubators  finished  in  natural  colors  showing  tb. 
Redwood  lumber  used— not  painted  to  cover  inferior  material.  If  you  will  compare  our 
>ffered  at  anywhere  near  our  price-w©  will  feel  euro  of  your  order.  Don't  buy  until  jroa  d« 
Send  for  FREE  catalog  today,  or  send  in  your  order  and  aaro  tkaa. 

Wis. 


SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATION 

/Means  Correct  Ventilation,  Positive  Moisture  and  Temperature  Control 

THE  HALL  MAMMOTH  INCUBATOR 

Meets  these  requirements.  It  is  the  standard  equipment,  endorsed  by  most 
practical  poultrymen.  Finish,  quality,  and 
workmanship  count  in  the  ultimate  results. 

The  Hall  machine  STANDS  UP.  No  warping 
of  woodwork.  Its  simplicity  prevents  com¬ 
plicated  troubles.  Send  for  list  of  customers. 

Write  them  and  learn  for  yourself  what  Hall 
service  means. 


Our  machines  are  sold  on  MERIT  ONLY 
We  do  all  we  claim 

We  sell  RESULTS  as  woll  as  EQUIPMENTS 

Our  compartments  hold  150  eggs— two  trays  hold¬ 
ing  75  eggs  each  in  each  compartment.  Operator 
can  thus  accept  small  orders.  No  loss  in  business. 

No  loss  space.  CUSTOM  HATCHING  WITH  THE 
HAUL  MEANS  GOOD  PROFITS,  IT  FRODUCES 
BETTER  CHICKS,  AND  COST  OF  OPERATION  IS 
SMALL.  Get  your  order  in  now  for  spring. 

The  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator  Company,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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Your  Winter  Harvest  in  Eggs 


There’s  not  the  slightest  reason  why  every  poultry  raiser  shouldn’t  have  a  harvest  in  eggs 
right  now  when  eggs  are  high.  Hens,  your  own  hens ,  have  a  tendency  to  grow  fat  and  lazy  and 
the  egg  organs  to  become  sluggish.  This  may  be  due  to  lack  of  exercise,  the  absence  of  green  food  and 
to  other  causes.  But  whatever  the  cause,  remember  that 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 

positively  tones  up  the  dormant  egg  organs  and  takes  the  hens  out  of  the  loafer  class  and 
makes  them  lay  eggs  for  market  right  when  prices  are  the  highest. 

It  keeps  hens  hungry  for  their  grain,  so  they  remain  busy  all  the  time 
scratching  for  a  living — and  it’s  the  busy  hen  that  does  the  cackling 
and  the  more  cackling  the  more  eggs. 

Note  the  formula  for  Pan-a-ce-a  in  this  advertisement ;  the 
definitions  of  ingredients  are  taken  from  U.  S.  Dispensatory 
and  our  best  writers.  With  the  formula  on  the  label  there 
can  be  no  exaggeration  of  claims.  You  can  look  up  the 
ingredients  in  any  medical  dictionary,  and  besides  every 
Hess  &  Clark  preparation  is  guaranteed. 

Our  Proposition:— Feed  your  hens  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  right 
now  when  eggs  are  scarce;  if  you  have  the  least  shadow  of 
doubt  that  it  has  not  made  your  hens  lay  more  eggs  and  kept 
them  free  from  disease  at  a  cost  of  only  a  penny  a  day  for 
30  hens — take  to  the  dealer  theempty  package  and  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  refund  yourmoney.  lbs.  25c;  mail  or  express  40c; 

5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25;  25-lb.  pail  $2.50;  except  in  Canada  and 
extreme  West.  Ifyourdealercannot  supply  you,  we  will. 

Send  sc  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  poultry  Book,  free. 

OR.  HESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland,  Ohio  ^ ’ 
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Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan- 
a-ce-a  contains: 
Potassium  Nitrate.  An 

Eliminant. 

Nux  Vomica,  A  Nerve 

Tonic 

Quassia.  A  Bitter  Sto¬ 
machic  and  Appetizer. 
Hyposulphite  of  Soda. 

An  Internal  Antiseptic. 
Iron  (Sulphate).  A  Blood 
Builder. 

Iron  (Red  Oxide).  A 

Blood  Builder. 
Carbonate  of  Lime.  An 
Antacid  and  shell 
forming. 

Sodium  Chloride.  An  Ap¬ 
petizer  and  Cleanser. 
Under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  the 
above  is  carefully  com¬ 
pounded  and  blended,  with 
just  enough  cereal  meal  to 
make  a  perfect  mixture. 
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DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC  improves  digestion,  increases  the  appetite,  expels  worms.  Bulletin  No.  22,  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  says:  ‘Only  60  per  cent,  of  the  food  taken  by  stock  is  digested.”  You  know  yourself  that  you  can 
fatten  Iiogs  on  the  corn  that  passes  through  the  steers  undigested.  “The  Dr.  Hess  Idea”  is  to  save  a  part  of  this  wasted  feed  by  increasing 
digestion .  The  formula  is  on  every  package  and  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  or  even  a  medical  dictionary,  will  tell  you  whether  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  will  produce  the  results  claimed.  And,  besides,  it’s  sold  only  on  a  written  guarantee.  100  lbs.  $5.00:  25-18,  pail  $1,60,  Except 
in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.  Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Book, 

FREE*  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  will  at  any  time  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals  free  of  charge  if 
you  will  send  lnm  full  details.  Mention  this  paper  and  send  2-cent  stamp. 

96-page  Veterinary  Book  also  free. 


INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 


'vTHlS  RURAL  NBW-YORKER 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
r.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


One  Hatch  FREE 


The  nqonre't  incubator  offer  ever  made.  We  do  this  be¬ 
cause  we  know  the  UNITO-INVINC1BLE  HATCHER 

Hatchce  More  Chicks  at  the  Least  Cost  Per  Chick. 

Try  It,  and  If  it  don’t  produce  more  chicks,  stronger 
chicks,  healthier  chicks  at  less  cost 
than  any  other  incubator  —  Semi  it 
back. 

Writo  to-day  for  our  big  money  sav- 
Ing  proposition.  THE  UNITED  FAC¬ 
TORIES  COMPANY,  401  United  Facto¬ 
ries  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


PARCEL  POST 

Free  delivery.  FRANK  H  VUE,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


-C  h  ol  oe  White 
Wyandottes  and 
8.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
Hatching  Eggs. 


pad  CAI  C— Winners  at  Grand  Central  Palace. 
PUIl  wMLC  n.  Y.,  1912.  White  Orpingtons, 
R.&S.t'.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Grand  stock  and 
eggs.  Reasonable  prices.  Dr.  Johnston,  Suifern,  N.  V, 


T-U-  R-  K-E- Y -S^trTx™ 

ii  - - Half  wild 

CLAIRE  M.  GASK1LL,  R.  2,  Box  89,  Owego,  N,  Yj 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  A  I.  R.  Drakes,  $1.60  and  $3  aach. 
Eggs  $1  to  $3  a  sitting.  O.  F.  WILLIAMSON,  Flanders,  N.  J. 


'lliCkS  and  EggS  -rom  Tirize~wi-nnlnK  Rose  C.  R.  1. 


Write  for  prices. 


Reds.  Indian  Runner  Luck  Eggs. 

John  D.  Van  Dyke,  R.  6,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


White  HOLLAND  TOMS 

MRS.  1C.  J.  RIDER,  -  Rodman,  N.  I. 


PFILE’S  65  Varieties 

T  AND  and  Water  Fowls.  Farm- 
D  raised  stock,  with  eggs  In  season. 
Send  2c  for  my  valuable  Illustrated  de¬ 
scriptive  Poultry  Book  lor  1918.  Write 
Henry  Pflle,  Box  671  Freeport,  IU. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS  from  Prize  Winners.  Eggs  in  sea¬ 
son.  Stamp  MRS. H.C'HUMBLEY,  Diaper,  Va, 


7C  SELK  C  TED  8.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
*  ®  C  O  C  K  E  R  E  1, 8  .  One  of  the  best  laying 
strains  in  existence.  Large  white  eggs  and  large 
white  birds.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gllboa,  N.  Y. 


SC.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BREEDING  STOCK  FOR  SALE-Laying 

•  qualities  result  of  many  years  breeding.  Select¬ 
ed  hens  and  cockerels.  Prices  reasonable,  consistent 
with  quality  SPECIAL  OFFER— Breeding  pen  of  15  Hens 
&1  Cockerel  for  $20.00.  A.  K.  McGRAW,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


CM?  CAI  P  —MAMMOTH  TIIPKFVQ— 1 Satlsfac- 
run  OflLC  bronze  TOMS  1  unnCIOtton  guar¬ 
anteed.  Price,  $7.00.  Mrs.  CARRIE  ELLIOTT,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


S.C.  Buff  Orpington  Cockerels 


-OTIS  HESSEll, 
Demster,  N.  Y. 


White  Holland  Turkeys  wd 

excellent  mothers.  Mrs.  R0BT.  T.  DAVIS,  Cumberland,  Va. 


Thoroughbred  M.  B.  TURKEYS 

Heavy  weight.  Mrs.  ELOYD  KIRBY,  Draper,  Va. 


S,  C,  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  10c  each 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  No  order  too  large  or  too 
small.  Hatching  eggs  by  the  setting  or  thousand; 
fertiiity  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue. 
RICHLAND  FARMS  -  -  Frederick,  Md 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 


OF  UNUSUAL  QUALITY  AND  VIGOR 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP— Desirous  of  quitting 
the  Poultry  Business. 


MT.  PLEASANT  POULTRY  FARM,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


55  BREEDS 


Pure-Bred 
Chickens,  Ducks, 
Geese,  Turkeys, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Collie 
Dogs.  Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  book 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

H.H.  HINIKER,  Box  88  Mankato,  Minn. 


IA#  ANTF  n— bourbon  red  tub- 

VV  #-%  II  I  El  KEYS  for  breeding. 

W.  J.  TABER,  .  .  .  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

Stock  selected  for  vigor  and  given  freerangeon  large 
farm,  in  theCornell  Breed  Testing  project  last  year 
one  pullet  from  this  flock  laid  216  eggs,  another  laid 
212  eggs.  The  ten  pullets  laid  1739  eggs.  Eggs  $6.00  per 
100.  Eggs  that  fail  to  hatch  replaced  at  half  price. 
Fi  E.  STRONG,  R.  D.’2,  |-  -  -  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


ORDER  BURNETT’S  BLACK 
BEAUTIES  MINORCAS  EGGS 

Our  stock  absolutely  unequaled  for  laying.  Our 
White  Holland  Turkeys  are  direct  Breed.  They 
won  us  at  Madison  Square  Garden.  Grand  Palace, 
Albany,Schenectady,Orange  County  Fairs,  12  years; 
also  Ulster  County  Fair  and  Shows.  We  have  the 
choicest  bunch  of  Gobblers  ever  seen.  Thero  weight 
25  lbs.  up.  Our  old  Tom’s  weight  are  40  lbs.  A 
beautiful  lot  of  Mlnorcas,  Cockerels,  for  sale  yot. 
Send  us  a  card  telling  wants. 

Coldenliam  Poultry  Yards,  Rocklet,  N.  Y, 


BUCKEYECOCKERELS  and  PULLETS 

DANIEL  STODDARD,  -  Bethel,  Vt. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  High  class,  free 
range  utility  stock.  Healthy  and  vigorous.  VAN- 

CREST  POULTRY  FARM.  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co.,  New  York 


Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

$3  per  10.  R.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Eggs.  $1  per  15.  I.  R.  Duck 
Eggs,  $1  per  10.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


CUSTOM  HATCHING 

in  our  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator,  by  experienced 
operator,  means  better  chicks,  free  from  lice  and 
disease.  When  you  want  them,  send  us  the  eggs  ; 
we’ll  send  you  the  chicks.  $3  a  compartment,  hold- 
ing  150  eggs.  MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Millerton.N.  Y. 

Mammoth  White  Holland  Turkeys 

pure  bred,  large  and  vigorous.  White  Wyandotte 
and  Pekin  duck  eggs.  H.  W.  Anderson,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


SEVERAL  f'n6  Single  Comb  White  leghorn 

Cockerels  for  sale.  Price,  according 
to  age.  Address  0RS0R  POULTRY  FARMS.  Madison,  N.  J. 

BARBED  ROCKS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Large  birds,  yellow  legs,  perfect  health.  Cockerels, 
73.  Eggs,  $5 per  100;  $3  for  50:  t.  o.  b.  Washington,  T). 
0.  All  free  range  stock.  W.  A.  Sherman,  R.  3,  Vienna,  Va. 

WHITE  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS.  Kellerstrass  strain. 

’  April  hatched,  $2  each.  Indian  Runner  Ducks, 
white  egg  strain,  $5  trio.  Geo.  Bowdish,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 


The  Henyard. 


Hens  With  Apoplexy. 

I  have  a  nice  flock  of  R.  I.  Reds ;  they 
have  laid  well  since  October.  I  have  had 
two  fall  from  the  roost  to  the  floor  on 
their  backs  and  flutter  a  little,  then  lie 
still,  not  a  move  for  two  or  three  minutes. 
What  is  the  cause?  They  look  well,  their 
combs  are  red,  the  droppings  look  all  right. 
Their  feed  is  equal  parts  by  weight,  middl¬ 
ings,  cornmeal,  bran,  meat  scraps,  grit, 
oyster  shell  and  fresh  water ;  oats,  wheat, 
aqd  whole  corn  at  night.  They  are  in 
coops  12x16  feet,  five  feet  in  back,  six  feet 
six  inches  front,  cloth  in  front.  Can  you 
tell  what  to  do?  H.  F.  h. 

Connecticut. 

These  fowls  evidently  have  something 
similar  to  epileptic  attacks,  caused  by  di¬ 
gestive  disturbances,  the  irritation  from 
intestinal  parasites,  or  some  disturbance 
of  the  nerve  centers.  The  only  treatment 
that  we  can  recommend  would  be  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  or  two  or  castor  oil  as  a  physic, 
followed  by  a  little  lighter  feeding.  You 
are  feeding  pretty  heavily  of  beef  scrap, 
if,  as  you  say,  your  mash  contains  one- 
fourth  part  of  this  by  weight.  M.  3.  d. 


Simple  Cure  for  Bumblefoot. 

riace  some  woolen  rags  in  the  saucer 
of  a  flower  pot,  pnd  put  some  live  coals 
upon  them,  invert  the  flower  pot  over 
them,  and  hold  the  chicken’s  foot  over  the 
smoke.  Two  applications  cured  one  of  the 
worst  cases  I  ever  saw-  I  had  ofen  noticed 
the  question  asked.  Is  there  a  cure  for 
bumblefoot?  The  only  answer  has  been  to 
cut  it  open  and  scrape  it,  which  to  my 
mind  is  cruel.  In  looking  over  some  old 
papers  I  found  among  them  “A  sure  cure 
for  felon.”  The  thought  came  to  me  why 
is  not  felon  and  bumblefoot  the  same,  as 
both  are  caused  by  a  bruise.  Having  a 
chicken  with  a  bad  case  of  bumblefoot, 
started  right  in  to  try  it.  Two  applica 
tions  cured  it,  the  swelling  did  not  go 
down  entirely  for  several  weeks,  but  now 
there  is  no  sign  of  its  ever  having  had  it. 
not  even  a  scar,  and  she  is  laying  well 
again.  I  once  lost  a  valuable  hen  from 
bumblefoot.  c.  a.  t. 

Scotch  Plains,  N.  J. 


Thin-Shelled  Eggs. 

P.  O.,  Watertoion,  N.  Y.— What  Is  the 
reason  that  my  hens  lay  thin-shelled  eggs? 
A  good  many  of  them  break  and  then  the 
hens  get  the  habit  of  eating  the  eggs.  I 
feed  a  dry  mash,  two  parts  middlings,  two 

parts  cut  bone,  one  part  oil  meal,  two 

parts  bran.  This  is  before  them  all  the 

time,  also  cabbage.  I  also  feed  wheat, 

corn,  grits,  oyster  shells,  ground  bone  meal, 
cut  dry  bone. 

Hens  that  lay  thin  shelled  eggs  do  not 
have  access  to  sufficient  lime  in  the  shape 
of  crushed  oyster  shells,  etc.,  or  are  out 
of  condition  from  improper  feeding,  lack 
of  exercise,  or  other  cause.  You  are  feed¬ 
ing  too  heavily  of  green  cut  bone  and  oil 
meal,  and  are  furnishing  an  excess  of  lime 
in  green  and  dry  cut  bone,  bone  meal,  and 
oyster  shells.  We  would  add  some  oats  to 
the  whole  grain  ration,  and  change  the 
mash  formula  to  60  pounds  cornmeal,  60 
pounds  wheat  middlings,  30  pounds  wheat 
bran,  10  pounds  Alfalfa  meal  (if  available). 
10  pounds  oil  meal,  50  pounds  beef  scrap, 
and  one  pound  salt.  A  hopper  of  crushed 
oyster  shells  always  before  them  should 
furnish  sufficient  lime,  and  if  you  desire  to 
feed  green  cut  bone,  this  may  be  given 
about  twice  per  week,  a  very  small  hand¬ 
ful  to  each  bird.  Feed  whole  grain  in  deep 
litter  night  and  morning,  and  allow  fowls 
access  to  the  mash  in  hoppers  throughout 
the  day.  m.  b.  d. 


Turkey  Questions. 

Can  you  give  me  some  advice  on  keeping 
turkey  eggs  for  hatching  next  Spring?  I 
have  one  old  hen ;  she  lays  mostly  every 
other  day.  I  had  over  40  eggs  last  Fall 
from  her,  but  I  used  some.  Are  they  worth 
more  than  chicken  eggs?  I  had  11  turkeys 
hatched  out  Septemb<  r  10.  They  went 
mostly  all  lame  and  I  had  to  kill  them  ; 
now  I  have  only  four  left.  What  you  think 
is  is  the  trouble?  a.  f.  b. 

Bloomingburg/  N.  Y. 

If  you  refer  to  the  eggs  laid  now,  these 
could  not  be  kept  in  a  hatchable  condi¬ 
tion  until  next  Spring.  Those  laid  in  the 
Spring  should  be  gathered  as  fast  as  laid 
and  stored  in  the  coolest  place  that  you 
have,  with  an  occasional  turning,  until  you 
have  enough  to  place  under  a  turkey  or 
hen.  Eggs  kept  longer  than  two  weeks  lose 
their  hatchability  rapidly,  and  they  should, 
therefore,  not  be  kept  longer  if  possible  to 
avoid  it.  The  cold  wet  weather  of  the  Fall 
is  not  conducive  to  the  health  of  young 
turkeys,  and  you  have  done  well  to  save 
four  out  of  11  hatched  in  September. 

M.  B.  D. 


On  page  53  D.  S.  Kane  wishes  to  hear 
of  other  poultry  fanciers  with  100  or  more 
birds,  and  what  they  are  doing.  My  stock 
consists  of  S.  and  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Colum¬ 
bian  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  and  S. 
C.  White  Orpingtons.  I  keep  in  pens  of 
10  to  12  each,  in  all  120  laying  hens  and 
pullets.  Their  record  follows :  Number 
eggs  laid,  13,028  or  1,085 Vj  dozen;  sold 
for  eating  purposes  $309.75 ;  for  setting 
purposes,  $7.38 ;  for  meat,  $54.70 ;  total, 
$371.83.  Paid  out  for  feed.  $238.15,  leav¬ 
ing  balance  $133.68  for  year  of  1912.  My 
best  pens  averaged  147  1-5,  162%  and 
154%  eggs  per  hen.  This  year  I  am 
trap  nesting  and  breeding  from  these 
pens  and  expect  to  carry  (if  given  life  and 
health)  only  Reds,  and  the  year  1914  to 
increase  last  year’s  record  from  one-third 
include  all  of  $25  of  fowls  used  on  our 
own  table.  However,  all  eggs  and  meat 
sold  were  at  retail  prices.  u.  e.  wood. 

Boone  Co.,  N.  Y. 


JSJfSrtSS  PARTRIDGES  I PHEASANST 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  Send  four  cents  for  illustrated  descriptive 
circulars.  Wm.  J.  Mackensen,  successor  to  WENZ  & 
MACKENSEN,  Naturalists,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Penna. 


KIRKUP’S  STRAINS.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

bred  lor  size,  vigor  and  large,  white,  market  eggs. 
Safe  delivery  of  chix  guaranteed.  Send  for  our 
circular.  t.HESTNUT  POULTRY  FARM 
Kirkup  Bros.,  Props.,  Mattituck,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


35  Varieties,  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese, 
O.  I.  C.  Hogs.  Fine  stock  and  eggs 
reasonable.  Big  illustrated  circular  Free. 

JOHN  E.  HEATW0LE,  Box  22,  -  -  HARRISONBURG,  VA. 


SPLENDID  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  from  thehome 
of  "  Queen  Lul.”  Record  234  eggs  in  10  months 
and  13  days,  $2.50  each.  Shipped  on  approval. 
JAMES  E.  WALTER,  Jr.,  Falls  Church  Va. 


BARRED  ROCKS  andS.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


FOR  SALK — from  stock  which  have  won  prizes  at 
Madison  Square  and  Buffalo  Shows.  Write  for 
prices.  Terms,  cash,  to  accompany  order.  Birds 
shipped  on  approval  may  be  returned  and  money  re¬ 
funded,  less  express  charges,  if  not  satisfactory. 
H.  C.  SHEARS,  Supt.,  -  Hyde  Park-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs 

^  Carefully  Selected  from  Pure  Strain  Stock 

Our  ©£RS  guaranteed  80£  fertile  ;  our 
[  chicks  warranted  full  count  and  vigorous. 
Buy  your  spring  stock  from  us — it  pay®, 
p*  Chicks — $150  per  1000;  $17  per 

rncesioo;  $9  per  50.  Eggs — $60  per 

1000  ;  $7  per  100  ;  $4  per  50  ;  $1.50  per  15. 
Write  Today  for  Descriptive  Folder 

CROSSWICKS  POULTRY  FARM 

r?Tias.  W*  Brick,  Prop.,  Box  D,  Crosswicks,  N.  J 


WHITE  and  BARRED  ROCKS 


New  York  winners.  My  strain  has  won  at  New 
York,  Boston  and  many  other  leading  shows 
throughout  the  country.  I  have  some  grand  pens 
mated,  birds  of  exceptional  quality  and  with  right 
and  proper  breeding  back  of  them,  from  the  best 
blood  linos  in  the  country.  I  offer  eggs  from  my  best 
ns  at  $3  for  15  or  $5  for  30.  Fertiiity  guaranteed, 
rite  me  your  wants.  W.  H.  MOORE,  R.  2,  Rome.  N.  Y. 


Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

Our  strains  have  always  been  known  as  heavy 
layers  and  choice  market  producers,  Our  recent 
winnings  at  the  great  shows  demonstrate  our  exhi¬ 
bition  quality.  Get  in  on  the  ground  floor  with  this 
combination.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  P.  Rocks  and 
Salmon  Faverolles,  Leghorn  Cockerels  for  sale. 

EVERGREEN  POULTRY  FARM 
Tel.  connection.  Chappaqua,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose,  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
I  layers  on  earth.  Eggs.  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER.  Route  1.  KichTand,  N.  Y. 

BUFF  WHITE  LKGHORN9,  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS— Eggs,  90c.  per  15 
$1.50  per  30.  Mottled  Anconas,  Bl.  Mlnorcae.  eggs,  $1.00  per 
15;  $1.75  per  30.  Catalogue  free.  John  A.  Roth,  Qnakertown,  Pa 


Buff  Plymouth  Rocks~\n/JZl 

now.  Cockerels,  pullets,  hens.  Four  Acres,  Nutley,  N.  J 

DURE  BRED  8.  C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 
~  CHOICE  APRIL  HATCHED  COCKER. 
ELS.  ORDERS  TAKEN  FOR  APRIL  DAY- 
OLD  CHIX,  JOHN  L0RT0N  LEE.  Carmel,  New  York 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 3SK  dS£ 

old  Chicks,  April  1  to  15,  $15  per  100 ;  after  April  15th, 
$12  per  100.  Healthy,  vigorous  stock.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  PIXEHURST  POULTRY  FARM, 
(GEO.  FROST,  Proprietor),  Levanna,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 

SALE-Silver  Campine  Cockerels_KeCn  nUeSd°y 

MOHAWK  LODGE  FARM. 

Cornwall,  Conn. 


8 train.  $5  each. 

J.  L.  MINER.  Prop. 


Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs  sale 

25c  each.  Am  hooking  orders  now.  Get  vonrs  in 
early.  Beautiful  stock.  ROY  CRANDALL,  Albion,  N  Y. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— White  Orpingtons. 
L  White  Leghorns,  Black  Minoreas.  Rhode  Island 
Rods.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Price  list  mailed. 

TAFT  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  237,  Holland  Patent,  New  York 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Healthy,  vigorous,  from  heavy  laving  stock. 
Guaranteed  full  count  and  satisfactory. 
Place  your  order  NOW — and  avoid  the  rush. 

Hatching  Eggs  Breeding  Stock 
S.  C.W.  Leghorns.  White  and  Barred  Rock*. 
Ail  eggs  and  stock  guaranteed. 

Write  for  big  new  catalog  :  “Tywacana, 
Quality.”  Gives  full  description  and  price*. 
TYWACANA  FARMS  POULTRY  €0. 

A.  E.  Wright,  Supt. 

Box  88,  Fanulngdal*.  Lou?  Island,  N.  Y 


m 


FARMS' 

POULTRY  Ctt 


.MAKE  HENS  LAY! 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

MANN’S  LATEST  model 


I  n,Hnn  ^  BONE  CUTTER 

1  cuts  last,  easy,  fine ;  never  clogs. 

B 10  Day.'  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

■■■F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box.  1 B,  MILFORD,  MASS 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1844 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


MAKA-SHELLWoSj 

earth.  Increases  egg  pro- 1 
duction.  Theorigmal  sil-| 
ica  grit.  Avoid  substl 
tutes.  Ask  your  local  I 
dealer  or  send  $1.00 

fortwolOO-lb.  bags  f.o.b.  cars.  Agents  wanted. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO. 

Box  J  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


GRIT 


Greider’s  Fine  Catalogue 

and  calendar  of  pure-bred  poultry  for  1913,  lnrge, 
many  pages  of  poultry  facts.  70  varieties  illustrat¬ 
ed  and  described.  Incubators  and  brooders,  low 
price  of  stock  and  eggs  for  hatching.  A  perfect 
guide  to  all  poultry  raisers.  Send  10  cents  today. 

B.  H.  GREIDER,  Box  58.  Rheexns,  Pa. 


Austln’s'200 


STRAIN  S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Standard  bred,  red  to  the  skin.  Eggs  for  hatching 
$3.00,  $5  00  and  $10.00  per  set  (15).  Utility  $6.00  per 
100.  9U<  fertility  guaranteed  Cockerels,  yearlings, 
pullets,  baby  chicks. 

AUSTIN'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor.  N.  H. 


Pullets  and  Yearlings  For  Sale 

500-April  and  May  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pnl 
lets.  700  selected  yearlings.  Every  bird  guaranteed 
purebred,  healthy  and  vigorous. 

SUNNY  HILL  FARM  Flemington,  N.  J. 


GET  YOUR  COCKERELS  NOW 

Barred  and  Buff  Rock,  R.  &  S.  0. 

Reds,  and  White  Wyandottes. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS  •  R.  0.  4  -  ATHENS  N.Y. 


SUPERIOR  BABY  CHIX  ?ou"E“7i„a! 

26-page  booklet  free.  100,000  chick  capacity.  Order 
early  to  assure  prompt  delivery.  TAYLOR’S 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Box  R,  Lyons,  New  York. 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY— Best  20  varieties.  Vigor 
■  ous,  healthy  stock.  Good  layers.  Eggs,  15— $1,  40 
— $2.  Catalogue.  H.  K.  MOHR,  R.  No.  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANOOTTESifX^M'ASS 

Great  laying  strain.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  CLARENCE  H.  FOGB,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


sIlI-250  Rose  and  Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds 

Yearling  Cocks  and  Hens,  Cockerels  and  Pullets, 
farm  raised;  males,  $2.50  to  $5.00  each;  females. 
$1.50  to  $3.00  each.  Can  be  returned  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  ROANOKE  POULTRY  FARM.  Sewell.  New  Jersey 


Pf)l|l TR  YMFII- Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
r  i  n  i  m  l.  ii  Catalog  describing  35  varieties 


EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS 


MARIETTA,  PA. 


BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM 


NEW 


N.  Y. 


ROCHELLE, 

Breeders  and  shippers  for  20  years  of  high-class  8.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Baby  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs  our  specialty.  Correspondence  invited. 


Prize  Winning  Strainsi™'?^ 

lings,  $1.25  and  upwards.  White  Leghorns.  Brown 
Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred  Rocks  .White 
Wyandottes,  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Catalog 
gratis.  F.  M.  PUESCOTT.  Uiverdale.  N.  J. 

“  Vitality”  Baby  Chicks  of  Quality 

8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  RHODE  IS- 
LAND  REDS— Also  eggs  for  hatching.  I  can  please 
you  as  1  have  hundreds  of  others  Write  for  booklet. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  No.  115,  Neshanic  Station,  N.  J. 

Baby  CHICKS  12c  Each 

from  free  range  selected  S.  C.  White  Leehorns. 
Prompt  delivery.  A  hatch  every  week.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $6.00  per  100. 
Reductions  on  orders  over  100.  Circular  free. 

CHAS.  R.  STONE, 

Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson.  N.  Y. 


160-page  Poultry-^ 

Book  10c  X5__x 

"Hie  KICK* 

in 


if  you  want  big  hatches  of  husky  chicks,  the  kind  that  live 
and  grow.  Infertile  eggs  and  small  hatches  of  weak  chicks  are 
the  rule  when  the  breeding  stock  is  in  poor  condition,  weak 
and  run-down. 

prsi^  Poultry  Regulator 

will  quickly  correct  thi»  condition  in  your  flock  because  it  acts  directly  on  the 
digestive  aud  reproductive  organs,  strengthening  them,  toning  them  up,  invigorating 
them.  25c,  50c,  $1;  25-lb.  Pail,  $2.50;  100-lb.  Baga,  $9. 

After  the  chicks  are  hatched  you  should  raise  them  all. 


White  Diarrhea  Remedy 

“  25 c,  50c 

bowel  troubles.  Use  it  for  all  broods  as  a  preventive. 

prjiP  Baby  Chick  Food 


makes  chicks  grow  at  an  astonishing  rate,  with  big  bones,  plenty  of  muscle  and  unbounded 
strength  and  vigor.  You  can  rely  upon  this  scientific  food  mixture  to  carry  through 
the  critical  period  all  worth-while  chicks,  and  give  them  that  favorable  start 
upon  which  future  profits  depend. 

In  boxes  aud  bags,  25c  up.  “Your  money  back  if  it  falls.’’ 

Get  Pratts  Profit-sharing  Booklet 
Our  products  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
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THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


February  fj. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Some  time  back  a  subscriber  wrote 
us  that  one  of  the  family  was  about  to 
invest  some  money  in  the  Funding  Com¬ 
pany  of  America,  and  asked  our  advice. 
We  looked  into  it,  and  finding  nothing 
substantial,  but  every  indication  of  a 
frame-up,  we  advised  leaving  it  alone. 
We  had  something  to  say  about  it  in 
“Publisher’s  Desk”  at  the  time,  for 
which  we  were  threatened  with  libel 
suits.  The  representatives  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  however,  followed  up  the  pro¬ 
posed  investor  and  succeeded  in  con¬ 
vincing  her  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  a 
blackmailer,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
the  money.  The  impression  that  the 
investor  had  and  expressed  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  after  she  had  been  advised  by 
the  promoters  of  its  selfish  motives  and 
wicked  character,  would  not  look  very 
good  in  print,  so  we  pass  them  with  the 
general  statement.  The  promoters, 
however,  have  now  gone  into  voluntary 
bankruptcy.  In  a  recent  statement  the 
company  claimed  to  have  assets  to  the 
amount  of  over  $630,000.  In  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  petition  the  assets  are  given  as 
nominal.  Our  good  friend  has  lost  every 
cent  of  her  money.  It  will  be  poor  con¬ 
solation  for  her  to  know  that  all  the 
other  investors  like  herself  are  also 
losers. 

Our  readers  who  remember  our  cau¬ 
tion  some  years  ago  against  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  Collins  Wireless  Telegraph 
Company,  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  Frederick  Collins,  Charles  L. 
Vaughan  and  Cameron  Spear  were  re¬ 
cently  convicted  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mails,  and  sentenced  to  five  years  each, 
and  are  now  doing  time  in  the  Federal 
Prison  at  Atlanta. 

Alfred  H.  Monroe,  president  of  the  Globe 
Association,  a  Chicago  mail  order  house, 
was  fined  $5,000  by  Federal  Judge  Landis 
this  afternoon  on  an  indictment  charging 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails.  The  scheme 
charged  by  the  government  was  that  the 
defendant  advertised  for  employes  in  var¬ 
ious  States,  promising  to  pay  them  large 
salaries. — Exchange. 

This  is  our  old  friend  of  the  Globe 
Association.  Some  time  ago  he  escaped 
conviction  on  an  indictment  through 
technicality ;  but  this  time  the  law  seems 
to  get  its  due.  The  Globe  Association 
is  the  concern  that  promised  100  pounds 
of  sugar  for  $1.75,  but  obliged  you  to 
pay  $10  for  stuff  you  did  not  want  or 
could  buy  cheaper  at  home  before  you 
could  get  the  sugar,  and  you  could  not 
always  get  it  then.  Agents  were  prom¬ 
ised  salary  and  expenses,  but  when  they 
woke  up  they  found  that  they  had  paid 
an  advance  fee  of  $5  to  $15  for  some 
membership  tickets  to  be  used  in  faking 
their  neighbors  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Globe  Association,  and  all  the  agent 
ever  got  or  could  get  was  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  plunder.  Mr.  Monroe 
gets  off  this  time  on  a  fine.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  he  will  not  provoke  speculation 
of  possibilities  following  a  second  of¬ 
fense. 

Some  time  ago  I  took  Beery’s  course  In 
horsemanship,  advertised  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

I  have  utterly  failed  to  get  any  results 
from  the  methods  advised,  caused  probably 
by  the  somewhat  exceptional  disposition 
of  the  horse  in  question,  which  failure 
tends  to  show  that  this  system  is  not  in¬ 
fallible  in  all  cases.  Beery  gives  a  positive 
money  return  guarantee  if  not  satisfied, 
you  to  be  the  judge  of  the  value  of  the 
lessons.  He  gives  this  guarantee  in  pro¬ 
spectus  and  letter.  After  called  upon  to 
live  up  to  his  promise  he  dodges  the  issue 
and  takes  to  quibbling.  The  price  of  the 
lessons  is  $15.  If  you  will  try  to  get  him 
to  do  what  is  right  I  would  be  very  much 
obliged  to  you.  o.  s. 

Maryland. 

In  Prof.  Beery’s  literature  soliciting 
this  subscriber  to  take  his  course  in 
horsemanship  we  find  the  following:  “I 
guarantee  that  by  my  system  you  can 
cure  any  horse  in  a  very  short  time  of 
any  habit,  no  matter  how  long  stand¬ 
ing.”  And  in  another  place,  “Turn  to 
page  22  and  read  my  guarantee  in  which 
I  state  that  your  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded  after  you  complete  the  study 
and  apply  the  methods,  if  you  are  not 
fully  satisfied.  You  are  to  be  the  judge 
of  the  value  of  the  lessons The  for¬ 
mal  guarantee  printed  in  the  prospectus 
on  page  22  reads  as  follows : 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  paid 
for  the  course  if  the  subject  is  not  treated 
in  a  masterly  and  practical  manner  and 
every  claim  in  our  literature  made  good. 

If  you  do  not  consider  that  you  have 
received  more  than  $15.00  worth  of  in¬ 
structions  after  you  have  finished  the 
course,  and  cannot  apply  them  successfully 
by  the  aid  of  the  information  bureau,  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  jesse  beeky. 


Now  let  us  see  how  Prof.  Beery  lives 
up  to  this  plain  and  explicit  guarantee 
to  refund  the  $15.  The  subscriber  wrote 
Prof.  Beery  several  letters  asking  him 
to  live  up  to  his  guarantee  without  re¬ 
sult.  The  final  letter  from  Prof.  Beery 
to  the  subscriber,  still  refusing  to  make 
good  on  his  guarantee,  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proposition : 

In  August,  1913,  I  will  handle  all  kinds 
of  bad  horses  at  the  home  coming  of 
Beery  students.  Come  and  bring  your 
horse.  I  will  handle  him  for  you  or  turn 
him  over  to  students  who  did  learn  by  mail. 
If  we  fail  to  prove  that  you  are  mis¬ 
taken  I  will  pay  all  your  expenses  from 
the  time  you  leave  home  until  you  return 
and  refund  your  $15  besides. 

The  above  proposition  is  evidently 
Prof.  Beery’s  way  of  living  up  to 
guarantee  to  refund  the  money  paid  for 
the  course,  and  the  student  was  to  be  the 
“judge  of  the  value  of  the  lessons.” 
This  might  be  said  to  be  the  age  of 
“correspondence  course”  craze.  We  now 
have  correspondence  courses  in  every¬ 
thing  from  threading  a  needle  to  run¬ 
ning  a  flying  machine.  Some  useful  in¬ 
formation  is  no  doubt  disseminated  in 
this  way.  Our  general  criticism  of  cor¬ 
respondence  courses  is  that  too  much  is 
claimed  for  them,  and  many  people  are 
induced  to  invest  their  money  in  these 
courses  whose  education,  training  and 
capabilities  make  it  unreasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  they  can  get  any  possible  practical 
benefit  from  them.  About  the  poorest 
recommendation  any  young  man  or 
woman  can  have  when  applying  for  a 
position  is  to  be  a  “correspondence 
course  graduate.”  Business  men  would 
sooner  take  chances  with  those  who  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  entirely  inexperienced. 

People  who  expect  to  get  rich  quick 
through  investments  in  real  estate 
schemes  in  and  around  New  York  may 
well  take  a  lesson  from  the  revelations 
in  the  Jackson  Brothers  Realty  Com¬ 
pany  case,  which  had  offices  at  507  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York.  Last  week  one  of 
the  Jacksons  was  convicted  of  fraudu¬ 
lent  use  of  the  mail  in  having  induced 
Mary  Griffith,  of  Akron,  O.,  to  invest 
$5,000  with  him  for  an  alleged  interest 
in  property  which  he  did  not  own.  Mrs. 
Eleanor  B.  Barry,  a  widow,  of  New 
York,  shot  herself  in  despair  after  the 
conviction.  She  had  given  the  Jacksons 
$83,334  for  a  worthless  mortgage.  It 
was  said  by  one  of  the  attorneys  in  the 
case  that  Mrs.  Barry  was  the  fourth 
victim  of  the  Jacksons  to  commit  sui¬ 
cide.  One  of  these  was  a  graduate  of 
Yale  who  lost  several  thousand  dollars. 
A  school  teacher  of  Boston,  who  lost 
$5,000,  dropped  dead  on  hearing  of  the 
conviction.  It  was  said  that  the  Jackson 
company  cleared  up  over  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  three  years.  We  hope  to  get 
some  legislation  in  Albany  this  year  to 
circumvent  some  of  these  promoting 
schemes.  It  is  badly  enough  needed. 
Bills  have  already  been  introduced  in 
New  Jersey  to  prevent  the  organization 
of  stock  companies  on  wind,  but  the 
best  preventive  is  the  education  of  the 
people.  It  will  not  do  you  much  good 
to  send  promoters  to  jail  after  your 
savings  are  gone. 

In  our  issue  of  July  2,  1910,  a  reader 
from  Missouri  inquired  about  the  Col- 
orado-Yule  Marble  Company,  incorpor¬ 
ated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,000. 
In  reply  to  his  inquiry  we  said  that  it 
was  a  very  thin  layer  of  molasses  to 
catch  a  sensible  man ;  that  we  knew  one 
of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
claim,  and  we  did  not  care  to  inquire 
into  it  further,  as  we  never  knew  any¬ 
thing  good  to  come  out  of  bad  sources. 
We  had  some  further  reference  to  the 
proposition  at  different  times,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Austin  Bates,  the  promoter,  felt 
aggrieved  on  one  or  more  occasions 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  should  not  have 
faith  in  his  much-lauded  enterprise.  In 
its  issue  of  January  18,  The  Financial 
World  gives  some  very  definite  details 
of  the  operations  of  the  company,  and 
estimates  the  total  liabilities  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  to  be  $12,869,685,  with  $54.01 
cash  in  the  bank  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  for  $408,000.  The  promoters  now 
want  authority  to  issue  more  stocks  and 
more  bonds  to  furnish  money  to  help 
them  out  of  present  difficulties.  This 
after  some  six  or  seven  years  of  pro¬ 
motion.  It  seems  that  the  concern  paid 
one  little  cash  dividend,  and  that  the 
present  condition  of  the  company  would 
arouse  the  suspicion  that  the  dividend 
was  paid  more  as  a  means  of  selling 
securities  than  as  a  distribution  of  any 
legitimate  profits.  Promoter  Bates  may 
succeed  in  getting  some  more  money  at 
this  time.  We  doubt  if  he  gets  much, 
but  if  he  does  it  will  only  postpone  the 
day  of  final  grief  for  those  who  have 
already  invested  with  him. 

JOHN  J.  DILLON. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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LET 

THE 

WIND 


PUMPY0UR 


WATER  FOR 

NOTHING 


WHY  PAY  FOR  GASOLINE 
WHEN  WIND  IS  FREE! 
Get  *  Bitf,  Heavy,  Powerful, 
Light  Running,  Double  Geared 


SAMSON 

WIND  MILL 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

Wo  alto  build  Ideal  Feed 
Mills,  Pump  Jacks,  Hand 
Grinding  Mills  for  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ers,  Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage 
Cutters  tnd  Brass  Candle  Sticks 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
J88  Samson  Avenue  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS  - 


Freight' 

rows 


Strongest,  most  durable  made.  Basic 
.  open  hearth  wire.  Double  galvanized,  l 
'.Compare  our  quality  and  prices  with  others. 
BARGAIN  PRICES — DIRECT  from  FACTORS  ' 
If>U  STYLES— 18  CENTS  PER  ROD  IIP 
Vf  e  pay  freight  anywhere.  Write  now 
lor  free  fence  booh  and  sample  to  test 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  A  WIRE  CO. 

Dept. £9  Cleveland.  Ohio  Wit 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

23  Designs— All  Steel 

Handsome,  cost  less  than  woo® 
more  durable.  Don't  buyafeayt 
until  you  get  our  Free  Catalor\iti 
and  Special  Price*.  1 

We  can  save  you  money, 
Kokomo  Fence  Machine 
407Nonb  St.,  Kokomo, lodL/^ 


Buyers 
ANSWER 
This  Little  “Ad  ” 

I  &FM  Sensa(iona]  fj.1  ° f  qua),!?0  c.  I 

One  cent  saves  you  many  dollars,  f New  Son  pric<2 *“7 

Send  postal  for  Empire  Fence  Book,  Free  I 

nozv — compare  quality  and  prices,  then  - - steel Pnffr>n ;Vf*e 

buy  where  you  get  best  offer.  We  guarantee  hi 

Biggest  Savings  on  Highest  Quality  Fence  Direct  Fro  in  c 

Factory,  Freight  Prepaid.  23  Styles  to  Select  From 

All  Big:  No.  9  Wires,  rust  proof,  pig  tight,  stock  strong.  Open  Hearth  steel,  heavily 
galvanized.  Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fence  till  you  get  our  prices.  Write  now  Postal  will  do. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  COMPANY,  23  E.  Maunee  Street,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Your  Last  Service 


Make  “The  Silent  City  "Secure 

The  last  and  only  service  you  can  render  to 
those  who  have  gone  before  is  to  beautify 
and  protect  their  last  resting  place. 

Republic  Fence  and  Entrance  Arch 
for  cemeteries,  protect  the  sacred  ground  per¬ 
manently  and  add  much  to  its  attractiveness. 

Built  0!  heavy  high-grade  materials  in  various] 
designs.  Costs  lessthan  wood  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 

Special  prices  to  Churches  and 
Cemetery  Associations.  Write  for 
Free  Illustrated  Catalog  giving  full 
information. 

REPUBLIC  FENCE 

&  GATE  CO., 

34  Republic  Street 

North  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Get  roofing  you  don’t  have  to 
repair  and  renew  every  little  while. 
You  want  the  roofing  made  with 
a  genuine  waterproofer. 

Genasco  is  made  of  Trinidad 
Lake  asphalt — Nature’s  everlast¬ 
ing  waterproofer. 

It  doesn’t  split,  crack,  rot,  rust, 
or  crumble.  Gives  lasting  protec¬ 
tion  against  all  weathers. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Look  for 
the  hemisphere  trademark.  Every  roll  of  smooth  surface  Genasco  is  supplied 
with  patented  Kant-Ieak  Kleets,  that  make  seams  watertight  without  cement 
and  large-headed  nails — prevent  nail-leaks.  Write  us  for  samples  of  Genasco 
and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book,  free. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 


Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  rooting  in  the  world. 


New  York 

Chicago  San  Fr&ncisco 


o»r»i  S* 


1913. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  Feb.  1,  1913. 

BUTT UK 

Cream e if.  fancy,  lb . 35  @  .36 

Uooil  to  Olio  Ice . 30  @  53 

i.o'ver  Grades  .  . 27  @  .29 

Storage . 24  @  .33 

State  Dairy,  best . 30  @  .32 

Common  to  Good . 22  @  .29 

Factory . . .18  @  -23 

Backing  Stock . 17  @  .21 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  Ann  at  33  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  36  cents. 

ICG  OS 

White. choice  to  fancy .  .29  @  .30 

Good  to  prime . 26  @  .28 

Mixed  Colors,  best . 24  @  .26 

Common  to  Good... . .21  @  .23 

Western,  best . 26  @  .28 

Under  grades . 20  fit  .25 

Checks  and  dirties . 12  3  .17 

Storage . >-  ’<*  -20 

DllIK I)  FIIU1T8. 

Arniles,  evap  ,  choice,  1911 . 07  @  .08 

"  Common  to  good . 06  @  .06)^ 

Sun  dried . .03  @  -03^ 

Cherries . J3  @  .13 

Huckleberries . 15  @  .17 

FU1CSH  FRUITS 

Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl .  1.75  @  2.50 

Hubbardston .  1.75  (d  2.25 

Newtown  Pippin . 2.50  @  4.00 

King .  2.00  @  3.50 

Spy  . 2.00  Cd  3.75 

Spitzenburg .  2  50  @  3.75 

Winesap .  2  50  @  4.00 

Bellflower .  1.76  @  2,75 

Greening . 2.00  @  3.25 

Baldwin  .  2  00  @  2.15 

Western,  choice  varieties,  box...  1.50  @  2.00 

Common  to  good,  box . 75  @1.25 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl . 8,00  @10.00 

Long  Island,  bbl .  8.00  @  9.50 

Jersey,  bbl  . 7.00  @  9.50 

Strawberries.  Florida,  qt . 10  @  .40 

CHE  US  IS 

Full  Cream,  best . 17  @  .18 

Common  to  Good . 14  @  .16 

Skims . 03  fit  .11 

BEANS 

Marrow . 5.00  @  5.35 

Medium.... .  4.15  (d  4.20 

Pea .  3.95  @  4.20 

Bed  Kidney . 4.00  @4  60 

White  Kidney  .  5,70  a  5.80 

Yellow  Eye .  4.40  @  4.50 

Lima,  California .  6  30  @  6  36 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 26  @  .28 

Common  to  Good . .20  @  .25 

Pacific  Coast . 17  @  .23 

Old  Stock . 08  td  .12 

German  Crop .  47  fit  .49 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  2.25@  2.75 

Southern,  new,  bbl . 2,00  @  4.00 

State,  180  lbs .  1.75  @  2.75 

Maine,  168  lb.  bag . 2.00  @  1.10 

Bermuda,  new,  bbl .  4.00  @  5.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1.50  @  2.75 

Beets,  new,  bbl . 2.00  @  2.50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 03  @  0.09 

Carrots,  bbl . 90  @  1.35 

Cauliflowers,  Southern,  crate .  1.00  @  2.00 

Celery,  doz.  bunches . 15  @  .40 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton . 6.00  @  9.00 

Domestic  seed  ....  3.00  @4  00 

New,  Southern,  bu.  crate . 90  @  1.00 

Red,  ton . 15.00  @17.00 

Kale,  bbl . 25  <d  .40 

Lettuce,  t$bbi.  bkt .  1.00  @  2.00 

Onions,  State  &  W’n.,  100  lb.  bag . 50  @  1.25 

Orange  Co.,  100  lb  bag . 25  @  80 

Conn.,  red  and  yellow,  1001b.  bag.  .60  @  .75 

Conn.  Valley,  white,  bbl . 3,00  @  6.00 

Peppers,  Fla.  carrier . 0.75  @  1.50 

Peas.  Southern,  bu . 3.00  @  5.50 

String  Beans,  bu .  1.00  @  3.50 

Squash,  bbl .  1  50  @  2.00 

Egg  Plants.  Fla.,  box.. .  LOO  @  2.50 

Spinach,  bbl . 60  @  1.00 

Tomatoes — Southern  carrier  . 1.50  @  3.75 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 75  @  1.00 

Rutabaga . 50  @  .90 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  doz .  1.25  @  2.25 

No.  2,  box . 3.00  @  4.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 15  @  .30 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10  @  .40 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 2.00  @  3,00 

Lettuce,  doz . 20  @  .36 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 13  @  .14 

Fowls . 14  @  ,15 

Roosters . 10  @  .11 

Ducks . 17  fit  .19 

Geese . 14  @  .15 

Turkeys . 18  @  .19 

Guineas,  pair . 65  .76 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 23  @  .24 

Common  to  Good . 18  @  .21 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 24  @  .26 

Squab,  broilers,  pair . 80  @  .90 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 2U  @  .23 

Roasters  . 1 . 18  @  .20 

Fowls . 14  @  .17 

Capons— fancy . 26  @  .27 

Ducks,  spring,  lb  . 16  @  .19 

Geese . 10  @  .17 

Squabs,  doz . 50  @  5.60 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 19  0(1  @  20  00 

No.  2 . K-.00  @  17.50 

No.  3 . 14.00  @  15.00 

Clover  Mixed . 15.nu  @  19  U0 

Straw,  Rye . 19.50  td  20.00 

MILLFEED. 

Wheat  bran,  ton . 23.00  @24.t)0 

Middlings . 24.00  @28.00 

Red  I  >og . 28.00  @29.00 

Corn  Meal . 36  UO  @27.00 

Li  nseed  meal .  ...  32 .50  @33 .00 

Hominy  chop . 23.00  @24.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs . 5.50  @  8.30 

Tllls . .  @6  20 

.  3.00  @6.05 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs .  8.50  @12.50 

Culls .  600  @  8.00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 4,00  («  4.75 

La  m  bs .  7.00  @9.00 

a°8s .  7  50  fit  8.00 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  good  to  prime . 15  ®  m 

Common .  10  12 

Pork,  light  weights . 11  (<4  jiu 

Mediums  and  heavy . 09  @  .10 

Uothouse  lambs,  bead .  6.00  @  8.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1.01  @ 

No. 2.  Red . . .  1  10  @  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.03  @  ... 

Corn,  ns  to  quality,  bush . 55  @  .57 

cats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 37  @  41 

Kyo .  . .  @  .68 


COTTON, 

New  York  Middling  Upland . . .  13.15 

Middling  Gulf .  X:> .40 

New  Orleans.  Low  Middling .  12.90 

Good  Middling .  12.80 

WOOL 

New  York  Fleeces,  Fine,  unwashed .  .22  @  .23 

Ohio  half  blood  combing . 28  @  .29 

Kentucky,  three  eighths  blood . 31  @  .32 

Micnigan.  half  blood . 27  @  .28 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Butter,  nearby  creamery . 34  @  .35 

Western  Creamery . 33  @  .34 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery . 31  @  .32 

Gathered,  fresh  . 25  @  .29 

Apples,  dessert  varieties,  bbl . 2.50  @  3.50 

Common  kinds  .  1.50  @  2.00 

Cranberries,  bbl .  7.00  @  9.00 

Potatoes.  2  bu.  bag  .  1.30  @  1  35 

Dressed  meats— Veal  . 11  @  .16 

Pork . 09  @  .10 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls . 17  @  .19 

Roasters  . .’ . .  .20  @  .22 

Turkeys . 22  ffl  .25 

Hay— No.  1  . 21.00  @22.00 

No.  2  . 19.00  @19.50 

No.  3 . 15.00  @16.00 

Straw-Rye . 19.00  @20  00 

Millfeed —Bran,  ton . 24.00  @25  50 

Middlings . 25.00  07  28  00 

Mixed  feed . 24  50  @  28  00 

Gluten . 30.00  fix  31*  .00 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


AGENTS 


SOMETHING 
NEW 

Selling  tho  newly  patented  BRANDT  Cigar  Lighter. 
Ib  operated  with  one  hand — gives  an  instantaneous 
light  every  time  the  button  is  pressed.  No  electrici¬ 
ty,  no  battery,  no  wires,  non-ex  plosive.  Strikes 
a  light  without  the  aid  of  matches.  Lights  your 
pipe,  cigar,  cigarette,  gas  Jet,  whenever  and 
wherever  it  is  wanted.  Works  with  one  hand 
and  neve*  fails.  Something  ne  w.  Big  demand. 
Everyone  wants  one.  Write  quirk  for  wholesale 
terms  and  prices.  C.  O.  BRANDT  LIGHTER 
CO.,  42  Hudson  Street,  New  York  City 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE  CATALOGUE  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS 

K.  li.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Kiclimond.Va. 

Wanfoii _ Wnmon  from  2035  years  of 

named  numen  With  at  least  one  year 
High  School  work,  for  our  training  schools  for 
Nurses.  Term,  2Ie  years,  with  pay.  For  circulars 
apply  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  GENEVA  CITY 
HOSPITAL.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


UfE  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 
**  in  U.  S.:  also  grain,  potatoes.  Alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON,  Hart,  Mien. 


POT  TI  TRYM  AVDESiRES  POSITION 
rUULlRIlYlAlt  ON  POULTRY  FARM. 

Short  course  at  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell. 
Care  Of  C.  B.  C.,  301  Dryden  lioad,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Montgomery  County  Farms  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular.  HUNSBERGER’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Pennsburg.  Pa. 

Nau/  loreou  Farmc- Albert  Warren  Dresser, Burlington, 
ItCH  JGIoCJ  I  0!  Illo  Burlington  Co.  New  Jersey  farms 
between  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Unsurpassed 
markets  and  soil;  mild  climate.  Send  for  farm  list 

Farm  Hands  and  Laborers  Supplied  Free 

We  have  many  men  anxious  to  learn  farm  work. 

C.  K.  Blatchly,  United  Charities  Bldg.,  105  E.  22d  St.,  N.Y.  City 


For  Sale— Farm  20  Acres  jeao7t?o!“yd,c« 

line.  Particulars  from  M.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

WANTFiy~EXPERIEMCED  man  on  dairy  farm,  by 

”  1  the  year.  Sober,  industrious,  good 

milker.  H.  L.  THURSTON.  R.  F.  D.  3,  Troy  N.  Y, 

FARMFR-TH0R0UGHLY  practical  along  mod- 

*  kVI”* t.X\.  ern  LINES,  wishes  position  as  man¬ 
ager.  Any  size  proposition.  Married  ;  no  small 
children.  -  Lock  Box  No.  473,  Portchester,  N.  Y. 


Pncitinn  Wantori  MANAGER  on  Fruit  Farm— 
lUolllUII  MQlllCU  .practical  experience  in  fruit 
culture.  Married.  References.  Eastern  States 
preferred.  Address  3,  G.,  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker 


AN  AMERICAN  of  education  and  refinement,  now  engaged* 
solicits  correspondence  with  parties  desiring  an  experienced*, 
efficient  manager  for  a  commercial  poultry  farm.  Married* 

age  39.  Address  D.  A.  B.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


★ 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS.  J.JSZf 

Ing  in  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  Reference 
on  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchasers. 
C.  L.  YAGER  A  CO.,  736  Press  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  If.  T 


Wanted— Hothouse  Lambs 

Calves,  Fancy  Eggs,  Poultry.  WM.  H.  COHEN 
<B  CO.,  2 2t>  Washington  Street,  New  York 


Gardpnpf. Farmer- wlfe  cook  1  on  Westchester 
uaraener-rarmer  Co.,  N.  y.,  farm.  State  na¬ 
tionality,  age,  experience  of  both  man  and  wife, 
number  and  age  of  children,  and  other  details. 
HENRY  G.  BARBEY,  15  Wsst  Thirty-eighth  St..  New  York 


Three-Family  House 


in  Torrington.  City 
.  improvements.  Closg 

to  market.  Stock  and  tools.  Box  496,  Litchfield,  Coat 


WANTED— WORKING  FOREMAN— DAIRY  FARM  200  acres,  Or’ 

ange  Co.,  N.  Y.  About  30  registered  milkers,  and  pigs  ;  roan 
with  scientific  knowledge  and  practical  experience.  Good  posi¬ 
tion  for  ambitious,  hard  worker  who  can  produce  real  results 
Give  full  details,  exp.  and  salary  expected.  W.  R.  W.,  e.  R.  N.-Y* 


PATENTS 


that  PAY.  $561,530  made  by  clt 
enta.  Patent  Book — “What  and 
How  to  Invent — Proof  of  For-  ! 
tunes  in  Patents  FREE.  112-p  Guide.  Send  Sketch  for  report. 
E.  E.  Vbooman,  Patent  Attorney,  838  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  Cm 

Uf ANTED — POSITION  AS  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  FARM,  Pied- 
”  raont,  Ya.,  preferred.  Experienced  with  vege¬ 
tables,  general  farming,  stock.  Box  82,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  PAYING  FARMS 

are  in 

SOUTHSIDE  VIRGINIA 

Where  lands  are  level  as  the  prairie; 
climate  so  mild  roses  bloom  in  December. 
Rainfall  abundant.  A  natural  truck  gar¬ 
den  and  corn  belt.  The  coming  Alfalfa 
region  of  America,  giving  annual  net  profit 
of  double  the  cost  of  the  land. 

Low  rates  by  water  and  rail  to  30  million 
consumers  in  a  day’s  shipment.  Where 
increase  of  money  and  comfort  go  band-in- 
hand.  Write  to-day  for  Real  Estate  Herald 
No.  30  with  map  and  full  account,  and 
descriptions  of  farms  for  sale. 

PYLE  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  E,  Petersburg,  Ve. 


LIME 


for  the  soil  only.  Our  Agri¬ 
cultural  Lime  can  be  applied 
at  the  time  of  seeding  and 
will  not  burn  anything.  Will 
drill,  broadcast  or  scatter. 
"We  guarantee  immediate 
shipment,  analysis,  mechani¬ 
cal  condition,  fineness,  quick 
results  and  no  burning. 
Litmus  paper  free.  Write  us. 


CALEDONIA  MARL  CO.,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


.  Then  If  you 

I  charoes  both  u  _ 
biggest  and  most 


Take  9ne  of  the  wonderful  new  1913  Model  Galloway  Gasoline  Engines 
—use  it  right  on  your  own  farm  for  one  month,  two  months  or  three  months 

ibsolutely  free.  Write  at  once  for  mv  1913  catalog — pick  out  the  size  and  style  engine  you 
7 1  me  to  ship  you  on  this  free  offer — I’ll  ship  it  Immediately  Put  it  to  work  on  your  farm  the  day  you  get 
Keep  it  working  every  day.  Watch  itcarefully.  Compare  it  with  any  and  every  engine  on  the  market  that 
n  $ret  a  Hue  on  nomatter  what  the  price.  If  anybody  else  fs  trying  to  sell  you  an  engina.  toll  them  to  make  you  the  same  offer 
loway  does.  Tell  them  Galloway  is  willing  to  put  hia  engine  right  side  by  side  on  your  farm  with  any  other  engine  in  the  world 
1  judffe.  Tell  them  you  don  t  want  any  engine  salesman  trying  to  influence  your  judgment— you’re  buying  engines  not  eon* 

nn  t  Iwfen  to  a  man  who  fan  t  willincr  tn  vou  judge  his  engine  on  its  merits.  The  man  who  is  afraid  to  meet  me  on  that  kind 

Keep  my  engine  a  whole  month  or  even  two  months  or  three  months  if  you  want  to. 

d  TU  pay  all  the  freight 


ypersation.  Don’t  listen  to  a  man  who  isn’t  willing  to  1< 
of  a  proposition  is  no  man  for  you  to  do  business  uhth. 
■  t  tn< 


u  believe  that  there  is  a  better  engine  than  the  Galloway  anywhere  in  the  world  at  any  Dri< 
ways,  so  that  you  xoon’t  be  out  one  single  cent  for  anything .  If  you  do  decide  to  keep  the 
ost  liberal  engine  offer  ever  made. 


rice,  tell  me  so  and  I’ll  take  It  back  am 


Galloway,  just  tell  me  so  and  I’ll  give  you  the  benefit 


I’ll  Save  You  $50  to  $300  Sure! 


90  Days’ 
Free  Trial 


I’ll  make  you  an  actual 
present  of  $50  to  $300. 
I’ll  positively  guarantee 

to  save  you  at  least  that  much  in  the  first  cost  alone.  I’ll  sell  you  a  Galloway  direct  from  my  factory  where  it  is  made. 
You  pay  me  just  what  it  costs  to  make  it  plus  one  very  small  profit— that’s  all!  There  are  no  jobbers,  wholesalers,  retailers, 
salesmen  or  middlemen.  You  make  their  profits  yourself  when  you  buy  a  Galloway. 

The  Only  Way  Is  the  Galloway 

That’s  the  way  to  buy  an  engine,  and  it’s  the  only  way  that’s  absolutely  fair  to 
you,  and  that’s  the  only  way  that  I’ll  sell  an  engine.because  I  won’t  keep  a  dol¬ 
lar  of  any  man’s  money  unless  he  would  rather  have  my  engine  than  the  <•»■!>, 
When  a  man  will  tell  me  that — then  and  not  until  then  do  I  consider  a  sale  as  made. 
Every  single  man  who  does  business  with  me  is  absolutely  protected  by  my 

$5,000  Challenge— $25,000  Guarantee 

I  back  every  promise,  every  statement  and  every  claim  with  $5,000  in  cash. 
I  protect  every  one  of  my  customers  by  a  $25,000  guarantee  of  absolute  satis¬ 
faction.  Understand.  I  don’t  say  reasonable  satisfaction  but  ABSOLUTE  satisfaction 
—  AND  YOUR  WORD  is  always  good  with  me. 

Special  Service  Bureau  FREE 

My  force  of  high  salaried  Engine  Experts  are  at  your  command  absolutely  without 
charge.  They  will  tell  you  how  to  select  exactly  the  engine  which  is  best  suited  for  your  par¬ 
ticular  purposes;  how  to  test  and  judge  an  engine;  how  to  use  one  to  best  advantage;  how 
to  tit  up  a  power  house — besides  answering  fully  and  completely  any  question  about  the  care 
and  operation  of  an  engine.  This  is  absolutely  free  to  you  whether  you  buy  a  Galloway  or  not. 

MTImportant!  Get  My  1913  Proposition 

This  year.  I’ve  got  something  better  to  offer  than  I  ever  had  before.  I've  sot  a  plan  by 

which  you  may  get  your  Galloway  Engine  either  wholly  or  part-  ai||B||lB| 
ly  free  and,  besides,  without  any  soliciting  or  canvassing, 


20,000  REASONS 


Here  are  a  few  expressions  from  farmers  now  using  Gallo¬ 
way  Engines.  Twenty  thousand  others  have  had  exactly 
the  same  experiences.  These  are  men  just  like  yourself. 
Before  they  bought  a  Galloway  they  were  in  exactly  the 
atme  position  as  you  are  now.  You  will  say  exactly  the 
same  as  they  do  after  you  get  your  Galloway. 

Alex.  McLachlan,  Argyle,  Mich.  I  received  my  Galloway 
Engine  last  week  and  it  is  all  right.  Everybody  says  it  is  a 
dandy  engine.  Some  of  my  neighbors  got  bit  on  other 
engines  by  paying  $400  for  a  9  h.  p.  and  $460  for  a  10  h.  p. 
I  like  your  engine  dandy. 

Fred  Ruthardt,  Mt.  Vernon,  S.  D.  I  must  say  the  engine 
is  all  right.  1  saved  about  one  hundred  dollars  in  buying 
from  you.  I  don’t  want  to  be  without  the  engine,  not  at 
all.  1  use  it  for  shelling  corn  and  grinding  feed. 

Frank  Peck,  Dorchester,  Neb.  My  Galloway  Gasoline 
Engine  does  lots  of  work  for  me.  It  shells  corn,  saws  wood 
and  grinds  feed.  I  have  no  trouble  with  it.  It  is  simple 
and  easy  to  start.  My  twelve-year-old  boy  starts  it  easily. 

(I8R,  Engines  Carried  in  Stock  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Council 


whatever. 


ny 

I  can’t  explain  it  now,  but  I  tell  you  ail  about  it  in  a 
personal  letter  when  you  write  me. 


/ 


—  -  Mail 

Engine  Book  FREE  /Thl  J™,  " 

Now,  don’t  wait  a  minute.  Get  my  Engina  I  HIS  HlM|JUn 

Book  and  my  special  1913  offer  right  away.  A  to  Wm.  Galloway.  PT8S., 
You  won’t  be  under  any  obligations  stall—*  ,♦  t/u_  885  RaL 

I  just  want  you  to  fill  out  the  coupon  or  / 

mail  me  a  postal  or  letter,  that's  absolute*  4^  loway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
ly  all  I  ask.  If  you  haven't  got  a  pen  or  #  I  want  to  get  your  Ekigioe  Book, 
pencil  handy,  go  and  get  one  and  write  £  1 

all 


/ 


me  right  away. 

f  Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.  / 

665  Galloway  Station,  WATERLOO,  IA. 

R.  F.  D 


Nome - - — . . 


Bluffs,  Minneapolis  and  Winnipeg. 


^  Town 

/ 

f  Pi*  141  Paffo  Book  of  Furniture. 

V .myiomcuid.  «le„  ffoee  to  you  FREE. 


State _ _ _ .... _ ... 

Ruffgiea.  II 
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Biggest  Price  Wrecking 
Sale  in  the  history  of  this 
Company .  An  excellent 
opportunity  to  save  30 
to  50  per  cent. 


remarkably  low  prices 
exist.  Don9t  delay  — 
Send  your  order  at  once 
or  write  us.  Act  now . 


ROOFING 


Corrugated  Steel  Roofing 
VAc  Per  Square  Foot 

Her©  is  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  buy  the  best  roofing  in  the  world* 
at  a  mere  fraction  of  it’s  real  value.  Our  enormous  buying  power  en¬ 
abled  us  to  pick  up  for  spot  cash  a  stock  of  this  brand  new,  perfect 
corrugated*  V  crimped  and  Standing  Seam  Roofing  and  Brick 
Biding*  at  a  tremendous  sacrifice  — ’way  under  what  it  is  actually 
worth.  Immediate  cash  needed  made  possible  this  purchase.  Just 
another  chapter  added  to  the  long  list  of  our  famous  bargain  sales. 

Corrugated  Steel  Roofing 
Practically  Indestructible 

There  is  nothing  else  that  compares  with  corrugated 
steel  roofing  for  real  protection.  It  makes  a  long, 
lasting  roof  Is  fire,  rain,  frost,  wind,  sun  and  light¬ 
ning  proof— warmer  in  winter — cooler  in  summer;  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances  does  not  leak,  rot  or 
warp,  neither  does  it  taint  rain  water.  You  can  depend 
upon  it  that  Corrugated  Steel  is  the  best  material  for 
roofing,  siding  and  ceiling. 

At  lHc  per  square  foot,  we  furnish  our  grade  AB-700 
Steel  Hoofing,  in  sheets  22  x  24  inches x  IX  inches. This 
price  is  delivered  on  board  cars  at  Ohioago. 

Galvanized  Steel  Roofing 
2%c  Per  Square  Foot 

Anotherbig  Steel  Roofing  Bargain.  Several  thousand  squares  of  the 


SMASHING 

BARGAINS 


very  highest  grade  6peoially  coated,  corrugated,  galvanized  roofing 
and  siding,  made  of  specially  prepared  steel,  of  superior  quality. 
Best  roofing,  and  will  last  indefinitely.  We  will  furnish  it  in  suitable 
lengths  for  any  purpose.  Only  a  limited  quantity  on  hand,  so  we  urge 
you  to  send  us  your  order  immediately.  Don’t  wait  to  write  us  again— 
order  today,  while  this  stock  exists.  Price  only  23£c 
per  square  foot,  and  will  outlast  4  to  1.  J  ust  drop  us  a 
line,  and  tell  us  the  size  of  your  studding  and  general 
facts,  and  we  will  help  yon  to  select  proper  sheets.  If 
you  are  not  ready  to  use  the  material  now,  we  will  re¬ 
serve  it  for  future  delivery,  if  you  will  give  us  a  small 
deposit  on  account.  This  price  of  25fo  per  square  foot 
is  for  our  Lot  AB-800  corrugated  material,  and  is 
delivered  on  board  cars  at  Chicago.  If  you  prefer 
some  other  style,  we  will  furnish  it.  We  have  this  same 

trade  in  “V”  crimped,  Standing  Seam  and  Brick 
iding.  Samples  on  application. 

Ready  Roofing  With  Supplies 
62c  Per  108  Square  Feet 

We  have  several  thousand  squares  of  a 
superior  quality  Heady  Roofing,  which  we 
are  offering  in  our  AJAX  BRAND,  1-ply,  at 
a  price  of  62c  per  square  of  108  square  feet, 
including  necessary  cement  and  caps  to  lay 
it.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable 
bargain  ever  offered  in  Ready  Roofing.  This 
famous  brand  is  put  up  3 or  4  pieces  to  a  roll. 

The  price  of  62c  per  square  of  108  square 
feet  is  loaded  on  board  cars  at  Chicago.  We 
will,  however,  make  a  freight  prepaid  price 
on  this  same  grade  of  roofing,  including 
nailsand  necessary  cement  of  75c  per  rollof  108 
square  feet,  and  at  this  remarkably  low  price 

We  Pay  the  Frefight  j 

In  full  to  any  point  east  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and 
North  of  the  Ohio  River. 

We  will  also  furnish  2-ply,  at  90c;  3-ply,  at  $1.05. 

This  Ajax  Roofing  is  guaranteed  to  wear  as  long, 
and  give  as  good  service  as  any  Rubber  Surface  roof¬ 
ing  on  the  market. 

We  have  other  grades  of  roofing  which  we  offer 
30  per  cent  lower  than  others  quote.  Samples 
free.  Get  our  free  Roofing  Book  before  buying  roof¬ 
ing  of  any  kind.  This  is  a  chance  to  lay  in  your 
roofing.  You  must  send  in  your  reservations  at  once— 
use  the  coupon  shown  in  this  advertisement,  or  mere¬ 
ly  write  us  a  letter  and  tell  us  where  you  6aw  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.  While  the  stock  we  have  on  hand  would 
be  considered  large  for  any  other  concern,  remember 
we  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  customers  who  are 
waiting  and  watching  for  these  bargains,  and  who 
will  quickly  take  advantage  of  our  offer;  therefore, 
we  urge  you  to  get  in  your  order  at  once,  even  though 
you  are  not  ready  to  have  the  material  come  forward 
today.  Send  us  your  order  and  tell  us  when  you  want 
it  shipped,  and  we  will  ship  it  according  to  your 
requirements.  Do  not  overlook  this  chance— take  full 
advantage  of  this  offer  while  it  lasts. 

Send  for  Special  Roofing 
Catalog  and  Samples 

Write  at  once  for  our  Special  Roofing  Catalog.  Free 
samples  and  full  instructions  for  laying  roofing.  No 
need  to  write  a  letter,  simply  use  the  free  inquiry 
coupon  shown  in  this  advertisement.  We  will  under¬ 
stand  that  you  6imply  want  full  information,  samples, 
prices  and  specifications,  which  will  be  sent  you  at 
once,  prepaid.  Just  send  your  name  and  addresB.  If 
you  are  in  a  big  hurry,  send  in  your  order  direct  from 
this  advertisement.  We  will  fill  it  for  you  correctly, 
and  will  ship  forward  without  any  delay.  In  any 
event,  write  us  today. 


EXPLANATION 

The  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Company  known  to 

the  commercial  world  as  the  "Great  Price  Wreckers”  is  easily 
acknowledged  the  bargain  house  of  the  earth. 

Our  Mammoth  plant  covers  40  acres,  and  our  list  of 

customers  are  numbered  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  in¬ 
clude  people  from  every  walk  in  life.  Wo  sell  practically  everything 
under  tho  sun  at  unbeatable  prices.  We  buy  our  goods  at  Forcoa 
Sales,  taking  advantage  of  Sheriffs,  Manufacturers’  and  Auction 
Sales.  In  this  way  we  can  sell  brand  new,  clean  high-grade  goods 
at  prices,  in  many  instances  even  less  than  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

We  Supply  Everything  Needed 

Our  stock  includes  everything  for  the  farm,  home 

and  personal  use.  Building  Material— Lumber,  Roofing,  Doors, 
Millwork,  Fencing,  Hardware,  Plumbing,  Heating  Apparatus, 
Furniture,  Household  Goods,  Clothing,  Shoes,  in  fact,  every  single 
article  needed  to  clothe  a  man,  woman  or  child.  Sporting  Goods, 
Harness  and  Vehicles.  Jewelry,  Sewing  Machines,  Groceries,  etc. 
You  cannot  think  of  a  single  manufactured  artiole  but  what  we 
can  supply  it  to  you  at  a  saving  in  price. 

OUR  GUARANTEE 

Our  capital  stock  is  $2,000,000.  Any  bank  or  Com¬ 
mercial  Agency,  or  any  publisher  will  confirm  our  responsibility. 
We  have  advertised  in  this  paper  for  many  years.  Ask  its  pubish- 
er  what  he  thinks  of  the  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Company:  get 
his  personal  opinion  of  the  values,  and  our  square  methods  of 
doing  business.  We  guarantee  each  and  every  article  that  we  sell 
to  be  exactly  as  per  our  representations.  Should  you  buy  anything 
from  us  that  fails  to  come  up  to  our  representations,  or  does  not 
agree  with  your  expectations,  we  will  take  back  such  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  merchandise  at  our  freight  expense.  We  want  satisfied  patrons. 


Complete  houses  and  barns  at  an  enormous  saving.  Never  before  in  tho  history  of  Building  Material  has 
such  an  opportunity  existed.  We  offer  high  grade,  brand  new  complete  lumber  and  building  material 
needed  for  the  construction  of  houses  and  barns  at  lower  prices  than  over  before. 

20,000,000  Ft.  of  New  Lumber  at  Our  Yards  and  Warehouses  Ready  for  Quick  Delivery 

We  have  u - J — *  * - *■ — ‘  “  — — -  ’  —  ' - ’ - ’  1  -  . . 

of  every; 
struct  < ' 

history  oi  our  ureal  Lumeer  ana  MiJlworK  department,  and  the  way  „„  .....  uuu 

prices  that  will  undersell  any  possible  competition.  The  proof  of  this  is  in  our  catalog  and  literature. 

Write  today  and  tell  us  what  you  contemplate  improving  or  building  during  this  Spring  —  talk  to  ;us 
plainly,  and  we  promise  yon  the  advice  straight  from  the  shoulder.  No  other  concern  in  the  world  is 
equipped  such  as  we  are.  Right  in  our  main  yard  and  warehouses,  at  Chicago,  wo  can  load  you  out  com¬ 
plete.  atone  time,  and  in  one  carload,  every  single 
article  required  for  the  improvement  of  the  buil- 


Brand  New  Wire  Fencing  Less  Than 
lc  Per  Running  Foot 

Biggest  of  all  offers  of  the  past.  We  come  to  you  with  the  most  won. 
derful  proposition  ever  known,  and  offer  you  the  very  best  woven  wire 
fencing  at  a  fraction  of  it’s  real  value;  low¬ 
er  in  price  than  ever  before,  not  withstand¬ 
ing  that  all  other  merchants  and  manufac-  I 
turers  have  advanced  their  prices  on  fenc¬ 
ing.  We  are  determined  to  simply  get  all 
the  business  in  sight,  and  with  that  in  view, 
we  bought  up  from  manufacturer's  sales.  150  carloads  of  High 
Grade  Woven  Wire  Hog,  Cattle.  Field  and  Poultry  Fencing,  Barb 
Wire  and  Nails,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  take  care  of  our  regular 
customers  and  those  who  will  quickly  respond  to  this  advertisement. 

Barb  Wire  Less  Than  2c  Per  Rod 

Galvanized,  two-point  Barb-Wire,  full  weight  (not  the  light  kind)  put 
up  regular  on  spools,  containing  about  100  lbs.  to  a  spool.  It  is  mads 
of  No.  12)6  wire,  with  good  weight  barbs.  Price  per  100  lbs.  during  thi* 
sale,  only  $1.95.  Order  by  Lot  No.  AB-600. *  Several  thousand 
8 pools  of  this  Barb  Wire,  Painted,  price  per  100  lbs.  $1.75.  Order 
by  Lot  AB-500.  Also  have  in  stock  1O0O  spools  of  light  weight,  new 
galvanized  barb  wire,  put  up  80  rods  to  the  spool,  made  of  No.  14 
galvanized  wire.  No.  15  barbs,  barbs  5  Inches  apart;  price  per  spool  of 
80  rods  $1.45.  LotAB-400.  We  also  have  several  other  bargain*. 
You  never  had  a  chance  like  this  boforo,  and  we  advise  that  you  send 
us  your  order  today.  Don't  wait  until  the  material  is  sold— we  can. 
not  hold  this  quotation  open.  ... 

Galvanized  Hog  Fencings 

At  a  Material  Reduction  In  Price 

100,000  rods  of  26  in.  Galvanized  Steel  Spring  Wire,  26  in.  high,  hog 
fence,  put  up  in  10,  20,  40  and  60  rod  rolls,  made  with  7  bars,  spaced  12 
in.  apart,  with  No.  9  top  and  bottom  wires.  No.  11  intermediate  wires, 
heavier  than  the  regular  fencing  offered.  Price  per  rod,  during  this 
sale,  only  15c.  Order  by  Lot  AB-900. 

Same  fencing  spaced  6  in.  apart,  per  rod  during  this  sale,  only  21c. 
Order.by  Lot  AB-1000.  Other  heights  at  proportionately  low  prices. 

High  Grade  Poultry  Fencing 

48  in.  High*  Per  Rod  27c 

A  complete  stock  of  all 
heights  of  Woven  Wire 
Fencing  for  every  purpose. 
Do  not  delay  your  order,  but 
send  it  in  at  once,  even  if 
you  are  not  ready  to  have  it  shipped.  We  will  hold 
the  material  ready  to  deliver  when  you  want  It. 

Several  Carloads  of 
Galvanized  Wire  Shorts 

This  is  smooth  wire,  put  up  100  lbs.  to  a  coil,  first- 
class  forgeneral  use.  Comes  in  sizes  from  G  to  15 gauge. 
Price  for  9  gauge,  $1.25  per  100  lbs.  Lot  AB- 
1200.  Other  sizes  in  proportion. 

Some  Big  Bargains  in  Nails 

At  last  we  have  the  bargain  of  bargains.  10,000  kegs 
of  genuine  galvanized  wire  nails;  will  outlast  all  other 


House 

N0.6A 

f 


$72500 

Buys  the 
material  to 
build  this  2- 
story  mod¬ 
ern,  8-room 
residence. 
W rite  for 
description. 


equirod  for  the  improve: 
ding  you  nave  in  mind.  No  where  else  can  you 
go  and  get  such  service. 

Personal  Service  To  You 

You  can  got  the  kind  of  service  that  will  give 
you  absolute  satisfaction  —  satisfaction  from  the 
word  “go.”  If  you  have  ideas  of  your  own  as  to 
the  kind  of  building  that  you  want,  we  will  give 
you  the  benefit  of  the  Greatest  Architectural  De¬ 
partment  in  the  world.  Will  furnish  you  with 
plans  according  to  your  own  ideas,  and  will  quote 
you  a  price  on  the  material  that  will  make  you  a 
wonderful  saving.  Dollars  saved  are  dollars  earned. 

Write  today  for  our  Book  of  Plans  and  Latest 
Catalog  of  Building  Material  and  Supplies. 


At  last  we  have  tho  bargain  of  bargains. 

.  '  .  willoutla _ 

kinds.  Put  up  in  regular  kegs.  Price  per  keg  of  100 
lbs.,  as  follows; —  m  ~ 

10  pennyweight,  $2.00 

8  pennyweight,  $2.10 

0  pennyweight,  $2.15  ' 
Shingle  Nails  $3.00 

Also  5,000  kegs  of  Nails,  mixed  all  kinds  in  a  keg) 
good  assortment,  handy  to  have  around  your  workshop. 
During  this  sale  only,  per  100  lbs.,  $1.45.  Order 
by  Lot  AB-1100.  Wo  have  other  bargains  in  nails. 

Also,  in  this  same  job,  we  have  5,000  kegs  of  Fence 
Staples,  galvanized;  per  keg,  $2.00.  Lot  AB-1400. 

Crimped  wire  for  reinforcing,  cut  to  any  desired 
length;  per  lOO  lbs.,  $2.25.  Lot  AB-1300. 

We  have  bargains  in  every  line.  Write  us  today  for 
our  Wiro  and  Fence  Catalog,  but  the  bent  thing  for  you  to  do  IS 
NOT  TO  DELAY,  HUT  SEND  IN  YQUR  ORDER,  and  WE  WILL 
HOLD  FOR  SHIPPING  INSTRUCTIONS. 


GET  THESE  CATALOGS  FREE 


r 
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iir  SEND  IN  THIS  COUPON  \ 
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Roofing:  Catalog 

A  book  covering  this 
subject  complete.  Tells 
you  how  to  select  tho 
best  kind  of  roofing  for 
general  purposes:  also 
describes  our  Siding 
and  Ceiling.  It’s  free. 
Write  for  it  today. 


Wire  and  Fenc¬ 
ing:  Catalog: 

A  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  contained  in  this 
book  of  all  our  wonder¬ 
ful  bargains  in  Woven 
Wire  Fencing.  Barb 
Wire,  Nails,  Bolts,  etc. 


Book  of  House 
and  Barn  Plans 

Contains  100  designs 
of  different  kinds  of 
buildings  and  houses, 
from  $147.60  up.  Also 
shows  the  latest  stylo 
barns,  it’s  free. 


Building: 
Material  Catalog: 

A  200  page  book  of 
bargains  in  Millwork, 
Lumber, Paints,  Plumb¬ 
ing,  Heating  Appara¬ 
tus,  Hard  ware.  etc.  Just 
what  you  need.  Write 
for  it  today. 
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CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO, 

35th  and  Iron  Street*,  Dept.  AB  37,  Chicago 

I  saw  your  “Busted  Price”  advertisement  in.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  i 
and  am  interested  in  tho  following:  ! 


Without  any  obligation  or 
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to  buy,  please  send  mo  tho  following  « 
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catalogs  and  full  information  fre 
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Special  Catalog  and  samples  I 
1  of  Metal  Roofing. 

~ 1  Special  Catalog  and  samples 
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1  Catalog  of  Lumber  and 
[  Building  Materials. 
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SHEEP  ON  THE  ORDINARY  FARM. 
Supplying  Home  Needs  for  Meat  and  Wool. 

AN  ORCHARD  COMBINATION.— All  through 
the  East  a  lively  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the 
possibilities  of  sheep  raising.  This  is  due  in  part  to 
the  high  price  of  all  fresh  meats,  and  in  part  to  a 
desire  to  utilize  the  large  acreage  of  rough  land  that 
is  better  suited  to  pasturing  sheep  than  cattle.  While 
it  is  doubtful  if  extensive  sheep  farms  will  ever  be 
developed  again  through  the  East,  this  branch  of  live¬ 
stock  industry  combines  so  well  with  other  lines  of 
farming  that  it  is  bound  to  come  into  more  general 
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ture,  find  that  they  can  keep  sheep  the  year  through 
and  fatten  late-dropped  lambs  during  the  Summer. 
At  the  North  ewes  dropping  lambs  in  April  or  May 
need  very  little  special  care  during  the  Winter,  and 


those  remote  from  large  centers,  far  too  little  fresh 
beef  and  lamb,  and  far  too  much  fresh  or  salted  pork, 
are  used.  In  the  “good  old  days”  of  curing  and 
smoking  beeves,  as  well  as  pork,  and  when  fresh 
mutton  was  used  and  “swapped”  more  than  now,  there 
was  a  far  greater  variety  of  meats  available  on  the 
average  farm.  The  transfer  of  both  beef  and  sheep 
raising  to  the  West  changed  conditions  entirely,  and 
on  most  farms  of  the  East,  the  only  home  source  of 
meat  to-day  is  pork  and  fowls.  The  high  price  of  all 
meats  for  the  past  year  or  two  is  causing  renewed 
interest  in  home-grown  beef  and  mutton.  On  most 
farms  mutton  is  better  adapted  than  beef  for  meeting 
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practice  again  as  soon  as  the  profit  becomes  more 
manifest.  A  number  of  fruit  growers  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  are  raising  sheep  to  advantage,  because 
the  business  provides  \\  inter  employment  for  the  help 
and  so  simplifies  the  labor  problem  by  affording  yearly 
employment  to  reliable  help.  Good  help  avoid  farms 
where  they  have  to  shift  for  themselves  for  three  or 
four  months  during  the  Winter.  Then,  too,  some 
form  of  livestock  is  needed  on  most  fruit  farms  to 
consume  the  coarse  fodders.  Sheep  have  the  added 
advantage  of  requiring  little  if  any  care  during  the 
Summer  and  Fall,  when  the  fruit  business  is  on  the 
>ush.  Mr.  Lyman,  one  of  Connecticut's  largest  peach 
and  hay  growers,  has  found  good  profit  in  fattening 
western  lambs  during  the  Winter  and  selling  them 


warm  quarters  do  not  have  to  be  provided.  Very  few 
lambs  are  lost  while  young,  and  they  soon  go  to 
pasture,  and  fatten  rapidly  on  milk  of  the  ewes  to¬ 
gether  with  the  tender  grasses  of  the  early  Summer. 
During  July  and  August,  in  regions  where  Summer 
resorts  are  located,  private  families  and  hotels  will 
often  buy  lambs,  in  whole  or  parts,  and  pay  a  good 
price  for  choice  meat.  If  only  the  legs  and  chops 
can  be  sold  the  shoulders,  necks  and  flanks  can  be 
used  with  good  economy  at  home. 

HOME  MEAT  AND  WOOL. — I  believe,  however, 
that  the  place  where  sheep  will  fit  in  to  best  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  near  future  will  be  the  keeping  of  small 
flocks  of  about  20  ewes,  mainly  to  increase  the  home 
supply  of  meat  and  wool.  On  many  farms,  especially 


the  family  needs..  Nearly  every  farmer  to-day  puts 
up  a  supply  of  ice,  and  with  very  little  effort  a  corner 
of  the  icehouse  can  be  boxed  off  and  used  as  * 
cooler.  If  this  is  well  protected  by  a  thick  wall  of  saw¬ 
dust  on  two  outsides,  and  two  sides  and  the  top  come 
next  to  the  ice,  it  will  provide  a  good  dry  cooler 
if  the  top  of  the  box  is  made  water-tight.  With  such 
a  cooler  a  couple  of  lambs  can  be  hung  for  a  week 
if  necessary,  and  the  meat  will  improve  by  “ripening.’* 
Of  if  a  good  cooler  is  not  available,  neighbors  could 
arrange  for  the  exchange  of  lamb.  By  wrapping  in 
clean  burlap  and  then  in  a  woolen  blanket  f resit  meat 
can  be  held  several  days  by  placing  it  on  the  top  layer 
of  ice  in  the  ice  house  and  covering  the  whole  well 
with  sawdust.  The  Winter  meat  supply  can  be  readily; 


j 
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increased  by  keeping  over  some  of  the  wether  lambs 
and  fattening  them  the  next  Winter.  The  meat  of 
lambs  or  mutton  killed  in  Winter  can  be  packed  in 
snow  in  barrels,  and  by  placing  these  in  a  cold  north 
exposure  will  keep  for  several  weeks,  provided  the 
barrels  are  well  covered  against  cats  and  dogs.  In 
England  the  wethers  are  often  not  fattened  till  the 
second  Winter,  and  then  provide  the  famous  “saddles 
of  mutton”  that  the  landlords  so  much  prize. 

WOOL-FILLED  QUILTS.— Besides  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  increasing  the  variety  in  the  home-grown 
meat  supply,  there  is  still  a  place  for  utilizing  the 
wool  in  the  home.  Not  that  we  are  likely  to  return 
to  the  days  of  “homespun,”  but  that  there  is  a  chance 
to  revive  an  old  home  industry  that  has  a  useful  place. 
I  refer  to  the  making  and  use  of  wool-filled  quilts. 
Cotton  quilts  and  “comforters”  have  mainly  taken  the 
place  of  the  wool  ones,  but  those  who  have  ever  en¬ 
joyed  the  lightness  and  warmth  of  the  wool  quilts 
would  never  want  to  substitute  the  cotton.  Woven 
wool  blankets  for  the  full-sized  bed  will  cost  $6  to 
$12,  while  the  wool-filled  can  be  easily  made  at  a  cost 
for  material  of  from  $3  to  $4.  The  greatest  draw¬ 
back  to  the  revival  of  this  home  industry  is  the  scour¬ 
ing  and  the  carding  of  the  wool  into  large  bats.  For 
several  years  we  had  our  wool  prepared  by  the  only 
wool-carding  mill  of  its  kind  we  could  find,  and  made 
into  large  bats  about  18x30  inches  in  size.  Four 
pounds  of  wool  of  one  of  the  Down  type  of  sheep 
will  shrink  one-half  in  cleaning  and  scouring,  and  two 
pounds  of  the  cleaned  wool  will  make  a  full-sized 
quilt,  2x2^  yards.  Any  expense  desired  can  be  put 
into  the  covering,  but  a  serviceable  covering  can  be 
made  of  what  is  known  as  “silkaline”  at  a,  cost  of 
15  cents  per  yard.  If  cotton  is  used,  a  much  cheaper 
covering  can  be  made.  Reckoning  the  wool  at  2s 
cents  per  pound,  and  10  yards  of  covering  as  above,  we 
have  a  cost  for  material  of  $2.50.  To  this  should  be 
added  a  small  expense  for  thread  and  trimming,  which 
might  increase  the  expense  10  to  50  cents,  according 
to  the  amount  of  trimming  used.  The  expense  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  wool  will  add  about  50  cents  per  quilt, 
thus  making  a  total  expense  of  $3  to  $3.50.  The  old- 
fashioned  “quilting  bees”  would  make  the  labor  of 
making  up  light,  and  add  to  the  neighborliness  of  the 
community.  While  it  may  be  difficult  to  find  local 
carding  mills  that  will  prepare  the  large-sized  bats, 
there  are  mills  that  have  taken  up  the  making  of 
wool-filled  quilts,  as  an  industry,  that  will  prepare 
the  wool,  and  by  several  families  combining  and  send¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  wool  by  freight  the  expense  for  preparing 
will  be  light. 

MUTTON  VALUES. — Under  our  Eastern  condi¬ 
tions  sheep  should  be  kept  primarily  for  meat,  and 
the  wool  must  always  be  considered  as  a  secondary 
product.  The  hardy  Down  breeds  are  best  suited  to 
our  climate,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  the  best 
lamb  and  mutton.  Such  breeds  as  the  Southdowns, 
the  Shropshire  and  the  Hampshires,  or  grades  of 
these  breeds,  with  a  small  mixture  of  the  Merino 
blood,  are  doubtless  the  best.  For  quality  and  early 
maturity  the  Southdown  will  excel  all  others,  but  if 
one  is  willing  to  sacrifice  a  little  on  quality  in  order 
to  gain  size  he  should  choose  the  Shropshires  or  the 
Hampshires.  If  purebreds  are  not  kept,  a  first-class 
purebred  sire  should  always  be  used,  and  then  by 
selection  the  flocks  will  improve  fast.  Sheep  should 
never  be  kept  on  wet  or  lowland  pastures;  under  such 
conditions  diseases  and  parasites  are  sure  to  weaken 
and  reduce  the  flock  and  rob  the  business  of  its 
profit.  No  class  of  live  stock,  however,  will  do  more 
to  build  up  our  run-down  pasture.  While  the  droppings 
of  cows  smother  the  grass  for  a  year  or  more,  those 
of  the  sheep  do  no  harm,  but  rather  tend  to  keep  up 
a  fresh,  green,  even  sward.  By  keeping  down  the 
weeds  and  smaller  bushes  they  encourage  the  growth 
of  the  grasses  and  clovers.  I  have  seen  dry  gravelly 
pastures  wonderfully  improved  in  both  quality  and 
quantity  of  herbage  by  being  rather  heavily  pastured 
with  sheep. 

POOR  FENCES  AND  DOGS.— The  two  great 
hindrances  to  rearing  sheep  in  the  East  are  the  poor 
fences  and  mongrel  dogs.  Unless  one  is  prepared 
to  provide  an  effectual  fence  he  might  ns  well  make 
up  his  mind  at  the  start  not  to  keep  sheep.  There  is 
no  class  of  live  stock  more  unruly  when  the  habit  is 
once  encouraged  by  poor  fences.  Stone  walls,  so 
prevalent  in  New  England,  are  rarely  good  sheep  bar¬ 
riers,  except  on  very  dry,  gravelly  soils;  they  heave 
out  of  place  and  soon  show  weak  spots  that  sheep 
are  certain  to  find.  Many  have  tried  to  reinforce 
stone  walls  with  wire  or  rails,  but  it  is  better  to 
abandon  them  and  construct  wire  alongside.  The 
best  fence  is  a  rather  closely  woven  wire  fence,  and 
the  heavier  the  wire,  up  to  a  certain  size,  the  longer 
it  will  last.  The  great  weakness  in  woven  wire  fenc¬ 
ing  has  been  light  upright  wires  and  poor  galvanizing. 
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The  expense  for  construction  is  so  large  an  item  in 
the  total  expense  that  it  pays  well  to  add  to  the  “life” 
of  the  fence  by  heavy  galvanizing  and  good-sized  wire. 
Not  less  than  No.  10  wire  should  be  used  for  uprights 
and  No.  7  or  No.  8  wire  for  the  main  strands.  A 
three-foot  fence  is  ample  for  sheep,  and  if  this  is 
increased  by  one  or  two  barbed  wires  on  top  will 
prove  efficient  for  cattle.  There  is  no  reason  why 
small  flocks  of  sheep  should  not  be  pastured  with 
cattle,  and  the  feed  will  be  better  utilized  than  with 
cattle  alone.  Around  towns  and  cities  the  mongrel 
dog  nuisance  is  the  greatest  menace  to  sheep  raising. 
The  keeping  of  a  well-trained  collie  dog  on  the  farm 
is  one  of  the  best  means  of  preventing  losses  from 
this  source.  Laws  should  be  made  more  stringent 
against  the  “tramp”  dog.  In  Massachusetts  I  am  told 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  dog  warden  to  investi¬ 
gate  cases  where  dogs  are  harbored  and  poorly  cared 
for,  and  if  they  are  found  to  be  running  at  large  to 
seek  their  food  supply  lie  must  order  them  destroyed. 
Around  factory  •villages  and  towns  the  “tramp”  dog 
is  more  or  less  common.  We  should  take  pains  to 
guard  against  him.  just  as  we  would  against  petty 
thieves,.  Such  dogs  usually  roam  at  night  or  in  the 
early  morning,  and  where  flocks  run  at  large,  un¬ 
protected,  are  hard  to  guard.  The  best  protection  I 
have  used  is  a  dog-proof  paddock.  If  a  few  acres, 
connected  with  the  main  pasture,  are  enclosed  in  a 
dog-proof  fence,  and  the  sheep  are  enclosed  here  at 
night,  losses  will  seldom  occur.  One  of  these  dog- 
proof  paddocks  which  I  constructed  has  been  in  use 
for  eight  years,  and  during  that  time  the  flock  has 
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never  been  disturbed,  although  on  one  or  two  occasions 
hunting  dogs  have  been  seen  in  the  larger  pastures. 
The  land  covered  by  the  paddock  was  originally  a  poor 
gravelly  area,  affording  practically  no  feed,  but  is 
now  covered  with  a  luxuriant  turf  affording  rich  feed. 
If  the  flock  is  to  be  kept  thrifty  during  the  Winter, 
clover  hay  and  roots  should  always  be  provided,  or 
Alfalfa,  where  it  can  be  grown,  is  even  better  than 
clover.  Fine  Red-top  hay  will  not  keep  sheep  thrifty 
without  it  is  supplemented  by  grain  feeding.  But 
good  clover  or  Alfalfa  with  mangel  beets  are  all  a 
late-lambing  flock  will  require  during  the  Winter. 
Turnips  are  useful,  but  are  not  equal  to  mangel  beets 
either  in  yield  or  quality  of  feed.  chas.  s.  phelps. 
Connecticut. 

LOW  QUALITY  APPLES 

For  a  good  many  years  The  R.  N.-Y.  expressed  its 
opinion  of  the  Ben  Davis  apple.  The  tree  is  a  good 
grower  and  early  bearer,  and  the  fruit  keeps  well. 
There  you  stop,  for  the  Ben  Davis  is  of  poor  quality 
— a  fraud  carrying  under  its  handsome  coat  a  dry, 
well-nigh  tasteless  flesh.  We  did  our  best  to  show, 
as  we  felt  sure,  that  the  production  of  this  apple 
would  injure  the  general  trade  in  fruit.  We  were 
told  that  the  Ben  .Davis  “sold  well.”  We  did  our 
best,  but  it  seemed  as  if  old  Ben  were  too  strongly 
entrenched.  It  appears  now,  however,  that  with  all 
his  toughness  Ben  Davis  was  hard  hit.  From  all  over 
the  country  come  reports  showing  that  the  demand 
for  trees  of  this  variety  is  falling  off  and  that  con¬ 
sumers  have  found  out  what  he  is.  Ben  Davis  has 
seen  his  day  as  a  rival  with  Baldwins  as  “leading 
variety.”  The  coming  generation  demands  more  juice. 
Several  seedlings  of  Ben  Davis  are  very  promising. 
It  will  be  fine  if  some  of  his  sons  can  really  tuck 
more  flavor  under  father's  handsome  coat. 


February  15, 

TREE  AGENTS  AND  COLLECTORS. 

On  page  118,  in  your  “Publisher’s  Desk”  column, 
you  publish  the  following  note: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  proposal  for  the  delivery  of 
goods  from  -  Company.  Are  they  a  reliable  com¬ 

pany,  and  also  why  do  they  not  have  their  agent  deliver 
the  goods,  as  he  lives  in  town  and  has  a  horse?  G.  n.  n. 

We  are  writing  this  to  correct  an  erroneous  impres¬ 
sion  that  your  answer  might  convey  to  the  reading 
public.  There  are  several  reasons  why  we  as  well 
as  other  firms  selling  through  agents  do  not  have 
our  agents  deliver.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that  quite 
a  percentage  of  nursery  salesmen  are  not  financially 
responsible  and  cannot  always  be  trusted  to  handle 
other  people’s  money  and  make  proper  returns  of 
same.  We  know  from  experience  that  the  temptation 
to  take  money  that  does  not  belong  to  them  is  quite 
strong  with  many  people.  Many  times  a  sale  amounts 
to  several  hundred  dollars,  and  we  like  to  feel  sure 
that  the  man  who  handles  our  money  is  responsible 
and  that  we  will  get  all  that  he  collects.  We  know 
also  that  many  times  agents  make  promises  that  they 
are  not  authorized  to  make,  so  to  make  sure  that  the 
customer  may  understand  what  the  contract  is,  as 
soon  as  we  receive  a  batch  of  orders  from  a  sales¬ 
man  we  notify  each  customer  whose  order  amounts 
to  $5  or  more  that  we  have  received  his  or  her  order 
for  nursery  stock  amounting  to  so  much  to  be  paid 
for  in  cash  on  delivery,  and  if  that  is  not  as  he  under¬ 
stands  it  to  advise  us  at  once.  This  is  done  so  that 
the  customer  may  know  what  the  conditions  of  the 
sale  are,  and  to  avoid  any  mistake  in  the  amount  of 
the  order  that  the  agent  may  make.  If  people  who 
give  the  orders  would  take  the  trouble  to  read  the 
order  before  they  sign  it,  or  read  their  duplicate 
which  the  agent  is  instructed  to  leave  with  each  cus¬ 
tomer,  they  would  avoid  any  unpleasantness  at  the 
time  of  delivery.  The  conditions  of  the  order  are 
printed  plainly  in  the  order  blank,  and  as  stated  if 
the  customers  would  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  order 
blank  they  would  know  at  once  that  something  was 
wrong  if  the  agent  had  made  any  promises  other 
than  what  was  named  in  the  contract.  We  have 
many  agents  selling  for  us  who  do  their  own  deliv¬ 
ering,  but  they  are  responsible  men,  and  we  have 
had  quite  a  number  of  agents  in  the  past  who  deliv¬ 
ered  for  us,  and  everything  was  all  right  for  several 
seasons,  and  then  they  would  make  a  delivery  and 
we  would  only  get  part  of  the  money  due  us,  and  we 
would  not  only  lose  the  balance  but  we  would  lose 
a  good  salesman,  for  the  reason  that  he  would  not 
work  any  more  for  us,  knowing  that  he  would  have  to 
make  up  the  shortage.  the  hawks  nursery  co. 

New  York. 

R.  N--Y. — Here  we  have  the  boldest  statement  of  the 
case  of  the  tree  agent  we  ever  heard.  If  a  man  can¬ 
not  be  trusted  to  handle  money  he  must  be  a  star 
performer  to  turn  loose  upon  the  public  to  sell  nur¬ 
sery  stock!  Think  of  a  business  which  depends  for 
its  sales  upon  men  who  cannot  be  trusted  to  make 
collections !  That  is  the  worst  knock  the  tree  agent 
has  had  yet,  and  coming  from  an  authority  it  must 
be  true. 


“HIGH-PRICE”  COMMISSION  MEN. 

I  enclose  quotations  on  live  poultry  from  -  - . 

Tbeir  prices  are  one  to  two  cents  per  pound  more  than 
other  houses,  and  do  not  say  anything  about  commis¬ 
sion.  Do  you  know  anything  about  them?  I  have  some 
live  fowls  to  sell.  o.  e. 

New  Hampshire 

The  firm  mentioned  is  rated  as  having  small  capital 
and  limited  credit.  There  is  no  reason  in  sight  why 
they  should  be  able  to  obtain  higher  prices  than 
others.  Here  is  a  copy  of  their  printed  letter — evi¬ 
dently  a  form  sent  to  hundreds  of  farmers: 

If  you  have  been  satisfied  with  our  dealings  with  you, 
we  would  esteem  it  a  great  favor  if  you  will  recommend 
us  to  some  of  your  neighbors  who  ship  poultry.  If  you 
have  not  been  satisfied,  we  wish  you  would  let  us  know 
so  we  can  rectify  any  mistake.  Our  business  has  more 
than  doubled  the  past  year  and  we  are  hoping  through 
satisfying  our  shippers  to  increase  it  much  more  next 
season.  We  thank  you  for  past  favors  and  hope  we  may 
continue  to  receive  your  shipments.  If  you  wish  quota¬ 
tions  sent  through  the  Winter,  drop  us  a  line  and  we  will 
be  pleased  to  send  them.  We  advise  you  to  ship  poultry 
alive. 

This  is  a  guarded  letter — much  less  of  a  “bait”  than 
many  we  have  seen.  It  may  be  ajl  the  more  effective 
for  that  reason.  It  makes  no  definite  promise.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  said  about  commission,  and  under  this  invita¬ 
tion  it  is  doubtful  if  these  parties  would  be  liable  as 
agents.  Even  though  the  entire  scheme  were  honest 
and  straight  it  would  be  a  jug-handled  contract — they 
holding  the  jug.  There  is  nothing  about  this  to  jus¬ 
tify  a  farmer  in  shipping  goods. 


Bad  habits  are  easy  to  pick  up  but  hard  to  drop. 


1913. 

“  WHIP-GRAFTING”  AND  SCIONS. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  cut  scions  from  apple  trees  to 
be  used  for  top-grafting,  and  how  best  keep  them  until 
used?  J*  *» 

Both  questions  are  answered  in  a  little  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station.  The  pic¬ 
ture  at  Fig.  61  is  taken  from  this  pamphlet,  which 
describes  the  process: 

“The  whip  graft  used  on  nursery  stock  and  small 
limbs  is  easily  made,  and  because  of  the  several 
uniting  edges  is  very  apt  to  form  a  good  union.  The 
stock  ought  to  be  cut  off  just  above  a  smooth  place 
so  that  no  knots  or  shoulders  will  interfere  with  the 
work,  and  a  section  should  be  cut  diagonally  from 
one  side  an  inch  and  one-half  to  two  inches  in  length. 
About  half  an  inch  from  the  end  of  the  stock  cut, 
but  do  not  split,  a  tongue  about  half  an  inch  long. 
The  objection  to  splitting  the  tongue  is  that  it  leaves 
a  rough  surface  which  will  not  tit  tightly  to  the  scion. 
The  base  of  the  scion  is  prepared  in  the  same  way 
as  the  stock  except  that  the  first  diagonal  cut  extends 
clear  across  the  stick.  The  two  are  then  fitted 
firmly  together,  care  being  taken  to  match  the  grow¬ 
ing  parts  along  one  side.  The  union  should  be  wound 
with  common  twine  or,  if  available,  waxed  string,  and 
then  thoroughly  waxed.  After  growth  is  well  started, 
usually  in  June,  the  strings  under  the  wax  should  be 
cut  to  prevent  girdling.  This  may  be 
done  by  drawing  a  sharp  knife  up  the 
back  side  of  the  graft. 

‘‘The  whip,  or  tongue,  graft  is  used 
almost  universally  in  root  grafting.  The 
roots  of  apple  seedlings  are  cut  into 
pieces  about  four  or  five  inches  long  and 
scions  are  prepared  of  the  same  length. 

The  process  is  the  same  as  in  top-work¬ 
ing  except  that  no  wax  is  used,  the 
grafts  being  packed  away  in  damp  moss 
in  sand  in  a  cool  cellar  until  Spring, 
when  they  are  planted  in  nursery  rows, 
leaving  only  the  upper  bud  above  ground. 

Sometimes  a  whole  root  is  used  instead 
of  the  short  pieces.” 

The  best  time  to  cut  wood  for  graft¬ 
ing  is  during  the  Fall — from  mature 
wood — keeping  the  scions  buried  in  sand 
until  needed. 


FIGHTING  FROST. 

As  Spring  approaches  each  year  there 
is  always  more  or  less  anxiety  among 
the  farmers  and  fruit  raisers  in  relation 
to  the  danger  of  the  fruit  being  killed 
by  frost,  and  as  successful  methods  of 
saving  fruit  by  means  of  heat  are  at¬ 
tracting  a  great  deal  of  attention  I  shall 
relate  my  method  of  heating  orchards, 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  of  value  to  others. 

Having  lived  in  a  coal  mining  region, 

I  was  able  to  procure  a  number  of  empty 
powder  cans.  These  were  of  iron  and 
had  a  capacity  of  25  pounds  of  blasting 
powder.  By  securing  the  services  of  a 
few  small  boys  living  at  the  mines  I 
was  able,  with  little  trouble,  to  secure 
all  the  empty  cans  required  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  After  delivery  to  me, 
with  tinners’  shears  I  cut  out  the  top 
of  the  can  and  attached  a  wire  bail  for 
carrying.  Our  intention,  in  order  to 
heat  an  orchard,  was  to  build  fires  in 
these  cans  and  hang  them  on  the  lower  limbs  of  the 
fruit  trees  on  the  windward  side.  We  prepared  these 
cans  for  orchard  heating  as  follows:  Before  filling 
with  inflammable  material  a  number  of  holes  were 
punched  in  the  sides  of  the  cans  for  the  creation  of 
a  draft.  After  cans  were  prepared  a  small  amount 
of  excelsior  or  shavings  was  placed  in  the  bottom, 
on  which  was  placed  some  pine  kindling  wood,  and 
on  this  nut  coal,  after  which  cans  were  attached  to 
lower  limbs  of  trees,  but  not  close  enough  for  the 
heat  to  injure  limbs  or  foliage.  A  good  plan  is  to 
use  old  baled  hay  wire  to  hang  cans  in  trees.  The 
wire  can  be  easily  attached  to  the  bail  and  limb. 

It  is  well  to  have  all  cans  prepared  and  stored  in 
a  dry  place,  and  as  soon  as  the  temperature  reaches 
the  danger  point  the  cans  should  be  lighted  from  a 
hole  in  the  bottom.  After  all  cans  are  placed  and 
fired  the  nut  coal  makes  a  bed  of  hot  coals  and  the 
attendant  should  go  to  each  can  as  soon  as  a  bed  of 
hot  coals  is  formed  and  place  thereon  slack  coal. 
This  creates  heat  and  much  smoke.  The  smoke  makes 
a  blanket  over  the  orchard  which  retains  the  heat. 

West  Virginia.  f.  e.  peterson. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  number  of  readers  report  success  with 
the  use  of  oil  heaters — which  are  cans  or  little  stoves 
for  burning  oil — placed  on  the  ground  throughout  the 
orchard. 


THE  RURAE  NEW-YORKER 

THE  NEW  YORK  OLEOMARGARINE  LAW. 

Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  State  law  restricting 
the  use  of  oleomargarine  during  the  last  10  years?  I 
would  like  to  know  what  the  law  is  at  the  present  time 
in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  law  has  been,  and  is,  a 
shame  and  disgrace  to  this  commonwealth,  inasmuch  as  it 
in  effect  allows  one  class  of  citizens  to  prescribe  to  another 
class  of  citizens  what  they  shall  and  what  they  shall  not 
cat,  and  this  solely  for  the  financial  benefit  of  the  former 
class.  You  may  say  that  this  is  an  overdrawn  statement 
and  cannot  be  shown  to  be  true  in  fact,  but  it  is  easily 
Substantiated  in  the  actual  working  of  the  law. 

I  was  informed  10  years  ago  by  a  State  officer  that 
the  law  forbids  an  employer  to  place  oleo  before  an 
employe,  or  to  use  it  on  his  own  table  if  an  employe 
was  present,  and  it  was  no  defense  even  if  the  employe 
expressed  a  desire  for  it ;  the  fine  being  .$200  for  ach 
and  every  meal  at  which  it  was  present,  and  half  to  go 
to  the  informant.  This  being  true,  an  employer  who  hires 
a  company  of  laborers  by  the  month  with  board  is  robbed 
according  to  law  by  the  dairy  class,  who  force  him  to 
buy  their  product  at  whatever  price  it  may  command, 
when  a  cheaper  article  would  be  equally  satisfactory  to 
Ids  men,  and  according  to  high  authority  would  not  prove 
injurious  to  their  general  health;  and  furthermore,  the 
application  of  this  law  falls  not  only  upon  the  employer 
of  laborers  or  any  other  person  providing  board,  public 
or  private,  but  upon  each  and  every  householder  who 
employs  a  domestic  servant. 

We,  of  course,  expect  the  agricultural  papers  to  uphold 
the  laws  that  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  majority  of 
their  subscribers,  but  I  have  never  seen  this  law  pub¬ 


lished  in  any  of  them,  or  its  provisions  referred  to.  Such 
an  outrage  against  a  large  class  of  the  commonwealth 
certainly  could  not  be  perpetrated  in  the  light  of  day. 
It  would  appear  that  the  dairy  class  does  not  hesitate 
to  add  to  the  already  high  cost  of  living  for  all  other 

classes  by  an  iniquitous  tax  upon  the  manufacture  of  a 

rival  product,  and  for  fear  that  tlds  will  not  fully 
accomplish  its  purpose,  they  have  actually  placed  a  fine 
upon  another  class,  who  are  consumers,  so  heavy  that  if 
enforced  against  an  innocent  transgressor,  and  there  are 
multitudes  of  them,  his  earthly  effects  would  vanish  like 
the  morning  dew.  I  cannot  believe  that  dairymen  as  a 

class  have  knowledge  of  this  law.  L.  h.  hallock. 

There  is  a  prevalent  misconception  of  the  New 
York  State  law  governing  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  oleomargarine;  many  thinking,  as  the  inquirer  ap¬ 
parently  does,  that  this  law  was  framed  solely  in  the 
interests  of  dairymen  who  wished  to  prevent  the  use 
of  a  rival  product.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  law  is 
designed  to  protect  the  public  from  imposition  upon 
the  part  of  manufacturers  of  butter  substitutes,  and 
from  being  compelled  unwittingly  to  partake  of  a 
substance  under  the  guise  of  butter  which  they  would 
refuse  if  its  true  nature  were  known  to  them.  The 
manufacture,  sale  and  use  of  oleomargarine,  as  oleo¬ 
margarine,  is  not  forbidden,  and  anyone  is  at  perfect 
liberty  to  place  it  before  his  employes,  whether  they 
number  one  or  a  hundred,  without  any  restrictions 
other  than  such  as  have  been  found  necessary  to  pre¬ 
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vent  its  being  palmed  off  upon  those  employes  as 
genuine  butter.  Whatever  claims  for  the  purity  and 
wholesomeness  of  oleomargarine  may  be  made  by  its 
manufacturers,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  essentially 
imitation  butter,  and  an  imitation  which  without  re¬ 
strictive  laws  would  be  sold  as  butter,  instead  o£ 
upon  its  own  merits  as  a  substitute  for  that  product 

The  law  pertaining  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
oleomargarine  may  be  found  in  Sections  38  to  41* 
and  53  and  54  of  Article  III  of  the  Agricultural  Law. 
These  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Section  38  provides  that  no  person  shall  make,  of 
offer  for  sale  for  human  food,  any  substance,  other 
than  that  made  from  pure,  unadulterated  milk  or 
cream,  in  semblance,  or  in  imitation  of  butter. 

Note  that  this  section  does  not  prohibit  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine,  as  oleomargarine 
but  that  it  does  prohibit  its  manufacture  in  imitation 
or  semblance  of  butter. 

Section  39  provides  that  no  person  shall  adulterate 
natural  butter  with  other  animal  fats,  or  animal  or 

vegetable  oils  not  produced  from  milk  or  cream,  or 

make  any  oleaginous  substance  not  produced  front 
milk  and  cream,  with  the  intent  to  sell  the  same  a s 
butter  or  cheese,  the  product  of  the  dairy :  that  n® 
person  shall  color  oleomargarine,  or  any  other 
similar  product,  so  that  it  shall  resemble 
natural  butter  or  cheese,  the  product  of 
the  dairy;  that  no  person  shall  manu¬ 
facture  or  sell  renovated,  or  “process" 

butter  without  conspicuously  labeling  it 

as  such,  and  that  no  person  shall  sell 
dairy  products  containing  improper  pre¬ 
servatives,  or  offer  for  sale  any  sub¬ 
stance  to  be  used  in  violation  of  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

Section  40  provides  that  no  keeper  of 
a  place  of  public  entertainment,  or  per¬ 
son  furnishing  board  for  any  others 
than  members  of  his  own  family,  or  for 
any  employes,  where  such  board  forms 
part  of  their  compensation,  shall  serve 
as  food  any  substance  made  in  violation 
of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  article, 
and  it  further  provides  that  any  keeper 
of  a  place  of  public  entertainment  who 
serves  therein  oleomargarine,  or  any 
other  substitute  for  butter,  not  pro¬ 
hibited  by  law,  shall  print  upon  the  bill 
of  fare,  and  post  conspicuously  in  the 
room,  the  words  “Oleomargarine  Used 
Here.” 

It  is  again  to  be  noted  that  this  sec¬ 
tion  does  not  forbid  the  use  of  butter 
substitutes,  but  only  of  such  substitutes 
as  are  made  in  imitation  of  butter,  and 
that  it  does  permit  tl.c  use  of  oleomar¬ 
garine,  or  similar  substances,  under  such 
restrictions  as  shall  prevent  their  being 
•foisted  upon  employes,  or  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic,  as  genuine  butter. 

Section  41  provides  that  no  person 
shall  artificially  color  butter  substitutes 
in  imitation  of  butter,  or  deliver  with 
such  substitutes  any  coloring  matter 
which  might  be  used  for  that  purpose; 
that  no  terms  indicative  of  cows,  breeds 
of  cattle,  or  of  the  processes  used  in  the 
dairy,  shall  be  used  upon  any  brand  of 
butter  substitutes.  Such  substitutes 
shall  not  be  sold  in  packages  weighing  more  than  five 
pounds  each,  or  without  stamping  upon  each  separate 
brick  or  parcel  thereof,  by  indentation,  the  word 
“Oleomargarine.”  Each  separate  portion  shall  be 
placed  in  a  sealed  wrapper  bearing  the  word  “Oleo¬ 
margarine”  in  plain  letters,  and  the  seal  shall  bear 
fhe  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer.  This 
section  also  prescribes  the  penalties  for  violations  of 
the  law,  these  penalties  being  severe. 

Sections  53  and  54  prohibit  the  use  of  butter  sub¬ 
stitutes  in  certain  public  institutions  partially  or 
wholly  supported  by  public  funds. 

Careful  reading  of  the  above  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Law  will  show  that  they  are  not  de¬ 
signed  for  the  purpose  of  forbidding  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  oleomargarine,  but  for  the  prevention  of 
its  fraudulent  substitution  for  butter,  particularly  in 
places  of  public  entertainment.  The  use  of  butter 
substitutes,  as  such,  when  not  made  to  resemble 
butter,  and  under  such  restrictions  as  shall  prevent 
their  being  foisted  upon  the  public  as  genuine  butter, 
is  not  forbidden,  and  they  are  so  used. 

A  bill  has  recently  been  introduced  into  Congress, 
one  of  the  provisions  of  which  would  reduce  the  tax 
upon  oleomargarine  from  10  cents  to  one  cent  per 
pound.  This  reduction  is  being  advocated  in  deference 
to  the  sentiment  favoring  the  reduction  of  the  cost 
of  living,  and  by  those  who  for  years  have  endeavored 
to  secure  legislation  which  would  prevent  the  fraudu¬ 
lent  substitution  of  oleomargarine  for  butter. 

M.  B.  DEAN, 


PARCEL  POST  AS  IT  IS  IN  CONNECTICUT.  Fig.  62. 


A  GUERNSEY  BUILT  FOR  BUSINESS.  Fig.  63. 
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February  15, 


FARM  FRS’  CLUB 

f  Every  quei  .  must  bo  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  ncldrasa  of  tho  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  r.  question,  plenso  soo 
wliotlier  it  i.s  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  l’ow  Questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.! 

Keeping  Farm  Accounts. 

My  system  of  keeping  the  account  of 
the  farm  operations  is  very  simple,  and 
when  once  used  its  value  for  refer¬ 
ence  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  is 
not  only  a  record  of  what  is  done  on 
the  farm,  but  shows  the  different  sea¬ 
sons  as  to  time  when  crops  are  planted, 
the  amount  of  work  given  to  each  from 
plowing  to  harvest.  I  use  an  ordinary 
diary,  4x6,  with  a  page  for  each  day. 
It  cost  75  cents  and  is  worth  many 
times  that  to  me.  The  farm  is  divid¬ 
ed  into  fields  and  numbered,  and  each 
field  is  known  by  its  number.  The 
work  is  recorded  as  being  done  in 
field  No.  1  or  10  for  whatever  crop  is 
to  be  planted  or  is  growing  in  that 
field.  If  it  is  less  than  a  day,  forenoon 
or  afternoon,  plowing,  disking,  harrow¬ 
ing  or  planting  the  time  is  given  and 
the  kind  of  work. 


Trimming  a  Wistaria. 

F.  A.  1'.,  Monncy ,  N.  Y. — Should  a  Wis¬ 
taria  vino  be  trimmed,  and  bow  should  It 
be  done? 

Ans. — The  best  way,  to  our  taste,  to 
trim  a  Wistaria  is  to  leave  it  alone.  Its 
gnarled,  irregular  growth  adds  very 
much  to  its  picturesque  effect,  and  we 
would  rarely  do  any  more  cutting  than 
to  remove  a  dead  or  troublesome 
branch.  However,  when  it  lias  been 
growing  undisturbed  for  a  number  of 
years,  it  often  produces  a  lot  of  thin 
wiry  twigs  that  do  not  flower,  and  these 
may  be  cut  out  at  any  time.  Where 
an  abundance  of  flowers  is  desired,  it  ii 
customary  to  trim  back  to  spurs  each 
season,  cutting  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
have  fallen.  Short  spurs  produce  the 
Spring  bloom,  while  a  few  Fall  flowers 
are  usually  produced  on  the  current  sea¬ 
son’s  terminal  shoots.  To  produce  the 
short  flowering  spurs  the  branch  is  cut 
back  to  within  two  or  three  buds  of  the 
flowers,  and  one  good  shoot  is  pro¬ 
duced  each  season,  an  old  shoot  being 
cut  out  entirely.  This  treatment  will 
produce  an  abundance  of  flowers,  if  the 
Wistaria  has  a  congenial  situation,  but 


Our  specialty  is  fruit  (wish  Hope 
Farm  Man  could  have  seen  our  apple 
trees  six  years  ago  when  we  started  to 
farm  and  then  again  this  last  Fall 
when  we  picked  the  apples !  I  believe 
lie  could  write  a  page  on  what  “back- 
to  -  the  -  landers"  can  do  when  they 
“stick")  and  cream  from  a  few  cows. 
By  the  record  we  can  always  tell  when 
and  how  long  it  took  to  spray,  whether 
we  are  earlier  or  later  than  last  year 
(by  this  you  can  see  the  difference 
in  the  seasons),  the  kind  and  how  much 
material  it  took  to  do  the  work  and 
any  other  facts  we  care  to  record.  The 
cream  is  taken  to  the  confectioner 
practically  every  day  and  paid  for,  so 
there  is  no  “running"  account.  The 
amount  is  recorded  daily;  also  when 
and  how  much  is  churned  for  home 


we  admire  the  effect  of  the  old  wood 
quite  as  much  as  the  flowers. 

Fakes  and  Fakers. 

You  would  better  warn  C.  W.  F.,  page 
84,  that  lie  should  look  out,  or  that  “gold 
watch”  chap  will  have  him  arrested  for  do¬ 
ing  a  pawn  brokerage  business  without  a 
license.  1  have  seen  that  thing  done.  Many 
of  our  courts  would  uphold  the  plea  and 
let  the  scamp  go  free,  lie  might  easily 
carry  n  card  from  some  cheap  detective 
agency  and  set  up  the  plea  that  he  was  a 
private  detective  looking  for  law  breakers. 
Oh,  yes,  some  of  our  "American  institu¬ 
tions”  would  make  great  "settings"  for 
Shakespeare  were  he  alive  to-day;  lie  would 
not  have  to  fall  back  on  English  or  Euro¬ 
pean  royalty  for  subjects  to  put  before  the 
footlights. 

There  are  limes  when  the  whole  country 
Is  Hooded  with  literature  trying  to  Induce 
young  men  to  become  "detectives"  ;  usually 
a  fee  of  $.'$  to  $.r>  Is  demanded  for  enroll- 


usc,  or  if  the  cream  sours  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  sent  to  the  creamery  or  churned 
at  home  and  the  butter  sold. 

A  record  is  kept  when  the  apples  are 
picked,  number  of  hands  working,  num¬ 
ber  of  barrels  picked  each  day,  and  the 
different  kinds  of  apples.  Five  years 
ago,  or  in  1907,  we  had  about  10  bar¬ 
rels  of  poor  apples,  this  last  Fall  200 
barrels  of  first  class.  Another  import¬ 
ant  feature  is  the  breeding  record  of 
all  the  stock.  The  breeding  of  marcs, 
cows,  sows  and  starting  the  incubator 
are  all  kept.  By  this  means  there  is 
never  any  guesswork  as  to  when  a 
mare,  cow  or  sow  arc  to  “come  in”, 
we  know,  and  we  act  accordingly.  Also 
the  kind  of  colt,  calf  and  number  and 
kind  of  pigs  with  their  dates.  A  rec¬ 
ord  is  kept  of  all  kinds  of  stock  sold 
apd  price  received.  General  conditions 
of  the  weather  arc  also  kept,  that  is 
if  it  is  colder,  hotter  or  windier  than 
usual  and  every  time  it  snows  or  rains. 

There  are  a  great  many  different 
kinds  of  fdrm  account  books  to  be  had, 
hut  unless  a  person  is  somewhat  of  a 
bookkeeper  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  di¬ 
ary  beats  them  all.  It  is  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  matter  to  keep  a  single  entry  ac¬ 
count  of  your  finances,  to  set  down  each 
day  tlic  number  of  eggs,  amount  of 
butter,  poultry,  cream,  milk,  hogs,  veal, 
apples,  or  anything  sold  and  the  price 
received.  So  far  as  l  have  been  able 
to  learn  that  is  more  than  most  farmers 
keep. 

There  is  no  record  made  of  the 
chores  unless  there  is  something  out  of 
the  ordinary.  We  make  it  a  point 
always  to  try  to  get  out  into  the  field 
or  to  start  at  whatever  we  intend  do¬ 
ing  at  seven  o’clock  and  quit  at  six. 
The  chores  arc  done  before  and  after 
that  lime.  In  Winter  when  the  days 
arc  short,  or  when  the  days  commence 
to  get  short,  the  field  hours  are  gradu¬ 
ally  cut  to  eight  and  five.  The  rec¬ 
ord  of  all  day  hand  work  i.s  kept,  what 
they  are  doing  and  prices  paid.  To 
me  the  above  seems  a  very  simple  mat¬ 
ter,  much  easier  done  than  to  tell  it, 
from  five  to  10  minutes  each  day  after 
everything  is  over.  d.  d.  hunt. 
Virginia. 


rnent  with  tin*  statement  that  "no  uniform” 
Is  required,  as  detectives  go  about  In  “citi¬ 
zen’s  dress,”  but  they  Btnte  you  must  furn¬ 
ish  your  own  revolver,  blackjack  or  brass 
knuckles,  and  handcuffs,  hut  that  you  can 
make  lots  of  money  and  get  renown  a«  a 
detective.  Once,  being  disgusted  at  the 
frequency  such  literature  was  shoved  at  ine, 
I  started  out  to  run  them  to  earth,  and 
chancing  to  live  near  the  metropolis  where 
their  "headquarters”  was  located,  I  started 
for  It ;  but  on  arrival  found  only  the  tail- 
quarters,  as  they  had  moved,  removed  and 
removed,  until  lllled  with  a  combination  of 
disgust  and  rage  I  sought  an  intimate 
friend  who  was  a  noted  criminal  lawyer 
and  who  smilingly  told  me  there  were  a 
dozen  loopholes  in  the  law  through  which 
they  could  walk  boldly  out,  and  tlint  the 
removals  were  not  to  dodge  prosecution,  but 
to  avoid  rent.  To  pacify  myself  and  cool 
off  1  bolted  for  the  nearest  theatre.  It 
chanced  to  be  a  play  "set”  In  England,  and 
one  of  the  cliaps  on  the  stage  wound  up 
about  every  other  sentence  In  a  drawling 
tone  with  the  words,  "And  there  you  are;" 
so  1  quote,  “And  there  you  are  !" 

_  G.  H.  W. 

Who  Owns  My  Farm  ? 

I  was  much  Interested  In  regard  to  the 
fool  game  laws,  but  the  most  Important 
points  have  never  been  toucln*d.  There 
are  at  present  at  least  one  million  per¬ 
sons  in  these  United  Stutes  drawing  fat 
salaries  that  are  no  good  to  anyone,  and 
these  same  game  laws  furnish  excuse  for 


several  thousand  in  this  State.  Hut  tin 
most  Important  to  me  is  this:  I  bought  e 
Himill  farm,  about  40  years  ago,  and  l'oi 
nearly  80  years  was  allowed  peaceable  pos 
session;  could  raise  anything  I  wished  am 
no  “llsli,  Hash  nor  bird"  was  allowed  or 
my  farm  without  my  consent.  Now  whal 
have  1  done  to  forfeit  that  right?  What 
has  the  State  clone  to  obtain  possession  ? 

These  game  wardens  claim  the  right  t.c 
Inspect  my  premises  at  any  time,  and  cb 
anything*  they  wish.  They  certainly  shed 
one  of  my  best:  cows  last  Fall,  and  also 
claim  anyone  has  a  right  to  hunt,  llsh  01 
trap  during  the  open  season,  because  all 
game  belongs  to  the  State.  Now  this  game 
canned  be  couflne*d  and  kept,  as  you  keep  the 
rest  of  your  stock,  but  must  he  allowed  t<> 
do  all  damage  they  wish  ;  then  when  sea 
son  opens  they  belong  to  the*  elfv  eludes. 
II  any  part  of  my  farm  hedongs  to  the 
Stale.  I  wish  to  have*  II  fenced,  and  I  will 
agre*e  no  trespass  on  my  part  or  my  slock. 
If  any  of  this  farm  belongs  to  me  I  shall 
try  to  hold  tile  same  right  I  had  40  years 
ago,  no  trespass,  and  “light  It  out  on  this 
Hue  if  It  takes  all  Summer.”  n  K 

Afton,  N.  Y.  *  K* 


HUNDREDS  OF  CARLOADS  OF 

nd  Ornamental  Trees 

EvflrereemiB.Sliruks, 
Hardy  Hoses,  etc. 

I  ,200  ncros,  GO  In 

I I  arely  Hoses,  nono 
bet  ter  grown.  47 

greenhouses  of 
Palms,  Ferns,  JBegonlns, 
1C vnrb looming  Hoses,  <Jo- 
ranlnms,  and  other  tilings 
too  numerous  to  mention. 
Meill  slzo  postpaid,  safe  ar¬ 
rival  nrnt  Hiitleelurtlon  guaranteed.  Immense  stock  of 
BUl’Fltlt  GANNAS,  the  queen  of  bedding  idnntn. 
Acres  of  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  which  limfc  for 
yoiirH.  60  choice  collodions  cheap  In  Seeds,  I'lnnln, 
Roses,  etc.  For  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  link  for 
Catalog  No.  1.  112  pctROn;  for  Seeds,  E  verb  looming 
Kohom,  Cannas,  Geraniums.  Greenhouse  and  Podding 
Plants  In  general,  Catalog  No.  2, 1RH  pages.  Both  Free. 
Direct  deal  will  insure  you  I  hr  bed  al  least  cost.  Tryit.  fifiyrs. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.  Box  56 ,  Painesville,  0. 

GRAPE  VINES 

Gooseberries  nnd  Currants.  Boat  varieties  Send  for 
and  finest  grade  or  stock.  Guaranteed  true.  rnVr 
Prepared  to  meet  the  demnnds  of  large!  and 
small  growers  and  country  estates.  Largest 
growers  of  grape  vines  and  small  fruits  I11  tho  country. 
T.  8.  HUBBARD  00.,  Box  34,  Frndonla,  N.  Y.  - 


Be  a  Grower 
of  Fine  fruit 


|  Surprising  how  much  fruit  otin  bo  grown  l 
I  nntl  with  whnt  mu  all  cure,  even  on  small  I 
{ Bp  lieu.  Price*  you  get  make  1 1  pay 

Big  Profits 

Our  tree*  ftro  healthy,  clean,  inn  piloted 
nml  guaranteed  true  to  label.  Wo  *•  it  L 
fM  ill  root.  No  agent**'.  Price*  about  hnir] 
what  other**  link.  Home  lino  bargain**  at 
••pool a  1  juice*.  Bend  for  catalogue. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES, AUHH  wono 
^  593  Cm. vi r  Road,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


START VOUR  MELONS  f  all  early  vogo 


dirt  bands,  (paper  pots  without  bottoms)  under 


vegetables  In 

.  ..  .  PO 

glass  ami  plant  them  in  the  garden  without  remov¬ 
ing  from  tho  pots  ami  your  garden  will  bo  a 
month  earlier.  10(10  3-lnehor  (100  4-lnch,  prepaid 
by  parcel  post.  Hast  of  the  Al Isslsslppi,  lor  if  1.76. 

T.  It.  CKOHliY  &  HON,  -  Ontons vlllo,  Hid. 


700,000 
APPLE  I  and  2  Year 


GUARANTEED 


BOO 

_ ___ ___ CHERRY 

IHrri't  from  our  NtiTK.ry  to  you  nt  Whol.»»U  prli  en.  All  prn|i«|;atod  from  t>«»rlnit 

orchard*,  (luarautonl  True  to-Nam.  umt  Free  from  Scalo;  (lean  dur.  An  good  an 
money  can  Imit,  no  matter  If  you  pay  ihroa  tlmaa  our  jirtro. 

- POPULAR  COLLECTION - *1.00 

1  Kllwrla  reach,  1  llnrve.t  Appla,  1  llnrtloit  l*.ar,  1  Winter  Apple— Baldwin, 

1  Montmorency  SnurCli.i  ry.l  Oalicart  Sweet  Cherry,!  Omm*  quince, 1  Maloney 
Prune.  All  4.  feel  high.  OKAPI'S:  1  Concord,  Pin.  ;  I  liulnwaro,  rod.  CUB¬ 
IC  A  NTH:  1  Perfection,  rod;  1  While  tlrane,  lioal  white.  4  Pioplant  root.. 

Kach  tree  and  pleul  perfect.  All  for  gl.OO.  Write  for  FU1CK  Catalog. 

300  Acrom  MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.  20  Vo.r. 

Dunavlllo’s  Pionoor  Wholooalo  Nur.orlos,  IIS  Main  St.,  Dan.vllle,  N.  Y. 


$200  FROM  ONE-FIFTH  ACRE 

That’s  what  one  man  made  on  strawberries  on  HOME  GROUNDS 
in  SPARE  TIME.  Strawberry  growing  is  a  pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able  occupation— EVERY  home  should  have  a  strawberry  bed. 

Allen’s  50  Page  Illustrated  Strawberry  BooK 

will  tell  YOU  how  to  make  money  with  strawberries  and 
small  fruils.  Full  information  on  varieties  and  how 
to  grow  them.  Every  farmer,  gardener  and  home  owner 
should  have  a  copy.  FREE  on  request.  Write  TODAY. 

Allen’s  true-to-name  plants  have  lmen  the  REST  for  over  27 
years.  Guaranteed  fresh  and  vigorous.  Euy  YOUR  plants  from 
Allen,  the  largest  grower  in  the  country.  200  acres  in  berries 
small  fruits,  shrubs,  decorative  plants,  asparagus. 

Writ e  for  Jillcn’ *  Book  Today 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Pay  for  Your  Orchard 
Growing  Strawberries 

If  your  land  has  to  pay  for  itself  from  what  it  pro¬ 
duces,  grow  strawberries.  On  the  average  eastern 
farm  they  will  pay  for  the  land  on  which  they  are 
planted  in  two  years.  Strawberries  between  the 
trees  of  an  orchard  should  net  you  $ioo  or  more 
an  acre  from  the  second  season. 

Start  growing  fruit  with  little  capital,  and 
make  your  living  at  the  same  time.  If  you  do 
not  care  to  grow  berries  for  profit,  don't  fail  to  liavc 

a  home  strawberry  bed.  A  quarter  acre  will  produce  all  the  berries  you  can  eat, 
fresh  or  canned,  and  leave  you  plenty  for  other  uses. 

The  Six  Leading  Strawberries 

Do  you  know  what  they  are  ?  There  are  six  hundred  different  kinds  of  strawberries, 
yet  two-thirds  of  the  entire  crop  of  the  East  comes  from  only  six  kinds.  These  cover 
the  season  of  ripening  from  earliest  to  latest,  are  adapted  to  all  soils  and  locations, 
and  to  planting  for  home  or  market  use.  They  will  yield  for  you  the  biggest  crops 
and  the  finest  berries.  You  should  plant  no  other. 

Get  Our  1913  Special  Booklet — Free 


It  tells  all  about  these  profitable  varieties  of  strawberries  and  about 
the  other  fruits  that  are  making  the  most  money  for  growers  now.  It  also 
contains  our  1913  prices.  Send  for  a  copy  now  and  we  will  include  our 
big  general  catalogue. 

HARRISON'S  NURSERIES,  Trappe  Ave.,  Berlin,  Md. 

Come  to  Berlin.  We'll  pay  your  hotel  bill  here. 

Eastern  Shore  Farms 
for  Sale. 

Write  for  particulars 


* 


.T.  H.  HACK 


My  Master-Stroke  for  Fruit  Growers 

the  J.H.  HALE  Peach 


I  have  secured  for  orchnrclistH*  commercial  planting 
tho  exclusive  distribution  rights  of  J.  II.  Hnlo’a  greatest 
triumpn,  tho  wonderful  “J.  H.  HALE”  Peach— the  most 
amazing  peuch  ever  propagated  in  America. 

William  P.  Stark. 


Witt.  P.  STARTS 


The  King  of  All  Peaches 

Eight  years  ago, when  M  r.  Halo  first  showed 
ipo  his  ’J.  H.  IIALE”  Poach,  I  exclaimed. 

You’ vo  got  a  poach  that  will  absolutely 
revolutionize  poach  growing  in  America— if 
It’ll  remain  true  to  Its  characteristics  In  all 
poach  regions.”  For  here  was  a  peach  as 
big  as  n  small  cannon-ball,  twice  tho  size  of 
an  civerngo  Elbcrtnj  (loop  golden  yellow,  over¬ 
laid  with  carmine;  smooth,  thick  skinned, 
with  no  trace  of  fuzz;  llesll  solid,  firm,  yet 
delicate:  and  tho  most  luscious  peach  Uavor 
I  have- ever  tasted. 

8  Years  of  Tests,  3,000  Trees  Planted 

But  not  until  Mr.  Halo  had  planted  TWO 
trees— 2, (XX)  in  Connecticut  and  1.000  in  Geor¬ 
gia  nnd  fruited,  experimented  and  tested 
them  for  8  year*,  was  ho  ready  to  offer  this 
remarkable  poach  commercially. 

And  In  eight  years  it  has  grown  better  nnd 
better.  It  has  been  proved  out  In  most  widely 
divergent  peach  soils  and  climates.  It  lias 
gone  through  27  below  zero  weather  when 
such  hardy  varieties  as  Georgia  Bello,  Car¬ 


man  and  others  in  the  snmo  orchard  wore 
winter-killed.  Tho  fruit  lias  been  shipped 
thousands  of  miles  successfully.  Commis¬ 
sion  men  and  our  foremost  scientists  are 
enthusiastic  over  it.  Experts  everywhere 
proclaim  It  tho  greutust  poach  the  world  bus 
ever  known. 

Will  You  Share  in  the  Profits? 

Remember  what  money-makers  tho  first 
Elbertas  were?  Yet  hero  is  a  poach  larger, 
sweeter,  hardier,  more  profitable  the  only 
ponchthntJ.  It.  Hale, "The  Pouch  King,”  has 
ever  deemed  worthy  of  bearing  Ills  name. 

L  can  supply  a  limited  number  of  growers 
now  with  trees  propagated  from  buds  cut 
from  J.  II.  Hale’s  bearing  orchards.  Be  first 
in  your  section.  Write  for  prices  and  details. 

Send  for  New  FREE  Book 

All  ii  I  ton  t*  tho  J.  XI.  J I  ii  lo  Pencil.  OomjOoto  nn- 
■ortmont  of  other  variation  of  hlgh-olium  fruit 
troon,  fruit  IhihIioh  uml  ornnmentalH,  atum  run  toed 
truo  to  immo  and  Hold  direct  from  our  aront 
xiuiHorloH.  No  u«onU.  You  uuvo  GO  per  coat.  (4) 

William  P.  Stark  Nurseries,  Sta.D  13 ,  Stark  City.Mo. 
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POINTERS  FOR  POTATO  GROWERS. 

Onic  Cause  of  Failure. — As  a  potato 
grower  I  was  interested  in  the  article  on 
page  3,  “What  Ails  the  Potato  Crop?” 
My  first  answer  right  off  the  reel  would 
lie  “lack  of  nitrogen,”  and  after  much 
thought  I  still  think  this  had  qnrte  a 
bit  to  do  with  J.  H.’s  failure.  In  the 
past  1  have  thought  that  the  potato 
did  not  like  civilization,  hut  did  its  best 
oil  new  ground  that  had  been  cropped 
by  man  but  little,  and  the  less  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  potato  seemed  to  do.  I  have 
changed  my  mind  much  as  to  this  in  the 
last  few  years,  for  I  have  found  that 
even  in  our  oldest  settled  sections,  like 
the  Eastern  counties  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  man  has  made  condition  right 
(which  1  believe  any  potato  grower  can 
do  in  any  place)  lie  has  obtained  yields 
as  great  as  arc  grown  anywhere.  This 
being  true  it  is  only  a  question  of  just 
what  to  do  under  different  conditions  for 
almost  anyone  anywhere  to  raise  a  good 
crop. 

Requisites  for  Success. — While  good 
seed  and  proper  preparation  of  the  soil 
are  powerful  factors  in  producing  good 
crops,  there  are  others  just  as  powerful, 
of  which  we  practically  know  nothing. 
Here  on  my  farms  in  Southern  Maine  I 
would  rather  have  an  old  field  that  has 
had  the  hay  mowed  and  taken  off  every 
year  for  40  years,  and  not  a  particle  of 
manure  or  fertilizer  applied  during  that 
whole  period,  than  have  as  fine  clover 
s-k1  to  turn  under  as  one  ever  saw,  pro¬ 
vided  there  have  been  several  crops  of 
potatoes  grown  where  the  clover  sod 
was.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes  it 
doesn’t  make  much  difference  whether 
these  several  crops  of  potatoes  were 
grown  in  succession  or  in  a  three  or 
four-year  rotation  covering  a  period  of 
10  to  12  years.  I  am  perfectly  well 
aware  that  some  men  will  sit  up  and 
gasp  at  such  a  rank  casting  aside  of  all 
precedent,  and  go  on  and  prove  that  this 
cannot  lie  so  by  their  own  experience 
on  their  own  farms.  Good;  lot  them 
prove  it  on  their  farms  until  the  human 
race  stops  eating  potatoes,  hut  what  I 
would  like  to  see  done  is  for  them  to 
prove  that  I  am  not  right  for  the  condi¬ 
tions  on  my  own  farms.  There  seems 
to  lie  some  element  not  taken  by  the 
grasses  which  accumulates  in  the  soil 
that  the  potatoes  need.  Old  pasture  land 
is  noted  for  growing  good  crops  of  po¬ 
tatoes  if  moisture  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able. 

A  New  Idea. — I  have  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  for  J.  II.,  and  respect  for  his 
determination  to  raise  a  good  crop.  My 
idea  is  that  the  potato  needs  some  ele¬ 
ment,  perhaps  in  very  minute  quanti¬ 
ties,  winch  is  not  found  in  some  soils, 
and  lacking  this  it  will  not  produce 
enough  of  a  crop  to  make  its  growing 
a  source  of  profit.  I  have  advocated  the 
use  of  sulphur  for  dusting  the  seed  tu¬ 
bers  as  they  were  cut,  for  several  years, 
for  1  thought  I  got  a  better  yield  by  so 
doing,  than  T  did  where  1  used  land 
plaster  for  this  purpose.  Two  years 
ago  one  of  my  townsmen  tried  mixing 
about  300  pounds  of  sulphur  per  acre 
into  the  fertilizer  lie  used  in  the  drill 
when  planting,  and  while  1  did  not  see 
the  field  myself  I  have  been  told  by 
those  who  did  that  it  showed  very 
marked  results,  both  in  growth  of  tops 
and  yield  of  tubers.  This  is  one  case; 
another  of  my  townsmen  living  a  little 
over  two  miles  from  me  in  a  direct 
line,  learning  of  the  result  the  first 
one  got,  tried  sulphur  in  the  same  way 
on  his  soil  last  Summer,  and  if  anything 
his  results  were  far  worse  than  if  he 
had  not  used  sulphur  at  all.  The  last 
man’s  soil,  or  that  part  of  it  at  least 
where  lie  had  potatoes  last  season,  did 
not  require  any  sulphur,  while  evidently 
the  first  man’s  did.  That  sulphur  is  the 
only  element  some  of  our  soils  need 
more  than  what  we  apply  in  our  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
suppose;  that  sulphur  may  he  lacking 
in  some  soils  to  an  extent  that  pota¬ 
toes  will  not  produce  a  paying  crop  looks 
possible,  and  the  same  may  be  true  of 
some  of  the  other  elements.  My  desire 
is  through  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  get  sulphur 
tried  out  by  one  or  more  potato  grow¬ 
ers  in  each  State,  and  have  them  give 
the  results  at  the  end  of  the  season 
through  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Method  of  Application. — Whether  it 
shall  he  mixed  with  the  fertilizer  and 
nin  in  the  drills  at  planting  or  broad¬ 


cast,  each  must  determine  for  himself, 
but  the  whole  field  should  be  treated 
alike  as  to  fertilization.  If  the  sulphuc 
can  he  run  in  a  few  rows  and  then  the 
same  number  planted  without,  so  as  to 
have  several  tests  on  the  same  field,  all 
the  better.  The  R.  N.-Y.  lias  a  great 
family  of  readers;  if  they  would  get  to¬ 
gether  in  this  way  and  try  out  these 
things,  sulphur  this  year  and  something 
else  next,  we  would  take  much  more 
interest  in  it  than  vve  do  in  experiment 
station  work.  Moreover  I  believe  ex¬ 
periments  carried  on  by  the  farmers 
themselves,  even  if  no  more  conclusive, 
are  far  more  valuable  to  them  than  ex¬ 
periments  carried  on  by  paid  men.  I 
have  already  got  one  man  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  one  in  New  Jersey  to 
try  the  sulphur  the  coming  season.  We 
ought  to  have  at  least  15  to  try  it  in 
as  many  different  States. 

Fertilizer  Suggestion. — I  would  say 
one  word  more  to  J.  II.  Use  not  less 
than  one  ton  per  acre  on  one  acre  at 
least,  of  a  4  8-10  fertilizer,  and  have  it 
in  two  brands;  one  for  planting  which 
has  its  nitrogen  in  slower  forms  than 
nitrate  of  soda  using  one-half  ton  when 
planting,  and  one-half  ton  of  the  hoeing 
or  top-dressing  brand,  which  should  have 
been  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  its 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda 
when  the  potato  plants  have  just  well 
broken  ground,  burying  plants,  fertiliz¬ 
er  and  all  three  or  more  inches  deep. 
The  plants  will  at  this  time  have  quite 
a  root  system,  and  the  application  of  the 
fertilizer  containing  the  nitrate  will  give 
them  a  quick  start.  This  method  is 
proving  as  well  adapted  to  Pennsylvania 
conditions  as  it  is  here  in  Maine.  Here 
is  another  point  in  the  growing  of  po¬ 
tatoes  which  would  he  interesting  to 
have  one  or  more  in  each  State  try,  and 
report  results.  e.  a.  Rogers. 

Maine. 


Australian  Blue  Grass ;  Evergreen  Vine. 

H.  j.  H.,  Marion,  Conn. — 1.  Where  can  I 
get  seed  of  the  Australian  Blue  grass  for 
a  trial?  2.  Is  there  any  climbing  vine 
that  will  keep  green  all  Winter? 

Ans. — 1.  We  infer  that  this  inquirer 
refers  to  a  new  grass  seed  recently  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
from  one  of  its  foreign  correspondents. 
Apply  to  the  Office  of  Plant  Introduc¬ 
tion,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  stat¬ 
ing  what  the  seed  is  required  for,  and 
your  application  will  be  placed  on  file. 
It  may  he  some  time  before  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  sufficient  seed  to  send  it  out. 
2.  There  are  few  reliably  hardy  ever¬ 
green  vines  for  our  latitude;  we  can 
only  recommend  the  true  English  ivy, 
lledera  Helix,  and  Euonymus  radicans. 
English  ivy  is  often  quite  hard  to  estab¬ 
lish,  because,  while  the  roots  are  hardy, 
the  shoots  will  he  killed  back  season 
after  season,  so  it  is  well  to  give  pro¬ 
tection  the  first  three  seasons.  We 
would  mulch  the  ground,  and  give  the 
tops  a  light  covering  of  evergreen 
boughs.  Sometimes  it  suffers  badly 
from  sunscald,  and  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  it  is  helpful  to  remove  the  af¬ 
fected  leaves  in  early  Spring,  which  will 
cause  a  vigorous  and  compact  growth. 
Euonymus  radicans  has  a  dwarfer 
growth  than  ivy,  seldom  climbing  higher 
than  10  feet,  hut  it  is  hardy,  neat  in 
growth,  clinging  closely  to  the  wall  or 
support,  and  its  rather  small  oval  dark 
green  leaves  are  very  attractive.  There 
are  several  variegated  forms  of  it.  It 
is  a  very  useful  covering  for  low  walls 
and  rockeries. 


Wiikn  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

Pure  Field  Seeds 

('lover,  Timothy,  Alfdko,  Alfnlfa  mid  all  kinds  of 
Pure  Field  Seeds  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer  ;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples. 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  rOSTOKlA,  Ohio 


Big  Four  Seed  Potatoes  For  Sale 

Outylolded  over  l.(HK)  varieties.  Yields  M)  to  KM) 
bushels  to  the  acre  more  than  others.  New  York 
customer  reports  yield  of  470  bushels.  Kill.  Can't 
you  soe  that  extra  yield  Is  Just  like  finding  money? 
Work  with  the  heavy  ylehlors.  I’rtOO,  barrel,  $4. IK), 
10  barrels,  $.t.r>.  bushel,  $1.60. 

I.  I,.  YVAHK,  -  -  Gardiner.  Maine 


flITC — llomP*  Green  Mountain.  Wonderful  now  variety. 
WH  I  O  yields  l!l»  heshclH  to  aero.  Absolutely  rust 
proof.  Out -yields  Swedish  Select:  five  y war  tost.  Circular 
free,  0.  A.  ItF.Ah,  Il.-Uil*.  F,|„.rlm<-nt  Kni-nnt,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


WEEDLESS  FIELD  SEEDS 

A ru  wlut  we  art*  Irving  lwir«lrr  Hum  Aver  to  furnish  our  ciin 
Ihhicih.  I-  II  I*'.  !•*  SAM  Ills  will  hlmw  tlml  wo  rotno  pretty  near 
t|"f tig  It.  In  hi iiny  varlut Ion  \\4a  IN)  IT.  Itcd.  MniiiiiioIIi,  AUlk* 
Mfitifn.  Timothy,  Orchard  (ir.uiN,  Swoot  Clover  mid  nil  othnm 
Writ#  to* day. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  ft  SON,  50  Mnln  Street,  MARYSVILLE,  OHIO 


ALFALFA  FOR  SALE 

Fift  y  tons  of  tlrst  and  twenty  tons  of  second  nutting 
of  the  finest  Alfalfa,  baled  and  ready  to  ship.  Just 
what  the  dairyman  must  feed  to  get.  host,  results. 

$20  por  ton,  1’.  O.  15.  McLennan  Farm,  Fayetteville.  N  Y 


1511  SEEDS 


aro  constantly  got.tl  n«  bettor. 
Plant  thorn  for  best  returns 
from  garden  and  farm.  Our  own 
farms  and  trial  grounds  provo 
the  merit  of  our  sends  overy  your. 
You  will  like  results  they  give  In 
1/our  garden. 

Liberal  Seed  Collection  10c 

Oroiiby’fi  Boot,  Crlup-ni-Ico  Lettuce  and  Poarl 
Itadiwh  uro  throo  of  our  oho  I  cost  vegetable  spocial- 
tion.  Top-Notch  Climbing  Nanturtiumu  nmlSpcncor 
Soo  lling  S'.voot  IViih  Miirpanfi  all  othertof  their  kind. 
Five  liberal  puckota  “Truo  lilua**  Vegetable  and 
l  lowor  Keodu  10c  poitpald. 

Beautiful  Catalogue  FREE 

Doscrilmii  and  illustrutoft  all  that  in  good 
In  vegetable,  flower  and  field  Moods.  Holpe 
gardeners  do  the  right  thing.  Write 
for  it  to-day. 

THELIVINGSTON  SEEDCO. 

224fii(h  St..  Columbus,  Ohio 


FERRYS  SEEDS 


Ferry's  Seeds  prove  their  worth  at 
harvest  time.  After  over  fifty  years 
of  success,  they  arc  pronounced 
the  best  and  surest  by  careful 
planters  everywhere. 

Your  dealer  sells  them. 

1913  Seed  Annual  tree  on 
request. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Pay  Big 

Froquontly  yiohi  hundred¬ 
fold  and  100  buaholfl  per  acre 
aro  often  hnrvented.  Kxtra-tlifn 
hull*  and  ntilToNt  Ntraw  mako  '‘.Swe¬ 
dish  Soloct"  the  !)Offi  all  round  oatof  36 
leading  norti.  Send  fitnjnp  for  sample 
and  got  (ipocial  price. 

Beautiful  Catalog  Free 

Fully  describes  all  th«  best  field  and  garden 
seeds  and  tells  how  to  grow  hlggeNt  crop*. 
Oivos  “truo-to-nature"  illustrations  and 
honest  prices  for  “Honest  Seeds.’*  Your 
free  copy  is  waiting  for  a  postcard  re¬ 
quest.  Please  ask  for  it  TO-DAY. 


J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  Sc  SON 
536  Elm  St,  MarbWitid,  Mass. 


nIiSit 


CARFFS 


ALFALFA 

All  Northern  crown,  guaranteed  to  bo  99  percont 
puro  and  froo  from  dodder.  Write  for  free  sample 
on  which  wo  Invite  you  to  get  Government  toats. 
This  seed  should  produce  hay  nt  $00  per  aero]  an¬ 
nually.  Froo  Instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED 

Northorn  grown  and  of  .strongest  vitality.  We 
handle  oxporb  grade  only  and  can  furnish  grass 
mixture  suitable  for  any  soils. 

m  a  mm  ■  ■■  g\  Wing’s  Mikado, Sable 

VllV  »nd  Mongol  are  the 

fjf  U  1  heaviest  known  yield- 

era.  Are  nil  oar  own 
new  varieties  obtainable  from  ns  only.  Mikado 
has  record  of  37  bn.  por  acre.  Will  grow  on  poor 
soil  and  greatly  Improve  It.  Write  today  for  catalog. 

WING)  SEED  CO.,  Box  323  Mocha nicsburg,  O. 


Seed  Oatn,  Spoltz, 
Harley,  Alfalfa.  Tim¬ 
othy.  Clover,  Rape, 
Bov  Moan*.  Cow  I'oaii, 
J"  Canadian  Field  Pros, Hun- 

L.  El  garian  Mil  lot,  .Sugar 

Cano.  Buckwheat,  Send 

jLf  N  1'outocn,  *to.,  quality  Orat 
I  ^  ^  claim.  1 100  aarr*.  Hood  farm 

nee.l  catalog  ami  aampUsif  v  ait  tod  froo.  Writ* 
u«  boforo  you  buy. 

%V.  JN,  Hourlf,  New  Oirlbla,  Ohio 


CH  JK  A  1' 

Nows  !■  Tha 
Tims  to  Buy 

Price*  sure  ta 
rise.  Suva 
money  by  buy- 
in::  before  advance.  Got  our  special  low  prices  and 
fr®«  aamploi  of  our  Iowa  Grown  New  Crop  Recleaned 
Tested  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed.  Also  alfalfa,  aliike, 
Kwcct  clover,  all  kinds  grass  seed.  1013  catalog  froa 
quoting  all  Hold  saeds.  Save  money  by  writing 
A.  A.  BERRY  SCUD  CO..  Box  f  QO  CLARINDA,  IOWA 

SOD  SEEDS 

*<£-  BEST  IH  THE  WORLD 

Price.  3 .low  All  Othw. 

In’  I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
V  sorts  free  with  every  order  f 
fill.  Buy  and  test  Return  if 
*not  O.  K. — money  refunded 
Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 

- —  and  your  neighbors’  addresses, 

M.  SHUM  WAY,  Rockford,  Illinois 


[ 


at  OKTE-IIALF 

City  Seedsmen  Prices! 


^ 111  Let  in  tend  yon  our  catalog  of  seeds— It's 

diifcrent.  It  tells  you  f&cts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  jjivc  you  a  guar¬ 
anteed  SQUARE  I)LAL,  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  your 
seeds  in  country  or  city.  FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  32,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


PLANT 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES 

im<l  if  you  have  done  your  part  in  furnishing  proper  soil  well  fertilized  with  good 
culture  your  crop  is  assured. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes  are  northern  grown  from  carefully  selected  stock  seed, 
each  variety  grown  on  soil  especially  adapted  to  its  best  development  and  our  :10 
varieties  comprise  all  that  are  worth  growing.  Wo  make  exhaustive  tests  in  tield 
culture  and  offer  only  kinds  that  will  make  money  for  our  customers. 

Immense  stocks  on  hand,  our  three  warehouses  arc  filled  with  the  choicest  Six 
Weeks,  Red  River  Ohios.  Cobblers,  ManisteeH.  liovces,  Queens,  Heinous,  Nortlmrs 
Rose,  tireon  Mountains  and  a  score  of  others,  early  intermediate  and  late.  HO.OtXI 
bushels  in  all  and  our  prices  arc  right  as  we  ship  direct  from  our  1,(MKI  acre  Seed  Farms 
to  yours  In  any  quantities  from  barrels  to  carloads.  We  also  have  a  new  potato  for 
mam  crop  introduced  by  us  Iasi  year  that  KHI  farmers  tested  and  pronounced  "the  Itest 
potato  they  ever  grew”  and  at  least  a  score  said,  “outvielded  other  varieties 2  to  1." 
This  is  the  variety  to  grow  if  you  wish  to 

DOUBLE  YOUR  CROPS 

and  the  price  is  very  reasonable  this  year  owing  to  heavy  yields.  Wo  consider  this 
new  variety  t  he  best  potato  we  have  ever  grown  in  the  many  years  we  have  been  in 
the  seed  potato  business.  Dibble’s  Seed  Catalog,  the  leading  American  Farm  .Heed 
Hook,  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  accurate  and  truthful  descriptions  writ¬ 
ten  by  our  Mr.  Edward  F.  Dibble,  a  practical  Farmer  and  Seed  (.rower,  a  man  who 
knows  Farm  Seeds  of  the  best  Seed  Potatoes,  Oats.  Corn,  Hurley,  i).  B.  Brand.  99.60* 
pure  Alfalfa.  Clover  and  Timothy  seed,  and  ten  sample  packets  of  Dibble’s  high  grade 
harm  Seeds  for  testing,  Froo. 

Address  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Bo*  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 


Buy  your  seeds  direct  from  us  ;  cut  out  agent’s  profits.  We 
deal  direct  with  our  thousands  of  fanner  customers. 
Salzer’a  Rejuvenated  White  Bonanza  Oats 
Prize  winning,  heaviest  yielding  oats  known.  Sworn-to  yields  of 
60  to  266  bush,  per  acre.  Your  land  can  return  the  same  to  you. 
Salzcr’n  Hardy  Alfalfa 
is  the  biggest,  quickest,  most  dependable  money  maker. 

Our  alfalfa  on  Gov.  Hoard’s  farm  produced  over  $S0  of 
hay  per  acre.  Potatoes 

S^Salzer’s  Earliest 


tjj 


yielded  464  bushels  to  the  acre 
for  the  editor  of  Rural  New  Yorker. 

Send  lor  Catalogue  and  Big,  I-rce  Premium  List 

containing  valuable  premiums  tor  homo,  kitchen  < 

For  l<>«  wo  will  gludly  mull  one  package  e 
■>  tl.000  Prize  Maruuols  Wheat,  noth  Century  Altai 


•quoin  Wheat,  20th  Century  Attaltn. 
Ikmun/u  Oats  ami  many  other  farm  seed  packages, 
together  with  our  great  seed  book.  Now  Is  the 
time  to  send  your  dime. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO. 

Ill  S.  El f |  tit h  SL,  LaCroMc,  Wls. 


and  (arm. 

each 
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SWEET  POTATO  FAILURE. 

W.  M.  S.J  Maryland. — Last  year  I  planted 
a  large  patch  of  sweet  potatoes,  Yellow 
Nansemond.  The  plants  looked  fine  and 
full  of  roots.  I  set  them  in  a  good  sandy 
soil,  used  a  complete  fertilizer,  fish  and 
potash.  They  grew  finely,  made  a  medium 
crop  of  vines  and  when  I  went  to  dig 
them  1  found  from  20  to  30  potatoes  the 
size  of  my  finger  and  up  ;  from  one  to  two 
large  ones.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  about 
the  cause? 

'Ans. — I  cannot  tell  certainly  as  to  the 
cause  of  N.  M.  S.  having  so  large  a 
setting  of  small  sweet  potatoes.  There 
are  a  number  of  things  that  might  aid 
in  bringing  about  such  a  condition. 
First,  his  particular  strain  of  the  Y  el- 
low  Nansemond  might  have  something 
to  do  with  the  extra  heavy  set  of 
tubers.  I  have  seen  various  strains  of 


Beauty,  Wagener  or  Duchess  as  fillers. 
The  McIntosh,  which  you  mention,  is 
not  a  good  filler,  since  it  makes  a  large 
tree  and  comes  in  bearing  rather  late — 
much  later  than  the  sorts  named  above. 
I  cannot  advise  you  to  use  dwarf  apples 
in  a  commercial  plantation,  experience 
and  experiments  very  generally  showing 
that  standard  apples  make  more  profita¬ 
ble  trees.  The  Winesap,  about  which 
you  ask,  cannot  be  grown  profitably  in 
New  York.  The  trees  do  not  bear  well, 
the  fruits  are  small  and  the  apples  do 
not  color  well.  This  variety  belongs  to 
the  South  and  Southwest.” 

U.  HEDRICK. 


Fruitgrower.  Celebrated  “Friend’ 
hand  power  sprayers— special  inducements. 
“  Friend  ”  Co.  of  Gasport,  N.  Y.— Advertisement. 

CQTH  ANNUAL  STRAWBERRY  CATA- 
wwloGCE,  June  andFall  fruiting.  Large  st.oekof 
“  Superb  ”  and  others.  S.  H.  Warren,  Aubnrndale,  Mass. 


Yellow  Jerseys  grown  here  under  the 
same  conditions,  and  it  is  often  surpris¬ 
ing  to  note  the  difference  in  the  set  of 
tubers.  One  strain  would  have  two  to 
six  large  potatoes  per  plant  which  would 
mature  early,  while  others  would  have 
a  dozen  or  more.  Where  this  latter 
condition  existed  the  potatoes  were  in¬ 
variably  small  and  required  a  longer 
growing  season  in  which  to  mature  than 
those  having  a  lighter  set.  There  is  a 
probability  that  W.  M.  S.’s  potatoes  did 
not  have  a  sufficiently  long  growing  sea¬ 
son  in  which  to  bring  to  maturity  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  potatoes  set.  For  the 
past  three  years  we  have  grown  sweets 
from  seed  which  had  been  selected  with 
a  view  to  increase  the  yield.  We  find 
that  these  potatoes  set  very  heavily,  but 
we  cannot  dig  in  August  or  early  Sep¬ 
tember,  as  do  other  growers  with  pota¬ 
toes  that  do  not  set  so  heavily.  By 
holding  them  until  late  September  and 
October,  however,  we  find  that  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  tubers  have  attained 
a  sufficient  size  to  grade  as  No.  1.  We 
also  find  that  these  potatoes  must  have 
plenty  of  plant  food  in  order  to  bring 
out  a  full  yield.  Possibly  W.  M.  S. 
has  an  over  supply  of  nitrogen  in  his 
soil.  He  does  not  give  the  analysis  of 
the  fertilizer  used,  nor  state  whether 
manure  had  been  used.  We  find  that 
too  much  nitrogen  and  a  heavy  applica¬ 
tion  of  manure,  made  directly  for 
sweets,  will  tend  to  make  the  tubers 
rooty,  rough,  and  if  set  heavily,  small 
in  size.  Sometimes,  just  after  sweets 
have  been  cultivated  for  the  last  time, 
a  heavy  rain  will  come  and  wash  soil 
over  the  vines  and  cause  them  to  take 
root  or  “cap”  about  the  top  of  the  hill. 
Small  potatoes  will  set  where  these 

roots  enter  the  ground,  and  these,  of 
course,  grow  at  the  expense  of  the 
larger  tubers  set  from  the  main  stem 
of  the  plant.  To  prevent  this  many 
growers  go  over  the  field  and  loosen 
the  vines  to  prevent  them  from  rooting 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  or  ridge. 

TRUCKER,  JR. 

Questions  About  an  Apple  Orchard. 

C.  J.  F;  Yonkers,  N.  Y.—l  have  a  farm 
in  Wavae  County,  nearly  all  of  which  I 
recently  set  out  to  fruit.  The  apple  trees 
are  set  at  a  spacing  of  44  feet,  in  the 
center  of  each  four  apple  trees  a  pear  tree, 
and  in  the  rows  between  each  two  apple 
trees,  a  cherry  tree,  the  pears  and  cherries 
beiug-  used  as  fillers.  The  entire  width  of 
one  of  the  lots  consists  of  a  grade  which 
is  very  steep,  extending  upward  probably 
a  distance  of  from  20  to  30  rods,  sloping 
to  the  north.  On  this  slope  the  pear  trees 
do  not  seem  to  do  well  and  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
replace  them  with  a  dwarf  apple,  possibly 
the  Wealthy  or  the  McIntosh,  but  I  am 
not  familiar  with  either  of  these  apples 
as  to  bearing,  selling  or  keeping  qualities. 
Would  you  suggest  filling  in  with  a  dwarf 
apple  tree  or  would  it  be  better  to  use 
cherries  entirely  for  filling  in  on  this  side 
hill?  It  has  also  been  suggested  to  me 
that  the  Winesap  is  about  the  best  mar¬ 
ketable  apple  at  the  present  time,  but  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  suitable 
for  a  filler,  or,  in  fact,  whether  it  is  a 
dwarf  apple. 

Ans. — This  question  was  referred  to 
Prof.  U.  P.  Hedrick  of  the  Geneva  Sta¬ 
tion,  who  says : 

“In  my  opinion,  you  have  made  a 
mistake  in  using  pears  and  cherries  as 
fillers  in  an  apple  orchard.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  great  majority  of  fruit 
growers  is  the  different  fruits  cannot  be 
mixed  to  advantage,  since  each  requires 
quite  different  treatment. '  Therefore, 
since  you  say  your  pears  are  not  doing 
well  in  the  apple  orchard,  1  should  re¬ 
plant  with  apples,  using  Wealthy,  Rome 


CTRAWBEliRY  BLANTS— Reliable  money- 
**  matting  varieties.  Only  $1.50,  $1.75  &  $1.98  per  1000. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  S.  A.  VIRGIN,  Hartly,  Del. 

SPORICIDE(IS.“)SMUT 

SPOHICLDK  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Atlanta, N.Y. 

Mangel  Wurzel  Beets  for  Sale 

Indispensable  in  making  up  a  Winter  dairy  ration 
for  best  results  in  economy  of  feed,  increased  pro¬ 
duction  and  health  of  animals.  $10.00  per  ton  F.O.U. 

MCLENNAN  FARM  -  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


TREE  CatalosFREE 


(r  Lowest  priceB  on  600,000  Quality  Fruit  Trees. 
Varieties  carefully  selected.  Personal  attention  J 
triven  to  orders.  Guaranteed  for  quality,  variety, 
hardiness  and  to  he  free  from  Scale.  Write  for  I 
our  FREE  1913  Catalog  wtlh  descrip¬ 
tion  of  complete  line  of  fruit  and  or¬ 
namental  trees,  vines,  and  shruba,  , 
and  SAVE  HALF  AGENT’S  PRICES.  1 
DENTON,  WILLIAMS  A  DENTON 


s 


TRAWBERRT  PUNTS 

1000  and  up.  Catalog  FREE. 

ALLEN  BROS.,  Paw  Paw,  Mieli, 


NO  MORE 
RABBITS 


If  you  want  a  cheap 
and  safe  method  for 
keeping  RABBITS 
and  BORERS  out  of 
your  orchard, paint  your  trees  with  *  ‘  Sul- 
pocide”  the  new  concentrated  sulphur 
compound.  Easy  to  prepare  and  apply. 
One  application  lasts  one  year.  “Sul- 
FociDE”solves  the  rabbit  problem.  Write 
today  for  booklet, “SuLKOciDE.Sure  pro. 
tection  from  rabbits  and  borers.”  Ad¬ 
dress  B.G.  Pratt  Co. ,50  Church  St., N.Y. 


THE  farmers  making 
the  most  money  now¬ 
adays  are  those  who  are 
not  taking  any  chances 
with  their  crops. 

The  failure  of  an  entire 
crop  means  a  gigantic  loss 
to  any  farmer,  therefore 
every  precaution  should  be 
taken  so  that  yours  will  come 
up  fully  to  your  expectations. 

Small  yields  are  due  to  any  one 
of  three  causes — bad  weather, 
poor  land,  or  inferior  seeds. 

We  cannot  control  the  weather; 
to  better  poor  land  we  would  sug¬ 
gest  fertilizer;  and  as  to  the  seeds 
—the  remedy  is  reliable  seeds. 


“The  Most  Reliable  Seeds’ * 

Conclusive  evidence  as  to  their 
superiority  lies  in  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  in  the  seed  busi¬ 
ness  over  a  century — since  1802. 

Every  farmer  needs  a  copy  of 
our  1913  Catalog — it  is  by  far  the 
most  complete  list  of  flower  and 
vegetable  seeds  issued.  Drop 
us  a  postal  today  for  your  copy. 

A  Rare  Flower 

If  you  would  like  a  pretty  flower 
for  your  garden,  something  new, 
and  something  that  will  grow  in 
any  soil  or  climate,  we  know  you 
will  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the 
New  Hybrid  African  Daisy. 

When  writing  for  the  catolog  why 
not  enclose  10c.  in  coin  or  stamps 
for  a  packet  of  these  seeds  ? 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

38  A  Park  PI.  (Fa)  New  York 


Proprietor 

of 


W.  L.  McKAY 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 


GENEVA, 
NEW  YORK 


NEW 
19  13 


Descriptive  Catalogue 


FREE  on 
Request 


Mr.  McKay  is  perhaps  best  known  here 
in  the  East  by  his  Dwarf  Apple  Trees 
which  he  has  so  widely  introduced. 
He  this  year  offers  over  25  varieties  in 
Dwarf  Apples,  half  of  them  for  the  fir^t 
time.  Fully  described  in  his  new  cata¬ 
logue. 


One  of  the  greatest  varieties  of  Pears 
which  most  othernurserymen  have  fail¬ 
ed  to  grow  successfully,  Mr.  McKay  has 
succeeded  in  growing  to  perfection 
— BEURRE  BOSC  PEAR  TREES.  He 
offers  for  next  spring’s  planting  strong, 
one  year  old  trees  of  this  variety. 


All  the  leading'  varieties  of  Dwarf  and  Standard  Apple  Trees,  also  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry  and  Peach  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Roses  and 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

ONE  YEAR  TREES  FOR  COMMERCIAL  ORCHARDS  A  SPECIALTY 


WRITE  FOR 
CATALOGUE  TO 


W.  L.  McKAY 


Box  R, 

GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 


Success  in 

Fruit  Growing 

Comc8  to  the  man  who  plants 
trees  or  plants  that  are  hardy, 
ilisease-free  and  producers  of 
high-quality  fruit.  This  is 
the  kind  we  have  been  sup¬ 
plying  the  largost,  mont  suc¬ 
cessful  growers  (names  on 
request)  for  over  30  years. 
Northern -grown  and  full  of 
.vigor,  we  guarantee  all  out- 
trees  to  be  healthy,  true 
to  name  and  carefully  packed.  Our  record  protects  you. 

FREE  BOOKS — u  How  to  Plant  Trees  and  Plants  ” 
is  a  book  which  will  help  you  to  avoid  loss  due  to 
wrong  planting  methods.  It’s  the  result  of  our  long  expe¬ 
rience.  Onr  Catalo.:  pictures  and  describes  our  selected  fruit 
and  ornamental  stock.  Both  books  are  free— write  today. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Thousand  PEACH  TREES 

Wo  offer  at  reasonable  prices  large  assortment  of 
Peach,  but  are  especially  long  on  Elbertas.  Stock 
absolutely  true  to  name,  having  been  budded  from 
Stock  we  budded  the  previous  year  from  bearing 
trees.  Western  New  York  trees  acknowledge!!  the 
world  over  to  be  s"perior  to  any  others.  Send  for 
200-page  descriptive  catalogue.  Salesmen  wanted. 
BROWN  BROTHERS  COMPANY.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Write  for* 

73rd 
Annual 
Catalogue 

fEllwanger  &  Barry 

j  Mt  Hope  Nurseries,  Box  33B,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


■  Buy  vigorous,  healthy  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees  and  plants  DI¬ 
RECT  from  the  Most  Complete  Nurs¬ 
ery  Stock  in  America.  NO 
AGENT  3  COMMISSION  TO  PAY. 
Guaranteed  true  to  species,  packed 
carefully  and  shipped  promptly. 
World- wide  reputation.  W  RITE 
TO-DAY  1 


•eilly’s  NEW 

FREE  Catalo# 

i  riitiah  v.binl.L  l..r _ *i  .  _ _ _ n 


ru!tl 
*Ovv  * 


•'O  w 


If/ 


Contains  much  valuable  Information  aa  well 
a*  many  bargain)  in  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum, Cherry  and 
other  fruit  trees.  Buy  direct  and  wave  agent's  profit  ot  | 
SO#  or  more.  „ 

12  APPLE  TKEE8  98c 
2  Duchess,  2  Baldwin,  2  Ben  Davis,  2  j 
Northern  Spy,  2  Groening,  2  Wintor  j 
Banaua.  All  fine,  2-year  full-rooted  i 
trees,  guaranteed  variety  true  or 
money  back.  Writ©  for  Catalog  Now. 

'  BEIM.Y  BROS.,  NURSERIES 
115  Reilly  Road.  l)an >v tile,  N.  Y.J 


McIntosh  apple ,  $12.00  per- 1 00 

and  all  other  varieties  of  rT'  Q  r*  ¥"• 

A pple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  I  tC  I"*,  ■  *.. ^ 
Peach,  Berry  Plants,  etc.  * 

Send  for  1‘ree  Out nl 05:110  today. 
L’Amoreaux  Nursery  Co.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 


All  kinds— By  the 
Millions — at  whole 
sale  price.  Big  supply  Apple  ami  Peach  'frees.  Privet 
Hedging.  The  Westminster  Nursery,  Westminster,  Md. 


FRUIT  berry  bushes,  roses 

D  KT  CT  O  of  all  kintfs,  fresh  dng,  choice  stock, 
I  IT  C.C.O  lowest  prices.  Send  for CatalO; 


BLOSSOM  NURSERIES,  583  Blossom 


logue. 

Road,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 


TREES,  PLANTSand  VINES. 

Best  Money  Values.  Catalog  free. 

SPRING  HILL  NURSERIBS, 
Box  48  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio 


MILLIONS  OF  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  Blackberry  and  Straw¬ 
berry  plants,  8weet  Potato  seed  and  plants,  vegeta¬ 
ble  plants.  Catalogue  free.  M.  N,  BORGO,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


«4  FREE  BOOK  «» 

CLOVER 

A  gold  mine  of  information 

We  have  just  published  a  wonderful  new  book 
entitled  “Clover, the  Great  $Cash  Money  Crop.?.” 

It  tells  you  how  to  get  a  sure  “catch”  first  plant¬ 
ing;  how  to  keep  clover  in  the  rotation;  about 
clover  as  ft  soil  enricher;  how  to  handle  the  crop 
for  hay  and  seed  production;  how  to  grow  clover 
that  makes  richer  feed— that  produces  more  beef 
and  milk.  It  explains  the  cause  of  clover  failures; 

how  to  avoid  winter  killing^  how  to  prevent 
ground  heaving;  how  to  guard  against  the  loss 
from  heat  and  drought;  all  about  the  causes 
of  “clover  sickness”  and  how  to  deal  with  it. 
Hundreds  of  other  questions,  covering  sixteen 
clover  varieties,  are  fully  answered.  Ordinarily 
this  book  sells  for  35c,  but  for  a  short  time  we 
will  mail  a  copy  free,  or  until  a  certain  number 
have  been  distributed.  Write  at  once.  ' 
GALLOWAY  BROS.-BOWMAN  CO..  BOX  668  k  WATERLOO,  IA. 


MICHIGAN 

clover: 

SEED 


is  the  plumpest,  heaviest,  strong-1 
es t  germinating  seed  grown.  Ourl 
“Bell  Brand"  leads  them  all.  Select-1 
od  from  the  cleanest  fields  and  re-] 
cleaned  until  it  is  gilt-edged. 
Catalog  and  Samples  Free 
■jAak  for  f  reo  samples  of  farm  seeds 
f  that  interest  you.  Also  112-pp. 
desc.  catalog  and  price  list. 

i  S.  M.  Isbell  &  Co* 

323  Pearl  Street 
Jackson,  Mich. 


DEWDkOP 

If  you  are  interested  in 
Fall  bearing 

STRAWBERRIES 

send  for  circular.  It  will 
tell  you  about  the  merits 
of  this  wonderful  berry. 
All  good  qualities  com¬ 
bined.  Plants  ready  now. 
H.  F.  DEW.  ALBION,  MICH. 


VFRY  r.HOTr.F  King,  Cuthhert,  Kansas  ami 
V  LA  1  uIlulVL  Gregg  Raspberry  plants,  $7.00 
per  1,000.  Lucretia  Dewberries,  $6.00  per  1,000. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Ttboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio 


—All  the  best  va- 
rietiesof  Peaches. 
Pits  from  H.  W. 
Harris,  Hickory, 
N.  C„  buds  direct  from  bearing  trees  Results, 
sturdy  trees  ami  purity  of  kinds.  Ask  for  special 
prices.  NELSON  B0GUE,  Batavia  Nurseries,  Batavia,  . 


ELBERTAS 


20  Elberta  Peach  Trees  for  $1.00 
By  Parcel  Post  Prepaid 

Pruned  ready  to  plant,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Order 
at  once  and  -write  for  prices  on  full  line  of  Nursery  Stock 
gold  direct  to  planters  at  less  than  half  the  usual  prices. 

nEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES,  Box  II.  NEW  HAVEN,  MISSOURI 


NURSERY  STOCK 


FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTALS 

Grown  in  the  famous  nursery  and  fruit  belt  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  300  acres.  Established 
31  years  under  same  management.  We  solicit 
direct  dealing  with  the  planter.  Send  for  Price 
List  now  ready. 

W.  B.  COLE,  Avenue  Nurseries,  PAINESVILLE,  0. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Z^Tor 

over  30  years.  New  and  standard  sorts  at  reasonable 
prices.  Catalog  free.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Wyomino,  Del. 


OATS  AND  BEANS- 

Storm  King  Oats  $1.00  bushel. 
Excellent  sample  Burlingame 
hbbbhmhi  White  Medium  and  Yellow  Eye 
Beans,  free  from  antbracnose.  Absolutely  clean. 
$3.60  bushel.  Sow  clean  seed  and  harvest  a  clean 
crop.  SAMUEL  FKASEil,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


msm 


This  booklet  will  save  money  foryou.  It  tells  all 
about  our  LAKESKORE  GROWN  Nursery  Stock. 

•AC  to  Hardy-E  a  rly  Bearing -Guaranteed 

LAKESHORE  NURSERIES  box  no  Girard, 


Pa. 


===  MAGNATE  (New)== 

BEST  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  LATE  DR.  STAVMAN 

The  most  beautiful,  uniformly  Red  Apple  ever  originated.  Prices 
now  reduced.  YVe  also  have  Stayman  YVinesap,  propagated 
from  the  original  trees  put-out-by  Ur.  Stayman  himself.  We 
carry  a  general  line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

SCHEER  NURSERY,  -  -  -  LEAVENWORTH,  KAN. 


How  Studebaker  Automobiles  Are  Made 

A  Heart-to-Heart  Story*  No.  2 


In  our  Feb.  1st  issue  we  sketched  the 
story  of  Studebaker  steels  and  how  we 
treat  them.  We  tried  to  convey  some 
slight  idea  of  40  drop  forges,  each  with 
a  touch  now  delicate,  now  tremendous 
We  told  our  readers  something  of  our 
40  heat-treating  ovens,  where  steel  is 
baked  until  the  metal  is  harder  than 
steel-armor  ana  with  a  grain  as  fine  as 
silk. 

To-day  we  shall  move  on  from  the 
great  opening  channels  of  Studebaker 
automobile  manufacture  into  the  shops, 
with  their  thousands  of  automatic  ma¬ 
chines  and  myriads  of  workmen.  We  do 


this  in  order  that  you  may  clearly  un¬ 
derstand  the  wonderful  thoroughness 
and  care  with  which  every  Studebaker 
car  is  built  and  so  that  at  the  end  of 
these  brief  talks  you  can  honestly  say : 
“1  believe  in  Studebaker  cars.  They  are 
built  as  I  would  wish  my  own  car  to  be 
built.”  If  only  we  can  describe  clearly 
a  little  of  this  wonderful  manufacturing 
organization  we  shall  be  satisfied. 

First,  a  further  word  about  automo¬ 
bile  manufacture  in  general.  We  spoke 
last  time  of  the  difference  between  an 
“assembler”  of  automobiles  and  a  real 
manufacturer,  and  the  advantage  every 
genuine  manufacturer  offers  to  a  buyer. 
Bear  this  in  mind  as  we  go  on. 

The  quality  of  any  automobile  de¬ 
pends — first,  on  the  engineers’  designs; 
second,  on  the  steels  of  which  the  parts 
are  made,  and  third,  upon  the  workman¬ 
ship  which  b  lilds  the  car. 

It  is  of  this  third  point  of  which  we 
shall  now  speak. 

From  the  forge  shoo,  the  foundry,  the 
heat-treating  rooms,  the  steel  mill,  the 
rough  parts  enter  the  machine  shop. 

In  machinery  for  building  Studebaker 
cars  we  have  invested  millions  of  dollars. 
Why?  Because  that  kind  of  manufacture 
is  the  best,  and  it  is  a  prime  Studebaker 
principle  that  the  best  is  always  the 
cheapest.  No  machine  remains  in  our 
plants  after  a  better  one  for  its  purpose 
can  be  secured.  That  is  why  Studebaker 
;s  always  among  the  leaders.  And  be¬ 
cause  we  build  50,000  cars  per  year  it  is 
cheaper  for  us  to  do  this,  although  to  a 
smaller  manufacturer  a  similar  invest¬ 
ment  is  impossible. 

There  are  40  acres  of  floor  space  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  Studebaker  cars, 
and  fully  half  of  this  floor  space  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  best  machinery  known  to  the 
art  of  steel  manufacture.  Some  ma¬ 
chines  alone  cost  as  much  as  $10,000. 
We  buy  them  because  thereby  we  build 
better  cars  at  lower  cost. 

The  other  morning  the  writer  stood 
beside  an  automatic  machine  which  was 
slowly  drawing  into  its  mechanism  a 


two-inch  bar  of  the  finest  special  cone 
steel.  In  four  automatic  operations  this 
bar  of  steel  was  being  converted  into 
ball  cups  for  the  ball  bearings  of  the 
Studebaker  “25”  front  wheels.  The  cup 
was  completely  shaped  by  this  machine 
in  two  minutes,  and  it  was  accurate  to 
within  two  thousandths  of  an  inch.  After 
being  ground  perfectly  accurate  in  a 


special  machine  and  heat  treated  for 
tool-steel  hardness  and  toughness,  it  is 
ready  to  assemble  in  the  front  wheel 
of  the  sturdy  Studebaker  “25.” 

Farmers  see  every  Springtime  the 
miracle  of  the  growing  seed ;  the  un¬ 
folding  and  development  of  life.  Here, 
perhaps,  is  a  miracle  of  man’s  ingenuity 
almost  as  marvelous.  The  cold  bar  steel 
enters  and  the  finished  bearing  comes 
out.  No  man  can  see  the  wonders  of 
modern  automobile  manufacture  without 
being  struck  with  admiration. 

In  the  room  with  this  same  machine 
there  are  100  other  machines,  and  each 
machine  cost  over  $2,000.  The  room  is 
300  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide,  and 
there  are  three  automatic  machine  rooms 
this  size  in  the  Studebaker  plants. 
There  are  296  automatic  machines  of 
similar  type  in  the  Studebaker  automo¬ 
bile  plants.  Most  of  the  small  steel 
parts  in  Studebaker  cars  are  made  in 
these  machines ;  always  with  the  same 
marvelous  accuracy  and  rapidity.  It 
seems  colossal,  but  remember  that  we 
are  building  50,000  cars  this  year,  and 
only  in  this  way  can  they  be  built  so 
good  and  so  cheap. 

i  )ne  man  can  operate  several  of  these 
machines  and  it  is  only  by  reducing 
labor  cost  in  this  way  that  we  are  able 
to  pay  excellent  wages  and  at  the  same 
time  produce,  for  example,  the  $1,290 
Studebaker  “35,”  which  has  no  super¬ 
ior  under  $2,000. 

There  are,  of  course,  various  parts 
too  large  to  he  manufactured  by  an  au¬ 
tomatic  machine,  and  these  must  be 
ground  under  the  supervision  of  an  ex¬ 
pert  mechanic. 

Take  the  Studebaker  cam  shaft,  which 
raises  and  lowers  the  valves.  It  goes 
through  two  drop  forges  and  is  aged 
for  several  weeks  before  it  is  ready 
for  the  24  remaining  operations  in  its 
manufacture. 

In  the  first  operation  it  is  cut  to 
length;  it  is  then  put  on  special  lathes 
and  rough  ground.  It  must  go  through 
several  of  these  lathes— one  to  machine 
the  shaft  proper,  another  to  “shoulder” 
the  cams  and  bearings,  another  to  ma¬ 
chine  the  cams,  a  fourth  to  machine  the 
end  bearings,  a  fifth  to  machine  the  cen¬ 
ter  bearings. 


Boring  and  reaming  valve  seats  in  four  momra  at  a 
time.  The  motors  are  locked  in  cast  steel  arms 
which  hold  them  absolutely  true.  Consider  the 
economy  and  accuracy  of  such  manufacture. 

Then  a  heat-treatment  tempers  the 
core  of  the  steel  and  a  case-hardening 
oven  bakes  carbon  into  its  surface  until 
all  the  bearing  surfaces  are  glass  hard. 
It  finally  comes  back  to  the  machine 
rooms,  where  a  vitrified  emery  wheel, 
turning  over  1,500  revolutions  per  min¬ 
ute,  cuts  it  within  one  thousandth  of  an 
inch  true. 

When  the  last  grinding  operation  is 
finished  the  cam  shaft  is  handed  over  to 
a  final  inspector,  who  puts  it  on  an  abso¬ 
lutely  true  cast  steel  base  and  turns  it 
under  a  dial-faced  gauge  which  tests  it 
to  the  last  shade  of  accuracy.  This  in¬ 
spector  is  provided  with  an  India  oil 
stone  as  fine  as  a  razor  hone,  and  when 
he  is  done  with  the  cam  shaft  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  perfect. 

Notice  here  that  every  cam  shaft  we 
build  is  identical  to  the  last  fraction  of 
fineness  with  every  other  similar  cam 
shaft  and  any  shaft  could  be  changed 
from  car  to  car  and  give  perfect  results. 
A  rifle  barrel  which  shoots  to  hit  and 
kill  at  a  mile  range  is  not  as  true  as  a 
Studebaker  earn  shaft. 

Consider  a  Studebaker  piston  for  a 
moment.  It  is  cast  from  clean,  pure 
grey  iron.  Its  head  is  mirror  polished 
to  make  it  too  slippery  for  carbon  to 
adhere  to  it.  It  is  slowly  ground  around 
its  diameter  of  31/ i  or  4%  inches  until  it 
is  absolutely  true  and  its  upper  surface 


'  a  few  thousandths  smaller  than  its 
lower  surface  in  order  that  the  expan¬ 
sion  under  the  greater  heat  at  the  top 
may  be  compensated  for. 


The  boring  for  the  wrist  pin  bearings 
which  hold  the  piston  to  the  connecting 
rods,  must  be  perfect,  or  the  piston 


A  very  expensive  milling  machine  which  faces  three  side* 

Oi  the  cylinder  at  once,  four  cylinders  at  a  time.  Each 

cylinder  is  locked  in  a  steel  “jig  ”  which  holds  it  rigidly 

accurate  to  the  grinding  tools. 

will  not  run  evenly  in  its  motor.  Grooves 
must  be  cut  for  the  piston  rings ;  another 
very  delicate  operation,  and  when  the 
piston  is  done  it  must  equal,  within  a 
small  fraction  of  an  ounce,  the  weight 
of  every  other  similar  piston. 

This  is  done  so  carefully  in  order  that 
every  Studebaker  owner  may  get  from 
his  car  service  equal  to  that  of  the  high¬ 
est-priced  cars  built.  The  Studebaker 
organization  has  been  doing  business  for 
60  years,  and  it  looks  to  the  future  con¬ 
fident,  not  so  much  in  its  reputation  for 
square  dealing  as  in  its  knowledge  that 
every  piece  of  work  which  leaves  the 
Studebaker  factories  is  creditable  to  the 
finest  ideals  of  business  skill  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.  We  are  selling  not  only 
cars  which  look  surpassingly  good,  but 
cars  that  down  to  the  last  hidden  detail 
are  built  to  deserve  every  man’s  confi¬ 
dence. 

Turning  to  the  crank  shaft  for  fur¬ 
ther  illustration  of  Studebaker  manu¬ 
facture,  we  could  fill  this  entire  page  in 
describing  the  machinery  and  operations 
necessary  to  make  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  parts  of  an  automobile  to 
make.  There  are  no  less  than  12  stand¬ 
ard  tests  through  which  a  Studebaker 
crank  shaft  must  pass  before  it  can  be 
used  in  a  motor.  These  tests  limit  in 
accuracy  to  one  thousandth  part  of  an 
inch  and  to  the  smallest  fractional  part 
of  an  ounce  in  weight.  In  other  words, 
a  Studebaker  crank  shaft  must  be  per¬ 
fectly  sized  and  balanced. 

Another  very  important  matter  in  the 
operation  and  durability  of  a  motor  car 
is  the  way  the  gear  wheels  are  cut.  From 
our  last  story  you  know  something  of 
the  fine  materials  which  enter  the  con¬ 
struction  of  all  parts  of  Studebaker  cars. 
A  Studebaker  gear  is  first  drop-forged, 
as  we  have  described,  in  what  is  known 
as  a  “blank.”  That  is  the  gear  at  first 
has  no  teeth.  It  is  then  milled  for  per¬ 
fect  roundness  and  perfect  center  on  its 
axis.  Then  it  is  ground  for  perfect 
width. 

After  it  is  made  into  a  perfect  “blank,” 
the  teeth  are  roughed  out  and  it  is  ready 
for  the  cutting  machine — one  of  the 
most  remarkable  machines  ever  made 
and,  incidentally,  a  machine  developed 
bv  a  woman.  This  grinder  cuts  the  fin¬ 
ished  tooth  and  the  job  is  a  mighty  par¬ 
ticular  one.  The  unique  teeth  on  Stude¬ 
baker  gears  represent  perfect  efficiency 
curves,  which  means  that  a  tooth  in  a 
Studebaker  gear  is  in  perfect  contact 
from  the  moment  it  engages  with  an¬ 
other  tooth  until  it  disengages  from  that 
tooth. 

Finally  when  the  gear  has  completed 
its  long  journey  through  the  shop  it 
arrives  at  the  inspector’s  table.  He  has 
an  expensive  machine,  which  is  equipped 
with  a  master  gear.  The  new  gear  is 
clamped  into  this  testing  machine  and  is 
rotated  with  the  master  gear  in  both 
directions  under  various  pressures  and 
at  various  speeds.  If  it  is  not  perfect 
it  will  be  noisy,  and  if  it  is  noisy  it  is 
discarded. 

Thus  we  might  go  on  describing  part 
by  part  the  manufacture  of  Studebaker 
cars.  We  shall  close,  however,  with  a 
final  paragraph  which  we  want  you  to 
consider  deeply  and  carefully. 


Quality  in  an  automobile,  as  we  have 
already  said,  depends  upon  the  work¬ 
manship.  The  workman  must  depend 
to  a  certain  extent  upon  his  tools.  If 
we  were  building  a  $5,000  car  we  could 
not  buy  more  expensive  or  better  ma¬ 
chinery.  \\  e  could  not  employ  more 
skillful  labor  than  we  do.  We  could  not 
require  higher  standards  for  accuracy.1 
In  fact  we  do  not  know  how  we  could 
improve^  any  of  the  vital  parts  of  our 
cars.  If  we  did,  we  would  do  so.  We 
have  an  immense  factory  which  covers 
nearly  forty  acres.  Our  sixty  years  in 
the  manufacturing  business  has  given 
us — first,  unquestioned  manufacturing 
experience ;  second,  financial  resources 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  provide  every 
mechanical  facility  known  to  the  art  of 
building  quality  motor  cars. 

It  is  for  these  sane  and  convincing 
reasons  that  Studebaker  cars  are  suck 
wonderful  values.  Believe  in  them, 
because  from  top  to  tires  they  are 
skilfully  and  honestly  built.  On  these 
grounds  we  expect  to  interest  you. 

Naturally,  we  can  understand  why 
some  cars  cost  more  than  others,  for 
we  ourselves  manufacture  one  car  at 
$885  and  another  at  $1,550.  But  in 
the  vital  parts  of  each  car  we  use  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  material,  exactly  the 
same  expert  workmanship.  Studebaker 
standards  of  accuracy  are  just  as  high 
for  the  cheaper  car  as  they  are  for 
the  higher  priced  car.  In  fact,  these 
two  cars  are  almost  identical  in  design. 
The  difference  is  merely  a  question  of 
size.  Just  as  watches  are  made  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes,  so  Studebaker  automobile? 
are  made  in  different  sizes.  In  each 
case  you  *get  a  full  jeweled  car. 


Boring  a  cylinder  for  the  pistons,  four  at  a  time. 
One  of  the  most  particular  operations  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  an  automobile. 


A  further  description  of  Studebaker 
automobiles  will  appear  in  the  March 
1st  issue,  taking  up  the  advanced  stages 
of  Studebaker  manufacture.  We  trust 
that  you  will  be  looking’  for  the  com¬ 
ing  story.  . 

We  regret  that  we  could  not  go  more 
into  detail  of  manufacture  in  this  story, 
but  we  are  glad  to  invite  you  to  send  for 
our  “  Proof  Book,”  which  describes  more 
fully  some  of  the  processes  of  manufacture 
and  which  tells  the  story  more  clearly  by 
copious  illustrations.  You  are  welcome  to 
it  and  upon  your  request  we  shall  be  glad 
to  send  it  to  you,  together  with  our  cat¬ 
alogue.  Tear  off  the  coupon  below. 

THREE  GREAT  CARS 

Studebaker  “25”  Touring  Car,  $885 

5  passenger — Qas  starter 

Studebaker  “35”  Touring  Car,  $1290 

6  passenger — electric  lights,  electric 
self-starter 

Studebaker  “Six”  Touring  Car,  $1 550 

6  passenger — electric  lights,  electric 
self-starter 

All  prices;  completely  equipped  f.  o.  h.  Detroit 


The  Studebaker 
Corporation, 


Detroit, 

Mich. 
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TMH)  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 


February  IB, 


&toanrd2S  blackberry 

TRULY  A  STAR  PERFORMER 
A  wonder  indeed!  in  growth,  excellence, 
productiveness.  Bears  for  two  months; 
large  luscious  berries  in  clusters,  like 
grapes— see  illustration.  A  single  plant 
has  yielded  over  two  bushels  in  a  year. 
Write  for  particulars.  Headquarters  also 
for  St.  Regis  Everbearing,  the  best  red 
Raspberry ;  and  Caco,  by  far  the  choicest  of 
all  hardy  grapes.  A  full 
assortment  of  Strawber¬ 
ries,  Raspberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  Garden 
Roots,  hardy  Perennial 
Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Evergreen  and  Shade 
Trees,  Roses,  Hedge 
Plants,  etc.  Illustrated  des¬ 
criptive  catalog  replete  with  cul¬ 
tural  instructions.  FREE  TO 
EVERYBODY.  Established 
1878  ;  200  acres;  quality 
PRICES  LOVY. 


unsurpassed; 


jT>J.  T.  LOVETT, 


Box  1G2,  Little 
Sliver,  N.  J. 


Two  Million  Strawberry  Plants 


Healthy,  vigorous,  strong-rooted  and  true  to  name. 
Grown  in  the  warm  sandy  soil  of  Maryland's  famous 
"Eastern  Shore;”  the  small  fiber  roots  all  come  up 
with  the  plant  and  they  start  well  in  their  new  home. 
You  will  want  that  kind.  All  Small  Fruit 
Plants  a  Specialty.  Grown  right,  packed  right, 
and  priced  nght.  Catalogue  free. 

"  You  may  pay  more,  but  you  can't  buy  better 
J.  W.  JONES  &  SON.  Box  30,  Allen.  Md. 


New  Strawberries 

Our  annual  plant  catalog  free  to  all.  Reliable,  in¬ 
teresting  ana  instructive.  All  about  the  New  Everbearers 
and  other  important  varieties.  The  New  Progressive 
Everbearing  Strawberry.  Rockhill’s  best  of  all,  now 
offered  for  the  first.  Plants  set  last  spring  and 
fruiting  until  the  ground  froze  produced  for  us  at 
the  rate  of  $1,000  per  acre  for  the  fruit  alone.  A 
Great  Sensation.  Address, 

C.  N.  FLANSBURCH  &  SON,  Jackson,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRIES 

TOWNSENDS  20th  CENTURY  Catalog  FREE. 
Explains  why  Thoroughbred  plants  are  best.  120 
Varieties.  Prices  low  for  QUALITY  plants. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND,  East  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

— - — — 

5,000,000  Extra  Fine  Strawberry  Plants 

at  $2  per  1,000.  Also  Raspberry  plants  cheap.  Best 
varieties.  No  expensive  adv.  No  fancy  catalogue. 
My  customers  get  the  benefit.  Send  for  circular. 


J.  V.  MEEDER, 


No.  Girard,  Pa. 


PLANTS- Over  75  Varieties 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
etc.,  etc.  Our  complete  catalog 
quoteslowestprices.  tells  allaboutthe 
culture  &  describes  in  an  honest  way. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT.  Box  121,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


DUKE  BRED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— We 

*  have  selected  nine  varieties  out  of  a  hundred  and 
have  selected  nine  of  the  very  best,  the  ones  that 
are  worth  setting  and  worth  taking  care  of.  If  you 
wish  the  best  of  everything  in  the  vegetable  plant 
line  and  also  seed,  get  our  1913  catalogue,  now  ready. 
Our  Tomato  Seed  are  from  the  very  best  New  Stone 
tomatoes  and  "ill  please  any  one  wishing  good 
seed.  ROMANCE  SEED,  PLANT  &  TRUCK 
FARMS,  Caleb  Boggs  &  Son,  Cheswold,  Delaware. 


Strawberry  Plants^'pfr  i*iei)e^ 

cnptive  catalog  free.  BASIL  PERRY.  Cool  Spring,  Delaware 

Dlanic  fftrQaln- Early  Cabbage,  Tomato,  Egg 
rldH.b  IuiobIC  Plant,  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato, 
Celery,  etc.  Also  40  varieties  Strawberry  plants. 
Catalogue  free.  S.  C.  ATHERTON,  Greenwood.  Delaware 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


On  $1  wortll  and  up.  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 

Blackberry,  Bush  Plants,  Grapo  Vinca,  and  Garden  Roots. 
Extra  heavy  rooted,  high  grade  stock.  No  better 
plants  can  be  grown.  Everything  fully  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free. 

A.  fc,  WESTON  &  CO„  Bridgman,  Michigan 


STRAWBERRY  undotliersmall  fruit  plants.  Asparagus 
Roots,  Apple  Trees.  Hedge  Plants,  etc.  Descrip¬ 
tive  illus.  catalogue  FREE.  G.  E.  Bunting,  Selbyville,  Del. 

SWF  FT  s™-1  ,arge  biennial  cultivated  varie¬ 
ty  VT  tula  1  ties,  vvhite  and  yellow.  Greatest  legume 
f  l  OVFR  fertilizer.  Excellent  hay  and  pasture. 

Price,  ami  circular  how  to  grow  it,  on 
request.  E.  BARTON,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky. 


Fall-Bearing  Strawberries 

I  grow  the  best  testejvariety— it  is  the  “  Superb.” 
15  plants,  $1  00;  100  plants,  $4.00.  Order  early. 

WILLARD  B.  KILLE,  Swedesboro.  N.  J. 


PURE  SEEDS 


THAT  GROW  — -  Genuine  —  Unadulterated 

No  matter  how  valuable  your  land  ;  no  matter  how  much 
you  hoe,  weed  and  dig ;  no  matter  how  much  the  sun  shines 
nor  how  much  it  rains;  nor  how  much  you  irrigate  your 
land.  Your  efforts  are  all  in  vain  and  your  money  lost  if  you 
get  cheap  seed.  Why  take  a  chance — even  if  you  got  your 
seed  for  nothing— of  sowing  stalo,  low  germination  test, 
inferior  seed  when  you  can  get  Absolutely  Purev  Genu¬ 
ine  and  Unadulterated  Seed  from  us.  We  sell  only  one 
quality — the  best;  no  second  or  third  qualities, 

50c  COLLECTION  FOR  10c 

All  packed  in  big  envelope  which  is  good  as  part  payment 
on  future  orders.  Good  for  25c  on  orders  of  $1.00  or. more. 
Collection  contains  one  regular  10c  packet  each  of  Champ¬ 
ion  PickleOucumbers,  Matchless  Tomatoes,  Plize  Head  Let¬ 
tuce,  Southport  Globe  Onion?,  and  large  G-B  Mixed  Sweet 
Peas.  Nothing  like  equal  value  ever  offered  before. 

BIG,  NEW,  ORIGINAL  AND 
DIFFERENT  SEED  BOOK 

Shows  largest  collection  of  pure  garden,  flower  and  field 
seeds  ever  offered  and  at  a  big  saving  in  money  to  you.  Send 
for  it  right  now  aid  inclose  with  your  letter  iOc  for  the  big 
50c  collection. described  above.  Remember  catalog  is  free. 

GALLOWAY  BROS  -BOWMAN  CO.  Pure  Seed  Specialists 
P.  O.  Box  666  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Baldwin  Spot. 

J.  B.  H.j  Stockbridge,  Mass, — On  page 
23  I  note  the  enquiry  of  N.  A.  H.,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.,  regarding  the  Baldwin  apple 
spot,  and  the  reply  thereto  of  H.  E.  Van 
Deman.  I  have  recently  taken  up  this 
same  question  with  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  their 
reply  after  examination  of  specimens  sent 
them,  was  that  the  trouble  was  Baldwin 
fruit  spot  (Cylindrosporium)  and  could  be 
controlled  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture,  also  that  a  late  Winter  spraying  with 
lime  and  sulphur  would  have  a  tendency 
to  hold  the  spot  in  check,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  best  fungicides  we  have.  This  seems 
to  be  an  exactly  opposite  opinion  from 
that  expressed  by  Mr.  Van  Deman.  Can 
you  throw  any  more  light  on  the  subject? 

Ans. — There  are  two  diseases  or  ail 
ments  that  are  quite  prevalent  with  the 
Baldwins  and  some  other  apples,  and 
they  resemble  each  other  in  some  re¬ 
spects  and  are  often  confounded  and 
called  “Baldwin  Spots.”  One  is  known 
as  the  “fruit  spot”  and  is  the  result  of 
the  development  of  the  germs  of  a  fun¬ 
gus  that  first  attacks  the  outside  of  the 
skin  and  finally  enters  the  flesh  and 
causes  the  spots.  This*  is  the  one  that 
has  been  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  and  found  in  the  sam¬ 
ples.  The  other  is  very  often  seen  in 
the  flesh  of  the  Baldwin  and  some  other 
apples  and  is  entirely  internal  and  phys^ 
iological,  only,  and  not  the  result  of 
any  fungus  germs.  It  is  now  distin¬ 
guished  by  scientists  and  given  the  new 
name  of  “bitter  pit.”  It  cannot  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  spraying,  as  can  be  done  for 
the  fruit  spot,  nor  by  any  other  means 
known  at  this  time.  Warm  weather  is 
apt  to  cause  it  to  develop. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


RESULTS  PROM  NATURAL  SOIL. 

AH  sorts  of  plans  for  increasing  crops 
and  improving  soils  are  being  advocated. 
It  is  well  enough  to  listen  to  all  sides  of 
the  discussion.  Here  is  a  suggestion  from 
the  Nashville,  Tenm,  “Banner,”  which  has 
the  merit  of  novelty  at  least.  We  pre¬ 
sume,  of  course,  that  such  an  experiment 
as  the  “Banner”  mentions  might  include 
the  use  of  lime. 

“Some  years  ago  a  man  in  Paris  of¬ 
fered  a  prize  for  the  invention  of  a  machiue 
heavier  than  the  air  that  would  fly.  Balloons 
have  been  in  use  a  century  or  more,  and 
with  the  advent  of  the  gasoline  motor  the 
dirigible  soon  came  into  being.  But  what 
was  wanted  was  a  machine  that  could 
fly  of  its  own  action,  without  the  support 
of  a  gas  bag.  This  was  thought  to  be 
impossible  at  the  time  the  prize  was  of¬ 
fered,  but  it  came.  The  analogy  may  be 
strained,  but  it  would  seem  that  some  one 
who  wishes  to  advance  the  farming  inter¬ 
est  should  offer  a  prize  for  the  greatest 
number  of  bushels  of  corn,  or  greatest 
measure  of  some  farm  product,  from  an 
acre  of  oi’dinary  land  without  the  use  of 
fertilizer. 

“A  correspondent  of  the  ‘Banner’  in  a 
recent  communication  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  marvelous  production  of 
corn  by  boys  reported  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  so  much  advertised  and 
discussed,  was  in  each  instance  on  a  single 
acre,  and  accomplished  by  the  liberal  use 
of  stable  manure.  There  is  no  secret  about 
great  results  from  intensive  farming  on  a 
limited  area,  but  it  is  not  practical  for 
the  farmer  who  grows  corn  for  commercial 
purposes,  or  as  staple  crop,  on  a  large 
scale  to  follow  that  plan. 

“The  good  effects  of  the  Boys’  Corn 
Clubs  are  not  to  be  disparaged.  '  The  riv¬ 
alry  of  production  alone  is  worth  a  great 
deal ;  even  the  proper  use  of  fertilizers 
and  the  value  of  the  intensive  system  are 
needed  lessons,  but  no  Southern  farmer  is 
prepared  to  put  the  intensive  plan  into  force 
on  a  5000-aere  plantation,  or  even  a  farm 
of  much  smaller  size,  and  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  ui-ge  its  general  adoption.  Wlmt 
farmers  need  most  to  learn  is  bow  to  con¬ 
serve  the  natural  fertility  of  their  lands 
and  to  restore  fertility  to  the  soil  when  it 
has  been  exhausted.  And  this  must  be 
done  without  a  lavish  use  of  fertilizers. 

“All  over  the  South  there  are  fields  aban¬ 
doned  as  ‘worn  out’  that  have  not  been  in 
cultivation  more  than  75  years,  some  for 
much  less  time.  In  West  Tennessee,  where 
land  is  subject  to  erosion,  fields  that  pro¬ 
duced  abundantly  when  the  forest  was  first 
cleared  away  soon  begin  to  ‘wash’ ;  deep 
red  gullies  appear,  they  bring  forth  less 
from  year  to  year  and  are  finally  aban¬ 
doned.  All  of  West  Tennessee  is  a  very 
new  country,  compared  to  parts  of  the 
world  where  the  fields  still  yield  an  abund¬ 
ance  after  many  centuries  of  cultivation. 
All  the  'worn  out’  lands  in  the  State  can 
be  reclaimed,  and  how  to  do  it  is  one  of 
the  chief  secrets  of  farming  prosperity. 

“Somebody  should  offer  a  prize  to  the  boy 
who  redeems  an  acre  of  eroded  land  by 
planting  it  in  leguminous  crops  or  by 
other  means  and  produces  thereon  the  larg¬ 
est  crop  grown  without  the  use  of  fertiliz¬ 
ers.  That  is  the  manner  of  industry  the 
Southern  farmer  needs  most  to  learn. 
I-iands  have  been  badly  treated  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  They  were  abundant  in  pioneer 
days,  and  when  one  tract  grew  sterile  an¬ 
other  was  cleared.  The  proper  care  of 
lands  has  not  yet  been  learned,  and  the 
secret  of  restoring  fertility  to  exhausted 
lands  is  the  xffiief  discovery  needed  In  agri¬ 
cultural  science.” 


You  can  have  running  water  in  every  building  on  your 
farm  v/ith  the  aid  of  a  Goulds  Pyramid  Pump — the  pump 
that  has  put  a  private  waterworks  system  on  thousands  of 
farms.  Just  the  turn  of  a  faucet  and  you  can  have  a  stream 
of  clean,  fresh  water  in  the  kitchen,  bathroom,  barn,  cow 
stable,  barnyard — in  fact,  everywhere  you  need  it. 

Save  Work,  Time  and  Money 

by  installing  a  Goulds  Pyramid  Pump.  No  more  tramp¬ 
ing  through  the  snow  on  a  winter’s  morning  to  reach  the  well  or  spring. 
Water  is  right  on  tap  in  the  house  or  barn,  ready  for  instant  use. 


The 


represent  the  highest  type  of  power  pump  for 
connection  to  gasoline  engines,  etc.  Made  by 
the  oldest  and  largest  pump  manufacturers  in 
the  world,  they  are  built  to  give  satisfaction 
over  a  long  period.  Staunch  and  solid  con¬ 


struction.  best  materials  and  perfect  mechan¬ 
ical  details  are  the  distinctive  features  of  our 
300  types  of  hand  and  power  farm  pumps. 
A  Goulds  System  costs  little  to  install  and 
almost  nothing  to  maintain. 


Write  for  Our  Free  Booklet 
“Water  Supply  for  the  Country  Home” 

It  is  brimful  of  good  ideas  for  farmers  desiring  up-to-date  running  water 
systems  on  their  farms.  Tells  how  to  select  and  install  the  right 
55-n  pump  for  every  purpose.  A  mine  of  information.  Send  for  it  now. 


*-j  while  it  is  in  your  mind.  A  postal  will  do.  Address 

*  THE  GOULDS  MFG.  COMPANY,  58  W.  Fall  St.,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

“Largest  Manufacturers  of  Pumps  for  Every  Service” 


W'ALL  SEEDS  TESTED 

\AJHEN  YOU  BUY  OUR  SEEDS  you  know  just 
how  many  will  grow,  as  we  test  allseeds  sold 
and  mark  the  results  of  the  test  on  the  label. 

We  raise  the  seeds  on  our  own  farm  and  sell 
,  direct  to  gardeners  and  farmers  at  much  lower 
prices  than  city  seedsmen.  We  have  some  very 
fine  improved  varieties  of 

POTATOES,  CORN  and  OATS 

as  well  as  high-grade  vegetable 
seeds  for  truck  and  private  gardens. 

Ask  for  our  catalog  and  also 
Market  Gardeners’  Wholesale 
Price  List,  if  you  grow  for  market. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

Box  66 

COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 


GREAT  DANE  OATS 

Bred  in  Denmark,  imported  and  acclimated  in 
Michigan  and  Northern  Ohio.  Big  heavy  meat,  thin 
shuck.  Customers  report  they  outyielded  other  oats 
sowed  beside  them  three  to  one.  Ninety  to  110  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  not  an  uncommon  yield.  Very  stiff 
straw.  Stools  very  heavy.  Price,  ten  bushels,  $1.76 
per  bushel.  Less  than  ten,  $2.00  per  bushel. 

DUNCANS  EARLY  YELLOW  DENT  CORN 

Bred  and  seed  grown  In  Michigan.  Won  State  champion¬ 
ship  prize.  Very  deep  kernel,  small  cob,  beautiful  golden 
yellow,  enormous  yields.  Ripens  in  ninety  to  hundrod  days. 
Get  away  from  that  big  cob  short  kernel  corn,  order  some 
DUNCANS  EARLY  YELLOW  DENT,  and  your  motto  will 
he  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre  on  every  acre,  and  corn 
that  is  ripe  before  the  frosts  come.  Price,  per  bushel,  $3.00. 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN  ENSILAGE  CORN 

Grown  in  high  altitude  in  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  mammoth 
forage,  ripens  earlier  than  ordinary  ensilage,  $3.00  per  bu. 

OATMAN  &  MONFORT,  Cleveland,  O. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW 


All  Standnrd  Varieties.  Also  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY, 
CURRANT  and  GRAPE  Plants  and  ASPARAGUS  Roots  in 
ASSORTMENT.  WARRANTED  TRUE-TO-NAME,  and  of 
GRADE  represented.  Catalog  with  Cultural  Instructions  FREE. 

P  E-  WHITTEN.  BOX  11,  .  BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAN. 


WONDERFUL  EVERBEARING  WHITE 
STRAWBERRY.  FULL  OF  BLOOM. 

RIPE  STRAWBERRIES  ALL  SUMMER 
AND  LATE  FALL-  catalogue  free. 


DRAKE’S 


“Satisfactory  Seeds” 

Planted  by  those  who  appreciate  quality 
and  very  moderate  prices. 

ONION  SEED.  Yellow  Danvers,  Large  Red 
Wethersfield,  $1.00;  Yellow  Globe  Danvers, $1.25  per 
pound,  postpaid. 

ONION  SETS.  Choice  Tellow,  $2.50;  Choice 
Red,  $2.50;  Choice  White,  $2.76  per  bushel  (32  lbs.) 
Write  for  Seed  Catalog  and  Free  trial  pkts. 
of  New  Knkhulzen  Glory  Cabbage  and  New 
Triumph  Radish. 

J.  AUG.  DRAKE,  Seedsman 

tOO  Main  Street,  Chester,  New  Jersey 


SEED  FOR  THE  FARM 

NOTHING  FOR  GARDEN 

Grass  Seed  Alfalfa 

Seed  Oats  Cow  Peas 

Seed  Corn  Vetches 

Seed  Potatoes  Millets 

Peas,  Soys,  Buckwheat,  Rape,  Crimson,  Barley,  Rye 
CATALOG  FREE 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


PEES  af  HalfAgents  Prices 


10  peach,  First  ClaRS,  8  to  4  ft.  for  60c.  3  El- 

borta,  2  Champion,  2  L.  Crawford,  2  Crosby,  1 
Greensboro.  Other  sizer  accordingly.  FREIGHT 
PAID  and  GUARANTEED.  Send  lor  FREE 
WHOLESALE  CATALOG  of  a  complete  line. 
THE  WM.  J.  HE  ILLY  NURSERIES,  S3  Ouian  St., 
Dansvlllc,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  WISH 

Fruit,  Shade,  or  Ornamental  Trees ; 
Hand,  or  Power  Spray  Pumps;  Spray¬ 
ing  Material  of  any  kind  ;  full  directions 
How,  When  and  Where  to  Spray  ;  Gas¬ 
oline  Engines  of  any  size  ;  write  Call’s 
Nurseries,  Perry,  Ohio,  for  Special  Price 


®IS^Guaranteed  fruit  Plants 


r  Healthy,  northern  grown  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant  and  Grapo 
plants — all  covered  by  the  following  liberal 
guarantee: — All  plants  guaranteed  to  bofirst- 
class  and  truo  to  name,  packed  to  reach  you  in 
good  growing  condition  (by  expross)  and  to  please  you, 
or  your  money  back.  You  tako  no  chances.  Sond  for 
catalog  today.  O.  A.  D.  Baldwin,  R.R,  16*  Bridgman,  Mich. 


10  Fruitlrees 


First-class  stock,  4  ft.  high,  worth  $2.00:  One  each  of 
Baldwin,  Transparent  Apple;  Bartlett,  Kieffer  Pear ;  E. 
Richmond,  Windsor  Cherry;  Lombard,  Burbank  Plum; 

Elberta,  Crawford’s  E.  Peach  —  all  for  97 
cents.  Order  now  to  get  catalog  of  big 
offers.  Freight  paid  on  $5  orders. 
Every  order  guaranteed. 

RICH  LAND  NURSERIES.  Box  156  .Rochester.  N.Y. 


/$s?* 

'*© \|y 


SMALL  FRUITS 


My  stock  of  vigorous,  heavy-bearing  black¬ 
berry,  raspberry,  strawberry  plants,  large  and 
small  fruits,  shrubs,  asparagus,  privet,  trees 
and  decorative  plants,  is  largo  and  complete. 
Careful  attention  to  selecting  and  packing  ship¬ 
ments.  Send  lor  illustrated  book.  Free  to  grow¬ 
ers.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R.  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


1913. 
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THE  RURAb  NE-W-YOKKKK 


Cotton-seed  Meal  for  Feed  and  Fertilizer. 

P.  J.  B.,  Galway,  N.  Y. — 1  have  read 
the  statement  that  cotton-seed  meal  waa 
worth  about  two-thirds  as  much  for  fer¬ 
tilizer  after  it  was  fed  to  stock  as  if  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  land  before  feeding.  Is  that 
about  true?  If  so  it  is  a  cheap  feed  or  a 
cheap  fertilizer,  one  or  the  other,  as  I  have 
seen  a  good  many  tons  used  for  fertilizer, 
and  also  know  it  is  a  good  dairy  feed. 

Ans. — The  statement  is  about  right. 
Cotton-seed  meal  is  about  the  richest 
stock  food  we  have,  and  is  also  a  strong 
fertilizer  when  used  directly  as  such. 
Many  of  the  tobacco  growers  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley  consider  cotton-seed 
meal  by  far  the  best  source  of  organic 
nitrogen,  and  they  use  it  with  chemicals. 
For  ordinary  crops  this  meal  would 
hardly  pay,  as  other  forms  of  nitrogen 
are  cheaper.  As  a  stock  food  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  is  constipating  in  its  effect, 
and  when  fed  too  heavily  will  cause 
trouble  from  garget  or  udder  troubles. 
When  fed  freely  with  dry  feed  it  may 
cause  nervous  troubles.  It  is  best  fed 
with  laxative  feeds  like  pasture  grass, 
roots  or  silage.  About  two-thirds  of  its 
plant  food  value  will  be  found  in  the 
manure. 


Planting  with  Dynamite. 

Of  course  it  is  not  always  necessary  to 
blast  out  a  hole  for  setting  a  tree,  for  if 
the  land  has  been  well  prepared,  and  a 
deep  furrow  has  been  made  a  shovel  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  clean  out  the  earth 
where  the  trees  are  to  be  planted,  and 
to  fill  in  around  the  roots  with  the  top 
earth,  which  is  always  the  best  to  use,  for 
that  thrown  out  of  the  hole  will  not  be 
as  good.  But  where  the  land  has  not  been 
well  prepared  before  by  a  thorough  plow¬ 
ing,  but  very  hard,  which  often  happens 
along  the  fence  where  we  wish  to  set  out 
the  trees,  or  on  a  steep  hillside  hard  to 
be  plowed,  then  dynamite  is  just  the  thing 
for  us  to  use.  Whether  the  cheapest  plan 
for  digging  the  hole  for  the  trees,  depends  on 
the  amount  of  explosive  to  be  used  and 
the  hardness  of  the  earth,  but  a  stick  cut 
in  four  pieces  will  generally  be  enough 
when  using  the  high-grade  or  the  40%.  but 
the  hole  should  be  18  to  24  inches  deep, 
to  give  the  best  results,  as  a  shallow  hole 
will  only  loosen  the  surface  soil,  and  not 
the  hard  pan  underneath.  The  size  of  the 
tree  or  roots  must  be  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation. 

The  easiest  plan  to  follow  in  preparing 
the  place  for  the  dynamite  is  to  use  a 
large  crow-bar  and  to  drive  it  into  the 
ground  by  hand,  by  lifting  it  up  and  drop¬ 
ping  the  bar  with  force,  but  if  the  land  is 
very  hard  a  rock-driller’s  hammer  should 
be  used  to  drive  it  down.  By  frequently 
turning  it  around,  as  is  done  when  rock's 
are  drilled,  the  operator  prevents  the  bar 
lodging  and  sticking  fast.  When  the  hole 
is  ready  the  cartridge  is  prepared  for  fir¬ 
ing,  which  is  a  simple  process,  but  care 
must  be  exercised,  for  it  is  dangerous  if 
carelessly  handled.  The  explosive  is  taken 
in  the  left  hand  and  the  paper  at  the  end 
opened ;  a  hole  is  then  made  by  using  a 
sharp  pointed  stick  and  pushing  it  down, 
next  to  the  paper  covering,  for  an  inch  or 
two,  not  allowing  any  of  the  contents  to 
fall  out.  The  cap  is  fastened  to  the  fuse 
by  gently  pressing  the  open  end  with  a 
knife  or  any  dull  piece  of  iron.  Some  men 
use  their  teeth  to  crimp  the  cap.  but  I 
do  not  take  kindly  to  that  method  of 
crimping.  Then  insert  the  cap  and  fuse  in 
the  cartridge,  pressing  down  the  loose  dyna¬ 
mite  lightly  around  the  cap.  and  tie  the 
open  end  of  the  paper  tight  around  the 
fuse,  to  prevent  its  being  drawn  out  in 
subsequent  handling. 

When  all  is  ready  drop  the  explosive  and 
fuse  in  the  hole  prepared,  pushing  it  down 
with  a  stick  to  the  bottom,  and  throw  in 
a  little  earth,  tamping  it  firmly  down,  and 
continue  until  the  hole  is  filled.  Never  use 
an  iron  rod  or  bar  for  tamping  the  earth, 
if  life  is  of  any  value,  for  many  severe 
and  often  fatal  accidents  have  been  caused 
by  the  use  of  iron,  for  tamping.  When  the 
hole  has  been  filled  and  well  tamped,  cut 
off  the  fuse  a  few  inches  above  the  ground, 
opening  up  the  end  with  a  knife  so  the 
fuse  will  ignite  quickly.  Clean  out  part 
of  the  loose  earth  made  by  the  explosion, 
and  throw  in  some  of  the  good  surface 
6oil ;  set  the  tree,  filling  up  the  hole  with 
surface  soil,  tramping  it  firmly  down  around 
the  roots,  but  leave  the  few  upper  inches 
loose  so  that  the  rain  will  penetrate 
readily.  If  the  tree  has  not  already  been 
trimmed  this  is  a  good  time  to  do  the 
work. 

I  have  tried  blasting  for  digging  holes 
for  tree  planting,  and  am  well  pleased 
with  the  results.  Last  Spring  I  was  plant¬ 
ing  several  hundred  peach  trees  in  a 
piece  of  well-prepared  ground,  but  in  a 
number  of  placese  where  the  trees  should 
go  either  was  rock  or  large  stones,  too 
large  and  heavy  to  be  pried  out,  so  it  was 
blasted  out.  Besides  removing  the  stone 
this  made  a  hole  partly  filled  with  loose 
earth,  and  enough  was  shoveled  out  so  the 
tree  could  be  planted  and  filled  in  with 
surface  soil.  Where  this  was  done,  the 
trees  were  much  larger  and  better  colored  ; 
this  was  especially  noticeable  along  where 
an  old  stone  wall  had  been,  for  the  ground 
was  very  hard  and  only  about  half  plowed, 
but  wherever  a  rock  had  been  blasted  out, 
the  trees  were  more  than  twice  as  large 
as  where  the  holes  had  been  dug  in  the 
regular  way  by  plowing  and  removing  the 
loose  earth  with  a  shovel.  This  season 
was  especially  trying  on  young  trees,  for 
there  was  very  little  rain  during  the  hot 
Summer  months,  and  yet  those  that  had 
been  planted  after  blasting  a  place  for 
them  were  as  large  as  those  in  the  field 
that  had  been  regularly  worked,  for  they 
were  among  corn  as  is  the  general  prac¬ 


tice  in  this  section.  I  think  this  is  a 
good  proof  that  it  pays  to  use  an  ex¬ 
plosive  wherever  we  can,  but  thoroughly 
plow  the  land  before  planting  our  trees, 
and  afterwards  keep  working  it  the  first 
season,  for  the  second  season  the  land  is 
in  better  shape  to  work  and  the  trees  have 
got  u  good  start.  A.  E.  B. 


Dynamite  for  Ditching. 

I  note  on  page  4  an  inquiry  regarding 
the  use  of  dynamite  in  ditch  digging.  Last 
May  several  “demonstrations”  of  the  use 
of  dynamite  on  the  farm  in  blasting  rocks, 
stumps,  holes  for  setting  trees  and  ditch 
digging  were  made  at  different  places  in 
this  State,  and  one  of  them  was  on  land  of 
which  I  had  charge.  For  ditching  the 
demonstrator  used  60  per  cent  dynamite. 
Water  was  standing  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground  when  the  demonstration  was  made. 
The  soil  was  a  hardpan  with  some  humus 
on  top,  and  full  of  stones,  including  some 
large  enough  to  be  called  rocks.  Holes 
were  punched  with  iron  bars  in  the  line  of 
the  ditch  18  inches  apart  and  two  feet 
deep,  and  large  enough  to  take  in  a  stick 
(half  pound),  of  dynamite,  which  the  dem¬ 
onstrator  carefully  pushed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hole  with  a  broom  handle  cut  off 
square  at  the  end.  The  middle  hole  of  the 
line  was  left  until  the  last,  and  in  that 
two  sticks  of  dynamite  were  placed,  and  in 
one  of  them  was  placed  a  cap  and  fuse. 
When  this  was  lighted  the  concussion  ex¬ 
ploded  all  the  dynamite  in  the  line  of 
holes,  and  threw  out  a  mass  of  stones  and 
earth  high  into  the  air,  leaving  an  opening 
in  the  soil  about  four  feet  wide,  2 y2  feet 
deep  and  the  length  of  the  line  of  holes,  in 
this  instance  about  25  feet.  Of  course  in 
this  case  the  holes  filled  with  water  as 
soon  as  punched,  which  is  no  disadvantage 
in  this  work  if  care  is  taken  that  the 
dynamite  does  not  get  chilled  by  remaining 
too  long  in  too  cold  water  before  firing ;  GO 
per  cent  dynamite  chills  much  quicker  and 
at  a  higher  temperature  (40  degrees  or 
more),  than  the  40  per  cent  which  is  used 
for  rock  blasting.  When  chilled  it  does  not 
explode  readily,  especially  by  concussion. 
This  method  is  all  right  when  an  “open 
ditch”  is  desired,  as  the  material  thrown 
out  is  spread  over  the  adjoining  land,  but 
if  a  drain  is  to  be  laid  and  the  ditch  again 
filled  the  absence  of  earth  for  filling  would 
be  a  decided  disadvantage. 

Massachusetts.  chas.  0.  flagg. 


Obituary. — Thomas  Volney  Munson,  the 
horticulturist,  died  at  his  home  at  Denison, 
Texas,  January  21.  He  was  born  in  Illi¬ 
nois  in  1843,  spending  his  early  life  on  a 
farm.  After  his  graduation  from  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  State  University  Mr.  Munson  located 
at  Lincoln.  Neb.,  where  he  started  a  nur¬ 
sery  in  1874,  but  moved  later  to  Denison, 
Tex.,  where  he  built  up  a  large  nursery 
business,  and  carried  on  extensive  vineyard 
work.  His  experimental  work  in  produc¬ 
ing  new  grapes  made  him  widely  known, 
and  he  has  also  been  a  prolific  writer  on 
his  chosen  subjects.  From  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  1888  he  received  a  diploma,  and 
the  decoration  of  the  “Legion  of  Honor” 
with  the  title  of  “Chevalier  du  Merit  Agri¬ 
cole,”  for  the  aid  he  had  rendered  France 
in  viticultural  matters.  He  was  elected 
to  membership  in  the  National  Agricultural 
Association  of  France  in  1898.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  American  Aeademp 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  ; 
member  of  American  Breeders'  Association  ; 
member  of  the  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Horticultural  Science,  of  which  he 
was  also  vice-president ;  and  member  of 
the  Texas  Horticultural  Association.  In 
1903-04  he  was  a  member  of  the  Texas 
world's  fair  committee  and  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  Texas  Indus¬ 
trial  institutes.  He  was  also  a  member  of  1 
the  jury  on  awards  at  the  St.  Ixniis  Ex-  I 
position  in  1904,  and  honorary  member  of 
the  American  Wine  Growers’  Association. 
He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  seven  child¬ 
ren. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

A  DIFFERENCE 

It  Paid  Tbis  Man  to  Change  Food. 

“What  is  called  ‘good  living’  eventu¬ 
ally  brought  me  to  a  condition  quite  the 
reverse  of  good  health,”  writes  a  New 
York  merchant. 

“Improper  eating  told  on  me  till  my  ; 
stomach  became  so  weak  that  food  nau¬ 
seated  me,  even  the  lightest  and  sim¬ 
plest  lunch,  and  I  was  much  depressed 
after  a  night  of  uneasy  slumber,  unfit¬ 
ting  me  for  business. 

“This  condition  was  discouraging,  as 
I  could  find  no  way  to  improve  it.  Then 
I  saw  the  advertisement  of  Grape-Nuts 
food  and  decided  to  try  it,  and  became 
delighted  with  the  result. 

“For  the  past  three  years  I  have  used 
Grape-Nuts  and  nothing  else  for  my 
breakfast  and  for  lunch  before  retiring. 
It  speedily  set  my  stomach  right  and  i 
congratulate  myself  that  I  "have  re¬ 
gained  my  health.  There  is  no  greater 
comfort  for  a  tired  man  than  a  lunch 
of  Grape-Nuts.  It  insures  restful  sleep 
and  an  awakening  in  the  morning  with  ! 
a  feeling  of  buoyant  courage  and  hope¬ 
fulness. 

“Grape-Nuts  has  been  a  boon  to  my 
whole  family.  It  has  made  of  our  two- 
year-old  boy,  who  used  to  be  unable  to 
digest  much  of  anything,  a  robust, 
healthy,  little  rascal  weighing  32  pounds. 
Mankind  certainly  owes  a  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  expert  who  invented  this 
perfect  food.”  Name  given  by  Postum 
Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  “There’s  a 
reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Connecticut  Grown  Trees 

Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order  for  Spring 
delivery.  We  have  a  full  line  of  all  kind  of  Fruit 
trees.  Apples,  Pears,  Peach,  Cherry,  Plum  and 
Quince,  as  well  as  all  the  Ornamental  trees.  Shrub- 
berry,  Berry  and  Hedge  plants.  Onr  trees  are  Con¬ 
necticut  grown,  and  you  buy  direct  from  the  Nur¬ 
sery.  No  middle  man.  Guaranteed  to  be  free  from 
all  scale  or  disease.  Write  for  our  Catalogue  and 
Information  Boob,  gives  full  instructions  as  to  the 
care  of  trees  from  the  time  you  receive  them. 
Address  The  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO.,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


FRUIT  TREES 


propagatedl 
from  vigor¬ 
ous  individuals  of  known 

bearing  characters  are  the 


Key  {©Success 


file  for  CftUIof  ofl 
Nur*«ry  »tock  crown  j 
by  practical  orchard-  1 
lit.  Many  law  Idaaa.  Quality  first 
consideration;  prieoa  right.  SAMUEL 
FRASER,  120  Main  St.,  tt.n.ie.,  N.T. 

BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 
Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar’s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 

PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

H1GHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


TWO  MILLION 

Strawberry  Plants 

Healthy,  vigorous,  strong  root¬ 
ed,  and  true  to  name.  Grown 
in  the  warm  sandy  soil  of  .Mary¬ 
land’s  famous  “  Eastern  Sh’o,”  the 
small  fibre  roots  all  come  up  and  they 
start  well  in  their  new  home.  You  will 
want  that  kind  for  this  Spring’s  planting. 
All  kinds  «f  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS 
PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES 
Grown  right ;  packed  right  ;  and  priced 
right.  .Catalogue  Free.  Box  30 

J.  W.  Jones  &  Son,  Allen,  Maryland 


Gua  rantee  d  Stu  rdy 
and  True  to  Name 


It  moans  real  money  to  you  to  buy  Fruit  Trees 
.vitli  the  oonildence  that  you  are  getting  varieties 
true  to  name,  sturdy  stock  of  perfect  grades,  all 
free  from  disease.  Think  it  over. 

We  have  over  100  acres  of  the  finest  blocks  of 
Apple,  Pear.  Peach,  Plum.  Cherry  and  Quince 
Trees  in  all  the  leading  varieties. 

We  have  the  endorsement  of  our  fellow  towns¬ 
men,  which  is  the  best  recommendation  any  firm 
can  have. 

You  can  order  onr  quality  trees  from  our  Catalog 
just  as  if  you  were  giving  us  your  order  personally. 
It  will  receive  the  best  possible  attention. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOG  NOW 

NURSERIES 

Oansvilla.'N.  Y. 

You’ll  Never  Regret  Planting  Kelly  Trees 


KELLY  BROS. 
32  Main  Street 


P 


EACH  &  APPLE 
TREES  2c  &  up 

Penr,  Clierry;  Strawberry,  etc.— Cutnloir  Free 

TENN.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  141,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


Write 

for  Catalog  of  wgp 
Guaranteed  Fruit  Trees  HH 

Guaranteed  true  to  name — well  rooted  and 
hardy— free  from  disease  — one-half  tree 
agents*  prices.  WE  TAKE  ALL  RISK  111 
SHIPPING,  and  guarantee  arrival  in  good 
condition.  Not  a  dissatisfied  customer  last 
year.  Freight  paid  on  orders  of  $7 .80  and 
over.  All  varieties,  fresh  dug  from  the 
soil.  Rapid  growers. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  for  handsome,  illus¬ 
trated  catalog.  Fullof  expert  advice.^ 

WM.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON, 

Box  20, 

Seneca.  N.  ¥. 


SS  GRAPE  VINES 

69  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  eto.  Best  Rooted 
otock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Desc. 
price-list  freo.  LEWIS  ROESCli  Sc  SON,  Box  K*  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


CATALOGUE  FP.SE. 


—150  ACRES.  Geneset 
Valley  grown.  “  Not  th« 
cheapest,  but  the  best.’. 
No  San  Jose  Seale' 
Established  1869. 
Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co., 
20  Maple  Street.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


10  FRUIT  TREES 

Worth  $1.50  for  95  cents 

1  Seckel  Pear  1  Bing  Cherry  1  McIntosh  Apple 
1  Bartlett  Pear  1  Montmorency  1  Delicious  Apple 
1  Niagara  Peach  1  Abundance  Plum  1  Orange  Quince 
1  Seine  Claude  Plum 

All  trees  first  class,  2  yr.,  4  to  5  ft.  high,  for  95  cents. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue  and  send  list  of 
your  wants  for  special  prices,  freight  paid. 

F.W.  Wells’  Wholesale  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


1878  Grown  Right  .Handled  Right  1913 


Cherries  4c  Plums  5c  Apples  8c 

Write  at  once  for  our  FK£E  bulletin,  a  gold 
mine  of  information  about  buying, 
planting  and  growing  trees. 

KING  BKOS.  NURSERIES 
8  Oak  St,,  Dansville,  N.  Y* 
“It’s  Cheapest  to  Buy  the  Best” 


A 


PPLE,  PEACH,  CHERRY 
and  other  FRUIT  TREES 

Small  Fruit  Plants,  Shrubs,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Roses.  Hardy,  vigorous  trees  from  the 
famous  Lake  Shore  region  of  Northern  Ohio. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Address 

T.  B.  WEST 

MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY,  Loch  Box  138,  PERRY,  OHIO 


BARGAINS  IN  NURSERY  STOCK 

We  Pay  the  Freioht  and  Guarantee  Satisfaction,  Vari¬ 
eties  True— No  Disease— Your  Money  Back  if  not  Pleased 

Lot  No,  1—100  Elberta  Peach,  2  to  3  ft.,  $5.00 

For  other  bargains,  write  at  once  for 
our  new  list  of  full  assortment  of  high- 
grade  Nursery  Stock,  direct  to  planters. 

J.  BAGBY  &  SONS  COMPANY 

Dept.  D  NEW  HAVEN,  MO. 


grown  by  men  of  experience  in  the  greatest 
tree  growing  center  of  theTJ.  S.  Wo  ship 
only  quality  trees  and  burn  those  we  be¬ 
lieve  will  not  please  our  customers.  We  do 
not  grow  the  quantity  of  trees  that  some 
nurserymen  do,  but  we  do  maintain  quality 
and  have  built  our  reputation  by  so  doing. 

For  48  year*  these  nurserias  have  been 
known  for  reliability.  We’d  rather  not 
sell  a  planter  if  we  can’t  please  him. 

We  guarantee  our  trees  true  to  name  and 
free  from  scale,  and  mill  refund  t3  to  $>  in¬ 
vested  in  every  case  where  found  otherwise. 

Write 

selected  stock 

Special  allowance  on  large  orders 
before  March  1st 

J.  B.  MOREY  NURSERIES 
32  State  Street  Dansville.  N.  V. 


FRUIT 

TREES 


SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  AT  ONCE 

If  you  are  going  to  do  any  planting  this  season.  We  sell  direct 
from  our  nursery  to  you  —  no  agents.  All  stock  northern  grown, 
fresh  dug,  true  to  name,  and  free  from  scale..  Send  for  Catalog  to-day. 

L.  W.  HALL  &.  CO. .  724  Culler  Budding,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  Established  1S79 


Freight 
Pa  \d 


1847 


FRUIT  TREES 


1913 


In  the  end  Wiley’s  Better  Trees  cost  less.  Our  Free  catalog  shows  why  successful  Fruit  Growers 
plant  our  trees,  and  who  many  of  them  are.  Our  family  of  Rural  New-Yorker  patrons  know  we  are 
found  on  this  page  annually.  The  Best  are  none  too  good  for  you  who  have  not  yet  tried  our  trees, 

S  UGGESTIONS  0'1  choice  of  varieties  for  various  localities,  after  care,  etc.,  in 

booklet  form  issued  separate  from  catalog,  sent  free  on  reQuest. 

wJchmiiU’IrTesbear  GET  °ur  CATALOG  now  H.  S.  Wiley  &  Son,  27  Beach  St.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  TREES 
AT  Vz  PRICE 


GREEN’S  TREES 


Apple  trees  are  easy  to  grow,  thrive  almost  anywhere  and  yield  big  profits. 

We  have  160,000  fine  specimens  to  sell  at  half  agent’s  prices!  Peach,  pear, 
plum,  quince  and  cherry  trees.  Good  bearers.  Finest  grown— result  of 
34  years  scientific  grafting.  Hardy  and  free  from  scale.  Northern  grown. 

Read  Green’s  guarantee— trees  true  to  name. 

500,000 
FOR  SALE 

Green  has  no  solicitors  or  agents.  You  order  direct  through  the  catalog  and  buy  at 
wholesale  prices.  You  get  the  middleman’s  profits.  That’s  why  we  can  sell  at  such 

low  prices.  Green’s  1913  Catalog  FREE 

Green’s  new  catalog  Illustrates  and  describes  best  varieties  of  trees,  vines  and  plants, 
gives  tested  advice,  and  tells  how  to  plant  and  grow.  A  book  every  farmer  should  have. 
Send  now  and  we  will  give  you  one  of  our  interesting  booklets, '‘How  I  Made  the  Old 
Farm  Pay,  ”  or  “Thirty  Years  with  Fruits  and  Flowers.”  State  which  you  want. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO..  22  Wall  St..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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We  are  having  an  open  Winter,  not  at  all 
to  the  taste  of  the  islanders,  who  want  to 
go  fishing  and  ice  boating.  '  The  ice  moves 
up  the  lake  one  day  and  down  tlie  next,  and 
the  poor  mail  boys  have  a  hard  and  dan¬ 
gerous  -time  crossing  the  channels.  They 
are  carrying  baskets  and.  bundles  for  the 
parcel  post;  it  is  a  fine  thing  for  the 
islanders,  as  we  always  had  an  extra  boat 
and  dockage  charge  to  pay  on  all  express 
packages,  even  when  marked  prepaid. 
Middle  Bass,  O.  c.  d.  h. 

We  are  having  a  mild  Winter ;  icemen 
are  afraid  of  no  ice.  Some  farms  are 
selling  for  around  $100  an  acre.  Wheat 
bran,  $1.25 ;  gluten,  $1.40 ;  oil  meal,  $1.70 ; 
cornmeal,  $1.20;  cotton-seed  meal,  $1.65; 
hay,  $10  to  $16  a  ton ;  cows,  $50  to  $100 ; 
horses,  $100  to  $300.  Wheat  looks  good. 
Bucks  Co„  Pa.  t.  s. 

This  has  been  a  peculiar  Winter  so  far ; 
only  a  few  days’  sleighing,  no  ice  to  speak 
of,  lots  of  rain,  high  water,  mud  and  rough 
roads.  Farmers  are  bothered  about  hauling 
logs  to  mill  on  account  of  mud  and  no 
sleighing.'  Potatoes,  55  cents  at  railroad; 
butter,  35 ;  eggs,  22 ;  pork,  10 ;  beef,’  six 
to  eight.  Farmers’  institutes  have  just 
been  held  in  Otsego  County,  beginning  at 
Westville  January  13  and  ending  at  Wor¬ 
cester  January  22.  All  the  meetings  were 
well  attended,  strict  attention  given  and 
many  questions  were  asked,  showing  that 
the  farmers  were  alive  to  their  interests. 
At  Elk  Creek  a  special  home-makers’  ses¬ 
sion  was  held  for  those  interested  in  making 
a  good  -home.  Nearly  all  the  institutes  in 
the  county  were  held  in  Grange  halls  or 
in  halls  furnished  by  the  local  Granges. 
Elk  Creek,  N.  Y.  v.  s.  o. 

We  certainly  have  not  needed  to  go  South 
or  to  California,  as  some  have  done,  to 
find  a  warm  Winter.  Some  days  seem 
like  Spring,  and  in  fact  are  warmer  than 
some  wo  had  last  July.  Farmers  are  plow¬ 
ing,  repairing  fences,  cleaning  up  old  fence 
rows  of  *  stone,  and  getting  them  ready 
for  road  purposes  for  next  Summer.  Some 
stock  is  pasturing  on  wood  lots,  and  sheep 
are  doing  well  on  cheap  cabbage,  that  wTas 
unharvested  last  Fall.  Cold  storage  men 
are  losers  this  year :  they  are  taking  cab¬ 
bage  out  at  $3  and  fine  Baldwin  apples 
at  $1.75.  There  are  and  will  be  a  good 
many  auctions  hold  this  season,  as  there  is 
considerable  change  being  made  in  real 
estate.  Farmers’  institutes  will  soon  be 
on  the  docket  in  this  county.  The  fruit 
growers’  meeting  that  was  held  at  Roches¬ 
ter  was  largely  attended.  Wild  geese  are 
hibernating  here.  The  following  are  the 
prices  of  produce :  Hay,  $15 ;  wheat,  $1 ; 
oats,  40 ;  barley,  60 ;  corn,  70 ;  veal,  914  ; 
lambs,  8;  pork.  10;  chickens,  12;  Red  mar¬ 
row  beans,  $2.25 ;  butter,  30 ;  eggs,  25. 
Good  cows  are  high,  as  is  true  of  horses ; 
they  are  being  shipped  in  from  the  West 
and  one  cannot  look  at  a  good  team  less 
than  $500.  E.  T.  B. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

We  live  in  a  section  devoted  largely  to 
dairying  and  stock  raising ;  little  or  no 
gardening  or  fruit  raising,  except  for  home 
consumption.  Fresh  cows,  from  $60  to 
$80  :  cows  fresh  in  Spring,  $40  to  $50  ;  fat 
cattle,  eight  to  10  cents ;  hogs,  on  foot, 
seven ;  butter,  36  cents  per  pound ;  eggs. 
25  cents  a  dozen ;  potatoes,  40  cents  a 
bushel.  e.  w.  s. 

Elk  Mound,  Wis. 

Corn,  38;  oats.  29;  hay,  No.  1  Timothy, 
$9  ;  potatoes,  25  cents  per  bushel  of  60  lbs. ; 
eggs,  fresh  laid,  20  cents  per  dozen  ;  dairy 
butter,  30,  creamery,  35.  As  to  the  price  of 
cows  or  other  live  stock  they  vary  so 
that  one  cannot  give  more  than  an  esti¬ 
mate.  Milch  cow's  would  probably  average 
around  $55  per  head.  Good  fat  young 
stock  or  cows  are  worth  from  four  to  five 
cents  per  pound  on  open  market.  Hogs 
that  are  good  butcher  stuff  about  six  cents. 
Turtle  Lake,  Wis.  H.  E.  a. 

Large  quantities  of  onions  are  raised 

through  here,  but  at  present  there  does 

not  seem  to  be  any  demand  for  them. 
Some  of  the  farmers  are  glad  to  get  rid 
of  them  at  almost  any  price.  Parsnips 
are  raised  quite  extensively,  and  on  account 
of  the  mild  weather  which  we  are  having, 
some  of  the  farmers  are  digging  them. 
Local  prices  as  follows:  Apples,  $1.50  to 
$2.50  per  barrel ;  eggs.  29  to  32 ;  butter, 
30  to  32;  Alfalfa  hay,  $14  to  $17  per  ton; 
Timothy',  $16  to  $18.  E.  N.  C. 

North  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Horses  sell  at  $150  to  $200  each,  cows 

from  $40  to  $80  each ;  cattle  from  six  to 
seven  cents  per  pound ;  hogs,  seven  cents : 
sheep,  four  to  five  cents  per  pound ; 
chickens,  10  to  12:  turkeys,  16;  eggs,  20 
cents  per  dozen  ;  Rutter,  22  to  25  cents 
per  pound.  Wheat,  $1  per  bushel ;  corn, 
50  to  60;  oats,  45;  hay,  $10  to  $12  per 
ton  ;  straw,  $6  to  $7 ;  potatoes,  60  to  65 ; 
apples,  75.  The  Winter  has  been  very  mild 
so  far.  E.  a.  B. 

Beckett,  O. 

Oats,  27  cents  per  bushel  of  32  pounds; 
barley.  56  cents  per  bushel  of  50  pounds. 
We  sold  second-crop  clover  hay  in  the 
sRack  at  $12  per  ton,  buyer  to  do  the 
hauling.  j.  p.  o. 

Ripon,  Wis. 

Clover  and  grass  seed  are  selling  at 
present  at  follow'iug  prices :  Medium  Red, 
$10  per  bushel :  Mammoth,  $9.30 ;  Alsike, 
$12.50;  Timothy,  $2.50;  Orchard  grass, 
$2.50.  Crops  poor  in  this  neighborhood 
last  Fall :  prices  are  likely  to  be  higher 
soon  as  the  demand  begins  in  February. 
Greensburg,  Ind.  E.  h.  c. 

Hay,  loose,  $15  to  $18  per  ton;  straw, 
wheat.  $11  baled,  $5  loose.  Wheat,  $1  ; 
rye,  60 ;  oats,  41  ;  corn,  55.  shelled  ;  buck¬ 
wheat,  70;  potatoes,  60  to  75;  sweets,  $1  ; 
apples,  30  to  75  cents  per  %  basket : 
parsnips,  25;  spinach,  25;  turnips,  15. 
Prospects  are  none  too  favorable  for  fruit 


owing  tp  the  warm  w'eather.  There  are 
some  signs  of  scale  but  to  no.  alarming  ex¬ 
tent.  Farmers  have  a  good  chance  to  prune 
and  consequently  it  w'ill  be  done  in  good 
shape  this  year.  d.  a.  p. 

Dover,  Del. 

Draft  horses.  $150  to  $225 ;  fresh  cows, 
from  $50  to  $75  ;  veal  calves,  $5.25  to  $5.75  ; 
hogs,  seven  cents  per  pound ;  w'heat.  $1  a 
bushel;  oats,  40  cents;  corn  (car),  55  cents, 
delivered ;  potatoes,  60 ;  apples,  50 ;  hay, 
$10  to  $12  per  ton  on  track;  butter,  25 
cents  per  pound.;  eggs,  20  cents;  chickens, 
12 ;  turkeys,  17.  Stock  wintering  well. 

Frazeysburg,  O.  j.  e.  m. 

Hay,  $7  to  $9.50;  butter,  33%  cents; 

pork  on  foot,  seven  cents.  Fresh  cows  from 
$50  to  $75;  best  veal  seven  to  eight  cents; 
good  beef,  five  cents ;  potatoes,  25  to  30 
cents.  Cabbage  and  onions  plenty  and  no 

sale.  c.  c.  r. 

Augusta,  Wis.  ~ 

We  live  near  town  of  20,000  in  anthracite 
coal  valley,  which  is  one  of  the  best  mar¬ 
kets.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  produce 
is  delivered  by  the  farmer  direct  to  con¬ 
sumer.  The  rule  of  the  35-cent  dollar  is 
reversed;  the  farmer  gets  65.  We  sell  both 
wholesale  and  retail  the  named  articles  ex¬ 
cept  milk,  which  we  do  not  sell.  Straw¬ 
berries,  wholesale,  10  to  12%  ;  retail,  12 
to  15  a  quart,  August  to  November,  20  to 
25,  retail  25  to  30 ;  bunch  beets,  onions, 
etc.,  36  to  40  ;  retail,  60  cents  dozen  bunch¬ 
es  :  apples,  dull,  $1  to  $2;  retail,  $1.50  to 
$2.50  barrel ;  potatoes,  65  to  70  ;  retail,  75 
to  90  a  bushel.  Eggs,  25,  retail,  unsettled, 
30.  Chickens  firm,  18  to  20 ;  retail,  22  to 
24  cents  a  pound.  Milk  four  cents,  retail, 
eight  cents  a  quart.  o.  J.  u. 

Carbondale,  Pa. 


January  6  red  snow  fell  on  the  Silver- 
etta  glacier  and  other  parts  of  the  Voral- 
berg  district  in  Switzerland,  and  the  super¬ 
stitious,  who  already  believe  1913  will  be 
an  unlucky  year,  are  much  troubled  by  the 
phenomenon,  declaring  it  means  a  great 
war.  However,  the  omen  is  due  to  nothing 
more  than  a  microscopic  alga  or  unicellular 
plant  named  by  science  Sphajrella  nivalis, 
which  in  arctic  or  mountain  regions  occa¬ 
sionally  produces  large  scarlet  patches  on 
the  snow,  so  the  unscientific  observer  may 
imagine  the  snow  itself  is  red. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

New  York  State  Drainage  Association, 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  February  10-11. 

New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
February  11-13,  1913. 

New  York  State  Federation  of  Floral 
Clubs,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
February  12. 

Farmers’  Week,  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  February  10-15. 

Ohio  State  Dairymen's  Association,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  February  13-14. 

Eastern  meeting  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  Poughkeepsie,  Feb¬ 
ruary  20-21. 

Third  National  Flower  Show  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  American  Florists,  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York,  April  5-12. 


Does  Your  Farm 

NEED  LIME? 

Most  farms  do  that  have  been  cropped  for 
a  long  term  of  years — a  Dollar  invested 
in  lime  to  correct  the  acidity  of  the  soil 
will  result  in  $10  extra  value  of  the  crop. 
The  best  lime  for  all  agricultural 
purposes  is 


USD 


LW>LimE 


sold  under  a  guaranteed  analysis  and 
a  reputation  of  more  than  a  century 
standing  back  of  the  product.  Write 
today  for  our  free  illustrated  booklet, 
telling  how,  for  what,  and  when  to 
use  lime.  Address  nearest  office. 

Rockland  6  Rockport  Lime  Co. 

Rockland,  Me. 

Boston,  45  Milk  St. ;  New  York,  Fifth  Ave.  Bldg. 


f/l  7R  delivered  any 

I  1  J  STATION  EAST  of 
1  ^  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 
“Lucky  Low  Down’’ Dump 
Cart.  Strong,  substantial 

bte«l  wheels,  wide  tires,  steel 
axle.  Body  1x4x6 ft.  An y  horse; 
eny  hsrneBl.  Capacity  1,400 
lbs.  FarmsrB,gardensrfl,  fruit 
growers  and  everybody  with 
O  horse.  Saves  its  cost  every 
year.  E.  F.  HOHSOK  A  CO. 
Easton,  Fa. 


r  save* 


"Direct  from 
Factory  to  Howe" 

Biggest  and  best  Catalog  of  Vehicles 
Harness  and  Accessories  published. 

Saved  on  this  up-to-date  buggy 
▼ MM  shows  bow  Murray 
see  you  from  H  to  %. 

Shipped  direct  from  fac 
tory.  4  weeka*  road  trial. 

2  years'  gruarantoee.  Get 
the  Murray  Book  before 
you  buy.  Postal  will  brine 
it.  Invoatisrate  our  claim*. 

Write  for  it  today . 

The  Wilber  H.  Murray  Mfg.Co.603.5th  Ave.  Cincinnati, O. 


|[  Profitable  crops 

every  year 

HOW? 


Farmers  nowadays  are  able  to  get  rid  of 
much  uncertainty  in  growing  their  crops. 
Good  yields  can  be  secured  in  spite  of 
weather  conditions  that  once  were  regarded 
as  hopeless; — one  essential  aid  to  a  depend¬ 
able  crop  is  a  dependable  fertilizer.  In  a 
good  season  it  means  a  big  success;  in  a  bad 
season  it  prevents  failure.  Therefore,  use 

Bowker’s  Fertilizers 


spring  fertilizer.  We  want  you 


Bowker’s  Fertilizer*  are 

soluble,  active,  sure.  They 
are  backed  by  forty  years  of 
experience,  the  best  materials, 
the  best  facilities  and  prompt 
service.  Suitable  for  every 
crop  and  adapted  to  every 
pooketbook. 

We  want  Agents  in  unoc¬ 
cupied  territory.  Write  today 
for  prices  and  terms;  this  may 
mean  a  good  business  for  you 
if  you  act  at  once. 

Write  anyway  for  our 
illustrated  catalogue  and 
calendar  before  you  buy  your 
to  know  what  we  can  do. 


17  D  FERTILIZER 

DUW  IV. Hi IV  COMPANY 


80  Lyman  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  45  Chatham  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

63  Trinity  PL,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1218  2nd.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 


Original  and  largest  manufacturers  of  special  fertilizers. 


Plant  Food — Spring,  1913 

The  subject  of  Plant  Food  should  interest 
every  intelligent  farmer  Right  Now — in  con¬ 
nection  with  1913  crops,  so  soon  to  be 
planned  for.  Don’t  throw  money  away  on 
inferior  fertilizers  because  they  are  cheap. 
Make  this  year’s  crops  Bigger  and  Better  than  ever  before.  W e  can  help  you 

Write  today  for  our  booklets,  “Soil  Fertility,”  “The  Gras*  Crop,”  “The  Apple” 
and  Hubbard’*  Bone  Base  1913  Almanac,  which  contains  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  soil,  fertilizers  and  other  farm  subjects.  Sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Department.  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 


$1.25 

Agents  Wanted 
Send  for  Catalogue 


Stewart  Automatic  Awl 
WILL  MEND 
ANYTHING 

STEWART -SKINNER  CO 
3°  Hfc-HMON  Sf.  WOKemtB.MASS. 


Pencil  Drawing  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Self-iustruetive  drawing  that  is  worthwhile.  Com¬ 
plete,  with  drawing  paper.  Illustrator’s  pencil  and 
eraier,  UOcts.  The  Artcraft  Shop,  Box  58,  Roxhury,  Mass. 


Your  Land 
Needs  J&t 


Grind  It 

Your¬ 
self 


Grow  big  crops 
such  as  are  harvested 
on  Western  irrigated  lands. 

Ground  Limestone  puts  the  soil  into  con 
dition  for  bumper  harvests.  You  probably  have 
an  abundance  of  limestone  on  your  own  farm.  You 
crush  it  as  fine  as  sand  at  a  cost  of  C5  cents  a  ton.  Think 
Y ou  never  heard  of  fertilizer  so  cheap.  Get  a 

Wheeling  FFeedd  Crusher 

and  make  your  own  supply.  Also  do  crushing  for  your  neighbors 
and  for  road  building.  There  is  a  big  field  here.  The  Wheeling 
crushes  any  kind  of  stone  and  will  pay  for  itself  in  short  order. 
A  steel-built  machine— three  times  as  strong  as  cast  iron,  yet 
much  lighter  in  weight.  Runs  on  6  H.  P. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

We  will  also  send  you  a  booklet  showing  how  crops  are  increased  on 
limed  land.  It  is  an  eye-opener,  and  every  statement  is  backed  by 
proof.  Get  this.  Write  today. 

WHEELING  MOLD  AND  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
130  Raymond  Street,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
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The  Hunting  Nuisance  in  Ohio. 

The  many  communications,  editorial 
and  otherwise,  appearing  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  the  past  few  weeks,  show 
conclusively  the  manner  in  which  the 
farmers  are  becoming  aroused  over  this 
matter.  The  editorial  paragraph  on 
page  72,  “We  want  a  law  which  will 
give  a  farmer  control  of  his  own  farm,'’ 
hits  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head. 
While  conditions  in  Ohio  are  perhaps 
not  so  bad  as  in  some  other  States, 
they  are  growing  worse  from  the  fact 
that  the  farmer  has  practically  no  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  open  season.  Of  course, 
hunters  can  be  arrested  for  trespass¬ 
ing,  but  what  does  it  amount  to?  The 
sporting  element,  including  the  State 
Fish  and  Game  Commission,  want  a 
gun  license  law,  taxing  resident  hunt¬ 
ers  ^$1  and  non-residents  $5  each.  The 
substance  of  their  desires  was  present¬ 
ed  through  the  resolutions  committee 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  Ohio  State 
Grange  at  Salem.  After  one  of  the 
most  spirited  debates  of  the  whole  ses¬ 
sion,  the  gun  license  resolution  was 
voted  down  by  an  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority.  The  sentiment  of  the  speakers 
against  the  resolution  could  be  summed 
up  in  the  editorial  paragraph  quoted 
above. 

Realizing  the  expressed  sentiment  of 
the  farmers  at  that  convention,  we 
came  home,  and  as  legislative  agent  of 
our  Subordinate  Grange,  which  has  a 
membership  of  conservatively  over  200, 
prepared  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  passed  without  opposition  : 

“Whereas,  The  hunting  season  in  Ohio 
is  becoming  a  serious  menace  to  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  farmer  and  his 
family,  whereby  many  lives  and  much 
property  have  been  destroyed,  and 
whereas  the  game  laws  of  Ohio  afford 
practically  no  protection  to  the  farmer,  be 
it  therefore  resolved  by  Franklin  Grange 
No.  1797  of  Licking  Fo.,  Ohio,  that  we 
hereby  petition  our  Representative  and 
Senator  in  the  Legislature  to  secure  at 
the  coming  session  of  the  same,  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  law. 

First. — Absolutely  prohibiting  hunting, 
shooting  or  trapping  upon  any  farm  or 
lands  in  Ohio,  except  by  the  owner  or 
tenant  thereof,  or  by  written  permit  of  the 
owner  of  the  same,  said  permit  to  be  valid 
only  on  the  day  for  which  issued. 

Second. — Any  violation  of  the  above  pro¬ 
visions  shall  be  considered  a  criminal  of¬ 
fense  punishable  by  a  fine  or  imprison¬ 
ment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Third. — That  all  deputy  game  wardens 
and  constables  be  given  police  power  to 
arrest  without  warrant  any  violators  of 
the  law. 

Although  the  game  license  bill  will 
probably  be  fought  out  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  we  will  make  an  effort  to  have 
our  proposition  presented  also,  and  we 
ask  the  earnest  support  of  all  farmers 
in  Ohio  who  are  menaced  by  the  hunt¬ 
ing  mania  to  help  us  secure  better  pro¬ 
tection  for  our  families  and  live  stock. 
A  few  postage  stamps  stuck  on  your 
Representative  and  Senator  will  at 
least  help  to  remind  them  of  your  posi¬ 
tion.  The  fight  is  on  in  many  ways,  and 
unless  we  farmers  stand  together  in 
our  demands  the  cities  will  win. 

Newark,  O.  o.  e.  c. 


FACTS  ABOUT  MAINE. 

I  see  many  farms  advertised  for  sale  in 
Maine,  ranging  in  price  from  .$1,600  to 
$2,200,  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  con¬ 
ditions  there?  May  a  man  with  a  capital 
of  say  $2,000.  take  up  one  of  those  farms 
and  make  a  living?  Ilow  many  cows  must 
a  man  keep,  soiling  his  milk  at  the  cream¬ 
ery  to  make  a  living?  An  answer  to  this 
question  would  enlighten  a  great  many 
men  who  are  not  satisfied  with  industrial 
conditions  in  towns  and  cities.  Or  would 
it  be  better  to  go  to  Maine  and  talk  to 
farmers  themselves?  C.  J.  I.. 

N.  Attleboro,  Mass. 

I  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
farmers  and  farm  conditions  in  Maine 
which  has  been  acquired  through  years  of 
active  contact  with  them,  and  1  believe 
that  as  a  rule  they  are  prospering  as  well 
as  the  farmers  in  any  other  section  of  the 
country.  I  know  there  are  visible  evi¬ 
dences  of  prosperity  on  every  hand,  and 
that  the  families  of  our  farmers  have  far 


and  away  more  opportunities  and  advant¬ 
ages  than  the  families  of  those  people  who 
are  working  for  wages  in  any  of  our  in¬ 
dustrial  avenues  of  endeavor. 

At  the  foundation  of  farm  success  in 
Maine,  as  everywhere  else,  lies  the  capacity 
of  the  man  at  the  helm.  I  have  visited 
many  farms  on  which  natural  conditions 
of  soil  and  surroundings  were  decidedly 
against  success,  where  the  intelligence, 
skill  and  industry  of  the  owner  have 
brought  success  and  have  secured  an  in¬ 
come  that  has  enabled  him  to  gratify  every 
reasonable  desire.  I  have  also  visited  a 
few  farms  where  reverse  natural  condi¬ 
tions  prevailed,  and  there  have  found  the 
evidences  of  failure.  C.  J.  L.  should  first 
study  himself,  and  if  he  finds  that  he  has 
faith  enough  in  himself  to  enable  him  to 
grapple  with  every  problem  that  shall  pre¬ 
sent  itself  in  a  hopeful  spirit  and  with  a 
determination  to  succeed,  if  he  has  suffi¬ 
cient  faith  in  the  soil  and  the  courage 
to  persevere  under  difficulties,  he  need  not 
hesitate  for  one  moment,  and  the  only 
problem  that  remains  for  him  to  solve  is 
a  good  location,  soil  and  markets  fitted 
to  the  crops  he  proposes  to  handle  and 
value  received  for  the  money  invested. 

The  amount  of  capital  which  he  can 
command  is  ample  to  secure  a  farm  on 
which  he  will  have  swing  for  his  energy 
and  full  opportunity  to  “make  a  living." 
He  may,  and  probably  will  have  to  con¬ 
tract  a  small  debt,  in  order  to  retain  some  j 
working  capital,  but  this  should  not  deter 
him  from  purchasing  if  he  is  made  of  the 
right  stuff.  The  direct  question  of  how 
many  cows  he  must  keep  should  he  ans¬ 
wered  precisely.  Much  depends  of  course, 
upon  the  man  and  the  cows.  Just  now. 
we  are  talking  much  about  the  necessity 
for  better  cows.  We  should  talk  more  of 
better  men  to  feed  and  handle  them.  There 
are  many  cows  in  Maine  to-day  returning 
no  profit  to  their  owners,  simply  and  only 
because  of  the  owner  himself.  They  are 
doing  as  well  as  any  other  cows  could 
under  the  same  circumstances.  It  would, 
however,  be  difficult  to  secure  a  full  herd 
of  dairying  cows  at  once,  and  I  would 
earnestly  advise  that  a  small  beginning 
be  made  from  good  foundation  stock  and 
that  a  herd  be  built  up  from  them  by  care¬ 
ful  breeding,  selection  and  care,  until  there 
shall  be  a  herd  of  at  least  10  working 
animals  with  the  proportionate  number  of 
young  animals.  From  a  herd  of  this  size, 
with  the  output  and  by-products  skillfully 
handled  an  income  may  be  obtained  that 
will  enable  him  to  “make  a  living”  and 
more  too.  In  the  meantime,  through  the 
sale  of  poultry,  of  fruits,  both  tree  and 
small  fruits,  sweet  corn,  potatoes  and 
other  soil  products,  for  which,  there  is  a 
good  and  ever  increasing  demand,  he  may 
secure  an  income  that  shall  give  him  a 
living,  his  family  many  privileges  that  i 
without  doubt  are  now  denied  them,  and 
an  experience  that  shall  enable  him  to 
handle  intelligently  and  successfully  the 
more  difficult  problems  of  the  larger  dairy  | 
and  the  larger  farm  operations. 

I  would  like  to  give  some  figures  in  i 
relation  to  the  production  of  Maine  farms, 
for  the  benefit  of  your  correspondent  and 
yot  r  readers  generally.  They  are  from 
authoritative  sources  and  may  be  helpful 
in  enabling  him  and  others  to  form  con¬ 
clusions  relative  to  our  farming  oppor¬ 
tunities.  The  yellow  corn  crop  of  Maine 
in  1910  was  worth  more  than  onc-lialf 
million  dollars.  The  yield  was  46  bushels 
per  acre,  which  is  more  than  the  per  acre 
of  any  State  in  the  so-called  corn  belt. 
Corn  was  selling  here  in  October  of  that 
year  for  75  cents  per  bushel  at  the  farm. 
This  makes  the  average  per  acre  value  of 
our  corn  $32.62,  while  the  farmers  of 
Illinois  were  getting  but  $13.07  per  acre 
Maine  packed  45,000,000  cans  of  sweet 
corn  in  1911,  many  farmers  obtaining  $100 
per  acre  for  their  crop  with  the  average 
yield  reaching  nearly  $60  per  acre.  In 
order  to  fully  estimate  the  value  of  this 
crop,  however,  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
stover  from  every  good  yielding  acre  is 
worth  fully  two  tons  of  average  mixed  hay. 
Northern  Maine  raises  large  quantities  of 
Spring  wheat,  and  has  some  as  well  equip¬ 
ped  flouring  mills  as  there  are  in  the 
country.  Her  per  acre  yield  in  1911  was 
at  the  prevailing  prices  at  that  time,  j 
$30.22.  Maine  raised  $2,666,000  worth 
of  oats  in  1910.  the  per  acre  yield  being 
42.4  bushels  and  the  farm  value  was  4$ 
cents  per  bushel.  Maine's  hay  crop  was 
worth  $22,400,000  on  December  1,  1910. 
The  average  price  at  the  farm  at  that 
time  being  $12.50.  Maine  leads  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  number  of  bushels  of  potatoes 
produced  per  acre.  The  average  in  1910 
was  220  bushels  while  the  average  for 
the  entire  country  was  but  94.4  bushels. 
The  apple  crop  of  1911  was  3,000.000 
bushels  and  400  acres  of  new  orchards  j 
have  been  set  in  the  last  three  years.  The  j 
poultry  industry  amounted  to  over  $4.-  J 
000.000  in  1910. 

Answering  the  correspondent's  last  ques-  ‘ 


tion  I  will  say  that  by  applying  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  at  Augusta 
he  will  receive  a  pamphlet  describing  such 
farms  for  sale  as  were  reported  to  the 
Department  in  1911.  By  studying  this, 
and  the  various  catalogues  of  farm  agencies 
he  can  form  some  idea  of  the  particular 
locations  or  the  farms  apparently  besl 
suited  to  his  tastes ;  then  he  should,  with¬ 
out  fail,  visit  them  and  look  them  over 
from  every  possible  view  point — remember¬ 
ing  that  the  farm  is  to  be  the  home  of 
himself  and  of  bis  family  as  well  as  a 
place  of  business,  and  that  the  comfort, 
welfare  and  happiness  of  every  member 
should  be  fully  considered  when  making 
a  choice.  n.  walker  mckeen. 


M  hen  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page,  j 
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Ready 

Cooked 

Meals 

are  rapidly  growing  in  pop¬ 
ular  favor. 

Post 
Toasties 

served  either  with  cream  or 
good  milk,  or  preserved  fruit, 
make  a  most  appetizing  dish  for 
breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper. 

These  delicious  toasted  flaky 
bits  of  white  corn  have  a  deli¬ 
cate  taste  that  is  very  pleas¬ 
ing  at  this  time  of  year. 

Poet  Toasties  are  econom¬ 
ical,  make  less  work  for  the 
busy  housewife  and  please 
everyone  at  the  table.  ' 

“  The  Memory  Lingers  ” 
Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere 


Always  Grown 

Maule’s  Seeds 

Endorsed  by  more  than  450,000  pro¬ 
gressive  gardeners  as  the  best  ever 

My  new  Reed  Catalogue  Is  a  wonder.  Con¬ 
tains  everything  in  seeds,  bulbs,  small  fruits 
and  plants  worth  growing.  600  illustrations; 
176  pages.  Any  gardener  sending  his  name  on 
a  postal  card  can  have  it  for  the  asking.  Send 
for  it  today .  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
1707-09-11  Filbert  St. ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.fi — ■  Send  6  cents  (stamps)  mention  this 
paper ,  I  unit  enclose  in  the  catalogue* 
a  packet  of  the  above  GIANT  pansy. 


“Eberle  Quality'*  Seeds  are  bound  to  grow  if  given 
the  proper  care.  Years  of  experience  enable  us  to 
offer  you  a  wonderful  variety  of  choice  seeds, 
plants  and  bulbs  at  fair  prices. 

Eberle’a  1918  Seed  Annual — Fre<£ 

It  describes  our  great  collection  of  fresh  seeds,  in¬ 
cluding  nearly  every  variety  of  known  worth.  Con¬ 
tains  much  valuable  information  and  advice  to  the 
large  and  small  grower.  The  most  complete  cata¬ 
logue  we  have  yet  issued  and  it’s  absolutely  free. 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 

F.W.  EBERLE,  116  South  Ream.  St..  Albmt,  H.Y. 


Choice  Home  Grown 

Field  Seeds 

direct  from  the  farmer  to  the 
user.  All  seeds  best  possible 
quality  obtainable.  We  pay 
freight  on  all  shipments. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS, 
Ligonier,  Ind. 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd. 
Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


9k  Swedish  Select  and  Imp.  American.  Two 

heaviest  y. elder*  from  score  varieties  tested, 
also  Alfalfa.  Clover.  Timothy,  Barley.  Millet, 

Qrrn  PnDfeJ  S<ed  Potatoes  and  CAttOEN  SEEDS.  Higi 
OLLU  IrUKrS  quality,  low  price  Sample#  and  CaLaioc  Frea. 

THEO.  BURT  a' SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio. 


armer-*?  Farmer’sWif e 

6  Henderson  Specialties  and 
Our  Big  Illustrated  Seed  Books 

JTERE  S  two  books  that  will  help  make  bigger 
profits  for  the  farmer.  290  pages  of  information. 
8  color  plates.  Over  800  photo  engravings  showing 
actual  results  without  exaggeration  from  HENDER¬ 
SON  S  tested  seeds.  Use  them  for  bigger  yields 
per  acre  and  better  prices  per  bushel. 

Best  of  all,  they  contain  pages  after  pages  of  cultural 
and  general  farm  information  no  farmer  can  afford  to  miss. 

And  Here  Is  Where  the  Farmer  s  Wife  Comes  In 
This  year  we  have  induced  Mrs.  Rorer— the  famous  culinary  expert 
— to  furnish  one  recipe  for  preserving  each  vegetable.  There  are 
three  pages  of  these.  The  best  recipes  by  the  best  cook. 

How  to  Get  the  Books  and  Specialties 

Send  us  10c.  mentioning  this  paper,  and  we  will  send  you  the  famous  Henderson 
i>eed  Books,  Everything  for  the  Garden,"  and  our  Garden  Guide  and  Record 
together  with  one  packet  of  each  of  the  following  Henderson’s  Specialties : 

Scarlet  Globe  Radish  Ponderosa  Tomato 

Henderson’s  Invincible  Asters  Big  Boston  Lettuce 
Giant  Spencer  Sweet  Peas  Mammoth  Butterfly  Pansies 


These  packets  are  enclosed  in  a  coupon  en¬ 
velope  which,  when  emptied  and  returned, 
will  be  accepted  as  25c  cash  payment 
on  any  order  of  one  dollar  or  over. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Cc. 

35-37  Cortlandt  St.,  Nev/  Ycrk  City 


PETER  HENDERSON  3k  CO.. 
35-37  Cortlandt  St..  New  York  City 

1  enclose  herewith  IGc  for  which  send  cata¬ 
logues  and  "  Henderson  Specialty  Collection  ** 
as  advertised  in  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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EXPERIENCE  WITH  GROWERS’ 
EXCHANGE. 

Monroe  County,  New  York,  furnishes  a 
good  example  of  the  necessity  for  great 
care  in  the  selection  of  managers  for 
cooperative  undertakings.  On  the  one  hand 
the  “Irondequoit  Coal  &  Supply  Company” 
has  been  in  existence  several  years ;  it  is 
now  supplying  its  members  with  coal,  feed, 
and  other  supplies  at  reduced  rates  and 
paying  substantial  dividends  to  the  stock¬ 
holders.  On  the  other  hand  the  local 
branch  of  the  “Growers’  and  Shippers'  Ex¬ 
change”  seems  to  be  an  example  of  the  too 
common  failure  of  the  cooperative  enter¬ 
prise.  I  am  informed  that  the  local  branch 
shipped  from  our  village,  20  carloads  of 
peaches  during  the  past  Fall,  besides  a 
great  amount  of  other  fruit.  Here  is  a 
quotation  from  a  “statement”  rendered  to 
one  .of  my  neighbors,  “1420  baskets  No.  1 
Elberta  peaches,  net  $276.19.”  At  the  time 
these  peaches  were  shipped,  dealers  were 
paying  35  to  40  cents  per  basket  for  ship¬ 
ping.  Another  item,  given  in  more  detail, 
Is  as  follows  : 

148  crates  apples  sold  at  $1 .  $148.00 

Charges  at  New  York . $37.14 

Packing  charges  at  20 .  29.60 

Cartons  and  crates  at  30. .  . .  44.40 

Three  per  cent  Lidg .  3.33 

Five  per  cent  commission . . .  5.54 

-  $120.01 


Net  proceeds  .  $27.99 

The  crates  mentioned  above  contained 
two  bushels  of  apples  each,  packed  in  car¬ 
tons.  The  296  bushels  of  apples  in  this 
shipment  had  been  sorted  out  of  160  bar¬ 
rels  as  delivered  by  grower.  The  selected 
fruit,  therefore,  brought  the  grower  less 
than  10  cents  per  bushel.  It  may  seem 
unfortunate  that  at  a  time  when  the  air 
is  filled  with  talk  of  cooperation  we  should 
have  our  enthusiasm  chilled  by  such  a  re¬ 
port  as  the  above ;  but  in  view  of  numer¬ 
ous  pas*  experiences,  warnings  of  this  kind 
seem  needed.  george  Arnold. 

Monroe  Co..  N.  Y. 


Farm  Produce  in  North  Michigan. 

We  have  no  city  or  town  markets;  95  per 
cent  of  the  farm  produce  that  is  consumed 
here  is  shipped  in  from  Wisconsin  territory. 
Farmers  who  pay  attention  to  marketing 
their  products  can  sell  them  very  readily 
at  prices  running  from  25  per  cent  to  50 
per  cent  above  what  Wisconsin  farmers  ob¬ 
tain.  The  only  thing  that  I  am  now  selling 
is  milk,  for  which  we  are  getting  eight 
cents  a  quart  wholesale  and  of  which  we 
cannot  supply  the  demand.  Our  farming 
territory  here  is  so  new  that  no  stable 
market  of  any  kind  has  yet  been  established 
for  farm  produce.  The  farmers  who  have 
orchards  and  of  which  there  is  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  a  dozen,  sell  their  apples  for  from 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  bushel  by  traveling 
from  place  to  place.  The  retail  price  of 
milk  is  10  cents  a  quart  and  will  and 
ought  to,  remain  that,  if  farmers  do  not 
cut  the  price.  I  understand  that  one  farm¬ 
er  now  is  bringing  in  milk  and  selling  it  at 
six  cents.  lie  is  selling  20  quarts  at  a 
time.  It  takes  him  half  a  day  to  make  the 
trip,  for  himself  and  horse,  he  is  thus  get¬ 
ting  $1.20  a  day.  It  does  not  pay  his  time, 
to  say  nothing  of  keeping  and  taking  care 
of  his  cows. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  harmful  things 
to  the  agricultural  interests  to-day  is  the 
great  cry  that  is  being  made  everywhere 
that  farmers  are  now  becoming  scientific 
men.  There  are  some  farmers  who  are 
scientific  in  their  work,  but  this  is  such 
an  insignificant  percentage  of  the  whole 
that  the  results  in  the  main  amount  to 
very  little.  While  I  approve  of  a  great 
deal  that  Secretary  Wilson  has  done  I  think 
he  has  done  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  his  an¬ 
nual  talks  about  the  great  value  of  farm 
products.  Your  slogan  about  the  farmer  only 
getting  35  per  cent  of  what  farm  produce 
is  worth  has  been  doing  an  immense  amount 
of  good,  and  is  some  offset  to  what  Secre- 
tair  Wilson  did.  I  am  using  the  illustra¬ 
tion  among  the  farmers  of  the  penitentiary 
and  the  asylums.  In  the  penitentiary  the 
men  will  work  together;  they  will  do' team 
work  and  as  a  result  they  can  only  he  held 
by  stone  walls  and  iron  bars,  while  in 
the  insane  asylum  one  man  can  take  care 
of  20  or  25  patients  and  even  more,  and 
no  stone  walls  or  iron  bars  are  needed,  sim¬ 
ply  because  insane  people  will  not  work 
together  and  will  not  do  team  work.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  many  farmers  to 
work  together  and  do  team  work  and  as 
a  result  very  little  can  be  accomplished  for 
them.  My  experience  as  a  lawyer  for  17 
years  has  been  that  I  have  never  been 
able  to  get  one  laboring  man  to  come  in 
and  swear  against  another  laboring  man 
in  a  lawsuit,  but  I  have  never  failed  in  liti¬ 
gation  in  which  farmers  were  interested 
but  what  I  was  able  to  get  another  farmer 
to  come  in  and  swear  against  his  fellow 
farmer.  I  cite  as  an  ilustration  saloon¬ 
keepers  charging  10  cents  for  a  glass  of 
whisky,  and  a  farmer  himself  talking  about 
10  cents  for  a  quart  of  milk  being  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  price.  If  business  is  dull  a  saloon¬ 
keeper  will  not  cut  the  price  of  liquor  at 
all  to  make  sales  for  what  he  has,  but  a 
farmer  can  be  made  to  believe  that  there  is 
an  over-production  of  milk  or  any  other 
farm  product  and  sell  it  below  cost. 

Northern  Michigan.  i.  w.  byers. 

R.  N.  Y.— But  we  must  remember  that 
the  liquor  can  be  held  over  until  it  can 
be  sold  and  its  production  is  controlled  by 
a  monopoly.  The  milk  cannot  be  held  in 
this,  way,  nor  can  its  production  be  monopo¬ 
lized. 


PARCEL  POST  NOTES. 

Some  Exceptional  Cases. 

You  have  no  doubt  done  a  great  deal  to 
bring  about  parcel  post,  .and  in  most  cases 
it  is  or  will  be  a  success,  but  there  are 
exceptions,  one  of  which  I  will  explain. 
I  have  owned  a  farm  in  Connecticut,  second 
zone,  the  last  few  years,  and  have  occa¬ 
sionally  received  packages  by  express  and 
paid  35  cents  each.  I  thought  if  parcel 
post  could  be  established  it  would  be  a 
saving,  so  to  try  it  an  11-pound  package 
was  sent  me  for  46  cents,  about  one-third 
of  the  weight  I  have  been  receiving  by 
express  and  11  cents  more  in  cost  of  send¬ 
ing  ;  I  cannot  see  how  that  will  benefit 
anyone  similarly  situated,  only  the  pack¬ 
age  may  be  handed  to  the  rural  mail  man, 
while  by  express  it  is  necessary  to  take 
it  to  the  station.  If  parcel  post  is 
supposed  to  be  in  competition  with  the  ex¬ 
press  companies,  and  in  order  to  become 
popular  with  the  people,  they  will  need  to 
allow  the  same  privileges  the  express  com¬ 
panies  do,  there  have  been  more  bad 
thoughts  and  harsh  words  spoken  in  the 
postal  service  since  parcel  post  was  born 
than  ever  before.  A  force  of  clerks  is  ever 
on  the  watch  for  sealed-up  packages  or 
those  with  writing  in,  and  if  any  are  discov¬ 
ered  thev  are  rated  up  at  letter  rates  and 
that  multiplied  by  two.  A  person  on  my 
route  had  two  broilers  sent  her  in  a  box 
with  a  few  words  descriptive  of  the  con¬ 
tents.  The  writing  was  discovered  and  the 
whole  thing  charged  at  letter  rates,  then 
doubled,  and  of  course  the  receiver  prompt¬ 
ly  refused  it.  as  $2.50  would  be  too  costly 
even  for  the  rich.  A  package  of  prints  or 
drawings  was  treated  in  the  same  way, 
and  charged  up  to  between  five  and  six  dol¬ 
lars  because  they  had  some  writing  or  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  margin.  It  does  not  cost  any 
more  to  carry  a  sealed  up  package  or  one 
containing  writing  than  otherwise,  and  the 
public  will  never  be  satisfied  until  they 
can  seal  up  their  packages  against  the 
prying  eyes  of  the  clerks,  a  privilege  which 
they  have  always  been  granted  heretofore 
by  the  express  companies.  If  you  would 
use  your  influence  to  have  the  wrongs  of 
parcel  post  righted  as  effectually  as  you 
did  in  having  it  established,  it  could  be 
made  a  real  blessing,  but  as  it  is  I  think 
it  may  be  a  long  time  before  the  express 
companies  go  out  of  business. 

A  LETTER  CARRIER. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  have  seen  many  great  re¬ 
forms  started.  Every  one  was  voted  a  fail¬ 
ure  by  many  at  its  beginning,  but  they 
were  patiently  worked  out.  It  will  be  the 
same  with  the  parcel  post. 

Suggested  Rate  Changes. 

Soon  after  the  parcel  post  was  started 
it  proved  to  be  so  successful  that  it  was 
thought  the  postage  might  be  placed  at  one 
cent  in  the  first  zone.  After  reading  the 
complaint  of  the  country  merchants  in  The 
B.-Y.  I  am  going  to  offer  a  suggestion. 
Without  making  any  change  in  the  present 
zone  system,  give  to  each  rural  delivery 
post  office  one  cent  a  pound  rates  on  the 
rural  routes.  That  would  place  the  country 
merchants  on  an  equality  and  practically 
the  same  as  before  the  change  was  made. 
By  having  a  box  for  each  rural  route, 
the  merchants  should  be  required  to  do 
their  own  sorting.  By  that  means  it  would 
not  add  to  the  labors  of  the  office  force, 
the  carriers  making  up  their  mail  the  same 
as  now.  Five  cents  a  pound  is  prohibitive 
on  most  articles  from  your  local  merchants, 
but  the  one  cent  rate  you  could  order 
by  ’phone  in  the  morning  and  have  them 
at  your  home  for  dinner  on  the  first  half 
of  the  route,  and  you  would  not  feel  the 
extra  cost  on  the  already  high  cost  of 
living.  J •  s-  w- 

New  York. 


YU  E  MAKE  other  mills,  and  all 
”  sizes,  but  the  cut  shown  here 
is  one  of  our 
LEVER  SET  VARIABLE  FEED  SAW  MILLS 

especially  suited  tofarmer’ sneed sand  light  wor  k. 

This  mill  can  be  run  by  either  steam  or  case  line 
engine,  5  to  15  H.P.  It  takes  logs  from  J2to  30  ft. 
in  length,  has  many  superior  features  found  in 
no  other  mill  and  our  low  price  will  interest  you. 
Our  free  catalog  will  tell  you  all  about  it— if  in¬ 
terested  in  saw  mill  machinery  it  will  pay  you 
to  send  for  it  at  once. 

WM.  BARTLEY  &  SONS.  Bartley,  N.  J. 


THE  FARMER’S  SAW 

MILL 


No  Crank  Needed 

with  this  Engine 


Easy,  sure-starting,  v-ithout  any  possibility 
of  kick-back,  is  one  of  the  many  features 
that  have  established  the  reputation  for 
excellence  of  these  engines.  Over  30,000 
horse  power  now  in  successful  operation. 
Material  and  workmanship  faultless. 


Jacobson  Engines 

develop  one-third  more  than  rated  capacity. 
Box  base  gives  rigidity  and  strength,  pre¬ 
vents  oil-soaked  floors,  affords  real  pro- 
tecUon  against  fires.  Write  for  booklets. 


2  to  13 
HP. 


JACOBSON  MACHINE 
MFG.  CO. 

Warren,  Fa. 


February  15, 


FARMERS,  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 

to  use  our  FAKMKR’S  FORGE  OUTFIT  on  your 
farm  in  doing  blacksmithing  and  repairing.  We  have 
high  endorsements  for  the  thousands  of  Farmer’s  Forges 
sold  direct  to  farmers  within  the  past  fifteen  years  in 
every  stato  and  Canada.  Our  Forges  have  hearths  24x26 
inches,  1134  inch  blowers,  run  easy,  and  have  all  the  first 
class  qualities  of  high-priced  forges. 

WE  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEE  rJZfZXl 

as  large,  as  durable,  do  as  much  work  and  equal  in  every 
■way  any  $10.60  forge  on  the  market,  and  as  represented 
or  money  refunded. 

SPECIAL  WINTER  OFFER 

Forge  complete  $3.60  or  one  Farmer’s  Forge,  one  anvil 
and  vice  combined,  and  one  pair  of  tongs,  all  for  $5.40. 
Ten  carloads  on  hand.  Orders  shipped  promptly.  This 
offer  may  not  appea.-  again.  ps'-Write  to-day.  Send 
stamp  for  catalogue  No.  and  testimonials. 

C.  A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS,  Saranac,  Mich. 


FRESH 


Don't 

rGo  Through 
[ANOTHER 
Winter 
.Without 
It _ 

_  For  the  Home: 

Fjust  imagine  the  pleasure  and  conven- 
lence  of  having  water,  FivESH  FROM  THE 
WELL — in  any  part  of  the  house  by  simply  tum- 
|  mg  a  faucet.  Hot  or  cold— hard  or  soft.  Think 
v  of  the  thousands  of  steps  and 
rj,  v>the  drudgery  it  will  save. 

No  water  to  carry  — no 
cold  trips  to  the  well  — 
no  more  frozen  pumps. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


JUST 
TURN  A 
FAUCET 

HOT  OR.  1 
COLD 


HARD  OR 
SOFT 


m 


You  simply  can’t  afford  to  do  without  a  Perry 
Water  System  any  longer.  For  health’s  sake  — • 
for  comfort  sake — for  profit  sake,  don't  go  through 
another  winter  without  one,  especially  when  itcosts 
solittle  to  operate  and  such  a  modest  amount  to  install. 

For  the  Barn:  _ 

A  Perry  System  soon  pays  for  itself  by 

furnishing  plenty  of  water,  at  Just  the  right 
temperature.  Stock  will  drink  more  —  thrive 
better  —  cows  give  more  milk  —  make  yon 
more  profit.  For  fire  protection  alone,  it  is 
worth  many  times  its  cost  —  will  throw  a 
heavy,  steady,  continuous  stream, 


FRESH  } 
FROM 
THE 
WfLL, 


TODAY 

Tells  how  you  can  install  it  yourself — anywhere  in  small  space— use 
your  gas  engine  for  power  without  moving  it  or  interfering  with 
itsotherwork — completely  solves  your  water  supply  problem, 
summer  or  winter.  Absolutely  dependable —  fully  guaranteed  — 
over  4,000  in  use.  Estimate  of  cost  gladly  furnished.  Write  for 
froo  catalog  NO  W— sao  for  yourself  the  great  advantages  of  this  system. 

United  Power  &  Pump  Co.  473  Colony  Bldg.  Chicago,  III. 


-  MJ 


WELL  I  WATER 


NO  STALE  WATER 


NO  TANKS  TO  FREEZE 


=t  =5* 


IRON  A 


ASET  of  six  booklets,  each  one  about  increasing  yields  and  lowering 
cost  of  farm,  garden  and  orchard  crops.  In  each  there  is  a  message 
for  you.  For  instance,  do  you  know  how  to  plant  a  field  of 
potatoes,  to  obtain  a  100  per  cent,  stand?  Our  booklet,  “100  per  cent. 
Potato  Planting,”  will  tell.  That  is  one  message  you  should  receive. 
“Spraying  Vines,  Trees  and  Bushes."  “Thorough  Cultivation,” 
“Gardening  with  Modern  Tools,”  “Economy  a.nd  Better 
Crops”  and  “Digging  Potatoes,”  contain  many  other  messages.  But 
we  cannot  deliver  them  until  we  have  your  address.  It  is,  therefore,  up  to 
you  to  write  at  once.  We  prefer  to  'send  these  booklets  to  interested 
parties  only,  but  they  are  free  to  all  such. 

BATEMAN  MTG  CO.  Box  102-X  GRENLOCH,  N.J, 


FREE 


BUGGY 

BOOK 


Write  today  sure  for  Phelps’  new  book  on  Split  Hickory  Vehicles.  Shows 
largest  selection  in  America — over  140— full  and  complete  line  of  harness 
styles.  167,000  regular  customers  already.  Phelps  ships  direct  to  you 
from  his  mammoth  factories— no  dealers’  profits. 

You  ought  to  have  this  fine  book  whether  you  buy 
now  or  later.  It  is  buggy  authority.  Then  too— 


now  or 


Guarantees  to  Save  You  $25  to  $40 
Gives  You  a  30  Days'  Free  Road  Test 


ps  book  and  low  prices. 
Surreys,  Carts,  Carriages. 


H.  C.  PHELPS 


Don’t  buy  a  buggy  without  Phelp: 

Auto  Seat  Buggies,  Runabouts,  Su  .  .  . 

Spring  Wagons,  etc.— all  of  the  famous  genuine  Split 
Hickory  construction.  Write  immediately  and  get  free 
book  by  return  mail.  Phelps  pays  the  postage,  too. 

Address  H.  C.  PHELPS,  President 
The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Station  290  Columbus.  0. 


2  Years  Guarantee 


DOUBLE  ELEX/BLL 


PERFECT  AND  PERMANENT. 

And  the  only  enclosed  track  that  automatically 
adjusts  itself  to  lie  close  to  the  building. 
LIGHT  RUNNING,  roller  bearing,  tandem  trolley  hangers,  operate 
inside  of  an  enclosed  track.  Always  runs  easily,  never  binds. 
Can  t  get  off  the  track.  Can’t  be  clogged  by  birds,  ice  or  snow.  Can’t  be  broken  by 
stock  crowding  through  half  open  doors.  Carries  the  heaviest  doors.  Lasts  as  long  as 
your  building— always  on  the  job.  Costs  no  more  than  the  ordinary  makes. 

Buy  them  at  your  dealer’s  or  write  us  for  Free  descriptive  matter. 

We  make  famous  LOUDEN  Hay  Tools,  Sanitary  Steel  Cow  Stalls  and  Stanchions, 
Litter  and  reed  Carriers— everything  lor  the  barn.  Free  catalog  describes  them  all. 

FREE  BARN  PLANS  SERVICE.  If  you  are  going  to  build  or  remodel  your  barn,  write  for  oar  free  barn 
plan  service.  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO..  701  West  Broadway.  FAIRFIELD.  IOWA. 
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PERMANENT  SOIL  ENRICHMENT. 

Part  II. 

Experiments  With  Lime. — The 

Pennsylvania  work  is  the  only  line  of 
experiments  in  this  country  where 
ground  limestone  has  been  tested  along¬ 
side  of  burned  lime  for  a  long  period  of 
years.  Here  no  special  effort  was  made 
to  keep  the  humus  content  of  the  soil 
built  up  and  the  fresh  burned  lime  was 
used  in  greater  quantities  than  was  nec¬ 
essary — two  tons  every  four  years,  and 
was  all  used  at  one  time  before  the  corn 
crop,  a  condition  that  would  make  its 
caustic  properties  very  active  during 
the  year  when  cultivation  was  most  ac¬ 
tive.  Had  the  burned  lime  been  used 
in  the  Fall,  ahead  of  the  wheat  crop, 
or  at  two  periods  in  the  four  years, 
and  not  just  before  a  Summer  hoed 
crop,  the  humus  and  nitrogen  loss  would 
probably  have  been  less.  It  would  seem 
to  the  writer  that  where  proper  care 
is  taken  to  keep  the  humus  of  the  soil 
built  up,  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
forms  of  lime  is  mainly  a  question  of 
relative  costs.  The  speaker  pointed  out 
that  in  lime  content,  one  ton  of  burned 
lime  was  equal  to  1)4  tons  of  ground 
rock,  where  both  were  from  the  same 
grade  or  stone.  If  burned  lime  costs 
$4  per  ton  at  the  plant,  and  the  freight 
rate  is  $1.50,  the  final  cost  is  $5.50.  Its 
equivalent  of  limestone  (1J4  tons)  at  $2 
per  ton  at  the  plant  would  cost  $3.50, 
and  with  a  special  freight  rate  of  $1 
per  ton,  $1.75  must  be  added  to  cover 
freight,  making  a  total  of  $5.25.  But 
this  is  not  all,  nearly  one-half  the  freight 
expense  is  on  material  of  no  value, 
which  would  mean  that  the  freight  must 
be  paid  on  about  three  tons  of  lime¬ 
stone  ($3)  to  get  an  equivalent  rate 
with  that  on  one  ton  of  burned  lime. 
This  would  make  the  total  cost  at  point 
of  delivery  the  same,  with  burned  lime 
at  $4  and  ground  limestone  at  $2  at  the 
point  of  loading,  with  a  freight  rate 
one-third  lower  on  the  ground  stone. 
This  does  not  allow  for  the  extra  ex¬ 
pense  for  carting  and  handling  the  large 
amount  of  worthless  material  in  the 
ground  stone.  The  convenience  of  hand¬ 
ling  the  ground  stone  would  perhaps 
more  than  make  up  for  the  trouble  of 
hydrating  or  air-slacking  the  burned 
stone.  This  shows  that  unless  ground 
limestone  can  be  bought  for  $2  or  less 
per  ton,  bulk,  at  point  of  loading,  freshly 
burned  lime  is  relatively  cheaper  under 
the  best  conditions  of  freight,  offered  in 
Connecticut.  It  may  be  that  the  trouble 
and  annoyance  of  handling  the  burned 
lime  would  give  some  weight  in  favor 
of  the  ground  rock,  at  the  same  or  a 
slightly  greater  cost.  In  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  I  found  many  farmers 
buying  burned  lime  direct  from  the 
kilns,  and  reducing  it  by  slacking  in  the 
Winter  season,  so  that  it  was  ready  for 
use  in  the  early  Spring. 

Permanent  Enrichment. — The  third 
recommendation  of  the  speaker,  toward 
building  up  permanent  soil  enrichment, 
was  in  the  use  of  ground  phosphate 
rock  or  floats.  Here  the  fact  was  clear¬ 
ly  brought  out  that  only  where  an 
abundance  of  organic  matter  was  pres¬ 
ent,  could  the  ground  phosphate  become 
available.  When  applied  together  with 
green  crops  plowed  under,  or  at  the 
same  time  with  an  application  of  stable 
manure,  the  insoluble  phosphates  become 
active.  In  pot  experiments  made  in 
New  Jersey,  in  pure  sand,  even  large  | 
applications  of  ground  phosphate  rock  i 
gave  no  increase  of  crop.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  must  be  drawn  that  phosphate  rock 
should  be  used  only  where  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  decaying  organic  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  soil.  The  dairyman  can  sup¬ 
ply  these  essential  conditions,  either  in 
the  form  of  stable  manure  or  green 
crops  plowed  under.  The  market  gar¬ 
dener,  and  other  vegetable  growers, 
would  need  to  use  the  more  active  acid 
phosphates,  because  many  of  these  crops 
are  quick  growing  and  are  not  what  are 
known  as  “gross  feeders.” 

Effects  of  Phosphates. — It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  active  phosphates  in 
the  soil  often  hasten  ripening,  and  this 
may  warrant  their  use  by  truck  grow¬ 
ers.  The  speaker  made  it  clear  that 
there  was  a  much  smaller  amount 
of  phosphorus  in  nearly  all  normal  soils 
than  of  potassium,  and  this  was  one 
great  reason  why  phosphates  were'  more 
essential  to  soil  fertility  than  potash, 
i  he  use  of  potash,  the  speaker  thought, 
was  entirely  unnecessary  on  most  soils, 
if  we  only  provided  the  proper  amount 
of  organic  matter  and  lime  to  unlock  the 
vast  stores  of  potash  in  the  soil.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
this  advice  was  not  given  for  vege¬ 
table  or  fruit  growers.  These  crops  re¬ 
quire  so  much  larger  amounts  of  potash 
than  the  staple  grain  and  hay  crops  that 


potash  fertilizers  will  often  pay,  on 
them,  on  most  any  kind  of  soil.  On 
soils  actually  needing  potash,  the  speak¬ 
er  argued  that  the  cheapest  source  was 
in  the  form  of  kainit,  partly  because 
of  its  beneficial  effect  on  the  soil,  and 
partly  because  it  supplied  potash  in  .  the 
most  valuable  form,  that  of  the  sul¬ 
phate.  C.  S  PHELPS. 


Top-dressing  Wheat  and  Rye. 

1.  In  1912  plowed  this  land  and  limed 
it,  and  put  in  Canada  peas  and  oats ;  then 
turned  this  under  when  peas  were  in 
bloom.  September  15  I  put  in  wheat.  Is 
it  necessary  to  top-dress  this  with  any¬ 
thing?  If  so  please  tell  with  what,  when 
and  how  much  ?  Is  it  advisable  to  give 
rye  a  top-dressing  in  Spring?  2.  Is  there 
any  advantage  clipping  a  farm  horse  in 
Winter?  Is  not  the  heavy  coat  of  hair 
a  necessary  and  natural  protection? 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  j.  f.  l. 

1.  If  tills  land  is  naturally  fertile  the 
corp  of  peas  and  oats  plowed  under  ought 
to  produce  a  fair  wheat  crop.  If  you  ex¬ 
pect  a  superior  yield  it  will  pay  to  use  at 
least  300  pounds  per  acre  of  a  high-grade 
grain  fertilizer  of  some  standard  brand. 
We  doubt  if  fertilizing  the  rye  will  pay. 
2.  We  should  not  clip  the  horse  ir  Winter. 
We  think  he  needs  the  coat  nature  has 
given  him.  We  would  clip  in  Spring. 


Cow  Peas  to  Turn  Under. 

I  would  like  to  plant  cow  peas  on  a 
sandy  gravelly  loam  to  plow  under  for 
potatoes.  Could  I  sow  them  April  1  and 
turn  them  under  June  1  and  receive  any 
benefit  from  them?  How  many  bushels  to 
the  acre,  drilled  or  broadcast?  g.  s.  s. 

Ravenna,  O. 

April  1  is  too  early  to  sow  cow  peas. 
This  plant  is  really  a  tender  bean  and 
should  not  be  put  in  the  ground  until  | 
about  corn  planting  time.  The  Canada 
field  pea  is  a  true  hardy  pea  and  may  be 
seeded  when  the  soil  is  fit  for  oats,  but 
do  not  get  this  confused  with  cow  peas 
which  are  far  more  tender.  We  use  five 
pecks  broadcast  or  a  bushel  to  the  acre 
when  drilled. 


Renting  New  York  Farm. 

I  noted  recent  advice  to  rent  a  year 
before  buying  a  farm  in  New  York.  Where 
can  I  learn  of  farms  to  rent  in  new  York? 
Mount  Alto,  Pa.  g.  h.  f. 

I  think  that  you  will  have  little  difficulty 
in  finding  farms  for  rent  in  any  section  of 
New  York  State  where  they  are  advertised 
for  sale.  I  would  advise  a  personal  visit 
to  the  section  where  you  think  that  you 
would  like  to  locate,  and  an  inspection'  of 
such  farms  as  may  be  in  the  market.  Rent¬ 
ing  or  purchasing  farms  by  mail  is  likely 
to  prove  a  highly  unsatisfactory  method 
of  acquiring  an  education  through  a  "cor¬ 
respondence  course.”  m.  b.  d. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal."  Sec  guarantee  editorial  page. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  -~  proved 
Oest  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  ‘‘Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  —  FREE 

Tells  Mi  about  Paint  and  Painting  f"r  Curability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  l»y  paint* 
fatiing,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
with  Color  Cards,  Writ*  mo.  SO 

IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  H.V. 


How  about  staying  on  top  of  the  mud,  in¬ 
stead  of  down  In  the  mud,  this  coming 
year?  Wide  tire  steel-wheel  trucks  will 
help  to  do  this,  and  also  help  to  make  better 
roads  for  your  community.  Get  in  the  game 
for  good  roads.  Ask  for  our  free  catalogue 
of  instructions. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO..  Box  17,  HAVANA,  ILL. 


SAVE  HALF  THE  LABOR 


in  saw  tag  wood.  You  can  do 
this  and  at  the  Rune  time, 
cut  more  wood  in  a  given 
time  than  in  any  other  way 
a  by  using 


T5I  IRELAND  WOOD1 
SAWING  MACHINE 


Table  is  mounted  on  grooved  rolls,  moves 
easily — cut  of  saw  is  down  instead  of 
against  the  operator  as  in  old  style  ma¬ 
chines.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  We  also 
manufacture  Drag  Saws,  Saw  and  Shingle  Mills. 
Get  our  prices  on  Camus  Belting;  they  will  surprise  you. 
Semi  for  prices  amt  lull  informal  on.  "Aok  about  Hoists." 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. ,14  State  St., Norwich, N.  Y. 


GREAT  CROP  RESULTS 

"  Personally  I  believe  your  High  Grade  Potato 
nas  NO  equal  ;  half  a  ton  to  the  acre  has  given  nte 
more  potatoes  and  better  stock  titan  three-fourths 
ton  of  same  analysis  of  any  other  make  used,”  said 
of  Martins  by  an  expert  New  \  ork  Potato  Grower 
(Name  turmshed  on  application.)  Martin  Fertili¬ 
zers  lead  in  Crop  Production  and  Soil  Enrichment 
Manufactured  cliielly  of  materials  from  our  own 
slaughterhouses  and  stockyards.  Quality  and  me¬ 
chanical  condition  guaranteed.  Responsible  agents 
wanted.  1).  K.  MARTIN  CO.,  706  Penn 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


™  MAPES  MANURES 

Absolutely  Choicest  of  Materials 
Seasoning  and  Best  Methods  of  Manufacture 

AVAILABILITY  WITHOUT  ACIDITY 
NO  ROCK  OR  ACID  PHOSPHATES  USED 


I 


HI 


T  is  not  only  the  “  Man  Behind  the  Bag,” 
but  the  men  in  the  bag.  Three  generations 
of  men  to  whom  the  name  of  “  Mapes  ”  has 
been  a  matter  of  deep  personal  pride,  and 
who  have  used  every  honest  and  successive 
endeavor  to  make  the  “Mapes  Manures”  the  best 
possible  for  the  crops  for  which  they  are  intended. 

FOR  THIS  REASON  THE  MAPES 
MANURES  HAVE  NEVER  STOOD  STILL 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  our  competitors 
cannot  make  good  goods.  In  fact,  some  of  them, 
we  know,  do  make  very  good  goods,  but  we  do 
claim  that  where  a  business  has  been  under  the 
same  management  for  generations  without  a  break, 
with  the  element  of  family  pride  deeply  involved, 
you  can  be  absolutely  certain  that  everything  will 
be  all  right,  with  an  attention  to  details  which  can¬ 
not  be  expected  from  large  corporations  merely 
run  on  an  absolutely  commercial  basis. 

Buy  “Mapes”  and  you  need  never  have  any 
fear  that  you  have  made  a  mistake  by  not  look¬ 
ing  elsewhere.  Send  for  our  Pamphlet. 

The  MAPES  FORMULA  and  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO. 

No.  143  LIBERTY  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


“JUST  FERTILIZER” 


That’s  NOT  the  way  to  order.  Specify  WILCOX  FERTILIZER  and  then 
state  the  crops  you  wish  to  grow  and  the  character  of  your  soil.  We  are  not  haphazard 
fertilizer  manufacturers.  By  hard  toil,  careful  chemical  experiments  and  exhaustive  field 
tests,  we  have  originated  a  line  of 

FERTILIZERS  THAT  FERTILIZE  — 

that  are  1 00%  efficient  when  properly  chosen  and  applied.  dj  Our  fertilizer*  are  al 
in  splendid  mechanical  condition  —  easily  taken  up  by  the  crops  —  not  insoluble  and 
largely  worthless  as  are  many  others.  Send  to-day  for  oar  boo  fa. 

THE  WILCOX  FERTILIZER  COMPANY  -  -  MYSTIC,  CONN. 


LIME 


for  the  soil  only.  Our  Agri¬ 
cultural  Lime  can  be  applied 
at  the  time  of  seeding  and 
will  not  burn  anything.  Will 
drill,  broadcast  or  scatter. 
We  guarantee  immediate 
shipment,  analysis,  mechani¬ 
cal  condition,  fineness,  quick 
results  and  no  burning. 
Litmus  paper  free.  Write  us. 


CALEDONIA  MARL  CO.,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


I’ll  Refund  Your  Money  if  You  Don’t  Get  1-4  More  Sap  With 

GRIMM  SAP  SPOUTS 

Grimm  spouts  more  than  pay  their  cost  in  one  season.  I  will  send 
you  a  full  size  sample  spout  free.  Grimm  spoutsare  perfect¬ 
ly  round  and  smooth  and  of  such  a  taper  as  permits  their  use  in  vary¬ 
ing  sized  bores  so  as  to  allow  reaming  of  the  bore.  The  spouts  areso  tapered  they’re 
held  by  the  outer  bark, and  will  carry  a  full  bucket  without  being  driven  hard  enough 
to  split  the  bark.  No.  4  spouts  (using  a  7-ltibit)  for$2.75  per  hundred,  including  hooks. 
Grimm  Improved  Evaporator  will  Evaporate  one-fourth  moresap  than  the  old  style.  Improve¬ 
ment  cm  housed  with  the  latter.  Gi  inim  tin  sap  buckets  are  guaranteed  not  to  rust.  Syrup 
placed  In  Grimm  cans  will  not  ferment.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet  K— B.  II.  GRIMM.  Kutland,  Vc.  and  Hudson.  0 


CAHOON  SEED  SOWER 

Has  the  only  discharger  scientifically  constructed  to  scatter  seed  evenly  in  front 
of  operator  and  not  against  his  person.  Years  of  use  all  over  the  world  prove 
this  to  be  the  simplest,  most  accurate  and  durable  broadcast  sower  made.  Sows 
all  grata  or  grass  seed.  Made  entirely  of  steel,  iron,  brass  and  heavy  can¬ 
vas.  Wide  breastplate  makes  It  the  easiest  to  carry.  Needed  on  every 
farm.  Some  alfalfa  ranches  have  a  dozen.  Complete  directions  in  English, 
French,  German  and  Spanish.  Sent  prepaid  in  the  U.  S.  for  $4.00  if  dealer 
will  not  supply  you.  Order  today,  for  it  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 
“  Even  seeding  brings  good  reaping.” 

GOODELL  COMPANY,  14  Main  Street,  Antrim,  N.  H. 
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SELLING  CREAM  OR  CHEESE. 

I  am  thinking  of  starting  a  small  dairy, 
and  considering  which  is  likely  to  be  bet¬ 
ter,  to  separate  the  cream  and  sell,  having 
milk  to  feed  pigs,  or  make  the  milk  up 
into  cheese  and  sell  direct  to  consumers. 
What  amount  of  milk  will  it  take  for  one 
pound  cheese ;  cows  good  grade  Jersey  or 
Guernsey  ?  I  am  a  little  in  favor  of 
Guernsey ;  as  I  read  about  them  they  seem 
to  be  rather  rugged  or  tougher  and  pro¬ 
duce  full  as  cheap  cream  as  the  other ;  will 
have  to  buy  either.  How  much  cream  from 
one  quart  milk  as  good  cows  run?  About 
how  large  a  cheese  to  make  for  such  trade? 

s.  w.  c. 

The  manner  of  disposing  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  dairy  13  quite  a  fair-sized 
question,  and  there  are  so  many  fac¬ 
tors  which  enter  into  the  problem  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  lay  down  rigid 
rules.  Suppose  we  begin  the  discussion 
with  a  few  figures.  The  milk  from  a 
good  herd  of  grade  Jerseys  or  Guern¬ 
seys  will  average  about  4.5  per  cent 
of  butter  fat.  By  careful  selection  you 
may  be  able  to  improve  upon  this,  but 
you  will  do  well  if  you  can  pick  up  a 
herd  that  will  do  better.  Taking,  then, 
4.5  milk  as  our  standard,  let  us  compare 
cream  and  cheese.  Commercial  cream 
should  contain  about  25  per  cent,  butter 
fat,  and  100  pounds  of  milk  will  make 
2%.  gallons  of  such  cream.  Now,  we 
should  know  the  price  of  cream.  I  do 
not  know  your  market,  but  you  can 
probably  obtain  the  figures. 

As  to  cheese,  there  are  several  fac¬ 
tors  that  determine  the  amount  of 
cheese  made  from  a  given  quantity  of 
milk,  and  not  the  least  of  these  is  the 
skill  of  the  cheesemaker.  But  assum¬ 
ing  a  good  cheesemaker,  nine  pounds  of 
milk  for  one  pound  of  cheese  would  be 
a  very  good  average.  This  would  give 
us  11  pounds  of  cheese  from  100  pounds 
of  milk,  as  against  2J4  gallons  of  cream. 
Assuming  these  figures  to  hold  good  in 
all  cases,  and  knowing  the  respective 
prices  of  cheese  and  cream,  it  ought  to 
be  easy  to  reduce  this  question  to  a 
problem  in  mathematics.  But  right  here 
is  where  we  are  liable  to  fall  down. 
There  are  so  many  little  factors  that 
unexpectedly  bob  up  in  a  problem  of 
this  kind  that  it  immediately  comes 
down  to  the  basis  of  experience,  judg¬ 
ment,  and  good  sound  “horse  sense.” 

The  first  thing  of  course  will  be  the 
selection  of  the  herd.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  go  out  and  pick  up  a  good 
dairy.  One  must  be  a  good  judge  of 
cattle,  and  even  a  better  judge  of  human 
nature,  for  neither  farmer  nor  dealer 
is  likely  to  sell  you  his  best  animals  if 
he  can  induce  you  to  take  the  culls  at 
a  good  price.  If  you  can  make  use  of 
the  Babcock  test  in  making  your  selec¬ 
tions  it  will  be  well,  for  not  all  Jerseys 
nor  Guernseys  give  rich  milk.  If  you 
prefer  Guernseys,  then  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  do  better  to  select  that  breed.  They 
are  my  own  choice,  but  that  is  largely 
a  matter  of  personal  taste.  But  I  should 
advise  you  not  to  pass  by  a  good  Jer¬ 
sey  if  you  have  a  chance  to  buy  one 
at  a  reasonable  figure.  They  cross  well 
with  a  purebred  Guernsey  sire,  if  you 
wish  to  raise  your  own  stock,  and  as 
you  do  not  intend  to  start  with  pure- 
breds  the  individual  is  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  the  breed. 

The  dairy  selected,  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  dispose  of  the  product.  Now, 

I  am  not  a  cheesemaker,  and  cannot  an¬ 
swer  questions  involving  the  technique 
of  cheesemaking,  though  I  have  lived 
in  a  dairy  section  where  the  milk  is 
nearly  all  made  into  cheese,  ever  since 
I  was  big  enough  to  sit  up  to  a  cow 
and  hold  a  pail.  You  say  you  in¬ 
tend  to  start  in  a  small  way.  I 
I  believe  this  is  proper,  but  it  has  an 
important  bearing  on  cheesemaking.  For 
a  private  trade  cheese  weighing  10 
pounds  each  would  probably  be  best, 
and  this  would  require  90  to  100  pounds 
of  milk  a  day  for  even  one  cheese.  So 
you  see  that  with  a  few  cows  there 
might  be  times  when  you  would  not  have 
enough  milk  for  cheesemaking. 

Now,  cheesemaking  is  a  profession  in 
itself.  If  you  are  to  develop  a  select 


private  trade  it  will  be  necessary  to 
produce  an  article  that  is  a  little  better 
than  can  be  obtained  at  the  grocery 
store.  With  a  reasonable  amount  of 
study  and  practice,  especially  under  a 
good  cheesemaker,  anyone  can  learn  to 
make  good  cheese.  But  to  make  the 
superfine  article  that  the  consumer  will 
go  out  of  his  way  to  get,  that  seems 
to  be  a  special  gift.  For  instance,  in  this 
localit}’,  where  cheese  factories  are  Very 
numerous  and  close  together  there  was 
one  cheesemaker  whose  product  was  es¬ 
pecially  sought.  And  when  last  Spring 
he  sold  his  factory  and  moved  to  an¬ 
other  section  some  of  the  local  grocers 
sent  to  him  for  cheese  and  paid  freight 
on  it,  although  very  good  cheese  was 
made  right  at  their  doors.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  there  was  a  demand  for  B - ’s 

cheese  at  an  advanced  price.  I  have 
gone  into  this  point  at  considerable 
length,  because  I  consider  it  the  pivotal 
point  on  which  your  success  or  failure 
will  turn.  If  you  can  produce  an  article 
that  is  extra  fine,  and  can  make  your 
ability  known,  you  will  have  no  trouble 
in  getting  very  nice  returns  from  your 
dairy.  But  you  cannot  go  into  the  open 
market  with  so  small  a  production,  and 
your  first  trade  must  necessarily  be 
among  your  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Then,  with  a  good  product  and  judi¬ 
cious  advertising,  your  trade  ought  to 
expand.  Considerable  time  and  labor 
will  be  necessary  in  making  cheese, 
whether  you  make  much  or  little.  You 
will  need  considerable  apparatus,  also  a 
good  dry  room  for  curing. 

The  production  of  cream  is  in  many 
respects  much  simpler.  Given  good, 
clean  milk — and  you  must  have  that  for 
cheese — all  you  have  to  do  is  to  put  it 
in  the  separator,  turn  the  crank  a  little 
while,  and  you  have  the  cream.  This 
will  require  immediate  cooling,  but  that 
is  an  easy  job.  However,  your  cream 
must  be  put  at  once  in  the  consumer’s 
hands  or  it  will  spoil,  whereas  cheese 
can  be  held  for  a  comparatively  long 
time.  If  you  are  so  situated  that  you 
have  a  home  market  for  cream  you  can 
undoubtedly  build  up  a  good  trade.  If 
you  are  obliged  to  ship,  with  an  army 
of  middlemen  dipping  into  the  can  the 
profits  will  dwindle  to  a  small  sum.  As 
to  the  feeding  value  of  the  skim-milk,  it 
will  depend  largely  on  the  price  of  pork, 
also  on  the  general  care  the  pigs  get. 
The  whey  from  cheese  will  also  have  a 
small  feeding  value. 

You  have  not  mentioned  another  al¬ 
ternative,  butter-making.  This  requires 
less  technical  knowledge  than  cheese¬ 
making,  or  at  least  it  can  be  more  read¬ 
ily  learned  by  reading,  though  the  art 
of  making  strictly  first-class  butter  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  one.  I  believe  but¬ 
ter  would  be  easier  to  dispose  of  than 
cheese,  and  the  possibilities  of  working- 
up  a  select  trade  are  good  in  most  lo¬ 
calities.  I  cannot  give  positive  advice  as 
to  what  method  of  disposing  of  your 
milk  would  be  best.  It  is  a  many-sided 
question,  and  all  sides  should  be  care¬ 
fully  considered. 

CHESTER  L.  MILLS. 


Less  Work,  Cleaner 
Cows,  Cleaner  Barn, 

Bigger  Profits! 

SEND  In  your  name  for  the  two  books  that 
show  how  hundredsof  others  havoobtalu- 
ed  those  advantages — and  how  you  can 
hove  them.  Keep  all  cows  lined  up  over 
the  gutter  so  no  manure  falls  in  the  stalls,  none 
gets  on  the  cows.  That  makes  cleaning  easy— 
keeps  cows  healthy,  increases  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  and  boosts  your  profits! 

JAMES 

I  Sanitary  Barn  Equipment 

j  Enables  yon  to  water  cows  in  stall,  feed  them 
1  individually, save  labort  time,  money  and  kolp 
prevent  tuberculosis,  abortion  and  other  cow 
ailments.  All  facts  fully  explained  and  proved 
in  our  books.  If  interested  in  btal  Is,  Stanchions, 
,  Dull  Pens,  Cow  Pens, Calf  Pens, or  llox  Stalls,  ask 
IforBook  No.10.  If  interested  in  Manure  Carriers, 
Feed  Carriers,  Milk  Can 
Carriers  or  Feed 
Trucks,  ask  for  Book 
No.  11.  Either  or  both 
l  free  if  you  mention 
j  number  of  cows  you 
own.  Address 

JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

P-30  Cane  Street 
Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Originators  of  the 
Sanitary  Dairy 
Darn  Equipment 


Idea. 


FREE 

Barn  Plan 
Service, 

Send  us  a  pen¬ 
cil  sketch  of  floor 
plan  of  barn  you 
aregolng  to  build 
or  remodel  and 

?et  expert  advice 
rea.  Write  now. 


I 


lU 
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The  Giant  Star  Adjustable  Stanchion  is  the  greatest 
improvement  ever  brought  out  in  barn  equipment,  and  can  be 
had  only  on  the  STAR.  Stanchion  can  be  adjusted  in  width  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  various  neck  sizes  of  your  stock.  No  need  to  buy  specially 
made  stanchions  for  young  stock.  Get  the  STAR  and  save  the  bother 
and  money.  This  is  only  one  conclusive  feature.  There  are  others 
equally  as  important  and  necessary. 

Star  Barn  Equipment 

Stalls  and  Stanchions  —  Built  on  the  Unit  System 

The  only  correct  principle  and  the  only  bam  equipment  that  has  it. 
Each  stall  is  constructed  individually— add  one  at  a  time,  if  you  wish,  as 
you  add  to  your  stock.  This  permits,  by  moving  stall-frame  forward  or 

backward,  of  lining  all  sized  cows  evenly  at  gutter  and  stalls,  and  cows  are  kept  clean. 
Quickest  locked  and  unlocked — gives  cows  greatest  comfort  and  ease. 

Litter  and  Feed  Carrier 

saves  labor,  time,  temper  and  feed.  Turns  hardest  barn  work  into  mere  child’s  play. 
Barns  get  cleaned  and  stock  gets  fed  in  half  the  time  and  half  the  work.  Simple  to 
raise  and  lower.  Dumps  and  returns  automatically.  Saves  all  valuable  fertilizer. 
Has  roller  bearings  and  will  fit  any  kind  of  barn  and  conforms  to  any  arrangement. 

CDirr1  Bam  Plans  and 
f  |\£jJu  Valuable  Big  Book 

Write  today  for  our  big  catalog  full  of  valu¬ 
able  information  on  Barn  Equipment.  Tells 
everything  you  want  to  know.  Send  rough 
sketch  of  your  barn  floor  and  our  consulting 
department  will  advise  you  on  the  best  arrange¬ 
ment,  ventilation  and  sanitation  suitable  to 
your  individual  needs,  and  at  least  expense. 

Write  today — sure! 

Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co, 

3892  Hunt  St,  Harvard,  Ill.  (6fl 


ffT  a  STAR 

'-(  utter  CARRIER/; 


GALVANIZED 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  C0.,.^owsS«S“.clEs.a.v.V: 


ROOFING 

*3.59perSq. 

Del.  your  station 


$25 

Ml 

bEEBB  work  era.  Thomas  AwlCo.,76 

wl.  Sews 
liko  wild 
Write  qu1 

]5Uome£ 

tnjthing;  shoes, 
lire.  Low  price, 
ok  for  sample  to 

tt.,  Dayton,  0. 

General  Roofing 

Tho  World's 
largest  manufac¬ 
turer  of  RoofingM  and 
Building  Papers 


xy  bwwcmvp  oyy  y owy 
— \avde  oy  STnaaiW. 


There  is  a  simple  method  of 
applying  Certain-teed  Ready-to- 
lay  Roofing  on  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ings — farm  houses,  barns,  garages, 
poultry  houses,  silos. 

It  comes  in  rolls,  also  red,  green  and 
slate  gray  shingles. 

Certain-teed 


(Quality  Cert-ified— Durability  Guaran-feecf  ) 


Roofing  in  Rolls  and  Shingles 


Cold  weather  cracks  tile,  rains  wash 
and  rot  shingles,  wash  gravel  off,  and  the 
sun  melts  tar.  Certain-teed  Roofing 
contains  no  tar  or  paper,  it  will  not  crack, 
warp  or  blow  off,  it  is  weather-proof  and 
we  guarantee  it  to  wear  fifteen  years — 
costs  less  and  is  easy  to  lay. 

Look  for  the  Certain-teed  label  of  quality — 
your  dealer  can  save  you  money. 

Valliablp  Rrtrdr  You  will  find  many  val- 

v  atuauie  dook  rree  uab)e  SUggestions  in  our 

new  book,  “Modern  Building  Ideas  and  Plans.”  It  tells  you 
what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  —  it  suggests  economies  and 
conveniences  that  will  save  you  money. 

A  book  of  this  kind  would  ordinarily  sell  for  SI,  but  as 
it  shows  the  use  of  our  Certain-teed  Roofing  on  all 
kinds  of  model  homes  and  farm  buildings,  wc  offer  it  to 
you  at  25  cents.  Wc  prefer  to  have  you  go  to  your  lumber, 
hardware  or  building  material  dealer,  who  will  gladly 
get  you  a  copy  FREE.  If  you  write  us.  eudosc  25  cents  to 
cover  cost,  postage  and  mailing. 


General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

E.  St.  Louis,  III.  York,  Pa.  Marseilles,  Ill.  Minneapolis 
San  Francisco  Winnipeg,  Can. 


1913. 
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AN  ORCHARD  MUZZLE. 

I  was  interested  in  the  article  on  page 
66  on  contrivance  for  keeping  cattle 
from  eating  fruit  and  leaves  from 
trees,  while  giving  them  freedom  to 
eat  grass  or  anything  on  the  ground.  A 
muzzle  made  like  the  illustrations  might 
do  the  work.  To  a  simple  leather  hal¬ 
ter  is  pivoted  the  specially  made  muzzle 
which  is  always  held  in  a  horizontal  po¬ 
sition  by  the  counterweights  shown,  no 


matter  in  what  position  the  cow’s  head 
may  be.  The  muzzle  is  open  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  so  that  the  mouth  is  free  when 
feeding  from  the  gruund  and  covered 
when  the  head  is  lifted,  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  eating  from  a  tree.  Perhaps  this 
would  not  work  but  it  looks  as  though 
it  might.  w.  L.  c. 

Connecticut. 


A  Hygienic  Cook  Book. 

J.  P.  T.,  (.Vo  Address). — Will  you  state 
if  a  thoroughly  hygienic  cook  book  is 
published? 

Ans. — Not  knowing  your  particular 
food  fad,  we  are  at  loss  whether  to 
commend  a  hygiene  of  the  squirrel  type 
in  which  nuts  are  made  the  chief  article 
of  diet,  or  one  of  the  tiger  variety 
which  considers  scraped  raw  beef  the 
maximum  of  food  value,  or  even  the 
more  popular  bovine  brand  which  would 
exclude  all  foods  not  of  vegetable  ori¬ 
gin.  We  realize  that  whole  dietetic  sys¬ 
tems  have  been  built  upon  the  vagaries 
of  one  man’s  digestion,  and  that  since 
the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  men  have 
gone  to  extremes  in  insisting  upon  crop¬ 
ping  only  one  variety  of  herbage.  Our 
own  opinion,  however,  is  that  when  the 
Creator  gave  man  dominion  over  all 
lower  forms  of  life,  he  made  that  do¬ 
minion  one  not  only  of  the  head  but 
also  of  the  stomach,  and  that,  conse¬ 
quently,  man  is  violating  no  natural  laws 
when  he  combines  the  dietary  of  the 
squirrel,  the  tiger,  and  the  ox  to  make 
one  for  himself.  Our  advice,  therefore, 
is  that,  properly  prepared,  practically 
all  our  foods  are  hygienic  when  due  at¬ 
tention  is  paid  to  the  needs  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  hygiene  of  the  nursery  is 
not  that  of  the  hay  field,  and  the  cook 
who  deserves  the  most  at  the  hands  of 
her  dependents  is  the  one  who  can  so 
prepare  the  common  as  to  tempt  the  ap¬ 
petite,  flatter  the  digestion,  and  console 
the  conscience.  m.  b.  d. 


Back-to-the-Land  Advice. 

My  advice  to  the  back-to-the-land 
man,  page  102,  is  to  stay  at  his  trade. 
He  has  a  much  better  thing  than  farm¬ 
ing.  At  70  cents  per  hour,  eight  hours 
per  day,  and  10  months  per  year,  nets 
him  $1,456  and  nothing  invested,  no 
responsibility,  no  worry,  just  live.  To 
commence  farming  he  must  invest 
$7,000  in  100  acres  of  land,  $1,000  in 
tools  and  stock  (this  for  general  farm¬ 
ing,  not  dairying,  which  would  be 


more),  then  must  work  an  average 
of  14  hours  per  day  for  310  days  and 
six  hours  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
His  wife  must  also  work  as  many 
hours  as  he.  Then  figure  interest, 
taxes,  spraying,  up-keep  of  tools,  veteri¬ 
nary  bills,  allowance  for  dead  stock,  and 
numerous  other  farm  expenses,  he  will 
do  well  to  come  out  even.  I  was  raised 
a  farmer  and  am  farming  now,  but  have 
also  lived  in  the  city;  have  been  on 
public  works  and  been  in  business, 
which  has  given  me  quite  an  experience, 
and  I  feel  safe  in  saying  with  this  man’s 
job  of  70  cents  per  hour  I  can  keep  my 
family  of  four  as  well  as  the  average 
farmer,  and  lay  aside  $1,000  per  year. 
Still  if  he  wants  to  farm  he  would  bet¬ 
ter  hire  out  to  a  good  up-to-date  farmer 
for  a  year  or  two  and  see  if  it  is  as 
nice  as  he  imagines.  The  course  in 
a  correspondence  school  will  no  doubt 


be  a  curse  to  him.  Almost  anyone  can 
learn  a  trade,  but  farming  is  a  science, 
not  a  trade,  and  a  man  must  have  ex¬ 
perience  to  know  how.  There  is  always 
something  to  learn.  There  have  been 
too  many  glowing  reports  in  the  papers 
of  the  billions  of  dollars  the  farmers 
raise  in  a  year,  but  never  a  word  about 
the  expenses  which  take  it  nearly  all  up. 

Ohio.  L.  F.  GIBSON. 


Tomatoes  for  Canning. 

A.  D.  wants  to  know  about  growing 
tomatoes  for  canning.  ITior  to  a  couple 
of  years  ago  tomatoes  were  contracted  for 
by  the  canneries  at  about  $8  a  ton.  In 
the  last  two  years  a  couple  of  new  can¬ 
neries  have  been  put  up  and  the  price  rose 
last  year  to  $11  a  ton  and  in  strongly 
competitive  territory  50  cents  extra  was 
paid_  for  hauling,  bringing  the  price  to 
$11.50  a  ton.  In  some  cases  the  canners 
found  the  tomatoes  coming  in  too  fast,  so 
they  began  cutting  the  weight,  giving  as 
a  reason  that  the  fruit  was  not  up  to 
contract  agreement.  In  some  cases  this 
cutting  was  equal  to  a  half  ton  on  each 
ton  and  in  others  the  loads  were  rejected 
entirely.  Our  experience  here  is  that  the 
contract  form  used  is  entirely  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  tlie  canner,  and  in  cases  mentioned 
the  farmer  had  absolutely  no  redress,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  entire  load 
was  taken  and  put_ through.  It  is  said  that 
the  canners  get  35  dozen  cans  of  tomatoes 
from  a  ton  of  fruit  and  that  they  never 
get  less  than  70  cents  a  dozen  for  their 
pack,  or  a  total  of  $24.50  per  ton.  What 
we  cannot  understand  is  where  the  other 
$13.50  goes  that  the  canner  gets  after 
paying  for  his  tomatoes,  allowing  a  rea¬ 
sonable  interest  on  his  investment  as  weil 
as  depreciation  on  the  plant.  Some  of 
them  do  not  pay  for  the  tomatoes  until 
after  December  1,  or  after  they  have  sold 
their  pack.  In  other  words  the  farmer 
furnishes  the  canner  most  of  the  money 
to  do  his  business  on  and  gets  no  inter¬ 
est.  ROBERT  N.  MERRITT. 

Maryland. 


CENTURY 

Rubber  Boot 


A  Tiger  for  wear.  They 
are  made  of  live, 
high-grade  Rubber. 
Extra  quality  from  toe 
to  pull  straps.  A  hand¬ 
some  piece  of  honest 
value— the  Century.  Re¬ 
inforcements  at  ankle, 
heel,  toe  and  sides  of  real 
rubber  and  strong  duck 
make  this  a  battleship 
boot  for  wear  in  damp, 
wet  weather.  Your 
feet  slideinto  comfort 
and  warmth. 
Protect  your 
pock  et- 
book  — 
andlook 
for  the 
"Cross” 


I 


on  the  bottom.  Remember  the  “  no  crack”  ankle 
and  the  wear  resisting  soles  of  pure  rubber.  Ask 
your  dealer.  If  he  has  none — write  us  his  name 
and  ask  for  handsome  free  Booklet  No.  27. 

Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Beacon  Fails,  Conn, 

New  York  Chicago  Boston 


I 
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MORE  POTATOES  PER  ACRE 


Think  of  finding  one  to’eleven  $5  bills 
in  the  furrow,  on  every  acre  you  . 
plant.  It’s  been  done  many 
times.  Plant  the  spaces  you  -  ■ 

skip,  sell  the  potatoes, 
and  you 've  got  the  1  nou- 


ey.  No  extra  land, 
no  extra  work, 

It  costs  no 
more  to 
prepare 
ground, 
fertilize 
cultivate, 
spray  and 
dig  a  per1 
feet 
staud 


This 

'  _  m  a  - 

chine  soon 
pays  for  it¬ 
self  and  yet  puts 
real  money  into 
your  pocket.  One  seed 
piece  in  every  space  and 
one  only.  Uniform  spacing. 
No  injury  to  seed .  Ask 
your  dealer  to  show  it 
and  write  us  for  free 
booklet,  "100  per  cent 
Potato  Planting . "  We 
make  full  line  Potato 
machines.  Garden  tools, 
SpraverS,  etc. 

BATFIHAN  ftVF’G  CO. 
Bo*  102(5  Grenlocb,  N.  J. 


ON  YOUR  FARM  OR  COUNTRY  ESTATE 


It  is  now  time  to  plan  and  prepare  for  the  summer  planting.  You  can  grow  Alfalfa  on  your 
farm  /  But  you  must  meet  your  particular  soil  conditions— therefore— we  will  without  cost  or  ob¬ 
ligation  give  you  expert  advice  on  the  selection  of  seed — seed  bed  preparation— planting — and 
care  necessary  to  meet  your  requirements  and  secure  a  perfect  stand  with  the  aid  of 

FARMOGERM  INOCULATION 

Standard  throughout  the  world 

Let  ns  tell  you  of  the  method  of  growing  Vetch  with  your  spring  planting  of  Oats  to  increase  the  Oat  crop 
and  enrich  the  soil  at  the  same  time.  Also  how  to  secure  the  same  results  by  growing  Soy  Beans  or  other  le¬ 
gumes  with  your  Corn.  All  spring  sown  clovers  should  be  inoculated,  and  a  little  fertilizer  applied  now  means 
more  hay.  Cow  Peas  and  Soy  Beans  for  Hay— as  milk  producers,  cannot  be  excelled.  This  is  practical  inform¬ 
ation  of  value  to  every  farmer. 

TELL  US  TOUR  PLANTING  IDEAS  FOR  THE  TEAR  AND  LET  US  HELP  YOU  PLAN  IT 
ECONOMIUALI.T  FOR  SOIL  KNRIHMENT  AND  GENERAL  FARSI  IMPROVEMENT 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

_  Our  New  Book  No.  54  ready  Januarv  1st.  Sent  free. 


AND  HOW  TO 
'GROW  THEM 


LOOK  HERE! 


Threo  kernels  In  a  pod.  from  an  actual  photograph  as 
grown  on  our  big  Canadian  Seed  Oats  farm. 

You  can  raise  75  to  140  bushels  to  the  acre  with  our  seed. 
Imported  direct  from  Canada.  Extra  fine.  Send  for  free 
sample.  It  speaks  for  itself.  Our  customers  who  bought 
from  us  last  year  raised  from  75  to  140  bushels  to  the  aero 
against  one-eighth  to  one-half  as  much  from  their  old 
seed,  which  proves  our  statement  that  farmers  need  a 
change  of  seed  in  this  country. 

Wo  specialize  on  extra  fine  Seed  Oat*  on  our  bigCan- 
adian  Farm — new.  clean  land — and  grow  the  Genuine 
Regenerated  Swedish  Select  Oats  which  has  brok¬ 
en  all  rocords  Specially  bred  to  suit  climatic  and  soil 
conditions  in  the  U.  S.  Matures  from  12  to  15  days  earlier 
than  other  kinds.  Extra  large  white  berry.  Thin  husk. 
Stiff  straw.  Tremendous  yielder.  Rich  in  protein,  and 
just  the  oat  you  have  been  looking  for. 

Why  not  start  a  seed  patch  on  your  farm  this  year? 

It  has  paid  others  big.  It  will  pay  you. 

Write  us  early.  The  demand  for  our  seed  is  tromendous. 
Last  year  wo  had  to  return  orders  we  could  not  fill. 

Write  early.  Demand  tremendous.  Supply  limited. 


™AT  ,soutrnEwtle  of  FREE  BOOK 

which  wo  send  you  for  the  asking,  together  with  a  free  sample  of 
our  pure  Canadian  Grown  Regenerated  Swedish  Select  Oats. 

This  book  was  written  by  William 
Galloway,  Professor  Bow  man,  and  oth¬ 
er  seed  experts.  It  contains  priceless 
information — worth  real  money — about 
how  to  make  big  money  in  oats ;  how 
to  make  a  seed  bed ;  how  to  start  a 
seed  patch,  how  to  make  oats  stand  on 
rich  ground  and  how  to  grow  a  bump¬ 
er  crop  of  oats.  It  is  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  by  photos  from  actual  life,  and 
contains  besides  facts,  figures  and 
opinions  as  given  by  farmers  all  over 
the  country. 

Now  remember,  this  book  is  free  for  thoasking,  and  we  will  send 
It  to  you  together  with  a  free  sample  of  the  oats,  or  better  still,  en¬ 
close  ten  cents  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage,  and  we  will 
send  you  a  Big  sample  packet,  or  a  Trip!®  Size  for  25c.  aud  for 
50c,  a  packet  three  times  tho  size  o*  the  25c  packet,  and 
what  is  more,  the  empty  packets  will  bo  accepted  the  same  as 
cash  in  part  payment  on  any  future  orders  you  send  in. 

Feed  Your  Oats  to  the  Horses  or  Hogs,  or  Sell  It 

You  can  afford  to  do  it  when  you  stop  to  figure  up  the  net  re¬ 
sults  between  our  6eed  and  ordinary  seed.  Which  is  cheaper — 
Genuine  Imported  Regenerated  Swedish  Select  Oats  that 

germinate  nearly  100  per  cent — every  oat  sprouting — Fresh,  Hardy, 
Full  of  Life  and  Vitality— or  oats  that  are  half  hulls  full  of 
weaklings,  that  plainly  prove  they  are  inferior  and  run  out?  Our 
thoroughbred  Imported  Canadian  oats  cost  a  little  more  than  com¬ 
mon  seed  at  tho  start,  but  if  you  paid  twice  the  price  and  re¬ 
ceived  common  seed  for  nothing,  our  oats  would  be  cheaper  and 
bring  you  the  most  profits.  It’s  net  results  that  count. 

J.  E.  Andrews,  Dassol.  Minn.,  writes:  “Yielded  105  bu.  to  acre.’* 
Oscar  Kiing,  Alamosa.  Colo,  writes.  “Yielded  141  bu.  to  acre.** 
H.  Hendrick,  Roanoke,  Ill.,  writes,  “Got  95  bu.  from  one  acre.'* 
A,  J.  Barber,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  writes,  “Galloway,  you  are  right. 
Last  spring  I  bought  some  seed  oats  of  you.  Just  threshed.  Yield¬ 
ed  80  bu.  per  acre. 


GALLOWAY  BROS. -BOWMAN  CO.,  Seed  Oats  Specialists  Box  662  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES  TROPHY 

($750.00  Sterling  Silver  Cup) 

BEST  STATE  EXHIBIT  OF  POTATOES 


AT  THE 

New  York  Land  Show 

1912 

WON  BY 

The  E.L.  Cleveland  Company 

HOULTON,  Me. 

one  of  the  largest  and  most 
reliable  seed  potato  houses 
in  the  United  States.  Competi¬ 
tion  open  to  the  entire  United 
States  and  Canada.  Messrs.  E.  L. 
Cleveland  Company  also  won  the 
First  Prize  for  Best  County  Exhibit 
of  Potatoes.  (Silver  Cup  valued 
at  $200.00.) 

The  E.  L.  Cleveland  Company  use 

E.  FRANK  COE 
FERTILIZERS 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  have 
been  the  business  farmer’s  favorite 
for  over  fifty-five  years.  Why  not 
follow  the  example  of  these  lead¬ 
ing  commercial  potato  growers. 

You  ought  to  read  " The  Story  of  A  Profitable  Potato 
Crop"  written  by  an  Aroostook  County,  Muitio  farmer. 
A  copy  is  sen!  free  on  request. 


The  Coe-Mortimer  Company, 51 
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THE  APPLE  MARKET. 


There  do  not  seem  to  be  many  apples 
around  here,  however,  there  never  are 
many  apples  held  right  in  this  section. 
Most  of  them  are  sold  in  the  Fall.  Box 
apples  are  looked  upon  with  favor  on  this 
market,  when  the  price  is  not  too  high, 
but  we  cannot  do  much  with  them  this 
season,  as  barrel  stock  is  much  cheaper. 
In  reference  to  Ben  Davis  apples,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  looks  as  though  they  are  losing  out, 
as  we  have  very  hard  work  moving  them. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  H.  u.  simonetti. 

We  understand  that  people  are  moving 
their  storage  stock  quite  freely  at  the 
present  time,  owing  to  very  moderate  re¬ 
ceipts  of  common  storage  stock.  Weather 
conditions  have  been  very  favorable  and 
apples  have  moved  very  freely  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  present  prices 
would  be  maintained  on  ordinary  stock 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  and  fancy 
hard  well-colored  fruit  from  cold  storage 
■would  sell  to  very  good  advantage  and 
bring  good  prices  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  majority  of  the  stock  that  is  ar¬ 
riving  here  is  of  very  poor  quality.  The 
majority  of  the  dealers  are  realizing  more 
now  for  their  fancy  fruit  than  they  really 
expected  to  get.  In  regard  to  box  apples, 
will  say  that  the  same  sell  on  our  market 
to  very  good  advantage  when  strictly  fancy 
and  well-packed,  namely  Western,  apples, 
but  can’t  say  they  are  gaining  any  more 
in  popularity  than  they  have  in  previous 
seasons.  In  regard  to  the  demand  for  Ben 
Davis  variety,  must  say  that  they  have 
sold  to  better  advantage  this  year  than 
they  ever  have  before  to  our  knowledge. 
We  think  this  comes  from  the  reason  that 
the  majority  of  the  crops  of  Ben  Davis  run 
more  regularly  in  size  and  show  very  good 
color,  while  Baldwins  seem  mostly  to  lack 
color  and  run  rather  small.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  a  good  many  buyers  have  given  Ben 
Davis  the  preference. 

SAMUEL  A.  TOWNSEND. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

On  account  of  the  heavy  frost  in  Califor¬ 
nia  the  early  part  of  January,  apples  are 
going  to  be  more  in  demand  and  with  bet¬ 
ter  prices  than  was  expected.  Of  course, 
there  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  mil¬ 
lion  more  barrels  of  apples  remaining  in 
storage  at  the  present  time  than  there  were 
this  time  last  year,  which  of  course  is  going 
to  make  them  somewhat  cheaper,  or  not 
any  higher  at  least  than  prices  at  the 
same  time  last  year.  The  quality  of  most 
stock  in  storage  is  very  fine,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  shippers  who  have  stock 
on  hand  should  not  move  to  good  advan¬ 
tage.  Regarding  box  apples,  will  say  that 
they  may  be  gaining  a  little  in  popularity 
over  previous  seasons,  but  not  to  be  noticed 
to  any  great  extent.  You,  of  course,  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  box  apples  are  sell¬ 
ing  in  nearly  all  the  large  markets  at 
prices  ranging  from  75  cents  to  $1.75, 
which  of  course,  would  make  them  a  little 
more  popular  than  if  they  were  selling  $3 
to  $4  as  they  have  sold  previous  seasons.  | 
Regarding  the  Ben  Davis  varieties  will  say 
that  there  is  considerably  less  demand  for 
western  Ben  Davis  box  apples,  as  the  west¬ 
ern  Ben  Davis  is  very  dry,  and  does  not 
make  a  good  eating  apple,  and  when  con¬ 
sumers  buy  box  apples  they  want  them  to 
eat  and  not  to  look  at.  thokniley  bros. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Our  opinion  of  the  future  for  this  sea¬ 
son’s'  apples  is  not  very  promising.  From 
what  we  can  hear  fuily  70  per  cent  of 
the  Apples  which  were  put  in  cold  storage 
this  Reason  are  still  remaining  therein.  The 
comifion  stored  apples  are  about  all  cleaned 
up,  on  account  of  the  apples  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  New  York,  Virginia,  and  other  Eastern 
and  ■Southern  points,  where  they  use  bar¬ 
rels  instead  of  boxes,  being  of  better  qual¬ 
ity  this  season  than  usually.  The  box 
apples  from  the  West  have  not  been  moving 
in  a  general  way  as  well  as  they  did  last 
year,  and  two  years  ago.  However,  we  are 
sure  that  the  box  apples  from  the  West 
have  come  to  stay,  and  in  our  opinion  they 
will  gain  in  popularity  just  as  long  as  they 
continue  to  grade  and  pack  them  as  they 
have  been  doing.  As  regards  the  demand 
for  Ben  Davis  apples,  we  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  better  demand  this  season  than 
it  has  been  for  the  past  seasons.  They 
never  have  been  a  first-class  ready  seller 
except  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  other 
choice  varieties.  When  this  is  the  case 
the  first  class  Ben  Davis,  when  of  good 
size,  and  highly  colored,  will  sell  for  as 
muph  money  in  the  Southern  and  Western 
markets  as  any  other  apples. 

Cincinnati,  O.  i.  n.  price  &  co. 

There  are  in  Boston  about  75.000  barrels 
of  apples.  Our  apples  this  year  that  are 
in  cold  storage  are  mostly  Massachusetts 
and  Maine  fruit,  all  New  England  apples, 
and  they  are  exceptional  in  quality.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  a  great  many  com¬ 
mon  storage  apples  arriving  on  the  market 
and  prices  are  nominal,  from  $2  to  .$2.50, 
some  exceptional  lots  seling  as  high  as 
.$3.  We  believe  if  this  warm  weather  lasts 
apples  in  common  storage  will  soon  be  so 
ripe  that  people  will  not  want  them  only 
at  low  prices,  and  cold  storage  apples 
should  taring  fair  prices.  In  regard  to  box 
apples  we  would  say  that  they  are  not 
gaining  in  popularity.  They  sell,  but  bar¬ 
rel  apples  take  the  lead  on  the  Boston 
market.  As  far  as  Ben  Davis  is  concerned, 
it  is  not  wanted  in  Boston  at  all,  only  very 
late  in  the  season.  There  are  a  good  many 
Ben  Davis  in  Maine,  but  most  of  them  will 
be  forwarded  to  Europe.  We  believe  to-day 
there  are  about  100,000  barrels  of  apples 
in  Maine  in  common  storage,  principally 
Ben  Davis,  Stark  and  Russet,  probably  25 
per  cent  are  Baldwins. 

Boston,  Mass.  lord  &  spencer. 


While  it  is  impossible  at  this  time  to 
give  you  the  exact  quantity  of  apples  in 
storage  in  Chicago,  the  total  quantity  is 
probably  not  far  from  340,000  barrels,  and 
450,000  boxes.  Regarding  the  outlook  for 
price,  based  upon  all  present  indications, 
it  would  appear  that  the  present  level  of 
values  will  probably  be  fairly  maintained. 
Any  attempt  to  advance  them  materially 
would  be  a  serious  mistake.  There  is  only 
one  way  that  the  deal  can  clean  up  reason¬ 
ably  well,  and  that  is  to  keep  up  the  con¬ 
sumptive  demand.  Any  attempt  to  advance 
price  at  all  materially,  would  have  a  quick 
tendency  to  curtail  the  demand  and  once 
curtailed,  it  would  bo  mighty  hard  to  build 
up  again.  Regarding  the  box  apples,  up 
to  the  present  time  it  would  appear  that 
they  have  lost  in  favor  rather  than  to  have 
gained,  and  it  is  too  early  to  say  anything 
definite  as  regards  this.  The  enormous 
quantity  of  box  apples  to  be  marketed  must 
have  an  effect.  This  is  really  the  first  year 
that  there  has  been  a  test  of  the  box  apple 
business,  as  heretofore  the  quantity  has 
been  sufficiently  small  to  permit  of  some 
independence  upon  the  part  of  both  the 
grower  and  the  operator.  This  year, 
though,  they  are  a  real  competitor  with 
barrels.  As  indicated,  up  to  this  time  bar¬ 
rels  have  had  the  best  of  the  argument. 
Regarding  the  lighter  demand  for  Ben  Davis 
up  to  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  never 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  large 
demand  for  Ben  Davis,  when  other  varieties 
are  at  all  plentiful.  The  Ben  Davis  is  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  late  keeper  and  trade  in  them 
is  not  expected  until  the  later  part  of  the 
season.  With  such  low  values  as  have  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  Baldwins,  Greenings,  etc.,  it  is 
natural  that  the  Ben  Davis  should  be  pushed 
into  the  background.  In  the  Southern  coun¬ 
try  though,  where  the  Ben  Davis  is  used 
to  greatest  extent,  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  there  is  the  usual  sale  of  them. 
All  of  these  things  are  subject  to  exist¬ 
ing  conditions,  with  the  result  that  no  two 
years  are  identical,  and  too  much  cannot 
be  determined  upon  for  next  year  because 
of  conditions  existing  this  year. 

Chicago,  Ill.  wm.  l.  wagner. 


It  is  always  better  to  be  sure  than  sorry 

—It  is  better  to  insure  against  fire  than  to 
|  insure  against  loss  by  fire. 

UNITO  EXCELL  METAL 
ROOFS  CAN’T  BURN. 

They  practically  make  a  building  fire- 
f  proof.  We  want  to  send  you  free  samples  of 
I  UNITO  Excell  Metal  Roofing  -Then  you’ll  see 
how  even  it  is— How  stiff  it  is— You  can 
feel  the  life  in  it.  UNITO  Exeell  Metal  Roof¬ 
ing  is  new— Every  sheet  is  of  equal  size— 
The  edges  are  all  straight— It’s  not 
second  hand  half  worn  out  like  "wrecked” 
roofing.  It  will  pay  you  to  learn  all  about 
this  wonderful  material.  Write  and  get 
ROOFING  ENGINEER  ADVICE  FREE. 

Lot  us  know  your  needs — We  can  help  you— 
We  will  answer  all  questions  frankly  and  fully. 

Write  today  for  our  big  Excetl  Metal  Roof¬ 
ing  Book,  and  learn  how  you  can  become  a 
profit  sharing  member. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  COMPANY 
|  212  United  Factories  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


SELLING  EASTERN  APPLES. 

I  was  much  interested  to  read  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  February  1  that  you  were  able 
to  find  New  York  grown  apples  on  sale  in 
Rochester  while  you  were  in  attendance 
upon  the  Fruit  Growers’  meeting  there. 
Hast  Winter,  a  year  ago,  I  repeatedly  en¬ 
deavored  to  purchase  New  York  State 
apples  in  the  city  of  Albany,  but  was  un¬ 
able  to  do  so,  either  in  the  stores  or  at 
the  numerous  fruit  stands.  I  was  led  to 
make  inquiry  of  the  largest  fruit  retailer 
in  town,  only  to  discover  that  he  did  not 
care  to  handle  State  grown  apples.  He 
informed  me  that  no  less  than  8.500  boxes 
of  Western  apples  were  brought  into 
Albany  each  season  and  disposed  of.  He 
told  me  that  in  the  past  he  had  endeavored 
to  interest  some  farmers  residing  in  Albany 
and  Rensselaer  counties,  but  could  not  pre¬ 
vail  upon  any  of  them  to  pack  their  best 
apples  in  boxes  and  bring  them  in  to  him, 
so  he  had  lost  all  interest  in  New  York 
fruit  of  this  variety.  Noticing  that  baked 
apples,  large  and  luscious  looking,  were 
being  served  in  all  of  the  cheaper  lunch 
rooms,  I  asked  the  proprietor  of  the  most 
prosperous  “crippled”  (one-armed  chair) 
place  where  ho  obtained  his  apples  they 
were  baking.  He  at  once  replied.  “Why, 
we  use  nothing  but  Western  apples,  and 
the  reason  is  that  when  we  buy  a  box 
we  get  80,  96  or  104  portions — none  to 
throw  away — ,  and  we  know  just  what  we 
are  getting.” 

Being  several  kinds  of  an  idiot  I.  last 
Summer,  at  odd  tapes  visited  a  number 
of  farmers  within  a  dozen  miles  of  this 
city,  told  them  of  my  investigation  as  to 
the  use  of  Western  apples  in  Albany,  the 
prices  paid  per  box,  and  all  the  information 
I  had  gathered,  endeavoring  to  induce  some 
of  them  to  enter  this  field,  but  nary  a 
farmer  would  consider  it.  I  know,  of 
course,  that  Albany  and  Rensselaer  coun¬ 
ties  cannot  compare  with  the  apple  counties, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rochester,  yet  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  there  should  be  s^rue  farmer 
to  go  after  this  8,500-box  trade  here  in 
Albany.  n. 


ATTENTION!  Fruit  growers! 
Exchange  your  old  heavy  Sprayer 
(any  make)  for  a  new  “FRIEND.” 

Special  liberal  offer  if  deal  is 
made  now. 

Tell  us  what  your  machine  is  and 
get  our  proposition. 

Better  price  now  than  later. 
Many  are  exchanging. 

FRIEND  ’  ’  MFG.  CO.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

Then  spray  as  you  never  sprayed  before. 


(( 


Strong: — positive  in  ac¬ 
tion —  pumps  easily — 
stands  firmly  in  pail 
—  adjustable  to  any 
depth  of  pail.  Keep 
a  Douglas  al¬ 
ways  ready  for 
immediate 
action. 


FIGHTS 

FIREor 

BUGaS 


DOUGLAS 

SPRAY  PUMPS 

are  adaptable  to  scores  of 
uses  in  house,  barn,  garden, 
orchard.  This  No.  259  (“Aqua- 
pult”)  is  double  acting — gives 
continuous  stream  50  to  60  feet 
with  straight  nozzle.  81  years 
at  pump  making  make  us  au¬ 
thorities  on  pump  problems. 

Free  Booklet  describes  this  and 
sixteen  other  models  with  prices. 
Send  for  it  now.  Ask  your  dealer; 
if  he  has  none  we  will  supply  you. 

W.  &  B.  DOUGLAS 

Pump  Makers  for  81  Years 

150  William  St.  Middletown,  Ct. 


TO  KIEL 


San  Jose  Scale 


USE 


Bergenport  Brand  Sulphur 

The  best  sulphur  for  Lime  Sulphur  Solution. 
Combines  easily  and  quickly  with  lime.  Write  to 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  &  CO. 
BERGliNPOUT  SULPHUli  WORKS 
100  William  Street,  New  York 


SPRAY  TOWFR  That  holds  extension  rod. 

““ *  Il/IIEiIV  Reaches  highest  branches. 
No  climbing.  Operate  from  wagon  bed.  Free 
Cat,  F.  G.  HAYES,  231  Ohio  St..  Sharon,  Pa. 


when  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Fruit-trees 


dying  from  the 
top  down 

are  the  direct  result  of  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  sucking  or  scale  insects, 
such  as  the  San  Jose  scale,  Oyster 
Shell  scale,  etc.  A  good,  effective 
remedy  to  rid  your  orchards  of  such 
pests  is 

S-W  Lime-Sulfur 
Solution 

used  at  a  dilution  of  1  part  solution  to 
8  parts  water  sprayed  in  the  Spring 
before  the  leaves  appear,  or  in  the 
Fall  after  the  leaves  have  fallen. 

S-W  Lime-Sulfur  Solution  is 
standard  strength,  and  contains  from 
24  to  26  per  cent  of  sulphur  in 
combination  with  from  9  to  1  1  per 
cent  of  lime.  Its  uniformity,  strength 
and  freedom  from  sediment  make 
it  an  ideal  spray.  S-W  Lime-Sulfur 
Solution  will  not  crystallize  and  clog 
the  spray  nozzle. 

Write  for  our 

“ Spraying  Calendar  &  Guide  ' 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Insecticid  Makers 

635  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


SPRAYERS 

'V 

For  large  or  small  orchards,  market 
gardens,  potato  farms,  grain,  i  otton, 
tobacco,  home  and  gr.rden  work 
poultry  plants,  whitewashing 
cleaning,  cold  water  painting, 
etc.  From  Bucket,  Knapsack 
and  Barrel  Sprayers 
Traction  and  50.  100 
150  and  250  gallon 
Powtr  Sprayers — 
ccxnplete  or  in  part 
to  build  up 


Sprayers  a  1  • 
ready  in  use. 
40  c  o  m  • 
bi  na¬ 
tions. 


They 
have 
on  t si de 
pumps,  no 
c o  rr os  ion  , 
Unit  sprayers,  so 
3’ou  can  build  big- 
e.-r  when  necessary. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
them  and  write  for  new 
booklet,  “ Spraying  Vines , 
Trees  and  Bushes.  ”  We  also  m 
make  full  line  potato  machines,  ™ 
garden  tools,  etc. 


Bateman  M’Pjj  Co. 
Box  1024 
Grenloch,  N.  J, 


for  s-OlXje 

Two  Car  Loads  of  Good  STOCK  HAY 

Will  rank  as  about  No.  2  Timotliy.  Buy  direct 
from  the  grower  and  save  the  dealer's  profit. 

J.  GRANT  MOUSE,  -  Hamilton,  N.Y. 


Want  this  Magazine 


0 

We  Will  Send  it  to  You 

for  One  Year  FREE! 

HIGHWAY  MAGAZINE  is  a  snappy  monthly  devoted  to  the 
Good  Roads  Movement.  It  is  practical,  breezy  and  full  of 
suggestions  drawn  from  the  experience  of  men  who  are  up 
against  the  same  problems  as  you  are.  It  stands  squarely  for  mod¬ 
ern  methods  and  efficiency  in  road  building  and  maintenance,  and 
for  the  use  of 

AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON 

Guaranteed  CULVERTS 


99.84%  Pure 


The  regular  subscription  rate  for  Highway  Maga¬ 
zine  is  5c  a  copy  or  50c  a  year.  Over  fifty  thousand 
tax  payers,  officials,  engineers  and  commissioners  of 
public  works  are  regular  readers  of  this  magazine.  We 
want  every  road  master  in  the  United  States  to  read  it. 


Here’s  where  you  come  in — send  us  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  man  who  has  charge  of  the  roads  in  your 
neighborhood  and  we  will  put  you  on  our  subscription  list 
for  a  year.  Thereafter  you  will  receive  Highway  Maga¬ 
zine  regularly  every  month  for  twelve  months,  FRUU. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  get  a  splendid  magazine  at  the  cost  of 
only  one  cent.  Send  today  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card 
so  that  you  may  receive  the  issue  that  is  coming  out  next  month.  Address 

Publisher  THE  HIGH W AY  MAGAZINE!,  544  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Fitting  Soil  for  Potatoes, 

E.  D.  II.,  Iloneoye  Falls,  N.  Y. — I  have  a 
field  that  raised  a  crop  of  potatoes  last 
year.  I  wish  to  grow  something  on  it  this 
year  not  to  harvest,  but  so  as  to  add  to 
its  fertility  so  as  to  plant  it  to  potatoes 
the  year  after ;  it  is  light  sandy  soil, 
located  where  I  cannot  get  manure  to  it 
easily.  I  had  thought  of  sowing  to  clover 
and  about  a  bushel  of  Canada  peas  to  the 
acre,  early  in  the  Spring,  or  oats  and  peas. 
When  I  plant  potatoes  I  should  apply  800 
pounds  high-grade  fertilizer  per  acre.  When 


off.  As  the  soil  was  wet  part  of  this 
was  self-seeded.  The  rye  falling  on 
this  wet  ground  sprouted  in  the  mud 
and  made  a  fair  stand.  In  other  parts 
of  the  orchard  the  rve  was  chopped  up 
with  the  cutaway  and  made  a  full  crop 
the  next  year.  It  seems  likely  that  your 
plan  will  work  well.  We  think  you  will 
do  a  better  job  by  using  the  roller  or 
harrow  after  the  cutaway  and  not  be¬ 
fore.  We  should  also  use  Crimson 
clover  seed  along  with  the  Cow-horn 
turnips.  While  this  clover  may  be 


M’PIKE  CLUSTER;  CONCORD  IN  CORNER. 

(See  Ruralisms  Page  219.) 


last  plowed  it  had  a  light  sod ;  not  very 
strong  soil,  but  raises  excellent  potatoes. 

Ans. — We  should  spend  this  year  in 
stuffing  that  soil  with  organic  matter. 
Sow  oats  and  peas  as  early  as  the 
ground  is  fit.  Plow  this  crop  under 
when  ripe  and  then  sow  buckwheat 
alone,  or  buckwheat  and  clover.  If  the 
buckwheat  is  seeded  alone,  plow  it 
under  in  early  September  and  sow  rye. 
If  you  use  buckwheat  and  clover  cut 
the  buckwheat  just  before  it  makes 
seed  and  let  it  lie  on  the  ground.  This 
will  protect  the  clover.  It  will  make 
a  fair  crop  and  all  can  be  plowed  under 
next  Spring  for  potatoes. 


An  Easy  Supply  of  Humus. 

F.  O.,  Saybrook,  Conn. — Circumstances 
may  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  “aban¬ 
don”  my  farm  for  a  year  or  two.  I  do 
not  wish  to  rent  it.  I  want  to  increase 
the  humus  in  the  soil  if  possible.  It  is 
now  largely  in  rye  with  Cow-horn  turnip 
and  I  have  thought  of  letting  it  stand 
until  the  grain  is  dead  ripe  and  then  sow 
turnip  seed  and  harrow  with  a  cutaway 
to  cover  up  seed  and  break  down  the  straw, 
preceding  the  harrow  by  a  roller  or  a 
plank  drag  if  necessary.  After  this  I 
would  let  it  lie  until  another  Summer  and 
repeat  the  process.  Land  is  a  sandy  loam, 
or  perhaps  more  properly  a  loamy  sand, 
well  drained,  poor  and  deficient  in  humus. 
You  see  I  want  to  find  the  easiest,  cheapest 
plan  to  keep  it  covered  and  growing  crops 
to  be  turned  under  or  to  lie  on  the  sur¬ 
face  as  a  mulch. 

Ans. — This  is  a  new  proposition  to  us, 
yet  we  think  it,  or  a  modification  of  it, 
will  carry  out  your  purpose.  We  have 
often  reseeded  rye  in  about  this  way.  One 
season  was  quite  wet  and  rye  had  been 
seeded  as  a  cover  crop  in  part  of  the 
orchard.  In  one  way  and  another  we 
were  unable  to  cut  all  this  rye,  and  par; 
of  it  ripened  on  the  straw  and  shelled 


killed  out,  it  will  make  growth  enough 
to  more  than  pay  for  seed  and  labor. 
Handled  with  the  rye  in  this  way  it 
will  have  a  better  chance  to  get  through 
the  Spring  thaw  and  freeze.  This  plan 
will  certainly  enable  you  to  fill  that 
soil  with  humus  without  much  labor. 


By  oar  new,  short  cut  mail  order  plan  you  buy  these 
goods  direct, with  all  the  middlemeu’s 
profits  cut  out 

Agricultural  Implements  Paints 
Buggies 
Bicycles 

Clothing,  Men’s  A  Boys’ 

Dairy  Supplies 


Engines.  Gasoline 
Electric  Light  Plants 
Farm  Machinery 
Fencing  Wire 
Furniture 

Hardw  are  and  Tools 
Harness 
Haying  Tools 
Mechanics’  Tools 


Pipe  and  Fittings 
Poultry  Supplies 
Pumps.  Water  and 
Spray 

Roofing  Material 
Rugs  and  Carpets 
Sewing  Machines 
Shoes 

Stoves  and  Ranges 
Wagons,  Farm 
Wall  Board 
Washing  Machines 
Wind  Mills 


And  thousands  of  other  Household  and  Farm  articles 

MANUFACTURERS  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

Dept.  21,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Concrete  Feeding  Floor,  Syosset,  L.  I. 


Wouldn't  you  lil^e 

a  concrete  barn,  trough  and  feeding  floor  as  neat  and  prac¬ 
tical  as  those  shown  ?  You’d  be  surprised  to  find  how  easily 
you  and  your  men  could  build  them.  Our  free  168-page 
Farm  Book  tells  how.  Just  send  a  postal  for  it. 

About  the  cement  for  that  concrete :  Did  you  ever  stop 
to  figure  out  that  the  reason  this  Company  is  the  largest  in 
the  world  is  because  more  cement  users  insist  on  getting 
Atlas  than  any  other  brand  ?  They  do  it  for  the  same  reason 
that  there  are  over  five  million  barrels  of  Atlas  in  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal,  and  seven  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  Atlas  in 
the  Keokuk,  Iowa,  Dam.  Isn’t  that  the  cement  you  want? 

Have  you  our  FREE  168  page  Farm  Book  on  concrete  work ?  Write  oj  for  It  now. 


It  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  CEMENT  CO.,  Dept  22,  30  8  ro  a.d  St,N.X 

Chicago  —  Philadelphia 

Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  da» 


ATLAS 


PO  RTLAND 

CEMENT 


FREE 

An  instructive  64-page 
illustrated  catalogue 

Brimful  of  what  you  want  to  know 
about  getting  bigger,  better  results  from  the 
soil — shows  the  labor-lightening,  time-saving  , 

r  features  of  Planet  Jr  tools— the  most  economical  and 

[Sf/  efficient  agricultural  implements  ever  invented. 

Fully  guaranteed. 

Planet  Jr 

Lff.9.-d. )  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel  Hoe,  Culti¬ 


vator,  and  Plow  sows  seed  accurately  and  works  quickly,  easily,  thor¬ 
oughly.  Wonderful  all-round  garden  tool  and  money-saver. 


1  °-  f  t  1  Planet  Jr  Double  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator,  Plow  and  Rake 

works  both  sides  of  plants  thoroughly  and  rapidly  at  one  passage, 
until  crops  are  20  inches  high.  This  fine  tool  has  indestructible 
steel  frame  and  steel  leaf-lifters. 

Send  postal  today  for  the  catalogue!  64  big  helpful  pages. 

It  illustrates  over  55  tools  for  all  kinds  of  farm  and 
^garden  work.  Do  it  now! 


S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 

Box  1107  V 
Philadelphia 


m 


No. 


[Acme! 


For  Corn,  Beans  and  Other  Seeds 

you  can  find  no  easier,  more  dependable  and 
all  round  satisfactory  way  of  planting  than 
with  the  Acme  Rotary  Corn  Planter. 
fgg  The  Acme  Rotary  Corn  Planter  is  automatic, 
perfectly  balanced,  strong  in  action  and  in  build, 
light  and  handy. 

Corn  and 
Potato 

.  ^  Acme  Potato  Planters  are  strong,  plant  at  an  even 

,  6";  mUM  depth,  save  stooping  aud  the  work  of  furrowing  out 

300,000  Acme  Planters  now  in  use.  Any  dealer  can 
sell  you  Acme  Planters.  Send  for  our  free  book¬ 
let  “The  Acme  of  Potato  Profit.”  Send  us  your 
dealer’s  name  and  we  will  see  that  fou  are 
supplied.  Insist  on  the  planter  with 


ACME 


PLANTERS 


A 


j  Kl 


ACME  ROTARY 
CORN  PLANTER 
$1.75 


the  Acme  trade  mark. 

POTATO  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

301  Front  Street,  Traverse  City 
Michigan 


ACME 
POTATO  PLANTER^ 
$1.00 


AGRICULTURE 

OUR  TILE 
LAST  FOREVER! 

NATIONAL  FIREPROOFING  COMPANY,  Fulton  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNA 


Are  ThorougTily  Hard  Burnl 

Made  of  best  Clay,  is  sold  hi  car¬ 
load  lots.  Also  manufacturers  o! 
Hollow  Tile  Silos,  Pudding  Blocks 
and  Sewer  Pipe.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 


£*18 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


“THE  BADGER  STATE.” 

No.  I. 

Wisconsin. — During  the  latter  part  of 
January  I  spent  a  couple  of  days  at  the 
Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture.  It  would 
hardly  be  fair  to  watch  a  man  walking 
across  his  farm  with  his  overcoat  on  and 
then  go  off  and  try  to  tell  what  sort  of 
a  man  he  is.  Still,*  one  with  good  eyes 

could  tell  something  about  him.  It  is  much 
the  same  with  trying  to  judge  a  country 
from  a  car  window  after  Jack  Frost  has 
locked  up  the  soil  and  put  a  little  snow 
on  top.  It  would  be  a  poor  observer, 
however,  who  did  not  form  some  sort  of 
opinion.  The  country  through  Northern 
Indiana  and  North  Central  Illinois  never 
did  make  me  think  I  would  like  to  live 
there.  That’s  just  the  way  it  impresses 
me — though  men  on  the  train  and  in  the 
town  tell  me  it  is  the  finest  and  richest 
soil  and  country  on  earth.  I  do  not  like 
these  fiat  prairies  stretching  off  with  no 
hills  to  rest  the  eye.  The  cornfields  crowd  up 
into  the  back  yards  of  the  little  towns. 
The  corn  ears  have  been  broken  off  and  the 
stalks  are  standing  with  cattle  and  hogs 
in  to  break  them  down.  The  towns  strike 
me  as  lazy,  somehow,  with  no  Winter  work 
to  speak  of,  and  but  little  local  pride 
about  “fixing  up”  and  making  the  place 
look  neat.  When  people  tell  me  how  rich 
this  wonderful  soil  is  and  the  wealth  that 
is  taken  out  of  it  and  the  way  It  has  risen 
in  value,  I  wonder  where  that  money  goes 
to.  A  good  share  of  it  ought  to  stay  right 
in  the  locality,  put  into  paint  and  the 
things  that  make  town  and  farm  life  the 
most  attractive  and  best  form  of  living 
on  earth.  I  have  no  thought  that  this  rich 
corn  section  is  after  immigrants  or  trying 
to  offer  inducements  to  settlers.  Laud  is 
too  high  for  that,  and  consequently  it 
doesn’t  make  so  much  difference  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  way  how  those  towns  are  kept  up.  Yet 
the  entire  Central  West  would  be  stronger 
and  better  off  if  those  little  villages  and 
towns  could  be  painted  and  made  neat  so 
that  they  would  give  expression  to  the 
pride  which  farmers  have  in  their  rich 
section.  One  man  on  the  train  told  me 
this  was  exactly  right — that  the  best  thing 
that  was  happening  to  the  young  people 
was  their  organizing  to  do  just  that  thing. 
Another  man  laughed  good-naturedly  and 
told  me  I  did  not  have  to  look  out  of  the 
window  if  I  didn’t  want  to — there  was  no 
law  to  compel  me.  He  was  correct  in 
that. 

When  we  struck  Northern  Illinois  and 
Southern  Wisconsin  there  was  a  law  which 
made  me  look  out — the  law  of  attraction 
which  all  advertisers  strive  for.  We  had 
left  the  flat  country  of  half  utilized  corn¬ 
stalks  and  entered  a  rolling  section.  There 
was  hardly  a  shock  of  corn  to  be  seen  left 
out  in  the  fields.  For  this  was  a  land  of 
silos.  The  Wisconsin  Agricultural  College 
has  eight  sets  of  forms  for  constructing 
concrete  silos.  These  are  rented  to  farm 
communities.  An  instructor  goes  along  to 
show  how  to  build  the  first  silo — then  the 
forms  are  sent  from  farm  to  farm  for  use. 
Throughout  this  section  of  Wisconsin  it 
was  hard  to  see,  from  the  train,  a  group 
of  farm  buildings  that  were  not  neatly 
painted  and  with  trees  and  with  at  least 
a  start  at  a  lawn  or  some  ornamental  sur¬ 
roundings.  It  is  a  home-looking  country, 
and  I  think  the  first  thought  of  a  home 
seeker  would  be  that  he  would  like  to  live 
there.  As  was  natural,  the  towns  reflected 
something  of  the  neat  appearance  of  these 
farms.  The  stranger  who  knew  nothing  of 
this  section  save  what  he  could  see  ac- 
cross  these  gray,  snow-draped  fields  would 
surely  say — here  dwell  a  contented  and 
prosperous  people  who  have  true  pride  in 
their  business. 

The  Cause. — What  things  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  this  goodly  country  life?  There 
was  a  conference  of  country  life  workers  at 
the  college,  and  one  would  think  this  would 
be  the  place  to  dig  down  to  fundamentals. 
To  me  the  most  striking  thing  about  this 
conference  was  a  group  of  elderly  men 
who  were  teaching  us  the  truth  of  Brown¬ 
ing’s  beautiful  poem 

“Grow  old  along  with  me 

The  best  is  yet  to  be.” 

These  white-haired  men  were  pioneers 
in  the  work  of  making  the  newer  Wisconsin. 
Some  of  them  were  sons  of  men  who  came 
into  the  forest,  cleared  the  land,  and  en¬ 
dured  all  the  struggles  of  pioneer  life 
which  were  needed  to  give  the  material 
things  of  Wisconsin  to  civilization.  These 
old  pioneers  won  the  land ;  then  came  the 
newer  pioneer  to  win  the  men  who  oc¬ 
cupied  the  land.  I  met  men  -who  organized 
the  first  farmers’  institutes  and  who  helped 
carry  the  work  of  the  college  out  to  the 
people.  There  are  men  yet  living  who  can 
remember  when  friction  matches  were  more 
than  a  luxury.  Men  were  obliged  to  carry 
fire  from  place  to  place — a  box  of  embers 
or  a  live  coal  at  the  end  of  a  stick. 


These  men  that  I  speak  of  carried  the 
bright  coals  of -scientific  truth  and  agricul¬ 
tural  education  out  to  build  little  fires 
of  thought  and  study  among  the  people. 
Here  they  were  still  active,  bright  and 
hopeful.  Still  organizing  and  working  and 
bringing  together  the  forces  which  are 
surely  to  make  Wisconsin  probably  the 
greatest  farm  State  in  the  Nation.  These 
men  have  always  been  themselves  the  best 
of  farmers  and  better  than  that,  they  have 
had  visions  and  ideals  of  a  farming  that 
shall  be  more  than  merely  working  the 
land.  These  men  ought  to  know  why 
Southern  Wisconsin  smiles  upon  the 
passer-by. 

Fundamentals. — They  tell  me  that  the 
original  stock  from  which  the  people  came 
was  what  you  may  call  purely  bred  for  the 
performance  of  home  building.  There  were 
hardy  folks  from  the  north  of  Europe — 
trained  as  thorough  farmers  through  cen¬ 
turies  of  inheritance.  They  were  the  strong 
and  adventurous — the  pick  of  the  flock — 
thorough,  patient  and  irderly.  Then  there 
were  the  bolder  and  hardier  sons  of  New 
England  and  New  Y'ork  farmers,  cramped 
at  home,  who  found  the  very  breath  of 
strong  life  in  this  new  country.  What 
foundation  stock  that  was  for  a  human 
crop.  And  this  sound  old  stock  has  been 
kept  up  by  an  out-cross  of  what  I  may 
call  mental  blood.  Sometimes  men  of 
steady  inheritance  or  prejudice  stick  to  a 
certain  line  of  farming  too  long — after  both 
nature  and  social  development  have  plainly 
told  them  that  other  sections  can  do  better. 
And  so  for  example  Southern  Wisconsin 
turned  in  time  from  grain  growing  to 
dairying.  The  change  is  what  I  mean  by 
that  out-cross  of  mental  blood. 

Y'et  Wisconsin  has  her  mighty  problems 
of  race  and  social  change.  These  come 
faster  and  faster  with  each  new  generation. 
At  the  hotel  in  Madison  I  saw  a  young 
man  with  the  light  hair  and  strong  face 
of  the  typical  Norseman.  Without  ques¬ 
tion  his  grandfather  wore  wooden  shoes 
and  walked  in  them  through  the  honorable, 
plodding  work  of  the  peasant.  Yet  here 
was  the  grandson  scolding  the  waiter  about 
the  quality  of  his  grape  fruit !  That  spirit 
is  sure  to  appear  after  three  or  four  genera¬ 
tions,  but  I  saw  at  the  Wisconsin  College 
what  seems  to  me  the  best  antidote  for  it. 
The  president  of  the  great  Wisconsin  Uni¬ 
versity  publicly  honored  Henry  D.  Gris¬ 
wold,  a  plain  farmer  and  dairyman,  by 
presenting  him  with  an  official  testimonial. 
Dr.  Russell  said  that  Mr.  Griswold  had 
made  60  acres  of  Wisconsin  land  support 
50  head  of  fine  cattle.  And  this  is  why 
the  University  gave  this  farmer  an  honor 
equal  to  that  bestowed  upon  great  states¬ 
men  or  educators  or  inventors. 

‘‘On  his  small  farm  he  has  not  only 
made  a  com  fori  able  living,  hut  he  is  giv¬ 
ing  his  five  children  university  educations 
That  seemed  to  me  the  most  benutiful — 
the  most  striking  recognition  of  plain, 
honest  farming  that  I  ever  heard  of.  It 
puts  that  kind  of  farming  just  where  it 
ought  to  be,  right  up  on  the  platform 
beside  the  highest  and  best  of  thought. 
That  is  the  spirit  which  will  serve  as  an 
antidote  to  the  poison  which  gets  into  the 
mind  of  many  a  farmer’s  boy  when  he 
begins  to  think  that  the  honors  and  ribbons 
never  come  to  the  man  who  works  with 
his  hands. 

The  Cow. — They  told  me  that  when  you 
got  down  to  practical  things  the  happy 
smile  on  the  face  of  Southern  Wisconsin 
was  produced  by  the  contented  dairy  cow' 
biting  off  dollars  as  she  chewed  her  cud. 
There  are  parts  of  the  State — the  grain- 
selling  sections — which  are  not  so  prosper¬ 
ous,  but  whete  the  cow’s  hoof  digs  a  dimple 
in  the  face  of  nature  the  earth  smiles. 
One  leading  man  told  me  that  the  State 
owed  much  of  this  prosperity  to  Prof.  W. 
A.  Henry.  Years  ago  Prof.  Henry  talked 
in  season  and  out  about  the  way  Wis¬ 
consin  was  being  milked  and  drained  of 
the  life  blood  of  her  soil.  There  was  a 
steady  stream  of  wheat  bran  flowing 
away  from  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 
and  carrying  with  it  the  plant  food 
which  would  determine  the  occupation  of 
the  next  generation  and  thus  make  history. 
For  the  Wisconsin  boys  who  ought  to  lie 
farmers  would  chase  that  plant  food.  \"ou 
can  see  what  I  mean.  If  this  plant  food 
could  be  kept  at  home  the  soil  would  be 
kept  up  and  the  boy  would  stay  on  it.  I 
can  easily  remember  how,  years'  ago.  Prof. 
Henry  argued  and  pleaded  with  the  farmers 
to  tap .  that  stream  of  wheat  bran  and 
feed  it  at  home.  At  that  time  I  could 
not  fully  grasp  the  meaning  of  it,  but  now 
it  is  easy  to  see  what  Buch  work  has  done 
for  Wisconsin.  For  it  helped  change  the 
thought  of  the  people  away  from  grain 
farming  to  dairying,  and  without  question 
that  changed  the  history  of  Southern  Wis¬ 
consin. 

And  from  this  grew  other  changes. 
Ex-Gov.  Hoard  and  other  far-seeing 
veterans  saw  that  not  only  the  farm  but 
the  man  also  might  be  improved  by  the 
cow.  No  man  could  long  remain  a  scrub  in 
thought  or  methods  if  he  associated  with 
a  high-grade  cow.  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
cow  aristocracy  has  helped  somewhat  to 
produce  a  farm  nobility.  This  has  come 
to  a  point  which  justifies  Dr.  Russell,  dean 
of  the  college,  in  saying  that  “probably  no 
movement  inaugurated  by  the  station  other 
than  the  Babcock  test,  lias  been  so  im¬ 
portant  in  the  development  of  dairying  in 
Wisconsin,  as  the  organization  throughout 
the  State  of  community  centers  for  the 
breeding  of  high-grade  and  pure-bred  dairy 
stock.”  In  one  county  alone  (Waukesha). 
66  breeders  own  over  $500,000  worth  of 
Guernsey  cattle,  and  this  gets  us  down 
to  the  real  foundation  of  the  whole  thing, 
of  dairy  prosperity  and  dairy  cattle  im¬ 
provement.  One  man  said  “Come  with  me 
to  the  dairy  building  anu  I  will  show  you 
the  germ  of  it  all.”  There  we  found  the 
old  original  “No.  1”  Babcock  milk- testing 
machine.  Lot  us  have  a  talk  with  Dr. 
Babcock  next  week.  h.  w.  c. 


My  experience  of  over  forty  years 
as  a  practical  farmer  and  manu¬ 
facturer  is  concentrated  in  this 
new  I  no.  10 1  Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe 

I  have  invented  many  and  latest  effort.  It  is 

the  finest  tool  of  its 
kind  ever  invented.  Of 
this  I  am  positive,  and 
I  guarantee  this  and 
the  statements  made  in 
the  descriptive  circular. 


labor-saving  imple 
ments  which  are  now 
used  by  nearly  two 
million  farmers  and  gar¬ 
deners  scattered  all  over 
the  world,  but  this  new 
[no.  10}  Planet  Jr  Horse 
Hoe,  Cultivator  and 
Hiller  is  my  supreme 

The  new  |No.lOl  Planet  Jr  will  do  about  every  kind  of  work  that  any 
other  combined  hoe  ever  did,  and  much  more  besides.  It  is  light,  and 
easily  handled,  yet  unusually  strong.  It  is  quickly  adjusted  to  rows  up 
to  feet  apart;  the  vine-turner  attachment  is  great  for  many  crops 
at  the  last  workings  and  the  reversible  steel  moldboard  plow  is  a  wonder. 
To  fully  understand  what  this  extraordinary  tool  will  do,  write  at  once  for 
the  special  descriptive  folder  which  show's  6  illustrations  of  this  remarkable 
combination,  with  the  proper  arrangement  for  a  large  variety  of  work.  Also 
send  for  our  Instructive  64 -page  ¥70171? 

illustrated  catalogue  r  JEVUilli 

showing  SS  implements  for  farm  and  garden  cultivation,  seeding,  etc. 
Both  FREE.  Write  postal  today  ! 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO  Box  1204L  Philadelphia 


Tile  draihed  land  is  more  productive 

- .  „  „i i  iji1 _  j  .  ...  .  admits  air  to  the  soil,  in! 


creates  the  valne.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reciiu'meif ‘kml  rua(Ie°fertne’ 
m  .  £r“'n  JBo  meets  every  requirement.  W e also  make  Se^er 

1  ipe.  Red  and  i  ire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Ride  Walk  Tile  etc  W 
for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JORn  H.  JACKSON,  89  Third  Ave. .  Albwiy )  N  y? 


Better  Fruit 


SPRAY  WITH  PYROX 

NO  WORMS.  Pyrox  kills 
all  leaf-eating  insects,  codling 
moth,  canker  worm  and  kin¬ 
dred  pests. 

NO  SPOTS.  Pyrox  pre¬ 
vents  or  destroys  fungous 
growths,  scab,  blight,  rot,  etc., 
thus  producing  beautiful, 

PRIZE  QUALITY  fruit. 
Leading  fruit  growers  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  like  Hardy  of  N.  H., 
Repp  Bros.,  also  Barclay,  of 
N.  J.,  Tyson  of  Penn.,  have 
used  Pyrox  for  years.  You 
know  their  record.  Pyrox  is 
THE  ONE  BEST  spray; 
smooth,  creamy,  free  from 
lumps,  mixes  easily  in  cold 
water,  doesn’t  clog  the  nozzles. 
It  sticks  to  foliage  even  through 
heavy  rains,  remaining  effect¬ 
ive  for  months,  thus  saving 
expense  of  respraying.  All 
ready  to  use  by  adding  water. 

GOOD  FOR  ALL  FRUITS 
AND  VEGETABLES 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 
ON  SPRAYING  with  prices, 
etc.  Also  see  if  your  dealer 
has  Pyrox  on  hand.  Wise 
growers  are  ordering  early. 

Bowker  Insecticide  Co. 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 

We  alio  ship  from  Baltimore  and  Cincinnati. 


RAW  GROUND  LIME 

For  use  in  stable  cutters  ns  an  absorbent. 

F.  E.  CONLEY  LIME  CO.,  Dept.  L,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


what  havoc  smuts  of  grain  play 
with  the  crop.  Take  no  chances 
again — treat  all  seed  grains  with 

FOMfflD£f!yDE 

"  Thrmers  Tr/enol 

because  it  absolutely  insures  maxi¬ 
mum  yield  from  your  planting.  Every 
farmer  knows  that  the  most  care¬ 
ful  selection  of  seeding  cannot  de¬ 
termine  whether  it  is  free  from  smut 
or  not.  Thousands  of  farmers  use 
Formaldehyde  to  treat  all  their  seed 
grains.  Your  dealer  sells  Formal¬ 
dehyde  from  our  works,  35  cents 
per  pound  bottle.  Send  for  our  32 
page  illustrated  pamphlet — tells  the 
many  uses  of  Formaldehyde.  We 
mail  it  on  request,  FREE. 

Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Works 

100  William  St.  New  York 


The  Hardie  Sprayers 


20,000  “Hardies” 
in  use  today 

There's  a  reason— they  are  made  in  nil  sir.es  and  styles 
from  n  little  83.00  hand  pump  to  the  largest  Power  Sprayer 
Catalog  for  the  asking. 

THE  HARDIE  MFG.  CO. 

Hudson  -  Michigan 


1913. 


sial 


THE  RURA&  NEW-YORKER 


Used  with  bucket,  knapsack  or  barrel 

Here  is  a  pump  that  will  spray  your  tallest  fruit  trees  from 
the  ground  in  half  the  time  requi.  _d  by  others.  Will  white- 
i  wash  your  chicken  coop,  spray  cattle  “dip”  aud  with 
L  knapsack  attachment,  spray  a  field  of  potatoes  as  fast  as 
«  a  man  can  walk. 

f  'imple,  easy  working.  Nothing  to  get  out  gn 

of  order.  Made  of  brass  throughout.  fSpf 

a  Warranted  5  Y ears.  Price  $4. 

■  (West  of  Denver  $5.)  Express 
paid.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

The  only  practical  low  priced  sprayer 

^  for  orchard, garden,field  or  vineyard. 

■  Send  no  money  now  bat  write  JF It  sr&§3 

'  today  for  Special  Offerand  ^ 

The  Standard  Stamping  Co.  ajPjf'ril. 

91t>  Main  St. ,  Marysville,  O. 


H IG  HlPOyiTE  RSLO W  C  OS  T  $4 


Ruralisms 

MISSOURI  NOTES. 

The  last  days  of  January  are  here  and 
our  lowest  temperature  has  been  only 
10  degrees  above  zero.  Winter  has  reg¬ 
istered  16  below  and  to  that  succumbed 
my  Citrus  trifoliata,  which  has  stood  in 
the  yard  for  10  years  and  borne  several 
crops  of  its  oranges,  unedible  but  ex¬ 
ceedingly  ornamental.  It  is  certainly 
worthy  of  extensive  propagation  to  the 
limit  of  its  latitude,  for  when  loaded 
with  its  fruit  that  turns  a  brilliant  yel¬ 
low  in  the  Fall,  it  attracts  general  ad¬ 
miration.  Its  oranges  are  about  the  size 
of  black  walnuts.  The  cold  affected  it 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  it  is 
said  to  do  with  other  trees  of  a  trop¬ 
ical  nature,  with  the  result  that  the 
bark  broke  loose  and  curled  up. 

Not  one  of  the  large  collection  of 
grapes  was  killed,  which  certainly  speaks 
well  for  the  general  hardiness,  but  from 
what  I  heard  of  damage  here  and  there 
I  am  satisfied  that  altitude,  soil  and  gen¬ 
eral  culture  all  exert  an  influence  on 
hardiness.  If  the  present  Winter  does 
not  bring  harder  frost,  the  Loganberry, 
Himalaya  and  other  half  tender  sorts 
will  for  the  first  time  here  go  through 


for  the  McPike  grape  came  into  bear¬ 
ing.  The  berries  were  certainly  very 
large,  and  in  goodly  quantity.  Against 
them  was  the  fact  that  they  were  thin- 
skinned.  showed  a  little  unevenness  in 
ripening  and  were  not  quite  as  good 
quality  as  Concord.  However,  there 
was  no  gainsaying  their  size.  They 
were  easily  larger  than  Campbell’s  Early 
that  before  held  the  palm.  I  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  quite  well  of  this  variety 
until  I  happened  to  think  of  its  similar¬ 
ity  to  the  Eaton,  a  vine  of  which  grew 
in  another  field.  An  examination  dis¬ 
closed  that  apparently  they  were  iden¬ 
tical,  just  as  I  was  congratulating  my¬ 
self  that  I  had  the  true  McPike.  Pos¬ 
sibly  there  is  a  similarity,  but  so  very 
few  growers  feel  sure  that  they  have  the 
genuine  McPike  that  it  is  difficult  to  get 
authentic  information.  I  should  like  to 
hear  from  anyone  who  is  sure  he  has 
true  specimens  of  these  two  grapes. 

•  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Rodents  and  Young  Trees. 

We  see  much  complaint  now  and  then 
of  planters  and  nurserymen  having 
young  trees  girdled  by  rodents  in  Win¬ 
ter.  They  may  not  trouble  this  Winter 
because  it  is  such  an  open  season.  Two 
years  ago  the  horticultural  department 


COMPARATIVE  SIZE  OF  GRAPES. 


uninjured.  I  expect  nothing  of  the 
Himalaya,  however,  for  so  far  as  tried, 
it  is  universally  condemned.  The  Lo¬ 
ganberry  has  fruited  for  a  neighbor,  and 
appears  to  be  a  good  canning  berry, 
but  is  too  acid  for  eating  off  the  vine. 

The  precipitation  here  in  southeast 
Missouri  has  been  abnormal  to  a  rare 
degree,  more  than  12  inches  of  rain  hav¬ 
ing  fallen  within  a  month,  nearly  a  third 
of  the  annual  average.  Wheat  and  Fall- 
sown  grass  and  oats  are  looking  uncom¬ 
monly  well  as  a  result  of  the  constant 
drizzle.  For  a  space  of  two  days  a 
coating  of  ice  on  the  trees  worked  great 
damage  to  orchards  and  even  forest 
trees.  Lack  of  direct  communication 
between  districts  often  results  in  great 
inequality  of  price.  Thirty  miles  from 
here  across  the  Mississippi  in  a  fruit 
district  Kieffer  pears  were  worth  40 
cents  a  bushel.  An  enterprising  citizen 
hauled  wagon  loads  of  them  here  and 
sold  them  at  $1  because  people  here 
were  accustomed  to  pay  that  price. 
Then  this  man  turns  about  and  loads 
up  with  river  bottom  potatoes  at  40 
cents,  takes  them  back  to  his  neighbors 
in  the  hills  and  sells  them  out  at  $1, 
thus  making  60  cents  on  each  bushel  of 
his  load,  both  going  and  coming.  The 
grocers  could  smooth  away  a  good  part 
of  such  inequalities  if  they  would  but 
why  undertake  work  that  involves  no 
more  profit?  There  is  no  doubt  that  by 
searching  out  cheaper  markets  and  buy¬ 
ing  directly  from  the  producer  they 
could  very  often  give  their  customers 
the  benefit  of  lower  prices,  but  if  they 
make  the  same  percentage  it  matters 
little  to  them  whether  their  goods  be 
high  or  low.  I  know  one  grocer  who 
has  the  capital  to  buy  for  cash  and 
storage  room  for  carload  lots,  but  he  is 
only  one  out  of  many.  The  others  buy 
in  small  quantities  from  wholesalers,  and 
make  no  effort  to  reach  the  producer. 

I  lie  one  does  sell  many  things  cheaper, 
and  has  a  large  trade,  but  the  others 
maintain  a  living  trade  also,  and  many 
people  by  inducements  of  credit  or  pure 
unwillingness  to  exert  themselves  will 
continue  to  trade  wherever  convenience 
first  drew  them.  Beginning  last  Sum¬ 
mer  a  speculator  brought  in  several  car¬ 
loads  of  watermelons  and  sold  them 
from  the  car  to  grocers  and  consumers. 
In  the  Fall  he  tried  apples  and  one  car 
of  cabbage.  On  the  cabbage,  which  he 
sold  to  consumers  at  1J4  cents  a  pound, 
he  claimed  to  have  lost  money.  The 
apples  were  Ben  Davis  at  50  cents  per 
bushel.  This  was  cheaper  by  50  cents 
than  the  grocers  had  been  selling  them. 

Last  Summer  two  vines  that  I  bought 


of  the  college  had  many  two-year-old 
nursery  trees  girdled  by  rabbits.  A  few 
would  be  taken  each  night  for  two  or 
three  nights.  We  finally  decided  to 
see  what  virtue  some  spray  might  have. 
Accordingly  we  sprayed  with  soluble  oil. 
Not  a  tree  was  touched  after  the  spray¬ 
ing.  Why  not  spray  the  trunks  in  such 
snowy  Winters  and  thus  ward  off  the 
damage  done  in  this  way? 

Connecticut.  a.  t.  stevens. 


prevent  blight, 
destroy  insects  which  play 
havoc  with  your  crops.  300,000  suc¬ 
cessful  gardeners  and  orchardists 
will  tell  you— use — 

Brown’s  Auto  Spray 

40  styles  and  sizes.  For  5  acres  of  field 
crops,  or  1  acre  of  trees,  use  Auto  Spray 
No.  1— hand  power,  4  gal.  capacity— Auto 
Pop,  non-clogging  nozzle— all  kinds  of 
sprays  with  Instant  change.  For  large 
sprayers,  Brown’s 

Non-Clog  Atomic  Nozzle 

— the  only  ndizle  made  that  will  spray  any  solution 
for  days  without  clogging.  Adjustable  for  all  sprays. 
Write  for  Spraying  Guide  FREE.  J 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO.|  28  lay  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


SPRAY  BY  POWER 

Two  horsepower  gasoline  spraying  outfits....  $68  00 

Barrel  sprayer .  9.00 

Hand  sprayer .  3.75 

Spray  Hose  Spraying  Materials 

Free 


AT 


rWe  Make 
Sprayers 
For  Everybody 


Bucket,  Barrel,  4-Row  Potato  Sprayers, 
Power  Orchard  Rigs,  etc. 

There’s  a  field  sprayer  for  every  need,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  all  experts  the  world’s  best  line. 

THIS  EMPIRE  KING- 

leads  everything  of  its  kind.  Throws 
fine  mist  spray  with  strong  force,  no 
clogging,  strainers  are  brushed  and 
kept  clean  and  liquid  is  thoroughly 
agitated  automatically. 

Corrosion  Is  impossible.  Write  for  di¬ 
rections  and  formula.  Also  catalog  on 
entire  sprayer  line.  Wehavethe  sprayer 
to  meet  your  exact  wants.  Address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  1 1th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


BOTHERED 
WITH  SCALE? 

The  oneabsolute- 
lv  sure  spray  for 
San  Jose  is 
“Scalecide.”  Used 
in  the  best  orchards 
everywhere.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions.  Will  keep  your  trees 
clean  and  healthy  andmake  them 
yield  number  one  fruit.  Better 
than  lime  sulphur.  Easy  to  handle, 
orcorrode  the  pump  or  injure  the  skin, 
has  no  substitute.  OUR. SERVICE  DEPART 
MENT  furnishes  everything  for  the  orchard. 

Write  today  to  Department  “N”  for  new  book 
— “Pratt's  Hand  Book  for  Fruit  Growers’’ 
and  “Scalecide”  the  Tree  Saver.  Both  free. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  has  no  superior.  Buy 
from  the  manufacturers  direct  and  save  money.  A 
gallon  of  Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  makes  16  gal¬ 
lons  of  spray.  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water. 

Sold  in  bbl.  lots  (50  gallons),  30  cents  per  gallon. 
References— J.  H.  Hale,  the  "  Peach  King.”  or?Prof. 
Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 
They  will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  better. 

The  J.  T.  Robertson  Co. ,  Box  R,  Manchester,  Conn 


The  H.  P.  Spramotor  shown 
here  is  equally  efficient  on 
row  crop  or  orchard  work. 
Twelve  nozzles  that  cannot 
clog— sprays  with  125  lbs. 
pressure — gets  after  germs,  par¬ 
asites,  canker  worms,  makes  the 
blight  impossible,  giving  crops 
greatest  possible  chance  for 
maximum  development. 

This  machine  will 
thoroughly  spray  two 
acres  of  row  crop  in 
30  minutes — the 
increased  yield  will 
refund  cost  several 
times  every  season. 
Note  : — There’s  a 
Spramotor  built  for 
your  exact  require¬ 
ments.  Prices  range 
from  $6.00  to  $350.00.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  all  there  is 
to  know  about  it.  We  forward  you  the  facts  with  our  treatise  on'Crop 
Diseases”  without  placing  you  under  any  obligation  to  Buy. 

SPRAMOTOR  WORKS, 

1313  Erie  St.,  Buffalo,  KTew  Y orli. 


on  FREE  TRIAL 


NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE— NO  SANK  DEPOSIT— PAY  AFTER  IT  HAS  PAID  FOR  ITSELF. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  ANY  OF  THESE  SPRAYERS— to  try  for  io  days, 
then  if  you  buy,  you  can  pay  us  cash  or  we’ll  wait  till  next  fall  for  our 
money.— The  extra  profit  will  more  than  pay  for  it.  We  nav  freight 
LOWEST  PRICES.  HIGHEST  QUALITY.  5  YEAR  GUARANTEE. 


sprayUu!a^kiHsscaIe,  prevent?  bfigh  Earn'd  scab.^ndri  ds"your cro£s°  ofT/f^n^al^insecfpests  “u^^Torav^ha^braTs  h‘ if  V®l high  TihJ6  and  P[°duc0  vapor 

come  In  contact  with  the  solution  are  made  of  brass.  Cyclone  agitation  insures  an  even  *?al*  the  working  parts  that 

made  by  practical  men  who  know  the  needs  of  the  fruit  grower  and  farmer  and  know  what  a  sprayer  should  dc^'bur  ^ye^rs^exDerience  the  8 

sprayers  together  with  the  capacity  of  our  large  factory,  enable  us  to  build  the  very  best  sprayers  at  the  very  lowest  pricesTwe  ,£££&"«  oJ? £!L22£2£ C,Hre 
years  and  ship  on  free  trial-110  money  in  advance.  That’s  evidence  of  quality.  Write  to  day-see  special  free  offer  below  guarantee  our  sprayers  for  five  foil 

‘klff.  Hni-itv  Inir  o>iiIi1p.  ulimvlnir  nntu  nf  oil  nneVe  L’l?  V L’  'Pit  aittm  mramA 


J>lg,  complete  spruylng  guide,  showing  cuts  of  all  pests,  EUEE  TO  OUK  CUSTOMERS. 


Yon  can  get  a  Burst  Sprayer  absolutely  free  if  vou 
are  the  first  in  your  locality  this  6cason  to  send' for 
one  of  our  sprayers  for  trial.  You  1  ■ed  do  no  can- 
vassing  or  soliciting.  It  will  only  take  15  minutes 
of  your  time.  We  do  the  work.  When  you  get  a  sprayer  from  us  you 
get  the  benefit  of  our  26years' experience  in  manufacturing  sprayers. 
Burst  Sprayers  won  the  gold  medal  at  the  National  Horticultural 
Congress  spraying  machine  contest.  Send  us  a  postal  or  mark  the  at¬ 
tached  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us  and  we  will  send  you  our  fine  catalog 
spraying  guide,  and  will  tell  you  how  you  can  get  a  sprayer  free.  Don't 
delay ,  write  us  at  once  for  oar  free  sprayer  proposition  and  save  mouey. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFC.  CO.,  284  North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO.,  284  North  St.,  Canton,  O.  001100211 
Send  me  your  Catalog,  Sprayi  ng  Guide  and  “special  1 , 1 1 1 1  r  1 1  ll —_— 
ofier’’ on  the  sprayer  marked  with  an  X  below.  uii 

. Man-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer.  Fill  Out  and 

. Horse-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer.  SfiOd  tOC3Y 

. Fitz-All  Barrel  Sprayer.  ^ 

,, .Power  Orchard  Sprayer. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 

A  Notional  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  ami  Suburban  Homes 

Established  tsso 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  St.,  New  York 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8}£  marks,  or  10Ji  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Ollie.e  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  Discount  for  time  orders. 
References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and 
cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


In  Chicago  recently  we  saw  on  the  card  of  a  res¬ 
taurant,  “Idaho  baked  potato,  10  cents.”  That’s  the 
first  time  we  ever  saw  potatoes  advertised  in  that  way. 
It  was  worth  trying.  They  brought  a  big,  inferior 
potato  with  a  large  black  heart  in  the  center !  A 
bushel  at  this  price  would  bring  at  least  $7.50 — and  we 
have  far  better  potatoes  at  home.  The  papers  did  not 
fit  the  potato,  for  when  you  name  things  and  tag  on 
such  a  price  the  buyer  has  a  right  to  expect  the  top 
notch.  This  tuber  was  in  no  respects  equal  to  those 
“perfect  potatoes”  grown  in  that  recent  contest.  One 
thing,  however,  was  true.  That  Chicago  restaurant 
delivered  the  finest  baked  apple  we  ever  found  at  a 
public  table,  and  never  thought  it  worth  while  to 
“name”  it,  as  was  done  with  the  potato. 

* 

IVnEN  my  home  is  established  all  agents  who  approach 
me  with  their  propositions  will  be  asked  this  question : 
“Have  your  wares  received  the  stamp  of  approval  of  The 
R.  N.-Y. ?”  If  it  cannot  be  answered  satisfactorily  no 
business  will  be  done.  w.  M. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

We  find  that  this  is  coming  to  be  a  common  senti¬ 
ment  among  our  readers.  Thousands  of  people  use 
that  rule  in  buying,  and  are  quite  willing  to  tell  all 
concerned  why  they  do  it.  The  subscriber  stands  first 
with  us.  He  is  the  most  necessary  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  for  he  represents  the  foundation  of  it  all,  and 
his  rights  should  come  first.  The  legitimate  adver¬ 
tiser,  who  is  doing  a  solid  and  enduring  business, 
knows  that  this  is  right.  In  the  mean  competition 
with  inferior  goods  or  sharp  practice  his  best  protec¬ 
tion  lies  in  dealing  with  people  who  have  adopted 
some  standard  or  test  for  reputation. 

* 

You  recently  printed  a  picture,  “Parcel  Post  as  It 
Should  Be.”  I  go  you  one  better  and  send  “Parcel  Post 
as  It  Is.”  This  is  a  photograph  of  our  local  mail  man 
and  all  the  things  were  really  sent  by  parcel  post  and 
received  in  the  mail.  They  include  a  big  washtub  from 
our  local  hardware  man,  a  10-pound  cheese  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  also  a  wood  carving  in  his  wagon  and  yet  a  cheese 
and  a  large  framed  picture  for  neighbors.  Notice  the 
smile  on  all — except  the  horse.  a.  t.  henry. 

Connecticut. 

This  picture  will  be  found  on  page  203.  Mr.  Henry 
no  doubt  feels  as  most  of  us  do,  that  while  the  pres¬ 
ent  parcel  post  is  inadequate,  the  way  to  improve  it 
is  to  work  it  as  best  we  can.  We  can  make  this 
partial  privilege  so  useful  that  it  will  become  a 
necessity,  and  then  it  will  be  comparatively  easy  to 
improve  the  service.  When  we  make  such  a  group 
as  is  seen  in  this  picture  a  familiar  sight  in  front  of 
every  farmhouse  the  rest  will  be  easy.  Even  the 
horse  will  smile  then. 

* 

The  United  States  Senate  has  passed  a  resolution 
providing  that : 

The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  term  of  office  of 
President  shall  be  six  years,  and  no  person  who  has  held 
the  office  by  election,  or  discharged  its  powers  or  duties, 
or  acted  as  President  under  the  Constitution  and  laws 
in  pursuance  thereof  shall  be  eligible  to  again  hold  the 
office  by  election. 

This  proposed  amendment  will  without  doubt  pass 
the  House,  and  must  then  be  ratified  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  three-quarters  of  the  States.  We  believe 
that  this  will  be  done  in  due  time,  for  it  is  unques¬ 
tionably  the  feeling  of  a  large  majority  of  Americans 
that  the  Republic  will  be  safer  with  a  restricted  Pres¬ 
idential  term.  The  argument  that  a  business  enter¬ 
prise  will  prefer  a  man  at  the  head  of  it  who  has  had 
long  experience  does  not  prove  that  a  man  should  be 
elected  President  again  and  again.  Private  business 
in  which  a  man  has  a  personal  interest  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  from  a  public  office.  The  growing  demand 
for  the  “recall”  and  similar  legislation  shows  that  the 
tendency  is  to  remove  the  possibility  that  any  man 
shall  secure  a  personal  or  lifelong  grip  upon  an  elec¬ 
tive  office.  '  ’ 
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Here  comes  a  New  York  farmer  with  two  as  sound 
bits  of  philosophy  as  we  have  seen  in  a  long  time : 

“We  breed,  our  children  so  like  ourselves  it’s  hard 
for  us  to  get  along  with  them.” 

That’s  right,  and  let  us  get  down  closer  into  it 
and  see  why.  We  are  so  busy  making  a  living  and 
as  much  more  as  we  can  that  we  forget  all  about  the 
time  we  were  children.  Thus  we  do  not  understand 
the  language  of  boys  and  girls.  We  expect  them  to 
be  little  old  men  and  women  when  they  are  merely 
human  youngsters,  just  as  we  were  30  or  more  years 
ago.  In  many  cases,  not  all,  we  do  not  “get  along” 
with  our  children  because  we  are  standing  still  while 
they  are  just  at  the  growing  period. 

“Every  man  must  drudge  it  at  one  end  or  the  other 
of  his  life,  and  when  he  is  young  he  can  take  his 
choice.” 

The  great  trouble  with  that  is  that  a  man  must  wait 
until  he  has  gray  hairs  in  order  to  realize  it  fully. 
When  a  man  has  earned  a  competence  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  know  it  he  is  a  wise  individual  who  can  make 
his  youngsters  see  any  glory  in  hard  work.  It  is  the 
nature  of  most  young  people  in  these  days  to  prefer 
eating  fudge  to  drudgery.  That  is  why  the  son  of  a 
good  blacksmith  or  of  a  working  farmer  has  a  far 
better  chance  to  make  a  great  statesman  than  the  son 
of  a  Senator  or  of  a  millionaire. 

* 

In  1870  the  15th  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  was  ratified.  Now  we  have  a  new  one, 
as  37  of  the  States  have  already  ratified  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“Article  XVI. — The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes  on  incomes,  from  whatever  source  derived 
without  apportionment  among  the  several  States  and  with¬ 
out  regard  to  any  census  or  enumeration.” 

The  battle  for  an  income  tax  began  years  ago.  Dur¬ 
ing  President  Cleveland’s  administration  a  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  such  a  tax  passed  Congress,  but  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  declared  the  law  unconstitutional.  It 
was  necessary  to  go  through  the  slow  process  of 
amending  the  Constitution  and  this  has  now  been 
done.  Congress  will  now  provide  plans  and  methods 
for  assessing  and  collecting  this  tax.  It  is  not  likely 
to  affect  persons  with  an  income  below  $5,000  per 
year.  We  hope  it  will  be  so  devised  as  to  separate  in¬ 
comes  which  are  earned  by  actual  labor  from  those 
which  are  unearned  either  by  non-resident  or  non¬ 
productive  citizens.  The  latter  should  pay  a  higher  tax, 
since  the  people  provide  the  income,  while  the  receiver 
gives  nothing  of  practical  service  in  return.  This 
form  of  taxation  represents  a  settled  public  convic¬ 
tion  that  an  army  of  tax  dodgers  have  been  enjoying 
the  special  privilege  of  a  free  ticket  on  the  railroad 
of  life.  The  incomes  they  enjoy  are  paid  to  them  in 
nickels  and  dimes  out  of  the  public  purse,  and  they 
have  pinched  these  coins  so  hard  that  the  public  after 
being  held  up  in  this  way  have  been  obliged  to  go 
down  into  their  thin  pocketbooks  and  pay  more  than 
their  share  of  the  expenses  of  government.  These 
facts  are  responsible  for  the  income  tax.  We  hope 
it  will  corner  the  tax  dodgers  and  compel  them  to 
do  their  duty  by  the  people  who  have  made  them 
rich. 

* 

This  Winter  we  have  had  dozens  of  letters  from 
individuals  and  farm  organizations  in  the  East  asking 
about  direct  purchase  of  western  grain.  Many  of 
these  people  would  buy  in  large  lots,  and  they  want  to 
get  into  communication  with  Western  Granges  or 
similar  organizations  which  will  sell  and  ship  direct  to 
the  Eastern  consumer.  In  the  Western  States  there 
are  many  cooperative  grain  companies  and  farmers’ 
elevators.  These  companies  handle  and  ship  the  local 
grain,  and  have  saved  much  money  for  the  patrons. 
It  would  seem  as  if  such  organizations  ought  to  be  in 
position  to  develop  this  direct  trade.  So  we  have 
spent  considerable  time  investigating  the  matter.  Here 
is  part  of  a  letter  from  the  president  of  one  of  these 
cooperative  companies  in  Nebraska: 

Being  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  still  having  friends 
In  business  there  I  have  thought  of  the  thing  you  mention 
and  have  tried  to  work  it  out ;  but  the  trouble  seems 
to  be  that  our  railroads  will  not  permit  their  ears  to  go 
through  to  the  East,  which  necessitates  transferring  to  other 
ears  in  Chicago  where,  there  seeming  to  be  no  provision 
for  such  business,  our  grain  would  lose  its  identity  in 
going  through  elevators,  and  customers  in  the  East  would 
not  be  at  all  sure  of  gottiug  the  grain  we  shipped.  We 
are  in  position  to  ship  large  quantities  of  very  nice  corn, 
and  have  no  doubt  could  do  so  to  mutual  advantage  of 
buyer  and  seller  if  the  single  item  of  through  ears  could 
be  arranged. 

Some  years  ago  in  trying  to  develop  this  direct 
t.ade  we  ran  into  the  same  snag.  At  that  time  a 
man  from  France  went  to  a  far  Western  State,  bought 
corn,  had  it  shipped  direct  to  New  York  for  export 
and  obtained  better  accommodations  and  cheaper 
rates  than  farmers  in  New  York  or  New  England 
could  obtain. 


February  15, 

This  is  the  season  when  the  horse  “gyps”  go  in 
training  for  business.  Farmers  will  soon  be  buying 
horses  for  Spring  work,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  said  over  and  over,  they  will  be  tempted  to  trade 
with  these  city  frauds.  Of  all  the  rascals  who  deal 
in  bogus  or  dishonest  goods  the  “horse  gyp”  is  the 
worst  and  the  smartest.  They  know  how  to  “dope”  a 
poor  wind-broken,  lame  horse  so  it  will  show  life  and 
action  for  the  moment.  They  know  how  to  bluff  or 
fight  out  of  a  “contract”  or  promise.  A  farmer  has 
no  business  dealing  or  dickering  with  such  frauds. 
It  is  worse  than  playing  with  fire — worse  than  walk¬ 
ing  up  behind  a  mule  and  poking  him  with  a  stick.  We 
make  this  warning  as  emphatic  as  possible  right  now 
to  try  to  save  our  readers  from  trouble  and  loss. 
The  writer  was  cheated  by  one  of  these  “gyps”  some 
years  ago.  We  took  two  good  horsemen  in,  and  they 
picked  out  what  they  called  a  good  bargain.  This 
horse  proved  scarcely  able  to  walk  out  to  the  farm, 
and  was  not  worth  $20.  When  you  tackle  one  of  these 
thieves  you  are  up  against  the  worst  sort  of  a  skin 
game  with  the  chances  all  against  you.  Remember 
that  an  advertisement  in  a  city  daily  paper  is  no  guar¬ 
antee  whatever — these  papers  have  advertised  some  of 
the  worst  frauds  in  the  trade.  Do  not  under  any 
circumstances  try  to  do  business  with  a  horse  trader 
unless  you  know  the  man  is  doing  a  standard  and  re¬ 
liable  business.  * 

* 

During  the  past  30  years  we  have  seen  many  farm 
movements  initiated  by  outside  schemers  for  their 
own  purposes  and  benefits.  When  the  schemers 
worked  the  game  out,  the  movement  collapsed.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  years  we  have  known  outside  interests 
to  insinuate  themselves  into  movements  initiated  by 
farmers  themselves  for  their  mutual  benefit.  In  every 
case  the  outsiders  had  an  ax  of  their  own  to  grind, 
or  a  retainer  from  some  interest  opposed  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  farm.  These  interlopers  usually  have 
qualities  that  fit  them  for  leadership.  They  find  their 
way  to  the  inner  councils  of  the  farmers’  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  finally  lead  the  movement  to  destruction  or 
abandon  it  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  When  they 
succeed  in  nothing  else  they  disrupt  the  organization 
by  divisions  among  the  members.  We  remind  farm¬ 
ers  of  these  sinister  influences,  because  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  an  extensive  system  of  farm  cooperative  or¬ 
ganizations  ;  and  we  must  learn  wisdom  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  past.  We  may  welcome  voluntary 
and  disinterested  assistance,  but  it  should  come  to 
work  in  the  ranks,  not  to  gain  control  for  selfish  or 
sinister  purposes.  The  experiences  of  the  past  sug¬ 
gest  prudence  for  the  present  and  future.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  we  learn  to  recognize  schemers  when  they 
appear,  and  to  brand  them  when  discovered.  We  give 
notice  now  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  equipped  to  put  the 
brand  of  his  master  or  of  self-interest  on  any  schemer 
who  comes  with  gifts  to  lure  the  farmers  from  their 
purpose  or  to  cheat  them  of  the  benefits  now  within 

their  grasp  through  their  cooperative  organizations. 

* 

On  general  principles  it  would  seem  as  if  modesty 
should  prevent  a  man  from  alluding  to  his  own  work. 
Sometimes,  however,  modesty  is  enticed  away  or 
falls  in  a  fainting  spell,  and  then  the  man  is  free.  We 
really  thought  we  made  a  clear  statement  of  the  way 
we  regard  this  Luther  Burbank  Society  in  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

It  looks  to  us  like  the  slickest  scheme  for  milking 
money  out  through  a  man’s  bump  of  vanity  that  ever 
went  down  the  road  dirting  with  suckers. 

We  were  evidently  wrong,  for  here  comes  the  so¬ 
ciety  once  more  inviting  us  to  become  a  “life  mem¬ 
ber.”  We  are  No.  73  on  the  list.  What  an  honor  to 
realize  that  out  of  the  100,000,000  people  in  this  coun¬ 
try  there  are  only  72  thought  better  prepared  to  stand 
with  the  immortals.  And  a  few  of  the  72  seem  to  be 
playing  the  part  of  angels  when  it  comes  to  rushing 
into  this  society.  Here,  for  example,  is  what  Arthur 
Capper  of  Kansas  says  when  asked  to  join: 

All  these  exclusive  and  unusual  privileges  have,  of 
course,  a  value  not  to  be  estimated  in  the  sordid  scale  of 
dollars,  and  yet  the  only  requirement  that  appears  to  be 
exacted  of  members  is  payment  of  the  insignificant  sum  of 
$10  a  month  for  a  stated  number  of  months,  after  which 
period  the  candidate  is  entitled  to  “full  paid  life  member¬ 
ship  without  further  obligations.” 

Enticing  as  this  offer  is,  it  suggests  a  rule  that  may 
be  recommended  to  young  men  :  Never  have  anything  to 
do  with  a  doilar-and-cents  proposition  that  is  expressed 
with  indirection.  If  it  has  to  be  swathed  in  a  lot  of 
mummy-cloths  of  verbiage,  don’t  look  at  it. 

“Verbiage”  is  but  a  name  for  “guff.”  We  use  the 
latter  as  it  is  shorter. 

BREVITIES. 

The  cover  crops  are  better  off  with  a  snow  cover  over 
them. 

Wisconsin  is  remarkable  for  the  thorough  organization 
among  her  farmers.  •  We  doubt  if  any  other  State  has 
carried  this  work  so  far. 
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THE  PRODUCE  COMMISSION  BILL. 

If  the  bill  fathered  in  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  by  Senator  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  Assemblyman  Cole  of  Orleans  County, 
is  not  killed  dead,  the  produce  commis¬ 
sion  business  of  New  York  State  might  as 
well  make  Hs  arrangements  with  the  under¬ 
taker  and  prepare  for  its  obsequies  as 
cheaply  and  promptly  as  possible. — Fruit- 
man’s  Guide. 

The  produce  papers  of  this  State  seem 
to  be  in  hysterics  over  the  Commission 
Regulation  bill  referred  to  above.  This 
is  pretty  good  evidence  that  the  bill  has 
some  features  that  are  fair  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  heretofore  unbridled  com¬ 
mission  merchant.  The  bill  does  noth¬ 
ing  but  provide  some  machinery  to  en¬ 
force  honest  returns  for  farm  produce 
consigned  to  commission  merchants  as 
agents  of  the  shipper,  and  any  commis¬ 
sion  merchant  or  any  interest  opposing 
the  bill  puts  himself  or  itself  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  opposing  the  enforcement  of 
honesty  in  the  commission  trade. 

If  the  commission  merchants  wish  to 
oppose  the  bill,  why  did  they  refuse  to 
face  the  producers  before  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Committees  at  Albany  last  week? 
Evidently  they  did  not  care  to  listen  to 
the  facts  that  the  producers  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  them  before  the  commit¬ 
tees.  They  remained  away  and  are  now 
seeking  a  special  hearing  before  the 
committees  at  a  time  when  they  know 
the  producers  are  not  likely  to  repeat 
the  loss  of  time  and  expense  that  they 
incurred  in  attending  the  first  hearing. 
If  this  were  the  first  time  that  the  com¬ 
mission  merchants’  interests  had  fol¬ 
lowed  these  tactics  we  might  give  some 
credence  to  their  plea  for  want  of  time, 
but  the  same  tactics  have  been  repeated 
from  year  to  year  for  the  last  five  or 
six  years,  and  the  only  conclusion  that 
a  reasonable  mind  can  reach  is  that 
commission  merchants  would  rather 
meet  the  members  of  the  committees 
alone  than  to  meet  them  face  to  face 
with  the  indignant  producers  of  the 
State. 

The  interests  that  want  producers  to 
continue  to  ship  their  products  to  com¬ 
mission  merchants  and  accept  what  the 
commission  man’s  charity  or  avarice 
permits,  without  any  means  of  securing 
an  honest  accounting,  will  oppose  this 
bill  with  might  and  main.  These  inter¬ 
ests  are  organized  and  have  money  and 
influence  at  their  command.  They  will 
fight  with  the  desperation  that  men  al¬ 
ways  fight  with  for  an  unjust  privilege. 
In  this  case  the  fight  is  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  receiving  produce  and  paying 
just  what  they  please  for  it,  or  paying 
nothing  at  all  for  it,  as  will  best  suit 
the  convenience  and  purposes  of  the 
moment.  If  any  commission  man  dis¬ 
putes  this  assertion  we  have  abundant 
proof  extending  over  25  years  right  here 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  office  to  confirm  the 
justice  of  the  assertion.  While  we  can¬ 
not  understand  the  motive  of  an  honest 
commission  house  in  opposing  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  bill,  we  are  not  disputing 
that  there  may  be  some  honest  commis¬ 
sion  merchants  ready  to  oppose  it  out 
of  mistaken  sentiment  in  the  business 
and  fraternity  with  other  men  who  op¬ 
pose  it,  but  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
really  as  much  a  protection  to  the  honest 
commission  merchant  as  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  A  large  percentage  of  the  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  produce  commission  mer¬ 
chant  trade  have  been  for  many  years  a 
scandal  to  the  produce  business  in  this 
State,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  honest 
men  in  the  trade  would  welcome  any 
provision  that  would  purge  their  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  reputation  that  it  has  sus¬ 
tained  through  the  abuses  of  the  past 
and  of  the  present.  Men  fight  hard  to 
retain  wrongful  privileges,  but  the  pro¬ 
duce  trade  of  the  State  of  New  York 
may  just  as  well  make  up  its  mind  that 
the  old  methods  must  go.  Consumers 
will  insist  on  this  as  well  as  producers, 
because  the  consumers  at  last  begin  to 
realize  that  their  high  cost  of  living  is 
due  to  the  wasteful  and  extravagant  and 
dishonest  practices  of  distribution,  and 
with  producer  and  consumer  united 
against  them,  the  produce  trade  will 
either  submit  to  reforms  or  the  present 
regime  will  find  itself  out  of  business. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Admission  of  Cipriano  Cas¬ 
tro,  ex-I’cesident  of  Venezuela,  to  the  United 
States  as  a  visitor  was  denied  January  30 
by  Secretary  Charles  Nagel  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  The  Ven¬ 
ezuelan’s  refusal  to  answer  the  question 
whether,  while  President  of  his  country,  he 
was  a  party  to  the  killing  of  General  Par¬ 
edes  was  the  cause  of  Secretary  Nagel’s 
order  for  his  deportation.  The  Secretary 
sustained  the  report  of  the  immigration  au¬ 
thorities  against  Castro,  on  the  ground 
that  his  declination  to  answer  “may  in  it¬ 
self  constitute  an  admission  by  conduct’’  of 
the  Commission  of  a  felony.  The  immigra¬ 
tion  law  bars  from  entry  any  person  con¬ 
victed  of  or  admitting  the  commission  of 
a  crime  involving  moral  turpitude,  provid¬ 
ing  it  is  not  purely  a  political  offence.  The 
Secretary  held  that  the  killing  of  Paredes 
was  not  a  purely  political  crime.  The 
information  against  Castro  was  furnished 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
by  the  State  Department,  and  Secretary 
Nagel  in  his  decision  frankly  admits  that, 
but  for  the  State  Department’s  action,  Cas¬ 
tro  probably  would  have  been  admitted 
without  question. 

Three  men  and  one  woman  were  burned 
to  death,  and  many  others  were  injured 
in  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  Iowa  Hotel, 
a  four-story  brick  structure  at  Nos.  330 
and  332  North  Clark  street,  Chicago,  Jan¬ 
uary  30. 

David  S.  Mills,  former  president  of  the 
Audubon  National  Bank,  was  convicted  in 
New  York  February  1  of  misapplication  of 
the  bank's  funds  and  sentenced  to  seven 
years’  imprisonment  in  Atlanta  by  Judge 
Hunt,  in  the  United  States  District  Court. 
The  conviction  was  considered  remarkable 
for  the  reason  that  the  depositors  of  the 
Audubon  National  Bank  did  not  lose  any¬ 
thing  through  the  Mills  transaction,  though 
this  was  largely  due  to  the  timely  interfer¬ 
ence  of  the  national  bank  examiners.  Mills 


schooner  City  of  Georgetown  is  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sea  as  a  result  of  a  collision 
early  February  2  near  Five  Fathom  Bank 
Light,  beyond  the  Delaware  Breakwater. 
The  schooner,  laden  with  a  cargo  of  salt 
from  New  York  to  Savannah,  sank  within 
eight  minutes.  The  big  light  from  Five 
Fathom  Bank  Lightship  is  said  to  have 
been  responsible  for  the  accident.  The  City 
of  Georgetown  was  heading  toward  Cape 
Ilatteras,  in  the  southeast,  while  the  steam¬ 
er's  course  was  toward  the  northeast,  to 
reach  the  transatlantic  steamship  route. 
The  light  shone  between  the  two  approach¬ 
ing  vessels  and  when  the  lookouts  gave 
warning  it  was  too  late  to  avoid  the  colli¬ 
sion. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  government’s  suit  against  Sidney 
W  Winslow  and  others  for  criminal  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  anti  trust  law,  held  February  3 
that  the  organization  of  the  United  Shoo 
Machinery  Company  was  not  in  restraint 
of  trade.  The  court  declared  for  the  first 
time  that  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  does 
not  forbid  the  mere  combining  of  non-com¬ 
petitors  in  an  industry.  Solicitor  General 
Bullitt  for  the  government,  had  contended 
that  if  the  combination  brought  into  one 
hand  an  “undue  proportion’’  of  the  trade 
it  was  forbidden  by  the  anti-trust  statute. 
Desnite  this  decision,  officials  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  declared  that  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Comnany  would  be  pros¬ 
ecuted  for  the  alleged  criminal  violation 
of  the  Sherman  law  under  the  one  remain¬ 
ing  count  of  the  indictments,  the  validity 
of  which  was  sustained  by  the  lower  court. 
That  count,  which  was  not  before  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  charged  in  effect  that  the 
company  was  monopolizing  the  industry  by 
combination,  by  “tying”  the  various  shoe 
machines  together,  by  the  destruction  of 
competition,  and  by  the  acquisition  of  com¬ 
petitors’  business. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  GRANGE. — The  for¬ 
tieth  annual  convention  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange  opened  at  Buffalo,  ‘February 
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PRIZES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  give  $50— divided  as  above  for  the 
Three  Best  Original  Photographs  illustrating  scenes  in  our  new  book 


“THE  CHILD” 


This  book  is  full  of  pathetic  or  dramatic  situations  which  afford  opportunity 
for  effective  grouping  of  characters  to  form  illustrations.  Here  are  a  few: 

*  ‘Childless  and  alone” 


The  Elder  and  The  Child 
Shep  and  hit  new  friend 
‘  ‘Sunday  comet  in  the  middle  of  the  week 
First  lesson  in  milking 
Hiram  Bently’s  anger 
Hen  Bingham’s  atonement 


Ike  Barber’s  cider  mill 
“Berryin’  a  boy” 

Advertising  with  cider  applet 
Bill  King’t  heme  run 
Joe  Burgess  and  his  song 
Mr.  Cabot  of  the  Austin  Cabots 
“Mother”  and  the  Child 


These  and  other  scenes  will  form  effective  groupings  for  pictures,  and  the 
characters  may  be  found  right  in  your  home  neighborhood.  You  are  to 
arrange  the  groups  to  suit  yourself.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the 
pictures  which  most  nearly  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  book.  Each  contest¬ 
ant  may  send  6  pictures  but  no  individual  can  win  more  than  one  prize. 
Suitable  pictures  not  winning  prizes  will  be  paid  for.  Others  will  be 
promptly  returned  on  receipt  of  postage. 

The  Pictures  Must  he  in  Our  Hands  April  1,  1913 
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was  brought  to  trial  on  the  charge  that  he 
had  discounted  notes  aggregating  $50,000, 
knowing  that  the  signatures  on  them  were 
fictitious  and  that  they  were  absolutely 
worthless.  The  proceeds  from  these  notes 
were  used  to  buy  out  the  stock  holdings 
of  some  of  the  directors  of  the  bank  who 
had  objected  to  notes  previously  discounted 
by  Mills. 

Two  women  were  crushed  to  death  and 
32  persons  were  injured,  five  of  them  fatal¬ 
ly,  in  a  panic  in  a  moving  picture  theatre 
at  Nos.  141  and  143  East  Houston  street, 
New  York,  February  2.  A  boy  in  the  bal¬ 
cony  raised  the  cry  of  “Fire  !”  when  a  sn.all 
section  of  a  film  caught  fire,  and  in  an 
instant  a  mad,  headlong  rush  for  the  exits 
began.  Scenes  similar  to  those  that  at¬ 
tended  the  great  Iroquois  Theatre  fire  in 
Chicago  some  years  ago  were  enacted.  The 
500  persons  in  the  theatre  all  tried  to  leave 
oy  the  narrow  exits  at  the  same  time.  Fire 
Commissioner  Johnson,  who  made  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  premises  soon  after  the 
dead  and  injured  had  been  carried  away, 
said  the  theatre  had  complied  with  all  the 
building  laws  and  that  the  fire  did  prac¬ 
tically  no  damage.  He  places  the  entire 
blame  for  the  fatalities  and  injuries  on  the 
panic  which  was  started  by  the  audience. 

A  half  mile  of  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  Savannah’s  waterfront  was  raked  by  a 
lire  February  2.  The  flames  caused  about 
$1,500,000  loss  and  for  several  hours  threat¬ 
ened  the  city  with  the  most  serious  conflag¬ 
ration  it  had  experienced  in  many  years. 
The  great  wharves  of  the  Merchants  and 
iuuiers  Transportation  Company’s  ware¬ 
houses,  filled  with  freight  just  brought  into 
port  by  steamers  from  Baltimore  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  were  quickly  turned  into  a  ruined 
mass  by  the  flames.  Large  storage  ware¬ 
houses  filled  with  articles  of  value  were 
wiped  out  by  the  fire  in  a  short  time. 

In  one  of  the  most  spectacular  fires 
Aiken,  S.  C.,  has  ever  seen  and  in  which 
more  than  $250,000  in  property,  jewelry 
and  personal  effects  were  destroyed,  the 
Park-in-the-Pines  Hotel  was  burned  to  the 
ground  February  2.  There  were  many  nar¬ 
row  escapes,  and  for  a  time,  several  "guests 
were  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  in  the 
upper  rooms  of  the  three-story  building. 
All  of  tin*  44  guests  however,  got  out  safely. 

The  Hamburg-American  liner  Prinz  Os¬ 
kar.  which  sailed  from  Philadelphia.  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  for  Hamburg,  had  a  large  hole 
stove  la  her  port  bow,  and  the  four-masted 


4,  with  the  largest  attendance  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  order.  W.  H.  Vary,  State 
Master,  in  his  opening  address  said  it  was 
essential  to  avoid  any  entanglements  of  the 
order  with  any  political  party,  and  “an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  State  Grange  could  not  serve 
the  order  and  his  party  at  the  same  time.” 
The  Grange,  he  said,  looked  with  favor  on 
the  bill  of  Senator  Roosevelt  providing 
for  the  licensing  and  bonding  of  commis¬ 
sion  merchants,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
protect  the  shipper  of  farm  produce  from 
unscrupulous  dealers.  The  Canadian  reci¬ 
procity  act  should  be  repealed,  as  "a  men¬ 
ace  to  the  farm  interest.”  The  Grange  is 
opposed  to  the  present  system  of  building 
good  roads,  according  to  Master  Vary,  who 
said : 

“We  believe  that  good  and  substantial 
highways  may  be  constructed  at  a  much 
less  cost  than  the  contract  prices  of  many 
of  the  so-called  State  roads.  It  appears 
to  us  that  too  large  a  portion  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  highway  purposes  is  ex¬ 
pended  in  unnecessary  preliminaries  and 
useless  engineering.  In  most  cases  local 
engineers  could  do  this  work  more  cheap¬ 
ly  and  satisfactorily,  having  a  better  knowl¬ 
edge  of  climatic  and  soil  conditions.  In 
many  parts  of  the  State  substantial  roads 
can  be  built  for  as  many  hundred  dollars 
as  thousands  are  required  for  the  more 
expensive  boulevards.  Such  a  policy  would 
give  thousands  of  people  good  roads  at 
less  cost.  A  large  part  of  the  fiftv-million- 
dollar  bond  issue  was  diverted  from  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  by  spe¬ 
cial  legislative  enactments,  apparently  in 
the  interests  of  individuals.  The  proceeds 
of  these  bonds  have  been  practically  all  used 
up.  It  is  gone,  and  we  have  no  remedy  or 
redress,  but  possibly  a  lesson  has  been 
learned  that  will  be  beneficial  in  the  future.” 

The  report  of  the  State  secretary.  W.  N. 
Giles,  showed  S15  Suboi'diuate  Granges 
in  the  State,  a  net  increase  for  the  year 
of  31.  The  total  membership  is  104,683. 
The  largest  Grange  counties  are  Jefferson, 
with  7,715  members;  Chautauqua.  7.486 : 
Monroe,  5.292;  St.  Lawrence,  5,206.  and 
Wayne.  5,192.  The  State  treasurer,  W.  L. 
Bean,  renorted  a  balance  on  hand  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1912.  of  $26,509.39 ;  receipts  during 
the  year,  $30,203.97  :  interest.  $646.38.  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  $57,359.74.  The  vear’s  dis¬ 
bursements  were  $29,439.22,  leaving  a  bal¬ 
ance  on  hand  on  January  1,  1913,  of  $27,- 
920.52.  ’ 


FARMERS  AND  HIGH  PRICES. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Markets,  Brices  and  Costs  of  the  New  York 
State  Food  Investigating  Commission,  it 
was  stated  that  whereas  producer  should 
receive  70%  in.  profit  on  the  gross  receipt 
from  the  sale  of  his  produce,  it  was  usual 
for  only  30%  to  40%  to  go  to  him — an 
entirely  inadequate  sum  it  was  added.  The 
grower  who  has  developed  his  resources 
enough  to  sell  in  large  quantities  has  ad¬ 
vantages  which  may  enable  him  to  get 
larger  returns,  but  that  the  small  pro¬ 
ducer  would  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
rescue  from  incidental  costs,  and  a  some¬ 
what  unwilling  public  a  maximum  of  even 
40%  was  shown  by  my  experiences  in  mar¬ 
keting  a  46-barrel  crop  of  first-class  York 
Imperial  apples  during  the  past  season. 

Our  orchard,  situated  in  the  hills  of 
western  Maryland,  is  newly  planted  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  bearing  trees  planted 
by  the  previous  owner,  poorly  pruned  and 
in  generally  poor  shape.  From  these  our 
crop  was  secured.  As  the  immediate  coun¬ 
tryside  and  nearby  small  towns  are  all 
amply  supplied  by  their  own  trees,  the 
nearest  place  in  which  so  small  a  crop 
coukl  be  sold  to  advantage  appeared  to 
be  the  city  in  which  I  live,  a  hundred 
miles  away.  Here  they  were  sold  without 
difficulty  by  myself  and  hence  without 
charge  for  commission.  Private  individuals 
and  restaurants  paid  an  average  of  $2.60 
for  each  three-bushel  barrel,  delivered— a 
fair  price  in  this  year  of  bumper  apple 
crops. 

Of  course,  carload  freight  rates  could 
not  be  secured,  hence  the  cost  for  freight 
and  delivery  averaged  42  cents  per  barrel, 
varying  somewhat  as  whe"  a  single  bar¬ 
rel  was  sent  the  cost  was  much  greater. 
The  delivery  charges  also  varied  from  10 
to  35  cents  per  barrel  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  delivered  at  one  time.  As  we  were 
forced  to  buy  the  barrels  from  a  local 
dealer  at  retail  rates,  their  price  added 
40  cents  to  cost  of  each  barrel  instead  of 
30  cents,  as  would  have  been  the  case  if 
purchased  in  larger  quantities.  These  two 
items — delivery  and  barrel — total  $39.93, 
or  nearly  33%  of  the  gross  receipts  of 
$119.60.  As  the  trees  from  which  the 
crop  was  picked  were  not  the  only  ones 
sprayed,  it  was  difficult  to  get  at  the  exact 
cost  of  spraying  the  four  times  necessary 
to  produce  sound  apples,  it  was  carefully 
estimated  that  spraying,  thinning,  picking, 
packing  and  hauling  to  the  station  a  mile 
away  was  not  less  than  $35.  This  made 
the  total  cost,  exclusive  of  interest  on  the 
investment,  selling  commissions  and  super¬ 
intendence  $74.93,  leaving  a  profit  of  $44.67 
on  46  barrels  or  about  97  cents  a  barrel. 
Had  it  been  possible  to  dipose  of  the  entire 
crop  at  the  farm,  we  would  have  made 
much  more,  as  10  bushels  sold  to  neighbors 
brought  40  cents  a  bushel.  However,  the 
outlet  at  the  farm  was  restricted,  and  it 
would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  have  sold  the  46  barrels  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  10  bushels.  Our  experience  showed 
that  a  mistake  was  made  in  not  bolding  at 
the  farm  until  all  apples  were  picked  and 
sold  and  then  all  delivered  at  once.  This 
was  not  done  because  deterioration  was 
feared  on  account  of  the  unseasonably 
warm  weather.  Better  management  in  these 
particulars  would  have  saved  from  10  to 
15  cents  a  barrel. 

It  appears  from  this  experiment  that 
the  advisability  of  any  attempt  to  market 
a  small  crop  is  doubtful  as  the  ordinary 
farmer  would  not  so  easily  get  in  touch 
with  bis  market.  It  also  appears  that  the 
small  producer  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  living  "to  any  extent  by 
selling  cheaper.  ax.  e.  b. 


The  Small  Producer’s  Profit. 

So  many  people  seem  to  have  the  idea 
that  the  only  way  to  keep  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  from  soaring  is  for  the  farmers  to  raise 
more  and  better  crops.  They  appear  to 
have  the  idea  that  all  a  farmer  has  to  do 
is  to  haul  his  stuff  to  town  and  cash 
checks ;  they  lose  sight  entirely  of  the  fact 
that  it  costs  the  farmer  real  nloney  to 
raise  a  crop.  Everything  that  is  fed  to 
his  family  or  to  his  stock,  that  is,  his  work 
stock,  lessens  his  income  by  just  that  much, 
for  it  is  obvious  that  one  cannot  feed  corn 
to  anything  and  sell  it  too.  If  a  farmer 
butchers  a  hog.  his  meat  costs  him  the 
exact  sum  that  that  hog  would  bring  on  the 
market,  the  same  with  garden  stuff  and 
everything  else.  A  lady  once  said  to  me, 
“How  nice  it  must  be  to  live  on  a  farm ; 
you  can  have  all  the  fresh  meat  and  vege¬ 
tables  you  want  for  nothing.”  She  could 
not  see  the  hard  work  it  was  necessary  to 
do  and  the  feed  that  it  took  to  make  that 
fresh  meat,  nor  the  long  weary  hours  spent 
pushing  the  garden  plow  before  I  could 
eat  so  much  as  a  radish.  Personally,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  if  the  farmer  could  be 
assured  of  a  fair  profit,  he  would  be  abund¬ 
antly  able  to  take  care  of  the  production 
of  Dig  crops  without  the  unasked  advice  of 
bank  presidents  and  others  who  would  be 
quick  enough  to  resent  it  if  a  farmer  under¬ 
took  to  show  them  how  to  run  their  busi¬ 
ness. 

It  is  very  easy  to  tell  how  a  thing  ought 
to  bo  done,  but  saying  and  doing  are  two 
widely  different  things,  as  some  may  have 
noticed.  For  instance,  we  all  know  "that  if 
it  rains  the  first  week  in  July,  the  proper 
thing  to  do  is  to  plow  the  corn  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  dry  enough,  but  the  wheat 
is  ripe  and  must  be  cut.  It  is  impossible 
to  get  help  enough  at  any  price  to  cut 
wheat  and  plow  corn  at  the  same  time,  so 
just  what  is  one  to  do  about  it?  Merely 
tills,  cut  tlie  wheat  and  let  the  corn  go  until 
after  harvest  is  over,  then  just  as  likely 
as  not  some  one  wants  to  thrash  and  must 
have  help.  One  will  need  help  himself 
soon,  so  he  goes  and  helps  his  neighbor 
thrash,  and  thus  it  goes.  The  corn  ought 
to  be  plowed,  but  it  isn’t,  and  bankers  say 
the  farmer  does  not  make  the  most  of  his 
opportunities.  Much  of  their  advice  is 
good,  but  if  one  cannot  take  it,  he  cannot, 
and  it  does  no  one  any  good. 

One  of  my  neighbors  runs  a  dairy,  keeps 
purebred  Jerseys  and  sells  the  cream.  A 
patron  of  a  restaurant  in  Hastings  asked 
for  a  half-pint  bottle  of  cream,  and  thought 
the  price  rather  high,  35  cents.  Does  seem 
a  little  high  when  one  learns  that  the  cream 
is  sold  to  the  restaurant  by  my  neighbor 
for  20  cents  a  quart !  Decidedly  the  farmer 
is  not  altogether  to  blame  for  the  high 
cost  of  living,  if  at  all.  Robert  rixker. 

Nebraska. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

SEA  WRACK. 

The  wrack  was  dark  an’  shiny  where  it 
floated  in  the  sea. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  brown  boat  but 
only  him  an’  me ; 

Him  to  cut  the  sea  wrack,  me  to  mind  the 
boat, 

And  not  a  word  between  us  the  hours  we 
were  afloat. 

The  wet  wrack. 

The  sea  wrack, 

The  wrack  was  strong  to  cut. 

We  laid  it  on  the  gray  rocks  to  wither  in 
the  sun, 

An’  what  should  call  my  lad  then,  to  sail 
for  Cushendun  ? 

With  a  low  moon,  a  full  tide,  a  swell  upon 
the  deep, 

Him  to  sail  the  old  boat,  me  to  fall  asleep. 
The  dry  wrack. 

The  sea  wrack, 

The  wrack  was  dead  so  soon. 

There’s  a  fire  low  upon  the  rocks  to  burn 
the  wrack  to  kelp, 

There’s  a  boat  gone  down  upon  the  Moyle, 
an’  sorra  one  to  help ! 

Him  beneath  the  salt  sea,  me  upon  the 
shore, 

By  sunlight  or  moonlight  we’ll  lift  the 
wrack  no  more. 

The  dark  wrack, 

The  sea  wrack, 

The  wrack  may  drift  ashore. 

— Moira  O’Neill  in  “A  Little  Garland  of 
Celtic  Verse.” 

* 

Here  is  a  tested  recipe  for  maple 
frosting:  Break  half  a  pound  of  soft 
maple  sugar  into  small  pieces  and  put 
into  a  saucepan  with  half  a  cupful  of 
boiling  water.  Stir  occasionally  until 
the  sugar  is  dissolved  and  boil  without 
stirring  until  the  syrup  will  thread  when 
dropped  from  the  tip  of  a  spoon.  Pour 
gradually  on  the  beaten  whites  of  two 
eggs,  beating  constantly,  and  continue 
beating  until  the  mixture  is  of  the  right 
consistency  for  spreading. 

* 

Serge  sailor  dresses  never  go  out  of 
style  for  girls  and  young  women,  but 
one  recent  improvement  is  making  them 
in  one  piece.  Thus  there  is  none  of 
the  bother  of  the  separate  blouse,  and 
also  the  extra  bulk  around  the  hips  is 
removed.  Such  dresses,  strictly  tailor 
made,  are  not  cheap,  but  in  a  good 
men’s  wear  serge,  well  finished,  they 
stand  any  amount  of  wear  without  look¬ 
ing  shabby.  One  of  the  good  New  York 
shops  making  a  specialty  of  clothing  for 
children  and  young  women  charges 
$22.50  for  such  a  dress,  sizes  14  to  20 
years. 

In  reading  "help  wanted”  advertise¬ 
ments  of  a  high  class,  which  form  a 
specialty  with  some  newspapers,  we  no¬ 
tice  that  a  cultivated  governess  capable 
of  speaking  three  languages,  and  form¬ 
ing  the  minds  and  manners  of  two  or 
three  children,  is  offered  exactly  the 
same  wages  as  a  good  cook — $35  a 
month.  Of  course  there  are  governesses 
who  receive  more  than  this — but  then 
there  are  cooks  who  receive  a  great  deal 
more,  too.  We  refer  to  this,  not  to 
bring  up  any  question  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  either,  but  because  it  may  in¬ 
terest  some  woman  who  begins  to  feel 
that  life  is  one  endless  round  of  pre¬ 
paring  meals.  Out  in  the  open  market 
the  world  estimates  her  economic  value 
as  equalling  that  of  a  woman  acquainted 
with  several  languages  and  a  wide  range 
of  general  knowledge.  Furthermore, 
there  is  sometimes  an  excess  of  gov¬ 
ernesses  and  a  dearth  of  cooks.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  a  cook  must  think 
of  nothing  but  cooking,  and  here  we 
think  some  good  women  make  a  mis¬ 
take.  They  treat  their  cooking  and 
housework  as  the  end,  and  not  the 
means  to  the  end.  The  whole  reason 
for  good  housekeeping  is  that  it  makes 
us  all,  men,  women  and  children, 
stronger  in  mind  and  body  and  better 
able  to  do  our  part  in  the  world’s  work. 
If  our  household  affairs  shut  out  every¬ 
thing  beyond  our  own  dooryard  we  are 
in  the  position  of  Bunyan’s  man  with 
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the  muck-rake,  who  was  so  much  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  straw  and  litter  gathered 
up  that  he  could  never  take  time  to 
raise  his  eyes  to  the  glories  of  the 
Heavenly  City. 

* 

During  January  women  in  New  York 
have  the  pleasure  of  studying  new  straw 
hats  and  new  fashions  in  wash  goods. 
Not  being  able  to  flit  to  the  South  at 
this  season  we  do  not  indulge  in  straw 
hats,  though  they  do  not  look  out  of 
place  this  unusual  season,  but  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  pleasure  in  buying  wash 
goods,  and  having  something  made  up 
before  the  warm  days  come  upon  us. 
Our  favorite  standby  for  house  dresses 
is  always  percale  at  12j4  cents  a  yard, 
because  it  washes  well,  irons  easily  and 
does  not  shrink.  If  extra  ironing  is  an 
object,  the  solid  colors  in  crinkled  seer¬ 
suckers,  called  ripplette  at  some  stores, 
will  be  admirable.  For  an  active  grow¬ 
ing  girl  of  eight  to'  14,  a  skirt  of  dark 
blue  seersucker  and  a  middy  blouse  will 
be  neat,  easily  laundered  and  quite  suit¬ 
able  for  school  or  town.  It  should  be, 
by  preference,  a  real  sailor  blouse  made 
by  a  naval  outfitter,  the  material  white 
duck;  the  strong  material  is  so  care¬ 
fully  tailored  that  it  practically  never 
wears  out.  For  younger  girls  the  sim¬ 
ple  Russian  dresses  worn  over  bloomers 
of  the  same  material  mean  comfort  and 
little  trouble.  For  the  housekeeper’s 
afternoon  dress  it  is  nice  to  have  a  light 
color  and  thin  material  when  occasion 
demands  it,  but  linen  or  fine  Scotch 
gingham  (some  of  the  ginghams  look 
like  Summer  silks)  will  be  more  dur¬ 
able.  Ramie  linen  35  and  36  inches 
wide  has  been  selling  for  28  to  32  cents 
a  yard,  in  a  great  variety  of  colors,  and 
is  very  attractive.  A  white  linen  gown 
for  better  wear  is  suitable  for  any  age 
from  one  year  to  one  hundred,  and 
when  it  is  too  far  gone  for  a  dress  there 
is  always  some  part  of  it  still  good 
enough  for  tray  cloths  or  doilies.  Among 
the  new  materials  there  are  many  fancy 
weaves  with  rough  or  brocaded  sur¬ 
faces,  like  the  ratine  and  eponge  of  last 
season,  but  the  practical,  easily  laun¬ 
dered  familiar  materials  are  always  in 
fashion;  the  only  changes  are  in  color 
and  design.  Coin  spot  lawns  or  dimi¬ 
ties,  or  those  with  small  dots,  never  go 
out  of  style,  and  some  attractive  models 
have  trimmings  of  a  solid  color,  with 
white  buttons.  An  overskirt  effect  is 
shown  in  many  of  these  dresses. 


it  will  likely  be  a  failure  and  a  great  loss 
of  patience.  Very  few  paperhangers  in 
the  old  days  could  do  a  good  job  of 
varnishing.  I  employed  many,  and  I 
know.  The  consistency  of  the  “size” 
will  be  a  puzzle,  as  it  must  be  neither 
too  thin  or  too  thick,  but  just  right. 

F.  M.  GORMAN. 


Shellac  on  Wall  Paper. 

A  correspondent  asks  if  shellac  can 
be  applied  to  wallpaper.  It  can,  but  I 
doubt  if  an  inexperienced  person  can 
do  it  satisfactorily.  As  a  paperhanger 
in  New  York  City  from  1864  to  1876,  I 
did  considerable  of  such  work,  and  can 
give  the  inquirer  an  idea  how  it  is  done. 
First  two  coatings  of  “size”  must  be 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  paper  to 
prevent  the  varnish  or  shellac  from 
penetrating.  Said  “size”  is  made  from 
white  glue,  soaked  till  thoroughly  soft, 
then  diluted  with  water  to  the  right 
consistency,  allowed  to  cool,  then  apply 
with  kalsomine  brush.  When  first  coat 
has  dried,  apply  second  coat.  We  sel¬ 
dom  used  shellac,  but  instead  used  white 
Demar  varnish.  The  paper  must  be  of 
a  heavy  body ;  thin,  cheap  paper  would 
“wash”  when  sizing  was  applied.  If 
the  colors  are  soft  great  care  must  be 
used  or  they  will  “run”  when  size  is 
put  on.  The  size  must  be  cold  and  the 
room  warm,  especially  when  putting  on 
the  varnish,  otherwise  it  will  set  quickly, 
the  brush  will  stick  and  oh,  dear!  what 
a  pucker  the  poor  workman  (or  woman) 
will  be  in !  Now  that  washable  tints  are 
in  vogue  it  is  cheaper  to  paper  with 
them  than  to  undertake  to  varnish  paper 
to  make  is  washable.  Mrs.  R.  S.  will 
find  it  a  very  difficult  job  and  probably 
wish  she  hadn’t  undertaken  it.  If  I 
lived  near  by  I  would  gladly  show  her 
how,  as  without  a  teacher  to  start  with 


Bran  Biscuits ;  Shellac. 

J.  E.  W.  asks  about  the  use  of  bran 
for  food,  and  how  it  can  be  sterilized. 
I  have  used  bran  a  great  deal,  and  like 
it  very  much.  I  would  just  as  soon 
have  bran  bread  as  graham.  I  use  bran 
as  it  comes  from  the  mill,  and  do  not 
think  it  needs  any  sterilizing  at  all.  Will 
give  J.  E.  W.  my  recipe  for  bran  bis¬ 
cuit,  which  is  the  same  as  bread,  only  I 
prefer  them  baked  in  gem  pans:  Two 
cups  bran,  one  cup  wheat  flour,  V/2  cup 
sour  milk,  J4  tup  melted  butter,  three 
tablespoonfuls  molasses,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  soda  dissolved  in  warm  water.  Mix 

in  order  given.  Bake  in  gem  tins  and 
bake  thoroughly. 

Would  say  to  Mrs.  R.  S.  that  I  would 
not  try  shellacking  the  paper,  but  wait 
until  it  became  slightly  soiled,  then  put 
on  oiled  paper,  apply  floor  varnish,  and 
it  will  last  for  years.  I  have  had  it  on 
my  pantry  for  five  years,  wash  it  once 
a  year,  and  now  it  is  as  clean  and  good 
as  new.  I  put  the  floor  varnish  on  my 
linoleum  (two  coats)  and  it  has  lasted 
four  years.  I  am  going  to  put  another 
coat  on  now  so  as  to  preserve  the  pat¬ 
tern.  MRS.  L.  s.  D. 

“I  believe  honesty  pays  in  the  long 
run.”  “So  do  I ;  but  I  often  wish  it 
were  not  such  a  mighty  long  run. — Chi¬ 
cago  Record-Herald. 


America’s  Star  Rose* 

GUARANTEED  3(50  of 

the  Bes  t  Roses  for  Amer¬ 
ica,  Vigorous,  own -root 
plants.  1 1  leaders  shown 
in  natural  colors.  Full 
data  how  to  select, 
plant,  prune  and  grow. 

Write  to-day  for  this  book” 
with  Frek  Delivery  Opper. 

The  Conard  <fc  Jones  Co. 

Box  4,  West  Grove,  Pa.  _ _ 

Rose  Specialists — 50  years’  experience 


CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  ORIGINAL  MX.  GILEAD  HY-. 

RRAULIO  PRESS  producos  morecidorl 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  is  i 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER 
Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand  _ 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine-  . 
car  generators,  oto.  Cata¬ 
log  freo.«,We  are  manufac¬ 
turers,  not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 
presses  in  the  world.) 

1*1  lAncoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead.  Ohio 

Or  Roomll9  L  39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval  without  . 

.  freight  prepaid.  DON’T 
PAY  A  C L N I  if  you  ar#  not  mtlril.t 
after  name  the  bicycle  10  daye. 

DO  NOT  BUY  of  tires  from  anycrj 

at  any  price  until  you  rscolv.  oar  latest 
art  catalogs  illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  onr  unheard 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

ONE  fiFHT  I*  »H  It  will  cort  yonta 
UI1C  Vtn  I  write  a  petal  andevary. 
thing  will  be  lent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
TIRES,  Coaster  -  Brake  rear 
wheels,  lamps,  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 

Mm  d  Gy  do  Co .  Lent.  W^JC/y/eagQ 


THE  BALDWIN  LAMP 

Projects  a  14-eandle  power  light 
150  feet.  Burns  Acetylene  gas. 
Weight,  6  ox.;  height,  d>-2  in. 
No  oil,  soot  or  glass.  Absolute¬ 
ly  safe  and  simple.  Fifty  hours’ 
light  costs  25c.  Ideal  for  night 
fishing,  trapping,  hunting  or 
for  work  about  the  farm  or 
machinery.  Useful  as  well  to 
replace  automobile  tires  in  the 
dark.  If  your  •,  3«ler  cannot 
supply  yon  write  us  direct  and 
ask  for  catalogue  and  free  in¬ 
structive  booklet,  "  Knots  and  How  to  Tie  Them  ” 
JOHN  SIMMONS  CO. 

ISO  Leonard  St.,  -  New  York  City 


PRICE 

SfSU-.OO 


Vaseline 


Cold 
J,  Cream 


JSc.  Post-paid 


Thoroughly  cleanses  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  keeps  it 
healthy.  Relieves  irritation  and  roughness. 

A  perfectly  pure,  safe  cream  for  constant  use — for  children 
or  grown-ups. 

Just  one  of  the  famous  “Vaseline”  preparations,  which 
are  needed  for  the  little  daily  ills  and  accidents  in  every  home. 

If  your  druggist  cannot  supply  you,  write  direct. 

Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Company 
35  State  Street  (Consolidate.)  New  York 


Interesting  booklet  on 
request 


/ 
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Dairy 

Cleanind 

Easily 

Done 


-I 


Old  Dutch  Cleanser  halves  the  work  in  the  dairy.  The 
milk  pans,  pails,  churns  and  cream  separator  are  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  in  half  the  time  with  half  the  effort,  if  Old 
Dutch  Cleanser  is  sprinkled  on  cloth  or  on  the  article 
cleaned.  It  leaves  the  milk  utensils  shinning,  clean 
and  sweet. 

It  quickly  removes  cream  clots  and  milk  stains  from 
shelves,  benches  and  floors. 


Old  Dutch  Cleanser  does  equally 
as  well  anywhere  on  the  farm 
where  cleaning  is  done. 


Old  Dutch 

Cleanser 


Cbas«» 


Many  Uses  and  Full  Directions 
on  Large  Sifter  Can — 10c. 


turn 


1913. 
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Keeping  Fresh  Pork. 

I  use  the  following  method  to  keep 
the  fresh  pork.  Cut  the  meat  off  the 
bones,  cut  slices  about  \y2  inches  thick, 
season  and  roast  the  same  as  for  im¬ 
mediate  use,  and  when  done  put  it  in 
a  hot  crock  and  cover  with  hot  lard. 
When  cold  put  a  clean  cloth  on  top  and 
cover  with  salt  about  one  inch  high. 
When  taking  out  some  pour  the  melted 
lard  back  over  the  pork  to  keep  it  cov¬ 
ered.  I  roasted  some  last  January  and 
used  the  last  of  it  in  July,  just  as  nice 
as  roasted  fresh. 

With  lard  cracklings  I  take  about  the 
same  weight  of  any  meat,  either  fresh 
or  boiled,  one  large  onion,  put  it  all 
through  the  chopper,  add  salt  and  pep¬ 
per,  one  or  more  eggs,  bread  soaked  in 
water  and  pressed  out,  a  little  green 
parsley  chopped  fine  if  you  have  it. 
Mix  well,  make  small  round  cakes,  brush 
over  with  beaten  egg,  roll  in  bread 
crumbs  and  fry.  Boil  potatoes  in  jack¬ 
ets,  skin,  have  some  cracklings  in  pan 
hot,  add  potatoes,  mash  with  fork  and 
heat.  _  mrs.  b.  p. 

More  About  Cracklings. 

In  reply  to  your  Massachusetts  reader 
I  submit  the  following  recipes  for  util¬ 
izing  cracklings :  The  rinds  should  be 
removed  before  rendering.  Grind  crack¬ 
lings  in  a  sausage  mill,  and  you  have  a 
pulp  resembling  peanut  butter.  This  is 
excellent  for  shortening  corn  bread; 
can  be  used  in  same  quantity  as  when 
lard  is  used  for  same  purpose.  Crack¬ 
lings  are  valuable  for  seasoning  beans 
or  other  vegetables. 

Eggless  Fruit  Cake. — One  ,cup  sugar ; 
one  heaping  tablespoon  ground  crack¬ 
lings  ;  one  cup  buttermilk ;  one  teaspoon 
soda  dissolved  in  the  milk;  one-half 
cup  flour;  one  teaspoon  cinnamon;  one 
teaspoon  cloves ;  one  teaspoon  nutmeg ; 
one-half  cup  raisins  or  any  other  fruit 
desired.  T.  w.  M. 

I  make  mincemeat  of  cracklings,  half 
of  quantity  to  be  cracklings,  the  other 
half  cider  and  fruit,  with  spices.  Crack¬ 
lings  must  be  chopped  with  hash  knife. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  fry  fresh  pork 
just  enough  to  get  heated  all  through, 
then  pack  in  wide-mouthed  glass  jars 
and  seal  up.  mrs.  e.  j.  s. 

Lard  cracklings  are  fine  for  frying 
potatoes,  as  they  retain  enough  lard  to 
brown  the  potatoes  nicely.  Also  an 
old  fashion  is  to  put  two  or  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  the  little  brown  scraps  into 
a  batch  of  corn  bread ;  this  takes  the 
place  of  shortening  and  adds  a  rich 
flavor.  I  used  to  feed  them  to  the 
chickens,  but  now  I  put  them  in  jars 
and  use  them.  One  way  to  cope  with 

the  high  cost  of  living  is  to  waste 
nothing.  mrs.  m.  h.  o. 

For  your  Massachusetts  reader,  page 
1252,  I  give  the  -following  recipe  used 
in  making  crackling  bread :  One  pint 
sweet  milk;  two  eggs,  beaten  light;  one 
teacup  of  cracklings,  and  enough  corn- 
meal  to  make  a  thin  batter;  add  salt 
and  one  heaping  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder,  put  in  square  bread  pan  and 
bake  one-half  hour.  Cut  in  squares  and 
eat  while  hot.  This  is  a  popular  dish 
with  us  here  in  the  South,  and  very 
greatly  enjoyed.  We  never  use  sugar  in 
any  kind  of  corn  bread.  mrs.  l.  c.  t. 

In  frying  potatoes,  put  a  few  crack¬ 
lings  in,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  be 
liked ;  also  in  making  a  suet  pudding, 
instead  of  using  the  regular  amount  of 
suet,  take  half  cracklings,  first  having 
steamed  the  cracklings  a  short  while. 

In  regard  to  keeping  fresh  pork,  will 
give  my  mother’s  recipe;  she  raised  a 
family  of  15  and  we  always  had  plenty 
of  fresh  pork  the  year  around.  Cut  up 
all  the  lean  pieces,  salt  and  pepper  a 
little;  put  in  a  frying  pan  or  hot  lard, 
fry  as  for  the  table,  but  not  too  hard, 
take  from  pan  and  let  cool.  Place  in 
large  stone  jars.  Place  first  a  layer  of 
meat,  then  one  of  lard,  until  within  four 
inches  of  the  top ;  fill  in  with  lard  to 
exclude  the  air;  keep  in  a  cool  dry 
place.  In  plowing  time,  before  chickens 
are  large  enough  to  fry,  your  table  can 
lie  furnished  with  nice  fresh  meat. 
Sausage  can  be  kept  in  the  same  way. 

MRS.  o.  m.  s. 


THE  RtiRAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  ahvays  give 
number  of  patterns  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  includes  7692,  child’s 
caps,  6  months  or  1  year  and  2  years. 
7681,  child’s  tucked  dress,  1,  2  and  4 
years.  707,  embroidery  design.  7695, 


girl’s  dress,  10  to  14  years.  7686,  boy’s 
knickerbocker  suit,  2  to  6  years.  7697, 
child’s  empire  dress,  1,  2  and  4  years. 

The  second  group  shows  7707,  blouse 
with  front  closing,  34  to  42  bust.  7701, 
girl’s  accordion  plaited  dress,  8  to  14 
years.  7677,  fancy  waist,  34  to  40  bust. 


7078,  three-piece  draped  skirt,  22  to'  30 
waist.  7679,  semi-princesse  dress  for 
misses  and  small  women,  16  and  18 
years.  7271,  girl’s  dress,  6  to  10  years. 
With  straight  plaited  skirt,  with  or 
without  separate  guimpe.  Price  of  each 
pattern,  10  cents. 

Martha  Washington’s  Chowder. — Cut 
some  slices  of  pork  very  thin  and  try 
them  out  dry  in  the  dinner  pot,  then  put 
in  a  layer  of  fish  cut  in  slices  on  the 
pork,  then  a  layer  of  onions  and  then 
potatoes,  all  cut  in  exceedingly  thin 
slices,  then  sea  bass,  onions,  potatoes, 
till  your  materials  are  all  in,  putting 
some  salt  and  pepper  on  each  layer  of 
onions;  split  some  hard  biscuits,  dip 
them  in  water  and  put  them  around  the 
sides  and  over  the  top;  put  in  water 
enough  to  come  up  in  sight,  stew  for 
half  an  hour  till  the  potatoes  are  done, 
add  half  a  pint  of  milk  or  a  teacup  of 
sweet,  cream  five  minutes  before  you 
take  it  up. 


A  Back-door  Sermon. 

An  old  Plymouth  Rock  which  has 
gone  about,  all  the  Fall,  clucking  to  one 
useless,  unwelcome  little  chicken,  has 
been  a  sermon  to  me.  Was  she  not  like 
many  another  self-willed  female  when 
she  elected  to  devote  herself  to  those 
16  nearly  infertile  eggs,  thereby  spoiling 
15  cup  custards,  and  getting  us  the 
worse-than-impractical  chicken  ?  For  16 
chicks,  even  if  August  hatched,  one 
might  willingly  open  and  close  a  coop, 
carry  feed  and  sprinkle  insect  powder; 
but  indications  are  that  this  one  chick 
is  a  cockerel,  and  how  much  of  a 
Thanksgiving  pie  will  he  make? 

“Why  would  you  do  it?”  I  ask  of 
the  inconsiderate  old  Plymouth  Rock, 
and  “I  don't  know”  is  written  in  her 
constrained,  stand-up  attitude  when,  on 
chill  mornings,  little  Barebones  wants 
to  be  cuddled  while  she  longs  to  stalk 
abroad  in  pursuit  of  the  early  worm. 
For  she  has,  after  all,  small  genius  for 
motherhood,  and  this  wilful  assumption 
that  she  knew  best  stands  forth  as 
plainly  as  it  does  in  much  of  human 
folly. 

We  set  heart  upon  something  and  are 
sure  we  know  best.  If  we  have  will  and 
force  of  character  we  do  get  the  thing 
we  are  determined  to  have.  But  the 
day  is  almost  sure  to  come  when,  like 
old  P.  R.,  we  almost  wish  we  had  it  not 
and  dubiously  wonder  why  we  so  want¬ 
ed  it.  And  those  15  other  possibilities! 
The  one  thing  we  so  want  may  upset  a 
long  train  of  possible  gains.  Things  in 
this  life  are  so  inter-related  that  only 
Omniscience  can  arrange  the  plan  in 
which  all  works  together  for  good.  To 
force  circumstances  wilfully  is  often  to 
make  other  people  unnecessary  trouble 

All  this  I  tell  old  Plymouth  Rock,  and 
if  it  were  not  that  I  can  recall  times 
when  I  have  been  wrong,  though  sure 
at  the  time  that  I  was  right,  and  if  I 
did  not  gratefully  remember  Heaven’s 
leniency  with  me,  I  should  only  wait  for 
little  Barebones  to  grow  feathers  enough 
to  keep  him  from  freezing  before  serv¬ 
ing  old  Plymouth  Rock  up  as  a  Sunday 
potpie.  P ATT IE  LYMAN. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thu 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial,  page. 


iPROBABLY  MORE! 
PHYSICIANS 


recommend  Scott’s  Emulsion 
for  coughs,  colds  and  bron¬ 
chitis  than  all  other  medicines 
combined,  because  it  relieves 
the  affection  by  treating  the 
cause  and  at  the  same  time 
upbuilds  strength,  creates 
body- warmth  and  benefits  the 
blood  to  thwart  grippe  and 
pneumonia. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  over¬ 
comes  bronchitis  and  hack¬ 
ing  coughs  and  peculiarly 
strenghens  the  lungs. 

No  alcohol  or  narcotic  drug  in  Scott’s. 
Scott  &  Bowae,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  12-126 
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ROWN’ 

Bronchial 

TROCHE 


s 


For  Hoarseness 

Never  fail  to  promptly  relieve  loss  of  vcice,  coughs,  soro 
throat.  Invaluable  to  public  epeckers  and  6.ngers. 

25c,  50c,  $1.00.  Sample  Free. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON  Boston.  Mass. 


CAROLINA5 


The  GULF  STREAM 
LAND  OF 
MILD  WINTERS 

\  OrT'  Thousands  of  Acres— Rich,  Black 
Sandy  Loam  Soil;  Virgin  Farm 

_ _ _  _ Lands,  fronting  on  the  ocean. 

/’/if  TXTnpT)  XT  Ample  monthly  rainfall. 
lltflJiN  I  i\  ¥  Nearby  markets.  Twelve 

Louts  from  New  York. 
Low  priced  farming  lands.  Monthly  Excursions. 

Write  for  Free  Colored  Maps  end  Descriptive  Liter¬ 
ature.  Address  B.  L  RICE,  Land  Agent,  Norfolk- 
Southern  8.  R.,  Dept.  D,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


What  Anty  Drudge  Learned  in  the  City 

Anty  Drudge — “I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  to  tell  you 
women  a  few  things  I  learned  while  I  was  in  the 
city.  I  found  that  I  could  get  such  fine  things  to 
help  me  that  I  came  back  to  the  country  and 
brought  some  of  them  with  me.  Every  woman 
who  tries  can  find  ways  to  help  her  in  her  work, 
and  the  best  thing  I  found  was  Fels-Naptha  Soap.” 

The  reason  there  are  so  many  tired-out, 
unhappy  women  on  farms  today  is  that  they 
will  not  learn  the  new  ways  in  which  they 
could  help  themselves  in  their  work.  And 
yet  the  farmer’s  wife  has  so  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  her  sister  in  the  citv.  And  she  can 
have  the  advantage  of  Fels-Naptha  Soap  just 
as  easily  as  not. 

Fels-Naptha  is  a  soap  that  does  the  hard, 
disagreeable  part  of  your  work  for  you;  just 
soap  the  clothes  and  put  them  to  soak  for 
about  thirty  minutes  in  cool  or  lukewarm 
water,  and  see  how  easy  it  is  to  get  the  dirt  out 
without  any  hard  rubbing  or  boiling.  Re¬ 
member,  Fels-Naptha  Soap  works  best  in  cool 
or  lukewarm  water — no  need  of  a  fire. 

Directions  cm  Inside  of  wrapper;  Made  in  Philadelphia 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

JERSEYS  THAT  “MAKE  GOOD.” 

The  cow  shown  below,  Sayda’s  Queen 
of  Ventnor,  168033,  is  called  “one 
of  the  most  persistent  milkers  of  any 
breed.”  She  is  now  in  her  eleventh 
year,  is  a  regular  breeder,  and  since  first 
coming  in  milk  as  a  three-year-old  has 
averaged  7,300  pounds  of  milk  and  over 
500  pounds  of  butter  per  year.  She  has 
twice  qualified  for  the  Register  of  Merit, 
making  520  pounds  six  ounces  butter  as 
a  three-year-old,  and  599  pounds  nine 
ounces  as  a  mature  cow.  She  freshened 
last  August,  and  was  promptly  started 
on  another  test,  making  in  four  months 
4,551  pounds  five  ounces  milk,  299 
pounds  11  ounces  butter,  an  average  of 
two  pounds  7  ounces  a  day.  She  is 
stamping  her  dairy  quality  on  all  her 
progeny. 

This  cow  is  one  of  the  Meridale  herd, 
owned,  by  Ayer  &  McKinney.  In  a  cir¬ 
cular  issued  by  this  firm  are  some  state¬ 
ments  about  the  Meridale  Jerseys  which 
are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to 
the  public. 

Meridale  Farms  are  200  miles  from  New 
York  City,  and  "  at  least  100  from  any  other 
city  of  considerable  size.  At  Meridale 
Farms,  therefore,  dairying  naturally  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  butter  making.  Meridale 
Creamery  is  the  principal  industry,  and 
Meridale  .Terseys  are  judged  by  their  ability 
to  make  butter,  and  to  do  it  day  by  day, 
year  after  year.  To  remain  in  the  herd, 
a  cow  must  prove  herself  a  profitable  pro¬ 
ducer  at  the  pail  and  churn.  We  expect 
her  to  do  her  level  best  every  day,  year  in 
and  year  out;  but  we  make  no  attempt  to 
secure  phenomenal  records  at  the  expense 


averaged  601  pounds,  3.1  ounces  butter  per 
cow  per  year,  their  milk  product  averaging 
10,019  pounds,  14.8  ounces. 

A  15-.vear-old  cow,  with  an  authenticated 
record  of  7982  pounds,  6.4  ounces  milk,  442 
pounds,  12  ounces  butter,  has  a  daughter 
with  a  recoi-d  as  a  three-year-old  of  7459 
pounds,  1.6  ounces  milk,  363  pounds,  four 
ounces  butter,  and  her  daughter  in  turn 
has  just  completed  a  year’s  authenticated 
work  with  a  yield  of  5768  pounds,  eight 
ounces  milk,  348  pounds,  four  ounces  but¬ 
ter,  with  first  calf. 

These  cows  are  doing  continuous  economi¬ 
cal  work  under  normal  dairy  conditions, 
with  ordinary  farm  help,  and  feed  and  care 
which  any  good  farmer  can  match.  No 
Meridale  Jersey  is  specially  fitted  for  a 
test  before  the  year’s  work  begins,  nor 
rested  after  its  completion,  but  each  cow 
is  expected  to  drop  a  calf  within  a  reason¬ 
able  time,  and  to  continue  her  work  year 
after  year.  Yearly  profit  from  each  cow’s 
production  is  our  first  consideration. 

A  large  measure  of  the  notable  herd  im¬ 
provement  is  due  to  the  careful  selection 
of  sires,  and  the  development  of  family 
lines  in  breeding.  For  many  years  each 
sire  in  the  herd  has  been  succeeded  by  one 
we  believed  still  better  for  mating  with 
these  particular  cows.  One  of  the  results 
has  been  the  breeding  and  development  of 
an  unusual  collection  of  cows  notable  for 
profitable  persistency  in  production.  While 
it  goes  without  saying  that  in  the  selection 
and  development  of  such  cows  we  have 
studied  performance  rather  than  appear¬ 
ance,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  two  have 
gone  hand  in  hand,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
score  card  in  the  hands  of  so  expert  a 
judge  as  Professor  Wing  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity. 

We  wish  to  reassert  our  frequently  ex¬ 
pressed  convictions  that  herd  improvement 
is  possible  to  every  breeder,  and  that  it 
comes  only  as  a  result  of  persistent  effort 
along  practical  lines.  It  begins  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  a  hull  which  possesses  by  inherit¬ 
ance  the  qualities  one  wishes  to  develop 
in  the  herd.  Females  which  are  added  by 
purchase  should  have  like  inheritance. 
Island  birth  and  fashionable  pedigree  will 
never  atone  for  the  lack  of  productiveness. 
A  herd  developed  pursuant  to  these  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  maintained  with  ordinary  in¬ 
telligent  care,  will  give  increasing  satis¬ 
faction  to  its  owner. 


SAYDA’S  QUEEN  OF  VENTNOR,  168033. 


of  the  cow.  Authenticated  test  work  was 
begun  by  ua  January  1,  1909,  and  we  have 
found  it  very  helpful  in  working  out  the 
proposition.  Definite  information,  compiled 
month  after  month  from  exact  records,  lias 
greatly  aided  our  efforts  to  further  de¬ 
velop  persistency  in  the  herd,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  others  will  have  like  experience  as 
the  result  of  similar  effort. 

Some  Meridale  .Terseys  are  American  bred, 
some  are  Island  bred,  others  combine  both 
American  and  Island  breeding.  Persistent 
production  has  not  been  sacrificed  in  any 
effort  to  follow  particular  breeding  lines, 
but  in  the  selection  of  the  families  we  have 
placed  persistency  above  all  other  Jersey 
qualities.  Two  years  ago  there  were  52  cows 
in  the  herd  which  had  qualified  for  the 
A.  J.  C.  C.  Register  of  Merit ;  a  year  ago 
there  were  97  ;  we  have  since  parted  with 
14  of  these,  but  to-day  have  117  which 
have  qualified  for  the  Register  of  Merit. 
The  117  cows  with  yearly  authenticated  rec¬ 
ords  averaged  7624  pounds,  1.4  ounces  milk, 
471  pounds  14.4  ounces  butter  per  cow, 
and  their  average  butter  fat  test  was  5.261 
per  cent.  Among  these  117  are  31  cows 
with  first  calf  (almost  30  per  cent),  and 
their  records  show  an  average  yield  of 
5990  pounds,  1.8  ounces  milk,  380  pounds, 
1.6  ounces  butter.  Among  these  youngsters 
are  throe  whose  average  butter  yield  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  37  pounds  the  highest  Register  of 
Merit  requirement  for  cows  of  any  age. 

The  end  of  July  showed  35  cows  not  one 
of  which  had  produced  less  than  50  pounds 
of  butter  per  month  since  freshening.  The 
average  milking  period  of  the  35  had  been 
5 Vo  months,  and  the  average  production 
1003  pounds,  11.2  ounces  milk,  58  pounds, 
seven  ounces  butter  per  cow  per  month. 
In  eight  months  two  of  these  cows  gave 
over  9000  pounds  milk  each  ;  six  others  over 
8000  pounds  each  ;  five  others  over  6000 
pounds  each  in  six  months;  eight  others 
over  5000  pounds  each  in  five  months;  and 
11  others  over  4000  pounds  each  in  four 
months. 

In  counting  up  a  barn  of  40  cows  whose 
work  has  covered  a  period  varying  from 
three  to  12  months,  we  find  an  average 
yield  of  55  pounds  per  cow  per  month. 
Twenty  of  these  exceeded  two  pounds  but¬ 
ter  a  day,  having  an  average  of  61  pounds, 
5.2  ounces  per  month.  In  their  year’s  work 
91  Meridale  Jerseys  exceeded  an  average 
of  502  pounds  butter  per  cow,  with  an 
average  milk  yield  of  8171  pounds,  11.2 
ounces.  Sixteen  Meridale  Jerseys  have 


Pigs  in  Portable  Sties. 

Tell  me  how  your  Jersey  Red  pigs  were 
kept  in  a  portable  yard,  allowed  to  root 
and  yet  not  root  out  of  this  yard?  This 
portable  yard  is  the  kind  I  want  to  use, 
but  I  want  to  be  sure  it  will  enclose  my 
pigs.  As  I  am  to  start  in  the  Jersey 
woods  I  have  a  little  anxiety  about  keep¬ 
ing  the  pigs  within  bounds.  Chasing  pigs 
through  scrub  oak  does  not  sound  enticing 
to  me. 

Make  the  portable  yard  large  enough 
and  change  it  frequently  by  hauling  to 
a  new  place.  Be  sure  that  the  pigs  have 
enough  to  eat  and  have  all  the  water 
they  need  and  a  good  supply  of  wood 
ashes.  Pigs  need  more  water  than  most 
farmers  are  ready  to  give  them  and  the 
lack  of  it  makes  them  uneasy.  The 
lack  of  ashes  or  bone- forming  material 
also  makes  them  discontented.  Give 
them  enough  to  eat.  As  an  extra  pre¬ 
caution  cut  stakes  with  a  hook  at  one 
end  and  drive  down  beside  the  portable 
fence  so  that  the  hook  or  crotch  will 
hold  the  panel  in  place.  The  Red  pigs 
are  inclined  to  he  restless,  Cheshires 
or  Poland  Chinas  will  be  quieter. 


Winter  Care  of  Swans. 

Will  you  give  me  any  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  care  of  swans  during  Winter ? 

Farmington,  Conn.  j.  w. 

Swans  are  very  hardy,  and  do  not  need 
any  houses  in  Winter.  A  good-sized  clump 
of  thick  bushes  or  low  evergreens  should 
be  afforded  them,  or  if  such  are  not  availa¬ 
ble,  a  rude  shelter  may  bo  built.  Corn 
and  wheat  once  a  day  is  all  the  old  birds 
need.  They  will  make  their  own  nests 
and  raise  their  young  best  with  no  inter¬ 
ference.  Small  pieces  of  bread  and  crackers 
thrown  on  the  water  is  appreciated  by  the 
young.  The  Mute  swan  is  the  common 
variety  seen  so  frequently  on  lakes.  It  is 
pure  white  and  a  native  of  Europe.  The 
Australian  swan  is  pure  black.  Then  there 
is  the  Black-neck  white  swan,  which  is  a 
very  striking  species.  There  are  other 
kinds  which  are  not  so'  common,  all  of 
which  make  beautiful  water  fowl  to  have 
on  lakes  and  ponds.  a.  l  c 


The  First 
40  Pound 
Cow  in 
the  World 


•Think  of  it!  165y2  pounds  of  butter  in  one  month— 
nearly  6  pounds  in  one  day.  The  World’s  Record  Cow 
of  all  ages  and  all  breeds.  Her  milk  record  for  one 
day  is  108.6  pounds— for  one  week  (7  days)  it  is  695.1 
pounds — for  one  month  (30  days)  2933.9  pounds.  Just 
think  of  it,  nearly  a  ton  and  a  half  of  milk  in  30  days. 
All  of  the  above  tests  were  conducted  by  W.  D.  Golding 
and  Prof.  Alfred  S.Cook,  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 

Greatest  Cow  on  Earth 

Back  of  this  wonderful  performance  is  a  question  of 
vital  importance  to  every  dairyman.  What  ration  was 
she  fed?  What  feed  made  this  astounding  record 
possible  ?  Here’s  the  answer: 

FSrtderne  Farms,  Fmderne,  N.  J . 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen:  During  the  past  two  or  three  years  we  have  heen 
feeding  SCHUMACHER  STOCK  FEED  and  have  secured  splendid 
results.SCHUMACHER  was  incorporated  in  the  ration  fedValdessa 
Scott  2nd  during  her  wonderful  result-producing  test  last  summer. 

Used  as  abase  with  a  good  protein  concentrate,  SCHUMACHER 
FEED  is  a  winner.  Yours  very  truly.  B.  MEYER.  Owner 


Sch&Bm&ches4  Feed 


prices  are  good.  Feed  prices  are  low. 

Now  is  the  time  to  crowd  your  dairy  to 
the  limit.  Don’t  be  satisfied  with  or¬ 
dinary  feeds  and  ordinary  profits.  Try 
the  Schumacher  Plan  now  and  see  your 
N.  dairy  profits  grow.  / 

Order  Today 
At  Your 


^  XtliSr'ml  by 


Our  simple  ye  t  perfect-fitting  doors, 
forming  air-tight  silo,  entirely  pre¬ 
vent  possibility  of  ensilage  spoiling. 
Quick,  easy  adjustment  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Free  access. 

Every  silo  easy  to  erect.  Seasoned 
whitepine orevpressstaves.  Refined 
iron  hoops  form  easy  ladder. 

Write  lor  free  catalogue  with  proof 
of  our  claims  from  delighted  users. 

ECONOMY  SILO  A  MFC.  CO., 

Bo*  3£-J  Frodorlck,  Md. 


Only  silo  made  with  these  com¬ 
bined  features.  Doors  on  Hinges. 
Continuous  Door  Frame.  Refrig¬ 
erator  type  of  Door  and  Door 
Frame.  Oval  Door  Frame  to  fit 
exact  circumference.  Not  a  bolt 
in  entire  door  frame  or  doors. 

Extra  Heavy  Hoops  and  Lugs 
Roof  Rafters  and  Anchors  furnished 
FR  KE.  Backed  np  by  63  years  of  ex  per- 
ience.  Writ©  for  catalog  which  explains 
ftlL  AGKNTS  WANTKD. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 

Box  13  Springfield.  Ohio 
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Pure  Bred 

Registered  Jersey  Cows 
For  Sale 


We  want  to  keep  all  the  daughters 
of  our  herd  Bull,  Julie’s  Majesty 
No.  89,7 1 7. 

But  to  do  so  we  must  sell  some 
of  their  mothers.  There  are  only 
so  many  acres  in  the  farm  and  only 
so  much  room  in  the  barn,  and  the 
young  stock  is  coming  on  fast. 

We  will  sell  almost  any  cow  in 
the  herd,  although  we  would  rather 
sell  some  than  others. 

We  have  for  sale  five  two-year 
old  heifers,  all  due  to  freshen  this 
year,  three  of  them  imported  in  dam. 
One  by  prize  winning  son  of  Noble 
of  Oaklands,  her  dam  by  Gamboge’s 
Knight.  Another  by  Hood  Farm 
Golden  Fern’s  Lad  2nd,  her  dam 
one  of  the  best  cows  in  our  herd. 

The  cows  are  of  various  ages 
and  periods  of  lactation.  All  are 
of  good  breeding  and  individuality. 
Many  of  them  will  be  offered  at 
bargain  counter  prices.  The  herd 
is  regularly  tuberculin  tested  by  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  You  can 
see  the  milk  sheet  and  fat  tests  of 
any  cow  we  own. 

A  bull  calf  by  Julie’s  Majesty, 
dam  a  daughter  of  Noble  of  Oak- 
lands,  her  dam  Nesta  Cannon. 
This  youngster  is  such  a  picture 
that  it  is  worth  a  journey  to  the 
farm  just  to  see  him.  We  will 
sell  him  at  a  bargain. 

If  you  are  looking  for  cows  or 
heifers,  and  incidentally  a  young  bull 
of  top  notch  breeding  and  individ¬ 
uality,  we  will  do  our  part  to  make 
a  bargain  if  you  will  come  to  the 
farm. 


Our  railroad  station  it  Brancliville,  N.  J. 
Customers  will  be  furnished  livery  free  to  the 
farm  on  application  to  the  Station  Agent  there. 

WM.  M.  HARRIS 

Walpack  Center,  N.  J. 


Breed  Up— Not 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  K.  F 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES  FOR  SALE 

Three  choice  young  (lows;  also  Calves.  Prices  right 
Dorset  Hams  for  salo.  J.  A.  DQREMUS,  Gladstone,  N.  J 


If  You  WantOuernseys  TwHV'ltaBEw 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Box  96,  PecksKill,  N.  Y. 

A  Bargain  to  Start  a  Holstein  Herd 

A  cow  of  splomlid  individuality,  of  tho.  best  of 
breeding,  bred  to  a  bull  whose  dam  made  a  21  lb. 
record  at  three  years,  for  $200.  For  further  Infor¬ 
mation  and  list  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  writo 

TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  ASS'N,  Box.B,  Trumansburo,  N  Y. 


Butter  Profits 

You  ought  to  get  more  butter 
profits.  Jersey  Cattle  mean 
more  butter  profits,  because 
they  yield  more  butler  fat  at 
less  net  cost  of  keep  than  any 
other  breed. 

THE  JERSEY 

excels  in  beauty  of  dairy  type.  She  is  a 
persistent  milker.  Jerseys  are  easily  accli¬ 
mated.  They  live  long  and  keep  healthy. 
They  mean  steady  butter  profits.  Writo 
now  for  Jersey  facts.  Free  for  the  asking. 
AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  St..  New  York 


Dogs  and  Porrets 


GrtlliA  Dstr\c—rThe  kind  that  bring  the  cows 
V^UIUC  rups  NELSON’S,  Grove  City.  Pa. 


pm  I  IE  PHD?  entitled  to  registry;  spayed  females 

UULLIL  ruro  Circulars.  S11A3  DEOkEll,  Montrose,  I*u 


BUTTER  MAKING  IN  WINTER. 

As  we  are  among  the  many  people 
who  make  but  little  butter  during  a  part 
of  the  Winter,  it  has  been  a  study  how 
to  prevent  the  bitter  taste  so  often  pres¬ 
ent  in  Winter  butter,  also  how  to  handle 
the  cream  so  that  there  should  be  no 
trouble  in  getting  the  butter  to  come. 
In  our  case  no  amount  of  care  in  ster¬ 
ilizing  milk  utensils  would  prevent  a 
slightly  bitter  taste  in  cream  only  36 
hours  from  the  cow.  Even  if  the  cream 
could  be  churned  every  day,  which  would 
hardly  he  practicable  with  so  small  an 
amount,  I  know  of  no  way  to  ripen  such 
cream  without  its  acquiring  that  same 
bitter  taste.  After  much  experimenting 
we  have  now  in  use  a  plan  which,  to  us 
at  least,  seems  entirely  satisfactory. 
During  the  Winter,  while  the  milk  sup¬ 
ply  is  small,  we  use  the  separator  but 
once  a  day.  The  milk  at  night  is 
strained  in  a  pan  and  set  in  a  cool  place. 
In  the  morning,  the  thick  part  of  the 
cream  is  skimmed  from  this  milk,  or 
it  may  be  stirred  into  the  milk,  warmed 
and  put  with  the  morning’s  milk  through 
the  separator.  As  soon  as  the  cream 
is  cool,  it  is  scalded  by  placing  the  pail 
containing  it  in  a  dish  of  hot  water  on 
the  stove.  The  cream  is  then  put  in 
the  coolest  place  available  which,  in  our 
case,  is  near  an  open  pantry  window. 
The  cream  should  be  stirred  occasionally 
both  while  scalding  and  cooling.  When 
cold  it  is  stirred  thoroughly  into  the 
accumulated  cream  of  the  day  before, 
which  is  also  kept  in  a  cool  place.  This 
cream  will  keep  sweet  and  contain  no 
bitter  taste  for  a  week  or  more. 

The  churning  is  done  once  a  week. 
About  24  hours  before  cream  is  to  be 
churned  one  pint  of  buttermilk  is  added 
to  it.  The  temperature  of  the  cream  is 
then  raised  to  70  degrees  and  kept  about 
there  till  the  cream  begins  to  thicken 
and  sour  a  little.  The  ripening  is  com¬ 
pleted  at  a  cooler  temperature,  say  at 
from  55  to  65  degrees.  When  ready  to 
be  churned  it  is  again  warmed  to  a 
temperature  of  70  degrees,  or  sometimes 
even  to  75  degrees.  The  churning  of  it 
does  not  require  more  than  half  an 
hour.  Care  is  taken  to  add  a  quart 
or  so  of  cold  water  as  soon  as  the 
butter  begins  to  separate.  While  the 
butter  is  in  small  granules,  the  butter¬ 
milk  is  drawn  off  and  the  butter  washed 
in  two  cold  waters.  If  the  butter  is 
still  a  little  soft  it  is  allowed  to  stand 
a  few  minutes  before  salting.  It  is 
worked  in  the  usual  way.  Butter  of  first 
quality  with  no  trace  of  a  bitter  taste 
can  be  made  in  this  way. 

When  the  old  method  of  setting  milk 
in  pans  is  used  the  milk  should  be 
scalded  as  soon  as  strained.  This  will 
prevent  the  bitter  butter.  The  cream 
seems  to  be  more  liable  to  swell  and 
difficult  to  churn  than  with  separator 
cream.  However  it  is  far  less  liable  to 
give  trouble  than  with  unscalded  milk. 
We  never  succeeded  in  making  quite  as 
satisfactory  a  quality  of  butter  without 
the  separator,  and  there  were  instances 
where  the  cream  swelled  even  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  75  edgrees,  and  the  butter 
would  not  gather  even  after  forming 
minute  granules.  mrs.  jas.  coward. 


Requirements  for  Registry. 

We  have  a  nice  Ayrshire  heifer ;  her 
dam  was  at  least  three-fourths  Ayrshire, 
sire  purebred  registered  Ayrshire.  She  is 
bred  back  to  sire.  What  will  her  calf  be, 
a  grade  or  full  blood?  Can  we  register  it 
and  how?  s.  p.  m. 

Clinton  ,Co„  N.  Y. 

No — you  could  not  have  this  calf  regis¬ 
tered.  It  will  lie  a  grade.  You  could  only 
have  it  registered  when  both  parents  are 
recorded  in  the  herd  book,  and  as  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  this  calf  are  grades  with  some 
blood  other  than  Ayrshire  it  remains  a 
grade,  although  for  practical  or  utility 
purposes  it  may  be  superior. 


Breaking  Oxen. 

I  send  a  plan  for  breaking  oxen,  which 
we  put  iu  practice  successfully  with  four 
young  steers  that  had  never  been  handled. 
After  about  a  week  they  were  list'd  to  feed¬ 
ing  and  going  together ;  we  then  hitched 
one  yoke  behind  the  other  by'  a  chain. 
For  two  weeks  we  hooked  them  up  this 
way,  then  put  yokes  on  them  and  began 
light  dragging.  reader. 

Here  is  the  way  we  do  it  in  Virginia. 
Our  colored  man,  Isaiah  Smith,  drives  in 
the  barn  lot  four  three-year-old  steers.  We 
have  ready  two  chains,  with  swivels  iu 
the  middle,  and  spring  hooks  on  all  four 
ends.  lie  puts  two  about  the  same  size 
in  a  box  pen,  putting  their  heads  even. 
He  hooks  the  chain  on  each,  leaving  the 
swivel  to  work  free  between  the  necks,  so 
they  can  turn  and  twist  and  get  used  to 
each  other.  He  names  them  Mathew  and 
Mark,  opens  the  gate  behind  them  and 
backs  them  out ;  drives  in  the  next  two, 
goes  through  the  same  process,  names  them 
Luke  and  John,  backs  them  out.  He  says 
as  they  go  in  the  field :  “Jos’  look  at 
my  ’postles.”  T.  H.  H. 

Virginia. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


HORSES 


Adirondack  Farms 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

The  Greatest  Breeding 
Establishment  in  the  Kast. 
Imported  and  American 
bred  Percheron,  Belgian  and 
Suffolk  stallions  and  mares 
of  unequ'alled  quality, 
breeding,  style  and  action, 
a  new  importation  of  forty 
head. 

Why  longer  neglect  the 
greatest  possible  source  of 
profit  on  your  farm. 

Better  Horses,  Better  Farming, 
More  Power,  More  Profits. 
Catalogue  C,  the  finest  ever, 
if  you  are  inleres'ed. 


BEST — 

CHEAPEST — 

MOST  DESIRABLE 

Certain  means  of  identification 
be  stamped  with  any  na 
or  number.  Catalogue 
samples  mailed  free 

F.S.BURCH&CO 


Can 
address 


request. 
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set  of 


Illinois 
CHICAGO. 


St. 


ILL. 


Hampshire  Sheep 

Registered,  15  ewes  in  lamb  to  Champion 
buck;  12  yearling  rams,  7  yearling  ewes. 
Herd  contains  noted  prize-winners:  all 
to  be  sold.  Particulars  upon  application. 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM,  Markham,  Va. 


DERCHERON  STALLIONS,  with  quality  guaranteed,  at 
■  farmer’s  prices.  BdNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Gardiner.  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


PINE  REG.  BLACK  PERCHERON  STA  L- 
LION,  Comir  gI;  right  every  way.  A  BARGAIN. 
FOX  &  WEBBER,  Wellington,  O. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  nncensinsr  sonrre  of  plennure  and  robust  health  tochildran. 
Safe  and  ideal  playmate*.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Highest  type- 
Complete  outfits.  Satisfaction  gnurantaed.  Illnstrated  Cat* 
loguo.  BELLA  MEADE  PA  KM,  Box  20,  Markham,  Va. 


TEMPLE  HILL  STOCK  FARM, R  E0!Te?fl R0 

My  patrons  are  profiting  by  my  life-time  experi¬ 
ence  breedingaud  showing  stock.  HARRODSBURG,  Ky. 

Supplying  Car  Lots  to  Dairies  a  Specialty. 


STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per¬ 
cheron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.Green,Middlefield,0. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &  Warren 


60  Perdieron 

Belgian  and  Hackney  Stallions  and  Mares 

Your  pick  of  my  sale  Stallions  for  $1,000.00.  New  ship¬ 
ment  arrives  the  first  of  tho  year.  Big  ton  boys, 
lots  of  bone,  quality  and  action;  the  kind  that  will 
look  good  to  you.  Come  and  see  them  ;  you  can’t 
beat  It  in  America.  Look  what  my  horses  did  at 
Wheeling,  our  State  fair.  Everything  in  Hackneys. 
Six  prizes  on  Belgians;  four  of  the  six  were  first 
prizes.  Percheron  won  almost  everything  in  three- 
year-old  stallions  and  over;  first  prize  under  three, 
first  and  second  prizes,  second  on  mare,  first  and 
second  on  young  mares.  Stallion  and  four  of  his 
gets,  first  prize.  Mare  and  two  of  her  get,  first  and 
second  prizes.  Stud  group,  consisting  of  stallion 
and  four  mares,  first  prize.  Five  best  stallion,  first 
prize.  Champion  Stallion,  Reserved  Champion  Stal¬ 
lion,  Reserved  Champion  Jlare.  Doesn’t  this  look 
like  I  have  the  goods  in  both  Imported  and  Ameri¬ 
can-bred  stock  from  weanlings  up.  My  new  ship¬ 
ment  is  the  best  1  have  ever  had.  Be  sure  and  come 
and  see  them  or  write  DR.  OTIS  M.  TREVEY,  LOCUST 
GROVE  FARM,  MOUNDSVtLLE,  W.  VA.  Moundsville  is 
only  11  miles  south  of  Wheeling,  has  trains,  each 
way,  8  times  a  day  on  the  B.  &  O.,  and  O.  R.  street 
cars  every  30  minutes  to  Wheeling,  where  you  can 
get  the  W.  &  Lake  Erie  and  Pennsylvania  lines. 
Don't  forget  where  you  find  your  money’s  worth. 
Come  early  and  get  your  choice. 


SWINE 


PIRC-8  weeks’  old  Berkshire— Chester  White  cross 
r,u*>  $5  each.  CLARK  FARM,  Boontou,  N.  J. 


Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

Has  bred  more  high-class  hogs  than  any  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Have  sows  bred  for  Spring  litters  and  some 
Summer  farrowed  sow  pigs  that  are  right  to  lie  bred 
for  next  Summer  farrow.  Write  me.  Address, 
J.  E.  WATSON,  PROP..  MAKBLEDALE,  CONN. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHWOOD 

We  have  for  sale  service  boars,  brood  sows  and 
pigs,  all  ages.  These  are  sired  by  Berryton  Duke’s 
Model,  the  boar  that  headed  the  first  prize  herd  at 
the  Royal  in  1909;  Highwood  Duke  75th,  a  half- 
brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  boar,  at  the  last  In¬ 
ternational,  ami  other  boar*  of  equal  merit. 

II.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


/'Calves  Without  Milkx 

Cost  only  half  as  mnch  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.  Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatchford’s  Call  Meal 


DAIRYMEN 


You  want  the 
COW  which  will 
Produce  PROFIT  in 
WINTER  as  well  as  SUMMER 
THEN  GET  THE 

GUERNSEY 


The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  Y  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

60  Extra  Fine,  Large,  Heavy  Milking  Cows 

All  yonng,  nicely  marked  and  due 
to  freshen  within  sixty  days. 

IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD  ONES  COME  AND  SEE  THESE  COWS 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  SEVERAL  THOROUGHBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  YEARLING  BULLS 

for  sale  cheap  at  farmer’s  prices.  All  well  grown, 
ready  for  immediate  service,  perfectly  marked,  well 
bred  and  guaranteed  right  in  every  particular. 
P.  B.  McLKNNAN,  -  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 


SUNNY  BANK  FARM  BERKSHIRES 

Both  Sexes  ;  Masterpiece  and  Longfellow  breed, 
ing;  bred  sows.  Prices  reasonable.  Registration  free- 

A.  F.  Jones,  P.  O.  Box  1 17,  Bridgehampton,  N.  Y. 


CHELD0N  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
«  Bred  Bows.  Service  Boars  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BARNES.  Oxford.  N.  V. 


Eureka  stock  farm- 

Registered  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers, 

2  inos.  to  2  years  old. 

Chester  White.  Po¬ 
land  China  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Pigs,  all  ages. 

Collie  Pups  and  a 
variety  of  POULTU 
KDWAKD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Q-TT-A-L-I-T-Y 

For  Bale — JERSEY  BULL  CALF— Dropped  Nov.  29,  1912; 
-Dam  s  record,  12,840  lbs.  milk,  testmg8031bs.  butter. 
Dam  of  Sire  has  record  ot'  9744  lbs  milk,  testing  655 
lbs.  butter.  Can  you  buy  anything  better?  For  des¬ 
cription  and  price,  address,  E  W.  Masher,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  forrSasV«^iaei 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanoo,  N.  Y. 

(J nfn yi a  OIivpf  Spffic  Holstoin  bull,  born  Oct. 

uniano  unver  aegis  n  19l2  largelv  white  . 

show  animal  in  every  respect.  Price,  $75.  Send 
for  pedigree.  Clovskdalb  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


EAST  RIVER  HOLSTEINS 

...  FOR  SALE  .. . 


70  Cows,  grade  Holstein,  due  to  calve  soon.  The  kind 
that  fill  the.  pail.  1  O  Registered  2  nmi  3  year  olfl  Heitor* 
bred  to  good  sires.  10  Registered  Bulls  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice,  with  extra  good  breeding.  10  Registered  Bull 
Calves.  Most  of  these  bulls  have  good  A.  K.  O.  Dams, 
and  large  recox-d  sires. 

belt.  PHONB  JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

311-P-5  Dept.  It,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


MilTr  Prrwllirpiw  t,n  New  Y  ork  City  market 
mun  riUUUCClN  desiring  information  how  to 
form  brandies  of  the  Dairymen  s  League,  write  to 
tile  Secretary,  A  LB  K  UT  MANNING  Otisville.  N.  Y'. 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Bulletin  226  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  says  :  "The  average  Wisconsin  cow  pro¬ 
duces  200  lbs.  of  butter  per  year,  worth  but  little  more 
than  the  feed  she  eats.” 

In  a  State  famous  for  its  high  producing  cows,  this  seems 
a  poor  average  ami  shows  that  a  great  number  of  the  cows 
kept  are  only  a  source  of  expense  to  their  owners. 

Do  all  your  cows  pay  a  reasonable  return  on  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  money  and  labor  they  represent?  Any  good  Hol¬ 
stein  pays  50£  profit  on  the  cost  of  her  feed. 

Send  for  Fret  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS'N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec ’y.  Box  105.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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DAIRY  OR  CREAMERY  BUTTER. 

Recently  I  beard  a  discussion  as  to 
“what  is  the  difference  between  dairy  and 
creamery  butter.”  I  would  greatly  ap¬ 
preciate  authorized  statement  regarding  it, 
telling  us  the  process  of  both  creamery 
and  dairy  butter-making.  Can  any  dairy¬ 
man  produce  creamery  butter  with  proper 
equipment?  If  so,  what  is  the  necessarj 
equipment?  l.  c. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  has  often  been  noticed  that  the 
butter  that  we  as  farmers  are  able  to 
get  from  the  stores,  even  though  it  is 
marked  creamery  butter,  is  of  very 
poor  quality.  So  far  as  New  York  State 
is  concerned  we  can  get  but  little  dairy 
butter,  and  in  most  sections  none  at  ail 
unless  we  go  to  some  farmer  who  has 
a  few  cows  and  is  so  situated  that  he 
can  make  butter  with  the  help  on  the 
farm.  Most  farmers  have  so  much  dif¬ 
ficulty  to  get  the  necessary  help  to 
carry  on  the  operations  of  the  farm 
that  they  are  unable  to  make  butter. 
The  creamery  butter  that  is  made  in 
the  better  creameries  of  the  State  is 
in  such  demand  that  it  seldom  goes  on 
the'  general  market.  Now  the  result  of 
all  this  is  that  we  really  have  very  little 
opportunity  to  compare  typical  butter 
of  the  creamery  with  that  of  the  farm- 
made  article.  Really,  good  butter  is 
good  butter,  whether  made  in  the 
creamery  or  the  home  dairy.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  should  be  any  differ- 
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ence  between  the  two.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
the  butter  that  usually  comes  on  our 
local  markets  from  some  creamery  that 
is  located  we  know  not  where,  and  the 
butter  that  our  mothers  used  to  make 
when  we  were  boys  on  the  farm. 

I  have  said  that  our  better  State  but¬ 
ter  from  our  best  creameries  seldom 
meets  our  gaze,  and  is  still  less  fre¬ 
quently  found  on  our  tables.  The  but¬ 
ter  that  we  do  get  is  usually  from  what 
is  called  a  centralizer  out  in  the  west¬ 
ern  country.  It  may  be  a  concern  op¬ 
erating  on  a  most  gigantic  scale.  Cream 
may  be  shipped  to  it  as  far  as  500  miles 
in  some  instances,  and  mav  have  been 
held  for  a  week  before  shipping.  The 
condition  of  that  cream  is  far  from 
ideal,  and  it  is  mixed  with  cream  of  all 
degrees  of  perfection  or  of  imperfec¬ 
tion  and  an  attempt  made  to  manufac¬ 
ture  butter  of  fair  selling  quality  out 
of  this  conglomerate  mass.  In  order 
to  overcome  the  “off”  condition  of  the 
cream  an  excess  of  starter  is  used,  and 
by  that  method  an  article  of  butter  is 
produced  that  is  fairly  good  when  first 
made.  By  the  time  this  butter  has  been 
made  ready  to  ship  and  has  been  for  a 
week  perhaps  on  the  way  to  the  city 
market  in  the  East  it  is  poorer  than 
when  it  started.  It  may  now  be  stored 
for  a  while  and  then  re-shipped  to  in¬ 
terior  points.  From  there  it  may  be 
distributed  to  the  retail  trade  and  finally 
reach  the  consumer’s  table.  It  is  then 
poor  butter  and  no  mistake.  The  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  early  excess  of  acidity  and 
of  decomposition  are  not  eliminated  by 
pasteurization  and  the  use  of  the  start¬ 
er.  Butter  does  not  improve  with  age 
as  does  a  good  cheese,  even  if  of  fine 
quality,  and  if  of  doubtful  condition  at 
the  start  it  is  easily  poor  in  a  moderate 
length  of  time.  This  is  the  history  of 
a  lot  of  the  butter  that  is  on  our  mar¬ 
kets.  Some  of  it  has  had  a  better  his¬ 
tory  than  I  have  indicated,  but  much  of 
the  market  butter  is  of  similar  condi¬ 
tion  to  this  I  have  tried  to  describe. 

Now  suppose  we  examine  the  method 
of  some  of  our  State  creameries  or  of 
some  of  the  Western  creameries  that  do 
not  put  their  product  on  the  market  in 
the  way  mentioned.  It  is  made  from 
clean  milk  that  is  properly  cooled,  or 


from  milk  that  is  first  run  through  the 
separator  and  the  cream  cooled.  The 
milk  or  the  cream  is  kept  cool  and 
clean  until  it  reaches  the  creamery. 
Here  it  may  be  pasteurized  or  not,  and 
in  many  cases  a  moderate  amount  of 
starter  is  used.  Sometimes  the  cream 
is  in  such  good  condition  that  starter  is 
dispensed  with  entirely.  The  cream  is 
churned  when  just  ripe  enough,  and 
the  care  of  the  butter  is  ideal.  The 
product  is  ideal  also.  Good  material 
and  good  workmanship  ensure  a  good 
product.  There  is  quite  a  quantity  of 
this  sort  of 'butter  made.  It  may  be 
sold  by  contract  at  some  cents  a  pound 
above  the  market  quotations.  I  have 
heard  of  it  being  sold  at  15  cents  a 
pound  above  the  quotations.  I  have 
never  verified  any  such  story,  but  1 
know  of  one  creamery  that  sells  at 
eight  cents  a  pound  advance  on  market 
quotations.  All  of  this  fine  butter  is 
in  ready  demand  at  fancy  prices. 

The  old-time  dairy  butter  was  made 
from  good  milk  and  most  of  it  was 
made  when  the  cows  were  out  to  pas¬ 
ture.  They  were  milked  in  the  yard 
and  the  milk  had  good  care.  The  cream 
was  partially  or  wholly  ripened  on  the 
milk,  which  may  or  may  not  have  an 
effect.  The  churning  was  continued  a 
little  longer  than  is  now  thought  to  be 
best,  but  it  probably  made  a  firmer 
butter.  The  butter  was  re-worked  and 
was  made  dry.  There  was  less  of  but¬ 
ter  than  the  modern  methods  produce, 
but  it  would  keep  better.  More  salt 
was  used  than  is  now  the  custom.  Salt 
may  have  helped  to  make  the  butter 
keep  well.  It  made  no  more  product 
because  the  addition  of  salt  helped  to 
drive  out  moisture.  At  the  present 
time  a  good  deal  of  the  dairy  butter  is 
made  as  it  was  30  years  ago,  but  not  all 
of  it.  In  some  cases  a  separator  is 
used  on  the  farm,  the  ripening  is  done 
as  in  a  factory,  and  sometimes  a  starter 
is  used.  In  most  cases  the  starter  is 
simply  buttermilk  from  the  previous 
day's  churning  added  to  the  cream,  and 
usually  none  is  used  at  all.  The  meth¬ 
od  of  churning  is  frequently  the  same 
as  is  now  employed  in  the  creamery, 
and  is  discontinued  while  the  granules 
are  quite  small.  It  is  possible  to  get 
more  moisture  in  butter  by  this  method, 
and  so  make  more  of  the  product.  This 
is  frequently  the  ambition  of  the  butter 
maker  in  the  creamery,  and  is  permis¬ 
sible  to  some  extent,  especially  if  the 
butter  is  to  be  used  soon  after  making. 
It  gets  a  larger  "ver-run  and  is  to  the 
liking  of  the  patron  if  he  shares  in  the 
distribution  of  the  returns  from  the 
sales.  To  make  creamery  butter  on  the 
farm  is  readily  done  if  creamery  meth¬ 
ods  are  applied,  whether  it  be  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  centralizer  or  of  the  better 
class  of  creameries  making  better  but¬ 
ter.  It  might  be  well  to  have  a  sep¬ 
arator  for  it,  but  other  appliances  would 
be  for  convenience  only,  I  think.  It 
might  not  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  a  separator.  I  think  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  a  more  moist  prod¬ 
uct  than  dairy  butter  used  to  be,  and 
probably  more  so  than  it  now  is,  as  a 
rule.  Let  us  not  think  that  good  but¬ 
ter  is  anything  but  simply  good  butter, 
whether  made  in  a  creamery  or  on  a 
farm.  h.  h.  l. 


Butter  is  Too  Hard. 

What  is  the  cause  of  my  butter  being  too 
hard,  too  dense,  I  might  put  it?  I  have 
oue_  cow,  and  set  the  milk  in  pans,  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  sour  slightly  before  skimming. 
I  keep  the  cream  cool  and  stir  thoroughly 
twice  a  day.  The  butter  is  good  flavor, 
but  in  cold  weather  is  so  hard  it  is  not 
easy  to  cut  even  when  kept  in  a  warm 
room.  It  is  also  crumbly.  I  churn  at  65 
degrees,  as  I  find  it  comes  too  hard  to 
be  worked  with  any  ease  at  a  lower  tem¬ 
perature.  The  cow  is  not  fed  cotton  seed 
or  anything  to  cause  hard  butter.  Would 
too  much  churning  tend  to  the  result  of 
which  I  complain?  p.  l.  s. 

New  Hampshire. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  the  effect  of  dif¬ 
ferent  feeds  on  butter  fat,  so  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  It  is  certain  that  the  milk  from 
cows  in  an  advanced  stage  of  lactation  is 
more  likely  to  produce  hard,  "tallowy” 
butter  than  that  from  fresh  cows.  There 
seems  also  to  be  considerable  difference  in 
individual  cows.  The  crumbly  texture  may 
probably  be  remedied  by  churning  at  a 
Higher  temperature,  say  68  to  70  degrees. 
I  know  that  ordinarily  it  is  better  to 
churn  at  a  much  lower  temperature,  but  in 
such  a  case  as  this  I  should  try  the 
higher  one.  Also,  a  greater  degree  of 
ripenfng  of  the  cream  will  lessen  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  butter  to  come  in  fine  shot-like 
grannies,  which  refuse  to  stick  together. 
In  our  own  practice  in  butter  making  from 
"stripper”  cows  we  skim  a  very  heavy 

cream,  35  to  40  per  cent,  using  ‘the  cen¬ 

trifugal  separator,  and  if  necessary,  churn 
at  6.8  to  70  degrees.  In  churning'  at  this 
temperature  considerable  care  is  necessary 
to  avoid  a  greasy  or  waxy  texture.  Fre¬ 
quently,  in  cold  weather,  one  will  find 
that  after  churning  several  minutes  the 
temperature  of  the  cream  has  fallen  sev¬ 
eral  degrees.  In  such  a  case  the  cream 

should  be  taken  out  and  warmed,  never 

warmed  by  pouring  hot  water  into  it. 

c.  L.  M. 


The 

Simplest 

CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Ever  Built  — 

DE  LAVAL 

EXCELS  ALL  OTHERS  not  only  in  thoroughness 
of  separation,  sanitary  cleanliness,  ease  of 
running  and  durability,  but  as  well  in  its  great  simplicity. 

THERE  IS  NOTHING  ABOUT  THE  OPERATION,  CLEANING, 
adjustment  or  repair  of  a  modern  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
which  requires  expert  knowledge  or  special  tools. 

NOR  ARE  THERE  ANY  PARTS  WHICH  REQUIRE  FREQUENT 
adjustment  in  order  to  maintain  good  running  or  to  conform  to 
varying  conditions  in  the  every-day  use  of  a  cream  separator. 


Combination  Wrench,  furnished  with  each  De  Laval  machine, 
which  is  the  only  tool  required  in  setting  up,  taking  down  or 
using  the  De  Laval,  the  simplest  cream  separator  ever  built. 

THERE  IS  NOTHING  ABOUT  THE  MACHINE  THAT  CANNOT 
be  taken  apart,  removed  or  replaced  by  any  one  who  can  use  a 
wrench  or  screw  driver.  In  fact,  the  only  tool  which  is  needed  in 
the  use  or  the  operation  of  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  is  the 
combination  wrench  and  screw  driver  illustrated  above,  which  is 
furnished  free  with  every  machine.  Visit  the  local  De  Laval 
agent  and  see  for  yourself  its  simplicity  of  construction. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book,  in  which  important  dairy  questions 
are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow  owner  should 
have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New  1913  De  Laval 
catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.  Write  to  nearest  office. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 
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Must 


--  > .  ,:*/ 


^  Satisfaction  Guaran¬ 

teed — no  catches  nor  technicali- 
_  ties  in  our  guarantee.  Your  engine 
_  must  satisfy  you  or  you  don’t  keep  it.  "Your 
w  good  will  means  our  success.”  That’s  the  prin- 
r  cipal  that  built  our  business. 

LAUSON  FROST  KING 

Gasoline  Engines 

have  the  new  Lauson  Gear-Driven  Magneto,  which  eliminates  all 
batteries.  Built  into  the  engine— won’t  wear  out.  Throws  a  big,  hot 


r  spark  that  never  weakens.  Starti  Easily.— The 

Frost  King  starts  on  the  magneto  without  turn-  - $ 

’  ning  over.  Requires  no  cranking.  Positively 
frost  proof.  Low  fuel  consumption  —  high 
efficiency.  Case-hardened  and  ground  wear- 
I  ing  parts  practically  eliminates  wear  and 
breakage.  Write  for  catalog  stating  power  re- 
[  quired  and  name  of  Lauson  dealer. 

IThe  John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co. 

|218  N.  W.  Street, 

New  Holstein,  Wis. 


1  to  100  H.  P. 
All  Types 


J  Shipped 
/  quick  from 
all  transfer, 
points. 


CIrain  Drills 


THERE  are  many  Buckeye  features  that  appeal  very  strongly  to  every 
user.  Buckeye  Double  Positive  Force  Grain  Feed  sows  wheat,  oats,  rye, 
peas,  beans,  beets,  etc.,  in  right  quantities  without  cracking  the  seeds; 
plants  an  equal  amount  of  seed  in  every  furrow  at  an  even  depth.  Buck¬ 
eye  Nested  Cone  Gear  Drive  never  wears  out;  each  gear  separate;  a  positive 
drive;  change  of  quantity  without  change  of  parts.  Glass  Cone  Fertilizer  Feed 
will  not  corrode.  Galvanized  Iron  Lined  Fertilizer  Hopper  and  many  other  good 
things.  A  warranty  that  is  good  as  gold.  Send  for  Buckeye  Catalogue.  Bead  it 
and  go  to  your  local  dealer  and  see  a  BUCKEYE  DRILL. 

ThkAmericjW'  S  ffEDf iv g  cm  Nr,  (d.  ucoRr^Tro^i^rNGriijJKOmo.lI^ 


GUARANTEED  to  pulverize  and  evenly  spread  all  kinds  and  conditions  of 
yard  and  stable  manure,  lime,  ashes,  compost  and  other  fertilizers. 
^  ^GUARANTEED  to  cover  three  full  rows— 5  to  7  feet. 

GUARANTEED  to  be  the  best  and  lightest  running  spreader. 

NEW  IDEA 
{Manure  Spreader 

Won  the  Hartman  Contest 

See  the  two  beaters !  See  the  distributing 
(paddles!  See  the  simple  mechanism! 
No  cogs  or  bevel  gears.  No  choking.  No  bunching.  Never  clogs.  Cuts 
manure  into  shreds.  Easy  loading— and  carries  big  load.  Easy  haul  for 
double  team— tracks  with  standard  wagon.  Light— but  stands  hard  usage.  Rigid 
construction  throughout.  Solid  bottom— will  not  warp.  Perfect  endless  conveyor  can¬ 
not  slip.  All  power  direct  from  rear  axle.  Only  two  levers  to  operate.  Strong  metal  wheels. 
WRITE  lor  New  Catalog.  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO.,  119  Sycamore  St,  Coldmter.  Ohio 
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The  Original  *'  Open  Front”  House. 

There  is  a  man  in  Massachusetts,  Joseph 
Tolman,  a  poultrynian,  who  has  developed 
a  new  henhouse.  I  would  like  to  make 
inquiry  about  it.  C.  T.  C. 

Lenox,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Joseph  Tolman  of  Rockland, 
Mass.  ,was  one  of  the  first  advocates  of 
the  open-front  poultry  houses.  He  re¬ 
versed  the  usual  shape  of  poultry 
houses,  making  his  deeper  from  front 
to  rear  than  they  are  wide.  A  house 
10  or  12  feet  wide  he  would  make  16 
feet  from  front  to  rear.  The  peak  of 
the  roof  would  be  seven  feet  high  and 
about  six  feet  horizontally  from  the 
rear  wall,  which  would  be  six  feet 
high ;  thus  giving  about  one  foot  of 
slope  to  the  roof  of  the  back  part.  From 
this  peak  there  is  a  long  slope  toward 
the  front,  which  is  four  feet  high.  The 
roosts  are  near  the  rear  wall  and  put 
up  high,  so  that  the  fowls  when  on  the 
roost  are  higher  than  the  eaves  at  the 
front ;  the  idea  being  that  the  warm 
air  banks  up  against  the  roof  contin¬ 
ually,  and  only  slowly  escapes  at  the 
front.  The  roof  and  sides,  also  the 
back,  must  be  made  very  tight,  so  that 
little  or  no  air  escapes  except  at  the 
front.  There  is  a  tight-fitting  door  on 
one  side  and  a  window  directly  oppo¬ 
site  on  the  other  side.  In  Summer 
these  are  open.  This  window  and  door 
are  about  five  feet  from  the  back.  The 
front  is  entirely  open  to  the  weather, 
wire  netting  keeping  the  fowls  in. 

When  these  houses  were  first  de¬ 
scribed  people  said,  “Why,  the  snow  and 
rain  will  drive  in  and  wet  the  whole 
floor,”  but  it  does  not,  and  the  reason 
is  that  there  is  no  way  for  the  air  in¬ 
side  the  house  to  escape.  You  cannot 
blow  into  a  small-necked  bottle,  but  you 
can  into  a  fruit  jar,  because  the  air 
inside  it  escapes  (unless  your  mouth 
is  big  enough  to  cover  the  whole  top.) 
The  principle  of  the  open  front  house 
is  the  same.  In  larger  houses  of  this 
kind  it  is  well  to  board  up  part  of  the 
front  at  each  end,  making  them  more 
“bottle”  shape.  In  long  continuous 
houses,  it  is  necessary  to  put  in  tight 
partitions,  not  more  than  20  feet  apart. 

I  have  used  open-front  houses  and  find 
that  the  hens  lay  better,  keep  healthier, 
and  seem  more  comfortable  than  in 
closed  houses.  I  have  60  White  Leg¬ 
horns  in  an  open-front  house  now,  and 
although  the  thermometer  has  been 
down  to  eight  degrees  above  zero,  there 
has  not  been  a  sign  of  frosted  comb  or 
wattle  on  any  bird.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


The  Fancier’!  Side  of  It. 

The  subject  of  whether  the  winners 
at  the  Madison  Square  Garden  poultry 
show  would  stand  much  chance  in  one 
of  the  egg-laying  contests  as  utility 
birds  is  an  interesting  one.  I  see  no 
reason  why  a  blue  ribbon  winner  in  our 
poultry  shows  cannot  be  a  good  layer, 
or  in  other  words,  why  a  winning  strain 
cannot  be  a  good  laying  strain,  and 
wouldn’t  have  just  as  good  a  chance  in 
an  egg  contest  as  what  is  termed  a 
utility  bird.  Your  reader  wants  to 
know  “why”  the  winners  at  the  Garden 
show  do  not  enter  a  pen  or  two  of 
their  blue  ribbon  winners  in  one  of  the 
egg  laying  contests,  and  show  their 
worth  as  utility  fowl.  I  presume  there 
are  several  reasons  why  winners  at  such 
a  large  show  as  the  Garden  show  have 
never  been  in  an  egg  contest  and  the 
main  reason  in  my  mind  is  that  there 
is  more  money  to  be  made  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  these  birds  as  show  birds,  than 
there  would  be  to  put  them  in  an  egg 
contest  for  utility  points.  If  your  reader 
ever  reads  the  poultry  journals,  or  is 
a  frequent  visitor  at  our  best  shows,  or 
is  in  touch  with  any  good  breeder  of 
“fancy”  fowl,  he  well  knows  the  prices 
some  of  our  best  breeders  get  for  their 
stock,  both  for  breeding  purposes  and 
show.  There  are  many  birds  sold  at 
such  shows  as  Madison  Square,  Boston 
and  Chicago,  at  anywhere  from  $25  up 
into  the  hundreds,  and  many  pens  sold 
from  $100  to  $500.  Let  our  reader  go 
to  a  large  breeder  and  price  a  bird  that 
is  good  enough  to  win  at  the  Garden 
show,  and  see  what  he  will  have  to  pay 
for  such.  _  How  many  birds  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  ever  brought  $100  each  as  a  utility 
fowl?  I  for  one  would  not  think  of 
entering  a  pen  of  proven  show  birds  in 
an  egg  contest.  Not  from  a  financial 


standpoint,  but  I  will  not  say  that  they 
could  not  make  good. 

It  has  been  proven  that  our  best 
layers  fade  in  color  the  quickest,  and 
naturally  a  person  breeding  for  color 
would  not  want  those  birds  forced  in 
an  egg  contest,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  all  faded  out  and  worthless  as 
show  birds.  He  can  take  a  winning 
pen  and  sell  those  eggs  for  hatching, 
at  from  $5  to  $10  or  even  more,  per 
setting  and  make  decidedly  more  from 
them  than  he  could  in  any  contest.  This 
is  an  era  of  specialty.  One  has  to 
specialize  in  one  thing  nowadays,  to 
make  x  success,  and  I  really  believe  that 
the  breeding  of  show  birds  belongs  to 
the  fancier  and  the  breeding  of  utility 
birds  belongs  to  the  one  who  is  also  a 
specialist  or  one  who  has  but  one  object 
in  view,  i.  e.,  eggs. 

I  have  been  a  breeder  of  Buff  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  for  12  years,  and  breeding 
mostly  for  show  purposes,  but  still  hav¬ 
ing  the  utility  end  also  in  view.  I  have 
never  as  yet  raised  a  bird  good  enough 
to  win  the  blue  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  but  have  been  successful  in 
smaller  shows.  At  the  present  time  I 
have  one  pen  of  my  best  birds  mated 
(10  pullets),  and  for  the  first  17  days 
in  January  they  have  laid  96  eggs, 
which  I  consider  very  good.  (Wish  I 
had  500  that  were  doing  as  good.)  Now, 
this  pen  of  birds  is  what  one  would 
call  “fancy”  fowls.  Suppose  I  want  to 
breed  from  this  pen  entirely  for  show. 
We  will  say  I  trap-nest  these  birds  and 
find  that  three  of  the  finest  in  color 
and  in  other  fancy  points  are  the 
poorest  layers.  The  “fancier”  would 
breed  from  those  three  birds  because 
that  is  his  one  object,  fancy  points, 
color,  size,  shape,  etc.  On  the  other 
hand  the  utility  man  would  take  the 
other  seven  birds  or  the  good  layers 
and  breed  from  them  regardless  of 
fancy  points.  But  I  cannot  see  why 
these  10  pullets  as  already  mated,  will 
not  produce  a  “show-utility”  strain.  We 
will  try  it.  a.  l.  vreeland. 

New  Jersey. 


BANNER  INCUBATORS 

represent  in  construction  and  improved  features, 
twenty-five  years’  study  and 
work.  Better  or  more  natural 
artificial  incubation.  A  more 
durable  and  practical  machine. 
Approved,  also  recommended 
by  the  most  reliable  authorities. 
Sold  on  five  years'  guarantee. 

TALK  WITH  YOUR  DEALER  ABOUT 
THE  BANNER 

Hatches  Nature's  way — every 
hatchable  eRfc.  The  chicks  are 
healthy  hatched.  They  live  and 
grow. 

Catalog  and  history  of  Facts  free. 
It  will  pay  yon  to  write. 

BANNER  INCUBATOR  CO., 
222  Blake  St.,  Baraboo.Wis. 
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WRITE  YOUR  NAME 


ON  A  POSTAL 


ftnd  tot  thia  bit  book  on  Poultn 
Raiiint.  free,  post-paid.  It  tall 
how  successful  poultrymen  feed 
breod,  rear,  hatch'  and  house 
Full  of  valuable  hints  and  hclpt 
you’ll  bs  pleased  to  know. 

120  PAGES 

Praotieal  Experiences  of  Pouitr 


Secrets 
1  of  oth¬ 
ers  sue 
^  c  o  s  a  . 
Plans  for  Poultry  Houses— 
how  to  make  a  first-class 
r  brooder  out  of  a  piano  box. 

Describes  tho  1913  Sand  Tray 
k  Prairie  State  Incubators. 

Prairie  State  Ineabator  Co. 
406  Kaln  St.,  Homer  City,  Pa.' 


NcubaIt 


f  Biggest  guaranteed  incubator  at  price — 155  egg  cn- 
’  pncity.  lias  hundreds  of  dead  air  cells — only  incu¬ 
bator  with  thia  special  construction— well  made— cold 
rolled  copper  tank,  hot  water  heat,  double  disc  regu- 
l  itor,  deeb  nursery,  high  legs,  double  doors,  egg 
tester,  safety  lamp.  Special  price  $7.35.  Incubator 
and  Brooder  together  $9.85.  Frt.  pd.  E.  of  Rockies. 

Order  direct  from  this  ad  (money 
■  back  if  dissatisfied)  or  send  today 
’forour  interesting  big  free  book. 
1  PR0GBESSIVE INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box  145  Raolne,  WIs 


YOUR 

YOUR 


HENS 

FARM 


Farmers  and  Fanciei 


should  get  the  FREE  POU 
TRY  BOOK  and  Catalog 
written  by  ROBERT  ESSE: 
well  known  throughoi 
America,  After  25  Yea 
With  Poultry.  It  tells  He 
to  Make  Most  From  Eg| 
and  Hens  for  Market  or  Show,  contains  Pictures 
30  Poultry  Houses:  tells  cost  to  build:  describ 
AMERICA’S  LARGEST  LINE  OF  INCUBATORS  AN 
BROODERS — $2.25  to  $48  each.  Write  today. 

Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.,  107  Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N. 


YOUR  MONEY 


One  Hatch  FREE 

The  sqnarost  Incubator  offer  ever  made.  We  do  thia  be¬ 
cause  we  know  l he  UNITO-INVINCIBLE  HATCHER 
ilnlrhri  Store  (  hicks  nt  the  Least  Cost  Per  Chirk. 

'I  ry  it,  and  If  it  don’t  produce  more  chicks,  stronger 
chirks,  healthier  chicks  at  less  cost 
than  any  other  incubator  —  Send  it 
back. 

Write  to-day  for  our  big  money  sav¬ 
ing  proposition.  TIIE  tlNITEb  FAC¬ 
TORIES  COM  PANY,  401  l  ulled  Facto¬ 
ries  llldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


F  you  arc  thinking  of  going  into  the  poultry  business — 


I  1013  is  the  year  to  start.  If  you  are  already  a  poultry 
grower,  this  is  the  year  to  broaden  out.  Go  after  a 
larger  share  of  the  poultry  and  egg  profits  this  year  is 
sure  to  bring.  For  in  1913  it  is  a  case  of  high  prices  and 
lower  cost  of  production . 

But  the  way  to  win  poultry  profits  is  to  know  the  latest 
and  best  methods.  Our  1913  FREE  Book,  "Profitable 
Poultry  and  Egg  Production"  is  a  reliable  poultry 
growers’  guide.  Eight  special  chapters  of  vital  interest: 

Chapter  I — What  is  Possible  in  Poultry  Meat  Production ; 
Chapter  II — What  Can  Be  Done  in  Way  of  Egg  Production; 
Chapter  III — Dcep-Littcr  Feeding  Experiments  of  1912;  Chap¬ 
ter  IV — Quick  Maturity  in  General-Purpose  Fowls;  Chapter  V — 
Ages  and  Weights  of  Chickens  for  Table  Use  ;  Chapter  VI— How 
to  Establish  Prolific  Egg-Yield  Flocks;  Chapter  VII — Today's 
Best  Chance  in  the  Poultry  Business;  Chapter  VIII— Small-Scale 
Poultry  Keeping  on  a  Practical  Basis.  Write  for  the  Book  today. 

^VDUCDC  Incubators 
w  a  i  1 1  Eillw  and  Brooders 


(E.  STANDARD 
TPHEHS INCUBATOR 


are  the  right  poultry  equipment  for  real  results  — uni- 
formly  high  percentage  hatches  of  chicks  that  live— and 
nt)  l.cat  or  moisture  troubles.  You  can’t  afford  to  experi¬ 
ment!  Be  rightly  prepared— get  the  whole  good  out  of 
your  1913  opportunity.  But, 

Get  Our  Free  Book 

It  fells  also  about  Cyphers 
Company’s  “Free  Bulletin 
and  Personal  Letter  Ser-  idj..- 
vice”  which  keeps  us  in  fcka 
constant  touch  with  our 
customers — helps  them  win 
success.  Write  today— 244 
big  pages— 500  illustrations. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO..  Dept.  ?8.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


125  Egg  !ncubator$  JQ 


and  Brooder  “o™ 

If  ordered  together. 

Freight  paid  east  of 
Rockies.  Hot  water, 
copper  tanks,  double 
walla,  double  glass 
doors.  Free  catalog 
them.  Send  for  it  today. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co-, 

Box  118  Racine.  Wie, 


?.Inndy  "Lee,  the  incubator  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  is  purely  automatic.  It  measures 
and  adapts  moisture  to  heat.  Open- 
front-poultrr-hou.se  plan,  Lee's  scien¬ 
tific  principles  show  in  bigger  hutches,  better  chicks. 

Send  for  book  explaining  great  new  Lee  fen  lures. 

Sizes  up  to  600  eggs.  Trv  Ocrmozone for ctr.ck  health  nnd  poultry 
thrift.  Also  Lee's  Lice  Killer  and  Erg  Maker.  All  books  free. 
GKO.  II.  LEE  COMPANY, 

1221  Harney  l  treet,  Omaha,  Neb, 


”tr 

Fraighf  Paid 

East,  of 
the  Rockies 
^  to  use.  30 
I  if  not  O.  K. 

I  Ire 


140  EGG  INCUBATOR 
imdi40  CHICK  BROODER 

Tho  incubator  is  R0th 
California  Red- 
wood,  covered  ■  wr 
with  asbestos  and  galvanized 
iron;  has  triple  walls,  copper  tank; 
nursery;  egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready 
Trial  —  money  back  gfiSSS  rn 
W  rite  for  Pro©  Catalog  today. 


Oays* 


Ironclad  Incubaior  Co.,  Dept.  90  Racine, WIs.  I 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


THE  CORNING  FEED  MIXER 

thoroughly  mixes  the  feed 
so  poultry  cannot  sepa¬ 
rate  it,  but  must  eat  all  of 
it.  H.'inil  and  power  sizes. 
Also  Bone  Cntters.  send 
for  catalog.  Manufact¬ 
ured  and  sold  by 

WILSON  BROS. 
Easton,  Penna. 


More  Money  tisg  Poultry 


>TOW  Is  the  time  to  get  in  the  money -making  poul- 
try  business  with  one  of  my  Successful  Incuba¬ 
tors — only  $6.75  up.  With  the  “Successful”  no 
experiments  or  trial  hatches  are  necessary — you  can 
bo  sure  of  success  every  time, 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS 

(Life  Producers) 

SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS 

(Life  Preservers) 

give  most  chicks—raise  more  chicks — and  are  guaranteed 
with  the  strongest  guarantee  ever  put  behind  any  machine 
on  the  market.  Don’t  buy  an  incubator  that  guarantees 
less  than  I  do.  Send  your  name  now  for  catalog,  low  price 
proposition,  guarantee,  and 
Free  Lessons  in  Poultry 
Raising  that  insure  success. 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO. 

00  Second  St., DesHoinex,  la. 

NOTE— Rook  “How  to  Raise 
48  oat  of  BO  Chicks”,  10c— 

Catalog  In  FREE.  Get  It. 


BJ 


MAKE  HENS  LAY”! 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks) 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

liAIIU’C  latest  model 
IvlMilll  O  BONE  CUTTER 


cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 
10  D  s'  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

■IFi  W.  MANN  CO. .  Box  1  &t  MILFORD,  MASS. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Eat.  1814 
R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


tub  PROFITS  ** 

Save  your  valuable  time  in  handling  your  fresh 
««8*.  packing  and  preparing  them  for  market. 

Six  operations  are  reduced  to  one  by  our 

FARMERS’  MODERN  EGG  CRATES 

They  defy  egg:  breakage  and  win  new  cus¬ 
tomers.  Eggs  lide  on  a  cushion  of  air. 
Counted  automatically  Gather¬ 
ed  and  sorted  at  ne;5t.  “Bloom” 
of  eggs  preserved  because  of  no 
handling  or  packing  in  bran, 

Any  dozen  removed  instantly. 
Delivered  111  tray  with  your  ad'v. 
on  inside.  Ideal  for  breeders  in 
marking  carriers  and  turning' 
eggs.  Crates  pay  for  themselves 
in  three  trips.  Ask  alniut 
our  Parcel  Post  packages. 

Star  Egg  Carrier  & 
Tray  Mfg.  Co.,  128 
DaHas  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Buys  165  Egg  National  Incubator  And  Brooder 


$9.00  Incubator  and  $4.00  Brooder  for  $10. 


Strong,  Hreorool,  metal  case, 
Automatic  heat  regulator, 

Hot  water  heating  system, 
Double  Glass  Doors, 


High,  roomy  nursery, 

Reliable  non -breakable  lamp. 

Cold-rolled  copper  watertaok, 

Spacious  egg  chamber, 

Brooder  has  safety  lamp.  Is  roomy  and  easy  to  clean. 

Order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  yon  get  all 
your  money  back  quick.  Brand  new  Poultry  Book  free.  Order  Now. 


NATIONAL  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  1317  19th  St„  Racine.  WIs- 


FREIGHT  PREPAID 

East  of  Rockies. 

Very  sensitise  thermometer, 
Wide  dead  air  space. 

Has  made  m3ny  100%  hatches 


165  Chick  Brooder 
Alone  $4.00 


or  o 

Months’ 

Home 

Test 


Mra.  M.  J.  Clifton  Mr.  F.  E  Bennett  Mrs.  Laura  J.  Clark  Mr.  Geo. W.  Black  Mrs.  F.  H.  Osman 
of  Oklahoma  of  Ohio  of  Illinois  of  Indiana  of  Ohio 


Championship  Hatches! 

—Let  Jim  Rolmn  worfd>s\ 

Champions  Tell  You  How  to  Get  Them 

LET  me  tell  you  how  YOU  can  get  World’s  Championship  hatches— how  YOU 
can  beat  every  other  incubator  in  your  neighborhood— how  YOU  can  make 
more  money  with  least  expense  and  least  effort.  Just  write  me  a  postal.  I 
want  to  send  you  all  the  facts.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  my  6-time  World’s 
Champion  Belle  City  Incubator.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  the-.e  champions  won 
their  pnzes  and  how  you  can  win  a  championship  too.  I  will  tell  you  how  to  f  t 
make  the  wisest  selection  of  an  incubator  and  brooder:  how  to  save  tho  most  L 
money.  I  want  to  quote  you  a  price  on  my  6  time  World’s  Champion  Belle  City.  “ 
that  you  will  be  delighted  with.  I'll  tel]  you  about  my  manufacturing,  selling 
and  shipping  plan  that  makes  my  amazing  low  price  possible.  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  my  1, 2  or  8  months’  home  test  plan  and  my  10  year  money  back  guarantee. 

Just  write  me.  I’ll  tell  you  why  my 

Champion  Belle  City 

the  mr  it  consistent  winner  of  World’s  Champion  hatching  contests.  How  they 
beat  oth  rs  in  tests  of  10,000  hatches— boat  machines  costing  from  two  to  live  times 
more.  l_want Jo  tell  you  exactly 

H  fell 


how  my  Belle  City  is  made-how 
Rohan,  Pres,  they  are  different  from  all  others;, 
J  how  I  have  embodied  in  them  everything  worth 
’having  in  nnd  on  an  incubator— the  features  that  have1 
made  the  Belle  City  the  6-time  W'orld’s  Championship 
Winner— features  that  made  tho  U.  8.  Government  a  customer 
of  mine.  And  1  want  to  tell  you  all  about  my  brooder— the 
only  Double  Walled,  Hot  Water,  top  heat,  brooder  made, 
guaranteed  to  raise  largest  percentage  of  chicks  every 
time.  If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  greatest  success  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  and  raising  chicks  write  me  a  postal  for  all  the 
facts  i  want  to  send  you. 

Write  Me  A  Postal 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  my  machines  are  sold  direct 
from  factory— no  agents,  no  middlemen— how  l  give  you 
8  months  home  test  if  you  like— how  I  send  them  all 
freight  prepaid  and  guaranteed  for  10  years.  All  I  ask 
is  the  chance  to  prove  everything  to  you  by  sending  you 
all  the  facts,  figures  and  information.  Whether  you 
write  to  others  or  not.  whether  you  buy  of  me  or  not,  you 
ought  to  read  the  news  I  want  to  send  you,  in  my  big 
book  of  Hatching  Facts.  Won’t  you  write  me?  Just  say 
“Send  World's  Championship  Hatching  Facts.” 

Address  me  personally.  Jim  Rohan.  Pres. 

BeUe  City  Incubaior  Co.,  Box  48,  Racine,  WIs. 


Now! 

Get  My 
Low  Price 

and  Money- 
Back  Offer 


Quick 
from 

gSt.  Paul, 
Kansas 
City, 

I  Buffalo 

or 

Kacine 

Freight 

Prepaid 


228 


THE  RURAt  NEW-YORKER 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  eleventh  week  of  the  contest  shows 
a  gain  of  63  eggs  over  the  previous  week, 
and  doubtless  there  will  be  a  gain  each 
week  from  now  on.  There  were  734  eggs 
laid  during  the  week.  The  total  number 
laid  to  date  is  6,477.  Geo.  H.  Schmitz 
comes  to  the  front  with  the  highest  score 
for  the  week,  viz.,  22.  This  is  the  third  week 
in  succession  that  his  Buff  Leghorn  pullets 
have  led  all  the  other  pens.  They  have 
laid  a  total  of  165  eggs,  while  a  pen  of 
Buff  Leghorn  hens  of  his  have  laid  but  23. 
Two  pens  of  White  Leghorns  tie  for  sec¬ 
ond  place,  each  laying  21  ;  they  are  the 
pens  of  Edward  Cam  and  of  O.  A.  Foster 
of  California.  Edward  Cam’s  White  Wyan- 
dottes  laid  18,  Dr.  J.  A.  Fritehey's  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  18,  Woodman  & 
Smith’s  pen  of  the  same  breed,  18;  Glen 
View  Poultry  Farm’s  Rose  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  18,  and  Thomas  Barron’s 
English  White  Leghorns,  18.  Five  pens 
laid  17  eggs  each. 

One  pen  of  Barred  Rocks,  one  pen  of 
Silver  Wyandottes,  one  of  Buff  Wyandottes, 
one  pen  of  White  Leghorns,  one  of  Blue 


carrier,  cutter  with  a  self  feed  table ;  as 
the  extra  width-  is  a  great  advantage  in 
operating  the  machine.  J.  w.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

Ever  since  we  put  our  silo  up  we  had 
hired  it  filled  by  a  regular  filling  outfit. 
While  they  did  good  work  we  were  never 
sure  when  they  would  be  on  hand  to  do 
the  work,  and  such  delays  often  spoil  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  silo  feed.  Last 
year  my  husband  and  two  neighbors  de¬ 
cided  to  get  an  outfit  and  fill  their  own 
silos.  My  husband  was  to  furnish  the  en¬ 
gine,  they  the  cutter  and  filler.  An  engine 
represents  quite  an  outlay  of  money  to  a 
farmer,  so  we  looked  The  It.  N.-Y.  through 
for  advertisements,  which  we  feel  are  safe. 
After  writing  to  several  companies  we  de¬ 
cided  on  an  engine  which  was  higher  in 
price  but  we  liked  the  10-year  guarantee 
and  the  letters  they  wrote.  This  engine 
runs  on  either  coal  oil  or  gasoline,  coal 
oil  being  a  great  saving  and  doing  just 
as  good  work.  The  first  engine  was  defec¬ 
tive.  Here  is  where  the  reliable  company 
saves  us  any  amount  of  trouble.  They 
promptly,  on  failure  of  first  engine,  shipped 
another,  .which  was  all  right.  It  is  six 
horse  power,  cost  .$140,  can  be  used  as  low 
as  two  horse-power,  thus  saving  fuel.  Our 
little  boy,  10  years  old,  can  belt  it  to  the 
cutting  box  and  start  it  to  work.  We 
purchased  one  of  more  horse-power  than 
we  needed,  as  we  expected  to  grind  our 


fir 


THE  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS— LEADERS  IN  EGG  CONTEST. 


Andalusians,  one  of  Black  Orpingtons,  one 
of  White  Laced  Red  Cornish,  and  one  of 
Buttercups  have  not  yet  laid  an  egg.  The 
pen  of  White  Wyandottes  entered  by  Mrs. 
H.  F.  Haynes  of  Idaho — the  birds  that  were 
carried  six  miles  on  a  horse’s  back  over 
the  mountain  trails — laid  17  eggs  this  week 
and  have  laid  58  eg'gs  since  they  began. 

Thomas  Barron’s  pen  of  White  Leghorns 
are  ahead  yet  in  the  total  number  of  eggs 
laid,  their  record  to  date  being  223.  Ed¬ 
ward  Cam’s  pen  of  the  same  breed  are  sec¬ 
ond  with  a  score  of  214.  Of  the  American 
White  Leghorns  Braeside  Poultry  Farm  are 
at  the  head  with  a  record  of  182,  giving 
them  third  place  in  the  total  score.  Geo. 
II.  Schmitz’s  Buff  Leghorns  take  fourth 
place  with  a  score  of  165.  Glen  View 
Poultry  Farms  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island 
Reds  are  next  -with  164  to  their  credit. 
Edward  Cam’s  White  Wyandottes  have  laifi 
151;  Burton  E.  Moore's  White  Leghorns 
149;  Geo.  P.  Dearborn’s  Single  Comb  R.  I. 
Reds  138;  and  Dr.  ,T.  A.  Fritehey's  pen  of 
the  same  variety,  135.  The  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  different  breeds  in  the  last 
11  weeks  is  as  follows: 

Buff  Leghorns  . 97  eggs  per  pen 

White  P.  Rocks  . 87.5  “ 

Single  Comb  It.  I.  Reds.. 84.5  “ 

Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds.... 81. 6  “ 

White  Orpingtons  . 79  “ 

White  Wyandottes  . 77.0  “ 

White  Leghorns  . 73.1  “ 

Barred  P.  Rocks . 40.1  “ 

Buff  Orpingtons  . 28.5  “ 


There  are  several  breeds  of  which  only 
one  pen  was  entered.  The  pens  have  laid 


as  follows : 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks .  87 

Columbian  Wyandottes  .  24 

Brown  Leghorns  . 60 

Black  Minorcas  .  14 

Anconas  .  31 


The  above  figures  make  the  223  eggs  by 
Thomas  Barron’s  pen  of  White  Leghorns 
and  the  214  by  Edward  Cam’s  pen,  loom 
up  large.  These  two  pens  are  included 
in  the  White  Leghorn  averages.  Counting 
out  these  two,  the  average  production  of 
the  other  40  pens  would  be  65.8  eggs  per 
pen.  The  223  eggs  from  Thomas  Barron’s 
pen  is  almost  60  per  cent  of  the  possible 
total  if  every  bird  had  laid  every  day.  My 
CO  AVhite  Leghorns,  all  in  one  house,  have 
got  up  to  55  per  cent  on  three  days,  but 
the  average  for  the  last  month  is  a  little 
less  than  50  per  cent.  If  we  can  make 
our  flocks  average  anywhere  near  50  per 
cent  in  the  Winter  months  we  are  doing 
fairly  well.  GEO.  a.  G0SGE0VE. 


Gasoline  (or  Filling  Silo. 

In  answer  to  F.  Z..  Dawson,  Pa.,  will 
say  I  have  filled  my  silo  12x31  with  gaso¬ 
line  engine  and  cutter  and  carrier  for  the 
sixth  time,  and  found  it  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory.  1  have  used  several  different  kinds 
of  engines  from  four  to  six  horse  power, 
but  prefer  the  larger  power,  because  if  cut¬ 
ter  is  oyerfed  there  is  a  surplus  of  power 
to  cut  and  elevate  without  trouble  or 
checking  speed.  Cutter  is  12-inch  with  a 
capacity  of  from  four  to  six  tons  an  hour, 
cutting  one-half-inch  lengths.  Carrier  is  of 
the  ordinary  endless  chain  kind,  with  wood 
carriers,  and  40  feet  in  length,  same  width 
as  cutter.  Carrier  and  cutter  new  would 
cost  about  $100.  Engines  vary  from  $100 
to  $350,  depending  upon  construction  and 
make.  1  have  had  my  cutter  before  I  built 
my  silo  for  cutting  dry  fodder,  and  bought 
a  carrier  to  suit.  If  I  were  buying  a  new 
outfit  would  prefer  a  14-inch  cutter  and 


own  feed  as  soon  as  we  can  arrange  for 
the  grinder.  Carrier  was  purchased  second¬ 
hand,  cost  $28;  No.  18  cutter  height  ele¬ 
vated  28  feet  with  carrier;  capacity,  would 
cut  all  a  man  could  feed;  carrier  should 
be  for  best  results  about  40  feet.  I  would 
advise  F.  Z.  to  get  his  engine  and  cutter 
so  it  could  be  well  tried  out  before  needed, 
as  any  reliable  company  extend  time,  mak¬ 
ing  this  possible.  AAre  used  one-half-inch 
cut  on  the  corn.  The  principal  reason  for 
owning  your  own  outfit  is,  your  corn  can  be 
put  in  when  ready,  silo  can  be  filled  and 
refilled  as  you  want,  getting  nearly  one- 
third  more  in  the  silo  than  by  having  it 
all  put  in  one  day. 

Ohio.  MRS.  JAMES  LA  MI’ MAN. 


SAW  WOOD 

Saw  your  own 
wood  and  save 
time,  coal 
and  money; 
your  neigh¬ 
bors  and 
MAKE 

$5  to  $15  a  DAY 

Hundreds  are  doing  it 

witban  APPLETON  WOOD  SAW 

We  make  7  styles— steel  or  wood  frame 
—stationary  or  mounted  on  truck  with 
gasoline  engine,  making  a 

! Portable  IVood-SaWing  Rig 

Rigid  frame,  lathe-turned  arbor,  running 
in  self  adjusting,  non-heating,  dust-proof 
boxes  makes  our  saw  frames  simple, 
strong,  safe  and  succesful. 

We  also  make  the  famous 
FRICTION-DRIVE  DRAG  SAW 
APPLETON  CIRCULAR  LOG  SAW. 
Ask  for  our  complete  free  catalog. 

APPLETON  MFC.  CO. 

627  Fargo  St„  Batavia,  III. 


CANADA’S  OFFERING 

T.  TUa  C/iltloa  The  American  Rush  to 
10  I  n8  dclller  Western  Canada  is  Increasing 

Free  Homesteads  lDnew 

Districts  of  Manitoba,  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  Alberta,  there  are 
thousands  of  Free  Homesteads 
left,  which  to  the  man  making 
entry  In  S  years’  time  will  be 
■worth  from  820  to  825  per  acre. 
These  lands  are  well  adapted  to 
grain  growing  and  cattle  raising. 

Excellent  Railway  Facilities 

In  many  cases  the  railways  In 
Canada  have  been  built  In  ad¬ 
vance  of  settlement,  and  In  a  short  time 
there  will  not  bo  a  settler  who  need  ho 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  a  line 
of  railway.  Railway  Rates  are  regulated 
by  Government  Commission. 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Settler  Is  at  home  In  Western  Canada. 
He  is  not  a  stranger  In  a  strange  land, 
having  nearly  a  million  of  his  own  people 
already  settled  there.  If  you  desire  to 
know  why  the  condition  of  the  Canadian 
Settler  Is  so  prosperous  write  to  any  of 
the  Canadian  Government  Agents  and 
6end  for  literature,  rates,  &c.,  to 

J.  S.  Crawford 

301  E.  Genesee  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

or  addrosB -Supt.  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


Every 

B0H0N 

like  Grass” 

BUGGY 

STANDS  on 
WmONCLAD 


$30,000  2Yr.Guarantee 


I  -will  ship  you  direct  from  the 
factory,  at  the  factory  price,  any 
Buggy  or  Harness  I  make,  and  let 
you  use  it  on  the  road  for  30  days. 
If  you  don’t  find  it  just  as  my  cata¬ 
log  says  it  is  I  will  give  you  back  all 
your  money  and  pay  tho  freight  both 
ways.  Every  job  I  sell  is  guaranteed 
for  two  years,  backed  by  a  bond  for 
$30,000  deposited  in  tho  Meroer  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  this  city.  Now  send  for  my  big 

OF  BUGGY 
BARGAINS 

It  shows  tho  latest  styles  in  buggies,  how  they  are  made, 
how  they  aro  tosted  in  ways  no  “cheap"  Bug^y  could 
stand.  I  want  you  to  have  this  book.  It  will  please  you. 
Just  send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  TO-DAY. 

D.T.BOHON,  317  Main  St.,  Harrodxburg,  Ky. 


BOOK 


FREE 


Dirigo  Silos 

Are  Manufactured  Not  Assembled  Silos 

Highest  grade  material— air 
tight  doors— permanent  ladder 
—genuine  wood  preservative — 
easy  to  erect — built  for  long, 
continued  service  and  sold 
direct.  Send  for  catalog,  prices 
and  freight  to  your  station. 
Discount  for  early  orders. 

Stevens  Tank  &Towor  Co.,  Auburn,  Me. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

Corn  in  an 
INDIANA  SILO 

is  better  than  money 
in  bank.  It  pays 
bigger  dividends 

It  makes  your  dairy  more 
profitable  and  Increases  the 
learnings  of  your  fatteners.  It 
keeps  your  boys  on  the  farm 
and  enables  you  to  enjoy  many  of 
the  luxuries  that  the  farmer  without 
an  Indiana  Silo  can  not  afford. 

Write  for  booklet  Address  nearest  office 
INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

Anderson,  Ind.  !><■.  Moines,  Tm-  Kanims  City,  H« 

31o  Union  Bldg.  318  Indiana  Bldg.  318  Silo  Bldg. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  TM* 
GUARANTEED  MON  EY-8AVINQ 
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(Sold  with  or  without  elevator ) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING  (%KS>ar 

Ten  Sizes— 2  to  25  horse-power. 

'  FRFF  Booklet  on  “Values  of 
I  El  Lb  Feeds  and  Manures.” 

P.  R.  Bowsher  Co.  South  Bend, Ind. 


LABEL! 


ililllllllililllllll— 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.n.  DANA,  74  Main  St., West  Lebanon,  N.H  , 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  pew. 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Tht 

International  BUo  Co.,  118  Bain  St.,  Llaenllie,  Ifr 


Investigate  and  you  will  reach  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  New  York 
Legislators  who  bought  16  Una- 
dll  las  for  state  institutions.  Tho 
silo  that  gives  highest  quality  of 
Silage— that  is  the  important  thing 
for  you  to  know.  Also  lias  superior 
construction,  is  easiest  in  handling 
silage,  and  ahead  in  all  points 
Send  for  catalogue  and  30  day  ( 
order  discount.  Agents  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  M.Y. 


Don’t  buy  a  silo  which  only  holdsyour  corn  whenyou 
can  get  the  famous  “Harder  Silo”  which  preserves  it 
and  converts  it  into  rich,  succulent  ensilage  ol  the 
greatest  milk-producing  value.  Better  investigate  the 
old  reliable  Harder  Silo.”  Our  latest  patented 
feature— The  “Harder  Anchor”— holds  Silo  solid  as 
an  oak.  No  danger  from  storms.  The  kind  “Uncle 
Sam”  uses.  Catalogue  free. 

HARDER  M EG.  CO.,  Box  II,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


Save  Your  Strength — Your 
Horses,  Your  Time  and  Big 
s  Money  This  Easy  Way 


Get  facts  now  about  these  low-lift, 
handy  wagons.  Save  man’s  work.  Save 
all  repair  expense.  Lighter  draft,  do  not 
rut  roads  or  fields  even  on  wet  ground. 
We  also  furnish  wheels  to  fit  ANY  wagon. 
Cliinate  canft  affect  our  steel  wheels.  Spokes 
don’t  work  1  oose  from  rim  or  huh.  Let  us  prove 
it.  Send  postal  fioa>  for  free  illustrated  book. 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  Elm  Sto  Quincy,  Ill. 


ELECTRIC 

Steel  Wheels  and 
Handy  Wagons 


Get 
This 
free 
Book 
NOW! 


One  D 


Is  All  It  Now  Costs  to 
Have  Y our  Seed  -  Grain 
Cleaned  and  Graded 


Now  that  farmers  everywhere 
arecleaningand  grading  their  Seed 
Grain,  the  question  is,  now  to  get 
it  done  best,  easiest  and  cheapest. 

Here’s  my  1913  offer: 

Send  me  one  dollar  and  I  will 
ship  you,  FREIGHT  I’ A II)  Iil 
MYSELF,  this  improved  191 J 
model  Chatham  Grain  Grader 
and  Cleaner  with  all  equipment. 

Clean  yon r  Seed  Wheat.Oats.Flax, 
Hurley,  Peas.  Beaus.  Corn,  Grass  Seed, 
etc.  Then  PLANT  those  fine  seed.  Al- 
TER  you  have  harvested  a  bumper  crop, 
pay  me  tho  balance  of  my  low  price.  Not 
one  penny  need  you  pay,  except  the  91, 
until  next  November.  And  by  Novein- 

Ma-iinon  camnhAii  berYOtJ  RCHATHAM  WILL 
Manson Campbell  HAVK  JVIOH E  THAN  PAID 

ITS  ENTIRE  COST  in  INCREASED  CROPS. 

Then  you'll  have a‘*Chatha m”to  work. FREE 
for  you  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Your  Dollar  Returned 

if  yon  want  it.  I  don’t  want  your  dollar  or  want 
you  to  keep  my  “Chutham”  unless  it  pleases  you. 

If.  after  a  30-day  test,  you  are  not  satisfied,  return 
the  machine  at  my  expense  and  I  will  send  back 
the  dollar. 

A  Machine  That  Fits  Your  Farm 


Brings  it— 
Freight  PrepaM 


1911 

^Modat 


The  CHATHAM 

Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 


After  40  years’  experience.  I  know  every  gram 
and  noxious  weed  grown  in  America.  I  know  the 
section  where  each  one  grows.  I  know  every  grain 
and  weed  that  grows  on  your  farm.  Experience 
lias  shown  that  a  Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 
should  have  special  equipment  for  the  particular 
farming  section  to  which  it  goes.  For  example,  I 
send  an  entirely  different  equipment  of  screens, 
Maine  from  what  ” 


gangs  to  Maine  from  what  I  send  to 
In  fact,  there  are  scarcely  2  states  in 


riddles  and 

California.  _ _ _ _  _  . 

the  U.  S.  to  which  1  send  the  same  equipment.  Thus 
you  get  the  exact  and  proper  outfit  to  handle  the 

f rains  and  weed  seed  thut  grow  on  your  farm. 

ou  don't  have  to  pay  for  a  lot  of  extras  for  which 
you  have  no  use. 

Extra  Screens  and  Riddles  Free 

In  case  you  wont  more  or  different  scroons,  just 
write  me  and  I  will  semi  them  free.  Not  a  penny 
would  I  ask  for  extra  screens  and  riddles. 

I  also  have  a  Free  Service  Department  which 
will  separate,  clean  and  grade  FREE  any  mixture 
you  send  in.  If  you’ve  got  some  impurity  in  your 


grain  thnt  you  cannot  get  rid  of,  don't  get  discour¬ 
aged.  Write  me. 

Handles  all  Small  Grain  and  Grass  Sasd 

My  1913  Chatham  handles  over  70  seed 
mixtures— wheat,  oats,  peas,  beans,  corn,  bar¬ 
ley.  flax,  clover,  timothy,  etc.  Takes  cockle, 
wild  oats,  tame  oats  and  smut  from  seed 
wheat;  any  mixture  from  flax;  btickhom 
from  clover;  sorts  corn  for  drop  planter.  Re¬ 
moves  foul  weed  seed  and  all  sunken,  cracked 
or  sickly  grains.  Tukcs  out  all  dust,  dirt  and 
chaff.  It  Is  also  a  bully  chaffer.  Handles 
60  bushels  grain  per  hour.  Gas  power  or 
hand  power.  Easiest  running  mill  on  earth. 

Special  Corn-Sorting;  Attachment 

Last  year  I  added  a  Corn-Sorting  Attachment, 
which  grades  corn  so  thut  a  round  or  edye  .drop 
planter  drops  tho  right  number  of  gruins  in  So 
out  of  every  100  hills  (in  repeated  tests  at  State 
Agricultural  Colleges).  Same  plunters,  loaded  with 
ungraded  corn,  make  only  66  out  of  100  perfect  hills. 
In  two  months  I  shipped  to  Iowa  farmers  alone 
4.000  machines  with  Corn-Sorting  Attachments. 
Try  my  Special  Corn-Sorting  Attachment.  It  will 
increase  your  com  crop  amazingly  I 

Postal  Brings  My  New  Book 

on  Seed  Selection.  Every  chapter  is  highly 
practical  and  exceedingly  interesting.  It  show* 
an  eusy,  simple  way  to  get  rid  of  any  weed  on  your 
fnrni;  liow  to  separate  any  mixture  of  grains — in 
short,  how  to  get  perfect  grain  for  sowing,  feeding 
or  marketing.  Send  postal  today  and  receive  ny 
next  mail  my  new  Hook  free.  Address  Dept. 


MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.f  Detroit,  Mich.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Minneapolis,  Mum. 


1913. 
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M  X  JL.  K. 

In  effect  January  1,  1913,  the  N.  Y. 

Milk  Exchange  price  was  reduced  20  cents 
per  40-quart  can,  now  being:  1$  (selected 
raw  and  pasteurized),  $1.91  per  40-quart 
can:  C  (for  cooking  and  manufacturing), 
$1.81,  netting  four  and  3%  cents  to  ship¬ 
pers  in  the  26-cent  zone. 

The  zflnes  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  follows  :  23  cents 
for  the  first  40  miles  from  New  York ;  20 
cents  for  the  next  60  miles;  29  cents  for 
the  next  90  miles;  beyond  this,  32  cents. 
The  railroads  allow  a  discount  for  car  lots 
of  10,000  quarts  of  10  and  12%  per  cent. 


The  dairy  business  is  not  very  old 
through  this  section,  but  has  made  a  good 
gain  in  the  last  few  years.  Farmers  are 
putting  up  silos.  Each  year  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  dairy  business  instead  of 
raising  hay  and  shipping  to  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets.  Our  creamery  pays  32  cents  for  but¬ 
ter  fat ;  at  the  stores  we  get  27  cents  for 
butter.  Milkmen  get  seven  cents  for 
milk  delivered  through  the  town.  Com¬ 
mon  cows  sell  for  $G0,  grade  cows  higher, 
Jerseys  and  Ilolsteins  from  $100  to  $150. 
Market  cattle  bring  $4  to  $7  owing  to 
what  it  is  and  condition;  hogs,  $7.25; 
sheep,  $2  to  $3 ;  lambs,  $5  to  $6.  Corn, 
GO  cents  per  100  pounds;  oats,  30;  barley, 
50;  rye,  54;  wheat,  $1.04;  clover  seed, 
$8.50  to  $9;  Timothy  seed,  $1.50;  Timothy 
hay,  $12;  mixed  hay,  $11,  and  clover  nay, 
$10.  Last  year  it  was  up  to  $23  ana  $25. 
Plenty  of  roughage  for  stock  this  season. 
The  oat  crop  was  the  largest  for  20  years. 
Good  horses  are  high  and  not  easy  to  pick 
up,  $200  to  $250  being  paid  for  them. 
A  good  many  auction  sales  are  being  held, 
and  every  article  is  bringing  top  prices. 
Several  farms  have  changed  hands,  and 
some  still  for  sale,  bringing  from  $90  to 
$150  per  acre.  Fruit  crops  are  not  re¬ 
ceiving  as  much  attention  as  they  should, 
and  garden  crops  are  only  handled  locally. 

Montpelier,  O,  c.  c.  t. 


Dairying  is  the  principal  business  of  the 
section.  Creamery  prices  for  butter  fat 
for  January,  40 ;  dairy-made  butter,  35 ; 
milch  cows,  $45  to  $60 ;  good  horses  $125 
to  $200  according  to  style  and  quality ; 
hogs,  dressed,  light  weight,  11,  heavy,  9; 
potatoes,  55  at  railroad.  Considerable 
maple  sugar  and  syrup  is  made  during 
season.  Local  prices  maple  sugar,  eight  to 
15  cents  as  to  quality ;  syrup,  65  to  85 
cents  per  gallon.  Hay  in  barns,  $12  per 
ton ;  baled,  $15.  This  is  a  great  egg-pro¬ 
ducing  section  ;  White  Leghorn  hens  pre¬ 
dominate.  Eggs  are  shipped  direct  to  New 
York  and  bring  top  prices  for  nearby 
hennery  fancy  selected  whites.  At  present, 
January  27,  about  35  cents;  local  markets 
very  poor  for  farm  produce.  Local  dealers 
pay  for  eggs,  18  to  22.  No  grain  is 
grown  for  market  here.  Oats  and  buck¬ 
wheat  are  grown  but  not  in  quantities  suf¬ 
ficient  for  local  use.  Most  feeds  are  ship¬ 
ped  in.  We  pay  for  corn,  65 ;  cornmeal, 
$1.25  per  100  pounds;  wheat  feed,  $1.40; 
hominy,  $1.45;  cotton-seed  meal,  $1.65; 
oats.  45  ;  buckwheat,  70.  Elevation  of  this 
section  1,500  to  2,000  feet.  Land  brings 
for  average  farm  with  good  buildings  $20 
per  acre;  without  buildings,  $7  to  $12  as 
to  location.  Census  of  1910  shows  a  de¬ 
crease  of  2,998  in  total  population  of 
county,  but  the  population  in  the  villages 
have  increased  one-third  during  the  past 
10  years.  H.  R.  D. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


This  is  the  center  of  a  dairy  and  gen¬ 
eral  farming  section.  Unusually  mild 
weather  has  prevailed  up  to  this  time,  and 
several  sugar  bushes  have  been  tapped, 
and  good  runs  are  reported.  Ilay  is  plenty, 
and  demand  light.  Cows  are  very  scarce 
and  high.  Much  milk  sent  to  this  city  and 
Buffalo  markets,  much  to  Borden  and 
Mohawk  condenseries.  Cheese  factory  divi¬ 
dends  for  last  week  in  December  show 
cheese  bringing  16  to  17%  cents;  milk 
netting  from  $1.80  to  $1.91  per  hundred. 
Butter  factories  netting  patrons  from  $1.50 
to  $1.65  per  hundred.  Hay  in  barn,  $9.00 
to  $10.25;  baled  and  delivered  at  car,  $12 
to  $13.50;  average  dairy  cows,  $60.  Ilay 
delivered  in  city,  $15  to  $16.  Buckwheat, 
$1.20  to  $1.30  per  hundred;  oats,  40;  corn, 
50  to  56 ;  poultry,  live,  14  and  15  cents ; 
dressed,  18  to  20.  Dairy  butter,  30  to 
82 ;  eggs,  25  to  28 ;  potatoes,  55  to  65 ; 
cow  beef,  in  quarters,  hind,  nine,  fore, 
eight  cents.  All  farm  produce  delivered  at 
city  market  at  from  10  to  20  per  cent, 
advance  over  above  quotations.  Farmers 
are  paying  for  feeds  in  100  pound  lots,  or 
larger  up  to  carload  orders,  yellow  feed 
meal,  $1.05;  ground  oats,  $1.40;  bran, 
$1.25  to  $1.30;  standard  middlings,  $1.30; 
distillers’  grain,  $1.50 ;  41%  linseed  meal, 
$1.65 ;  Buffalo  gluten,  $1.60 ;  cotton-seed 
meal,  $1.65;  buckwheat  middlings,  $1.45. 
Parcel  post  not  available  in  practice  in 
delivering  farm  produce  in  city,  but  largely 
taken  advantage  of  by  city  merchants  de¬ 
livering  merchandise  to  country  patrons. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.  a.  m.  l. 


Good  farm  horses  around  $200 ;  cows, 
fresh,  around  $50  ;  silage,  sweet  corn, 
husks  from  a  canning  company,  $1.50  per 
ton  ;  pea  vines,  $2  per  ton.  Strawberries, 
from  $1  to  $1.50  per  case,  16  quarts  ;  rasp¬ 
berries,  red,  from  $1.25  to  $2  per  case,  12 
quarts;  blackberries,  $1.50  per  case,  12 
quarts.  Market  good  last  Summer.  Wood 
hard  green,  $4  per  cord.  H.  m.  a. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Horses,  $150  to  $250;  cows,  $50  to  $80; 
dressed  hogs  at  dealers,  eight  cents ;  pigs, 
per  pair,  $5  to  $8 ;  lambs,  five  cents  per 
pound.  Ilay,  about  $18  per  ton.  No 
grain  raised  for  sale  now.  Selling  prices 
are  as  follows :  Corn,  60 ;  bran,  $27  per 
ton ;  oats,  40.  Milk  is  largely  becoming 
the  main  industry  with  our  farmers;  it  is 
sold  in  the  many  mining  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  towns  here.  Dealers  pay  five  cents  per 
quart,  sometimes  taking  it  from  the  door ; 
retails  at  nine  cents  per  quart.  Butter  at 
store,  30 ;  retails  at  35.  Eggs,  28  to  80, 
retail  at  35;  had  been  40.  Chickens,  12 
cents  per  pound  ;  potatoes,  75  cents  at 
store.  Beef  sells  at  $4.75  to  $5  per  100 
on  foot ;  dressed,  nine  cents  per  pound. 

Apollo,  Fa.  m. 

The  Alto  Creamery  pays  36  cents  per 
pound  for  butter ;  butter  fat,  39  cents 
per  pound.  Eggs,  22;  good  wheat,  $1.10 
per  bushel ;  most  wheat,  $1  per  bushel. 
Apples,  50;  beans,  $1.80  on  basis  of  hand 
picked  ;  corn,  25  per  crate ;  oats,  32  cents, 
per  bushel ;  rye,  50  cents  per  bushel ;  buck¬ 
wheat,  65  cents  per  bushel;  baled  hay, 
$12  per  ton  ;  potatoes,  30  cents  per  bushel. 
April  beef  cattle.  $6.50  per  100;  hogs,  live 
weight,  $7  per  100.  j.  l. 

Alto,  Mich. 

Horses,  $150  to  $250;  cattle,  milch  cows, 
from  $40  to  $75 ;  beef  cattle,  from  $4.50 
to  $5  per  100  ;  veal  calves,  from  $6  to  $7 
per  100;  butter,  25;  butter  fat,  32;  milk, 
five  cents  per  quart.  Hogs,  $7  per  100 ; 
sheep,  $4  to  $8  per  100;  corn,  43;  wheat, 
$1  ;  oats,  30.  Hay,  Timothy,  from  $10  to 
$14.50;  clover,  $10  to  $12;  oat  straw,  $4 
to  $6 ;  eggs,  23  ;  hens,  10 ;  potatoes,  60 ; 
apples,  $1.  We  have  had  very  dry  weather 
all  through  the  Fall  and  Winter,  up  to  the 
present  month,  but  at  present  are  having 
an  over  supply  of  rain ;  a  good  deal  of 
suffering  along  the  river  bottoms  caused 
by  overflows.  We  have  had  an  extra  mild 
Winter  but  very  little  snow.  Very  little 
wheat  sown  in  this  county,  quite  a  good 
deal  of  ground  plowed  for  Spring  work. 
Our  produce,  vegetables  and  live  stock 
mostly,  is  shipped  to  Indianapolis,  Ind. ; 
grain  and  seeds  to  Toledo,  Ohio.  Almost 
everyone  is  pleased  with  parcel  post ;  will 
make  rapid  progress  with  the  support  of 
the  general  public.  p.  e.  r. 

Fountain  Co.,  Ind. 


NATIONAL 
FIRE  PROOFING 
COMPANY 

SjSjstV  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


An  Imperishable  Silo 

needs  no  insurance — because  it  is  permanent.  It 
cannot  burn;  will  not  blow  over;  lasts  a  lifetime. 

Built  of  Hollow  Vitrified  Clay  Blocks 

The  most  lasting  material  known.  Blocks  are  air  tight  and  moisture 
proof.  They  are  glazed  and  keep  silage  sweet  and  palatable.  No  hoops 
to  tighten;  no  staves  to  paint.  Never  swells  or  shrinks.  Attractive 
in  appearance — a  silo  that  will  improve  the  looks  of  your  farm. 

Any  Mason  Can  Build  an  Imperishable  Silo 

Once  up — it  will  last  a  lifetime  without  needing  repairs. 


We  have  a  50  page  illustrated  book  on  silos  and 
silage.  Every  stock  owner  should  have  it  for  its 
valuable  feeding  information.  It* 
contains  articles  by  prominent 
writers,  including  Prof.  Hugh 
'  G.  Van  Pelt.  Sent  FREE  on 
W.  request.  Ask  for  catalog  L. 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


Add  jrears  to  the  life  of  your 
cream  separator  and  get  more 
cream  every  day,  by  using  a 

Parker  Governor  Pulley 

to  regulate  speed  of  separator.  Protects1, 
against  sudden  starting  and  thrust  of  en-  ' 
gine.  Controls  speed  perfectly.  Speed 
changed  without  stopping.  Runs  either 
direction.  Send  for  one  now  on  30  days 
.  4  ^ free  trial.  We  take  it  back 
kand  pay  freight  both  ways  if 
not  satisfactory.  Full  details 
upon  request.  Write  now. 

The  Brownwall  Engine 
&  Pulley  Co. 

321  Michigan  Arenue, 

Lansing,  Mich. 
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Pull  Stumps!  Make 

Get  this  Milne  Unbreakable  MM  ■ 

All-StuelCorablnationritump  MAHAU  T 
Puller.  Self  or  Stump  An-  ITIUllw  V  I 
chored.  Pulls  stumps. green 

trees  and  hedges  quick,  easy.  Raise  crops  next 
year  on  land  now  full  or  stumps  Pull  frees  faster 
than  ablo  to  cut  them.  Pull  i  to  5 
acres  without  moving  Milne  Double^ 

Triple  and  Quadruple  attachment. 

Also  Rotary  Power  At-  , 
tachment  for  sawing, 
grinding,  washing, etc. 

BIILSK  II FG.  CO. 

860  Mnih  St 
Donmoulil, 

L1"’ 


■HIWILNE 

Combination 
All  Steel 
Stump  Taller 
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This  is  not 

mere  claim.  It  is 
1  the  actual  experi¬ 
ence  of  all  owners  of 
Sharpies  Mechanical  Milkers. 

We  don’t  ask  you  to  take  our 
word,  nor  their  word,  for  this. 

We  stand  ready  to  prove  it  on  your 
own  cows  or  no  sale.  Mr.  Henry 
Fielden,  Supt.  Branford  Farms,  Groton, 

Conn.,  where  some  of  the  highest  priced 
Guernsey  cows  in  the  world  are  milked  with 
a  Sharpies  Milker,  writes: 

“Two  men  with  the  Sharpies  Milker  milk  86  cows  in  from  fifty-seven 
minutes  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  The  cows  take  to  the  machine  readily 
and  seem  much  more  contented  than  when  being  milked  by  band.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  profitable  investments  we  have  ever  made  on  this  farm." 

THE  SHARPLES  MECHANICAL  MILKER 

has  the  “Teat  Cup  with  the  Upward  Squeeze,” 

which  pushes  the  blood  back  with  each  pulsa¬ 
tion,  overcoming  the  stumbling  block  of  all  former  mechanical 
milkers.  It  leaves  the  teats  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition,  the 
same  as  after  hand  milking.  The  cow  is  treated  so  gently  she 
enjoys  it,  and  fears  no  injury,  no  abuse.  She  stands  perfectly 
contented  giving  down  her  milk  more  readily  and  more  freely  than 
when  milked  by  hand.  The  yield  is  increased — your  dairy  profits 
grow.  Read  this  letter  from  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Sproul,  Chester,  Pa. 

“The  Sharpies  Mechanical  Milker  seems  to  be  entirely  comfortable  to  the  cows;  in  fact, 
our  cows  are  in  much  better  condition  now  than  they  were  when  the  milker  was  started,  and 
the  quantity  of  the  milk  has  increased  about  ten  per  cent*  Altogether,  I  consider  it  about  the 
most  satisfactory  investment  about  my  dairy.” 

Fill  Out  the  Coupon — Send  for  Catalog  Today 

Let  us  tell  you  how  we  will  put  a  Sharpies 

Milker  in  your  dairy  and  guarantee  it  to  give 
you  perfect  satisfaction  or  no  sale.  We  prove  it  does  the  work 
to  your  satisfaction.  We  give  you  ample  time  for  trial.  Send 
the  coupon  now  for  catalog.  Guaranteed  by  a  company  that  has  been  making 
high-class  dairy  machinery  for  31  years. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHFSTFR  PA  Chicago,  Ill.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.;  A 
VV  1  CflLO  I  r/\.  Dallas,  Tex..  Toronto,  Can.;  Winnipeg,  Can.  ^ 


The  Sharpl  es 

Mechanical  Milker 
has  few  parts,  is  eas- 
_  ily  cleaned,  and  pro- 
‘~r  duces  milk  of  the 
lowest  bacterial  content.  It 
milks  the  cow  cleaner 
than  the  average 
hand  milker. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


GOOD  HOMEMADE  BROODER. 

Some  time  last  February,  1912,  you 
printed  a  cut  and  description  of  a  home¬ 
made  brooder  for  chickens.  Please  reprint 
this  matter  for  the  benefit  of  new  and  a 
lot  of  old  readers  who  can  use  it  this  sea¬ 
son.  I  was  told  by  one  man  that  I  in¬ 
duced  to  subscribe  for  The  It.  N.-Y.  that 
this  alone  was  worth  a  year’s  subscription 
and  this  after  he  had  three  of  them  made 
and  in  use  long  enough  to  demonstrate  their 
being  better  than  brooders  he  paid  high 
prices  for.  G.  k.  k. 

Puyallup,  Wash. 

This  refers  to  a  brooder  described  by 
Mr.  Don.  E.  Smith.  The  matter  is  re¬ 
printed  below : 

The  brooders  are  designed  for  colony 
coops,  etc.,  indoor  brooders.  They  are 
30x36  inside  measure,  and  10  inches 
deep.  In  the  bottom  is  a  round  hole  live 
inches  in  diameter,  four  inches  from 
one  side  and  12  inches  from  one  end 
of  brooder.  In  this  hole  is  fitted  a  piece 
of  five-inch  stovepipe,  extending  up¬ 
ward  from  floor  of  brooder  about  seven 
inches.  This  brooder  rests  on  a  frame 
one  foot  high  of  the  same  floor  size 
as  brooder.  One  side  of  this  frame  is 
removable  to  give  opportunity  to  attend 
to  the  lamp,  which  rests  on  floor  un¬ 
der  brooder.  Drawing  shows  brooder 
and  stand  minus  hover;  also  will  ex¬ 
plain  the  hover,  which  is  a  drum  shaped 
like  a  covered  dripping  pan  and  fas¬ 
tened  in  a  box  on  the  under  side  of  a 
board  12x30  inches.  This  board  has  a 
rim  of  half-inch  stuff  1 (4  inches  wide 
nailed  to  under  side,  so  as  to  form  a 
box  28x11  inches  outside.  This  is  well 
lined  with  asbestos,  and  the  drum  (out¬ 
lined  by  dotted  lines)  just  fits  up  into 


of  hair  enables  them  to  stand  almost 
any  kind  of  weather  in  comparative; 
comfort;  in  fact  they  prefer  to  stay  out 
in  the  open  in  all  but  the  severest 
storms,  unless  they  have  been  spoiled 
as  house  pets,  and  this  makes  them 
good  guardians,  as  they  are  always  “on 
the  job.” 

As  the  hunting  dog  has  the  hunting 
instinct,  so  the  collie  has  the  stock  driv¬ 
ing  and  minding  instinct,  and  therefore 
they  are  easier  to  train  for  this  purpose 
than  other  kinds  of  dogs.  First  thing 
with  a  puppy  we  must  teach  him  to 
mind,  not  all  in  one  day,  but  work  at 
him  a  little  each  day.  Teach  him  to 
come  when  called,  to  follow  you  when 
told  to  do  so,  to  run  ahead  on  a  given 
signal.  Having  accomplished  this  much 
you  have  gotten  over  the  worst  part. 
In  the  mean  time  you  will  find  that 
your  pupp3r  will  want  to  run  after  about 
everything  he  sees,  especially  in  live 
stock;  this  is  his  inherent  instinct  as¬ 
serting  itself.  Your  duty  is  to  show 
him  how  to  use  this  instinct.  Possibly 
a  flock  of  ducks  is  as  good  as  anything 
to  start  with ;  they  will  drive  quite 
readily.  Have  them  in  a  yard.  When 
you  first  go  in  with  the  dog  he  will 
probably  start  “full  tilt”  after  the 
ducks ;  call  him  back,  then  tell  him  to 
run  on,  and  as  soon  as  he  comes  up  to 
the  ducks  call  him  back  again,  then 
send  him  in  again.  A  few  repetitions 
of  this  and  he  will  get  the  idea  that  it 
is  easier  to  keep  after  the  ducks,  but 
not  to  go  too  close.  He  will  soon 
catch  onto  the  idea,  providing  you  have 
him  so  he  will  mind  easily,  although  he 


GOOD  HOMEMADE  BROODER. 


this  box.  The  course  of  lamp  fumes 
(shown  by  arrows)  is  impeded  by  the 
diaphragm  D,  so  that  heat  must  hug  the 
bottom  sheet  next  to  chicks  and  pass 
around  left  end  of  D  before  leaving  by 
the  l)4-inch  exit  pipe.  The  sides  of  the 
shallow  box  are  hung  with  sheets  of 
oilcloth  dropping  nearly  to  floor  of 
brooder,  and  slitted  to  allow  chicks  to 
pass  in  and  out. 

When  the  hover  is  in  place  the  four- 
inch  heat  pipe  rests  in  the  middle  of  the 
five-inch  pipe  in  floor  of  brooder.  This 
leaves  a  half-inch  space  between  the 
two  pipes  for  the  passage  of  fresh, 
warm  air  into  the  chamber  under  hover. 
The  five-inch  pipe  should,  of  course, 
lack  one-half  inch  of  touching  bottom 
of  heat  drum.  The  space  under  brooder 
floor  should  be  well  ventilated  in  such 
a  manner  that  lamp  will  not  be  blown 
out.  Then  so  long  as  the  lamp  is  burn¬ 
ing  there  is  forced  ventilation  of  warm 
fresh  air  under  hover.  Chicks  cannot 
smother,  and  it  helps  distribute  the  heat 
evenly.  The  diagram  explains  how: 
H,  heat  drum;  E,  exhaust  pipe;  CC, 
cleats  to  support  hover;  T,  heat  tube 
(four  inches);  V,  tube  from  floor  of 
brooder;  F,  floor  of  brooder.  When 
hover  is  in  place  there  is  a  space  six 
inches  wide  back  of  it,  and  one  18 
inches  wide  in  front.  These  spaces  are 
covered  with  frames  of  light  stuff  to 
which  burlap  is  tacked.  This  makes  a 
well-ventilated  brooder,  and  chicks  will 
not  crowd  if  a  good  No.  2  burner  is 
turned  to  a  good  clear  flame.  This,  if 
construction  is  well  done.  At  first  chicks 
are  raised  somewhat  by  means  of 
deep  chaff  under  hover,  but  always 
make  sure  they  can  poke  out  into  the 
cool  air  outside  at  any  time. 


will  put  too  much  enthusiasm  into  his 
work  for  best  results,  wanting  to  drive 
too  fast.  Each  time  he  does  this  call 
him  back  a  little,  then  set  him  on  again, 
talking  to  him  all  the  time,  trying  to 
quiet  him.  Don’t  give  him  too  much 
work  at  once;  have  him  eager  for  it 
all  the  time.  Take  several  days  at  it. 
The  next  thing  have  him  drive  the 
ducks  in  a  corner,  then  call  him  back, 
then  set  him  on.  but  as  soon  as  the 
ducks  start  to  come  out,  call  him  back, 
you  walking  over  to  point  ducks  start 
to  come  out.  After  a  while  the  dog 
will  learn  that  you  wish  him  to  keep 
the  ducks  in  the  corner.  It  is  best  to 
train  him  quite  thoroughly  on  the  ducks 
before  attempting  anything  larger. 
Always  teach  him  to  stay  behind  tbe 
flock,  calling  him  back  sharply  when 
he  starts  to  rush  in  or  ahead  Always 
use  the  same  words  and  signals  when 
setting  him  to  any  certain  thing.  After 
this  it  will  be  comparatively  easy  to 
learn  him  on  sheep  and  cattle,  but  care 
should  be  taken  that  there  is  no  very 
vicious  beast  in  the  drove,  or  that  the 
dog  does  not  run  in  or  ahead  and  run 
a  chance  of  getting  hurt. 

J.  E.  WILMARTH. 


THE  COLLIE  AS  A  FARMER’S  DOG. 

The  collie  with  proper  handling, 
makes  an  almost  ideal  farmer’s  dog. 
They  are  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
breeds  of  dogs,  and  this  very  fact.  is 
apt  to  prove  their  undoing  when  im¬ 
properly  handled.  An  intelligent  animal 
always  "has  a  highly  developed  nervous 
system,  and  the  collie  is  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  A  good  scare  or  severe 
whipping  will  often  frighten  them  so 
that  they  will  never  amount  to  much, 
as  they  are  naturally  inclined  to  be 
timid.  "They  will  do  what  they  consider 
their  duty  with  rare  moral  courage  but 
seldom  do  they  show  real  physical 
courage.  This  very  fact  makes  them 
ideal  watch  dogs.  Their  intelligence 
enable  them  to  distinguish  a  stranger 
quickly,  and  they  will  raise  an  alarm, 
but  will  make  no  direct  attack,  will 
keep  out  of  the  reach  of  any  club  or 
direct  blow,  short  of  a  firearm,  but  con¬ 
tinue  their  racket  until  some  one  comes 
to  their  assistance.  Their  heavy  coat 
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Here’s  the  feed  to  give  o 
the  calf  a  pushing  start  g 
—  to  build  bone  and  O 
healthy  meat  quick — feed  ^ 


ROWN 

BREWERS* 

Dried  Grains 


Matchless  for  young  cattle 
as  for  grown  cows — no  milk- 
increaser  like  it.  Costs  little, 
yet  rich  in  the  nutrients 
cattle  need  to  thrive.  Excels 
its  guarantee. 

Tell  us  Your  Dealer’ s  Name. 

F 

Milwaukee  Grains  &  Feed  Go. 

452  Third  St.  Milwaukee,  Wit. 
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The  Milk  Pail  Shows 

whether  your  cows  are  profi  table  producers  or  merely  boarders. 
Some  cows  digest  their  feed  perfectly  and  convert  it  into 
milk;  others  eat  as  much,  but  waste  it  because  of  poor  diges¬ 
tion.  Why  not  make  them  all  profit-payers?  It  is  merely 
a  question  of  putting  them  in  proper  physical  condition. 

Animal  Regulator 

was  designed  for  Just  this  work,  and  has  been  doing  it  satisfactorily  for 
40  years.  It  increases  the  appetite,  strengthens  the  digestive  system; 
keeps  the  bowels  active;  i  inproves  the  circulation;  tones  up  and  naturally 
stimulates  the  milk-producing  organs,  and  that  means  profitable 
production.  25c,  50c,  $1 ;  25-lb  pail  $3.50. 

Make  milking  easy.  Cure  sore  teats  with 

Healing  Ointment 

25c,  50c 

The  best  remedy  for  sores,  cuts,  burns,  scalds,  wounds  of 
all  kinds. 

“Your  money  back  if  it  fails” 

Get  Pratts  Profit-sharing  Booklet  FREE  at  dealers,  or  write  us. 
Our  products  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  ot 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 


No  Money  Down — No  Bank  Deposit — Absolutely 
FREE  for  Thirty-Day  Test  on  Your  Own  Farm 

That’s  my  1913  offer  to  you.  Can  you  beat  it?  Never.  Doesn’t  it  prove 
to  you  that  the  Galloway  must  be  all  and  more  than  I  claim  for  it,  or  I  could  never  make 
"•l^h  an  unheard-of-offer  Y  Of  course  it  does,  and  I  mean  just  that.  Send  for  one  today;  ffiva  it  a 
trial  on  your  own  farm,  any  way  you  please,  and  1  know  you  will  say  “Galloway  makes  the  best 
spreader  on  earth".  40.000  farmers  nave  proved  it. 

Write  Me  for  My  Big  Cataiog  and  New  Special  Propositi 

I  will  save  you  $23  to  $50  by  cutting  out  middlemen’s  profits  on  a 

spreader  that  will  work  better  and  outlast  any  spreader  built.  A  low-down,  easy- 
to- load,  light-draft  machine  coverd  by  eleven  patents  protecting  our  big:  now 
improvements  and  making  it  the  only  spreader  of  its  kind  in  tho  world.  Backed 
by  a  $25,000  bond  and  $5,000  challenge  olTer  no  other  manufacturer  dares  to  make , 
you.  My  bitr  illustrated  catalog  tells  al  I  about  the  Galloway.  Write  for  it  today; 
and  I  will  send  you  my  new  startling  1913  special  proposition.  tellinff  you  how 
you  can  iret  your  spreader  wholly  or  partly  froo.  No  work  or  canvassing  to  do. 

And  X  will  eend  you  my  biff  book 

“A  Streak  of  Sold”  FREE 

This  book  is  worth  many  dollars  to  any  man;  regular  price,  $1.00. 

It  ih  free  for  just  writing  mo  today.  It  tells  how  to  care  for  the  manure,  how 
to  spread  it.  how  to  treat  your  soil,  and  how  to  make  the  manure-pile  pay  for 
your  spreader.  Wnteme.  without  fail,  today. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  WM.  GALLOWAYCO.,  669  GaiSowaySta. 

I  nuts  A  Wo  carry  Spreaders  in  warehouses  at  Chicaro.  ..annas  City,  Council 
WWdlci  lUUj  iwnfli  Bluffs,  Minneapolis  and  Winuipeff  for  immediate  shipment. 


A.  Half  Century  of  Service 

under  every  condition  of  soil,  crop  and  climate — on  two  continents 
— has  established  beyond  doubt  the  Absolute  Reliability  of 

The  Johnston  “Continental”  Binder 

In  strength,  durability,  ease  of  op-  material  and  construction  that 
eralion  and  low  cost  of  mainten-  characterize  the  entire  Johnston 
ance,  the  “  Continental”  Binder  Line  of  Farm  Machinery— a 
embodies  the  supreme  quality  of  quality  that  has  made  thousands  say 


Certainly  !  Buy  a  Johnston 


. mini!1 


A  detailed  description  of  the  “Con¬ 
tinental  ”  Binder, with  illustrations 
of  parts,  is  given  in  the 

Johnston  1913  Catalog 

EVERY  farmer  should 
have  a  copy  of  this  book 
for  its  valuable  implement 
information.  Describes  the 
Johnston  Line.  FREE. 

THE  JOHNSTON 
HARVESTER  CO. 

BoxLo-  a 

Batavia  New  York 
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Wood  Sawing 


_  demands  an  engine  with  plenty  of 
power;  one  that  does  not  “die  down”  if  the  wood  is  a  little  hard  or  knotty. 

Jack  of  All  Trades  Kerosene  Engines 

give  more  power  than  rating  calls  for— always  have  a  surplus  for  emergen¬ 
cies.  Turn  out  lots  of  work  at  little  cost  as  they  run  as  well  on  kerosene  (coal 
oil)  as  on  gasoline.  Simple.  Reliable.  Durable.  Always  ready— will  last  for 
years  and  work  every  day.  Run  anywhere,  anytime. 

2-4-6  H.  P.  Horizontal;  also  other  types  and  sizes. 

Saw  Frames  strongly  built  of  best  materials.  Sliding  or  tilting  tables. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  FF  698  State  size  and  type  of  outfit  required. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co« 

Chicago  Cincinnati  Cleveland  flew  York 


Portable  Outfits 
also  furnished.  Or¬ 
der  one  and  make 
good  money  saw¬ 
ing  for  neighbors. 


j  Oil  and  Gasoline  Engines.  Oil  Tractors.  Pumps.  Water  Systems  Electric  Light  Plants,  Wind  Mills.  Feed  Grinder 
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A  WOMAN’S  HENS.J 

It  is  very  hard  to  say  just  why  hens 
pay  me,  when  so  many  who  try  to  keep 
more  than  a  few  make  a  failure.  I  have 
one  neighbor  who  keeps  about  as  many 
as  I  (200),  who  says  he  knows  they 
don’t  pay.  Another  neighbor  who  has  a 
produce  route  in  the  city  and  keeps  500 
or  more,  says  he  would  be  satisfied  with 
$500  profit  in  a  year  and  that  with  a 
retail  trade.  I  believe  we  (my  husband 
and  I)  were  a  pair  of  the  most  ignorant 
“back-to-the-landers”  that  ever  went 
from  the  city  on  a  farm  looking  for 
something  “nice.”  Of  course  that  is  an¬ 
other  story,  but  we  came  here  about  12 
years  ago,  have  always  kept  a  few  fowls 
of  all  colors,  sizes  and  ages,  as  are 
the  majority  of  farm  flocks.  Six  years 
ago  I  bought  two  sittings  of  R.  I.  Red 
eggs  from  a  person  who  always  had 
eggs  in  the  Winter,  and  that  was  the 
first  step  toward  success.  From  the  pul¬ 
lets  which  I  got  from  those  eggs,  chang¬ 
ing  roosters  every  year  or  so,  I  have 
bred  up  my  present  flock. 

I  have  never  paid  much  attention  to 
color,  more  for  early  laying  and  large 
size.  I  find  no  trouble  in  getting  a 
cent  or  so  more  a  pound  for  my  fowls 
than  others  get,  just  because  they  are 
large  and  in  good  condition,  with  a 
good  demand  from  the  peddlers.  One 
man  took  nearly  all  of  mine  last  year 
here  at  the  farm.  I  usually  begin  to 
sell  them  early  in  the  Summer  as  they 
want  to  sit.  There  is  an  excellent  de¬ 
mand  for  fowls  then  and  I  believe  it 
is  better  to  begin  to  dispose  of  them 
when  the  price  is  good,  than  to  wait 
until  Fall  and  try  to  sell  on  a  glutted 
market.  The  broilers  I  have  to  send  to 
Boston  alive;  10  or  12  are  shut  up  in 
each  small  coop  when  they  weigh  about 
a  pound  and  fed  a  mash  consisting  of 
corn-meal,  bran  and  middlings  with  boiled 
potatoes  and  wetted  up  with  skim-milk. 
In  two  weeks  or  so  they  will  weigh  V/2 
pounds  and  be  nice  and  plump.  I  try 
to  separate  the  cockerels  and  pullets, 
just  as  soon  as  I  can  tell  them,  as  they 
require  entirely  different  treatment.  I 
usually  keep  about  75  roosters  for  roast¬ 
ing  chickens.  I  believe  it  pays,  but  there 
are  a  good  many  who  do  not  think  so. 
I^ast  year  they  averaged  me  over  one 
dollar  each,  a  few  were  dressed  and 
sold  on  commission,  but  most  were  sold 
to  peddlers  at  15  cents  a  pound,  live 
weight.  Some  weighed  over  eight 
pounds. 

I  fed  them  for  a  month  or  so  before 
Thanksgiving  the  same  as  I  did  the 
broilers  and  they  certainly  were  fine 
eating,  that  is  if  they  were  all  like  our 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  I  never  keep  or 
try  to  sell  anything  which  is  inferior; 
if  they  are  too  bad  I  wring  their  necks 
and  bury  them,  if  not  we  eat  them.  This 
applies  to  pullets  as  well  as  roosters. 

As  I  hatch  with  hens  I  do  not  begin 
to  set  them  until  the  last  week  in  March ; 
by  that  time  they  are  wanting  to  sef 
pretty  fast,  and  I  like  to  be  all  through 
setting  in  four  or  five  weeks.  It  takes 
about  50  hens  to  hatch  enough  chickens 
to  be  sure  that  I  have  plenty  of  pul¬ 
lets  to  keep  up  my  stock.  I  have  no 
hatching  house,  which  would  be  very 
convenient,  but  set  them  anywhere  and 
everywhere  there  is  a  place  in  and 
around  the  buildings.  Always  set  at 
night  and  cover  the  hen  up  for  24  hours 
or  so;  less  if  she  is  quiet  and  more  if 


inclined  to  be  fussy.  Very  seldom  I 
have  one  that  refuses  to  set  or  know 
her  own  nest  after  a  few  days.  Use 
lice  powder  freely  at  least  three  times 
during  the  three  weeks.  I  do  not  take 
any  special  pains  with  the  nests  only 
to  see  that  they  are  rather  flat. 

I  put  the  hen  and  chicks  out  of  doors 
in  a  small  coop  with  wire-covered  yard 
as  soon  as  she  gets  uneasy.  Put  fine 
gravel  in  the  coop  and  feed  chick  feed 
consisting  of  finely  cracked  corn  and 
wheat  and  pinhead  oatmeal  with  about 
10  per  cent  crushed  bone  and  a  little 
charcoal.  I  see  that  they  always  have 
tender  grass  to  pick  and  water  in  a 
homemade  fountain  consisting  of  a  to¬ 
mato  or  other  can  of  that  size  with  the 
opened  end  trimmed  out,  an  opening  is 
made  on  the  side  with  the  lower  edge 
an  inch  or  so  from  the  bottom  for  the 
hen  and  chicks  to  get  their  heads  in;  a 
smaller  can  with  a  nail  hole  on  the  side 
about  an  inch  from  the  open  end  is 
filled  with  water  and  inverted  in  the 
larger  can ;  the  water  is  fresh  and  cool 
as  long  as  there  is  any  in  the  smaller 
can. 

I  put  about  15  or  18  chicks  with  each 
hen  and  in  three  weeks  take  the  hen 
away  and  double  up  the  chicks.  There 
are  so  many  hawks  around  here  that 
I  cannot  let  small  chicks  run.  If  I 
could,  raising  them  would  be  lots  less 
work.  When  they  get  too  large  for  the 
hawks  they  are  just  right  to  damage 
crops.  The  head  of  the  house  has  as 
much  good  nature  as  the  average  hard¬ 
working  farmer,  but  there  are 
things  he  won’t  stand  and  having  pota¬ 
toes  dug  out  of  the  hills  and  thirTorn 
ears  picked  open  by  hens  or  chickens 
are  among  the  number.  So  just  aS  soon 
as  I  can  tell  the  roosters  they  are  kept 
in  the  small  coops  and  the  pullets  are 
put  in  the  coops  that  they  will  occupy 
until  they  are  put  into  their  Winter 
houses.  The  coops  are  5x6  feet  and  will 
hold  50;  they  are  just  a  frame  of  inch 
boards,  poultry  wire  and  roofing  paper 
covered  roof,  muslin  sides  and  back  and 
wire  front.  As  soon  as  I  get  them  in 
the  larger  coop  I  stop  feeding  wet  mash, 
and  keep  dry  mash  before  them  and  feed 
whole  wheat  and  cracked  corn  at  night. 
I  forgot  to  say  that  when  the  chicks  are 
a  week  or  10  days  old  I  feed  a  mash 
once  a  day,  wetted  with  skim-milk  if 
there  is  plenty;  if  not  I  use  water  and 
add  beef  scraps. 

After  haying  we  .move  coops  and 
yards,  which  are  of  three-foot  wire,  out 
into  the  mowings  and  allow  the  pullets 
more  liberty.  They  are  usually  put  into 
their  Winter  quarters  by  the  middle  of 
October.  The  coops  that  I  like  best 
are  12x16  feet,  single  pitch  roof,  an 
opening  3x6  feet  each  side  of  the  doors 
with  muslin  covered  frames  on  hinges 
in  which  I  winter  50.  The  earth  floor 
is  covered  about  six  .  inches  dd'ep  with 
gravel.  Dry  mash  is  kept  in  soap  boxes 
with  laths  nailed  across  to  allow  the 
hens  to  put  their  heads  through,  shell 
and  charcoal  in  hoppers.  I  try  to  have 
cabbage  for  them  but  do  not  always,  so 
I  feed  waste  apples  as  long  as  they 
last,  and  also  supply  them  with  cut  hay. 

I  scatter  a  little  wheat  in  the  gravel 
and  rake  it  in  to  start  them  scratching 
in  the  morning  and  at  night  feed  about 
all  the  whole  corn  they  will  pick  up 
greedily.  That  is  in  Winter;  in  Sum- 
( Continued  on  page  233) 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Sows  Any  Fertilizer 


Ym  lt{  A  vehicle  that  won’t  stand  testing 

111  before  you  buy  it  certainly  won’t 
idLAil  ?tang  UP  to  Its  work  after  you  buv 
V#  iir-SU 'Ay-No  one  can  tell  just  what  strain 
„  (.Vr*-  vehide  is  going  to  be  subjected  to  in 

actual  use  The  only  way  to  be  sure  is  to  put  vour 
money  into  vehicles  that  have  been  tested  in  the  factory 
and  to  give  them  severe  tests  yourself  before  you  buy7 

UNITO  VEHICLES 
Tested— True — Trusty 

„Arc  fb?  °nh  safe  kind  to  buy — We  want  yon  to  test 
one  and  if  it  is  not  the  best  ever  DON'T  PAY  FOR  IT 
Wettest  them  before  they  leave  the  factory— Look  at 
the  picture—It’s  but  one  of  the  tests  we  make— oSr 
vehicle  book  shows  others— Send  for  this  book— Pick 
out  the  vehicle  you  want— Look  it  over— Test  it— If  you 
fin'  ’tab  right— Send  u3  the  money — If  not— Send  it 
back— We  want  you  to  test  our  vehicles  and  ask  you  for 
your  own  protection  not  to  buy  a  vehicle  from  any  dealer 
who  will  not  permit  you  to  make  the  same  tests  we  show 
m  our  book— -Send  for  this  book — It  will  save  you 
money  and  perhaps  life  and  limb— No  maker  or  dealer 
can  sell  you  good  a  vehicle  for  as  little  money  as  we 
can  because  we  ship  direct  from  the  factory,  and  you 
have  no  middleman’s  profit  to  pay — UNITO  Harness  is 
m  every  way  in  keeping  with  the  same  high  quality  of 
UNITO  Vehicles— It’s  tested  harness— Our  book  tells 


Commercial — nitrate — phosphate— guano  — 
lime — ashes— etc.,  and  does  it  evenly.  You 
can  gauge  it  to  a  hundred  or  several  thous¬ 
and  pounds  per  acre.  Just  a  touch  and 
the  gauge  is  set.  Order 


STEVENS 

Fertilizer  Sower 


this  season.  Itwill  do  fast  work  and  reduce 
the  time  usually  employed  in  a  filthy  dis¬ 
agreeable  job.  It  is  simple,  strong,  nothing 
to  get  out  of  order,  no  springs  or  gears 
in  box.  Dealers  sell  it.  If  you  find  none 
near  you,  write  us.  Send  for  64  page  Cata¬ 
log  of  Farm  tools.  Iljflj  Write  today. 

BELCHER  &  j 

TAYLOR  M  Box  No"a 

AGRICULTURAL  M  Chicopee  Falls. 

TOOL  CO.  *  Iff  1  Mass- 


All  Sizes  for  Heavy  Duty  Farm  Engines 

COULDN’T  FREEZE  UP  OR  BUST. 

“  Gentlemen : 

As  for  the  "NET?  WAY  ”  Air  Cooled  Engine  there 
^  o.iiial  it  til  *  ti^i  ♦* 

f  A  MMey  start  next  day  all  we 
had  to  do  was  to  put  on 

If  anyone  needs  a  gas.  lineengine  take  my  advice  and 
buy  a  “  NEW-WAY  ”  A, r  Cooled. 

HENRY  MILLER,  E.  Aurora,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  N.  V.” 

for  Catalog  ThiHzwWayMmR  Cckpamy 
No.  5  Lams/hq,  KicstreAM,  U,S.A, 


CHOic 


$  1  C  an  acra  and  up  raise  60  bushels 
'  “  x  *■'  of  com  and  3  tons  alfalfa  per  acre, 
intlant  rainfall  (4  inches  per  month,)  rich  soil, 
1  winters,  good  chrrehes.  schools  and  neiyh- 
»  ,clos.e  Eastern  Markets.  20  adjoining  little 
IS  in  sight  of  Richmond,  only  $330  each. 
LJ51;"*-  Wife  to-day  for  booklet  _ 
Country  Life  In  Virginia”  (134 
pages)  and  low  excursion  rates. 

),  Address . 

B  K.  T.  Crawley,  Indus.  Agt. C. SO. Ry. 

Room  1037  Richmond,  Va, 


IUSHELS 

PER 

ACRE 


on  testing  seed,  preparing  ensilage, 
size  of  silo  required,  etc.  Also  inter¬ 
esting  literature  on  the 

CRAINE  PATENT  TRIPLE  WALL  SILO 

Air-tight,  frost,  weather  and  waterproof, 

THE  W.L.  SCOTT  LUMBER  CO. 
63  Main  Stroot,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
529*544  Watkins  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wls, 


saving  prices  on  the  best  engine  built — the  stand-  //  jr 

ttrd  engine  of  America  for  43  years.  Every  Witte  Engine  A  Imoi 

is  run  under  a  full  load  for  six  whole  days  In  our  factory,  f  i  E5 

lnstirlng  absolute  perfection  in  every  ckdaiL  |  HSII^  \  ^ 

THE  WITTE  ENGINE  SS£SV"£ 

firm  43  years  at  only  one  Bmall  profit.  It  has 
•very  Improvement  up-to-date;  will  run  on 
every  grade  of  fuel  and  will  save  you  money  on 
gasoline.  Come  to  the  Witte  factory  If  you  can,  and  see 

your  engine  made  and  tested — you  will  be  surprised  at  our  Gmm—mmmmmmmmmmimmmm 

factory ,  our  product,  our  6 -Year  Guarantee,  and  our  Money-Saving  Offer. 


Write  at  once  for  Free  Trial  Proposition  and  Catalog. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


TUF 

DEALERS 


Power 


Vti  Give  You  the  Use  of  a  Genuine  Galioway  Gasoline  Engine  on  Your  Own  1 3A  H.  P. 
Farm  for  Three  Months  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  I  Read  My  Great  Offer  NOW!  to  15 

Listen!  Read  this  carefully!  There  isn’t  one  farmer  in  the  country— no.  not  a  single  one- who  can  afford  to  miss  this  offer.  I  positively  know  this  to  be  the  Ha  Pa 
jnost  liberal  engine  ofTer  that  has  ever  been  made.  111  let  you  take  a  genuine  Galloway  Engine— let  you  pick  any  size  or  style  you  want  from  1?£  H.  P.  to  15  H.  P.  ftOQ 

60  or  90  days’  trial  absolutely  free.  Yes.  I  mean  it.  absolutely  free;  you  don't  take  a  cent’s  worth  of  risk.  Don’t  ^ 

t  the  truth  for  yourself.  Get  my  engine  and  put  it  ri'-ht  to  work.  Use  it  just  as  though  it  were  you 


^ let  you  take  it  right  to  your  own  farm  for  30, 

1  u£.i’-'Lb?d^3  woLdA  W  ut  °.at  tlK!  trutt}  lor  yourself.  Get  my  engine  and  put  it  ri-ht  to  work.  Use  it  just  ai  though  it  were  your  own.  Test  it  any  way  you  want 

I  Yt  to  costing  two  or  three  times  as  much  1  Take  your  time.  I  won’t  hurry  you — don’t  you  let  anybody  else  hurry  you.  If 

I  >°VrLn  *  ready  at  the  end  of  a  month,  tell  me  and  I  d  let  you  keep  it  two  or  three  months  longer — all  free.  Then  you’ll  know  I  Then  you’ll  either  tell  me,  ‘  ' Galloway,  I  know  I  can’t 
i  beat  your  engine  at  any  price” — or  you’ll  send  it  r-"u*  *— -u  * - - *u~  * — -  -  — -  -  -  -  ...  ■ 


right  back  to  me  and  I’ll  pay  the  freight  both  ways,  so  that  you  won’t  ba  a  cent  out  of  pocket  1 


The  Only  Way  Es  the  Galloway  sf£?™70ctF£°m 


_ _ _  _ _  _  _ _ _  _ _ _  Factory  to  Farm 

do  basing0 eJ’K*ne  wo,rl<1  upside  down  with  this  oiler.  It’s  a  wond?  rful  offer —  the  most  liberal  engine  offer  anybody  ever  thongbt  of.  But  that’s  the  way  I 
cos.  l  won  t  take  a  man  s  money  until  he  is  thoroughly,  absolutely  and  permanently  satisfied.  That’s  why  125,000  farmers  say:  “The  only  way  is  the  Galloway.” 

Here  Es  the  Strongest  Proof  of  All 

: L-  Davis,  South  Gibson,  Pa.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  6  H.  P. 

ESS1*  engimi  I  bought  of  you  has  given  perf 
mal?.11?"  ‘  dires-hors.  thrashing  cleaner  this  fall,  ai 

»“A.n5mo  40  everyone,  both  in  price  and  quality.  Two  parties 


much  simpler  than  theirs  and  . 
business  in  my  neighborhood. 


erfect  satisfaction.  I  have 
,  and  have  recommended  your 

j-7-  - - — ity.  Two  parties,  especially. 

admitted  to  ino  that  my  Galloway  Engine  wan 


me, 

run  juet  an  nieu, 


- - - - JJfll.w - 

I  will  do  what  I  can  lor  your 


riv  Oliver,  Seneca,  Neb.  Received  your  5  H.  P.  engine  about 

Had™0™  ago  and  lt  ha3  never  K^en  me  a  minute’s  trouble  since. 

thorn  all"KU'mn«d  .  — c — if™*  ^ - 1 - .but  the  Galloway  hue 

vet  it  to  ^.  Lat  it  2n^t  b^iit  S,!^“  work,n* tw  d*ya  ua  “otW  mak“ 

It  Is  ^ennedale,  Texas.  I  received  the  engine  all  O.  K.  and 

enifinoH  nv?f  heat  running  engine  I  ever  saw.  I  have  been  running 

haw.  Ev«^ytffiVnd  1  WOU,i  not  *,vo. tho  Calloway  for  any  one  l  ever 

dairy  and  J  my  ®?*ino  ita  a  dandy.  1  am  running  a  ten-cow 

milland  ?roam  s®P*f**°r,  »»jd  chum  and  pump,  buubuku  mill  and  Krn*t 

to  mo  a  wool{a°w  “nd  e,,MJr>r  'vn«*el  ami  ffrindutono  attached 

to  Bay  it  has  th«  ™  ,t#  ♦LCiU»  Btart  Hnd  *°  about  ray  work,  and  1  want 

_ _ tng  beet  governor  that  I  ever  mu w. 


Then  Fit  Save  You  from  $50  to 

If  you  do  keep  tho  Galloway,  you  Won’t  have  to  pay  for  anything  but  pure 
sell  it  to  you  at  actual  cost  to  make  with  just  one  small  factory  profit 
save  you  all  tho  middleman's  profits — put  $SO  to  $300  In  your  pocket  right  at 
tne  start. 

p^  Special!  Get  My  Great  1913  Proposition 

It’s  the  biggest,  finest  thing  I  ever  did.  I  can’t  explain  it  here — I’ll  have  to  write  you  a 
sonal  letter.  But  here's  the  gist  of  it.  I’ll  show  you  how  to  get  a  Gallowa 
entirely  without  a  cent  of  cost  to  you,  no  canvassing  or  soliciting  either. 

Big  Engine  Book  FREE 

1918  Engine  Book  and  f  ulT^xplanaUon  of  my 
Special  1913  Proposition  absolutely  free.  Get  this  catalog — pick  out  the  engine  you  want  to  use 
that's  ail.  Now  don’t  wait.  Let  me  hear  from  you  RIGHT  AWAY. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO., 

_ We  carry  JEkgt ns*  in  tifock  at  Ckioup q.  JCanaas  City, 


665  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Council  BhtjTm,  Minnt  apoKtt  and  WiTturywtj.  165 


£32 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Quidding  Feed. 

Have  you  a  remedy  to  keep  horses  from 
throwing  back  their  feed  ?  I  feed  four 
quarts  of  grain  and  half  bushel  of  corn 
fodder  to  each  horse  three  times  a  day. 
They  appear  to  be  in  good  condition,  but 
the  food  is  wasted.  G.  H. 

Maryland. 

When  a  horse  rejects  its  food,  and  es¬ 
pecially  when  it  comes  away  in  “quids,” 
diseased  molar  teeth  are  commonly  found 
present  in  the  mouth.  If  the  teeth  are 
sound  and  the  horses  do  not  care  for  the 
food  offered,  you  will  have  to  give  a  change 
of  feed,  and  we  would  suggest  mixed  clover 
hay,  instead  of  corn  fodder.  a.  s.  a. 


Poor  Hoofs. 

I  have  a  mare  about  14  years  old  with 
a  hollow  foot  (right  front).  The  hoof 
gets  so  that  it  will  hardly  hold  the  shoe. 
She  is  not  lame  except  when  on  hard  road, 
but  she  seldom  works  on  hard  road.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  her  if  there 
is  a  remedy?  p.  c.  g. 

Maryland. 

Keep  the  foot  trimmed  to  normal  propor¬ 
tions,  but  do  not  cut  away  any  of  the 
sole,  frog  or  bars.  Twice  daily  soak  the 
foot  in  cold  water  for  15  minutes  to  half 
an  hour,  then  apply  any  simple,  greasy 
hoof  ointment.  If  she  does  not  get  over 
going  lame  on  hard  roads,  better  put  a  thick 
sole  leather  pad  under  the  shoe.  She  will 
probably  travel  best  with  bar  shoes.  When 
you  can  spare  her  from  work  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  clip  the  hair  from  the  hoof 
heads  of  both  fore  feet  and  blister  them, 
one  at  a  time,  with  cerate  of  cantharides, 
to  stimulate  growth  of  new  sound  horn. 

a.  s.  A. 


Colt  With  Worms. 

Since  weaning  my  colt  has  become  thin, 
his  hair  rough,  and  now  he  will  not  eat 
any  grain  of  any  account;  will  pick  a 
little  and  eat  a  few  potatoes.  We  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  him  what  he  eats  to  keep 
him  from  starving.  He  will  eat  little  hay, 
some  cut  corn  fodder  but  he  only  eats  the 
verv  best.  Is  there  anything  to  do  for 
him  ?  E.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

Intestinal  worms  no  doubt  cause  the  lack 
of  thrift  in  this  colt.  Give  the  colt  all  he 
will  clean  up  twice  daily  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  whole  oats  and  bran,  and 
in  addition  feed  well  saved  clover  hay  or 
mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay.  Better 
not  feed  the  corn  fodder  at  present.  There 
is  no  likelihood  that  the  colt  has  been 
foundered.  For  worms  mix  in  the  feed 
twice  daily  two  teaspooufuls  of  a  mixture 
of  two  parts  salt  and  one  part  each  of 
sulphur  and  dried  sulphate  of  iron. 

A.  s.  A. 


Trouble  With  Hog. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  ails  my  pigs? 
Last  Fall  I  bought  two  sows  that  had 
weaned  their  pigs.  In  about  three  weeks 
one  of  them  refused  to  eat  anything,  be¬ 
came  constipated  ;  I  gave  her  a  dose  of  oil 
and  she  seemed  better,  but  in  about  a  week 
died.  The  discharge  from  bowels  was  green 
in  color  and  her  skin  was  covered  with  red 
spots.  I  kept  pigs  in  the  same  place  all 
Summer  and  feed  them  hotel  swill,  but  did 
not  have  any  loss.  a.  a.  b. 

When  pigs  become  constipated,  mix  raw 
linseed  oil  in  their  slop,  allowing  about 
two  ounces  to  each  hundred  pounds  of  body 
weight :  or  Epsom  salts  can  be  used  in  the 
same  way.  In  the  cases  you  describe,  how¬ 
ever,  something  more  serious  than  eostive- 
ness  was  present.  The  red  spots  on  the 
skin  may  indicate  the  presence  of  hog  chol¬ 
era,  which  is  incurable.  If  a  veterinarian 
should  And  that  cholera  was  present,  he 
should  vaccinate  the  remainder  of  your  hogs 
with  protective  serum.  llogs  frequently 
show  somewhat  similar  symptoms  and  die 
in  large  numbers  when  fed  hotel  slop  con¬ 
taining  large  quantities  of  soap  powder  or 
soap.  Better  avoid  such  feed  in  future. 

a.  s.  A. 


Paralysis. 

I  have  a  horse  somewhere  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  25,  that  has  always  eaten 
extremely  well,  and  anything  offered  him, 
but  a  few  days  ago  I  noticed  he  left  his 
feed  and  upon  examining  him  I  found  both 
upper  and  under  lips  hanging  down  loosely 
as  though  he  had  lost  all  control  of  them 
and  consequently  could  not  hold  his  food 
in  his  mouth.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any¬ 
thing  of  that  kind,  and  from  this  meagre 
description  can  you  tell  me  what  the 
trouble  is  and  the  remedy,  if  any? 

n.  w.  c.  F. 

The  horse  is  afflicted  with  partial  paraly¬ 
sis  of  the  facial  nerves,  and  it  is  quite  un¬ 
likely  that  he  will  perfectly  recover.  This 
trouble  may  be  caused  by  bruising  from  a 
tight  halter  or  bridle,  pulling  back  in  the 
stable,  or  receiving  a  blow  or  bruise  upoij 
the  face  or  head.  Blister  the  poll  of  the 
head  with  cerate  of  cantharides.  Twice 
daily  give  half  a  dram  of  fluid  extract  of 
nux  vomica  and  gradually  increase  the  dose 
until  the  horse  is  taking  one  dram  twice 
a  day  in  a  little  water.  a.  s.  a. 

,  Stumbling;  Feeding  Horses. 

1.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  a  horse’s 

stumbling?  I  have  a  young  horse  three 

years  old  that  would  be  a  good  saddle 
horse  but  has  the  fault  of  stumbling.  Can 
you  tell  me  if  there  is  any  cure  for  carry¬ 
ing  the  tail  on  one  side?  Many  horses  in 
this  part  of  the  country  do  that  and  it  is 
considered  a  defect  in  the  value  of  the 
horse.  2.  What  ought  a  small  horse 
weighing  between  900  and  1,000  pounds 
have  to  eat?  We  feed  ours  three  times 

a  day,  cut  feed  and  chop  and  corn,  once 
a  day.  How  many  ears  of  corn  ought 

they  to  have  at  a  meal?  When  a  horse 
lias  just  returned  from  a  drive  does  it 
harm  him  to  give  him  water  or  food  at 
once  or  ought  he  to  rest  for  a  half  hour 
or  hour?  The  man  I  have  to  care  for  the 
horse  is  not  experienced  and  I  have  to 
superintend  him.  j.  l.  j. 

Virginia. 

1.  A  very  common  cause  of  stumbling  in 
saddle  horses  is  failure  to  have  the  shoes 
reset  at  least  once  a  month.  Where  this 
is  not  done,  the  hoof  drags  the  shoe  out 


of  place  and  makes  it  uncomfortable  upon 
the-  foot.  Stumbling  may  also  be  due  to 
corns  and  these  should  be  pared  out  thin 
once  a  month  when  the  shoes  are  reset. 
Keep  the  toes  short,  but  do  not  lower  the 
heels  or  cut  the  frogs. 

2.  A  horse  should  be  fed  from  1  1-5  to 
1  1-3  pounds  of  grain  and  from  one  to 
1%  pounds  of  hay  per  hundred  pounds  of 
body  weig'ht,  as  a  day’s  ration.  It  is  best 
to  feed  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  whole 
oats  and  one  part  wheat  bran  twTice  a  day 
and  to  feed  ear  corn  at  noon.  When  a 
horse  comes  in  hot  and  tired  from  work, 
allow  a  sip  or  two  of  cold  water;  then 
feed  one  or  two  pounds  of  hay  until  he  is 
cooled  off.  He  may  then  be  allowed  all 
the  cold  water  he  wants  to  drink  and  after 
that  his  grain ;  with  the  exception  of  the 
amount  of  hay  mentioned,  he  should  not 
be  fed  bulky  food  at  noon.  a.  s.  a. 


Worms ;  Obstructed  Teat. 

1.  I  ■  have  a  15-year  old  mare  that  has 
worms  and  does  not  seem  in  thrifty  con¬ 
dition.  Her  feed  consists  of  Timothy  hay 
and  a  small  amount  of  sorghum  for  rough- 
age,  and  her  grain  ration  consists  of  about 
equal  parts  of  oats,  barley,  buckwheat  and 
bran,  the  amount  fed  depending  on  the 
work  she  is  doing.  She  eats  ravenously 
but  is  not  in  as  good  flesh  as  she  should 
be.  I  have  tried  giving  her  a  worm 
remedy  in  her  feed  but  she  refused  to  eat 
the  feed.  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy,  as  I 
would  like  to  get  her  in  good  condition 
for  Spring  work.  2.  I  also  have  a  promis¬ 
ing  four-year  old  Holstein  heifer.  Within 
the  past  week  a  small  lump  has  seemed 
to  form  on  the  inside  of  one  teat  near  the 
end,  and  a  scab  forms  over  the  opening 
in  the  teat.  I  can  pick  this  scab  off  and 
the  milk  comes  through  the  opening,  but 
with  some  difficulty.  When  I  first  noticed 
the  scab  I  thought  it  was  a  small  wart, 
as  she  has  had  them  on  her  teats,  and  I 
applied  castor  oil  until  I  found  the  bunch 
inside  the  teat.  Will  you  advise  what 
you  think  best  for  these  cases? 

New  York.  d.  f.  l. 

1.  Mix  together  two  parts  salt  and  one 

part  each  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphur, 
and  of  this  mix  one  tablespoonful  in  the 
feed  night  and  morning  for  one  week,  then 
skip  10  days  and  repeat.  Omit  the  iron,  if 
the  mare  happens  to  be  in  foal.  The  grain 
ration  you  are  feeding  may  scarcely  be 
suitable.  It  would  be  better  to  drop  out 
the  barley  and  buckwheat  and  make  the 
bran  one-fifth  of  the  ration  along  with 
whole  oats.  The  feeds  we  suggest  omitting 
tend  to  cause  indigestion.  Barley  is  par¬ 
ticularly  likely  to  cause  skin  eruptions.  It 
seems  likely  that  the  feed  you  have  been 
using  has  caused  some  of  the  lack  of  con¬ 
dition  mentioned.  Have  her  teeth  attended 
to  by  a  veterinarian.  If  her  coat  is  long, 
coarse  and  rough  and  she  sweats  in  the 

stable,  clip  the  hair  from  her  belly  to  a 
line  with  breast  collar  and  breeching  straps 
and  from  legs  above  knees  and  hocks. 

Substitute  planing  mill  shavings  or  saw¬ 
dust,  if  she  eats  her  bedding.  Allow  free 
access  to  rock  salt. 

2.  Night  and  morning  immerse  the  end 

of  the  teat  in  a  hot  saturated  solution  of 
boric  acid  and  after  milking  apply  a  lit¬ 
tle  balsam  of  Peru  to  the  sore.  If  found 
necessary  after  this  treatment  has  been 
given  for  a  week  or  so,  the  obstruction 
should  be  either  cut  out  by  a  surgeon 

or  he  will  slit  through  it  in  four  differ¬ 

ent  directions  by  means  of  a  teat  bistoury. 

A.  S.  A. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  has  now 
been  refined  for  human  use.  Its 
penetrating  power  quickly  re¬ 
lieves  swellings,  sprains,  brui¬ 
ses  and  all  forms  of  lameness, 

It  Is  just  what  you  need  around 
the  house.  Write  for  many  let¬ 
ters  from  users  to  prove  its 
effectiveness. 


8.  Voting, 
Franklin.  Vt., 
writes:  “Sine® 
getting  such  good 
results,  I  now  use 
your  Spavin  Cure  as 
an  all  purpose  family 
liuiment,  and  have 
found  it  to  do  all  you 
claim  and  more.*’ 


For  Horses 
—And 
Refined 


for 

Man 


-has  been  used  by  horse¬ 
men,  veterinarians  and 
farmers  for  over  35  years. 
Its  worth  has  been  proved,  for 
spavin,  splint,  curb,  ringbone  and 
the  many  other  hurts  that  come 
to  horses.  Read  this  letter  from 
John  Freezer,  Henry  ton,  Md. 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  on 
kicked.  Before  1  had 
half  the  bottle  the  Bweil- 
and  he  was 
cured.  I  also 
good  for  bruises. 
Bores,  burns  and  colda 
on  the  chest.” 

Get  Kendall’s  Spa v. 
in  Cure  at  any 
druggist’s.  For 
horses  81  bottle — 
6  85.  Refined,  for 
man,  50  cts.— 6  for 
82.50.  “Treatise  on 
the  Horse”— Free— 
from  druggist,  or 
write  to 

Dr.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt.  U.S.A, 


You  wouldn’t  think  of  let¬ 
ting  your  profits  get  away  from 
you  like  that,  but  how  about  the 
loss  of  almost  as  much  milk  every 
day  through  feeding  your  cows  a 
cheap,  low-producing  ration?  You 
remember  the  story  of  Yeksa-Sun- 
beam— how  her  first  owner  failed  to 
give  her  the  opportunity  to  do  her  best 
and  sold  her  at  the  price  of  an  ordinary 
cow.  Then  you  know  how  her  buyer  through  > 

proper  care  and  feeding  made  her  a  world’s  *  * 

record-breaker  worth  $5,000.  The  first  owner  . 
was  carrying  milk  in  a  leaky  pail  and  didn’t  know  \ 
it.  He  lost  the  best  part  of  his  profits — the  extra  e 
quarts  that  were  left  after  paying  for  the  hay  .feed  and  labor. 

Hew  about  your  cows?  Are  you  sure  you 
are  getting  all  the  extra  quarts  they  are  able 
to  produce?  Here  is  a  way  for  you  to  find  out 
without  risking  a  single  penny. 


Ready  Ration 
for  Dairy  Cow* 

the  new  ready-mixed  ration  is  proving  to  be  the  greatest  milk- 
producing  feed  ever  put  on  the  market.  It  is  simply  in  a  class  by  itself.'  • 

.See  what  it  contains  —  Dried  Beet  Pulp,  Cottonseed  Meal,  Gluten 

Feed,  Distiller’s  Grains,  Wheat  Bran,  Wheat  Middlings.  Each 
ingredient  is  the  cream  of  its  kind — analyzed  in  our  laboratory  to 
insure  a  high  quality.  Larro-feed  contains  no  weed  seeds,  oat- 
hulls,  oat  clippings,  damaged  or  mow-burnt  grains,  screenings 
or  mill  sweepings.  In  buying  this  feed  you  get  what  you 
,pay  for— an  honest  feed— guaranteed  to  be  ALWAYS 
THE  SAME— ALWAYS  GOOD. 

We  tell  you  frankly  that  a  feed  of  such  unusual 
quality  cannot  be  made  and  sold  at  the  price  of 
an  ordinary  feed.  B'ut  we  want  to  prove  to  you 
right  in  your  own  dairy  and  at  our  risk,  that, 
based  on  RESULTS  Larro-feed  is  the  CHEAPEST 
food  you  can  buy.  The  extra  quarts  of  milk— the  extra 
profit  you  get  by  feeding  this  high-producing  ration 
will  offset  several  times  the  Blight  increaso  in  cost  over 
tho  feed  you  are  using  now. 

Here  is  the  Proof 

Go  to  your  dealer  and  tell  him  you  want  to  try 

Larro-f"ed  AT  OUIt  RISK.  Get  as  many  sacks  as  you 
wish.  Foed  two  sacks  (200  lbs.)  and  watch  results.  If  you 
aro  not  pleased:  if  Larro-feed  doesn’t  beat  any  dairy  ration 
you  over  used:  if  it  isn’t  worth  all  and  more  than  wo  ask 
tor  it;  if  results  don’t  prove  it  to  bo  the  cheapest  feed 
you  can  buy— take  back  the  unused  sacks  and  get  your 
_  money  back  in  full.  Try  Larro-feed  NOW  at  OUR  risk. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.  DiTRoiTfle>ucH: 


\urtx*m  ITiln  Hneri  Is  tho  genuine  unadclterated  old-fashioned  floor  with  the  real  old-fashlone 
°  *V1U'rTi1  ,cu  buckwheat  flavor,  produced  at  Cohocton,  Steuben  Co.,  R.Y.  Your  grocer  r-; 

buckwheat  Flour  be  glad  to  know  where  he  can  get  it.  The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.,  Detroit.  I  ~ 


95  AND  UPWARD 

— —  SENT  ON  TRIAL 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


Tlimisanrlc  In  ITca  ffivmg  splendid  sat- 
mousanas  in  use  is{action  justifies 

your  investigating  our  wonderful  offer  to 
furnish  a  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  run¬ 
ning,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skimming  sep¬ 
arator  for  only  $15.95.  Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold.  Makes 
thick  or  thin  cream.  Different  from  this  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced 
large  capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our 
latest  improvements. 

Our  Twenty-Year  Guarantee  Protects  You 

Our  wonderfully  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  all  sizes  and  generous  terms  of 

trial  will  astonish  you.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or  small,  or  if  you  have  an  old  separator  of  any 
make  you  wish  to  exchange,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  catalog,  sent  free 
of  charge  on  request,  is  the  most  complete,  elaborate  and'expensive  book  on  Cream  Separators  issued  by 
any  concern  in  the  world.  JVestern  orders  Jilled  from  Western  points.  Write  today  for  our  catalog 
and  see  for  yourself  what  a  big  money  saving  proposition  we  will  make  you.  Address, 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Let  Me  This  Great  Irnplement- 
Send Yon  ~ —  "r£^rr  " 

1^ 


Write  MeTonight 

A  letter  or  postal  brings  the  greatest  money  saving  oppor¬ 
tunity  ever  offered.  1  will  tell  you  howto  get  the  famous  Detroit- 
American  Farm  Implements  at  factory  prices.  Your  own  time, 
to  pay,  30  days  free  trial,  without  a  cent  of  expense  to 
you,  freight  paid. 


This 

sick  FREE. 


The  Famous  Detroit-Americar 
Tongueless  Disc  Harrow 

The  best  you  can  buy  at  any  price,  now 

ofiered  on  the  easiest  terms  in  the  worlds _ 

and  at  only  a  fraction  of  trust  prices. 

For  all  time  Guarantee  protects  you. 

Manure  Spreaders^ 
and  Cultivators! 

at  proportionate  low! 
prices  sail  long,  easy  1 
payment  terms.  Big 
catalog  full  of  in-  I 
terestlng.  money 
making  farm  lnforroa-t 
tion,  yours  for  tho  \ 
asking.  Write  me  now. 

l  FRED  C.  ANDREWS,  Gen.  Mgr.  American  Harrow  Co. 
1416  Hastings  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Prices 

Smashed! 

Lower  even  than  whole, 
lie.  Direct  from  fac¬ 
tories  to  you, 
Don't  delay 
jetting  my 
big  special 
oiler. 


»  1913. 
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.A  Woman’s  Hens. 

(Continued  Jrom  page  2 31) 
mer  I  do  not  feed  so  much  corn.  The 
pullets  usually  begin  to  lay  early  in 
November  and  are  nicely  at  it  by  the 
middle  of  December.  In  past  years  I 
have  been  greatly  bothered  with  hen 
lice  and  also  red  mites;  find  that  if  I 
use  lice  powder  in  the  nest  boxes  and 
freely  enough  on  the  setting  hens,  lice 
do  not  need  to  worry  me.  As  far  as 
mites  are  concerned,  eternal  vigilance  is 
required  to  keep  them  under  subjection. 
These  buildings  were  overrun  with  them 
when  we  came  here;  we  could  not  pick 
up  any  old  board  under  cover  that  did 
not  have  them  in  the  cracks.  By  keep¬ 
ing  hens,  coops,  etc.,  away  from  the 
barn  and  sheds  for  a  few  years,  we 
seem  to  have  starved  them  out.  If 
kerosene  is  used  freely  at  least  every 
two  weeks  on  the  roosts,  or  anywhere 
else  that  hens  roost,  mites  cannot  do 
much  damage.  There  is  no  use  for  any 
one  to  keep  hens  for  profit  who  will 
not  keep  them  down.  An  old  pail  for 
kerosene  and  a  10-cent  paint  brush  are 
all  the  tools  needed. 

Massachusetts.  A  farmer’s  wife. 


good  many  cases  you  recommend  clipping 
hair  of  belly  and  hocks.  Could  that  be 
done  in  Winter  without  causing  cold? 

Pennsylvania.  c.  l.  b. 

Even  at  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  al¬ 
ways  well  partially  to  clip  a  horse  when 
the  hair  seems  to  be  long,  coarse  and 
“staring.”  If  all  of  the  hair  is  removed, 
as  is  sometimes  done,  the  horse  will  be 
liable  to  catch  cold,  unless  kept  well 
blanketed ;  but  if  given  the  partial  clip, 
no  such  trouble  is  apt  to  follow.  As  stated 
previously  in  these  columns,  we  advise 
clipping  the  hair  from  the  belly  to  a  line 
with  breast  collar  and  breeching  straps 
and  from  the  legs  above  the  knees  and 
hocks.  If  the  weather  is  severe,  a  blanket 
may  be  put  on  the  newly  clipped  horse  for 
a  few  days,  unless  the  stable  is  comfortably 
warm,  and  always  the  blanket  should  be 
used  when  the  horse  has  to  stand  idle  out- 
of-doors.  Rough  coat,  ravenous  appetite 
and  lack  of  thrift  usually  are  present  in 
all  cases  of  chronic  heaves,  and  in  these 
arsenic  should  be  given.  It  will  relieve 
the  distress ;  but  the  disease  when  thor¬ 
oughly  established  is  incurable.  Wet  all 
feed  for  a  heavy  horse  and  do  not  work 
the  animal  soon  after  a  meal.  When 
work  has  to  be  done  do  not  feed  bulky 
feed  at  noon.  Always  give  the  drinking 
water  before  feeding.  The  “bunches”  on 
the  shoulders  are  fibroid  tumors,  and  they 
cannot  be  removed  by  external  applications. 
They  should  be  cleanly  removed  by  dis¬ 
secting.  The  wounds  will  then  readily 
heal,  if  treated  daily  with  antiseptic  solu¬ 
tions.  A  good  lotion  for  use  iu  such 
cases  is  a  mixture  of  one  ounce  of  sugar 
of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  six  drams,  water 
one  pint.  Label  the  bottle  “poison”  and 
shake  well  before  use,  as  a  heavy  sedi¬ 
ment  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle. 
Apply  several  times  a  day.  This  is  a  good 
solution  to  apply  to  all  shallow  wounds 
of  the  skin.  a,  s.  a. 


on  hoof,  seven  to  eight ;  cow  beef,  four  to 
six  live ;  best  dressed  beef,  12.;  other  grades, 
seven  to  10, 

Best  horse  hay  not  in  heavy  supply ; 
other  grades  plentiful ;  best,  $22.50  per 
ton;  other  grades,  $15  to  $19.  Meal,  $1.15 
per  100  pounds  ;  oats,  40  to  42  per  bushel ; 
bran,  $24  to  $25  per  ton ;  mixed  feed, 
$25  to  $28 ;  cotton-seed  meal,  $32  per  ton. 

A.  E.  p. 


Feeding  Molasses. 

Is  there  any  danger  in  using  molasses 
over  dry  roughage,  moistened  with  water, 
for  a  milch  cow  ?  I  have  seen  it  stated 
that  the  use  of  molasses  is  liable  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  cow  from  breeding.  I  used  mo¬ 
lasses  last  Winter  and  my  cow  apparently 
failed  to  breed.  The  statement  about  the 
molasses  created  a  doubt  as  to  what  was 
the  trouble.  A.  d.  e. 

Virginia. 

It  is  perfectly  safe  to  feed  molasses  to 
cows  and  to  horses;  but  not  to  give  very 
large  quantities  before  the  animals  are 
accustomed  to  such  feed.  A  safe  dose 
would  be  one  quart  of  black  strap  (cane 
sugar)  molasses  diluted  with  three  quarts 
of  hot  water  and  then  mixed  with  cut 
hay,  corn  meal  and  bran  night  and  morn¬ 
ing.  a.  s.  A. 


lOO  bGG  BOXES  $4.75 

FOR  PARCEL  POST  SHIPMENTS. 

Send  10c.  for  Sample  Box. 

FABCKL  POST  ACCKSSOKIE8  CO., 
507  5th  Are,,  New  York  City. 


B  Ntjea  little  attention  and  pay  big  profits 

c  c  N  l*y°n  are  interested  in  them  send  for  a 
„  sample  copy  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 

tor  the  Also  a  bee  supply  catalog. 

the  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

n drill  Box  350.  Medina,  Ohio. 


HATCHES  ON  A  GALLON 


Incubator 


Fill  oil  tank  once  with  one 
gallon  of  oil,  then  light  lamp— the 
^  RAYO,  with  automatic  regulator. 

will complete  the  hatch  Cheap,  easy. 


Saves  big  oil-money 

Lamp  underneath — perfect  radiation- 
even  temperature.  Turn  eggs  without  re¬ 
moving  tray  Clean  lamp  without  remov¬ 
ing  tank  or  chimney.  See  eggs  and 
thermometer  through  glass  top.  Regulator 
adjusts  exactly  Double  heating  system 
saves  heat.  Automatic  ventilation.  Roomy 
nursery.  Big  hatches  certain — fine,  strong 
chicks.  Low  direct  price,  freight  pre¬ 
paid.  Ask  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  10. 

Rayo  Incubator  Co. 

96  7  South  13th  Street,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Experience  With  Wooden  Silo. 

I  saw  an  article  on  wooden  or  hollow 
block  silos,  asking  for  information,  on 
page  82.  We  have  a  silo  10x20  feet,  of 
pine  staves,  standing  on  an  eight-foot 
stone  wall  foundation,  that  has  been 
filled  three  times.  The  wall  was  point¬ 
ed  out  as  smooth  as  possible,  then  plas¬ 
tered  with  a  one  to  three  mixture  of 
cement  and  sand,  followed  by  a  white¬ 
wash  of  cement  and  water,  and  the 
silage  always  spoils  a  little  around  the 
edge  of  the  stone,  but  I  never  saw  any 
spoiled  in  the  tub.  With  the  extra 
weight  on  the  silage  in  the  bottom  one 
would  think  the  air  would  have  to  stay 
out,  but  it  seems  to  get  in  through  the 
sand,  and  it  will  be  moldy  for  an  inch 
all  around.  The  one  objection  to  the 
wooden  tub  is  that  it  freezes  easily. 

West  Rush,  N.  Y.  d.  s.  n. 


BOSTON  MARKETS. 


Selling  Dressed  Hogs. 

I  wonder  if  many  of  the  readers  of  this 
paper  sell  their  dressed  bogs  the  way  we 
do.  By  selling  the  hog  whole  It  would 
only  bring  11  cents  a  pound,  but  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  head  and  feet  we  get  12%  cents 
a  pound  for  the  rest,  the  head  and  feet 
being  the  hardest  parts  for  the  market- 
man  to  dispose  of.  We  have  been  able  to 
dispose  of  the  feet  to  private  customers 
at  10  cents  a  pound.  The  head  we  use 
ourselves.  This  is  the  way  my  wife  uses 
the  head.  The  marketman  cuts  it  off  low 
down  on  the  neck,  so  she  gets  a  nice  piece 
of  meat  to  fry.  Then  she  uses  a  little  to 
salt  down  for  beans  and  the  rest  she  uses 
for  lard  and  headcheese,  so  there  Is  no 
waste,  and  it  gives  us  some  of  every  hog 
we  sell,  besides  getting  a  higher  price  for 
the  rest  of  it  and  of  course  we  have  the 
heart  and  liver.  .  Our  hogs  are  Chester 
Whites  and  we  like  them  very  much.  One 
of  the  local  marketmen  takes  all  our 
dressed  liogs,  and  says  they  are  the  nicest 
ones  he  gets.  They  are  corn-fattened,  and 
get  no  swill  of  any  kind  outside  of  the 
clean  scraps  from  the  bouse.  We  feed 
apples,  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbage  and 
pumpkins  besides  regular  feeds  of  corn, 
cornmeal  and  middlings,  also  salt,  ashes 
and  bone  meal.  a.  n.  b. 


The  higher  price  of  potatoes  caused  by  the 
railroad  strike  in  Maine  brought  additional 
supplies  to  Boston  from  various  points, 
and  the  market  has  slumped  from  $1.75 
per  bag  to  $1.30.  The  demand  for  onions 
is  not  heavy  and  prices  rule  low  both  on 
native  and  imported  stock  also.  Com¬ 
mon  stocks  goes  at  50  cents  to  $1  per  100- 
pound  bag;  Spanish  and  Cuban,  $2.25  to 
$2.75  per  large  crate.  Squash  brings  good 
prices,  2%  cents  per  pound  for  Hubbard; 
Southern  Summer,  $2  per  crate.  Turnips, 
yellow,  $1.25  per  barrel ;  White  Egg,  60  to 
75  cents  a  box ;  beets,  75 ;  carrots,  50  to 
75 ;  parsnips,  75  cents  per  box.  Hothouse 
tomatoes,  40  cents  per  pound ;  Florida,  $5 
per  carrier.  Hothouse  lettuce,  $1  per  box; 
dandelions,  $1.50  per  box ;  beet  greens, 
$1.25  per  box;  cucumbers,  $8  to  $14  per 
box  of  100.  Native  celery,  $2.50  per  dozen 
bunches;  California,  $1.50.  Cabbage  still 
druggy,  60  to  75  cents  per  barrel. 

Cranberries  not  plentiful  and  higher,  $10 
per  barrel.  Bananas,  prime,  at  $2  to  $3 
per  bunch  for  large,  $1  to  $1.50  for  small. 
Oranges  sell  fairiy  well  at  $3  to  $4  per 
box;  lemons  still  high;  California  up  to 
$9  per  box;  European  stock  about  $7; 
however  a  large  shipment  just  arrived  will 
reduce  these  figures  some  when  sold  at 
auction.  Strawberries  cheaper  and  more 
plentiful  from  25  to  40  cents  per  box. 

Apples  arc  in  heavy  supply  both  in 
storage  and  out,  and  sales  are  slow  and 
unsatisfactory  in  many  cases ;  no  hope  of 
much  improvement  this  season.  Good 
Baldwins,  $2  to  $4  per  barrel ;  seconds, 
$1.50;  some  fancy  King  and  Spy,  $4  to 
$4.50 ;  other  grades,  $2.50  to  $3.  Western 
box  fruit,  $2  to  $4. 

Eggs  hold  about  the  same.  30  to  35  cents 
per  dozen  for  fresh,  22  to  28  for  others. 

Butter  holds  firm  at  35  and  37  for  fancy ; 
other  grades,  30  to  34  per  pound.  Cheese 
more  plentiful  and  slow;  cream,  17  to  19; 
sage,  21. 

Live  liens.  15  to  16  cents  per  pound ; 
ducks,  18 ;  geese,  16.  Dressed  poultry,  19 
to  22  ;  broilers,  30.  Live  hogs,  eight  cents 
is  the  average ;  dressed,  around  10.  Oxen 


Indigestion  and  Tumor. 

I  have  a  young  mare  five  years  old  in 
Spring  that  is  not  doing  well,  although 
well  fed.  Her  hair  is  long  and  very  thick, 
and  always  looks  rough.  She  is  a  good 
worker  but  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  life ;  Is  a  ravenous  eater,  will 
eat  anything,  and  always  looks  gaunt. 
She  stumbles  a  good  deal  when  on 
road.  She  sometimes  passes  quite  large 
worms.  I  feed  her  quite  a  little  copperas 
for  worms  but  it  does  not  change  her,  I 
think  she  has  a  touch  of  heaves ;  would 
tills  cause  the  trouble  with  her?  Is  there 
any  cure  for  heaves?  The  first  Summer  I 
worked  her  she  got  bunches  on  point  of  her 
shoulder  where  collar  comes,  but  they  did 
not  get  sore ;  they  stayed  there  all  Winter, 
but  did  not  get  very  large  and  last  Sum¬ 
mer  they  got  larger,  but  never  sore.  I  was 
told  they  could  be  taken  off  with  iodine, 
but  have  never  tried  it.  What  is  your 
opinion  of  it,  could  they  be  taken  off  with¬ 
out  making  shoulder  sore?  I  notice  in  a 


If  you  want  to  lengthen  the  life  and  service 
of  your  farm  wagons  and  implements, 
paint  them  now. 


Sherwin-Williams  Wagon  and  Implement 
Paint  is  specially  prepared  for  the 
painting  and  refinishing  of  wagons, 
machinery  and  implements.  It  flows 
easily  and  dries  with  a  hard,  lasting 
gloss.  It  effectively  prevents  rust  or 
decay,  and  a  wagon  thoroughly  painted 
with  it  every  spring  should  stay  in 
good  shape  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 


This  paint  is  but  one  of  the  many  Sherwin- 
Williams  Finishes  forfarm  use.  Our  booklet 

‘Paints  and  Varnishes  for  the  Farm” 

will  tell  you  about  the  others  and  give 
you  some  mighty  good  pointers  about 
the  economy  of  intelligent  painting. 
Write  for  it  today.  It  will  cost  you 
nothing. 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  &  Varnishes 

Best  dealers  everywhere.  Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.  635  Canal  Rd.,Cleveland,0. 


Fertilize  as  You  Plant  the  Seed 

The  excellence  of  Van  Brunt  seeding  device 
is  undisputed.  The  fertilizer  feed  is  equally 
successful,  knockers  keep  feed  outlets  clear, 
distributes  any  quantity  desired.  Amount 
instantly  changed  without  stopping. 

Investigate  Van  Brunt  Drill  thoroughly 
before  buying  any  drill.  It  has  money-making 
features  which  you  will  surely  appreciate. 


What  to  Look 
Out  For 


Fertilizer  it  Disc 


Drill 


Even  Seeding  — The  Van  Brunt 

adjustable  gate  feed  guarantees  an  even 
flow  of  any  kind  of  seed  without  bunching 
or  damaging  a  single  kernel. 

Correct  Planting — Disc  openers  will 
not  choke  or  clog  in  any  ground  that  can 
be  seeded.  Seed  falls  into  the  furrow  when 
it  is  wide  open;  it  beats  the  dirt. 

Light  Draft  — These  drills  are  light 
weight,  but  strong.  Trussed  hoppers,  full 
length  axles  and  wheel  bearings  extending 
under  frame,  make  the  light-draft  drill. 

Durability — Disc  bearings  are  guar¬ 
anteed  for  the  life  of  the  drill.  Any  that 
wear  out,  are  replaced  free.  All  parts  of 
Van  Brunt  Drills  show  the  result  of  fifty 
years  experience  in  drill  making. 

Our  new  free  drill  book  tells  the  com¬ 
plete  story  of  Van  Brunt  superiority. 
Write  and  ask  for  book,  VB  No.  33. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO. 
MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


1234 


THE  RUR-A.I>  NEW-YORKEH 


HOT  WATER  SYSTEM. 

N.  B.  R.  asks  about  hot  water  system 
with  boiler  on  first  floor.  I  enclose  a 
diagram  of  a  plan  that  would  work,  and 
if  only  one  floor,  the  first,  should  be 
desired  warm,  the  plan  could  be  modi¬ 
fied  to  have  flow  pipe  stop  at  ceiling  of 
first  floor,  and  it  could  run  on  base¬ 
board  of  second  floor.  The  plan  will 
work  successfully  if  the  pipe  is  carried 
above  top  of  boiler  several  feet  before 
it  is  carried  down,  but  if  the  pipe  is 
carried  directly  down  from  top  of  boiler 
it  will  fail. 

The  details  of  plan  will  be  with  the 
local  needs.  A  good,  safe  foundation 
for  boiler  is  required,  and  pipe  must  be 
vented  at  highest  point,  directly  over 
boiler  is  a  desirable  one.  The  “local 
plumber”  can  work  this  out,  and  if  he 


er  must  wage  bitter  warfare  against  in¬ 
jurious  insects,  often  it  is  a  losing  fight. 
And  we  can  thank  the  hunters  for  it. 

Nebraska.  r.  r. 

•  — 

A  Skunk  Suggestion. 

In  the  article  (page  1220)  entitled  “A 
Fool  Game  Law”  there  occurs  this 
sentence :  "We  understand  that  if  Mr. 
Edgerton  had  thrown  away  the  carcass  of 
this  skunk  or  buried  it  there  would  have 
been  no  prosecution.”  While  the  state¬ 
ment  probably  is  correct,  as  showing  that 
the  State  would  have  defaulted  in  its  right 
to  prosecute,  it  seems  to  have  been  founded 
upon  a  wrong  premise.  One  who  buries  a 
chest  of  gr.d  in  the  ground,  either  in  his 
cellar  or  upon  his  premises  out-of-doors, 
has  it  as  truly  in  his  “possession”  as  if 
he  were  keeping  it,  cither  hidden  or  un¬ 
covered,  in  a  room  in  his  dwelling,  or  iu 
one  of  his  outbuildings.  Since  Sec.  199,  of 
the  Game  Laws  does  not  abrogate  the 
State’s  ownership,  ns  declared  in  Sec.  175, 
Mr.  Edgerton  clearly  had  no  right  to  bury 
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DETAILS  OF  HEATING  SYSTEM. 


specifies  liberal  boiler,  radiators  and 
piping  it  will  work  as  well  as  any  plant 
correctly  erected. 

CHARLES  W.  CHAPIN. 


The  Farm  and  Game. 

The  views  expressed  by  “Farmer  and 
Sportsman”  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  It. 
N.-Y.  in  regard  to  hunting  are  interesting, 
but  bis  reasoning  is  what  some  folks  would 
call  mighty  poor,  to  say  the  least.  He 
contends  that  as  game  belongs  to  the 
State,  he  has  a  right  to  go  anywhere 
in  search  of  it.  Now  let  me  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  a  question.  Just  who  is  the  State? 
My  impression  lias  always  been  that  the 
people  are  the  State.  That  being  the  case, 
it  would  appear  that  the  hunter’s  and  the 
farmer’s  rights  in  any  game  are  exactly 
equal.  Hut  if  the  farmer  says  to  the  hunt¬ 
er  that  the  game  on  the  farm  belonging  to 
him,  must  not  be  killed,  he  is  well  within 
i.is  rights,  and  no  hunter  dares  to  over¬ 
ride  him,  for  the  game  on  his  land  he  has 
rights  of  in  addition  to  his  rights  in 
ownership  in  the  land  on  which  the  hunter 
must  trespass  iu  order  to  get  the  game. 
I  believe  the  law  has  something  to  say 
about  trespassing ;  the  farmer’s  farm  is 
just  as  much  private  property  as  the  city 
man’s  lawn,  and  the  farmer  has  absolute 
dominion  over  it. 

No  farmer  would  think  of  going  to  town 
and  holding  a  picnic  on  the  city  man’s 
lawn  ;  if  be  did  do  anything  so  idiotic, 
he  would  expect  to  receive  an  invitation 
from  some  policeman  to  accompany  him 
down  to  headquarters,  and  it  would  not  be 
late  in  the  afternoon  either.  And  in  all 
probability,  the  farmer  with  his  little  pic¬ 
nic  would  not  do  one-tenth  the  harm  that 
hunters  all  too  frequently  do.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  farmers  will  unite  on  this  ques-. 
tion  and  impress  forcibly  on  the  hunter’s 
mind  that  a  farm  is  private  property  and 
that  they  must  keep  off  or  suffer  the  con- 
quences  of  trespassing. 

The  idea  that  a  law  giving  a  farmer  the 
right  to  warn  any  person  off  his  farm,  is 
class  legislation,  is  ridiculous.  Any  person 
who  sets  foot  on  the  railroad’s  right  of 
way  lays  himself  liable  for  trespass,  unless 
he  crosses  at  the  places  provided  for  that 
purpose  and  no  one  thinks  of  disputing  the 
company’s  right  to  warn  the  public  to  that 
effect,  yet  the  railroad  is  a  semi-public 
institution.  The  farm  is  strictly  a  private 
one,  but  to  see  the  way  some  hunters 
roam  over  one's  land  would  give  anyone 
the  idea  that  farms  were  intended  solely 
for  the  accommodation  of  hunters,  and 
were  open  to  the  public  at  all  times,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  farmer’s  wishes.  I  am 
sure  that  if  anyone  wanted  to  wander  over 
a  farm  and  take  photographs  of  wild  ani¬ 
mals,  not  many  farmers  would  object;  it 
is  the  indiscriminate  killing  of  wild  game 
that  they  object  to  and  rightly  so,  for 
many  wild  birds  that  the  hunter  shoots  for 
the  mere  fun  of  the  thing,  never  takes 
the  trouble  to  even  pick  them  up  in  many 
ca-sos,  are  among  the  farmer's  best  friends 
and  thdr  destruction  means  that  the  farm¬ 


a  chattel  of  the  State  secretly  upon  his 
premises.  Neither  had  he  the  right  to 
leave  the  carcass  of  the  skunk  to  lie  and 
decay  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  in 
violation  of  the  health  laws.  Moreover 
the  State  could  not  require  him  to  bury 
its  chattel  upon  his  premises  without  first 
having  made  provision  for  compensating 
him  for  the  digging  into,  and  disturbing 
of  his  soil  in  performing  the  interment,  and 
also  for  the  service  rendered  in  the  inter¬ 
ment  of  its  chattel.  Clearly,  as  the  law 
now  stands,  Mr.  Edgerton’s  only  legitimate 
and  proper  course  would  have  been  to  go, 
without  delay,  before  a  justice  and  make 
affidavit  to  the  facts  concerning  the  killing 
of  the  skunk,  including  the  date  and  (ap¬ 
proximate)  time  when  it  was  killed  ;  then 
to  deliver  the  carcass  to  the  State’s  rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  Executive  Chambiers, 
take  his  receipt  for  it  and  file  the  receipt 
together  with  his  sworn  statement  of  facts 
with  the  game  protector. 

Don’t  you  believe  that  the  carcass  of  a 
few  skunks,  killed  in  accordance  with  Sec. 
199,  and  delivered  to  the  Governor  or  con¬ 
servation  .ommission  would  enable  him  to 
recommend  to  the  Legislature  that  the 
farmer  be  granted  the  same  right  to  the 
pelt  of  the  animal  growing  undomesticated 
upon  his  premises  that  he  now  has  to  the 
product  of  the  mH-bearing  tree  growing 
wild  upon  his  premises?  With  Sec.  175 
in  force  the  State  could  not  refuse  to  take 
charge  of  the  carcass  of  its  chattel,  and 
since  the  law  has  made  no  provision  re¬ 
quiring  the  game  warden  to  act  in  the 
the  case  it  would  be  proper  to  place  it  in 
charge  of  the  Governor  and  for  him  to 
assign  it  to  its  proper  or  legitimate  Depart¬ 
ment  or  legislate.  J.  s.  albright. 


Earn  Money,  Boys! 


There’s  a  nice  chance  to  pick  up  some 
money  among  the  neighbors  with  a 


Rumely  Watts  Corn  Shelter  No.  2 

AND  A 

Rumely  Olds  Engine  4  Y?.- H.P. 

You  can  do  your  own  shelling  at 
home  —  save  half  the  cost  of  contract 
shelling  and  do  it  when  it  should  be  done. 
Then  when  work  is  slack — work  for  the 
neighbors. 

The  engine  comes  skid  mounted  or  portable  so 
you  can  take  it  anywhere.  This  shcller  will  be  a 
money  maker  for  you.  Working  with  a  Rumely- 
Olds  Engine  4(4 -h.p.,  it  will  handle  from  100 
to  1 50  bushels  an  hour. 

Send  for  Shcller  Data¬ 
book  No.  351;  Engine  Data¬ 
book  No.  344. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming  M.  chinery 
LA  PORTE.  IND.  546 
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CH  EAP  WOOD  saws ? 
NOT  FOR  ME! 

I  “What’s  the  use  when  a  few  dollars  more  will 
buy  me  an  American  that  will  last  twice  as 
long,  saw  more  wood  in  less  time  and  won’t 
get  out  of  order.” 

DIGHT  you  are. 

* American  “Clip¬ 
per”  Wood  and 
Pole  Saws  are  the 
shrewd  man’s  choice 
every  time.  Frames  made 
of  seasoned  hardwood, 
strongly  bolted  and 
braced.  Best  quality  saws.  No.  3 — Complete 
Every  machine  guaran-  with  24  in.  saw, 
teed.  If  you  don’t  own  a  513.40 

wood  saw,  you  ought  to 
and  you  need  the  best. 

Ask  for  catalog  A  show¬ 
ing  complete  line  of  Wood 
Saws,  Drag  Saws,  Wood 
Splitters,  Saw  Mills,  etc. 

If  you  send  cash  with 
order  and  mention  this 
paper,  deduct  $1  from 
prices  given. 

No.  5— Complete  1 
24  in.  saw,  523.' 


Ho.  4— Complete  with  24  in. 
saw,  S20.75 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 
New  York  Hackettstown,  N.  J.  Chicago 


$10,000  Backs 

this  portable  wood  saw.  Guaranteed  1  year— money 
refunded  and  freight  paid  both  ways  if  unsaUsfac- 
tory.  You  can  easily  earn  $10  a  day  with  a 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portable 
As  low  as  $10  ootl 

cawing  nil  kinds  of  neighbors’  lum¬ 
ber.  Strictly  factory  prices — suve 
jobber's  profits.  Operates  easily. 

Stick  sits  low — saw  draws  it  on  im¬ 
mediately  machine  starts.  Only  $10 
flaw  to  which  ripping  table  can  be 
added.  Write  for  catalogue. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO„ 
Box  3  .  Belleville,  Pa.  . 


dlew  ^/Iclland- 


n  no  you  write  advertisers,  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Free 

Trial 


SAWS 

Hard-wood  or  all-steel  saw  frames  with 
latest  improvements.  They  arc  time  and 
money  savers.  Large  rollers  return  tablo 
automatically.  Patent  rock  shaft  prevents 
saw  breakage.  Many  other  practical,  ex¬ 
clusive  features.  Catalog  free.  Our  low 
prices  will  surprise  rou. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO., 
Box  41.  New  Holland,  Pa. 


30-DAY  TEST  WELL  PROVE 

that  you  can  end  the  drudgery  of  high  lifting  and 
Bave  your  team  on  heaviest  hauling  over  softest 
fields  by  equipping  your  wagon  with  low 

EMPIRE  STEEL  WHEELS 


Save  25%  of  the  Draft 

We  will  ship  you  set  of  four  Wheels  to  fit  your  wagon 
for  80-day  test.  If  they’re  not  all  we  claim  — return 
them  and  test  costs  you  nothing.  All  sizes,  fit  any  axle. 

A  sk  for  Special  Money  Saving  Offer  on  19 1 J 
Model  Empire  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon, 

Twenty  styles.  Book  free.  Write  today. 

EMPIRE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  2ee,  Quincy.  III. 


m 


JOHN  DEERE 
SPREADER 

The  Spreader  with  the 
Beater  on  the  Axle 


Mounting  the  beater  on  the  axle  5s  the  great¬ 
est  improvement  in  manure  spreaders  since 
their  invention.  It  has  made  the  John  Deere 
Spreader  possible.  This  feature  is  fully  patented 
and  cannot  be  had  on  any  other  spreader. 

Simplest  and  Strongest 

A  great  many  trouble-giving  working  part* 
have  been  done  away  with.  There  are  some  two 
hundred  less  parts  on  the  John  Deere  Spreader 
than  on  the  simplest  spreader  heretofore. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  has  no  clutches,  no 
chains,  no  adjustments.  It  does  not  get  out  of 
order.  Is  always  ready  for  business. 

The  strain  and  stress  of  spreading  is  on  the 
rear  axle,  the  strongest  part  of  the  spreader — 
where  it  belongs — not  on  its  eide. 

Roller  bearings,  few  parts,  the  center  of  the 
load  comparatively  near  the  horses,  and  the 
weight  distributed  over  four  wheels,  make  the 
John  Deere  Spreader  light  draft. 

Only  “Hip-High" 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  only  •'hip-high'* 
to  the  top  of  the  box.  The  first  three  feet  you 
s\_  lift  manure  are  easiest  of  all.  It*» 
ffpff  hard  work  from 

,*«TTr«x  there  to  the  top 

of  ordinary 
spreaders. 

You  lift  each 
lforkful  only 
'three  feet  with 
the  John  Deere 
Spreader. 
Wheels  do  not 
interfere  with 
loading.  The  en¬ 
tire  side  of  the 
spreader  is  available  for  that  purpose. 

Spreader  Book  Free — T  e  1 1 0  all  about 
manure,  when  and  how  to  use  it,  how  to  store 
it  and  a  complete  description  of  the  John 
Deere  Spreader.  Ask  ua  for  this  book  si 
Package  No.  Y.  33 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO. 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


You  Be  the  Judge! 

a  “Bull  Dog”  ten  days  free.  If  it  I 
‘  feed  .faster,  finer,  cheaper  than  any  f 
1  other  mill  you  ever  saw — send  it  ] 
back  at  our  expense. 

Bull  Dog  Ssslss 

-Try  It  Ten  Days  Free 

Cob  or  grain — wet,  dry  or  oily — all 
the  sa me  to  this  mill.  High  speed, 
light  draft  rollers  grind  S,0(X)  ba 
before  dulling.  For ce  feed— can* t 
clog.  Write  for  details,  stating 
H.  P.  of  engine.  Leix  Mfffl.  “ 

204  East  Road. 


.  Co- 


Grown  Point,  Ind. 


r 


Just  when  and  where  you  want  It.  No^ 
trouble— no  expense.  Sold  on  guarantee.’ 
a  a  _4  Your  money  back  if  you 

'yy*  '7"”^*^  are  not  satisfied.  Write 
today  for  FREE  BOOK  on 
FOSTER  High  Duty  Ram. 
■fllfi  1*0  WKK  SPECIALTY  CO.,  A 

111  Trinit  j  Uniiding,  New  York 


Steel,  Wood  and  Lawn  tfp*  Rollers 

Nothing  to  Equal  Them 

1-IIorse  Cultivators, 

Mowers,  Kakes.Ted- 1 
ders,  1  to  20  If.  P. 

Gasoline  Engines, 

Feed  Cutters  with 
Crushers  and  Shred¬ 
ders,  Hand  and  Power 
Shelters,  Ideal  Separators  (100 
tolOOObu.).  WoodSaws.  Send forcatalog.  — 

MESSlNGEIt  M FO. CO., T.tamy, Pa., Box  2 


Rigid  Main  Frame 
Forged-edge  Disks 
Hardwood  Journal  Boxings 
Adjustable  Hitch 
Ax!e  Draft  Rods 


Buys  Two 

H.H.T-arkin  of  the  Larkin 
C  Buffalo, N.Y.  writes: 
“The  B-12  Double  Action 
Cutaway  Engine  Harrow 
obtained  from  you  last 
March  is  giving  excellent 
service.  W e  are  using  it 
with  our  Rumely  Oil  Pull 
Tractor  and  wish  another 
B-12  Double  Action  Cut¬ 
away  Engine  Harrow  to 
complete  our  outfit.  You 
may  enter  our  order  for 
immediate  shipment, 
same  terms  and  price  as 
our  previous  order. 


When  buying  an  engine  harrow  select  one  that  will  give  you  such  excellent 
service  that  if  you  were  to  buy  an  t’ner,  it  would  be  just  like  the  first.  That’s 
the  kind  you  buy  when  you  choose  a  Cutaway.  Our  rigid  main  frame, 
forged-edge  disks,  hardwood  journal  boxings,  adjustable  hitch,  axle  draft 
rods  and  other  Cutaway  features  are  indispensable  to  the  greatest  engine 
harrow  efficiency.  Let  us  tell  you  what  these  features  mean  to  you — to  every 
user  of  tractor  power.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a  Cutaway.  If  he  can’t, 
write  us.  Ask  for  new  illustrated  48-page  book  “The  Soil  and  IntensiveTillage.” 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  839 Main  St.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 

Makar*  of  the  original  CLARK  Doable  Action  “Cutaway”  Harrows 


Double  Action  Engine  Harrow 


1»13. 


SFHKC  KURAL,  NEW-YORKER 
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FARM  ENGINEERING  NOTES. 

Plan  for  Hydraulic  Ram. 

Will  you  advise  me  what  I  can  do  with 
a  spring  situated  15  feet  below  my  house, 
which  I  wish  to  ram  into  the  house?  I 
can  place  a  ram  125  yards  from  the  spring 
and  eight  or  10  feet  below  it.  This  ram 
would  be  85  yards  from  the  house  and 
23  or  25  feet  below  it.  I  could  furnish 
water  for  1%-inch  pipe  or  2-inch.  I  wish 
to  use  %-inch  discharge  pipe.  Can  1  pump 
a  half-inch  stream  successfully  with  this 
amount  of  water,  fall  and  rise?  Someone 
has  told  me  1  could  have  too  much  fall 
from  spring  to  ram.  Is  this  true?  What 
kind  of  a  ram  is  best  and  what  size  feed 
pipe?  I  could  place  ram  nearer  spring 
which  would  reduce  fall  both  from  spring 
to  ram  and  from  ram  to  house.  Would  this 
he  advisable?  j.  h.  p. 

Vermont. 

Place  the  ram  as  you  suggest  eight  or  10 
feet  helow  spring  and  125  yards  from  it. 
It  would  be  advisable  to  use  a  No.  4  ram. 
The  No.  4  ram  will  deliver  one  or  two  gal¬ 
lons  per  minute  through  a  %-ineh  delivery 
pipe  using  a  1  %-ineh  supply  pipe.  It 
weighs  about  40  pounds,  and  costs  about 
$8.  It  is  not  likely  that  you  would  ever 
have  too  much  fall  from  spring  to  ram, 
although  the  distance  from  spring  to  ram 
might  be  so  great  with  a  small  fall  as  to 
give  trouble  on  account  of  friction  in  the 
pipes.  R.  p.  c. 

Another  Hydraulic  Ram  Problem. 

1.  I  would  like  to  get  water  to  my 
home;  I  have  a  never-failing  spring  about 
500  feet  below ;  around  about  this  spring 
it  is  very  marshy,  also  quite  level.  Do  you 
think  I  could  ram  the  water  from  this 
spring  into  my  house?  I  also  thought  on 
the  way  up  I  could  tap  the  pipe,  and 
have  water  right  at  the  barn,  too.  The 
other  way  I  thought  of  doing  was  to  put 
a  wind-pump  over  a  well  adjoining  the 
house,  and  then  let  the  water  flow  by  grav¬ 
ity  down  to  the  barn.  The  water  is  very 
hard  and  rusts  and  eats  the  pipe. 

2.  A  piece  I  want  to  ditch  is  where 

this  spring  mentioned  above  is.  This 
spring  is  in  a  nine-acre  field  at  one  corner, 
and  about  1  %  acre  is  wet.  It  is  almost 
level,  hut  I  think  there  is  a  very  slight 
fall.  This  piece  of  land  is  very  sandy  and 

mucky.  It  was  all  tiled  once,  hut  the  tile 

all  shut  up ;  I  dug  some  of  it  up,  and  it 
seems  to  me  the  tile  was  too  small.  What 
would  be  the  best  way  to  ditch  tills  field, 
so  that  I  could  cultivate  it?  D.  e.  c. 

Maryland. 

1.  If  the  level  of  spring  is  500  feet  be¬ 
low  house  level,  you  will  have  to  set  the 
ram  GO  or  70  feet  lower  than  the  spring 

and  300  or  400  feet  away  from  it  in  order 

to  get  the  fall.  You  neglect  to  say  about 
how  far  it  is  from  house  to  spring,  so  no 
exact  size  of  pipe,  cost,  etc.,  can  be  given, 
nor  can  it  he  certain  whether  or  not  the 
distance  is  too  great  for  the  ram  to  work 
properly.  From  the  information  you  give, 
it  would  be  quite  an  expensive  job  to  install 
a  ram  in  this  way,  and  unless  it  is  well 


put  In,  it  will  be  a  failure.  All  things 
considered,  from  your  letter  it  looks  best 
to  use  a  wind-pump  on  the  well  near  the 
house.  It  will  be  cheaper  and  probably 
give  greater  satisfaction. 

2.  In  order  to  drain  the  field  properly, 
you  must  be  able  to  run  the  water  away 
to  some  stream  or  low  land,  as  the  prob¬ 
abilities  are  that  your  land  is  full  of 
springs.  Tiling  is  the  best  practice  and 
allows  you  the  use  of  the  whole  field.  With¬ 
out  knowing  the  slope,  amount  of  water  to 
be  drained,  etc.,  a  certain  answer  cannot 
l>e  given.  However,  make  the  ditches  deep, 
run  a  main  ditch  down  the  slope  of  the 
field  and  have  four  side  feeders  across  the 
slope  feeding  into  the  main  ditch.  The 
size  of  tile  you  can  judge  of.  It  depends 
on  the  water  to  be  taken  off.  Use  at  least 
four-inch  tiling  for  the  side  feeders  and  an 
eight-inch  main  tiling,  if  the  land  is  quite 
wet.  r.  p.  c. 

Advice  About  Siphons. 

It  seems  the  siphon  is  used  quite  exten¬ 
sively  for  conveying  water  around  country 
places.  The  main  trouble  is  to  get  the 
air  out  of  the  highest  point  in  the  system, 
where  it  collects.  A  device  that  will  re¬ 


move  the  air  Is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
drawing.  A  is  the  siphon  pipe;  B  is  the 
main  container  ;  a  range  boiler  or  something 
similar ;  C  is  the  water  pipe ;  D  is  an  air 
pipe  that  extends  nearly  to  the  top  of  B ; 
E  is  a  funnel  for  filling ;  F.  G.  and  H  are 
valves.  To  operate,  close  G  and  II,  open 
F,  fill  the  tank  nearly  to  the  top  of  air 
pipe  D,  close  F  (which  must  be  airtight), 
open  G  and  FT.  After  all  the  air  in  sys¬ 
tem  has  collected  in  tank  B,  again  close 
G  and  H,  and  open  F  and  fill  as  at  first. 
Then  close  F  very  tight  and  open  G  and 
II  and  leave  open.  This  will  keep  the  sys¬ 
tem  working  for  a  long  time.  The  tank 
should  be  looked  at  occasionally  to  see  that 
water  does  not  get  out  of  it.  l.  p.  c. 


Boat  for  Steam  Shovel. 

Can  you  give  me  the  size  of  a  boat 
I  would  have  to  build  to  go  on  3%  to 
four  feet  of  water  to  hold  up  a  35- ton 
steam  shovel  outfit?  w.  J.  w.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

Any  object  which  floats  in  water  must 
displace  a  weight  of  water  equal  in  weight 
to  the  object.  That  is,  if  a  block  of  wood 
one  foot  square  floats  in  water  so  th.yt 
half  of  the  block  is  submerged,  the  amount 
of  water  displaced  equals  in  volume  the 
submerged  part  of  the  block,  or  one-half 
a  cubic  foot.  Water  weighs  62  %  pounds 
per  cubic  foot,  so  half  a  cubic  foot  weighs 
31(4  nounds.  This  is  the  weight  of  water 
displaced  by  the  block,  so  it  must  equal 
the  weight  of  the  block.  You  must  use 
the  same  method  in  figuring  the  size  of 
your  boat.  Suppose  the  steam  outfit  with 
accessories,  tools,  men,  etc.,  to  weigh  40 
tons,  the  boat  must  hold  itself  up  and  also 
the  weight.  Usually  a  raft  is  used  for 
this  work.  The  volume  of  the  submerged 
part  of  the  raft  must  he  equal  to  the 
volume  of  water  which  weighs  40  tons  plus 
the  weight  of  the  raft  itself.  The  sub¬ 
merged  part  cannot  be  more  than  three  feet 
deep,  so  as  to  allow  clearance  in  the  shal¬ 
low  water.  To  hold  up  40  tons,  it  will 
take  40x2000  divided  by  62%,  or  1280 
cubic  feet  of  water  to  be  displaced.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  raft  to  do  that  weighs  10  tons  or 
20.000  pounds.  That  means  a  displace¬ 
ment  of  320  cubic  feet  more  of  water,  or 
1600  cubic  feet  in  all.  If  the  raft  is  sub¬ 
merged  three  feet,  then  it  must  be  1600 
divided  by  three,  or  533  feet  in  area.  This 
may  be  taken  as  550  feet.  It  may  be  10 
feet  by  55  feet  or  20  by  27%  feet,  or  any 
other  numbers  which  multiplied  together 
will  give  550  or  more.  The  raft  must,  of 
course,  be  water-tight  and  should  be  four 
feet  thick  so  as  to  ride  one  foot  above  the 
water.  The  thing  to  remember  is  that  the 
weight  of  the  whole  boat  and  outfit  must  be 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water  displaced 
by  the  boat.  Remembering  this,  you  can 
draw  up  a  design  to  suit  yourself. 

R.  P.  C. 


Selling  Water  Rights. 

I  have  been  called  upon  two  or  three 
times  the  past  Summer  regarding  a  propo¬ 
sition  which  is  new  to  me.  My  land  bor¬ 
ders  on  a  river  for  about  2500  feet.  The 
land  along  there  is  a  rocky  bluff.  The 
river  is  a  rapid  stream  that  carries  consid¬ 
erable  water  all  the  season  both  Summer 
and  Winter.  Three  times  last  Summer  I 
was  called  on  with  a  proposition  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  right  to  put  in  dams  along  the 
river  for  water  power.  I  think  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  the  water  power  is  by  speculators 
and  as  it  is  a  new  proposition  I  have  but 
little  idea  what  price  to  put  on  it.  They 
are  offering  to  buy  rights  all  along  the 
river.  Could  you  give  me  advice  on  such  a 
proposition?  a.  j.  l. 

West  Virginia. 

It  is  hard  to  advise  on  this  matter  with¬ 
out  more  definite  knowledge  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  If  the  stream  is  dammed  so  that  it 
becomes  dry  or  nearly  so  at  times,  you 


may  be  damaged.  Then  again,  the  amount 
you  ask  should  bear  a  proportion  to  what 
the  rights  are  worth  to  them,  rather  than 
what  they  are  worth  to  you  now.  On  the 
whole  it  is  best  not  to  sign  away  full 
rights  to  anyone  for  a  long  term  of  years, 
for  when  they  have  absolute  contro'  for  50 
years,  for  example,  they  can  do  anything 
they  please.  .lust  in  the  nature  of  a  guess 
and  without  much  information  as  a  guide, 
perhaps  .$50  or  $100  psr  year  would  be 
something  like  the  amount  vou  should 
charge.  That  is,  it  should  be  a  yearly 
amount  or  their  rights  should  be  forfeited, 
and  it  should  be  enough  so  that  it  wouldn’t 
pay  them  to  hold  up  the  situation  lnde- 
finiitely.  Then  again,  it  must  not  he  so 
large  as  to  prevent  them  making  a  profit, 
and  it  mustn't  be  so  small  but  what  you 
will  take  a  lively  interest  in  getting'  it. 
You  can  trust  pretty  much  to  your  good 
common  sense  after  talking  with  them  and 
getting  them  to  make  you  an  offer.  Watch 
carefully  the  wording  of  the  contract  as  it 
means,  in  law,  anything  that  it  says,  no 
matter  if  you  do  protest  that  you  thought 
it  meant  something  different.  r.  p.  c. 

“Old  Tenor,  New  Tenor  and  Middle  Tenor.” 

In  searching  the  old  land  records,  of  the 
various  to>«ns  in  this  State  and  also  the 
eastern  towns  in  Connecticut,  the  term, 
“Old  Tenor’’  is  often  used  in  expressing  thc- 
“eonsidoration”  in  the  transfers.  What  is 
meant  by  the  terms  “Old  Tenor,  New  Tenor 
and  Middle  Tenor?”  What  value  do  the 
terms  bear  to  the  present  currency  values? 
I  quote  from  an  old  deed,  “In  consideration 
of  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  current 
money  of  the  Old  Tenor,  to  me  in  hand  be¬ 
fore  the  ensealing  *  *  *  sot  my  hand 

and  seal  this  seventeenth  day  of  April,  in 
the  thirty-third  year  of  his  Majesty's  reign, 
George  the  Second,  King,  etc.,  Anno  Domini 
1760."  T  would  like  an  explanation. 

Greene,  R.  I.  a.  k.  g. 

The  word  “Tenor”  as  used  in  the  deeds 
described  by  you  simply  means  currency. 
It  is  another  word  for  currency  so  that 
in  the  old  deeds  you  quote,  it  would  read 
“Two  hundred  pounds  current  money  of 
the  old  currency,  to  me  in  hand.”  It  has 
no  meaning  as  a  piece  of  money  or  as  a 
vniue  such  as  “dollar"  or  “pound”  but 
merely  relates  to  the  currency.  r.  p.  c. 


If  you  fee!  uncertain  as  to  the  exact 
definition  of  the  word  fungi,  all  uncertainty 
is  removed  by  the  Government  in  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  insecticide  act  of  1910,  which 
states  that  the  term  “fungi,”  as  used  in  the 
act  and  these  regulations,  is  understood  to 
mean  all  nonchlorophyll-bearing  plants  of  a 
lower  order  than  mosses  and  liverworts  (i.  e. 
nonchloroph.vll-bearing  thallophytes),  com¬ 
prising  rusts,  smuts,  mildews,  molds, 
yeasts,  bacteria,  etc.” 

Oregon-  sheep  yield  an  annual  revenue  of 
$5,000,000,’  according  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Oregon  Woolgro\vers'  Association.  There 
are  2,475.000  sheep  in  the  State  and  thev 
give  an  annual  clip  of  16,000,000  pounds 
of  wool,  worth  $2,400,000. 


nUlllllimillllllj 


Triple  Panel  Auto  Seat  Buggy 


ou  save  at  least  5  25 


Up  to  the  minute  in  style  and  finish.  Material:  and  con 
struction  that  make  it  easy  tor  us  to  guarantee  absolute  sat¬ 
isfaction  during  the  entire  life  of  the  buggy.  Metal 
1  Auto  Seat,  genuine  leather  upholstering, 

\  highest  type  body  construction.  Triple^^^^je^c  \  j 
braced  shafts,  best  wheels  made,  full 
wrought  fifth  wheel,  real  longdistance  * 
self  oiling  axle,  new  style  auto  skeleton  V***5  '■Vv 
;’n  top.  Warehouses  in  thirteen  big  cities \  WaW*  1 

iele  TkXthroughoat  the  country  carry  a  supply  of  VoW  qO  -V’^V 


Sea  rs,  Roebuck  §nd  Cos 

Special  Vehicle  Book  is 
full  of  Bargains  Like  Thisl 

Over  49,000  of  our  Wonderful  Metal  Seat  Buggies 

now  in  use.  This  is  our  new  1913  model.  Everybody  can  see 
the  value;  purchasers  figure  their  savings  from  $25. 00  to $35. 00. 

No  one  can  ask  for  greater  beauty  or  comfort.  No  one 
builds  better  quality.  No  matter  what  kind  of  a  vehicle 
you  want,  a  buggy,  surrey,  spring  wagon,  runabout,  or 
farm  wagon,  you  will  find  it  in  the  Sears-Roebuck 
Special  Vehicle  Book,  in  a  style  that  will  please 
you,  at  a  price  that  will  save  you  many  dollars. 

Why  not  investigate?  Let  us  send  you  this 
book.  It  is  free.  You  will  find  in  this 
catalog  the  most  complete  line  of  vehicles 
ever  assembled.  You  will  find  in  our 


Scars, 
Roebuck 
and  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill, 


Gentlemen-. — Please 
send  your  Special  19t_ 
Vchicle  Catalog  No.  (>6R2S 
to  the  undersigned,  postpaid^ 


Name- 


book  a 


Top  Buggy  for  $30.95,  Runabout  for  $24.90, 
Canopy  Top*  Surrey  for  $52.80,  Farm  Wagon  for 
$49.60,  and  Over  a  Hundred  Other  Bargains. 


You  should  have  our  wonderful  comparison 
card  which  we  send  with  this  1913  Catalog. 
No  matter  where  you  purchase  you  will  find 
this  card  will  save  you  $25.00. 


\ 


R.  F.  D.  No. 


P.O.Bo 


Mail  the  Coupon  Now  or  send  us  a  postal. 

You  will  find  many  illustrations  of  the  .different 

styles  in  colors.  Every  vehicle  is  described  in  detail, 

‘  nothing  is  left  to  your  imagination.  You  are  as  safe  in 
ordering  from  the  Sears-Koebuck  Book  as  if  the  vehicle 
stood  before  you.  Mail  us  the  coupon  or  just  a  postal. 
Simply  say,  "Send  Vehicle  Book,  No.  66R25 


-State- 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Street 
.and  No. 


THE  RURA-^i  NBW-YOKKEK 


February  15, 
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BLUE  RIBBONS.AND  EGG  CONTESTS. 

In  noting  the  entries  at  the  egg-lay¬ 
ing  contests  this  past  year  I  looked  for 
the  names  of  some  of  the  larger 
breeders,  men  who  have  made  famous 
their  strains  in  the  show  room,  and  I 
was  surprised  at  the  absence  of  their 
entries.  At  first  1  failed  to  understand 
why  this  should  be  so.  It  is  undeniably 
the  greatest  advertising  feature  to  be 
able  to  carry  off  the  honors  in  a  well- 
conducted  and  properly  advertised  egg- 
laying  contest.  Back  of  all  the  “fuss 
and  feathers”  of  the  fancy  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  foundation  fact  “utility,”  to 
which  every  breeder,  both  large  and 
small,  must  look  for  his  profits.'  Hence 
one  would  naturally  expect  that  all  the 
breeders  who  have  won  the  ribbons  in 
the  larger  shows  would  have  made 
entries  in  these  contests  to  demonstrate 
the  superiority  of  their  strains  for 
utility  purposes.  It  seems  that  this  was 
not  generally  so,  hence  your  reader’s 
inquiry,  Why?  Judging  from  my  per¬ 
sonal  experience  in  the  poultry  business 
and  from  a  general  survey  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  my  answer  to  your  question  is  in 
the  negative.  Heretofore  breeders,  and 
by  breeders  I  mean  those  who  have 
been  breeding  fancy  stock  and  winning 
in  the  show-room,  have  not  paid  as 
much  attention  to  the  utility  end  of  the 
business  as  they  have  to  the  fancy.  A 
man  will  try  to  have  what  the  other 
man  wants,  and  the  other  man  has  been 
demanding  the  fancy  stock.  Witness 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
poultry  shows  held  throughout  the 
country  and  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  number  of  entries.  Go  into  the 
showroom,  talk  with  the  exhibitors, 
look  over  their  stock,  mentally  record 
the  remarks  made  and  then  think  these 
over  and  draw  your  conclusions.  You 
will  find  that  almost  without  exception 
your  attention  is  directed  to  the  points 
that  makes  the  specimen  of  exhibition 
value.  Very  seldom  do  you  hear  much 
about  the  utility  value  of  the  birds,  only 
in  a  general  way.  Hardly  ever  do  you 
find  an  exhibitor  who  has  anything 
definite  to  offer  about  the  egg-laying 
ability  of  his  strain.  Attention  is  cen¬ 
tered  upon  producing  “winners  !”  And 
the  men  who  breed  in  large  numbers, 
advertise  extensively  and  exhibit  at  the 
various  shows  are  in  a  large  measure 
responsible  for  the  breeds.  If  the  effort 
has  been  directed  largely  towards  pro¬ 
ducing  a  “guarantee  to  win”  strain  it 
is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  utility 
value  of  the  birds.  For  instance  a  man 
who  has  in  mind  capturing  the  blue 
ribbon  in  the  shows  would  not  think  of 
putting  in  his  breeding  pens  hens  that 
are  fine  layers  but  way  off  in  the  type 
of  the  breed,  color,  head  points  or 
maybe  had  some  disqualification.  He 
would  not  expect  to  get  show  stock. 
The  scheme  of  mating  is  directed  to¬ 
wards  one  thing,  viz. :  show  stock.  Hens 
that  are  good  layers,  far  ahead  of  the 
winners  in  his  yards  are  discarded  for 
those  which  the  breeder  thinks  will  give 
the  greatest  per  cent,  of  show  stock. 

And  along  this  line  I  wonder  if  “The 
Standard  of  Perfection”  is  not  in  some 
case  doing  damage  to  the  utility  value 
of  the  breed.  The  Standard  calls,  in 
case  of  Black  Orpingtons,  for  a  loose 
feathered  bird  rather  low  down  on 
shanks.  Now  it  is  my  experience  that 
the  close  feathered  birds  bred  a  little 
higher  than  the  Standard  calls  for  are 
the  better  layers.  Others  have  reported 
the  same  experience,  and  I  have  noted 
the  same  in  many  articles  in  the  poultry 
magazines.  The  judges  bound  by  the 
“Standard  of  Perfection”  have  to  place 
the  awards  with  the  loose-feathered 
low-down  birds,  and  thereby  give  an 
impetus  to  breeding  this  type  of  bird. 
This  very  thing  killed  the  utility  value 
of  the  Black  Orpington  in  England.  I 
believe  the  American  Orpington  is  to 
be  saved  from  that  fate.  There  are 
other  reasons  that  can  be  given  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  my  position,  I  believe.  The 
trouble  is  our  viewpoint  has  been 
wrong.  The  men  responsible  have  bent 
their  efforts  towards  the  fancy  stock. 
Now  the  egg-laying  contests  have  been 
started  in  this  country  and  I  believe 
the  viewpoint  will  be  changed  to  the 
utility  end  of  the  poultry  business.  Look 
at  the  matter  any  way  we  want  to, 
‘‘utility  value”  is  the  real  “Standard  oi 
Perfection.”  Breeds  that  are  to-day  the 
center  of  attraction  in  the  show  room 
will  be  short-lived  if  they  do  not  prove 
their  worth  in  the  barnyard.  The 
masses  of  the  American  people  are 
more  interested  to-day  in  meat  and  eggs 
than  in  fancy  colored  feathers  and  five- 
point  combs.  The  breeder  who  has  the 


birds  that  will  produce  the  eggs  is  the 
breeder  who  will  do  the  big  business  ill 
the  poultry  industry  in  the  future. 
“Meat  and  eggs”  should  be  the  watch¬ 
word. 

New  York.  fredk.  f.  Andrew. 


A  SOUTH  JERSEY  CHICKEN  PICKING. 

The  North  American  recently  printed  the 
following : 

“Chicken-pickings  have  begun  to  take 
the  place  to  some  extent  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  hog  killings  in  (ilouccster  county.  On 
several  places  this  Winter  farmers  have 
invited  their  neighbors,  in  to  help  them 
dress  and  prepare  the  fowls  for  market 
and  have  thereby  solved  to  some  extent  one 
of  the  vexing  problems  that  is  always  con¬ 
fronting  the  poultry  man  who  wants  pick¬ 
ers  just  when  they  are  most  in  demand 
somewhere  else. 

“At  the  farm  of  Moses  Groff,  near 
Barnesboro,  30  neighbors  were  invited  in 
one  day  this  month  to  nelp  at  a  chicken 
picking.  Groff  raised  more  than  3000 
chickens  last  year  without  the  use  of  in¬ 
cubators,  having'  trusted  to  the  old-time 
method  of  using  his  setting  hens  to  hatch 
out  the  eggs.  It  was  500  of  the  finest 
of  these  birds  that  were  fattened  up  for 
market  and  all  killed  on  one  day.  The 
Groffs  and  their  neighbors  began  the  work 
of  picking  the  fowls  early  in  the  morning. 
At  noon  they  paused  to  partake  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  country  dinner,  similar  to  the 
feasts  usually  provided  at  hog  killings  and 
which  was  served  at  two  long  tables  in  the 
big  farm  house.  It  was  a  frolic  for  the 
men  and  women  and  the  work  gave  them 
keen  appetites,  so  that  they  did  full  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  meal.  After  dinner  ail  hands 
turned  to  again  and  by  the  middle  of  the  i 
afternoon  they  had  stripped  the  last  chick-  ' 
en  clean  of  feathers. 

“The  500  chickens  had  an  aggregate  ' 
weight  of  2700  pounds  and  as  Groff  re-  j 
ceived  24  cents  a  pound  for  them,  the  two-  { 
horse  load  of  poultry  that  he  took  to  mar¬ 
ket  the  next  day  netted  him  $650.” 

Mr.  GrofT,  a  subscriber  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
tells  us  that  the  exact  weight  was  2090 
pounds.  About  500  weight  of  old  fowls  sold 
at  17  cents  and  2190  pounds  of  roasters 
at.  24  cents.  This  made  the  total  sales 
$012.  The  chickens  were  raised  by  Mrs. 
Groff.  .  This  “chicken-picking”  celebration 
was  a  great  success. 


Forkner  Light  Draft 

Hangs  low  and  has 
great  extension— you 
work  l’ight  up  to  trees  without  dis¬ 
turbing  boughs  or  fruit.  With  it  you 
can  cultivate  20  to  30  acres  a  day 
with  one  team.  Low-priced,  but  built 
for  long,  hard  service. 

THIS  BOOK  FREE. 

Modem  Orchard  Tillage,  written 
by  a  practical  orchardist,  chock- 
1  full  of  valuable  informa- 
I  tion.  Write 
1  for  it. 


Light  Draft  Harrow 
Company 

612  E.  Nevada  St.f 
ftiurahnlltown,  Iowa 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 


Our  Free  PrillerR’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizos;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable. '  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO. 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


HARNESS 


-FOR  ALL- 
PURPOSES 

Made  of  Good  Stock 

Shipped  direct  from  factory  at  factory  prices.  We 
guarantee  to  please  and  save  you  money.  May  we 
send  you  large  FREE  catalogue!  Write  for  It  now. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO..  Elkhart.  Ind. 


Kwruovos  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Soreness 
from  any  Bruise  or  Strain;  Cures 
Spavin  Lameness,  Allays  Bain. 
Ifoes  not  Blister,  remove  the  hair 
or  lay  up  the  horse.  *2.00  a 
Before  After  bottle,  delivered.  Book  1  E  free. 

ABSOKBINE,  JH.,  liniment  for  mankind.  For 
Synovitis,  Strains,  Gouty  or  Rheumatic  Deposits, 
Swollen,  Painful  Varicose  Veins.  Allays  Pain. 
Will  tell  you  more  If  you  write.  $1  and  $3  per  bottle 
at.  dealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 
W.F.Y0UNG,  P.D.F.  88  Temple  St., Springfield,  Mass. 


Sharpen  your  bluntest  axes  in  three 
minutes,  shape  up  your  plow  point  in  ten 
minutes,  grind  your  sickles,  ensilage  knives, 
discs  and  all  your  tools  in  a  few  minutes 
without  hard  work — try  this  fast  tool 
grinder  with  its  wonderful  artificial 
diamond  wheels  on  your  own  tools 
for  30  days  free.  Send  for  free  book 
from  which  you  can  select  the  outfit  you 
like  best  and  then,  when  you  make  a 
selection,  I  will  send  it  on  30  days’  trial. 

Use  it  all  you  please  for  30  days,  and  if 
you  don’t  want  to  keep  it,  return 
at  my  expense.  No  money  needed  in 
advance.  C.  J.  LUTHER,  Pres. 

LUTHER  FARM 
TOOL  GRINDER 


«ir*t 

not  tlio  bent 
thine  of  the 
kind  I  mvr 
BOW  1  Would 

have  returned 
it. 

Any  farmer  who 
ow  jib  machinery 
that  needs  ah*r|**;i- 
cannot  afford 
without  it.  My 
twin  sharpened  two 
18-shoo  Discs  with 
it  In  1«m  than 
a  day  that  would 
have  eo$i  me 
(14.40  fofxfetrpeii- 
in£  nt  1,10  Week¬ 
end  th  shop.’* 


J.  W.  Bnddard, 


Nninrk,  Del., wrl t : 
“It  took  my  boy  jn*t  thiee 
minutes  to  put  a  very  dull  ax  iu 
perfect  order.  Life  is  too  rh«*rt 
to  iir»e  the  old  fashioned  fcj  ii*d- 
BtoiiB  when  the  Luther  Grinder  can  ha  had  so 
cheaply.  It  is  liko  comparing  the  latest 
improved  harvest  machinery  with  the  old  fath- 
ioned  scythe  and  cradle.” 

Agricultural  Colleges  Recommend  It 

“I  Hud  Lho  Luther  Grinder  an  ideal  machine  for 
general  farm  use,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  money 
well  spent  for  any  farmer  to  have  such  a  grinder 
to  keep  tlio  tools  in  shape  on  his  farm.  11  I*  far 
In  advance  of  the  old  fashioned  grindstone.  The 
macliino  is  well  put  up,  ud  1  am  happy  to  eay 
in  sold  at  moderate  cost.” 

II KN RY  G.  KNIGHT,  Director  of  Agrrlcidture, 
University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  \Vy©w 
Standard  Farm  Outfit  conatata  of 
tiit'He  14  different  uttaehmeiiln. 

I,  Fine  l)lmo-Grit  wheel;  2,  Coarse  Dimo-Grit 
wheel  ;  3,  Universal  tool  rest;  4,  Ckiiti  and 
piano  hit  guide  ;  5.  Dimo-Grit  razor  hone; 

C>.  Dimo-Grlt  scythe  stone  ;  7,  Dlnio-Grii  saw 

Gn miner i  8.  filnio-Grit  polishing  wheel; 
i),  Alodium  IHmo-Grit  wheel;  10,  iiufTlngwkerl; 
1 1,  Dimo-Grlt  oil  stone;  12,  IHino-(»'rU  pocket 
hone;  13,  Sickle  grinding  attachment  ;  14, 
Disc  grinding  attachment. 

Write  for  Free  Rook  kcl!s  an  interesting  story  of  this  wonderful  artificial 

•  ,  Boon  diamond  sharpening  substance,  gives  pointers  on  tool  sharpen¬ 

ing  and  illustrates  Luther  Farm  Tool  Grinders.  From  this  book  you  may  choose  any 
outfit  on  30  days’  trial  without  paying  for  it  in  advance.  Write  today. 

Luther  Grinder  Mfg.  Co.,  403  Stroh  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


DIMO-GRIT  wheels  on  Luther  Grinders 
are  made  of  artificial  diamond  crystals  made 
of  the  same  elements  as  real  diamonds,  fused  in 
the  marvelously  hot  electrical  furnaces  that  melt  fire 
brick  like  butter.  They  cut  steel  25  times  faster 
than  grindstones — ten  times  more  efficiently  than 
emery — will  not  draw  temper  from  steel — no  need 
of  cooling  with  water.  The  Luther  Farm  Tool 
Grinder  is  built  all  of  metal — has  enclosed  shaft 
drive  like  an  automobile,  dust-proof  bearings — patent 
tool  rests  and  attachments  for  grinding  sickles, 
discs,  etc. — does  all  farm  grinding,  plow  points 
cultivator  blades,  etc. 

In  addition  to  tool  sharpening  attachments,  this 
machine  lias  separate  attachments  such  as  forge,  rip 
saw,  jig  saw,  drill,  lathe,  milk  tester,  etc.,  all  of  which 
add  to  the  wonderful  utility  of  this  machine.  Any¬ 
one  or  all  attachments  are  furnished  as  desired. 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horsed 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE 

Safe— Certain 

Mineral  Heave 


MINERAL 
si?  SHEAVE 


Fifty 

.Years 


REMEDY 


$3  Package 

will  cure  any  case  or ' 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Agents  Wanted 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet 

Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg.Pa. 


Here’s  the  sure 
and  speedy  way  to  cure 
your  horse  of  spavin  or/ 
ringbone,  or  for  removing  f  * 
curbs,  splints,  etc. 

Save  Your  Horse  r 
With  A  $1.00  Bottle  NO 

That’s  all  this  30-year  old  remedy  costs. — Get 
bottle  today— save  veterinary  bills.  At 
all  good  druggists  or  by  mail. 

W.B.Eddy&Co.Boi  W  Whitehall  H.Y. ^ 


Free  Eox  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  All 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 

THE  E.  B1GL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


MILK  CAN  COVER  EXPANDER 

MAKES  OLD  COVERS  NEW 

TIGHTENS  LOOSF  RIM} 
AND  STRAIGHTEN} 
DENTED  ONES  1MSTANTLT 
GUARANTEED  TO  I’bCASI 
PRICE,  S8.50  EACH  I 
WISNER  MFG.  CO.,  New  Ywk  City 

“Everything  For  Dairymen  Always 
In  Stock  ” 


WIT  I  I  DRILLING 
Vf  £/  Lt  Lt  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
(hallow  wells  in  any  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Moum<  d  oa 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  enginesorhorse  powers.  Strong 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  V. 


Erickson  Leg 

Arms,  Crutches,  Stockings, 

SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS. 

E.  II.  Erickson  Artificial  Limb  Go., 
10  Wash  Av.  ho.,  Minneapolis.  Miuu. 


Does  not  chafe,  overheat 
or  draw  end  <>)  stump. 
Send  far  Catalog. 


Min 


Larger  t  Limb 
in  World. 


The  I  HERCULES 


S®  All  Ktoel  Triple  Power  Btump 
Puller  pulls  an  aero  of  stumps  aduy 
—Increases  the  value  of  your 
land  100%.  Makes  room  for 
39  money  crops.  Guaranteed 
9  for  3  years  against  break- 
Sps  IS  age  from  any  cause.  Send 
asfe  S'  name  for  line  free 

m  -  book, 80  days  freo 

trial  offer  and 
ipecla I  low-price 
proposition. 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

»30'Zl«t  Street, 

^ -  Centerville,  la.  ,U.B.  A. 


For  a  limited  time, 
we  will  give  abso¬ 
lutely  free  a  can  of 
Riemer’s  Shoe  Life 
with  every  pair  of 

Riemer’s  Wood  Sole  Shoes  or  Boots 

It’s  a  perfect  dressing  for  Riemer's  or  any 
other  work  shoes,  boots  or  harness. 


Riemer’s  Wood  Sole  Shoes  should  be  worn 
by  every  farmer.  They  arc  light,  durable,  sanitary, 
watcr-prool  and  far  superior  to  leather  or  metal  soled 
shoes.  A  trial  will  convince  you.  II  not 
at  dealer's  send  us  his  name  and  12.50 
for  Shoes  or  $3.75  for  Boots.  We  pay  ex¬ 
press  charges.  Money  back  if  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Illustrated  booklet  free. 

A.  H.  Riemer  Shot  Co. 
2911  Vliet  Stre*e 
Milwaukee,  Wu. 


1913. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks-^U™* 

now.  Cockerels,  pullets,  hens.  Four  Acres,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

WALNUT  HILL  STOCK  FARM. 
NATHANIEL  BACON,  Manager,  Talcott,  W.  Va. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS  75 r.  per  doz. 
•  $4  hundred.  Will  exchange  for  Plymouth  Rock  or 
Rhode  Island  Eggs.  Mrs.  Geo.  Davidson,  Annapolis,  Md. 

The  Orange  County  Poultry  House 

is  the  “  last  word  "  in  poultry  house  construction. 
Houses  the  birds  from  incubator  to  old  ace.  Costs 
nbout  70  cts  per  hen.  Descriptive  catalogue  on  ap¬ 
plication.  O.  \V .  MARKS,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Chicks  and  Eggs  i&S  ElSrT.1!5SS 

Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs.  Write  for  prices. 
JOHN  I).  VAN  DYKE.  It  6,  Gettysburg,  Pa, 

Abovo  Poultry  Farms  Co.,  Inc. 

CHATHAM,  NHW  JERSEY 

Established.  1901  Breeders  ami  shippers  of  high 
class  S.  <’.  W.  Leghorns.  Hatching  Eggs.  Baby 
chicks.  Cockerels.  Write  for  price  list. 

SC.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BREEDING  STOCK  FOR  SALE-Laying 

•  qualities  result  of  many  years  breeding.  Select¬ 
ed  bens  and  cockerels.  Prices  reasonable,  consistent 
with  quality  SPECIAL  OFFER—  Braedingpen  of  15 Hens 
&1  Cockerel  for  $20.00.  A.  K.  McGRAW,  Hagerstown, Md. 

UUHITE  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS,  Kellerstrass  strain, 
"  April  hatched,  $2  each.  Indian  Runner  Ducks, 
white  egg  strain.  $5  trio.  Geo.  Bowdisli,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  White  Holland  Turkeys 

been,  large  and  vigorous.  White  Wyandotte 

".  W.  Anderson,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 
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S,  C.  Buff  Orpington  CotkerelrffiUJTt: 

7  C  S  K  L  KCTI5D  8.  C.  W.  L  K  G  H  O  K  N 
•s'  <t  O  C  K  K  It  E  1. 8  .  One  of  the  beat  laying 
strains  in  existence.  Largo  white  eggs  and  large 
white  birds.  J.  M.  CASK.  Gllhna,  N.  Y. 

afoot  Rnnif  "Profitable  Poultry,"  128 
UlOOt  UUUrt  pages  practical  f*CN.  lsolienutl- 
ul  pl'  tun*,.  Latest  Improved  methods  to  mine 
poultry.  All  about  world'.  Jam  nun  Runner  Durlca, 
r.2  other  varieties  pure-bred  poul  try.  This  Book,  low- 
est  pH  res,  fowls, ekes,  lurubators,  etc., only  5  cents. 

BERRY'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  47,  Clarlnda.Iowa 

prizFwinning  stock 

Exhibition  anil  utility  Whito  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Barretl  Plymouth  l.’ocks,  C.  II.  I,  Reds;  day-old 
chicks, eggs  by  dutch  <>r  1000 :  book  your  orders  early. 

KN0LLW00D  FARM,  Townsend,  Mass. 

GET  YOUR  COCKERELS  NOW 

Barred  aud  Buff  Rock,  R.  &  S.  0. 

Reds,  and  White  Wyandottes 
MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS  -  R.  D.  4  •  ATHENS  N.Y. 

Austin’s  200  STRAIN  S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Standard  bred,  rod  to  the  skin.  Eggs  for  hatching 
$3.1)0,  $5.00  and  $10.00  per  set  (15).  Utility  $0.00  per 
100.  90#  fertility  guaranteed  Cockerels,  yearling*, 
pullets.  ba'M  chic  s. 

AUST”!S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 

Prize-Winning  Poultry 

Our  PfttsfloM  Maine-bred  birds  won  more  prizes  at  the 
Boston  show  than  any  other  Barred  Hocks — 0  regular 
and  11  specials,  including  beet  color  ttialo. 

Day-Old  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

from  Pittsfield  stock  cost  but  little.  We  guarantee  safe 
delivery.  Book  orders  now  free.  Send  no  money  until 
just  before  shipment  is  wanted.  Get  our  great  book, 
"  Money-Making  Poultry.”  Just  the  help  you  need  to 
make  your  poultry  pav  tietter.  Write  for  It  today. 
PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM  COMPANY 
416  Main  Street,  Pittsfield.  Maine 

VIGOROUS  BABY  CHICKS 

From  healthy,  purebred  to  lay,  parents.  1000  breeder*. 
Hatching  capacity  60,000.  Six  varieties  Chicks  $12.00  per 
hundred. 

SEE  OUR  GREAT  OFFER 

25  »f  our  best  Chicks  and  a  Brooder  all  for  $5.00 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Ask  for  Free  Catalogue  C. 

THE  GIBSON-FORD  COMPANY 

Box  J.  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Healthy,  vicmroiw,  from  heavy  laving  stock, 
Uuaranteinl  full  count  amt  satisfactory, 
riace  your  order  NOW — and  avoid  the  runh. 

Hatching  Egg*  Breeding  Stock 
8.  C.W.  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 
All  eggs  and  stock  guaranteed. 

Write  for  big  new  catalog :  “Tywacana.1 
Quality.”  Gives  full  description  and  prices. 

ttwacana  foots  poultri  oo. 

A.  E.  Wright,  Supt. 

Bo*  68,  Faro}lngdal«>,  Long  Island,  N.  Y 


FARM5' 

poultry  ca 


Baby  Chicks  $12T/2  per  100 

Bred  from  large,  m  tine,  and  healthy  S,  C.  White 
Ijoghonts  <  T  oung  -  strain)  on  free  range  :  good  lay¬ 
ers  and  fine-loo1  in  <  stock.  Healthy  chicks,  full 
count,  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  $12.59  per  hnn- 
w'uitL  Kr„r  £'!(L  <  hrcular  on  requ-st.  MAniTUCK 
WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM.  Arthur  H.  Penny,  Mattiiuck,  N.  Y. 

HOFF’S  “  Vitality  ”  Baby  Chicks  of  Quality 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  a 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Colmn- 
|l>ian  and  Barred  I’lymouth 
!  Rocks.  My  stock  is  bred  for  big 
Begg  production,  as  well  a-;  exhibi- 
Etion  type,  and  is  noted  for  heavy 
j  lay  in"  of  large  oggs  that  bring 
top  prices.  I  have  had  24  years' 
experience  in  artificial  incuba¬ 
tion.  and  by  closely  studying  the 
breeding  and  hatching,  under  the 
most  sanitary  conditions,  I  m  able  to  produce 
thicks  free  frnm  White  Diarrhoea.  Also  Eggs  for  Hatch¬ 
ing.  Sent  by  Parcels  Post  if  requested.  To  make 

ni7?TT°mv  K“<V,ri,w  my  "VITALITY”  Chicks  of 
yjUALITY,  get  yur  order  booked  now.  Write  for  my 
boo ic let  and  reasonable  prices  on  Chicks  and  Eggs. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  No.  IIS,  Noshanlo  Station,  N.  J. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS-,®*““d“7?'’ 

<7.  A.  KAYNKK,  -  -  Kuffitlo.  N.  Y* 

S'LVER  LACED  WYANDOTTES,  I.  I).  Keller,  W.  H.  Pann  A 

w  O.k  lawn  ulrsins.  Mom  lenutlfnl  r,.wl.  Excellent  layers. 
U  9KKt  *lr,°  M“l  F.  M.  SWART,  Margorolvlllo,  N.  Y. 

Baby  Chucks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

».  C.  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  High  class,  free 
Srff  smilT«.st«k'.  Healthy  and  vigorous.  VAN- 
LREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  Dutches*  Co.,  New  York 

Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

iivPerrt0'  R'  ?•  Re<1  kKKs-  *1  per  15.  I.  K.  Du  Ik 
KBgs,  $1  per  10.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE.  Gettysburg  Pa. 


The  Henyard. 


Andalusian  Fowls. 

What  Is  the  breed  of  Andalusian  fowls 
made  up  of,  and  where  is  its  home? 

Norwich,  Vt.  c.  w.  B. 

The  Andalusians  are  a  breed  about  the 
size  of  White  Leghorns,  or  perhaps  a  lit¬ 
tle  larger.  They  are  an  old  breed ;  years 
ago  we  used  to  call  them  “Jersey  Blues.” 
They  are  blue  in  color,  lay  white  eggs,  are 
smooth  legged,  the  legs  being  slate  colored. 
Where  they  originated  I  never  heard,  but 
I  have  known  the  breed  since  boyhood. 
My  father  used  to  keep  them  60  years  ago. 
They  are  fairly  good  layers,  but  not  quite 
equal  to  White  Leghorns  in  my  opinion. 
One  singular  thing  about  them  is  that  they 
will  not  breed  true  to  color.  About  one- 
half  the  chicks  will  be  blue,  one-quarter 
black,  and  one-quarter  white.  They  are  a 
good  illustration  of  the  Mendelian  law  of 
reversion.  g.  a.  c. 


Breed  for  Broilers. 


What  is  the  best  breed  of  chickens  for 
broilers,  and  what  Is  the  best  feed  to  raise 
them  on?  Would  it  pay  to  raise  Buff 
Orpingtons  for  that,  and  keep  the  pullets 
for  laying?  I  have  purebred  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns  ;  would  they  make  good  broilers  if  not 
allowed  too  much  exercise?  Do  you  know 
anything  about  the  “Natural  Hen  incuba¬ 
tor?”  I  don’t  sec  It  advertised  in  your 
paper.  j.  w.  e. 

Roanoke,  Va. 

We  doubt  if  it  would  pay  you  to  keep 
any  breed  of  fowls  primarily  for  the  sale 
of  broilers  unless  you  have  an  exceptional 
market  for  them.  The  Orpingtons  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  Buff  Leghorus  make  good  broil¬ 
ers  when  they  have  reached  a  weight  of 
from  IVj  to  two  pounds,  which  they  should 
be  made  to  do  in  from  eight  to  12  weeks. 
These  two  breeds  belong  to  different  classes, 
and  their  profitableness  would  depend  upon 
other  considerations  than  their  value  as 
producers  of  broilers,  since  these  are  prac¬ 
tically  a  side  product.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  “Natural  lien”  incubator. 

M.  B.  D. 


Automatic  Hoppers. 

Mr.  Cosgrove  says  in  speaking  of  feeding 
the  hens  at  Storrs  that  they  are  fed  from 
automatic  hoppers,  i.  e.,  the  grain.  Do 
they  feed  no  grain  in  litter?  How  do  they 
make  the  hens  work?  L.  C.  P. 

Charlottesville,  Va, 

For  the  first  four  weeks  after  the  birds 
arrive,  the  feed  hoppers  are  kept  closed. 
At  night  two  handfuls  of  grain  are  thrown 
in  the  litter.  This  is  done  so  as  to  get  all 
the  birds  eating  the  dry  mash.  The  dry 
mash  contains  a  greater  variety  of  food 

than  it  is  convenient  to  obtain  with  whole 
grain,  and  it  is  thought  wise  to  get  the 

fowls  in  the  habit  of  eating  the  dry  mash 
as  much  as  possible.  The  Norwich  feed 
hopper  scatters  the  grain  over  a  circle  2  % 
to  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  by  kicking 
the  litter  up  near  the  hopper,  the  fowls 
have  to  do  some  scratching  to  got  the 

grain.  The  Norwich  automatic  hopper  lias 
a  cam  on  the  bottom  by  which  the  amount 
of  grain  discharged  can  be  regulated  down 
almost  to  a  single  grain,  giving  plenty  of 
exercise  to  the  birds  using  it.  if  the  at¬ 
tendant  regulates  It  right.  In  Winter  after 
the  supply  of  other  green  food  is  used 
up,  beet  pulp  is  used.  This  is  wetted 
with  all  the  warm  water  it  will  take  up 
(and  it  swells  to  four  times  its  dry  bulk) 
and  the  fowls  given  all  they  want  of  it. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Pullets  Cease  Laying. 

I  have  a  flock  of  It.  I.  Red  hens  (they 
are  all  pullets)  ;  have  been  laying  well  all 
Winter  until  about  a  week  ago.  I  was  get¬ 
ting  six  dozen  per  day  from  140  pullets 
and  now  I  do  not  get  any.  They  have  a 
dry  mash  by  them  all  the  time,  composed  of 
100  pounds  cornmeal,  100  pounds  wheat 
bran,  50  pounds  ground  oats,  50  pounds 
linseed  meal.  The  scratch  feed  is  seven 
parts  wheat,  seven  parts  oats,  four  parts 
cracked  corn  by  measure  ;  this  Is  fed  in  the 
morning  in  litter.  In  evening  I  fet'd  them 
clear  cracked  corn  ;  I  give  them  five  quarts 
in  the  morning  and  five  quarts  at  night. 
For  green  feed  they  have  cabbage,  mangels, 
turnips,  etc.,  all  they  can  eat ;  they  also 
have  beef  scrap,  oyster  shell,  cracked  bone 
grit  and  charcoal  by  them  nil  the  time. 
They  are  in  good  health  aud  are  in  an  open- 
front  house;  have  plenty  of  room.  I  can¬ 
not  understand  why  they  have  stopped  lay¬ 
ing-  J.  B.  p. 

No.  Brookfield,  Mass. 

Pullets  do  not,  ns  a  rule,  lay  steadily 
from  the  time  they  begin  until  they  moult, 
as  you  seem  to  suppose,  but  the  curve  of 
egg  production  takes  the  form  of  a  series 
of  waves,  rising  and  falling  gradually. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  them  come 
practically  to  a  full  stop  after  having  laid 
well  for  a  time  and  yours  will  undoubtedly 
begin  again  after  a  few  days’  rest. 

M.  b.  D. 


B.  Rock  Questions. 

I  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  formula  for 
dry  mash  recommended  by  Cornell  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  I  have  B.  Rocks,  and  would 
you  advise  how  much  of  this  mixture 
should  be  fed  daily  to  50  hens?  Should 
it  he  kept  before  them,  or  where  they  can 
have  access  to  It  all  the  time?  What  is 
considered  the  best  strain  of  B.  Rocks  for 
laying  purposes,  aud  where  cau  I  procure 
beef  scrap?  c.  R.  n. 

Mn  ryland. 

M  t  poultry  men  prefer  to  keep  a  dry 
ni  'sli  before  their  fowls  all  the  time,  though 
some  open  the  hoppers  containing  It  after¬ 
noons  only.  Whole  grain  is  fed,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  night  and  morning,  being  thrown  Into 
deep  litter  to  induce  exercise.  We  do  not 
know  which  strain  of  B.  P.  Rocks  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  “host,”  save  that  most  breeders 
claim  that  distinction  for  their  own  strain. 
This  is  an  old  well  established  variety,  and 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  n 
good  laying  strain,  by  purchasing  from  a 
breeder  who  has  not  made  exhibition  stock 
nis  chief  aim.  Beef  scraps,  are  as  standard 
in  the  market  as  wheat  bran,  and  may  be 
purchased  through  any  poultry  house  or 
feed  dealer.  m.  b.  d. 


Choi  oo  White 
Wyandottes  and 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
Hatching  Eggs. 


PARCEL  POST] 

Free  delivery.  FRANK  M  VliiS,  PeekskUl,  N.*Y. 

BARUF.lt  ROCK  COCKERELS  A  I.  R.  Drakes,  tl.se  end  $2  ench. 
KgSs  *1  to  *3  a  silting.  O.  K.  WILLIAMSON,  FUmlere,  N.  J. 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

Our  strains  have  always  been  known  ns  heavy 
layers  and  choice  market  producers,  Our  recent 
winnings  at  the  groat  shows  demonstrate  our  exhi¬ 
bition  quality.  Get  in  on  the  ground  floor  with  this 
combination.  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  P.  Rocks  and 
Salmon  Faverolles,  Leghorn  Cockerels  for  sale. 

EVERGREEN  POULTRY  FARM 
Tel.  connection.  Chappaqua,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Prize  Winning  Strains-^*  nd’ 

lings,  $1.25  and  upwards.  Whito  Leghorns.  Brown 
Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Rods,  Barred  Rocks  .White 
Wyandottes,  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Catalog 
gratis.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Riverdnle,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs 

Carefully  Selected  from  Pure  Strain  Stack 
Our  eggs  guaranteed  80<J  fertile  ;  our 
chirk*  warranted  full  count  and  vigorous. 
Buy  your  spring  stock  from  us — It  pays. 
P  Chicks— $15°  per  loot);  $17  per 

r rices  loo;  $9  per  50.  Eggs— $60  per 
1000  ;  $7  per  100  :  $4  per  50  ;  $1.50  per  15. 
Write  Today  for  Descriptive  Folder 
CROSSWICKS  POULTRY  FARM 
Ch&8.  W.  Brick,  Prop.,  Box  D,*  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 

Baby  CHICKS  12c  Each 

from  free  range  selected  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Prompt  delivery.  A  hatch  every  week.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Kggs  for  hatching,  $6.00  per  100. 
Reductions  on  orders  over  100.  Circular  free. 

CIIAS.  R.  STONE, 

Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudton,  N.  Y. 

FGGS-Bfonze  Turkey,  Runner  Duck,  Tou- 
louse  Goose,  White  Leghorn.  If  you 
want  something  good.  JAS.  M.  FRYE,  Liponier,  Ind. 


Utility  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Nonpareil  Strain,  $2.00  each.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15. 

B.  H.  HENION  -  -  Brockport,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs  sale 

25c  each.  Am  booking  orders  now.  Get  yours  in 

early.  Beautiful  stock.  ROY  CRANDALL,  Albion,  N  Y. 


POIII  TRYMFN- Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
,  UUL  I  II  I  ITIull  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

LAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA. 


55  BREEDS 


Pure-Bred 
Chickens,  Ducks, 
Geese,  Turkeys, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Collio 

Doga.  Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  book 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

H.H.  HINIKER,  Box  08  Mankato,  Minn. 


Varieties,  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese, 
O.  I.  C.  Hogs.  Fine  stock  and  egg* 
reasonable.  Big  illustrated  circular  Free. 

JOHN  E.  HFATW0LE,  Box  22,  -  -  HARRISONBURG.  VA. 


White  Holland  Turkeys  s£„Eod lalers  ™nd 

excellent  mothers.  Mrs.  R0BT.  T.  DAVIS.  Cumberland,  Va. 


-250  Rose  and  Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds 


FOR 
SALE— 4 

Yearling  Cocks  nnd  Hens,  Cockerels  and  Pullets, 
farm  raised;  males.  $2.50  to  $5.00  each;  females, 
$1.50  to  $3.0(1  each.  Can  be  returned  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  ROANOKE  POULTRY  FARM.  Sewell.  New  Jersey 


WHITE  and  BARRED  ROCKS 

New  York  winne-s.  My  strain  has  won  at  New 
York,  Boston  and  many  other  leading  shows 
throughout  the  country.  I  have  some  grand  pens 
mated,  birds  of  exceptional  quality  and  with  right 
nnd  proper  breeding  back  of  them,  from  the  best 
blood  lines  in  the  country,  f  offer  eggs  from  my  best 
pens  at  $3  for  15  oi  $5  for  30.  Fertility  guaranteed. 
Write  me  your  want-.  W.  H.  MOORE.  R.  2.  Rome.  N.  Y. 


DUFF  WHITE  LKflIIORNS,  8.  C.  R.  I.  RKD8— Exk«,  90c.  per  IS 
II. SO  |*er  SO.  Mettled  Anrnniut,  Bl.  Mlnorcxx,  egge,  $1.00  por 
IS;  |1,75  por  30.  Catalogue  frvo.  John  A.  ltoth,  quakertown,  I’» 


PORE  BltElt  8.  O.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 
OIIOI  K  APRIL  HATCHED  COCKER¬ 
ELS.  ORDERS  TAKEN  FOR  APRIL  DAY. 
OLDCH1X.  JOHN  L0RT0N  LEE.  Carmel,  New  York 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns-, 

old  Chioks,  April  1  to  15,  $15  per  100;  after  April  15th, 
$12  per  100.  Healthy,  vigorous  stock.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  PINKHURST  POULTRY  FARM, 
(GEO.  FROST,  Proprietor),  Levanna,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y, 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— White  Orpingtons. 
*■  White  Leghorns,  Bla'-k  Minorcas,  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Barred  Plvmonth  Rocks,  Price  list  mailed. 

TAFT  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  237.  Holland  Patent,  New  York 


SUPERIOR  BABY 

26  page  booklet  freo.  100,000  chick  capacity.  Order 
early  to  assure  prompt  delivery.  TAYLOR'S 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Box  R,  Lyons,  New  York. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

OF  UNUSUAL  QUALITY  ANI)  VIGOR 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP- — Desirous  of  quitting 
th«  Poultry  Business. 

MT.  PLEASANT  POULTRY  FARM.  Havre  de  Gracn,  Md. 

S.  C,  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  10c  each 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  No  order  too  large  or  too 
small.  Hatching  eggs  by  the  sett'ng  or  thousand; 
fertility  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue. 
RICHLAND  FARMS  -  -  Frederick,  Md 

KIRKUP’S  STRAINS.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

bred  for  size,  vigor  and  large,  white  market  eggs. 
Safe  delivery  of  ohix  guaranteed.  Send  for  onr 
circular.  «  HKSTNUT  POULTRY  FARM 
Kirkup  Bros.,  Props..  Mattituok,  L.T.,  N.Y. 

CUSTOM  HATCHING 

In  onr  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator,  by  experienced 
operator,  means  better  chicks,  free  from  lice  aud 
dis‘>nse.  When  you  want  them,  send  ns  the  eggs  ; 
we’ll  send  you  the  chicks.  $3  a  compartment,  hold¬ 
ing  150  eggs.  MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  MiUerton.  N.  Y. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

Breeders  nnd  shippers  for  20  years  of  hlgh-olass  8.  O.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rock*.  Baby  chicks  anil 
hatching  egga  our  specialty.  Correspondence  invited. 

THOROURHRRFD  POULTRY— Boat  20  varieties  Vigor 
ous.  healthy  stock.  Good  layers.  Eggs.  15 — $1 :  40 

— $2.  Catalogue.  H.  K.  MOHR,  R.  No.  3,  Quikertown.  Pa. 


Pullets  and  Yearlings  For  Sale 

506  April  and  May  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pnl 
lets.  760  selected  yearlings.  Every  bird  guaranteed 
purebred,  healthy  and  vigorous 

SUNNY  HILL  FARM  Flemlngton,  N.  J. 


Dnct’QKnpved 
lUul U  Eureka 


The  Air  Trap 

does  it. 


FREE  SAMPLES!  See  Them!  Try  Them! 

They  Give 

More  SAP 

every  day  for 

More  Days  and  make 


More  Money^ 

other,  and  there  is  ; 
scientific  reason  for  ii 
explained  in  our  Free 
Catalogue. 


drying  up  pre¬ 
vented  ;  free  c  o  n- 
stantflow.  No  injury 
to  trees. 

Samples  and 
price  list  for 
the  asking. 

Write  today 

C.  C.  STELLE,  7o  Fifth  Ave„  BROOKLYN,  N.Y 

BEST  MAPLE  SYRUP  EVAPORATOR 

'M'OT  a  single  feature  of  our  Maple  Evaporator 
-1’  can  be  dispensed  with.  Simplest  ami  most 
economical  way  of 
making  Maple 
Syrup.  Produces 
highest  quality 
which  brings  the 
most  money.  Made 
in  22  sizes  for  large 
ami  small  groves. 

Write  for  catalog 
and  state  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Champlain  Ave.,  JN.  W.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Try  this  galvanized  adjustable  farm  gate  60 
days  before  buying  It.  No  deposit,  no  payment 

until  you  say  you  want  to  buy  the  gate.  Send  for  our 
Free  Use  Order  Card  and  big  Farm  Gate  Book.  Address 

IOWA  GATE  CO„  45th  St.  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


tft/ANTED— A  MAN 

0W  To  start  in  profitable  bus!- 

’  I1PS.Q  hittriWY'lvifkllinor  Onr  I^lrr  T 


profitable  busi¬ 
ness  of  hisownselling  our  Big  Line  of 
Necessities  direct  to  farmers.  Con¬ 
tract  given  for  exclusive  territory.  Man  must 
be  honest,  sober  and  inuustrious.  Two 
Thousand  Rawleigh  salesmen  now  making 

$10O  to  $300  Per  Month 

Experience  not  necessary.  We  will  teach  you. 
A  few  choice  Territories  still  open.  If  you  can  fur¬ 
nish  team  and  a  little  expense  money,  write  us 
stating  age,  occupation,  etc. 

The  W.  T.  Rawleigh  Medical  Co.,  Freeport,  III. 
Importers— Chemists — Manufacturers 


Guaranteed  Stoves— Direct  from  Factory 
Wholesale  Prices — Freight  Paid 

Bny  a  Gold  Coin  Stovo  direct  from  factory  and 
save  $5  to  $20.  Wo  pay  freight  ami  insure  safe 
delivery  of  stove— polished,  ail  ready  to  set  up. 

After  One  Year’s  Trial 

we  will  refund  yonr  money  if  you  are  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Send  for  Big  Cata¬ 
log  of 

Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

and  details  of  our 

PROFIT-SHARING  PLAN 

forourenstomers.  l.earn 
how  you  can  get  stoves, 
standard  for  51  years,  at 
a  bargain.  Write  today. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  Streof,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS 

WM.  R.  PETTICREW,  Manager, 


One  cent  invested 
in  a  postal  card 
will  bring  you  ft 
$35  to  $(»  a  week 
proposition. 
Box  303  Y,  Waterloo,  la. 


m 


S  IX  x\RPEKT( 

your  tools  on  a  power  grinder  ^ 
ten  times  faster  and  better  than 
by  hand.  Will  not  draw  temper 
from  fine  tools.  8eud  for  circular. 

UHAS.  A.  HENRY,  Frien.  N 
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KEYSTONE  POULTRY  FOODS 


Made  of  highest  quality  ingredients,  carefully 
mixed  in  proper  proportions.  Clean,  appetizing, 
vital  foods  for  poultry,  pigeons,  chicks.  Per¬ 
fectly  balanced,  absolutely  pure.  Used  every¬ 
where.  Keystone  foods  make  birds  healthy 
and  keep  them  so.  Your  dealer  has  them — 
if  not.  write  to  Taylor  Bros.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  for  catalog. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Kevstorxe  Foods 


CY*a«  Qolas-MANGEL  BEETS  for  poultry.  Regis- 
■  taped  Cheshire  Boar,  16  month* 

old.  Mekbitt  M.  Clark.  Brookfield  Centre,  Oonn. 


WHITE  WYAIIDOTTES^^iSSrS.SS! 

Great  layine  strain.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  CLARENCE  H.  FOGG,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX 
PORT.  Figgs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  request 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


BRONZE  TURKEYS  from  Prize  Winners  Kggs  in  sea 
son.  Stamp  M  RS.  II.  CHUM  BLEY,  Draper,  Va 


First  Madison  Square  Bird  in  the  World 


ONLY 
ONE 

10  full  brothers  for  sale  of  White  Holland  Turkeys. 
They  ar«  big,  attractive  birds;  4  late-hatched  Toms, 
s  ms  of  onr  40-lb.  cock  that  also  won  first  Madison 
Square.  Grand  Palace,  etc.  Also  for  saie.  50  Black 
Minorcas.  Cockerels  for  sale  creap 
Coldenham  Ponltry  Yards,  Booklet,  N.  Y. 
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THK  RURAL  NEW-VORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

I  am  sending  you  some  literature  from 
the  Creslo  Laboratories  of  Binghamton,  N. 
Y.  They  claim  that  they  can  make  hair 
grow  on  bald-headed  people.  If  this  is 
true,  you  can  send  me  the  papers  back 
with  the  information  required,  but  if  it 
is  not  true,  you  can  send  it  to  the  waste 
basket.  M.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  went  to  the  waste  basket.  Some 
of  the  statements  made  in  this  circular 
are  almost  enough  to  raise  the  dead 
hair  on  a  bald  head  and  make  it  sprout 
red.  Yet  this  circular  does  one  thing 
— offers  a  new  kind  of  “proof”  which 
is  new  to  us.  How  do  you  like  this 
as  proof  that  this  stuff  will  make  your 
hair  grow? 

“Do  you  suppose  for  a  second  that 
a  minister  like  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Hendricks 
of  Wisconsin  would  deliberately  make 
statements  that  are  false?” 

We  should  want  a  look  at  Brother 
Hendricks  and  his  hair  before  answer¬ 
ing.  As  it  is  Brother  Hendricks  makes 
some  very  guarded  statements.  He 
says  he  is  delighted  with  results  and 
that  the  stuff  started  his  hair  growing 
after  the  first  week.  Very  likely  a 
good  shampoo  would  have  done  the 
same.  Brother  Hendricks  is  very  care¬ 
ful  not  to  say  that  hair  grew  on  his 
bald  head,  because  he  knows  better. 

John  A.  Qualey,  who  swindled  the 
widow  of  the  eminent  surgeon,  Dr.  Wm. 
T.  Bull,  out  of  $35,000,  was  found  guilty 
by  a  jury  last  week  and  sentenced  by 
Justice  Goff  to  a  term  in  prison  of  not 
less  than  five  and  not  more  than  eight 
years.  In  pronouncing  the  sentence  Jus¬ 
tice  Goff  said:  “I  have  looked  up  your 
case  carefully  and  I  find  that  numerous 
complaints  have  been  made  that  you 
have  swindled  others,  as  you  did  Mrs. 
Bull.  It  has  been  satisfactorily  estab¬ 
lished  that  for  many  years  you  have 
been  engaged  in  swindling  operations, 
end  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  show 
you  any  mercy.”  It  is  said  that  worry 
over  the  swindle  hastened  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Bull,  and  her  will  made  a  request 
that  Qualey  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  law.  The  District  Attorney 
has  received  many  more  complaints- 
against  Qualey,  and  records  of  his  trans¬ 
actions  show  that  he  was  in  several 
schemes  to  defraud  unsuspecting  in¬ 
vestors.  Mrs.  Bull  was  induced  to  in¬ 
vest  her  money  in  the  stock  of  the  Mag¬ 
nesia-Asbestos  Company,  which  seems 
to  have  been  organized  on  much  the 
same  lines,  and  promoted  in  much  the 
same  way,  as  E.  G.  Lewis  organized  and 
promoted  the  sale  of  stock  in  the  United 
States  Fiber-Stopper  Company  of  St. 
Louis.  In  each  case  there  was  a  patent 
In  each  case  there  was  a  factory,  and 
in  each  case  some  pretense  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  in  both  cases  promises  of 
enormous  profits.  In  both  cases  invest¬ 
ments  were  total  losses. 

A  verdict  for  the  Eagle  and  against 
Pastor  Charles  T.  Russell  of  “miracle” 
wheat  fame  was  returned  by  a  jury  before 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Kelby  in  Brooklyn 
yesterday  at  the  close  of  a  .$100,000  libel 
suit,  which  had  grown  out  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  Brooklyn  newspaper  of  a  car¬ 
toon  pretending  to  portray  the  plaintiff 
in  the  act  of  being  called  away  from  his 
task  of  peddling  “miracle”  wheat  to  join 
the  “Onion”  Bank  directors.  The  jury  was 
out  forty,  minutes. — New  York  Sun. 

The  above  was  an  interesting  case. 
About  a  year  ago  the  Brooklyn  pastor 
undertook  to  sell  “Mi-racle”  wheat 
through  the  Watch  Tower  Bible  and 
Tract  Society,  an  organization  which,  it 
is  said,  he  personally  controlled.  It  is 
said  that  the  circulars  prophesied  a  fam¬ 
ine  for  the  year  1914  and  predicted  a 
sale  of  the  “Miracle”  wheat  at  $60  a 
bushel,  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  pub¬ 
lished  a  cartoon  ridiculing  the  pastor 
and  his  wheat  proposition,  and  the  pas¬ 
tor  sued  the  paper  for  $100,000  damages, 
alleging  that  the  cartoon  and  the  para¬ 
graphs  referring  to  it  had  put  him  in 
the  class  with  financial  crooks.  The 
attorney  for  the  defense,  in  summing 
the  case,  alleged  that  the  followers  of 
Pastor  Russell  had  been  made  to  believe 


that  everything  he  wrote  was  gospel 
truth  and  they  rose  for  it  like  fish  for 
a  minnow,  but  as  soon  as  the  cartoon 
and  articles  about  it  were  printed  in  the 
Eagle  the  sales  stopped  short.  We  have 
no  information  to  show  the  intent  of 
Mr.  Russell  in  the  sale  of  the  “Miracle” 
wheat.  It  is  possible  that  he  was  misled 
by  the  claims  presented  for  it  by  other 
promoters,  and  that  he  was  innocent  of 
any  intentional  deception  on  his  own 
part,  but  after  having  promoted  the 
“Miracle”  wheat  lie  was  certainly  badly 
advised  in  bringing  a  suit  against  the 
publication  that  sought  to  protect  its 
readers  from  the  purchase  of  a  gold 
brick. 

The  affairs  of  the  Industrial  Savings 
and  Loan  Company  were  taken  over  by 
the  Banking  Department  of  the  State  of 
New  York  in  June  last  because  it  was 
insolvent  and  with  the  purpose  of  liqui¬ 
dating  its  affairs  and  saving  its  assets 
for  its  creditors. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  are  pretty  well 
advised  of  the  progress  of  this  institu¬ 
tion.  Six  years  ago  we  discovered  that 
the  directors  of  the  association  had  or¬ 
ganized  land  companies  and  building 
supply  companies,  which  they  controlled, 
and  that  they  were  dealing  with  them¬ 
selves  between  the  Savings  and  Loan 
Company  and  their  own  companies  for 
the  money  of  the  depositors.  They  ad¬ 
mitted  the  facts,  but  refused  to  admit 
the  danger.  We  regarded  human  nature 
as  entirely  too  weak  a  proposition  to 
resist  a  temptation  of  this  kind,  and  we 
refused  the  advertising  and  advised  our 
people  from  time  to  time  of  our  reasons 
for  doing  so.  The  advertising  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  many  of  the  most  prominent 
publications  in  the  country. 

We  understand  now  from  numerous 
correspondents  that  these  old  directors 
are  writing  creditors  of  the  Industrial 
Savings  and  Loan  Company,  represent¬ 
ing  that  the  creditors  have  a  chance  of 
getting  all  of  their  money  out  of  the 
company  by  exchanging  their  claims  for 
stock  in  the  Montauk  Park  Company 
or  other  concerns  controlled  by  the  di¬ 
rectors.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that 
any  victims  of  these  manipulators  would 
be  foolish  enough  to  again  place  them¬ 
selves  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who 
caused  their  original  embarrassment, 
and  yet  it  seems  that  the  plausible  prop¬ 
osition  is  meeting  with  some  success, 
and  that  some  of  the  depositors  are  ac¬ 
tually  turning  their  claims  over  in  ex¬ 
change  for  stock  in  these  land  promo¬ 
tion  schemes.  This  is,  of  course,  not 
an  original  scheme  with  these  promoters. 
It  has  been  worked  over  and  over  again. 
Lewis  worked  it  when  the  Government 
originally  closed  his  United  States  bank. 
Ostrander  has  worked  it  indefinitely, 
Currier  has  adopted  it,  and  promoters 
generally  are  prepared  to  trade  worth¬ 
less  security  for  one  of  more  or  less 
value,  and  sometimes  of  no  greater 
value,  for  the  purpose  of  profit  or  of 
appeasing  the  wrath  of  his  victim. 

In  years  past  concerns  that  failed  and 
went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  were 
largely  eaten  up  by  the  legal  expense 
of  the  receiver,  but  of  recent  years  this 
matter  has  been  changed.  There  is  no 
longer  a  receiver  appointed  for  banks  and 
associations  of  this  kind.  Their  assets 
are  taken  over  by  the  State  Banking  De¬ 
partment  and  they  are  economically 
liquidated  as  speedily  as  possible,  so  that 
its  depositors  may  be  sure  in  this  case 
that  they  will  get  all  the  assets  are 
worth,  and  as  the  company  has  been 
inspected  regularly  by  the  department  it 
is  fair  to  assume  that  the  depositors 
ought  to  get  pretty  close  to  their  origi¬ 
nal  investment.  We  have  made  no  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Montauk  Park  Com¬ 
pany.  It  does  not  seem  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  rendered  any  detailed  state¬ 
ment  of  its  assets  and  liabilities,  and, 
judging  by  the  performance  of  these 
gentlemen  in  the  past,  and  by  our  ex¬ 
perience  with  land  promotion  companies 
of  the  kind,  we  would  not  pay  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  printing  the  certificates  for  the 
stock  itself.  There  are  some  assets  of 
value  yet  in  your  holdings  in  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Savings  and  Loan  Company.  Your 
claim,  therefore,  has  a  cash  value.  The 
stock  in  the  Montauk  Park  Company 
has  no  known  value.  If  you  held  it  to¬ 
day  you  probably  could  not  sell  it  on 
the  market  for  a  nickel  a  share.  Those 
who  take  our  advice  will  hold  on  to 
their  deposits  in  the  company  and  re¬ 
ceive  in  cash  from  the  State  what  the 
assets  are  worth.  Those  who  trade 
them  for  worthless  stocks  may  or  may 
not  be  wiser,  but  will  surely  be  poorer. 

T.  J.  D. 
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Now  Selling  at 
FACTORY  Prices; 

FREIGHT  PREPAID 

This  is  a  special  30-day  sale  of  10,000  sheets 
of  Edwards  Steel  Shingles.  Our  direct-from- 
factory  prices  are  suprisingly  low.  And  we 
now  pay  all  the  freight.  Here  is  a  great  bar¬ 
gain— an  opportunity  to  buy  the  most  dur¬ 
able,  fireproof  roof  for_  much  LESS  than 
the  commonplace  kind. 

Edwards  STEEL  Shingles 

outwear  FOUR  ordinary  shingle  roofs,  nro  ton 
times  easier  to  put  on.  and  yet.  THEY  ACT¬ 
UALLY  COST  LESS  THAN  tVOOOEN  SHIN¬ 
GLES.  They  cost  LESS,  mind  you. 

1)0  not  judge  Edwards  Steel  Shingles  by  com¬ 
mon  galvanized  iron  roofing  —  the  kind  that 
rusts.  We  have  Invented  a  mot  hod  that  absolutely 
prevents  rust  from  ever  getting  a  foothold,  as 
100,000  delighted  owners  of  Edwards  Roofs  have 
found  out.  It's  tho  famous  Edwards  Tightcote 
Process  applied  to  genuine  Open  Hearth  Steel. 

STEEL  Shingles  Easily  Put  On 

You  don’t  have  to  nail  these  steel  shingles,  like 
wood  shingles,  ONE  AT  A  TIME.  Put  on  a*  high  ns 
100  ot.  once,  for  they  come  in  big  sheets  ready  to  nail 
on  sheathing  or  old  roof.  Much  easier  than  putting  on 
wood  shingles.  No  extra  materials  to  buy,  no  painting  to 
do,  no  tools  to  borrow.  Your  hired  man  can  do  the  job. 

No  Danger  of  Fire 

No,  Sir.  you  don't  ever  hear  of  any  building  burn¬ 
ing  up  if  it  is  roofed  with  Edwards  STEEL  Shin¬ 
gles.  It’s  the  man  who  roofs  with  wooden  shin¬ 
gles  or  composition  paper  who  loses  by  lire  his 
house  or  burn. 

Why  risk  life  and  valuable  property  when  you 
can  make  your  buildings  practically  li reproof  sim¬ 
ply  by  roofing  with  Edwards  STEEL  Shingles? 

Every  Edwards  roof  is  guaranteed  against  light¬ 
ning  by  a  $10.  000  bond. 

U/RITF I  Send  postal  at  onco  for  oar  latost  Roof- 
•f*  ■»!  *  !&■  ing  Book  No. 273  and  Special  Factory 
Pricee.  Give  sizo  of  roof,  if  you  can.  (94) 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

223-273  Lock  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Damping:  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc.  C3^“Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J 

D.  It.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill# 


POULTRY  FENCE 

OOlCentsa  rod  for  48-inch  fence. 

Fewer  posts  and  no  base  board 
or  top  rat !  required.  Buy  from  tho 
factory  direct.  Other  styles  of 
Poultry,  Farm  and  lawn  Fencing. 
Large  CatalogFree.  Write  today 
Box230  Kitselman  Bros,  Mancie,  Fnd. 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

26-inch  Hog  Fence, _ 14c.  M 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,.. ,21c.  ” 

48-inch  Poultry  Fence.. 22 54c. 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.55 
A  Many  styles  and  heights.  Our  largo  Free  Catalog 
contains  fence  Information  you  should  have. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  263  Winchester,  Ind. 
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ORNAMENTAL  IRON  FENCE 

Strong,  durable  and  cheaper  than  wood.  Hundreds  of  patterns  for 
lawns,  churches,  cemeteries,  public  grounds.  Write  for  free  cata* 
logue  and  special  offer.  Complete  line  of  Farm  Fence,  Gates,  etc. 

WARD  FENCE  CO.,  237Main  St.,  Decatur.  Ind. 


February  15, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


REPUBLIC  ORNAMENTAL 
LAWN  FENCE, 

appcalscspeciallytothe  shrewd  End 
critical  buyer  who  wants  the  most 
as  well  as  the  best  for  his  money. 

The  Best  Fence  money  and  skill 
canproduce.  Fabric  heavy,  strong 
and  close  spaced.  Sag-proof  con¬ 
struction  alone  makes  it  worth  one- 
fourth  more  than  any  other.  Yet  the 
price  is  lower  than  inferior  makes. 

Many  patterns— self  adjusting 
to  uneven  ground— easy  to  put 
up  on  wood  or  iron  posts. 

REPUBLIC  HERCULES  GATES 

I  built  with  automaticlocktall  galvan¬ 
ized.  Raise  Bar  holds  it  firmly  in 
I  any  raised  position.  Frame  of  heavy 
steel  tubing.  No  holes  to  weaken 
it.  Heavy  fabric  held  tijht  by 
stretcher  bar.  Stock  proof. 

Write  aa  how  much  fence  you 
need  and  for  FREE  Catalog. 

REPUBLIC  FENCE  <  GATE  CO., 
34  Republic  St.,  N.  Chicago.  Ill, 
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We  make  160  styles.  Horse 
cattle,  sheep,  hog,  and  bull 
proof  fences  made  of  No.  9 
double  galvanized  wires 
and  absolutely  rust  proof  . 
Bargain  Prices: 

13  eents  pep  Rod  Tip 
Poultry  and  Rabbit  Proof 
Fences,  Lawn  Fences  and 
Gates.  Send  for  Catalog 
and  Free  sample  for  test, 


The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dept,  59  Cleveland.  Obi* 


IWAN 


POST  HOLE 
AND  WELL 


The  auger  used  by  a  mil¬ 
lion  farmers  will  satisfy 
you  also.  Buy  quality, 
endurance,  speed  and 
let  the  imitations  alone, 

There’s  lots  of  satisfaction  in 
using  a  good  tool;  your  anger 
rises  every  time  you  use  a  poor  one 
on  which  you  were  stung.  Imita¬ 
tions  of  any  tool  are  made  to  sell 
only  on  the  reputation  of  the  original. 
People  don’t  counterfeit  bad  tools. 
The  Iwan  Auger  cuts  fast  and 
easily,  empties  easily,  has  no 
suction  when  removed  from 
hole.  Buy  from  your  dealer  and 
save  freight.  Most  of  them  sell 
Iwan  Augers.  Look  for  our  name 
on  handle  casting.  Get  posted  on 
the  tools  you  need. 

There’s  a  lot  to  know  about  good 
augers 


AUGER 

W If nor 


Sizes 
S  to  18 
Inches 
diam¬ 
eter . 

post  hole 
diggers,  tile  tools  and  hay  knives. 


■old  in 

your 

town 

ask  as 
for 

special 
pri  c«  to 
intro¬ 
duce. 


Write  now  for  our  “Easy  Digging” 
booklet  and  catalog  while  our  ad - 
dress  is  before  you. 

IWAN  BROS.,  B«s  K,  SOUTH  BIND,  ISO. 


Cost  only  one-third  ns  much  as  ordinary  iron,  wire  or  gas  pipe 
gates,  but  last  twice  as  long.  Neat  in  appearance — best  and  strongest  gate 
made— light,  easy  to  handle,  opens  both  ways.  Boards  are  double  bolted 
between  eight  angle  eteel  uprights  and  doable  tru33  braces,  guaranteed  never  to  sag. 

Cost  Less  Than  All  Wood  Gates — Last  5  Times  as  Long 

just  the  Gato  Steels  which  ’I 
„■  hinge  feature — reinforced 
make  gates  extra  strong. 

AlvinV.lIoweyPres.  Improved  Elevating  Attachment  permits  tho  gate  to  bo  raised  full  length 
from  6  to  30  inches,  so  small  stock  coo  peca  under,  and  to  swing  over  snow. 


MONEY 


30  Days  Free  Trial  and 
5  Year  Guarantee 

Catalog  shows  both  complete  Gates 
and  just  the  Steels, at  prices  you  can’t  afford 
to  m ms.  Send  for  my  new  catalog  with  free 
SO  days*  trial  and  freight  prepaid  ojfer. 

Alvin  V.  Rowe,  Pres. 

ROWE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
705  Adams  St.,  Galesburg,  HI. 
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Fence  Buyers 
ANSWER 
This  Utile  “Ad’ 

One  cent  saves  you  matiy  dollars. 


§m 


*  lm  s  f/V/TY  i , , 
pays  to 
c°nviQCj  Get  our 

"TsSetftSa/ 
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Send  postal  for  Empire  Fence  Book,  [bcoli  Free  h^iI!  pnt£Jre“ak"-~2<3i^?,fro‘n  tact^^E 
now — compare  nnalitv  and  nrices  then~  *  nnaSteei  PnlE  ^vrite^,Jlstochoos, 


now — compare  quality  and  prices,  then  ~ pnltson 
buy  where  you  get  best  offer.  We  guarantee 

Biggest  Savings  on  Highest  Quality  Fence  Direct  From 
Factory,  Freight  Prepaid.  23  Styles  to  Select  From 

All  Big  No.  9  Wires,  rust  proof,  pig  tight,  stock  strong.  Open  Hearth  steel,  heavily 
galvanized.  Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fence  till  you  get  our  prices.  Write  now  Postal  will  do. 

BOND  .STEEL  POST  COMPANY,  23  E.  Matinee  Street,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-VORR, 


MARKETS 


HUTTHU 


Creamery,  fancy. 
Good  to  Choici 
Lower  Grades 


lb. 


State  Dairy,  best . 

Common  to  Good. 


Philadelphia,  western  creamery, 
EGGS 


Common  to  Good . 

Western,  best . 

Under  grades . 

Checks  and  dirties . . 

Storage  . 

DiilKD  FI tDITS 

Apples,  evap.,  choice,  1911 . 

Common  to  good . 

Sun  dried . 

Chops,  1U0  lbs. . . 


FltESH  FRUITS 

Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl .  1.75 

Hubbardston .  1 .75 

Newtown  Pippin .  2.50 

King . .• .  2.00 

Spy  .  2.00 

Spitzenburg .  2.50 

Winesap .  2  50 

Bellflower .  1  75 

Greening .  2.00 

Baldwin  .  2  00 

Western,  choice  varieties,  box...  1.50 

Common  to  good,  box . 50 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  8.00 

Dong  Island,  bbl . 8.00 

Jersey,  bbl . 7.00 

Strawberries,  Florida,  qt . 10 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 17 

Common  to  Good . 14 

Skims . 03 

BEANS 

Marrow . 5.00 

Medium....  .  4.10 

Pea . 395 

Bed  Kidney .  4.00 

White  Kidney  .  5,70 

Yellow  Eye .  4.35 

Dima.  California .  0.15 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 2fi 

Common  to  Good . 20 

Pacific  Coast . 17 

Old  Stock . .08 

German  Crop .  47 

VEGETABLES 


York, 

L3. 

n 

.37 

(fp 

.35 

.27 

.29 

.27 

© 

.34 

.32 

<<t) 

34 

.22 

(lit 

.29 

.18 

(<0 

.23 

(<b 

21 

34  cents. 

,  36  cents. 

.29 

© 

.31 

.26 

@ 

.28 

.27 

@ 

.28 

.22 

<03 

.24 

.26 

@ 

.29 

& 

.25 

.12 

fd 

.18 

.10 

fd) 

.20 

.07 

© 

.08 

.66 

© 

•l’6^ 

.03 

© 

.03  % 

i  .65 

'd 

1.75 

.17 

.20 

.12 

(ft 

.13 

.15 

© 

.17 

WOOD 

New  York  Fleeces.  Fine,  unwashed .  22 

Ohio  half  blood  combing  . 28 

Kentucky,  three  eigui  lis  blood . 31 

MiCnigau.  half  blood . 27 

BOSTON  WHOLE3ADE  PRICES. 


@>  .23 
@  .29 
©  .32 

(t»  .28 


Butter,  nearby  C'eamery . 

© 

.35 

Western  Creamery . 

@ 

.34 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery . 

. 31 

.32 

.29 

Apples,  dessert  varieties,  bbl . 

(cb 

3.60 

Common  kinds  . 

(4 

2.00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

rd) 

9.00 

Potatoes.  2  bu.  bag  . 

1  35 

Dressed  meats— Veal  . 

(& 

.16 

Pork . 09 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls . 17 

Roasters  . 20 

Turkeys .  ,22 

Hay— No.  I  . 21 .00 

No.  2  . 19.00 

„  No.  3  . 15.00 

Straw- Rye . 19.00 

Millfeed  — Bran,  ton . 23.25 

Middlings . .24.00 

Mixed  feed . 24  50 

Gluten . 29.00 


©  .10 
©  .19 
©  .22 
fd 1  215 

(6)22.00 
© 19.50 
@16.00 
©20  00 
@24  00 
@28  00 
@28  00 
fa  29.  .90 


‘Want 


.18 

.16 

12 


@  5.35 
fd  4.15 
©  4.15 
«  4  60 
@  5.80 
©  4  40 
©  6.25 


28 

.25 

.23 

.12 

.49 


Potatoes—  Long  Island,  bbl .  2.25©  2.75 


Southern,  new,  bbl .  2,00 

State,  180  lbs .  1.75 

Maine,  168  lb.  bag .  1.90 

Bermuda,  new,  bbl . ...... .  4.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1.50 

Beets,  new,  bbl .  2.UU 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 03 

Carrots,  bbl . 75 

Cauliflowers,  Southern,  crate .  1.00 

Cabbage,  Banish  seed,  ton .  6.00 

Domestic  seed .  3.00 

New,  Southern,  bbl.  crate . 90 

Red,  ton . 15.00 

Kale,  bbl . 40 

Lettuce, 'obbl.  bkt .  1.00 

Onions,  State  &  W'n.,  100  lb.  bag . 50 

Orange  Co.,  100  lb  bag . 25 

Conn.,  red  and  yellow.  1001b.  bag.  .50 

Conn.  Valley,  white,  bbl .  3.00 

Peppers,  Fla.  carrier .  0.75 

Peas.  Southern,  bu .  3.00 

String  Beans,  bu .  1.50 

Squash,  bbl .  ]  50 

Egg  Plants.  Fla.,  box .  1  00 

Spinach,  bbl . 50 

Tomatoes— Southern  carrier  .  1.50 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 75 

Rutabaga . 50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  doz .  1.25 

No.  2,  box .  3.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . )5 

Tomatoes,  lb.. . 10 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 2.00 

Lettuce,  doz . 20 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 14 

Fowls . 10 

Roosters . "  ,10 

Ducks .  [l8 

Geese . ,54 

Turkeys . . .  [53 

Guineas,  pair . ...j.”  335 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 23 

Common  to  Good . 18 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 24 


iff  4.00 
la)  2  00 
@  2.10 
©  5  .50 
fa)  2.75 
©  2.50 
@  0.09 
(&  1 .25 
@  1.75 
@  8.00 
@  4  00 
©  1.00 
®1T.UU 
id  .50 
®  2.00 
©  1.25 
@  75 

©  75 

®  6.00 
®  1.50 
®  5.5U 
@  3.50 
®  2.00 
©  2.50 
@  .90 

®  3.00 
©  1.00 
©  .90 


®  2.25 
@  4.00 
@  40 

®  .35 
I'd)  3,50 
@  .3o 


® 

© 

® 

© 

& 

© 

© 

© 

© 

® 


.24 

.21 

226 

.90 

.23 

.20 

.17 

.27 

.19 

.17 


Squab,  broilers,  pair . 80 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 20 

Roasters  . 18 

Fowls . ‘  .’14 

Capons — fancy . 26 

Ducks,  spriug,  lb  . j(j 

Geese . . 

Squabs,  doz . . '.50  @5.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 19.00  ®  20  00 

No.  2 . ie.00  @  17  50 

No.  3 . 14.00  ® 

Clover  Mixed . 13.00  © 

Straw,  Rye . 19.00  (d 


15.00 
18  no 
20.00 


„  MILLFEED. 

Wheat  bran,  ton .  23  00 

Middlings .  24  00 

Red  i  *og . ;  28.00 

Oorn  Meal . 26  (jq 

Linseed  meal . '31  50 

Hominy  chop . !.!!  [234)0 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs .  7  00 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs .  8.50 

Culls .  a  on 

8heep.  loo  lbs .  .....  .  .<  no 

Lambs .  7  lln 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  good  to  prime .  15 

Common . *  . in 

Pork,  light  weights. !!!!!”"[”[  In 

Mediums  and  heavy .  09 

Uothouso  lambs,  head . ***"]*  doo 

G  RAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1.01 

No.  2,  Red .  '  j  m 

„  No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.(14 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  55 

Dau,  as  to  weight,  bush .  '37 


(3  24.00 
©28  "0 
fd  29 .00 
©27.00 
@32  50 
a  24 ,00 


©  8  20 
©  6  25 
©  6.00 
©12.50 
©  8  00 
©  5.50 
©  9.50 
©  8.50 


@  .15^ 
@  .13 
©  .12 
@  .10 
@  8.00 


Rye 


.65 


@ 

@ 

© 

© 

© 

© 


.68 

.41 

.68 


COTTON. 

New  York  Middling  Upland .  ijqe 

Middling  Gulf . [  .  13  0(1 

New  Orleans.  Low  Middling .  '  fo  nn 

Good  Middling . \ .  12. SO 


he 


@  2.50 
(a  2.25 
@  4.00 
@  3.50 
@  3.75 
@  3.75 
@  4.00 
@  2,75 
©  3.25 
@  3.00 
©  2.00 
©  1.25 
©10.00 
@  PAO 
©  9.50 
@  .50 
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crying 
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TABLEAUX  AND  MARCHES" 


SAVE  M  ON EY~A»to owners  anddealers.  Gen- 

'  nlne.  Woven  Asbestos  Brake 
1  aciug  IVure  Mesh  aud  Waterproofed.  Big  dis- 
com.ts.^  Write  CHARLES  fi.  HOLSTE,  3 
Colonia  Road,  Elizabeth,  N,  J. 


This  Daring  Book  Tells  How 

rwl°T:VT2uld  yo^ lik®  t<^bV7  many  of  your  groceries  for  just 
HALi*  the  usual  price?  How  would  you  like  to  save  15  per 

^°rex7Pn  staPles,like  Flour>  Sugar,  Coffee,  etc.? 
You  can  do  it.  You  can  make  an  average  saving  of  29  per 

P5°Xerlt’  necessary  to  send  a  postal  for 

Larkin  Co.  s  latest  free  Cut-Price  Grocery  Book.  It  pictures, 
prices  and  describes  some  200  choice  Groceries,  at  prices  that 
1  literally  astound  most  people.  No  matter  what  grocery  foods 
I  you  want,  you’ll  find  them  listed  in  this  daring  Book. 

Postal  Card , 
Brings  Bool 
by  Return  Mail 


to  buy  a  parrot,  lady?”  “Does 
swear?”  “This  one  don’t  lady;  but 
I’ve  got  one  aboard  the  ship  as  is  a  vvon- 
dar — and  only  a  dollar  more!” — Judge. 

The  American:  “Why  did  you  leave 
your  Italian  hills?”  The  exBrigand: 
“Too  tame.  Why,  I  only  killed  two 
people  a  month  there,  but  since  I  be¬ 
came  a  chauffeur  it’s  a  poor  month  when 
I  can’t  land  20  in  the  hospital.”— Satire. 

“1  wish  to  complain,”  said  the  bride, 
haughtily,  “about  that  flour  you  sold  me. 
It  was  tough.”  “Tough,  ma’am?”  asked 
the  grocer.  “Yes,  tough.  I  made  a  pie 
with  it,  and  my  husband  could  hardly 
cut  it.” — Everybody’s. 

Tommy;  “Pa,  the  thermometer  has 
fallen.”  Pa;  “Much,  my  boy?”  Tommy; 
“About  five  feet,  pa;  it’s  broken.”— j 
Credit  Lost. 

Bin:  “I  always  go  by  the  mo'uo,  ‘If 
you’d  have  a  thing  done  well  do  it  your¬ 
self.  Dix :  “Yes,  but  suppose  you 
want  a  haircut?” — Boston  Transcript 

\  ounghubby  :  “What  are  you 
for,  dear?”  Mrs.  Youngnubby: 

-  .  I’ve  boiled  this  can  ot  pork  and 
beans  for  two  hours  and  the  can  won’t 
come  off.”— Boston  Advertiser. 

tt  Sarcastic  Customer  (to  grocer) 
‘Have  you  any  eggs  that  you  can  guar¬ 
antee  not  to  contain  half-hatched  chick¬ 
ens?”  Shopkeeper:  “Yes,  sir;  I  have 
some  very  nice  duck  eggs !”— Melbourne 
Australasian. 

“Tommy,  what  did  you  do  with  that 
sixpence  I  gave  you  for  taking  your 
medicine?”  “I  bought  sweets  with  half 
of  it,  and  I  gave  Jimmy  the  other  half 
to  drink  the  medicine  for  me.” — Mel¬ 
bourne  Australasian. 

Patient:  “But  do  you  think  the  oper¬ 
ation  will  save  my  life,  doctor?”  Doc¬ 
tor:  “That  I  can’t  say.  But  if  it  doesn’t 
you  will  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  everything  possible  was 
done  for  you.” — Satire. 

Jim  s  gal  told  her  folks  she  was  going 
out  to  find  a  stylish  coiffeur.  What  kind 
of  a  thing  is  that?”  “I’m  ashamed  of 
your  ignorance,  Bill.  It’s  one  of  them 
fellers  what  steers  the  ottymobbles.”— 
Baltimore  American. 

Johnny,  who  has  been  to  the  circus, 
was  telling  his  teacher  about  the  won¬ 
derful  things  he  had  seen.  “An’  teach¬ 
er.  he  cried,  “they  had  one  big  animal 
they  called  the  hip— hip— hip.”  "“Hippo¬ 
potamus,  dear,”  prompted  the  teacher.  “I 
ican  t  just  say  its  name,-’  exclaimed 
Johnny,  “but  it  looks  just  like  9,000 
pounds  of  liver.”— Youngstown  Tele¬ 
gram. 

As  the  Sunday  School  teacher  entered 
her  classorom,  she  saw  leaving  in  great 
haste  a  little  girl  and  her  still  smaller 
brother.  “Why,  Mary,  you  aren’t  go¬ 
ing  away  ?”  she  exclaimed 
“Pleathe,  Mith  Anne,  we’ve  got  to 
was  the  distressed  reply.  “Jimmy  ’th 
th  wallowed  hith  collection.”  —  Lippin- 
cott’s. 

“It  says  in  this  paper,”  said  Mrs. 
Wobbles,  that  Mr.  Edison  expects  soon 
to  be  able  to  furnish  everything  in  the 
household  in  concrete.”  “Good  for  Ed¬ 
ison,  said  Mr.  Wobbles,  trying  vainly 
to  carve  the  steak.  “A  nice  cement  ten¬ 
derloin  would  be  a  great  improvement 
on  this.”— Harper’s  Weekly. 


Where  We  Save  You 

I  Wo  save  you  the  retailer’s  profit  an'!  his  cost 
I  aoirifif  business.  And  in  most  cases  we  also 
J  save  you  the  wholesaler’s  profit  and  opera t- 
we  sell  direct  from  factory  to 
I  4UUU.U0U  families.  Our  plan  is  sound,  sensible, 
safe  and  economical.  Thirty-eight  years'  ex¬ 
perience  have  proved  this.  „  - - 

The  Famous 
LARKIN  GuarantyX 

parkin  Groceries  are  so  absolutely  pure  and 
\  *V§rn-grade  that  we  permit  any  family  to  use 
k  »  entirely  at  our  risk.  If,  after  using  #  of 
k  each  article  in  your  entire  order,  yon  are 
L  not  satisfied,  merely  send  back  the  re¬ 
mainder.  All  your  money,  including 
freight,  will  be  returned— AT  ONCE. 


KtHNED 


The  Larkin  Cut-Price  Book  offers,  in 
addition  to  200  Grocery  Products,  some  600  gen* 
eral  Household  Supplies.  The  low  prices  are 
amazing:.  Just  compare  them  with  what  yon 
have  been  paying.  Then  you’ll  see  why  2,000,000 
families  buy  of  Larkin  Co. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  you  can  profit 
srreaUy  dealing  with  us,  for  we  have 
warehouses  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Just  say  on  a  postal.  “Send  me 
your  Cut-Price  Grocery  Book,”  and  this 
Astounding  Book  will  be  sent  by  return 
mail,  free  and  postpaid.  Do  it  NOW. 

Write  to  our  nearest  address. 


LARKIN  CO.,  Dept.  1714  h  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  Chicago;  Peoria,’ IIL 

^  (14) 
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Give  him 
idea)  working- 
conditions.  Protect 
his  neck  and  shoulders  ’ 
with  Ventlplex  Collar 
Pads.  Then  see  him 
throw  his  weight  in  the  collar— then  watch  him  ] 
puli.  Then  see  how  gladly  he’ll  help  you. 

Ventiplex  Pads 

are  made  of  our  patent,  porous.  Ventiplex  fab- 1 
ric.  it’s  full  of  little  air  passages,  allowing  a  I 
free  circulation  of  air.  Absorbs  moisture  like 
a  blotter.  Draws  it  right  through  to  the  outside 
from  whence  it  quickly  evaporates.  Easily 
washed.  They  keep  the  horse’s  neck  and  shoul-  i 
dere  clean,  dry  and  free  from  sores,  galls,  etc. 

Your  dealer  should  have  them  in  stock.  If  he 
hasn’t,  write  ns.  Tel  1  us  his  name  and  address. 

BURLINGTON  BLANKET  COMPANY  | 

Makers  of  th©  famous  “Stay-on"  Blanket 

Dept.  50,  Burlington,  Wis. 

Canadian  Address— Windsor,  Ont. 


OilPull  running  Rumely  Automatic  Baler 

For  All  Work 

Here’s  the  right  tractor  for 
all  kinds  of  work — the 


15-30  h.  p. 

It  is  so  easy  to  handle  you  can 
take  it  anywhere — you  can  depend 
on  it  either  on  hills  or  on  level 
ground.  It  always  has  enough 
power. 

It’s  fit  for  almost  any  kind  of 
power  work — plowing,  harvesting, 
baling,  sawing,  hauling,  building 
roads,  etc. 

On  a  160-acre  farm  an  OilPull 
will  show  a  profit — on  a  240-acre 
farm  you  can  keep  it  busy  all  the 
time.  The  OilPull  is  a  handy, 
durable  tractor — it  burns  cheap  fuel 
and  really  costs  less  to  run  because 
it  lasts  longer. 

The  OilPull  steers  itself  in  plow¬ 
ing — it  is  furnished  with  the  Dread¬ 
nought  Steering  Guide. 

There’s  a  Data-Bool^  —  No. 

353 —  about  the 
OilPull.  Write 
for  it. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Power-  F arming  Machinery 

LA  PORTE,  IND 
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PATENTS 


FOR  SALE 


that  PAY.  $561,530  mad©  by  cli¬ 
ent*.  Pat# lit  Book — “What  and 
_ _  How  to  Iuvenf — Proof  of  For¬ 
tunes  In  Patents  ”  FREE,  lifc-p  Guide.  Send  Sketch  for  report. 
E.  E.  Vrooman,  Patent  Attorney,  838  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

OUR  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  FARMS 

Grow  fine  crops  with  large  profits.  And  they  are 
low-priced  now.  Come  and  see  them,  or  send  for 
bargain  list.  B.  F.  Me  BURNEY  &  CO.,  309 
Bastable  Block,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Montgomery  County  cir¬ 

cular.  HUNSBERGER’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Pennsburg,  Pa. 

NPW  lorcpu  Farmc-fllbert  Warren  Dresser, Burlington, 
nCIi  JGl  oC  J  id.  Illy  Burlington  Co.  New  Jersey  farms 
between  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Unsurpassed 
markets  and  soil:  mild  climate.  Send  for  farm  list 

NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS.  J.KM: 

in s  in  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  Reference 
on  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchasers. 
C.  L.  YAGER  &  CO.,  7 36 Press  Bldg.,  Binghamton.  21,  Y 

NEW  YORK  FARM$-^lonethevalley°f  the 

!*“”  ■  wnlV  r«nmj  Susquehanna.  Catalog 

free.  BILLINGS  FARM  AGENCY,  Apalachin,  New  York 

ORCHARD  IN 

- - VALLEY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

1750  apple  trees,  fine  condition,  40  acres  rich  land,  same 
location  as  famous  “  St,ck  Orchard.”  Best  bargain  in 
“Winchester”  section.  6 

VENABLE  &  FOUD,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
FORSALE 

Fine  240-Acre  Stock  and  Fruit  Farm 

in  garden  spot  of  Illinois.  Abundant  water.  Price, 
per  acre.  Address,  GEORGE  B.  GRIFFIN,  Charleston,  III. 

Uf ANTED  TO  RENT-A  SMALL  FARM  OR  COTTAGE. 

**  with  some  grounds  around,  near  Pawling,  N. 
Y.,  or  several  stations  above  or  below  Address, 
A.  KAABE,  363  East  156th  Street,  New  York  City 

ONE  ot  the  Best  Farms  on  the  Banka  of  the  Hudson,  210  aero*  ; 

6  miles  of  river  view  ;  60  acres  in  standard  varieties  of  fruit; 
100  acres  of  dark  sandy  loam;  1  mile  from  boat  landing  ;  %  mile 
from  W.  S.  R.R.  ;  1  new  house  with  modern  improvements  ;  1 
farm  house,  2  tenant  honsea  ;  mostly  slate  'Oofs  ;  no  brush  or 
atone.  Will  seU  all  or  part.  Elias  Eat.s,  Owner,  Coxsuekic,  N.  Y. 

pnQPQCAl  C— Sealed  proposals  subject  to  the 
■  ii vi  WMkv  usual  conditions  will  be  received 
up  to  2.30  P.  M.  February  20, 1913,  for  furnishing  the 
New  York  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  with  fer¬ 
tilizers  for  period  as  indicated  on  the  printed  speci¬ 
fication*,  deliveries  beginning  April  1,  1913.  For 
further  information  apply  to  the  Committee.  Ad¬ 
dress  all  proposals  to  the  Purchasing  Committee  for 
State  Hospitals,  Room  138,  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Pncitinn  WanidH  MANAGER  on  Fruit  Farm — 
rUolllUII  VfalliCU  Practical  experience  in  fruit 
culture.  Married.  References.  Eastern  States 
preferred.  Address  S.  G.,  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker 

PflQTAI  brings  description  of  best  500-acre 
rUO  I  ML  farm.  HURD.  330  W.  95th  St.,  New  York 

WANTFD-P0SITI0N  AS  FOREMAN  OR  MANAGER  on 

fIMll  ■  lu  fruit  tartn.  College  training.  Practi¬ 
cal  experience.  8  MELROSE  STREET,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

WANTFn~March  lst-  position  as 

YYfin  1  LD  FAltMER  OR  WORKING 
FOREMAN,  by  married  man.  Reference  as  to 
ability  furnished.  12  years  in  present  position. 
Address,  Route  3,  No.  36,  New  Paltz,  New  York 

Uf  ANTED — March  1st.  Reliable  young  man :  good 
"  worker;  assistant  on  poultry  plant.  Good  eh  a  nee 
to  learn  modern  methods.  Meadow  Farm,  Hartsdale.N.Y. 

Three-Family  House 

to  market.  Stock  and  tools.  Box  498,  Litchfield.  Coon 

GnrrlpnAr. Farmer—  wife  cook  :  on  Westchester 
uaraener-rarmer  CO.,  N.  Y„  farm.  State  na¬ 
tionality,  age,  experience  of  both  man  and  wife, 
number  and  age  of  children,  and  other  details. 
HENRY  G.  BARBEY,  15  West  Thirty-eighth  St.,  New  York 


Farm  Hands  and  Laborers  Supplied  Free 

We  have  many  men  anxious  to  learn  farm  work. 

C.  K.  Blatchly,  United  Charities  Bldg.,  105  E.  22d  St.,  N.Y.  City 


Wanted— Hothouse  Lambs 

Calves,  Fancy  Eggs,  Poultry.  WM.  H.  COHEN 
«&  CO.,  a-49  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Hothouse  Lambs 

Calves ,  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse 
•1  Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables 

Top  Prices  Secured  for  Choice  Goods 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO .,  100  Murray  St. ,  New  Yerk 


QEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIS 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE.  Apples.  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  '  34  &  36  Little  lUth  St..  New  York- 
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House 


Repair  or  Remodel  Old  Buildings  NOW 


IF  Y OT  T  are  to  build  a  new  house  or  bam;  if  you  plan  to  remodel  or  repair  an  old 

*  O  to  A  TTTO  /">  n  M  O  n  TT/\  tTAM  />  1  /“V  ♦->  /  ■V  W  V  ^  V  F  ^  V  «  T-x  W  l— v  A  /-  A  MB  A  &•  l-k  « V  M  M  T  —  ^ - -  T _  _ 


one,  we  can  save  you  a  lot  of  money  if  you  buy  before  the  advance.  Lumber  is 

going  up.  Millwork  prices  are  soaring.  Everything  in  the  building  material  line  is  on  a  rising 
market.  Our  present  prices  are  50  per  cent  under  the  market.  We  saw  what  was  coming  and 
fortified  ourselves  by  heavy  investments  in  raw  material  while  prices  were  down  to  bed  rock. 

Our  warehouses  and  yards  are  filled  to  overflowing.  We  are  shipping  out  this  million-dollar  stock  of 
finest  lumber  and  building  material  direct  to  the  actual  users,  at  prices  based  on  actual  cost  to  us. 

Doors,  Windows,  Mouldings,  Flooring,  Roofing,  Wall  Board,  Stair  Work,  Porch  Work,  Lumber, 
all  kinds  of  Millwork  —  OUT  THEY  GO!  It  keeps  the  plant  humming,  makes  friends  for  the 
Gordon-Van  Tine  Co.  We  are  satisfied  with  a  modest  manufacturing  orofit. 


\  Buy  all  your  Building  Material  direct  from  our  mammoth  plant,  at  less  than  the  dealer  pays.  Our  under-the- 

N-TjsKSL  marke.t  pdees  save  you  $500  to  $1,500  on  a  new  house.  We  have  furnished  the  material  for  more  than  100,000  homes. 
T .  ■'  i  3^®  ship  wherever  railroads  go.  We  guarantee  quality,  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  or  refund  every  dollar  and  pay 

freight  both  ways.  Three  big  banks  behind  our  guarantee.  .Satisfied  customers  in  every  community  throughout  U.  S. 

$50  to  $150  Architect’s  Fees!  Our  Prices  Save  the  Public  $1,000,000  a  Year 

Mere  Are  Some  of  the  Smashing  Reductions  on  GUARANTEED  Buiiding  MateriaS 

- - - 100  feet 

Unflalsi'ihf  PainA  R®  OO0FS  -p8SSdr 


O^r  Stair  Department 

We  furnish  all  the  mate-  a 
rial  for  handsome, 
modern  stairs  at  <E2#  I 
less  than  half  local  MW  | 
prices.  All  styles.  /A\m  I 


IQ  Per  Gallon 

"***  500 SPECIAL 
■■OFFERS  on 
House  Paint,  Bnrn 
Paint,  Floor  Paint, 
Shingle  Stain,  Var¬ 
nishes,  Oils,  Brushes 
and  Supplies. 

CATALOG  Ft?EE  on  Request 


Base 

Blocks 


lj_  12$!  and  up 

:  All  styles  and 

Lj'.ix.  sizes, plain  and 

fancy,  at 

y  «  1  e^per 

1  ^Ucent 

Below  Dealers' 
Prices 


^ndon-YenTia 

^Quality; 


Y  Flight 
of  Stairs 
Complete, 


HOUS 

bain 


Porch 

.pinches 


for  this 
Beautiful 
Stair  Wewel 


Cheaper  and  Bettor  Then  LaJ 


Choose  from  50  Practical,  Proven  Plans  for  Fine  Modern  Houses 


jWniiycJSfl 


Lumber  end  Millwork 
for  this  House,  §469 


Lumber  and  Millwork  Lumber  and  Millwork 
for  this  House,  0690  for  this  House,  $567 


Lumber  and  Millwork 
for  this  House,  $699 


Lumber  and  Millwork 
for  this  House,  $595 


Lumber  ord  Millwork 
for  this  Louse,  $750 


Four  Free  Bocks  and  Catalogs— 5,030  Bargain  Offers 

Send  the  Coupon  Now.  Prompt  Action  Saves  Big  Money 


All  Styles  and  Sizes. ■  IB*;1 
Plain  and  Fancy,  at  ^jjj 
HALF  Dealers’  Prices  66c 


Fill  out  and  mail  thj  coupon  on  this  page.  Do  it  at  once!  It  will  bring  you  the  World’s  Greatest  Building  Material  Catalog,  the  wonderful 
Book  of  50  Practical  Plans,  the  Lumber  List  and  the  Roofing  Book.  In  writing  for  the  Plan  Book,  enclose  10c  to  pay  postage  and  mailing. 


GordonVanTtne 

Best  infheWorU^ 
Lowest  mVrice,  JJL I 


GRANDMtaWORKCATAlJOG 


'COUPON 

4  Books  4 


FOR.  HOMEBUILDERS 

.V  * 


P  Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 

7  50  7 3  Case  SL,  Davenport,  la. 

Gentlemen:  —  Please  send  th® 
books  checked  below. 


LmbiLut 

4l  WhoUvaL  Pricoa.  Direct 
Tron  Xokriuc 
lA^®p«iul«nt  Lumber  Plant. 

I*-  ik  a.  „ 


W-WKm  < 

horfwiVanTiite  Gapany  | ; 

Davenport.  Iffwa.C.S.A^it! 


ass&jji&iw  3k£E 


GORDON  VAN  TINE  CO.1 


Name 


This  Catalog  is  a  veritable  Treasury 
of  Building  Material  Bargains.  Over 
5.000  startling  offers  on  finest  Doors, 
Windows,  Mouldings,  Millwork,  Build¬ 
ers’  Hardware,  Paint,  Stair  Work, 
Porch  Work,  Mantels,  Grates,  Fur¬ 
naces  etc.,  etc. 


This  free  book  contains  60  complete, 
proven  plans  for  Houses,  Cottages, 
Bungalows,  etc.,  costing  from  £600  to 
S6.000.  Cost  never  exceeds  estimate 
if  you  build  from  Gordon-Van  Tine 
Plans.  Enclose  10  cents  for  postage 
and  mailing. 


ThisFreo  Lumber  Book 
nnd  Price  List  will  save 
you  $100  to  $000  on  a  car- 
loud.  High  grade  Lum¬ 
ber,  Lath  and  Shingles 
ready  forshipment.  Send 
your  Lumber  Bill  tor 
FREE  ESTIMATE. 


The  coupon  brings  Free 
Catalog,  Free  Samples  and 
Special  Sale  Prices  on  the 
worlu’  h  best  brands  of  Roof- 
ing.  00c  per  roll  und  up. 
Roofing  Warehouses  in  five 
cities  iuburo  prompt  ship¬ 
ment. 


Occupation 


FRFFlf  Gordon-Van  Tine  Company 


Estimates 

Furnished 


£  □  EVSiSiworii  □  Plan  Book 

f  □  Roofing  □  Lumber 


5073  Case  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 


In  sending  for  Plan  Book,  enclose  10  cents  for  postage 
and  mailing.  You  will  receive  the  books  by  return  mail. 


frrrvrfTTT 


NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  22,  1913 


Vol.  LXXII.  No.  4191 


WEEKLY.  $1.00  PER  YEAR 


A  COOD  FARM  CROP. 

Making  the  Farm  Team  Profitable. 

A  farmer  in  this  county  has  estimated  as  nearly 
as  he  could  the  amount  of  work  performed  during 
the  year  by  his  six  work  horses.  He  allowed  10 
hours  for  a  day’s  work,  and  found  that  his  horses 
only  worked  73  full  days  during  the  year.  True, 
they  did  more  or  less  work  on  almost  every  day,  but 
on  many  days  they  worked  but  one  hour  in  the 
day,  varying  to  two,  five  or  seven  hours,  while  on 
a  good  many  days  both  in  Summer  and  Winter  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  horses  did  nothing  at  all.  He  figured 
that  his  horses  average  two  hours’  work  a  day  for 
the  year.  Notwithstanding  that  they  had  to  be  fed 
and  cared  for  365  days.  Horses  on  most  farms  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  an  expensive  necessity,  and  the  prices  paid 


for  horse  power,  when  figured  down  fine,  are  pretty 

high. 

WHY  NOT  BREEDING  MARES?— It  does  appear 
that  the  average  farmer  who  keeps  sufficient  teams 
to  do  his  work  promptly  and  thoroughly  in  the  busy 
seasons,  has  little  work  for  those  horses  in  the  slack 
seasons.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  wise  to  keep 
largely  breeding  marcs  of  the  draft  breeds,  and  have 
those  mares  growing  a  colt  while  not  working?  It 
may  not  be  wise  to  keep  all  breeding  mares,  or  to 
have  all  the  mares  breeding  at  once,  but  then  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  good  reason  why,  at  least 
half  the  number  may  not  be  breeding  mares.  If  there 
are  six  working  horses  kept  to  do  the  farm  work, 
ai  least  three  or  four  of  them  might  well  be  breed¬ 
ing  mares.  These  mares  need  not  be  purebred  if 
right  otherwise,  although  there  would  certainly  be 
more  money  in  breeding  registered  stock.  They 
may  not  be  any  better  animals,  but  the  registration 


certificate  accompanying  the  sale  may  be  worth  $200 
— &  big  profit  in  the  investment  on  a  dollar’s  worth  of 
paper  obtained  from  the  record  association.  It  does 
not  cost  any  more  to  feed  a  pure-bred  draft  mare 
than  it  does  to  feed  a  grade  mare  of  the  same  size. 
The  purebred  mare  will  do  just  as  much  work  as  the 
grade  mare.  One  good  purebred  stallion  colt  ai  one 
year  old  will  readily  command  as  much  money  as 
will  a  pair  of  five-year-old  grade  geldings. 

VALUE  OF  WEIGHT  AND  ACTION.— While  the 
profits  are  easily  much  greater  in  breeding  purebred, 
registered  animals,  the  general  market  looks  more  to 
weight  and  action.  The  action  of  a  draft  horse  is 
a  point  which  is  receiving  more  attention  than  it 
formerly  did.  A  horse  to  command  the  very  highest 
price  must  be  able  to  move  well.  He  must  be  good 
at  the  walk  and  also  to  do  trotting  at  a  fairly  rapid 


pace  when  required  to  do  so.  Length  of  stride  and 
the  straightness  of  stride  are  two  most  important 
points  to  be  considered  at  the  walk.  Height  of  ac¬ 
tion  and  fiashiness  are  attractive,  but  not  necessarily 
utility  points.  A  wobbling  action  is  a  feature  which 
good  horsemen  condemn  and  is  discriminated  against 
at  all  the  leading  horse  markets;  clumsiness  is  bad. 
In  breeding  draft  horses  too  much  attention  cannot 
be  given  to  weight.  At  leading  draft  horse  markets 
horseflesh  sells  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  a  pound  for 
each  additional  pound  from  1600  to  1800  pounds;  for 
50  cents  a  pound  from  1800  to  2000  pounds,  and 
from  2000  pounds  to  2200  pounds  from  $2  to  $2.50 
a  pound,  provided  of  course  that  the  horse  is  sound, 
well  built  and  desirable  in  every  other  respect.  In 
other  words,  the  difference  in  the  price  obtained  for  a 
horse  weighing  1950  pounds  over  a  horse  weighing 
1800  pounds  may  possibly  be  $75,  while  the  difference 
in  price  received  over  that  for  a  1600  pound  horse 


may  be  $150.  Thus,  the  heavy  ones  are  the  kind  we 
should  aim  to  produce,  because  at  best  we  will  get 
plenty  of  the  lighter  weights  to  meet  the  demand  for 
the  lighter  class  of  work  horses. 

VALUE  OF  DRAFT  HORSES.— Just  why  the 
average  farmer  has  not  been  keeping  high-class  draft 
mares  is  one  of  the  questions  which  strikes  almost 
every  man  who  has  had  experience  is  producing 
horses  in  this  country,  but  more  particularly  by  the 
men  who  have  had  acquaintance  with  the  methods 
pursued  in  the  production  of  horses  in  practically 
ali  of  the  European  countries,  Draft  horses  are 
needed  to  perform  the  labor  necessary  to  be  done  on 
the  farm.  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  considerable 
amount  of  this  work  should  not  be  done  with  a 
good  class  of  brood  mares,  purebred  or  otherwise? 
If  the  English  farmer,  the  Scotch  farmer,  the  French 


farmer  and  the  Belgian  farmer,  on  their  small  farms, 
find  it  profitable  to  keep  a  pair  or  two  pairs  of  usual¬ 
ly  purebred  draft  brood  mares  to  do  their  farm 
work,  why  should  not  the  same  policy  be  a  wise  on? 
to  pursue  in  this  country?  When  this  policy  be¬ 
comes  more  general  two  things,  both  of  which  are 
very  much  in  evidence,  will  disappear ;  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  such  large  numbers  of  stallions,  many  of 
which  are  a  detriment  to  the  industry,  and  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  glib-tongued  chap  whose  business  is  to 
organize  companies  of  farmers  to  purchase  these  “im¬ 
ported’’  stallions  at  from  two  to  five  times  what  they! 
cost  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  practically 
every  one  of  the  European  countries  in  which  draft 
horses  are  produced  more  than  75  per  cent  of  them 
are  produced  on  the  small  farm,  and  by  the  tenant 
farmers.  These  farmers  not  only  require  their  pure¬ 
bred  draft  mares  to  do  the  major  portion  of  the 
farm  work,  but  they  also  require  them  to  rear  a  colt 
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each  year,  which  in  turn,  is  sold  to  pay  the  rent  of 
the  ground  used.  In  this  way  those  people  have 
been  able  to  pay  high  rents,  and  in  addition  support 
large  families. 

MARKET  DEMANDS. — A  study  of  the  market 
demands  as  they  pertain  to  the  draft  horse  reveals 
the  fact  that  weight  is  still  as  desirable  as  in  past 
years,  so  that  a  draft  horse  to  sell  well,  must  weigh 
from  1600  pounds  upwards,  and  be  of  the  desired 
draft  type.  That  is,  he  should  be  massively  built, 
deep  bodied,  short  coupled,  heavily  muscled,  short¬ 
legged,  a  good  actor,  and  possess  feet  which  are  prop¬ 
erly  constructed  and  of  durable  material.  Such  a 
horse  can  be  economically  raised  on  any  farm,  and 
owing  to  the  strong  demand  for  him,  he  finds  a 
ready  sale  at  a  price  much  nearer  his  real  market 
value  than  any  other  class  of  horse  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced.  J.  R.  MACDONALD. 

Canada. 

FARMING,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

The  quotation  from  Emerson  given  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  January  18  can  hardly  be  called  a  ‘‘guess.” 
Of  course,  Emerson  was  only  a  human  being,  and, 
like  all  of  us,  was  liable  to  make  mistakes,  but  when 
he  said  that  “where  a  man  does  not  discover  in 
himself  any  fitness  for  one  work  more  than  another 
this  (agriculture)  may  be  preferred,”  he  made  no 
“guess”  or  prophecy,  but  simply  pictured  a  condi¬ 
tion  as  it  existed  in  his  time.  There  was  a  time 
when  our  soil  was  virgin  and  very  productive;  any¬ 
one  who  was  physically  able  to  turn  over  the  sod 
and  plant  some  seed  was  assured  of  a  crop;  at  any 
rate,  the  returns  were  sufficient  to  supply  his  needs, 
which  at  that  time  were  simple.  A  plain  frame 
house,  with  rough,  hand-made  furniture,  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  home.  The  butcher,  the  baker  and  the 
department  store  were  not  in  existence.  Money 
might  have  been  scarce,  but  there  was  no  great 
need  for  it. 

The  same  conditions  existed  in  other  countries. 
The  writer  of  these  lines  spent  the  first  19  years 
of  his  life  in  Russia,  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  life  of  the  Russian  peasants.  Now,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  peasant  was  not  a  civilized  man ;  he  knew  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  of  the  science  of  agriculture;  in 
fact,  he  was  not  able  to  read  and  write.  He  had 
no  piano  in  his  house;  if  he  had  a  spare  room,  he 
put  a  cow  in  it.  He  never  bought  a  pound  of  meat 
or  a  loaf  of  bread.  His  clothes  were  made  at  home. 
If  he  had  sufficient  land  to  raise  wheat  and  rye  and 
sufficient  room  in  his  house  to  keep  a  cow  and  a 
pig,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  and  independent.  What 
the  condition  of  the  Russian  peasant  may  be  at  pres¬ 
ent,  I  do  not  know. 

Coming  back  to  our  own  country,  what  do  we  see? 
The  land  is  mostly  impoverished,  and  unless  one  has 
some  scientific  knowledge  concerning  the  soil,  his 
work  will  be  “love’s  labor’s  lost.”  He  may  plant 
trees,  but  will  never  gather  any  fruit  unless  he 
knows  how  to  spray  the  trees.  He  must  understand 
the  principles  of  sanitation,  the  nutritive  value  of  all 
kinds  of  feed,  and  he  must  know  how  to  handle 
machinery.  And,  besides,  we  are  no  longer  satisfied 
with  the  simple  life.  We  want  beautiful  houses 
with  all  modern  conveniences;  we  want  elegant  fur¬ 
niture,  books,  pictures,  phonographs  and  pianos ;  we 
want  to  attend  theatres  and  moving-picture  shows; 
we  want  fine  clothes  and  gold  watches,  and  we  pat¬ 
ronize  the  butcher,  the  baker  and  the  department 
store.  In  short,  the  conditions  are  so  different  that 
to  meet  all  the  demands  that  modern  civilization  im¬ 
poses  upon  us  the  successful  farmer  must  indeed,  as 
The  R.  N.-Y.  says,  possess  skill  and  judgment  far 
superior  to  what  is  needed  in  a  trade  or  ordinary 
business;  he  must  not  only  be  a  man  of  intelligence, 
but  a  student  of  science,  and  in  this  respect  he  must 
be  vastly  superior  to  the  average  city  man. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  clemens  p.  berylson. 


FACTS  ABOUT  A  SUCCESSFUL  FARMERS’ 
MUTUAL. 

In  the  Winter  of  1897-8  a  party  of  farmer-business 
men  met  at  a  hotel  in  the  city  of  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  finding 
a  way  from  under  the  oppressive  rates  which  the 
old-line  companies  insisted  on  charging  the  farmers 
for  protection  on  their  property.  Nor  was  this  all; 
pride  and  self-respect  demanded  that  a  way  be  found 
to  avoid  the  distrust  and  suspicion  which  some  local 
agents  affected  toward  the  farmers  when  they  ap¬ 
plied  for  insurance.  Particularly  was  this  distrust 
manifested  when  the  farmer  wished  to  insure  only 
his  barns  or  outbuildings.  Some  agents  plainly  said 
their  companies  were  afraid  of  farmers,  and  would 
not  insure  outbuildings  unless  the  dwelling  was  in¬ 
cluded.  The  result  of  the  meeting  was  the  creation 
of  the  Pan  Handle  Farmers’  Mutual  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  which  obtained  its  charter  from  the  State  under 


date  of  Feb.  11,  1898.  The  charter  members  were 
but  20  in  number. 

At  that  time  it  was  something  of  an  experiment; 
few  companies  of  the  kind  were  in  the  country,  cer¬ 
tainly  but  two  others  in  the  whole  State.  These 
companies  necessarily  restricted  their  activilses  to 
small  fields.  In  the  case  of  the  Pan  Handle,  it  was 
decided  to  confine  its  operations  solely  within  the 
limits  of  Ohio,  Brooke,  and  Marshall  counties,  small 
in  size,  but  the  richest  and  most  populous  counties 
in  the  State.  Successful  organizing  does  not  always 
mean  successful  running  of  a  company  afterward. 
However,  this  farmers’  mutual  was  fortunate  in  se¬ 
curing  good  executive  officers,  men  who  knew  how 
to  take  hold  to  give  the  right  impetus.  More,  they 
were  willing  to  serve  for  small  pay  for  the  good  of 
the  cause.  The  original  president,  vice-president,  and 
secretary-treasurer  are  still  at  the  head  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  having  been  unfailingly  re-elected. 

On  June  first,  1898,  the  company  was  carrying 
$150,000  of  insurance.  That  was  increased  to  $214,- 
000  by  the  last  day  of  the  year,  followed  by  the  first 
loss  on  January  7,  1899,  of  barn  and  contents,  insured 
for  $750.  In  August  came  another  loss  of  the  same 
kind  and  amount. 

“Up  to  this  time,”  in  the  words  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  Mr.  M.  L.  Connelley,  “it  took  push  to  make 
it  go,  but  prompt  payment  of  these  losses  seemed  to 
give  confidence  in  the  company’s  ability  to  make 
good,  so  that  since  that  time  soliciting  has  not  been 
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necessary,  but  instead  the  directors  are  solicited  by 
farmers  to  write  applications.” 

Each  policy  issued  bears  on  its  back  the  simple 
constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  company.  Only  farm 
buildings  and  their  contents  are  insured.  Live  stock 
not  included.  No  policies  issued  for  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  actual  value.  It  insures  against  both 
fire  and  lightning.  Besides  an  entrance  fee  of  25 
cents  for  each  hundred  dollars  of  protection  wanted, 
a  premium  obligation  note  is  required  of  the  applicant, 
which  must  be  one  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  the  insurance  asked  for  and  shall  bear 
interest  annually  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  pay¬ 
able  on  the  first  of  January  of  each  year.  This  note 
is  forfeited  to  the  company  in  case  the  insured  fails 
to  meet  his  payments  of  assessments  or  interest,  and 
is  of  course  collected  as  a  note  in  the  usual  manner, 
otherwise  it  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  com¬ 
pany  as  long  as  the  insured  holds  the  policy.  The 
note  is  really  a  protection  to  the  insured  insomuch  as 
it  represents  the  utmost  his  property  may  be  liable 
to  the  company  no  matter  how  great  its  losses. 

The  average  cost  of  insurance  to  the  members  has 
been  less  than  $1.50  per  thousand  dollars  of  insur¬ 
ance  per  year.  Two  mills  has  been  the  largest  as¬ 
sessment,  one-fourth  mill  the  smallest,  excepting  five 
years  there  were  none,  the  interest  paid  in  on  the 
premium  obligation  notes  being  sufficient  to  pay  all 
expenses  and  losses.  The  amount  of  risk  in  force 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  1912,  was  $3,126,750.00, 
an  increase  over  the  year  1911  of  $327,258.00,  or  $113,- 
258.00  more  than  the  total  amount  of  insurance  in 
force  the  first  year  of  the  company’s  existence. 

Members  have  every  opportunity  of  seeing  into  and 
taking  part  in  the  direct  and  simple  management  of 
the  company  business.  At  each  annual  meeting  three 
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directors  are  elected  to  serve  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  thus  making  a  board  of  nine  to  act.  A  board 
of  three  auditors  are  chosen  annually  to  examine 
the  accounts.  It  is  the  custom  to  choose  one  man 
from  each  of  the  three  counties  to  make  up  these 
boards  of  three.  On  the  first  of  the  year  each  mem¬ 
ber  receives  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  dis¬ 
bursements  of  the  company  for  the  past  twelve 
months.  Some  of  the  expenses  are  ridiculously  small. 
Items  for  damage  by  fire  or  lightning  of  $1  or  $1.50 
appear.  These  indicate  slight  repairs  made  at  com¬ 
pany  expense  by  honest  local  labor,  probably  a  mem¬ 
ber  himself  and  interested  in  keeping  assessments 
down.  One  year  it  was  decided  necessary  at  the 
annual  meeting  to  send  two  members  to  act  as  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  company  at  the  State  capital  to 
lobby  in  the  interests  of  the  Farmers’  Mutual  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  old-line  companies.  The 
threatened  legislation  was  averted,  while  the  com¬ 
bined  expenses  of  these  two  able  men,  paid  by  the 
company,  was  only  $40.15 ! 

The  appearance  of  the  audience  at  one  of  these 
annual  meetings  is  a  very  creditable  one.  Along  with 
the  young  men  of  few  dollars  and  scant  acres  are  to 
be  seen  retired  farmers,  rich  men,  men  of  State-wide 
name  and  fame,  ex-legislature  men,  skilled  farmers, 
fruit  growers,  and  stock  breeders.  The  proceedings 
are  orderly  and  deliberate.  Meetings  are  held  in 
January  so  that  members  may  attend  without  feeling 
the  press  of  work  neglected  at  home.  All  who  arc 
insured  in  the  company  are  members  having  the  right 
of  ballot.  It  is  a  most  respectable  and  dignified 
gathering,  ranking  with  any  representative  meeting 
of  professional  men.  When  insurance  can  be  had 
so  safe  and  cheap,  why  do  not  more  rural  communi¬ 
ties  organize  companies  of  this  kind? 

PAUL  R.  STRAIN. 


FARM  SUPPLY  OF  MAPLE  SYRUP. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  make  maple  syrup?  I  have 
about  a  dozen  trees,  probably  enough  for  my  own  use. 
The  sap  is  running  now  (January  15).  M.  g.  s. 

The  sap  from  some  species  of  our  native  trees,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Hard,  or  Sugar,  maples  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  sugar,  and  the  making  of  syrup  consists 
of  evaporating  this  sap,  by  boiling,  until  the  sugar 
is  left  in  a  more  or  less  concentrated  solution,  vary¬ 
ing  in  thickness  according  to  the  desire  of  the  maker. 
The  legal  standard  of  thickness  for  New  York  State 
is  syrup  weighing  11  pounds  per  gallon.  Early  in 
the  Spring,  usually  in  late  February  and  March  in 
the  latitude  of  New  York,  maple  sap  begins  to  run. 
and  the  sugar  maker  with  a  half-inch  bit  bores  from 
two  to  eight  holes,  according  to  the  size  of  the  tree, 
into  its  trunk  at  a  height  of  from  two  to  three  feet 
from  the  ground.  These  holes  should  be  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  deep,  with  a  slight  upward  and  back¬ 
ward  slant,  and  are  usually  bored  in  pairs  about  three 
inches  apart,  and  fitted  with  metal  or  wooden  spiles 
to  conduct  the  sap  to  the  buckets  hung  beneath.  The 
southern .  and  eastern  sides  of  the  tree  are  usually 
chosen  for  the  borings,  and  the  amount  of  sap  ob¬ 
tained  varies  with  the  season  and  with  individual 
trees ;  freezing  nights  with  warm  sunny  days  give 
the  best  flow,  and  trees  out  in  the  open  usually  yield 
better  than  those  in  the  forest.  The  sweetness  of  the 
sap,  like  the  richnesss  of  cow’s  milk,  seems  also  to  be 
largely  a  matter  of  individuality,  some  trees  yielding 
much  more  sugar  than  others.  The  earlier  flow  from 
the  tree  contains  more  sugar  than  that  gathered  later, 
and  syrup  made  from  this  is  of  a  lighter  color  and 
more  delicate  flavor.  As  the  season  advances,  and  the 
buds  begin  to  swell,  the  syrup  becomes  dark  and  bitter 
and  the  work  has  to  cease. 

Because  of  its  contained  sugar,  sap  ferments  quickly 
and  must  be  boiled  within  a  few  hours  from  the 
time  that  it  is  gathered.  The  method  of  boiling  is 
merely  a  matter  of  convenience  and  economy  in  the 
use  of  fuel.  Where  syrup  is  made  upon  a  large  scale 
from  several  hundred  trees,  the  large  iron  kettles 
swung  over  open  fires  have  usually  been  superseded 
by  wide  and  shallow  evaporating  pans  set  upon  arches 
of  brick  under  cover.  These  pans  afford  greater 
economy  both  in  time  and  fuel.  Where  but  a  half 
dozen  or  so  trees  are  tapped  the  sap  is  often  boiled 
upon  the  kitchen  stove,  and  for  this  purpose  a  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  pan  about  five  inches  deep,  and  large 
enough  to  cover  the  top  of  the  stove,  may  be  made 
by  any  tinsmith  at  small  expense.  It  is  a  sticky 
steamy  process  for  the  house,  however,  and  not  likely 
to  be  in  high  favor  with  the  mistress  of  the  kitchen. 
The  writer  has  stopped  it,  by  request.  The  quality  of 
the  syrup  is  influenced  by  the  lateness  in  the  season, 
and  by  the  degree  of  cleanliness  observed  in  all  the 
stages  of  its  making;  the  earlier  it  is  made,  and  the 
more  cleanly  the  process  and  utensils  used,  the  higher 
the  grade  of  the  product.  Under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  the  writer  has  made  the  thick  syrup  almost 
water  white  in  color,  and  of  the  most  delicate  flavor, 
but  old  rusty  buckets  and  black  iron  evaporating 
pans,  with  plenty  of  twigs,  leaves,  and  other  dirt  in 
the  sap  make  a  high  grade  product  impossible.  While 
sap  is  boiling  a  scum  arises  to  the  surface  and  this 
must  be  continually  skimmed  off,  while  to  clarify  the 
syrup  further,  a  few  beaten  eggs  or  a  little  sweet 
milk  may  be  added  as  it  is  nearly  done,  these  when 
removed  by  skimming  carry  with  them  much  fine 
sediment  that  has  passed  through  the  pores  of  the 
cloth  strainers  previously  used  to  cleanse  the  syrup 
as  far  as  mechanically  possible.  M.  b 
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the  new  jersey  training  school. 

Located  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  is  the  training  school 
established  by  a  philanthropic  people  for  the  world’s 
most  unfortunate  children,  boys  and  girls  of  back¬ 
ward  and  feeble  minds.  Each  boy  is  tested  by  the 
Binet  measuring  scale  of  intelligence  upon  entering 
the  school.  Some  of  them  are  from  18  to  25  years 
old,  but  they  show  up  in  these  tests  to  be  mentally 
equal  only  to  normal  boys  six  to  10  years  old.  There 
are  four  factors  which  the  heads  of  the  training 
school  take  into  account  in  the  operation  of  their 
system:  First,  the  boy;  second,  the  animal  (in  this 
case  it  is  poultry)  ;  third,  the  feed ;  fourth,  the  care, 
and  the  boy  of  necessity  is  the  prime  factor.  Though 
these  lads  are  nothing  more  than  children,  so  far 
as  ideas  are  concerned,  and  more  or  less  irrespon¬ 
sible,  the  self-governing  feature  of  the  work  and 
the  individual  pride  of  capability  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  practical  working  of  the  poultry  enter¬ 
prise,  and  we  are  justly  proud  of  our  1912  accounts. 
We  have  850  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  fowls; 
we  started  with  200  in  1900.  The  poultry  houses  are 
of  several  different  types,  and  are  located  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  economize  the  time  of  the  pupils. 
The  incubator  cellar  adjoins  the  brooder  house;  the 
brooder  building,  100  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide, 
operated  with  a  hot-water  system,  is  conveniently 
near  the  colony  houses.  The  colony 
houses  are  large  enough  to  house  14 
hens  and  a  rooster.  We  utilize  our 
colony  houses  as  breeding  pens  until 
the  pullets  are  ready  to  enter;  in  this 
way  the  house  is  in  use  the  year  around. 

Each  colony  house  has  an  individual 
yard,  90  feet  in  length,  10  feet  wide.  A 
frame  10  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  high, 
with  hooks,  can  be  attached  every  30 
feet,  permitting  the  growing  of  rape 
and  other  green  food.  The  feed  house 
and  laying  pen  have  a  central  location. 

In  description  of  our  laying  house 
I  will  say  our  site  is  upon  a  small 
hill,  facilitating  excellent  drainage.  The 
building  is  of  the  so-called  continuous 
house  type;  for  minimum  cost  of  lum¬ 
ber  and  energy  expended  in  the  care 
of  the  flock  we  are  forced  to  admire 
this  type.  In  length  it  is  240  feet  and 
20  feet  wide,  allowing  10  compartments 
20x24  feet,  each  pen  with  a  capacity 
for  100  birds.  We  found  it  necessary 
to  install  partitions  in  a  house  of  this 
length,  using  tongued  and  grooved 
boarding  to  prevent  drafts.  We  have 
a  southern  exposure;  the  windows,  one 
to  each  compartment,  are  5j4  feet  long 
and  feet  wide,  and  slide  open.  In 
the  front  the  building  is  eight  feet  high, 
running  to  five  feet  in  the  rear,  which 
allows  for  the  desirable  pitch  of  roof. 

Running  the  whole  length  of  the  front 
of  the  building  right  under  the  roi#f 
ledge  is  an  eight-inch  opening  with  a 
half-inch  wire  screen  (to  keep  out  spar¬ 
rows),  and  a  frame  covered  with  mus¬ 
lin.  This  gives  us  first-class  ventila¬ 
tion.  The  muslin  frame  is  only  closed 
upon  the  advent  of  unreasonably  cold 
Winter  weather  and  storms. 

The  roost  platforms  are  eliminated 
and  all  droppings  are  deposited  upon  the  floor  be¬ 
neath  the  perches,  where  cinders  or  earth  are  used 
daily  in  mixing  with  the  droppings.  The  whole  is 
cleaned  out  once  a  month.  This  space  is  kept  sepa¬ 
rate  from  litter  by  a  board  one  foot  wide.  The  floor 
is  of  cement,  while  the  house  foundation  runs  below 
the  frost  line,  insuring  a  rat-proof  building.  Perches 
are  set  three  feet  from  the  floor,  are  easily  removed 
and  are  placed  12  inches  apart.  Nest  boxes  extend 
outside  from  the  rear  of  the  building,  enabling  the 
boys  to  gather  the  eggs  without  any  chance  of  annoy¬ 
ing  the  hens. 

We  aim  to  breed  in  such  a  manner  that  all  fowls 
produced  shall  be  large,  of  good  constitution,  from 
good  egg  performers,  and  that  each  female  shall  be 
long  in  neck,  body  and  leg.  Comb  fine  and  even  on 
the  head,  and  in  size  to  conform  with  the  rest  of  the 
bird,  and  from  a  male  that  is  compact,  with  full 
breast,  tail  carried  low,  heavy  plumage,  legs  long, 
comb  and  head  the  very  best  we  can  obtain,  as  upon 
this  depends  in  great  part  the  shape  of  comb  and 
head  of  your  chicks.  Our  process  of  selection  has 
given  us  exceptionally  good  results.  It  is  simply  a 
case  of  having  an  ideal  type  presenting  size,  strength 
and  vigorous  health.  We  breed  from  the  largest  stock 
we  can  get,  always  setting  the  largest  pure  white, 
perfect  shaped  eggs.  Our  idea  is  to  breed  from  na¬ 
tural  stock;  results  in  this  case  are  stronger  chicks 
and  you  can  tell  bef<jre  you  raise  a  bird  in  the 


breeding  yards  whether  his  or  her  color  will  stay 
with  them  after  the  molt  or  leave  them  after  the 
first  year.  Select  the  male  first  fcSr  shape,  second  for 
color;  the  female  first  for  color,  second  for  shape; 
have  both  qualifications  as  good  in  each  as  possible. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  write  of  the  importance  we 
attach  to  trap-nesting.  At  the  present  time  only  the 
breeders  are  trap-nested.  We  use  one  nest  to  every 
three  hens.  Heretofore  we  have  tried  to  tell  by  mere 
observation  and  the  external  appearance  of  the  hen 
whether  she  would  give  85  eggs  or  200  in  a  year’s 


8703  dozen  eggs  at  30  cents . $2610.90 

1800  pounds  meat  at  15  cents .  270.00 - 

Total  receipts  .  $2880.90 

Cost  of  feed  . $1477.02 

Cost  of  man  labor .  250.00 - 

Total  expenses  .  $1727.02 

Net  receipts  .  $1153.88 


time.  We  failed,  but  having  since  installed  trap- 
nests  we  feel  that  our  work  is  not  being  carried  on 
in  a  blindfold  manner.  Taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  hens  are  of  good  stock,  and  the  surroundings 
congenial,  we  believe  the  thing  that  goes  farthest  tow¬ 
ards  producing  the  eggs  and  making  the  business  a 
profitable  one,  is  suitable  food,  properly  fed.  *  I  have 
noticed  that  our  hens  love  regularity;  if  something 
new  out  of  the  ordinary  happens,  they  are  quite 
likely  to  get  excited  and  forget  for  a  time  their  mis¬ 
sion  in  life  of  laying  eggs  and  thus  paying  a  profit. 


corn,  100  pounds  of  oats,  100  pounds  of  wheat  and 
100  pounds  of  buckwheat.  The  hens  receive  of  this 
mixture  10  pounds  per  100  birds. 

All  houses  have  yards  both  in  the  rear  and  front, 
which  keeps  green  food  before  the  fowls  in  Spring, 
Summer  and  Fall ;  besides  a  change  of  yards  prevents 
soil  contamination.  Hens  are  only  kept  for  two  lay¬ 
ing  seasons ;  Spring  hatched  pullets  that  begin  laying 
not  earlier  than  the  latter  part  of  November  replace 
those  taken  out. 

Our  receipts  for  1912  are  here  given  and  compared 
to  expenses  of  operating  the  department.  Man  labor 
expenses  of  $250  may  seem  to-  be  rather  low ;  how¬ 
ever  this  amount  was  paid  for  the  supervision  of  the 
pupils  in  the  poultry  and  swine  departments.  Stu¬ 
dent  labor  is  costly,  for  the  training  of  our  boys  comes 
before  the  amount  of  work  done;  it  is  conceded 
that  overhead  charges,  etc.,  are  eliminated  under  our 
circumstances. 

Poultry  yards  occupy  three  acres  of  land,  on  which 
we  have  pear  and  plum  trees,  all  in  bearing. 

MAXIMILLIAN  FLEISCHER. 

A  SERIOUS  POTATO  DISEASE. 

American  potato  growers  are  threatened  by  a  new 
scourge  which  promises,  if  not  promptly  gotten  under 
control,  to  prove  less  amenable  to  treatment,  and 
cause  greater  losses  than  any  of  the 
potato  diseases  now  prevalent  in  this 
country.  A  disease  known  as  “black 
scab,”  “warty,  or  cauliflower  disease,” 
or,  more  properly,  potato  canker,  first 
made  its  appearance  in  Hungary  in  1896, 
and  from  that  country  rapidly  spread 
over  Europe,  no  systematic  effort  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  to  check  its  course  until 
several  years  later.  It  has  now  reached 
Newfoundland  and  the  two  French  pos¬ 
sessions  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  im¬ 
mediately  south.  Recognizing  the  great 
danger  to  the  potato  growing  industry 
from  this  source,  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  has  taken  vigorous  measures  to 
prevent  its  importation,  and  has  issued 
circulars  of  information  regarding  it  to 
the  farmers  of  that  country.  Our  own 
government,  on  September  28,  of  this 
year,  issued  notice  of  quarantine  against 
potatoes  from  Newfoundland,  the 
islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary;  and  on  November  19,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  Huson  forbade 
the  importation  into  New  York  State, 
or  the  planting  of  seed  potatoes,  from 
the  same  countries. 

The  existence  of  potato  canker,  un¬ 
fortunately,  is  not  noticeable  in  the 
field  until  the  crop  is  being  harvested, 
and,  at  that  time,  practically  all  the 
tubers  are  infected,  even  though  some 
appear  perfectly  sound.  The  disease 
first  shows  itself  at  the  “eyes.”  These 
in  the  earlier  stages  protrude  from  the 
potato  in  the  form  of  small  nodules 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin’s 
head  to  that  of  a  pea.  They  are  rusty 
brown  in  color  and  quickly  destroy  the 
natural  appearance  of  the  “eye.”  These 
nodules  grow  and  spread,  assuming  in  development 
cauliflower  like  form,  until  they  have  nearly,  or 
quite,  covered  the  surface  of  the  potato,  and  in  ad¬ 
vanced  stages  of  the  disease,  the  potato  is  converted 
into  a  shapeless,  spongy  mass,  giving  off  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  rotten  odor.  The  disease  itself  is  caused  by  a 
fungus  which  finds  entrance  to  the  potato  from  the 
surrounding  soil  by  means  of  its  spores,  or  “eggs.” 
These  minute  spores  may  remain  in  infected  ground 
over  a  period  of  six  or  eight  years  and  effectually 
prevent  the  raising  of  healthy  potatoes  on  that  field 
during  that  time.  Soil  from  an  infected  field  is,  of 
course,  easily  carried  from  one  place  to  another  upon 
wagon  wheels,  boots,  or  farm  implements,  and  a 
whole  neighborhood  may  become  inoculated  from  one 
source.  No  remedy  has  yet  been  found  for  Potato 
Canker,  and  the  only  hope  for  freedom  from  its 
destructive  work  lies  in  such  vigilance  as  shall  pre¬ 
vent  its  importation  into,  and  spread  throughout  the 
country.  Having  once  been  introduced  into  a  field 
through  the  planting  of  diseased  tubers,  or  by  means 
of  infected  soil,  no  healthy  potatoes  can  again  be 
grown  there  for  a  period  of  at  least  six  years,  and 
the  field  will  remain  for  that  time  a  constant  menace 
to  other  farms,  or  portions  of  the  same  farm.  The 
cut  of  the  disease,  Fig.  66,  from  photograph  by  Dr. 
Gussow,  of  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farms,  was 
furnished  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Atwood,  Chief  of  N.  Y. 
Bureau  of  Horticulture.  .  m.  b.  d. 


BROODER  WITH  ANNEXED  INCUBATOR  HOUSE.  Fig.  67. 


COLONY  HOUSE  WITH  MUSLIN  AND  WIRE  DOORS.  Fig.  68. 

The  system  involved  in  the  feeding  of  our  hens  de¬ 
pends  upon  circumstances.  We  have  used  both  dry 
and  wet  mashes  with  good  results,  but  find  that  the 
■dry  mash  brings  the  question  of  labor  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  also  that  the  character  of  the  food  fed  deter¬ 
mines,  to  a  large  degree,  the  character  of  the  product. 

Illustrative  of  my  meaning,  we  may  take  corn  con¬ 
taining  7.9  per  cent  of  protein  and  76.4  per  cent  of 
carbohydrates,  plus  fats,  and  compare  it  to  an  egg 
which  contains  11.4  per  cent  protein  and  8.9  per  cent 
carbohydrates,  plus  fats.  The  difference  between  food 
and  product  is  so  great  that  no  one  would  expect  a 
large  yield  of  eggs  from  an  exclusive  corn  diet. 

We  are  using  a  dry  mash  composed  of  200  pounds 
of  bran,  200  pounds  of  ground  oats,  100  pounds  of 
linseed  meal  (old  process),  100  pounds  of  meat  scrap, 
and  100  pounds  of  Alfalfa.  This  we  keep  before  the 
birds  at  all  times.  During  the  Winter  after  molting 
is  over,  we  substitute  the  oil  meal  with  gluten,  and 
add  100  pounds  of  cornmeal,  and  if  the  birds  can 
range  around  to  the  extent  of  getting  insect  food, 
we  cut  down  on  the  meat  scrap.  At  10  a.  m.  we  feed 
a  mixture  of  hard  grains,  100  pounds  of  wheat  and 
100  pounds  of  oats  is  fed  in  a  deep  litter.  We  find 
five  pounds  of  this  mixture  sufficient  for  100  hens. 

A  function  of  this  ration  besides  the  nutritive  value, 
is  to  cause  the  birds  to  exercise.  We  feed  but  twice 
daily,  giving  the  birds  their  last  feed  at  four  p.  m. 
of  the  following  grain  mixture :  200  pounds  of  cracked 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  r.  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.! 


BUYING  LIME. 

Every  day  brings  questions  about 
lime  and  the  best  form  to  buy.  It  is 
now  generally  agreed  that  lime  in  some 
form  is  needed  on  most  soil  that  has 
been  under  cultivation  for  50  years  or 
more.  Where  we  know  the  land  is  sour 
or  where  we  think  so  because  there  is 
moss  on  the  surface,  a  heavy  growth  of 
sorrel,  where  clover  does  not  catch  well, 
where  table  beets  fail  or  where  the  soil 
packs  and  bakes  hard  we  may  safely 
use  lime.  The  lime  rock  as  it  is  dug  or 
blasted  from  the  soil  is  known  as  lime¬ 
stone.  When  some  one  offers  us  “ground 
limestone”  we  may  known  that  he  has 
this  lime  rock  crushed  or  ground  to  a 
powder  without  being  burned.  When 
this  lime  rock  is  thoroughly  burned  in 
a  kiln  we  have  “lump,”  “caustic”  or 
stone  lime.  The  burning  draws  off  the 
carbonic  acid  and  leaves  more  or  less 
fine  line.  When  this  lime  is  left  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air,  or  when  water  is 
poured  over  it  the  lime  “slakes”  or 
takes  up  a  certain  amount  of  water  and 
is  then  known  as  “slaked”  or  burned 
lime.  Shell  lime  is  oyster  or  other 
shells  ground  fine  or  burned — the  same 
as  the  case  of  the  limestone.  Marl  is 
a  form  of  lime  found  in  deposits  which 
contain  the  fossil  remains  of  shells,  etc. 
Now  a  farmer  will  find  all  sorts  of  lime 
offered  him.  There  will  be  two  general 
classes  the  raw  lime  ground  but  not 
burned,  and  the  burned  lime  either  in 
caustic  lumps  or  “slaked”  in  various 
ways.  The  raw  unburned  limes  are  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  lighter  soils  or  where  the 
land  is  not  very  sour.  For  sour  land, 
or  where  a  strong,  quick  action  is  re¬ 
quired,  we  prefer  the  slaked  lime.  In 
figuring  this  effect  we  should  consider 
one  pound  of  the  slaked  lime  about 
equal  to  two  pounds  of  the  ground  lime¬ 
stone.  In  buying  you  want  to  figure 
so  as  to  obtain  the  most  actual  lime 
for  one  dollar.  One  dealer  offers  you 
ground  limestone  at  a  certain  price. 
Make  him  guarantee  the  actual  per  cent, 
of  lime  his  stone  contains.  It  may  be 
50  per  cent,  of  lime,  or  1,000  pounds 
in  the  ton.  What  does  it  cost  per  ton 
delivered  at  your  station — including 
freight?  Now  get  similar  figures  on 
slaked  lime.  They  may  guarantee  70 
per  cent,  of  lime  in  this.  You  can  find 
the  price  per  pound  of  lime  in  each 
case,  and  to  get  immediate  effect  you 
must  use  two  pounds  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  to  one  of  slaked  lime.  We  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  investing  in  the  high- 
priced  “hydrated”  limes  for  ordinary 
farming.  Shell  lime  will  usually  con¬ 
tain  a  little  less  lime  than  limestone 
when  burned — depending  on  the  amount 
of  sand  in  the  shells.  We  should  not 
buy  lime  without  figuring  it  out  in  this 
way  to  obtain  the  cost  of  a  pound  in 
various  kinds.  Do  not  let  anyone  tell 
you  that  they  have  a  form  of  lime  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other ! 


Killing  Field  Mice. 

I  see  on  page  175  that  R.  C.  H.,  New 
Windsor,  Mo.,  tells  his  troubles  with  field 
mice.  I  have  had  them  eat  off  whole  frames 
of  pansies  and  violets  for  me,  also  lettuce 
and  cauliflower.  I  finally  found  a  way  to 
get  rid  of  them  by  simply  taking  a  small 
carrot  end  splitting  it  about  half  way  and 
putting  powdered  arsenic  in  between.  1 
would  then  stick  the  carrots  in  the  holes 
they  had  made  in  ground.  In  a  short  time 
I  would  find  them  all  dried  up  in  the 
frames.  f.  w.  w. 

New  York. 

I  have  quite  a  number  of  cold  frames  and 
am  bothered  with  field  mice  as  well  as  R. 
C.  II.  I  have  used  the  following  bait  for 
a  number  of  years  with  good  success:  Take 
good  kernels  of  hard  corn  and  with  a  small 
sharp  penknife  cut  out  the  soft  part  of  the 
kernel,  and  lay  them  on  an  old  tin  pie- 
plate  as  close  as  you  can  with  the  opening 
up.  Buy  a  bottle  (about  one-eighth  ounce) 
of  crystal  strychnine,  pulverize  this  in  an 
old  teacup,  ifBd  enough  flour  to  make  half 
a  cupful,  add  enough  water  to  make  a 
soft  dough.  Now  take  a  match,  dig  in  the 
dough  and  let  a  drop  of  it  fall  in  the 
opening  of  each  kernel  of  corn.  When 
the  plateful  is  finished  put  in  oven  and 
hake  brown.  Stir  it  to  prevent  the  dough 
from  getting  mouldy,  as  mice  will  not 
touch  it  then.  A  bottle  of  strychnine  is 
enough  for  two  or  three  platefuls  of  ker¬ 
nels.  Now  to  see  whether  the  mice  get 
hold  of  it  I  lay  every  three  or  four  sashes 
three  kernels  of  it  and  can  walk  along  and 
see  through  the  glass  whether  it  disap¬ 
peared  or  not.  Be  careful  with  all  recep¬ 
tacles,  as  the  mixture  is  deadly  poison. 

Richfield,  N.  J.  o.  h. 


Keeping  Vegetables  and  Meat. 

I  read  on  page  185  method  of  storing 
salsify  and  parsnips.  I  will  tell  you  my 
method,  that  I  find  very  satisfactory.  I 
dig  them  as  late  in  the  Fall  as  I  can  and 
avoid  having  them  freeze  in  the  ground. 
I  then  pack  them  in  boxes  of  convenient 
size,  filling  all  around  with  soil  from  gar¬ 
den.  The  boxes  are  placed  in  a  shed  where 
the  contents  will  freeze.  It  is  well  to  cover 
them  with  something  so  they  will  not  thaw 
until  wanted.  When  wanted  for  use  I  take 
a  box  to  the  house  cellar  where  the  con¬ 
tents  will  thaw.  I  pack  them  in  small  lots 
so  as  to  thaw  out  a  few  at  a  time  and  so 
have  them  in  better  condition  to  use.  By 
this  method  we  have  them  all  through  the 
Winter  as  firm  and  sweet  as  though  dug  in 
the  Spring. 

I  will  now  tell  you  how  we  keep  meat 
fresh  through  the  Winter.  As  far  back  as 
I  can  remember  my  father  would  have  the 
“home”  pig  killed  at  a  time  in  the  Fall 
when  he  was  sure  that  he  could  freeze  the 
parts  that  he  wished  to  keep  fresh.  He 
would  then  wrap  each  piece,  cut  to  a  con¬ 
venient  size,  carefully  in  paper  and  bury 
deep  in  a  bin  of  oats.  For  convenience  a 
long  string  may  be  attached  to  each  piece 
with  a  tag  at  the  other  end,  to  be  left 
at  the  surface  of  the  oats  like  a  buoy  on 
water.  I  never  knew  him  to  lose  any  meat 
kept  in  this  way  if  used  througn  the  Winter 
months.  He  also  kept  chickens  killed  in  the 
late  Fall  through  the  Winter  in  this  way. 
I  have  also  used  a  box  made  up  something 
like  a  fireless  cooker,  and  by  keeping  it 
open  when  the  weather  was  cold  and  closed 
when  the  weather  was  warm  have  had  no 
trouble  in  keeping  meat  fresh  into  March 
and  sometimes  later.  h.  w.  prince. 

Maine. 


Cover  Crop  for  Pear  Orchard. 

My  pear  orchard  is  three  years  set,  and 
did  nicely  the  first  year,  but  has  not  grown 
the  last  two  years.  I  had  potatoes  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  orchard  for  three  years,  and  did 
not  fertilize  it  much.  Would  a  crop  of 
clover  of  some  kind  help  it,  and  what  time 
would  I  turn  it  under?  Could  I  also  shake 
clover  on  this  same  ground  in  March?  The 
ground  is  very  rough,  potatoes  were  dug 
with  a  fork  by  hand  and  it  was  not 
dragged.  Trees  are  all  alive,  but  seem  to 
be  stunted.  A.  v.  M. 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

These  trees  are  like  a  stunted  calf — 
have  not  had  enough  to  eat.  Very  likely 
the  potatoes  took  more  out  the  soil  than 
the  fertilizer  returned.  Clover  would  cer¬ 
tainly  help  and  you  could  seed  it  in 
March,  but  it  is  not  very  likely  that  clover 
would  start  and  grow  on  such  soil.  You 
must  use  manure  or  fertilizer  freely  if  you 
expect  these  trees  to  grow'.  You  can  plant 
corn  or  potatoes  once  more  using  fertilizer 
heavily. 


Southwest  New  York  Notes. 

Stinging  cold  weather  prevailed  over  the 
entire  western  part  of  New'  York  and  North¬ 
western  Pennsylvania,  February  13,  with 
the  thermometer  having  repeatedly  gone  to 
zero  and  a  few'  degrees  below  during  the 
past  10  days.  A  light  snowfall  also  covers 
the  section  so  that  much  log  hauling  has 
been  done.  The  ice  harvest  is  fine  and 
heavy.  Eggs  show  decided  upward  tend¬ 
ency,  also  butter,  and  both  commodities  are 
scarce.  Creamery  butter  sold  on  the  James¬ 
town  stree':  market  for  28  to  30  cents  this 
w'eek,  dairy  at  34  to  38.  Eggs  retail  at 
28  and  29.  Reports  from  17  Granges  in 
this  county  give  butter  price  range  from 
30  to  37  cents,  eggs  from  22  to  26  cents. 
Country  grocers  generally  are  paying  22 
cents  in  trade. 

A  wide  range  of  hay  prices  is  also  re¬ 
ported,  $8  to  $15  per  ton.  In  the  fruit 
belt  hay  is  much  higher  than  elsewhere. 
Apples  are  not  moving  at  all.  and  the  top 
price  for  fancy  barelled  stock  is  but  $2. 
Heavy  work  teams  are  bringing  from  $350 
to  $400  a  pair  at  auction  sales ;  new’  milk¬ 
ers,  or  early  springers  grade  cows,  $60  to 
$75  apiece ;  yearling  heifers,  $30  to  $35. 
Spring  pigs  are  scarcer.  Farmers  are  buy¬ 
ing  ground  limestone  this  Spring  at  round 
$2  in  carload  lots,  buying  in  the  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio,  section.  Burned  lime  can  be 
bought  in  carloads  at  about  $4.50  to  $5, 
buying  also  of  the  producers. 

Principal  H.  M.  Bowen  of  Sinclairville 
(Chautauqua  County)  high  school  has  se¬ 
cured  a  lease  of  a  73-acre  State  farm  lying 
within  a  half  mile  of  the  school  to  use  for 
practical  demonstration  and  field  laboratory 
work  by  the  students  in  his  course  in  agri¬ 
culture.  The  State  owns  the  farm,  having 
taken  it  on  foreclosure  action  on  a  State 
loan.  The  lease  is  at  the  nominal  figure  of 
$15  per  acre.  This  is  understood  to  be  the 
first  school  in  the  State  to  get  possession  of 
one  of  these  State  farms,  but  it  would  seem 
as  if  a  similar  opportunity  lies  at  the 
door  of  every  high  school  doing  the  full 
course  W'ork  in  agriculture.  L. 


Raising  that  Calf. 

I  will  suppose  the  calf  is  to  be  raised 
for  dairy  use,  and  while  I  humbly  disclaim 
being  authority  on  calf  raising,  my  usual 
plan  would  be :  Take  the  calf  from  the 
cow  as  soon  as  the  milk  is  fit  to  use,  and 
if  it  is  one  of  the  Channel  breeds  put  in 
one-fourth  to  one-fifth  skim-milk  at  the 
start,  or  a  little  warm  water.  Don’t  try 
to  give  a  full  feed  the  first  time  or  twro, 
as  a  healthy  calf  W'ill  not  be  injured  by  a 
day  or  tw'O  of  short  ration  and  will  learn 
to  drink  quickly  if  kept  a  little  hungry. 
When  it  drinks  pretty  well  give  five  pints 
of  milk  that  has  three  per  cent  to  3%  per 
cent  fat  twice  daily.  That  is  the  beginning. 
Now'  w’atch  the  calf’s  droppings ;  too  much 
feed  or  two  cold  or  two  hot  will  quickly 
show.  Be  sure  the  milk  is  really  warm 
(100  degrees)  when  fed,  w'liich  means  that 
in  cold  weather  you  will  always  need  to 
warm  it.  You  can  soon  begin  to  w’ork  in 
more  skim,  and  at  one  month  it  should 
thrive  on  one  quart  new'  and  twm  quarts 
skim,  by  six  wreeks  all  skim.  Keep  some 
good  hay  within  reach  and  some  bran,  corn- 
meal  and  middlings  before  it.  As  the  calf 
gets  older  you  can  increase  the  skim  and 
give  as  much  milk,  grain,  hav,  silage  and 
Alfalfa  as  it  will  eat  greedily  tw’iee  a 
day,  and  watch  the  calf!  ii.  r.  gree.vk 
Ohio. 


TREES 


—150  ACRES.  Genesee 

Valley  grown.  “  Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  best.” 
No  San  Jose  Scale. 
Established  I860. 
Geo.  A.  Sweet  N  ursery  Co., 
catalogue  FREE.  20  Maple  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


P 


PPLE,  PEACH,  CHERRY 
and  other  FRUIT  TREES 

Small  Fruit  Plants,  Shrubs,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Roses.  Hardy,  vigorous  trees  from  the 
famous  Lake  Shore  region  of  Northern  Ohio. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Address 

T.  13.  WEST 

MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY,  Lock  Box  138,  PERRY.  OHIO 


BARGAINS  IN  NURSERY  STOCK 

We  Pay  the  Freioht  and  Guarantee  Satisfaction.  Vari¬ 
eties  True — No  Disease— Your  Money  Backif  not  Pleased 

Lot  No,  1 — 100  Elberta  Peach,  2  to  3  ft.,  $5.00 

For  other  bargains,  write  at  once  for 
our  new  list  of  full  assortment  of  high- 
grade  Nursery  Stock,  direct  to  planters. 

J.  BAG  BY  &  SONS  COMPANY 

Dopt.  I>  NEW  HAVEN,  MO 


Roses,  Plants,  Seeds, 

I  Bulbs, Vines, 

1  Shrubs,  etc., 
by  mail,  post¬ 
paid.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaran¬ 
teed.  50  years 
of  fair  dealing. 
H  u  n  d  r  e  ds  of 
carloads  of 
Fruit  and 
Ornamental 
Tree  s.  1,200 
acres,  60  in  hardy  roses— none  better  grown.  47 
groenhouses  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Begonias,  Gera¬ 
niums,  et  c.  Immense  stock  of  Superb  Cannas, 
the  queen  of  bedding  plants.  Barge  assortment 
of  hardy  Perennial  Plants,  which  last  for  years. 
168-Page  Catnlog  FREE.  Send  for  it  Today. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Box56Painesville,  Ohio 


l878Grown  Right  .Handled  Right  1913 


Cherries  4c  Plums  5c  Apples  8c 

Write  at  once  for  our  FREE  bulletin,  a  gold 
mine  of  information  about  buying, 
planting  and  growing  trees. 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES 
8  Oak  St,,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
“It's  Cheapest  to  Buy  the  Best'" 

'Cm 


Roots  Fresh  from  the  Soli 

Guaranteed  true  to  name,  and  to  reach 
you  in  perfect  condition.  Not  a  dissatis¬ 
fied  customer  last  year.  One-half  tree 
agents'  prices.  Freight  paid  on  orders  of 
$7.00  and  over.  WRITE  for  catalogue. 
Wm.  P.  Ruptm  a  Son.  Box  20.SEIIECA.N.  Y. 


Save  Half  Your  Tree  Money ! 

Buy  trees  direct  from  Green  at  less  than  half 
agent  s  prices !  No  agents  or  solicitors. 
You  get  wholesale  prices  no  matter 
how  little  you  buy. 


This  Book  FREE 


Send  for  this  interesting  book,  “How 
I  Marie  the  Old  Farm  Pay,  **  giving  actual 
growing  and  planting  experiences  and 
valuable  practical  advice  on  caring  tor 
trees,  vines,  plants,  etc.  Ask  for  a  copy, 
Green's  1913  Catalog  FREE 
Tells  about  the  500,000  fine  fruit 
trees  we  have  for  sale— apple, 
peach,  pear,  plum,  quince  and 
cherry— sure  growers,  big  bear¬ 
ers  and  true  to  name.  Illustrates 
and  describes  best  varieties. 

Write  at  once  for  both  books. 
GREEN'S  NURSERY  COMPANY 
22  WaU  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Djir 
B.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


EAGH  &  APPLE 
TREES  2c  &  up 

Pcnr.  Cherry ;  Strawberry,  etc.— Catnlog  Free 
TENN.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  141,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Fruit  Trees 

Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  Have  a 
Large  Stock  of  Fruit,  Shade  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Shrubs.  Roses  and  Bulbs. 
They  deal  direct  with  their  customers, 
and  send  out  the  finest  stock  that  can  be 
grown.  Write  them  for  Price  List. 
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TT  OFTEN  han- 
A  pens  that  you 
tv.int  something  extra 
choice  in  Flower 
Seeds  or  a  special  va¬ 
riety  of  vegetable  or  a  fine  Rose  which 
you  noted  last  summer,  or  some  unusual 
perennial  or  garden  plant  which  is  not 
kept  in  stock  by  the  average  dealer.  If  your 
inquiry  as  to  where  you  will  most  likely  find 
what  you  are  looking  for,  be  made  to  a 
thoroughly  posted  professional  or  amateur, 
the  answer  nine  times  out  of  ten  will  be: 

“You  Can  Get  Them  at  Dreer’s” 

The  Diamond  Jubilee  edition  of  Dreer's 
Garden  Book  describes  and  offers  nearly  5000 
species  and  varieties  of  Seeds,  Plants  and 
Bulbs,  which  include  really  everything  worth 
growing  in  this  country.  Practical  cultural 
notes  on  flowers  and  vegetables  make  this 
book  of  greater  value  than  any  half  dozen 
books  on  gardening. 

Mailed  free  to  anyone  mentioning 
this  publication. 

Dreer’s  Orchid-Flowered  Sweet  Peas,  witli 
immense  wavy  flowers  in  sprays  of  3  and 
4  blossoms  each.  Just  as  easy  to  grow  as 
the  common  sorts.  Our  mixture  contains 
a  full  range  of  colors.  10c  per  pkt.— 20c 
per  oz.— 60c  per  (4  lb.  Garden  Book  free 
with  each  order. 


HenryA.Dreeri,4CHEST™tsi 
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KellysT&EES 


DIRECT  TO  YOUR  ORCHARU 

'  ¥  'HAT’S  the  best  way  to  buy  trees. 

■A  Our  prices  are  lowest  possible,  ' 
considering  tlio  quality  of  the  trees 
you  buy  from  ns.  We  have  no  agents. 

Our  Catalog  is  our  only  representa* 
tlve.  It  describes  all  the  leading  vari¬ 
eties  of  Apple,l*each,PearyPlum.  Cher¬ 
ry  and  Quince  and  giros  prices.  You 
can  order  our  quality  trees  from  our  Catalog  ju*t  ns  if  | 
you  were  giving  us  your  order  personaly.  it  will  rer«  lu> 
Hie  best  possible  attention.  Write  for  our  Catalog  Won. 
KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  8.1  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
You'll  Never  Regret  Planting  Kelly  Trees 


Wonderful  Fall-Bearing 

Strawberries 


Fruit  in  fall  of  first  year  and  in 
spring  and  fall  of  second  year. 

Big  money-maker! 

500  plants  set  in  May  yielded  from 
Aug.  23  to  Nov.  It  nearly  400  quarts 
which  sold  for  25c  per  qt.  The  past 
season  (1912)  we  had  fresh  straw¬ 
berries  every  day  from  June  15  to 
Nov.  15!  We  are  headquarters  for  _ 

Strawberries  and  Small  Fruit 
Plants  ot  all  Rinds 

Big  stock  of  best  hardy  varieties  at  very  low 

S rices.  Plum  Farmer,  Idaho  and  Royal  Purple 
aspberries,  also  Blackberries,  Gooseberries,  Cur¬ 
rants  and  Grapes.  30  years’  experience.  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  320,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 
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BLACK’S  QUALITY” 


FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 

Send  for  our  list  that  we  can  ship  by 

Parcel  Post 

which  delivers  to  your  door. 

PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CATALOGUE  FREE 


JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HICHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 
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FRUIT  TREES 


1913 


In  the  end  Wiley’s  15©tt©r  Irees  cost  loss.  Our  Free  catalog  shows  why  successful  Froit  Growers 
plant  our  trees,  and  who  many  of  them  are.  Our  family  of  Rural  New-Yorker  patrons  know  wo  are 
found  on  this  page  annually.  Hi©  lSest  are  none  too  good  for  you  who  have  not  yet  tried  our  trees 

§  II  Q  F  CT  I  W  choice  of  varieties  for  various  localities,  after  care,  etc.,  in 

booklet  form  issued  separate  from  catalog,  sent  free  on  request 

watch  mul'XTe: bear  GET  0UR  catalog  "°w  H.  S.  Wiley  &  Son,  27  Beach  St.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


ALLEN'S  BERRY  BOOK 

contains  valuable  information  on  berry  and 
small  fruit  growing.  Tells  how  to  grow  berries 
at  home  for  profit.  Gives  full  cultural  direc¬ 
tions.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Sent  Free 
on  request.  Write  for  your  copy  Today. 

BlacKberries  and  Raspberries 

bought  from  Allen  are  heal  thy,  hardy,  prolific  and 
true  to  name.  Shipments  carefully  made  of  fresh, 
vigorous  stock.  Full  line  of  standard  varieties 
in  any  quantity.  Buy  Your  plants  from  Allen, 
largest  grower.  In  business  28  years.  Allen’s 
:hrr —  ’  '  •'  —  -  - 


berries  thrive. 

W.  F.  ALLEN 
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Send  for  the  Berry  Book  Today. 

Box  72  Salisbury,  Md. 
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THE  GOOD  OLD  STEAM  ENGINE. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  for 
many  months  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
advantages  of  the  gasoline  engine  on 
the  farm,  also  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writers  on  house  heating  as  applied  to 
our  country  homes.  On  page  112  I  find 
an  article  on  the  old  style  steam  engine 
as  applied  to  his  conditions  by  C.  W. 
Hall,  Columbia  Co.,  Ohio.  My  first 
contention  would  be  that  steam  on  the 
farm  is  more  useful  than  the  power. 
But  if  you  can  get  both  out  of  one  rig, 
so  much  to  your  advantage.  Also,  if 
you  can  furnish  your  own  fuel  from 
the  natural  waste  of  wood  about  the 
farm  you  are  at  no  money  expense 
whatever.  The  gasoline  engine  is  a 
modern  development  of  mechanical 


WAITING. 

skill,  and  the  best  brains  of  our  bright¬ 
est  young  men  have  worked  for  years 
to  bring  out  a  sure,  steady,  reliable 
gasoline  engine ;  but  yet  it  has  its  tricks. 
Without  doubt  the  best  designs  are  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  flying  machines,  and  yet 
they  come  down,  owing,  in  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  to  engine  trouble.  As 
the  gasoline  engine  is  of  recent  birth, 
allow  me  to  bring  forward  the  modern 
high  -  speed  automatic  governor  steam 
engine,  backed  up  by  the  modern  water- 
tube  boiler  with  automatic  draft  and 
water-feed,  dumping  grates  for  coal  or 
wood,  so  that  it  will  make  steam  in  10 
minutes  from  cold  water.  The  steam 
is  always  waiting  for  you,  and  never  do 
you  have  to  wait  for  it.  You  can  bank 
your  fire  with  coal  and  never  let  it  go 
out  the  year  round,  or  you  can  have 
steam  in  a  very  few  minutes  from  wood 
as  fuel,  before  you  can  get  your  belts 
on  and  oiled  up.  For  19  years  I  have 
used  my  steam  engine  and  water-tube 
boiler  on  my  farm,  and  in  all  this  time 
it  has  never  failed  to  respond  promptly 
to  fuel  and  water,  and  done  for  me  a 
full  day’s  work  without  a  skip.  It  has 
no  tricks. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  what 
work  I  do  on  my  farm.  Without  ques¬ 
tion  I  have  sawed  1,500  cords  of  wood, 
done  the  thrashing,  filled  two  silos  for 
17  years,  pitched  on  an  average  100 
tons  of  hay  into  the  barns  each  year. 
This  is  the  principal  power  end  of  the 
belt  on  my  farm.  You  could  do  all 
this  with  your  gasoline  engine  if  you 
have  a  good  one  and  you  are  its  master. 
But  ask  yourself  how  many  hard-earned 
dollars  would  you  have  parted  with  in 
19  years  of  service  in  barrels  of  gaso¬ 
line  and  the  time  and  expense  going  to 
town  getting  it,  loss  in  evaporation, 
coupled  with  the  constantly  advancing 
price  and  poor  quality  of  gasoline. 

The  best  is  yet  to  be  told  for  the 
steamer;  for  17  years  we  have  enjoyed, 
out  of  our  modern  steam  engine  and 
boiler,  the  best  house-heating  plant  on 
earth,  carrying  heat  to  11  rooms  in  our 
home;  no  dust  from  ashes  or  dirt  from 
fuel  as  in  using  stoves. ;  only  one  fire 
to  care  for.  This  rig  pumps  the  water 
into  storage  and  in  30  minutes  gives  us 
a  three  weeks’  supply,  creating  for  us 
perfect  waterworks,  enabling  us  to  have 
our  hot  and  cold  water  at  every  point 
of  convenience,  furnishing  us  with  a 
complete  bathroom  heated,  and  hot  and 
cold  water.  Of  course  our  laundry 
plant  goes  by  steam  and  power,  no 
stove,  no  wash  boiler,  not  even  a  dip¬ 


per  needed  for  the  family  washing; 
water  and  steam  piped  into  the  washing 
machine  and  the  sewer  connected  to  it 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  handle  a  bit  of 
water.  All  done  with  a  little  wood  for 
fuel  and  opening  and  closing  of  valves. 
In  this  same  laundry  room  is  the  grind¬ 
stone,  bone  cutter,  turbine  cream  sep¬ 
arator  and  as  many  more  appliances  of 
power  and  steam  as  you  may  choose. 
We  heat  the  water  for  butchering  and 
dressing  poultry,  and  all  kinds  of  steri¬ 
lizing,  cooking  food  for  poultry,  and  I 
cook  hundreds  of  barrels  of  lime  and 
sulphur  for  spraying  fruit  trees. 

This  little  steamer  is  worth  its  weight 
in  gold  to  me  if  I  could  not  get  another. 
It  is  mounted  on  small  wheels,  and  by 
disconnecting  one  union  from  heating 
system  one  can  roll  it  out  of  your  cellar 
or  basement  and  do  all  of  your  outside 
work  and  return  it  when  cold  weather 
comes  to  your  house-heating  plant. 
Perhaps  you  have  an  old-fashioned  roll¬ 
way  out  of  your  cellar  with  wood  or 
stone  steps,  making  it  impossible  to  take 
this  rig  in  and  out.  Tear  it  out  and 
build  an  incline  with  cement  bottom  and 
you  will  bless  the  day  when  you  did  it 
for  the  convenience  of  passage  in  and 
cut  with  all  other  material  that  is  liable 
to  be  taken  into  any  farm  cellar.  Don’t 
be  afraid  of  spoiling  your  cellar  for 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Partition  off  your 
boiler  room,  ventilate  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  part  and  you  will  have  dry, 
warm  floors  above  and  all  complaints  of 
cold  feet  will  disappear.  The  cellar 
under  a  farm  house  should  never  be 
used  as  a  storage  for  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables.  It  certainly  is  not  a  sanitary 
method.  Your  boiler  room  will  make 
an  ideal  place  for  making  the  best  cider 
vinegar  quickly,  keeping  squashes  and 
many  other  things  where  a  dry  warm 
air  is  needed.  The  steam  engine  and 
boiler  of  the  right  design  rightly  ap¬ 
plied  is  the  most  useful  and  economical 
power  plant  on  the  farm  to-day.  There 
is  no  argument  that  can  down  the  mod¬ 
ern  steam  plant,  as  coal  and  wood  is  the 
acknowledged  motive  power  to-day  on 
land  and  sea.  The  harnessing  of  our 
many  water  powers  is  the  great  future 
for  power  and  heat.  c.  a.  k. 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn. 


APPLES  FOR  CENTRAL  NEW  JERSEY. 

When  considering  the  varieties  of  apples 
to  be  used  in  the  list  of  10  best  kinds  for 
planting  in  Central  New  Jersey,  the  Will¬ 
iams  Early  Red  and  Smokehouse  should  be 
included  as  the  best  of  their  respective  sea¬ 
sons.  This  would  apply  equally  as  well 
if  the  planting  were  to  be  for  a  commercial 
orchard,  nearby  markets  or  for  home  con¬ 
sumption.  In  this  section,  the  Williams 
Early  has  proven  to  be  the  most  profitable 
of  the  early  apples,  not  only  in  the  home 
markets  but  also  in  Philadelphia  and. New 
York  ;  during  the  past  season  they  brought 
the  highest  average  price  of  any  apple  in 
the  markets  at  the  same  time,  for  coming, 
as  they  do,  early  in  July,  there  are  really 
very  few  apples  anywhere  near  their  equal 
in  size  and  color,  to  compete  with  them, 
'"’'lie  some  report  the  Williams  not  a  very 
thrifty  grower,  our  own  trees  are  top- 
grafted  on  Ben  Davis,  and  are  making  very 
satisfactory  trees ;  in  fact  I  think  this  a 
better  method  for  this  particular  variety 
than  to  set  the  variety  itself,  as  obtained 
from  the  nursery.  The  trees  bear  average 
crops  yearly,  not  being  inclined  to  over¬ 
load  with  fruit  some  years,  causing  a  large 
amount  of  culls  or  else  the  expense  of  thin¬ 
ning.  As  grown  on  the  sandy  soils  here  a 
large  proportion  attain  a  beautiful  solid 
red  color,  not  striped  as  in  specimens  1 
have  seen  that  were  grown  on  clay  land, 
and  it  is  really  their  fine  coloring  and  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  that  cause  much  of  the  de¬ 
mand  for  them  iu  the  markets.  Unlike 
some  other  handsome  varieties,  the  buyer 
also  gets  his  money's  worth  in  quality. 
Thus  everything  considered  I  see  no  reason 
wbv  the  Williams  Early  Red  should  not 
stand  first  among  the  early  apples. 

The  Smokehouse  is  an  old  variety,  hav¬ 
ing  been  grown  for  many  years,  and  yet 
it  seems  to  be  unknown  in  a  great  many 
apple  producing  sections,  but  I  think  It 
has  more  commendable  qualities  than  most 
of  the  newly  introduced  kinds.  In  habit  of 
growth  tlie  tree  is  ideal,  being  very  vigorous 
and  healthy,  forming  wide,  spreading,  low- 
headed  trees.  Our  own  1 2-year-old  trees, 
standing  30  feet  apart,  in  some  instances 
meet  across  this  space,  something  which  no 
other  variety  in  the  orchard  can  anywhere 
near  equal.  About  all  the  pruniug  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  thin  out  the  interlacing  branches, 
as  the  tree  forms  its  own  head  naturally. 
It  bears  heavily  and  if  it  was  to  be  picked 
all  at  one  time,  thinning  would  In  most 
cases  be  necessary  for  best  results.  In  our 
own  case  we  begin  picking  about  August 
25,  selecting  the  apples  that  had  begun  to 
show  color,  and  thus  continued  going  over 
the  trees  every  few  days  until  the  last 
were  gathered  about  September  30.  In 
this  way  the  main  part  of  the  crop  was  of 
better  size  and  color  than  if  only  one 
picking  had  been  made.  The  fruit  is  usual¬ 
ly*  of  medium  size,  good  color  and  I  have 
never  seen  any  apple  of  its  season  to  sur¬ 
pass  its  cooking  qualities,  while  they  are 
also  :.  good  eating  apple  when  thoroughly 
ripe.  In  our  home  markets  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  sell  other  apples  while  the 
Smokehouse  is  for  sale.  And  it  is  really 
the  ultimate  consumer  who  stamps  a  vari¬ 
ety  with  approval  or  disapproval  as  the 
case  may  be,  for  when  the  buyer  inquires 
for  a  variety  by  name  if  there  is  a  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  of  other  apples  in  the  market, 
that  variety  is  pretty  sure  to  prove  suc¬ 
cessful  for  the  orehardist.  k.  s. 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


The  Beautiful  “National” 
Money-Saving 
Style  Book 


FREE 


The  “National”  Money-Saving  Style  Book— a  Book  of 
Beauty,  of  New  Fashions  and  a  Book  of  Bargains.  One  copy  is 
yours  free — write  for  it  today.  It  will  help  you  to  dress  better 
and  still  save  money.  It  s  filled  from  coverto  cover  with  bargains: 


Waists 
Skirts 
Lingerie  and  Wash 
Dresses 

Beady-Made  Snits  - 
Lingerie  and  Wash 
Dresses  for  Misses  and 
Small  Women  - 


$  .09  to  $5.98 
.98  “  7.98 


2.49 

3.98 


1  98 


12.98 

17.98 


7.98 


8ilk  Dresses  -  -  $5  98  to  $17. 98 

Silk  Dresses  for  Misses 

8.98 


and  Small  Women  -  4.98 
Coats  for  Misses  and 
Small  Women  -  1.98 

Snits  for  Misses  and 
Small  Women  -  2.98 

Children’s  Dresses  .95 

Also  a  full  line  of  Underwear,  Hosiery.  Scarfs,  Veils,  Gloves.  Leather  Goods. 
Jewelry  and  a  complete  line  of  Boys’.  Misses’  and  Children’s  Wearing  Apparel. 


9.93 

14.98 

4.98 


NATIONAL" 

Made  to  Measure 


10’is35 


Tailored  ft95  $< 
Suits 

Samples  of  Materials  Sent  Free 

IMPORTANT;  This  season,  “National”  Tailor-Made  Suits  are 
shown  in  a  separate  Suit  Booklet  containing  fashion  plates  of  all  the 
new  styles.  This  Suit  Booklet  is  not  a  part  of  the  regular  "National” 
Style  Book.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  separate  and  special  booklet,  filled  exclu¬ 
sively  with  Tailor-Made  Suits  which  are  made  to  order.  And  so  now 
please  note  carefully: 

7"Ais  Special  Suit  Booklet  ia  aent  gladly,  but  only  when  asked 
for*  So,  if  yon  are  interested  in  Tailored  Suits,  be  very  sure 
that  in  writing  for  your  4  4  NATIONAL* 9  Style  Book  you  say — 
Send  also  the  Special 44  NA  TIONAL* 9  Suit  Booklet  and  Samples • 

THE  “NATIONAL”  POLICY 

We  prepay  postage  and  expressage  on  all  our  goods  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States.  We  will  refund  your  money,  if  you  are  not 
pleased,  and  we  will  pay  express  charges  both  ways. 


National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 
273  West  24th  Street 
New  Y ork  City 


4'  NATIONAL  CLOAK 
A  &  SUIT  CO. 

4  273  w.  24th  Street 

_  ,  /  New  York  City 

J>end  this  / 

Coupon  /  Sprm*StyleBool‘* 
for  /  Name . 

Free  /  Address.. ... .  . . 

Book  / . 

V*  Are  you  interested  in  seeing  the  new  Tailor- 
♦  Made  Suits  for  Spring?  And  do  you  wish  us  also 
*  t°  send  you,  together  with  your  "NATIONAL” 
A  ^Money-having  Style  Book,  the  “NATIONAL”  Spe- 
A  cial  Suit  Booklet? 

/  . . . 1.  , 

A  c.*'*”1"1'  Vm.e  w5- *,iU  *'n<?  you  samples  of  beautiful  new 
f  Spring  materials  for  Tailor-Made  Suits  ii  you  state  here  colors 
you  preier.  Colors: . 


Success  in 

Fruit  Growing 

Comes  to  the  man  who  plants 
trees  or  plants  that  are  hardy, 
dlsease-1  ree  and  producers  of 
high-quality  fruit.  This  Is 
the  kind  we  have  been  sup¬ 
plying  the  largest,  mo»t  suc¬ 
cessful  growers  (names  on 
request)  for  over  30  years. 
Northern-grown  and  full  of 
vigor,  we  guarantee  all  our 
trees  to  be  healthy,  true 
to  name  and  carefully  packed.  Our  record  protects  you. 

FREE  BOOKS — “Howto  Plant  Trees  and  Plants” 
is  a  book  which  will  help  yon  to  avoid  loss  due  to 
wrong  planting  methods.  It  's  the  result  of  our  long  expe¬ 
rience.  Our  Catalog  pictures  and  describes  our  selected  fruit 
and  ornamental  stock.  Both  books  are  free — write  today. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


J.  H.  HALE 


A  New  Wonder  From 

J.H.  HALE 

“The  Peach  King” 


Ready  After  8  Years’  Texts — After  3,000 
Trees  Planted— Orchardists  Enthusiastic 


At  last  the  wonderful  “J.  H.  HALE”  peach  is  offered 
for  commercial  planting.  The  most  amazing  peach 
the  country  has  ever  known.  Fruit  twice  as  large  as 
Elberta;  color  deep  yellow,  overlaid  with  carmine; 
flesh  firm  and  melting:  smooth,  fuzzless  skin;  most 
luscious  flavor:  extremely  hardy— 27  degrees  below  zero 
failed  to  injure.  Tested  in  all  peach  soil  sand  climates. 
Experts  assert  it  will  prove  the  greatest  money-maker 
everplanted  inU.S.  Early  growers  will  makefortunes. 
Send  Name  for  iOO-Page  Book  Free 

Describes  thenew"J.H. HALE”  peach  and  complete  assortment 
of  William  P.  Stark  guaranteed  trees.  No  agents.  Vou  Sara 
60  per  cent  and  get  better  trees.  Book  sent  only  on  request. 

WM.  P.  STARK  NURSERIES,  Sta.  B  24.  STARK  CITY,  MO. 


==  NURSERY  STOCK  == 
FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTALS 

Grown  in  the  famous  nursery  and  fruit  belt  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  300  aeres.  Established 
31  years  under  same  management.  We  solicit 
direct  dealing  with  the  planter.  Send  for  Price 
List  now  ready. 

W.  B.  COLE,  Avenue  Nurseries,  PAINESVILLE,  0. 


All  hardy  stock — twice  trans^ 
planted — root  pruned.  Pro-1 
tect  buildings,  stock,  crops.1 
Hill’s  Evergreen  Book,  illustra- 
.  ted  in  colors.  Free.  Write  today^ 

*  D.  Ilill  Nursery  Co., Inc.,  212  Cedar  St.,  a 
» Dundee,  11U  Evergreen  Specialists d 

'trm 


W.  L.  McKAY 

Prop,,,,.’  THE  VAN  dxjsEN  NURSERIES  NaE^?v„ARK 


r,E:W3  Descriptive  Catalogue  ™ 5 5 e  “ 

Mr.  McKay  is  perhaps  best  known  here 
in  the  East  by  his  Dwarf  Apple  Trees 
which  he  has  so  widely  introduced. 
He  this  year  offers  over  25  varieties  in 
Dwarf  Apples,  half  of  them  for  the  first 
time.  Fully  described  in  his  new  cata¬ 
logue. 

One  of  the  greatest  varieties  of  Pears 
which  most  othernurserymen  have  fail¬ 
ed  to  grow  successfully,  Mr.  McKay  has 
succeeded  in  growing  to  perfection 
— BEURRE  BOSC  PEAR  TREES.  He 
•offers  for  next  spring’s  planting  strong, 
one  year  old  trees  of  this  variety. 

All  the  leading'  varieties  of  Dwarf  and  Standard  Apple  Trees,  also  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry  and  Peach  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Roses  and 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 


ONE  YEAR  TREES  FOR  COMMERCIAL  ORCHARDS  A  SPECIALTY 


WRITE  FOR 
CATALOGUE  TO 


W.  L.  McKAY 


Box  R, 

GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 


346 
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Failure  of  a  Garden. 

A.  G.  S .,  St.  Mara's  Pa. — I  would  like 
advice  on  what  to  use  in  a  garden  which 
I  bought  here  last  Summer.  When  I  got  it 
it  was  seeded  to  Timothy  and  clover,  a 
fair  stand.  I  plowed  it  in  May  and  tried 
to  raise  peas,  beans  and  tomatoes,  in  fact, 
general  garden  truck  for  private  family, 
but  nothing  grew.  I  kept  the  weeds  down 
all  Summer,  and  had  it  plowed  again  in 
December.  The  ground  is  a  sandy  loam 
deficient  in  everything  except  wireworms. 
I  wish  to  make  a  family  garden  out  of  it 
I  can  get  manure  from  livery  stables,  all 
horse  manure.  Will  it  do  to  spread  about 
two  loads  on  the  plot,  50x150?  Shall  I 
plow  it  under  in  Spring  or  leave  and  work 
in  as  garden  is  planted?  What  chemicals 
shall  I  use  with  it  if  any? 

Ans. — The  growing  of  vegetables  on 
sod  land  is  never  very  successful,  as 
they  require  a  deep,  rich,  friable  soil 
for  good  results.  This  piece  of  land 
would  have  given  better  results  if  it 
had  been  cropped  to  corn  the  past  sea¬ 
son.  The  December  plowing  will  prove 
beneficial,  and  no  doubt  be  the  means  of 
destroying  many  of  the  wireworms.  If 
it  had  been  given  a  liberal  coat  of  air- 
slaked  lime  after  plowing  as  a  top-dres¬ 
sing  it  would  have  been  further  bene¬ 
fited.  Two  loads  of  manure  will  not 
benefit  very  much ;  would  advise  that 
you  apply  six  to  eight  ordinary  two- 


temperature  drops  to  zero  or  below  a 
mulching  of  coarse  strawy  manure  may 
be  applied  between  the  rows  with 
benefit.  A  sandy  loam  soil  well  enriched 
with  short  well-rotted  manure  is  most 
suitable  for  onions.  This  variety  will 
grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  but 
the  better  the  soil  the  more  rapid  they 
will  grow,  and  be  more  tender  and  less 
pungent  than  if  grown  on  heavy,  poor 
soil.  The  cultivation  consists  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  ground  stirred  and  free  from 
weeds  during  the  growing  season. 

K. 

Pruning  Grapevines. 

E.  0.  F Few  York. — Ou  page  137,  article 
on  pruning  of  grape  vines  gives  instructions 
to  renew  the  stems  or  arms  from  which  the 
fruiting  shoots  spring  every  few  years. 
Is  this  necessary  or  desirable?  A  nursery 
firm  in  their  catalogue  state  that  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  back  to  one  or  two  buds 
of  the  stem,  the  fruiting  shoots  only,  year 
after  year. 

Ans. — The  above  inquiry  would  seem 
to  indicate  diversity  of  opinion  relative 
to  pruning  with  the  horizontal  arm  spur 
system  of  training.  I  have  read  the  ref¬ 
erence  in  the  catalogue  of  the  company 
in  question.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  were 
they  writing  a  complete  treatise  for 
pruning  and  training  this  system  that 


CALVES  IN  THE  ORCHARD. 


horse  loads  of  manure  this  Spring,  and 
plow  it  in  as  early  as  it  is  possible  to 
work  this  soil  without  injury,  and  as  a 
supplementary,  spread  broadcast  at 
planting  time  about  200  pounds  complete 
vegetable  fertilizer  analyzing  about  as 
follows :  Soluble  potash,  7  per  cent. ; 
nitrogen,  2-3  per  cent.,  equivalent  to 
ammonia,  3.50  per  cent. ;  available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  7  per  cent.  It  will  require 
two  or  three  years’  heavy  manuring  be¬ 
fore  this  ground  will  yield  its  best  or 
maximum  crops.  Would  advise  that 
you  plow  the  ground  next  Fall  again 
and  top-dress  it  with  about  500  pounds 
air-slaked  lime  and  follow  with  a  heavy 
coat  of  well-rotted  manure  plowed  in, 
in  the  Spring,  supplementing  with  vege¬ 
table  fertilizer  as  a  top-dressing  as 
directed  this  Spring.  With  this  treat¬ 
ment,  good  seed  planted  at  the  proper 
time  followed  by  frequent  and  thorough 
cultivation,  this  land  should  produce 
almost  a  maximum  crop  of  first-class 
vegetables  the  second  year.  K. 


Winter  Onions. 

J.  J .,  E.  Chatham ,  N.  Y. — Will  some  one 
who  has  had  experience  in  raising  Winter 
onions  tell  what  kind  of  soil  and  fertilizer 
and  care  is  needed?  Can  the  sets  be  used 
or  must  they  be  raised  from  the  seed  and 
what  are  the  good  varieties? 

Ans. — There  really  is  but  one  variety 
of  true  Winter  or  perennial  onion,  the 
Egyptian  or  Red  Perennial.  This  va¬ 
riety  never  forms  a  large  bulb;  its  value 
lies  wholly  in  its  special  adaptability  to 
produce  green  onions  for  Spring  or 
Fall  use.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  may 
remain  in  the  ground  all  the  time.  This 
onion  does  not  seed,  but  produces  sets 
on  the  top  of  the  seed  stalk  in  clusters. 
These  sets  ripen  in  late  August  or  early 
September,  and  may  be  planted  almost 
as  soon  as  ripe.  In  sections  where  the 


includes  the  advice  to  remove  the 
old  spurs  entirely  from  time  to  time 
would  be  quite  prominent  in  it.  From 
acquaintance  with  members  of  this  com¬ 
pany  and  from  personal  observation  in 
their  vineyards  I  know  they  appreciate 
the  value  of  renewal  from  time  to  time. 
In  our  own  experience  with  Concords 
trained  by  this  system  we  learned  that 
even  spurs  three  years  old  were  not  so 
productive  as  those  one  and  two  years. 
With  all  systems  it  is  desirable  to  get 
rid  of  the  old  wood  from  time  to  time. 
In  our  vineyards  we  have  found  this  to 
be  desirable  and  profitable.  Vines  20” 
years  old  have  been  revigorated  by  this 
practice.  With  certain  varieties  it  is 
said  that  better  fruit  is  borne  cn  the 
older  wood  as  a  framework,  but  with 
Concord  it  certainly  does  not  prove  so. 

F.  E.  GI.ADWIN. 


Tree  Dopers  in  Colorado. 

W.  W.  Robbins  of  the  Colorado  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  tells  of  people  who  claim  that 
cottonwood  trees  may  be  treated  so  as  to 
stop  them  from  producing  “cotton.” 

“The  treatment  suggested  usually  consists 
of  boring  holes  into  the  wood  of  the  trunk, 
placing  in  these  some  “dope”  and  plugging. 
The  opinion  is  that  the  chemical  material 
is  carried  in  the  sap  to  the  smaller  branches 
of  the  tree  and  in  some  way  inhibits  the 
formation  of  cotton.  Of  course,  it  is  well 
known  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  cotton¬ 
wood  individuals.  There  are  those  produc¬ 
ing  only  flowers  which  bear  powder-like 
pollen.  There  will  be  no  cotton  formed 
on  a  tree  of  this  kind.  Then  there  are 
cottonwood  individuals  bearing  flowers 
which  will  develop  seed.  These  trees  do 
not  produce  pollen.  The  “cotton”  of  a 
tree  consists  of  hairs  attached  to  the  seed ; 
hence  it  is  clear  that  only  seed-bearing  cot¬ 
tonwoods  will  produce  cotton.  There  is  no 
scientific  foundation  for  the  belief  that 
this  seed  production  can  be  prevented  by 
plugging  the  tree  and  at  the  same  time  al¬ 
low  all  other  activities  of  the  plant  to 
proceed  in  the  normal  fashion.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  any  treatment  which  will  suc¬ 
cessfully  prevent  seed  production  will  just 
as  successfully  stop  leaf,  root  and  stem 
production.  There  are  some  firms  which 
claim  to  have  a  remedy  in  the  nature  of  a 
chemical  which  can  be  introduced  into  the 
trunks  of  trees  to  prevent  cotton  bearing, 
as  well  as  prevent  and  cure  many  diseases 
of  shade  and  orchard  trees.  These  reme¬ 
dies  are  entirely  worthless.  They  are  fake 
and  quack  remedies.” 


February  23, 
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rATERiALS 


The  Final  Test  of  Superiority 
Is  In  Comparison. 

Are  Your  Trees  “Lion-Branded”? 

“LION  BRAND”  is  your  safeguard. — Don’t  experiment,  use 

Blanchard’s  “Lion  Brand” 

Insecticides  and  Fungicides 

They  have  been  the  Standard  for  more  years  than  any  other  manufacturer  in  this 

line  has  been  in  business. 


“LION  BRAND”  Arsenate  of  Lead 
“LION  BRAND”  Pure  Paris  Green 
“LION  BRAND”  Lime-Sulphur  Solution 
“LION  BRAND”  Bordeaux  Mixture 
“LION  BRAND”  Kerosene  Emulsion 
“LION  BRAND”  Whale  Oil  Soap 
“LION  BRAND”  Pure  Powdered  Hellebore 


“LION  BRAND”  Grafting  Wax 
“LION  BRAND”  Sticky  Binding 
“LION  BRAND”  Weedicide 
“LION  BRAND”  Powdered  Tobacco 
“LION  BRAND”  Insect  Powder 
“LION  BRAND”  Cattle  Content 
and  a  number  of  Specialties 


We  Make  A  Spray  to  Destroy  Every  Insect  Enemy  and  Fungus 
Disease  of  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Plants  and  Vegetables 

It  is  impossible  for  fruit  growers  and  vegetable  gardeners  to  get  crops  that  can 
be  profitably  sold  without  using  Insecticides  and  Fungicides,  and  those  who  grow 
profitable  crops  do  use  them,  and  know  it  pays  to  do  so. 

The  great  thing  in  a  successful  fight  against  insect  enemies  is  to  destroy  the  first 
hatching  of  the  season.  If  they  get  the  start  your  work  is  so  much  the  harder.  You 
cannot  afford  to  take  chances  on  Insecticides  you  know  nothing  about—  You  must  have 
“LION  BRAND”  that  are  always  pure,  fresh  and  certain  in  results. 

We  want  every  fruit  grower;  every  vegetable  grower,  every  one  who  has  valuable 
shade  trees  and  shrubbery,  to  have  a  copy  of 

-W  OUR  FREE  SPRAYING  BOOKLET 

wherein  we  explain  why  and  how  spraying  insures  larger  crops  and  better  quality. 
Just  send  your  name  and  address  to  our  nearest  office. 

Blanchard’s  Products  are  sold  by  dealers  and  agents  everywhere,  or  direct,  if  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  them.  Look  for  the  LION  BRAND  Trade-Mark  and  take  no  other 

THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  COMPANY 

554  Hudson  Terminal,  NEW  YORK.  555  Broad  St.,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MICH. 
Factories:  New  York  and  St.  Joseph 


LIME,  LEGUMES 
AND  DRAINAGE 

are  the  three  crying  needs  of  most 
farms  and  the  men  making  use  of 
these  vehicles  to  success  should  write 
the  title  “  L.L.D.”  after  their  names. 
The  greatest  of  these  is  Lime,  because 
without  lime  it  is  well  nigh  impossible 
to  grow  the  legumes,  and  the  drainage 
would  prove  barren  of  results. 


[R-RlLANDUr 


A  POTATO  CULTIVATOR 


Adjustable 

for  all 
kinds 
of 

work 


Good  for  corn,  beans,  truck  crops, 
W  .  etc*  but  its  adjustments  make  it  es- 
i  pecially  adapted  for  potatoes.  Togetjust 
the  right  depth  and  throw  at  each  stage  of  the 
growth  and  be  able  to  properly  work  the  crop 
under  all  conditions,  is  your  problem— -it  is  our 
business  to  work  it  out  for  you  in 


mm 


RIDING 

CULTI¬ 

VATORS 


is  best  for  all  agricultural  purposes — 
sold  under  a  g'liaranteed  analysis  and 
a  reputation  of  more  than  a  century 
standing  back  of  the  product.  Write 
today  for  our  free  illustrated  booklet, 
telling  how,  for  what,  and  when  to 
use  lime.  Address  nearest  office. 

Rockland  6  Rockport  Lime  Co. 

Rockland,  Me. 

Boston,  45  Milk  St. ;  New  York,  Fifth  Ave.  Bldg' 


Steel  frame  machines,  made 
in  many  combinations  of  gangs, 
hoes,  wheels,  etc.  The  hoes  are 
always  shined  in  parallel  lines 
so  that  you  can  get  the  same 
throw  in  all  parts  of  row. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them 


Pivot 
wheel 
machines 
They  guide, 
sasy. 


and  write  us  for  new  booklet. 
Thorough  Cultivation," 


BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 
Grenloch.  N  J. 

Box  io21 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


On  worth  and  up.  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 

Blackberry.  Bush  Plants,  Grapo  Vines,  and  Garden  Roots. 
Extra  heavy  rooted,  high  grade  stock.  No  better 
plants  can  be  grown*  Everything  fully  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free. 

A.  C.  WESTON  &  CO,*  Bridgman.  Michigan 


Philadelphia  5JLOS 

havea  lOyear  reputation  for  strength  and  efficiency. 
Positively  the  only  Silos  made  that  have  an  Opening 
Roof— Only  Continuous  Open  Front.  Our  30  ft.  Silo 
equals  other  36  ft.  Silos  capacity.  Over  5,000  in  use. 
Opening  roof  works  automat  ically — permits  Silosbe- 
ing  fully  packed.  Also  splendid  line  in  WaterTanks, 
Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  etc.  Get  free  catalogue. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO.,  129  Fuller  Bldg.,  Phila,  Pa. 


You  save  agent’s  profit  of  50  to  75  per  cent 
buying  direct  from  us,  the  growers.  Our  stock  is 
grown  in  the  famous  nursery  center  of  Dansville, 
free  from  San  Jose  Scale  and  other  tree  diseases. 

I  he  trees  we  send  you  are  full  rooted,  healthy,  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  guaranteed  variety  true,  or  money  back. 

Our  FREE  FRUIT  BOOK  gives  a  full  description,  with 
lowest  prices,  of  all  leading  varieties  of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry,  Quince  and  other  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Berries,  Vines,  Poses,  etc.  It  tells  what,  where 
and  how  to  plant,  and  how  to  buy  at  lowest  prices. 
WRITE  FOR  A  COPY  NOW  AND  SAVE  MONEY 
REILLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
126  Reilly  Road  Damville,  N.  Y. , 


Reilly's 
Reliable 
Trees 


WE  SELL  ONLY  TREES  WE  GROW 


4  ' 

Every  tree  sold  by  Harrison’s  Nurseries  will  be  Harrison  grown. 

Trees  grown  in  the  Harrison  way  are  to  be  depended  on— they  have  the  roots,  the  vigor  and  vitality  to  live 
and  thrive  wherever  they  are  given  a  chance. 

Harrison  Trees  are  true  to  name.  If  we  are  out  of  a  variety,  we  frankly  say  so.  We  will  not  substitute 
another  variety  except  on  the  express  order  of  the  customer,  and  then  only  from  our  own  stock. 

We  will  not  expose  our  customers  to  possibility  of  error  in  variety  or  lack  of  quality  in  the  trees,  and  under  no 
circumstances  will  we  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  nursery  stock  not  grown  on  our  own  land  under  our  own  direction. 

This  is  for  your  protection  and  for  our  own.  Every  tree  you  buy  from  us  is  Harrison  Grown ,  and  is  so 
guaranteed.  You  know  that  it  will  prove  to  be  just  what  it  is  sold  for. 


Elberta  Is  The  Greatest 
Commercial  Peach  Today. 

MORE  Elberta  trees  are  bearing1  in 
orchards  now  than  any  two  other 
kinds.  Elbertas  make  more  profit 
than  any  three  other  kinds.  Since 
Elberta  came  to  be  planted  generally 
hundreds  of  kinds  of  peaches  have  come 
and  gone,  but  the  old  reliable  is  still  the 
most  profitable  of  all. 

Our  Elberta  trees  are  superior  to 
others  because  the  buds  used  to  propa¬ 
gate  them  are  cut  from  our  own  bearing 
orchards.  The  trees  in  these  orchards 
originated  in  our  famous  “  Test  Orchard.” 

In  it  more  than  a  thousand  trees  are 
watched  constantly. 

Some  of  the  trees  are  more  than 
twenty  years  old.  All  are  bearing.  None 
is  diseased.  Think  of  a  peach  orchard 
that  maintains  its  efficiency  for  a  genera¬ 
tion!  That’s  the  kind  of  trees  we  grow. 

We  sell  none  we  do  not  grow. 

Grow  Ray  Peach 
It  Always  Pays. 

Peach  growers  should  be  on  the 
watch  to  weed  out  varieties  that  do  not 
produce  quite  enough  profit,  and  fill 
their  orchards  with  the  kinds  that  pay 
more  than  any  others.  If  one  kind  will 
produce  an  extra  peck  of  fruit  to  the 
tree,  or  begin  bearing  heavily  a  year 
sooner,  or  yield  a  couple  more  bumper 
crops,  that  kind  is  the  sort  with  which  to 
plant  the  larger  part  of  the  orchard. 

Many  immense  Ray  orchards  have 
been  planted  within  the  last  ten  years. 

There  are  breaking  records  for  crops  and 
cash  returns  now.  The  peaches  have  a 
white  skin,  and  are  of  very  high  quality, 
so  they  bring  fancy  prices. 

The  Luscious,  Profitable, 

Yellow  Transparent  Apple. 

The  man  who  grows  the  very  early  apple  can  make 
a  lot  of  money  easily.  In  June  and  July  apples  sell 
quickly  on  local  markets,  and  bring  very  high  prices 
when  thej  reach  the  big  city  markets. 

You  should  grow,  at  least  all  the  early  apples  you 
can  eat  at  home  from  the  time  they  first  ripen  until 
Fall  apples  are  mellow.  Ten  nine-year  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent  trees  should  jield  all  the  apples  you  can  eat 
and  $40.00  worth  to  sell.  A  hundred  trees  nine  or  more 
years  old  should  give  you  $400.00  a  year  net  profit. 

Plant  York  Imperial,  The  Apple  That 
Makes  Big  Orchard  Profits  Sure. 

To  make  really  big  orchard  profits,  you  must  get 
big  crops  every  year  and  sell  all  the  fruit  for  high 
prices.  Selection  of  varieties  is  of  vital  importance. 


“This  Elberta  Peach  Tree  was  presented  to  J.  G.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Berlin,  Md. 
by  Dr.  J.  E.  Ottoway,  Charlotte,  N.  Y.,  to  demonstrate  to  the  Nurserymen's  Conven- 
tion,  Rochester,  1912,  the  growth  made  by  and  the  adaptability  of  Harrisons’  trees 
to  Northern  conditions.  The  tree,  as  shown,  represents  two  seasons  growth  and 
calipers  three  inches.  When  set,  the  same  tree  calipered  9-16  in.  which  is  shown 
by  the  smaller  tree  by  way  of  comparison.” 


Some  kinds  yield  small,  irregular  crops; 
others  produce  fruit  that  will  not  sell. 

York  Imperial  trees  begin  to  bear 
when  they  are  very  young,  and  give 
limb-bending  crops  every  year.  The 
apples  bring  high  prices  on  any  market. 
This  old  reliable  lop-sided  apple  with 
yellow  and  red  stripes  produced  in  1912 
one-third  of  all  the  profits  realized  from 
eastern  orchai’ds. 

You  Can  Make  Money  By 
Growing  Kieffer  Pears. 

Pear  growing  in  the  Eastern  States 
can  be  made  yield  great  profits,  There 
are  hundreds  of  large  orchards  in  the 
East.  Plenty  of  them  give  net  returns 
of  more  than  $150.00  an  acre  every 
year. 

Pear  trees  thrive  on  land  that  will 
not  support  other  fruit,  and  on  good  land 
the  returns  from  them  are  just  that  much 
better.  There’s  not  a  farm  east  of  the 
Mississippi  but  that  can  be  made  grow 
pears  and  yield  from  them  four  times  the 
profit  that  would  be  possible  to  get  from 
raising  wheat  or  corn. 

Pay  For  Your  Orchard 
By  Growing  Strawberries. 

If  your  land  has  to  pay  for  itself  from 
what  it  produces,  grow  strawberries. 
On  the  average  eastern  farm  they  will 
pay  for  the  land  on  which  they  are 
planted  in  two  years.  Strawberries  be¬ 
tween  the  trees  of  an  apple  orchard  net 
you  $100.00  or  more  an  acre  from  the 
second  season. 

Start  growing  fruit  with  little 
capital,  and  make  yoxir  living  at  the 
same  time.  If  you  do  not  care  to  grow 
bei-ries  for  profit,  don’t  fail  to  have  a 
home  strawberry  bed,  a  quarter  acre  will  produce 
all  the  berries  you  can  eat,  fresh  or  canned,  and 
leave  you  plenty  for  other  uses.  Good  kinds  are 
Klondike,  Parsons,  Gandy,  Duncan,  Haverland  and 
Bubach. 

Baldwin’s  Apples  Standard 
For  The  North. 

A  good  late  keeper  when  grown  in  the  north. 
Standard  in  the  section  from  New  England  to  West 
Virginia.  Fruit  large,  round,  splendid  red  all  over; 
rich  subacid;  splendid  shipper.  Well  established  in 
the  markets;  and  desirable  in  every  way.  Quick  and 
large  grower;  yields  big  crops.  We  recommend  it 
highly  for  northern  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  all  of 
New  England  and  similar  eounti’y.  Good  care  will 
make  Baldwin  trees  bear  heavily  when  they  are  six 
years  old.  We  have  fine  Baldwin  trees. 


Orlando  Harrison,  son  of  J.  G.  Harrison,  46 
years  of  age,  has  spent  his  whole  life  work  in 
propagating  fruit  trees  and  planting  commer¬ 
cial  orchards,  and  has  been  successful— has 
probably  visited  more  Nurseries  and  Commer¬ 
cial  Orchards  in  America  than  any  living  man, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  details  from  the 
seed  to  the  bearing  orchard,  has  organized 
fourteen  different  Orchard  Companies  and 
planted  over  250,000  fruit  trees  in  bearing  orch¬ 
ards  in  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Orlando  Harrison,  together  with  his 
brother,  Geo.  A.  Harrison,  4li  years  of  age, 
directs  the  men  in  the  Nursery  which  number 
from  50  to  500,  according  to  the  season  of  theyear. 

Mr.  Geo.  A.  Harrison  sees  personally  to  the 
cutting  of  buds  from  bearing  orchards,  has  had 
a  wide  experience  in  growing  trees,  over  2.500 
acres  of  land  to  cultivate,  has  probably  had 
charge  of  the  growing  and  digging  of  more  fruit 
trees,  especially  peach  and  apple,  than  any 
man  in  America. 


J.  G.  Harrison,  head  of  three  generations  in  Nursery  work,  propagator  of 
trees  and  plants,  72  years  of  age,  pioneer  in  growing  strawberries  in 
1867,  and  had  the  first  commercial  plum  orchard  in  Delaware  in  1870. 

Stayman’s  Winesap  Apple  One  Of  The  Best  Varieties. 

The  name  is  usually  shortened  to  Stayman,  a  variety  of  great 
merit,  which  was  first  planted  in  commercial  orchards  of  the  East  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  which  has  proved  of  the  greatest  merit.  It  is 
going  to  be  one  of  our  best  varieties.  The  apples  are  medium  to  large, 
usually  a  little  longer  than  round,  and  dull  dark  red,  sometimes  with 
green  or  yellow  stripes,  very  juicy  all  winter,  never  mealy,  of  the  finest 
flavor  and  texture  of  flesh.  The  tree  is  a  quick  and  large  grower,  and 
thrives  on  dx*y  soils  such  as  stony  hillsides.  It  bears  young,  often  pro¬ 
ducing  a  half  bushel  to  a  tree  when  four  years  old,  every  year.  Plant 
part  of  your  orchard  in  Stayman  trees. 

Early  Richmond  Cherry  A  Winner. 

The  market  for  cherries  has  improved  greatly  during  the  past  few 
years.  Growers  who  pick  their  fruit  -when  it  is  properly  ripened  and 
deliver  it  to  any  city  market,  get  good  prices.  Five  acres  is  a  nice  block 
of  Cherry  trees  to  have.  And  this  amount  of  fruit  should  easily  be  good 
for  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  clear  profit. 

GET  OUR  SPECIAL  1913  BOOKLET— FREE 

We  want  you  to  know  more  about  the  possibilities  in  growing  apples  and  other  fruit.  This  booklet  will 
tell  you  about  the  varieties  of  all  fruits  that  pay  best.  Send  today  for  a  copy, 
and  we  will  forward  with  it  one  of  our  big  general  catalogs. 


G.  Hale  Harrison,  son  of  Orlando  Harrison, 
19  years  of  age— the  boy  who  discoved  the  “Ice 
box  method”  of  keeping  buds  in  good  condition 
while  budding.  He  has  charge  of  over  100  men 
and  boys  in  budding  season  and  budded  over 
three  and  a  half  million  trees  in  about  90  days  in 
1912.  He  is  now  taking  a  course  in  Agriculture 
at  the  Cornell  University. 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 


TRAPPE  AVENUE 

BERLIN,  Md. 


J.  G.  HARRISON  &  SONS,  Props. 


Eastern  Shore  Farms  For  Sale.  Write  for  particulars. 
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TREATMENT  OF  AZALEA. 

TP.  II.  J.,  Malden,  Mass. — IIow  shall  I 
treat  an  azalea  after  it  has  finished  bloom¬ 
ing',  so  that  it  will  flower  another  year? 

Ansy — As  the  flowers  fade,  pick  them 
off ;  stand  the  plant  in  a  cool  light 
window  and  continue  to  water  as  be¬ 
fore,  so  that  it  will  make  growth  freely. 
If  any  of  the  shoots  grow  too  long  and 
straggly,  pinch  them  back,  so  as  to  keep 
the  plant  symmetrical.  About  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  May,  when  danger  of  frost 
is  over,  put  the  plant  outside;  if  the 
room  it  has  been  in  is  rather  warm  it 
should  be  transferred  to  a  cooler  place 
to  harden  it  before  putting  outside. 
Select  a  place  with  partial  shade — where 
trees  will  protect  from  mid  day  sun ; 
dig  a  hole  to  receive  the  pot,  lining  bot¬ 
tom  of  hole  with  coal  ashes  to  pre¬ 
vent  earthworms  entering  the  pot. 
Water  regularly,  spraying  foliage  well 
and  the  Azalea  should  make  a  good 
growth  before  Fall.  It  should  be 
brought  inside  before  frost.  If  it  needs 
repotting,  this  should  be  done  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  before  bringing  in.  Pot  firmly, 
with  good  drainage,  in  one-half  peat, 
one-half  leaf  mold,  with  the  addition 
of  some  good  loam;  base  of  stem 
should  not  be  below  the  surface.  Abun¬ 
dant  drainage  and  firm  soil  are  the  two 
great  requisites  in  potting  Azaleas. 


A  SMALL  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

Three  years  ago  a  few  progressive  apple 
growers  got  together  here  at  Proetorville, 
and  discussed  organizing  an  association  for 
buying  our  supplies  and  disposing  of  the 
apples.  After  due  deliberation  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  and 
by-laws,  which  were  adopted  at  a  regular 
meeting  and  signed  by  the  members,  which 
were  to  be  10.  It  was  not  incorporated, 
but  each  member  was  to  pay  an  initiation 
fee  and  also  a  small  sum,  not  to  exceed 
five  cents  per  barrel,  for  the  apples  grown 
In  case  it  was  needed  for  expenses.  Sup¬ 
plies  were  bought  and  distributed  according 
to  the  needs  of  each  for  cash,  such  as 
spraying  material  and  cooperage,  and  each 
grower  made  his  own  barrels  on  the  farm. 
The  saving  on  spraying  material  was  prob¬ 
ably  $400  and  on  barrels  about  five  cents 
each  or  $500.  Letter  heads  and  return 
envelopes  were  used  to  let  people  know 
what  was  doing,  and  large  stencils  were 
ordered  for  each  member,  which  spread  a 
large  advertisement  of  the  association  over 
the  whole  barrel  head,  and  stating  the 
variety  and  grade  of  the  fruit  and  by  whom 
grown.  All  the  varieties  were  to  be  graded 
the  same,  and  well  put  up  and  stored  for 
latter  market,  which  paid  a  fair  profit  over 
the  price  they  could  have  been  sold  at  when 
picked.  Also  the  price  paid  for  apples  at 
picking  time  to  other  growers  was  higher 
by  25  to  50  cents  per  barrel  than  it  •would 
have  been  if  these  growers  had  not  organ¬ 
ized  and  taken  over  10,000  barrels  off  the 
market  here,  and  there  -were  100,000  barrels 
of  Winter  fruit  in  the  county.  The  sec¬ 
ond  year  lime  and  fertilizers  were  added 
to  the  supplies  bought,  and  a  few  hundred 
dollars  more  were  saved  the  growers  by  get¬ 
ting  the  supplies  in  straight  car  lots  at 

the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Last  Summer  there  was  a  heavy  crop  of 
early  apples  here,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  sell  them  in  the  local  markets  or  to 
local  buyers  at  a  fair  profit,  so  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  try  loading  them  by  carloads  and 
sending  them  where  the  prospect  of  better 
prices  were  to  be  obtained,  and  we  usually 
made  a  little  over  local  prices  and  also 
helped  those  who  sold  on  the  local  market 
by  taking  large  quantities  out  of  their  way. 
The  secretary  keeps  tab  on  the  transactions 
of  the  society,  for  which  lie  receives  a 
small  salary.  The  selling .  has  been  done 
through  a  well-known  .lobbing  house  mostly, 
and  usually  they  can  get  better  prices  than 
an  officer  of  an  association  and  also  can 
make  sales  stick  better  and  collect  closer 
than  others. 

Our  association  made  a  display  at  the  ex¬ 
position  at  Cincinnati  in  1910,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  growers  in  the  association  have  been 
making  exhibits  at  county  and  State  fairs 
and  tlie  State  apple  shows,  and  thus  keeping 
our  section  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
as  an  apple-growing  county.  As  the  famous 
Rome  Beauty  apple  originated  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  has  proven  a  good  money-maker 
for  the  grower  and  storage  man  both,  it  was 
decided  to  name  the  association,  “The  Rome 
Beauty  Growers’  Association  of  Proctor- 
ville,  6.”  No  one  is  eligible  to  membership 
but  growers  of  Rome  Beauty  and  no  one 
can  join  without  being  recommended  by 
the  growers  of  the  association  and  voted 
in.  One  can  easily  see  that  an  unworthy 
man  should  not  be  in.  and  it  may  be  better 
to  keep  him  out  than  to  put  him  out. 
We  wonder  if  a  number  of  small  associa¬ 
tions  working  together  would  not  be  pref¬ 
erable  to  an  association  of  large  member¬ 
ship  where  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  all 
members  together.  In  unity  there  is 
strength.  There  is  strength  in  the  West 
because  they  are  organized,  and  if  such 
organizations  were  in  effect  in  the  East  our 
products  would  have  a  different  credit,  and 
the  growers  would  be  doing  better  work  and 
growing  better  fruit,  and  the  consumers 
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would  be  taking  it  instead  of  much  they 
get  from  the  West  on  account  of  its  looks 
and  honest  pack.  Recent  apple  shows 
prove  that  this  part  of  the  country  can 
produce  the  equal  of  any  fruit  from  the 
West  in  size,  color  and  quality. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio.  V.  T.  COX. 


Belgian  Chicory. 

Chicory  or  witloof  is  grown  very  exten¬ 
sively  in  Belgium  as  a  salad  plant,  both 
for  home  use  and  export.  The  London  Gar¬ 
deners’  Chronicle,  quoting  from  the  Revue 
de  1’IIorticulture  Beige,  says  that  the  meth¬ 
od  of  cultivation  is  simple.  Roots  for  forc¬ 
ing  are  taken  from  a  special  variety  of 
chicory.  The  roots,  after  being  raised  in 
October,  are  planted  in  shallow  trenches 
about  n  yard  wide  and  long.  A  layer  of 
good  soil,  some  lfi  inches  deep,  is  spread 
over  the  roots,  and  later  on,  when  forcing 
is  to  be  begun,  manure,  to  a  depth  of  from 
1  Va  to  three  feet,  is  spread  over  the  soil. 
Recently  this  manure  lias  been  dispensed 
with,  and  heat  is  supplied  by  thermo¬ 
syphons,  or  by  means  of  smoke  pipes  (con¬ 
duits  de  fum6e).  Production  extends  from 
October  to  April.  The  total  export  of  chic¬ 
ory — mainly  to  Paris — has  reached  the  co¬ 
lossal  amount  of  seven  million  pounds.  Of 
the  total  exported,  Paris  takes  over  five 
million  pounds  and  the  United  States, 
whence  the  chicory  is  transported  in  cold 
storage  by  the  Red  Star  Line,  about  half 
a  million  pounds.  Week  by  week  during 
the  season  thirty  thousand  pounds  are  dis¬ 
patched  to  London.  The  trade  is  carried  on 
also  with  Germany,  Holland,  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  The  Belgian  producers  co-operate 
with  one  another,  and  are  grouped  into  15 
syndicates,  which  groups  have  done  much 
in  the  way  of  opening  and  extending  mar¬ 
kets.  Each  producer  send  his  chicory  to 
the  nearest  station  packed  in  panniers  bear¬ 
ing  his  number,  and  the  subsequent  distri¬ 
bution  is  carried  out  by  the  syndicate. 
“Good  numbers”  soon  acquire  a  reputation 
and  command  good  prices.  During  Janu¬ 
ary  this  chicory,  white  and  solid  as  a  head 
of  celery,  sold  in  New  York  suburbs  for 
nine  cents  a  pound,  and  was  regarded  by 
housekeepers  as  much  more  profitable  ns 
salad  than  native  lettuce  at  10  cents  a  head, 
because  there  is  so  little  waste. 


Selecting  a  Garden  Market. 

Of  more  than  ordinary  importance,  If 
not  the  most  important  of  all,  for  a  fruit 
grower  and  market  gardener,  provided  he 
is  not  altogether  in  the  wholesale  trade,  is 
the  location.  The  most  important  thing 
for  a  beginner  therefore  is  to  look  well  into 
the  matter  of  location.  And  what  would 
be  the  ideal  location?  If  I  were  to  look 
for  one  the  points  I  would  want  to  find 
would  be  a  prosperous,  thriving  city,  the 
size  of  the  city  to  be  from  15,000  to  50,000 
population,  where  one  could  buy  good  land 
at  not  too  high  a  price ;  a  city  with  col¬ 
leges  or  high  schools  or  some  other  public 
institution  ;  a  city  where  the  connections 
with  the  Soutli  are  not  the  best  or  fastest. 
And  why,  for  the  above  reason  would  I  se¬ 
lect  a  place  to  come  nearest  to  the  above 
requirements?  In  a  prosperous  thriving 
city  one  will  most  assuredly  find  a  ready 
market  with  a  good  price  for  your  pro¬ 
ducts.  What  good  is  it  to  one  when  you 
have .  the  stuff  and  no  sale?  The  reason 
I  would  look  for  a  city  from  15,000  to  30,- 
000  is  because  if  the  city  were  smaller  I 
would  not  look  for  much  sale  at  good 
prices,  and  if  larger  there  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  numbers  of  other  fruit  growers  and 
gardeners  located  there  already,  and  likely 
to  be  crowding.  To  get  good  land  is  al¬ 
most  absolutely  necessary,  and  to  get 
enough  of  it  for  a  moderate  price  so  with 
the  growing  of  the  city  the  price  of  the 
land  would  increase  in  value  so  In  time 
one  could  sell  out  with  profit.  In  a  city 
with  colleges,  etc.,  good  fancy  fruit  and 
vegetables  are  always  wanted  at  good 
prices.  Why  the  fast  connections  with  the 
South  would  not  be  desired ;  take  for  in¬ 
stance  our  city ;  they  get  fresh  stuff  in 
here  in  the  very  best  of  condition,  as  it  is 
only  necessary  to  be  from  12  to  24  hours 
en  route  from  the  Southern  States,  where 
labor,  land,  etc.,  is  much  cheaper.  This 
southern  stuff  comes  in  here  weeks  before 
ours  gets  ready.  Then  when  we  get  to  the 
market  with  our  products  and  ask  a  fair, 
living  price,  we  often  are  told  “I  get  It 
from  St.  Louis  so  much  cheaper.”  Of 
course  not  quite  as  fresh  as  ours,  but 
nevertheless  being  en  route  so  short  a  time 
it  gets  in  here  all  right.  ciias.  purzner. 

Missouri. 


OUR  IDEAL  SPRING  GARDEN  BOOK-1913 

NEW  AND  ORICINAL  IN  MAKEUP  AND 
MATTER  AND  ONE  PKT.  EACH 

FIVE  SEED  NOVELTIES 

Now  Japan  Radish  “NERIMA”  melts  in  the  mouth. 

New  Runner  Rean  “Masterpiece,  ’  immensely  productive. 
New  I.ettnce,  ‘-Count  Zeppelin, ”  withstands  boat  anti  drought. 
New  Snapdragon  Appleblossom, “White  &  pink  llutterlly’ 
Giant  Oriental  Poppies  ia  new  shades;  rose,  lilac,  mauve 
10  cents  brings  them.  RESULTS  will  please. 

H.  H.  BERGER  &  CO.,  70  Warren  Street,  NEW  YORK 

New  Strawberries 

Our  annual  plant  catalog  free  to  all.  Reliable,  in- 
teresting  and  instructive.  All  about  the  New  Everhearers 
and  other  important  varieties-  The  New  Progressive 
Everbearing  Strawberry.  Rockhill’s  best  of  all,  now 
offered  for  the  first.  Plants  set  last  spring  and 
fruiting  until  the  ground  froze  produced  for  ns  at 
the  rate  of  $1,000  per  acre  for  the  fruit  alone.  A 
Great  Sensation.  Address, 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  Jackson,  Mich. 

SEED  FOR  THE  FARM 

NOTHING  FOIL  GARDEN 

Grass  Seed  Alfalfa 

Seed  Oats  Cow  Peas 

Seed  Corn  Vetches 

Seed  Potatoes  Millets 

Peas,  Soys,  Buckwheat,  Rape,  Crimson,  Barley,  Rye 
CATALOG  FREE 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  LandisvINe,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

STRAWBERRIES 

TOWNSENDS  20th  CENTURY  Catalog  FREE. 
Explains  why  Thoroughbred  plants  are  best  120 
Varieties.  Prices  low  for  QUALITY  pi; mts. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND,  East  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

5,000,000  Extra  Fine  Strawberry  Plants 

at  $2  jter  1,000.  Also  Raspberry  plants  cheap.  Best 
varieties.  No  expensive  adv.  No  fancy  catalogue. 
My  customers  get  the  benefit.  Send  for  circular! 

J.  V.  MEEDER,  -  No.  Girard,  Pa. 

FRUIT  berry  bushes,  roses 

nppQ  of  all  kinds,  fresh  dug,  choice  stock, 

1  n  bC, O  lowest  prices.  Send  for  Catalogue 

BLOSSOM  NURSERIES,  583  Blossom  Road,  Rochester,  N,  V 

Connecticut  Grown  Trees 

Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order  for  Spring 
delivery.  We  have  a  full  line  of  all  kind  of  Fruit 
trees.  Apples,  Pears,  Peach,  Cherry,  Plum  and 
Quince,  as  well  as  all  the  Ornamental  trees,  Shrub- 
berry,  Berry  and  Hedge  plants.  Our  trees  tire  Con¬ 
necticut  grown,  and  you  buy  direct  from  the  Nur¬ 
sery.  No  middle  man.  Guaranteed  to  be  free  troni 
all  scalo  or  disease.  Write  for  our  Catalogue  and 
Information  Boole,  gives  full  instructions  as  to  the 
earo  of  trees  from  the  time  you  receive  them. 
Address  The  STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS  CO.,  New  Canaan,  Conn 

—  DRAKE’S  — 

“Satisfactory  Seeds” 

Planted  by  those  who  appreciate  quality 
and  very  moderate  prices. 

ONION  SEKI).  Yellow  Danvers,  Large  Red 
Wethersfield,  11.00;  Yellow  Globe  Danvers,  $1.25  per 
pound,  postpaid. 

ONION  SETS.  Choice  Yellow,  $2.50;  Choice 
Red,  $2.50;  Choice  White,  $2.75  per  bushel  (32  lbs.) 
Write  for  Seed  Catalog  and  Free  trial  pkts. 
of  New  Knkhuizen  Glory  Cabbage  and  New 
Triumph  Radish. 

J.  AUG.  DRAKE,  Seedsman 

100  Main  Street,  Chester,  New  Jersey 

Fall-Bearing  Strawberries 

I  grow  the  host  tosteu  variety— it  is  the  “  Superb." 
15  plants,  $1.00;  100  plants,  $4.00.  Older  early 

WILLARD  H.  KILLK,  Swedesboro.  N.  j! 

Plants  forSale-gagSKW”.* 

Celery,  etc.  Also  40  varieties  Strawberry  plants. 
Catalogue  free.  S.  C.  ATHERTON,  Greenwood.  Delaware 

Sfm wbprrv  Planfa  over  30  varieties  at 

oirawDerry  rianrs  *2  50  p01.  ,  oou  Des. 

criptive  catalog  free.  BASIL  PERRY.  Cool  Spring,  Delaware 

and  other  small  IVull^plnnu 
(or  Bale,  Culikiiiia  1  rivet, 
Asparagus  Ivooln  and  etc. 

ii h mi n t ect  1  [nir-ld  iiatiic- 

an<1  iu  a  V>K<>1"US  grow 

il»K 

Des. Must.  Catalog 

I^H£Our  prices  are  50  to  75*  less  than  you 
pay  Agents  and  Dealers,  because  in 
WJ  buying  direct  from  us  you 

V  SAVE  THEIR  PROFITS 

and  run  no  risk.  Trees  propagated  from 

■  selected,  bearing  orchards,  hardy,  healthy, 

■  thrifty  and  guaranteed  true  to  name.  Every 

■  order  is  given  personal  attention  and  packed 

■  to  reach  you  in  good  growing  condition. 

1  Write  today  for  FREE  wholesale  Illustrated 

I  Cataloguetelllngof  our  20  years’ experience  and 

1  quoting  prices  on  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock. 

MALONEY  BROS.  A-  WELLS  CO. 

I  130  Mn in  Street,  IlnnsvlUc.  N.  V. 

^  Dansvllle's  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 

START  YOUR  MELONS,  SrSlii’nUW 

dirt  bauds,  (paper  pots  without  bottoms)  under 
glass  and  plant  them  in  ilio  garden  without  remov¬ 
ing  from  the  pots  and  your  garden  will  be  a 
month  earlier.  1000  3-inch  or  600  4-inch,  prepaid 
by  parcel  post.  East  of  the  Mississippi,  for  $1.75. 
P.  R.  CROSBY  &  SON,  -  Catonsville,  Md. 

700,000  Fresh  Dug  Trees  10c  Each 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Quince.  Genesee 
Valley  grown,  direct  from  nursery  to  planter,  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Write  for  free  Illustrated  catalogue. 

F.  W.  WELLS,  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES.  1  Treeacres  Road,  Oansville,  N  Y. 

—GRAPEVINES 

69  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  eto.  Best  Rooted 

Stock.  Gomuno,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Bose. 

price-list  free.  LEWIS  KOESCII  A-  SON,  Boa  K,  Kredonla,  N.  X. 

■■■  nPVlYI  A  -All  the  best  va- 

ELuEnT  AS 

■  Harris,  Hickory, 

N.  C.,  buds  direct  from  hearing  trees.  Results, 
sturdy  trees  and  purity  of  kinds.  Ask  for  special 
prices.  NELSON  B0GUE,  Batavia  Nurseries,  Batavia,  N,  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

100  varieties— $2  per  10C0.  Asparagus  roots,  early 
and  late  seed  potatoes,  all  as  good  as  grow,  at  bar¬ 
gains.  Catalogue  free.  J.  G.  PRESTAGE,  Allegan,  Mich. 

20  Elberta  Peach  Trees  for  $1.00 
By  Parcel  Post  Prepaid 

Pruned  ready  to  plant,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Order 
at  ouce  and  write  for  prices  on  full  line  of  Nursery  stock 
sold  direct  to  planters  at  less  than  half  the  usual  juices. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES,  Box  11.  NEW  HAVEN,  MISSOURI 

CTRA  WHERRY  FLANTS-Money  making  va 
•  rieties.  Prices  from  $1.50  per  1000  up.  Sendfor 
my  price  list  free.  DAVID  RODWAY,  R.  0.  39.  Hartly,  Del 

SURPLUS  PEACH  TREES 

We  oiler  at  very  low  prices,  strictly  first-class 
Poach  trees,  all  grades,  splendid  stock,  trees  well 

SWFFT  SEED— Large  bieunial  cultivated  varie- 
o  it  Mj  i  ties,  wliite  and  yellow.  Greatest  legume 
Cl  f)VFR  fertilizer.  Excellent  hay  and  pasture. 

'  *-■ lv  Price,  and  circular  how  to  grow  it,  on 
request.  E.  BARTON,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky. 

bodied,  well  branched  and  very  well  rooted.  Wo 
have  a  good  assortment  but  are  especially  long 
on  Elberta.  Western  New  York  grown  trees  are 
best  for  the  Orchardlsts.  We  also  have  large  stock 
and  assortment  of  Apples,  lJears,  Cherries,  Plums 
and  Small  Fruits.  200-page  descriptive  catalogue 
free.  Salesmen  wanted. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  COMPANY.  •  •  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

WONDERFUL  EVERBEARING  WHITE  ) 

\  /MFVITTO  1  STRAWBERRY,  TULL  OF  BLOOM  / 

l  l\LTIlL3jJ  ripe  STRAWBERRIES  ALL  SUMMER  / 

_^£-/  AND  LATE  FALL-  catalogue  eree.  / 
- — - - 

SAVE  MONEY 


by  purchasing  your  berry  plants,  small  fruit 
sets,  shrubs,  asparagus  roots,  etc.,  from  my 
large  ami  carefully  selected  stock.  Ship¬ 
ments  given  especial  attention  to  arrive 
safely.  Send  for  illustrated  book,  describ- 
i  njj  my  stock.  F  li  K  E  on  request. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Here’s  an  actual  size  Stark  Delicious — the  finest  apple  in  the 
world.  The  finest />•»»/ in  t  lie  world  I  For  profits  you  can't  touch 
it  with  two  of  any  other  variety.  “The  Ginter  Co.,  of  Boston, 
are  getting  20  cents  a-piece  for  Stark  Delicious,”  says  A,  D. 
Birchard,  Suffolk  County,  Mass.  “Have  received  as  high  as 
$5.50  per  box  for  Stark  Delicious  apples,”  says  M.  E.  Stewart, 


Chelan  County,  Wash, 
for  YOUR  apples? 


Are  you  getting  anything  like  that 


FREE  BOOKS! 

WRITE  TODAY 


Your  orchard  soil  will  grow  hand¬ 
some  Stark  Delicious  apples.  Your 
orchard  can  be  made  over  from  a 
moderate  producer  to  one  of  the 
biggest  paying  places  in  the  country.  Your  apple  profits  can 
be  doubled  and  even  trebled  with  Stark  Delicious  apple  tree 
results — but,  remember,  it  is  only  a  Stark  Brothers  tree  that 
can  make  and  break  bumper  crop  records.  It's  only  the 
Stark  Delicious  apple  tree  that  can  produce  this,  the  best  of  all 
fruit,  and  there  is  none  other  but  a  Stark  tree  with  this  name. 
Stark  Delicious  is  an  exclusive  Stark  Brothers  apple  tree — it 
has  100  years  of  expert  apple  tree  propagation  and  experiment 
behind  it — and  no  other  nursery  in  the  world  will  ever  be  able  to 
duplicate  Stark  Delicious  trees.  You  can  plant  Stark  Delicious 
apple  trees  in  your  orchard,  however— and  you're  cheating  your¬ 
self  out  of  your  full  share  of  orchard  profits  unless  you  do  I  Write 
us  today,  learn  more  about  the  Stark  Delicious 
apple,  get  our  free  books. 


Actual 

Size 


STARK  BROS. 


Nurseries 

Station  A,  E. 


Orchards  Co. 

LOUISIANA,  MO. 


The  Most  Talked  About  Fruit  in  the  World! 


Stark  Delicious  Apple 
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Subsoil  Attachment, 

On  page  134  F.  R.  asks  about  a  sub- 
soiler.  The  cut  shows  the  Lozier  at¬ 
tachment,  which  can  be  put  on  any 
plow  behind  the  moldboard,  doing  a 


good  job  of  plowing  and  subsoiling  with 
one  operation.  Three  horses  handle  the 
combination  without  difficulty.  G.  L. 


Sucking  Up  a  Mudholc. 

II.  B.,  Maryland. — On  our  place  we  have 
a  lake  of  about  an  acre  which  has  not 
been  cleaned  out  for  20  years  or  more.  In 
all  that  time  it  has  been  draining  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  from  all  the  farms  about  and  is  now 
filled  up  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the 
surface.  It  must  be  cleaned  out,  or  it  will 
dry  un,  and  we  need  it ;  besides  we  need 
that  rich  soil,  which  must  be  seven  or  eight 
feet  deep,  for  our  land  is  in  very  poor 
condition.  We  are  told  that  the  only  way 
is  to  wait  for  hot  weather,  when  the  many 
little  springs  will  be  dried  up,  and  then 
drain  off  the  water  and  scoop  out  the  muck 
by  using  a  scoop  attached  to  a  long  chain, 
so  that  the  horses  can  remain  on  dry  land. 
This  might  do  if  we  could  get  it  done,  but 
we  cannot  do  it  ourselves,  and  we  can  find 
no  one  else  to  tackle  the  job,  as  they  say 
it  could  only  be  done  during  the  busiest 
season.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  in  which 
this  can  be  done?  I  have  a  idea  that  it 
could  be  sucked  out  by  a  suction  pump 
run  by  a  gasoline  engine.  The  muck  could 
lie  squirted  over  the  fields.  The  soil  is 
not  heavy  and  I  believe  it  could  be  done 
in  some  such  way. 

Ans. — Such  work  is  now  being  done 
on  a  large  scale.  It  might  not  pay  for 
a  job  of  the  size  you  mention.  Last 
Summer  we  described  work  which  is 
the  reverse  of  what  you  have  in  mind. 
In  this  case  the  object  was  to  wash 
earth  from  the  hillsides  down  to  form  a 
dam  across  a  valley.  Water  was  thrown 
under  powerful  pressure  against  the  hill¬ 
side.  This  dug  into  the  soil  and  washed 
it  away  as  a  thick  mud.  This  mud  was 
washed  or  floated  down  hill  through 
pipes  or  troughs  to  the  valley.  The  water 
slowly  drained  away  and  left  the  soil  in 
place.  We  have  seen  large  engines  at 
work  cutting  canals  through  a  salt 
marsh.  Instead  of  scooping  out  the  mud 
it  was  pumped  up  to  higher  ground 
through  pipes.  In  this  way  wide  and 
deep  canals  were  opened,  and  several 
acres  of  the  higher  land  raised  at  least 
three  feet.  The  plan  might  not  pay  on 
a  smaller  scale,  but  it  is  possible  with 
sufficient  power  to  pump  up  the  mud 
from  that  pond  and  put  it  about  where 
you  want  it.  The  mud  could  be  spread 
all  over  the  field,  left  in  a  heap  as  com¬ 
post  or  pumped  into  tanks  to  be  hauled 
away. 

Lime  or  Manure. 

F.  .-1.  C.j  North  Kingsville ,  Ohio.— Will 
manure  sweeten  the  soil  so  clover  will  grow 
without  using  lime?  I  have  made  it  a 
practice  to  leave  the  second  crop  of  clover 
and  Timothy  to  plow  under,  but  now  I 
keep  enough  stock  to  manure  all  my  sod 
ground,  don’t  you  think  in  the  future  it 
would  be  better  to  cut  the  second  crop  of 
bay  and  put  it  in  the  barn?  I  put  about 
10  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre.  Does  it 
hurt  ground  limestone  to  lie  out  to  the 
weather  all  Winter?  The  only  way  a  per¬ 
son  could  spread  it  this  Spring  would  be  in 
using  a  shovel. 

Ans. — Manure  well  rotted  is  alkaline, 
but  it  will  not  entirely  take  the  place  of 
lime  in  sweetening  the  soil.  It  is  often 
good  practice  to  plow  the  manure  under 
and  then  harrow  in  above  it  a  fair  dress¬ 
ing  of  lime.  Our  plan,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  would  be  to  cut  the  second 
growth  clover  for  hay.  The  ground 


limestone  left  exposed  to  the  weather 
will  not  lose  much  actual  lime,  but  will 
become  pasty,  and  much  harder  to 
spread  or  drill. 

Growing  Asparagus  Plants. 

It.  II.  C.,  Milford ,  Conn. — If  asparagus 
seed  is  sown  this  Spring  would  it  be  advis¬ 
able  to  transplant  it  this  year,  or  would 
it  be  better  to  wait  another  season?  Which 
is  the  best  variety  to  put  out? 

Ans. — One-year-old  asparagus  plants, 
if  properly  grown,  are  considered  by 
many  of  our  best  market  gardeners  to 
be  in  every  way  superior  to  two-year- 
old  plants.  The  roots  of  asparagus  are 
very  soft,  and  are  easily  bruised  or 
broken,  and  when  thus  damaged  the 
root  will  frequently  decay  back  to  the 
crown,  more  especially  if  the  plants  are 
transplanted  in  the  Fall,  which  should 
never  be  done  if  at  all  avoidable.  Spring 
planting  is  much  more  successful  as  the 
plants  seldom  die  from  root  damage, 
as  they  frequently  do  when  planted  in 
the  Fall.  The  seed  should  be  sown  as 
early  as  it  is  possible  to  work  the  soil, 
in  a  well-prepared  seed  bed  enriched  by 
liberal  application  of  fine  well-rotted 
manure,  supplemented  by  a  generous  ap¬ 
plication  of  pure  bone  meal  as  a  top¬ 
dressing.  A  light  sandy  loam  soil  is 
the  best  for  this  purpose.  Sow  in  drills 
two  feet  apart,  and  about  one  inch  deep. 
The  plants  should  not  stand  closer  than 
three  inches  apart  in  the  row.  At  this 
distance  apart  one-eighth  of  an  acre  will 
grow  10,000  to  11.000  plants,  or  enough 
to  plant  about  three  acres.  If  the  plants 
are  properly  cared  for  in  the  way  of  fre¬ 
quent  cultivation  and  kept  free  from 
weeds,  during  the  Summer,  they  will  be 
far  superior  to  any  two-year-old  plants 
purchasable  from  nurserymen,  or  for 
that  matter  the  best  home  grown  plants 
of  the  same  age,  as  the  root  system  is 
not  so  large  on  the  one-year-old  plants 
and  will  therefore  be  much  less  dam¬ 
aged  when  dug.  As  to  the  best  varieties 
to  plant,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  gardeners,  some  preferring 
one  kind,  some  another.  The  following 
varieties  are  of  the  best,  and  have 
proven  very  satisfactory  wherever 
grown :  Giant,  Argenteuil,  Barr’s  Mam¬ 
moth,  Palmetto.  k. 

Impossible  Questions. 

IP.  IP.  A’.,  So.  Hammond,  A'.  V. — I  am 
thinking  of  buying  a  farm  of  106  acres; 
buildings  old  and  in  need  of  repair,  price 
$65  per  acre;  pasture  for  15  or  more  cat¬ 
tle  ;  no  silo.  Would  you  suggest  how  you 
would  take  this  farm  so  as  to  make  it  a 
money-maker  from  the  start  if  possible. 
Land  is  clay  and  clay  loam. 

Ans. — We  print  such  questions  now 
and  then  as  a  text  for  a  sermon  on 
impossibility.  How  could  any  honest 
man  answer  such  a  question?  Think  for 
a  moment.  We  never  saw  this  man  and 
do  not  know  whether  he  is  large  or 
small,  sick  or  well,  whether  he  has 
worked  on  a  farm — in  fact  anything 
about  him.  Nor  do  we  know  anything 
about  this  farm.  Is  it  rocky  or  smooth, 
level  or  hilly  ?  What  is  growing  on  it 
now?  What  were  the  last  crops?  All 
these  things  and  many  more  must  be 
known  before  even  the  most  expert 
farmer  could  risk  even  an  opinion.  Yet 
our  friend  wants  us  to  tell  him  how  to 
make  it  “a  money-maker  from  the 
start.”  We  cannot  do  it — nor  can  any¬ 
one  else.  It  would  be  easy  to  guess  at 
such  a  thing,  or  give  a  bluff  answer  by 
outlining  some  plausible  general  scheme, 
but  these  are  the  things  which  The  R. 
N.-Y.  tries  hardest  to  avoid  doing.  We 
do  far  more  harm  than  good  by  print¬ 
ing  any  unlabelled  guess.  During  the 
year  vve  have  many  indefinite  questions 
like  this  one— impossible  to  answer.  We 
would  gladly  help  if  we  could,  but  how 
could  help  be  given  without  knowing- 
more  of  the  circumstances? 

Margaret:  “They  say  that  Mrs. 
Baker  makes  a  fortune  out  of  a  cure 
for  obesity.”  Katherine:  “Yes.  She 
lives  on  the  fat  of  the  land.”— Life. 
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.Diamond 

(NoClinch) 

Tires 

made  of  Vitalized  Rubber 

You  must  have 
a  tire  tough  and 
flint  -  like  enough 
to  fight  the  country 
roads,  made  of 
young,  lusty  rub¬ 
ber,  elastic  enough 
to  absorb  shocks, 
thus  preventing 
rim  troubles  and 
breaking  above 
the  bead. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  when  we  built  the  first 
pneumatic  Automobile  Tire  in  America, 
we  began  studying  the  tire  problem. 

After  countless  laboratory  tests  and  experiments 
our  chemists  have  discovered  how  to  scientifically 
toughen  pure  rubber  by  a  new  process — and  you 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  really  wonderful  more- 
mileage  discovery — in  Diamond  Vitalized  Rubber 
(No-Clinch)  Tires. 

Add  to  this  the  Diamond  proved  principles  of 
construction — nothing  inferior  in  rubber,  fabric  or 
workmanship — Perfect  3-Point  Rim  Contact,  the 
No-Pinch  Safety  Flap,  for  inner  tube  protection — 
and  you  have  as  perfect  a  tire  as  money  can  buy. 

So  this  time  specify  Diamond  Vitalized  Rubber  Tires 
— you  can  get  them  of  any  one  of  the 


25,000  Diamond  Dealers  always  at  your  service 


Diamond  Vitalized  Rubber 
Tires  for  Automobiles, 
Motorcycles  and  Bicycles 


The  guarantee  on  Diamond  Tires  becomes  null  and 
void  when  used  in  connection  with 
any  substitute  for  air,  fitted  to  rims 
not  bearing  one  of  these  inspection 
stamps  or  having  had  its  serial 
number  removed  in  whole  or  part. 
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uauoway  is  giving  away  engine  power! 
can  get  all  you  want— 15!£  H.  P.  to  15  H.  P.— for  one 

month,  two  months  or  three  months  absolutely  free.  That's 
the  way  I  sell  Galloway  Engines.  I  send  one  to  a  man  and  let 
him  try  it.  If  ho  hootin' t  want  to  kcop  it.  bo  just  sends  it  buck  and  I  pay  tho  freight  charees  both  ways,  so  As  isn’t  out  a 


tn  <ttnn  Permanently  Guaranteed!  I  11  cut  $50  to  $300  off 

oatcu.  anybody’s  prices  and  put  it  in  your  pocket.  And 
I’ll  give  you  the  very  best  engine  on  the  market  today— THE  GREAT  GALLO¬ 
WAY— backed  by  my  ironclad  guarantee  of  permanent  satisfaction. 

Get  My  Special  1913  Proposition!  S‘cL“d  "J 

may  get  one  of  these  great  engines  partly  or  entirely  without  cost  to  you. 
No  canvassing— no  soliciting.  I’ve  been  four  years  in  working  out  this  amaz¬ 
ingly  generous  plan.  Write  today  for  full  particulars. 

Mnui _ WPITPV  You  can  make  use  of  this  power  right  now.  Send  a  postal — 

,,un  limit,  get  my  big  Engine  Book  and  my  Special  1913  Proposition — pick 
igine  you  want  and  I’ll  snip  it  right  away.  Write  me  today  sure.  Address 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY.  President 

William  Galloway  Co.,  665  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

We  curry  a  full  line  of  Engines  at  Chicago.  Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs.  Minneapolis  and  Winnip««r.  126 
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ORCHARD  COVER  CROP. 

J.  P.  C.j  Spcnccrport,  N.  Y. — I  have  an 
apple  orchard  of  4%  acres  in  good  condi¬ 
tion;  harvested  450  barrels  in  1911,  and 
430  in  1912,  mostly  Baldwins,  but  35  trees 
of  Twenty  Ounce,  and  10  trees  of  Pippins. 
The  orchard  was  given  clean  cultivation  for 
several  years  until  1911,  when  I  let  the 
clover  and  weeds  grow  except  as  the  sheep 
kept  it  eaten  down.  Last  year  I  culti¬ 
vated  it  till  middle  of  July,  when  I  seeded 
with  Mammoth  clover,  Winter  vetch,  and 
Cow-horn  turnips  with  a  good  catch  follow¬ 
ing.  I  would  like  to  leave  it  without 
plowing  this  Rummer  and  manure.  What 
do  you  advise?  The  Summer  of  1911.  when 
it  was  not  plowed  gave  me  a  nice  yield  with 
no  great  amount  of  drop.  In  fact  I  thinned 
quite  a  lot.  The  land  is  sandy  to  gravelly 
loam.  If  I  plow  would  you  advise  early 
plowing,  or  wait  until  the  clover  and  vetch 
has  a  chance  to  grow,  say  knee  high? 

Ans. — If  this  orchard  were  on  our 
farm  we  would  let  the  clover  and  vetch 
grow,  clipping  it  off  several  times  during 
the  Summer — the  clippings  to  remain  on 
the  ground.  This  form  of  mulching  will 
hold  the  moisture  and  the  growth  of 
clover  will  help  the  ground.  If  you  de¬ 
cide  to  plow  we  should  wait  until  the 
clover  is  a  foot  high  at  least. 

Crab  Apples  and  Quinces  in  New  Jersey. 

V.  li.,  Ramsey,  N.  J. — Would  it  pay  me 
to  plant,  say  100  crab  apples,  and  100 
quinces  for  market?  I  know  that  there  is 
a  pretty  good  demand  for  the  crab  apples 
in  the  Paterson,  N.  J.,  markets.  I  want 
to  know  if  there  is  any  drawback  in  rais¬ 
ing  both  fruits'. 

Ans. — From  our  own  experience  we 
would  advise  against  planting  either 
crab  apples  or  quince  for  market.  We 
find  but  a  poor  sale  for  crabs.  Prices 
run  low.  The  quince  is  a  very  uncertain 
crop.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for  the 
fruit,  but  the  trees  are  uncertain  and 
hard  to  keep  in  bearing. 


Saving  Leaves;  Fencing  in  Possums. 

E.  IF.,  Ch'ay,  N.  C. — 1.  On  the  face  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  where  the  leaves  accumu¬ 
late  in  coves,  how  would  it  do  to  dig 
trenches  and  cover  them  up  to  get  humus 
in  the  soil?  Also  to  keep  them  from  get¬ 
ting  burned  up  by  forest  fires?  2.  I  have 
some  rough  mountain  land  that  has  lots 
of  fruit  and  persimmons,  poke  berries,  that 
1  want  to  fence  for  ’possum  and  skunk 
raising.  How  can  I  fence  it  so  as  to  hold 
them?  Can  they  be  raised  together? 

Ans. — 1.  Where  the  lay  of  the  land 
is  right  and  the  forests  furnish  leaves 
that  will  stay  in  quantities  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  will  add  humus  to  the 
soil.  But  to  dig  ditches  and  cover  them 
up  after  being  filled  with  leaves  seems 
rather  an  expensive  method  of  getting 
the  humus.  To  plow  them  under  would 
seem  to  be  a  cheaper  way,  provided  the 
leaves  will  lie  on  the  land  in  quantities 
to  pay  for  the  work. 

2.  As  to  fencing  in  land  on  which 
wild  fruits  grow  so  that  ’possums  will 
stay  inside  and  pay  for  the  trouble  is 
a  brand  new  thought  in  the  line  of  fancy 
stock  and  fruit  growing  combined.  Im¬ 
agine  a  fence  that  would  be  ’possum- 
proof!  It  would  have  to  be  fitted  with 
a  projecting  top  like  that  for  a  bear 
den,  and  the  ’possums  could  then  hold 
on  by  their  tails  and  perhaps  climb  over 
anyhow.  Skunk  farming  is  an  old  myth 
and  ’possum  farming  may  be  not  only  a 
newer  myth  but  one  even  farther 
fetched.  H.  e.  van  deman. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Seeding  to  Clovek. — Noticing  what  Mr. 
Hardy  says  (page  104),  in  regard  to  seed¬ 
ing  to  clover,  I  would  say  that  the  only 
failure  I  ever  made  in  getting  a  stand  of 
clover  was  in  sowing  on  frosted  ground  on 
Fall  grain.  I  have  often  heard  that  oats 
are  a  poor  crop  to  seed  down  with,  but 
I  never  had  a  failure  to  get  a  good  stand 
of  clover  with  oats.  When  I  was  manag¬ 
ing  a  large  stock  farm  and  growing  nothing 
but  what  I  could  feed  I  grew  a  great  many 
oats,  and  I  found  that  sowing  clover  seed 
on  freshly  prepared  land  after  drilling  the 
oats  made  the  stand  sure.  But  I  always 
sowed  15  pounds  of  seed  an  acre.  My 
neighbors  wondered  at  what  they  called  a 
waste  of  seed,  but  my  crops  were' always  so 
much  ahead  of  their’s  that  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  seed  was  negligible.  I  had 
said  that  I  never  saw  clover  sown  too 
thickly,  but  I  had  once  to  back  down.  I 


bad  a  negro  using  the  Cahoon  seeder  and 
as  I  had  to  go  elsewhere  for  a  short  time 
I  pointed  out  a  certain  line  across  the 
field  and  told  him  I  estimated  that  at  about 
four  acres,  and  I  wanted  him  to  sow  there 
a  bushel  of  seed.  On  my  return  he  had 
finished,  and  I  asked  where  were  the  rest 
of  the  seed.  “Why,  Boss,  you  told  me  to 
sow  a  sack  there,”  and  he  had  actually  sown 
a  bushel  of  seed  an  acre.  That  clover  fairly 
lifted  the  soil  and  was  really  too  thick,  'i 
always  aimed  to  sow  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  oats  were  in,  and  before  any 
rain,  and  then  the  fresh  land  would  be  well 
covered  with  the  next  rain,  but  if  the  soil 
was  dry  I  usually  ran  a  smoothing  harrow 
over,  but  did  not  roll,  as  my  land  was 
hilly  and  inclined  to  wash  and  rolling  would 
leave  loose  spots  for  the  rain  to  start  a 
wash.  On  level  land  I  would  roll  after 
seeding. 

Game  Laws. — Laws  for  the  protection  of 
our  insectivorous  birds  are  all  right,  but 
laws  for  the  protection  of  predatory  ani¬ 
mals  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  hunters  are 
all  wrong.  Down  here  we  have  no  deer 
as  they  have  in  Connecticut,  but  our  law 
protects  rabbits,  that  are  always  a  nuis¬ 
ance  and  would  never  be  exterminated  with¬ 
out  a  close  season.  The  result  is  that  the 
rabbits  invade  our  gardens  and  eat  our 
cantaloupes  and  we  dare  not  shoot  them. 
In  North  Carolina  rabbits  are  extremely 
plentiful,  and  yet  people  are  allowed  to 
shoot  them  at  any  time,  and  such  is  their 
prolific  nature  that  the  game  laws  simply 
maintain  a  nuisance  to  orchardists  and 
gardeners.  I  live  just  inside  the  city  lim¬ 
its,  and  yet  the  rabbits  run  all  around 
me  in  the  close  season,  and  I  have  to 
scare  them  with  a  Winchester  loaded  with 
fine  shot,  but  have  never  killed  one  at  that 
timp.  I  think  that  in  any  section  the 
courts  would  sustain  a  man  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  his  premises  from  deer  or  rab¬ 
bits. 

Kilx-Diued  Sweet  Potatoes. — I  was 
rather  amused  at  Trucker  Jr.  (page  17(5), 
saying  that  he  knew  nothing  about  kiln- 
dried  sweet  potatoes,  and  then  going  right 
on  to  describe  what  is  commonly  known  as 
kiln-drying.  Here  our  growers  all  have 
these  curing  houses  and  it  has  regulated  the 
market  for  sweet  potatoes  very  nicely,  and 
yet  in  the  great  sweet  potato-growing'  coun¬ 
ties  south  of  us,  Accomac  and  Northampton, 
Va.,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  caught  the 
idea  and  still  rush  their  potatoes  into 
market  in  the  Fall,  and  often  get  poor 
prices,  and  depend  on  keeping  them  in  hills 
or  mounds  in  Winter  and  often  at  a  loss 
of  seed.  The  kiln  drying  is  simply  dry¬ 
ing  off  the  sweat  after  storing  at  a  high 
temperature,  and  I  have  found  that  45  to 
50  is  warm  enough  afterwards,  as  55  would 
start  sprouts. 

The  Winter. — This  is  the  eighth  day  of 
February,  and  we  have  not  had  a  snow¬ 
flake  since  Christmas  Eve,  and  then  only 
enough  to  whiten  the  ground.  Not  a  cloudy 
day  since  February  began,  but  frosty  nights 
and  sunny  days.  The  highest  temperature 
in  January  was  72  and  the  lowest  22  in 
the  morning,  and  soon  above  the  freezing 
point  after  the  sun  rose.  What  late  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March  will  do  for  us  remains  to 
be  seen.  But  this  has  been  the  longest 
spell  without  any  snow  in  Winter  that  I 
can  remember. 

The  Hen  Nuisance. — I  can  sympathize 
with  the  correspondent  of  the  Hope  Farm 
man  about  the  hens.  My  neighbors  let 
chickens  run  at  large  and  they  run  into 
my  garden.  As  soon  as  I  see  one  there  I 
bring  out  my  little  Winchester  and  begin 
to  shoot,  and  they  run  at  once  after  the 
hen,  for  I  do  not  shoot  to  kill  the  poor 
hen  but  simply  to  scare  the  owners,  and 
finally  of  late  they  seem  to  have  become 
shy  of  my  garden.  I  have  notified  them 
that  hereafter  I  shall  shoot  at  the  hens  to 
kill. 

Cement  Silos. — I  have  tried  them  and 
want  no  more  of  them.  When  I  was  man¬ 
aging  a  large  stock  farm  I  had  three  cement 
silos  each  holding  200  tons.  I  found  that 
the  constant  condensation  of  moisture  on 
the  cement  walls  damaged  the  silage  on  the 
edges  all  around.  1  have  used  wooden 
ones  since  or  had  them  used  by  my  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  college  and  station,  and  never 
saw  anything  like  this  in  a  wooden  silo. 
If  a  wooden  stave  Silo  is  kept  coated  out¬ 
side  with  cement  wash  and  inside  with 
boiled  oil  it  will  last  a  long  time.  The 
wooden  stave  silo  is  not  only  cheaper  but  is 
far  better  than  a  cement  one.  Hollow  ce¬ 
ment  blocks  may  do  better  than  the  solid 
cement  or  concrete  wails  that  I  had.  but 
the  difference  in  cost  is  a  serious  item  to 
the  average  farmer.  w.  F.  Massey. 

Maryland. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


1ICHIGAN 

mclover: 

SEED 


is  the  plumpest,  heaviost,  strong-1 
est  germinating  seed  grown.  Ourl 
“Bell  Brand''  leads  them  all.  Select-] 
od  from  the  cleanest  fields  and  re¬ 
cleaned  until  it  is  gilt-edged. 
Catalog  and  Samples  Free 
Ask  lor  free  samples  of  farm  seeds 
( that  interest  you.  Also  112-pp. 
desc.  catalog  and  price  list. 

LS.  M.  Isbell  &  Co. 

323  Pearl  Street 

Jackson,  Mieln^^F'  I |«A 


B_  _  _  Need  little  attention  and  pay  big  profits 
C  C  o  Uyou  are  interested  in  them  send  for  a 
sample  copy  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 
for  the  Alsu  a  bee  supply  catalog. 

Co**™  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

rdrm  Box  350.  Medina,  Ohio. 


Pure  Field  Seeds 

Clover,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of 
Pure  Field  Reeds  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer  ;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples. 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  FOSTOllIA,  Ohio 


WEEDLESS  FIELD  SEEDS 

Are  what  we  are  trylmr  harder  than  ever  to  furuiah  our  cus¬ 
tomer*.  MIKE'  SAMPLES  will  ahow  that  we  come  pretty  near 
doing  it.  In  many  varieties  we  DO  IT.  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike, 
Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Orchard  Grass,  Sweet  Clover  ami  all  others. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  b  SON,  SO  Main  Street,  MARYSVILLE,  OHIO 


ICARFF’S 
Fruit  Catalog 

1  Fully  describes  the 
products  of  this  1100  acre 
nursery,  fruit  and  seed 
farm.  Every  plant  and  tree 
is  backed  by  over  25  years 
experience  in  growing  and 
propagating  the  heaviest 
bearing  strains  of  strawber¬ 
ries,  raspberries,  currants, 
gooseberries,  blackberries, dew¬ 
berries,  grapes  and  all  kinds  of 
fruit  trees.  Also  garden  plants 
such  as  horseradish,  asparagus, 
rhubarb,  seed  potatoes,  etc  Do 
not  buy  until  you  see  our  prices. 
We  supply  growers  everywhere 
and  our  stock  is  the  best  of  its 
kind.  Send  for  free  beautiful 
catalog  today.  A  fine  currant 
bush  sent  free  for  names  and 
addresses  of  five  fruit  growers. 

W.N.  SCAKFF,  Now  Carlisle,  Ohio 


CLOVER  s4ffi 

INVESTIGATE — Bail  and  Cheapest  Seeding  Known. 

Alsike  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  1-3  alsike,  a  big 
bargain.  Greatest  hay  and  pasture  combination  grown. 
Write  for  Free  Sample  and  76-page  catalog  and  circulars 
describing  this  wonderful  grass  mixture.  Beats  anything 
you  can  sow  and  ridiculously  cheap.  We  handle  only  best 
tested  recleaned  seed  guaranteed.  Write  before  advance. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,  Box  560,  Clarinda,  Iowa 


MELILOTUS 

(SWEET  CLOVER) 

One  of  the  very  best  soil  restorers  known,  excel¬ 
lent  for  pasture  or  hay.  A  splendid  preparation  for 
Alfalfa.  Our  seed  is  hulled,  choice  quality,  Alba 
and  Indica  varieties.  Can  furnish  Indica  at  less 
than  wholesale  prices. 

II I  r  ■  I  pj|  All  northern  grown,  guaranteed  to 
HLr Hlal  N  be  99  per  cent  pure  and  free  from 
dodder.  Write  for  free  sample.  Our  new  catalog 
on  Fiold  and  Garden  Seeds  mailed  free. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  823  ■  Machanicsburg,0. 


Choice  Home  Grown 

Field  Seeds 


direct  from  the  farmer  to  the 
user.  All  seeds  best  possible 
quality  obtainable.  We  pay 
freight  on  all  shipments. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS, 
Ligonier,  Ind. 


February  22, 


SEED 


fb0'u°r  seed  potatoes 

Don't  look  for  that  heaviest  yielder  any 
longer.  It’s  here.  You  can’t  beat  it. 

I.  L.  WARE,  -  -  Gardiner,  Maine 

potatoes,  disease-proof#  Read’s  Goldenflake 
Golden  Gem,  and  PcachMow.  New  varieties 
wondors.  Sold  direct.  Write  for  facte.  G.  A 
READ,  Read’s  Exp.  Farms,  Charlotte,  Vermont 

ODD  SEEDS 

B  ^  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
'  sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return  if 
^not  O.  K. — money  refunded 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
_  __  j _  and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois 


Gregory  Vegetables  Win 

You  will  win  next  fall  by  grow-  1  r\ 
ing  these,  sent  postpaid  for  only  1  vC 
Edmond's  Beet,  Crosby  Sweet  Corn, 
Mammoth  Butter  Lettuce,  Earliest 
Scarlet  Radish,  Spinach  Swiss  Chard, 

‘  also  Gregory's  Famous  Hubbard  4 
Squash. 

6  Large  Packets  of  Choicest  Seeds  for  10c  J 

I^Fine  Catalog  Free, 

tv’-jl  Describes  the  best  vegetable, 
field  and  flower  seeds.  Gives  , 
honest  prices  for  “Honest 
Seeds.**  Write  for  it  to-day. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON  £esr 
23G  Elm  St..  Marblehead,  Maas. 


•«  FREE  BOOK 

ALFALFA 

HOW  TO  GROW  IT  ON  YOUR  LAND 

‘‘Alfalfa — W onder  Crop,”  Is  (he  title  of  a  new  book 
just  issued  by  us.  It  contains  a  fund  of  priceless 
information  on  alfalfa  growing  secured  from  many 
sources;  United  States  Government,  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations,  the  best  posted  authorities  and  suc¬ 
cessful  growers..  This  information  was  secured  at 
a  great  cost  of  time,  money  and  research,  and  yet 
it  is  yours  for  the  asking  without  cost.  This  book 
will  convince  you  that  your  farm  has  some  land'on 
which  you  can  grow  alfalfa;  it  tells  how  to  get  re 
suits  from  the  first  planting,  how  to  select  the  field 
and  prepare  the  soil,  including  fertilizing,  plowing, 
liming,  and  how  to  prepare  the  seed;  when  to  plant, 
how  to  plant.  It  tells  you  what  to  do  during  the 
growing  period,  how  to  get  bigger  than  average 
crops,  and  how  to  cut  and  cure.  This  book  is 
worth  many  dollars  to  the  farmer  interested  in 
growing  alfalfa,  but  we  gladly  send  it  without  cost 
or  obligation  of  any  kind  if  you  answer  at  once. 
Don't  put  it  off — write  for  free  book  today. 
GALLOWAY  BROS.-BOWMAN  CO.,  BOX  664  S  WATERLOO.  IA. 


SEED  CORN  THAT  GROWS 


We  have  especiallyconstructed  buildings 
for  drying  and  curing  seed  corn  where  the 
corn  is  taken  direct  from  the  field  and 
dried  in  warm  air  of  about  75  degrees.  This 
corn  germinates  from  98  to  11H>4. 

We  have  some  new  and  superior  varieties 
of  both  Flint  and  Dent  corn  especially 
adapted  to  New  York  and  New  England. 

We  also  raise  Vegetable  Seeds  of  all 
kinds.  Seed  Potatoes,  Oats,  Barley,  etc. 
and  sell  high-grade  Alfalfa  and  grass  seeds. 


Buy  direct  from  the  seed  farm  and 
better  seeds  at  wholesale  prices. 

Our  Catalogue  Is  free.  You  ought  to  hare  it. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO 

- BOX  66 - 

Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


HARRIS 

SEEDS 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

FARIVI  SEEDS 

Seed  Potatoes.  Best  early,  intermediate  and  late  varieties,  30  in  all, 
Northern  grown  from  selected  stock  seed,  in  any  quantities  from  barrels 
to  car  loads. 

Seed  Oats.  Two  kinds  proven  best  by  test.  Grain  weighing  40-45  lbs. 
per  bushel  and  enormously  productive. 

Seed  Corn.  Four  different  varieties  that  we  have  grown  on  our  own 
farms  and  know  to  be  the  best  for  crop  or  silo  for  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States. 
Germination  tests  guaranteed  90%.  A  number  of  our  tests  show  95-98%. 

D.  B.  Brand  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed  99.50%  Pure. 
The  highest  grade  obtainable.  Sold  subject  to  your  test  or  that  of  your 
Experiment  Station  on  a  money-back-if-you-want-it-guarantee  and  our  prices 
are  lower  than  you  can  procure  the  same  high  grade  Farm  Seeds  for 
elsewhere  as  we  ship  from  our  1,600  acre  Seed  Farms  to  yours.  Try  buy¬ 
ing  your  Farm  Seeds  this  year  in  the  country  where  they  are  grown  and 

SAVE  MONEY 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  the  leading  American  strictly  Farm  Seed 
Book  and  10  sample  packages  of  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  FREE,  if  you  ask  for  them. 

Address  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 
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handling  the  soy  bean  crop. 

An  article  on  page  78  by  J.  O.  Loftin, 
has  been  called  to  my  attention.  Mr. 
Loftin  has  had  so  much  more  trouble 
with  the  Soys  than  we  have  had,  or  than 
our  correspondents  have  had,  that  we 
cannot  help  feeding  that  he  has  headed 
in  wrong  some  way.  He  says,  “We  find 
it  almost  impossible  to  cure  it  when 
cut  for  hay,  and  to  save  the  seed  ex¬ 
cept  in  small  quantities  is  almost  im¬ 
possible,  and  no  kind  of  stock  will  touch 
the  straw  as  feed.” 

On  the  first  point  I  admit  considerable 
ignorance,  because  I  have  never  hap¬ 
pened  to  need  the  Soys  for  hay,  and 
have  never  made  an  effort  to  cure  them 
as  such.  I  would  expect  some  difficulty 
in  doing  this,  about  the  same  probably 
as  is  experienced  in  making  cow  pea 
hay.  On  the  second  point  Mr.  Loftin 
is  “away  off.”  We  harvested  the  seed 
this  year  from  175  acres,  and  lost  none 
at  all  to  speak  of,  either  from  shattering 
or  from  mould  after  harvesting  or 
thrashing,  and  we  have  received  prob¬ 
ably  an  average  of  three  letters  a  week 
all  Fall  and  Winter  from  other  people 
who  have  harvested  from  50  to  1,000 
bushels  of  seed  this  year,  and  not  one 
of  them  has  made  any  complaint  at  all 
about  loss  from  shattering. 

The  Medium  Green  Soy  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  harvest  and  prevent  loss  from 
shattering.  We  have  had  no  experience 
with  the  Mammoth  Yellow,  which  Mr. 
Loftin  grows,  as  it  will  not  ripen  seed 
in  this  latitude;  but  the  varieties  which 
we  are  familiar  with,  Wing’s  Mikado, 
Wing’s  Mongol,  Wing’s  Sable,  Jet,  Pe¬ 
king,  Ito  San,  as  well  as  probably  25 
others  that  we  have  tested  experiment¬ 
ally,  give  us  no  trouble  from  shattering. 

I  am  also  compelled  to  disagree  with 
Mr.  Loftin  that  no  kind  of  stock  will 
eat  the  straw  as  feed.  We  do  not  starve 
any  of  cur  stock,  but  for  several  seasons 
now  we  have  fed  the  straw  from  these 
varieties  during  the  Winter,  and  both 
cattle  and  sheep,  the  only  stock  that 
we  happened  to  have  that  we  needed  to 
feed,  have  apparently  done  as  well  as  on 
clover  hay.  We  have  right  now  50  dairy 
cows  eating  this  straw  and  doing  quite 
nicely.  Part  of  these  cows  we  pur¬ 
chased  this  Fall  from  a  neighbor  who 
fed  clover  hay  last  Winter  and  just 
the  same  grain  ration  that  we  are  feed¬ 
ing.  They  are  giving  us  just  about  the 
same  results  that  they  gave  him. 

I  think  possibly  Mr.  Loftin’s  trouble 
in  handling  the  seed  comes  from  his  not 
knowing  how  to  handle  thf*  crop.  We 
have  so  little  trouble  ourselves  that  we 
never  dreamed  it  possible  that  a  man 
could  find  it  as  difficult  as  Mr.  Loftin 
seems  to  do.  We  wait  until  the  soys 
are  moderately  ripe,  that  is,  when  the 
pods  on  about  half  of  the  plants  are 
brown,  before  we  begin  cutting.  If  we 
did  not  have  such  a  large  acreage  we 
would  probably  let  it  get  a  little  riper 
yet  than  this.  Then  we  cut,  using  a 
McCormick  self-rake,  which  drops 
them  off  in  little  bunches,  a  good  fork¬ 
ful  to  a  place.  We  let  them  lie  in 
these  bunches  one  or  two  days,  and 
then  shock  in  small  shocks.  We  leave 
them  in  these  shocks  probably  10  days  or 
two  weeks,  and  then  either  stack  them 
or  put  them  into  the  barn.  Sometimes 
we  can  thrash  right  out  of  the  shock 
with  good  results,  but  we  do  not  want 
to  take  chances,  and  if  we  are  not  ready 
to  thrash  and  counting  on  good  weather, 
we  either  stack  or  put  into  the  barn. 
They  require  at  least  a  month  to  go 
through  the  sweat  before  stacking  or 
putting  into  the  barn,  after  which  time 
they  can  be  thrashed  with  perfect  safe¬ 
ty,  and  we  think  no  danger  whatever 
of  spoiling.  We  simply  leave  them  in 
the  sacks  for  a  week,  and  do  not  even 
think  it  necessary  to  provide  any  par¬ 
ticular  ventilation,  and  think  that  after 

they  have  gone  clear  through  the  sweat 
there  is  practically  no  danger  at  all  of 
their  spoiling. 


As  already  stated,  I  have  not  grown 
the  Mammoth  Yellow  for  seed,  and 
this  variety  may  be  peculiar  in  some 
way,  but  I  do  know  that  even  with  this 
variety  growers  throughout  the  South¬ 
ern  States  very  frequently  harvest  over 
a  thousand  bushels,  and  the  seed  looks 
well  and  germinates  perfectly.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  this  variety’s  habit 
of  shattering;  it  may  be  worse  than 
the  varieties  we  are  used  to,  but  with 
our  varieties  we  have  no  difficulty  what¬ 
ever. 

Mr.  Loftin’s  statement  that  if  they 
are  not  thrashed  as  soon  as  cut  the 
pods  burst  and  the  seed  is  afl  lost,  would 
be  absolutely  wrong  as  far  as  the  varie¬ 
ties  we  grow  are  concerned.  I  really 
believe  that  if  Mr.  Loftin  will  cut  his 
beans  with  a  self-rake,  will  shock  them, 
and  later  on  stack  them,  he  will  have 
no  trouble  with  his  seed  spoiling.  I 
would  expect  any  seed,  no  matter  how 
dry  or  mature  it  seemed  to  be,  to  have 
trouble  if  thrashed  as  soon  as  cut,  the 
way  he  says  he  is  dome. 

Ohio.  CHAS.  B.  WING. 


Improving  Cranberry  Bog. 

I  have  got  about  two  acres  of  muck 
ground ;  it  has  been  a  cranberry  marsh  until 
two  years  ago.  Last  year  I  plowed  some 
and  put  on  corn,  but  the  corn  only  got 
from  a  foot  to  three  feet  high.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  was  the  cause  and  what 
would  be  the  best  fertilizer  to  use  on  it. 

I  didn’t  use  any  fertilizer  last  Spring. 
Would  lime  be  a  good  thing  to  use  and  how 
much  of  fertilizer  and  lime  to  the  acre? 

H.  H.  R. 

The  old  cranberry  bog  is  probably  very 
sour  and  we  think  this  is  the  trouble.  As 
a  rule  such  a  marsh  is  naturally  rich  in 
plant  food,  but  so  sour  that  most  cultivated 
crops  cannot  grow.  We  should  use  at  least 
one  ton  of  burned  lime  per  acre  after 
plowing.  After  this  liming  500  pounds  per 
acre  of  a  mixture  of  three  parts  fine  bone 
to  one  of  muriate  of  potash  ought  to  make¬ 
good  corn. 


Alfalfa  on  Poor  Land. 

I  have  some  land  that  is  not  of  much 
account ;  would  Alfalfa  do  any  good  on 
such  land  if  properly  plowed?  State  how 
much  seed  to  an  acre  and  how  much  fertili¬ 
zer  is  required  and  lime.  I  think  the  land 
is  quite  sour.  The  land  is  a  little  wet 
but  I  think  could  be  drained.  H.  M. 

North  East,  Pa. 

This  would  be  no  place  to  sow  Alfalfa. 
That  crop  requires  the  best  soil  on  your 
farm  and  will  pay  well  on  it.  No  use 
trying  to  use  Alfalfa  as  you  would  rye 
or  buckwheat.  These  crops  may  make  a 
fair  growth  on  these  poor  places  but  Al¬ 
falfa  and  the  clovers  must  have  good  soil 
and  the  best  of  care.  A  wet  place  is  the 
worst  location  for  Alfalfa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

AS  TO  FLAVOUR 

Found  Her  Favorite  Again 

A  bright  young  lady  tells  how  she 
came  to  be  accurately  sensitive  as  to  the 
taste  of  coffee: 

“My  health  had  been  very  poor  for 
several  years,”  she  says.  “I  loved  cof¬ 
fee  and  drank  it  for  breakfast,  but  only 
learned  by  accident,  as  it  were,  that  it 
was  the  cause  of  the  constant,  dreadful 
headaches  from  which  I  suffered  every 
day,  and  of  the  nervousness  that  drove 
sleep  from  my  pillow  and  so  deranged 
my  stomach  that  everything  I  ate  gave 
me  acute  pain.  (Tea  is  just  as  injuri¬ 
ous,  because  it  contains  caffeine,  the 
same  drug  found  in  coffee.) 

“My  condition  finally  got  so  serious 
that  I  was  advised  by  my  doctor  to  go 
to  a  hospital.  There  they  gave  me  what 
I  supposed  was  coffee,  and  I  thought  it 
was  the  best  I  ever  drank,  but  I  have 
since  learned  it  was  Postum.  I  gained 
rapidly  and  came  home  in  four  weeks. 

“Somehow  the  coffee  we  used  at 
home  didn’t  taste  right  when  I  got  back. 

I  tried  various  kinds,  but  none  tasted  as 
good  as  that  I  drank  in  the  hospital,  and 
all  brought  back  the  dreadful  headaches 
and  the  ‘sick  all-over’  feelh.g. 

“One  day  l  got  a  package  of  Postum, 
and  the  first  taste  of  it  I  took  I  said, 
‘that’s  the  good  coffee  we  had  in  the 
hospital!’  I  have  drank  it  ever  since, 
and  eat  Grape-Nuts  for  my  breakfast. 
I  have  no  more  headaches,  and  feel  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  have  for  years.”  Name  given 
upon  request.  Read  the  famous  little 
book,  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs. 
“There’s  a  reason.” 

Postum  now  comes  in  concentrated, 
powder  form,  called  Instant  Postum.  It 
is  prepared  by  stirring  a  level  teaspoon¬ 
ful  in  a  cup  of  hot  water,  adding  sugar 
to  taste  and  enough  cream  to  bring  the 
color  to  golden  brown. 

Instant  Postum  is  convenient;  there’s 
no  waste,  and  the  flavour  is  always  uni¬ 
form.  Sold  by  grocers — 45  to  50-cup 
tin  30  cents,  90  to  100-cup  tin  50  cents. 

A  5-cup  trial  tin  mailed  for  grocer’s 
name  and  2-cent  stamp  for  postage. 
Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 


JUST  as  you  fertilize  your  soil  for 
better  results,  we  sacrifice  part 
of  our  profits  to  give  you  “Ball* 
Band”  quality. 

We  believe  in  the  idea  of  spending  a  little  extra 
money  to  make  a  better  article.  In  making  rubber 
footwear  for  you  we  go  about  it  that  way.  To  give 
you  a  better  fit  we  make  “Ball -Band”  Boots  and 
Arctics  over  a  natural  last.  We  know  that  a  farmer 
can’t  do  his  best  work  in  boots  that  are  not  com¬ 
fortable  any  more  than  a  poorly  shod  horse  can  work 
right.  So  we  take  good  care  that  “Ball-Band” 
Footwear  will  Jit, 


Also  it  must  wear.  The  best  way  to  prepare  rubber 
is  not  the  cheapest  way  and  “  Ball-Band  ”  Boots  are  not 
the  cheapest  boots  you  can  buy — but  the  value  is  in 
every  pair.  If  you  have  worn  them  you  knew  \t,  if  you 
haven’t,  ask  any  man  who  wears  rubber  or  woolen 
footwear  bearing  the  Red  Ball  trade-mark.  Look  for  this 
Red  Ball.  It’s  the  sign  of  rubber  footwear  of  quality. 

Ask  your  dealer  what  boot  he  would  rather  sell  you 
to  give  all-round  satisfaction,  and  if  he  does  not  say 
“Ball-Band,”  it’s  because  he  doesn’t  sell  them. 

Our  whole  aim  is  to  make  “Ball -Band”  Boots  so 
good  that  the  next  time  you  want  boots  you  will  demand 
“  Ball-Band.”  If  your  dealer  doesn’t  sell  them,  we  can 
tell  you  of  a  nearby  dealer  who  does. 


Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet 


Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co. 
333  Water  8t.  Mishawaka.  Ind. 


Th*  House  that  Pays  Millions  for  Quality  ” 


for  the  soil  only.  Our  Agri¬ 
cultural  Lime  can  be  applied 
at  the  time  of  seeding  and 
will  not  burn  anything.  Will 
drill,  broadcast  or  scatter. 
We  guarantee  immediate 
shipment,  analysis,  mechani¬ 
cal  condition,  fineness,  quick 
results  and  no  burning. 
Litmus  paper  free.  Write  us. 


CALEDONIA  MARL  CO.,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


CUTAWAY  \ 
Disks  Are 
For^ed^Shnrp 


BOOK  FREE 

"The  Soil 
and 

Intensive 
Tillage .” 


Follow  Our  Advice— It  Pays 


wjlij  ouu  uvnr*  d. 

Cut&W&V\ 


Practice  intensive  tillage.  Our  new  48-page 
book,  “  The  Soil  and  Intensive  Tillage ,”  tells 
why  and  how.  And  it  is  free  for  the  asking. 

Implements  are  made  expressly  for 
^intensive  tillage.  They  are  de¬ 
signed  and  constructed  with  that 
onepointalwaysin  view.  TheCuT- 
\  away  Grove  Harrow,  showntotheleft.isonly  oneof 
Pa  hundred  styles  and  si  zes  that  we  make.  There  is  a 
Cutaway  for  practically  every  tillage  purpose.  Ask 
yourdealer  toshow  youCcTAWAYdisk  plows  and  har¬ 
rows.  If  he  can’t  supply  your  needswitha  Cutaway, 
write  us.  Under  noconsiderationacceptasubstitute. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  839  Main  St.,  Higgannm*Conn. 

Makers  of  the  original  CLARK  "cutaway"  disk  harrows 


For  the 


Road 


OUR  RAYO  DRIVING  LAMP 

is  the  most  compact  and  efficient 
lighting  device  for  all  kinds  of  vehicles. 
Will  not  blow  out  or  jar  out.  Equipped  with 
thumb  screws,  so  that  it  is  easily  attached  or 
detached.  Throws  a  clear  light  200  feet  ahead. 
Extra  large  red  danger  signal  in  back. 

It  is  equipped  with  handle,  and  when  detached  makes  a 
good  hand  lantern.  Strong.  Durable.  Will  last  for  years. 

At  Dealers  Everywhere 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


Albany 

Buffalo 


Boston 

New  York 
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THE  COMMISSION  HOUSE  BILL. 

We  give  below  the  text  of  the  bill 
now  before  the  New  York  Legislature 
to  regulate  and  control  the  sale  of 
farm  produce  on  commission.  This  bill 
is  No.  377  in  the  New  York  Senate. 

§  2S2.  Definitions.  As  used  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle. 

1.  The  term  “commission  merchant”  shall 
include  every  person,  firm,  association  and 
corporation  licensed  under  this  article  to 
receive,  sell  or  offer  for  sale  on  commission 
within  this  State  any  kind  of  farm  produce. 

2.  The  term  “farm  produce”  shall  include 
all  agricultural,  horticultural,  vegetable  and 
fruit  products  of  the  soil,  and  meats,  poul¬ 
try,  eggs,  dairy  products,  nuts  and  honey, 
but  shall  not  include  timber  products. 

§  283.  Sale  of  farm  produce  on  commis¬ 
sion  ;  license  therefor.  On  and  after  July 
first,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  no  per¬ 
son,  firm,  association  or  corporation,  shall 
receive,  sell  or  offer  for  sale  on  commission 
within  this  State  any  kind  of  farm  produce, 
without  a  license  as  provided  in  this  arti¬ 
cle.  Every  person,  firm,  association  and 
corporation  in  this  State  receiving  farm 
produce  for  sale  on  commission  shall,  an¬ 
nually  on  or  before  .Tune  first,  file  an  appli¬ 
cation  with  the  commissioner  of  agriculture 
for  a  license  to  do  a  commission  business 
in  farm  produce.  Such  application  shall 
state  the  kind  or  kinds  of  produce  which 
the  applicant  proposes  to  handle,  the  full 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  applying 
for  such  license  and  if  the  applicant  be  a 
firm  or  association,  the  full  name  of  each 
member  of  the  firm  or  association,  the  city, 
town  or  village  and  street  number  at  which 
the  business  is  to  be  conducted,  and  such 
other  facts  as  the  commissioner  of  agricul¬ 
ture  shall  prescribe.  Such  applicant  shall 
further  satisfy  the  commissioner  of  agri¬ 
culture  of  his  or  its  character,  responsibility 
and  good  faith  in  seeking  to  carry  on  a 
commission  business.  The  commissioner  of 
agriculture  shall  thereupon  issue  to  such 
applicant,  on  payment  of  ten  dollars  and 
the  execution  and  delivery  of  a  bond  as 
hereinafter  provided,  a  license  entitling  the 
applicant  to  conduct  the  business  of  receiv¬ 
ing  and  selling  farm  produce  on  commission 
at  the  place  named  in  the  application  until 
the  first  day  of  July  next  following.  Such 
license  shall  not  be  issued,  however,  to  any 
applicant  if  during  the  preceding  year  ii 
complaint  from  any  consignor  of  farm  pro¬ 
duce  for  sale  on  commission  shall  have  been 
filed  with  the  commissioner  of  agriculture 
against  such  applicant  for  any  of  the 
grounds  specified  in  section  two  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  hereof ;  and  such  com¬ 
plaint  shall  have  been  established  as  true 
and  just  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commis¬ 
sioner  of  agriculture  after  sueh  complaint 
shall  have  been  investigated  by  the  commis¬ 
sioner  in  the  manner  provided  by  section 
two  hundred  and  eighty-six  of  this  article. 

§  284.  Bond.  Before  any  such  license 
shall  be  issued  every  such  applicant  shall 
execute  aud  deliver  to  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture  a  bond  with  satisfactory  sureties 
in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  secure 
the  payment  of  all  sums  due  and  owing 
to  persons  consigning  farm  produce  to  sueh 
applicant  for  sale  or  distribution  on  com¬ 
mission.  Any  consignor  of  farm  produce 
or  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  may 
bring  an  action  upon  such  bond  in  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  any  sum  due  such  consignor  by 
such  commission  merchant  which  shall  have 
been  due,  owing  aud  unpaid  for  a  period 
of  thirty  days. 

§  285.  When  claimant  entitled  to  rat¬ 
able  distribution.  If  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  liability  which  might  be  recovered 
by  actions  upon  the  bond  as  prescribed  in 
this  article,  exceed  the  sum  to  which  the 
sureties  are  liable,  the  court  must,  upon 
the  application  of  any  plaintiff  in  such 
action,  made  upon  notice  to  the  plaintiff’s 
attorney  in  each  action  then  pending  upon 
sueh  bond,  and  in  each  uncollected  judgment 
recovered  thereupon,  direct  aud  provided  for 
the  distribution  of  the  money,  collected  out 
of  the  property  of  the  sureties,  among  the 
persons  in  favor  of  whom  the  liabilities 
have  accrued,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
which  each  one  is  entitled  to  recover,  to 
be  ascertained  by  a  reference,  or  in  such 
manner  as  the  court  directs.  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  motion  an  order  may  be  made 
by  a  judge  forbidding  the  payment  to  the 
plaintiff  in  any  action  of  the  sum  collected 
or  to  be  collected  by  virtue  of  a  judgment 
therein.  But  this  section  does  not  author¬ 
ize  the  court  to  compel  a  plaintiff  to  re¬ 
fund  money,  collected  and  received  by  him 
in  good  faith,  before  service  of  notice  of 
such  an  order. 

§  2SG.  Power  of  commissioner  to  inves¬ 
tigate.  The  commissioner  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  shall  have  power  to  investigate,  upon 
the  complaint  of  an  interested  person,  or 
of  his  own  motion,  the  record  of  any  per¬ 
son,  firm  or  corporation  applying  for  a 
license,  or  any  transaction  involving  the 
solicitation,  receipt,  transportation,  sale  or 
attempted  sale  of  farm  produce  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis,  including  the  making  of 
charges  in  selling,  carting,  or  other  serv¬ 
ices,  the  failure  to  make  proper  aud  true 
accounts  and  settlements  at  prompt  and 
regular  intervals,  the  making  of  false  state¬ 
ments  as  to  condition,  quality  or  quantity 
of  goods  received  or  while  in  storage,  the 
making  of  false  statements  as  to  market 
conditions,  or  the  failure  to  make  payment 
for  goods  received  or  other  alleged  injuri¬ 
ous  transactions;  and  for  such  purjKtse  may 
examine  the  ledgers,  books  of  account,  mem¬ 
oranda  or  other  documents  of  any  commis¬ 
sion  merchant  and  may  take  testimony 
therein  under  oath  ;  but  information  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  general  business  of  any  such 
person  contained  in  such  investigation  and 
not  relating  to  the  immediate  purpose  there¬ 
of  shall  be  deemed  of  a  confidential  nature 
by  the  commissioner,  his  assistants  and 
employees.  When  a  complaint  is  filed  with 
the  commissioner,  he  shall  attempt  to  se¬ 
cure  an  explanation  or  adjustment,  failing 
this  within  ten  days  he  shall  cause  a  copy 
thereof  together  with  a  notice  of  a  time 
and  place  for  a  hearing  on  such  complaint, 
to  be  served  personally,  or  by  mail,  upon 
such  commission  merchants.  If  served  by 
mail  sueh  complaint  and  notice  shall  be 
directed  to  sueh  commission  merchant  at 
his  place  of  business  and  the  postage  pre¬ 


paid  thereon.  Such  service  shall  be  made 
at  least  seven  days  before  the  hearing.  At 
the  time  and  place  appointed  for  sueh 
hearing,  the  commissioner  or  his  assistants 
shall  hear  the  parties  to  such  complaint, 
shall  have  power  to  administer  an  oath, 
and  shall  enter  in  the  office  of  the  commis¬ 
sioner  of  agriculture  a  decision  either  dis¬ 
missing  such  complaint  or  specifying  the 
facts  which  he  deems  established  on  such 
hearing. 

§  287.  Granting  and  revoking  licenses. 
The  commissioner  of  agriculture  may  de¬ 
cline  to  grant  a  license  or  may  revoke  a 
license  already  granted  where  he  is  satisfied 
of  the  existence  of  the  following  cases  or 
either  of  them  : 

1.  Where  a  money  judgment  has  been 
entered  against  sueh  commission  merchant 
and  remains  unsatisfied  of  record. 

2.  Where  false  charges  have  been  im¬ 
posed  for  handling  or  services  or  charges 
other  than  as  by  a  schedule  agreed  on  by 
tile  parties  or  other  than  those  customary 
in  the  trade. 

3.  Where  there  has  been  a  failure  to  ac¬ 
count  promptly  and  properly  or  to  make 
settlements  with  intent  to  defraud. 

4.  Where  there  have  been  false  state¬ 
ments  as  to  condition,  quality  or  quantity 
of  goods  received  or  held  for  sale  on  com¬ 
mission  when  the  same  might  be  known 
on  reasonable  inspection. 

5.  Where  there  have  been  false  or  mis¬ 
leading  statement  or  statements  as  to  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  with  intent  to  deceive. 

6.  Where  there  have  been  combinations 
to  fix  prices. 

7.  Where  there  has  been  a  continual 
course  of  dealings  of  such  nature  as  to 
satisfy  the  commissioner  of  inability  of 
the  commission  merchant  to  properly  con¬ 
duct  the  business  or  of  an  intent  to  deceive 
or  defraud  customers. 

8.  Where  the  commission  merchant  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  purchases  the  goods 
for  his  own  account  without  prior  authority 
therefor  or  without  notifying  the  consignor 
thereof. 

9.  Where  there  has  been  a  continued  and 
persistent  failure  to  keep  the  records  re¬ 
quired  by  the  commissioner. 

§  28S.  Certiorari  to  review.  The  action 
of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  grant  a  license,  or  in  revoking  a 
license  granted  under  this  article,  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  writ  of  certiorari,  and 
if  such  proceedings  are  begun  until  the 
final  determination  of  eertorari  proceedings 
and  all  appeals  therefrom  the  license  of 
such  commission  merchant  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  in  full  force  and  effect,  or  if  such 
license  shall  have  been  refused,  sueh  com¬ 
mission  merchant  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
have  violated  the  provisions  of  this  arti¬ 
cle  prohibiting  the  transaction  of  such  busi¬ 
ness  without  a  license,  provided  the  fee 
for  such  license  shall  have  been  paid  and 
a  bond  given  as  herein  required. 

§  289.  Ileport  of  sale  to  consignor.  Every 
commission  merchant  shall,  upon  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  farm  produce  and  as  he  handles 
and  disposes  of  the  same,  make  a  record 
thereof,  upon  a  form  or  forms  to  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
specifying  therein  the  name  of  the  purchaser 
of  such  produce,  the  nature,  grade  and 
amount  of  the  goods  sold,  and  the  amount 
received  in  payment  therefor  and  other  es¬ 
sential  facts,  and  shall  within  forty-eight 
hours  of  making  such  sale,  mail  to  the  con¬ 
signor  of  the  produce  sold,  a  duplicate  copy 
of  such  record. 

§  289-a.  Uniform  grades  for  farm  pro¬ 
duce.  The  commissioner  of  agriculture 
shall  establish,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  June,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  uni¬ 
form  grades  or  standards  for  farm  produce, 
and  when  so  established,  publish  the  same 
for  public  information.  Sueh  grades  or 
standards  may  be  revised  annually  by  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture  as  of  the  first 
day  of  January,  and  when  so  revised  shall 
be  published  for  public  information. 

§  289-b.  Consignments  of  farm  produce 
according  to  grades,  inspection,  presump¬ 
tion.  Any  consignor  may  ship  farm  pro¬ 
duce  to  a  commission  merchant  for  sale, 
in  a  package  plainly  marked  with  the 
grade  or  standard  of  the  contents  as  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
together  with  the  quantity  contained  there¬ 
in.  Upon  receipt  of  sueh  shipment  the 
commission  merchant  to  whom  the  same 
shall  have  been  consigned  shall  immediate¬ 
ly  make  such  an  inspection  as  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  shipment  shall  reasonably  per¬ 
mit.  If  it  does  not  in  his  judgment  con¬ 
form  to  the  grade  or  standard  or  the  quan¬ 
tity  marked  upon  the  original  package,  or 
is  in  a  damaged  condition,  such  commis¬ 
sion  merchant  shall  at  once  notify  the 
shipper  by  letter  or  telegraph  and  the 
nearest  office,  inspector  or  agent  of  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture  detailed  for 
such  purpose.  Sueh  inspector  or  agent 
shall  immediately  inspect  such  ship¬ 
ment  and  issue  a  certificate  in  duplicate  to 
such  commission  merchant  specifying  the 
grade  or  standard,  the  quantity  and  the 
condition  of  preservation  of  sueh  shipment. 
One  copy  of  such  certificate  shall  thereupon 
be  forwarded  by  the  commission  merchant 
by  mail  to  the  consignor  of  the  produce. 

If  a  commission  merchant  shall  fail  to 
obtain  a  certificate  as  herein  provided,  sueh 
commission  merchant  shall  be  conclusively 
presumed  to  have  received  the  shipment  in 
a  condition  as  to  grade,  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity,  as  marked  on  the  original  package, 
and  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  waived  all  right 
to  claim  that  sueh  shipment  did  not  con¬ 
form  to  the  marking  or  markings  on  the 
original  package,  or  was  not  in  a  state  of 
preservation,  unless  the  consignor  shall 
state  that  the  shipment  was  different  in 
grade  or  quantity  from  the  marking  or 
markings  on  the  original  package,  or  was 
not  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  or  un¬ 
less  the  deficiency  in  grade,  quantity,  qual¬ 
ity  or  condition  is  proved  to  have  been 
so  concealed  that  it  would  not  have  been 
discovered  by  a  reasonable  inspection. 

$  289-c.  Right  to  review.  If  either 
party  to  a  shipment  of  farm  produce  to  a 
commission  merchant  in  a  package  or  pack¬ 
ages  plainly  marked  with  the  grade  or 
standard  as  established  by  the  commis¬ 
sioner  of  agriculture,  together  with  the 
quantity  contained,  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
carriage  of  such  produce  by  any  common 
carrier,  or  with  any  statement  as  to  quan¬ 
tity,  grade  or  condition  of  preservation  of 


such  shipment,  or  with  any  statement  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  sale  of  such  shipment,  he  may 
apply  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  in 
writing,  within  sixty  days  of  making  sueh 
shipment,  for  an  investigation.  The  com¬ 
missioner  of  agriculture  shall  treat  such 
application  as  a  complaint,  and  shall  cause 
a  full  investigation  of  the  transaction  com¬ 
plained  of  to  be  made  either  by  himself 
or  one  of  his  assistants,  in  the  manner 
provided  by  section  two  hundred  and  eigbt.v- 
six  of  this  article. 

§  2S0-d.  Offenses.  Any  person  who  be¬ 
ing  a  commission  merchant  in  farm  pro¬ 
duce  shall  (a)  impose  false  charges  for 
handling  or  services  in  connection  with 
food  products,  or  (b)  fails  to  account  for 
such  food  products,  promptly  and  properly 
and  to  make  settlements  therefor  with  in¬ 
tent  to  defraud,  or  (c)  shall  make  false  or 
misleading  statement  or  statements  as  to 
market  conditions  with  intent  to  deceive,  or 
(d)  enter  into  any  combination  to  fix 
prices,  (e)  directly  or  indirectly  purchase 
for  his  or  its  own  account,  goods  received 
by  him  upon  consignment  without  prior  au¬ 
thority  therefor  from  the  consignor  or  shall 
fail  to  promptly  notify  the  consignor  of 
such  purchase  on  his  own  account  and  any 
person  handling  food  products  who  shall 
make  false  statements  as  to  grade,  condi¬ 
tion,  quality  or  quantity  of  goods  shipped, 
received  or  held  for  sale  on  commission, 
with  intent  to  deceive,  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor. 

§2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immedi¬ 
ately. 
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sale  price.  Big  supply  Apple  and  Peach  Trees.  Privet 

Hedging.  The  Westminster  Nursery,  Westminster.  Md. 


VFRY  fHOIGF  Kille.  Cuthbert,  Kansas  and 
» Lit  1  GI1U1UL  Gregg  Raspberry  plants,  $7.00 

1,000.  Lucretia  Dewberries,  $6.00  per  1,000. 

V  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Taboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio 


per  1, 

CHERRY 


MILLIONS  of  TREES 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

The  oldest,  IargeBt  and  most  complete  nursory  in 
Micliigan.  bend  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable 

I.  E.  ILGEN  FRITZ’  SONS  CO. 

THE  MONROE  NURSERY,  MONltOE,  MICH. 


’T  GO  WEST! 

Stay  on  the  old  farm — use  WILCOX  FERTILIZERS 
and  make  money  at  home  among  your  own  people. 
This  talk  about  our  Eastern  land  being  past  redemp¬ 
tion  is  all  wrong.  It’s  the  best  land  on  earth  and 
with  WILCOX  fertilization  will  yield  you  bumper 
crops  next  door  to  the  big  markets.  Keep  well  posted 
on  intensive  farming  and  crop  rotation.  Use  FERTILIZERS 
THAT  FERTILIZE  —  plenty  of  Wilcox  Fertilizers  and  you  will 
be  the  man  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before.  <H.We  make  correctly  proportioned  and  thoroughly  soluble  ferti¬ 
lizers  for  all  crops.  Send  to-day  for  our  book. 

THE  WILCOX  FERTILIZER  COMPANY  -  -  -  MYSTIC,  CONN. 
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Shooting  Mink  and  Muskrat. 

A.  B.  F.,  Princeton,  N.  J. — I  have  read 
with  interest  the  articles  in  your  paper  in 
regard  to  game  laws.  Is  it  necessary  to 
have  a  license  to  shoot  mink,  muskrat,  etc.? 
1  wrote  to  the  chief  warden  of  New  Jersey 
and  was  told  that  they  are  "not  protected 
by  the  game  laws."  A  local  warden  says 
you  must  have  a  license  to  hunt  anything. 

Ans. — The  game  laws  of  New  Jersey 
state  the  following 

1.  No  citizen  of  this  State  shall  at  any 
time  hunt,  pursue  or  kill  with  a  gun,  or  any 
firearm,  any  of  the  game  birds,  wild  animals 
or  fowl  which  are  protected  during-  any 
part  of  the  year,  or  shall  use  any  gun  or 
firearm  for  hunting,  except  as  herein  pro¬ 
vided,  without  first  having  procured  a  li¬ 
cense  so  to  do,  and  then  only  during  the 
respective  periods  of  the  year  when  it  shall 
be  lawful,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
act,  the  word  citizen  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  any  person,  male  or  female,  who  has 
resided,  or  shall  reside  bona  fide  in  this 
State  for  the  period  of  one  year  immediately 
preceding  the  application  for  license ;  pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  the  occupant  of  any 
farm  in  this  State,  and  the  immediate  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  of  said  occupant,  resid¬ 
ing  on  said  farm,  shall  have  the  right,  with¬ 
out  such  license,  to  hunt,  pursue  or  kill  on 
said  farm  any  wild  animal  or  fowl  pro¬ 
tected  by  law  in  the  manner  provided  by 
law  at  any  time  when  it  is  lawful  by  law 
to  kill  any  of  the  wild  animals  or  fowls 
protected  by  law. 


manure  well,  Fall  plow  the  land  and  the 
following  Spring  fertilize  and  thorough¬ 
ly  prepare  it.  This  should  put  it  in 
fine  condition  for  high-class  agriculture. 

T.  E.  MARTIN. 

Box  Trap  for  Rabbits. 

J.  J,  M.,  Sinclairville,  N.  Y. — Will  you 
give  me  full  directions  how  to  make  a 
box  trap  to  catch  rabbits? 

Ans. — Material  required  :  Sides,  two 
pieces,  2  feet  by  10x34  inch ;  bottom,  one 
piece,  2  feet  by  9xJ4inch  ;  top,  one  piece, 


9J4  inch ;  back,  one  piece,  2  feet  by 
10^xj4  inch.  In  the  picture  T,  trigger 
about  10  inches  long;  B,  brace  which 
fits  in  notch  at  N ;  P,  wooden  pin  used 


as  hinge  at  X.  After  box  is  construct¬ 
ed  from  material  given  above,  bore  a 
hole  in  the  back  a  little  larger  than  the 
trigger;  take  a  stout  cord,  fasten  it  at 
S,  draw  through  notch  at  R,  and  tie  to 
center  of  brace.  Stick  an  apple  on  trig¬ 
ger  as  shown  in  cut,  and  the  trap  is 
ready  for  the  rabbit. 

HERBERT  L.  DOTY. 


Water  Lilies  and  Malaria. 

O.  F.  P.,  Locust  Valley,  N.  Y. — I  have 
been  told  that  where  abundance  of  pond 
lilies  grow  there  is  no  malaria.  If  this  is 
a  proven  fact  I  intend  planting  in  pond  on 
place,  provided  I  can  get  a  variety  that 
will  grow  in  these  parts.  All  drains  or 
ditches  have  been  open  about  here  for  some 
time.  I  had  the  malaria  almost  all  of  last 
Summer  except  the  time  I  was  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  where  the  pond  lillies  grow  in  quan¬ 
tity. 

Ans. — One  of  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  discoveries  in  modern 
medicine  is  that  malaria,  so  long  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  miasm  from  the  swamps, 
is  caused  by  the  presence  in  the  blood 
of  a  parasite  which  finds  entrance  to 
the  human  body  only  through  the  bite  of 
certain  variety  of  mosquitoes.  This 
mosquito,  the  Anopheles,  easily  recog¬ 
nized  by  its  disproportionately  long  legs, 


and  its  habit  of  holding  its  body  at  a 
sharp  angle  with  the  surface  upon  which 
it  stands,  when  biting,  in  order  to  trans¬ 
mit  malaria,  must  have  previously  bitten 
some  one  suffering  from  that  disease, 
and  taken  into  its  own  body  the  para¬ 
site  which  it  injects  with  its  saliva  at 
the  time  of  biting  its  victim.  As  mo¬ 
squitoes  breed  in  swamps  and  pools  of 
stagnant  water,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
the  vicinity  of  swamps  early  acquired 
an  undesirable  reputation  as  a  dwelling 
place,  and  how  night  air  fell  under  sus¬ 
picion,  since  it  is  chiefly  at  night  that 
mosquitoes  fly  and  bite.  With  this 
knowledge  of  the  cause  of  malaria,  it  is 
difficult  to  trace  any  connection  between 
the  disease  and  the  presence  of  water 
lilies,  unless  these  plants  afford  shelter 
and  protection  to  small  fresh  water  fish, 

all  varieties  of  which  greedily  devour 
the  larvae  of  mosquitoes,  and  prevent 
further  propagation.  m.  b.  d. 

“So  the  appendix  is  useless,  then, 
doctor?  We  could  live  without  it?” 

“Well,  the  patient,  perhaps,  but  not 
the  surgeons.” — Pele  Mele. 

“Begin  at  the  bottom  and  work  up, 
Patrick;  that  is  the  only  way.”  “It 
can’t  be  done  in  my  business.  I’m  a 
well-digger.” 


This  appears  to  mean  that  a  farmer 
may  without  a  license  shoot  mink  or 
muskrats  on  his  own  farm  at  any  time. 
When  it  comes  to  shooting  these  animals 
off  his  farm  we  should  judge  that  he 
must  have  a  license. 

Cost  of  Draining  an  Acre. 

R.  II.  It-,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — What  would 
it  cost  to  tile-drain  one  acre  of  land?  The 
soil  Is  sandy  loam.  I  have  seven  acres 
at  West  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. ;  six  acres  are 
dry,  one  acre,  part  of  it,  is  wet. 

Ans.— The  cost  of  draining  an  acre  of 
land  depends  on  several  factors,  such  as 
outlet,  distance  apart  of  laterals,  depth, 
character  of  soil,  grade,  efficiency  of 
men  and  size  of  tile.  Orinarily  the  out¬ 
let  and  fall  are  the  first  considerations. 
But  if  nature  has  been  liberal  on  .these 
important  points  no  discussion  on  them 
need  follow.  It  is  stated  that  the  soil 
is  sandy  loam.  Sandy  soils  are  usually 
loose  and  open  ones,  and  are  easily  and 
economically  drained.  For  truck  grow¬ 
ing  the  drainage  should  be  thorough, 
perhaps  40  to  60  feet  apart  for  the  lat¬ 
erals.  But  for  general  farming  on  such 
soils  in  this  case,  probably  60  feet  apart, 
three  feet  deep  and  four-inch  round  tile 
for  both  main  and  lateral  ought  to  han¬ 
dle  the  acre  proposition  successfully.  If 
the  soil  is  naturally  wet  with  a  tight 
subsoil,  50  feet  apart  for  lateral  drains 
will  be  a  safer  and  wiser  distance. 

The  parallel  plan  of  placing  laterals  is 
the  approved  way  of  laving  out  a  drain 
system.  Lay  out  the  long  way  if  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  fall.  With  laterals  50 
feet  apart,  871  1-5  feet  of  drain  would 
be  required  per  acre.  Excavating  sandy 
loam  three  feet  deep,  will  vary,  30  to  50 
cents  per  rod,  which  includes  grading 
and  laying  the  tile,  would  probably  be 
a  fair  guess.  If  an  easy  or  tough  sub¬ 
soil  is  found  the  cost  will  decrease  or 
increase  materially,  particularly  the  lat¬ 
ter  way.  Four-inch  tile  at  $22.50  per 
1,000  feet  would  cost  $19.50  for  the 
871  1-5  feet  or  53  rods  of  drainage. 
Calculating  40  cents  per  rod  for  the  dig 
ging,  grading  and  laying  of  tile,  of 
$21.20  and  $5  for  the  back  filling,  the 
total  cost  would  be  $45.80.  This,  of 
course,  is  excessive,  but  on  a  small  scale 
and  with  unskilled  men  it  is  a  fair 
average.  With  drainage  machinery  in 
experienced  hands  the  cost  could  be  les¬ 
sened  possibly  30  per  cent.  After  drain¬ 
ing  the  cleaning  up  of  the  land  should 
not  be  expensive.  Bushes  mentioned 
could  be  grubbed  out  by  hand  or  pulled 
out  with  a  team,  ground  well  plowed, 
harrowed,  limed,  reharrowed,  manured, 
fertilized  and  well  fitted.  This  should 
put  it  in  shape  and  ready  to  grow  any 
of  the  general  crops  adapted  to  that 
section.  At  the  close  of  next  season 


Cut  Down  Upkeep 


I  have  built  cars  for  26 
years — 60,000  of  them. 

But  of  all  I  have  learned, 
nothing  else  com  pares  with 
these  ways  for  cutting  up¬ 
keep — shown  in  Reo  the 
Fifth. 

The  Final  Cost 

The  buyer  sees  just  the  car’s  first 
price.  But  the  vital  thing  is  the 
after  cost. 

That  may  be  little  or  it  may  be 
much.  It  depends  on  the  builder 
largely.  And  the  difference  to  you, 
in  the  course  of  five  years,  may  be 
$1,000. 

How  I  Reduce  It 

One  big  item  is  tires. 

In  Reo  the  Fifth  I  cut  this  cost  by 
using  tires  34x4.  They  cost  $60  per 
set  more  than  tires  often  used  on  a 
car  of  this  weight.  But  they  save 
many  times  that  in  tire  bills. 

I  use  in  this  car  15  roller  bearings 
i — 11  Timken,  4  Hyatt.  They  cost 
five  times  as  much  as  common  ball 
bearings.  But  they  do  not  break. 

I  use  190  drop  forgings,  at  twice 
the  cost  of  steel  castings.  But  drop 
forgings  don’t  have  flaws. 


'Ey  R.  E.  Olds ,  Designer 


Margin  of  Safety 

Axles  and  driving  parts  should 
show  very  large  over-capacity.  I 
build  them  all  to  stand  the  tests  for 
a  45  h.  p.  car.  That  leaves  enor¬ 
mous  margin. 

I  have  all  steel  made  to  formula, 
Then  I  analyze  each  lot  twice. 

For  testing  my  gears  I  use  a 
crushing  machine  of  50  tons’  capac¬ 
ity. 

I  use  7-leaf  springs,  two  inches 
wide.  And  I  test  them  for  100,000 
vibrations. 

Each  engine  is  tested  for  48  hours 
— 20  hours  on  blocks,  28  hours  in 
the  chassis.  I  employ  unusual  tests. 

Each  car  in  the  making  gets  over 
1,000  separate  tests  and  inspections. 


Costly  Items 

I  use  a  $75  magneto  to  save  igni¬ 
tion  troubles.  I  doubly  heat  my  car¬ 
buretor,  for  low-grade  gasoline.  I 
use  a  centrifugal  pump,  not  a 
syphon.  That  adds  about  $10. 

I  use  14-inch  brake  drums. 

I  give  each  body  17  coats,  so  the 
finish  will  endure.  I  use  the  best 
genuine  leather  in  upholstering. 
Also  the  best  curled  hair. 

I  am  using  flush  electric  dash 
lights  in  place  of  the  old-style 
lamps. 

All  these  things  are  costly.  Yet  I 
supply  them,  through  factory  econ¬ 
omy,  in  a  wonderfully  low-priced 
car. 

A  car  without  them  is  likely  to 
cost  five  times  as  much  for  upkeep. 
There  may  be  costly  repairs,  and 
frequent. 

I  never  would  buy  a  lesser  car. 
Therefore,  I  never  shall  build  one. 


Our  $100  Control 


Here  is  one  feature  worth  $100 
which  costs  not  an  extra  penny. 

It’s  the  Reo  center  control.  All 
the  gear  shifting  is  done  by  moving 
one  little  handle  only  three  inches 
in  each  of  four  directions.  It  is  as 
simple  as  moving  the  spark  lever. 

The  driver  sits  on  the  left  hand 
side,  as  in  the  latest  high-priced 


cars.  And  this  control  lever  is  at 
his  right  hand. 

Both  brakes  are  operated  by  foot 
pedals.  There  are  no  brake  levers, 
so  both  front  doors  are  clear. 

A  car  in  these  days  should  have 
these  modern  features. 


Sold  by  1,000  dealers.  Write  for 
our  1913  catalog  and  we’ll  tell  you 
the  nearest  show-room. 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.,  General  Sales  Agents  for  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


Reo  the  Fifth 

The  1913  Series 

$1,095 


30-35 

Horsepower 
Wheel  Baie— 
112  Inches 
Tires — 

34  x  4  Inches 
Center  Control 
15  Roller 
Bearings 
Demountable 
Rims 

Three  electric 
lights 
190  Drop  , 
Forgings 
Made  with 
5  and  2 
Passenger 
Bodies 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.  We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top.  side  Curtains  and  slip  cover, 
windshield,  gas  tank  for  headlights,  speedometer,  self-starter,  extra  rim  and  brackets— all  for  $100  extra  (list  price  $170). 
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Lime  for  Thin  Land. 


H.  E.  B.,  Portland,  Conn. — The  soil  on 
this  farm  is  a  sandy  loam,  very  deficient  in 
organic  matter  except  for  a  few  pieces 
where  cow  peas  in  one  case  and  a  heavy 
growth  of  weeds  in  others  were  turned 
under  last  Fall.  The  pieces  are  all  sown 
to  rye  and  rye  and  turnips.  I  intend  to 
sow  one  piece  to  oats  and  clover,  and  corn 
on  others,  including  the  piece  with  cow 
peas  turned  under.  Will  the  green  manure 
tend  to  make  an  acid  soil  and  if  so  would 
you  advise  liming  on  the  corn  land  as  well 
as  on  the  oats  and  clover?  How  much  lime 
per  acre? 

Ans. — Most  of  such  land  is  sour,  and 
lime  will  help  it.  A  green  crop  plowed 
under  while  the  soil  and  air  are  warm 
with  the  furrows  left  open  and  loose 
will  often  ferment  and  sour  the  ground. 
Much  of  this  trouble  will  be  prevented 
if  the  soil  is  packed  with  a  roller  after 
plowing.  This  packing  firms  the  soil 
and  prevents  the  air  from  working  in 
too  freely.  The  corn  will  not  respond 
to  liming  as  the  other  grains  do,  yet 
we  think  it  will  pay  to  use  1500  pounds 
or  more  of  lime  to  the  acre.  Spread  it 
after  plowing  and  harrow  in  well. 


tion  of  arsenate  of  lead  and  Bordeaux, 
which  may  now  be  bought  from  dealers 
under  various  names.  This  is  said  to  be 
less  liable  to  produce  russetting  than 
Bordeaux,  lime-sulphur  or  any  other 
mixture,  if  applied  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions,  but  neither  this  nor  any  other 
known  preparation  will  prevent  russett¬ 
ing  if  climatic  or  weather  conditions  are 
not  favorable  at  the  time  of  spraying 
or  during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks 
of  the  development  of  the  fruit,  k. 


February  22, 


Delicious  Apple  in  Idaho. 

O.  IF.  L.,  Payette,  Idaho. — In  planting 
40  acres  to  apples,  35x30  feet  in  which 
fully  one-half  would  be  Delicious,  how 
would  Grimes,  Arkansas  Black,  Rome 
Beauty  and  Banana  act  as  pollenizers  for 
Delicious?  Plow  many  rows  of  Delicious 
could  be  safely  put  in  a  compact  body 
to  ensure  complete  fertilization  of  the 
bloom? 

Ans. — There  has  not  been  sufficient 
experience  with  the  Delicious  apple  up 
to  this  date  to  inform  us  as  to  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  pollinate  its  own  flowers  or  not 
to  do  so;  nor  do  we  know  just  what  va¬ 
rieties  will  pollinate  its  flowers  if  they 
need  it.  But  on  general  principles  it  is 
wise  to  plant  only  about  five  rows  of 
one  kind  in  a  body  and  with  alternate 
blocks  of  another  kind  that  is  known  or 
thought  to  be  a  good  pollinator.  The 
Grimes  has  been  found  to  be  quite  a 
strong  pollinator  for  other  varieties  and 
it  may  be  so  for  Delicious.  As  to  the 
other  varieties  named,  Arkansas  Black, 
Rome  Beauty  and  Banana,  I  do  not 
know  of  their  character  ir  this  respect. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Pears  Russetting. 

G.  R.  C.,  Madisonville,  O. — What  can  be 
done  to  prevent  the  brown  rust  on  Kieffer 
pears?  I  live  in  a  section  where  many 
Kieffer  pears  are  grown,  and  in  the  last 
few  seasons  much  of  the  fruit,  especially 
that  grown  on  the  lower  limbs  and  on  the 
older  trees,  is  covered  with  a  brown  rust, 
causing  it  to  be  unsalable.  Is  this  a  fungus 
disease,  and  could  it  be  controlled  by  spray¬ 
ing  with  lime-sulphur  solution  or  Bordeaux 
mixture?  If  so,  how  many  applications 
would  be  necessary?  The  local  markets 
have  been  overstocked  with  pears,  and  they 
have  sold  at  low  prices.  Do  eastern  grow¬ 
ers  have  much  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
their  crops? 

Ans. — Russetting  is  not  generally 
looked  upon  by  fruit  growers  as  a  dis¬ 
ease  but  rather  as  an  evidence  of  un¬ 
favorable  climatic  conditions,  prevailing 
shortly  after  fruit  has  set.  For  many 
years  the  terms,  Bordeaux  injury  and 
russetting  have  practically  referred  to 
the  same  condition.  In  many  instances 
Bordeaux  has  been  blamed  for  russett¬ 
ing,  which  was  caused  by  climatic  con¬ 
ditions.  Experiments  station  experts  and 
practical  up-to-date  fruit  growers  are 
now  beginning  to  realize  the  true  cause 
and  place  the  blame  on  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  where  it  belongs.  A  very  light 
late  frost,  which  would  scarcely  be 
noticeable,  will  ofttimes  produce  rus¬ 
setting.  Spraying  during  cloudy  weather 
will  also  produce  it,  regardless  of  what 
the  spraying  material  is  compounded 
from.  Every  fruit  grower  has  seen 
russetted  or  so-called  Bordeaux  injured 
fruit  on  trees  that  never  were  sprayed 
with  anything.  Spraying  should  never 
be  done  in  cloudy  weather.  Select  a 
bright  clear  day  for  this  work.  Any 
of  the  standard  spraying  mixtures  are 
good,  but  that  which  seems  to  give  best 
and  most  lasting  results,  is  a  combina- 


Filing  Clippings. 

Noting  Mr.  Foss's  method  of  filing  clip¬ 
pings  (page  153),  I  thought  a  method  I 
have  in  use  might  help  those  who  appre¬ 
ciate  the  value  not  only  of  clippings,  but 
of  State  and  National  bulletins  on  any 
subject,  and  enable  one  to  get  the  thing 
sought  in  a  moment.  The  value  of  such 
things  often  means  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure.  First,  I  have  a  5x8- 
ineh  alphabetically  indexed  book.  In  this 
is  entered  under  the  proper  letter,  the  sub¬ 
jects  referred  to.  I  copy  part  of  the  items 
indexed  in  my  book  under  the  letter  1* ; 
potato,  poultry,  pests,  pruning,  etc.  Each 
item  entered  also  notes  the  phase  of  the 
subject  in  question,  and  refers  to  the  bulle¬ 
tin  or  clipping  required  for  that  phase  of 
the  subject,  by  number.  Then  I  number 
the  bulletins,  from  one  upwards.  Under 
the  subject  of  “Potato,”  for  instance,  bul¬ 
letin  1  tells  of  culture,  2  of  fertilizer,  3 
of  seed,  4  of  scab,  5  of  spraying,  etc.,  etc. 
Clippings  are  kept  in  a  pasteboard  port¬ 
folio,  or  letter  file,  11x7  inch,  indexed  A  to 
Z ;  the  indexed  book,  first  referred  to,  refers 
to  clippings,  and  the  phase  of  the  subject, 
as  index  P,  for  anv  subject  under  that  let¬ 
ter.  It  is  very  simple  and  of  great  value 
to  the  man  who  does  not  know  it  all,  and 
has  sense  enough  to  know  he  does  not  know. 

Norristown,  Pa.  p.  g. 

I  use  No.  6%  manila  envelopes,  of  fair 
quality,  which  cost  70  cents  per  thousand 
or  eight  cents  per  hundred,  in  smaller 
quantities.  They  are  kept  in  envelope 
boxes,  each  of  which  is  large  enough  to 
hold  300  or  400  envelopes  that  are  fairly 
well  filled.  At  first  only  a  few  envelopes 
will  be  needed,  but  for  convenience  in  using 
the  box  should  be  kept  nearly  full.  When 
the  clippings  become  so  numerous  that  an¬ 
other  box  is  needed  only  a  small  part  of 
the  collection  should  be  removed  but  the 
extra  space  in  the  second  box  should  be 
filled  with  blank  envelopes  which  are  to  be 
used  as  the  number  of  clippings  increases. 

At  the  top  of  each  envelope  that  is  used 
I  write  the  subject  of  the  clippings  which 
it  is  to  contain.  This  makes  it  much 
easier,  especially  when  the  box  is  nearly 
full,  to  find  any  topic  that  is  wanted  than 
it  would  he  if  the  writing  were  at  the 
middle  or  lower  part  of  the  envelope  where 
the  address  is  usually  placed  if  it  is  to  be 
sent  by  mail.  When  the  subject  seems 
likely  to  have  a  large  number  of  clippings 
it  is  better  to  use  several  envelopes  than 
it  is  to  crowd  them  all  into  one.  This 
will  make  the  matter  easier  to  handle  and 
will  also  permit  the  noting  of  specific  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  topic.  Thus  an  envelope  that 
is  simply  marked  “Animals”  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  “Animals :  Breeding  of,”  “Ani¬ 
mals  :  Care  of,”  “Animals :  Feeding  of,” 
“Animals:  Grain  for,”  and  so  on.  All  the 
envelopes  that  are  used  are  arranged  al¬ 
phabetically.  Consequently  the  collection  is 
self-indexing  and  anything  that  it  contains 
can  be  easily  and  quickly  found. 

The  clippings  should  he  made  promptly. 
If  this  is  not  done  many  articles  which 
it  was  designed  to  save  will  be  overlooked 
and  the  papers  containing  them  will  be  mis¬ 
laid  or  destroyed.  But  if  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  do  the  work  soon  after  the 
paner  has  been  looked  over  the  articles 
which  seem  worthy  of  preservation  should 
be  heavily  checked  witli  a  colored  pencil 
or  crayon  and  the  numbers  of  the  pages 
on  which  they  appear  should  be  plainly 
marked  on  the  front  page.  And  if  when  the 
cutting  is  done  there  is  not  time  to  imme¬ 
diately  place  the  articles  in  their  proper 
envelopes  they  should  be  placed  in  a  large 
envelope  which  is  marked  “Unassorted.” 
Tins,  however,  should  never  be  done  except 
as  a  merely  temporary  expedient.  Unless 
it  appears  to  be  of  only  slight  importance 
I  write  on  each  clipping  the  name,  or 
some  abbreviation  thereof,  and  the  date  of 
the  paper  from  which  it  is  taken.  The 
last-named  item  should  never  be  omitted. 
There  are  cases  in  which  the  usefulness  or 
uselessness  of  an  article  at  the  time  it  is 
00080111x1  depends  entirely  upon  the  date 
of  its  publication.  There  are  also  many 
instances  in  which,  though  it  is  not  of  vital 
importance,  a  knowledge  of  the  date  on 
which  a  clipping  was  printed  adds  greatly 
to  its  interest  and  value.  j.  e.  k. 


OF  CLOTHES 

y  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
\  ablyoompleteStyle  Books 
\  ever  issued.  It  contains 
y  Illustrations  and  Samples  of 
\fabrlcsofover200  Suits, 
Trousers,  Overcoats. 
Raincoats,  etc.  for  Men 
and  Boys,  and  also  afull  lino  of 
Men’s  Furnishings.  The  generous  sam¬ 
ples  enable  you  to  choose  the  actual  fabrics 
and  colors  you  prefer.  Ourprioes,  because  wo 
manufacture  and  sell  to  you  direct  by  mail 
are  from  H  to  h.  loss  tha n  you  pay  elsewhere 
Don’t  take  our  word  for  it.  Let  us  prove  it’ 
Send  for  Our  Stylo  Book  Today.  |t'a  Frao 
C.  V.  BOLLER  COMPANY. 

372  Bridge  street.  New  York  City 

'1  ho  House  for  Men  and  Boys 


DOLLAR 

SAVER. 


By  our  new,  shortcut  mail  order  plan  you  buy  these 
goods  direct,  with  all  the  middlemen’s 
profits  cut  out 

Agricultural  Implements  Paints 
Butties 
Bicycles 

Clothint.  Men’s  <t  Boys’ 

Dairy  Supplies 


Enrines,  Gasoline 
Electric  Litht  Plants 
Farm  Machinery 
Fcncint  Wire 
Furniture 

Hardware  and  Tools 
Harness 
Hayinf  Tools 
Mechanics’  Tools 


Pipe  and  Fittints 
Poultry  Supplies 
Pumps.  Water  and 
Spray 

Roofint  Material 
Ruts  and  Carpets 
Sewint  Machines 
Shoes 

Stoves  and  Ranfes 
Watons,  Farm 
Wall  Board 
Wa8hinr  Machines 
Wind  Mills 


And  thousands  of  other  Household  and  Farm  articles 

MANUFACTURERS  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

Dept.  21,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


▼RADS  MARK 


>Q>£d»0IfU 
EDISON 
PULVERIZED 
LIMESTONE 

Nature’s  Crop  Producer 

Made  from  the  purest  Crystal ine  White 
Limestone  obtainable. 

Pulverized  like  flour;  owing  to  its  fine¬ 
ness  of  division,  immediately  avail¬ 
able  to  plant  life. 

Not  being  Caustic,  can  be  applied  at 
any  time  without  danger  to  plant  life. 

The  best  and  cheapest  form  of  Lime 
for  all  crops. 

Especially  recommended  for  Alfalfa. 

Sustains  fertility  and  increases  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  soil. 

For  Sample,  Booklet,  Price,  etc.,  address 

Edison  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Stewartsville,  N.  J. 


Save  25%  on  Your  Fertilizer  Bills 
By  Home  Mixing 

Urged  and  endorsed  by  all  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions,  Agricultural  Colleges,  Institute  Lect-  1 
urers,  Journal  Writers  and  Scientific  Agricul¬ 
turists.  Opposed  by  every  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  manufacturer.  Why?  Guess.  Home 
Mix  and  save  money,  besides  knowing  sources 
of  plant  food  are  genuine  and  best,  assuring 
better  crops. 

We  are  largest  importers  and  manufacturers 
of  straight  Fertilizer  Materials  and  pioneers 
of  Home  Mixing.  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Potashes 
Acid  Phosphate,  Tankage,  etc.,  at  right  prices, 
in  any  quantities. 

Writ  e  today  for  free  booklet  on  Home  Mixing 
— How  and  Why.  Copy  an  analysis  from  an 
old  fertilizer  bag,  send  it  to  us  and  ask  us  to  give 
you  formula  and  cost  of  materials  for  same 
delivered  your  station.  You  will  be  surprised. 

WRITE  TODAY 
NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY,  16  BRIDGE  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


_ Hot-beds 

_  and  Cold-frames 

Double- Glass 

Double  Profits 

The  old  single  layer  hot-bed  sash  are  better  than 
none,  but  they  must  be  covered;  and  boards,  mats  or 
shutters  are  pure  waste. 

The  new  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  with  two 
layers  of  glass  enclosing  an  air  space,  are 

Complete  in  Themselves 

They  eliminate  covers  and  half  the  labor;  they  admit 
all  the  light  to  store  warmth  in  the  bed  and  then  save 
the  warmth  at  night.  They  make  plants  strong  and 
early.  They  double  net  profits.  Every  practical  gar¬ 
dener  or  florist  will  see  the 
value  of  this. 

It  is  good  business  for  you 
to  get  our  free  catalog. 

W rite  your  address  plainly 
and  send  it  today.  The  hot- 
bed  season  is  not  far  off. 

Prof.  Massey’s  booklet  on 
Hot-beds  sent  for  4c. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  SaslTCo. 

924  East  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


The  double  layer  of  glass  does  it* 


Drain  Your  Land 
for  4  cents  a  Rod 


.  We  guarantee  this  horse  . 
power  Cyclone  Tile  Ditching'- 
J  Machine  cuts  tile  ditch,  1 0  in-} 

J  ches  wide,  24  inches  deep,  at  . 

J  rate  of  300  rods  a  day.  Finished! 
r  ditch  cut,  tile  laid  and  covered,  fot 
,  3  or4  cents  a  rod  in  average  soil.  . 

,  Read  our  free  book  giving  information,!, 
from  U.S.  Govt,  authorities  on  Drainage  1 

Cyclone  Tile  Ditching  Machine] 

pays  for  itself  in  first  20  to  40  acres  you 
drain,  according  to  spacing  of  laterals. 
Increased  crops  all  profit.  Make  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  on  your  own  ditching, 
and  cutting  ditches  for  neighbors. 
Anyone  who  can  plow  can  oper- 
erate  successfully.  Write  for  free 
book  showing,  Tbe  Money  Making  Way 
of  Draining  Land. 

Jcschke  Manufacturing  Co. 


BoxII3 


^BcIIovuo,  Ohio 
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ODORLESS  FERTILIZERS 

FARMERS’  FERTILIZER  CO. 
of  America,  ine.,  manufacturers  of  all  grades  of  Inoc¬ 
ulated  Odorless  Fertilizers,  Soluble  Phospliatic 
Lime,  Ground  Rock  Phosphate,  Basic  Absorbent 
Meal,  want  Responsible  Agents  Immediately.  Fertilizers 
manufactured  under  a  now  patent  process  which 
does  not  require  sulphuric  or  other  injurious  acids; 
always  dry  and  drillnble,  never  harden  nor  rot  the 
sacks ;  analyses  guaranteed  in  accordance  with 
State  laws.  Write  immediately  for  Exclusive  Territory. 
70S  PENN  AVE.,  Dept.  D,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SPRAYING  MATERIALS 

AT  WHOLESALE 

Buy  your  Lime-Sulphur  direct  from  the 
manufacturer  and  save  money.  Good 
farmers  wanted  to  act  us  agents.  Address, 

F.  H.  ENGLEHARDT,  -  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


Make  Your  Own  Drain 


THE  FARMERS’  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE 

process.  No  tamping  or  use  of  pallets.  This  machine  and  tile  used  by  Experiment  Sta. 
^“sof  Agricultural  Colleges  and  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  S  Farmers  lia 
ubled  the  yield  of  land  by  underdrainage,  and  saved  75 %  of  cost  by  using  our  Machine 
toucan  do  the  same.  Save  cost  of  hauling  and  breaking.  Make  perfect 
Lie  $3  to  $5  per  thousand.  MACHINE  SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FAOTORV 
TO  YOU.  TEN  DAYS’ FREE  TRIAL.  SEND  NOW  for  36-page  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Tells  you  about  great  benefits  of  underdrainage,  how  to  take 
levels  and  get  grades,  make  and  lay  your  tile  at  low  cost. 


FARMERS’  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE  CO. 


Box  604  ,  ST.  JOHNS.  MICH- 


Plant  Food — Spring,  1913 


The  subject  of  Plant  Food  should  interest 
every  intelligent  farmer  Right  Now — in  con¬ 
nection  with  1913  crops,  so  soon  to  be 
planned  for.  Don’t  throw  money  away  on 
inferior  fertilizers  because  they  are  cheap. 
IVlake  this  year  s  crops  Bigger  and  Better  than  ever  before.  PP e  can  help  you 

Write  today  for  our  booklets,  “Soil  Fertility,”  “The  Grass  Crop,”  “The  Apple” 
and  Hubbard’s  Bone  Base  1913  Almanac,  which  contains  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  soil,  fertilizers  and  other  farm  subjects.  Sent  free  tp  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Department.  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 


1»13. 

Heating  Tomato  Bed. 

D.  W.  N.  (No  Address). — Is  there  any 
way  to  heat  a  tomato  or  sweet  potato  bed 
without  the  use  of  manure?  If  so  give  me 
a  plan  to  do  it. 

Ans. — Formerly  nearly  all. of  our  to¬ 
mato  and  sweet  potato  plants  were 
grown  in  manure-heated  hot  beds.  Now 
a  manure  bed  is  seldom  if  ever  used, 
and  results  are  much  more  satisfactory 
without  them.  For  growing  tomato 
plants  growers  have  small  hothouses 
heated  by  wood  stoves.  These  houses 
are  built  to  utilize  the  ordinary  3^x7 
cold  frame  sash  and  have  two  raised 
benches  with  an  aisle  down  the  center. 
Growers  usually  have  two  stoves  in 
houses  23  feet  or  more  in  length.  One 
stove  is  placed  in  either  end  of  the 
house  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  aisle. 
The  stove  pipe  from  each  is  run  along 
beneath  the  bench  the  full  length  of  the 
house  and  comes  out  at  the  further  end. 
Thus  giving  some  heat  beneath  the 
benches.  This  method  of  heating  is  now 
used  by  the  mapority  of  growers  it  is 
comparatively  cheap  and  gives  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  But  each  year  sees  more 
hot  water  heating  systems  installed  in 
hothouses.  This  costs  more  at  the  start, 
but  those  who  have  such  heat  claim 
that  it  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run  and 
is  by  far  the  better  heating  system, 
both  as  to  results  and  ease  in  running. 
With  hot-water  heat  there  are  no 
benches.  The  plants  are  grown  in  low 
beds  made  directly  on  the  ground,  and 
the  heat  is  radiated  from  pipes  that 
run  around  the  sides  and  down  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  house.  For  growing  egg¬ 
plants,  small  hotwater  pipes  &re  laid  a 
few  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
seed  bed  so  as  to  furnish  bottom  heat. 

Hot-water  heating  is,  I  believe,  being 
tested  for  sweet  potato  beds,  but  nearly 
all  growers  here  have  furnace  heated 
beds.  These  beds  are  built  over  a  shal¬ 
low  pit  10  or  12  feet  wide  and  SO  or 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


more  feet  long.  Sleepers  are  laid  across 
the  space  that  has  been  excavated  and 
the  floor  of  the  bed,  made  of  boards,  is 
placed  on  these  sleepers.  Then  a  brick 
furnace  is  made  just  outside  one  end 
and  a  flue  is  run  from  this  about  two- 
thirds  the  length  of  the  bed.  The  flue 
is  made  on  the  bottom  of  the  pit  and  is 
beneath  the  floor  of  the  bed.  A  chim¬ 
ney  is  erected  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
bed  through  which  the  smoke  issues 


put  in  but  they  are  much  more  certain 
to  bring  results  than  are  manure  heated 
beds.  TRUCKER,  JR. 

Persian  Walnuts  for  Indiana. 

W.  A.  H.,  Terre  Haute,  hid. — I  have  40 
acres  of  clay  land  in  a  poor  state  of  culti¬ 
vation.  It  has  been  badly  handled  and  run 
down.  I  am  thinking  about  setting  it  out 
in  an  English  walnut  grove.  I  understand 
the  Pomeroy  English  walnut  trees  will  do 
well  in  this  climate.  I  would  like  to  have 
your  advice  and  opinion..  Do  you  think 
such  a  venture  would  prove  a  commercial 


CLOTHES  BASKET  OF  ONIONS. 

,  ......  ,  success?  IIovv  soon  could  I  expect  re- 

after  first  circulating  in  the  space  beneath  turns  an(1  how  nu]Ch  could  I  expect  an- 

the  bed.  Wood  is  burned  in  the  furnace  nally  per  acre?  I  would  like  to  bave  in- 

.  .  .  structions  on  English  walnut  tree  cultuie. 

and  the  heat  and  smoke  is  carried  js  advisable  to  plant  seedlings,  or  will 

through  the  flue  beneath  the  bed.  Some-  ^be  bettej^to 

times  two  or  more  rows  of  tile  are  laid  use  a  subsoil  plow  iu  preparing  the  land 

from  the  furnace  to  carry  the  heat  be-  M 

ncath  the  beds.  This  method  of  heating  jiabit  of  plowing  from  two  to  four  inches 

is  very  satisfactory  but  there  is  some-  so  the  soil  is  very  light.  What  fertilizer 

*  J  would  you  recommend  and  how  much  to  the 

times 'loss  by  fire  through  defective  Hues  acre?  'The  native  Black  walnut  grew  on 

or  broken  sleepers.  Sweet  potato  beds  this  land  before  it  was  cleared, 

heated  in  this  way  demand  regular  and  Ans. — To  attempt  to  grow  40  acres 

close  attention  after  the  potatoes  are  of  Persian  (English')  walnut  orchard 
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anywhere  in  Indiana  all  at  once  would 
be  very  unwise.  It  may  be  that  it  would 
be  all  right  in  due  time,  but  there  is 
not  sufficient  favorable  experience  up  to 
date  to  warrant  any  such  venture  in  any 
of  the  Central  States.  This  species  of 
walnut  is  more  tender,  as  a  rule,  than 
any  of  our  native  species,  but  some  of 
its  varieties  are  much  more  hardy  than 
others,  and  have  endured  quite  as  low 
temperatures  as  those  usual  in  Indiana. 
The  Pomeroy  is  a  strain  of  this  kind 
and  the  seedlings  of  it  which  I  have 
seen  in  peach  regions  of  northern  Mich¬ 
igan  have  been  but  slightly  injured,  but 
some  in  Central  New  York  where 
peaches  are  tender,  were  badly  hurt.  It 
would  be  a  rather  safe  plan  to  plant 
the  hardy  Persian  walnuts  where  the 
peach  is  successfully  grown,  and  not 
elsewhere,  although  we  may  be  able 
to  venture  into  colder  regions  if  hardier 
kinds  are  developed,  as  I  hope  will  be 
done.  The  violent  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture  seem  to  be  very  injurious  to  the 
cultivated  walnuts,  but  our  natives  en¬ 
dure  them  safely.  Trees  that  are 
grafted  or  budded  on  the  native  stocks 
seem  die  hardier  and  more  vigorous 
than  those  on  their  own  roots.  There 
are  several  named  varieties  of  the  hardy 
type  that  are  being  propagated  fn  this 
way,  of  which  the  Rush  is  one  of  the 
best.  The  kinds  grown  in  Europe  and 
California  are  not  to  be  trusted  for 
hardiness  in  the  Central  States,  and  are 
of  doubtful  character  in  the  Atlantic 
States  north  of  Virginia.  My  advice  is 
to  try  a  few  seedlings  of  the  Pomeroy 
and  other  hardy  strains  and  also  get 
grafted  trees  of  them  if  procurable,  and 
try  them  out.  If  they  prove  hardy  then 
plant  more.  It  is  far  better  to  plant 
grafted  trees  of  the  best  varieties  than 
seedlings,  but  the  latter  are  far  better 
than  none. 

The  walnut  needs  rich  land,  and  the 
richer  the  better.  Any  kind  of  manures 
that  will  make  farm  crops  grow  arc- 
good  for  walnut  trees.  The  fact  that 
the  native  walnut  grew  on  the  land  in 
question  is  favorable  to  the  growing  cul¬ 
tivated  kinds.  The  trees  should  be  set 
50  or  more  feet  apart. 

II.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


FIFTY  YEARS’  UNPARALLELED  RECORD,  BOTH  IN  THE  FIELD  AND  WITH  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 

THE  MAPES  MANURES 

ABSOLUTELY  CHOICEST  OF  MATERIALS,  SEASONING,  AND  BEST  METHODS  OF  MANUFACTURE 
AVAILABILITY  WITHOUT  ACIDITY  NO  ROCK  OR  ACID  PHOSPHATES  USED 


IN  THE  FIELD 

The  record  of  The  Mapes  Manures  in  the  field  is  too  well  known  among  our  thousands  of  customers  and  friends,  and  with  us  we 
are  glad  to  say  the  terms  are  practically  interchangeable,  as  most  of  our  good  old  customers  have  become  our  friends  to  require  moiethan 
a  reference  to  it. 

WITH  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 

We  are  equally  proud  of  our  Record  with  the  Stations.  There  may  at  times  have  been  an  occasional  chance  analysis  which  w  as 
not  quite  what  we  would  have  liked  to  have  seen,  and  not  as  we  believe  fairly  representative  of  our  goods,  but  with  the  grand  aveiage  ve 
have  no  fault  to  find. 

This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Station  methods  and  valuations  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  must  be  broadly  geneial  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  general  average  of  the  class  of  goods  examined,  and  can  therefore  never  be  expected  to  do  entire  justice  to  the  usei  oi  particular  y 
choice  materials  and  unusual  methods  of  manufacture. 

From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  FEREI L1ZERS,  1912: 

“  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.’S  fifteen  brands  all  fully  meet  their  guarantees,  with  the  exception  of  No.  553,  in  which  a 
deficiency  of  0.37  per  cent,  of  Potash  is  fully  offset  by  an  overrun  of  0.7  per  cent.  Nitrogen.” 

So  strong  a  statement  is  not  and  could  not  be  made  of  any  firm  which  had  an  equal  or  greater  number  of  brands. 

From  Annual  Bulletin  No.  143,  December,  1912,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Inspection  of  Commercial  Fertilizers: 
(It  publishes  a  table  giving  summary  of  results  of  analysis  of  complete  fertilizers  as  compared  with  manufacturers  guarantees).  , 

“  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.  Number  of  brands  analyzed,  18;  number  equal  to  guarantee  in  commercial  value,  18.'’ 

That  is,  every  one  of  The  Mapes  Brands  are  found  to  be  equal  to  their  guarantee  in  commercial  value,  and  of  no  other  company 
having  an  equal  or  a  greater  number  of  brands  can  this  be  said. 

It  publishes  another  table  bearing  on  the  Nitrogen  in  the  different  brands  analyzed.  The  Mapes  F.  &  P.  L.  Co.  show  00. ^6% 
as  their  percentage  Activity  of  Total  Nitrogen,  which  is  the  essential  point.  No  other  concern  having  an  equal  numbei  oi  greater 
number  of  brands  analyzed  has  anything  like  so  high  a  percentage  Activity  of  Total  Nitrogen. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  The  Mapes  Manures  have  always  been,  and  will  always  continue  to  be,  while  under  the  same  man¬ 
agement,  far  above  the  average  of  fertilizers  offered  for  sale. 

In  speaking  of  this  management,  it  is  certainly  interesting  that  not  only  have  the  Mapeses  continued  successively  in  the  business 
for  three  generations,  grandfather,  father  and  son,  but  the  Lanes,  who  have  been  associated  with  the  Mapeses  from  the  start,  follow  the 
same  identical  record  in  the  business,  grandfather,  father  and  son,  successively,  and  we  ask  can  our  friends  and  customers  have  a  better 
guarantee  than  this  family  management  that  everything  has  been  done  and  will  continue  to  be  done  to  make  the  Mapes  Manures  as  good 
as  the  present  knowledge  of  fertilizer  science  permits  for  the  crops  for  which  they  are  intended. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  PAMPHLET 


THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
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THE  USE  OF  HYDROCYANIC  ACID  GAS 
IN  CITY  HOUSES. 

Of  late  years  the  use  of  this  gas  as  a 
means  of  ridding  houses  of  bedbugs, 
roaches,  fleas  and  other  pests,  has  be¬ 
come  so  generally  recognized  that  a  few 
precautions  concerning  its  use,  in  city 
houses  particularly,  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  Several  years  ago  I  had  the 
somewhat  risky  pleasure  of  personally 
fumigating  several  hundred  dwellings 
in  one  of  the  large  Eastern  cities,  and 
I  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  dan¬ 
gers  attending  the  work.  These  dwellings 
ranged  in  size  from  small  two-story 
houses  to  large  hotels,  and  presented 
quite  a  variety  of  conditions. 

The  principal  insects  at  fault  were 
bedbugs,  fleas  and  roaches.  The  usual 
formula  was  used,  this  being  one  ounce 
of  potassium  cyanide,  two  ounces  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  four  ounces  of  water, 
for  every  hundred  cubic  feet  of  space. 
In  nearly  every  case  the  operation  was 
successful,  it  being  understood,  of 
course,  that  two  fumigations  took  place, 
a  week  or  10  days  apart,  in  order  to  kill 
the  insects  which  might  have  hatched 
out  during  the  interval,  the  gas  being 
ineffective  against  eggs. 

For  generators,  instead  of  using 
glass  aquaria  or  heavy  earthenware 
crocks,  fibre  buckets  having  the  insides 
coated  with  black  asphaltum  were  found 
to  be  perfectly  serviceable,  it  being 
necessary  to  recoat  them  only  once  a 
year.  The  proper  amount  of  acid  and 
water  was  placed  in  each  bucket  and  the 
potassium  cyanide,  in  small  lumps,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  placed  in  a  paper  bag, 
as  is  the  usual  way,  was  wrapped  in 
cheesecloth,  it  being  found  that  the 
meshes  in  the  cloth  allowed  the  acid  to 
circulate  freely  between  the  particles  of 
cyanide  and  thus  result  in  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  gas  being  formed  almost  imme¬ 
diately.  In  using  paper  bags,  it  was 
sometimes  possible  at  the  end  of  one 
hour  to  find  them  not  entirely  destroyed 
and  containing  cyanide  un-acted  upon. 
This  was  especially  true  where  the  cyan¬ 
ide  was  rather  finely  powdered  and 
packed  closely.  The  cheesecloth  readily 
gave  way  to  the  acid,  and  allowed  the 
gas  to  escape  in  a  rather  steady  stream 
without  a  violent  bubbling  and  splashing. 

It  also  allowed  ample  time  for  the 
operator  to  walk  out  of  the  room. 

In  preparing  a  room  for  fumigation, 
cracks  around  doors  and  windows,  open 
fireplaces,  registers,  key-holes,  etc., 
should  be  closed,  either  by  sealing  with 
gummed  strips  or  stuffing  tightly  with 
rags.  Drawers  should  be  pulled  out, 
closets  opened,  and  bedding  removed 
and  hung  over  chairs.  In  fumigating  a 
house  in  a  city  block,  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  beforehand  if  garret  and  cellar 
connects  in  any  way  with  similar  places 
in  adjoining  houses.  If  they  do,  such 
openings  should  be  closed  and  the  occu¬ 
pants  on  each  side  warned. 

While  the  actual  fumigation  is  going 
on  it  is  best  to  have  the  occupants  of 
the  house  move  out  for  a  few  hours.  It 
is  hard  to  keep  track  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  family  and  even  when  only  a 
few  rooms  are  being  fumigated,  small 
quantities  of  the  gas  will  permeate  the 
adjoining  corridors.  The  room  or  rooms 
should  be  closed  for  at  least  two  hours. 
This  allows  the  gas  plenty  of  time  to 
diffuse. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  airing  out 
in  a  city  house  is  quite  often  attended 
with  danger.  The  windows  should  in 
all  cases  be  opened  from  the  outside  by 
means  of  cords  previously  attached  to 
the  upper  sashes.  If  even  a  slight 
breeze  is  going,  the  gas  will  have  disap¬ 
peared  inside  of  five  minutes.  If  the 
day  is  warm,  sky  overcast,  and  the  air 
still,  then  look  out  for  trouble.  In  this 
case,  it  may  take  some  time  to  air  out, 
and  one  half  hour  should  be  allowed 
before  entering.  In  airing  houses  under 
such  adverse  weather  conditions,  I  have 
known  the  gas  to  pocket  repeatedly  in 
alleys  and  areaways  between  houses, 
and  in  one  case,  while  airing  out  the 


first  floor  of  a  house,  a  cat  on  the 
ground  in  an  adjoining  alley  gave  up 
its  nine  lives  at  once,  and  two  maiden 
ladies  who  were  in  a  small  garden  in 
the  rear  were  given  severe  headaches. 

This,  of  course,  would  not  have  hap¬ 
pened  had  the  day  been  at  all  windy. 
As  to  the  action  of  the  gas  in  the  house 
— at  times  it  will  pocket  in  closets  and 
corners  of  rooms  and  must  be  fanned 
out  with  a  towel  or  other  article.  Such 
pockets  of  gas  may  or  may  not  prove 
fatal,  but  no  chances  should  be  taken. 
The  generators  containing  the  residue 
smelling  more  or  less  of  the  gas  should 
be  covered  with  several  folds  of  news¬ 
papers,  carried  to  the  nearest  toilet,  and 
emptied  one  at  a  time,  together  with 
plenty  of  water.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
empty  these,  one  every  five  minutes,  if 
there  are  many.  Do  not  allow  a  num¬ 
ber  to  accumulate  on  the  floor  of  a 
small  room  during  the  operation  of 
emptying.  On  two  different  occasions 
I  have  seen  men  overcome  under  such 
conditions,  and  it  was  simply  due  to 
good  luck  that  they  recovered. 

If  there  is  a  drain  in  the  yard,  it  is 
better  to  empty  them  there,  rather  than 
in  a  small  room.  Always  allow  plenty 
of  water  to  flow.  I  remember  one  time 
when  10  generators  were  emptied  in 
succession  down  an  outside  drain'  and 
the  pipes  being  connected  with  the  in¬ 
side  plumbing  conducted  the  hydrogen 
(formed  by  the  contact  of  iron  pipe 
with  acid)  into  the  house.  Result- 
much  sputtering,  coughinr  and  incon¬ 
venience;  finally  exit  on  the  part  of 
everybody  until  it  had  disappeared.  At 
no  times  should  the  contents  of  genera¬ 
tors  be  emptied  into  gutters,  alleys  or 
garbage  pails.  If  there  is  any.  earth 
handy,  a  hole  should  be  dug  and  the 
residue  poured  in  and  covered. 

While  the  actual  fumigation  is  taking 
place  and  during  airing,  the  entire  house 
should  be  under  the  observation  of  a 
careful  man.  The  work  should  never 
be  undertaken  at  night,  nor  should  a 
city  house  be  allowed  to  remain  closed 
over  night  with  the  gas  inside.  Do 
everything  during  broad  daylight,  so 
that  you  can  see  what  is  going  on. 

As  to  hotels,  if  the  entire  house  is 
vacant  or  an  entire  floor,  it  may  be  safe 
to  use  this  gas.  On  the  whole  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  look  with  disfavor  on  the  use 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  in  hotels.  In 
many  cases  the  partitions  between  the 
rooms  are  flimsy.  There  are  always 
few  or  many  people  using  the  passage¬ 
ways  and  entries.  Many  rooms  contain 
only  one  or  two  windows  opening  into 
a  light  well,  and  airing  into  a  place  like 
that  is  fraught  with  much  danger.  At 
one  time  while  airing  a  third-story  room 
into  such  a  place,  portions  of  the  gas 
entered  an  open  window  in  the  floor 
above  and  the  night  clerk  who  was  sleep¬ 
ing  there  at  the  time  awakened  with 
headache  and  nausea.  The  entire  opera¬ 
tion  in  a  hotel  must  be  watched  closely 
from  start  to  finish,  and  when  I  look 
back  and  think  of  the  chances  that  were 
taken  and  of  the  possibilities  of  the  gas 
acting  fatally  after  it  had  left  the  room, 

I  am  inclined  to  say— let  the  hotels  stick 
for  a  while  yet  to  insect  powders  and 
other  preparations,  until  the  fumigation 
can  be  made  safer. 

I  have  not  gone  into  details  concern¬ 
ing  the  actual  work  or  amounts  of  ma¬ 
terials  to  be  used,  nor  have  I  dwelt  at 
length  on  the  fatal  action  of  the  gas 
when  taken  into  the  lungs.  It  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  persons  attempting  fumiga¬ 
tion  will  acquaint  themselves  beforehand 
with  this  information.  I  do  wish,  how¬ 
ever,  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  hav-  : 
ing  city  house  fumigation  and,  in  fact, 
all  house  fumigation,  done  by  a  person 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  gas  and  its 
possibilities.  In  fact,  the  use  of  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  gas,  in  cities  especially, 
should  be  regulated  by  city  ordinances, 
and  only  properly  qualified  persons 
allowed  to  handle  it  in  house  fumiga¬ 
tion.  HARRY  B.  WEISS. 

N.  J.  Exp.  Station. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  warning  as  to  the 
poisonous  nature  of  this  gas  cannot  be 
made  too  emphatic  The  chemicals  are 
combined  in  the  following  proportion : 
Potassium  cyanide,  one  ounce;  sulphuric 
acid,  two  fluid  ounces;  water,  four  fluid 
ounces.  Use  an  earthen  dish ;  pour  in 
the  water  first,  and  add  the  sulphuric 
acid  to  it.  Put  the  required  amount  of 
cyanide  in  the  cheesecloth  bag,  drop  it 
into  the  liquid,  and  leave  the  room  im¬ 
mediately.  The  rule  is  one  ounce  of 
cyanide  for  each  100  cubic  feet  of  space. 

All  silverware  and  food  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  room,  and  any  brass 
and  nickel  work  that  cannot  be  removed 
should  be  coated  with  vaseline. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Ii.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  gold  mine  of  information 


W e  have  jusf  published  a  wonderful  new  book 
entitled  ‘  Clover,  theGrcat$CashMoneyCrop$.” 
This  book  is  truly  a  most  remarkable  source  of 
information  on  the  subject  of  clover  raising. 
I'or  the  first  time  the  opinions  and  experiences 
of  the  world’s  (greatest  clover  authorities  and 
practical  growers  have  been  gathered  together 
in  printed  form.  Every  question  you  can  think 
of  is  fully  answered.  It  tells  you  how  to  get 
a  sure  .  catch”  first  planting;  how  to  keep 
clover  in  the  rotation;  about  clover  as  a  soil  en- 
richer:  how  toliandle  the  crop  for  hay  and  seed 
production ;  h  ow  to  grow  clover  that  makes  rich¬ 
er  feed— that  produces  more  beef  and  more  milk 
— that  puts  immediate  cash  money  in  your 

Socket.  It  explains  the  cause  of  clover  failures; 

ow  to  avoid  winter  killing;  how  to  prevent 
ground  heaving;  how  to  guard  against  the  loss 
from  heat.and  drought;  it  tells  all  about  the 
causes  of  clover  sickness”  and  how  to  deal 
with  it.  These  and  hundreds  of  other  questions 
are  answered,  covering  sixteen  clover  varieties, 
including  Red,  Mammoth,  Crimson,  Alsike, 
Sweet,  White,  Yellow,  Japan,  Bersecn,  Burr, 
Serradilla,  etc. 

'I  his  book  is  a  gold  mine  of  Information  to 
the  farmer  who  is  looking  for  bigger  and  better 
results.  Ordinarily  this  book  is  sold  for  35  cents 
per  copy,  but  for  a  short  time  we  will  mail  a 
free  copy,  postage  prepaid,  to  the  readers  of  this 
paper,  or  until  a  certain  number  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed.  If  you  will  write  at  once  you  will  be 
sure  of  getting  a  copy  by  return  mail. 

GALLOWAY  BROS.-BOtHH  C0„  BOX  688  N WATERLOO,  IA 


Onion 


85cperlb.^®5^  and  up 

Write  for  FEEE  SAMPLES  of  our  new  crop  onion 
seed;  lowest  wholesale  prices,  and  Free  Leaflet  on 
onion  cukure.  Catalog  Free.  All  kinds  of  garden  seeds 
at  wholesale  prices  and  freight  "repaid. 

Henry  Field  Seed  Co.,  Box  26  Shenandoah.  IowaJ 


STRAWBERRIES 


Grow  Your  Own 
the  Kellogg  Way* 

KELLOGG’S  BIG  RED 
strawberry  garden  will 
produce  all  the  strawber¬ 
ries  your  entire  family 
can  c  it,  summer  and  win-L 
ter,  at  a  cost  of  one  cent\ 
per  gallon.  It  contains  ex¬ 
tra  early,  early,  medium  and' 
late  varieties.  All  heavy  fruit¬ 
ers.  Berries  extra  large,  sweet 
and  delicious.  You  can  have  fre 
strawberriesandcream,  shortcake, 
preserves,  jam  and  canned  berries 
the  year  round.  Help  yourself  and  eat  all  you  want. 
LET  US  RESERVE  A  GARDEN  FOR  YOU  before 
they  are  all  sold.  Our  special  delivered  price  is  less 
than  $3.00.  This  garden  will  yield  about  500 
quarts  of  berries  each  season,  and  with  good  care 
will  fruit  for  three  years.  When  it  Is  time  for  you  to 
make  garde. ,  we  will  deliver  your  plants  prepaid, 
all  pruned  and  ready  for  setting. 

OUR  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  of 

instructions,  our  thirty  years  of  strawberry  experience 
and  full  information  about  the  Kellogg  Way  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  strawberry  garden  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.,  Box  480  Three  Rivers,  Mich, 


Electric  Starting 

WOODPECKER. 

has  all  th  a  good  points  of  all  good  engines 
and  a  whole  lot  more.  It  Is  the  only  en¬ 
gine  that  has  in  itself  all  the  valuable 
features  you  would  insist  on  having  in 
your  engine  if  you  built  an  engine  your¬ 
self.  after  knowing  all  there  is  to  know 
about  gasoline  engines.  Made  in  Middle- 
town  for  years.  , 

Read  The  FACTS 

Where  else  can  you  find  a  gasoline 
engine  that  starts  on  “compression”  by 
the  touch  of  a  button,  sure  to  work  in  any 
weather?  That  has  a  self-contained 
equipment  that  eliminates  fussing  with 
connections  every  time  the  engine  is 
moved,  that  has  a  hopper  cooler,  the 
only  simple  and  satisfactory  way  to  keep 
the  cylinder  not  too  hot  and  not  too  cool 
—that  is  mounted  on  steel  girder  sub¬ 
base— makes  foundation  needless,  and 
allows  placing  anywhere  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  Has  speed  regulator  —  can 
change  speed  while  running. 

In  no  engine  except  the  Electric  Start¬ 
ing  Woodpecker  can  you  find  all  these 
valuable  features.  We  give 

30  Days’  Free  Trial 
— No  Money  Down 

—and,  in  addition,  we  give  a  strong  guar¬ 
antee  that  protects  you  in  every  way. 
Most  astounding  proposition.  Don’t 
miss  It^^Write  us  quick  for  full  facts. 

The  Middletown  Machine  Co. 

1619  First  Street 
.Middletown,  0. 
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Easy  Pumping 

Have  you  had  to  depend  on  the  wind 
for  pumping  water?.  The  wind  is  uncer¬ 
tain— the  right  way  is  with  a 

ljh.p.  Rumely-Olds  Engine 

Y ou’ll  get  your  water  at  low  cost,  you  save 
a  lot  of  time  and  work— you'll  have  an  engine 
that  will  do  your  pumping  in  a  short  time  and 
be  ready  for  general  service  the  rest  of  the  day. 
To  make  pumping  no  job  at  all,  hitch  this 
engine  to  a 

Rumely  Pump  Jack 

Then  all  your  pumping  troubles  go.  You 
have  a  real  outfit  at  a  very  slight  cost. 

Rumely-Olds  Engines  are  strong  and  simple 
— Rumely  Pump  Jacks  are  right,  too. 

Think  the  combination  over — see  if  it 
wouldn't  pay  you  to  have  it. 

The  Rumely-Olds  3  h.p.  Engine  will  handle 
a  bigger  job— we  have  them  in  all  sizes,  station¬ 
ary,  skid  mounted  or  portable— so  we’re  sure  to 
meet  your  requirements,  and  we  have  the 
proper  pumping  outfit  for  each  size. 

W rile  for  the  Olds  Engine  Dala-Book  No.  344, 
and  the  special  folder  on  Rumely  Pump 
Jacks— ask  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Ptwer-Farming  Machinery 

La  Porte,  Ind.  SSS 


The  question  of  the  most  profitable  fertilizer 
for  potatoes  has  been  the  subject  of °  very 

extended  investigations. 


The  conclusion  is  that  1000  lbs.  per  acre  of  5% 
ammonia,  8%  phosohoric  acid  and  1Q% 

POTASH 

for  early  potatoes  and  800  lbs.  of  3-6-8  for  the  late  crop  are  the 
most  profitable  under  average  conditions.  The  Potash  should 
be  in  the  form  of  Sulfate. 

Many  growers  use  double  these  amounts. 

Such  brands  can  be  had  if  you  insist  upon  them.  Do  not  accept 
so-called  potato  fertilizers  of  low  grade. 

Write  us  for  Potash  prices  and  for  Free  books  with  formulas 
and  directions. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc.,  42  Broadway,  Now  York 
Continental  Building,  Baltimore  Bank  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Savannah 

Monadnock  Block,  Chicago  Empire  Bldg.,  Atlanta 

Whitney  Central  Bank  Bldg.,  Mew  Orleans 
San  Francisco 
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APPLE  STORAGE. 

The  picture  shows  my  apple  house 
and  pond.  In  building  the  dam  I  was 
told  to  use  only  earth.  I  had  it  nicely 
done  and  ready  to  harvest  ice,  when  the 
ice  dropped  to  the  bottom,  muskrats  hav¬ 
ing  burrowed  from  the  other  side  and 
let  the  water  out.  I  then  dug  out  the 
earth  and  laid  a  stone  wall  18  inches 
thick,  pointed  with  cement.  Since  then 
I  have  had  no  trouble  with  the  musk¬ 
rats. 

The  apple  house  has  a  cellar  and  stone 
wall,  pointed  inside  and  out.  It  holds 
2,500  barrels  of  apples  and  stood  the 
cold  of  last  Winter,  20  below  zero,  with¬ 
out  freezing.  Under  the  roof  there  is 
room  to  store  1,000  empty  barrels.  As 
shown  in  the  picture  this  building  stands 
on  a  little  slope.  This  made  less  work 


About  June,  if  the  plants  have  made  good 
growth,  you  can  draw  more  soil  into  the 
furrow,  so  that  the  plants  are  set  deeper, 
and  a  mulch  of  lawn  clippings  is  desirable, 
as  it  keeps  the  roots  cool.  Only  the  thin¬ 
nest  top  soil  must  be  moved  in  hoeing, 
or  the  roots  will  be  interfered  with.  Sup¬ 
port  with  wire  or  with  brush.  When  the 
plants  are  little  watch  out  for  the  abom¬ 
inable  cut  worm,  which  docs  a  lot  of  dam¬ 
age.  The  dry  heat  of  the  past  two  Sum¬ 
mer  has  not  been  favorable  to  sweet  peas 
with  us,  and  our  own  sowings  have  been 
more  disappointing  than  usual.  Over-rich 
soil  produces  excess  of  foliage  and  few  flow¬ 
ers.  The  inquirer  gives  no  details  of  treat¬ 
ment,  but  he  may  have  treated  the  soil  too 
generously. 

Country  Labor  on  Garments. 

I  note  your  editorial  in  reference  to  the 
garment  workers’  strike  with  much  interest. 
I  have  slaved  at  the  same  industry  since  I 
was  12  years  old  and  have  had  18  years 
of  it.  I  am  glad  I  left  it  but  sorry  that 


APPLE  STORAGE  AND  ICE  POND. 


in  building  and  is  very  convenient  for 
loading  and  unloading.  ,  H.  K. 

W.  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

Grafting  English  Walnut. 

O.  D.j  Staunton ,  Va. — What  is  the  proper 
time  to  graft  English  walnuts  onto  the 
Black?  When  should  grafts  be  cut? 

Ans.  The  grafting  over  of  wild  or 
native  walnut  trees  to  the  Persian  (Eng¬ 
lish)  varieties  is  much  too  particular  an 
operation  to  use  anything  but  the  great¬ 
est  care  and  skill  in  doing  it  properly. 
Small  trees,  that  are  not  more  than  two 
to  10  years  old,  might  be  grafted  di¬ 
rect,  as  we  graft  apple  trees  with  some 
slight  hope  of  success,  but  even  those 
of  any  age  above  two  or  three  years 
should  be  cut  back  severely  to  induce 
a  growth  of  young  sprouts,  and  these 
should  be  grafted  or  budded.  When 
they  are  about  four  months  old,  or  about 
August  of  the  first  year,  they  may  be 
budded,  or  this  may  be  deferred  until 
the  next  Spring  after  the  bark  begins 
to  peel.  The  ordinary  style  of  budding 
will  not  prove  successful,  but  the  patch 
style  of  budding  may  be  made  to  suc¬ 
ceed  with  proper  management.  The 
details  of  this  method  are  too  lengthy 
for  this  reply. 

Grafting  is  always  done  in  the  Spring, 
and  as  a  preparation  for  this  the  scions 
should  be  cut  before  there  is  the  slight¬ 
est  starting  of  the  sap,  and  then  put  in 
a  very  cool  place  to  keep  them  so  until 
the  stocks  to  be  grafted  begin  to  start. 
Any  good  style  of  grafting  may  be  done 
but  if  the  scions  are  perfectly  dormant 
and  the  stocks  slightly  started  and  if 
there  is  the  strictest  attention  given  to 
the  setting  of  the  scions  and  waxing 
there  will  be  far  more  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess  than  without  all  or  any  of  them. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEM  AN. 

Sweet  Pea  Culture. 

Will  you  inform  me  how  to  plant  sweet 
peas?  I  have  tried  It  repeatedly  and  could 
get  no  flowers.  The  soil’  here  is  sand  and 
clay;  which  is  the  better?  j.  j.  k. 

New  York. 

Sweet  peas  like  a  moderately  rich  soil  in¬ 
clining  to  clay  loam,  which  should  be  well 
prepared  the  previous  Fall.  Sow  just  as 
soon  as  the  frost  is  out.  Prepare  a  furrow 
about  four  inches  deep,  and  cover  the  seed 
one  inch  in  the  furrow.  It  is  preferable 
to  have  rows  running  north  and  south. 


I  could  not  take  my  health  along — I  am  a 
back-to-the-soiler  now.  It  may  be  somewhat 
suprising  for  some  of  the  farmers  to  know 
that  their  daughters  are  being  used  by  the 
large  city  factories  as  a  whip  for  the  city 
workers.  By  this  I  mean  that  most  large 
garment  factories,  especially  those  of 
ladies’  garments,  have  branch  factories 
throughout  the  country  districts.  The 
small  towns  in  which  they  establish  them¬ 
selves  offer  free  rent  and  power  for  a 
period  of  years  and  the  country  girls  are 
taught  and  paid  a  ridiculously  low  price 
for  the  work.  Millions  of  garments  are 
made  in  this  manner  each  year.  The  city 
worker  is  well  aware  of  this  fact,  and  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year  when  work 
slackens  down  the  girls  are  given  the 
option  of  either  making  certain  kinds  of 
work  at  the  same  figure  it  would  cost 
made  in  the  country  (commonly  called 
country  work)  or  go  home.  It  is  hard  to 
describe  what  flashes  over  the  mind  of  the 
poor  girl  at  that  moment ;  however  she 
considers  it  better  than  nothing  and  com¬ 
petes  with  the  country  girl.  Every  once 
in  a  while  the  foreman  will  run  in  a  little 
harder  work  on  the  same  basis,  and  the 
girls  would  simply  have  to  swallow  the  pill 
and  wait  for  the  busy  season  so  they 
could  strike  and  regain  the  price.  It  is  a 
rare  case  when  a  foreman  will  set  the 
price  back  to  the  original  figure  after  he 
has  once  made  a  cut  in  dull  seasons.  You 
can  easily  see  how  the  farmers’  daughters 
and  a  good  many  of  their  sons  as  well  act 
as  a  sort  of  whip  over  the  heads  of  the 
city  shop-girl.  It  would  be  well  for  small 
towns  to  consider  what  the  workers  will 
get  out  of  the  factories  they  establish  in¬ 
stead  of  what  the  storekeeper  will  get.  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  treat  the  subject  as 
you  did.  iiakry  i.  hirsch. 

New  Jersey. 


FARMERS-DON’T 

pay  freight  on  fillers,  muck 
and  other  worthless  material 
when  buying  your  fertilizers 
— see  that  every  ingredient  is 
the  proper  source  of  plant 
food  and  readily  available. 

The  Reading 
Bone  Fertilizers 

i 

are  made  up  from  Animal  Tankage, 
Blood.  Ground  Bone,  Nitrate  of  soda 
combined  with  High  Grade  German 
Muriate  and  Sulphate  of  Potash.  Our 
goods  are  endorsed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange  as  the  biggest  values  off¬ 
ered  to  the  farmers. 

Write  for  full  information  and  prices 
before  placing  your  order.  Agents 
wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 

READING  BONE  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Rcuding,  Pa. 

F.  C.  TANGER,  Gen’l  A  Kent  for  N.  Y.  State, 
443  Cutler  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


(8750.00  Sterling  Silver  Cup) 
FOR 


BEST  STATE  EXHIBIT  OF  POTATOES 


51  CHAMBERS  STREET, 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


FERTILIZERS 


AT  THE 

New  York  Land  Show 

1912 

WON  BY 

The  E.  L.  Cleveland  Company 

HOULTON,  Me. 

/^\NE  of  the  largest  and  most 
reliable  seed  potato  houses 
in  the  United  States.  Competi¬ 
tion  open  to  the  entire  United 
States  and  Canada.  Messrs.  E.  L. 
Cleveland  Company  also  won  the 
First  Prize  for  Best  County  Exhibit 
of  Potatoes.  (Silver  Cup  valued 
at  $200.00.) 

The  E.  L.  Cleveland  Company  use 

E.  FRANK  COE 


E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  have 
been  the  business  farmer’s  favorite 
for  over  hfty-five  years.  Why  not 
follow  the  example  of  these  lead¬ 
ing  commercial  potato  growers. 


Yon  ought  to  read  “The  Story  of  A  Profitable  Potato 
Crop ”  written  by  an  Aroostook  County,  Maine  farmer* 
A  copy  is  seul  free  on  request. 


Pencil  Drawing  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Solf-instructive  drawing  that  is  worthwhile.  Com¬ 
plete,  with  drawing  paper.  Illustrator’s  pencil  and 
eraser,  30cts.  The  Artcrait  Shop,  Box  58,  Roxbury,  Mass. 


AGENTS 

WM.  R.  PETTICREW,  Manauer. 


One  cent  invested 
in  a  postal  card 
will  bring  you  a 
$35  to  $60  a  week 
propos i t i on. 
Box  309  Y,  Waterloo,  la. 
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No.  398 
Hansen’s 
Dan  Patch 
Driving  Glove 

Perfect  fitting, 
conforms  to  every 
motion.  Cannot  x,  .™v A,f. 

shrink,  shrivel,  crack,  •  .'A?  1-  .  '\’A 

eel  or  stiffen.,  f 


Retails  at  S1.50 
per  pair. 


The 
Personal 
Touch 


HANSEN'S 


fi) 

r|“'HAT’S  the  whole  secret  in  Hansen’s — “they 
were  made  for  me”  so  says  farmer  or  doctor 
— every  man  who  has  ever  tried  a  Hansen — each  finds 
that  it  saves  his  hands  and  especially  boosts  his  work 
along:.  There’s  a  free  book  that  tells  why  this  is  so — why 

Hansen’s  Gloves 

are  soft  and  yielding  so  they  give  you  free  use  of  every  muscle — yet  are 
strong  and  strain-resisting.  They  keep  your  hands  in  prime  condition 
and  last  longer  than  their  value  in  many  pairs  of  the  flimsy,  bulky  kind. 

The  Hansen  Service  is  not  only 
‘good  and  long,”  but  long  and  good 

The  Free  Book  also  illustrates  the  many  styles— 

[for  railroad  men,  linemen — farmers— gloves  for 
'sport  and  driving,  motoring,  motorcycling,  hunt 
ing,  etc.  From  it  you  can  select  a  pair  for  “try  • 

on”  if  vourdealercannotsupplyyou.  An  approv-  y*  I 

en  value.  Write  to  /  cv" / 


! 


al  test  will  prove  the  Hausen  ’ 

O.  C.  Hansen  Manufacturing  Co. 
136  Detroit  Street 
MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


A 


V-.  „  im 

•  ■  -* 


No.  326 

Hansen’s  Protector 

Tough  leather,  pliable,  easy 
and  perfect  fitting. 

Price  SI. 75  to  SI.50 


.xKnP 


_ I 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


T'MHi  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


science  can  do  is  to  cut  out  guesswork 
and  give  men  a  sure  thing.  That  ir  what 
the  Babcock  test  did  for  both  the  man  and 
the  cow  and  this  little  machine  in  its  idle 
corner  whirled  dairying  into  rank  as  one 
of  the  world’s  greatest  industries. 

A  Better  Thing. — This  is  the  material 


A  Dairy  Name. — Some  years  ago  a  man 
from  Denmark  walked  into  The  B.  N.-Y. 
office.  I  think  lie  knew  just  one  word  of 
English,  but  in  the  shake-up  of  languages 
among  our  people  we  were  able  to  test  out  side  of  what  Dr.  Babcock  did.  There  is 
the  words  needed  to  converse  with  him.  another  which  ranks  higher  and  better.  In 
He  was  a  dairyman,  and  what  do  you  sup-  all  the  years  since  this  test  was  first  an- 
pose  this  one  word  in  the  universal  lan-  nounced  no  one  has  discovered  a  principle 
guage  of  intelligent  cow  men  was?  It  was  that  is  superior  to  the  original.  Naturally 
Babcock !  Rightly  so,  for  the  Babcock  new  details  have  been  worked  out,  but  the 
milk  test  has  done  more  to  put  dairying  principle  or  invention  remains  the  same, 
on  a  standard,  scientific  basis  than  any  Without  question  Dr.  Babcock  could  have 
other  thing  that  has  happened  to  it  since  patented  his  discovery,  and  had  it  been 
men  first  began  to  squeeze  milk  out  of  the  handled  as  other  great  discoveries  have 
cow .  It  has  done  more — for  it  made  it  been,  the  people  would  have  paid  tribute 
worth  while  for  dairymen  to  try  to  pro-  until  today  the  plain  and  kindly  professor 
duce  butter  fat  instead  of  water,  and  this  would  have  been  classed  with  the  world's 
has  been  the  foundation  of  breed  selection  millionaires.  Instead  of  this  Dr.  Babcock 
and  the  wonderful  development  of  dairy  gave  his  discovery  freely  to  the  world,  and 
cattle.  Taking  the  world  through  and  gath-  in  doing  this  I  think  he  did  a  greater  thing 
ering  the  people  who  handle  milk,  I  believe  f°r  humanity  than  when  he  perfected  tlie 
the  name  of  Babcock  is  a  more  familiar  test.  For  this  is  a  selfish  and  mercenary 
public  word  than  Edison,  Morse,  Darwin  &ge.  Men  fight  and  crowd  along  the  way 
or  Whitney,  all  of  whom  are  said  to  have  of  life  whenever  they  see  a  dollar  which 
changed  history  and  thought.  The  man  they  think  they  can  pick  up  or  pull  away, 
who  took  me  to  that  Wisconsin  dairy  room  It  does  not  matter  so  much  whether  they 
and  pointed  out  the  original  Babcock  milk  need  the  dollar  or  not — they  fight  for  it 
tester  was  right  in  saying  that  this  was  largely  from  habit.  For  a  time  some  of 
“the  foundation  of  it  all.”  If  this  old  ma-  the  teachers  at  our  agricultural  colleges 
chine  could  talk — what  a  story  it  could  tell,  were  quite  ready  to  sell  their  names  and 
It  has  been  practically  around  the  world  at  their  college  reputations  into  the  service 
dairy  exhibitions.  Even  now,  put  to  one  schemes  for  promoting  private  interests, 
side  as  a  relic  or  monument,  it  could  go  This  is  just  the  very  thing  they  never 
into  any  creamery  or  dairy  and  give  an  ac-  should  do  if  they  expect  to  take  any  genuine 
curate  test.  Imagine  the  first  telephone  or  rank  as  real  teachers  of  agriculture.  For, 
telegraph  instrument,  the  first  mower  or  from  the  very  nature  of  its  origin  and  pur- 
reaper  put  out  at  actual  work !  It  would  Pos<b  agricultural  education  must  gain  the 
be  a  pathetic  or  laughable  performance—  confidence  of  the  plain  people.  This  it 
yet  here  stands  the  original  Babcock  milk  noVer  can  do  until  these  people  feel  that 
tester  as  capable  of  giving  an  accurate  their  would-be  teachers  are  willing  to  make 
test  as  the  most  modern  development  of  some  evident  sacrifice.  This  is  what  Dr. 
the  machine !  This  illustrates  the  character-  M.  Babcock  did  for  the  people,  and  this 
istic  principle  in  Dr.  Babcock’s  woYk — accu-  s*de  °t  the  man’s  life  is  what  should  be 
racy  and  absolutely  thorough  testing  before  Put  before  every  professor  and  student  at 
the  plan  was  made  public.  an  agricultural  college. 

Looking  Ahead— Dr.  Babcock  is  a  plain 
man  without  pretense  or  boasting.  On 
a  stormy  day,  with  his  overcoat  pulled 
up  above  his  throat  and  a  plain  cloth  cap 
pulled  down,  you  would  not  take  him  to 
.  ...  be  a  man  who  has  been  specially  honored 

.  I8,.16.  . ha!  b-v  th0  Wisconsin  Legislature  and  whose 

name  is  spoken  wherever  men  milk  a  cow. 
Yet  this  plain  unassuming  way  of  life  is 
the  true  glory  of  the  man.  Dr.  Babcock 
told  me  something  of  the  earlier  history  of 
his  work  in  Wisconsin.  In  those  days  the 
college  was  crowded  into  a  few  small  rooms. 
There  were  but  few  students,  and  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  teaching  were  crude.  The  Babcock 
test  was  worked  out  under  these  pioneer 
conditions — in  fact  the  test  was  a  part  of 
them.  It  was  made  simple  and  true  be¬ 
cause  the  inventor  was  forced  to  work  in 
cramped  and  unhandy  quarters.  I  doubt  if 
a  test  so  complete  and  practical  could  have 
been  worked  out  in  some  luxurious  labora¬ 
tory  where  the  worker  was  surrounded  with 
every  appliance  of  comfort.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  men  must  put  something  into 
their  work  from  their  surroundings.  I  have 
often  felt  that  some  of  our  teachers  fail 
to  reach  their  pupils  because  they  live  a 
life  removed  from  humbler  home  conditions. 
The  Babcock  test  was  worked  out  slowly 
and  not  announced  until  thoroughly  tried. 

It  was  a  great  temptation  to  rush  it  out  on 
the  strength  of  its  work  with  one  cow’s 
milk.  Dr.  Babcock  would  not  let  it  be 
given  out  until  it  had  been  tried  on  many 
different  samples  of  milk  and  its  results 
checked  off  by  chemical  analysis. 

What  a  life  this  man  must  have  lived. 
We  talked  of  the  growth  of  the  college,  of 
the  vast  power  that  is  coming  to  agricul¬ 
tural  education,  and  the  effect  it  is  to  have 
upon  the  history  of  this  country.  Dr. 
Babcock  looked  out  of  the  window  across 
the  snow-covered  fields  and  said  in  his 
quiet,  convincing  way :  “We  have  just  be¬ 
gun  to  find  out  things — progress  is  just 
starting.  The  next  10  years  will  see  the 
most  marvellous  development  that  this 
world  has  known.”  Some  men  who  go  hack 
in  life  to  the  slow  and  conservative  ways 
grow  sour  or  bitter  at  the  thought  of  the 
social  whirlwind  they  see  ahead  of  them. 
But  this  wise  and  kindlv  man  who  has  free¬ 
ly  given  a  fortune  to  the  world  was  bright 
and  hopeful  for  the  future.  For  he  saw  the 
thousands  of  bright-eyed  farmers  and  their 
boys  who  thronged  the  college  buildings 
and  could  look  hack  to  the  mere  handful 


A  Great  Man. — The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  began  a  story  of  Dr.  S.  M.  Babcock 
about  as  follows :  “In  a  little  house  on  a 
little  street  of  a  little  city  lives  a  little 
man."  It  did  not  state  as  forcibly  as  it 


done  one  of  the  groat  things  of  human 
industry  and  agricultural  education.  This 
simple  discovery  that  the  acid  will  dissolve 
the  casein  or  cheesy  matter  and  leave  the 
fat  and  that  this  fat  may  be  whirled  out 
where  it  may  be  measured,  put  a  great 
world-wide  industry  upon  a  scientific  basis. 
It  could  not  even  be  called  a  “discovery” 
perhaps,  for  of  course  all  chemists  knew 
what  the  acid  would  do,  hut  the  application 
of  these  principles  into  a  simple  apparatus 
for  testing  unquestionably  saved  the  dairy 
industry  by  giving  farmers  and  breeders 
a  chance  to  prove  that  they  were  produc¬ 
ing  quality.  In  any  system  of  selling  milk 
by  bulk  or  weight  as  the  only  qualification, 
where  is  there  any  incentive  for  an  am¬ 
bitious  or  careful  man  to  show  that  he  is 
putting  his  brains  into  the  milk  can?  An 
ounce  of  brain  ought  to  be  worth  more 

than  an  ounce  of  horn  off  a  man's  heel, 
yet  if  there  be  no  test  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other  they  must  sell  for  the 

same.  If  that  old  machine  standing  idle 

in  the  dairy  building  could  talk,  what  a 
story  it  could  tell  of  awakened  ambition,  of 
improved  thought,  of  honest  pride  in  the 
fact  that  the  careful  man  who  milks  the 
cow  may  demand  payment  for  that  uplift¬ 
ing  thing  which  we  call  quality. 

Helped  ran  Cow. — And  not  only  the 
man  but  the  honest  cow  has  been  helped 
Dy  Dr.  Babcock’s  discovery.  For  this  old 
machine  is  chief  of  police  with  a  multitude 
of  deputies  all  over  the  world  arresting 
the  robber  cows  and  sending  them  where 
they  belong — to  beef.  For  the  scientists 
learned  that  each  cow  has  the  power  to 
make  milk  of  a  certain,  definite  quality. 
The  proportion  of  fat  in  it  may  vary  a 
little  with  the  season  or  condition  of  the 
cow,  but  it  may  be  stated  as  a  definite  prin¬ 
ciple  that  each  cow  will  make  a  certain, 
characteristic  quality  of  milk.  She  will 


be  likely  to  hfn<l  that  ea.llty  aloes  to  bet  ZVft  Mt'tSS'tbSi.bV^S 

daughters  with  even  greater  precision  than  week.  h.  w.  c. 

she  will  pass  her  color  or  shape  of  her  head 
and  horns.  Of  course  I  know  that  people 
will  come  saying  that  they  can  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  fat  in  a  cow’s  milk  by  certain 


Baking  Apples. — I  have  just  been  read- 
the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  list  of  apples  for 
baking,  and  see  you  have  omitted  inv 
crease  the  fat  in  a  cow’s  milk  by  certain  favorite.  I  agree  with  all  you  say  about 

feeding.  The  challenge  to  them  is  to  take,  the  Fall  Pippin,  but  its  season  is  short, 

for  example,  a  Holstein  cow  giving  a  large  Sii?”  j*  As  ovcr  ;iust  tx7  some  Wageners. 

mess  of  thin  milk  and  increase  the  fat  by  Bugar,  anluwke  ta’a  gr^dt^dishl^^^pri'n’LVe 
any  feeding  they  could  think  of!  Could'  a  little  extra  sugar  on  the  dish,  and  add 
they  do  this  the  whole  thing  would  be  set-  f  ^ew  dr°I)a  °f  water  to  prevent  sugar 
for  anyone  e,n  bee  that  it  won,,,  be  SA? te  «o"l  ggi 

easio*  and  cheaper  to  produce  extra  fat  by  sugar  to  the  juice.  Set  on  top  of  the  stove 
feeding  grain  rather  than  by  the  slow  and  let  h*?!1  until  thi('k  enough  for  jelly, 

expensive  introduction  of  improved  blood.  jSyD  R/  wTth'cream  and'Tf  Jewish 
Thus  the  Babcock  test  did  more  than  find  them  extra  fine  have  the  cream  whipped, 

the  fat  in  the  cow’s  milk.  It  found  the  5at  t^’°.  or  thr°e  and  you  will  forget  the 

fat-producing  tendency  in  the  cow’s  blood  anannlf  a  cthl  was.ev,er  Sll('h 

„  ,  an  apple  as  the  Fall  Pippin.  And  where 

and  gave  the  breeder  his  chance  to  avoid  could  you  find  a  finer  apple  to  eat  out 

guesswork  and  build  solidly  upon  settled  ?,f  hand,  or  one  more  beautiful  to  look  at 

inheritance.  When  you  come  to  think  of  ^Wavne*  Count* “n  v 

it  about  all  the  practical  application  of  y’  ’  ’MR8.  R.  oaks. 


!\  BUYINQ  A 

POWER  SPRAYER 

^is  like  buying  a  piano — you  must  be  sure  you 
are  getting  the  right  machine  because,  if  it  is 
the  right  sprayer ,  it  will  last  a  lifetime.  The 

DEYO  POWER  SPRAYER 

is  a  thoroughly  practical  machine  that  has  stood  the 
hardest  working  test  of  a  dozen  years.  It  runs  per¬ 
fectly  on  any  ground,  in  any  temperaturo.  Has 
DEYO  engine,  direct  connected  pump,  perfect  agita¬ 
tion,  and  clear  thoroughly  seasoned  Cypress  tank. 
Write  us.  or  our  nearest  factory  selling  agent,  for 
illustrated  booklet  telling  all  about  Deyo  Power 
Sprayers  and  Deyo  Engines. 

DEYO-MACEY  ENGINE  CO. 

22  Washington  St.,  RINGIIAHTON,  N.  Y. 

J.  S.  Woodhouse,  189*105  lVnfer  St.,New  York 

Richardson  Mfg,  Co..  Worcester,  HTnss. 

Kendall  Sc  Whitney,  Cortland,  Maine 


There  will  NEVER  be  enough  num¬ 
ber  one  apples— ALWAYS  too  many 
cider  apples.  Don’t  waste  vour  time 
and  your  trees  growing  inferior  grades 
Use  “Scalccide"  the  one  sure  spray  for 
San  Jose  scale,  and  produce  number 
one  fruit.  "Scalecide"  is  lOO#  efficient 
against  scale  and  has  marked  fungi- 
r  .ddal  properties.  Used  by  best  orcliard- 
ists  the  world  over.  Endorsed  by  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations.  Our  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT  furnishes  everything 
for, the  orchard.  Write  today  to  Dept, 

"  for  new  booklet— “Pratt's  Hand- 
book  for  Fruit  Growers"  and  "Scale- 
cide  the  Tree  Saver."  Roth  free. 

BG  PRATT  COMPANY 
50  Church  Street  New  York  City 


praying 

Guide 

FREE 


SOMETHING  NEW 

“KANT-KLOG” 
SPRAYERS 

Gets  twice  the  results  — 
with  same  labor  and  fluid.  ‘ 

Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse^  sprays 
from  same  noza'e.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewash¬ 
ing, etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Booklet  free. 

Rochester  Soray  Pump  Co. 

1  65  BROADWAY,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  lias  no  superior.  Buy 
from  the  manufacturers  direct  and  save  money.  A 
gallon  of  Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  makes  16  gal- 
Ions  of  spray.  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water. 

Sold  in  bbl.  lots  <50  gallons),  30  cents  per  gallon. 
References— J.  H.  Hale,  the  "  Peach  King.”  or  I’rof. 
Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 
they  will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  better. 

The  J.  T.  Robertson  Co. ,  Box  R,  Manchester,  Conn. 


Hurst  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayers 


automatically  in 


double  your  crops— spray  anything— trees,  potatoes, 
vineyard,  truck,  etc.  High  pressure,  cyclone  agita¬ 
tion,  easy  to  operate.  Brass  valves,  plunger,  cylinder 
strainer,  etc.  Light,  strong  and  durable. 

Horse  Power  (Sprayer — works 
field  and  orchard— no  hand 
pumping  required.  Write  to- 
Catalog  and  spraying 
guide  and  Special 
Free  Sprayer  Offer 
to  first  buyer  in 
each  locality.  Be 
first— save  money 
—write  today. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO. 
i  2  8  2  N  orth  St. ,  Canton,  O. 


day. 


Dnd’QiM 

rUOl  U  Eureka 


FREE  SAMPLES!  See  Thera!  Try  Thera! 

They  Give  ~  -  * 

More  SAP 

every  day  for 

More  Days  and  make 


The  Air  Trap 
does  it. 


More  Money^S; 

other,  and  there  is  a 
scientific  reason  for  it 
explained  in  our  Free 
Catalogue 


Freezing  and 
drying  up  pre¬ 
vented  ;  t  r  e  e  eon. 
stantflow.  No  injury 
to  trees. 

Samples  and 
price  list  for 
the  asking. 

Write  today 
BROOKLYN,  N.Y 


Fruit  Gnovver.rFavoiMtePrunin&Saw 


(  Kimbles  you  to  save  time  by  pruning  from  the  ground  (no 
climbing).  Shapes  trees  better  and  does  the  work  easily, 
quickly  und  well.  If  yoar  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send 
your  order  to  us.  We  pay  _ 

express  charges.  Booklet  on 

Request 


Fruit  Growers  Saw  Co.,  20  Main  St.,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


TO  KILL 


San  Jose  Scale 

USE 

Bergenport  Brand  Sulphur 

The  best  sulphur  for  Lime  Sulphur  Solution. 
Combines  easily  and  quickly  with  lime.  Write  to 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  &  CO. 
BERGENPORT  SULPHUR  WORKS 
100  William  Street,  New  York 


Grow  better  crops.  STANDARD  LIME  can  be  shipped 
promptly  in  lump,  ground  and  screened  in  sacks 
and  HYDRATED.  Raw  ground  limestone.  Analysis 
guaranteed.  Full  information  and  prices  on  request. 


Standard  Lime  a  Stone  Co. 

Baltimore* 


. 


BIG  PROFITS  IN  APPLES 

111 lvan™'il1®dXlo1l|ev-LrThnVh^  —  0n£  b,rmer  in  *1'°  Valley  In  Penn- 

■'MADE  MONEY  BY  BPRAYlNOh,e*r  a  r  k  abl  ee  xa  m  p  1  e  s  are  given  in  our  new  book, 

‘oday  e‘c'  Send 

Domestic  Sprayers 

?^e„'n„fli"erentstyles„an^  sizes-  from  1  to  3 1>-  P-.  with  or  without  trucks.  Designed  so 
no^nfBine  5?n  1)6  eas  y  detached  from  sprayer  and  used  for  any  kind  of  work  like 

Improvement  in  our'new  outf!ts.rUUninK  sepii,a,°r’  etC’  ™s  feature  * 

DOMESTIC  ENGINE  AND  PUMP  CO.  Box  503.  Shippensburg.  Pa. 


H  O  W  TO  GROW 

ALFALFA 


ON  YOUR  FARM  OR  COUNTRY  ESTATE 

It  is  now  time  to  plan  and  prepare  for  the  summer  planting.  You  can  grow  Alfalfa  on  your 
farm!  But  you  must  meet  your  particular  soil  conditions  therefore — we  will  without  cost  or  ob¬ 
ligation  give  you  expert  advice  on  the  selection  of  seed — seed  bed  preparation — planting — and 
c*re  necessary  to  meet  your  requirements  and  secure  a  perfect  stand  with  the  aid  ol 

FARMOGERM  INOCULATION 

Standard  throughout  the  world 

?s.  yoai°^V?8  method  of  growing  Votch  with  your  spring  planting  of  Oats  to  increase  the  Oat  crop 
and  enrich  the  soil  at  the  same  time.  Also  how  to  securo  the  same  results  by  growing  Soy  Beans  or  other  le¬ 
gumes  with  your  Corn.  All  spring  sown  clovers  should  bo  inoculated,  and  a' little  fertilizer  applied  now  means 
nioio  nay.  Cow  I  eas  and  Soy  Beans  for  Hay— as  milk  producers,  cannot  bo  excelled.  This  is  practical  inform¬ 
ation  of  value  to  every  farmer. 

TF.I.l  us  YOUB  PI-ANTING  IDEAS  KOIl  TIIF  YEAR  AND  J,KT  US  HELP  YOU  PLAN  IT  EPONOM. 

ICAI.l.Y  AM*  EFFICIENTLY  FOR  SOIL  ENRICHMENT  AND  GENERAL  FARM  IMPROVEMENT 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Our  New  Book  No.  54  ready  January  1st.  Sent  free 
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Ruralisms 


Dropping  Walnuts. 

C.  R.  M. ,  Peach  Bottom,  Pa. — I  have  two 
English  walnut  trees  which  have  been 
bearing  nuts  for  a  number  of  years.  Last 
season  they  had  a  great  many  nuts  early 
in  the  Summer,  which  fell  off  later  on, 
leaving  but  a  few  that  came  to  maturity. 
The  nuts  appeared  to  have  been  stung  by 
an  insect  soon  after  they  were  formed, 
which  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  thdir  hav¬ 
ing  fallen  off.  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy 
to  be  used  the  coming  season? 

Ans. — It  is  quite  likely  that  the  insects 
that  stung  the  young  walnuts  was  one 
of  the  class  known  as  “shuck  worms.” 
They  infest  the  hulls  of  the  walnuts 
and  also  the  hickories  to  some  extent. 
There  are  several  species  of  them.  The 
common  Black  walnut  hulls  are  some¬ 
times  full  of  the  larvae.  It  may  be  that 
the  species  that  is  troubling  the  culti¬ 
vated  walnuts,  as  is  now  complained  of, 
is  this  same  worm.  It  would  be  well 
to  send  specimens  of  the  affected  nuts 
to  the  State  and  national  entomologists, 
and  have  them  examined.  So  far  as  I 
know  there  is  no  way  to  combat  this 
pest  except  by  gathering  the  fallen  nuts 
at  the  first  opportunity  and  burn  them, 
for  they  contain  the  young  insects  that 
will  live  over  to  the  next  year.  There 
is  need  of  more  light  on  the  insect 
troubles  of  the  nut  trees. 

II.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Unthrifty  Trees. 

C.  C.  W.,  Ware’s  Wharf,  Ya. — I  cannot 
get  trees  to  live  or  thrive  on  one  edge 
of  my  peach  orchard ;  they  either  die  or 
have  a  stunted  sickly  look.  I  have  taken 
out  the  dead  and  reset  with  now  trees  every 
year  for  three  years,  hut  all  have  same 
trouble.  Remainder  of  orchard  is  thrifty 
and  bore  good  crop  1912.  All  treated  alike; 
fertilized  alike,  soil  the  same,  high,  light, 
well-drained.  Many  of  affected  trees  have 
Black  aphis  on  them  in  Spring,  and  large 
light  yellow  ants  having  a  peculiar  odor  in¬ 
fest  their  roots.  I  spray  in  March  with 
lime-sulphur  for  scale,  and  have  sprayed 
aphis  with  soap  solution ;  have  just  taken 
out  every  affected  tree,  about  50,  and  set 
new  again.  What  can  I  put  around  tree 
that  will  kill  or  drive  away  root  aphis, 
yellow  ants  or  any  insect  that  injures  them, 
without  injury  to  tree?  Would  air-slaked 
lime,  a  shoveful  to  each  tree,  kill  the  trees? 

Ans. — It  may  be  that  there  is  some 
disease,  such  as  the  yellows  or  the  “lit¬ 
tle  peach”  working  in  the  trees  on  the 
side  of  the  orchard  that  is  mentioned. 
If  the  lime-sulphur  spraying  is  done 
thoroughly  each  year  there  ought  to  be 
no  scale  insects  troubling  the  trees,  yet 
they  may  be  there  and  not  recognized. 
The  ants  are  following  the  aphids  and 
getting  food  from  them,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  as  they  often  do.  Lime  might 
benefit  the  trees  and  a  shovelful  to  each 
tree  well  spread  and  worked  into  the 
soil  would  not  hurt  them.  It  is  to 
be  supposed  that  the  borers  arc  kept 
out  by  careful  inspection  and  the  use 
of  a  good  knife  at  least  twice  each 
year.  Tobacco  dust  or  stems  worked 
.  into  the  soil  would  stimulate  growth 
and  might  help  to  prevent  aphis  but  the 
species  that  usually  infests  peach  trees 
do  not  live  in  the  soil,  as  I  understand 
them.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Greenhouse  Notes. 

We  have  just  finished  sowing  the  early 
cabbage  seed.  With  us  the  favorite 
sorts  are  Early  Spring,  Early  Market 
and  Early  Jersey  Wakefield.  These  are 
fine  extra  early  varieties.  It  is  our  prac¬ 
tice  to  sow  in  dcills  in  shallow  flats, 
using  light  soil  entirely  free  from  ma¬ 
nure.  Sown  in  this  manner  there  is  less 
danger  of  damping  off,  which  is  so 
fatal  to  cabbage  plants  previous  to  trans¬ 
planting.  By  covering  the  seeds  the 
depth  of  themselves  and  taking  care 
never  to  give  too  much  water,  we  rarely 
fail  to  get  a  choice  stand  of  plants. 

Easter  being  extremely  early  this  year 
it  is  necessary  that  the  lilies  for  that 
date  show  their  buds  not  later  than  the 
first  week  in  February.  Under  ordinary 


forcing  conditions  plants  budding  later 
will  not  be  in  flower  by  the  desired  time. 
A  couple  of  applications  of  weak  liquid 
manure  will  add  to  the  color  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  plants.  Staking  should  be 
promptly  attended  to,  as  there  is  not  only 
danger  of  the  stalks  breaking  off  at  the 
pot,  but  it  increases  the  grace  of  a  lily 
to  grow  it  perfectly  erect.  Aphids  trou¬ 
ble  the  lily  considerably,  secreting  them¬ 
selves  among  the  buds.  A  little  nico¬ 
tine  extract  will  take  care  of  them. 

One  of  the  showiest  plants  at  Easter 
time  is  Idydrangea  Otaksa.  The  foliage 
is  green  and  glossy,  and  each  shoot 
makes  a  fine  head  of  bloom.  A  copious 
supply  of  water  with  a  temperature  of 
55  to  60  degrees  is  required  by  this 
plant. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  plants 
for  late  Winter  blooming  is  Primula 
obconica.  It  is  a  constant  bloomer,  and 
a  very  important  fact  in  its  favor  is 
that  it  is  not  susceptible  to  the  many 
changes  of  temperature  and  irregular 
temperature  frequently  given  plants  in 
the  home.  However,  for  better  results 
it  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  room  where 
the  temperature  does  not  exceed  50  de¬ 
grees.  Primula  Malacoides  of  the  baby 
primrose  type  is  a  late  and  valuable 
addition  to  that  famous  family  of  plants. 

In  growing  geraniums  during  Winter 
too  much  water  is  commonly  given 
them.  Under  this  condition  a  geranium 
cannot  do  its  best.  Many  more  blooms 
and  better  ones  are  produced  if  the 
plant  is  grown  on  the  dry  side.  The 
stalks  will  be  firmer,  the  leaves  greener 
and  the  general  vigor  of  the  plant  su¬ 
perior.  Cuttings  taken  now  will  make 
strong  budding  plants  by  latter  May. 

Dutch  hyacinths,  tulips  and  daffodils 
occupy  a  big  place  in  the  flower  shops  at 
present.  The  former,  though  very  old, 
will  never  lose  their  popularity.  Yellow 
Prince  and  Keizerkroon  tulips  when 
grown  in  shallow  pans  are  extremely 
showy.  Daffodils,  both  single  and  dou¬ 
ble,  when  offered  in  this  way  find  a 
ready  sale.  When  brought  in  from  the 
cellar  or  outdoors  to  force,  tulips  can 
be  placed  in  the  heat  at  once.  They 
must  be  shaded,  and  they  do  best  in  a 
close,  still  atmosphere.  They  can  be 
given  70  degrees  of  heat,  but  require 
it  above  the  pots  rather  than  at  the 
bottom;  hence  if  placed  in  a  warm  place 
and  enclosed  with  paper  or  cheese  cloth 
they  do  well.  Hyacinths  and  daffodils 
require  different  treatment.  They 
should  be  placed  in  a  cool  room  for  a 
time  before  being  put  in  the  heat  for 
forcing.  Bulbous  stock  of  all  kinds  re¬ 
quire  an  abundance  of  water.  If  wanted 
for  Easter  these  bulbs  should  be  gotten 
into  warm  quarters  not  later  than  Feb¬ 
ruary  15  j.  L.  M. 

Ohio. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT -— proved 
feest  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 

Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 

Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tolls  *11  about  Paint  and  Painting  V'r  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
rreo  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Writ*  mo.  DO 
tZ  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

9.  W.  Inyersoll,  24b  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


Pure  Canada  Hardwood  Ashes 

THE  JOYNT  BRAND 

The  best,  cheapest  and  most  lasting  fertilizer  in 
the  world.  They  are  nature’s  own  plant  food  to 
build  up  the  land  and  restore  It  to  Its  original  fer¬ 
tility.  Write  for  prices  and  information.  Address 


JOHN  JOYNT,  LUCKNOW,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 

References:  Dima  or  B  rails  t  reefs  or  Bank  of  Hamilton,  Lucknow 

GREAT  CROP  RESULTS 

“  Personally  I  believe  your  High  Grade  Potato 
has  NO  equal  ;  half  a  ton  to  the  acre  has  given  me 
moro  potatoes  and  better  stock  than  throe-fourths 
ton  of  same  analysis  of  any  other  make  used.”  said 
of  Martin’s  by  an  expert  New  York  Potato  Grower 
(Name  furnished  on  application.)  Martin  Fertili¬ 
zers  lead  in  Crop  Production  and  Soil  Enrichment. 
Manufactured  chiefly  of  materials  from  our  own 
slaughterhouses  and  stockyards.  Quality  and  me¬ 
chanical  condition  guaranteed.  Responsible  agents 
wanted.  I).  15.  MARTIN  CO.,  706  Pena 
Guild  mg,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HerraianflS 

ARSITE 
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Kill  Bugs  in  the 
New  and  Easy  Way 

&rrmantfi$ 
ARSITE 


Pour  a  pint  of  Arsite  into  ioo  gallons  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  spray  thoroughly.  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  is  not  necessary  if  you  add  3  or  4. 
pounds  of  freshly  slaked  lime  to  ioo  gallons  of 
water. 

Arsite  is  the  most  easily  applied  efficient  insecti¬ 
cide  made.  Arsite  sticks  to  the  foliage  through 
even  heavy  rains  and  can  not  injure  any  plant 
because  it  contains  absolutely  no  free  arsenic. 

Arsite  keeps  under  all  conditions,  is  always 
ready  to  use,  remains  in  suspension — does  not 
settle  and  clog  the  pump. 

Write  for  complete  information  and  learn  the 
economy  of  Arsite;  and  Calite — an  insecticide 
that  you  can  use  with  just  plain  water. 

If  your  dealer  can  not  supply  you  we  will  sell  direct — Arsite, 
M-pint  can.  35c;  pint,  65c;  Calite,  pint  can.  30c;  quart.  50c. 

THE  HERRMANN  LABORATORIES 
For  Insecticides  and  Fungicides 

Morris  Herrmann  &  Co. 

23  Fifth  Avenue  Building,  New  York 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  Herrmann's 
Hi-Grade  Pure  Paris  Green 
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ARNES  BRASS 

Themost  SPRAYPR 

practical  AX/-*.  1  J-iiV 

Spray  Pump  ever  made.  Has  all  V. 

good  features  of  others  1 
and  many  that 
others  can’t  use. 
Greatest  power  per  stroke. 
Adjustable  for  different  uses.  All 
parts  coming  in  contact  with  solu¬ 
tion  are  made  of  brass— not  af¬ 
fected.  All  brass  plunger— all 
brass  ball  valves.  All  parts  ad¬ 
justable.  Furnished  with  or  with¬ 
out  hose  or  nozzle.  See  page  16  of 
our  catalog  for  complete  descrip¬ 
tion.  Also  many  other  styles,  one 
to  suit  you  at  a  price  that  is  right. 
Send  postal  for  catalog  now 
THE  BARNES  MEG.  CO. 

Dept.  22  Mansfield,  Ohio 


TAHL  SPRAYERS 

We  will  ship  you  any  Barrel  Spray¬ 
ing  Outfit  in  our  catalog  for  a  thor¬ 
ough  Ten-Days’  FREE  Test. 

Get  Our  New  Catalog 
—Special  Free  Trial  Otter 

Dir ect-f r om- fact ory-to-t arm  Selling  plan 
saves  you  fully  40* .  If  not  greatest  bargain 
you  ever  saw,  return  it — test  costs  nothing. 

Wm.  Stahl  Sprayer  Co.,  Bor  ^Quincy ,  III, 


THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  com¬ 
mon  sprayers  in  our  own 
orchards — found  their  defects 
and  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting!  Large,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  Catalog  and  Treatise 
on  spraying  Free. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  5,  Benton  Harbor,  Mick 

Profit  by  Spraying 

"  Get  Free  Book.  Banish  disease  and  blight 
—  kill  insects.  Use  sprayer  that  does  most 

wou£  Brown’s  Auto  Spray  T 

Has  Auto  Pop  Nozzle.  Most  powAful, 
efficient,  economical  for  light  work.  40 
sizes  and  styles— band  and  power  outfits. 

Biowo'i  Non- Clog  Atomic  Nozzle  for  larger  sprayeriL 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

28  Jay  Street_ Rochester,  N.  Y. 


QPR  AY  TOWFR  That  holds  extension  rod. 

Reaches  highest  branches. 
No  climbing.  Operate  from  wagon  bed.  Free 
Cat.  F.  G.  HAYES,  231  Ohio  St.,  Sharon,  Pa. 


Write  for  your  copy  of  this  Deming 
Spraying  Chart  and  Catalogue 


r  1  — — 

Y  ou  know  why  you  should  spray — to  keep  the  trees  healthy, 

kill  scale,  moth  and  other  pests,  and  make  your  fruit  grade 
as  first  quality — the  money-making  kind.  Deming  started 
K  r-,.  -l  making  pumps  32  years  ago  and  will  tell  you 

h 


Deming 


spray  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  what  to 
spray  with.  The  information  is  contained  in  our  new 
catalog  of  spray  pumps — sent  free  to  any  address. 


Sampson  Sprayer 


Is  a  double-acting,  powerful,  hand-operated  pump  that  sends 
two  streams  with  a  pressure  of  100  lbs.  The  poison  is  distri¬ 
buted  in  a  fine  but  forceful  mist  over  every  part  of  the  tree, 
and  kills  all  insect  and  fungous  pests.  Economical  to  buy, 
easy  to  operate,  always  effective,  durable — working 
parts  of  brass.  Twenty  other  kinds  for  every  use. 

THE  DEMING  CO.,  200  Depot  St.,  Salem,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  Hand  and  Polver  Pumps 
for  All  Uses 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.0i,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8>£  marks,  or  10}£  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  cheek  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  CO  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  Discount  for  time  orders. 
References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and 
cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


When  the  breeders  and  experts  tell  New  York 
farmers  what  kind  of  a  horse  they  should  raise  why 
do  they  forget  the  farm  “chunk”  weighing  1,200  or 
a  little  more?  That  is  the  horse  needed  to  do  the 
farm  work,  and  our  farmers  are  buying  most  of 
their  farm  horses,  usually  from  the  West.  Why  ad¬ 
vise  farmers  to  breed  trotters  or  army  horses  or  big 
dray  horses  when  they  are  buying  the  team  they 
need  and  sending  their  money  away?  The  farm 
“chunk”  is  not  a  purebred,  but  is  there  no  paid  ex¬ 
pert  to  champion  him  ? 

* 

We  recently  received  the  following  note  from  a 
Long  Island  reader: 

I  have  just  been  informed  by  the  storekeeper  to  whom 
I  sell  butter  that  hereafter  I  must  put  up  the  butter  in 
pound  molds,  which  is  a  new  law  in  government  regula¬ 
tions.  lie  carries  the  molds  to  sell.  Will  you  inform 
me  as  to  truth  of  this  statement?  e.  k. 

New  York. 

We  felt  sure»this  was  a  fake  or  hold-up  game  and 
wrote  to  Washington  about  it.  This  note  ought  to 
settle  it. 

You  are  advised  this  office  has  no  knowledge  of  any 
Federal  law  or  regulations  containing  this  requirement, 
and  has  been  informed  by  the  Dairy  Division,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  that  it  has  no  knowledge  of  such 
.requirement  in  the  Federal  or  State  law  in  respect  to 
butter.  J.  E.  FLETCHER, 

Deputy  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner. 

Some  of  the  “laws”  quoted  to  farmers  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  make  them  give  up  are  fearfully  and  won¬ 
derfully  made.  We  are  glad  to  prick  a  hole  in  them 
when  we  can. 

* 

I  saw  it  figured  out  the  other  day  that  the  peopl<?  of 
this  country  saved  to  themselves  over  $300,000  in  the  first 
month,  January,  of  the  operation  of  parcel  post.  It  will 
be  five  million  a  month  by  the  end  of  this  year.  This  city 
is  running  about  1500  packages  daily,  one-half  of  which 
would  have  been  sent  by  express,  to  say  nothing  of 
quicker  and  more  convenient  delivery.  Unsatisfactory  as 
the  law  is  in  some  respects,  I  do  not  believe  anything 
can  stop  it.  j.  L.  p. 

This  is  written  from  a  city  of  about  70,000  people, 
and  is  a  fair  statement  of  average  conditions  in 
other  places.  Nothing  can  stop  parcel  post  except 
the  same  power  that  started  it  going.  That  is  the 
power  of  popular  demand.  If  that  be  withdrawn  now 
parcel  post  will  lag.  If  we  spend  our  energy  in 
finding  fault  because  it  is  not  all  we  need  we  shall 
not  get  anything  better  for  years.  The  thing  to  do 
is  to  use  this  privilege  whenever  possible  and  agree 
upon  just  the  improvements  we  need.  Bud  this 
right  to  the  mail  privilege  into  the  body  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Then  the  blood  of  trade  will  circulate  through 
it.  They  cannot  cut  it  off  and  it  must  grow. 

* 

The  New  York  Milk  Committee  recently  called  a 
conference  in  this  city.  The  governors  of  eight  East¬ 
ern  States  appointed  delegates,  and  there  was  a  lively 
discussion.  It  was  agreed  that  dairy  inspection  should 
be  controlled  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
other  State  departments  having  jurisdiction  over  live¬ 
stock.  This  would  get  rid  of  the  double  inspection  by 
two  or  more  cities,  each  one  with  different  standards. 
This  conference  also  advised  a  registration  and  grad¬ 
ing  of  herds,  buildings  and  methods  into  three  classes. 
The  most  important  resolution,  and  the  one  which 
caused  the  hardest  discussion,  was  the  following: 

That  it  is  unnecessary  and  inadvisable  to  demand 
the  destruction  of  cattle  reacting  to  tuberculin  unless 
they  show  signs  of  generalised  tuberculosis. 

There  is  a  radical  element  among  the  “authorities” 
which  demands  the  testing  of  every  cow  in  the  State — 
at  the  owners’  expense — and  the  slaughter  of  all  re¬ 
acting  animals.  These  radicals  did  not  have  their  way 
at  this  conference.  That  is  a  good  thing,  because  this 
meeting  will  have  a  great  influence  upon  dairy  legisla¬ 
tion. 


TI-IE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 

It  beats  all  how  many  solutions  of  the  food  ques¬ 
tion  the  scientific  men  can  think  out  in  an  hour  when 
they  try.  Here  is  John  M.  Coulter,  professor  of 
botany,  coming  to  the  rescue.  He  pictures  disaster 
in  the  future  due  to  lack  of  food  and  then  says: 

Science  is  endeavoring  to  restore  the  proportions  whereby 
food  production  shall  keep  pace  or  increase  faster  than  the 
growth  in  population,  q’he  solution  is  in  pedigreed  food 
plants,  plants  that  will  resist  disease  and  drought  and 
show  the  maximum  of  productiveness.  Much  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  direction. 

That  is  all  right,  but  suppose  some  of  these 
scientists  were  to  study  along  the  lines  of  helping 
the  farmer  of  today  to  realize  something  over  35  cents 
on  every  one  dollar’s  worth  of  food  supplies  he 
raises.  Would  it  not  be  getting  at  the  bottom  of 
the  question  quicker  ?  Better  try  to  discover  a  race 
of  commission  men  who  are  “immune”  to  trying 
to  rake  in  65  per  cent,  of  the  dollars  which  belong  to 
the  farmer.  We  thin’:  the  bill  now  before  the 
Legislature  at  Albany  will  help  make  the  papers  fit 
the  commission  man.  Why  not  pedigreed  scientists 
as  well?  When  a  breed  or  family  of  animals  be¬ 
comes  too  fine  or  one-sided  an  out-cross  with  some 
strong  rugged  strain  is  in  order.  Many  of  our 
scientists  are  getting  this  food  problem  down  too  fine. 
They  ought  to  break-  away  and  try  supporting  the 
family  on  35-cent  dollars  for  awhile. 

* 

W^e  have  had  much  to  say  about  the  fool  game 
laws.  There  is  no  subject,  apparently,  that  gets 
quite  so  close  to  many  of  our  readers,  who  hav# 
played  the  game  as  dictated  by  the  game  “pro¬ 
tectors.”  For  instance,  take  this  letter  from  a 
farmer : 

I  have  noticed  several  articles  in  regard  to  game  laws. 
You  don't  seem  to  have  caught  the  full  cussedness  of  the 
matter  yet.  Near  my  daughter’s  school  is  a  man  who  had 
a  small  pond  that  got  so  low  in  a  dry  time  that  it  became 
offensive  and  he  was  complained  of  and  fined  by  the  board 
of  health.  Pie  then  cleared  the  pond,  after  which  along 
came  the  game  protector,  who  had  the  farmer  arrested, 
tried  and  find  to  the  extent  of  $25  because  some  one 
some  time  had  placed  a  live  trout  near  that  pond.  Now 
the  question  is,  shall  the  farmers  pay  $300,000  to  $300,000 
yearly  to  these  game  protectors  for  watching  the  State’s 
game  eat  up  the  farmers’  crops  and  poultry? 

Well,  gentlemen,  you  may  say  that  is  the  limit, 
but  it  isnt;  the  following  taken  from  the  same  letter 
comes  closer  to  it : 

Another  case  is  that  of  a  widow  who  found  an  animal 
in  her  henhouse  in  the  night.  She  called  her  nearest 
neighbor  by  ’phone  to  come  and  kill  it,  which  he  did.  The 
game  protector  lived  near  and  heard  the  ’phone  call. 
When  the  man  came  out  from  killing  the  animal  the  offi¬ 
cer  was  at  hand  and  demanded  his  hunter’s  license,  which 
of  course  he  did  not  have.  Result,  a  fine  and  some  words 
not  fit  to  publish. 

The  words  are  just  as  fit  to  publish  as  any  de¬ 
fense  the  “conservationists”  may  make  for  such 
conduct.  It  is  hard  to  keep  cool  in  the  face  of  such 
records,  but  the  fact  is  that  we  shall  have  these 
things  and  worse  just  as  long  as  our  farmers  per¬ 
mit  them,  and  no  longer.  Our  farmers  have  it  in 
their  power  to  compel  the  Legislature  to  reform 
these  game  laws,  so  that  the  owner  of  the  farm  shall 
control  the  game  found  upon  it. 

* 

You  may  not  hear  quite  so  much  about  the  Florida 
land  boomers  this  year,  but  they  are  still  working. 
The  Florida  Legislature  has  tried  to  shut  them  off, 
and  the  United  States  Government  tries  to  shut  them 
up,  but  the  love  for  a  dishonest  dollar  has  more  lives 
than  a  cat  ever  had.  It  is  easier  to  buy  land  at  25 
cents  an  acre  and  then  sell  it  for  $25  to  some  “home- 
seeker”  than  it  is  to  go  to  work.  It  is  hard  to  be 
entirely  fair  to  Florida,  since  the  frauds  and  boomers 
will  seize  upon  every  favorable  word  you  may  say, 
print  it  in  big  letters,  and  cut  out  all  the  shade.  Here, 
for  example,  is  a  note  from  one  of  the  best  posted 
men  in  the  State: 

Thousands  of  people  are  “making  good’’  on  Florida  lands 
and  are  as  happy  as  they  could  be  anywhere — probably 
more  happy  than  anywhere  else.  Good  communities  are 
springing  up  in  many  places.  In  regard  to  the  dishonor¬ 
able  character  of  some  of  the  land  sharks  I  will  say  that 
I  have  known  one  or  more  that  I  believe  were  “skinning 
Yankees”  at  daytime  and  leading  prayer  meetings  at  night 
It  reminds  me  of  the  old  story  of  the  cracker  who  when 
asked  in  the  Summer  time  what  he  was  doing,  said  he 
was  skinning  alligators.  When  his  friend  met  him  in 
the  Winter  time  and  asked  him  what  ho  was  doing  the 
cracker  replied  that  he  was  skinning  Yankees.  Now  of 
course  this  is  the  mean  side  of  the  situation. 

Yet  this  very  mean  side  of  the  business  is  what 
causes  sorrow  and  loss.  These  land  frauds  induce 
a  man  to  gamble  with  his  home,  and  that  is  the  most 
contemptible  business  that  any  rascal  can  devise.  The 
man  who  promotes  the  average  Florida  “colony” 
scheme  ranks  with  the  “horse  gyp”  in  morals,  and  the 
damage  he  does  is  more  lasting.  Do  not  under  any 
circumstances  buy  land  in  Florida  until  you  have 
spent  at  least  one  full  year  there. 


February  22, 

Do  you  think  it  possible  to  become  a  professional  lawyer 
and  counsellor  through  the  instruction  of  a  western  corre¬ 
spondence  school  of  law?  s.  i. 

That  is  a  sample  of  the  questions  which  come 
from  people  of  apparently  reasonable  intelligence. 
We  cannot  understand  how  such  people  can  ever 
be  led  to  believe  that  through  correspondence  with 
same  distant  party  they  can  become  expert  lawyers, 
engineers,  doctors,  artists  or  farmers.  The  thing 
appears  so  childish  to  anyone  of  fair  experience 
that  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  a  grownup 
man  should  think  he  can  become  a  “professional 
lawyer”  by  correspondence.  Go  to  any  successful 
lawyer  and  ask  him  the  question.  The  “correspond¬ 
ence  school”  will  no  doubt  tell  you  he  is  jealous  be¬ 
cause  he  could  not  have  the  great  benefit  of  their 
methods,  but  the  trained  lawyer  knows  of  the  hard 
grind  through  years  of  patient  drudgery  that  were 
necessary  in  order  to  win  out.  “A  lawyer  by  corre¬ 
spondence.”  Nonsense;  and  yet  no  greater  nonsense 
than  some  of  the  claims  made  for  training  editors, 
engineers  and  farmers.  The  fact  is  this  “corre¬ 
spondence  school”  business  is  being  worn  out  to 
tatters  and  has  about  reached  the  jumping  off  place. 

* 

The  new  commission  house  bill  is  printed  on  page 
252.  This  bill  has  been  prepared  with  great  care  and 
will  enable  the  agricultural  department  to  handle  the 
situation.  Little  use  giving  space  to  reply  to  the  vio¬ 
lent  criticisms  of  some  of  the  commission  men.  The 
honest  men  in  the  trade  know  that  this  law,  properly 
enforced,  will  help  them,  for  it  will  separate  the  fakes 
from  the  reputable  dealers  and  give  the  latter  a  better 
chance  to  obtain  trade.  This  bill  is  necessary.  Prob¬ 
ably  80  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  of  New  York  sell 
more  or  less  through  commission  men,  and  every  one 
of  such  farmers  has  felt  at  times  that  he  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  his  fair  share.  This  bill  will  enable  such  a  man 
to  obtain  what  is  due  him.  Every  farmer  and  every 
consumer  in  New  York  State  should  work  for  this 
bill.  Waste  no  time,  but  get  after  your  Senator  and 
Assemblyman  at  once,  and  tell  them  you  favor  this 
bill.  You  can  also  help  by  writing  direct  to  Senator 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Assemblyman  Marc  W. 
Cole,  both  at  Albany.  They  have  charge  of  this  bill 
and  need  all  the  power  you  can  give  them  to  push  it 
through. 

* 

Last  year  a  man  came  to  see  us  full  of  great  things 
he  intended  doing  on  a  farm.  Some  years  ago  he  had 
a  garden,  but  had  done  no  real  farming.  Now  he 
had  “retired”  from  business  and  had  bought  a  farm. 
We  shall  not  soon  forget  how  he  pounded  on  the 
table  and  said:  “I  am  going  to  show  those  old  farm¬ 
ers  how  to  do  it.  They  laugh  at  me,  but — watch  me — 
I'll  show  them.”  As  we  sat  listening  to  him  there 
came  to  mind  the  recorded  experience  of  Ben-hadad, 
who  made  some  record  as  a  man  who  told  what  he 
would  do  before  he  did  it : 

“Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  him¬ 
self  as  he  that  pulletli  it  off.” 

But  what  was  the  use?  This  man  had  all  the  faith 
of  the  inspired  back-to-the-lander.  Others  might  have 
failed,  but  he  had  a  new  system  and  had  figured  it 
all  out.  In  the  Fall  he  came  in  again  and  frankly 
admitted  that  he  had  failed  to  beat  those  “old'  farm¬ 
ers”  at  their  game.  “I  don’t  see  how  they  do  it.  Their 
methods  are  not  scientific,  but  they  seem  to  have  a 
sort  of  instinct  which  tells  them  what  to  do.  Honest, 

I  can’t  learn  that  instinct  and  I  can’t  buy  it.”  With¬ 
out  realizing  it,  this  man  had  got  ’way  down  into  the 
foundation  fact  of  successful  farming.  Your  science 
and  your  study  and  your  capital  and  your  brains 
may  be  like  the  solid  brick  and  stone,  but  this  “in¬ 
stinct”  is  the  cement  which  must  hold  them  together. 
The  colleges  can  teach  many  things,  but  the  real 
“smell  of  the  soil”  must  be  in  the  man  or  he  cannot 
make  a  good  farmer. 


BREVITIES. 

The  beet  belongs  to  the  goose-foot  family.  That  may 
be  why  the  dead  beat  goes  hot-foot  after  human  geese. 

There  have  been  so  many  fake  advertisements  of 
veterinary  “treatments”  and  schools  that  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association  will  take  a  hand  in 
helping  to  clean  out  the  fakes. 

Any  small  town  in  Kansas  can  have  a  week’s  “movable 
cooking  school”  from  the  agricultural  college.  A  class 
of  20  to  40  women  and  girls  over  15  years  must  be  or¬ 
ganized  and  provide  a  class  room  and  pay  expenses. 

Let  us  all  try  to  remember  at  least  two  things  about 
lime.  The  most  effective  way  to  use  it  is  to  harrow  thor¬ 
oughly  in  after  plowing.  You  must  use  two  pounds  of 
ground  limestone  to  obtain  the  active  results  from  one 
pound  of  burned  lime.  - 

This  sign  Is  posted  in  the  street  cars  of  Columbus, 
Ohio:  “When  a  man  refuses  to  move  forward  he  is  not 
hurting  the  company  or  spiting  the  conductor;  he  is  sim¬ 
ply  injuring  his  neighbor.”  There  is  no  community  in 
the  world  where  this  will  not  apply. 
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an  advocate  of  better  economic  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  distribution  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  this  made  him  an  advocate  of 
the  commission  bill. 

Great  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  members  of  the  Legislature  by 
this  organized,  and  apparently  well 
financed,  opposition,  but  we  beg  to  re¬ 
mind  any  wavering  members  of  the 
Legislature  that  there  are  more  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  than  there  are 
middlemen  in  the  various  exchanges 
handling  agricultural  products,  and  con¬ 
sequently  more  votes  for  succeeding 
elections.  A  careful  analysis  of  the 
votes  in  opposition  to  this  bill  will  be 
made  and  recorded  and  we  promise  the 
members  of  our  Legislature  that  they 
will  have  to  face  the  record  of  their 
vote  on  this  bill  in  the  future.  If  any 
members  from  producing  or  consuming 
sections — and  that  comes  pretty  nearly 
including  the  majority  of  them — wish  to 
face  their  constituents,  who  are  already 
crying  out  against  the  high  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing,  with  a  record  against  this  bill,  the 
responsibility  will  rest  upon  themselves. 


“DAN  RIVER  COAL"  PROSPECTS. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  we  did  our  best 
to  head  off  a  scheme  for  exploiting  the 
“Dan  River  Coal  fields."  It  has  been 
known  for  a  century  that  deposits  of 
coal  and  of  black  shale  are  found  along 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Books,  plants,  seeds,  bulbs, 
and  roots  are  henceforth  to  be  carried  in 
the  mails  as  fourth  class  matter  under 
amendments  proposed  by  Senator  Hoke 
Smith  February  5  to  the  post  office  appro¬ 
priation  bill. 

The  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  February  5  passed  a  resolution  for  an 
amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  to 
permit  women  to  vote.  The  resolution  now 
goes  to  the  Senate.  If  passed  by  the 
Legislature  it  will  require  the  approval  of 
the  1915  Legislature  before  being  submitted 
to  the  people.  The  measure  passed  by  a 
vote  of  131  to  70. 

The  Indiana  State  Senate  February  G  sus¬ 
pended  the  constitutional  rule  requiring  bills 
and  resolutions  to  be  considered  on  three 
separate  days  and  adopted  the  joint  reso¬ 
lution  ratifying  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  for 
the  election  of  Senators  by  popular  vote. 
There  were  no  votes  cast  against  it. 

Hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  ice  from  10 
to  15  feet  thick  and  with  practically  no 
chance  of  release  for  many  days,  the  Good¬ 
rich  steamer  Alabama  lay  February  6  about 
1,000  feet  off  the  Muskegon,  Mich.,  harbor 
Government  piers.  Forty-eight  persons  were 
on  board.  They  had  enough  fuel  and  pro¬ 
visions  to  last  two  or  three  weeks. 

Navigation  on  the  Hudson  River  closed 
February  6,  when  the  steamer  Rensselaer 
of  the  Hudson  Navigation  Company  left 
Albany  for  New  York  on  its  317th  trip  for 
the  1912  season.  On  the  trip  the  vessel 
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PRIZES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  give  $50 — divided  as  above  for  the 
Three  Best  Original  Photographs  illustrating  scenes  in  our  new  book 

“THE  CHILD” 

This  book  is  full  of  pathetic  or  dramatic  situations  which  afford  opportunity 
for  effective  grouping  of  characters  to  form  illustrations.  Here  are  a  few: 

‘ ‘Childless  and  alone”  Ike  Barber’s  cider  mill 


The  Elder  and  The  Child 
Shep  and  his  new  friend 
“Sunday  comes  in  the  middle  of  the  week” 
First  lesson  in  milking 
Hiram  Bently’s  anger 
Hen  Bingham’s  atonement 


“Borryin’  a  boy” 

Advertising  with  cider  apples 
Bill  King’s  heme  run 
Joe  Burgess  and  his  song 
Mr.  Cabot  of  the  Austin  Cabots 
“Mother”  and  the  Child 


These  and  other  scenes  will  form  effective  groupings  for  pictures,  and  the 
characters  may  be  found  right  in  your  home  neighborhood.  You  are  to 
arrange  the  groups  to  suit  yourself.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the 
pictures  which  most  nearly  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  book.  Each  contest¬ 
ant  may  send  6  pictures  but  no  individual  can  win  more  than  one  prize. 
Suitable  pictures  not  winning  prizes  will  be  paid  for.  Others  will  be 
promptly  returned  on  receipt  of  postage. 

The  Pictures  Must  be  in  Our  Hands  April  1,  1913 
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SIXTEEN  COMMERCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

TO  OPPOSE  THE  ROOSEVELT  BILL. 

This  morning  one  of  the  largest  delega¬ 
tions  of  business  men  ever  organized  in 
New  York  to  protest  against  proposed  leg¬ 
islation  affecting  commercial  interest  leaves 
for  Albany,  where  it  will  appear  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  Roosevelt  bill.  It  will  go 
by  specially  chartered  train  carrying  a 
dining  car  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  may  have  not  had  time  to  get  break¬ 
fast  before  starting  and  will  have  two 
such  cars  on  the  return  trip  for  dinner 
provision.  The  publicity  committee  of  the 
various  fruit  and  produce  trade  exchanges 
and  associations  has  been  active  for  several 
days  past  and  up  to  noon  yesterday  had 
issued  tickets  to  more  than  250  applicants. 
This  committee  is  not  confining  itself  to 
organizing  local  opposition.  Under  instruc¬ 
tions  it  has  sent  live  and  active  represen¬ 
tatives  into  various  cities  and  districts  of 
the  State  to  impress  on  both  commission 
merchants  and  shippers  the  importance  of 
giving  attention  to  the  bill  and  realizing 
what  it  means.  The  commission  men  of 
New  York  see  in  it  as  great  a  menace  to 
producers  as  to  themselves, .  and  are  ac¬ 
tively  giving  warning  of  the  fact. 

The  commercial  bodies  that  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  delegation  include  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange,  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange,  the  New  York  Mercan¬ 
tile  Exchange,  the  New  York  Fruit  Ex¬ 
change,  the  National  League  of  Commis¬ 
sion  Merchants,  the  New  York  Fruit  & 
Produce  Trade  Association,  the  Fruit 
Buyers’  Union,  the  New  York  Poultry  & 
Game  Trade  Association,  the  Dried  Fruit- 
men's  Association,  the  Cut  Flowers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Gansevoort  Market  Association, 
Wallabout  Market  Association,  the  Con¬ 
nolly  Auction  Company,  the  Fruit  Auction 
Company,  Brown  &  Seccomb  and  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Cold  Storage  Men.  Advices 
were  received  yesterday  that  a  strong  dele¬ 
gation  would  go  from  Buffalo  representing 
the  trade  organizations  there. — City  Paper. 

We  give  the  above  clipping  from  a 
daily  paper  of  February  11  to  show  pro¬ 
ducers  the  organized  opposition  to  the 
Roosevelt  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the 
commission  trade  in  the  State,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  City  of  New 
York.  The  hearing  on  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee  had 
some  dramatic  features  to  it.  In  the 
midst  of  his  argument  against  the  bill 
ex-Senator  Travis  was  asked  by  Senator 
Godfrey  what  he  had  to  say  to  the 
charge  that  the  commission  merchants 
had  raised  a  fund  of  $6,000  or  $8,000 
to  defeat  the  bill.  Mr.  Travis  denied 
any  knowledge  of  it.  Later  it  was 
charged  that  a  fund  of  $25,000  had  been 
collected  for  the  defeat  of  the  bill.  It 
was  later  admitted  that  a  fund  of  $3,000 
had  been  raised  to  defeat  the  bill. 
There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  this 
bill  will  be  favorably  reported  to  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  the 
work  of  the  producers  and  consumers 
will  now  be  to  show  their  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  Legislature  the  necessity  for 
favorable  vote  on  the  bill.  The  pro¬ 
ducers  have  conceded  every  reasonable 
point  of  objection,  and  indeed  have  con¬ 
ceded  some  points  that  they  would  be 
justified  in  insisting  upon  retaining,  but 
it  is  desired  to  give  them  the  benefit  of 
every  doubt  and  yet  to  insist  upon  some 
measure  of  redress  for  the  intolerable 
conditions  that  have  so  long  existed  in 
the  produce  commission  trade  in  the 
City  of  New  York. 

Similar  bills  have  been  before  the 
Legislature  for  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
but  such  frenzied  opposition  as  has  been 
worked  up  against  this  bill  was  not 
known  before.  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  this  bill  gets  at  the  root 
of  the  evil  more  directly  than  any  pre¬ 
vious  bill,  and  for  the  further  reason 
that  the  consumers  are  now  advised  and 
aroused  on  the  subject  and  are  insisting 
upon  regulation  of  the  trade  as  well  as 
the  producers.  A  fund  of  $6,000  or 
$8,000,  or  of  $25,000,  may  raise  some 
noise  and  pay  the  printing  of  some  hys¬ 
terical  literature,  but  it  will  not  stem 
the  tide  in  favor  of  a  regulation  of  the 
produce  commission  business  of  New 
York  City.  When  the  consumer  began 
to  realize  that  65  cents  of  every  dollar 
he  pays  for  produce  for  his  table  goes 
to  the  cost  of  distribution  he  became 


the  Dan  River  in  North  Carolina.  This 
region  is  close  to  sections  where  coal  is 
needed  for  fuel.  If  the  coal  were  there 
these  coal  beds  would  prove  very 
valuable,  for  shipment  wopld  be  easy. 
There  you  have  all  the  elements  for  a 
promoter’s  scheme — leasing  lands  and 
selling  stock!  The  Geological  Survey 
gives  such  a  pleasant  game  this  black 
eye : 

This  field  has  been  known  for  nearly  -  a 
century,  hut  there  is  no  record  of  coal 
produced  from  it.  The  bright  black  car¬ 
bonaceous  shale  exposed  in  a  number  of 
prospects  at  Walnut  Cove  is  believed  by 
some  of  the  residents  of  that  village  to 
have  coal  value,  although  none  of  them 
used  it.  High-grade  coal  has  been  found 
in  several  places  in  this  region  in  a  seam 
ranging  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  in 
thickness,  and  this  fact,  together  with 
the  belief  of  people  in  the  district  that 
black  shale  is  a  sign  of  coal  and  if  fol¬ 
lowed  far  enough  under  cover  will  lead  to 
coal,  has  caused  more  or  less  prospecting. 
In  1907  a  citizen  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C„ 
spent  several  thousand  dollars  in  sinking  a 
shaft  on  this  carbonaceous  bed  and  a  dia¬ 
mond-drill  hole  at  Walnut  Cove.  His  fail¬ 
ure  to  find  a  workable  coal  bed  led  to  a 
request  for  information  from  the  United 
States  Geologieal  Survey  as  to  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  existence  of  coal  in  merchant¬ 
able.  quantity  near  Walnut  Cove.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  area  made  in  1910  by 
Ii.  W.  Stone,  a  geologist  of  the  Survey,  has 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  expecting  to  find  commercially 
valuable  coal  beds  iu  the  Dan  River  dis¬ 
trict.  The  beds  of  anthracite  in  this  region 
are  merely  local  deposits,  of  small  lateral 
extent,  and  only  a  few’  inches  thick.  The 
thick  bed  of  carbonaceous  shale  is  value¬ 
less.  It  is  therefore  useless,  Mr.  Stone 
states,  to  expend  money  and  energy  in  this 
region  in  the  hope  of  developing  a  coal 
mine. 

So  cut  out  Dan  River  Coal  invest¬ 
ments  from  your  dreams  of  great 
wealth. 


encountered  three-inch  inch.  The  previous 
record  for  navigation  goes  back  to  January 
19,  1S10,  one  year  after  the  first  steam 
vessel  came  up  the  Hudson.  The  Nyack 
aud  Tarrytown  ferryboat  Rockland,  which 
has  broken  all  records  for  continuance  of 
her  trips  because  of  the  freedom  from  ice 
in  the  Hudson,  was  obliged  to  stop  the 
same  day.  Last  year'  the  Rockland  made 
her  final  trip  on  New  Year’s  Day.  A  year 
ago  hundreds  of  people  and  many  automo¬ 
biles  crossed  the  river  between  Nyack  and 
Tarrytown  on  the  ice  and  kept  up  that 
travel  until  the  last  of  February. 

The  Depositors  Association  of  the  de¬ 
funct  Union  Bank  of  Brooklyn  has  under 
consideration  an  appeal  to  the  Legislature 
to  reimburse  the  depositors  to  an  extent 
of  $3,000,000  for  losses  Incurred  through 
the  failure  of  the  institution.  The  State, 
it  is  contended,  is  responsible  for  the  fail¬ 
ure,  because  the  State  Banking  Depart¬ 
ment  had  been  negligent  in  its  oversight. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  looting  of  the  bank 
would  have  been  prevented  if  the  Bank¬ 
ing  Department  had  done  its  duty. 

Fines  aggregating  $50,000  w’ere  imposed 
February  6  by  Justice  Stafford  at  Wash¬ 
ington  in  the  Criminal  Court  on  bucketshop 
proprietors.  Indicted  in  April,  1910,  Louis 
Celia,  Angello  Angello  and  C.  A.  Tillis,  all 
of  St.  Louis,  and  Samuel  W.  Adler  of  New 
York,  w’ere  fined  $10,000  each.  Oscar  .T. 
Rappelo  of  Jersey  City  was  fined  $5,000 
and  Charles  R.  Alley  of  Washington  and 
William  Fox  of  Jersey  City  each  $2,500. 
The  case  grew’  out  of  the  wholesale  raid  on 
bueketshops  in  seven  cities  on  April  2,  1910. 
I ,ou is  A.  Celia,  one  of  the  Celia  brothers, 
was  arrested  on  a  perjury  charge  in  June, 
1910,  in  proceedings  brought  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  remove  the  case  to  Washington 
from  New  York. 

Ten  persons  are  dead  and  20  w’ounded  as 
a  result  of  a  fight  February  10  betw’een 


strikers  and  authorities  near  Mucklow,  W. 
Va.,  in  the  Kanawa  coal  strike  district. 
Seven  of  the  dead  are  strikers  and  three 
were  members  of  the  mine  guards  and  rail¬ 
road  police.  Of  the  injured  15  are  said  to 
be  strikers  and  the  other  guards.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  at  once  ordered  troops  rushed  to  the 
scene  of  the  disturbance. 

WASHINGTON. — It  is  shown  in  reports 
submitted  to  I’ostmaster-General  Hitchcock 
that  the  international  postal  money  order 
business  has  decreased  nearly  $12,000,000 
in  the  past  year  on  account  of  the  operation 
of  the  postal  savings  system  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  During  this  period  the  aggregate 
amount  sent  has  dropped  from  $109,000,000 
to  $97,000,000.  The  international  business 
increased  at  about  the  rate  of  $17,000,000 
a  year  during  the  two  years  preceding  the 
establishment  of  postal  savings  in  this 
country  and  during  the  eight  years  previous 
to  that  the  normal  increase  was  about 
$9,000,000  a  year.  According  to  the  offi¬ 
cials  the  experience  of  the  past  two  years 
has  established  the  fact  that  comparatively 
little  money  deposited  in  the  postal  sav¬ 
ings  system  has  been  withdrawn  from  pri¬ 
vate  banks. 

Flagrant  abuse  of  the  rights  of  the  In¬ 
dian  farmers,  disregard  of  the  homestead 
rights  of  bona  fide  settlers  and  extrava¬ 
gance  that  makes  the  reconstruction  period 
in  the  South  look  like  parsimony  by  com¬ 
parison  are  among  the  charges  made  against 
the  United  States  reclamation  service  in 
a  report  by  the  sub-committee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Expenditure  in  the  Interior 
Department.  The  sub-committee  made  a 
first  hand  investigation  of  the  Gila  River 
and  Salt  River  irrigation  projects  in  Ari¬ 
zona.  The  report  charges  that  there  has 
been  expended  in  excess  of  the  initial 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  Salt 
River  project  $6,747,396,  which  the 
Government  must  pay.  The  total  ex¬ 
penditure  to  June  30,  1912,  is  $10,547,396. 
This  is  the  alleged  loss  which  the  report 
says  Uncle  Sam  will  have  to  pay.  The  re¬ 
port  makes  the  charge  that  the  relations 
between  the  land  grabbers  and  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  Land  Company  were  intimate.  It 
goes  on  to  say  that  through  the  development 
of  the  San  Carlos  water  power  in  the  Salt 
River  valley  the  Maricopa  and  Pima  In¬ 
dians  have  been  deprived  of  the  water  they 
used  to  enjoy  for  farming  and  that  the  state 
of  the  reservation  lias  become  distressing. 
The  reclamation  service  has  urged  the  In¬ 
dians  to  give  up  their  lands  in  payment  for 
the  development  of  the  project  and  that 
they  had  their  interests  in  the  hands  of  the 
Indiau  office,  which  was  in  turn  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
report  charges  that  James  R.  Garfield,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  in  1907,  signed  the 
papers  divesting  the  Indians  of  their  prior 
rights  in  the  water  supply  and  blames  him 
for  the  burden  thus  placed  upon  the  In¬ 
dians.  The  report  says  the  Indians  did  not 
sign  away  their  rights,  but  Garfield  signed 
for  them.  The  administration  of  the  re¬ 
clamation  service  is  attacked  and  charges 
of  unwarranted  extravagance  are  made. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Government 
may  attempt  to  enforce  the  collection  of 
$1,000,000  from  oleomargarine  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  used  colored  cotton-seed  oil,  under 
the  ban  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Com¬ 
missioner  Cabell,  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau,  February  6  informed  a  House  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  Treasury  would  take  no 
action  toward  a  compromise  until  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Federal  courts  at  Chicago 
had  concluded  their  investigations.  The 
Commissioner  estimated  that  taxes'  amount¬ 
ing  to  $1,200,000  were  evaded  by  manufac¬ 
turers  who  used  oil  colored  with  sulphur. 
The  companies  have  offered  $102,000  as  a 
compromise.  Pure-food  inspectors  failed  to 
catch  the  artificial  coloring  of  the  cotton¬ 
seed  oil.  Commissioner  Cabell  declared  his 
department  would  probably  have  detected 
the  artificial  coloring  if  it  had  not  ac¬ 
cepted  the  findings  of  the  pure-food  inspec¬ 
tors. 

The  New  York  State  Grange  at  the  con¬ 
cluding  session  of  its  fortieth  annual  con¬ 
vention  February  7,  adopted  resolutions 
commending  the  State  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission  for  its  action  in  conserving  the 
water  powers  of  the  State,  praised  Governor 
Sulzer  for  his  policy  to  keep  the  Public 
Health  Department  out  of  politics  and  rec¬ 
ommended  to  him  that  the  ’‘non-partisan 
principle  of  choice  of  Public  Service  Com¬ 
missioners  be  followed.”  The  Grange  also 
recommended  a  legal  reserve  life  insurance 
company  be  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  State,  uniform  textbooks,  providing  the 
books  are  furnished  free  of  cost  to  the 
pupils ;  a  more  effective  enforcement  of  the 
pure  food  law,  and  that  the  ‘‘money  de¬ 
posited  in  the  postal  savings  banks  by  the 
common  people  he  let  out  in  mortgages  on 
real  estate  at  low  rates  of  interest.” 

The  delegates  appointed  by  the  Governors 
of  10  Eastern  and  Middle  States  to  con¬ 
sider  the  improvement  of  State  laws  for 
the  control  of  the  production  and  handling 
of  milk  and  the  suppression  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  recommended  that  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  dairy  farms  should  be  a  function 
of  State  authorities  rather  than  of  city 
authorities  at  the  two-day  conference  called 
by  the  New  York  Milk  Committee.  The 
delegates  failed  to  indorse  that  committee’s 
suggestion  that  the  organization  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  such  control  should  consist  of  a 
State  milk  board.  It  was  recommended  in¬ 
stead  that  the  inspection  of  dairy  farms 
should  be  centralized  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  or  in  States  where  no 
such  department  exists  in  the  State  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Cattle  Inspection.  The  New  York 
Milk  Committee  has  in  preparation  a  bill 
which  it  intends  to  introduce  in  the  present 
Legislature  to  establish  a  State  milk  board 
upon  which  the  action  of  the  conference 
has  a  direct  hearing.  It  was  recommended 
further  that  State  milk  control  should  ex¬ 
tend  over  the  manufacture  and  handling  of 
milk  products.  The  recommendation  that 
dairy  herds  should  be  classified  and  graded 
and  placed  on  record  was  passed  and  that 
dairy  buildings,  equipment  and  methods  be 
classified  or  graded  and  be  placed  on  rec¬ 
ord.  The  recommendation  that  milk  as  de¬ 
livered  on  the  market  should  be  classified 
and  graded  waff  adopted  unanimously  with¬ 
out  discussion.  There  were  31  delegates 
present,  representing  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire.  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Rhode  Island,  Maine.  New  York. 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 
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Woman  and  the  Hflme 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  GOLDFINCH. 

I  wandered,  listening,  in  a  wind  blown 
wood, 

While  all  around  me  in  harmonious  flood 
Rose  the  clear  singing  of  the  brotherhood 
Of  wing  and  feather. 

Shyly  the  linnets  hid  and  twittered  there, 
Larks  circled  upward  in  the  outer  air, 
Whitethroat  and  willow  wren  and  whistling 
stare 

Singing  together. 

One  beyond  others  in  the  joyful  throng 
Sang  in  the  orchard  close  the  whole  day 
long, 

A  crystal  cadence  of  sweet  throated  song 
Divinely  fluted. 

Lightly  the  goldfinch  e’er  he  lit  to  sing 
Spread  the  pale  yellow  of  his  painted  wing. 
He  that  bears  record  of  his  ministering 
In  hues  transmuted. 

His  be  the  praise  of  the  first  Lenten  tide! 
Seeing  the  wooden  cross  where  Jesus  died,. 
This  bird  the  nail  within  His  hand  espied 
and  tried  to  ease  it. 

Vainly  he  fluttered  on  a  tender  wing, 

Held  in  his  slender  beak  the  cruel  thing, 
Still  with  his  gentle  might  endeavoring 
But  to  relase  it. 

Then  as  he  strove  spake  One — a  dying 
space — 

“Take  for  thy  pity  as  a  sign  of  grace 
Semblance  of  this.  My  blood,  upon  thy  face, 
A  living  glory  ; 

That  while  the  generations  come  and  go, 
While  the  earth  blossoms  and  the  waters 
flow 

Children  may  honor  thee  and  mankind  know 
Thy  loving  story.” 

Lord  of  dominion  over  man  and  beast 
That  out  of  nothing  madest  great  and  least, 
Thine  everlasting  praise  hath  never  ceased 
From  heavenly  choir. 

And  from  the  earth  in  these  awakening  days 
I  hear  from  meadowland  and  orchard  ways 
Anthem  and  madrigal  and  roundelays 
That  never  tire. 

Grant  Thou  to  us  of  the  untoward  will, 
Tardy  of  utterance,  in  praise  too  still. 

Some  of  this  happiness  our  hearts  to  fill, 
And  our  mute  voices, 

That  like  the  birds  our  song  may  rise  on 
wings 

Seeking  the  rapture  of  celestial  things. 
Lord  !  let  us  serve  Thee  with  the  mind  that 
brings 

Life  that  rejoices. 

— Pamela  Tennant  in  the  London  Spectator. 
* 

We  have  been  asked  several  times  for 
further  'lentil  receipes,  and  here  is  one 
given  by  the  New  York  Tribune  for 
lentil  and  kidney  stew.  Cut  five  lamb 
kidneys  in  half  and  soak  in  salted  water 
for  half  an  hour.  Drain  and  boil  them 
for  twenty  minutes  in  water  that  has 
been  salted.  Make  a  brown  sauce  with 
butter  and  flour  and  add  the  water  in 
which  the  kidneys  have  been  cooking 
to  it,  so  that  a  rich  gravy  is  made.  Cut 
the  kidneys  into  small  pieces  and  re¬ 
place  in  the  gravy  with  three  cups  of 
lentils  that  have  first  been  soaked  over¬ 
night  and  then  thoroughly  cooked  with 

a  sliced  onion  and  a  tomato. 

* 

Pompadour  rice  is  one  of  the  desserts 
served  in  a  New  York  tearoom.  Whip 
cream  until  very  stiff,  sweeten  and  flavor 
with  vanilla.  Then  beat  in  about  an 
equal  bulk  of  cold  boiled  rice,  put  in 
sherbet  glasses,  put  some  shredded  pine¬ 
apple  over  the  top,  and  serve  very  cold. 
This  is  delicious;  it  is  very  little  trouble, 
and  the  cream  increases  so  much  in  bulk 
when  whipped  that  a  little  goes  a  good 
way.  Any  other  fruit  may  be  used  in 
place  of  the  pineapple,  and  we  think 
the  rice  and  cream,  topped  with  fruit, 
strawberries  for  example,  would  make 
a  variation  in  filling  for  charlotte  russe, 
which  we  might  call  pompadour  char¬ 
lotte. 

* 

This  is  a  good  time  of  year  to  think 
about  the  fly  plague.  “Swatting”  flies 
may  be  all  very  well,  but  the  really  ef¬ 
fective  thing  is  to  “swat’’  the  cause  of 
the  flies.  Exposed  manure  fermenting 
in  a  mass  is  the  hotbed  or  incubator 
that  develops  the  plague.  But  don’t  put 
all  the  blame  on  the  men  folks.  Scat¬ 
tered  fragments  of  food,  open  drains, 
dishwater  thrown  out  on  the  ground, 
dishes  of  neglected  food  for  domestic 


pets,  exposed  garbage  and  refuse — all 
these  are  fly-breeders  that  belong  to  the 
“department  of  the  interior.”  Attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  screens,  too,  so 
that  they  are  ready  for  duty  when 
needed.  And  how  those  screens  do 
rust  out,  too,  unless  expensive  copper 
ones !  Why  should  modern  industrial 
progress,  as  exemplified  by  billionaires 
to  whom  a  farmer's  yearly  revenue  is 
but  small  change,  give  us  wire  netting 
that  “doesn’t  last  any  time,”  and  tin 
gutters  that  seem  to  melt  like  sugar 
or  salt.  ? 

* 

Federal  aid  to  vocational  schools  is 
promised  by  a  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
at  Washington  January  29,  which  is 
intended  partly  to  encourage  and  edu¬ 
cate  young  women  to  become  good 
housewives.  The  bill,  which  was  a 
substitute  for  the  Lever  measure,  car¬ 
ries  $12,000,000  for  distribution  among 
agricultural  and  vocational  schools  in 
the  States  which  are  now  receiving  Fed¬ 
eral  aid.  The  bill  provides  for  the 
teaching  of  “home  economics”  in  the 
vocational  schools.  It  passed  by  a  vote 
of  31  to  30.  Three  million  dollars  is 
appropriated  annually  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  instruction  in  agriculture,  the 
trades  and  industries  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  the  allotment  to  be  made  to  the 
States  in  proportion  to  their  population. 
For  the  maintenance  of  instruction  in 
trades,  industries  and  home  economics 
in  separate  industrial  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics  schools  an  appropriation  of  $3,- 
000,000  is  made  to  be  apportioned  to 
population  engaged  in  trades  and  trans¬ 
portation  and  in  manufacturing  and  me¬ 
chanical  pursuits  as  shown  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  census.  A  similar  sum  is  appropri¬ 
ated  for  instruction  in  these  branches  in 
agricultural  high  schools.  Although  the 
vote  on  the  entire  bill  was  very  nar¬ 
row  the  Senate  almost  was  unanimous 
in  favor  of  the  feature  which  extends 
Federal  aid  for  the  first  time  to  voca¬ 
tional  schools.  We  are  not  sufficiently 
informed  as  to  how  the  instruction  is 
to  be  given  to  form  any  opinion  re¬ 
garding  the  real  value  of  this  intended 
education.  Certainly  there  is  room  for 
improvement  in  many  educational  sys¬ 
tems.  Just  now  the  expensive  system 
of  New  York  City  is  under  fire;  a  num¬ 
ber  of  investigating  experts  declare  that 
the  schools  are  poorly  managed,  and 
the  children  poorly  instiucted,  the  whole 
system  needing  reconstruction.  New 
York  spends  an  enormous  sum  on  her 
schools,  yet  has  a  vast  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  on  part  time  because  accommoda¬ 
tions  are  insufficient.  We  hear  so  many 
complaints  of  rural  schools  that  it 
seems  only  fair  to  note  Ihe  fact  that 
the  greatest  of  American  cities  is  a 
target  for  similar  criticism. 


Varnishing  Wallpaper  and  Linoleum. 

Mrs.  R.  S.,  on  page  106,  asks  can  she 
use  white  shellac  on  wall  paper,  to  pro¬ 
long  its  life.  It  depends  on  the  paper. 
Let  Mrs.  R.  S.  wet  a  little  spot  on  the 
paper  with  water;  if  it  changes  color 
at  once,  gets  darker,  the  answer  is  no, 
for  the  colors  of  the  paper  will  soften 
up  and  smear  together.  After  wetting 
same,  if  it  does  not  turn  color,  let  her 
get  one  pound  white  shell  glue,  soak 
in  one  gallon  cold  water  over  night, 
then  boil  until  it  is  dissolved.  Brush 
this  over  the  paper  with  a  large  brush 
as  quickly  as  possible;  it  must  be  done 
rapidly,  or  the  color  will  run  together. 
Then  when  this  is  dry,  she  may  use 
shellac  if  she  wants  to.  Shellac  is  in¬ 
advisable;  shellac  bothers  a  skilled  pro¬ 
fessional  painter  to  use  on  a  large 
surface.  Mrs.  R.  S.  would  better  use 
varnish  instead ;  but  I  doubt  that  she 
can  use  either,  for  unless  her  wallpaper 
is  varnished  now  the  probabilities  are 
she  will  ruin  it.  Let  it  go  this  time; 
but  when  that  room  is  to  be  repapered 
again,  get  what  is  known  to  the  trade 
as  a  sanitary  washable  paper-  these 


need  no  shellac,  varnish  or  anything 
else.  When  they  get  soiled,  take  a 
lump  of  soap,  a  pail  of  water  and  a 
sponge  at  them,  same  as  you  would  at 
Johnnie's  ears. 

And  as  for  shellac  on  linoleum,  take 
a  piece  of  linoleum,  put  a  coat  of  shellac 
on  it,  then  put  it  (when  shellac  is  hard) 
in  a  pan  of  water  for  an  hour  or  so, 
take  it  out  and  let  it  dry.  You  will  find 
it  will  answer  your  own  question. 
Shellac  is  too  brittle,  too  hard,  to  stand 
floor  wear ;  likewise  turns  milky  white 
when  wet  or  damp.  It  is  expensive  to 
buy  and  does  not  last.  Mrs.  R.  S. 
while  her  linoleum  is  new  and  fresh¬ 
looking,  would  do  well  to  keep  a  little 
linseed  oil  in  the  house,  and  every  time 
she  scrubs  the  linoleum,  take  a  little 
oil  on  a  cloth  after  floor  is  dry  and  oil 
over  entire  floor,  rubbing  dry.  When 
linoleum  begins  to  wear  get  a  good 
grade  ot  floor  varnish  and  the  first 
night  varnish  all  worn  spots,  second 
night  varnish  entire  floor.  After  using 
shellac  25  years  I  would  advise  Mrs. 
R.  S.,  not  to  try  it.  A.  R. 
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The  High  Calling 
■of  Motherhood- 

demands  the  utmost  pre¬ 
caution  in  maintaining 
health  at  high  efficiency. 

It  is  doubly  important  and 
nothing  in  the  world  is  so 
potent  as  Scott* s  Emulsion, 
good  cheer  and  sunshine. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  makes  the 
blood  rich  and  pure,  and  in¬ 
sures  abundant  nourishment. 

It  strengthens  the  nerves  and 
creates  energy  and  vitality 
during  this  period. 

Expectant  and  nursing  mothers 
always  need  Scott’s  Emulsion. 

L Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  12-130  I 
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Trouble  With  Soap. 

In  your  issue  of  December  28,  page 
1293,  appear  directions  for  soap  mak¬ 
ing.  I  have  troubles  which  I  should 
like  submitted  to  these  contributors :  I 
made  hard  soap  of  six-  pounds  of  good 
grease  and  a  can  of  well-known  lye.  It 
came  out  very  well,  but  I  afterwards 
heard  that  adding  half  a  pound  of  borax 
was  of  great  benefit  to  this  particular 
kind  of  soap.  It  was  really  needed,  as 
our  water  is  rather  hard.  I  melted  the 
soap,  adding  a  little  water  to  start  it. 
then  when  hot  and  soft,  I  added  the 
borax  melted  in  about  a  pint  of  water 
It  did  not  act  right,  although  it  did  not 
separate  absolutely.  It  cooled  in  blocks, 
but  is  soft  and  granular.  I  should  like 
to  know  if  hard  soap  can  be  made  of  it 
or  whether  I  can  remelt  it  and  make 
soft  soap.  Or  has  boiling  ruined  it? 
Who  can  advise  me?  c.  w.  h. 
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on  First  Cost- 
Then 


”  MORE  HEAT  =T 

WITH  LESS  FUEL 

Are  you  willing  to  pay  *25  to  *75  more  for  a  fur¬ 
nace  not  nearly  as  good  as  the  Kalamazoo! 
Certainly  not,  especially  when  the  Kalamazoo 
gives  greater  heat  and  cuts  down  fuel  bills, 
Eurnace  and  complete  fittings  shipped  directat 
factory  price. 

30  Day*  Free  Trial— Cash  or  Credit 

You  don't  keep  the  Kalamazoo  unless  it  proves 
in  service  that  It  can  heat  your  house  perfectly 
at  minimum  expense.  Convenient  payments. 
We  pay  freight  charges. 

Furnace  Book  Free 

Gives  you  facts  that  will  save  you  money  in 
buying,  installing  and  operating  your  furnace. 
We’re  glad  to  mail  it  free— write  a  request  on 
a  postal,— ask  for  catalog  No.  910. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO., 
Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

We  also  make  Heating  and  Cooking  Stovea 
and  Gas  Ranges.  Catalog  on  re-ueat. 

Trade  Mark  Registered. 
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ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

25  Designs— All  Steel- 

Handsome,  cost  less  than  wood- 
more  durable.  Don't  buy  a fenco 
until  you  get  our  Free  Catalogue 
and  Special  Price*. 

We  can  oave  you  money. 
Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Cfci 
407  Noah  St.,  Kokomo,  tod. , 


Wipe  off  tlie  Walls 

and  they’re  new  again 

Here  is  the  richest  and  most 
attractive  of  all  wall  coverings — the 
most  sensible  and  economical,  too. 
No  matter  how  many  finger-marks 
may  get  on  your  walls — no  matter 
how  smoky  your  ceilings  get  in  win¬ 
ter— they  will  wash  off  brightas  new 
if  covered  with 


RAN8ER"  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  roller  chains ,  sprockets  an* 
p pedals ;  New  Departure  Coaster-Drakes  and 
Hubs;  Puncture  Proof  Tires:  highest grad\ 
equipment  and  many  advanced  features  pos' 
sessed  by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed jyrs, 

.FACTORY  PRIG  ES  2SSM 

I  others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliable 
I  models  from  *12  up.  A  few  good  second¬ 
-hand  machines  $3  to  $8. 

10  DAYS'FREETRIAL”*.-.';; 

fj  proval, freight  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.  S., 
t  without  a  cent  in  advance.  DO  NOT  BUY  a 
J  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any 
Jf  Price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog  and 
»  special  prices  and  a  marvelous  new  offer . 

'  A  postal  brings  everything.  IVrite  it  now. 
TIRCC  Coaster  Brake  Rear  Wheels*  lamps, 
■  IllbVparts,  and  sundries  half  usual  prices. 
Rider  A  fire  n  ts  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  bl. 
tycles,  tires  and  sundries.  Write  today. 

IYIEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept,  W80,  CHICAGO 


Better  Than  Wall  Paper 
and  Calcimine 

A  soft, Ivelvety  finish.  Cheery  and  restful.  Not 
affected  by  steam  or  moisture.  Lasts  for  years. 

Lu-co-Flat  is  a  Lucas  quality  product — made  in 
the  largest,  best  equipped  paint  factory— produc¬ 
ed  with  thesame  brains,  skill  and  64  years  experi¬ 
ence  that  are  back  of  every  Lucas  Paint,  Varnish 
and  Specialty. 

You  can  do  your  own  decorating  with  Lu-co- 
Flat— also  paint,  varnish  or  enamel  lots  ot  things 
around  home,  such  as  furniture,  floors,  stove¬ 
pipes,  implements,  carriages,  by  the  use  of 
Lucas  products,  as  explained  in  our  valuable 

Free  Book 

“When  and  How  to  Paint” 

Tells  what  product  to  buy,  what  kind  of 
brush  to  use,  how  many  coats  to  give,  how 
long  to  let  dry,  etc.  Also  tells  howto  judge 
and  select  the  right  paint  for 
house  or  barn.  It’s  a  book  you’ll 
always  want  to  keep.  Worth 
many  dollars  to  you.  Sentfreeon 
receipt  of  your  name  and  address 
and  that  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

JbJmlivoMm  i  Ox  Inc. 

Office  No.  3892 

Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Spring  Wall  Papers 
at  Mill  Prices 

Beautify  your  home  this  Spring 
with  new  wall  paper.  You  can 
paper  three  rooms  for  what  you 
would  usually  pay  for  one.  We  sell 
at  mill  prices  and  *how  how  yon 
can  easily  hang  the  paper  yourself. 

Pf)  1717  write  today  for  in- 
structions  and  new 
Spring  sample  book  show¬ 
ing  latest  and  best  designs. 

Penn  Wall-Paper  Mills, 

Dopt.  F,  Phlla.,  Pa. 
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makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Costs 
2c.  a  week  to  operate.  No  dirt, 
grease  nor  odor.  A  pure  ■white 
light,  more  brilliant  than  electricity 
or  acetylene.  None  other  so  cheap 
or  effective.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
401E.  5th  Street,  Canton,  O. 
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HOW 

to 


CAROLINA5 
COAST  S 
COUNTRY 


We  GULF  STREAM 
LAND  OF 
MILD  WINTERS 

Thousands  of  Acres— Rich,  Black, 
Sandy  Loam  Soil;  Virgin  Farm 
Lands,  fronting  on  the  ocean. 
~  Ample  monthly  rainfall. 
Nearby  markets.  Twelve 
hours  from  New  York. 
Low  priced  farming  lands.  Monthly  Excursions. 

Write  for  Free  Colored  Maps  and  Descriptive  Liter¬ 
ature.  Address  B.  E.  RICE,  Land  Agent,  Norfolk- 
it.  D,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


Southern  R,  R.,  Dopt. 
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Other  Cookies. 

Each  housewife  adapts  to  her  own 
use  a  special  sugar  and  molasses  cookie, 
and  the  recipes  herein  given  are  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  many  good  ones  which  have 
appeared  in  this  department,  but  they 
are  different,  and  may  please  some  of 
the  younger  housewives  who  are  yet 
experimenting  with  the  hope  of  finding 
just  what  they  want — in  case  they  want 
the  medium  crisp  cookie  of  good  keep¬ 
ing  quality. 

Cookies,  little  or  big,  thick  or  thin, 
may  be  likened  to  the  “little  girl,  with 
the  little  curl  in  the  middle  of  her  fore¬ 
head,’’  for  “when  they  are  good,  they 
are  very  very  good,  and  when  they  are 
bad  they  are  horrid.”  When  in  a  state 
of  doubt,  one  would  prefer  to  select  a 
small  cookie,  for  what  to  do  with  a  big 
bad  cookie  would  be  a  question,  after 
having  taken  a  sample  from  its  circum¬ 
ference.  For  special  occasions  large 
cookies  are  the  choice,  filled  with  finely 
chopped  raisins,  or  nuts,  but  for  daily 
use,  the  cookie  medium  in  size  and 
thickness  is  more  in  good  taste.  Soft 
thick  cookies  when  fresh  are  delicious, 
but  alas,  they  soon  deteriorate  by  dry¬ 
ing  out  hard.  The  cookie  that  is  crisp 
when  new,  softens  slowly  and  has  the 
keeping  qualities  of  all  good  well-baked 
cake.  The  medium  thin  crisp  cookie 
contains  one-half  as  much  shortening  as 
sugar,  and  only  one-half  as  much  liquid, 
milk  or  water,  as  shortening,  with  at 
least  one  egg  to  each  cup  of  sugar.  Egg 
cookies — two  or  three  eggs  to  one  cup 
of  sugar  have  no  liquid  to  mention.  It 
is  the  large  amount  of  milk  that  makes 
the  bad  cookies — the  cookie  that  gets 
hard  and  stale  in  taste.  Cookies  need 
a  quick  oven,  and  should  first  be  placed 
on  the  bottom  of  the  oven  until  nearly 
done,  then  browned  nicely  on  the  grate 
above.  The  cookie  that  is  white  on  the 
bottom,  the  same  as  other  cakes,  pies, 
etc.,  is  only  three-fourths  baked. 

Molasses  Cookies. — Cream  one-half 
cup  of  granulated  sugar  with  one-half 
cup  of  butter,  or  one-half  scant  cup  of 
sweet  lard,  add  two  level  teaspoonfuls 
of  salt,  one  level  of  ginger  and  two 
level  of  cinnamon,  one-half  cup  of  New 
Orleans  molasses,  beating  well  as  each 
addition  is  made,  then  to  one  side  lay 
two  level  teaspoonfuls  of  soda,  cover 
with  four  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  or 
warm  but  never  hot  water,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  add  flour  while  beating  to  a  dough ; 
turn  on  floured  board  and  add  flour 
to  roll  one-fourth  inch  thick,  try  a 
tester,  cut  with  a  medium  cutter  and 
bake  just  right.  This  amount  will 
make  from  20  to  24  cookies,  and  if  they 
please,  double  the  material  used.  This 
recipe  is  a  modification  of  an  old  family 
ginger  bread ;  the  change  is  in  the 
amount  of  water  which  is  twice  as 
much  (one-half  cup)  as  used  in  the 
cookies,  and  the  flour  is  sufficient  to 
form  a  drop  batter — about  2 y>  cups, 
baked  in  a  square-covered  tin  and  cut 
into  bars,  but  never  in  thin  slices  or 
wedge-shape  pieces.  Always  scatter 
sugar  over  the  top  of  gingerbread  be¬ 
fore  baking. 

Plain  Cookies. — Cream  together  one 
cup  of  granulated  sugar,  butter  size  of 
medium  egg,  one  teaspoonful  level  of 
salt,  six  gratings  of  nutmeg,  add  one 
egg  and  beat  well,  lay  on  one  level 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  cover  with  four 
tablespoon fuls  of  cold  water  or  sweet 
milk  and  add  flour  to  roll. 

A  Better  Cookie. — Cream  one  cup  of 
sugar,  one-half  cup  of  butter,  one  level 
teaspoon ful  of  salt,  two  eggs  and  beat 
well,  add  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
and  one  level  teaspoonful  of  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  one  tablespoon  ful  of  water 
and  flour  to  roll. 

There  is  no  danger  that  these  cookie 
recipes  will  yield  a  cookie  that  will 
rise  up  like  a  biscuit,  and  if  they  rise 
up  and  then  flatten  out,  add  flpur  and 
test  again  until  they  rise  gradually  and 
bake  level.  After  testing  the  dough 
and  cutting,  if  sugar  is  desired  on  the 
top,  place  some  in  a  saucer  and  as  each 
cake  is  removed  from  the  board,  drop 
face  downward  in  the  sugar.  In  this 
way,  sugar  goes  where  you  want  it,  and 
is  kept  out  of  the  dough,  off  from  the 
moulding-board  and  out  of  the  baking 
tins.  Half  a  cup  of  finely  chopped 
raisins  are  an  improvement  to  both 
sugar  and  molasses  cookies.  Grand¬ 
mother  always  placed  a  raisin  in  the 
center  of  her  sugar  cookies. 

MEDORA  CORBETT. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  alzvays  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7700  fancy 
blouse,  34  to  40  bust.  7677  fancy  waist, 
34  to  40  bust.  7635  fancy  blouse,  34  to 
40  bust.  7477  four-piece  envelope  skirt, 
22  to  .30  waist.  7407  girl’s  dress,  10  to 


14  years.  7703  semi-princess  gown,  34 
to  44  bust. 

The  second  group  includes  7608  house 
jacket  with  fitted  back,  34  to  44  bust. 
7140  breakfast  jacket,  small  34  or  36, 
medium  38  or  40,  large  42  or  44  bust. 
665  Embroidery  pattern.  7682  empire 


house  gown,  34  to  42  bust.  7699  work 
apron,  small  34  or  36,  medium  38  or  40, 
large  42  or  44  bust.  7287  work  apron, 
34  to  44  bust.  With  high,  round  or 
square  neck,  with  or  without  sleeves. 
Price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 


Kindlings  Tray. 

In  the  kitchen  are  two  generous 
wood-boxes,  one  for  hard  wood  and  one 
for  kindlings,  which  are  always  kept 
well  supplied,  by  the  head  of  the  house. 
The  sitting  room  stove  also  has  its 
well-supplied  box  for  hard  wood,  but  it 
is  a  long  walk,  through  two  rooms, 
from  the  kindlings.  The  housekeeper 
got  tired  of  making  several  trips  to  lay 
up  that  fire,  so  she  found  a  box  at  the 
druggist’s  which  had  contained  the 
year’s  allotment  of  calendars.  It  was 
15x16  inches  and  three  inches  deep.  She 
found  in  the  unfinished  chamber,  a 
cylindrical  stick,  iy  inches  in  diameter, 
and  sawed  this  16  inches  long.  Next, 
a  smooth,  flat  piece  furnished  two  sticks, 
12 x/i  inches  long  and  \Vi  inches  wide. 
These  nailed  firmly  at  one  end  to  the 
ends  of  the  cylindrical  stick,  and  their 
other  ends  nailed  to  the  sides  of  the 
box,  form  a  handle  for  a  kindlings  tray 


which  conveniently  holds  shavings,  pine 
wood,  and  small  hard  wood  sticks.  Now 
just  one  trip  to  the  sitting  room,  or 
upstairs,  is  all  that  is  required  to  lay 
up  a  fire.  “He”  says  it’s  very  handy. 

E.  F.  M. 


A  Cheap  Never-fail  Cake. 

Reading  in  The  N.  R.-Y.  not  long 
ago,  a  recipe  for  a  cake  warranted  not 
to  fail,  has  encouraged  me  to  send  in 
my  own  never-fail  recipe.  The  one 
given  called  for  so  many  eggs  that  I 
am  afraid  not  many  housewives  could 
give  it  the  chance  to  “make  good”  very 
often.  This  recipe,  on  the  contrary,  is 
cheap  enough  for  daily  use.  Take  three- 
quarters  cup  of  sugar,  one  rounded 
tablespoonful  of  lard,  one-quarter  of  a 
nutmeg,  grated,  and  a  little  salt.  Cream 
together.  Add  three-quarters  cup  of 
hot  water,  stir  until  the  lard  is  well 
melted,  then  sift  in  1  y2  cups  flour  and 
two  rounded  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder.  Stir  in  the  flour  quickly  and 
bake  in  a  quick  oven.  This  cake  may 
be  varied  by  the  use  of  different  flavor¬ 
ings,  or  by  using  chopped  nuts  or 
rasins  in  it. 

An  economical  frosting  is  made  by 
taking  one-half  cup  of  sugar  and  three 
teaspoonfuls  thick,  sweet  cream.  Bqil 
for  two  minutes,  take  from  the  stove, 
stir  for  a  few  minutes  then  spread  on 
the  cake.  The  cake  should  be  cold,  but 
the  frosting  should  be  put  on  while  it 
is  hot  or  it  will  not  spread.  When  the 
frosting  begins  to  harden,  mark  it  for 
cutting,  so  that  it  will  not  omi'kle  when 
the  cake  is  cut.  In  making  so  small 
a  quantity  of  frosting  as  this,  I  find 
a  small,  pressed  tin  cup  is  the  most  con¬ 
venient  dish  to  make  it  in,  as  it  boils 
quickly  in  it  and  requires  so  close 
watching  to  prevent  boiling  over  that 
one  is  not  likely  to  give  it  a  chance  to 
burn.  In  spreading  the  frosting  it  will 
spread  easier,  if  after  beating  a  minute 
two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  the  sticky 
fluid  are  rubbed  over  the  top  of  the 
cake  (using  the  teaspoon  to  do  it  with). 
Then  beat  the  remainder  of  the  frosting 
until  it  begins  to  thicken,  pour  on  the 
cake,  and  spread  quickly.  Cocoa  or  any 
other  desired  flavoring  may  be  added 
as  one  wishes.  I  like  best  the  creamy 
taste  of  the  plain  frosting.  c.  g. 


Allcock's 


PLASTERS 

No  matter  whether  the  Pain 
is  in  the  Back  or  Side,  Chest 
or  Limbs,  yon  can  always 
rely  on  an  Allcock’s  Plaster. 
It  is  a  standard  remedy,  sold 
by  druggists  in  every  part  of 
the  civilized  world. 


Allcock^  Lotion 

— Rubs  right  in. 

Something  new  and  good.  For 
rubbing  where  it  is  inconvenient  to 
put  a  plaster.  Wonderful  in  cases 
of  croup,  whooping  cough  and  all 
local  pains.  Guaranteed  to  be  an 
A-l  Liniment.  Price  50c.  a  bottle. 

Send  5  two  cent  stamps  for  sample  bottle. 
ALLCOCK  M’F’G  CO.,  274  Canal  St.,  N.  Y. 

Constipation  ,  Biliousness,  Indigestion,  etc. 

Brandreths  Pills 

Entirely  Vegetable. 


A  Personal 
Word 

The  rich  and  pros¬ 
perous  class  can 
always  command 
the  luxuries  of 
life,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  home  lover 
needs  the  Spear 
System  of  Credit 
to  the  Nation.  I 
want  1,000,000 
families  to  say  of 
me:  “He  helped 
us  to  furnish  and 
and  beautify  our 
homes.’*  1  ask  for 
no  higher  tribute 
to  my  life’s  work. 

Write  for  my 
Big  Free  Catalog 
today. 

SPEAR 

of 


World's  Greatest  Home  Furnisher 

Spear  of  Pittsburgh  sells  Home  Furnishings  to  hun¬ 
dreds  o  f  thousands  of  Home  Lovers  all  over  the  land. 
In  the  high  quality  of  his  goods,  the  fair,  square  treat¬ 
ment  extended  to  his  vast  army  of  customers,  and 
his  exceptionally  liberal  credit  terms,  Spear  can  just¬ 
ly  claim  to  be  the  World’s  Greatest  Home  Furnisher. 
Under  his  pian  Spear  has  made  it  possible  for  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  most  moderate  means  to  have  all  the  com¬ 
forts,  necessities  and  luxuries  formerly  found  only 
in  the  homes  of  the  rich  and  prosperous  classes. 


JfcEasy  To  Trade  With  Spear 


All  you  need  to  do  is  simply  send  for  the  Big  Free  Spear 
it  li' 


an  enormous 
,e  size  of 


Bargain  Catalog.  It  is  just  like  bringing 
stock  of  Home  Furnishings— many  times  tb 
even  the  greatest  city  store — right  to  your  home. 
Spear  shows  you  everything  for  the  home,  including 
a  marvelously  attractive  assortment  of  carpets,  rugs 
and  draperies  in  the  colors,  patterns  and  designs  pho¬ 
tographed  from  the  original  goods.  Spear’s  Bargain 
Catalog  shows 

Furniture.  Dishes,  Mattresses. 

Carpets.  Rugs,  Sewing  Machines,  Bedding, 

Stoves.Ranges,  Washing  Machines,  Springs, 

Refrigerators,  Lace  Curtains,  Silverware, 

Clocks,  Portieres,  Go-Carts. 


Spear’s  Rng 
Bargain 

A  high  color  Brus¬ 
sels  Rug,  red  rose 
design,  with  eith¬ 
er  green  or  tan 
ground.  Splen¬ 
did  quality. 

"o.  C.  W.  4602, 
9x12  size. 

S11.95, 
.50  Cash, 
75c  per 
Month 


**Spear  Will  Trust  You 


to 


Spear  has  fall  confidence  in  the  readers  of  this 
paper,  and  invites  them  to  accept  his  liberal,  divided 
payment  plan  lor  all  their  needs.  Why  should 
you  buy  from  any  one  but  Spear,  when  he 
gives  you  the  greatest  selection  of  high  grade 

f  oods  at  lowest  prices  and  makes  it  so  easy 
or  you  to  pay? 


*30  Days  Free  TrialH 


Newest 


Anything  you  order  from  Spear  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  will  De  shipped  with  privilege  of  30 
days’  free  home  trial  before  sale  is  considered 
finally  closed.  Spear  has  the  right  idea— he 
thinks  that  his  goods  should  sell  themselves 
after  you  know  exactly  what  they  are  by  act¬ 
ual  test.  Isn’t  that  the  fairest  way  in  the 
world  to  do  business?  Spear  thinks  so,  and 
his  goods  must  be  absolutely  right  and  give 
perfect  satisfaction,  or  Spear  wouldn’t  today 
be  the  World’s  Greatest  Home  Furnisher. 

Full  Collapsible 

Spear  s  r  amous  Go-cart  with 
Rocker  Bargain 

A  large,  comfortable,  solid 
golden  oak  Rocker  with  high 
back,  fully  tufted  and  button¬ 
ed,  upholstered  with  high 
grade  black  Sylvan  leather. 

Seat  is  made  over  full  steel 
springs  and  has  beautiful 
ruffled  edge.  Wide  arms,  front 
posts  of  handsome  design. 

Mail  Free 


No.  C.  W.  201— $11.85— 
*1.50  C»*I»—  Bal.  ?5c 
Monthly.  Heavy 
Iron  Bed, 
4  ft.  6  in. 
wide — 
woven 
wire 
spring, 
coil  sup- 

_  ports;  dO 

lb.  cotton  top  mattress.  2  pillows. 

New  Queer 
Kitchen 
Cabinet 

Solid  oak  high 
gloss  finish, has 
spice  drawers 
china  enp- 
boards.spice 
cans,  sugar 
bin,  flour 
bin,  cutlery 
drawers.  47 
ins.  wide;  25 
ins.  deep;  70 
high.  NO.C2S5Q 


U  *3.95,  *1.501 
Cosh,  75c  Monthly. 

Auto”  Go-Cart 


enameled  flat 
steel  frame  and 
heavy  roundt 
tubular  steel 
pushers. 

Enameled  cross 

handle  and  nickel  _ 

plated  side  arm  and  dash  trimmings,  10  inch  wheels 
with  heavy  solid  rubber  tires.  Has  long  reclining 
upholstered  back,  adjustable  foot  basket  and  long 
flat  springs  under  seat,  automobile  four-bow  exten¬ 
sion  hood  with  full  curtained  sides  and  back. 


Free  Catalog  Coupon 


CouponNow 

You  need  the  won- 

femk.gS!ft“l?ee8and  1  SPEAR  &  CO-,  Dept.  T-25  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Order  Ne. 

C.  W.  61& — ’ 

Price  $4.95- 
75c  Cash,  Bal¬ 
ance  50c  Monthly 


you  might  as  well  have  I 
it,  whether  you  think  I 
of  adding  any  articles 
to  your  home  now  or 
not.  Just  send  Spear 
your  name  today. 


.  _  M.  T-25  Pittsburgt 

Please  send  me  your  Mammoth  Free  Catalog, 
without  the  slightest  obligation  on  my  part. 


NAME. 


SPEAR  &  CO.,  I 

Dept.  T25 

Prttsburgh^a.  [  ADDRESS . 
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THE  HURAIi  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

A  BROWN  SWISS  DAIRY  FARM. 

Like  all  breeds  of  good  dairy  cattle 
the  Brown  Swiss  lias  very  justly  its 
ardent  advocates.  Among  the  enthusias¬ 
tic  friends  of  the  breed  is  the  former 
president  of  the  State  Dairymen’s  As¬ 
sociation,  I.  L.  Hunt  of  Jefferson  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.  I  recently  visited  Mr.  Hunt’s 
herd,  and  got  his  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  Brown  Swiss.  In  establishing 
his  herd  some  25  or  more  years  ago 
he  purchased  two  cows,  one  of  them 
being  Flida  553,  and  this  cow  has  been 
the  foundation  of  his  herd.  Flida  was 
a  Florine,  and  Mr.  Hunt  has  stayed 
by  the  Florines  right  along.  He  now 
has  32  cows  and  considerable  young 
stock.  He  has  practiced  line  breeding, 
and  has  the  largest  number  of  Florines 
to  be  found  in  any  herd.  It  has  not 
been  the  practice  to  crowd  the  cows  for 
production,  but  simply  to  treat  them  as 
a  good  farmer  would  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  profitable  production  of 
milk. 

Speaking  of  old  Flida,  Mr.  Hunt  re¬ 
marked  that  for  10  years  in  succession 
she  gave  over  11,000  pounds  of  milk  a 
year,  and  often  produced  65  pounds  on 
grass  alone  with  two  milkings  a  day. 
This  cow  died  three  years  ago,  but  gave 


It  has  been  said  that  the  Brown  Swiss 
lack  dairy  conformation  and  are  inclined 
to  be  beef3^.  Mr.  Hunt  takes  issue  with 
this  notion  and  insists  that  they  have  a 
distinctively  dairy  conformation.  That 
they  are  heavy  goes  without  discussion, 
and  the  carcasses  make  good  beef,  but 
the  prime  requisite  of  a  Brown  Swiss 
cow  is  that  she  be  of  a  milking  strain 
and  that  she  have  a  form  in  harmony 
with  her  purpose.  Doubtless  form  has 
had  less  to  do  with  her  breeding  than 
in  the  case  of  some  of  the  other  breeds. 
The  bulls  of  the  breed  have  strong  pre¬ 
potency  and  the  grades  retain  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  breed  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  are  difficult  of  distinction 
from  purebreds  by  reason  of  confirma¬ 
tion  or  color.  They  also  possess  strong 
milking  qualities  derived  from  the  Swiss 
parentage. 

Testing  was  begun  last  year  by  the 
Brown  Swiss  Breeders’  Association. 
Thirty-two  animals  went  into  the  year 
through  test  and  made  an  average  of 
10,860  pounds  of  milk,  and  429  pounds 
of  butter  fat.  This  represents  slightly 
over  536  pounds  of  butter  on  the  usual 
figuring  of  25  per  cent  overrun.  The 
official  records  will  be  continued,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
compare  most  favorably  with  those  that 
have  been  longer  under  test  regulations. 

For  feeding  the  cows  on  Mr.  Hunt’s 
farm  there  is  a  good  supply  of  silage, 
there  being  two  silos,  each  16x30  feet. 


CORONA 
WOOL  FAT 


FOR 

HORSES 

and 

COWS 


February  22, 

/Calves  Without  Milk' 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.  Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blaichford’s  Calf  Meal 

The  perfect  milk  substi¬ 
tute— the  best  since  1800. 

Write^  today  for  free 
book.  How  to 

areas  on  a  postal  is  enough. 


O.  K’d  by 
Thousands 
of  Farmers 


Let  U8  demon¬ 
strate  with 
Corona  Wool 
Fat  on  seemingly 
incift-able  Old 

before  using  Sores,  such  as  after  DS1NQ 

Barb-Wire  Cuts,  Grease  Heel, 
Mud  Fever,  Thrush,  Speedy 
Crack,  Hard,  Contracted  Feet, 
Sore  Teats  of  Cows,  Etc • 

WOOL  FAT  is  extracted  from  the  wool  of  the 
sheep jand  does  not  differ  from  the  secretions  in 
the  skin  of  other  animals.  Wool  Fat  will  pene¬ 
trate  the  hoof,  and  will  positively  grow  a  new 
hoof.  Let  us  show  you  by  shipping  you  a  can  on 

20  Days’  Free  Trial 

At  your  request  we  will  send  you  a  2  lb.  can  of 
Corona  Wool  Fat.  Use  it  20  days  and  if  it  gives 
satisfactory  results  send  us  $1.00;  if  not,  simply 
say  so  and  you  will  owe  us  nothing.  You  take  no 
risk.  Write  today  for  the  FREE  TRIAL— do  it  now! 

THE  CORONA  EV8FG.  CO. 

112  Corona  Block  KENTON,  OHIO 


A  FRIEND  OF  THE  FAMILY. 


birth  to  a  strong  healthy  calf  when  she 
was  nearly  23  years  old.  Mr.  Hunt’s 
herd  on  the  system  of  feeding  used,  and 
with  no  expert  attention  and  no  forcing, 
produces  an  average  a  little  better  than 
8,000  pounds  a  year.  Last  year  two 
cows  of  the  herd  gave  a  little  over  14,- 
000  pounds  each.  I  am  sure  we  may  as 
well  give  up  the  idea  that  Brown  Swiss 
are  small  producers.  Reference  has 
been  made  to  the  advanced  age  of  a 
good  cow,  that  did  not  break  down  early 
under  high  production.  The  breed  is 
conceded  to  be  exceptionally  long-lived 
and  healthy.  Their  average  milking 
period  is  claimed  to  be  three  to  five 
years  longer  than  other  breeds.  Of  this 
I  can  only  say  that  Mr.  Hunt’s  herd 
possesses  characteristics  of  strong  vi¬ 
tality. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  not  a  large 
number  of  Brown  Swiss  cattle  in  this 
country,  and  there  have  been  no  impor¬ 
tations  in  recent  years.  That  importa¬ 
tions  are  not  made  is  in  no  sense  due  to 
a  lack  of  demand  or  of  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  friends  of  the  breed.  Our 
government  has  a  quarantine  against 
cattle  on  the  continent,  because  of  the 
foot  and  mouth  disease  which  has  a 
foothold,  particularly  in  Austria  and 
other  sections,  and  this  works  to  keep 
out  the  Brown  Swiss.  That  they  are 
popular  is  evidenced  by  the  demand  that 
is  made  for  all  cattle  offered  for  sale. 
This  demand  is  because  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  the  strong  constitution 
and  vigor  of  the  animals.  I  have  omit¬ 
ted  to  mention  the  rather  high  percent¬ 
age  of  fat  in  the  milk  of  these  cows.  It 
seems  to  be  a  little  over  four  per  cent. 
The  milk  is  in  demand  for  market  pur¬ 
poses  and  has  been  offered  a  premium 
in  some  cases  where  a  fine  grade  is  de¬ 
sired. 


These  are  filled  completely  every  year 
from  the  20  acres  of  corn  grown,  and 
there  is  some  of  it  left  after  the  silos 
have  settled  and  been  filled  again. 
There  is  a  good  supply  of  clover  hay 
and  some  other  hay  is  fed.  As  the  farm 
consists  of  100  acres,  20  of  which  is  in 
corn  and  20  seeded  with  a  crop  of  oats, 
peas  and  barley,  there  is  left  60  acres 
for  clover  and  other  hay,  unless  some 
soiling  crop  is  grown.  The  clover  and 
grass  crops  are  usually  continued  three 
years,  thus  making  with  the  corn  and 
clover  a  five-year  rotation.  By  this  sys¬ 
tem  50  head  of  cows  and  young  stock- 
are  kept.  I  should  add,  however,  that 
when  the  cows  are  dry  in  Summer  they 
and  the  young  stock  are  pastured  on  an¬ 
other  piece  of  land.  Silage  is  fed  to  the 
cows  for  about  60  days  in  Summer,  be¬ 
fore  the  green  feeds  are  ready  for  use. 
The  grain  grown  usually  thrashes  out  50 
bushels  to  the  acre,  but  in  favorable 
years  it  may  go  60.  Last  season,  being 
particularly  unfavorable,  gave  a  return 
of  only  about  40  bushels  to  the  acre. 
This  grain  is  ground  and  fed  to  the 
cows,  and  about  $800  worth  of  cattle 
feeds  are  purchased.  The  purchased 
feeds  are  mostly  cotton-seed  meal,  lin- 
seedmeal,  brewers’  grains  and  mixed 
feed. 

The  income  from  the  farm  is  about 
$4,000  a  year.  Two  men  are  hired  the 
year  through,  and  no  other  help  is  em¬ 
ployed  except  at  silo  filling.  Not  much 
fertilizer  is  purchased  and  the  usual 
running  expenses  are  not  high.  It  is 
istinctively  a  dairy  farm,  and  there  is 
sufficient  to  do  to  keep  the  help  em¬ 
ployed  all  the  time.  One  may  readily 
see  that  on  this  figuring  there  is  a  very 
good  margin  left  after  expenses  are 
paid.  The  farm  is  near  the  village  where 
the  owner  lives,  and  he  is  a  frequent 
caller,  at  the  farm,  giving  considerable 
attention  to  the  details  of  the  farm  af¬ 
fairs.  The  soil  of  the  farm  is  a  loam 
and  bv  the  method  of  working  it  is 
increasing  in  fertility  year  by  year.  If 
we  consider  the  farm  worth  a  hundred 
dollars  an  acre  and  the  interest  on 
the  investment  $500  there  figures  out  a 
nice  profit  yet  after  the  expenses  have 
been  met.  h.  h.  l. 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 


(Trade  Stark  RegiiteredJ 


THE  TIME  IS  NOW 

All  the  winter  long,  the  troubled  owner  of 
a  lame  horse  reads  our  advertisements.  Then, 
day  after  day  slips  away,  while  he  talks,  la¬ 
ments,  listens,  takes  advice  and  hesitating 
— FAILS  TO  ACT — till  the  Springtime  is 
on  him  and  his  horse  is  not  yet  able  to  work. 
Meantime  the  thrifty,  prosperous,  resolute 
man,  reads,  considers  the  evidence  carefully 
—Decides  Promptly — and  his  horse  is  work¬ 
ing  in,  say,  ten  days  to  two  weeks.  That’s 
exactly  what  happens  every  winter. 

We  Originated  the  treatment  of  horses  by 
mail — Under  Signed  Contract  to  Return 
Money  if  Remedy  Fails — and  every  minute 
of  every  day  for  seventeen  years  our  advice 
and  treatments  have  been  on  the  way  wherever 
mails  go  and  horses  are.  Our  charges  are 
moderate.  Spring  work  is  near  ;  Write. 

Our  Latent  8nve-Tht»-Ilorae  BOOK  is  aMindSettler 
—-Tulls  How  to  Test  for  Spavin— What  to  Do  for  a  Lame 
Horse — Covers  58  Forms  of  Lameness — Illustrated.  But 
write  describing  your  case  and  we  will  send  our— BOOK 
—Sample  Contract  and  Advice— ALL  FKEJE— to  (Horse 
Owners  and  Managers — Only.) 

Address— TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  Everywhere  Soli  Savo-Tho-Horso  With  Con- 
tract,  or  Sont  By  us  Expross  Prepaid. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

IlFWTnN’Q  Heave,  Cough,  Distemper 
lit II  I  wil  w  and  Indigestion  Cure 

Cures  Heaves  by 
correctingthe  cause, 
I  which  is  Chronic 
Indigestion.  The 
original  and  only 
scientific  remedy 
for  Heaves.  Sold 
.  .  by  druggists  for  23 

years;  used  in  veterinary  practice  over  so  years. 
One  to  three  $1.00  cans  cures  heaves.  Money 
refunded  if  results  are  not  satisfactory  after 
using  two  cans. 

Free  booklet  explains  about  the  Wind,  Throat,  Stomach 
and  Blood.  A  Grand  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expeller 
Economical  to  use ;  dose  is  small.  Safe  for  the  colt* 
adult  or  mare  in  foal.  #1.00  per  can  at  Dealers’ of 
express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  __  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Will  reduce  iulianied,  strained, 
swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
Muscles  or  lirnises.  Cure  the 
Lameness  and  stop  pain  from  a 
gPDDL  Side  Hone  or  Bone  Spavin. 
Jno  blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  be 
used.  $2  a  bottle  doliverod.  Describo 
your  case  for  special  Instructions  and 
Hook  2  E  free. 

ABSORBINE,  the  liniment  for  mankind. 
Reduces  strained,  tom  ligaments,  enlarged  glands 
veins  or  muselos-heals  ulcers— allays  pain.  Price 
$1.0(1  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

W.F.  YOUNG.  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St,,  Springfield,  Mass, 


Before  After 


RAW  GROUND  LIME 

For  use  in  stable  gutters  as  an  absorbent. 

F.  E.  CONLEY  LIME  CO.,  Dept.  L,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Saved  23%  on  Feed  Bills 

and  yet  had  fatter,  sleeker,  healthier  and 
stronger  animals.  That’s  what  one  man  did 
who  fed 

De  Soto’s  Brand  Molasses 

Molasses  is  one  of  the  best  stock  feeds 
—and  one  of  the  cheapest.  Rich  in  car¬ 
bohydrate,  it  will  supply  more  energy 
proportionately,  than  any  other  feed. 
Keeps  animals  healthy.  More  work  from 
horses — more  milk  from  cows  fed  on  mo¬ 
lasses.  Try  it  on  your  stock  for  a  month 
and  note  results.  Recommended  by  own¬ 
ers,  veterinarians  and  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions. 

Write  for  Free  Book,  "Feeding  Molas- 
ses.  lens  how  to  mix  rations  and  gives 
valuable  information  on  feeding. 

•TOHN  S.  SILLS  &  SONS,  612  West  37th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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AND  UP- 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  is  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa¬ 
tor  for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;  making  heavy  or  light 
cream.  Designed  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic¬ 
ture.  which  illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  Is 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 

Gears  thoroughly  protected. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
dairy  Is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  d  d  ross :  w _ _ _ 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  „.Y. 


I/-  g?sy  to  Move,  Easy  onTueP" 
I (  *  me  for  Stock-Hriugs  Hrofits 

This  cooker  can’t  rust,  can’t  tip.  The 

Farmers’  Favorite 

Feed  Cooker  and  Agricultural  Boiler 

will  get  more  money  for  you  from  pigs, 
liens,  cows,  etc.  Guaranteed  to  please  or 
money  back.  25tol00gals.  Write  for  Catalog. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  C,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


ROBERTSON'S  CHAIN 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 

“I  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  satis¬ 
faction  In  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  H.  Cooley,  M.  D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  8t.,  Forcstvllle,  Conn. 


foster  Steel  and  Wood 

STANCHIONS 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 

Makes  cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  ;  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION  CO. 
906  Insurance  Itldg.,  Kofhester,  N.  Y. 


»l  EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 


SO  Days’  Trial— Stationary  When  Opkn 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

Tlie  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  60,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


S  wARRmm 

STANCHION 


Henry  II.  Albertson,  Burl¬ 
ington,  N.  J.,  writes:  ‘‘.My 
new  Stanchions  add  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  my  cows.’’ 

WHY  TORTURE 

yours  with  rigid  stanchions? 

Send  for  specifications 
of  inexpensive  yet  sani- 
_  tary  cow  stable  to 

^  ALL  ACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  MB,  Eorcstvllle,  Conn, 


1913. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  NOTES. 

Great  Value  ok  Guernseys. — As  to 
the  value  of  purebred  animals  in  the  herd 
of  an  ordinary  farmer,  I  can  give  you 
one  striking  instance.  A  few  years  ago 
I  bought  the  imported  heifer  Queen 
Regent  IV.  She  was  about  16  months 
old  and  I  paid  for  her  at  that  time  $200. 
Her  first  calf  was  a  bull  calf,  now  owned 
at  Esker  View  Farms,  New  York.  Her 
second  calf,  Princess  Decie,  now  belongs 
to  C.  C.  Allen,  Wisconsin.  The  last  calf 
born  while  I  owned  her  was  Princess 
Alice,  which  I  now  own.  Queen  Regent 
was  sold  for  $1,800  last  Spring.  The 
bull  was  sold  for  $750.  The  Esker  View 
Farms  shortly  after  they  purchased,  re¬ 
fused  $1500  for  him.  Princess  Decie 
was  sold  for  $600.  I  refused  $1000  for 
Princess  Alice  when  she  was  eight 
months  old,  so  that  the  returns  from  a 
$200  investment  so  far  are  $4150.  We 
have  plenty  of  farmers  in  this  vicinity 
who  are  breeding  cattle  that  thfcy  sell 
as  two-year-old  heifers  as  low  as  $18 
to  $25.  There  have  been  half-blood 
grade  Guernseys  sold  in  this  vicinity 
at  the  same  age  as  high  as  $125,  and 
notwithstanding  these  facts,  very  few 
of  our  farmers  will  raise  anything  but 
the  lowest  kind  of  scrub  cattle. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  d.  watkins. 

Profit  In  Shorthorns. — We  have 
bred  Short  Horn  cattle  for  years,  and 
know  that  it  pays,  and  pays  big,  to  breed 
them,  if  simply  for  beef.  A  half-bred 
steer  put  side  by  side  with  a  scrub  will 
bring  nearly  double  the  price,  and  the 
cost  of  feeding  him  will  not  be  as  much. 
He  will  outweigh  and  outlook  the  scrub. 
We  have  vealecl  purebred  calves  which 
at  two  months  old  have  brought  $25  to 
$35.  A  grade  Holstein  cow  will  in  many 
cases  produce  twice  as  much  as  the  com¬ 
mon  cow,  and  will  do  so  for  a  year. 
Farmers  do  not  see  it  that  way  as  a 
rule  and  have  known  them  in  many 
cases  to  drive  to  a  scrub  bull  when  there 
was  only  50  cents  difference  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  fee  and  the  animal  cost  hundreds  of 
dollars,  and  imported  at  that.  It  seems 
to  me  the  high  cost  of  meats  is  due 
somewhat  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
calves  are  sold  for  veal ;  no  steer  calves 
are  raised.  Most  of  them  are  sold  from 
$5  to  $10,  the  latter  price  not  obtained 
as  often  as  the  former,  and  you  could 
not  buy  a  dozen  home-bred  steers  here 
in  a  50-mile  drive.  I  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  any  purebred  Durham  cow 
will  produce  as  much  milk  on  half  the 
grain  and  keep  fat  when  put  side  by 
side  with  scrubs,  average  cows  of  both 
breeds.  w.  g.  hawkins. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Another  Guernsey  Note. — I  have 
been  breeding  purebred  Guernseys  since 
1908,  and  think  that  I  have  been  well 
paid  by  purchasing  a  purebred  sire.  I 
have  raised  heifers,  half  and  threequarters 
blood,  that  give  from  20  to  30  pounds  of 
milk  per  day.  And  there  is  a  great1  de¬ 
mand  for  them  in  this  section  at  a  good 
price.  There  is  so  much  call  for  them 
that  I  do  not  get  many  ahead. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  b.  w.  graves. 

THE  HEN  AND  THE  EGG. 

On  page  156  Mr.  Cosgrove  in  liis  letter 
relative  to  the  “egg-la.ving  contest,”  makes 
tho_  assertion  that  a  hen  can  of  her  own 
volition,  govern  the  natural  process  of  egg- 
laying  according  to  her  inclination.  While 
I  am  no  criterion  in  henology,  we  all  know 
the  ovums  form,  grow  and  are  finally  ex¬ 
pelled  as  eggs,  a  natural  process,  without 
the  hen  having  very  much  to  say  about  it, 
except  that  proper  feeding  and  care  ma¬ 
terially  conduce  to  that  end.  However,  if 
the  hen  has  not  the  inborn  physical  produc¬ 
tive  elements,  no  system  of  feeding  and  care, 
to  my  mind,  will  rectify  this  defect,  but 
to  say  that  a  hen,  who  possesses  these  es¬ 
sential  qualifications  which  are  in  and  of 
her  very  nature,  can  by  her  whims,  go 
contrary  to  the  natural  physical  laws  of 
nature,  I  for  one  do  not  believe.  I  do 
agree  with  Mr.  Cosgrove  that  it  is  the 
strain,  and  not  alone  the  breed  that  pro¬ 
duces  eggs.  I  have  two  friends,  hotli  hav¬ 
ing  White  Hocks ;  one  has  a  (lock  of  50 
and  the  other  23G  hens  and  April-hatched 
pullets.  These  birds  came  from  two  of  the 
highest-priced  and  most  widely  advertised 
people  in  the  business  and  up  to  to-day, 
February  1,  have  had  but  one  egg.  Two 
years  ago  I  iwnight  from  a  friend  of  mine 
three  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  hens  and  a  cock  : 
there  was  nothing  fancy  about  them,  not 
even  the  standard  color,  but  they  were  the 


real  things  in  egg-laying.  I  never  kept 
exact  count  of  the  number 'laid  but  know 
that  with  the  exception  of  moulting  sea¬ 
son  they  were  always  earning  their  feed, 
so  I  contend  that  it  must  be  a  charac¬ 
teristic,  irrespective  of  type,  color,  shape 
and  least  of  all  "fine  feathers.”  w.  e.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

What  W.  E.  B.  lacks  is  experience  in 
poultry  keeping,  I  should  judge.  It  is 
very  true  that  the  ovums  or  “yolks”  of 
eggs  are  formed  in  the  ovaries  and  that 
they  grow,  and  when  of  full  size  are  ex¬ 
pelled  into  the  oviduct  and  there  sur¬ 
rounded  with  the  “white”  and  then  a 
skin  put  around  the  white  and  yolk,  and 
further  along  a  “shell”  is  generally,  but 
not  always,  formed  around  the  whole. 
Sometimes  two  yolks  will  grow  at  the 
same  rate  and  both  rupture  the  “follicle”’ 
or  skin,  in  which  it  has  grown,  and  both 
yolks  be  expelled  into  the  oviduct  at 
the  same  time.  These  are  usually  en¬ 
veloped  in  one  “white”  and  shell,  and 
laid  as  a  double-yolk  egg.  Occasionally 
these  two  yolks  are  surrounded  with  the 
white  and  shell  separately,  and  then  the 
hen  lays  two  eggs  in  one  day.  While 
the  above  is  the  natural  process,  it  may 
be  interfered  with  by  many  causes.  The 
full-grown  yolk  that  has  been  expelled 
into  the  oviduct  the  hen  has  probably 
lost  control  of ;  it  will  pass  through  the 
rest  of  the  natural  processes  and  be 
“laid.”  But  the  yolks  that  are  not  full 
grown  are  within  control  of  the  hen. 
She  can,  and  often  does,  absolutely  stop 
their  further  development.  I  have  often 
taken  a  laying  hen  and  shut  her  up  in 
a  little  exhibition  coop  in  another  build¬ 
ing.  Invariably  she  would  lay  one  egg 
within  the  next  day  or  two  days,  then 
not  another  egg;  even  if  kept  there  for 
two  weeks  or  more.  Occasionally  I  have 
had  one  lay  two  eggs  and  then  stop  en¬ 
tirely,  but  nine  times  out  of  10  she  would 
lay  only  one  egg,  then  stop.  Now  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  otherwise  than 
that  she  would  have  kept  right  on  lay¬ 
ing  if  she  had  been  left  in  the  house 
with  her  mates.  No  amount  of  feeding 
of  any  kind  could  compel  that  hen  to 
lay  another  egg  until  she  got  ready.  The 
first  thing  is  a  wild  endeavor  to  get  out; 
she  wants  to  be  back  with  her  mates, 
but  she  cannot  help  laying  the  egg  that 
is  being  shelled  in  her  oviduct.  But  she 
most  certainly  can  stop  the  production 
of  any  more  eggs. 

What  becomes  of  the  “ovums”  when 
a  hen  becomes  broody?  If  you  break 
her  up  she  goes  to  laying  again  in  a 
week;  if  you  let  her  sit  she  won’t  lay 
another  egg  in  six  weeks  or  more.  I 
imagine  that  the  partly  formed  yolks  are 
absorbed  into  her  system ;  I  don’t  think 
they  simply  stop  developing  and  remain 
for  the  six  or  eight  weeks  in  the 
ovaries,  half  or  three-quarters  grown, 
awaiting  the  time  when  the  hen  gets 
ready  to  lay.  I  think  the  hen  has  this 
power  of  stopping  the  growth,  or  of 
absorbing  the  already  partly  grown  eggs, 
at  will;  that  is,  until  they  are  shed  into 
the  oviduct.  How  do  the  “natural  physi¬ 
cal  laws  of  nature,”  the  “law  of  growth,” 
etc.,  explain  the  fact  that  a  hen  taken 
from  her  mates  and  put  in  a  strange 
place  stops  laying?  Let  W.  E.  B.  try  it 
a  half  dozen  times ;  take  some  of  his 
best  layers  and  shut  them  up  separately 
in  a  strange  place,  and  see  if  egg  pro¬ 
duction  does  not  come  to  a  sudden  stop. 
Many  large  breeders  will  not  allow  visi¬ 
tors  to  their  yards,  because  they  have 
found  a  serious  loss  in  egg  production 
from  the  temporary  excitement  of  the 
hens  by  the  presence  of  strangers. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Corn  Stalk  Disease. 

On  page  149  E.  I,,  asks  about  moldy  hay, 
and  A.  S.  A,  says  it  is  had  for  everything; 
also  says  it  causes  what  is  sometimes  called 
cornstalk  disease.  Will  you  let  me  know 
what  that  is,  and  how  it  affects  cattle? 

New  Hampshire.  a.  n.  k. 

The  malady  termed  “cornstalk  disease” 
is  a  trouble  which  causes  staggers,  impac¬ 
tion  and  paralysis  in  cattle  that  have  re¬ 
cently  been  turned  into  cornstalk  fields. 
This  mostly  occurs  in  the  Western  States, 
where  corn  is  husked  without  cutting  and 
shocking  the  stalks.  It  seems  to  he  prac¬ 
tically  unknown  where  corn  is  cut  and 

shocked.  The  late  Dr.  Frank  S.  Billings 

and  Prof.  Burrill,  of  Illinois,  investigated 
this  disease  many  years  ago  and  attributed 
it  to  a  specific  germ.  Since  then  little 

investigational  work  has  been  done  on  the 
subject.  The  exact  cause  is  still  in  ques¬ 
tion.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  it  is 
induced  by  fungus  or  mould  rather  than  a 
germ.  The  disease  kills  large  numbers  of 
animals;  hut  strange  to  say  not  all  stalk 
fields  are  similarly  affected,  neither  can  one 
tell  when  pastured  animals  will  he  at¬ 
tacked.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  rare ; 
again  it  is  quite  prevalent  in  the  district 
where  it  has  been  unknown  in  previous 
years.  To  test  their  stalk  fields  some  cat¬ 
tlemen  now  turn  in  one  or  two  scrub  or 
runt  cattle  and  if  they  survive  they  feel 
it  is  safe  for  more  valuable  animals.  Given 
instantly,  large  doses  of  physic  sometimes 
prove  effectual  and  if  this  does  not  suffice, 
the  veterinarian  may  open  the  rumen  and 
remove  the  hulk  of  the  feed  lodged  therein. 
This  operation  (rumenotomyt  sometimes 
has  saved  the  life  of  an  animal  that  would 
have  been  lost,  had  medicine  alone  been 
relied  upon.  a.  s.  a. 


^Whes  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.H.  DANA,  74  Main  St. .West  Lebanon.  N  II 


IDEAL  DAIRY  FEED 


More  Protein  and  Fat  than  Oil  Steal.  About 
same  as  Cotton  Seed  .Meal.  Never  injurious.  Ask 
your  dealer  or  write  for  information  on  feeding. 

THE  DEWEY  BROS.  CO..  Box  544.  Blanchester.  O. 


Mangel  Wurzel  Beets  for  Sale 

Indispensable  in  making  up  a  Winter  dairy  ration 
for  best  results  in  economy  of  feed,  increased  pro¬ 
duction  and  health  of  animals.  $10.00  per  ton  F.O.B- 

McLENNAN  FARM  -  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


SS  1  3ST  33 


PIGS 


'—8  weeks’  old  Berkshire— Chester  White  cross 
$5  each.  CLARK  FARM,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pnps, Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ercildoun,  Pa 


MAMMOTH  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

From  stock  that  has  won  premiums  wherever  shown. 
Few  gilts  for  sale,  bred  or  open.  Weight.  150  to  175 
lbs.  $25.00  each.  Write  for  special  proposition.  Wil- 
lowdale  Stock  Farm,  H.  S.  Green,  Prop.,  Powhatan  Point.  0. 

SUNNY  BANK  FARM  BERKSHIRES 

Both  Sexes  ;  Masterpiece  hnd  Longfellow  breed, 
ing;  bred  sows.  Prices  reasonable.  Registration  free- 

A.  F.  Jones,  P.  O.  Box  117,  Bridgehampton,  N.  Y. 


Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

Has  bred  more  high-class  hogs  than  any  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Have  sows  bred  for  Spring  litters  and  some 
Summer  farrowed  sow  pigs  that  are  right  to  be  bred 
for  next  Summer  farrow.  Write  me.  Address, 
J.  E.  WATSON.  PROP.,  MARBLEDALE,  CONN. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHWOOD 

We  have  for  sale  service  boars,  brood  sows  and 
pigs,  all  ages.  These  are  sired  by  Berryton  Duke’s 
Model,  the  hoar  that  headed  the  first  prize  herd  at 
the  Royal  in  1909 ;  Highwood  Duke  75th.  a  half- 
brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  boar,  at  the  last  In¬ 
ternational,  and  other  boars  of  equal  merit, 
ii.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


CHELD0N  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
O  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars  Best  Of  breeding 
C.  K.  BAKNE8,  Oxford,  N.  V. 


DEI  ORSES 


PINE  KEG.  BLACK  PEIICHERON  STAR- 
I,  I  ON,  Comir.g  4 ;  right  every  wav.  A  BARGAIN. 
FOX  &  WEBBLR,  Wellington,  O. 


QERCHERON  STALLIONS,  withqnality  guaranteed,  at 
'  farmer’s  prices.  BONNY  BROOK  FARM,  Gardiner,  N.  Y' 

50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 

Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  save 
you  money'on  the  purchase  of  a  Per- 
cheron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.Green,Middlefield,0. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &Warren 


sfaS?-0NE  BLACK  SPANISH  JACK 

STEPHEN  KELLOGG,  R.  F.  D.,  Burdette,  Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y 


Adirondack  Farms 


GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


The  Greatest  Breeding 
Establishment  in  the  East. 
Imported  and  American 
bred  Pereheron,  Belgian  and 
Suffolk  stallions  and  maies 
of  unequalled  quality, 
breeding,  style  ana  action, 
a  new  importation  of  forty 
head. 

Why  longer  neglect  the 
greatest  possible  source  of 
profit  on  your  farm. 

Better  Horses,  Better  Farming, 

More  Power,  More  Profits. 

Catalogue  C,  the  finest  ever, 
if  you  are  interested. 


FOR  SALE 

Two  Car  Loads  of  Good  STOCK  HAY 

Wiil  rank  as  about  No.  2  Timothy.  Buy  direct 
from  the  grower  and  save  the  dealer's  profit. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


for  the  Official  Sales 

of  the  NEW  YORK 
Box  96,  Peekskitl.N.  Y. 


Ontario  OIivpi*  Seoie — Holstein  bull,  born  Oct. 
uniario  vuver  aegis  31  i912  lareely  whita 

show  animal  in  every  respect.  Price,  $100.  Send 
for  pedigree.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


If  You  Want  Guernseys  •£& 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION, 


DAIRYMEN 


_ •J’  £ _ 

GUERNSEY  COW 


IS  READY  TO  INCREASE 

YOUR  PROFITS 

WILL  YOU  LET  HER  ? 
write: 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  Y  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


Breed  Up— Not  Down',/oTrc,B„“'i„S™'” 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  It.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


QTJ-AL-IT-Y 

For  Sale — JERSEY  BULL  CALF— Dropped  Nov.  29,  1912; 
Dam's  record,  12,810  lbs.  milk,  testing 803  lbs.  butter. 
Dam  of  Sire  has  record  of  9744  lbs  milk,  testing  655 
lbs.  butter.  Can  you  buy  anything  better  ?  For  des¬ 
cription  and  price,  address,  E  W.  Mosher,  Aurora,  N.  Y_ 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  r “» 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chifienango,  N.Y. 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

60  Extra  Fine,  Large,  Heavy  Milking  Cows 

All  young,  nicely  marked  and  dne 
to  freshen  within  sixty  days. 

IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD  ONES  COME  AND  SEE  THESE  COWS 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  SEVERAL  THOROUGHBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  YEARLING  BULLS 

for  sale  cheap  at  farmer's  prices.  All  well  grown, 
ready  for  immediate  service,  perfectly  marked,  well 
bred  and  guaranteed  right  in  every  particular. 
V.  B.  McLennan,  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A  Bargain  to  Start  a  Holstein  Herd 

A  cow  or  splendid  individuality,  of  the  best  of 
breeding,  bred  to  a  bull  whose  dam  made  a  21  lb. 
record  at  three  years,  for  $200.  For  further  Infor¬ 
mation  and  list  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  write 
TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  ASS  N,  Box.B,  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


EAST  RIVER  HOLSTEINS 

. . . FOR  SALE . .  . 

70  Cows,  grade  Holstein,  due  to  calve  soon.  The  kind 
that  till  the  pail.  1  O  Registered  2  and  3  year  old  Hotter* 
bred  to  good  sires.  10  Registered  Bulls  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice,  with  extra  good  breeding.  1 0  Registered  Bull 
Calves.  Most  of  these  bulls  have  good  A.  R.  O.  Dams, 
and  large  record  sires. 

bell  PHONE  JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

311-F-5  Dept.  R,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Ayrshire  Bull  Calf-„°“d°  Yot.SiSS  5 

splendid  type  and  markings.  Foundation  stock  of 
Dr.  Butterfield,  S.  Mount  Rose,  Pa.  For  sale  cheap. 
NATHAN  J.  S.  PRICE,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE 

Reg.  Holstein  Bull 

Two  years  old,  nicely  marked,  finein- 
dividnal,  kind,  sure  and  choicely  bred. 

$75.  Can  also  spare  a  few  females. 

HillhurstFarm,  f.  h.  Rlvenburgb,  Prop.  Munnsville.N.Y. 


Tompkins  co.  breeders  association,  box  B,Tr..n..». 

burg,  N.  Y.  Breeders  of  pure-brea  Uoraea,  Cattle,  bheep1 
Swine,  and  Poultry.  Special  Offers.  Two  young  Percberoa 
Stallions,  price  cheap.  A  particularly  nice  bunch  of  Southdown 
Kwes,  bred  to  lamb  in  March  and  April.  A  Holstein  bull  calf,  a 
grandson  of  the  “  Kin*  of  the  Pontiacs,”  from  an  A.  R.  O.  cow 
A  bargain  at  $45.00.  The  Tompkins  County  Breeders  Jour 
Tiuly  with  sole  list,  2ft  cents  per  year.  Sample  copy  free 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  GUERNSEY  BULL 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  SALES  LIST 

All  ages:  best  of  stock;  prices  very  low.  This  is  a 
chance  for  you  to  begin  right  and  improve  your  herd. 
BELLMATh  FARMS,  H.  C.  Crocker  &  Son,  Box  C.  Sennett,  N.Y. 


Millr  PrnfflTrPlW  For  New  York  City  market 
iTIiin  riUUUUJIh  desiring  information  bow  to 
form  branches  of  the  Dairymen  s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albert  Manning  Otisville.  N.  Y. 


Dogs  ancl  Ferrets 


Collie  Pups 


— The  kind  that  bring  the  cows. 
NELSON'S,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


COLLIES 

Females,  $4  and  $5. 


— Fine  Pups  out  of  every  day 
drivers.  Males.  $5  and  $6  each. 

BROOKSIOE  FARMS,  Prospect,  Ohio 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Prof.  Frazer  of  the  Illinois  experiment  station  tested 
554  Illinois  cows— cows  about  as  good  as  they  will  average 
in  other  States.  In  that  investigation  he  found  25  cows 
that  retnrned  precisely  the  same  profit  as  1021  poor  cows. 
Are  you  milking  any  of  these  unprofitable  cows  I  Test 
yours  and  find  out.  Tliero’s  still  money  in  dairyiug,  but 
only  for  the  man  who  does  it  in  a  businesslike  way. 

Old-fashioned  ways  cannot  compete  with  modern  methods 
and  modern  cows.  Purebred  Holsteins  are  the  choice  of 
progressive  dairymen  all  over  the  world. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sec’i,  Box  105.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Cholera. 

We  have  had  an  attack  of  cholera  among 
our  hogs.  We  notified  the  State  and  had 
them  treated  with  “virus,”  which  checked 
the  spreading.  We  have  one  brood  sow 
which  did  not  have  the  cholera  at  all.  She 
was  treated  with  the  rest  and  is  well  and 
hardy  now.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  keep 
her  to  breed  from,  or  would  you  advise 
killing  her  and  starting  in  with  fresh 
stock?  We  have  been  advised  to  kill  her, 
but  she  is  a  good  breeder  and  mother,  and 
I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion.  Is 
there  any  method  by  which  you  can  treat 
pigs  when  young  so  that  they  will  be  im¬ 
mune  for  life  to  the  cholera?  w.  b.  m. 
Pennsylvania. 

By  all  means  use  the  brood  sow  for 
breeding  purposes.  She  apparently  is  im¬ 
mune  to  cholera  and  for  that  reason  is 
especially  valuable  upon  an  infected  farm. 
Sows  that  have  gone  through  cholera  suc¬ 
cessfully  remain  immune  against  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  are  considered  very  valuable  on 
that  account.  There  is  no  way  in  which 
pigs  can  be  immunized  against  the  disease 
other  than  vaccination  with  protective 
serum.  a.  s.  a. 

Imperfect  Udder. 

I  bought  a  Guernsey  heifer  recently ;  she 
Is  due  to  freshen  in  about  three  weeks. 
When  I  got  her  first  her  udder  was  not 
filled  to  any  extent  but  now  the  teats  are 
swelling  up,  three  of  them  are  very  big,  but 
the  fourth,  which  is  on  the  right  back  quar¬ 
ter,  is  not  filling  at  all  as  yet.  The  teat 
is  normal,  is  placed  right,  has  an  opening  at 
the  end  and  is  not  injured  in  any  way.  I 
massage  teat  and  rub  the  udder  with  vase¬ 
line.  She  is  fed  good  clover  hay,  cornstalks 
for  roughage,  bran  and  oil  meal,  six  quarts 
per  day,  with  plenty  of  roots.  This  is  her 
first  calf.  Her  dam  is  a  Guernsey  and  a 
very  heavy  milker.  Sire  is  registered,  and 
a  good  one.  Do  you  think  that  quarter  of 
the  udder  will  come  out  all  right? 

Long  Island.  a.  p. 

The  blood  is  not  circulating  freely 
through  this  distended  udder  and  conges¬ 
tion  is  a  term  usually  given  to  such  a 
condition.  The  abdominal  veins  seen  in 
front  of  the  udder  carry  the  venous  blood 
away  from  the  udder  and  these  veins  are 
not  perfectly  performing  their  function. 
Make  the  heifer  take  abundant  exercise 
every  day  to  stimulate  freer  circulation  of 
the  blood  and  rub  the  veins  thoroughly 
twice  a  day  in  the  direction  of  the  fore 
quarters.  At  night  rub  the  udder  with 
warm  melted  lard.  a.  s.  a. 

Undeveloped  Udder. 

I  had  a  cow  freshen  with  her  first  calf 
in  August,  1912.  The  right  hind  quarter 
of  her  udder  is  not  properly  developed,  and 
gives  less  than  half  as  much  milk  from 
that  quarter  as  any  of  the  others.  Is  there 
any  way  to  develop  this  and  cause  a  full 
flow  of  milk  from  the  quarter?  J.  w.  d. 
New  Jersey. 

It  is  quite  improbable  that  the  undeveloped 
quarter  of  the  udder  will  become  perfect  in 
form  and  function.  It  would  be  well,  how¬ 
ever,  to  treat  the  affected  quarter  in  the 
same  way  recommended  in  our  answer  to 
J.  T.  under  the  head  of  “Watery  Milk,” 
namely,  to  give  hand  rubbing  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  to  rub  at  night  with 
brandy.  In  addition  to  this  treatment, 
milk  this  quarter  four  times  a  day  to  stimu¬ 
late  secretion  of  milk.  a.  s.  a. 

Tongue  Lolling. 

On  page  78  A.  B.  G.  wishes  to  know  how 
to  break  his  horse  from  tongue  lolling. 
Ilad  he  used  a  Lindsey  humane  bit  when 
he  commenced  it  he  would  have  no  trouble. 
To  prevent  it  now,  use  a  wide  bit  and  an 
over-check,  but  instead  of  buckling  the  check 
in  the  bit  or  over  bit,  have  a  strap  with 
two  small  rings  in  which  you  buckle  the 
over-check,  this  strap  to  pass  down  around 
under  jaw  in  front  of  bit,  and  resting 
against  it  at  each  side  of  mouth,  causing 
him  to  hold  his  mouth  shut  when  reined 
up.  This  is  most  humane  as  well  as  ef¬ 
fective.  j.  A.  R. 

Dixon,  Ill. 

Cattle  Lice. 

What  is  the  best  remedy  for  cattle  lice, 
the  big  blue  and  red  ones?  Is  whitewash 
the  thing  to  use  to  kill  those  in  the  stable, 
etc.  E.  w. 

New  Hampshire. 

Cattle  lice  may  be  gotten  rid  of  by  re¬ 
peated  spraying  and  scrubbing  with  a  1-100 
solution  of  coal  tar  dip  thickened  with  sul¬ 
phur  ;  or  may  be  quickly  killed  by  free 
application  of  a  docoction  of  four  ounces  of 
stavesacre  (larkspur)  seeds  in  a  gallon  of 
boiling  water  allowed  to  stand  covered  until 
cold.  When  the  weather  is  too  cold  to 
allow  a  liquid  solution  to  be  applied,  some 
benefit  may  follow  the  free  use  of  pyrethrum 
powder  or  powdered  sulphur  upon  the  af¬ 
fected  parts  of  the  body.  Mercurial  oint¬ 
ment  (blue  salve)  is  effective  when  applied 
at  the  back  of  the  head  and  along  the  back¬ 
bone,  but  cattle  so  treated  must  be  kept 


separate,  as  the  ointment  is  poisonous  and 
may  do  harm  when  licked  off.  To  rid  cattle 
permanently  of  lice  it  is  necessary  to 
cleanse  the  stable  perfectly,  remove  and 
burn  all  loose  trash,  old  feed,  fodder  and 
litter,  then  disinfect  thoroughly  and  white¬ 
wash  ceiling,  walls,  floors,  feed  boxes  and 
hay  racks,  as  lice  and  nits  remain  almost 
indefinitely  in  such  untreated  places. 

a.  s.  A. 

Diseased  Tooth. 

I  have  a  horse  four  years  old  ;  last  July 
he  was  operated  on  for  diseased  teeth.  He 
still  runs  at  the  nose  but  not  as  badly 
as  he  did.  One  side  where  they  drilled  to 
knock  out  the  tooth,  one  on  each  side  of 
upper  jaw,  has  completely  healed,  the 
other  side  heals  up  and  then  breaks  out 
again  and  runs  some,  not  very  much.  He 
is  doing  well  ard  works  well,  but  gets  out 
of  wind  a  little  sooner  than  he  ought  to. 
What  is  the  possible  or  probable  outcome 
of  the  case?  Will  he  get  well  or  will  it 
always  trouble  him?  a.  c.  d. 

Connecticut. 

The  veterinarian  no  doubt  told  you  that 
the  teeth  were  affected  with  “caries.”  In 
removing  diseased  teeth  by  trephining, 
some  diseased  bone  or  tissues  remained  in 
the  parts  which  have  failed  to  heal.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  scrape  these  diseased 
parts  away  and  then  to  inject  once  daily 
a  little  of  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of 
protargol.  It  is  just  possible  that  another 
diseased  tooth  is  present  and  should  come 
away.  a.  s.  a. 

Cataract. 

Observing  that  his  eyes  were  watery,  the 
tenant  took  my  six-year-old  horse  to  a 
veterinarian  who  said  the  horse  would  go 
blind  in  a  year  or  two  from  a  growth  over 
the  sight.  It  is  not  yet  visible  without 
raising  the  eyelid.  The  veterinarian  told 
him  there  was  no  cure.  The  horse  is  val¬ 
uable,  but  I  fear  he  has  been  overtaxed 
when  too  young  by  hired  help.  If  the 
horse  could  be  saved  I  would  be  glad. 
What  do  you  think?  He  could  not  remember 
what  the  veterinarian  called  it.  I  infer 
that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  cataract. 

Indiana.  h.  b.  f. 

As  well  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from  the 
somewhat  meagre  description  of  the  case, 
a  cataract  is  forming  in  the  eye  of  your 
horse.  The  usual  cause  is  periodic  ophthal¬ 
mia  (moon  blindness).  This  disease  comes 
on  at  somewhat  irregular  intervals,  causes 
redness,  swelling  and  closing  of  the  eye¬ 
lids  with  discharge  of  tears  over  the  cheeks. 
The  eyeball  become  cloudy,  milky  or  yellow¬ 
ish  iu  appearance ;  but  the  attack  usually 
clears  up  in  a  week  to  10  days.  After  suc¬ 
cessive  attacks  the  cloudy  condition  of  the 
eyeball  ("pupil)  tends  to  remain  perma¬ 
nent.  When  a  cataract  forms  the  pupil  of 
the  eye  has  an  irregular  outline  and  takes 
on  a  porcelain-like  appearance.  Both  per¬ 
iodic  ophthalmia  and  cataract  are  incur¬ 
able.  The  eventual  outcome  of  the  disease 
may  be  somewhat  retarded  by  the  following 
method  of  treatment:  At  the  time  of  at¬ 
tack  cover  both  eyes  with  a  soft  cloth,  to 
be  kept  saturated  with  a  solution  of  one- 
half  dram  each  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and 
fluid  extract  of  belladonna  leaves,  with  10 
drops  of  pure  carbolic  acid  in  a  quart  of 
soft,  cold  water.  As  soon  as  inflamma¬ 
tion  subsides,  discontinue  the  use  of  the 
above  lotion  and  compress.  Once  daily  wet 
the  eyeball  with  a  solution  of  two  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  one  ounce  of  distilled 
water  to  be  kept  in  a  blue  glass  bottle,  to 
prevent  chemical  changes.  Continue  this 
treatment  for  at  least  10  days.  From  the 
outset  of  attack  give  one  dram  of  iodide 
of  potash  twice  daily  in  the  drinking  water 
and  continue  this  medicine  for  at  least  one 
week  after  the  attack  subsides.  It  should 
not,  however,  be  given  to  a  mare  in  foal 
as  it  is  sometimes  liable  to  cause  abortion. 
In  the  present  condition  of  the  eye  of 
your  horse  it  would  be  well  to  give  the 
treatment  with  nitrate  of  silver  solution, 
and  to  add  the  iodide  of  potash  treatment 
should  the  symptoms  at  any  time  become 
aggravated.  a.  s.  a. 

Indigestion. 

I  have  a  horse  subject  sometimes  to 
kidney  trouble ;  his  kidneys  fail  to  work 
and  he  has  all  the  symptoms  of  colic.  Will 
you  tell  me  what  is  best  to  do  in  a  case 
like  this?  Also,  will  you  kindly  let  me 
know  what  ingredients  make  a  good  horse 
tonic  for  putting  horses  in  first-class  shape, 
also  the  proper  dose  of  the  same? 

New  Jersey.  f.  m. 

Indigestion  rather  than  kidney  trouble 
Is  present  in  the  case  mentioned.  When 
a  horse  has  colicky  pains,  it  is  common 
for  the  urine  to  be  retained  and  it  comes 
away  as  soon  as  the  pain  subsides.  It  is 
probable  that  your  horse  is  being  overfed 
and  not  doing  enough  work  or  being  made 
to  take  sufficient  exercise;  or  it  may  be 
that  the  feed  is  moldy  or  indigestible. 
Adjust  these  matters  and  medicine  may  not 
prove  to  be  necessary.  See  other  answers 
in  relation  to  worms  in  horses.  Good 
feed,  proper  care,  adequate  exercise,  daily 
grooming  and  sanitary  stabling  generally 
obviate  the  necessity  of  giving  condition 
powders  or  tonics.  Allow  free  access  to 
rock  salt.  Where  a  tonic  is  necessary,  we 
suggest  the  following  mixture :  Salt,  two 
parts ;  powdered  mix  vomica,  gentian  and 
ginger  roots  and  dried  sulphate  of  iron,  one 
equal  part  of  each  ;  mix.  The  dose  for  an 
adult  horse  is  one  tablespoonful  night  and 
morning  for  ten  days.  Omit  iron  for  a 
pregnant  mare.  a.  s.  a. 

Cows  and  Alfalfa. 

1.  A  neighbor  of  mine  let  his  cows  into 
Alfalfa  after-feed  against  the  owner’s 
wishes,  and  shortly  afterward  three  cows 
lost  their  calves.  Do  you  think  that  the 
Alfalfa  did  it?  2.  Is  there  any  cure,  and 
what  is  it,  for  little  pigs  about  eight  or 
nine  weeks  old  that  have  the  piles? 

R.  H.  C. 

1.  Where  green  Alfalfa  is  suddenly  eaten 
in  large  quantities,  it  commonly  causes 
bloating  from  indigestion  and  such  an  at¬ 
tack  of  indigestion  might  be  followed  by 
abortion. 

2.  Change  the  feed,  as  some  irritant  iu 
the  food  is  causing  the  trouble  mentioned. 

A  suitable  food  would  be  new  milk  or 
sweet  skim-milk,  slightly  thickened  with 
middlings  and  a  little  flaxseed  meal.  Make 
the  pigs  take  abundant  outdoor  exercise. 
Roots  and  Alfalfa  hay  might  also  be  fed. 

A.  S.  A. 
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Solves  Your  Feed  Troubles 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  molasses  would  be  an  ideal  feed 
if  the  potash  salts  in  it  could  be  eliminated.  American  manu¬ 
facturers  tried  for  years  to  overcome  this  danger.  Many 
years  ago  a  German  chemist  discovered  that  Sphagnum 
contained  humic  acid  which  neutralized  the  potash  salts 
in  the  molasses,  and  -A  _  *  vv  a  «  A\  is  now  man¬ 
ufactured  under  this  patent  for¬ 
mula,  and  special  process  of 

manufacture,  producing  a  feed  for  cows,  horses,  sheep,  lambs 
and  pigs  absolutely  safe  and  second  to  nothing  in  the  world. 

It  eradicates  all  worms. 

Eighteen  years  of  severe  test  and  trial  by  the  great  dairymen 
and  horse  owners  of  England  and  Canada  have  proved  that 
there  is  no  feed  in  the  world  like  it. 
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depends  absolutely  upon  results  —  not  on  analysis,  for  molasses  has 
little  or  no  protein  or  fat,  yet  is  a  most  valuable  feed.  Molassine 
Meal  is  absolutely  free  from  oat  hulls,  screenings  or  “fillers” 
such  as  often  appear  in  ordinary  molasses  feeds.  It  has  already 
won  high  approval  of  American  feeders  and  welcomes  the  severest 
test.  You  can  buy  one  bag  or  one  ton  or  a  carload. 

If  your  regular  grain  dealer  does  not  have  it  in  stock,  write 
our  Boston  office  for  price  and  free  booklet  giving  every  fact 

THE  MOLASSINE  CO.,  Ltd.,  London,  England. 

Sole  United  States  Distributors 

L.  C.  P RIME  GO.,  326  Board  of  Trade  Building 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Save  Money  on  Harness 

Buy  custom-made,  oak-tanned  harness 
direct  from  factory  at  wholesale  prices. 
We  can  save  you  money  on  any  harness. 
All  harness  guaranteed— money  back  if 
you  are  not  satisfied. 

KING  HARNESS 

Will  Outlive  Your  Horse 

All  leather  tested  by  experts.  Over  31  years  on 
market.  Our  big  free  catalogue  illustrates  over 
75  styles  for  all  purposes — sure  to  show  the  harness 
you  need.  Send  for  It  today.  We  also  sell  Horse 
Clothing  and  Fur  Coats.  Ask  for  Catalogue  “  .” 

KING  HARNESS  C0.f  Desk  C,  Rome,  N.Y. 


IMPERIAL 

PULVERIZER 


CLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  ROLLER 
LEADS  THEM  ALL 
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THE  PETERSON  MFQ.  CO. 
148  Rivor  St.,  Kont,  Ohio 


HORSES 


FEEL  YOUNGER 


AND  WORK  BETTER 
WHEN  CLIPPED 

If  your  horses  are  clipped  before  the  spring  work  begins 
they  will  get  all  the  nourishment  from  their  feed- 
be  healthier  and  look  better.  They  will  dry  otr 
quickly,  be  more  easily  cleaned  and  feel  better 
generally— that  means  work  better.  Use  a 

STEWART’S  BALL  BEARING 

ENCLOSED  GEAR 

CUPPING  MACHINE 

Not  an  expense — but  a  highly  profitable  Invest¬ 
ment.  It  turns  easily,  does  more  and  closer  work 
than  any  other  machine— can’t  get  out  of  order. 

Gears  all  file  hard  and  cut  from  solid  steel  bar 
—protected  and  run  In  oil.  Includes  6  feet  new 
style  easy  running  llexible  shaft  and  celebrated 
Stewart’s  Single-Tension  Clipping  Head. 

You  can  make  money  clipping  your  neighbors’ 
horses  while  yours  will  do  better  work. 

Each  machine  guaranteed.  If  it  doesn’t  give 
perfect  satisfaction,  return  It  and  get  your 
money  back.  Complete  (f.50 

from  your  dealer  at . v*- 

If  he  can’t  supply  you  send  L.. . 

•2.00  and  we  will  ship  one 
C.  O.  D.  for  balance. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT  CO.. 

143  La  Salle  Ave., 

Chicago,  III. 


LOOK 
AT  THE 
BIG  PILE 
OF  WOOL 
A  QUICK 

and  a* 
SL,CK 


JOB 


Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing 
Shearing  Machine 

is  a  real  profit  device.  Gives  10c  to  40c  more 
from  each  sheep.  You  know  tho 
size  of  your  flock,  so  figuro  your 
profit  and  you’ll  find  tho  machine 
will  more  than  pay  for  Itself  , 
the  first  season.  Any  boy  can 
run  It  all  day  without  tiring.  All 
Joints  ball  bearing  with  ball  bear¬ 
ing  shearing  head.  Tho  equipment 
Includes  four  sets  of  knives  fully 
guaranteed,  Prlce....^  1  1 .60 
If  your  dealer  hasn't)  I  I 
it  Bend  *2.00  and  pay  balance 
C.  O.  D. 

Expert  In, traction  ao 
Sbcep  Shear  in, 

FREE 
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Our  expert  Buyers  have  just  returned  from  a  '“scouting”  trip  through  the 
New  England  states  and  other  big  manufacturing  centers.  Seventy-three  trade  centers 
were  visited  and  nearly  200  factory  owners  were  interviewed.  Each  of  our  Buyers  carried 
plenty  of  cash  money,  so  as  to  pick  up  as  many  big  Bargains  as  possible.  The  result  is  1,000 
rare  Bargains,  which  we  now  offer  to  our  100,000  customers.  These  Bargains  include  almost 
every  kind  of  merchandise  imaginable.  Don’t  buy  goods  of  any  sort  till  you’ve  seen  our  new 
Bargain  Bulletin,  just  out.  The  things  shown  on  this  page  are  only  a  “drop  in  the  bucket” 
as  compared  to  the  entire  list.  Send  the  coupon  below, 
or  a  postal,  and  get  FREE  our  latest  Bargain  Bulletin. 

Less  Than  the  Maker’s  Cost 


In  many  instances,  by  offering:  spot  cash,  our  Buyers  were  able  to 
secure  merchandise  at  much  less  than  maker’s  cost.  For  nearly  every 
manufacturer  is  overstocked  in  some  lines.  Others  are  hard  up  and 
need  money.  Think  what  a  TREMENDOUS  saving  we  are  making  our 
customers,  as  a  result  of  watchful  methods  in  buying! 

One  Thousand  Bargains 

Remember,  there  aro  ONE  THOUSAND  of  these  Bargains  shown  in  our 
latest  Bulletin.  In  fact,  we  have  nothing  BUT  Bargains,  because  we 
won’t  buy  goods  that  we  can’t  sell  at  bargain  prices.  You’ll  be  surprised 
when  you  see  the  Big  List  and  amazing  Prices. 

Guaranteed  Goods 

And  these  are  guaranteed  goods — all  new,  fresh,  clean  and  high-grade.  Not 
for  one  minute  will  we  permit  our  Buyers  to  select  junk  from  receivers’  and 
sheriffs’  sales,  or  housewrecking  stuff,  or  “seconds"  of  ANY  kind  whatever. 
Our  stock  is  first  quality,  new  goods  throughout. 


30  Days’  Trial 


Certainly  you  can  buy  on  trial.  Take  30  days  to  examine  and  compare  our 
goods.  Then  if  you  don’t  say  our  quality  is  as  HIGH  as  you  ever  saw,  FIRE 
THE  GOODS  BACK  TO  US— QUICK!  Your  nuoney  will  be  returned  on  the 
spot.  We  don’t  want  one  single  dissatisfied  customer. 

Safe,  Prompt  Delivery 

We  take  what  little  risk  there  is  of  damage  or  delay  in  shipping.  Thus  we 
Insure  prompt,  safe  delivery  in  all  cases.  Needless  to  say,  such  unusual  Bar¬ 
gains  as  these  will  go  fast,  so  if  you  want  to  be  sure  of  getting  just  what  you 

want,  send  in  the  coupon  or  a  postal  AT  ONCE.  You  will  receive,  by  return 
mail,  our  Big  List  of  1,000  Bargains! 


PAINT 


WALL  BOARD 


gallons  of  Paint  of  a  famous  make, 
51.06  per  gallon  if  bought  in  5- 
gallon  kits.  Best  quality  Barn 
Paint,  78c.  This  paint  covers 
more  square  feet,  surface  for 
surface,  per  gallon  than  any 
other. 


ROOFING 


7,400  rolls  1-ply  Roofing  Remnants, 
only  59c  per  108  square  feet.  2-ply, 
83c  per  108  square  feet.  This  Roof¬ 
ing  is  guaranteed  to  resist  fire, 
water,  snow,  heat,  cold  and  acid. 
Nails  and  cement  free.  Easy  to 
put  on.  Yon  don’t  need  to  hire  a 
mechanic  to  do  the  job. 


FENCING 


21,000  rods  of  the 
Best  Open-Hearth 
Crimped  Steel 
Wire,  heavily  galv¬ 
anized.  Won’t  peel 
or  flake.  Specially 
■  11  tempered.  Tough, 

_ springy,  elastic 

and  not  brittle. 
Extra  hardened  line  wires.  Al¬ 
ways  stiff  and  tight.  Cattle 
Fence,  1854c  per  rod;  Hog 
Fence,  195fc  per  rod;  Steel 
Eastern  Farm  Fence,  23&c 
per  rod. 

PADLOCKS 


100,000  feet  genuine  Buffalo  Wall 
Board  at  S2.35  per  100 
'  square  feet.  Twice 
as  cheap  as  lath  and 
plaster,  tour  times  as 
easy  to  put  on.  Any- 
bodycandothe  work. 

No  waiting  for  it  to  dry  before 
putting  on.  Never  chips,  cracks 
or  checks  like  plastering.  Fire¬ 
proof.  sound-proof,  rat- proof 
and  mouse-proof.  Warmer  than  lath  and 
plaster.  Unaffected  by  weather  conditions. 

BATH  TUBS 

Complete  Bathroom  Outfit,  best  steel.  554- 
foot  tub,  beautifully  trimmed,  with  water 
heater  connected.  No  plumbing  is  needed 
to  install  this.  Our  price  tor  complete  out¬ 
fit,  514.00. 

WIRE  STRETCHERS 

195  Little  Giant  Tackle 
Block  Wire  Stretchers; 
self-operating;  can  also 
be  used  as  a  hoist;  82c. 

STEEL  ROOFING 

140.000  square  feet  going  at  50  cents  on  the 
dollar.  Best  quality  guaranteed.  See  Bar¬ 
gain  Book  for  full  descriptions  and  prices. 


BARGAINS 

1,000  flat  Paint  Brushes,  genuine  Chinese 
bristles.  2x2fj  in.,  each,  1  lc. 

Genuine  enameled  Kitchen  Sinks,  16x21  in. 
to  20x30  in.,  $‘3.50. 

Buffalo  all-steel  Anvils,  all  weights  up  to  200 
lbs.,  per  lb.,  8Mc. 

Buffalo  Gem  solid  Bench  Vises,  $3.38. 

Agricultural  Forges  for  rivet  heating  and 
light  repuir  work.  $4.05. 

Square  oak  Extension  Dining  Table,  42  in. 
wide.  5  It.  long,  only  $5.10. 

Seasoned  selected  oak  Chiffonier,  finished 
In  gloss  golden  oak.  3  large  drawers,  genuine 
French  beveled  mirror  12x20  in.,  weight  lo6 
lbs.  (Only  45  left.)  Oar  price.  $5.25. 

350  seamless  Tapestry  Rugs,  one  piece,  guar¬ 
anteed  finest  quality.  6x9  ft.,  $5.75  ;  9x12  ft., 
$11.35. 

Armstrong  pattern  Stock  and  Die  Set:  will 
thread  pipe  from  M  in.  to  1  in.  with  one-half 
the  effort  needed  on  other  styles.  $3.20. 

Heavy  5-prong  Hand  Culti  vator.  Prongs  are 
made  of  the  best  spring  steel.  78c  each. 

Buffalo  King  Hand  Sprayer  with  snetion  pipe 
strainer,  large  churn-dash  agitator,  10-tt. 
lead  of  hose  and  improved  brass  nozzle. 
Only  $7.25. 

Rubber  Shingles,  made  of  the  best  felt  and 
asphalt.  Crates  containing  100  sq.  ft.,  with 
nails  and  cement,  $2.15  per  crate. 

Dnrable  Floor  Varnish:  will  not  turn  white 
under  repeated  washings.  $1.70  per  gallon. 

High-grade  outside  Spar  Varnish,  for  nso 
where  an  A- No.  1  varnish  is  required.  $2.25 
per  gallon. 

Sanitary  Lanndrv  Tubs.  Made  of  best  ce¬ 
ment  and  crushed  stone  with  metal  rim, 
l?3,7o. 

The  "Outlet  Special”  Snw  is  warranted. 
Made  of  fine  tempered  steel.  30c  each. 

Nickel-plnted  Alarm  Clock,  in.  high  x  4H 
in.  wide,  75c. 


This  Big  Sale 
Includes : 

Lumber  of  all  kinds. 

Millwork,  Windows,  Doors, 
Balusters,  etc. 

Wall  Board. 

Paints.  Paint  Brushes. 

Roofing— Tarred,  Rubber, 
Corrugated  Steel. 
Steel  Brick  Siding. 

Pipes  and  Fittings 
Boilers. 

Radiators. 

Hardware  Supplies. 

Stoves— Ranges,  Heaters. 
Furniture — Chairs,  Desks, 

Dressers.Couches,  Beds,  etc. 
Rugs. 

Curtains. 

Washing  Machines. 
Plumbing  Outfits. 

Ladies’  and  Men’s  Rainproof  Coats. 
Kitchen  Utensils. 

Clocks. 

Kitchen  Cabinets. 

Desks. 

Milk  Cans. 

Iron  Wheels. 

Wickless  Blue  Flame 
Kerosene  Oil  Stoves. 


Buffalo  Sanitary  all-steel  Bed  Conches,  with  non-sag¬ 
ging.  non  rustable  link  fabric  spring.  Guaranteed  for 
33  years.  Only  $3.45. 

Sugar  and  Creamer:  made  of  the  finest  cut  glass,  with 
attractive  French  star  cutting:  only  $1.98. 

Heavy  2-burner  Hot  Plate,  with  patented  burner  bowls 
that  save  the  gas.  $1.98. 

Heavy  continuous  post  welded  steel  Bed.  full  size,  guar¬ 
anteed  for  35  years.  Can  be  finished  in  green,  blue, 
pink  or  white.  $3.45. 

Nearly  a  thousand  MORE  such  Bargains 
in  our  new  Book. 


Combination  Offer 
on  Beds 

Iron  Bed  and  all-steel  Spring  and  felt-top 
Mattress  —  all  for  58.75.  Guaranteed  35 
years.  Heavy  continuous  1 1-16  in.  post,  full- 
sized  iron  bed,  with  five  heavy  spindles, 
finished  white,  blue,  pink  or  green.  Sani¬ 
tary  vermin-proof  all-steel  spring  and  55£- 
in.  heavy  fibre  mattress  with  selected  felt 
top,  comi  lete  for  58.75. 


CURTAINS 
Rugs,  Linoleums 

We  have  a  wonderful  lot  of  bargains  in 
these.  Our  prices  are  the  lowest  ever  known. 
And  the  quality  is  supreme.  Our  Bargain 
Books  show  Rugs,  etc.,  in  actual  colors. 
Don’t  fit  up  your  house  with  rugs,  oil  cloth 
and  linoleum  till  you  have  heard  from  us. 
We  positively  guarantee  to  save  you  big 
money. 


42  dozen  Rugby 
Pattern  Pad-  ' 
locks,  auto¬ 
matic  Self- 


PUMPS 


looking,  spring 
shackled,  nickel- 
plated,  with  two 
keys.  Our 
price  per 
padlock, 
10  cts. 


Send 

NOW 

for  Our 
Big  Bulletin 
of  1,000.  Bargains 

if  Is  FREE! 


Extra  heavy  reinforced  iron 
Pitcher  Spout  Pumps  for  wells 
as  deep  as  25  feet.  Our  price  on 
250  of  these  pumps  is  51.00  each. 


Remember, 
there  are  1,000 
of  these  BAR¬ 
GAINS! 

Send  the 
Coupon 
NOW! 


Name. 


Town 


Our  List  of  1,000  Bargains  Free 


Send  quick  for  the  Big  1,000-Bargain  List.  Don’t  wait  a  week  or  two,  till  some  of  the 
things  you  want  are  gone.  Send  now.  Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below— this  minute. 
Don’t  wait  to  get  a  pen.  Use  a  pencil.  If  you  haven't  an  envelope,  just  write  us  on  a 
penny  postal  that  you  want  our  List  of  1,000  Big  Bargains.  You’ll  get  it  by  return  maiL 
And  you’ll  be  simply  astounded  at  our  low  prices  and  at  the  number  of  Bargains  offered. 
Rush  the  coupon  or  a  postal  to  us  at  once. 

THE  MANUFACTURERS’  OUTLET  CO. 

Dept.  101 ,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Bargains!  ■  Bargains!  ■  Bargains! 


MAIL  THIS  QUICK! 

If  Brings  1,000  Bargain  Offers 

THE  MANUFACTURERS'  OUTLET  CO., 

Dept  101,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  your  new  Book  of  1.000  Bargains  and  keep  me  posted  from 
time  to  time  as  you  get  more  goods  at  Bargain  Prices. 


R.  F.  D.. _ ........  State. 
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M  I  L  K. 

lu  effect  January  1,  1913,  the  N,  Y. 
Milk  Exchange  price  was  reduced  20  cents 
per  40-quart  can,  now  being:  B  (selected 
raw  and  pasteurized),  $1.91  per  40-quart 
«an;  C  (for  cooking  and  manufacturing), 
$1.81,  netting  four  and  3%  cents  to  ship¬ 
pers  in  the  2G-cent  zone. 

The  zones  are  lixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  follows :  23  cents 
for  the  first  40  miles  from  New  York ;  26 
cents  for  the  next  60  miles ;  29  cents  for 
the  next  90  miles ;  beyond  this,  32  cents. 
The  railroads  allow  a  discount  for  car  lots 
of  10,000  quarts  of  10  and  12  %  per  cent. 


Fixing  Milk  Prices  by  Law. 

In  the  hope  that  it  will  increase  the 
milk  supply  and  at  the  same  time  reduce 
gradually  the  price  to  consumers,  Assembly- 
man  Marc  W.  Cole,  or  Orleans  County, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
is  introducing  a  bill  authorizing  the  health 
boards  of  first  and  second  class  cities  to 
fix  the  profit  which  milk  dealers  may  ob¬ 
tain  on  sales  of  milk.  The  profit  will  be 
fixed  as  a  percentage  of  the  price  paid  to 
the  farmer  who  produces  the  milk.  The 
basic  idea  of  Mr.  Cole’s  bill,  therefore,  is 
to  encourage  the  dairy  farmer  by  making 
it  impossible  for  the  middleman  to  monopo¬ 
lize  all  the  profits  in  the  transaction.  The 
result,  he  figures,  would  be  to  raise  gradu¬ 
ally  the  price  paid  to  the  farmer,  and  so 
increase  the  production  of  milk.  At  the 
same  time,  he  thinks  it  will  tend  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  milk  supply  in  cities, 
as  the  local  health  boards  will  have  it  in 
their  power  to  allow  a  little  better  profit 
on  the  sale  of  high  grade  milk  than  of  the 
low  grades.  The  reduction  of  the  profit 
possible  to  middlemen,  he  feels  sure,  will 
result  in  a  lower  price  for  milk  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  yet  better  the  milk  sold  to 
them.  This  fixing,  of  a  percentage  of 
profits,  Mr.  Cole  tliinks,  should  not  be  a 
duty  of  the  State,  but  of  the  local  authori¬ 
ties  to  whom  the  supervision  of  the  city’s 
milk  supply  is  intrusted.  Those  authorities 
will  know  the  sources  of  supply,  the  local 
distribution  conditions,  the  grades  of  milk 
and  other  details  which  enter  into  the 
problem.  New  York  would  not  be  the  first 
State  to  take  up  the  general  matter  of 
State  encouragement  of  the  milk  producer, 
if  Mr.  Cole’s  bill  becomes  a  law.  Vermont 
recently  enacted  a  law  under  which  the 
milk  dealers  must  give  bonds  for  prompt 
payment  to  the  dairy  farmers  who  supply 
them,  and  the  plan  is  said  to  be  working 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  farmers. 


Massachusetts  Milk  Notes. 

Some  facts  worth  studying  were  brought 
out  by  the  various  speakers  at  the  B.  C. 
M.  P.  meeting  in  Boston  last  month. 
Among  those  which  are  important  were 
the  following : 

The  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  one  year  at 
the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  was 
stated  to  be  $95  for  cost  of  feed  and  $65 
for  care.  Average  amount  of  milk  per 
cow,  9,000  pounds.  Average  farmer’s  cost 
for  both  was  about  $125.  In  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  average  farm  cost  was  stated  to  be 
$130  per  year,  and  average  production  per 
cow  6,000  pounds.  Seven  cows  per  dairy 
was  stated  to  be  the  average  on  farms 
sumilying  milk  to  Boston. 

Secretary  Hunter  stated  the  average  price 
paid  producers  per  quart  for  milk  from 
October  1,  1911  to  October  1,  1912,  was 
.0390.  It  cost  the  contractor  to  buy  and 
deliver  milk  to  consumer  .0864  per  quart. 
This  looks  like  too  much  expense  for  handl¬ 
ing,  if  true,  and  it  seems  it.  could  be  more 
economically  handled  if  a  different  system 
were  used ;  that  is  a  more  direct  system 
from  farm  to  consumer.  You  will  notice 
under  these  figures  it  costs  more  to  handle 
and  deliver  the  milk  than  to  produce  it; 
.0474  to  handle  against  .0390  for  produc¬ 
ing. 

It  is  reported  that  the  total  number  of 
cows  in  New  Hampshire  has  decreased 
about  1,000  in  the  last  year.  This  looks 
as  if  she  were  taking  pattern  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  reducing  production. 

In  spite  of  these  facts  Boston  market 
has  at  present  more  milk  than,  can  be  sold, 
and  those  contractors  who  can  are  either 
reducing  the  price  or  reducing  the  quantity 
they  will  take  from  each  dairy  supplying 
them.  The  Hoods  are  reported  to  have  cut 
the  production  in  two,  and  take  only  half 
from  dairies  which  did  not  sign  the  register. 
When  the  registers  were  placed  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  milk  stations  a  limited  time  only 
was  given  to  sign,  and  anybody  could  sign 
who  wished,  no  favor  being  given  an  old 
producer  over  a  new,  and  first  comers 
could  sign  for  any  amount  they  wished 
until  the  amount  required  was  signed  ;  then 
the  register  was  closed.  The  Whitings  gave 
out  no  contract  of  any  kind  for  the  six 
months,  and  when  milk  became  a  little 
plentiful  they  promptly  reduced  prices, 
although  they  had  stated  they  would  pay 
as  much  as  the  rest  for  the  six  months. 
Milk  sold  to  them  will  net  the  producer 
from  30  to  33  cents  per  can  for  February, 
I  understand,  according  to  location,  when 
these  producers  should  have  received  34 
to  37. 

In  regard  to  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  law 
and  indictment  of  Clerk  Hunter  of  the  B. 
C.  M.  P.  Co.  for  alleged  violation  of  the 
same,  the  New  England  Homestead  of 
February  1  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  in  the 
following  statement.  “It’s  a  great  stunt 
for  Uncle  Sam  to  spend  millions  teaching 
farmers  to  produce  more  and  then  spend 
more  millions  prosecuting  them  for  trying 
to  sell  that  produce  for  a  living  price.” 

The  Ellis  bill  in  its  third  trial  to  pass 
the  Legislature,  is  having  much  opposition 
and  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
several  other  prominent  dairy  associations 
are  urging  another  bill,  which  makes  the 
bacterial  count  the  main  issue  in  determin¬ 
ing  when  milk  is  iu  proper  condition  to  be 
sold.  The  standard  count  in  this  bill  would 
be  the  same  as  at  present,  500,000  per 
cubic  centimeter,  and  prosecution  would 
fodow  the  finding  of  three  samples  above 
that  figure  taken  in  not  less  than  three 
days’  time. 

Some  dairies  which  do  not  score  as  high 
as  others  for  reason  of  having  old  barns, 
etc.,  have  a  lower  count  of  bacteria  than 
the  high  scorers.  Vermont  has  just  taken 


a  needed  step  forward  in  passing  a  bill 
which  requires  all  foreign  creamery  as¬ 
sociations  to  file  a  bond  of  $5,000  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  all  bills  not 
settled  before  the  25tli  of  the  following 
month  for  which  they  were  contracted  may 
be  sued  for  and  recovered  from  this  bond 
fund.  a.  k.  i>. 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

Farm  affairs  are  coming  to  a  more  active 
condition  as  the  Spring  approaches.  Not 
that  there  is  any  activity  in  real  farm¬ 
ing  yet,  but  people  are  thinking  of  it  more 
than  for  some  time.  Milk  production  is 
the  object  of  though  mostly,  and  the  cows 
that  are  to  give  milk  this  Winter  at  all 
are  now  doing  so.  There  seems  to  be  lit¬ 
tle  reason  for  much  increase  iu  milk  flow 
until  the  Spring  cows  commence  to  freshen. 
Feeds  are  not  cheap  by  any  means,  but 
they  are  holding  fairly  steady,  and  are 
not  costing  as  much  as  last  year.  Corn  is 
lower  than  for  nearly  two  years,  but  it 
seems  as  though  it  is  selling  higher  than 
is  necessary  if  the  crop  is  so  large  as  is 
represented.  We  are  having  to  pay  $22  a 
ton  for  corn  and  $23  for  meal.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  the  farmer  gets  who  pro¬ 
duced  the  crop,  nor  how  much  the  railroad 
gets  for  hauling,  but  these  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  questions.  Not  that  $23  is  too  much 
to  pay  for  corumeal  if  the  producer  gets 
a  fair  share  of  the  money.  There  is  one 
thing  that  the  Western  farmer  does  that 
we  of  the  East  are  denied.  He  gets  a 
larger  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  than 
we  can  hope  to  do. 

Hay  is  iu  good  supply  and  farmers  are 
fortunate  if  they  get  $12  for  it  at  the 
barn.  Meanwhile  dealers  who  buy  from 
the  general  dealers  are  paying  $18  for  hay 
that  really  is  not  so  good.  They  buy  it 
baled  and  delivered.  Of  the  $6  difference 
there  is  $2.50  for  pressing,  and  the  delivery 
is  worth  one  or  two  dollars.  It  would 
seem  as  though  a  dealer  ought  to  show  a 
preference  for  the  men  who  are  buying  of 
him  feeds  at  a  good  margin  of  profit.  That 
is  not  the  way  the  world  goes,  however. 
It  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  a  farmer 
to  sell  hay  to  one  of  these  dealers.  They 
are  looking  for  the  price  to  drop  soon, 
they  say. 

The  Summer  schedule  of  milk  prices  is 
being  discussed  a  little.  It  will  be  some 
weeks  yet  before  the  price  will  be  an¬ 
nounced,  and  any  statement  before  the  day 
of  contract  will  be  mere  supposition.  The 
plan  is  wrong,  but  it  is  not  the  only  thing 
that  is  wrong  in  the  farming  world  in  the 
way  of  sales.  February  prices  are  a  drop 
from  the  previous  month,  and  milk  brings 
$1.75  for  “C”  grade  and  10  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred  more  for  “B.”  There  are  independent 
dealers  who  are  paying  more,  and  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  butter  factories  are  doing 
better  than  this.  As  a  rule  the  Exchange 
prices  have  been  better  than  the  so-called 
trust  price.  The  fact  is  that  the  price  of 
milk  is  so  low,  according  to  the  cost  of 
production,  that  the  supply  is  as  a  whole 
on  the  decline.  This  seems  to  be  due  to 
the  studied  action  of  the  milk  monopoly. 

Thus  far  we  have  had  an  exceptional 
Winter,  since  there  has  been  very  little 
snow  and  not  much  cold  wealther.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  rain  and  the 
ground  has  been  in  such  a  condition  that 
much  of  it  has  entered  the  soil.  There 
has  been  no  trouble  from  freezing  out  of 
any  farm  plants  thus  far,  whether  it  be 
grain  or  grass.  The  meadows  had  such 
a  fine  start  in  the  Fall  that  there  is  a 
feeling  that  we  are  to  have  a  good  grass 
crop  another  season.  It  is  really  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  much  about  the  next  grass 
crop,  but  we  can  mark  present  conditions. 
As  a  general  thing  I  would  say  that  farm¬ 
ing  prospects  are  good  with  the  single  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  hired  man  “crop”  which 
promises  to  be  so  much  of  a  failure  that 
farmers  are  planning  to  shorten  their  needs 
for  men  as  far  as  they  can.  The  ice  crop 
too,  is  an  entire  failure  up  to  the  present 
date,  and  some  uneasiness  is  occasioned 
thereby.  H.  h.  l. 

You  throw  away  half 
of  your  corn  when 
you  feed  without  an 

INDIANA  SILO' 

Only  about  half  of  the 
food  value  of  your  corn 
crop  is  iu  the  grain.  The 
rest  is  in  cobs,  stalks  and 
leaves.  The  Indiana  Silo  saves  all  this 
and  gives  you  summer  forage  all  year 
round.  25,000  farmers  have  proved  it. 

Write  for  Booklet  Address  nearest  office 
INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

Anderson,  Ind.  Dos  RIoines,  I  ft.  Kaunas  City,  Mo. 

318Uniori*Bldjj.  318  Indiana  Bldg.  318  Silo  Bldg. 


CREOSOTED 
SILO* STAVES 


L 


make  GREEN  MOUNTAIN 
SILOS  last  many  years.  We 
use  the  pure  creosote  oil,  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  government  for¬ 
estry  bureau  for  all  kinds  of  timber. 

The  simple,  tight  doors,  and 
strong  hooping  are  great  features, 
too.  ^rrfte  for  catalogue. 

THE  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


Every  Borden 
Experiment  Farm  <l| 
hasaUnadilla  » 


Silage  ot  the  highest  quality  Is  the 
final  test  of  a  silo.  It  convinced  the 
Bordens  that  the  Unadllla  was  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  their  great  milk 
farms.  Such  merit  also  indicates  su¬ 
perior  mechanical  construction  and 
ease  In  handling  silage.  Catalogue 
free.  Send  for  it  and  learn  how  and 
why  they  meet  every  need.  Discount 
for  orders  In  30  days.  Agents  wanted. 
UNA0ILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C.  Unadilu,  N.  Y. 


ALL  the  Corn-ALL  the  Profit  | 

You  are  not  getting1  All  the  profit  [from  your  cornfield  1 
unless  you  have  a  corn  binder. 

And  the  binder  you  should  have — for  perfect  work  on  bot-  I 
tom,  hill  and  level ;  the  machine  that  gets  All  the  corn — is  g 

The  Johnston  Corn  Binder  1 


Corn  Binder  that  Has  No  Packers  to  knock  off  ears.  Light  = 
,  strong  as  steel,  convenient  and  adjustable.  That’s  why  owners  say:  S 


Certainly!  Buy  a  Johnston 


»> 


Fully  described  and  illustrated  = 
in  the  Johnston  1913  Cata-  = 
log — now  ready.  Every  j= 
farmer  should  send  for  a  copy  = 
— full  of  valuable  implement  = 
information.  FREE.= 

THE  JOHNSTON  | 
HARVESTER  CO.  1 
Box  WO -C  = 

Batavia  New  York  E 
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Treat 
Cows  Right 


Get  a  bigger  milk- 
yield  from  any  cow,  Jfjr 
and  keep  her  in  better 
condition,  through  regu¬ 
lar  feeds  of 


'  //> 

r".  wfi/ 

I  t  '  «s  ... 


ROWN 

B  R  E  WERS* 

’Dried  Grains 


'4. 


Rich  in  just  the  nutrients  the  cow  wants  for 
milk-making.  Eagerly  relished  by  all  cat¬ 
tle.  Wholesome  and  pure,  better  than 
even  its  own  guarantee,  yet  cheap 
in  price.  Mention  your  feed  deal¬ 
er’s  name  and  address,  and  get 
interesting  bulletin  on  cattle¬ 
feeding. 

MILWAUKEE  GRAINS 
&  FEED  CO. 

452  Third  Street 
•  .  Milwaukee, 

Look  _  Wis. 

for  Crown 
Brand  on  bag. 


SI 


264  Page  Book  On 
Silos  and  Silage 


10c 


1913  copyrighted  edition  just  off  the 
press.  Most  complete  work  on  this 
subject  published.  Used  as  text  book 
by  many  Agricultural  Colleges. 

Gives  the  facts  about  Modern  Silage 
Methods— tells  just  what  you  want 
to  know,  264  pages— indexed— over  45  illustra¬ 
tions,  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  boiled 
down  for  the  practical  farmer.  Tells  “How  to 
Make  Silage” — “How  to  Feed  Silage” — “How  to 
Build  Silos”— “Silage  System  and  Soil  Fertility” 
— “Silage  Crops  In  Semi-Arid  Regions.”  All 
about’  Summer  Silos”  and  the  Use  of  Silage  in 
Beef  Production.  Ninth  Edition  now  ready. 
Send  for  your  copy  at  once.  Enclose  10c  in  coin 
or  postage  stamps  and  mention  this  paper. 

Silver  Manufacturing  Co..  Salem.  Ohio 


AGENTS 


SOMETHING 
NEW 

Selllus  the  newly  patented  BRANDT  Cigar  Lighter. 
Ib  operated  with  one  bond — gives  an  iiiHtiiiitaiieous 
light  every  time  the  button  is  pressed.  No  electrici¬ 
ty,  no  battery,  no  wires,  non-oxploeive.  Strikes 
a  light  without  the  aid  of  matches.  Lights  your 
pipe,  oigAr,  cigurettc,  gas  jet,  whenever  and 
wherever  it  is  wanted.  Works  with  one  hand 
and  never  fails.  Something  new.  Big  demand. 
Everyone  wants  one.  Write  quick  for  wholesale 
terms  and  prices.  C.  O.  BRANDT  LIGHTER 
CO.,  42  Hudson  Street,  Now  York  City 


before  you  buy  write  for 

NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  takeuphoop— 
continuous  open-door  front— air-tielit  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Th. 

Intaraational  Silo  Co.,  113  Slain  St.,  Llnearllle.  fa» 


Ever  considered  the  dangor  of 
using  a  flimsy  silo  ladder?  Or 
the  annoyance  of  doors  that  stick? 

Or  the  loam  in  feeding  value  of  sil-  a 
age  from  a  cheap  silo?  Or  the  risk 
from  storms?  Better  Investigate  the 
Harder  with  Its  ladder  of 
massive  strength.  Its  por- 
f.ct-littlng  doors,  its  excel¬ 
lence  of  matorlal  and  con¬ 
struction, its  Anchors  which 
hold  the  silo  solid  as  an  oak; 
the  oldest,  most  famous,  the 
kind  “Uncle  Sam"  uses. 

Catalog  free. 

HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  11.  Coblesklll.N.  Y. 


Papec  Ensilage  Cutters 

Cut  silage  perfectly,  and  at  a  very  low  cost  of  operation. 
Papec  kuives  cut  smoothly  and  swiftly.  They  make  a  tine, 
uniform  silage  that  is  very  palatable  and  nutritious.  The 
combined  throwing  and  blowing  force  that  lifts  the  silage 
is  generated  from  one  fifth  less  power  than  is  required  by 
any  other  blower  doing  the  same  work. 

Mechanical  perfection  and  high  quality  of  material  mean 
long  life,  no  loss  of  power  and  low  cost  of  operation. 

Our  new  illustrated  catalog  gives  facts  showing 
how  M  The  Wonderful  l’apec  ”  will  save  time 
and  money  at  cutting  time.  Send  for  copy  today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.  Box  10  SH0RTSVILLE,  N.Y. 

20  Distributing  Points  In  the  XJ.  S. 


GOING  TO  BUILD  A  SILO? 


Send  your  name  today  for  our  silo  book.  Your  choice  of  two  famous  silos, 
figures  on  silage  feeding  profits  and  startling  facts  ubout 


Get  most  authoritative 


The  Hinge  Door  and  Lansing  Silos 

(Copyrighted) 

Hinge-Door  Silo  has  the  only  practical  door  construction.  Book  Free — write  quick, 
nr  n  cri-  o.  Mf™  Lansing,  Mich.,  E.  St.  Louis,  III.,  Maryville,  Mo. ,  Topeka,  Ki 

Woods  Bros.  Olio  &  ITltg.  LO.  Lexington,  Ky.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Denver.  Col.,  Cedar  K 
General  Offices:  -  Lincoln,  Neb.  ids,  Iowa,  Spokane,  Wush.  Write  Dept.  iu  Nearest  OJfice 
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marking  purebred  range  cattle. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Iowa  has  sent  us 
the  following  question,  regarding  the  proper 
marking  of  registered  cattle.  Will  you  tell 
us  what  you  advise  in  this  line,  and  what 
is  considered  best  by  the  members  of  your 
cattle  association?  ‘‘Is  marking  with  a 
smooth  chain  and  numbered  padlock  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  satisfactory  method  of 
marking  registered  cattle  where  allowed 
to  run  on  distant  ranges  and  leased  pas¬ 
tures?  What  style  of  chain  is  best  and 
can  the  padlocks  be  procured  that  are  num¬ 
bered  or  would  it  be  necessary  to  etch 
them  ?” 

In  a  registered  herd  I  think  without 
doubt  that  the  tattoo  of  the  registration 
number  in  the  ear  is  the  best  means  of 
identification.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult 
to  read  this  mark  on  cattle  that  are  not 
halter  broken  or  not  accustomed  to 
being  handled.  The  burning  of  a  num¬ 
ber  on  the  horn  is  satisfactory,  if  this 
is  watched  and  the  number  renewed  as 
it  grows  out.  Several  of  the  largest 
herds  of  Hereford  cattle  in  the  West 
are  now  identified  by  the  means  of  num¬ 
bers  being  burned  in  the  hide.  This 
makes  an  easy  means  of  identification 
and  a  mark  that  can  always  be  read 
without  the  necessity  of  catching  the 
animal.  Where  the  herd  is  very  large 
it  makes  a  satisfactory  means  of  identi¬ 
fication  to  burn  the  year  in  which  the 
animal  is  dropped,  on  the  shoulder  and 
on  the  quarter,  to  start  with  number 
one  and  run  consecutive  numbers  for 
the  entire  year's  crop  of  calves. 

R.  J.  KINZER. 

Hereford  Association. 

We  believe  that  the  usual  and  most 
satisfactory  methods  of  marking  regis¬ 
tered  cattle  for  identification  are  by  use 
of  the  metal  ear  tag  or  the  horn  brand. 
This  office  is  unfamiliar  with  the  use  of 
the  chain  and  padlock  system  mentioned 
by  your  correspondent.  Some  breeders 
use  the  system  of  tattooing  numbers  iti 
the  ear  of  the  animal,  but  we  do  not 
consider  this  as  satisfactory  as  the  two 
methods  mentioned  above,  as  the  num¬ 
bers  cannot  be  easily  distinguished  in 
the  ears  of  the  darker  colored  cattle. 

ROY  G.  GROVES. 

Shorthorn  Breeders’  Association. 

Our  association,  having  only  to  deal 
with  Polled  cattle,  lias  found  that  the 
metallic  tag  in  the  ear  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  way  of  marking  our  cattle.  I 
know  of  no  better  way  of  marking 
horned  cattle  than  with  the  chain  and 
padlock.  The  padlocks  can  be  secured, 
I  understand,  numbered  in  rotation. 
You  can  readily  see  how  the  chain  and 
padlock  would  not  be  satisfactory  with 
Polled  animals,  as  the  chain  would  have 
to  go  around  the  neck,  and  there  could 
be  trouble  from  this  when  wearing  the 
chain  permanently.  j.  h.  martz. 

Polled  Durham  Association. 

This  question  is  one  with  much  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion,  but  I  believe  our 
breeders  as  a  rule  find  some  notch  sys¬ 
tem  which  represent  numbers  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  ears  the  most  satisfactory. 
The  chain  and  padlocks  with  our  Polled 
cattle  do  not  give  the  best  satisfaction, 
for  in  order  to  keep  them  from  getting 
them  off  over  their  heads  they  must  be 
put  on  quite  tight,  which  is  not  a  very 
good  plan.  This  notch  system  has  its 
disadvantages,  as  it  disfigures  the  ears 
somewhat.  11.  a.  martin. 

Red  Polled  Cattle  Club. 

We  believe  that  a  chain  and  padlock 
serves  good  purpose  for  marking  cattle 
that  are  kept  near  a  place  and  in  cleared 
pastures,  but  are  very  liable  to  catch  on 
shrubs  and  branches  and  get  the  ani¬ 
mal  into  trouble  when  far  from  home, 
where  there  is  underbrush.  Tattooing 
the  car  is  more  in  favor  now  than  any 
other  method  of  marking. 

C.  M.  WINSLOW. 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association. 


Appraising  Sheep  Killed  by  Dogs. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1012.  dogs 
killed  23  of  my  sheep.  1  immediately  noti¬ 
fied  the  assessors,  or  rather  two  of"  them, 
each  of  whom  promised  to  give  me  a  hear¬ 
ing  before  tiie  damages  were  appraised.  One 
#f  the  assessors  told  me  that  a  few  days 
previous  he  and  the  third  assessor  had  ap¬ 
praised  a  neighbor's  flock  at  $5  each,  but 
did  not  think  the  amount  was  sufficient  and 
fie  considered  that  my  flock  was  much  su¬ 
perior  to  iny  neighbor’s.  Without  giving 
me  any  hearing  the  same  two  men  who 
appraised  my  neighbor's  scrubs  were  geii- 
trous  enough  to  award  me  the  same  amount. 
*<">.  for  highly  bred  registered  sheep,  and 
the  first  notice  received  was  a  voucher  scut 
to  my  wife,  who  did  not  own  the  sheep. 
Please  advise  me  what  to  do.  t.  j.  e. 

New  York. 

The  New  York  State  law  provides 
that  two  assessors,  or  one  assessor  and 
the  overseer  of  highways,  shall  constitute 
a  board  of  appraisal  to  fix  the  amount  of 
damages  sustained  by  the  owner  of 
sheep  killed  or  injured  by  dogs.  This 
hoard  grants  a  certificate  of  damages 
which  must  be  presented  by  the  sheep 
owner  to  the  town  board,  who,  upon 


oath  that  the  owner  does  not  know  to 
whom  the  dogs  belonged,  or  is  unable 
to  recover  damages  from  them,  if 
known,  will  issue  an  order  payable  from 
the  dog  fund  in  the  town  treasury  for 
the  amount  of  such  certificate.  It  is 
the  usual  policy,  we  think,  for  assessors 
to  allow  the  full  amount  of  damages 
sustained,  since  there  is  a  special  fund 
raised  by  the  dog  tax  for  that  purpose. 
If  you  have  not  been  allowed  the  value 
of  your  sheep  by  reason  of  their  super¬ 
ior  breeding,  we  would  advise  that  you 
go  before  your  town  board  and  make  a 
statement  of  the  facts,  asking  for  a  re¬ 
appraisal.  M.  B.  D. 


Western  Reserve  Holstein  Breeders. 

The  Western  Reserve  Holstein  Breeders’ 
Association  met  February  3  at  tiie  home 
of  E.  L.  Taylor  of  Burton,  ().  A  large  at¬ 
tendance  and  an  enthusiastic  meeting  was 
held.  Election  of  officers  for  the  present 
year  was  as  follows :  President,  Paul  Me- 
Nish,  four  vice-presidents,  George  Ilodges, 
I{.  M.  Stafford,  C.  II.  Ford  and  P.  ,1. 
Shanower ;  Frank  Rouir,  secretary ;  E.  E. 
Russell,  treasurer.  The  next  important  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  the  .Tune  meeting  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  ever 
held  In  Ohio.  When  the  bill  introduced 
by  State  Senator  Cook  of  Cincinnati  calling 
for  compulsory  tuberculin  test  became 
known  dairymen  of  this  vicinity  got  busy. 
They  organized  the  Dairy  Protective  Asso¬ 
ciation,  formed  of  men  interested  in  dairy¬ 
ing.  and  chiefly  members  of  the  Western 
Reserve  Holstein  Association.  They  elected 
officers  as  follows  :  Peter  Small,  president ; 
Archie  Newcomb,  secretary ;  Paul  McNish, 
treasurer.  A  legislative  committee  was 
appointed  of  the  above  men  and  T.  E. 
Wright  and  Will  Cliff  to  watch  the  Interests 
of  dairymen  when  they  come  before  the 
Legislature.  Nearly  $400  was  realized  in  a 
very  limited  time  to  fight  tiie  unjust  com¬ 
pulsory  tuberculin  test,  showing  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  wideawake  when  their  interests  are 
at  stake,  and  willing  to  help  the  cause 
along;  also  showing  that  farmers  can  or¬ 
ganize  and  hold  together.  Senator  Cook 
contends  that  there  are  between  100,000 
and  130,000  tubercular  cows  in  Ohio  to-day 
that  would  react  to  the  test,  and  that  this 
disease  is  contaminating  all  who  use  the 
milk.  According  to  these  statements  the 
farmers  in  Ohio  ought  to  be  pretty  well 
killed  off  in  the  next  10  years  if  they  still 
insist  on  protecting  their  stock.  Senator 
Cook  does  not  believe  in  any  reimbursement 
for  tubercular  cows  from  the  State.  Dr. 
C.  W.  Eddy,  health  officer  of  Cleveland,  said 
compulsory  testing  advocated  by  Senator 
Cook  under  present  conditions  would  do 
absolutely  no  good  ;  that  there  is  no  cause 
for  alarm  in  the  situation  of  Ohio  to-day 
and  that  pasteurized  milk  is  harmless  under 
sanitary  conditions.  Dr.  II.  M.  Brown  of 
Highland  County  cited  case  after  case  where 
cattle  that  at  one  time  had  reacted,  later 
took  prizes  in  the  show  ring,  and  at  no 
time  were  they  condemned.  lie  also  affirmed 
Dr.  Eddy’s  statement  that  pasteurized  milk 
was  harmless.  In  refutation  Senator  Cook 
stated  that  pasteurized  milk  is  of  little 
more  value  than  in  its  raw  state.  About 
this  time  a  small  crowd  of  men  tried  to  get 
the  floor.  Finally  John  D.  Nichols,  veteran 
milk  dealer  of  Cleveland,  secured  the  place 
and  thanked  the  State  board  for  exposing 
this  nnjust  bill  before  it  was  passed,  giving 
people  a  chance  to  get  some  good  work 
done  before  it  passed.  J.  L. 

Chardon,  O. 


FARM  FENCE 

41  INCHES  HIGH 

100  other  styles  of 
Farm,  Poultry  and 
Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  save-tbe- 
dealer’s-profit-prices.  Our 
large  catalog  is  free. 

' BUSHMAN  BROS.  Box  230  Muncie,  »"<t 
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CENTS 
A  ROD 


Steel  Fence 

Posts  Well  galvanized; 

Rusl-proof .  Slock  Wrong.  Last  a  life 
time.  Hold  any  fence.  Fastners  eas¬ 
ily  applied.  Strong  ends  and  comer*. 
Indestructible.  Direct  to  farmers. 
Catalog  free. 

STEEL  POST  CO. 


295  Clinton  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Try  this  galvanized  adjustable  farm  gate  60 
days  before  buying  it.  No  deposit,  no  payment 
until  you  say  you  want  to  buy  the  Kate.  Send  ror  our 
Free  Use  Order  Card  and  big  Faria  Gate  Book.  Address 

■OWA  GAYe  CO.,  45th  St.  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa 
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W  Strongest,  most  durable  made.  Ilasio  1 
J  open  hearth  wire.  Double  galvanized. 
.Compare  our  quality  and  prices  with  others. 
RAKCAIX  PKIOEH — DIRFFT  from  FACTO** 
1AO  STYLKS—  tSCKNTSPEK  KOO  UP  /A 
IV*  pay  freigfct  anywhere.  Write  Dosom 
ior  free  fene.  bnok  und  sample  to  test 

Kfi  TUX  BKtnv.V  FKjitk  *  W  IKK  10. 

4  -V  Dept .4#  Cleveland.  Ohio  *■£! 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Be  Your  Own  Judge 

We  cannot  believe  that  there  is  a 
sensible  man  living  who  would  pur¬ 
chase  any  other  than  a  DE  LAVAL 
Cream  Separator  for  his  own  use 
if  he  would  but  SEE  and  TRY  an 
improved  DE  LAVAL  machine 
before  buying. 

It  i*  a  fact  that  99%  of  all  sepa¬ 
rator  buyers  who 
do  SEE  and  TRY 
a  DE  LAVAL 
machine  before 
buying  purchase 
the  DE  LAVAL 
and  will  have  no 
other  separator. 
The  1%  who  do 
not  buy  the  DE 
LAVAL  are  those 
who  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  something  other  than  real 
genuine  separator  merit.  ^ 

Every  responsible  person  who 
wishes  it  may  have  the  Free  Trial 
of  a  DE  LAVAL  machine  at  his 
own  home  without  advance  pay¬ 
ment  or  any  obligation  whatsoever. 
Simply  ask  the  DE  LAVAL  agent 
in  your  nearest  town  or  write  direct 
to  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  office. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand 
Book,  in  which  important  dairy  ques¬ 
tions  are  ably  discussed  by  the  best 
authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow 
owner  should  have.  Mailed  free  upon 
request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New 
1913  De  Laval  catalog  also  mailed  upon 
request.  Write  to  nearest  office. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


28  E.  MADISON  ST., 
CHICAGO. 


AMERICAN 


ORIGINAL  AND 

GENUINE 


American  Steel 
Fence  Posts 
Cheaper  than 
Wood  and  More 
Durable. 

Get  Catalog. 
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Economical 
Profitable 
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Two  Great  Books  Free 

“Staking  the  Fnrra  Pay”— a  simple  and 
short  treatise  on  farming,  covering  the 
tilings  every  farmer  and  nis  boy  should 
know — sent  free  on  request. 

“The  Making  ot  Steel”— a  complete  account,  simply  and 
dearly  presented,  with  many  illustrations.  This  subject 
never  before  presented  in  so  concise  a  manner.  Every 
farmer  and  his  boy  should  read  this.  Sent  free  on  request. 

FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Sales  Agent 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Chicago,  New  Turk,  Cleveland,  Pittahnrtch.  Poorer; 

U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


SELF-RAISING  GATES 

swing  over  the  snow  banks  or  other  ob¬ 
structions,  no  shoveling  or  digging  when 
your  time  is  worth  more  for  something  else. 
Every  part  of  the  Peerless  is 

Heavily  Galvanized 

A  rust-proof  coat,  no  paint  to  wash  and 
wear  off,  leaving  the  steel  red,  rusty  and 
unsightly. 

Built  to  stand  hard  usage— big,  massive 
frames;  all  No.  9  wire  filling  and  a  double 
safety  latch. 

Ask  your  dealers  to  show  you  a  sample 
or  send  for  our  7H  page  Fence  and  Gate 
catalogue. 

Peerless  Wire 
Fence  Co. 

215  Mich  St. 

Adrian, 

Mich. 


Rowe  l 'res 


Last  5  Times  as  Long 


can 


chars 


I'll  save  you  big  money  on  your  farm  gates.  My  new  catalog  quotes  such 
astonishingly  low  prices  on  CAN'T-SAG  GATES  AND  GATE  STEELS  that  you  simply 
t  afford  to  build  another  clumsy.  ail  wood  gate.  My  FREIGHT  PAID  PRICES  are  half  what  others 
je  for  abort-lived  steel, wire  and  gas  pipe  grates. 

30  Days 9  Free  Trial— 5  Year  Guarantee 

I  gi-e  30  days  free  trial  and  a  signed  5-Fear  guarantee.  Send  for  my  big  free  Gate  Catalog  at  one— see 
Why  Can  t-bag  Gates  outsell  and  outlast  all  others  Mead  what  other  farmers  and  ,  toekmcn  say  about  them! 
When  you  get  this  book  you  can  either  select  complete  CAN  T-SAG  GATES.  Ready  to  hang,  any  height 
any  length— painted  or  unpointed  or  it  you  prefer  you  can  order  iust  the  GATE  STEELS  (wfiieh  includes 

uiinff  but  the  boards^. 


everytl _ _ _ 

Gates  in  3D  minutes  and  £ 


With  these  vou  can  build  your  own 
VE  BIG  MONEY.  1 

Note  These  Special  Features 

Each  board  doable  holt*»d  between  4  pairs  of  ANGLE  STKEL 
uprights  and  6  TRIANGULAR  TRUSS  BRACES.  Patent  re¬ 
enforced  SELF-LOCKING  HINGE.  Gate  swings  easily  both 
ways— always  hangs  square  and  plumb.  Elevating  Attachment 
[furnished  at  slight  additional  cost]  permits  grates  to  be  raised 
over  deep  snow  or  allows  small  stock  to  pass  under.  Write  tor 
FreeCatalog  and  FREIGHT  PREPAID  OFFER  TO  DAY.  Address 

^-*.V  Rowe. Pres.  BoweW(g.Co..706 Adams St..6al8sbufg.  I 


Buyers 
ANSWER 

This  Little  ‘‘Ad’ 


1  lu<  s  III,  ■ 

to  — - 

CQQ Vinci n™'  ^’et  Ourn.  <Tnee'tJ 

One  cent  saves  you  many  dollars.  JNew 

Send  postal  for  Empire  Fence  Book,  J'rrf,aj^Y.4^tfro>h ' 

now — compare  quality  and  prices,  then  — Ji^Steei P'n^'n  bn,. 

buy  where  you  get  best  offer.  We  guarantee 

Biggest  Savings  on  Highest  Quality  Fence  Direct  From 
Factory,  Freight  Prepaid.  23  Styles  to  Select  From 

All  Big:  No.  9  Wires,  rust  proof,  pig:  tight,  stock  strong.  Open  Hearth  steel,  heavily 
galvanized.  Don't  buy  a  rod  of  fence  till  you  get  our  prices.  Write  now  Postal  will  do. 

BONO  STEEL  POST  COMPANY,  23  E.  Maunee  Street,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Service  is  the  Test  that  Tells 


Republic  Hercules  Gates 

are  the  strongest  gates  for  their  weight 
and  the  lightest  for  their  strength  ever  built. 

The  Frame  is  ot  high-carbon  steel  tubing,  heavily 
galvanized  ;  won’t  break  or  bend  like  ordinary  gas  pipe 
tiames.  Fabric  ot  heavy  rust  proof  wire  held  firm 
by  stretcher  bar.  Raise  bar  raises  gate 
easily  over  snow  drifts  or 
for  small  stock. 


Rpnuhlir  0rnatnen,al  Lawn  Fence  is  designed 
JJUUUV  to  satisfy  the  man  who  takes  pride  ir. 
his  home.  Strongly  built,  easily  put  up  on  wood  or  iron 
posts,  self-adjusting  to  uneven  ground.  Rust  proof. 

You  can  save  money  in  first 

cost  and  in  repair  cost  with  Republic 
Farm  Gates  and  Ornamental  Fence, 

Write  us  for  prices  telling  what  you 
need.  Catalog  Free. 

Republic  Fence  4  Gate  Co., 

34  Republic  St.,  N.  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Fowls  for  Meat  and  Eggs. 

I  have  become  interested,  after  several 
years  of  refraining  from  the  chicken  raising 
disease,  in  the  idea  of  starting  in  again  on 
a  different  plan  from  that  1  followed  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  when  I  had  excellent  results 
with  20  or  30  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  The 
Leghorns  laid  well  and  laid  a  good-sized 
egg,  but  it  was  terrible  discouraging  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  convert  birds  of  any  age  into  table 
poultry — tough  and  little  meat.  I  should 
like  to  keep  two  breeds  that  lay  respective¬ 
ly  very  large  brown  (or  tinted  dark)  and 
white  eggs.  Then  I  should  like  to  locate 
a  strain  that  has  been  bred  to  lay  with  lit¬ 
tle  attention,  possibly  to  Standard  points. 
1  don’t  want  any  good  lookers  but  good 
layers.  In  getting  two  breeds  I  should  be 
prepared  to  have  one  of  poor  table  quality 
but  the  other  (say  the  brown  or  tinted 
egg  strain),  should  be  good  for  the  table. 
I  have  especially  in  mind  for  the  latter 
Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks  or  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Reds.  Which  lay  the  largest  eggs? 
For  the  lighter,  egg  purposes  only,  I  have 
Black  Minorcas  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  es¬ 
pecially  in  mind.  I  do  not  expect  a  200- 
egg  strain  flock  to  produce  200-egg  layers 
necessarily  every  time  or  often.  I  want  to 
start  right,  however,  and  breed  carefully 
to  get  results.  G.  e.  c. 

Windsor  Conn. 

For  seme  inscrutable  reason,  nature 
seems  averse  to  permitting  any  one 
breed  of  animals  to  possess  all  the  good 
points  of  the  genus ;  the  trotting  horse 
is  of  little  use  on  the  plow,  dairy 
cows  make  poor  showing  at  the  block, 
and  the  fowl  can  feed  a  family  with 
her  carcass  will  be  a  long  time  filling 
the  egg  basket.  While  it  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  practicable  to  keep  two  varieties 
of  fowls,  one  for  eggs  and  one  for 
meat,  I  think  that  this  is  seldom  done 


THE  COSSET  LAMB. 

on  a  large  commercial  plant.  There 
seems  to  be  more  profit  in  selecting  the 
breed  that  most  nearly  fills  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  market  at  hand,  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  best  of  their  less  desirable  char¬ 
acteristics.  Where  brown  eggs  com¬ 
mand  a  premium,  as  they  do  in  some 
New  England  markets,  the  American 
varieties  of  fowls  would  seem  to  meet 
the  poultryman’s  needs,  as  the  somewhat 
fewer  eggs  laid  should  be  counterbal¬ 
anced  by  the  greater  value  of  the  car¬ 
cass.  Where  egg  production  is  the  chief 
feature  of  the  plant,  however,  there 
seems  to  be  no  question  that  some  one 
of  the  Mediterranean  Varieties,  like  the 
Leghorns,  are  more  profitable,  despite 
their  inferior  table  qualities,  and  on 
commercial  plants  I  believe  that  this  va¬ 
riety  will  be  found  to  easily  lead  all 
others.  For  the  family  flock,  my  pref¬ 
erence  is  for  one  of  the  large  breeds 
like  the  Wyandottes,  the  R.  I.  Reds,  or 
the  Plymouth  Rocks;  any  discrimination 
against  their  eggs  because  of  their  color 
is  pure  nonsense,  and  their  quiet  dispo¬ 
sition,  their  good  laying  qualities  and 
motherliness  when  a  few  chickens  are 
to  be  raised,  and  their  superior  value 
when  one  entertains  the  minister  at  din¬ 
ner,  offset,  in  my  opinion,  their  greater 
broodiness,  the  slightly  greater  cost  of 
feeding  them,  and  the  possibly  fewer 
number  of  eggs  to  be  obtained  from  the 
same  number.  M.  b.  d. 


“  Breaking  ”  a  Yoke  of  Steers. 

'On  page  108,  I  note  the  inquiry  of  P. 
C.  J.,  relative  to  the  "breaking”  of  oxen. 
As  I  have  broken  and  trained  several 
pairs  of  cattle  I  will  state  the  manner  in 
which  I  have  done  it.  First,  I  trust  P.  C. 
J.  does  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
oxen  are  "broken”  after  they  have  become 
grown  or  matured  !  I  would  like  to  see  the 


man  who  could  “break”  a  five-year-old 
7%  or  eight  foot  ox. 

Get  a  pair  of  bull  or  steer  calves  six 
to  12  weeks  old ;  make  for  them  a  miniature 
yoke  to  suit  their  size,  after  the  same  pat¬ 
tern  as  a  large  ox  yoke.  Get  your  calves 
so  they  have  no  fear  of  you ;  then  yoke 
them  up  together.  The  “off,”  or  right 
hand  one  is  placed  under  the  yoke  first, 
then  the  “nigh,”  “near,”  or  left  hand  one 
is  yoked  beside  him.  Tut  a  short  light  rope 
about  the  neck  of  the  “near”  one  and  take 
your  little  goad  stick  and  begin  your  les¬ 
sons.  Never  allow  them  to  get  away  from 
you,  or  they  will  always  be  “runaway  cat¬ 
tle,”  the  same  as  a  “runaway  colt.”  Swing 
your  goad  stick  above  their  heads  and  be¬ 
gin  talking  to  them — “Heisch,  come  to  !” 
motioning  to  the  left  or  toward  yourself 
with  stick.  Get  them  so  they  will  “come 
to”  handily ;  then  begin  the  “Gee  off”  train¬ 
ing  in  same  way.  Do  not  keep  them  yoked 
more  than  half  an  hour  at  a  time  for 
several  lessons ;  then  gradually  extend  the 
time  but  not  to  weary  them  too  much. 

When  your  steers  handled  this  way  are 
a  year  old  they  should  be  quite  “handy.” 
After  you  have  gotten  your  calves  or 
yearlings  “handy”  to  the  “goad”  or  stick, 
you  can  hitch  them  to  a  tongue  and  the 
forward  wheels  of  a  cart  and  let  them 
learn  to  pull  it  about,  or  to  a  drag  or 
stone  boat ;  anything  that  does  not  overtax 
their  strength.  Never  allow  them  to  become 
overloaded  at  any  time,  and  when  your 
steers  are  four  years  old  and  onward  you 
will  have  a  pair  of  finely  trained  cattle 
that  will  pull  a  heavy  load  almost  any¬ 
where.  Otherwise,  buy  a  pair  of  tame, 
kind,  thoroughly  trained  three  or  four-year- 
old  steers,  or  a  pair  of  old  oxen  if  you 
don’t  want  to  keep  them  long. 

Although  you  may  have  to  do  a  little 
mild  hammering  at  times  till  they  are  fully 
trained,  yet  never  abuse  them  and  never  let 
them  get  the  idea  that  you  are  other  than 
their  friend  as  well  as  master.  When  a 
p.  ir  of  oxen  are  properly  broken  or  trained, 
the  off  ox  will  permit  you  to  place  the  bow 
under  his  neck  and  lead  him  to  the  yoke ; 
when  you  shove  the  bow  up  through  the 
yoke  and  put  in  the  pin  that  holds  it  there 
and  drop  the  other  end  of  yoke  on  the 
ground  and  proceed  to  place  the  bow  of 
the  “near”  ox  under  his  neck  and  he  will 
lead  quietly  to  the  yoke  where  the  other 
ox  is  standing  yoked  waiting  for  him.  I 
have  had  them  so  well  trained  that  when 
I  would  hold  up  the  bow  and  call  them 
they  would  come  and  get  into  the  bow 
under  the  yoke  themselves.  Oxen  are  yoked 
out  of  doors,  as  few  ordinary  tie-up  doors 
are  wide  enough  to  allow  a  pair  of  cattle 
yoked  to  come  through  together.  Despite 
the  talk  to  the  contrary,  I  believe  in  more 
oxen  on  the  farm. 

Of  course,  for  heavy  beef  and  draft  oxen, 
the  Durham,  Hereford  or  Holstein  make  the 
best  oxen,  but  for  a  “trappy,”  “snappy,” 
active,  quick-walking  and  highly  intelligent 
yoke  of  cattle  give  me  a  yoke  of  Jersey 
steers.  One  of  my  neighbors  had  a  yoke 
of  Herefords  two  years  ago  with  which  he 
did  all  his  haying  alone ;  got  right  on  the 
mowing  machine  and  rode  and  they  would 
go  along  the  edge  of  the  grass  as  well  as 
horses,  guided  too,  only  by  the  word.  A 
man  not  far  from  here  has  a  bull  he  keeps 
for  service  and  he  has  trained  him  to  go 
in  a  buggy  same  as  a  horse  and  1  am  in¬ 
formed  on  good  authority  it  takes  an  extra 
good  road  horse  to  take  the  road  from 
him.  That  is  much  better  than  having 
him  tied  up  in  the  barn  all  the  time  with 
a  copper  ring  in  his  nose. 

G.  H.  WILLIAMS. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  good  advice  for  handl¬ 
ing  steers,  but  knowing  of  several  accidents 
(bad  ones)  from  trusting  a  bull  without 
staff  and  nose-ring  we  ivould  not  advise 
dr'”ing  them  in  this  way. 


Mangles  and  Silage. 

No  matter  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong, 
O.  W.  Mapes  is  always  entertaining.  1 
have  been  much  interested  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  he  has  been  having  with  Prof.  Minns 
of  the  Ithaca  Experiment  Station.  Mr. 
Mapes  criticised  the  bulletin  of  the  Sta¬ 
tion  in  which  the  value  of  mangels  for  the 
dairy  was  compared  to  that  of  corn  silage. 
The  station  proved  that  silage  as  a  succu¬ 
lent  feed  was  much  better  and  cheaper 
than  mangels.  I  say  proved,  but  I  n.ean 
to  their  own  satisfaction,  but  not  to  that 
of  Mr.  Mapes,  so  be  comes  with  his  usual 
vigor  to  the  defense  of  the  mangels.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Prof.  Minns  and  Mr. 
Mapes  each  make  the  mistake  of  only 
seeing  one  side  of  the  matter.  They  need 
both  silage  and  mangels.  Prof.  Minns  to 
prove  his  contention  need  not  try  to  decry 
the  value  of  the  mangel  leaves  as  a  dairy 
feed.  On  our  farm  we  have  last  Fall  fed  a 
great  many  bushels  of  leaves  with  great 
satisfaction.  On  the  other  hand  Mr. 
Mapes  should  remember  that  as  he  has 
never  fed  silage  he  knows  little  of  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  fed  and  what 
a  wonderful  feed  it  is.  While  it  may  not 
be  the  best  way  to  feed,  yet  some  of  the 
dairies  in  this  part  of  the  country  have 
no  other  roughage  than  silage,  and  are 
doing  very  well  indeed.  Mr.  Mapes  must 
agree  that  this  would  be  impossible  with 
only  mangels  as  a  roughage.  Prof.  Minns 
should  not  try  to  influence  dairymen  to 
neglect  growing  mangels,  because  of  the 
station’s  expensive  way  of  growing  them 
and  the  small  yield  obtained,  when  any 
farmer  with  good  land  can  do  so  much 
better. 

We  all  have  to  thank  Mr.  Mapes  for 
his  clear  description  of  how  he  raises  his 
mangels.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  him 
that  he  try  the  Danish  Mammoth  Yellow 
mangel.  We  were  much  pleased  with  it,  as 
it  equaled  or  surpassed  the  Long  Red.  We 
find  the  mangel  a  very  valuable  feed  in 
connection  with  silage.  It  seems  to  have 
somewhat  of  a  tonic  effect  when  so  fed. 
I  do  not  think  the  cows  eat  less  silage 
when  fed  the  mangels,  but  if  anything  they 
eat  more.  But  one  thing  is  certain ;  you 
can  see  the  effect  in  the  milk  pail.  We 
run  the  mangels  through  a  root  cutter  and 
feed  after  the  silage  and  grain.  We  fed 
quite  a  quantity  of  Soy  beans  as  a  soiling 
crop  last  Fall,  and  the  mangels  went  nicely 
with  them.  We  put  several  large  loads  of 
Soy  beans  in  the  silo.  To  conclude,  let 
me  advise,  whether  you  have  a  silo  or  not, 
trying  at  least  a  small  field  of  mangels, 
provided  of  course  you  will  take  the  neces¬ 
sary  time  and  labor  to  grow  them  properly. 
There  are  so  many  new  crops  for  the 
farmer  to  try  that  we  are  apt  to  neglect 
some  of  these  old  ones,  george  w.  rogers. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Concrete  Cellar  Steps 

Most  up-to-date  farmers  realize  that  concrete  construction  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  in  the  long  run.  For  instance,  concrete  cellarways  never 
rot  out,  never  need  repairs — they  simply  can’t  cause  a  damp  cellar. 
And  the  one  cement  you  can  always  depend  on  is 

T  rUirilPORTLAND 
LlfllMlCEMENT 

Specify  Lehigh  and  you’re  safe.  Lehigh  is  absolutely  uniform  in 
strength,  color  and  fineness — the  best  all-round  cement  for  buildings, 
steps,  foundations,  barn  floors,  feeding  floors,  manure  pits,  etc.,  etc.  The 
Lehigh  trade  mark  on  each  bag  is  your  protection. 

Get  These  TREE  Books 

"The  Modern  Farmer”  and  “Concrete  Silos”  are  two  books  which  should 
be  read  by  every  progressive  farmer  in  the  country.  The  many 
money  and  labor  saving  uses  of  concrete  on  the  farm  are  here 
described  in  detail  by  experts.  Send  for  these  books  to 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

Dept.  3892,  Allentown.  Pa  , 

11  Mills,  11,000,000  Barrels  Capacity 

* Lehigh  Sett  the  Standard ” 


Your  Horses  would  Choose  This 

because  It’s  an  easy  draft  plow.  Good  reason  too.  It  differs  from  them  all! 

How?  Ours  has  both  plows  mounted  on  a  single  beam  and  that  beam  so  hung  that 
they  enter  the  ground  at  the  point  of  least  resistance 
with  no  sido-draft.  If  a  horse  could  laugh  he  would  re¬ 
joice  over  the  easy  way  this  plow  works  thro’  tho  soil. 

Mr.  Farmer:— buy  this  tool.  Our  60-year  reputation 
stands  behind 
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You  can’t  Beat  these 
Chicopee  Features 

1.  Perfect  Power  lift  operated  by  foot. 

2.  Foot  trip  for  dropping  plow  to  ground. 

3.  Tilting  seat  always  allows  rider  to  sit  level— orig¬ 

inal  with  us. 

4.  No  Sido  Draft-- -plow  is  always  in  same  position  as 

a  walking  plow. 

5.  Plows  rotate  on  single  beam— both  easily  changed. 

6.  Landing  lever  acts  with  movable  frame. 

7. _  Rocker  Bar  dogs  engage  both  wheels  at  same 

Instant  with  no  sido  lash  to  pole. 

Catalog  and  special  circular 
show  these  parts  and  explain 
superiority  of  this  excellent  tool 


istie 


REVERSIBLE 

SULKY  PLOW 

At  the  left  aro  7  Reasons  why  It’s  far  and  away  the- 
plow  for  you  to  own.  Don’t  buy  a  questionable  plow  that 
will  fill  you  with  regret  every  spring  and  fall.  Buy  a 
Chicopee  Reversible  and  rest  satisfied.  It's  a  simple  tool 
—few  parts— all  steel  or  mallcablo.  Nothing  complicated 
because  built  on  tho  simplest  mechanical  principles.  It 
will  turn  furrows  from  3  to  9  laches  docp  and  10  to  16 
inches  wido. 


Dealers  sell  these  exceptional  plows, 
write  us. 


If  you  find  none 


Free  CaiaJop.— Send  for  free  64 -Pago Catalog  and  select 
the  implement  you  need.  Write  today. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR 
AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO. 

Box  No.  75  -  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


I  SAVED  MONEY 

ROOF. 


'tfW  That  is  what  you  will  say  If  you  buy  your  roofing 
from  ns.  We  deal  direct  with  you — No  middlemen. 

Wo  have  no  agents,  pay  no  commissions  and  cut 

out  all  unnecessary  selling  expense.  What  we  save  In  this  way  Is  your  gain. 
Becanse  of  this  we  do  not  have  to  sacrifice  Quality  to  make  the  price.  Wo  make 
nothing  but  the  highest  grade  of  Galvanized  Steel  Roofing.  It  is  all  guaranteed  brand 
new,  equal  to  our  samples  and  exactly  as  represented.  We  absolutely  guarantee 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Back— We  Pay  the  Freight 

Let  us  show  you  that  we  con  put  at  least  one  profit  In  your 
pocket.  Send  for  samples  of  Galvanized  Steel,  complete 
roofing  book  with  directions  and  freight-prepaid  price  list 

The  Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co.,  25  Ann  Street,  Niles,  Ohio 
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Because 

we  have  an  immense 
Natural  Gas  Well  on  our 
property  which  furnishes  us 
absolutely  tree,  power,  heat, 
light,  water,  compressed  air,  forge 
and  foundry  fuel,  and  fuel  for  the 
test  floor.  Just  think  of  it!  Enough 
profit  in  itself  for  every  engine  we 
make.  Do  you  still  wonder  why  the 
famous  WITTE  ENGINE,  for  43  years 
the  standard  of  America,  is  sold  to  ___ 
you  at  other  manufacturers’  cost 
prices. 


Profit  By  Our  Good  Luck! 


Share  with  us  this  immense  saving  and  get  a  well 
tested  engine — one  with  detached  cylinder  and  valves,  and  all  the  improvements  known  to  the 
trade  today — an  engine  built  by  one  firm  for  the  past  43  years  with  a  REAL  5-YEAR  GUARANTEE. 
They  run  on  any  grade  of  fuel  and  are  made  in  64  styles  and  sizes.  Write  for  Free  Trial 
Oiler  and  Catalog,  stating  size  wanted. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO.  JSUMM.'ia: 


1013. 
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We  have  had  a  season  of  it  here ;  ice  on 
water,  water  pipes  “busting”  and  all  sorts 
of  unheard-of  calamities,  down  to  pink  eye 
in  the  stables  and  four  deaths  as  the  re¬ 
sult.  Things,  however,  are  looking  better 
now  after  an  abundant  rain.  The  grass  is 
coming  along  and  the  sown  cereals  are  up 
six  inches  high.  We  are  finishing  pruning 
the  vineyards,  and  to-day  (January  29),  the 
foreman  ■will  swing  out  a  few  two-horse 
teams  into  plowing  the  olive  and  orange 
orchard.  We  start  slowly  with  this  work, 
putting  in  only  10  teams  until  the  last  of 
barley  is  in  the  ground.  We  then  have 
the  four  six-horse  teams  to  put  to  work 
as  two-horse  ones.  One,  of  the  expenses 
in  California  orchard  and  vineyard  work 
is  the  short  time  we  have  to  do  things. 
It  takes  about  50  horses  for  10  weeks  and 
then  the  work  drops  down  to  24  head  for 
the  rest  of  the  season.  Before  the  autos 
were  so  common  we  made  a  second  profit 
by  using  these  mares  for  colt  raising.  Here 
even  the  men  that  work  by  the  day  have 
cheap  second-hand  cars  to  go  home  in  at 
night.  The  peddlers  come  in  cars  to  sell 
their  cheap  goods.  M.  e.  s. 

Fresno,  Cal. 

Hay  $18  to  $20  in  market ;  rye  straw, 
loose,  $11  per  ton ;  baled,  $14  per  ton  ;  oat 
straw,  $6  per  ton,  loose.  Cows,  new  milch, 
$40  to  $75  ;  butter  at  stores,  35  cents  per 
pound,  retail,  38  and  40  cents  per  pound ; 
eggs,  25  to  35  cents  per  dozen ;  potatoes 
at  market,  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  barrel.  Apples, 
common,  $2  per  barrel ;  oats,  45  cents  for 
32  pounds  retail ;  rye  per  60  pounds  at 
mill  75  cents;  buckwheat  per  100  pounds 
$1.05.  J.  K.  L. 

Eluora,  N.  Y. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  G. — A  week  of 
warm,  almost  Spring-like  weather  has  been 
followed  by  severe  cold  and  light  snow. 
Sap  ran  freely  during  the  last  10  days  of 
January,  and  meadows,  Winter  wheat  and 
strawberries  suffered  severely  from  alter¬ 
nate  freezing  and  thawing.  Eggs  and  but¬ 
ter  have  both  lowered  in  price.  Eggs  can 
be  bought  in  nearby  Pennsylvania  towns 
for  20  to  22,  local  prices,  22  to  24,  re¬ 
tail  prices,  27  and  28  on  public  market. 
Butter,  dairy,  30  to  33,  held  creamery,  33 
to  35 ;  fresh  creamery,  35  to  37.  Cheese, 
brings  16  to  IS,  sells  on  city  market  at  21 
and  22.  Milk,  Mowhawk  and  Powdered 
Milk  Co.  paid  $2  in  January,  and  an¬ 
nounce  $2  as  February  price.  Merrill 
Soules  Co.  paid  $1.80  to  $2.25,  on  butter 
fat  test.  Jamestown  dealers  paying  $1.85 
per  hundred.  Hay,  $12  in  the  barn,  grades 
about  No.  2.  Oats,  40 ;  corn,  50  to  55 ; 
potatoes,  65  to  70 ;  cabbage,  75  to  $1  per 
100 ;  apples,  75  cents  to  $1  per  bushel. 
Dressed  pork,  10  to  10%  ;  four  weeks’ 
pigs,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  dairy  cattle,  springers, 
auction  prices,  $45  to  $60  and  very  scarce. 

A.  M.  I.OOMIS. 

Cabbage  was  very  cheap  last  Fall ;  had  to 
be  very  fine  to  bring  three  cents  a  head. 
Potatoes  60  to  75;  milk  "3%  to  four  cents 
per  quart.  Butter,  32  to  33 ;  hay  $18  to 
$20  per  ton.  t.  s.  p. 

Clark's  Green,  Pa. 


The  average  prices  received  by  producers 
of  the  United  States  on  dates  indicated, 
are  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


1913 

1912 

Feb.  1 

Feb.  1 

Corn,  per  bushel . 

Wheat,  per  bushel . 

$0,646 

.  .799 

.904 

Oats,  per  bushel . 

.  .324 

.475 

Barley,  per  bushel . 

,  .514 

.912 

Rye.  per  bushel . 

.  .689 

.844 

Buckwheat,  per  bushel.. 

.694 

.736 

Flaxseed,  per  bushel. . 

.  1.062 

1.908 

Potatoes,  per  bushel... 

,  .531 

.944 

Ilay,  per  ton . 

,11.640 

15.440 

Cotton,  per  pound.... 

.119 

.090 

Butter,  per  pound . 

.276 

.290 

Chickens,  per  pound.  .  .  . 

,  .109 

.103 

Eggs,  per  dozen . 

,  .228 

.291 

Jan.  15 

Jan.  15 

1913 

1912 

Hogs,  per  100  lbs . 

.  6.77 

5.74 

Beef  cattle,  per  100  lbs 

.  5.40 

4.46 

Veal  valves,  per  100  lbs.  7.00 

6.06 

Sheep,  per  10O  lbs.... 

.  4.35 

3.89 

Lambs,  per  100  lbs... 

.  6.03 

5.22 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs. 

.  1.26 

1.89 

Apples,  per  bushel . 

.  .74 

.93 

Beans,  per  bushel . 

.  2.26 

2.38 

Onions,  per  bushel.  .  . 

.  .82 

1.17 

Clover  seed,  per  bushel 

.  9.41 

10.89 

Timothy,  per  bushel.  .  . 

.  1.79 

6.99 

Alfalfa,  per  bushel.  .  . 

.  7.66 

l\ool  (unwashed)  per  lb 

.  .186 

.162 

Hops,  per  lb . 

.  .197 

.448 

Peanuts,  per  pound... 

.  .046 

.043 

Coru,  50  cents  ;  hay, 

•SI 6  baled 

;  oats.  40 

cents;  wheat,  $1.10; 

hugs,  $8 

per  100  ; 

beef  cattle,  $7  ;  liens,  14 
Batavia,  O. 

:  cents. 

J.  W.  R. 

Wheat  is  little  raised,  90  cents  a  bushel ; 
oats,  30;  corn,  42;  rye,  60.  llay  .$11; 
clover  hay,  $15;  clover  seed,  $12.50;  Tim¬ 
othy  seed,  $2;  hogs,  7%  cents  a  pound; 
cattle  three  to  8%  ;  calves,  eight;  lambs, 
six;  sheep,  3%;  butter  scarce,  30;  cream, 
34;  cattle  scarce  and  high;  hogs  scarce; 
eggs  22 ;  apples,  $2.50  a  barrel ;  potatoes, 
<5.  MRS.  G.  W.  H. 

Hillsboro,  Did. 


the  Winter  was  mild  aud  dry  up 
January  20,  since  which  date  plenty 
moisture,  both  rain  and  suow,  has  fall 
and  colder  weather  is  now  prevailing.  Cr 
in  general  were  much  better  iu  the  Oz 
country  for  the  year  1912  than  for 
previous  year.  The  wheat  crop  was  v 
oght,  but  other  grains,  fruits  and  vc 
i.ioies  up  to  the  average.  Hay  crop  be 
aieiago  Billings  creamery  paid  34  ce 

snu  ilmter  1fa,t  for  month  of  Decemt 
aucl  will  probably  pay  as  much  for  Jauua 

,!,mS  Cmlan,^r,?  .  receives  both  cream  t 
h.if  he  liillingH  cannery  put  up  ab 
i«t.)  a  'ml."011  cans  of  tomatoes  season 
Paying  the  growers  40  cents 
cwt.  or  $8  a  ton  for  the  fruit.  The  c« 
pany  is  now  making  contracts  with  grow 
for  the  1913  crop  at  $10  a  ton.  1 


crop  at  this  price  is  profitable.  Tomatoes 
following  a  tomato  crop  rot  badly.  Most 
growers  here  select  new  stump  land  for 
this  crop,  but  if  that  is  not  available,  and 
old  land  is  used,  many  growers  add  tomato 
fertilizer.  We  use  on  old  ground  12  loads 
of  stable  manure  an  acre.  Corn  also,  fol¬ 
lowing  corn,  molds  and  rots.  Most  farmers 
here  follow  a  four-year  rotation  :  corn,  oats, 
wheat  and  clover  or  cowpeas.  Prices  as 
follows :  Wheat,  90 ;  corn,  55  ;  hay,  $15  a 
ton  ;  butter,  33  ;  eggs,  18,  locally  ;  hens,  nine 
cents  a  pound ;  hogs,  six  to  6%  ;  cattle, 
three  to  five  cents.  w. 

Christian  Co.,  Mo. 

Owing  to  the  severe  weather  for  the  past 
week  the  city  market  has  not  been  very 
brisk.  There  has  not  been  enough  hay  on 
the  market  to  supply  the  demand.  Eggs 
went  up  two  cents  a  dozen.  Eggs,  30  to 
32;  butter,  32  to  35;  pork,  10  to  11;  po¬ 
tatoes,  65  to  70 ;  turnips,  35  to  40 ;  Tim¬ 
othy  hay,  $15  to  $16  per  ton;  Alfalfa 
hay,  $14  to  $16  per  ton.  e.  n.  c. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Our  local  markets  run  about  as  follow’s : 
Wheat,  $1.05  per  bushel;  corn,  50;  oats, 
35  to  40 ;  hay,  $10  to  $12  per  ton ;  pork, 
dressed,  nine  cents  per  pound ;  veal,  1 0 
to  11  ;  butter,  25 ;  eggs.  20 ;  potatoes,  40 
to  50.  Beef  cattle,  $5  to  $8  per  100 
pounds ;  milch  cows,  $40  to  $50  each. 

Bridgman,  Mich.  c.  e.~w. 

Winter  dairymen  in  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  note 
but  little  change  i£  the  matter  of  profits 
from  the  corresponding  season  of  last  year, 
though  the  prices  of  both  milk  and  feeds 
liave  fluctuated  considerably,  rilling  some¬ 
what  lower  than  in  1911-12.  This  county 
has  shared  in  the  remarkably  warm  weather 
for  the  season  that  the  Eastern  States 
have  enjoyed,  the  Winter  having  remained 
open,  practically  w’ithout  snow,  and  with 
much  sunshine  up  to  February  1  ;  since 
that  date,  however,  the  temperature  has 
dropped  to  within  a  few  degrees  of  zero, 
and  has  remained  there  (February  10). 
This  is  very  satisfactory,  not  only  to  the 
ice  men,  but  also  to  dairymen  "who  are 
coming  to  realize  that  a  Winter  crop  of 
ice  will  soon  be  as  necessary  to  their  busi¬ 
ness  as  one  of  hay  in  its  season.  Ordinary 


grade  or  native  cow’s  are  selling  at  from 
$40  to  $50 ;  first  class  grade  Holsteins 
bring  from  $60  to  $80,  and  occasional  sales 
of  particularly  fine  grade  Ilolsteins  are 
made  at  prices  approaching  $100.  Dairy¬ 
men  are  paying  the  following  prices  at 
local  feed  stores:  Wheat  bran,  $1.25  ($1.50 
in  1912);  wheat  feed,  $1.30  to  $1.40; 
Red  Dog,  $1.76  ;  Buffalo  gluten,  $1.50  ($1.65 
in  February,  1912)  ;  oil  meal,  $1.90;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $1.70 ;  hominy,  $1.40  to  $1.50 ; 
oats,  45  cents  and  wheat  $1.20  per  bushel; 
corn  and  meal,  $1.15  ($1.50  in  February, 
1912)  :  buckwheat  brings  $1.40  per  hun¬ 
dred,  and  potatoes  are  nominally  50  cents, 
though  few  are  being  shipped.  Eggs,  22 ; 
butter  30  locally.  Dive  pork  brings  seven 
cents  per  pound  and  dressed  pork  10  cents. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y\  m.  b.  d. 


Staggers  in  Shotes. 

What  ailed  these  shotes?  They  meander 
around  in  an  aimless  way,  shove  their  heads 
lip  as  far  as  possible  when  they  hit  a  corner 
in  a  room,  or  try  to  force  their  heads 
through  a  crack.  The  inside  of  their  ears 
is  purple,  nose  dark  red,  head  very  hot. 
Before  being  drenched  with  salts,  two  died 
and  others  don’t  seem  to  mend.  They  are 
also  insensible  to  pain.  I  write  because 
several  different  lots  have  been  attacked  by 
a  similar  trouble  the  past  six  months,  and 
several  died  out  of  each  lot.  Hoping  you 
will  be  able  to  advise  us  correctly  for 
further  treatment.  l.  f. 

Ohio. 

The  symptoms  described  plainly  indicate 
brain  disease.  In  some  instances  we  find 
hogs  affected  with  “hydatid”  (cyst)  on  the 
brain.  This  is  a  parasitic,  bladder-like  object, 
and  one  of  the  stages  in  the  life  history  of 
a  tapeworm  of  a  dog.  It  causes  the  hog 
to  walk  with  its  head  held  to  one  side ; 
or  it  may  act  as  if  blind  and  partially 
unconscious.  When  these  “hydatids”  affect 
the  liver,  the  hog  becomes  afflicted  with 
dropsy  of  the  abdomen.  These  conditions 
are  incurable.  Often,  however,  symptoms 
such  as  you  describe  are  merely  due  to  in¬ 
digestion  and  constipation  from  improper 
feeding,  unsuitable  feeds  and  lack  of  exer¬ 
cise.  Indigestion  so  caused,  or  apo¬ 


plexy,  which  may  result  in  rupture  of 
small  blood  vessels  on  the  brain  ;  or  an 
effusion  upon  or  in  the  brain  tissue,  and 
this  condition  occasions  symptoms  like  those 
of  hydatids  on  the  brain.  When  indiges¬ 
tion  is  suspected,  always  put  the  affected 
hogs  upon  a  simple  diet  of  milk,  middlings 
and  a  little  flaxseed  meal  and  add  one 
ounce  of  lime  water  per  quart  of  slop  fed. 
Then  make  the  pigs  take  abundant  exercise 
every  day  and  be  careful  to  regulate  the 
bowels  by  use  of  laxative  or  succulent 
feed.  a.  s.  a. 

Suppression  of  Milk. 

Cow  milking  20  quarts  a  day  before 
calving,  freshened  three  weeks  ago,  nice 
strong  calf,  but  first  two  weeks  she  only 
gave  about  a  pint  of  milk  a  day.  Now  is 
increasing  and  gives  about  four  quarts 
daily.  She  is  five  years  old,  fourth  calf. 
What  ails  here?  She  is  healthy  and  gets 
good  feed,  hay,  cornfodder,  meal,  molasses 
feed  (mixed),  etc.  She  was  dried  three 
weeks  before  calving  and  was  on  time. 
Give  cause  of  milk  shrinkage,  as  it  is  a 
new  disorder  to  me  in  a  milch  cow. 

Long  Island.  c.  w.  w. 

When  a  cow  that  has  previously  been  a 
good  milker  produces  but  little  milk  just 
after  calving,  the  common  cause  is  either 
a  possibly  unnoticed  attack  of  garget  at 
the  time  of  “drying  her  off,”  or  a  chill 
affecting  the  udder  just  after  the  calf  wa  s 
born.  Cows  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
the  last  mentioned  cause  of  congestion  and 
therefore  should  be  carefully  protected 
against  chilling.  The  moment  the  condi¬ 
tion  is  suspected,  stimulate  free  circulation 
of  the  blood  throughout  the  body  by  blan¬ 
keting  warmly,  briskly  hand-nibbing  the 
udder  and  milk  veins  several  times  a  day: 
frequently  going  through  the  motion  of 
milking  and  administering  copious  warm 
draughts  of  flaxseed  tea,  well  sweetened 
with  blackstrap  molasses  and  containing 
strong  coffee  and  alcoholic  stimulants.  If 
suppression  of  milk  persists,  despite  this 
treatment,  continue  the  warm  drinks,  but 
add  twice  daily  two  ounces  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  powdered  aniseed  and 
fennel  seed.  a.  s.  a. 


The  Cy¬ 
clone  Tile  Ditch¬ 
ing  Machine  makes  it 
possible  to  economically 
til*?  your  land  for  bumper 
crops.  It  will  let  your  horses 
do  the  ditching  for  you.  300  or 
400  rods  of  tile  ditch  is  an  ordinary 
day’s  work — straight,  clean  ditches  at 
a  lower  cost  than  any  other  way. 

No  longer  need  you  put  off  tiling  your 
farm.  A  few  days’  work  will  finish  up 
the  entire  job  with  the  Cyclone  Tile  Ditching 
Machine  at  a  cost  of  3  to  4  cents  a  rod. 

Compared  to  any  other  method  of  digging 
tile  ditches,  the  Cyclone  pays  back  its  cost  in 
the  first  ten  days’  use,  and  in  less  time  than  this, 
you  compare  it  with  hand  labor.  It  saves  more 
than  enough  to  pay  for  the  tile 


All 

Crop  _ 

Land  Needs  Tiling 

Tiling  helps  not  only  wet 
land, butany  land.  Tiling  aerates 
the  soil.  Air  to  vegetable  life  means 
almost  as  much  as  air  does  to  ani¬ 
mal  life.  Bacterial  life  in  soil  requires 
air  to  properly  develop. 

Tiling  ordinary  land  increases  crop 
yields  fully  25% .  The  tile  not  only  carries  oft 
excess  moisture,  but  brings  moisture  to  the 
soil  in  dry  seasons,  making  it  loose  and  mellow 
so  the  roots  can  pass  down  to  a  greater  depth. 

During  dry  seasons,  crops  are  saved  by  good 
drainage.  Tiled  land  can  be  seeded  earlier — the 
ground  works  better.  The  fertilizers  put  on  the 
soil  are  not  lost  by  surface  washing. 


I 


Tile  Ditching  Machine 


— the  most  important  machine  you  can  use  on  your  farm.  You 
can’t  improve  your  farm  land  more  effectively  than  by  laying 
tile  through  it. 

The  most  up-to-date  machinery,  the  best  live  stock,  silos, 
buildings  or  any  other  investment  cannot  bring  maximum  prof¬ 
its  unless  your  land  is  tiled.  Let  us  send  you  the  scores  of 
letters  that  show  most  convincing  proof  of  this. 

All  the  good  nurserymen  all  over  the  country  tile  their  land. 
They  have  found  that  it  produces  healthier  and  stronger  trees 
and  it  is  easier  to  keep  the  soil  in  the  best  condition. 

Free  Demonstration  on  Your  Farm 

to  prove  that  the  Cyclone  Ditcher  will  save  ycu  from  J25 

to  5-SO  per  day  in 
your  tiling  op¬ 
erations,  to 


it  will  save  its  cost  to  you  in  10  days’  operation. 
FREE  TRIAL  without  any  strings.  You  needn’t 


This  is  a 

.  ,r  .  -  - pay  till  we 

prove  it.  You  needn't  pay  if  we  don’t  prove  it.  Keep  your 
money  in  your  pocket  till  we  prove  it  on  your  farm.  That’s  a 
remarkable  offer.  Why  not  accept  it  today— NOW?  Why  not 
learn  thesecrets  of  gettingbiggestcropsfrom  tiledland?  What’s 
the  use  of  going  to  the  expense  of  putting  out  fertilizers  if  rains 
carry  them  off  instead  of  letting  them  penetrate  the  soil  as 
they  should?  The  Cyclone  brings  the  cost  of  tiling  within  the 
reach  of  any  man  who  works  farm  land.  It’s  a  good  invest¬ 
ment,  figure  it  any  way  you  like,  you  can’t  point  out  another 
farm  machine  that  will  pay  bigger  dividends.  What  the 
Cyclone  is  doing  for  hundreds  of  others,  it  will  do  for  you. 


prove  that 


300  Rods  Per  Day  Guaranteed 

L*  Jf°1’  drivo  an  ordinary  plow,  you  can  dig  300  rods  of 
ditch,  24  inches  deep  and  10  inches  wide  in  ordinary  soil  per  day 
with  the  Cyclone.  It  would  take  30  men  to  do  this  work  by  hand. 

1  he  Cyclone  works  successfully  in  hardest  hard  pan.  stiff  clay  ami 
stony  ground.  No  experience  is  required  to  operate  it  successfully.  You 
simply  ride  it  as  you  would  a  plow.  Good,  clean  work,  done  the 
easiest,  most  economical  and  satisfactory  way. 

Send  this  coupon  at  once  for  our  booklet,  “Ditching  Dol-  ^  + 
lars.”  Read  the  letters,  see  the  photographs  and  get 
actual  proofs  of  what  others  have  done  and  what 

you  can  do  to  increase  your  farm  profits.  Bellevue,  Ohio 

JESCHKE  MFG.  CO.  .  ,  Bo*  "3 

Box  113,  Bellevue,  Ohio  .  Gen  emen:  Please  send  Cy- 

clone  1  lie  Ditching  Machine  lit¬ 
erature  and  tell  me  how  I  can  have  a 
free  trial  demonstration  without  obli¬ 
gation  to  me. 


leschke 
Mfg.  Co. 


Name. 


F.  D. 


..  ..Town . 


State . 
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CEMENT  HOGHOUSE. 

C.  E.  R.  of  Staatsburg,  N.  Y.,  who 
asks  a  question  on  page  154,  may  be 
pleased  with  the  plan  of  my  hoghouse. 
It  is  made  of  cement  blocks  with  ce¬ 
ment  floors,  and  is  very,  satisfactory  ex¬ 
cept  in  size.  It  is  rather  too  small.  I 
see  no  reason  why  a  hoghouse  cannot  be 
built  of  stone  on  the  same  plan.  The 
joists  for  the  upper  floor  are  Jersey 
pine  2x8’s,  16  inches  on  centers.  The 


CONCRETE  HOGHOUSE. 

floor  is  of  half-inch  boards  of  the  same 
wood  laid  so  as  to  break  joints.  The 
roof  is  of  2v  crimp  galvanized  steel 
laid  on  lx3’s  nearly  two  feet  apart.  Raft¬ 
ers  2x4’s,  two  feet  on  centers.  Plates 
are  bolted  to  the  wall  near  each  end. 
The  cost  would  depend  very  largely  on 
local  conditions 

Vineland,  N.  J.  A.  c. 


THE  “EYE  DOCTOR”  FAKE. 

I  have  just  been  told  a  remarkable 
story  of  a  “gold  brick”  incident.  The 
buyer  is  an  old  gentleman  who  has  spent 
his  whole  life  on  a  farm.  One  day  last 
Spring,  just  at  the  noon  hour,  a  man 
drove  up  to  the  gate  in  a  two-horse 
rig.  They  do  not  remember  his  name 
but  they  do  remember  that  it  sounded 
like  French.  He  had  large  trunks  on 
his  vehicle  and  was  well  dressed  and 
well  mannered.  He  wanted  dinner  and 
feed  for  his  horses.  When  told  that 
house-cleaning  was  on  he  said,  “Well 
it  does  not  matter  about  me,  but  I 
must  feed  my  horses.”  The  old  gen¬ 
tleman  said,  “Well,  if  you  stop  at  all 
I  shall  treat  you  like  a  gentleman,”  and 
so  the  horses  were  put  up  and  dinner 
prepared.  In  the  course  of  conversa¬ 
tion  the  man  noticed  that  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman’s  hearing  was  bad,  and  this  was 
duly  and  sympathetically  discussed. 

Then  he  noticed  that  one  of  the  old 
gentleman’s  eyes  was  affected,  somewhat 
inflamed  and  the  information  was  duly 
vouchsafed  that  the  stranger  was  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  the  treatment  of  eye  trouble. 
He  made  a  brief  examination  of  the 
eyes  of  the  old  man  and  discovered  that 
it  was  the  other  eye  that  was  wrong 
and,  strange  to  say,  although  the  old 
man  had  never  noticed  it,  he  was  blind 
in  it.  Happily  the  man  had  an  X-ray 
machine  in  his  buggy  and,  getting  it 
out,  he  told  the  old  man  that  he  “would 
be  stone  blind  in  a  short  time  unless  he 
went  to  an  oculist  for  treatment  right 
away.  He  said  the  operation  would  cost 
$150.  The  old  man  said  he  could  not 
afford  such  expenditure,  and  after  some 
further  discussion  the  man  said  that  he 
could  perform  the  operation  then  and 
there,  but  it  was  irregular,  etc.,  but 
he  hated  to  see  the  old  man  go  blind. 
Finally  he  said  he  would  do  it  right 
there  for  $50.  But  the  old  man  con¬ 
tinued  to  beat  him  down  and  was  finally 
told  that  he  would  have  to  use  $30  worth 
of  radium,  but  that  he  would  do  it  at 
cost  as  a  matter  of  mercy.  The  trade 
was  made  and  a  “skum”  removed  from 
the  old  man’s  eye,  and  the  $30  paid,  and 
the  angel  of  mercy  went  on  his  way;  not 
even  his  name  is  known  by  “The  Old 
Folks  at  Home.”  Strange  to  say  the 
old  folks  are  not  in  the  least  suspicious 
yet.  They  think  they  have  been  the 
beneficiary  of  a  remarkable  accidental 
or  Providential  visit.  The  old  man  can 
see  as  well  as  ever,  that  is,  as  well  as 
he  thought  he  could  before  the  man  told 
him  he  v/as  one-eyed.  Now,  what  do 
you  think  of  it?  The  facts  are  abso¬ 
lutely  as  I  say.  Am  I  just  mean  that 
I  am  suspicious?  c.  E.  s. 

Kentucky. 

R.  N.-Y. — You  are  right  in  calling  this 
a  “gold  brick.”  It  is  an  old  game  and 
a  very  slick  one.  About  a  month  ago 
the  same  game  was  played  on  a  Long 
Island  farmer  who  paid  $130  for  the 
“operation.”  If  your  friend  had  offered 
$10  the  “professor”  would  have  taken  it 
and  given  just  the  same  “treatment.” 


Food  Value  of  Sour  Milk  and  Buttermilk. 

G.  D.  M.,  Randolph,  Mass. — Doctors  rec¬ 
ommend  the  use  of  buttermilk  to  destroy 
bad  bacilli,  also  to  furnish  culture  for 
the  breeding  of  beneficial  bacilli  in  the  large 
intestines.  Is  ordinary  coagulated  milk  just 
as  good?  Are  the  bacilli  of  buttermilk  the 
same  as  furnished  by  tablets  obtained  at 
druggists?  Is  the  flushing  of  the  large  in¬ 
testines  with  the  proper  appliances  injur¬ 
ious  ? 

J.  B.  G.  (No  Address). — Which  of  the 
two  kinds  of  buttermilk  has  the  greatest 
medicinal  properties,  sour  milk  such  as  we 
get  from  the  milk-man,  or  that  that  is 
churned? 

Ans. — Sour  milk,  prepared  in  various 
ways,  and  butermilk  have  long  been 
recognized  as  easily  digested  and  nutri¬ 
tious  foods,  often  better  borne  by  inva¬ 
lids  and  convalescents  than  whole  sweet 
milk.  Metchnikoff  has  recently  ad¬ 
vanced  the  tehorv  that  the  hardening  of 
the  tissues  in  old  age  is  due  to  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  toxins,  or  poisons,  generated 
in  the  large  intestine  by  various  putre¬ 
factive  germs,  and  that  the  free  use  of 
sour  milk  or  buttermilk  would  cause  the 
displacement  of  some  of  these  putrefac¬ 
tive  bacteria  by  the  harmless  lactic  acid 
germs  of  the  milk,  thus  prolonging  life. 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this 
theory,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  is 
not  a  great  deal,  the  fact  remains  that 
buttermilk  is  a  wholesome  drink  and 
useful  food  that  might  well  be  much 
more  generally  used  than  it  is.  Where 
it  cannot  be  obtained  fresh  from  the 
dairy,  a  very  good  substitute  may  be 
made  from  whole  sweet  milk  by  the 
addition  of  lactic  acid  germs  which  are 
incorporated  in  tablets,  and  kept  for  sale 
by  druggists. 

The  mechanical  flushing  of  the  large 
intestine  would  be  practically  impossible, 
even  if  it  were  advisable,  but  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  that  portion  of  the  digestive 
tract  should  be  maintained  by  proper 
foods  and  habits  of  life  .  m.  b.  d. 


The  Cesspool. 

I  have  a  cesspool  which  has  been  in  use, 
I  -  judge,  about  10  years,  and  by  several 
large  families  occupying  the  place  I  bought 
some  four  years  ago.  The  wood  covering 
had  to  be  replaced  a  short  time  ago,  and 
to  my  surprise  I  found  it  practically  clean, 
and  in  perfect  working  order.  One  of  my 
neighbors  has  one,  about  five  years  in  use, 
a  larger  one  than  mine,  and  it  has  ceased 
to  operate  satisfactorily.  A  cesspool,  in 
such  soil  as  we  have,  good  sticky  clay  and 
stratas  of  sand,  should  work  for  years  if 
it  has  a  good  clay  bottom  to  hold  water 
and  dissolve  solids,  but  fills  up  if  dug  to 
sand  which  allows  solids  to  dry  and  ac¬ 
cumulate.  The  principal  cause  of  trouble 
people  experience  \vith  cesspools  becoming 
non-operative  is,  not  the  material  reaching 
it  from  the  water  closets,  which  is  practi¬ 
cally  all  soluble  or  will  rot  and  become 
soluble  and  seep  off  with  practically  no 
clogging  action  of  the  surrounding  soil ;  but 
from  the  fact  that  most  persons  connect 
the  water-closet,  the  kitchen  sink,  wash- 
stands  and  bathtubs  to  the  drain  emptying 
into  the  cesspool,  and  discharge  quantities 
of  soapy  and  greasy  water  into  it.  It  is 
the  soap  and  grease  that  causes  the  trouble, 
which  is  the  trouble  with  the  cesspool  of 
my  neighbor.  This  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  among  the  contractors  who  dig 
cesspools  here.  My  cesspool  has  only  closet 
connections,  and  the  kitchen  sink  and  bath¬ 
tub  water  is  disposed  of  otherwise. 

Alabama.  u.  e.  k. 


I  have  noticed  articles  recently  regard¬ 
ing  the  best  forms  of  filters  for’  cisterns, 
and  it  occurs  to  me  that  a  few  words  con¬ 
cerning  cisterns  which  do  not  need  filters 
may  be  of  interest.  I  have  two  friends 
who  have  cisterns  which  are  famous  for 
the  quality  of  the  water  and  neither  one 
has  a  filter.  A  cistern  which  is  supplied 
from  a  slate  roof  does  not  need  a  filter, 
and  I  suppose  the  same  is  true  of  a  good 
galvanized  iron  roof.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  to  secure  pure  drinking  water  without 
a  filter,  some  care  must  be  exercised  in 
filling  the  cistern.  The  down  spout  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  cistern  must  have  a  cut-off  near 
the  ground  so  that  the  water  may  be 
turned  into  a  surface  drain  or  into  the 
cistern  as  you  wish.  After  the  beginning 
of  a  rain  the  water  should  not  be  allowed 
to  run  into  the  cistern  until  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  soot,  dust  and  other  im¬ 
purities.  This  is  easily  determined  by  fill¬ 
ing  a  glass  pitcher  under  the  down  spout. 
If  it  is  perfectly  free  from  specks  it  is 
safe  to  turn  it  into  the  cistern.  To  be 
absolutely  in  control  of  the  situation  it 
is  well  to  enclose  the  cut  off  in  a  box 
with  a  lid  which  should  be  kept  locked. 
The  top  of  down  spout  should  be  trapped 
with  a  wire  screen  which  can  be  secured 
at  the  plumber’s.  It  is  also  well  to  clean 
out  the  eaves  troughs  at  frequent  intervals. 
If  the  cistern  is  filled  in  the  late  Winter 
or  early  Spring,  there  will  be  a  supply  of 
cool  pure,  unexcelled  drinking  water  for  the 
Summer.  wm.  d.  pouter. 

Ohio. 


Concrete  Floors  in  Henhouse. — On 
page  1G7  W.  G.  R.  asks  why  I  object  to 
concrete  floors  in  my  poultry  house.  The 
soil  on  my  place  is  very  sandy,  and  I  can 
keen  this  soil  stirred  to  a  depth  of  a  foot 
with  very  little  trouble,  and  impurities 
will  sink  even  below  that  point.  With  con¬ 
crete  floors  and  “a  few  inches  of  earth” 
I  would  have  to  change  the  few  inenes 
very  often  to  keep  it  from  getting  foul. 
I  think  it  would  he  unwise  for  me  to  go 
to  the  extra  expense  of  concrete  floors  and 
at  the  same  time  to  lose  the  fine  natural 
drainage — if  I  can  keep  out  rats  in  any 
other  way.  haynsworth  baldhby. 

Maryland. 
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Trinida 


Have  a  roof  that  needs  no  care 

Lay  Genasco,  and  end  your  leaks  and  “mends”. 
It  is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt — the  per¬ 
fect  everlasting  waterproofer  of  Nature. 


THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 

iMvRfloAs0 

is  armored  with  the  natural  life-preserving  oils 
that  give  lasting  resistance  to  all  kinds  of 
weather. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Guaranteed.  Every  roll  of  smooth  surface 
Genasco  contains  Kant-Ieak  Kieets  which  make  seams  watertight  without  cement. 
Write  us  for  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and  samples. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 


Trinidad 

Asphalt 

Lake 


New  York 


Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world, 

Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 


Chicago 


■  prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  truits,  live  stock! 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  r.  spring  wagon.  Soon] 
I  save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts | 
|longer — horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — “my  wagon] 
rides  like  auto”  says  one.  Get  a  pair  at  dealers. 

If  not  at  dealer’s  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey’s, 
j  40  sizes — fit  any  wagon — sustain  any  load  to 
|  10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 

HARVEY  SPRING  C0.f  71617th  St..  Racine,  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 


PLOWING  A  BOY’S  JOB 

,K5  Lit  your  walking  plow — no  I 
matter  what  kind  —  with  the  | 

WINNER 
PLOWTRUCK 

let  the  boy  ride.  Works 
any  ground.  Turns  even 
furrows.  Easier  on  horses 
than  dragging  the  plow', 
weight  on  the  wheels.  If 
1  O  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 
doesn’t  convince  yon  of  its  merit  return  the  Winner.  We'll 
return  your  money  and  pay  freight  both  ways.  If  the  Win¬ 
ner  isn’t  known  in  your  vicinity  we’ll  give  you  Special 
Introductory  Offer.  Write  for  it  today.  Be  first. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  C,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 


$9,000  offered  for  e'ertain  inven¬ 
tions.  Book  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent” 
and  “What  to  Invent”  sent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers’  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att’ys 

Established  16  Years 

986  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C< 


sporigioe(:«£")smut 

SPOltlCIDE  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 

Get  Factory  Prices 
on  Quaker  City  Mills 

Shipping  direct  to  you 
from  our  factory,  saving 
middlemen’s  profits,  let 
us  make  you  very 
lowest  prices  on  Quaker 
City  feed  grinding  mills 
—  the  acknowledged 
standard  of  highest 
quality  for  41  years. 

On  10  Days  Trial— 
We  Pay  the  Freight 

Every  Quaker  City  Mill  must  be  its  own 
salesman.  We  let  you  grind  your  feed 
free — see  it  grind  any  grain,  separate  or 
mixed,  ear  corn  (with  or  without  husk)  or 
shelled  corn,  coarsest  to  finest  table  meal. 
Try  it — we  assume  all  risk  and  expense. 
23  Styles,  Hand  and  Power,  up  to  20  H.  P. 
All  Guaranteed. 

CpCF  If  you  are  interested  in  a  Quaker 
■  City  Mill,  write  us  for  complete 

catalog:  with  information  on  feed  grinding. 
Get  our  bargain  prices  on  farm  machinery— 
also  ask  for  Farm  Supply  catalog. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  COMPANY 

Dept.  E  37  40  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dept.  T  3709  So.  Ashland  Avo.,  Chicago,  III. 


Only  Implement  Necessary  To 

FollOW  lllC  PBnw— Any  Kind  of  Ground 


Cuts,  Turns. 
Crushes— 
Smoothes 
In  One 
Operation 


HIS  one  machine  cuts,  crushes,  lifts,  turns,  smoothes 
and  levels  in  o?ie  operation.  It  is  also  best  for 
covering  the  seed.  Does  the  best  work  in  least  time  with 
least  strain  on  the  horses. 


Pulverizing  Harrow 
Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler 

cuts  through  the  sod  or  stubble  turned  under 
by  the  plow.  Leaves  trash  buried  where  its  fertilizing 
qualities  are  valuable.  Lightest  draft,  lowest  priced  riding 
harrow.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  catalog. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Inc.  379  Division  Avenue  Millington,  N.  I, 

N.  Y.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


28334 


Write 

For 

Catalog 
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CROPS. 

THE  FARMERS’  MARKET. 

“I  am  going  to  stay  right  here  and  be 
a  farmer,  and  make  them  other  folks  come 
over  the  hills  to  me.” 

The  reader  who  has  read  ‘‘The  Child” 
identifies  that  remark.  If  any  do  not,  they 
would  better  buy  or  borrow  a  copy  and 
study  the  line  of  thought  which  calls  out 
its  expression.  There  are  many  more  just 
as  good,  but  this  one  is  worth  the  whole 
cost  of  a  de  luxe  library,  as  it  shows  the 
way  for  the  producer  to  And  a  good  mar¬ 
ket.  “The  Child”  concluded  he  would  pro¬ 
duce  things  and  make  the  middleman  and 
consumer  "come  across”  and  he  finally  did. 
We  have  all  found,  when  hunting  customers, 
that  they  wanted  to  do  more  than  their 
share  in  setting  the  price,  but  when  one 
hunted  us  up  on  our  own  ground,  his 
business  dictation  was  more  moderate. 

They  have  been  spoiled  by  our  persis¬ 
tency  in  seeking  them.  Formerly  there 
were  too  many  of  us,  but  now  there  are 
only  about  six  millions  growing  the  neces¬ 
saries  for  one  hundred  millions.  Soon  they 
will  be  plentier  while  the  lure  of  the  city 
will  make  us  scarcer,  and  even  if  they  have 
the  money,  we  will  be  harder  to  find.  It 
seems  that  young,  industrious,  intelligent 
farm  boys  who  conclude  to  “stay  right 
here”  have  a  “snap.”  buckeye. 


Markets  in  York,  Pa. 

York,  Pa.,  has  a  population  of  about 
55,000,  and  is  the  third  largest  manufactur¬ 
ing  town  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  large 
manufacturing  and  generally  prosperous  city 
because  living  is  cheap.  Living  is  cheap 
because  its  wants  are  supplied  more  directly 
by  the  producer  than  any  other  city  I  know 
of.  In  fact  I  do  not  believe  there  is  an¬ 
other  city  or  large  town  in  the  country 
where  the  consumer  deals  so  directly  with 
the  producer.  There  are  five  large  and 
well-equipped  market-houses  in  the  city.  In 
each  of  these  houses  there  is  a  market 
from  two  to  three  times  each  week.  Be¬ 
sides  there  is  a  curb  market  twice  a  week 
in  Centre  Square,  which  is  well  attended 
both  by  sellers  and  buyers  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  Not  only  this,  but  go  to  York  any 
day  of  the  week  you  will  find  dozens  of 
farmers  on  the  streets  selling  direct  from 
their  wagons.  But  how  about  the  producer, 
the  farmer?  If  you  make  circumference 
within  a  radius  of  15  miles  around  York 
you  will  find  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  farmers  attend  these  markets  at 
least  once  a  week,  and  more  of  them  twice. 
To  illustrate  this,  I  live  eight  miles  south 
of  the  city,  on  one  of  the  main  roads.  One 
mile  north  of  my  place  there  are  several 
roads  that  lead  to  this  main  road.  By 
actual  count  there  are  between  55  and  60 
farmers  who  pass  this  point  each  week  on 
their  way  to  market.  But  you  will  say  if 
these  are  all  market  gardeners  they  will 
overstock  the  market.  But  they  are  not 
market  gardeners,  in  the  way  we  generally 
use  that  term.  They  are  simply  general 

farmers.  Each  one  has  a  number  of 

dairy  cows,  from  two  to  three  to  15  or 
18.  About  all  have  their  hand  separator 

and  make  butter;  and  few  there  are  who 
do  not  make  first-class  butter.  This  al¬ 
ways  brings  good  prices.  It  is  seldom  that 
they  get  less  than  30  cents  a  pound,  and 
often  as  high  as  40  cents. 

Besides  cows,  all  keep  chickens.  Of 

course  they  sell  nothing  but  fresh  eggs,  and 
they  always  bring  good  prices.  In  the  line 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  there  are  no  ex¬ 
tensive  growers  as  you  often  find  close  to 
other  cities,  with  the  exception  of  potatoes. 
Many  farmers  now  grow  from  a  few  acres 
to  eight  or  10  acres.  In  the  Fall  these  are 
hauled  to  York  in  large  loads  and  sold  to 
regular  customers  who  lay  iu  their  Winter 
supply.  But  all  manage  to  grow  all  the 
other  vegetables  in  sufficient  amounts  to 
make  at  least  one  load  each  week.  In  the 
way  of  fruit,  both  small  and  tree  fruit,  all 
manage  to  have  a  fair  supply.  Not  being 
so  extensively  engaged  in  the  business  they 
are  able  to  have  ever  thing  of  the  best  qual¬ 
ity.  In  this  way  the  farmers  manage  to 
sell  all  their  produce  at  good  prices,  while 


the  consumer  buys  the  best  and  freshest 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Many  of  our  best 
farmers  have  learned  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  feed  corn,  or  at  least  not  much,  to  dairy 
cows.  So  they  buy  the  by-products  of  mills 
and  factories  for  their  dairy  cows  and  feed 
their  corn  to  hogs.  These  are  butchered  at 
home  and  worked  up  into  sausage  and  pud¬ 
ding,  while  the  ribs,  backbones  and  other 
parts  are  sold  fresh ;  the  hams  are  sugar 
cured  and  smoked.  These  always  bring 
good  prices  during  Spring  and  Summer.  Of 
course  all  this  is  taken  to  market  and  sold 
at  a  fair  price.  But  in  this  practical  age 
the  important  question  always  is,  does  it 
pay?  Yes,  it  does  pay.  I  do  not  believe 
you  could  find  five  per  cent  of  our  farmers 
who  follow  this  method  of  farming  who  are 
dissatisfied.  While  not  all  are  making 
money  as  fast  as  they  would  like  to,  yet 
the  large  majority  are  doing  nicely,  while 
many  are  making  money  and  are  not  asking 
for  a  change  of  our  monetary  system  so  as 
to  make  the  borrowing  of  money  easier. 

Pennsylvania.  e.  b.  goodling. 


BUFFALO  MARKETS. 

.  The  sudden  turn  to  severe  weather  with 
the  incoming  of  February  has  driven  all 
the  city  stall  holders  in  the  markets  in¬ 
doors,  so  far  as  their  temporary  structures 
will  afford  shelter,  and  set  the  dealers  at 
the  Chippewa  market,  the  principal  up¬ 
town  retail  center,  wishing  that  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  stalls  had  not  been  staved 
off  so  long  by  labor  troubles.  It  is  now 
too  late  to  get  much  northern-grown  green 
vegetables  of  the  more  perishable  sorts, 
even  celery  coming  chiefly  from  Florida. 
Strawberries  have  been  offered  more  gen¬ 
erally  this  Winter  than  usual,  mostly  re¬ 
tailing  for  40  cents  a  quart.  As  a  rule 
the  market  dealers  complain  of  poor  busi¬ 
ness.  Prices  are  lower  than  they  have 
been  in  recent  Winters,  and  are  often  very 
weak  at  that.  Apples  are  so  plentiful  that 
they  have  almost  driven  Pacific-coast 
competition  out.  An  odd  feature  of  the 
apple  trade  is  that  Greenings  are  much 
scarcer  than  red  sorts,  and  are  sometimes 
retailing  above  them.  They  are  usually  a 
dollar  a  barrel  lower.  Apples  in  storage 
and  in  farmers’  hands  in  bulk  are  said'  to 
be  very  plenty  yet.  They  bring  all  sorts 
of  prices,  on  account  of  being  so  varied 
in  quality. 

The  oiiion  market  is  weak,  50  cents  a 
bushel  being  a  good  price  to  retailers.  The 
late  warm  weather  has  brought  in  very 
many  potatoes.  There  is  no  longer  any 
complaint  of  rot.  In  some  sections  farm¬ 
ers  are  getting  50  cents  a  bushel  for  them, 
the  retailer  not  paying  over  65  cents.  The 
sweet  potato  trade  is  quite  unsatisfactory, 
mostly  because  a  good,  medium  size  is  hard 
to  get.  The  price  is  low,  probably  so  as 
to  compete  with  northern  potatoes.  There 
is  much  better  showing  of  grape  fruit  this 
Winter  than  usual.  They  sell  about  on 
a  par  with  Florida  oranges  by  the  box. 

Butter  and  eggs  are  stronger,  mainly  on 
account  of  the  weather,  but  the  advance 
is  slight  so  far;  The  enterprising  farmer 
is  bringing  in  good,  homemade  butter  and 
delivering  it  for  35  cents  a  pound,  and  is 
able  to  sell  his  product  readily  enough 
if  it  is  good.  As  a  rule,  no  town  consumer 
likes  to  buy  butter  miscellaneously  at  the 
groceries  and  the  same  is  true  of  eggs.  This 
trade  ought  to  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 
It  would  please  everybody  except  the  mid¬ 
dleman.  Some  day  in  the  near  future 
we  are  going  to  see  the  farmer  delivering 
his  taole  products  in  the  city  from  his  own 
automobile  and  avoiding  the  big  license  tax 
by  getting  his  orders  the  day  before,  so 
that  he  will  not  in  any  sense  drop  to  the 
level  of  a  “peddler.”  We  shall  be  better 
fed  then  and  the  cost  of  living  will  be 
merely  what  it  must  be  to  live  and  let  live 
between  producer  and  consumer. 

JOHN  W.  CHAMBERLIN. 


Market  prices  here  are  as  follows  :  Cows, 
desirable  springers,  $45  to  $60;  backward. 
$30  to  $45  ;  fat  cows,  4  to  5%  cents,  live 
weight ;  fat  steers  all  gone.  Stockers  and 
feeders  four  to  six  cents  offered  but  none 
obtainable.  Hogs  nearly  all  cleaned  out. 
Good  horses  not  offered.  Plugs  and  crow- 
bait  still  two  prices  but  plenty  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Butter,  25  cents;  eggs,  23;  potatoes 
50 ;  cream  at  depot,  Elgin  prices  for  butter 
fat.  Beans,  badly  damaged  but  buyers  of¬ 
fer  $1.90  on  a  hand-picked  basis  and  for 
some  of  the  best  pay  a  little  more  than  they 
sell  culls  for,  for  feeding  purposes. 

Iosco  Co.,  Mich.  it.  J.  s. 


Reap  The  Benefits  of 
Available  Plant  Food 


In  a  favorable  season 
crops  will  make  enorm¬ 
ous  gains  if  they  are 
given  the  available 
plant  food  necessary  to 
support  them.  No  soil 
contains  enough  avail¬ 
able  plant  food  for  a 
bumper  crop,  or  enough 
to  prevent  an  unprofitable  crop  in  a  bad 
season.  A  good  fertilizer  increases  the 
yield  and  the  profit,  but  the  plant  food 
should  be  in  forms  available  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  needs  of  the  crop. 


The  A.  A.  C.  Co/s  Fertilizers  are 

manufactured  from  the  best  materials, 
and  special  factory  treatment  makes  them 
highly  available. 

Wherever  you  live ,  we  can  reach  you  with  the 
right  fertilizer,  the  right  service  and  the  right 
price.  Write  today  for  a  copy  of  “  Plant  Food,” 
a  practical  hand  book  on  fertility.  No  adver¬ 
tising  in  it;  sent  without  cost,  while  this  edition 
lasts. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 
Liberal  terms  and  goods  that  sell.  It  pays  to 
sell  our  fertilizers  as  well  as  use  them.  Ask  for 
agency  proposition. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

% 

Makers  of  brands  with  fifty  years  of  quality  and  results  behind  them. 

Rose  Bldg. ,  Cleveland. 


925 

1230  2nd.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg. ,  Cincinnati. 
1018  Fidelity  Building,  Baltimore. 


5  Rector  St.,  New  York. 
132  Lewis  Street,  B,  ifalo. 
95  State  Street,  Boston. 


One  day's  worfr 
pays  for  it 


T.  F.  Hagen,  cashier  bank,  Glendive,  Mt.,  paid 
for  machine  In  one  day’s  work.  His  letter  and- 
thousands  more  from  users  prove  bis  sav¬ 
ing  of  time,  money,  labor.  Rapid  arti¬ 
ficial  diamond  wheels  sharpen  sickles, 
discs,  axes,  saws,  plow  points,  ensilage 
knives,  etc., amazingly  quick.  We  send 
machine  on  free  trial. 

LUTHER  DIMO-GRIT  GRINDER 

has  metal  frame,  enclosed  shaft-drive,  dust 
proof  bearings,  runs  easy  as  sewing  mach¬ 
ine,  25  times  faster  tnxn  grindstone,  10  times 
better  than  emery.  Will  not  draw  temper. 
Special  attachments — forge,  milk  tester,  jig 
saw,  rip  saw,  lathe,  drill,  etc.,  furnished. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book  on 
tool  grinding  and  liberal  free  trial  offer. 

LUTHER  BRIHOER  CO.  08  Strnh  Bldg.  Wilwaukie.Wls. 


DOUBLE  QUI 

SeedGornTester 

Makes  complete  tests  in  three 
to  live  days.  Adapted  to  the 
Saturation,  the  Saw-dust  or 
Sand,  and  the  Earth  or  Soil  test. 
Six  Sizes:  2ia  to  66  bushels.  This 
machine  is  also  the 

DOUBLE  QUICK 

Grain  Sprouter 

or  POULTRY  SILO 

ForSproutingoatsforlaylng  bens 

Also  Starts  G  A R DEN  PLANTS  Quickly 

A  useful  machine  foroveiv  firm.  Send  for  free 

Information.  CLOSE-TO-IN ATIIltK  CO., 
Colfax,  Iowa. 


77777777777 
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ENtW  CAL'.u™> 
StttLOE 
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r  for  the 
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ment  only  1 

7e  and 

19  up 


DETACHABLE  : 

FORCE  FEED 

patented _ 


Shipped 


Yes,  ABSOLUTELY  Free— Not  One  Cent  Down— No  Bank  Deposit 

I  don’t  want  you  to  send  me  one  cent  for  this  spreader.  No  sir,  not  one 
cent.  I  don’t  even  ask  you  to  sign  any  mortgage,  lease  or  note  or  even  promise 
to  buy  it.  I  won’t  let  you  take  any  risk  of  any  kind  or  nature.  I’m  making  the  most 
daring  offer  I’ve  ever  made  and  I’m  banking  on  my  spreader  and  your  judgment.  * 

Here’s  my  plan:  I'll  ship  you  one  of  my  new  1913  Model  Galloway  Spreaders  right  to  your 
farm  without  even  a  dollar’s  deposit.  I  want  you  to  take  thatspreadcr  and  test  it  in  a  way  that  would  put  any 
other  spreader  in  the  world  on  the  scrap  heap.  _  I’ll  even  tell  you  how  to  do  it.  Hunt  up  the  toughest,  manure 


handls  you  can  find.  If  you1 


WILLIAM  GALLOWAY.  Pres. 


I _ ,. _ .  Hunt  up  the  toughest  manure  to 

_ _ _  „  ju’vo  got  any  heavy.  tramped-down.  unrolled.  frozen  slough  hay  manure  in  your  calf  yard,  that’*  just  the 

stuff  to  use.  If  you  can’t  find  anythin#  tough  enough  on  youn  farm,  gwt  a  load  from  one  of  your  neighbor**,  let  him  watch  the 
test,  too.  Drive  out  into  the  field;  get  your  team  on  the  gallop  AND  SLAM  IT  IN  GEARl  Don't  you  worry  about  smashing  the 
machine— remember,  it's  a  Gallo  way  you  reusing  now .  Besides.  I'm  taking  the  risk— not  you.  I’ve  been  putting  the  Galloway  to 
tests  like  thin  for  seven  years.  40.000  farmer*  besides  myself  know  what tne  Galloway  will  do.  Study  out  the  exclusive  patented 
features- -the  things  that  make  it  easy  for  the  Galloway  to  do  things  that  would  i wreck  any  other  machine  in  the  world.  Sou  why  1 
can  mako  this  otter,  why  J  can  guarantee  it /or  a  lifetime  and  bade  that  guarantee  urith  a  1 25,000  bond. 

Take  a  month  to  make  up  your  mind— use  the  Bpreader  all  that  time  anyway  you  want  to.  Then,  if  you  can’t  honestly  say  to 
me:  **Gallowny.  your  spreader  is  better  then  I  ever  thought  a  Bpreader  could  bo  and  I  don't  see  how  I  can  tret  along  without  it *  —  if 
you  can’t  sAy  and  mean  every  word  justsent  it  buck  to  me  and  I’ll  pay  the  freight  both  ways  so  you  won’t  bo  out  a  cent. 

If  you  want  to  keep  it.  I’ll  absolutely  guarantee  to  save  you  $25  to  $50  on  th«  very  best  spreader  tn  the  «>orW._That*s  why  I 
say:  ’’TheOnly  Way  is  the  Galloway**.  Ser  *!  h£--~  -  M-  -  1JJI*  “  '  41  *■  ‘  ^ 

net  factory  price  with  juBt  one  small  profit 

Here's  What  Your  Neighbors  Say: 

Gentlemen;  I  received  the  spreader  all  O.  K., 

Env  tSUTuf  nTk’ioaf,yllBixJn?«'llhs’  1  have  never  had 
not  w,£h  »t  at  all  and  I  like  it  very  much.  I  would 

5S&  now  for  a  Hrreat  deal.  My  team 

ground  pounds  and  will  handle  it  even  on  plowod 
J"1*  morning  I  spread  a  load  and  there  was 
two  inches  of  snow  on  t but  the  wheels  did 


itely  gu _ _ _  , _ 

Selling  direct  from  factory  to  farm. 
;  added. 


>  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground, 
not  Blip,  even  without  tho  mud  lugi 

KUIawor.  N.  Y.  * 


b  trully, 
Walter 


falter  Ensign. 


^lr*  J  received  your  wagon  box  spreader 

anri  pleauod;  it  dooB  the  work  f nr  better 

«*a*S?r.on  th«  team  than  I  expected.  My 
Th..  handle  It  easily  and  they  only  weigh  900  lbs. 

th«v^unmeta4,u0lne  ^rorn.»U  around  to  see  it  work  and 
they  all  say  they  aro  going  to  have  one  of  them. 


My  Special  1913  Offer 

I’ve  got  a  new  proposition  for  1918  that’s  so 
much  bigger  and  more  liberal  than  anything  I’ve 
ever  been  able  to  offer  before  that  there’s  simply 
no  comparison .  Listen — if  youdecideto  keep  the 
Galloway  after  having  had  tho  free  trial.  I’ll  tell 
you  how  you  may  get  it  partly  or  entirely  free. 
No  canvassing — no  soliciting.  Just  the  fairest, 
aquarest,  atraightest,  cleanest  co-operative  offer 
that  anybody  ever  made.  I  can’t  explain  it  all 
here  and  I  won’t  try  to.  But  I’ll  tell  you  all 
about  it  in  a  personal  letter  if  you’ll  write  me 
right  away. 


every  middleman's  profit  cut  entirely  off;  the  actual. 

My  Regular  $1.00  BooM 
“A  Streak  of  Gold" 

Sent  FREE 


Nothing  else  like 
it  ever  written. 
Telia  plainly  just 
how  to  produce  manure,  Btore  it,  treat  ft,  care 
for  it  and  use  it.  This  book  is  worth  J2S.00. 

Price  regularly  one  dollar  a  copy.  I’ll  send  itto 
you  free  in  addition  to  a  full  explanation  of  my 
record-breaking,  1913  proposition  and  my  big 
spreader  catalog  so  you  can  pick  out  just  the 
Bpreader  you  want  me  to  send  you  on  this  free 
offer.  A  postal  or  letter  is  enough.  Don’t 
lay  down  this  paper  ’till  you’ve  sent  it. 


64.75 

for  the 

complete  outfit1 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

6  69  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Spreaders  in  Stock  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  Council  Bluffs 

and  Winnipeg  109 
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THE  RIJRAb  NEW-YORKER 


RAISING  A  GOOD  HEIFER  CALF. 

We  have  the  following  questions  from  one 
of  our  readers  iu  Connecticut,  who  wants 
to  know  how  to  raise  a  heifer  calf  to  the 
best  advantage.  “Directions  wanted  for  the 
raising  of  a  heifer  calf  in  the  most  profit¬ 
able  way.  No  gruels  nor  hay,  please.  The 
days  are  too  short.  Separator  milk  as  much 
as  needed,  and  nearly  all  kinds  of  grain 
can  be  procured.  How  much  milk  and  what 
kind  and  quantity  of  grain?  How  should 
salt  be  provided?  Would  it  be  all  right  to 
put  a  lump  in  a  box  so  she  could  get  it  at 
any  time? 

Our  practice  in  raising  calves  is  to 
start  them  on  whole  milk.  A  small 
amount  of  the  milk  of  the  mother  first 
fed  to  the  calf  when  a  few  hours  old, 
we  think  they  learn  to  drink  quicker 
if  never  allowed  to  nurse.  We  usually 


bran,  and  eight  parts  fine  ground  oats, 
put  in  a  small  box  a  handful;  when 
gone  put  in  some  more.  Keep  before 
it  all  the  time,  or  when  calf  learns  to 
eat  put  in  box  just  what  it  will  eat  up 
clean  in  15  minutes.  Sprinkle  a  little 
salt  on  feed  once  a  day ;  put  clean  bright 
hay  where  it  can  eat  what  it  wants 
after  four  or  five  weeks  old  and  your 
calf  will  make  good  growth. 

Pennsylvania.  judson  macafee. 

My  experience  is  this:  Feed  whole 
milk  warm  from  the  cow  the  first  four 
weeks,  beginning  with  about  two  or 
three  quarts  at  first,  according  to  size 
of  calf),  and  gradually  increase  as  the 
calf  grows  older  till  four  weeks  old, 
then  gradually  change  to  separator  milk 
and  give  no  more  than  calf  can  take 
care  of.  When  calf  is  about  two  or 
three  weeks  old  place  some  nice  clover 


start  with  two  or  three  pints  of  milk,  Jlay  wnere  she  can  reach  it,  also  place 

much  depending  on  the  calf,  its  size  and  *.ho°e  o'r  ground  oltf  /l  prefe^whole) 
ability  to  digest  and  assimilate  its  feed,  in  it,  coax  calf  to  eat  a  little  of  the 
Whole  milk  is  continued  for  two  weeks.  9ats  an<^  by  the  time  calf  is  four  or 
slightly  increasing  the  amount  until  two  |'1V®  w?eks  old  will  take  a  pint  morning 

weeks  of  age  it  is  taking  about  two  -!nfano!f  iVif  .ne'!e.r  failed  to  have 

a  tancy  calt  fed  in  this  way.  Be  care- 
quarts  ai  a  feed  twice  a  day.  -  r  '  ... 

large  strong  calf  might  take  a  little 

more.  At  this  age  we  begin  to  take 


A  very  ful  not  to  overfeed  when  young;  a  lit¬ 
tle  salt  may  be  fed,  but  she  will  not 
want  much.  When  calf  is  raised  in  this 

away  some  of  the  whole  milk  and  sub-  tnrn'  ruit^-mr/co  v,}.lcn  8i  ass  comes 

.  .  turn  out  and  see  it  has  fresh  clean  water 


stitute  separator  milk,  usually  taking 
eight  or  10  days  to  make  the  complete 
change.  Increase  the  quantity  of  milk 
but  little  during  this  time,  and  it  may 


and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  the 
yearling.  E.  B 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Different  methods  may  be  followed 


be  necessary  actually  to  feed  less,  as  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  success,  and 


most  calves  will  stand  more  whole  milk 
than  separator  milk.  At  about  two 
weeks  of  age  the  calf  will  begin  to  eat 
a  little  hay  and  grain.  Clover  hay  is 
preferable  but  any  good  bright  hay  will 
do.  Give  all  she  will  eat.  For  grain 
we  use  a  wheat  bran  and  oil  meal.  Be¬ 
gin  with  a  small  handful  of  bran  and 
a  spoonful  of  oil  meal  and  increase  as 
the  calf  shows  ability  to  digest  and  as¬ 
similate  more,  until  at  five  or  six 
months  of  age  we  may  be  feeding  a 
pailful  of  milk  and  one  quart  of  grain 
at  a  feed,  with  all  the  hay  they  will 


it  is  well  to  remember  at  the  start  that 
no  hard  and  fast  rule  will  fit  all  cases. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  a  lot  of  good 
cows  are  spoiled  before  they  are  a  year 
old,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
more  are  injured  by  overfeeding  and  in¬ 
judicious  feeding  during  the  first  two 
or  three  months  than  in  any  other  way. 
The  following  method  has  given  me  the 
most  uniform  success — another  man 
might  find  it  advisable  to  modify  it  in 
some  way.  For  the  first  month  we  have 
never  found  anything  quite  equal  to 
whole  milk,  increasing  the  feed  from 
2l/2  quarts,  night  and  morning,  when 
the  calf  leaves  the  cow  at  two  or  three 


days  old,  to  four  quarts  at  the  end  of 
.  T.  11  j  .  f  .•  this  period.  Then  the  feed  may  be  grad- 

eat.  It  usually  does  not  pay  lo  continue  uany  changed  to  separator  milk,  taking 

the  milk  much  longer  than  six  months,  three  weeks  to  make  the  change.  Some 
but  it  should  be  taken  away  gradually  so  calves  will  stand  the  change  at  an  earl- 

that  the  calf  gets  no  set-back.  Some  lcr  PC1  '°d,  §iye  the  calf  whole  milk 

for  two  weeks  at  least  and  keep  hay  ac¬ 
cessible  when  the  calf  is  old  enough  to 
want  it.  As  to  grain  feed,  we  com¬ 
mence  when  the  calf  is  three  or  four 
weeks  old  with  a  handful  of  grain  com¬ 
posed  of  one-third  each  by  weight  of 
ground  oats,  oil  meal  and  bran,  and  in¬ 
creasing  this  feed  until  the  calf  is  eat¬ 
ing  two  quarts  daily  at  six  months  old. 
At  this  age  the  calf  should  be  well 
started  and  if  the  supply  of  skim-milk 
is  limited  it  may  be  dropped,  and  the 
grain  increased,  but  the  milk  will  not 
hurt  the  animal,  no  matter  what  the 


salt  where  the  calf  can  help  herself  is 
a  good  way  to  salt  or  a  pinch  may  be 
added  to  the  grain.  Very  little  is  need¬ 
ed  for  the  first  two  or  three  months. 
Calves  will  doubtless  grow  faster  for 
an  extra  feed  at  noon,  but  the  extra 
growth  kuay  not  pay  for  tfhe  extra 
labor.  Very  much  depends  upon  the 
skill  and  judgment  of  the  feeder  and 
his  love  for  the  work. 

D.  W.  SOUTHARD. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


age,  even  if  the  calf  has  grown  to  a 
cow  and  is  giving  milk.  As  to  salt,  it  is 
Tell  your  inquirer  to  take  his  high-  a  good  plan  to  have  salt  in  small  quan- 


class  heifer  away  from  the  dam  as  soon 
as  born,  and  remove  it  to  nice  clean 
stall  separate  from  the  other  calves  for 
a  few  days.  Feed  it  whole  milk  for 
three  weeks  at  least,  longer  if  possible. 


tities  where  a  calf  can  get  it  at  any 
time,  or  else  salt  little  and  often. 

Vermont.  chas.  s.  aiken. 

1  allow  my  calves  to  nurse  usually 
once,  then  feed  them  their  mother’s 
milk  for  about  three  weeks,  then  grad 


Twelve  pounds  of  milk  at  first,  increas-  ually  change  to  separated  or  skim-milk, 


ing  it  to  16  pounds  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week,  and  keep  it  there,  no  more  or  less, 
until  the  calf  is  three  or  four  months  old. 
When  changing  to  skim-milk  do  so  very 
gradually.  Feed  what  grain  she  will 
clean  up  nicely,  consisting  of  equal  parts 
by  weight  of  cornmeal  and  bran ;  add  a 


and  begin  to  teach  them  to  eat  oats  and 
hay  and  feed  a  few  oats  every  day. 
After  they  learn  to  eat  them,  feed  sepa¬ 
rated  milk  enough  to  keep  them  thrifty 
and  growing,  but  not  fat.  Wean  from 
milk  when  six  or  seven  months  old, 
but  continue  feeding  oats  until  they 
go  on  grass  the  next  Spring,  when  about 
one  year  old.  When  they  get  to  be 


small  quantity  of  oil  meal.  Some  fine  milkers  they  will  be  developed  much  bet¬ 
ter,  I  think,  than  if  kept  fat  during  their 
young  life.  The  amount  of  milk  to  be 
fed  depends  on  size  of  calf.  Fill  the 
calf  reasonably  full  but  not  to  overload 
its  stomach.  I  feed  my  calves  whole 
oats,  and  after  they  get  taught  to  eat 
and  about  two  or  three  months  old  I 
give  about  one-half  pint  per  day  each 
until  weaned,  then  give  about  one  pint, 
some  calves  more,  until  they  go  on  grass 
when  about  one  year  old.  I  do  not 
believe  in  giving  salt  until  the  calf  is 
weaned  and  then  very  little  until  one 
year  old.  This  is  my  way  of  feeding, 
and  I  have  raised  some  extra  good 
cows.  Old  Sue  B.  was  pronounced  by 
many  judges  as  the  best  cow  they  ever 
saw ,  Sue  B.  2d  1  am  now  giving  a  year’s 
test  (the  first  I  ever  tried  to  give  to 
any  cow)  ;  has  now  just  finished  her 
eleventh  month  with  a  record  ctf  13,516 
pounds  milk  which  tested  720  pounds 
butter  85  per  cent.  e.  a.  benTlev. 
Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Let  Me  Pay  The 
Postage  To  You — On 

My  Big  Free  Book 


Do  You  Want  to  Save 

$25.00  TO  $40.00 

On  Your  New  Buggy 


Phelps  says  he’ll  save  you  $25  to  £40  on  a  genuine 
Y.;f|  Split  Hickory.  Is  it  worth  a  postal  to  find  out? 
**  Is  it  worth  a  postal  to  see  the  140  styles  of  vehi¬ 
cles  and  complete  line  of  harness  all  shown  in 
Phelps’  new  book.  Is  it  worth  a  postal  to  learn 
the  reasons  whyfi&l  fff)  other  people  bought 

SPLIT  HICKORY 

vehicles?  Phelps  sells  direct  from  his  own  factory— on 
30  days’  Free  Road  Test— 2  years  guarantee.  You 
keep  all  the  middle  profits— you  take  no  risk— every¬ 
thing  is  clearly  photographed  and  accurately  de-  " 
scribed  and  all  guaranteed.  Why  not  get 
Phelps’book  so  you  cancorapare  with  others. 

Phelps  pays  postage  if  you  write  him  a  let¬ 
ter  or  postal.  Just  say  “Send  Book.” 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres.,  The  Ohio  Carriage  fiflfg.  Co. 

Station290  Columbus,  Ohio 


§10,000.00 

Guarantee  Protects  You 

If  this  Hertzler  &  Zook  Grain  Drill  does  not  satisfy 
you  n  every  way  and  we  fail  to  return  your  money 
In  full  and  pay  freight  both  ways,  we  forfeit  a  $10,000 
„  ,  bond  which  our  bankers  hold  to  protect  you. 
Mustn  t  we  be  mighty  sure  that  ours  is  the  best 
all-round  drill  on  the  market,  or  would  we  dare 
backit  up  with  a  $10,000  bond?  The  matter  is  all 
one-sided  in  your  favor— you  can’t  possibly  lose. 
W  e  pay  freight  and  send  you  the 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Grain  Drill 

On  30  Days*  Free  Trial 

If  it  satisfies  you.  keep  it  at  our  low  price.  If  It 
doesn  t,  ship  it  back  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  all  your  money  or  forfeit  $10,000  — our 
bankers  ho, d  it  for  you.  This  drill  sows  all  kinds 
of  grain,  seed  or  fertilizer  accurately  Built  for 
hard  work.  High,  broad-tire  wheels  lighten  draft. 
Large  capacity  .grain  box.  We  also  make  a  low- 
down  and  plain  seed  drill.  We  sell  direct  from 
factory-save  you  $20  to  $50  dealer’s  profits.  Write 
for  catalog,  our  $10,000  guarantee  and  low  prices. 
Specialoffertoeverybodywhoanswers  right  away. 
HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO.,  Box- 1 00,  Belleville,  Pa! 


■J 


LET 

THE 

WIND 


PUMPY0UR 


FOR 

NOTHING 


WATER 


WHY  PAY  FOR  GASOUNE 
WHEN  WIND  IS  FREE1 
Get  a  Bi*,  Heavy,  Powerful, 
Light  Running,  Double  Geared 


SAMSON 

WIND  MILL 


SEND  TOR  CATALOG 

We  also  build  Ideal  Feed 
Mills,  Pump  Jacks,  Hand 
Grinding  Mills  for  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ers,  Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage 
Cutters  and  Brass  Candle  Sticks 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
188  Samson  Avenue  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS  r 


Why  not  take  a  crop  of  lumber  off  the  farm 
this  winter?  It’s  there,  in  your  wood  lot— and 
in  your  neighbors’— waiting  to  be  harvested. 
You  have  the  time,  the  team  and  the  engine. 
All  you  need  buy  is  an  inexpensive  “American’’ 
Saw  Mill.  You  can  run  it  yourself,  and  make 
good  lumber  for  a  new  house,  a  new  barn,  or 
for  the  market.  Lumber  prices  are  high.  Good 
lumber  is  in  demand.  There’s  big  profit  in 
!T?.r.kinK  wo<xl  lot  timber  with  an  “American” 
Mill  because  it  does  so  much  at  so  little  cost. 
A' 8  •  engine  will  cut  up  to  2500  feet  a 

day.  Vi  hen  you’ve  cleared  your  wood  lot.  go 
to  your  neighbor.  Saw  his  lnm her  for  him  and 
oulre,  i.1?  Proflts*  You  ought  to  know  all 
about  this  farm  lumbering  business.  Ask  us 
for  our  new  book  No.  26  the  book  that  tells. 
>v  rite  nearest  office  now,  while  interested. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

Makers  of  Standard  Saw  Mills  of  Any  Size 
or  Capacity • 

129  Hope  gt>i 

ftlacLottstoirn, 
New  Jersey 
*582  Terminal 
Bldg.  New  York 
CHICAGO 
8A  VANN  All 
NEW  ORLEANS 


GASH  ™ BAGS 

turn  them  into  money.  We  buy  them  in  any  quan 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  ioo|frofit 

In  One 


hay  of  good  quality  should  be  sup¬ 
plied.  After  a  month  old  feed  a  hand¬ 
ful  or  two  of  silage  and  gradually  in¬ 
crease  to  a  peck  or  so.  As  to  salt  I 
prefer  to  give  them  a  small  portion  at 
regular  intervals.  Don’t  give  her  all 
cold  water  until  after  six  months  of  age. 

B.  F.  FREEMAN. 

Minnesota. 

Feed  the  calf  twice  a  day  2l/2  quarts 
new  warm  milk  from  dam  two  weeks, 
and  warm  separator  milk,  one-half 
quart,  at  two  weeks  old.  Increase  grad¬ 
ually  to  two  quarts  skim-milk  at  four 
weeks;  decrease  new  milk  for  next  four 
weeks  to  one-half  quart  at  eight  weeks 
old.  Increase  skim-milk  in  same  propor¬ 
tion.  When  calf  is  three  weeks  old  mix 
one  part  of  oil  meal,  six  parts  wheat 


Patented.  New  Useful  Combination. 
Low  priced.  Agents  aroused.  Sales  easy.  Every  home  needs 
tools.  Here  are  15  tools  in  one.  Essex,  Co.,  N.  Y.  agent  sold  100 
first  few  days.  Mechanic  in  shop  sold  50  to  fellow  workmen. 
Big  snap  to  hustlers.  Just  write  a  postal — say :  Give  mo  special 
confidential  terms.  Ten-inch  sample  free  if  you  mean  business. 
THOMA8  MFG.  CO.,  58(55  Wayne  Street,  DAYTON,  OHIO 


MORE  POTATOES  PER  ACRE 

Think  of  finding  one  to’eleven  £5  bills 
in  the  furrowj  on  every  acre  you  A 
plant.  It’s  been  done  many 
times.  Plant  the  spaces  you 
skip,  sell  the  potatoes, 
andyouvegotthe  mon 
ey.  No  extra  land. 


no  extra  work, 
It  costs  no 
more  to 
prepare 
ground, 
fertilize 
cultivate, 
spray  and 
dig  a  per¬ 
fect 
stan 


fctfCO"  This 
'  _  m  a  - 

chine  soon 
pays  for  it¬ 
self  and  yetputs 
real  money  into 
your  pocket.  One  seed 
piece  in  every  space  and 
one  only.  Uniform  spacing. 
No  injury  to  seed.  Ask 
your  dealer  to  show  it 
and  write  us  for  free 
booklet,  "zoo  per  cent 
Potato  Planting."  We 
make  full  line  Potato 
machines,  Garden  tools. 
Sprayers,  etc. 

BATFfVlAN  M’F’G  CO. 
Bo/ 1026  Grenloch,  N.  J.  J 


2-row  Cultivator 


cuts  half  the  time  and 
work  out  of  farming 

Get  better  results  without  drudgery  and  long  hours.  You 
don’t  Jiave  to  be  a  slave  to  your  work  when  you  use  the  Planet 
Jr  No.  72.  No  other  implement  in  large  crops  saves 
so  much  time,  money,  and  labor. 

|  No.  72  8  Two-row  Pivot-wheel  Cultivator,  Plow,  Furrower, 
and  Ridger  cultivates  at  one  time  2  rows  of  potatoes,  corn,  beans, 
etc.  in  rows  28  to  44  inches  apart.  Works  like  a  charm  in  check¬ 
rows,  crooked  rows,  and  rows  of  irregular  width.  Never  leaves 
open  furrows  next  to  plants.  Cultivates  crops  up  to  5  feet  high. 
Covers  2  furrows  of  manure,  potatoes,  or  seed  at  one  passage. 
Can  be  equipped  with  roller-bearings,  spring-trip  standards 
and  discs.  Fully  guaranteed. 


I 


FRFFf  An  instructive  64-page 
*  illustrated  catalogue 

.  S  L  ALLEN  &  CO  gSJSk, 
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SELLING  THE  BABY  CHICK. 

The  last  few  years  has  seen  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  baby  chick  business  to  a 
point  where  it  is  now  considered  a 
branch  of  the  poultry  industry,  well 
worth  the  attention  of  both  buyer  and 
producer.  Less  than  10  years  ago  a 
New  York  farmer  was  asked  to  supply 
a  beginner  in  the  poultry  business  with 
500  White  Wyandotte  baby  chicks.  It 


was  at  that  time  the  largest  single  order 
they  had  ever  received.  Since  then  the 
business  has  been  taken  up  everywhere, 
and  last  year  among  the  many  orders 
booked  by  this  farm  was  one  for  5000 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  baby 
chicks.  A  few  years  ago  such  an  order 
would  have  created  a  sensation  in  poul¬ 
try  circles. 

In  this  case,  the  business  of  supplying 
baby  chicks  began  with  small  numbers 


the  eggs  that  were  under  her.  You  have 
the  chicks,  in  any  number  and  at  any 
particular  time  you  want  them,  and  can 
get  good  blood  on  request.” 

That  baby  chicks  can  safely  be  sent 
on  considerable  journeys  has  long  been 
an  established  fact.  Of  course,  losses 
sometimes  occur,  but  these  are  now  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum.  Properly  con¬ 
structed  shipping  boxes  have  made 
shipping  safer,  and  the  extent  of  this 
business  has  familiarized  the  majority 
of  the  express  company  employees  with 
the  nature  of  the  shipments  and  im¬ 
pressed  upon  them  the  necessity  of  care¬ 
ful  handling. 

You  might  ask  how  can  the  baby 
chick  producer  afford  to  assume  all  the 
risks  of  incubation  and  deliver  the  chicks 
at  a  reasonable  price?  To  do  that,  and 
make  a  profit  on  the  transaction,  he 
must  thoroughly  understand  the  care  of 
his  stock  and  must  keep  it  in  the  very 
best  of  breeding  condition.  Not  only 
must  his  stock  produce  fertile  eggs  but 
they  must  be  fertile  eggs  that  will  hatch. 
Many  a  beginner  has  realized  too  late 
that  there  is  a  distinction.  Modern  in¬ 
cubators,  including  the  mammoth  ma¬ 
chines  in  which  many  thousands  of  eggs 
may  be  set  at  one  time,  have  made 
hatching  on  a  large  scale  not  only  pos¬ 
sible  but  practical.  That  the  baby 
chick  business  has  come  to  stay  is  now 
an  assured  fact;  that  it  has  reduced  the 
sale  of  eggs  for  hatching  is  true  beyond 
a  doubt.  It  is  also  true  that  the  baby 


FRONT  OF  HENHOUSE. 


hatched  for  neighbors,  and  gradually  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  large  industry.  At  first 
the  chicks  were  shipped  in  all  manner 
of  homemade  crates,  to-day  special 
cardboard  boxes  are  made.  These  are 
extremely  light,  reducing  the  express 
charges  greatly,  but  strong  and  durable, 
and  constructed  to  assure  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  the  babies  en  route. 
The  safe  arrival  of  an  entire  shipment 
after  a  trip  of  48  hours  is  common. 

“Is  it  cheaper  to  buy  baby  chicks  than 
eggs?”  was  asked.  “We  believe  it  is,” 
reph'H  the  owner.  “When  you  buy  eggs 


chick  business  is  not  a  get-rich 
undertaking.  Many  are  rushing  into  it 
without  experience,  just  as  some  did 
in  the  broiler  business  many  years  ago, 
only  to  find  that  it  requires  something 
more  than  the  machinery  of  a  hatchery 
to  produce  baby  chicks.  That  something 
can  only  be  gained  by  experience. 

T.  A.  T. 


Henhouse  Plan  Criticized. 

I  intend  to  build  a  new  henhouse  this 
year  and  I  send  drawing  herewith ;  would 
like  to  see  if  the  henmeu  of  The  R.  N.-T. 
thinks  it  practical.  It  seems  to  me  a  very 
good  one.  How  is  a  henhouse  built  of 
cement?  Will  it  be  damp  in  Winter?  I 
could  do  it  cheaper  if  I  could  use  cement. 


SIDE  VIEW. 


you  first  of  all  assume  the  risk  of  break¬ 
age  en  route.  Then  you  have  the  ex¬ 
pense,  care  and  worry  of  the  three  weeks 
of  incubation,  with  the  attending  risk 
of  breaking  eggs  during  that  period,  and 
chances  of  lamp  troubles  ,and  so  on.  If 
you  put  the  eggs  under  hens  your  trou¬ 
bles  are  usually  manifold,  for  each  in¬ 
dividual  biddie  is  apt  to  furnish  a  sepa¬ 
rate  source  of  annoyance.  When  you 
buy  baby  chicks  you  avoid  all  these 
troubles.  You  do  not  have  any  infertile 
eggs  or  dead  germs  to  contend  with; 
no  eggs  smashed  in  the  nest,  and  no 
‘broodie’  quitting  the  job  and  spoiling  all 


If  a  cement  house  is  not  very  good,  will  it 
be  practicable  to  make  floor  and  one  foot 
six-inch  wall  of  cement?  e.  z. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  share  your  good 
opinion  of  the  hen-house  plan  that  you 
send,  and  would  suggest  as  improvements 
the  following  changes :  Remove  the  interior 
partitions  and  give  each  hen  the  use  of 
the  whole  building  for  exercise,  make  the 
building  face  slightly  southeast  instead  ot' 
southwest,  make  end  and  rear  walls  tight, 
save  for  door,  use  glass  instead  of  muslin 
for  tlie  two  front  windows  at  the  ends, 
and  make  centre  window  a  wire  guarded 
opening,  protected  by  muslin  curtain  in 
stormy  weather,  bring  glass  windows  to 
within  two  feet  of  the  floor  to  admit  more 
sunlight,  and  make  your  building  16  instead 
of  14  feet  deep  for  economy  in  material. 
Concrete  may  be  used  for  part  or  all  of 
the  walls,  and  will  not  make  a  damp  hen¬ 
house  if  properly  ventilated.  Either  solid 
walls  or  concrete  blocks  may  be  used. 

M.  B.  D. 


EMPIRE 

Cream  Separator  Factory 

WORKING  NIGHTS 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  our  friends,  among:  whom  are 
many  very  particular  people.  They  recommend  Empire  Cream 
Separators  so  enthusiastically,  that  our  factory  is  compelled  to 
work  nights  to  meet  the  demand. 

Empire  Cream  Separators  are  wonderfully  efficient,  remark¬ 
ably  sanitary  and  world  renowned  for  easy,  quiet  running 
and  great  durability. 

The  adjustment  and  care  of  an  Empire  could  not  be  simpler. 
When  properly  adjusted  and  cared  for,  the  Empire  will  start 
under  the  weight  of  the  short,  light  crank  and  the  machine 
runs  so  quietly,  at  full  speed,  that  it  would  not  wake  the 
average  child  asleep  in  the  same  room.  You  may  have 

A  FREE  TRIAL 

|  in  your  own  home.  Exchange  your  present  sepa- 
}  rator  in  part  payment  for  a  brand  new  Empire. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  112 

You  will  receive  the  prompt  and  courteous  atten¬ 
tion  you  expect  from  the  makers  of  the  world’s 
most  perfect  Cream  Separator. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


Chicago,  III. 


BLOOMFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
Portland,  Ore.  Toronto,  Can. 


Winnipeg,  Can. 


Run  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate, 
any  cheap  fuel  oiL  Cost  less  to  run — 
develop  more  power.  Pateot  throttle 
gives  three  engines  in  one.  Many  other 

exclusive  features — guaranteed  10 
years — we  pay  freight — 30  days’  free 

trial.  Send  for  catalogue  today 

EM*  Engirt*  Co., 5  Mullet  St.,  Betroltj  Ml  ell 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers'  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO. 
Beaver  Falls,  pa. 


Your  Soil  Is  Alive 


TO  all  intents  and  purposes,  soil  is  alive.  It 
breathes,  works,  rests,  it  drinks,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  it  feeds.  It  responds  to  good  or  bad  treatment. 
It  pays  its  debts,  and  pays  with  interest  many  times  compounded. 
Being  alive,  to  work  it  must  be  fed.  During  the  non-growing  seasons 
certain  chemical  changes  take  place  which  make  the  fertility  in  the 
soil  available  for  the  next  season’s  crop.  But  this  process  adds  no 
plant  food  to  the  soil.  Unless  plant  food  is  added  to  soil  on  which 
crops  are  grown,  unless  the  soil  is  fed,  in  time  it  starves.  There  is  one 
best  way  to  feed  your  soil.  Stable  manure,  which  contains  all  the 
essentials  of  plant  life,  should  be  spread  evenly  and  in  the  proper 
quantity  with  an 


I  H  C  Manure  Spreader 

I  H  C  manure  spreaders  are  made  in  all  styles  and  sizes.  There  are 
low  machines  which  are  not  too  low,  but  can  be  used  in  mud  and  deep 
snow,  or  in  sloppy  barnyards.  They  are  made  with  either  endless  or 
reverse  aprons  as  you  prefer.  Frames  are  made  of  steel,  braced  and 
trussed  like  a  steel  bridge.  Sizes  run  from  small,  narrow  machines 
for  orchard  and  vineyard  spreading,  to  machines  of  capacity  for  large 
farms.  The  rear  axle  is  placed  well  under  the  box,  where  it  carries 
over  70  per  cent  of  the  load,  insuring  plenty  of  tractive  power  at  all 
times.  Beaters  are  of  large  diameter  to  prevent  winding.  The  teeth 
that  cut  and  pulverize  the  manure  are  square  aud  chisel  pointed. 
The  apron  drive  controls  the  load,  insuring  even  spreading  whether 
the  machine  is  working  up  or  down  hill,  or  on  the  level.  I  H  C 
spreaders  have  a  rear  axle  differential,  enabling  them  to  spread  evenly 
when  turning  corners. 

A  local  dealer  handling  these  machines  will  show  you  all 
their  good  points,  and  will  help  you  decide  on  the  one  that 
will  do  your  work  best.  Get  literature  aud  full  information 
from  him,  or,  write 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

Uncorporated) 

Chicago  USA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

There  is  a  decided  gain  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion  tills  the  twelfth  week.  The  number 
laid  was  832,  a  gain  of  98  over  the  number 
laid  last  week.  Strange  to  say  the  White 
Leghorns  made  this  entire  gain,  and  two 
over,  they  having  laid  just  100  more  eggn 
than  during  the  previous  week,  although 
only  7 5  of  the  21 15  birds  laid.  Ten  pens  of 
White  Leghorns  did  not  produce  an  egg. 
The  highest  score  for  the  week  was  made  by 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  the  pen  of  Lewis 
<1.  Tyreman  laying  23.  Geo.  II.  Schmitz's 
Huff  Leghorns  are  doing  some  remarkably 
good  laying;  after  taking  first  place  in  the 
weekly  score  for  three  weeks  in  succession 
they  lose  it  this  week  by  only  two  eggs, 
their  score  being  28.  Homer  P.  Doming 
ties  this  with  his  pen  of  Single  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  they  also  laying  23.  Dr.  .T. 
A.  Fritehey’s  pen  of  the  above  dreed  laid 
21,  and  Edward  Cam’s  pen  of  White  Wyan- 
dottes  laid  21.  Two  pens  of  White  Wyan- 
dottes  laid  20;  the  pullet  pen  from  Beulah 
Farm  and  the  pen  entered  by  Mrs.  II.  F. 
Ilaynes  from  Idaho.  Thomas  Barron’s  pen 
of  White  Leghorns  laid  20,  and  Edward 
Cam’s  pen  of  the  same  breed  laid  19.  Mr. 
O.  A.  Foster’s  pen  of  White  Leghorns  laid 
19.  Mr.  Foster  purchased  the  birds  from 


of  breeds ;  the  average  output  per  pen  is 
better,  hut  there  can  he  no  fair  comparison 
unless  an  equal  number  of  birds  of  each 
breed  are  entered.  gko.  a.  cosgkovk. 


Lighting  Open-front  Henhouse. 

Please  explain  the  lighting  of  an  open 

front,  stone  henhouse.  I  want  sufficient 
ventilation  for  a  stone  building  to  prevent 
dampness.  How  would  you  arrange  ven¬ 

tilation?  If  a  building  of  stone  2(5x14x7 
in  front  and  four  at  back  has  burlap  over 
the  entire  front  would  there  be  enough 
ventilntion  if  the  burlap  is  kept  on  the  en¬ 
tire  year?  Where  burlap  is  used  is  there 
plenty  of  light  without  any  glass  windows 
whatever?  If  glass  is  needed  please  Rtate 
how  many  for  a  building  of  that  size  and 

where  you  would  put  them.  n.  s. 

Burlington,  Pa. 

Burlap  or  other  cloth  alone  does  not 
admit  sufficient  light  into  a  poultry  build¬ 
ing  even  if  covering  the  entire  front,  and 
it  obstructs  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  so 
necessary  for  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  occupants.  In  such  a  building  as  you 
describe,  we  should  instal  two  single  sash, 
four  feet  wide,  windows  reaching  from 
within  two  feet  of  the  floor  to  the  plate, 
placing  these  windows  eight  feet  from  either 
end.  The  space  of  eight  feet  between  these 
windows  we  should  leave  open  from  the 
plate  to  within  three  feet  of  the  ground, 
making  a  rectangular  opening  four  by 
eight  feet  in  size,  to  he  fitted  with  a  swing 
burlap  curtain  that  could  he  dropped  in 
time  of  storm.  This  space  should,  of  course, 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  HOUSES  IN  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Mr.  Barron  that  were  in  the  first  contest. 
Mr.  H.  Koontz  of  West  Virginia  has  im¬ 
ported  quite  a  number  of  White  Leghorn 
hens  and  cockerels  from  Mr.  Barron  and 
doubtless  there  will  be  many  other  impor¬ 
tations;  for  when  it  is  once  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  that  there  really  is  a  stock  superior 
to  ours,  American  breeders  will  not  be  sat¬ 
isfied  until  they  possess  it.  And  there  is 
now  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Barron’s  stock  itt 
superior.  His  pen  of  10  White  Leghorns  in 
the  contest  at  Mountain  Grove,  Missouri, 
have  duplicated  the  performance  of  the  birds 
at  Storrs ;  that  is,  excelled  all  competitors 
of  any  breed  in  egg  production.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  instituting  of  these 
egg-laying  contests  at  Storrs  and  at  Moun¬ 
tain  Grove,  Mo.,  are  going  to  be  much  more 
far-reaching  in  their  results,  and  more 
beneficial  to  American  poultrymen  than  their 
originators  ever  dreamed.  If  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  eggs  In  this  country  can  be  increased 
by  10  eggs  per  ben  per  year,  millions  of 
dollars  will  he  added  to  the  profits  of  poul¬ 
trymen. 

The  two  pens  of  English  White  Leghorns- 
eontinue  to  lead  in  the  total  score,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ron's  pen  having  laid  243,  and  Mr.  Cam’s 
pen  233.  The  best  American  pen,  that  from 
Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  has  laid  194.  Geo. 
11.  Schmitz’s  Buff  Leghorns  come  next  with 
188  to  their  credit.  Burton  E.  Moore’s  pen 
of  White  Leghorns  lias  laid  158;  but  this 
is  beaten  by  Edward  Cam's  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  they  laying  172;  and  by  Glen  View 
Poultry  Farm's  Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds,  179. 
Dr.  .T.  A.  Fritchey’s  Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds 
have  laid  150,  and  Geo.  P.  Dearborn's  pen 
of  the  same  breed  150.  O.  A.  Foster’s 
White  Leghorns  have  also  laid  150.  The 
White  Orpingtons  of  White  Acres  Poultry 
Ranch  have  laid  135;  E.  II.  Polile’s  White 
Wyandottes  129,  and  Wm.  E.  Ross’  pen  of 
the  same  breed  123  Beulah  Farm's  White 
Wyandotte  pullets  total  120,  to  83  by  their 
hens.  Mr.  C.  S.  Scoville  of  Connecticut 
scents  to  be  the  only  man  in  the  contest 
whose  hens  excel  his  pullets  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Their  record  is  138  by  the  hens,  08 
by  the  pullets.  The  breed  is  Rose  Comb 
R.  I.  Reds.  The  comparative  laying  of  the 
different  breeds  is  partly  shown  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures : 

Of  the  eight  pens  of  Barred  Rocks  no  pen 
has  a  total  of  100  eggs. 

Of  the  11  pons  of  White  Wyandottes  five 
pens  score  172-129-120-123-110. 

Of  eight  pens  of  Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds 
four  pens  score  150-150-122  1 11. 

Of  five  pens  of  Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds 
two  pens  score  179-113. 

Of  43  pens  of  White  Leghorns  eight  pens 
score  243-233-1 94-158-150-1 24-1 12-111. 

Of  three  pens  of  Buff  Leghorns  two  pens 
score  188-113. 

Of  four  pens  of  White  Orpingtons  one  pen 
scores  135. 

Of  course  the  above  is  no  fair  comparison 


he  permanently  covered  with  poultry  net¬ 
ting.  The  roosting  platforms  should  be  in 
the  ends  of  the  building,  and  save  at  a 
time  of  beating  storms,  or  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  dropped  to  zero  or  below,  this  cen¬ 
tral  open  space  should  never  lie  closed. 

M.  «.  I). 


Best  Wood  for  Silo. 

Which  is  the  best  material  for  a  silo, 
either  white  cedar  or  Oregon  fir? 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.  c.  l.  j. 

Your  question  was  referred  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Forestry  at  Cornell  University, 
who  reply  as  follows  : 

“A  recent  publication  from  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
entitled,  “The  Silo  and  Its  Construction,” 
states  tlint  cypress.  White  pine,  cedar,  and 
redwood  are  all  good  materials  for  the 
staves  of  silos.  It  makes  no  mention  of 
Oregon  Hr,  but  I  should  say  that  this  last- 
named  species  would  be  as  good  as  White 
pine  or  redwood.  Although  a  little  more 
expensive,  I  believe  that  the  cypress  would 
prove  to  be  the  most  durable  wood  of  any 
mentioned.  This  wood  is  known  to  bo  al¬ 
most  indestructible  whim  subjected  to  mois¬ 
ture  continually  ;  it  lias  been  tried  out  under 
ti>e  most  severe  conditions,  and  lias  always 
given  good  results.  I  think  that  tin1  extra 
cost  in  the  beginning  would  lie  more  than 
offset  by  the  longer  service  which  the  cy¬ 
press  would  render.”  m.  b,  p. 


Dairy  Ration. 

Would  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
cows?  I  prefer  to  feed  as  much  corn  and 
and  coh  oat  chop  and  bran  as  possible.  I 
feed  shredded  corn  fodder  for  rough  feed. 

M.  M. 

For  tlie  grain  ration  mix  three  pounds 
of  corn  and  col)  and  oat  chop,  two  pounds 
of  bran  and  three  pounds  of  cotton-seed 
meal.  This  should  suffice  for  a  cow  giving 
20  to  25  pounds  of  milk  daily.  If  you 
cannot  obtain  cotton-seed  meal,  oil  meal, 
if  not  too  high  in  price,  may  he  substi¬ 
tuted.  Dried  distillers'  grains,  dried  brew¬ 
ers’  grains,  or  gluten  feed  are  also  good, 
but  about  25  per  cent  more  Ilian  if  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  should  lie  used.  Feed  grain  twice 
or  three  times  daily,  also  as  much  of  the 
corn  fodder  as  the  cows  will  eat  up  rea¬ 
sonably  clean.  c.  L.  m. 


Ration  for  Cream  Making. 

Will  you  give  me  a  good  feeding  ration 
for  two  cows  two  months  in  milking,  giving 
from  eight  to  12  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  I 
have  well-cured  corn  fodder,  mangels,  sugar 
beets,  carrots  and  cabbage.  I  could  buy 
these  feeds  in  town.  Bran,  middlings,  corn- 
meal,  linseed  meal  or  cotton  seed  meal.  I 
am  selling  cream.  j».  H. 

For  a  grain  ration  I  would  feed  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  three  pounds  cotton  seed  meal,  two 
pounds  bran  and  one  pound  of  cornmeal. 
Possibly  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  this 
mixture  would  lie  profitable.  Morning  and 
night,  as  soon  as  convenient  after  milking, 
feed  the  roots  or  cabbage.  The  amount 
will  depend  largely  on  the  supply  available 
to  you.  A  cow  may  safely  eat  almost  any 
quantity  of  roots,  beginning,  of  course,  with 
not  more  than  eight  quarts  nt  a  time  at 
first,  and  increasing  tin*  amount.  Give  ns 
much  corn  fodder  as  the  cows  will  eat  up 
reasonably  clean  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  It  will  tic  well  to  divide  grain  into 
two  feeds  and  feed  witli  roots. 


Send  me  a  postnl  rif/ht  now.  I 
want  to  send  you  the  most  re¬ 
markable  World's  Cham¬ 
pionship  farts  over  pub¬ 
lished  show  you  how 
to  got  into  the  prize- 
winning  class,  how  _ 
to  make  more  money 
at  least  expense.  I'll 
quote  you  my  sensa¬ 
tional  direct  -  from  ■ 
factory  price  on  tho 
6-timc  winner— tho 

W  orld’s 1 

Champion 
Belle  City 

— Lets  Than  Losers  Cost 

I  want  to  toll  you  how 
Belie  City  won  in  10,000 
hatch -con  tests  year  after 
Hear—  facts  about  tho  win¬ 
ners,  how  they  did  it  and 
hmv  you 
can  do  it.  — 


February  22 

EGG  PROFITS  * 

Save  your  valuable  lime  in  handling  your  fresh 
eggs,  packing  and  preparing  them  for  market. 

Six  operations  are  reduced  to  one  by  our 

FARMERS’  MODERN  EGG  ORATES 

Thoy  defy  »gg  breakage  and  win  new  eiie- 
to mers.  Kgg«  ride  on  a  cushion  of  ah' 
Counted  automatically  Guther- 
od  and  sorted  nt  nest.  “  Bloom  ” 
of  eggs  preserved  because  of  no 
handling  or  packing  in  bran 
Any  dozen  removed  instantly. 
Delivered  in  tray  witli  your  ndv. 
on  inside.  Ideal  for  breeders  In 
marking  carriers  «n<l  turning 
eggs.  Crates  pay  for  themselves 
In  throe  trips.  Ask  about 
our  Parcel  Post  packages. 

Star  Egg  Carrior  & 
Tray  Mfg.  Co.,  128 
Dallas  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


I’ll  give  you 
1,  2  or  3 
months 
homo  test,  10 
'  year  guarantee,  freight 
prepaid  offer  und  my  low 
fprico  proposition.  I’ll  send 
|  you  alf  this  information  free 
lif  you  just  write  me  a  postnl 
lnou)  for  World’s  Champion 


l'c 


Wo  »h!p 

/quiok  from  . 
8t.  Paul,  Buffalo,] 
Kaunaii  (.’It y  or 
lUcino. 


hatching  facts.— Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48  Racine.  Wis. 


YOUR  HENS 
YOUR  FARM 
YOUR  MONEY 


Farmers  and  Fanciers 

should  get  tho  FItEE  POUL¬ 
TRY  IJOO K  and  Catalogue 
written  by  ROBERT  ESSEX 
well  known  throughout 
America,  After  25  Years 
With  Poultry.  It  tells  How 
to  Maks  Most  From  Eggs 
and  Hans  for  Market  or  Show,  contains  Picture  ,  0t 
30  Poultry  Housas:  tells  cost  to  build:  describe, 

AMERICA’S  LARGEST  LINE  OF  INCUHAfroiiS  AND 
BROODERS— $2,25  to  $48  each.  Write  today. 

Robert  Eisex  Incubator  Co.,  107  Henry  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Freight  Paid 

Rant  of 

•the  Kockicn 

to  use.  30  l)ayH*  Tri; 


140  egg  incubator 

and  140  CHICK  BROODER 

$10 


Tho  incubator  in  Roth  < 

California  Hod-  p0_. 
wood,  covered  rur 
with  aBbctftosaud  galvanized  • 
iron;  ha:*  triple  walls,  copper  tnnk;| 
nursery;  egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready  f 
to  use.  30  I>ay8*  Trial  —  money  back 
I  if  not  O.  K.  Write  for  Free Catalog  today. 

I  Ironclad  Incubator  Co.,  Dept.  90  Racine.Wis.  ( 


MAKE  HENS  LAY"! 


more  eggs:  larger,  morn  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  loads,  by  Iccding  cut  bone. 

LATEST  MODEL 

BONE  CUTTER 

-  cats  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 

10  Day.'  Froo  Trial.  No  money  in  advance,  llook  free. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  16,  MILFORD,  MASS.  ME 


MANN’S 


MAKA-SHEU.W" 

earth.  Increases  egg  pro- 
Ll  sil- 


GRIT 


- origi; _ 

,Ica  grib  Avoid  substi  . 
tutes.  Auk  your  local  I 
dealer  or  send  $l.z<> 
fortwolOO-lb.  bags  f.o.b.  cars.  Agents  wanted. 


Box  J 


EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO. 

Now  Brunswlok,  N.  J. 


GR  LATEST  book  of  the  year  for  poultry  men  and  poultry 
women.  Tells  of  Cyphers  Company  methods  for  test 
remits.  Contains  eight  chapters  of  latest,  most  reliable 
poultry  facts  and  advice.  Just  note  the  subjects: 

Chapter  I — What  is  Possible  In  Poultry  Meat  Production. 

Chapter  II — What  Can  be  Doneln  Way  of  Kgg  Production- 
Chapter  III — Deep-Utter  Feeding  Experiments  of  1912. 
Chapter  IV— Quick  Maturity  in  General-Purpose  Fowls. 
Chapter  V— Ages  and  Weights  ol  Chickens  lor  Tabic  Use. 

Chapter  VI — How  to  Establish  Prolific  Egg-Yield  I-'locks. 
Chapter  VII— Today's  Hest  Chance  in  the  Poultry  Business. 
Chapter  VIII — imall  Scale  Poultry  Keeping  ou  a  Practical  Basis. 

244  Pages  of  the  moat,  practical  Information  ever  offered  pouL 
trymen.  Profusely  illustrated.  Also  pictures  and  describes 


CYPHERS 


INCUBATORS 
and  BROODERS 


It  tells  why  you  arc  money  ahead  If  you  start  with  the  right  equip, 
ment.  No  matter  whether  you  are  a  poultry  raiser  on  a  large  01 
small  scale,  or  a  beginner,  get  this 
big.  free  book  that  tells  fully  about  mSS&L 
t'y/thsrH  Company  Service  that 
stands  back  of  our  machines— insures 
euccesH  for  our  customers.  Write  for  , 
the  free  book  today. 

Cyphors  Incubator  Co. 

Dept.  3  0  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

N«w  lorlc  City,  Ro»ton,  Mui,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Kfuiaaii  City,  Mu.,  Oakland,  Oal.,  JLundou,  Eg  %. 


tiTHtaa  McucAioa  1 


125  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder !.?  $  I A 

Why  pay  more  than  our  price?  If  ordered  together  we  send 
both  machinoB  for  only  $10.00,  and  pay  freight  chargem  Kant  of  Rookies.  J 
Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead  airspace  between,  double  rI&hh  doorH,copperl 
tanks  and  boilers,  Belf-rogulating.  Nursery  under  egg  tray.  Incubator  and? 

Urooder  shipped  complete  with  thermometers,  I  amps,  egg-testers — ready  to* 
jmo<  wh«*n  you  iret  them.  Five  year  cruarantao— 30  day  a  trial.  Incuhntorn  finished  in  natural  colors  nhowl rur  th« 
nit  forma  Redwood  lumber  u»cd-- not  painted  to  cover  inferior  material.  If  yo 


RocklCS  hiirhffnda  California  Redwood  lumber  u»cd--not  painted  to  cover  inferior  material.  If  you  will  comiiurn  our 
■  ...  -  machines  with  others  offered  at  anywhere  near  our  price  wo  will  feel  suro  of  your  order.  Don't  buy  until  you  do 

this— you  II  savo  money-  -it  Duya  to  inveutignto  before  you  buy.  Send  for  FREE  catulog  today,  or  send  in  your  order  and  save  time. 
Money  hack  if  not  anUnfied.  ^  _  __  * _ 

| writ. today,  uon'tdci«y.[i2j WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box118,  Racine,  wig. 


THE  HALL  COAL  HEATED  COLONY  BROODER 


If  you  want  range  raised  chicks  you  can  not  afford  not  to  use  Hall  Colony  Brooder 

Chicks  Are  Healthier 

With  the  coal  heated  brooder  there  are  no  fires,  no  chilled  chicks,  no 


kerosene  fumes.  Greater  Indoor  comfort 
result  In  chicks  of  superior  vitality. 

Three-Fourths  of  the 


and  cleanliness  and  range  afield 


and  Labor  is  Saved 

and  the  Hall  Brooder  Heater 
When  you  care  for  one  Hall 
chicks.  A  fiko 


Expense 

Coal  Is  a  far  cheaper  fuel  than  kerosene 
requires  less  attention  than  a  kerosene  lamp. 

Heater  you  are  attending  to  from  three  to  four  hundred 
saving  Is  experienced  In  feeding,  watering  and  cleaning. 

Professor  ltlco  of  Cornell  says:  "Tho  most  expensive  factor  In  rearing 
chicks  Is  tho  labor  required  to  handle  the  larger  number  of  brooders  when 
the  chicks  are  kept  In  small  flocks.” 

Loss  from  Moving  Chicks  Eliminated 

When  tho  chicks  are  old  enough  tho  brooder  Is  removed  and  the  chicks 
remain  In  the  house  until  mature,  avoiding  both  labor  and  the  serious  set¬ 
back  to  chick  growth  that  results  when  they  are  removed  to  strange  quarters. 

Write  at  once  for  our  Brooder  Booklet  and  prepare  yourself  to  raise 
more  and  better  chicks  with  less  expense  and  labor. 

THE  HALL  MAMMOTH  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  196  SOUTHERN  AVENUE,  LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Three  Hundred  Chirk  Hull 
Colony  liroodrr  with  hover 
ruin'd  by  floun  t «*  r*wrlght« 
.Note  eaiio  of  aeeeaa  for  Henning 


mean 


Laid 


£xtra Profits 


hetra 

thicks 


Tins  statement  requires  no  argument! 

Now  plan  your  work  to  get  vinre  cans,  hatch 
more  end  better  chicks,  curry  more  chicks  tomaturily 
without  additional  equipment  or  labor.  In  other 
words,  increase  the  efficiency  of  your  entire  plant .  You 
can  do.it  easily.  This  is  the  way:~-Give 

Poultry  Regulator 


to  your  breeding  stock, 
with  better  fertility. 


a .  It  will  invigorate  the  birds,  bring  more  eggs 
That  means  bigger  hutches  of  husky  chicks.  Tut 


White  Diarrhea' Remedy 

In  the  drinking  water  for  all  broods  to  control  this  destructive 
disease  and  other  bowel  troubles.  Then  feed 

Baby  Chick  Food 

and  watch  the  youngsters  growl  It  will  raise  every  good  chick, 
and  a  lot  of  the  weak  ones  and  rnuke  them  husky  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  Use  this  combination  for  better  results.  Itemcmbc, 
“Your  money  buck  if  it  fails’* 

Prices:  Regulator,  25c  to  $9;  25-lb.  Palls, 

$2.50;  White  Diarrhea  Remedy,  25c,  50c; 

Baby  Chick  Food,  25c  up.  Prutts  lUO-pnge 
poultry  book  10c  by  mail.  Cet  Pratts  Profit- 
sharing  Booklet.  Our  products  ure  sold  by 
dealers  everywhere,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 


A. 


C.  L.  M. 


1913. 


THE  RURA.I>  NEW-YORKER 


2T7 


The  Henyard. 

Selecting  the  “  Contest”  Layers. 

I  have  been  watching  the  papers  for 
some  time  to  see  if  there  would  not  be 
some  report  of  the  past  egg-laying  contest 
as  to  some  of  the  facts  that  would  be  of 
interest  1.  What  proportion  of  the  win¬ 
ning  pens  or  those  with  a  record  of  200  or 
more  eggs  in  a  year  were  raised  by  liens, 
and  what  by  incubators  and  brooders?  2. 
Did  those  who  sent  them  use  any  of  the 
methods  advocated  by  iiogan  and  others  to 
pick  out  laying  hens?  s.  T.  w. 

Forest  Grove,  Ore. 

1.  To  ascertain  the  facts  enlled  for  by 
the  llrst  question,  as  to  “what  proportion 
of  the  winning  or  high-scoring*  birds  were 
raised  by  hens,  or  by  incubators  and  brood¬ 
ers,”  would  require  considerable  correspond¬ 
ence,  and  in  my  opinion,  would  not  bo 
worth  the  labor.  That  the  egg  laying  pow¬ 
er  of  a  hen  would  be  influenced  by  her 
being  raised  by  a  hen  or  an  incubator  and 
brooder,  is  hardly  probable;  that  is  if  the 
pullet  had  thrived  continuously,  and  had 
no  “setbacks”  iu  either  case.  The  facts 
might  show  that  the  majority  of  the  high 
scorers  were  raised  either  way,  but  that 
would  determine  nothing,  as  another  test 
might  show  the  reverse. 

2.  As  to  the  second  question,  whether 
“Walter  Hogan's  methods  were  used  in 
selecting  the  birds  for  competition,”  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  were  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent;  for  many  of  the  pullets  sent  had  never 
yet  laid  an  egg,  and  the  pubic  bones  had 
not  been  expanded  by  the  passing  of  eggs, 
and  therefore  the  nearly  closed  bones  would 
be  no  indication  of  what  they  might  look 
like  in  the  future.  I  never  bought  Hogan's 
"system,”  but  have  been  Informed  that  its 
main  feature  was  the  position  of  the  pubic 
bones.  Hogan’s  skill  in  picking  out  layers 
has  not  been  manifested  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  birds  he  has  sent  to  the  con¬ 
test  at  Storrs,  Conn.  His  live  birds  have 
laid  but  32  eggs  in  13  weeks,  while  the 
other  pen  from  California,  Mr.  O.  A.  Fos¬ 
ter’s,  has  laid  171.  geo.  a.  cosorove. 

Eggs  from  Roupy  Hens. 

I  have  three  or  four  White  Leghorn  hens 
which  have  had  roup  since  October.  Their 
eyes  arc  still  running  and  they  have  small 
lumps  on  side  of  face,  but  appear  well  and 
their  combs  are  bright.  The  hens  are  lay¬ 
ing  and  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  eggs 
are  fit  to  sell.  I  do  not  like  to  throw 
them  away,  but  do  not  want  to  sell  them 
if  not  fit  to  eat.  J.  L.  a. 

As  roup  is  a  disease  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  lining  the  respiratory  tract  of  fowls.  I 
cannot  sec  how  it  can  affect  the  wholesome¬ 
ness  of  their  eggs,  and  1  should  not  hesitate 
to  dispose  of  their  product  in  any  way 
except  for  hatching  purposes.  Fowls  with 
roup  cannot  maintain  the  vitality  necessary 
in  the  breeding  pen,  and  I  should  carefully 
exclude  their  eggs  from  those  reserved  for 
hatching.  m.  b.  d. 

More  About  White  Diarrhoea. 

lias  Buchanan  Burr,  M.  I).,  who  contri¬ 
buted  an  article  on  white  diarrhoea  and 
tuberculosis  iu  chickens,  read  of  or  looked 
into  the  investigations  by  Rettger  and 
Stoncburn  at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Station  at  Storrs,  Conn.?  According  to 
these  investigators  white  diarrhoea  is  com¬ 
municated  to  the  chick  not  only  from  the 
outside  of  the  egg  but  also  from  the  inside, 
and  therefore  the  wash  In  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate  can  be  of  little  avail.  Their  conclu¬ 
sions  are  that  the  original  source  of  in¬ 
fection  is  the  ovary  of  the  mother  hen ;  that 
eggs  from  such  hens  contain  the  organism 
iu  the  yolks ;  that  chicks  produced  from 
such  eggs  have  the  disease  when  hatched ; 
that  disease  may  be  spread  through  infected 
food  or  water;  that  infection  from  chick 
to  chick  cannot  .apparently,  take  place  after 
they  are  three  or  four  days  of  age ;  that 
female  chicks  which  survive  often  harbor 
the  infection  and  may  become  bacillus  car¬ 
riers,  etc.  Dr.  Burr  seems  to  consider 
"secondary  bacterial  infection”  more  serious 
than  white  diarrhoea,  yet  if  the  conclusions 
of  Messrs.  Rettger  and  Stoncburn  are  cor¬ 
rect  (and  they  seem  to  have  proved  them 
pretty  conclusively),  the  white  diarrhoea 
is  so  serious  that  the  only  hope  for  a  poul¬ 
try  man  whose  flock  is  infected  is  to  dispose 
of  his  flock,  disinfect  everything  and  get  a 
new  flock.  inquirer. 

I  a  in  perfectly  familiar  with  the  very 
able  investigation  made  by  the  authorities 
named,  and  agree  with  their  results.  I 
think  “Inquirer"  has  overestimated  the 
stress  laid  by  them  on  ovarian  infection. 
While  this  is  present  In  a  badly  infected 
flock,  I  believe  that  most  of  the  chicks  that 
are  thus  infected  die  in  the  shell,  or  are 
so  evidently  weak  that  they  are  killed.  It 
was  for  this  reason  thut  I  laid  so  much 
stress  ou  killing  all  weak  chicks  at  once, 
as  they  were  a  source  of  infection.  The 
thorough  disinfection  of  the  machine  after 
each  hatch,  the  sterilization  of  the  eggs  with 
bichloride  solution,  will  stamp  out  90  per 
Co nt| _of  the  danger  of  infection,  especially 
it  all  breeding  stork  is  carefully  examined 
and  nil  hens  or  cockerels  that  smell  at  all 
of  roup  or  canker  are  killed,  and  all  hens 
showing  gleety  discharge  or  canker  spots 
on  the  vent  are  disposed  of.  I  have  handled 
thousands  of  liens  ou  different  plants  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  10  years,  and  by  adopting  these 
precautions  have  not  seen  a  dozen  cases  of 
white  diarrhena  during  the  past  live  years. 

n fL»0*£se  *the£2  is  110  danger  oi'  infection 
after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 


.Secondary  bacterial  infection,  as  I  have 
named  it,  is  often  mistaken  for  white 
dlnrrhrea  as  are  the  results  of  bad  brooding 
and  bad  feeding,  but  it  never  appears  before 
the  tenth  day  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  week, 
and  is  entirely  due  to  infection  from  yards 
or  pens  that  are  foul  from  previous  infec¬ 
tion,  or  because  infested  from  neglected 
water  pans  or  yards  becoming  foul  from 
the  early  broods  and  without  spading  up 
or  disinfecting  are  used  for  the  later  ones. 
A  hot  spell  in  June  following  rainy  weather 
in  filthy  yards  will  start  an  epidemic.  If  I 
feared  trouble  I  would  disinfect,  whitewash 
and  spade  up  my  brooder  yards,  examine 
my  breeding  stock  carefully,  lie  sure  my 
brooding  and  foiling  was  proper,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  any  white  diarrhoea  will 
show  itself.  BUCHANAN  BURR,  M.  D. 

CULLENCROSS  FARM  STRAIN 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  recent  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation  of  egg  production  is  that  neither  feed 
nor  breed,  but  the  STRAIN,  is  the  vital  eleniont  in 
the  production  of  oggs  at  a  profit. 

Cullencross  layers  havo  a  certiflod  average  of 
104  oggs,  made  at  the  International  Egg  Laying 
Contest,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Cullencross  pen  won  sixth  place  nmong  100 
entries,  representing  tho  best  layers  in  the  world. 

Cullencross  won  first,  second  and  third  medals  I'or 
total  number  of  eggs  laid  in  three  different  months. 

Cullencross  pen  laid  more  oggs  from  January  23d 
to  October  8th  than  any  other  pon  entered  in  the 
Contost. 

Bullets,  Breeders.  Kggs  and  Chicks  for  Sale 

Every  pullet  rigidly  trapnestod.  Eggs  and  chicks 
from  two  yearjold  stock.  Orders  filled  promptly. 
Careful  shipments. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

CULLENCROSS  FARMS.  Box  999,  SOUTH  COLUMBIA  N.  T. 

IN  BUSINESS  SINCE  1885 

We  do  not  know  of  a  singlo  failure  by  purchasers 
of  our 

Mammoth  Utility  Strain  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

THE  FARMER’S  FLOCK 
PLEASED  CUSTOMERS  have  forced  tho  increase  of 
our  capacity  FOUR  TIMES  ORIGINAL  SIZE. 
Baby  Chicks,  Eggs  for  hatching,  etc.,  from  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy,  rango-raised,  heavy  layers.  Bred 
to  the  standard.  Boole  now  for  lowest  prices 
TH0RNEHAVEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Shelter  Island  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Pullets  and  Yearlings  For  Sale 

600  April  and  May  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pul 
lets.  700  selected  yearlings.  Every  bird  guaranteed 
purebred,  healthy  and  vigorous 

SUNNY  HIM,  FARM  Kleiwlngton.  N.  J. 

PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks 

Eggs  guaranteed  904  fertile.  *1  per  15  :  $0  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Baby  Chicks,  $15  per  hundred,  bolivery 

guaranteed.  THE  MACKEY  FARMS,  Gilltoa.  Hew  York 

FOR  QA|  C-Winners  at  Grand  Central  Palace, 
run  ORLC  N  y„  m2.  White  Orpingtons, 
K.&S.C.  KIkmIo  Island  Reds.  Grand  stock  and 
eggs.  Reasonable  prices.  Or.  Johnston,  Suifern.  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

Stock  selected  for  vigor  and  given  freerangeon  large 
farm.  In  the  Cornell  Breed  Testing  project  last  year 
one  pullet  from  this  Hock  laid  210  eggs,  another  laid 
212  eggs.  The  ten  pullets  laid  1739  oggs.  lCggs  $0.00  per 
100.  Kggs  that  fail  to  hatch  replaced  at  half-price. 
F.  E.  STRONG,  R.  D.  2.  .  -  -  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


M/RITE  for  all  leading  varieties  of  poultry.  Satisfnc- 
"  tion  guaranteed.  Eanliiiekill  Poultry  Farm,  Ellenville.N.  Y. 

R.  L  15c:  hntchings,  $1.25. 

w.  Orpingtons,  25c;  hatchings,  fc.00, 

KKN8ICO  FARM,  -  -  Valhalla,  N.  V. 

IMPORTED  ORNAMENTAL  POULTRV-Acclimatod.  hardy 
and  prolific.  Lakenvolders.  Longtail-Yokahumas, 
and  Bluck  Numatras.  Prize-winning  stock;  Lon¬ 
don,  Madison  Square,  Boston.  Kggs,  $5  a  setting. 
Stock  for  sale,  $5  anti  $10  apiece.  Supply  limited. 
Place  orders  at  once.  OKLANOVA  FA  KM , 
Dr.  V.  G.  Simkhovitch,  Proprietor.  White  House  Stalion,  N.  J. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

From  10  lb.  tom*  and  25  lb.  lions;  pairs  not  akin.  Egga  In 
season.  Bai  led  Kock  and  White  Leghorn  Day-old  f'hicksat 
12c  each.  Miss  Josephine  Carpenter,  Goutwrnttur,  JV.  V, 

White  Wyandotte. -pcSb"L“XS!:r; 

no'v  descriptivo  circular*. 

0WNLAND  FARM,  Box  497.  South  Hammond,  New  York 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

1912  hatched  Toms,  20  to  36  lbs.;  Pullets,  16  to  22 
lbs.  Also  Blnck  Orpington  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

F.  B.  GARNSEY,  -  -  Clayton,  New  York 

Hone’s  £RA?FJ£L  STRfl,N  0F  R0SE  C0MB  Reds  and 

none  S  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  win  all  first  anti 

mpeclnla,  except  one  utScueiientmtly,  1913;  nlno  won  llr»t  K.  C.  !(••! 
Cockerel  ami  color  mpcclml  at  Albany,  1913,  In  competition  with 
the  MiitHaoit  Square  anil  Cryetal  Pa  luce  wlutiere.  Kg-ga  f..r  hatch¬ 
ing  ft.. iu  hlgh-clene  Hinting. ;  alxo  a  few  choice  breeding  MrUe  yet 
foreele.  D.  It.  Hone,  Creicent  lllll  Farm, Slim  on  [Spring*,  N.  Y. 

Order  Burnett’s  Black  Minorca  Eggs 

Our  stock  lias  proved  the  best  12  years.  We  have 
representatives  of  all  big  shows  In  our  yard, 
lbey  bold  the  enviable  reputation  of  laying  the 
eggs  sought  lor  by  all.  Records  show  that  they  aro 
unbeaten  layers.  State  wants,  letters  answered  by 
return  mail.  Dealings  merit  a  continuance.  *• 

C0LDENHAM  POULTRY  YARDS,  R0CKLEL  N.  Y. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING-?11"*  Cl,l0kfi’  W1,ite 

1  liocks,  bred  for  super¬ 

ior  egg  production,  early  maturity  and  combined 
show  points.  J.  P.  BURCH,  Mlllertou,  N.  Y. 

CGGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  Single  Comb  Buff  Lcohorn  and 

Hureh burger  strain  of  fawn  and  white  Indian 
ltunnerDucks  Cbas.C. Hodway,  U.  D.2,ilurtly,Del 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED 

Hatchlngcgga,  pullets  and  brccdlngatock  fur  mala  from  my  wall. 
kDOVIBKHT.'"ltED  FA  It  "w  E8TO  N°* 

sale— 2 50  Rose  and  Single  Comb  R.  1.  Reds 

Yearling  Cocks  and  Hens.  Cockerels  and  Pullets, 
farm  raised;  male*.  $2.50  to  $5.00  oach;  females, 
$1.50  to  $3.00  oach.  Can  l>o  returned  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  ROANOKE  POULTRY  FARM,  Sewell,  New  Jersey 

DAYEROORFEER’S  STANDARD  WHITE  LEGHORNS-Ilrod  to 

lay.  Noted  for  constitutional,  vigour,  stamina, 
size  of  eggs  and  prolificacy.  8took  and  Hatching 
Kggs  for  Halo.  BAYKRDOREEKK,  Oakwood 
Heights,  8  tig  ten  Island,  New  York 

LITTIE  CAMDEN  RF0S— Best  Laying  Strain.  Bommer  and 

—  Winter  Bggs  for  Hatching  $1.00  per  sot:  100.$6.00 

KLMHUK8T  POULTRY  PLANT,  Mouson,  Mass. 

PFKTN  m  mr— Hens,  Drakes,  Geese  and 
FE.IV1DI  DULfV  Po,rl  Guineas  for  salo. 

VERNON  H.  TIGER.  -  Gladstone.  N.  .1. 

SPECIAL— The  Home  of  “Queen  Lil” 

Record,  284  eggs  in  JO  mo.,  13  days.  Offers  on  orders 
placed  at  once.  Hatching  eggs  at  $0  per  100;  $1.25  for 
15;  one-third  cash  with  order.  Shipped  when  desired. 
Stock  for  snlo.  James  E.  Walter,  Jr..  Falls  Church,  Va. 

GET  YOUR  COCKERELS  NOW 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

W.  WYANDOTTES  AND  BARRED  ROCKS. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS.  R.  D.  4.  ATHENS,  N.JL 

Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

$3  por  10.  R.  C.  It.  I.  lied  Kggs,  $1  per  15.  I.  It.  Du  :k 
Kggs,  $1  per  10.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

HOFF’S  “  Vitality  ”  Baby  Chicks  of  Quality 

8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Rhode  Inland  Reds,  Colnni- 
.bian  and  Barred  I’ly month 
Kecks.  My  stock  is  bred  for  big 
egg  production,  as  well  as  exhibi¬ 
tion  type,  and  is  noted  for  heavy 
flaying  or  large  eggs  that  bring 
top  prices.  I  iiave  had  24  years' 
experience  In  artificial  incuba¬ 
tion,  and  by  closely  studying  the 
breeding  and  hntching,  under  the 
most  sanitary  conditions,  I  am  able  to  produce 
Chicks  free  from  White  Diarrhoea.  Also  Eggs  for  Hatch¬ 
ing.  Sent  by  Parcels  E'ost  if  requested.  To  make 
sure  of  securing  my  “VITALITY”  Chicks  of 
QUALITY,  get  your  order  booked  now.  Write  for  my 
booklet  and  reasonable  prices  on  Chicks  and  Kggs. 
D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Look  Box  No.  IIS,  Neehonlc  Station,  N.  J. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

WALNUT  HILL  STOCK  FARM. 
NATHANIEL  BACON,  Manager,  Talcott,  W.  Va. 

THE  FARMER'S  FOWL -Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 

layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THUS.  WILDER,  Route  1.  Richland,  N.  Y. 


VIGOROUS  BABY  CHICKS 

From  healthy,  purebred  to  iny,  parents.  1000  breeders. 
Hatching  capacity  00,000.  Six  varieties  Chicks  $1X00  per 
hundred. 

HER  OTTR  GREAT  OFFER 

25  •{  our  best  Chicks  and  a  Breeder  all  {er  $5. 00 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Ask  for  Free  Catalogue  C. 

THE  GIBSON-FORD  COMPANY 

Box  3.  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
L’harcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Eat.  1814 
R.  MacKELLAR’S  RONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  Buff  Orpington  Cockerels-E,,"E,5tl{: 

Chicks  and  Eggs  K  gfeTSiSif 

Indian  Runner  Duck  Ejjgs.  Write  for  prices. 

JOHN  I).  VAN  DVKE.  R  6,  Gettysburg,  Pa, 


Abovo  Poultry  Farms  Co.,  Inc. 

CHATHAM,  NEW  .JERSEY 

Established,  1904.  Brooders  and  shippers  of  high 
class  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hatching  Eggs.  Baby 
chicks,  Cockerels,  yVrite  for  price  list. 


55  BREEDS 


Utility  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Nonpareil  Strain,  $2.00  oach.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15. 

B.  H.  HENION  -  -  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

IT Bronze  Turkey.  Runner  Duck,  Tou- 
^  louse  Goose,  White  Leghorn.  If  you 
want  something  good.  JAS.  M  FRYE,  Ligonier.  Ind. 


CUSTOM  HATCHING 

in  our  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator,  by  experienced 
operator,  means  better  chicks,  free  from  lioo  and 
disease.  When  you  want  them,  send  us  the  eggs  ; 
we'll  send  you  the  chicks.  $.'!  a  compartment,  liold- 
ing  150  eggs.  MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Millerton,  H.  Y. 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  High  class,  free 
range  utility  stock.  Healthy  and  vigorous.  VAN- 
CREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co.,  New  York 

Baby  Chicks  $12J4  per  100 

Bred  from  large,  mature,  and  healthy  8,  C.  White 
Leghorns  (Young's  strain)  on  froe  range  ;  good  lay¬ 
ers  and  fine-looking  stock.  Healthy  chicks,  full 
count,  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  $12.50  per  hun¬ 
dred;  $50.01)  per  600.  Circular  on  request.  MATTITUCK 
WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM.  Arthur  H.  Penny.  Matlituck.  N.  Y. 

7 C  8EL K  C'TKI)  8.  C.  W.  L  IC  G  H  O  It  N 
(!  O  O  K  I!  K  ICI.8.  One  of  the  best  laying 
strains  In  existence.  Largo  white  eggs  and  large 
white  birds.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gllhtm,  N.  Y. 

C  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BREEDING  STOCK  FOR  SALE— Laying 
qualities  result  of  many  years  breeding.  Select¬ 
ed  hens  and  cockerels.  Brices  reasonable,  consistent 
with  quality.  SPECIAL  OFFER—  Breeding  pen  of  15  liens 
&  1  Cockerel  for  $20.00.  A.  K.  McGRAW,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


PARCEL  POST 


DARRFD  ROCKS.  "R1NGIET"  Strain.  Eggs  SI  and  SI  SO 

T?  „  V9r  16a  *•  R  Ruck  Kggs  $1.25  and  *2.0(1  per  13. 
Catalog.  G.  F.  WILLIAMSON,  Flanders,  N.  J. 


^Choioe  White 
Wyanrtottea  and 
8.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
Hatching  Kggs. 
I)  ree  delivery.  FRANK  II  YDK,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Baby  CHICKS  12c  Each 

from  free  range  selected  8.  O.  White  Leghorns. 
Prompt  delivery.  A  hatch  every  wook.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $6.00  por  100. 
Reductions  on  orders  over  100.  Circular  free 

Oil  AS.  Tt.  STONTC, 

Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Stnataburg-on-Hudaon,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  White  Holland  Turkeys 

pure  bred,  large  and  vigorous.  White  Wyandotte 
and  Pekin  duck  oggs.  H.  W.  Anderson,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS  from  Prize  Winners.  Eggs  in  sea- 
son.  Stamp  M  U8.U. CHUM  BLKY,  Draper.  Va, 

Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs  [Jh* 

25c  each.  Am  booking  orders  now.  Get  yours  in 
early.  Beautiful  stock.  ROY  CRANDALL  Albion  N  Y. 

White  Holland  Turkeys 

excellent  mothers.  Mrs.  R0BT.  T.  DAVIS,  Cumberland,  Va. 


V 


Pure-Bred 

Chickens.  Duck*. 
Goose,  Turkeys, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Collie 
Dogs.  Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  book 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

H.H.  HINIKER,  Box  98  Mankato,  Minn. 

35  Varieties,  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese, 
O.  I.  C.  Hogs.  Fine  stock  and  ogga 
reasonable.  Big  illustrated  circular  Free. 

JOHN  E.  HFATW0LE,  Box  22.  -  -  HARRISONBURG,  VA. 

Buff  white  ikohorns,  s.  c.  k.  i.  beds— ic*g»,  ooc.  P„r  is 

$1.50  por  SO.  Hottlod  Ancouao,  HI.  Ml  norm,,  oki:.,  $1.00  por 
16;  $1.75  por  30.  Uatalugue  five.  John  A.  Roth,  Quakartown,  Ps 

PUKE  It K ED  8.  C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 
CHOICE  APRIL  HATCHED  COCKER¬ 
ELS.  ORDERS  TAKEN  I'OR  APRIL  DAY- 
OLDCH1X.  JOHN  LORTON  LEE,  Carmel,  New  York 

S  C  White  l  pnhnrn<i--naU'Mnt<  Kggs  $5  per 

J.  G.  KV  IIIIC  Ley liunib  loo  ;  $45  per  1,000.  I>ay- 
Old  Chicks,  April  1  to  15,  $15  per  100;  after  April  15th, 
$12  per  100.  Healthy,  vigorous  stock.  Hafe  delivery 
guaranteed.  PINEH UK8T  POULTRY  FARM, 
(GEO.  FROST,  Proprietor),  Levanna,  Cayuga  County,  M.  Y. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — White  Orpington*. 

*"  White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas.  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Price  list  mailed. 

TAFT  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  237,  Holland  Patent,  New  Yark 

SUPERIOR  BABY  CHIX-Lrs'ri,:^ 

38  page  booklet  froo.  100.000  chick  capacity.  Order 
early  to  assure  prompt  delivery.  TAYLOR'S 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Box  R,  Lyons.  New  York. 

Grelder’s  Fine  Catalogue 

and  calendar  of  pure-bred  poultry  fbr  1913,  lnrRt, 
many  pugo  of  poultry  facta.  70  rarietlca  illustrat¬ 
ed  anil  described.  Incubators  and  brooders,  loir 
price  of  stock  and  egga  for  hatching.  A  perfeet 
guide  to  ull  poultry  ntisera.  Bend  10  cents  today. 
B.  H.  GREIDER,  Box  08 v  Rheema,  Pa. 

PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys.  Qualls, 
Rabbita,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants.  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks.  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks.  Foxes. 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  Wm.  J.  Mackensen,  successor  to  WENZ  • 
MACKFNSEN,  Naturalists,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Psnna. 

PFILE’S  65  Varieties 

I  AND  and  Water  Fowls.  Knrai- 
"  raised  stock,  with  eggs  In  season. 
Send  2c  for  my  valuable  Illustrated  de¬ 
scriptive  Poultry  Book  for  1013.  Write 
Henry  PHIe,  Box  074  Froeport,  IU. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  10c  each 

Safe  urrlval  guaranteed.  No  order  too  large  or  too 
small.  Hatching  eggs  by  the  setting  or  thousand; 
fertility  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue. 

RICHLAND  F  ARMS  -  -  Frederick,  Md 

KIRKUP'S  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

bred  for  size,  vigor  and  large,  white,  market  eggs. 
Safe  delivery  of  chix  guaranteed.  Send  for  our 
circular.  CHESTNUT  POULTRY  FARM 
Kirkm)  Pros,,  Props.,  Mnttituck,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chick* 
and  Hatching  Eggs 

Oamfnlly  Srlrcteil  from  Pure  Strain  titook 
Our  eggn  guarautocil  30<fr  fertile  ;  our 
chicks  warrautod  full  count  and  vigorous. 
Buy  your  spring  stock  from  us — It  pays, 
p  •  _  _  _  Chlcka— $1S0  per  1000;  $17  per 
rriCCS  100;  $*J  per  60.  Kggtt — $60  per 
1000  ;  $7  per  1 00  ;  $1  per  60  ;  $1.60  por  16. 
Write  Today  for  Descriptive  Folder 
CROSSWICKS  POULTRY  FARM 
Ch&s.  W.  Brick,  Prop.,  Box  D,  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 
Breeders  and  shippers  for  20  years  of  liigli-class  S.  O.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Baby  chicks  and 
hatching  oggs  our  specialty.  Correspondence  Invited. 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY-Best  20  varieties.  Vigor 
1  ous.  healthy  stock.  Good  layers.  Kggs.  15— $1;  40 
— $2.  Catalogue.  H.  K.  MOHR,  R.  No.  3.  Quakertown,  Pa. 

WHITE  WY*NDOTTES^X%,.^??.S 

Great  laying  strain.  Satisfaction  gun  ran  teed. 
Prices  reasonable.  CLARENCE  H.  FOGG.  Bridoeton,  N.  J. 

R.  i.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX- 
I’GKT.  Kggs  for  hate  hing.  Mating  list  on  request. 
S1NCLAIK  SMITH.  002  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

P0ULTRYMFN — Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
,  :  *"  Catalog  describing  38  varieties. 

EASf  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA.  PA. 

Prize  Winning  Strains-^  and*’ ye,?^ 

lings,  $1.25  and  upwards.  White  Leghorns,  Brown 
Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred  Rocks  ,Wbit« 
Wyaudottes,  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas-  Catalog 
gratis.  b\  HI,  l*K KSCOTT,  Rlv<»r<lnlo,  N.  J, 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

Our  strains  havo  always  been  known  as  heavy 
layers  and  choice  market  producers.  Our  recent 
winnings  nt  the  great  shows  demonstrate  our  exhi¬ 
bition  quality.  Get  in  on  the  ground  floor  with  this 
combination.  S.  O.  VV  Leghorns,  W.  P.  Rocks  and 
Salmon  Faverolles,  Leghorn  Cockerels  for  sale. 

EVERGREEN  POULTRY  FARM 
Tel,  connection. _ Ch.ippaqua,  Westchester  Co..  N.  Y. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Healthy,  vlKormm,  from  heavy  laying  clock. 

Uuiumnio.il  full  count  and  .mtlcrmctorv. 

Plmco  your  ordor  NOW— mud  mvold  tho  ruoii. 

Hatching  Eggs  Breeding  Stock 
8.  0.  W.  loighor no.  White  mud  Bmrrud  Hock.. 

All  ukk*  »nd  stock  guaranteed.  r- 1 , 

Write  for  Mg  new  .  mtrnlog ;  “Ty  wmcmnn.  'BMAa 
Quality."  Oivoe  full  dcmcrtptlon  mud  price.  '  VB 

tvwacana  firms  poui/riti  oo. 

A.  K.  Wright,  Hupt.  J*l" 

Dot  CM,  Farmiugdiil.,  Long  Island,  N,  Y 

GET  YOUR  COCKERELS  NOW 

Barred  and  Buff  Rock,  R.  &  S.  0. 

Rods,  ami  White  Wvandottos 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS  -  R.  0.  4  •  ATHENS  N.Y. 


FARMS' 

POULTRY  CO. 


EGG 

STRAIN 


Austin’s  200 

Standard  bred,  red  to  the  skin 

$3.00,  *5.00  and  $10.00  pet  sot  (L  . .  . . _ _  , 

100.  90*  fertility  guaranteed  Cockereis/yearUues 
pullets,  baby  chici-s. 

AUSTIN  S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17.  Centro  Harbor.  N.  H. 


S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Kggs  for  hatching 
5).  Utility  $6.00  iter 


Tom  Barron’s  Strain 


Winner  of  North  American  Egg  Laying  Contest  for  Six  Winter  Month$ 
FREE  CATALOGUE  Over  200  trap  nests  used  on  onr  farm.  Individual 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  records  run  as  high  as  142  eggs  in  6  winter  months 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  THE  PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM,  Lancaster,  Pa! 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Find  inclosed  account  sales  received  from 
Olivit  Bros.,  335  Washington  street,  N.  Y. 
They  make  no  comments  on  delay  nor  any 
excuse  for  small  price.  I  wired  these  peo¬ 
ple  for  prices  on  sweets ;  they  quoted  $1.25 
to  $1.35  for  good  stock.  I  shipped  them 
200  hampers  of  nice  stock ;  in  fact  had 
it  selected,  and  after  keeping  it  for  about 
40  days  return  for  25  cents  less  on  hamper 
than  inferior  stuff  sold  on  same  day, 
and  doubt  very  much  they  would  have  sent 
this  much  if  you  had  not  prodded  them 
up.  I  only  wish  we  bad  more  such  papers 
as  yours.  C.  R.  H. 

Maryland. 

We  wrote  Olivit  Bros,  on  January 
21  asking  for  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  the  returns  made  the  subscriber 
were  at  90  cents  per  hamper,  while  they 
quoted  $1.25  to  $1.35,  but  have  received 
no  reply.  Our  experience  with  this 
house  would  indicate  that  it  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  policy  to  ignore  complaints  and 
inquiries  regarding  shipments.  This  sort 
of  treatment  of  customers  cannot  fail 
to  destroy  quickly  the  enviable  reputa¬ 
tion  which  Olivit  Bros,  once  enjoyed. 

The  American  Correspondence  School  of 
Law,  Chicago,  Ill.,  offers  me  a  three-year 
scholarship  free.  I  enclose  you  the  papers. 
If  you  think  it  all  right,  return  the  papers. 
If  not,  consign  them  to  the  waste  basket. 
A  second  letter  offers  me  a  law  dictionary 
if  I  matriculate  at  once.  w.  c. 

New  Hampshire. 

This  school  must  be  in  the  business 
of  philanthropy.  See  what  they  do  for 
you.  First,  pay  for  advertising  in  high 
cost  magazines.  Second,  write  you  sev¬ 
eral  letters,  and  send  you  volumes  of 
nicely  printed  circulars.  Third,  make 
you  a  present  of  a  law  dictionary.  All 
free  and  for  nothing  on  the  face  of  it. 
They  must  think  a  lot  of  you.  But 
wait.  Suppose  you  sign  up.  The  first 
thing  will  be  a  remittance  for  books, 
or  blanks,  or  other  supplies.  Take  our 
word  for  it,  these  people  are  not  in 
business  for  their  health,  nor  for  your 
benefit.  They  are  after  your  money, 
and  if  they  do  not  get  it  one  way  they 
will  try  to  get  it  in  some  other  way. 
The  literature  goes  into  the  waste  bas¬ 
ket. 


THE  RUKAb  NEW-YORKER 


In  a  special  message  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  Governor  Sulzer  has  pointed  out 
the  evils  of  the  stock  exchanges  of  this 
State  commonly  known  as  Wall  Street 
promotions.  Among  other  things  he 
says : 

One  of  the  most  widespread  of  public 
grievances  in  connection  with  the  purchase 
of  stocks  arises  from  false  or  fraudulent 
prospectuses,  statements  or  advertisements 
regarding  corporate  securities.  Under  our 
law  as  it  now  exists  it  is  difficult  to  bring 
to  Justice  persons  who,  by  means  of  false 
and  fraudulent  statements,  advertisements 
and  promises,  deceive  and  wrong  the  invest¬ 
ing  public.  These  deceiving  practices  have 
been  attacked  under  the  federal  laws  for¬ 
bidding  the  use  of  malls  for  fraudulent  pur¬ 
poses. 

1  recommend  amending  the  law  of  this 
State  so  as  to  make  it  a  criminal  offence 
to  issue  any  statement  or  publish  any  ad¬ 
vertisement  as  to  the  value  of  any  stock  or 
other  security,  or  as  to  the  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  any  corporation  or  company  issuing, 
or  about  to  issue,  stock  or  securities,  where 
any  promise  or  prediction  contained  in  such 
statement  or  advertisement  is  known  to  be 
false  or  to  be  not  fairly  justified  by  exist¬ 
ing  conditions. 

This  official  announcement  in  itself 
fully  justifies  all  the  space  devoted  to 
the  show-up  of  these  schemes  in  this 
department  as  a  means  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  public  protest  against  such 
transactions,  without  regard  to  any  sav¬ 
ings  the  cautions  may  have  effected  for 
our  people.  Laws  along  the  lines  here 
suggested  by  Gov.  Sulzer,  and  efficiently 
enforced,  would  save  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  annually  to  the  people  of  this  State, 
many  of  whom  are  frugal  wage-earners, 
and  practically  all  of  whom  are  inexperi¬ 
enced  investors  of  small  savings. 

Lnst  week  Assemblyman  Mark  Goldberg 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
New  York  Legislature  to  restrict  the  sale 
of  bogus  stocks  and  bonds  issued  by  cor¬ 
porations.  The  title  of  the  law  is  “An 
Amendment  to  the  Stock  Corporation  Law 
in  Relation  to  the  Supervision  and  Regula¬ 
tion  of  Investment  Companies.”  This  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  so-called  “Blue-Sky  Law”  of 
Kansas,  frequently  referred  to  in  this  de¬ 
partment.  The  new  bill  provides  that  all 
companies,  persons  or  agents,  who  desire 
to  sell  stocks,  bonds  or  securities,  must 
submit  such  information  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Banks  as  will  enable  the  De¬ 
partment  to  determine  whether  they  have  a 
bona  fide  proposition  and  one  that  Is  worthy 
of  the  confidence  and  consideration  of  a 
New  York  Investor.  The  companies  must 
satisfy  the  Department  that  the  securities 


have  some  real  value  behind  them,  and  they 
must  obtain  a  permit  before  they  can  sell 
the  securities  in  this  State.  Under  the  bill 
a  State  Securities  Board  is  to  be  estab¬ 
lished,  composed  of  the  Governor,  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor  and  State  Comptroller.  This 
board  is  to  appoint  an  examiner  of  securi¬ 
ties  together  with  deputies  and  assistant 
deputies.  Before  a  corporation  can  offer 
its  stock  for  sale  in  this  State,  it  must 
file  with  the  board  a  statement  showing 
in  detail  the  plan  upon  which  it  proposes 
to  do  business  and  an  itemized  statement 
of  its  actual  financial  condition.  Detailed 
examinations  can  be  held  at  any  time  to 
determine  if  the  corporation  is  solvent  or 
if  its  purposes  are  fair,  just  and  equitable 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  if  in 
the  examiner's  judgment  it  promises  a  fair 
return  on  the  stocks,  bonds  and  other  secur¬ 
ities  which  it  offers  for  sale.  The  exam¬ 
iner’s  records  must  be  open  to  public  in¬ 
spection.  The  examiner  is  not  permitted 
to  recommend  the  securities  of  any  partic¬ 
ular  company.  Agents  promoting  or  selling 
the  stock  must  register  with  the  clerks  of 
the  county  in  which  they  sell  and  twice 
each  year  reports  must  be  filed  with  the 
State  giving  the  officers  of  the  corporation, 
showing  their  financial  condition,  amounts 
of  stock,  assets  and  liabilities.  Refusal 
to  do  so  forfeits  its  right  to  do  business  in 
the  State.  Penalties  are  provided  for  false 
statements  or  false  entries. 

This  is  an  excellent  measure.  If 
adopted  and  enforced  it  will  save  the 
people  of  this  State  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  Under  its  provisions  an  en¬ 
forcement  of  this  proposed  law  would 
put  a  stop  to  the  scandals  that  have  vis¬ 
ited  the  publishing  business  in  the  last 
few  years  through  the  sale  of  worthless 
and  inflated  publishing  company  stocks 
and  debentures.  The  Hamptons,  Hig¬ 
ginses,  Lewises,  Curriers,  Ellises  and 
Myricks  would  have  to  show  some  ele¬ 
ment  of  value  before  they  could  sell 
their  worthless  or  inflated  certificates  to 
frugal  and  inexperienced  investors  of 
this  State. 

The  Blue-Sky  law  of  Kansas  has  been 
in  effect  about  two  years.  Fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  companies  applied  for  permission 
to  sell  their  securities  in  that  State,  but 
when  requested  to  answer  the  questions 
required  by  the  Kansas  Banking  De¬ 
partment  most  of  them  disappeared 
without  further  parley,  and  only  about 
one  hundred  of  the  applications  were 
granted.  The  Governor  of  Kansas  es¬ 
timates  that  two  million  dollars  have 
been  saved  the  people  of  Kansas  through 
this  law  in  the  two  years  of  its  opera¬ 
tion.  In  New  York  State  the  savings 
would  undoubtedly  be  many  times  this 
handsome  sum. 

The  American  Farm  Company,  Buffalo, 
N.Y.-old. 

The  American  Seed  &  Silo  Company,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.— Old. 

The  Lake  Erie  Seed  Company,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y'.— Old. 

The  Equitable  Audit  Company,  Lacka¬ 
wanna,  N.  Y.,  and  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  Universal  Exchange  Corporation,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

The  Conservation  Company,  Hampton, 

J.  W.  Woodruff,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

We  are  getting  inquiries  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  Jersey  about  the  pro¬ 
motion  schemes  of  the  above  concerns 
under  the  management  of  J.  W.  Wood¬ 
ruff,  who  seems  to  be  the  controlling  spirit 
in  the  new  concern,  as  he  was  in  the  old 
ones.  It  will  be  recalled  that  some  years 
ago  Mr.  Woodruff  did  considerable  pro¬ 
motion  of  companies  in  the  farm  districts 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
some  Western  States.  The  scheme  was  to 
go  into  a  farming  section  and  organize  a 
local  company.  Some  -  .1  interest  was 

secured  by  promising  offices  and  man¬ 
agement  to  certain  local  individuals.  The 
offices  were  usually  complimentary  but 
the  managers  were  usually  required  to 
put  up  some  cash  for  stock.  It  was 
promised  to  establish  a  warehouse  and 
buy  farm  products  at  high  prices  and 
sell  them  supplies  at  low  prices.  In 
many  sections  they  collected  from  $10,- 
000  to  $20,000  through  the  sale  of  stock 
to  farmers  and  people  of  the  local  town. 
In  some  cases  a  little  warehouse  costing 
$1,000  or  $1,200  was  erected  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  pretense  made  of  handling  some 
goods,  but  they  never  lasted  long.  The 
District  Attorney  of  Ohio  had  them  ex¬ 
cluded  from  doing  business  in  that  State. 
Tn  Pennsylvania,  if  we  remember  right¬ 
ly,  the  courts  decreed  that  the  stocks 
were  sold  under  fraudulent  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  The  American  Farm  Com¬ 
pany  alleged  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  in¬ 
terfered  with  their  business  in  New 
York  State  and  sued  the  paper  for 
$100,000,  which  was  afterwards  with¬ 
drawn.  In  some  of  the  Western  States 
the  agents  were  indicted  but  escaped  be¬ 
fore  arrests  were  made.  This  informa¬ 
tion  is  given  at  this  time  for  the  benefit 
of  people  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  who  may  be  solicited  to 
make  investments  in  the  new  concerns, 
which  seem  now  to  be  under  promotion 
by  Mr.  Woodruff  in  these  States.  In¬ 
quiry  at  Linesville,  Pa.,  where  a  branch 
silo  company  was  organized  and  referred 
to  as  a  model,  would  reveal  some  interest¬ 
ing  information.  j.  j.  D. 
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HARDWARE 


Ten  Miles  For  A  Cent 

A  HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTORCYCLE  can  be  operated  at 
a  cost  of  from  one-tenth  to  one-sixth  cent  per  mile.  It  costs 
nothing  when  idle  and  will  last  for  years.  It  is  ideal  for  quick  trips 
to  town  for  repairs  and  provisions  and  will  carry  an  extra  passenger 
or  freight  weighing  up  to  250  pounds.  The 


is  the  only  motorcycle  which  has  a  Ful-Floteing  Seat.  This  device 
does  away  with  the  jolts,  jars  and  vibration  so  unpleasant  on  the 
ordinary  motorcycle. 

The  Free-Wheel  Control,  another  patented  feature,  does  away 
with  the  objectionable  hard  pedaling  or  running  alongside  to  start. 
Instead  the  Harley-Davidson  can  be  stopped  and  started  by  the 
mere  shifting  of  a  lever. 

Over  3700  Harley-Davidsons  (more  than  all  other  makes  com¬ 
bined)  in  use  in  the  Government  R.  F.  D.  Service  Send  for  literature. 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Producers  of  High  Grade  Motorcycles  For  Eloven  Years 

701  A  Street  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN! 
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Biggest  Stumps  Pulled 
For  4  c  Each-In  5  Minutes! 


E.  C.  Cul breath,  Johnston,  S.  C.,  does  It.  Thousands  of 
others  doing  It.  Why  not  you?  Pull  an  aero  of 
stumps  a  day.  Double  the  land  valuo— grow  big 
l  crops  on  virgin  soil!  Get  a 


—the  only  all  steel,  triple  power  stump  puller 
made.  More  power  than  a  locomotlvo.  60% 
lighter,  400%  stronger  than  cast  Iron  puller.  30 
day  s’ free  trial.  8  year  guarantee  to  replaeo,  free, 
castings  that  break  from  any  cause.  Doublo 
safety  ratchets.  Free  book  shows  photos 
and  letters  from  owners.  Special  prlco 
will  interestyou.  Writenow.  Address 
Hercules  Mfg. Co.,  13021st  St. 
Centerville,  Iowa 


:ree  Book 


ELECTRIC 

Steel 
Wheel 
Handy 
Wagons1 
Are  Big 

Money 
SAVERS ! 


No 
more 
high 

lifting  or  pitch  j 
lng.  Saves  you 
work  and  light-  | 
ens  draft  nearly  i 
80%.  ,  Don’t  rut  | 
fields  or  roads. 

We  also  furnish 
Electric  Steel 

k-  Wheels  to  fit  ANY 

wagon.  WheelB  can’t  _ 

_ ,  dry  out  or  rot.  Send  for 

free  book  of  facts  and  proofs. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.t 

4H  Kim  Street, 
(Julncj,  III. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettleinone  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
Iso  make  Dairy  and 
and 

HHHBI _  Hog 

Scaldern,  Caldrons. etc.  H^fSenu 
for  particulars  and  aHk  for  circular-  <J 

D.  R.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  Hi, 


|99.S4%  PURE 


Or  money  back  if  rusting  out 
or  deterioration  occurs  in 


at  any  tirno  within  so  years  of  purchase.  No 
painting  or  repairs  necessary.  Our  indemnity 
bond  protects  you.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary 
roofing.  Easy  to  puton.  Fire-proof; 
storm-proof;  lightning-proof  and 
timo-proof.  Look  for  trado-mark. 
Writ©  for  big  Illustrated  book  KKKK. 

The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 
tits.  D,  EliYltlA,  OHIO 


GALVANIZED 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER 


Original 
and  Only 
Low-down 
Spreader. 


wSSh 


Pulverizes. 
Never  Clogs. 
3-row  Spread. 
Solid  Bottom. 


New  Idea  Manure  Spreader  ^ 


Spreads  all 
Manures. 


Not  a  mere  unloader — does  not  dump  in  plies.  The  only  spreader  with  double 
beaters  and  revolving  distributing  paddles,  which  cut  the  manure  Into  shreds  and  ^ 
spread  It  evenly  over  three  full  rows— 5  to  7  feet.  No  choking.  No  bunching.  Low- 
down.  Easy  to  load.  Tracks  with  standard  wagon.  Easy  haul  for  double  team.  Solid 
bottom  which  never  warps,  breaks  or  wears  out.  No  cog  or  bevel  gears.  Only  perfect 
endless  conveyor— cannot  slip,  All  power  direct  from  rear  axle.  Only  two  levers  to  operate. 
Strong  metal  wheels.  Absolutely  necessary  for  every  grain  and  fruit  farmer. 

datin'  New  Idea  Spreader  Co.,  1 19  Sycamore  St.,CoIdwater 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  nt  New  York, 
Week  Ending  Feb.  15,  1913. 


HOTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 

(t 

.37 

!<0 

.35 

Lower  Grades  . 

.27 

id 

.29 

Storage  . 

.27 

& 

.34 

State  Dairy,  best . 

34 

Common  to  Good . 

.22 

Iri 

& 

(ft 

.29 

.23 

Fucking  Stock . . 

17 

21 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  Arm  at  34 

cents. 

Philadelphia,  western  creamery, 

38  cents. 

('ll  KISS  Id 

Full  Cream,  best . 

.17 

ui 

.18 

Common  to  Good . 

.14 

uL 

.16 

Skims . 

.63 

(0 

.12 

KGGS 

VVbite.obolco  to  faucy . 

.29 

(.4 

.31 

Good  to  primo . . 

■2a 

(<» 

.28 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 

.76 

(<C 

.27 

Common  to  Good . 

.22 

U(l 

.24 

VV estoru,  bust . 

.26 

.29 

Under  grades . 

( SQ 

.25 

Checks  and  dirties . 

.12 

.18 

Storage . 

.12 

.20 

DRI1CI)  FRUITS 

Apples,  evttp  .choice,  1911 . 

.07 

(cb 

.08 

Common  to  good . 

(d 

•06K 

Sun  cl rleri . 

.03 

<«« 

.03  W 

Chops.  UlO  lbs  . 

1 .65 

@ 

1.75 

Hasp  berries . 17  a  .20 

Cherries . 2  <s>  .13 

Huckleberries . 14  'd  .17 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples  Hen  Davis,  bbl... .  1-75  Oi  2.50 

Hubbardaton .  1 .75  @  2.25 

Newtown  Pippin .  2.50  @  4.00 

King .  2.00  fd  3.75 

Spy  .  2.50  fd  3.75 

Spit/.enburg . 2.50  rd  3.75 

Wlnesap .  2  50  fd  4.00 

Rellttower .  I  75  @  2,75 

Greening .  2.00  fd  3.50 

Baldwin .  2  00  fd  3.00 

Western,  choice  varieties,  box...  1.50  fd  2.00 

Common  to  good,  box . 50  @1.25 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  8.00  @10.00 

Long  Island,  bbl .  8.00  fd  0.50 

Jersey,  bbl .  7.00  @  9.50 

Strawberries,  Florida,  qt . 03  fd  .35 

BEANS 

Marrow.  100  lbs . 4.90  @  5.25 

Medium .  4.00  @4.10 

Pea .  3  95  @4.10 

Red  Kidney . 4.00  @4  55 

White  Kidney  .  5,70  @  5.80 

Yellow  Eye . 4.25  @  4  30 

Lima.  California . 615  @  6.20 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 26  @  .28 

Common  to  Good . 20  @  .25 

Paciflo  Coast . 17  @  .23 

Old  Stock . 08  @  .13 

German  Crop .  47  @  .49 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl . 2.25@  2.75 

Southern,  new,  bbl . 2,00  @  4.00 

State,  180  lbs .  1.75  @  2.00 

Maine,  168  lb.  bag .  1.85  @  2.00 

Bermuda,  new.  bbl .  4.00  @  5.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1.50  @  2.75 

Beets,  new,  bbl .  1.50  @  2.00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 07  @  0.14 

Carrots,  bbl . 75  @  1.25 

Cauliflowers,  Southern,  crate .  1.25  @  2.25 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton . 6.00  @  7.00 

Domestic  seed .  3.00  @  4  00 

New,  Southern,  bbl.  crate . 90  @1.00 

Red.  ton . 14.00  @15.00 

Kale,  bbl . 50  <d  .60 

Lettuce. ^sbbi.  bkt . 50  fd  1.50 

Onions,  State  &  W’n.,  100  lb.  bag . 50  @  1.00 

Orange  Co.,  100  lb  bag . .25  &  60 

Conn.,  red  and  yellow.  1001b.  bag.  .60  @  75 

Conn.  Valley,  white,  bbl .  3.00  @  6.50 

Peppers,  Fla.  carrier . .  0.75  fd  1.75 

Peas.  Southern,  bu .  3.00  fd  5.50 

String  Beans,  bu .  2.00  fd  3.50 

Squash,  bbl .  1  50  @  2.00 

Egg  Plants.  Fla.,  box .  I  25  @  2.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 50  @  1  00 

Tomatoes — Southern  carrier  .  1.00  @  2.00 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 75  @  1.00 

Rutabaga . 50  @  .90 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  doz .  1.25  @  2.00 

No.  2,  box . 3.00  @4.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 15  @  .40 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10  @  .35 

Radishes,  11*0  bunches . 2.00  @  3,00 

Lettuce,  doz . 10  @  .30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb .  15  @  .16 

Fowls . 16  @  .17 

Roosters . 11  @  .12 

Ducks . 18  @  .20 

Geese . 14  fd  .15 

Turkeys . .....' . 19  @  .21 

Gulueas,  pair . 65  S  .75 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 23  @  .24 

Common  to  Good . 18  @  .21 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 26  @  .27 

Squab,  broilers,  pair . 80  @  .90 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 20  @  .24 

Roosters  . 18  P>  .20 

B'owls . 14  @  .17 

Capons — fancy . 26  @  .27 

Ducks,,....  . 15  @  .20 

Geese . 11  @  .18 

Squabs,  doz . 50  @  5.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  I,  ton . 19  00  @  20  00 

No.  2 .  ...16.00  @  17  50 

No.  3 . 14.00  @  15.00 

Clover  Mixed . 13  00  @>  17  nO 

Straw,  Rye . . iO.OO  @  20.00 


MILLFKKD. 


Wheat  bran,  ton .  23.00 

Middlings . 74.00 

lied  Dog . 29.00 

Corn  Meal . . 75  00 

Linseed  meal .  ..31.50 

Hominy  chop . 23.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs .  7.00 

Bulls . 5.00 

Cows . . .  3  00 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs .  8.50 

Culls .  . 6  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  4.00 

Lambs .  7  00 

Hogs . 7  50 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  good  to  prime . 15 

Common . 09 

Pork,  light  weights . 11 

.Mediums  and  heavy . 09 

Hothouse  ltimbs,  head .  6  00 


@24.00 
@2800 
@20. CO 
@26.00 
@32  00 
@24.00 


@8  00 
@  6.25 
@  6.00 
@  1 2.50 
@  8  00 
v»  5.50 
@  9.45 
W  7.75 


rd  -I5H 
id  .13 
@  .13 
@  .10 
&  9.00 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring . 99$Vct  ... 

No.  2.  Red . 1.10  @  ... 


No.  3  Hard  Winter  . . . 

.  1.03 

& 

Corn,  ns  to  quality,  bush . 

. 55 

fd 

.58 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 

. 37 

® 

41 

Rye . 

fd 

.68 

COTTON. 


New  York  Middling  Upland .  13.05 

Middling  Gulf . . .  13.30 

New  Orleans.  Low  Middling .  12.30 

Good  Middling .  13.10 

WOOL 

NowYork  Fleeces,  Flue,  unwashed .  22  @  .23 

Ohio  half  blood  combing  . 28  @  .29 

Kentucky,  three  eighths  blood . 31  @  .33 

Michigan,  half  blood . 27  @  .38 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Butter,  nearby  creamery . 35  @  .36 

Western  Creamery . 34  @  .35 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery . 31  @  .33 

Gathered,  fresh  . 25  @  .29 

Apples,  dessert  varieties,  bbl . 2.50  @  3.50 

Common  kinds  .  1.50  @  2.00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 7.00  @  9.00 

Potatoes.  2  bu.  bug  .  1.50  @  1  35 

Dressed  meats— Veal  . II  t»  .16 

Pork . IU  @  .1014 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls . 17  d  .19 

Roasters  . 20  @  .22 

Turkovs... . 22  @  .25 

Hay— No.  I  . 21.00  @22.00 

No.  2  . 18.50  @19.50 

No.  3 . 15.00  @16.00 

Straw— Rye . 20.00  @21  00 

Millfeod  —  Bran,  ton . 28.25  @24  00 

Middlings . 24.00  @28.00 

Mi  x  ed  feed . 24  50  @27.50 

Gluten . 29.00  @29.90 


Cabbage  and  potatoes  are  the  crops  that 
farmers  specialize  on,  but  wheat,  corn,  bar¬ 
ley  and  oats  are  also  raised.  Cabbage  this 
year  is  not  so  profitable  as  last  year  only 
brining  88  per  ton,  but  at  that  price  one 
man  told  me  be  cleared  $50  per  acre  on 


what  be  had  planted.  Following  is  a  list 
of  farm  products  and  what  farmers  are 
receiving  for  them:  Wheat,  $10;  corn,  55; 
hogs  on  foot,  7M>  ;  milch  cows,  $75  to  $100; 
calves,  nine  cents;  beans,  $2.10;  hay,  $18; 
potatoes,  45;  apples,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  eggs, 
24.  The  farmers  are  taking  quite  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  institute  work,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  atendance  is  from  50  to  75.  E.  B.  C. 

Caledonia,  N,  Y. 


FOR ''SEWING  LEATHER 


The  Speedy  Stitcher  is  the  latest  and 
best  of  anything  ever 
offered  for 
SI. 00. 

AGENTS 

make  over  200%  profits. 

Send  at  once  for  catalog  and  terms. 

Automatic  Awl  Co.,  35  Gardner  Terrace,  Worcester,  Mast 


The  onion  market  at  New  York  is  in  the 
worst  condition  ever  known.  One  week 
brought  70,000  bushels,  and  there  were  20 
cars  in  a  single  day.  Selling  prices  have 
been  disastrously  low,  in  many  cases  barely 
paying  freight  charges.  Onions  in  good 
condition  may  be  safely  held  for  a  time, 
but  the  outlook  is  that  the  new  crop  from 
Texas  will  be  at  least  a  month  earlier  than 
usual,  so  that  storage  of  the  old  crop  here 
does  not  look  like  a  good  speculation.  Buy¬ 
ers  quickly  size  up  such  a  situation,  and 
take  every  advantage  to  depress  prices. 
Through  its  weather  service  the  Govern¬ 
ments  gives  prompt  and  widespread  warn¬ 
ing  of  storm  danger.  A  timely  word  from 
the  National  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
the  New  York  onion  situation  scattered 
through  the  onion  producing  sections, 
would  have  saved  much  loss  to  the  farm¬ 
ers,  

WnEN  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


RIFE 

RAM 

nr  gj  ^ 

A  Water  Supply 

solves  many  farm  troubles. 
Have  plenty  of  water  with¬ 
out  pumping  oxpenso  or 
bother— just  install  an  auto¬ 
matic  Rife  Ram.  Raises  water 

30  ft.  for  each  foot  of  fall— no 
trouble  or  pumping  expense. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Booklet,  plans,  estimate.  Free. 

Rife  Engine  Co,  2429TrlnrtyBdg.,N.Y, 

ALBERTA 

The  Price  of  Beef 

High  and  so  is  the  Price  of  Cattle. 

^  For  years  the  Province  of 
ALBERTA,  (Western  Canada), 
was  the  Big  Ranching  Country. 
Many  of  these  ranches  today  aro 
immense  grain  llelds.and  the  cat¬ 
tle  have  given  place  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and 
flax,  the  change  has  made  many 
thousands  of  Americans,  settled 
on  these  plains,  wealthy,  but  has 
Increased  the  price  of  livestock. 
There  1b  splendid  opportunity  now  to  get  a 

FREE  HOMESTEAD  OF  160  ACRES 

(and  another  as  a  pre-emption)  In  tho 
newer  districts  and  produce  either  cattle 
or  grain.  The  crops  are  always  good,  the 
climate  Is  excellent,  schools  and  churches 
are  convenient  and  markets  splendid  In 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Send  at  once  for  literature,  the  latest 
Information,  railway  rates,  etc.,  to 

J.  S.  Crawford 

301  E.  Genesee  St* 
Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


or  write  Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada.  , 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS. 

Ins  In  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  Reference 
on  request.  Catalog-  Bent  to  pro«pec five  purchaser*. 
C.  L.  Y  AGER  St  CO*,  73 6  Frees  Bid?.,  iilnffliamtoiu  N.  T 


WANTFn~Con|7>ofc®nt  worhing  farmer  (mar- 
”  ***’  1 ""  ried,  no  children)  to  carry  on  small 
Connecticut  farm.  Wife  must  cook  for  owner  and 
wife  when  they  visit  farm.  Housoroow  and  farm 
producis  furnished.  Address,  stating  experience 
and  wages,  OWNER,  238  East  15th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


WANTPn — Working  Foreman, Dairy  Farm  200  acres,  New 
fw  All  1  LdU  York;  about  thirty  reentered  milkers  and  pips. 
Man  with  Hclentllic  knowledge  and  practical  experience.  Good 
position  for  ambitious  hard-worker  who  can  produce  real  result* 
Give  lull  details,  experience,  and  salary  expected.  Box  Z,  It.  X.-Y 


Wanted— Hothouse  Lambs 

Calves,  Fancy  Eggs,  Poultry.  YVM.  II.  COHEN 
<S  CO.,  Washington  Street,  New  York 


\JU  ft  A/TFH-Men  in  every  locality  to  demon- 
strata  and  take  orders  for  the 

Melrose  Convertible  Wagon  Bed 


Montgomery  County  Farms 

eular.  HUNSBERGER’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Pennsburo.  Pi. 


cn  D  CAI  17  ORCHARD  IN 
r  wf\  OHLL  VALLEY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

1750  apple  trees,  fine  condition,  40  aci-cs  rich  land,  same 
location  as  famous  *■  Stack  Orchard.”  Best  bargain  in 
“  Winchester”  section. 

VENABLE  &  FORD,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


WE  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  frnit  Co. 
”  in  U.  S.:  also  grain,  potatoes.  Alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list.  etc.  HANSON  &  SON.  Hart,  Mich. 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE  CATALOGUE  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS 
K.  15.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond, Va. 


new  invention  for  the  farm.  15  boxes  and  racks  in 
one.  Can  be  changed  from  any  one  position  to  any 
other  in  two  minutes  or  less  time.  No  tools  needed — 
just  your  hands.  Others  are  selling  them  everyday. 
So  can  you.  Every  farmer  interested.  Good  men 
wanted  to  represent  us.  Big  money-making  offer. 
Work  all  or  spare  time,  Start  now  and  pocket  the 
profits.  Write  us  today — get  our  big.  finely  illus¬ 
trated  book  and  money-making  terms.  Address: 
AMERICAN  WAGON  CO..  138  LINCOLN  AVE.,  DIXON.  ILL. 


Farm  Hands  and  Laborers  Supplied  Free 

We  have  many  men  anxious  to  learn  farm  work. 

C.  K.  Bhtchly,  United  Charities  Bldo.,  105  E.  22d  St.,  N.Y.  City 


CARM  WANTED  in  Columbia  or  Dutchess  Comities,  N.  Y. — 

■  100  or  more  acres,  with  hearing  apple  orchard  of 
about  25  acres.  Good  orchard  land,  buildings  and  wa¬ 
ter  supply  essential.  Commercial  Orchardist,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


Three-Family  House 

to  market.  Stock  and  tools.  Box  496,  Litchfield,  Conn. 


ONE  of  tho  Rest  Farms  on  tho  Hanks  of  tho  Hudson,  210  acr*a  ; 

6  miles  of  river  view  ;  60  acroH  in  standard  varieties  of  fruit; 
100  acres  of  dark  sandy  loam;  l  mil©  from  boat  landing  ;  M  mile 
from  W.  S.  K.U.  ;  l  new  house  with  modern  Improvements  ;  l 
farm  houau,  2  tenant  houses  ;  mostly  slate  roofa  ;  no  brush  or 
stone.  Will  a  ell  ell  or  part.  Elias  Gates,  Owner,  Cexasokic,  N. 


m 
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The  Incubator 
That  Makes  a 
Complete 
Hatch  on  One 
FIIIIoq  of  Oil. 

Fill  oil  tank  once,  with 
on*  gallon  of  oil,  then  light 
lamp— the  Kayo,  with  automatic 
regulator,  will  complete  tho  hatch. 

Tho  Kayo  eliminates  the  dally  morning 
work  and  dirt.  Saves  big  oil-money. 

CENTER  HEAT,  directly  under  egg  chamber, 
gives  perfect  radiation — even  temperature.  Turn 
eggs  without  removing  egg  tray.  Clean  lamp  with¬ 
out  removing  tank  or  chimney.  See  eggs  and 
thermometer  through  glass  top.  Regulator  adjusts 
to  traction  of  degree.  Double  heatlug  system  saves 
heat.  Automatic  ventilation.  Roomy  nursery.  Thick 
wood  case,  enameled  steel  covering.  Big  hatches 
certain.  Low  dlreet-to-you  price,  freight  prepaid. 
We  want  you  to  send  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  jj  -, 

RAYO  INCUBATOR  CO. 

967  South  13th  St.  Omaha,  Nob. 


THE  BEST  PAYING  FARMS 

are  in 

SOUTHSIDE  VIRGINIA 

Where  lands  are  level  as  the  prairie ; 
climate  so  mild  roses  bloom  in  December. 
Rainfall  atmndant.  A  natural  truck  gar¬ 
den  and  corn  belt.  The  coming  Alfalfa 
region  of  America,  giving  annual  net  profit 
of  double  the  cost  of  the  land. 

Low  rates  by  water  and  rail  to  30  million 
consumers  in  a  day’s  shipment.  Where 
increase  of  money  and  comfort  go  hand-in- 
hand.  W rite  to-day  for  Real  Estate  Herald 
No.  20  with  map  and  full  account,  and 
descriptions  of  farms  for  sale. 

PYLE  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  E,  Petersburg,  Va. 


PROFITS 


r  No  doubt  about  the  profitable 
returns  from  Early  Vegetables,  Oranges, 

'  Grape  Fruit,  Celery  and  Sugar  Cane  in 
Dhe  famous  Mauatae  Country,  Brooksville  and  An-1 
nuttalagga.  Hammock  Area.  Lauds  can  be  sacured  f 
reasonably  yielding  several  crop*  annually.  De¬ 
lightful  and  healthful  climate.  Water  plentiful. 
Good  schools  and  churches.  Quick  transportation 
i  big  markets.  Write  for  descriptive  booklets. 

J.  A.  PRIDE,  Girt.  Ind.  Agt.  ^ 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway, 

Suite  385  NORFOLK,  VA. 
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6-Year 

Guarantee 


Racine,  Wise. 
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140-EGG 
Ironclad 
Incubator 

I  Don't  cl. is*  thia 
I  big,  all  inotul  cov- 
I  ered,  dependable 
I  hutch  or  with 
•  cheaply  construc¬ 
ted  muchinca— ami  don't  buy  any  Incu¬ 
bator  until  you  know  wbat it  ia  made  of. 

Nole.thaao  Ironclad  specifications . 

(.enmne  California  Redwood,  triple 
walla,  asbestos  lining,  galvanised  iron 
coverinit.  !-arsro  egg  tray,  extru  deep 
chick  nursery— hot  water  top  heat,  cop. 
boiler,  self  regulator,  Tycoa Thermometer,  kIuhb  in 
and  many  other  apecr  ‘  - 
Free  Catalog.  Write  ft 


Wins  in  the  Two 

BIGGEST  HATCHIN 

Contests  Ever  H&ld 


Why  take  chances  with  untried  machines  when 
>r  only  $10  wo  guarauteo  to  deliver  safely,  all  freight 
chargee  paid  (Fast  of  Rockies)  BOTH  of  these  big 
prize  winning  machines  fully  equipped,  set  np 
ready  for  use  r  Why  not  own  an  Ironclad— the  only 
incubator  that  has  for  two  years  In  succession 
(lull  and  1912)  won  in  the  greatest  hatching  con¬ 
tests  ever  held.  In  the  1912  contest  conducted  by 
M  issonri  Valley  Farmer  and  Nebraska  Farm  Jour¬ 
nal.  2000  machines  wore  entered  including  practi¬ 
cally  every  make. style  and  prico.  With  140  egg  Iron¬ 
clad  -tho  HAmo  machine  w«  offer  with  Brooder,  freight 
paid  lor  only  $1  0.  Mm  C.F.Mn.-rieU.  Locknov.  TcjaH 
hatched  143  chicks  from  143  eggs  in  1912  contact 

Free  Trial 


etui  advantage! 
JU AY 


or  it  TO 

IRONCLAD  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Boi90 


copper  tanka  anti 
or.  it  Ians  in  door 

..  fully  explained _ 

or  order  direct  (t  out  this  adv. 


140 
Chick 
Brooder 
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It  Pays  to  Buy  Where  There  Are  No  Middleman’s  Profits  to  Pay. 

The  United  Factories  Plan  Does  Away  With  Useless  Selling  Expense? 

Profits-This  is  not  fair.  It  was  to  do  away  with  this  that  th.  ifitsd  Factor^^^^ 

It  worked  so  well  that  wetoolTa  sten°fm-ther  and  in vitwMq  American  people  welcomed  this  innovation,  because  it  meant  a  saving  to  them, 

the  products  of  20  factories  at  little5 more  e\'nen<?e  r  factories  to  jom  us,  because  we  found  that  the  one  selling  organization  could  handle 

*  tt?  ”}°re  expense  than  it  could  handle  the  output  of  one — and  this  still  further  reduced  the  selling  cost  on  each  line 

“osts  the  United  Factories  just  1-20  as much  to  sSll  g,Ve  Y?U  th-6  V?UeS  th.at  we  c?nJ  for  it:  costs  them  to.°  much  to  market  their  goods.  It 


EXCELL  Metal 
Roofing  Is  New 

Samples 


ThcTNqtAfreikil 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY  READY  ROOFING. 
UNITO  READY  ROOFING  IS  THE  KIND  TO  BUY. 

It  1b  the  best  roof  thatj  "  "  ‘  ' 

weather-resisting,  not 

cistern  water,  because  i  WBI  _  _  _  _ 

from  long  fibre,  all-wool  felt — It  is  low  priced  roofing,  but  not  cheap  roofing. 
You  can  save  a  good  many  roofing  dollars  by  buying  UNITO  Ready  Rooting. 

'  .  AT  prices  that  none  can  beat. 

You  must  be  satisfied,  or  No  Pay.  We  want  to  send  you  samples  of 
UNITO  Roady  Rooting — We  want  to  tell  you  how  to  test  it,  and  how  to  test 
any  roofing  that  yon  are  asked  to  buy.  We  are  not  afraid  to  have  you  test 
UNITO  Ready  Roofing,  because  we  know  that  we  can  show  you  that  it  ia 
the  best  roofing  that  you  can  possiblv  put  your  money  into.  Write  for  Free 
Samples  and  with  them  we  will  send  you  our  roofing  book.  This  takes  you 
through  the  factory,  and  explains  just  how  UNITO  Ready  Roofing  is  made. 
It  shows  you  UNITO  Ready  Roofing  in  all  styles,  so  that  you  can  surely  find 
In  it  a  roofing  just  suited  for  any  building  you  have  on  your  place. 

Write  for  this  book  today,  and  learn  how  to  save  roofing  dollars** 


-ONE  HATCH  [FREE 


We  make  this  offer  because  we  want  to  prove  to  your  satisfaction  that  you 
can  get  better  work  and  more  chicks  for  less  money  out  of  the  UNITO 
INVINCIBLE  INCUBATOR— It  Hatch..  Mor.  Chick,  at  Loss  Cost  per 
ChlckThan  Any  Other  Hatcher.  If  it  don’t'do  all  we  say — Don't  pay — Send 
14  back.  These  incubators  are  the  highest  standard  of 
quality  ever  produced— Shipped  to  you  direct  from 
the  factory,  with  but  one  small  profit  added  to  the 
manufacturing  cost.  This  is  a  big  saving  to  you. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  INCUBATOR  BOOK,  and  learn 
how  to  make  money  out  of  poultry  by  using  the  Invln- 
clblo.  The  big  hatching  season  is  at  hand,  so  you 
had  better  write  today. 


UNITO 

^VEHICLES 

30  Day 
Free 
Trial  ; 

3  Year 
Test 


UNITO  Vehicles  are  Time  Tested 
—they  are  True  and  Trusty. 

They  are  made  of  the  best  possible  materials, 
and  are  put  together  better  than  any  vehicle  that 
you  ever  saw.  We  have  tested  them,  and  we 
want  you  to  test  them. 

The  picture  shown  here  is  what  we  call  the 
Unusual”  test.  This  demonstrates  the  strength 
of  every  part  of  the  vehicle. 

VEHICLE  TEST  BOOK  FREE. 

We  want  you  to  write  for  this  book — We  want  you  to 
see  actual  photographs  of  the  tests  that  we  give  UNITO 

Vehicles.  We  want  every  buyer  of  UNITO  Vehicles  to 

make  these  tests. 

We  ask  you,  in  fairness  to  yourself,  that  before  you 
buy  a  vehicle,  to  read  this  book,  and  then  ask  any  dealer 
who  wants  to  sell  you  a  vehicle,  to  make  these  Bame  tests. 

UNITO  Vehicles  are  not  only  tested,  but  they  are 
guaranteed — Guaranteed  for  three  long  years. 

Write  for  this  book— It  will  pay  you  to  read  it.  It  will 
also  pay  you  to  buy  a  UNITO  Vehicle,  because  it’s  good 
when  you  get  it,  and  it  will  be  good  after  years  of  Bervice. 

Don't  Fail  to  Write  Today  tor  the  Big  Vehicle  Book. 


We  ship  direct  to  you  from  the  factory, 
UNITO  Excell  Metal  Roofing  and  Siding, 
at  the  lowest  factory  prices. 

UNITO  Excell  Metal  Roofing  is 

the  kind  that  wears.  It  is  made  by 
the  open  hearth  process,  and  every 
sheet  is  full  weight  and  full  gouge. 

By  buying  now,  you  will  get  tho 
benefit  of  our  extremely  low  prices. 

UNITO  Excell  Metal  Roofing  ia 
easy  to  lay,  because  every  sheet  is 
straight,  flat,  find  of  standard 
gauge— thero  are  no  seconds  or 
short  sheets. 

SEE  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

Wrecked  roofing  is  always  Becond  hand— It  is  all  but  worn  out  before  you 
get  it.  If  you  could  examine  it  before  you  buy  it,  you  would  see  it  was  dear 
at  any  price.  UNITO  Excell  Metal  Roofing  is  so  good  that  wo  want 
to  send  you  SAMPLE  FREE.  See  it — Test  it — Feel  how  stiff  it  is— Tho 
life  is  in  it— It  will  last. 

EXPERT  ROOFING  ENGINEER  ADVICE  FREE. 

Let  us  know  your  wants— Tell  us  the  size  of  your  building,  and  wo  will 
tell  you  just  how  much  roofing  you  will  need — How  much  it  will  cost  you. 
Wo  will  show  you  how  to  lay  tho  roof  so  that  you  can’t  posBibly  go  wrong. 
We  will  answer  any  question  you  want  to  know  about  metal  roofing  or  siding. 
Wrlto  lor  book  on  metal  roofing,  and  don’t  fail  to  make  your  wants  known. 


PAINT 

SAMPLES 


FREE 


Mall  thla  free  coupon,  and  we  will  Bend  you  tho  United 
Factories  1913  combined  catalogs.  This  big  book  will  ex¬ 
plain  to  you  how  the  uniting  of  20  great  factories  makes 
your  money  buy  more.  This  book  is  just  full  of  informa¬ 
tion,  useful  advice,  and  helps  for*  you.  It  quotes  prices 
to  you  that  no  other  house  can  meet  for  the  same  quality. 
It  explains  our  great  United  Factories  Profit  Sharing 
Plan,  that  permits  you  to  join  our  vast  army  of 
co-operative  buyers  who  share  In  our  profits. 

. In  mailing  this  coupon,  be  sure  to  give  us  all  informa¬ 
tion  asked  for,  as  this  will  enable  us  to  intelligently  take 


care  of  your  wants. 


COUPON 


The  Uoitod  Factories  Co.. 

StS  United  Factories  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Gentle  men: — Please  send  me  without  cost,  your  big  com- 
bined  catalog’"  -  — - : - — 


THE 

UNITED  FACTORIES 
COMPANY 
,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


|VU»  l/uivv-vj  A-ovwiiLO|  anu  t}Ci>  u*/ 0  UttLA  ua  Oil  Diy 

purchases.  I  have  placed  an  X  before  the  articles  that  I  am 
interested  in. 


UNITO  Paints 
UNITO  Ready  Roofing 
UNITO  Wall  Board 
UNITO  Excell  Metal  Roofing 
UNITO  Gasoline  Engines 
UNITO  Invincible  Incubators 


UNITO  Fence 
UNITO  Stoves 
UNITO  Vehicles 
UNITO  Harness 
UNITO  Sewing  Machines 
UNITO  Farm  Implements 


wtoitiwsjs© 


Name  ......... _ — ... 

Town. . . . County. 

R.  F.D. _ _ State — 


UNITO 

WALL  BOARD 

Write  for  Free  Samples 

of  this  big  labor  saver 
— It  is  better  and  cheaper 
than  lath  and  plaster — 
It  is  applied  dry, 
doing  away  with  muss 
and  dirt — Can  be  put 
up  at  any  time  by 
any  one — No  skill 
needed.  UNITO  Wall 
Board  will  make  your 
house  cooler  In 
summer  and  warmer 
in  winter.  It  is  fire- 
resisting  and  water¬ 
proof. 


Write  for  Book  and 
Samples  Today 


UNITO  Paints  will  protect  your  buildings  against  decay — They 
will  protect  your  pocket  book  against  needless  outlay  for  repairs 
—They  will  make  your  buildings  look  better— They  will  make 
your  buildings  worth  more  money.  Don’t  take  our  word  for  all 
this,  but  write  for  our 

BIG  PAINT  BOOK  FREE. 

It  will  tell  you  what  people  who  know  about  property  values 
have  to  say.  You  can  read  in  it  iust  what  men  who  do  painting 
for  a  living  have  to  say  about  UNITO  Paints.  Send  for  this  book 
—Every  line  in  it  means  money  in  your  pocket.  The  prices 
charged  for  UNITO  Paints  are  lower  than  you  can  buy  the  same 
quality  of  paint  for  from  any  one  else,  because  we  ship  from  the 
factory  direct— From  one  of  the  largest,  best  equipped,  most 
modem  paint  factories  in  America.  You  get  good,  pure,  fresh 
paint,  without  any  middleman’sprofit  added.  Write  for  this  book,  and 
learn  a  lot  of  things  about  paints  and  paint  ing,  that  you  never  knew. 


Unlto  Gas  Engine 

Let  us  send  you  a  Unlto 
Engine  on  our  No-Money- 
In-  Ad vance  FREE  trial. 
Uso  It  —  prove  it.  Com¬ 
pare  It  with  any  other 
make— then  If  yoa  don’t 
want  to  keep  it.  send 
it  back— wo  refund  even 
freight  charges.  Made 
In  all  styles  and  sizes — 
lowest  prices  — align  ar¬ 
il  n  teed.  Ask  for  FREE 
catalogue. 


FARM 

IMPLEMENTS 

Everything  from 
garden  tools  to 
heavy  power  ma¬ 
chinery.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Bent 
on  Free  Trial  to  sell 
themselves  by  their 
dependability  and 
high  quality.  Real 
factory  prices  save 
you  big  money. 
Send  for  big _freo 
catalogue. 


Farm  Fonea 

Extra  quality  fence 
—all  it j lea  and  aiaea 
—rook bottom  pricea. 
Perfect  poul  try,  gar* 
dtn  and  tlock  fence, 
extra  oloae  woven  at 
bottom  to  keep  out 
even  little  chloke, 
and  wider  and  etronfr- 
er  at  top  to  turn  hoga 
and  cattle.  Don’t  buy 
fence  till  you  get  our 
Factory  price.  Free 
catalogue  on  requeet. 


SEWIRO 

MACHINES 

Don’t  pay  deal¬ 
ers’  or  agents' 
prices  when  we 
guarantee  you 
better  quality 
at  a  big  saving. 
Any  Unlto  ma¬ 
chine  on  30 
days’  free  trial 

B.«  and  proto  for 
yoaiMlf  be  for.  yoa 
pay.  Get  catalogs,. 


THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.,  913  United  Factories  Bldg.,  CLEVELAND,  OJ 


un  rraujo 


I  ^  _ 

Into  Your  Orchard 

The  time  has  come  for  the  fruit-grower  to  inject  new  blood 
into  his  orchard. 

Scientific  methods  of  treating  the  soil,  of  pruning,  of  spray- 
ing,  does  not  answer  the  problem  of  increasing  the  yield  per 
acre,  nor  of  increasing  the  annual  profits — they  only  serve 
to  ward  off  the  losses  that  otherwise  would  surely  follow  if 
these  things  were  neglected. 

Just  as  farmers  are  paying  close  attention  to  seed  with  most 
germinative  vigor;  just  as  breeders  are  introducing  the  best  and 
purest  blood  in  their  herds;  so  must  the  fruit-grower  turn  to  the 
absolute  elimination  of  unfit  or  unprofitable  trees  in  his  orchard 
and  replace  them  with  others  which  year  after  year  will  continue 
to  pay  big  dividends. 

Scientific  cultivation  has  its  place  in  development;  but  the 
tree,  itself,  must  be  able  to  produce  marketable  fruit  in  large 
quantities — fruit  that  will  command  big  prices — or  the  cash 
rewards  will  be  disappointing. 

fff  V?  bf  han  -n0-W ;  Scientific  breeding  by  the  great  Stark  Nurseries  has  developed  a  royal 
strain  of  fruits  that  will  inject  the  much-needed  new  blood  into  your  orchard.  The  fruit  borne  bv  our 

trees  ^  whether  the  Masterpiece  of  all  apples,  the  Stark  Delicious,  the  Stark  Early  Elberta  etc. _ are 

larger  and  better  fruit.  They  will  bring  more  money  per  tree  than  several  other  trees  combined 
They  will  make  more  money  for  you  than  you’ve  ever  made  before.  * 

With  Stark  T ree  Orchards 

Profits  Are  Sure 


STARK  DELICIOUS 

The  Masterpiece 


The  fruit-grower  who  is  in  business  for  the 
money  there  is  in  it  cahnot  afford  to  experiment. 
He  cannot  afford  to  waste  his  time  and  money 
“trying  out”  this,  that  or  other  nursery  stock  on 
“promises.” 

V  hat  he  wants  is  performance.  He  wants 
trees  that  have  strength,  size,  beauty,  good  system 
of  roots — all  of  which  go  to  make  the  perfect  trees 
that  produce  an  abundance  of  perfect  fruit— in 
short,  STARK  TREES. 

An  Expert  Says: 

*‘I  have  been  in  the  Orchard  business  for  37  years  and 
STARK  BRO’S  trees  are  the  finest  lot  I  ever  bought;  they 
are  perfectly  rooted  and  developed,  and  their  condition  on 
arrival  was  superb.  I  am  planting  them  now  and  as  I 
handle,  them  one  by  one  my  admiration  grows  and  my 
appreciation  of  STARK  BRO’S  as  tree  growers  becomes 
more  exalted.” 

Col.  Richard  Dalton,  Pres,  of  the  Missouri 
State  Board  of  Horticulture,  who  penned  the 
above,  is  known  and  liked  for  his  positive  opinion 
and  for  saying  just  what  he  thinks. 

There  are  thousands  of  others  who  have  also 
written  us  that  Stark  Trees  brought  them  greater 
profits. 

What  Stark  Trees  have  done  for  these  thou¬ 
sands,  Stark  Trees  will  do  for  you.  For  today 
Stark  Trees  are  making  money  for  orchardists  in 
every  State  in  the  Union,  Canada,  Mexico  and 
F  oreign^  Countries. 

You  can  search  the  world  over,  no  trees  ap¬ 
proach  the  royal  strains  of  money-making  fruit 
grown  in  our  nurseries— and  the  reason  is  this: 

Stark  Trees  Are  the  Kind  You 
Can  Plant  Anywhere 

They  will  develop  rapidly  and  produce  great 
quantities  of  gorgeous  fruit,  because  the  soil  in 
which  we  mother  our  trees  contains  the  elements 
which  produce  sturdy,  healthy,  well-developed 
trees— trees  that  are  full  of  life,  full  of  vigor, 
which  come  only  from  the  whole  root  trees 


The  Knowledge  Gained  During  100  Years’ 

Experience  Is  Behind  This  Trade-Mark  w 

taught  rusgemlnytithtings°f  eXperienCe  behind  the  Stark  Nurseries-100  years1  practical  knowledge-has 

♦  a  Tt  has  tauS.ht  us  to  separate  practical  methods  of  propagation  from  those  that  were  unwise:  it  has 
f  ri?j  tKSyS|tem  f°J  the  STO'Ta*  °*  tree»5  tl,e  r‘ght  system  for  packing  and  shipping;  it  lias  taught 

•  fk1  »  befiei!  nedu°-n  -tree  deveIo*‘mcnl—  so  that  our  advice  to  customers  would  enable  them  to 

obtain  the  greatest  profits  from  their  investment. 


With  these  facts  before  you,  you  can't  help 
but  admit  that  the  Stark  trademark  means  much 
to  you  or  to  any  man  buying  apple  trees,  peach 
trees,  ornamentals,  etc 

For  one  thing,  it  means  that  you  are  dealing 
with  the  STARK  BRO’S  Nurseries,  an  institution 
with  a  reputation  of  nearly  100  years'  square 
dealing. 

It  means  tlnit  you  are  dealing  with  a  concern 
that  has  a  million  dollar  nursery  built  upon  that 
reputation  of  square  dealing,  and  of  giving  the  best 
of  service  and  the  bestlof  everything  to  its  customers. 
It  means  that  you  are  dealing  with  a  concern 


that  has  helped  to  make  more  money  for  the  fruit 
grower. 

It  also  means  that  you  are  dealing  with  a  firm 
that  deserves  your  patronage,  for  we  do  not  offer  for 
sale  or  ship  a  single  tree,  shrub  or  vine  that  does 
not  come  up  to  the  descriptions  and  our  claims 
for  it. 

If  these  tnings  mean  anything  to  you,  and  they 
certainly  do,  then  you  will  be  sure  of  placing  your 
order  with 

STARK  BROS. 

of  Louisiana,  Mo. 


May  we  not  hear  from  you?  Send  coupon  for  free  books  and  see  what  we  have  to  offer  you.. 


supplied  by  Stark  Nurseries. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years  we  have  made  a 
study  of  nursery  stock— how  to  raise  it,  how  to 
care  for  it,  how  to  handle  it,  how  to  ship  it. 

Our  knowledge,  our  experience,  hasadded  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  yearly  to  the  profits 
of  the  farmer  with  a  few  acres  of  trees,  to  the 
fruit-grower  with  many  acres,  to  the  orchardist 
with  hundreds  of  acres. 


Your  name  on  the  corner  coupon  will  bring 
you  two  great  books  that  will  pave  your  way  to 
success.  These  books  will  do  more,  for  they  will 
help  you  to  solve  many  problems  that  confront 
every  fruit-grower— large  and  small— and  aid 


Stark  Bro’s 

Nurseries  and  Orchards  Co.,  Station  E,  Louisiana,-  Mo. 

Introducers  of  the  Famous  STARK  DELICIOUS  APPLE  ” 


you  to  become  known  as  the  leading  orchardist 
in  your  vicinity. 

The  Stark  Year  Book  for  1913 

and  the  Stark  Orchard  Book  4 

Contain’  full ’size  color  illustrations  of  gloriously 
tinted  fruits.  These  books  are  filled  with  in- 
teresting,  instructive  pictures.  They  are  4 
full  of  facts  that  every  fruit-grower  should 
know.  These-books  are,  in  reality,  prac- 
ticaliy  a  guide  a#id  text-book  that  will  a* 
aid  any  land-owner  to  become  inde- 
pendent  and  prosperous,  should  _♦ 
he  heed  our  advice. 

Tear  Off  Coupon — NOW  ^ 

Mail  it  today — and  find 
out  the  good  news  our  -•* 

free  books  contain  for 
you — what  we  have 
to  offer  you — and  ♦  jp 

what  great  prof-  f 
Its  you  can  ^  0^°( 
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WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR 


THE  FAMILY  BEEHIVE. 

Two  Hives  of  Bees. 

Wliy  not,  gentle  reader?  Aren't -you  interested  in 
reducing  the  high  cost  of  living,  or,  if  not,  wouldn’t 
you  like  to  live  higher 
at  the  same  cost?  As 
our  contribution  to  this 
end,  we  make  the  sug¬ 
gestion  implied  in  the 
above  title,  and  will  try 
to  show  how  simple  it 
may  all  be.  If  the  con¬ 
test  for  supremacy  be¬ 
tween  the  cow  and  the 
hen  were  for  net  profit 
upon  money  invested, 
the  prize  would  be  won, 

I  think,  by  a  hive  of 
bees.  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  other  branch  of  the 
live  stock  industry  can 
show  the  gain  over  the 
actual  cost  that  a  few 
well  managed  bees  can. 

I  am  not  figuring  per 
head,  mind  you,  but  per 
cow,  pen  hen,  per  hive, 
and  I  make  this  state¬ 
ment,  not  of  the  large 
commercial  apiary,  but 
of  that  companion  to 
the  family  cow,  the 
family  bee. 

The  writer’s  start  in 
bee-keeping  was  made 
while  engaged  in  pro¬ 
fessional  work  in  town. 

There  were  intervals, 
dreadfully  long  intervals 
sometimes,  when  his 
services  didn’t  seem  to 
be  in  much  demand,  and 
with  this  spare  time  on 
hand,  he  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  those  charming- 
writers  who  told  of  the 
delights  of  apiculture. 

There  are  few  things 
more  interesting  to  a 
lover  of  nature  than  the 
story  of  the  hive,  and 
that  wonderful  instinct, 
which  may,  after  all,  be 
reason,  which  guides 
these  genuine  little 
Socialists  in  their  work, 
and  makes  them  a 
proverbial  model  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  thrift.  Hav¬ 
ing  decided  that  there 
was  room  under  the 
apple  tree  in  the  back¬ 
yard  for  at  least  two 
hives,  I  borrowed  a  bee¬ 
keeper’s  text  book  from 
a  friend,  and  read  a 
journal  devoted  to  that 
industry,  until  I  had  mastered  enough  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  bee  keeping  to  warrant  making  a  start,  and 
had  worked  up  enough  enthusiasm  to  make 
patient  for  the  coming  of  Spring, 
approached  I  ordered  two  modern 


were  bought  for  the  very  reasonable  price  of  $1.25 
per  swarm.  A  smoker  costing  85  cents,  and  a  veil 
costing  50,  completed  the  necessary  purchases,  for  I 
had  a  pair  of  light  leather  gloves  and  borrowed  a  pair 
of  long  stockings  to  slip  over  the  arm.  I  might  have 

been  stung  -'by  some 
nature  faker,  but  I  didn’t 
intend  to  take  any 
chances  with  the  bees, 
even  though  I  had  to 
listen  to  a  lot  of  derisive 
remarks  from  my  wife, 
whose  folks  used  to  keep 
bees,  and  who,  conse¬ 
quently,  assumed  a  very 
irritating  attitude  of  su¬ 
perior  knowledge. 

When  the  time  came 
to  bring  those  bees  home 
I  felt  my  first  misgiv¬ 
ings.  but  was  determined 
to  show  that  old  bee¬ 
keeper  that  I  had  plenty 
of  nerve  if  I  was  green 
in  the  business.  It  was 
with  a  good  deal  of 
trepidation,  nevertheless, 
that  I  donned  veil  and 
gloves,  and  with  a 
lighted  smoker  in  hand 
for  the  first  time,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  close  those 
hives  up  and  load  them 
into  the  buggy  for  the 
trip  home.  Fortunately 
for  me  and  old  Bill,  who 
little  realized  the  possi¬ 
bilities  that  lay  in  his 
immediate  rear,  that  trip 
was  made  without  acci¬ 
dent. 

The  first  season  of 
those  bees  was  a  strenu¬ 
ous  one,  for  I  was  de¬ 
termined  to  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  methods 
of  handling  them,  and 
wanted  to  make  the  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  of 
those  wonderful  crea¬ 
tures,  the  queens.  They 
were  smoked  and  routed 
from  their  homes  at 
such  frequent  intervals 
that  they  must  have 
imagined  judgment  day 
at  hand,  with  the  world 
already  in  the  grasp  of 
consuming  flames.  Later 
in  the  season  two  Italian 
queens  were  purchased, 
and  those  in  the  hives 
gave  place  to  their  more 
blue-blooded  cousins. 
T  h  e  procedure  was 
simple;  after  quieting 
the  bees  with  smoke,  the 
brood  frames  covered 
with  bees  were  taken  from  the  hives  and  the  queen 
being  found  she  was  removed  and  the  frames  re¬ 
placed.  This  is  not  always  as  simple  as  it  sounds, 
however,  for,  while  the  queen  is  of  such  form  and 
size  as  to  be  recognizable  at  a  glance,  one  is  not  always 


makers,  getting  them  in  the  flat  and  unpainted,  to 
save  expense.  After  these  were  put  together  and 
painted,  and  had  their  interior  fittings  installed,  they 
were  ready  for  the  bees,  at  a  cost  of  about  five  dol¬ 
lars.  As  the  most  practicable  method  of  filling  them, 
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me  im- 
As  that  season 
hives  from  the 


they  were  taken  to  an  old  bee-keeper  some  miles  out 
of  town,  and  a  bargain  made  with  him  for  two 
“first  swarms,”  to  be  placed  in  them  and  left  in  the 
yard  until  the  combs  were  built  and  they  could  be 
safely  moved.  His  bees  were  native  blacks  and 
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permitted  to  get  that  glance.  In  this  case  it  becomes 
necessary  to  remove  the  frames  with  their  clinging 
bees  from  the  hive  and  shake  them  in  front  of  the 
entrance  which  has  been  closed  by  a  queen  excluder. 
This  queen  excluder  is  a  piece  of  zinc  perforated  with 
holes  of  such  size  that  while  the  worker  bees  can 
pass,  the  queen  cannot.  After  most  of  the  workers 
have  entered  the  hive  the  queen  may  usually  be  seen 
running  excitedly  about  trying  to  poke  her  head 
through  the  excluder,  or  hunting  for  another  entrance. 
She  may  then  be  picked  up,  though  this  requires  a 
little  nerve  upon  the  part  of  an  amateur,  for  while 
the  queen  never  uses  her  sting  upon  anyone  handling 
her,  the  other  bees  have  no  such  compunctions,  and 
if  one  of  these  is  gotten  hold  of  by  mistake  the  conse¬ 
quences  are  apt  to  be  disagreeable,  for  the  end  of 
the  finger  is  a  sensitive  place. 

The  old  queen  being  removed,  all  that  remained 
was  to  place  the  little  wooden  cage  containing  the 
Italian  queen  in  the  hive  and  permit  the  bees  to  re¬ 
lease  her  by  gnawing  away  the  sugar  candy  with 
which  the  exit  from  the  cage  was  closed.  By  the 
time  they  had  done  this  they  had  fully  realized  that 
their  oM  queen  was  gone,  and  they  were  glad  to  in¬ 
stall  the  new'  one  in  her  place  and  pay  her  all  the 
honors  due  to  royalty.  This  change  of  queens  was 
made  evident  the  next  season  by  the  color  of  the 
young  bees,  which,  instead  of  being  a  dull  black, 
were  of  a  lighter  hue  and  marked  by  three  yellow 
bands  about  the  abdomen.  These  three  yellow  bands 
are  the  mark  of  a  true  Italian ;  they  may  have  more, 
but  never  less,  if  fhey  would  claim  blue-blooded 
lineage. 

No  attempt  to  increase  my  holdings  materially  in 
this  form  of  productive  energy  has  ever  been  made, 
for  from  four  to  six  hives  is  all  that  I  care  to  at¬ 
tend  to,  and  I  have  found  that  with  bees,  as  with  hens, 
the  percentage  of  profit  is  apt  to  be  in  inverse  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  number  kept.  Neither  would  I  care  to 
part  with  the  few  that  I  have  of  the  conscienceless 
little  robbers  who  store  a  part  of  the  neighbors’  crops 
in  our  own  granary.  The  time  given  to  their  care  is 
quite  negligible;  it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  an  hour 
to  a  hive  is  given  them  in  an  entire  year,  and  the 
returns  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  labor  spent. 
No  strong  colony  fails  with  us  to  fill  at  least  one  super 
with  surplus  honey  each  season,  and  often  two  are 
secured  without  encroaching  upon  their  necessary 
Winter  stores.  As  each  super  contains  32  one-pound 
sections,  and  such  as  we  do  not  care  to  keep  or  give 
awajr  readily  sell  for  from  10  to  12  cents  each,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that,  the  bees  pay  their  way. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  keeping  of  a 
few  skeps  to  supply  the  family  table  with  a  delicacy 
enjoyed  by  nearly  everyone  has  so  largely  gone  out 
of  fashion,  unless  it  is  that  modern  hives  seem  so 
complicated  as  to  discourage  the  busy  farmer,  or  that 
he  is  thinner-skinned  than  his  hardy  forefathers,  and 
less  inclined  to  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  busy 
little  people  whose  moods  are  so  fickle  and  methods 
of  expression  so  pointed.  I  would  not  advise  the 
attempt  to  make  a  business  of  bee-keeping,  as  where 
they  are  kept  upon  a  large  scale  the  matter  of  pas¬ 
turage  becomes  an  important  one,  and  unfavorable 
weather  during  the  season  of  the  natural  honey  flow 
frequently  results  in  disaster.  A  few  people  are  so 
located  and  adapted  to  the  work  that  they  can,  and 
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do,  make  it  a  profitable  industry,  but  the  average 
country  family  may  supply  itself,  and  have  a  little 
surplus.  .  3  '  M.  B.  DEAN. 
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CROSS-BREEDING  KAFFIR  CORN. 

I  had  a  nice  patch  of  Kaffir  corn  growing  last  year, 
which  I  planted  along  about  May  20  and  which  should 
have  ripened  October  3-15.  Some  had  ripened  and  all  had 
turned  October  15,  when  we  had  a  pretty  hard  frost, 
killing  the  plants.  1  had  the  same  results  the  previous 
year  with  a  somewhat  smaller  patch,  which  I  harvested 
immediately  and  thrashed.  But  as  I  had  considerable 
trouble  with  it  heating1  and  finally  molding  I  thought  1 
should  try  to  dry  it  out  on  the  stalk.  My  object  in  try¬ 
ing  to  raise  it,  is  for  poultry,  my  only  stock.  The 
problem  is  this :  I  don’t  wish  to  give  it  up,  but  I  do 
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want  to  know  how  I  can  cross  the  earliest  maturing 
heads  with  Millo  which  I  understand  ripens  in  90  days, 
and  from  this  cross  select  a  strain  which  will  ripen  in 
about  the  same  length  season  as  Millo,  with  a  nice  black¬ 
hulled  white-seeded  head  of  Kaffir  from  which  the  seed 
does  not  fall  out  so  readily  as  Millo.  Can  you  tell  me 
how  to  plant  these  seeds  and  care  for  them  to  get  these 
results?  m.  K. 

Kaffir  corn  and  Millo  maize  both  appear  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  forms  of  non-saccharin  sorghum,  known  botani- 
cally  as  Andropogon  Halapense,  and  it  is  to  be  sup- 
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posed  they  will  readily  intercross  if  properly  handled 
at  blooming  time.  The  flowers,  however,  are  perfect, 
containing  both  anthers  and  stigmas  like  those  of 
most  grains  and  grasses,  and  this  structure,  together 
with  their  rather  minute  size,  firm  consistency  and 
dense  crowding  in  the  jlower  head  or  panicle  will 
doubtless  render  the  work  of  hand  pollination  rather 
difficult,  and  quite  unlike  that  of  true  maize  or  Indian 
corn,  that  bears  its  silks  and  tassels  so  widely  sepa¬ 
rated.  To  make  a  practical  attempt  to  hybridize  these 
plants  it  will  be  necessary  to  time  the  seed  sowing 
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of  the  two  varieties  that  they  will  bloom  together.  As 
Millo  maize  is  of  the  earliest  maturity  the  Kaffir  corn 
should  be  first  planted  and  it  would  be  well  to  make 
successive  sowings  of  both  varieties  so  as  to  increase 
the  chances  of  a  simultaneous  bloom  on  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  plants  of  each.  Having  selected  the 
seed-bearing  plant  of  either  variety  all  the  flower¬ 
bearing  spikelets  but  the  two  or  three  that  are  to  be 
operated  on  should  be  clipped  from  the  panicle  and 
the  individual  buds  or  blooms  on  the  reserved  spike- 
lets  thinned  to  allow  space  for  working.  The  scaly 
plumes  of  the  nearly  developed  flowers  should  care¬ 
fully  be  forced  apart  and  the  unopened  anthers  picked 
out  with  slender  tweezers  as  with  oat  or  wheat  cross¬ 
breeding.  This  careful  operation  is  best  done  early 
in  the  day,  and  the  prepared  blooms  immediately  pro¬ 
tected  from  foreign  pollen  by  inclosing  the  mutilated 
panicle  in  a  one  or  two-pound  paper  sack,  which 
should  be  closely  tied  or  pinned  about  the  stalk. 
Pollen  from  the  desired  variety  may  easily  be  pro¬ 
cured  by  cutting  a  bloom  head  before  the  exposed 
anthers  have  burst,  and  placing  it  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
in  the  sun  in  a  room  free  from  flying  insects. 

The  emasculated  .blooms  of  the  seed-bearing  plants 
should  be  visited  daily,  the  sack  removed  and  the 
proper  pollen  dusted  over  the  developing  stigmas, 
taking  the  opportunity  to  prepare  funner  blooms  until 
all  are  operated  on  and  eventually  pollinated.  This 
is  tedious  and  often  exceedingly  trying  work  con¬ 
sidering  the  season  of  operation  and  often  incon¬ 
venient  location  of  the  minute  parts  worked  on,  but 
if  successful  will  result  in  undoubted  hybrid  off¬ 
spring.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  the  breeding  of 
small-flowered  plants.  The  sacks  or  other  coverings 
are  to  be  replaced  after  each  emasculation  and  pol¬ 
lination  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  wind  or  insect- 
borne  pollen  from  the  wrong  plants  getting  in.  When 
all  the  stigmas  of  the  prepared  blooms  finally  wither 
the  sacks  may  be  removed,  as  their  continued  presence 
invites  mildew  and  otherwise  hinders  the  proper  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  ovules  into  seeds.  The  panicles 
operated  on  should  be  carefully  labeled  and  the 
proper  records  made  of  each  attempt  to  hybridize. 

If  seeds  form  they  must  be  secured  at  ripening  time 
and  sown  next  season  with  the  care  such  hard-earned 
trophies  deserve.  The  making  of  successful  crosses 
between  varieties  or  species  of  seed-propagated  plants 
does  not  imply  that  the  desired  characters,  even  if 
they  appear  in  the  immediate  progeny,  can  successfully 
be  maintained.  We  have,  of  course,  no  certainty  of 
even  securing  our  ideal  combination  at  all — most  hy¬ 
brids  or  cross-breds  being  inferior  to  their  parents — 
but  if  it  does  appear  in  seed-propagated  plants  the 
Mendelian  laws  of  inheritance  often  play  strange 
tricks  with  subsequent  generations,  rendering  it  practi¬ 
cally  impossible  so  to  “fix”  the  desired  hybrid  va¬ 
riety  that  it  will  breed  reasonably  constant.  Oc¬ 
casionally,  however,  a  lucky  combination  of  reces¬ 
sive  characters  will  appear  breeding  true  enough  to 
well  please  the  manipulator.  With  plants  that  can 
be  propagated  by  cuttings,  buds,  grafts  or  other 
forms  of  division  the  matter  is  greatly  simplified. 
Once  the  desired  characters  appear  vegetative  propa¬ 
gation,  which  simply  multiplies  the  individual,  admits 
of  almost  indefinite  increase. 

In  this  instance  it  is  desired  to  combine  the  earli¬ 
ness  and  vigor  of  Millo  maize  with  the  non-shattering 
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habit  and  desirable  seed  qualities  of  Kaffir  corn.  Who 
can  say  without  prolonged  trial,  that  it  cannot  be 
done  ?  v. 
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RENTING  ORCHARDS. 

The  opportunities — yes,  make  it  stronger — the  de¬ 
mand  for  special  effort  to  preserve  orchards  is  so 
great  in  Michigan  and  elsewhere,  the  enemies  so 
numerous  and  so  aggressive,  destroying  not  only  fruit 
but  the  trees,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  turn  one  who 
is  qualified  and  might  be  successful  from  putting  his 
best  efforts  into  the  work.  The  owner  could  well 
afford  to,  and  should  preserve  the  orchard  as  a  matter 
of  sentiment.  The  State  would  be  more  justified  in 
saving  the  orchards  than  the  forests  as  a  matter  of 
conservation,  considering  them  as  a  natural  resource. 
The  renter,  regardless  of  how  these  reasons  appeal 
to  him,  can  only  base  his  operations  on  how  he 
answers  the  question,  “Will  it  pay?”  The  following 
figures  from  the  census  bureau  are  for  Hillsdale 
county,  Michigan: 

Trees  of  bearing  age  Production  in  bushels 

1889  . 318,278  638.283 

1899  . 287,219  336,396 

1909  . 150,094  164,432 

In  20  years  the  decrease  in  number  of  bearing  trees 
is  over  50  per  cent.,  while  the  reduction  in  bushels 
produced  per  tree  has  decreased  a  like  amount.  The 
next  census  will  show  a  greater  reduction  of  trees, 
in  fact,  I  doubt  if  there  will  be  50,000  bearing  trees 
even  in  1915  in  the  county.  Possibly  the  remaining 
trees  will  produce  proportionately  more  fruit.  Ob¬ 


servation  leads  me  to  believe  this  is  typical  of  the 
entire  southern  and  eastern  part  of  our  State.  Re¬ 
ports  from  fruit  growing  sections  of  other  States 
indicate  that  many  of  them  are  in  a  similar  condition. 
True,  the  new  apple  sections  are  holding  the  supply 
up  to  the  demand,  but  if  the  apple  had  as  much 
effort  expended  on  showing  up  its  good  qualities  and 
the  various  ways  of  using  it  as  a  breakfast  food,  or 
as  good  a  system  of  distribution  as  Standard  Oil, 
there  would  be  more  healthy  people  and  fewer  apples 
to  rot  on  the  ground. 

Five  years  ago  we  brought  the  first  power  sprayer 
into  Hillsdale  County  and  began  renting  orchards, 
believing  that  spraying  had  reached  a  stage  where 
certain  methods  would  bring  definite  results.  This 
we  have  proven  beyond  a  doubt.  We  tackled  an 
orchard  of  600  trees  of  the  right  age,  medium  size, 
good  varieties,  near  shipping  point,  and  felt  sure  we 
had  a  winner.  We  knew  the  canker  worm  had  de¬ 
foliated  the  trees  for  several  seasons,  but  felt  we 
could  handle  them.  And  we  did,  but  could  not  im¬ 
mediately  compensate  the  trees  for  the  loss  of  vitality 
that  several  years  of  abuse  had  placed  upon  them. 
This  orchard  has  had  good  care  in  the  way  of  trim¬ 
ming  and  spraying  ever  since  and  so  far  no  satis¬ 
factory  results.  I  have  had  ocasion  to  notice  other 
orchards  with  the  vitality  seriously  reduced  from 
various  causes — scale,  no  trimming,  too  close  pastur¬ 
ing,  and  other  causes,  full  of  dead  twigs.  Such  an 
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orchard  might  be  worth  the  owner's  efforts-  to  redeem, 
as  its  greatest  profit  comes  from  the  increased  value 
of  the  farm,  but  the  renter  is  not  justified  except  by 
the  most  liberal  terms  and  a  very  long,  lease  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  handle  it. 

Our  next  orchard  was  a  little  older,  but  reasonably 
healthy,  quite  tall,  possibly  a  little  more  favorable 
soil,  had  been  producing  a  few  cider  apples  but  show¬ 
ing  no  profit  to  the  owner.  This  was  trimmed  heavily, 
not  really  dishorned,  but  cut  back  during  the  first 
Summer  to  produce  fruit  buds  rather  than  wood 
growth,  properly  sprayed  but  not  cultivated.  The 
response  was  immediate  and  very  satisfactory.  Since 
we  have  learned  more  of  the  soil  and  drainage  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  section,  we  feel  safe  in  taking  our 
judgment,  rather  than  the  past  history  of  the  orchard 
or  general  reports  concerning  it,  and  where  we  have 
used  judgment  in  making  the  selection,  have  received 
satisfactory  crops.  Our  plan  has  been  to  make  a  five 
years’  lease  at  about  50  cents  per  tree,  per  year, 
recent  contracts  containing  a  clause  that  provides  for 
no  pay  if  the  crop  is  a  failure.  This  is  essential,  as 
renting  on  a  large  scale  a  couple  of  failures  would 
spell  ruin.  We  have  worked  on  a  share  basis  of 
one-half  the  fruit  on  the  trees,  the  owner  to  trim, 
burn  brush,  etc.  It  has  not  proven  satisfactory  to 
either  party  in  most  cases,  as  few  owners  will  think 
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the  mistakes  we  have  made  so  that  at  least  a  few 
who  are  qualified  and  have  the  opportunity  to  be 
successful  might  avoid  some  of  them  and  take  the 
chance  of  making  one,  perhaps  a  hundred,  good  apples 
grow  where  a  poor  one  grew  before,  without  assuming 
too  much  risk.  Find  an  orchard  that  is  in  fair  condi¬ 
tion,  marketable  varieties,  not  too  far  from  shipping 
point,  if  possible  less  than  five  miles.  If  more  than  five 
miles,  get  some  definite  proposition  on  the  hauling,  as 
this  is  a  big  item  when  you  hire  it  done  and  can  only 
make  one  trip  a  day.  Make  contracts  very  definite. 
Cover  every  conceivable  point,  agree  on  them  with  the 
owner,  then  sleep  on  them  one  night  before  signing 
them.  Five  years  is  a  short  enough  time.  Provide 
for  a  crop  failure  or  two  in  succession.  If  they 
freeze  in  Winter  or  Spring,  windstorm  or  hailstorm 
ruins  the  crop,  who  loses  the  rent?  The  owner  would 
have  lost  if  you  had  stayed  away;  should  you  lose 
more  than  the  spraying  and  work  you  have  done?  A 
big  and  profitable  crop  sometimes  changes  the  owner’s 
attitude  to  your  great  inconvenience,  unless  you  are 
fully  protected  in  writing  as  to  all  privileges  of  water, 
getting  around  outside  of  orchard,  to  and  from 
orchard,  storage  rights  for  barrels  or  apples,  feed, 
board,  pasturing,  apples  reserved  for  farm  use,  trim¬ 
ming  or  hauling.  All  possible  contingencies  would 
b?  a  matter  of  agreement  in  writing,  and  where  a 
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as  we  do  regarding  trimming.  On  the  other  hand, 
having  some  orchards  that  all  the  fruit  belongs  to 
us  on  the  cash  basis,  we  are  less  interested  in  the 
share  deals  and  inclined  to  slight  them  in  the  rush 
seasons. 

WTe  find  our  sprayer  with  water  convenient  can 
handle  about  1,500  trees.  Two  sprayers,  with  an  extra 
engine  to  pump  the  water  and  a  man  to  mix  and 
oversee  the  filling  of  the  tanks  and  care  of  engines, 
will  handle  3,000  trees  satisfactorily  and  by  keeping 
the  whole  crew  together,  one  can  have  oversight  of 
operations  on  this  scale.  We  and  others  tried  sub¬ 
letting,  also  hiring  men  to  care  for  certain  orchards, 
with  the  result  that  we  are  converted  to  the  belief 
that  two  men  and  a  team,  or  five  men  and  two  teams, 
with  the  boss  on  the  job  all  the  time,  is  the  only 
practical  method  of  renting.  We  think  a  man  in  this 
business  should  have  no  other  work  on  his  hands 
from  March  to  December;  at  least  nothing  that  will 
take  precedence  over  his  orchard  work  for  a  single 
day. 

As  stated  by  the  pioneer  orchard  renter  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Mr.  T.  A.  Farrand,  “I  regret  having  said  things 
that  have  led  persons  to  go  into  this  work  who,  for 
various  reasons,  have  not  been  successful.”  But  so 
long  as  the  American  characteristic  of  taking  a  chance 
prevails,  so  long  men  will  take  the  chance  and  not  all 
will  Succeed.  If  success  were  sure.  I  doubt  if  it  would 
be  so  attractive.  I  wish  I  might  in  some  way  show 


'tenant  is  on  the  farm  he^  should  be  a  party  to  the 
deal,  as  the  renter  has  often  more' to  do  with  the 
tenant  than  with  the  owner. 

Some  of  the  established  costs  will  be  about  as  fol¬ 
low's,  on  an  average  for  five  years:  Trimming,  20 
cents  per  year ;  spraying,  50  to  70  cents  per  year ; 
picking,  15  to  25  cents  per  barrel;  packing,  15  to  20 
cents  per  barrel ;  hauling,  10  cents  per  barrel ;  with 
board  and  wrages  at  $2  for  man,  $3.50  for  man  and 
team ;  $7  per  barrel  for  lime  and  sulphur,  and  seven 
cents  per  pound  for  arsenate  of  lead.  Don’t  bank  on 
over  one  barrel  per  tree  the  first  two  years.  If  one 
finds  an  orchard  that  does  better  than  this,  they  are 
quite  sure  to  have  another  one  that  will  bring  it  down. 
We  have  been  best  satisfied  with  letting  the  picking  of 
the  orchards  in  a  neighborhood  to  some  one  near 
there  at  a  price  per  bushel  that  warrants  him  in 
looking  up  help  and  managing  the  specified  orchards 
as  though  they  were  his  own.  To  secure  a  uniform 
pack  we,  with  others,  have  found  it  necessary  to 
bring  all  apples  to  a  central  point  for  packing.  In  a 
smaller  way,  packing  in  the  orchard  will  prove  more 
economical  and  possibly  can  be  done  satisfactorily, 
depending  on  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  fruit. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  the  apples  having  cost 
us  35%  to  50%  more  than  they  would  have  cost  the 
owner  if  he  is  working  his  own  farm,  we  are  up 
against  the  marketing  proposition.  Thq  established 
methods  of  selling  in  the  orchard,  consigning  to  a 
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commission  man,  or  storing  for  better  prices,  all  have 
their  advocates  and  their  disadvantages.  We  should 
have  a  fair  per  cent  of  what  the  consumer  pays.  Two 
illustrations  will  serve  well  here.  Apples  have  sold 
in  the  orchards  here,  either  for  immediate  use  or  stor¬ 
age,  for  $1.75  per  barrel  of  11  pecks.  In  Chicago, 
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about  100  miles  away,  60  cents  per  peck  has  been  a 
common  price  to  the  consumer  for  ordinary  stock. 
And  we  often  wonder  how  many  pecks  are  sold  from 
a  barrel.  So  high  that  the  consumer  must  use  very 
carefully,  and  the  producer  not  getting  enough  to 
warrant  a  man  with  a  job  taking  the  risk  of  growing 
apples  on  rented  orchards. 

The  other  illustration  (and  I  shall  give  name  and 
address  of  the  man,  who  is  87  years  old  and  still  a 
boy)  Uncle  Dave  Woodward  of  Clinton,  Michigan, 
sold  his  crop  of  apples  at  $3  and  $4  per  barrel  and 
$2  per  box  of  45  pounds  direct  to  the  consumer;  had 
orders  for  the  crop  before  picking  time,  got  his  money 
and  put  the  fruit  where  it  goes  into  immediate  con¬ 
sumption.  Has  he  not  solved  the  problem  ?  With 
the  possible  advantage  of  sending  samples  through  the 
parcel  post,  the  use  of  any  of  the  grading  machines 
so  the  shipment  will  stand  up  to  the  sample,  the 
greater  freedom  people  are  feeling  of  purchasing 
where  it  suits  them  best,  perhaps  the  best  asset  an 
orchard  renter  may  possess  is  the  ability  to  create 
and  manage  a  mail  order  market  for  his  stock. 

Hillsdale  Co.,  Mich.  w.  s.  pullen. 


UNCLE  JOHN  SPENCER’S  CHERRY  ORCHARD 

Thousands  of  farmers  at  Grange  meetings  and 
farmers’  institutes  know  of  “Uncle  John”  Spencer’s 
efforts  to  bring  poetry  and  romance  into  everyday 
farm  work,  and  his  longing  to  interpret  scientific 
methods  and  terms  in  a  simple  understandable  way. 
Thousands  of  people  who  are  familiar  with  his  work 
at  Cornell  University  know  of  him  as  a  pioneer  in 
the  movement  for  children’s  gardens,  but  only  a  very- 
small  number  are  aware  that  in  still  another  direction 
he  has  helped  to  blaze  a  path  for  others. 

The  basis  of  operations  for  this  little-known  work 
was  his  farm  in  the  heart  of  the  Chautauqua  grape 
belt.  The  land  belonged  to  his  father  before  him, 
and  at  one  time  was  partially  set  out  to  grapes,  but 
Uncle  John,  a  man  of  initiative  and  ideas,  could  not 
be  content  to  do  just  what  his  neighbors  were  doing. 
So  while  they  raised  grapes,  he  grew  cherries — for 
profit  of  course,  but  also  as  the  exponent  of  a  theory. 
Having  watched  the  history  of  the  district  from  the 
time  wh$n  it  became  so  grape-crazed  that  orchards 
w«ere  cut  down  and,  like  the  fields,  were  turned  into 
vineyards,  he  came  to  believe  that  in  their  enthusiasm 
for  grape  growing,  the  farmers  of  this  region  were 
overlooking  other  valuable  sources  of  profit.  He  was 
convinced  that  by  growing  the  smaller  fruits  in  a 
scientific  manner,  the  grape  farmer  may  obtain  a 
better  income  from  a  small  acreage,  with  the  added 
advantage  of  having  ready  money  available  from  his 
early  fruit  crop  to  finance  the  grape  harvest,  instead 
of  depending  upon  credit  until  the  season  is  over  and 
the  returns  have  come  in.  He  had  the  insight  to 
realize  the  splendid  business  opportunity  open  to 
the  man  in  such  a  district,  who  specializes  in  some 
new  line.  His  story  of  the  cherry  orchard  from  the 
time  that  the  idea  first  came  to  him  was  told  in  a 
very  characteristic  manner  to  a  visitor  last  Summer. 

“It  was  one  morning  in  July  about  20  years  ago, 
that  1  first  thought  of  it.  I  was  up  in  a  cherry  tree — 
one  of  those  down  near  the  house.  As  I  picked  I 
began  to  think.  I  estimated  the  number  of  cherries 
I  had  gathered,  thought  of  the  time  it  had  required, 
and  considered  their  value  in  the  market.  That  gave 
me  my  first  idea  of  growing  them  for  profit.  I  kept 
at  it  in  my  mind  until  in  the  Spring  of  1896 — the  year 
that  McKinley  was  nominated  for  President ;  I  set 
out  a  few  hundred  trees.  Since  then  I  have  kept 
adding  to  the  number.  Now  there  are  about  2,000 
trees  on  the  14  acres,  but  some  of  them  have  not  yet 
come  into  bearing.” 

“  ‘How  long  does  it  take  before  they  begin  to  bear  ?’ 

Anywhere  from  five  to  eight  years.  Before  that 
you  may  get  enough  for  a  cherry  pie,  but  if  you 
want  them  to  pay  the  interest  you’d  better  wait  at 
least  that  long.” 


“The  sour  cherry  is  the  cherry,”  said  Uncle  John 
as  he  drove  close  under  a  tree  and  pulled  down  a 
branch  where  the  bright  red  fruit  hung  in  clusters 
among  the  green  leaves,  like  great  Christmas  holly 
berries  strayed  into  Summer  time.  “That  is,  if  you 
are  going  to  market  them.  The  sweet  ones  do  notj 
keep  well  and  are  worth  little  for  shipping.  These 
bright  red  ones  are  Early  Richmond.  After  them 
come  the  Montmorency,  the  gem  of  them  all.  The 
last  to  ripen  are  the  English  Morello,  but  they  give 
more  dollars  to  the  acre,  for  they  love  to  bear.  With 
half  a  chance  they  bear  copiously,  but  they  are  very 
sour.” 

After  a  cheery  greeting  to  the  26  pickers  half  hid¬ 
den  among  the  trees  Uncle  John  turned  back  toward 
the  house  again  and  his  guest  ventured  a  question 
as  to  the  financial  returns  from  such  an  orchard. 

“Yes,”  said  Uncle  John,  and  lie  spoke  as  if  each 
tree  were  an  intimate  friend,  “they  give  a  man  a  good 
income.  Last  year  I  had  about  $3,300  from  them. 
They  are  a  fine  thing  for  a  man  in  his  old  age  when 
he  does  not  want  to  have  to  look  after  a  big  farm 
such  as  would  give  him  equal  returns.  They  are  good 
where  they  have  a  friend,  and  will  give  him  on  an 
average  $300  to  the  acre.  The  whole  secret  lies  in 
being  a  friend  to  the  trees.” 

By  being  “a  friend”  to  the  trees  Uncle  John  re¬ 
ferred  of  course  to  attending  to  their  culture,  but 
the  words  seem  to  have  a  deeper  significance  as  well. 
In  fact  they  hold  the  key  to  all  of  his  success,  with 
the  farmers,  with  the  children,  and  with  his  cherry 
trees.  He  was  their  friend.  clara  e.  espey. 

New  York. 


HOME  IMPROVEMENT. 

“If  you  wish  to  sell  your  house  paint  it.”  This  is 
a  rule  that  invariably  succeeds,  and  so  I  would  add, 
if  you  wish  to  increase  the  value  of  your  farm  hun- 
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dreds  of  dollars,  mow  the  yard,  trim  the  old  rose 
bushes,  plant  one  or  two  new  ones  and  make  the 
place  attractive.  Putting  aside  all  thought  of  the 
actual  increased  value  in  dollars  and  cents,  the  in¬ 
creased  value  to  your  children  is  untold  and  cannot 
be  figured.  Being  proud  of  one’s  home  is  the  best 
of  anchors  in  stormy  weather,  and  the  mind  picture 
of  a  clean  well-kept  yard  bright  with  flowers  will 
bring  the  children  back  to  the  farm  in  years  to 
come.  But  planting  time  on  the  farm  and  planting 
time  in  the  yard  come  at  the  same  time;  which  must 
come  first?  The  farm  of  course,  but  a  few  moments 
after  supper  will  cut  the  dead  wood  out  of  the  old 
rose  bush,  and  five  minutes  more  will  spade  the  earth 
about  it,  while  10  minutes  with  a  lawn  mower  will  ac¬ 
complish  wonders.  And  you  hardly  recognize  the 
place. 

Then  the  tree  man  comes  along,  and  we  want  to 
add  a  bush  or  two.  What  shall  it  be?  There  are 
three  rules  to  be  followed  in  all  planting  of  this  sort. 
First,  plant  nothing  but  what  is  hardy,  you  have  not 
time  to  coddle  your  plants.  Second,  plant  but  a  few 
bushes  with  plenty  of  room  for  them  to  grow.  Third, 
give  them  at  least  help  enough  to  keep  the  grass 
from  choking  them.  Ask  the  tree  man  for  one  or  two 
Spiraea  Van  Houtteii  for  the  corner  by  the  porch,  and 
plant  them  well  out  from  the  drip  and  about  four 
feet  apart.  In  a  couple  of  years  they  will  fill  the 
corner  and  be  a  mass  of  white  in  the  Spring  and 
a  beautiful  green  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Then  that  sunny  end  of  the  porch,  where  you  would 
like  to  sit  on  a  hot  Sunday  afternoon,  if  it  was 
shaded;  for  that  get  a  Clematis  paniculata  and  give 
it  a  piece  of  chicken  wire  to  grow  on.  This  will  give 
you  a  dense  shade,  and  beautiful  fragrant  flowers  in 
late  Summer.  That  shady  end  of  the  porch  is  the 
place  for  a  bed  of  pansy  plants,  while  a  bush  honey¬ 
suckle,  Tartarian,  would  cover  that  ugly  corner  of 
the  fence,  and  a  Dorthy  Perkins  rose  will  cover  many 
feet  more  and  make  the  fence  a  thing  of  beauty. 
These  are  just  suggestions,  but  I  am  a  farmer  myself, 
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and  sometimes  find  it  hard  to  take  the  time  for  the 
front  yard,  but  it  pays  so  well  that  I  make  myself 
do  it.  It  pays  better  than  any  other  part  of  the  farm 
by  increasing  the  value  of  the  whole  place  many  dol¬ 
lars  per  acre.  a  woman  farmer. 

A  SPRINGTIME  MUSHROOM. 

The  picture  shows  two  mushrooms  to  be  found 
late  in  April  or  early  in  May  in  apple  orchards  or 
open  woods,  and  much  sought  after  as  a  delicacy. 
They  are  miscalled  truffles  by  some,  their  right  ap¬ 
pellation  being  morels,  Morchella  esculenta  of  the 
botanists,  and  are  but  remotely  related  to  the  truffles 
which  are  native  to  Europe.  The  picture  shows  the 
mushroom  about  one-half  natural  size  and  clearly 
shows  the  spongelike  cap.  There  is  no  danger  of  mis¬ 
taking  these  mushrooms  when  once  known,  and  their 
location  of  growth  and  time  of  appearing  are  a 
further  means  of  identification.  Mushrooms  produce 
no  seed  but  are  propagated  by  means  of  spores,  which 
are  produced  in  the  cavities  of  the  spongelike  cap 
of  this  variety,  and  when  mature  the  spores  fall  to 
the  ground  and  germinate,  producing  a  radiating  mass 
of  white  thread-like  roots  called  mycelium.  This 
mycelium  grows  and  stores  up  food  material  for  next 
Spring,  when  warm,  moist  weather  causes  the  spore 
bodies  or  mushrooms  to  develop  at  certain  nodes  or 
centers.  The  growth  is  very  rapid,  the  mushrooms 
pushing  up  and  attaining  full  size  over  night.  There 
are  three  varieties  of  morels  which  differ  principally 
in  shape  of  the  cap,  and  all  of  them  are  quite  palata¬ 
ble,  when  properly  prepared.  The  usual  method  is 
to  soak  them  in  salt  water  after  splitting  them  open, 
and  fry  like  oyrsters;  or  they  may  be  prepared  as 
are  the  common  mushrooms.  w.  e.  duckwall 
Ohio. 


CHERRY-PLUM  HYBRID. 

I  send  you  to-day  in  another  enclosure  a  few  plums, 
apparently  an  interesting  novelty,  evidently  a  hybrid 
resulting  from  a  cross  between  a  cherry  and  a  plum. 
Before  it  fully  ripens  it  has  the  stronger  flavor  of 
the  sweet  cherry,  and  when  well  ripened  the  flavor 
of  the  plum  is  more  pronounced.  Some  years  ago 
there  grew  closely  side  by  side  an  Ox-heart  cherry  tree 
and  a  tree  supposed  to  be  a  Bleeker’s  Gage  plum; 
both  bore  fruit  for  a  number  of  years;  finally  they 
decayed  and  died.  From  the  spot  where  one  or  both 
the  roots  of  these  old  trees  were  came  a  young  tree, 
either  from  the  root  of  one  of  the  decayed  trees 
or  a  seedling.  It  has  born  abundance  of  fruit  regu¬ 
larly  for  some  years  past,  such  as  the  samples  I  have 
sent  you.  They  are  not  attacked  by  the  curculio  or 
black  knot,  and  the  tree  grows  to  a  large  size.  While 
the  cherry  and  the  plum  are  somewhat  related,  I  have 
had  the  impression  that  they  could  not  be  crossed  by 
budding  or  grafting,  yet  here  seems  a  distinct  hybrid, 
a  result  of  chance  growth.  johi^  tiernan. 

New  York. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  cherry  and  plum 
might  be  crossed  through  their  flowers  and  a  hybrid 
of  value  produced  in  this  way,  but  it  could  not  be 
done  by  budding  or  grafting.  The  latter  are  only 
methods  of  propagating  known  and  desirable  varieties 
and  not  used  with  any  attempt  at  crossing.  The 
pollen  of  a  species  that  is  very  closely  allied  to  an¬ 
other  may  be,  in  some  rare  cases,  artificially  or  acci¬ 
dentally  transferred  to  the  stigmas  of  that  species 
and  be  potent  and  produce  a  true  cross  that  we  call 
a  hybrid.  There  are  several  such  things  in  existence, 
both  in  nature  and  as  the  results  of  artificial  means. 


TWO  WELL-KNOWN  SPRING  MUSHROOMS.  Fig.  87. 

The  hickans  are  wild  crosses  of  the  hickory  and 
pecan,  the  latter  really  being  only  one  species  of  the 
genus  Hicoria  that  is  called  pecan.  The  Loganberry 
is  an  example  of  the  artificial  crossing  of  the  black¬ 
berry  and  raspberry,  and  is  a  very  valuable  fruit  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  where  it  succeeds  better  than  else¬ 
where.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 
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EARLY  EGGPLANTS  ON  A 
SOUTH  JERSEY  FARM. 

A  Profitable  Crop. — The  crop 
that  gave  us  the  largest  net  re¬ 
turns  per  acre  last  year  was  the 
eggplant.  We  had  in  a  little  over 
two  acres,  and  the  receipts,  clear 
of  freight  and  commission,  were 
$903.16,  or  $436.30  per  acre.  Egg¬ 
plants  are  grown  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  on  many  South  Jersey 
truck  farms,  and  it  has  been  our 
practice  to  grow  them  in  a  small 
way,  each  year,  along  with  our 
larger  plantings  of  tomatoes  and 
peppers.  Eggplants  work  in  nicely 
along  with  tomatoes  and  peppers, 
and  one  year  with  another  we 
find  them  quite  profitable,  but  they 
have  never  before  done  quite  so 
well  as  this  year.  Conditions  were 
just  right  for  a  full  crop,  and  the 
price  was  somewhat  above  that  of 
average  seasons.  Our  yield  from 
the  2.07  acres  was  2,409  ^-bushel 
baskets,  or  1,163  baskets  to  the 
acre.  A  well-filled  basket  holds 
18  to  20  medium-sized  fruits. 
Allowing  18  fruits  to  the  basket, 
which  I  think  is  well  within  the 
limit,  there  were  43,362  marketable 
eggplants  from  the  2.07  acres. 
We  set  the  plants  4 feet  apart 
each  way  in  the  field,  and  the  total 
number  of  plants  on  that  plot  was 
4,450.  With  the  above  figures  as 
a  basis  it  will  be  seen  that  each 
plant  gave  an  average  yield  for 
the  season  of  better  than  _nine 
fruits  each.  This  may  seem  like 
a  large  yield  to  those  who  grow 
eggplants  on  heavy  soils,  and 

think  they  are  doing  well  to  get 
one  or  two  marketable  fruits  per 
plant,  but  for  their  benefit  will 

say  that  growers  here  often  find 
plants  that  give  five  to  10  fruits  at 
one  cutting. 

Plant  Requirements.  —  The 
eggplant  needs  plenty  of  heat, 

moisture,  plant  food  and  a  soil 

that  warms  up  early  in  the  Spring. 
A  field  of  rich  sandy  loam  that 
retains  moisture  fairly  well,  with 
a  southern  slope  or  sheltered  loca¬ 
tion,  will  be  a  suitable  place  for 
this  crop.  The  plot  we  used  last 
year  was  a  rather  light  sand,  and 
in  a  season  of  light  rainfall  might 
have  been  a  trifle  dry.  In  the 
Fall  of  1911  there  was  a  rye  cover 
crop  on  the  ground,  and  we 
covered  this  with  fine  town  manure 
at  the  rate  of  about  12  tons  per 
acre.  In  the  Spring  of  1912  we  had 
some  surplus  manure  in  the  barn¬ 
yard  and  some  of  this,  amounting 
to  about  six  tons  more  per  acre, 
was  spread  on  top  of  the  first 
application  just  before  all  of  it 
was  turned  under  deeply  with  a 
three-horse  plow.  Because  of  a 
very  wet  Spring  the  plowing  was 
not  done  until  about  the  middle  of 
April,  by  which  time  the  rye  was 
entirely  too  high,  but  fortunately 
it  rained  later,  and  there  was  no 
loss  from  dry  weather.  After 
plowing  the  ground  was  harrowed 
thoroughly  with  an  Acme  and 
marked  out  in  checks  4 /z  feet 
apart  each  way.  We  always  al¬ 
low  that  distance  for  eggplants, 
and  even  then  the  rows  are  al¬ 
most  closed  by  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  At  plant  setting  time  a  plow 
was  run  down  the  rows  just  as 
deep  as  two  horses  could  pull  it. 
thus  enabling  us  to  get  the  plants 
down  to  the  manure  and  where 
they  would  not  suffer  much  from 
lack  of  moisture.  Plants  were 
set  May  11,  at  which  time  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  4-8-10  fertilizer  was  scat¬ 
tered  about  each  hill  to  start  them 
growing.  No  other  fertilizer  was 
given  throughout  the  season. 


GASOLINE  CULTIVATOR  AT  LAUNDRY  WORK.  Fig.  88. 


WASHING  THE  PIORSERADISH  ROOT.  Fig.  89. 


A  HORSERADISH  CROP  IN  LEAF.  Fig.  90. 


THE  BOY  AND  THE  FAMILY  BEEHIVE.  Fig.  91. 


Clean  and  frequent  cultivation 
was  given  throughout  the  entire 
growing  period. 

General  Treatment. — The  first 
marketing  was  made  July  10  and 
consisted  of  four  baskets,  which 
netted  $1.10  each.  The  last  cut¬ 
ting  of  two  baskets  was  made 
October  24,  and  they  netted  35 
cents  each.  Some  sold  in  mid¬ 
season  as  low  as  10  cents  a  basket. 
The  entire  crop  was  sold  in  the 
open  market  through  commission 
men  in  Philadelphia  and  Chester. 
After  eggplants  once  get  started 
in  the  field  they  are  quite  tough 
and  can  stand  a  lot  of  hard 
knocks,  but  before  they  get  in  the 
field  they  need  careful  handling. 
However,  for  one  already  en¬ 
gaged  in  growing  early  tomatoes 
and  peppers,  it  will  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  add  a  few  eggplants.  The 
profits  from  all  three  depend 
largely  on  their  earliness,  and  all 
are  grown  with  earliness  as  the 
prime  object.  In  common  with 
most  truckers  throughout  this  sec¬ 
tion  we  have  a  simply  constructed 
hothouse  covered  with  ordinary 
cold  frame  sash,  and  heated  with 
wood  stoves.  In  this  house  we 
start  all  of  our  tomato,  eggplant 
and  pepper  plants.  Last  year  we 
sowed  our  eggplant  and  pepper 
seed  February  13,  and  tomato  seed 
February  17.  Eggplants  and  pep¬ 
pers  are  given  the  warmest  part 
of  the  house,  right  near  the  stove, 
and  if  necessary  we  sometimes 
partition  the  house  off,  so  as  to 
give  them  extra  heat  without  at 
the  same  time  forcing  the  toma¬ 
toes  too  hard.  The  soil  used  on 
the  benches  for  tomatoes  and  pep¬ 
pers  is  a  good  rich  sandy  loam, 
placed  over  two  or  three  inches 
of  fine  stable  manure,  but  where 
eggplants  are  sown  we  place  a 
couple  of  inches  of  yellow  sub¬ 
soil  sand  on  the  manure  and  sow 
the  seed  in  this.  Eggplants  damp 
off  very  easily  when  small,  but  by 
using  this  yellow  sand  we  avoid 
this  to  a  great  extent.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  absence  of 
damping-off  fungus  in  that  yellow 
sand.  All  plants  are  allowed  to 
grow  in  the  hothouse  without 
transplanting  until  about  March 
20  or  25 ;  then  they  are  trans¬ 
planted  to  cold  frames.  Last  year, 
which  was  later  than  the  average, 
we  transplanted  our  tomatoes 
March  27  and  28  and  eggplants 
April  2. 

Transplanting. — At  transplant¬ 
ing  time  tomatoes  always  go  in 
ordinary  cold  frames  without 
heat,  sometimes  peppers  and  egg¬ 
plants  do  also,  but  the  latter  do 
much  better  if  transplanted  where 
some  heat  can  be  given  to  get 
them  started.  To  furnish  this 
heat  some  have  ordinary  hot¬ 
houses  similar  to  the  one  where 
the  plants  were  started,  into  which 
they  transplant  their  eggplants 
and  peppers ;  others  have  a  flat 
bed  covered  with  sash,  but  with 
a  furnace  and  flue  beneath  made 
after  the  fashion  of  a  sweet  po¬ 
tato  bed;  others  make  a  mild 
manure  bed.  All  are  good  and 
accomplish  the  same  thing — that 
of  furnishing  a  little  heat  until 
the  tender  plants  get  well  rooted. 
Previous  to  last  year  we  trans¬ 
planted  our  eggplants  in  an  especi¬ 
ally  constructed  house,  but  last 
Spring  it  was  filled  with  water 
and  so  we  simply  shifted  the  sash 
from  it  to  a  manure  heated  frame 
made  on  higher  ground.  We  grow 
something  over  25,000  tomato, 
eggplant  and  pepper  plants  for 
our  own  use.  Many  growers  have 
50.000  or  more,  while  few  have 
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less  than  8,000  or  10,000.  With  such 
quantities,  paper  pots,  berry  boxes, 
flats,  etc.,  would  be  out  of  the  question. 
However,  a  method  has  been  evolved 
here  that  I  think  is  far  ahead  of  pots 
and  boxes  as  to  ease  and  quickness  with 
which  plants  can  be  handled,  and  I 
know  it  is  far  less  expensive.  We  start 
with  the  cold  frame.  The  frame  itself 
is  made  as  are  frames  everywhere,  only 
of  sufficient  width  to  accommodate  our 
large  354x7  foot  sash.  In  the  frame  we 
place  two  to  three  inches  of  fine  stable 
manure,  and  above  it  about  two  inches 
of  rich  soil.  The  soil  should  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  damp  so  that  it  will  not  run 
together  when  a  hole  is  made  in  it.  To¬ 
mato  plants,  when  transferred  from  the 
seed  house,  are  set  in  this  from  Al/2  to 
five  inches  apart  each  way.  We  set 
ours  Al/2  inches.  Eggplants  are  set 
five  inches  each  way.  As  an  aid  to  set¬ 
ting  the  plants  a  “spotting”  or  trans¬ 
planting  board  is  used.  This  has  three 
or  four  rows  of  pegs  about  four  inches 


THE  RURAb  NEW-fOHKER 

pay  for  the  work ;  I  would  not  hire 
others  to  do  such  work  who  would  not 
do  likewise,  provided  the  trees  had  not 
been  allowed  to  dry  out  too  much,  as 
all  such  injured  trees  should  have  all 
bare  wood  covered  with  thick  paint, 
grafting  wax  or  banked  with  moist  dirt, 
as  soon  after  the  injury  as  possible,  for 
best  results.  Many  young  trees  might 
be  saved,  others  partly  girdled  by  mice 
or  other  causes  could  be  greatly  helped 
in  their  growth,  by  a  few  well-placed 
bridge  grafts,  and  the  orchard  improved 
both  in  looks  and  value  in  dollars.  I 
see  little  excuse  for  the  up-to-date  or- 
chardist,  for  bridge-grafting,  like  much 
horticultural  work,  is  easily  learned  by 
one  who  has  a  knack  and  love  for  such 
work.  As  bridge-grafting  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  in  its  object  and  methods  from 
other  grafting,  scions  may  be  of  older 
wood  without  a  bud  upon  them,  and 
used  from  two  inches  or  less  to  two 
feet  or  more  in  length  as  the  work  de¬ 
mands.  The  scions  should  be  cut  early 
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long  spaced  at  the  proper  distance,  and  and  kept  dormant  as  for  other  grafting. 


is  long  enough  to  reach  across  the  cold 
frame  bed  which  usually  means  about 
6)4  feet.  When  transplanting  men  sit 
on  the  “spotting”  board  and  set  plants 
in  the  holes  made  by  it  at  the  last  shift¬ 
ing  and  so  on  down  the  frame.  Their 
weight  forces  the  pegs  in  the  soil  and 
makes  a  small  individual  opening  for 
each  plant. 

Blocking  the  Plants. — About  the 
middle  of  April  the  plants  are  blocked ; 
that  is,  the  soil  and  manure  is  cut  from 
above  midway  between  the  rows  of 
plants  both  ways  of  the  bed,  with  a 
large  sharp  hilling  hoe  that  has  been 
straightened  at  the  shank  so  that  the 
blade  is  on  a  line  with  the  handle.  This 
blocking  leaves  each  individual  plant  in 
a  cube  of  soil  and  manure  varying  from 
four  to  five  inches  square  and  five  inches 
deep.  Two  live  men  can  easily  block 
15,000  plants  a  day  and  shift  their  own 
sash.  The  night  before  plants  are  set 
in  the  field  they  are  given  a  thorough 
watering.  This  settles  the  soil  and 
manure  and  the  next  day  the  plants 
can  be  lifted  from  the  cold  frame  on  a 
fork,  six  at  a  time,  placed  in  a  cart, 
taken  to  the  field  and  placed  in  their 
proper  places  in  the  row  with  but  very 
little  damage  to  the  block  of  soil  and 
manure  encasing  the  roots  of  each  plant. 
Plants  standing  in  such  a  large  block  of 
soil  and  manure  wilt  but  little  on  being 
taken  to  the  field,  and  if  a  rain  comes 
soon  after  they  are  set  they  continue 
to  grow  as  though  never  disturbed,  and 
that  is  just  the  way  we  like  to  see  them 
do,  for  with  other  conditions  equal  the 
plants  that  get  the  early  start  will  come 
along  with  ripe  fruit  at  a  time  when  it 
is  bringing  the  top-notch  prices. 

TRUCKER,  JR. 
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A  scion  of  from  three-sixteenths  to  one- 
fourth  inch  in  diameter  is  a  very  good 
size  for  average  work,  but  smaller  or 
larger  scions  may  be  used  as  the  case 
demands.  As  the  object  of  such  graft¬ 
ing  is  to  bridge  over  a  dead  spot  or 
where  the  bark  has  been  removed  from 
some  cause,  both  ends  of  scion  must  ]  catalogue  free. 
connect  with  live  bark  and  grow  to  be 
of  any  value,  and  that  the  scion  may 
unite  with  the  stock  the  bark  should 
slip  easily  as  in  budding. 

The  tools  needed  for  such  work  are 
a  sharp  knife,  a  hammer  and  tacks;  I 
also  use  a  home-made  puncher  which  is 
used  where  the  bark  does  not  start 
easily,  or  where  fresh-cut  scions  on 
which  the  bark  starts  easily  are  used, 
as  I  often  set  scions  up  to  about  July 
1,  if  I  find  a  bad  spot  injured  by  borers 
when  looking  after  those  pests.  To  pre¬ 
pare  a  scion  for  setting  cut  a  long 
slanting  cut  so  as  to  cut  off  end  of 
scion,  then  on  opposite  side  make  a 
short  cut  of  about  the  same  bevel,  cut¬ 
ting  off  end  of  scion.  The  scion  should 
not  be  cut  wedge-shaped,  but  with  the 
cut  much  longer  on  the  side  which  fits 
against  the  tree  to  be  grafted.  Both 
ends  of  scion  are  cut  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  after  getting  the  right  length,  yet 
personally  I  often  cut  the  upper  end 
after  the  scion  has  been  inserted  at  base 
of  tree.  This  should  be  done  first,  and 
a  square  cut  through  the  bark  where  the 
scion  is  to  go  is  first  made  near  the 
edge  of  live  bark.  Remove  any  bark 
above  this  cut  where  scion  is  to  go, 
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then  start  bark  with  point  of  knife  or  bearing  trees  of  known  quality, 

_  sold  at  wholesale  by 

puncher,  push  down  scion  as  far  as  cut 
extends  on  scion,  or  a  little  farther,  then 
drive  one  or  more  tacks  through  the 
bark  near  the  scion  to  keep  scion  firm 
and  bark  close  to  wood.  To  set  top 
end  place  scion  where  it  should  remain, 
make  a  straight  cut  in  bark  on  right  of 
scion  as  far  as  scion  extends,  if  scion 


BRIDGE-GRAFTING. 

I  was  greatly  surprised  a  year  or  two 
ago  to  hear  a  well-known  apple  grower  is  short,  or  too  large  to  spring  in  place, 
and  institute  speaker  at  a  public  meet-  bor  ^onSer  scions  a  less  cut  will  do,  and 
ing  he  was  addressing  tell  how  sorry 
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he  was  to  lose  some  thrifty  young  apple 
trees.  They  were  in  a  seven  or  eight 
years  old  orchard  that  had  been  girdled 
by  mice.  In  answer  to  the  question 
“Why  not  save  them  by  bridge-graft- 


can  be  sprung  in  place  a  little.  Slip 
scion  to  right  and  lift  bark  on  side  of 
cut  where  scion  was,  and  slide  scion 
under  the  bark  sideways.  Then  drive 
one  or  more  tacks  through  the  bark  that 
has  been  loosened  near  the  scion.  None 
should  be  used  on  other  side  unless  bark 
is  loosened  by  setting  another  scion 


ing?”  he  answered,  “Bridge-grafting  is  The  tacks  should  not  be  driven  through 


a  very  uncertain  operation,  and  I  would 
prefer  to  pull  them  up  immediately 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  losing  a 
year’s  time  in  trying  to  save  them  by 
bridge-grafting.”  Yet  he  had  just  said 
he  was  more  sorry  because  of  the  in- 


the  scions,  but  so  as  to  bring  the  bark 
close  to  scion  and  stock.  Then  set  as 
many  scions  as  space  will  permit,  but 
not  close  enough  so  as  to  loosen  all  the 
bark.  When  scions  are  set  use  graft¬ 
ing  wax  to  keep  out  air  and  water  at 
both  ends  of  scion.  Cover  with  burlap, 

•  ..  ,  ,  r  ,  .  ,  ,  .  or  where  near  the  ground  fresh  moist 

jury  to  the  looks  of  his  orchard  than  earth,  until  scions  have  begun  to  grow. 

the  money  value  of  the  trees,  which  If  the  job  is  well  done  the  scions  will 
were  worth  quite  a  few  dollars  apiece.  firmly  to  the  stock  to  be  grafted 

To  him  such  trees  were  not  worth  sav-  jP°n  by  the  bark,  which  has  been  tacked 

•  i  .  v  re  down,  and  it  is  better  not  to  nut  two 

inT  and  we  meet  others  of  that  same  tacks  opposite  each  other  beside  the 
opinion.  scion,  viz.,  on  both  sides  of  scion.  In 

Yet  I  have  had  no  trouble  in  saving  choosing  scions  use  those  from  thrifty, 

such  trees  with  very  little  if  any  loss  !iar,c!y  tre^s>  as  they  are  much  superior 

•  j  T  ,  J  to  those  from  a  weak  grower  or  liahle 

in  growth,  and  were  I  to  do  such  work  to  injury  from  freezing. 

would  guarantee  to  save  the  tree  or  no  ’  H.  o.  mead. 


How  to  Grow  Fruit  FREE 

Write  today  for  our  book-more  than  a  catalogue.  Tells  what  to  plant  in  your 
locality.  How  to  plant,  how  to  trim,  spraying1,  as  well  as  giving  you  the  choicest 
varieties  of  apples,  peaches,  cherries  and  other  fruit— all  “Woody Quality’'  stock. 

oCh0^!n?UivflU!  hvf  ,aKfnfe  r)r‘ceS;  We  sell  direct  only.  We  will  send  this  book 
absolutely  free.  Not  the  biggest  book,  but  one  you  can  depend 
on.  Don  t  fail  to  write  for  a  copy.  Return  mail  brings  it 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES,  Allen  L.  Wood,  594  Culver  Road,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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FRUIT  TREES 
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In  the  end  Wiley's  Better  Trees  eost  less.  Our  Free  catalog  shows  why  successful  Fruit  Growers 
plant  our  trees,  and  who  many  of  them  are.  Our  family  of  Rural  New-Yorker  patrons  know  we  are 
found  on  tnif  page  annually.  The  Best  are  non©  too  good  for  you  who  have  not  yet  tried  our  trees. 

S  U  Cl  Gl  E  ST  I  ONS  ?n  ^oice  of  varieties  for  various  localities,  after  care,  etc.,  in 

booklet  form  issued  separate  from  catalog,  sent  free  on  request 

watch  w'iiey  s^trtesbear  set  our  catalog  »o*f  H.  S.  Wiley  &  Son,  27  Beach  St.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


”pHE  only 


RHODES  MFC.  CO., 

529  S.  DIVISION  AVE  ,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  fllCH. 


pruner 

made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  ttyles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 
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THE  FARMER’S  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Part  I. 

The  crowning  glory  of  any  country 
place  is  flowers.  Have  them  in  borders 
along  the  drive,  along  the  fences, 
around  the  lawn,  around  the  house  and 
in  the  flower  garden.  Have  them  every¬ 
where  except  in  the  lawn.  Do  not  spoil 
a  lawn  with  flower  beds.  Put  them  all 
around,  but  not  in  it.  Nothing  looks 
well  in  a  lawn  but  carpet  bedding,  and 
unless  the  grounds  are  large  and  pre¬ 
tentious  carpet  bedding  is  not  the  thing. 
[William  Robinson,  one  of  the  greatest 
flower  garden  authorities  in  the  world, 
once  described  carpet  bedding  scorn¬ 
fully  as  “an  Italian  pastry-cook’s  idea 
of  the  beautiful.” — Eds.]  The  hardy 
border  is  what  is  wanted.  It  looks 
equally  well  around  the  laborer’s  cot¬ 
tage  or  the  mansion.  We  can  find  plenty 
of  information  telling  us  how  to  ar¬ 
range  plants  by  putting  the  taller  at  the 
back  and  sloping  to  the  front.  Not 
much  information  can  we  find  that  tells 
us  how  to  get  them  without  paying  the 
seedsmen  and  nurserymen  high  prices 
for  inferior  plants.  For  the  average 
person  this  makes  the  price  of  a  large 
hardy  border  prohibitive.  By  starting 
in  early  Spring,  the  first  day  of  April  in 
the  latitude  of  Philadelphia,  a  little 
earlier  south  and  a  little  later  north, 
nearly  all  the  plants  needed  may  be  raised 
from  seed.  Make  a  seed  bed  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  sunny  place  and  plant  the  seed. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough 
transplant  to  temporary  or  permanent 
quarters  for  the  Summer.  In  the  Fall 
move  to  permanent  quarters,  made  rich 
with  manure,  as  the  plants  will  not  be 
moved  for  years.  It  is  important  that 
the  first  transplanting  be  made  with  each 
variety  of  plants  as  soon  as  they  are 
old  enough  to  keep  them  from  becoming 
scrawny.  The  plants  cannot  get  over 
this  in  a  season.  Below  follows  a  list 
of  the  leading  perennials,  their  habits, 
color  and  time  it  takes  the  seed  to  ger¬ 
minate.  But  first  let  me  impress  upon 
you  the  value  of  good  seed.  It  shows 
on  these  as  on  nothing  else.  Do  not  get 
any  doubtful  seed.  Order  only  from  a 
reliable  seedsman.  Remember  the  high¬ 
est  price  is  for  extra  fine  flowers.  It 
is  poor  economy  to  nurse  a  lot  of  plants 
from  cheap  seed  for  a  year,  then  when 
they  bloom  they  are  not  true  or  else 
have  very  small  flowers.  The  varieties 
named  here  are  selected  by  careful  study 
and  experience,  and  are  the  best  of  their 
kinds. 

Achillea  (milfoil  or  yarrow)  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  white  perennials  for  cut 
flower  purposes.  Pure  white  double 
flowers  are  borne  in  greatest  profusion 
the  entire  Summer  on  stems  two  feet 
long.’  The  foliage  and  flowers  are 
equally  attractive  in  bouquets.  A.  Ptar- 
mica  “The  Pearl”  is  the  best  variety. 
Fine  for  cemetery  planting,  as  it  will 
take  care  of  itself  in  weeds  or  grass. 
Perfectly  hardy  everywhere;  rejoices  in 
full  sun,  germinates  in  10  days.  The 
first  year  they  have  small  flowers,  but 
they  improve  with  age. 

Aconitum  (monk’s- hood,  helmet  flower 
or  wolfsbane).  All  the  varieties  form 
bushy  clumps  and  are  invaluable  for 
planting  in  shady  places.  They  have 
spikes  of  helmet-shaped  flowers  and 
bloom  from  July  to  September.  Grows 
three  to  five  feet  high.  The  mixed  is 
excellent.  Colors  from  white  to  dark 
blue.  Although  it  takes  20  days  to  ger¬ 
minate,  it  is  easily  raised  from  seed. 
Transplant  large  plants  in  October  or 
early  Spring.  [Remember  this  is  a  very 
poisonous  plant. — Eds.] 

Anemone  (Japanese  windflower).  A. 
Japonica,  white,  is  the  best  of  all;  be¬ 
gins  to  bloom  in  'August  and  remains  in 
full  beauty  until  cut  down  by  frost. 
Fine  for  cutting;  height  two  to  three 
feet.  St.  Brigid,  the  poppy  flowered 
Irish  Anemone,  blooms  in  May  and  June 
and  comes  in  mixed  colors.  *  All  the 
Anemones  want  a  little  protection  in 
Winter  and  germinate  in  15  days.  They 
do  best  under  tall  trees,  where  they  get 
the  sun  morning  and  afternoon,  but  are 
shaded  at  midday. 

Dwarf  hardy  Asters  are  desirable  for 
rockery  or  edge  of  the  hardy  border. 
They  give  quantities  of  flowers  after 
many  hardy  plants  are  through  bloom¬ 
ing.  They  grow  six  to  10  inches  and 
have  large  purplish-blue  flowers;  want 
full  sun.  Germinate  in  15  days. 

Aquilegia  (columbine).  A.  chrysan- 
tha,  the  golden  Rocky  Mountain  colum¬ 
bine,  is  a  long-spurred  canary-colored 
variety,  fine  for  bouquets.  For  all- 
around  purposes  it  is  hard  to  beat  Ccvr- 
ulea,  which  is  the  long-spurred  blue 
and  white  Rocky  Mountain  columbine. 
Coerulea  hybrids  are  the  best  mixture. 
It  grows  finely  in  full  sun  or  partial 


shade.  Height  two  to  three  feet.  Takes 
10  to  25  days  to  germinate,  but  is  easily 
raised.  [We  would  add  the  European 
varieties,  A.  vulgaris  and  A.  glandu- 
losa. — Eds.] 

The  Chrysanthemum  with  me,  in  the 
latitude  of  .Philadelphia,  has  not  proven 
a  satisfactory  garden  flower,  both  foliage 
and  flowers  being  badly  injured  by  frost 
before  it  reached  perfection,  yet  it  is 
admired  by  many  and  is  easily  raised 
from  seed.  The  dwarf  pompon  varie¬ 
ties  are  the  hardiest  and  germinate  in 
10  days.  Most  of  the  fine  varieties  of 
the  florist  are  hardy  in  the  latitude  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Coreopsis  is  one  of  the  finest  hardy 
plants  and  one  of  the  garden’s  forces 
in  yellow.  It  is  covered  with  flowers  in 
June  and  has  occasional  ones  till  frost. 
Lanceolata,  yellow  with  brown  eye,  is 
excellent,  grows  three  feet  high,  flour¬ 
ishes  in  full  sun,  and  germinates  in 
eight  days. 

Campanula  (bellflower). — Many  varie¬ 
ties  are  good.  Carpatica  is  a  perennial, 
clear  blue,  eight  inches  high  and  blooms 
from  June  to  October.  Pyramidalis 
(chimney  bellflower)  is  a  perennial  and 
the  finest  of  the  Campanula  family, 
forms  a  perfect  pyramid  four  to  six 
feet  high  and  bears  blue,  salver-like 
flowers  in  great  number  during  late 
Summer  and  Fall,  but  requires  much 
protection  during  Winter,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Campanula  family  do  not  require 
much.  Persicifolia  (peach  bells)  is  a 
perennial  two  feet  high,  blue  salver¬ 
shaped  flowers.  Blooms  six  weeks  dur¬ 
ing  June  and  July.  Campanula  Medium 
(Canterbury  bell)  is  a  biennial,  blooms 
the  second  year  from  seed  and  then 
dies;  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  but  worth 
it,  and  they  are  the  kind  most  used. 
They  bear  bell-shaped  flowers  in  great 
numbers  in  June  and  July.  They  grow 
two  to  three  feet  high.  The  mixed  sorts 
have  a  good  range  of  colors,  shades  of 
blue  predominating.  Calycanthema  is 
the  cup-and-saucer  Canterbury  bell ; 
each  flower  resembles  a  miniature  cup 
and  saucer.  It  blooms  for  six  weeks 
during  June  and  July,  height  and  color 
the  same  as  Medium.  They  are  very 
interesting  and  pretty.  Double  Medium 
are  not  as  delicate  as  the  single.  All 
of  the  Campanulas  germinate  in  five  to 
10  days.  Do  not  crowd ;  give  full  sun. 

Delphinium  (hardy  larkspur)  is  one 
of  the  perennials  that  we  must  have  in 
the  hardy  border,  and  lots  of  it,  here, 
there  and  everywhere.  It  takes  25  days 
to  germinate,  but  may  be  easily  raised 
from  seed.  It  grows  three  to  five  feet 
high  and  wants  full  sun.  Belladonna 
seedlings  are  the  nearest  everblooming ; 
they  have  a  good  range  of  color,  from 
lightest  to  darkest  blue.  This  will  bloom 
profusely  the  first  season.  The  follow¬ 
ing  years  cut  off  the  stalks  as  soon  as 
they  have  bloomed  and  new  flower 
shoots  will  spring  up  at  once. 

Dictamnus  (gas  plant)  wants  full  sun. 
In  June  and  July  it  has  spikes  of  fra¬ 
grant  curious  flowers,  and  gives  off  dur¬ 
ing  hot  weather  a  fragrant  volatile  oil 
which  ignites  when  a  match  is  applied 
to  it.  It  is  best  left  undisturbed  after 
being  put  in  permanent  position.  In¬ 
stances  are  known  where  this  plant  has 
outlived  father,  son  and  grandson  in 
one  spot,  and  still  flourishes.  It  grows 
three  to  five  feet;  germinates  in  20  to 
30  days. 

Daisy.  For  admirers  of  the  humble 
daisy  we  have  the  Beilis  or  double  Eng¬ 
lish  daisy.  It  blooms  the  first  year  from 
seed  and  will  stand  the  Winter  with 
slight  protection ;  germinates  in  five  days 
and  comes  in  white,  pink  and  rose.  The 
Shasta  daisy  is  like  the  field  daisy,  only 
larger,  and  with  me  is  much  damaged 
by  rose  slugs.  It  is  easily  raised  from 
seed,  germinating  in  15  days,  and  its 
pearly  white  flowers  are  beautiful. 

While  Dielytra  or  Dicentra  (bleeding 
heart)  cannot  be  grown  from  seed, 
roots  are  easily  obtained,  and  for  a 
shady  place  it  is  hard  to  beat ;  has  a 
long  period  of  bloom  in  Spring. 

Digitalis  (foxglove).  These  are  tall 
and  stately,  true  old-fashioned  flowers, 
fine  for  a  background  and  grand  in 
masses.  When  planted  in  partial  shade 
the  blooming  period  is  prolonged  to 
about  six  weeks  in  June  and  July.  They 
are  perennials,  but  succeed  best  when 
treated  as  biennials,  sowing  the  seed  in 
the  seed  bed  every  Spring.  I  prefer 
the  mixed.  They  germinate  in  10  days. 
The  colors  run  from  white  to  purple. 
For  sun  or  shade. 

Eupatorium. — Fraseri  is  the  best  va¬ 
riety.  It  will  grow  in  sun  or  shade  and 
is  fine  for  cutting.  Mixed  colors;  ger¬ 
minates  in  10  days. 

Euphorbia  marginata  is  the  flowering 
mountain  spurge;  has  white  flowers  and 
ornamental  foliage.  Grows  one  foot 
high  and  prefers  semi-shade;  germinates 
in  20  days.  l.  p.  c. 


DOYOUNEEDPAINT? 

LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  tell  you  all  you  want 
to  know  about  paint  and  painting.  The  best  paint  is  the  cheapest  paint. 

1  make  the  best  paint.  INGERSOLL’S  PAINT  has  been  made  for  71  years. 
It  is  made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  the  BEST  MATERIALS,  thor¬ 
oughly  combined  by  machinery — you  cannot  make  GOOD  PAINT  with  a 
stick  by  hand-mixing.  Other  paints  are  sold  by  dealers  or  supply  houses. 
This  method  requires  salary  and  expenses  of  traveling  salesmen  and  profits 
for  jobbers  and  retailers.  These  extra  expenses  and  numerous  profits  YOU 
MUST  PAY  when  you  buy  the  paint.  If  the  price  is  low  the  measure  is 
short  or  the  quality  poor — usually  both. 

I  Can  Save  You  One-Half  Your 

Paint  Bills 

One-half  the  price  you  pay  the  retailer  represents  the  factory  cost  of 
the  paint.  The  other  half  is  required  for  middlemen's  profits  and  expenses. 
Our  paint  is  shipped  fresh  from  the  factory  direct  to  you.  You  pay  simply 
•the  factory  price.  You  pay  no  salesman;  no  hotel  bills;  and  no  middlemen 
of  any  kind.  The  dealer  or  supply  house  may  offer  you  a  paint  at  our  price; 
but  THEY  CANNOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  AT  OUR 
PRICE.  They  must  add  the  cost  of  their  expensive  method  of  selling  and 
middlemen’s  profits;  IF  they  give  you  the  Ingersoll  QUALITY  of  paint  the 
cost  will  be  DOUBLE  OUR  PRICE. 

Don’t  Use  Cheap  Paint 

offered  by  dealers  and  supply  houses.  They  may  save  you  a  little  on  first 
cost,  but  no  more  labor  is  required  to  paint  your  buildings  with  INGER¬ 
SOLL  PAINT  than  with  inferior  store  paint.  Poor  paint  always  makes  a 
building  look  shabby  in  six  months  or  a  year,  and  is  sure  to  make  you 
regret  the  little  saving  in  the  first  cost  of  the  material.  INGERSOLL 
PAINTS  will  give  you  long  years  of  satisfactory  service  and  LOOK  WELL 
ALL  THE  TIME. 

Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  39  years 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood. 

We  make  it  easy  for  you  to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book 
will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order  will  reach  us  over  night,  and 
the  paint  will  be  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let  me  send 
you  my  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set 
of  Sample  Color  Cards  and  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 

If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Me.  Do  It  Now.  I  Can  Save  You  Money 

O.  W.  Ingersoll,  Prop. 

NO.  248  PLYMOUTH  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


Once  Grown  Always  Grown 

Maule’s  Seeds 


Endorsed  by  more  than  450,000  pro¬ 
gressive  gardeners  as  the  best  ever 

My  new  Seed  Catalogue  is  a  wonder.  Con¬ 
tains  everything  in  seedB,  bulbs,  small  fruits 
and  plants  worth  growing.  600  illustrations; 
176  pages.  Any  gardener  sending  his  name  on 
a  postal  card  can  have  it  for  the  asking.  Send 
for  it  today.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
1707-09-11  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Send  6  cents  ( stamps )  mention  this 
paper ,  I  will  enclose  in  the  catalogue 
a  packet  of  the  above  GIAXT  pansy. 


J 


wj  only  safe  rule;  put  your 
W  faith  in  the  best  seeds  you 
J  can  buy.  Ferry’s  have  had  the 
highest  reputation  for  over  50 
years.  For  sale  everywhere. 

1913  Catalogue  free  on  request. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


Choice  Home  Grown 

Field  Seeds 


direct  from  the  farmer  to  the 
user.  All  seeds  best  possible 
quality  obtainable.  We  pay 
freight  on  all  shipments. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS, 


HONEST 


Gregory’s  “Honest”  SEEDS 

produce  the  best  of  crisp  vegetables 

and  beautiful  Bowers.  Let  us  prove  this  in  your 

garden  by  trying  the  following: 

iupply  *  Lettuce  &  Radish  10c 

We  will  mail  large  packet  each  of  May  King  and 
Curled  Simpson  Lettuce,  Scarlet  Globe  and  White  Icicle 
Radish.  Choicest  strain*  of  finest  sorts.  Enough  for 
several  sowings.  Ordoraa  “the  popular  collodion. ” 

nnnn  Beautiful,  Instructive  Cetelop.  Helps 
pKpr  to  better  gardens.  Lists  all  good  vegetable 
*  ts  e and  flower  seeds.  Gives  ‘'honest”  prices. 
Ask  for  your  copy  to-day.  Sent  FREE  on  request. 

J.  J.  II.  tlKKGOKY  A  SON 
436  Elm  St.,  Murblchcad,  Mass. 

1m 


Ligonier,  Ind. 


“Kberle  Quality’*  Seeds  are  bound  to  grow  if  given 
the  proper  care.  Years  of  experience  euabie  us  to 
offer  yon  a  wonderful  variety  of  choico  seeds, 
plants  and  bulbs  at  fair  prices. 

Ebcrle’ft  1918  Seed  Annual— Free. 

It  describes  our  great  collection  of  fresh  seeds,  in¬ 
cluding  nearly  every  variety  of  known  worth.  Con¬ 
tains  much  valuable  information  and  advice  to  tho 
large  and  small  grower.  The  most  complete  cata¬ 
logue  we  have  yet  issued  aud  it'a  absolutely  free. 
Seud  for  }  our  cony  today. 

F.W.  EBERLE.  JIG  South  Peasl St..  Albaht.  N.Y. 


MILLIONS  OF  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  Blackberry  and  Straw¬ 
berry  plants,  Sweet  Potato  seed  and  plants,  vegeta¬ 
ble  plants.  Catalogue  free.  M.  N,  B0RG0,  Vineland.  N.  J. 
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CONTROLLING  APPLE  LICE. 

The  season  of  1912  has  been  notable 
'for  the  great  abundance  of  plant  lice, 
especially  on  apple  trees.  The  presence 
of  such  an  enormous  number  of  these 
insects  on  apples  has  been  accompanied 
by  serious  injury  to  the  trees  and  much 
damage  to  the  fruit.  There  were  three 
different  species  of  aphis  causing  the 
trouble,  the  European  grain  aphis,  the 
rosy  aphis  and  the  common  green  aphis. 
The  first  one  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
serious  pest  in  New  York  State,  but 
the  rosy  aphis  and  the  green  aphis  are 
exceedingly  injurious. 

Life  History  of  Apple  Aphis. — In 
the  Fall  the  female  aphid  lays  her  dark 
brown  shining  eggs  along  the  branches 
and  around  the  bases  of  the  buds.  The 
eggs  rest  in  these  situations  until  the 
following  Spring.  The  eggs  hatch  just 
about  the  time  the  buds  begin  to  swell 
and  the  young  wingless  lice  cluster  on 
the  buds  for  their  first  Spring  meal. 
As  soon  as  these  young  lice  mature 
they  give  birth  to  another  generation, 
and  these  to  another,  and  so  on  through 
the  season.  The  rosy  aphis,  however, 


YOUNG  LICE  ON  OPENING  BUD. 

is  said  to  produce  only  three  genera¬ 
tions  on  the  apple,  after  which  it  leaves 
the  trees  for  some  unknown  food  plants. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  rosy  aphis  left  the 
apple  trees,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
middle  of  July  during  the  season  of 
1912.  On  the  other  hand,  the  green 
apple  aphis  remains  on  the  trees  all 
Summer,  curling  and  rolling  the  leaves. 
The  plant  lice  multiply  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  rapidity.  One  mother  may 
give  birth  to  75  to  100  young,  each  of 
which  in  10  days  or  two  weeks  becomes 
a  full  grown  and  begins  to  bring  forth 
other  young  in  her  turn.  Thus  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  a  few  lice  left  after  a 
careless  spraying  or  after  even  the  most 
thorough  treatment  may  restock  the 
plant  in  a  few  days. 

Methods  of  Control. — In  the  first 
place,  early  treatment  is  necessary  if 
one  expects  to  check  the  increase  of 
these  pests  and  to  control  them.  Apple 
aphids  cannot  be  satisfactorily  con¬ 
trolled  if  one  waits  until  the  leaves  be- 


extract.  Whale-oil  soap  is  apt  to  vary 
in  composition  and  is  sometimes  not  as 
effective  as  it  should  be.  This  may  ac¬ 
count  for  the  poor  success  occasionally 
had  in  spraying  for  aphids  with  this 
material.  Moreover,  if  the  ingredients 
of  the  soap  are  not  properly  combined 
it  may  produce  burning.  When  used, 
the  soap  should  be  dissolved  in  water  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  to  five  gallons  of 
water. 

Kerosene  emulsion  is  also  much  used 
for  killing  aphids.  It  has  fine  spreading 
and  penetrating  qualities,  and  for  this 
reason  is  very  effective.  Dissolve  one- 
half  pound  of  soap  which  has  been 
shaved  fine  in  one  gallon  of  boiling 
water,  preferably  rain  water,  and  add 
two  gallons  of  kerosene  oil.  Agitate 
the  mixture  by  pumping  it  through  the 
spray  pump  back  into  itself  until  a 
white  creamy  mixture  is  produced.  Take 
one  part  of  this  to  eight  parts  of  water 
and  spray  the  trees  thoroughly.  The 
objection  to  kerosene  emulsion  is  the 
difficulty  and  trouble  in  making  it.  If 
one  has  a  lime-sulphur  boiling  plant  the 
emulsion  can  be  made  easily  and 
quickly  by  boiling  it  with  steam.  More¬ 
over,  when  the  oil  and  soap  solution 
are  boiled  with  steam  for  20  minutes 
the  compound  will  be  stable  and  there 
will  be  little  danger  of  the  oil  separat¬ 
ing  when  diluted  with  cold  water.  The 
black-leaf-40  is  coming  into  great  favor 
because  of  the  ease  with  which  it  is  di¬ 
luted  with  water  and  because  of  its 
effectiveness  in  killing  the  aphids.  It 
should  be  used  at  the  rate  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  pint  or  a  pint  to  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  The  one  objection  to 
black-leaf-40  is  that  it  is  weak  in  its 
power  to  spread  and  penetrate.  This 
may  be  remedied,  however,  by  adding 
four  or  five  pounds  of  soap  to  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  the  mixture.  Black-leaf-40  can 
also  be  combined  with  lime-sulphur.  In 
case  this  is  done,  the  soap  should  not 
be  added. 

A  Final  Recommendation. — Spray 
the  lice  while  they  are  young  and  are 
clustered  on  the  buds.  Do  this  with 
any  one  of  the  mixtures  named  in  the 
foregoing.  If  black-leaf-40  is  used  it 
may  be  combined  with  the  lime-sulphur 
applied  for  the  late  dormant  spraying. 
If  the  lice  are  not  all  killed,  the  black- 
leaf-40  may  be  used  again  with  the 
lime-sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead  for 
the  first  scab  spraying  just  before  the 
blossoms  open.  A  third  dose  may  be 
given  after  the  blossoms  fall  when  the 
first  Codling  moth  spray  is  being  ap¬ 
plied.  In  any  case,  do  not  wait  until 
the  leaves  curl,  for  the  lice  cannot  be 

hit.  GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Frozen  Tree*. 

L.  V.  D.,  Port  Murray,  N.  J. — Last  Fall 
the  bark  on  the  branches  of  a  number  of 
apple  trees  on  my  place  began  to  peel  off, 
on  some  down  to  the  gray  bark  under¬ 
neath,  and  on  others  down  to  the  live 
wood.  What  caused  this? 

A  ns. — From  your  description  of  the 
behavior  of  your  apple  trees,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  your  trees  were  Winter- 
injured  last  Winter.  The  only  thing 
which  you  can  do  to  help  the  trees  is  to 
cut  away  the  dead  bark  and  to  keep  the 
wounds  well  painted  to  preserve  the 
wood  until  it  can  be  covered  by  a  new 
growth.  If  the  trees  are  severely  in¬ 
jured  they  may  be  permanently  affected. 
The  trees  should  be  given  good  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  liberal  fertilization  to  encour¬ 
age  them  to  make  as  much  growth  as 
possible,  in  order  to  heal  over  the  in¬ 
juries. 


Fall  Bearing  Strawberries. 

Tj.  W.,  Milan,  Pa. — What  do  you  think 
about  Fall-bearing  strawberries?  Would 
it  be  a  profitable  crop  and  how  does  the 
flavor  compare  with  the  June  berry?  Some 
growers  in  Northern  New  York  claim  they 
have  berries  until  November  1.  Here  in 
Northern  Pennsylvania  we  often  have  frost 
in  September,  which  would  kill  other  ber¬ 
ries  ;  would  think  it  would  be  even  colder 
there. 


EGGS  OF  LICE  ON  BASE  OF  BUD. 

gin  to  roll  and  curl.  It  is  then  almost 
impossible  to  hit  the  lice,  as  they  are 
hidden  away  among  the  rolled  leaves. 
The  most  efficient  time  to  spray  for 
these  lice  is  when  they  are  clustered  on 
the  swelling  buds.  In  the  second  place, 
the  treatment  should  be  thorough,  for 
every  louse  must  be  hit  in  order  to  be 
killed.  To  do  this,  an  abundance  of 
liquid  should  be  used  an  a  high  pres¬ 
sure,  150  to  200  pounds,  maintained 
during  the  spraying.  Direct  the  stream 
up,  down,  sidewise  and  from  all  angles 
possible,  in  order  to  hit  the  lice  on  all 
sides  of  the  stems  and  leaves.  The 
materials  to  use  will  depend  somewhat 
upon  circumstances.  There  are  three 
substances  much  used  for  fighting 
aphids,  namely,  whale-oil  soap,  kerosene 
emulsion  and  black-leaf-40,  a  tobacco 


Ans. — We  think  most  of  the  horticul¬ 
tural  claims  for  these  Fall-bearing 
plants  are  fair.  Some  of  the  varieties 
certainly  do  give  fair  crops  of  fruit  un¬ 
til  late  in  the  Fall,  unless  the  frost  nips 
the  bloom ;  the  berries  show  great 
hardiness.  We  have  tasted  some  of 
these  Fall  berries  which  were  quite  as 
good  in  flavor  as  any  of  the  Summer 
ripening  sorts,  and  they  give  very  fair 
yields.  As  a  rule  they  are  shy  plant 
makers,  and  do  not  propagate  freely. 
As  a  commercial  proposition  we  doubt 
if  these  Fall  bearers  have  any  great  fu¬ 
ture.  As  a  novelty  they  have  thus  far 
sold  well,  but  if  produced  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  they  must  compete  with  many  Fall 
fruits,  and  we  do  not  believe  they  will 
pay  on  a  large  scale.  It  will  pay  any 
fruit  grower  to  plant  a  fair  number  of 
Fall  bearers,  but  we  do  not  advise  a 
large  investment. 


Does  Your  Farm 

NEED  LIME? 

Most  farms  do  that  have  been  cropped  for 
a  long  term  of  years — a  Dollar  invested 
in  lime  to  correct  the  acidity  of  the  soil 
will  result  in  $10  extra  value  of  the  crop. 
The  best  lime  for  all  agricultural 
purposes  is 


sold  under  a  guaranteed  analysis  and 
a  reputation  of  more  than  a  century 
standing  back  of  the  product.  Write 
today  for  our  free  illustrated  booklet, 
telling  how,  for  what,  and  when  to 
use  lime.  Address  nearest  office. 

Rockland  6  Rockport  Lime  Co. 

Rockland,  Me. 

Boston,  45  Milk  St. ;  New  York,  Fifth  Ave.  Bldg, 


Save  Money  on 
Berry  Boxes  and 
Baskets 


Fruit  ftud  Vegt- 
table  Package! 
and  Growers'  Snppllcn  of  all  kinds. 
Write  f<*r  free  money-saving  catalogue 
and  price-list. 

Largest  Factor y]of  its  Kind  in  the  Country. 


HEW  ALBANY  BOX  ANO  BASKET  CO.. Box  1 11.  New  Albany, lod. 


CLOVER'® 

Ml W  Hi  llTme  toBuy 

Prices  bound  to  be  higher  later.  Buy  before  advance 
and  save  money.  Write  today  forspeciallow  price  and 
free  samples  of  our  Pure  Iowa  Grown  New  Crop  Rectean- 
ed  Tested  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed.  Have  alfalfa,  alsike, 
sweet  clover,  all  kinds  grass  seed.  Write  us  now. 

A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO..  Box  160,  Cl.rlnda,  Iowa 


Pure  Field  Seeds 

Clover,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of 
Pure  Field  Seeds  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer  ;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples. 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  POST' OKI  A,  Ohio 


_ !Bf$Lots 

Our  Specialty 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWERS 

and  save  went’*  profit  of  mi*  or  more.  You  also  make 
r/KS1  «*“«  ^ordcri",  in  Mr  lots.  Clul.  with  your 
neighbors  and  get  the  reduction  iu  price. 

CHERRY  TREES  $6.90  PER  HUNDRED 

S'”"*?"’  4  to  B  fcet  Tree*.  May  1*  all 
l  l  ^  y  °r  ,of  fo"r  "Reties.  No  less 
than  2-  of  ono  variety.  No  discount. 

ntw  ln  I,anBr*be  where  San  Jose  Scale 

'  arB  ""known.  Our  trees  are  all 

irue,  or  money  back!y  ^  a'1,J  ^uoranteed  variety 

OUR  FREE  FRUIT  BOOK 

telling  what,  where  and  how  to 
plAnt,  giving  a  true  description  of 
leading  varieties  of  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Itoses,  Shrubs, 
Berries,  etc.,  sent  Free  on  request 
to  readers  of  this  paper. 

REILLY  BROS. 

nurseries 
127  Reilly  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Re  illy  s 
Reliable 
Trees 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


GREAT  DANE  OATS 

Bred  in  Denmark,  imported  and  acclimated  in 
Michigan  and  Northern  Ohio.  Big  heavy  meat,  thin 
shuck.  Customers  report  they  outyielded  other  oats 
sowed  beside  them  three  to  one.  Ninety  to  110  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  not  an  uncommon  yield.  Very  stilt 
straw.  Stools  very  heavy.  Price,  ten  bushels,  $1.76 
per  bushel.  Less  than  ten,  $2.00  per  bushel. 

DUNCANS  EARLY  YELLOW  DENT  CORN 

Bred  and  seed  grown  in  Michigan.  Won  State  champion¬ 
ship  prize.  Very  deep  kernel,  small  cob,  beautiful  golden 
yellow,  enormous  yields.  Kipeus  iu  ninety  to  hundred  days. 
Get  away  from  that  big  cob  short  kernel  corn,  order  some 
DUNCANS  KARLY  YELLOW  DENT,  and  your  motto  will 
be  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre  on  every  acre,  and  corn 
that  is  ripe  before  the  frosts  come.  Price,  per  bushel,  $3.00. 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN  ENSILAGE  CORN 

Grown  in  high  altitude  in  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  mammoth 
forage,  id  pens  earlier  thau  ordinary  ensilage,  $3.00  per  bn. 

OATMAN  &  MONFORT,  Cleveland,  O. 


SEED  FOR  THE  FARM 


NOTHING  FOR  GARDEN 

Grass  Seed  Alfalfa 

Seed  Oats  Cow  Peas 

Seed  Corn  Vetches 

Seed  Potatoes  Millets 

Peas,  8oy«,  Buckwheat,  Rape,  Crimson,  Barley,  Rye 
CATALOG  FREE 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Landisvllle,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Seed  Oats,  Spoltz, 
Barley,  Alfalfa,  Tim¬ 
othy,  Clover,  Rape, 
Soy  Beans,  Cow  Peas, 
gg  p  Canadian  Field  Peas,  Hun- 
dCCU  garian  Millet,  Sugar 
^  ■  Cane,  Buckwheat,  Seed 
Al  Potatoes,  etc.,  quality  first 
class.  1100  acres.  Good  farm 
teed  catalog  and  samples  if  wanted  free.  Writs 
us  before  you  buy. 

W.  Scarify  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


ALFALFA 

All  Northern  erown,  guaranteed  to  be  99  percent 
pure  and  free  from  dodder.  Write  for  free  sample 
on  which  we  invite  yon  to  get  Government  testa. 
This  seed  should  produce  hay  at  $60  per  acrej  an¬ 
nually.  Free  instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  ANO  GRASS  SEED 

Northern  grown  and  of  .atrongest  -vitality.  We 
handle  export  grade  only  and  can  furnish  grass 
mixture  suitable  for  any  soils.  Write  for  catalog. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  223  Mechanlcsburg,  O. 


EED5 

THE  WORLD 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  ne\ 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return  i 
O.  K.— money  refundec 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  7 00  illustrations  of  vege 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  your 
neighbors’  addresses 

Y,  Rockford,  Illinoi 


10  FRUIT  TREES 


—  —  ■  m  ■  1 


1  Seckel  Pear 
1  Bartlett  Pear 
1  Niagara  Peach 


1  Bing  Cherry  1  McIntosh  Apple 

1  Montmorency  1  Delicious  Apple 

1  Abundance  Plum  1  Orange  Quince 
1  Heine  Claude  Plum 
All  trees  first  class,  2  yr„  4  to  5  ft.  high,  for  95  cents. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue  and  send  Ust  of 
your  wants  for  special  prices,  freight  paid. 

F.W.  Wells’  Wholesale  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


SALZEKS  Offers 

Flnwpr  SpPfl«  Special  collection— 
1IUWVC1  lJVCUS.  brilliant  bloomers- 

enough  to  planta  big  garden.  Six  generous 
packages  rarest  seeds— will  give  you  an 
endless  amount  of  flowers  during  summer 
and  fall. 

1  pkg.  Elegant  Asters 
1  pkg.  Lovely  Alyssum 
1  pkg.  Bright  Petunias 
1  pkg.  Brilliant  Poppies 
1  pkg.  Blue  Centaurea 
1  pkg.  Sunny  Cosmos 
Six  packages  postpaid  for 
14  cts.  Easily  worth  35  cts. 

Vegetable  Seeds. 

tables  in  generous  packages.  Will  furnish 
rich,  juicy  vegetables  and  lots  and  lots  of 
them  during  spring  and  summer.  Enough 
to  plant  a  big  kitchen  garden.  One  package 
each  Salzer’s  Earliest  Cabbage,  Short  Horn 
Carrot.  Early  Market  Cucum- 
ber.Prizehead  Lettuce,  Mixed 
Onion  and  Flash  Light  Rad¬ 
ish.  Easily  worth  85  cents— 
all  six,  postpaid,  for 

Combination  Offer. 

above  two  for  25  cents  or 


Send  30c  and  we  add 
the  wonderful  New 
Earliest  Red  Riding 
Hood  Tomato  Nov¬ 
elty,  alone  costing  15c. 


Special  Farm  Seed  Offer 

For  10  cents  we  gladly  mall  one  package  each 
new  $1 ,000  Prize  Marquois  Wh  eat,  Twentieth 
Century  Alfalfa,  Rejuvenated  Bonanza 
Oats,  and  many  other  farm  seed  samples, 
together  with  our  great  seed  book. 

Don’t  fall  to  get  our  big  181S  catalog  and  premium 
list.  Free  for  the  asking.  Send  for  it  and  ono  or 
all  of  the  above  special  offers. 


JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO. 

144  South  Eighth  St„  LaCrosse,  Wls. 


How  Studebaker  Automobiles  Are  Made 

A  Heart-to-Heart  Story.  No.  3 


In  this  series  of  articles  concerning 
the  manufacture  of  Studebaker  automo¬ 
biles  we  have  already  described  the  four 
main  opening  channels  of  the  Stude¬ 
baker  factories — the  forge  shop,  foun¬ 
dry,  steel  stamping  mill  and  heat-treat¬ 
ing  ovens — and  also  some  of  the  many 
intricate  milling  and  grinding  operations 
which  must  all  be  wisely  planned  and 
well  done  before  even  the  single  parts 
of  a  Studebaker  car  are  ready  for  as¬ 
sembling. 

This  issue  describes  farther  steps  in 
manufacturing  which  carry  the  car 
towards  completion. 

From  the  time  some  mighty  forge 
hammers  a  molten  block  of  steel  into 
the  form  of  a  finished  part,  that  part 


A  motor  assembling  department.  The  stack  is  drawn  from 
bins  at  either  side. 


starts  on  a  long  journey  through  the 
Studebaker  factories.  It  is  milled, 
ground,  heated  white  hot,  baked,  tem¬ 
pered  and  ground  again  in  the  course 
of  its  journey,  but  ever  the  process 
brings  it  one  stage  nearer  its  final  ad¬ 
justment  in  the  finished  car.  The  pro¬ 
cess  is  ceaseless.  That  stream  which 
we  call  production  always  goes  on. 

Because  Studebaker  manufacture  is 
organized  in  this  way  we  are  able  to 
get  better  workmen  at  every  point  in 
the  process.  And  this  is  how  we  do  it : 

The  men  who  grind  Studebaker  gears, 
for  example,  are  master  mechanics  of 
a  single  job.  They  grind  gears,  and 
nothing  else.  It  is  skilled  labor  brought 
to  a  high  degree  of  specialization — inci¬ 
dentally,  too,  very  well  paid.  As  Shef¬ 
field  workmen  are  famous  for  cutlery 
and  South  Bend  watchmakers  for 
watches — so  Detroit  workmen  are  fa¬ 
mous  for  skill  in  building  automobiles. 
And  in  no  plant  is  there  more  attention 
paid  to  high  standards  and  the  most 
efficient  labor  than  in  the  Studebaker 
factories. 

The  Studebaker  factories  have  been 
making  automobiles  for  years,  and  our 
financial  and  factory  resources  are  large 
— naturally  this  draws  to  us  the  best 
workmen,  because  we  can  offer  them 
regular  employment.  We  keep  our  mc-i, 
and  as  we  keep  them  they  gain  in 
specialized  expertness.  This  is  one  of 
the  important  reasons  why  a  concern 
like  the  Studebaker  Corporation  is  able 
to  produce  the  very  highest  quality  of 
goods. 

From  each  of  the  departments,  as 
parts  are  completed  they  are  sent  to  the 
big  stock  rooms  where  they  are  laid 
away  until  assigned  to  the  assembly 
departments ;  but  before  they  are  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  stock  department  they  are 
put  through  a  final  test,  which  is  in 
addition  to  the  many  tests  they  have 
had  during  the  process  of  their  manu¬ 
facture. 


We  want  you  to  appreciate  this  kind 
of  organization.  We  maintain  a  sep¬ 
arate  department  known  as  the  efficiency 
department.  This  group  of  engineers 
study  the  methods  and  organization  of 
Studebaker  plants  and  constantly  seek 
to  improve  them.  All  the  machines, 
benches  and  shops  are  charted.  The 
journey  of  every  part  is  charted  on  big 
paper  charts  which  show  exactly  how 
it  passes  through  the  factory.  The 
efficiency  engineers  study  how  this  jour¬ 
ney  can  be  shortened ;  how  handling 
can  be  reduced;  how  by  manufacturing 
universal  joints  for  example,  in  one 
shop  instead  of  another  a  little  less 
time  will  be  consumed  in  the  process; 
how  the  change  of  a  bench  here,  the 
addition  of  an  electric  light  there,  will 
enable  time  and  money  to  be  saved. 
And  all  this  means  a  better  car  for  less 
money. 

The  department  where  the  parts  are 
brought  together  in  a  car  is  called  an 
assembling  department.  There  are  six 
great  assembling  departments  in  the 
Studebaker  factories;  the  small  parts 
assembly;  the  motor  assembly;  the  rear 
axle  assembly ;  the  steering  gear  assem¬ 
bly  ;  the  control  assembly  and  the 
chassis  or  final  assembly. 

In  the  small  parts  assembly  small 
units  of  two  or  three  parts  are  put  to¬ 
gether.  For  instance,  the  clutch,  the 
universal  joints  and  other  similar  small 
units  are  assembled  and  made  ready  to 
join  with  the  larger  assemblies  in  the 
chassis. 

The  motor  assembly  is  one  of  the 
most  important  assembling  department 


Enameling  room  where  the  finiah  is  baked  on  Studebaker 
fenders  and  hoods.  The  emamel  is  baked  for  hours  at 
a  time. 


in  the  factories.  Here  the  cylinders, 
the  crank  shaft,  the  cam  shaft  and 
other  parts  are  brought  together  and 
built  into  a  motor.  Expert  workman¬ 
ship  is  absolutely  necessary.  If  the 
motor  is  to  run  true  there  must  not  be 
the  slightest  looseness  or  any  distortion 
or  unevenness  of  balance.  In  fact,  each 
pair  of  pistons  and  connecting  rods  are 
balanced  to  within  a  fraction  of  an 
ounce  so  that  the  crank  shaft  will  re¬ 
volve  perfectly  smoothly. 

Did  you  ever  think  how  rapidly  the 
parts  of  a  motor  must  move  and  how, 
in  a  good  motor,  every  part  must  be 
fitted  true  to  the  last  degree  of  accu¬ 
racy?  It  is  because  of  the  fine  work¬ 
manship  that  Studebaker  motors  run  so 
silently.  You  can  seldom  hear  them, 
and  so  efficiently  that  Studebaker  mo¬ 
tors  deliver,  through  the  transmission 
to  the  rear  wheels,  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  power  developed  by  the  explod¬ 
ing  gas  than  any  other  motor  yet  de¬ 
signed. 


When  the  motor  is  assembled  it  is 
clamped  to  a  solid  frame  and  belted 
to  an  electric  motor  which  drives  it  for 
several  hours  under  heavy  lubrication, 
in  order  to  “work  in”  all  the  bearings. 
Later  the  same  motor  is  taken  to  the 
motor  test  room  and  run  for  many 
hours  under  its  own  power.  If  a 
“knock”  or  any  imperfection  should  de¬ 
velop  it  is  corrected  then  and  there. 
In  this  motor  room  75  motors  are  con¬ 
stantly  running  under  their  own  power, 
yet  it  is  so  quiet  that  no  one  needs  to 
speak  above  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice 


A  final  or  chassis  assembly  room  in  the  Studebaker  factories. 
Notice  the  traveling  crane  in  the  foreground. 


Before  a  Studebaker  motor  is  finally 
approved  it  is  tested  for  horsepower 
by  a  dynomometer.  If  it  shows  up 
perfect  in  every  respect  it  is  passed  to 
the  chassis  assembly  to  be  placed  in  its 
chassis. 

If  you  will  reflect  a  little  here  you 
will  see  how  perfect  must  be  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  manufacture  in  order  that  the 
different  parts  of  a  car  may  be  drawn 
from  stock  and  yet  always  each  exactly 
fit  the  other.  If  we  did  not  manufac¬ 
ture  to  the  finest  limits  the  cost  of  as¬ 
sembling  would  be  prohibitive.  This 
is  how  an  owner  in  Bombay,  India,  or 
in  Mobile,  Alabama,  or  anywhere  in  the 
world,  may  send  to  us  for  any  part 
needed  or  any  car  we  ever  built  and 
get  a  part  which  may  be  slipped  into  the 
car  and  fit  exactly.  This  is  what  we 
call  real  interchangeability  of  parts. 

Another  important  assembly  depart¬ 
ment  is  where  the  rear  axle  and  trans¬ 
mission  are  built  up,  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  motor.  When  the  rear  axle 
and  transmission  are  ready  they  are 
belted  to  an  electric  motor.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  these  gears  have  al¬ 
ready  been  tested  for  accuracy  and 
silence.  They  are  now  tested  in  per¬ 
manent  relation  to  each  other  and  must 
be  perfect  before  they  are  passed.  It  is 
such  care  as  this  which  is  producing 
Studebaker  rear  axles  on  the  new  cars 
which  are  noiseless  at  all  speeds. 

When  the  rear  axle  passes  its  final 
test  it  is  sent  to  the  chassis  or  final 
assembly. 

These  rooms  are  huge  and  in  them 
150  cars  are  built  at  one  time.  Labor 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Electrically- 
driven  traveling  cranes  run  the  length 
of  the  room  and  the  chasses  pass  down 
the  line  of  workmen,  each  doing  his 
part  as  the  cars  pass  by.  One  skilled 
workman  places  the  steering  gear  or 
the  control  mechanism  in  the  chasis ; 


The  $1290  Studebaker  “35” 


Electrically  started  and  lighted,  *tx  passengers.  Price  with  equipment  complete,  f.  o.  b.  Detro  it. 


two  others  working  together  place  the 
springs  on  the  frame;  two  more  put  in 
the  axles ;  others  bolt  in  the  motor,  and 
so  on  until  the  chasis  is  completed. 

If  you  have  read  between  the  lines  of 
this  story  you  have  already  seen  how 
quantity  production  not  only  lowers 
prices,  but  also  does  better  work.  The 
effect  of  specialized  skilled  labor  is 
everywhere  apparent  in  the  finished 
Studebaker  car. 

When  the  chassis  is  finally  finished  it 
is  ready  for  the  road  test.  The  final 
adjustment  of  the  carburetor  must  be 
made  and  the  little  finishing  touches 
which  tune  up  the  car  to  prepare  it  for 
the  owner's  hands. 

We  have  35  testers,  young  men  and 
automobile  experts,  who  put  a  rough 
body  on  the  chassis  and  take  it  out  for 
a  long,  hard  drive  on  the  country  roads. 
It  is  run  at  slow,  medium  and  highest 
speeds  over  hills  and  through  sand.  Of 
course  on  the  road  test  old  wheels  and 
tires  are  used.  The  skilled  eye  of  the 
driver  watches  every  part  of  the  car. 
and  his  ear  detects  instantly  any  varia¬ 
tion  or  defect  in  the  car’s  running  capa¬ 
bilities.  Any  necessary  minor  adjust¬ 
ments  are  made  on  the  road  and  when 
the  tester  returns  he  turns  in  to  an  in¬ 
spector  a  complete  report  on  the  car. 
If  changes  are  necessary,  they  are  made, 
and  when  the  inspector  finally  passes  it, 
the  car  is  sent  to  the  painting  depart¬ 
ment,  where  it  is  cleaned  by  steam  to 
take  off  every  particle  of  oil,  sand  and 
dirt. 

We  have  gone  over  these  matters  in 
detail,  because  in  the  aggregate  they 
account  for  the  remarkable  value  of 
Studebaker  cars.  We  want  you  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  Studebaker  cars,  because  you 
know  that  they  are  manufactured  by 
most  efficient,  honest  and  up-to-date 
methods.  It  is  for  such  reasons  that 
friendship  and  confidence  grow  strong, 


A  jection  of  the  motor  test  room.  In  this  room  75  motors 
are  tested  under  their  own  power  at  one  time,  yet  it  is 
so  quiet  that  the  workmen  speak  in  ordinary  tones. 


and  we  hope  you  will  come  to  have  real 
friendship  for  and  confidence  in  Stude¬ 
baker  cars  and  Studebaker  business 
principles. 

The  fourth  of  this  series — and  next 
to  the  last — will  appear  in  the  March 
15  th  issue.  It  will  be  worth  reading. 
Remember  to  look  for  it. 


Many  other  [important  matters  of 
Studebaker  automobile  manufacture  we 
have  described  in  our  “  Proof  Book.”  It 
explains  things  about  an  automobile 
which  few  people  know,  but  which  every 
buyer  ought  to  know.  It  is  free.  Send 
for  it  now  on  the  coupon  below. 

THREE  GREAT  CARS 

Studebaker  “25”  Touring  Car,  $885 

5  passenger — Qas  starter 

Studebaker  “35”  Touring  Car,  $1290 

6  passenger — electric  lights,  electric 
self-starter 

Studebaker  “Six”  T ouring  Car,  $  1 550 
6  passenger — electric  lights,  electric 
self-starter 

A  ll  prices;  completely  equipped  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


The  Studebaker 
Corporation,  - 
Detroit, 


Mich. 
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HELEN’S 

FAVORITE  FLOWERS 

Yielding  a  Wealth  of  Blooms 

5  Packets  FREE 

To  get  our  beautiful  Spring  catalogue  to  as 
many  lovers  of  flowers  a3  possible,  we  will 
mail  you  five  packets  of  the  well-known 
varieties:  Joseph’s  Coat  of  Many  Colors,  Snap¬ 
dragon,  The  Golden  Coreopsis,  Giant  Larks¬ 
pur  and  Mixed  Four-o’CIock,  and  our  cata¬ 
logue  included,  if  you  will  send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  five  cents  in  stamps  to  cover 
mailing.  The  catalogue  contains  all  the 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Novelties  for  1913, 
and  much  reliable  information  explaining  in 
detail  how  to  plant.  One  million  packets  will 
be  distributed  this  year.  May  we  add  your 
name  to  our  list  ? 

WM.  ELLIOTT  &  SONS 

Estab.  1845  41  Vesey  St.,  New  York 


JOHNSON’S 

LIpVc”  seeds 

Stand  for  Purity  and  Quality. 
The  result  of  40  years’  expe¬ 
rience.  Our  Garden  and  Farm 
Manual  for  1913  mailed  free  to 
seed  buyers  who  write  for  it. 
ADDRESS 

JOHNSON  SEED  COMPANY 
217  Market  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CTRAWBERRY  PLANTS  81.00  per  1000. 

Less  than  others  ask  for  same  quality. 
You  can’t  buy  better  plants  ttian  Townsend’s 
Xhorough-15 reds— 120  Varieties.  2l)th  Century 
Catalog-Free.  Tolls  everything.  K.  W.  Town¬ 
send,  East  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 

The  Dewdrop  Strawberry 

Fall  Bearing.  There  is  nothing  to  excel  it  in  any 
respect.  Plants  ready  now.  Send  for  circular. 

H.  F.  DKVV.  A I.  HI  ON,  MICH. 

Cne  Colo — Cow  Peas.  $2.50  bushel.  Seed  Btick- 
r  Ul  dale  wheat.  85c.  bush.  Crimson  Clover  Seed, 
$4.50  bush.  Ited  Clover  Seed,  $11  and  $12  bush. 
Onion  Sets,  $2  bush.  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 

STRAWBERRY 

nml  other  small  fruit  plants 
lor  sole.  California  Privet, , 
Asparagus  Hoofs  ami  etc. 
Guaranteed  trne-to-nam© 
and  in  n  vigorous  g row¬ 
ing  condition. 

Dca.  Ill ust.  Catalog  Free 
GARDNER  B.  RFXTTN'G, 
Solbyvillo,  Doi. 


PURE 

SEEDS 


Genuine- 
Unadulterated 

No  matter  how  valuable  your 
land.  No  matter  how  much  you 
hoe  and  dig-  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  the  sun  shines 
how  much  it  rains,  nor  how 
och  you  irrigate  your  land; 
nil  these  things  repre¬ 
sent  money.  Your  efforts  are 
all  in  vain  and  tho  money  lost 
you  get  cheap  seed.  Why  t&ko 
a  ch&nco  oven  if  you  get 
your  seed  for  nothing,  on 
stale,  low-gormi nation  test  in¬ 
ferior  seed  when  you  can  get 
Pure— Genuine- Unadulter- 
seed  from  ns?  Wo  sell 
only  one  quality— no  second  or 
third  grades 

Collection  inn 
Only  felUU 

All  packed  in  big  onvelopo 
which  is  good  as  part  payment 
future  orders.  Good  for  25c 
on  orders  of  §1.00  or  more.  Col¬ 
lection  contains  ono  regular  10c 
packet  each  of  Champion 
Plcklo  Cucumbers,  Match¬ 
less  Tomatoes,  Prize  Head 
Lettuco,  Southport  Globe 
Onions  and  largoG-B  Mlxod 
Swoet  Peas.  Nothing  like 
equal  value  over  offered  beforo. 

FREE  SEED  BOOK 

New- -Original  -  -  Different 

Horo’s  tho  greatest  seed  book 
of  tho  your — special  field  reti¬ 
cles  by  Prof.  il.  L.  Bowman, 
recognized  authority  on 
seeds. 

bend  for  It  today,  enclosing 
]  lie  for  our  famous  tide  col¬ 
lection  of  Pure  seeds 

Writ,  to  Box  gee 


THE  GASOLINE  “SCRATCHING  HEN.” 

That  name  describes  the  Stevens  auto 
cultivator  which  is  shown  at  Figs.  81 
and  88,  page  282.  We  show  it  as  the 
latest  attempt  to  substitute  gasoline  for 
hand  power  in  the  work  done  by  the 
horse  cultivator.  The  inventor,  Air.  S. 
Geo.  Stevens,  says  he  developed  the  idea 
in  an  effort  to  solve  the  problem  of 
handling  a  10-acre  fruit  farm  which  he 
cleared'  and  developed  slowly  from 
swamp  land.  As  the  picture  shows,  this 
cultivator  does  not  drag  like  the  ordi¬ 
nary  cultivator  teeth,  or  dig  like  a  plow. 
The  work  is  a  scratch  rather  than  a 
gouge.  Behind  the  machine  and  directly 
in  front  of  the  driver  are  two  sets  of 
revolving  teeth  kept  in  motion  by  suit¬ 
able  gearing.  These  teeth  turn  and 
scratch  the  soil  somewhat  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  stout-legged  hen,  but  with 
much  greater  power.  They  twist  and 
scratch  up  the  ground  as  they  pass  on. 
The  light  motorcycle  engine  in  front 
provides  the  power  for  driving  the  ma¬ 
chine  forward,  and  also  turns  the  teeth 
or  scratchers,  both  operations  being  un¬ 
der  full  control  by  the  man  on  the  han¬ 
dles.  Thus,  instead  of  hanging  the  lines 
on  his  neck  and  saying  “Get  up.  Bill !” 
the  driver  aims  his  machine  along  the 
row,  touches  the  ‘‘trigger’’  close  at  his 
hand,  and  off  they  start  at  any  fair  pace 


BRIDGE  GRAFTING. 

(Seepage  286 ) 

desired.  The  scratching  teeth  may  he 
run  close  to  a  plant  or  in  the  middle 
of  the  row,  or  the  row  may  he  straddled 
if  desired.  Mr.  Stevens  claims  that  this 
twisting  and  scratching  is  more  effective 
in  cultivating  ordinary  crops  than  the 
drag  or  plain  teeth,  and  we  should  judge 
of  less  draft.  As  Mr.  Stevens  says: 

“You  see  those  revolving  spring  teeth 
are  practically  unbreakable,  and  will 
tackle  anything,  much  as  the  teeth  of  a 
spring-tooth  harrow  does.  That  is,  they 
get  relief  through  their  resiliency  if  they 
strike  anything  too  hard  to  master,  and 
the  forward  and  backward  motion  of 
the  vehicle  being  under  perfect  control 
of  the  operator,  leaves  it  absolutely  op¬ 
tional  with  him  how  good  a  job  he 
does.”  When  asked  what  sort  of  a  job 
it  can  do  he  adds: 

“I  have  repeatedly  taken  the  machine 
on  a  perfectly  solid  old  sod  with  six 
inches  of  clover  on  it,  and  by  going 
slowly  over  it  made  an  absolutely  per¬ 
fect  seed  bed  the  width  of  the  machine, 
and  it  is  the  only  machine  on  cart .  that 
I  know  of  that  can  perform  such  an 
operation.” 

Why  not  put  on  a  third  wheel  seat  and 
ride? 

“Right  here  is  the  point:  The  desire 
for  a  soft  snap  is  the  ruination  of  many 
a  farmer.  The  man  who  is  looking  for 
a  snap  should  undress  and  go  to  bed, 
but  if  he  is  going  to  make  a  success  of 
farming  he  must  be  on  his  feet  and  on 
the  job.  Don’t  misunderstand  me;  he 
does  not  have  to  pull  the  plow  to  be  on 
the  job,  but  he  must  furnish  the  brains 
and  that  is  practically  all  he  has  to  do 
for  the  auto-cultivator  besides  walking.” 

We  have  not.  of  course,  tried  this 
“Jumbo  hen.”  We  print  the  picture  and 
description  to  show  how  the  attempt  to 
substitute  gasolene  for  horse  power  is 
progressing.  This  seems  to  be  the  best 
idea  yet  for  garden  culture. 

Old  Fertilizers. 

Has  fertilizer  the  same  strength  when  it 
has  been  kept  over  a  season  in  a  dry  place? 

Newfleld,  N.  J,  j.  b.  h. 

Generally  speaking  there  would  be  no  loss 
if  the  fertilizer  is  in  hags  and  is  kept  dry. 
The  only  part  of  it  that  would  he  likely 
to  lose  in  plant  food  would  ho  the  organic 
nitrogen  in  blood,  tankage  or  fish.  If  tho 
fertilizer  was  moist  it  might  heat  and  fer¬ 
ment  a  little  and  lose  some  of  this  nitro¬ 
gen,  but  aside  from  this  there  would  be  little 
danger  of  loss  with  good  storage. 


Strawberry  Growers 

who  want  the  security  and  certainty  of  result  that 
can  be  obtained  only  with  plants  that  will  thrive 
and  bear  true  to  name  fruit,  should  always 

Buy  Allen’s  Strawberry  Plants 

Hardy,  vigorous,  prolific — because  bred  right,  raised  right,  shipped 
right.  Allen’s  plants  make  better  crops;  larger  profits. 

Standard  Varieties — Any  Quantity  — 
Prompt  Shipment 

120  acres  in  strawberry  plants  alone  at  the  Allen  nursery.  All  stand¬ 
ard  varieties.  Early  and  late  strains.  Plants  for  every  requirement. 
Every  shipment  is  guaranteed  in  good  condition  if  taken  promptly 
from  express  office.  Careful  attention  paid  to  packing.  Plants  guar¬ 
anteed  true  to  name.  Buy  your  plants  from  Allen — you’ll  be  satisfied. 

What  the  Allen  Customers  Say 

From  Non’  York— Wish  to  acknowledge  for  tho 
Station  receipt  of  strawberry-  plants.  Arrived  in 
good  condition.  O.  M.  Tayi.or,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

From  California — Strawberries  arrived  In  good 
condition.  Think  them  the  tinest  plants  I  ever  set. 

A.  J .  Kintin,  Clay  Co.,  Cal. 

From  Florida — Thank  you  very  much  for  carefnl 
shipping.  Hope  to  plnco  some  more  orders  with 
you.  L.  U.  Nagle,  Putnam  Co..  Fla. 


From  Bermuda — Strawberry  plants  arrived  in 
splendid  condition.  Thanks  for  your  prompt  at¬ 
tention.  K.  KEMPE,  Bermuda. 

Write  for  Allen’s  Illustrated  1913  Catalog 

Describes  the  Allen  lineof  strawberry  plants,  black¬ 
berries, raspberries,  small  fruits,  asparagus,  shrubs, 
and  privet.  Full  cultural  information  and  valuable 
facts  for  fruit  growers  are  con¬ 
tained  in  it.  Every  grower 
should  have  a  copy. 

FREE  on  request. 

W.  F.  ALLEN, 

72  Market  Street, 

Salisbury,  Maryland 


KEVITT’S 

GREAT  ( SYSTEM )  OF 

Strawberry  Culture 

Each  plant  will  yield  over  one  quart  of 
strawberries,  this  is  the  record  of  some  of 
my  choice  varieties  on  my  soil.  One  acre 
my  (system)  will  yield  over  15,000  quarts 
the  second  year.  Send  10c.  for  full  inform¬ 
ation  and  catalogue  “How  to  grow  enormous 
crops  of  strawberries  from  a  small  space  of  ground.” 

Atlienia,  2NT.  J. 
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STRAWBERRIES 


Grow  Your  Own 
the  Kellogg  Way, 
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KELLOGG’S  BIG  RED 
strawberry  garden  will 
produce  all  the  strawber¬ 
ries  your  entire  family 
can  cat,  summer  and  win-1 
ter,  at  a  cost  of  one  cenfl 
per  gallon.  It  contains  ex¬ 
tra  early,  early,  medium  and' 
late  varieties.  AH  heavy  fruit¬ 
ers.  Berries  extra  large,  sweet 
and  delicious.  Y ou  ca  n  nave 
strawberriesandcream,  short  cake, 
preserves,  jam  and  canned  berries 
the  year  round.  Help  yourself  and  eat  all  you  want. 
LET  DS  RESERVE  A  GARDEN  FOR  YOU  before 
they  are  all  sold.  Our  special  delivered  price  is  less 
than  $3.00.  This  garden  will  yield  about  500 
quarts  of  berries  each  season,  and  with  good  care 
will  fruit  for  three  years.  When  it  is  time  for  you  to 
make  garde::,  we  will  deliver  your  plants  prepaid, 
all  pruned  and  ready  for  setting. 

OUR  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  of 
instructions,  our  thirty  years  of  strawberry  experience 
and  full  information  about  the  Kellogg  Way  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  strawberry  garden  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.,  Box  480  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  CROW 


AM  Standard  Varieties.  Also  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY 
CURRANT  and  GRAPE  Plants  and  ASPARAGUS  Root,  in 
ASSORTMENT.  WARRANTED  TRUE-TO-NAME,  and  of 
GRADE  represented.  Catalog  with  Cultural  Instructions  FREE. 

P  E.  WHITTEN.  BOX  ff,  .  BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAN 

StrawLiorrv  Plante-35  varieties.  Low  prices 
Diraw  Derry  riants  for  Northern  grown.  Catn 

logno  free.  H.  H.  BENNING,  R.  F.  D.  No.  8.  Clyde.  N.  Y. 

“strawberry  plants^ 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FALL  BEARING 
AND  OTHER  VARIETIES 

Also  KosphcrricH,  Blackberries  and 
other  Berry  Blunts  ;  Asparagus, 
Seed  Potatoes.  Vegetable  Plants  ; 
Eggs  tor  Hatching,  Berry  Bankets, 
etc.  Plants  to  Distant  Points  by 
Parcel  Post  and  Kxpress  a  specialty. 
Bargain  Price  List  Free. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  820,  Pulaski,  N  Y. 


CTRAYVBKIIRY  PLANTS- Reliable  money 
**  making  varieties.  Only  $1.50,  $1.75  &  $1.98  per  1000- 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  S.  A.  VIRDIN,  Hartly,  Del. 


Strawberry  Plants-^',,™. 

criptive  catalog  froe.  BASIL  PERRY.  Cuol  Siirino,  Delaware 


5,000,000  Extra  Fine  Strawberry  Plants 

at  $2  per  l,uoo.  Also  Raspberry  plants  cheap.  Rest 
varieties.  No  expensive  adv.  No  fancy  catalogue. 
My  customers  get  tho  benefit.  Send  for  circular. 


J.  V.  MEEDER, 


No.  Girard,  Pa. 


Fall-Bearing  Strawberries 

I  grow  the  best  testedvariety — it  is  the  "  Superb.” 
15  plants.  $1.00;  100  plants.  $4.00.  Order  early. 
WILLARD  II.  KILL  15,  Swedesboro.  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Money  making va 
rioties.  Prices  from  $1.50  per  1000  up.  Sendfor 
- -  “  0.  39.  “  " 


my  price  list  free.  DAVID  R00WAY.  R. 


Hartly.  Del 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Wo  have  selected  eight  out  of  a  hundred  kinds,  so 
wo  have  oight  of  the  very  best.  Get  our  1013  cata¬ 
logue  of  all  kinds  of  plants  and  seed.  ROMANCE  SEED. 
PLANT  AND  TRUCK  FARM.  Caleb  Boons  S  Son.  Cheswold,  Del. 


START  YOUR  MELONS, 

dirt  bands,  (paper  pots  without  bottoms)  under 
glass  and  plant  them  in  the  garden  without  remov¬ 
ing  from  the  pots  and  your  garden  will  be  a 
month  earlier.  1000  3-incli  or  000  4-inch,  prepaid 
by  parcel  post.  East  of  the  Mississippi,  lor  $1.75. 
P.  B.  CROSBY  &  SON,  -  CatousviUe,  Md. 

PLANTSOver  75  Varieties 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
etc.,  etc.  Our  complete  catalog 
quotes  lowest  prices,  tells  allnboutthe 
culture  &  describes  in  an  liouost  way. 

A.  C.  BLOUNT.  Box  121,  Hastinos.  N.  Y. 


PAPER  POTS 
orDIRT  BANDS 

Just  the  thing  for  starting  vegetable  plants— You 
can  transplant  wlthont  loss  of  growth.  Write  us 
for  free  sample  and  prices. 

NIAGARA  BELT  DRESSING  CO.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  V. 

250,000  PEACH,  PEAR,  APPLE 

AND  OTHER  FRUIT  TREES 

300.000  Blackberry,  Strawberry  and  other  small 
fruit  plants,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  ornamental  treos. 
We  can  supply  you  with  the  best  at  reasonable 
nrioos.  All  Ohio  Northern  grown  stock  graded  to  a 
nigh  standard.  Once  try  ns  and  you  will  always 
buy  of  us. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES 
H.  J.  Champion  (J  Son,  Props.,  Perry.  O. 
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FINE  TOKAY  GRAPES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

About  25  years  ago  I  became  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grapevine, 
from  a  horticultural  and  botanical 
standpoint.  About  this  time  I  grafted 
an  Isabella,  and  it  showed  such  supe¬ 
rior  fruit  as  almost  to  be  mistaken  for 
Black  Hamburg.  This  vine  was  grafted 
on  an  old  Taylor  root,  and  I  am  now 
doing  some  grafting  of  some  of  the 
more  tender  varieties,  on  this  superior 
root. 

The  vine  pictured  is,  however,  graft¬ 
ed  on  a  Rupestris,  St.  George.  It  was 
started  about  10  years  ago  and  has  been 
in  perfeA  health  ever  since  bearing  reg¬ 
ularly  most  beautiful  fruit.  The  bunch 
in  the  picture  weighed  about  three 
pounds.  The  object  of  grafting  is  to 
overcome  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera, 
and  to  connect  with  a  root  that  is  al¬ 
ready  acclimated,  thus  imparting  char¬ 
acter  and  strength  that  it  otherwise 
would  not  have.  It  was  grafted  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground  to  prevent  it 
from  taking  root  itself,  which  it  would 
be  inclined  to  do  if  we  gave  it  too  good 
a  chance.  I  used  here  the  old  style  cleft 
graft. 

Every  Fall  I  wash  the  vine  with  a  so¬ 
lution  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  water, 
about  one  ounce  to  20  of  water.  Then 


present  time  some  good  power  sprayers 
are  put  upon  the  market  at  moderate 
prices,  and  then  there  are  other  things 
that  enter  in.  We  are  coming  more 
and  more  each  year  to  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  making  application  at  the 
proper  time,  which  in  many  cases 
means  we  have  a  very  short  time  to 
do  the  work  in.  That  is  especially  true 
in  case  of  the  first  application  for  scab, 
which  must  be  made  for  best  results  be¬ 
tween  the  time  the  cluster  of  buds 
breaks  apart  and  the  time  blossoms 
open.  Again,  in  first  application  for 
Codling  moth,  which  must  be  made 
for  best  effect  between  time  blossoms 
fall  and  calyx  closes,  which  in  turn 
means  we  must  be  ready  to  move  al¬ 
most  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Few  people 
can  be  in  that  position  who  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  hired  help  to  pump  a  hand 
sprayer,  and  if  we  could,  I  still  believe 
we  can  pump  more  cheaply  with  the 
gasoline  engine. 

This  holds  as  true  with  the  small 
orchardist  as  the  large,  and  in  fact  is 
more  important  in  his  case ;  the  small 
grower,  simply  because  of  the  small 
volume  of  his  business,  does  not  seem 
to  think  it  necessary  for  him  to  figure 
on  a  business  basis.  With  the  moder¬ 
ate  priced  power  sprayer,  the  small 


TOKAY  GRAPES  GROWN  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


before  frost  comes  I  bury  it  in  the 
ground  about  six  or  eight  inches,  and 
leave  it  thus  until  Spring.  I  now  wash 
it  clean  and  repeat  the  same  wash  again. 
After  the  leaves  have  formed  I  spray 
with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  cop¬ 
per  dissolved  in  ammonia,  using  about 
one  ounce  to  10  of  water.  This  is  done 
twice  before  the  blossoms  open.  I  do 
not  spray  when  in  bloom.  After  the 
blooming  time  is  over  I  spray  twice  with 
the  same  solution  as  before.  As  the 
time  of  fruit  ripening  approaches  I 
spray  with  a  solution  of  sulphur  dis¬ 
solved  in  lime  water ;  this  effectually  pre¬ 
vents  the  attacks  of  mildew,  one  of  its 
worst  enemies. 

Should  any  reader  wish  to  try  this, 
procure  a  vine  and  plant  it  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  you  wish  the  exotic  to  stand.  After 
it  has  grown  a  few  years,  cut  it  off 
about  18  inches  above  the  ground,  cleft 
graft  it  as  you  would  anything  else, 

passing  it  through  a  peach  basket  so 
the  graft  is  completely  covered  with 
earth  after  the  basket  is  filled  with 

same.  A  grape  graft  must  be  kept  moist 
until  the  union  is  completed.  After  that 
is  done  remove  the  basket  and  your 
work  is  complete. 

Berks  Co.,  Penn.  lee  esenhower. 

HAND  OR  POWER  SPRAYERS.  ™ 

Naturally  the  first  question  that  often 
comes  up  is,  which  is  most  practical  for 
the  fruit  grower  to  use,  power  or  hand 

outfit.  I  have  generally  held  that  both 

had  their  place,  depending  upon  con¬ 
ditions  and  amount  of  orchard  one  has. 
One  of  the  reasons  has  been  the  high 
cost  of  good  power  sprayers.  At  the 


grower  can  put  a  boy  on  to  drive  and, 
if  necessary,  do  the  work  himself,  that 
might  many  times  not  get  done  at  all, 
just  because  good  help  could  not  be  had 
at  the  essential  time.  Then,  too,  the 
matter  of  good  pressure  enters  in  for 
consideration.  With  large  trees  a  good 
pressure  is  always  desirable,  if  not  es¬ 
sential.  On  small  trees  it  is  many  times 
essential;  this  is  especially  true  where 
fruit  is  set  well  through  the  inside  of 
trees  and  the  foliage  is  thick.  Also 
where  contact  remedies  are  applied 
when  trees  are  in  foliage.  And  I  have 
yet  to  find  the  man  who  can  hold  the 
desired  pressure  by  hand  power  all  day, 
be  he  ever  so  willing. 

Now,  all  this  does  not,  of  course, 
mean  we  should  discard  the  hand 
sprayer  entirely,  if  one  does  not  feel 
able  either  to  buy  or  rig  up  a  power 
sprayer,  or  where  the  work  can  be  done 
by  members  of  the  family,  and  it  is  the 
best  one  can  do,  then  I  would  say  by 
all  means  use  the  hand  sprayer,  for  it 
is  so  far  superior  to  no  spraying  that 
comparison  is  unnecessary.  Good  work 
can  be  done  with  either  power  or  hand 
sprayer.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  is 
an  assurance  good  work  will  be  done. 
It  all  narrows  down  to  the  man  behind 
the  job.  As  to  the  capacity  of  either 
in  actual  work,  there  are  so  many  things 
that  enter  in  that  an  opinion  would 
hardly  be  worth  the  paper  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  on.  One  man  will  accomplish  more 
with  a  machine  of  a  certain  capacity 
than  another  will  with  double  the  ca¬ 
pacity — again  the  man.  However,  the 
advantage  of  the  power  sprayer  is  so 
great  that  it  should  simply  be  looked  at 
from  the  viewpoint  of  whether  or  not 
we  can  raise  the  money  to  buy  one. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  it  is  a  paying  proposition. 

New  York.  wm.  hotaling. 


TREES  TO  BE  PROUD  OF 

WE  are  proud  of  them  now.  You  will  be  when  they  come  into 
bearing  and  prove  themselves.  We  have  a  full  line  of  stock; 
but  the  following  special  features  are  offered  this  year: 

THEY  ARE  GROWN  R  TAT  |  AA  rK  AY 
AT  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK  oy  ▼¥  •  U.  1Y1CIY/V  I 


McKAY’S  DWARF  APPLE  TREES 

The  bonniest  little  trees  you  ever  saw.  They 
are  grown  on  the  imported  French  Doucin  dwarf 
'stock,  so  make  a  tree  large  enough  to  amount  to 
something,  but  small  enough  so  you  can  plant  ten 
trees  on  the  same  space  that  one  great  big  apple 
tree  should  have  without  crowding. 

I  don’t  advise  them  for  commercial  planting 
except  in  special  cases,  but  they  are  exactly  the 
thing  for  you  if  you  want  a  succession  of  the 
very  choicest  varieties  for  home  use  from  August 
till  the  following  May,  and  haven’t  room  for  a  lot 
of  big  trees.  They  are  right  down  low  where  you 
can  do  everything  they  require  standing  right  on 
the  ground;  they  are  just  the  thing  for  the  children 
to  climb  and  fall  out  of — they  haven’t  so  far  to 
drop  ! 

SEND  FOR  THE  SWEEPSTAKES 
COLLECTION  OF  DWARF  APPLES— twenty 
trees,  all  different  kinds,  fully  described  in  our 
new  catalogue. 

By  the  Way,  SPEAKING  OF  OUR  1913  CATALOGUE,  HERE  IT  IS 

It’s  fruit,  about  all  the  way 
through;  it  is  written  by  a  fruit 
man,  engraved  by  horticultural 
engravers,  printed  by  a  horticul¬ 
tural  printer,  advertised  in  the 
best  horticultural  paper  on  earth, 
and  every  fruit  man,  including 
YOU,  needs  it.  This  barrel  of 
McIntosh  is  the  genuine  thing — 
one  of  our  own  fancy  barrels,  spill¬ 
ed  right  out  on  the  floor  and  photo¬ 
graphed.  The  grapes  are  from 
photographs  of  specimen  bunches 
selected  from  some  exhibited  at 
the  State  Fair;  the  whole  thing  is 
tri:j  to  nature.  The  cover  is  a 
fine,  four  color  job  of  engraving; 
the  book  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  views  of  our  nurseries,  and 
engravings  of  both  trees  and  fruits. 

A  REQUEST  BY  POSTAL  WILL  BRING  IT 

AND  WHAT  ABOUT  “THE  BIG  RED  APPLE”? 

“  We’ve  got  em  ”  to  perfection  in  the  “  Scarlet  Beauty,”  which  gives  name  to 
our  "Big  Red  Apple”  Collection  of  fourteen  choice  kinds  of  standard  apple 
trees,  selected,  like  the  Dwarf  Collection,  with  special  reference  to  a  choice,  family 
orchard.  This  and  the  wonderful  new  apple,  the  “Stearns,”  are  both  in  this 
collection,  and  we  are  the  only  nurserymen  growing  either  of  these  varieties. 

When  I  went  to  Iowa  as  a 
boy  in  1860;  it  was  all  pretty 
new:  the  only  fruit  obtain¬ 
able  then  were  the  wild 
plums  and  a  wild  crab  apple 
that  for  real,  energetic 
“pucker,”  could  put  a  green 
persimmon  to  blush.  But  the 
plums  were  good — at  least 
we  boys  thought  so,  and  I 
never  got  over  this  boyish 
partiality  for  this  fruit.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  boy  instinct,  two 
or  three  years  ago  I  went  on 
a  “tasting ’’expedition  across 
the  road,  over  into  the  large 
plum  orchard  of  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  where  a  variety 
test  of  several  hundred  kinds 
is  going  on.  There  I  ran 
across  two  gems —  the 
“  Pearl  ”  and  “  Palantine.” 
Professor  Hedrick  in  describ¬ 
ing  these  two  varieties  in  his 
“Plums  of  New  York”  is  so 
enthusiastic  that  he  almost 

.  rivals  us  nurserymen  in  our 

vivid  praise  of  our  wares.  So  we  have  printed  his  historical  sketch  and  personal  opinion 
of  these  two  varieties,  as  we  now  offer  one  year  trees  of  both,  from  buds  obtained  from 
the  Experiment  Station  orchard.  If  you  write  for  one  of  our 

“  Pearl  ”  Collection*  of  plums  you  will  receive  the  six  varieties 
here  shown,  including;  both  Pearl  and  Palatine. 

BEURRE  BOSC  PEAR  TREES 

This  variety  which  is  usually  a  difficult  one  for  the  nursery¬ 
man  to  grow,  we  are  growing'  to  perfection.  They  are 
so  sought  for  that  for  the  last  three  years  we  have  sold  out 
all  our  trees  at  one  year  of  age,  and  we  now  have  only  one 
year  trees.  But  these  are  fine  and  are  grown  from  stock 
from  our  own  bearing  trees  and  we  know  they  are  true. 

Don’t  plant  top  grafted  trees  of  this  variety  when  you  can  get 
g'ood  strong  yearlings. 

FOUR  NEW  KINDS  OF  CHERRIES 

So  far  as  we  know,  grown  only  by  us.  The  “  Abbesse " 
an  elegant,  almost  black  table  cherry;  the  “Marguerite” 
an  enormous,  dark  red,  firm  flesh  cherry,  almost  sweet; 
the  “  Royal  Duke  ”  as  good  or  better  than  the  old  May 
Duke,  and  “  McKay’s  Late  Montmorency,”  a  sport  of 
my  own ;  a  true  Montmorency,  ripening  just  as  the 
Montmorency  Ordainaire  is  gone.  These  four  new  varieties 
every  cherry  lover  should  have. 

Besides  the  above  special  offers  if  planting  peaches,  you  want  our  trees;  they 
are  grown  from  stock  taken  from  tested,  bearing  trees,  and  this  stock  is  renewed 
every  four  or  five  years;  this  means  that  they  will  be  true  to  name. 

We  offer  the  most  attractive  Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Grape  varieties,  kinds 
that  every  good  garden  should  have. 

In  ornamentals  we  have  all  the  hardy  shrubs  and  shade  trees,  rose  bushes  and 

hardy  climbers — all  our  own  growing. 

There  is  one  thing  we  have  not  got  and  do  not  intend  to  have — A  DISSATISFIED 
CUSTOMER.  Try  us  with  your  spring  order— you  will  get  a  square  deal. 


ONE  YEAR  TREES  FOR  COMMERCIAL  ORCHARDS  A  SPECIALTY 

CATALOGUE*  TO  W.  L.  McKAY 

Proprietor  of  The  Van  Dusen  Nurseries,  box  s,  geneva,  new  york 
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his  wonderful 
invention  will 
r revolutionize 

■  farm  life 


IT  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era.  Reduces  farming  to  a  scien¬ 
tific  basis,  increases  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  your  labor,  swells  your 
profits,  saves  time,  saves  trouble, 
saves  money.  Keeps  the  boys  at 
home  and  makes  the  farm 
modern  and  automatic. 


Universal  Tractor  , 

operating  Grindstone 


•  V 


ERE  IT  IS  AT  LAST, — the  device  you  have  been  wanting  for  so  many 
years  !  A  machine  that  goes  wherever  it  is  wanted  under  its  own  power 
and  that  does  the  work  of  a  stationary  engine  in  addition  to  the  work  of 
a  horse.  The  device  that  harrows  your  ground,  drills,  plants,  weeds  and  culti¬ 
vates  your  fields,  saws  your  wood,  pumps  water,  grinds  your  grain,  chops  your 
feed,  runs  your  churns  and  separators,  your  washing  machine  and  your  electric 
generator ;  a  machine  that  does  in  one  hour  the  work  that  now  requires  half  a 
day  and  does  it  better,  easier  and  more  economically,  that  costs  little  to  operate 
and  that  costs  nothing  when  not  actually  working, —  that  makes  money  for  you 
while  your  horse  is  eating  his  head  off  in  the  barn,  The 


i 

u 
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The  price 
is  within 
reach  of  all. 

Universal 
Tractor  Co. 

45  Kay  St. 

Newcastle.  Indiana 

Please  send  without  cost  to  me 
the  book,  “Farming  by  Motor.” 

Name _ 

Town _ 

Street  or  R.  F.  D.. 

Co  ;nty - State.. 


annihilates  farm  drudgery  as  the  automobile  has  anni¬ 
hilated  distances.  It  is  the  touring:  car  of  progressive 
farming.  It  multiplies  the  efficiency  of  farm  labor  as 
modern  machinery  has  multiplied  the  efficiency  of 
factory  labor.  It  enables  one  man  to  do  the  work  here¬ 
tofore  done  by  two.  The  only  limit  to  its  capacity  is 
the  capacity  of  the  operators.  With  three  shifts  of 
drivers  the  Universal  Tractor  can  work  in  the  fields 
for  twenty-four  hours  straightaway.  Its  total  opera¬ 
tive  cost  is  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  the 
feed  consumed  by  a  horse. 

The  Universal  Tractor  is  obedient  to  the  touch  of  the 
thumb.  It  runs  with  uniform  and  unvarying  speed 
according  to  your  will  and  not  at  the  caprice  of  your 
horse.  One,  two,  three  or  four  miles  per  hour  exactly 
as  you  wish,  the  Universal  Tractor  maintains  a  per¬ 
fectly  uniform  and  unvarying  rate  of  speed  no  matter 
how  rough  or  uneven  may  be  your  fields. 

If  you  want  to  cultivate  close  up  to  the  rows  of  grow¬ 
ing  plants  you  can  regulate  the  position  of  your  shovels 
accordingly.  If  you  want  to  straddle  the  rows  you 
can  do  so  without  danger  of  injury  to  the  plants  such 
as  is  almost  certain  to  occur  when  you  do  your  cul¬ 
tivating  by  horse. 

The  Universal  Tractor  will  do  any  work  that  a  horse 
can  do  in  cultivating  your  fields  and  do  it  much  better, 
quicker,  cheaper  and  easier.  It  will  also  operate  any 
machinery  that  you  can  operate  with  any  three  to  five 
horse  power  engine,  and  it  requires  no  special  skill  to 
operate.  It  is  so  simple  that  a  child  cau  start  it,  regu¬ 
late  its  speed  or  stop  it  without  assistance  and  without  danger. 
It  is  built  as  strong  as  a  young  locomotive  and  as  accurately 
as  a  watch.  It  cau  not  freeze  up  in  the  coldest  winter  weather. 
It  requires  little  attention  and  it  is  so  perfectly  adjusted  that  it 
is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  All  parts  are  standardized  and 
interchangeable  and  can  be  removed  or  replaced  without  the 
assistance  of  a  mechanic. 


Think  what  this  will  mean  to  you.  Think  Of  the  time 
you  will  save,  of  the  trouble  and  delays  you  will  avoid. 
Here  is  a  cultivator  that  runs  itself,  one  that  works 
without  tiring,  one  that  never  needs  to  stop  for  water 
or  feed  like  Old  Dobbin,  that  maintains  a  uniform 
rate  of  speed,  that  you  can  guide  to  the  accuracy  of 
n  hair's  breadth,  that  has  power  to  spare  and  that  is 
always  ready  for  work.  Here  is  a  harrow  that  works 
automatically, — a  drill  and  seeder  that  does  not  depend 
upon  any  horse,— a  weeder  that  will  go  through  twelve 
acres  of  ground  in  less  time  than  you  now  require  to  go 
through  six  acres  with  your  horse-drawn  weeder. 

Here,  in  the  same  machine,  is  an  automatic  churning 
device,  a  motor  for  your  separators,  a  power  plaut  that 
will  operate  nil  your  small  machinery,  one  that  will  go 
to  the  place  where  the  work  is  to  be  done  instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  you  bring  the  work  to  it.  And  all  this  for  a  price  that 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  a  high  grade  stationary 
engine  capable  of  doing  only  the  simplest  kinds  of  work, 
and  this  only  when  the  work  is  brought  to  the  engine. 

The  Universal  Tractor  opens  up  to  you,  Mr.  Farmer, 
an  outlook  of  unlimited  opportunity.  No  more  delay 
cultivating  your  growing  crops  with  a  horse  drawn 
cultivator.  No  tramping  on  the  young  plants,  nibbling 
at  the  tops  of  the  tender  sprouts,  no  more  lurching  and 
plunging  of  the  old  horse  as  he  starts  up  after  pausing 
to  shake  off  a  horse  fly.  No  more  back  breaking  labor 
over  the  chopping  box  or  the  feed  mill,  no  straining  at 
the  cider  mill;  no  more  hard  drudgery  for  your  wife 
at  the  separators  and  churns  and  washing  machines. 

With  the  Universal  Tractor  you  will  enter  upon  a 
better,  easier,  pleasanter  mode  of  living  because  all 
your  hard  work  will  be  made  easy,  your  labor  will 
return  you  a  larger  profit,  and  your  sons  and  daughters 
will  not  want  to  leave  the  farm  because  farm  life  will 
be  more  pleasant  and  more  profitable  than  city  life  can 
ever  be. 


This  story  of  The  Universal  Tractor  is  too  long  to  be  told  in  a  single  advertisement. 
It  is  fascinating.  It  reads  like  a  romance.  Write  today  for  the  book  “Farming  by  Motor.** 
It  Is  free*  _  It  tells  you  everything.  Fill  out  the  coupon  and  send  it  to  us  by  return  mail. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

45  KAY  STREET,  NEWCASTLE,  IND. 
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A  SMALL  SASH-COVERED  GREENHOUSE 
AND  HOW  MANAGED. 

To  anyone  used  to  working  under 
glass,  as  I  had  been,  when  taken  away 
from  it,  the  temptation  is  irresistible  to 
trap  the  rays  of  sunshine  and  have 
things  growing  again.  So  it  happened 
that,  though  placed  under  new  condi¬ 
tions,  and  on  a  farm  temporarily,  I 
bought  six  dozen  new  sash,  with  the 
necessary  glass,  putty  and  paint,  and 


transplant  tomatoes  and  peppers,  etc., 
and  we  made  a  bench  along  this  middle 
tier  of  sash  to  get  the  lowest  plants 
nearer  to  the  glass.  Instead  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  cabbage  plants  we  found  it 
easier  to  remove  the  sash  and  close  the 
opening  with  old  carpets,  boards,  etc., 
temporarily,  using  the  sash  on  a  frame 
to  force  some  additional  cabbage  plants 
transplanted  to  frames,  for  a  few  days, 
and  when  the  cabbage  plants  were 
hardened  and  set  out  from  the  space  in 
the  greenhouse,  we  used  the  space  for 
planting  the  melons  in  dirt  bands,  re- 


AN  INEXPENSIVE  GREENHOUSE. 


when  completed  resolved  to  make  the 
most  of  these,  without  erecting  a  per¬ 
manent  greenhouse  or  incurring  any  ex¬ 
pense  worth  while,  aside  from  the  sash, 
which  I  could  take  with  me  when  I  left. 
There  was  a  warm  protected  corner 
open  to  the  south  that  had  been  partly 
henyard,  and  covered  with  dilapidated 
fences  and  rubbish  and  an  old  corn- 
house.  This  space  when  cleared  af¬ 
forded  an  ideal  spot  for  a  small  struc¬ 
ture  covered  with  36  sash,  for  which 
the  material  for  framework,  supports, 
and  a  four-foot  bench  on  the  north 
side,  was  mostly  picked  out  of  rubbish 
and  old  lumber  lying  about,  and  when 
completed,  instead  of  an  unsightly 
corner  it  appeared  as  in  the  picture 
above.  The  lower  row  of  sash  was 
hinged  with  a  strip  of  leather  to  each, 
and  the  rest  of  the  sash  fastened  with 
thin  wire  nails.  A  board  a  foot  wide, 
hinged  against  the  building  so  it  could 
be  raised,  afforded  a  ventilator,  as 
shown  in  the  picture.  A  small  excava¬ 
tion  under  the  bench  on  the  north  side 
afforded  a  place  for  the  wood  chunk 
stove  that  was  used  for  heating,  with 
ordinary  stove  pipe  carried  along  under 
the  bench  for  flue  and  then  chimney  at 
the  further  end  of  the  house.  This 
proved  a  very  satisfactory  heating  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  disposed  of  knots  and 
split-up  stumps,  otherwise  an  eyesore 
about  the  place ;  and  when  well  filled 
up  in  the  evening  after  having  a  good 
bed  of  coals  and  the  stove  closed,  it 
easily  kept  warm  all  night  without  any 
attention  till  five  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

The  first  thing  we  started  was  lettuce 
and  cabbage,  in  flats,  over  the  stove, 
where  they  came  up  quickly,  and  were 
then  removed  and  others  put  in  their 
place.  By  the  time  the  ground  in  the 
rest  of  the  greenhouse  was  fully  thawed 
and  dry  enough  to  work,  we  trans¬ 
planted  the  cabbage  plants  into  plant 
boxes  or  flats,  made  of  old  store  boxes, 
placing  them  under  the  lower  tier  of 
sash  where  it  was  coolest,  and  where 
they  could  be  easily  removed  from  the 
outside,  to  harden  off.  Next  we  trans¬ 
planted  the  lettuce  in  the  ground  space 
left,  later  transferring  to  frames  out¬ 
side,  where  the  other  36  sash  were  now 
put  to  use. 

Even  before  the  lettuce  plants  were 
ready  to  remove,  our  tomato  plants 
forced  along  on  the  warm  space  above 
the  stove,  as  also  the  peppers  and  egg¬ 
plants,  were  crowding  for  room  in  flats 
on  the  bench  and  we  had  to  make  a 
temporary  bench  about  18  inches  wide 
to  hold  plant  boxes  up  near  the  glass, 
while  the  lettuce  was  still  growing  be¬ 
neath.  When  the  lettuce  plants  were 
all  removed,  partly  from  necessity,  as 
we  could  not  find  good  ground,  thawed 
and  dry  enough  outside,  we  used  the 
ground  in  this  space  to  fill  boxes  to 


turning  the  sash  to  their  places.  The 
sash  used  on  the  lettuce  frames  was 
later  removed  to  force  the  tomato  plants 
for  our  own  setting,  and  some  cheap 
muslin  used  for  covering  the  lettuce 
until  it  was  marketed,  and  finally  the 
eggplants  shifted  into  square  boxes,  also 
in  the  space  made  vacant  by  the  re- 
Continued  on  page  301) 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

GOOD  NATURED  AGAIN 

Good  Humor  Returns  with  Change  to  Proper 
Food. 

“For  many  years  I  was  a  constant 
sufferer  from  indigestion  and  nervous¬ 
ness,  amounting  almost  to  prostration,” 
writes  a  Montana  man. 

“My  blood  was  impoverished,  the 
vision  was  blurred  and  weak,  with  mov¬ 
ing  spots  before  my  eyes.  This  was  a 
steady  daily  condition.  I  grew  ill-tem¬ 
pered  and  eventually  got  so  nervous  I 
could  not  keep  my  books  posted  nor 
handle  accounts  satisfactorily.  I  can’t 
describe  my  sufferings. 

“Nothing  I  ate  agreed  with  me,  till 
one  day  I  happened  to  notice  Grape- 
Nuts  in  a  grocery  store,  and  bought  a 
package  out  of  curiosity  to  know  what 
it  was. 

“I  liked  the  food  from  the  very  first, 
eating  it  with  cream,  and  now  I  buy  it 
by  the  case  and  use  it  daily.  I  soon 
found  that  Grape-Nuts  food  was  sup¬ 
plying  brain  and  nerve  force  as  nothing 
in  the  drug  line  ever  had  done  or 
could  do. 

"It  wasn't  long  before  I  was  restored 
to  health,  comfort  and  happiness. 

“Through  the  use  of  Grape-Nuts  food 
my  digestion  has  been  restored,  my 
nerves  are  steady  once  more,  my  eye¬ 
sight  is  good  again,  my  mental  faculties 
are  clear  and  acute  and  I  have  become 
so  good-natured  that  my  friends  are 
truly  astonished  at  the  change.  I  feel 
younger  and  better  than  I  have  for  20 
years.  No  amount  of  money  would  in¬ 
duce  me  to  surrender  what  I  have 
gained  through  the  use  of  Grape-Nuts 
food.”  Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  “There’s  a  reason.” 
Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  Thfey  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


New  Strawberries 

Our  annual  plant  catalog  free  to  all.  Reliable,  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive.  All  about  the  New  Fverbearers 
and  other  important  varieties.  The  New  Prooressive 
Everbearing  Strawberry.  Rockhill’s  best  of  all,  now 
offered  for  the  tirst.  Plants  set  last  spring  and 
fruiting  until  the  ground  froze  produced  for  us  at 
the  rate  of  $1,000  per  acre  for  the  fruit  alone.  A 
Great  Sensation.  Address, 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Sfrawhorrv  Plants-^  varieties.  Low  prices 
OiraWDerry  riams  for  Northern  grown.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  H.  H.  BENNING,  R.  F.  D.  No.  8.  Clyde.  N.  Y. 


Received  your  Catalogue  0.  K. 
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Was  astonished  at  your  Prices 


^pHE  above  answer  is  one  out 
j  of  [thousands  we  receive  after 
they  get  our  Catalogue.  We 
grow  a  great  many  of  our  own 
seeds,  and  we  know  we  can  save 
,you  money  on  your  seed  order. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU 

OUR  CATALOGUE 

It’s  different,  compare  our 
prices— we  stand  back  of  the 
seed.  Just  drop  a  postal  today. 

We  have  been  at  it  sixteen  years. 

THE  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Box  32,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


wWolg  BLACKBERRY 

TRULY  THE  STAR  PERFORMER 
A  wonder  indeed!  in  growth,  excellence, 
productiveness.  Bears  for  two  months; 
large  luscious  berries  that  form  in  clusters, 
like  grapes— see  illustration.  A  single 
plant  has  yielded  over  two  bushels  in  a 
year.  Write  for  particulars.  Headauarters 
also  for  St-  Regis  Everbearing,  the  best  red 
Raspberry;  and  Caco,  by  far  the  choicest  of 
all  hardy  grapes.  A  full 
assortment,  of  Strawber¬ 
ries,  Raspberries.  Black¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  Garden 
Roots,  hardy  Perennial 
Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Evergreen  and  Shade 
Trees,  Roses,  Hedge 
Plants,  etc.  Illustrated  des¬ 
criptive  catalog  replete  with  cul¬ 
tural  instructions.  FREE  TO 
EVERYBODY.  Established 
18T8;  200  acres;  quality 
unsurpassed;  PRICES  LOW. 

J.  T, LOVETT, 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


On  $1  worth  and  up.  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry.  Bush  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  and  Gardeu  Roots. 
Extra  heavy  rooted,  high  grade  stock.  No  better 
plants  can  be  grow  n.  Everything  fully  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free. 

A.  C.  WESTON  &  CO..  Bridgman.  Michigan 


-STRAWBERRY  PLANTS- 

of  best  quality  in  any  quantity,  also  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Grape  Vines, etc. 
Wegrowaud  sell  allkiudsof  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Send 
for  our  catalog  it  will  save  and  make  you  money. 

Bridgman  Nursery  Co.,  Box  7,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


S 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS  SEKSrJ,£.R2 

lOOOandup.  Catalog  FREE. 

ALLEN  BROS.,  Paw  Paw,  Micli, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

overSO  years.  New  and  standard  sorts  at  reasonable 
prices.  Catalog  free.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Wyoming,  Del. 


VFRV  r.HftTf.F  King,  Cuthbert,  Kansas  amf 
V  Eft  1  UllUlUE  Gregg  Raspberry  plants,  $7.00 
ler  1,000.  Lucretia  Dewberries,  $6.00  per  1,000. 

HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Teboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio 


GOTH  ANNUAL  STI! A  WHERRY  CATA- 
**  'M.OGUE,  June  anilFall  fruiting.  Large  stock  of 
“  Superb  ”  and  others.  S.  H.  Warren,  Auburndale,  Mass. 


BEST  SEED  POTATOES  70^Me 

A.  G.  ALDRIDGE,  Fishers,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y 


-  Dreer’s  - 

Diamond  Jubilee 
Garden  Book 

contains  a  complete  list  of  really  all 

the  vegetables,  farm  seeds  and  flowers 

worth  growing  in  this  country.  No 

novelties  are  listed  that  have  not  been 

tested  at  our  Riverton  Trial  Grounds 

— and  found  worthy.  All  standard 

varieties  are  of  the  highest  selection 

grown  by  dependable  growers  both 

in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Cultural  directions  written  by 

experts  of  national  reputation  make 

Dreer’s  Garden  Book  of  more  real 

value  to  the  professional  and  amateur 

farmer  or  gardener  than  a  half  dozen 

books  on  gardening. 

Write  for  your  copy  today.  Free 
if  you  mention  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA 


ELDORADO  OATS 

Heaviest  and  best  yielding  oat  grown. 
Originator  grew  204  bushels  on  meas¬ 
ured  acre. 

65  cents  per  bushel,  in  seamless  grain  bags, 
free.  Send  for  sample. 

CHARLES  N,  CODNER 
O-WE-GO,  NEW  YORK 


OATS  AND  BEANS- 

Storm  King  Oats  $1.00  bushel. 
Excellent  sample.  Burlingame 
White  Medium  and  Yellow  Eve 
Beans  free  from  antliracnose.  Absoutely  clean, 
$3.60  bushel.  Sow  clean  seed  and  harvest  a  clean 
crop.  SAMUEL  EKASEK,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


ONION  SEED  s™5“f;lrrS!-”?T5: 

Quirk.  North  Madison.  0. 

STRAWBERRIES 


TOWNSENDS  20th  CENTURY  Catalog  FREE. 
Explains  why  Thoroughbred  plants  are  best.  120 
Varieties.  Prices  low  for  QUALITY  plants. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND,  East  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


nflTS-Reg  Swedish  Select  and  Imp.  American. 
UH I  3  rpwo  best  yielders.  Also  SEED  CORN,  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Clover,  Timothy  and  GARDEN  SEEDS.  Samples 
and  Catalog  free.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE-SEED  CORM-fcSrtSiS'iS* 

bushel.  Four  Orange  Co.  farms  Inquire  owner, 
HAKBY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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COLLAR  BLIGHT  OF  APPLE  TREES. 

Oi'  the  several  diseases  or  injuries  con¬ 
fused  with  collar  blight,  the  two  most  com¬ 
mon  are  root  rot  and  Winter  injury.  A 
tree  affected  by  one  of  the  troubles,  collar 
blight,  Winter  injury  or  root  rot  is  usually 
first  observed  as  “looking  sickly,”  and  often 
bears  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  These  trees 
may  live  a  considerable  time,  and  will  bear 
considerable  fruit  of  low  grade,  or  they 
may  die  in  one  or  two  seasons.  Sometimes 
they  may  recover  naturally,  but  in  most 
cases  they  will  eventually  die. 

Winter  injury,  due  to  frost  and  sun  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  season,  may  be  distinguished 
in  that  the  bark,  although  fresh,  is  split 
and  loosened  from  the  tree.  The  root  rot 
disease  frequently  follows  Winter  injury  or 
collar  blight,  or  it  starts  on  injured  roots 
below  the  ground.  A  tree  affected  with 
root  rot  moves  easily,  as  the  root  system 
in  part  is  dead,  and  does  not  hold  the  tree 


COLLAR  BLIGHTED  TREE. 

firmly  in  the  soil.  A  white  moldy  fungus 
jnay  be  found  around  the  base  of  such  a 
tree  and  down  on  its  roots.  Collar  blight 
may  be  detected  in  its  early  stages  only 
by  a  close  inspection  of  each  tree.  Af¬ 
fected  trees  usually  show  a  discolored  area 
of  bark  just  above  the  ground,  and  this 
bark  is  frequently  sunken.  An  incision  with 
a  sharp  knife  reveals  that  it  is  dead  and 
black.  Removing  the  bark  from  the  wood, 
reveals  a  reddish  discoloration  where  the 
wood  and  bark  come  together,  especially 
near  the  edge  of  the  diseased  portions.  In 
the  early  stages  there  is  frequently  no  in¬ 
dication  of  disease  on  the  outside  bark  of 
the  tree.  At  a  later  stage  in  the  progress 
of  this  disease,  the  dead  bark  often  becomes 
broken  up  and  the  wood  rot  fungi  with 
their  white  threads  of  mycelium  then  eas¬ 
ily  gain  access  to  the  sap  wood  of  the 
tree.  This  disease  is  ominous,  since  young 


BLIGHTED  TREE  PAINTED. 


trees  are  not  usually  attacked,  and  it  is 
only  after  one  has  been  caring  for  the  tree 
some  eight  to  20  years,  it  appears  and 
completely  destroys  a  valuable  bearing  tree. 

The  first  orchard  to  which  I  will  refer 
consists  of  about  18  acres  of  Grimes  Golden. 
These  trees  were  about  14  years  old,  and 
the  number  of  diseased  ones  were  about 
eight  per  cent,  and  a  majority  of  the  af¬ 
fected  ones  stand  very  slight  chance  of 
recovery;  another  orchard  of  105  trees, 
three-fourths  of  which  were  Ben  Davis,  the 
balance  York.  The  trees  were  about  10 
years  old.  Eighteen  trees  were  diseased, 
and  13  trees  had  been  replaced  with  fillers. 
A  third  orchard  of  Grimes  principally,  num¬ 
bering  285  trees,  the  larger  section  of  the 
orchard  is  about  20  years  old,  and  the 
remainder  12  years.  Forty-five  trees  were 
found  diseased  with  collar  blight,  and  59 
trees  had  recently  been  set  out,  and  38 
trees  had  been  set  in  to  replace  dead  ones 
a  few  years  ago. 

In  the  case  of  foliage  and  truit  diseases 


the  loss  is  serious  only  for  that  year,  al¬ 
though  the  vitality  of  the  tree  may  be  re¬ 
duced,  yet  with  collar  blight,  the  profit  from 
that  tree  is  ended  and  expense  must  be  in¬ 
curred  to  replace  the  tree.  The  disease  is 
not  conspicuous,  and  it  is  not  usually  noted 
until  the  foliage  indicates  the  tree  is  near¬ 
ly  dead.  We  have  secured  no  data  indicat¬ 
ing  the  relation,  should  any  exist,  between 
sunscald  or  Winter  injury  and  collar  blight. 
We  have  not  found  that  the  disease  was 
usually  located  on  one  side,  for  instance, 

the  south  or  west  side  of  the  trees.  There 
is  but  one  remedy  for  this  disease  that  we 
can  recommend,  the  cutting-out  method ; 
that  is.  removing  the  diseased  portion  of 
the  bark  or  wood.  The  process  is  «simple, 
and  the  time  and  money  required  to  treat 
a  good  bearing  tree  is  insignificant  com- 
p  d  with  the  value  of  the  tree.  The  im¬ 
plements  required  are  a  good  sharp  knife, 
a  hatchet,  chisel  gouge,  a  mattock,  a  sponge, 
paint  brush  and  paint  and  a  bottle  of  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate  solution.  This  solution 
should  be  mixed  one  part  to  1000  parts 
of  water.  The  diseased  portions  should  be 
removed,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  get 
well  back  into  the  healthy  green  bark.  The 
dirt  should  be  removed  from  the  roots,  so 
that  access  may  be  had  to  them.  The  tools 
used  in  cutting  should  be  .disinfected  with 
the  corrosive  sublimate  lest  the  infection 
should  be  carried  to  healthy  portions  of 
the  tree.  The  wound  should  then  be  washed 
with  the  solution  and  the  wound  should  be 
exposed  for  several  days,  after  which  it 
would  be  well  to  go  over  the  edges  of  the 
wound  again  with  a  sharp  knife  in  order 
to  be  certain  that  the  disease  has  been 
entirely  removed  during  the  first  cutting 
out  process,  and  has  not  started  its  work 
under  the  bark  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dis¬ 
eased  area.  Then  if  no  evidence  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  to  be  found,  the  wound  should  be 
painted  over.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep 
such  wounds  well  painted,  particularly  if 
they  are  near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  as 
other  fungi  are  apt  to  attack  the  tree. 

Valuable  trees  which  are  almost  com¬ 
pletely  girdled,  may  be  saved  by  bridge 
grafting,  using  a  scion  of  non-resisting  va¬ 
riety.  It  is  also  good  policy  to  prune  back 
rather  severely  when  trying  to  save  a  tree 
in  this  way,  and  it  should  be  permitted  to 
carry  but  little,  if  any,  fruit  for  one  or 
two  seasons.  As  is  the  case  with  other 
diseases,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
susceptibility  of  varieties.  The  Grimes 
Golden  is  one  of  the  worst  sufferers.  Ben 
Davis  were  also  found  to  be  diseased  in 
many  cases.  York  Imperial,  Northern  Spy, 
and  Greening  are  quite  resistant.  The 
Black  Twig  shows  a  high  degree  of  resist¬ 
ance,  but  a  few  affected  trees  of  this 
variety  have  been  observed. 

Mr.  Waite,  head  of  the  office  of  fruit  dis¬ 
ease  investigations  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  recommends 
double  working  the  nursery  stock  when  sus¬ 
ceptible  varieties  are  to  be  set.  lie  prac¬ 
tices  this  system  in  his  own  orchard,  and 
used  only  Northern  Spy  on  which  to  work 
Grimes.  It  is  advisable  that  the  union  be¬ 
tween  the  seedling  stock  and  the  wood 
which  is  to  be  double  worked  should  be  well 
below  soil  level  in  order  to  avoid  the  chance 
of  collar  blight  on  the  seedling. 

N.  J.  GIDDINGS. 

Plant  Pathologist.  West  Virginia  Station. 


Fruit  Book  Free 


A  FTER  30  years'  experience  in 
the  nursery  business,  I  have 
written  a  book  which  will  help  you 
to  avoid  loss  caused  by  wrong 
planting  methods. 

My  book  tells  how  to  care  for 
stock  cm  arrival  ;  how  to  “heel  in”; 
how  far  apart  and  how  deep  to  plant 
every  variety  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
stock — besides  much  other  valuable 
information.  The  instructions  are 
practical,  complete  and  go  into  every 
detail  thoroughly. 

•^Write  Me  Today  for  a  Free  Copy 

With  it  I  will  send  our  Catalog  of 
high-grade  trees  and  plants  which  for 
over  SOyears  have  been  noted  for  their 
vigor,  hardiness  and  productiveness. 

JOHN  R.  BARNES 
Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 
Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Write 

tor  Catalog  ot 

Guaranteed  Fruit  Trees 

Guaranteed  true  to  name— well  root,ed 

^n^ys“p^ce^0VKS^KEArL"RISK?N 
SHIPPING,  and  guarantee  arrival  in  good 
condition.  Not  a  dissatisfied  customer  last 
vear  Freight  paid  on  orders  of  $7 .50  and 
over!  All  varieties,  fresh  dug  from  the 
soil.  Rapid  growers. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  for  handsome,  illus¬ 
trated  catalog.  Fullof  expert  advice. 

WM.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON, 

Box  20, 

Seneca.  N.  Y. 
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BARGAINS  IN  NURSERY  STOCK 

We  Pay  the  Freight  and  Guarantee  Satisfaction,  Vari¬ 
eties  True— No  Disease— Your  Money  Bach  if  not  Pleased 

Lot  No,  1 — 100  Elbcrta  Peach,  2  to  3  ft.,  $5.00 

For  other  bargains,  write  at  once  for 
our  now  list  of  full  assortment  of  high- 
grade  Nursery  Stock,  direct  to  planters. 

,T.  BAGBY  &  SONS  COMPANY 

Dept.  I»  MEW  HAVEN,  BIO. 


aloney’s  Quality  Trees 

are  the  best.  They  are  grown  at  an 
elevation  of  1500  feet,  are  strong,  hardy 
and  thrifty,  propogated  from  bearing  or¬ 
chards  and  guaranteed  true  to  name 
and  free  from  scale. 

T  wholesale  prices,  for  we  employ  no 
agents  but  deal  direct  from  the  nursery 
to  you. 

LET  us  send  you  our  FREE  illustrated 
catalog  containing  a 
list  of  the  varieties 
we  propogate. 

ON  the  best 
French  im¬ 
ported  stock. 

NONE  better 
than  Maloney 
grown  trees.  Try 
them  and  be  convinced  that  they  are  best. 

EACH  and  every  order,  regardless  of  its 
size  receives  the  personal  attention  of 
our  Mr.  A.  E.  Maloney.  * 


YOU  want  Quality  stock,  so  send  in  your 
order  at  once  to  the  Pioneer  Wholesale 
Nurserymen  of  Dansville. 

Maloney  Bros.  6  Wells  Co.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1882  Box  W  300  Acres 


KING’S 


Free  Tree  Bulletin 

Gives  you  tho  whole  story  of  the  nursery  business  in 
Western  New  York,  and  tells  you  all 
about  buying,  planting  unil  growing 
trees.  Write  for  free  copy  today./ 

KING  BROS.,  Nurseries.  8  Oak  St., 

Dansville,  New  York 

“It’s  Cheapest  to  Buy  the  Best.” 


MILLIONS  of  TREES 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery  in 
Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Ib  ices  reasonable 

1.  E.  ILGENFRITZ’  SONS  CO. 

THE  MONROE  NURSERY,  MONROE.  MICH. 


450000  TREES 

200  Varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best 
rootod  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  10c. 
Catalog  free.  LEWIS  KOESC II  &  SON,  Lux  I (,  Fredonia,  N. Y, 


NURSERY  STOCK 


FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTALS 

Grown  in  the  famous  nursery  and  fruit  belt  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  300  acres.  Established 
31  years  under  same  management.  We  solicit 
direct  dealing  with  the  planter.  Send  for  Price 
List  now  ready. 

W.  B.  COLE,  Avenue  Nurseries,  PAINESVILLE,  0. 


© 

TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES. 

Beat  Money  Values.  Catalog  free. 

SEEING  HILL  NURSERIES. 

Box  48  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio 

\J) 

I  Can  Save  Half  Your  Tree  Money, 
Even  if  You  Spend  Only  $5  or  $10, 
and  Give  You  the  Best  Trees 


{HAVE  500,000  fruit  trees  for  sale— apple, 
peach,  pear,  plum,  quince  and  cherry  trees. 

160,000  of  these  are  fine  apple  trees.  I  offer 
you  these  trees  at  less  than  half  what  you  pay 
agents.  You  save  half  even  on  $5  and  $10  lots! 
How  1  can  afford  to  do  this:  1  have  no  solicitors  or 
canvassers— you  order  through  my  catalog  and  deal 
with  me  direct.  That  cuts  out  the  agent’s  big  profit 
and  this  dollars’-and-cents’  saving  stays  right  in  your 
pocket,  il  you  take  advantage  of  these  low  prices. 

Green’s  Trees  m  X 

are  sure  growers.  Clean,  hardy,  healthy  and  free  from 
scale.  Northern  grown,  big  bearers.  Read  Green's 
guarantee— trees  true  to  name.  Green’s  is  the  largest 
and  best  stocked  nursery  in  the  Country. 

Green’s  1913  Catalog  FREE ! 

My  new  catalog  illustrates  and  describes  trees,  vines  and 
plants  of  almost  every  variety.  A  valuable  book  for 
every  farmer;  contains  advice  and  hints  on  planting 
and  growing.  Send  now  and  1  will  give  you  free  one  of 
my  interesting  booklets,  “How  1  made  the  Old  Farm 
Pay”  or  “Thirty  Years  with  Fruits  and  Flowers,” 
State  which  you  want.  , 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

22  Wall  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  V 
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TWIN  APPLES. 

The  double  apple  shown  is  a  Golden 
Russet,  grown  in  Taylor  County,  W.  Va. 
It  is  a  complete  union,  not  showing  a 
break  anywhere.  Will  some  of  the  fruit 


FREAK  GOLDEN  RUSSET. 

experts  tell  us  what  is  the  cause  of  such 
a  freak?  There  was  another  apple  of 
the  same  kind  on  this  tree.  G.  h. 


THE  HOME  CARDEN. 

Part  I. 

One  of  the  most  neglected  spots  on 
many  otherwise  excellent  farms  is  the 
kitchen  garden.  Many  farmers  do  not 
seem  to  realize  what  part  of  their  living 
can  be  raised  in  a  garden.  They  are 
the  ones  who  have  a  20  x  50-foot  gar¬ 
den  with  poor  drainage,  very  much 
shade,  and  are  satisfied  with  a  row  of 
asparagus,  a  small  bed  of  strawberries, 
and  the  remainder  filled  in  with  to¬ 
matoes  of  an  early  variety.  When  other 
vegetables  are  grown  the  seed  is  of 
very  questionable  origin,  planted  v  Hv, 
never  thinned  out,  and  as  long  as  weeds 
do  not  hide  them  the  plants  are  left  to 
grow  and  develop  as  best  they  can  with¬ 
out  cultivation,  never  yielding  one-half 
they  should. 

Why  be  satisfied  with  this  when  a 
constant  succession  of  the  finest  vege¬ 
tables  in  abundance  and  a  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  small  fruits  is  yours  for  a  little 
work?  The  cost  of  seed  and  plants  is 
hardly  worth  considering.  Put  on  your 
thinking  cap  and  figure  out  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  a  first-class  garden. 
Walk  out  and  see  if  you  cannot  spare 
a  well-drained  corner  of  a  field  with  a 
southern,  if  any,  slope.  For  a  garden 
nothing  is  as  important  as  full  sun  and 
drainage.  Soil  properly  drained  is 
warmer,  dries  faster  and  can  be  worked 
earlier  in  the  Spring.  It  is  easier  to 
work  in  a  wet  season,  more  open  and 


Fall-plowed  land  earlier  in  the  Spring, 
and  it  will  be  dry  enough  to  work 
a  week  earlier.  When  the  ground  is 
plowed  in  the  Spring  the  manure  plowed 
in  in  the  Fall  will  be  brought  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  will  be  mixed  in  the  soil  by 
the  harrowing,  which  should  be  thor¬ 
ough.  This  leaves  it  where  the  roots 
of  the  young  plants  can  reach  it,  and 
they  will  be  benefited  by  it  immediately. 

If  you  want  to  set  some  fruit  trees  in 
connection  with  the  garden,  leave  a 
place  for  an  orchard  north  of  the  gar¬ 
den.  Do  not  put  fruit  trees  or  any  other 
in  the  garden.  It  it  a  very  poor  prac¬ 
tice,  not  only  producing  detrimental 
shade,  but  the  rich  top  soil  causes  them 
to  make  an  extended  root  growth  near 
the  surface  that  dries  the  ground  quick¬ 
ly,  causing  any  plants  near  them  to  be 
either  killed  or  badly  stunted. 

Before  planting,  make  a  plan  of  the 
garden.  Leave  a  10-foot  headland  on 
the  east  and  west  sides.  Now  commence 
by  laying  off  a  row  for  grapevines  six 
feet  from  the  north  fence;  set  the  vines 
eight  feet  apart  in  the  row.  This  gives 
about  22  vines.  By  planting  different 
good  varieties  and  properly  pruning 
them  this  is  not  too  many.  Beginning 
with  the  grape  row  lay  off  seven  rows 
12  feet  apart.  Row  No.  2  plant  in  the 
desired  number  of  gooseberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  sage,  thyme,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  row  set  out  in  rhubarb.  Row  No.  3 
plant  in  red  raspberries.  Row  No.  4 
plant  in  black  raspberries.  Row  No.5 
plant  in  Early  Harvest  blackberries. 
Row  No.  6  plant  in  Eldorado  blackber¬ 
ries.  Row  No.  7  plant  in  asparagus;  six 
feet  from  asparagus  and  four  feet  apart 
plant  as  many  rows  of  strawberries  as 
you  desire.  This  plan  leaves  all  the 
ground  to  be  plowed  in  one  place.  Be¬ 
fore  the  berry  bushes  get  large  enough 
to  fill  the  rows,  a  row  of  late  sweet  corn 
may  be  planted  between  the  rows. 

l.  p.  c. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

Ready 

Cooked 

Meals 

are  rapidly  growing  in  pop¬ 
ular  favor. 

Post 


moist  in  a  dry  one.  The  location  should 
be  near  the  buildings  and  water,  as  the 
garden  has  to  be  visited  frequently  both 
in  tending  and  in  gathering,  and  much 
water  will  be  needed  in  setting  out  plants 
and  to  help  transplanted  stock  over¬ 
taken  by  a  dry  spell  before  they  are 
thoroughly  rooted.  If  you  have  a  water 
supply  run  a  pipe  to  the  center  of  the 
garden  and  put  in  a  hydrant.  It  will 
pay  for  itself  many  times  over.  If  the 
garden  can  be  so  located  as  to  be  shel¬ 
tered  from  the  north  it  will  be  earlier. 

The  soil  should  be  rich  and  deep,  but 
do  not  sacrifice  a  well-drained,  pro¬ 
tected  location  for  a  better  soil  in  a  less 
suitable  place.  The  soil  can  be  made 
good  in  a  few  years  by  the  use  of  ma¬ 
nure,  thorough  cultivation,  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  application  of  lime.  Plan  the 
garden  of  ample  size;  an  acre  is  not  too 
large  for  the  average  farm  family.  Make 
it  as  nearly  square  as  possible,  210  x  210 
feet  is  approximately  an  acre.  This  al¬ 
lows  the  rows  to  be  so  planted  that 
horse  cultivation  may  be  used.  Most 
farmers  cannot  spare  time  to  hand-cul- 
tivate  a  garden  planted  by  the  intensive 
plan.  When  the  garden  needs  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  farm  crops  also  need  it.  An 
hour’s  time  can  be  spared  with  a  horse 
when  a  day’s  work  with  a  hoe  could  not 
be.  Do  not  neglect  to  use  the  hoe  also. 
The  wheel  hoe,  as  soon  as  time  can  be 
spared  to  work  it  after  horse  cultivation 
quickly  puts  the  ground  in  fine  order. 

Give  the  garden  a  heavy  application 
of  well-rotted  manure  in  the  Fall,  plow¬ 
ing  it  in,  leaving  the  furrows  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  frost,  without  har¬ 
rowing,  and  after  plowing  give  it  a  coat 
of  lime.  This  tends  to  loosen  and  light¬ 
en  the  soil.  If  the  manure  is  applied  in 
the  Spring  it  will  make  a  dry  soil  still 
drier,  and  if  the  season  is  a  dry  one 
have  a  tendency  to  burn  up  the  young 
plants.  The  frost  will  come  out  of 


T  oasties 

served  either  with  cream  or 
good  milk,  or  preserved  fruit, 
make  a  most  appetizing  dish  for 
breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper. 

These  delicious  toasted  flaky 
bits  of  white  corn  have  a  deli¬ 
cate  taste  that  is  very  pleas¬ 
ing  at  this  time  of  year. 

Post  Toasties  are  econom¬ 
ical,  make  less  work  for  the 
busy  housewife  and  please 
everyone  at  the  table. 

“The  Memory  Lingers” 
Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


RANGER’’  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  roller  chains ,  sprockets  and 
pedals;  New  Departure  Coaster- Brakes  and 
Hubs;  Puncture  Proof  Tires;  highest  grad\ 
equipment  and  many  advanced  features  pos¬ 
sessed  byno  other  wheels.  Guaranteed  s  yrs% 

FACTORY  prices  :™  . e; 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliaMq 
models  from  $12  up.  A  few  good  second-, 
hand  machines  $3  to  $8. 

lODAYS’FREE  TRIAL':::™ 

J>n)\al,/reig-ht  prepaid, anywhere  in  U.  S., 
without  a  cent  in  advance .  DO  NOT  BUY  a 
bicycleora  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any 
price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog  and 
special  prices  and  a  marvelous  new  ojfcr . 
os tal_b rings  everything.  Write  it  now. 

“  Coaster  lirnke  Rear  Wheels,  lamps, 
parts,  and  sundries  ha!/  usual  prices. 
Rider  Agents  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  bl- 
lycles,  tires  and  sundries.  Write  today, 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept  A  80,  CHICAGO 


A  postal  bt 

TIRES: 


TripfePane/ 
AutoSeatM% 
Buggy  mk 


Over  49,000 
sold  because 

farmers  can  easily 
see  the  value  offered. 

Up  to  the  minute  in  style  and 
finish.  Materials  and  construction 
that  make  it  easy  for  us  to  guarantee 
absolute  satisfaction  during  the  entire  life 
of  the  buggy.  Triple  panel  auto  seat. 


Ill  '  oi  me  ouggy.  l  ripie  panel  auto  seat,  genu- 

Tti  lift  fi  ilr  lirTMTOwl  ine  leather  upholstering,  highest  fvpe  body 
mHOBS construction,  triple  braced  shafts,  best  wheels  y 
made,  full  wrought  fifth  wheel,  real  long  distance 
.  .  .  ,  self  oiling  axle.  New  Style  Auto  Skeleton  Tod. 

Shipped  from  warehouse  near  you.  Price,  $59.90. 


Over  100  Other  Bargains 


You  should  have  the  Sears-Roebuck  Vehicle  Book  before  you. 

.  order  your  new  buggy,  surrey,  wagon  or  vehicle  of  any  kind.  It 
is  a  reliable  guide  to  highest  quality,  lowest  prices  and  the  greatest 
value  for  every  dollar.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors,  contains 
complete  and  accurate  descriptions  of  over  100  styles  of 
vehicles.  You  will  find  it  easy  to  select  the  vehicle 
|lll||gg^you  want,  and  easy  to  compare  our  quality 

mmm  Send  a  Postal  Now 

Die*  Urj|:  if  Thousands  of  others  are  saving  from 

$35.00  to  $50.00  by  ordering  their  vehicles  A 
through  the  Sears-Roebuck  Special  J 
Vehicle  Book.  Why  not  send  a  postal  jS 
W?  .  :  |/|/  card,  see  for  yourself  the  many  styles,  PM 
snaPPy  designs  and  the  low  prices? 

^®,ac*  h°w  th<?y  are  made  and  what  they  are  A fgr 

tmvfflmmMIkl  mac*e  Road  our  straightforward  guaran-  mU 
WwfWI  *ee  a^so^ute  satisfaction.  Then  decide  jjSgGp 
ft  /  where  you  will  buy  your  vehicles  for  1913, 

Si  dond  for  the  b00k  now’  A  postal 

o  I  j  /  4,111  sfS&y 

1 1  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

CPo.  Hi  Chicago. 


Book 


HLfc  UK  fllrlcu  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE  ^Carries  off  eurplas^vater^ 

—  "  - - -  _  ,  .  .  admits  air  to  the  soil  Tn- 

-  \  creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile 

Jackson’s  Bound  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
'  Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Cide  Walk  Tile  etc  Wn’a 
for  what  yon  want  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON  89  ThlrdAva.  ,  Albany,  N  y? 


CONCRETE  structures  on  the  farm  are  warm  in 
winter,  cool  in  summer,  fireproof,  clean,  ratproof 
and  everlasting.  Concrete  bams,  silos,  granaries,  gar¬ 
ages  and  houses  are  ideal  for  the  farmer.  It  is  unsafe 
for  the  farmer  to  keep  his  automobile  in  the  bam. 
An  outside  shelter  is  necessary.  Make  it  fireproof  and  build  it  of 


UNIVERSAL 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


Concrete  work  is  easily  done  by  the  farmer.  Write  us  for  any 
one  of  the  following  books: 

Concrete  in  the  Country 
Concrete  Silos 

Concreting  in  Cold  Weather 

or  for  the  following  plans,  specifications  and  instructions: 

1 — Cement  Sidewalk 
2  —  Cement  Water  Troughs 
3 — Cement  Porch  and  Steps 

Universal  Portland  Cement  Co. 

CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  MINNEAPOLIS 

72  West  Adams  St.  Frick  Building  Security  Bank  Building 

Plants  at  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh.  Annual  Output  12,000,000  Barrels 


aee 


THE  RXJPtA.I>  NEW-VORKER 


Ma  rch  1, 


M°t>FY^  money- 

:IVL  1  J  SAVING- 

Catalog 


contains  information 
about  tiee  growing  that, 
you  should  hare  before  placing  your  order.  It  means  mon¬ 
ey  In  yonr  pocket.  Don’t  order  until  you  write  for  a  copy,  i 
Do  it  now.  A  S3.00  Pear  Collection  for  51.00:  l  E»<-h: 

1  J'HOD ,  Clapp,  Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty,  Howell,  Seckel, 
Sheldon,  Anjou,  Lawrence.  9  Trees,  2-Year  old,  5  to  7 
ft.,  $  t  .00.  We  guarantee  all  trees  true 
to  name  and  free  from  Scale.  Write  for 
our  Catalog  and  Price  List  of  Selected  / 

Stock.  J.  B.  MOREY  NURSERIES, 

33  State  Street,  Dansville,  New  York. 


OnionJ 

tfSeed 

/ Mill  (  ( 

||J  ( 

85cperIb^Pj 

and  up 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  o!  our  new  crop  onion 
seed;  lowest  wholesale  prices,  and  Free  Leaflet  on 
onion  culture.  Catalog  Free.  All  kinds  of  garden  seeds 
at  wholesale  prices  and  freight  -'repaid. 

Henry  Field  Seed  Co..  Box  28 .  Shenandoah.  Iowa. 

=  DRAKE’S= 

“Satisfactory  Seeds” 


Planted  by  those  who  appreciate  quality 
and  very  moderate  prices. 


ONION  SEKIJ.  Yellow  Danvers,  Large  Red 
Wethersfield,  $1.00;  Yellow  Globe  Danvers, $1.25  per 
pound,  postpaid. 

ONION  SETS.  Choice  Yellow,  $2.50;  Choice 
Red,  $2.50;  Choice  White,  $2.75  per  bushel  (32  lbs.) 
Write  for  Seed  Catalog  and  Free  trial  pkts 
of  New  Enkhuizen  Glory  Cabbage  and  New 
Triumph  Radish. 


J.  AUG.  DRAKE,  Seedsman 


100  Main  Street,  Chester,  New  Jersey 

r~nrr  which  one 

I*  Si  f  C  Do  You  Want? 


No.  l  Big  tested  Garden 

Seed  Catalogue  110  pages 

No.  SJ  Farm  and  Garden 

Implements  78  “ 

No.  3  Poultry  Catalogue  44  “ 

No,  4  Parcel  Post  Cata¬ 
logue  30  “ 

No.  5  Timothy,  Clover, 

Seed  Corn  with  prices 

and  samples  40  “ 


MAILED  FREE  WRITE  TODAY 


GARDINIER'S  Big  Country  Store 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


OUR  IDEAL  SPRING  GARDEN  BOOK-1913 


NEW  AND  ORIGINAL  IN  MAKEUP  AND 
MATTER  AND  ONE  PKT.  EACH 

FIVE  SEED  NOVELTIES 


New  Japan  Radish  “NERIMA”  melts  in  the  mouth. 

New  Runner  Bean  ‘•Masterpiece.1’  immensely  productive. 
New  I*euuce,  “Count  Zeppelin,”  withstands  he*:  anti  drought. 
New  Snapdragon  Appleblossom, "White  &  pink  Butterfly" 
Giant  Oriental  Poppies  in  new  shades;  rose,  lilac,  mauve 


10  cents  brings  them.  RESULTS  will  please. 


M.  H.  BERGER  &  CO.,  70  Warron  Street,  NEW  YORK 


SOILS  FOR  APPLE  VARIETIES. 

No.  I. 

All  observing  apple  growers  have  no* 
ticed  that  some  trees  of  a  certain  variety 
do  better  than  others  in  the  same  or¬ 
chard  or  that  orchards  on  certain  fields 
or  soils  do  better  than  neighboring  ones. 
This  may  happen  even  when  the  culture 
and  care  are  exactly  alike  for  all.  Those 
who  follow  these  things  through  become 
convinced  that  the  difference  is  largely 
due  to  soil  condition.  Each  standard 
variety  of  fruit  requires  certain  soil  con¬ 
ditions  to  enable  it  to  do  its  best.  If 
we  study  the  history  of  fruit  growing 
we  shall  find  this  fact  demonstrated. 
Here  and  there  are  ‘‘pockets”  or  tracts 
of  soil  where  certain  varieties  are  at 
their  best,  while  removed — even  for  a 
short  distance — these  varieties  may  be¬ 
come  quite  inferior.  The  scientific  m  n 
are  working  on  this  matter  and  have 
developed  some  valuable  facts  to  aid 
planters  in  selecting  apple  soils.  Prof. 
H.  J.  Wilder,  of  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  made  some  of  these  things 
very  clear  in  an  address  before  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  last  year.  He  was  speaking  of  New 
England  soils  in  particular,  yet  much 
that  he  said  will  hold  true  of  other  sec¬ 
tions.  He  made  it  very  clear  that  most 
of  our  standard  varieties  demand  cer¬ 
tain  definite  soil  conditions  in  order  to 
produce  their  best  fruit.  Prof.  Wilder 
classified  these  soils  by  varieties. 

Baldwin  Soils. — The  Baldwin  is  the 
standard  variety  for  New  England  and 
will  remain  at  the  head.  Yet  it  seems 
that  a  good  proportion  of  New  England 
soil  is  not  well  adapated  to  this  variety. 
Baldwin  does  best  in  a  soil  described 
as  light  or  medium  with  a  fair  propor¬ 
tion  of  sand  and  good  drainage.  On 
Baldwin  soil  when  corn  is  grown  the 
lower  leaves  will  curl  down  before  cut¬ 
ting  time,  giving  evidence  of  early  ma¬ 
turity.  The  Baldwin  cannot  endure 
“wet  feet.”  On  the  heavier  soils  with 
clay  subsoils,  so  that  drainage  is  poor, 
the  Baldwin  gives  an  apple  of  poor 
color  with  a  “greasy  skin.”  We  have 
several  reports  of  Baldwin  orchards 
planted  in  heavy  land  which  at  20  to  25 
years  seemed  “all  in.”  These  orchards 
were  sold  at  a  low  figure  on  the 
strength  of  their  appearance.  The  new 
owners  put  in  tile  drains,  used  lime  and 
plowed  in  green  crops.  All  these  things 
tended  to  open  the  soil  and  give  better 
drainage,  and  this  change  of  soil  con¬ 
dition  gave  the  Baldwin  trees  new  life 
and  the  orchards  become  very  profitable. 
While  something  like  this  may  be  done 
to  open  or  lighten  up  heavy  soils,  it  is 
better  to  plant  the  Baldwin  on  naturally 
light  or  sandy  soils  to  begin  with.  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red  requires  a  little  stronger 
soil  than  Baldwin,  as  does  Wealthy,  L.it 
both  of  these  varieties  will  go  well  as 
fillers  in  a  Baldwin  orchard.  W e  have 
found  that  these  three  varieties  are  v.  11 
fitted  for  mulch  culture  or  thick  sod  if 
the  grass  is  kept  clipped.  This  may  be 
because  such  culture  certainly  keeps  the 
soil  open  and  porous  with  fair  moisture 
without  too  much  wet. 


Highbred  Seed  Corn  For  Sale 

We  have  a  few  bushels  of  highbred  seed  corn  This 
corn  has  been  selected  forearliness  and  yield  under 
the  direction  of  the  Plant-Breeding  Department  of 
Cornell  University  for  live  years.  The  original 
seed  was  from  Funk's  90-day  Yellow  Dent.  Last 
year  it  yielded  us  103  bushels  of  shelled  corn  peracre 


Price,  per  bushel,  of  70  lbs.  of  Ears .  54.00 

Price,  per  bushel,  of  Shelled  Corn .  3.00 


BROAD  BROOK  FARM,  BEDFORD  HILLS.  N.  Y. 


AlA  seed  potatoes 

Don’t  hunt  for  that  heaviest  yielder  any  longer. 
It’s  here.  You  can’t  beat  it.  Price,  barrel,  $3.50. 

I.  L.  WARE,  ...  Gardiner,  Maine 


WEEDLESS  FIELD  SEEDS 


Are  what  we  are  trviiiir  harder  than  ever  to  furnish  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  FREE  SAMPLES  will  show  that  we  come  pretty  near 
doing  it.  In  many  varieties  wo  DO  IT.  Hod, Mammoth,  Alsike, 
Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Orchard  Grass,  Sweet  Clover  and  all  others. 


0.  M.  SCOTT  0  SON,  50  Main  Street,  MARYSVILLE,  OHIO 

Evergreen  Bargains 

$4.50  and  op  per  thousand.  Hill’s  fine,  hardy 
>  nursery-grown  evergreens  never  disappoint. 
Protect  crops — Increase  value  ol  land- 
make  house  and  barn  warmer— save  fuel 
— save  feed.  Free  Bvergreen  Book  illus¬ 
trated  in  colors  tells  how  and  lists  50 
Bargain  Offers.  Write  today. 

J).  llill  Nursery  Co. ,  Inc.  Evergreen  ! 
212  Cedar  SL,  Dundee,  III.  Specialists! 


FRUIT  Must  Grow  »r  be  Replaced  Free 


TREES 

derful  offer. 


Our  trees  are  True  to  Name,  Fresh 
Dug  and  free  from  disease.  Write 
today  for  Free  Fruit  Book  and  won- 

DANSVILLE  FRUIT  TREE  CO..  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


McRTOSH  APPLE,  $12.00  per  1 0O 

and  all  other  varieties  of 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 

Peach,  Berry  Plants,  etc. 

Send  for  Free.  Catalogue  today. 
L’Amoreaux  Nursery  Co.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

20  Elberta  Peach  Trees  for  $1.00 
By  Parcel  Post  Prepaid 

Pruned  ready  to  plant,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Order 
at  once  and  write  for  prices  on  full  line  of  Nursery  Stock 
sold  direct  to  planters  at  less  than  half  the  usual  prices. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES.  Bax  11,  NEW  HAVEN,  MISSOURI 


Rhode  Island  Greening. — This  va¬ 
riety  is  popular  in  New  England,  but  it 
requires  a  heavier  soil  than  Baldwin. 
There  are  two  classes  of  “Greening” — 
one  called  “green”  and  the  other  car¬ 
rying  a  high  blush  on  its  cheek — the 
former  being  most  valuable  as  a  market 
apple.  This  variety  demands  a  heavy 
soil,  underlaid  by  clay,  so  as  to  retain 
considerable  moisture.  In  fact,  a  first- 
class  Greening  soil  would  be  classed  as 
wet,  and  Baldwins  grown  in  it  would 
be  short-lived  from  wet  feet.  Drainage 
would  not  be  as  necessary  for  the 
Greening  as  for  Baldwin.  Corn  grown 
on  good  Greening  soil  should  keep  its 
lower  leaves  green  until  late  in  t.  sea¬ 
son.  Thus  while  Baldwin  natural'/ 
prefers  a  light,  warm,  early  maturing 
soil,  Greening  does  best  on  a  her-'y  soil, 
maintaining  a  long  season’s  growth.  On 
the  lighter  soils  the.  Greening  lores 
something  of  its  crisp,  juicy  flavor, 
though  the  high  blu^h  is  developed  un¬ 
der  these  conditions.  We  observe  this 
in  our  own  orchards,  which  are  on 
soil  naturally  quite  well  adapted  to 
Baldwin.  On  this  soil  the  Greenirg 
produces  a  good  sized  apple — really  Fall 
fruit  with  light  green  color  and  a  dark 
blush. 

Northern  Spy  Soils. — In  general  a 
soil  suitable  for  the  Greening  would  be 
good  for  Northern  Spy,  except  that  the 
latter,  being  a  red  apple,  the  dark  color 
must  be  provided  for.  Thus  on  wet, 
undrained  soils  where  the  Greening 
might  succeed  admirably,  the  Spy  would 
be  large  and  fine,  with  a  “greasy”  ap¬ 
pearance — not  desired.  On  the  heavier 
soil,  too,  this  variety  will  make  too  much 
( Continued  on  page  298) 


What 
a  Galaxy 
of  Fragrant 
Charmers ! 


From  “The  Best  Roses  for  America 


Guaranteed  to  Bloom 


On  their 
own  roots 


Infinite 

variety 


Conard  &  Jones  Roses— what  glorious  color  and  form  and  witchery  of 
perfume  that  name  assures  1  What  myriads  of  magnificent  blossoms  it  makes 
possible  for  all  lovers  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers  !  Such  endless  varieties  for 
every  use  I  And  such  riots  of  color  1 

We  are  the  introducers  of  the  American  Pillar  Rose  which  The  Rural  New  Yorker  is 
now  giving  as  a  Premium. 

Surely  you  need  our  large,  beautiful  new  Rose  Book!  Many  leading  roses  are  shown  in 
natural  colors.  It  contains  most  valuable  data  on  planting,  fertilizing,  cultivating,  etc.,  formerly 
issued  in  our  “  How  to  Grow  Roses.”  And  included  is  a  complete  Rose  Lover’s  Calendar  and 
our  new  Free  Delivery  offer.  Fifty  years  of  priceless  experience  and  expert  propagation  are  behind 
this  book.  The  above  photograph  is  reproduced  in  natural  colors  in  our  Rose  Book,  Send  for 
a  Free  Copy  To-day. 

Special  Introductory  Offer 

12  Roses,  $1.  6  Roses,  50c.  3  Roses,  25c. 

Guaranteed  to  Bloom.  Specially  selected  to  suit  your  locality.  On  their  own  roots, 
ous,  healthy  bushes,  bearing  an  abundance  of  fragrant  blooms.  All  colors. 

The  Conard  &  Jones  Co.,  Box  4,  w«t  Grove,  pa. 

Rose  Specialists+so  years’  experience. 


Vigor- 


FRUIT  TREES 


jjdte*  _  ... 

SUGGESTIONS 

Spraying 

Piuning 

•Selection  of  V$rirli« 


.  ,ViLr» 

It  1  ttlU  Y  tt 
(>>ii  V.  V 


It ’s  all  in  the  cave 
Watch  Wiley’s  trees  bear 


WE  offer  Dependable  fruit  trees  with  free 
Catalog  describing  same  and  showing  why 
many  successful  Fruit  Growers  plant  our 
trees,  also  on  request  a  Valuable  Booklet 
SUGGESTIONS  ON  SPRAYING,  PRUNING 
and  Selection  of  VARIETIES,  Etc. 

(See  cut  at  left! 

Write  now  while  our  line  of  novelties  is  complete. 

H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON 


27  Beach  Street 


CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Standard  Varieties — Vigorous — Heavy  Bearing 

Yonr  berry  bed  will  be  a  success  if  you  plant  my 
vigorous,  prolific,  deep-rooted  plants.  Standard  var¬ 
ieties,  including  Heritage,  William  Belt,  Success, 
Glen  Mary,  Early  Superior,  Champion  and  others. 
All  shipments  carefully  selected  and  packed. 

Asparagus  Roots— Six  Varieties 

Rust  free;  one  to  two  years  old.  Special  prices 
on  laree  quantities. 

California  Privet 

And  other  decorative  shrubs  and  plants.  Beautify 
your  home.  My  book  tells  how. 

"  Orchard  and  Garden  Guide  ’’  Free 
Fully  illustrated.  Describes  varieties;  tells  when, 
how  and  what  to  plant.  Full  of  valuable  information 
for  growers.  Send  for  a  copy  today.  It  is  FREE 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  M00REST0WN,  N.  J. 


Connecticut  Grown  T rees 

Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order  for  Spring 
delivery.  We  have  a  full  line  of  all  kind  of  Fruit 
trees.  Apples,  Fears,  Peach,  Cherry,  Plum  and 
Quince,  as  well  as  ail  the  Ornamental  trees.  Shrub- 
berry,  Berry  and  Hedge  plants.  Our  trees  are  Con¬ 
necticut  grown,  and  you  buy  direct  from  the  Nur¬ 
sery.  No  middle  man.  Guaranteed  to  be  free  from 
all  scale  or  disease.  Write  for  our  Catalogue  and 
Information  Boor,  gives  full  instructions  as  to  tho 
care  of  trees  from  the  time  you  receive  them. 
Address  The  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO.,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Kansas  Experimental  Grounds 

Grow  and  introduce  New 
Fruits.  Now  offer  the 

DOUGLAS  PEAR 

on  trial.  The  most  promising 
Fruit  today.  Write  for  terms. 

A.  H.  GRIESA 

The  Pines  ...  Lawrence,  Kansas 


ABOUT.  rTHE  COST  REDUCER* -/reeifoo/ye^STURDY 


This  Booklet  will  .« n -cm  inonc.v  for  vou.  It  tells  all-S 
about  our  LAKESHORE  GROWN  Nursery  Stock  < 

Hardy— Early  Bearing  -Guaranteed.  LAKESHORE  NURSERIES,  Box  IIO,  Girard,  Pa. 


BLACK¬ 
BERRIES 


Allen’s  standard  varieties  are  hardy,  prolific, 
true  to  name.  All  shipments  from  Iresh, 
vigorous  stock.  Buy  from  Allen,largerst  grow¬ 
er  of  berry  plants.  1  n  business  28  years.  Full 
line  strawberry,  raspberry  and  small  fruit  plants,  asparagus  and  privet. 

1  Write  for  illustrated  berry  Book,  full  of  valuable  information.  Tells  how  to  yrow 
berries  at  home  for  profit.  FREE  on  reuurct. 

w.  F.  ALLEN,  box  72,  Salisbury,  Md. 


DIBBLE’S 
Heavy-Weight  Oats 

Average  weight  40  to  45  lbs.  per  measured  barbel. 
This  iced  from  field*  yielding  from 
70  to  100  bushel*  per  acre. 

- FROM - 

Edward  F.  Dibble,  Seedgrower 

S.  HONrOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

A 


f 


DIBBI^E’S 

Mammoth  Yellow  Flint 

TJhi  earh.it,  fnrgeit  growing  t>n&  mo«t  producers 
Flinl  Corn  crrr  introduced. 


-FROM- 


DIBBLE’S 

Improved  Early  Learning  Com 


PEDIGREE  STOCK 


-FROM- 


■  Edward  F .  Dibble, Seedgrower 

HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Edward  F.  Dibble,  Seedgrower 

mr  ■ 


HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


- - 

DIBBLE’S 

Early  Yellow  Dent 

The  earliest  large  g>owmg  Yellow  Dent  we  have 
ever  tested.  “Planted  around  May  15tb,  ready 
for  the  harvest  S-pt.  1*1/  i,  the  report 
of  many  of  our  customers  while  some 
say,  *it  matures  in  &0  days” 

- FROM - 

Edward  F.  Dibble,  Seedgrower 

HONEOYE  falls,  n.  y. 


\ 


DIBBLE’S  , 
Mammoth  White  Dent 


-'dnywi 


A- 


The  earliest,  largest  growing,-  most.  productive 
White  Dent  ensilage  corn  ever  offered 
for  the  Northern  States.  v 

—FROM—  ‘ 

Edward  F.  Dibble,  Seedgrower 

HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

.r  -  . . j 


DIBBLE’S 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 

A  man  buys  dry  goods  at  a  dry  goods  store,  hardware  at  a  hardware  store,  shoes  at  a  shoe  store,  trees 
from  a  nurseryman,  etc.,  and  because  he  goes  to  headquarters  for  these  different  lines  of  goods,  he  has  the 
benefit  of  intelligent  advice  in  purchasing  and  gets  what  he  pays  for.  It  is  a  common  thing  however  for 
many  farmers  to  buy  their  Farm  Seeds,  the  very  foundation  of  their  success  or  failure,  from  their  local 
general  store — hardwareman,  a  neighboring  fertilizer  agent  or  feed  dealer,  men  who  by  experience  and 
training  can  know  nothing  whatever  about  the  Seeds  they  sell.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  many  farmers 
have  poor  crops  because  the  seed  they  planted  was  poor  in  quality  and  low  in  vitality  and  like  produces  like. 


FARMERS  should  buy  their  Farm  Seeds  from  Farm  Seed  Growers  as 
far  as  possible  from  Seedsmen  growing  and  selling  Farm  Seeds  only. 
This  is  the  age  of  the  specialist.  Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  the  great  Dibble  Farm  Seed  business  was  established  on  a  farm 
of  150  acres  one  mile  south  of  Honeoye  Falls  and  the  business  has 
steadily  grown  until  today  there  are  1,600  acres  in  the  Dibble  Seed  Farms 
and  we  are  selling  the  product  of  over  4,000  acres  annually.  There  are  many 
thoroughly  responsible  Garden  and  Flower  Seedsmen  in  the  large  cities 
from  whom  one  can  buy  seeds  for  the  garden  or  flowerbed  with  confidence 
and  at  a  right  price,  but  for  Farm  Seeds,  common  sense  teaches  that  one 
should  get  them  from  the  grower  or  as  near  the  source  of  supply  as  possible. 
We  are  located  in  a  small  country  town  a  few  miles  south  of  Rochester  in 
the  Honeoye  Valley,  the  Honeoye  is  the  main  affluent  of  the  Genesee  and 
our  Seed  Farms  are  located  from  one  to  six  miles  out  and  between  the 
Honeoye  and  the  Genesee.  The  Genesee 
Valley  country  is  the  Garden  of  the  great 
Empire  State.  Our  frost  proof  ware¬ 
houses  360  feet  in  length  are  located  on 
private  tracks  leading  from  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroads. 

Therefore,  with  no  high-priced  city  rents  to 
pay,  labor  at  much  lower  rates  than  those 
prevailing  in  the  cities  and  having  large  seed 
farms  of  our  own  adjacent  to  our  warehouses, 
we  are  in  position  to  sell  you  the  very  high¬ 
est  grade  of  Farm  Seeds  for  less  money  than 
they  can  be  purchased  elsewhere,  and  we 
know  Farm  Seeds. 

We  are  Seed  Growers 

Our  slogan  is—  From  our  Seed.  Farms  to 
yours  —and  our  “money-back-if-you-want-it” 
guarantee  is  the  fairest,  squarest  guarantee 
ever  given  by  any  Seedsman. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes,  30  varieties  in  all, 
include  the  new  kinds  worth  growing  and 
the  old  standard  sorts  of  merit,  together 
with  a  new  main  crop  variety  proven  by  field 
tests  of  one  hundred  farmers,  the  “Best 
Potato  ever  grown.”  Our  Seed  Potatoes  are 
Northern  grown  from  selected  stock  seed 
and  are  so  full  of  vigor  that  scores  of 
farmers  have  written  us  that  “Dibble’s 
Seed  Potatoes  doubled  their  crops”  and 
others  say— “They  outyielded  my  home 
grown  seed  two  to  one.”  Dibble’s  Seed 
Potatoes  have  given  such  general  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  each  year,  long  before  our  catalog 


FA#  SEED 
GWALOG 


is  printed,  and  without  solicitation  on  our  part,  we  have  orders  for 
thousands  of  barrels  of  Seed  Potatoes  for  Spring  delivery,  from  old 
customers  who  have  repeatedly,  year  after  year,  planted  Dibble’s  Seed 
Potatoes  and  found  them  aU  that  we  claimed  for  them  and  more.  Seed 
potatoes  are  cheap  this  season  and  now  is  the  time  to  join  the  army  of 
practical  business  farmers  who  are  making  money  from  planting  Dibble's 
Seed  Potatoes. 

There  is  good  money  in  growing  Oats  provided  you  get  a  big  enough  crop. 
The  average  yield  of  the  United  States  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been 
around  30  bushels  per  acre.  Dibble’s  Twentieth  Century  Oats,  introduced 
by  us  seven  years  ago,  have  produced  on  our  own  farms,  gro  wing  150-250  acres 
per  year,  twice  the  average  for  the  United  States.  The  moral  is  obvious: 
Sow  Dibble's  Seed  Oats  and  grow  two  bushels  where  one  grew  before.  Besides 
our  old  standby,  we  are  offering  a  new  Heavy  Weight  Oats  this  season  that 

every  farmer  reading  this  should  try  on  his 
own  farm.  They  yielded  last  year  from 
70-100  bushels  per  acre  and  the  grain  weighs 
40-45  pounds  per  bushel,  the  handsomest, 
heaviest,  most  attractive  lot  of  Oats  we  have 
ever  had  in  our  Seed  House. 


IPBLES 


We  grow  large  acreages  of  Corn  on  our 

Seed  Farms  both  for  husking  and  for  silage 
purposes.  Have  five  silos,  capacity  750  tons, 
try  out  in  field  culture  many  varieties  of  corn 
annually  and  when  we  say  we  offer  you  Four 
varieties  of  Seed  Com  that  we  have  found  by 
years  of  experience  to  be  the  best  for  the 
Middle  and  Eastern  States,  you  knots  that 
ice  knots  Seed  Com. 

You  do  not  have  to  do 
any  Experimenting 

Our  experience  in  twenty  years  of  corn 
growing  ou  a  large  scale  is  at  your  service. 
Dibble's  Seed  Com  is  of  especially  high  grade 
this  year  and  we  sell  it  to  you  subject  to 
your  test. 

Dibble’s  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy 
Seed,  D.  B.  Brands  99.50%  pure  or  better  is 
the  highest  grade  obtainable  in  this  country 
and  we  handle  this  grade  and  this  grade  only. 
You  buy  this  of  us  subject  to  your  test,  the 
test  of  your  Experiment  Station  or  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
and  if  you  do  not  find  it  as  good  as  we  say 
it  is,  you  get  your  money  back  and  we  pay 
the  freight  both  ways. 


Now  to  get  aquainted,  we  send  absolutely  Free,  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  the  largest,  most  comprehensive  and  most  beautiful  illustrated 
strictly  Farm  Seed  Book  published  in  this  country  and  ten  sample  packages  of  Dibble’s  Highest  Grade  Farm  Seeds  for  testing.  Just  say 
on  a  postal  “Dibble,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Send  catalog  and  samples  for  testing.”  Sign  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  do  the  rest. 


^EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y . £ 


DIBBLE’S  BEST 
D.  B.  Brand  Mammoth  Clover 

99.50  PER  CENT.  PURE 
I*  the  highest  possible  gmde  Mammo* h  money  can 
buy.  The  Best  U  the  Cheapest. 

- XftQM - 

Edward  F.  Dibble,  Seedgrower 

HONEOYE  FAUS,  N.  Y. 


DIBBLE’S  BEST 
D.  B.  Brand  Medium  Clover 

99.50  PER  CENT.  PURE 
Is  the  best  obtainable,  regardless  of  price.  We 
invite  comparison. 

- FROM - 

Edward  F.  Dibble,  Seedgr  ower 

HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


DIBBLE’S  BEST 
D.  B,  Brand  Alsike  Ciover 

!•  ihs  best  grade  of  Alsike  on  the 
American  Merkel. 

- FROM - 

Edward  F.  Dibble,  Seedgrower 

HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  V. 


DIBBLE’S  BEST 
D.  B.  Brand  Alfalfa 

99.50  FER  CENT.  PURE  OR  BETTER 

I.  th.  choice.'.  grA.iv*  of  no. thorn  grown  AlfnJfj. 
in  America. 

- FROM - 

Edward  F.  Dibble,  Seedgr  ower 

HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


v~  Y  - - ‘-.TTV-'T  • 

DIBBLE’S  BEST 
D,  B.  Brand  Fancy  Timothy 

99.50  PER  CENT.  PURE  OR  BETTER 

Is  the  choicest  gTade  of  slriclly  fancy  Timothy  on 
the  matket.  This  sample  tests 
99.95  per  cent. 

- FROM' - 

Edward  F.  Dibble,  Seedgrower 

HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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SOILS  FOR  APPLE  VARIETIES. 

( Continued  from  page  296) 
upright  growth  and  delay  its  bearing. 
Thus  it  is  said  the  Spy  is  one  of  the 
most  exacting  of  all  varieties  in  its  soil 
requirements.  Sandy  or  Baldwin  soils 
would  produce  fruit  of  high  color,  but 
lacking  in  size  or  quality,  while  soils 
too  wet  or  too  rich  would  give  an  un¬ 
desirable  color.  Thus  Prof.  Wilder 
calls  the  best  Northern  Spy  soil  “a 
medium  loam  underlaid  by  a  heavy  loam 
or  light  clay  loam ;  that  is,  a  soil  as 
heavy  as  can  be  selected  without  i  l- 
curring  the  danger  of  inferior  drain¬ 
age.” 

THE  LATEST  ON  SPRAY  MATERIALS. 

Part  I. 

Advice  from  the  Government. — For 
the  purpose  of  making  sure  of  the  lat¬ 
est  and  most  reliable  information  on  the 
subject  of  spraying  materials,  the  lead¬ 
ing  officials  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  who  have  these 
matters  in  charge  were  visited  and  the 
facts  obtained. 

Bordeaux  Mixture. — Mr.  W.  A.  Or¬ 
ton,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  work  on 
diseases  of  plants,  assured  me  that  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  is  yet  the  best  of  all 
known  preventives  for  use  on  garden, 
vegetable  and  farm  crops.  The  lime- 
sulphur  mixture  is  cheap  and  effective 
for  many  fruit  tree  troubles  but  has  not 
proved  effective  on  vegetables,  but  on  the 
contrary  it  has  injured  them  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  The  main  point  that  Mr.  Orton 
wished  to  lay  stress  upon  is  the  thor¬ 
ough  application  of  the  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture.  It  has  been  determined  beyond 
question  that  in  many  cases  of  failure 
to  secure  the  desired  results  the  cause 
has  been  the  lack  of  the  abundant  use 
of  the  mixture  and  with  high  power  ap¬ 
paratus  that  would  completely  cover  the 
plants.  This  has  been  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  within  the  past  year  in  some  of 
the  principal  canteloupe  and  cucumber 
growing  regions,  where  there  had  been 
almost  entire  loss  of  crops  until  the 
spraying  had  been  done  in  a  thorough 
manner.  When  this  had  been  done 
there  was  almost  no  blight  and  good 
crops  were  secured.  All  that  was  done 
was  to  use  more  Bordeaux  mixture, 
higher  pressure,  and  in  some  cases  bet¬ 
ter  nozzles  than  before. 

Baldwin  Spot. — Dr.  M.  B.  Waite, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  investigation 
and  experiments  with  fruit  diseases,  with 
a  competent  corps  of  assistants,  gave 
me  several  good  points.  He  said  that 
it  is  now  clearly  proved  that  there  are 
two  distinct  causes  for  what  has  been 
commonly  thought  to  be  and  is  called 
“Baldwin  spot”  of  apples.  One  is  an 
internal  and  purely  cellular  breaking 
down  or  disturbance  of  the  flesh,  which 
has  no  fungus  or  other  germ  from 
which  it  starts.  This  is  now  called 
“bitter  pit,”  and  is .  the  true  “Baldwin 
spot’’  that  has  long  been  known  in  the 
apples  of  that  name  and  some  others, 
especially  in  warm  climates  or  when  the 
weather  has  been  unusually  warm.  It 
cannot  be  prevented  or  cured. 

The  other  trouble,  which  is  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  appearance  in  some  respects,  is  now 
known  as  fruit  spot,  and  is  a  true  fun¬ 
gus.  It  begins  by  the  spores  lodging  ort 
the  skin  of  the  apple,  where  they  germi¬ 
nate  and  finally  penetrate  into  the  flesh 
beneath  and  cause  dark,  dead  spots  that 
finally  induce  rotting  of  the  flesh.  This 
can  be  prevented  by  spraying  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  late  in  growing  season. 

Lime-Sulphur  and  Bordeaux. — A 
fact  that  has  been  steadily  becoming  more 
clear  is,  that  it  is  wise,  if  not  quite  nec¬ 
essary,  to  use  both  the  lime-sulphur  and 
Bordeaux  mixtures  on  the  apple,  pear 
and  quince  to  prevent  the  diseases  to 
which  they  are  subject.  There  has  been 
considerable  trouble  for  several  years 
past  with  Bordeaux  mixture  injuring  the 
skin  of  these  fruits  and  making  rough 
or  russet  patches  that  interfere  with 
their  growth  and  appearance  as  well. 
This  trouble  is  confined  to  the  early 
sprayings,  but  fortunately  not  to  those 
applied  late  in  the  growing  season,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  injurious  then  and 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  is  needed  then  to 
check  the  apple  blotch  and  the  scab  on 


both  apples  and  pears,  and  also  the  leaf 
diseases.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  or  up  to  about  July  1,  the  com¬ 
mercial  or  homemade  lime  -  sulphur 
sprays  are  the  best  to  use  on  these 
fruits,  because  they  do  not  injure  the 
young  and  tender  foliage  and  fruit  and 
are  effective  against  the  diseases.  There¬ 
fore,  we  should  use  both  of  these  spray 
mixtures  on  the  apple,  pear  and  quince 
trees  the  same  Summer,  but  not  at  the 
same  time. 

For  the  stone  fruits,  that  is,  the  peach, 
cherry,  plum  and  apricot,  the  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  is  the  spray  to  use,  because 
Bordeaux  mixture  injures  them,  and 
this  form  of  the  lime-sulphur  does  not, 
and  yet  it  is  effective  against  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  this  class  of  fruit.  The  main 
difficulty  with  it  is  that  it  does  not  stick 
well  on  smooth  fruits  like  the  plum  and 
cherry,  and  is  soon  washed  off  by  rains, 
but  on  the  peach  and  apricot  there  is 
no  such  trouble.  The  addition  of  rosin- 
fishoil  soap  may  overcome  this  difficulty, 
as  it  has  been  found  to  do  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  on  grapes,  2  pounds  to 
SO  gallons  being  sufficient. 

Black  Rot  of  Grapes. — There  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  has  yet  taken  the  place  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  for  this,  and  recent  ex¬ 
periments  have  proved  that  the  3-2-50 
formula,  with  two  pounds  of  rosin-fish- 
oil  soap  added  to  cause  it  to  stick  well, 
as  has  just  been  already  stated,  is  the 
cheapest  and  best  for  grapes  of  anything 
yet  tested.  The  old  formula,  six  pounds 
lime,  one  pound  of  copper  sulphate  and 
50  gallons  of  water  is  really  not  needed 
if  the  rosin-fishoil  soap  is  used  to  cause 
it  to  adhere.  There  is  plenty  of  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  in  the  milder  mixture  to 
kill  the  fungus  germs  if  it  can  be  kept 
on  the  grapes,  and  the  rosin-fishoil  soap 
seems  to  hold  it  and  is  cheap.  Several 
other  adhesives  were  added  to  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture,  but  none  were  so  ef¬ 
fective  or  cheap  as  the  rosin-fishoil  soap. 
Plain  fishoil  soap  was  not  satisfactory, 
but  with  the  rosin  combination  it  was, 
and  this  new  preparation  is  recommend¬ 
ed  for  general  use.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY 


Up-to-date  farming  means  spraying.  You  increase 
the  amount  of  your  crop  as  well  as  quality.  We 
make  all  kinds  of  spraying  outfits  from  the  smallest 
hand  power  to  the  heavy  gasoline  power.  Our 
prices  are  extremely  low.  We  can  give  you  gasoline 
engines  that  will  run  your  spray  pump,  saw  your 
wood,  pump  your  \v  aterand  do  all  other  work.  Tell 
us  just  what  you  have  to  do  and  let  us  submit  the 
right  eugine  for  the  work.  Tell  us  size  farm  you 
have  ami  get  our  proposition. 

R.  WATERLOO  ENGINE  WORKS.  137  LIBERTY  ST.,  N.  Y.  CITY 


There  will  NEVER  be  enough  num¬ 
ber  one  apples— ALWAYS  too  many 
cider  apples.  Don't  waste  your  time 
and  your  trees  growing  inferior  grades. 
Use  "Scalecide"  the  one  sure  spray  for 
San  Jose  scale,  and  produce  number 
one  fruit.  “Scalecide"  is  100ft  efficien' 
against  scale  and  has  marked  fungi- 
yidal  projierties.  Used  by  best  orchard- 
ists  the  world  over.  Endorsed  by  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations.  Our  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT  furnishes  everything 
orchard.  Write  today  to  Dept. 

«  for  new  booklet— "Pratt’s  Hand- 
r  book  for  Fruit  Growers"  and  "Scale¬ 
cide  the  Tree  Saver.”  Potli  free. 

B.  G  PRATT  COMPANY 
50  Church  Street  New  York  City 


NO  MORE 
RABBITS 


If  you  want  a  cheap 
and  safe  method  for 
keeping  RABBITS 
and  BORERS  outof 
your  orchard, paint  your  trees  with  "Sul- 
focidk”  the  new  concentrated  sulphur 
compound.  Easy  to  prepare  and  apply. 
One  application  lasts  one  year.  "Sul- 
pociDii”solves  the  rabbit  problem.  Write 
today  for  booklet, “Sulfocide, Sure  pro. 
tection  from  rabbi's  and  borers.”  Ad¬ 
dress  B.G.  Pratt  Co. ,;o  Church  St.,N.Y. 


The  Vreeland  Chemical  Company 

announce  that  the 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY 

Mfgrs.  of  ‘’Scalecide” 

50  Church  St.,  New  York  City 
will  henceforth  be  Sole  Distributors  for  the 
World  for  their  entire  line  of  celebrated 
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Spray  Materials  and  Insecticides 

including 

"ELECTRO”  Dry  Powdered  Arsenate  of  Lead, 
"ELECTRO”  Paste  Arsenate  of  Lead,  guaran¬ 
teed  "ELECTRO”  Bordo-Load,  Pine  Tar 
Creosote,  Sulphur,  Tree  Wound  Paint,  etc. 


brand; 


aterials 


The  Final  Test  of  Superiority 

Is  In  Comparison. 

Are  Your  Trees  “Lion-Branded”? 

“LION  BRAND”  is  your  safeguard. — Don’t  experiment,  use 

Blanchard’s  “Lion  Brand” 

Insecticides  and  Fungicides 

They  have  been  the  Standard  for  more  years  than  any  other  manufacturer  in  this 

line  has  been  in  business. 


“LION  BRAND”  Arsenate  of  Lead 
"LION  BRAND”  Pure  Paris  Green 
“LION  BRAND”  Lime-Sulphur  Solution 
“LION  BRAND”  Bordeaux  Mixture 
“LION  BRAND”  Kerosene  Emulsion 
“LION  BRAND”  Whale  Oil  Soap 
“LION  BRAND”  Pure  Powdered  Hellebore 


”LION  BRAND”  Grafting  Wax 
“LION  BRAND”  Sticky  Binding 
“LION  BRAND”  Weedicide 
"LION  BRAND”  Powdered  Tobacco 
“LION  BRAND”  Insect  Powder 
"LION  BRAND”  Cattle  Content 
and  a  number  of  Specialties 


We  Make  A  Spray  to  Destroy  Every  Insect  Enemy  and  Fungus 
Disease  of  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Plants  and  Vegetables 

It  is  impossible  for  fruit  growers  and  vegetable  gardeners  to  get  crops  that  can 
be  profitably  sold  without  using  Insecticides  and  Fungicides,  and  those  who  grow 
profitable  crops  do  use  them,  and  know  it  pays  to  do  so. 

The  great  thing  in  a  successful  fight  against  insect  onemies  is  to  destroy  the  first 
hatching;  of  the  season.  If  they  get  t.lie  start  your  work  is  so  much  the  harder.  You 
cannot  afford  to  take  chances  on  Insecticides  you  know  nothing  about—  You  must  have 
“LION  BRAND”  that  are  always  pure,  fresh  and  certain  in  results. 

We  want  every  fruit  grower;  every  vegetable  grower,  every  one  who  has  valuable 
shade  trees  and  shrubbery,  to  have  a  copy  of 

WT  OUR  FREE  SPRAYING  BOOKLET 

wherein  we  explain  why  and  how  spraying  insures  larger  crops  and  better  quality. 
Just  send  your  name  and  address  to  our  nearest  office. 

Blanchard’s  Products  are  sold  by  dealers  and  agents  everywhere,  or  direct,  if  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  them.  Look  for  the  "LION  BRAND”  Trade-Mark  and  take  no  other 

THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  COMPANY 

556  Hudson  Terminal,  NEW  YORK.  557  Broad  St.,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MICH. 
Factories:  New  York  and  St.  Joseph 


Use  The  Owen  Compressed  Air 
Spraying  System— Save  Money 


The  Owen  system  embodies  a  central  plant  in  which  is 
installed  au  air  compressor  driven  by  a  gasoline  or  steam 
engine.  Two  heavily  galvanized,  high  pressure  steel  tanks  are 
also  provided  complete  with  valves,  fixtures,  etc.  The  tanks  are 
mounted  on  a  suitable  platform  which  can  be  placed  on  any 
ordiuary  farm  wagon.  When  spraying,  one  tank  is  filled  with  about 
200  lbs.  of  compressed  air  and  the  other  with  the  spraying  liquid. 

The  tanks  are  filled  at  the  central  station  at  the  same  time. 

The  Owen  Compressed 

Air  Spraying  System 

provides  an  even,  steady  pressure  at  all  times.  The  spraying  mixture  is 
kept  thoroughly  agitated  by  an  air  agitator.  One  man  with  one  set  of  tanks 
can  thoroughly  apply  1200  gallons  of  mixture  per  day.  With  two  rigs,  ono 
man  can  apply  2000  gallons  per  day.  There  is  no  complicated  machinery- 
no  pump  cylinders  coming  in  contact  with  the  liquid  —  no  engine  to  bo 
hauled  around  courting  trouble.  It’s  tho  most  simple,  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  spraying  system  ever  dovised. 

When  not  usod  for  spraying,  tho  engine  can  ho  used  for  any 
other  purpose  and  the  compressor  will  furnish  air  for  pneu¬ 
matic  water  systems,  eto. 

Write  today  for  Free  Catalog 

W.  H.  Owen  Sprayer  Co.,  Sandusky,  Oiiio 
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Save  Your  Fruit  Trees! 

KEEP  THE  BORERS  OUT  BY  USING 

TJ  An  f\\\T  k  \T  t^10  ounce  of  prevention 
ll 1  1  1  1  W  A  X  is  worth  more  than 

uv  f  T  r\lY  a  pound  of  cure.  It  in¬ 
ti,  S.  Pat.  Off.)  creases  tho  value  of  your 
crop  from  SIUO.OU  to  $250.00  per  acre.  It  Is  guaranteed 
to  keep  borers  out  of  peach,  plum,  apple,  pear  and 
quince  trees.  Does  not  harm  the  tree,  but  prolongs 
its  life  indefinitely,  and  also  gives  protection 
against  the  ravages  of  rabbits  and  field  mice. 

Costs,  to  apply  (includl  ng  labor)  from  $11.00  to  $5.00 
per  acre,  aocordingto  size  and  number  of  trees,  and 
one  application  every  two  or  three  years  is  sufficient. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

We  want  live  agents  in  every  County  in  every  section  of  the  country  where  fruit 
is  grown.  No  cash  required,  liberal  commissions,  exclusive  territory.  Write  for  freo 
literature  and  authoritative’  reports,  explaining  wiiat  tho  horer  is,  how  it  destroys 
your  trees,  and  how  easily  it  can  be  exterminated.  Agency  preferences  granted  to 
fruit  growers  who  have  used,  or  are  now  using,  Borowax  on  their  own  orchards. 
Trunk  of  tf-yo&r 

killed  by  borer*.  BOROWAX  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Bex  262,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  E.N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “  square  deal,”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


FRANK 


FERTILIZERS 


ffl] 


Have  Been  Raising  the  Standard  of  Excellence  for  Over  Fifty-five  Years — 

Character  in  Fertilizers 

There  is  character  in  fertilizers  just  as  there  is  in  people. 

There  is  value  in  fertilizers  beyond  that  shown  by  mere  statements  of 
chemical  analysis. 

No  truer  words  in  regard  to  the  character  and  value  of  fertilizers 
were  ever  written  than  thosQ  of  late  Director  Vorhees  of  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station:— “The  Value  of  a  Fertilizer  to  the  Farmer  Depends 
Not  so  Much  Upon  What  is  Paid  For  It,  as  Upon  the  Character  of  the 
Materials  Used  to  Make  It.” 


GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES  TROPHY 

($750.00  Sterling  Silver  Cup) 

FOR 

Best  State  Exhibit  of  Potatoes 

AT  THE 

NEW  YORK  LAND  SHOW,  1912 

WON  BY 

THE  E.  L.  CLEVELAND  COMPANY 
User,  of  E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 
HOULTON,  ME. 


A  cut  price  in  fertilizers  does  not 
mean  a  bargain. 

“It  is  not  invariably  the  case,  but 
usually  the  fertilizer  which  is  offered 
at  the  lowest  price  per  ton  is,  measured 
by  plant  food  efficiency,  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive;  and  the  high  grade  fertilisers, 
those  which  are  sold  at  the  highest 
prices  per  ton,  are  usually  much  better 
zvorth  the  money  that  they  cost  than 
are  the  low  grade  fertilisers.”  (Prof. 
Wm.  P.  Brooks,  Director  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.) 


When  my  home  is  established  all  agents  who  approach  me 
with  their  propositions  will  be  asked  this  question  :  “Have 
your  wares  received  the  stamp  of  approval  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker?”  If  it  cannot  be  answered  satisfactorily  no  business 
will  be  done.  w.  m. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

We  find  that  this  is  coming  to  be  a  common  senti¬ 
ment  among  our  readers.  Thousands  of  people  use 
that  rule  in  buying,  and  are  quite  willing  to  tell  all 
concerned  why  they  do  it.  The  subscriber  stands  first 
with  us.  He  is  the  most  necessary  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  for  he  represents  the  foundation  of  it  all,  and 
his  rights  should  come  first.  The  legitimate  adver¬ 
tiser,  who  is  doing  a  solid  and  enduring  business, 
knows  that  this  is  right.  In  the  mean  competition 
with  inferior  goods  or  sharp  practice  his  best  protec¬ 
tion  lies  in  dealing  with  people  who  have  adopted 
some  standard  or  test  for  reputation, 

Editorial  from  the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  15,  1913. 


“The  difference  between  Intensive 
Farming  and  Ordinary  Farming  is  the 
difference  between  full  ears  and  nubbins, 
bumper  crops  and  lean  crops,  progress 
and  poverty;  in  truth,  between  Success 
and  Failure. 

“The  men  who  take  an  acre  of 
ground,  increase  its  productiveness  until 
it  pays  a  dividend — these  are  Intensive 
Farmers.  For  such  are  the  rewards  of 
agriculture.”  (H.  H.  Charles.) 

“On  the  other  hand,  there  are  farm¬ 
ers  opposed  to  the  use  of  Fertilizers, 
who  do  not  produce  enough  to  pay  for 
the  seed  and  labor  of  fitting  the  ground 
and  caring  for  the  crop,  when  by  judi¬ 
cious  use  of  Fertilizers  the  operations 
might  be  conducted  at  a  profit.”  (Prof. 
Andrew  J.  Patten,  Michigan  Experiment 
Station.) 


When  E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS  were  first  manufactured 
the  fundamental  ideas  were  High  Character  of  Materials  and  Full 
Value  to  the  User . 

For  over  fifty-five  years  these  ideas  have  been  lived  up  to,  with  the  result  that 
E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS  are  being  bought  and  used  by  thousands  of  suc¬ 
cessful  business  farmers  who  prefer  them  because  of  their  superior  crop  producing 
power. 

Naturally,  E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS  have  received  the  “Stamp  of  Approval’ ’ 
from  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  referred  to  in  the  able  editorial  reprinted  here. 

In  short,  the  makers  of  E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS  have  been  far-sighted 
enough  to  understand  that  a  permanent  business  can  be  developed  and  maintained 
only  through  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  their  customers. 

You  can  be  sure  that  when  E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS  come  to  you  they  em¬ 
body  the  experience  of  over  fifty-five  years  in  fertilizer  making  together  with  every 
improvement  in  the  preparation  of  plant  food  that  modern  science  can  command. 

If  you  think  you  would  like  to  handle  a  line  of  fertilizers  made  and  sold  on  “square 
deal”  principles  write  to  us.  Tell  us  what  crops  you  raise,  what  fertilizer  you  are 
using,  and  don’t  forget  to  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Perhaps  you  would 
like  one  of  our  handsome  calendars  or  a  copy  of  Whittier’s  “Corn  Song”  set  to 
music.  Yours  for  the  asking  while  they  last. 


THE  EASTERN  APPLE  TROPHY 

($750.00  Prize  Cup) 

WON  BY 

MR.  THOMAS  W.  STECK  of  Opequen,  Va. 
with  COE-MORTIMER  FERTILIZERS 

AT  THE 

NEW  YORK  LAND  SHOW,  1912 


Sfe:. 


HlWj 


The  Coe-Mortimer  Company,  51  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  1, 


CHERRY-PLUM  HYB1RD. 

I  send  you  to-day  in  another  inclo¬ 
sure  a  few  plums,  apparently  an  in¬ 
teresting  novelty,  (see  cut  page  284)  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  cross  between  a  cherry 
and  a  plum.  Before  it  fully  ripens  it 
has  the  stronger  flavor  of  the  sweet 
cherry,  and  when  well  ripened  the  flavor 
of  the  plum  is  more  pronounced.  Some 
years  ago  there  grew  closely  side  by 
side  an  Ox-heart  cherry  tree  and  a  tree 
supposed  to  be  a  Bleeker’s  Gage  plum ; 
both  bore  fruit  for  a  number  of  years; 
finally  they  decayed  and  died.  From 
the  spot  where  one  or  both  the  roots 
of  these  old  trees  were  came  a  young 
tree,  either  from  the  root  of  one  of 
the  decayed  trees  or  a  seedling.  It 
has  borne  abundance  of  fruit  regularly 
for  some  years  past,  such  as  the  sam¬ 
ples  I  have  sent  you.  They  are  not  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  curculio  or  black  knot, 
and  the  tree  grows  to  a  large  size. 
While  the  cherry  and  the  plum  are 
somewhat  related,  I  have  had  the  im¬ 
pression  that  they  could  not  be  crossed 
by  budding  or  grafting,  yet  here  seems 
a  distinct  hybrid,  a  result  of  chance 
growth.  JOHN  TIERNAN. 

New  York. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  cherry 
and  plum  might  be  crossed  through  their 
flowers  and  a  hybrid  of  value  produced 
in  this  way,  but  it  could  not  be  done 
by  budding  or  grafting.  The  latter  are 
only  methods  of  propagating  known  and 
desirable  varieties  and  not  used  with 
any  attempt  at  crossing.  The  pollen  of 
a  species  that  is  very  closely  allied  to 
another  may  be,  in  some  rare  cases, 
artificially  or  accidentally  transferred 
to  the  stigmas  of  that  species  and  be 
potent  and  produce  a  true  cross  that 
we  call  a  hybrid.  There  are  several 
such  things  in  existence,  both  in  nature 
and  as  the  results  of  artificial  means. 
The  hickans  are  wild  crosses  of  the 
hickory  and  pecan,  the  latter  really 
being  only  one  species  of  the  great 
Hicoria  that  is  called  pecan.  The 
Loganberry  is  an  example  of  the  arti¬ 
ficial  crossing  of  the  blackberry  and 
raspberry,  and  is  a  very  valuable  fruit 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  it  succeeds 
better  than  elsewhere. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


HORSE-RADISH  CULTURE. 

J.  TV.,  A'eir  York. — I  have  an  acre  just 
suited  for  the  growth  of  horse-radish  near 
New  York  City.  It  seems  to  me  from  the 
price  we  pay  for  horse-radish  in  the  city 
that  it  should  be  a  profitable  crop  on  even 
small  tracts.  What  land,  of  soil  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  for  its  growth?  How  long 
does  it  take  to  be  ready  for  marketing? 
What  time  of  the  year  does  it  yield  its 
highest  price?  What  is  the  approximate 
number  of  bushels  one  can  yield  from  an 
acre  by  intensive  cultivation?  Docs  it 
require  a  lot  of  capital  to  start  on  one 
acre?  I  have  all  marketing  facilities  and 
will  not  have  to  secure  the  aid  of  a  com¬ 
mission  merchant  nor  a  railroad,  as  I  am 
near  big  and  ready  markets. 

Ans. — Horse-radish  requires  a  deep 
rich  loam  such  as  is  found  in  the  large 
successful  market  gardens ;  ordinary 
farm  land  will  not  do,  even  if  manured 
heavily  for  a  single  season.  It  may  re¬ 
quire  three  years  manuring,  30-40  loads 
to  the  acre,  to  bring  the  land  to  the 
high  state  of  fertility  required  for  a 
maximum  crop  of  good  salable  roots. 
In  the  vicinity  of  our  large  eastern 
cities  the  market  gardeners  usually  grow 
horse-radish  as  a  secondary  crop,  plant¬ 
ing  it  between  early  cabbage,  cauliflower 
or  beets  about  May  1.  After  the  ground 
has  been  well  prepared  for  planting,  it 
is  laid  out  in  rows  one  foot  apart.  A 
one-foot  marker  is  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  if  cabbage  is  planted  (which 
always  seemed  preferable  to  me  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  minimum  amount  of  labor 
required  in  handling  the  crop)  the  rows 
will  be  two  feet  apart  and  the  plants 
should  be  about  18  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  This  leaves  every  alternate  row 
to  be  planted  to  horse-radish  and  should 
be  planted  at  about  the  same  distance 
apart  in  the  row  as  the  cabbage.  It 
requires  about  1,200  plants  to  the  acre; 
the  sets  are  made  from  the  small  side 
roots  of  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  in 
thickness  and  are  cut  into  pieces  four 
to  five  inches  long,  the  top  end  being 
cut  square  and  the  bottom  end  bevel  or 
slanting  so  the  tops  may  be  readily  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  bottom  at  time  of 
planting.  These  are  tied  in  bundles  of 
50  to  75  and  stored  away  in  boxes  of 
sand,  care  being  taken  that  the  bundles 
of  sets  are  not  too  close  together,  as 
they  are  liable  to  heat;  they  can  either 
be  buried  in  the  open  ground  or  kept 
in  a  cool  cellar,  preferably  the  open 
ground.  The  manner  of  planting  is  as 
follows :  With  an  iron  bar  or  long 


planting  stick  make  a  hole  in  the  ground 
eight  or  10  inches  deep,  into  which  the 
set  is  dropped,  slanting  end  down,  press 
the  soil  around  it  with  the  foot,  com¬ 
pressing  the  soil  to  the  roots  as  in  or¬ 
dinary  planting.  The  deep  planting  is 
a  distinct  advantage  when  planted  with 
early  cabbage  or  other  crop,  as  it  de¬ 
lays  the  starting  of  top  growth  for  a 
considerable  period,  and  thus  prevents 
any  serious  interference  with  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  early  crop.  If  it  should  threaten 
serious  interference  the  tops  may  be 
chopped  off  with  the  hoe  without  in¬ 
jury.  As  the  horse-radish  makes  its 
main  growth  in  the  Fall,  it  may  be  kept 
in  entire  subjection  until  July,  when  the 
cabbage  will  all  be  cleared  off,  and  the 
horse-radish  may  then  be  allowed  to 
grow  at  will,  when  it  will  quickly  cover 
the  ground.  One  good  cultivation  is 
about  all  it  will  need  after  the  cabbage 
is  cleared  off.  The  sets  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  any  reliable  seedman  at 
about  $4  per  1,000.  The  maximum  yield 
is  about  five  tons  to  the  acre. 

It  requires  but  one  season’s  growth 
to  mature  a  marketable  crop;  roots  be¬ 
come  hard  and  stringy  the  second  year 
and  are  unfit  for  use.  Never  plant  the 
tops  or  crowns  as  some  advise,  as  they 
will  not  produce  marketable  roots.  The 
crop  is  harvested  in  December  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York.  If  the  market 
is  not  favorable  at  time  of  harvesting, 
the  roots  may  be  put  away  for  the 
Winter  in  the  following  manner ;  Se¬ 
lect  a  piece  of  ground  as  dry  as  possi¬ 
ble.  If  not  naturally  dry,  provision 
must  be  made  to  draw  the  water  off 
lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  The 
pit  is  dug  out  three  feet  or  more  deep 
and  five  to  six  feet  wide  and  of  the 
length  required,  and  the  roots  are  then 
packed  in,  in  sections  about  2l/2  feet 
wide,  running  crossways  of  the  pit, 
leaving  a  space  about  six  inches  wide 
between  each  section  to  be  filled  in  with 
earth,  and  so  on  until  the  pit  is  filled. 
This  plan  is  of  great  advantage,  as  it 
is  practically  a  series  of  pits  instead  of 
one  continuous  pit,  and  permits  of  tak¬ 
ing  out  a  section  at  a  time  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  pit  as  a  whole.  The  roots 
will  keep  much  better  by  this  plan  than 
if  a  large  quantity  were  thrown  in  the 
pit  together.  Cover  to  a  depth  of  18 
inches  to  two  feet  with  earth,  and  round 
the  top  off  so  as  to  shed  the  water,  k. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
H.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Are  You  Doing  It? 

Are  you  giving  your  trees  and  plants 

the  protection  they  should  have  against 

INSECT  PESTS  AND  DISEASE 

thus  insuring  for  them  vigorous  growth  ? 

CPAI  IMIP  an  oil  and  sulphur  com- 
position— three  in  one, 
a  seal  icicle,  insecticide,  and  fungicide 
combined,  composed  of  a  high  grade  of 
petroleum,  and  the  properties  of  the  well 
known  fungicide,  Fungine.  Is  a  most  effi¬ 
cient  winter  spraying  material  for  San 
Jose  and  other  scale. 

As  a  summer  spray  for  trees,  shrubs 
and  hardy  plants  it  is  an  effective  remedy 
against  green,  black  and  white  fly,  red 
spider,  thrips,  wooly  aphis,  cottony  maple 
scale,  tulip  scale,  mealy  bug,  and  all  sap 
sucking  insects. 

The  sulphur  contained  in  Sealine  makes 
it  an  excellent  preventive  against  various 
fungi  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Equally  effective,  but  free  of  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  features  of  lime  and  sulphur, 
mixing  readily  with  water,  containing  no 
sediment,  it  can  be  applied  through  finest 
spray  nozzle. 

For  summer  spraying,  Sealine  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  marked  improvement  over  the 
old-fashioned  kerosene  emulsion;  more 
effective  and  more  economical. 

White  Us  For  Information 

APHINE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Chemicals 
MADISON,  N.  J. 

APHINE  FUNGINE  VERMINE 

INSECTICIDE  FUNGICIDE  VERMICIDE 


TO  KILE 

San  Jose  Scale 

USE 

Bergenport  Brand  Sulphur 

The  best  sulphur  for  Lime  Sulphur  Solution. 
Combines  easily  and  quickly  with  lime.  Write  to 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  &  CO. 
BERGENPORT  SULPHUR  WORKS 
100  William  Street,  New  York 


California  Scale  Destroyer 

The  only  known  remedy  to  destroy  San  Jose  Scale 
Money  refunded  if  it  fails.  Get  Booklet  “Save 
Your  Orchards.’’  Free  by  writing  today. 

CALIFORNIA  SPRAYING  FLUID  CO..  North  Baltimore.  Ohio 


Mangel  Wurzel  Beets  for  Sale 

Indispensable  in  making  up  a  Winter  dairy  ration 
for  best  results  in  economy  of  feed,  increased  pro¬ 
duction  ami  health  of  animals.  $10.00  per  ton  F.0.B- 

McLENNAN  FARM  -  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


TRUE  “FRIENDS” 

Are  Your  Best  Friends 
Yesterday,  Today  and  Forever 

These  sturdy  machines  were  made  for  “ 


Ny 


VWVS 


S  PAYERS 


are 


Complete  Model— Other  Styles 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Taylor  of  Fremont,  Mich.,  writes  under  date  of  Janu¬ 
ary  16,  1913 : 

If  growers  could  only  see  the  different  machines  working  side  by  side 
before  purchasing,  it  would  not  take  them  long  to  decide — but  there  are 
so  many  silver-tongued  agents  running  around  who  put  up 
such  flowery  stories  that  the  average  man  doesn’t  know  bow 
much  trouble  he  is  buying  until  lie  is  into  the  trap. 

I  have  now  run 
my  Outfit  three  sea¬ 
sons  and  not  had  the 
least  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  ;  when  I  start 
out  to  spray  I  know 
I  am  going  to  accom¬ 
plish  something.  The 
engine  is  always  ready 
and  goes  like  a  clock, 
and  I  use  it  in  the 
winter  for  sawing 
wood,  grinding  feed, 
etc.  It  certainly  is  a 
“friend  indeed”  and  1 

anything  begin  to  equal  it  for  simplicity,  efficiency  and 
Wishing  you  every  success,  I  am, 


you.”  The  most 
progressive  and  leading  fruit  growers  of  your  own  State 
“  Friend  ”  users.  There’s  a  reason  for  it. 


DULVERTON  FRUIT  FARMS 

Growers  and  Shippers  of  FANCY  FRUITS 
Queenston,  Out.',  Nov.  25,  1911. 


“Friend”  Mfg.  Co.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  : — We  have  your  quota¬ 
tion  of  the  23rd.  Enclosed  you  will  find  our  check  for  one  of  your  new  lfJ12 
Western  sprayers  equipped  as  per  your  specifications.  We  are  pleased  to 
say  we  have  used  the  “Friend”  power  sprayer  for  four  seasons  and  consider  it  in 
a  class  by  itself  for  all  kinds  of  orchard  work  especially  in  the  use  of  the  home 
boiled  lime-sulphur  mixture.  With  the  machine  we  now  have, 
in  the  last  two  seasons,  we  have  put  through  it  over  30,000 
gallons  of  lime-sulphur  Tesides  several  thousand  gallons  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  and 


We  have  a  new  barrel  pump, 
simple  and  powerful,  all  latest 
features,  made  in  two  sizes. 
Circular  free. 


Motor  Pump 

have  not  seen 
compactness. 


Powerful  Hand  Pump 


S.  A.  Love,  Supt.  Mountain  Orchard  Farm  at  Johnstown,  Penn.,  writes: 

December  31,  1912. 

Mr.  Hamilton  has  a  ranch  in  New  Mexico  and  we  are  glad  to  state 
that  the  “Friend”  sprayer  plays  an  important  part  in  the  success  of  the 
apple  orchards  there,  where  some  of  the  finest  apples  grown  are  produced. 

We  could  ask  for  nothing  better  for  our  use  here  on  Mountain  Or¬ 
chard  Farm. 


have  never  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  look  at  the 
packing  of  the  pump, 
which  feature  alone  is 
worth  the  price  of  the 
machine  to  us.  We 
have  never  had  to  stop 
•  five  minutes  with  the 
machine  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  We  are  order¬ 
ing  this  new  Western  model  for  use  in  orchards  along  with  the 
one  we  have.  Yours  is  the  simplest  machine  on  the  market, 
in  our  opinion  at  least,  after  8  years’  experience  with  power 
Outfits,  and  they  have  no  equal;  The  fact  is,  we  can  not  find 
words  to  express  the  satisfaction  we  have  had  in  the  use  of 
your  machines  Make  shipment  as  soon  as  possible. 

Yours  very  truly,  C.  E.  FISHER  &  SONS. 

Noth — Feb.  1,  1913. — The  Fishers  liuve  just  bought  another  ({  New  Western,”  and  are  more  than  enthusiastic. 


id 


W.  S.  Perrine,  Pres,  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Southern  Illinois, 
wrote  us  December  16,  1912,  order¬ 
ing  nozzles,  etc.,  incidentally  re¬ 
marking  “our  new  Western  was 
exceedingly  satisfactory.” 


IT  MATTERS  NOT  WHETHER  YOU  HAVE  I  OR  1000  ACRES  TVS/HTS  A  YtX/ 

POWER  SPRAYERS-HAHDSPRAYERS-NOZZLES,H0SE*~Frmi(GS 

U—  SEE  THE  PRETTr  "FRIEND"  CAT  BEFORE  YOU  BUT  , 
TklENb’MFG.CO.-GASPORTNiAfiARACo.,  NewYork 

THE  OLDEST  AND  LAMEST  FACTORY  DEVOTED  EXCURSIVELY  TO  MFG.  OF  SPRAYTM6  OUTFITS  . 


Mr.  FRUIT  GROWER: — It  matters  not  whether  it’s  a  large  power 
sprayer,  a  sprayer  on  bed  without  trucks,  an  engine  and  pump, 
or  a  hand  Outfit,  that  you  need — sit  right  down  now  and  tell  me  just 
what  you  have  in  mind  and  I  will  give  you  special  personal  attention. 
We  can  give  you  more  continuous  spraying  pressure  than  you  can  find 
elsewhere.  Do  you  want  our  “  New  Direct  Proposition  r” 

JOHN  C.  HULL,  Sales  Mgr. 

“Friend”  Mfg.  Co.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


There’s  a  SECRET  at 
the  Arrow  Point 


Ttoestndi  at  Up-Ta- 
Oate  Fruit  6rci«r»  in 
Mjisg.  “FBIEMO  NOZ¬ 
ZLES  ARE  SUPER1DB." 

Whj  Is  tils  ? 

SIMPLY  heeeuee  <W  CRT  THEHF-  An  IMITATION 
Imliraln  (hat  somewhere  there  19  u  ORIGINAL.  Look  0%: 
the  NUZZLK  yo-l  UM  end  »  J  an  bad  the  MAKKIth 
NAMK  nod  th’  word  “1‘ATKNTKD  “  The  “K1UKND"  u 
the  ORIGIN  At.  Lrce  Non  tie  doom  netv  with  the  fleeter. 
“FRlt :SI>“  Noinlee  here  00  HORNS,  no  llOOKiL  coUtut*  U> 
eetrli.  ■  .  or  .  Ii<  Th«r  oneke  the  Uoee*  MIKT-LILLE  dprejr. 

diMia.-  IwUer  to  to  the  Irene  Uteo  the  eiueter. 

;.ie  "ANCt  E  "  tprars  ■»  ender  the  Ihim  and  do  we  tele  the  CALYX. 
The  “  RECULAR  ”  In  lor  ordinary  work.  State  wMcfc  ••  wealed  Sntie- 
tachee  yuareeleed  or  moooj  reloaded.  Price.  11.00  each. 
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A  SMALL  SASH-COVERED  GREENHOUSE. 

v  Continued.  Jrom  page  2 93) 
moval  of  tomato  plants  from  the  green¬ 
house,  peppers  and  eggplants  forced 
along  in  paper  pots,  additional  melon 
plants  hurried  on  in  paper  pots  for 
transplanting  to  the  field,  and  finally 
all  the  sash  taken  off,  piled  up,  covered, 
and  scarcely  appearing  to  show  any 
wear  for  having  done  some  remarkable 
service  in  a  very  short  time  and  ready 
to  repeat  the  operation,  time  and  again, 
without  additional  investment  in  sash 
or  repairs,  except  once  in  a  great  while 
a  broken  pane  of  glass. 

We  grew  about  21,000  early  cabbage 
plants  for  our  own  planting  besides  a 
quantity  sold.  We  sold  perhaps  $40  or 
$50  worth,  mostly  tomato  and  pepper 
plants,  some  celery  and  sweet  potato, 
besides  the  plants  we  had  for  our  own 
planting,  about  8,000  tomatoes  alone, 
and  many  of  these  transplanted  two  and 
three  times,  so  there  were  blossoms  and 
some  fruit  set  when  they  went  to  the 
field.  Besides  there  was  over  an  acre 
of  melons  set  with  plants  started  in  the 


leather  or  rubber  coupling  washers,  noz¬ 
zles  and  nozzle  disks,  pump  packing  and 
tools  necessary  for  quick  repair  should 
be  kept  on  hand.  This  is  especially 
necessary  in  large  spraying  operations  as 
a  power  rig  with  a  team,  one  man  to 
drive  and  two  to  spray  is  easily  worth 
$10  or  $15  per  day  in  spraying,  so  that 
every  hour’s  loss  from  actual  work 
means  $1  or  $1.50  actual  money  loss  in 
addition  to  the  loss  that  will  follow  if 
spraying  is  not  finished  in  proper  time. 
We  should  calculate  so  as  to  keep  the 
spraying  crew  actually  applying  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  trees  as  many  hours  per 
day  as  possible.  If  the  orchard  is  a 
long  distance  from  the  mixing  place  the 
material  should  be  drawn  in  a  tank 
wagon  to  the  field,  or  if  mixed  in  the 
field  time  can  be  saved  by  having  a 
man  prepare  a  tank  full  of  spraying 
material  all  ready  for  the  rig  when 
emptied.  This  tank  should  be  elevated 
so  that  the  material  will  run  by  gravity 
into  the  spray  tank.  The  outlet  from 
the  supply  tank  should  be  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter  so  that  the  spray 


THE  CROPS  GROWING  IN  THE  FRAMES. 


greenhouse,  while  under  some  of  the 
bench-room  we  started  a  lot  of  potatoes 
in  shaLow  boxes  scarcely  more  than 
covered  with  soil,  so  they  had  short 
stubby  rooted  sprouts  when  set  out.  We 
sold  $45  worth  of  lettuce  from  the 
frames  besides  what  we  used.  Our  let¬ 
tuce  crop  was  a  little  late  to  get  the 
best  prices  owing  to  the  backward  sea¬ 
son  and  no  previous  soil  and  frame 
preparation,  so  we  could  not  get  it  out 
as  early  as  desired.  Above  cut  shows 
some  of  the  frames  of  lettuce  after  the 
sash  was  mostly  removed  to  the  frames 
of  tomato  plants  for  our  own  setting. 
As  the  season  was  so  backward  we  had 
this  little  greenhouse  tremendously 
crowded  at  times  waiting  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  plants  into  frames.  With  the 
snow  and  Winter  blasts  howling  out¬ 
side,  while  we  worked  in  comfort  many 
a  day  in  this  snug  and  comfortable  lit¬ 
tle  house,  or  gathered  around  the  com¬ 
fortable  fire  after  a  hard  day’s  work, 
there  was  a  measure  of  satisfaction  in 
seeing  the  plants  forcing  along  in  this 
cheerful  atmosphere,  that  was  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  the  cost  and  not 
equalled  by  that  I  have  experienced  in 
managing  a  larger,  more  modern  green¬ 
house  of  costly  construction. 

Wayne  Co.,  O.  c.  weckesser. 

BRIEF  SPRAYING  NOTES. 

Successful  spraying  operations  depend 
upon  at  least  some  slight  knowledge  of 
the  insect  pests  or  fungus  diseases  to 
be  combatted.  One  must  know  their 
life  history  and  the  vulnerable  point 
where  effective  work  should  be  most 
concentrated  for  the  best  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  results  in  their  control.  Applica¬ 
tions  must  be  thorough,  timely  and  of 
the  proper  material.  Knapsack  spray¬ 
ers,  barrel  pumps,  large  hand  pumps, 
compressed  air  and  power  pumps,  all 
have  their  place  and  the  one  best  adapt¬ 
ed  to  local  conditions  should  be  used. 

Some  points  should  always  be  kept  in 
mind ;  leads  of  hose  might  well  be  a  few 
feet  too  long  than  a  foot  too  short,  as 
they  won’t  stretch,  and  a  short  hose 
often  means  either  the  backing  up  of  a 
heavily-loaded  team  or  the  slighting  of 
the  work  where  hose  is  a  little  short  for 
best  results.  Hose  should  be  of  the  best 
quality,  as  the  best  time  to-  spray  is 
short,  and  help  too  expensive  to  be  de¬ 
layed  because  of  hose  repairs.  A  good 
supply  of  couplings,  hose  fasteners, 


tank  can  be  refilled  in  five  minutes  or 
less. 

In  selecting  a  spray  rig  study  well  the 
conditions  under  which  you  are  to  use 
it.  If  a  large  area  of  young  trees  is 
to  be  sprayed,  do  not  have  the  rig  too 
large  as  the  hauling  of  a  heavy  load 
over  soft  ground  is  hard  upon  the 
horses,  especially  if  the  ground  is  wet, 
as  it  often  is  when  much  of  the 
spraying  is  done. 

After  you  have  a  first-class  spraying 
equipment  and  have  found  out  the  best 
material  to  apply  for  the  specific  trouble 
you  are  combatting,  the  work  is  only 
started.  It  is  up  to  you  to  carry  it 
through  to  a  successful  completion. 
How?  By  making  such  a  careful,  rapid 
and  thorough  application  that  the  work 
will  not  fail  because  you  have  not  done 
your  part,  remembering  always  that  suc¬ 
cess  in  spraying  will  follow  the  thor¬ 
ough  application  of  the  right  material  at 
the  right  time.  b.  d.  v.  b. 


Field 
Sprayers 
Stand  the  Test 
Year  After  Year v 


"Junior 
Leader'* 
iH.  P. 
t  Engine 
Triplex 
Pump 


Watson 

Weed  Potato  Users  agree  that  no  other  spraying  machinery  does  the 
-  -  work  so  thoroughly  and  conveniently.  Ample  power,  liquid 

thoroughly  agitated;  strainers  automatically  cleaned. 


and  Orchard 
Sprayer 


Field  Sprayers 

A  Machine  Suited  to  Every  Need 


Bucket,  Barrel,  Knapsack  Sprayers,  4-Row 
Potato  Sprayers,  High-Powered  Gasoline  En¬ 
gine  Orchard  Rigs,  etc.  Our  “Junior  Leader” 
mounted  orchard  sprayers  represent  the 
truly  modern  spraying  idea.  Work  is  done 
fast  and  thoroughly.  Potato  Sprayers  (adjust  for  wide  and  narrow  rows) 
spray  4  rows  thoroughly  as  fast  as  a  team  can  walk.  The  service  type.  - 
Spraying  Calendar,  Formulas,  Directions  and  Complete  Sprayer-  “ 


The 
Leader 


Catalog,  free.  Write  for  them  today.  Address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 
2  11th  St„  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


osp?aymo 


LINE  OF 
^SPRAYERS, 


on  FREE  TRIAD 


NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE— NO  BANK  DEPOSIT— PAY  AFTER  IT  HAS  PAID  FOR  ITSELF. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  ANY  OF  THESE  SPRAYERS— to  try  for  10  days, 
then  if  you  buy,  you  can  pay  us  cash  or  we’ll  wait  till  next  fall  for  our 
money. — The  extra  profit  will  more  than  pay  for  it.  We  pay  freight. 
LOWEST  PRICES.  HIGHEST  QUALITY.  5  YEAR  GUARANTEE. 


Quality  Sprayers  for  every  purpose.  Man  Power  and  Horse  Power  for  field  and  orchards.  Barrel  and  Power  Sprayers  all  give  high  pressure  and  produce  vapor 
spray  that  kills  scale,  prevents  blight  and  scab,  and  rids  your  crops  of  all  fungus  and  insect  pests.  Hurst  Sprayers  have  brass  ball  valves  and  all  the  working  parts  that 
come  in  contact. with  the  solution  are  made  brass.  Cyclone  agitation  insures  an  even  distribution  of  the  spraying  materials  and  best  results.  These  sprayers  are 
made  by  practical  men  who  know  the  needs  of  the  fruit  grower  and  farmer  and  know  what  a  sprayer  should  do.  Our  26  years’  experience  in  the  manufacture  of 
sprayers,  together  with  the  capacity  of  our  large  factory,  enable  us  to  build  the  very  best  sprayers  at  the  very  lowest  prices.  We  guarantee  our  sprayers  for  five  full 
years  and  ship  on  free  trial— no  money  in  advance.  That’s  evidence  of  quality.  Write  to  day— seej>peciai_free  offer  below 


i>l2,  complete  spraying  guide,  showing  cuts  of  all  pests,  EREE  TO  OtTIi  CUSTOMERS. 


You  can  get  a  Hurst  Sprayer  absolutely  free  if  you 
are  the  first  in  your  locality  this  season  to  send' for 
one  of  our  sprayers  for  trial.  You  need  do  uo  can- 
vassing  or  soliciting.  It  will  only  take  15  minutes 
of  your  time.  We  do  the  work.  When  you  get  a  sprayer  from  us  you 
get  the  benefit  of  our  2 6 years*  experience  in  manufacturing  sprayers. 
Hurst  Sprayers  won  the  gold  medal  at  the  National  Horticultural 
Congress  spraying  machine  contest.  Send  us  a  postal  or  mark  the  at¬ 
tached  coupou  and  mail  it  to  us  and  we  will  send  you  our  fine  catalog, 
spraying  guide,  and  will  tell  you  how  you  can  get  a  sprayer  free.  Dou't 
delay,  write  us  at  once  for  our  free  sprayer  proposition  and  save  money. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFC.  CO.,  284  North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO.,  284  North  St.,  Canton,  O. 
Send  me  your  Catalog,  Spraying  Guide  and  "special 


otter’ 


on  the  sprayer  marked  with  an  X  below. 

...Man-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 
...Horse-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 
...Flti-All  Barrel  Sprayer. 

,,, Power  Orchard  Sprayer. 


COUPON- 

Fill  Out  and 
Send  today 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
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PROPAGATING  SEEDLESS  ASPARAGUS. 

D.  V.  E.,  Sharon,  Pa. — In  a  small  plot  of 
asparagus  I  have  one  hill  decidedly  superior 
to  any  of  the  others,  being  earlier,  and 
producing  double  the  number  of  shoots 
that  any  of  the  others  do.  Local  condi¬ 
tions,  and  care  given,  have  been,  as  near 
as  possible  the  same  for  all.  This  hill  pro¬ 
duces  no  seed.  Is  it  at  all  practical  to 
take  it  up  and  divide  it  for  propagation  as 
we  do  rhubarb?  I  would  be  willing  to 
invest  several  times  the  price  of  ordinary 
plants  in  either  time  or  money  to  get  a 
start  of  such  plants  as  this.  I  have  noticed 
as  a  rule  the  hills  that  produce  the  fewest 
shoots  for  cutting  are  the  heaviest  seed 
producers,  while  the  better  hills  produce 
less  seed  and  some  none  at  all. 

Staminate  and  Pistillate  Plants. — 
The  wild  or  original  form  of  Aspara¬ 
gus  officinalis  is  regarded  as  dioecious, 
generally  bearing  the  staminate  and  pis¬ 
tillate  flowers  on  separate  plants,  but 
there  are  many  exceptions  among  the 
cultivated  varieties  as  imperfectly  fer¬ 
tile  individuals,  producing  mainly  small 
fallen-bearing  blooms,  together  with  a 
few  pistillate  flowers  that  develop  into 
seed-bearing  fruits  are  often  found. 
There  are  also  plants  seeding  freely 
that  have  occasional  staminate  blooms, 
but  the  two  sets  of  organs  appear  very 
rarely  to  be  developed  in  the  same 
flower.  As  a  rule  the  male  or  stamin¬ 
ate  plants  are  the  most  vigorous,  but 
produce  fewer  and  larger  shoots  than 
the  seed-bearing  females.  It  would  be 
a  decided  advantage  to  have  a  planta¬ 
tion  composed  entirely  of  male  plants, 
as  one  would  at  the  same  time  be  rid  of 
the  numerous  volunteer  seedlings  that 
can  only  be  regarded  as  weeds,  and 
also  to  a  great  extent  of  the  spindling 
shoots  so  freely  produced  by  the  fe¬ 
males,  while  the  net  product  would 
likely  be  larger  and  more  marketable, 
but  as  yet  no  certain  method  of  distin¬ 
guishing  the  plants  in  the  juvenile  or 
young  seedling  stage  has  been  developed. 
The  staminate  plants,  however,  often 
have  a  more  upright  growth  from  the 
start,  and  may,  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  be  picked  out  when  the  plants  are 
a  few  weeks  old  if  the  seed  was  thinly 
sown.  A  convenient  way  has  been  pro¬ 
posed,  where  greenhouse  facilities  are 
available,  to  sort  out  the  promising 
seedlings  with  the  least  possible  amount 
of  root  disturbances.  Seeds,  selected  or 
“pedigreed,”  if  they  can  be  had,  are 
sown  in  flats  or  well  drained  shallow 
boxes,  like  tomato  seeds  under  glass  or 
in  the  window  garden  in  February,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  individual  seeds  are  placed 
*an  inch  or  so  apart.  The  plants  are 
kept  near  the  glass  in  the  strongest 
light  available  and  usually  make  rapid 
growth.  The  infertile  or  staminate 
plants  usually  make  more  rapid  growth, 
sending  the  secondary  stem  or  plumule 
to  a  greater  height  than  the  future  fer¬ 
tile  or  berry-bearing  individuals. 

Transplanting  Seedlings.  —  When 
the  latter  can  be  distinguished,  they  may 
be  lifted  out  with  a  fork  or  other  con¬ 
venient  implement,  thus  making  room 
for  the  stronger  growers.  On  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  warm  weather  the  plants 
should  be  hardened  off  outside  in  a 
frame  or  sheltered  situation,  but  always 
given  abundance  of  water  and  kept 
growing  as  steadily  as  possible.  By  the 
middle  of  April  the  flats  will  have  be¬ 
come  a  mass  of  roots  crowned  with 
plumy  shoots  several  inches  in  height. 

A  plot  of  suitable  soil  should  be  ferti¬ 
lized  and  prepared  as  for  a  permanent 
Asparagus  bed,  the  soil  then  washed 
from  the  plants  with  a  hose  or  strong 
current  of  water,  the  roots  gently  dis¬ 
entangled  and  the  crowns  assorted,  re¬ 
jecting  those  with  many  “eyes”  or  small 
stems.  The  strongest  ones  having  the 
fewest  and  tallest  shoots  should  be  at 
once  set  in  the  prepared  furrows,  ex¬ 
actly  as  if  they  were  yearling  roots,  in¬ 
stead  of  10  weeks’  seedlings,  except  that 
the  green  top  should  not  be  covered 
with  soil.  Thus  treated,  with  liberal 
after-culture,  they  will  often  make 
growths  exceeding  that  of  one  or  two- 
year  plants  grown,  as  is  customary,  in 
a  crowded  seed  bed.  Fair  yields  may  be 
had  the  third  year  after  planting,  and 
full  crop  the  fourth  year  from  plants 
treated  in  this  manner.  In  the  writer’s 
experience,  when  all  doubtful  crowns, 
about  40  per  cent.,  were  discarded,  the 
result  was  a  highly  satisfactory  and 
productive  planting,  containing  not  over 
10  per  cent,  of  berry-bearing  plants. 

Propagating  the  Select  Strain. — 

B.  V.  E.’s  plant,  being  earlier  and  more 
productive,  is  probably  a  different  va¬ 
riety  from  the  others,  though  a  more !  [ 


favorable  situation  might  explain  the 
latter  peculiarity.  It  is  scarcely  prac¬ 
ticable  to  propagate  it  by  division  of  the 
crown.  Few  plants  resent  root  disturb¬ 
ance  more  than  asparagus,  and  the 
changes  are  that  even  if  the  crown  is 
successfully  divided  and  the  plants  re¬ 
established,  they  would  amount  to  very 
little  afterwards.  At  best  this  would 
be  an  exceedingly  slow  way  to  get  up 
a  stock.  As  the  plant  produces  no  seeds, 
the  only  way  left  is  to  use  the  pollen 
on  the  best  pistillate  or  berry-bearing 
plant  available,  in  the  hope  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  progeny 
would  inherit  the  good  qualities  of  the 
male  parent.  To  do  this  successfully 
it  will  be  necessary  to  cover  the  selected 
female  or  seed-bearing  plant  when  in 
bloom  with  thin  cheese-cloth  or  close- 
meshed  netting — mosquito-bar  is  not  re¬ 
liable  after  it  has  been  wet  with  dew 
or  rain — to  keep  out  bees  and  flies  that 
might  carry  pollen  from  undesirable 
plants.  The  pollen  from  the  good  plant 
may  be  applied  daily  during  clear 
weather,  as  the  pistillate  blooms  open — 
the  hours  from  10  to  12  a.  m.  being 
especially  suitable  for  this  work.  The 
pollen  may  be  brushed  on  the  moist 
stigmas  with  the  tip  of  a  small  feather, 
with  the  tip  of  a  finger,  or  the  open 
anther  of  the  staminate  blooms  may  be 
rubbed  directly  on  the  stigmas.  The 
netting  should  be  replaced  after  each 
operation  and  allowed  to  remain  until 
the  last  bloom  fades,  when  it  may  be 
removed  and  the  plant  well  staked,  but 
it  may  be  well  to  again  cover  the  plant 
in  October,  as  the  berries  begin  to  color, 
to  prevent  robbery  by  birds  or  large  in¬ 
sects.  When  ripe  the  seeds  are  rubbed 
out  and  carefully  preserved,  to  be  sown 
under  glass  or  outside  in  early  Spring. 

Covering  the  male  plant  also  during 
bloom  would  add  to  the  certainty  of  the 
procedure  by  preserving  the  pollen  and 
preventing  admixture  of  inferior  pol¬ 
len  brought  by  various  flying  insects. 
Branches  of  the  male  plant  bearing 
newly  opened  flowers,  may  be  cut  in 
early  morning,  placed  in  water  in  a 
sunny  window  in  a  room  free  from  flies 
and  the  ollcn  later  procured  by  shak¬ 
ing  the  blooms  over  a  sheet  of  dark 
paper,  or  the  flowers  can  be  carried  to 
the  seed-bearer  as  above  directed,  j 
Plant-breeding  is  made  up  of  trouble¬ 
some  details,  but  the  development  of  a  j 
superior  strain  of  a  desirable  plant  may 
well  repay  the  worker  for  his  most 
careful  attention  in  previous  years,  v. 


THE  “EVER-READY”Jr 

AUTOMATIC  POWER  SPRAYER 

is  just  what  manyorchardists  have  been  looking 
for — it  is  just  the  Sprayer  for  the  fruit  grower 
who  has  not  enough  trees  to  afford  a  large 
power  sprayer  and  too  many  for  a  hand  pump. 
“Ever-Ready”  Jr.  will  spray  the  top  of  a 
40-foot  tree  without  use  of  tower  or  ladder. 
Can  be  mounted  on  any  wagon,  stoneboat,  etc. 
Our  Variable  Spray  Nozzle  which  we  fur¬ 
nish  with  this  rig  is  a  wonder. 

Write  us  and  get  full  information  about  “Ever- 
Ready”  Jr.  whether  you  are  in  the  market  this  season 
or  not.  Prices  will  surprise  you. 

VAN  NOUHUYS'  MACHINE  WORKS 
40-46  Liberty  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Swedish  Eldorado  Oats 
Break  Crop  Records 

My  Wiiito  Eldorado  Oats,  imported 
direct  from  Norrkojping,  Sweden,  will 

five  you  the  biggest  crop  you  ever 
new.  Straw  coarse,  heavy,  very  stiff, 
does  not  lodge.  Heads  upright,  bushy, 
nearly  all  meat.  Grains  white,  large, 
thick,  plump,  with  thin  hulls,  very  heavy 
(50  lbs.  to  measured  bushel).  Resists 
smut  and  rust.  Order  now.  Lb.  25cts., 
postpaid  ;  10  lbs.  $2.50;  50  lbs.  $4.50; 

100  lbs.  (enough  lor  an  acre)  $8.60. 

Plant  Stokes’  Seeds  This  Year 


To  show  their  quality,  I  will  send 
JiyLtV  >  ®ve  10 -cent  packets  of  seeds,  a 
F>io*t5  credit  slip  good  for  2T cents  on 
m  your  next  ordur.  and  my  1913  cata- 
logu a— all  for  26  cents.  Here  is  the 
7  list :  LETT  DOE,  ItlK  Heston. 


/niloktiS 

£>«  do) 


Greatest  heading  ki  nd.  RADISH, 

Scarlet  Globe.  Ready  in  20  days.  TO¬ 
MATO,  Bonny  Best.  Earliest,  most  pro¬ 
ductive.  ASTERS,  Stokes’  Sttundurd. 
Biggest,  many  colors.  I'A  NHIEH,  Stokes’ 
Standard.  Finest  French  blend. 

Mail  25  cents  at  my  risk  and  get  seeds,  credit  slip  and 
eatalugue.  Catalogue  alone,  VltKE 

WALTER  P.  STOKES,  D«pl  130,  219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DON’T  PAY  FREIGHT  ON  WATER 

USE 

NIAGARA  BRAND 

SOLUBLE  SULPHUR  COMPOUND 

IN  DRY  FORM 

Dissolves  Instantly  in  Cold  or  Hot  Water 
Takes  the  Place  of  the  Lime-Sulphur  Liquid 

WE  have  been  manufacturing  lime-sulphur  solution  for  eight  years 
and  perhaps  have  manufactured  more  of  this  material  than  any 
other  company  in  the  business,  and  finally  succeeded  about  two 
years  ago  in  putting  out  a  material  in  Dry  Form.  Last  year  about  one 
thousand  fruit  growers  used  this  preparation  and  the  results  were  so 
satisfactory  that  we  were  compelled  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  it  on  a 
very  extensive  scale. 

This  material  is  not  just  as  good,  but  far  superior  to  lime-sulphur 
solution,  as  past  results  have  shown,  and  is  much  quicker  in  controlling 
San  Jose  scale  and  fungous  diseases,  and  also  controls  Aphis  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  put  up  in  the  following  size  drums:  100,  50,  25,  10,  5 and  1  pound. 

Advantages  It  Has  Over  Lime-Sulphur  Solution 

A  100  pound  drum  is  equivalent  to  a  600  pound  barrel  of  lime  and 
sulphur  solution,  therefore  carrying  only  one-sixth  the  freight  rate. 

MUCH  CHEAPER  DOES  NOT  CRYSTALLIZE  NO  LEAKAGE 

Will  keep  indefinitely  in  any  climate.  No  barrels  to  return.  No  water 
to  pay  freight  on.  Will  control  San  Jose  scale  infourdajs.  Sticks  like  paint. 

The  above  statements  are  backed  by  government,  fruit  grower  and 
experiment  station  report:)  covering  a  period  of  two  years.  Patented  in 
United  States  and  Canada.  Guaranteed  by  Niagara  Sprayer  Company, 
Middleport,  N.  Y.  under  the  Insecticide  Act  of  1910.  Serial  No.  192. 

The  following  are  some  of  our  largest  distributing  agents : 

FROST  INSECTICIDE  COMPANY,  Arlington,  Mass. 

BUHL  SONS  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Michigan 

MYERS  BROTHERS  DRUG  COMPANY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CHAS.  H.  CHILDS  COMPANY,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

THE  MERRELL  COMPANY,  Toledo,  Ohio 
I.  W.  SCOTT  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NIAGARA  BRAND  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Burlington,  Ont.,  Canada 

We  also  manufacture  a  very  complete  line  of  spraying  materials  and 
•  spraying  machines  and  can  make  very  attractive  prices. 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  NOW  WHILE  YOU  CAN  GET  IT 
Write  for  Circular  and  descriptive  matter 
Manufactured  by  Niagara  Sprayer  Co.,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


Y  RIGHT  WITH  Ta£NewWav 


St.  Remy,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:- 

I  sprayed  a  thousand  trees  with  the  “New- 
Way”  and  also  helped  the  neighbors.  We 
would  not  think  of  getting  along  without 
our  “New-Way”  and  1  consider  it  the  most 
practical  outfit  for  a  progressive  farmer  to 
purchase.  Yours  truly, 

W.  L.  WAY. 

Write  far  Catalogue  ThiWtWY/ay Motor  Company 
No.  5  Lamums.  kiCHieAK,  US. A. 


IS  A  SMALL  PRICE  TO  PAY  for  Safety. 

A  CROWN  RELIEF  VALVE 

|  on  your  power  sprayer  will  insure  safety  and  good  pressure 
■  regulation.  Adopted  by  most  sprayer  manufacturers. 

™  INSIST  ON  HAVING  IT.  J4.00  BY  MAIL 

THE  SEATLESS  VALVE  CROWPNSop^SY  co-  CHICAGO 


LET  US  HELP  YOU 

Increase  Your  Fruit  Profits 

ONE  APPLICATION  OF 

Target  Brand  Scale  Destroyer 

will  do  it  by  killing  all  the  San  Joso  and  other 
scale*  with  which  your  true*  are  infested. 
Ih  cheaper  than  Lime-Sulphur  solution*. 
Results  guaranteed. 

Write  for  folder  and  information. 

HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Agricultural  Lime 

20-ton  cars;  fre*li  burned .  $3  00  per  ton 

Ground  Limestone .  2.25  per  ton 


W.  L.  McKAY,  Box  S 


Geneva,  N.  Y. 


—All  the  best  va- 
rietiesofPeachos. 
Pits  from  H.  W 
Harris,  Hickory, 


Kellys  TREES 


ELBERTAS 

N.  C.,  buds  direct  from  bearing  trees.  Result*, 
sturdy  trees  and  purity  of  kinds.  Ask  for  special 
prices.  NELSON  B0GUE,  Batavia  Nurseries,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

T,PM  arirl  Plssnfa- nl1  kinds,  by  the  mil 
1  rees  ana  rianis  lions,  of  highest  quality, 

at  wholesale  prices.  APPLE  and  PEACH  trees  5c,  PEAR  S 
CHERRY  10<-  ASPARAGUS  $3  per  M  .  PRIVET  HEDGING  $10 
per  M.  THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY.  Westminster,  Md. 

Berry  Ticli.©t© 

and  Stationery  for  growers  and  others.  No  cheat 
ing  by  pickers  if  you  uso  my  tickets.  Send  for  free 
samples.  T.  HI .  JONHS,  GOKKVILLK,  ILL. 

Stnnp’c  Snvhpana- Pedigreed  Calico  Corn  and 
OlOuc  S  GOy Deans  Mammoth  Knsilage  Lorn. 

Kill  Granary  and  Silo  with  balanced  rations.  Don't 
liny  protein.  Grow  it.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

WM.  McD.  STONE,  Soybean  and  Corn  Specialist,  Atwater,  0 


GUARANTEED  TO  MAKE  GuOD. 

We  sell  only  quality  trees.  That's 
why  we  gimrunU'e  them  sturdy, 
true  to  name,  and  free  from  all 
disease.  Our  stock  of  Apple,  Ivor, 
Fruh,  Plum,  ('harry  aodQninee  trees 
is  exceptionally  fine  this  year  and 
we  deliver  these  quality  trees. 
piKkf.T  TOrOUll  OKI  ilAltl)  at  wholesale  prices. 

I  You  save  the  agent's  commissions  us  oar  catalog 
is  our  only  salesman.  Writ,  for  CiiUlo*  now  ami 
send  us  your  order  ut  once.  KELLY  BROS. 

[  NURSERIES.  34  Main  St.,  Dansville.  N.  Y. 
You’ll  Never  Jtegret  Wanting  Kelly  Trees. 


where  you  want  It.  For  your  country  bourn — farm,  par- 
den,  lawn.  Water  pumped  from  nearby  etrootu,  pond 
or  iprlog  without  oxpenso  of  power.  l«ow  la  ouet;  high 
hi  efflcloooy.  Thousand ■  of  thee* 
•  FOBTKR  lilgh  Duty  Rain  Pump# 
i.iw  In  uw.  Write  today  for  all  toot*. 

POWEll  SPECIALTY'  CO.,  Ill 
Trinity  llUK.,New  York 


iU>13. 


<n-n£  KUKAb  NEW-YORKER 
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PYROX 


l m 


Better  Fruit 


SPRAY  WITH  PYROX 

NO  WORMS.  Pyrox  kills 
all  leaf-eating  insects,  codling 
moth,  canker  worm  and  kin¬ 
dred  pests. 

NO  SPOTS.  Pyrox  pre¬ 
vents  or  destroys  fungous 
growths,  scab,  blight,  rot,  etc., 
thus  producing  beautiful, 

PRIZE  QUALITY  fruit. 

Leading  fruit  growers  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  like  Hardy  of  N.  H., 
Repp  Bros.,  also  Barclay,  of 
N.  J.,  Tyson  of  Penn.,  have 
used  Pyrox  for  years.  You 
know  their  record.  Pyrox  is 
THE  ONE  BEST  spray; 
smooth,  creamy,  free  from 
lumps,  mixes  easily  in  cold 
water,  doesn’t  clog  the  nozzles. 
It  sticks  to  foliage  even  through 
heavy  rains,  remaining  effect¬ 
ive  for  months,  thus  saving 
expense  of  respraying.  All 
ready  to  use  by  adding  water. 

GOOD  FOR  ALL  FRUITS 
AND  VEGETABLES 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 
ON  SPRAYING  with  prices, 
etc.  Also  see  if  your  dealer 
has  Pyrox  on  hand.  Wise 
growers  are  ordering  early. 

Bowker  Insecticide  Co. 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 

We  alio  ihip  from  Baltimore  and  Cincinnati. 


vj Aix' 


will  do 


READ  THIS 

Mr.  W.  F.  Pauly,  Appolo,  Pa., 
sends  us  his  experience  with  S-W 
Spray  Materials: 

“The  photograph  shows  one  of  my  fruit 
trees  which  is  38  years  old.  In  1910  it  pro¬ 
duced  a  scant  bushel.  In  191  1  1  sprayed  it 
with  S-W  Lime-Sulfur  Solution  and 
Arsenate  of  Lead,  and  in  1912  it  was  so 
overloaded  with  apples  I  was  forced  to  pick 
some  off  to  prevent  the  limbs  from  breaking. 
Enough  cannot  be  said  of  the  effectiveness 
of  S-W  Insecticides." 

What  S-W  Insecticides  did  for  Mr. 
Pauly,  they  will  do  for  you.  Try  them. 

Send  for  Booklet 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Insecticide  Makers 

635  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


iliFIIIl  A  kills  Prairio  Dogs, 

™  m  m  ™  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  G  r  a  i  n  Insocts. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  bn*  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

“Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”  r,S 

1AVLOK  CHKM1CAL  CO.,  Penn  Yau,  N.  Y. 


FUMA 


SPRAYING  BEARING  APPLE  TREES. 

Spray  at  the  right  time,  not  putting 
it  off  for  some  other  work  for  a  day 
or  two.  Use  the  proper  ingredients;  do 
not  try  to  save  by  not  feeding  the  worms 
and  insects  properly. 

Have  a  power  rig  if  possible,  even  if 
you  have  to  hire.  A  man  using  the 
pump  gets  tired,  pressure  gets  down,  or 
sometimes  stays  down ;  you  can’t  reach 
the  proper  places,  then  wonder  why  your 
fruit  isn’t  perfect. 

At  the  time  of  spraying  did  you  ever 
have  10  times  the  work  to  do  on  the 
farm  that  you  could  do?  Was  a  lot 
nearly  ready  to  sow  or  plant?  You 
thought  a  day  wouldn’t  make  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  spraying,  so  you  finished  the 
job.  If  you  did,  what  was  your  fruit 
harvest?  Never  mind  answering,  for 
we  all  know  that  you  asked  your  neigh¬ 
bor  who  sprayed  while  you  were  sowing 
or  planting  why  you  didn’t  have  some 
good  fruit.  The  neighbor  said  you 
didn’t  spray  at  the  proper  time.  If  we 
expect  to  have  good  fruit  let  us  drop 
everything  else  and  spray  when  we 
ought  to,  not  putting  it  off  for  even  an 
hour,  for  we  cannot  tell  what  the 
weather  will  bring  forth ;  we  cannot 
tell  when  an  accident  will  happen  to  our 
spray  rig,  or  something  else,  so  as  to 
hinder  a  day  or  two. 

Don't  save  on  the  poison ;  I  don’t 
mean  to  waste  it,  but  put  on  enough  so 
all  can  have  a  good  taste.  A  man  asked 
me  a  while  ago  why  lie  had  so  many 
worms  in  his  apples,  lie  said  he  had 
sprayed  with  a  power  rig  giving  the 
trees  three  sprayings.  I  asked  him  how 
much  arsenate  of  lead  he  used.  He 
said  about  25  pounds;  they  had  used 
600  gallons  of  spray,  or  three  tanks  to 
each  spraying.  When  I  told  him  that 
I  had  used  288  pounds  of  arsenate  of 
lead  to  3,600  gallons  of  spray  mixture 
(lime-sulphur  and  water)  to  400  trees 
(trees  about  22  feet  high,  very  few  are 
higher)  for  one  spraying,  he  thought 
there  was  quite  a  difference,  for  I  only 
had  about  four  times  the  trees  that  he 
did. 

To  sum  the  question  up,  first  let  us 
spray  when  we  ought  to.  In  our  sec¬ 
tion,  without  scale,  I  do  not  believe  it 
pays  to*  spray  earlier  than  when  the 
buds  begin  to  show  color,  using  lime 
and  sulphur,  one  to  40,  and  arsenate 
of  lead,  six  pounds  to  100  gallons.  Last 
year  I  used  the  lime  and  sulphur  one  to 
35  or  stronger;  got  a  little  injury  to  the 
fruit.  I  generally  use  eight  pounds  of 
the  lead  to  100  gallons,  and  believe  it 
pays.  Those  extra  two  pounds  only  cost 
about  15  cents  more;  100  gallons  of 
spray  mixture  will  spray  about  10  trees, 
so  it  only  costs  about  1^2  cents  per 
spraying,  or  three  cents  for  two  spray¬ 
ings  per  tree,  and  it  does  not  cost  any 
more  to  apply  eight  pounds  of  poison  to 
the  100  gallons  than  six  pounds.  What 
is  three  cents  per  tree  if  the  tree  pro¬ 
duces  four  or  five  barrels  of  good  fruit? 

The  second  spraying  is  made  when 
nearly  all  of  the  blossoms  have  fallen 
with  the  same  mixture  of  first  spray¬ 
ing.  I  believe  if  these  two  sprayings 
are  made  thoroughly  and  at  the  proper 
time  with  the  proper  mixture  it  is  all  a 
tree  needs,  unless  there  is  scale  in  the 
orchard.  A  thorough  job  is  done  when 
all  of  the  tree  is  covered  with  a  fine 
spray  or  mist. 

I  am  not  going  to  advise  spraying 
against  the  wind,  for  I  know  the  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  of  fruit  growers  on  this 
subject.  I  had  the  same  opinion  myself 
till  nearly  all  of  my  spraying  was  done 
last  year,  when  I  saw  Professor  Whet- 
zel  of  Cornell  demonstrate  spraying 
against  the  wind.  1  went  home  and 
tried  it,  and  let  me  say  here  I  don  t 
spray  any  more  except  against  the  wind. 
I  believe  a  man  has  to  have  a  tower 
even  with  small  trees  to  spray  properly; 
it  is  easier  to  be  up  high  and  spray 
down  than  to  be  down  and  spray  up. 
All  I  have  to  say  is  the  same  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wetzel  said:  “Try  it  and  see.” 
I  also  believe  a  person  ought  to  have 
a  long  rod  so  as  to  reach  all  around 
and  in  the  tree. 

Don’t  hurry  a  job  of  spraying.  If 
you  cannot  spray  your  orchard  thor¬ 
oughly  with  one  rig  get  another. _  A 
good  spray  rig  will  pay  for  itself  in  a 
short  time,  for  we  cannot  raise  good 
fruit  without  giving  it  proper  atten¬ 
tion.  I  believe  spraying  ought  to  be 
first  in  raising  fruit,  before  cultivation 
and  fertilizing,  etc.  People  talk  about 
over-production  of  fruit.  That  might 
be,  but  never  of  good  fruit.  If  you 
have  good  fruit  you  can  always  sell  it ; 
you  don’t  have  to  beg  for  a  market, 
either.  H.  A. 

Orleans  Co.,  Md. 


barrel 


Used  ivith  bucket,  knapsack 

Here  is  n  pump  that  will  spray  your  tallest  fruit  trees  from 
^  the  ground  in  half  the  time  required  by  others.  Will  white- 
wash  your  chicken  coop,  spray  cattle  ‘dip”  and  with 
&  knapsack  attachment,  spray  a  field  of  potatoes  as  fast  as 
gwj  a  man  can  walk. 

'imple,  easy  working:.  Nothing:  to  get  out  j £2? 

of  order.  Made  of  brass  throughout. 

ri-  Warranted  5  Years.  Price  $4. 

(West  of  Denver  $5.)  Express  jWrWgj 

«  paid.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  *ft "  • 

The  only  practical  low  priced  sprayer 

,0  for  orchard  .garden  .field  or  vineyard,  CT,  ,D0kV  s 

pL  Send  no  money  now  but  write 
today  for  Special  Offer  and 
Catalogue. 

ill  The  Standard  Stamping  Co. 

In  ttlii  Main  St.,  Marysville,  O. 


T 


ME 


The  Sprayer  With  the  Trouble  Left  Out 


6,000  of  This  Machine  in  Use  Today 

•THOUSANDS  of  the  most  successful  fruit  growers  say  their  success  is  in  a  large  measure 
due  to  the  reliable  and  effective  operation  of  this  machine.  It  is  noted  for  its 

RELIABILITY— LARGE  CAPACITY 
HIGH  PRESSURE— LIGHT  WEIGHT 

When  you  buy  a  “  Hardio”  you  take  no  chances.  They  are  right  all  the  way  through,  from 
the  engine  to  the  nozzle.  The  growers  of  any  fruit  section  of  this  country  will  tell  you  this. 

We  make  several  other  sizes  and  styles.  Our  catalogue  and  prices  are  ready  for  you.  A 
postal  card  will  bring  them.  Write  it  now. 

THE  HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

HUDSON,  MICHIGAN.  HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 


The  Perfection  Six  Row  Sprayer 

SPRAYS  ANYTHING — Trees,  Potatoes  and  Vegetables 

Trees  are  sprayed  when  used  as  a  Hand  Pump,  Potatoes 
and  all  Vegetables  are  sprayed  by  Horse-Power.  6  Rows 
at  a  passage,  30  to  10  acres  per  day,  this  too  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  possible. 

Th.  fori-p  of  the  .pray  acts  on  the  plants  as  a  heavy  wind, 
causing  them  to  present  all  sides  of  tlieir  foliage  to  tho 
mlst-like  spray  that  covers  the  Under-Side  as  well  as 
top  of  tho  leaves — Hence  no  insect  life  cun  escape  this 
most  thorough  of  sprayings. 

tv.  have  made  sprayers  over  1 1!>  years,  and  the 
Perfection  embodies  every  essential  feature 
needed  with  all  tho  experimenting  left  out. 

You  get  an  assured  success 
when  you  buy  the  Perfect!*  n 
Sprayer. 

Send  for  catalogue, 
jiving  prices  and 
full  particulars 
Manufactured 
by 

THOMAS  PEPPLER  &  SON, 
[.Box  45  Hiuhtstown,  N.  J. 

SPRAY  BY  POWER 

wo  horsepower  gasoline  spraying  outfits....  $68  00 

barrel  sprayer .  S  00 

Hand  sprayer .  3  75 

Spray  Hose  Sprayino  Materials 
Catalog  Free 


Stop  it— destroy  your  enemies — arm  your-  f 
self  with  a  pump  and  spray  in  tune  You'll 
be  mighty  gludwhen  fall  comes  around  if 
you  take  good  advice,  and  buy  Now  a 

DOUGLAS 

SPRAY  PUMP 

This  barrel  sflraya — No.535 
—“The  Arlington” — 
has  all  parts  accessible 
from  top —will carry 
four  leads  of  hose 
and  spray  from 
four  nozzles. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  direct. 

Easily  adjusted  to  any 
barrel.  /'  ree  Book.  It’s 
new — tells  you  just  the 
style  of  pump  you  need 
forspraying  and  fire  fight¬ 
ing.  Write  for  it  today. 

W.  &  B.  DOUGLAS 

150  William  St.  Middletown,  Ct. 


SPRAYERS  NECESSARY 

Some  States  make  you  spray  now;  others  will 
follow  soon.  .  But  you  must  apply  right  solu¬ 
tions,  at  the  right  time,  in  the  right  way.  You 
need  a  Sprayer  with  best  pumps 
and  adjustments  for  your  purpose. 

WHAM 

SPRAYERS 

have  these  advantages.  40  com¬ 
binations— Bucket,  Knapsack, 
Barrel ,  Traction  and  Power  Spray¬ 
ers—  $3  to  $300.  Pumps  outside, 
will  not  corrode;  handle  any  solution. 

Sprayrrs  In  units,  complete  or  in  parts  to  build  up 
r  those  already  in  use.  Ask  your  dealer  “ 

[  to  show  them  and  write  for  new  I>ooklct, 

"Spraying  Vines  9  Trees  and  A 
Hushes We  also  make  full  line 
[  potato  machines,  garden  tools,  etc., 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 

Box  luZN 

^Grenloch,  N.  J. 

thii  at  any  time. 


SPRAY  TOWER 

No  climbing. 

Cat.  P.  G. 


That  holds  extension  rod 
Reaches  highest  brunches 
Operate  from  wagon  bed.  Free 
HAYES,  331  Ohio  St..  Sharon,  Pa 


Write  for  Free  Book  About 
The  New  Way  of  Spraying 

This  book  tells  about  the 
new  tested  ways  of  spray¬ 
ing-how  to  banish  blight, 
disease,  prevent  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  insects,  in  less  time, 
with  less  work  and  half  the 
solution  generally  needed. 
It  tells  what  to  spray  and 
how  to  get  the  best  results. 

Brown’s 

_  Auto  Spray 

Hade  In  40  styles  and  sizes  of  hand  and  power  out¬ 
fits  moot  tho  needs  of  every  man  and  work  on  new, 
improved  principles  that  save  time  solution,  trouble 
and  mean  thorough,  results  300.000  Fruit  growers, 
farmers  and  gardenors  and  leading  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  everywhere  endorse  Brown’s 
Auto  Spray.  .... 

See  Auto  Spray  No.  1 — 4  gal.  ca¬ 
pacity,  hand  power,  with  non-clog¬ 
ging  nozzlo  thatthrowsevery  kind 
of  spray,  easy  to  carry  over  Bhoul- 
der,  needs  loast  pumping,  enables 
boy  to  outwork  2  men  with  ordi¬ 
nary  outfits.  Power  Sprayers  of 
every  style  and  capacity  for  every 
purpose— fitted  with  Brown’s 

Non-Clog  Atomic  Nozzle 

the  groatest  time  and  money  eav. 
lng  Invention  in  years.  Positively 
win  not  clog— adjustable  from  fine 
mlst-like  spray  to  powerful  stream 
— absolutely  self  cleaning.  Low 
prices,  satisfaction  ormoney  back. 

Wntio  for  Spraying  Oulue  Free 
anti  full  particulars. 


THE  E.  C. 

28  Jay  St., 


BROWN  CO., 

Uochc.ter,  N.Y. 
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Some  Real 


“Eye-  Openers 


1,000  Bargains 

Such  as  These 

We  offer,  in  our  new  Spring  Bargain 
Book,  some  1,000  Bargains  such  as 
listed  below.  And  be  it  remembered 
that  not  one  of  these  1,000  articles  is  in 
any  sense  second-class.  We  handle  no 
“seconds,”  no  shelf-worn  merchandise, 
no  junk  from  sheriffs’  or  receivers’ 
sales.  All  our  goods  are  new — A-No.  1 
quality — guaranteed — sold  on  30  days* 
approval  test — money  back,  if  wanted. 

We  sell  first  quality  House  Paint  for  £1.06 
per  gallon  in  5-gallon  lots;  2-ply  guaranteed 
Roofing,  83c  per  108  square  feet ;  best  crimped 
Galvanized  Steel  Wire,  ISlic  per  rod;  Buffalo 
Wall  Board,  £2.35  per  100  square  feet;  Giant 
Tackle  Block  Wire  Stretchers  and  Hoists,  82c; 
Bugby  nickel-plated  Padlocks,  with  two  keys, 
10c;  fine  Paint  Brushes, 2x2%  in.,  11c  each;  all- 
iron  Beds,  guaranteed  35  years,  artistically  fin¬ 
ished,  £3.45;  seamless,  one-piece  tapestry 
rugs,  £5.75;  1,000  Men’s  and  Women’s  Rain¬ 
proof  Slip-ons  at  £5.25  delivered. 

And  so  on— a  thousand  such  bargains  all  to¬ 
gether— all  kinds  of  Lumber,  Millwork  and 
other  Building  Materials;  Hardware  Supplies; 
Furniture;  Plumbing  Outfits. 

We  Undersell  Everybody 

We  undersell  all  dealers,  all  mail-order 
houses  and  all  catalog  concerns.  None  of  them 
can  hope  to  meet  our  prices  on  first-quality 
merchandise. 

For,  in  buying  goods,  we  pay  less  than  others, 
since  we  deal  only  with  distressed,  hard-up  man¬ 
ufacturers.  Sometimes  we  buy  at  just  half  the 
maker’s  cost.  And  that’s  why  our  prices  to 
you  are  always  lowest. 

1,000  Bargains  for  You 

Just  send  a  postal  with  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  it,  and  we  will  mail  you  our  complete, 
newly-revised  Bargain  List— some  1,000  Bar¬ 
gains  in  all.  It  is  probable  that,  no  matter 
■what  things  you  want, 
you  will  find  them  in 
this  list.  And  if  you 
do  find  them— well, 
you’ll  certainly  save 
a  lot  of  money. 

Write  today  for  the 
1,000  Bargain  List 
and  it  will  be  sent 
to  your  home  by 
return  mail. 

Manufacturers’ 

Outlet  Co. 

Dept.  105 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


GET  IT  FREE 


Catalogue  of  the 

Munson  Nurseries,  Denison,  Texas 

Always  reliable.  Square  Deal. 
Publishers— "Foundations  of  American  Grape  Culture" 
The  best  book  of  the  kind  •  Trice  S2 


REES  at  Hal f  Agents  R-ices 


10  Cherry,  First  Class,  i  to  6  ft.  tor  70c.  2  Eng. 

More  Ho,  2  Richmond.  2  Baldwin,  2  Montmorency, 
1  Napoleon,  1  Lambert.  Other  si/.es  accordingly. 
FREIGHT  PAID  mid  GUAKANTEED.  Send  lor 
FREE  WHOLESA  LB  CATALOG  ofacomplete  lino. 
THE  YTM.  J.  REILLY  NURSERIES,  M  Onian  St., 
UaniTllle.  If.  Y. 


FAY  &  WILDER  CURRANT  BUSHES 

Very  fine,  2  year  old,  true  to  name.  $18  per  M 

J.  F.  Wl'GANT,  -  Marlboro,  New  York 

STAYMAN’S  WINES 

IMPERIAL  only.  Choice  one-year  trees  at.  less  than 
wholesale  prices.  Tunnel  Hill Faem,  Kifer,  Md. 


o 

WrBu 


TIM0THY$2! 

SAVlfi  MONEY— Buy  Direct  From  Grower. 

New  recleaned  Iowa  Grown  Timothy,  free  from  weed 
seed.  Guaranteed  satisfactory  or  money  refunded.  Write 
today  for  *arge  76-pane  catalog  and  Free  Samples.  Low 
prices  on  Clover  and  all  grass  seeds.  Write  before  ad¬ 
vance.  A.  A.  DERRY  SEED  CO.,  Box  3G0  Clarinda,  Iowa, 

■«  FREE  BOOK  «» 

CLOVER 

A  gold  mine  of  information 

We  have  just  published  a  wonderful  new  book 
entitled  “Clover,  the  Great  $Cash  Money  Crop$.” 

It  tells  you  how  to  get  a  sure  “catch”  first  plant¬ 
ing;  how  to  keep  clover  in  the  rotation;  about 
clover  as  a  soil  enriclier;  how  to  handle  the  crop 
for  hay  and  seed  production ;  how  to  grow  clover 
that  makes  richer  feed— that  produces  more  beef 
and  milk.  It  explains  the  cause  of  clover  failures; 
how  to  avoid  winter  killing;  how  to  prevent 
ground  heaving;  how  to  guard  against  the  loss 
from  heat  and  drought;  all  about  the  causes 
of  “clover  sickness”  and  how  to  deal  with  it. 
Hundreds  of  other  questions,  covering  sixteen 
clover  varieties,  are  fully  answered.  Ordinarily 
this  book  sells  for  35c,  but  for  a  short  time  we 
will  mail  a  copy  free,  or  until  a  certain  number 
have  been  distributed.  Write  at  once. 

OALLOWAY  BROS. -BOWMAN  CO..  BOX  6E8  K  WATERLOO,  IA. 


Family  Fruits  in  Long  Island. 

Will  you  inform  me  of  the  best  all- 
around  varieties  of  small  fruit  suitable  for 
this  climate  and  for  family  use?  1  have 
set  out  the  following  two-year-old  trees: 
Apple,  one  Northern  Spy.  one  K.  I.  Green¬ 
ing;  pears,  one  Bartlett,  one  Seckel,  one 
Kieffer ;  peaches,  one  Champion,  one  Early 
Crawford,  one  Late  Crawford ;  cherry,  one 
Oxheart.  one  Early  Richmond ;  plum,  one 
Abundance,  one  Bradshaw ;  one  Orange 
quince,  one  apricot,  one  Hyslop  crab  apple; 
six  Perfection  currants  ;  six  St.  Regis  rasp¬ 
berries  ;  10  Erie  blackberries ;  one  grape¬ 
vine  of  Concord,  Niagara,  Campbell  Early. 

Rockville  Center,  N.  Y.  c.  t.  p. 

If  the  person  who  wishes  the  list  is  so 
situated  that  he  can  irrigate,  or  if  he  cannot 
irrigate,  can  cultivate,  then  the  fruits  which 
do  well  in  New  Jersey,  parts  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York,  and  New  England  will 
answer  fairly  well  on  Long  Island.  Con¬ 
versely,  if  one  cannot  irrigate  nor  cultivate, 
or  only  cultivate  once  or  twice  in  June,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  best  list  of  fruits 
will  fail.  When  I  say  “cultivate”  I  do  not 
mean  plowing  an  orchard  once  in  June  or 
cultivating  a  strawberry  bed  once  in  April. 
Small  fruits  must  be  cultivated  early  and 
the  cultivation  continued  until  they  com¬ 
mence  to  ripen,  then  mulched.  Peaches, 
pears  and  apples,  also  plums,  should  be 
plowed  early  and  the  cultivation  continued 
until  the  middle  of  August  or  later  if  the 
early  Kali  rains  do  not  show  up.  The  above 
is  essential  as  an  insurance  against  our 
varying  drought  periods.  The  following  is 
a  partial  list  of  the  varieties  which  we 
have  observed  doing  fairly  well  on  the 
island.  There  are  many  others,  some  of 
which  do  well  under  special  conditions : 

Strawberries. — Jessie,  Glen  Mary,  Brandy¬ 
wine,  Gandy. 

Raspberries. — Cuthbert,  Shaffer's  Colossal, 
Columbian  Gregg  (raspberries  are  very  sub¬ 
ject  to  anthracnose  on  the  island  and  soon 
drop  out). 

Blackberries. — Lucretia  (dewberry),  Sny¬ 
der. 

Currants. — Fay’s  Prolific,  Wilder  (white 
currants  are  short  lived). 

Gooseberry. — Industry  and  Downing. 

Grapes. — Worden,  Concord,  Niagara, 
Moore’s  Diamond,  Wyoming  Red,  Catawba. 

Plums. — Shropshire  Damson,  Lombard, 
DeBavay's  Reine  Claude,  German  Prune 
(plums  must  be  thoroughly  sprayed  with 
self-boiled  lime-sulphur  throughout  the 
Summer  to  prevent  rotting). 

Peaches. — Greensboro.  Carman,  Cham¬ 
pion,  Belle  of  Georgia,  Elberta,  Stump,  Old 
Mixon  Free,  Salway,  Iron  Mountain.  (The 
inquirer  has  planted  Crawfords,  my  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  that  none  of  the  Crawford 
family  are  reliable  croppers). 

Pears. — Clapp’s  Favorite,  Bartlett,  Seck¬ 
el,  Bose. 

Apples. — Yellow  Transparent,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  McIntosh,  Baldwin,  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ing,  Roxbury  Russet  (Stayman’s  Winesap?). 
Gravenstein,  Wealthy,  Ilubbardston  Non¬ 
such,  Sutton’s  Beauty  and  King  of  Tomp¬ 
kins  County  are  starting  to  bear  nicely, 
hut  have  not  seen  old  trees  of  the  above 
sorts  fruiting  on  r>ong  Island.  The  inquirer 
has  put  out  a  Northern  Spy.  This  sort 
rarely  produces  perfect  fruit  on  the  island. 

Quinces. — As  a  rule  quinces  have  their 
fruit  so  distorted  with  cedar  rust  that  no 
variety  is  seen  at  its  best  in  this  section. 

F.  A.  SIRKINE. 


Fertilizer  for  Strawberries. 

Concerning  the  fertilizer  for  strawberries, 
the  formula  for  which  is  given  on  page  63, 
do  you  mean  a  ton  to  the  acre,  or  just  how 
is  it  intended  to  be  used?  Is  it  intended 
to  be  used  at  time  of  setting  out  plants? 
If  not,  how  could  it  be  used  to  advantage 
on  matted  rows?  e.  f. 

Massachusetts. 

The  mixture  suggested  was  400  pounds 
dried  blood,  1200  pounds  fine  bone  and  400 
pounds  sulphate  of  potash.  The  quantity 
used  will  depend  on  the  character  of  the 
soil.  On  a  naturally  strong  soil  600  pounds 
per  acre  would  usually  answer;  on  light 
soils  twice  that  amount.  Some  growers  use 
a  ton  per  acre  but  usually  this  will  not 
pay.  We  should  use  two-tlilrds  of  this 
fertilizer  when  setting  the  plants — the  re¬ 
mainder  in  late  Summer  or  Fall. 


What  Form  of  Lime? 

We  expect  to  put  in  an  acre  of  late  cab¬ 
bage  the  coming  Summer ;  it  is  on  a  piece 
of  low  ground  which  is  partly  muck  ground, 
well  drained  and  lias  been  under  cultivation 
for  a  number  of  years.  We  think  from  cer¬ 
tain  indioations  that  the  ground  is  inclined 
to  be  sour,  aud  we  want  to  put  on  a  ton 
of  lime.  Which  will  be  the  best,  ground 
limestone  or  air-slaked  lime?  Would  bone 
meal  work  well  with  the  lime?  J.  a.  f. 

Gallon,  O. 

In  such  a  case  we  should  use  the  slaked 
lime.  Such  soil  will  need  quick  action. 
Bone  meal  will  answer  well  with  the  lime 
but  some  form  of  potash  will  be  needed. 


Grafting  Wax.— A  good  general  purpose 
grafting  wax  may  be  made  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  formula :  Resin,  four  pounds ;  beeswax, 
two  pounds ;  tallow,  one  pound.  Melt  all 
three  ingredients  together,  cool  somewhat 
and  pour  into  cold  water.  Grease  the 
hands  well  and  as  soon  as  the  wax  becomes 
cool  enough  to  handle,  pull  and  work  it 
until  it  asumes  a  light  brownish-yellow 
color.  It  may  then  be  molded  into  bails 
of  convenient  size  and  stored  in  a  cool 
place  until  ready  for  use.  If  a  softer  wax 
is  desired  substitute  linseed  oil  for  a  part 
or  all  of  the  tallow. 


Spraying  for  Deer. — Not  having  had 
cases  of  serious  inqury  from  deer  I  can 
only  suggest  substances  that  might  be  ef¬ 
fective  in  preventing  such  injury.  Would 
first  suggest  the  lime-sulphur  solution 
sprayed  in  the  Fall  before  or  soon  after 
the  leaves  fall.  This  is  coming  into  gen¬ 
eral  usf  for  the  San  Jos6  Scale,  and  would 
make  a  very  good  coating  that  would  be 
distasteful  to  any  animal.  Plain  lime 
wash,  as  thick  as  it  can  be  used  with  a 
spray  pump  might  do  equally  well.  The 
addition  of  quassia  chips,  hellebore, 
cayenne  pepper  or  a  little  arsenate  of  lead 
might  make  the  lime  wash  more  effective. 
Most  of  the  lime  washes  mentioned  could 
be  used  in  Summer  if  deer  are  abundant 
at  that  time.  s.  T.  maynaud. 

Massachusetts. 


Cabbage 

NEW  EARLY  COPENHAGEN  MARKET 

Heads  Weigh  Over  10  ibs. 

Heads  are  solid  and  uniform  and  it  is  without  a  doubt 
the  finest  large  round  headed  cabbage  yet  introduced. 

The  plant  itself  is  short  stemmed  and  the  rather 
small,  light  green  leaves  are  always  tightly  folded.  The 
plants,  therefore,  can  be  set  closer  together  than  is 
usual  with  varieties  of  similar  size. 

Trial  Packet  of  Seeds 

You  are  certain  to  like  this  Cabbage  so  send  15c. 
for  a  trial  packet  of  seeds. 

When  sending  the  seeds  we  will 
also  mail  you  a  copy  of  our  1913 
catalog,  which  contains  by  far  the 
greatest  list  of  flower  and  vege¬ 
table  seeds  published. 


SEEDS 


OF  A 

CENTURY 

Every  farmer  should  be  cautious 
as  to  what  seeds  he  buys.  The  failure 
of  an  entire  crop  would  mean  a 
gig-antic  loss  to  you. 

Poor  seeds  only  mean  that  you 
are  wasting  your  time  (and  money) 
cultivating  something  that  might 
grow  (and  might  not). 

You  can  get  good  seeds  without 
paying  a  cent  additional. 

The  house  of  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co. 
has  been  in  the  seed  business  for  over 
a  century — think  what  a  protection 
their  reputation  affords. 


“The  Most  Reliable  Seeds** 

have  been  famous  for  more  than  a 
century  for  their  purity  and  fertility 
and  those  who  use  them  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  their  merits. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

33  Barclay  Street  New  York  City 


The  Sweetest  Sweet  Corn 

The  Earliest  Tomatoes 

can  be  raised  by  planting  Harris'  Pocahontas  and  Butter¬ 
cup  (Yellow)  Sweet  Corn  and  Harris’  Now  Extra  Early 
Eurliana  Tomato. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  many  superior  varieties  of 
vegetables  we  have  developed  on  our  seed  farm.  Our  cat¬ 
alogue  tells  all  about  them. 

Our  seeus  are  used  and  appreciated  by  the  most  progressive 
market  gardeners  in  the  country  who  demand  the  very  best. 

If  you  want  really  good  Corn,  Cabbage  or  Veget¬ 
ables,  use  Harris'  Seeds  this  Spring.  You  might  just  as 
well  have  as  good  seeds  as  the  most  particular  gardeners. 

Write  for  our  catalogues  today  and  if  you  raise  for  mar¬ 
ket,  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners'  wholosalo  price  lis*  also. 

You  will  find  our  wholesale  prices  low  __ 
and  our  seeds  the  very  best. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.  |Ul 

Box  66  Coldwoter,  N.  Y  Ll  2fl  ft 


Onion  Seed,  Onion  Sets,  Seed  Potatoes 

Every  thing  in  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds.  Write 
for  catalog. 

J.  AUG.  DRAKE,  Seedsman,  Chester,  New  Jersey 

POTATOES — Bli*8,  Bo  v©«,  Carman, Cobbler, Gr ■* n  Ml.  Queen, ID t**, 
Longfellow,  G  w’k»»,  Wonder.  86  kind*.  0.  W.Ford,  Fisher*.  N. 


blackberries 

Vigorous,  Hardy,  Productive,  Pint*  Quality,  Firm,  Very  Late. 

1^  SWEET  POTATOES 

Kvor-bearin*  Raspbenie*,  Gooseberries,  Grape  Via*©*,  etc. 

GEO.  H.  LIEPE,  STO 

EG  EN  ERA  TED  SWEDISH  SEED  OATS  75c 
bushel ;  hags  free.  C.  R.  MELLEN.  Geneva,  New  York 


R 


Fottler,  Fiske,  Rawson  Co, 


Our  specialty 
SEEDS  of  the  "highe.t  grade”  for  the  Garden  or  Farm. 
DAHLIAS — over  700  varieties. 

GLADIOLUS— the  most  select  list. 

We  cannot  say  more  for  the  seeds  only  “The  Highest  Grade."  Our  Seed  Annua^ 
is  made  up  for  the  buyer  who  wants  "The  Best." 

Let  us  mail  you  one  and  you  be  the  judge. 

It  is  useful  as  a  reference  even  if  you  do  not  buy.  Just  mail  us  a  postal,  we  will  mai^ 
free  our  Seed  Annual,  and  if  interested  in  Dahlias  mention  our  Special  Dahlia  catalogue 
FOTTLER,  FISKE,  R/UVSO/V  C01MP4A/V 
12  and  13  Faneuil  Hall  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


>5t:2Zeg£s 

>. benr 


RASPBERRIES 

Allen’s  standard  red,  black  and  purple  varieties 
are  healthy,  hardy,  prolific  and  true  to  name. 
28  years  experience.  Shipments  carefully  made 
of  fresh,  vigorous  stock.  Write  for  copy  of 

Allen’s  Illustrated  Berry  BooK 

It  tells  how  to  make  money  growing  berries  at 
home  during  spare  time.  Full  directions  on  what 
to  grow  and  how  to  grow.  Describes  famous  A  lien 
line  of  berries,  small  fruits,  asparagus  and  privet. 
Every  fruit  grower  and  gardener  should  have 
this  book.  Copy  sent  Free  on  request. 
Prompt  Shipments  Guaranteed. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  Box  72  Salisbury,  Md. 


1913. 
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THE  GASOLINE  CULTIVATOR. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  give  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  “Jumbo  hen”  or  a  new 
device  for  applying  gasoline  power  to 
the  work  usually  done  by  a  horse  and 
cultivator.  In  this  device  there  is  a 
scratching  motion  in  place  of  the  plow¬ 
ing  or  scraping  usually  done  by  the  cul¬ 
tivator.  Still  another  principle  is  worked 
out  in  the  machine  shown  in  the  picture 
here.  Here  is  a  heavier  machine  work¬ 
ing  a  wider  track  with  teeth  somewhat 
like  those  used  on  a  spring-tooth  har¬ 
row.  There  is  no  seat  for  the  driver — 
he  walks  behind  with  constant  control 
over  the  direction  and  the  motion  of 
the  machine.  The  spurs  on  the  wheels 
enable  the  cultivator  to  walk  off  under 
its  own  power,  dragging  the  teeth  be¬ 
hind  it.  For  orchard  work  a  practical, 
light  machine  of  this  type  would  be 
wonderfully  useful.  It  can  be  driven 
up  close  to  the  row  of  trees  and  quickly 
turned,  while  the  work  would  be  about 
like  that  of  the  spring-tooth  harrow — 
perhaps  the  best  orchard  tool  we  have. 
We  simply  show  this  machine  as  a  type 
of  the  new  development  in  orchard  tools, 
and  the  wonderful  application  of  gaso¬ 
line  power  to  practical  farm  work. 


Apples  on  Rough  Land. 

E.  W.  B.j  Windham,  N.  Y. — Can  a  rea¬ 
sonable  success  be  had  with  apple  trees 
planted  on  rough  hill  lots  where  plowing 
is  impractical,  as  long'  as  they  are  given 
proper  pruning,  spraying,  and  mulching, 
etc.,  provided  the  laud  is  naturally  of  a 
good  character  aside  from  its  difficulty  of 
being  worked?  Wild  trees  on  similar  land 
are  growing  and  doing  very  fairly  well. 
When  I  say  a  “reasonable  success”  of  course 
I  mean  that  I  should  not  expect  such  abun¬ 
dant  crops  as  might  follow  with  rough 
cultivation,  but  crops  that  would  be  profit¬ 
able  when  it  is  considered  that  the  expenses 
are  not  so  great. 

Ans. — Yes,  if  you  are  satisfied  with 
a  “reasonable  success”  it  may  be  gained 
in  this  way.  The  presence  of  the  wild 
seedlings  shows  that  this  is  natural  ap¬ 
ple  land — well  adapted  to  the  crop.  It 
will  not  do  to  plant  trees  on  this  hill¬ 
side  and  let  them  alone  or  merely  prune 
and  spray.  Some  substitute  for  good 
culture  must  be  given,  or  the  trees  will 
not  make  good  growth.  A  thick  mulch 
of  manure,  hay,  beans  or  weeds  piled 
around  the  base  of  the  tree  is  a  substi¬ 


tute  for  culture,  but  on  such  land  as 
you  mention  it  is  often  hard  to  obtain 
this  mulch.  There  should  be  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  fair-sized  hay-cock  piled 
around  trees  three  years  old  or  more 
in  order  to  take  the  place  of  culture. 
This  mulch  has  its  disadvantages,  as 
vermin  often  nest  under  it  and  gnaw 
the  trees.  Such  trees  should  be  pro¬ 


tected  by  wrapping  wire  cloth  around 
them  and  the  mulch  should  be  pulled 
away  during  Winter. 

On  many  such  hills  while  all  the 
surface  cannot  safely  be  plowed  it  is 
sometimes  possible  to  plow  two  or  three 
furrows  along  each  side  of  the  rows, 
leaving  the  middle  unplowed.  Then 
those  narrow  strips  along  the  rows  can 
be  cultivated.  Even  if  this  cannot  be 


done  it  will  usually  pay  to  hoe  or  dig 
a  space  several  feet  in  diameter  around 
each  tree  and  keep  this  space  clean  of 
grass  or  weeds.  This  gives  culture  to 
the  tree  and  will  help  protect  it  in  case 
of  fire.  A  fair  but  slow  growth  can  be 
made  without  any  culture  at  all  if  you 
feed  the  tree  and  keep  mulch  material 
around  them,  but  the  narrow  plowed 


strips  or  the  hoeing  will  quicken  the 
trees  and  pay  well  for  the  labor. 


Planting  With  Dynamite. 

Perhaps  my  experience  with  dynamite 
for  tree  planting  may  be  of  interest.  I 
set  500  peaches  last  Spring  on  the 
roughest  possible  piece  of  mountain 
land  never  plowed  at  least  for  a  hun¬ 


dred  years.  About  10  years  ago  it  had 
been  lumbered  over  and  then  left  to 
grow  to  brush,  principally  cedar,  dog¬ 
wood  and  sassafras.  A  more  discourag¬ 
ing  site  for  an  orchard  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  imagine.  We  cut  out  the  brush 
and  with  no  small  difficulty -staked  out 
for  the  trees  18  feet  each  way.  Then 
without  further  preparation  we  blasted 
a  hole  at  each  stake,  using  half  a  stick 
of  25  per  cent  dynamite,  but  even  after 
the  blast  the  hole  was  not  ready  for  the 
tree.  The  soil  had  simply  been  loosened 
and  shaken  for  a  radius  of  two  or  three 
feet  and  as  deep.  It  was  necessary  to 
take  a  grub  hoe,  chop  out  roots  and 
half-loosened  stumps,  dig  out  stones  and 
throw  out  the  soil  and  then  plant  the 
tree.  It  was  the  first  of  May  before  we 
got  all  the  trees  in,  and  some  of  the 
last  set  had  been  waiting  heeled  in 
nearly  a  month.  From  the  time  the 
trees  were  set  until  the  first  of  August 
they  were  never  touched ;  not  an  hour’s 
work  was  put  on  them.  The  dogwood 
and  other  brush  cut  off  in  the  Spring 
sprouted  vigorously  in  places  as  high  as 
a  man’s  shoulder.  The  lot  looked  like 
a  wilderness  again.  August  1  we  put  in 
a  gang  and  cut  off  all  that  brush  close 
to  the  ground,  and  to  our  gratification 
the  peaches  had  made  a  marvelous 
growth.  Twenty-eight  out  of  the  500 
were  dead,  but  that  loss  I  attribute  to 
drying  out  while  being  held  in  so  long. 
The  live  trees,  most  of  them,  looked  as 
well  as  if  they  had  been  cultivated  all 
Summer.  The  dynamite  seemed  to  have 
been  both  cultivation  and  fertilizer. 

This  Spring  we  propose  to  blast  and 
dig  out  as  many  of  the  remaining  stumps 
and  roots  as  possible  and  then  grub 
around  each  peach  tree  by  hand.  The 
land  is  still  so  full  of  stumps  and 
sprouts-  no  plow  could  get  through.  1 
think  we  are  going  to  succeed  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  peach  orchard  there,  and  if  we  do 
the  dynamite  will  have  been  a  large  fac¬ 
tor  in  our  success.  I  ought  to  add  that 
digging  tree  holes  by  dynamite  is  very 
slow  work.  It  took  much  more  time 
than  I  supposed,  and  the  labor  cost  is 
high.  Each  stick  of  dynamite  has  to 
be  cut  in  two,  the  paper  at  the  end 
opened,  a  cap  put  on  a  piece  of  fuse,  the 
fuse  inserted  in  the  dynamite,  and  then 
the  paper  at  the  end  wrapped  up  again 
and  tied.  G.  T.  h. 


NEW  TYPE  GASOLINE  CULTIVATOR. 


FIFTY  YEARS’  UNPARALLELED  RECORD,  BOTH  IN  THE  FIELD  AND  WITH  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 

THE  MAPES  MANURES 

ABSOLUTELY  CHOICEST  OF  MATERIALS.  SEASONING.  AND  BEST  METHODS  OF  MANUFACTURE 
AVAILABILITY  WITHOUT  ACIDITY  NO  ROCK  OR  ACID  PHOSPHATES  USED 


IN  THE  FIELD 

The  record  of  The  Mapes  Manures  in  the  field  is  too  well  known  among  our  thousands  of  customers  and  friends,  and  with  us  we 
are  glad  to  say  the  terms  are  practically  interchangeable,  as  most  of  our  good  old  customers  have  become  our  friends  to  require  more  than 
a  reference  to  it. 

WITH  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 

We  are  equally  proud  of  our  Record  with  the  Stations.  There  may  at  times  have  been  an  occasional  chance  analysis  which  was 
not  quite  what  we  would  have  liked  to  have  seen,  and  not  as  we  believe  fairly  representative  of  our  goods,  but  with  the  grand  average  we 
have  no  fault  to  find. 

This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Station  methods  and  valuations  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  must  be  broadly  general  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  general  average  of  the  class  of  goods  examined,  and  can  therefore  never  be  expected  to  do  entire  justice  to  the  user  of  particularly 
choice  materials  and  unusual  methods  of  manufacture. 

From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  FERTILIZERS,  1912 : 

“  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.’S  fifteen  brands  all  fully  meet  their  guarantees,  with  the  exception  of  No.  553,  in  which  a 
deficiency  of  0.37  per  cent,  of  Potash  is  fully  offset  by  an  overrun  of  0.7  per  cent.  Nitrogen.” 

So  strong  a  statement  is  not  and  could  not  be  made  of  any  firm  which  had  an  equal  or  greater  number  of  brands. 

From  Annual  Bulletin  No.  143,  December,  1912 ,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Inspection  of  Commercial  Fertilizers : 
(It  publishes  a  table  giving  summary  of  results  of  analysis  of  complete  fertilizers  as  compared  with  manufacturers’  guarantees). 

“MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.  Number  of  brands  analyzed,  IS;  number  equal  to  guarantee  in  commercial  value,  18.” 

That  is,  every  one  of  The  Mapes  Brands  are  found  to  be  equal  to  their  guarantee  in  commercial  value,  and  of  no  other  company 
having  an  equal  or  a  greater  number  of  brands  can  this  be  said. 

It  publishes  another  table  bearing  on  the  Nitrogen  in  the  different  brands  analyzed.  The  Mapes  F.  &  P.  G.  Co.  show  90.26% 
as  their  percentage  Activity  of  Total  Nitrogen,  which  is  the  essential  point.  No  other  concern  having  an  equal  number  or  greater 
number  of  brands  analyzed  has  anything  like  so  high  a  percentage  Activity  of  Total  Nitrogen. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  The  Mapes  Manures  have  always  been,  and  will  always  continue  to  be,  while  under  the  same  man¬ 
agement,  far  above  the  average  of  fertilizers  offered  for  sale. 

In  speaking  of  this  management,  it  is  certainly  interesting  that  not  only  have  the  Mapeses  continued  successively  in  the  business 
for  three  generations,  grandfather,  father  and  son,  but  the  Lanes,  who  have  been  associated  with  the  Mapeses  from  the  start,  follow  the 
same  identical  record  in  the  business,  grandfather,  father  and  son,  successively,  and  we  ask — can  our  friends  and  customers  have  a  better 
guarantee  than  this  family  management  that  everything  has  been  done  and  will  continue  to  be  done  to  make  the  Mapes  Manures  as  good 
as  the  present  knowledge  of  fertilizer  science  permits  for  the  crops  for  which  they  are  intended. 

-  SEND  FOR  OUR  PAMPHLET  - 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


[ The  third  part  of  the  nous  on  "The  Badger 
State  ”  will  he  printed  next  week.'] 

Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  several 
nurserymen  who  will  be  perfectly  sure  to 
send  me  trebs  true  to  name  and  never  make 
mistakes?  s.  b.  k. 

No,  I  have  never  met  such  exalted  char¬ 
acters.  I  would  travel  many  miles  just  to 
look  at  a  man  who  never  makes  mistakes. 
The  nursery  business  is  peculiar.  It  deals 
With  living  things  and  with  things  which 
even  an  expert  has  trouble  to  separate 
when  they  are  starting.  Then  again  the 
work  of  delivering  crowds  into  a  short 
season  and  the  nurseryman  cannot  always 
obtain  skilled  labor  for  sorting  and  packing. 
He  cannot  do  all  his  own  budding  and  sort¬ 
ing  and  digging.  The  liability  to  make 
mistakes  Is  greater  in  the  nursery  business 
than  in  most  others  even  with  the  best  of 
care. 

So  I  cannot  name  this  new  and  im¬ 
proved  variety  of  nurseryman.  All  we  can 
do  is  to  name  men  who  really  try  to  handle 
their  business  carefully  and  honorably.  If 
I  met  a  nurseryman  who  was  willing  to 
“guarantee”  just  about  everything  I  should 
be  afraid  of  him.  The  worst  trouble  seems 
to  come  from  the  jobbers  who  buy  and  sell. 
Sometimes  these  men  do  not  even  ex¬ 
amine  the  stock  they  buy.  I  have  known 
them  to  resbip  it  without  even  opening  the 
packages — and  even  at  that  giving  the 
buyer  to  understand  that  they  grew  the 
stock  in  their  own  nursery.  Others  make 
a  sort  of  cunning  claim  that  all  their  stock 
is  budded  from  bearing  trees.  They  know 
better  and  so  do  the  real  business  buyers. 
In  some  cases  we  have  found  that  those 
men  were  buying  trees  from  a  distance 
and  selling  them  under  their  so-called 
claim  that  all  the  stock  was  from  bearing 
trees.  Another  smart  trick  is  to  use  the 
word  “wholesale”  so  as  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  even  when  a  man  bought  half  a 
dozen  trees  he  got  a  low  “wholesale”  price. 
Still  another  game  is  to  advertise  some  few 
varieties  at  a  very  low  price.  This  at¬ 
tracts  attention  but  the  “suckers”  usually 
And  that  these  cheap  plants  or  trees  have 
all  been  sold  and  he  is  induced  to  buy 
something  else  and  pay  more  than  he  would 
elsewhere.  I  could  fill  a  page  with  the 
tricks  which  are  budded  into  the  average 
nursery  tree.  I  think  the  buyers  are  largely 
responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs.  We 
often  have  people  come  asking  if  a  certain 
Arm  is  “reliable.”  The  “literature"  of  this 
Arm  stamps  it  as  an  impossible  fake  yet 
here  are  intelligent  people  chasing  after 
it.  Sometimes  they  expect  to  save  a  cent 
or  two  on  a  tree.  In  other  cases  they  will 
pay  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  a  wil¬ 
ling  tax  on  guff  and  wind.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  how  intelligent  people  can  act 
in  this  way — but  they  do,  and  without 
question,  most  of  the  fraud  and  bluff  in 
the  nursery  business  is  due  to  the  craze 
for  “cheap”  trees  regardless  of  quality. 

How  can  I  And  out  what  varieties  are 
best  for  my  locality?  I  want  a  perma¬ 
nent  orchard.  The  “authorities”  do  not 
seem  to  agree.  j.  s.  k. 

I  am  getting  so  that  I  dislike  to  give 
anything  but  the  most  general  advice  about 
varieties.  It  is  too  much  a  matter  of  soil 
and  general  situation.  I  planted  my 
orchard  on  the  advice  of  “authorities,” 
and  at  least  one-third  of  it  ought  to  be 
worked  over.  Had  I  gone  to  a  few  of  my 
neighbors  for  advice  I  should  now  be  much 
better  off.  There  are  a  few  standard  va¬ 
rieties  which  do  well  in  any  locality.  The 
newer  sorts  ought  to  be  tested  before 
planting  freely.  I  would  test  by  top  work¬ 
ing  scions  into  trees  now  growing.  In  some 
cases  you  And  apple  trees  growing  near 
school  houses  or  other  public  buildings. 
They  might  well  be  used  for  public  testing 
of  new  varieties.  Let  some  expert  grafter 
put  in  scions  of  popular  sorts  and  all  watcli 
their  growth.  I  knew  a  man  who  was 
brought  close  to  ruin  by  keeping  Brahma 
hens  while  Leghorns  gave  him  a  good  profit. 
Some  of  the  apple  failures  we  read  about 
are  due  to  planting  ill-adapted  varieties. 

In  all  this  multitude  of  advice  about 
spraying  materials  what  shall  we  really 
use?  s.  M.  B. 

The  business  fruit  grower  or  gardener 
has  been  obliged  to  figure  this  out  for  him¬ 
self.  There  are  many  smaller  growers  or 
beginners  who  are  still  puzzled.  In  fight¬ 
ing  insects  we  must  remember  the  two 
general  classes — eaters  and  suckers.  Tfie 

eating  insects  chew  off  the  leaves  or  stems 
and  a  spray  containing  poison  is  needed 
to  fight  them.  Plant  lice  and  scale  in¬ 
sects  do  not  each  but  suck  out  the  juice 

and  they  must  be  killed  by  contact — that 
is.  some  oily  or  biting  substance  which 
will  destroy  when  it  hits  them.  For  the 
San  Jos6  scale  we  use  both  soluble  oil  and 
lime  sulphur.  We  like  the  oil  as  a  Winter 
spray  for  apple  trees.  It  gets  into  the 

"fuzz”  and  under  the  rough  bark  better 
than  other  sprays.  It  has  served  us  well 
without  injury.  The  lime-sulphur  properly 
made  is  very  effective  and  has  power  over 
some  plant  diseases  as  well  as  over  the 
scale.  We  have  thus  far  used  the  com¬ 
mercial  brands.  They  cost  more  than  the 
home-boiled  mixture  but  we  have  found 
them  uniform  and  effective.  Some  of  the 
manufacturers  undertake,  as  I  think 
foolishly,  to  ridicule  the  plan  of  making 
lime-sulphur  on  the  farm.  The  operation 
is  not  difficult  and  many  farmers  have 
boilers  or  cookers  which  enable  them  to 
make  just  exactly  as  good  a  lime-sulphur 
mixture  as  the  manufacturers  do  at  a 
great  saving  of  cost.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  not  sensible  to  attack  the  manufac¬ 
turers  and  urge  every  man  to  make  the 
mixture  at  home.  I  have  always  felt  that 
there  is  a  legitimate  place  for  all  these 
“manufactured”  insecticides  or  fertilizers. 
The  tendency  will  be,  more  and  more,  to 
buy  the  separate  ingredients  and  mix  or 
make  at  home.  Yet  in  spite  of  their  extra 
cost  the  ready  made  goods  will  always  be 
sold  as  surely  as  baker's  bread  or  ready¬ 
made  clothing.  Recently  dry  “powders” 
known  as  soluble  sulphur  have  been  put 
on  the  market.  These  arc  not  lime-sul¬ 
phur  though  many  seem  to  think  they  are. 
They  appear  to  be  compounds  of  soda  and 
sulphur.  We  have  some  of  this  material 
and  I  believe  it  will  prove  a  success  as 
a  scale  spray — though  we  do  not  know  yet 
how  strong  it  should  be  used.  I  shall  ‘go 


slow  with  it  in  spraying  trees  that  are 
in  foliage  but  I  believe  it  will  get  the  scale 
on  dormant  trees.  For  potatoes  and  most 
plant  diseases  I  think  we  should  stay  with 
our  old  friend  Bordeaux  Mixture  or  its 
manufactured  substitutes.  The  dry  powder 
or  "dust  spray”  has  worked  quite  well  with 
us  on  low  vines  but  not  so  well  in  orchards 
I  do  not  think  it  is  gaining  in  popularity 
except  that  it  saves  time. 

How  heavily  can  I  afford  to  invest  in 
the  high-priced  novelties?  w.  a.  e. 

It  depends  upon  how  much  you  are  in¬ 
clined  to  gamble. 

It  is  a  clean,  straight  gamble  and  noth¬ 
ing  more,  when  a  man  buys  enough  of  a 
high-priced  new  fruit  to  start  an  orchard 
or  farm  operation  at  once.  No  man  has 
any  business  to  find  fault  later  on  if  he 
“plunges”  on  some  new  fruit  and  finds  it 
to  be  inferior  or  no  more  than  equal  to 
standard  varieties  already  in  cultivation. 
After  all  that  has  been  said  about  this 
it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  work  up  much 
sympathy  for  a  man  who  permitted  him¬ 
self  to  be  “stung”  in  this  way.  The  true 
“sport”  would  know  that  he  took  a  chance 
in  a  lottery  and  lost.  Look  at  it  for  a 
moment.  The  men  who  are  booming  the 
new  fruit  are  not  great  benevolent  citizens 
like  Dr.  Babcock  with  his  milk  test.  Like 
the  great  majority  of  humans  they  are  hard 
after  a  dollar.  They  know  they  have  a 
good  thing  in  this  new  fruit  and'  the  only 
way  to  make  much  out  of  it  is  to  get  a 
big  price  for  the  first  few  thousand  trees. 
Following  natural  development  within  a 
few  years  the  price  of  these  trees  will  have 
fallen  to  one-quarter  of  what  is  charged 
for  them  now.  The  fruit  from  them  will 
not  sell  for  any  great  advance  over  the 
price  of  other  similar  varieties.  What 
then  can  you  gain  by  spending  a  lot  of 
money  in  starting  orchards  at  the  high 
introduction  price?  Our  advice  is  to  buy  a 
few  trees  of  these  well  attested  novelties 
and  give  them  a  good  tryout.  To  go  be¬ 
yond  that  is  a  gamble.  We  are  often  asked 
to  interfere  when  people  boom  such 
“novelties.".  It  is  hard  to  know  how  to 
draw  the  line  between  evident  “guff”  and 
sincere  statements  of  high  praise. 

Give  us  in  a  few  lines  the  chief  facts 
about  using  fertilizers  in  orchards. 

J.  w.  c. 

I  cannot  do  it.  A  book  would  be  needed 
to  tell  even  part  of  the  story.  'The  late 
Dr.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  prepared  what  seems 
to  me  the  most  sensible  statement  of  the 
plant  food  needs  of  the  orchard.  He  sug¬ 
gested  a  mixture  of  one-third  each,  ground 
bone,  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash. 
This  was  what  he  called  a  “basic  formula” 
to  meet  all  food  requirements  of  an 
orchard  except  possibly  nitrogen.  If  the 
tree  showed  the  need  of  more  nitrogen  this 
could  be  quickly  supplied  as  nitrate  of 
soda  or  dried  blood.  If  a  “cover  crop”  of 
clover,  cow  peas  or  vetch  could  be  used 
after  the  season’s  cultivation  is  over  this 
crop  would  add  most  of  this  needed  nitro¬ 
gen.  There  is  little  in  this  mixture  that 
could  be  lost  out  of  the  soil,  and  it  would 
be  admirable  for  all  long  lived  fruits  like 
apples  or  pears.  With  extra  nitrogen  it 
would  also  serve  for  peaches  and  small 
fruits.  This  is  as  good  a  suggestion  as 
I  can  make  to  those  who  wish  to  make 
their  own  mixtures  or  apply  the  chemi¬ 
cals.  _  h.  w.  c. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  PROF.  T.  V.  MUNSON. 

“It  is  all  right,  I  have  not  a  regret,  my 
life  has  been  full  and  satisfactory  and  I 
am  ready  to  go.”  These  were  the  last 
words  of  one  of  America's  greatest  scientific 
and  practical  horticulturists,  Thomas  Vol- 
ney  Munson.  His  spirit  passed  to  the  great 
beyond  on  January  22  last,  at  his  home 
at  Denison,  Texas.  He  was  born  Septem¬ 
ber  20,  1843,  on  a  farm  near  Astoria,  Il¬ 
linois,  and  was,  therefore,  nearing  70  years 
of  age.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
graduating  from  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  in  1870  and  soon  became  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Agricultural  College  of 
that  State,  where  he  taught  botany  and 
practical  horticulture.  He  married  at  this 
time  and  resigned  his  position  to  take  up 
the  work  that  he  followed  until  his  death, 
that  of  experimental  and  practical  fruit 
growing.  lie  located  on  the  outskirts  of 
Denison,  Texas,  in  the  early  seventies, 
where  he  established  a  nursery  and  began 
extensive  experiments  with  the  grape  and 
to  some  extent  with  all  the  fruits  suitable 
to  that  climate. 

It  was  at  a  horticultural  meeting  and 
fruit  fair  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  that  I  first  met 
Prof.  Munson  in  1882,  where  he  displayed 
a  large  colection  of  grapes,  and  a  few 
years  later  I  began  visiting  him  at  his  home 
to  get  a  deeper  insight  of  the  great  work 
he  was  doing.  He  did  not  work  by  chance 
but  used  the  greatest  care  and  the  most 
exact  scientific  methods  in  producing  seed¬ 
lings  of  the  various  species  of  American 
grapes,  for  this  was  the  department  of 
horticulture  that  really  received  the  de¬ 
votion  of  his  mature  life.  He  made  a  spe¬ 
cial  study  of  all  the  native  American  grapes 
and  was  the  first  to  bring  many  of  the 
species  under  cultivation.  Many ‘of  them 
were  crossed  by  him  with  each  other  and 
with  the  varieties  of  the  Old  World  species, 
Vitis  vinifera.  which  led  him  into  asso¬ 
ciated  work  with  the  vineyardists  of  France 
in  particular.  His  deep  interest  and  in¬ 
sight  into  the  needs  of  the  French  grape 
growers  resulted  in  very  material  assist¬ 
ance  to  them  in  the  introduction  of  phyl¬ 
loxera  resistant  stocks  for  their  vineyards, 
for  this  insect  had  been  ravaging  there 
for  years  past,  almost  to  the  point  of  entire 
destruction.  For  these  most  useful  efforts 
he  was  awarded  all  the  honors  that  the 
French  people  could  fittingly  bestow  and 
among  them  the  decoration  of  the  “Legion 
of  Honor”  with  the  title  of  “Chevalier  du 
Merit  Agricole.” 

But  Mr.  Munson  was  honored  in  his  own 
country  as  well,  for  he  was  one  of  the 
foremost  workers  in  the  field  of  American 
horticulture.  He  was  vice-president  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  many  kindred  associations  in  his  own 
State  and  the  Nation,  fie  was  a  most  in¬ 
structive  and  lucid  writer  and  speaker  and 
whatever  he  wrote  or  said  publicly  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  interest  and  benefit. 

Aside  from  Prof.  Munson’s  horticultural 
attainments  and  abilities  he  was  a  most 
lovable  friend,  lie  was  a  noble  man  of 
the  highest  type.  n.  e.  van  deman. 


■HAT’S  how  I  can  sell  such  high-grado  buggies  at  such  low 
prices.  I  simply  cut  out  all  the  middlemen’s  profit,  sales- 


_  I  simply  cut  out  all  the  middlemen’s  profit,  sales-  \ 

A  men’s  salaries  and  expenses  and  give  you  the  benefit  of  all 
this  saving.  The  result  is  you  cannot  buy  a  better  buggy  for 
the  same  money,  nor  as  good  a  buggy  for  any  less  anywhere  in  the 
world.  I  can  furnish  you  exactly  the  buggy  YOU  want,  giving  you 
your  choice  as  to  color,  finish,  upholstery,  etc.  You  take  absolutely 
no  chances  in  placing  your  order  with  mo  because  you  are  fully  pro- 


My  $30,000  Guarantee 


Under  this  guarantee  I  will  ship  you  any  buggy  or 
harness  in  my  catalog  and  let  you  use  it  right  on  the 
road  for  30  days  and  submit  it  to  any  reasonable 
test  in  actual  use.  If  it  is  not  exactly  as  my  cat¬ 
alog  states  I  will  refund  every  cent  of  your  *33? 
money  and  pay  the  freight  both  ways  besides.  And  ^ 
there  won  t  be  any  argument  about  it  eith- 
er.  Behind  my  guarantee  is  a  $30,000  bond 
deposited  by  mo  in  the  Mercer  National 
Bank  of  this  city.  That  ought  to  con-  ^ 
vince  the  most  skeptical.  <--g3SB6>H 

Let  me  send  you  my  big 

mm  of  Buggy  rrm 


Bargains 

__  This  shows  you  not  only  the  lat¬ 
est  styles  in  buggies  but  also  how  they  are  mado  and 
how  carefully  each  one  is  inspected  and  tested 
before  it  is  shipped.  It  shows  tests  of  strength  ^ 
for  individual  parts  which  no  cheap  buggy  could 
stand.  You  will  find  all  this  explained  ia  my  /jW| 
book  together  with  a  lot  of  other  interest-  rSB 

ing  and  valuable  information. 

Send  for  it  Today  Vfcl® 

I  want  you  to  have  it  whether  you  buy  s£ 

buggy  this  year  or  not.  I  will  be  glad  to  I  ~l3J!Sg^5 

send  it  and  pay  the  postage  on  it.  You  \ 

need  not  write  a  letter,  just  nso  a  postal 

card,  but  send  it  TODAY.  V/  /  \j\ 


*x**;<*v 


D.T.  Bohon,  217  Main  St.,Harro  Jsburg,Ky, 


BOHON’S  IKS  BUGGIES 

DIRECT 

‘Mk  toYOU 


Make  the  farm  house  as 
bright  and  cheerful  as  the  city  home 
by  install  i  ng  a  Dayton  Electric  Lighting' 
outfit.  Turn  a  switch  and  flood  your 
premises,  house,  barn,  gateways  and 
driveways,  with  brilliant  electric  lights. 

Complete  outfit,  including  engine,  dynamo, 
switch  board,  storage  batteries,  etc.,  S250.00  up. 
according  to  number  of  lights  desired.  Cheaper  to 
operate,  cleaner  and  safer  than  any  other  li^hL 
Write  for  complete  information  today.  It  will 
cost  you  nothing  to  find  out  about  this  wonderfully 
convenient  lighting  system. 

THE  DAYTON  ELECTRICAL  MFG.  CO. 


Have  you  ever 

worked  at  your  .prayer  pump  _  ^ 

for  an  hour  (or  longer)  with  your  hands  in 
the  solution?  You  won’t  if  you  have  Iron 
Ago  No.  191  Vertical  Barrel  Pump.  It  at* 
taches  on  the  outside  of  any  bairei — easy  to 
get  at.  Bronze  ball  valves;  hemp  packing] 
automatic  dasher  inside;  4  row  attachment. 

Low  price.  With  or  without  barrel. 

You  must  sae  this  sprayer  to  know  its 
worth.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  it 
and  other  Iron  Age  farm,  garden 
and  orchard  tools.  Backed  by  76 
year.’  experience. 

Write  u.  for  special  booklets. 


* 


BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 
Bo..  I02-V  Crealoch,  N.  J. 


Largest  man. 
ufacturcrs  of 
Ignition 
.Lighting 
■Apparatus 
exclusively 
in  die  U.  8. 


I 
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231  St.  Clair  St. 
Dayton,  Ohio 


For  a  limited  time, 
we  will  give  abso¬ 
lutely  free  a  can  of 
Riemer’s  Shoe  Life 
with  every  pair  of 

Riemer’s  Wood  Sole  Shoes  or  Boots 

It’s  a  perfect  dressing  for  Riemer’s  or  any 
other  work  shoes,  boots  or  harness. 

Riemer’s  Wood  Sole  Shoes  should  be  worn 

.  by  every  farmer.  They  are  light,  durable,  sanitary, 
J  water-proof  and  far  superior  to  leather  or  metal  soled 
shoes.  A  trial  will  convince  you.  If  not 
at  dealer’s  send  us  his  name  and  $2.50 
for  Shoes  or  $2.75  for  Boots.  We  pay  ex¬ 
press  charges.  Money  back  if  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Illustrated  booklet  free. 


>  j. 


X-l 


' 


A.  H.  Riemer  Shoe  Co. 

2911  Vliet  Stre.t 
Milwaukee,  Wi>. 


282  Pages.  788  Illustrations.  67  Color  Plates.  2'6t 
Articles  described.  Every  Musical  Instrument  Free 
I  rial.  Superb  Quality.  Lowest  Prices.  Easy  Pay¬ 
ments.  Mention  instrument  you  are  interested  in. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WLRLITZER  CO. 

185  f.  4th  Ave.,  Cincinnati.  608  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


^ATENTfff) 


ROWN’ 

Bronchiial 

TROCHE 


s 


Save  the  Voice 

Save  the  lungs.  Relieve  hoarseness  and  coughing 
spells,  ‘“'c,  60c,  $1.00.  Sample  Free. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON  Boston,  Mass. 


Ttlarlin 


Model 

1897 


Repeating  Me 

Shoots  all  .22  short,  .22  long  an 
.22  long-rifle  cartridges; 

cellent  for  rabbits,  squi 
rels,  hawks,  crows,  fox< 
and  all  small  garr 
and  target  woi 

_ rc-rc  M[  _  v  ^  _1X__J rj _  ^  up  to  200  yard: 

HereV  the  best-made 
.22  rifle  in  the  world! 

It’s  a  take-down,  convenient  to  carry  and  clean.  The  tool  steel 
working  parts  cannot  wear  out.  Its  Ivory  Bead  and  Rocky  Mountain 
sights  are  the  best  set  ever  furnished  on  any  .22.  Has  lever  action— like  a  big 
|C’  has.  soI!<1  top  and  side  ejection  for  safety  and  rapid  accurate  firing. 
iV,  cilfu  case-hardened  finish  and  superb  build  and  balance.  Price,  round  barrel 
$11. d0;  octagon,  $10.00.  <J  Model  1802,  similar,  but  not  take-down,  prices,  $12.15  up.’ 

Learn  more  about  all  Marlin  repeater*.  Send  3  T/lar/fa  firearms  Gk% 

•tamps  postage  lor  the  128-page  Marlin  catalog.  157  Willow  St.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


1913. 
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THE  FARMER’S  SAW 

MILL 


T\7’E  MAKE  other  mills,  and  all 
sizes,  but  the  cut  shown  here 
is  one  of  our 
LEVER  SET  VARIABLE  FEED  SAW  MILLS 

especially  suited  tofariner’sneedsand  light  work. 

This  mill  can  bo  run  by  eithersteam  or  gasoline 
engine,  5  to  If)  H.P.  It  takes  logs  from  12to30ft. 
in  length,  has  many  superior  featuros  found  in 
no  other  mill  and  our  low  price  will  interest  you. 
Our  free  catalog  will  tell  gov,  all  about  it— if  in¬ 
terested  in  saw  mill  machinery  it  will  pay  you 
to  send  for  it  at  once. 


WM.  BARTLEY  &  SONS,  Bartley.  N.  J. 


Forkner  Light  Draft 

Hangs  low  and  has  Uoy*fnW 
great  extension— you  HdllUvr 
work  right  up  to  trees  without  dis¬ 
turbing  houghs  or  fruit.  With  it  you 
can  cultivate  20  to  30  acres  a  day 
with  one  team.  Low-priced,  but  built 
for  long,  hard  service. 
THIS  BOOK  FREE 

Modern  Orchard  Tillage,  written 
by  a  practical  orchardist,  chock- 
full  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.  Write 
for  it. 


Light  Draft  Harrow 
Company 

612  E.  Nevada  St., 
Marshalltown,  Iowa 


HOLE  AUGER 


?o*„  IWAN 


at  least  two  inches  larger 
than  your  posts.  You  need 
this  much  room  to  tamp  it  solidly 
at  the  bottom.  A  six-inch  post  in  a 
six-inch  hole  cannot  be  set  solidly 
because  you  cannot  tamp  it  at  tbo 
bottom  and  tamping  at  the  top  alono 
is  useless. 

Iwan  Post  Hole  Augers 


Special 
price  to 
intro¬ 
duce 
if  not 
sold  by 
your 
dealer 


are  furnished  in  sizes  from  3  to 
16  Inches  in  diameter,  and  sold  by 
nearly  all  hardware  and  imple¬ 
ment  dealers.  Don’t  accept  an 
Imitation  if  you  want  an  auger 
for  long  service,  quick  boring  and 
easy  work.  A  million  farmers  already  use 
them.  Our  “Easy  Digging,’booklet  and  catalog 
free.  Write  for  It  now  while  our  address 
is  before  you. 

IWAN  BROS.,  Box  E,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  both 
with  and  without  farm  experience,  who  wish  to 
work  on  farms.  If  you  neod  a  good,  steady,  sober 
man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  i»  a  phil¬ 
anthropic  organization  and  we  make  no  charge  to 
employer  or  employee.  Our  object  ii  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  farming  among  Jews. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Ave.,  /V.  Y.  City 


I' 


The  demand  for  Edwards  "Reo”  Steel  Shlngl 
has  become  60  big  that  wo  now  sell  them  fro 
factory  to  user  for  less— actually  LESS— thi 
common  wood  shingles.  And  we  pay  a 

toba*  an 

No  Trick  to  Put  Them  On 

You  don’t  havo  to  nail  these  steel  shingles,  like  wo- 
•hinglos,  ONE  AT  A  TIME.  Put  on  as  hiKh  as  100  atone 
for  they  comoin  big  sheets  ready  to  nail  on  sheathing  ore 
roof.  It  b  ton  times  easier  than  putting  on  wood  sliingh 
No  extra  materials  to  buy,  no  painting  to  do,  no  tools 
borrow.  Your  hired  man  can  do  the  job  with  a  hainmt 

Absolutely  Rustproof 

Please  don’t  judge  Edwards  Steel  ShiuKlcs  by  comm' 
galvanized  iron  roofing— the  kind  that  mats.  Wo  havo  i 
▼ented  a  method  that  absolutely  prevents  rust  from  ev 
getting  a  foothold,  as  100,000  delighted  owners  of  Ed  war 
Roofs  havo  found  out.  It’s  the  famous  Edwards  Tightco 
rrocesa  applied  to  genuine  Open  Hearth  Steel. 

Protect  Your  Buildings  from  FIRE 

Don  t  take  chan eos  of  lire  from  defective  chimneys,  fl 
s,PJ™  and  lightning.  Roof  your  buildings  with  the 
Dipeel  .  hinglos  and  make  them  safe.  Remember,  uinoo1 
of  every  ton  fires  shirt  with  the  roof.  Wo  specifically  gua 
anteeovory  Edwards  Steel  Shingle  Roof  against  lightnin 
This  Guaranty  is  backed  by  a  $10,000  Cash  Bond. 

Cheaper  Than  Prepared-Paper  Roofln 

Edwards  Steel  Shinclcs  cost  loss,  far  LESS,  than  pr 
roofing,  IK  YOU  EldUKETi 
COST  PER  \ EAR.  And  that’s  tho  right  way  to  figure 

Write  for  Special  Proposition 

Bend  postal  ntonce  for  latest  Rooflni?  Bools  373  at 
Special  lac.ory  Prices.  Give  size  of  roof,  if  you  cai 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
323-373  Lock  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohi 


A  VINE-CLAD  ARCH. 

In  the  northwest  angle  of  our  house 
is  a  porch  which  we  use  in  Summer  for 
a  (lining  room.  It  is  boarded  up  from 
the  floor  about  three  feet,  down  from 
the  ceiling  about  the  same,  the  inter¬ 
vening  space  being  covered  with  screen¬ 
ing.  It  was  delightfully  cool  in  the 
forenoon,  but  the  afternoon  sun  would 
pour  in  on  us  mercilessly,  while  a  hard 
rain  would  sometimes  blow  in  and 
drench  the.  table.  We  decided  that 
vines  would  be  the  remedy,  but  how  to 
keep  out  the  sun  and  rain  without  also 
spoiling  our  view  of  the  fields  and  lanes 
was  a  puzzle.  I  finally  called  on  the 
blacksmith  and  asked  him  to  take  three 
iron  bars  (old  wagon  tires  were  used) 
and  bend  them  alike  to  form  an  arch, 
transverse  bars,  equi-distant,  were  bolt¬ 
ed  on  to  hold  the  arch  in  position.  The 
boys  then  went  to  the  wood  lot  and  cut 
four  posts  of  equal  size,  peeled 


WISTARIA  AND  GRAPE  TRELLIS. 

them  nicely  and  set  them  in  the  ground, 
two  at  each  end  of .  the  porch.  The 
completed  arch  was  then  set  onto  the 
posts,  the  oak  piece  being  nailed 
firmly  to'  the  top  of  them.  This  made 
a  good  strong  support,  for  the  vines  did 
not  touch  the  building,  as  Father  was 
afraid  of  mildew ;  still  does  not  obstruct 
our  view  and  admits  the  air  freely. 

The  trellis  was  still  somewhat  open 
on  top,  so  we  took  two  lengths  of  fen¬ 
cing  wire  and  laid  side  by  side,  fasten¬ 
ing  them  with  wire  to  the  bars.  There 
was  a  two-year-old  Wistaria  growing 
already  at  one  end.  which  soon  covered 
about  half  the  trellis,  and  we  had  just 
planted  a  wine  grape  vine,  which  grew 
well  that  season,  and  last  Summer  the 
two  completely  covered  the  trellis,  then 
dropped  over  the  front  and  with  a 
little  training  made  a  beautiful  curtain, 
completely  shutting  out  the  rain  and 
sun.  The  part  which  brought  such  fav¬ 
orable  comment  from  family  and  friends 
was  the  clusters  of  purple  flowers,  the 
Wistaria  beans  and  fine  bunches  of 
grapes  which  dropped  through  the  wire 
and  hung  side  by  side  underneath,  while 
the  vines  doubled  and  twisted  and 
sprawled  over  the  top.  dalton. 

Crossing  Beets  With  Cabbage. 

N.  D.,  Orient,  N.  Y. — Would  green-headed 
cabbage  and  red  beets  set  out  for  seed 
mix  side  by  side?  Would  they  mix  in  color; 
that  Is  would  the  beets  give  a  red  color 
to  the  cabbage  planted  from  the  seed  from 
that  cabbage?  I  have  been  informed  that 
is  tho  way  they  got  red  cabbage.  It  looks 
rather  funny  to  me,  but  I  would  like  to 
know  if  I  have  been  misinformed. 

Ans. — There  is  not  the  slightest  rea¬ 
son  for  believing  that  the  proximity  of 
beets  and  cabbage  would  make  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  color  of  either.  The  beet 
belongs  to  the  goose-foot  family 
(Chenopodiacese),  the  cabbage  to  the 
Cruci  ferae  or  mustard  family,  and  there 
is  no  likelihood  of  pollen  admixture. 
Peculiarities  of  soil  affect  color  of 
both  flowers  and  foliage,  hut  the  near¬ 
ness  of  one  plant  to  another  certainly 
would  not  do  so,  except  as  the  stronger 
plant  starved  the  weaker.  Both  beets 
and  cabbages  are  extremely  variable  in 
character.  There  are  some  ornamental 
beets  with  deeply  colored,  variegated 
and  curled  leaves,  while  the  cabbage 
Las  “sported”  into  great  variety  of 
form  and  habit  during  the  centuries  it 
has  been  cultivated.  Since  the  first 
“break”  into  a  reddish  tint,  which  was 
probably  noticed  and  perpetuated  by 
some  gardener  who  returned  to  earth 
generations  ago,  the  color  has  been  in¬ 
tensified  by  careful  selection.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  that  a  crimson  beet  might  turn 
a  neighboring  cabbage  red  reminds  us 
of  the  English  gardener  who  buried 
his  favorite  tortoiseshell  cat  under  a 
smooth-fruited  gooseberry  hush,  and  as¬ 
serted  that  the  following  crop  of 
gooseberries  bore  a  heavy  covering  of 
tortoiseshell  hairs. 


Berry 

Baskets 


A  R  R  O  W , 


BRAND 


Berry  Baskets  all  sizes 
Peach  Baskets  all  sizes 


Best  quality  goods  Factory  prices 

Berry,  Peach  and 
Grape  Crates,  etc. 

ORDER  EARLY  AND  SAVE  MONEY 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

COLES  &  COMPANY 


109  and  111  Warren  St. 
Established  1884  New  Yokr 


“The  Best  Is  the  Cheapest” 

applies  to  fertilizers  as  well  as  anything 
else.  When  the  careful  farmer  buys  fer¬ 
tilizer,  he  should  not  only  aim  to  get  the 
most  Plant  Food  for  his  money,  but  he 
should  also  demand  to  know  the  materials 
which  enter  into  its  composition.  The  analysis  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  It  is  the  availability  of  the  materials  as  Plant  Food 
which  counts. 

Hubbard’s  “Bone  Bass”  Fertilizers 
Standards  of  Purity  and  Reliability 

Remember  that  one  dollar  invested  in  high-grade  fertilizers  will  buy 
as  much  Plant  Food  as  $1.70  to  $1.90  in  low-grade  goods.  Why 
not  let  us  help  You  to  have  Bigger,  Better  Crops  for  1913  ?  The 
Science  of  Fertilizers,  applied  in  a  simple,  practical  way  will  make  the 
Business  of  Farming  a  great  success. 

Write  today  for  our  booklets,  “Soil  Fertility,”  “The  Grass  Crop,”  “The  Apple” 
and  Hubbard’s  Bone  Base  1913  Almanac,  which  contains  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  soil,  fertilizers  and  other  farm  subjects.  Sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Department  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 


\  /  ,.  Cold 

Vaseline  Cream 

Thoroughly  cleanses  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  keeps  it 
healthy.  Relieves  irritation  and  roughness. 

A  perfectly  pure,  safe  cream  for  constant  use — for  children 
or  grown-ups. 

Just  one  of  the  famous  “Vaseline”  preparations,  which 
are  needed  for  the  little  daily  ills  and  accidents  in  every  home. 

If  your  druggist  cannot  supply  you,  write  direct. 

Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Company 

35  State  Street  (Co-ona.ud.)  New  York 


15c.  Post-paid 


Interesting  booklet  on 
request 


0 


Planet  Jr 

rower,  and  Ridger  is  a  wonder  in  cultivating  corn,  potatoes,  and 
similar  crops.  It  is  light  in  draft,  simple  and 
strong  in  construction,  and  comfortable  to  ride 
upon.  Either  regular  or  spring-trip  standards  may 
be  used.  Can  be  equipped  with  roller-bearings, 
spring-trip  standards,  and  discs.  It  works  rows  28 
to  44  inches,  and  cultivates  corn  until  5  feet  high. 
FQFF  An  instructive  64-page 
1  illustrated  catalogue 

Describes  55  latest  tools  including  one-  and  two-horse 
cultivators,  wheel-hoes,  seeders,  harrows,  etc. 

Write  for  it  today! 


w 
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S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 

Philadelphia 
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BOOK  FREE 

“The  Soil 
and 

Intensive 
Tillage. 


Follow  Our  Advice— It  Pays 

Practice  intensive  tillage.  Our  new  48-page 
book,  “  The  Soil  and  Intensive  Tillage,”  tells 
why  and  how.  And  it  is  free  for  the  asking. 

Implements  are  made  expressly  for 
intensive  tillage.  They  are  de- 
,  signed  and  constructed  with  that 

onepointalwaysin  view.  TheCux- 
away  Grove  Harrow,  shown  totheleft.isonly  oneof 
a  hundred  styles  and  sizes  that  we  make.  There  is  a 
Cutaway  for  practically  every  tillage  purpose.  Ask 
yourdealer  tosliow  you  Cutaway  disk  plowsand  har¬ 
rows.  If  he  can’t  supply  your  needs  witha  Cutaway, 
write  us.  Under  nocousiderationacceptasubstitute. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO..  839  Main  St.,  Higj|anum*Conn. 

Makers  of  the  original  CLARK  cutaway n  disk  harrows 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.01.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
marks,  or  10J4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  suck  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  article  on  “Renting  Orchards”  is  written  by 
an  expert.  Mr.  Pullen  does  not  talk  theory ;  he  tells 
what  he  has  done.  You  will  see  there  is  no  great 
fortune  in  the  business.  It  gives  a  man  who  knows 
how  a  chance  to  realize  on  a  neglected  opportunity. 
That  is  about  all  there  is  to  it. 

* 

The  Long  Island  potato  growers  want  two  things 
in  particular  investigated.  Plow  can  they  use  lime  to 
increase  the  clover  crop  without  increasing  the  scab 
on  potatoes?  The  potato  crop  is  the  backbone  of 
Long  Island  farming.  The  rotation  is  short,  and 
while  lime  helps  clover  it  also  promotes  scab.  The 
suggestion  to  use  small  quantities  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  when  seeding  to  grass  and  clover  is  the  best  we 
have  seen.  The  other  problem  ,s  how  to  fight  the 
small  flea  beetle.  This  pest  is  gaining  and  is  much 
harder  to  fight  than  the  striped  beetle.  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  tobacco  extract  are  the  best  remedies 
thus  far  if  you  can  keep  them  on  the  foliage. 

* 

Drainage  of  orchards  has  become  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  in  parts  of  New  York  State.  We  see  on  page  296 
that  the  Baldwin  apple  in  particular  cannot  stand  wet 
feet.  This  variety  must  have  an  open,  well-drained 
soil  in  order  to  do  its  best.  Many  orchards  were 
originally  planted  on  heavy  soil,  the  planters  not  re¬ 
alizing  the  soil  needs  of  this  variety.  Spy,  Greening 
and  some  other  varieties  would  have  done  well  on 
this  soil;  but  Baldwin  suffered  until  drainage  changed 
the  soil’s  character.  This  is  one  of  the  important 
things  we  are  learning  about  fruit.  We  can  safely 
keep  ducks  on  a  wet  marsh,  hut  hens  need  the  higher 
ground.  Successful  orcharding  in  the  future  means 
fitting  the  variety  to  the  soil  or  fitting  the  soil  for 
the  variety. 

* 

Day  after  day  we  receive  evidence  of  loss  and 
trouble  through  failure  to  understand  or  even  read 
a  contract.  In  some- cases  such  a  “contract”  is  writ¬ 
ten  like  a  letter  or  like  a  simple  conversation  between 
friends.  When  put  to  the  test  it  proves  to  be  no 
legal  contract  at  all,  and  neither  party  can  be  held  to 
its  terms.  In  other  cases  it  is  loosely  drawn,  without 
any  definite  understanding.  Here  is  one  case:  A  man 
and  his  wife  agreed  to  work  a  farm  for  a  wealthy 
man.  Among  other  provisions  it  was  agreed  that  the 
wife  should  cook  for  the  hired  men.  There  was  no 
specification  as  to  how  many  men  this  meant,  and 
during  the  Summer  the  owner  hired  a  large  gang  of 
ditchers  and  demanded  that  the  woman  cook  for  them 
without  extra  pay.  She  was  held  to  it  under  the  con¬ 
tract.  There  are  dozens  of  such  things  connected 
with  farm  contracts,  which  are  often  overlooked  until 
they  make  trouble.  How  foolish  merely  to  glance 
over  a  contract  and  sign  it  at  once.  Far  better  sleep 
over  it. 

* 

We  know  an  honest  man  who  is  in  the  business 
of  collecting  accounts.  He  received  a  bundle  of  ac¬ 
counts  from  a  nursery  which  seems  to  do  business 
with  sprouted  tree  agents.  Our  friend  started  out 
to  collect,  and  this  is  what  he  reports: 

It  would  not  do  for  the  man  who  sold  the  trees 
to  try  to  collect;  one  party  said  he  would  throw  him 
in  the  river  if  he  ever  made  his  appearance  again — 
and  there  you  are. 

There  you  are,  indeed!  What  a  business  it  must 
be  when  the  man  who  takes  the  order  does  not  dare 
go  back  to  collect !  The  seller  gets  25  per  cent,  the 
collector  earns  another  25  per  cent,  and  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  orders  are  never  paid.  Who  in  the 
world  pays  the  expenses  of  such  a  trade?  Why,  the 
farmer  who  gives  the  order  and  signs  the  contract. 
He  is  expected  to  pay  a  price  so  high  that  it  will 
fill  all  these  middlemen  and  leave  a  profit  for  the 
nurseryman.  There  may  be  those  who  enjoy  buying 
in  this  way.  What  benevolent  characters  they  are! 


THE  RURAE  NEW-VOPIKER 

I  wish  to  tell  you  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  helped  us 
greatly  in  all  our  undertakings.  My  first  question  to  any 
one  who  starts  to  talk  farm  is  this :  ‘‘Do  you  read  The 
Rural  New-Yorker?”  If  he  says  “Yes,"  I  can  talk  to  him 
like  a  brother;  if  he  replies  in  the  negative,  1  send  him 
a  10-weeks’  subscription.  You  can  always  see  my  It.  N.-Y. 
projecting  from  my  coat  pocket  when  on  my  way  to  busi¬ 
ness.  Good  luck  to  yon,  keep  up  the  good  work,  and 
let  us  all  try  and  find  out  where  most  of  that  dollar  bill 
goes  to.  H.  M.  E. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  thousands  of  friends  as  warm¬ 
hearted  as  this  one — hut  not  all  of  them  have  the 
knack  of  expression  which  makes  the  above  a  classic. 
The  greatest  pleasure  in  making  and  publishing  a 
paper  like  The  R.  N.-Y.  comes  from  feeling  that  we 
have  sound  and  true  friends  who  believe  in  us  and 
who  will,  if  need  be,  go  out  of  their  way  to  do  us  a 
friendly  service.  “I  can  talk  to  him  like  a  brother” 
It  is  a  fine  thing  to  feel  that  our  readers  are  held 
together  in  that  way. *  * 

Parcel  post  is  proving  itself  faster  than  we  ex¬ 
pected.  There  were  40,000.000  packages  shipped  under 
this  post  in  January.  The  Postmaster  General  has 
already  recommended  an  increase  in  the  weight  limit 
and  lower  rates  in  some  cases.  Now  the  final  out¬ 
come  of  all  this  will  probably  be  the  elimination  of 
the  express  companies.  They  will  go  about  as  the 
old  stage  coaches  disappeared  as  the  result  of  rail¬ 
road  competition.  These  companies  have  made  this 
outcome  probabie  through  their  own  selfish  and  ex¬ 
tortionate  treatment  of  the  public.  We  have  been 
trying  to  tell  you  for  years  that  the  passage  of  a 
parcel  post  hill  meant  far  more  for  the  people  than 
the  mere  ability  to  mail  packages  cheaply.  Its  final 
effect  will  be  startling  and  all  in  the  interest  of  the 
people.  We  can  now  see  why  the  transportation  in¬ 
terests  fought  this  bill  so  long.  By  the  way,  if  we 
were  the  new  President,  Congressman  Lewis  of  Mary¬ 
land  would  he  the  next  Postmaster  General. 

* 

WILL  YOU  SPEND  SIX  CENTS? 

We  are  talking  now  particularly  to  residents  of 
New  York.  People  have  been  good  enough  to  say 
that  through  exposure  of  crooks  and  fakes  we  have 
saved  investors  millions  of  dollars.  We  hope  this  is 
true — now  we  come  asking  the  expenditure  of  six 
cents  in  order  to  save  millions  of  dollars  more.  This 
money  is  to  be  saved  through  the  Commission  House 
bill  now  before  the  Legislature  at  Albany.  If  that 
can  be  made  a  law  the  commission  men  will  be 
obliged  to  play  fair  and  give  the  shipper  a  chance  to 
know  where  his  goods  go  to  and  how  much  they 
bring.  This  hill  will  afford  sure  and  needed  protec¬ 
tion,  and  it  should  he  supported  by  every  producer 
and  every  consumer  in  the  State.  You  may  say  that 
if  this  is  so  the  thing  is  settled  and  you  are  not 
needed.  You  are  wrong.  Both  you  and  your  six 
cents  must  come  out  into  action.  The  situation  is 
peculiar.  A  majority  or  nearly  so  of  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  come  from  New  York  and  other 
large  cities.  The  commission  men  have  plenty  of 
money,  and  with  their  strong  organization  are  bring¬ 
ing  pressure  to  bear  upon  these  city  members  of  the 
Legislature.  Naturally  these  city  members  do  not 
come  into  close  relation  with  farmers  and  country 
people,  while  they  are  close  to  the  commission  men. 
The  country  voters  can  reach  and  influence  every 
member  who  has  a  farm  in  his  district.  They  must 
give  them  no  rest,  day  or  night,  until  they  agree  to 
vote  for  this  hill.  That  is  bringing  direct  pressure 
upon  the  Legislature,  but  our  people  must  do  more — 
bring  indirect  pressure  upon  the  city  members.  This 
is  where  you  and  your  six  cents  get  into  the  game. 
The  present  administration  knows  that  it  did  not  ride 
into  power  in  an  automobile.  It  was  hoed  into  Al¬ 
bany.  The  hands  that  dropped  the  votes  which  gave 
this  administration  power  are  those  which  milk  cows 
and  hold  the  plow  handles.  These  same  hands  have 
the  power  to  take  the  administration  by  the  neck  and 
throw  it  out.  And  that  is  just  what  these  big  hands 
will  do  if  the  interests  they  represent  are  not  fairly 
treated.  This  commission  man  bill  is  part  of  the  fair 
treatment  which  farmers  demand.  Now  we  want  you 
and  your  six  cents  to  make  this  point  clear — by  writ¬ 
ing  a  strong  letter  to  each  of  the  following: 

Hon.  Wm.  Sulzer,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Hon.  A.  J.  Smith, 
Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Hon.  Robt.  F.  Wagner,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Sulzer  is  Governor  of  New  York.  Mr.  Smith 
leader  of  the  Assembly,  and  Mr.  Wagner  president 
of  the  Senate.  They  all  have  their  ambitions,  and 
they  are  like  a  political  thermometer  to  show 
whether  popular  feeling  grows  hot  or  cold.  Write 
to  each  of  these  men  the  strongest  letter  you  can 
think  out  and  get  these  letters  off  at  once.  Make  it 
clear  to  them  that  this  principle  of  regulating  com¬ 
mission  sales  is  what  farmers  stand  for.  Do  not 
say  “Others  will  do  this,”  but  take- your,  pen  in  hand 
now  and  write  these  letters.  Spend  six  cents-r-ii  will 
be  the  best  political  contribution  you  ever  made. 


March  1, 

The  problem  of  spraying  grows  harder  as  the  fruit 
orchards  increase  in  size.  How  many  trees  can  a 
power  sprayer  take  care  of?  Yon  see  that  in  order 
to  answer  such  a  question  we  must  consider  the  wind, 
the  weather,  the  water  supply  and  several  other  con¬ 
siderations.  If  a  man  could  spray  for  the  Codling 

moth  as  he  would  dig  a  ditch  the  tiling  would  be 

easy,  hut  we  all  know  better.  We  have  known  a 

rain  or  a  gale  of  wind  to  start  just  when  the  trees 

were  exactly  ready  for  the  poison,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  do  a  full  job,  or  cover  the  entire  or¬ 
chard.  Time  and  the  Codling  worm  wait  for  no 
man,  and  we  must  get  ready  for  the  business  of 
spraying  or  get  left.  When  the  new  plantings  come 
into  bearing  the  wormy  and  scabby  apple  can  hardly 
be  given  away.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  good  power 
sprayer  can  do  more  than  care  properly  for  500  good 
trees.  The  fact  is,  then,  in  the  future,  if  we  expect 
to  have  a  chance  at  the  market,  we  must  have  spray¬ 
ing  power  enough  to  do  the  work  right  on  time. 

* 

In  their  battle  against  the  commission  man  bill  at 
Albany  the  commission  merchants  seem  to  be  playing 
every  trick  of  the  trade.  Here  is  a  sample  of  it. 
J.  H.  Hale,  the  well-known  fruit  grower,  has  sent 
the  following  letter  to  Senator  Roosevelt,  who  has 
charge  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate: 

In  “The  Fruitman’s  Guide,"  issue  of  February  15th  in 
their  report  of  the  hearing  before  your  Committee  on  the 
Roosevelt-Colc  Bill  for  the  regulation  of  Commission 
Merchants  I  find  this  statement: 

“After  the  round  of  cheers  greeting  Ex-Senator  Travis’ 
fiery  speech  had  died  away,  Mr.  Travis  Introduced  a  pro¬ 
test  from  J.  II.  Ilale,  of  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  and  Fort 
Valley,  Georgia,  that  the  hill  be  allowed  to  apply  to  goods 
shipped  from  outside  the  State.” 

As  I  never  authorized  this  statement  in  any  manner  or 
form,  and  cannot  understand  how  Mr.  Travis  or  anyone 
else  could  have  assumed  authority  to  speak  for  me,  I 
wish  you  would  have  transcribed  your  stenographer’s  notes 
of  this  part  of  the  testimony,  if  such  testimony  really  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  record,  and  greatly  oblige. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  H.  hale. 

That  “fiery  speech”  was  largely  fireworks  of  the 
popgun  variety,  and  most  of  the  guns  kicked  back,  as 
this  effort  to  put  Mr.  Hale  on  record  has  done.  The 
commission  merchants  must  he  hard  up  for  argu¬ 
ments  to  take  such  chances  and  then  have  the  trap 
spring  on  them. 

* 

Tun  production  of  apples  will  increase  immensely  the 
next  few  years,  not  only  on  the  Pacific  coast,  hut  also 
between  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Atlantic  coast.  With 
western  box  apples  selling  in  many  markets  at  $1  per 
box  now,  with  a  production  of  25,000  cars,  what  will  they 
do  when  they  produce  50,000  or  75,000  cars,  as  they  say 
they  will  in  a  few  more  years?  I  believe  that  in  the 
next  five  years  we  will  witness  a  struggle  for  supremacy 
between  the  West  and  the  East,  a  period  of  low  prices, 
and  a  shaking  out  of  all  those  who  cannot  produce  and 
market  cheaply. 

That  is  the  opinion  of  an  apple  grower  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  West,  midway  between  the  two  oceans.  Without 
question  the  future  problem  of  disposing  of  the  im¬ 
mense  apple  crop  of  a  favorable  season  will  be  a 
hard  one.  The  fancy  trade  will  always  be  limited, 
but  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  a  trade  which  will 
pay  about  one  dollar  a  bushel  for  sound,  medium¬ 
sized  fruit.  The  working  people  of  our  cities  and 
towns  have  never  been  fully  supplied  with  fruit. 
Most  of  our  experts  and  teachers  have  advocated 
growing  and  selling  the  highest  class  apples.  The 
market  for  this  kind  of  fruit  has  been  well  developed, 
hut  little  effort  lias  been  made  in  developing  the  “dol- 
lar-bushel”  trade,  which  is,  after  all,  to  be  the  great 
future  outlet  for  our  apple  crops.  There  are  people 
enough  in  the  country  to  eat  every  apple  we  can  pro¬ 
duce,  hut  we  must  educate  and  train  them  first  and 
get  the  price  down  to  the  level  of  their  pocket  book. 


BREVITIES. 

Better  begin  to  put  the  farm  team  at  the  training  table 
to  fit  them  for  the  Spring  work.  Feed  them  well. 

About  the  worst  discord  we  know  of  comes  from  the 
“song  brokers”  who  offer  to  set  poems  to  music.  Let 
them  alone. 

From  the  way  it  worked  this  year  we  think  well  of 
the  plan  of  sowing  barley  and  rye  together  in  August. 
The  barley  made  a  good  Fall  growth  and  has  given  pro 
tc-etion  to  the  rye. 

The  Wisconsin  Legislature  is  considering  a  bill  to  create 
on  industrial  commission  which  is  to  gather  and  publish 
the  names  of  persons  who  would  like  to  buy  direct  of 
farmers,  cheese  factories  or  creameries. 

There  is  an  English  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  cruel 
Steel  Traps  which  offers  a  prize  of  £50  for  a  trap  which 
will  humanely  catch  or  kill  rabbits.  This  society  is  trying 
to  suppress  the  traps  ordinarily  used  on  account  of  the 
unnecessary  suffering  caused  by  them. 

Is  continued  irrigation  a  cause  of  soil  deterioration? 
This  is  a  very  important  subject  now  under  government 
investigation.  It  is  said  that  there  Is  danger  not  only 
in  alkali  that  is  washed  into  other  lands,  but  also  in 
what  experts  term  the  “wearing  out”  of  the  saturation. 
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A  WAIL  FROM  A  COMMISSION  MAN. 

A  Nice  Privilege  in  Danger. 

Mr.  Travis  said  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
printed  reasons  for  the  bill  came  from  Pub¬ 
lisher  Dillon  of  The  Rural  New- Yorker,  a 
man  who  had  not  taken  the  pains  to  go  into 
the  real  facts  at  the  receiving  end  and  who 
had  no  actual  experience,  but  wrote  large¬ 
ly  from  theory.  'rj4Ai>B  paper. 

We  do.  not  know  what  Mr.  Travis  may 
regard  as  “facts  at  the  receiving  end,” 
but  we  do  know  and  have  records  to 
prove  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  constantly 
collecting  bills  from  commission  men 
for  distant  shippers  after  the  shippers 
themselves  had  exhausted  efforts  to  get 
them.  We  also  know  that  much  pro¬ 
duce  comes  to  the  New  York  market 
for  which  we  or  our  attorneys  are  un¬ 
able  to  collect  a  cent.  Perhaps  this  is 
not  the  line  of  facts  to  which  Mr. 
Travis  refers. 

It  can  be  safely  said  that  Mr.  Travis 
has  gone  into  the  facts  at  the  receiver’s 
end,  and  that  he  does  not  talk  from 
theory,  but  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
pocket.  Mr.  Travi-s  has  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  in  sorting,  grading  and  repacking 
farm  produce.  He  goes  into  the  whole¬ 
sale  produce  market  and  buys  up  un¬ 
graded  produce  as  it  comes  in,  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices,  and  sell's  the  graded  goods 
at  high  prices  after  repacking.  Natur¬ 
ally  the  present  conditions  are  good! 
enough  for  him.  He  does  not  want  lot 
disturb  them.  Present  arrangements 
could  not  be  improved  on — for  him.  He 
is  a  typical  middleman.  He  can  now 
buy  at  the  lowest  price,  and  by  a  little 
sorting,  sell  to  fancy  trade  at  highest 
prices.  The  more  liberty  and  license  the 
commission  man  has,  the  cheaper  Mr. 
Travis  can  buy.  The  less  the  farmer 
gets  the  less  Mr.  Travis  pays.  Any 
regulation  of  the  commission  man  means 
some  show  for  the  producer,  and  higher 
prices  for  Mr.  Travis.  If  a  commission 
man' favorable  to  Mr.  Travis  or  anxious 
for  his  trade,  chooses  to  make  him  a 
price  under  the  market,  as  things  now 
go,  no  one  is  the  wiser.  The  reduction 
comes  out  of  the  producer.  If  the 
farmer  complains  that  the  price  was  too 
low,  he  gets  back  the  advice  that  the 
goods  were  poor  or  damaged,  or  that 
the  market  was  glutted,  and  there  it 
ends.  How  could  Mr.  Travis  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  approve  an  outrageous  law 
that  would  require  a  State  inspector  to 
pass  on  the  quality  of  the  goods,  and 
that  would  compel  the  commission  house 
to  keep  a  record  to  show  that  Mr.  Travis 
was  the  buyer  and  at  what  price?  Mr. 
Travis  has  by  this  time  a  vested  interest 
in  the  purchase  of  farm  produce,  cheap, 
if  custom  and  long  use  has  any  stand¬ 
ing  with  legislators.  He  would  be 
lacking  in  gratitude  to  his  commission 
friends  if  he  did  not  grow  indignant 
and  plead  for  a  continuance  of  their  li¬ 
cense  to  sell  farm  produce  at  their  own 
figures,  and  his  privilege  to  buy  it  at 


bargain  prices.  The  consumers  at  the 
other  end  who  are  compelled  to  pay 
higher  and  higher  prices  are  getting  just 
about  as  unreasonable  as  the  farmers. 
They  refused  to  return  Mr.  Travis  to 
the  Legislature  this  year,  and  now  pro¬ 
pose  to  keep  a  record  of  the  way  his 
official  survivors  vote  on  this  bill.  What 
is  the  world  coming  to  if  county  pro¬ 
ducers  and  city  consumers  combine  in 
a  conspiracy  to  keep  middlemen  out  of 
fancy  profits? 

Don’t  mistake  Mr.  Travis.  He  is 
usually  one  of  the  jolliest  and  most  win¬ 
some  of  men.  If  the  good  women  of 
the  Housewives’  League  could  only 
know  him  personally  and  once  come 
under  the  spell  of  his  winsome  personal 
charms  he  would  probably  be  able  to 
persuade  them  that  65  per  cent  is  not  too 
much  to  pay  for  the  mere  handling  of 
food  stuffs. 


SELLING  PRODUCE  BY  WEIGHT. 

F.  A.  ■!.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. — A  grocer  in- 
formed  me  that  after  June  4.  we  would 
hare  to  selL  our  vegetables  by  weight  under 
State  law.  I  wonder  if  there  is  a  scale 
manufacturer's  trust,  or  one  forming'?  Is 
it  not  an  effort  of  the  grocers'  union 
to  prevent  the  farmer  from  retaifing  his 
produce?  He  ean  carry  his  measures  very 
handily,  hut  how  about  scales?  He  sells 
fiis  grain  mostly  by  weight  now,  but  there 
is  little  shrinkage  in  storage.  This 
grocer  weighed  one  of  ray  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes  consisting  of  two  heaping  half  bushels 
and  made  it  weigh  57  pounds  net.  What 
will  it  weigh  next  April  or  May?  What  is 
lost  in  the  shrinkage?  Little  more  than 
water.  The  solid  matter  is  all  there.  It 
will  take  a  few  more  potatoes  to  flli  the 
measure.  Who  gains  by  the  shrinkage? 
terhaps  the  consumer  should  the  farmer 
get  hLs  crop  into  tile  hands  of  the  middle¬ 
man  as  soon  as  dug.  he  to  put  them  in 
cold  storage  to  keep  them  from  shrinking? 
Will  the  law  hrlp  the  farmer?  Personally 
I  retail  my  crop  in  small  quantities  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  consumer  at  one-half  of  the 
difference  between  the  grocer's  buying  and 
selling  price,  largely  to  regular  customers, 
beginning  at  digging  time  and  continuing 
until  Spring — last  year  the  middle  of  May. 
I  am  disposing  of  my  third  crop  iu  this 
way.  I  also  sell  a  small  quantity  of  apples 
and  Winter  turnips  in  the  same  way. 

Ans. — If  you  are  informed  by  a 
grocery  man  that  after  June  I,  1913,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  sell  potatoes  ’  by 
weight,  he  is  not  correct.  Chapter  81 
of  the  laws  of  1912  provides  that:  “All 
meat,  meat  products  and  butter,  shall 
he  sold  or  offered  for  sale  by  weight. 
All  other  commodities  not  in  containers 
shall  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  by 
standard  weight,  standard  measure  or 
numerical  count,  and  such  weight,  meas¬ 
ure  or  count  shall  be  marked  on  a  label 
or  a  tag  attached  thereto;  provided, 
however,  that  vegetables  may  be  sold 
by  the  head  or  bunch.”  Of  course,  in 
a  way  one  would  be  selling  by  weight, 
as  the  law  specifies  that  “Whenever  "any 
commodity  specified  in  this  section  is 
sold  by  the  bushel,  and  no  special  agree¬ 
ment  is  made  by  the  parties  as  to  the 
mode  of  measuring  the  bushel  shalL 
consist  of  .  .  .  sixty  pounds  of  po¬ 
tatoes.”  However,  I  understand  from 
Mr.  Reichmann,  State  Superintendent  of 
Weights  and  Measures,  that  it  is  not  the 
intention  to  construe  this  unreasonably 
and  hold  a  man  liable  for  a  slight  vari¬ 
ation  in  weight,  say  of  a  pound  or  two 
due  to  shrinkage  of  potatoes,  provided 
they  are  sold  in  a  measure  of  standard 
capacity.  It  should  be  noted  that  it  re¬ 
quires  a  heaped  standard  bushel  of  pota¬ 
toes  to  weigh  60  pounds. 

The  law  further  provides  that  fruits,, 
vegetables  and  produce  may  be  sold  in 


other  size  containers  if  the  net  capacity 
in  terms  of  standard  dry  measure  is 
plainly  and  conspicuously  marked, 
branded  or  otherwise  indicated  in  the 
English  language  on  the  outside  or  top 
thereof.  The  simplest  and  safest  plan 
would  seem  to  be  to  purchase  measures 
guaranteed  to  be  standard  as  to  capa¬ 
city.  The  intent  of  the  law  is  good; 
to  give  the  consumer  a  square  deal.  This 
of  course  includes  the  farmer  in  his 
buying  operations,  and  the  short-weight 
and  short-measure  gentry  are  folding 
their  tents  hke  the  Arab  and  silently 
stealing — much  less.  In  the  case  of 
grocers,  the  sale  slip  will  answer  for 
the  tag  or  label  referred  to.  It  will  not 
be  required  in  ordinary  dealings,  as 
between  farmers,  unless  called  for  by 
the  buyer,  although  the  failure  to  tender 
it  would  be  a  technical  violation. 

Here  are  the  standard  weights  of 
produce  as  regulated  in  New  York: 


Lime  . 

70  pounds 

per  bushel 

Coarse  suit  . 

70 

“  ** 

Wheat  . 

60 

“  ** 

Peas  . 

GO  “ 

*te  M 

Potatoes  . 

60 

U  tl 

Clover  seed  . 

60 

H  G 

Ileans  . 

60 

it  1 1 

Onions  . 

it  it 

Indian  corn  . 

56 

1  i  It 

Bye  . 

56 

it  II 

Flaxseel  . 

55 

It  it 

Sweet  potatoes  .  . . 

54 

it  n 

Corn  meal  . 

50 

tt  it 

Rye  meal  . 

50 

it  it 

Carrots  . 

50 

It  tt 

Barley  . 

48 

It.  ti 

Apples  . 

If  II 

Buckwheat  . 

48 

if  it 

Herdsgrass  . - 

45  “ 

It  ft 

Tiinothv  seed  . 

45  “  - 

It  tt 

Rough  rice  . 

45 

»i  It 

Sea  Is.  cotton  seed 

44 

1 1  II 

Dried  poaches  . 

33 

it  tt 

** 

tt  tt 

Upland  cotton,  seed. 

30  “ 

It  it 

Dried  apples  . 

25 

Bran  . 

20  “ 

•  t  14 

Shorts  . 

20  « 

it  ti 

(Section  ft.  Chapter  376,  I/iws  1  S96.  i 
*'*■  *  *  AM  commodities  sold  by  heap 

measure  shall  be  duly  heaped  up  in  the 
form  of  a  cone,*  *  *  as  high  as  the  com¬ 

modities  will  admit. 

(Section  6,  Chapter  376,  Laws  1896.) 
“*  *  *  When  pot  a  toes  an?  sold  by 

weight,  the  quantity  constituting  a  barrel 
shaft'  bo  174  pounds.  *  *  *” 

(Section-  9,  Chapter  376,  Laws  ISiXk) 


FRUIT  OR  VEGETABLE  TRADE  MARKS. 

is  it  possible  for  the  originator  of  a  new 
variety  of  vegetables  or  fruit  to  patent  or 
trade-mark  or  copyright  it  in  any  way  so 
that  no  oue  hut  himself  can  sell  the  seed 
of  it?  For  instance,  a  man  has  a  new 
melon.  Ft  is  fairly  good,  but  nothing  extra, 
lie  writes  me  that  he  has  had  the  melon 
copyrighted  and  that  no  one  has  the  l'ig'ht 
to  sell  seed  of  this  variety  of  watermelon 
without  permission  from  him.  which  means, 
of  course,  that  yon  must  buy  your  entire 
supply  of  seed  from  him.  He  states  that 
he  has-  sold,  the  exclusive  right  for  the  sale 
of  this  seed  for  the  next  live  years  to  a 
certain  seed  house  and  that  no  one  else  can 
sell  seed  of  this  variety  of  melon.  Now. 
of  r  worse,  anyone  by  buying  a  supply  of 
the?  seed  from  this  seed  house  can  grow  a 
crop  of  tile  melons  and  save  the  seed  from 
them,  aivd  it  seems  to  me  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  to  prevent  the  sale  of  this 
seed  under  its  proper  mime.  What  is  the 
straight  of  all  this?  If  I  am  any  judge 
of  the  patent  Isiws-  or  the  copyright  laws, 
it  is  impossible  for  an  originator  to  restrict 
the  sale  of  the  seed  after  it  once  gets  into 
general  circulation.  seeds  max. 

An  originator  of  a  new  fruit  or  vege¬ 
table  cannot  patent  aor  copyright  it  but 
he  may  give  it  a  name  and  register  the 
name  in  the  patent  office  under  the  trade 
mark  law.  A  patent  is  a  government  grant 
to  an  inventor  securing  to  him  for  a 
limited  time  the  exclusive  privilege  of  mak¬ 
ing,  using  and  selling,  and  authorizing 
others  to  make,  use  and  sell  any  new  and 


useful  machine,  manufacture,  process,  or 
composition  of  matter,  or  any  new  or  use¬ 
ful  improvement  of  the  same.  The  monop¬ 
oly  is  granted  for  17  years  in  the  United 
States  without  renewable  term  except  by 
Congress. 

V  copyright  is  a  government  grant  of 
tbe  exclusive  right  to  authors  and  artists 
to  publish  and  dispose  of  their  productions 
(Hooks,  writings,  photographs,  or  other 
works  of  art)  for  a  limited  period  of  time. 
In  the  United  States  this  monopoly  is  for 
28  years,  with  a  right  to  renew  for  14 
years  more. 

A  trade  mark  is  any  symbol,  mark,  name, 
or  other  characteristic  o-r  arbitrary  indica¬ 
tion,  securing  the  user  by  legal  registra¬ 
tion  to  the  exclusive  right  to  distinguish 
his  goods  in  the  nurleot  by  his  trade  mark. 
Under  the  common  law  there  is  no  limit  to 
time,  but  by  United  States  statute  law  the 
trade  mark  is  good  for  30  years  and  may 
be  renewed  for  30  years  more. 

Trade  mark  law.  There  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  controversy  over  what  rights  are 
given  under  trade  mark  laws.  There  have 
been  hundreds  of  cases  in  our  courts  but 
none  of  them  have  ever  been  taken  to  our 
Supreme  Court  for  final  judgment.  The 
case  bearing  most  directly  on  the  facts 
presented  by  Seedsman  is  that  of  Hoyt  vs. 
Lovett  by  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  the 
District  of  New  Jersey  in  1895.  and  known 
as  the  “Green  Mountain  drape"  case,  and 
found  in  VoL  71  of  Federal  Reporter.  The 
discoverer  of  a  grape  in  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  sold  cuttings  from  his  discovery  to 
one  of  tl»e  two  nursery  firms  of  Iloyt  Bros, 
and  Lovett  &  Sons.  One  iirm  bought  the 
exclusive  right  to  propagate  the  variety 
from  tile  discoverer  and  the  other  firm 
bought  cuttings  from  another  party  who 
had  been  given  cuttings  by  the  orglnator. 
In  this  case  tbe  Court  held  that  the  name 
"Green  Mountain"  could  not  be  trade 
marked-  Geographical  na  rites  cannot  be 
used  exclusively  by  anyone.  There  are 
many  other  classes  of  names  that  cannot 
be  appropriated  and  around  these  and  other 
points  have  center  the  suits  at  law. 

In  handing  down  its  decision  the  Court 
used  these  words:  "Protection  of  a  trade 
mark  cannot  be  obtained  for  an  organic 
article  which  by  tin?  laws  of  its  nature  is 
reproductive  and  derives  its  chief  value 
from  its  innate  vital  powers,  Independently 
of  the  care,  management,  or  ingenuity  of 
man.  Tested  by  the  general  “principles 
regulating  the  sales  of  personal  property, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  sale  of  seeds, 
plants,  or  vines,  when  detached  from  the 
soil  in  which  thdy  grew,  carries  with  it. 
on  delivery,  the  right  of  property  in  the 
buyer,  not  only  in  the  article  so  bought, 
but  also  in  the  natural  increase  or  products 
of  the  same  when  sown  o-r  replanted. 
Neither  the  common  law  nor  the  statutes 
relating  to  trade  marks  extends  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  trade  names  to  things  which 
are  valued  more  for  their  natural  powers 
of  reproduction  and  increase  than  for  any 
other  qualities.  In  the  absence  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  contract  what  is  to  prevent  the  buyer 
from  cultivating  the  vine  ami  selling  ‘its 
products  under  the  name  of  the  parent 
stock?  A  trade  mark  confers  no  exclu¬ 
sive  rights  in  the  goods  to  which  the  mark 
has  been  applied.  Such  a  right  can  be  ac¬ 
quired  only  under  the  patent  or  copyright 
laws.  Neither  does  a  trade  mark  confer  a 
rig-ht  to  dictate  the  terms  on  which  the  trade 
mark  goods  may  be  sold  to  purchasers." 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  original  trade 
mark  laws  were  not  intended  to  apply  to 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  Their  applica¬ 
tion  in  this  field  is  limited,  as  shown  by 
tbe  trend  of  our  court  decisions.  Even 
when  there  is  a  contract  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
could  be  held  valid  beyond  certain  limits. 
Take  for  example  the  sale  of  a  new  variety 
of  apple  from  a  nurseryman  to  an  orchard- 
ist.  the  latter  signing  a  contract  not  to 
propagate  and  sell  trees  of  the  variety.  The 
tret-  is  planted  and  becomes  part  of  the 
real  estate.  Later  the  real  estate  changes 
owners.  The  new  owner  could  not  be  held 
to  any  contract  given  by  the  farmer  owner. 
This  situation  has  never  been  presented  to 
our  courts  of  last  resort  and  probably  will 
not  be  carried  that  far.  Til. -lv  is  much  talk 
of  prosecution  for  use  of  trade  mark  names 
and  denial  of  the  right  to  propagate  new 
varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  but  no 
one  yet  has  had  the  matter  carried  up  for 
a  final  decision.  The  law  of  trade  marks 
is  useful  and  aims  to  advance  commercial 
prosperity.  An  originator  of  a  new  variety 
in  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdom  is  en- 
titTed  to  fair  treatment  and  this  the  law 
allows,  but  it  does  not  provide  for  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  for  any  term  of  years.  f.  x.  c. 


COME  TO  BERLIN 


SEE  FOR  YOURSELF 

Know  What  You  Plant 


"VX7'E  want  you  to  visit  Harrison’s  Nurseries. 

*  Y  The  trip  will  be  an  interesting!  one  and  if 
you  need  trees  you  ean  better  satisfy  yourself  by  select¬ 
ing  them  in  the  Nursery.  Twenty-five  hundred  acres 
planted  to  nursery  stock.  Write  us  when  you  can 
come  and  how  long  you  can  stay.  Distance  from 
Baltimore,  124  miles  via  B.  C.  &  A.  From  Philadel¬ 
phia,  143  miles  via  P.  B.  &  W. 

Your  Hotel  Bill  while  visiting  here  will  be  paid  by  us 
HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 

TRAPPE  AVENUE, . BERLIN,  Md. 


w  LITTLE 
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CA  Eight  Spray  Rigs  With  Lots  of  Power 

Jy/mf  We  have  developed  a  complete  line  o i  light  spray  rigs  with  lots 
°f  power.  All  LITTLE  GIANTS  ”  built  to  stand  up  under 
fJr  hard  work,  and  so  constructed  that  they  put  the  spray  where  you 
Jr  want  it,  and  combine  maximum  power  and  strength  with  minimum 
draft  weight,  so  that  they  won’t  kill  horses  in  rough,  heavy  ground. 
Before  you  buy  send  for  a  catalogue  on 


teie  Line  oi  Little  uiant  sprayers 

>rayers  Vineyard  Sprayers  Potato  Sprayer,  etc. 

,  No.  31,  Power  Barrel  Sprayer,  $75.00  Complete 

The  best  one-man  outfit  ever  offered 

it,  Jr.,  No.  22,  Orchard  Power  Sprayer,  $135.00 

led,  1,500  lbs.,  100  gallon  tank 

Find  Out  About  Our 

Little  Giant  No.  26 

Potato  Sprayer 

Designed  esixjciaUy  for  applying 
Bordeaux,  Paris  Green  and  other  ’X 

solutions  to  potatoes,  celery.  \ 

beans,  tobacco,  cabbage  and  all  ^ 

field  crops.  50  gallon  oak  barrel  fBrAJ -jsSffx 
tank.  tia.  75  ami  100  gallon  cypress 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  BLOSSOM. 

Only  a  little  shrivelled  seed — 

It  might  be  flower  or  grass  or  weed ; 
Only  a  box  of  earth  on  the  edge 
Of  a  narrow,  dusty  window  ledge ; 

Only  a  few  scant  Summer  showers, 

Only  a  few  clear,  shining  hours — 

That  was  all.  Yet  God  could  make 
Out  of  these,  for  a  sick  child’s  sake, 

A  blossom  wonder  as  fair  and  sweet 
As  ever  broke  at  an  angel’s  feet. 

Only  a  life  of  barren  pain, 

Wet  with  sorrowful  tears  of  rain ; 

Warmed  sometimes  by  a  wandering  gleam 
Of  joy  that  seemed  but  a  happy  dream ; 

A  life  as  common  and  brown  and  bare 
As  the  box  of  earth  in  the  window  there. 
Yet  it  bore  at  last  the  precious  bloom 
Of  a  perfect  soul  in  a  narrow  room — 
Pure  as  the  snowy  leaves  that  fold 
Over  the  flower’s  heart  of  gold. 

— Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke. 

• 

This  is  a  good  time  of  year  to  de¬ 
cide  that,  before  the  season  is  over,  we 
will  really  learn  something  of  the  wild 
flowers.  Nothing  adds  more  to  the 
interest  and  pleasure  of  country  life, 
and  in  addition  to  the  many  nature 
study  leaflets  and  bulletins  sent  out  by 
the  State  experiment  stations  and  the 
National  Department  of  Agriculture, 
there  is  an  unending  list  of  good  books 
on  such  subjects.  Nor  should  one  be 
terrified  by  botanical  names;  they  may 
look  imposing,  but  they  are  no  longer 
than  many  words  we  use  in  regular 
speech,  and  once  mastered  they  are  a 
key  to  a  new  field  of  knowledge.  When 
we  learn  that  there  is  a  reason  for  call¬ 
ing  a  sunflower  Helianthus,  or  a  lady’s- 
slipper  orchid  Cypripedium,  or  learn  the 
classical  allusion  in  such  names  as 
Amaryllis,  or  Daphne,  or  Anemone,  we 
shall  find  that  there  is  real  fitness  in 
many  of  the  lengthy  titles. 

* 

And  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  some  of  the  lovely  wild 
flowers  that  we  regard  as  weeds,  while 
foreign  gardeners  pet  and  coddle  them, 
and  develop  new  forms  to  beautify  trans¬ 
atlantic  gardens !  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  give  them  a  little  of  that 
petting  right  here  in  our  own  gardens, 
grow  familiar  enough  to  call  them  by 
their  right  names,  and  see  how  they  will 
reward  us,  once  they  are  given  a  chance 
to  do  their  best.  One  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents  up  in  Vermont  has  her  wild  gar¬ 
den  right  by  the  kitchen  window,  in  a 
spot  that  would  have  been  unkempt  and 
unsightly  if  it  were  not  for  the  wood¬ 
land  growth  that  graces  it.  A  tired 
woman  who  cannot  tramp  far  afield  will 
take  pleasure  in  seeing  the  Hepatica  un¬ 
fold  its  first  furry  stems  in  some  shady 
corner  of  the  dooryard,  when  the 
ground  thaws  out  in  the  Spring;  the 
delicate  little  bloodroot  and  frail  Ane¬ 
mone  may  bear  it  company.  Later  the 
red  and  yellow  columbines  from  the 
woods  will  make  anyone  long  to  see 
more  of  them,  and  perhaps  induce  an 
investment  in  some  seed  to  provide  deli¬ 
cate  blossoms  of  pink,  white,  blue, 
purple,  crimson  and  all  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  shades  of  this  graceful  flower. 

* 

We  have  urged  on  several  previous 
occasions  that  country  children  be  taught 
to  know  at  sight  the  common  poisonous 
plants  of  their  district.  This  is  such 
a  practical  thing  that  we  have  expected 
to  hear  of  it  as  forming  part  of  the  in¬ 
struction  in  rural  schools.  A  very  use¬ 
ful  bulletin  issued  some  years  ago  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
“Principal  Poisonous  Plants  of  the 
United  States,”  by  V.  K.  Chesnut  (Bul¬ 
letin  No.  20,  Division  of  Botany)  would 
serve  as  a  textbook  of  such  instruction. 
Almost  every  year  just  when  frost  first 
leaves  the  ground,  we  read  of  children 
fatally  poisoned  by  eating  some  root 
found  exposed  on  the  crumbling  banks 
of  a  watercourse,  and  realize  that  such 
fatalities  would  be  averted  by  a  strong 
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warning  against  cowbane  and  water 
hemlock.  Or  a  party  of  children  (some¬ 
times  adults  too)  searching  for  “cow¬ 
slip  greens,”  include  the  robust  leaves 
of  the  false  hellebore,  without  realizing, 
when  the  dish  of  greens  is  cooked,  that, 
like  the  wild  gourds  that  were  shredded 
into  the  Scriptural  mess  of  pottage, 
there  is  death  in  the  pot.  A  brief  but 
efficient  drilling  in  these  dangerous 
plants,  with  antidotes  or  treatment 
(sometimes,  alas,  it  is  hopeless)  would 
seem  rather  more  useful  to  the  average 
child  than  a  critical  study  of  Burke’s 
speech  on  “Conciliation,”  or  the  respira¬ 
tion  of  the  green  moray,  two  of  the 
subjects  that  were  occupying  some  high 

school  girls  of  our  acquaintance. 

* 

Among  useful  bulletins  which  would 
be  found  very  helpful  by  anyone  who 
wished  to  know’  more  about  common 
plants  is  “Michigan  Weeds,”  Bulletin 
26 7  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  This  is  copiously  illustrated, 
rendering  identification  very  easy;  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  names  and  family  charac¬ 
teristics  would  be  acquired,  which  would 
make  botanical  descriptions  more  readily 
understood.  Of  course  the  proper  way 
to  know  plants  is  to  analyze  them,  but 
a  person  absolutely  without  botanical 
knowdedge  does  not  find  it  easy,  and 
illustrations  of  familiar  plants  unknown 
by  name  pave  the  way  for  careful 
analysis.  Then  there  is  “Unlawful  Iowa 
Weeds  and  Their  Extermination,”  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station 
at  Ames;  “Weeds  Used  in  Medicine” 
by  Alice  Henkel  (Farmers’  Bulletin  No. 
188,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture), 
and  “American  Medicinal  Leaves  and 
Herbs,”  by  the  same  author  (Bulletin 
No.  219,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry). 
Many  other  State  and  National  bulletins 
will  be  helpful;  we  do  not  expect  these 
to  take  the  place  of  standard  botanical 
works,  but  we  think  farmers  and  their 
families  should  avail  themselves  to  the 
fullest  extent,  of  all  this  information 
so  freely  put  at  their  disposal.  One 
of  the  best  things  about  plant  study  is 
that  it  is  a  permanent  interest.  The  late 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  studied  new  plants 
at  90  with  as  much  zeal  as  in  early  life, 
and  every  flower  lover  finds  in  it  a 
consolation  as  unfailing  as  seed-time 
and  harvest. _ 

Uncle  Sam’s  Flower  Seeds. 

“Oh,  do  take  a  few  of  them.  Take  as 
many  packages  as  you  can  use  or  give 
away,”  urged  our  hostess,  a  city  woman, 
and  added,  “my  husband  had  to  take  a 
valise  to  the  post  office  for  them,  there 
were  so  many  it  was  too  heavy  a  sack 
for  the  postman  to  be  obliged  to  de¬ 
liver.  You  see  he  happened  to  meet  one 
of  our  Congressmen  on  the  street  this 
Spring,  and  he  asked  him  if  he  could 
not  use  some  of  the  free  seeds.  But 
the  idea  of  such  a  consignment  when 
our  garden  measures  10  by  12 !”  and  she 
laughed  merrily  and  went  to  fetch  more 
seed  packets  than  we  could  add  to  our 
shopping  parcels. 

I  resolved  to  pass  mine  on  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  barren  dooryard  where  unwashed 
children  sported  but  perchance  longed 
for  some  touch  of  grace  and  beauty  all 
their  own.  But  though  nearly  the  first 
of  June  I  would  try  a  sowing  of  them 
on  my  own  account.  Among  the  vege¬ 
tables  nasturtiums  were  never  out  of 
place,  nor  poppies  amiss,  while  Zinnias 
were  exactly  suited  to  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  beets  and  tomatoes. 

Well,  the  Zinnias  came  up  promptly, 
the  snapdragons  slowly  and  the  nastur¬ 
tiums,  poppies  and  morning  glories  took 
their  time  about  the  matter.  The  Zin¬ 
nias  proved  the  commonest  of  that 
common-looking  flower,  but  they  served 
as  a  link  between  my  garden-loving 
heart  and  that  of  many  another  woman. 
Here  and  there  during  the  Summer  I 
saw  just  such  another  10  fe*et  of  sturdy 
brick-red,  yellow,  crimson  or  white 
flowers  and  I  felt  like  clasping  the 
woman’s  hand  and  saying,  “Yes,  you  too 
love  plants  too  faithfully  to  let  even 
a  free  seed  packet  go  to  waste.” 

The  snapdragons  even  gave  me  blos¬ 
soms  before  Fall,  but  I  gratefully  ac¬ 
cepted  the  direction’s  hint  and  was 
mindful  that  when  small  the  plants 
were  tender,  and  needed  careful  hand¬ 
ling.  A  brick  placed  each  side  and  a 
bit  of  board  to  keep  off  too  hot  sun¬ 
shine  kept  them  safe  till  one  day  an 
evil-minded  old  biddy  made  her  way 


into  the  garden.  Later  I  found  my 
petted  Antirrhinums  half  laid  low. 
They  were  even  torn  up  by  the  roots 
and  half  buried  upside  down.  But  re¬ 
planting,  watering  and  shade  restored 
most  of  them,  for  they  were  no  longer 
baby  seedlings.  The  quaint  flowers  I 
had,  as  a  child,  liked  to  make  snap  their 
jaws  were  pleasant  to  see  once  more, 
and  it  was  a  real  gain  that  a  visitor’s 
pronunciation  taught  me  to  say  Antir¬ 
rhinums  properly  with  accent  on  the 
“rhi”  and  not  on  the  second  syllable, 
as  I  had  always  awkwardly  done.  How 
many  things  there  are  which  children 
might  just  as  well  learn  and  learn  cor¬ 
rectly,  but  which  they  get  wrong  be¬ 
cause  not  among  people  who  have  given 
the  matter  attention. 

The  most  interesting  thing  about 
Uncle  Sam’s  nasturiums,  poppies  and 
morning  glories  was  that  they  came  up 
at  all.  They  took  weeks  about  it,  prov¬ 
ing,  to  my  mind,  that  they  were 
ancient,  if  not  honorable  members  of 
those  usually  prompt  families.  After 
their  row  had  been  replanted  to  radishes 
three  nasturtiums  came  up  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember  were  ready  to  show  me  their 
colors,  which  were  very  ordinary  reds 
and  not  worthy  of  honorable  mention  at 
all.  The  morning  glories,  being  morn¬ 
ing  glories,  had  to  be  delicate  satin 
trumpets  proclaiming  another  day,  and 
worth  pausing  to  greet.  There  was  not 
enough  of  Summer  left  to  give  the  late- 
appearing  poppies  time  to  blossom  in 
the  open.  But  they  made  a  handsome 
show  of  leaves  and  buds  and  I  coaxed 
some  of  the  latter  to  open  by  bringing 
them  into  the  house  in  October  and 
picking  up  their  green  outer  covering. 
They  were  crapy  white  with  pink 
borders,  very  pretty,  and  not  at  all  like 
some  odd-colored,  double  ones  seen 
among  another  woman’s-  government 
seed  gifts. 

As  frost  held  off  well  it  was  surpris¬ 
ing  how  much  pleasure  my  belated  and 
commonplace  plants  gave  me.  They 
seemed  determined  to  make  the  most  of 
themselves,  and  during  the  fine,  cold 
days  of  September  and  early  October 
we  had  many  a  bouquet  of  nasturtiums 
held  in  airy  grace  by  a  little  cloud  of 
Gypsophila,  while  a  pretty  handful  of 
Antirrhinum  blossoms  was  picked  after 
nasturtiums  and  Dahlias  were  frost  bit¬ 
ten  and  lifeless. 

My  conclusions  are  that  though  the 
free  seeds  our  government  distributes 
are  of  very  ordinary  sorts,  and  ancient 
in  quality,  quite  unworthy  to  be  offered 
by  such  a  country  as  ours,  still  flowers 
of  any  kind  are  worth  planting,  and  will 
yield  surprising  dividends  of  pleasure 
for  the  output  of  labor  bestowed. 

AUGUSTA  ROSE. 


From  Childhood  to  Old  Age 

Kimball  Pianos 

Are  Pleasing  in  Tone 


Write  Today  for  Beautifully  Illustrated  Catalogue 


Mrs.  Piano  Buyer  [LfAS'S'S 

a  piano  for  your  home  and  children  we  are 
sure  you  will  want  to  see  our  catalogue — you  will  want 
to  know  about  our  new  plan  of  selling  and  distribut¬ 
ing  our  pianos  direct  from  our  factory  and  from  our 
various  factory  distributing  points.  Write  U8  today  for  our 

Money  Saving  Plan  and 
Free  Catalogues 

and  learn  how  easily  you  can  secure  the  STANDARD 
Jiimball  Piano  at  factory  distributing  prices  and 
on  tenms  to  suit  your  convenience.  Monthly.  Quarterly  or 
annual  payments  can  bo  arranged. 

Valuable  Features  of  the  Kimball 

Kimball  Pianos  possess  many  important 

exclusive  features,  such  as  our  hertnetically 
sealed  metal  covered  pin  block— the  heart  of  the 


Kimball  Perfect  in  Detail 

There  are  very  few  persona  who  are  not  lovers  of 
good  music.  Unfortunately  there  have  been  but  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  that  could  produce  it.  but  now  with  a  Kimball  Player-Piano 
in  the  home,  the  young,  the  old  and  even  the  feeble  "indoor" 
peoplocan  may  and  reproduce  the  "Grand  Opera”  or  play  any 
and  all  of  the  old  time  songs  or  popular  pieces. 
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Pencil  Drawing  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Self-instructive  drawing  that  is  worth  while.  Com¬ 
plete,  with  drawing  paper,  Illustrator’s  pencil  and 
eraser,  30  cts.  The  Artcraft  Shop,  Box  58,  Roxbury,  Mass. 


A  Big  Thing  on  the  Farm 


Old  Dutch  Cleanser  saves  work  and  time  oo 
the  farm  in  dozens  of  ways. 

Aside  from  its  many  good  uses  in  the  home  where  it 
takes  half  the  work  from  housekeeping,  it  is  invaluable 
in  quickly  and  hygienically  cleaning  the  dairy  pans  and 
pails.  In  the  barn,  harness  and  carriage  sides  and  tops 
clean  easier  and  better.  Everything  that  requires 
cleaning  calls  for  Old  Dutch  Cleanser.  Nothing  els© 
will  do  the  work  half  so  well. 

Many  uses  and  full  directions 
on  large  Sifter  Can — 10c. 

Old  Dutch 

Cleanser 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements  de¬ 
sired. 

The  first  group  includes  7732,  boy’s 
shirt  waist,  8  to  12  years.  7733,  girl's 
dress  with  bloomers,  4  to  8  years.  7741, 


boy’s  sailor  suit,  4  to  8  years.  7723, 
boy’s  suit,  6  to  12  years.  7740,  child  s 
rompers,  2  to  8  years. 


The  second  group  shows  7724,  girl’s 
bertha  dress,  4  to  8  years.  7505,  girl’s 
dress,  10  to  14  years.  7365,  girl’s  dress, 


10  to  14  years.  7739,  girl’s  double- 
breasted  coat  or  reefer,  6  to  12  years. 
7722,  girl’s  dress  closing  in  front,  10 
to  14  years.  512,  design  for  braiding. 
Price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 


Colorado  Bird  Notes. 

One  of  the  best  things  the  boys  did 
last  Spring  was  to  put  up  a  bird  house. 
We  had  fed  the  j  uncos  and  sparrows 
all  Winter,  sweeping  off  the  snow  under 
the  window  west  of  the  house,  and  scat¬ 
tering  ground  oats  and  cornmeal  on  the 
ground  where  they  would  be  attracted 
by  it,  and  where  we  could  watch  them 
while  they  fed,  sometimes  in  peace  and 
harmony  and  sometimes  quarreling  and 
driving  each  other  about.  There  were 
a  great  variety  of  j uncos  and  sparrows, 
amonp-  which  were  a  few  tree  sparrows, 
and  as  the  weather  became  milder  and 
Spring  came  on  these  were  joined  by 
finches.  In  March  we  saw  the  first 
bluebird  of  the  season.  He  flew  into 
the  yard  and  settled  on  the  fence,  stay¬ 
ing  near  the  house  all  day,  flying  from 
the  fence  to  the  apple  tree,  sitting  in 
contemplative  mood  as  if  he  felt  that 
he  had  rushed  the  season  a  little  in 
coming  so  soon,  for  it  was  rather  a 
cold  day,  but  still  he  stayed,  now  on 
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the  roof  of  the  house  and  now  on  the 
fence  or  the  apple  tree  again.  How 
glad  we  were  to  see  him  he  must  have 
known,  I  think,  and  felt  a  little  of  the 
warmth  of  our  welcome  in  spite  of  the 
chill  in  the  air.  We  were  most  careful 
not  (j  disturb  or  frighten  him,  and  ad¬ 
mired  him  from  the  windows,  keeping 
discreetly  out  of  sight.  During  the  day 
he  was  joined  by  several  others  of  his 
kind.  Two  days  later  it  snowed,  a  soft, 
wet  Spring  snow,  which  brought  the 
j  uncos,  sparrows  and  finches  about  the 
house  and  yard  and  adjoining  fields  by 
hundreds,  where  they  fed  in  immense 
flocks  all  day,  picking  up  weed  seeds 
and  insects  by  the  millions.  The  snow 
and  wet  and  cold  did  not  in  the  least 
dampen  their  spirits,  and  they  sang  and 
chirped  and  twittered  as  jubilantly  as 
if  the  sun  were  shining.  I  counted  56 
finches  in  the  yard  at  one  time.  The 
day  following  this  was  bright  and  warm, 
and  now  a  great  flock  of  bluebirds,  just 
arrived  from  the  South,  flew  down  in 
a  five-acre  field  in  front  of  the  house 
where  they  spent  a  couple  of  hours 
feeding.  1  watched  them  from  the 
porch  as  they  flitted  from  place  to  place 
busily  feeding  or  resting  in  long  rows 
on  the  fence  and  telephone  wires.  They 
sang  some  too,  but  their  chief  aim  and 
object  appeared  to  be  to  get  filled  up. 
Then  they  drifted  on,  and  we  did  not 
s:e  them  again  in  such  numbers.  But 
the  children  had  already  determined  to 
make  a  bird  house  when  the  first  blue¬ 
bird  came  and  now  they  lost  no  time 
in  carrying  out  their  plan. 

They  found  a  small  wooden  box  12 
inches  long,  eight  inches  wide  and  six 
inches  deep,  and  put  a  partition  across 
the  middle  of  it  making  two  compart¬ 
ments.  Fitting  a  board  over  the  top 
of  the  box  they  bored  two  holes  in  it 
for  entrances  to  each  compartment, 
nailed  a  long  board  to  the  bottom  of 
the  box  to  fasten  it  up  by,  and  put  it 
up  on  one  end  of  the  chicken-house, 
nailing  it  securely  in  place.  In  the 
morning,  before  they  went  to  school,  a 
bluebird  flew  up  on  the  ladder  by  the 
chicken-house  and  peered  critically  at 
the  bird  house.  Then  he  flew  up  on  the 
edge  of  the  chicken-house  roof,  and 
looked  at  it  from  that  angle;  and  finally 
he  flew  down  and  perched  on  the 
entrance  to  the  bird  house  itself  and 
looked  in.  Twice  lie  did  this,  and  then 
flew  away,  but  when  the  children  had , 
gone  to  school  he  came  back,  and  after 
looking  the  house  all  over  once  more 
he  went  in  and  stayed  several  minutes, 
poking  his  head  out  of  the  door,  ap-  J 
parently  admiring  the  scenery.  After 
a  while  he  came  leisurely  out  and  flew 
off,  returning  within  an  hour  and  bring¬ 
ing  with  him  another  bluebird,  his  mate. 
Fie  flew  straight  to  the  door  of  the  bird 
house  this  time  and  went  in,  but  the 
female  alighted  on  the  ladder  as  the 
male  had  done  at  first  and  proceeded 
to  look  things  over  thoroughly  on  the 
outside,  first  from  the  ladder  and  then 
from  the  top  of  the  chicken  house  ex¬ 
actly  as  he  had  done.  When,  at  last, 
she  decided  to  go  in,  she  found  the  door 
rather  a  tight  fit.  She  went  in  and  out 
a  number  of  tinfes  as  if  to  accustom 
herself  to  it.  They  both  appeared  to  be 
quite  favorably  impressed  I  thought,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  door,  which,  try  as  she 
would,  the  lady  bird  did  not  quite  like. 

In  April  when  the  weather  seemed 
settled  and  the  warmth  and  sunshine 
made  us  feel  that 'we  couldn't  possibly 
have  any  more  cold  weather,  the  female 
began  to  carry  strings  and  dried  grasses 
and  deposit  them  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  bird  house.  When  it  was  stormy 
or  cloudy  the  work  was  abandoned  until 
the  sun  shone  again.  The  male  did 
none  of  the  work  of  building,  but  re¬ 
mained  near  to  keep  trespassers  away. 
The  finches  took  a  great  liking  to  the 
little  house,  and  we  hoped  they  would 
be  allowed  to  occupy  the  upper  story, 
but  Mr.  Bluebird  drove  away  every  in¬ 
truder.  The  sparrows,  too,  kept  com¬ 
ing  persistently,  but  they  were  never  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  near  enough  to  look  in, 
for  just  as  they  seemed  about  to  take 
possession  from  somewhere  would  sud¬ 
denly  appear  an  object  of  blue  darting 
furiously  at  the  intruder  and  the  spar¬ 
rows  never  stopped  to  argue  the  case, 
but  made  all  possible  haste  to  get  away 
to  a  safe  distance. 

When  the  first  brood  was  being  reared 
it  seemed  to  me  that  Mr.  Bluebird  base¬ 
ly  deserted  the  mother  bird  to  provide  1 
for  the  family  alone,  just  as  he  had 
allowed  her  to  do  all  the  work  of  build¬ 
ing  the  nest.  I  rarely  saw  him,  while 
she  seemed  constantly  going  and  com¬ 
ing  with  worms  and  grasshoppers  and 
bugs  for  the  little  ones,  but  when  these 
were  grown  up  and  gone  he  put  in  an 
appearance  again,  and  stayed  near  the 
bird  house  much  of  the  time,  and  when 
the  second  brood  hatched  he  kept  as 


busy  as  the  mother  bird.  One  or  the 
other  could  be  seen  almost  constantly 
carrying  food  to  the  nest,  and  almost 
invariably  when  they  went  out  we  could 
see  that  they  were  carrying  something 
from  the  nest  which  they  dropped  when 
a  short  distance  away.  We  concluded 
after  seeing  this  many  times  that  they 
were  carrying  away  the  droppings  de¬ 
posited  by  the  young  birds,  thus  keep¬ 
ing  the  nest  clean  from  day  to  day.  We 
watched  them  for  more  than  an  hour 
one  day,  and  by  actually  timing  them 
we  found  that  one  or  the  other  of  them 
appeared  every  three  minutes  with  some 
kind  of  an  insect  which  they  had 
hunted  down,  and  which  was  quickly 
disposed  of  by  the  ravenous  brood  in¬ 
side  the  bird  house. 

One  day  a  baby  bluebird  settled  down 
on  the  window  ledge  to  rest.  He  was 
tired  from  his  first  flight,  and  he  sat 
there  a  long  time  after  we  discovered 
him.  When  the  boys  went  out  to  see  if 
they  could  catch  him  he  did  not  show 
the  least  fear,  but  allowed  them  to  take 
him  in  their  hands.  They  brought  him 
in  the  house  so  the  cat  could  not  get 
him,  and  when  later  in  the  day  we  saw 
the  other  baby  birds  sitting  on  the  fence 
and  fluttering  down  on  the  lawn  we 
shut  the  cat  in  the  granary  so  the  birds 
would  at  least  be  safe  from  him  until 
they  were  a  little  more  expert  at  flying. 
After  this  the  bluebirds  did  not  visit 
the  bird  house  any  more,  but  we  often 
saw  them  in  the  yard,  for  they  remained 
around  the  home  place  until  cold  weather 
warned  them  that  it  was  time  to  be 
moving  South.  tessie  i.  carpenter. 


on  High-Grade 


Write  for  LARKIN  CO.’S 
Great  Factory-to-Family  Offer 


■xnerience.  are 
0,000  American 


We,  LARKIN  CO.,  after  3S  years’  pxr 

dealing  direct  from  factory  with  2,000,0. _ _ 

families.  Our  cash  prices  are  far  less  than  retail. 
Just  now.  while  so  many  people  are  nlnrmod  at  the 
increasing  cost  of  living,  we  come  forth  with  a  most 
amazing  Cut-Price  Grocery  Book.  It  pictures  and 
describes  some  200  pure,  high-grade  Grocery  Foods— 
all  at  wholesale  prices  or  less.  On  many  Groceries 
our  prices  are  exactly  half  the  usual  retail:  and 
even  on  staples  like  flour  nnd  sugar  we  are  well  be¬ 
low  th  retail  grocer.  The  book  also  describes  600 
other  articles— household  supplies  of  many  kinds — 
offered  at  the  actual  factory  prices,  which  are  just 
one-half  the  usual  retuil  prices.  Although  this  dar¬ 
ing  book  has  been  out  only  a  few  weeks,  twenty 
thousand  fumilies  have  already  asked  for  it.  Now 
that  the  matter  has  been  culled  to  your  attention, 
no  doubt  you.  too,  will  want  the  Cut-Price  Grocery 
Book.  You  may  hare  It. 

A  Jnst  because  a  few  who 

Lfailllg  vyi.  er  don’t  know  us  might  think 
we  are  selling  commonplnce-groceries.  wo  make 
the  following  remarkable  offer  to  prove  our  quality: 

Order  $5  worth,  or  more,  of  Larkin  Grocer¬ 
ies;  use  one-fourth  of  each  package  or  article; 
If  satisfied,  keep  the  order;  If  not  satisfied, 
send  back  the  remaining  threc-fourtlis  and  we 
will  return  all  your  money,  including  freight. 

Thus,  by  letting  the  customer  be  the  judge,  we 
settle  all  question  as  to  quality. 

Qnrnnloc  Imported  mixed  Tea.  per  !b., 
1  CW  JdlnpiCb  3<>c— usual  price.  «0c;  extra 
quality  Larkin  blend  Coffeo.  3  lbs..  75c — usual  price.  35c  to 
40c  per  lb. ;  concentrated  pure  Vanilla  Extract.  2-02.  bottlo, 
12gc— usual  prico,25c:  Phosphate  Baking  Powder,  K-Itu  7Kc 
— usual  price,  15c;  large  can  Country  Gentleman  Com.  8c — 
usual  price,  15c;  purest  unsweetened  Chocolate,  per  half- 
pound  cake.  I5c — usual  price,  30c:  pearl  Tapioca,  per  pouud 
package.  6c — usual  price.  12c;  Larkin  short-cut  Macaroni,  per 
pound  package.  — usual  price,  15c;  genuine  red  Alaska 

Salmon,  No.  1  can,  15c — usual  price  20c;  choice  Pork  and 
Beans  with  Tomato  Sauco.  usual  size  can,  7 i-  c — usual  price, 
15c;  delicious  Peanut  Butter,  per  12-oz.  jar.  12V£c — usual 
price,  25c;  finest  Catsup,  large  bottle,  T2Kc — usual  price.  25c; 
25  lbs.  best  granulated  Sugar  for  $1.  with  $10  orders;  Sweet 
Home  Laundry  Soap,  10  bars,  25c — usual  price,  50c;  puro 
powdered  Lye,  por  pouud  can,  5c — usual  price,  10c. 

Send  for  Cut-Price  Book 

Fill  oat  nnd  send 
coupon  below  to 
onr  nearest  ad¬ 
dress.  or  send  a 
postal,  and  get  the 

freak  Larkin  Cut- 
’rice  Grocery  Book 
Free,  by  return 
mall.  Write 

Litrkltt  Cok 

Dept.  1715 
Buffalo,  N.  Y„  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Peoria,  IIL 


j  THIS  BRINGS  THE  BOOK 

\  Lstkta  Ccl*  Dept- 1715 

I  want  to  save  money  for  my  family.  Please 
J  send  your  Cut-Price  Grocery  Book. 

*  Name 


Address 


!  (16) 

ftuuimmmmt 


To  the  Housewife 


I  havo  a  clothes  washer  that 
will  save  your  clothes,  time 
and  health.  When  it  does 
that,  it  saves  your  money.  I 
have  made  and  sold  washers 
for  fifteen  years.  Buy  direct 
from  manufacturer  and  save 
the  middleman’s  profit. 

Write  for  particulars  to 
“ NEW  IDEA ” CLOTHES 
WASHER  6  WRINGER  CO. 


DOBBS  FERRY.  N.  Y, 


VV.  W.  ALLEN,  Mfg. 


..hen  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Farmer  Loveajoke  —  “Ha !'  ha ! 
Here’s  a  good  one!  A  man 
was  asked  what  a  phenomenon 
was,  and  he  said,  ‘Well,  sup¬ 
pose  you  go  down  the  road  and 
see  a  cow.  That’s  no  phenom¬ 
enon.  You  go  a  little  further 
and  see  a  bird.  That’s  no  phe¬ 
nomenon.  But  if  you  go  a 
little  further  and  see  a  cow 
sitting  on  a  thornbush  singing 
like  a  bird,  that’s  a  'phenom¬ 
enon.’  ” 

Anty  Drudge — “Silliness,  I  call 
it!  But  from  now  on  your 
wife’s  going  to  show  you  a 
phenomenon  every  day.  She’s 
going  to  let  Fels-Naptha  Soap 
do  the  hard  part  of  her  work 
for  hex’.” 

It’s  wonderful 
to  see  how  quick¬ 
ly  and  easily 
F  e  3  s  -N  a  p  t  h  a 
Soap  makes  dirt 
disappear,  dis¬ 
solves  grease  and 
takes  out  all  kinds 
of  stains* — even 
blood  stains. 

Fels-Naptha  Soap 
works  best  in  cool  or 
lukewarm  water,  and 
does  away  with  all 
hard  rubbing  or  boil¬ 
ing  of  clothes.  It 
makes  glass  and  china 
glisten  and  brightens 
up  woodwork,  oil¬ 
cloth  and  linoleum. 

For  all  kbids  of  work  any  time 
of  year  xise  Fels-Naptha  Soap  and 
folloio  the  directions  on  the  Red  and 
Green  Wrapper. 

Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


,<£!% 

|£  44  Yefjfrn.  rf-tu  — 

‘b°j»  w  1  T9 


FELS-NAPTHA 


JitpU, 
rKf  TH 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


Bear  the  script  name  of 
Stewart  Hartshorn  < 

Get  “  Improved,''  so  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  ‘  Tin  Rollers 


S=j3[Vj| 

ORN  ^ 
-LERS  V 

on  labet.  W  m 
kts  reemir^d.  "  ^ 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  HORSE  GYPS. 

I  saw  the  item  from  J.  T.,  New  Jersey, 
under  Publisher’s  Desk  recently  and 
would  say  to  him  and  all  others  by  no 
means  go  to  New  York  to  buy  horses 
in  answer  to  advertisements  you  see  in 
the  daily  papers,  unless  you  know  they 
are  reliable.  This  recalls  an  experi¬ 
ence  I  had  in  New  York  in  May,  1911. 
The  remarkable  part  was  that  I  got  my 
money  back,  which  seldom  happens.  I 
was  in  need  of  a  cheap  pair  of  farm 
horses,  so  I  followed  up  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  New  York  Sunday  World 
for  several  weeks  and  picked  out  some 
which  looked  reliable.  I  enclose  here¬ 
with  one  that  I  called  on  first.  They 
had  a  lot  of  horses  in  and  some  good 
ones.  Mr.  Morgan  met  me  at  the  door. 
He  asked  me  what  kind  of  a  team  I 
wanted  and  where  they  were  to  go.  I 
told  him  I  wanted  to  ship  them  by 
boat  up  the  Hudson  River  about  80 
miles.  He  showed  me  a  pair  of  horses 
that  I  liked  very  much.  He  asked  $200 
for  them,  and  guaranteed  them  to  work 
in  all  harness,  and  all  right,  and  if  not 
as  recommended  I  could  return  them 
in  one  week  and  get  my  money  back. 
A  new  halter  and  new  blanket  went 
with  each  horse.  Morgan  said  he 
would  send  a  man  to  help  me  down  to 
the  boat  with  them.  I  told  him  I 
wanted  to  see  another  pair,  and  if  I 
could  not  get  better  suited  I  would 
come  back  next  day,  but  Morgan  in¬ 
sisted  on  selling  me  the  team.  Then 
he  said :  “What  will  you  give  for  the 
pair?  Make  me  an  offer.  I  want  to 
sell.”  I  said  I  would  give  $150  for 
them  and  not  look  any  further.  Hq 
hesitated  a  little  and  then  said:  “Well, 

I  am  going  to  sell  you  them.  When  do 
you  want  to  take  them?”  I  answered 
that  I  would  come  for  them  tomorrow 
noon.  “All  right,  I  will  send  a  man 
down  with  you  to  the  boat.”  I  paid 
him  a  deposit  of  $5  on  them  and  went 
away. 

The  next  morning  I  dropped  in  at 
Fiss,  Doerr  &  Carroll’s  place  on  24th 
street  and  met  a  man  there  who  holds 
a  high  position  in  the  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  city,  with  whom  I  was  ac¬ 
quainted.  He  was  buying  horses  for  the 
city.  We  had  a  short  chat  and  he 
asked  me  if  I  was  buying  horses.  I 
told  him  that  I  had  bought  a  pair  over 
on  the  West  Side,  and  was  going  to 
take  them  home  that  day.  At  about 

II  o’clock  I  called  again  on  Morgan. 
We  went  into  the  office  and  he  said : 
“Well,  you  came  for  the  horses.”  I 
said  yes.  He  sat  down  at  his  desk  and 
said:  “There  is  $145  balance  on  the 
horses.”  I  said  yes.  He  took  paper  and 
began  writing  a  receipt.  I  counted  out 
the  money.  He  took  the  money  and 
counted  it  and  said  that  it  was  all  right, 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  said : 
“Why  don’t  you  buy  a  better  pair?”  I 
said :  “I  guess  they  will  suit  me.” 

“Well  those  horses  will  not  work.” 

I  realized  then  that  I  was  in  with 
crooks.  I  said :  "That  is  different  from 
what  you  talked  yesterday;  then  you 
don’t  guarantee  them?”  “No  guarantee 
whatever,”  he  said.  It  flashed  through 
my  mind  that  his  game  was  to  have  me 
refuse  to  take  them,  I  said :  “I  will 
take  them  just  the  same.” 

“Then  you  are  willing  to  take  them, 
no  matter  what  they  are.”  He  repeated 
it  several  times,  but  I  said;  “Yes,  I  will 
take  them.” 

“Well,”  said  Morgan,  “what  about 
the  balance?”  I  said:  “What  balance?” 
He  said:  “You  have  got  to  pay  me  $150 
each  for  these  horses.”  I  said :  “Pay 
me  back  my  money.”  He  tore  up  the 
receipt  which  he  still  held  in  his  hand, 
and  said:  “You  will  get  no  money;  not 
a  red  cent.  You  can’t  play  that  game 
on  me;  you  won’t  get  a  penny  back.” 
Just  then  a  stableman  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  Morgan  said  to  him : 
“Wasn’t  he  to  pay  $150  each  for  those 
horses?”  The  stableman  said:  “Yes, 
he  was.”  I  walked  out  of  the  office  and 
said  no  more.  As  1  walked  down  the 
street  my  first  thought  was  to  speak  to 
a  policeman,  but  on  second  thought  I 
would  not  trust  any  policeman  in  that 
neighborhood.  I  started  for  police 
headquarters  to  make  my  statement.  I 
realized  I  had  no  show  whatever.  I  had 
nothing  to  show  that  I  had  paid  Mor¬ 
gan  anything,  and  I  knew  he  could 
prove  anything  he  liked  by  his  men. 

I  decided  to  call  on  the  man  with  whom 
I  was  talking  in  the  morning  in  Fiss, 
Doerr  &  Carroll’s  and  take  his  advice. 


I  told  my  story  t«  him.  He  said:  “Go 
to  police  headquarters  and  get  on  rec¬ 
ord  at  once,  and  see  what  you  can  do.” 
As  he  had  an  important  engagement  on 
hand  he  could  not  go  with  me,  but  said 
he  would  vouch  for  me.  I  left  him, 
and  as  I  was  going  I  thought  of  a 
friend  of  mine  whom  I  had  visited  the 
night  before.  I  told  him  my  trouble 
and  he  went  along  with  me  to  police 
headquarters. 

They  could  do  nothing  for  me  there, 
but  sent  me  to  the  precinct  in  that 
neighborhood,  as  they  were  all  ac¬ 
quainted  over  in  that  section.  I  stated 
my  case  to  them  and  also  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  man  with  whom  I  was  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  told  them  that  he  would 
vouch  for  me.  They  looked  up  the 
law  and  read  it  and  said  it  was  a  case 
of  grand  larceny.  With  two  detectives 
in  citizen’s  clothes  we  started  for  the 
place.  When  near  the  place  my  friend 
and  I  went  alone  to  the  stable.  Morgan 
was  not  at  the  stable,  but  a  stableman 
called  him  up  on  the  ’phone.  I  took  the 
’phone;  a  man  answered  who  claimed  to 
be  a  partner.  He  said  he  would  come 
over.  I  told  him  I  wanted  Morgan,  as 
I  did  the  business  with  him  and  wanted 
to  get  the  matter  adjusted  in  some  way, 
as  I  wanted  to  leave  town.  He  said 
they  would  come  over.  Soon  two  men 
drove  up  to  the  office  who  claimed  to  be 
partners  with  Morgan.  They  began 
talking  about  the  deal  and  soon  Morgan 
came.  I  said  to  him :  “I  have  to  go 
home,  and  I  want  to  settle  this  matter 
in  some  shape  at  once.”  He  said  : 
“Well,  you  will  get  no  money;  you  may 
as  well  get  that  idea  out  of  your  head. 
We  don’t  refund  any  money  on  horses.” 

I  said:  “What  will  you  do?”  And  he 
said :  “I  will  give  you  one  horse  for 
the  money.”  I  said :  “Show  me  the 
best  horse  you  will  give  me  for  the 
money.”  We  went  into  the  stable,  all 
but  my  friend;  he  went  out.  Morgan 
showed  me  an  old  skate  that  I  would 
not  bring  home  at  any  price.  Of  course 
this  did  not  suit  me.  I  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  taking  any.  I  simply  wanted  to 
( Continued  on  page  322 ) 

MINERAL 
-'""-HEAVE 

REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horsed 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE 

Safe— Certain 


$3  Package^ 

w:!l  cure  any  case  or^ 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Agents  Wanted 
W.  ite  for  descriptive  booklet 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,Pa. 

Don’t  letYour  Horse  Suffer 

|  Cure  him  ofall  ailments  such  as  curb,  spavin,  splints,  m 
windpuffs,  thoroughpin,  swelling  of  throat  and  glands 
with  the  never- failing 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

Permanent  cure  for  oXl  horse  ailments. 

Recommended  by  famous  horsemen.  Get 
a  bottle  today  for  $1,  save  veterinary 
bills.  All  good  druggists  or  by  mail. 

W.B.tddy&Co.Box  W  Whitehall  N.Y. 


“Chilly  Kina 
Milk  Cooler 

SIMPLEST,  most  sanitary  and 
longest  -  wearing  milk  and 
cream  cooler  you  can  buy.  No 
dirt-catching  cracks  or  corners.  Noth¬ 
ing  to  rust  out  or  wear  out.  Maxi¬ 
mum  cooling  efficiency.  All  sizes. 

No  Charge  For  Valuable  Book¬ 
let  on  Sanitary  Milk  Cooling. 

The  right  kind  of  milk  cooler  is  a 
big  money-saver  for  dairymen.  Our 
new  illustrated  booklet  discusses  sub¬ 
ject  fully — and  it  is  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  Write  toda?'- 


The  Chas.  Skidd  Mfg. 

/  Not  \  553  Bronson  Street 
'■Ar.  y  Inc./  Kenosha,  Wis. 


Write 
for  book 
NOW. 


Build  Up  Run  Down  Stock 

Are  your  horses  thin,  rough-coated,  unable  to  do  heavy  work ;  cows 
scrawny,  weak,  producing  little;  sheep  in  poor  flesh,  with 
uneven  fleeces;  hogs  stunted,  making  no  gains?  Rather 
poor  outlook  for  a  profi table  season! 


These  conditions  are  probably  due  to  poor  dijfbstion. 
Inactive  liver  and  bowels,  and  slugglish  circulation. 
Worms,  too!  Correct  these  conditions.  Immediate 
Improvement  follows. 

ft 0^  Animal  Regulator 

will  do  this.  The  greatest  animal  conditioner  known 
Has  stood  the  test  of  40  years. 

25c,  50c,  $1;  25-lb.  pail  $3.50 


\\ 


,pfZ£2’  Worm 
r  Powder 

50c  package 

Rids  livestock  of  all 
kinds  of  worms. 

f*Your  money  back 
if  it  fails’! 


Pratts  Profit-sharing 
Booklet  and  1913  Al¬ 
manac  FREE  at  dealers, 
or  write  us. 

Our  products  are  sold 
by  dealers  everywhere, 
or 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

Philadelphia 
Chicago 


'll 


No  horse 
will  pull  near  ] 
as  hard  if  his  | 
shoulders  and 
neck  are  sore  j 
from  a  poor  fit¬ 
ting  collar.  He’d  | 
rather  take  a 
‘licking”  than  throw  I 
his  weight  against  those  sores  and  galls. 
Give  him  ideal  working  conditions  —  a 
I  good  fitting  collar  and  Ventiplex  Collar 
Pads.  See  what  a  difference  they  make,  j 

Ventiplex  Pads 

.keep  the  neck  and  shoulders  in  good  I 
i  healthy  condition.  Prevent  sores,  galls  or 
rubbing.  The  porous  Ventiplex  fabric  ab¬ 
sorbs  all  sweat  and  moisture.  The  air  freely 
circulates  through  the  fabric  keeping  the  | 
neck  and  shoulders  dry  and  clean.  When 
the  pads  get  soiled,  you  can 

wash  them  as  you  would 
J  clothes.  They  hold  their  shape. 

I  Your  dealer  should  have 
|  them.  If  ho  hasn't  write  us. 

BURLINGTON 
BLANKET  CO., 

Makers  ofthe  frmous 
"Stay-on”  Blaakot 

Dept.  r>o 

Burlington,  WIs. 


!  Canadian  Address— 
Windsor,  Ontario 


KW 
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Lame  Horses  Put  Back 
To  Work  Quick 

'T'RY  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure.  It  has  saved 
.  a  great  many  horses— has  put  them 
back  to  work  even  after  they  had  been  given 
up.  Over  35  years  of  success  has  proved 
the  merit  of 

KENDALL'S 

Spavin  Cure 

It  is  the  old  reliable  remedy  for  splint, 
[spavin,  curb,  ringbone,  thoropin,  bony 
[growths,  swellings,  sprains  and  lameness 
[from  many  different  causes. 

Its  cost  Is  so  small  a  matter,  compared  to  the 
I  value  of  a  horse  that  you  cannot  afford  to  be 
I  without  it. 

J.  Sold  by  druggists  everywhere,  *1.00  a  bottle,  * 

I  f°r  *>>.00.  Get  a  copy  of  “A  Treatise  ou  the  Horse” 

|  at  your  druggist's,  or  write 

Dr.  B.  I.  Kendall  Company, 

Enosburg  Falls.  3  Vermont 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 

Hoar,  have  Thick  Wind  or 
Choke-down,  can  be  re¬ 
moved  with 


PtfS  ORBINE 


i 


/J  " 


also  any  Bunch  or  Swelling.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone,  and 
horse  kept  at  work.  per  bot¬ 
tle,  delivered.  Book  3  E  free. 

AB80EBINE,  JR.,  liniment  for  mankind. 
Reduces  Goitre,  Tumors,  Wens,  Painful,  Knotted 
Varicose  Veins,  Ulcers.  *1.00  and  *2.00  a  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  with  testimonials  free. 

W.F.YOUNG.  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Sorlnafield.Mass. 


BEST- 
CHEAPEST 
MOST  DESIRABLE 

Certain  means  of  identification.  Can 
be  stamped  with  any  name,  address 
or  number.  Catalogue  and  set  of 
samples  mailed  free  on  request. 

kF.S,BURCH&C0.PePt.8  6chicago°ill! 


I 


Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure 


TPji  remedy  for  keeping  horses  free  from  sores.  Don’t  lose  the  services  of  your 

wmltr  *  horses.  Bickmore  s  Gal!  Cure  cures  Galls  and  Sore  Shoulders  while  the  horse 
s*  A  Proved  remedy  for  Cuts,  Wounds,  Scratches,  etc.  Money  back  if  it  fails.  Be 
aSj  o}  s£ore  f?r  Bickmore’ b  Gall  Cure.  Gray  Horse  trade  mark  on  every  box. 
ample  and  84-page  horse  book  sent  on  receipt  of  a  stamp  for  postage. 

BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  CO..  Box  282,  Old  Town,  Maine. 


95  AND  UPWARD 

-  SENT  ON  TRIAL 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

Thousands  In  Use  SSKiinS 

IS 


tour  investigating  our  wonderful  offer  to 
furnish  a  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  run¬ 
ning,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skimming  sep¬ 
arator  for  only  $15.95.  Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold.  Makes 
thick  or  thin  cream.  Different  from  this  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced 
large  capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our 
latest  improvements. 

Our  Twenty- Year  Guarantee  Protects  You 

Our  wonderfully  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  all  size?  and  generous  terms  of 

tnal  will  astonish  you.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or  small,  or  if  you  have  an  old  separator  of  any 
make  you  wish  to  exchange,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  catalog,  sent  free 
of  charge  on  request,  is  the  most  complete,  elaborate  and  expensive  book  on  Cream  Separators  issued  by 
any  concern  in  the  world.  Western  orders  filled  front  Western  points .  Write  today  for  our  catalog 
and  see  for  yourself  what  a  big  money  saving  proposition  we  will  make  you.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 
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When  you  drive  to 
town,  count  the 
buildings  covered  with 

Ready  Roofing 


The  men  who  purchase  roofing  for 
railroad  depots,  large  factories  and  ware¬ 
houses  are  shrewd  buyers — they  investi¬ 
gate  and  know.  You,  too,  will  make 
no  mistake  if  you  cover  your  home  and 
farm  buildings  with 

Certain-teed 


( Quality  Cerf-ified— DurabilityGuaron-feeJ) 

Roofing 

in  Rolls  and  Shingles 

Its  durability  is  guar¬ 
anteed  for  15  years — it 
comes  in  red,  green  and 
slate  gray  shingles  as  well 
as  rolls.  Look  for  the 
Certain-teed  quality 
label.  Costs  less — get 
prices  from  your  dealer. 

Valuable  Book  Free 

You  will  find  many  valuable 
suggestions  in  our  new  book, 
“  Modern  Building  Ideas 
and  Plans” — it  tells  you  what 
to  do — and  what  not  to  do — it  suggests  economies  and 
conveniences  that  will  save  you  money. 

A  book  of  this  kind  would  ordinarily  sell  for  SI 
but  as  it  shows  the  use  of  our  Certain-teed 
Roofing  on  all  kinds  of  model  homes 
and  farm  buildings,  we  offer  it  to 
you  at  25  cents.  We  prefer  to  have 
you  go  to  your  lumber,  hardware  or 
building  material  dealer,  who  will 
gladly  get  you  a  copy  free. 

If  you  write  us,  enclose  25c  to  cover 
cost,  postage  and  mailing. 

General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

E.  St.  Louis,  Ill.  York,  Pa.  Marseilles,  Ill. 
Minneapolis  San  Franrisco  Winnipeg,  Can. 


Motkrn 

BUfiMNG, 

IDEAS 

PLANS 


assa,  ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 


New  Uniforms.  . .  $l.GOnp 
Army  Revolrers  .  1.65  *• 

“  Rpts.  R.iles.  1.48“ 
u  Swortls  ....  .35  “ 

7  Shot  Carbines  2. 05  “ 


_ Saddles,.  $3. 00  up 

Bridles.... . . 90 

Team  Harne  s.,  .21.85  “ 

Levins,  Pa-r . 15  “ 

Teuls  .  .  .  2.20“ 

Colts  Cal.  45,  Revolvers  7.50  up.  Cartridges  leeacb 
Sp* field  Mrtnaer  Sp’t’g  R  fle  11.85.  Cartridges  2c  each 
Army  Breerh  LrvuUng  PJflc  .98c.  Cartridges  2«  each 
MARCH  1913  CATA1.0GUK,  400  Inxce  pages,  over  6000  Illus¬ 
trations.  15  sores  Gov't.  Auction  Bargains  described  In  cycio- 
pedis  eaU1o<nie.  nvtl’od  r.*>o  stains. 

FRANCIS  RA^NE^MAN.  501  B-oaHwav,  York  City 


The  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

trains  students  in  nil  lines  of  veterinary  work.  Fa¬ 
cilities  unexcelled.  For  catalog,  address  LOUIS  A. 
KLEIN,  Dean,  Dept.  E,  39th  and  Woodland  Ave., 
Philadelphia, 


Dogs  f?nc*.  JPoarret* 


Oitr»c~ -The  kind  that  bring  the  cows. 
tOUle  rUpa  NELSON’S,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


i— English  Beagles  S( 


FOR 

sale  L.11511011  uouglGO  setting  front  thorough¬ 
bred  White  Leghorns  ami  Rhode  Islandlteds.  Fer¬ 
tility  guaranteed.  GARRETT’S  KENNELS, West  Chester,  Pa. 

flfll  I  IF  PUP?  entitled  to  registry;  spayed  femnlcs 
UULLIL  T  UTO  Circulars.  SILAS  DEl'KlIK, llontroso,  I*. 

rni  I  IC  DITDC-th<>r<>ughbkicd 
l  ULLlEi  rUi  5  cow-dog  strain 
...  F.  L.  CHENEY.  Guilford.  N.  Y. 

I  s  WIW  TZJ 


GHESHIRES 


lUNEAP'S  MULE-FOOT  HOGS  are  hardy,  prolific  and 
'  quick  growers.  Box  441.  Williamsport,  Ohio 

— GUEItNSK Y.S — The  pig  for 
the  finest  meat. 

The  cow  for  the  finest  luitter, 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM.  Sylvania,  Pa. 

FARM  regLteied  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars  Best  or  breeding 
C.  E.  BAKNKS.  Oxford,  N.  V. 

JHKSTKK  WHITES — Two  Registered  Sows. 
’  bred  for  Spring  farrow.  Etioene  T.  Black,  Scio,  N  Y. 


CHELDON 

O  Bred 


Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

Has  bred  more  high-class  hogs  than  any  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Have  sows  bred  for  Spring  litters  and  some 
Summer  farrowed  sow  pigs  that  are  right  to  be  bred 
for  next  Summer  farrow.  Write  me.  Address 
J.  E.  WATSON,  PROP.,  MAKBLEDALE,  CONN! 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHWCOD 

We  have  for  sale  service  boars,  brood  sows  and 
Pigs,  all  ages.  These  are  sired  by  Berryton  Duke's 
Model,  the  boar  that  headed  the  first  prize  herd  at 
the  Royal  in  1909;  Highwood  Duke  75tli.  a  half- 
brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  boar,  at  the  last  In¬ 
ternational,  and  other  boars  of  equal  merit 
H.  0.  &  H.  B  II APPENDING,  Dundee,  N,  Y. 

Eureka  stock  farm- 

Kegistered  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers. 

2  mos.  to  2  years  old. 

Chester  White,  Po¬ 
land  China  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Pigs,  all  ages. 

Collie  Pups  and  a. _ 

variety  of  POULTRY. 


EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester. 


WltlTli  FUR  CtllCULAll 

Pa 


HANDV^  BINDER 

TUSI  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

(Ute  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
409  Pearl  Street  New  York  City 


FROM  DAIRYING  TO  BEEF. 

I  Owing  to  scarcity  and  high  price  of 
efficient  laborers  on  the  farm  the  condi¬ 
tions  among  dairymen  are  changing  and 
must  change  very  radically  in  the 
Eastern  States.  Why  should  we  then 
not  prepare  to  meet  the  inevitable?  The 
change  I  refer  to  is  that  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction  to  beef  making.  I  certainly  be¬ 
lieve  if  half  the  attention  would  be 
given  to  beef  production  that  the  dairy¬ 
men  receive,  the  cattle  farmers  would 
have  more  dollars  to  show  for  the  labor 
than  they  now  receive  for  their  dairy 
products.  I  have  been  in  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness  for  25  years,  buying  purebred  cat¬ 
tle  and  manufacturing  high-grade  but¬ 
ter,  cream  and  milk.  I  have  had  much 
pleasure,  some  profit,  and  no  end  to  the 
amount  of  trouble,  for  want  of  more 
efficient  laborers.  When  I  first  began 
the  business,  labor  cost  me  about  live 
dollars  a  month  less  than  the  present 
time,  and  purchased  mill  feeds,  $10  per 
ion  lower  than  the  present  prices.  Yet 
the  price  of  milk  has  not  advanced  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cost  of  production.  In 
the  last  three  years  more  than  a  dozen 
ot  my  neighbors  who  were  well  equip¬ 
ped  for  dairying  have  gone  out  of  the 
business.  Some  exchange  their  straw 
for  manure  at  livery  stables,  when  the 
distance  of  hauling  is  not  too  great,  and 
quite  a  number  have  gone  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  fattening  beef  cattle  during  the 
W  inter  of  stable  feeding.  From  the 
advanced  prices  paid  last  Fall  for  stock 
steers  for  beef  purposes,  it  looks  evident 
that  another  field  must  be  opened  for 
this  kind  of  cattle,  and  there  is  a  very 
large  acreage  in  many  of  the  Eastern 
States  that  could  be  made  more  profita¬ 
ble  by  being  put  under  a  good  pasture 
system  for  growing  a  high  grade  or 
preferably  the  beef  breeds  of  cattle  to 
be  furnished  on  Eastern  farms  for 
home  and  foreign  markets.  The  ave¬ 
rage  farmer  could  grow  all  the  rough- 
age,  hay,  fodder  and  silage  and  litter 
for  bedding,  and  also  most  of  the  corn 
and  oat$,  and  the  only  foreign  feeds  not 
grown  on  his  farm  would  be  either  oil 
meal  or  cotton-seed  meal.  Both  of 
these  are  very  high  in  manure  value 
after  fulfilling  their  mission  as  beef  pro¬ 
ducers.  I  believe  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  your  readers  would  appreciate 
this  beef  subject  well  discussed  through 
your  paper  by  practical  farmers,  men 
who  have  made  good  in  the  production 
of  beef.  J.  ALDUS  HERR. 

Pennsylvania. 


The  Red  Polls  Win. — “Ordinary 
farmers”  do  not  use  full  bloods.  Most 
waybacks  will  drive  10  miles  to  use  a 
scrub  rather  than  to  pay  four  shillings 
for  the  services  of  a  full-blood.  Most 
mils  in  service  are  little,  stunted,  pie- 
xild  yearlings,  but  all  over  the  country 
progressive  men  are  grading  up  and 
succeeding.  Geo.  Carman,  a  neighbor, 
recently  sold  60  grade  Guernsey  females 
at  a  rumored  price  of  $100  each.  He 
started  with  just  ordinary  scrub  cows, 
and  has  used  high-class  Guern&v  bulls 
always  since  I  have  lived  here.  His 
cows  have  paid  for  huge  barns  and  silos 
and  now  he  is  on  easy  street  The 
Waugh  Bros,  with  the  same  breed  and 
Bolt  &  Hughey  with  Holsteins  have 
milt  up  productive  herds.  J.  D.  Sears 
&  Son  are  using  a  Red  Polled  hull  from 
my  herd,  and  are  winning,  but  they  have 
some  full  bloods.  The  Bordens  paid 
$500  for  a  Swiss  bull  of  the  same  type 
as  my  other  herd  to  grade  up  with  one 
of  their  farms,  but  I  have  never  placed 
any  of  the  Swiss  myself.  Here  in  the 
valley  some  of  my  neighbors  get  my 
young  hulls  for  a  few  weeks  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  can  show  you  plenty  of  beauti¬ 
ful  Swiss  heifers  and  grade  polled 
cows  worth  about  twice  what  the  aver¬ 
age  female  of  the  same  age  will  bring. 
A  few  Polled  steers  here  are  the  finest 
beeves  you  ever  looked  at,  and  it  does 
not  take  all  the  hay  in  the  country  to  feed 
them  either.  People  who  use  the  Swiss 
bulls  say  a  veal  will  bring  two  dollars 
more  than  the  average,  and  have  seen 
half-blood  heifers  sell  at  $75  each  when 
ordinary  cows  were  below  $50.  As  a 
rule  a  man  who  goes  in  for  well-bred 
and  registered  stock  quickly  drops  all 
grades,  and  one  who  takes  no  pride  in 
his  cattle  would  better  use  the  common 
scrub.  Long  vears  of  neglect  and  gen¬ 
erations  of  abuse  have  put  the  scrub 
cow  where  she  can  stand  hardships  that 
would  put  the  carefully  developed  full- 
blood  out  of  business,  but  where  one 
will  give  the  full  blood  or  high-grade 
reasonable  care  she  will  heat  the  scrub 
about  a  mile  for  utility  either  in  beef, 
milk,  butter,  or  veal  production. 

B.  L,  HATHAWAY.. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


THRIFTY 
STOCK 


Y-u. 


PAYS 

MORE  MONEY 

GIVES 

MORE  SATISFACTION.! 

NO  STOCK  CAN  THRIVE  IF  PESTERED 
WITH  LICE, TICKS, MITES,  FLEAS, 
SCAB,  MANGE, AND  OTHER  SKIN 
DISEASES. 

TO  CLEAN  OUT  THESE 
PARASITES,  GUARD  AGAINST 
CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES, 
CLEANSE.  PURIFY,  AND 
DEODORIZE.  USE 


Ml 


Kreso 

Dip  r# 


BETTER  THAN  OTHERS, BECAUSE,  IT  IS 

STANDARDIZED,' 

UNIFORM,  DEPENDABLE.  EFFICIENT.  ONE 
GALLON  OF  KRESO  DIP  NO.I  MAKES  60 
TO  100  GALLONS  OF  SOLUTION(DEPEND1NG 
UPON  WHAT  USE  IS  TO  BE  MADE  OF  IT} 

A  REAL  NECESSITY  ABOUT 
H0RSES.CATTLE,  SHEEP,  SWINE, 
DOGS,  GOATS  AND  POULTRY. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CIRCULARS.  ASK  FOR  LEAFLET 
DESCRIBING  A  NEW  CEMENT  HOG  WALLOW  IF  YOU 
ARE  INTERESTED. 

PARKE, DAVIS  8tC0j 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AWtM M. 
INDUSTRY. 


^DETROIT, MICH/ 
U.S.A.>kw 


RSES 


Adirondack  Farms 


GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


The  Greatest  Breeding 
Establishment  in  the  Bast. 
Imported  and  American 
bred  Percheron, Belgian  and 
Suffolk  stallions  and  mates 
of  unequalled  quality, 
breeding,  style  aud  action, 
a  new  importation  of  forty 
head. 

Why  longer  neglect  the 
greatest  possible  source  of 
profit  on  your  farm. 

Better  Horses,  Better  Fanning, 

More  Power,  More  Profits. 

Catalogue  C,  the  finest  ever, 
if  you  are  interested. 


DFRCHERON  STALLIONS,  with  quality  guaranteed,  at 

■  farmer’s  prices.  BONNY  BROOK  FARM,  Gardiner,  N.t’ 


50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  1  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per¬ 
cheron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.Green,Middlefield,0. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &  Warren 


The  Morgan  Horse  Club 

Whose  purpose  it  is  to  promote  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  all  Morgan  horses,  will  gladly  furnish 
any  information  which  it  can  a  bout  Morgan 
horses.  It  offers  its  services  to  those  who 
want  to  breed,  buy  or  sell  Morgan  horses.  At 
the  Vermont  State  Fair,  it  holds  a  Futurity 
Stake  for  Morgan  foals  each  year.  It  distrib¬ 
utes.  free,  blank  forms  of  applications  for 
membership  in  the  Club,  a  catechism  on  the 
Morgan  horse,  the  annual  Club  Catalogue  and 
various  other  literature.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation.  apply  to 

C.  C.  STILLMAN,  Secretary 

165  Broadway,  Diet v  York  City 


CATTLE 


GUERNSEYS 


Are  Large  Producers 
and  are  the  most 

ECONOMICAL 


Our  literature  tells  all  about 
and  where  to  get  them. 
It’s  Free.  Write 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  Y  PETERBORO.  N.  H. 


|  C  D  Q  C  V  C— Heifers  bred  or  in  milk,  $75  to  $125 
J  L  It  0  L  I  0  Heifer  and  Bull  Calves,  $30  to  $60. 
Blood  of  Flying  Fox.  Financial 
King.  Pedro,  and  Melba  Ann. 

VTM.  R.  WOOD  -  Central  Valley,  N.  Y. 


They  Keep  It  Up 

There  are  some  cattle  that  give  more 
milk  when  they  are  fresh  than  a  Jersey, 
but  there  isn't  any  breed  that  gives  as 
rich  milk  as 

The  Jersey 

at  as  small  feeding  cost,  nor  is  there 
any  breed  of  cattle  that  will  keep  it  up 
like  Jerseys  will,  year  in  and.  year  out 
That's  why  you  ought  tobuy  Jerseys  to 
increase  your  herd's  efficiency.  Send 
for  Jersey  facts. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  St.,  New  York 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  GUERNSEY  BULL 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  SALES  LIST 

All  ages;  best  of  stock;  prices  very  low.  This  is  a 
chance  for  you  to  begin  right  and  improve  your  herd 

BELLMATH  FARMS,  H.  C.  Crocker  &  Son,  Box  C,  Sennett,  ILY. 

If  You  Want  Guernseys  t^t^th^Ew'mK 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION^  Box  36,  Peekskill,  N°  Y* 

EAST  RIVER  HOLSTEINS 

...FOR  SALE..  . 

70  Cows,  grade  Holstein,  due  to  calve  soon.  The  kind 
that  fill  the  pail.  1  O  Registered  2  and  3  year  old  Heitors 
bred  to  good  sires.  10  Registered  Bulls  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice,  with  extra  good  breeding.  10  Registered  Bull 
Calves.  Most  of  these  bulls  have  good  A.  E.  O.  Dams, 
and  large  record  sires. 

BEI.L  irtONE  JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

311-F-5  Dept.  K,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


AUCTION  SALE  OF 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  25th,  1913 


70  head 

First-Class  Registered  Holsteins 


70 


30  Cows  from  2  to  6  years  old 

20  Heifers  1  to  2  years  old 

lO  Heifer  Calves  1  to  6  months  old 

1 0  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves 

Herd  Sire.  DCKK  PONTIAC  KOKNDYKE  DE 
KOL  No.  83613.  A  Son  of  PONTIAC  KOKNDYKE 
and  HAZEL  KOKNDYKE  DE  KOL.  a  23.65  lb  4- 
year-old  daughter  of  S1U  KORNDY’KK  MANOR 
DE  KOL.  Send  for  catalogue. 

L.  E.  CARPENTER,  Unienville,  Orange  C®,  N.  Y. 
HAVE  SEVERAL  THOROUGHBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  YEARLING  BULLS 

for  sale  cheap  at  farmer's  prices.  All  well  grown . 
ready  for  immediate  service,  perfectly  marked,  well 
bred  and  guaranteed  right  in  every  particular. 

P.  B.  McLliNNAN,  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango,  N.  T. 
OntAfift  OIivpi*  El ol stein  bull,  bom  Oct. 

uoiarto  uuver  aegis  31  i912  largelv  whiMl 

show  animal  in  every  respect.  Price.  $100.  Send 
for  pedigree.  Oi.ovkkdai.k  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Monmouth  Couuty  Grand  Champion  Jersey 
m  Hull  for  sale.  Two  years  old,  coming  April. 
DAVID  HOTHEKSALL,  Box  63,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Breed  Up— Not  Down 


|—  Jersey  Bull  Calves 
you  can  afford  to 
buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  R.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

TWO  CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

*  bred  from  heavy  producing  stock,  at  $45  and  $50 
each.  2-year  Berkshire  Boars.  $25  each.  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Orders  booked  for 
baby  Chicks.  Tompkins  Co.  Breeders'  Journal,  with 
sale  list  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine  and 
Poultry,  25  cents  per  year.  8ample  copy  free. 
TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS'  ASS'N,  Box  B,  Trumansburg.  N.  Y. 

Mlllf  Prodtifprc  for  New  York  City  market 
ITIiUv  rruuucerh  desiring  information  how  to 

form  branches  of  the  Dairymen  s  league,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  At.bkrt  M annins  Olisville.  N.  Y'. 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

60  Extra  Fine,  Larg'e,  Heavy  Milking  Cows 

All  young,  nicely  marked  and  due 
to  freshen  within  sixty  days. 

IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD  ONES  COME  AND  SEE  THESE  COWS 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON.  Cortland,  N.  V 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


These  are  discouraging  times  for  dairymen  depend¬ 
ent  upon  average  cows.  Proceeds  barely  cover  the  cost 
of  production.  A  cow  that  just  pays  her  way  is  unpro¬ 
fitable. 

Yet  there’s  plenty  of  money  being  made  in  dairying  to¬ 
day.  Good  cows  turn  deficits  into  profits  and  a  man  with 
purebred  Holsteins  is  not  complaining  about  bard  times. 

Holsteins  are  the  most  economical  producers  of  milk  aud 
butter.  They  are  large,  healthy  and  easy  to  care  for. 


Send  for  Fret  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS'N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  See-y.  Box  105.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Beans  for  Live  Stock. 

• 

We  have  quite  a  few  bushels  of  stained 
beans  which  are  not  fit  for  market.  Would 
they  make  good  feed  for  poultry,  horses, 
cattle  or  hogs  or  other  stock?  If  so,  how 
do  they  prepare  them?  w.  e.  o. 

Cedar  Kim,  Pa. 

The  beans  will  be  suitable  for  all  stock 
except  horses.  Sheep  will  eat  them  raw 
like  corn.  We  should  boil  the  beans  with 
the  small  potatoes  and  feed  to  hogs. 


Cottonseed  Meal  for  Hogs. 

Is  it  good  to  feed  hogs  cotton-seed  meal, 
or  is  there  anything  that  could  be  mixed 
with  it  to  make  a  good  feed  for  hogs?  I 
have  heard  that  hogs  would  not  do  well 
on  cotton-seed  meal.  F.  a.  m. 

Allegan  Co.,  Mich. 

The  Texas  Experiment  Station  conducted 
rather  extensive  experiments  in  feeding 
cotton  seed  to  pigs  and  the  following  con¬ 
clusion  was  reached :  “There  is  no  prolit 


Balanced  Dairy  Ration. 

Will  you  fix  me  up  a  balanced  ration 
for  cows  giving  about  25  pounds  of  milk 
per  day?  I  have  clover  hay  and  corn 
stover  for  roughage.  For  the  concentrates 
I  have  cottonseed  meal,  Winter  wheat 
bran,  corn,  and  oats.  I  also  have  a  limited 
supply  of  mangels.  Would  it  make  any  dif¬ 
ference  if  Alfalfa  were  used  instead  of  the 
clover  bay  in  the  above  ration  ?  l.  a.  b. 

Michigan. 

The  following  proportions  of  the  feeds 
mentioned  will  give  good  results :  Cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  four  pounds;  bran,  two  pounds; 
corn  ami  oats,  ground,  two  pounds.  Give 
six  to  eight  pounds  daily  of  this  mixture. 
Feed  clover  and  corn  stover  two  or  three 
times  daily.  The  mangels  should  be  fed 
after  milking  so  that  no  flavor  from  them 
will  get  into  the  milk.  The  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  in  clover  bay  are  protein,  0.8  per 
cent,  fat  and  carbohydrates  39.(5  per  cent; 
Alfalfa  bay.  protein  11  per  cent,  carbo¬ 
hydrates  42.3  per  cent.  In  15  pounds  of 
hay  there  would  be  a  difference  of  .63 
pounds  of  digestible  protein,  or  about  the 


STRICT  ATTENTION  TO  BUSINESS. 


whatever  in  feeding  cotton  seed  in  any 
form,  or  cotton-seed  meal,  to  hogs  of  any 
age."  The  mortality  was  high,  and  those 
pigs  that  survived  were  permanently  stunt¬ 
ed.  C.  L.  M. 


Brewers'  Grains  for  Hogs. 

What  is  the  value  of  brewers’  grains  at 
82.50  per  ton  at  the  brewery  for  hog 
feeding,  against  corn,  and  how  should 
grains  be  fed?  They  will  have  to  be  hauled 
five  miles?  o.  it.  s. 

New  York. 

Wet  brewers’  grains  contain  the  follow¬ 
ing  digestible  nutrients :  Protein,  3.9  per 
cent,  fat  and  carbohydrates,  12.5  per  cent, 
which  is  about  half  the  protein  content 
of  corn,  and  one-sixth  the  carbohydrate 
content.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  feed¬ 
ing  brewers’  grains  to  swine,  and  can  find 
no  authority  on  the  subject.  However,  bar¬ 
ley  is  an  excellent  pig  feed,  and  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  wet  brewers’  grains, 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  cornmeal,  to 
supplement  the  carbohydrates,  ought  to 
make  a  good  ration  for  growing  swine. 

C.  L.  M. 


Strong-Tasting  Milk, 

What  causes  the  milk  of  a  Guernsey 
cow  to  become  old  and  strong  four  or  live 
months  before  coming  in  fresh  ? 

Pennsylvania.  E.  B.  C. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  some  cows  that 
their  milk  becomes  strong-tasting  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  milked  a  few  months.  This  is  not 
a  trait  of  any  breed,  but  apparently  a 
reversion  to  the  primitive  type  of  cow, 
which  gave  milk  simply  to  nourish  her  calf 
for  a  short  time.  Then  the  milk  became 
strong,  so  that  the  calf  would  cease  suck¬ 
ing.  At  least,  this  is  the  theory.  If  the 
bad  taste  is  not  caused  by  any  ill  health 
it  is  probably  this  primitive  trait,  and  so 
far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  remedy. 

C.  L.  M. 


Silo  for  Six  Cows. 

I  am  farming  on  seven  acres,  keep  six 
milk  cows  and  two  horses.  I  am  thinking 
of  putting  a  concrete  silo  under  my  barn 
floor  10x13  feet,  and  about  15  feet  deep. 
Would  that  be  large  enough  for  six  cows, 
and  would  it  la*  advisable  to  have  the 
silo  wholly  in  the  ground?  IIow  many 
acres  of  corn  would  it  take  to  till  and 
would  it  be  any  benefit  to  the  feed?  I  now 
feed  300  pounds  corncob  chop  and  300 
pounds  middlings  mixed  and  25  bushels 
brewers’  malt  in  one  week.  My  cows  are 
very  fat  and  do  well  ;  have  one  cow  that 
was  fresh  in  February  last  and  still  milks 
from  10  to  12  quarts  daily.  c.  it.  J. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  silo  10x13  feet  would  be  too  large  for 
six  cows.  Unless  you  can  take  off  at  least 
an  inch  or  two  from  the  entire  surface 
daily  the  silage  will  mold.  A  round  silo 
eight  feet  in  diameter  and  30  feet  high 
would  be  large  enough,  and  in  better  pro¬ 
portions.  It  is  not  advisable  to  build  a 
silo  under  ground,  on  account  of  the  <11(11- 
culty  of  getting  the  silage  out.  Silage 
is  heavy,  and  you  cannot  readily  pitch 
it  much  higher  than  your  head.  It  will 
be  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  to  have 
the  silo  mostly  above  the  level  of  the  feed¬ 
ing  floor.  The  amount  of  corn  necessary  to 
till  the  silo  will  of  course  depend  much  upon 
the  crop.  Two  acres  of  very  good  corn 
would  do  it,  but  four  would  be  a  safer 
guess.  It  is  rather  surprising  how  much 
green  corn  fodder  will  go  into  a  small,  deep 
silo.  The  ration  you  are  feeding  is  abund¬ 
ant,  but  rather  more  fattening  than  I 
should  recommend.  I  believe  you  would 
get  better  results  to  omit  the  corn  and 
cob  meal  and  feed  proportionately  more  of 
the  middlings  and  malt.  C.  1..  M 


amount  contained  in  one  and  three-fourths 
pounds  of  cottonseed  meal,  in  favor  of 
the  Alfalfa,  and  also  .4  pounds  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  You  could  reduce  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion  by  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  (assuming  15  pounds  of  hay 
to  be  fed  daily),  and  still  have  as  good 
a  ration.  C-  L.  M. 


Grain  for  Holstcins. 

Would  this  be  a  balanced  ration  for 
Holstein  cows  weighing  about  1000  pounds 
in  full  flow  of  milk,  with  all  the  mixed 
hay  they  will  clean  up  and  a  half  a  bushel 
of  corn  silage  night  and  morning?  Oats, 
ground,  50  pounds;  bran,  100  pounds; 
gluten,  150  pounds;  oil  meal,  50  pounds; 
hominy  meal,  50  pounds ;  cornmeal,  50 
pounds ;  cotton  seed,  50  pounds.  I  feed 
one  pound  of  grain  to  3V&  pounds  of  milk. 

New  Hampshire.  s.  w. 

This  ration  is  a  very  good  one.  and  could 
hardly  be  improved  upon.  It  will  have  no 
ill  effects  whatever  upon  n  cow  to  eat 
silage  up  to  the  time  of  calving,  in  fact, 
it  is  much  better  than  to  give  all  dry 
feed.  c.  i,.  M. 


Philadelphia  SILOS 

haven  lOycar  reputation forstrength  and  efficiency. 
Positively  the  only  Silos  made  Hint  have  an  Opening 
Root— Only  Continuous  Opon  Front.  Our  X0  ft.  Silo 
equals  other  36  ft.  Silos  capacity.  Over  6,000  ill  use. 
Opening  roof  works  automatically— iierinltsSlloslio- 
lng  fully  packed.  Also  splendid  lino  in  WntorTank*, 
Gasoline  Engl  nos,  Pumps,  etc.  Oct  free  catalogue. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO..  129  Fuller  Bldu.,  Pliila.  Pa 


REASONS  why  the  DACC  Oil  A 

is  the  BEST  IU/JJ  UILU 

Wo  us o  Guarantood  Long  Leaf  Yel¬ 
low  Pino  that  will  last  longer  than 
any  other  wood,  except  cypress.  The 
lii ghost  possible  grudo  of  Oregon  Fir 

is  used. 

The  Ross  Silo  has  foatures  that 
are  exclusive,  and  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  good  silo. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 

to  ho  na  represented.  Our  63  years  st 
nmiiufucturing  experience  Is  valushlo  to  you. 
KKKE  catalog  os  plains  all.  Writs  for  it  to¬ 
day.  Agents  Wanted. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co., Box  13  Springfield.O. 


A  Telling  Silo 
Endorsement 


mi!  !iifc 


Mill 


! 


The  only  Silo  made  that  meets  every  re-  | 
quirement  of  tills  world-famous  milk  com¬ 
pany.  If  it’s  good  enough  for  them,  It  I 
should  he  good  enough  for  you.  The  su-  I 
perior  mechanical  construction  and  qual- 1 
lty  of  the  ensilage  Is  what  sold  the 
Pnadllla  Sill)  totho  Borden’s.  Catalog 
free  on  request.  Extra  discount  for 
early  orders.  Agents  wanted. 

(IN  A  DILI. A  WII.O  CO,  Box  C,  Unadlllo,  N.  Y. 


ECONOMY  SILO 


On  r  si  tuple  yet  perfect-fitting  doors, 
forming  nir-light  silo,  entirely  pro 
vent  possibility  of  ensilage  spoiling. 
Ouick,  easy  adjustment  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Free  access. 

Every  silo  easy  to  erect.  Seasoned 
white  pine  or  cypress  staves.  Refined 
iron  hoops  form  easy  ladder. 

Write  lor  free  catalogue  with  proof 
of  our  claims  from  delighted  users. 

ECONOMY  SILO  A  MFC.  CO., 

Box  38*J  Frederick,  Md. 


Wash  Your  “United  States” 
Cream  Separator  Mechanically 

This  System  is  Revolutionizing  \ 

the  Method  of  Cleaning  Separator  Bowls 

The  United  States  Cream  Separator  is  best 
adapted  for  mechanical  washing,  owing  to  the 
scientific  arrangement  of  the  skimming  sec¬ 
tions  which  drive  the  washing  water  witli 
great  force  through  the  skimming  device,  ac¬ 
tually  scrubbing  all  parts  of  the  metal. 

The  mechanical  washing  is  made  still  more 
effective  by  the  U.  S.  non-rusting  skimming 
sections  of  nickel  silver  and  by  the  absence 
of  obstructions  in  which  or  behind  which  milk 
and  dirt  can  lodge. 

By  the  use  of  the  U.  S.  Mechanical  Washer  a  United  States  Separator  is 
cleaned  in  practically  half  the  time  of  other  separators,  besides  saving  strength 
and  making  the  work  farmore  pleasant.  The  turning  of  a  crank  washes  the  skimmer. 

In  addition  to  its  easy  cleaning  feature  the  1913  model  “United  States”  is  one  of 
the  lightest  running  separators  on  the  market,  due  to  a  reduction  of  the  bowl 
diameter  nearly  one-half  that  of  older  models  and  to  improved  gear  construction, 
and  is  admitted  the  closest  skimmer,  a  fact  backed  by  the  World’s 
Record  won  in  an  open  contest  in  which  all  separators  were 
allowed  to  enter,  embracing  fifty  consecutive  runs,  lasting  over 
thirty  days  and  covering  milk  from  ten  different  breeds. 

Our  catalogue  describing  these  and  other  big  features  is  free  for  the 
asking.  Get  one  from  your  local  U.  S.  dealer  or  write  us  today. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  Chicago,  Illinois 

IS  Distributing  Warehouses  from  Coast  to  Coast 


Send  for  our  ^ 

^  Free  Silo  Book 

A  50  page,  illustrated  treatise  on  how  to  prepare 
and  preserve  silage,  how  to  select  a  silo,  how  to 
feed.  A  book  worth  money  to  farmers. 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

The  one  silo  that  is  absolutely  permanent— whose  con¬ 
struction  is  such  that  it  cannot  burn,  cannot  be  blown  down, 
will  never  shrink,  crack  or  swell  and  that  never  needs  re¬ 
pairs.  Built  of  hollow  vitrified  clay  blocks  that  keep  silage 
sweet  and  palatable.  The  most  attractive  silo  made.  Can 
be  built  by  any  mason.  The  most  economical  silo  in  the  end. 

Professor  Van  Pelt 

The  famous  cow  judge,  has  an  article  in 
our  Silo  Book.  So  has  Valancey  E.  Fuller 
and  other  authorities  on  feeding  stock. 

Every  stock  owner  should  get  this  book 
and  read  it.  Send  for  copy  today,  asking 
--g.  for  catalog  L. 

Bjk  NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING 
COMPANY 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

^^ssssss^ 


IlmsiiABl 
SILO 


You  can’t  afford  to 
farm  without  cattle  or 
keep  cattle  without  an 

INDIANA  SILO 

Beef  and  dairy  products 
are  the  biggest  profit  makers 
for  the  farmer.  By  feeding  your 
cuttle  from  an  Indiana  Silo  you  in¬ 
crease  your  milk  flow  and  fatten  your 
feeders  at  lowest  cost.  It  adds  50%  to  the 
value  of  your  corn  crop  und  pays  for 
itself  the  first  season. 

Write  for  booklet  Address  nearest  office 

INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

Andcroott,  I  ml.  lies.  Maine*,  la.  Kansu*  (’lty.  Mo. 

318  Uniou  DUlg.  318  Indiana  Uldg.  318  Silo  lildtf. 


HARDER 

The“QuaIity” 

SILOS 


Don't  buy  n  silo  which  only  holds  your  corn  when  you 
can  get  the  famous  ‘ ‘Harder  Silo’1  which  preserves  It 
and  converts  it  Into  rich,  succulent  ensilage  of  the 
greatest  milk-producing  value.  Better  Investigate  the 
old  rellablo  “Harder  Silo.”  Our  latest  patented 
featuro— The  “Harder  Anchor”— holds  Silo  solid  as 
an  oak.  No  danger  from  storms.  The  kind  "Uncle 
Sam"  uses.  Catalogue  free. 

IIAKIMCK  MFC.  CO.,  Jiox  11,  Ooblcxklll,  N.  Y. 


Dirigo  Silos 

Arc  Manufactured  Not  Assembled  Silos 


Highest  gvndo  material— air 
tight  doors— permanent  lnddor 
—genuine  wood  preservative — 
easy  to  erect — built  for  long, 
continued  sorvice  and  sold 
direct.  Send  for  catalog,  pricos 
and  freight  to  your  station. 
Discount  for  early  orders. 

Stevens  Tank  &  Tower  Co.,  Auburn,  Me. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MON EY-8AVINQ 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take- up  hooj>— 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tit; lit  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Tkf 

Int«ra*tlonnl  Hilo  Co..  113  HaIb  Ht.,  LIiiastI  llrs  W 

THE  SARATOGA  SILOS 

Airtight,  Round  Doors,  Swinging  outward, 
strong  and  handy.  Three  scaling  levers,  no 
spoiling  of  ensilage,  portable  all  stool  ladder, 
best  of  everything  fully  guaranteed.  Write 
for  free  catalogue  with  testimonials. 

The  Saratoga  Silo  Mfg.  Company 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS.  N.  Y. 


Papec  Ensilage  Cutters 

Cut  silage  perfectly,  and  at  a  very  low  cost  of  operation. 
Papec  knives  cut  smoothly  amt  swiftly.  They  make  a  fine, 
uniform  silage  that  Is  very  palatable  ami  nutritious.  Tile 
combined  throwing  and  blowing  force  that  lifts  the  silage 
Is  generated  from  one  fifth  less  |>ower  than  Is  required  by 
any  oilier  blower  doing  the  same  work. 

Mechanical  perfection  ami  high  quality  of  material  mean 
long  life,  no  loss  of  |>owcr  a’ml  low  cost  of  operation. 

Our  new  Illustrated  catalog  gives  facts  showing 
how  "  The  Wonderful  Papec”  will  save  time 
ami  money  at  cutting  time.  Send  for  copy  today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.  Box  10  SHORTSVILLE.  N.Y. 

20  Distributing  Points  in  the  U.  8. 
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The  Cow  to  the  Acre  Problem. 

Is  it  possible  as  well  as  practical  in  New 
York  State  or  in  the  New  England  States, 
of  a  10-acroplot  of  ground,  feeding,  by  means 
of  silage,  10  large  cows  the  year  round, 
that  is,  grain  being  bought?  Also  will  a 
cow  fed  the  year  around  on  silage  composed 
of  drilled  corn,  cow  peas  and  rye,  and  per¬ 
haps  some  other  legume,  fed  with  a.  10- 
pomul  ration  of  grain  a  day,  remain  in  good 
health,  without  being  fed  hay  or  anv 
other  roughage?  a.  w.  b. 

Baltic,  Conn. 

The  question  of  keeping  a  cow  to  the 
acre  is  one  that  bobs  up  every  little 
while  through  discussions  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  press,  but  tiie  practical  working 
out  of  the  problem  has  seldom  been 
demonstrated,  except  under  very  unusual 
conditions.  In  the  first  place  we  need 
to  understand  what  is  meant  by  feeding 
a  cow  to  the  acre.  Some  argue  that 
feeding  a  cow  to  the  acre,  outside  of 
pasturage  and  grain,  covers  the  case. 
Others  say  that  it  means  furnishing  all 
fodders  outside  of  the  grain  ration, 
while  with  some  it  may  mean  producing 
all  the  feed  needed  for  the  cow  for  the 
year,  and  being  able  to  carry  a  cow  to 
eacli  acre.  As  I  understand  the  case, 
feeding  a  cow  to  the  acre,  as  generally 
accepted,  means  supplying  all  of  the 
coarse  fodder  and  pasturage,  or  soiling 
crop,  but  not  the  grain  ration  from  the 
farm,  and  being  able  to  feed  a  given 
number  of  cows  from  the  same  number 
of  acres.  If  we  analyze  the  case  a  lit¬ 
tle  this  is  about  what  we  find.  In  New 
York  and  New  England,  under  average 
conditions,  it  requires  three  acres  of 
pasture  to  support  a  cow,  not  counting 
the  enclosed  woodland.  Even  under  the 
best  conditions  of  pasture  a  cow  to  the 
acre  is  the  best  one  can  expect  to  do. 
I  know  of  a  few  pasture  lots  that  will 
feed  a  cow  to  the  acre  in  favorable  sea¬ 
sons,  but  such  pastures  are  rare.  This 
shows  that  the  cow  to  the  acre  theory 
must  rest  in  theory,  and  not  in  prac¬ 
tice,  if  pasture  feed  is  to  be  relied  on  in 
Summer. 

The  usual  plan  proposed  in  the  cow  to 
the  acre  scheme  is  to  feed  grain  crops 
in  Summer,  by  the  soiling  method.  With 
a  light  grain  ration  it  is  possible  to  feed 
two  cows  to  the  acre  on  soiling^  crops 
from  the  first  of  May  to  the  first  of 
November  or  later.  With  a  small  grain 
ration,  less  than  most  milkmen  feed,  1 
have  done  this  with  a  small  herd  from 
May  25  to  November  10.  and  kept  up  a 
more  even  and  larger  milk  flow  than  is 
possible  with  pasture  feed.  In  New 
Jersey  or  southern  New  York,  by  start¬ 
ing  with  rye  and  vetch,  it  is  possible  to 
feed  on  this  basis  from  early  May  to 
early  November,  or  for  a  full  six 
months’  period.  On  this  basis  of  Sum¬ 
mer  feeding  it  becomes  necessary  to  plan 
for  six  months  on  the  basis  of  two  cows 
to  the  acre.  Now  for  the  possible  out¬ 
look  in  coarse  fodder  for  Winter. 
Where  good  crops  of  ensilage  corn  are 
produced,  we  can  get  a  yield  of  20  to  25 
tons  of  well  developed  silage  corn  pet 
acre.  With  a  rotation  of  corn  for  si¬ 
lage,  oat  and  pea  hay  and  two  years  oi 
clover  and  mixed  grasses,  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  the  following  crops  on  four  fields 
of  four  acres  each,  by  heavy  crop  feed¬ 
ing  with  manure  and  fertilizers;  four 
acres  silage  (at  22  tons  per  acre),  88 
tons;  four  acres  oat  and  pea  hay  (3E* 
tons  per  acre),  14  tons;  eight  acres 
clover  and  mixed  grasses  (two  crops), 
four  tons  per  acre,  32  tons.  This  should 
provide  feed  for  32  head  for  six  months, 
and  16  acres  devoted  to  soiling  crops 
and  late  cabbage  will  do  as  much  for 
the  six  Summer  months. 

In  feeding  we  can  calculate  on  the 
following  basis:  Herd  of  32  cows,  silage 
for  six  months,  30  pounds  daily,  86 
tons;  clover  or  oats  and  pea  hay,  15 
pounds  daily,  six  months,  44  tons.  On 
the  basis  of  the  above  yields,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  there  is  very  little  margin 
of  total  crop  over  the  herd  requirements 
if  the  “cow  to  the  acre’’  idea  is  to  be 
carried  out.  The  chances  are  that  with 
variable  seasons  it  will  be  difficult  to 
keep  the  yields  of  corn  and  hay  up  to 
this  estimate,  although  I  know  of  sev¬ 
eral  farms  that  feed  a  cow  to  the  acre 
in  Winter.  In  some  studies  made  of 
the  cropping  system  of  New  England 
dairy  farms,  by  the  Office  of  Farm  Man¬ 
agement,  it  was  found  that  on  11  farms 
the  amount  of  tillable  land  (not  includ¬ 
ing  pasture)  used  in  raising  feeds, 
varied  from  .83  acres  to  1.77  acres  for 
each  cow  kept.  These  farms  were  evi¬ 


dently  selected  as  among  the  best. 

I  question  whether  silage  alone  with 
grain,  fed  right  through  the  Summer 
will  he  equal  to  soiling  or  soiling  crops 
and  silage.  My  own  preference  has 
been  to  use  soiling  crops,  produced 
mainly  from  the  legume  group,  and  then 
to  supplement  this  with  corn  silage  and 
to  use  a  small  exercise  lot  where  the 
cows  can  be  out  of  doors  several  hours 
each  day.  Where  pasture  lands  are 
cheap  and  good  pasture  feed  grows  na¬ 
turally,  I  doubt  if  we  can  afford  to  re¬ 
place  the  pasture  entirely,  but  I  do  feel, 
very  strongly,  that  we  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  supplement  pasture  feed  from 
the  middle  of  July  through  the  balance 
of  the  Summer  season.  AH  through  the 
East  our  rainfall  is  so  irregular  that  wc 
cannot  safely  rely  on  pasture  feed  alone, 
for  the  entire  Summer,  if  we  are  striv¬ 
ing  for  the  greatest  profit  from  our 
herds.  cuas.  s.  phelps. 


Soy  BkaSS  tx  Silagk  Cohn.  On  page 
136  IV.  W.  R.  asks  about  Soy  beftns.  1 
planted  Medium  Long  Green  Soy  brans 
with  my  corn  last  year,  they  grew  about 
three  fret  high  and  were  full  of  pods.  One 
stalk  bad  240  pods  on  It,  all  full  of  brans. 
We  put  them  in  thr  silo  with  the  corn  and 
this  Winter  the  cows  arc  giving  about  10% 
more  milk  with  12Mt%  less  grain,  which 
inukes  us  well  sati.siled  with  results  so  far. 
We  planted  one-third  beans  to  two-thirds 
eorn  but  increased  the  amount  of  seed  to 
the  acre  one-third.  Don't  put  much  seed 
In  the  drill  at  a  time,  as  the  beans  are 
smooth  and  round  and  work  to  the  bottom. 

CaBsadaga,  N.  Y.  b.  b.  f. 


Corn  and  Kaffir  Silage. — Out  In  Kan¬ 
sas  they  are  testing  corn  silage  with  that 
made  from  cane  or  Kaffir  corn.  The  cows 
in  an  experiment  last  year  gained  in  live 
weight  when  they  were  changed  from  corn 
to  cane  sorghum,  and  they  lost  weight 
when  put.  back  on  corn  silage.  The  pres¬ 
ent  experiment  Is  intended  to  confirm  those 
results.  Of  course  all  the  feed  is  weighed 
carefully  in  every  experiment.  ThS  milk, 
also,  is  weighed  and  analyzed  for  hutter 
fat  and  other  properties. 


TIME  TESTED 


I  f  a  member  of  your  family  were 
dangerously  ill  you  wouldn’t  think 
of  calling  in  an  inexperienced 
doctor? 

Certainly  not!  You  would  call 
a  physician,  who] 
had  built  up  a 
reputation,  a  man 
with  experience 
and  a  successful 
practice. 

Why  not  use 
the  same  care  and 
common  sense  in  1 
your  selection  of  a 
cream  separator? 

Every  little 
while  you  hear  of 
some  new  cream  separator,  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  a  “world  beater"  arid 
just  as  good  as  the  De  Laval  but 
a  little  cheaper. 

These  “mushroom”  machines 
stay  in  the  limelight  only  until  they 
arc  “found  wanting”  by  the  users 
and  in  a  short  time  drop  out  of 
sight. 

It  takes  years  of  experience  to 
build  a  “good”  cream  separator. 
More  than  30  years  of  experiments 
and  experience  have  made  the 
De  I.aval  pre-eminently  the  best 
machine  on  the  market  for  the 
separation  of  cream  from  milk. 

Even  were  other  concerns  not 
prevented  by  the  De  Laval  patents 
from  making  a  machine  exactly 
like  the  De  Laval  they  could  not 
build  as  good  a  machine  as  the 
De  Laval,  because  they  all  lack 
the  De  Laval  manufacturing  ex¬ 
perience  and  organization. 

1  f  you  buy  a  De  Laval  you  run  no 
risk  of  dissatisfaction  or  loss.  It’s 
time  tested  and  time  proven.  Why 
experiment?  Why  takes  chances 
with  an  inferior  machine  when  you 
KNOW  that  the  De  Laval  is  the 
BEST  MACHINE  FOR  YOU  TO 
BUY? 

The  ncw*7--page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand 
Book,  in  which  important  dairy  ques¬ 
tions  arc  ably  discussed  by  t he  best 
authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow 
owner  should  have.  Mailed  free  upon 
request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New 
1913  De  Laval  catalog  also  mailed  upon 
request.  Write  to  nearest  office. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 

165  UWOADWAY,  28  E.  MADISON  ST.. 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 

I  - -  J 


1  A  H  \  Nothing  on  the  market  can  ♦  Ckw* 

\*ir  II  H  ut  touch  it  at  the  price.  Not  a 

\  n  ■■■  W  small  “table”  machine,  but  a  Full  Size 

\  ■  \\  cream  separator  with  sturdy  frame,  com- 

\  H  \\plete  with  tool  shelf, tools, oil  can  .etc. —everything 

i  \  H  W  \>  ready  to  use.  A  separator  that  skims  I'A  quarts  a 

minute.  Made  of  finest  quality  materials,  by  skilled  N 
Atperican  workmen.  Sold  at  a  price  made  possible  by 
latest,  labor-saving,  automatic  machinery.  The 
Y  biggest  separator  value  ever  offered. 

Guaranteed  a  Lifetime 

As  further  proof  of  the  unusual  merit  of  this  high-grade  machine,  we 
agree  to  furnish  new  parts  at  any  time  as  long  as  you  own  the  machine,  should  it  prove 
dcloctivo  in  material  or  workmanship  in  any  respect.  Think  o f  that!  You  tako  no  risk  whatever. 
Only  S19.65  for  200  1 1 >  capacity.  Four  other  sizes  up  to  f>00  lb.  capacity  shown  here. all  sold  for  much 
less  than  others  ask—  All  Guaranteed  u  -Lifetime,  bucked  by  a  million  dollars  cash  capital. 


The  Maynard  Cream  Separator  has  the  simplest  and  greatest  skim¬ 
ming  device  ever  invented.  Just  one  piece — made  of  aluminum.  M*lk  slime 
and  butter  fat  won’t  stick  to  it— light,  rust-proof  and  easiest  to  clean.  Has 
no  disc*— no  “hard-to-get-at-places".  It  gets  ALL  the  cream  and  does  not 
chop  or  cut  it  as  discs  do.  Bowl  is  self-draining — milk  tank  is  low  down.  Bali 
bearings  bathed  in  oil;  turns  easily — runs  smoothly. 

Milk  unit  cream  apontn  are  open— eaRy  to  wash.  Cloaod  bot-  [garT*. - — 

tom  keepsoil  from  dripping  on  the  floor,  (.latakfg  explains  -  -  -  h  S' 

those  and  many  othor 'atxir-aavlng  advantages.  H§  tWiJS  '  - 


60  Days’  FREE  Trial 


TWO  MONTHS*  FREE  TRIAL— let  you  test  it  nnd  if 
you  nro  not  satisfied  in  every  wuy.  simply  return  tho  separa¬ 
tor  nt  our  expense.  You  won  t  bo  out  one  cent— not  even 
the  freight.  1  hoannnds  In  nne.  Don't  buy  until  you  got 
our  Free  Catalog.  Sending  for  this  book  does  not  obli¬ 
gate  you  in  any  way.  SEND  TODAY. 

t  The  Charles  William  Stores,  Inc. 

\  Dept-  A-12  5®  Pine  Street 

\.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Quick  Shipments  from  New  York.  Chi- 
/////////,  _ _ _  cago  and  Kansas  Oily  Warehon--.es 


. i'-'..-';. 
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^  1  All  Steel,  Triplejj 

■  Power  Stump  Puller  ^ 

■  Biggest  stump  pulled  in  live  minutes  or 
I I  css.  Clears  an  uere  of  laudaday.  Makes.  - 
"your  stump  land  money  land.  30  days’  L 
Iree trial— 8 yeargnaraiueo  Oetouruuw 
»ok  and  special  low  price  ott'er  now.  ^ 


i  i 

All  Steel, 

MORE  POTATOES  PER  ACRE 


Think  of  finding  one  to’cleven  $■$  bills 
in  the  furrow,  on  every  acre  you 
P but.  It's  been  dune  many  o'-®  \  \ 

times.  Plant  the  spaces  you 
skip,  sell  tiie  potatoes, 
kixiyou'vejjolthr  mou 


ey.  No  extra  land 
uo  extra  work 
it  costs  no 
more  to 
prepare 
gru«  i  ud, 
terlilUe 
cultivate, 
spray  and 
dt*;*  per 
feet 
stand 


Otffr"'  This 

'  in  a  - 

chine  soon 
pays  for  it¬ 
self  and  yet  puts 
real  money  into 
your  pocket.  One  seed 
piece  In  every  space  and 
one  only.  Uniform  spacing. 
No  injury  to  seed.  Ask 
your  dealer  to  show  It 
and  write  us  for  free 
booklet.  “too  per  cent 
Potato  Planting."  We 
make  full  line  Potato 
machines.  Garden  tools. 
Sprayers,  etc. 

BATDyiAN  M’FG  CO. 
B01IO86  Grenloch,  N. ), 


I  oral  Labor  Saving 

^iiPQRRIER 


Tickles  the 

Boy  because  it' 
makes  a  man  of. 
him — enables  him  to  do  a 
man's  work  with  ease. 

You  clean  your  barn  with  hall 
the  effort  in  half  the  time.  The 

LOUDEN  CARRIER 

makes  this  heavy  job  tun  for  the  boy. 

Cutvea  and  switches  take  the  carrier  to 
any  part  of  the  barn.  The  coat  is  small. 
It  samoney  making  investment  in  anysize 
stable.  Send  tor  Catalogs.  Ask  your 
dealer  about  the  LOUDEN  CARRIER. 

BAR.N  PLANS  FREE 

If  you  expect  to  build  or 
remodel  a  barn  our  Architectural 
Department  will  work  your  ideas 
into  a  real  plan  without  cost  or 

obligation  to  you.  Tell  us  the 
number  and  kind  of  stock  you 
wish  to  stable  and  give  other 
information.  Wc  may  be  able  to 
save  you  a  good  many  dollars. 

We  manufacture  every  equip¬ 
ment  for  Dairy,  Horse  and  Hog 
barua,  and  hay  unloading  tools. 


Louden  Machinery  Co. 

601  West  Broadway 

£-.  .fAIRflELD, " .  A  IOWA 


Milne's.  Stump 
and  Tree  Puller 


clears  a  two-acre  circle  with  ono  sitting— pulls  stumps, 
green  trees  and  hedpres  quick  and  easy.  You  can 

f)ull  trees  faster  than  you  can  cut  them  down, 

caving  tho  land  clear  for  cultivation. 

All  Steel  Combination  Stump  Puffer 

Unbreakable—  handy—  rapid—  powerful.  Ttwsonly  ma¬ 
chine  on  the  market  that  can  bo  set  either  Btump- 
anchorod  or  self -anchored.  Doubio.  Triple  and  Quad¬ 
ruple  Attachments.  Also  Rotary  Power  Attachment 
for  sawing,  grinding,  etc.  Write  foe  free  catalogue. 

MILNE  MFG.  CO.,  860  Ninth  St.,  Monmouth.  Ill, 


•  ] 


1*] 


(Sold  with  or  without  elevator) 
For  Every  Variety  of  Work 

Have  conical  shaped  orindere.  Different 

from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operato  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING 

Ton  Sizes—  2  to  25  horse-power. 

PR  CP  Booklet  on  “Vr’ueB  of 

■  iltt  F«#d»  and  Mainim.'* 

P-  R.  Bowahor  Co.  South  Bend.lnd. 


Steel,  Wood  and  Lawn  Rollers 

Nothing  to 

1-Horse 
Mowers,  Rakes, 
ders,  I  to  10  H.  P. 

Gasoline  Engines, 

Feed  Cutters  with 
Crushers  and  Shred¬ 
ders.  Handand  Power 
Shelters,  Ideal  Separators  (too 
toiooobu.).  Wood  Saws.  Send  forcatatog. 

M  KS*1 1  X  <1  Kit  M  FG. CO..  Tatamy,  Fa..  Box  8 


Barn 

Cleanin 

Made 

EASY 


/JAMES 
MANURE 
CARRIER 

saves  work  and 
time.  Dumps 
big  load  right  in¬ 
to  the  spreader, 
wagon,  shed  or 
on  pile  away  from 
barm  No  heavy 
pushing.  Makes 
barns  easy  to 
ami  easy  to  keep  clean.  Keeps  stock  healthy,  increases 
milk  yield,  saves  all  the  liquid  and  solid  manure. 

JAMES  MANURE  CARRIER 
has  12  or  more  advantages  not  found  in 
other  carriers.  Get  your  James  carrier  up 
now.  Let  it  give  you  more  time  tor  other 
work.  Ask  for  Free  Book  No.  11.  Tells 
about  James  Milk  Can  Carriers,  Feed  Car¬ 
riers,  Feed  Trucks. and  Book  No.  lOabout 
James  Stalls,  Stanchions.  Pens,  etc.  Free. 
W rite  stating  number  of  cows  you  own. 

JAMES  MFG.  COMPANY 
D30  Can*  St.,  Ft-  Atkinson,  Wit. 


FREE! 

Send  pencil 
sketch  oi  your 
tioor  |)Un  tor 
buiUliiihior  re- 
moiteliog  and 
cet  Mr.  Jaiues 
expert  advice 
FREE* 
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A  MOWING  MACHINE  THAT  “KICKS.” 

Mr.  S.  M.  Martin,  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  has  devised  the  mower  attach¬ 
ment  shown  in  cut  below.  As  will  be 
seen,  a  set  of  tedder  forks  is  attached 
to  the  rear  of  the  mower  so  that  they 
kick  out  as  the  machine  moves  along. 
Thus  instead  of  being  left  flat  on  the 
ground  the  swath  is  kicked  or  stirred 
up  so  that  the  air  easily  works  under 
and  through  it.  Farmers  who  work  in 
damp  climates  or  in  “catchy”  weather 
well  know  the  value  of  a  good  hay 
tedder.  It  shakes  up  the  swath,  breaks 
some  of  the  stems  and  gives  the  air  a 
better  chance  to  work  under.  As  hay  is 
“cured”  by  the  air  rather  than  by  the 


figures  to  find  the  annual  waste  in  al¬ 
lowing  these  trees  to  die. 

I  have  drained  a  good  many  apple 
orchards  in  different  parts  of  the  Lake 
Ontario  belt,  and  where  there  has  been 
much  loss  of  trees  it  has  invariably  de¬ 
veloped  that  the  dying  began  after  20 
years  from  planting.  In  one  46-acre 
orchard  in  Oswego  Co.,  where  there 
had  been  a  loss  of  500  trees,  a  former 
owner  said  that  the  trees  did  fairly 
well  until  past  25  years  of  age.  We 
get,  hovyever,  but  a  distorted  view .  of 
the  office  of  drainage  in  an  orchard 
when  we  consider  only  the  facts  where 
the  trees  die  outright,  for  there  are 
many  degrees  of  difference  in  damage 
to  trees  by  water  between  those  on  a 
well-drained  soil  and  those  on  a  soil 
too  wet  for  them  to  exist,  and  the  dis¬ 
tress  signals  are  more  or  less  plain 


TEDDER  ATTACHMENT  TO  MOWING  MACHINE. 


sun,  the  more  the  hay  is  tossed  up  the 
better  chance  the  air  has  at  it.  This 
“kick-up”  behind  the  mower  shakes  the 
hay  right  after  cutting  and  saves  the 
work  of  an  extra  team.  It  seems  to  be 
a  practical  contrivance. 

DRAINAGE  IN  AFPLE  ORCHARD 
CONSERVATION. 

A  great  deal  is  being  said  about  “con¬ 
servation  of  natural  resources,”  and 
much  is  being  done,  by  our  government 
and  by  individuals  as  well,  to  stop  the 
waste  that  has  always  been  a  part  of 
our  industrial  life.  Edward  Burke  once 
said  in  effect  that  before  any  great  gen¬ 
eral  change  took  place  in  the  affairs  of 
man  the  thought  of  that  change  became 
general  in  the  minds  of  all  men — in  the. 
air  as  it  were — and  the  air  at  this  time 
seems  full  of  the“Brandeis  planof  stop¬ 
ping  waste.”  We  have  our  Forestry 
Bureau,  our  Water  Power  Commission 
and  National  reclamation  projects,  etc., 
and  a  few  fruit  growers  are  thinking 
that  it  is  wasteful  to  let  apple  trees  die 
from  wet  feet  at  the  age  of  30  or  40 
years  (and  many  times  at  an  earlier 
age)  when  just  a  small  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  our  season’s  crop  invested  in 
drains,  would  give  them  a  chance  to 
be  fruitful  for  a  century. 

We  drained  our  orchard  last  season, 
not  a  mile  from  Lake  Ontario,  where 
there  were  a  few  Baldwin  and  Green¬ 
ing  patriarchs  past  the  century  mark, 
standing  with  their  load  of  fruit  among 
the  upstarts  of  a  third  generation  that 
had  been  planted  in  vacancies  where 
it  was  too  wet  for  their  predecessors  to 
live  their  allotted  years.  This  Winter 
I  made  a  survey  for  the  same  man  of 
another  orchard  (all  Baldwins)  that  we 
are  to  drain  this  coming  season;  this 
orchard  was  planted  38  years  ago ;  a 
block  of  342  trees,  of  which  there  re¬ 
main  about  three  hundred.  Their  fruit 
sold  for  $4,000  at  picking  time  with  the 
low  price  of  1912.  Suppose  that  orchard 
had  been  drained  before  the  trees  be¬ 
gan  dying,  and  instead  of  40  vacancies 
there  were  40  more  trees  of  fruit  bring¬ 
ing  $13.33  per  tree,  as  did  the  rest  of 
the  orchard.  We  will  be  generous 
enough  to  charge  the  40  trees  $1  per 
rod  for  the  80  rods  of  drains  that 
would  have  been  required  to  bring  them 
all  under  the  influence  of  the  drains. 
It  will  not  take  much  of  a  conjurer  of 


according  to.  the  degree  of  wetness  of 
soil  or  individual  hardiness  of  the  tree. 
It  may  be  a  paleness  of  foliage,  dwarfed 
growth,  or  in  place  of  thrifty  scions, 
a  top  scraggy  with  fruit  spurs.  A 
water-soaked  soil  could  cause  any  or 
all  of  the  above  symptoms,  besides  leav¬ 
ing  the  tree,  as  Prof.  Fippin  once  said, 
with  diminished  strength  for  its  fight 
with  fungi  and  insect  enemies.  Aside 
from  the  consideration  of  helping  the 
tree  directly  by  soil  improvement,  which 
drainage  accomplishes,  there  is  the  im¬ 
portant  point  that  all  the  operations  of 
spraying,  tilling  and  harvesting  are 
brought  more  under  the  control  of  the 
grower. 

More  than  once  has  the  writer  been 
told  by  owner  or  manager  (the  season 
following  the  draining  of  an  orchard) 
“We  sprayed  that  drained  portion  be¬ 
fore  we  could  get  onto  the  high  ground 
that  zuas  considered  dry  enough  with¬ 
out  draining.”  Referring  again  to  the 
two  Oswego  Co.  orchards  before  men¬ 
tioned  the  owner  says  that  during  the 
wet  harvest  of  last  Fall  the  barrels 
stood  in  water  in  many  places  in  the 
undrained  orchard,  and  loaded  wagons 
sank  in  nearly  hub  deep,  while  in  the 
orchard  drained  that  season  the  ground 
was  firm  everywhere.  At  times  during 
the  spraying  season,  this  being  able  to 
get  on  the  ground  becomes  a  mighty  big 
factor  toward  making  the  grower  master 
of  the  situation  and  will  have  more  and 
more  to  do  with  controlling  tillage 
operations  as  heavy  tractors  come  into 
more  general  use,  as  they  are  sure  to 
do  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  often  urged,  as  an  argument 
against  draining,  that  there  is  liable  to 
be  a  time  before  the  season  is  finished 
when  the  water  removed  by  the  drains 
win  be  needed.  Now  to  those  who  think 
that  drains ‘diminish  the  supply  of  mois¬ 
ture  in  times  of  the  trees’  need,  let  it 
be  said  that  drains  only  remove  the 
water  that  gravitates  to  them  and  mois¬ 
ture  used  by  plants  has  no  regard  for 
the  law  of  gravity,  but  is  held  by  sur¬ 
face  tension  to  the  soil  particles,  and 
moves  in  any  direction  by  capillary  at¬ 
traction.  One  of  the  direct  results  of 
drainage  is  through  better  aeration  to 
make  the  particles  smaller,  thereby  in¬ 
creasing  the  soil’s  capacity  for  fine 
moisture.  Not  only  has  this  been  a 
long-established  fact  of  science,  but 
growers  themselves  have  found  drain¬ 
age  to  be  the  greatest  help  of  any  single 
farm  practice  in  controlling  the  ill  ef¬ 
fects  of  drought.  No  farm  improve¬ 
ment  will  pay  larger  returns  on  the  in¬ 
vestment  than  will  drains  between  all 
the  rows  of  trees  in  a  well  managed 
apple  orchard  on  a  clay  soil. 

J.  F.  VAN  SCHOONHOVEN. 
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Get  Full  Value 

for  your 

anaTaxes 


advantage. 


Whether  you  work  out  your 
***  road  tax  or  whether  you  pay 
it  iu  cash,  you  are  entitled  to  value 
received.  See  that  you  get  it.  Your  road 
officials  want  to  spend  your  money  to  the  best 
Help  them  to  do  so  by  calling  their  attention  to 


THE  HIGHWAY  MAGAZINE 

The  up-to-the-minute  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  good  roads 
movement.  It  gives  the  latest  news  of  the  progress  of  good  road  build¬ 
ing  and  maintenance  in  every  state  in  the  Union  and  is  invaluable  to 
everybody  who  is  interested  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  public 
highways.  Read  by  more  than  fifty  thousand  tax  payers,  officials, 
engineers  and  road-masters.  Five  cents  a  copy — or  fifty  cents  a  year. 

The  Highway  Magazine  advocates  the  introduction  of  modern 
methods  iu  road  making  and  road  repairing  and  endorses  the  use  of 

American  Ingot  Iron  Culverts 

because  of  their  permanence,  economy  and  proven  superiority. 

Send  us  the  name  and  address  of  the  man  who  has  charge  of  the 
roads  in  your  neighborhood  and  we  will  put  your  name  on  our  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  for  one  year  FREE.  Write  today. 

Publisher,  THE  HIGHWAY  MAGAZINE 

544  Walnut  Street  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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Mature  your  crop  early 

HOW? 

The  market  gardener  gets  the  top  of 
the  market  for  early  produce,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  farmer  saves  many  dollars  from  early 
frosts  by  using  a  soluble,  high-grade  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer,  like  one  of  our  Stockbridge 
manures.  There  is  no  mystery  about  it. 
A  crop,  like  a  calf,  will  grow  quicker  and 
healthier  on  a  full  ration,  but  the  ration 
must  be  right.  The 

Stockbridge  Manures 


offer  this  sort  of  ration  for  crops. 


The  Stockbridge  Manures 

were  formulated  by  the  late 
Professor  Stockbridge  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  and  were  introduced 
forty  years  ago.  They  have 
been  improved  and  kept  up-to- 
date.  The  Stockbridge  and 
all  the  other  Bowker  brands 
are  soluble,  active,  sure. 
They  are  made  from  the  best 
materials  by  special  factory 
methods.  Prompt  service  and 
moderate  prices  go  with  them. 


mean  a  good  business  for  you  if  your 


We  want  Agents  in  unoc¬ 
cupied  territory.  Write  today 
for  prices  and  terms;  this  may 
act  at  once. 


Write  anyway  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  and  calendar. 

We  want  you  to  know  what  we  can  do  before  you  buy  your  spring 
fertilizer. 


BOWKER  COMPANY 


80  Lyman  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  46  Chatham  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
63  Trinity  PL.  New  York,  N.  Y.  1218  2nd.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 


Original  and  largest  manufacturers  of  special  fertilizers. 


Let  Every  Other 
Farmer  Help  You 


Have  you  noticed  that  you  are  not  especially  impressed 
by  any  changes  in  farming  in  your  own  neighborhood, 
but  that  when  you  travel  through  another  state  you 

are  looking  for  new  ideas  and 
studying  the  methods  of  these 
sections  closely? 


FOR  THE  MAN  ON 
A  LITTLE  LAND 


The  garden  is  his  first  love,  with  the  hen  a  close 
second.  Then  must  come  the  dairy,  the  orchard 
and  the  field  crops.  The  hen  is  the  greatest  money¬ 
maker,  considering  the  investment  and  time  re¬ 
quired,  hence  poultry  keeping  is  universal,  and 
in  every  issue  of  this  weekly  you  will  find  much 
space  devoted  to  discussion  of  poultry  topics. 

THE  POULTRY  FEATURES  in 
The  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN 

Cover  all  phases  of  the  business  of  producing  eggs 
or  broilers.  Every  detail  is  comprised  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  titles : 


The  Breed  to  Choose 
for  Eggs  or  Meat. 

A  House  for  500  Hens. 
Homemade  Disinfect¬ 
ants. 

Hunting  the  Best  Hen. 
Regulating  Incubators. 


Green  Feed  in  Winter. 

Brooding  the  Young 
Chicks. 

The  Guinea  as  Game. 

The  Baby  Chick  Plant. 

Howto  Get  the  High- 
Priced  Egg. 

The  5-Cent  Egg. 

Wet  and  Dry  Mashes. 

Storing  the  Winter  Egg 
Supply. 

Crate  Fattening  of  Young 
Fowl. 

How  to  Begin  a  Poultry 
Business. 

The  Selling  End  of  the  • 
Poultry  Plant. 

The  Two  Hundred- 
Egg  Hen. 

Common  Diseases 
and  Remedies 


WHAT  OTHERS  THINK  OF 
The  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN 


From  California :  "I  want 
to  congratulate  you  upon 
these  articles.  They  are 
the  most  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  that  I  have  ever  seen 
on  the  matter  of  feeding 
poultry,  and  1  have  read  an 
unnumbered  lot  of  poul¬ 
try  journals.”  \\  \y  k 


From  New  York:  “You 
have  been  a  dear,  good  f riend 
of  mine  for  the  past  thirty- 
five  years;  1820  times  you 
have  come  to  our  center- 
table,  and  been  used  as  an 
authority  by  myself  aud 
farnilyalongwith  the  Bible. 
I  cannot  live  without  you, 
and  I’m  not  agoin'  to  try, 
ias  you  are  growing  better 
with  age.”  E.A.C. 

From  New  York:  "It  was  with  some  regret  and  many 
misgivings  that  1  learned  that  your  Company  had  taken 
over  The  Country  Gentleman.  It  had  always  seemed  to 
me  the  paper  was  particularly  fitted  for  the  general 
farmer  of  New  York  and  New  England,  and  I  feared 
that  the  change  in  management  meant  that  our  end  of 
American  agriculture  would  be  overlooked  in  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  publishing  a  national  farm  journal.  I  wish  to 
confess  that  I  have  been  very  agreeably  disappointed.” 

H.  V.  A. 


From Kansas :  “I  am  a 
farmer's  daughter  and  a 
farmer’s  wife  and  have  in 
my  time  read  numerous 
farm  journals, but  neverone 
that  so  dignifies  the  calling 
of  agriculture  as  does  The 
Country  Gentleman." 

W.A.T. 


From  Massachusetts :  "In¬ 
closed  find  $1.50  renewal 
to  The  Country  Gentleman. 
I  do  not  wish  to  lose  a  copy. 
I  think  it  is  without  excep¬ 
tion  the  best  paper  pub¬ 
lished  treating  on  general 
farm  life.”  \y  j 


I 


N  just  the  same  way  by  reading 
what  the  farmer  of  a  distant 
state  is  doing  you  will  get  new 
ideas  that  will  be  helpful  on  your 
farm.  The  big  questions  in  agri¬ 
culture  are  national  and  do  not 
differ  much  in  different  sections; 
but  the  methods  of  meeting  these 
difficulties  may  vary  greatly. 

The  national  scope  of  a  publi¬ 
cation  enables  it  to  bring  together 
the  ideas  that  are  worth  while 
from  distant  farms,  and  these  are 
usually  the  ideas  that  you  do  not 
meet  in  your  every-day  work. 
The  New  York  farmer  has  a  fair 
idea  of  what  is  going  on  in  his 
state,  but  the  farmer  in  Iowa  may 


be  the  one  who  can  give  him  sug¬ 
gestions  that  are  worth  following. 

The  Country  Gentleman 
represents  national  agriculture, 
and  brings  together  a  weekly  sur¬ 
vey  of  interesting  and  helpful 
subjects  selected  from  the  whole 
country.  It  is  a  magazine  about 
everything  in  the  country  for  all 
country  people,  whether  they  live 
on  a  small  piece  of  ground  near 
a  city  or  on  a  distant  farm.  No 

J 

aspect  of  the  business  of  farming 
and  marketing,  the  life  of  the 
farmer’s  family  in  his  home  and 
in  his  community,  is  of  so  little 
importance  that  it  is  not  touched 
upon  during  the  year. 


The  personal  side  of  the  farmers  business  is  the  keynote  of 

TFe  COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


The  personal  stories  of  those  who  are  strug¬ 
gling  with  every-day  problems  in  farming  offer 
the  most  effective  opportunity  for  explaining 
the  principles  which  may  have  been  over¬ 
looked,  or  pointing  out  wherein  a  little  neglect 
has  resulted  in  a  big  failure.  More  interesting 
than  fiction,  as  gripping  as  drama,  and  more 
forceful  than  sermons  are  stories  such  as  these: 

Our  Living  From  Ten  Acres.  A  struggle 
on  a  little  irrigated  farm. 

A  Missionary  of  Better  Farming.  One 

man  who  is  helping  1500  farmers. 

An  Immigrant’s  Pedigree  Grain  Farm. 

What  two  generations  have  done  in  seed 
grain  breeding. 


White  Curtains  and  Red  Geraniums. 

How  a  farmer’s  wife  paid  for  the  farm. 

Three  Generations  on  the  Same  Land. 

An  account  of  one  of  our  oldest  estates. 

A  German  Invasion.  Accounts  of  these 
settlers  in  a  Virginia  county.  * 

The  Homesteader’s  Gamble.  Personal 
experiences  of  one  of  the  gamblers. 

Mrs.  Consumer  Meets  Mrs.  Farmer. 
An  interview  with  the  head  of  the  House¬ 
wives’  League  in  New  York. 

The  Town  That  Found  Itself.  How 

business  methods  put  a  New  York  village  on 
the  map. 


Purchase  a  copy  of  The  Country  Gentleman  from  any 
Saturday  Evening  Post  Boy  or  Newsdealer,  5c.  a  copy. 
Subscription,  $1.50  a  year.  It  is  out  every  Thursday  morning . 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 
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In  effect  January  1,  1913,  the  N.  Y. 
Milk  Exchange  price  was  reduced  20  cents 
per  40-quart  can,  now  being:  B  (selected 
raw  and  pasteurized),  $1.91  per  40-quart 
can;  C  (for  cooking  and  manufacturing), 
$1.81,  netting  four  and  3%  cents  to  ship¬ 
pers  in  the  26-cent  zone. 

The  zones  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  follows :  23  cents 
for  the  first  40  miles  from  New  York ;  26 
cents  for  the  next  60  miles ;  29  cents  for 
the  next  90  miles ;  beyond  this,  32  cents. 
The  railroads  allow  a  discount  for  car  lots 
of  10,000  quarts  of  10  and  12%  per  cent. 


The  milk  war  in  Buffalo  is  apparently 
not  very  near  its  end,  especially  as  it  is 
a  double  one,  neither  part  being  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  other.  The  Housewives’ 
League  sometime  ago  took  up  the  fight 
against  the  charge  of  eight  cents  a  quart, 
made  late  last  Fall  by  most  of  the  city 
dealers  and  it  is  now  claimed  that  the 
thousand  or  more  of  its  members  are  get¬ 
ting  milk  at  the  old  price  of  seven  cents,  as 
well  as  other  supplies  at  prices  much  re¬ 
duced  from  the  regular  market  prices.  The 
eight-cent  dealers  say  they  cannot  make 
a  profit  at  less  and  are  standing  their 
ground.  The  other  branch  of  the  war  is 
led  by  the  city  council,  in  an  effort  to 
discover  whether  the  price  of  milk  is  based 
on  an  unlawful  combination.  It  is  still 
in  progress.  In  both  these  contentions  the 
farmer  is  not  considered  to  any  extent,  and 
the  war  is  of  the  same  intent  merely  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  double  headed  effort  to  head 
off  the  encroachments  of  the  middlemen. 

j.  w.  c. 


New  York  Milk  Situation. 

The  milk  situation  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  live  question  as  the  Winter 
masses.  By  the  first  of  March  the  price 
of  milk  will  be  below  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  if  the  buyers  adhere  to  their  schedule 
and  pay  $1.60,  as  they  have  promised  for 
“C”  milk.  In  February  they  are  paying 
$1.70  for  that  grade,  and  $1.80  for  “BM 
grade.  In  March  the  price  for  the  next 
six  months  will  be  made.  What  that  price 
will  be  is  the  subject  of  speculation  at 
present.  We  are  told  on  pretty  good  au¬ 
thority  that  there  is  now  an  ample  supply 
of  milk,  but  not  what  can  be  considered 
a  real  surplus.  In  several  places  even  the 
shipping  stations  have  commenced  to  make 
butter.  This  seems  to  be  an  established 
fact,  but  it  may  be  done  only  to  create 
the  impression  that  there  is  more  milk 
than  really  exists.  As  the  time  for  making 
prices  is  so  near  this  may  be  readily  con¬ 
jectured.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  nearer  normal  than  it  has  been  for 
eight  months.  This  does  not  indicate  that 
there  is  a  great  rush  of  milk  for  shipping. 
The  number  of  cows  is  less,  and  although 
the  production  is  better  per  cow  than  form¬ 
erly  the  total  production  is  not  large 
when  considering  the  demand  in  the  cities. 

There  is  talk  that  a  higher  fat  content 
for  milk  is  to  be  required  by  the  buyers. 
There  is  evidence  that  this  rumor  is  cor¬ 
rect,  and  that  if  the  fat  content  is  low  the 
milk  will  be  graded  as  “C”  no  matter  how 
well  it  may  be  cared  for  or  how  good 
it  is  in  other  respects.  There  is  an  element 
of  justice  in  this,  but  it  will  make  a  good 
many  people  stand  aside  if  the  rule  is  en¬ 
forced.  It  is  not  a  time  to  get  excited 
about  the  matter,  however,  for  there  may 
be  some  mistake  about  the  plan,  and  fur¬ 
ther  it  may  be  put  into  effect  gradually  If 
at  all.  Some  breeders  say  they  can  do  as 
well  with  low-testing  cows  on  a  lower  price 
or  in  proportion  to  the  fat  content  as  with 
higher  testers  on  their  production.  At  any 
rate  it  is  not  best  to  make  any  radical 
changes  on  any  rumor.  H.  H.  L. 


AN  OPENING  FOR  CREAM. 

One  of  the  great  questions  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  what  is  the  best  breed  of  dairy 
cattle  for  New  England  to  supply  the  needs 
of  our  customers  in  the  various  manufac¬ 
turing  cities  and  towns.  Whole  milk  is 
the  leading  product  in  the  dairy  line,  and 
the  question  is,  what  grade  of  this  does 
the  average  consumer  demand?  That  is, 
what  quality  would  he  get,  could  he  obtain 
it,  the  rich  yellow  Guernsey  milk  high  in 
butter  fat,  or  the  Holstein  milk,  not  so 
rich  in  color  or  butter  fat,  but  very  high 
in  food  value  outside  the  cream  or  fat. 
The  latter  is  undoubtedly  the  wholesomer  of 
the  two  classes,  and  more  digestible,  es¬ 
pecially  as  food  for  young  children,  yet 
many  people  do  not  recognize  this  fact, 
and  the  demand  seems  to  be  growing  for  a 
milk  rich  in  cream,  and  also  for  genuine 
cream,  fresh  and  sweet.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  smaller  towns  and  cities,  as 
well  as  the  greater  Boston  market.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  latter  the  average  contractor 
has  not  in  the  past  called  for,  to  any 
extent,  an  extra  quality  of  milk  from  the 
producers,  but  has  supplied  what  demand 
he  has  had  for  light  or  heavy  cream  from 
creameries  he  owns  or  leases  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  northern*  sections  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  He  has  also  made  a  practice  of  re¬ 
moving  all  excess  cream  above  the  legal 
standard  on  any  milk  received  by  him  from 
the  common  dairies,  and  sold  this  at  an 
extra  profit. 

In  the  last  few  years  many  well-to-do 
people,  some  of  these  in  other  business  in 
the  city,  have  bought  up  some  of  the  best 
farms  about  here,  and  in  several  cases  have 
started  a  herd  of  Guernsey  cattle,  and  while 
some  of  these  use  the  greater  part  of  their 
product  to  supply  their  city  homes  (one  of 
these  has  50  pounds  of  butter  per  month, 
eight  quarts  of  cream  per  day  and  16 
quarts  of  while  milk  also  each  day  shipped 
to  him),  others  have  started  a  retail  route 
in  the  neighboring  towns,  and  dispose  of  all 
they  have  to  spare  of  these  products,  espe¬ 
cially  cream  and  whole  milk,  and  for  the 
latter  they  obtain  one  or  two  cents  more 
per  quart  than  the  average  retail  price  in 
their  respective  towns. 

I  will  state  right  here  it  is  an  actual 
fact  that  the  largest  milk  peddlers  and  ice 
cream  dealers  in  Framingham  and  Milford 
the  two  largest  places  in  this  section,  can¬ 
not  obtain  cream  enough  locally  to  supply 
their  wants,  but  have  to  buy  it  from  the 
Boston  contractors  much  of  the  time.  This 
is  the  same  cream  the  contractors  have 
had  sent  from  Northern  New  England,  re¬ 
packed  and  reshipped  to  these  local  mar¬ 
kets. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  would  seem 


as  if  here  was  an  opening  right  at  home 
to  supply  a  product  which  is  always  in 
demand  at  better  paying  prices,  than  many 
obtain  by  selling  to  Boston  contractors  at 
about  what  they  are  willing  to  give,  and 
many  times  this  is  below  actual  cost  of 
production.  No  doubt  what  is  true  of  this 
section  is  also  true  more  or  less  in  other 
sections.  Use  the  market  at  your  door, 
find  out  the  local  demand  for  your  product, 
and  endeavor  to  supply  it. 

The  way  one  man  did  this  is  we  believe 
worth  relating  here.  This  man  bought  a 
good  farm  in  a  local  town  on  the  elevated 
car  line,  less  than  one-half  mile  to  post 
office,  schools,  churches,  etc.  He  was  a 
very  successful  business  man,  but  knew 
nothing  of  farming  when  he  bought  the 
place  a  few  years  ago,  less  than  five,  I 
believe.  He  started  in  with  the  idea  he 
would  not  pay  over  $60  for  a  cow.  He  ran 
along  a  short  time  with  common  stock,  but 
became  dissatisfied  with  these.  He  then 
wrote  to  the  editor  of  this  paper  for  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  what  breed  would  be  best  fitted 
for  his  needs,  stating  what  he  wanted  them 
for.  The  editor  advised  him  to  try  Guern¬ 
seys,  and  to  obtain  if  he  could  some  of  a 
well-known  family  from  a  breeder  in  this 
State.  He  followed  the  advice  given,  and 
obtained  two  or  three  of  these.  At  the 
present  time  he  has  something  like  a  dozen 
head  of  the  best  stock  in  the  country. 
Some  of  these  at  the  present  time  are  under 
test  for  the  advanced  register.  He  has 
studied  the  dairy  question  thoroughly  and 
by  invitation  gave  a  short  time  since,  at 
a  local  farmers’  club  meeting,  a  very 
interesting  and  intelligent  talk  on  purebred 
cattle,  and  offered  to  place  a  high-class 
bull  at  service  for  a  small  fee,  so  that 
any  local  farmer  who  wished  could  breed 
to  him,  and  improve  his  herd  by  raising 
some  good  grade  cattle  if  he  so  wished. 
He  has  obtained  some  remarkable  records 
from  his  cows,  and  is  willing  to  give  any¬ 
one  interested  any  information  about  how 
he  does  this  and  the  rations  he  uses. 

For  a  time  he  sent  his  cream  to  a  dealer 
in  Boston  at  a  fair  price,  but  now  he 
has  local  customers  who  take  all  his  pro¬ 
duct  at  paying  prices,  some  coming  from 
a  distant  town  for  cream,  saying  they 
cannot  get  any  good  cream  in  their  home 
town.  Many  of  us  can  learn  a  great  deal 
from  the  example  this  man  has  set,  and 
while  we  cannot  all  follow  in  his  footsteps, 
we  can  undoubtedly  improve  our  system,  ob¬ 
tain  more  profit,  and  have  a  better  demand 
for  our  products  by  working  along  these 
lines  of  improvement  of  our  stock,  of  our 
business  and  our  methods.  The  successful 
farmer  of  to-day  in  every  case  is  the  one 
who  studies,  the  one  who  keeps  up  with 
the  times,  and  is  always  looking  for  im¬ 
proved  methods  and  markets.  The  one  who 
travels  along  in  the  old  rut,  who  does  not 
go  out  among  people  and  has  no  use  for 
new  ideas,  is  the  man  who  finds  no  money 
in  farming  and  whose  farm  is  going  back 
slowly  but  surely.  The  latter  class  are 
also  mostly  the  ones  who  refuse  to  work 
with  their  neighbors  for  a  better  price  for 
their  products  in  the  line  of  organization 
or  cooperation,  and  yet  do  the  most  kicking 
when  a  cut  in  the  price  of  milk  is  handed 
to  them  ,or  anything  along  this  line. 

Massachusetts.  a.  e.  p. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  POTATO  CULTIVATOR 


Adjustable 
for  all 
kinds 
of 

work 


Good  for  corn,  beans,  truck  crops, 
.  etc.  but  its  adjustments  make  it  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  for  potatoes.  Togret  just 
the  right  depth  and  throw  at  each  stage  of  the 
growth  and  be  able  to  properly  work  the  crop 
under  all  conditions,  is  your  problem— it  is  our 
business  to  work  it  out  for  you  in 


mm 


RIDING 
CULTI- 
VATORS 

Steel  frame  machines,  made 
in  many  combination  s  of  gangs, 

hoes,  wheels,  etc.  The  hoes  are 
always  shined  in  parallel  lines 
so  that  you  can  get  the  same 
throw  in  all  parts  of  row. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them 
and  write  us  for  new  booklet, 

“ Thorough  Cultivation  ** 
BATEMAN  M'F’Q  CO. 
Grenloch.  N  J. 

Box  1027 


BEST  MAPLE  SYRUP  FVAPORATOR 


■vrOT  a  single  feature  of  our  Maple  Evuporator 
can  be  dispensed  with.  .Simplest  and  most 
economical  way  of 
making  Maple 
Syrup.  Produces 
highest  quality 
which  brings 
most  money.  Made 
in  22  sizes  for  large 
and  small  groves. 

Write  for  catalog 
and  statn  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Champlain  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  O. 


No  Danger  Now 
from  Fire 

Think  what  a  really  safe  engine  means  to  you 
farmers  who  use  power — protection  from  fire 
risks — no  increase  in  insurance  rates.  If  you  have 
been  holding  to  old-style  methods  because  of  the 
risk  of  using  gasoline  ns  a  power  producer,  you 
need  do  so  no  longer.  Install  the 

Jacobson  Engine 

and  know  you  are  safe.  We  have  waited  a  whole 
year  to  make  this  announcement.  We  have  had 
our  engines  put  through  the  most  rigid  sort  of 
testing.  And  this  is  the  result:  You  get  not 
merely  an  engine  of  a  generally  approved  pat¬ 
tern,  but  the  very  Jacobson  Portable  Gasoline 
Engine  you  buy  will  have  been  personally  in¬ 
spected,  approved  and  labeled  by  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  Write  for  booklets. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG.  COMPANY 
Dept.  D.,  Warren,  Pa. 


To  Feed  Dealers:  Please  deliver  to  any  farmer  or 
dairyman  presenting  this  coupon  .as  many  sacks  of 


as  he  needs  with  this  understanding — he  is  to  feed  two 
sacks  (200  lbs.)  at  our  risk.  If  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  results  he  will  return  the  unused  sacks  to  you  and 
get  his  money  back  in  full. 

THE  LARR0WE  MILLING  CO. ,317  GUIe*pie  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Mr.  Dairyman: 

What  better  proof  could  we  offer  you  that 

here  is  a  feed  that  will  help  you  make  more  money  from 
your  cows?  What  better  evidence  could  we  give  you  that  Larro- 
feed, the  new, complete  ready  ration  is  head  and  shoulders  above  any 
other  dairv  feed  on  the  market?  We  don’t  ask  you  to  take  our  word 
for  this.  We  don't  ask  you  to  risk  one  penny.  We  want  you  to  find  out 
for  yourselt  m  your  own  dairy  just  what  it  will  do  for  you.  Simply  cut 
out  this  coupon— get  your  trial  sacks  from  your  dealer  and  try  it  at  our  risk. 
No  matter  what  feed  you  are  using  now,  you  simply  can’t  afford  to  pass 
this  offer  by.  If  Larro-feed  does  what  we  claim— if  it  proves  a  big  money¬ 
maker  lor  you — then  we  both  gain.  But  if  it  fails  you  are 
one  penny.  The  burden  of  the  proof  is  on  us. 


not  out  even 


The  Only  Feed 
That’s  Guaranteed 


The  Ready  Ration 
for  Dairy  Cows 

is  an  exceptionally  high  grade,  complete, 
ready  dairy  ration,  containing  only  choice 
Cottonseed  Meal,  Gluten  Feed,  Distillers’ 
Grains,  Bran,  Middlings  and  Dried  Beet  Pulp.  No 
weed  seeds,  screenings,  oat  hulls,  oat 
clippings,  mill  sweepings  or  corn  cobs. 
We  guarantee  it  to  be  Always  the 
Same — Always  Good. 

Use  the  Coupon 

The  coupon  gives  you  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  try 
this  new  feed  without  risk. 
If  Larro-feed  really  is  so  much 
better  than  othe  feeds  you 
want  to  know  it  quick  for 
the  sake  of  your  profits.  If  it 
isn’t  you  lose  nothing.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  dairymen  are  accept¬ 
ing  this  offer  and  learning 
first  hand  about  the  wonder¬ 
ful,  new,  ready  ration. 
We  want  you  to  do  the  same. 
Better  cut  out  the  above  cou¬ 
pon  NOW  before  you  forget  it. 
Take  it  to  your  feed  dealer.  If 
he  doesn’t  happen  to  have  Larro- 
feed  in  stock  he  will  get  it  for  you 
promptly.  Don’t  take  asubstitute. 
Write  us  for  large,  free  sample. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 

317  Gillespie  Bldg.  DETROIT,  MICH.I 
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ICiln  Drierl  Is  tho  genuine  unadulterated  old-fashioned  flour  With  the  real  old-fashioned 
uwc  ®  ^  u  buckwheat  flavor,  produced  at  Cohocton,  StenbenCo.,  N.Y.  Your  grocer  w”1 


uck  wheat  ^Flouf  be  glad  to  know  where  be  can  get  it.  The  Larrowe  Milling  Co;,  Detroit, 


ashionedl 
ocer  will 

it,  MichJ 


A  Clean  Dairy  Barn 

i  With  Half  the  Work  J 


It  works  on  our 
running  and  will  , 
Itanchions  line  up  the  i 

_ _ig  with  their  comfort.  Porter  M 

;ive  perfect  ventilation  and  light 

_ _  ie  barn  and  make  it  easy  to  keep  the 

cows  clean. 

We  also  make  the  celebrated  Porter  Hay  Car- 
I  riers  and  Barn  Door  Hangers. 
t  Send  for  catalog  of  our  Perfect  Bam  tM 
A  Equipment.  // 

A  J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  Ottawa,  Ill.  O 


By  using  a  Porter  Litter  Carrier, 
Columbian  Steel  track,  is  eas: 

L  carry  heavy  loads.  Our  Perfect  £ - - 

\  cows  without  interfering  with  their  comfort, 
a  Steel  Stalls 
throughout 


GUARANTEED  to  pulverize  and  evenly  spread  all  kinds  and  conditions  of 
yard  and  stable  manure,  lime,  ashes,  compost  and  other  fertilizers. 
GUARANTEED  to  cover  three  full  rows — 5  to  7  feet. 

GUARANTEED  to  be  the  best  and  lightest  running  spreader. 


Light. 

M 

Low-down,  gjjgjsj 
Two  Sealers. 


NEW  IDEA 
Manure  Spreader 

Won  the  Hartman  Contest 


See  the  two  beaters !  See  the  distributing 
paddles  !  See  the  simple  mechanism  ! 
No  cogs  or  bevel  gears.  No  choking.  No  bunching.  Never  clogs.  Cuts 
manure  into  shreds.  Easy  loading— and  carries  big  load.  Easy  haul  for 
double  team— tracks  with  standard  wagon.  Light— but  stands  hard  usage.  Rigid 
construction  throughout.  Solid  bottom— will  not  warp.  Perfect  endless  conveyor  can¬ 
not  slip.  All  power  direct  from  rear  axle.  Only  two  levers  to  operate.  Strong  metal  wheels. 
WRITE  lor  New  Catalog.  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO.,  119  Sycamore  St..  Coldwater,  Ohio 


1913. 


Ttire  rural  new-yorker 


31© 


I  am  supposed  to  be  in  the  “Sunny 
South,"  but  if  they  would  say  “Foggy 
South”  it  would  be  nearer  the  facts.  We 
were  out  for  an  auto  trip  of  four  days 
last  week  through  the  orange  belt,  and 
nearly  all  the  ground  seemed  to  be  a  com¬ 
plete  muck.  As  we  came  through  the 
Santa  Ana  country  we  did  not  see  any 
trees  nipped  by  frost ;  the  lemon  trees 
seemed  to  suffer  the  most.  I  think  you 
will  pay  for  your  lemons  next  Summer ! 

Long  Reach,  Cal.  F.  w.  s. 

The  average  for  clover  seed  this  Fall 
has  been  $9  and  is  now  $9  to  $9.50.  The 
yield  was  from  one  to  two  bushels  per 
acre,  which  is  about  right  for  here.  Alsike 
clover  is  now  $9  to  $10.  Timothy  seed 
is  $1.50  to  $2  with  a  good  yield.  Millet 
is  50  to  75  cents  and  cowpeas  $1.50  to 
$1.75.  The  hay  crop  was  the  best  for 
some  time,  especially  Timothy.  Most  of 
the  other  grass  seeds  are  not  raised  here. 

Goshen,  Ind.  B.  H.  M. 

There  is  no  large  quantity  of  potatoes 
raised  in  this  section  and  but  very  few  in 
storage.  Massachusetts  depends  largely  on 
her  supply  from  Maine.  We  understand 
there  is  still  quite  a  large  quantity  in 
storage  in  that  State.  We  do  not  look 
for  any  higher  prices  during  the  season 
than  we  are  getting  at  present  and  in  fact, 
would  not  be  surprised  to  see  even  lower 
prices  before  the  season  is  over. 

Worcester,  Mass.  w.  h.  blodget  co. 

The  outlook  for  the  potato  business  does 
not  look  very  encouraging  at  the  present 
time  This  market  is  over  supplied  and 
prices  prevailing  from  50  to  55  cents  per 
bushel  for  the  very  best  select  stock.  Even 
at  these  low  prices  the  movement  is  not 
rapid.  From  indications  from  the  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  it  is  our  opinion  that  there 
is  ample  supply  for  all  demands  without 
any  advance  in  the  market  in  the  near 
future.  IRON  CITY  PRODUCE  COMPANY. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

In  this  part  of  the  State  dairying  is  the 
leading  industry.  Potatoes  are  raised  quite 
extensively  ;  barley  and  oats  the  main  small 
grain  crop,  with  quite  a  good  deal  of  corn. 
Pork  enters  quite  extensively  in  connection 
with  dairying.  Cheese  is  the  leading  dairy 
industry,  also  quite  a  lot  of  butter  is  made 
aud  cream  shipped.  The  price  of  butter  is 
governed  by  Elgin  market.  Prices  of  cheese 
did  not  go  quite  so  high  as  a  year  ago  but 
the  average  will  be  about  the  same.  Pota¬ 
toes  and  cabbage  very  cheap,  especially  the 
latter,  for  which  there  is  slow  sale.  Good 
dairy  cows  range  in  price  from  $75  to 
$100.  Apples  are  not  grown  very  exten¬ 
sively,  but  people  are  devoting  more  time 
to  their  trees  than  formerly.  .They  that 
spray  their  trees  are  sure  of  having  a  good 
quality  of  fruit.  Those  who  neglect  to 
spray  usually  have  an  inferior  quality. 
Gardening  is  not  gone  into  very  extensively 
here.  w.  g.  j. 

Appleton,  Wis. 

I  quote  you  the  following  prices  here : 
Wheat,  $1.09;  oats,  33;  shelled  corn,  49; 
ear  corn,  100  pounds,  60;  hay,  $12;  wheat 
straw,  $5.50 ;  rye  straw,  $6.50 ;  apples, 
75;  potatoes,  50;  onions,  70;  Timothy  seed, 
$1.25;  clover  seed,  $9;  Alsike  seed,  $9; 
lard,  12 ;  butter,  25 ;  eggs,  25 ;  chickens, 
13  Ms  ;  turkeys,  16;  geese,  12;  ducks,  13; 
hogs,  live,  $6.70  to  $7.70;  calves,  seven  to 
eight.  This  is  the  wholesale  price.  Auc¬ 
tion  prices :  horses  from  $100  to  $225 ; 
cows  from  $40  to  $75.  There  are  a  great 
many  auction  sales  around  Bellevue  tills 
Spring  among  the  farmers.  There  seems 
to  be  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  that  is 
hard  to  account  for,  perhaps  the  loss  of 
their  wheat  crop  last  year,  or  the  draw 
of  the  city ;  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
tell,  but  there  is  something  that  is  taking 
them  from  the  farms.  w.  a.  f. 

Sandusky  Co.,  Ohio. 

We  are  situated  between  Troy  and 
Schenectady,  near  Albany,  Cohoes,  Water- 
vliet  and  Waterford,  so  are  blessed  with 
local  markets,  for  which  we  raise  fruit  and 
garden  crops.  Prices  here  now  are:  hay, 
$18;  rye  straw,  $16  to  $18  per  ton;  pota¬ 
toes,  $2.25;  apples,  $2.50;  parsnips,  $1; 
carrots,  75 ;  onions,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  eggs, 
30.  Those  are  all  wholesale  prices.  There 
are  no  cattle  raised  around  here.  w.  s. 

Niskayuua,  N.  Y, 

Fat  cattle  from  six  to  eight  cents  per 
pound  dressed;  hogs,  nine  to  11;  cows, 
fresh,  from  $60  to  $95.  Flay,  $10  to  $12; 
straw,  $8  to  $10;  butter,  33;  eggs,  25; 
potatoes,  50 ;  apples,  60 ;  oats,  42  ;  wheat, 
$1.  No  corn  for  sale.  Good  horses  from 
$150  to  $225.  c.  w.  H. 

Jackson  Center,  Pa. 

Hay  $10  to  $12  per  ton;  farmers  do  not 
sell  any  silage.  Pea  cannery  sells  at  $2.50 
per  ton.  Potatoes  30  cents  a  bushel ;  wheat 
94  ;  rye.  64;  oats,  32;  barley,  55  to  70; 
dairy  butter,  28  to  34.  Creameries  pay  34 
cents  for  butter  fat.  Milk  at  retail  seven 
cents  a  quart;  wholesale,  $1.50  to  $2  per 
100  pounds.  Eggs,  20  to  24  cents  a  dozen. 
Dressed  pork,  10  to  11;  live  poultry.  12  to 
14;  dressed,  15  to  17;  beef  by  quarter.  10 
to  12.  Cows  from  $35  to  $75  for  common 
stock.  Quite  a  number  of  farmers  are  sell¬ 
ing  off  their  scrub  stock  and  getting  pure¬ 
bred.  This  is  getting  to  be  a  stock  ship¬ 
ping  station  for  the  Chicago  market.  Buy¬ 
ers  have  paid  good  prices  and  farmers  iu 


some  instances  have  sold  off  more  than  they 
should.  Not  many  apples  are  raised  here. 

Antigo,  Wis.  e.  d.  g. 

Cows,  $60,  $80 ;  milk,  retail,  seven  cents 
a  quart ;  wholesale,  five  cents ;  butter,  38 ; 
potatoes,  $3  per  barrel;  apples,  none  for 
sale.  g.  w.  M. 

Nanuet,  N.  Y. 

Butter,  20  and  30  cents  :  milk,  4%  cents 
a  quart ;  hay,  Timothy.  $20  to  $22  per 
ton  ;  straw,  rye,  long,  $18  per  ton  ;  pota¬ 
toes,  75  cents  per  bushel ;  apples,  75  to  $1 
according  to  quality ;  cabbage,  four  and 
five  cents  per  head.  Corn.  70;  rye,  80; 
oats.  45  ;  buckwheat,  60  cents.  These  prices 
as  best  on  home  market.  w.  w.  b. 

Pittston,  Pa. 

We  cater  to  a  select  trade  and  hence 
are  able  to  obtain  prices  slightly  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  prevailing  prices  for  average 
farm  products.  Our  local  markets  are  of¬ 
fering  for  good  produce  the  following 
prices :  Cattle,  prime  beefors,  $5  to  $6 ; 

hogs.  $7  to  $7.25  ;  chickens,  10  to  11  ;  eggs, 
22:  butter,  30;  milk,  six  cents  a  quart; 
lard,  14;  sausage.  12;  apples,  $1  to  $2  a 


bushel  as  to  variety ;  potatoes,  60 ;  sweet 
potatoes,  $1.10;  onions,  50;  turnips,  40. 

Baltimore,  O  f.  g.  k. 

Draft  horses  from  four  to  seven  years 
old.  sound,  from  $200  to  $350  apiece ;  or¬ 
dinary  10-year-old  from  $75  to  $200  ;  cows, 
good  grade,  from  $50  to  $80  ;  purebred  for 
breeding,  Holstein  or  Guernsey,  from  $200 
to  $400  ;  six  weeks  old  calves  of  the  same 
breed,  $60.  Hogs,  wholesale,  10  cents; 
retail,  different  cuts  in  street  market,  from 
14  to  18  cents  per  pound.  Chickens, 
dressed,  young,  20  to  22  cents  per  pound  ; 
old,  14  ,to  18,  dressed  ;  guineas,  60  to  75 
cents  apiece.  Potatoes.  80  to  90  cents  per 
bushel,  45  cents  per  basket,  eight  cents 
quarter  peck.  Apples,  $2.50  to  $3.50  per 
barrel;  50  cents  per  basket,  10  cents  quar¬ 
ter  peck.  Corn,  60  cents  per  bushel ;  cab- 
ba.  ,  75  cents  per  barrel  ;  five  cents  per 
head.  Celery,  pisrht  to  nine  stalks  in  a 
bundle.  20  to  25  cents,  two  to  five  cents 
per  stalk.  Carrots,  40  cents  per  basket : 
par  bunches,  three  to  five,  five  cents 

per  bunch  ;  turnips,  20  cents  per  basket, 
five  cents  quarter  peck;  spinach,  $1.50  per 
barrel,  10  cents  quarter  pock.  Eggs,  pres- 


ent  price.  30  cents  per  dozen,  most  of  the 
Winter  50  cents.  Milk,  four  to  five  cents 
per  quart  wholesale,  retail  eight  cents ; 
certi.,ed,  from  10  to  15  cents  per  quart. 
Cream  from  25  to  80  cents  per  quart,  as 
to  quality.  Farmer’s  butter,  good,  45 
cents  per  pound.  Tomatoes  in  season  from 
15  to  40  cents  per  basket,  according  to 
supply.  Lima  beans  from  40  to  80  cents 
per  basket ;  20  to  40  cents  per  quart.  Egg¬ 
plants  25  cents  per  basket;  peppers,  25 
cents  •  string  beans,  25 ;  peas,  40  to  60 
cents  ;  beets,  three  to  five  cents  per  bunch  ; 
radishes,  three  to  live  cents  per  bunch  ; 
asparagus,  20  to  40  cents  per  bunch.  Pears, 
better  grades.  40  to  50  cents  per  basket. 
Kieffers,  25  to  35  cents  per  basket, 
llockessin,  Del.  a.  a. 


“He  who  puts  his  hand  to  the  plow,” 
screamed  the  cross-road  orator,  “must 
not  turn  back?”  “What  is  he  to  do 
when  he  gets  to  the  end  of  a  furrer?” 
asked  the  auditor  in  the  blue  jean  over¬ 
alls. — Youth’s  Companion. 


Deere  Implements 


U 


THE  TRADE  MARK  Of  QUALITY 
MADE  FAMOUS  BY  COOO  IMPLEMENTS 


R  &  V  ^Triumph” 
Gasoler>o  Engines 


Popula.-  Farm  Power 


horse- 


Develop  even  more  thar  rated 
power. 

Easily  started,  smooth-ru.  ling,  depend¬ 
able.  Economical  in  use  *...  Tel. 

Speed  easily  increased  or  decreased. 

Best  type  of  magneto  on  the  market. 
Portable  and  stationary  engines. 


Light 
Well  Built 
Durable 
Neat 
Compact 


THE  PGOT.-.VANQEPVOOPT  ENGR.C0«!Tf  gUNt 


R  &  V  “Triumph”  Engines  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  in  sizes  1  to  12-hp.,  with  the  hopper¬ 
cooling  system.  Thi3  cooling  system  does 
away  with  tank,  pump,  piping  and  fittings, 
making  a  neat,  compact  engine  noted  for  its 
good  working  qualities.  No  air-cooled 
engine  troubles  to  contend  with. 

Letting  Gasolene  Do  It  ^!3oyu0t 

the  convenience  and  money-saving 
points  of  a  gasolene  engine.  Get 
this  book  and  see  how  you  can 
make  your  work  easier.  Lower 
left-hand  corner  of  advertise¬ 
ment  tells  you  how  “to  get 
these  books.” 


Flexible 

spring 

pressure 


Is  the  only  spring-pressure  harrow,  and, 
therefore,  only  flexible  harrow  built.  Spring- 
pressure  secures  greater  penetrating  power 
and  more  thorough  cultivation.  Instant 
leveling  for  all  conditions  enables  operator 
to  keep  all  discs  cutting  an  even  depth. 
High,  solid  steel  gang  frames  make  it  extra 
stiff  and  strong,  and  give  extra  clearance. 

Bigger  Crops  from  Better 

Rpik  Tel13  you  how  t0  pre* 

vTccu  ucus  pare  your  seed  beds 
for  a  bigger  and  better  crop 
yield.  You’ll  profit  by  reading 
this  interesting  little  booklet. 
Lower  left-hand  corner  of  ad. 
tells  you  how  “to  get  these 
books.” 


si- 


Better  Farm  Implements  and 
How  to  Use  Them 

i  Illustrates  and  de- 
loC  y  %  scribes  the  most  com- 

v\  plete  line  of  farm 
W&Y  implements.  Tells 

*■  how  to  adjust  and 

y  %  use  them  under 

varying  condi¬ 
tions  It  has  a 
practical  ency¬ 
clopedia  for 
the  farm,  and 
is  worth  dol¬ 
lars  to  you. 

To  GeVThese  Books  2S,towXh*‘oS£ 

you  want,  and  they  will  be  mailed  free.  To 
to  be  sure  that  you  get  a  copy  of  “ Belter 
Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them” 
ask  us  for  Package  No.  X  -33 


John  Deere  Disc  Harrows 


Davenport  Roller  Bearing  Steel  Wagons 

There  is  a  wagon  made  that  is 
stronger,  more  durable  and  of  lighter 
draft  than  any  other.  This  wagon  is 

Built  Like  a  Bridge 

Entirely  of  steel  I-beams,  channels 
and  angles,  solidly  held  together  with 
large  steel  rivets,  put  in  hot  under  great 
pressure. 

Like  the  steel  railway  bridge,  it  is 
constructed  for  hardest  lifetime  service. 

Strong  and  durable. 

Each  front  gear  and  each  rear  gear  is 
practically  one  solid  piece  that  can  not 
come  loose  or  apart. 

Steel  Wheels  _ 

This  wagon  has  steel  wheels  that  are 
trussed  and  made  with  a  tension,  the 
strongest  known  wheel  construction. 

Every  spoke  is  staggered  and  forged  hot  into  the  tire. 

Regardless  as  to  whether  the  spoke  is  at  the  top,  side  or  bottom  of  the  wheel,  it  always  car¬ 
ries  its  share  of  the  load.  Wheels  on  a  Davenport  wagon  will  stand  up  and  work  indefinitely. 

Roller  Bearings 

That  roller  bearings  reduce  draft  is  generally  conceded.  Of  the  various  styles,  the 
straight  roller  bearing  is  the  simplest  and  most  successful.  They  are  practically  everlasting-. 

For  this  wagon,  the  straight  roller  bearing  is  especially  adapted. 

The  spindles  and  hubs  are  straight.  Consequently,  as  this  wagon  is  equipped  witfi 
straight  roller  bearings,  it  is  of  light  draft. 

When  the  Going  is  Hard 

ing  little  booklet  on  the  wagon  question.  / 

It  contains  twenty-six  of  the  best  arti¬ 
cles  on  wagons  that  have  been  written.  / 

See  lower  left-hand  corner  of  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  how  “to  get  these  books.’ 


The  Roller  Bearing 


Aspinwall  Potato  Planter 


The  Leading  Potato  Planter  in 
All  Potato  Growing  Sections 

Accuracy  in  a  Potato  Planter  is  the 
prime  essential.  This  is  found  in  the 
Aspinwall  Planter  —  a  machine  that  is 
staunchly  built,  will  do  good  work  and  is 
easily  handled. 

CONVENIENTLY  OPERATED 

Both  feed  and  coverer  tension  are  regu¬ 
lated  from  the  seat.  No  removal  of  bolts — 
simply  turning  the  thumbscrew  does  the 
work. 

All  parts  are  thrown  in  and  out  of  gear 
automatically  when  lowering  the  plow  for 
work  or  raising  it  at  the  end  of  each  row. 

This  machine  plants  a  greater  range  of 
seed,  as  to  size  and  shape,  does  it  easier 
and  with  less  friction  and  wear,  than  any 
planter  of  its  kind. 

DOUBLE  ROW  PLANTER 

A  double  row  machine  is  made  with 
extra  large  hopper  capacity. 

Either  single  or  double  row  planters  may 
be  equipped  with  fertilizer  attachment. 

The  Aspinwall  is  absolutely  the  only 
machine  that  will  plant  potatoes  of  any 
size  without  adjustments. 

TIio  Pnfain  Suggestions  from  those 
I  lie  lUlalU  making  a  study  of  the 
crop.  How  to  rid  the  plant  of  in¬ 
sects;  how  to  plant  potatoes;  the 
care  of  the  crop,  and  how  to  dig 
them.  You  will  find  it  a  great 
help  in  making  your  potato 
crop.  Lower  left-hand  corner 
of  ad.  tells  you  how  “to  get 
these  books.” 


All  Steel 
Land  Roller 


Three 

Sections 


Abso¬ 

lutely 

Dirt- 

proof 


Runs  44  per  cent 
easier  than  others 


The  Roller  Bearing  Dunham 


John  Deere  Plow  Company 

Moline,  Illinois 


Dunham  Roller-Bearing 
Land  Rollers  and  Pulverizers 


Dunham  Land  Rollers,  Packers,  Pulveriz¬ 
ers,  and  Sub-Surface  Packers  are  made  for 
every  purpose  and  all  soil  conditions.  Only 
first-class  material  enters  into  their  construc¬ 
tion  and  they  do  good  work  even  under  the 
most  adverse  conditions. 

Light  Draft — Roller  Bearings 

The  Dunham  Pulverizers,  Packers  and 
Rollers  are  the  only  ones  today  equipped 
with  Roller  Bearings.  The  bearings  revolve 
in  the  end  bracket  casting  and  the  axle  in 
turn  revolves  within  the  bearing.  All  bear¬ 
ings  furnished  with  hard  grease  cups. 

Dirt  proof  caps  fit  snugly  into  the  shoulder 
on  the  end  bracket  castings,  completely 
covering  the  end  of  the  axle  and  making 
the  roller  bearing  construction  absolutely 
dirt-proof.  Dq  Go<jd  Work 

Dunham  Land  Rollers  and  Pulverizers 
will  break  up  the  lumps,  smooth  off  the  field 
and  give  a  perfect  foundation  for  a  full  even 
growing  crop. 


Roller  Bearing  Construction 

little 
ook 

that  will  be  a  great  help  to 
you  in  preparing  your  land  for 
seed  this  spring.  It  contains 
suggestions  from  experienced  // 
men  on  the  proper  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  land  for  the  seed, 
and  you  will  profit  by  get¬ 
ting  this  book.  Lower 
left-hand  corner  of  ad.  tells 
you  how  “to  get  these  books.’ 
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WHY  DO  WE  CULTIVATE  CORN? 

Tell  most  farmers  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  cultivate  corn  except  to  kill 
weeds,  and  they  will  laugh  at  you.  We 
have  all  been  brought  up  on  the  theory 
that  constant  shallow  cultivation  makes 
a  dust  mulch  and  conserves  moisture. 
We  have  believed  this  for  a  long  time, 
but  how  much  do  we  really  know  about 
it  ?  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
issued  a  bulletin  on  ‘‘The  Weed  Factor 
in  the  Cultivation  of  Corn,'’  which  jars 
some  of  our  notions  about  cultivating 
corn.  The  results  of  125  experiments, 
scattered  over  28  States  and  covering- 
several  years,  are  clearly  recorded.  The 
plan  was  to  take  two  pieces  of  land  of 
equal  size  and  plant  corn  in  the  cus¬ 
tomary  way — seed,  planting  and  fertiliz¬ 
ing  being  the  same.  On  one  piece  cul¬ 
tivation  was  carried  out  in  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  plan — with  the  idea  of  conserv¬ 
ing  moisture,  and  weeds  were  also 
chopped  out.  On  the  other  piece  no  cul¬ 
tivation  whatever  was  given.  The  weeds 
and  grass  were  cut  out  with  a  sharp 
hoe,  stirring  the  soil  as  little  as  possible. 

A  few  years  since  a  man  came  to  see 
us  who  had  tried  this  plan,  and  he 
claimed  that  he  got  nearly  as  much  fod¬ 
der  and  more  grain  where  he  did  no 
cultivating.  It  seemed  incredible,  yet 
these  government  experiments,  carefully 
recorded,  show  that  on  the  average  there 
was  practically  no  difference  in  yield. 
In  some  cases  the  cultivated  fields  gave 
more,  in  others  less ;  but  on  the  whole 
there  was  practically  no  gain  through 
cultivation  when  the  weeds  were  kept 
down.  How  can  this  possibly  be  when 
we  have  all  been  so  sure  that  “thorough 
culture”  preserves  the  moisture  in  the 
soil?  J.  S.  Cates  and  H.  R.  Cox,  who 
worked  these  experiments  out,  make  the 
following  suggestions : 

The  reasons  why  uncultivated  land  kept 
free  from  weeds  should  yield  practically 
as  much  corn  (grain)  per  acre  as  that 
given  the  most  approved  modem  cultiva¬ 
tion  are  not  clear.  The  results,  however, 
point  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
principal  object  of  cultivation  is  the  de¬ 
struction  of  weeds.  Where  the  weeds  are 
kept  down  by  some  other  method  cultiva¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  of  no  particular  ad¬ 
vantage.  This  is  contrary  to  the  accepted 
teaching  on  this  point,  and  the  conclusion 
is  stated  only  tentatively.  There  have 
been  abundant  experimental  results  to  show 
that  when  land  is  fallow  a  soil  mulch  upon 
it  tends  to  preserve  the  moisture  in  the 
soil.  It  appears  quite  possible  that  -when 
the  soil  is  fully  occupied  by  the  roots  of 
a  growing  crop  there  is  little  possibility  of 
moisture  from  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
soil  being  drawn  by  capillary  action  to  the 
surface,  where  it  could  be  evaporated,  for 
in  doing  so  the  moisture  would  have  to 
thread  its  way  through  a  maze  of  roots 
eager  to  absorb  it.  Does  it  not  seem  that 
these  roots  would  themselves  play  the  part 
that  a  soil  mulch  would  play  if  the  roots 
were  not  there?  If  such  is  the  case,  what 
additional  advantage  would  arise  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  mulch  on  a  surface  beneath  which  is 
a  tangle  of  fine  roots  capable  of  absorb¬ 
ing  the  moisture  that  might  try  to  pass 
upward  to  the  surface? 

On  the  other  hand,  these  roots  would 
not  interfere  to  any  great  extent  with  the 
progress  of  rain  water  downward  in  the 
soil,  for  when  rainfall  is  great  enough  to 
saturate  the  surface  soil  there  would  be 
more  moisture  present  than  the  roots  could 
absorb.  Thus,  while  the  soil  mulch  is  im¬ 
portant  on  fallow  soils  as  a  means  of 
holding  moisture,  is  it  not  possible  that 
a  soil  well  filled  -with  living  plant  roots 
is  not  in  need  of  a  mulch  for  this  purpose? 
This  would  at  least  be  a  plausible  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  results  reported  in  this  bul¬ 
letin. 

It  is  further  suggested  that  these  results 
may  partly  be  due  to  the  fact  that  tillage 
mutilates  the  surface  roots  of  the  crop. 
Again,  a  fall  of  rain  too  light  to  moisten 
the  soil  below  the  depth  of  stirring  would 
all  be  lost  on  the  cultivated  land  because 
it  would  not  reach  the  roots  of  the  crop, 
while  on  the  weeded  plat  there  would  be 
enough  roots  in  the  surface  soil  to  absorb 
a  considerable  proportion  of  such  light 
rainfall  before  it  had  time  to  evaporate. 

This  may  be  right  or  not — we  do  not 
know — but  at  any  rate  these  results  sug¬ 
gest  that  we  need  not  be  too  sure  about 
this  “dust  mulch”  theory.  The  same 
thing  might  not  apply  to  a  crop  with  a 
feebler  root  system  than  corn,  but  we 
have  long  felt  that  our  cultivators  are 
not  made  on  the  best  principle  for  han¬ 
dling  the  soil.  A  machine  working  on 
the  scratching  plan  of  that  “Jumbo  hen” 
or  slicing  on  the  principle  of  a  “Dutch” 
hoe  may  do  far  more  effective  work  in 
ihe  corn.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  sure  thing 
that  the  weeds  must  be  kept  down. 


FARMERS’  WEEK  AT  CORNELL. 

If  you  can  conceive  of  a  great  farmers’ 
institute  lasting  a  full  week  instead  of 
one  or  two  days,  and  attended  by  thousands 
rather  than  dozens,  j-ou  have  a  fair  idea 
of  what  “Farmer’s  Week”  at  Cornell  is. 
You  may  consider  it  an  advanced  stage  in 
the  evolution  of  farmers’  institutes,  free 
from  many  of  their  limitations,  and  des¬ 
tined,  perhaps,  to  fill  in  large  measure  the 
lack  which  progressive  farmers  are  finding 
in  the  old  peripatetic  institution.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  however,  that  Farmer's  Week 
has  one  limitation  from  which  it  can  hardly 
be  freed,  that  is,  that  not  all  farmers  who 
wish  and  need  the  help  and  inspiration  that 
it  gives  nor  even  all  who  are  best  fitted 
to  profit  by  it,  are  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  advantages.  It  requires  a  certain 
expenditure  for  traveling  and  living  expenses 
that  many  can  ill  afford,  and  an  absence 
from  home  duties  that  others  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  undertake.  The  increasing  num¬ 
bers  who,  each  year,  find  it  possible  to 
make  a  February  pilgrimage  to  Ithaca  find 
that  the  spirit  of  the  founder  of  Cornell 
University  animates  the  directors  of  the 
Agricultural  College,  and  that,  within  their 
sphere,  they,  too,  desire  to  found  an  insti¬ 
tution  where  anyone  may  find  instruction 
upon  any  subject.  These  visitors  from  the 
farms  find  also  that  technical  instruction 
is  not  all  that  they  get  from  their  visit ; 
it  may  even  be  doubted  if  it  is  the  most 
valuable  thing  they  carry  avyay  with  them, 
for  with  the  knowledge  of  how  better  to 
do  the  work  of  their  lives,  they  acquire 
something  of  an  exaltation  of  spirit,  which 
lifts  that  work  from  drudgery  to  the  plane 
of  scientific  achievement,  and  the  round  of 
daily  tasks  which  so  often  come  to  seem 
sordid  are  glorified  by  the  knowledge  that 
they  contain  within  themselves  the  means 
to  true  education  of  both  mind  and  heart. 

Valuable  as  is  the  technical  instruction 
of  the  agricultural  student,  it  is  over-topped 
by  the  change  which  is  made  in  his  point 
of  view ;  the  feeding  of  cows,  making  of 
butter,  raising  of  corn,  or  breeding  of  fowls, 
are  seen  in  their  true  light  as  scientific 
operations  involving  the  application  of  the 
most  wonderful  natural  laws,  and  they  can 
never  again  become  mere  drudgery  "to  be 
performed  by.  the  hand  without  direction 
from  the  brain.  Even  older  farmers,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  have  suffered  somewhat 
from  hardening  of  the  perceptions,  catch 
something  of  this  spirit  as  they  mingle 
with  students,  teachers,  and  their  fellows, 
and  note  books  and  pencils  are  frequently 
seen  in  gnarled  fingers  while  above  them 
keen  eyes  follow  the  pointer  of  the  speakers 
at  the  blackboard,  and,  whether  he  knows 
it  or  not,  keen  minds  analyze  his  state¬ 
ments  in  the  light  of  hard  experience  and 
place .  him  about  where  he  belongs  as  a 
£f,Ue  jnstructor,  or  an  unpractical  theorist. 
Ihe  instruction  of  the  week  has  been  well 
systematized,  but  the  very  wealth  of  mate¬ 
rial  is  confusing  to  one  whose  time  is  lim¬ 
ited,  and  it  has  to  frequently  become  a 
choice  as  to  which  of  two  lectures  or  dem¬ 
onstrations  occurring  at  the  same  hour  one 
can  best  afford  to  miss. 

A  number  of  agricultural  organizations 
have  taken  advantage  of  Farmer’s  Week  to 
hold  their  annual  conventions  at  this  time, 
while  other  conferences  discuss  various  mat¬ 
ters  of  rural  interest  that  are  not  repre¬ 
sented  by  formal  organizations.  There  is 
much  to  interest  the  social  worker,  and  the 
country  church  conferences  were  well  at¬ 
tended  by  enthusiastic  men  and  women  who 
debated  church  and  social  problems  with  all 
the  zeal  that  usually  attends  religious  dis¬ 
cussions.  Excellent  programs  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  N.  Y.  Plant  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  ;  the  Federation  of  Floral  Clubs :  the 
Rural  Engineering  Societv ;  the  N.  Y.  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association  ;  and  the  N.  Y. 
poultry  associations.  These  programs  com¬ 
bined  business  meetings  of  the  associations 
with  instruction  from  experts  in  their  va¬ 
rious  lines  of  work,  and  gave  opportunity 
for  social  meeting  of  the  members,  and  for 
the  attendance  of  such  visitors  as  were  in¬ 
terested  in  their  activities.  Various  depart- 
ments  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  made 
exhibits  of  great  interest  and  educational 
value.  The  Department  of  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  gave  a  live  stock  show,  and  held  a 
cow  judging  contest  open  to  visitors  who 
desired  to  test,  or  to  demonstrate  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  correlate  form  and  function  in  the 
dairy  cow.  The  Library  Organizer  of  N.  Y. 
State  exhibited  types  of  the  various  kinds  of 
traveling  libraries  which  the  State  is  will¬ 
ing  to  send  out  to  school  or  country  dis¬ 
tricts,  or  even  to  private  individuals  who 
are  willing  to  pay  the  fee  of  $1. 

Dairymen  were  given  opportunity  to  wit¬ 
ness  butter  and  cheese  making  in  the  dairy 
department,  and  competitive  tests  in  scor¬ 
ing  dairy  products  familiarized  visitors  with 
the  methods  of  judging  these  products.  An 
especially  interesting  exhibit  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Entomology  showed  some  com¬ 
mon  insects  injurious  to  farm  crops,  and 
insects  and  parasites  related  to  diseases  of 
men  and  animals. 

Different  types  of  farm  and  orchard  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  a  complete  septic  tank  for  the 
disposal  of  house  sewage  attracted  many 
to  the  Department  of  Farm  Mechanics.  Vis¬ 
itors  interested  in  forestry,  horticulture, 
plant  breeding,  plant  physiology  and  path¬ 
ology,  soil  technology,  and  in  rural  school 
education,  found  exhibits  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  adapted  to  their  needs.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Poultry  Ilusbandrv  made  the  most 
of  the  opportunities  afforded  bv  their  hand¬ 
some  .new  building  to  show  some  results  of 
their  work  in  the  past,  and  in  confidence 
with  which  they  look  forward  to  even 
greater  things  in  the  future  for  this  branch 
of  agriculture. 

rI  lie  Department  of  Home  Economics  in 
its  new  home  attracted  many  women,  and 
not  a  few  men,  to  their  lectures  and  demon¬ 
strations,  and  the  new  cafeteria  conducted 
by  that  department  in  the  basement  of  its 
building  was  easily  the  most  popular  resort 
on  the  campus.  The  fact  that  a  perfectly 
cooked,  and  daintily  served  meal  could  be 
had  here  for  40  cents  or  less  added  a  great 
deal  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  s  guests,  and  this,  with  the  ability 
to  gather  all  visitors  at  one  time  in  the 
new  auditorium,  soon  to  be  completed,  will 
do  much  in  the  future  to  give  a  feeling  of 
solidarity  and  at-homeness  to  those  who 
support  this  university,  and  are  privileged 
to  gather  at  least  once  a  year  as  to  their 
alma  mater.  m.  b.  dean. 


TIRED  NERVOUS 
BRAIN  WORKERS 


who  are  thin ,  sleepless  and 
physically  run-down 

getimmediate  relief  and  lasting 
benefit  from  the  prompt  and 
regular  use  of  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  after  meals. 

Its  chief  constitutent  is 
nature’s  greatestbody-building 
force,  so  medically  perfected 
that  it  strengthens  the  organs 
and  tissues,  grain  by  grain,  to 
rebuild  physical  and  mental 
energy.  No  alcohol  or  opiate. 

Ignore  the” exaggerated  claims” 
of  ”  revitalizers  ”  or  ” mysterious 
cures  ”  and  rely  on  the  proven 
medical  worth  of  Scott ’s  Emulsion 
• — famous  for  forty  years. 

^ Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  12-131  y 


SPORIGI DE  SMUT 

SPOItICIDE  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Atlanta,  N.Y. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

The  Original  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Press 

produces  more  cider  from  ’ess 
apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER.  Sizes 
10  to  400  barrels  daily.  All 
cider  evaporato  rb,  apple- 
butter  cookers,  linegar 
generators  etc. 

9  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.] 

137  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  ’ _ 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FREE  BOOK  ON 

ALFALFA 


How  you  can  grow  it  on  your  land 
How  to  get  “catch”  first  planting  V 
How  to  select  and  prepare  the  soil 
How  to  get  more  than  average  crops 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  questions  that  you 
want  answered  are  clearly  and  distinctly  covered 
in  our  new  book  just  issued  entitled  “Alfalfa— 
W onder  Crop”.  This  remarkable  book  contains 
a  priceless  fund  of  information  about  alfalfa 
growing,  secured  from  many  sources;  United 
States  Government,  State  Experiment  Stations, 
the  best  posted  authorities  and  successful  grow¬ 
ers.  In  simple  language,  easy  to  understand,  it 
tells  just  the  things  that  you  want  to  know  before 
you  start  to  raise  this  greatest  of  all  $cash  money$ 
crops.  This  book  will  convince  you  that  you 
have  some  land  on  your  farm  where  you  can 
profitably  grow  alfalfa.  This  information  was 
secured  at  a  great  cost  of  time,  money  and  re¬ 
search.  It  tells  how  to  grow  alfalfa,  how  to  get 
results  from  first  planting,  how  to  select  the  field 
and  prepare  the  soil.  It  tells  all  about  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  plowing,  liming,  preparing  the  seed,  when 
to  plant  and  how  to  plant.  Tells  what  to  do  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  period,  how  to  get  bigger  than 
average  crops,  and  how  to  cut  and  cure.  The 
contents  of  this  book  are  worth  many  dollars  to 
the  farmer  interested  in  growing  alfalfa.  This 
book  is  ordinarily  sold  for  25  cents  but  we  will 
gladly  send  it  without  cost  or  obligation  of  any 
kind  if  you  answer  at  once.  Don’t  put  it  off — 
write  for  free  book  today. 

GALLOWAY  BROS. -BOWMAN  CO.,  BOX  644  P  WATERLOO,  IA 


CAROLINA’ 
COAST  2 
COUNTRY 


1 The  GULF  STREAM 
LAND  OF 
MILD  WINTERS 

Thousands  of  Acres— Rich,  Black, 
Sandy  Loam  Soil;  Virgin  Farm 
,ancls,_  fronting  on  the  ocean. 

Ample  monthly  rainfall. 
Nearby  marketa.  Twelve 
hours  from  New  York. 
Low  priced  farming  lands.  Monthly  Excursions. 

Write  for  Free  Colored  Maps  and  Descriptive  Liter¬ 
ature.  Address  B.  E.  RICE,  Land  Agent,  Norfolk- 
Southern  R.  R.,  Dept.  D,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


ON  YOUR  FARM  OR  COUNTRY  ESTATE 


It  is  now  time  to  plan  and  ptepare  for  the  lummer  planting.  You  can  grow  Alfalfa  on  your 
farm!  But  you  must  meet  your  particular  soil  conditions— therefore— we  will  without  cost  or  ob¬ 
ligation  give  you  expert  advice  on  the  selection  of  seed — *eed  bed  preparation— planting— and 
care  necesaary  to  meet  your  requirements  and  iccure  a  perfect  stand  with  the  aid  of 


FARMOGERM  INOCULATION 

Standard  throughout  the  world 

Lat  ns  tell  you  of  the  method  of  growing  Vetch  with  your  spring  planting  of  Oats  to  increase  the  Oat  crop 
and  enrich  the  soil  at  the  same  time.  Also  how  to  secure  the  same  results  by  growing  Soy  Beans  or  other  le¬ 
gumes  with  your  Corn.  All  spring  sown  clovers  should  be  inoculated,  and  a  little  fertilizer  applied  now  means 
more  hay.  Cow  Peas  and  Soy  Beans  for  Hay — as  milk  producers,  cannot  bo  excelled.  This  is  practical  inform¬ 
ation  of  value  to  every  farmer. 

TELL  US  YOUR  IT, ANTING  IDEAS  FOR  THE  YF.AR  AND  LET  US  HELP  YOU  PLAN  IT  EOONOM- 
ICALI.Y  AND  EFFICIENTLY  FOR  SOIL  ENRICHMENT  AND  GENERAL  FARM  IMPROVEMENT 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

—  Our  New  Book  No.  14  Sent  free 


gggj 


By  our  new,  short  cut  mail  order  plan  you  buy  these 
goods  direct,  with  all  middlemen’s  profits  cut  out: 


Furniture 

Hardware  and  Tools 
Harness 
Haying  Tools 
Mechanics’  Tools 
Paints 

Pipes  and  Fittings 
Poultry  Supplies 
Pumps ,  Water  &  Spray 
Roofing  Material 
Rugs  and  Carpets 

And  Thousands  of  other  Household  and  Farm  Articles 

MANUFACTURERS  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 
Department  21  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Agricultural  Implc* 
ments 
Buggies 
Bicycles 

Clothing,  Men’s  and 

Boys’ 

Dairy  Supplies 
Engines,  Gasoline 
Electric  Light  Plants 
Farm  Machinery 
Fencing  Wire 


Sewing  Machines 
Shoes 

Stoves  and  Ranges 
Wagons,  Farm 
Wall  Board 
Washing  Machines 
Wind  Mills 


Do  You  Want  to  Save 

$25.00  TO  $40.00 

On  Your  New  Buggy 


Phelps  says  he’ll  save  you  $25  to  $40  on  a  genuine 
Split  Hickory.  Is  it  worth  a  postal  to  find  out? 
Is  It  worth  a  postal  to  see  the  140  styles  of  vehi¬ 
cles  and  complete  line  of  harness  all  shown  in 
Phelps’  new  book.  Is  it  worth  a  postal  to  learn 
the  reasons  zt'Ay.167,000  other  people  bought 

SPLIT  HICKORY 


vehicles?  Phelps  sells  direct  from  his  own  factory- 
30  days’  Free  Road  Test— 2  years  guarantee.  You 
keep  all  the  middle  profits— you  take  no  risk— every^ 
thing  is  clearly  photographed  and  accurately  de¬ 
scribed  and  all  guaranteed.  Why  not  get 
Phelps’book  soyoucancompare  with  others. 

Phelps  pays  postage  if  you  write  him  a  let¬ 
ter  or  postal.  Just  say  “Send  Book.” 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres.,  The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 

Station  290  Columbus,  Ohio 
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A  COMING 
VINEYARD 
DISTRICT 


Have  you  heard  of  the  unusual  ad¬ 
vantages  in  the  Western  North  Caro¬ 
lina  country  for  Grape  Growers?  In  one 
county  ill  that,  section  growers  Sell  their 
crop  at  $1.25  to  SI. 50  a  crate  and  the 
demand  now  undersujpplied  is  rapidly 
growing.  The  season  is  much  earlier 
than  in  the  North  and  with  sufficient 

S reduction  for  carload  shipments,  all 
orthern  markets  will  be  open.  Experts 
declare  the  grapes  are  the  finest  fla¬ 
vored  produced  in  America,  and  will 
command  special  markets  and  special 
prices. 

This  vineyard  district  lies  in  the 
Thermal  belt,  where  frosts  do  not  come, 
and  where  there  are  the  richest  of  soils. 
Highly  profitable,  well  developed  vine¬ 
yards  of  five  to  forty  acres,  paying  a 
high  return  on  a  valuation  of  §1. 1)00  or 
more  an  acre,  prove  the  success  of 
grape  growing  there. 

The  best  lands  in  the  Thermal  belt  can 
be  had  at  $25  to  $50  an  acre,  as  against 
$300  to  $500  an  acre  in  the  leading  North¬ 
ern  vineyard  regions. 

We  will  give  you  more  specific  in* 
formation  about  this  region  on  request. 

There  are  many  other  good  grape 
growing  districts  in  the  territory  of  the 
Southern  Ry.,  Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  R.  and 
Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Ry.  This 
is  the  best,  region  for  apples,  peaches 
and  other  fruit  and  for  truck  growing, 
as  well  as  for  general  farming,  stock 
raising  and  dairying.  The  market  and 
home  conditions  are  excellent  and  good 
lands  are  to  bo  had  at  low  prices. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  &  Industrial  Agt. 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

Room  87  Washington,  D.  C. 


BUY  NEW  YORK  FARMS  NOW 

Best  lands.  Best  crops.  Best  homes.  Biggest 
barns.  Finest  schools,  churches,  roads  and  trans¬ 
portation.  For  list  of  farms  address  : 

B.  F,  McBURNEY  &  CO  ,  Bastable  Block,  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


E-no  CAI  C  ORCHARD  IN 
r  irv  oMLL  valley  of  Virginia. 

1750  apple  trees,  fine  condition,  40  acres  rich  land,  same 
location  as  famous  '•  Stack  Orchard.”  Best  bargain  in 
“  Winchester”  section. 

VENABLE  &  FOKD,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


VIRGINIA  RIVER  FARM 

175  acres ;  100  rich  bottom ;  6- room  house,  good  barn ; 
1  milo  of  electric  line,  5  miles  of  Richmond.  Only 
$7,500:  terms.  Send  for  free  list— 700  farm  bargains. 

CASSELMAN  &  COMPANY,  Richmond,  Va. 


rYO  240-ACRE  FARMS  in  Southern  Alabama,  Es- 
combia  County.  Will  sell  reasonable.  Close  to 
L.  &  N.  Railroad.  Finest  trucking  land  in  South. 
For  sale  by  owner.  For  further  information  ad¬ 
dress  owner,  E.  S.  COURTNEY,  Hammac, Alabama 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  EGGS 

from  the  best  stock  in  tbe  world,  of  Black  Mlnor- 
cas.  Rhode  Isl.ind  Reds  and  White  Holland  Tur¬ 
keys.  Our  stock  are  a  choice  selection  of  show' 
birds  ami  record-layers.  Eggs:  — Black  Minorcas.  *1 
for  15;  $2.50  tor  50;  $5  for  lit)  Eggs.  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  $!  for  20  Eggs.  Semi  for  new  circular.  A 
grand  bunch  of  Turkeys,  Hens  and  Gobblers  for 
sale;  also  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels  and  Black 
Minorca  Cockerels.  Best  Cockerels.  $5;  three  for  $10. 
C0LDENHAM  POULTRY  YARDS,  Rocklet,  Oranoe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MY  GREAT  LAYING  STRAIN  of  s.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
headed  by  Cockerels  from  pens  of  F.  G.  Yost, 
winner  of  Storrs*  egg-laying  contest,  19:2.  Eggs,  SI 
per  15:  $5  per  UK).  CH.  DVORAK,  Noroton  Heights,  Conn 


400  LEGHORN  ROOSTERS 

Blanchard  Stock.  None  Better.  75  cents— $1  each. 
G.  ROUTZAHN  BIGLERVILLE,  PA. 


GET  YOUR  COCKERELS  NOW 

A  FEW  CHOICE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
BARRED  ROCKS  AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS.  R.  0.  4.  ATHENS.  PA. 


BLUE  RIBBON  AND  SILVER  CUP  WINNERS 

LAKE  HILL  FARM.  Pleasantville,  New  York— 8. 
C.  White  Leghorns  &  Pekin  Ducks.  Strong,  healthy, 
vigorous  kind  ;  «pen,  high  range.  Send  Postal  lor 
circular  and  special  prices.  Eggs  ;  Day-old  Chicks 
and  Ducks.  -  THOMAS  W.  NOKKIS,  Mgr. 


Ralw  C-  W-  Leghorns.  Barred 

Daoy  A^niCKS  Rocks.  R.  C.  Reds,  Strong, 
livable.  From  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  range 
breeders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
WESI.BT  GUINNELL  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


PFILE’S  65  Varieties 

T  AND  and  Water  Fowls.  Farm* 
raised  stock,  with  eggs  In  season.  , 
Send  2c  for  my  valuable  Illustrated  de¬ 
scriptive  Poultry  Book  lor  1913-  Write 
Henry  Ptile,  Box  074  Freeport,  ill. 


Wild  &  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs’ T^Ji^caS 

2c.  stamp,  showing  pure  wild  gobbler  from  the 
mountain.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Belleville.  Pa. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys-^"; 

loading  Connecticut  shows.  Toms  and  Eggs  for 
sale.  Stamp.  Hedge  Lawn  Farm,  Washinuton.  Connecticut 


For  S»lf»-20Q  S  C  W  L£GH0RN  PULLETS,  A  (aril 
*  kJdlc  hatched,  vigorous,  ami  of  good  laving 
strain.  Price.  $1.00  each.  J.  KUNKEL,  Liberty.  N.  T. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

Just  1,000  eggs  were  laid  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  week  of  the  contest.  This  is  167 
more  than  were  laid  the  previous  week, 
and  18  more  than  was  laid  last  year  in 
the  corresponding  week.  The  White  Leg¬ 
horns  last  week  made  the  entire  gain,  this 
week  they  are  responsible  for  less  than 
half  of  it,  viz.,  74,  which  is  just  about 
their  fair  proportion.  Single  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Reds  from  Colonial  Farm,  New 
Hampshire,  take  the  first  place  with  a 
score  of  26  ;  Thomas  Barron’s  pen  of  White 
Leghorns  are  second  with  a  score  of  24  ; 
Dr.  .T.  A.  Fritchey,  and  Homer  P.  Deming 
tie  for  third  place  with  their  Single  Comb 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  each  scoring  23.  Two 
pens  of  White  Wyandottes  tie  for  fourth 
place  with  22  eggs  to  their  credit.  They 
are  the  pens  of  Edward  Cam,  and  the  pul¬ 
lets  from  Beulah  Farm.  Thomas  Barron's 
White  Leghorns  still  lead  the  procession 
in  the  total  score ;  they  have  now  267 
eggs  to  their  credit ;  and  Edward  Cam's 
birds  are  next  with  a  total  score  of  253. 
As  both  these  men  live  near  the  town  of 
Preston,  England,  It  is  quite  likely  that 
they  have  practically  the  same  strain  of 
fowls;  for  the  performance  of  the  birds 
both  here  and  at  the  Missouri  contest 
shows  conclusively  that  they  can  outlay 
the  best  of  our  American  birds.  From  the 
number  of  letters  which  I  receive  asking 
the  correct  address  of  these  men,  I  infer 
that  there  will  be  numerous  importations 
of  eggs  and  fowls  of  that  stock  this  year. 
The  result  in  a  year  or  two,  ought  to  be 
a  decided  increase  in  the  value  of  White 
Leghorns  as  egg  producers. 

Two  pens  of  American  Leghorns  tie  for 
third  place  in  the  total  score ;  they  the 
White  Leghorns  from  Braeside  Poultry 
Farm  and  the  Buff  Leghorns  from  Geo.  H. 
Schmitz,  each  have  a  total  of  206.  They 
are  the  only  American  birds  which  have 
reached  the  200  mark,  though  the  Rose 
Comb  R.  I.  Reds  from  Glenn  View  Poultry 
Farm  are  close  to  it,  their  record  being 
196,  which  gives  them  fourth  place  in  the 
total  score.  Other  high  scorers  are  Dr. 
J.  A.  Fritchey’s  Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds, 
179;  O.  A.  Foster's  White  Leghorns,  171; 
Burton  E.  Moore's  White  Leghorns,  162 ; 
Geo.  P.  Dearborn’s  Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds. 
176;  Edward  Cam's  White  Wyandottes. 
194  ;  Beulah  Farm's  pen  of  the  same  breed. 
148;  Colonial  Farm’s  Single  Comb  R.  1 
Reds.  148,  and  White  Acre's  pen  of  White 
Orpingtons,  147.  There  are  18  other  pens 
which  have  laid  100  or  more.  A  cor¬ 
respondent  has  written  me  complaining  that 
I  "do  not  give  what  the  poorer  pens  have 
done,  only  a  few  of  the  best  are  given." 
So  I  will  give  the  highest  and  lowest  record 
of  each  breed,  and  the  number  of  pens. 

No  of 


highest 

lowest 

peas 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

109 

9 

8 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

3  32 

100 

2 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.. 

108 

•  •  • 

1 

Columbian  Plymouth  R. 

65 

44 

2 

Silver  Wvandottes  . .  . 

11 

•  •  . 

1 

White  Wyandottes  .  .  . 

194 

3 

11 

Buff  Wyandottes  . 

28 

22 

2 

Columbian  Wyandottes 

51 

•  •  • 

1 

S.  C.  U.  I.  Rods . 

179 

52 

8 

It.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 

196 

31 

5 

Brown  Leghorns . 

83 

‘50 

1 

Buff  Leghorns  . 

206 

3 

White  Leghorns  . 

267 

6 

43 

Black  Minorcas  . 

28 

•  •  • 

1 

Blue  Andalusians . 

1 

•  •  • 

1 

Anconas  . 

49 

•  •  • 

1 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

56 

34 

2 

Black  Orpingtons . 

5 

•  •  • 

I 

White  Orpingtons . 

White  Laced  Red 

147 

65 

4 

Cornish  . 

0 

•  •  • 

1 

Buttercups  . 

0 

•  •  • 

1 

The  great  discrepancy  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  pen  in  the  White 
Wyandottes,  and  the  Buff  Leghorns  is  ex- 
phiined  by  the  fact  that  the  low  record 
is  made  by  the  pen  of  hens — these  have 
either  not  recovered  from  the  molting,  or 
have  not  resumed  laying  since  the  molt. 
In  the  White  Leghorns  the  low  record  of 
“6”  is  made  by  a  pen  of  pullets  that  have 
just  commenced  laying :  5  of  the  6  eggs 
were  laid  this  (thirteenth)  week. 

A  table  like  tbe  above  gives  at  one 
glance,  a  very  good  reason  for  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  certain  breeds.  However  much 
beauty  of  feather  may  delight  the  fancier, 
no  breed  tan  become  popular  for  any 
length  of  time,  that  is  not  also  a  good 
performer  in  regard  to  filling  the  egg 
basket.  Another  point  of  considerable 
interest  is  the  egg  laying  of  the  White  va¬ 
rieties.  The  White  Plymouth  Rocks  beat 
all  the  other  colors  of  that  variety.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Wyandottes,  also  of 
the  Leghorns ;  also  of  the  Orpingtons. 
There  are  no  White  Rhode  Island  Reds  in 
the  contest,  so  we  cannot  compare  them 
with  the  Reds.  Rhode  island  Whites  are 
bred  and  offered  for  sale,  but  they  are  not 
yet  well  enough  known,  and  well  enough 
distributed,  to  see  whether  the  rule  holds 
good  in  their  case  also.  I  can  remember 
when  It  used  to  be  seriously  argued  that 
White  birds  were  lacking  in  stamina,  were 
not  so  hardy  as  colored  fowls,  not  so 
easy  to  raise.  I  doubt  if  breeders  of  the 
white  varieties  would  admit  that  now. 

GEO.  A.  COSGKOVE. 


I  was  at  an  auction  sale  on  January 
29,  and  the  sale  went  as  follows :  Cows 
sold  from  $35  to  $46  each;  one  colt  two 
rears  of  age  sold  for  $100 ;  one  colt  four 
years  old  $165;  and  they  were  just  common 
colts,  not  extra  ;  one  brood  sow  sold  for 
$1S,  two  years  old,  not  extra  large.  Millet 
hay  $11  per  ton ;  corn  in  shock,  eight 
hills  square,  70  cents  per  shock.  Market 
prices  are:  oats,  70;  corn,  58  to  60;  hay, 
baled,  $16.50  to  $17;  wheat.  90  to  95; 
apples  sold  last  Fall  for  $1  per  barrel ;  po¬ 
tatoes  2S  to  30;  milk,  retail,  five  cents  per 
quart ;  butter,  23  to  25  ;  pork,  dressed,  nine 
cents;  beef  cattle,  prime,  $5  per  100 
pounds ;  common.  $3.50  to  $4.  Good  milch 
cows  from  $45  to  $60  per  head ;  horses, 
$200  to  $250  (drafters)  ;  light  driving 
horses,  $135  to  $165.  Eggs.  21  cents  per 
dozen  at  store;  beans,  $1.80  per  bushel 
(white)  ;  red  kidney,  $1.80  to  $2.  Buck¬ 
wheat,  60  cents  per  bushel ;  fat  hogs,  $6.50 
to  $6  per  100.  C-  f.  w. 


GALVANIZED 
Steel  Roofing. 


Fire,  Water  &  Lightning  Proof 


Never  Before  and  Never  Again 
A  Roofing  Offer  Like  This! 


PerlOO  Sq.Ft. 
Buys  Best 


We  have  only  a  limited  amount  of  this  Corrugated  Iron 
Roofing  at  this  price.  It  is  brand  new,  perfect,  first-class  in  every 
respect,  but  light  weight.  We  bought  it  at  a  forced  sale  and  must  sell 
It  quick.  Sheets  22x24xlK  inch  corrugation.  Our  wrecking  price  is 
only  $1.2.5  per  square,  delivered  F.  O  B.  Cars  Chicago.  On  this  item 
Bpi'Oify  Lot  No.  A.  D.  700.  We  cannot  pay  freight  at  this  unheard  of  price. 

This  is  not  galvanize^  bat  black  Steel  Roofing.  Write  for  our  special 

on  Galvanized  Roof- 

_  ing.  The  lowest  prices 

ever  offered  in  the  history  of  Roofing  Materials.  We  must  move 
our  surplus  stock  on  all  of  our  roofing  materials.  We  have  absolutely  “smashed” 
priceson  everykindofroofingmaterial.  Thisis  your  opportunitvto  buy  what  you  need  at  a 
tremendous  saving.  We  intend  to  maintainour  leadership  as  the  largest  “direct  to  consumer’  Roofing 
Material  Concern  on  earth  and  we  defy  any  competitor  to  meet  our  prices. 


Freight  Prepaid  Prices 


4 

* 

5M 

L 

F 

tOOFIN 

G 

We  Will  Save  You  Money 


on  any  and  eve 
siding  or  ceiling. 


kind  of  roofing. 
If  you  are  thinking  of 


re-roofing  your  house,  barn,  granaries,  poultry  houses,  etc.;  write  us  and  we  will  give 
you  the  benefit  of  our  years  of  experience  and  our  best  advice  as  to  the  kind  and  qual¬ 
ity  you  should  buy.  We  have  full  stocks  of  Plain  Flat,  Corrugated,  Standing  Seam  and  "V” 
Crimped  sheets,  suitable  for  all  covering  purposes— Roofing,  Siding,  Ceiling,  Lining,  etc. 
Metal  Roofings  are  best  and  cheapest  in  the  long  run.  easiest  to  lay,  longest  life,  non-absorbent: 
fire,  water  and  lightning  proof;  cooler  in  Summer,  warmer  in  Winter;  do  not  taint  rain  water;  with 
ordinary  care  will  last  a  lifotime.  The  unequal  led  buying  power,  made  possible  by  our  perfect  buying 

- ■  1 - ”•.*  c’  * — \ — make 


-------------  organization  and  our  $2,000,000  Capital  Stock— makes  It  possible 

^  for  us  to  pick  up  these  “snaps”  and  pass  them  along  to  you. 


nm 

BOOK  FREE 

Chicago  House 
Wrecking  Company 

Dept.  K.  31  Chicago 
Send  me.frro.your 

'Ll 

Roofing  Catalog. 

Name _ 


Address _ 


"1 

| 


Write  Today  for  Free  Samples 


Tell  us  kind  of  building  and  size,  also  ask  for  our  special  lowl 
freight  paid  prices  and  clear,  easily  understood  roofingprop- 
osition,  including  our  BIND. NG  GUARANTEE  which,  for  twenty  yeara. 
has  protected  every  purchaser.  Your  money  back  if  any  goods  rail  to 
meet  our  representation.  Don’t  fail  to  send  coupon  for  Great  Free  Roofing  Book. 

Chicago  House  WreckingCot 

Dept •  Km  37,  Chicago 


The  GRIT 


that’s  Rough 
that’s  Sharp 
that  Grinds 

Maka-Shel  Grit 

grinds  all  the  time, 
thereby  produces  eggs 
by  keeping  the  hens  in 
a  healthy  condition. 
Why  waste  money  on  a 
grit  that  wears  smooth? 

Ask  your  dealer  or 
send  us  $1.25  for  two  100 
lb.  bags,  f.  o.  b.  cars. 
The  original  SILICA 
SKIT.  Avoid  substi¬ 
tutes.  Order  to-day. 
Sample  free. 

TRADE  MARK  agents  wanted. 

UNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIAL. 

Cape  May,  C.  H.,  N.  J.,  Jan.  11,  1913. 
Edge  Hill  Silica  Rock  Co.. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen:— Enclosed  please  find  check  for 
which  please  ship  to  me  via  Reading  R.  R., 

and  at  the  earliest  possible  moment . bags 

of  “Maka  Shel"  poultry  grit.  Please  do  not 
delay  shipment  as  my  supply  is  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted. 

The  avidity  with  which  my  fowls  consume 
this  substance  is  astonishing  to  me.  They 
seem  to  require  about  fifty  pounds  of  it  to  each 
100  lbs.  of  grain.  It  seems  to  be  a  food  as 
well  as  a  grit  to  them,  and  seems  to  be  a  po¬ 
tent  factor  in  the  remarkable  degree  of  thrift 
displayed  by  them.  Disease  is  unknown,  and 
tbe  hens  are  laying  remarkably  well  for  the 
season.  Yours  very  truly. 

JAMES  W.  WANDELL. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO.,  Box  J.  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

FROM  PUREBRED  HEAVY  LAYERS. 
JOHN  LOKT’ON  LEE,  -  Carmel  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL — The  Home  of  “  Queen  Lil  ” 

Record,  234  oggs  in  10  mo.,  13  days.  Offers  on  orders 
pjaced  atonce.  Hatching  eggs  at  $6 per  100;  $1.25for 
15;  one-third  cash  with  order.  Shipped  when  desired. 
Stock  for  sale.  James  E.  Walter,  Jr.,  Falls  Church,  Va. 

I7rk«.  C_1_— Golden  Barred  and  Partridge  Rocks. 
1  Kmden  Geese,  Crested  White  Buff 

Orpington  and  Pure  White  Runner  Ducks. 

J.  H.  LEWIS,  It.  r.  D.  «,  CADIZ.  OHIO 

RRONZE  TURKEYS  from  Prize  Winners.  F.ggs  in  sea- 
”  son.  Stamp.  MRS. H.  CHUM  BLEY,  Draper.  Va. 


yHOROUGHBRED  POULTRY-Best  20  varieties. 


-  .  Vigor 

ous.  healthy  stock.  Good  layers.  Eggs,  15 — $1;  40 
— $2.  Catalogue.  H.  K.  MOHR,  R.  No.  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

BCFF  WHITE  LEOnOltNS,  S.  C.  R.  I.  RH)S— Kggs,  90c.  per  15 
$1.50  per  30.  Mottled  Ancona*,  ltl.  JHinorras,  ergs,  $1.00  per 
15;  $1.75  per  30.  Catalogue  free.  John  A.  Roth.  IJuaterton  n,  Pa 

Prize  Winning  Strains-fe°tcsi;ea’^s' y^‘; 

lings,  $1.25  and  upwards.  White  Leghorns,  Brown 
Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred  Rocks  .White 
Wyandottes,  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Catalog 
gratis.  F.  >1.  PRESCOTT.  KivtTdnle,  N.  J. 

I  IHLE  CAMDEN  REDS — Best  Laying  Strain.  Summer  and 

u  Winter  Eggs  for  Hatching  $1.01)  per  set:  U)0.  Sti.OO 
ELMHURST  POULTRY  PLANT.  Monson,  Mass. 


UJRlTEfor  all  leading  varieties  of  poultry.  Satisfac- 

”  tion guaranteed.  Fantinekill  PoultryFarm,  Elleitville.N.Y. 

Poultry  Paper 

all  you  want  to  know  about  care  and 
management  of  poultry  for  pleasure  or 
profit;  four  mouths  for  10 cents. 

Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  88,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


¥ 


print  TRYMFH— Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
'  ‘  1  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  ,  MARIEHA,  PA. 


Chicks  and  Eggs 

Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs. 

JOHN  D.  VAN  DYKE 


from  prize-winning 
Rose  0.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Write  for  prices. 
R  6,  Gettysburg,  Pa, 


IP /A Bronze  Turkey,  Runner  Duck,  Ton- 
louse  Goose,  White  Leghorn.  Tf  you 
want  something  good.  JAS.  M.  FRYE,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


white 

Great  laying  strain.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  CLARENCE  H.  FOGG,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


B.  P.  ROCK  COCKERELS 

S  lbs.  and  up.  S3;  laying  Pullets,  $2:  Eggs.  $3  for  50; 
$5  per  100,  f.o.b.  Washington.  D.  C.  One  breed  only. 
Free  range  stock.  W.  A  SHERMAN,  R.  3,  Vienna,  Va. 

BuyaFowHens 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  S.  and  R.  C.  Brown 
Leghorns.  Anconas,  S.  C.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  R.  0.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  Single  Comb  Buff  Leghorn  and 

“  Harshbarger  strain  of  fawn  anil  white  Indian 
RunnerDucks  Cbas.  C.Kcdway,  R.  D.'LHartly.Del. 

COGS  FOR  HATCHING — White  Orpingtons. 
,  White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas.  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Price  list  mailed. 
TAFT  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  237,  Holland  Patent,  New  Yark 

IF  YOU  WANT  EGGS  ton's  Black  Leghorn  Eggs 

for  hatching.  A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Pittstown,  N.  J, 

INDIAN  RUNKR  DUCKS-f?,ess*nads ^d8 

C.  A.  KAISER,  -  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

DARGAIN  PRICES  TOULOUSE  GANDERS- All  leading  va- 
**  rieties Poultry.  Eggs  for  hatching,  etc.  VYrite 
w»nts _  P.  G.  SHELLY.  Florin,  Pa. 

Pp’K'IW  DI  Hens,  Drakes,  Geese  nnd 

Pe.u.,  <;uineas  for  sa]e. 

VERNON  H,  TIGER,  -  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs  sale 

25c  each.  Am  hooking  order-  now.  Get  yours  in 
early.  Beautiful  stock.  ROY  CRANDALL  Albion  N  T. 


WHITE 

Orpingtons 

Great  Wiktkr  Layers 
Utility  Hens.  Cockerels 
and  Pullets.  $1.00,  $2.!)0 
and  $3.00  each. 

LAWRENCE  JACKSON  FARM 
Haysville,  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 


YOUR 

MONEY 

RACK 


on  infertile  eggs.  Choice  R.  I.  Reds. 
Big  layers,  free  range,  low  prices.  254 
eggs  last  year  from  1  Red.  Write  for 
circular.  W.  A.  BUCK,  Naples, N.  Y 


WE  HAVETHE  BEST  PEKIN  DUCKS 

They  have  won  21  first  prizes  this  season  out  of  24 
competed  for,  including  four  first  at  Grand  Central 
Palace,  and  three  first  and  a  second  at  Madison 
Square  Garden.  Fertile  Eggs,  $2.00  for  11.  Weaiso 
breed  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  li.  I  Reds.  Bronze 
Turkovs  and  White  Guineas.  RIDGKLEIGH 
FRUIT  AND  POUL  TRY  FARM,  Huntington,  N.Y. 


IL.TON 

FARMS 

WH  ITE 
LEGHORNS 


HUNTINQTON,  N.Y. 


We  Guarantee  95°<  Fertility 

in  our  Hatching  Eggs.  Because  we  KNOW  they  are  finestquality— 
strong,  vigorous  parent  stock,  and  laid  under  the  most  sanitary 
conditions. 

HAMILTON  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  AND  EGGS 

bred  right  and  eare'ully  selected  for  shipment.  They  SATISFY. 
Open  range,  green  feed,  careful  mating,  perfect  housing —  tliese 
things  ijiako  Hamilton  Leghorns  the  best  you  can  t>uy.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  our  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Price  List.  It  will  save  you 
money. 

HAMILTON  FARM  Box  G.  HUNTINGTON,  N.  Y. 
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AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  HORSE  GYPS. 

( Continued  from  j)age  31 V) 

keep  Morgan  there  until  my  friend  re¬ 
turned.  I  refused  every  horse  he  of¬ 
fered  me.  Soon  my  friend  returned 
with  the  two  officers.  Morgan  and  his 
partner’s  appeared  dumbfounded.  The 
detectives  walked  up  to  us  and  I  said : 
“This  is  your  man.”  The  officer  said : 
“Come  with  us ;  you  are  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  grand  larceny.”  They  walked 
out  with  Morgan.  I  followed.  One  of 
the  partners  behind  me  said  in  a  low 
voice:  “I  am  rated  at  fifty  thousand 
dollars  and  I  will  see  this  thing  through 
if  it  takes  three  months.”  I  turned  at 
once  to  him  and  said :  “I  will  be  right 
with  you  and  you  will  find  before  you 
get  through  that  I  have  as  good  men 
back  of  me  as  you.”  No  more  was 
said,  but  before  we  had  got  a  block  the 
two  partners  were  calling  to  us  and 
trying  to  get  us  to  take  the  money.  The 
officer  said :  “No,  you  can  pay  that  in 
court  tomorrow.” 

We  landed  Morgan  in  police  head¬ 
quarters,  where  he  was  locked  up  for 
the  night.  The  officer  said  to  me : 
“You  will  get  your  money  back,  but 
you  are  one  in  a  hundred.”  We  had  a 
hearing  next  morning  in  Jefferson  Mar- 
get  Police  Court.  Morgan  had  his  at¬ 
torney.  They  pleaded  not  guilty,  and 
said  they  were  willing  and  always  had 
been  willing  to  pay  the  money  back.  I 
was  given  back  my  money  and  Morgan 
was  released.  I  hope  my  experience 
may  be  of  benefit  to  many  of  your 
readers.  w.  S. 

New  York. 

“UTILITY”  AND  “FANCY.*’ 

Although  rejoicing  to  see  The  R. 
N.-Y.  opening  up  on  the  false  and  arbi¬ 
trary  standards  that  now  dominate  poul¬ 
try  breeding,  I  wish  to  enter  a  protest 
against  further  emphasis  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  distinction  between  “utility”  and 
“fancy.”  Constitutional  vigor  and 
fecundity  are  so  closely  associated  in 
my  mind,  that  I  cannot  see  any  national 
basis  for  recognition  of  the  dual 
standard.  If  an  early  hatched  pullet  in¬ 
herits  the  vitality  necessary  to  make 
standard  weight  within  a  reasonable 
time,  it  is  only  a  question  of  handling 
whether  she  becomes  a  Winter  layer  or 
not.  The  fancier,  having  no  use  for 
Winter  eggs,  deliberately  avoids  their 
productions  as  a  matter  of  course.  In 
all  other  branches  of  the  live  stock  in¬ 
dustry,  form  and  color  are  distinctly 
economic  factors.  No  good  reason  is 
therefore  apparent  why  they  should  be 
ignored  in  poultry  culture.  But  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  important  factor  of 
egg  production,  form  and  color  should 
certainly  be  relegated  to  second  place. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  fair  assumption,  that 
some  kind  of  a  production  test  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  Standard  of  Perfection, 
would  make  for  great  progress  in 
rational  poultry  breeding. 

The  present  system  of  working  for 
yearly  records  falls  far  short  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  requirements.  This  period  is 
purely  arbitrary,  and  doubtless  was 
taken  over  bodily  from  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness.  But  while  12  months  in  the  life 
of  a  cow  represent  but  half  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  reach  productive  maturity,  it 
is  practically  double  the  growing  period 
in  the  life  of  a  hen.  The  man  who  pro¬ 
poses  to  put  a  cow  into  a  four  year 
continuous  test  for  advanced  registry, 
would  not  get  much  of  a  following 
among  practical  dairymen.  Similarly 
good  poultry  breeders  will  not  submit 
their  best  birds  to  the  sexual  excess 
that  is  inseparable  from  the  present  egg 
laying  contests. 

At  the  Maine  Experiment  Station,  the 
production  charts  which  Dr.  Pearl  has 
made  up  from  the  individual  records 
of  a  large  number  of  trap  nested  hens, 
show  that  the  heavy  Winter  layer  in¬ 
variably  does  correspondingly  well  at 
the  other  seasons  of  the  year.  In  other 


words,  the  bird  that  is  able  to  eat 
enough  food  in  the  short  Winter  days 
to  carry  her  through  the  long,  cold 
night,  and  then  lay  eggs  besides,  may 
always  be  depended  upon  in  favorable 
environment.  A  contest  covering  the 
months  of  November,  December  and 
January  therefore,  should  answer  all 
the  requirements,  and  avoid  the  insur¬ 
mountable  objections  to  the  longer  term. 
In  dairy  breeding,  great  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  the  “persistent  milker.”  Simi¬ 
larly,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  the  pullet  with  the  most 
eggs  in  her  first  “string.”  After  that, 
bring  on  the  fancy  shapes  and  feathers. 
With  a  three  months’  contest  as  above 
suggested,  it  would  be  possible  to  wind 
up  the  affair  with  a  show,  while  the 
birds  were  yet  in  good  plumage,  and 
then  give  them  a  little  rest  before  the 
breeding  season.  Thus  the  possibilities 
of  quick  returns  through  the  eggs-for- 
hatching  trade,  should  make  such  a  con¬ 
test  worth  while  for  the  very  best 


breeders.  In  the  long  run,  I  should 
look  to  see  it  force  a  revision  of  the 
Standard  to  recognize  the  “long-bodied” 
or  “egg  type”  of  hen,  especially  in  such 
breeds  as  the  Wyandottes.  Who  can 
say  that  would  not  be  a  good  thing? 

C.  M.  GALLUP. 

Windham  County,  Conn. 


Roupy  Fowls. 

I  have  a  few  White  Leghorn  pullets  with 
a  lump  on  the  side  of  the  head,  generally 
below  the  left  eye,  ranging  in  size  from  a 
pea  to  a  walnut.  I  have  been  rubbing 
same  everyday  with  capsicum  vaseline,  and 
giving  them  nothing  to  drink  but  water 
with  roup  cure  in  it.  They  are  not  getting 
better,  in  fact  some  more  are  catching  the 
lumps.  The  affected  birds  have  watery 
eyes.  The  henhouse  lias  no  draughts  at 
all,  is  perfectly  dry.  The  only  reason  for 
the  trouble  that  I  can  see  is  perhaps  they 
are  a  little  crowded  at  night ;  they  have 
free  range  in  the  day.  Can  anything  be 
done  for  the  sick  ones?  They  are  penned 
up  from  the  others.  e.  a.  r. 

Maryland. 

Your  pullets  have  a  suspiciously  roupy 
inflammation  of  the  nasal  passage  and  the 
conjunctival  membrane  lining  the  eyeball 
and  socket.  We  should  promptly  isolate  all 


affected  birds,  and  give  them  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potassium  in  their  drinking  water 
while  the  quarters  of  the  healthy  pullets 
should  be  disinfected  by  whitewashing  with 
lime  wash  containing  four  ounces  of  crude 
carbolic  acid  to  the  gallon,  and  their  uten¬ 
sils  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with 
boiling  water.  It  is  doubtful  whether  you 
can  do  anything  for  the  fowls  already  badly 
affected,  though  the  milder  cases  limy  re¬ 
cover.  M.  B.‘  D. 


EGG  PROFITS  % 

Save  your  valuable  time  in  handling  your  fresh 
eggs,  packing  and  preparing  them  for  market. 

5ix  operations  arc  reduced  to  one  by  our 

FARMERS’  MODERN  EGG  CRATES 

They  defy  egg  breakage  and  win  new  cue- 

. - .  Comers.  Eggs  ride  on  a  cushion  of  air. 

I  II  Counted  automatically  Guther- 

~~  ed  and  sorted  at  nest.  "  Bloom  ” 
of  eggs  preserved  because  of  no 
handling  or  packing  in  bran, 

Any  dozen  removed  instantly. 
Delivered  In  tray  with  your  adv. 
on  inside.  Ideal  for  breeders  in 
marking  carriers  and  turning 
eggs.  Crates  pay  for  themselves 
In  three  trips.  Ask  about 
our  Parcel  Post  packages. 


Star  Egg  Carrier  & 
Tray  Mfg.  Co.,  128 
Dallas  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Mrs.  M.  j. 

Clifton 

Oklahoma 


Mr.  Coo.  W, 
k  Black 
V  Ind.  J 


Sirs.  I, aura  3. 
Clark 
Illinois 


Mrs.  F.  II. 
Osman 
Ohio 


Mr.  F.  F.. 
Bennett 
tdlilo  A 


an  this 
World’s 
Tianipion 
L  Class  J 


Jim  Rohan  and  His  World's  Championship  Winners 


Jim  Rohan 


Let  me  tell  you  how 


these  champions  hatched 
140  Chicks  From 
140  Eggs 


Here’s 
plain  com¬ 
mon  sense: 
You  want  an  in¬ 
cubator  that  will 
hatch  every  fertile  egg. 
And  you  want  a  Brooder 
that  will  raise  every  chick,  if 
such  machines  are  built.  You  are 
going  to  buy  the  incubator  that  you 
believe  is  better  than  all  others.  That  is 
plain  good  judgment.  *  Good  incubators 
cost  so  little  and  last  so  long  that  you  can’t 
afford  not  to  get  the  best !  { 

Now  here’s  my  proposition:  I  want  tcTgive  you  facts  and 
proof!  I  don’t  want  to  take  up  your  time  here  with  empty 
arguments.  You  haven’t  time  now  for  dilly-dallying.  The  time 
is  now  here  when  you  must  get  busy  with  your  hatching.  You  want 
an  early  hatch.  You  can’t  afford  to  lose  time  experimenting. 

Follow  the  lead  of  Uncle  Sam.  The  U.S,  Government  is  among  my  201,840  customers! 
Surely  the  machine  good  enough  for  Uncle  Sam  is  good  enough  to  make  money  for 
you!  I  want  to  send  you  the  proof  that  my  Belle  City  Incubator  is  the  best.  I  want  to 
give  you  the  proof  that  it  has  produced  a  chick  for  every  egg — not  luck  shots,  blit  time  after  time! 
I  want  to  prove  to  you  that  all  of  these  World’s  Championship  winners  and  thousands  of  others 
are  getting  100  per  cent  hatches  with  the  Belle  City  Incubator. 

I  want  to  send  you  the  most  remarkable  incubator  and  brooder  news  ever  published.  I  want  to  send 
you  all  the  facts  about  my  six-time  World’s  Champion  Belle  City  Incubator.  I  want  to  show  you 
how  to  get  into  the  World’s  Champion  Hatching  Class.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  to  make  the 

moat  profit  out  of  poultry  right  from  the  start  and  at  the  least  possible  cost.  Let  me  tell  you  how  my 


This  is  the  Tycos 
Cup  won  by  my 
Belle  City  Incuba¬ 
tor  in  the  World’s 
Championship 
Contest  for  best 
hatches,  beating 
incubators  costing 
2  to  5  times  more. 


You  PCCOl 

nmniHimra  hatch 

too— just  as  easi 
as  5  these  Worl< 
Champions.  I  i 
show  you  how. 


I- want  to  tell  you  how  I  give  you 
l,2or3  months  teit  right  in  your 
own  home,  and  my  liberal,  personal 
10-year  guarantee  and  money-back 
offer.  Won’t  you  write  me  now? 
Just  mail  me  a  postal  and  I’ll 
send  ail  this  information  and 
more,  absolutely  free. 


Champion  Belle  City  Incubator 


Raises 
Biggest  ^ 
Percentage 
ol  Chicks 


[Brooder  equipped  witbj 
wire  runway  not  shown] 
in  cut.  Note  hot  water 
[top  heat  system.  ] 


is  made — how  they  are  different  from  all 
others,  how  I  have  embodied  in  them 
everything  worth  having  in  and  on  an 
incubator — the  features  that  have  made 
the  Belle  City  the  6-time  World’#  Cham¬ 
pionship  Winner! 

My  140-Egg  World’s  Championship  Belle 
City  Incubator  has  Oakes  double  disc  self¬ 
regulator,  correct  hot  water  heating  system, 
copper  tank  and  boiler,  safety  lamp,  double 
walls  and  double  door,  with  dead  air  space 
all  over,  with  roomy  nursery  and  strong  egg 
tray.  Of  course,  the  thermometer  is  right; 
I  use  the  “Tycos.”  I  also  supply  egg-tester, 
Edw.  Miller  sun  hinge  burner,  funnel,  every¬ 
thing  you  need  including  valuable  instruction 
book  on  operation,  hatching  and  care  of 
chicks. 


And  I  want  to  tell  you  all  about  my  fa¬ 
mous  140-Chick  Belle  City  brooder — the  only 
double  walled,  hot  water,  top  heat  brooder 
made,  guaranteed  to  raise  largest  percentage 
of  chicks  every  time — a  fitting  companion 
to  my  World’s  Championship  Belle  City  In¬ 
cubator. 

My  Price  Sensation 


You  may  wonder  at  the  remarkably 
low  price  at  which  I  sell  my  machines 
direct  from  factory.  I  want  to  tell  you 
how  I  send  them  all  freight  prepaid  east 
of  the  Rockies  and  freight  allowed  that 
far  on  shipments  beyond 


r; 


Just  Drop  Me  a  Postal— Now! 

T  will  cptirl  vmi  hv  i*pfnrn  m nil  fhfi  nrnof  That  mv  WorlH’ji  Chnmninn 


I  will  send  you  by  return  mail  the  proof  that  my  World’s  Champion 
Belle  City  is  the  Incubator  that  will  pay  you  the  handsomest  returns! 

If  you’re  in  a  hurry— if  you  don’t  want  to  wait  for  all  this  proof,  you  _ 
can  order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  I  tell  you  hew  my  machines  are  " 
made,  arid  give  you  my  money-back  guarantee.  The  editor  of  this  paper,  or  I 
any  bank  or  express  company  will  tell  you  your  money  is  perfectly  safe  and  | 
Ml  do  just  as  I  say  I  will.  I  ask  you  to  send  only  $7.55  for  my  140-egg, 
frtlme  World’s  Champion  Belle  City  Incubator— the  best  you  can  buy  at  any 
price,  or  $4.85  for  the  140-chick  Belle  City  brooder.  You  can  order  both 
together  if  you  wish,  and  save  more  money  at  my  unheard-of  low  combina¬ 
tion  price— send  only  $1 1.50  when  both  are  ordered  together. 

Don’t  turn  this  page  without  either  writing  to  me  or  else  tearing  out  this 
corner  as  a  reminder.  Whether  you  order  or  not  you  get  all  my  valuable 
;  World’s  Championship  hatching  facts  absolutely  free!  But  be  sure  to  write 

fnae  today.  Just  say,  “Send  World’s  Championship  Hatching  Facts,”  or 
order  now  and  save  delay.  I  guarantee  to  ship  machines  same  day  your 
I  order  is  received.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address  Jim  Rohan,  President, 

Relic  City  Incubator  Company,  Box  48  Racine,  Wis. 
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Freight 

Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies 
.  —Allowed  that 
!ar  to  points 
beyond. 

10  Year 
VThk  Guar" 
antee 


Months’ 

Home 
a  Test 


We  Ship  Quick 

from  St.  Pau  1. 
Kansas  City, 
Buffalo,  or  Racine. 


1913. 
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The  Henyard. 


Can  anyone  -beat  tills  egg  record?  I 
should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  them.  From 
a  pen  of  30  fowls,  29  pullets  and  one 
rooster,  purebred  S.  C.  It.  I.  Red,  for  the 
month  of  December,  1912,  260  eggs ;  Janu¬ 
ary,  1913,  450 ;  February  1  to  15,  313 ; 
total,  1023  eggs  from  December  1.  It 
beats  any  egg  record  I  have  ever  known 
from  pullets  hatched  in  June,  1912. 

Idlewild,  N.  Y.  p.  r.  l. 


Ventilating  Henhouse. 

Can  any  reader  tell  me  how  to  ventilate 
my  henhouse?  The  dimensions  are  20  feet 
long,  12  feet  wide,  four  feet  in  the  rear, 
eight  feet  in  the  front.  This  house  was 
built  the  later  part  of  August.  I  put 
my  hens  in  the  house  the  last  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  In  the  front  of  the  house  I  have  four 
large  window  frames  out  of  an  old  house, 
two  sash  to  a  frame.  I  took  the  sash  out 
of  two  of  these  frames  and  tacked  muslin 
over  them  and  the  other  two  I  left  with 
the  sash  in.  r. 

Copley,  Ohio. 

If  you  do  not  get  sufficient  ventilation 
through  the  muslin  curtains  to  keep  the 
house  dry,  I  suggest  that  you  remove  one 
or  more  of  them  and  cover  the  openings 
with  wire  poultry  netting,  leaving  them 
open  except  during  storms  or  zero  nights. 
Unless  great  pains  are  taken  to  keep  them 
clean,  muslin  curtains  soon  become  covered 
with  dust  and  are  about  as  impervious  as 
wood.  As  ventilators  for  a  henhouse,  I 
consider  them  very  inefficient.  M.  b.  i>. 


Homemade  Beehive. 

How  can  we  make  a  homemade  hive  at 
least  expense?  Would  like  to  start  but 
have  not  the  means  which  it  seems  to  need, 
by  reading  bee  culture.  Have  20  apple 
trees  on  the  place  and  the  golden  rod 
and  fall  asters  abound.  Have  been  told 
we  could  buy  a  colony  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  for  $5.  a.  H. 

Anyone  handy  with  tools  may  make  a 
bee  hive  of  standard  dimensions,  using  a 
purchased  or  borrowed  one  as  a  model. 
Whether  or  not  it  would  pay  to  make  your 
own  hives  depends  largely  upon  the  value 
of  your  time,  and  your  skill  with  car¬ 
penter’s  tools ;  many  do  it  with  satisfac¬ 
tion,  others  find  it  cheaper  and  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  buy.  If  desired,  the  outside 
boxes  alone  may  be  made,  and  the  interior 
fittings  purchased.  It  will  make  no  dif¬ 
ference  to  the  bees,  but  if  the  dimensions 
are  not  accurate,  and  the  hives  sufficiently 
well  made  to  prevent  their  warping  out  of 
shape,  the  bee  keeper  will  find  it  difficult  to 
get  well  built  and  easily  handled  brood 
combs,  and  will  be  annoyed  by  an  undue 
amount  of  propolis  sticking  up' his  frames, 
and  by  the  projection  of  burr  combs,  etc., 
where  they  are  not  wanted.  However,  the 
handy  man  who  wants  only  a  few  hives, 
may  well  try  to  make  them,  and  if  willing 
to  be  content  with  the  old  fashioned  box 
without  movable  frames,  but  with  a  super 
on  top,  he  may  harvest  considerable  honey 
if  not  much  glory  as  an  apiarist. 

M.  B.  D. 


Diseases  of  Turkeys. 

After  reading  Dr.  Buchanan  Burr's  article 
on  chicken  diseases  I  hoped  that  he  has 
had  experience  with  turkeys  aud  that  vou 
could  get  him  to  write  on  the  fatal  dis¬ 
ease  which  befall  so  many  turkeys.  I  refer 
of  course  to  ‘•blackhead.’’  diarrhoea  or 
cholera.  Nearly  all  writers  on  turkey 
raising  dwell  on  the  care  necessary  to  get 
the  turkey  over  its  first  few  weeks.  My 
experience  is  that  it  is  the  easiest  time  in  their 
first  eight  months,  that  comparatively  few 
die  then,  but  that  the  critical  time  is  after 
they  are  more  than  half  grown  for  after  then 
’blackhead”  or  diarrhoea  overtakes  many  of 
them  aud  none  survive  who  are  taken  with 
it.  Others  to  whom  I  have  spoken  simi¬ 
larly  talk.  More  than  SO  per  cent  of  those 
I  batched  in  the  past  season  died  from 
this  cause.  s.  j. 

Coraopolis,  Ta. 

S.  .T.’s  trouble  is  the  common  trouble  of 
all  turkey  raisers  in  the  settled  part  of 
the  country  due  to  inbred  stock  and  in¬ 
fected  .  yards.  lu  the  old  days  if  the 
farmer's  wife  could  dodge  thunder  showers, 
keep  the  brood  dry  until  they  “shot  the 
red,”  the  turkeys  were  considered  out  of 
danger  unless  they  ate  too  many  rosebuga, 
or  other  accidents  happened.  The  trouble 
is  a  bacterial  infection  from  foul  yards 
and  it  is  not  apparent  until  the  liver  and 
cieca  are  so  badly  infected  and  diseased 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  any  cure.  The 
only  treatment  Is  preventive  aud  all  birds 
should  be  treated  once  a  week  on  the  theory 
that  they  may  be  infected.  Of  course  lice 
must  bo  removed  from  hen  and  poults  by 
liberal  use  of  fresh  Dalmatia^  insect  pow¬ 
der.  Plenty  of  chopped  onion,  or  better, 
wild  garlic,  will  not  only  prevent  worms, 
but  also  act  as  au  antiseptic.  I  use  two 
or  three  times  a  week  in  the  drinking  water 
a  few  drops  of  carbolic  crystals  made  fluid 
with  a  little  wood  alcohol.  1  put  this  pan 
of  carbolized  water  in  the  coop  at  night 
so  that  they  get  it  first  thing  in  the 
morning  when  they  wake  up  thirsty  before 
they  are  let  out.  Once  a  week  1  add  to 
this  carbolized  water  a  large  tablespoonful 
of  Epsom  or  glauber  salts,  aud  empty  it 
out  after  they  have  all  drunk,  refilling  the 
pan  with  clear  water.  I  have  seen  some¬ 
where  the  use  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  In 
place  of  the  carbolic.  I  believe  it  would  do 
the  work,  but  I  cannot  locate  the  article. 
A  handful  of  powdered  flowers  of  sulphur 
fed  in  the  mash  will  also  help. 

A  large  part  of  the  turkey  troubles  lend- 
t°  “blackhead”  or  weakening  the 
poult  so  that  it  is  more  susceptible  to  the 
disease  comes  from  overfeeding,  which 
should  be  avoided.  New  blood,  pref¬ 
erably  half  wild,  breeding  only  from  two- 
year  or  older  bens  and  young  toms,  keeping 
tlie  poults  away  from  infected  chicken 
yards,  with  the  above  preventive  treatment, 
wU1-  1  believe  take  case  of  S.  J.’s  troubles, 
as  it  did  of  mine.  buchanan  burr. 


•the  RURAL 

Sunflower  Culture  for  Seed. 

I  understand  there  is  a  growing  demand 
for  sunflower  seed  and  it  is  quoted  on  the 
market  at  about  three  cents  per  pound. 
I  am  wondering  if  it  cannot  be  grown 
at  good  profit.  I  would  like  information 
on  culture,  yield  and  method  of  harvest¬ 
ing.  What  tool  is  used  in  seeding,  and 
distance  apart  plants  should  stand?  What 
method  is  used  in  harvesting  aud  extracting 
the  seed  from  the  heads?  What  is  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  under  good  culture?  w.  k.  m. 

Sikeston,  Mb. 

There  is  a  demand  for  sunflower  seeds. 
They  are  used  in  stock  foods  for  poultry 
and  other  animals.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  cure  them  successfully  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  It  Is  easy  to  grow  them — the  culture 
being  practically  the  same  as  that  for 
corn.  We  can  grow  large  crops,  but  the 
trouble  comes  in  curing.  The  seeds  are 
so  oily  that  they  will  not  dry  easily,  in 
a  dry  Fall  they  may  bo  left  on  the  stalk, 
but  in  that  case  tlie  birds  get  nearly  all 
of  them.  In  dry  climates  the  sunflowers 
are  grown  like  corn  or  beans — usually  har¬ 
vested  by  cutting  off  the  heads  arid  throw¬ 
ing  them  into  baskets  or  into  a  wagon. 
After  the  heads  are  fully  dried  out  the 
seed  is  taken  out  by  a  thrashing  machine 
or  beaten  out  with  flails.  I’robably  kilns 
or  driers  would  be  needed  to  fit  the  seed 
in  humid  climates.  We  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  growing  the  crop  largely  except  in  very 
dry  situations,  but  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  readers.  It  is  quite  easy  to  grow 
the  sunflowers  with  corn  and  cut  the  crops 
into  the  silo. 


Angora  Goats. 

Has  anyone  made  Angora  goats  pay  as  a 
wool  and  meat  proposition,  exclusive  of 
selling  for  breeding  purposes?  h.  j.  b. 

Connecticut. 

We  doubt  if  this  has  been  done  in  the 
Eastern  States.  We  are  ready  to  record 
any  such  success  when  the  facts  are  given. 


A  Laken’Vkldek  Record. — Why  is  it  that 
the  Lakenvelder  liens  are  not  bred  more? 
They  lay  a  fair-sized  white  egg  and  a 
good  average  number  per  hen  per  year. 
My  flock  of  hens  were  hatched  July  3,  1911, 
began  laying  January  26,  1912,  and  up  to 
the  evening  of  January  25,  1913,  have 
averaged  172  1-6  eggs  per  hen.  This  was 
their  pullet  year.  1  am  keeping  record  of 
15  for  the  year  of  1912.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a'  more  beautiful  sight  to  the 
poultry  fancier  than  a  flock  of  Uakenvel- 
ders,  with  their  black  heads  and  tails  and 
white  bodies,  and  I  know  of  no  breed  of 
birds  that  are  as  true  to  color  as  they. 

Olean,  N.  Y.  h.  l.  o. 

Soft-shelled  Eggs. — On  page  191  I  see 
that  P.  O..  Watertown,  N.  Y\,  lias  liens 
that  lay  soft-shelled  eggs.  Some  years  ago 
I  read  in  some  poultry  work  the  advice 
to  drop  in  to  the  drinking  water  a  piece 
of  lime  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  I 
have  had  tlie  same  experience,  usually  in 
Winter  months,  when  the  fowls  are  con¬ 
fined,  so  I  always  keep  a  pail  of  slaked 
lime  on  hand  and  use  about  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  the  soft  slaked  lime  to  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  drinking  water,  just  enough  to  dis¬ 
color  the  water  to  give  it  a  milky  ap¬ 
pearance  for  a  week  or  10  days.  If  J.  O. 
or  any  readers  will  try  this,  I  believe  that 
the  trouble  will  cease.  Another  good  thing 
Is  to  have  a  lx>x  of  sifted  coal  ashes  in 
an  out-of-way  place  and  occasionally  throw 
a  handful  of  grain  into  the  ashes.  It  is 
surprising  to  see  how  many  ashes  a  flock 
will  consume  in  a  week.  J.  G.  k. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


HATCHES  ONAGALLON 


F ill  oil  tank  once  with  one 
gallon  of  oU,  then  light  lamp— the 
RAYO,  with  outomatlo  regulator 
will  complete  the  hatch  Cheap,  casy- 


Saves  big  oil-money 

Lamp  underneath — perfect  radiation— 
even  temperature.  Turn  egga  without  re- 
moving  tray  Clean  lamp  without  remov¬ 
ing  tank  or  chimney.  See  eggs  and 
thermometer  through  glass  top.  Regulato: 
adjusts  exactly  Double  heating  system 
saves  heat.  Automatic  ventilation.  Roomy 
nursery  Big  hatches  certain — fine,  strong 
chicks.  Low  direct  price,  freight  pre¬ 
paid  Ask  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  10 

Rayo  Incubator  Go. 


Incubator 


9f»7  South  13th  Street,  Omaha,  Neb. 


THE  CORNING  FEED  MIXER 

thoroughly  mixes  the  feeil 
so  poultry  cannot  sepa¬ 
rate  it,  hut  must  eat  all  of 
it.  Hand  ami  power  sizes. 
Also  Bono  Cutters.  Send 
for  catalog.  Manufact¬ 
ured  aud  sold  by 

WILSON  BROS. 
Easton,  Penna. 


Davis  Poultry  Farm 

Established  1894 

Famous  Laying  Strains  :  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
also  Barred  and  White  Rocks 
Eggs  for  Hatching 


ORDER  NOW  for  future  delivery 

FULL  COUNT  GUARANTEED  ON*  DELIVERY 


Davis  Poultry  Farm,  Berlin,  Mass. 


OK  Varieties,  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese. 

D.  I.  C.  Hogs.  Fiuo  stock  ami  egg* 
hie.  Big  illustrated  circular  Free. 

HlflTWOLE,  Box  22,  -  -  HARRISONBURG,  VA. 


reasons 

JOHN  E. 


(ARRHJ  ROCKS.  ‘’RINGLET'’  Strain.  Enos  SI  ami  SI 

per  la.  I.  H.  Dm-k  Eggs  $1.25  and  $2.00  per 
Catalog.  G.  F.  WILLIAMSON.  Flanders,  N.  J. 


For  Sale — Buff  Cochin  Bantams 

also  liellerstrass  strain  White  Orpington 
amt  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs  fqr  hatching. 

Hill  Crest  Poultry  Farms,  Purchase.  N.  Y. 


rOAQC 


■V  by  take  chances  with  untried  machines  when 
Jor  only  $10  we  guarantee  to  deliver  safely,  ail  freight 
I  chargee  paid  (East  of  Rockiest  BOTH  of  these  big 
I  prize  winning  machines  fnlly  equipped,  set  up 
I  ready  for  use  Y  Why  not  own  an  Ironclad— the  only 
I  incubator  that  has  for  two  years  in  succession 
I  (1911  and  1912)  won  in  the  greatest  batching  con¬ 
tests  ever  held.  In  the  1912  contest  conducted  by 
M  issouri  Valley  Farmer  and  Nebraska  Farm  Jour¬ 
nal,  2000  machines  were  entered  Including  practi¬ 
cally  every  make.style  and  price.  With  HO  egg  Iron- 
clad— the  Fame  machine  we  offer  with  Brooder .  freight 


paid  For  only  $10.  Mn».(i.F.Merrick.  Lockn*»v.  Texan 
^  hatched  148  chicks  from  148  egg a  in  1312  content 

ikt  30  Days’  Free  Trial 


140-EGG  |  fff - -  BH'ITian 

Ironclad  ((((  f§j 

Incubator  I [v* GALi/AMro  iooy 

Don’t  class  thia  IV  INSULATED  BOARD  Bm 

bis.  all  metal  cov-  \7—  REDWOOD  Sm  | 

ered,  dependable  ASBESTOS  ppa 

batcher  with  6 -Year  KfjU  |  )  1  I  ■ 

cheaply  construe-  Guarantee  ^ 

ted  machines — and  don't  buy  any  inrn-  ra  wRphnj|nnuMM 
bator  until  you  know  what  it  is  made  of.  Bfl 

Note  these  Ironclad  specifications.  ^  5  iL^l  L*  1 1 1  9  i|> 

Genuine  California  Redwood,  triple  % 

walla^  asbostos  lining,  galvanized  iron  fTTfl] ■jTiTVi 

covering.  Large  egg  tray,  extra  deep 

chirk  nursery  — hot  water  top  heat,  copper  tanks  an<1 

boiler,  self  regulator,  Tycos  Thermometer,  iriass  in 

and  many  other  special  advantages  fully  explained  in 

Free  Catalog.  Write  for  it  TODAY  or  order  direct  from  this  adv.  N 

IRONCLAD  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Bor90  Racine,  Wise. 


l&rlQO 
f  Chick 
Brooder 


r  Wins  in  the  Two 

BIGGEST  HATCHING 

Contests  Ever  Held 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs 

Carefully  Selected  from  Pure  Strain  Stock 
Otir  eurgs  guaranteed  80%  fertile  ;  our 
chicks  warranted  full  count  and  vigorous. 
Buy  your  spring  stock  from  us— it  pays. 
|\  «  Chicks — $150  per  lOOOj  $17  per 

I  irCCS  100;  $9  per  50.  Epgs— $60  per 
1000  ;  $7  per  100  ;  $4  per  50 ;  $1.50  per  16. 
Write  Today  for  Descriptive  Folder 
CROSSWICKS  POULTRY  FARM 


^has.  W.  Brick,  Prop.,  Box  D,  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Healthy,  Yigorons,  (Tom  heavy  laying  stock. 

(Guaranteed  full  count  and  satisfactory. 

Place  your  order  NOW — and  avoid  the  rush. 

Hutchins  Eggs  Breeding  Stock 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  White  aud  Barred  Rocks. 

All  eggs  and  stock  guaranteed. 

Write  for  big  new  catalog  :  “Tywtcnna. 11  __ — 

Quality.”  G-ivo8  lull  description  aud  prices.  V  FARMS ^ 

TYWACANA  FARMS  POULTRY  00.  ^ ^JRY  CO. 

A.  E.  Wright,  Supt. 

Box  6H,  FarmingdaH,  Long  lx  I  aud,  N.  Y 


TYWACANA 


KEYSTONE,  POULTRY  FOODS 

Made  of  highest  quality  ingredients,  carefully 
mixed  in  proper  proportions.  Clean,  appetizing, 
vital  foods  for  poultry,  pigeons,  chicks.  Pei 
fectly  balanced,  absolutely  pure.  Used  every- 
where.  Keystone  foods  make  birds  healthy 
^1^  and  keep  them  so.  Your  dealer  has  them — 
if  not,  write  to  Taylor  Bros.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  for  catalog 
Ask:  Your  Dealer  for  Keystone  Foods 


GET  YOUR  COCKERELS  NOW 

Barred  ami  Buff  Rock,  R.  &  S.O. 

Reds,  ami  White  Wynndottes. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS  -  R.  0.  4  -  ATHENS  N.Y. 


IMPORTED  ORNAMENTAL  POULTRY -Aci-limated,  hardy 
•  and  prolific.  Lakenvelders,  Longtail-Yokahamas, 
and  Black  Bumatras.  Prize-winuilig  stock;  I,on- 
dou,  Madison  Square,  Boston.  Eggs,  $5  a  setting. 
Stock  for  sale,  $5  and  $10  apiece.  Supply  limited. 
Place  orders  at  once.  OKLANOVA  I’AllM, 
Dr.  V.  G.  Simkhovitch,  Proprietor,  While  House  Station,  N.  J. 


BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

Stock  selected  for  vigor  and  given  freerangeon  targe 
farm.  In  the  Cornell  Breed  Testing  project  last  year 
one  pullet  from  this  flock  laid  21G  eggs,  another  laid 
212  eggs.  The  ten  pullets  laid  1739  eggs.  Eggs  $(5.1)0  per 
100.  Eggs  that  fail  to  hutch  replaced  at  half-price. 
F.  E.  STRONG,  R.  D.  2,  -  -  -  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


VIGOROUS  BABY  CHICKS 

From  healthy,  purebred  to  lay,  parents.  1000  breeders. 
Hatching  capacity  60,000.  Six  varieties  Chicks  $13.00  per¬ 
il  undred. 

REE  OCR  GREAT  OFFER 

25  ef  eur  best  Chicks  and  a  Brooder  all  for  $5.00 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Ask  for  Free  Catalogue  C. 

THE  GIBSON-FORD  COMPANY 

Box  3.  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


Prize-Winning  Poultry 

Our  Pittsfield  Maine-bred  birds  won  more  prizes  at  the 
Boston  Show  than  any  other  Barred  Rocks — 6  regular 
and  11  specials,  including  best  color  male. 

Day-Old  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

from  Pittsfield  stock  cost  but  little.  AVe  guarantee  safe 
delivery.  Book  orders  now  free.  Send  no  money  until 
just  before  shipment  igjwunted.  Get  our  great  book, 
“  Money-Making  Poultry.it  Just  the  help  you  need  to 
make  your  poultry  pay  better.  Write  for  it  today. 
PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM  COMPANY 
4X6  Main  Street,  Pittsfield,  Maine 


SUPERIOR  BABY  CHIXi^V^ 

26-page  booklet  free.  lfiO, 000  chick  capacity.  Order 
early  to  assure  prompt  delivery.  TAYLOR'S 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Box  R,  Lyons.  New  York. 


S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  10c  each 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  No  order  too  largo  or  too 
small.  Hatching  eggs  by  the  setting  or  thousand; 
fertility  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Kit  II  LAND  FARMS  -  -  Frederick,  Md 


KIRKUP’S  STRAINS.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

bred  for  size,  vigor  and  large,  white  market  eggs. 
Safe  delivery  of  chix  guaranteed.  Send  for  our 
circular.  CHKSTNPT  POULTRY  FARM 
Kirkup  Bros.,  Props..  Mat titnek,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


specials,  except  ono&i  Sccaiiectady,  1313;  also  wou  tlrstk.  C.  Red 
Cocker©!  and  color  special  at  Albany,  1913,  In  competition  with 
the  Madison  Square  and  Crystal  Palm-©  winners.  Kjcgs  fur  hatch- 
inn  from  high-clAss  matings;  also  a  fbw  choice  breeding: birds  yet 
for  sale.  D.  U.  llone,  Crescent  Uill  Farm,  Aharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

Our  strains  have  always  been  known  as  heavy 
layers  and  choice  market  producers.  Our  recent 
winnings  at  the  great  shows  demonstrate  our  exhi¬ 
bition  quality.  Get  in  on  the  ground  floor  with  this 
combination.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  P.  Rocks  and 
Salmon  Faverolles,  Leghorn  Cockerels  for  sale. 

EVERGREEN  POULTRY  FARM 
Tol.  connection.  Chappaqua,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Breeders  and  shippers  for  20  years  of  high-class  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Baby  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs  our  specialty.  Correspondence  invited. 


Pullets  and  Yearlings  For  Sale 

500  April  and  May  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pul 
lets.  700  selected  yearlings.  Every  bird  guaranteed 
purebred,  hoaithy  and  vigorous. 

SUNNY  HILL  FARM  Flemington,  N.  J. 


The  Orange  County  Poultry  House 

is  the  ”  last  word  ”  in  poultry  house  construction. 
Houses  the  birds  from  incubator  to  old  age.  Costs 
about  70  cts  per  hen.  Descriptive  catalogue  on  ap¬ 
plication.  O.  \Y .  MALES,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


CUSTOM  HATCHING 

in  onr  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator,  by  experienced 
operator,  means  better  chicks,  free  from  lice  and 
disease.  When  you  want  them,  send  us  the  eggs  ; 
we’ll  send  you  the  chicks.  S3  a  compartment,  hold¬ 
ing  150  eggs.  MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Millertou,  N.  Y. 


Abovo  Poultry  Farms  Go.,  Inc. 

CHATHAM,  NEW  JERSEY 
Established,  1904.  Breeders  and  shippers  of  high 
class  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns.  Hatching  Eggs.  Baby 
chicks.  Cockerels,  Write  for  price  list. 


OSCAWANA  BROOK  FARM 

PUTNAM  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  pay. 

For  fertile  eggs  ONLY  $0  per  100;  $50  per  1000. 


HOFF’S  “  Vitality  ”  Baby  Chicks  of  Quality 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Colnni- 
bian  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  My  stock  is  bred  for  big 
egg  production,  as  well  as  exhibi¬ 
tion  type,  and  is  noted  for  heavy 
laying  of  large  eggs  that  bring 
top  prices.  I  have  had  24  years’ 
experience  in  artificial  incuba¬ 
tion,  ami  by  closely  studying  the 
breeding  and  hatching,  under  the 
most  sanitary  conditions,  I  am  able  to  produce 
Chicks  free  from  White  Diarrhoea.  Also  Eggs  for  Hatch¬ 
ing.  Sent  by  Parcels  Post  if  requested.  To  make 
sure  of  securing  my  “VITALITY”  ('hicks  of 
QU AL1TY.  get  y-nir  order  booked  now.  Write  for  my 
booklet  and  reasonable  prices  on  Chicks  and  Eggs. 
D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  No.  1  I  5,  Neshanic  Station,  N.  J. 


Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn  Mammoth"  l’ekin 

ducks.  Eggs  for  hatching.  ANSON  HENRY,  Banders,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  High  class,  free 
range  utility  stock.  Healthy  and  vigorous.  VAN- 

CREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co..  New  York 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS  75c  per  doz. 
■  $4  hundred.  Will  exchange  for  Plymouth  Rock  or 
Rhode  Island  Eggs.  Mrs.  Geo.  Davidson,  Annapolis,  Md. 


White  Wyandotte.-pC3b"J£5i;S; 

best  ad.  Write  today  tor  new  descriptive  circular. 

0WNLAN0  FARM,  Box  497,  South  Hammond,  New  York 


R.  I.  Reds,  Hoifdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hate  hing.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH.  602  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


IN  BUSINESS  SINCE  1885 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single  failure  by  purchasers 
of  our 

Mammoth  Utility  Strain  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

THE  FARMER  S  FLOCK 
PLEASED  CUSTOMERS  have  force,  1  the  increase  of 
our  capacity  FOUR  TIM  ES  ORIGINAL  SIZE. 
Baby  (’hicks,  Eggs  for  hatching,  etc.,  from  vigor¬ 
ous.  healthy,  range-raised,  heavy  layers.  Bred 
to  the  standard.  Book  now  for  lowest  prices. 
THORNEHAVEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Shelter  Island  Heiphts,  N.  Y. 


Austin’s  200  stAa.nS,  C,  Riiode'lsland  Reds 

Standard  bred,  red  to  the  skin.  Eggs  for  hatching 
$3. Ik),  $5.00  and  $10.00  per  set  (15).  Utility  $0.00  per 
100.  90 ■&  fertility  guaranteed  Cockerels,  yearlings, 
pullets,  hahv  chic  s. 

AUSTINS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 


White  Holland  Turkeys  f“s  s*  Iavers  and 

excellent  mothers.  Mrs.  R0BT.  T.  DAVIS,  Cumberland.  Va. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

WALNUT  HILL  STOCK  FARM. 
NATHANIEL  BACON,  .Manager,  Talcott,  W.  Va. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

1912  hatched  Toms,  20  to  36  lbs.:  Pullets,  16  to  22 
lbs.  Also  Black  Orpington  Pullets  aud  Cockerels 

F.  B.  GARNSEY,  -  -  Clayton,  New  York 


Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

$3  per  10.  R.  C.  K.  I.  lied  Eggs.  $1  per  15.  I.  U.  l>-.i  U 
Eggs,  *1  per  10.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburp,  Pc. 


Baby  Chicks  $1254  per  100 

Bred  from  large,  mature,  and  healthy  S,  0.  White 
Leghorns  (Young’s  strain)  on  free  range  :  good  lay¬ 
ers  and  fine-looking  stock.  Healthy  chicks,  full 
count,  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  $12.50  per  hun¬ 
dred:  $5<MM  per  attt)  Guetilar  on  request.  MATTITUCK 
WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  Arthur  H.  Penny,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  White  Holland  Turkeys 

pure  bred,  large  and  vigorous.  White  Wyandotte 
and  Pekin  dnek  eggs.  H.  W.  Anderson,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


DARRED  ROCK  S  C  W  LEGHORN  EGGS-Speotal  matings. 
°  $1-00  per  15;  utility,  $4. IK)  per  hundred.  Order  for 
future  delivery.  J.  I.  HERETER,  R.  D.  4,  Gettysburu,  Pa. 
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A  NEW  CORN  DRIER. 

In  an  effort  to  find  some  method  for 
drying  seed  corn  that  did  not  require 
so  much  roof  space  for  hanging  nor 
the  services  of  two  men  for  tying  or 
lacing  the  cars  together,  as  is  necessi¬ 
tated  by  the  usual  methods  advocated 
by  the  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
I  believe  I  have  struck  upon  a  scheme 
that  for  efficiency  and  economy  of  space 
has  many  advantages  over  any  other 
method  with  which  I  am  familiar.  At 
the  same  time  each  ear  is  easily  in¬ 
spected,  and  has  a  definite  identity  for 
all  purposes  of  germination  tests.  Every 
ear  stored  in  my  drier  last  Fall  dried 
perfectly  and,  so  far  as  I  could  judge, 
as  rapidly  as  they  do  when  laced  to¬ 
gether  with  strings  or  stuck  on  spiked 
poles  and  suspended  from  the  roof. 

The  scheme  was  simply  to  construct 
open-bottomed  drying  trays  that  could 
be  readily  handled,  and  could  be  stacked 
one  upon  another  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  free  circulation 
of  air  around  each  ear.  This  was  ac- 


DRYING  SEED  CORN, 
complished  by  making  trays  of  two 
lk2-x%  strips,  four  feet  long,  joined  at 
either  end  by  a  three-inch  strip,  nine 
inches  long.  From  the  accompanying 
sketch  a  better  idea  may  be  had  of  the 
construction  of  the  trays  and  how  they 
may  be  stacked.  Each  tray  will  hold  20 
ears  of  an  average  size  corn,  and  20 
trays  may  be  stacked  conveniently,  so 
that  4OO  ears  will  occupy  less  than  four 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  trays 
being  numbered  and  the  position  of  the 
ears  on  the  tray  being  maintained,  each 
ear  has  an  identity.  It  is  advantageous 
to  place  the  ears  butt  to  tip,  so  that  if 
an  ear  is  taken  out  its  place  can  be 
fixed,  two  butts  or  two  tips  coming  to¬ 
gether.  I  have  found  it  most  convenient 
when  examining  the  corn  to  remove  the 
tray  to  a  table  and  after  the  examina¬ 
tion  to  build  a  new  stack. 

The  first  tray  is  simply  placed  on  the 
floor,  but  the  ears  resting  on  the  nar¬ 


row  strips  leave  a  free  air  passage  un¬ 
der  them.  The  three-inch  strips  form¬ 
ing  the  ends  of  the  trays  serve  as  han¬ 
dles  and  also  as  supports  for  the  super¬ 
imposed  trays,  the  three  inches  height 
being  ample  to  provide  air  space  above 
the  ears.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that 
the  air  currents  are  unobstFucted  in  their 
passage  in  any  direction  through  the 
corn.  The  ears  rest  on  the  inner  edges 
of  the  long  strips,  the  point  of  contact 
being  at  most  not  as  much  as  that  of¬ 
fered  by  lacing  strings,  and  where  they 
rest  against  each  other  on  the  shelf  us¬ 
ually  a  single  grain  offers  sufficient  pro¬ 
jection  to  form  the  only  contact.  The 
drying  room  was  made  by  partitioning 
off  one  end  of  the  corncrib  and  cutting 
a  doorway  in  that  end.  Of  course,  the 
corncrib  should  be  mouse-proof. 

Lanham,  Md.  G.  s.  m. 

“So  you  got  the  opinions  of  two  law¬ 
yers  on  the  case.  Were  their  opinions 
the  same?”  “Yes,  twenty-five  dollars 
each.” — Everybody's. 


CROSS-BRED  COWS;  SUNFLOWERS. 

I  notice  the  article  on  page  185,  con¬ 
cerning  the  Holstein  and  Jersey  cross, 
and  the  inference  might  be  that  this 
might  be  a  good  thing  to  follow  up,  in 
spite  of  advice  formerly  given.  Cross 
breeding  is  mating  individuals  that  are 
pure  bred,  or  practically  so,  of  different 
breed.  The  result  of  this  union  might 
prove  a  very  fair  individual,  but  the 
next  generation  would  go  back  into  the 
“scrubs.”  I  have  seen  this  worked  out 
in  the  Central  West  with  hogs.  A  cross, 
say  of  Poland  China  sows  and  a  Duroc 
Jersey  sire  will  produce  a  crop  of  pigs 
that  are  usually  big-boned  and  growthy 
fellows,  probably  more  satisfactory  in 
the  feed  lot  than  if  a  Poland  sire  had 
been  used.  But  there  you  must  stop. 
If  these  cross-bred  sows  are  used  as 
breeders,  they  are  almost  sure  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  inferior  lot  of  pigs.  I  would 
be  afraid  of  the  same  result  in  cattle. 

On  the  same  page  is  an  item  giving 
favorable  experience  with  sunflowers 
in  silage  corn.  I  would  add  a  word  of 
indorsement  to  this.  I  am  now  feeding 
this  sort  of  silage.  The  crop  stood  till 
after  frost,  as  I  always  want  my  silage 
corn  as  near  matured  as  1  can  get  it  in 
this  climate.  The  sunflower  seeds  were 
mature,  and  the  stalks  quite  hard,  but 
not  a  bit  of  it  is  left  by  cattle.  I  con¬ 
sider  it  a  good  addition  to  the  silage.  I 
have  tried  Soy  beans  in  a  small  way 
the  past  two  years,  but  have  not  got 
much  growth.  I  intend  to  inoculate 
them  this  year,  and  hope  to  get  better 
results.  If  we  can  grow  these  beans 
on  our  hill  farms  large  enough  to  pay 
to  grow  with  our  silage  corn  it  will  be 
a  great  source  of  protein  and  a  cheaper 
ration.  Meanwhile  try  sunflowers  and 
let  your  crop  stand  till  matured  or 
nearly  so.  As  a  recent  comer  from  the 
corn  belt,  I  find  the  tendency  here  is  to 
sacrifice  quality  in  silage  by  raising  too 
large  a  variety  for  this  climate,  sowing 
too  thickly  and  then  hustling  it  info  the 
silo,  sometimes  as  soon  as  tasselled  out. 


JOHN  A.  FRASER. 

Tioga  County,  New  York. 


Spring  Is  Coming 


You  will  soon  be  making  more 
butter.  Are  you  going  to  get  top- 
notch  prices  for  it? 

High-priced  butter  is  possible 
only  with  good  cream  and  good  salt. 

It’s  the  salt  that  brings  out  the 
flavor — and  it’s  the  flavor  that 
regulates  the  price. 

To  get  the  best  flavor,  use 
Worcester  Salt. 

Worcester  is  pure,  clean,  sweet — has 
not  a  trace  of  bitterness. 

Woucester  is  the  perfect  dairy  salt. 
It  will  help  you  get  top-notch  prices. 

WORCESTER 

SALT 

The  Salt  with  the  Savor 

Worcester  Salt  is  also  best  for  both 
cooking  and  table  use.  Its  grain  is  fine 
and  even. 

For  farm  and  dairy,  Worcester  Salt  is 
put  up  in  14-pound  cotton  bags  and  28- 
and  56-pound  Irish  linen 
bags.  Get  a  bag  from  your 
grocer. 

Send  us  your  dealer’s 
name  and  address  and  we 
will  mail  you  free  of  charge, 
our  booklet  “Butter-mak¬ 
ing  on  the  Farm.”  Con¬ 
tains  many  valuable  hints  for 
dairymen. 

WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY 

Largest  Producers  of  High- (trade 
Salt  ill  the  World 
NEW  YORK 


Strength- Efficiency-  Ourabi  I  ity 


are  most  essential  points  in  a  Hay 
Carrier.  You  do  not  want  to  wait  for 
repairs  during  the  haying  season. 

The  above  points  are  combined  in 


The  Ricker  Manuf acturingCo. ,  n  vS  st  Rochester,  N. Y. 


The  Rochester 


Reversible  Hay  Carriers 

which  are  unequalled  for  their  perfect  working 
qualities. 

For  fork  and  sling :  For  wood  and  steel  track. 
Draft  can  he  run  in  as  soon  as  it  clears  the  load. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
Write  us  for  a  complete  catalogue 


LITTER  CARRIERS 
FEED  CARRIERS 
HAY  CARRIERS 
DIVISION  STALLS 
STANCHIONS 
WATERING  BASINS 


MAKE  THE 

HORSE  GLAX5 

andEAGER  FOR  WORK. 

The  way  to  do  It  Is  to  dip  him  before  yon  put  him  at  the 
spring  work.  Take  off  his  winter  coat  that  holds 
the  wet  sweat  and  dirt.  He’ll  get  more  good 
from  his  feed,  look  better,  rest  better  and 
El  v©  you  bett©r  nervice.  The  best  and  most 
generally  used  clipper  Is  the 

Stewart  Ball  Bearing 
Clipping  Machine 

ft  turns  easy,  clips  fast  and  stays  sharp. 

Gears  are  all  file  hard  and  cut  from  solid 
steel  bar.  They  are  enclosed,  PRICE 
protected  and  run  In  oil;  little  <£■■■■:{> 
friction,  little  wear.  Has  six  “  M 
feet  of  new  style  easy  running  m 
flexible  shaft  and  the  celebrated  Stewart 
single  tension  clipping  bead,  highest  grade. 

Get  one  from  your  dealer  or  send  *2.00  and 
we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  balance.  Money 
back  If  not  satisfied. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co., 

1  43  Lasalio  Avo.,  1H. 
WrltefOrnlg  new  cat¬ 
alogueshowing  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Horse 
Clipping  and  Sheep 


riNE 


Shearing 

Machines. 


AlLtheWOOL 


YOU  LOSE  *  I220N  6SHEEP 
BY  THE  OLD  METHOD 

You  know  the  size  of  your  flock— figure  how 
much  more  money  you’ll  get  if  you  use  a 

Stewart  No.  9  Bali  Bearing 
Shearing  Machine 

It's  the  most  perfect  hand  operated  shearing 
machine  ever  devised.  Has  ball  bearings  In 
every  part  where  friction  or  wear  occurs.  Has  a 
ball  bearing  shearing  head  of  the  latest  Improved 
Stewart  pattern.  Price  complete.  In-  ®  |  |  CA 
eluding  4  combs  and  4  cutters  of  the  "  I  I  **w 
celebrated  Stewart  quality  Is  only...  “  " 

Get  one  from  your  dealor,  or  send  *2.00  and  we 
will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  balance.  Money  and 
transport  charges  back  If  not  satisfied. 


ORIGINAL  AND  ^  I 

GENUINE  FEN C 

STEEL  POSTS  AND  GATES 


A  cLr  Yrmw*  for  this  better>  stronger, 

^  A  vUl  heavier  galvanized  fenc¬ 

ing.  He  buys  in  large  quantities,  secures  lowest  freight  rates  and 
can  sell  to  you  cheaper  than  anyone  else. 


o 
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Wires 


American  Steel 
hence  Posts  Cheap¬ 
er  than  Wood  and 
More  Durable. 
Get  Catalog'. 


Two 

Great  Books  Free 

“Making  The  Farm  Pay” — a  simple 
and  short  treatise  on  farming,  covering 
the  tilings  every  farmer  and  his  boy 
should  know — sent  free  on  request. 
“The  Making  of  Steel” — a  complete 
account,  simply  and  clearly  presented, 
i  with  many  illustrations.  This  subject 
neverbefore  presented  in  so  concise^ 
a  manner.  Every  farmer  and 
his  boy  should  read  this. 

|  Sent  free  on 
request. 

FRANK  BAACKES. 
Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire 
t  Company 

v  Chicago;  New  York;  Cleveland; 
Pittsburg;  Denver: 

U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.— San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles,  Portland:  Seattle 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quic 
reply  and  a  “  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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ANOTHER  “  PERFECT  [POTATO.”  FROM  PASTURE  TO  GARDEN. 


Some  weeks  ago  we  printed  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  tuber  which  would  rank  as  a 
well-nigh  ideal  eating  potato.  Now,  on 
page  282  we  picture  another  which  also 
takes  high  rank.  This  potato  is  a  Pride 
of  Vermont  grown  by  Geo.  E.  Burdett, 
of  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.  Mr.  Burdett  won 


W.  A.  M.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Will  you  in¬ 
form  me  how  to  convert  an  acre  of  land, 
which  has  been  used  for  years  as  grazing 
land  for  cows,  into  land  for  intensive  cul¬ 
tivation  for  truck  and  small  fruits  and  ber¬ 
ries?  The  land  is  clay  and  shale  subsoil. 
I  hope  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  to 
take  farming  up  as  a  living,  and  to  use  one 
acre  for  poultry  and  one  acre  for  intensive 
farming.  The  farm  is  in  Northern  New 
Jersey. 


second  prize  in  the  Bowker  perfect  po¬ 
tato  contest.  His  yield  was  527.2  bush¬ 
els  on  a  measured  acre.  Of  this  yield 
11.6  per  cent,  ranked  as  “small”  tubers, 
or  under  four  ounces  in  weight,  while 
14.9  per  cent,  were  “large,”  or  over  12 
ounces.  This  left  73.5  per  cent,  between 
four  and  12  ounces,  or  the  best  cooking 
size.  These  potatoes  gave  an  average 
analysis  of  16.65  per  cent,  of  starch,  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  cooked  out  dry 
and  mealy.  We  asked  Mr.  Burdett  what 
changes  h£  would  make  in  culture  if 
he  were  to  try  for  another  prize,  and  if 
he  thinks  these  medium-sized,  high- 
quality  potatoes  pay  better  than  the 
larger  ones.  This  is  his  reply: 

“I  think  if  I  were  to  contest  again  I 
should  use  a  little  more  fertilizer  and 
plant  the  seed  a  little  closer  in  the  row. 
This,  I  think,  would  increase  the  yield 
and  the  potatoes  would  not  be  so  large. 
I  should  also  try  to  keep  them  sprayed 
a  little  more  thoroughly.  I  think  the 
best  way  to  produce  medium-sized,  high- 
quality  potatoes  is  to  select  the  seed 
from  hills  having  a  good  number  of 
smooth,  medium-sized  potatoes,  cut  them 
in  three  to  five  pieces,  so  that  each  piece 


Ans. — Such  land  is  usually  sour,  full 
of  tough  roots  and  weed  seeds,  and 
usually  thick  with  white  grubs  and  other 
insects.  Soil  for  intensive  farming  or 
gardening  must  be  the  reverse  of  this, 
sweet,  full  of  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
open  and  porus,  and  as  free  as  possible 
from  insects.  Plow  this  old  pasture  in 
the  Fall  and  leave  the  furrows  rough 
through  the  Winter.  On  most  soils  we 
would  advise  a  cover  crop  of  some 
sort,  but  a  rough  pasture  will  be  helped 
by  the  action  of  frost.  In  the  Spring 
put  on  at  least  one  ton  of  burned  lime 
to  the  acre  and  thoroughly  harrow  it 
in.  This  lime  will  sweeten  the  soil  and 
help  decay  the  old  roots  and  trash. 
Mark  the  acre  each  way  and  plant  corn. 
Give  it  thorough  culture,  keeping  the 
weeds  killed  as  they  start,  and  when 
working  the  soil  for  the  last  time  sow 
rye  and  crimson  clover  together  among 
the  corn  hills  and  cover  the  seed.  The 
thorough  culture  through  the  Summer 
will  destroy  many  of  the  white  grubs. 
The  following  Spring  plow  the  rye  and 
clover  under  and  plant  potatoes  in  hills, 
giving  the  most  thorough  culture  as  be¬ 
fore.  After  the  potatoes  are  dug  sow 
rye.  The  next  year  with  this  rye  plowed 
under  and  a  good  crop  of  manure  you 
may  have  this  soil  ready  to  start  “in¬ 
tensive  culture.”  You  must  sweeten  the 
soil  and  kill  out  the  foul  growth  in  the 
pasture 


will  contain  two  to  four  good  eyes,  drop 
them  about  a  foot  apart  and  cover  them 
quite  deep.  I  believe  that  such  a  crop 
will  pay  the  average  grower  because  he 
can  find  a  market  more  readily  and  us  x 
ally  get  a  little  better  price,  near  home 
at  least,  and  by  seeding  more  heavily 
and  using  more  fertilizer  I  think  the 
yield  is  better,  as  well  as  the  potatoes 
more  uniform  in  size.” 


Strawberries  on  “Grubby”  Soil. 

■/.  II.  P.,  Webster,  N.  Y. — I  have  about 
3%  acres  of  sandy  soil  on  which.  1  used 
the  m«nure  from  It  head  of  cattle  and  four 
horses  last  Spring,  and  planted  to  pota¬ 
toes.  There  were  from  three  to  10  white 
grubs  in  every  hill  of  potatoes.  This  Win¬ 
ter  I  am  manuring  the  poorest  of  it  with 
hog  and  horse  manure-;  in  the  Spring  I 
iutend  to  plant  it  to  strawberries.  How 
much  salt  can  I  use  per  acre  to  overcome 
grubs  without  injuring  plants,  and  how 
much  phosphate  per  acre  and  kind?  Would 
you  advise  ready-mixed,  potash  eight  to 
nine  available  phosphoric  acid  eight  to 
12?  Or  would  nitrate  of  soda  and  plaster 
or  plaster  mixed  with  the  phosphate  be 
best? 

Ans. — We  would  not  advise  you  to 
plant  strawberries  in  this  field  this  year. 
There  are  too  many  white  grubs,  and 
they  will  surely  injure  if  not  ruin  the 
crop.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  salt 
will  clean  them  out.  A  drove  of  hungry 
hogs  would  get  them,  and  clean  culture 
will  help,  but  we  should  expect  to  invite 
disaster  by  setting  plants  now.  Better 
plant  early  corn  and  give  the  most 
thorough  culture.  Then  plant  in  early 
Fall  or  wait  until  next  year.  With  the 
manure  that  you  will  use  the  mixture 
of  phosphate  and  potash  ought  to 
answer,  but  100  pounds  nitrate  of  soda 
per  acre  in  addition  would  help. 


Corn  in  the  Henyard. 

Would  you  tell  me  whether  I  need  any 
chemicals  on  3  Vi  acres  of  land  that  I 
wish  to  grow  corn  on  every  year?  It  is 
used  as  a  henyard.  This  laud  gets  all  the 
dressing  from  <>00  laying  hens  and  about 
000  chickens  and  one  horse.  I  want  to 
put  rye  In  the  corn  as  a  cover  crop.  I 
And  that  the  only  crop  I  can  grow  and 
let  the  hens  and  chickens  run  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  What  I  want  to  do  is 
to  keep  this  land  in  a  good  state  of  culti¬ 
vation  for  corn.  About  one-half  of  the 
stalks  go  back  on  the  land  in  the  form  of 
litter  for  hens.  I  grew  about  400  bushels 
of  ear  corn  last  year,  which  was  a  great 
help  toward  feeding  the  hens.  Does  the 
corn  take  out  more  than  I  am  putting  on. 
and  if  so,  what  kind  of  chemicals  to  use 
for  best  results  for  corn?  G.  s. 

Whiteman,  Mass. 

This  is  a  good  plan — to  grow  corn  in 
the  hen  yard  and  sow  rye  at  the  last 
working.  If  you  keep  the  hens  out  until 
the  corn  is  too  large  for  them  to  scratch 
up  and  then  let  them  in  they  wll  have 
shade  and  they  will  help  the  crop.  The 
manure  alone  will  finally  give  too  much 
stalk  and  soft  grain,  as  it  provides  an 
excess  of  nitrogen.  Use  a  mixture  of 
three  parts  fine  ground  bone  and  one 
part  muriate  of  potash  in  addition  to 
the  manure.  Half  a  ton  or  1,200  pounds 
of  this  mixture  on  the  field  will  give 
you  better  grain.  It  will  pay. 


Iflilf*  Sanitary 

K\l  N  U  Separalorl 

[Factoru  Direct  ToYou 
No 

[Money., 

Down-fe* 


Buy 
OnYourl 
Own 
Terms 


Capacity  Up 
To  BOO  lbs.  per  Hour' 

XX/E  don’t  ask  you  to  lend  a  penny,  make  any  de- 
*  *  poaH  or  obligate  yourself  iu  any  way.  Simply 
try  a  Kine  Sanitary  Separator  in  your  own  home  or 
dairy  for  Ten  Weeks  free,  just  as  if  you  owned  it. 
test  it  with  warm  or  cold  milk,  and  if  it  doesn't 
•eparate  all  the  cream  right  down  to  the  very  last 
drop  in  finer  condition  and  do  it  easier  than  any 
other  separator  on  the  market,  bar  none — then  re¬ 
turn  it.  at  our  expanse,  the  trial  costs  you  nothing. 

Simplest  and  Most  Efficient 

Absolutely  Sanitary 

The  King  ekims  warm  orcold  tnilk  more  thorough¬ 
ly  and  easier  than  any  separator  made,  regardless  of 
price.  Positively  never  deicated  in  a  skimming  con¬ 
test.  Strong,  durable,  runs  very  freely;  has  all  latest 
improvements  including  our  improved  separable  disc 
bowl.  Simplest  machine  to  clean,  all  parts  readily  ac¬ 
cessible.  No  nooks  or  corners  to  gather  or  bold  dirt. 
After  ten  weeks'  Free  Trial,  if  you  decide  to  keep  it, 
you  can  take  all  the  time  you  want  to  pay.  The 
KIRS  SANITARY  SEPARATOR  in  all  sizescost  you  only 
one-balf  as  much  as  agents'  machines.  Buying  direct 
from  our  factory  save*  you  all  the  expense  of  the 
agents,  salesmen,  stores,  wagon*,  etc.  To  prove  our 
claims,  wc  make  the  most  Liberal  Offer  ever  heard  of. 

Life  Long  Guarantee 

Should  any  part  of  the  King  Separator  prove  de¬ 
fective  in  material  or  workmanship  during  the  entire 
life  of  the  machine,  we’ll  replace  it  with  a  new  and 
perfect  part  absolutely  free  of  all  cost  to  you  and  pre¬ 
pay  all  express  charges. 

Our  mlllion-dollar-factory  stands  back  of 
every  KING  Separator 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  at  once 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  savemoney.  It  is  to  your 
advantage  to  read  our  descriptive  catalog  AT  ONCE. 

KING  SEPARATOR  WORKS 

277  Rano  St.v  Buffalo*  N-  Y. 
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International  Prize  Winner 


Wonderful  Imported  French  Cream  Separator  Now 
Being  Offered  U.  S.  Farmers 


HAS  WON  FIRST  PRIZES  AND  GOLD  MEDALS 
ALL  OVER  EUROPE 


Every  firmer  who  owns  three  or  more  cows  will  be 
greatly  interested  in  the  following: 

The  Melotte  acknowledged  all  over  Europe  as  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  separators — the  prize  winner  everywhere — kept 
out  of  the  United  States  only  by  patent  laws  and  contract 
arrangements,  can  now  be  had  for  the  first  time  in  the 
United  States.  Known  as  the  100  per  cent  skimmer,  the 
easiest  of  all  machines  to  operate,  the  easiest  to  clean,  the 
Melotte  will  prove  a  boon  to  American 
farmers,  as  it  has  already  to  Europeans. 

This  is  the  announcement  made  by 
Henry  Babson,  who  has  imported  the  first 
shipment  of  Melotte  cream  separators  from 
Belgium,  and  who,  by  arrangements  with 
Air.  Melotte,  is  enabled  to  make  a  most 
remarkable  rock  bottom  easy  payment 
offer  on  the  introduction.  Farmers  who 
realize  what  it  means  to  get  the  best  of 
separators  should  get  at  once  a  Melotte 
booklet  and  explanation  of  the  introduc¬ 
tory  offer.  A  book  of  great  educational 
value  to  the  farmer  entitled  “Profit¬ 
able  Dairy  mg*’  is  also  being  distri¬ 
buted  throughout  the  country  by 
Mr.  Babson  in  an  effort  to  educate  the  farmer  up 
to  the  very  latest  word  in  practical  and  economical 
dairying.  This  book  was  written  by  two  of  the 
greatest  dairying  experts  in  this  country, —Prof. 
G.  II.  Benkendorf,  Wisconsin  Dairy  School  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  at  Madison.  Wis.,  and  K.  L.  Hatch. 
iVinnebago  County  Agricultural  School,  Witme- 
■oune,  Wis.  A  post  card  to  Mr.  Henry  Babson, 
Dept.  429?,  19th  St.  &  California  A ve.,  Chicago. 

this  book,  as  welt  as  the  Melotte 
any  one  who  wishes  to  possess  a  copy  of  this 
In  writing  state  how  many  cows  you  own. 


ODORLESS  FERTILIZERS 

FARMERS’  FERTILIZER  CO.  of  America.  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  all  grades  of  Inoculated  Odorless  Fertilizers,  Soluble  Phosphatic  T.iine, 
Ground  Rock  Phosphate,  Basic  Absorbent  Meal,  want  Responsible  Agents  Immediately.  Fertilizers 
manufactured  under  a  new  patent  process  which  does  not  require  sulphuric  or  other  injurious 
acid;  al  wavs  dry  and  drillable,  never  harden  nor  rot  the  sacks;  analyses  guaranteed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  State  Laws.  Write  immediately  for  Exclusive  Territory. 

700  Form  A\zo.,  Dept.  D,  IPittsToxii-gli,  Pa. 


GARDEN 
TOOLS  from 
The  Garden  State 

'C'OR  the  best  go  where  the  best 
A  are  made  and  the  best  are 
used— go  to  New  Jersey— the  i 
State  of  excellent  gardens. 

If  you  want  a  garden  tool , 
of  superiority  buy  aa 

\IR0NAQ£\ 


Cun  he 
purchAAeO 
in  KlmpleKt  form 
au«i  atlauhiiioui* 
aildett  aa 
xicciWhI. 


Ph  ila. 


-  _  • 
vrenloch 

Aak  your  dealer 
to  allow  you 
Irou  A*®  No.  6  " 


made  at  Qrenloch,  New 

Jersey,  the 

»onrce  of 
icood  KartJeu 

tools. 

Our  No.  6  it 
a  combined 
Hill  Seeder, 
f  Drill  Seeder, 
Sluxle  Wheel 
Hoe  and 
Do  u  b  L  e 
Wheel  Hoe. 

All  •' ban  gee 
quickly 

and 

•  a* I ly 
made. 


Write  to*day 
for  m»eclal  booklet#. 


BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 

Box  102- J  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Meeker 

Disc  Smoothing  Harrow 

Onion  Seed  Drills  and  Hand  Wheel  Hoes 
Southport  Globe  Onion  Seed 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  lb-ices 

THE  C.  0.  JELLIFF  MFG.  CORP. 

SOUTHPORT,  CONNECTICUT 


Complete 
line  of 
farm,  garden 
and  orchard 
tools. 


AGENTS 


Our  abHolutely  aquare 
*30.00  to  $t»7.50  weekly 
salary  ami  com¬ 

mit?  s  ion  proposition 

lures  s  i  o  a  d  y  work¬ 
ers  unfailing-  suceesa. 
WM.  It.  PWTICREW,  Manager,  Box  309Y,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


EVERY  effort  has  been 
made  to  simplify  its 
design.  There’s  noth¬ 
ing  complicated  about  it. 
We  even  build  an  absolutely 
water-proof  ignition  system  to  use  in 
connection  with  this  engine,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  ignition  troubles.  Engine  is  de¬ 
signed  to  run  on  gasoline  or  kerosene. 

Caille  Perfection 
Unit  Power  Plants 

are  the  height  of  simplicity.  Any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  can  run  them.  All  parts 
are  completely  enclosed  except  the  fly 
wheel.  No  oil  can  splash  ont — no  water 
can  splash  in.  One  large  sight-feed  lubri¬ 
cator  oils  cylinder  walls,  piston,  piston- 
pin  and  crank-pin.  The  engine  shown  is 
designed  for  a  16  or  30-foot  launch.  Has 
two  cylinders — cast  en  bloc  like  an  auto¬ 
mobile  engine.  Requires  less  space  than 
most  engines  of  the  single  cylinder  type. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  Caille  engine 
family.  We  also  build  other  types  and 
other  sizes  for  larger  or  smaller  boats. 
Our  beautiful  free  •  FULL 
catalog  explains  all.  g 
Send  for  it  today. 

Caille  Perfection 
*  Motor  Co., 

1260  Caille  SI. 

Dotrolt,  Mich. 


|MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLI NG 

WATER  WELLS 


Our  Free  Drillers'  Book  with 
aatalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes:  ti no¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Kasy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO. 
Beaver  Falls,  pa. 


GROUND  LIMESTONE 

FOR  SOIL  IMPROVEMENT 

Alfalfa  and  Clover  MUST  have  it 
ANALYSIS  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  circulars  OKDEK  EARLY 

THE  STEARNS  LIME  COMPANY 

DANBURY,  CONN. 

Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

At  Small  Cost  with 

WILSON’S  PHOSPHATE  MILLS 

rom  1  to  40  H.  P.  Also  Bone 
Cutters,  hand  and  power, 
for  the  poultryraen;  grit  and 
shell  mills,  farm  feed  mills, 
family  grist  mills,  scrap 
cake  mills.  Send  for  our  catalog. 
Wilson  Bros. .Sole  Mfrs.,  Easton. Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

We  receive  many  letters  that  do  not 
contain  the  name  or  address  of  the 
writer.  Such  anonymous  communica¬ 
tions  cannot  receive  consideration.  Al¬ 
ways  sign  full  name  and  address  when 
writing  us — you  need  have  no  fear  that 
your  name  will  be  printed  without  your 
permission. 

Would  it  be  too  much  trouble  to  give  mo 
the  reliability  of  the  Veterinary  Science 
Association,  London,  Ontario,  Canada? 
They  wish  to  employ  me  as  an  assistant 
manager.  j.  or.  n. 

Colorado. 

This  concern  has  been  working  fake 
schemes  on  the  people  of  the  States  for 
the  last  15  or  20  years.  They  may 
promise  you  a  position  as  manager,  but 
we  think  when  you  get  down  to  par¬ 
ticulars  you  will  simply  have  a  chance 
to  sell  something  for  them  on  commis¬ 
sion,  and  you  may  be  required  to  put 
up  some  cash  in  advance  at  that.  They 
claim  to  give  a  course  in  veterinary 
science  and  to  graduate  students,  but 
they  are  not  recognized  by  State  au¬ 
thorities,  and  their  certificate  of  grad¬ 
uation,  if  they  give  one,  would  not 
authorize  the  holder  to  practice  veterin¬ 
ary  medicine  in  the  States  nor  any¬ 
where  else. 

I  wish  to  inquire  if  you  know  anything 
of  the  American  Investment  Association 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.?  They  claim  to 
bring  the  sellers  and  buyers  of  farms  to¬ 
gether  and  charge  an  advance  fee  of  $7.50. 
and  if  the  sale  is  made  they  want  $7.50 
more.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  they  will 
sell  the  farm.  a.  t.  m. 

Minnesota. 

Charging  an  advance  fee  for  listing 
farms  was  originated  by  W.  Ostrander 
of  Philadelphia.  The  business  consisted 
in  collecting  the  fees  rather  than  in 
selling  the  farms.  This  Minneapolis 
concern  seems  to  be  following  the  Os¬ 
trander  lead  in  collecting  the  fee  first, 
and  if  it  has  sold  farms  we  have  no 
records  of  such  sales.  It  is  time  enough 
to  pay  a  commission  on  a  sale  after  .he 
contract  is  signed,  and  our  advice  would 
be  not  to  pay  any  such  fees  in  advance. 

I  am  sending  you  enclosed  Mr.  Fhilo’s 
latest.  Perhaps  you  have  read  this  won¬ 
derful  combination  of  somewhat  toned-down 
guff.  But  what  strikes  me  as  remarkable 
is  the  fact  that  what  you  have  to  buy  in 
Florida  is  so  dirt  cheap  and  the  things 
you  have  to  sell  bring  enormous  prices.  If 
this  is  the  case  in  Florida,  it  isn’t  so  in 
Indiana,  or  any  other  State  I  know.  n.  s. 
Indiana. 

Mr.  Philo  will  undoubtedly  influence 
some  poor  people  with  a  little  money  to 
leave  their  homes  and  invest  their  sav¬ 
ings  in  his  Florida  scheme.  In  this 
pamphlet  he  talks  about  building  a  town, 
and  promises  prizes  to  those  who  sug¬ 
gest  a  name  for  it.  The  joker  is  found 
in  the  requirement  that  the  person  pro¬ 
posing  the  name  must  make  a  remittance 
for  land.  If  you  really  want  to  go  to 
Florida  do  not  play  sucker  to  any  pro¬ 
moter.  Go  there  and  you  can  select 
land  better  suited  to  your  needs  than 
the  promoters  will  sell  you,  for  any 
way  from  a  half  to  a  tenth  of  the  prices 
you  would  pay  them. 

The  so-called  “blue  sky”  act,  first  adopt¬ 
ed  in  Kansas  and  directed  against  ques¬ 
tionable  investment  companies,  became  the 
law  of  Vermont  by  the  approval  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Fletcher  to-day.  The  State  Bank 
Commissioner  will  investigate  all  such  com¬ 
panies  hereafter  before  giving  them  a  li¬ 
cense. — Daily  Paper. 

Good  for  Vermont.  We  also  have 
good  prospects  of  a  similar  law  in  New 
York.  The  corporations  which  issue  and 
sell  bogus  certificates  are  creatures  of  the 
State,  and  it  is  a  scandal  that  the  State 
should  license  crooks  to  prey  on  its 
citizens.  It  makes  the  State  a  partner 
in  the  crime.  While  the  State  author¬ 
izes  the  creation  of  corporation  entities, 
it  should  at  least  restrain  it  from  delib¬ 
erate  robbery  of  the  people,  through 
the  privilege  granted  it  by  the  law. 

We  have  just  received  a  complaint 
from  the  shipper  which  illustrates  a 
frequent  experience  of  shippers  of  farm 
produce  to  city  markets.  Last  month 
a  most  experienced  grower  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  shipped  11  baskets  of 
Ohio  Nonpareil  apples  to  a  commission 
man  in  Wallabout  Market,  Brooklyn. 
The  commission  merchant  claims  that 
about  this  time  he  received  10  baskets 
bearing  neither  his  address  nor  the 
name  and  address  of  the  shipper.  He 
was  told  by  the  truckman  that  these  were 
found  in  the  car;  that  they  belonged 
to  him,  and  he  received  the  10  baskets 
and  receipted  for  them,  and  did  not 
know  the  name  of  the  shipper  until  the 
freight  bill  was  presented  for  payment. 
Afterwards  he  discovered  that  the  con¬ 


tents  of  the  10  baskets  were  not  Ohio 
Nonpareil  apples,  but  the  poorest  qual¬ 
ity  of  Kieffer  pears.  He  sold  them  at 
50  cents  per  basket  and  made  returns  of 
$3.35  net  to  the  shipper.  The  shipper’s 
estimated  value  of  the  apples  was  $1.75 
v  a  basket,  and  this  the  commission  mer¬ 
chant  agreed  was  a  fair  price  at  the 
time.  The  railroad  claims  that  it  has 
the  merchant's  receipt  for  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  apples,  and  since  their  records 
are  clear  they  refuse  to  make  good  the 
loss.  The  commission  merchant,  on  the 
other  hand,  claims  that  shipments  of 
this  kind  are  constantly  being  received 
from  railroads  without  examination  of 
their  contents,  and  that  the  receipt  given 
for  them  was  nothing  more  or  less  than 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of 
so  many  baskets,  but  what  is  a  shipper 
a  hundred  miles  away  going  to  do  in  a 
situation  of  the  kind?  The  rule  has  been 
to  suffer  their  loss  in  silence  and  trust 
to  luck  for  better  treatment  the  next 
time. 

It  is  repeated  instances  of  this  kind 
that  have  suggested  a  provision  in  the 
market  commission  bill  that  will 
tend  to  protect  shippers  in  such  circum¬ 
stances.  Our  suggestion  is  that  the 
shipper  be  required  to  mail  a  bill  of  the 
quality  and  grade  of  goods  to  the  con¬ 
signees  at  the  time  that  the  goods  were 
shipped.  If  the  merchant  disputes  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  goods,  that 
he  be  obliged  to  notify  a  local  inspector 
promptly  and  have  a  certified  accounting 
of  the  shipment  made  before  he  at¬ 
tempts  the  sale.  Failing  to  do  this  the 
merchant  would  be  responsible  for  the 
goods  billed.  This,  of  course,  implies 
that  the  State  should  employ  local  in¬ 
spectors  to  look  after  matters  of  the 
kind,  and  the  State  can  do  shippers  and 
consumers  no  better  service  than  to  pro¬ 
vide  such  a  system  of  inspection.  While 
in  such  cases  the  total  loss  comes  on  art 
individual  producer,  the  consumer  bears 
his  share  of  the  burden  in  tbe  increased 
cost  of  living  which  results  from  such  a 
system.  We  withhold  the  names  of  the 
parties  in  this  case  for  the  present,  be¬ 
cause  the  matter  is  yet  under  adjust¬ 
ment,  and  we  propose  to  see  that  the 
shipper  in  this  case  gets  paid  for  his 
apples. 

E.  G.  Lewis  of  University  City  has  pur¬ 
chased  23,000  acres  of  land  near  Pascadero, 
Cal.,  where  he  expects  to  establish  an  ideal 
colony  at  an  expense  of  approximately 
$10,000,000.  Two  thousand  business  men 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  project  it  was  learned  to¬ 
day  from  those  closely  associated  with 
Lewis,  who  at  present  is  in  California. 

A  residence  right  may  be  purchased  on 
much  the  same  lines  as  an  insurance  policy, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  applicant,  it 
was  said.  Upon  the  payment  of  a  stipu¬ 
lated  sum  persons  will  be  assured  of  a 
home  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

There  will  be  no  taxes  to  pay  directly, 
as  10  per  cent  of  the  income  from  each 
piece  of  property  will  be  put  into  a  com¬ 
mon  fund  from  which  all  taxes  will  be 
paid.  Then  in  case  a  man  has  a  crop  fail¬ 
ure  one  year  he  will  have  no  taxes  to  pay, 
but  the  burden  will  be  borne  by  his  neigh¬ 
bor  who  may  be  raising  a  different  kind  of 
fruit  and  have  a  large  crop. 

It  was  said  that  if  the  project  proved 
a  success  Mr.  Lewis  will  begin  at  once  the 
establishment  of  a  similar  colony  in  Flor¬ 
ida. 

lie  also  has  plans  to  consolidate  five 
monthly  magazines  with  a  combined  circu¬ 
lation  of  three  million  copies  a  month.  Two 
of  them  are  published  in  Chicago  and  three 
in  New  York.  They  will  be  brought  to  St. 
Louis  and  published  in  the  Lewis  plant  at 
University  City. — Nashville  Democrat. 

The  above  sounds  familiar.  Why  any 
respectable  paper  should  give  publicity 
to  such  stuff  is  more  than  we  can  un¬ 
derstand.  It  puts  the  publisher  in  the 
position  of  a  conspirator  in  the  Lewis 
schemes.  Less  than  a  year  ago  Lewis 
was  pitiably  whining  that  he  was  broke, 
and  appealing  to  sympathetic  women  to 
send  remittances  to  help  him  out.  This 
after  collecting  and  squandering  some 
eight  or  ten  million  dollars  collected  on 
schemes  from  poor  country  people.  Now 
he  looms  up  with  another  ten  million 
proposition.  It  is  a  matter  of  court 
record  that  when  Lewis  was  collecting 
money  on  real  estate  and  publishing 
schemes  in  St.  Louis  and  representing 
great  profit  to  the  investors  in  them,  that 
he  was  losing  over  $50,000  a  month  in 
the  publishing  business,  and  that  the 
real  estate  was  then  encumbered  for 
more  than  it  was  ever  worth.  Lewis 
has  promoted  75  or  80  schemes,  big  and 
little;  and  the  people  who  put  their 
money  into  them  invariably  lost  it.  The 
present  scheme  will  be  no  exception.  One 
of  them  was  a  California  land  scheme 
too.  When  he  was  working  the  St. 
Louis  schemes  he  paid  an  attorney  a  re¬ 
tainer  of  $10,000  a  year  to  help  him 
avoid  the  laws  of  his  State  and  county. 
The  legal  fee  of  course,  came  out  of  the 
pockets  of  his  victims.  If  there  is  any¬ 
one  silly  enough  to  want  to  contribute  to 
a  similar  fee  now  Mr.  Lewis  is  evidently 
at  the  new  stand  ready  to  receive  remit¬ 
tances.  j.  j.  0. 


DRILL  YOUR  OATS— IT  PAYS 

Illinois  Experiment  Station  shows  an  average  gain  of 
3.6  bushels  per  acre. 

At  Kansas  Station  they  found  a  gain  of  4  bushels 
per  acre. 

Iowa  Station  found  a  gain  of  over  9  bushels  per  acre. 

Get  this  extra  crop  by  using  Single  Disc  Van  Brunt 
Drill — the  drill  that  will  not  choke  in  sticky,  trashy 
ground.  Guaranteed  to  make  a  good  seed  bed  in  any 
ground  that  can  be  seeded. 

Here  Arc  the  Valuable  Features — 

"Wheels  always  stand  true 
Hopper  trussed— don’t  sag 
"Adjustable  gate  force  feed 
•Bearings  extend  under  frame 
Adjustable  spring  pressure 
^  “Every  seed  at  bottom  of  furrow 

The  Van  Brunt  adjustable  gate  force  feed  compels 
even  seeding  in  any  kind  of  ground  without  bunching 
or  damaging  the  kernel. 

Van  Brunt  Closed  Delivery  permits  seed  to  drop 
into  furrow  when  it  is  wide  open.  “It  beats  the  dirt.” 

Write  at  once  for  new  free  book,  VB  No.  33 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO. 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


i  ou  gel  Dig  prom*  from  nght  farming— even  on  a  small  farm.  The  right 
way  u  the  machinery  and  tractor  way.  If  your  farm  isn’t  big  enough  to  keep  a  traetoi 
buiy  gel  together  with  a  few  of  the  neighbors  and  buy  a 


‘Asrluii 


_  _  Porte 

15-30  h.p. 

You’ll  all  enjoy  lighter  work,  better  crops  and  bigger  profits.  Any  intelligent  farm  hand  caa 
run  one  after  our  expert  has  taught  him.  A  GasPull  will  do  all  your  plowing,  harrowing. 

threshing,  shredding,  baling,  filling  silos,  etc.  We  have  complete  outfits 
for  all  this  work. 

A  1 5-30  h.  p.  GasPull  has  the  power  of  1 5  horses  at  the  cost  of  ten. 

W e  have  bigger  ones  for  threshing  and  big  farm  work.. 

Write  for  GasPull  Data-Book,  No.  352  and  ask  the  name  of 
our  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Power-Farming  Machinery 
LA  PORTE,  IND. 


on 


Fairbanks -Morse  Eclipse  Engines 

Simplest,  most  practical,  lowest  priced  high  grade  engines 
now  offered.  Light  enough  to  be  easily  moved  from  place 
to  place.  Use  little  fuel. 

Built  in  Two  Sizes:  No.  1  and  No.  2 

Either  size  furnished  with  or  without  pump  jack. 

No.  1  Eclipse  engine  will  run  on  a  pint  of  gasoline 
per  hour.  Powerful  enough  to  pump  from  wells  of  ordinary 
depth;  also  run  cream  separator,  washing  machine,  etc. 

No.  2  is  twice  as  powerful  as  No.  1.  Recommended  for 
deep  wells,  running  feed  grinders,  wood  sawing,  etc. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  FD  598  and  tell  us  what  you 
want  to  run  with  the  engine. 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago  Cleveland  Cincinnati  New  Tor k 
I  and  Gasoline  Engines.  Oil  Tractors,  Pumps.  Water  Systems  Electric  Light  Plants,  Wind  Mills,  Feed  6rlnders 
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MARKETS 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  Ending  Feb.  21,  1913. 

BUTT  Kit 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 35  to  .36 


Good  to  Cboioe . 82  («  .34 

Loner  Grades  . 27  Go  .29 

Storage . 28  @  .34 

State  Dairy,  beat . 32  ©  31 

Common  to  Good . 22  ®  .29 

.  .18  (<0  .23 

Hacking  Stock .  17  .21 


Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  35  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  36J$  cents. 


OH  K  ICS  U 


•full  Ci  earn,  best . 

.17 

.14 

to  18 

«»  .16 

Common  to  Uood  . 

Skims . 

KGG  8 

White, choice  to  fancy . 

Good  to  prime . 

.25 

.21 

to  .26 

to  .34 
to  .22 

to  .20 

Mixed  Colors,  best  .. 

Common  to  Good.., 

W ©stem,  bust . . . . 

Under  grados . 

.15 

.12 

Checks  unci  dirties. . 

Storage  . 

to  38 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap  .  choice,  1911  . 

.07 

.06 

to  .OS 

Common  to  good.. 

Suu  dried... . 

Chops,  till)  lbs . 

Raspberries .  . 

Cherries .  . 

1.50 

.17 

to  1.60 
to  .19 

Huckleberries. . . 

Ji 

FUK8H  FRUITS 

Apples— Ren  Davis,  bbl . 

Hubbardston  . 

1.76 

to  2.60 

Newtown  Pippin  . 

2.50 

2.00 

King . 

to  3.75 

Spy  .  2.50  to  3.75 

Spitzenburg .  2  50  to  3.75 

Winesap .  2  50  to  4.00 

Bellflower .  I  75  to  2,75 

Greening . 2.00  to  3.25 

Baldwin  .  2  00  to  3.00 

Western,  choice  varieties,  box...  1.50  to  2.00 

Common  to  good,  box . 50  <3  1.25 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  8.00  to  10. 00 

Long  Island,  bbl .  8.0U  w  9.60 

Jersey,  bbl .  7.00  to  9.60 

Strawberries,  Florida,  qt . 20  to  .50 

BKAN8 

Marrow.  100  lbs . 4.90  ®  5.25 

Medium .  ...  4.00  to  4.10 

Pea .  3  95  to  4.10 

Bed  Kidney . 4.C0  to  4.50 

White  Kidney  .  5,70  to  5.75 

Yellow  Kye .  4.00  @  4.20 

Lima.  California .  6. 16  to  6.20 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice  . 26- to  28 

Common  to  Good . 20  to  -25 

Paciflc  Coast . 17  to  .23 

Old  Stock . 08  to  .12 

German  Crop .  46  to  -48 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  2.25®  2.75 

Southern,  new.  bbl .  2,00  to  4.00 

State,  180  lbs .  1.75  to  2.00 

Maine,  168  lb.  bag .  1.85  to  2.00 

Bermuda,  new,  bbl .  4.00  to  5.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1.50  to  2.75 

Beets,  new,  bbl .  l.ot)  to  2.00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 08  to  0.18 

Carrots,  bbl . 75  to  1.50 

Cauliflowers,  Southern,  crate .  1.00  to  1.50 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton .  7.00  to  9.00 

Domestic  seed .  3.00  to  4  00 

New,  Southern,  bbl.  crate . 90  to  1.00 

Red,  ton . 14.00  tolG.OU 

Kale,  bbl . 40  to  .50 

Lettuce. 'sbbl  bkt .  1.00  to  3.00 

Onions,  State  &  W’n.,  100  lb.  bag . 50  to  1  .no 

Orange  Co..  100  lb  bag . 25  to  75 

Conn.,  red  and  yellow.  1001b.  bag.  .50  to  75 

Conn,  Valley,  white,  bbl .  4,00  a  6.50 

Peppers,  Fla.  carrier. .  . 0.75  to  1.50 

Peas.  Southern,  bu . 3.00  to  5.60 

String  Beans,  bu .  1.U0  to  3.50 

Squash,  bbl .  1  50  to  2.00. 

Kgg  Plants.  Fla-,  box .  I  25  to  2.00 

Spinach,  bbL . 75  to  1.12 

Tomatoes— Southern  carrier  .  1.00  to  2.25 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 50  to  .75 

Rutabaga . 50  to  .90 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers.  No.  1,  do* .  1.25  to  1.75 

No.  2,  box .  3.00  to  5.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 20  to  -50 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10  to  .30 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 1.00  to  2,00 

Lettuce,  do* . 10  to  .30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 14  «  .15 

Fowls..  . 16  to  .15 

Boosters . 11  to  12 

Ducks . 18  to  .20 

Geese . 13  a  .14 

Turkeys . 19  to  .20 

Guineas,  pair . 65  gi  .75 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 23  to  .24 

Common  to  Good . 18  to  .21 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 28  to  .32 

Squab,  broilers,  pair . 80  to  .90 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 20  to  .25 

Roasters  . 18  @  .22 

Fowls . 14  to  .17 

Capons — fancy . 26  @  .28 

Ducks, . 16  to  .20 

Geese . u  ©  .18 

8quabs.  dor . 50  @  6.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay.  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 19  00  to  20  00 

No.  2 . 17.00  to  18.50 

No.  3 . 14.00  to  15.00 

Clover  Mixed . 13.00  to  18  00 

Straw,  Rye . 19.00  to  20.00 


MILLFEED. 


Wheat  bran,  ton . 23.00  a  24 .00 

Middlings . 24  00  @27.00 

Red  Dog . 29.7a  r«29.C0 

Corn  Meal . 25.00  ©26.00 

Lins-eed  meal . 31.50  ©32.00 

Hominy  chop . 23.00  ©24.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs . 6.25  to  8  85 

Bulls . 5.00  to  7  00 

Cows .  3.1)0  to  6.00 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  lOOlbs . 8.50  tol2.50 

Calls .  6  00  ©  8.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 4.00  to  5.50 

Lambs .  8  00  to  9.00 

Hogs . . .  7  50  to  7.75 


COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves,  good  to  prime . 15  ®  .16 

Common . 09  ®  .14 

Pork,  light  weights . 11  to  .12 

Mediums  and  heavy . 09  to  .10 

Hothouse  lambs,  head . 6.00  to  9.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring . 1.01  «  ... 

No.  2,  Bed . 1.10  to  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.03  to  ... 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 55  to  .58 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 37  to  .41 

Rye . 65  ®  6S 


Power  Saves  Feed  Bills 

Don't  waste  the  feed.  Get  the  full  value 
from  the  grain  you  feed  your  stock— grind  it 
—get  all  the  beef  and  pork  out  of  every 
bushel.  Get  a  feed  mill  outfit.  Here's  a 
good  one— 


A  Rumely- Olds  Engine 
and  a  Rumely  Feed  Mill 

We  don’t  have  to  tell  you  about  this 
engine.  It's  proved  its  worth.  Thirty- 
five  years  of  experience  goes  into  every 
engine.  It's  built  right— every  part  of 
the  best  material.  You’ll  find  a  hundred 
uses  for  this  engine.  It  will  make  money 
for  you  every  day.  Inquire  about  this  en¬ 
gine— you  can't  go  wrong  on  it.  It's  built 
for  service  and  will  save  money  for  you 
every  day  that  you  own  one. 

The  Rumely  reed  Mill  is  the  right  mill 
to  grind  feed— made  of  the  best  materials 
— least  number  of  parts— easily  adjusted. 
Send  for  Data-Book  No.  344  ,  on  the  Rumelg- 
Olds  Engine  and  information  about  this  feed  mill. 

Aik  the  name  of  our  neareit  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Power-Farming  Machinery 
LA  PORTE,  1ND.  553a 


The  Eddy  Steel  Plow  needs 
no  Introduction  to  the  farmer  in  pro¬ 
gressive  communities — it  has  proven  its  ability  to  do 
unequalled  work  under  most  any  conditions.  Light  in  weight 
and  draft,  yet  strongly  built  throughout  for  haiu.longservice. 
Our  36  S,  two-borse,  steel  beam  Plow  will  turn  a  furrow 
5  to  9lnches  deep  and  11  to  15  inches  wide.  A  strong, 
light  plow  with  many  exclusive  good  features. for  level 
or  hillside.  Reverses  automatically ;  has  wider  range  ofuse- 

fulnesa  than  ordinary 
plows.  Many  years 
of  satisfaction  in 
this  popular  plow 


"EDDY 

READY 


Tha  EDDY  Plows  are  backed  by  78  years  of 
successful  plow-making.  Every  EDDY  Plow 
has  made  anlndividual  record  of  success  foritself. 

The  EDDY  Two-Way  Sulky  Plow  is  the  highest  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  type.  Strong,  simple,  durable  and 
dependable,  readily  adjustable,  always  under  perfect 
control,  many  exclusive  features  that  make  it  the  best 
plow  for  hard  service  in  all  kinds  of  soil. 

The  EDDY  trademark  on  a  plow  is  the  emblem  of  quality. 
Write  today  for  Catalog  “A.”If  we  have  no  agent  in 
your  vicinity,  wo  want  to  make  you  a 
special  proposition.  Be  the  ilrst  to 
grasp  the  opportunity — write  NOW. 


No  Money  Down — No  Bank  Deposit — Absolutely 
FREE  for  Thirty-Day  Test  on  Your  Own  Farmi 


That’s  my  1913  offer  to  you.  Can  you  beat  it  ?  Never.  Doesn’t  it  prove  I 
to  you  that  the  Galloway  must  be  all  and  more  than  I  claim  for  it,  or  I  could  never  make  ' 
cn  an  unheard -of -offer?  Of  course  it  doea,  and  I  mean  just  that.  Send  for  one  today:  irive  it  a 
.»i  f - - — - - '  1  - - - - “Galloway  makes  the  beet 


k8UCl _ 

|  trial  on  your  own  farm,  any  way  you  p 
I  apreader  on  earth” .  40.000  farmers  h; 


lease,  and  1  know  you  will  say 

ave  proved  it. 


Write  Me  for  My  Big  Catalog  and  New  Special  Propositi 

I  will  save  you  $25  to  $50  by  cutting:  out  middlemen’s  profits  on  a 

spreader  that  will  work  better  and  outlast  any  spreader  built.  A  low-down,  eaay- 
to-load.  light-draft  machine  cover d  hy  eleven  patents  protecting  our  big  new 
imp  rove  monte  and  making  it  the  only  apreader  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Backed 
by  a  $25,000  bond  and  $5,000  challenge  offer  no  other  manufacturer  dares  to  make 
you.  Mvbi*  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  the  Galloway.  Write  for  it  today 
and  I  will  send  you  my  new  startling  1913  special  proposition,  telling  you  how 
you  <»n  /ret  your  apreader  wholly  or  partly  free.  No  work  or  canvasemg  to  do. 

And  1  will  send  you  my  big  book 

“A  Streak  of  Gold”  FREE 

This  book  is  worth  many  dollars  to  any  man;  regular  price,  $1.00. 

It  i.  fTM I  for  just  writing  me  today.  It  tell,  how  to  care  for  tho  manure,  how 
to  spread  it,  now  to  treat  your  soil,  and  how  to  mako  the  manure-pile  pay  for 
your  spreader.  Wnto  me,  without  fail,  today. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  WM.  GALLOWAY CO.,  669  Gaiiw^sta. 

Waterloo,  Iowa.  w«  ^  Couoca 


Does  Away  with  Sour  Milk 

Milk  keeps  better, 
is  thoroughly  aer¬ 
ated  and  cooled  ; 
grass,  stable  and 
other  odors  re¬ 
moved  tiv  tho 

“Bestov” 

Milk  Cooler 

Milk  Hows  down  on 
both  outside  surfaces, 
cold  water  starts  at 
bottom  of  cooler  and 
Hows  tip.  Requires  no 
attention.  Parts 
touched  by  milk  ore 
copper  or  brass  tinned. 

Send  for  our  new 
Catalog  il  D  ” 

Dairymens  Supply 
Co.,  Philadelphia 
id  Landsdownc,  Pa. 


Wortiarl  position  as  farm  and  oairy  suplrih- 

¥¥  Ctfllwll  TENDENT  or  manager  by  a  man  of  wide 
experience  in  all  the  important,  modern  requisites, 
scientific  and  practical,  certified  milk,  purebred 
stock,  proper  balancing  of  rations,  handling  of 
large  forces  of  labor  to  best  advantage,  etc.,  etc. 
Will  be  open  for  engagement  March  or  April  first. 
Excellent  references.  Address,  Manager,  cart  R.  N.-Y. 


Farm  Hands  and  Laborers  Supplied  Free 

We  have  many  men  anxious  to  learn  farm  work. 

C.  K.  Blatchly,  United  Charities  Bldg.,  105  E.  22d  St..  tt.Y.  City 


MARRILB  FARMER  WANTEO-Must  be  honest,  sober, 
m  industrious,  and  a  good  teamster.  Send  refer¬ 
ences  and  state  wages  expected.  House  and  garden 

furnished.  BR0A0  BROOK  FARM,  Bedford  Hills.  New  York 


WANTED-TEAMSTER 

Single  man.  Steady  employment  at  $25  her  month 
and  board.  Must  come  well  recommended  aud  be 
capable  of  doing  ordinary  farm  work. 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS,  Arthur  Banks,  Mgr.,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


Wanfprl — Good  man  with  small,  choice  herd 
TtdlllcU  0f  purebred  Jerseys.  Married  man 
preferred.  Good  house  and  garden.  Must  be  gen¬ 
tle  with  stock.  an<l  know  how  to  cate  for  pigs  and 
poultry.  Steady  job  for  the  right  man.  Must  be 
absolutely  sober.  Address,  giving  references,  ex¬ 
perience.  ami  wages  expected,  WAI.M.  HA  Kills, 
TV  unpack  Center,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


POSITION  FOR  GOOD  BUTTERMAKER-Creamery  sinr.ll, 
*  but  new  and  complete.  Excellent  chance  for  tho 
right  man.  Good  house  and  garden.  8tate  qualifl 
carious  and  experience,  and  give  reference  and 
salary  expected.  Address,  WM.  M.  HARRIS, 
Wallpack  Center,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


\X/'  A  WTp  rv— Man  to  work  farm  on  shares. 

Morgan  Divine,  Loch  Sheldrake.  N.Y. 


GARDENER-FARM  ER-'fwS^U,?, 

Co.,  N.  Y.t  farm;  cook  for  single  man  only; 
good  wages.  State  nationality,  age,  experience  of 
both  maa  and  wife;  number  and  age  of  children, 
and  other  details.  Box  200,  Iturnl  New-Yorker 


AGENTS  WANTED  — Farmers'  Directory,  Account  Book.  Kx* 
M  elusive  home  territory.  Rasy  seller.  Big  Inducement.' 
Particulars  free.  Write.  NAYLOR,  943,  FI.  Wayne,  Ind' 


n  v  o  — Wagon  Covers.  Stack  Covers, 
a  1  ■  *  Cl  O  Porch  Curtains.  Duck,  by  yard  or 
bales,  special  price..  STANLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Victor.  N.  Y. 


ONE  of  the  Best  Farms  on  tho  Banks  of  the  lludsoo,  210  acres  j 
6  miles  of  river  view  ;  60  acres  in  standard  varieties  of  fruit ; 
100  acres  of  dark  sandy  loam;  1  mile  from  toat  landing  ;  mile 
from  W.  S.  R.R.  ;  1  new  house  with  modern  improvements  ;  1 
farm  house,  2  teueut  housed  ;  mostly  slate  roofs  ;  no  brush  or 
stone.  Will  sell  alt  or  part.  Elios  Gales,  Owner,  Coxusrkle,  N.  t. 


NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS.  dUSTSS 

lug  in  farms  throughout  New  York  Slate.  Reference 
on  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchasers. 

C.  Ia  YAGER  X  CO..  736  Press  Rida.,  lUnpliamton.  R,  Y 


*N4  if*  JtoJ  that  PAY.  *561,530  made  by  cli- 

//m  /  H  /I/  /  ■»  eni».  Patent  Book — ‘-What  and 
4  4  Is  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fo r- 

tune*  in  Paivuts  FREE,  tll-p  Guide.  Send  sketch  for  report. 
E.  E.  Vbooman,  Patent  Attorney,  83S  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  0. 


Hothouse  Lambs 

Calves,  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse 
Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables 

Top  Prices  Skctred  for  Choice  Goods 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  Yark 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWI N 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  hi  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples.  Beaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter.  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hothouse  Products  a. Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  3(5  Little  llJtli  .st..  New  York' 


SHIPPERS 


IF  you  want  to  got  tlie  most  money  out  of  your  DRESSED 
AND  LIVE  POULTRY,  CALVES.  PIGS,  BUTTER  AND 
EGGS,  SHIP  TO  US.  One  of  GREATER  NEW  YORK’S 
LARGEST  WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 


CONRONBROS.  CO.,  131st  St.  «fc  ltith  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


ALWAYS  HANDY  ON  THE  FARM 


HUSSEY  PLOW  CO.,  Box  R  North  Berwick,  Maine. 
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Helping  Out  the  Hay  Crop. 

I  find  that  I  shall  be  short  on  hay  for 
1913  crop.  Would  oats  and  barley  cure 
well  and  make  a  good  hay?  How  would 
Summer  vetch  or  Canada  peas  do?  Which 
would  be  the  better?  I  have  a  poor  field 
that  I  would  like  to  improve,  but  should 
get  something  from  it  in  1913.  I  thought 
of  sowing  in  cow  peas  rape  or  Spring  vetch, 
plow  down  and  sow  for  a  crop  of  buck¬ 
wheat,  then  prepare  it  for  seeding  and 
lime  it.  Would  this  work  out  well? 

Pennsylvania.  B.  g.  h. 

In  your  case  we  should  sow  oats  a^d 
Canada  field  peas  together  as  soon  as 
the  soil  can  be  worked  properly.  Broad¬ 
cast  five  pecks  of  Canada  peas  per  acre 
right  on  the  ground.  Plow  them  under 
with  a  small  plow  or  chop  under  with  a 
disk.  The  plan  is  to  cover  them  four 
or  five  inches  deep.  Then  sow  on  top 
of  the  furrows  three  bushels  of  heavy 
growing  oats,  and  harrow  in.  In  many 
cases  both  peas  and  oats  are  put  in  with 
a  grain  drill — the  oats  one  way  and  the 
peas  the  other.  The  soil  should  be  in 
good  condition,  or  well  manured  or 
fertilized.  The  oats  hold  up  the  pea 
vines  so  that  the  crop  may  be  cut  like 
hay.  The  time  to  cut  is  when  the  peas 
are  begining  to  harden  in  the  pods.  It 
is  a  hard  crop  to  cure  properly,  and 
should  be  handled  much  like  clover  hay 
— in  the  swath  or  cock.  This  makes  a 
good  fodder  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  and 
gets  off  the  ground  in  time  for  buck¬ 
wheat  or  fodder  corn.  We  should 
handle  that  from  field  in  much  the  same 
way — sow  oats  and  peas  and  use  fertil¬ 
izer.  Plow  the  crop  under  instead  of 
cutting  it,  then  sow  buckwheat  and  plow 
that  under  with  a  good  dressing  of 
lime. 


STUB  RURAfc  NEW-YORKER 


Hen  Manure  for  Gooseberries,  Etc. 

J.  A.,  New  Jersey. — Will  you  please  tell 
whether  hen  manure  is  a  good  fertilizer  for 
gooseberries,  currants  and  roses?  If  so, 
what  time  of  year  should  it  be  applied  and 
about  how  much  to  each  plant,  according 
to  age  and  size? 

Ans. — Hen  manure  seems  to  be  a 
perfectly  balanced  ration  for  goose¬ 
berries,  currants  and  outdoor  roses. 
Eight  years  ago  when  I  took  charge  of 
the  property  where  I  now  reside,  I 
found  about  40  gooseberry  bushes,  ap¬ 
parently  about  six  years  of  age,  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  garden,  planted  in  rows  on 
each  side  of  the  principal  walk.  This 
plot  of  ground  had  been  treated  to 
heavy  applications  of  stable  manure  an¬ 
nually,  but  in  spite  of  this  heavy  ma¬ 
nuring  the  bushes  were  practically  in 
a  dying  condition.  Early  in  May  the 
bushes  stopped  growth,  leaves  began 
turning  yellow  and  dropping  off.  The 
only  available  fertilizer  of  any  kind  on 
the  place  was  a  few  wheelbarrow  loads 
of  hen  manure  in  the  old  henhouse. 
This  we  removed  and  applied  to  the 
gooseberry  bushes,  giving  each  bush 
two  good  shovelfuls,  spreading  o  it 
in  every  direction  from  the  body 
of  the  bush,  to  as  far  as  the  limbs 
covered  the  ground  and  spaded  it  in. 
The  leaves  kept  steadily  falling  for 
about  two  weeks  thereafter,  and  the 
bushes  were  almost  bare  of  foliage  at 
the  end  of  that  period,  but  there  was 
every  evidence  the  plants  were  becom¬ 
ing  active.  The  leaves  stopped  falling 
and  new  growth  and  leaves  pushed 
forth.  When  they  got  well  under  way, 
I  never  saw  gooseberry  bushes  grow  so 
fast;  some  of  them  pushed  up  new 
growth  from  the  root  three  feet  and 
over  in  height  by  Fall.  The  following 
Spring  these  bushes  were  all  dug  up 
and  transplanted  in  a  row  along  the 
board  fence  in  another  part  of  the  gar¬ 
den.  Each  bush  was  again  given  about 
two  shovelfuls  of  hen  manure  as  a  top¬ 
dressing.  They  bore  a  good  crop  of 
fruit  that  season  and  made  a  good  growth 
of  new  wood.  I  found  by  experimenting 
that  the  best  time  to  apply  it  is  as 
early  in  Spring  as  it  can  possibly  be 
done.  Every  Spring  in  March  or  early 
April  these  bushes  get  their  two  large 
shovelfuls  of  hen  manure  apiece.  No 
other  kind  of  fertilizer  is  ever  applied. 


No  thriftier  bushes  can  be  found  any¬ 
where  and  such  crops  of  berries,  the 
bushes  are  literally  covered  with  them 
every  year.  These  bushes  are  now  not 
less  than  14  years  old  and  look  as 
though  they  are  good  for  14  years 
more  if  fed  with  hen  manure  as  they 
have  been  the  past  eight  years. 

The  use  of  hen  manure  on  currants 
is  also  good,  but  must  not  be  used  in 
such  large  quantities,  as  the  large  per¬ 
centage  of  ammonia  it  contains  will 
cause  the  leaves  to  curl  and  take  on  a 
blistered  appearance;  one  shovelful  to  a 
four  or  five-year  old  bush  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient,  and  in  addition  to  this  it  is 
well  to  apply  a  good  commercial  fertili¬ 
zer  rich  in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 
The  quantity  of  hen  manure  applied  to 
each  bush  will  have  to  be  governed  by 
the  age  and  size.  When  the  soil  has 
been  well  manured  at  time  of  planting, 
the  application  of  hen  manure  will 
hardly  be  necessary  or  very  beneficial 
until  about  the  third  year,  when  it  may 
be  used  annually,  in  quantities  of  one 
shovelful  and  up,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  bush,  until  they  attain  the  age  of 
five  or  six  years,  when  two  large  shovel¬ 
fuls  to  each  currant  bush  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  annually,  early  in  Spring  and 
spaded  in  as  directed  above. 

For  outdoor  roses  of  all  kinds  that 
are  in  a  run-down  condition  there  is 
nothing  that  will  stimulate  and  put  new 
life  into  them  like  hen  manure.  It 
should  be  applied  early  in  the  Spring 
and  worked  in  the  soil  around  the 
plants  as  with  gooseberries  and  cur¬ 
rants.  The  size  of  the  bush  will  have 
to  govern  the  quantity  used,  ranging 
from  a  couple  of  handfuls  to  two 
or  three  large  shovelfuls  according  to 
the  size  of  the  bush.  The  old  climbers 
will  stand  the  larger  quantity  scattered 
in  a  four  or  five-foot  circle  around 
them  and  spaded  in  as  deeply  as  possi¬ 
ble  ;  in  all  cases  the  manure  should  be 
well  mixed  with  the  soil  at  time  of 
spading.  I  have  not  used  any  other 
fertilizer  on  my  outdoor  roses  for  the 
past  six  years ;  the  results  have  been 
most  satisfactory,  both  in  the  growth 
of  the  plants  and  in  the  quantity  and 
size  of  the  blooms.  In  conclusion  will 
say  to  all  members  of  the  Rural  family, 
who  have  hen  manure  available,  and 
have  not  given  it  a  trial  on  their  goose¬ 
berry,  currant  and  rose  bushes,  to  do 
so  by  all  means  this  Spring.  You  will 
be  more  than  pleased  with  the  splendid 
results  obtained  therefrom.  K. 


GALVANIZED 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO., i,*""  E"CI  *VE" 


ROOFING 

*3.59  perSq. 

Ool.  your  station 


HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Steel  Fence 

Posts  Well  galvanized; 

Rust-proof.  Stock  strong.  Last  a  life 
time.  Hold  any  fence.  Fastners  eas¬ 
ily  applied.  Strong  ends  and  comers. 
Indestructible.  Direct  to  farmers. 
Catalog  free. 

STEEL  POST  CO., 

295  Clinton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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LOW  PRICES  FOR  THIS  HANDSOME  FENCE 

100  other  styles.  Many  cheaper  than  wood— a  11  better.  For  Lawns, 
Churches,  Parks,  etc.  Complete  line  of  Farm  Fence,  Farm  Oates, 
Lawn  Oates,  etc.  Write  for  Pattern  Book  and  special  offer. 

WARD  FENCE  CO.,  18?  Main  St.,  IFecatur,  Ind. 


Republic  Farm  Cates 


the  ; 


The 


thru^^^B 

;  And\W| 
re  check-\W 


^Man  who  never  fastens  _ 

:  gate;  The  Cow  that  always 
opens  it;  The  Bull  that  breaks 
it;  The  Horse  that  jumps  over  it; 

'the  Hog  that  crawls  underit — all  are  i 
nated  by  the  man  who  uses 

Republic  Hercules  Gates 

Heavily  galvanized;  has  automatic,  stock-proof  1_ 
flatch,  adjustable  raise  bar,  and  break-proof  frames  oil 
[high-carbon  tubular  steel.  Fabric  of  heavy,  rust-1 
[proof  wire,  wrapped  around  frame,  held  firm  by | 
[stretcher  bar.  No  holes  in  frame  to  weaken  it.  Costs | 
1  no  more  than  the  common  gate. 

^REPUBLIC  ORNAMENTAL  FENCES  AND  GATES! 

^increase  the  value  and  beauty  of  your  home.  Self-/ 
i  adjusting  to  uneven  ground;  easily  put  up  on, 
^either  wood  or  iron  posts:  various  designs.  " 
^Strong;  durable;  low-cost. 

Write  us.  Catalog  Free. 

REPUBLIC  FENCE  <  GATE  CO... 

SIKcpublic  Street. 

North  Chicago,  III. 


For  rough  roads 

Diamond 

Vitalized  Rubber 

fcnnchITires 

tough  enough  to  fight  the 
roads  —  elastic  enough  to 
absorb  shocks — built  in 
such  a  way^as  to  prevent 
rim  troubles. 

Other  Diamond  advantages 
— Vitalized  Rubber,  Perfect 
3-Point  Rim  Contact  land  the 
No  -  Pinch  Safety  Flap  for 
inner  tube  protection. 


March  1, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


So  this  time  specify  “Diamonds**- 
you  can  get  them  at  any  of  the 


25.000  Diamond  Dealers 

always  at. your  Service. 


Try  this  galvanized  adjustable  farm  grate  60 
days  before  buying  it.  No  deposit,  no  payment 
until  you  sav  you  want  to  buy  the  gate.  Send  ror  our 
Free  Use  Order  Card  and  big  Farm  Gate  Book.  Address 

OWA  GATE  CO„  45th  St.  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa 


If 


A  Paint  Lesson 


TO  a  paste  made  of  white  lead 
and  water,  add  linseed  oil 
and  stir. 

Watch  the  oil  drive  out  the  wa¬ 
ter!  Presto!  an  oil  paste  instead  of 
water  paste. 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead  and  Dutch 
Boy  Linseed  Oil  rush  together  and 
cling  together  just  that  way  on  the 
house  painted  with  them. 

What  chance  has  rain  or  snow  to 
dissolve  such  paint? 


White  lead  and 
water,  with 
layer  of  lin¬ 
seed  oil. 


Mixture  of 
white  lead, 
linseed  oil 
and  water. 


Water  poured  off, 
leaving:  white 
lead  and  lin¬ 
seed  oil. 


Dutch  Boy  White  Lead— white  in  the  keg— 
any  color  you  want  to  make  it  on  the  house • 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead  In  steel  kegs,  12%,  25, 
50  and  100  lbs.  Dutch  Boy  Linseed  Oil,  1  and  5 
gallon  sealed  cans.  Ask  your  paint  dealer. 

Let  us  send  you  “Painting:  Packet  **  full  of 
facts  every  house  owner  should  know  aoout  paint¬ 
ing:.  Also  “Handy  Book  on  Painting:,**  full  of  in¬ 
formation  for  the  man  on  the  farm.  We  will  in¬ 
clude  our  catalogue  of  100  beautiful  stencils  for  walls. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Buffalo 

Chicago  Cincinnati  Cleveland 

San  Francisco  St.  Louis 

(John  T.  Lewis  A  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


LIME 


for  the  soil  only.  Our  Agri¬ 
cultural  Lime  can  be  applied 
at  the  time  of  seeding  and 
will  not  burn  anything.  Will 
drill,  broadcast  or  scatter. 
We  guarantee  immediate 
shipment,  analysis,  mechani¬ 
cal  condition,  fineness,  quick 
results  and  no  burning. 
Litmus  paper  free.  Write  ua. 


CALEDONIA  MARL  CO.,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


Factory  Prices  for  the  Asking- 
on  Genuine  Witte  Engines 


FREE 

Engine 

Book 


'HE  genuine  Witte— conceded  the  best  farm  engine  In  America— now  of-| 
fered  at  actual  wholesale  prices.  Yes,  this  is  the  engine  that  has  lead  I 
r  the  gasoline  engine  field  for  25  years.  Dealers  have  been  getting  the| 

highest  prices  for  the  Witte.  Now  you  can  get  one  at  actual  factory  price— what  | 
the  dealer  paid— and  have  the  finest  engine  in  your  county. 

Our  Gas  Well  Saves  You  Many  Dollars  More 

,  We  do  more  than  give  you  ordinary  factory  prices.  We  are  the  only  manufacturers  who 
have  our  own  gas  well.  Power,  testing,  forge,  foundry  and  heating  fuels  cost  us  nothing. 
Yon  get  the  benefits.  But  you  couldn’t  afford  to  own  any  other  engine  even  if  the  Witte  | 
cost  twice  as  much— because  an  average  of  1  cent  for  every  horse-power  per  hour  cuts | 
J  gasoline  bills  in  half—  pays  for  your  engine  in  no  time. 

I  Every  part  guarantied  5  years — full  rated  horse  power  on  minimum  gasoline  guaranteed  too. 
[Built  in  all  sizes  from  1%  to  40  h.  p.,  every  one  tested  to  10 %  overload. 

WRITE  FOR  60  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

I  and  complete,  direct,  factory  price  proposition  with  catalog  and 
special  offer  bulletin.  We  expose  engine  secrets  in  this  bulletin 
that  will  startle  you.  Remember.it’syourfirst 
chance  at  an  engine  of  quality,  standing  and 
reputation  at  a  small  price.  Mention  size| 
needed  or  work  to  be  done.  Write  at  once. 


WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

■18920akland  Ave. 


1018. 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

'Feed  for  Milch  Cows.J 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  of 
the  following :  Gluten,  $30  per  ton ;  bran, 
$26,  cotton-seed  meal,  $33 ;  wheat  feed, 
$29 ;  distillers’  grain,  $34,  ground  corn  and 
cob,  $27.  I  would  like  to  use  the  gluten 
and  distillers’  grains,  as  I  have  them  on 
hand,  but  would  like  to  change  the  gluten 
for  something  else  when  this  is  gone  for  I 
cannot  get  any  more.  m.  c.  f. 

New  York. 

The  following  mixture  will  give  good 
results :  Wheat  feed,  two  pounds ;  distillers’ 
grains,  three  pounds,  and  gluten  feed,  three 
pounds.  For  the  second  ration  use  bran, 
one  pound ;  wheat  feed,  two  pounds,  and 
cotton-seed  meal,  three  pounds.  Feed  of 
these  mixtures  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  cows,  say  one  pound  to  three  or  four 
pounds  of  milk.  c.  l.  m. 

Will  you  give  me  a  good  fair  ration  for 
milch  cows  from  the  following  mixed  feed : 
Gluten,  cob  meal  or  regular  eornmeal  and 
grounds  oats?  How  many  quarts  of  each 
should  I  feed  morning  and  night?  Would 
it  be  better  to  have  corn  and  oats  ground 
together  and  with  or  without  cobs?  Weil- 
cured  corn  stover  and  stock  hay  is  all  the 
roughage  I  have.  R.  R-  a. 

Connecticut. 

A  mixture  of  one  pound  of  corn  and  cob 


having  the  interest  of  my  breed  at  heart, 
I  ask  that  you  qualify  your  statement.  If 
you  wish  further  proof,  I  will  gladly  furnish 
it,  and  I  think  every  breeder  of  exhibi¬ 
tion  Reds  will  come  to  my  assistance  if  nec¬ 
essary.  R.  W.  MELENDY. 

Massachusetts. 


9 


Improving  a  Dairy  Ration. 

I  have  a  four-year-old  cow,  calved  six 
weeks,  giving  about  11  quarts  of  milk  per 
day.  I  do  not  desire  to  force  for  milk,  but 
wish  to  feed  properly  and  economically  so 
would  ask  you  to  suggest  improvements  in 
my  feed.  Ilay  was  cut  Tate  and  is  two 
years  old.  Bran  is  $1.30  per  100  pounds ; 
wheat  middlings,  $1.35 ;  eornmeal,  $1.40 ; 
gluten  meal,  $1.60.  I  am  feeding  about 
eight  pounds  per  day  of  these  grains  mixed 
as  follows :  one  pound  bran,  one  pound 
corn-meal,  three  pounds  middlings,  and  four 
pounds  of  gluten.  Any  improvement  you 
may  be  able  to  suggest  will  be  much  appre¬ 
ciated.  s.  G. 

Massachusetts. 

The  ration  is  rather  wide,  though  not 
excessively  so,  for  milk  production.  That 
is,  it  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  car¬ 
bohydrates  than  is  usually  recommended. 
You  could  leave  out  the  eornmeal  to  good 
advantage  and  of  course,  still  feed  the 
same  total  quantity.  Gluten  feed  contains 
about  23  per  cent  digestible  protein  ;  distil¬ 
lers’  dried  grains  25  per  cent  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  37  per  cent.  If  you  can  substi¬ 
tute  distillers’  grains  (made  from  corn,  not 
rye),  at  the  same  price  as  gluten,  or  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  at  $2  per  100  pounds,  it  will  be 
to  your  advantage  to  use  one  or  the  other, 
preferably  cotton-seed  instead  of  gluten. 

c.  L.  M. 


Why  So  Many  Chicks  Die 

A  common  cause  is  improper  feeding. 

Who  would  feed  beefsteak  to  babies?  It  is 
almost  as  foolish  to  feed  raw  grain  to  chicks. 
They  simply  cannot  digest  it. 

Our  steam-cooking  process  is  the  sure  way  to 
prepare  chick  feed  for  quick,  thorough  assimilation. 

H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

is  a  splendidly  balanced  mixture  of  Corn,  Cut  Oatmeal, 
Cracked  Wheat,  Kaffir  Com,  Peas  and  Millet. 

The  steam-cooking  we  give  it  at  our  mills  opens  up  all 
the  grain  cells,  perfectly  preparing  the  nutriment  for  the 
little  chick’s  stomach. 

Try  it  and  you’ll  have  better  luck  with  your  next 
brood. 

Sold  only  in  10-lb.,  25-lb.,  50-Ib.  and  100-Ib. 
bags,  with  tag  showing  guaranteed  analysis. 

If  you  cannot  get  H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick  FeedL 
Intermediate  Scratch,  Scratch  Feed,  Poufery  Feed, 

Dry  Poultry  Mash  or  Chick  Feed,  from  your  dealer, 
write  for  samples  and  prices. 

JOHN  J.  CAMPBELL 

General  Sales  Agent  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  H-O  Company  Mills,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ACTIVE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE 

Mid-winter  Molt 


meal,  one  pound  ground  oats  and  three 
pounds  gluten  will  give  practically  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration,  this  to  be  fed  twice  a  day. 
It  will  be  best  to  mix  all  the  ingredients. 
If  you  have  the  corn  on  the  cob,  or  it  costs 
no  more  to  get  it  ground  that  way,  it  will 
be  better  to  have  it  ground  with  the  cobs. 
They  have  a  very  small  amount  of  nourish¬ 
ment,  and  are  desirable  in  adding  bulk. 
However,  you  cannot  afford  to  pay  much 
extra  for  the  cobs.  I  have  given  the  amount 
In  pounds,  instead  of  quarts.  Weigh  a 
quart  of  the  mixture,  and  then  feed  ac¬ 
cordingly.  C.  L.  M. 

Ration  for  Thin  Cow. 

I  have  a  Jersey  cow  calved  about  a  month 
ago ;  the  calf  was  taken  away  from  her 
recently.  I  am  feeding  her  three  quarts 
twice  a  day  of  a  feed  made  up  as  follows  : 
100  pounds  bran,  25  pounds  rolled  oats, 
25  pounds  ground  corn,  25  pounds  buck¬ 
wheat  shorts  (the  buckwheat  shorts  test  25 
per  cent  protein).  Iu  addition  to  the 
above  she  is  fed  the  usual  amount  of  rough¬ 
age,  such  as  corn  stalks  and  Timothy  hay. 
She  is  not,  however,  milking  as  much  or  as 
rich  in  cream  as  before  she  went  dry  pre¬ 
vious  to  having  her  calf.  Could  you  sug¬ 
gest  a  better  ration?  The  cow  seems  In 
good  health  but  looks  a  little  thin. 

New  York.  H.  c.  w. 

The  ration  you  are  feeding  conforms 
very  closely  to  that  recommended  for  milch 
cows.  It  is  certainly  wide  enough  so  that 
she  ought  to  gain  some  in  flesh.  A  cow 
fresh  iu  milk  never  gives  as  rich  milk  as 
one  far  advanced.  If  she  is  a  little  thin 
that  may  be  the  eanse  of  the  reduced  milk 
flow.  Try  increasing  the  grain  feed  a  little, 
also  if  you  can  get  it,  take  about  two 
pounds  of  dried  beet  pulp,  wet  it  and  let 
it  stand  an  hour  or  so.  then  mix  with  the 
other  grain  and  feed,  once  or  twice  daily. 

C.  L.  M. 

“  Exhibition  Reds”  as  Layers. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  25,  under  the 
heading  of  “Brevities”  appears  the  follow¬ 
ing:  "We  get  many  questions  like  this: 
‘Would  the  hens  that  win  blue  ribbons  at 
poultry  shows  also  win  in  egg  laying  con¬ 
tests?’  We  doubt  it; -the  scale  of  points 
does  not  seem  to  point  at  eggs.”  I  wish 
to  take  exception  to  your  reply,  in  so  far 
at  least  as  it  concerns  the  Rhode  Island 
Red  breed.  The  “scale  of  points”  in  the 
Standard  of  Perfection,  in  the  Rhode  Island 
Reds  calls  for  an  oblong  bird  with  long 
back  and  keet,  acknowledged  by  ull  utility 
poultry  breeders  to  be  the  true  egg  type. 
Those  who  have  exhibited  know  that  that 
type  counts  in  the  show-room  and  that 
without  it  an  otherwise  good  bird  cannot 
win.  What  better  “scale  of  points”  can  we 
have,  and  does  it  not  point  to  eggs? 

My  own  eight  years  of  breeding,  exhibi- 
tious_  and  utility  Reds  proves  to  my  own 
satisfaction,  at  least,  that  iu  general  the 
wst  show  specimens  are  the  best  layers, 
there  are  of  course  "exceptions  to  all  rules,” 
out  I  have-  yet  to  find  the  exception,  when 
™/.Pens  of  mated  exhibition  birds,  many 

theiri  ribbon  winners,  tiave  not  proven 
of  laying  pens.  Giving  your  paper 

fhu?'4  thf‘  wel«ht  that  a  statement  of 
tills  nature  would  carry  with  the  public,  and 


Perhaps  you  can  suggest  a  reason  why 
all  my  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  have 
molted  heavily  since  Christmas  Day.  About 
that  time  the  eggs  dropped  from  about 
18  to  only  three  or  four  a  day,  their 
combs  faded  iu  color,  and  the  house  was 
soon  full  of  feathers,  for  they  molted 
mostly  around  the  neck.  Now  they  are 
looking  very  good  and  am  expecting  in¬ 
creased  production  immediately.  Birds  are 
March  hatched,  B.  Rocks  March  1  and  Leg¬ 
horn  next  and  hatched  in  same  machine. 
They  were  fed  on  homemade  dry  mash 
of  brown  eornmeal,  middlings,  ground  oats. 
Alfalfa  and  fish  scraps,  equal  parts,  before 
them  all  the  time,  one  quart  of  scratch 
grain,  wheat  corn  and  oats  to  each  10 
hens,  once  a  day.  About  December  15 
substituted  beef  scrap  for  fish  scrap  in 
their  mash.  I  am  inclined  to  blame  the 
weather  for  this  molt,  as  the  B.  Rocks 
started  laying  in  August  and  had  laid 
about  40  per  cent,  for  months  of  October 
and  November.  They  are  kept  in  a  house 
15  feet  square.  In  all  I  have  55  Leghorns 
and  18  B.  Rocks.  p.  x.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

Pullets  hatched  In  February  and  early 
March  and  pushed  to  early  maturity  so 
that  they  begin  laying  in  August  are  apt 
to  lay  for  a  time  and  then  molt,  as  yours 
seem  to  have  done.  The  best  way  to  avoid 
this  undesirable  state  of  affairs  seems  to 
be  to  delay  batching  until  a  little  later 
in  the  season,  or  to  delay  maturity  by 
withholding  moat  from-  their  growing 
rations,  and  substituting  corn,  if  it  is 
seen  that  they  are  ripening  too  fast. 

M.  B.  D. 

Brown  Leghorn  Questions. 

I  have  39  Brown  Leghorn  hens,  prize 
winners,  and  three  roosters,  one  year  old. 
My  house  Is  12  by  16  feet;  my  yards  12 
by  140  feet  long.  Is  that  all  right?  Will 
you  give  a  good  ration  for  eggs,  and  also 
one  for  fertility  ?  Can  you  mention  some¬ 
thing  about  tlie  Brown  Leghorns  in  regard 
to  their  habits,  laying  qualities,  fertilizers, 
and  the  different  feeds  they  need? 

Md.  A.  L.  B. 

Your  poultry  quarters  are  amply  large 
for  the  flock  that  you  have,  though  one,  or 
at  most  two,  roosters  are  snflieient  to  secure 
fertility  of  eggs  from  a  flock  of  Leghorns  of 
that  size.  The  “Cornell”  ration,  so  frequent¬ 
ly  mentioned  in  these  columns,  is  probably 
as  satisfactory  as  any  both  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  maintenance  of  health  and 
vigor.  This  consists  of  a  whole  grain  ra¬ 
tion  composed  of  60  pounds  wheat,  60 
pounds  corn,  30  pounds  oats,  and  30  pounds 
buckwheat,  mixed,  and  fed  iu  deep  litter, 
night  and  morning,  about  one  quart  to  each 
2o  fowls.  In  warm  weather  the  buckwtieat 
Is  omitted.  A  dry  mash  composed  of  60 
pounds  eornmeal,  60  pounds  wheat  middlings, 
30  pounds  corn,  10  pounds  Alfalfa  meal.  10 
pounds  oil  meal,  50  pounds  beef  scrap,  and 
one  pound  salt,  is  kept  before  the  fowls 
In  hoppers  to  which  they  have  access  after¬ 
noons  only.  The  Brown  Leghorns  are  one 
of  the  best  of  the  Mediterranean  varieties, 
being  splendid  layers  of  large  white  eggs 
good  foragers,  non-sitters,  and  hardy. 

M.  B.  D. 


BANNER  INCUBATORS 

represent  in  construction  and  improved  features, 
twenty-five  years’  study  and 
work.  Better  or  more  natural 
artificial  incubation.  A  more 
durable  and  practical  machine. 
Approved,  also  recommended 
by  the  most  reliable  authorities. 
Sold  on  five  rears’  guarantee. 

TALK  WITH  YOUR  DEALER  ABOUT 
THE  BANNER 

Hatches  Nature’*  way — every 
ImtrliAhto  egg.  The  chicks  are 
healthy  hatched.  They  live  and 
grow. 

Catalog  ajid  history  of  Facts  free. 
It  will  pay  you  to  write. 

BANNER  INCUBATOR  CO., 
222  Blake  S 1.,  Baraboo,  Wis. 


You  Can  Earn  a  Good  Living 
Raising  Poultry  •  — 


Cut  down  living  expenses — raise  poultry  for 
your  own  use  and  for  sale  to  neighbors.  Thou¬ 
sands  make  money  this  way  with 

Successful  incubators 

UCCESSFUL  BROODERS 

Life  Producers — Life  Preservers 
Why  don’t  you  do  tho  same?  I  .earn  how  easy  It  Is  to  start.  Booklet  “How  to 
Raise  48  out  of  50  Chioka”— 10c.  Catalogue  FREE.  Writ©  today.  Addrea8 

Dea  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  90  Second  St-*'*  Des  Moines,  la. 


A  WINNER 

In  1911  and  1912 

Mra.C.  F.  Morrick.  Lockney.  Tex..  FI  d  "fc  I  O  fl  2  I 
with  he r  140  Mg  Ironclad  Incubator  m  m  _  _ 

wins  in  the  Mo.  Valley  Farmer  and  EJ 

Hatching 
Contests 


We  Want  to  Send  You 

lOurNew  1913 

Poultry 

Book 


in  the  incubator  and  hatched  148 
strong  chicks.  Thmk  of  that!  You  can 
now  get  these  famous  winners.  Iron¬ 
clad  also  won  in  1911  Contest. 


Egg  Incubator 
Chick  Broader 


Both 

For 


If  ordered  together.  30  Days 
trial— 6  year  Guarantee.  Order 
direct- -money  back  if  not  sat¬ 
isfactory  Incubator  is  Calif. 
Redwood  covered  with  Galvan¬ 
ized  iron,  triple  walls,  copper 
tank,  nursery  ejrpr  tester.  Set 
to  run.  Brooder  with 
wire  yard.  Roomy  well 
made.  Order  from  this 
adv.  Catalogue  Free 


S1022 


Fr.lght 
Paid 
East  of 

Rockies 

up  ready 


Ironclad  Incubator  Co. 

Box  90  Racine,  Wis.  (3) 


r  Big  FREE  N 
.  Poult ry  Guide  > 
for  1913 


Start  right  for  1913 1  It  is  going  to  be  a  money-making  poul¬ 
try  year.  Our  big  frceC44-pai;e  Book  is  full  of  Latest  practical 
poultry  information.  Richly  illustrated.  Also  fully  describes 

p  v  D  l_I  FDC  Incubators 
V/  I  A  11  La  Iv  L7  and  Brooders 

I  — World's  Standard  Poultry  Equipment.  Used  by  more 
[well-known  Poultry  Breeders  —  Government  Experiment 
1  Stations—  Agricultural  Colleges 
I  than  all  others  combined.  Write 
1  tor  this  BIG  FR1-E  BOOK  now 
\ — today  1  Address 
k Cyphers  Incubator  Co. 
aDept.  38,  Buffalo, 

X.  *•  ^ 

29212 


125  Egg  Incubator  $4  A 
and  Brooder  BFoS*  “JLU 

Iff  ordered  together. 

Freight  paid  east  o 
Rockies.  Hot  water* 
copper  tanks,  double 
walla,  double  glaaa 
doors.  Free  catalog 
__  them.  Send  for  it  today 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 

Racine,  Wla. 


The  Most  Practical,  Helpful  Book 
oo  Poultry  Raising  Published 

A  book  used  as  a  text  book 
by  leading  Agricultural 
Colleges.  A  book  poultry  experts  say  Is  the 
best  published.  A  book  full  of  good  things  for 
beginners  or  experienced  poultrymen. 

120  Pages  FREE — Postpaid 

It  is  full  of  information  gleaned  from  the 
successful  experiences  of  the  world’s  most 
prominent  poultrymen 

In  addition  there  are  articles  on  the  Possi¬ 
bilities  of  poultry  raising  on  the  ordinary 
farm — which  breeds  are  best — money-making 
methods  of  raising  ducks— how  to  feed— breed 
—rear — market  and  hatch  on  a  money-making 
scale.  Contains  scores  of  letters  from  leading 
poultrymen  telling  how  they  have  succeeded 
— their  secrets  of  success.  No  book  like  it.  No 
book  contains  so  many  articles  of  actual,  prac¬ 
tical,  successful  poultry  raising  experiences. 

Write  Your  Name  on  a  Postal 

mail  it  today  and  insure  getting  a  copy  before 
the  edition  is  exhausted. 

Describes  the  1913  Sand  Tray  Prairie  State 
Incubators,  Universal  Hovers,  Colony  Houses, 
etc.,  which  are  revelations  in  artificial  incu¬ 
bation  machinery.  Be  sure  to  write  for  book 
today.  Free — prepaid.  [23] 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
406  main  Street  Homer  City,  Pa. 


^Calves  Without  Milks 

'  Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.  Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 

The  perfect  milk  substi¬ 
tute — the  best  since  lt>00. 

Write  ^  today  for  free 
book,  ‘‘How  to  Raise 
Calves.’*  Your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  postal  is  enough. 

Blatchford's 
Calf  Meal 
Factory 

Waufcegsn,  III, 


.MAKE  HENS  LA 


I more  eggs;  I  irger.  :;;ore  V  gornus  chicks; 
1  heavier  Lewis,  by  ieedmg  ^ut  Umc. 

IWifW  MAUII'C  latest  model. 

I  mMlin  J  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  feist,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 
RIO  Day.' Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  tree. 

IMF.  w.  MANN  CO.,  Box  IB,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


Mandy  Lee 


New  Principles  In  Incubation. 

Every  feature  automatically  reg¬ 
ulated  —  heat.  venUlation  and 
moisture.  The  Muudy  Lee  is  cer¬ 
tain,  simple,  cosy  to  operate.  No  chance  for  mistakes, 
simply  follow  plain  rules.  Chicks  large  aud  rigorous, 
the  kind  easily  raised.  Write  for  free  books  on  incubator  and 
Lee's  fatuous  Gormozone,  Lice  Killer  and  Keg  Maker. 

«EO.  H.  LEE  COMPANY. 

1421  Harney  Street,  Omaha,  Neb. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1814 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  G’O.,  Peekskill,  W.  Y. 
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DISPOSING  OF  CULL  APPLES. 

C.  G.,  yapa.  Cal. — Prunes  are  king  in  this 
locality,  apples  are  raised  very  sparingly, 
and  little  if  any  effort  made  commercially, 
but  I  have  demonstrated  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  many  that  apples  can  be  raised  here 
successfully  and  to  a  very  fine  quality.  1 
■wish  to  know  what  would  be  the  most 
profitable  way  to  work  up  cull  apples,  evap¬ 
orate  them  or  to  make  cider  vinegar?  llow 
much  juice  is  there  in  a  given  quantity 
of  apples?  IIow  much  of  the  finished  pro¬ 
duct  could  be  expected  from  a  given  quan¬ 
tity,  evaporating  them?  What  cider  press 
should  I  get?  Is  an  evaporating  outfit  very 
costly?  In  other  words,  which  of  the  two 
would  be  the  most  practical  and  economi¬ 
cal  for  a  small  place  of  eight  acres  in 
apples? 

Ans. — It  is  impossible  to  advise  intel¬ 
ligently  how  to  dispose  of  the  cull  apples 
in  small  orchard  located  so  far  away, 
and  under  circumstances  so  different  and 
probably  not  fully  understood  by  the 
writer.  I  certainly  should  not  advise 
anyone  in  Illinois  or  in  any  other  apple- 


TRAP-XESTED  WHITE  WYANDOTTE; 
25  EGGS  IN  27  DAYS. 


producing  section,  to  install  a  cider-mak¬ 
ing  plant  merely  to  utilize  the  apples 
produced  on  eight  acres.  Where  there 
are  other  orchards,  custom  work  may  be 
done,  or  apples  purchased  and  worked 
up  with  those  grown  on  the  premises,  but 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  with  so 
small  an  orchard,  there  would  be  too 
much  investment  in  the  plant,  which 
means  not  only  a  press  and  grinder,  but 
power  to  run  it,  a  building  to  shelter 
not  only  the  machinery  but  also  the 
product,  and  packages  for  containing  and 
storing  the  product,  so  that  the  actual 
cost  of  the  machinery  alone  is  by  no 
means  nearly  all  the  investment  needed. 

Many  things  should  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  and  fully  investigated  before 
coming  to  a  conclusion.  First,  the  prob¬ 
able  amount  of  apples  to  be  utilized  and 
whether  or  not  there  may  be  some  other 
method  of  disposing  of  them  that  will 
not  necessitate  an  investment  on  the 
part  of  the  grower.  Then  the  probable 
market  for  the  fresh  juice  or  for  vine¬ 
gar.  Is  good  vinegar  scarce  and  high, 
or  is  the  local  market  well  supplied? 
The  sugar  content  or  the  amount  of 
saccharine  matter  in  the  apples  to  be 
used  is  important  in  determining  their 
value  for  cider  and  vinegar.  Thin 
watery  juice  will  not  make  vinegar  of 
good  strength.  With  us  the  early  Sum¬ 
mer  apples  are  of  little  value  for  vine¬ 
gar  because  of  lack  of  saccharine  mat¬ 
ter,  and  about  the  only  way  that  the 
cider  from  them  can  be  used  is  to  mix 
it  with  the  product  of  late  Winter  apples. 
The  temperature  of  the  section  where 
the  cider  mill  is  located  may  be  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  determining  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  a  market  for  sweet  cider. 
Cider  made  in  very  warm  weather  will 
ferment  almost  immediately  after  mak¬ 
ing. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  an 
enterprise  of  this  kind  conducted  on  a 
small  scale,  the  home  market  is  an  es¬ 
sential  feature.  If  necessary  to  put  the 
output  on  the  market  at  wholesale  and 
sell  to  jobbers,  the  prices  realized  will 
be  down  close  to  the  actual  cost  of  pro¬ 


duction.  Another  matter  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  is  the  mechanical  ap¬ 
titude  of  the  orchardist,  for  on  this  and 
close  attention  to  details  may  rest  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  enterprise. 

In  figuring  the  cost  of  a  cider  mill  it 
should  be  remembered  that  it  is  always 
better  in  cases  of  this  kind  to  get  capac¬ 
ity  and  power  a  little  greater  than  is 
thought  absolutely  necessary  rather  than 
one  of  too  small  capacity.  It  is  usually 
more  economical  of  operation  and  gives 
a  chance  to  enlarge  the  business  if  de¬ 
sired.  Another  suggestion  is  that  no 
matter  how  small  the  business  may  be, 
hand  machinery  has  no  value  for  mak¬ 
ing  cider,  except  as  a  family  may,  in  the 
absence  of  any  accessible  large  mill,  wish 
to  have  a  little  cider  for  their  own  use. 
To  make  good  cider  and  get  anything 
like  a  fair  output  it  is  necessary  to  grate 
the  apples  very  finely  so  that  all  the  cells 
are  broken  and  the  juice  liberated,  and  to 
do  this  the  grater  must  be  run  at  high 
speed  and  this  requires  considerable 
power.  Then  as  long  as  the  power  is  at 
hand  the  press  may  be  run  by  power 
and  the  capacity  of  the  plant  practically 
doubled. 

The  smallest  complete  power  driven 
outfits,  comprising  grater,  press  with 
racks,  cloths,  etc.,  but  not  including 
power,  range  from  about  $175  to  $250 
and  on  up  to  $300  and  $400.  A  four  or 
five  horse-power  gasoline  engine  would 
furnish  sufficient  power  to  operate  one 
of  these  small  outfits,  but  increased 
power  would  be  needed  for  larger  ones. 

The  yield  of  cider  from  a  given 
amount  of  apples  will  depend  largely  on 
the  machinery  used,  the  fineness  with 
which  the  pomace  is  ground,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  apples  and  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  pressing  is  done.  The 
ordinary  yield  in  good  mills  is  7]/i  to 
eight  gallons  of  juice  to  the  100  pounds 
of  apples,  occasionally  some  more  and 
often  less  when  conditions  are  not  right. 
The  amount  of  finished  vinegar  which 
may  be  produced  from  a  given  amount 
of  cider  is  a  very  uncertain  quantity, 
but  it  may  be  considered  a  good  aver¬ 
age  if  the  shrinkage  from  the  juice  as 
it  comes  from  the  press,  to  the  actual 
product  sold,  is  not  over  25  per  cent. 
The  moment  the  cider  is  made  the 
shrinkage  begins  and  while  impercepti¬ 
ble  much  of  the  time  it  is  always  going 
on.  You  cannot  handle  cider  without 
shrinking,  there  is  more  or  less  leakage 
and  the  evaporation  in  making  vinegar  is 
a  large  item,  and  besides  there  is  the 
wastage  from  settlings  and  the  mother 
in  the  vinegar,  so  that  calculations 
which  do  not  take  a  heavy  shrinkage 
into  account  are  very  faulty. 

As  regards  the  evaporating  of  apples, 
the  probable  home  market  for  the  output 
is  a  matter  that  should  receive  attention 
before  investing  in  an  outfit,  the  same 
as  with  a  cider-mill.  Having  had  little 
experience  in  evaporating  fruit,  I  am  not 
an  authority  on  the  subject,  but  I  under¬ 
stand  that  it  takes  good  apples  to  aver¬ 
age  eight  pounds  of  the  finished  product 
to  the  bushel  of  the  green  fruit.  My 
impression  is  that  small  outfits  can  be 
had  cheaply  that  would  suffice  to  gain 
experience  and  test  the  scheme  at  a  very 
small  outlay  as  compared  with  the  cost 
of  a  cider  mill.  Fruit  evaporators  are 
offered  for  $25  to  $30  which  it  is  claimed 
do  good  work  and  are  entirely  prac¬ 
ticable  for  small  growers.  In  making 
cider  a  lower  grade  of  apples  can  often 
be  used  than  evaporating  them,  as  the 
best  grades  of  evaporated  fruit  require 
good  stock,  and  the  lower  grades  will 
only  make  ’’chops,”  for  which  there 
would  be  no  demand  locally. 

Inexperienced  persons  should  thor¬ 
oughly  investigate  local  conditions  be¬ 
fore  taking  hold  of  either  method  of 
utilizing  their  low-grade  apples,  and  it 
is  possible  that  they  may  find  a  way 
of  disposing  of  them  in  their  natural 
state  that  will  be  as  profitable  as  to 
manufacture  them  into  some  product. 
There  is  money  to  be  made  in  either 
line  of  manufacture  by  the  right  man 
and  under  the  right  conditions.  To 
get  the  best  trade  and  command  the 
best  prices  requires  the  best  of  goods 
and  to  produce  these  requires  skill  and 
experience  and  these  are  a  matter  of 
time.  L.  R.  BRYANT. 

Illinois. 


Now  is  the  time  to  paint  your  roofs — and  the 
paint  for  the  job  is  Sherwin-Williams 
Roof  and  Bridge  Paint 


All  through  the  year  in  every  kind  of 
weather  a  roof  needs  the  protection  of  a 
good,  durable  paint  as  much  as  in  winter. 

Sherwin-Williams’  Roof  and  Bridge 
Paint  is  made  for  the  painting  of  barns, 
metal  and  tin  roofs,  bridges,  iron  work 
and  unplaned  lumber.  It  covers  well, 
works  freely  under  the  brush— and  lasts. 

It  is  sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Ask 


for  color  cards.  This  paint  is  but  one  of 
the  many  Sherwin-Williams  Paints  and 
Varnishes  for  protecting  and  beautify¬ 
ing  your  buildings  and  other  property. 
Write  for  our  booklet, 

“Paints  and  Varnishes  for  the  Farm" 

You  will  find  it  well  worth  your  read- 

incr  Tt  is  free. 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  &Varnishes 

Best  dealers  everywhere.  Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  635  Canal  Rd.  .Cleveland,  0. 


Marley 

RUBBER* 

ROOFING 


An  inexpensive,  durable,  asphaltum  roofing  that  defies  the  most 
severe  weather.  Will  shed  water  and  stay  in  place  on  any  pitch  of  roof. 

Any  one  can  lay  it  with  a  hammer  and  a  paint  brush. 
If  directions  are  carefully  followed  we  positively  guarantee  10 
years’  wear.  Marley  has  been  known  to  last  20  years  by  being 
painted  at  intervals. 

It  is  absolutely  impervious  to  heat,  cold,  gasses  and  mildew. 
Won’t  impart  taste  to  water.  Furnished  in  3  thicknesses. 

Send  for  Booklet 

If  you  don’t  know  where  to  buy  Marley,  write 

C.  S.  GARRETT  &  SON  Corp. 


22  S.  Marshall  Street 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Heaviest  Fence  Made 
Heaviest  Galvanizing 

We  make  160  styles.  Horse 
cattle,  sheep,  hog,  anil  bull 
proof  fences  made  of  No.  g 
double  galvanized  wires 
end  absolutely  rust  proof 
Bargain  1’rlccs: 

13  cents  per  Rod  Bp 
Poultry  and  Rabbit  Proof 
Fences,  Lawn  Fences  and 
Gates.  Send  for  Catalog 
and  Free  sample  for  test. 
The  flronn  Pence  &  Wire  Co 
Dept,  so  Cleveland,  Ohio 

sisiffi 


POULTRY  FENCE 

QQICcntsa  rod  for!8-lnch fence. 
££  2  Fewer  postsand  no  base  board 
or  top  ral  1  required.  Buy  from  the 
factory  direct.  Other  styles  of 
Poultry,  Farm  and  Lawn  Fencing. 
Large  CatalogFree.  Write  today 

Box230  Kitselman  Bros,  Mancie.  Ind. 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

26-inch  Hog  Fence, _ 14c.  H 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,... 21c. 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence. .22 14c. 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.55 
LMany  styles  and  heights.  Our  large  Free  Catalog 
contains  fence  information  you  should  have. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  263  Winchester,  Ind. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Hum  ping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  forstock.  Also  make  Dairy  ami 


for  iiarliculaxH  and  ask  for  circular  J 

D.  R.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  IU» 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  All 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 

WFf  f  DRILLING 

Yf  Lt  Lt  \j  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soilorroek.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  W  ith  enginesorhoree  powers.  Strom 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  then 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

is  NOW  ,n  the  Province  of 

SASKATCHEWAN 
Western  Canada 

Do  you  desire  to  get  a  Free 
Homestead  of  160  Acres  of 
that  well  known  Wheat  Land! 
The  area  is  becoming  more  lim¬ 
ited  but  no  less  valuable. 

New  Districts  have  recently 
been  opened  up  for  settlement, 
and  Into  these  railroads  are  now 
being  built.  The  day  will  soon 
come  when  there  will  be  no  Free  Home¬ 
steading:  land  left. 

A  Swift  Current,  Saskatchewan  farmer 
writes:— "T  camo  here  on  my  homestead. 
March,  1906,  with  about  61000  worth  of 
horses  and  machinery,  and  Just  635  In  cash. 
Today  I  have  900  acres  of  wheat.  300  acres 
of  oats,  and  60  acres  of  flax.”  Not  bad  for 
six  years,  but  only  an  Instance  of  what 
may  be  done  In  Western  Canada,  In  Mani¬ 
toba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Send  at  once  for  Literature,  Maps.  Ball- 
way  Kates,  etc.,  to 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD, 

301  25.  Genesee  Sftreet, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

lor  Address.  Superintendent  of  Imml  gratlon 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  Cuuada 


1913. 
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Don’t  put  it  off. 

Get  it  at  Your 
Dealers 


Valdessa  Scott 
2nd 

No.  72311 


Smashes  All  Previous  Records  to  Smithereens! 


Take  off  your  hat  to  Valdessa  Scott  2nd — the  “  Wonder  Cow”  of  the  world.  She  certainly  is  entitled  to  such  recogni¬ 
tion.  She  has  more  than  done  herself  proud  and  accomplished  a  feat  never  before  attained  by  any  cow  in  the  world  of  any  breed  or  age. 


In  thirty  days’  test  she  produced  2933.9  pounds 
of  milk  and  165^  pounds  of  butter.  Her  one  day 
record  is  108.6  pounds  of  milk  and  6  pounds  of  butter. 


Her  one  week  record  (7  days)  is  695.1  pounds  of  milk  and  41.875 
pounds  of  butter.  What  do  you  think  of  that?  Remarkable!  Pheno¬ 
menal!  Unparalleled!  Her  milk  tested  4.70  per  cent  butter  fat. 


All  of  the  above  tests  were  conducted  by  W.  D.  Golding  and  Prof.  Alfred  S.  Cook,  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 
Naturally  you  wonder — what  sort  of  ration  was  fed.  Here  are  the  words  of  her  owner — he  tells  it  in  a  letter  just  received. 

Findeme  Slock  Farm ,  Finderne f  N •  J. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO.,  Chicago  IU. 

Gentlemen:  During  the  peat  two  or  three  years  we  hare  been  feeding  your  SCHUMACHER  FEED  and  have  secured 
splendid  results.  SCHUMACHER  was incc  rporated  in  the  ration  fed  Valdessa  Scott  2nd  during  her  wonderful  result- 
producing  test.  Used  as  a  base  with  a  good  protein  concentrate  it  is  a  winner.  Yours  truly,  B.  MEYER,  Owner. 

Schumacher  Feed 

Now  read  what  the  owners  of  other  World’s  Champion  and  World’s  Record  Breaking  cows  have  to  say  of  this  wonderful  feed. 


Sprlngvale  Stock  Farm— Home  of  Colantha  4th’s  Johanna. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO..  Chicago,  IU. 

Gentlemen:  —  Replying  to  yours  of  the  3rd  we  are  making  Schumacher 
Feed  one-third  part  of  our  herd  ration  and  we  are  getting  results.  Several 
of  our  cows  are  milking  up  to  over  75  lbs.  per  day  with  this  as  part  of  our  grain 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  J.  GILLETT. 


ration. 

Rosedale,  Wis. 


Stevens  Brothers  Co.,  Home  of  Pontiac  Artis. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO..  Chicago.  Ill.  Lacona.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen. — For  several  months  Schumacher  Feed  has  been  our  principal 
ration  and  the  best  evidence  of  our  success  in  feeding  it  is  the  fact  that  during 
this  period  a  dozen  or  more  of  our  cows  have  made  official  7  day  butter  records. 
We  count  ourselves  fortunate  in  finding  a  ration  that  answers  our  require¬ 
ments  so  fully  as  Schumacher  Feed.  Yours  very  truly, 

THE  STEVENS  BROS.  HASTINGS  CO. 


Colantha  4th's  Johanna 

Owned  by  W.  J.  Gillett.  Rosedale,  Wis. 

is  the  champion  long-distance  cow  of  the 
world.  Her  official  record  for  365  days 
is  27432.5  pounds  of  milk,  and  998.26 
pounds  of  butter  fat. 


SCHUMACHER  FEED  is  composed  of  finely  ground,  kiln-dried  com, 
oats,  barley  and  wheat  products,  giving  just  the  variety,  balance  and 
appetizing  flavor  which  your  cows  relish  so  keenly.  They  will  lick  it 
up  greedily,  digest  it  easily  and  won’t  get  “off  feed”  as  they  do  on 
rations  that  do  not  have  this  necessary  variety.  For  heavy,  steady 
milk  production  without  injury  to  the  cow  the  following  Schumacher  Feeding 
Plan  has  no  equal.  A  trial  quickly  proves  our  claims. 

Try  This  Feeding  Plan  NO 

Mix  three  parts  of  Schumacher  with  one  part  of  any  good  high  protein  concentrate  you  are  now 
feeding,  such  as  Gluten.  Cottonseed  Meal.  Distillers’ Grains.  Oil  Meal,  Malt  Sprouts,  Blue  Ribbon 
Dairy  Feed — and  note  the  results.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  increased  yield — how  eagerly 
your  cows  eat  it  and  thrive  on  it  —  how  their  condition  improves.  It  affords  that  much  needed 
variety  of  grain  products  which  you  know  are  so  essential  and  also  that  Stamina  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  withstand  "forced”  or  heavy  milk  strain.  There’s  nothing  like  it  —  nothing  can 
touch  it  for  results  and  condition. 

Here  is  Your  Opportunity 

Never  since  you  started  in  the  dairy  business  have  you  had  a  better  opportunity 
to  make  big  money  from  your  cows.  Conditions  are  especially  favorable 
right  now.  Crowd  your  dairy  to  the  limit — coin  money  while  you  can. 

Milk  prices  are  good  —  feed  prices  are  low,  especially  if  you 
follow  the  Schumaoher  Feeding  Plan  endorsed  by  the  owner 
of  Valdessa  Scott  2nd  and  other  successful  dairymen.  Try  it 
now.  See  for  yourself  how  it  will  increase  your  milk 
yiold  and  cut  down  the  cost  of  your  feed.  Order 
Schumacher  at  your  deal  ere’  today. 


Pontiac  Artis  and  Son,  King  Pontiac  Artis 

Owned  by  Stevens  Brae.  Co.  Liverpool.  New  York 

PONTIAC  ARTIS  is  one  of  the  greatest  cows 
living,  always  been  a  large,  consistent  and  per¬ 
sistent  producer.  Her  work  as  a  two-year  old. 
three-year  old.  junior  four-year  old  and  sir-year 
old  has  ncverbeen  eo.nalod  by  anyotherdairy  cow. 


L  The  QuakerOars  Company 

CHICAGO*  U.«T.  A. 
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Reviving  an  Old  Sod. 

IP.  P.  R.,  Milford,  Mass. — Our  town  park 
here  is  natural  hay  ground,  but  all  that 
has  been  done  to  it  for  years  is  just  to 
cut  off  and  rake  up,  and  no  fertilizer 
put  on.  We  would  like  to  make  it  a  little 
better,  but  have  not  much  money  to  put  in 
it.  IIow  do  you  think  it  would  be  to  put  a 
double  Cutaway  harrow  on  it  as  early  as 
practical  in  the  Spring,  then  put  on  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  then  seed  it  down? 

Ans. — We  doubt  if  any  such  plan 
would  ever  be  satisfactory.  It  would 
quicken  up  the  new  seeding,  but  sooner 
or  later  the  old  grass  and  weeds  will 
work  in  and  take  possession  of  the 
ground.  If  the  sod  is  still  fairly  good 
you  can  put  on  a  heavy  dressing  of 
grass  fertilizer  containing  a  high  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen.  This  will  quicken  up 
the  grass,  and  if  you  cut  it  frequently 
with  a  lawn  mower  the  sod  will  thicken 
and  look  much  better.  Very  likely, 
however,  the  sod  is  thin,  weedy  and 
badly  marked  by  white  grubs.  In  that 
case  you  cannot  hope  to  improve  it  per¬ 
manently  except  by  killing  out  the  old 
sod  and  starting  a  new  one.  This  may 
not  be  practical  in  your  town  park,  but 
it  would  pay  to  spend  an  entire  season 
in  killing  that  old  sod.  Start  in  the 
Spring  with  the  Cutaway  or  disk  and 
chop  that  sod,  first  one  way  and  then 
the  other,  a  dozen  times  up  to  June 
Then  seed  to  buckwheat — a  thick  seed¬ 
ing.  Plow  this  under  in  late  August 
and  add  one  ton  of  lime  per  acre 
and  harrow  until  the  surface  soil 
is  level  and  fine.  Then  seed  heav¬ 
ily  to  grass  and  use  at  least  600  pounds 
per  acre  of  a  high-grade  fertilizer.  You 
will  then  have  a  permanent  seeding  that 
will  last  for  years.  In  order  to  have  a 
successful  lawn  you  must  start  with  a 
soil  stuffed  full  of  humus  and  as  free 
as  possible  from  old  grass  roots  and 
weeds.  The  soil  must  not  be  sour,  but 
must  be  open  and  fine.  The  plan  given 
above  will  insure  these  conditions,  and 
the  seeding  and  fertilizing  will  do  the 
rest.  _ 

Seaweed  for  Potato  Mulch. 

Reader. — Can  I  grow  potatoes  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner?  Run  light  furrows  and 
plant  the  seed  thickly — with  a  light  cov¬ 
ering  of  soil ;  then  put  a  layer  of  seaweed 
over  the  entire  field?  I  have  heard  of 
growing  the  crop  in  this  way  under  a  mulch. 
Will  the  seaweed  contain  too  much  salt 
if  not  “weathered?” 

Ans. — If  “Reader”  is  going  to  plant 
the  potatoes  in  the  usual  way,  and  sub¬ 
stitute  a  thick  covering  of  seaweed  for 
cultivation,  I  am  doubtful  if  he  gains 
anything.  Pie  will  have  all  the  trouble 
of  preparing  the  ground  and  planting, 
and  then  the  extra  job  of  hauling  and 
distributing  the  mulch.  Then,  too,  he 
must  see  that  the  potatoes  come  up 
through  the  layer  of  seaweed.  Further¬ 
more,  unless  his  land  is  naturally  moist 
this  thick  layer  of  mulch  will  absorb 
one  light  rainfall  and  his  ground  will 
be  dry  as  ashes  and  the  crop  light  in 
proportion.  However,  if  the  case  is 
different,  and  the  least  labor  at  outset, 
to  be  followed  by  total  neglect,  is  de¬ 
sired,  he  can  take  a  piece  of  rough  low 
land,  avoiding  places  where  water 
stands  more  than  8  hours  at  a  time; 
cut  off  whatever  brushes  and  sprouts 
would  interfere  with  the  mulch,  lay  his 
potatoes  on  the  ground,  cover  each  piece 
with  a  forkful  of  coarse  manure,  apply 
the  mulch  thick,  but  loose  at  first,  a 
chance  for  the  potatoes  to  come  up 
through.  This  can  be  done  by  laying 
the  seaweed  down  in  forkfuls,  so  breaks 
in  the  matting  will  occur  over  the  hills. 
The  potatoes  will  take  possession,  and 
if  planted  quite  thickly  their  tops  will 
cover  the  ground.  After  they  die  down 
he  can  remove  the  mulch  to  his  hog¬ 
pen  and  pick  his  potatoes  off  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  They  will  be  as  clean 
and  fair  as  anyone  can  ask,  but  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  large  and  may  be 
clumpy. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  writer 
to  utilize  a  small  piece  of  ground  near 


his  barn  that  cannot  be  got  at  to  plow. 
The  method  is  to  plant  thickly  and 
cover  with  a  humus  of  rotten  salt  hay, 
thatch  and  salt  mud,  all  of  which  has 
been  weathered  until  so  friable  potatoes 
can  come  up  through  it.  This  does  not 
prevent  certain  weeds  from  coming 
along,  too,  and  they  have  to  be  pulled. 
The  result  is  generally  a  crop  of  nice 
little  potatoes  of  baking  size,  good  keep¬ 
ers,  no  rot  or  scab  showing.  None  of 
the  above  methods  will  compare  with 
good  cultivation  in  crop  results.  Sea¬ 
weed  as  commonly  found  on  Cape  Cod 
shores  is  weathered  enough  for  imme¬ 
diate  use.  Salt  mud — not  peat  marsh 
turf — after  a  Winter’s  freezing  should 
be  like  meal,  and  if  put  in  contact  with 
the  seed  will  help  produce  very  smooth 
tubers.  Walter  b.  savary. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

That  Half  Acre. 

A.  L.  B.  tells  a  good  thing  for  Ver¬ 
mont,  but  he  is  not  “in  it”  with  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  My  gar¬ 
den,  aside  from  the  space  occupied  by 
house  and  lawns,  is  about  one-sixth  of 
an  acre.  This  space  has  supplied  my 
family  with  vegetables,  except  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  and  celery,  which  I  do  not  grow, 
and  the  sales  amount  to  nearly  $125.  In 
fact,  on  a  plot  25x40  feet  I  sold  cut 
flowers  and  bulbs  at  wholesale  for 
$103.89  and  had  bulbs  enough  left  from 
the  same  plot  to  plant  twice  the  area. 
This  was  in  the  old-fashioned  Madonna 
lily,  L.  candidum.  Had  I  been  at  home 
(for  I  was  absent  all  Summer)  I  could 
have  made  the  returns  much  greater, 
and  expect  to  do  so  the  coming  season. 
Getting  things  earlier  outdoors  down 
here  than  northward  enables  me  to  send 
cut  lilies  and  other  flowers  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  sell  them  profitably  through 
a  wholesale  commission  house  to  the 
florists.  The  coming  Summer  I  shall 
add  Gladioli  to  the  lilies,  and  in  Spring 
tulips,  of  which  2,000  are  now  planted. 
The  trade  is  finding  out  that  we  can 
produce  as  good  or  better  bulbs  of  the 
candidum  lily  here  than  they  get  from 
France,  and  I  planted  last  Fall  as  fine 
tulips  of  my  own  growth  as  I  ever  saw 
come  from  Holland.  I  get  vegetables 
from  the  garden  of  some  sort  every  day 
in  the  year;  am  now  cutting  spinach 
that  is  the  third  crop  on  that  spot  this 
season.  The  first  crop  was  early  green 
onions  from  sets  planted  in  the  Fall  be¬ 
fore;  these  were  followed  by  tomatoes, 
and  after  these  were  done  the  land  was 
prepared  and  sown  to  spinach,  and  the 
grocers  are  taking  it  now  at  five  cents  a 
pound  and  send  out  for  it.  I  use  both 
manure  and  commercial  fertilizers  heav¬ 
ily,  and  when  at  home  do  all  the  work 
myself.  I  have  over  30  double  glazed 
hotbed  sashes  for  frames,  and  grow  let¬ 
tuce  and  radishes  and  beets  in  Winter, 
and  have  the  frames  for  hardening  off 
the  tomato  plants  started  in  my  little 
greenhouse.  This  is  a  miniature  struc¬ 
ture,  a  lean-to  back  of  my  office  6x10 
feet,  heated  by  a  miniature  hot-water 
boiler  and  160  feet  of  pipe.  This  has  a 
bench  4x10  feet  that  gives  me  room  to 
start  all  the  plants  I  need  and  to  bloom 
some  bulbs  in  Winter. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 

Kerosene  or  Gasoline. 

I  expect  to  buy  a  small  pumping  engine 
and  am  favorable  to  kerosene  as  fuel  (gas¬ 
oline  costs  20  cents  a  gallon),  as  being 
more  economical.  Several  manufacturers 
claim  their  engines  will  work  as  well  on 
kerosene.  I  would  like  your  opinion,  and 
why  do  most  engines  and  all  motors  use 
gasoline,  if  so  much  more  expensive?  What 
are  the  defects  or  objections  to  use  of 
kerosene?  c.  w.  B. 

Virginia. 

The  main  objection  to  kerosene  as  a  fuel 
is  that  is  requires  much  higher  temperature 
to  vaporize  it  than  gasoline,  and  a  much 
larger  evaporating  surface.  It  won’t  evap¬ 
orate  fast  enough  at  ordinary  temperature 
to  run  an  engine  as  will  gasoline.  In  some 
kerosene  engines,  the  engine  is  started  on 
gasoline  and  then  when  the  engine  is 
warmed  up,  kerosene  is  used  as  a  fuel. 
This  will  work  with  almost  any  gasoline 
engine.  In  still  other  kerosene  engines 
there  are  various  forms  of  heaters  to  va¬ 
porize  the  kerosene.  Then,  too,  incidental 
troubles,  such  as  sooting  up  of  the  ignition 
apparatus,  etc.,  are  greater.  But,  with 
the  engine  built  particularly  for  kerosene 
you  will  probably  get  satisfactory  service. 

a.  p.  c. 


They  work  like  Kodaks 


No.  2A  Folding 
Brownie, 

Takes  2 M  x  4}i 
Pictures 


BROWNIES 

Made  at  first  to  make 
photography  as  simple  and 
inexpensive  as  possible  for 
the  little  folks.  Made  so 
well  that  grown-ups  caught 
the  Brownie  habit  at  once. 
Now  made  for  all  —  from 
the  original  little  dollar 
Brownie  up  to  $12.00. 

Wonderfully  capable  little 
cameras  are  the  Brownies — 
combining  extreme  simplicity, 
low  price  and  efficiency  to  a 
remarkable  degree. 

Work  like  the  Kodak — made  in 
Kodak  factories — by  Kodak  work¬ 
men— to  Kodak  standards  of  quality. 

Use  Kodak  film  cartridge — day¬ 
light  loading  and  unloading  of 
course — no  dark  room  for  any  of 
the  work. 

" Book  of  the  Brownies"  at  your  dealers 
or  on  request  from  us. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 


387  State  Street, 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
The  Kodak  City. 


J 


7K  DELIVERED  ANY 

■ 1  J  STATION  EASTof 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 
'Lucky  Low  Down”  Dump 
Cart.  Strong,  substantial 

bte«l  wheels,  wide  tires,  steel 
axle.  Body  1x4x6ft.  Any  horse; 
ft&y  harness.  Capacity  1,400 
lbs.  Farmer*,  gardeners,  fruit 
growt-re  and  everybody  with 
•  horse.  Sarea  its  cost  every 
year.  E.  F.  HOBSOH  A  CO. 
Easton,  Pa. 


^intvfiutber 


The  Niobe  has  a  distinctive  style,  fit  and 
beauty.  It’s  dressy.  Because  made  of 
pure  rubber  and  specially  reinforced  at 
the  heel,  this  rubber  and  its  companion 
(the  Cupid),  members  of  the  “Top  Notch 
Brand”  are  made  for  hard  service  es¬ 


pecially  at  the  heel.  The 


TMI  CROSS 


The  “Cross”  on  the  instep,  makes  you 
sure  of  high  service  in  wear.  They  are  a 
balanced  rubber,  not  the  ordinary  kind. 

Get  them  at  your  dealer’s. 
If  he  hasn't  them  write  us  his 
name  and  we’ll  send  you  our 
ifree  book  No.  27. 

BEACON  FALLS 
RUBBER  SHOE 
CO. 

BeaconFslls,Ct. 
New  York-Bniton 
Chlesft 


JOHN  DEERE 
SPREADER 

The  Spreader  with  the 
Beater  on  the  Axle 


Mounting  the  beater  on  the  axle  Is  the  great¬ 
est  improvement  in  manure  spreaders  since 
their  invention.  It  has  made  the  John  Deere 
Spreader  possible.  This  feature  is  fully  patented 
and  cannot  be  had  on  any  other  spreader. 

Simplest  and  Strongest 

A  great  many  trouble-giving  working  parts 
have  been  done  away  with.  There  are  some  two 
hundred  less  parts  on  the  John  Deere  Spreader 
than  on  the  simplest  spreader  heretofore. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  has  no  clutches,  no 
chains,  no  adjustments.  It  does  not  get  out  of 
order.  Is  always  ready  for  business. 

The  strain  and  stress  of  spreading  is  on  the 
rear  axle,  the  strongest  part  of  the  spreader — 
where  it  belongs — not  on  its  side. 

Roller  bearings,  few  parts,  the  center  of  the 
load  comparatively  near  the  horses,  and  the 
weight  distributed  over  four  wheels,  make  the 
John  Deere  Spreader  light  draft. 

Only  “Hip-High” 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  only  “hip-high’* 
to  the  top  of  the  box.  The  first  three  feet  you 
liftmanure  are  easiest  of  ail.  It’s 
hard  work  from 
there  to  the  top 
of  ordinary 
spreaders. 

You  lift  each 
forkful  only 
three  feet  with 
the  John  Deere 
Spreader. 
Wheels  do  not 
interfere  with 
loading.  Theen- 
tire  side  of  the 

spreader  is  available  for  that  purpose. 

Spreader  Book  Free — Tells  all  about 
manure,  when  and  how  to  use  it,  how  to  store 
it  and  a  complete  description  of  the  John 
Deere  Spreader.  Ask  ua  for  this  book  as 
Package  No.  Y.  33 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO. 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


More  reed 


Greatest 


_  uieaietst  CS- 

|  ftCC  rn  ACT  pacity,  lightest 
JLVy  w  Vvo  v  draft.  Force  feed— 
can’t  clog.  No  burrs. 
Rollers  grind  6,000  bu.  cob  com  before 
dulling.  New  set  coats  only  $6.  t - - 

SSSSS  Bull  Dog 

~Trye  It  XenDays  Free, 

Not  a  cent  until  the  mill  has  made 
good.  Back  at  our  expense — if  it  isn’t) 
the  best,  most  economical  grinder 
iyou  ever  saw.  Write  for  details,  stat-J 
kwgH.  P.  of  engine.  Lotz  Mfn. 

^go.,  204  East  Hoad,  Crown.  ' 

Point,  Ind. 


THE  BEST 
FARM  ENGINE 
MONEY  CAN  BUY 


Simplest,  most  compact,  easiest 
nning  farm  engine  ever  designed 
rLight  but  exceptionally  strong.  Few  parts— ^ 
l nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  All  parts  acces" 
sible  and  standardized.  Ask  us  to  show  you  why 

Brownwall  Air-Cooled  Engines 

I  are  the  best  Investment  you  can  make.  Uses  less  fuel 
land  requires  less  attention  than  any  engine  of  its  size 
1  on  the  market.  Send  today  for  full  ^  _  3 

information  and  details 
special  offer  to  you. 

Drop  us  a  postal  now. 

The  Brownwall 
^  Engine  &  Pulley  Co. 

323  Michigan  Aw., 
lanslng,  Michigan 


PLANT  YOUR  TREES  WITH 

Red  Cross 
DYNAMITE 

Stops  First  Year  Loses,  Hastens 
Development,  Improves  the  Fruit 
in  Quantity,  Quality  and  Color,  pu**,*d’* 

Spftd«-du0  hole 

THE  illustrations  are  actual  repro-  Ph£l^’J!‘£’cd 
ductions  of  photos  of  2-year  old  < 

Bing  CherryTreesplanted  same  day  out 


Planted 
in  spade" 
dug  hole- 
phot  o- 
graphed 
from  life 


ofisame  nursery  shipment.  Similar  results 
have  been  obtained  generally.  The  root 
diagrams  show  the  reason.  You  cannot  afford 
to  plant  trees  in  spaded  holes. 

Red  Cross  Dynamite  is  safely  andsuccessfully  used  by  prominent 
fruit  growers  for  planting,  cultivating  and  regenerating  orchards. 

Write  today  for  name  of  nearest  dealer,  or  expert  blaster, 
and  Farmers'  Handbook  No.  30. 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Pioneer  Powder  Makers  of  America  Established  1802 


1913. 
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“  War  Bridle”  for  Stallion. 

On  page  57  I  notice  what  you  have  to  say 
regarding  the  subject  of  “putting  the  stal¬ 
lion  at  work.”  On  my  farm  down  fn  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  N.  J.,  I  have  the  State 
Percheron  stallion.  I  would  like  to  use 
him  on  the  farm,  but  no  one  is  willing  to 
handle  him.  I  am  writing  to  inquire  if 
you  will  tell  me  something  about  the  “war 
bridle”  mentioned  in  your  article.  I  have 
15  head  of  horses  and  mules  on  the  place 
and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  me 
to  use  this  stallion  in  farm  work  without 
his  being  driven  by  and  along  with  other 
horses,  and  I  have  no  mare  big  enough 
to  work  beside  him,  though  I  have  a  big 
mule  which  would  fill  the  job.  t.  m. 

Regarding  the  “war  bridle”  and  us¬ 
ing  the  stallion  in  double  harness,  will 
say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  your  men 
will  make  a  success  of  the  job  if  they 
are  at  all  afraid  of  their  horse.  All  an¬ 
imals  have  a  “sixth  sense”  that  com¬ 
municates  to  them  the  feelings  of  the 
man  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 
For  instance,  if  the  driver  is  of  a  nerv¬ 
ous  disposition,  he  will  excite  his  horse, 
even  though  he  holds  himself  in  control 
and  outwardly  seems  to  be  perfectly 
quiet.  Therefore,  if  your  man  is  afraid 
of  the  stallion,  you  can  safely  wager 
that  the  horse  will  proceed  to  do  about 
as  he  likes  even  though  the  man  puts 
up  the  best  bluff  that  he  is  capable  of. 
I  inclose  a  rough  drawing  of  the  “bri¬ 


dle”  that  will  subdue  about  any  kind  of 
horse,  but  the  operator  should  not  be 
brutal  about  it.  Just  make  him  mind 
and  then  quit.  Don’t  under  any  circum¬ 


notice  must,  of  course,  be  taken  of  the 
condition  of  the  crop  and  the  weather. 
My  practice  has  been  to  start  the  mow¬ 
ing  when  the  earliest  pods  turn  yellow 
for  ripening.  The  plants  are  then  in 
the  best  conidtion  for  hay.  If  cut  too 
soon  they  are  much  harder  to  cure,  and 
if  let  stand  too  late  the  leaves  will  fall. 
I  run  the  mowers  in  the  morning  till 
noon,  and  put  a  tedder  right  after  the 
mowers  to  keep  the  hay  tossed  up  and 
hasten  the  wilting.  That  afternoon  it  is 
raked  into  windrows  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  windrows  are  turned  and 
slightly  scattered  with  the  rake,  and 
that  afternoon  the  hay  is  cocked  into 
cocks  as  narrow  and  tall  as  will  stand 
well.  Then  when  you  can  take  a  bunch 
of  the  hay  and  twist  it  and  can  run  no 
sap  to  the  twist,  put  it  in  the  barn  and 
let  it  strictly  alone.  It  may  heat  some, 
but  if  it  does,  let  it  heat  and  it  will 
cure  all  right,  but  if  you  go  to  turning 
it  when  heated  you  will  let  in  the  air 
with  the  germs  of  mold  and  will  have 
moldy  hay.  Now,  this  is  no  theory,  but 
the  result  of  30  or  more  years’  experi¬ 
ence. 

I  have  had  hundreds  of  farmers  write 
to  me  that  they  succeeded  in  making 
fine  hay  by  following  my  directions,  and 
not  long  ago  a  North  Carolina  farmer 
wrote  in  one  of  the  farm  papers  that 
he  had  wasted  a  great  deal  of  hay  by 
following  my  method.  And  so  it  is 
with  every  class  of  men;  some  will  use 
judgment  in  the  matter  and  others  will 
go  hit  or  miss  and  claim  that  they  fol¬ 
lowed  directions.  Hay  in  the  cocks  may 
have  to  remain  a  week,  while  under  dif¬ 
ferent  weather  conditions  I  have  put  it 
in  the  barn  the  third  day.  Everyone 
must  use  some  brains  of  his  own,  and  be 
sure  that  the  hay  is  in  the  right  state 
to  handle.  Why  the  writer  of  this 
query  failed  I  cannot  say,  because  I 
cannot  know  what  the  condition  of  his 
crop  was  when  cut.  But  I  repeat,  that 
if  the  pea  vines  are  cut  at  the  proper 
stage  and  rapidly  wilted,  and  cured 
mainly  in  windrow  and  cock,  the  hay 
will  finish  curing  nicely  in  the  barn, 
and  if  the  stacks  are  covered  with  straw 
or  hay  they  will  cure  in  the  stack  and 
keep  very  well.  w.  f.  massey. 


stances  make  the  horse  think  that  he  is 
going  to  be  killed,  or  he  will  fight  for 
his  life. 

Harness  your  stallion  and  hitch  him 
to  the  wagon,  then  bring  the  other  horse 
up  and  hitch  him  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Have  a  light,  strong  stick  about 
feet  long,  and  with  a  snap  at  each  end 
to  keep  their  heads  apart.  This  of 
course  is  to  be  snapped  into  the  bit 
rings  of  each  horse.  Keep  the  cord  on 
the  stallion  and  a  good  man  hold  of  it. 
As  soon  as  they  are  hitched  let  them 
go.  If  the  horse  tries  any  funny  work, 
give  him  a  good  jerk  of  the  cord  and  a 
sharp  cut  with  the  whip  and  let  them 
sail.  He  won’t  do  anything  very  bad  if 
he  is  kept  busy.  I  think  this  is  about 
all  the  directions  that  I  can  give  from 
a  distance.  One  must  know  his  horse 
and  handle  him  accordingly.  In  fact  the 
handler  ought  to  know  just  a  little  more 
than  the  horse,  and  be  just  a  little 
quicker  than  the  horse.  Then  he  can 
anticipate  his  movements  and  head  them 
oft*  if  they  are  of  a  refractory  nature. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 

Curing  Cow  Pea  Hay. 

Having  sown  cow-peas  this  past  year  and 
had  them  spoil,  I  write  to  know  Jiow  to 
cure  them.  I  thought  they  were  properly 
cured,  as  they  laid  in  the  sun  for  a  week, 
and  seemed  so  thoroughly  dry.  After 
stacking  them  they  heated  and  cooked  seem¬ 
ingly.  One  lot  I  put  in  cocks,  remaining 
there  for  16  days,  also  cooked.  Are  there 
no  sure  ways  of  stacking  or  bulking  them? 

Barrallton,  Ky.  h.  A. 

Few  men  have  had  as  long  an  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  Southern  cow  pea  as  I 
have  had.  I  made  hay  of  them  for 
many  years  and  never  had  any  spoiled. 
I  have  seen  farmers  pile  the  vines 
around  stakes  and  put  them  on  scaf¬ 
folds  of  rails  to  dry  out  in  the  sun,  and 
the  result  has  been  sticks  devoid  of 
leaves,  the  best  part  of  the  hay.  Some 


Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
narabers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 


C.H.  DANA.  74  Main  8t..West  Lebanon.  N.H 


MILK  CAN  COVER  EXPANDER 


makes  old  covers  new 

eUARIJtTEED  TO  PLEASE 

PRICE,  S8.50  EACH  I 
WISHER  MFG.  CO..  New  York  City 

“ErarytliiDg  For  Uairymeu  Alwaj* 
in  Stock  ” 


SAVE  HALF  THE  LABOR 


in  sawing  wood.  You  can  do 
this  and  at  the  same  time, 
cut  more  wood  in  a  given 
time  Uian  in  any  other  way 
by  using 


moves 

easily — cut  of  saw  is  down  instead  of 
against  the  operator  as  in  old  style  ma¬ 
chines.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  we  also 
manufacture  Drag  Saws,  Saw  and  Shingle  Mills. 
Gat  our  prices  oa  Canvas  Belting;  they  will  surprise  you. 
Sc  nil  lor  prices  aim  lull  luluimat.uu.  ‘-Aak  about  Hoists.'' 


Ireland  Machine  8  Foundry  Co.,14  State  St., Norwich, N.Y. 


Save  Money  and  Horses 

Cure  Galls— Prevent 
Sores  —  work  your  horses 
every  day  with  the  Whipple 

Humane 
Horse  Collar 

Fits  the  horse’s  shoulder 
perfectly  at  all  times.  Ad¬ 
justable — one  collar  does 
for  all  horses  or  mules 
taking  from  15  to  25 
in.  size.  Does  away 
with  hames  and 
s  w  e  at  pads. 
Saves  time. 
Lightens 
draft.  Write 
for  FREE 
Horse  Collar 

•  Booklet  giving  prices  and  testimonials  from  users. 

HUMANE  HORSE  COLLAR  CO. 

18TI  Low  Str— t,  Chicago  Heights.  III. 


The  hard,  disagreeable  work  of  cleaning  the  barn  and 
caring  for  the  stock  can  be  made  a  pleasant,  easy  task 
with  the  Star  Barn  Equipment.  Cuts  the  hard  work  squarely  in 
two— gets  you  through  with  the  barn  chores  in  half  the  time  it 
formerly  took. 

Star  Barn  Equipment 

Unit  System  Stalls  and  Stanchions 

Each  stall  is  complete  in  itself— the  only  correct  principle  and  found  only  on  the  Star. 
Add  to  your  stalls  one  at  a  time  if  you  want  to.  Stall  frame  moves  forward  and  back¬ 
ward  to  line  cows  at  gutter— the  only  safe  and  sure  way.  Stanchions  adjustable, 
too— neck  space  can  be  made  narrow  and  wide— fits  all  stock— locks  open  or  shut  with 
ease.  Star  is  the  first  and  only  practical  stall  and  stanchion  made. 


Litter  and  Feed  Carrier 


does  away  with  the  hard  work  of  cleaning  and  feeding.  Simplest  to  raise  and  lower 
Dump6  and  returns  automatically.  Preserves  the  valuable  f  — 
ing  liquids.  Has  roller  bearings — any  boy  can  handle  it.  Track  fits  a 
shape  or  size  of  barn.  The  only  carrier  without  a  fault. 


Barn  Plans  and  Catalog  Sent  FREE 

Write  today  for  full  information  about  Star  Barn  Equip¬ 
ment.  Send  rough  sketch  of  your  barn  floor.  We’ll  send, 
without  cost  or  obligation,  expert  advice  as  to  easiest,  best  and 
most  economical  methods  of  improvement.  Write  today. 

Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co. 

3893  Hunt  St.  65  Harvard,  III. 


Let  Me  This  Great  Implement- 
Send  You  JF  tr%  C 


Write  MeTonight 

A  letter  or  postal  brings  the  greatest  money  saving  oppor¬ 
tunity  ever  offered.  1  will  tell  you  howto  get  the  famous  Detroit- 
American  Farm  Implements  at  factory  prices.  Your  own  time 
to  pay,  30  days  free  trial,  without  a  cent  of  expense  to 
you,  freight  paid. 

The  Famous  Detroit-America 
Tongueless  Disc  Harrow 

The  best  you  can  buy  at  any  price,  now 
offered  on  the  easiest  terms  in  the  world 
and  at  only  a  fraction  of  trust  prices, 

For-all-time  Guarantee  protects  you. 


This 

Book  FREE 


Manure  Spreaders 
and  Cultivators 

at  proportionate  low  1 
prices  and  long,  easy  ] 
payment  terms.  Big 
catalog  full  of  in¬ 
teresting.  money 
making  (arm  lnforma-1 
tion.  yours  for  the  ' 
asking.  Write  menowA 

k  FRED  C.  ANDREWS,  Gen.  Mgr.  American  Harrow  Co. 
1416  Hastings  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Prices 

Smashed! 

Lower  even  than  whole. 
Direct  from  fac¬ 
tories  to  you, 
Don  t  delay 
getting  my 
big  special 
offer. 


Light-Y et  Strong  as  Steel 

Highest  quality  material  and  a  half  century  of  experience  en¬ 
able  us  to  combine  lightness  with  strength  and  simplicity  in 

Johnston  Mowing  Machines 


Every  part  is  Johnston  quality.  Ad¬ 
justments  quickly  and  easily  made. 
Steel  frames,  dustproof  roller  bear¬ 
ings,  case  hardened  wrist  pins,  per¬ 


fect  gears.  Made  in  different  styles 
and  sizes  for  light  and  heavy  work, 
on  large  and  small  farms.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  owners  say  of  our  Mowers: 

Certainly!  Buy  a  Johnston” 

Every  farmer  should  get 
acquainted  with  the 
Johnston  Mowing 
Machines,  described  in 

Our  1913  Catalog 

now  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  Tells  about  the 
famous  Johnston  Line. 
Copy  sent  FREE. 

The  Johnston  Harvester  Co. 
Box  100-B  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


i  .  ... 


Farmers' Favorite 


'Among  the  many  styles  and  sizes  of  r  armers’ 
^Favorite  Grain  Drills  you  will  find  just  the  machine  to  do" 
your  sowing  as  it  should  be  done.  The  vital  thing  is  to  drill 
rthe  seed  in  the  soil  at  an  even  depth,  to  sow  an  equal  amount  of 
seed  in  every  furrow  without  skipping  or  bunching  and  cover  it  well. 
rIf  your  land  is  trashy,  if  you  sow  in  cornstalks,  if  your  ground  is  hard, 
loose,  sandy,  sticky — in  short,  it  makes  no  difference  what  your  seeding 
conditions  may  be — you  can  get  a  Farmer’s  Favorite  Drill  that  will 
do  your  work  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

The  Grain  Feed  sows  all  sizes  and  kinds  of  seed,  both  large  and  small.  The  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Feed  bandies  all  brands  of  Standard  Commercial  Fertilizers.  Send 
for  a  Farmers’  Favorite  Catalogue.  Read  it  and  go  to  a  local  dealer  and 
_  insist  on  seeing  the  drill  that  is  warranted  to  do  all  claimed  for  it. 

The7\mer/ca  n  Seeding  Machine  Co. 

/ArcartPOJ*AT£-r> 

iSPFtruGf'TttD.  Ohio,  £&& 


AGRICULTURE 


Are  Thoroughly  Hard  Burnt 


OUR  TILE 
LAST  FOREVER! 

»  NATIONAL  FIREPROOFING  COMPANY.  Fulton  Btrilding,  PITTSBURGH.  PENNA. 


Made  of  best  Clay,  is  sold  in  car¬ 
load  lots.  Also  manufacturers  of 
Hollow  Tile  Silos,  Building  Blocks 
and  Sewer  Pipe.  W  rite  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 
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VEGETABLES  AS  FOOD. 

Part  I. 

Food  is  a  substance  which  when  it  en¬ 
ters  into  the  body  supplies  heat  and  en¬ 
ergy,  builds  tissues  and  repairs  wastes. 
All  true  foods  are  nutritious  and  when 
taken  into  the  body  become  a  part  of 
it.  Plants  are  the  only  food  producers. 
They  are  the  original  source  of  the 
nutritive  elements  contained  in  flesh 
foods.  They  alone  possess  the  power  to 
convert  living  substances  out  of  the 
elements  of  earth  and  air.  The  system 
requires  three  classes  of  substances  to 
supply  all  of  its  needs ;  organized  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  form  of  vegetable  or  ani¬ 
mal  substances ;  water,  a  liquid ;  oxygen, 
a  gas.  The  ultimate  elements  required 
in  the  food  are  oxygen,  hydrogen,  car¬ 
bon,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  calcium,  sodium, 
potassium,  magnesium,  sulphur,  phos¬ 
phorus,  silicon,  fiuorin  and  iron. 

In  the  mysterious  chemistry  of  plant 
life  all  these  elements  are  converted  into 
assimilable  foods  and  with  their  prox¬ 
imate  elements  are  essential  in  building 
the  bone,  brain  and  nerves,  and  also  in 
furnishing  important  constituents  of  the 
whole  body. 

A  vegetarian  diet  includes  all  edible 
plants,  regardless  of  the  more  technical 
division  into  the  three  classes,  fruits, 
grains  and  vegetables.  The  two  main 
classes  of  food  elements  are  carbonace¬ 
ous  and  nitrogenous.  The  carbonace¬ 
ous  foods  are  the  fuel  foods  which  sup¬ 
ply  heat  and  energy  and  are  made  of 
carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  The  ni¬ 
trogenous  foods  contain  the  above  and 
also  nitrogen  and  sulphur.  The  carbo¬ 
hydrates  (starch,  sugar)  and  fats. 
Starches  are  found  only  in  vegetable 
foods  and  are  the  most  abundant  of  all 
the  food  elements.  Starch  abounds  in 
the  grains,  but  is  found  in  the  legumes, 
and  some  vegetables.  Sugar  is  quite  un¬ 
like  starch  in  its  general  properties,  al¬ 
though  closely  related  to  it.  Through 
the  developments  of  plant  life  the  in¬ 
soluble,  tasteless  starch  is  converted 
into  sugar.  Fats  are  both  of  vegetable 
and  animal  origin,  but  are  found  in 
large  quantities  in  nuts,  olives,  peanuts, 
cotton-seed,  corn,  oats  and  oil  of  sesame. 
Nitrogenous  or  proteid  foods  are  al¬ 
bumen,  casein,  beans,  peas,  gluten  and 
fibrin.  The  white  of  an  egg  is  a  good 
example  of  albumen.  Casein  is  found 
in  milk  and  vegetables.  All  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  foods  contain  albumen ;  the  most 
important  of  all  albumens  is  gluten, 
which  is  found  in  wheat,  rye  and  barley. 

The  two  minor  classes  of  food  ele¬ 
ments  are  cellulose  and  mineral  sub¬ 
stances.  Cellulose  is  woody  fiber 
and  forms  the  structure  or  framework 
of  foods,  the  skins  and  sections  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  cell  walls  of  foods. 
It  is  practically  indigestible,  but  fur¬ 
nishes  bulk,  which  is  necessary  for 
proper  digestion.  The  mineral  portion 
goes  to  build  bone,  brain  and  nerves 
and  are  important  constituents  of  all 
the  tissues  of  the  body. 

Iron  is  found  in  some  vegetables  and 
fruits.  It  is  an  important  constituent  of 
the  blood.  Foods  poor  in  nutritive  ele¬ 
ments  make  a  poor  quality  of  blood, 
which  make  poor  tissues  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  defective  body.  Phosphorus 
is  needed  for  building  and  repairing  the 
bones  and  nerves.  Potassium  is  re¬ 
quired  by  the  red  blood  cells  and  mus¬ 
cles.  Sodium  is  essential  for  the  prop¬ 
er  constitution  of  the  fluids  of  the  body 
giving  alkalinity  to  the  blood,  its  normal 
reaction,  favoring  osmosis,  the  passage 
of  a  fluid  through  an  animal  membrane, 
removes  carbonic  acid  from  tissues  into 
the  circulation  and  through  the  lungs 
in  expired  air. 

Chlorin  goes  into  the  composition  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  an  important  element 
in  gastric  secretion  and  the  digestion  of 
foods.  Sulphur  is  one  of  the  constitu¬ 
ents  of  the  albumens  or  proteids  in  both 
animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Calcium 
enters  into  the  bone  structure,  its  most 
important  element.  A  theory  is  now 
being  advanced  and  receiving  some  con¬ 
sideration  that  the  prevalence  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  is  due  to  a  lack  of  lime  salts 
in  the  body.  If  this  proves  to  be  true 
it  is  certainly  another  score  in  favor 
of  vegetable  diet,  which  contains  all 
these  salts  in  solution  and  readily  assim¬ 
ilated.  Fiuorin  and  silicon  is  found  in 
bones  and  teeth.  Silicon  gives  support 
to  the  stalks  of  grain,  etc.  All  these 
elements  so  lavishly  supplied  by  nature 
in  the  vegetables  indicate  the  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  elements  required  by  the  body 
for  a  proper  balance  of  its  repair  and 
wastes  supplied  by  its  foods. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  or  plant  life 


is  capable  of  dissolving  out  of  the  soil 
and  appropriating  earthy  matter  and 
mineral  salts  by  organizing  and  vitaliz¬ 
ing  them  into  foods,  a  process  which 
cannot  be  furnished  outside  of  Nature’s 
great  laboratory,  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Vegetable  foods  provide  an  antitoxic 
diet  which  cannot  be  truthfully  said  of 
them  after  becoming  animalized  or 
flesh  foods.  A  grain  of  corn  or  wheat 
contains  every  element  that  an  animal 
contains,  even  the  meat,  fat,  bones,  etc. 

The  great  prevalence  of  dental  de¬ 
cay  is  due  to  absence  of  salts  in  the 
foods.  It  may  be  from  a  lack  of  earthy 
salts  in  the  soil,  where  the  vegetables 
are  grown,  or  from  a  diet  lacking  or 
deficient  in  these  food  elements.  Mod¬ 
ern  milling  processes  are  responsible  for 
the  removal  of  these  necessary  ele¬ 
ments  of  food  in  the  superfine  and 
bleached  flours.  Whole  wheat  flour 
contains  two  hundred  per  cent,  more 
phosphate  than  white  flour,  which  should 
be  called  partially  devitalized  flour. 
Maltose,  an  important  product  of  di¬ 
gestion,  is  a  sugar  formed  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  saliva  upon  starches,  aids  in  the 
dissolving  of  the  organized  salts  pres¬ 
ent  in  whole-wheat  breads.  Without 
the  action  of  the  saliva  these  salts  if 
present  would  be  imperfectly  utilized, 
hence  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  chew¬ 
ing  and  masticating  all  foods.  Rachitis, 
a  disease  of  infancy  where  there  is  a 
faulty  bone  formation  and  delayed  den¬ 
tition  or  defective  teeth  are  results  of 
a  diet  lacking  in  these  food  elements. 

Nuts  in  general  have  about  four  times 
the  nutriment  that  meat  has.  In  the 
gluten  of  the  grains,  nuts,  peas,  beans 
and  lentils  there  is  an  excess  of  albumen 
or  proteids.  A  high  protein  or  flesh 
diet  tends  to  lessen  the  alkalinity  of  the 
blood,  a  condition  which,  when  present, 
indicates  decreased  vital  resistance,  a 
diminished  efficiency  of  the  blood  as  a 
germicide. 

Prof.  Chittenden,  who  is  authority  on 
food  values,  found  that  a  high  protein 
diet  or  one  largely  of  flesh  foods  was 
highly  detrimental  to  health  and  warns 
against  an  excess  at  all  times.  The 
waste  products  in  the  flesh  are  stimulat¬ 
ing,  and  as  soon  as  their  stimulating 
effects  have  passed  off  other  stimulants 
are  demanded,  which  tends  to  intem¬ 
perance  along  lines  of  dissipation. 

Rice  as  a  food  is  deserving  of  more 
than  a  passing  mention.  It  sustains  a 
larger  portion  of  the  human  race  than 
any  other  substance  used  for  food,  not 
even  excepting  wheat,  maize  or  any 
other  cereal.  It  is  the  most  easily  di¬ 
gested  of  all  cereals,  and  where  it  is 
made  the  principal  food,  indigestion  with 
its  numberless  ills  and  the  horrors  of 
mental  depression  aiid  suicidal  tend¬ 
encies,  are  almost  unknown.  The  Jap¬ 
anese  soldiers  on  their  rations  of  rice 
sustained  longer  marches  and  suffered 
less  from  their  wounds  than  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  any  of  the  European  nations 
with  whom  they  marched  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  China. 

The  polishing  of  rice  in  this  and  in 
other  countries  has  not  only  robbed  it 
of  its  most  desirable  qualities,  but  in 
order  to  make  it  attractive  to  the  buyer 
it  is  coated  with  glucose  and  talc  to 
produce  its  pearly  appearance.  Talc 
serves  a  better  purpose  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  hearthstones,  baby  powders  and 
for  lubricating  purposes.  Glucose  is 
starch  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Polished  rice  to  be  wholesome  should 
be  washed  in  at  least  four  waters.  It 
has  been  found  to  be  the  cause  of  beri¬ 
beri,  a  peripheral  neuritis  or  paralysis 
which  proved  fatal  until  its  cause  and 
remedy  has  been  discovered.  Its  cure 
is  in  eating  whole-wheat  flours,  peas  and 
heans,  which  supply  the  proper  albumen. 
Unadulterated  rice  furnishes  an  anti¬ 
toxic  diet,  as  do  all  the  cereals.  Barley 
from  which  malt  and  malt  extract  are 
obtained  is  the  richest  in  diastase  of  all 
the  cereals.  Diastase  has  the  power  of 
converting  starch  into  dextrin  and 
sugar.  These  preparations  *  are  not  the 
fermented  or  alcoholic  forms  of  malt 
liquors. 

From  tables  showing  chemical  com¬ 
pounds  and  food  values  by  Office  of 
U.  S.  Experiment  Station,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  total  nutritive  value 
of  cereals  is  about  three  times  that  of 
lean  beef  and  about  the  same  as  beans 
and  about  one-half  that  of  nuts.  They 
contain  a  large  amount  of  carbohydrates 
which  beef  does  not  at  all  contain. 
Fruits  are  made  up  of  water,  protein, 
fats,  carbohydrates,  cellulose,  mineral 
matter  and  the  oils  which  give  them 
their  characteristic  odor  and  flavors. 
The  juice  of  fruit  is  a  most  healthful 
and  refreshing  beverage  and  consists  of 
distijled  water  impregnated  with  the 
carbohydrates  and  other  constituents. 

L.  L.  GRREN,  M.D. 


The  Telescope  of  Speech 


The  astronomer,  by  the 
power  of  his  telescope,  becomes 
a  reporter  of  the  movements 
of  a  hundred  worlds  greater 
than  ours,  and  the  student  of 
celestial  activities  millions  of 
miles  away. 

He  points  his  instrument  at 
any  spot  in  the  heavens,  and  his 
sight  goes  rushing  through 
space  to  discover  and  inspect 
a  star  hitherto  unknown. 

Up  to  the  power  of  his  lenses, 
his  vision  sweeps  the  universe. 

As  the  telescope  may  be 
focused  upon  any  star,  so  the 
telephone  may  be  focused  upon 


any  person  within  the  range 
of  its  carrying  power. 

Your  voice  may  be  directed 
anywhere  in  the  Bell  System, 
and  it  will  be  carried  across 
country  at  lightning  speed,  to  be 
recognized  and  answered. 

The  telescope  is  for  a  very- 
limited  class,  the  astronomers. 
The  telephone  is  for  everyone. 

At  the  telescope  you  may  see, 
but  cannot  be  seen.  At  the 
telephone  you  may  speak  and 
be  spoken  to,  you  may  hear  and 
be  heard.  By  means  of  the  Bell 
System  this  responsive  service 
is  extended  to  the  v/hole  nation. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Is  All  It  Now  Costs  to  H 
Have  Your  Seed- Grain  1 
Cleaned  and  Graded  H 


Brings  It — 

Freight  Prepaid 


Now  that  farmers  everywhere 
ore  cleaning  and  fjrnding  their  Seed 
Grain,  the  question  is.  now  to  get 
it  done  best,  easiest  and  cheapest. 

Here’s  my  1913  offer: 

Send  me  one  dollar  and  I  will 
ship  you,  FREIGHT  PAID  BY 
MYSELF1,  tills  Improved  1913 
model  Chatham  Grain  Grader 
and  Cleaner  with  nllequlpment. 
Cleanyour  Seed  Wheat.Oats.Flax, 
Barley,  Peas,  Beans,  Corn,  Grass  Seed, 
etc.  Then  PLANT  those  fine  seed.  AF¬ 
TER  you  have  harvested  a  bumper  crop, 
pay  me  the  balance  of  my  low  price.  Not 
one  penny  need  you  puy,  except  the  $1, 
until  next  November.  And  by  N'ovem- 
berYOF  RCIIAT1I A  M  WILL 
HAVE  MORE  THAN  PAID 


BUM 


i9ia 


The  CHATHAM 

Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 


Manaon  Campbell 

ITS  ENTI  RE  COST  in  INCREASED  CROPS. 
Then  you’ll  have  a’*Chathnin”to  work  FREE 
for  you  tlie  rest  of  your  life. 

Your  Dollar  Returned 

if  you  want  it.  I  don’t  want  your  dollar  or  want 
you  to  keep  ray  “Chatham”  unless  it  pleosea  you. 
If.  after  a  30-dny  test,  you  are  not  satisfied,  return 
the  machine  ut  my  expense  and  I  will  send  back 
the  dollar. 

A  Machine  That  Fits  Your  Farm 

After  40  years’  experience.  I  know  every  grain 
and  noxious  weed  grown  in  America.  I  know  tho 
section  where  each  one  grows.  I  know  every  grain 
and  weed  that  grows  on  your  farm.  Experience 
has  shown  that  a  Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 
should  have  special  equipment  for  tho  particular 
farming  section  to  which  it  goes.  Forcxauiplo,  I 
send  an  entirely  different  equipment  of  screens, 
riddles  and  gangs  to  Maine  from  what  I  send  to 
California.  In  fact,  there  are  scarcely  2  states  in 
the  U.  S.  to  which  I  send  the  same  equipment.  Thus 
you  get  the  exact  and  proper  outfit  to  handlo  the 
grains  and  weed  seed  that  grow  on  your  farm. 
You  don't  have  to  puy  for  a  lot  of  extras  for  which 
you  have  no  use. 

Extra  Screens  and  Riddles  Free 

In  case  you  want  more  or  different  6creenB,  just 
write  me  and  I  will  send  them  free.  Not  a  penny 
would  I  uek  for  extra  screens  and  riddles. 

I  also  have  a  Free  Service  Department  which 
will  separate,  clean  and  grade  FREE  any  mixture 
you  send  in.  If  you’ve  got  some  impurity  in  your 


grain  that  you  cannot  get  rid  of,  don’t  get  discour¬ 
aged.  Write  mo. 

Handies  all  Small  Grain  and  Grass  Seed 

My  1913  Chatham  handles  over  70  seed 
mixtures— wheat, oats, peas,  beans, corn, bar¬ 
ley,  flax,  clover,  timothy,  etc.  Takes  cockle, 
wild  oats,  tame  oats  and  smut  from  seed 
wheat;  any  mixture  from  flax;  buekliorn 
from  clover;  sortscorn  fordrop  planter.  Re¬ 
moves  foul  weed  seed  and  all  sunken,  cracked 
or  sickly  grains.  Takes  out  all  dust,  dirt  and 
chaff.  It  Is  also  a  bully  chaffer.  Handles 
60  bushels  grain  per  hour.  Gas  power  or 
hand  power.  Easiest  running  mill  on  eurth. 

Special  Corn-Sorting:  Attachment 

Last  year  I  added  a  Corn-Sorting  Attachment, 
which  grades  corn  60  that  a  round  or  edge  .drop 
planter  drops  the  right  number  of  grains  in  98 
out  of  every  100  hills  (in  repeated  tests  at  State 
Agricultural  Colleges).  Same  planters,  loaded  with 
ungraded  corn,  make  only  G5  out  of  100  perfect  mils. 
In  two  months  1  shipped  to  Iowa  farmers  alone 
4.000  machines  with  Corn-Sorting  Attachments. 
Try  my  Special  Corn-Sorting  Attachment.  It  will 
increase  your  com  crop  amazingly  I 

Postal  Brings  My  New  Book 

on  Seed  Selection.  Every  chapter  is  highly 
practical  and  exceedingly  interesting.  It  shows 
an  eusy,  simple  way  to  get  rid  of  any  weed  on  your 
farm;  how  to  separate  uuy  mixture  of  grains— m 
short,  how  to  get  perfect  grain  for  sowing,  feeding 
or  marketing.  Send  postal  today  and  receivo^hy 
next  mail  my  new  Book  free.  Address  Dept. 


MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page; 
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GARDENING  IN  A  CITY  LOT. 

The  cultivation  of  a  few  square  feet 
in  the  rear  part  of  an  average  city  lot 
is  such  a  different  proposition  from  the 
usual  garden  in  the  country  that  some 
results  and  lessons  from  one  who  has 
been  practicing  the  former  for  several 
years  may  not  be  amiss.  I  am  a  busy 
man,  in  active  business  in  one  of  our 
large  New  York  cities,  but  the  physical 
exercise,  the  contact  with  the  soil  and 
the  mental  relaxation  are  well  worth 
the  cost,  besides  the  pleasure  of  grow¬ 
ing  and  using  the  numerous  vegetables 
and  flowers  that  can  be  had  from  a 
small  space,  so  I  am  sure  if  more  city 
men  would  get  about  it  they  would  re¬ 
alize  as  much  from  back-yard  garden¬ 
ing  as  I  do. 

The  selection  of  seeds  and  varieties 
are  of  more  importance  to  the  city-lot 
gardener  than  to  the  cultivator  of  larger 
space.  He  has  so  little  ground  he  must 
take  no  chances  of  losing  any  of  it  by 
poor  seed  or  by  growing  varieties  he 
will  have  little  or  no  use  for  when 
grown.  He  ought,  therefore,  to  buy  his 
seed  from  dealers  he  has  good  reason 
to  believe  reliable.  When  the  city  gar¬ 
dener  has  had  a  few  years’  experience 
he  will  do  well  to  save  seed  of  such 
kinds  as  mature  well,  and  he  wishes 
to  use,  from  his  own  stock;  but  at  the 
outset  he  must  buy.  The  temptation  to 
the  amateur  is  to  select  too  many  kinds 
to  be  practical  on  the  limited  space  he 
has.  That  must  be  guarded  against. 
For  instance,  he  will  see  many  kinds  of 
corn  catalogued,  all  well  recommended. 
If  he  had  plenty  of  room  he  could  grow 
several  of  them,  but  in  his  city  lot  he 
should  select  one  only.  He  will  not  get 
corn  for  cooking  quite  as  early,  but  the 
earliest  corn  is  not  of  as  good  quality, 
and  he  can  afford  to  grow  only  the  best. 
The  same  with  other  vegetables  and 
fruits. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  will  re¬ 
quire  much  attention  and  hard  work. 
It  is  usually  the  case  that  the  rear  of  a 
city  lot  is  graded  with  soil  from  the 
cellar.  Such  soil  is  infertile  and  gen¬ 
erally  very  hard  and  of  a  clay  forma¬ 
tion,  entirely  unsuited  to  the  growth  of 
garden  products.  It  must  have  ferti¬ 
lizers  and  humus  or  decaying  vegetable 
matter  added.  Nothing  is  so  good  for 
this  purpose  as  stable  manure.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  manure  should  be  provided  from 
stables  using  straw  for  bedding,  but  of 
late  years  shavings  have  displaced  straw 
in  the  stable  to  such  an  extent  that 
strawy  manure  is  very  hard  to  get  in 
the  city,  so  the  next  best  article  must 
be  used.  It  would  be  well  to  get  the 
manure  early  as  possible,  and  turn  it 
several  times  to  prevent  its  burning  and 
to  secure  the  decay  of  the  shavings 
contained.  Water  should  be  added  to 
the  heap  at  times  to  keep  it  in  a  moist 
state.  If  the  lot  has  never  been  worked 
it  would  be  difficult  to  apply  too  much 
manure.  If  the  soil  is  the  natural  sur¬ 
face,  and  ordinarily  rich,  less  will  suf¬ 
fice.  After  the  first  year  manure  can 
be  used  more  sparingly,  and  as  many 
plants  do  better  on  ground  not  freshly 
manured,  it  is  good  practice  to  apply 
manure  on  only  one-half  the  space  al¬ 
ternately  each  year.  Pure  ground  bone 
is  an  excellent  fertilizer  and  should  be 
used  freely,  scattered  on  the  surface 
after  digging  or  spading  and  well 
worked  in.  The  manure  should  be 
spread  before  spading.  Most  soils  re¬ 
quire  potash,  which  chemical  is  not  con¬ 
tained  in  manure  or  ground  bone.  If 
wood  ashes  can  be  had  they  will  supply 
potash ;  otherwise  sulphate  of  potash 
should  be  used.  This  is  difficult  to  get 
in  the  small  quantities  needed  in  the 
city  garden.  Some  dealers  in  garden 
supplies  offer  it  in  small  lots,  but  their 
price  is,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out,  un¬ 
reasonably  high.  If  no  other  way  is 
found  it  would  be  well  to  get  a  full 
sack  of  sulphate  of  potash  from  a  regu¬ 
lar  fertilizer  dealer ;  use  such  as  is 
needed — say,  two  or  three  quarts  on 
each  square  rod — and  store  the  rest  or 
dispose  of  it  to  other  small  users. 

The  small  city  garden  will  not  per¬ 


mit  the  use  of  a  plow,  so  it  must  be 
dug  by  man  power.  This  is  the  hardest 
work  the  amateur  gardener  must  do. 
The  digging  should  be  deep  and  thor¬ 
ough.  Either  a  spade  or  digging  fork 
is  the  proper  tool  to  use  for  this  work. 
Each  spadeful  as  it  is  turned  must  be 
loosened  and  made  fine,  for  fineness  of 
soil  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  success. 
A  mistake  is  frequently  made  by  plant¬ 
ing  too  early,  and  I  am  sure  in  the 
majority  of  Springs  the  first  to  the  tenth 
of  May  is  early  enough  in  this  State. 
Plants  started  and  checked  by  cold 
weather  are  never  as  vigorous,  and 
where  the  space  is  small,  every  inch 
must  be  made  to  yield  its  maximum.  A 
few  sorts,  as  peas,  beets,  onions,  etc., 
may  be  sown  as  early  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked,  but  the  most  of  the  planting 
had  better  be  done  after  the  ground  has 
warmed  and  the  growing  season  estab¬ 
lished. 

In  selecting  varieties  for  planting  a 
few  berries  should  be  included,  for 
everyone  likes  berries,  and  four  or  five 
plants  of  raspberries  or  30  or  40  hills 
of  strawberries  will  yield  under  high 
cultivation  surprising  crops.  w.  L. 

New  York. 


“  Egyptian  Wheat.” 

F.  O.,  Vermont. — I  have  received  a  cir¬ 
cular  of  “Egyptian  Wheat”  with  a  picture 
of  a  man  standing  in  what  looks  like  a 
young  forest.  It  is  claimed  that  three 
crops  in  one  year  gave  100  bushels.  Any¬ 
thing  to  it? 

Ans. — This  is  not  a  wheat  at  all,  but 
a  variety  of  sorghum  introduced  into 
the  United  States  from  India  about  20 
years  ago,  tested  in  the  Southern  States 
qnd  discarded.  It  has  persisted,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  few  scattered  localities  in  the 
Southwest,  and  within  the  last  four  or 
five  years  has  been  widely  exploited 
under  such  misleading  names  as  “Cali¬ 
fornia  wheat,”  “Egyptian  wheat,” 
“Mexican  wheat,”  “Desert  wheat  corn,” 
etc.  It  has  sold,  under  the  latter  name, 
as  high  as  $1,500  a  bushel. 

Experiments  conducted  by  this  bu¬ 
reau  through  a  series  of  years  with 
this  crop  in  Texas  and  adjacent  States 
show  it  to  be  of  much  less  value  for 
the  dry-land  areas  than  the  standard 
grain  sorghums,  such  as  Millo  and  Kafir 
varieties,  and  such  forage  sorghums  as 
Amber,  Sumac,  Orange,  etc.  No  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  conducted  by  this  de¬ 
partment  with  this  variety  under  irri¬ 
gation,  but  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
behavior  of  other  varieties  under  irri¬ 
gation  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
it  will  make  yields  even  approximating 
those  claimed  for  it  in  the  material  you 
sent  and  others  similar  thereto. 

B.  T.  GALLOWAY. 

Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
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$1.75 
Use  an 
Acme  Rotary 
Corn  Planter 

and  insure  a  good  stand 
of  corn.  Save  furrowing  and 
Covering  and  stooping  when 
you  plant  potatoes,  by  using  an 
Acme  Potato  Planter.  You  just 
walk  and  swing  the  planter  in 
either  hand.  It  balances  per¬ 
fectly  and  drops  accurately 
at  an  even  depth. 

ACME 

Corn  and  Potato 
PLANTERS 

Acme  Corn  Planters  have  a  center-hung 
pressed-steel  hopper  with  a  full 
rotary  disk  at  bottom,  that  is 
operated  by  a  durable  double-coil 
spring.  A  thumb-screw  regulates 
the  number  of  kernels  to  the  hill. 

Acme  Potato  Planters  save 
your  back  and  drop  potatoes  m 
three  times  as  fast  as  by  hand.  II 
Also  save  tramping  and  roll¬ 
ing  of  horse-drawn  machinery. 

Cost  little,  last  for  years. 

300.000  Acme  Planters  in  use: 

10,000  users  added  every  year. 

Every  one  is  satisfied.  If  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  you— write 
for  free  book  “The  Acme  of 
Potato  Profit”  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer.  Either 
planter  sent  prepaid  di 
rect  where  there  is  no 
dealer. 

Potato  Implement  Co. 

301  Front  Street 
Traverse  City 
Mich. 
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Better  Than  Money 
In  the  Bank 

is  money  put  into  good  paint. 

Good  paint  will  earn  you  a  far  bigger  dividend  on  your  in¬ 
vestment  than  the  paltry  3%  or  4%  which  banks  allow. 

Good  paint,  from  the  day  it’s  put  on,  adds  every  penny  it 
costs  or  more,  to  the  valufe  of  your  buildings.  Oftentimes  it 
increases  property  values  10  to  33£%. 

Well  painted  buildings  are  a  delight  to  the  eye  and  a  pride  to 
the  owner.  What  better  enjoyment  can  money  bring? 

Good  paint  is  not  expensive.  But  it  protects  and  preserves 
property  that  i*  expensive  and  saves  untold  expense  in  indefin¬ 
itely  postponing  repair  and  rebuilding. 

Invest  liberally  in  paint — but  be  sure  you  get  good  paint. 
Otherwise  it  will  be  a  disappointment  instead  of  an  investment. 
You  can  bank  on  the  goodness  of 


They  are  assure  to  be  good  quality  as  U.S. dollars  are  sure  to  be 

worth  100 cents.  Good  paint  materials  areas  standard  in  value  as  gold. 
Our  methods  of  selecting  good  materials  and  combining  them  intopaint  are 
as  standard  as  the  methods  of  coining  gold  dollars,  too.  We  never  guess 
or  take  a  chance.  We  select  our  materials  according  to  chemical  analysis. 
We  take  no  one  else's  word  that  they  are  pure  aud  right,  but  prove  them 


ourselves. 


Brains,  Experience,  Equipment 
Count  Most  in  Paint  Making 


Our  experience  dates  back  sixty- 
four  years.  Our  men  in  charge  have 
had  twenty-five  to  forty  years  exper¬ 
ience  with  us.  They  are  the  best 


paid,  most  careful  and  loyal  force  of 
paint-makers  anywhere.  The  equip¬ 
ment  with  which  our  huge  plant  is 
filled  is  the  most  modern,  efficient 
and  dependable  in  the  country. 


64  Years*  Experience  Concentrated  in  Lucas  Paint 


Our  established  standard  is  the 
finished  perfection  of  64  years’  of 
paint-making.  Every  batch  of  fin¬ 
ished  paint  is  compared  with  stand¬ 
ard  for  color,  working  quality  and 
strength  and  must  match  perfectly. 

FREE  BOOK 

tells  the  important  things  to  know  when  buying  paint,  varnish  or  enamel 


It  is  all  this  greater  experience  and 
brains,  all  this  mistake-preventing 
inspection,  that  makes  “Lucas” 
mean  certain  satisfaction  on  a  can  of 
paint,  and  that  makes  "Lucas”  the 
kind  of  paint  it  will  pay  you  to  buy. 


“When  and  How 
to  Paint** 


important  tilings  to  Know  wnen  Duyia*  intiui,  »u,u»uui  cumtre..  Will 
help  you  select  the  right  paint  for  your  housebuildings,  etc.— tall  you  bow  to 
refinish  furniture— how  to  enamel  an  iron  bed,  sink  or  bath-tub— i»w  to  paint  . 
screens,  porches,  pantry  shelves— farm  machinery— vehicles— ana  aozens  of 
other  things.  YooMl  keep  this  book  always  as  a  reference  book.  Send  the 
coupon  today  for  a  copy.  Be  sure  to  giro 
the  name  and  address  of  your  dealer. 


Office  No. 3893 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  JOHN  LUCAS  &  CO.  Inc. 

*  Office  No.  3893 

|  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  book  “'When 
|  and  How  to  Paint." 


Name... 


Address - 


My  nearest  dealer  is _ 


PLANTS  EAT 

When  you  give  them  the  food  they  like  and  can  take  up  readily  —  fertilizers  that 
are  easily  dissolved  fey  the  rains  —  you  get  quick  growth.  When  you  add 
materials  that  retain  their  plant  food  values  throughout  the  growing  season  you 
get  large  well  developed  crops.  You  get  these  re¬ 
mits  with  WILCOX  FERTILIZERS  — 

FERTILIZERS  THAT  FERTILIZE 

We  manufacture  our  fertilizers  with  in¬ 
finite  pains  and  a  definite  knowledge  as  to 
what  each  species  of  plant  requires  for 
quick  growth  and  perfection  at  maturity. 

Send  to-day  for  oar  Booklet 

The  Wilcox  Fertilizer  Co.  Mystic,  Conn. 
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Sap,— but  that's 
fine  cement! 


Of  course  it  is. 


it's  ATLAS,- 


"The  standard  by  which  all 
other  makes  are  measured9’ 


NOW! 


For 

Farm 


Wagon 


Economy 


.  Tells 

how  to  use  your  old  run¬ 
ning  gears  tor  many  years;  save 
10,000  high  lifts  ;  save  repair  bills. 

ELECTRIC 

Steel  Wheels 

Make  hauling  80%  to  60%  canier; 
don’t  rut  roads  or  Helds; can't  break 
or  dry  nyinrt.  Send  for  illustrated 
book  of  wheels  and  wagons. 

Electric  Wheel  Co., 

4g Elm  St.,  Quincy,  111. 


Save 

HlRh 

LI  Ha 


Ends  Drudgery  of  High  Lifting 
Saves  25%  of  The  Draft 

80  Day  Test  will  prove  that  you  can  haul 
heavier  loads  over  softest  fields  with  less 
effort  if  wagons  are  equipped  with  low 

EMPIRE  STEEL  WHEELS 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  particulars  of  free  trial  offer. 

|  EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.  Box  664,  Quincy.  IIL 


s*  $10,000  Backs  -v 

this  portable  wood  saw.  Guaranteed  1  year— money  I 
refunded  and  freight  paid  both  ways  if  unBatiBfac-  I 
tory.  You  can  easily  earn  $10  a  day  with  a 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 


Portable 


all  kinds  of  neighbors*  lum- 
factory  prices — save 
Operates  easily, 
low — saw  draws  it  on  im¬ 
mediately  machine  starts.  Only  $10 
saw  to  which  ripping  table  can  be 
added;  Write  for  catalogue. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO.. 
Box  3  .  Belleville.  Pa.  j 


As  low  as  $10 


STOP  t,^at  kte*1  lifting-  into  your 
high-wheeled  farm  wagon. 

I  OOK  up  running 

Liwn  gear  with  broken 
wheels  and  pull  it  out  of  the 
weed  patch  from  behind  the 
barn. 

I  1STFN  to  what  our  free 
mjwcx  n  a. ii  catalogue  says 

about  low-down  steel  wheels 
for  that  gear.  It  will  make 
the  handiest  wagon  you  ever 
had  on  your  farm. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Box  17,  Havana,  111. 


CAHOON  SEED  SOWER 

Has  the  only  discharger  scientifically  constructed  to  scatter  seed  evenly  in  front 
of  operator  and  not  against  Ills  person.  Years  of  use  all  over  the  world  prove 
this  to  be  the  simplest,  most  accurate  and  durable  broadcast  sower  made.  Sows 
all  grain  or  grass  seed.  Made  entirely  of  steel.  Iron,  brass  and  heavy  can¬ 
vas.  Wide  breastplate  makes  it  the  easiest  to  carry.  Needed  on  every 
farm.  Some  alfalfa  ranches  have  a  dozen.  Complete  directions  in  English, 
French,  German  and  Spanish.  Sent  prepaid  in  the  U.  S.  for  $4.00  if  dealer 
will  not  supply  you.  Order  today,  for  it  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 
"  Even  seeding  brings  good  reaping.” 

GOODELL  COMPANY.  14  Main  Street.  Antrim.  N.  H. 


Right  under  the  sur¬ 
face  of  your  farm  is  the  best 
kind  of  fertilizer — Limestone’1 
— waiting  to  be  crushed  and  mixed’ 
with  the  soil  to  make  it  grow  bigger,  better^ 
paying  crops.  Your  land  needs  this  kind  of  fertili¬ 
zer.  You  can  crush  it  at  a  cost  of  about  65  cents  a  toiF 
™.  or  less  if  you  use  a 


Wheeling  FFeeld  Crusher 

Only  6  H.  P.  needed  to  operate  it.  At  spare  times  you  can  make" 
it  pay  for  itself  several  times  over  by  crushing  for  your  neighbors 
and  for  road  making.  The  Wheeling  is  made  of  steel— three  times  as 
strong  as  a  cast-iron  crusher.  Much  lighter  and  requires  less  power. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price s 

and  get  our  booklet  showing  how  crops  are  increased  by  liming  your  land. 
It  is  an  eye-opener  and  every  statement  a  fact.  Write  today. 

WHEELING  MOLD  AND  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
130  Raymond  Street,  Wheeling, W.  V a. 


“  Human  Form”  in  Ginseng. 

The  picture  of  the  “human  form”  gin¬ 
seng  root  is  sent  us  by  S.  W.  Call,  of 
Call’s  Nurseries,  Ohio.  Note  the  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  “shape”  of  a  human.  This 


THE  HUMAN  FORM  IN  GINSENG. 


would  bring  a  high  price  from  China¬ 
men  who  believe  in  the  supernatural 
qualities  of  this  plant  and  its  roots.  It 
is  a  good  specimen  of  what  is  called  for. 


Chemicals  as  Fly  Killers, 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  kainit  or  acid  phos¬ 
phate  to  prevent  breeding  of  flies  in  ma¬ 
nure,  is  there  a  cheaper  grade  of  acid 
phosphate  than  the  14%  commercial  fertili¬ 
zer,  and  will  this  answer,  the  purpose? 
What  is  the  average  quantity  necessary 
per  head  of  stock  for  a  season?  How 
often  is  it  necessary  to  apply  these  and 
quantity  of  each  per  application?  Would 
these  be  harmful  to  chickens  or  other  ani¬ 
mals  that  might  get  at  the  manure? 

Accord,  N.  Y.  i.  m. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  plan  of 
fighting  flic-s  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
fly  eggs  are  laid  in  horse  manure.  While 
these  eggs  are  to  some  extent  laid  in 
other  kinds  of  manure,  that  from  the 
horse  is  most  common.  The  chemicals 
act  to  destroy  the  fly  eggs  and  also  drive 
away  the  flies.  In  addition  they  help 
preserve  the  ammonia  in  the  manure. 
Equal  parts  of  acid  phosphate  and  kainit 
are  used  in  the  mixture.  It  can  be  dis¬ 
solved  and  sprinkled  over  the  manure 
pile,  or  scattered  in  the  stable  hack  of  the 
horses  and  in  the  trenches.  About  two 
pounds  per  day  for  each  horse  is  right. 
The  cheaper  grades  of  acid  phosphate 
will  answer,  though  if  these  should  con¬ 
tain  too  much  sulphuric  acid  they  might 
injure  the  horses’  feet.  We  should  scat¬ 
ter  the  chemicals  twice  a  day.  There 
would  be  little  danger  from  hurting 
smaller  farm  animals  by  using  this 
quantity  of  the  chemicals.  This  plan  of 
fighting  flies  at  the  stable  by  keeping 
them  away  from  the  manure  or  treating 
it  so  as  to  he  offensive  to  them  is  the 
best  way  of  lessening  a  great  nuisance. 


Commercial  Bacteria  and  Manuring. 

£.  B.  T\ — I  have  been  told  that  if  we 
inoculate  beans  with  the  'commercial  bac¬ 
teria  and  then  plant  three  or  four  around 
each  hill  of  melons  or  tomatoes,  that  these 
beans  will  act  as  “fertilizer  factories,”  ob¬ 
tain  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  feed  it  to  the 
melons  or  tomatoes  so  we  will  not  need 
to  fertilize  them.  Is  there  anything  to  this? 

Ans. — That  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
way  big  foo  1  stories  may  grow  from  a 
medium  sized  fact.  The  theory  of  using 
these  bacteria  is  quite  simple.  The  pod¬ 
hearing  plants  can  obtain  nitrogen  from 
the  air.  This  is  obtained  for  them  by 
tiny  bacteria  which  live  on  their  roots  in 
little  warts  or  nodules.  These  bacteria 
may  be  separated  and  bred  in  the  labor¬ 
atory  and  sent  in  bottles  to  a  farmer  just 
as  a  yeast  cake  may  be  sent  to  a  cook. 
The  farmer  soaks  the  clover  or  the 
bean  seed  in  water  containing  these  bac¬ 
teria  and  the  theory  is  that  these  living 
bacteria  remain  on  the  seed  and  when 
put  into  the  soil  begin  their  work.  It 
is  a  fact  that  they  do  so,  and  that 
when  the  conditions  are  right  the  plant 
which  grows  from  that  seed  can  thus 
obtain  a  supply  of  bacteria  from  the  soil. 
But  that  is  enough  without  claiming 
more. 

As  to  planting  beans  inoculated  with 


laboratory  bacteria  in  melon  hills  or 
about  tomato  vines  with  the  idea  of  di¬ 
rectly  fertilizing  the  melons  or  tomatoes 
with  the  nitrogen  gathered  by  the  tuber¬ 
cles  on  the  legume  roots  the  current  sea¬ 
son.  it  may  broadly  be  said  “there  is 
nothing  in  it.”  Nitrogen  is,  of  course, 
first  fixed  in  protein  form  by  the  symbi¬ 
otic  bacilli  that  produce  the  root  nod¬ 
ules,  but  it  is  rarely  available  until  the 
death  of  the  roots  and  attached  nodules, 
and  the  transformation  of  the  protein 
into  nitrates  by  the  ordinary  nitrifying 
soil  organisms.  Plants  growing  in  com¬ 
pany  with  nitrogen-gathering  legumes 
seldom  ^et  much  direct  advantage  from 
the  latter  and  often  seriously  suffer  from 
competition  with  them  as  regards  the 
moisture  and  available  food  supply  in 
the  soil.  It  is  only  in  event  of  the  death 
and  decay  of  the  roots  and  the  tubercles 
of  the  legumes  early  in  the  season  that 
the  melons  or  tomatoes  would  receive 
benefit.  The  chances  are  that  it  would 
come  too  late  to  be  useful.  Of  course 
crops  succeeding  the  legumes  get  the 
full  benefit  of  the  fixed  nitrogen  with¬ 
out  suffering  competition  from  the  living 
plants  that  stored  the  element.  Alost 
of  the  stories  of  noticeable  benefit  of 
corn  from  cow-peas  planted  the  same 
season  do  not  bear  close  investigation. 
The  following  crop  “gets  the  goods.” 

Club-root  in  Cabbage. 

A.  Z.,  Connecticut. — Please  lot  me  know 
the  cause  of  the  so-called  club-root  In  cab¬ 
bage? 

Ans. — This  destructive  disease,  known 
as  club-root,  finger-and-toe,  and  anbury  is 
caused  by  spores  present  in  the  soil 
which  enter  the  roots  of  the  host  plant. 
Inside  the  root  cells  the  parasite  does  not 
form  what  is  termed  mycelium,  as  in 
the  case  of  fungi;  it  grows  into  a  sticky 
mass  of  protoplasm  that  is  called  a 
plasmodium.  Cells  containing  plasmo- 
dium  increase  enormously  in  size,  thus 
producing  the  characteristic  swelling  of 
club-root,  and  the  parasitic  growth, 
which  passes  from  one  cell  to  another, 
absorbing  the  plant’s  substance,  finally 
forms  myriads  of  tiny  spores,  which 
with  the  decay  of  the  root  are  set  free 
in  the  soil.  For  this  reason  it  is  dis¬ 
astrous  to  plant  the  same  crop  again 
in  infected  soil,  without  preventive 
measures,  indeed,  rotation  of  such  crops 
is  always  wise.  It  has  been  found  that 
an  application  of  lime,  75  bushels  to  the 
acre,  some  weeks  before  planting  will 
destroy  the  germs  in  the  soil.  Dr.  Hal¬ 
stead  of  New  Jersey  is  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing  that  35  bushels  of  lime  per  acre  is 
sufficient  to  arrest  the  disease.  Soil 
from  an  infected  locality,  carried  on 
tools,  wagon-wheels  or  even  the  garden¬ 
er’s  boots,  may  start  the  disease  in  an¬ 
other  place.  It  is  also  asserted  that  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  containing  acids,  phos¬ 
phates  and  sulphates,  favor  the  spread 
of  the  disease.  The  disease  affects  tur¬ 
nips  and  radishes  as  well  as  cabbages, 
and  also  weeds  of  the  same  family,  such 
as  charlock  and  shepherd’s  purse.  As 
preventive  means  destroy  such  weeds, 
burn  any  infected  plants,  practice  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops,  and  use  lime  on  suspected 
land. 


Whitewash  that  Sticks. 

Could  any  of  your  readers  give  a  formula 
for  making  a  whitewash  that  will  stiek 
to  the  bark  of  young  trees,  and  which  is 
about  one-seventh  lime-sulphur"?  I  painted 
over  a  thousand  trees  late  in  the  Fall  with 
the  above  mixture  with  salt  added,  as  a 
preventive  for  mice  and  rabbits,  hut  the 
rain  has  washed  most  of  it  off  and  It  soon 
chipped  off  the  bark  of  the  smooth  young 
four-year-olds.  This  is  so  quickly  applied 
that  1  would  like  to  try  it  again.  h. 

Stratbam,  N.  IT. 

A  small  quantity  of  melted  glue  mixed 
With  the  whitewash  while  hot  will  make 
it  stick. 


Green  Lice  on  Vegetables. 

1  am  having  much  trouble  with  raising 
peas,  cucumbers,  and  turnips.  Small  green 
lice  go  under  the  leaves  and  at  last  the 
whole  stalks  or  plants  become  yellow  and 
die  down.  I  have  used  arsenate  of  lead 
to  spray  them,  hut  it  docs  not  help.  Will 
you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  them? 

E.  Moline,  111.  a.  J.  H. 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  need 
of  remembering  the  difference  between  bit¬ 
ing  and  sucking  insects.  The  former — like 
the  potato  beetle,  eat  the  leaves  and  thus 
a  poisonous  spray  will  kill  them.  l’lant 
lice  do  not  eat  the  leaf,  but  suck  out  the 
Juices,  so  that  poison  sprays  will  not  de¬ 
stroy  them.  They  must  lie  killed  “by  con¬ 
tact.”  using  something  that  will  kill  them 
h.v  its  touch.  Thus  the  spray  for  the  plant 
lice  would  be  kerosene  emulsion  or  whale- 
oil  soap. 
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May  All  Be  Kept  For  One  Year  On 


the  product  of  one  acre  of  land.  Think  of  it !  Keeping  seven  head  of  cattle  for  a  year  from  one  acre  goes 
a  long  way  towards  reducing  the  cost  of  milk.  70  tons  and  800  pounds  of  EUREKA  CORN  was 
raised  on  one  acre  in  1911,  and  we  believe  Eureka  corn  can  still  beat  this,  but  no  other  kind  ever  has,  and 
we  believe  never  can  equal  it.  Figuring  at  the  rate  of  50  pounds  of  ensilage  per  day,  which  is  a  liberal 
allowance,  this  amount  will  feed  seven  cows  for  one  year  and  enough  left  over  for  261  feeds. 

EUREKA  CORN  was  introduced  by  us  over  20  years  ago.  It  is  a  white  smooth  dent  corn  and  grows 
the  tallest  of  any  known  variety,  has  the  most  leaf,  and  if  planted  thin  will  produce  ears.  It  was  grown 
successfully  last  year  in  43  different  states.  Planting  Eureka  corn  is  as  good  as  an  insurance  policy ;  it 
grows  where  other  kinds  fail. 

Eureka  Corn 

Grows  Tallest — Has  Most  Leaves — Greatest  Number  of  Ears 


corn  was  planted  last  year  by  more  successful  farmers  than  any  other  variety,  and 
it  will  produce  more  tons  and  more  dollars’  worth  of  good  milk-producing  feed  per 
acre  than  any  other  kind  of  corn.  This  has  been  proven  many  times  over. 

Why  plant  corn  that  will  only  produce  15  to  25  tons  per  acre  when  you  can  just  as  well 
grow  50  to  60  tons  per  acre? 

Sheffield’s  ^Vopfd  sti11  holds  the  record  of  123.8  bushels  of  crib-dry  corn  per 

(HI!..  %  z;_.  r  ^  acre  -This .record  was  made  in  1911  at  the  New  England 

i  l( If///,  Flint  Corn  Corn  Snow.  It  was  also  awarded  a  silver  medal  in  1912  by  the  Worcester  County 

\  ,  ‘•i,  7  “  Horticultural  Society.  We  introduced  these  two  varieties  and  are  very  proud  of  the 

■ff/t  '■  tQjfij *ac‘‘  We  have  other  farm  and  garden  seeds  just  as  good. 

We  wish  we  had  room  to  print  the  many  letters  we  have  received  from  our  customers  during  the  pastyear 
but  space  will  not  allow  of  it.  Let  us  send  you  our  1913  catalogue.  It  is  a  guide  to  success  for  the  coming 
year.  It  tells  you  all  about  these  wonderful  varieties  of  corn,  also  our  complete  line  of  seeds,  old  and  new 
Seed  corn  and  seed  grains  are  two  of  our  specialties. 

CAUTION.  Don’t  accept  of  any  yellow  dent  or  white  horse-tooth  corn  as  Eureka.  We  received  several  letters 
last  year  from  parties  who  were  unable  to  get  their  Eureka  from  us  and  claimed  that  they  had  received  from  other 
dealers  corn  marked  Eureka,  which  was  entirely  different  from  the  genuine.  Eureka  corn  shelled  is  always 
shipped  in  our  trade-marked  bags  and  ear  corn  is  shipped  in  rat-proof  crates  holding  70  pounds.  Either  buy  direct 
or  us  or  some  of  our  agents  who  have  the  genuine— write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  quotations. 

ROSS  BROS*  COMPANY,  67  Front  St*,  Worcester,  Mass* 


:  s  tel 


* 


Good  Farm  Buildings  at  Low  Cost 

New  buildings  such  as  barns,  stock  shelters,  implement 
sheds,  garages,  etc.,  can  be  erected  by  the  farmer  him¬ 
self,  with  minimum  help,  by  using 

“  Galvanized 

Roofing  and  Siding 

These  products  are  absolutely  weatherproof — do  not  buckle  or 
rattle  neat  in  appearance,  easy  to  apply,  will  not  crack,  run,  split, 
blow  oft  or  clofi  gutters.  Strong,  durable,  fireproof  structures  can 
be  built  at  reasonable  cost  by  using  Apollo.  Sold  by  Weight. 

In  buying,  always  look  for  tho  trade  mark  on  the  top  sheet  of  each 
■\!'Vl'LO  hoofing  and  Siding  is  always  full  weight  and  first 
quality.  Sold  everywhere.  Ask  your  dealer.  Accept  no  substitute 
Informal?  ,',,  ®  U 1  I. DINGS"  contains  plans,  data  and 

information  of  great  interest  to  you.  Write  for  u  free  copy  to-day. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  PITTSBURGH.  PA 


A  WONDERFUL 

Farm  Watch 


GENERAL  OFFICES:  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Distbiot  8ai,ks  OFFtcEs-Chicago.  Cincinnati.  Denver.  Detroit.  New 
Orleans,  New  kork,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  8t.  Louis 
Pac.  Coast  Representatives:  U.  8.  Steel  Products  Co.,  San  Francisco 
Ixw  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle 

import  Representatives:  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  New  York  City. 


Elkhart  Vehicles  and  Harness, 

have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  high  quality 
and  our  prices  have  made  them  famous. 

FORTY  YEARS’ 

experience  selling  to  the  consumer  means  success. 

\  o  ship  for  examination,  guaranteeing  safe 
uenvery,  satisfaction  anil  to  save  you  money 
Catalogshows  allstyles  of  pleasure  vehi¬ 
cles  and  harness,  pony  vehicles  and  har¬ 
ness,  spring  wagons,  delivery  wagons 
and  harness. 

May  we  send  you  large  catalog?  , 

We  also  make  the  "Pratt”  Automobiles. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Company 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


Save 

$25 


Next  to  the  jolting;  on  locomotives,  a  watch 
used  on  the  farm  Rets  the  hardest  tests. 

In  both  places  the  South  Bend  Watch  is 
famous.  Engineers  on  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Limited,  the  well-known  Chicago-New 
York  train,  use  South  Bends.  So  do  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  railroad  men. 

The  jolting  your  watch  gets  on  your  farm 
wagon  is  almost  as  severe  as  these  watches 
receive  in  these  cabs. 

• 

How  South  Bends  Stand  It 

First,  we  build  them  with  wonderful 
care  and  precision.  The  cutting  of  parts 
and  assembling  require  a  full  six  months. 
Then  the  parts  are  inspected  411  times. 
Then  the  watch  complete  is  given  a  running 
test  of  700  hours.  We  will  keep  it  six  months 
more,  if  needed,  to  make  it  keep  perfect 
time.  Some  South  Bends  stay  a  year  in  the 
factor)^.  But  when  they  come  out  they  are 
up  to  the  highest  standard. 


« 


Tuned”  to  Your  Pocket 


Every  watch  should  be  regulated  to  the 
person  who  wears  it,  for  different  men  give 
watches  different  treatment.  If  you  walk  a 
great  deal,  bend  over  at  work,  or  ride  most 
of  the  time  in  a  jolting  farm  wagon,  your 
watch  must  be  regulated  to  offset  those 
conditions. 

A  watch  that  runs  stiffly  can’t  be  so  reg¬ 
ulated,  hence  seldom  keeps  time  for  anyone. 


^Soiith  Rend 

^  J MM  Watch 


15,083  Expert 
Jewelers 

The  jewelerswho  sell  the 
South  Bend  Watch  are  all 
expert  at  these  regulations. 
They  can  make  a  South 
Bend  Watch  keep  Rail¬ 
road  Time  in  your  pocket. 

Write  for  free  book,”  How 
Good  Watches  Are  Made.” 
It  tells  all  about  watches— 
things  you  should  know.  It 
tells  all  about  the  South 
Bend.  Send  for  it  now. 

A  South  Bend  can  be  had 
for  $7.50,  or  in  more  expen¬ 
sive  cases  up  to  $75. 

SOUTH  BEND  WATCH 
COMPANY 

22  Rowley  Street 
SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 


ff 


Six  “Superb  Spencers” 

Fr»f  9£  Ponte  we  wil1  mail  one  fifteen- 

r°r  ^ents.  cent  packet  each  of 

Elfrida  Pearson,  the  unique  new  light  pink 
of  huge  size  shown  on  colored  plate,— Thomas 
Stevenson,  the  intense  flaming  orange, — Irish 
Belle,  rich  lilac  flushed  with  pink, — also  one 
regular  ten-cent  packet  each  of  King  Edward 
Spencer,  intense,  glossy,  carmine-scarlet, — 
Mrs.  Hugh  Dickson,  rich  pinkish  apricot  on 
cream, — also  one  large  packet  (80  to  90  seeds) 
of  The  New  Burpee-Blend  of  Surpassingly 
Superb  Spencers  for  1913,  which  is  absolutely 
unequaled.  With  each  collection  we  enclose 
our  Leaflet  on  culture. 

BSaS^At  regular  prices  for  1913,  purchased 
separately  these  would  cost  75  cts.,  but  all  six 
packets  will  be  mailed  for  25  cts. 


Six  “Superfine  Spencers” 

Fnr  95  fVntc  we  vvil*  ma>l  one  reKu'ar  ten-cent  packet  each  of  America 
ror  n  s*  Spencer,  brightly  striped  carmine-red  on  white, — Con¬ 

stance  Oliver,  rich  rose-pink  on  cream, — Ethel  Roosevelt,  soft  primrose  flaked 
with  blush-crimson, — Florence  Nightingale,  the  largest  and  best  lavender, — 
George  Herbert,  bright  rose-carmine,  and  Burpee’s  White  Spencer,  the  best 
giant  white.  With  each  collection  we  enclose  Leaflet  on  culture. 

IfcTAt  regular  prices  for  1913  (10  cts.  per  packet),  purchased  separately,  these 
would  cost  60  cts.,  but  the  six  packets  will  be  mailed  for  only  25  cts., — all  are 
of  the  choicest  seed  grown  by  ourselves  at  Floradale. 


Six  “Standard  Spencers” 

For  25  we  ma‘*  one  regular  ten-cent  packet  each  of  Re-Selbcted 

o  8.  Countess  Spencer,  the  favorite  soft  rose-pink,  —  Burpee’s  Dainty 

Spencer,  beautiful  picotee-edged  pink  on  white, — Gladys  Burt,  new  bright  cream-pink, 
— Burpee’s  Othello  Spencer,  rich  deep  maroon, — Burpee’s  Queen  Victoria  Spencer, 
primrose,  slightly  flushed  with  rose, — W.  T.  Hutchins,  apricot,  overlaid  with  blush-pink. 
These  six  packets  purchased  separately  would  cost  60  cts.,  but  all  will  be  mailed  (with 
Leaflet  on  Culture)  to  any  American  address  upon  receipt  of  25  cts. 

For  50  f'Vnt*  vve  anV  two  above  collections  and  give  free  your  choice 

V*eni».  a  regU]ar  fifteen-cent  packet  either  of  our  lovely  novelty  for  1913, 
Charm,  shown  on  colored  plate,  or  the  sensational  novelty  of  1912  Burpeb’s  Vkrmilion- 
BrillIant. 


A  Spray  of 

Burpee’s  “King  Edward”  Spencer 

Exactly  Natural  Size. 


Seeds  Grow 


and  are  the  best  it  is  possible  to  produce! 
If  you  love  flowers,  you  have#  rare  treat 
on  pages  110  and  111  of  Burpee’s  An¬ 
nual  FOR  1913,  where  we  strive  to  de¬ 
scribe  and  picture  in  nine  colors  the 
amazing  beauty  of  the 

New  African  Daisies.  These  unique 
Dimorphotheca  Hybrids  are  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  annuals  that  have  been  “created” 
in  a  decade  !  Wonderfully  profuse  in  bloom, 
they  carpet  the  ground  with  bright,  large, 
daisy-like  flowers  and  are  easily  grown 
everywhere.  Per  pkt.  10  cts. 

Crimson  Ray  Cosmos.  Burpee’s  dis¬ 
tinct  novelty  of  1912 — three  times  as  many 
petals  as  the  old  Cosmos  and  star-like. 

Per  pkt.  10  cts. 

Burbank’s  Rainbow  Corn.  Beautiful 
as  a  Dracaena;  as  easily  grown  as  field 
corn.  Per  pkt.  10  cts. 


THE  “HEADQUARTERS”  FOR 

Sweet  Peas 

NOW  OFFER  FOR  1913 


Collections  of  Spencers 

that  can  not  be  equaled  elsewhere ! 
Such  values  would  not  be  possible 
even  with  us,  had  we  not  increased 
our  acreage  in  the  beautiful  Lom¬ 
poc  (“Little  Hills”)  Valley,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Here  under  the  direct 
personal  care  of  the  Resident 
Manager  of  our  FLORADALE  Farm 
— “The  Home  of  Flowers'  ’ — we  had 
the  past  season  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  Sweet  Peas  (done! 
We  hold  today  the  largest 
stocks  of  Re-Selected  Spencers 
in  the  world. 


Burpee’s  “Airy-Fairy”  Morning  Glory.  Count¬ 
less  flowers,  ivory  white,  flushed  rosy  pink,  remain  fully 
expanded  until  afternoons.  Per  pkt.  10  cts. 


r  „  pc  we  send  above  and  also  one  regular  i 

ror  40  CIS.  cent  packet  cach  of  Burpee's  Improved  Imper 


■  ten 

iperial 

Centaureas, — 'Burbank’s  Neva  Fire-Flame  Eschscholtzia, _ Ford- 

hook  Finest  Mixed  Grandiflora  Phlox  and  the  new  Burbank  Poppies 


t3?"EiGHT  Elegant  Annuals,  costing  eightj 
arately,— mailed  for  only  25  cts.!  Choicest  seed  of  each  dll 
grown  upon  our  own  farms  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
California. 


ty  cents  sep- 
ed  "  ' 


The  Silver  Cup  Again! 

Also  the  Only  TWO  AMERICAN  GOLD  MEDALS 
for  Sweet  Peas  were  won  by  us  in  July,  1912, 


TLa  R„,noo  Annuo!  A  bright,  new  book  of  ISO  pages,  it  pictures  by  pen  and  pencil  all  that  is 
life  DUrpec  /Annual  Best  ill  seeds,  and  tells  the  plain  truth.  While  embellished  with  colored 
covers  and  plates  painted  from  nature  it  is  A  Sake  guide,  entirely  free  from  exaggeration.  Shall 
we  send  you  a  copy  ?  If  so,  write  TODAY.  A  postal  card  will  do— and  you  will  not  be  annoyed  by  any 
“follow-up”  letters. 


“THE  SEAL  OF  QUALITY” 


F  d»i  rv/A  we  will  mail  all  three  collection*  as  offered  above  and  also  one  fifteen-cent 
ror  packet  each  of  the  lovely  nevj  Charm,  the  iridescent  Vermilion-Brilliant, 

the  new  Duplex  Spencer  and  the  orange  Earl  Spencer.  These  all  packed  in  a  pasteboard 
box  together  with  our  Leaflet  on  culture. 

8®”  This  is  the  greatest  offer  yet  made  and  could  not 
he  duplicated  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Twenty-two 
Tested  Spencers  of  Finest  Floradale  Stocks  for  a  Dollar. 


BURPEE’S  “SEEDS  THAT  GROW"  are  supplied  each  season  direct  to  many  more  planters  than 
are  the  seeds  of  any  other  brand.  Bukpek’8  Seeds  are  known  the  world  over  as  the  best  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  produce,  and  are  acknowledged  the  American  Standard  of  Excellence. 

In  thirty-six  years  of  successful  seed  selling  we  have  introduced  more  Novelties  that  are  now 
in  general  cultivation  than  have  any  three  other  firms.  We  produce  Selected  Stocks  upon  our  own 
seed  farms  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  California,  while  Fordhook  Farms  are  famous  as  the 
largest  trial  grounds  in  America.  No  Government,  Experimental  Station  attempts  such  complete 
trials  each  season,  and  the  information  here  obtained  is  Of  incalculable  benefit  to  planters  every¬ 
where.  Simply  send  us  your  address  plainly  written  and  kindly  name  The  liural  New-Yorker .  Then 
by  first  mail  you  will  receive 


A  Spray  of 

Burpee’s  New 
Queen  Victoria  Spencer 

Exactly  Natural  Size. 
Engraved  from  a  Photograph. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,lTdMHrtr  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 


Burpee -Quality  Seeds  for  1913 


l 


’  <-4 “V-  4 
Voi..  LXXII.  No.  4193 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  8,  1913 


WEHKI.Y,  $1.00  PER  YEAR 


. 


A  SEED  POTATO  INDUSTRY. 

Drained  Land  in  Vermont. 

Part  I. 

MAKING  HISTORY. — You  would  hardly  say  that 
the  man  shown  in  the  picture  is  making  history — 
would  say  he  is  spraying  potatoes.  The  fact  is  he  is 
doing  both.  When  you  prove  that  Northern  Vermont 
has  the  peculiar  climate  and  soil  needed  to  grow 
superior  seed  potatoes  you  make  history-  It  is  much 
like  proving  that  the  islands  of  the  English  Channel 
produce  superior  butter  cows,  that  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  produced  laying  hens  or  that 
around  Northern  France  are  to  be  found  superior 
draft  horses.  The  men  who  make  history  and  change 


the  life  or  industry  of  States  or  sections  do  not  know 
what  they  are  doing  as  a  rule.  They  do  not  look  nor 
act  the  part  of  heroes. 

STRONG  SEED  NEEDED.— A  few  years  ago  a 
group  of  Southern  farmers  and  truckers  who  plant 
large  quantities  of  potatoes  went  hunting  for  strong 
and  vital  seed.  There  was  great  damage  from  blight, 
which  disease  was  peculiarly  bad  in  their  section-  The 
scientific  men  have  demonstrated  that  seed  may  carry 
the  germs  of  blight  if  the  plant  goes  down  with  the 
disease.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  since  the  tuber 
is  really  a  part  of  the  potato  stem — enlarged  under 
ground?  A  crop  may  be  well  sprayed  to  hold  off  the 
diseases  and  yet  go  down  at  last.  These  planters 
wanted,  if  possible,  seed  from  plants  which  never  had 
the  disease.  They  asked  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  locate  a  section  where  there  was  least  potato 
blight.  Then  they  wanted  a  farmer  to  try  growing 


seed.  The  agent  of  the  Department  suggested  E-  S. 
Brigham,  who  lives  near  St.  Albans,  Vermont.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  there  is  no  potato  blight  in  this 
part  of  Northern  Vermont,  but  it  is  infrequent,  and 
in  favored  localities  with  proper  spraying  large  areas 
of  potatoes  may  be  fully  developed  with  no  trace  of 
the  disease.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
found  such  immune  or  nearly  immune  sections  here 
and  there  throughout  the  country.  Following  the 
natural  law  of  business  development,  history  will  show 
that  these  sections  are  to  produce  healthy  and  vital 
seed-  I  saw  the  crop  here  pictured  early  last  August 
and  I  want  to  tell  how  it  is  produced. 

GOOD  SOTL. — The  farm  has  been  in  cultivation  for 
a  century  or  more.  There  are  rough  and  stony  hills 


—suitable  for  pasture,  but  the  potato  soil  is  packed 
into  the  valleys  or  level  stretches  which  rise  back 
from  Lake  Champlain.  That  is  the  way  Nature  does 
both  North  and  South— packs  the  best  soil  in  the 
lower  places  and  washes  the  strength  of  the  hills 
down  into  it.  Then  she  clogs  it  with  water  and 
sours  it,  like  putting  good  food  down  into  a  pickle 
to  hold  it  until  man  learns  how  to  set  it  free-  In 
the  South,  with  mild  Winters  and  warm  rains,  these 
rich  fields  are  washed  out  and  gullied,  and  the  humus 
is  destroyed.  In  Northern  Vermont  stern  Winter 
stops  that  loss  by  holding  the  soil  in  an  iron  grip 
and  loading  it  with  snow.  So  the  strong  soil  waits 
through  the  years  until  some  farmer  comes  with  the 
drains  and  lime  to  sweeten  it.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
wise  men  in  Vermont  are  trying  to  give  the  State  a 
drainage  law  under  which  the  township  can  loan 
money  to  enable  farmers  to  drain  these  rich  places. 


Nature  turns  these  swamps  into  banks  of  deposit — 
safer  and  with  greater  value  than  all  the  money  banks 
which  the  thrifty  Vermont  farmers  have  established. 
It  is  in  just  such  redeemed  soil  that  the  sprayer  shown 
in  the  picture  is  working.  The  upper  soil  is  naturally 
a  clay  loam  underlaid  with  a  stiff  clay  subsoil.  In 
the  average  season  this  soil  would  not  naturally  be 
suited  to  potatoes,  but  when  tile  drained  it  produces 
plants  of  great  vigor. 

For  seed  potatoes,  medium  sized,  solid  and  clean 
tubers  are  wanted — not  large  hollow-hearted  fellows 
which  “cut  to  waste.”  The  seasons  are  short  and  the 
crop  must  be  pushed  through  without  check  to  the  end 
for  there  is  frost  in  the  ground  at  one  end  of  the 
season  and  frost  in  the  air  at  the  other.  That  is  one 


of  the  penalties  you  must  pay  for  a  section  immune 
to  blight.  Let  us  see  how  such  seed  is  produced. 

TREATMENT  OF  SEED. — Great  care  is  taken 
to  keep  the  seed  in  a  dormant  condition  during  the 
Winter  and  early  Spring  so  that  the  vitality  will  not 
be  exhausted  in  throwing  out  sprouts.  The  storage 
cellar  is  kept  down  to  about  33  degrees  F.  if  possible. 
As  soon  as  weather  is  warm  enough  in  Spring,  and 
potatoes  show  signs  of  sprouting,  the  seed  is  disin¬ 
fected  for  scab  by  soaking  for  two  hours  in  a  solution 
of  one  pint  of  formaldehyde  in  30  gallons  of  water- 
Then  it  is  spread  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  barn  floor  where 
it  is  exposed  to  the  sunlight  for  at  least  two  weeks. 
Tough  green  sprouts  are  sent  out  which  give  a  line 
on  the  cutting.  All  tubers  which  for  any  reason  are 
dormant  or  which  do  not  send  out  good  strong 
sprouts  are  discarded.  The  seed  is  cut  to  one  or 
two  good  strong  eyes,  the  idea  being  to  have  a  seed 


WHOLESALE  SPRAYING  OPERATIONS  IN  A  VERMONT  POTATO  FIELD.  Fig.  110. 
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piece  sufficiently  large  to  supply  the  plant  until  the 
sprout  is  above  ground  with  leaves  unfolded  so  that 
it  can  grow  on  its  own  account  and  make  use  of  the 
nourishment  in  the  soil. 

PLANTING. — The  seed  is  planted  with  a  planter 
in  rows  33  inches  apart  and  in  hills  10  inches  apart- 
They  are  planted  this  close  because  for  seed  purposes 
a  rather  small  or  medium-sized  potato  is  desired.  A 
planter  should  have  in  mind  just  about  what  he  wants 
to  produce  for  his  market  and  lay  his  plans  accord¬ 
ingly.  When  the  one  or  two-eyed  seed  pieces  are 
planted  on  fairly  moist  soil,  liberally  fertilized,  given 
the  best  of  tillage,  and  sprayed  thoroughly,  we  may 
expect  in  an  average  season  to  have  five  or  six 
medium-sized  potatoes  to  the  hill.  Should  a  severe 
drought  occur  the  tubers  would  probably  be  a  little 
small,  but  under  average  conditions  a  fine  crop  of  the 
right  size  for  seed  may  be  expected.  If  one  is  grow¬ 
ing  table  stock  for  a  market  which  requires  large 
potatoes,  or  if  the  soil  is  poor  or  one  that  would  be 
likely  to  be  injured  greatly  by  drought  the  seed  pieces 
should  be  spaced  farther  apart  in  the  row.  h-  w.  c. 


FUTURE  OF  THE  SMALL  FARMER, 

I  am  told  there  Is  a  great  future  for  farming  in  this 
country,  but  not  much  of  a  future  for  the  small  farmer. 
Is  this  true?  Are  the  farms  also  going  into  the  hands  of 
"big  business,”  and  are  the  farmers  to  become  employees? 
Is  the  final  outcome  of  public  agitation  and  public  educa¬ 
tion  in  agriculture  to  be  the  absorption  of  the  farms  into 
the  hands  of  a  few?  Is  there  to  be  a  farm  trust?  There 
are  indications  pointing  that  way,  and  it  may  be  well  to 
consider  whether  the  struggle  for  increased  efficiency  by 
the  use  of  large  amounts  of  capital  is  to  be  an  unmixed 
blessing,  when  it  has  been  successful. 

“But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country’s  pride, 

When  once  destroyed  can  never  be  supplied.” 

Albany,  N.  Y.  a.  c.  h. 

This  is  a  good  thing  to  consider.  Such  a  thing  as 
a  ‘‘farm  trust”  would  be  the  worst  thing  that  could 
happen  to  America.  The  Republic  cannot  live  if  the 
small  freeholder  of  land  is  to  be  crowded  out  or  left 
with  an  unprofitable  business.  It  should  be  the  foun¬ 
dation  aim  of  our  agricultural  education  to  preserve 
the  independence  and  prosperity  of  the  smaller 
farmer.  Unless  this  is  done  the  foundation  of  our 
form  of  government  will  crumble.  On  page  157  of 
our  little  book,  “The  Child,”  this  idea  is  developed : 

“They  (the  farmers)  must  have  a  fairer  share  of  what 
they  produce,  and  something  more  of  the  business  of  manu¬ 
facturing  or  preparing  what  they  grow,  or  the  drift  will  be 
more  and  more  into  the  towns  and  the  cities.  That  means 
lower  values  for  farm  lands  and  a  lower  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing.  or  else  going  in  debt  for  a  better  one,  and  in  the  end 
serfs  or  slaves,  one  or  the  other.  In  the  end  the  individual 
farmer  will  find  that  he  cannot  compete  with  the  big 
combinations  of  capital  when  they  turn  their  attention  to 
producing  food.  You  and  I  can  remember  when  the  hills 
were  full  of  little  factories,  and  little  shops  at  every 
water  power.  They  have  all  been  taken  away,  absorbed 
by  the  great  manufacturers.  In  like  manner  will  come  the 
tendency  for  great  corporations  and  for  the  great  railroad 
companies  to  take  up  land  and  produce  food  on  a  large 
and  cold-blooded  plan.  By  cold-blooded  I  mean  that  farm¬ 
ing  will  be  done  by  such  people  with  as  little  regard  for 
sentiment  and  home  feeling,  as  cloth  is  now  produced  in 
our  great  factories.  The  only  way  that  I  see  for  our 
farmers  to  stand  up  against  this  in  the  future  is  for  them 
to  form  organizations  in  which  they  can  work  together 
and -still  preserve  their  manhood  and  individual  character. 
I  need  not  tell  you  what  it  will  mean  for  the  children 
now  growing  up  on  the  farms,  should  the  time  come  when 
by  means  of  the  lower  classes  of  foreign  labor  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  great  corporations  are  able  to  produce  food 
which  our  cities  will  call  for. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  thus  far  the  benefits  of 
agricultural  science  have  gone  in  large  measure  to 
the  classes  known  as  “the  quick  and  the  strong” — 
those  who  have  the  capital  and  the  power  to  develop 
large  enterprises  and  the  keen  minds  to  utilize  at 
once  the  discoveries  of  science. 

Most  thoughtful  men  will  now  agree  that  the  im¬ 
mense  development  of  manufacturing  has  not  been 
"an  unmixed  blessing.”  This  development  was 
brought  about  by  granting  special  privileges  to  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  by  the  importation  of  cheap  foreign 
labor.  This  displaced  native  labor,  ruined  the  smaller 
factories  which  as  boys  we  remember  to  have  seen 
in  the  country  towns,  concentrated  money  in  the 
large  cities,  depopulated  the  country  districts  by  pull¬ 
ing  the  boys  and  girls  away,  and  took  political  power 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  people.  Where  is  the  man 
of  45  today  who  does  not  know  that  this  country 
would  be  stronger  and  better  off  to-day  if  this  de¬ 
velopment  of  manufacturing  had  been  left  to  make 
a  natural  growth — fairly  scattered  throughout  the 
country  ? 

The  greatest  problem  this  nation  now  has  to  face 
is  that  of  providing  for  the  men  and  women  who  are 
crowded  out  of  opportunity  by  our  industrial  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  than  9,000,- 
000  people  in  this  country  more  or  less  dependent  on 
charity  for  their  living.  The  land  is  the  great  re¬ 
source  and  hope  for  the  next  generation — small  areas 
of  land  on  which  a  man  can  make  an  independent 
living.  England  has  been  forced,  as  a  matter  of  na¬ 
tional  preservation,  to  begin  to  break  up  the  “land 
trust”  of  the  aristocracy  and  make  land  freer.  The 
man  with  a  small  farm  can  always  do  things  which 
the  large  commercial  land  owner  cannot  do — for  the 
smaller  man  may  produce  what  ranks  with  hand-made 
goods  in  manufacturing.  Every  energy  and  power  of 
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government  should  be  extended  toward  giving  the 
small  freeholder  a  fair  opportunity  to  make  a  living 
and  maintain  a  good  home  on  an  average  sized  farm. 
That  is  not  “class  legislation,”  for  it  benefits  all 
classes.  While  our  agricultural  colleges  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  teaching  the  “two  blades  of  grass”  theory, 
they  are  in  danger  of  promoting  the  very  thing  which 
our  agriculture  least  needs  at  this  time.  We  need 
positive,  strong,  open  defense  of  the  smaller  farmer 
as  a  citizen  and  as  a  man,  as  well  as  a  producer. 


VALUE  OF  SCALES  ON  THE  FARM. 

Scales  are  an  absolute  necessity  on  any  well- 
managed  farm  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  returns 
for  the  products  sold  therefrom.  This  I  have  found 
to  be  true  from  my  own  experience  of  several  years 
in  the  use  of  scales,  and  I  am  safe  in  stating  that  the 
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farmer  who  has  none  will  make  a  very  profitable 
investment  in  the  purchase  of  a  small  platform  scale 
for  his  own  use  to  ascertain  the  correct  weight  of 
his  stock,  hay,  grain,  potatoes,  etc.,  when  he  desires 
to  sell  or  buy  such.  The  day  of  guessing  on  farm 
deals  has  passed.  We  must  remember  that  what  we 
produce  and  sell  from  our  farms  is  our  whole  stock 
in  trade.  We  must  have  the  same  means  of  protect¬ 
ing  ourselves  that  the  grocer,  the  liveryman  or  the 
hardware  man  has  if  we  are  to  succeed.  The  grocer 
does  not  guess  at  the  number  of  pounds  of  sugar  he 
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sells  us,  and  he  does  the  weighing  himself.  The  hard¬ 
ware  man  sells  us  wire  nails,  etc.,  by  weight.  If  we 
happen  to  be  out  of  hay  and  drive  up  to  the  liveryman 
or  feed  store  and  buy  a  few  bales  we  are  charged 
for  so  many  pounds.  We  must  have  scales  in  our 
own  dealings  with  others  in  our  sales  of  cattle,  hogs, 
grain,  potatoes,  etc.,  otherwise  the  chances  are  in 
favor  of  our  being  the  loser  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases.  We  need  them  to  verify  weights  on  articles  we 
buy,  such  as  seeds,’  coal,  feed,  live  stock,  etc.  We 
need  them  in  otir  own  operations.  We  desire  to 
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know  the  amount  of  hay  and  other  food  we  are  feed¬ 
ing  to  our  live  stock.  It  is  important  to  know  of  the 
advancement  in  weight  in  stock  being  fattened,  to 
know  which  is  the  more  profitable  of  the  different 
kinds  of  grain,  potatoes,  etc.,  we  are  raising  on  the 
farm.  There  is  hardly  a  day  in  the  year  that  my 
scales  do  not  serve  some  useful  purpose,  and  I  feel 
that  I  could  not  run  my  farm  successfully  without 
them. 


March  8, 

A  most  excellent  platform  scale  that  will  weigh 
from  four  to  six  tons  can  be  purchased  for  from 
$75  to  $100.  A  little  figuring  will  show  that  it  is  not 
only  a  good  investment,  but  that  such  a  scale  will 
actually  pay  for  itself  in  one  or  two  years,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  convenience  and  satisfaction  of  having 
it  on  the  farm  always  ready  for  use.  But  it  is  not 
on  outside  matters  only  that  scales  are  useful.  In 
the  kitchen  a  pair  of  small  hand  scales  serves  a  most 
useful  purpose  in  determining  a  certain  weight  of 
small  articles,  such  as  ingredients  to  be  used  in  cook¬ 
ing,  etc.  We  sell  several  pounds  of  butter  each  week, 
and  could  not  guarantee  full  weight  to  our  customers 
were  it  not  for  the  use  of  a  pair  of  those  small  hand 
scales.  They  also  fill  an  important  place  in  ascer¬ 
taining  a  certain  number  of  pounds  of  clover,  Alfalfa 
and  grass  seed  to  sow  to  the  acre.  There  are  a  great 
many  little  things  to  be  weighed  on  the  farm,  and  a 
pair  of  these  small  scales  comes  into  use  almost  every 
day.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  many  farmers  lose 
enough  in  the  run  of  a  few  years  to  pay  for  a  large 
and  small  scale  by  selling  their  produce  by  measure 
or  by  guessing  it  off.  Business  thus  transacted  is  one 
reason  why  some  farmers  do  not  get  along  in  the 
world  as  they  would  like.  If  we  are  to  hold  our  own 
and  get  what  is  due  us  we  must  do  business  in  a 
businesslike  way.  wm.  hardy. 

Illinois. 


GET  BUSY  WITH  ALBANY. 

Ten  agricultural  bills  are  now  before  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  Every  one  is  a  bill  of  State-wide  interest  and 
importance.  The  exact  number  of  them  which  will 
become  laws  is  in  exact  relation  to  the  amount  of 
work  the  farmers  will  do  for  them.  The  farmers 
in  the  Assembly  are  not  all  of  one  party;  their  local 
interests  are  diverse  on  many  bills,  and  as  a  unit 
they  are  relatively  small.  The  folks  back  home  send 
a  man  down  to  Albany,  wish  him  God-speed,  then 
promptly  forget  him,  except  to  criticise  the  general 
results  of  the  legislative  action  on  general  and  local 
measures.  This  session  has  shown  this  exact  state  of 
affairs.  The  commission  men  bill,  known  as  the 
Roosevelt-Cole  Bill,  is  bitterly  opposed  by  men  who 
know  exactly  what  they  don’t  want,  and  how  to  get 
it.  As  a  unit  they,  from  one  source,  inflict  their 
views  on  each  member’s  attention — as  one  man  with 
a  megaphone  they  speak  to  each  man.  The  friends 
of  all  strictly  agricultural  bills  have  no  megaphone. 
They  feel  that  their  whole  duty  was  performed  in 
November  at  the  polls,  and  until  next  election  noth¬ 
ing  much  matters. 

There  are  375,000  people  engaged  in  agriculture  in 
this  State,  and  as  a  political  influence  they  are  less 
powerful  than,  let  us  say,  3,000  business  men ;  and 
this  is  so  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  they  do 
not,  and  in  many  cases  cannot,  express  their  views 
and  opinions.  The  attention  they  get  from  the  Legis¬ 
lature  is,  to  say  the  least,  paternalistic  and  patroniz¬ 
ing.  The  practical  politics  at  Albany  does  not  appeal 
to  the  farmers  and  many  of  them  imagine  that  a  lofty 
purpose  and  a  moral  stand  should  alone  get  immediate 
attention  for  their  interests;  and  while  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  this  moral  stand  and  lofty  purpose  no  doubt 
kills  many  vicious  bills,  its  principle  effect  is  negative; 
it  does  not  get  constructive  new  laws  on  the  books 
for  the  reason  that  it  overlooks  the  means  of  prac¬ 
tical  politics  by  which  nearly  all  laws  are  obtained. 

The  commission  men’s  bill,  the  farm  bureau  bill, 
the  bill  to  license  the  sale  of  oleo  and  several  others 
are  in  immediate  need  of  practical  assistance,  and 
before  the  session  is  over  some  of  these  agricultural 
bills  will  have  been  quietly  placed  in  the  legislative 
graveyard,  and  almost  entirely  because  our  folks  for¬ 
get  them  or  trust  to  some  special  providence  which 
is  not  usually  to  be  found  about  any  State’s  capitol. 
Nearly  every  other  class  and  interest  have  avenues 
of  information  on  all  legislation  and  means  to  assist 
or  hinder  it.  Each  class  and  interest,  though  they 
do  not  always  get  what  they  want,  are  in  a  position 
to  make  at  least  some  favorable  compromise.  If  co¬ 
operation  among  farmers  is  any  more  than  an  empty 
term  this  fact  has  never  been  clearly  established  in 
the  minds  of  men  at  Albany.  There  are  now  before 
the  Legislature  three  bills  seeking  to  make  co-opera¬ 
tion  easy  in  the  formation  of  companies,  banks,  etc., 
and  they  are  in  need  of  some  practical  demonstration 
of  the  spirit  of  co-operation  from  the  farmers.  What 
is  the  way  to  show  it?  What  shall  the  farmer  do, 
and  how  shall  he  do  it?  The  mails  are  open,  and  no 
man  is  so  big  nor  so  lofty  who  does  not  respect  let¬ 
ters  sent  to  him.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
Governor  and  the  leaders  of  both  houses  at  Albany 
is  well  known,  and  these  men  and  every  member  of 
the  Legislature  gets  his  mail  with  great  regularity — 
there  you  are.  Are  you  helping  with  your  pen  and 
pencil,  practically  and  to  the  best  effect,  for  the  laws 
you  want  and  need?  If  not,  get  busy,  on  the  spot. 
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THE  “UNIT”  SYSTEM  HEN  BUSINESS. 

Mapes,  the  Hen  Man,  Talks. 

Part  I, 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  O.  W.  Mapes  if  lie  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  like  the  brooder  heater  ho  has  described,  also 
if  he  will  give  a  more  specific  description  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  arrangement;  and  installation  of  the  heater, 
ventilator,  horizontal  drum,  deflector,  distance  of  de¬ 
flector  from  floor,  etc.  J.  w.  T. 

Maeedon,  N.  Y. 

The  heater  referred  to  above  was  abandoned  in 
1911,  because  it  developed  defects  that  I  found  a  way 
of  remedying.  Various  heating  devices  were  tried, 
including  gasoline,  kerosene,  and  denatured  alcohol, 
but  all  developed  defects.  Besides  the  fire  risk, 
which  was  always  present,  and  which  gave  me 
a  number  of  bad  “scares”  by  the  way,  they  are 
always  consuming  the  oxygen  from  the  air  of  the 
room  that  is  so  vital  to  the  health  of  the  chicks-  The 
idea  of  brooding  chicks  in  large  flocks,  and  in  a  room 
specially  constructed  to  resist  changes  in  outside  tem¬ 
perature,  with  forced  draft  for  ventilation,  was  all 
right,  and  is  still  in  successful  use.  This,  together 
with  the  improved  method  of  heating  referred  to,  has 
changed  the  proposition  of  commercial  egg  production 
for  me  from  one  of  vexation  and  uncertainty,  to  one 
of  confidence  and  pleasure. 

Fig.  115  gives  an  inside  view  of  one  of  my  Orange 
County  poultry  houses  all  ready  to  receive  a  flock  of 
700  day-old  chicks.  Since  using  this  device,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Cornell  feeding  ration  which  has  been 
published  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  have  repeatedly  raised 
95  per  cent  of  all  the  chicks  placed  in 
it,  and  never  less  than  90  per  cent. 

As  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  Fig. 

115,  the  source  of  heat  is  a  coal  stove 
with  a  jacketed  fire-pot,  standing  out¬ 
side  of  the  brooder  room  proper.  This 
is  suitably  connected  by  piping  to  an 
ordinary  hot  water  radiator  standing  in 
the  center  of  the  brooder  room,  which 
is  12x24  feet.  This  is  32  inches  high 
and  has  sufficient  radiating  surface  to 
furnish  all  the  heat  that  will  be  needed 
in  any  ordinary  weather.  If  it  were 
desired  to  operate  it  in  dead  of  Winter 
in  a  cold  climate  a  few  more  loops 
could  be  added  to  the  radiators,  of  which 
there  are  two  short  ones  standing  side 
by  side.  The  heater  shown  in  the  cut 
has  a  12-inch  fire-pot.  I  also  operate 
one  with  a  15-inch  fire-pot,  but  find  the 
smaller  one  amply  large  for  the  ordinary 
Spring  hatching  season.  Two  inches 
above  the  radiator  there  is  a  wooden 
hover  top  feet  square,  with  six 

inches  of  shavings  or  sawdust  laid  on 
top  of  it,  and  sheets  of  single-ply  roofing 
felt  laid  upon  the  shavings.  The  roofing 
felt  prevents  the  chicks  from  scratching 
off  the  shavings  after  they  get  old 
enough  to  fly  upon  the  hover.  Both  the 
shavings  and  the  roofing  felt  serve  the 
purpose  of  retarding  upward  radiation, 
which  is  always  greater  than  lateral  ra¬ 
diation. 

Muslin  containers  extend  from  the 
hover  top  to  the  floor.  Outside  of  the 
muslin  curtains  is  placed  a  curtain  of 
the  single-ply  roofing  felt.  This  should 
lack  three  or  four  inches  of  reaching 
the  floor.  It  was  removed  from  one  side  when  the 
photograph  was  taken.  A  fresh-air  shaft  with  out¬ 
side  connections  and  a  forced  draft  is  constantly 
delivering  a  current  of  pure  cold  air  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  space  under  the  hover.  It  must  get  out 
somewhere.  The  roofing  felt  is  airtight,  hence  it 
is  forced  down  to  the  floor  and  out  under  the  felt 
curtain,  right  where  the  chicks  need  it.  There  are 
no  products  of  combustion  within  the  brooder  room, 
and  none  of  the  vital  oxygen  in  the  room  used  in 
producing  artificial  heat.  There  is  no  danger  of 

overheating  the  room,  since  boiling  water  can  only 
get  just  so  hot. 

If  the  fire  gets  too  hot  during  your  absence  the 
surplus  heat  forms  steam  in  the  barrel  above  the 
stove,  and  escapes  out  of  doors  through  the  wire- 
covered  front.  The  temperature  under  the  hover  is 
easily  controlled  by  throwing  the  felt  curtain  back 
upon  the  hover  top,  and  by  looping  up  the  muslin 
curtains  with  a  few  pins.  If  the  fire  gets  low  dur¬ 
ing  your  absence,  the  radiators  are  so  protected  by 
the  packing  above  them,  and  the  packing  above 

and  on  all  four  sides  of  the  entire  brooder 

room,  that  they  part  with  their  heat  very 

slowly.  Once  you  get  accustomed  to  banking  your 
fire,  you  can  go  to  bed  at  your  usual  hour  and  dis¬ 
miss  the  chicks  from  your  mind  until  morning.  The 
coal  fire  is  surrounded  by  water  and  the  heater  stands 
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on  a  cement  floor.  The  fire  risk  is  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

The  wooden  floor  of  the  brooder  room  should  be 
covered  with  chaff,  cut  straw,  or  hay  seeds  from  the 
barn  floor  before  the  chicks  are  introduced,  and  the 
cement  floor  of  the  outer  room  24x24  feet  covered 
with  coarse  sand.  At  first  I  keep  the  chicks  close 
to  the  source  of  heat  by  standing  wide  boards  on 
edge  about  a  foot  away  from  the  hover.  These  are 
gradually  moved  back  and  removed  entirely  after  two 
or  three  days.  A  small  drop  door  in  the  bottom  of 
the  brooder  room  door  is  opened  after  about  a  week, 
giving  the  chicks  the  run  of  the  sanded  floor  of  the 
outer  room,  which  is  in  effect  an  open-front  scratch¬ 
ing  shed.  Here  they  get  fresh  air  and  sunshine  and 
are  safe  from  cats,  hawks,  rats,  etc.  The  most  vig¬ 
orous  flock  of  hens  I  have  to-day  were  never  out 
of  this  open-front  shed  until  past  six  months  of  age. 
The  brooder  room  is  also  used  as  a  roosting  room 
for  adult  birds.  Part  of  the  perches  are  installed 
as  soon  as  the  chicks  begin  to  show  any  desire  to 
perch  at  night,  and  when  most  of  them  leave  the 
floor  and  take  to  the  perches  the  hover  and  radia¬ 
tor  are  removed,  and  the  sash  removed  from  the  win¬ 
dows  on  either  side  of  the  door.  This  practically 
makes  an  open-front  roost  when  the  wide  door  is 
kept  open,  with  the  perches  far  enough  back  to  be 
free  from  drafts-  o.  w.  mapes. 

BALDWIN  FRUIT  SPOT. 

The  communication  of  C.  R.  on  page  168  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  in  the  minds  of  many  there  is  confusion 


regarding  the  “Baldwin  fruit  spot.”  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  Prof.  Van  Deman’s  statement  that  it  is  a 
“constitutional  disorder  from  within,”  and  the  quo¬ 
tation  from  Prof.  Surface  in  which  he  refers  to  it  as  a 
fungus,  Cylindrosporium  Pomi  Brooks,  are  both  cor¬ 
rect,  for  there  are  two  distinct  troubles  affecting  the 
apple  which  have  been  termed  the  Baldwin  spot. 
While  of  very  different  origin  these  two  troubles  are 
not  unlike  in  appearance;  indeed,  so  similar  are  they 
that  a  person  perfectly  familiar  with  both  frequently 
hesitates  to  say  definitely  which  is  the  cause  of  infec¬ 
tion  in  an  injured  fruit,  especially  if  the  disease  is 
in  the  early  stages.  If,  however,  we  once  get  the  idea 
that  there  are  two  distinct  troubles,  and  then,  try 
carefully  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  appearance 
of  each  we  should  soon  be  able  to  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  them. 

Prof.  Brooks  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  an¬ 
nual  reports  of  the  New  Hampshire  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  in  which  he  calls  attention  to  the  two  distinct 
diseases,  proposed  the  names  of  fruit  spot  and  fruit 
pit •  It  seems  that  his  choice  of  terms  is  not  a  happy 
one,  for,  although  I  have  read  the  article  a  half 
dozen  times,  the  fact  that  they  are  both  “spots”  and 
both  slightly  sunken  “pits”  so  confuses  me  that  I 
am  unable  to  remember  which  is  which,  whether  T. 
M.  stands  for  “’Tis  Mince”  or  “’Taint  Mince.”  If 
we  would  speak  of  one  as  the  physiological  fruit  spot 


and  the  other  as  the  fungus  fruit  spot  or  the  Cylindro¬ 
sporium  fruit  spot  or  (since  Phoma  pomi,  according 
to  pathologists,  should  replace  the  longer  name)  the 
Phoma  fruit  spot  there  would  exist  no  cause  for  con¬ 
fusion. 

The  physiological  fruit  spots  are  apt  to  appear  when 
the  apple  has  nearly  or  quite  reached  its  normal  size, 
but  before  any  coloring  takes  place;  they  are  from 
one-quarter  to  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  more  or  less 
circular,  slightly  sunken,  slightly  darker  in  color, 
and  would  suggest  hail  injury  were  it  not  that  they  are 
more  numerous  on  the  lower  or  blossom  end  of  the 
apple.  As  time  progresses  these  spots  become  more 
conspicuous,  the  color  deepens,  especially  on  the  sunny 
side,  and  the  depression  is  somewhat  greater.  At  no 
time  does  the  skin  of  the  apple  seem  affected  but  in¬ 
stead  there  seems  to  be  just  beneath  the  skin,  and 
showing  through,  discolored  abnormal  tissue.  In  fact 
this  is  exactly  the  case,  for  on  cutting  the  apple  open 
it  is  found  that  immediately  beneath  these  submerged 
spots  is  a  -mass  of  spongy,  pithy  tissue  of  a  brown 
color  and  bitter  taste.  There  is  no  known  cause  for 
this  trouble.  It  sometimes  seems  to  be  associated  with 
abnormal  size,  and  during  the  “off  year,”  especially  of 
the  Baldwin,  the  scattering,  overgrown  fruits  are  apt 
to  be  affected.  There,  however,  must  be  more  potent 
causes  than  this,  for  in  the  orchard  of  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  last  year  three  trees  of  Lankfords 
which  were  well  loaded  and  on  which  there  was 
scarcely  an  unaffected  apple.  Baldwin,  Lankford  and 
Lowell  showed  the  most  injury  in  the  Station  orchard 
this  year  although  some  other  varieties  were  affected- 
The  fungus  fruit  spot  does  not  make 
its  appearance  until  about  picking  time 
or  later.  The  external  characters  are 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  above, 
yet  there  are  some  characteristic  dif¬ 
ferences.  The  fungus  spots  are  apt  to 
be  smaller  and  to  center  around  a  lenti- 
cel,  the  large  russet  dots  which  some 
varieties  have  seeming  especially  favor¬ 
able  for  the  entrance  of  the  fungus. 
Unlike  the  other  disease,  in  the  fungus 
spot,  the  skin  of  the  apple  in  the  de¬ 
pression  turns  black  and  seems  to  be 
transformed  into  a  hard  shiny  black 
substance,  in  the  center  of  which  is  the 
lenticel  from  which  the  fruiting  portion 
of  the  fungus  emerges.  Beneath  the 
surface  there  is  the  same  browning  of 
the  flesh  as  above  mentioned,  but  with¬ 
out  the  bitter  taste.  There  are  some 
things  which  would  indicate  that  this  is 
a  storage  trouble,  as  fruit  which  is  ap¬ 
parently  sound  when  put  in  the  cellar 
storage  afterward  shows  the  disease. 
Apples  exposed  in  open  crates  show 
more  spot  on  the  top  layer  than  on  the 
apples  beneath.  There  is  either  a  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  development  of  the 
apple  and  the  growth  of  the  disease  or 
else  the  fungus  does  not  do  wrell  at  low 
temperatures,  since  in  cold  storage, 
where  the  temperature  is  lower  and  the 
fruit  matures  slower,  the  appearance  of 
the  fungus  is  later  and  less  than  in  cel¬ 
lar  storage.  Spraying  in  July  and 
August  promises  to  be  of  value  in  hold¬ 
ing  this  disease  in  check.  Among  the 
varieties  especially  susceptible  are  the 
Jonathan,  Mann,  Tolman  Sweet,  Belle- 
flower,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Northwestern  Green¬ 
ing,  Grimes,  Baldwin,  Wagener,  Northern  Spy  and 
Canada  Red.  c.  P.  b. 


A  good  many  years  ago  Connecticut  produced  more 
corn  than  any  other  American  State.  There  were  very 
few  States  at  that  time,  and  not  so  much  corn  was  re¬ 
quired  to  establish  this  record.  Even  to-day  the  New 
England  States  produce  a  larger  average  yield  of  corn 
per  acre  than  any  other  section  of  the  country.  When 
corn  was  burned  as  fuel  in  western  towns  you  could 
hardly  expect  it  to  be  “boomed”  in  New  England,  but 
corn  retailing  at  70  cents  and  over  is  a  very  different 
proposition.  Corn  at  one  cent  a  pound  can  be  made 
to  pay  a  fair  profit  in  New  England  when  the  value 
of  the  fodder  is  considered.  Some  of  the  flint  varie¬ 
ties  of  corn  which  have  been  grown  and  selected  for 
two  centuries  or  more  will,  we  firmly  believe,  produce 
more  food  for  man  and  beast  per  acre  than  any  other 
grain  that  can  be  grown  in  New  England.  The  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  Society  offers  $200  in  four  prizes 
for  best  acres  of  dent  and  Mnt  corn  grown  in  that 
State.  Col.  C.  M.  Jarvis,  president  of  this  society, 
goes  further.  He  has  noticed  from  time  to  time  re¬ 
ports  of  great  yields  of  silage,  corn — 70  tons  or  more 
per  acre.  Now  Col.  Jarvis  does  not  believe  that  it 
is  possible  to  raise  50  tons  of  silage  corn  on  one  acre, 
and  he  will  give  $100  to  any  person  in  Connecticut 
who  will  do  it.  There  are  no  trade  conditions — any 
kind  of  soil,  any  variety  of  corn  and  any  kind  of 
manuring  or  fertilizer  will  be  accepted.  All  there  is 
to  it  is  that  there  must  be  50  tons  of  corn  on  the 
acre. 


A  NEST  OF  MAPES’  HENHOUSES.  Fig.  114. 


INTERIOR  OF  ORANGE  COUNTY  HENHOUSE.  Fig,  115. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  Query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  Question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.! 


TREATING  POTATOES  FOR  SCAB. 

G.  L.  II.,  Wolcott ,  N.  Y. — Last  year  was 
my  first  experience  raising  potatoes.  I  put 
too  much  green  manure  on  ground  and  it 
left  my  seed  slightly  scabby.  Will  you 
please  tell  me  what  formalin  I  can  use, 
how  long  to  soak  them  and  whether  to 
soak  before  or  after  cutting?  I  sprayed  last 
year  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  have  not 
found  one  rotten  potato  from  my  early 
seed.  Is  it  really  necessary  to  spray  for 
early  blight,  or  is  it  just  as  harmful  as 
late  blight? 

Ans. — Use  formalin  or  formalde¬ 
hyde  (the  same  thing),  one  pint  to 
about  30  gallons  of  water.  It  will  dis¬ 
solve  at  once.  Soak  before  cutting  the 
seed.  We  like  to  rinse  off  the  potatoes 
with  clean  water  first,  as  this  leaves  less 
mud  in  the  solution,  and  you  are  more 
likely  to  do  a  good  job.  There  are 
various  methods  of  operating.  Some 
growers  make  a  tank  and  put  the  solu¬ 
tion  into  it.  Then  the  potatoes  are 
dumped  in  and  left  there  about  two 
hours;  then  shoveled  out  and  dried. 
OtheTs  put  the  solution  in  barrels.  Keep 
the  potatoes  in  sacks  and  put  sacks  and 
all  down  into  the  barrel  of  liquid.  It 
remains  two  hours  and  is  then  lifted 
out  and  held  above  the  barrel  until  the 
liquid  runs  back.  Any  plan  will  answer 
provided  the  seed  is  held  in  the  solution 
for  about  two  hours.  This  will  kill 
most  of  the  germs  of  scab  on  the  seed. 
As  a  double  precaution  we  dust  powder¬ 
ed  sulphur  thickly  over  the  seed  when 
planting.  Some  growers  claim  that 
spraying  is  less  effective  for  the  early 
blight,  but  it  is  better  to  be  sure  and 
spray. 


Different  Methods  of  Potato  Culture. 

A.  8.  A.,  Alstead,  N.  II. — “What  ails  the 
potnto  crop?”  by  .7.  Ii.,  interested  me.  Evi¬ 
dently  potatoes  are  not  grown  outside  of 
New  England  on  the  same  kind  of  land 
as  here.  If  I  planted  potatoes  on  land  that 
had  grown  corn  the  year  before,  I  should 
not  expect  much  of  a  crop,  and  if  I  dressed 
the  l?ind  with  stable  manure  I  should  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  be  scabby.  My  way  would 
be  to  turn  over  sod  land  just  before  plant¬ 
ing  time.  If  I  had  a  piece  that  had  not 
been  turned  for  20  years  so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter,  work  the  land  thoroughly,  harrowing 
in  one-half  toil  of  4-7-10  fertilizer  and 
using  another  half  ton  when  I  dropped  the 
seed  in  the  drill.  Then  if  kept  cultivated 
and  the  bugs  destroyed  I  should  expect  200 
to  400  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Ans. — This  illustrates  the  fact  that 
potato  growing  like  other  farming,  is 
a  matter  of  locality  and  condition.  The 
wise  farmer  seems  to  be  the  man  who 
can  more  readily  adapt  his  methods  to 
suit  his  farm.  In  New  Jersey  and  most 
other  places  where  there  is  a  regular 
rotation  potatoes  follow  corn.  The  ma¬ 
nure  is  put  on  sod  and  plowed  under 
for  corn  and  after  this  crop  the  soil  is 
called  “just  right”  for  potatoes  since 
the  manure  and  sod  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  decayed.  In  some  places  a  clover 
sod  with  the  second  growth  left  uncut 
is  coated  with  manure  and  plowed  under 
for  the  potato  crop.  Outside  of  New 
England  most  growers  would  say  that 
an  old  pasture  or  meadow  would  be  just 
the  place  not  to  plant  potatoes — it  being 
too  tough  and  full  of  white  grubs.  Yet 
A.  S.  A.  and  other  New  England  farm¬ 
ers  seem  to  prefer  an  old  sod  to  a 
clean  field. 


A  Chapter  on  Cherries. 

F.  IP.  L.,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — I  have  10 
acres  of  flat,  sandy  loam  which  I  would 
like  to  set  to  cherries  but  am  in  doubt  if 
they  will  do  well.  It  is  land  where  elms 
come  in  naturally,  and  about  two  acres 
have  standing  water  for  a  short  time  in 
Spring,  but  this  could  easily  be  ditched 
to  carry  it  off.  On  part  of  it  the  soil  is 
quite  sandy  and  poor,  but  if  location  is 
right  I  could  supply  fertilizer.  Single 
trees  one-half  mile  away  on  similar  ground 
do  well,  but  I  am  a  little  afraid  to  risk 
10  acres.  Would  mulch  system  be  all  right 
for  cherries?  What  distance  would  you 
advise  setting?  Also  what  varieties? 

Ans. — From  this  description  of  the 
soil,  and  especially  from  the  fact  that 
within  a  half  mile  on  similar  ground 
cherries  bear  well,  I  believe  it  is  all 
right  for  cherries.  F.  W.  L.  must, 
however,  get  rid  of  the  water,  as  next 
to  peaches  the  cherry  suffers  more  from 


wet  land  than  any  other  fruit  I  have 
ever  grown.  It  will  be  an  absolute 
waste  of  money  to  plant  that  part  till  it 
is  well  drained.  Cherries  can  be  grown 
in  sod-mulch  conditions,  but  not  with 
the  same  results  in  size  of  fruit  and 
vigor  of  tree  as  if  cultivated.  We  start 
the  cultivator  as  soon  as  the  blossoms 
have  fallen,  and  keep  it  up  very  thor¬ 
oughly  till  the  fruit  is  so  far  advanced 
to  maturity  as  to  be  liable  to  injury 
from  continued  cultivation.  As  soon  as 
the  fruit  is  picked  we  again  cultivate 
and  follow  by  a  cover  crop.  I  have 
planted  Montmorency  14  and  16  feet 
apart  each  way,  Morello  14,  and  Napo¬ 
leon  and  the  strong  growing  sweet  va¬ 
rieties  21  feet  each  way.  The  latter  is 
right,  and  14  feet  for  Morello  is  sufficient. 
I  have  lately  returned  to  14  feet  for 
Montmorency,  but  expecting  eventually 
to  take  out  each  alternate  diagonal  row, 
making  them  about  19  feet.  For  per¬ 
manent  Montmorency  orchard  I  think 
18  feet  is  sufficient,  and  16  is  very  satis¬ 
factory.  As  to  varieties,  it  depends  on 
the  market  for  which  the  orchard  is 
planted.  If  for  local  Syracuse  market, 
about  five  per  cent,  each  of  Black  Tar¬ 
tarian,  Gov.  Wood,  Marguerite  anc 
Early  Richmond;  about  10  per  cent,  to 
Windsor  and  Abbesse,  15  to  Napoleon 
and  Morello,  and  30  to  Montmorency. 
If  planting  for  a  city  market  requiring 
a  long  distance  shipment,  I  would  plant 
about  10  per  eent.  each  of  Marguerite 
and  Morello,  and  20  each  of  Richmond, 
Windsor,  Napoleon  and  Montmorency; 
if  planting  for  the  canners’  trade,  and  I 
could  handle  the  picking  of  10  acres  of 
all  one  variety,  I  would  plant  100  per 
cent,  of  Montmorency;  if,  however,  I 
wanted  to  extend  the  picking  season 
over  four  weeks  instead  of  only  two,  I 
would  plant,  say,  25  per  cent,  each  of 
Napoleon  and  Morello  and  the  other 
half  to  Montmorency..  w.  l.  m. 


Chemicals  for  Apple  Orchards. 

F.  C.  C.,  Brighton,  Me. — On  page  525 
Everybody’s  Magazine  for  October,  the 
statement  is  made  that  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  has  declared  that  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  commercial  fertilizers  to  fruit 
trees  is  absolutely  useless.  Will  you  pub¬ 
lish  a  resume  of  the  bulletin? 

Ans. — This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
ridiculous  statements  often  made  by  the 
magazines  when  they  try  to  discuss 
farming  and  fruit  growing.  Prof.  Hed¬ 
rick  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station, 
after  studying  the  effect  of  chemicals  in 
tse  station  orenard,  came  to  these  con¬ 
clusions  : 

Is  it  necessary  to  fertilize  an  apple 
orchard?  This  experiment  indicates  that 
in  the  average  western  New'  York  tilled 
apple  orchard,  if  well  drained,  w'ell  tilled 
and  properly  supplied  with  organic  mat¬ 
ter  from  stable  manure  or  cover  crops, 
commercial  fertilizer  are  little  needed.  The 
exceptions  will  probably  be  found  on  sandy 
and  gravelly  soils  deficient  in  potash  or 
the  phosphates  and  subject  to  droughts ;  or 
on  soils  of  such  shallowness  or  of  such 
mechanical  texture  as  to  limit  the  root- 
range  of  the  apple-plant ;  or  in  soils  so 
wet  or  so  dry,  or  so  devoid  of  humus,  as 
to  prevent  proper  biological  activities  in 
the  soil.  These  exceptions  mean  for  the 
most  part  that  a  soil  in  this  region  pos¬ 
sessing  the  unfavorable  qualities  named  is 
unfitted  for  apple  culture — at  any  rate 
there  are  still  thousands  of  acres  of ’availa¬ 
ble  fruit  land  in  every  part  of  the  apple 
regions  of  New  York  that  do  not  fall  in 
with  the  exceptions.  There  are  probably 
many  apple  orchards  in  New  York  that  may 
be  benefitted  by  an  application  of  one  of 
the  chief  elements  of  fertility.  Some  may 
require  two  of  the  elements.  Few,  indeed, 
should  require  a  complete  fertilizer. 

If  it  be  true,  as  we  surmise,  from  this 
and  other  experiments,  that  good  apple 
lands  in  New  York,  of  which  there  are  an 
abundance,  need  little  artificial  fertilization 
If  the  trees  are  well  cared  for,  it  follows 
that  it  is  folly  to  plant  apples  on  lands 
coming  under  the  exceptions  noted  ;  for  the 
cost  of  production  is  increased  by  the  cost 
of  fertilizers,  and,  of  more  importance,  the 
fertilizers  may  often  be  wasted.  In  other 
words,  it  is  doubtful  if  land  too  poor  to 
ferow  stpplos  without  fertilizers  can  be 
profitably  converted  into  permanent  good 
apple  land,  at  least  by  the  use  of  the 
mineral  manures. 

Now  we  understand  that  these  state¬ 
ments  refer  to  conditions  in  Western 
New  York,  and  not  to  soils  or  condi¬ 
tions  elsewhere.  We  wrote  to  a  large 
number  of  apple  growers  asking  if  their 
experience  tallies  with  Prof.  Hedrick’s 
Conclusions.  A  majority  of  Western 
New  York  growers  agree  with  him  or 
nearly  so.  A  large  majority  of  grow¬ 
ers  farther  East  say  without  hesitation 
that  chemicals  alone  or  in  connection 
with  green  manure  crops  pay  well. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  some  of 
the  most  successful  apple  growers  in 
the  country  use  chemical  fertilizers  free¬ 
ly.  As  for  saying  that  land  needing 
fertilizers  would  not  become  good  per¬ 
manent  apple  land  —  the  statement 
should  be  qualified.  There  may  be  na¬ 
turally  poor  land  near  a  large  city 
which  could  be  made  very  profitable  by 
growing  Baldwin  or  other  varieties 
which  naturally  prefer  a  light  soil. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  got  a  quick  reply  aud  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

“Small  Gardens  for  Small  Folks/’ 

Messrs.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  the 
world-famous  seedsmen  of  Philadelphia 
(with  seed  farms  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  California),  have  just  intro¬ 
duced  a  “new  departure”  in  the  States 
which  will  be  watched  with  some  in¬ 
terest  on  this  side.  Hitherto  the, low¬ 
est  price  for  packets  of  seeds  in  the 
States  has  been  5  cents,  which,  though 
equalling  2j4d.  in  our  coinage,  repre¬ 
sents,  considering  the  relative  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  money,  our  “penny 
packets.”  But  in  order  to  encourage 
children  to  take  up  the  healthy  hobby 
of  gardening,  the  Burpee  House,  as  an 
experiment,  are  this  year  issuing  two- 
cent  packets,  and  offer  a  list  of  30  vari¬ 
eties  of  annual  flowers  and  30  choice 
vegetables  at  this  price.  That  a  firm 
of  such  standing,  whose  proved  motto 
over  38  years  is  that  they  sell  “the  best 
seeds  that  grow”  should  embark  on  such 
an  experiment  has  naturally  created  in¬ 
terest.  In  otder  further  to  popularise 
the  scheme  Messrs.  Burpee  have  issued 
a  dainty  pamphlet :  “Small  Gardens  for 
Small  Folks,”  written  specially  for  them 
by  Edith  Loring  Fullerton,  the  author 
of  “How  to  Make  a  Vegetable  Garden” 
and  “The  Lure  of  the  Land,”  and  250,- 
000  copies  of  this  brochure  are  to  be 
circulated  among  the  teachers,  social 
workers,  and  scholars  of  the  States. 
Brightly  written,  illustrated  with  actual 
photographs  of  children  at  work  in  a 
model  garden,  full  of  practical  advice 
presented  clearly  and  plainly,  “Small 
Gardens  for  Small  Folks”  should  serve 
a  useful  purpose,  and  should  form  an 
interesting  supplement  to  an  experiment 
which  has  much  social  and  economic 
interest  and  value.  In  submitting  their 
offer  of  seeds  for  the  “Children’s  Gar¬ 
dens”  in  “The  Burpee  Annual  for  1913” 
— a  wonderful  catalogue  which  is  known 
to  garden-lovers  all  the  world  over — 
Mr.  Burpee  writes :  “The  risk  we  run 
in  making  this  radical  new  departure  is 
that  naturally  some  adults, — ‘Children 
of  a  larger  growth,’— may  be  satisfied 
to  buy  the  smaller  packets  at  two  cents 
instead  of  paying  our  regular  price  of 
five  and  ten  cents  for  each  variety.  It 
is  necessary  to  risk  possible  loss  of 
trade,  however,  if  we  would  really  help 
the  children, — many  of  whom  are  likely 
to  remain  customers  of  our  children, 
when  all  are  no  longer  children.  We 
expect  this  new  departure  of  seeds  for 
the  children’s  gardens  to  pay  an  actual 
loss  in  cash,  but  should  like  to  be  mis¬ 
taken  in  our  expectation!  If  the  loss 
is  not  too  great,  however,  we  shall  re¬ 
peat  the  same  offer  for  1914, — but  natu¬ 
rally  improved  from  this  year’s  experi¬ 
ence.  We  ask  all  friends  of  children, — 
parents  and  teachers, — to  co-operate  with 
us  in  trying  to  make  this  new  departure 
a  success.  No  business  is  truly  suc¬ 
cessful  unless  the  transactions  are  mu¬ 
tually  profitable !  We  can  afford  to  wait, 
however,  for  any  profit  on  this  special 
line,  as  the  Burpee-Business  is  builded 
not  only  for  the  present,  but  with  an 
outlook  to  the  future.  A  business  that 
has  no  vision  of  the  future, — or  the 
object  of  which  is  mere  money-making, 
would  not  be  worthy  a  life’s  work.” 
Evidently  Mr.  Burpee  believes  that  the 
way  to  success  is  to  combine  ideals  with 
business,  and  to  make  an  ideal  of  your 
business.  It  is  certainly  a  worthy  aim. 
— From  The  Southport  Guardian,  South- 
port,  England,  Wednesday,  February  5, 
1913.  Advertisement. 


Pur©  Field  Seeds 

Clover,  Timothy,  Alsii<e,  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of 
Pnre  Field  Seeds  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples. 

A.  C.  HOYT  «fc  CO.,  -  Fostoria,  Ohio 


BEST  SEED  POTATOES 

A.  G.  ALDRIDGE,  Fishers 


Catalogue  of 
70  varieties  free. 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y 


ONION  SEED_~Be-tstr,,iIls  grow5' 


Send  for  prices.  J.  B. 

Quirk,  North  Madison,  0. 


WEEDLESS  FIELD  SEEDS 

Aro  what  we  are  trylnr  harder  than  ever  to  furnluh  our  ciib- 
tomerB.  FREE  SAMPLES  will  »hnw  that  we  come  pretty  near 
doin if  it.  In  many  varletio*  wo  DO  IT.  Wed,  Mammoth,  Alslke, 
Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Orchard  Girrb,  Sweet  Clover  aud  all  nthem. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  6  SON,  50  Main  Street,  MARYSVILLE,  OHIO 


ARE  you  look- 
i  n  g  for  a 
novelty  in  flow¬ 
ers  or  vegetables? 

Or  a  new  Rose 
which  delighted  you  last  summer? 
Or  perennials  which  are  not  kept 
in  stock  by  the  average  dealer? 
Nine  times  out  of  ten 

“You  Can  Get  Them  at  DreerV* 

The  Diamond  .Jubilee  Edition  of  Dreer’s 
Garden  ltook  describes  and  offers  nearly 
five  thousand  species  and  varieties  of 
Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs  which  include 
really  everything  worth  growing  in  this 
country.  Many  of  the  sorts  are  illus¬ 
trated.  and  practical  cultural  notes  on 
flowers  and  vegetables  make  this  book  of 
greater  value  than  any  half  dozen  books 
on  gardening. 

Mailed  free  to  anyone  mentioning  this  -publication 


DREER'S  PEERLESS  GIANT  PANSIES. 
A  mixture  of  the  most  exclusive  giant  sorts  in 
a  bewildering  range  of  rich  colorings.  Sown 
out  of  doors  by  end  of  April,  will  bloom  from 
July  till  snow  flies.  Special  packets,  contain¬ 
ing  enough  seed  to  produce  over  100  plants. 
10  cents  per  packet.  DREEIi’S  GARDEN 
ROOK  free  with  each  order. 


H  enryADreer,  14  CHESTKUT  ST 


^PHILADELPHIA 


ALFALFA 

All  Northern  grown,  guaranteed  to  be  90  percent 
pnre  and  free  from  dodder.  Write  for  free  sample 
on  which  we  invite  you  to  get  Government  tests. 
This  seed  should  produce  hay  at  $60  per  acre]  an¬ 
nually.  Free  Instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED 

Northern  grown  and  of  .strongest  vitality.  We 
handle  export  grade  only  and  can  furnish  grass 
mixture  suitable  for  any  soils. 

Wing’s  Mikado, Sable 
and  Mongol  are  the 
heaviest  known  yleld- 
ers.  Are  all  our  own 
new  varieties  obtainable  from  ns  only.  Mikado 
haa  record  of  37  bu.  por  acre.  Will  grow  on  poor 
soil  and  greatly  improve  it.  Write  today  for  catalog. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  323  Mechanicsburg,  O. 


SOY  BEANS 


Cprn  rfiDM  6  Varieties.  Heavy  Yielders.  52.00 
dLLll  GUAiN  per  bu.  You  want  our  White  Cap 
Yellow  Dent.  Our  stocks  were  grown  by  the  win¬ 
ner  of  first  prize  at  the  recent  Penn’a  State 
and  the  South  Carolina  National  Corn  Shows. 

fDACCCC  Clover  at  $11  per  bu.  Timothy— Ited 
ulifijotj  Top — Orchard— Ky.  Bine— Millets. 
Alfalfa.  Vetches  and  30  other  grasses.  White, 
Alsike,  Mammoth,  Crimson  and  Sweet  Clovers. 

SEED  0ATS-SPRING  RYE  and  BARLEY 
BUCKWHEAT-FIELD  PEAS  and  BEANS 

rnw  PF  AC  You  should  plant  Northern  Grown 
Lv  »Y  rc/ij  Cow  Peas  of  the  earliest  varieties. 
We  have  them  in  nice  qualities  at  moderate 
prices. 

MAINE  GROWN  SEED  POTATOES— CLEAN— SOUND 
Cobblers— Ea.  Dliios  Ea.  Rose— Carmans— Mountains— 
Giants — Raleighs — State  of  Maines— Gold  Coins. 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM-MODERATE  PRICES 

Youwant  our  32  pagecatalon.  It  is  free.  Askforit. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  LANOISVILLE,  LANCASTER  CO.  PENN’A. 


DRAKE’S 


“Satisfactory  Seeds” 

Planted  by  those  who  appreciate  quality 
and  very  moderate  prices. 

ONION  SEED.  Yellow  Danvers,  Largo  Red 
Wethersfield,  $1.00;  Yellow  Globe  Dan  vers, $1.25  per 
pound,  postpaid. 

ONION  SPITS.  Choice  Yellow,  $2.50;  Choieo 
lied,  $2.50;  Choice  White,  $2.75  per  bnshel  (32  lbs.) 
Write  for  Seed  Catalog  and  Ereo  trial  pkts 
of  New  Bnkhuizcn  Glory  Cabbage  and  New 
Triumph  Radish. 

J.  AUG.  DRAKE,  Seedsman 

100  Main  Street,  Chester,  New  Jersey 


Choice  Home  Grown 

Field  Seeds 


direct  from  the  farmer  to  the 
user.  All  seeds  best  possible 
quality  obtainable.  We  pay 
freight  on  all  shipments. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS, 
Ligonier,  Ind. 


NOW  IS  A  GOOD  TIME 


to  make  plans  for  the  vegetable  aud  flower  garden  and  have 
everything  ready  when  the  ground  is  suitable.  The  results  from 
a  well  planned  garden  are  always  a  surprise.  Our  1913  Seed 
Annual  has  a  most  complete  list  of 

HIGHEST  GRADE  SEEDS 

thoroughly  tested  and  of  known  vitality.  We  make  special  men¬ 
tion  of  the  most  popular  varieties  for  a  home  garden  or  a  market 
gardener.  It  also  contains  the  latest  novelties  and  a  complete  list 
of  Poultry  Supplies,  Mandv  Lee  Incubators  and  sundries  for 
tiie  garden.  We  mail  this  Seed  Annual  free. 

FOTTLER,  FISKE,  RAWSON  COMPANY 


12  and  13  Fanenil  Hall  Square, 


Boston,  Maas. 


iwi3. 


U't-ItC  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 
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VEGETABLES  AS  FOOD.  , 

Part  II. 

Among  the  Citrus  fruits  the  orange, 
lemon  and  grapefruit  are  most  used  for 
their  stimulating  effect  of  the  citric  acid. 
Saliva  secretion  is  stimulated  by  sipping 
slowly  dilute  lemon  juice.  It  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  preventive  and  cure  for  scurvy. 
Fruit  acids  are  good  germicides,  destroy¬ 
ing  typhoid  bacilli  and  other  germs  of 
disease.  Apples  and  pears  are  mild 
laxatives.  Rhubarb  is  a  good  antiscor¬ 
butic  owing  to  the  oxalic  acid  it  con¬ 
tains.  Bananas  have  more  starch  than 
any  other  known  fruit,  and  are  highly 
nutritive.  The  fig  is  rich  in  cellulose 
and  acts  as  a  laxative.  Peaches,  apri¬ 
cots  and  nectarines,  and  all  the  stone¬ 
bearing  fruits,  contain  cellulose,  and 
when  thoroughly  ripened  have  a  tonic 
quality  stimulating  an  appetite.  Iron 
salts  abound  in  the  strawberry  and  are 
thought  to  be  good  for  those  who  are 
nervous  with  lowered  vital  resistance. 
The  pineapple  contains  a  substance  that 
aids  digestion.  Blackberries,  raspberries 
and  huckleberries  have  an  influence  to 
purify  the  blood  and  for  laxatives. 

Next  we  will  consider  animalized 
vegetables  or  the  flesh  of  animals  which 
draw  all  their  sustenance  from  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom,  the  herbivorous.  Flesh 
does  not  contain  all  the  elements  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  proper  building  of  the  body. 
Flesh  meat  contains  earthy  and  cal¬ 
careous  matter  which  tends  to  harden 
the  blood  vessels,  thereby  preparing  the 
way  for  apoplexy,  kidney  disease,  rheu¬ 
matism,  gout,  arthritis  deformans,  a 
condition  where  there  are  enlarged 
joints  by  deposits  of  earthy  salts,  and 
early  senility  or  old  age.  Each  animal, 
human  or  otherwise,  produces  as  much 
waste  matter  in  its  own  body  as  it  can 
dispose  of.  When  the  extra  amount  of 
waste  products  as  uric  acid  occurs  in 
one  animal  and  is  eaten  by  another,  as 
is  true  of  flesh  eating,  there  is  an  in¬ 
creased  amount  of  waste  matter  to  be 
thrown  off  and  the  uric  acid  diathesis 
follows.  The  same  is  true  of  other 
poisonous  wastes.  The  estimated  amount 
of  uric  acid  in  one  pound  of  meat  is 
14  grains,  besides  other  wastes  equally 
deleterious  to  health.  The  only  nutri¬ 
tive  part  of  meat  is  the  insoluble  meat 
fibre.  The  solubles  are  mostly  excre- 
mentitious  wastes. 

Dr.  Wiley  says  that  there  is  no  nour¬ 
ishment  in  broths  or  so-called  meat  ex¬ 
tracts.  A  dog  fed  on  beef  extracts  died 
of  starvation  in  11  days,  though  given 
all  he  would  eat.  It  is  a  stimulant  and 
not  a  food.  The  stimulating  properties 
are  the  poisonous  wastes  which  tend  to 
make  the  blood  and  tissues  impure, 
thereby  diminishing  their  vital  resist¬ 
ance  and  predisposing  to  germ  diseases, 
producing  degeneracy  and  senility. 
Germs  are  communicated  to  man  through 
the  consumption  of  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  diseased  animals.  A  member  of  the 
city  board  of  health  of  Chicago  said 
that  if  all  diseased  meat  were  to  be  re¬ 
jected  the  price  would  be  one  dollar  per 
pound.  This  was  said  before  the  greatly 
advanced  price  of  meats.  A  chief  in¬ 
spector  of  meat  said  if  all  diseased  meat 
were  rejected  half  the  population  would 
have  to  go  without  it. 

Burton  R.  Rodgers,  D.  V.  M.,  in  an 
address  published  in  1904,  said  in  four 
years’  work  as  inspector  of  meats  he 
had  seen  no  less  than  ten  thousand  dis¬ 
eased  animals,  to  say  nothing  of  a  like 
proportion  which  two  hundred  other 
Federal  inspectors  had  seen.  The  high¬ 
bred,  high-priced  pedigreed  animals  in 
prime  fat  are  as  liable  to  be  thoroughly 
saturated  with  disease  as  the  inferior 
and  more  neglected  animals.  Animals 
presenting  every  appearance  of  being 
healthy  when  slaughtered  are  found  to 
be  infected  with  tubercle  bacilli.  Meat 
that  is  eaten  should  be  cooked  and  eaten 
as  quickly  as  possible  after  killing,  with¬ 
in  a  day  or  two,  unless  kept  at  freezing 
temperature.  Ordinary  cooking  does  not 
destroy  the  spore-bearing  bacilli.  Only 
the  outer  portion  is  brought  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  sufficient  to  kill  germ  life. 

Vegetable  proteins  are  much  less  ob¬ 
jectionable  than  flesh  proteins  for  this 
reason.  They  are  entirely  free  from 
toxins  or  poisons,  and  consequently  less 
readily  undergo  putrefaction  in  the  in¬ 
testinal  tract.  It  is  far  better  to  exclude 
poisonous  matter  than  to  try  to  elimi¬ 
nate  it  from  the  system.  There  is  no 
germicide  or  antiseptic  known  in  medi¬ 
cine  but  what  will  kill  the  patient  long 
before  it  can  destroy  the  germs. 

The  relation  of  diet  to  disease  is  too 
self-evident  for  successful  disputation. 
In  this  time  when  the  fully  up-to-date 
physician  recognizes  the  frequency  of 
auto-intoxication  or  self-poisoning  by  in¬ 


creased  and  retained  poisonous  wastes 
he  loses  no  time  in  prescribing  the  rem¬ 
edy,  i.  e.,  a  restricted  diet — sometimes 
almost  down  to  starvation  limit.  The 
frequency  of  abnormal  growths,  tumors, 
cancer,  appendicitis,  tuberculosis  and  al¬ 
most  numberless  and  nameless  diseased 
conditions  may  find  their  counterpart  in 
the  animals  used  for  foods.  Were  it 
not  for  the  defensive  action  of  the  liver 
in  destroying  poisons  and  waste  products 
the  meat  eaters  would  necessarily  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  inevitable  death  from  pto¬ 
maine  poisoning. 

In  view  of  the  liability  of  disease  be¬ 
ing  transmitted  through  the  use  of  dis¬ 
eased  animal  food  and  the  frequency 
of  these  conditions,  would  it  not  be  far 
wiser  to  return  to  a  natural  diet — the 
one  given  by  God  as  recorded  in  Genesis 
1:29?  “And  God  said,  Behold  (observe 
with  care)  I  have  given  you  every  herb 
yielding  seed  which  is  upon  all  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  every  tree  in  which  is 
the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed ;  to  you 
it  shall  be  for  food.”  A  diet  which  an¬ 
swers  to  every  requirement  of  a  food 
in  supplying  heat  and  energy,  building 
tissues  and  repairing  wastes. 

A  testimony  might  be  added  from  one 
who  had  earned  the  reputation  for  a 
quarter  of.  a  century  or  more  as  a  lover 
of  good  things  (?)  and  an  after-dinner 
speaker.  The  Montauk  Club  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  has  for  some  years  given  Senator 
Chauncey  M.  Depew  an  annual  birth¬ 
day  dinner.  On  the  occasion  of  cele¬ 
brating  his  seventy-fourth  birthday  Mr. 
Depew  made  a  speech  from  which  some 
parts  are  quoted.  He  had  been  quite  ill 
the  preceding  year,  but  at  this  time  he 
presented  himself  in  perfect  health,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  fact  that  his  good  health 
began  with  the  giving  up  of  flesh  and 
fowl  for  vegetables.  He  said :  “When 
a  man  passes  seventy  no  question  in¬ 
terests  him  so  much  as  the  secrets  of 
longevity,  and  when  he  passes  eighty 
the  subject  is  still  more  absorbing.  I 
sat  opposite  Chevreul  at  the  dinner  given 
to  him  on  his  hundredth  birthday  and 
asked  him  to  what  he  ascribed  his  great 
age.  He  replied  that  it  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  since  he  was  eighteen  he  had 
a  salary  from  the  government  which, 
though  small,  was  sufficient  for  his  sim¬ 
ple  needs,  and  therefore  he  never  wor¬ 
ried  ;  that  he  had  been  a  light  eater  and 
never  touched  wine  or  tobacco.  I  said, 
‘What  do  you  drink?’  He  answered, 
‘The  waters  of  the  Seine.’  That  river 
is  notoriously  charged  with  more  poison¬ 
ous  bacteria  and  typhoid  germs  than  any 
other  stream  in  the  world,  yet  there 
was  living  in  Paris  at  that  time  a  sol¬ 
dier  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  earning  a 
precarious  livelihood  as  a  messenger  who 
was  three  years  older  than  Chevreul. 
He  was  killed  the  next  year  by  tum¬ 
bling  downstairs  when  lie  was  drunk, 
having  gone  to  bed  in  that  condition  for 
half  a  century.  The  proper  inference 
from  this  is  that  if  he  had  lived  like 
Chevreul  he  might  have  passed  his  two 
hundredth  mark.  I  notice  when  news¬ 
papers  speak  of  people  giving  up  beef 
because  of  the  rising  prices  there  is 
universal  ridicule.  I  date  my  freedom 
from  almost  chronic  rheumatism  to  the 
day  when  I  stopped  eating  beef ;  and 
sleep,  digestion  and  clarified  vision  such 
as  I  never  had  before  known  have  kept 
increasing  as  I  have  dismissed  flesh  and 
fowl  for  vegetables.  With  nine-tenths 
of  the  world  the  greatest  happiness  in 
life  is  the  table  piled  with  things  one 
loves  to  eat  and  drink,  and  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  a  gorge.  But  for  that,  from  my 
experience,  the  hospital  and  the  grave¬ 
yard  would  be  largely  out  of  business.” 

I.  L.  GREEN,  M.D. 


Disking  the  Peach  Orchard. 

A.  L.  V. — At  a  horticultural  meeting  in 
Delaware  Joseph  Barton  stated  that  after 
a  peach  orchard  came  into  bearing  it  should 
not  be  plowed  but  worked  with  a  disk  har¬ 
row  instead.  Is  this  correct,  and  does 
Mr.  Barton  advise  such  disking  on  our 
heavier  soils  in  North  Jersey? 

Ans. — Our  chief  object  is  economy. 
Here  in  the  sandy  soils  of  South  Jersey 
a  good  disk  harrow  answers  every  pur¬ 
pose  from  the  standpoint  of  cultivation, 
and  is  much  cheaper  than  the  plow. 
But  always  remember  that  an  orchard 
which  has  been  disked  for  a  term  of 
years  cannot  safely  be  plowed,  because 
the  roots  are  unquestionably  nearer  the 
surface  and  would  be  too  much  muti¬ 
lated.  As  to  whether  the  disk  would 
answer  for  the  stiffer  soils  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  State  is  a  question  that  must 
be  decided  by  each  grower  for  himself. 
Personally  1  think  the  results  from 
shallow  plowing  in  that  section  would 
be  preferable.  I  repeat  that  our  chief 
object  in  using  the  disk  is  economy, 
being  thoroughly  satisfied  that  for  us 
it  answers  every  purpose. 

JOSEPH  BARTON. 


The 

Beautiful 

“NATIONAL” 


Send  for  this  new  “National”  Style 
Book  today — before  you  forget.  It  will  en¬ 
able  you  to  dress  better,  to  have  more  clothes 
and  far  better  and  more  becoming  clothes — 
and  still  save  money.  It  shows: 


Money-Saving 
Style  Book 


Waists  •  •  •  •  • 

$  .59  to 

$  5.93 

Skirts  ...... 

.98  “ 

7.98 

Lingerie  and  Wash  Dresses  • 

2.49  “ 

12.93 

Silk  Dresses  ..... 

5.98  “ 

17.98 

Ready-Made  Suits  ... 

3.98  “ 

17.98 

Lingerie  and  Wash  Dresses  for  Misses 

and  Small  Women  ... 

1.98  “ 

7.98 

Silk  Dresses  for  Misses  and  Small  Women 

4.98  “ 

9.98 

Coats  for  Misses  and  Small  Women  - 

1.98“ 

9.98 

Suits  for  Misses  and  Small  Women  • 

Children’s  Dresses  .... 

2.98  “ 

14.98 

.95  “ 

4.98 

Also  a  full  line  of  Under¬ 
wear,  Hosiery,  Scarfs,  Veils, 

Gloves,  Leather  Goods,  Jewelry 
and  a  complete  line  of  Boys’, 

Misses’  and  Children’s  Wearing 
Apparel. 

Still  Lower *  ‘NATIONAL” 

Prices,  Still  Bigger 
Sayings  for  You 

Again  “National”  Prices  go  lower.  And,  more  im¬ 
portant — “National”  Values  become  still  greater. 

This  season,  more  than  ever  before,  it  is  to  your  great 
personal  interest  to  write  for  your  “National”  Money- 
Saving  Style  Book.  As  a  matter  of  money  saving,  you 
should  write  for  your  Style  Book  today. 

Never  has  the  “National’s'’  business  been  so  bit:!  _  Never  have 
we  been  able  to  buy  so  largely;  never  have  our  savings  through 
sheer  bigness  been  so  great.  Never  have  we  or  anyone  been 
able  to  otter  such  values  at  such  low  prices.  ^  * 

Buying  at  the  “National"  simply  means  to  you  more  J? 

clothes  for  the  same  money.  Will  you,  we  ask.  will  you  *  Jr 

neglect  your  opportunity  ?  Just  study  the  list  of  Money-  V/ 


°S 


A' 


Saving  offerings  above — and  then  start  your  saving 
now,  by  writing  today  for  your  own  FREE  copy  of 
the  “National”  Money-Saving  Style  Book.  Just  ’Jf 

fill  in  the  coupon  below  or  simply  write  us,  and  A  .♦  (NATIONAL 
we  will  send  you  your  copy  FREE.  Q)  f  CLOAK  & 

SUIT  CO. 


The  “National.”  Policy 

We  prepay  pottage  and  expressage 
on  all  our  good*  to  an y  part  of  the 
United  States.  , 

We  will  refund  your  money  if  , 

.  V  >  , 


you  are  not  pleased  and  we 


will  pay  express 
both  ways. 


charges 


Please 
copy  of 


273  W.  24th  St. 
hew  York  City 

send  me.  free,  my 
the  “NATIONAL” 


Spring  Style  Book. 


National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 

273 W.  24th  St.,  New  York  City 


Name.. 


Address . . . . — 

Are  you  interested  in  seeing  the  new  Tailor-made 
Suits  for  Spring  ?  And  do  you  wish  us  also  to  send 
you,  together  with  your  “NATIONAL”  Money-Sav¬ 
ing  Style  Book,  the  ‘^NATIONAL”  Special  Suit  Book¬ 
let  and  Samples? . . . . . . 


Run  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate, 
any  cheap  fuel  oil.  Cost  less  to  run — 
develop  more  power.  Patent  throttle 
gives  three  engines  in  one.  Many  other 
exclusive  features — guaranteed  10 
years — we  pay  freight — 30  days’  free 
trial.  Send  for  catalogue  today. 

Ellis  Engine  Co.,  5  Mullet  St.,  Dotroitj  Milk. 


SEND  FOR  THE  PETERSON  MFG. CO. 

CIRCULAR  148  Rivor  St.,  Kent,  Ohio 


IMPERIAL 

PULVERIZER 


CLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  ROLLER 
LEADS  THEM  ALL 


for  the  soil  only.  Our  Agri¬ 
cultural  Lime  can  be  applied 
at  the  time  of  seeding  and 
will  not  burn  anything.  Will 
drill,  broadcast  or  scatter. 
We  guarantee  immediate 
shipment,  analysis,  mechani¬ 
cal  condition,  fineness,  quick 
results  and  no  burning. 
Litmus  paper  free.  Write  us. 


CALEDONIA  MARL  CO.,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


These  Harrows  Are  For 


Intensive  Tillage 


Forged. 

edge 

Disk « 


Remember,  the  CUTAWAY  disk  is  the  otiginal 
“cutaway”;  the  CUTAWAY  double  action  harrow, 
the  original  double  action;  the  CUTAWAY  reversible  har¬ 
row,  the  original  reversible;  the  CUTAWAY  extension  head 
harrow,  the  original  extension  head.  CUTAWAY  double 
action  harrows  have  all  four  of  their  gangs  . 

compactly  hung  on  one  rigid  main  frame,  m  JJ 

which  is  the  secret  of  successful  double  ^  WW  CZ 

action  harrows.  That  is  one  reason  why 

double  action  harrows  grind  and  pulverize  the  soil 
finer  than  other  harrows.  CUTAWAY  double 
action,  are  all  equipped  with  the  detachable 
jointed  tongue,  which  can  be  removed  or  replaced 
in  one  minute,  making  the  harrow  into  either 
a  tongue  or  ton  gueless  ma  chin  e  as  desired.  Both 
the  single  action  and  the  double  action  are  made 
with  extension  heads  for  orchard  work,  and  can 
be  closed  for  regular  field  work.  They  are 
equipped  with  the  famous  CLARK  cutlery 
steel  disks,  forged  sharp.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  Cutaway  implements.  If  he 
can’t,  write  us.  Ask  for  new  4S-pagc  book. 
The  Soil  and  Intensive  Tillage." 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co.  839  Main  street.  Higganum,  Conn. 

Makers  of  the  original  CLARK  “  Cutaway  ’ ’  implements 


All  Cut  Air  ay 
Single  Action 
Hnrrmvs  Are 
Reversibls 
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JERSEY  SWEET  POTATO  QUESTIONS. 

II.  E.  8.,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. — 1.  I  have 
cleared  the  semi-grown-over  land  on  ray 
farm  and  had  the  thick  sod  turned  under 
last  Fall,  and  will  allow  it  to  lie  on 
edge  all  Winter.  In  the  Spring  I  intend 
to  disk  the  same  and  follow  immediately 
with  an  Acme  harrow.  At  first  I  had  de¬ 
cided  to  plow  it  in  Fall  as  I  have  done,  al¬ 
low  the  ground  to  lie  in  the  exposed  con¬ 
dition  over  Winter,  harrow  with  an  Acme 
in  Spring,  then  plow  again  and  harrow 
again  thoroughly  with  the  Acme.  Which 
way  would  you  consider  best  and  why? 

Ans. — If  intended  for  sweet  potatoes 
I  would  leave  that  field  with  one  plow¬ 
ing.  Would  disk  it  thoroughly  and  fol¬ 
low  with  the  Acme  to  smooth  and  level 

it.  If  plowed  again  this  Spring  it  would 
be  little  more  than  chunks  of  sod,  and 
they  would  make  it  almost  impossible 
to  do  a  satisfactory  job  at  ridging  for 
sweets  or  in  cultivating  them  afterward. 
For  tomatoes  or  similar  crop  a  second 
plowing  might  be  beneficial. 

2.  Do  you  think  my  soil  too  heavy  for 
sweet  potatoes  according  to  description  of 
soil  heretofore  given. 

From  your  description  I  think  sweet 
potatoes  would  do  fairly  well  on  your 
soil,  but  I  would  rather  plant  next  year 
after  the  sod  has  been  broken  up  by 
corn,  melons  or  some  other  crop. 
Sweets  are  inclined  to  run  to  vines  and 
set  stringy,  rooty  tubers  if  planted  on 
sod.  This  is  not  always  true;  there  are 
exceptional  cases,  and  yours  may  be 
one,  but  as  a  rule  it  works  out  as 
stated. 

3.  I  was  thinking  of  applying  lime  to 
the  land  for  sweet  potatoes.  If  lump  lime 
was  put  on  piles  in  the  field  in  March  and 
allowed  it  to  slake  by  the  action  of  the 
weather  and  then  spread  and  harrowed 

iu,  would  it  be  injurious  to  the  young 
potato  plants? 

Our  experience  has  been  that  lime  is 
a  decided  benefit  to  the  sweet  potato. 
It  helps  the  crop,  seems  to  give  the 
tubers  a  cleaner,  brighter  golden  color, 
and  we  think  it  helps  somewhat  in  pre¬ 
venting  stem-rot.  As  for  its  being  in¬ 
jurious,  will  say  a  few  years  ago  we 
slaked  three  or  four  large  piles  of  lump 
line,  containing  a  wagonload  each,  in 
as  many  different  parts  of  a  field  in¬ 
tended  for  sweets.  This  was  done  in 
early  March.  The  lime  was  spread  over 
the  plowed  field  and  harrowed  in  with 
an  Acme.  Later,  in  early  May,  this  field 
was  ridged  and  set  in  sweets,  and  the 
young  plants  lived  as  well  in  the  spots 
where  lime  piles  had  been  as  elsewhere 
and  in  the  Fall  we  got  our  best  potatoes 
from  those  spots.  On  the  lighter  soils 
I  would  not  apply  more  than  one-half 
ton  of  the  lump  lime  to  the  acre.  Hy¬ 
drated  lime  is  easier  to  spread  and 
handle  than  lump  lime,  and  can  be  more 
easily  distributed,  but  we  prefer  the 
lump  lime,  chiefly  because  it  is  more 
economical.  Hydrated  lime  is  slaked 
lime,  and  when  buying  it  we  are  paying 
for  a  lot  of  water,  and  that  can  be 
secured  cheaper  from  a  well  or  ditch 
than  from  a  lime  manufacturer.  In 
order  to  get  the  same  amount  of  actual 
lime  it  would  take  approximately  1,300 
pounds  of  hydrated  lime  to  equal  1,000 
pounds  of  lump  lime.  I  think  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  injury  to  the  plants  by  using 
the  two  kinds  of  lime  can  be  eliminated. 

TRUCKER,  JR. 


Brown-tail  Moth,  Borers  and  Apple  Scab. 

L.  ir.  8.,  Springfield,  Mass. — In  my  apple 
orchards  in  Maine  I  am  seriously  troubled 
with  three  pests.  1.  The  Brown-tail  moth.  I 
pick  the  nests  in  Winter  thoroughly,  but 
the  surrounding  shrubs  and  sprout  lands 
are  also  infested,  and  my  trees  suffer  badly. 
Can  you  suggest  any  other  method,  any 
spray  that  is  effectual  and  at  same  time 
harmless  to  the  tree  and  fruit,  and  the  time 
of  such  spraying?  2.  Borers  in  the  lower 
trunk  of  the  trees.  We  dig  them  out  re¬ 
peatedly  and  constantly,  but  is  there  no 
treatment  that  will  prevent  them?  3. 
Apple  scab  came  on  unexpectedly  last  sea¬ 
son  to  my  Snow  and  Greening.  What  is 
the  best  spray  for  that  and  time  for  appli¬ 
cation?  Can  it  be  combined  with  any  other 
spraying  successfully? 

Ans. — As  the  young  of  the  Brown- 
tail  moths  destroy  the  foliage  of  trees, 
both  in  the  Spring  when  they  emerge 
from  their  Winter  quarters  and  in  the 
Fall  before  they  make  their  Winter 
nests,  I  am  not  quite  certain  which 
time  the  writer  refers  to,  yet  in  either 
case  the  remedy  is  a  strong  solution  of 


arsenate  of  lead  sprayed  upon  the  foli¬ 
age  of  the  trees.  If  it  is  the  Fall  pe¬ 
riod  the  moth  eggs  probably  hatch  the 
latter  part  of  August  in  Maine,  and  the 
trees  should  be  sprayed  as  soon  as  the 
young  caterpillars  appear,  which  can  be 
easily  determined,  as  the  egg  clusters 
can  be  easily  seen  on  the  leaves  of  the 
trees.  If  this  spraying  is  well  done 
there  should  be  few  nests  to  pick  the 
following  Spring,  but  it  would  be  use¬ 
less  to  spray  after  they  had  made  and 
entered  their  Winter  nests.  The  arse¬ 
nate  of  lead  will  not  injure  the  foliagq 
of  the  trees,  but  where  the  trees  are 
loaded  with  fruit  there  is  quite  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  some  of  the  poison  would 
adhere  to  the  Winter  fruit,  and  without 
doubt  on  Fall  apples,  and  care  should 
be  used  in  such  work.  If  the  writer 
refers  to  the  caterpillars  which  have 
destroyed  the  foliage  on  the  nearby 
shrubbery  in  early  Spring  and  then  at¬ 
tack  his  apple  trees,  then  spray  with 
arsenate  of  lead,  10  to  12  pounds  to  50 
gallons  of  water.  There  will  be  no 
danger  to  fruit  or  foliage  with  such 
application,  and  if  the  right  time  was 
chosen  might  do  for  the  Codling  moth 
as  well.  This  is  a  matter  which  L.  W. 
S.  must  decide  to  fit  his  own  conditions. 

2.  I  have  found  no  better  way  than 
digging  the  young  borers  out.  Yet  I 
sold  an  orchard  last  Spring  and  the 
new  owner  made  an  application  of  coal 
tar  at  base  of  trees  to  keep  them  out. 
It  is  too  early  to  know  the  success  of 
the  operation  yet. 

3.  The  Snow  apple  (Fameusc)  is 

very  subject  to  scab,  and  I  have  seen 
the  Greening  badly  affected  in  unfavora¬ 
ble  conditions.  I  believe  such  varieties 
should  be  grown  with  open  heads  and 
the  fruit  given  as  much  sunlight  as  pos¬ 
sible.  If  the  writer  does  not  need  to 
spray  for  scale,  use  an  application  of 
dilute  lime-sulphur  just  before  the  blos¬ 
som  buds  open,  and  again  soon  after  the 
petals  fall,  then  one  or  more  applica¬ 
tions  two  to  four  weeks  apart,  accord¬ 
ing  to  weather  conditions,  and  possibly 
an  application  for  the  Snow  in  July  if 
weather  conditions  are  favorable  for 
fungus  diseases.  The  first  spraying 
could  be  omitted  if  lime-sulphur  was 
used  for  scale.  h.  o.  m. 


Barren  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees. 

II.  L.  II.,  Augusta,  Me. — Can  you  inform 
me  how  to  make  plum  trees  bear?  I  have 
a  Burbank  plum  tree  that  is  about  15 

years  old,  and  is  about  eight  inches  in 
diameter  and  has  never  borne  a  plum.  It 
blossoms  full  every  year,  and  is  near  the 
building,  so  the  frost  does  not  strike  it. 
I  have  a  dozen  more  that  are  not  quite  so 
large  that  bear  some  and  I  also  have 

some  Blacklieart  cherry  trees  that  have 
been  set  about  15  years  and  30  or  40  feet 

high,  and  have  had  the  top  cut  off  several 

times,  and  they  blossom  full  every  year 
but  bear  only  a  very  few  cherries.  If  you 
Can  tell  me  anything  that  will  make  them 
bear  I  will  be  glad  to  try  it. 

Ans. — Some  of  the  Japan  plums  are 
quite  self-sterile,  but  so  far  I  have  not 
noticed  or  heard  of  this  fftult  with  the 
Burbank.  The  climate  might  be  unsuit¬ 
able.  If  some  other  variety  of  the  same 
class  was  grafted  or  budded  on  a 
branch  or  two  of  this  tree  well  towards 
the  top  it  might  cause  it  to  be  fruitful. 
The  kind  selected  should  be  one  that 
blooms  at  the  same  time  with  the  Bur¬ 
bank,  and  I  would  suggest  the  Wickson 
or  Chabot.  Why  the  Blacklieart  cherry 
trees  do  not  bear  is  past  my  understand¬ 
ing,  unless  it  be  that  there  is  a  fungus 
disease  that  kills  the  young  fruit  in 
the  bloom  or  soon  after  it  sets.  I  would 
suggest  spraying  with  self-boiled  lime- 
sulphur  or  Bordeaux  mixture  just  at  that 
time,  and  notice  the  result.  And  it 
might  be  the  need  of  cross-pollination, 
but  this  is  not  common  with  that  class 
of  cherries.  H.  e.  van  deman. 


Barren  Apricots. 

J.  ir.  H.,  Corterville,  Mo. — I  have  some 
apricot  trees  that  have  borne  scarcely  any 
fruit,  but  bloom  every  year  and  are  very 
thrifty.  Is  there  any  way  to  treat  them 
so  they  will  bear  fruit? 

Ans. — The  troubles  with  apricot  trees 
in  all  of  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  are  two — early  blooming  that 
often  causes  the  late  frosts  to  kill  them 
and  the  curculio  stings  the  young  fruit 
when  set.  Between  these  two  troubles 
it  is  seldom  that  many  apricots  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  come  to  maturity,  except  west 
of  the  mountains,  where  there  is  al¬ 
most  no  danger  of  spring  frosts  and 
where  there  is  no  curculio.  Jarring  the 
trees  often  and  alarming  the  curculios 
and  catching  them  on  sheets  and  de¬ 
stroying  them  is  done  to  some  extent 
and  helps  to  protect  the  fruit.  The 
frosts  can  be  kept  off  in  many  cases 
by  burning  fire  pots  that  are  used  as 
orchard  protectors.  Any  fire  will  be 
serviceable  that  will  keep  the  tempera¬ 
ture  above  the  freezing  point  in  times 
of  danger.  H.  e.  van  deman. 


H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO, 
2825  North  St.  Canton, 


1° 

free  ^ 


Guarantee 


A  hand  machine  for 
field  and  orchard  spray¬ 
ing.  Saves  time,  labor  and  money.  Just 
the  thing  you’ve  been  looking  for.-  High 

Pressure,  perfect  agitation;  high,  wide-tired  wheel  makes  pushing  easy. 

rass  ball  valves,  brass  plunger,  cylinder,  etc.  Made  to  last.  10-  and  20- 
gallon  tank,  rust-  and  corrosion-proof.  Horse  hitch  for  hilly  country.  Fills 
the  demand  for  a  sprayer  larger  than  the  small  hand  sprayer  and  costs  less 
than  one-third  as  much  as  a  horse-power  sprayer.  A  crop  increaser. 

Pays  For  Itself  First  Season 

Read  what  Mr.  J.  H.  Harris  of  North  Suntleflcld,  R.  I.,  says:  “I  have  your  combination  potato 
and  orchard  outfit,  which  is  the  finest  combination  I  ever  saw.  It  has  paid  for  itself  on  the  first 

tree,  as  I  sold  $35.00  worth  of  Red  Astrachans  from  that  tree, 
which  was  sprayed  only  twice  with  the  sprayer.” 

Let  us  send  you  one  of  these  sprayers  to  tect,  without  your  ad¬ 
vancing  one  cent.  If  it  satisfies  you,  keep  it;  if  it  doesn’t  suit  you, 
send  it  back  at  our  expense.  We  pay  freight.  If  we  weren't 
mighty  certain  about  the  quality  of  this  sprayer  and  sure  it  would 
please  you  we  couldn’t  afford  to  make  this  offer.  Our  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  manufacturing  of  spraying  machines,  covering 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  together  with  our  5-year  binding 
guarantee,  insures  you  complete  satisfaction  when  you  buy  a 
Hurst  Sprayer. 

Free  Catalogue 

Free,  our  big 
purposes  and 
tell  you  all 
Free  Trial 
write  us  at 


Money  Saving  Oiler 


Write  us  today,  and  we  will  send  you, 
catalogue  showing  sprayers  for  all 
valuable  spraying  guide,  and  we  will 
about  our  Free  Sprayer  Offer  and  our 
proposition.  Don’t  delay,  but 
once  and  save  money. 


Ohio. 


700,000  Fresh  Dug  Trees  10c  Each 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Quince.  Genesee 
Valley  grown,  direct  from  nursery  to  planter,  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

F.  W.  WELLS,  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  ITreeacres  Road,  Dansville,  N  T. 


122  GRAPEVINES 

69  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  eto.  Best  Hooted 
Stock.  Genuino,  cheap.  2  sample  vinos  mailod  for  10c.  Dose, 
price-list  froo.  LEWIS  K0ESC11  &  80N,  Box  K,  Frodonla,  N.  Y. 


STAYMAN’S  WINESAPnKIT, 


GRIMES 
GOLDEN  and  YORK 
IMPERIAL  only.  Choice  one-year  trees  at  less  than 
wholesale  prioes.  Tunnel  Hill  Faum,  Kifer,  Md. 


© 

TREES, PLANTSandVINES. 

Beet  Money  Values.  Catalog  free. 

SPRING  HILL  NURSERIES. 

Box  48  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio 

<3. 

anrl  a11  kin<Js'  by  the  mil- 

1  rees  ana  riants  lions,  of  highest  quality, 

at  wholesale  prices.  APPLE  and  PEACH  trees  5c.  PEAR  & 
CHERRY  lllc. ,  ASPARAGUS  93  porM..  PRIVET  HEDGING  $10 
per  M.  THE  WESTMINSTER  N0RSERY.  Westminster,  Md. 

MILLIONS  OF  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  Blackberry  and  Straw 
berry  plants,  Sweet  Potato  seed  and  plants,  vegeta 
ble  plants.  Catalogue  free.  M.  N,  B0RG0,  Vineland,  N.  J 

VFRY  flHftirF  King,  Cuthbert,  Kansas  and 
VL,l\i  uiiviol  Gregg  Raspberry  plants,  $7.00 
per  1.000.  Lucretia  Dewberries,  $6.00  per  1,000. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio 


POTATOES — Beauty,  Bilan,  Cobbler,  Hebron. Giant, Huatler,  Ohio, 
Norther, Star, Boee,  Raleigh,  srikimla.  C.  W.  Ford,  Fisliem,  N.  V. 

CTKAWBEItKY  PLANTS- Reliable  money 
0  making  varieties.  Only  $1.50,  $1.75&  $1 .98  per'1000 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  S.  A.  VIRDIN,  Hartly,  Del. 

-  Large  biennial  cultivated  variety 

for  hay,  pasture  and  fertilizer.  Price. 


SWEET  forD..„, ,  . . . . . 

PI  nUFR  and  circular  how  to  grow  it,  on  request. 
VLUVtn  E  BARTON,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky. 


Red 


Raspberries Kin 


H. 


\ing  s,  $ 

R0SSMAN, 


$4.25  per  1,000 
Vermilion,  0 


COR  SAUK — 1>» n isli  Hnll-H.ad  CAlllJAGJE 
■  SKKI>,  Gape  Elizabeth  (Maine)  grown.  For 
those  who  want  best  seed  obtainable.  40c  oz.;  $4.50 
lb.  E.  L.  Thompson.  81  Quebec  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

START  YOUR  MELONS,  SrsrtS&SLTS 

curt  bands,  (paper  pots  without  bottoms)  under 
glass  and  plant  them  in  the  garden  without  remov¬ 
ing  from  the  pots  and  your  garden  will  be  a 
month  earlier.  1000  3-inch  or  600  4-ineh,  prepaid 
by  parcel  post,  East  of  the  Mississippi,  lor  $1.75. 
P.  15.  CROSBY  &  SON,  -  Catonsvllle,  Md. 


SEED  POTATOES 


B  I  G 
FOUR 

Outyielded  over  1,000  varieties.  Customer  says; 
"Foliage  dense;  extra  heavy;  never  saw  such  asight 
ns  thoso  potatoos  were;  couldn’t  see  the  ground 
anywhere:  yiolded470  buslielsper  acre;  only  800  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Price,  bbl.  $3.50;  10  bbls.  $3.00  each. 
I.  L.  WARE,  ...  Gardiner,  Maine 

Seed  P/v,..,— Hall's  Improved  Virginia  Ensilage, 
uccu  vuiu  shipped  on  approval.  Write  for  circu¬ 
lars  and  samples.  VV.  E.  HALL,  Mediums  Rivor.Va. 


^  FRUIT  TREES  222 

Our  Free  catalog  shows  why  successful  Fruit  Growers  plant  our  trees 

S  U  G  G  E  ST  I  ONS7?i&ic?o™”;S“rrfo" 

nStri&HZtgln,  CEt  •»«  “tjlog  now  H.  S.  Wiley  &  Son,  27  Beach  SI.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Earliest,  Latest,  Largest,  Most  Productive  Varie¬ 
ties,  Including  Fall-Bearing.  Also  Asparagus, 
Raspberry.  Blackberry,  Gooseberry ,  Currant,  Grape, 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish,  Cabbage  Plants,  Onion  Nets, 
Fruit  Trees,  Seeds.  1  guarantee  good  stock,  shipped  In 
cood  Price*  Iteanonable.  CATALOGUE  FIIEE. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Remsenburg,  N.  Y, 


PLANTS 


From  strong,  carefully  selected  strawberry,  black¬ 
berry,  raspberry  stock.  My  berries,  small  fruits, 
asparagus,  shrubs,  trees  and  decorative  plants  are 
fully  described  In  my  Illustrated  book.  Every 
grower  should  send  for  a  copy.  It  is  worth  money. 
FREE  on  request, 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  BoxK,  Moorestown ,  N.  J. 


•><*$  y 


!?/A* 


$200  FROM  ONE-FIFTH  ACRE 

That’s  what  one  man  made  on  strawberries  on  HOME  GROUNDS 
in  SPARE  TIME.  Strawberry  growing  is  a  pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able  occupation— EVERY  home  should  have  a  strawberry  bed. 

Allen’s  50  Page  Illustrated  Strawberry  BooK 

will  tell  YOU  how  to  make  money  with  strawberries  and 
small  fruits.  Full  information  on  varieties  and  how 
to  grow  them.  Every  farmer,  gardener  and  home  owner 
should  liave  a  copy.  FREE  on  request.  Write  TODAY. 

Allen’s  true-to-name  plants  have  been  the  BEST  for  over  27 
years.  Guaranteed  fresh  and  vigorous.  Buy  YOUR  plants  from 
Allen,  the  largest  grower  in  the  country.  200  acres  in  berries 
small  fruits,  shrubs,  decorative  plants,  asparagus. 

Writ m  for  Mllen’ *  Book  Today 

W.  F,  ALLENy  72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 
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How  Overland  motors  are  made 

All  Overland  motors  are  designed  by  Overland  men — > 
made  by  Overland  men — and  made  in  Overland  factories. 
We  will  build  40,000  motors  this  year.  No  other  automo- 
bile  manufacturer  will  build  as  many  of  this  type.  That  is 
why  we  can  build  them  better,  and  for  less  cost.  We  em¬ 
ploy  the  most  skilled  motor  builders  in  America. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  most  important  facts  about 
the  Overland  motor. 

Cylinders  have  large  water-jackets  and  are  cast  singly,  in¬ 
creasing  cooling  efficiency  with  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  replace  a  single  cylinder  at  low  cost  should  an  accident 
occur.  The  crank  shaft  and  connecting  rods  and  all  other 
forgings  are  of  high  carbon  manganese  steel. 

All  bearings,  cylinders,  pistons  and  rings  are  ground  to 
accurate  and  tested  smoothness,  insuring  long  life,  freedom 
from  wear  and  positive  compression. 

All  the  wearing  surfaoes  of  the  valves  are  ground  to  a  one- 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  Owing  to  their  peculiar  design 
and  large  size  they  enable  the  motor  to  develop  at  least  fif¬ 
teen  per  cent  more  horsepower  than  any  other  motor  of 
the  same  bore  and  stroke. 

The  cam  shafts  are  drop-forged  (in  our  own  drop-forge 
plant,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  industry)  oil-treated  and 
case-hardened.  They  are  ground  and  maonined  automatic¬ 
ally,  insuring  positive  accuracy  in  the  relative  position 
of  one  cam  to  another. 

This  is  the  only  car  of  its  class  provided  with  a  five-bearing 
crank  shaft.  This  crank  shaft  is  drop-forged  from  one  piece 
of  carbon  manganese  steel  and  rotates  in  five  bearings  of  un¬ 
usually  libera!  size  insuring  quietness  and  extreme  long 
life. 

The  crank  cases  are  cast  in  two  sections,  of  the  finest  grade 
of  aluminum  alloy  attainable — and  cast  in  our  own  foundry. 

No  other  motor  in  the  world  is  given  a  more  severe  test 
and  thorough  inspection.  The  engine  is  belted  up  for  two 
hours,  and  driven  by  other  than  its  own  power  to  limber 
it  up  so  that  it  will  start  easily.  Then  it  is  put  onto  the 
block  and  run  from  8  to  16  hours  under  its  own  power. 


The  Importance  of 
a  Powerful  Motor 

AS  the  motor  is  the  most  important  part  of  a  car,  it 
/%  is  safe  to  assume  that  you  can  judge  a  car  by  the 

/-\  performance  of  its  motor.  Therefore,  be  guid- 
“““■  ed  and  informed  by  the  following  information. 

Every  practical  farmer  knows  the  value  of  a  good 
motor  in  an  automobile.  He  knows,  too,  from  exper¬ 
ience,  what  constitutes  a  good  motor  and  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  it.  He  wants  power,  economy  and  silence. 

The  motor  is  the  most  expensive  single  unit  of  the 
Overland  car.  It  has  a  4"  bore  and  a  4  "  stroke.  It  is 
the  most  efficient  30  horsepower  motor  made.  We  say 
efficient  for  it  has,  by  demonstration  in  tens  of  thousands 
of  cars,  proven  to  be  the  best  for  your  specific  purposes. 

It  is  exceptionally  economical  to  operate — using  less 
fuel  per  mile  than  any  other  motor  of  equal  size. 

It  is  remarkably  powerful,  developing  forty  to  fifty 
miles  an  hour  with  ease;  and  over  your  kind  of  roads, 
without  eating  up  an  unnecessary  and  costly  quantity 
of  gasoline. 

It  is  the  only  motor  of  its  size  made  with  a  five 
bearing  crankshaft  which  makes  for  real  smoothness, 
silence  and  ease  when  in  operation.  This  feature  is 
only  found  on  very  high  priced  cars. 

It  is  remarkably  simple.  It  is  practically  frictionless. 
Requires  no  coaxing  or  continual  adjusting.  In  fact, 
you  seldom  have  to  lift  the  hood.  Is  always  obedient. 

And  the  self-starting  feature  adds  the  final  touch  of 
perfection.  Just  throw  a  little  lever  and  you’re  off. 
Your  daughter  can  start,  operate  and  drive  an  Overland 
as  well  and  as  easily  as  you  can.  It  will  always  start  in 
bitter  cold  and  freezing  weather  as  quickly  as  in  the 
summer— by  just  switching  the  little  lever  on  the  dash. 

So  we  ask  you  to  judge  the  exceptional  value  of  this 
car  by  the  exceptional  efficiency  of  its  motor. 

This  big,  powerful,  comfortable  touring  car  costs 
you  30%  less  than  any  other  similar  car  made. 

We  have  some  very  interesting  books  we  would  like 
to  send  you.  They  are  free.  Write  us  for  a  set  today . 

Please  address  Dept.  127 


The  WiUys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


$985 

F.  O.  B.  Toltdo 

Completely 

Equipped 

Self-starter 

30  Horsepower 

5-Passenger 
Touring  Car 

110-inch  Wheel 
Base 

Timken  Bearings 
Center  Control 


$985 

F.  0.  B.  ToUdt 

Completely 

Equipped 

Remy  Magneto 

Warner 

Speedometer 

Mohair  Top  and 
Boot 

Clear  Vision,  Rain 
Vision  Wind-Shield 

Presto-O-Lite  Tank 
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THE  WORLD’S  POTATO  RECORD. 

We  are  interested  in  champions — 
though  not  a  candidate  for  any  cham¬ 
pionship  honors.  We  have  named  cows 
and  hens  and  poultry  pickers  or  potato 
diggers  and  corn  buskers.  Now  comes 
a  clamor  for  the  world’s  potato  record. 
The  English  Mark  Lane  Express  gives 
the  report  of  a  potato  contest  conducted 
by  a  horticultural  society.  Competitors 
each  received  one  pound  of  seed,  each 
containing  nine  tubers  of  equal  size  and 
of  the  same  variety.  In  this  contest  an 
Irish  variety  known  as  “Colleen”  was 
selected.  Mr.  P.  H.  Fay,  secretary  of 
the  horticultural  society  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report : 

Fifty-one  entries  were  received,  and  in 
order  that  all  should  start  fair  the  seed 
was  distributed  in  sealed  hags.  Competitors 
were  allowed  to  cut  their  tubers  into  as 
many  sets  as  they  pleased  (the  winner 
of  the  first  prize  cut  ills  into  44  sets), 
and  in  every  case  the  seed  was  cut  and 
planted,  and  the  crops  raised  and  weighed 
under  the  supervision  of  members  of  the 
committee.  Some  extraordinary  results 
were  obtained,  the  first  prize  lot  weighing 
no  less  than  231  %  pounds  of  sound  tubers, 
of  which  about  220  pounds  were  ware,  the 
second  161  pounds,  while  the  average  of 
the  heaviest  27  lots  was  91  pounds  and 
the  lowest  56  pounds.  That  quality  was 
not  sacrificed  for  weight  was  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  heaviest  crop  also  won 
first  prize  for  quality,  and  the  third  heaviest 
(115%  pounds)  second  prize.  The  crop  of 
231%  pounds  from  one  pound  of  seed  po¬ 
tatoes,  grown  (without  any  glass)  under 
ordinary  conditions,  is  believed  to  he  a 
world’s  record. 

Thus  the  seed  potatoes  averaged  less 
than  two  ounces  and  were  cut  to  about 
five  pieces — evidently  to  single  eyes.  Fig¬ 
uring  from  such  records  is  wild  guess¬ 
ing,  but  this  heaviest  yield  means  over 
live  pounds  of  crop  for  each  seed  piece. 
In  rows  three  feet  apart  and  seed  pieces 
15  inches  there  would  be  11,616  seed 
pieces  per  acre.  If- each  piece  lived  up 
to  this  record  it  would  mean  58,080 
pounds  per  acre,  or  less  than  1,000  bush¬ 
els.  This  is  less  than  has  been  raised  on 
measured  acres  in  this  country.  By  put¬ 
ting  the  rows  and  the  seed  pieces  closer 
together  we  could  figure  out  a  larger 
possible  yield,  but  it’s  all  like  the  fa¬ 
mous  hen  problem: — “If  10  hens  paid  a 
profit  of  $3  each  all  you  have  to  do  is 
keep  5,000  hens  and  pocket  $15,000!” 


DITCHING  BY  MACHINE  PLOW. 

J.  M.  B.,  Cory,  Jnd. — Will  readers  who 
have  used  the  Cyclone  ditching  machine 
give  their  experience  in  using  it?  How 
many  horses  does  it  need  to  run  success¬ 
fully?  IIow  many  rods  of  ditch  can  be 
dug  on  an  average  per  day?  How  much 
does  it  cost  per  rod?  Does  the  machine 
leave  the  ditch  so  that  much  hand  work  is 
needed  to  finish  it? 

Ans. — The  machine  is  mounted  on 
three  wheels.  At  the  rear  arc  two  large 
steel  wheels,  about  10  feet  apart;  either 
side  of  ditch,  with  a  wooden  wheel, 
perhaps  15  feet  ahead,  which  runs  in 
the  ditch  and  guides  the  machine  auto¬ 
matically  as  it  is  hauled  forward.  The 
operator  sits  on  a  seat  near  the  rear 
and  directly  over  ditch  and  in  full  view 
of  all  operations,  and  adjusts  the  ma¬ 
chine  by  means  of  levers  and  hand 
wheel.  Machine  is  well  built  and 
strong.  The  wearing  parts  are  cheaply 
and  easily  replaced.  After  digging  over 
11  miles  of  drains  one  farmer  said  his 
machine  was  good  for  100  miles  more. 
The  ditcher  cuts  a  trench  eight  or  nine 
inches  wide  and  any  depth  down  to  30 
inches  deep.  To  keep  drains  straight 
it  is  well  to  mark  them  out  ahead  with 
a  turning  plow. 

While  six  horses  abreast  (two  three- 
horse  teams  or  a  strong  14- foot  cvcncr 
with  a  team  on  each  end  of  same,  and 
ditch  between  teams)  can  handle  the 
machine,  eight  or  10  horses  can  w.ornp- 
lish  much  more  for  proporth  r  ',-s. 
Some  use  a  traction  engir  .  '■  c  trac¬ 
tion  engines  have  been  .  sed  w.ih  satis¬ 
factory  results.  The  horc'mower  and 
character  of  soil,  stony,  hard,  soft  or 
favorable,  regulates  the  depth  of  cut 
each  time  over  ditch,  two  to  12  inches 


being  taken  out  at  a  passage.  The  dis¬ 
tance  dug  in  10  hours  depends  entirely 
on  efficiency,  power  and  soil  conditions. 
Stones  are  annoying.  The  operator  and 
drivers,  or  men  following  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  should  promptly  remove  interfer¬ 
ing  stones.  In  one  instance  the  writer 
knows  the  rate  of  one  mile  of  30-inch 
deep  drain  was  dug  by  eight  horses  in  a 
10-hour  day  on  steep  ground,  digging 
down  hill  and  returning  empty.  Much 
time  is  consumed  in  turning  around  at 
ends  and  in  getting  lined  and  squared 
up  for  a  new  start  on  a  drain.  Long 
drains  and  few  outlets  obviate  this. 
With  two  four-horse  teams  abreast  (on 
a  longer  cvener)  worth  $12,  an  operator 
at  $2  and  $10  allowed  for  depreciation 
of  machine,  totaling  $24  per  day,  cutting 
one  mile,  the  digging  would  cost  7l/i 
cents  per  rod.  Some  claim  to  do  the 
trenching  for  half  this  cost.  Even  if 
but  one-half  mile  of  drain  was  dug  the 
total  cost  would  still  be  but  15  cents 
per  rod,  or  approximately  only  one-half 
the  cost  of  all  hand  digging.  For  farm¬ 
ers  of  limited  area  and  means  the  com¬ 
bining  of  forces  with  a  neighbor  is 
often  advantageous  to  both,  including 
the  locality.  With  a  machine  to  com¬ 
mand,  the  drainage  work  can  go  forth 
regularly,  as  it  should  when  the  inclina¬ 
tion  and  opportunity  offers,  independent 
more  or  less  of  the  extra,  inferior  help 
problem  which  seriously  handicaps  the 
farmer  the  country  over.  Every  good 
machine  which  can  be  placed  between 
the  man  and  the  work  should  be  heartily 
welcomed. 

When  the  slope  (fall)  of  the  land  is 
gradual,  say  six  inches  to  two  feet  fall 
per  100  feet,  the  machine  will  do  first- 
class  grading,  without  regrading  by 
hand.  If  skillful,  the  operator  soon 
learns  the  art,  and  a  nice  machine  grade 
results.  Machine  leaves  a  round  groove 
at  the  bottom  of  ditch  in  which  cither 
round,  hexagonal  or  octagonal  tile  lie 
well.  Sometimes  quite  a  lot  of  fine  dirt 
(crumbs)  falls  back  into  ditch.  A 
double  end  four-inch  tile  scoop  is  an 
excellent  hand  tool  for  cleaning  up  the 
bottom.  Only  good  hard  burned  tile 
should  be  used  for  shallow  drains, 
where  frost  reaches  tile.  Sound  and 
look  through  every  tile  before  laying  it. 
If  not  up  to  the  standard,  reject  it. 
Joint  tile  close  and  prime  with  top  soil, 
as  it  is  more  porous  usually  than  the 
subsoil.  For  grades  less  than  six  inches 
fall  per  100  feet  some  kind  of  a  leveling 
device  should  be  used.  Mains  and  sub- 
mains  should  be  dug,  laid  and  closed 
before  lateral  work  commences.  After 
tile  are  laid  and  primed  the  ditch  can 
be  backfilled  with  a  reversible  turning 
plow  and  team.  For  meadow  lands  a 
road  scraper  (four-wheel  machine)  is 
very  satisfactory  for  backfilling  drains. 
Drainage  is  one  of  the  great  primal  and 
fundamental  considerations  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  It  is  a  permanent  improvement 
and  investment  and  should  be  done 
right,  so  it  will  stay  right  for  all  time. 

T.  E.  MARTIN. 


An  Employer’s  Liability  Law. 

Y.  F.,  Connecticut. — I  am  a  young  man 
just  beginning  to  get  ahead  on  a  large 
farm;  am  going  largely  on  borrowed  capi¬ 
tal.  I  of  cojurse  depend  largely  on  hired 
help  and  most  of  the  time  employ  several 
men.  I  am  very  particular  to  keep  every¬ 
thing  in  first-class  order,  and  also  to  in¬ 
struct  my  men  to  be  most  careful  about 
not  having  accidents  happen  to  themselves 
or  others  in  any  way.  M.v  general  reputation 
in  the  community  is  that  I  am  more  careful 
than  is  necessary.  Should  a  man  in  my 
position  insure  himself  in  some  good  gen¬ 
eral  liability  insurance  company  against 
damage  suits  that  may  come  nowadays  in 
case  of  accident,  or  should  he  taken  his 
chances? 

Ans. — That  is  a  question  for  indi¬ 
vidual  decision.  In  a  State  where  there 
is  a  strict  employers’  liabilities  law  such 
insurance  would  be  a  fair  risk.  We 
know  of  one  case  in  New  Jersey  where 
an  Italian  workman  injured  his  eye  in 


breaking  stones  while  working  for  a 
farmer.  This  man  was  properly  treated, 
but  left  the  hospital  before  he  should, 
hurt  the  eye  again  and  may  lose  it.  He 
has  sued  the  farmer  for  heavy  damages. 
Every  farmer  in  New  Jersey  who  em¬ 
ploys  labor  takes  considerable  risk,  for 
the  liabilities  law  is  very  strict.  We  have 
never  insured  against  damage  suits,  but 
it  is  about  as  fair  a  proposition  as  in¬ 
suring  live  stock. 


No  Intelligent^ 
Person  To-day 


doubts  the  superiority  of 

SCOTT’S  EMULSION 

for  colds ,  bronchitis , 
throat  or  lung  troubles. 
It  overcomes  these  troubles 
and  purifies  the  blood  to 
resist  a  relapse. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  is  a 
powerful  pure- food- tonic 
free  from  stimulants  or 
J  opiates  of  any  sort. 

Don’t  Accept  the  Substitutes 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


I  I  Scott 

y_ 


IDE 
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Ctnnp’c  Snvhpnn« — Pedigreed  Calico  Corn  and 
oione  S  aoyDeans  Mammoth  Ensilage  Corn. 
Fill  Granary  and  Silo  with  balanced  rations.  Don’t 
buy  protein.  Grow  it.  Illustrated  cataloguo  free. 

WM.  McD.  STONE,  Soybeau  ami  Corn  Specialist,  Atwater,  0. 

Highbred  Seed  Corn  For  Sale 

We  have  a  few  bushels  of  highbred  seed  corn  This 
corn  has  been  selected  forearlluess  uml  yield  under 
the  direction  of  tho  Plant-Breeding  Department  of 
Cornell  University  for  live  years.  The  original 
seed  was  from  Funk’s  SKl-day  Yellow  Dent.  East 
year  it  yielded  us  108  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre 

Price,  per  bushel,  of  70  lbs.  ol  Ears .  54.00 

Price,  per  bushel,  ol  Shelled  Corn .  3.00 

BHOA1)  BROOK  FARM,  BEDFORD  HILLS,  N.  Y. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal."  Sec  guarantee  editorial  page. 


TREES 


DWARF 
APPLE 

We  have  made  a  specialty  of  Dwarf 
Apple  Trees  for  four  years,  and  now 
offer  25  varieties.  No  other  nursery 
can  offer  such  wide  selection.  First 
quality  stock  at  wholesale  prices  — 
direct  from  nursery  to  planter.  All 
leading  varietiesof  Apple,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry  and  Peach  trees,  Crape  Vines, 
Small  Fruits  and  Ornamental  Stock. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Full  of  information  and  "  beautifully 
illustrated.  Send  now  for  bargain  price 
lists  while  stock  is  complete. 

W.  L.  McKAY,  Prop.  Van  Dusen  Nurseries 
Box  A,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


Large  Yields  From  Your  — — 

("l  j,  j-fl  Thi 8  is  tho  title  of  a  book  by  Adolph 
v-*“  Kruhm  for  a  number  of  years  with 


W.  Atlee  Burpee,  tho  seedsman  of  Philadelphia 
This  valuablo  book  will  bo  given  you  PT#>e 
with  a  6  months’  trial  subscription  to  tho 
Veoetahle  Grower  for  only  twenty -fivo  cents 
The  paper  is  published  monthly.  It.  is  of  great  hene- 
llt  to  every  vegetable  grower.  Whether  you  cultivate 
a  thousand  acres  or  oidy  a  kitchen  garden.  It  will 
help  you.  Send  stani|>sor  coin. 

The  Veactahle  Grower.  3346  Boyce  Bldo.,  Chicano,  111. 


Choice  Strawberry  Plants — Columbia,  Omn,  CommoiiwtaHh 

Cticsnpcake,  llefcn-Davls,  Longfellow,  Kendall,  Sample,  Iter- 
age.  Price  on  application.  Hurry  Weatinaeott,  Montague,  Jlloh. 

FRUIT  »nd  Grain  Parma  cheap  In  Southern  Ohio,  $(ir.O  to  }l  J.000 
write  your  wanta.  C.  M.  Blackburn,  It.  D.  No.  1,  Otway  O. 


OATS 


—Swedish  Select,  Siberian  and  Bin  4.  Also  SEED 
CORN  and  GRASS  SEED.  Samples  and  circular 
free.  Keid  Hurt,  Melrose,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE-SEED  C0RN-&Tril™& 

bushel.  Four  Orange  <’o.  farms.  Inquire  owner 
1IAKKY  VAIL,  iSew  Milford,  Orango  Oo.,  N.  Y 


rA,  Cola — Cow  Pens,  $2.50  bushel.  8eod  Buck 
r  VI  OdlC  wheat.,  85e.  bush.  Crimson  Clover  Seed 
$4.50  hush.  Red  Clover  Seed,  *11  and  $12  bush 
Onion  Sots,  $2  bush.  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del 


WONDERFUL  EVERBEARING  WHITE 
STRAWBERRY.  FULL  OF  BLOOM 
RIPE  STRAWBERRIES  ALL  SUMMER 
AND  LATE  FALL-  catalogue  free. 


Transplanted  Vegetable  Plants 

Wc  grow  plants  for  the  largest  market  gardeners: 
for  the  man  who  plants  for  profit.  A  fair  trial  will 
convince  you  that  our  plants  produce  better  crops, 
two  to  four  weeks  earlier  than  local  or  Southern 
products.  Write  for  price  list. 

GUY  ltd.  HUTTON,  -  OONYNGIIAM,  PA. 

Strawberry  Plants"^  ^riHtios-  Lr>w  rrice3 


loguo  free. 


orthern  grown.  Cata- 
H.  H.  BENNING,  R.  F.  0.  No.  8.  Clyde.  N.  Y. 


ftATC'- Bog.  Swedish  Select  and  Imp,  American 
VII I  O  Two  best  yiolders.  Also  SEED  CORN,  Seed  I’o 
tatoes,  Glover,  Timothy  and  GARDEN  SEE0S.  Sample* 
and  Catalog  free.  THE0.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 

Onion  Seed,  Onion  Sets,  Seed  Potatoes 

Everything  in  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds.  Write 
for  catalog. 

J.  AUG.  DRAKE,  Seedsman,  Chester,  New  Jersey 

QpD  SEEDS 

ryt  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

^  Pries*  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return  if 
’not  O.  K. — money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  youra 
_  .  and  your  neighbors’ addresses, 

S  HUM  WAY,  Rockford,  Illinoir 


ABOUtf' THE  COST  REDUCEr-Zy-eeloo/F/e^STURPY 
TREES 


This  booklet  will  savt  money  for  you.  It  tells  i 
about  our  LAKESHORE  GROWN  Nursery  Stock 
Hardy— Early  Bearing  Guaranteed J  LAKESHORE  NURSERIES,  Box  1  lO,  Girard,  Pm 


Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds 

are  northern  grown  from  carefully  selected  stock  seed  and  are  the  best  obtain¬ 
able  regardless  of  cost.  Seed  Potatoes,  30  varieties,  early,  intermediate 
and  late,  any  quantity  from  single  barrels  to  car  loads.  Seed  Oats,  two 
kinds,  adapted  to  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  early,  stiff  straw,  unusually 
productive  and  thoroughly  recleaned.  Seed  Corn,  four  varieties,  best  for  crop 
and  the  silo,  pedigree  stock,  germination  test  showing  95-99%.  Alfalfa, 
Clover  and  Timothy  Seed,  celebrated  D.  B.  Brand,  99.50%  or  better.  Send 
for  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  10  sample  packets  of  Dibble’s  high  grade 
farm  seeds  for  testing  FREE. 

Address.  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

From  Our  Farms  to  Yours«—»^ 


Buy  direct  from  Harris  who  raises  them  and  can 
furnish  the  very  highest  grade  of  seeds  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices.  Harris’  Seeds  are  all 
tested  and  the  results  given  on  the  label  so  you 
know  just  how  many  will  grow.  Get  our  Catalog 
and  Wholesale  Price  List  and  buy  direct  at  half 
agents’  prices.  We  offer  some  very  fine  improved 
varieties  of  POTATOES,  OATS  and  CORIM , 
as  well  as  the  best  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  of  all 
kinds  at  wholesale  prices.  Catalog  Free—  it’s  worth 
having.  Ask  for  Market  Gardeners 
wholesale  price  list  if  you  grow  for  market. 


Joseph  Harris  Co. Box66  Coldwater.  N.Y 


HARRIS 

SEEDS 


The  Right  Seeds 

TO  USE  ARE  THE  BEST  YOU  CAN  GET 


“Sure!  I  bought  a  Studebaker  buggy,  too.” 

“W ell,  there’s  no  better  made.  I’m  driving  a  Studebaker  myself.” 


Confidence  —  the  feeling  that  back  of  the  mechanical  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  wagon  and  the  buggy  is  the  Studebaker  name 
and  reputation  made  this  conversation  possible.' 


For  the  man  who  buys  a  Stude¬ 
baker  wagon  or  buggy  is  always  proud 
of  it.  He  knows  he  has  the  best. 

And  he  also  knows  that  the  entire 
Studebaker  organization  will  steadfastly 
uphold  the  guarantee  that  goes  with 
the  wagon  and  buggy. 

For  sixty  years  the  Studebakers 
have  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  good 
will  of  the  farmer.  Other  wagon  makers 
have  come  and  gone,  but  Studebaker 
has  kept  right  on  making  honest  wag¬ 
ons  and  selling  them  at  honest  prices. 

One  standard  of  quality — the  best 
—  has  made  this  possible.  A  wagon 
never  leaves  the  Studebaker  shops  until 
it  has  been  tested  and  retested  to  make 
sure  it  is  up  to  this  undeviating  Stude¬ 
baker  requirement. 

And  the  Studebaker  standard  is 
inflexible.  Take  the  one  item — wheels 
— hubs  and  spokes  are  stored  for  three 
years,  inspected  at  every  step  of  manu¬ 


facture.  Spokes  turned  from  billets,  cut 
with  slope  shoulders,  so  as  to  strengthen 
the  shoulder,  hubs  treated  with  a  seal¬ 
ing  fluid  which  penetrates  the  wood  and 
gives  it  a  stubborn  weather  -  resisting 
quality.  Tires  made — one  for  every 
wheel — not  kept  in  stock  sizes  and 
forced  on.  Hub  boxing  made,  so  spokes 
can’t  ride  on  the  boxing,  spokes  counter¬ 
sunk  on  felloe  face  so  the  load  doesn’t 
rest  on  the  end  of  a  single  spoke.  Little 
details,  it  is  true,  but  attention  to  these 
details  have  made  the  Studebaker  wagon 
what  it  is — the  strongest,  most  depend¬ 
able  wagon  made. 

It  is  the  absence  of  these  little  details 
that  makes  the  cheap  wagon  possible,  but  the 
cheap  wagon  isn’t  a  Studebaker,  and  it  will 
neither  give  the  service  nor  stand  up  to  its 
work  like  a  Studebaker. 

The  farmer  who  knows  wagon  values 
sticks  close  to  the  Studebaker  dealer.  He’s  a 
good  man  to  know,  for  back  of  the  Studebaker 
wagon  is  the  reputation  and  integrity  of  the 
Studebaker  organization. 


Studebaker  makes  every  kind  of  vehicle — for  town  or  country,  for  business  or 
pleasure.  Farm  wagons,  contractors’  wagons,  trucks,  delivery  and  business 
wagons,  buggies,  runabouts  and  surreys,  and  for  every  animal  and  every  vehicle 
there’s  a  Studebaker  harness  of  the  same  high  quality  as  the  Studebaker  wagons. 

See  our  Dealer  or  write  us. 

STUDEBAKER  South  Bend,  Ind. 

New  York  City  Chicago,  Ill.  Dallas,  Tex.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Denver,  Colo. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Portland,  Ore. 
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HORTICULTURAL  NOTES. 

Small  Okchauds. — It  will  be  understood 
that  by  “commercial  spraying’’ is  meant  the 
practice  by  which  one  or  more  persons 
owning  a  spraying  outfit  make  a  business 
of  spraying  trees,  plants,  etc.,  for  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  community.  This  is  not  yet  a 
very  common  practice  though  we  hear  of 
them  starting  up  here  and  there.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  any  longer  to  convince 
tlm  average  farmer  that  he  should  spray, 
for  he  generally  understands  the  necessity 
of  it  very  well,  especially  since  the  San 
Josfi  scale  has  been  destroying  orchards  in 
so  many  parts  of  the  country.  But  how  to 
get  it  done,  this  is  the  real  problem  con¬ 
fronting  many  farmers  in  their  efforts  to 
raise  some  fruit  both  for  family  use  and 
market.  The  old  adage  “if  you  want  a  thing 
done  well,  do  it  yourself.”  I  suppose,  ap¬ 
plies  equally  as  well  to  spraying  as  to  many 
other  things  but  the  average  farmer  with  his 
few  dozen  apple  and  other  fruit  trees  is 
hardly  in  a  position  to  do  his  own  spraying. 
There  are  times  when  the  farmer  is  busy 
with  his  crops,  sowing  oats  or  preparing  corn 
ground,  and  to  leave  this  work  to  spray  the 
orchard  might  mean  disastrous  delays  in 
getting  the  seed  grains  into  the  soil.  To 
leave  the  spraying  for  a  few  days  till  the 
rush  is  over  is  generally  just  as  disastrous 
to  the  orchard,  or  at  least  the  fruit  crop 
for  that  year.  Winter  spraying  for  scale 
can  of  course  be  done  before  the  busy  farm 
season  opens,  but  this  is  not  possible  with 
the  spraying  for  fruit.  Again,  the  average 
farmer  does  not  care  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
purchasing  even  a  good  barrel  spray  pump, 
much  less  a  gasoline  power  outfit.  Thirdly, 
farmers  generally  do  not  have  much  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fruit  diseases  and  insects,  nor  their 
proper  remedies.  If  these  are  not  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  farmer  not  doing  his  own 
spraying,  they  are  at  least  excuses  which 
a  majority  of  farmers  will  offer,  when 
advised  to  spray.  These  conditions  have 
given  rise  to  commercial  spraying,  and  this 
practice  does  meet  some  of  these  difficult 
nroblems,  though  it  has  some  serious  prom- 
lems  of  its  own. 

Experience  With  the  Work. — I  owned 
a  half  share  in  a  commercial  spraying 
outfit  for  two  years,  but  sold  it  just  re¬ 
cently,  as  I  did  not  care  to  be  bothered 
with  it  any  longer.  I  have  my  own  orchards 
to  attend  to  and  am  increasing  them  as 
fast  as  possible,  so  have  plenty  to  do  with¬ 
out  it.  I  did  not  care  to  entrust  the  com¬ 
mercial  spraying  to  hired  help,  and  fur¬ 
thermore.  good  spray  hands  are  hard  to 
get,  for  several  reasons.  The  work  is  nasty, 
to  say  the  least,  lasts  only  a  few  weeks  in 
the  year,  and  then  not  every  day  during 
the  spray  season.  For  the  same  reasons 
I  found  it  difficult  to  secure  a  purchaser 
who  would  take  up  the  business.  The 
business  is  fairly  profitable,  the  farmers 
being  willing  to  pay  such  a  price  for  hav¬ 
ing  their  orchards  sprayed  as  yields  a  fair 
profit  to  the  sprayer  under  favorable 
weather  conditions.  Work  is  plenty.  There 
are  a  hundred  or  more  farmers  in  this  val¬ 
ley  who  would  be  glad  to  have  their  or¬ 
chards  sprayed  if  they  could  get  a  good 
man  to  do  it  at  a  reasonable  cost,  and  I 
suppose  there  are  thousands  of  other  com¬ 
munities  just  like  this  one.  And  yet  com¬ 
mercial  sprayers  are  scarce  and  are  liable 
to  remain  so. 

Methods  Used. — For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  contemplate  embarking  in  the  spraying 
business  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  farm¬ 
ers  who  will  patronize  them,  I  will  give  a 
brief  account  of  our  methods  of  handling 
the  business,  with  a  few  words  of  advice 
thrown  in  for  good  measure.  First  I  may 
say  the  sprayer  should  not  only  be  willing 
but  determined  to  give  honest  and  efficient 
service  for  money  received.  To  do  this  he 
must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
business,  as  to  how  to  spray,  when,  what 
with,  and  why.  He  should  read  all  the 
bulletins  and  books  he  can  get  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  both  State  and  national,  and  then  not 
take  much  for  granted  but  experiment  all 
he  can  and  be  a  close  observer.  I  had  the 
advantage  of  being  much  interested  in  the 
subject,  and  spraying  for  myself  several 
years  before  I  sprayed  for  others.  One  of 
the  first  men  to  spray  in  this  community 
was  apparently  after  the  money  only,  and 
in  some  cases  charged  about  as  much  for 
one  spraying  as  the  trees  were  worth.  It  is 
needless  to  say  he  did  not  remain  in 
the  business  very  long.  Farmers  should 
look  well  to  what  kind  of  men  they  hire 
to  spray  their  orchards. 

The  Outfit. — dn  the  next  place  the 
sprayer  should  have  a  good  outfit.  We  had 
a  pump,  2 Vi  horsepower  gasoline  air-cooled 
engine.  125-gallon  wooden  tank  mounted  on 
a  truck  with  wooden  wheels  with  four-inch 
tire  ;  two  leads  of  25-foot  hose,  one  adjusted 
to  extend  out  through  the  rear  end  of  the 
cab  (so  one  man  can  spray  from  the 
ground),  the  other  leading  up  through  roof 
of  cab.  Two  10-foot  bamboo  extension  rods 
fastened  to  end  of  hose,  then  “eight-turn” 
or  45-degree  elbows  fastened  to  the  rods, 
and  next  the  “Y"  fastened  onee  on  each 
elbow.  The  nozzles  are  of  course  fastened 
on  the  “Y.”  This  makes  the  capacity  of 
the  outfit  four  nozzles,  which  is  plenty  for 
two  operators.  The  cab  is  built  on  rear 
end  of  truck,  and  houses  engine  apd  pump. 
It  is  about  four  feet  high,  and  the  roof 
is  used  as  a  platform  by  one  of  the  spray¬ 
ers.  One  of  the  sprayers,  or  a  third  party, 
drives  the  team,  depending  on  the  team. 
Where  trees  are  small  or  medium-sized  a 
good  barrel  pump  will  answer  very  well, 
and  such  an  outfit  mounted  on  a  cart  was 
used  by  one  of  our  commercial  sprayers 
here.  This  is  a  much  slower  method,  but 
the  cost  of  the  outfit  is  also  much  less. 
The  gasoline  outfit  fully  equipped  will  cost 
about  $250,  while  the  cost  of  the  barrel 
outfit  need  not  exceed  $20  and  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  loss. 

IIow  It  Worked. — My  partner  and  I  oper¬ 
ated  the  outfit  alone,  each  having  a  horse, 
and  traveling  from  farm  to  farm  through 
the  valley.  Sometimes  our  jobs  were  scat¬ 
tering,  especially  when  the  business  was 
new,  and  as  the  orchards  are  mostly  small 
we  sometimes  spent  nearly  as  many  hours 
of  the  day  on  the  roads  as  in  the  or¬ 
chards.  Time  is  precious,  especially  during 
the  fruit  spraying  season,  and  we  try  to 
arrange  our  route  so  as  to  avoid  as  much 
traveling  as  possible.  We  charged  six  cents 
a  gallon  for  the  dilute  lime-sulphur  as  it 
goes  on  the  trees,  allowing  5  per  cent  dis¬ 
count  for  cash  (50  days).  We  always  ad¬ 
vocated  pruning  first,  as  we  could  then  do 
more  thorough  work  at  less  expense  to  the 


farmers.  In  contracting  for  jobs  we  never 
guaranteed  to  get  the  work  done,  but  al¬ 
ways  “if  weather  permits.”  If  another 
sprayer  happened  to  be  in  some  remote  part 
of  our  territory  we  gave  the  farmers  the 
privilege  to  get  him,  or  wait  on  us,  just  as 
they  chose.  This  especially  as  the  season 
was  drawing  to  a  close. 

Commercial  or  Home  Spraying. — In  con¬ 
clusion  i  may  say  that  it  is  still  a  question 
in  my  mind  which  is  the  better  method, 
for  the  farmers  to  do  their  own  spraying, 
or  to  depend  on  the  commercial  sprayer  to 
do  it  for  them.  Very  probably  both  prac- 
tlcos  will  continue,  as  long  as  any  spraying 
is  done.  The  commercial  fruit  grower  will 
of  course  do  his  own  spraying,  or  at  least 
see  that  it  is  done  according  to  his  own 
ideas,  but  the  average  farmer  will  either 
have  to  take  more  interest  in  fruit  growing 
and  its  problems  or  find  some  reliable  and 
efficient  man  to  do  his  spraying  for  him. 
Where  such  a  man  is  not  available  the 
farmers  will  simply  have  to  quit  raising 
fruit,  and  this  I  fear  is  just  what  is  going 
to  happen.  Because  of  such  difficulties  the 
production  of  fruit  is  fast  passing  into  the 
hands  of  the  commercial  grower.  Though 
a  commercial  grower  myself  I  do  not  like 
to  see  the  worthy  farmer  not  even  raising 
enough  fruit  for  family  use.  Many  apple 
trees  are  dying  in  this  vicinity  from  such 
diseases  like  canker  and  blight  which  even 
spraying  will  not  cure.  The  old  orchards 
are  going  and  the  new  ones  where  planted 
by  farmers  are  seldom  properly  taken  care 
of.  The  only  way  I  know  is  for  farmers  to 
take  as  much  pains  with  their  orchards  as 
they  now  do  with  their  wheat  fields  or 
cattle,  planting  enough  so  it  pays  to  bother 
■with  them,  or  else  drop  the  fruit  business 
altogether  and  buy  the  home  supply  from 
some  person  who  does  take  care  of  his 
orchards.  david  plank. 

Pennsylvania. 


Salt  for  Weeds. 

Is  there  not  risk  in  using  salt  to  kill 
weeds  (particularly  “paint  brush”)  in  close 
proximity  to  three-year-old  pine  trees?  Is 
there  an  effective  and  safer  way  of  kill¬ 
ing  the  “paint  brush?”  f.  h.  s. 

New  York. 

We  have  no  data  on  the  question,  but 
judging  from  our  general  knowledge  of  ef¬ 
fect  of  salt  on  roots,  would  say  that  prob¬ 
ably  it  would  be  rather  disastrous  to  the 
seedlings.  I  confess  that  I  cannot  see 
any  point  to  the  question,  as  if  there  are 
sufficient  pines  on  the  land  to  completely 
restock  it,  he  need  not  apply  salt  to  kill 
the  paint-brush,  as  the  shade  from  the 
trees  will  do  this.  If  he  does  not  intend 
to  have  fully  stocked  areas  of  pine,  I 
should  not  suppose  he  would  want  to  save 
the  pine.  n  .a.  chanelly. 


Prof.  Wendell  Paddock  of  the  Ohio  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  says :  “Probably  the  best 
scheme  ever  devised  for  handling  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  orchard  soils,  where  the  lay  of 
the  land  will  permit,  is  a  combination  of 
clean  cultivation  with  cover  crops.  This 
method  includes  the  plowing  of  the  land  as 
early  in  the  season  as  the  weather  will 
permit.  The  plow  is  followed,  at  intervals, 
by  the  harrow,  in  order  that  the  surface  of 
the  soil  may  be  kept  mellow  throughout 
the  growing  season.  Usually  in  the  latter 
part  of  July  or  the  first  of  August,  at  the 
close  of  the  growing  season  for  trees,  a 
crop  of  some  kind  is  planted,  and  this 
Is  allowed  to  occupy  the  land  until  the 
next  .Spring.  The  land  is  plowed  again 
as  early  as  possible,  and  this  is  followed 
by  clean  cultivation  and  a  cover  crop  as 
before.” 

PAPER  POTS 
orDIRT  BANDS 

Just  the  thing  for  starting  vegetable  plants— You 
can  transplant  without  loss  of  growth.  Write  us 
for  free  sample  and  prioes. 

NIAGARA  BELT  DRESSING  CO.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  V. 


5,000,000  Extra  Fine  Strawberry  Plants 

at  $2  per  1,000.  Also  Raspberry  plants  cheap.  Best 
varieties.  No  expensive  adv.  No  fancy  catalogue. 
My  customers  get  the  benefit.  Send  for  circular. 

J.  V.  MEEDER,  -  No.  Girard,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

100  varieties— $2  per  1000.  Asparagus  roots,  early 
and  late  seed  potatoes,  all  as  good  as  grow,  at  bar¬ 
gains.  Catalogue  free.  J.  G.  PRESTAGE.  Allegan,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  81.00  per  1000. 

Lees  than  others  ask  for  same  quality. 
You  can’t  buy  better  plants  than  Townsend’s 
Thorough-lireds-120  Varieties.  20th  Century 
Catalog— Freo.  Tells  everything.  E.  W.  Town¬ 
send,  East  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 


New  Strawberries 

Onr  annual  plant  catalog  free  to  all.  Reliable,  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive.  All  about  the  New  Everbearers 

and  other  important  varieties.  The  New  Progressive 
Everbearing  Strawberry.  Rockhill’s  best  of  all,  now 
offored  for  the  first.  Plants  set  last  spring  and 
fruiting  until  the  ground  froze  produced  for  us  at 
the  rate  of  $1,000  per  acre  for  the  fruit  alono.  A 
Great  Sensation.  Address, 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  Jackson,  Mich. 


STRAW, BERR[Y  PLANTS 


Wo  have  selected  eight  out  of  a  hundred  kinds,  so 
we  have  eight  of  the  very  best.  Get  onr  1013  cata¬ 
logue  of  all  kinds  of  plants  and  seed.  ROMANCE  SEED 
PLANT  AND  TRUCK  FARM,  Caleb  Boggs  8  Son,  Cheswold,  Del, 


The  Dewdrop  Strawberry 

Fall  Bearing.  There  is  nothing  to  excel  it  in  any 
respect.  Plants  ready  now.  Send  for  circular. 

H.  F.  DEW.  ALBION,  MICH. 


whprrv  Plstt-if-c  over  30  varieties  at 
JiraWDerry  Flams  *2.50  per  1,000.  Des¬ 
criptive  catalog  freo.  BASIL  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Delaware 


CTK  A  WBERR  Y  PLANTS-Money  making  va 
u  rieties.  Prices  from  $1.30  per  1000  up.  Sendfor 

my  price  list  free.  DAVID  RODWAY,  R.  D.  39,  Hartly,  Del 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  my  speciality.  Catalog  frr 
B.  G.  Tingle,  Box  R,  Pittsville,  M 


The  Amazing 

“J.  H.  HALE”  Peach 

After  8  Years  of  Tests — After  3,000  Plantings 

“I  have  at  last  found  a  peach  that  I  am  not  only  willing 
but  proud  should  bear  my  name.  Its  astounding  size, 
flavor,  hardiness  and  amazing  yield  in  every  peach  soil  and 
climate,  after  eight  years  of  fruiting  and  developing,  lead 
me  to  stake  my  life-long  peach  reputation  that  it  is  the 
greatest  and  best  peach  the  world  has  ever  known.  That 
fruit-growers  everywhere  might  share  in  the  profits  which  it 
offers,  I  have  arranged  with  the 
best-known  nurseryman  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  William  P.  Stark,  to  propagate 
and  distribute  it.” 


J.  H.  HALE 

Mr.  Halo’s  fame  as  the 
’’Poach  King”  is  nation¬ 
wide.  #  This  peach  is  tho 
crowning  achievement  of 
his  life’s  work. 


A  Better  Peach 
than  the  Elberta 


of  Agriculture,  says:  "Richer  and  more 
juicy  than  any  Elberta  I  ever  tasted.” 

James  W .  Fraser,  ^VlabaroA.  says*  “In  a 
class  by  itself.  Large  size,  bright  red  color, 
splendid  flavor.  Elberta  no  comparison." 

G.  W.  Endicott,  Vice-Pres.  Horticultural 
Society,  Illinois,  says:  “Finest  thing  I’ve 
seen  in  sixty  years  of  peach-growing.” 

Commission  men,  growers  and  orchard- 
ists  are  unanimous  in  asserting  J.  H.  Hale 
has  made  the  greatest  hit  of  his  brilliant 
career  in  this  wonderful  peach. 

Enormous  Profits  for 
Early  Planters 

Like  the  men  who  first  gained  fame  and 
fortune  through  planting  commercial  or¬ 
chards  of  Elbertas  a  generation  ago,  the 
early  planters  of  this  remarkable  “J.  H. 
HALE”  Peach  will  skim  the  cream  of  the 
markets  for  the  next  ten  years. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  trees  available 
for  this  year’s  planting. 

Orders  are  coming  in  by  every  mail.  Act 
immediately  if  you  want  to  share  in  the 
profits  growers  will  divide  by  early  planting. 

Buy  William  P.  Stark  Trees 
Direct — Save  50  Per  Cent 

We  sell  only  by  mail  direct  from  our 
great  nurseries.  No  agents.  You  save 
half  on  absolutely  dependable  trees  for 
commercial  and  home  planting.  Every 
tree  absolutely  guaranteed. 

ValuableNew 
Book  FREE! 

A  gold  mine  of  valu¬ 
able  information  for 
fruit-growerH  largo  and 
small.  100  pages,  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated.  Tho 
“J.  It.  HALE”  Peach 
and  complete  assort¬ 
ment  of  fruits  and 
bushes  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  vines 
described  and  priced. 

8ent  only  on  request. 

Write  for  it  today. 

WILLIAM  P.  STARK  NURSERIES,  Station  C  9  ,  STARK  CITY,  MO. 


Through  an  exclusive 
contract  arrangement  with  Mr.  Hale,  we 
are  able  to  offer  this  wonderful  peach  com¬ 
mercially  for  the  first  time  anywhere. 

The  variety  is  enormously  productive; 
fruit  one-half  larger  than  Elberta;  color  a 
deep  golden  yellow,  overlaid  with  carmine; 
smooth,  heavy  skin,  without  fuzz;  flesh 
firm  and  solid,  tender,  juicy;  unusually  de¬ 
licious  flavor;  true  freestone— all  together 
an  amazing  combination.  Extremely 
hardy '.stands  more  cold  than  Georgia  Belle, 
Carman  or  Fox  (all  extra  hardy  varieties). 
Long  fruiting  season.  Adapted  to  any  soil 
or  climate  where  peaches  will  grow.  A 
tested  and  proven  success  for  eight  years. 

Experts  Call  It 
“The  Million  Dollar  Peach” 

Shrewd  orchardists  from  Maine  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  wildly  enthusiastic  over  the  new 
“J.  H.  HALE”  Peach.  They  tell  us  it  will 
revolutionize  peach  growing  in  America — 
that  it  is  the  greatest  money-making  peach 
ever  introduced  in  this  country. 

F.  C.  Sears,  Professor  of  Pomology,  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  says:  "More  fruit  to  cubic  inch 
than  anything  I  ever  saw  on  a  peach  tree.” 

Norman  S.  Platt,  Connecticut  State  Board 


“J.  H.  HALE”  ELBERTA 

Larger,  finer  and  bettor  than  any  Elberta.  Two  poachoa, 
both  average  size,  grown  under  tho  samo  conditions. 


WM.  P.  STARK 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


On  worth  and  up.  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 

Blackberry,  Bush  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  and  Garden  Roots. 
Extra  heavy  rooted,  high  grade  stock.  No  better 
plants  can  b©  grown.  Everything  fully  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free. 

A,  C*  WESTON  &CO,,  Bri<l gman,  Michigan 


FAY  &  WILDER  CURRANT  BUSHES 

Very  fine,  2  year  old,  true  to  name.  $18  per  M 

J.  F.  WYGANT,  -  QIarlboro,  New  York 


CLOVER  *4J? 

AND  TIMOTHY  M PterBlL 

INVESTIGATE — Btt.t  and  Cheap.. t  Seeding  Known. 

Alsike  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  1-3  alsike,  a  big 
bargain.  Greatest  hay  and  pasture  combination  grown. 
Write  for  Freo  Sample  and  76-page  catalog  and  circulars 
describing  this  wonderful  grass  mixture.  Beats  anything 
you  can  sow  and  ridiculously  cheap.  We  handle  only  best 
tested  recleaned  seed  guaranteed  Write  before  advance. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,  Box  560,  Clarlnda,  Iowa 


FREE  Fmxit  B  0  OK 


.  Contains  much  valunblo 

information  and  many  bargains  for  every  fannerand  fruit  grower.  Write  for  ttnow  and  save  money. 
~  Buying  direct  from  us.  the  growers,  you  save  agent’s  profit  of  6O4  or  more. 

It  gives  a  complete  description  of  all  fruits,  tells  how  and  when  to  plant,  spray  and 
care  for  trees  of  all  kinds,  where,  when  and  how  to  buy  to  the  best  advantage,  etc.,  etc. 
REILLY’S  RELIABLE  TREE  COLLECTION.  15  GUARANTEED  TREES  SI. 00 

1  Ky.  Harvest,  1  Yellow  Transparent,  1  Wealthy,  1  Ben  Davis  Apple,  1  Bing,  1  Dyehouse 
Cherry,  1  Wilder,  1  Kieffer  Pear,  1  Elberta,  1  Ey.  ltivers,  lEy. Crawford,  1  L.  Crawford  Peach, 
1  Lombard.  1  Bradshaw  Plum,  1  Orange  Quince.  Agent ’s  price  would  be  $3.75. 

Write  for  our  FllEE  FRUIT  BOOK  today  and  save  money. 
REILI.Y  BROS.  NURSERIES,  1»8  Reilly  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


aloneyi  Qualitylrees 

are  hardy,  hoalthy  and  vigorous,  gnaranteed  true  to  nama  and  free  from  dis«a*e,  In 
growing  trees,  we  always  have  the  planters’  interest  in  mind  and  select  only  quality 
stock  ;  realizing  that  a  satislled  customer  is  onr  bext  advertiser. 

300  ACRES  29  YEARS  2,000,000  TREES 

We  are  always  pleased  to  show  our  patrons  tho  kind  of  trees  we  grow 
how  we  handle  orders,  ate.  After  inspecting  our  extensive  plant,  you  r 
will  have  Implicit  confidence  in  our  stock  and  will  gladly  entrust, 
your  order  to  us.  Our  large  business  is  built  on  29  years  of  growing 
trees  and  selling  direot  to  the  planter  at  wholesale  prices.  Our 
prices  are  reasonable,  our  stock  is  right  and  is  delivered  to  you  ex¬ 
actly  as  represented. 

POPULAR  COLLECTION.  $1.00.  16  Trooa  and  Plants 

1  Elberta  Peach,  1  Harvest  Apple,  1  Bartlett  Pear,  1  Winter  Apple 
—•Baldwin,  1  Montmorency  Sour  Cherry,  1  Oxheart  Swoet  Cherry, 
l  Quango  Quince,  l  Maloney  Prune.  All  4  ft.  high.  GRAPES:  1  Con¬ 
cord,  blue;  1  Deiawnto,  red;  1  White  Grape,  best  white;  i  Pieplant  roots.1 
Each  tree  end  plant  perfect.  ALL  FOR  $1.00.  Write  today  for  our 
FREE  wholosale  illustrated  catulogue  and  look  It  over  carefully.  Head 
what  others  say  about  our  stock.  MALONEY  BROS.  A  WELLS  00.,  122 
Main  St.,  Dansville,  5.  T.  Dansville’ s  Pioneer  W  hole  sale  Nurseries  ] 


v  •  '  J 


Quality  Before  Price 


bas  always  been  our  watchword.  Our  customers  get  quality  trees  every  time.  Twenty-five  years' 
experience  have  enabled  us  to  know  tree  values  ami  we  have  discarded  all  varieties  not  profitable  to 
the  Fruit  Grower.  10  TWO-YEAR  APPLE  TREES  S1.39 

2  Northern  Spy,  2  York  Imperial,  1  Winter  Banana,  2  Wolf  River,  2  Wealthy,  1  Yellow  Transparent. 

Our  1913  CATALOG  illustrates  and  describes  all  loading  varieties.  Write  for  it  now  and 
order  at  once.  KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  35  MAIN  ST..  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

You’ll  Never  Regret  Planting  Kelly  Trees 
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THE  LATEST  ON  SPRAY  MATERIALS. 

Part  II. 

Apple  Blotch. — As  this  is  very  bad 
over  a  large  part  of  the  region  from 
southern  Iowa  to  the  Ozark  country  in 
Arkansas  and  the  bitter  rot  in  some 
degree  there  and  eastward  to  Virginia, 
especially  on  Newtown  and  Grimes  ap¬ 
ples,  experiments  for  their  control  have 
been  continued  with  vigor,  and  it  is. 
found  that  the  Bordeaux  mixture  is  still 
the  best  remedy.  As  these  troubles  need 
late  spraying  it  can  be  safely  used  then 
without  the  “burning”  effects,  as  has 
already  been  stated. 

Bordeaux  Wisdom. — Another  new 
fact  has  been  well  demonstrated  in  the 
making  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  It  has 
been  and  is  yet  the  proper  thing  under 
most  circumstances  to  have  elevated 
tanks  in  which  to  fully  dilute  the  lime 
and  copper  sulphate  separately,  and  mix 
them  by  having  them  flow  by  gravity 
at  the  same  time  into  the  tank  of  the 
sprayer  just  before  going  to  the  orchard 
to  do  the  spraying.  But  it  has  been 
learned  that  by  vigorous  agitation  while 
adding  one  to  the  other  the  needed 
water  for  dilution  may  be  pumped  from 
a  stream,  pond  or  spring  while  one  of 
the  ingredients  is  being  added  in  con¬ 
centrated  form.  This  may  be  in  some 
cJses  very  convenient  and  save  elevat¬ 
ing  all  the  water  needed  at  a  central 
plant  made  for  the  purpose.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  power  outfit  to  make 
the  agitation  sufficiently  vigorous,  and 
as  such  machines  or  engines  are 
getting  into  common  use  for  spray¬ 
ing  it  is  often  practicable  to  use  them 
for  the  pumping  and  agitation  as  indi¬ 
cated.  In  a  recent  bulletin  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  stated  on  this  point :  “This  meth¬ 
od  of  mixing  is  not  designed  to  replace 
the  old  gravity  method  with  its  elevated 
platform,  but  offers  a  convenient  sub¬ 
stitute  where  for  any  reason  the  gravity 
method  is  impracticable.”  The  bulletin 
alluded  to  is  No.  265  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
may  be  had  by  applying  for  it.  It  was 
written  by  Lon  A.  Hawkins  and  treats 
of  the  experiments  with  adhesives  for 
Bordeaux  mixture  as  well  as  of  the 
new  idea  about  mixing  Bordeaux  by 
agitation.  It  would  be  a  serviceable 
pamphlet  to  many  fruit  growers. 

Lime-Sulphur  as  Poison. — Another 
very  interesting  and  useful  publication 
of  very  recent  issue  is  by  Scott  and 
Seigler,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  116,  part  4.  It  treats  of  “Lime- 
sulphur  as  a  Stomach  Poison  for  In¬ 
sects,”  which  is  a  new  fact  that  has 
been  gradually  coming  forward  for 
some  time  past.  It  has  been  noticed 
that  the  litne-sulphur  mixture,  which 
was  originally  intended  as  a  sort  of  plas¬ 
ter  to  kill  scale  insects  by  smother- 
in  them,  had  fungicidal  properties  as 
well,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  very  ef¬ 
ficient  and  commonly  used  preparation? 
for  the  stone  fruit  diseases  in  particu¬ 
lar.  To  this  was  added  arsenate  of  lead 
as  an  insecticide,  that  the  two  enemies, 
fungi  and  insects,  might  be  fought  with 
a  single  spraying.  This  worked  well, 
and  it  is  now  a  very  common  practice  to 
mix  the  two  remedies  and  use  a  single 
gun  with  a  double  shot,  as  it  were.  And 
as  the  experiments  progressed  it  was 
found  that  when  no  arsenate  of  lead 
was  used  that  insects  were  killed  by  eat¬ 
ing  the  lime-sulphur  alone.  The  con¬ 
clusion  was  that  it  must  be  a  stomach 
poison,  and  recent  carefully  conducted 
experiments  have  proved  it  to  be  true 
beyond  doubt.  It  is  almost  as  effective 
as  arsenate  of  lead  on  the  Fall  web- 
worm,  although  a  little  slower  in  its 
action.  Various  strengths  and  many 
combinations  of  the  lime-sulphur  and 
arsenate  of  lead  were  tested,  and  the 
results  are  given  in  detail  in  the  bulletin 
mentioned  last.  Mixtures  as  low  as  one- 
half  pound  each  of  only  one  of  these 
materials  and  of  the  same  amounts  to¬ 
gether  and  up  to  five  pounds  to  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  were  used.  All  of  them 
were  effective  and  with  remarkably  lit¬ 
tle  difference  as  to  fatality  and  time  of 
execution.  It  was  found  that 
pounds  of  the  concentrated  lime-sulphur> 
solution,  either  of  the  commercial  or 
homemade  kinds,  to  50  gallons  of  water 
was  sufficiently  strong  to  kill  the  Fall 
web-worm  and  pear  slug  within  about  a 
week,  and  this  was  not  excelled  to  any 
great  degree  by  arsenate  of  lead  at  the 
same  strength  or  even  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  as  it  is  usually  used,  or  two  pounds 


to  50  gallons  of  water.  Indeed,  the  very 
weak  solutions  were  remarkably  effec¬ 
tive,  down  to  one-quarter  pound  of  litne- 
sulphur  and  one-half  pound  arsenate  of 
lead,  used  separately  and  alone.  It  seems 
to  be  quite  conclusive  that  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  so  much  of  either  of  these 
poisons  to  kill  insect  larvae  as  is  the  com¬ 
mon  practice,  for  one  pound  of  the  arse¬ 
nate  of  lead  killed  as  quickly  as  did 
two  pounds,  and  one-half  pound  was 
nearly  as  quick  in  its  operation.  Even 
one-quarter  pound  of  lime-sulphur  in 
50  gallons  of  water  did  the  killing  with¬ 
in  10  days.  All  the  difference  seemed  to. 
be  that  it  required  a  longer  time  for  the 
larvae  to  eat  their  death  dose  of  the  poi¬ 
son  on  the  leaves  where  the  weaker  so¬ 
lution  was  used.  From  a  practical  stand¬ 
point  we  want  to  kill  them  as  soon  as 
possible  to  stop  their  ravages  and  save 
the  foliage.  Therefore  it  is  well  to  use 
enough  to  kill  them  as  soon  as  possible 
and  no  more.  Any  excess  of  the  poison 
is  simply  thrown  away. 

The  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  solution 
was  not  effective  as  a  poison,  from  the 
tests  made. 

Experiments  with  the  Codling  moth 
larvae  on  apple  trees  were  made,  but  ow¬ 
ing  to  their  lateness  last  Summer  they 
were  not  conclusive.  However,  there  is 
considerable  hope  that  the  lime-sulphur 
solution  will  be  effective  against  that 
enemy. 

Some  laboratory  experiments  were 
made  to  determine  the  sticking  qualities 
of  the  lime-sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead 
in  comparison.  Twigs  with  foliage  on 
them  were  sprayed,  and  then  washed 
with  water  after  the  fashion  of  rain  for 
different  periods  and  tested  by  having 
larvae  of  the  Fall  web- worm  feed  on 
them.  The  result  was  that  they  had 
about  equal  adhesiveness,  which  is  a 
fact  well  worth  knowing. 

The  tests  of  the  dry  materials  that  are 
now  being  pushed  by  some  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  save  the  transportation  of  the 
heavier  ones  that  contain  water,  have 
not  been  conducted  long  enough  to 
prove  their  efficiency  or  the  reverse.  It 
is  decidedly  desirable  to  save  all  the 
freight  possible,  and  it  may  be  that  it 
is  practicable  to  have  the  mixtures  made 
up  and  sent  out  in  dried  forms.  And  it 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Government  offi¬ 
cials  that  the  patented  or  proprietary 
materials  as  they  are  sold  are  usually 
as  effective  as  the  same  type  of  materi¬ 
als  made  up  on  the  farms.  In  some 
cases  they  are  more  so,  because  of  the 
lack  of  thorough  understanding  of  the 
way  to  make  them  or  carelessness  iq 
their  preparation.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


CLEAR  HEADED. 

Head  Bookkeeper  Must  Be  Reliable. 

The  chief  bookkeeper  in  a  large  busi¬ 
ness  house  in  one  of  our  great  Western 
cities  speaks  of  the  harm  coffee  did  for 
him.  (Tea  is  just  as  injurious  because 
it  contains  caffeine,  the  same  drug  found 
in  coffee.) 

“My  wife  and  I  drank  our  first  cup  of 
Postum  a  little  over  two  years  ago 
and  we  have  used  it  ever  since,  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  tea  and  coffee.  It 
happened  in  this  way: 

“About  three  and  a  half  years  ago  I 
had  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  which  left 
a  memento  in  the  shape  of  dyspepsia,  or 
rather,  to  speak  more  correctly,  neural¬ 
gia  of  the  stomach.  My  ‘cup  of  cheer’ 
had  always  been  coffee  or  tea,  but  I  be¬ 
came  convinced,  after  a  time,  that  they 
aggravated  my  stomach  trouble.  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  mention  the  matter  to  my 
grocer  one  day  and  he  suggested  that  I 
give  Postum  a  trial. 

“Next  day  it  came,  but  the  cook  nipde 
the  mistake  of  not  boiling  it  sufficiently, 
and  we  did  not  like  it  much.  This  was, 
however,  soon  remedied,  and  now  we 
like  it  so  much  that  we  will  never 
change  back.  Postum,  being  a  food 
beverage  instead  of  a  drug,  has  been 
the  means  of  banishing  my  stomach 
trouble,  I  verily  believe,  for  I  am  a  well 
man  today  and  have  used  no  medicine. 

“My  work  as  chief  bookkeeper  in  our 
Co.’s  branch  house  here  is  of  a  very  con¬ 
fining  nature.  During  my  coffee-drink¬ 
ing  days  I  was  subject  to  nervousness 
and  ‘the  blues.’  These  have  left  me 
since  I  began  using  Postum,  and  I  can 
conscientiously  recommend  it  to  those 
whose  work  confines  them  to  long  hours 
of  severe  mental  exertion.”  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

“There’s  a  reason,”  and  it  is  explained 
in  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Cooking  Fuel  and  Illuminating  Gas 

Made  at  Home  with  a 
Little  Machine 
Like  This 


AT 


BOUT  once  a  month  this 
machine  must  be  refilled 
with  gas-producing  stone 
and  wound  up  like  a  clock. 

"When  obediently  it  stands  idle 
until  you  start  to  cook  or 
turn  on  the  lights. 

Then,  with  no  atten¬ 
tion  whatever,  it  gets 
busy  and  makes  gas  au¬ 
tomatically — just  enough 
to  keep  your  stove  and 
your  lights  going. 

The  stone,  known  com¬ 
mercially  as  “UNION 
CARBIDE,’ ’  gives  up  its 
gas  when  the  machine 
drops  a  few  lumps  into 
plain  water — a  little  at  a 
time  as  the  gas  is  wanted. 

The  gas  is  genuine 
Acetylene.  Burned  in 
handsome  chandeliers  it  gives  a  flood 
of  brilliant  pure  white  light. 

Burned  in  the  kitchen  range,  it 
makes  a  hot  blue  fire  that  can  be 
instantly  turned  up  or  down,  on 
or  off. 

For  both  cooking  and  lighting  it  is 
used  exactly  as  city  gas  is  used  by 
over  twenty  million  city  people. 

As  a  fuel,  it  flows  right  into  your 
stove  without  handling  and  burns 
without  soot  or  ashes. 

As  a  light,  its  white,  sunlike  beauty 
is  unrivaled.  Reflected  from  hand¬ 
some  globes  suspended  from  brass  or 
bronze  chandeliers,  it  supplies  the  up- 
to-date  city-like  appearance  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  elegance  which  the  average 
country  home  lacks. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  poisonous  to 
breathe,  and  the  flame  is  so  stiff  the 
wind  can’t  blow  it  out. 

*  *  * 

The  UNION  CARBIDE  you  dump 
in  the  machine  once  a  month  won’t 
burn  and  can’t  explode. 

In  a  nutshell,  one  of  these  gas  ma¬ 
chines  installed  in  the  cellar  or  an 
outbuilding  of  a  country  home  solves 


the  lighting  and  coolcing  problems 
for  all  time. 

And  they  are  so  easy  to  install 
in  any  home  without  injuring 
walls  or  carpets  that  there  are 
now  over  200,000  Acety¬ 
lene  Gas  Machines  in 
actual  use. 

We  manufacture  and 
our  agents  arrange  for 
installing  thousands  of 
*iL  them  every  month  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

There  are,  of  course, 
many  crude  imitations  of 
our  machine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  but  the  genuine  is 
easily  distinguished  by 
its  name  and  our  trade¬ 
mark 


44  Pilot” 
Acetylene 
Generators 


On  the  first  return  mail  we  will 
send  you  free  literature  telling  how 
Cornell  University  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  plants  by  our  light  —  why  ocu¬ 
lists  recommend  it  for  eye-strain  — 
why  the  Insurance  Engineers  pro¬ 
nounced  it  much  safer  than  kerosene 
—  how  the  lights  can  be  placed  in 
barns  and  outbuildings  —  how  they 
can  be  equipped  to  light  up  without 
matches  —  and  how  the  gas  range 
shortens  kitchen  hours  and  makes 
cooking  a  pleasure. 

With  these  booklets  telling  all  this 
wonder  story,  we  will  send  figures 
showing  how  little  a  “PILOT’’ 
lighting  and  cooking  equipment  will 
cost  in  your  case. 

Just  write  us  how  many  rooms 
and  buildings  you  have  to  light  and 
where  you  are  located.  Address 
THE  OXWELD  ACETYLENE 
CO  -  3604  JASPER  PLACE, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


GALVANIZED 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO.,  SJ,""  ‘"c‘  AVE- 


ROOFING 

*3.59  perSq. 

Ool.  your  station 


HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Our  absolutely  square 
$30.00  to  *07.50  weekly 
salary  ami  30$  com¬ 
mit*  si  on  proposition 
assures  »  t  e  a  d  y  work¬ 
ers  unfailing  success. 
WM.  R.  PETTICREW,  Manager,  Box  309 Y,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


AGENTS 


The  Man  Who  Shoes 
Your  Horse  Must 
Know  His  Business 


Are  you  sure  about  the 
men  who  make  your  rubber 
footwear?  There  is  one  sure 
way  to  get  the  best  rubber 
_  boots  and  arctics.  Let 

the  maker’s  name  be  your  guide. 

Buy  ‘  ‘Ball-Band”  Rubbej^ 

Footwear. 


Hi||IU.HUIHUI»'»" 


Over  eleht  million  men 
buy  “Ball-Band"  Goods  every  year 
and  over  45,000  dealers  sell  them.  Look  for  the 
Red  Ball— the  "Ball-Band”  trade  mark— and  write  us  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  tn 
“Ball-Band”  Boots.  We  will  see  that  you  are  fitted.  Write  for  Free  Illuutrated  Booklet. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFQ.  CO,  333  WATER  ST.,  MISHAWAKA,  IND. 
“  The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality  ‘ 
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GROWING  PRIZE  APPLES. 


The  name  of  John  IT.  Barclay  of 
New  Jersey  is  a  familiar  one  to  people 
who  attend  eastern  fruit  shows.  There 
will  usually  be  found  a  collection  of 
apples  exhibited  by  Mr.  Barclay,  and 
these  apples  will  stand  at  the  head  or 
within  a  fraction  of  a  point  of  the  top. 
Naturally  there  has  been  much  interest 
in  learning  how  Mr.  Barclay  grows  such 
fruit.  Last  Spring,  before  the  Red 
Bank  Apple  Club,  Mr.  Barclay  gave 
away  any  secrets  lie  may  have,  and  we 
give  below  the  substance  of  his  methods 
of  production : 

Spraying. — In  order  to  grow  the  apple 
to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  there  are 
several  things  absolutely  essential ;  the  most 
important  being  thorough  spraying.  We 
have  seen  enough  of  the  results  of  spray¬ 
ing  to  demonstrate  this  beyond  the  per- 
adventure  of  a  doubt.  What  our  eyes  see 
we  are  forced  to  believe.  The  greatest 
secret  of  the  spraying  problem  is  to  do  the 
work  thoroughly,  to  do  it  at  the  proper 
time,  and  with  the  materials  that  will  give 
as  the  very  best  possible  results.  The  time 
of  spraying  to  control  the  scale  is  not  so 
important.  It  can  be  done  any  time  after 
the  leaves  drop  in  the  Fall,  until  the  buds 
begin  to  open  in  the  Spring.  Personally 
1  prefer  to  do  it  in  the  Spring,  because  I 
believe  more  benefit  is  derived  from  the 
fungicidal  properties  contained  in  the  ma¬ 
terial  if  applied  in  the  Spring  than  if 
applied  in  the  Fall  or  early  Winter.  I 
cannpt  emphasize  too  strongly  the  necessity 
of  thoroughness  in  the  application  to  be 
successful  in  exterminating  the  scale.  Al¬ 
ways  spray  with  the  wind  and  from  all 
four  sides  of  large  trees.  In  spraying  to 
control  the  fungus  diseases  and  Codling 
moth,  my  experience  has  been  at  least  three 
and  perhaps  four  thorough  sprayings  are 
necessary  to  get  the  very  best  results.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  an  application  should 
be  made  by  all  means  just  before  the  cluster 
buds  open  in  the  Spring.  This  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  fungus  and  scab  which  are  both, 
very  objectionable  on  our  fruit.  At  this 
time  we  can  use  the  material  stronger  than 
required  at  the  later  sprayings,  without 
danger  of  injury.  The  second  spraying, 
when  the  petals  fall,  is  without  question  the 
most  important  time  to  control  the  Codling 
moth  and  should  not  be  omitted  under  any 
circumstances.  The  third  spraying,  usually 
made  about  two  weeks  later,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  may  be  omitted  without  serious 
loss  if  we  are  not  particularly  anxious  to 
grow  prize-winning  fruit.  The  last  spray¬ 
ing  should  be  made  about  July  1.  This  will 
catch  the  late  brood  of  Codling  moth.  The 
great  secret  of  thorough  spraying  is  to 
apply  it  with  a  fine  nozzle  and  just  enough 
to  cover  the  entire  tree  without  dripping. 

I  believe  much  injury  is  often  caused  by 
over-spraying,  such  as  russeting  the  fruit 
and  burning  the  foliage.  Use  a  high  pres¬ 
sure  and  move  the  spray-rod  fast,  is  our 
motto  in  spraying. 

Ct'i/nvATioN. — In  my  opinion  the  next  in 
importance  to  spraying  is  thorough  culti¬ 
vation.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  sub¬ 
stitute  for  it.  It  should  be  practiced  from 
early  in  the  Spring  until  at  least  the  first 
or  middle  of  July,  when  some  kind  of  a 
cover-crop  should  be  sowed  to  turn  under 
the  following  Spring.  The  plowing  should 
be  just  as  shallow  as  possible  and  imme¬ 
diately  rolled  down.  This  will  hold  the 
moisture.  The  ground  should  be  harrowed 
at  least  once  and  perhaps  twice  a  week 
until  the  middle  of  July.  This  will  keep  it 
In  good  condition  and  will  very  likely 
insure  chances  of  getting  a  stand  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover  or  some  other  cover-crop.  Cul 
tivation  not  only  increases  the  size  of  our 
fruit  but  it  helps  to  stimulate  the  tree,  and 
the  apples  will  hang  on  much  longer  than 
in  uncultivated  orchards.  I  doubt  If  the 
apples  in  the  cultivated  orchards  will  get 
their  color  as  early  in  the  season,  but  if 
left  on  the  trees  a  few  days  longer  there 
will  be  no  trouble  about  the  color.  .Should 
we  plant  a  field  of  corn  or  potatoes  and 
not  cultivate  it  we  surely  would  not  ex¬ 
pect  much  of  a  crop ;  why  then  should 
we  expect  it  from  the  orchard? 

Fertilization. — In  order  to  grow  apples 
of  high  quality  it  is  only  reasonable  that 
some  attention  be  given  to  fertilizing  the 
trees.  My  experience  in  regard  to  this  is, 
the  more  liberally  we  feed  our  orchards 
the  better  returns  we  receive.  I  think  the 
fertilizer  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  the  plowing  is  done  in  the 
Spring ;  and  on  bearing  trees  it  should  be 
sown  all  over  the  ground  instead  of  put¬ 
ting  it  right  under  the  trees,  as  is  very 
often  done.  Even  on  the  young  trees  I 
believe  in  keeping  the  fertilizer  well  away 
from  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  This  will  na¬ 
turally  draw  the  roots  outward.  It  is  very 
important  that  we  use  a  fertilizer  that  will 
do  the  most  good  at  the  finish  ;  also  one 
that  will  increase  the  color  if  possible, 
which  invariably  adds  to  the  flavor.  It  is 
not  only  important  that  we  feed  our  or¬ 
chards  sufficiently  to  grow  the  present  crop  ; 
but  enough  to  grow  the  fruit  buds  for  the 
following  year  also.  This  will  very  often 
eliminate  the  alternate  crops  and  will  give 
us  returns  for  our  labor  each  year.  I 
have  used  muriate  of  potash,  bone  meal, 
and  acid  phosphate  mixed  equal  parts.  This 
alternated  occasionally  with  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  and  lime  has  given  me  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  results. 

Pruning. — Next  in  importance  is  prun¬ 
ing.  In  this  work  there  are  very  many 
methods  and  personal  theories.  I  believe 
many  of  our  young  apple  trees  are  too 
severely  pruned,  which  will  greatly  delay 
their  coming  into  bearing.  No  one  person 
can  give  a  method  of  pruning  that  will 
prove  entirely  satisfactory  under  all  con¬ 
ditions  and  with  all  varieties  of  apples. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  subject  upon  which 
a  reasonable  amount  of  common  sense  is 
very  essential.  Orchards  on  some  soils, 
and  especially  those  where  thorough  culti¬ 
vation  is  practiced,  requires  much  more 
pruning  than  under  other  conditions.  Many 
varieties  require  more  pruning  than  others. 

On  bearing  trees  there  is  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  that  will  increase  the  color  of  the  fruit 
equal  to  the  sunshine,  and  surely  there  is 
nothing  any  cheaper;  but  it  is  to  us  to 
prune  the  tree  in  such  a  manner  as  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  it 
Personally  I  try  to  be  very  careful  about 


removing  the  fruit  spurs,  or  even  breaking 
them  oil  when  climbing  about  the  tree,  or 
when  picking  the  fruit  in  the  Fall.  I  would 
much  rather  have  the  fruit  set  well  through 
the  center  of  the  trees  than  on  the  outside 
branches.  The  trees  will  carry  a  much 
heavier  crop  without  breaking,  and  the 
fruit  is  not  nearly  as  likely  to  be  blown 
off  by  the  severe  winds  we  sometimes  have. 

Where  the  branches  are  too  thick,  and 
where  the  limbs  touch  or  cross,  there  should 
most  assuredly  some  of  them  be  taken  out 
to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air.  I  have 
seen  trees  that  were  pruned  by  theoretical 
men  where  at  least  one-half  of  the  next 
year’s  crop  was  sacrificed  by  cutting  off 
the  fruit  spurs.  In  planting  youg  orchards 
very  great  care  should  be  taken  in  pur¬ 
chasing  the  trees  from  reliable  nurserymen. 
A  few  cents  extra  per  tree  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  money  well  invested,  to  be  reasonably 
certain  our  trees  will  prove  true  to  name. 
When  a  tree  is  once  bought  it  needs  care¬ 
ful  attention  from  the  very  start.  Even  the 
hole  in  which  it  is  planted  should  be  plenty 
large  for  the  roots  and  filled  with  mellow 
soil  instead  of  sods  and  rocks.  Young 
trees  need  spraying  and  cultivating,  as  well 
as  the  older  ones,  to  keep  them  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  healthy  condition. 

Spring  Grass  Seeding. 

I  have  about  six  acres  now  in  grass 
which  has  about  given  out  for  hay.  I  wish 
to  reseed  same  to  Timothy  or  clover.  I 
expect  to  put  on  about  80  tons  of  manure 
and  plow  it  under  in  the  Spring.  I  need 
considerable  hay,  so  will  have  to  seed  oats 
to  cut  green  for  hay.  I  have  never  had 
very  good  success  by  seeding  oats  as  hay 
at  the  same  time,  and  can  hardly  make 
two  seedings  of  it  on  account  of  the  dry 
seasons  we  generally  have  up  here.  If  I 
seed  the  oats  and  cut  them  when  they  be¬ 
gin  to  head  out  I  get  good  hay,  but  then 
I  would  have  to  plow  up  the  old  sod  again 
to  put  in  my  Timothy  and  clover  about 
August.  That  is  my  busiest  time  with  or¬ 
chards,  lawns  and  gardens.  If  I  seed  the 
hay  and  oats  at  the  same  time,  then  cut 
the  oats  in  the  milk  I  am  robbing  the  young 
grass  plants  of  the  protection  from  the  sun 
which  the  oats  gave  them.  We  also  have 
rather  a  dry  spell  which  may  burn  out  the 
plants.  Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers 
give  me  an  idea  which  would  be  the  best 
way  to  proceed  about  this  matter? 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  t.  w.  w. 

Of  course  you  cannot  expect  to  get 
a  good  and  permanent  grass  seeding  in 
this  way.  You  ought  to  kill  out  that  old 
sod  thoroughly  before  putting  in  new 
seed.  The  oat  crop  will  not  subdue  this 
sod ;  and  your  new  seeding  will  soon 
be  full  of  weeds  and  old  grass.  Far 
better  put  corn  on  this  sod  and  give 
thorough  culture  to  kill  out  the  grass. 
If  this  is  impossible  and  you  must  seed 
with  some  Spring  grain  we  should  use 
beardless  barley  in  place  of  the  oats. 
We  have  found  this  grain  excellent  for 
the  purpose,  though  it  will  not  usually 
give  as  heavy  a  yield  of  hay  as  oats. 
We  should  use  a  light  seeding  of  Cana¬ 
da  field  peas  with  the  oats.  This  will 
give  more  and  better  grain  hay. 
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Fruit  Trees 

On  Short  Notice. 

Our  big,  new  packing  build- 
Ing  enable*  us  to  fill  orders  —  i 

l  this  Spring  on  short  notice  Wciuirar,  ' 

1  tee  prompt  deli  very.  We  aisoguamntee 
i  that  yon  cannot  get  more  healthy  hardy 
1  or  productive  trees  than  wo  send 
I  Thirty  years  in  business  makes  this 
i  guarantee  worth  something. 

qi  "Mo».  ‘“Plant  Troos  and 

Plants  "  >s  a  book  that  will  *nvo 
trees  and  dollar*  for  every  fruit¬ 
ier  Ws  Riven  with  eveA 
T  Ma,ch  O’’  April. 
Write  today  for  free  Catalog 
land  Special  offer.  45 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

I  Box  8.  Yxlexvilie,  Conn 

KMT' 


Roots  Fresh  from  the  Soil 

Guaranteed  true  to  name,  and  to  reach 
you  In  perfect  condition.  Not  a  dissatis¬ 
fied  customer  iast  year.  One-half  tree 
agent*  price*.  Freight  paid  on  order*  of  I 
$7.00  and  over.  WRITE  for  catalogue 
Wm.  P,  Rupert  &  Sos.  Box  20,  State*.  N.  Y. 


BARGAINS  IN  NURSERY  STOCK 

We  Pay  Ute  Freight  and  Guarantee  Satisfaction,  Vari¬ 
eties  True— No  Disease— Your  Money  Bach  if  not  Pleased 

Lot  Ho,  1—100  Elberta  Peach,  2  to  3  ft.,  $5.00 

For  other  bargains,  writo  at  once  for 
our  new  list  of  full  assortment  of  high- 
grade  Nursery  Stock,  direct  to  planters. 

J.  BAGBY  &,  SONS  COMPANY 

“ XKW  IIAVK.N,  MO. 


MILLIONS  of  TREES 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

lu^®ntand  most  complete  nursery  in 
Miciiijjan.  Send  l’or  catalog.  Prices  reasonable 

I-  E.  ILGENFRITZ’  SONS  CO. 

THE  MONJtOE  NURSERY,  Monkoe,  Mich. 


l878Grown  Right  .Handled  Right  1913 


FRUIT  TREE  BULLETIN 

|  Given  you  the  whole  story  of  the  nur¬ 
sery  business  in  Western  Now  York,  and 

you  nil  about  buying,  planting  tod 

-  ,  -  *  growing  trees.  Write  for  free  copy  today, 

£('  » mrusesn 


“It's  Cheapest  to  Buy  the  Best” 


Planting  even 

a  few  fruit  trees  increases  by  many 
times  their  cost  the  value  of  the  property  where 
they  stand.  W.  C.  Holt  tried  often  to  sell  a  place  at 
Julian,  Pa.,  for  $500.  One  fall  he  planted  $5  worth  of  apple, 
peach,  pear  and  cherry  trees.  Three  years  later  a  neighbor  who 
had  seen  how  well  the  trees  were  growing  paid  Mr.  Holt  I960  for  the 
place.  That  Is  worth  of  trees  made  I460.  For  Is  we  will  send  you  trees 
and  plants  for  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  These  will  give  you  your  start  in  fruit 
growing,  this  Spring.  That  should  be  worth  fifty  times  five  dollars  to  you.  Tim 
trees  and  plants  will  be  as  the  best.  They  are  of  the  varieties  that  produced  two-thirds^, 
of  the  entile  eastern  fruit  crop  last  fall — the  standard  sorts.  We  guarantee  them  absolutely. 

What  theseTrees  and  Plants  Will  Do  forYou 

These  trees  that  you  plant  this  spring  should  yield  more  than  100  bushels  of  fruit  by  1923 — only  ten 

years  from  now — and  the  yield  should  be  greater  each  year  after  that.  The  strawberries  will  bear  next 
summer — 100  quarts  is  not  too  much  to  expect.  The  grapes  and  peaches  in  three  years  should  yield  a 
bushel  of  each.  The  pears  and  apples  should  yield  well  in  1918, — about  two  bushels  of  pears  and  ten 
bushels  of  apples.  Yellow  Transparent  apples  ripen  in  July,  the  other  kinds  keep  all  winter. 


Here  Is  the  Quarter- Acre  Collection: 


2  Yellow  Transparent 
Apple 

3  Staymcn  Apple 
21York  Imperial  Apple 

(Baldwin  in  the  North) 


5  Moore's  Early  Grape 
5  Concord  Grape 
25  Klondyke  Strawberry 
25  Parsons  Strawberry 
50  Gandy  Strawberry 


2  Ray  Peach 
2  Elberta  Peach 
2  Belle  of  Georgia  Peach 
2  Kieffer  Pear 
2  Early  Richmond  Cherry 

FREE -  A  BOOK  WORTH  DOLLARS.  With  these  trees  and  plants  we  will  send  you  without 
charge  our  fifty-cent  guidebook.  "How  to  Grow  and  Market  Fruit.”  It  will  tell  you  all  atxjut  the 
pro|>er  handling  of  your  orchard,  and  really  is  worth  $5  itself.  Our  special  1013  booklet,  “The  Trees 
That  Grow  The  Fruit  That  Pays."  is  ready  now.  It  names  the  varieties  of  fruit  that  pay  best,  and 
gives  our  latest  prices.  Free — send  for  it  and  wc  will  also  mail  you  our  complete  illustrated  catalogue. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Trappe  Avenue,  Berlin,  Md. 

Cometo  Berlin.  We’II  pay  your  hotel  bill  here.  Eastern  Shore  Farms  for  Sale.  Write  for  particulars 


250,000  PEACH,  PEAR,  APPLE 

AND  OTHER  FRUIT  TREES 

300.000  Blackberry,  Strawberry  and  other  small 
fruit  plants,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  ornamontal  trues. 
We  can  supply  you  with  the  best  at  reasonable 
prices.  All  Ohio  Northern  grown  stock  graded  to  a 
high  standard.  Once  try  us  and  you  will  always 
buy  of  us. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES 
H.  J.  Champion  &  Son,  Props.,  Perry,  O. 


Roses,  Plants,  Seeds, 

1  Ruths,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  etc., 
by  mail,  post¬ 
paid.  Safo  ar¬ 
rival  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaran¬ 
teed.  59  years 
of  fair  dealing. 
Uumlredsoi 
carloads  of 
Fruit  and 
O  r  namentiil 
Trees.  1,200 

acres,  GO  in  hardy  roses— none  better  grown.  47 
groenhousesof  Palms,  Ferns,  Rcgonias,  Gera¬ 
niums,  etc.  Immense  stock  of  Superb  Cannas, 
the  queen  of  bedding  plants.  Large  assortment 
of  hardy  Perennial  Plants,  which  last  for  years. 

lGS-Fage  Catalog  FREE.  Send  for  it  Today. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Box57Painesville,  Ohio 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 
Send  for  our  list  that  we  can  ship  by 

Parcel  Post 

which  delivers  to  your  door. 

PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


ARFFS 


FRUIT 
CATALOG 

Fully  describes  the  products  of  our 
1100  acre  nursery,  fruit  and  sood 
farm.  Over  25  years  cxporionco  in 
growing  heaviest  l>oaring  strains  of 
straw  berrios,  raspborrics, curran ts,gooBo- 
borrios,  blackborrioa*  dowborrics,  grapes 
and  all  kinds  of  fruit  trocs  and  ehrubs. 

/  Also  sood  potatoos,  rhubarb*  horseradish, 
u«par*fjufl,  ©to.  Bond  names niuladdreasci of  6 fruit 
growers  and  got  fin©  currant  bush  free.  Catalog  free. 
W.  N,  HOARFF,  Nen  Farllsle,  Ohio 


TREES 


—150  ACKIC8.  Genesee 
Valley  grown.  “  Not  tho 
cheapest,  but  the  best.” 

No  Sail  Jose  Seale. 
Established  1899. 
Goo,  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.. 
CATALOGUE  fkee.  20  Maple  Slreel,  Dansville,  N.  Y 


Connecticut  Grown  Trees 

Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  ordor  for  Spring 
delivory.  Wo  have  a  full  line  of  all  kind  of  Fruit 
troes.  Apples,  Pears,  Peach,  Cherry,  Plum  and 
Quince,  ns  well  ns  all  the  Ornamontal  trees,  Shrub- 
bony,  Berry  and  Hedge  plants.  Our  trees  are  Con¬ 
necticut  grown,  and  you  buy  direct  from  tho  Nur¬ 
sery.  No  middle  man.  Guaranteed  to  be  free  from 
all  scale  or  disease.  Write  for  our  Catalogue  and 
Information  Boon,  gives  full  instruction!  as  to  the 
care  of  trees  from  the  timo  you  receive  them 
Address  The  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  C0.t  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

20  Elberta  Peach  Trees  for  $1.00 
By  Parcel  Post  Prepaid, 

Pruned  ready  to  plant,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Order 
at  once  and  write  for  prices  on  full  line  of  Nurserv  Stock 
sold  direct  to  planters  at  less  than  half  the  usual  prices 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES.  Box  11,  NEW  HAVEN.  MISS0UR. 

McIntosh  apple,  $1 2.00  per  1 00 

and  all  other  varieties  of  Tf  T^  f*  C 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry.  I  rV 

Peach,  Berry  Plants,  etc.  * 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  today. 
L’Amoreaux  Nursery  Co.,  Seholmrio,  N.  Y. 


EACH  &  APPLE 
TREES  2c  &  up 

Rear,  Cherry ;  Strawberry,  etc — Catalog  Free 
TENN.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  141,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


P 


NURSERY  STOCK 


FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTALS 

Grown  in  the  famous  nursery  and  fruit  belt  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  300  acres.  Established 
31  years  under  same  management.  We  solicit 
direct  dealing  witli  the  planter.  Send  for  Prieo 
List  now  ready. 

W.  B.  COLE,  Avenue  Nurseries,  PAINES VILLE,  0. 


PK  TREES 


Best  for  Over 
I  OP  Years 


ncrationa  of  fruit  tree  growing  experi- 

f  c 


ence,  boiled  down,  is  ready  for  you  absolutely  free  of  charge. 
Don  t  experiment  with  fruit  trees  of  unknown  productiveness,  uncurtain  i 
Quality.  Stark  Trees  always  pay  hi#.  The  secret  is  in  Stork  Brothers’  per¬ 
fect  method  of  growing,  transplanting,  packing  and  shipping. 

50  Years  Ahead  of  Any  Other  Nursery  in  America 

Why  don’t  you  take  advantage  of  our  Special  Service  Depart-  \ 

_  All  Advice  Free  to  You.  Wo  send  you  free  the  beat  scicn-  a 

tine  methods  of  preparing  your  soil  for  biggest  profits;  show  you  1 
now  to  prune  your  trees,  give  you  best  methods  of  Stark  cultivation;! 
low  to  spray  the  Stark  way.  We  make  your  orchard  a  winner  and  al 
ft  m0r?y  maker.  Write  us  at  once  for  Starii  Year  Book,  compietol 
/fruit  tree  literature  and  statistics.  Write  today.  r 

Stark  Rrn1^  WIJRMR,KS*ORCHAR,,HCO*i  ».  n.  No.  45,  LOUISIANA,  no, 

L1*  ***  '*  U  O  A  Record  of  One  Hundred  Honorable  Successful  Year*  in  Huatn <u 


1 6 0,0 0 0  at%  pmc¥s 


Apple  trees  are  easy  to  grow,  thrive  almost  anywhere  and  yield  big  profits. 

We  have  160,000  fine  specimens  to  sell  at  half  agent’s  prices!  Peach,  pear, 
plum,  quince  and  cherry  trees.  Good  bearers.  Finest  grown— result  of 
34  years  scientific  grafting.  Hardy  and  free  from  scale.  Northern  grown. 

Head  Green’s  guarantee— trees  true  to  name. 

500.000 
FOK  SALE 

Green  lias  no  solicitors  or  agents.  You  order  direct  through  the  catalog  and  buy  at 
wholesale  prices.  You  get  the  middleman’s  profits.  That's  why  we  can  sell  at  such 

low  prices.  Green’s  1913  Catalog  FREE 

Green’s  new  catalog  illustrates  and  describes  best  varieties  of  trees,  vines  and  plants. 

- - - a - a  .  ...  .  .  1JJ 


GREEN’S  TREES 


GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO..  72  Wall  St. 


you 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


1913. 


U'Mre  RURAL  NEW-YUKKER 
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THE  HOME  GARDEN. 

Part  II. 

The  remainder  of  garden  may  be 
planted  in  this  manner.  Beginning  next 
the  south  fence  plant  the  crops -that  will 
be  followed  by  succession  crops,  and  be¬ 
ginning  next  the  berry  patch  plant  the 
vegetables  that  require  the  greater  part 
of  the  season  to  mature.  Plant  the  rows 
so  they  can  be  tended  with  the  horse, 
allowing  more  distance  for  those  that 
spread  than  those  that  do  not.  A  bed 
of  any  number  of  rows  one  foot  apart 
for  the  smaller  plants  to  be  hoe  culti¬ 
vated  may  be  left  in  one  strip  where 
they  will  not  be  shaded.  Plant  in  this 
strip  a  bed,  using  all  the  rows,  say  five 
feet  long,  with  May  King  lettuce  for 
early  heads,  a  bed,  say  5  feet,  of  Ice¬ 
berg  lettuce  for  later  heads,  five  feet 
with  early  radishes  sown  in  the  same 
row  with  carrots;  an  onion  bed  of  the 
desired  size,  etc.  Use  care  to  plant  the 
taller-growing  plants  to  the  north,  so 
one  row  will  not  shade  another.  Plant 
for  succession ;  as  soon  as  one  crop  is 
off  put  in  another.  Soil  as  rich  as  it 
should  be  in  a  garden  cannot  be  allowed 
to  remain  idle.  By  careful  study  of  the 
catalogues  of  reliable  seed  houses  one 
can  tell  what  varieties  are  early  and 
what  varieties  late.  Do  not  plant  ex¬ 
tra  early  varieties  for  main  crop;  most 
of  them  are  not  intended  for  it.  Buy 
seed  from  a  reliable  seed  house.  Be 
shy  of  cheap  seed  usually  sold  by  coun¬ 
try  stores.  You  may  possibly  get  some 
seed  a  little  wrong  from  a  reliable  seed 
house  which  they  cannot  help ;  but 
most  of  them  have  a  reputation  at  stake 
and  try  to  furnish  the  best  obtainable. 
Beware  of  commission  seeds  sold  in 
fancy  packages.  Do  not  fail  to  study 
the  novelties  and  specialties  of  the 
seedsmen;  some  of  them  are  really  fine. 
Try  what  you  think  are  good,  and  some 
will  prove  your  friends,  others  are  no 
better  than  those  now  on  the  market. 
If  you  see  an  old  variety  in  the  special¬ 
ties  of  a  reliable  house,  it  means  that 
it  is  exceptionally  good  of  its  kind. 
You  may  have  to  try  several  varieties 
to  get  one  that  suits  your  soil  and  con¬ 
ditions.  Make  your  selections  and  or¬ 
der  your  goods  early.  There  is  hardly 
ever  a  full  crop  of  everything,  and  some 
of  the  good  varieties  are  sold  out  early. 

A  word  more  about  plants  for  the 
garden.  If  you  do  not  have  a  hotbed 
have  at  least  a  seedbed.  This  should  be 
in  a  rich,  protected  spot  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  house,  where  it  can  be 
tended  easily.  Double  glass  sash  arc 
fine.  Use  as  a  cold  frame  and  you  can 
start  plants  almost  as  early  as  in  a 
hotbed.  It  does  not  pay  to  buy  plants. 
Many  times  you  cannot  get  the  varieties 
you  desire,  and  you  do  not  know  how 
true  the  seed  planted  was.  Another 
point  worth  considering  is  when  you 
have  your  own  plants  you  can  set  out 
a  few  at  a  favorable  time  each  day.  If 
you  had  to  buy  them  you  would  have 
to  take  time  to  get  and  set  all  at  once. 
By  raising  your  plants  you  have  a 
chance  to  try  several  new  kinds  each 
year,  getting  what  suits  your  soil  and 
palate. 

A  rotation  of  crops  is  as  essential 
for  the  garden  as  for  the  farm,  so  each 
year  reverse  the  position  of  the  suc¬ 
cession  crops  and  those  requiring  the 
greater  part  of  the  season  to  grow.  Do 
not  plant  a  hedge  around  your  garden 
to  sap  the  soil.  The  best  fence  is  six- 
foot  poultry  wire.  Depend  more  on 
manure  than  fertilizer,  as  it  contains 
about  the  only  humus  the  garden  gets; 
but  a  mixture  of  both  is  excellent. 
Never  put  commercial  fertilizer  in  the 
row  when  planting  the  garden,  but  use 
it  for  side-dressing.  One  very  com¬ 
mon  fault  with  most  farmers  when  they 
set  plants  in  the  garden  is  to  wait  for  a 
rainy  day.  Then  they  are  set  while  it  is 
raining  or  as  soon  as  it  stops  to  save 
wetting  the  plants.  This  is  all  right  in 
sandy  soil,  but  if  the  soil  is  at  all  heavy 
it  should  never  be  done.  When  water- 
soaked  soil  is  pressed  as  it  should  be 
around  the  plant  it  forms  a  hard  ball 
as  soon  as  it  dries  out.  This  does  not 
give  the  young  plant  free  root  action, 
and  stunts  it.  The  best  time  for  trans¬ 
planting  is  as  soon  after  a  rain  as  the 


ground  will  crumble  when  worked,  just 
before  a  rain  is  better  yet.  When  set¬ 
ting  plants  give  ground  all  the  water  it 
will  take  in  quickly  and  draw  dry  earth 
over  top.  l.  p.  c. 


Onions  as  a  Fertilizer. 

J.,  Canastota,  N.  Y. — We  can  get  for  the 
drawing  as  many  poor  onions  as  we  want. 
These  onions  have  been  thrown  out  of  the 
storehouse  and  are  being  thrown  out  every 
day  iu  large  piles.  We  would  have  to  draw 
them  one  mile.  Would  you  consider  them 
worth  drawing  to  spread  on  the  land  for 
fertilizer?  The  most  convenient  way  would 
be  to  draw  them  right  along  as  fast  as 
they  are  culled  out  and  spread  them  on 
the  land  to  plow  under  next  Spring.  Would 
this  be  best,  or  would  it  be  better  to  put 
them  in  piles  to  decompose  before  spread¬ 
ing  if  they  are  worth  handling  at  all? 

Ans. — A  ton  of  onions  will  contain 
about  1,700  pounds  of  water,  five  of 
nitrogen,  five  of  potash  and  three  of 
phosphoric  acid.  Comparing  this  with 
average  stable  manure  we  have : 

Nitrogen.  P.  Acid.  Potash 


Manure  .  10  0  12 

Onions  .  5  5  3 


Thus  the  onions  contain  not  quite 
half  as  much  plant  food  as  the  manure. 
As  to  whether  it  will  pay  to  haul  them 
— that  will  depend  on  the  amount  of 
work  you  have  for  the  team.  The 
actual  plant  food  in  a  ton  of  onions 
is  worth  not  over  $1.25.  As  a  bulk 
or  humus  crop  the  onion  will  help  the 
soil.  The  safest  way  would  be  to  com¬ 
post  them  with  lime  or  manure  and 
thus  kill  the  sprouts.  For  well  hoed 


crops  like  corn  they  might  be  broad¬ 
cast  and  plowed  under,  but  some  may 
grow  and  these  must  surely  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  or  your  fields  will  be  seeded. 


Whooping  Cough. 

C.  JJ.,  Oberlin ,  O. — What  remedy  can  you 
give  that  will  stop  whooping  cough  or  re¬ 
lieve  it  somewhat?  There  are  a  good  many 
cases  of  it  in  this  district. 

Ans. — Whooping  cough  must  yet  be 
classed  with  the  diseases  for  which  no 
cure  has  been  discovered.  There  are 
many  remedies  that  afford  more  or  less 
relief,  but  when  these  involve  the  use 
of  drugs,  they  should  be  administered 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  a  competent 
physician.  Whooping  cough  is  a  far 
more  serious  disease  than  is  commonly 
supposed,  not  that  it  kills  directly,  but 
because  of  its  frequent  complications 
which  may  be  fatal,  and  the  debility  pro¬ 
duced  by  its  long  course  which  predis¬ 
poses  io  other  troubles.  Children  hav¬ 
ing  the  disease  should  be  warmly  clad, 
and  protected  from  inclement  weather. 
They  should  sleep  in  warm  but  thor¬ 
oughly  ventilated  rooms,  as  impure  air 
is  a  direct  cause  of  the  paroxysms  of 
coughing,  and  in  stormy  weather  it  is 
best  that  they  should  be  confined  to  the 
house.  In  naturally  feeble  children, 
careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
diet  that  they  may  be  well  nourished, 
and  enabled  to  withstand  the  strain  of 
a  debilitating  disease  which  commonly 
lasts  for  several  months.  m.  b.  d. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


$10,000.00 
Deposited  With  Bank 
to  Protect  You 

Yon ’ll  be  a  delighted  customer  if  yon  bny  this 
Oreenoastle  Grain  Drill,  or  we’ll  have  to  take 
machine  back  and  pay  freight  both  ways.  There’s 
no  other  way  out  of  it— we’ve  put  np  a  $10,000.00 
legal  bond  with  our  bankers  to  refnnd  all  your 
money  if  this  Drill  isn’t  exactly  what  we  say  it 
Is— we  would  not— dare  not— dispute  your  word 
after  you’ve  tried  the  (IreencaBtle.  Try  it  80  days 
free  at  our  risk— sow  all  your  seed— and  if  the 

Greencastle 

Grain  Drill 

does  not  more  than  satisfy  you,  ship  it  back  and 
we’ll  return  your  money  in  full— or  forfeit  $10,- 
000.00.  We  know  that  this  Drill  is  perfect— will 
sow  grain,  seed  or  fertilizer  accurately  and  stand 
up  to  its  work  in  any  soil— that’s  why  we  guar¬ 
antee  it  one  year  and  let  you  try  it  one  full  month 
free.  We  sell  direct  from  factory-save  you  $20 
to  $:»  dealer’s  profits.  Write  for  booklet,  copy  of 
guarantee  and  $10,000.00  bond.  If  you  answer  this 
right  away  we  will  make  you  special  price  offer 
to  introduce  this  drill  in  your  locality. 

HERTZLEB  <k  ZOOK  CO.,  Box  100,  Belleville,  Pa. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


One  Million  Sold  Another  Million 

in  a  Single  Year 


One  year  ago — in  our  13th  year — we 
announced  that  one  million  Goodyear 
tires  had  then  gone  into  use. 

This  month  we  touch  the  two  million 
mark,  and  it’s  only  one  year  later. 


It  took  12  years  to  bring  motor 
car  owners  to  use  a  million  of  these 
tires. 

It  took  only  one  year  for  those  mil¬ 
lion  tires  to  sell  a  million  others. 


Mark  What  Those  Tires  Told 


A  million  tires,  within  12  months, 
sold  a  million  others.  That  breaks 
all  the  records  of  Tiredora. 

Don’t  you  think  you  should 
know  how  they  did  it? 

This  is  How 

Men  found  that  rim  -  cutting, 
with  old-type  tires,  ruined  23  per 
cent  of  their  tires. 

They  found  that  Goodyear  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires  ended  this  loss  en¬ 
tirely. 

Men  also  found  that  the  10  per 
cent  oversize  added  25  per  cent  to 
the  average  tire  mileage. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 


learned  this,  then  told  the  facts  to 
others. 

The  resulting  demand  now  com¬ 
pels  an  output  of  6,000  tires  daily. 

Are  They  Wrong? 

You  who  still  use  other  tires 
must  infer  that  these  men  are 
wrong. 

But  these  are  days  of  odometers. 
Men  are  keeping  track  of  tire 
mileage. 

Mileage  figures  only  sold  those 
million  tires — the  mileage  figures 
on  the  previous  million  tires. 

And  Goodyear  sales,  because  of 


those  figures,  are  seven  times 
larger  than  two  years  ago. 

Find  Them  Out 

For  your  own  sake,  test  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires.  They  save  the  average 
user  almost  half  one’s  tire  bills. 

Think  how  that  cuts  tire  bills. 
Think  how  it  saves  annoyance. 

These  tires  now  outsell  every 
other  tire  in  the  woild.  Find  out 
why  they  do  it. 

Write  for  the  Goodyear  Tire 
Book — 14th-year  edition.  It  tells  all 
known  ways  to  economize  on  tires. 


00DJ*YEAR 

AKRON,  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

We  Make  A11  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.— Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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Victor- Victrola  XVI 

$200 

Mahogany  or  quartered  oak 


Berliner  Gramophone  Co. ,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


tor- Victrola  VI,  $25  Victor-Victrola  IX,  $50 

Oak  Mahogany  or  oak 

Other  styles  $15,  $40,  $100,  $150.  Victors  $10  to  $100  _ 


Victor-Victrola 

Mahogany 
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k  “lilS  MASTERS  VOICE 


VARIOUS  QUESTIONS. 

L.  C.  P.,  Charlottesville,  Pa. — 1.  Will  the 
use  of  tomato  cans  as  pots  to  transplant 
in  for  tomatoes,  etc.,  pay  for  the  trouble 
where  plenty  of  them  can  be  obtained 
instead  of  buying  three-inch  pots?  What 
do  the  three-inch  pots  cost  and  if  there 
is  any  objection  to  the  use  of  the  cans 
what  is  the  objection?  2.  What  crops 
are  injured  and  what  not  by  manure  having 
shavings  in  it,  used  for  bedding?  3.  Is 
lime,  air-slaked,  injurious  to  compost,  or 
will  the  earth  in  compost  retain  the  am¬ 
monia  as  the  lime  breaks  up  the  nitro¬ 
genous  compounds?  4.  Does  everybody 
else  get  the  same  kind  of  seed  from  the 
government  as  those  I  have  just  returned 
to  Mr.  James  Ilay  (my  Congressman)  ? 
They  are  Moss  Curled  parsley,  French 
Breakfast  radish,  Brussels'  sprouts,  Stone 
tomato  and  some  very  poor  looking  strain 
of  garden  corn.  My  father  has  been  get¬ 
ting  these  same  seeds  with  some  slight 
change  every  decade  or  so,  for  the  last  25 
years  certainly.  5.  Will  the  tarry  sub¬ 
stances  in  the  ammonia  liquor  from  a  gas 
plant,  used  to  moisten  compost,  injure 
crops  upon  which  that  compost  might  be 
used  ? 

Ans. — 1.  I  have  never  found  that  it 
pays  to  take  time  to  tinker  with  the 
old  cans  for  plants  when  one  can  buy 
flower  pots  so  cheaply.  I  have  tried  all 
sorts  of  substitutes  and  find  that  the 
regular  standard  flower  pot  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  in  the  long  run.  You  can 
buy  three-inch  pots  for  about  $4.50  to 
$5  a  thousand,  and  smaller  ones  for  less, 
and  four-inch  pots  for  less  than  a  cent 
apiece  by  the  thousand.  Taken  care  of 
they  last  for  many  years,  and  even 
with  the  occasional  breakage,  they  are 
the  cheapest  thing  in  which  to  grow 
plants.  If  a  man’s  time  Is  worth  any¬ 
thing  it  certainly  does  not  pay  to  spend 
it  fixing  cans  for  use.  Then  the  paper 
flower  pots  are  still  cheaper  at  the  start, 
but  in  the  long  run  the  regular  earthen 
pots  are  cheaper  than  anything  else. 

2-  My  objection  to  manure  in  which 
shavings  and  sawdust  are  used  for  bed¬ 
ding  is  that  the  stuff  decays  slowly  and 
in  my  sandy  soil  damages  in  dry  weather 
the  growth  of  any  plant,  as  the  mate¬ 
rial  causes  acidity  in  the  soil.  I  never 
use  manure  made  in  this  way. 

3.  I  would  never  use  lime  in  a  com¬ 
post  with  manure  and  other  organic 
materials,  as  it  will  certainly  carbonate 
the  ammonia  and  in  that  state  it  is  vola¬ 
tile  and  will  escape.  There  may  be  less 
loss  if  there  is  a  large  amount  of  earth 
in  the  compost  that  will  absorb  the  am¬ 
monia.  I  have  found  it  a  good  thing 
to  mix  lime  with  swamp  muck  and  let 
the  heap  stand  a  year,  and  by  that  time 
the  muck  will  be  sweetened  and  of  use 
on  the  soil-  I  have  used  this  on  can¬ 
taloupes  with  some  addition  of  fertilizer 
in  the  hills,  and  had  good  results  from 
it. 

4.  The  seeds  sent  out  by  Congress¬ 

men  are  the  commonest  sorts  and  the 
papers  are  so  small  that  they  amount 
to  very  little.  For  instance  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  package  containing  Half-long 
Smooth  beet,  Curled  Scotch  kale,  Long 
Scarlet  radish  and  Florida  Favorite 
watermelon,  and  on  each  package  is  the 
request  “Please  report  the  result  of  your 
trial  to  this  Department.”  In  my  case 
they  will  have  to  get  the  report  from 
the  birds,  for  I  empty  the  packages  out 
where  the  sparrows  feed,  as  I  have  a 
great  abundance  of  seed  that  I  have 
confidence  in,  and  have  no  confidence  in 
the  Congressional  seeds,  and  never  plant 
them.  5.  I  have  had  no  experience  with 
the  tarry  substance  you  mention,  but  I 
would  assume  that  it  will  be  poisonous 
to  yegetation.  w.  f.  massev. 


THE  CANNER’S  SIDE. 


In  This  R.  N.-Y.,  on  page  215,  a  Mary¬ 
land  correspondent  tells  about  commercial 
canning  of  tomatoes  in  bis  section.  He 
says  the  growers  receive  .$11  a  ton  for  their 
tomatoes,  the  price  having  increased  from 
$8  in  the  last  two  years,  owing  to  compe¬ 
tition  ;  that  the  canner  gets  70  cents  a 
dozen  for  his  canned  goods,  amounting  to 
$24.50  a  ton — estimating  that  a  ton  of  to¬ 
matoes  will  pack  35  dozen  cans — and  he  is 
unable  to  understand  where  the  large  differ¬ 
ence  of  $13.50  between  the  cost  and  selling 
price  goes. 

The  writer  has  had  some  experience  both 
as  a  grower  of  tomatoes  for  a  cannery  and 
in  canning  them  when  purchased  from  other 
growers,  and  perhaps  can  throw  some  light 
upon  this  point  which  seems  to  trouble  the 
writer  of  the  article  referred  to.  The  mis¬ 
take  he  makes  is  in  supposing  that  the 
cost  of  the  tomatoes  is  the  only  item  of 
expense  in  the  manufacture  of  the  canned 
product.  If  he  has  ever  been  around  a 
cannery  when  in  operation  he  has  noticed 
quite  a  force  of  men  and  women  at  work, 
receiving  and  weighing  the  tomatoes,  scald¬ 
ing,  peeling,  packing  into  cans,  sealing  the 
caps,  cooking,  labeling  and  boxing  for  ship¬ 
ment.  This  labor  expense  usually  exceeds 
the  cost  of  the  tomatoes,  but  is  not  taken 
into  consideration  by  this  writer  in  figur¬ 
ing  out  the  canner’s  profit.  Then  there 
are  other  items  of  expense,  such  as  cans, 
which  cost  $20  per  1000  (more  if  of  the 
“sanitary”  capping  kind)  ;  the  cases  in 
which  the  goods  are  shipped,  the  labels, 
the  fuel,  gasoline,  solder,  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  items  of  cost  in  turning  the  raw  pro¬ 
duct  into  the  packed  form.  The  iuterest  on 


the  investment  and  depreciation  of  the 
plant,  the  only  other  item  mentioned  by 
the  writer  besides  the  cost  of  the  tomatoes, 
amounts  to  little  compared  to  some  of  those 
mentioned.  These  will  reduce  the  difference 
stated  between  the  buying  and  selling  price 
two- thirds.  In  addition  to  these  expenses 
the  canner  must  pay  a  commission  of  two 
per  cent  to  a  broker  for  finding  a  buyer  for 
his  goods,  and  must  also  stand  a  discount 
of  iy2  per  cent  for  cash  payment,  which 
the  purchaser  insists  on  making  rather  than 
take  the  usual  terms  of  30  days’  credit,  and 
which  the  seller  js  quite  willing  to  allow, 
as  he  needs  the  money  in  his  business. 

The  price  paid  for  tomatoes,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Merritt,  is  more,  but  the  selling 
price  less,  than  it  is  in  this  section,  which 
has  become  a  great  canning  section.  The 
selling  price  for  tomatoes  is  $8  a  ton, 
and  the  selling  price  has  not  been  less  than 
75  cents  a  dozen  cans  for  several  years, 
and  for  the  last  two  seasons  has  been  85 
to  00  cents.  At  these  prices  the  profit 
on  a  dozen  cans  of  tomatoes  averages  25 
to  30  cents,  and  unless  10  or  more  car¬ 
loads  are  put  up  in  a  season,  the  result 
will  hardly  justify  the  establishing  of  a 
large  plant  as  it  must  stand  idle  fully  10 
months  of  the  year.  Even  when  he  makes 
shipment  of  his  goods  he  is  not  sure  of  his 
apparent  profit.  His  sale  contract  requires 
him  to  guarantee  against  leaks  and  swells 
and  other  defects  in  his  pack,  of  which 
there  are  always  more  or  less,  caused  by 
imperfect  sealing  of  the  tops,  or  unripe  to¬ 
matoes  going  into  the  cans  and  causing  fer¬ 
mentation.  This  guaranty  covers  a  period 
of  six  months  _  after  the  shipment  of  the 
goods,  and  he  is  sometimes  called  upon  to 
make  these  defects  good.  Growers  of  to¬ 
matoes  are  apt  to  pick  over  their  fields  a 
little  too  thoroughly  at  times,  and  deliver 
some  tomatoes  not  ripe  enough  for  can¬ 
ning,  although  the  contract  specifies  that 
they  must  be  “well  ripened  all  over,  but 
not  soft,  ’  and  in  that  case  his  tomatoes 
must  be  assorted  or  the  load  rejected.  Not 
infrequently  a  canner  who  does  not  exercise 
the  proper  care  in  this  respect  has  his  ship¬ 
ment  rejected  on  inspection,  with  resulting 
heavy  loss.  Viewing  this  matter  from  the 
double  standpoint  of  grower  and  operator, 
the  writer  is  able  to  state  that  fairness 
and  square  dealing  is  not  a  monopoly  of 
one  side.  h.  w. 

Missouri. 


Subduing  Weeds. 

I  have  a  patch  of  land  which  has  had 
nothing  on  for  years,  except  tansy.  I  am 
trying  to  subue  it.  The  ground  appears 
to  be  very  fertile.  My  Intention  is  to 
plant  it  to  onion  sets.  Will  they  be  likely 
to  do  well? 

It  is  doubtful  unless  you  can  give  the 
onions  the  best  of  care — more  than  would 
realy  be  profitable.  We  would  “subdue” 
that  field  by  planting  corn  or  potatoes  in 
hills  and  giving  horse  cultivation  both 
ways.  The  onions  will  require  much  hand 
culture  which  will  cost  too  much. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
B.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


OUR  NEW  BROADWAY  STYLE  BOOK 

WITH  SAMPLES,  FREE  TO  YOU 

We  weave  the 
goods  and  our  own 
New  York-trained 
tailors  make  cloth¬ 
ing  to  your  meas¬ 
ure  in  these  mills 
— you  save  all  deal¬ 
er’s  profits. 

MADE-TO-MEASURE 

Suits  and 
Overcoats 

$10  to  $22 

worth 
$18  to$30 

I  All-wool  fabrics  in 
rich  patterns,  fine¬ 
ly  hand  tailored; 

I  fit,  material, work-  im 
manship, guaranteed  on  money-back  plan. 

,  Delivered  free  anywhere.  Send  post 
[  card  for  samples  and  book. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

203  Main  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


SKIPPED  HILLS  RAISE 
NO  POTATOES 

Every  hill  you  miss  in  planting  i 
means  money  loot  out  o£ 
your  pocket.  No  ma- 
chine  can  plant  per-  ^ 


fectly  unless  there 
is  hand  cor¬ 
rection  of 
misses 
and 
doub- 
1  e  s. 

10  to  50 
bushels 
more  to 
acre, 
usin-j 


^  a 

seed 


piece  in 
every  space 
.  and  one  only.  No 
.  pickers  used — no  in¬ 
jury  to  seed.  Perfect 
placing  of  seed  and  uniform 
spacing.  Can’t  you  see  that 
it  must  pay  for  itself  ? 
Write  for  new  booklet, 
“  -too  per  cent  potato 
//antinp."\Ve  make  full 
line  Potato  Machines, 
Garden  Tools,  Sprayers, 
etc. 

BATEmum  H-F-g  c0- 
Box  1025  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


A  gold  mine  of  information 

Wc  have  Just  published  a  won  derful  new  book 
entitled  “Clover,  thcCireat  $CashMoneyCrop$.” 
This  book  is  truly  a  most  remarkable  source  of 
information  on  the  subject  of  clover  raising. 
For  the  first  time  the  opinions  and  experiences 
of  the  world’s  ’greatest  clover  authorities  and 
practical  growers  have  been  gathered  together 
in  printed  form.  Every  question  you  can  think 
of  is  fully  answered.  It  tells  you  how  to  get 
a  sure  ‘xratch”  first  planting;  how  to  keep 
clover  in  the  rotation;  about  clover  as  a  soil  en- 
richer:  how  to  handle  the  crop  for  hay  and  seed 
production;  how  to  grow  clover  that  makes  rich¬ 
er  feed — that  produces  more  beef  and  more  milk 
— that  puts  immediate  cash  money  in  your 
pocket.  It  explains  the  cause  of  clover  failures; 
how  to  avoid  winter  killing;  how  to  prevent 
ground  heaving;  how  to  guard  against  the  loss 
from  heat  and  drought;  it  tells  all  about  the 
causes  of  “clover  sickness”  and  how  to  deal 
with  it.  These  and  hundreds  of  other  questions 
are  answered,  covering  sixteen  clover  varieties, 
including  Red,  Mammoth,  Crimson,  Alsike, 
Sweet,  \Vhite,  Yellow,  Japan,  Berseen,  Burr, 
Serradilla,  etc. 

This  book  is  a  gold  mine  of  information  to 
the  farmer  who  is  looking  for  bigger  and^better 
results.  Ordinarily  this  book  is  sold  for  35  cents 
per  copy,  but  for  a  short  time  we  will  mail  a 
free  copy,  postage  prepaid,  to  the  readers  of  this 
paper,  or  until  a  certain  number  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed.  If  you  will  write  at  once  you  will  be 
sure  of  getting  a  copy  by  return  mail. 

GALLOWAY  BROS.-BOWMAN  CO.,  BOX  688  M WATERLOO,  IA. 


Guaranteed  Stoves— Direct  from  Factory 
Wholesale  Prices — Freight  Paid 

Buy  a  Gold  Coin  Stove  direct  from  factory  and 
save  $5  to  $-0.  We  pay  freight  and  insure  safe 
delivery  of  stove— polished,  all  ready  to  set  up. 

After  One  Year’s  Trial 

we  will  refund  your  money  if  yon  are  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Send  for  Big  Cata¬ 
log  of 


Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 


and  details  of  our 
PROFIT-SHARING  PLAN 

for  our  customers.  Learn 
how  you  can  get  stoves, 
standard  for  51  years,  at 
a  bargain.  Write  today. 

GOLD  COIN  STOYE  CO.,  3  Oak  Street,  TROY,  N.  Y. 
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DODDER  IN  CLOVER. 

ir.  H,  W.,  Emaus,  Pa. — Last  Spring  we 
dubbed  together  and  I  ordered  the  clover 
seed  for  seven  farmers,  and  it  was  very 
nice  and  clean  looking  seed.  One  of  these 
farmers  had  much  dodder  in  his  field,  while 
the  rest  have  none.  What  is  the  habit  of 
dodder?  Does  it  grow  and  die  after  it  has 
seeded?  Does  it  grow  next  season  in  any 
crop?  Does  the  seed  stay  in  the  ground 
and  sprout  when  it  is  seeded  again  to 
clover  say  three,  four  or  five  years  after¬ 
wards?  Give  a  general  description  of  the 
habits  of  this  troublesome  weed,  and  do  you 
think  the  seed  might  have  been  in  the 
soil  and  not  sown  this  Spring? 

Ans. — Dodder  is  usually  a  parasite. 
It  kills  the  clover  and  Alfalfa  by  twin¬ 
ing  around  the  plants  and  strangling 
them.  When  once  in  the  field  it  will 
spread  quite  rapidly.  It  was  probably  in 
that  clover  seed.  When  buying  such 
seed  it  is  a  good  plan  to  send  a  fair 
sample  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  have 
them  examine  it  for  weed  and  dodder 
seed.  The  dodder  will  spread  more  and 
more  if  left  alone  until  the  sod  is 
plowed  and  some  cultivated  crop  put 
in.  The  best  way  to  handle  it  is  to 
mow  over  the  spots  where  it  is  found. 
Cut  a  couple  of  feet  around  the  dodder 
spot,  dry  the  hay,  pour  on  kerosene  and 
burn  the  place  over.  This  plan  followed 
up  will  get  rid  of  the  dodder. 


PRUNING  THE  GRAPE. 

A.  D.  M.j  Amherst,  Mass. — In  Circular  16 
of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  on  “Pruning  and  Training  the 
Grape,”  F.  E.  Gladwin  advises  that  only 
from  20  to  30  buds  be  left  at  the  annual 
pruning  of  the  Concord.  Does  this  rule  hold 
In  regard  to  other  commonly  cultivated  gar¬ 
den  varieties  of  the  grape?  In  most  of 
our  country  it  is  easy  to  raise  fine  grapes, 
if  we  know  how,  and  are  willing  to  take 
the  moderate  pains  required.  But  outside 
of  those  'who  cultivate  grapes  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale  there  are  very  few  who  know 
how  to  prune  or  train  the  grapevine.  In 
many  gardens  of  central  and  southern  New 
England  grapevines  can  be  found,  but  in 
most  cases  that  have  come  under  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  writer,  the  fruit  is  late, 
deficient  in  size  of  cluster  and  berry,  poorly 
colored,  and  low  in  quality  mainly  because 
the  vines  are  permitted  to  overbear. 

Ans. — It  would  be  impossible  to  lay 
down  definite  rules  regulating  the 
amount  of  wood  for  putting  up  for  any 
variety  in  particular.  This  each  grower 
must  decide  for  himself.  It  will  depend 
upon  local  conditions,  as  climate,  soil, 


adaptability  of  the  variety,  tillage  or 
lack  of  it,  fertilization,  yield  and  wood 
growth  of  the  previous  year  and  system 
of  training.  The  Delaware  is  not  a 


DODDER  AND  SEED. 


successful  grape  for  the  “Chautauqua 
Belt,”  because  it  requires  far  different 
fertilization  and  training  from  the  Con¬ 


cord,  while  the  vineyardist  in  this  region 
has  made  a  specialty  of  the  Concord. 
Likewise  the  Catawba  and  some  other 
varieties.  Occasionally  one  sees  a  vine¬ 
yard  of  these  varieties  operated  by  one 
who  has  made  a  study  of  their  require¬ 
ments  and  is  a  success.  The  Worden 
pruned  as  long  as  the  Concord  yields 
very  inferior  unripe  fruit,  and  no  earlier 
than  the  Concord,  but  pruned  shorter 
it  develops  large  well  ripened  clusters. 
In  my  circular,  “Pruning  and  Training 
the  Grape,”  I  made  the  statement  that 
20  to  30  buds  were  enough  for  the  Con¬ 
cord  and  I  still  maintain  that  more 
marketable  pounds  can  be  harvested 
when  these  limits  are  adhered  to  than 
when  40  are  allowed.  There  are  of 
course  individual  vines  that  will  produce 
perfect  fruit  when  the  latter  number  are 
put  up,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
those  that  will  not  support  10.  There 
are  vineyards  that  from  a  lack  of  care 
in  tillage  and  fertilization  should  not 
support  over  an  average  of  that  num¬ 
ber,  other  vineyards  across  the  fence 
will  support  an  average  of  25.  It  is 
true  more  clusters  will  be  produced  with 
the  larger  number  of  buds,  but  the  ag¬ 
gregate  weight  will  be  less  and  the  qual¬ 
ity  incomparable.  Observation  teaches 
me  that  when  a  vineyard  has  produced 
a  very  large  crop  and  made  a  good 
wood  growth  the  preceding  year,  short 
pruning  should  be  the  rule  for  the  next 
year. 

In  1909  the- Concord  in  the  “Chautauqua 
Belt”  returned  a  large  crop  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  growth  of  vine,  but  the  ener¬ 
gies  that  had  been  expended  in.matur- 
in  the  crop  rather  than  the  wood. 
As  a  result  about  50  per  cent  of  the  buds 
were  winter-killed  and  the  crop  of  1910 
was  proportional.  In  1911  another  large 
crop  was  harvested,  and  good  wood 
growth  attained.  Long  pruning  was 
practiced  generally  at  this  time,  and 
either  because' of  this  or  Winter  injury 
to  the  roots  during  the  Winter  of  1911- 
1912  the  crop  was  reduced  nearly  half, 
and  that  poor  in  quality.  We  have 
here  an  illustration  clear  cut  of  the 
effort  of  over-pruning  in  producing 
yields  alternately.  It  is  common  knowl¬ 
edge  that  some  growers  who  pruned 
moderately  short- each  year  did  not  have 
these  variations  during  these  periods. 
We  have  in  actual  practice  gotten  as 


many  pounds  of  better  grapes  from 
vines  pruned  to  25  buds  than  from  others 
pruned  to  35,  and  we  were  particularly 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  former 
ones,  instead  of  returning  a  decreased 
yield  in  1912  as  the  latter  actually  did, 
made  a  decided  gain.  The  vines  are 
in  rows  side  by  side  and  have  had  uni¬ 
form  treatment. 

I  have  given  these  facts  to  prove  my 
contention  that  too  long  pruning  is  a 
serious  menace  to  the  production  of  fair 
annual  crops  of  first  quality  fruit.  When 
this  practice  is  aggravated  by  late,  in¬ 
frequent  cultivation  and  starvation 
there  can  be  but  one  result.  I  do  not 
presume  to  say  that  all  failures  are  due 
to  these  causes  alone,  for  unseasonable 
and  unfavorable  weather  conditions  can 
bring  about  failure  or  partial  failure, 
but  I  do  maintain  that  if  these  good 
practices  are  adhered  to  such  vineyards 
will  not  suffer  to  the  extent  from 
weather  conditions  that  those  in  which 
too  much  wood  has  been  left  and  good 
tillage  and  fertilization  have  not  been 
the  rule. 

If  all  the  varieties  of  a  given  species 
of  Vitis  were  equally  vigorous  it  would 
be  possible  to  give  somewhat  definitely 
rules  for  the  pruning  of  that  class,  but 
vigor  is  as- variable  in  varieties  of  a 
species  as'  it  is  among  species..  It  is 
true  that  certain  fundamental  rules  have 
been  given  by  earlier  writers  for  the 
method  of  pruning  varieties  of  a  species, 
but  these  have  not  always  worked  out  in 
practice.  In  the  following  statements 
Concord  with  30  to  35  buds  is  consid¬ 
ered  as  long  pruned,  Delaware  requires 
short  pruning,  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  18-20  buds  are  enough.  _  Iona, 
Worden  and  Moore  Early  likewise ;  the 
latter  will  produce  best  when  the  smaller 
canes  are  used.  Lady,  Headlight, 
Hartford.  Eclipse,  Brighton,  Brilliant, 
Green  Mountain  and  Niagara  require 
moderately  long  pruning,  while  Aga¬ 
wam,  Lindley,  Goethe,  Wilder,  Jefferson, 
Herbert  and  Vergennes  require  rather 
long  pruning.  Under  particularly  fav¬ 
orable  or  unfavorable  conditions  these 
statements  might  require  modification, 
but  in  the  main  they  are  an  approxima¬ 
tion.  More  injury  will  result  from  ex¬ 
cessive  long  pruning  than  from  short, 
yet  excessively  short  pruning  is  not  de¬ 
sirable.  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


FIFTY  YEARS’  UNPARALLELED  RECORD,  BOTH  IN  THE  FIELD  AND  WITH  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 

THE  MAPES  MANURES 

ABSOLUTELY  CHOICEST  OF  MATERIALS,  SEASONING,  AND  BEST  METHODS  OF  MANUFACTURE 
AVAILABILITY  WITHOUT  ACIDITY  NO  ROCK  OR  ACID  PHOSPHATES  USED 


IN  THE  FIELD 

The  record  of  The  Mapes  Manures  in  the  field  is  too  well  known  among  our  thousands  of  customers  and  friends,  and  with  us  we 
are  glad  to  say  the  terms  are  practically  interchangeable,  as  most  of  our  good  old  customers  have  become  our  friends  to  require  more  than 
a  reference  to  it. 

WITH  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 

We  are  equally  proud  of  our  Record  with  the  Stations.  There  may  at  times  have  been  an  occasional  chance  analysis  which  was 
not  quite  what  we  would  have  liked  to  have  seen,  and  not  as  we  believe  fairly  representative  of  our  goods,  but  with  the  grand  average  we 
have  no  fault  to  find. 

This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Station  methods  and  valuations  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  must  be  broadly  general  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  general  average  of  the  class  of  goods  examined,  and  can  therefore  never  be  expected  to  do  entire  justice  to  the  user  ol  particularly 
choice  materials  and  unusual  methods  of  manufacture. 

From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  FERTILIZERS ,  1912: 

“  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.’S  fifteen  brands  all  fully  meet  their  guarantees,  with  the  exception  of  No.  553,  in  which  a 
deficiency  of  0.37  per  cent,  of  Potash  is  fully  offset  by  an  overrun  of  0.7  per  cent.  Nitrogen.” 

So  strong  a  statement  is  not  and  could  not  be  made  of  any  firm  which  had  an  equal  or  greater  number  of  brands. 

From  Annual  Bulletin  No.  143 ,  December,  1912,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Inspection  of  Commercial  Fertilizers : 
(It  publishes  a  table  giving  summary  of  results  of  analysis  of  complete  fertilizers  as  compared  with  manufacturers’  gxiarantees) . 

“  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.  Number  of  brands  analyzed,  18;  number  equal  to  guarantee  in  commercial  value,  18.” 

That  is,  every  one  of  The  Mapes  Brands  are  found  to  be  equal  to  their  guarantee  in  commercial  value,  and  of  no  other  company 
having  an  equal  or  a  greater  number  of  brands  can  this  be  said. 

It  publishes  another  table  bearing  on  the  Nitrogen  in  the  different  brands  analyzed.  The  Mapes  F.  &  P.  G.  Co.  show  90.26% 
as  their  percentage  Activity  of  Total  Nitrogen,  which  is  the  essential  point.  No  other  concern  having  an  equal  number  or  greater 
number  of  brands  analyzed  has  anything  like  so  high  a  percentage  Activity  of  Total  Nitrogen. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  The  Mapes  Manures  have  always  been,  and  will  always  continue  to  be,  while  under  the  same  man¬ 
agement,  far  above  the  average  of  fertilizers  offered  for  sale. 

In  speaking  of  this  management,  it  is  certainly  interesting  that  not  only  have  the  Mapeses  continued  successively  in  the  business 
for  three  generations,  grandfather,  father  and  son,  but  the  Lanes,  who  have  been  associated  with  the  Mapeses  from  the  start,  follow  the 
same  identical  record  in  the  business,  grandfather,  father  and  son,  successively,  and  we  ask — can  our  friends  and  customers  have  a  better 
guarantee  than  this  family  management  that  everything  has  been  done  and  will  continue  to  be  done  to  make  the  Mapes  Manures  as  good 
as  the  present  knowledge  of  fertilizer  science  permits  for  the  crops  for  which  they  are  intended. 

-  SEND  FOR  OUR  PAMPHLET  - 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
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THIS  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 


Potato  Growing  in  Virginia. 

I  have  a  piece  of  good  limestone  land 
which  I  have  farmed  in  potatoes  for  three 
successive  years  with  practically  no  re¬ 
sults.  Last  year  the  potatoes  started 
nicely  and  about  the  time  they  should  be¬ 
gin  to  bloom,  they  turned  brown  and  we 
got  no  potatoes.  Have  used  good  seed  and 
manured  the  ground  well,  but  have  used 
no  commercial  fertilizer.  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  another  trial  on  the  same  ground,  if 
so  how  would  you  treat  it?  J.  o.  s. 

Ans. — No,  I  would  certainly  not 
plant  the  same  ground  in  potatoes. 
Constant  repetition  of  the  same  crop  on 
the  land  is  as  bad  in  vegetable  growing 
as  in  general  farming.  The  best  prep¬ 
aration  for  potatoes  is  to  have  a  green 
Winter  crop  on  the  land  to  turn  under. 
Even  rye  will  be  better  than  nothing, 
but  a  clover  sod  is  better.  Then  to  get 
clean  potatoes,  clear  of  scab  fungus,  the 
slightly  acid  conditions  produced  by 
turning  under  a  green  growth  favors 
clean  potatoes.  I  never  use  manure  on 
Irish  potatoes,  for  I  can  always  grow  a 
cleaner  and  better  crop  from  properly 
compounded  fertilizer.  The  manure 
will  give  you  a  rank  growth  of  tops, 
but  lacks  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
essential  to  making  the  tubers.  Then, 
too,  you  failed  to  spray  the  potatoes 
with  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  you  had 
blight  and  the  tops  turned  brown. 
Spraying  is  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  healthy  tops,  and  unless  you  have 
healthy  tops  you  cannot  get  potatoes, 
for  they  are  formed  from  the  starch 
made  through  the  agency  of  the  green 
matter  in  the  leaves,  and  phosphorus 
and  potassium  are  essential  in  the  for¬ 
mation  and  storing  of  starch  by  the 
green  granules  in  the  leaves.  I  make 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  for  potatoes  on 
the  5-5-50  formula.  That  is,  I  slake 
in  a  cask  five  pounds  of  fresh  lime  and 
then  add  water  enough  to  make  it  25 
gallons.  In  another  cask  I  suspend  five 
pounds  of  copper  sulphate  in  hot  water 
to  dissolve  in  a  sack.  Then  make  this 
25  gallons.  Then  pour  the  two  together 
into  a  third  cask,  stirring  all  the  time 
to  mix  well.  Then  strain  into  the 
sprayer  and  it  is  ready  for  immediate 
use.  When  the  beetles  appear,  add  one 
pound  of  lead  arsenate  to  50  gallons  of 
the  mixture  and  spray  to  destroy  them. 
The  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
must  begin  as  soon  as  the  potatoes  are 
well  up  to  a  stand  and  repeated  every 
ten  days,  three  or  four  applications. 
As  a  fertilizer  the  following,  mixture 
is  popular  in  the  trucking  district  of 
the  South :  Acid  phosphate,  900  pounds ; 
nitrate  of  soda,  100  pounds;  cotton  seed 
meal,  600  pounds,  and  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  400  pounds — to  make  a  ton.  The 
growers  of  early  potatoes  in  the  South 
Atlantic  region  will  use  from  1,000  to 
1,500  pounds  of  this  an  acre.  The  lijlit 
soils  of  the  coast  region  are  better 
adapted  to  potatoes  than  your  lime¬ 
stone  soil,  but  you  can  grow  them  with 
the  proper  treatment.  I  make  the  rows 
two  and  a  half  feet  apart,  drop  pota¬ 
toes  cut  to  two  eyes  every  15  inches, 
and  cover  with  a  furrow  from  each  side. 
Then  just  before  they  come  up  I  har¬ 
row  the  ridges  down  level  and  cultivate 
clean  and  slightly  ridge  up  at  last  work¬ 
ing.  w.  F.  M. 


The  Question  of  “  Fillers.” 

What  crops  shall  we  use  for  fillers  in 
the  orchards?  This  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  questions,  if  not  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  that  faces  the  fruit  grower  to¬ 
day.  There  are  a  great  many  varieties 
of  fruit  as  well  as  vegetables  that  we 
can  use  and  do  use,  but  is  it  a  paying 
proposition?  No,  I  will  say  it  is  not 
with  a  great  many  fillers  we  use.  Let 
us  take  the  apple  orchard ;  set  the  trees 
30x30,  35x35  or  even  40x40,  as  they  are 
set  in  some  States,  but  seldom  in  ours, 
as  we  grow  more  of  the  Summer  and 
Fall  varieties  and  they  never  grow  as 
large  and  branch  off  as  far  as  the  Win¬ 
ter  varieties  do.  Therefore  30x30  is  a 
good  distance  for  us  to  set.  After  the 
tree  is  set  in  the  Spring  there  should  not 
be  any  crop  planted  closer  than  five 
feet  on  either  side  of  the  tree;  then 
every  year  until  the  sixth  year  you 
should  move  one  foot  farther  away 
from  the  tree.  I  would  like  to  say  one 
word  to  the  readers;  that  by  moving 
away  one  foot  each  year  does  not  add 
plant  food  to  the  tree;  plant  food  should 
be  added  from  the  bags,  barnyards, 
cover  crops,  and  better  still,  from  all 
three.  When  using  peach  or  apple  trees 
for  fillers  (early  bearing  varieties  of 
apples)  some  growers  set  from  two  to 
three  times  as  many  fillers  as  they  set 


in  their  first  planting,  but  do  they  apply 
plant  food  accordingly?  My  experience 
is  they  do  not.  Therefore  when  the 
trees  are  five  or  seven  years  of  age  and 
should  begin  to  bear  some  fruit,  they 
are  about  the  size  of  a  fair  four-year- 
old  tree.  Then  what  does  the  grower 
say  if  anyone  tells  him  his  trees  are 
small  and  that  his  fillers  are  hurting  the 
permanent  trees,  that  are  supposed  to 
stand  for  50  years?  He  will  say  the 
nurseryman  and  also  some  farm  papers 
tell  him  to  use  trees  for  fillers  and  he 
is  going  by  what  they  say,  for  this  is 
his  first  attempt  at  growing  an  orchard. 
You  can  apply  the  same  rule  to  the 
peach  orchard  as  the  apple.  I  think  18x 
18  is  close  enough  and  plenty  far  enough 
apart  to  set  peaches. 

By  using  peach  trees  for  fillers  in  the 
peach  orchard  3'ou  often  set  the  trees 
back  one  and  two  years.  By  what  I 
have  seen  you  can’t  use  too  much  plant 
food  the  first  two  years  in  the  peach 
orchard  where  they  are  set  18x18. 
Therefore  where  would  your  fillers  get 
their  food,  unless  they  stole  it  from  the 
permanent  trees  that  are  to  stand  for 
15  years?  Again  I  believe  you  should 
apply  plant  food  from  bags,  barnyards 
and  cover  crops,  on  your  peach  orchard 
for  the  first  two  years. 

Readers  will  ask  “What  shall  we  use 
as  fillers  for  the  orchard?  We  cannot 
afford  to  let  that  ground  lie  idle  from 
three  to  seven  years.”  I  would  say  un¬ 
less  you  use  more  plant  food  than  I 
have  ever  seen  used,  never  set  trees  or 
small  fruits  for  fillers,  use  vegetables  or 
hay  crops.  The  vegetables  you  can  use 
and  that  will  also  add  plant  food  to 
your  trees  are  tomatoes,  melons,  beans, 
cabbage,  potatoes,  and  almost  any  of  the 
vegetables  that  are  taken  off  of  the 
ground  the  year  they  are  planted.  Then 
sow  a  cover  crop  of  Crimson  clover, 
rye  and  vetch,  or  if  on  very  poor  soil  a 
good  mixture  is  rye,  vetch  and  turnips. 
If  you  grow  rye  sow  Crimson  clover 
with  it  as  a  cover  crop,  or  if  you  grow 
buckwheat  for  grain  also  use  your  cover 
crop,  and  that  will  add  to  what  your 
hay  and  grain  takes  off.  To  sum  up,  I 
would  say  don’t  use  trees  as  fillers  un¬ 
less  it  is  impossible  to  use  vegetables, 
hay,  grain  or  some  other  crop  that 
dies  in  one  year.  If  you  must  use  trees 
use  plenty  of  available  plant  food  and 
dig  out  from  peaches  when  they  are  six 
years  old  and  from  apples  at  10  years. 

Cape  May  Co.,  N.  J.  e.  d. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  R.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

A  FARMER’S  GARDEN 


T  S  without  real  serious  meaning  to 
many  thousand  farmers  because 
they  think  it  is  too  hard  work  or 
it  is  not  convenient  to  work  a  horse. 
So  many  farmers  fail  to  understand 
what  truly  wonderful  possibilities 
there  are  in  modem  Land  tools 


Wheel  Hoes 
and  Drills 


WON  ACE 

Ido  all  of  the  sowing,  hoeing,  cultivating, 
weeding,  furrowing,  ridging,  etc.,  in  any 
garden,  with  better  results,  far  less  work 
and  some  real  pleasure  for  the  operator. 
88  or  more  combinations  at  $2.50  to  $12,00! 
Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and  write  us 
for  new  booklet,  “Gardening  with 
Modern  Tools"  also  copy  of  our  paper 
“Iron  Age  Farm  and  Garden 
News" — both  are  free. 

BATFMAN  M’F’GCO. 

Box  1022  Grenloch.N.  J. 
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You’ll  be  glad  you  own  a 

FISH  BRAND  REFLEX 
SLICKER 

to  keep  you 
dry. 

Roomy 
Durable 
Comfortable 

Reflex  Edges  makes  it 
impossible  for  water 
to  get  in  at  the  front, 
and  our  “Staydfast" 

Pockets  will  not  rip. 

$3.00  Everywhere 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s 
sent  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  price.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  folder  describing 
this  and  other  FISH 
BRAND  garments. 

ROWER'S  A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 

.  BOSTON 


Tower  Canadian  Limited 
T  oronto  113 


fiSH  BRP^ 


NO  HILL  TOO  ST 
NO  SAND  TOQDEEP 

**  r  * 
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“Olympic”  (illustrated  1  — $1500 

35  H.  P.  four-cylinder  touring  car,  completely  equipped.  Elec¬ 
tric  starter  and  lights  are  optional,  at  an  extra  cost  of  $225. 


“Majestic”— $1975 

45  H.  P.  four-cylinder  touring  car,  completely 
equipped  and  fitted  with  electric  starter  and 
lights. 


“Sultanic”— $2650 

65  H.  P.  six-cylinder  touring  car,  seven-passen¬ 
ger,  completely  equipped  and  fitted  with  electrii 


starter  and  lights.  Five-passenger,  $2500. 


electric  = 


First  Among  Comfortable 
Cars — And  Why 


You’ve  made  up  your  mind  that  you 
want  comfort  in  your  car  this  year. 

And  you  know  the  Jackson  has 
always  been  a  comfortable  car. 

In  view  of  this  reputation,  and  the 
experience  back  of  it.  we  believe 
we  are  justified  in  saying  that  this 
year— more  than  ever  before— the 
Jackson  stands  first  among  easy 
riding  cars. 

This  experience  goe9  back  eleven 
years  in  the  automobile  industry; 
and  twenty  years  farther  in  the 
carriage  building  business. 

There  we  learned  the  value  of  full 
elliptic  springs;  so  we  use  four  on 
every  Jackson  model. 

There  we  learned  that  high  seat 
backs  and  soft  thick  cushions  are 
easiest  riding;  so  we  build  Jackson 
seatbackstoshoulderheight,make 
the  cushions  10  inches  thick  and 


tilt  them  a  trifle  toward  the  rear,  g 

Long  wheelbases  and  large  wheels 
and  tires  help  make  the  car  ride 
easier.  All  Jacksons  have  long 
wheelbases  and  large  wheels  and 
tires. 

Our  engineers  do  their  share  toward 
comfort  by  determining  the  right 
weight  and  balancing  it  correctly; 
by  providing  enough  power,  and  a 
reserve;  by  designing  a  mechan¬ 
ism  that  is  silent,  faithful  and 
durable. 

Comfort  has  been  a  hobby  with  US 
for  years;  and  we  give  you  the 
maximum  result  of  our  experience 
and  study  and  experiments  in 
these  Jacksons. 

Write  today jjfor  his  name  and  the 
handsome  new  catalog. 

Have  the  Jackson  dealer  give  you 
a  ride  over  your  own  roads. 


JACKSON  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  1500  E.  Main  St.,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


TRADE  MARK 


>Q>£dtft0A. 
EDISON 
PULVERIZED 
LIMESTONE 

Nature’s  Crop  Producer 

Made  from  the  purest  Crystaline  White 
Limestone  obtainable. 

Pulverized  like  flour;  owing  to  its  fine¬ 
ness  of  division,  immediately  avail¬ 
able  to  plant  life. 

Not  being  Caustic,  can  be  applied  at 
any  time  without  danger  to  plant  life. 

The  best  and  cheapest  form  of  Lime 
for  all  crops. 

Especially  recommended  for  Alfalfa. 

Sustains  fertility  and  increases -pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  soil. 

For  Sample,  Booklet,  Price,  etc.,  address 

Edison  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Stewartsville,  N.  J. 


GROUND  LIMESTONE 

FOR  SOIL  IMPROVEMENT 

Alfalfa  and  Clover  MUST  have  it 
ANALYSIS  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  circulars  ORDER  EARLY 

THE  STEARNS  LIME  COMPANY 

DANBURY,  CONN. 


Save  25%  on  Your  Fertilizer  Bills 
By  Home  Mixing 

Urged  and  endorsed  by  all  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions,  Agricultural  Colleges,  Institute  Lect¬ 
urers,  Journal  Writers  and  Scientific  Agricul¬ 
turists.  Opposed  by  every  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  manufacturer.  Why?  Guess.  Homo 
Mix  and  save  money,  besides  knowing  sources 
of  plant  food  are  genuine  and  best,  assuring 
better  crops. 

We  are  largest  importers  and  manufacturers 
of  straight  Fertilizer  Materials  and  pioneers 
of  Home  Mixing.  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Potashes, 
Acid  Phosphate,  Tankage,  etc.,  at  right  prices, 
in  any  quantities. 

Write  today  forfree  booklet  on  Home  Mixing 
— How  and  Why.  Copy  an  analysis  from  an 
old  fertilizer  bag.  send  it  to  us  and  ask  us  to  give 
you  formula  and  cost  of  materials  for  same 
delivered  your  station.  You  wilL  be  surprised. 

WRITE  TODAY 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY,  26  BRIDGE  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Pure  Canada  Hardwood  Ashes 

THE  JOYNT  BRAND 

The  best,  cheapest  and  most  lasting  fertilizer  in 
the  world.  They  are  nature’s  own  plant  food  to 
build  up  the  land  and  restore  it  to  its  original  fer¬ 
tility.  Write  for  prices  and  information.  Address 

JOHN  JOYNT,  LUCKNOW,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 

References:  Duns  or  Brudstreets  or  Rank  of  Hamilton,  Lucknow 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 


000  offered  for  r'ertain  Inven¬ 
tions.  Book  “How  to  Of  tain  a  Patent'* 
and  “What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Rend 
roup'll  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers’  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  PatentAtt’ys 

Established  16  Years 

986  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Plant  Food— Spring,  1913 


FERTILIZE** 


The  subject  of  Plant  Food  should  interest 
every  intelligent  farmer  Right  Now — in  con¬ 
nection  with  1913  crops,  so  soon  to  be 
planned  for.  Don’t  throw  money  away  on 
inferior  fertilizers  because  they  are  cheap. 
Make  this  year’s  crops  Bigger  and  Better  than  ever  before.  W e  can  helpyou 

Write  today  for  our  booklets,  “Soil  Fertility,”  “The  Grass  Crop,”  “The  Apple” 
and  Hubbard’s  Bone  Base  1913  Almanac,  which  contains  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  soil,  fertilizers  and  other  farm  subjects.  Sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Department  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 


1913. 
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A  FARMER  S  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Part  II. 

Gaillardia  (blanket  flower).  These  are 
among  the  most  free-blooming  of  peren¬ 
nials.  The  second  year  they  bloom  from 
late  Spring  until  cut  down  by  hard  frost. 
They  are  uninjured  by  light  frosts.  The 
mixed  are  yellow  and  red-brown,  and 
when  mixed  with  Delphinium  in  bou¬ 
quets  are  simply  grand.  They  are  very 
easily  raised  from  seed,  germinating  in 
five  to  eight  days,  and  are  extremely 

hardy.  Height  two  feet. 

Geum  (Avens).  A  bright  scarlet, 

blooms  for  a  long  time  in  Summer. 
Fine  for  bouquets.  Germinates  in  20 
days.  Wants  full  sun.  Grows  one  foot 
high. 

Gypsophila  (baby’s  breath).  G.  pan- 
iculata,  white,  two  feet  high,  is  fine  for 
cutting.  Other  varieties  may  be  ob¬ 

tained  in  pink  and  rose.  Full  sun;  ger¬ 
minates  in  10  days. 

Helenium  (sneezeweed).  Golden  yel¬ 
low  and  fine  for  cutting;  two  feet  high. 
Germinates  in  five  days.  Give  it  full 
sun  and  any  kind  of  soil. 

Hollyhock.  The  double  is  fine.  Sown 
in  early  April,  they  germinate  in  five 
days.  Give  full  sun  and  treat  as  bien¬ 
nials,  as  the  flowers  are  small  after 
they  have  once  bloomed.  Height,  five 
to  seven  feet.  Bloom  in  midsummer. 

Heuchera.  Small  bell-shaped  flowers 
in  Summer  and  Fall.  Wants  sun;  18 
inches  high ;  good  for  cutting,  Hybrids 
best,  and  germinates  in  20  days.  Flow¬ 
ers  all  colors. 

Hypericum  (St.  John’s-wort)  is  an¬ 
other  golden-yellow  lover  of  sun.  Mar¬ 
vellous  free  all-season  bloomer.  Has 
large  flowers,  grows  two  feet  high  and 
germinates  in  20  days. 

Hesperis  (Sweet  rocket).  An  early 
Spring  bloomer.  The  mixed  has  a  good 
range  of  colors.  Grows  two  to  three 
feet  high. 

Iberis  (hardy  candytuft).  As  soon 
as  the  snow  is  gone  it  begins  to  bloom 
and  remains  fresh  for  a  month.  May 
be  had  in  white  and  blush  white. 
Grows  eight  to  10  inches.  Wants  full 
sun,  and  germinates  in  15  days. 

Incarvillea  (hardy  gloxinia).  Very 
beautiful  flowers  in  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer.  Germinates  under  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  25  days.  Any  position, 
sun  or  shade.  Grows  18  inches  high. 

Iris. — Kaempferi  or  Japanese  iris  is 
very  beautiful.  Does  best  in  a  moist 
soil,  but  will  succeed  anywhere ;  has  a 
great  variety  of  colors.  It  may  be 
germinated  in  a  moist  place  in  about 
50  days,  but  it  is  best  to  plant  in  the 
Fall,  and  it  will  come  up  in  the  Spring. 
Grows  two  feet  high. 

Inula  (fleabane)  is  fine  for  the  bor¬ 
der.  Give  it  full  sun;  it  will  grow  two 
feet  high  and  have  an  abundance  of 
yellow  and  orange  flowers  in  Summer 
and  Fall.  Germinates  in  15  days. 

Lychnis  (campion).  Get  the  hybrids, 
give  them  full  sun  and  they  will  be 
covered  with  bright  flowers  in  May  and 
June.  They  want  full  sun;  grow  two 
feet  high  and  germinate  in  10  days. 

Myosotis  (forget-me-not)  needs  little 
description.  All  varieties  are  fine.  I 
prefer  Alpestris  Victoria.  The  plants 
have  a  strong  growing  dwarf  habit,  with 
sky-blue  flowers.  Plant  Myosotis  in 
very  early  Spring,  as  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  germinate  (about  30  days).  The 
seed  should  be  barely  covered.  It  suc¬ 
ceeds  best  in  a  shady,  moist  situation, 
but  does  well  anywhere.  Give  a  slight 
protection  in  Winter.  The  new  variety 
Ruth  Fisher  has  broad  dark-green  foli¬ 
age  and  large  flowers ;  is  very  hard  to 
germinate. 

Pinks  (Dianthus)  are  not  to  be  neg¬ 
lected  in  an  article  on  hardy  plants. 
They  bloom  the  first  year  from  seed, 
remain  green  all  Winter  and  early  the 
second  year  are  a  mass  of  bloom.  I 
never  had  good  luck  wintering  carna¬ 
tions,  but  the  Marguerite  is  quite  hardy 
and  fine  for  cutting.  Germinates  in 
eight  days. 

Polemonium  (Jacob's  ladder)  is  a 
grand  old-fashioned  border  plant,  one 
foot  high.  It  comes  in  white  and  blue 
and  likes  partial  shade.  Germinates  in 
10  days. 

Platycodon  (balloon  flower)  is  closely 
allied  to  the  Campanula.  Forms  neat, 
compact  bushes  of  branching,  upright, 
habit,  two  to  three  feet  high ;  blue  flow¬ 
ers,  and  bloom  for  about  a  month,  be¬ 
ginning  about  the  middle  of  June.  If 
given  a  mulch  in  Winter  it  is  quite 
hardy.  Wants  sun  and  takes  15  days 
to  germinate. 

Perennial  peas  (Lathyrus).  While  not 
a  climber,  require  a  support  or  trellis. 
They  have  not  the  fragrance  of  sweet 
peas,  but  are  very  pretty  and  live  a 
number  of  years  if  given  the  protec¬ 
tion  afforded  by  a  mulch  in  Winter. 


They  want  full  sun,  germinate  easily  in 
15  to  25  days,  grow  four  to  six  feet 
high  and  come  in  a  number  of  shades. 

Oriental  poppy  is  hardy,  will  bloom 
the  first  year  from  seed  and  can  be 
moved  to  permanent  quarters  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Do  not  move  but  once,  or  in 
Spring,  as  they  do  not  transplant  as 
readily  as  other  plants.  Colors  run 
through  various  shades  of  red.  Grows 
1^2  feet  high;  germinates  in  10  days. 
After  first  year  they  bloom  in  Spring 
and  die  down,  coming  up  again  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Give  them  full  sun. 

Primula  (hardy  primroses).  Japon- 
ica  is  queen  of  the  primroses  and  the 
hybrids  are  better.  Bloom  in  Spring 
in  a  half  shady  place.  Grow  one  foot 
high  and  germinate  in  15  days. 

Hardy  Phlox  may  easily  be  raised 
from  seed.  Planted  in  the  Spring  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  germinate.  Plant 
fresh  seed  in  the  Fall  and  it  will  all 
come  up  in  the  Spring.  Height  two  to 
four  feet.  Give  full  sun. 

Peonies  may  be  raised  from  seed, 
but  it  takes  a  year  to  germinate  and 
five  years  to  get  a  flower.  It  is  best  to 
get  roots  and  plant  where  they  are  to 
remain  for  years.  Give  full  sun. 

Saxifrage  is  fine  for  any  place,  cov¬ 
ered  with  flowers  as  soon  as  the  frost 
is  out  of  the  ground  in  the  Spring. 
Grow  one  foot  high  and  colors  are 
from  light  pink  to  crimson-purple.  It 
will  thrive  in  any  kind  of  soil,  in  sun 
or  shade,  and  germinates  in  15  days. 

Stokesia  (cornflower  aster)  bears 
beautiful  lavender-blue  cornflower-like 
flowers  four  to  five  inches  across  from 
June  until  October.  Height  two  feet. 
Germinates  in  10  days. 

Sweet  William.  There  is  an  ever- 
blooining  variety,  but  I  have  never  tried 
it.  The  old-fashioned  kind  planted  in 
the  Spring  and  set  out  one  foot  apart, 
where  it  is  to  grow,  as  soon  as  large 
enough,  will  fill  the  bed  and  make  a 
grand  show  for  six  weeks  the  second 
Summer.  While  the  plants  will  live 
several  years,  it  is  advisable  to  treat  as 
biennials,  planting  each  Spring.  The 
flowers  will  be  much  larger.  I  consider 
the  single  finer  than  the  double.  Wants 
full  sun;  grows  \l/>  feet  high  and  ger¬ 
minates  in  eight  days. 


Tritoma  (red-hot  poker  plant)  has 
showy  spikes  of  bloom  three  feet  high. 
Germinates  in  25  days;  needs  a  good 
deal  of  protection  in  Winter.  Give  full 
sun.  Roots  may  be  purchased. 

Wallflowers.  —  The  double  German 
are  not  extremely  hardy,  but  if  given 
slight  protection  will  live  through  the 
Winter  and  produce  heads  of  very  frag¬ 
rant  yellow  and  brown  flowers  the  next 
Spring.  They  grow  V/z  feet  high,  want 
full  sun  and  germinate  in  about  15  days. 

Yuccas  may  be  raised  from  seed,  but 
take  a  long  time  to  germinate.  They 
grow  three  feet  high,  have  a  subtropical 
appearance  and  rejoice  in  full  sun. 
Many  large  white  flowers  are  borne  on 
a  long  stem.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
this  flower  stalk  is  not  killed  in  the 
Spring  by  late  frosts. 

I  have  recommended  the  starting  of 
biennials  in  the  early  Spring.  This  is 
not  the  common  practice.  They  are 
generally  started  in  June  and  July,  but 
it  gives  an  amateur  too  much  trouble  to 
carry  these  late-started  plants  through 
the  hot  Summer  months.  L.  p.  c. 


Time  for  Orchard  Pruning. 

What  is  the  best  time  of  year  to  prune 
young  apple,  pear  and  cherry  trees,  before 
they  reach  the  bearing  age?  What  would 
be  the  difference  in  effect  on  the  tree  be¬ 
tween  pruning  in  March  and  in  July,  in 
New  England?  What  is  considered  the  best 
dressing  for  wounds ;  and  is  it  necessary 
to  apply  this  on  small  trees?  i.  c.  f. 

We  prefer  to  prune  in  late  Winter  or 
early  Spring — just  enough  to  shape  the  tree 
and  no  more.  July  pruning  might  and  prob¬ 
ably  would  induce  a  little  early  bearing 
habit,  but  in  some  seasons  with  a  warm 
Fall  it  would  leave  too  much  tender  wood. 
A  good  grafting  wax  is  suitable  for  cov¬ 
ing  wounds. 


Farmf.rs  and  Good  Roads. — The  Winni¬ 
peg  Telegram  says :  “Among  the  ways  of 
providing  better  transportation  facilities  for 
the  dairyman  and  farmer,  none  seem  more 
feasible  than  a  radial  system  of  good  roads 
running  out- into  the  country  for  10  or  15 
miles.  Farmers  then  could  drive  in  with 
their  products  at  any  season  of  the  year 
and  save  the  profits  of  possibly  two  mid¬ 
dlemen  and  of  at  least  one,  the  railroad. 
In  practice  it  generally  works  out  that 
this  saving  is  shared  by  both  the  consumer 
and  producer.  It  would  seem  that  any  city 
could  well  afford  to  contribute  generously 
as  a  business  proposition  to  such  a  pro¬ 
ject  which  would  both  bring  trade  to  her 
merchants  and  cheaper  food  for  her  peo¬ 
ple.” 


SPRAYERS  NECESSARY 

Some  States  make  you  sp^ay  now;  others  will 
follow  soon.  But  you  must  apply  right  solu¬ 
tions,  at  the  right  time,  in  the  right  way.  You 
need  a.  Sprayer  with  best  pumps 
and  adjustments  for  your  purpose. 


mum 


SPRAYERS 

1  have  these  advantages.  40  com¬ 
binations — Bucket,  Knapsack, 
Barrel,  Tractionand  Power  Spray¬ 
ers— S3  to  $300.  Pumps  outside, 

will  not  corrode;  handle  any  solution 
Sprayers  in  units,  complete  or  in  parts  to  build  up 
'  those  already  in  use.  Ask  your  dealer  “ 

[  to  show  them  and  write  for  new  booklet, 

"Spraying  Vines,  Trees  and , 
flushes."  We  also  make  full  line! 

[  potato  machines,  garden  tools,  etc. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G 

Box  1U2N 

^Grenloch,  PT.  J. 

this  at  any  time. 


Reduced  Factory  Prices 


\on 

f shipp' 
you  it 


Quaker  City  £,ELELns 


shipped  direct  to  you.  Saves 
you  money,  time  and  trouble. 

We  pay  the  freight.  Try  the 
size  and  style  you  want  at  our  risk 
on  IO  Days  Free  Trial.  Send 
it  back  if  notsatisfactory.  High¬ 
est  quality  standard  for  46 
years— now  better  made  than  ever 
Grinds  coarsest  and  finest 
meal— all  grains,  separate  or 
and  ear  corn  with  or  without 
—23  styles— hand  powerto20 
Accept  our  offer — no  risk  to  you. 

Illustrated  catalog  Free.  Also  Farm 

Supply  Catalog  ol  labor  saving  _ 

farm  machinery  at  factory  prices.  ■■■■ 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  COMPANY 
D«pt.E.  3740  W.  Filbert  St.,  PhllaOelphl.,  P* 
D«pt,T.  8700  So.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago, 


Suppl 
farm  1 

V 


America’s 

For  42  Years 


yj 


•s 


LET 

THE 

WIND 


PUMPY0UR 


WATER 


FOR 


SAMSON 

WIND  MILL 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

Wo  also  build  Ideal  Feed 
Mills,  Pump  Jacks,  Hand 
Grinding  Mills  for  Poultry  Rais* 
era.  Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage 
Cutters  and  Brass  Candle  Sticks 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

_  188  Samson  Avenue  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 

■  L. - - -  -  — ■ 


NOTHING 


WHY  PAY  FOR  GASOLINE 
WHEN  WIND  IS  FREE1 
Get  a  Big,  Heavy,  Powerful, 
Light  Running,  Doable  Geared 


AROOSTOOK 

THIS  EXHIBIT  t-AWe, 


CLEVELAND  tO.efJ*”11?, 


mvrn-m  t 
J&Mltlt 


tif-J 


12  *** 


This  display  won  The  Grand  Sweepstakes  Trophy  for  the  Best  State  Exhibit  of  Potatoes 

($750.00  Sterling  Silver  Cup)  at  the  New  York  Land  Show,  1912 

These  potatoes  were  raised  by  the  E.  L.  Cleveland  Company  of  Houlton,  Me.,  the  largest  seed  potato  growers 
in  the  country.  The  competition  was  open  to  the  entire  United  States  and  Canada.  The  first  prize  for  Best 
County  Exhibit  of  Potatoes  ($200.00  Silver  Cup)  was  also  won  by  the  E.  L.  Cleveland  Company. 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  have  been  on  the  market  for  over  fifty-five  years.  During  all  this  time  they  have  main¬ 
tained  the  highest  standard  of  excellence.  To-day  they  combine  the  highest  teachings  of  agricultural  science 
with  the  results  of  long  practical  experience.  Why  not  avail  yourself  of  these  advantages  when  these  really 
superior  goods  are  sold  at  prices  no  higher  than  are  commonly  charged  for  fertilizers  of  the  ordinary  soi  t  ? 
The  E.  L.  Cleveland  Company  use 

E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 

Manufactured  only  by 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 


You  should  read  “The  Story  of  a  Profitable  Potato  Crop," 
by  an  Aroostook  County,  Me.  farmer.  Free  on  request. 


51  Chambers  Street,  New  York 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

“THE  BADGER  STATE.” 

No.  3. 

Early  Days. — Dr.  Babcock  spoke  of  the 
early  life  of  the  College.  There  were  but 
few  students  in  agriculture  and  it  was 
hard  to  know  just  what  to  teach  them.  I 
know  about  this,  for  when  I  went  to  an 
agricultural  college  30  years  ago  the 
“course”  was  in  some  ways  inferior  to  that 
in  a  modern  high  school.  The  fact  is  that 
the  teachers  in  these  earlier  days  did  not 
know  what  to  teach  or  how  to  teach  it. 
For  example,  at  my  old  college  there  was 
a  course  in  dairying.  There  was  a  herd 
of  Short-horn  cows,  but  no  dairy  apparatus 
whatever  except  an  old-fashioned  dash  churn 
which  the  farm  manager’s  wife  occasionally 
used !  This  remembrance  of  the  crude  form 
of  instruction  the  old-timers  knew  is  the 
first  tiling  which  comes  into  mind  when  we 
see  a  modern  agricultural  college  and  the 
crowd  of  hopeful  students.  Dr.  Babcock 
tells  me  he  would  often  go  into  his  class 
room  in  those  days  wondering  how  he 
boys  understand  the  mes- 
them.  How  could  agricul- 
be  put  into  a  language 
untrained  young  minds  could 
That  was.  and  is  still,  the 
great  problem  of  farm  education.  The  pub¬ 
lic  country  schools  of  that  day  were  not 
training  boys  and  girls  to  think  so  they 
could  follow  the  stronger  thought  at  the 
college.  In  addition  to  this  the  problem 
of  what  to  teach  and  the  methods  of 
teaching  were  at  best  experiments.  Thus 
the  earlier  days  of  agricultural  education 
were  filled  with  efforts  to  fit  an  unformed 
educational  system  upon  untrained  minds ! 

I  sometimes  wonder  that  the  “new  edu¬ 
cation”  ever  succeeded  or  that  it  did  not 
turn  out  a  great  army  of  “misfits.” 

Hard  Problems. — In  some  ways,  too, 
Wisconsin  presented  harder  problems  in  the 
racial  habits  of  her  people.  Dr.  Babcock 
gave  me  one  illustration  of  this.  There 
came  into  his  class,  one  year,  two  German 
boys  who  could  not  understand  a  word  of 
English.  They  would  sit  through  the  lec¬ 
ture  and  demonstrations  and  get  the  other 
boys  in  the  class  to  explain  what  they  could 
not  otherwise  understood.  At  the  end 
of  the  term  they  asked  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  write  their  examination  papers 
in  German.  They  prepared  excellent  papers 
in  German  script — showing  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  the  trained 
German  mind  carried  them  on  to  further 
Investigation.  Now  these  boys  were  born 
and  raised  in  Wisconsin  within  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  miles  of  the  college ;  yet 
they  had  lived  and  prospered  without 
enough  English  to  enable  them  to  under¬ 
stand  the  college  lectures.  The  same 
thing  might  be  said  of  three  or  four  other 
nationalities  in  that  earlier  day.  This 
incident  merely  illustrates  the  great  prob¬ 
lem  which  the  Wisconsin  College  Is  working 
out  with  great  success  by  learning  the  vital 
points  of  human  nature  upon  which  all 
races  and  creeds  may  agree. 

Influence. — Dr.  Van  Ilise,  president  of 
the  Wisconsin  University,  told  me  that  this 
great  school  had  influenced  the  history  of 
its  State  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
State  University  in  America.  I  think  that 
is  unquestionably  true,  and  the  larger  part 
of  that  influence  is  due  to  the  work  of  the 
agricultural  college  in  reaching  close  to  the 
people.  In  the  older  days  of  New  York 
State,  Cornell  University  grew  rich  and 
great  very  largely  through  the  advertising 
and  friendly  sympathy  given  by  the  old 
agricultural  college  under  Prof.  I.  1*.  Hob- 
erts.  The  great  college  of  to-day  belongs  to 
another  era — with  probably  more  money 
given  to  poultry  equipment  than  Prof.  Rob¬ 
erts  had  for  his  entire  work.  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  foundation  work.  It  is  now 
covered  by  great  buildings  which  swarm 
with  humanity.  But  let  us  not  forget  the 
pioneer  days  which  made  all  this  possible. 
The  State  of  Wisconsin  was  saved  for 
America  by  a  mere  handful  of  forgotten  and 
neglected  pioneers — who  were  left  to  do 
the  impossible  with  their  axes  and  guns. 
This  great  nation  did  not  pour  its  wealth 
of  men  and  money  into  Wisconsin  until 
the  pioneers  had  done  their  part — and  it 
is  so  with  our  agricultural  education.  There 
was  sterling  stuff  in  the  men  and  the 
methods  which  made  agricultural  education 
possible,  and  this  must  not  be  lost  out 
in  the  modern  shuffle  of  power  and  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Growth. — I  cannot  say  that  Wisconsin 
is  working  out  her  farm  education  problem 
to  better  advantage  than  other  States,  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  know,  but  without  question 
there  is  a  mighty  force  gathering  at  Madi¬ 
son.  One  could  feel  it  in  the  swarming 
crowd  that  had  gathered  from  all  over  the 
State.  There  were  boys  of  15  or  younger 
and  gray-haired  men  who  had  come  to  the 
college  for  the  first  time — drawn  there  by 
an  irresistible,  power  to  investigate  and 
learn.  I  noticed  that  spirit  particularly — 
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with  evident  and 
in  their  trip.  Dr. 
short  courses  have 
various  ways.  Stu- 
after  taking  the 


it  was  not  a  .  gathering  for  fun  or  for  a 
pleasant  outing  only — but  for  serious  busi¬ 
ness.  You  met  men  and  their  wives  or 
daughters  on  the  cars  or  on  the  streets 
bound  for  the  college 
open  pride  and  interest 
Russell  told  me  that  the 
developed  the  college  in 
dents  have  come  back 
short  course  and  entered  for  the  longer 
term.  Many  have  brought  others  with  them. 
These  boys  went  home  and  talked  of  the 
wonderful  things  they  had  seen  and  heard. 
In  some  cases  their  parents  would  listen 
a  little  doubtingly  and  then  quietly  plan 
to  investigate.  So  it  happened  that  the 
next  year  the  older  people  might  come 
back  with  the  children  to  see  for  themselves 
what  influences  surrounded  these  students 
This  advertised  the  college,  and  also  main 
tained  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the  teachers 
for  these  older  critics  would  be  keen  to 
look  for  defects  if  their  children  were  to 
leave  home. 

There  was  a  band  of  some  80  young 
boys  who  were  having  a  glorious  time  with 
glory  of  the  right  sort.  These  were  corn 
growers  who  had  won  prizes  at  local  fairs 
or  corn  shows.  Formerly  these  prizes  were 
paid  in  cash,  but  this  plan  did  not  alw'ays 
give  good  results.  So  it  was  arranged  to 
give  as  a  corn  prize  a  week’s  trip  to  Madi¬ 
son  with  all  expenses  paid.  And  so  these 
young  corn  growers  were  here,  listening 
and  seeing  things  which  they  will  always 
remember.  They  met  the  Governor  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  saw  the  Legislature  in  session  and 
got  a  little  of  the  spirit  and  inspiration  of 
education.  One  man  told  me  that  these 
boys  “were  in  fairyland”  for  a  week.  It 
was  true,  and  they  each  carried  one  of  the 
fairies  back  home — a  silent  companion 
either  to  bring  them  back  some  day  or 
make  them  study  out  some  nobler  way  of 
life  at  home.  As  an  example  of  what  these 
boys  do,  Dr.  Russell,  in  his  report,  tells 
the  following : 

“In  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  young 
boys  who  have  taken  part  in  this  work  in 
former  years  are  now  going  into  the  pure¬ 
bred  seed  business.  The  case  of  Pierce 
Martiny  of  Baraboo  typifies  the  results  that 
flow  from  this  line  of  extension  activity. 
This  youngster  had  become  interested  in 
these  corn  contests  and  had  won  recognition 
at  the  local  fair.  Through  his  success,  the 
father  was  induced  to  use  the  improved 
variety  of  corn  with  which  the  son  had 
won.  Last  year,  the  boy  came  to  the  Boys’ 
Course,  and  in  partnership  with  his  father 
had  enough  seed  corn  so  that  he  sold  over 
$500  worth  at  the  time  of  the  Farmers’ 
Course.  This  Fall  he  and  his  father  have 
over  a  thousand  bushels  for  sale.  Already 
a  seedsman  has  contracted  and  paid  the 
boy  $2  a  bushel  at  wholesale  for  600  bush¬ 
els.  Verily,  ‘a  little  child  shall  lead  them.’  ’’ 

The  college  is  reaching  out  into  all  sorts 
of  rural  activities,  with  a  most  thorough 
organization.  If  the  work  is  continued  the 
time  will  come  when  the  college  authorities 
will  know  the  location  and  character  of 
every  church,  every  Grange,  every  social 
or  business  organization  which  touches  the 
life  of  Wisconsin  farmers.  They  will  be 
able  to  show  you  on  a  map  the  location 
of  practically  every  farm  home  in  the 
State,  and  something  about  its  ownership 
and  prospects.  That  is  needed  work,  and 
something  the  agricultural  college  may  well 
do.  Wisconsin  seems  to  be  moving  away 
from  the  old  theory  that  the  agricultural 
college  must  show'  howr  to  produce  more 
and  then  sit  down  and  think  it  over.  Here 
is  a  college  which  recognizes  its  larger 
duty  to  the  State  and  to  the  farmer  as  a 
man  as  well  as  a  producer.  h.  w.  c. 
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Wilcox  Fertilizers 


leave 


Drive  the  production  of  your  soil  to  its  top  notch  of  efficiency  an 
margin  of  nutrition  to  spare. 

Our  fertilizers  are  accurately  compounded  and  so  treated  that  the  crops  take 
them  up  readily.  Our  22  years  of  experience  and  extreme  care  in  manufacture 
enable  us  to  offer  you 

Fertilizers  that  Fertilize  —  Wilcox  Fertilizers 

You  can’t  go  wrong  if  you  apply  sound  farming  rules  — use  good  seed  and 
WILCOX  FERTILIZERS. 

THE  WILCOX  FERTILIZER  CO.,  MYSTIC,  CONN. 


Land  Plaster  and  Hen  Manure. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  G.  Howard  Davison 
wrote  an  article  advocating  the  use  of 
land  plaster  as  an  absorbent  and  eonserver 
of  ammonia  under  hen  perches,  etc.  Im¬ 
mediately  afterward  two  experimenters  of 
Cornell,  I  think,  controverted  Mr.  Davison’s 
statements  and  claimed  that  the  plaster  lib¬ 
erated  the  ammonia,  which  was  lost.  In 
a  recent  issue  you  recommended  the  use 
of  land  plaster  and  explain  its  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  hen  manure  and  ammonia 
therein  in  practically  the  same  way  that 
Mr.  Davison  did,  and  quite  contrary  to  the 
Cornell  men.  Who  is  right?  w.  r.  d. 

No.  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

There  must  be  some  mistake  about  this. 
Wc  doubt  if  Cornell  ever  stated  that  land 
plaster  liberates  the  ammonia  of  manure. 
Land  plaster  Is  sulphate  of  lime  and,  as 
we  have  often  stated,  Its  chemical  action 
is  to  change  the  gas,  carbonate  of  ammonia, 

into  a  staple  form,  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
You  must  use  enough  of  the  land  plaster 
to  make  this  action  complete,  but  chem¬ 
ists  agree  that  it  has  this  effect.  Did 
not  the  Cornell  people  refer  to  wood  ashes? 
If  so  they  were  right,  for  the  ashes  con¬ 
tain  lime  which,  unlike  the  plaster,  does 
“liberate  ammonia.”  Some  authorities  ad¬ 
vise  the  use  of  kainit,  a  German  potash  salt 
for  keeping  hen  manure.  Land  plaster  has 
served  us  well — drying  the  manure  into 
chunks  so  that  it  may  be  crushed'  or  ground 
fine. 


ODORLESS  FERTILIZE 

FARMERS’  FERTILIZER  CO.  of  America,  Inc. 


Manufacturers  of  all1  grades  of  Inoculated  Odorless  Fertilizers,  Soluble  Pliosphatic  Tame, 
Ground  Rock  Phosphate,  Basie  Absorbent  Meal,  want  Responsible  Agents  Immediately.  Fertilizers 
manufactured  under  a  new  patent  process  which  does  not  require  sulphuric  or  other  injurious 
acid;  always  dry  and  drillable,  never  harden  nor  rot  the  sacks;  analyses  guaranteed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  State  Laws.  Write  immediately  for  Exclusive  Territory. 
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Try  this  galvanized  adjustable  farm  gate  60 
days  before  buying  it.  No  deposit,  no  payment 
until  you  say  you  want  to  buy  the  gate.  Send  for  our 
Free  Use  Order  Card  and  big  Farm  Gate  Book.  Address 

OWA  GATE  CO„  45th  St.  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
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ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

25  Designs— All  Steel 

Handsome,  cost  less  than  wood* 
more  durable.  Don't  buyafenco 
until  you  get  our  Fret)  Catajoguo 
and  Special  Price*. 

Wo  can  save  you  money. 
Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Co, 
407  North  St.,  Kokomo,  tod.  . 


Steel  Fence  HE- 

Dncfe  Save  money. 
f^USIS  Well  galvanized; 

Rust-proof.  Stock  strong.  Last  a  life 
time.  Hold  any  fence.  Fastners  eas¬ 
ily  applied.  Strong  ends  and  comers. 
!ndcstructi!>le.  Direct  to  farmers. 

Catalog  free. 

STEEL  POST  CO., 

295  Clinton  SL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FENCE 


41  INCHES  HIGH 

100  other  styles  of 
Farm,  Poultry  and 
Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  savc-the- 
dealer’s-profit-priecs.  Our 
large  catalog  is  free. 


21 

CENTS 
A  ROD 


'filTSELMAN  BROS.  Box  230  Mancie,  1**1 


or  Sewing  Leather 


Stewart  Automatic  Awl 
WILL  MEND 
ANYTHING 

STEWART  -SKINNER  CO. 

gammon  sr.  woKcmts.  suss. 


'SELF-RAISING  6ATES 


are  easy  to  put  up  and  once  up 
you  have  a  gate  for  a  life  time 
You  don’t  have  to  replace  a  Peerless 
every  few  years.  The  extra  heavy  high 
carbon  steel  frames  and  all  the  No.  9 
close  mesh  filling  stand  the  racket. 

The  Heavy  Coat  of  Galvanizing 

prevents  rust,  preserves  the  steel  and 
looks  better  than  paint.  Yon  would 
not  buy  painted  fence  wire — why  buy 
a  painted  gate? 

Ask  for  our  big  fence  and  gate  cata¬ 
log  which  fully  describes  this  new  Gate. 

Peerless  Wire  Fence  Co. 

215  Mich  St.  Adrian,  Mich. 


Strongest,  most  durable  made.  Basic 
open  hearth  wire.  Double  galvanized. 
.Compare  our  quality  and  prices  with  others. 
BARGAIN  PR  ICES- DIRECT  from  FACTORS 
1  SO  STYLES  1 3  CENTS  PER  ROD  IP 
We  pay  freight  anywhere.  Write  now 
for  free  frnre  book  and  sample  to  ten( 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  A  WIRE  CO. 
Drpt.50  Cleveland,  Ohio 


You  will  save  money  and| 
set  the  strongest, most  attrac¬ 
tive  wire  fence  ever  bun 
when  you  buy  Republic  Lawn  I 
Fence,  besides  adding  to  the  | 
value  of  your  home. 

Extra  heavy  weight,  thor- 

lougbly  gnivunized  wire, close.  I 
-  veil  spacing  of  pickets  end  | 
cobles,  self-adjustment  to  un¬ 
even  ground,  and  sag-proof  I 
construction,  arc  distinctive  f 
features  ot  superiority. 

Made  in  many  styles. 
Easily  put  up — wood  or  iron 
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REPUBLIC 
HERCULES 
FARM  GATES 

have  no  equal  for 
quality  and  price. 

Heavy,  high-carbon  tubular 
steel  frames  free  from  holes. 
Automatic,  stock  proof  lock- 
adjustable  raise  bar. 

Heavy  rust-proof  fabric. 

Rig  catalog  nnd  information 
FltEK.  AVrite  today. 

Republic  Fence  4  Gale  Co., 
Republic  Street, 
North  Chicago,  Ill. 


Cost  only  one-third  as  much  as  ordinary  iron,  wire  cr  gas  pipe 
gates,  but  Jast  twicu  as  long.  Neat  in  appearance —  best  and  strongest  gato 
made — light,  easy  to  handle,  opcnB  both  ways.  Boards  are  double  bolted 
butwoon  eight  angle  steel  uprights  and  double  truss  braces,  guaranteed  never  to  tag. 

Cost  Less  Than  All  Wood  Gates— Last  S  Times  as  Long 


BIG 
MONEY 


Alvin V.Kowo.Vren. 


Improved  Elevating  Attachment  permito  the  Rato  to  bo  raised  full  longrth 
from  5  to  20  incnou,  ao  timall  stock cau  past)  under,  and  to  8wio&  ovor  snow* 


3Q  Days  Free  Trial  and 
5  Year  Guarantee 

Catalog:  shows  both  complete  Gates 
and  juat  the  Stools. at  priced  you  can't  afford 
to  nuns.  Send  for  my  new  catalog  with  fro© 
80  days  tri&i  and  freight  prepaid  offer. 

Alvin  V.  Rowe,  Pres. 

ROWE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
705  Adams  St.,  Galesburg.  III. 
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Ruralisms 


Calceolaria ;  Abutilon ;  Primrose ;  Fuchsia. 

L.  E.  H.,  Avon,  0. — Can  you  give  me 
some  directions  for  raising  the  following 
plants  from  seeds  for  the  Summer  garden  : 
1.  Calceolarias.  2.  Abutilons.  3.  English 
primrose?  When  should  seed  be  sown? 
What  location  and  treatment  do  plants 
need  after  setting  out  doors?  We  have  no 
hotbeds  for  starting  plants..  4.  How  can 
Fuchsia  be  induced  to  blossom  indoors? 
Our  house  is  lighted  and  heated  with  gas 
(hot- water  furnace).  Plant  looks  thrifty 
and  grows  very  rapidly  ;  was  full  of  buds 
when  brought  in,  but  all  dropped  off  and 
no  more  appear.  It  is  a  large  one.  Should 
it  be  taken  from  the  pot  when  set  out  in 
the  garden  this  Summer? 

Ans. — 1*  The  shrubby  Calceolarias  so 
extensively  used  in  Europe  for  window 
boxes  and  bedding  are  not  largely 
grown  here,  as  our  hot  Summers  are 
very  unfavorable  to  them.  We  see  a 
few  in  the  Spring  used  in  mixed  window 
boxes,  but  their  beauty  is  soon  over. 
They  are  chiefly  propagated  by  cuttings 
and  wintered  over  in  frost-proof  frames. 
The  hybrid  Calcelorias  are  very  striking 
and  handsome  greenhouse  plants,  which 
the  inquirer  will  find  quite  troublesome 
without  glass  protection,  though  a  very 
modest  little  greenhouse  will  carry  them 
well.  Sow  in  June  in  pans  or  shallow 
boxes,  in  fine  soil  composed  equally  of 
leaf  mold,  sod  and  sand.  Scatter  seed 
on  surface,  press  in  with  smooth  board, 
spray  well,  and  cover  with  a  pane  of 
glass ;  set  in  a  light  window.  When 
the  little  plants  are  well  started,  remove 
the  glass  gradually.  When  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  tiny,  water  by  standing  pan  in 
water  long  enough  to  moisten  soil,  but 
no  longer;  the  little  plants  damp  off 
easily.  When  they  make  two  or  three 
leaves,  prick  off  into  another  pan  one 
inch  apart;  when  they  crowd  pot  into 
thumb  pots,  adding  one-sixth  pulverized 
cow  manure  to  the  soil.  Always  give 
good  drainage,  and  continue  to  shift 
until  they  reach  seven-inch  pots,  in  which 
they  flower.  A  frame  with  a  northern 
aspect  is  good  during  Summer,  for  they 
must  be  kept  cool  and  partly  shaded. 
When  they  come  indoors  their  tempera¬ 
ture  range  is  from  40°  to  50°.  Weak 
manure  water  is  helpful  when  flowers 
begin  to  show.  Careful  watering  is  al¬ 
ways  needed.  They  are  not  bedding  or 
garden  plants. 

2.  Abutilons  are  usually  propagated  by 
cuttings,  but  are  easily  grown  from  seed, 
germinating  at  almost  any  season,  but 
from  March  to  May  is  desirable.  Sow 
in  about  the  same  way  as  the  Calceo¬ 
larias,  sifting  a  little  soil  over  seeds, 
but  on  in  June,  when  the  little  plants 
are  making  a  good  growth,  they  may  be 
set  out  in  the  garden  in  a  warm  con¬ 
genial  situation.  Of  course  they  must 
be  brought  indoors  before  frost.  Good 
drainage  is  always  required. 

3.  English  primroses  suffer  from  our 
hot  Summers,  and  have  been  disappoint¬ 
ing  in  our  own  garden,  but  in  a  con¬ 
genial  situation  they  give  charming  re¬ 
sults.  They  require  deep  moist  light 
soil,  with  partial  shade,  and  a  slight 
mulch  of  hay  or  dry  leaves  in  Winter. 
Sow  in  March  or  April  in  shallow  boxes 
of  light  sandy  soil,  pricking  out  when 
large  enough  into  other  boxes,  and  set 
outside  when  large  enough.  Water  very 
carefully;  they  damp  off  quite  easily. 
Sometimes  they  do  not  germinate  very 
freely  in  the  Spring,  better  results  being 
obtained  from  freshly  gathered  seed, 
which  may  be  sown  in  suitable  places  in 
the  open  ground  in  July  or  August,  or 
in  boxes  in  September,  the  boxes  being 
carried  over  Winter  in  cold  frames. 

3.  It  is  quite  possible  that  escaping 
gas  caused  the  Fuchsia  buds  to  drop,  as 
this  is  a  common  cause  of  the  trouble. 
The  plants  bloom  best  if  the  roots  are 
rather  confined,  and  if  it  was  repotted 
just  before  being  brought  in  it  may  be 
in  too  large  a  pot,  which  would  induce 
free  growth  with  scanty  bloom.  Re¬ 
potting  in  this  way  might  also  cause 
dropping  of  the  buds.  The  plant  will 
flower  best  if  left  in  the  pot,  which 
should  be  plunged  in  the  ground,  with 
coal  ashes  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  to 
prevent  entrance  of  worms.  When  in 
bud  or  bloom  frequent  doses  of  liquid 
manure  are  excellent.  However,  it  does 
not  bloom  all  the  year  round,  and  if 
you  are  getting  few  flowers  now  it 
should  bloom  abundantly  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  Old  plants  for  conservatory  deco¬ 
ration  are  cut  back  quite  severely,  the 
young  shoots  giving  abundant  bloom. 


Plum  Tomatoes. 

F.  W.  B.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — Where  did 
the  little  yellow  plum  tomato  originate  and 
how  many  varieties  are  there  of  it?  By 
what  name  is  it  classed  botanically?  Is  it 
grown  anywhere  in  any  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  any  extent,  and  if  so,  what  are  its 
special  uses?  This  tomato  that  I  have  ref¬ 
erence  to  is  about  the  size  of  a  medium 
plum  and  is  oblong  in  shape  and  medium 
to  dark  yellow  in  color  when  overripe,  1 
have  eaten  preserves  made  from  this  tomato 
that  surpass  many  of  those  made  from  our 
more  popular  fruits. 

Ans. — The  plum  tomato  is  one  of  the 
very  oldest  cultivated  types,  being  but 
a  step  beyond  the  wild  form  of  cherry¬ 
shaped  tomato  still  found  growing 
throughout  Central  South  America.  It 
was  probably  brought  to  Southern  Eu¬ 
rope  along  with  other  primitive  toma¬ 
toes  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Peru 
by  Pizarro.  The  first  hint  we  get  of 
this  type  is  in  1625,  when  Bauhin  fig¬ 
ured  the  cherry  tomato  and  mentioned 
plum  and  fig-shaped  forms.  These  were 
all  of  the  primitive  two-celled  type, 
which  persists  to  this  day.  The  early 
tomatoes  were  thought  to  be  rather 
poisonous,  or  at  least  inedible,  and  were 
grown  solely  for  ornament  under  the 
name  of  “love  apple”  or  its  equivalent 
in  other  languages.  In  1805  Dunal  fig¬ 
ured  the  pear  tomato  in  its  red  and  yel¬ 
low  forms,  and  soon  after  the  tomato 
began  to  be  appreciated  as  a  useful 
fruit  or  vegetable.  Under  critical  cul¬ 
tivation  varieties  have  increased  until 
the  present  high  state  of  perfection  has 
been  achieved.  The  small-fruited  kinds, 
such  as  the  cherry,  plum,  pear,  apple 
and  peach  tomatoes,  each  in  its  red  and 
yellow  varieties,  still  hold  their  own  for 
preserving  and  pickling,  while  the  large, 
many-cellcd,  solid-fleshed  forms  find 
their  greatest  utility  in  canning,  cooking 
and  in  the  make-up  of  salads.  The 
plum  and  pear  tomatoes  are  only  grown 
in  quantity  for  pickling  establishments, 
but  are  everywhere  cultivated  through¬ 
out  the  South  as  garden  plants  for 
household  use.  The  yellow  forms  are 
usually  preferred  to  the  red,  as  they 
are  thought  to  have  firmer  flesh  and  a 
more  fruity  flavor,  certainly  having  less 
of  the  distinctive  musky  acidity  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  large  red  sorts.  They 
blend  well  with  sugar  in  the  preserving 
process  and  may  be  cured  into  very 
palatable  dried  “figs,”  the  pear-shaped 
ones  being  naturally  preferred  for  this 
purpose.  The  proper  botanical  name 
for  this  type  of  tomato,  according  to  the 
latest  authorities,  appears  to  be  Lycoper- 
sicum  esculentum  var.  pyriforme.  The 
cherry-shaped  ones  are  classified  as  var. 
cerasi  forme,  and  the  apple  and  peach¬ 
like  kinds  as  var.  vttlgare. 

The  little  currant  tomato,  having 
fruits  in  long  racemes,  belongs  to  a 
quite  distinct  species,  Lycopersicum 
pimpinellitolium.  It  is  rarely  grown 
except  for  ornament,  but  some  very  at¬ 
tractive  hybrids  of  really  high  quality 
have  lately  been  produced  between  it 
and  the  large  garden  sorts.  The  plum 
and  pear  tomatoes  are  among  the  most 
vigorous  and  hardy  of  their  kind.  Dor¬ 
mant  seeds  bear  hard  freezing,  and  it  is 
not  unusual  to  find  plants  vigorously 
growing  about  garbage  heaps  and  in 
waste  places  where  the  fruits  have  been 
thrown  the  previous  year.  If  volunteer 
tomato  plants  appear  after  a  hard  Win¬ 
ter  it  is  quite  in  order  to  find  them 
bearing  the  familiar  yellow  plums  and 
figs  rather  than  the  more  highly  de¬ 
veloped  garden  types  of  fruit.  .  v. 


Raising  a  Big  Pumpkin. 

J.  M.,  Stockhndgc,  Mass. — What  Is  the 
variety  of  pumpkin  that  will  attain  the 
greatest  size,  size  alono  being  considered, 
and  how  to  attain  it? 

Ans. — Probably  the  largest  variety  of 
pumpkin  in  cultivation  is  what  is  known 
as  Large  Tours  or  Mammoth;  this  va¬ 
riety  will  sometimes  grow  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  weight  of  200  pounds  or  more, 
with  proper  soil,  care  and  cultivation. 
The  best  soil  for  this  crop  is  a  sandy 
loam,  and  if  large  specimens  are  de¬ 
sired,  not  less  than  a  large  wheelbarrow 
of  well-rotted  manure  should  be  used 
to  each  hill,  well  mixed  with  the  soil 
in  hills  four  to  five  feet  in  diameter  and 
10  feet  apart  each  way.  To  obtain 
strong  vines  they  should  be  pinched 
back  somewhat,  and  do  not  leave  more 
than  one  or  two  at  most  on  the  vines ; 
when  the  pumpkins  are  about  half 
grown,  the  vines  should  be  fed  with 
liquid  cow  manure  once  each  week  un¬ 
til  they  mature.  To  make  the  liquid 
manure  put  about  one  bushel  of  fresh 
cow  manure  in  a  gunny  sack  and  sus¬ 
pend  it  in  a  barrel  of  water.  The  ma¬ 
nure  should  be  removed  occasionally, 
as  each  time  the  barrel  is  emptied  and 
refilled  the  manure  is  becoming  less 
potent  as  a  fertilizer.  k. 


This  Deming  field  sprayer  attach¬ 
ment  for  potatoes,  strawberries,  cab¬ 
bage,  etc.,  can  be  clamped  quickly  to 
any  wagon  or  cart  and  can  be  used 
with  any  barrel  sprayer.  It  sprays 
four  rows  at  once — any  width — and 
kills  all  the  bugs.  Cheaper  to  operate 
than  hand  sprayers  or  dusters,  costa 
only  a  tenth  as  much  as  a  traction 
sprayer,  lasts  a  lifetime. 


Deming 


Spray  Pumps 


Cover  all  spraying  conditions. 
More  than  twenty  kinds — all  high 
pressure.  Do  quick,  thorough  work. 

Ask  for  our  spraying  calendar,  and 
catalog,  to  help  you  select  the  pump 
you  need.  Postal  brings  them. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  Deming 
outfits  and  nozzles,  or  we  will  see 
that  you  get  them. 

The  Deming  Co.,  200  Depot  St,  Salem,  0. 

Hand  and  Power  Pumps  for  all  Uses 


ive  you 

worked  at  your  iprayer  pump  _  ^ 

for  an  hour  (or  longer)  with  your  hands  in 
the  solution?  You  won’t  if  you  have  Iron 
Ago  No.  191  Vertical  Barrel  P\imp.  It  at¬ 
tache!  on  the  oulsidt  of  any  barrel — eaiy  to 
get  at.  Bronze  ball  valves;  hemp  packing; 
automatic  dasher  inside;  4  row  attachment. 

Low  price.  With  or  without  barrel. 

You  must  see  thii  sprayer  to  know  its 
worth.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  it 
and  other  Iron  Age  farm,  garden 
and  orchard  tools.  Backed  by  76 
years’  experience. 

Write  us  for  special  booklets. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 
Box  102-V,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


TAHL  SPRAYERS 


We  will  ship  you  any  Barrel  Spray- 
in  pr  Outfit  in  our  catalog  for  a  thor¬ 
ough  Ten-Days'  FREE  Test. 

*  Get  Our  New  Catalog 
—Special  Free  Trial  Offer 

Dir ect-from- factor)- to- form  belling  plan 

I  saves  you  fully  40*.  If  not  greatest  bargain 
I  you  ever  saw,  return  it — test  costs  nothing. 

1  Wm.  Stahl  Sprayer  Co. .  Bo*  33gquincy,  III. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  com¬ 
mon  sprayers  in  our  own 
orchards— found  their  defects 
and  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting!  Large,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  Catalog  and  Treatise 
on  spraying  Free. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY  MFS.  CO.,  Box  5,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


praying 

Guide 

FREE 


SOMETHING  NEW 

“KANT-KLOG”  ^ 
SPRAYERS 

Gets  twice  the  results  ..  _ 

with  sitnie  labor  and  tluld.  - 

Flat  or  round,  line  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozz'e.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewash¬ 
ing, etc.  Agents  W anted.  Booklet  free, 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 

1  95  BROADWAY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Profit  by  Spraying 

Get  Free  Book.  Banish  disease  and  blight 
—kill  Insects.  Use  sprayer  that  does  most 

wu£  Brown’s  Auto  Spray  T 

Has  Auto  Pop  Nozzle.  Most  powerful, 
elllelent.  economical  for  light  work.  40 
sizes  and  sty  les— band  and  power  outfits.  _ 

Bitma'*  Non  Cloq  Atomic  Not ile  for  larger  sprayers. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

28  Jay  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TO  KIEL 

San  Jose  Scale 

USE 

Bergenport  Brand  Sulphur 

The  best  sulphur  for  Lime  Sulphur  Solution. 
Combines  easily  and  quickly  with  lime.  Write  to 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  &  CO. 
BERGENPORT  SULPHUR  WORKS 
100  William  Street,  New  Turk 


winter  uaraemng 
Without  Drudgery 


With  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  you  never 
have  to  use  any  mat*  or  boards  for  covering 


The  two  layers  of  glass  take  their  place 

(See  picture  above) 

Between  the  two  layers  of  glass  is  a  Vincli 
layer  of  dry,  still  air.  This  transparent  blanket 
affords  better  protection  to  plants  than  mats  or 
boards;  never  shuts  out  the  light;  saves  expense 
and  labor  and  gives  the  best  possible  results. 
Glass  held  by  springs;  no  putty  used;  can’t 
work  loose,  easily  repaired. 

Great  profit  find  pleasure  from  hot-bed  and 
cold-frame  gardening 

Under  Sunlight  Sash  you  can  have  plants  for  the  field  far 
earlier  and  better  than  you  can  under  single-glass  sash.  You 
can  have  fresh  vegetables  and  flowers  for  your  own  use  when 
they  are  luxuries.  Lettuce  and  violets  for  Instance  all  winter. 

\  GET  THESE  TWO  BOOKS 

One  Is  our  valuable  free  catalog.  The 
other  Is  by  Prof.  Massey,  an  authority  on 
hot- bed  and  cold-frame  gardening.  In  it 
he  tells  in  an  interesting  and  Instructive 
manner  how  to  make  and  care  for  the 
beds,  what  and  when  to  plant. 

Tear  out  this  ad.  Send  it  with  -1c.  in 
stamps,  and  your  name  and  address  and 
we  willsendyouthetwobookB.  Doit  now. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 
924  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


As 

Necessary 
as  a 
Mower 

on  the  money¬ 
making  farm. 

Simple  as  A,  B, 
C.  Guaranteed 
against  damage 
from  freezing. 
*ti  r  „•  The  lightest  en- 

x  v  7  "f  *"**??  gine  for  power 
for  Every  Purpose  developed— a 

big  factor  when  you  want  to  move  it. 
Eight  sizes;  1  to  IS  h.  p. 

8end  for  Novo  Catalog; 
and  you  will  realize  how  many  hours  Mid 
dollars  a  Novo  Engine  will  Have  you. 

NOVO  ENGINE  CO. 

.  CLARXNCE  E.  BEMENT,  Sm’j  .nd  (hra’l  M*r. 

211  Willow  St.  Lansing,  Mich, 


SPORIGIDECi; 


SURE  CURE  FOR 
Oats.  Guaranteed 
mple  to  trea 


f“)  SMUT 


SPORICIDE  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Atlanta,  N.Y. 


BOTHERED 
WITH  SCALE? 

The  oneabsolute- 
ly  sure  spray  for 
San  Jose  is 
“Scalecide.”  Used 
in  the  best  orchards 
everywhere.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions.  Will  keep  your  trees 
clean  and  healthy  and  make  them 
yield  number  one  fruit.  Better 
than  lime  sulphur.  Easy  to  handle.  Will  not  clog 
or  corrode  the  pump  or  injure  the  skin.  "Scalecide" 
has  no  substitute.  OUR  SERVICE  DEPART¬ 
MENT  furnishes  everything  for  the  orchard. 

VV  rite  today  to  Department  for  new  book 

— "Pratt’s  Hand  Book  for  Fruit  Growers" 
and  “Scalecide"  the  Tree  Saver.  Both  free. 


G.  PRATT  CO..  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City 


Kuables  you  to  save  timo  by  pruuiug  from  the  ground  (no 
climbing).  Shapes  trees  better  and  does  the  work  easily, 
quickly  aud  well.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  eeud 
your  order  to  us.  We  pay 
express  charges. 


ON  FREE  TRIAL 

No  money  In  advance— no  bunk 

deposit.  Horse  and  Man  Power 
Sprayers  for  field  and  orchard,  Barrel  and 
Power  Sprayers.  High  pressure,  thorough  agi¬ 
tation.  Built  to  last.  Guaranteed  for  5  yenrs. 
We  pay  freight.  Extra  prof  it  pays  for  the  machine. 
Write  today  for  our  big  free  catalog,  spraying  guide 
and  special  free  offer  to  first  In  eacn  locality. 


THE  H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  COMPANY. 
281  North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribei-s  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Here  is  an  instance  of  the  way  the  consumers  are 
trying  to  deal  direct  with  producers.  In  this  city  the 
employees  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  have 
formed  a  cooperative  association  for  buying  produce. 
For  example,  there  are  enough  of  them  to  use  about 
500  pounds  of  butter  a  week !  They  would  like  -to 
deal  direct  with  some  dairy  or  creamery  which  could 
supply  such  an  amount.  Eggs  and  other  produce 
would  probably  be  needed  in  the  same  way.  In  such 
a  scheme  the  trouble  will  most  likely  come  in  distri¬ 
bution — for  how  can  these  amounts  of  produce  be 
handled  in  small  lots  to  say  100  different  families? 
That  is  going  to  be  the  trouble  in  many  of  these 
plans  for  cooperative  buying.  We  believe  that  dozens 
oi  hundreds  of  just  such  buying  organizations  as  this 
one  can  be  organized,  but  how  are  they  to  distribute? 
The  improved  parcel  post  will  help,  but  do  not  forget 
that  the  distribution  problem  is  a  hard  one. 

* 

We  have  a  letter  from  a  man  who  says  he  has  no 
faith  in  the  ability  or  inclination  of  the  public  to  get 
together  and  hang  out  for  real  reforms.  This  man 
says  that  if  the  express  companies  had  promptly  put 
down  their  rates  they  could  have  killed  off  parcel 
post  before  it  was  fairly  started.  Our  friend  makes 
this  gloomy  statement:  “The  average  citizen  will  not 
spend  10  cents  of  his  own  money  to  tight  a  public 
abuse!”  This  man  is  wrong.  It  is  no  secret  that  the 
express  companies  held  this  same  idea,  and  they  ex¬ 
pected  it  to  ruin  parcel  post.  Their  plan  was  to  work 
up  and  develop  discontent  and  criticism  before  this 
privilege  had  established  itself  and  thus  cripple  it. 
That  was  why  we  did  our  part  in  urging  our  friends 
to  make  all  possible  use  of  parcel  post,  and  avoid 
criticism  at  this  time.  You  see  the  cynical  express 
companies  were  mistaken  about  public  sentiment. 
There  are  thousands  of  men  and  women  now  who 
have  been  trained  to  patient  battle  for  popular  rights. 
You  cannot  bribe  or  bulldoze  or  bluff  them— and  the 
army  grows  every  day.  Get  into  line! 

* 

The  statement  on  page  338  puts  the  situation  up  to 
you  squarely.  We  cannot  get  away  from  these  facts. 
Here  we  are  365,000  farmers  matched  against  3,000 
commission  men  in  a  struggle  over  the  bill  to  regu¬ 
late  and  control  the  commission  business.  It  is  no 
time  to  speculate  or  argue  or  play— the  plain  truth  is 
that  this  small  body  of  organized  commission  men 
will  beat  us  unless  the  farmers  exercise  their  power 
at  once.  With  a  proportion  of  365  to  three  how  can 
there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  result?  In  a  popular 
election  there  could  not  be  any  doubt,  but  this  is  a 
contest  of  organization  and  money  on  one  side  and 
unorganized  producers  on  the  other.  The  commission 
men  are  willing  to  work  365  days  in  the  year  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  privilege  of  handling  produce  about  as  they 
please.  The  farmers  are  likely  to  call  three  days 
more  than  they  ought  to  give  to  their  business.  Now, 
the  commission  men  have  the  money,  but  the  farmers 
have  the  votes.  It  is  a  case  of  the  ballot  against  the 
dollar.  Let  every  farmer  in  New  York  State  promptly 
tell  his  Senator  and  Assemblyman  that  this  bill  must 
be  passed.  Do  not  go  hat  in  hand  asking  favors,  but 
tell  these  men,  so  that  they  cannot  fail  to  understand 
that  you  want  this  commission  man’s  bill  to  become  a 
law.  We  shall  print  the  name  of  every  member  of 
the  Legislature  with  his  record  on  this  bill.  If  any 
man  with  a  single  farm  in  his  district  votes  against 
this  bill  we  tell  you  right  now  that  we  will  post  him 
all  through  the  Summer,  so  that  if  he  ever  gets  back 
into  public  life  he  will  be  so  torn  and  tattered  that 
he  will  look  like  a  scarecrow.  Now,  gentlemen  of  the 
army  of  365,000,  do  not  let  it  be  said  that  3,000  com¬ 
mission  men  bought  and  sold  your  rights  as  they  have 
done  your  produce.  Do  not  sleep  until  you  have  made 
your  members  at  Albany  know  that  you  mean  busi¬ 
ness. 


THE;  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Did  you  read  tlie  editorial  in  ‘‘Saturday  Evening  Post” 
on  what  a  city  man  did  on  the  farm?  Used  muck  for 
lime  and  cut  Alfalfa  in  40  days  from  seeding.  Is  muck 
an  alkali?  My  impression  was  that  it  needed  lime  to 
sweeten  the  ground  on  jvhich  it  had  been  applied. 

New  Jersey.  w.  c.  B. 

Some  terrible  agricultural  information  is  being 
handed  out  to  farmers  these  days.  Most  likely  they 
meant  to  say  marl  instead  of  muck.  There  is  a  great 
difference.  Marl  is  a  lime  deposit  which  has  much  the 
same  soil  effect  as  ground  limestone.  It  would  be 
quite  possible  to  use  it  for  starting  Alfalfa,  but  the 
“40  days”  part  of  the  story  is  too  short.  Muck  is  the 
black  deposit  in  swamps  or  low  places.  It  is  nearly 
always  sour  and  needs  lime  to  sweeten  it.  It  would 
be  child’s  prattle  to  talk  of  starting  Alfalfa  on  poor 
soil  with  ordinary  muck! 

* 

This  year  we  get  many  letters  from  subscribers 
who  say  they  will  not  accept  seeds  or  documents 
from  their  representatives  at  Washington  or  in  the 
State  Legislature.  The  reason  is  that  they  “will  not 
be  considered  under  obligations  to  any  public  man.” 
Any  system  of  distribution  by  public  men  who  hold 
elective  offices  is  more  or  less  of  a  graft  and  is  so 
considered.  Take  the  case  of  the  valuable  fruit  books 
issued  by  the  State  of  New  York.  Why  should  these 
valuable  books  ever  be  sent  out  through  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislature?  You  cannot  name  a  sound 
reason.  The  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  could 
distribute  these  books  fairly  and  would  see  that  they 
went  to  actual  fruit  growers.  There  is  no  argument 
for  letting  the  members  of  the  Legislature  act  as 
“middlemen.”  That  turns  what  ought  to  be  an  honest 
gratuity  into  a  graft. 

* 

I  was  offered  a  lot  of  apple  trees  “slightly  affected 
with  gall”  at  half  price.  Would  you  buy  them?  h.  p. 

No — not  in  1,000  years.  We  cannot  understand  what 
a  sensible  man  is  thinking  of  to  consider  such  a 
thing  for  a  moment.  It  requires  “gall”  which  de¬ 
serves  a  crown  to  offer  such  trees  in  the  first  place. 
You  might  perhaps  buy  a  horse  with  the  heaves  or  a 
spavin  at  half  price  and  call  it  a  bargain.  You  would 
expect  only  a  few  years’  service  from  the  horse. 
When  you  plant  a  tree  you  are  supposed  to  put  a 
permanent  thing  into  the  ground.  It  ought  to  last 
longer  than  you  do.  It  is  an  even  chance  that  a  tree 
afflicted  with  crown  gall  will  never  live  to  fruit. 
What  folly  to  buy  a  tree  that  you  know  is  diseased. 
You  plant  a  tree  in  order  that  it  may  live  to  pay  the 
interest  on  $50  later  on.  What  utter  folly  to  prevent 
any  such  future  value  by  saving  a  few  cents  on  the 
young  tree !  Buy  the  best  and  strongest  tree  you  can 
find.  If  any  come  carrying  crown  gall,  sort  them  out 
and  ship  them  right  back  to  the  nurseryman. 

* 

Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward  of  Niagara  Co.  N.  Y.,  is  one 
of  the  last  of  the  famous  “old  guard”  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  organization  and  practical  education 
for  New  York  farmers.  Younger  men  who  see  the 
swarming  hosts  which  gather  at  the  great  Rochester 
fruit  meetings  will  find  it  hard  to  realize  that  men  like 
Mr.  Woodward  knew  these  meetings  when  only  a 
few  dozen  farmers  turned  out.  In  a  recent  letter 
Mr.  Woodward  sends  this  bit  of  reminiscence: 

When  my  parents  moved  into  this  country  with  me  in 
1832  we  settled  then  in  what  was  called  the  Great  North 
Woods,  near  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  was  all  woods 
and  the  woods  were  filled  with  wild  animals.  I  have 
seen  deer  in  the  barnyard  and  the  wolves  were  so  plentiful 
that  the  only  way  we  could  keep  any  sheep  was  to  house 
them  every  night  in  the  old  log  barn.  The  only  imple¬ 
ments  for  cultivation  were  the  plow  and  harrow.  Our 
first  harrow  was  made  of  a  crotched  tree  and  had  17 
two-incli  oak  pins  for  teeth.  We  didn’t  even  know  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  nitrogen  or  phosphoric  acid.  But 
we  knew  all  about  potash,  for  that  was  the  great  money 
crop  of  those  days. 

Now  Mr.  Woodward  wrote  that  just  after  visiting 
the;  extension  farm  school  at  Lockport.  This  school 
is  the  latest  development  in  extension  teaching  of 
agriculture.  It  seems  to  be  the  best  thing  in  the 
way  of  a  traveling  school  for  farmers  that  has  yet 
been  devised.  There  were  about  80  students  for  the 
week  at  Lockport — most  of  them  young  men  and 
boys.  A  small  charge  was  made,  the  students  gave 
close  attention  and  it  was  voted  a  great  success.  We 
bring  up  this  early  experience  of  Mr.  Woodward 
in  contrast  with  this  farmers’  school  to  show  the 
wonderful  development  which  has  been  worked  out  in 
one  man’s  lifetime.  And  this  development  has  only 
begun,  for  the  young  man  of  to-day  should  he  live 
so  the  ripe  age.  of  Mr.  Woodward,  will  look  back 
to  our  present  conditions  and  call  them  crude  and 
far  “behind  the  times.”  Our  great  hope  is  that 
through  the  whirlwind  of  change  which  is  coming 
upon  us  the  farmers  may  still  retain  the  sturdy  char¬ 
acter  and  independence  which  has  ever  been  our 
best  national  asset. 


March  8, 

No — gentlemen — with  the  latest  news  from  Mexico 
we  have  no  desire  to  invest  in  rubber  or  banana  plan¬ 
tation  schemes,  located  in  that  country.  That  is  the 
same  opinion  we  have  held  for  the  past  dozen  years 
or  more.  “Unit  orchards”  and  similar  schemes  lo¬ 
cated  farther  north  may  not  be  shot  full  of  holes  by 
various  sorts  of  “insurrectos,”  but  wc  have  yet  to 
see  one  that  held  water. 

* 

At  the  request  of  several  readers  we  have  extended 
the  time  for  receiving  the  prize  photographs  until 
June  1.  It  seems  that  the  most  characteristic  scenes 
in  the  book  could  not  be  properly  grouped  during 
the  Winter.  Some  of  our  people  do  not  seem  to 
understand  the  offer.  They  are  sending  us  old  pic¬ 
tures  or  photographs  of  children  without  any  reference 
to  the  book.  Let  us  all  understand  that  we  want 
pictures  showing  actual  scenes  from  “The  Child,”  our 
new  book.  It  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  read 
the  book  before  grouping  the  characters  What  we 
want  is  a  picture  showing  just  your  conception  of 
the  way  these  characters  looked  and  acted.  We 
have  already  received  a  number  of  pictures  marked 
“Mother  and  the  Child.”  The  children  in  these  pic¬ 
tures  are  mostly  too  young  to  walk — while  the  char¬ 
acter  in  “The  Child”  was  seven  or  eight  years  old. 
Of  the  women  in  these  pictures  one  is  exceedingly 
thin — while  another  is  very  much  the  reverse  of  that 
condition. 

* 

At  Longmont,  Colorado,  the  farmers’  institute 
passed,  among  others,  the  following  “resolutions” : 

Resolved.  That  we  patronize  those  papers  whose  editors 
recognize  the  rights  of  the  farmers  and  are  willing  to 
give  space  to  legitimate  discussion  of  their  side  of  every 
question,  and  that  if  we  can  take  but  one  of  our  local 
papers  it  shall  be  the  one  that  espouses  the  cause  of 
the  farmer. 

The  average  “resolution”  does  not  amount  to  much. 
It  is  a  convenient  way  for  a  company  of  men  to  as¬ 
sume  a  divided  responsibility  and  shift  it  off  upon 
others.  When  the  resolvers  really  mean  business,  and 
let  the  people  know  it,  we  have  united  responsibility, 
which  is  all  that  is  needed  to  accomplish  things.  If 
these  farmers  will  stick  to:  this  resolution  about  the 
papers  they  read  they  will  help  themselves  and  their 
business.  There  are  many  local  papers  which  must 
depend  for  their  very  life  upon  the  support  of  farm¬ 
ers.  Yet  when  it  comes  to  an  issue  between  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  farmers  and  the  business  of  a  few  city  business 
men  these  papers  throw  what  influence  they  have  to 
the  latter.  The  “resolution”  carried  out  to  the  letter 
would  put  a  stop  to  such  business.  Right  here  in 
New  York  State  some  of  the  papers  printed  in  farm¬ 
ing  sections  are  arguing  against  the  commission  house 
bill.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  a  more  stupid  policy,  be¬ 
cause  this  bill  fairly  enforced  will  give  farmers  a 
better  chance  in  the  markets.  That  means  more 
money  to  spend  in  the  home  town  or  city,  yet  these 
papers  are  trying  to  prevent  the  very  thing  which 
would  help  their  readers  and  supporters.  We  would 
apply  that  Colorado  resolution  to  such  papers  with  a 
very  sharp  pen. 


BREVITIES. 

We  ask  all  readers  who  can  do  so  to  tell  us  how  Fall 
grafting  of  apple  and  pear  turned  out.  There  are  many 
fakes  about  “guaranteeing”  such  grafting — for  big  pay. 

A  bill  before  Congress  provides  for  the  coinage  of 
half-cent  and  three-cent  coins.  The  English  farthing 
equals  half-cent  in  American  currency.  There  are  211,- 
701,768  farthings  in  circulation. 

The  Maryland  Experiment  Station  finds  that  painting 
greenhouse  hot-water  pipes  with  concentrated  lime-sulphur 
and  evaporating  the  lime-sulphur  iu  open  containers  con¬ 
trols  mildew  on  greenhouse  roses. 

On  page  163  Mr.  W.  J.  Kimball  of  Florida  told  of 
trying  to  sell  his  fine  oranges  by  parcel  post.  The  rate 
was  too  high.  When  sold  by  commission  men  he  received 
28%  cents  net  per  box.  Mr.  Kimball  finally  sold  this 
splendid  fruit  for  50  cents  a  box  in  the  orchard. 

“Pap,  why  is  it  that  we  can’t  send  seeds  at  the  parcel 
post  rate  and  the  government  sends  us  seeds  free  of 
postage  and  furnishes  the  seeds  besides?”  Pap:  “Wa-al  I 
duuno,  my  son,  unless  the  seeds  that  our  Congressmen 
send  us  are  classed  as  ‘incapable  of  propagation.’  ” 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  shown  that 
Egyptian  cotton  can  be  grown  on  a  commercial  scale  in 
the  Salt  River  Valley  of  Arizona.  Now  conies  a  tush  to 
“plunge”  into  this  new  crop.  Keep  out.  Do  not  listen 
to  land  boomers  who  tell  you  of  “millions  in  it.” 

If  it  pays  Belgian  truck  gardeners  to  send  witloof  or 
chicory  salad  across  the  ocean,  and  after  paying  freight 
and  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  to  sell  it  for 
nine  cents  a  pound,  why  wouldn’t  it  pay  some  of  our 
growers  here  ? 

The  original  ancestors  of  the  sweet  pea  came  from 
Sicily  and  Ceylon,  and  the  first  gardener  on  record  as 
sending  the  seed  to  other  growers  was  an  Italian  monk, 
Father  Franciscus  Cupani,  who  sent  seed  to  England 
lti  1699. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — What  is  known  to  the 
police  as  the  “Spanish  prisoner  fraud,’’ 
which  has  been  worked  on  many  credulous 
persons  in  this  country,  is  now  being  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  police  at  Madrid,  where  a 
band  of  criminals  has  been  operating  this 
scheme.  Daily  hundreds  of  letters  were 
despatched  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth, 
inviting  foolish  foreigners  to  lift  the  treas¬ 
ure  hidden  somewhere  by  a  bankrupt  pris¬ 
oner  in  Madrid.  The  victims  were  invited 
to  telegraph  to  some  bogus  address  here. 
Then  the  outdoor  agent  of  the  gang,  a 
certain  Antonio  Gallego  Ortega,  an  ex¬ 
telegraph  messenger,  was  directed  to  fetch 
them.  Ortega’s  task  consisted  in  bribing 
the  telegraph  messenger  boys,  who  would 
receive  a  crown  for  each  telegram  delivered 
to  Ortega.  Several  of  the  gang  are  now 
under  arrest.  They  are  believed  to  have 
secured  large  sums  of  money  from  other 
European  countries,  as  well  as  from  the 
United  States,  some  of  their  victims  giv¬ 
ing  thousands  in  the  expectation  of  getting 
vast  sums  in  return. 

More  than  one  thousand  lives  were  lost 
in  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania  in  1912,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  annual  report  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Mines,  which  shows  that  the 
total  production  of  hard  and  soft  coal  in 
the  State  amounted  to  245,231,555  tons, 
or  about  one-half  of  the  entire  output  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  bituminous  fields 
182. 6S0  men  and  boys  were  employed,  of 
whom  437  were  killed.  The  bituminous 
production  amounted  to  160,973.428  tons, 
11,414,381  tons  larger  than  the  record 
year  of  1907.  In  the  anthracite  fields 
there  were  175,964  employed,  of  whom  593 
were  killed.  The  production  was  84.258,- 
127  tons,  or  6,659,049  tons  less  than  in 

1911,  due  to  a  six  weeks’  suspension  be¬ 
cause  of  labor  troubles. 

Cities  are  shown  to  be  more  healthful 
than  rural  districts  by  a  special  message  of 
Governor  Sulzer  sent  to  the  Legislature 
at  Albany  February  19  in  transmitting  the 
report  of  the  special  health  commission 
appointed  by  him.  Statistics  prove  that 
the  rural  and  village  death  rate  is  growing, 
and  that  the  urban  death  rate  is  decreas¬ 
ing.  The  urban  death  rate,  beginning  at 
1,771  per  100,000  in  1902,  fell  to  1,455 
in  1912.  The  rural  and  village  death  rate, 
beginning  at  1.404  in  1902,  has  slowly 
risen.  In  1909  it  exceeded  the  urban  death 
rate  for  the  first  time,  and  since  that  date 
the  divergence  between  the  two  in  favor 
of  the  urban  death  rate  has  steadily  in¬ 
creased.  The  urban  computation  is  based 
on  communities  of  more  than  8,000  in¬ 
habitants,  and  the  rural  computation  on 
places  having  a  population  of  less  than 
8,000.  The  abolition  of  town  and  village 
boards  of  health  and  the  substitution  of 
a  State  system  of  district  sanitary  super¬ 
vision  is  recommended  by  the  commission. 

The  Chicago  local  unions  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  were 
sued  by  the  federal  government  there  Feb¬ 
ruary  24,  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law  for  alleged  interference  with  mes¬ 
sages  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  in 
interstate  commerce.  Local  unions  Nos.  9 
and  134  are  named  as  defendants.  As 
part  of  the  labor  war  against  the  tele¬ 
graph  company  the  government  charges 
officers  and  employes  of  the  unions  with 
combining  and  conspiring,  through  acts  of 
violence  and  depredations,  to  injure  the 
Postal  Telegraph  wires  and  to  interfere 
with  the  transmission  of  government  and 
commercial  messages  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  The  alleged  interference  is  declared 
to  have  been  deliberate. 

On  orders  from  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  indictments  brought  at  Dallas,  Tex., 
for  alleged  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti¬ 
trust  law  by  officials  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Now  York,  the  Standard  Oil 
of  New  Jersey  and  the  Magnolia  Petroleum 
of  Texas  were  nolle  prossed  February  25. 
The  indictments  were  dropped  both  against 
the  companies  and  their  officials.  The  men 
against  whom  indictments  are  dropped  are 
John  D.  Archbold  and  II.  C.  Folger,  Jr., 
of  New  York ;  W.  C.  Teagle,  of  Plainfield, 
N.  J. ;  Calvin  N.  Paine,  of  Titusville, 
Penn. ;  A.  C.  Ebie,  of  Dallas  ;  E.  R.  Brown, 
of  Corsicana.  Tex.,  and  John  Sealy,  of 
Galveston.  The  indictments  charged  that 
the  three  companies  conspired,  in  June, 

1912,  to  injure  the  business  of  the  Pieree- 
Fordyce  Oil  Association.  The  business  al¬ 
leged  to  be  affected  is  in  Texas,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Louisiana  and  Oklahoma  and 
Mexico. 

The  New  York  Assembly  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee,  convinced  that  the  present  laws 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  investing 
public  against  worthless  securities  do  not 
give  sufficient  safeguards,  voted  February 
25  to  report  favorably  Assemblyman  Gold¬ 
berg's  bill.  This  measure,  which  is  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  Kansas  “Blue  Sky”  law, 
provides  for  the  regulation  of  all  invest¬ 
ment  companies,  so  that  a  prospective  in¬ 
vestor  may  secure  accurate  information 
concerning  the  trustworthiness  and  financial 
standing  of  the  company  offering  securities 
for  sale.  The  favorable  action  of  the 
committee  followed  an  hour’s  hearing  on 
the  bill,  during  which  representatives  of 
investment  concerns  made  a  plea  for  less 
stringent  legislation. 

Three  indictments  under  the  Sherman 
law  against  Chicago  packers  were  dis¬ 
missed  February  25  in  the  Federal  Court 
by  order  of  Attorney  General  Wickersham. 
Another  indictment,  obtained  in  1905,  also 
was  dismissed,  thus  clearing  the  calendar 
of  all  charges  against  the  packers.  The 
packers  were  acquitted  about  a  year  ago 
in  the  Federal  Court  at  Chicago  on  one  of 
four  indictments.  The  five  counts  on  which 
they  were  tried  carried  the  entire  govern¬ 
ment  case,  it  was  said,  and  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  time  that  the  prosecution 
would  be  dropped.  The  Armours,  Morris 
and  Swift  packing  companies  are  those  in¬ 
volved.  The  government  claimed  a  victory 
in  the  dissolution  of  the  National  Packing 
Company,  asserting  that  in  that  suit  it 
had  achieved  its  object  in  the  prosecutions. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  report  of 
the  insecticide  and  fungine  board  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  under  the  in¬ 


secticide  act  of  1910  has  been  issued. 
Samples  of  insecticide  and  fungicides 
entered  for  interstate  commerce  are  col¬ 
lected,  analyzed  and  tested  to  determine 
whether  there  has  been  any  misbranding  or 
adulteration.  Foreign  importations  are 
subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  those 
manufactured  here.  During  the  year  1912 
there  were  650  samples  collected,  repre¬ 
senting  330  different  articles  produced  by 
212  different  concerns.  Of  this  number 
246  cases  have  been  disposed  of,  82  being 
placed  in  permanent  abeyance,  and  64 
transmitted  to  the  attorney  general  for 
prosecution.  Seven  of  these  have  resulted 
favorably  to  the  government,  while  the 
others  are  still  undecided. 

The  following  were  chosen  members  of 
the  State  contest  committee  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  State  Horticultural  Association  to 
award  prizes  to  boys  and  girls  raising  the 
best  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  oats 
and  peas :  C.  B.  Kegley,  chairman ;  Prof. 
W.  II.  Sparks,  Prof.  Geo.  Severance ,  Fred 
W.  Lewis ,  Josephine  Preston  ,  P.  C.  Kauf¬ 
man,  C.  E.  Flint. 

More  than  81.500  in  cash  premiums  were 
distributed  by  the  commercial  club  of 
Mankato,  Minn.,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  crop  breeders’  association  and  the  mid- 
Winter  seed  show,  February  25-28.  The 
meeting  is  held  under  the  direction  of  the 
agricultural  division  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Dairy  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  has 
settled  the  action  brought  by  a  syndicate 
of  Delaware  County  milk  producers  growing 
out  of  a  milk  strike  last  Fall.  It  is  al¬ 
leged  by  the  complainants  that  following 
an  arrangement  with  the  Brooklyn  concern 
they  accepted  a  better  offer  from  W. 
Michaelson,  of  New  York,  whereupon,  alleg¬ 
ing  breach  of  contract,  the  Brooklyn  com¬ 
pany  refused  to  pay  for  part  of  the  milk 
delivered.  The  twelve  members  of  the 
syndicate  are  to  receive  81,013  by  the 
terms  of  the  settlement. 

The  Kansas  State  Senate  has  passed  a 
resolution  to  request  Kansas  Congressmen 
and  United  States  Senators  to  quit  send¬ 
ing  free  seeds  to  their  constituents.  The 
resolution  sets  forth  the  fact  that  the 
growth  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  the 
general  knowledge  of  the  people  regarding 
the  advantages  of  using  good  seeds  has  put 
an  end  to'  the  need  of  the  old,  time-worn 
congressional  practice.  In  addition,  the 
resolution  stated  that  this  practice  loaded 
up  the  mails  and  constituted  a  heavy  and 
needless  expense  to  the  federal  government 
and  the  mail  service.  The  resolution  also 
requested  the  Kansas  Congressmen  to  use 
their  influence  towards  securing  a  bill  put¬ 
ting  an  end  to  the  distribution  of  free 
seeds  by  members  of  Congress.  The  Senate 
passed  the  resolution  without  a  dissenting 
vote. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  seed  house  by  the  agronomy  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  at  Corvallis.  Thrashing,  cleaning  and 
weighing  rooms  are  to  be  included  in  the 
new  building. 

In  order,  it  is  claimed,  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  the  gypsy  moth  into  Can¬ 
ada,  the  following  customs  regulations  have 
been  decided  upon  :  Forest  plant  products, 
including  logs,  tanbark.  posts,  poles,  rail¬ 
road  ties,  cordwood,  and  lumber  originating 
in  any  of  the  States  of  Maine.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Vermont.  Massachusetts,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  Rhode  Island  shall  not  be  admit¬ 
ted  into  Canada  unless  such  forest  plant 
products  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certifi¬ 
cate  showing  that  they  have  been  inspected 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  found  free  from  the  gypsy 
moth.  Importation  of  coniferous  trees, 
such  as  spruce,  fir,  hemlock,  pine,  juniper 
foliage  thereof,  and  decorative  plants,  such 
as  holly  and  laurel,  from  the  States  of 
Vermont,  Maine,  Massachusetts.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  is 
prohibited. 

A  one  week’s  course  for  the  managers 
and  head  operators  in  dairy  plants  in 
New  York  State,  will  be  given  March  6 
to  12  inclusive,  at  the  Dairy  Department, 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  at 
Cornell  University.  The  work  will  include 
butter-making,  chinldar  cheese-making,  test¬ 
ing,  including  tests  for  moisture  in  butter 
and  cheese,  salt  test  and  acidity  test.  The 
work  in  cheese  may  include  the  making 
of  fancy  cheese,  cottage,  cream,  neufchatel, 
club,  etc.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  making  and  handling  of  starters, 
the  action  of  bacteria  in  connection  with 
dairy  work,  problems  in  market  milk, 
sanitary  inspection  of  dairies,  the  judging 
of  butter,  milk  and  cheese,  keeping  of 
factory  accounts,  etc.  The  only  require¬ 
ment  for  this  course  is  that  a  person  shall 
have  at  least  one  year  of  expeidence  as 
manager  or  head  man  in  a  dairy  plant  in 
New  York  State.  The  only  fee  is  $5, 
payable  at  the  beginning  of  the  course. 

OBITUARY'. — William  D.  Ellwanger, 
president  of  the  Ellwanger  &  Barry 
Nursery  Co.,  died  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  16.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow 
and  one  daughter.  In  addition  to  his  busi¬ 
ness  activities,  Mr.  Ellwanger  was  well 
known  as  a  writer  of  prose  and  verse  and 
was  connected  with  many  social  affairs. 
He  was  a  man  of  wide  culture,  and  was 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  business  and 
social  life  of  Rochester. 


Our  main  money  crop  is  sweet  corn  for 
the  canning  factory,  for  which  214  cents  a 
pound  for  the  cut  corn  is  paid.  Some  pota¬ 
toes  are  raised :  they  are  worth  50  cents 
at  present ;  cream  is  sent  to  the  butter 
factory ;  38  cents  for  butter  fat  was  paid 
for  December.  Beef  from  five  to  seven 
cents;  live  hogs  seven  cents;  apples  $1.50 
a  bushel ;  strawberries  10  cents ;  not  much 
garden  truck  raised  here.  r.  T.  w. 

West  Farmington,  Me. 

Onions,  50 :  carrots,  25 ;  beets,  45 ;  but¬ 
ter,  38 :  beef  six  to  nine  dressed ;  hogs, 
7V>  to  12%  ;  dressed  poultry,  nine  to  10 
live,  12%  to  18  dressed.  Eggs  18  to  30: 
potatoes,  25  to  60  this  year,  last  year  40 
to  81.40  per  bushel.  Beans  81.75  to  82 
per  bushel ;  oats,  42.  Hay,  810  to  818  per 
ton :  straw,  87  to  89 :  fodder  corn,  five 
cents  per  bushel.  Apples  this  year  25  to 
50;  peaches,  $1.50  to  82:  pears,  81 :  straw¬ 
berries.  80  to  81  per  crate,  16  quarts.  Veal, 
9  to  12  at  private  sale.  n.  b. 

Ada,  Mich. 


SEND  THIS  LETTER  TO  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Post  Office,  . 

March . _ . 1913 


Hon 


The  Capitol, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  shipper  of  farm  products  to  be  sold  on  commission  has  now  absolutely 
no  check  on  the  man  who  handles  the  goods.  He  takes  the  commission  man’s 
word  for  the  price,  the  condition  and  the  charges.  When  the  shipper  gets  any¬ 
thing,  the  returns  do  not  average  in  excess  of  35  per  cent,  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar.  Country  producer  and  city  consumer  contribute  65  per  cent,  to  the 
handlers  of  farm  food  products. 

In  view  of  this  situation  the  undersigned  respectfully  urges  your  influence 
and  vote  in  the  New  York  State  Legislature  in  support  of  the  Roosevelt-Cole 
bill  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  farm  products  on  commission. 

Respectfully, 


Name 


Address 


No  matter  where  you  live,  if  you  have 
ever  shipped  produce  to  market  in  New 
York  State  or  ever  intend  to  do  so,  fill 
out  the  blanks  in  the  above  letter  and 
mail  it,  without  delay,  to  one  of  the 
legislators  in  the  following  list : 

It  would,  of  course,  be  still  better  if 
you  would  write  a  letter  of  your  own. 
Even  when  you  use  this  form  you 
should  write  several  of  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  in  your  own  language.  The  com¬ 
mission  interests  have  insulted  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  farmers  in  brazenly  asking 
them  to  help  defeat  the  bill.  Now  let 
us  lick  a  few  stamps  and  show  them 
that  there  is  a  genuine  demand  for  this 
bill. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  senators: 


District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
•Members 


1 —  Thomas  II.  O’Keefe. 

2 —  Bernard  M.  Fatten. 

3 —  Thomas  II.  Cullen.* 

4 —  Henry  P.  Velte. 

5 —  William  J.  Ileffernan. 

6 —  William  B.  Carswell. 

7 —  Daniel  J.  Carroll. 

8 —  James  F.  Duhamel.* 

9 —  Felix  J.  Sanner.* 

10 —  Herman  H.  Torborg. 

11 —  Christopher  D.  Sullivan.* 

12 —  John  C.  Fitzgerald. 

13 —  James  D.  McClelland.* 

14 —  James  A.  Foley. 

15 —  John  J.  Boylan. 

16 —  Robert  F.  Wagner.* 

17 —  Walter  It.  Herrick. 

18 —  Henry  W.  Pollock.* 

19 —  Henry  Sallant. 

20 —  James  J.  Frawley.* 

21 —  Stephen  J.  -  Stilwell. 

22 —  Anthony  J.  Griffin.* 

23 —  George  A.  Blauvelt. 

24—  John  F.  Ilealy. 

25—  John  D.  Stivers. 

26 —  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.* 

27 —  Abraham  J.  Palmer. 

28 —  Henry  M.  Sage.* 

29 —  John  W.  McKnight. 

30 —  George  H.  Whitney. 

31 —  Loren  H.  White.* 

32 —  Seth  G.  Heacoek.* 

33 —  James  A.  Emerson.* 

34 —  Herbert  P.  Coats.* 

35 —  Elon  It.  Brown. 

36 —  William  D.  Peckham. 

37 —  Ralph  W.  Thomas.* 

38 —  J.  Henry  Walters.* 

39 —  Clayton  L.  Wheeler. 

40 —  Charles  J.  Hewitt.* 

41 —  John  F.  Murtaugh.* 

42 —  Thomas  B.  Wilson, 

43 —  John  Seeley. 

44 —  Thomas  H.  Bussey.* 

45 —  George  F.  Argetsinger. 

46 —  William  L.  Ormrod. 

47 —  George  F.  Thompson. 

48 —  John  F.  Malone. 

49 —  Samuel  J.  ltamsperger.* 

50 —  Gottfried  II.  Wende. 

51 —  Frank  N.  Godfrey, 
of  the  last  Senate. 


The  members  of  Assembly  and  coun¬ 
ties  they  represent  are: 

Allegany — Ransom  L.  Richardson.* 

Broome — Mortimer  B.  Edwards. 
Cattaraugus — Clare  Willard. 

Cayuga — Michael  Grace.* 

Chautauqua — George  W.  Jude,  John  Leo 
Sullivan.* 

Chemung — Robert  P.  Bush.* 

Chenango- — Walter  A.  Shepardson.* 
Clinton— Charles  J.  Vert.* 

Columbia — Alexander  W.  Stover. 

Cortland — Niles  F.  Webb. 

Delaware — John  W.  Telford. 

Dutchess — Myron  Smith,*  John  A.  Kelly. 
Erie — George  F.  Small,  Clinton  T.  Hor¬ 
ton.*  Albert  F.  Geyer.  Edward  D.  Jackson,* 
Richard  F.  Hearn.*  James  M.  Itozan,*  Jos¬ 
eph  V.  Fitzgerald,  George  Geoghan,  John 
Dorst,  Jr. 

Essex — Spencer  G.  Prime,  2d*. 

Franklin — Alexander  Macdonald.* 
Fulton-IIanulton — James  II.  Wood. 
Genesee — Clarence  Bryant.* 

Greene — J.  L.  Patrie.* 

Herkimer — E.  Bert  Pullman. 

Jefferson — II.  Edmund  Machold,*  John 
G.  .Tones.* 

Kings— John  .T.  Kelly,  William  J.  Gillen.* 
Frank  J.  Taylor,  Harry  W.  Kmuobis.  Vin¬ 
cent  A.  O’Connor,  Lester  D.  Volk.  Daniel 
F.  Farrell.*  John  J.  McKeon,*  Frederick 
S.  Burr.  George  E.  Dennen.  Karl  Soden 
Deitz,  Wm.  P.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  James  II. 
Finnigan,  James  H.  Garvey,*  Thomas  E. 


Willmott,  Jesse  P.  Larrimer,  Frederick  Ul¬ 
rich,  Joseph  H.  Schifferdecker,  Cornelius  J. 
Cronin,  Harry  Heyman,*  Joseph  J.  Mona¬ 
han,  Thomas  L.  Ingram. 

Lewis — James  B.  Van  Woert. 
Livingston— Edward  M.  Magee. 

Madison — Morell  E.  Tallett.* 

Monroe — Jared  W.  Hopkins,*  Simon  L. 
Adler,*  August  V.  Pappert,*  Cyrus  W.  Phil¬ 
lips,*  Charles  H.  Gallup. 

Montgomery — Walter  A.  Gage.* 

Nassau — Thomas  B.  Maloney. 

New  York — Thomas  B.  Caughlan,*  Alfred 
E.  Smith,*  Harry  E.  Oxford,  Aaron  J. 
Levy,*  James  J.  Walker,*  Jacob  Silverstein, 
Peter  P.  McElligott,*  Solomon  Sufrin, 
Charles  D.  Donohue,  Meyer  Greenberg,* 
John  Kerrigan,  Joseph  D.  Kelly,  James  C. 
Campbell,*  Robert  Lee  Tudor,  Theodore  H. 
Ward.  Martin  G.  McCue,*  Mark  Eisner, 
Mark  Goldberg.*  Thomas  F.  Denney,  Patrick 
J.  McGrath,*  Thomas  Kane,  Edward  Weil,* 
David  C.  Lewis,  Owen  M.  Kiernan,  David 
H.  Knott,  Abraham  Greenberg,  Raymond 
B.  Carver,  Salvatore  A.  Cotillo,  Charles  J. 
Carroll,  Louis  A.  Cuvillier,*  Michael  Schaap, 
Louis  D.  Gibbs,  Thomas  J.  Lane,  Patrick 
J.  McMahon,  Ernest  E.  L.  Hammer. 

Niagara — Frank  M.  Bradley,  Eugene  A. 
McCollum. 

Onedia — Fred  F.  Emden,  Herbert  E.  Al¬ 
len,*  John  B.  Fuller. 

Onondaga — Patrick  J.  Kelly,  Stephen  G. 
Daley,  Thomas  K.  Smith.* 

Ontario — Herman  F.  Schnirel. 

Orange — Caleb  II.  Baumes,  William  T. 
Doty. 

Orleans — Marc  W.  Cole. 

Oswego — Thaddeus  C.  Sweet.* 

Otsego — La  Verne  P.  Butts. 

Putnam- — John  R.  Yale.* 

Queens — Samuel  J.  Burden,  Alfred  J. 
Kennedy,*  Alfred  C.  Benninger,  Howard 
Sutphin. 

Rensselaer — C.  Fred  Schwarz,*  Tracey  D. 
Taylor. 

Richmond — Ralph  R.  McKee.* 

Rockland — Frederick  G.  Grimme. 

St.  Lawrence — Frank  L.  Seaker,*  John  A 
Smith. 

Saratoga — Gilbert  T.  Seelye. 

Schenectady — Arthur  P.  Squire. 

Schoharie — Edward  A*  Dox. 

Schuyler — John  W.  Gurnett.* 

Seneca — Augustus  S.  Hughes. 

Steuben — Charles  A.  Brewster,  James  L. 
Seely,  .Tr.* 

Suffolk — Stephen  A.  Fallon,  John  J.  Rob¬ 
inson. 

Sullivan — John  K.  Evans.* 

Tioga — John  G.  Pembleton.* 

Tompkins — Minor  McDaniels.* 

Ulster — Lawrence  M.  Kennev,  Samuel  C. 
Waring.* 

Warren — Henry  E.  H.  Brereton.* 
Washington — Eugene  R.  Norton. 

Wayne — Albert  Yeomans.* 

Westchester — Tracy  P.  Madden.  Y'erne  M. 
Bovie,  Wilson  R.  Yard,  Mortimer  C.  O’Brien. 
O’Brien. 

Wyoming — John  Knight. 

Y'ates — Edward  C.  Gillett.* 

•Members  of  the  last  Assembly. 


Dairy  cows,  830  to  850 ;  milk,  six  cents 
a  quart;  butter,  26  to  30;  pork,  dressed, 
10:  live,  7%  to  eight;  potatoes,  55; 
onions,  18  cents  by  carload  lots ;  cabbage, 
two  cents  a  head ;  carrots,  50  cents  a 
bushel :  apples,  85.  s.  c.  u 

Curtice,  Ohio. 

Prices  obtained  by  the  farmers :  Beef, 
dressed,  nine  to  13 ;  heavy  hogs,  eight  to 
nine ;  light  pigs,  10  to  11  :  Spring  lambs, 
15;  veal,  dressed,  13  to  14;  turkeys,  live, 
22 :  fowls,  live,  15 ;  carrots,  per  peek,  15 ; 
apples,  per  bushel.  50 ;  potatoes.  70  to  75 ; 
parsnips,  per  peck.  15;  cheese,  per  pound, 
20  to  21;  butter,  dairy,  32  to  36;  butter, 
creamery,  36  to  37  ;  eggs,  fresh,  20.  Prices 
the  farmers  must  pay  for  grain :  Corn, 
50 ;  oats,  45  ;  wheat  bran,  per  100  pounds, 
81.25;  middlings,  •  per  100  pounds,  81-30; 
cornmeal,  per  100  pounds,  81.05;  hay, 
Timothy,  per  ton,  812  delivered.  J.  o. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Wheat  is  90  to  95  cents  per  bushel; 
corn,  25 ;  rye,  60 :  bran,  81.25  to  81.30 
per  100  pounds ;  ground  corn,  81-25  per 
100;  mixed  feed,  81-25  to  81.35  per  100; 
ground  corn  and  oats.  81.35  per  100.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  30  cents  per  bushel ;  apples,  60  to 
75;  onions,  8L  Hay,  814  to  816.50  per 
ton.  At  an  auction  a  few  days  ago  corn 
in  shock  sold  for  40  cents  per  shock  ;  hay 
for  816  per  ton.  Cows  sold  for  838  to 
815  each:  horses  for  8140  to  8176;  young 
cattle  about  four  cents  per  pound :  calves, 
810  per  nead.  c.  f.  w. 

Aldeu,  Mich. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  BREAKING  PLOW. 

I  am  the  plow  that  turns  the  sod 
That  has  lain  for  a  thousand  years ; 
Where  the  prairie’s  wind-tossed  flowers  nod 
And  the  wolf  her  wild  cub  rears, 

I  come,  and  in  my  wake,  like  rain, 

Is  scattered  the  golden  seed : 

I  change  the  leagues  of  lonely  plain 
To  fruitful  gardens  and  fields  of  grain 
For  men  and  their  hungry  breed. 

I  greet  the  earth  in  its  rosy  morn, 

I  am  first  to  stir  the  soil, 

I  bring  the  glory  of  wheat  and  corn 
For  the  crowning  of  those  who  toil ; 

I  am  civilization’s  seal  and  sign, 

Yea,  I  am  the  mighty  pen 
That  writes  the  sod  with  a  pledge  divine, 

A  promise  to  pay  with  bread  and  wine 
For  the  sweat  of  honest  men. 

I  am  the  end  of  things  that  •were, 

And  the  birth  of  things  to  be, 

My  coming  makes  the  earth  to  stir 
With  a  new  and  strange  decree ; 

After  its  slumbers,  deep  and  long, 

I  waken  the  drowsy  sod, 

And  sow  my  furrow  with  lifts  of  song 
To  glad  the  heart  of  the  mighty  throng 
Slow  feeling  the  way  to  God. 

A  thousand  Summers  the  prairie  rose 
Has  gladdened  the  hermit  bee, 

A  thousand  Winters  the  drifting  snows 
Have  whitened  the  grassy  sea ; 

Before  me  curls  the  wavering  smoke 
Of  the  Indian’s  smoldering  fire, 

Behind  me  rise — was  it  God  who  spoke? 
At  the  toil-enchanted  hammer’s  stroke, 

The  town  and  the  glittering  spire. 

I  give  the  soil  to  the  one  who  does, 

For  the  joy  of  him  and  his, 

I  rouse  the  slumbering  world  that  was 
To  the  diligent  world  that  is ; 

Oh,  Seer  with  vision  that  looks  away 
A  thousand  long  years  from  now, 

The  marvelous  nation  your  eyes  survey 
Was  born  of  the  purpose  that  here,  to-day, 
Is  guiding  the  breaking-plow ! 

—Nixon  Waterman. 


The  Angora  goat  ought  to  feel  proud 
of  himself  if  he  could  see  the  fashion¬ 
able  spencers  of  Angora  wool  now  of¬ 
fered  as  a  substitute  for  sweaters.  They 
reach  just  to  the  waist,  so  as  to  give 
little  bulk  under  a  coat,  fitting  like  a 
snug  little  vest.  They  are  made  both 
with  and  without  sleeves,  in  a  variety 
of  pretty  colors  with  a  contrasting  bor¬ 
der..  They  come  from  Vienna,  and  cost 
from  $5  to  $10  each.  The  Angora  wool 
gives  great  warmth  with  little  weight, 
and  is  used  for  a  variety  of  vests  and 
scarfs  for  motoring  and  athletic  wear. 

,  * 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 
recently  devoted  a  session  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  trained  nurses.  It  was  said  that 
there  is  now  a  scarcity  of  good  material 
for  the  training  schools,  and  a  greater 
demand  for  nurses  than  can  be  supplied, 
in  spite  of  fees  that  are  prohibitive  to 
people  of  modest  means.  The  doctors 
in  session  reported  that  the  greatest 
danger  to  the  public  comes  from  nurses 
trained  in  correspondence  schools.  We 
were  informed  some  time  ago  by  per¬ 
sons  in  charge  of  a  high-class  registry 
bureau  in  this  city  that  they  would  not 
register  nurses  who  had  received  their 
training  by  correspondence,  but  one  of 
the  promoters  of  a  correspondence 
school  was  reported  as  saying  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  nurses  in  the  State  were 
trained  in  this  way.  Let  no  one  imag¬ 
ine  that  nursing  is  an  easy  and  luxurious 
life;  it  involves  much  that  is  hard,  dis¬ 
agreeable,  and  sometimes  revolting,  and 
excellent  salaries  become  small  if  the 
nurse  has  several  lengthy  intervals  be¬ 
tween  cases.  However,  it  possesses 
many  excellent  features,  and  a  healthy 
country  girl,  who  has  gone  through  high 
school,  and  feels  drawn  to  the  work, 
will  find  it  the  proper  opening  for  an 
honorable  and  useful  livelihood.  Fur¬ 
ther  than  that,  the  training  she  would 
receive  as  a  nurse  would  make  her  bet¬ 
ter  fitted  for  the  emergencies  of  domes¬ 
tic  life,  which  cannot  be  said  of  all  the 
occupations  open  to  women. 


Colorado  Garden  Notes. 

Spring  is  coming,  for  here  are  the 
catalogues,  bright,  gay,  and  just  bubbl¬ 
ing  over  with  wonderful  things  in  the 
flower  and  vegetable  line.  It  makes 
our  mouths  water  to  look  at  the  pic¬ 
tures,  and  we  begin  to  speculate  and 
plan  for  the  Spring  opening.  There  are 
always  the  old  Eastern  catalogues  that 
have  had  a  name  for  honesty  and  good 
seeds  for  years,  and  sprinkled  among 
them  are  various  ones  from  the  Central 
and  farther  West.  Our  conditions  in 
Eastern  Colorado  are  peculiar  in  some 
ways.  The  seeds  and  plants  must  be 
adapted  for  the  soil  and  climate.  And 
in  some  years  it  is  almost  an  impossi¬ 
bility  to  grow  anything,  we  are  told. 
Last  year  we  had  splendid  beans,  Red 
Kidney,  Pea  bean  and  Davis  Wax.  We 
had  plenty  of  moisture  most  of  the  time, 
and  when  dry  were  well  cultivated  with 
one-horse  garden  cultivators,  weeds 
kept  out.  We  tried  peanuts,  but  they 
only  grew  tops,  no  nuts;  will  try  again 
this  year.  We  think  they  were  not 
planted  early  enough  perhaps.  They 
are  grown  in  the  country  west  of  us; 
we  hear  cucumbers  do  well,  as  all  vines 
do  if  in  early  enough.  Late  plantings 
do  not  seem  to  do  so  well.  Tomatoes 
are  troubled  with  the  little  black  fly. 
In  one  night  we  lost  all  we  set  out  the 
day  before.  Sprinkling  with  mixture  of 
slaked  lime  and  ashes  soon  as  set  out, 
or  covering  each  plant  with  a  can  or 
box  until  the  plant  starts  helps,  we  were 
told,  and  in  later  settings  proved  true. 
The  Earliana  proves  here  as  in  Ne¬ 
braska  the  tomato  if  one  gets  plants 
early  and  stocky.  Some  consider 
Ponderosa  better  in  some  ways.  If  one 
can  get  the  fruit  early  enough  they  are 
a  fine  tomato,  but  when  market  is  to  be 
had  the  early  fruit  takes  the  place  of 
all  others,  and  so  far  Earliana  has  been 
the  queen  of  the  garden  for  earliness, 
smoothness  and  ripening  evenly.  In 
flowers  we  have  to  look  very  carefully 
for  a  spot  where  winds  will  not  dry  or 
whip.  As  far  as  wind  is  concerned  we 
do  not  have  as  much  as  in  Nebraska, 
but  the  high  altitude  and  soil  being  of 
a  more  sandy  nature,  often  gravelly  as 
well  as  what  is  called  the  “hard  land,” 
the  winds  seem  to  sap  the  moisture 
quickly  in  a  high  altitude. 

A  neighbor  had  most  beautiful  flowers 
last  Summer — such  beautiful  four 
o’clocks  I  never  saw.  I  started  counting 
the  colors  and  shades,  but  gave  it  up ; 
there  seemed  no  end.  Candytuft  was 
immense,  pansies  so  large  that  they  were 
hardD  recognized.  The  plants  she 
bought  in  Denver,  but  strange  to  say, 
the  seeds  of  all  her  finest  flowers  were 
Government  seeds,  while  we  have  had 
no  success  with  the  seeds,  either  flower 
of  vegetable — although  we  often  before 
coming  to  Colorado  sent  the  seeds  back 
to  our  Congressman  with  “not  wanted.” 
Here  the  people  are  anxious  for  them, 
and  last  year  requests  were  sent  for  all 
that  possibly  could  be  had  to  be  given 
Eastern  Colorado.  My  husband  said 
he  saw  in  one  of  the  butcher  shops  in 
Akron,  Col.,  a  big  pile  of  seeds  in 
packets  and  packages  in  one  corner  on 
the  floor,  and  men,  women  and  children 
were  looking  them  over,  taking  what 
they  wanted,  all  government  seeds.  As 
a  year  ago  the  times  were  exceptionally 
hard  after  crop  failures  two  and  three 
years  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered 
at  th-’t  the  government  seeds  looked  to 
many  people  a  godsend. 

In  front  of  the  window  where  I 
write,  have  been  some  flower  beds; 
some  one  tried  to  have  a  little  home 
look  to  the  place.  A  few  wild  currants 
<  what  is  called  in  the  East  Flowering 
Currant,  a  double  yellow  rose,  and  one 
or  two  which  I  do  not  know  yet  until 
Spring  brings  out  the  leaves;  bits  of 
rock  have  been  put  about  them.  By  the 
water  tank  where  water  leaked  from  the 
pipe  are  clumps  of  shrubs  and  a  rose, 
but  stock  has  run  over  them  until  they 
look  sadly  abused.  It  shows  somebody 
tried  to  improve  the  place ;  so  very  few 
take  any  pains  to  set  out  shrubs  or  trees 
or  take  care  of  them.  Too  many  are 
only  homesteaders  in  the  way  of  being 
on  the  land  just  long  enough  to  get  a 
title,  then  skip.  In  sight  are  four  dif¬ 
ferent  homesteads  that  had  buildings  on 
and  people  lived  there,  but  as  soon  as 
thev  could  prove  up,  sold  the  buildings 
(little  shacks)  windmills  and  everything 


except  the  well,  which  was  filled  up, 
and  either  moved  to  town  or  left  for 
the  East.  The  land  constitutes  the 
range  now.  It  is  all  for  sale;  as  a 
neighbor  said  it  was  more  thickly  settled 
a  few  years  ago  than  now,  although  on 
a  clear  morning  I  have  counted  over  30 
farm  houses  in  the  sweep  of  country 
we  see  from  our  farm. 

The  people  seem  kindly  and  hospita¬ 
ble.  We  got  two  young  men  to  help  in 
unboxing  and  setting  up  our  piano,  and 
they  were  greatly  interested  in  it  and 
the  music  after.  The  news  went  over 
the  neighborhood  fast  that  a  piano  was 
here,  so  we  have  had  young  and  old 
come  to  call  and  spend  the  evening, 
drawn  no  doubt  by  the  sweet-toned  old- 
fashioned  square  piano,  which  has  had 
good  care  and  still  responds  to  my 
touch  Avhen  there  are  “Silver  threads 
among  the  gold”  as  it  did  when  I  was 
a  girl.  “At  the  school  house  we  have 
an  organ  and  we  play  noons,”  said  one 
of  our  little  neighbors.  She  was  wild 
to  touch  the  kevs,  but  so  shy  until  just 
before  leaving  the  last  time  she  plucked 
up  courage  and  tried  a  few  chords,  de¬ 
lighting  not  only  herself  but  her  father 
and  all  of  us.  Christmas  Eve  they  had 
a  tree  at  the  school  house,  which  they 
told  us  about;  a  dead  apple  tree  served 
the  purpose  and  after  the  branches  were 
wrapt  in  green  tissue  paper  and  some 
fringed  to  hang  among  the  branches, 
with  lots  of  pop  corn  and  cranberry 
ropes,  apples,  oranges  and  the  presents 
“You  never  would  guess  it  was  an  old 
dead  tree.”  They  had  singing  and 
teacher  played  the  organ,  some  speak¬ 
ing,  and  it  really  was  real  nice  and  we 
had  a  good  time.  We  were  asked  to 
go  but  neither  husband  nor  I  felt  well 
enough  to  go  out  that  night  es  it  was 
very  cold.  A  year  ago  they  had  a  de¬ 
bating  society  at  the  school  house,  so 
it  looks  as  if  we  had  found  a  good  class 
of  people  here. 

I  must  not  forget  to  tell  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  wild  flowers  here,  more  particularly 
the  cactus.  There  are  several  colors  of 
the  prickly  pear,  and  each  is  so  beauti¬ 
ful.  I  never  saw  anything  but  shades 
of  yellow  before,  but  there  are  purple 
and  white,  pink  and  yellow,  dark  reds 
and  various  shades.  The  globe  or  ball 
cactus  has  a  pretty  flower,  and  one  that 
has  several  prongs  with  balls  on  the 
ends  has  a  flower  very  delicate,  looks 
like  silk  in  the  sunshine.  About  streams 
the  soap  plant  is  found,  which  has  a 
large  white  flower. 

MRS.  FREDERICK  C.  JOHNSON. 


Spraying  Shellac  on  Wall. 

On  page  106  Mrs.  R.  S.  wishes  to 
know  about  coating  newly-papered  walls 
with  shellac.  If  she  will  dilute  the  white 
shellac  with  alcohol  she  can  easily  put 
it  on  with  any  spray  outfit  that  throws 
a  very  fine  spray.  It  must  be  thin 
enough  not  to  clog.  Three  very  light 
applications  of  spray  would  probably  be 
sufficient  for  her  purpose.  The  most 
delicate  paper  would  be  covered  in  this 
way  if  care  is  taken  not  to  put  on  enough 
spray  at  one  time  to  form  in  drops  and 
run.  In  this  way  so  very  little  material 
is  used  that  I  doubt  if  it  would  prove 
expensive.  h.  b. 


WANTED 

JN  EACH  TOWN  and  district  to 
ride  and  exhibit  a  sample  1913 
Model  “Hanger"  bicycle 
furnished  by  us.  Our  agents 
.everywhere  are  making  money 
Hast.  Write  at  once  for  full 


lot  your  bicycle.  Wo  ship 
1  anywhere  In  the  U.  S.  without 
la  cent  deposit  In  advance, 

]  prepay  freight,  and  allow 
10  DA  YS’ FREE  TRIAL., 
{during  which  time  you  may 
]  ride  the  bicycle  and  put  It  to 
I  any  test  you  wish.  If  you  are 
I  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or 
L  don’t  wish  to  keep  the  bicycle 
“you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at 
four  expense  and  you  will  not 
“be  out  one  cent. 

,  LOW  FACTORY  PRICES 

bicycle  It  Is  possible  to  make  atone  small 
profit  abovo  actual  factory  cost.  You  save 
110  to  *25  middlemen’s  profits  by  buying  direct 
of  us  and  have  the  manufacturer’s  guarantee  behind 
your  blcvcle.  1)0  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of 
tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive  our 
catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  of  factory  prices  and 
remarkable  special  off  or. 

YOU  WILL  BE  ASTONISHED  when  T011  receive  our 

1UH  S1H.U  UL  H^ivnuias  beautiful catalogueand 
study  our  superb  models  at  the  wonderful  low  prices  we 
can  make  you.  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at 
lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  are  satisfied 
with  *1  profit  abovo  factory  cost.  Bicycle  Bealers,  you 
can  sell  our  bicycles  under  your  own  name  plate  at 
double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 
SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— A  limited  number  taken 
In  trado  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will  be  closed  out  at 
once,  at  93  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  sent  free. 
Tipre  fiflfi^TER-RRAKE  rear  wheels.  Inner  tubes, 
lints,  bUHSItn  DnHAC  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts, 

repairs  and  parts  for  all  bicycles  at  half  usual  prices. 
DO  NOT  WAIT — but  write  today  tor  our  Large  Catalogue 
beautifully  Illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of 
Interesting*  matter  and  useful  Information.  only 
coBts  a  postal  to  get  everything.  Address 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  A-80,  CHICAGO,  ILL.. 


FARM-MADE  meat  products  mean  bigger 
profits  for  you  and  very  little  extra  trouble. 
Always  a  salable  market.  No  other  way  offers 
such  a  fine  opening:  as  for  you  to  do  your  own 
“killing”  and  marketing.  Every  farmer  who 
does,  needs  an 

'  ENTERPRISE 
Meat  AND  Food  Chopper 

The  one  chopper  that  chops.  Does  r  ot  mangle, 

squeezeorcrush, 
but  has  a  four- 
bladed  steel 
knife  that  cuts 
fast  and  clean. 
Make  sure  of 
getting  it  by 
remembering 
“AND”  — Enter¬ 
prise  Meat 
AND 
Food 
Chopper. 
Your  wife 

will  find  it  an  everyday  help  in  the  kitchen, 
too,  for  making  the  many  delicious  dishes  that 
■farmers’  wives  know  all  about.  So  easy  to 
clean,  too.  It  repays  its  cost  almost  every 
week.  Enterprise  Meat  AND  Food  Choppers 
are  made  in  45  sizes  and  styles— hand,  steam 
and  electric  power. 


No.  B— Family  size.. . hand  $1.75 

No.  12 — Farmers’  size  . hand  2.25 

No.  22— Fanners'  size  . hand  4.00 


We  also  make  cheaper  food  choppers,  but  recommend 
the  above.  Send4c  for  “The  Enterprising  Housekeeper," 
a  fine  200  recipe  cook  book.  Your  wife  will  like  it. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 
Dept.  69,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FUMA 


55  km?  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
"T  he  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed- 
So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 


ingly  small.” 
grind  i  I 
with 

TAVLOlt  CHEMICAL  CO 


Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”;,'. °„!S 


Pcmi  Yan.N.  Y. 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY) 


FREE 

BOOK 

of  400 

tOVM 


mous  Kalamazoo  stoves — buy  of  the  manufacturer  and  you'll  get 
the  extra  fro  fits  of  jobber  and  dealer.  You’ll  save  from  $5  to  $40. 
Payments  at  jour  convenience.  We  ship  the  day  your  order  comes  and 
we  fay  the  freight — right  to  your  station. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  Big  book  'illustrated  — 

400  styles  and  sizes  of  stoves  to  choose  from,  (let  it 
NOW!  Ask  for  catalog  No.  114.  We  also  make 
furnaces  and  gas  stoves— special  catalogs  free. 

Kalamazoo  Stote  Co..  Mfrs..  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


A  Kalaroazos 

Direct  to  You’  Too 


§53 


rlirilliant 
Oak  11  cater 


By  our  new,  short  cut  mail  order  plan  you  buy  these 
goods  direct,  with  all  middlemen’s  profits  cut  out : 


Furniture 

Hardware  and  Tools 
Harness 
Haying  Tools 
Mechanics’  Tools 
Paints 

Pipes  and  Fittings 
Poultry  Supplies 
Pumps ,  Water  &  Spray 
Roofing  Material 
Rugs  aud  Carpets 
And  Thousands  of  other  Household  aud  Farm  Articles 

MANUFACTURERS  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

Department  21  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

U 


Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments 
Buggies 
Bicycles 

Clothing,  Men’s  and 

Boys’ 

Dairy  Supplies 
Engines.  Gasoline 
Electric  Light  Plants 
Farm  Machinery 
Fencing  Wire 


Sewing  Machines 
Shoes 

Stoves  and  Ranges 
Wagons,  Farm 
Wall  Board 
Washing  Machines 
Wind  Mills 


1»13. 
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Improvement  in  Jelly  Making. 

Like  many  another  valuable  discovery, 
the  above  was  learned  when  not  being 
sought  for.  My  wife  had  pressed  the 
juice  from  the  fruit,  and  the  weather 
was  stormy  for  a  few  days-  Fearing 
that  the  juice  would  spoil  and  that  it 
would  not  keep  over  Sunday,  she 
brought  it  to  a  boil  and  sealed  it  hot  in 
jars,  proposing. to  make  the  jelly  the  first 
suitable  day  the  following  week.  When 
a  good  day  came,  other  work  came  also, 
she  interviewed  me  as  to  what  she 
should  do.  We  reasoned  together  if 
that  jelly  stock  had  kept  two  or  three 
days  sealed,  why  would  it  not  keep 
longer?  The  outcome  was  that  that 
jelly  was  not  made  until  Autumn.  This 
was  perhaps  10  years  ago.  Some  of  the 
points  we  learned  were  these :  The 

fruit  may  be  pressed  as  much  as  you 
please;  get  all  the  juice  you  can  and 
seal  it  hot  All  of  the  sediment  will 
settle,  the  juice  will  be  as  clear  as  water. 
Pour  off  the  clear  of  each  jar  and  make 
by  itself,  then  make  up  that  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  jars;  this  will  do  for  some 
purposes,  being  practically  as  good,  only 
muddy.  Currant  jelly  being  made  in 
July  is  often  hard  to  keep  through  the 
Summer  without  moulding  especially 
near  salt  water,  and  all  jellies  shrink 
with  keeping.  All  of  this  is  overcome 
by  not  making  it  up  until  wanted,  the 
fruit  stock  keeping  perfectly  until  used. 
My  wife  had  just  made  up  some  crab- 
apple  from  juice  put  up  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  and  it  jellied  as  well  as  though 
just  from  the  crabapples.  f.  t.  j. 

Jelly  Does  Not  Keep. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can  tell 
me  why  my  jelly  does  not  keep.  I  use 
good  firm  fruit  with  sugar,  pound  to  pound, 
and  always  heat  my  cans.  I  cover  it  with 
paraffin,  and  nearly  every  cup  is  a  little 
fermented  on  the  tops,  and  some  are  a 
great  deal  so.  The  jelly  become  slack  on 
the  top  and  the  paraffin  gets  loose.  I 
usually  cover  it  when  cold,  but  last  year 
I  thought  I  would  try  it  hot,  but  that  does 
not  seem  any  better.  E.  G.  s. 

The  inquirer  does  not  say  anything 
about  the  place  in  which  her  jelly  is 
stored-  Our  guess,  without  actual  knowl¬ 
edge  of  conditions,  is  that  her  pantry  is 
too  warm,  and  perhaps  damp  also.  The 
fermentation  certainly  suggests  a  warm 
place,  for  it  is  very  unusual  for  it  to 
occur  at  a  low  temperature.  Such 
changes  in  jelly,  properly  made,  as  E. 
G.  S.  describes,  are  practically  unknown 
in  a  cool  dark  pantry. 


Fruit  Salads. 

I  have  looked  all  of  my  recipes  over  and 
cannot  find  a  recipe  for  fruit  salad.  Can 
you  give  some?  mbs.  f.  r. 

Fruit  salad  is  quite  an  elastic  term, 
for  it  is  susceptible  of  many  variations- 
A  simple  fruit  salad  consists  of  four 
oranges,  divided,  the  white  skin  removed 
and  each  segment  cut  into  four.  Add  to 
this  a  cupful  of  English  walnut  meats, 
which  have  been  scalded  to  remove  the 
skin  and  then  allowed  to  get  dry  and 
cold.  Mix  with  the  orange,  place  in  a 
dish  lined  with  crisp  lettuce,  and  cover 
with  mayonnaise  dressing.  Malaga 
grapes  cut  in  halves  and  seeded  are  often 
used  in  combination  with  bananas  with 
mayonnaise  over  all.  Peach  salad  is 
made  by  cutting  a  quart  of  peeled  yellow 
peaches  into  slices  and  mixing  with  a 
halt  cupful  of  blanched  almonds  cover¬ 
ing  with  a  dressing  made  by  adding  one- 
third  cupful  of  whipped  cream  to  t./o- 
thirds  cupful  of  mayonnaise.  Cherry 
salad  is  made  by  stoning  large  cherries 
carefully  putting  a  hazelnut  kernel  in 
each  cherry  and  dressing  with  mayon¬ 
naise.  There  are  also  sweet  fruit  salads, 
made  of  pears  and  strawberries  laid  on 
lettuce  leaves  with  blanched  almonds, 
and  dressed  with  ginger  syrup  and 
cream,  or  in  many  cases  with  some  alco¬ 
holic  liqueur.  These  are  usually  very 
rich;  in  fact  all  fruit  salads  are  really 
too  rich  to  serve  as  a  salad  course  in  a 
heavy  meal,  and  are  usually  served 
either  at  luncheon  or  in  some  collation 
in  the  afternoon  or  evening.  Pineapple 
is  very  often  combined  with  them. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  patterns  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7745,  tucked 
house  jacket  with  peplum,  34  to  44  bust. 
7720,  breakfast  jacket,  34  to  44  bust. 
7466,  kimono  or  house  gown,  34  to  44 
bust-  7725,  work  apron,  small,  34  to  36, 


medium,  38  to  40,  large,  42  to  44  bust. 
With  or  without  straps  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders.  7712  long  or  short  kimono,  small, 
34  to  36,  medium,  38  or  40,  large  42  or 
44  bust.  With  long,  three-quarter  or 
short  sleeves. 

The  second  group  includes  7726,  fancy 
waist,  34  to  40  bust.  7714,  blouse  for 
misses  and  small  women,  14,  16  and  18 
years-  7728,  semi-princess  gown,  34  to 
42  bust.  With  five  gored  skirt  and  blouse 


that  can  be  made  with  shaped  or  straight 
front  edge,  with  long  or  elbow  sleeves. 
7727,  three-piece  draped  skirt,  22  to  32 
waist.  7718,  three  or  four-piece  skirt, 
22  to  32  waist.  Price  of  each  pattern, 
10  cents. 


Graham  big  Biscuit. — Scald  one  cup 
of  sweet  milk;  add  one-fourth  cup  of 
sugar,  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt  and  one 
heaping  tablespoon  of  butter;  stir  until 
sugar  is  dissolved  and  butter  melted, 
then  set  aside  to  cool  in  another  dish. 
Mix  one  and  one-half  cups  of  graham 
flour,  one  cup  of  white  flour  and  2 y2 
rounded  teaspoons  of  baking  powder. 
When  milk  is  cold  add  to  the  dry  ingre¬ 
dients  with  one  well  beaten  egg.  Beat 
hard  a  few  minutes,  then  stir  in  one- ' 
half  cupful  of  finely  chopped  figs  ! 
dredged  with  flour.  Fill  hot  greased 
gem  pans  half  full  and  bake  golden 
brown  in  a  hot  oven.  These  are  delic¬ 
ious  with  jam  or  marmalade  and  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  healthy.  mrs.  j.  j.  o.  c. 


Bran  and  Wheat  Chop. 

On  page  106  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  J.  E 
W.  asks  about  bran  as  food  for  man. 
I  have  eaten  fine  biscuits  and  bread  made 
of  bran,  but  the  entire  wheat  ground 
coarse  is  a  much  better  food. 

For  confirmed  constipation  you  will 
find  nothing  better  than  the  following: 
Plave  some  well-cleaned  wheat  ground 
coarse,  as  “chop  feed  for  stock.”  Do 
not  sift  it.  Two  cups  of  chop,  one  cup 
cold  water,  salt,  beat  thoroughly,  spread 
about  one-half  inch  deep  in  well-buttered 
baking  pans,  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
till  well  done,  but  not  browned  too 
much.  Break  up  into  small  pieces  and 
let  dry  thoroughly  in  the  oven  with  the 
door  open.  When  cold  grind  through 
the  food  grinder.  We  call  it  wheat 
nuts.  Take  a  small  bit  of  butter  in  a 
teaspoon,  fill  with  the  wheat  nuts,  then 
chew — chew  long  and  fast.  You  will 
find  this  a  delicious,  wholesome  and 
common-sense  food.  Eaten  with  butter 
it  makes  a  perfect  balanced  ration.  If 
you  are  a  victim  of  indigestion  and  the 
ills  that  jt  brings,  throw  away  all  medi¬ 
cine;  drink  plenty  of  good,  pure  water, 
not  during  meals,  but  an  hour  before 
each  meal  and  not  for  two  hours  after 
eating;  and  eat  nothing  but  wheat  ntUs 
and  plenty  of  fruit  for  a  month.  You 
will  be  surprised  at  the  change. 

The  “chop”  sifted  makes  a  fine  mush 
for  breakfast  to  be  eaten  with  butter 
or  cream,  and  also  makes  bread  with  a 
rich,  nutty  flavor,  much  more  whole¬ 
some  than  bread  from  fine  flour. 

MRS.  e.  m.  s. 


President’s  Pudding. — Take  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  butter  and  one  cup  of  sugar, 
cream  together;  break  into  it  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  all  the  crumbs  of  half  a 
loaf  of  bread,  the  juice  and  rind  of  one 
large  lemon  and  one  teaspoon  of  vanilla, 
mix.  Put  half  the  mixture  in  a  pudding 
dish,  then  put  on  it  a  thin  layer  of  pre¬ 
serves  and  the  rest  of  the  mixture  on 
top  of  this.  Make  a  meringue  of  the 
stiffly  beaten  whites  of  the  eggs  and 
sugar,  spread  on  top  and  bake  a  deli¬ 
cate  brown-  Serve  cold. 

MRS.  J.  J.  O.  C. 


Allcock’s 

PLASTERS 

Rheumatism  in  Shoulder 

can  be  relieved  and  cured  by 
them.  Also  invaluable  for 
Pains,  Stiffness  or  Soreness 
of  joints  or  muscles. 

Apply  Wherever  There  Is  Pain. 


AIlcockTs  Lotion 

— Rubs  right  in. 

Something  new  and  good.  For 
rubbing  where  it  is  inconvenient  to 
put  a  plaster.  Wonderful  in  cases 
of  croup,  whooping  cough  and  all 
local  pains.  Guaranteed  to  be  an 
A-l  Liniment.  Price  50c-  a  bottle. 

Send  5  two  cent  stamps  for  sample  bottle. 
ALLCOCK  M’F’G  CO.,  274  Canal  St.,  N.  Y. 

Constipation,  £iliotisness,  Indigestion ,  etc. 

j  Brand  re  ths  Pills 

Entirely  Vegetable. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

The  Original  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Press 

produces  more  cider  from  less 
apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
1UG  MONEY  MAKER.  Sizes 
20  to  400  barrels  daily.  Also 
cider  evaporators,  apple- 
butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  etc. 

l  CATALOGUE  FREE. 
the  hydraulic  press  mfg.  co.j 

137  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  * _ 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y« 


A  Personal 
Word 

The  rich  and  pros¬ 
perous  class  can 
always  command 
the  luxuries  of 
life,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  home  lover 
needs  the  Spear 
System  of  Credit 
to  the  Nation.  I 
want  1,000,000 
families  to  say  of 
me:  “He  helped 
us  to  furnish  and 
and  beautify  our 
homes."  1  ask  for 
no  higher  tribute 
to  my  life’s  work. 

Write  for  my 
Big  Free  Catalog 
today. 

SPEAR 

oi 


Spear  of  Pittsburgh  sells  Home  Furnishings  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  Home  Lovers  all  over  the  land. 
In  the  high  quality  of  his  goods,  the  fair,  square  treat¬ 
ment  extended  to  his  vast  army  of  customers,  and 
his  exceptionally  liberal  credit  terms,  Spear  can  just- 
ly  claim  to  be  the  World’s  Greatest  Home  Furnisher. 
Under  his  plan  Spear  has  made  it  possible  for  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  most  moderate  means  to  have  all  the.com- 
forts,  necessities  and  luxuries  formerly  found  only 
in  the  homes  of  the  rich  and  prosperous  classes. 


<=3 


Easy  To  Trade  With  Spear^g 


All  you  need  to  do  is  sim 
Bargain  Catalog.  It  is  just 
stock  of  Home  Furnishings— i 
even  the  greatest  city  store — right  to  your  home. 
Spoar  shows  you  everything  for  the  home,  including 
a  marvelously  attractive  assortment  of  carpets,  rugs 
and  draperies  in  tho  colors,  patterns  and  designs  pho¬ 
tographed  from  the  original  goods.  Spear’s  Bargain 
Catalog  shows 

Furniture.  Dishes,  Mattresses. 

Carpets.  Rugs,  Sewing  Machines,  Bedding, 

Stoves, Range's,  Washing  Machines,  Springs, 

Refrigerators,  lace  Curtains,  Silverware, 
Clocks,  Portieres.  Go-Carts. 


◄HSpear  Will  Trust  You 


cO 


Spear  has  full  confidence  in  the  readers  of  this 
paper,  and  invites  them  to  accept  his  liberal,  divided 
payment  plan  lor  all  their  needs.  Why  should 
you  buy  from  any  one  but  Spear,  when  he 
gives  you  the  greatest  selection  of  high  grade 

f  oods  at  lowest  prices  and  makes  it  so  easy 
or  you  to  pay? 


8*30  Days  Free  Trialjtf 


Anything  you  order  from  Spear  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  will  be  shipped  with  privilege  of  30 
days’  free  home  trial  before  sale  is  considered 
finally  closed.  Spear  has  the  right  idea— he 
thinks  that  his  goods  should  sell  themselves 
after  you  know  exactly  what  they  are  by  act¬ 
ual  test.  Isn’t  that  the  fairest  way  in  the 
world  to  do  business?  Spear  thinks  so,  and 
his  goods  must  be  absolutely  right  and  give 
perfect  satisfaction,  or  Spear  wouldn’t  today 
be  tho  World’s  Greatest  Home  Furnisher. 

Spear’s  Famous  Gol'can 
Rocker  Bargain 


lb.  cotton 

New  Queen 
Kitchen 
Cabinet 

Solid  oak  high 
gloss  finish, has 
spice  drawers, 
china  cup¬ 
boards. spice 
cans,  sugar 
bin,  flour 
bin.  cutlery 
drawers.  47 
ins.  wide;  25 
ins.  deep;  70 
high.  No.  C2850 

Newest 


Spear’s  Rug 
Bargain 

A  high  color  Brus¬ 
sels  Rug,  red  rose 
design,  with  eith¬ 
er  green  or  tan 
ground.  Splen¬ 
did  quality. 

No.  C.  W.  4602, 
9x12  size. 

Price, S1 1.95, 
.50  Cash, 
75c  per 
Month 


Mo.  C.  W.  201— S11.8S— 
SI. SO  Cart — BoL  7Sc 
Monthly.  Heavy 
Iron  Bed, 
1  ft.  6  in. 
wide- 
woven 
wire 
spring, 
coil  sup¬ 
ports;  60 
2  pillows. 


S9.35.  SI. 50 
Cart.  75c  Monthly. 

“Auto”  Go-Cart 


enameled  flat 
steel  frame  and 
heavy  round, 
tubular  steel 
pushers. 

Enameled  cross 
handle  and  nickel  _ 

plated  side  arm  and  dash  trimmings,  10  inch  wheels 
- .  v  .  ....  ,  .  .  with  heavy  solid  rubber  tires.  Has  long  reclining 

upholstered  back,  adjustable  foot  basket  and  long 
posts  of  hnnd.ome  design.  flat  springs  under  seat,  antnmnhile  four-how  exterw 


A  large,  comfortable,  solid 
golden  oak  Rocker  with  high 
back,  fully  tufted  and  button¬ 
ed,  upholstered  with  high 
•ade  black  Sylvan  leather, 
at  is  made  over  full  steel 
and  has  beautiful 


fiat 

sion 


rings  under  seat,  automobile  four-bow  exten- 
with  full  curtained  sides  and  back. 


Mail  Free 
CouponNow 

You  need  the  won¬ 
derful  Spear  Bargain  | _ _ _ _ _ _  _ ■ 

Catalog.  It’s  Free.and  I  SPEAR  &  CO,  Dept.  T-25  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  ] 

I  Please  send  me  your  Mammoth  Free  Catalog, 
without  the  slightest  obligation  on  my  part. 


Free  Catalog  Coupon 


Order  No. 

C.  W.  611-'' 
Price  $4.95- 
75c  Cash,  Bal¬ 
ance  SOc  Monthly 


you  might  as  well  have 
it.  whether  you  think 
of  adding  any  articles 
to  your  home  now  or  I 
not.  Just  send  Spear  | 
your  name  today.  I 

SPEAR  &  CO., 

Dept.  T25 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


NAME. 


I 

I 

I  . I 
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THE  ELURvYL,  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

PORTABLE  HOGHOUSE. 

The  Colorado  Experiment  Station  de¬ 
scribes  the  house  shown  in  cut  belowas 
follows : 

It  is  eight  feet  wide,  eight  feet  long,  and 
the  roof  is  eight  feet  in  length,  making  the 
building  seven  feet  high.  The  door  in  front 
is  2%  feet  wide,  three  feet  high,  and  an¬ 
other  at  the  back,  near  the  top  is  12x18 
inches.  The  small  door  may  be  covered  with 
heavy  muslin,  admitting  air  and  light  with¬ 
out  draught.  The  frame  is  made  of  2x4’s 
and  is  covered  with  drop  siding.  No  floor 
is  used.  When  it  is  desired  to  move  the 
building,  it  may  be  tipped  over  onto  a 
low  wagon  or  stone  boat.  This  is  the 
house  we  recommend  for  beginners.  It  is 
cheap,  and  often  old  material  can  be  used 
in  building  it.  It  is  easily  moved  and 


easily  disinfected  and  can  be  changed  so 
frequently  that  it  may  be  kept  on  clean 
ground,  free  from  disease.  When  a  sow 
farrows  in  cold  weather,  a  lantern  hung 
to  the  roof  will  keep  the  building  suffi¬ 
ciently  warm. 

A  little  heavier  house  of  much  the 
same  pattern  but  with  a  board  floor  is 
used  at  Hope  Farm.  It  is  mounted  on 
skids  or  runners  so  that  it  can  easily 
be  hauled  from  place  to  place. 


VALUE  OF  REGISTERED  STOCK. 

Our  experience  dates  back  nearly  20 
years.  At  that  time  we  had  a  small 
herd  of  cattle  of  mixed  breeding,  or 
rather  no  breeding.  They  were  just 
cows,  occasionally  one  with  excellent 
milking  qualities  but  most  of  them  or¬ 
dinary.  We  raised  a  few  calves  from 
the  best  cows  but  most  of  the  calves 
were  deaconed  or  vealed. 

After  much  persuasion  from  a  friend 
and  neighbor  my  father  bought  two  reg¬ 
istered  Holstein  cows,  and  later  a  reg¬ 
istered  bull  from  another  prominent 
breeder.  All  proved  to  be  good  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  one  of  the  cows  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  a  portion  of  her  ud¬ 
der,  and  as  the  black-and-whites  were 
not  so  much  sought  after  then  as  at 
present,  the  butcher  got  her.  The  other 
cow  proved  quite  valuable,  as  she  an¬ 
nually  dropped  a  heifer  calf,  and  our 
herd  gradually  increased.  Prospecti  *e 
buyers  began  to  ask  for  prices  and  also 
if  the  stock  was  registered.  Upon  be¬ 
ing  informed  that  they  were  eligible,  but 
not  registered  the  sale  was  generally 
off. 

My  father  considered  the  subject  of 
registration,  but  the  $25  membership  fee 
required  by  the  Association  seemed  ex¬ 
cessive  to  him,  as  did  also  the  non¬ 
membership  fee  for  registration.  After 
some  delay  I  made  a  deal  for  the  cattle, 
put  up  the  $25  and  joined  the  Associ¬ 
ation,  and,  needless  to  say,  I  have  never 
regretted  it.  After  much  annoyance, 
both  to  the  secretary  and  myself,  we 
finally  got  the  back  numbers  registered. 
I  now  realize  that  the  money  invested 
was  better  than  money  in  the  bank. 

Now  as  to  the  young  stock.  It  costs 
no  more  to  grow  a  pure-bred  than  a 
scrub.  The  scrub  at  maturity  might 
bring  $50,  but  probably  less.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  often  refuse  several 
limes  that  amount  for  a  purebred,  ar  ' 
if  I  should  chose  to  do  so  I  could  turn 
my  whole  herd  into  cash  almost  any 
day,  at  prices  that  look  better  than  any¬ 
thing  else  I  can  see  in  agriculture. 

I  once  induced  a  friend  to  buy  a 
young  bull.  A  little  later  he  came  back 
and  bought  a  couple  of  females.  He, 
too,  thought  he  could  not  afford  to  join 
the  Association  and  pay  registry  fee. 
But  a  few  months  later  when  a  buyer 
handed  him  $100  and  drove  away  a 
couple  of  calves  with  the  understanding 
that  he  was  to  have  them  registered  he 
began  to  think  more  favorably  of  pure- 
breds.  He  soon  came  to  me  for  a  little 
help  and  eventually  had  his  eligible 
stock  all  registered.  The  purebred 
calves  are  not  the  only  benefit  one  reaps 
from  pure-bred  stock.  The  grade 
heifers  sired  by  a  good  registered  bull 
are  in  good  demand  and  sell  for  prices 
which  pay  well  to  grow  them. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  are  not  the  only 
cattle  in  good  demand.  I  am  also  breed¬ 


ing  Dutch  Belted,  French  Canadian  and 
Kerry  cattle.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
supply  the  demand  for  heifer  calves,  and 
have  sold  many  bull  calves  at  good 
prices. 

How  any  farmer  can  afford  to  use 
anything  but  a  purebred  bull  I  cannot 
understand,  but  that  there  are  many 
who  still  persist  in  using  the  scrub  is  an 
undeniable  fact  and  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted.  f.  E.  s. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Tuberculosis  in  Hogs. 

A  complete  and  interesting  discussion  of 
tnis  subject  is  found  in  Circular  201  0$ 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
which  circular  the  statement  is  made  that 
this  disease  is  increasing  in  recent  years, 
and  that  about  three  per  cent  of  the  hogs 
slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  are 
found  affected.  It  is  said  that  few  tuber¬ 
culous  hogs  manifest  the  disease  before  be¬ 
ing  killed,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of 
them  are  among  the  best  looking  animals  in 
the  droves.  Such  indications  of  disease  as 
are  present  are  usually  only  those  of  a 
general  lack  of  thrift,  in  no  way  character¬ 
istic  of  tuberculosis.  Ilogs  from  sections 
where  they  arc  almost  entirely  pasture  fed 
show  far  less  tubercular  infection  than 
those  fattened  in  confinement,  as  they  usual¬ 
ly  are  in  the  corn  belt,  or  those  from  dairy¬ 
ing  regions  where  skim-milk  forms  a  large 
proportion  of  their  rations.  Tubercular  in¬ 
fection  of  hogs  has  been  found  to  be  almost 
entirely  through  the  digestive  tract,  and  its 
chief  source  the  skim-milk  and  buttermilk 
from  dairies  containing  tuberculous  cows. 
Skim-milk  from  hand  separators,  if  from 
tubercular  cows,  may,  of  course,  infect 
the  hogs  fed  upon  it,  but  the  infection  can¬ 
not  be  as  widespread  as  in  the  case  frf  pub¬ 
lic  creameries  which  number  among  their 
patrons  dairies  containing  diseased  cows. 
In  public  creameries  where  the  milk  of  all 
the  patrons  is  mixed  together,  one  tuber¬ 
culous  cow  may  infect  the  skim-milk  dis¬ 
tributed  to  many  farms.  Second  to  skim- 
milk  as  a  source  of  infection,  are  the 
droppings  of  tubercular  cattle. 

Another  prevalent  source  of  infection  is 
the  custom  of  feeding  hogs  upon  the  car¬ 
casses  of  dead  animals,  and  upon  the  offal 
from  slaughter  houses.  These  carcasses, 
and  the  offal  so  fed  are  frequently  tuber¬ 
cular,  and  hogs  eating  them  are  quickly 
infected ;  moreover,  such  hogs  are  often 
killed  upon  the  premises  and  sold  as  whole¬ 
some  meat  without  Government  inspection. 
The  feeding  of  slaughter  house  offal  to  hogs 
is  not  permitted  at  abattoirs  having  Fed¬ 
eral  inspection,  and  should  be  forbidden  by 
State  or  municipal  regulations  elsewhere. 
Among  minor  sources  of  infection  of  hogs, 
are  mentioned  the  feeding  of  uncooked  city 
garbage,  the  use  of  diseased  brood  sows, 
food  contaminated  by  the  sputum  of  tu¬ 
berculous  attendants,  the  feeding  of  fowls 
dead  from  tuberculosis,  and  infected  cas¬ 
tration  wounds.  Extermination  of  hog  tu¬ 
berculosis  is  believed  to  be  practicable  and 
relatively  easy  of  accomplishment.  To  ef¬ 
fect  this,  it  is  recommended  that  all  tuber¬ 
cular  hogs  and  cattle  be  removed  from 
premises  where  the  disease  is  known  to  ex¬ 
ist,  and  that  such  premises  be  thoroughly 
disinfected  before  hogs  are  again  bffed 
there.  Skim-milk,  whey,  and  buttermilk 
from  all  public  creameries  and  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  should  be  pasteurized  before  being 
distributed  to  patrons  for  feeding  purposes ; 
milk  from  hand  separators  in  private  dair¬ 
ies  should  be  scalded  before  being  fed, 
unless  it  is  known  that  the  dairy  is  free 
from  tuberculosis;  hogs  should  be  permitted 
to  feed  behind  cattle  only  when  the  latter 
have  withstood  the  tuberculin  test,  and  the 
carcasses  of  dead  animals,  offal  from 
slaughter  houses,  and  city  garbage  should 
be  fed  only  after  having  been  thoroughly 
cooked.  m.  b.  d. 


March  8, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


rDllMD'C  IMPROVED 
WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Send  for  my  booklet 
and  learn  why  these  fas¬ 
teners  are  being  installed 
in  the  stables  of  many 


IP 


Concrete 

Manure  Pits 

The  old  fashioned  way  of  dump* 
ing  manure  into  an  ordinary  hole 
in  the  ground,  or  into  a  wooden 
bin,  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  the 
modern  concrete  manure  pit.  A 
concrete  pit  holds  the  valuable 
fertilizing  juices — keeps  the  ma¬ 
nure  rich — increases  its  value 
10%  to  50%.  And 

LEHIGH 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

is  the  best  all-round  cement  for 
concrete  work  on  the  farm.  Spec¬ 
ify  Lehigh  and  you  are  following 
the  example  of  leading  engineers 
who  have  chosen  Lehigh  for  big 
jobs  after  exhaustive  tests.  The 
trade  mark  on  each  bag  is  your 
sure  protection. 

Two  Books  on  Concrele  FREE 

These  two  books  should  be  read 
by  every  progressive  farmer 
in  the  country — they  will 
save  you  money.  The  first, 

“The  Modern  Farmer,”  de¬ 
scribes  over  20  different 
farm  uses  of  concrete,  g 
while  the  second,  “Con¬ 
crete  Silos,”  is  full  of 
valuable  information  on 
Silos.  Send  to  the 
Lehigh  Poriland  Cemenf  Co. 

Dept.  3892  Allentown,  Pa 
11  mills,  11,000,000  Barrels 

Capacity  78 


WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  M4,  Forcstvllle,  Conn. 


Foster  Steel  andWodd 

STANCHIONS 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makes  cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  ;  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTER  8TEF.I/  STANCHION  CO. 
90S  Insurance  fiidg..  Rochester,  N.  V  i 


PUBLIC 

INSTITUTIONS 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

30  Days’  Tiuat^-Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

Stanchion  Co., 
Cuba,  N.  Y. 


The  Wasson 
Box  60,  -l 


Saved  23%  on  Feed  Bills 

and  yet  had  fatter,  sleeker,  healthier  and 
stronger  animals.  That’s  what  one  man  did 
who  fed 

De  Soto’s  Brand  Molasses 

Molasses  is  one  of  the  best  stock  feeds 
— and  one  of  the  cheapest.  Rich  in  car¬ 
bohydrate,  it  will  supply  more  energy, 
proportionately,  than  any  other  feed. 
Keeps  animals  healthy,  More  work  from 
horses — more  milk  from  cows  fed  on  mo¬ 
lasses.  Try  it  on  your  stock  for  a  month 
and  note  results.  Recommended  by  own¬ 
ers,  veterinarians  and  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions. 

Write  for  Free  Book,  “Feeding  Molas¬ 
ses.”  Tells  how  to  mix  rations  and  gives 
valuable  information  on  feeding. 

JOHN  S.  SILLS  8  SONS,  612  West  37th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


r  KOBF.UTSOiV’8  CHAIN 
if  HANGING  STANCHIONS 
“I  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J, 
Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forcstvllle,  Conn. 


You  Can't  Cut  Out 


will  clean  them  off  permanently,  and  you 
work  the  horse  same  time.  Does  not 
blister  or  remove  the  hair.  82.00  per 
bottle,  delivered.  Book  4  E  free. 

ABSOKBINE,  JK.,  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Varicoso  Veins.  Rup¬ 
tured  Musclos  or  Ligaments,  Enlarged 
Before  After  Glands,  Goitres,  Wens,  Cysts.  Allays 
pain  quickly.  Price  81.00  and  82.00  a  bot¬ 
tle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  Will  toll  you  more 
if  you  write.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.F. YOUNG.  P.D.F.,  88 Temple St.,SprlnofieId,Ma«*. 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

Heavo,  Cough,  Distemper 
and  Indigestion  Cure 

Cures  Heaves  by 
correctingthe  cause, 
l  which  is  Chronic 
•,  Indigestion.  T  li  e 
original  and  only 
scientific  remedy 
for  Heaves.  Sold 
by  druggists  for  22 
years;  used  in  veterinary  practice  over  30  years. 
One  to  three  $1.00  cans  cures  heaves.  Money 
refunded  if  results  are  not  satisfactory  after 
using  two  cans. 

Free  booklet  explains  about  the  Wind,  Throat,  Stomach 
and  Blood.  A  Grand  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expeller. 
Economical  to  use ;  dose  is  small.  Safe  for  the  colt, 
adult  or  mare  in  foal.  $1.00  per  can  at  Dealers’ or 
express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  __  Toledo,  Ohio. 


NEWTON’S 


— 1 


The  Backbone 
of  the  Farm 


The  horse  is  the  backbone  and  sinew  of  every  farm — the  call 
for  horseflesh  and  muscle  i3  continuous. 

This  everyday  utilization  of  tissue  and  muscle  must  be  constantly  repaired 
and  can  only  be  repaired  by  digested  food.  But  as  the  horse  has  the  smallest 
stomach  of  any  barnyard  animal  of  its  size  and  its  feed  much  more  highly  con¬ 
centrated,  it  is  necessary  to  invigorate  and  tone  up  the  horse’s  digestive  organs 
to  make  sure  of  his  getting  the  good  out  of  his  dinner. 

DR-HESS  STOCK  TONIC 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 
contains : 

Nux  Vomica.  Digestive 
and  Nerve  Tonic. 
Quassia.  Digestive  Tonic 
and  Worm  Expeller. 
Sulphate  of  Iron.  Blood 
Builder  and  General 
Tonic. 

Sulphate  of  Soda.  Laxa¬ 
tive  and  Liver  Tonic. 
Common  Salt.Appctizcr, 
Cleanser. 

Epsom  Salts.  Laxative. 
Nitrate  of  Potash.  Stim¬ 
ulates  Kidneys. 
Charcoal.  Prevents 
Noxious  Gases. 
Fenugreek.  Tonic  and 
Aromatic. 

The  above  is  carefully 
compounded  byDr.Hess 
(M.D..D.V.S.),  with  just 
enough  cereal  meal  to 
make  a  perfect  mixture. 


is  a  scientific  preparation  formulated  by  Dr.  Hess  (M.D..D.V.S.)  and  com' 
posed  of  bitter  tonics  that  give  tone  to  the  general  system,  gentle  laxa¬ 
tives  that  regulate  the  bowel9  and  diuretics  that  act  gently  .  _ __ 

on  the  kidneys.  It  not  only  gives  the  workhorse  spirit  and  a 

stamina,  but  it  will  make  your  cows  give  more  milk,  your 
steers  digest  more  food,  and  its  results  are  especially 
marked  when  fed  to  hogs  and  pigs.  It  relieves  the  minor  stock  ail¬ 
ments  and  expels  worms. 

Our  proposition:  If  it  does  not  give  your  workhorse  spirit  and  stamina,  make 
all  of  your  stock  thrive  better,  free  from  disease  and  free  from  worms,  take  the  empty  packages 
back  to  our  dealer  and  get  your  money  back.  Every  pound  sold  on  this  guarantee.  A  25-lb.  pail 
$1.60;  100-lb.  sack  I5.00.  Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South. 

FREE.  Dr.  Hess  (M.D..D.V.S.)  will  at  any  time  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals  free 
of  charge  if  you  will  send  him  full  details.  Mention  this  paper  and  send 
2-cent  stamp.  96-page  Veterinary  Book  also  free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A.  Your  hens  that  are  now  laying  eggs  for  hatching  should 
be  in  the  pink  of  condition,  so  that  the  offspring  may  have  an  even  chance  to  reach  maturity.  Just  a 
penny’s  worth  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  will  feed  thirty  hens,  which  will  insure  red  combs  and  plenty  of  hen  music. 
It  will  make  your  hens  lay,  it  will  insure  health  in  your  poultry  flock,  excellent  for  little  chicks,  prevents  those 
little  bowel  troubles  and  complications,  also  prevents  and  cures  gapes,  cholera,  indigestion  and  the  like. 

1  Vz  lbs.  25c  (mail  or  express  40c);  5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25;  25-lb.  pail  $2.50.  Except  in 
Canada  and  extreme  West.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 

Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book,  Free. 

INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 
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HORNLESS  CATTLE  BREED. 

Tell  us  about  the  Polled  Red  and  the 
Polled  Durham  cows.  Give  the  origin  as 
far  as  known,  temperament  of  both  male 
and  female,  ordinary  weight  of  each,  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  at  a  milking,  general  cream 
test  and  their  ability  to  rustle  on  rough 
poor  land  for  a  living.  This  to  be  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  general  cow.  I  understand 
that  there  are  individuals  that  will  exceed 
the  description  given  and  that  there  will 
be  others  that  will  not  come  up  to  the  de¬ 
scription.  I  have  one  Polled  Red  cow, 
some  say  she  is  a  Durham,  others  a  Polled 
Red.  She  gives  five  gallons  a  day  (no 
forcing)  hard  to  dry  up,  and  would  like 
to  get  some  information  about  those  two 
breeds.  There  are  no  other  Polled  cattle  in 
this  vicinity.  L.  M. 

Arcadia,  Tex. 

Red  Polled  Cattle. — Red  Polls  are  a 
dual-purpose  breed  of  cattle  long  bred 
in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
England,  and  in  1846  the  breeders  of 
these  two  counties  united  and  adopted 
the  name  Red  Poll.  These  cattle  were 
first  imported  into  America  in  1873,  and 
since  have  grown  steadily  in  numbers. 
They  have  been  kept  for  milk  largely, 
and  their  beef-making  ability  neglected 
to  some  extent  here,  though  lately  as  a 
breed  they  are  coming  into-  their  own 
as  beef  producers.  These  cattle  are 
entirely  without  horns,  are  deep  red  in 
color,  with  white  on  the  underline,  in¬ 
side  the  flanks  and  switch.  The  head  is 
characteristic,  of  medium  size,  with  a 
rather  sharp,  prominent  poll  carrying  a 
good  tuft  of  hair.  They  are  smoother 
in  frame  and  outline  than  Short-horns, 
but  not  so  much  so  as  the  Angus.  The 
Polled  Durham,  being  a  “hornless” 
Shorthc .  n,  is  perhaps  blockier  and 
beefier  than  the  Red  Polls,  has  shorter 
neck,  broader  face  and  less  pointed  poll, 
and  may  be  considered  more  of  a  beef 
breed.  Five  or  six  gallons  of  milk  per 
day  is  a  good  average  for  either  of 
these  breeds,  and  the  quality  would  dif¬ 
fer  but  little.  Either  of  these  polled 
breeds  would  show  up  well  under  ad¬ 
verse  conditions,  and  the  cattle  are  good 
rustlers,  well  able  to  defend  themselves, 
are  unafraid  and  gentle.  Lack  of  horns 
is  a  great  help,  but  it  does  not  stop  all 
scrapping  among  the  cattle.  However, 
though  good  rustlers,  these  cattle  will 
well  repay  good  feeding,  and  a  good 
plan  for  the  inquirer  would  be  to  se¬ 
cure  more  cattle  of  either  breed,  de¬ 
pending  whether  he  wants  milk  or  beef, 
and  grade  up  his  herd  by  getting  as 
good  a  bull  each  time  as  possible.  He 
is  handicapped  by  his  surroundings,  but 
he  has  a  good  opportunity  for  some 
pioneering  if  he  wishes.  If  he  is  in  the 
tick  fever  area  care  must  be  used  in 
bringing  in  non-immune  cattle  or  they 
may  be  a  total  loss.  w.  E.  duckwall. 

The  Polled  Durham  originated  in 
this  country,  in  response  to  a  demand 
for  hornless  Short-horns.  To  accomp¬ 
lish  the  desired  end.  native  “mulleys” 
were  bred  to  Short-horn  bulls  and 
graded  up  through  successive  crosses 
until  the  absence  of  horns  was  a  fixed 
characteristic.  Sports  that  appeared  in 
the  Short-horn  herds — i.  e.,  purebred 
calves  dropped  hornless — were  utilized 
to  establish  what  is  now  known  as  the 
double  standard  Polled  Durham,  which 
means  that  they  are  eligible  to  registry 
in  both  the  Short-horn  and  Polled  Dur¬ 
ham  records.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
they  have  reached  a  degree  of  general 
excellence  equal  to  the  Shorthorn,  as  it 
was  necessary  to  promote  the  hornless 
characteristic  of  the  breed  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  good  selection,  but  they  are 
now  rapidly  developing  in  the  direction 
of  the  standard  of  high-class  Short¬ 
horn  type,  and  some  careful  breeders 
have  about  caught  up  with  the  old  breed 
in  beef  quality.  h.  m.  brown. 


Pure-bred  Sires. 

In  regard  to  a  purebred  animal  to 
head  the  herd,  I  think  that  every  farmer 
who  intends  to  raise  the  young  stock 
should  own  a  purebred  sire  for  all  his 
stock  if  he  is  not  in  a  locality  where  he 
can  rent  one,  and  by  all  means  stick  to 
the  breed  he  likes  best.  He  should  not 
cross  breeds,  as  nine  times  out  of  10 
he  will  be  as  bad  off  as  if  he  used  a 
scrub.  I  bought  a  purebred  Holstein  a 
few  years  ago  and  nearly  all  the  calves 
I  have  kept  are  better  than  the  old  cows. 
A  good  blooded  animal  sells  better,  does 
not  cost  any  more  except  the  start,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  having  good  stock  is 
worth  more  than  the  extra  expense. 

New  York.  H.  s.  bateman. 


Skin  Trouble. 

I  have  a  farrow  pig.  100  pounds  weight, 
six  months  old,  which  has  blotches  or  sore 
places  all  over  in  spots  and  back  of  its 
ears.  It  rubs  it  until  it  bleeds.  What 
must  I  do  to  cure?  It  eats  all  right  and 
otherwise  is  well.  t.  s. 

The  skin  eruption  described  constitutes 
the  disease  commonly  termed  “pitch  mange” 
which  is  usually  induced  by  damp,  wet  or 
filthy  condition  of  the  bedding,  pens  or 
yards  in  which  hogs  are  kept.  To  get  rid 
of  the  trouble  it  will  be  first  necessary  to 
make  the  condition  surrounding  the  hogs 
cleanly  and  sanitary.  Avoid  bedding  with 
bariey  straw,  dusty  or  chaffy  oat  straw 
or  decomposing  litter.  Clean  rye  straw  or 
shredded  corn  fodder  makes  excellent  bed¬ 
ding  for  swine.  Wash  the  pig  from  head 
to  foot  with  a  warm  1-100  solution  of  a 
commercial  coal  tar  dip  and  rub  in  sulphur 
while  skin  is  damp.  Repeat  the  applica¬ 
tion  as  often  as  found  necessary.  If  you 
have  been  feeding  corn  heavily,  make  that 
feed  but  a  small  portion  of  the  ration, 
preferring  lighter  feed,  such  as  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  bran,  oat  meal,  and  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  flaxseed  meal,  all  to  be  fed  in  the 
form  of  thick  slop  made  up  with  sweet 
skim-milk  or  hot  water.  If  irritation  of  the 
skin  continues,  add  to  the  slop  twice  daily 
one  dram  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  for  each 
80  pounds  of  body  weight.  Make  all  of 
your  pigs  take  abundant  exercise  daily.  At 
this  time  of  the  year,  if  outdoor  exercise 
has  to  be  restricted  on  account  of  deep 
snow,  exercise  may  be  enforced  by  sprink¬ 
ling  shelled  corn  upon  the  floor  of  a  large 
shed  or  barn,  covering  it  with  litter,  and 
then  allowing  the  hogs  to  root  for  the 
corn.  a.  s.  a. 


Lack  of  Appetite. 

I  have  a  cow  that  freshened  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  She  appears  to  feel  well  and  eats 
all  the  hay  she  has  given  to  her.  but  will 
eat  very  little  grain  or  silage.  The  grain 
is  mixed  feed,  hominy,  gluten  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  She  will  eat  the  mixed  feed, 
but  refuses  to  eat  when  cotton  seed  or 
gluten  are  given  with  it.  She  is  also  a  lit¬ 
tle  thin  in  flesh.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
reason  for  this?  j.  w.  B. 

New  Hampshire. 

As  this  cow  seems  to  be  ailing  we  would 
advise  having  her  tested  with  tuberculin, 
which  is  perfectly  harmless  to  a  well  cow. 
It  will  tell  quickly  and  correctly  If  she  has 
tuberenlosis.  If  she  proves  to  be  free  from 
the  disease  make  her  take  plenty  of  outdoor 
exercise  every  day,  and  have  the  stable 
well  lighted  and  perfectly  ventilated.  A 
hot,  dirty,  dark  stable  may  cause  lack  of 
appetite  and  ill  health  in  cows.  As  an  ap¬ 
petizer  one  might  give  twice  daily  one  dram 
of  fluid  extract  of  nux  vomica,  two  drams 
of  fluid  extract  of  gentian  root  and  one 
ounce  of  pure  alcohol,  well  shaken  up  In  a 
pint  of  water.  Feed  only  such  feeds  as  she 
takes  with  relish,  when  appetite  returns. 

A.  S.  A. 


SWIKTE 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  aliin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups. Beagles  ami  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ereildoun,  Pa. 


SHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BAUNES.  Oxford,  N.  V. 


Springbank  BerkshSre  Herd 

Has  bred  more  high-class  hogs  than  any  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Have  sows  bred  for  Spring  litters  and  some 
Summer  farrowed  sow  pigs  that  are  right  to  be  bred 
for  next  Summer  farrow.  Write  me.  Address, 
J.  E.  WATSON,  PROP..  MARBLEDAI.E,  CONN. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHWOOD 

We  have  for  sale  service  boars,  brood  sows  and 
pigs,  all  ages.  These  are  sired  by  Berryton  Duke’s 
Model,  the  hoar  that  headed  the  first  prize  herd  at 
the  Royal  in  1909;  Bighwood  Duke  75th,  a  hulf- 
brothor  to  the  Grand  Champion  boar,  at  the  last  In¬ 
ternational.  ami  other  hoars  of  equal  merit. 

H.  C.  ifc  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  B.  Y. 

DUNLAP’S  MULE-FOOT  HOGS  are  hardy,  prolific  and 
quick  growers.  Box  441.  Williamsport,  Ohio 


CHESTER  WHITES—' Two  Registered  Sows, 

bred  for  Spring  farrow.  Eugene  T.  Black,  Scio,  N.  Y. 


Sunny  Bank  F  .arm  Berkshires 

MARCH  SPECIAL— 10  Sow  Pigs  at  $7.50,  5  bred 
Gilts  at  $10.00:  10  bred  Sows  at  $25.00.  Registered. 
A.  F  JONES.  P.  O.  Box  117.  Uridgebampton,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  Tamworth  SWINE 

Two  gilts  of  August  farrow;  weight,  200  lbs. 
each.  Pigs  eqnal  to  best  of  this  or  any 
other  breed.  From  championship  stock. 

WILL9WDALE  FARM.  H.  S  Green,  POWHATAN,  OHIO 


Dogs  and  Ferrets 


Collie  Pups 


— Tlio  kind  that  bring  the  cows- 
NELSON’S,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


^>^^1  I  ICC — Fine  Pups  out  of  every  day 
VwLtIGO  drivers.  Males,  $5  and  $0  each. 
Females,  $4  and  $5.  BR00KSIDE  FARMS,  Prospect,  Ohio 


|  DAIRY  OATTXjE 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Sa‘e,, 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanao,  N.  Y. 


Breed  Up— Not 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  It.  F. 
SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Ontario  Oliver  Spcic  Holstein  bull,  bora  Oct. 

vmano  uiiYer  aegis  M  1912  largeiy  white  : 

show  animal  in  every  respect.  Price,  $100.  Send 
for  pedigree.  Clovekdai.e  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Fnr  *alP~Y0UNG  JERSEY  BULLS,  from  Register  of 
I  ui  vUlu  Merit  cows,  at  prices  yon  can  afford. 
JONES’  JERSEY  FARM,  Sauquoit,  N.  V. 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 


It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 

CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 

Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

department  or  animal  industry 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICHIGAN 


Adirondack  Farms 


GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


The  Greatest  Breeding 
Establishment  in  the  East. 
Imported  and  American 
bred  Percheron,  Belgian  and 
Suffolk  stallions  and  mares 
of  unequalled  quality, 
breeding,  style  and  action, 
a  new  importation  of  forty 
head. 

Why  longer  neglect  the 
greatest  possible  source  of 
protit  on  your  farm. 

Better  Horses,  Better  Farming, 

More  Power,  More  Profits. 

Catalogue  C,  the  finest  ever, 
if  you  are  interested. 


50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Pcr- 
cheroo  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.  W.  Green ,  M  iddlefield ,  O . 

R..  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &  Warren 


DERCHER0N  STAUIONS.  with  quality  guaranteed,  at 

■  farmer’s  prices.  BONNY  BROOK  FARM,  Gardiner,  N.  V. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

▲n  uncMttine  snaroo  of  pl«**ur*  *tu*l  robunt  health  tochildran- 
Safe  ami  ui«*l  ;>livYTnatet*.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Highest  type. 
Complete  entries.  Satisfaction  xu*ratitee»i.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue.  BELLK  MKaDE  FAUM,  Box  20,  Markham,  Ya. 


LABEL 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 


Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 


C.II.  DANA,  T4  Main  St., West  Lebanon,  HH 


)  DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

FROM  ALL  OF  THE  BREEDS 

At  the  National 

Dairy  Show,  1912 

A  GUERNSEY 

Was  pronounced  by 

JUDGES  THE  BEST 

Write  us  about  her. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  Y  PETERBORO.  N.  H. 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  GUERNSEY  BULL 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  SALES  UST 

All  ages;  best  of  stock;  prices  very  low.  This  is  a 
chance  for  yon  to  begin  right  and  improve  your  herd. 

BELLMATH  FARMS,  H.  C.  Crocker  A  Son,  Box  C.  Sennett,  H.T. 

If  Y  mi  Want  finprnRPu1; seil<* for  the  official  Sales 

II  IUU  TYdlll  UUBlIIbByb  List  of  the  NEW  YORK 
GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Box  98,  Peekskffl.  It.  Y. 

Monmouth  County  Grand  Champion  Jersey 
,n  I5ulL  for  sale.  Two  years  old.  coming  April 
DAVID  HOTHERSALL,  Box  63,  Little  Silver,  N.  J, 

FOR  SALE 

Reg.  Holstein  Bull 

Two  years  old,  nicely  marked,  fineln- 
dividual,  kind,  suroand  choicely  bred. 

$75.  Can  also  spare  a  few  females. 

HilihurstFarm,  f.  h.  mv.ubnnrh.  Prop.  MunnsviHe,  Pl.T. 

EAST  RIVER  HOLSTEINS 

...FOR  SALE... 

70  Cows,  grade  Holstein,  due  to  calve  soon.  The  kind 
that  till  the  pail.  1  0  Registered  2  and  3  year  old  Kstfsca 
bred  to  good  sires.  10  Registered  Bulls  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice,  with  extra  good  breeding.  1 0  Registered  Bull 
Calves.  Most  of  these  bulls  have  good  A.  R.  O.  Dams, 
and  large  record  sires. 

BKLIj  PHONE  JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

3U-F-5  Dept.  K,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

HAVE  SEVERAL  THOROUGHBRED  RE61STEREB 

HOLSTEIN  YEARLING  BULLS 

for  sale  cheap  at  farmer's  prices.  All  wall  grown, 
ready  for  immediate  service,  perfectly  marked,  well 
bred  anil  guaranteed  right  in  every  particular. 
P.  B.  McLennan,  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

One  Holstein  Bull  Calf  For  Sale 

Fine  extra  large  and  fine  markings;  more  white 
than  black;  son  of  Gretchen  Aggie  Grace  and  Gate 
Segus;  grandson  of  King  Segns;  bora,  Feb  21,1913. 
WM.  S.  VAN  VALKENBURG,  R.  F.  D.  No  2,  Lrttie  Falls.  N.  T 

Holstein  Bull  Cali 

“  King  Pontiac  Toiteila.”  whose  first  three  daugh¬ 
ters  made  A.  R.  O.  records  with  an  average  test  of 
5.46*.  He  by  "  King  of  the  Pontiacs.”  The  ealffi 
dam  is  an  A.  R.  O.  cow  giving  11,000  lbs.  milk  per 
year.  Price.  $65.  nutil  March  15,  crated  and  trans¬ 
ferred. Write  for  further  information.  Tompkins  Co 
Breeders'  Journal,  with  saie  list  of  Horses,  Cattle* 
Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry ,  25c.  per  year.  Copy  free- 
Tompkins  Co.  Breeders’  Assn.,  Bex  B,  Trumanstuii-B,  K.  Y- 

COR  SAf.E-A  registered  JERSEY  BURL  CALF. 
>  Dropped  Dec  1st.  From  one  of  the  best  Jersey 
cows  in  the  St-'te.  Will  sell  right. 

G.  W.  WALLACE  &  SON.  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 

COR  SALE-JERSEY  BULL  CALVES. 4  montha’ 
■  old,  St.  Lambert  breeding.  $20.  Write  for  par. 
ticnlars.  •  iL  D.  BUTTON,  Canastota,  N.  Y- 

GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

60  Extra  Fine,  Large,  Heavy  Milking  Cow* 

All  young,  nicely  marked  and  dne 
to  freshen  within  sixty  days. 

If  YOU  WANT  GOOD  ONES  COME  AND  SEE  THESE  COWS 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

PUT  A  MARK  LIKE  THIS  W  X  °n 

MARCH  10  til  1013 

and  tell  yonr  wife  and  family  that  on  that  date  you  will  attend  the 

Great  Sale  of  Pure  Bred  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

at  TPLENTOKT,  HXT.  J . 

lOOhead  Tuberculin-tested.  The  cattle  will  be  consigned  by  New  Jersey  Breeders;  they  are 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Ex-President  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America. 
BERNHARD  MEYER,  owner  of  the  world-wonder,  Valdessa  Scott  2d. 

E.  C.  BRILL,  who  bred  one  of  the  most  famous  Sires  that  ever  lived. 

GEORGE  D.  WILSON  E.  B.  BERGEN 

AMERICAN  LIVE  STOCK  COMPANY  AND  OTHERS. 

Catalogue  will  be  ready  about  March  10th,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  who  expeel 
to  attend  sale.  Address, 

JACOB  TODD,  Jr.,  Salei  Manager,  SOMERVILLE,  N.  J. 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Though  they  hold  all  milk  and  butter  records,  after 
all,  the  chief  consideration  leading  a  man  that  under¬ 
stands  cattle  to  choose  Holsteins  is  their  graatstrengtb 
and  constitutional  vitality.  For  that  is  the  source  of  thaic 
power  to  produce  such  largo  quantities  of  milk  for  long  pe¬ 
riods  and  to  produce  it  at  little  cost.  Their  great  strength 
makes  them  economical  feeders  ;  they  have  good  appetites 
and  digestive  powers  that  allow  them  to  make  profitable 
use  of  roughage  that  more  delicate  cows  refuse  to  * 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Dessriptive  Booklets. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANASS’N~fTlT HOUGHTCNrSec  y.  Box  105."  Brattleboro.  ▼«. 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Oats  for  Fodder. 

Will  you  give  your  opinion  of  feeding 
oats,  cut  green  and  cured  for  feed,  to 
milch  cows  ?  n.  D.  b. 

Warren,  O. 

This  makes  a  good  fodder  for  all  stock. 
A  better  way  is  to  sow  Canada  field  peas 
with  the  oats  and  let  them  grow  up  to¬ 
gether.  The  usual  plan  is  to  sow  a  bushel 
of  peas  for  one  acre  on  top-  of  the  ground, 
and  work  them  with  a  small  plow  or  a  disk 
harrow.  Then  seed  three  bushels  of  oats 
on  the  rough  furrows  and  harrow  them  in. 
The  two  crops  come  up  and  grow  together. 
They  are  cut  when  the  peas  are  forming  in 
the  pod.  The  pea  vines  are  held  up  by  the 
oats,  and  unless  the  soil  is  too  rich  or  the 
crop  is  beaten  down  by  storms  it  can  be 
cut  and  cured  like  clover.  When  curing 
it  is  better  to  keep  the  crop  in  the  swath 
or  cock.  Hay  from  this  crop  fs  excellent 
in  quality  and  a  good  substitute  for  clover. 


Cows  on  Small  Farm. 


Can  you  tell  me  if  I  can  keep  five  or 
six  cows  on  a  small  farm,  16  acres  under 
plow  and  very  little  pasture?  I  had  thought 
of  keeping  them  up  most  of  time  and  hav¬ 
ing  them  fresh  in  September ;  have  small 
silo.  Farm  is  fairly  good  producer.  What 
other  crops  besides  silage  would  I  have  to 
raise?  Can  this  be  done  at  a  profit,  milk 
selling  from  75  cents  in  Summer  to  $1.56 
in  Winter?  w.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 


There  should  be  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  keeping  five  or  six  cows  on  the  16  acres 
of  plow  land.  Just  what  to  raise  will  be 
best  determined  by  the  man  on  the  spot 
who  knows  better  than  anybody  else  the 
adaptability  of  the  soil  to  different  crops. 
However  five  or  six  cows  alone  will  not 
furnish  a  very  satisfactory  income.  Let 
me  make  these  suggestions  for  the  16- 
acre  farm.  Suppose  we  take  12  acres  for 
the  dairy,  and  rotate  it  as  follows  :  Three 
acres  of  corn  for  the  silo ;  three  acres  of 
Soy  beans  for  the  silo ;  three  acres  of  oats 
cut  for  hay ;  three  acres  of  clover.  Rye 
can  be  sown  in  the  corn  stubble  after  the 
crop  is  harvested  and  a  good  amount  of 
nutritious  rye  hay  made  before  planting 
beans  the  following  year.  This,  with  aver¬ 
age  crops,  should  provide  the  rough  feed 
for  six  cows  and  a  team  for  a  year.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  purchase  concentrates  to 
supplement  and  balance  the  ration.  The 
daily  ration  per  cow  then  will  be  some¬ 
what  as  follows : 


Carbohydrates 


matter 

Protein 

fat) 

50  lbs.  corn  and 

soy  bean  silage. .  11.22 

.760 

6.47 

4 

lbs.  out  or  rye 
bay  .  3.64 

.172 

1.99 

G  lbs.  clover  bay  . .  5.08 

.408 

2.37 

4 

lbs.  corn  meal..  3.56 

.316 

3.05 

2 

lbs.  oil  meal ....  11.84 

.586 

.97 

2 

lbs.  gluten  feed.  1.80 

.464 

1.40 

27.14 

2.706 

16.25 

This  is  about  the  right  amount  of  dry- 
matter  for  a  large  cow  giving  a  heavy 
flow  of  milk  and  the  nutritive  ratio  is 
1  to  6.  Now  we  still  have  four  acres  of 
the  farm  which  we  can  devote  to  potatoes, 
small  fruits  and  truck,  the  possibilities 
of  which  are  almost  unlimited.  There  is 
money  in  potatoes,  strawberries,  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  peaches,  onions,  celery,  melons ; 
all  kinds  of  truck  are  bringing  growers  on 
suitable  land  hundreds  of  dollars  per  acre. 
We  have  not  appreciated  the  possibilities  of 
the  small  farm.  The  owner  can  know  every 
foot  of  it  and  can  fit  it  by  drainage  and 
fertilization  for  intensive  culture  and  often 
realize  a  larger  net  profit  than  he  could 
from  several  times  the  number  of  acres. 

F.  L.  ALLEN. 


Herd  Rations. 

Will  you  suggest  rations  for  heifers  that 
may  freshen  late  in  the  Spring?  All  grains 
are  as  cheap  here  as  almost  any  place.  I 
am  feeding  now  two  pounds  each  morning 
and  night  (four  pounds  per  day),  of  a 
mixture  of  45  pounds  ground  oats,  45 
pounds  wheat  bran  and  10  pounds  old 
process  linseed  meal.  In  addition  they  get 
good  bright  oat  straw  three  times  per  day, 
and  at  night  about  one-half  bushel  corn 
and  I  would  like  to  work  these  in,  and  if 
advisable  reduce  the  grain.  With  our  milch 
cows  we  feed  a  little  more  than  one-half 
bushel  of  the  silage  both  night  and  morn¬ 
ing,  with  a  grain  ration  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  hominy  chop,  wheat  bran  and 
gluten.  For  roughage  they  have  oats  and 
peas  cut  and  cured  as  hay,  three  times  per 
day.  I  would  like  also  to  feed  mangels  to 
these  cows.  Then  as  I  dry  the  cows  previ¬ 
ous  to  freshening,  what  ration  would  you 
advise  using  the  silage,  mangels,  oats  and 
peas  or  hay  and  such  grains  as  is  best? 
The  cows  are  mostly  •  Holstein  grades, 
medium  size.  I  would  like  rations  as  fol¬ 
lows  for  milch  "cows;  dry  cows;  heifers 
two  and  three  years  old,  expected  to 
freshen.  We  have  a  registered  Holstein 
yearling  bull,  I  wish  to  push  his  growth. 
From  the  food  mentioned  what  is  best  to 
put  him  in  condition  for  service,  not  earlier 
than  June?  m.  B.  H. 

New  York. 

I  could  hardly  suggest  a  better  grain 
ration  than  the  one  you  are  feeding  your 
heifers.  Oats,  bran  and  oil  meal  contain 
just  the  elements  that  growing  animals 
require.  Oat  straw  is  not  the  very  best 
roughage,  but  when  in  good  condition  and 
supplemented  by  sufficient  nourishment  in 
the  form  of  concentrates,  answers  very 
well.  In  the  case  of  cows  giving  milk,  or 
horses  doing  heavy  work,  straw  is  not 
desirable,  because  we  wish  to  provide  all 
the  nourishment  the  animal  can  assimilate. 
The  mangels  will  make  an  excellent  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  rations  of  all  the  cattle.  By 
beginning  gradually  they  may  be  fed  in 
any  quantity.  However,  it  will  probably  be 
more  profitable  to  feed  the  greater  quantity 
to  the  milch  cows.  In  the  case  of  the 
milch  cows  it  will  be  well  to  feed  im¬ 


mediately  after  milking,  otherwise  a  disa¬ 
greeable  flavor  might  be  imparted  to  the 
milk.  The  cows  will  eat  the  mangels  better 
if  they  are  sliced.  A  root  cutter  is  the 
handiest  apparatus  for  doing  this,  but  a 
sharp  shovel  does  very  well.  It  will  not 
be  advisable  to  reduce  the  amount  of  grain 
for  these  heifers  while  feeding  straw. 

The  rations  for  the  dry  cows  will  not 
vary  greatly  from  those  fed  to  the  heifers. 
If  possible,  give  oats  and  pea  hay  for 
roughage  instead  of  straw,  though  they  will 
do  very  well  on  straw,  if  fed  sufficient 
grain.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
dry  cow  is  nourishing  a  growing  calf,  and 
needs  food  for  this,  as  well  as  for  her  own 
bodily  needs.  During  the  period  when  a 
cow  is  dry  she  should  be  accumulating  a 
reserve  of  strength  for  the  period  of  milk 
production,  and  this  is  accomplished  by 
nourishing  food,  and  a  reasonable  amount 
of  exercise.  A  grain  ration  which  is  quite 
bulky,  and  enough  succulent  feed  to  keep 
the  cow’s  bowels  moderately  free  is  better 
than  medicines  for  the  prevention  of 
troubles  at  calving  time. 

The  ration  you  are  giving  the  milch 
cows  is  rather  wider  than  the  standard ; 
that  Is,  contains  a  larger  proportion-  of 
carbohydrates.  I  would  suggest  equal  parts 
of  hominy  chop,  •distillers’  dried  grains  and 
cotton  seed,  to  be  fed  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  for  three  or  four  pounds  of  milk. 
I  consider  it  better  that  one  of  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  the  grain  mixture  be  light 
and  bulky,  as  distillers”  dried  grains, 
bx-ewers’  dried  grains  or  bran.  However, 
heavy  feeds  like  cornmeal  or  cotton-seed 
meal  may  be  mixed  with  silage  without  any 
bad  l-esults. 

The  same  grain  i-ation  you  are  giving 
the  heifers  will  be  best  for  the  bull,  only 
feed  something  more  nutritious  than  straw 
for  roughage.  Five  pounds  of  grain,  with 
oats  and  peas  hay  and  silage  should  pro¬ 
mote  a  good  growth,  and  of  course  he 
should  have  exercise  daily.  c.  l.  m. 


Feed  for  Ayrshire  Cow. 

Will  you  advise  how  to  feed  an  Ayrshire 
cow  that  weights  about  700  pounds 
and  gives  five  quarts  of  very  rich 
milk  a  day.  She  had  her  last  calf  March, 
3911,  and  calves  in  June,  1913.  I  have  to 
buy  all  my  grain,  and  I  feed  her  at 
present  five  quarts  bran,  three  quarts  stock 
feed,  one  quart  cotton-seed  meal  per  day 
with  18  pounds  of  hay.  Is  it  better  to 
wet  the  grain  or  not?  I  thought  of  buying 
beet  pulp  to  put  with  this.  a.  w. 

Maine. 

I  think  your  grain  ration  a  very  good 
one,  for  the  present.  There  would  be  no 
particular  advantage  in  wetting  the  grain. 
A  pound  of  beet  pulp,  soaked  in  water  and 
added  to  the  other  grain  would  undoubtedly 
be  a  good  thing.  It  would  probably  be 
advisable  that  this  cow  should  go  dry 
for  about  two  months  before  freshening. 
While  dry,  a  daily  feed  of  one  pound  beet 
pulp  (soaked),  one  pound  wheat  bran  and 
one-fourth  pound  of  oil  meal,  with  hay, 
will  be  sufficient.  At  any  rate,  do  not 
feed  any  cotton-seed  meal,  or  feeds  con¬ 
taining  it,  for  at  least  six  weeks  before 
she  freshens,  nor  for  two  weeks  after. 
Then  change  from  the  above  mixture  to  the 
following :  Beet  pulp,  two  pounds  ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  three  pounds  ;  bran,  two  pounds  ; 
cornmeal,  one  pound.  If  you  have  pasture 
omit  the  beet  pulp  and  if  your  cow  gives 
sufficient  milk  to  warrant  it,  increase  the 
grain  ration.  c.  L.  M. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y'.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices* 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  *11  about  Paint  and  Painting  fTr  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Writ*  me.  DO 
IT  HOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Broiklyn,  fLY. 


Here's  The  Engine  for  The  Man 
Who  Runs  His  Own  Launch 


PRICE 


COMPLETE 


READY  TO  RUN 


r  EVERY  effort  has  been 
made  to  simplify  its 
design.  There’s  noth- 

f 


n 

ing  complicated  about  it. 
We  even  build  an  absolutely 
I  water-proof  ignition  system  to  use  in 
■  connection  with  this  engine,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  ignition  troubles.  Engine  is  de¬ 
signed  to  run  on  gasoline  or  kerosene. 

Caille  Perfection 
Unit  Power  Plants 

are  the  height  of  simplicity.  Any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  can  run  them.  All  parts 
are  completely  enclosed  except  the  fly 
wheel.  No  oil  can  splash  out — no  water 
can  splash  in.  One  large  sight-feed  lubri¬ 
cator  oils  cylinder  walls,  piston,  piston- 
pin  and  crank-pin.  The  engine  shown  is 
designed  for  a  16  or  30-foot  launch.  Has 
two  cylinders — cast  en  bloc  like  an  auto¬ 
mobile  engine.  Requires  less  space  than 
most  engines  of  the  single  cylinder  type. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  Caille  engine 
family.  We  also  build  other  types  and 
other  sizes  for  larger  or  smaller  boats. 
Our  beautiful  free 
catalog  explains  all. 

Send  for  it  today. 

Caille  Perfection 
•  Motor  Co., 

1260  Caille  St. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


A  Big1  Crop 
A  Good  Market 


'.vo 

& 


b.  s.  p*v. 


In  these  times  of 
high  prices  and  big  de¬ 
mand,  the  farmer  who 
has  anything  to  sell 
will  have  no  trouble  in 
selling  it.  A  good  mar¬ 
ket  is  waiting  for  every¬ 
thing  he  can  raise. 
Parcels  Post  will  help, 
and  the  effort  that  is  being  made  to  regu¬ 
late  the  commission  business  and  to  better 
transportation  facilities.  There  never  was 
a  brighter  prospect  of  a  larger  share  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar  than  1913  offers  to 
every  farmer  who  has  the  crop  and  the 
quality. 

A  good  fertilizer  is  a  very  essential 
aid  to  a  big  crop  of  best  quality. 

Wherever  you  live,  we  can  reach  you  with 
the  right  fertilizer,  the  right  service,  and  the 
right  price.  Write  today  for  copy  of  “Plant 
Food,”  a  practical  hand  book  on  fertility.  No 
advertising  in  it;  sent  without  cost,  while  this 
edition  lasts. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 

1  Liberal  terms  and  goods  that  sell.  It  pays  to 
sell  our  fertilizers  as  well  as  use  them.  Ask  for 
agency  proposition. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Makers  of  brand*  with  fifty  year*  of  quality  and  re*ult*  behind  them. 


925  Rose  Bldg.,  Cleveland. 

1230  2nd.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 
1018  Fidelity  Building,  Baltimore. 


5  Rector  St.,  New  York. 
132  Lewis  Street,  Buffalo. 
95  State  Street,  Boston. 


You  can  do  a  good  lumbering  business  in  fall  and  winter 
when  the  farm  doesn't  need  you.  You  have  the  team, 
wagon  and  engine.  Just  get  an  "American"  Portable 
Saw  Milland  you’reready  to  saw  lumber  and  make  good 
money.  Begin  with  your  own  wood  lot,  if  you  have  one. 
Then  saw  your  neighbors’  lumber  for  them.  With  a 
mounted  "American'’  Mill  you’ll  cover  a  lot  of  country 
each  season,  putting  in  fall  and  winter  on  a  good  paying 
lumbering  business.  Our  new  book  No.  26  will  start 
you  right.  Ask  for  it,  addressing  nearest  office. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

Makers  of  standard  saw  mills  of  any  size  or  capacity . 
129  Hope  St.,  Hackettstown,  N.  J.  Chicago 
1582  Terminal  Building,  New  Y ork  Savannah— New  Orleans 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLI NG 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Eusy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO. 
Beaver  Falls.  Pa. 


12  Handy  Tools  in  1 


Automatic  Combination  Tool 

lifts  or  pulls  3  tons,  is  a  wire  stretcher  and 
splicer,  post  and  stump  puller,  vise,  clamp, 
wrench,  cider  press,  etc.  Patented  automatic 
features  make  it  work  easier  and  quicker. 
Saves  cost  of  eleven  tools.  10  days  FREE 
trial.  State  and  County  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  today  for  booklet  and  exclusive  territory. 
Automatic  Jack  l'o„  Box  150  Bloomfield,  lud. 


The  Only  Spreader  with\ 
Two  Beaters  and  with  a\ 
Distributing  Attachment.  \ 
Pulverizes  and  Spreads  Wider. 


Man,  it’s  a  wonder!  Covers  three  full  rows— 5  to  7  feet.  Cuts  the 
manure  into  shreds  and  distributes  it  evenly.  No  choking.  No 
bunching.  Guaranteed  to  do  this  with  all  kinds  and  conditions  of 
yard  and  stable  manure;  also  lime,  ashes,  compost  and  commercial 
fertilizers.  See  the  spreading  paddles  in  the  picture ! 

New  Idea  Manure  Spreader 

The  Spreader  That  Won  the  Hartman  Contest 

Far  ahead  of  any  other  on  the  market.  Simple  construction.  Light 
— but  stands  hard  usage.  No  cog  or  bevel  geaxs.  Easy  loading.  Easy 
haul  for  double  team— not  a  horse  killer.  Tracks  with  standard 
wagon.  Solid  bottom  which  never  warps,  breaks  or  wears  out.  Only 
perfect  endless  conveyoi1— cannot  slip.  All  power  direct  from  rear 
axle.  Only  two  levers  to  operate.  Strong  metal  wheels. 

SO  more  strong  points.  All  explained  in  New  Catalog. 
WRITE  FOR  IT  TOD  A  Y,  whether  you  need  a  spreader 
now  or  not.  SEND  A  POST  CARD. 

NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO.,  119  Sycamore  Street,  Coldwater,  Ohio 


Light 
Strong 
Never  Clogs 
Low-Down 
Guaranteed 
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BUSINESS 


AN  OLEO  ADVERTISING  TRICK. 

I  enclose  an  advertisement  from  the 
"Trenton  True  American”  wbieb  is  abont 
as  slick  a  piece  of  literature  as  is  often 
seen.  Of  course  the  stuiT  advertised  is 
oleomargarine,  but  probably  most  of  those 
who  buy  it  imagine  they  are  getting  but¬ 
ter.  Why  is  it  that  the  oleo  men  are  so 
ashamed  of  their  product?  P.  s.  w. 

Hopewell,  N.  J. 

II.  N.-Y. — The  evident  scheme  of  the 
oleo  men  is  to  go  just  as  far  as  they  dare 

Cold  Wave  Sends 
Butler  Higher 

,60c.  Before  the  Close  of  Winter 

It  U  op  U>  tbo  Working  Poeplo  whrther  they  want  to  pay  this  prior. 
pet  us  wit e  over  10©.  to  15c.- a  pound  on  your  Bmtcr  bl'J. 

!  Wisconsin 
Creamery 
28c .  a  lb # 

tfroaTi  fro  nr  .burn  to  cohsunirr. 

Equnr  to  tho  finest  June  Butter  In  tnat*\ 

We  sell  direct  to  the  people;  we  do  not  Mil  dealers.  Out  price,  2te»  tel 

all. 

In  making  the  people  think  oleo  is  butter. 
This  advertisement  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  way  they  do  it.  Notice  how  care¬ 
ful  they  are  not  to  mention  oleo  or  to  say 
that  this  is  butter,  yet  a  little  study  will 
show  anyone  what  they  are  up  to.  This 
is  only  one  seheme  of  dozens  which  the 
oleo  people  work,  all  the  time  claiming  that 
they  want  to  sell  oleo  for  just  what  it  is ! 


Farmers  and  Retailers. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  the  advertisement 
of  one  of  Hartford's  leading  grocers  (J.  P. 
Guilford),  which  I  cut  out  of  to-night’s 
Hartford  Times.  I  thought  you  might  like 

The  State  Pomological  Society 

Will 'll* vo  k  BiMmMlcent  oxhibtf  of  fruit  at  Foot  Guard  Hall  Wednesday  and 
Thursday' of  this  day  and  evening.  Admbwlon  la  fro©  and  they  want- 
as  many  of  the  public  to  attend  as  possible.  Bo  sure  to  go  and  seo  what  Con¬ 
necticut  U  growing  in  the  way  of  fruit.  You  will  bo  surprised,  interested  and 
delighted,  so  go  this  evening,  lo-murrow  morning  or  afternoon.  Some  of  tho 
lx*>t  .specimens  will  bo  found  pn  .sale  at  our  store  after  She  show  to  over.  No 
fruit  grown  anywhere  has  the  flavor  of  Connecticut  grown  fruit. 


CITY  HALL  GROCERY,  42  STATE  ST. 

to  see  it,  as  it  is  the  first  time  such  a 
thing  has  happened  in  Hartford  as  far  as  I 
know,  J.  P.  k. 

Glastonbury,  Conn. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  the  first  time  we  have 
noticed  such  a  thing.  It  is  a  good  sign 
when  city  business  men  begin  to  realize 
that  farmers  meetings  offer  a  good  place 
to  attract  business. 


California  Fruit. 

The  following  statement  shows  what  was 
received  for  94  boxes  of  high-class  Cali¬ 

fornia  oranges  this  season.  This  fruit 
was  shipped  to  Wichita,  Kans.,  and  was 

packed  by  a  good  fruit  company : 

2S  boxes  @  $1.75 . $49.00 

17  boxes  @  2.00 .  34.00 

49  boxes  @  1.75  .  85.75 


$168.75 

Packing  and  selling  at  .47%.  $44.65 
Freight,  etc . 79.06 


$123.71  $123.71 


$45.04 

This  makes  the  net  returns  on  94  boxes, 
about  48  cents  a  box.  This  fruit  was  well 
handled  and  probably  sold  as  well  as  it 
could  be.  The  promoters  who  are  trying 
to  sell  orange  groves  would  not  be  likely 
to  use  these  exact  figures. 


Direct  Dealing  with  Farmers. 

I  was  much  interested  in  yonr  article 
on  page  163  on  Florida  oranges  and  parcel 
post.  I'  would  like  to  get  four  or  five 
boxes  of  oranges  at  my  home  at  such  a 
price  as  will  save  me  money  and  make 
some  for  Mr.  Kimball.  This  orange  inci¬ 
dent  serves  as  one  illustration  of  what 
your  paper  would  be  able  to  accomplish 
in  lessening  the  cost  of  living,  and  I  think 
farmers  throughout  New  England,  as  well 
as  other  places,  where  your  paper  goes, 
should  be  encouraged  to  state  what  they 
will  put  their  fruit  and  produce  on  board 
the  ears  for,  so  that  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer  can  make  direct  communication  with 
them  and  thus  save  the  enormous  charge 
of  the  middleman.  Thus,  for  instance,  I 
would  buy  iu  Winter  four  or  five  barrels 
of  Baldwin  apples  direct  from  a  farmer, 
if  the  distance  from  my  home  is  not  too 
remote.  The  same  is  true  of  squash,  po¬ 
tatoes,  onions  and  any  produce,  in  fact 
that  can  be  kept  for  several  months’  time. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I.  j.  l.  j. 

R.  N.-Y. — Some  such  plan  will  one  day 
he  worked  out.  It  will  take  some  time  to 
develop  such  a  trade,  and  shippers  must  be 
very  careful  about  the  quality  of  their 
goods.  It  will  not  do  for  them  to  say 
“anything  is  good  enough.”'  Only  the 
finest  produce  should  ever  be  shipped  iu 
that  way. 

Tobacco  is  raised  quite  extensively  all 
through  this  section  of  the  country.  An 
average  crop  will  yield  about  1500  pounds 
to  au  acre,  and  will  bring  anywhere  from 
10  to  15  cents  a  pound.  Below  are  prices 
the  farmers  are  getting  for  produce  at  re¬ 
tail  prices.  Eggs,  25  to  30  cents  per 
dozen  ;  chickens,  dressed,  24  to  25  :  Alfalfa 
hay,  $14  to  $16;  Timothy,  $15  to  $16;  po¬ 
tatoes,  65  to  75  ;  apples,  45  to  85  ;  turnius, 
35  to  40;  Winter  squash,  three  to  four 
cents  per  pound ;  butter,  30  to  32  per 
pound;  onions,  50  cents  per  bushel;  beans, 
$2.50  per  bushel;  pork,  10%  to  11  per 
pound.  E.  W.  c. 

Baldwiusville,  N.  Y. 

February  24. — Apples  on  farm,  50  cents; 
at  Binghamton,  75 ;  potatoes  on  farm,  50 ; 
Binghamton,  60;  hay  at  farm.  $12  a  ton; 
Binghamton,  16  miles  away,  $20.  Eggs  at 
farm,  18:  beef,  $9  to  $10  per  100  pounds 
dressed  at  farms ;  butter,  30 ;  lambs,  15 
cents  at  Binghamton.  C.  S.  G. 

Apalachin,  N,  Y. 


DIARY  OF  A  “  BACK -TO-THE-LANDER.” 
Maple  Sugar  Making. 

March  15,  to-day,  I  tapped  about  75 
maple  trees.  These  trees  range  in  size  from 
five  to  12  inches;  too  small  but  they  are 
the  largest  ones  I  have.  The  maple  does 
not  seem  to  do  well  here  for  some  reason. 
They  grow  very  slowly,  and  when  they 
reach  the  size  of  perhaps  seven  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter  they  begin  to  die ;  any¬ 
way,  as  I  see  it,  they  are  not  particularly 
valuable,  so  I  intend  to  get  all  out  of  them 
I  can,  and  when  they  begin  to  show  signs 
of  dying  they  will  be  cut  for  fuel.  Their 
place  will  be  occupied  by  Red  oak,  pine  or 
basswood :  the  latter  does  well  here  and 
makes  a  rapid  growth,  as  does  the  oak. 
There  is  but  very  little  pine  on  the  farm, 
but  since  I  have  learned  the  secret,  I  have 
done  considerable  transplanting  both  in  the 
wood  and  in  the  open  with  entire  success. 
As  to  my  sugar  operations  I  suppose  there 
are  men  in  Vermont  who  would  think  my 
method  somewhat  old  fashioned.  I  bore 
holes  with  a  five-eighths  bit.  My  spouts 
were  made  of  small  sumach  trees  cut  in 
lengths  of  about  10  inches,  which  were 
split  in  half  to  within  three  inches  of  the 
end.  and  the  pith  removed.  For  pails 
my  wife  and  I  raked  up  everything  about 
the  kitchen  and  cellar  that  would  hold  a 
quart  or  more.  True,  I  can  get  the  latest 
thing  in  sap  spouts  and  enough  bright 
shining  tin  pails  for  $10  or  $12  plus  freight 
charges,  but  I  don't  happen  to  have  the 
$10.  not  even  the  plus.  I  shall  boil  the 
sap  in  an  open  iron  kettle  until  quite 
sweet,  then  take  it  to  the  house,  where 
ray  wife  finishes  the  operation  on  the  kitch¬ 
en  range. 

March  27.  This  is  the  first  good  “sap 
day"  we  have  had  in  some  time.  Sap  is 
running  nicely.  I  have  been  pruning  and 
grafting  plum  trees  to-day,  when  I  was 
not  gathering  sap.  Some  of  my  “pails” 
hold  only  a  quart,  such  as  coffee  'cans,  and 
they  require  frequent  attention.  In  graft¬ 
ing  I  use  melted  wax  which  I  apply  with 
a  brush.  I  find  this  method  much  quicker 
and  easier,  and  I  find  that  I  can  do  a 
much  better  job.  I  have  designed  a  simple 
arrangement  for  keeping  my  wax  melted 
which  consists  of  a  square  tin  can  about 
seven  inches  square  and  about  10  inches 
high.  About  four  inches  from  the  bottom 
of  the  can  I  punched  some  holes  in  the 
sides,  which  permit  the  gas  and  smoke  to 
escape  from  the  small  hand  lamp  which 

I  place .  in  the  bottom.  Five  inches  from 
the  bottom  I  nailed  cleats  to  the  inner 
sides,  and  on  these  cleats  I  placed  a  tight- 
fitting  square  of  sheet  iron,  on  which  I 

place  my  can  and  brush. 

March  39.  In  my  collection  of  sap  re¬ 
taining  utensils  there  are  about  15  glass 
fruit  jars  which  my  wife  permitted  me  to 
take  on  my  promise  to  be  very  careful  of 
them.  I  have  taken  care  to  empty  them 
every  night,  but  last  night  the  sap  ran 
nearly  all  night  and  toward  morning  it 

turned  cold  and  froze.  This  morning  I 

found  them  all  “busted,”  and  if  my  wife 
was  not  “mad”  she  gave  a  pretty  good  imi¬ 
tation. 

April  5.  I  have  been  transplanting  trees 
all  day.  It  is  my  intention  to  set  quite 
a  grove  to  the  west  and  north  of  the 
house  for  a  wind-break.  The  pines  will  be 
surrounded  with  a  row  or  two  of  Norway 
spruce. 

April  8.  As  it  was  rainy  to-day  and 
there  was  no  sap  to  boll,  my  wife  and  I 
papered  a  bedroom.  In  the  afternoon, 
among  other  odd  jobs,  I  finished  selecting 
my  seed  beans.  I  take  great  pains  with 
this  task,  which  requires  a  great  many 
of  my  spare  moments  for  its  completion, 
and  particularly  the  red  kidney  bean,  which 
I  find  are  somewhat  inclined  to  be  “sporty.” 
To  pass  inspection  they  must  be  uniform 
in  size,  color,  and  shape.  Some  of  them 
will  show  by  their  blunt  ehoppod-off  ap¬ 
pearing  ends  that  they  grew  in  a  well 
filled  pod.  With  those  I  am  not  so  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  their  other  qualifications.  I 
have  been  selecting  my  seed  in  this  way 
but  three  years,  and  already  I  can  see  a 
marked  improvement. 

April  10.  To-day  I  gathered  my  sap 
sprouts  together,  tied  them  iu  a  bundle  and 
put  them  away ;  collected  the  make-believe 
pails,  which  my  wife  will  sort  over,  and 
those  which  are  worth  it.  she  will  clean 
and, put  away  for  use  next  year.  We 
may  he  able  to  get  regular  pails  next  year, 
and  then  we  may  not,  who  knows?  We 
boiled  12  gallons  of  syrup,  made  15  pounds 
of  sugar,  and  while  the  snow  lasted  in  the 
wood  we  had  ‘stick  chops.”  I>id  you  ever 
eat  stick  chops?  If  I  had  a  farm  with  a 
maple  tree  on  it  which  I  wanted  to  sell, 
I  would  tap  that  tree  and  invite  a  man 
from  tho  city  who  had  never  eaten  stick 
chops.  I  wonid  make  some  for  hint,  and 
if  he  did  not  buy  the  farm  with  the  maple 
tree  on  it.  I  should  conclude  there  was 
something  wrong  with  his  taste.  We  all 
have  soft  spots  in  our  stomachs.  It  may 
he  for  chicken  pot-pie,  old-fashioned  waf- 
lles  with  maple  sugar,  or  it  may  be  for 
baked  apples.  I  suppose  we  all  have  our 
dislikes,  too,  as  to  things  edible.  But  I 
have  yet  to  find  the  man  who  will  shy  at 
stick  chops.  A  man  may  oat  stick  chops 
nntil  his  stomach  rebels,  but  as  soon  as 
the  rebellion  is  over,  be  is  ready  for  more. 

Schoharie,  N.  Y.  a.  j.  h. 


At  recent  public  sales  in  this  vicinity 
draft  horses  have  been  bringing  $175  to 
$225 :  driving  horses,  smalt  demand.  $75 
to  $109;  good  large  cows  as  high  as  $80; 
medium,  $45  to  $60.  Sows  with  pigs.  $35 
to  $45.  Bred  sows,  $27  to  $38 ;  sbotes 
bring  good  prices  according  to  size.  Corn. 
64  and  65  :  the  elevators,  however,  are  pay¬ 
ing  only  45  cents,  not  much  selling  and 
limited  amount  of  corn  on  hand.  Oats.  30; 
hay,  baled,  $10  to  $12:  straw,  $4;  plenty 
of  roughage  and  cheap.  l.  t. 

Grant  County,  Ind. 

Steers,  six  to  seven  cents  per  pound ; 
cows,  five  cents  per  pound :  milch  cows, 
$35  to  $75;  hogs,  S;  calves,  9;  wheat,  $1 ; 
corn,  50;  rye,  60;  oats.  35.  Hay,  Timothy, 
$16;  clover.  $13;  Alfalfa,  $15  ;straw,  $8; 
potatoes,  70;  butter,  30.  Milk,  wholesale, 
16,  retail.  2S  cents  a  gallon.  T.  M.  G. 

Cleves,  O. 

Hay,  the  best,  $10  a  ton ;  good  mixed 
clover.  $7  a  ton  :  oats,  32  cents  a  bushel ; 
corn  55  ;  barley  sold  for  45  last  Fall.  Good 
milkers  $50  and  up :  butter  from  27-38 
ceuts  a  pound.  Cattle  for  market  four  to 
five  cents  a  pound.  Potatoes  25  to  27 
cents.  u.  p. 

Rue  Lake,  Wis. 


Small  Fields  Too 

Tractors  aren’t  meant 
for  big  farms  and  large 
fields  only — a 


13-30  h.p.  ^ 

will  plow  fenced  fields  of 
8  to  1 0  acres  profitably. 
Some  farmers  use  the 
OilPull  on  three -acre 
patches. 

It’s  all  in  laying  out  the 
land  and  planning  the  work. 

Our  Plow  Data- Book, 
No.  338,  has  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  need  for  laying  out 
fields  and  caring  for  them. 

What  can  be  done  with  a  tractor 
is  explained  in  our  OilPull  Data- 
Book,  No.  352.  Write  for  both 

books. 

Ask  for  the  name 
of  our  nearest  dealer. 


CO. 


RUMELY  PRODUCTS 

(Incorporated) 

Power-Farming  Machinery 
LA  PORTE,  IND. 
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Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  . 

.  ViY  grease,  odor  nor  dirt.  Brighter  t - 

acetylene  Over  200  styles.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Write  for  catalog. 

Agents  Wanted. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  OO. 
401  E.  5th  St.,  Oanton,  O. 


500  candle:  power 


is  the  most  efficient  device 
Kli  b>  made  for  pumping  water  by  water. 
O  A  M  Raises  water  30  feet  for  each  foot 
of  fall — no  trouble 
^or  pumping  expense.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

Booklet,  plans,  estimate,  FREE. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 

2429  Trinity  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tins 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


No  Excuse  for 
Any  Cow  Owner 
Being  Without  One 


There  is  no  reason  why  any  cow 
owner  who  sells  cream  or  makes 
butter  should  be  without  a  cream 
separator  and  there  is  no  excuse 
why  he  should  not  have  the  best 
separator. 

Any  creameryman  or  experienced 
dairyman  will  tell  you  that  a  good 
cream  separator  will  give  you  a 
great  deal  more 
and  a  great  deal 
better  butter  than 
you  can  make  with 
any  gravity  set¬ 
ting  system,  and 
equally,  of  course, 
more  and  better 
cream,  if  you  are 
selling  cream. 

The  DE  LAVAL 
is  acknowledged  by  creamerymen 
and  the  best  posted  dairymen  the 
world  over  to  be  the  “World’* 
Standard”  and  the  one  and  only 
separator  that  always  accomplishes 
the  best  results  possible  and  al¬ 
ways  gives  satisfaction. 

You  cannot  make  the  excuse 
that  you  can’t  afford  to  buy  a 
De  Laval,  because  it  will  not  only 
save  its  cost  over  any  gravity  set¬ 
ting  in  six  months  and  any  other 
separator  in  a  year  but  is  sold  either 
for  cash  or  on  such  liberal  terms 
that  it  will  actually  pay  for  itself. 

A  little  investigation  will  prove 
to  you  that  the  truth  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  that  you  really  can’t  afford 
to  make  cream  or  butter  without 
the  use  of  a  DE  LAVAL  cream 
separator. 

The  nearest  De  Laval  local 
agent  will  be  glad  to  demonstrate 
this  to  your  own  satisfaction,  or 
you  may  write  to  us  direct. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  BROADWAY,  29  E.  MADISON  ST., 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


AGENTS  wanted  — Farmers’  Directory,  Account  Book.  Kx- 
M  elusive  home  territory.  Easy  seller.  Biir  Inducement*, 
j  Particulars  free.  Write.  NAYLOR,  943,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind* 


Ride  lO  33ays  Free 

Turn  your  walking  plow — steel,  iron  or  wooden  beam — into  a  sulky 

wi,h  a  WINNER  plow  truck 

We  will  ship  this  truck,  the  best  device  ever  made  for  holding 
a  plow,  immediately  upon  receipt  of  your  order.  You  try  it  10 
days,  in  any  kind  of  ground.  We’ll  pay  freight  both  ways  and  re¬ 
turn  your  money  if  you  don’t  think  the  extra  work  you  do  is  worth  the  price  of  the  Winner. 


SPECIAL  MONEY  SAVING  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

Write  today  for  my  free  book  and  special  offer.  You  haven't  a  single  chance  to  take.  You  put  it 
absolutely  up  to  us  to  please  you  with  a  Winner  plow  truck  and  we  can  do  it.  Write  now. 

LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  C,  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 


Greater  growth  from  the  ground 

Scientific  soil  cultivation  gives  bigger  results,  and  you  save  time 
and  lighten  labor  if  your  implements  are 


Planet  Jr 


Built  by  an  actual  farmer  and 


*  Illustrated  catalogue! 

For  the  asking  you  can  get  this  book  of  valuable  itifor- 
matiou  ou  55  latest  implements  for  all  erop-srowing.  Yoa 
cau  t  afford  to  inis*  it.  Send  postal  for  It  today  l 


S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 

Boi  1 107V*"'“*cr  PUIla.  Pa 
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every  object  upon  which  the  teeth  could  be 
set  or  chin  rested  while  practicing  the 
hauit.  Feed  everything  from  the  floor  level. 
If  the  vice  continues,  buckle  a  strap  around 
the  neck  just  back  of  the  throat  latch.  We 
remember  of  one  case  where  the  habit  was 
prevented  so  long  as  the  affected  horse  was 
kept  in  a  box  stall  fitted  with  an  apparatus 
which  caused  an  electric  shock  every  time 
the  horse  attempted  to  crib  or  wind-suck 
upon  a  manger  or  other  object;  but  after 
this  treatment  had  been  given  for  five  years 
and  was  discontinued,  the  horse  resumed 
the  habit  at  the  first  opportunity. 

a.‘s.  A. 

Shying. 

Our  seven-year-old  driving  horse  has  lately 
acquired  the  habit  of  shying.  I  don’t 
think  it  is  so  much  from  being  afraid  but 
more  from  feeling  good  and  wanting  to 
play.  It's  annoying  to  be  riding  quietly 
along  and  then  suddenly  find  yourself  tear¬ 
ing  alongside  of  the  road  in  danger  of  fence 
and  telephone  poles,  or  perhaps  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  field.  As  soon  as  in  control  after 
passing  the  pile  of  logs  or  some  little 
thing  by  the  road,  he  is  as  well  behaved  as 
any  horse  could  be  till  the  next  time.  Don’t 
say  spank  him,  that  doesn’t  do  a  particle 
of  good,  fie  is  like  a  little  boy  who  has 
his  fun  regardless  of  consequences,  takes 
his  punishment  and  does  the  same  thing 
over  again.  x.  y. 

New  York. 

Shying,  in  driving  horses,  usually  Indi¬ 
cates  some  deficiency  in  the  eyesight  and 
we  often  find  periodic  ophthalmia  or  in¬ 
cipient  cataract  present.  Without  a  per¬ 
sonal  examination  I  am  unable  to  say 
what  condition  is  present  in  your  horse. 
Try  effects  of  blinders  on  the  bridle,  if 
you  have  been  using  an  open  bridle,  but 
from  your  account  of  the  case,  it  would 
seem  likely  that  the  horse  most  requires 
more  perfect  training  or  breaking  in  the 
hands  of  a  professional  horseman. 

a.  a.  a. 

Sweeny. 

Will  you  give  remedy  to  cure  horse  of 
sweeny  of  about  one  year’s  duration? 

New  York.  L.  M.  j. 

The  term  “sweeny”  is  applied  to  a  wasted 
condition  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder. 
When  this  condition  is  seen  to  exist,  the 
average  horseman  concludes  that  the  shoul¬ 
der  is  the  sole  seat  of  the  trouble.  Fre¬ 
quently  this  is  not  the  case,  for  a  similar 
wasting  of  the  muscles  (atrophy)  often  is 
due  to  a  chronic  lameness  of  the  foot.  Al¬ 
ways,  then,  the  foot  should  be  very  care¬ 
fully  examined  before  treatment  is  applied 
to  the  shoulder.  Foot  troubles  that  may 
cause  atrophy  are :  Navicular  disease ; 
chronic  founder ;  quarter  crack ;  punctured, 
sole  or  chronic  corns.  If  any  one  of  these 
diseases  is  found  present  and  proves  curable, 
the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  will  assume 
their  normal  proportions  gradually  as  pain 
from  the  foot  subsides.  If  you  are  sure 
that  yours  is  a  real  case  of  “sweeny,”  treat 
as  follows :  Several  times  a  day  briskly 
rub  the  wasted  parts,  massaging  the  re¬ 
maining  muscles  thoroughly  and  pulling  the 
skin  loose  from  the  flesh.  At  night  rub 
well  with  a  liniment  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  turpentine  and  aqua  ammonia 
shaken  up  in  six  parts  of  raw  linseed  oil. 
Stop  using  liniment  for  a  few  days  any 
time  the  skin  becomes  severely  Irritated. 
If  you  persist  in  this  treatment,  feed  gen¬ 
erously  and  make  the  horse  take  abundant 
j.iuv-ii  vv aid  nuKu  ic  ia>  me  oucau.,  x  fei»c  exercise  the  muscles  in  time  should  be 
her  water  four  times  a  day.  How  much  restored.  a.  s.  a. 

should  I  let  her  have  at  a  time?  2.  What 
is  the  best  medicine  to  rid  young  cattle  of 
lice?  3.  I  will  give  you  my  receipt  for 
pigs  with  thumps :  Give  from  10  to  15 
droos  of  belladonna  in  one  pint  of  fresh 
milk.  If  first  dose  does  not  cure,  repeat 
in  eight  or  10  hours,  I  never  knew  this 
to  fail  to  cux-e.  J.  H.  F. 

Virginia. 

1.  As  the  mare  seems  to  have  an  inordi¬ 
nate  thirst  for  water,  better  deprive  her  of 
salt  temporarily  and  keep  a  bucket  of  fresh 
water  before  her  all  the  time  in  the  stable ; 
then  she  will  be  unlikely  to  drink  an  in¬ 
jurious  quantity  of  water  when  led  to  the 
drinking  place. 

2.  Persistent  use  of  a  1-50  solution  of 
any  one  of  the  commercial  coal  tar  dips 
will  rid  young  cattle  of  lice ;  or  one  may 
use  effectually  a  decoction  of  four  ounces 
of  stavesacre  (larkspur)  seeds  in  a  gallon 
of  boiling  water  allowed  to  stand  covered 
until  cool.  To  permanently  free  animals  of 
vermin,  it  is  also  necessary  properly  to  sun¬ 
light  and  ventilate  the  stable  after  re¬ 
moving  and  burning  all  loose  trash,  thor¬ 
oughly  cleansing  and  disinfecting  every¬ 
thing  and  then  applying  a  coat  of  fresh 
made  whitewash. 

3.  Belladonna  is  a  capital  remedy  for 

thumps,  but  you  do  not  say  whether  you 
use  the  fluid  extract  or  the  tincture.  One 
should  always  be  very  careful  in  prescrib¬ 
ing  medicine  such  as  this,  which  is  a  poison 
if  given  in  excessive  doses.  We  presume 
that  you  employ  the  tincture;  but  if  not, 
please  let  us  hear  from  you  again.  The 
most  important  point  regarding  this  disease 
is  that  almost  invariably  it  is  caused  by 
overfeeding  and  lack  of  exercise  and  may 
be  readily  prevented  by  judicious  feeding 
and  enforcing  an  adequate  amount  of  out¬ 
door  exercise  every  day.  a.  s.  a. 

Cribbing  and  Windsucking. 

I  have  a  fine  young  Percheron  mare 
which  is  a  cribber.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  she  has  been  at  it,  as  I  just  bought 
her  recently.  She  is  four  years  old.  I 
have  tried  to  arrange  the  manger  so  that 
she  cannot  catch  it,  bub  she  does  not  often 
miss  an  opportunity  to  crib.  She  even  cribs 
on  the  bit  sometimes.  Is  there  any  way 
to  break  her  permanently?  I  know  we 
could  stop  her  by  strapping  her  throat 
but  that  would  be  injurious  to  her. 

Pdhnsylvania.  a.  s. 

My  horse  has  a  habit  of  hanging  her  up¬ 
per  teeth  on  the  manger  and  pulling.  I 
examined  her  mouth  and  find  the  front 
edge  of  her  teeth  is  broken,  and  her  gums 
or  roof  of  her  mouth  are  below  the  teeth.  I 
do  not  think  this  is  normal.  What  is  the 
trouble?  J.  s.  a. 

Virginia. 

Cribbing  and  “wind  sucking”  is  an  incur¬ 
able  vice  when  thoroughly  established.  Often 
it  is  caused  at  first  by  irritation  and  pain 
due  to  swelling  of  the  gums  when  a  young 
horse  is  cutting  teeth  ;  or  it  may  be  learned 
by  imitation  from  an  affected  horse  stabled 
with  a  young  idle  colt.  Keep  the  filly  in  a 
box  stall  from  which  has  been  removed 


A  POTATO  CULTIVATOR 


Good  for  com,  beans,  track  cror 
etc.  but  its  adjustments  make  it  r 


Adjustable 

L’naL*  -  n14"  L.I*.  ua  aujusuucill5  UIUKC  II  C 

Rinas  pectally  adapted  for  potatoes.  To  fret  ju 

work  the  right  depth  and  throw  at  each  stage  of  tl 
growth  and  be  able  to  properly  work  the  ert 
under  all  conditions,  is  your  problem — it  is  oi 
business  to  work  it  out  for  you  in 
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RIDING 

CULTIo 

VATORS 


Steel  frame  machines,  made 
in  manycombinations  of  gangs, 

hoes,  wheels,  etc.  The  hoes  are 
always  shilted  in  parallel  lines 
so  that  you  can  get  the  same 
throw  In  all  parts  of  row. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them 
and  write  us  for  new  booklet, 
.  “  Thorough  Cultivation  " 

Pivot  BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 

wheel  Grenloch.  N  J, 


machines 
They  guide. 
«asy. 


Box  1021 


I  prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  fruits,  live  stockl 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soon! 
I  save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts  I 
|longer — horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — "my  wagon  | 
rides  like  auto”  says  one.  Get  a  pair  at  dealers. 

If  not  at  dealer’s  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey’s. 

I  40  sizes — fit  any  wagon — sustain  any  load  to 
|  10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  71617th  St..  Racine.  WIs. 


GUARANTEED 


Low  Steel  Wheels 

Save  Work  and  Money 

Put  them  on  your  old  running  gear 
•  '  -  Win  ' 


get  a  complete 
landy  Wagon. 


Low  ■ 


Steel  Wheels  and  handy  wagons 
save  high  lifts,  prevent  rutting  fields 
and  roads,  are  80  to  60%  lighter  draft, 
not  aff  ected  by  heat  or  cold ,  spokes  and 
rims  never  loosen.  Write  now  for  il¬ 
lustrated  free  book.  Address 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

4  8  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Ringbones. 

Please  tell  me  what  can  be  done  for  a 
colt  that  will  be  two  years  old  in  May. 
which  has  ringbones  on  both  hind  feet? 
The  ringbones  have  been  fired  but  are  not 
killed ;  the  rings  are  about  as  large  as  a 
finger.  They  do  not  seem  to  affect  the 
colt  in  any  way,  as  he  is  not  lame,  and 
is  well  in  every  other  way.  d.  e.  c. 

Wisconsin. 

We  seriously  doubt  whether  ringbones 
are  present  in  the  case  described,  and  in 
our  experience  it  is  scarcely  wise  to  fire 
ringbones  on  a  young  growing  colt ;  for 
the  effect  of  firing  is  liable  to  be  offset 
by  the  gradual  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
bones  of  the  pasterns.  Where  lameness  is 
present  in  such  cases,  repeated  blistering 
should  be  done ;  otherwise  it  is  best  to 
apply  cold,  wet  compresses  to  the  affected 
part,  or  to  leave  the  parts  to  nature  seeing 
that  reabsorption  of  the  growths  some¬ 
times  takes  place.  If  the  filly  in  question 
is  not  lame  at  the  present  time,  we  would 
advise  letting  her  go  without  further  treat¬ 
ment.  Should  lameness  come  on  later,  treat¬ 
ment  such  as  we  have  suggested  should  be 
given  then.  a.  s.  a. 

Lame  Cow. 

I  have  a  purebred  Jersey  cow  nine  years 
old,  very  large,  due  to  be  fresh  February 
16.  She  has  been  quite  lame  at  times,  for 
a  year  or  so  in  her  front  feet,  and  the 
joints  would  swell  some ;  then  the  swelling 
goes,  but  she  is  still  lame.  My  pasture  is 
very  rolling  with  three  swales  or  gullies 
that  have  water  running  most  of  the  time, 
and  there  have  been  apple  trees  along  these 
gullies.  She  used  to  wade  around  under 
these  trees  in  the  mud  looking  for  fallen 
apples.  Do  you  think  this  trouble  is  from 
being  in  wet  mud  too  much  or  was  she  foun¬ 
dered  ?  Within  the  last  two  weeks  for  the 
first  time  one  of  her  hind  legs  (the  right 
one),  is  very  much  enlarged  from  the  hoof 
to  the  thigh,  largest  at  the  knee,  and 
there  seems  to  be  some  kind  of  secretion 
ooze  out ;  it  is  sticky  till  dry.  The  lower 
part  of  leg  above  the  hoof  is  cracked  like 
mud  fever  on  a  horse,  but  she  has  not  been 
out  only  a  short  time  each  day  for  exer¬ 
cise,  and  water  since  last  Fail.  She  has  a 
good  appetite.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter  and  if  she  can  be  cured?  Will  her 
milk  be  fit  for  use  when  she  is  fresh,  or 
had  I  better  kill  her?  Would  forcing  her 
to  dry  up  have  anything  to  do  with  her 
hind  leg?  I  noticed  a  little  garget  some 
months  ago  in  the  left  side  of  her  udder, 
but  no  more  till  the  last  time  I  milked  her, 
when  drying  her  after  she  had  not  been 
milked  for  several  days.  d.  a.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  you  have  not  had  this  cow  tested  with 
tuberculin,  wTe  would  advise  having  her 
tested  a  few  weeks  after  her  calf  is  born. 
The  symptoms  are  somewhat  unuusual  and 
may  indicate  rheumatism,  but  they  also 
suggest  tuberculosis.  To  the  swollen  hind 
legs  apply  twice  daily  a  little  of  a  mixture 
of  four  ounces  of  Goulard’s  extract,  two 
ounces  of  glycerine  and  water  one  quart. 
Keep  her  out  of  wet,  slushy  or  muddy 
places.  Her  milk  may  be  used,  if  the  test 
shows  her  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis. 

a.  s.  A. 

Thirsty  Horse ;  Cattle  Lice  ;  Thumps. 

1.  I  have  a  gray  mare  that  drinks  too 

much  Turn  tor  whon  lot  tn  tho  stroii  m  T  irivo 


A  Half  Century  of  Service 

under  every  condition  of  soil,  crop  and  climate — on  two  continents 
— has  established  beyond  doubt  the  Absolute  Reliability  of 

The  Johnston  “Continental”  Binder 


In  strength,  durability,  ease  of  op¬ 
eration  and  low  cost  of  mainten¬ 
ance,  the  “  Continental”  Binder 
embodies  the  supreme  quality  of 


material  and  construction  that 
characterize  the  entire  Johnston 
Line  of  Farm  Machinery — a 
quality  that  has  made  thousands  say 


Certainly  !  Buy  a  Johnston ” 

A  detailed  description  of  the“Con- 
tinental  ”  Binder,  with  illustrations 
arts,  is  given  in  the 


Johnston  1913  Catalog  1 


EVERY  farmer  should 
have  a  copy  of  this  book 
for  its  valuable  implement 
information.  Describes  the 
Johnston  Line.  FREE. 

THE  JOHNSTON 
HARVESTER  CO. 

Box  100-  A 

Batavia  New  York 


KING  HARNESS 

Will  Outlive  Your  Horse 

Buy  custom-made,  oak-tanned  harness  direct 
from  factory  at  wholesaCo  prices .  Wc  can 
save  you  money  on  any  harness.  All  harness 
guaranteed— -money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Big 
r  free  catalog  illustrates  over  75  styles  for  all  pur- 
-  poses — sure  to  show  harness  you  need.  Send  for  it 
today.  We  also  sell  Horse  Clothing  and  Fur  Coats. 
Ask  for  catalog  • 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  Desk  C.  Rome,  N.  Y. 


GASH  Z  BAGS 

turn  them  into  money.  We  buy  them  in  any  quan¬ 
tity.  sound  or  torn,  at  a  liberal  price  and  pay  the 
freight.  Write  for  particulars.  Reference:  Citi¬ 
zen’s  Bank.  Iroquois  Bug  Co.,  750  Broadway, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Produces  Results  Which  Satisfy 

the  most  particular  feeder  —  this  has  been  proved  for  18  years 
by  the  most  scientific  feeders  of  the  world.  Feeding  tests ,  by 
Prof.  Young  of  Aberdeen  Agricultural  College ,  for  an  entire  year , 
have  proven  its  value.  Consumers  having  thousands  of  dollars 
invested  in  animals  have  fed  Molassine  Meal  for  many  years 
and  testify  gladly  to  its  high  feeding  value. 

The  special  patented  process  of  preparation  and  manu- 
faeture,  by  which  molasses  and  sphagnum  are  combined 
and  the  potash  salts  of  the  former  neutralized  by  the  humic 
acid  of  the  latter,  produce  a  feed  for  cows,  horses,  sheep, 
lambs  and  pigs  which  is  highly  digestible ;  is  antiseptic  and 
kills  all  dangerous  germs  of  the  digestive  tract,  and  which 
absolutely  eradicates  worms,  allowing  the  animal  to  get  full 
value  of  its  food. 


*?*? 


stands  absolutely  upon  results  —  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  feed , 
the  analysis  of  which  will  show  its  true  worth.  Alolasses  has 
little  or  no  protein  or  fat ,  yet  is  a  most  valuable  feed.  Molassine 
Meal  is  absolutely  free  from  oat  hulls,  screenings  or  “fillers” 
such  as  sometimes  appear  in  ordinary  molasses  feeds. 

It  is  fed  in  conjunction  ivith  your  regular  ration;  when  so 
done,  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  increased  value  of  your 
ration.  You  do  not  need  to  invest  a  lot  of  money  in  it,  for 
we  ask  you  to  buy  only  what  you  need  to  prove  it  is  more  than 
we  claim:  —  buy  a  100  lb.  bag,  or  a  ton,  or  a  carload. 

Write  our  Boston  office  for  price  and  full  particulars  — 
mention  the  name  of  your  regular  grain  dealer. 

THE  MOLASSINE  CO.,  Ltd.,  London,  England. 

Sole  United  States  Distributors 

L.  C.  PRIME  GO.,  326  Board  of  Trade  Building 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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MARKETS 


THE  BOSTON  MARKETS. 

The  large  supply  of  Southern  produce 
which  is  shipped  to  Boston  market  of  late 
years  has  tended  to  discount  the  demand 
for  local  produce  to  quite  an  extent,  as 
people  use  the  Southern-grown,  and  when 
the  native  season  arrives  they  are  not  so 
hungry  for  green  stuff,  and  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  the  supply  causes  a  big  drop  in 
the  market.  This  Winter  this  has  been 
true  to  a  large  extent  in  regard  to  local 
hothouse  produce,  especially  lettuce,  and 
growers  about  Boston  are  complaining  of 
poor  returns  and  many  losses  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  One  grower  started  in  the  season 
with  $12,000  in  the  bank,  and  at  present 
time  has  about  $1,000  there.  He  will  proba- 
ably  never  be  able  to  get  this  back  unless 
he  is  extra  fortunate  in  having  several 
extra  good  seasons  follow,  in  which  case 
he  might  make  it  up,  but  this  is  very 
doubtful.  This  may  be  an  extreme  case, 
but  many  others  are  in  the  same  box  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent,  according  to  capi¬ 
tal  invested. 

Southern  tomatoes  are  coming  in  quite 
heavily  at  present,  and  are  also  cutting 
into  local  growers’  profits  by  reducing 
prices  and  overloading  the  market.  In 
fact  nearly  all  native  vegetables  when 
stored  and  fresh  grown  are  selling  slowly 
and  at  low  prices,  partly  from  this  cause, 
but  of  course  other  causes  have  tended  to 
help ;  even  the  weather  has  been  against 
stored  stuff  keeping  well,  and  the  over¬ 
large  production,  as  in  case  of  apples, 
onions,  cabbage  and  several  other  crops, 
have  all  helped  to  make  a  general  de¬ 
pression.  Southern  strawberries  are  plenti¬ 
ful  at  present  and  cheap,,  partly  because 
of  the  generally  poor  quality;  best  ones 
sell  at  about  30  cents  per  box,  others,  10 
to  20  cents. 

Oranges  bring  fair  prices,  from  $2.50  to 
$5  per  box ;  lemons,  $5.50  to  $9  per  box ; 
bananas,  $1  to  $3.50  a  bunch  ;  tomatoes, 
Southern,  $2.50  to  $3  per  carrier ;  native, 
40  cents  per  pound ;  Southern  spinach, 
$1.50  per  barrel;  kale,  $1  per  barrel;  hot¬ 
house  dandelions,  $1.50  per  bushel ;  beet 
greens,  75 ;  cucumbers,  $3.50  to  $9  per  box. 
Celery,  native,  around  $3  per  dozen 
bunches,  California  grown,  $1.75.  String 
beans,  $3  to  $4  per  basket. 

Cranberries  higher,  $11  per  barrel,  $1 
per  crate.  Apples,  best  Baldwins,  $4  per 
barrel:  other  grades,  $2  to  $3.50;  Green¬ 
ings,  $2  to  $3  ;  King  and  Spy,  $3  to  $4.50  ; 
box  fruit,  $1  to  $1.50;  Western  fancy  box 
fruit.  $2  to  $4. 

Potatoes  a  little  higher,  $1.45  per  bag 
for  Maine  stock;  Southern  sweets,  $1.40 
per  basket.  Onions,  stored  stock,  85  cents 
per  bag ;  foreign  stock.  $2.50  to  $3  per 
crate.  Squash,  1%  to  2%  cents  per  pound 
for  Hubbard ;  Southern  Summer,  $1.75  per 
crate.  Native  cabbage,  50  cents  to  $1  per 
barrel.  Carrots,  60  cents  per  box ;  beets, 
75 ;  parsnips.  60 ;  turnips,  White  Egg  and 
Purple-top,  35  to  50 :  rutabaga,  $1  per 
barrel ;  lettuce,  25  to  40  per  box,  rhubarb, 
six  to  eight  cents  per  pound. 

Butter  in  limited  supply ;  best  Western, 
35  ;  Northern,  36  per  pound  in  tubs.  Cheese, 
17  to  19  ;  sage,  20  to  21,  light  supply.  Eggs 
are  slumping,  as  supply  of  storage  is  much 
larger  than  usual,  and  fresh  are  coming 
in  quite  heavily  and  selling  at  25  or  26 
cents  per  dozen ;  Western,  22 ;  storage,  15 
to  18. 

Live  hens,  16  cents  per  pound ;  dressed 
fowls,  19  to  20 ;  roasting  chickens.  22  to 
25;  broilers,  30.  Dressed  beef,  best,  12  Va 
per  pound,  good,  10  to  11 ;  beef  oni  hoof, 
$7.50  to  $8.50  per  100  pounds  for  good ; 
other  grades,  three  to  six  cents  per  pound. 
Average  veal  calves,  live  weight,  about 
nine  cents  per  pound,  dressed,  fancy,  15 
to  17  ;  good,  about  12 ;  lamb,  fancy,  13  to 
15;  good,  about  12;  live  hogs,  814  to 
nine  cents  per  pound;  best  dressed,  11. 
Average  price  all  over  New  England  is 
about  10  cents  with  supply  light  in  most 
cases. 

Ilay  prices  will  hold  the  attention  of 
the  farmers  from  now  until  the  grass 
grows,  as  some  will  have  to  buy  more  or 
less ;  however,  prices  are  more  in  their 
favor  than  was  the  case  for  the  last  year 
or  two.  Best  horse  hay,  $22.50  per  ton ; 
good.  $18  to  $20 ;  other  grades,  $13  to  $15 
for  baled  stock.  Local  loose  hay  has  not 
been  moved  much  yet ;  farmers  all  holding 
for  about  $20  per  ton  for  best  and  $17 
for  fine  cow  hay.  Grain  prices  are  favora¬ 
ble.  Cornineal  at  wholesale,  about  $1.15 
per  bag,  retails  in  local  stores  at  $1.20 
to  $1.30  according  to  grade.  Oats,  about 
40  cents  per  bushel  wholesale :  bran,  $23 
and  $24  per  ton ;  mixed  feed,  $25  to  $27  ; 
cotton-seed  meal,  $31  per  ton ;  linseed  meal, 
$31  ;  gluten,  about  $30  per  ton.  A.  E.  F. 


BUFFALO  MARKETS. 

The  loose-hay  market  is  much  affected 
by  weather.  Some  days  in  early  February 
were  so  cold  and  windy  that  scarcely  a 
load  came  in.  Prices  are  rather  weak,  as 
the  supply  is  good  and  feeding  early  was 
not  heavy.  To  consumers  by  the  load  best 
Timothy  is  quoted  at  $17  to  $17.50  and 
best  clover  at  $13  to  $14.  This  is  lowest 
it  has  been  in  a  long  time.  There  is  no 
Alfalfa  offered  in  the  market.  Straight 
rye  straw  at  $10  a  ton  ought  to  be  a 
pretty  good  crop.  All  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  plenty.  The  apple  trade  is  in  better 
condition  than  it  has  been  for  sometime. 
It  is  true  that  our  best  home  stock  seems 
to  be  held  back  and  even  windfalls  are 
offering  at  low  prices.  They  sell,  though, 
and  have  cut  down  the  price  of  the  hand¬ 
some  Pacific  coast  apples  very  much  of 
late.  Not  many  Winters  ago  a  rather 
small-sized  Jonathan  sold  as  high  as  three 
cents  at  retail  or  even  higher,  but  now 
it  is  possible  to  get  a  large,  perfect  coast 
Newtown  Pippin  at  about  a  cent  in  com¬ 
petition  with  home  apples. 

There  is  little  showing  of  California 
oranges,  but  we  must  depend  on  Floridas 
mostly  this  season.  Floridas  are  coming 
very  rusty  and  the  flavor  is  called  above 
the  average.  Prices  are  ordinary,  from  12 
cents  a  dozen  up.  The  grape  fruit  is  still 
in  excellent  supply  and  flavor  at  moderate 
prices,  but  lemons  are  small  and  scarce. 


I  wonder  how  they  figure  the  fish  trade. 
A  local  store  advertises  yellow  pike  at  12 
cents  and  lake  whitefish  at  14,  while  the 
price  paid  for  blue  pike,  a  fish  inferior 
to  either,  is  12  cents  to  the  fishermen  as 
they  come  off  the  lake.  The  absence  of  ice 
till  February  has  cut  down  the  fishing 
through  the  ice  on  the  lake,  but  it  took 
but  few  real  cold  days  to  start  the  men 
out.  A  catch  of  say  200  pounds  in  a 
single  trip  with  a  dog  sled  for  transpor¬ 
tation,  pays  well  for  the  savage  winds  that 
the  anglers  have  to  face.  Not  many  years 
since  seven  cents  a  pound  was  the  top  price. 
As  usual  this  fish  is  reguarly  sold  to  eastern 
dealers,  so  that  if  Buffalo  gets  anything 
but  frozen  fish  to  eat  some  special  arrange¬ 
ment  has  to  bo  made.  This  is  in  line  with 
canned  strawberries  in  Florida.  I  have  a 
letter  from  Nassau,  Bahamas,  stating  that 
oranges  are  five  for  a  cent  there.  Oh,  the 
problem  of  getting  the  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  closer  together! 

The  city  store  that  sells  a  brand  of 
“creamery”  butter  for  35  cents,  a  cent  less 
than  I  can  get  it  of  a  farmer,  has  caught 
me  the  last  time.  My  last  purchase,  made 
when  the  farmer  was  away,  was  too  near 
to  the  renovated  brand,  in  both  price  and 
appearance,  to  suit  my  taste.  They  are 
now  selling  oleo  on  the  side  at  about  five 
cents  less  than  butter.  The  rule  appears 
to  say  nothing  about  it  unless  the  cus¬ 
tomer  asks  and  then  it  is  represented  as 
“so  near  like  that  butter  you  could  not 
tell  the  difference.” 

JOHN  W.  CHAMBERLIN, 


THE  RETAIL  PRICE  OF  ONIONS. 

Among  the  varied  crops  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  fertile  farms  of  northern 
Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  the  onion  crop  is  not 
unimportant. '  Last  season  the  onion  farm¬ 
ers  were  rewarded  with  a  bumper  crop  for 
which  however  there  is  no  market  at  pres¬ 
ent.  About  a  year  ago  they  were  selling 
for  $2  a  bushel.  We  are  curious  to  know 
what  the  difference  is  to  the  consumer. 
What  are  onions  retailing  for  in  New  York 
now,  and  how  much  did  the  consumer  pay 
a  year  ago?  A  week  or  so  ago  a  neighbor 
sold  his  for  45  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

New  York.  e.  f. 

Last  year’s  onion  crop  was  large,  and 
shipments  to  New  Y'ork  have  been  so  heavy 
as  to  depress  wholesale  prices  severely. 
Some  onions  have  sold  during  the  past  week 
as  low  as  25  cents  per  100  pounds.  Con¬ 
sumers  buying  from  grocers  who  deliver 
their  goods  do  not  get  much  benefit  from  a 
cut  in  wholesale  prices.  It  costs  the  grocer 
as  much  to  handle  and  deliver  two  quarts 
of  onions  that  cost  him  25  cents  per  bushel, 
as  though  they  cost  $1.  But  there  are 
thousands  of  consumers,  especially  among 
the  poorer  classes,  who  get  the  full  benefit 
of  these  low  prices.  Hundreds  of  peddlers, 
known  as  “wagon  boys,”  load  up  daily  in 
the  commission  house  districts  and  peddle 
their  wares  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 
They  buy  the  odd  lots  and  left  over  stuff 
from  the  regular  trade  and  are  always  on 
the  lookout  for  a  glut  in  any  fruit  or 
vegetable.  Their  expenses  are  light  and 
they  sell  at  a  small  profit.  While  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  grocery  trade  charges  10  to  20  cents 
per  quart  for  onions,  depending  on  location 
and  quality,  consumers  buying  from  these 
wagon  men  pay  from  50  to  75  per  cent 
less. 

There  is  another  class  of  grocers  which 
make  no  deliveries,  and  sell  at  moderate 
prices,  giving  their  customers  the  benefit 
of  low  wholesale  prices.  They  are  mainly 
foreigners,  many  German  and  Italian,  and 
want  to  do  lots  of  business  even  though 
the  profits  are  not  so  great.  There  is  a 
current  idea,  which  sometimes  gets  into 
the  newspapers,  that  this  low-priced  trade 
does  not  amount  to  much  in  volume,  but 
that  the  great  majority  of  retail  sales  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  at  high  prices, 
regardless  of  whether  the  supply  is  large 
or  small.  This  is  a  fallacy  quickly  dis¬ 
proved  by  a  little  accurate  investigation. 


“  The  Waste  of  Retailing.” 

Under  the  above  heading  a  writer  in  a 
recent  issue  of  “The  Outlook”  points  out 
some  of  the  wasteful  practices  which  pre¬ 
vail  in  certain  large  retail  establishments 
where  she  served  as  saleswoman.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  conversation  with  the  manager  of 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  department  of  one 
of  the  large  stores  will  interest  truck  grow¬ 
ers  who  have  met  this  type  of  buyer, 
but  who  have  never  before  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  listening  to  his  own  estimate  of  his 
shrewdness.  Such  incidents  add  to  the 
constantly  accumulating  evidence  that  the 
one  great  need  of  producers  is  not  the 
ability  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  one  grew  before,  or  even  the  ability 
to  produce  two  blades  at  the  former  ex¬ 
pense  of  one ;  but  it  is,  rather,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  meet  the  buyer  on  even  ground, 
and  get  for  that  which  he  produces  its 
cost  to  him,  plus  fair  compensation  for  his 
investment,  labor  and  skill. 

Harris,  who  had  charge  of  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  departments,  in  which  20  men 
worked,  told  me  gleefully  of  the  profits  he 
had  made  one  morning.  “We  have  been 
buying  50  to  60  boxes  of  lettuce  a  day  at 
30  cents  a  box  of  18  heads,”  said  he.  "That 
price  just  about  pays  a  farmer  for  washing 
it  and  bringing  it  to  the  city.  Fifty  cents 
is  the  regular  price  this  time  of  the  year. 
Well,  I  have  been  buying  all  my  lettuce 
from  Joues — 50  boxes  a  day.  To-day  I 
passed  Jones  without  giving  him  my  order. 
I  bought  a  little  elsewhere  at  40  cents  to 
fill  my  early  orders,  and  then,  about  nine 
o'clock.  I  went  down  to  the  square  to  see 
how  Jones  was  selling  out.  He  had  nearly 
50  boxes  on  his  wagon  which  he  had  not 
sold,  so  I  bid  him  10  cents  a  box  to  clean 
him  up  and  he  took  it,  as  he  said  he  must 
get  his  team  back  to  the  farm.” 

“What  did  you  sell  the  lettuce  for?”  I 
asked. 

•'Oh.  the  regular  price — five,  eight  and 
10  cents  a  head.  It  averaged  me  $1.40  a 
box.” 

"Can  you  work  that  very  often?”  I  in¬ 
quired. 

"Sure,  if  there  is  plenty  of  stuff  growing. 
Why,  I  caught  a  strawberry  grower  that 
way  this  Spring  and  took  his  two-horse  load 
of  berries  at  four  cents  a  quart.  The 
chump  had  been  selling  me  all  his  berries 
in  one  lot  day  after  day,  and  had  refused 
small  bidders,  holding  his  stock  for  me. 
Gee.  I  didn’t  do  a  thing  to  him !  Good 
berries  they  were,  too.  I  sold  them  for 
from  10  to  20  cents  a  quart.”  M.  b.  d. 

E.  M.  S. 


ROOFING 


Why  Practical  Men 

Demand  Amatite 


Roofing  that 

needs  paint  ev¬ 
ery  two  years  can't 
hold  the  market  a- 
gainst  A  m  a  t  i  t  e — 
■which  needs  no 
paint  whatever. 

Practical  men 
know  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of a  roof  that 
needs  no  painting. 
They  know  what  a 
nuisance  the  paint¬ 
ing  is.  They  know 
how  much  it  costs. 
They  know  how  lia¬ 
ble  they  are  to  neg¬ 


lect  to  paint  their  roofs  at  the  prop¬ 
er  time. 

Painted  roofings  are  waterproof 
only  where  the  paint  is.  Amatite  is 
waterproof  all  the  way  through. 

Amatite  is  sold  in  the  usual  con¬ 
venient  rolls  of  110  square  feet  with 
a  smooth  lap  where  the  mineral  sur¬ 
face  is  omitted,  so  as  to  secure  a 
tight  joint.  Nails  and  cement  are 
packed  in  the  center  of  each  roll. 

Free  sample  and  booklet  on  re¬ 
quest  to  nearest  office. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 
St.  Louis  Cleveland  Pittsburgh  Cincinnati 
Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Seattle 

Corey,  Ala, 


BUY  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  WAG  ON 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 


Handy  Wagon:  Removable 
seats,  drop  end  gate,  strong  and 
durable.  Can’t  be  duplicated 
anywhere  at  retail  for  less  than 
$80.00. 

$5.00 


FREE 


IF  you  want  the  best  made  at  the  lowest 
*  possible  price.  We  build  wagons  for  ser¬ 
vice— not  merely  to  sell.  We  are  the  only  N.  Y. 
State  factory  selling  direct  to  user,  saving  one- 
third  of  the  cost  for  you. 

Send  for  One  on  Approval 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed — no  deposit  or  references 
required.  Our  wagon  can  sell  itself  or  there  will 
be  no  sale.  Write  today  for  catalog  of  200  styles 
and  Wholesale  Price  List.  Harness  Catalog 
shows  equally  big  values.  Send  postal  today. 
WOOL  BLANKETS  FOR  EARLY 


A  No.  1  Runabout:  Spindle 
seat,  easy  riding,  will  last  for 
many  years.  It  defies  competi¬ 
tion,  and  retails  for  $65.00. 

ORDERS 


With  every  order  for  a  wagon  received  before  April  1st,  we  will 
give  absolutely  free  of  charge  a  handsome  wool  street  blanket.  This 
blanket  sells  at  retail  everywhere  for  $5.00.  Don't  miss  this  offer. 


FREE 


ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  360  MAIN  STREET,  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


Saves  a  Man  and  Team 


Operated 
by  the  man 
on  the  load, 


Operated  with 
gasoline 
engine. 
Drum  holds 
240  ft  of  rope. 


Ireland  Hay  Hoist 


A  powerful  machine  that  saves  time  and  labor  in 
storing  hay  and  in  other  hoisting.  Used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  harpoon  fork  or  sling.  Attach  it  to 
your  own  engine.  Works  strongly  and  steadily. 
Safe  and  easy  to  operate.  Under  instant  control. 
Pulley  to  suit  your  engine.  Guaranteed  as  rep¬ 
resented.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
IRELAND  MACHINE  A  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  14,  Norwich,  New  York. 


'  BY  USING  A 

Parsons  “  Low-Down  ” 

MILK  WAGON 

“They  Advertise ** 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  COMPANY 

Ash  for  Catalog  "0"  EARIVILLE,  N.  Y. 


ORIGINAL  AND 

GENUINE 


FENCE 

Increases 
Live-Stock 


American  Steel 
Fence  Posts 
Cheaper  than 
Wood  and  More 
Durablr. 

Get  Catalc  \ 


ly  should  know — sent  free  on  request. 

>JTI . . 


Two  Great  Books  Free 

Making  the  Farm  Pay”— a  simple  and 
short  treatise  on  farming,  covering 
the  things  every  farmer  and  his 


bo; 

The  Making  ot  Steel”— a  complete  account,  simply  and 
clearly  presented,  with  many  illustrations.  This  subject 
never  before  presented  in  so  concise  a  manner.  Every 
farmer  and  his  boy  should  read  this.  Sent  free  on  request. 


FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Sales  Agent 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 


Chicago,  New  York,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Denver: 

C.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  San  Francisco.  29890 


CAROLINA’ 
COAST 
COUNTRY 


The  GULF  STREAM 
LAND  OF 
MILD  WINTERS 

Thousands  of  Acres— Rich,  Black, 
Sandy  Loam  Soil;  Virgin  Farm 
_Lands,_  fronting  on  the  ocean. 

Ample  monthly  rainfall. 
Nearby  markets.  Twelve 
hours  from  New  York. 
Low  priced  farming  lands.  Monthly  Excursions. 

Write  for  Free  Colored  Maps  and  Descriptive  Liter¬ 
ature.  Address  B.  E.  RICE,  Land  Agent,  Norfolk- 
Southern  R.  R.,  Dept.  D,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


Mangel  Wurzel  Beets  for  Sale 

Indispensable  in  making  up  a  Winter  dairy  ration 
for  best  results  in  economy  of  feed,  increased  pro¬ 
duction  and  health  of  animals.  $10.00  per  ton  F.O.B- 

McLENNAN  FARM  -  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Buyers 
ANSWER 
This  Little  “Ad” 


*  ^  11  i  Ih.1  " 

c°nviQc.-  Gee  our  ,  Ce  it  1 
SeQSatio.n  ni,€r ^°°k, / 

One  cent  saves  you  many  dollars.  JNew  .  F^PlRr'i0' *  **** 

Send  postal  for  Empire  Fence  Book,  fa5WcE ' 

now — compare  quality  and  prices,  then  ^l^^os?Co^rit'S'^a^ho°s®bom!!fh 

buy  where  you  get  best  offer.  We  guarantee  — Llf: 

Biggest  Savings  on  Highest  Quality  Fence  Direct  Front^^1- 
Factory,  Freight  Prepaid.  I  23  Styles  to  Select  From 

All  Big  No.  9  Wires,  rust  proof,  piff  tight,  stock  strong.  Open  Hearth  steel,  heavily 
galvanized.  Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fence  till  you  get  our  prices.  Write  now  Postal  will  do. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  COMPANY,  23  E.  Maunee  Street,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 
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MILK. 

In  effect  January  1,  1913,  the  N.  Y. 
Milk  Exchange  price  was  reduced  20  cents 
per  40-quart  can,  now  being :  B  (selected 
raw  and  pasteurized),  $1.91  per  40-quart 
can;  C  (for  cooking  and  manufacturing), 
$1.81,  netting  four  and  3%  cents  to  ship¬ 
pers  in  the  26-cent  zone. 

The  zones  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  follows :  23  cents 
for  the  first  40  miles  from  New  York ;  26 
cents  for  the  next  60  miles ;  29  cents  for 
the  next  90  miles ;  beyond  this,  32  cents. 
The  railroads  allow  a  discount  for  car  lots 
of  10,000  quarts  of  10  and  12%  per  cent. 


The  establishment  of  a  State  sanitary 
milk  board  to  regulate  the  production,  man¬ 
ufacture  and  sale  of  dairy  products  is  pro¬ 
posed  in  a  bill  introduced  at  Albany  Feb¬ 
ruary  19  by  Aaron  J.  Levy,  majority  leader 
of  the  Assembly.  This  bill  was  drafted  by 
a  sub-committee  of  the  National  Milk  Con¬ 
gress  recently  in  session  in  New  York  City, 
comprising  delegates  from  many  Eastern 
States.  The  measure  establishes  a  sanitary 
milk  department,  to  be  administered  by  a 
commission,  the  head  of  which  shall  re¬ 
ceive  $7,000  a  year  and  the  other  members 
of  which  shall  be  the  Health  Commissioner 
of  New  York  City  and  the  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture.  The  bill  itself  es¬ 
tablishes  rigid  standards  for  the  purity  of 
milk,  cheese  and  butter.  The  board  also  is 
to  execute  all  laws  relating  to  the  produc¬ 
tion,  manufacture  and  sale  of  these  products 
and  the  sanitation,  conduct  and  opei-ation 
of  dairies,  creameries  and  places  where 
these  products  are  kept,  stored,  manufac¬ 
tured  and  offered  for  sale.  The  bill  pro¬ 
hibits  the  sale  of  adulterated  milk,  imita¬ 
tion  cream,  regulates  the  sale  of  certified 
milk  and  prohibits  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  impure  butter  and  cheese. 


“  Certified  Milk.” 

What  process  does  milk  go  through  to  be 
classed  as  certified  milk?  w.  B. 

Certified  milk  is  milk  that  has  been  cer¬ 
tified,  primarily  as  to  the  conditions  of 
its  production  and  indirectly  as  to  its 
quality.  The  certificate  is  issued  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  under  the  direction  of  a  medical 
society.  For  instance,  if  a  man  wishes  to 
sell  certified  milk  in  New  York  city  he 
must  apply  to  the  commission  in  that  city 
to  send  its  inspector,  and  then,  if  satis¬ 
factory  conditions  are  found  ,to  issue  a 
certificate  allowing  the  applicant  to  mark 
the  milk  “Certified”  and  to  sell  it  as  such. 
Should  he  wish  to  sell  certified  milk  in  his 
own  town  or  some  interior  city,  he  should 
find  if  there  is  a  commission  in  existence 
that  has  the  power  to  certify  to  whom 
he  may  make  application.  If  there  is  no 
such  commission  he  may  apply  to  the 
medical  association  to  appoint  such  a  com¬ 
mission.  If  there  is  likely  to  t>e  demand 
for  such  milk  he  may  in  time  get  the  com¬ 
mission  appointed. 

I  presume  the  conditions  which  the  in¬ 
spector  from  the  commission  may  require 
are  of  primary  interest  to  the  questioner. 
These  are  hardly  uniform  in  the  different 
cities  and  towns,  but  agree  fairly  well 
in  general.  It  will  usually  require  cleaner 
and  more  expensive  stable  conditions  than 
are  exacted  by  the  better  class  of  trade 
in  “B”  milk  for  New  York  City.  They 
may  require  the  stable  ceiled  or  may  not. 
They  will  require  what  seems  an  excess  of 
light,  and  abundance  of  ventilation.  They 
will  require  an  equipment  for  washing 
and  sterilizing  all  utensils  and  clothing, 
and  will  probably  make  it  necessary  to  do 
some  sprinkling  in  the  stable  to  keep  down 
dust.  The  system  of  feeding  will  have  to 
be  such  as  to  minimize  dust,  and  the  cows’ 
udders  and  flanks  will  have  to  be  clipped, 
and  then  washed  daily  and  wiped  dry. 
Clothing  and  methods  of  attendants  will 
be  prescribed.  The  milk  will  have  to  be 
taken  away  at  once,  and  bottled  on  the 
farm  in  a  separate  building  that  has  to  be 
scrupulously  clean.  It  will  cost  consider¬ 
ably  for  ordinary  dairymen  to  fix  up  for 
the  production  of  certified  milk,  and  it 
will  be  considerably  expensive  for  him  to 
maintain  conditions  and  methods  that  will 
satisfy  most  inspectors. 

There  is  still  another  test  to  be  ob¬ 
served.  When  the  milk  reaches  the  retail 
wagon,  samples  will  be  taken  and  analyzed. 
It  is  easier  to  keep  up  the  required  fat 
content,  rvhich  may  be  four  per  cent,  and 
to  keep  the  milk  so  clean  that  no  sediment 
can  be  detected,  than  it  is  to  keep  down 
the  bacterial  content.  The  limit  for  this 
varies  somewhat  in  different  cities,  but  is 
liable  to  be  somewhere  near  30,000  per  cubic 
centimeters.  It  requires  much  more  than 
ordinary  care  to  keep  the  number  down  to 
the  required  limit.  There  are  few  certified 
milk  producers  however  who  do  not  call 
attention  to  reports  of  bacterial  counts  as 
low  as  five  hundred  or  lower,  and  there 
have  been  instances  where  no  bacteria  at 
all  were  detected  by  the  methods  of  deter¬ 
mination  used. 

To  be  allowed  to  sell  certified  milk  is 
not  all  of  the  battle.  There  must  be  a 
market.  In  some  cases  the  market  is  al¬ 
ready  established,  and  one  may  with  more 
or  less  readiness  contract  with  some  dealer 
who  has  customers  for  that  class  of  milk. 
The  buyer  will  want  to  buy  for  six  cents 
at  your  local  station,  and  will  prescribe 
that  the  milk  be  properly  cooled  and  iced. 
If  he  is  anxious  to  get  the  milk  he  may 
advance  the  bid  by  a  half  cent  or  a  cent 
a  quart,  and  there  have  been  some  in¬ 
stances  where  common  farmers  who  could 
qualify  by  conditions  obtained  eight  cents 
a  quart  wholesale.  There  are  “fancy” 
farmers  who  get  much  more  than  this,  and 
who  lose  money  on  every  quart  of  milk 
sold  at  that.  I  have  known  a  few  farmers 
who  have  gone  into  the  certified  milk  busi¬ 


ness  and  have  made  a  little  money  by  it. 
I  think  many  engaged  in  the  business  really 
make  no  money.  I  had  the  “bee  in  my 
bonnet”  for  a  while,  but  every  time  I  fig¬ 
ured  it  out  to  see  where  the  profits  were 
coming  from  I  got  discouraged,  and  I 
guess  I  have  about  given  up  the  proposi¬ 
tion.  It  can  be  made  successful,  however. 

H.  H.  L. 


Garget. 

What  is  wrong  with  my  cows?  Since 
last  September  the  butter  has  had  a  pecul¬ 
iar  taste.  One  cow  had  garget  in  one 
quarter,  and  I  kept  her  milk  separate 
but  it  did  not  seem  to  make  any  difference 
with  the  taste  of  the  butter  ,and  about 
two  weeks  ago  another  cow  got  sick  and 
seemed  to  get  stiff ;  her  udder  swelled  up 
and  I  have  applied  equal  parts  of  cam¬ 
phorated  oil  and  fluid  extracts  of  poke  root 
and  belladonnna  leaves  to  cow’s  udder,  and 
as  a  drench  Epsom  salts,  and  I  am  keeping 
her  milk  out  entirely.  I  have  three  more 
cows  that  I  am  milking,  and  they  have 
not  shown  any  symptoms  of  garget  yet,  but 
still  the  butter  tastes.  What  can  I  give  the 
last  three  to  prevent  them  from  getting  as 
bad  as  the  others,  and  also  to  purify  their 
milk  so  the  butter  won’t  taste?  What 
can  I  do  with  the  first  two?  w.  r.  r. 

New  Hampshire. 

Milk  becomes  tained  by  absorbing  bad 
odors  in  the  stable  at  milking  time,  or  the 
taint  may  come  from  feeds  that  have  a 
decided  odor  or  taste.  Bacteria  in  the  milk 
utensils  also  cause  taints  and  one  has  to 
be  careful  to  perfectly  scald  and  sun  dry 
the  vessels ;  also  to  use  perfectly  pure  water 
for  washing  and  to  set  tHc  milk  in  a  clean, 
sanitary,  dustless  place.  When  a  cow  has 
anything  the  matter  with  her  udder  always 
isolate  her  at  once  and  milk  her  last,  keep¬ 
ing  her  milk  separate.  Clean  up,  disinfect 
and  whitewash  the  stable.  Keep  the  floors 
clean  and  well  bedded.  That  is  all  that 
can  be  done  to  keep  the  other  cows  from 
trouble ;  provided  they  are  fed  sound  food. 
Milk  affected  cows  four  times  a  day  and 
rub  udder  twice  a  day  with  a  mixture  of 
one  part  each  of  fluid  extract  of  poke  root 
and  belladonna  leaves  and  six  parts  sweet 
oil.  Foment  with  hot  water  twice  a  day. 

a.  s.  A. 


Milk  Goes  Thick. 

I  have  a  Jersey  cow  and  one  night  a  cus¬ 
tomer  took  three  quarts  of  milk,  and  boiled 
it  in  about  an  hour  after  it  was  milked, 
and  it  went  thick  and  lumpy  like  sour 
milk.  Can  you  tell  me  the  reason? 

Massachusetts.  m.  h. 

We  should  suspect  the  possibility  of  that 
milk  having  been  kept  or  heated  in  a  vessel 
which  had  previously  contained  milk,  and  had 
not  been  thoroughly  cleansed  ;  it  is  found, 
however,  that  milk  sometimes  curdles  in 
the  process  of  pasteurization,  or  bringing 
it  to  a  temperature  considerably  short  of 
boiling,  and  it  is  then  thought  to  be  due 
to  an  excess  of  acid  or  calcium  salts  in  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


Mr,  H.  H.  Ma-rlette,  Mt.  Vision,  N,  Y., 
writes,  February  29, 1912: 


“I  have  a  boy  9  years  old  who  has  done 
the  milking  when  I  have  been  away. 
My  cows  freshen  in  the  fall  and  it  is  fine 
for  heifers.  It  prevents  sore  teats  or 
cures  them  if  they  are  sore. 

I  keep  a  dairy  of  20  cows  and  have  used 
a  HINMAN  Milker  for  the  last  3  years 
with  fine  success.  You  can  use  what 
you  wish  of  this  as  a  testimonial.” 

Hinman  Milker 


he  Only 
Implement 
You  Need 
To 


ollow 
The  Plow 
in  Any  Kind 
of  Ground. 

Crushes,  cuts, 
lifts,  turns, 
and 

evels 


The 

the  trash 
where  its  fertilizing 
qualities  are  valuable. 

The  lightest  draft,  low¬ 
est  priced  riding  harrow 
made.  Guaranteed. 

All  Sizes 

Our  combined  catalogue  and 
booklet  describes  the  Acme  line. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  a  copy. 

Duane  H.  Nash,  Inc.,  379  Division  Ave.,  Millington,  N.  J. 

John  Vton  Plow  Co.,  byraouao,  N.  V.,  IndiaMpolii,  lad,,  Baltimore,  M< 


in 

opera- 


28324 


POTATO 
GROWING 

COSTS  CUT 
VT  J-  IN  TWO 


EUREKA  PLANTER 

Doubles  your  potato  profits.  Minimises  labor.  Use  ft 
Eureka  Potato  Planter.  Opens  the  furrow,  drops 

seed  accurately  any  distance  or  depth  desired;  puts  on  fer¬ 
tilizer  if  wanted,  covers  perfectly  and  marks  for  next  row. 
Always  plants  uniform  depth.  Requires  only  one  man. 
Driver  sees  seed  drop.  Made  in  three  sizes,  for  1  or  2  rows. 

The  Eureka  Mulcher  and  Seeder 

A  mulcher,  smoothing  harrow,  cultivator, weeder  and  seeder 
all  combiued.  Forms  dust  mulch  and  conserves  moisture. 
Three  sizes,  8,  10  and  12  ft.  Lever  with  pressure  spriug 
regulates  depth  of  cut.  Pulverizes  the  soil.  Levels  the 
ground.  Teeth  are  flat  and  can  be  removed  to  cultivate  in 
rows.  The  driver  rides. 

Seeding  boxes  can  be  easily  attached  to  sow  grass 
6eed,  alfalfa,  oats,  etc*  Adjusts  for  seeding  various 
quantities.  Teeth  cover  seed  thoroughly,  either 
shallow  or  deep.  Economical  in  price. 

Prompt  shipments  from 
branch  near  you.  Send  for 
free  catalogue  today. 

EUREKA  MOWER 
COMPANY, 

ox840,fc.  Utica,  N.Y. 


Send  us  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  at  once  for  your  copy 
Learn  about  the  silo  door  you 
can  open  and  close  with  one 
arm.  Most  convenient,  and 
safest.  Lets  yoj  keep  silo  door 
closed  airtight  protecting  your 
silage  all  year  around. 

The  Hinge  Door 

(Copyrighted) 

and  Lansing  Silos 

Your  choice  of  two  famous 
makes.  Hinge  door  has  safe 
ladder— all  steel  door  frame — 
strong  anchor  base— Billet  steel 
hoops— dozens  of  big  features. 

Catalog  tells  all.  Write  today. f 
Woods  Bros.  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. , 

General  Offices, Lincoln.Neb.  I _ _ 

^lansin;,  Mich.  Maryville,  Mo.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Cedar 
^Rapids.  la.  East  St.  Louis,  11L  Topeka,  Has.  Lexington,  Kr. 
^Denver,  Col.  Spokane,  Wash.  WnU  Dept.  10  Sea  rut  Office. 


MAIL  POSTAL  NOW 


SILOS 


One-Piece  Tapered  Teat  Cup  pro¬ 
duces  pressure  on  teats  exactly 
like  hand  milking.  Keeps  teats 
in  normal  condition.  Easy  to  clean. 
The  vacuum  valve  chamber,  being 
in  pail  cover,  enables  the  operator 

to  move  the  machine  easily  and  change  pails 
rapidly.  Also  makes  pail  light.  Keeps 
each  cow’s  milk  separate.  Each  machine 
milks  one  cow  at  a  time.  Any  machine  or 
any  pail  can  be  changed  without  stopping 
the  others.  These  features  are  found  only 
in  the  HINMAN. 


Our  Vacuum  Cylinder  Valve 

that  makes  and  breaks  pressure  on 
teats  exactly 


4  Years  Success 

r 

NATURAL  HAND  ACTION}. 


Milks  20,000  Cows 
Send  Coupon 
Today 


like  hand  milking. 
Cows  like  it  and 
it  is  more  thor¬ 
ough  and  uni¬ 
form  than  hand 
milking.  N 

.***  K-o 

Hinman 
Milking 
Machine  Co., 
Oneida,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me,  free , 
your  Hinman  Informer 
id  printed  matter. 


Name. 


Address . 


R.F.D... 


. State . i 


Ever  considered  the  danger  of 
using  a  flimsy  silo  ladder?  Or 
f  the  annoyance  of  doors  that  stick? 
r  Or  the  loss  In  feeding  value  of  sil¬ 
age  from  a  cheap  silo?  Or  the  risk 
from  storms?  Better  Investigate  the 
Harder  with  its  ladder  of 
massive  strength,  its  per¬ 
fect-fitting  door.,  its  excel¬ 
lence  of  material  and  con- 
atructlon, its  Anchor,  which 
hold  the  silo  solid  as  an  oak; 
the  oldest,  most  famous,  the 
kind  "Uncle  Sam”  uses. 

Catalog  free. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO..  Box  11.  Cobleskill.N.  Y. 


Most  anybody  can  make 
a  dairy  profitable  in  June. 
But  the  owner  of  an 

INDIANA  SI 

makes  it  pay  all 
the  year  round 

Don’t  take  our  word  for  it. 
iRead  the  book  written  by 
owners  of  Indiaua  Silos.  It  tells 
what  the  Indiana  Silo  has  done 
for  them  and  what  it  will  do  for  you. 
Remember!  You  don’t  need  cash  to 
buy  an  Indiana  Silo.  It  buys  itself. 

Write  for  booklet  Address  nearest  office 

INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

Anderson,  Ind.  Don  Moines,  In.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

318  Union  Bldg.  318  Indiana  Bldg.  318  Silo  Bldg. 


✓Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.  Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatcliford’s  Calf  Meal 


THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  Is  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa¬ 
tor  for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;  making  heavy  or  light 
cream.  Designed  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic¬ 
ture,  which  illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  ©Address : 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


THE  CORNING  FEED  MIXER 

thoroughly  mixes  the  feed 
so  poultry  cannot  sepa¬ 
rate  it,  but  must  eat  all  of 
it.  Hand  and  power  sizes. 
Also  Bone  Cutters.  Send 
for  catalog.  Manufact¬ 
ured  and  sold  by 

WILSON  BROS.  ? 
Easton,  Fenna. 


TKe  SILO  Vit&l 

£  BEARINGS  AROUND  i 
THE -  DOORS  1 


Used  on  all  GREEN  MOUNTAIN 
SILOS.  Doors  are  like  those  on  • 
safe  or  refrigerator  and  exclude  the 
air  perfectly.  The  Staves  are  creo- 
soted  to  make  them  last.  Hoops  are 
stronger  than  on  other  silos. 

Write  for  catalogue  TO-DAY. 

THE  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338  West  St.,  Rotland,  Yt. 


Some  reasons  why;  Genuine  cypress 
roof  and  ventilator.  Patent  doors  that 
can  be  left  at  any  height.  Unobstruct¬ 
ed  continuous  opening  from  fop  to  bot¬ 
tom.  Doors  always  open  at  ensilage 
level.  Ensilage  can  be  shoved  out  in¬ 
stead  of  pitching  it  up  2  or  S  ft.  No  re¬ 
fitting  of  doors.  A  few  turns  of  a  nut 
and  your  door  is  adjusted.  Fastener 
on  door  is  a  complete  ladder.  Cata¬ 
logue  on  request.  Extra  discount  for  early  or¬ 
ders.  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C,  Un&dilla,  N.  Y. 


Philadelphia  SILOS 


have  a  10  year  reputation  for  strength  and  efficiency. 
Positively  the  only  Silos  made  that  have  an  Oponing 
Roof — Only  Continuous  Open  Front.  Our  30  ft.  Silo 
equals  other  36  ft.  Silos  capacity.  Over  6,000  in  use. 
Opening  roof  works  automatically — permits  Silosbe- 
ing  fully  packed.  Also  splendid  line  in  WaterTanks, 
Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  etc.  Get  free  catalogue. 
E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO..  129  Fuller  Bldg.,  Phila,  Pa 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MON EY-8AVING 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


lirest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
le  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take- up  hoop— 
Inuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  pet- 

.  i  i  r  ,1.  n  .  .  ..  n  1  n  ft ,  rPC  _  ■  D  A 


GUARANTEED  FOR *30  YEARS 


INGOT  IRON  ROOFING 


m 

99.8 Money  back  or  a  new  roof  if  it  de- 
PURE  V ')teriorates  or  rusts  out.  No  painting’ 
or  repairs  required.  Our  Indemnity  Bond  pro¬ 
tects  you.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  roof¬ 
ing.  Write  for  big  illustrated  book  FREE. 
The  American  Iron  Roofinii  Co. 
Station  I)  ELYRIA,  OHIO. 
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AN  AUCTIONEER’S  HINTS. 

Preparing  for  a  Sale. 

The  season  of  auctions  is  now  here, 
and.  the  success  of  the  sales  will  de¬ 
pend  more  or  less  on  various  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions,  a  few  of  which 
I  will  give,  based  on  my  experience 
and  observation  as  an  auctioneer.  It 
is  so  seldom  that  average  farmers  have 
a  sale  that  they  have  never  given  the 
subject  much  consideration.  They  have 
attended  their  neighbors’  sales  and  per¬ 
haps  have  made  some  criticisms,  but 
have  never  given  much  thought  to  the 
work,  and  attention  that  is  necessary  to 
prepare  for  a  successful  auction. 

If  you  are  to  have  a  public  sale,  pre¬ 
paration  should  start  weeks  before  the 
sale.  Repair  and  put  in  good  working 
condition  all  your  farm  implements, 
wagons  and  harness.  Have  them  clean 
and  so  they  will  show  to  best  advantage. 
Put  your  live  stock  in  good  condition. 
Tell  every  one  that  you  are  going  to 
have  a  sale  after  a  while.  They  will 
tell  others.  This  is  the  first  step  in 
advertising. 

Carefully  prepare  a  list  of  the  articles 
you  have  for  sale,  describing  briefly  your 
live  stock  and  any  articles  which  are 
especially  good  or  have  special  merit. 
Give  a  brief  description  of  your  cows 


CHESTER  WHITE  BOAR,  Fig.  119. 

and  horses,  and  if  your  stock  is  pure 
bred  and  registered  give  the  number, 
age,  sire  and  dam  of  each  one;  also 
record  tests  if  they  have  any.  Make  a 
complete  list.  The  things  you  omit 
may  be  just  the  ones  that  would  at¬ 
tract  several  buyers  to  your  sale. 

Employ  a  good  auctioneer,  one  who 
is  honest  and  reliable,  and  can  com¬ 
mand  the  attention  and  respect  of  men. 
He  should  be  a  man  of  good  appear¬ 
ance,  a  salesman,  have  a  good  pleasing 
voice,  quick  and  firm  of  decision,  a 
good  judge  of  human  nature  and  know 
how  to  handle  people,  and  well  posted 
in  values.  Hire  a  good  auctioneer,  re¬ 
gardless  of  price,  for  a  poor  one  at  any 
price  is  a  losing  proposition.  The  days 
of  the  old-time  auction  crier,  whose 
main  stock  in  trade  was  a  lusty  pair  of 
lungs,  and  a  limber  tongue,  have  gone 
by.  The  business  has  come  to  be  a 
profession,  which  calls  for  skill  and 
diplomacy. 

The  clerk  should  be  a  plain  and 
rapid  writer,  accurate  in  figures,  well 
known  in  the  community  where  the 
sale  is  to  be  held,  and  personally  agree¬ 
able.  He  should  also  be  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  personal  condition  of 
bidders.  1  here  should  also  be  a  cashier 
located  in  the  house  by  the  fire,  who 
should  make  all  settlements,  the  tally 
sheets,  as  soon  as  filled  by  the  clerk,  to 
be  sent  in  to  him.  He  should  be  an 
honest,  capable  man  and  be  able  to 
judge  as  to  the  worth  of  the  notes  of¬ 
fered  in  payment. 

After  you  have  the  arrangements 
made  with  those  who  are  to  assist  you, 
take  your  list  to  a  good  printer,  and 
make  arrangements  for  your  bills. 
Employ  a  printer  who  uses  good  ma¬ 
terial  and  sets  up  his  work  in  a  way  to 
attract  attention.  Always  use  a  good- 
sized  bill,  on  good  paper,  as  it  gives  a 
better  impression  of  your  sale.  From 


50  to  200  bills,  according  to  the  sale, 
will  be  required.  Have  a  notice  of  your 
sale  printed  in  all  the  principal  papers 
taken  in  your  vicinity.  They  are  read 
in  the  homes  in  the  evening  around  the 
fireside.  Bear  in  mind  that  all  your 
goods  are  going  to  be  sold  in  one  day, 
and  on  the  attendance  that  day  depends 
whether  you  make  or  lose  perhaps  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  dollars.  A  few  dollars 
expense  is  absolutely  nothing  at  all  com¬ 
pared  with  the  importance  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  conducting  your  sale  right. 
Take  a  day  or  two  to  circulate  and  post 
your  bills  and  see  that  all  your  neigh¬ 
bors  for  two  or  three  miles  around  are 
notified  and  invited.  About  a  week  is 
plenty  of  notice  for  a  sale.  It  is  better 
than  a  longer  time. 

The  importance  of  getting  everything 
ready  before  sale  day  cannot  be  too 
much  emphasized.  Your  horses  and 
cattle  should  be  in  good  condition,  care¬ 
fully  groomed  and  made  to  look  just  as 
well  as  possible.  Number  and  tag  every 
head.  Sheep  and  hogs  should  be 
graded,  and  not  too  many  in  a  pen. 
Fowls  should  be  cooped  or  crated  and 
marked  as  they  are  to  be  sold.  Have 
your  wagons,  sleighs  and  farm  imple¬ 
ments  in  a  convenient  place  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  row  so  that  each  can  be 
seen  and  inspected,  which  gives  the 
auctioneer  more  time.  Harness  should 
be  clean,  oiled  and  shown  on  the 
horses  when  possible.  Miscellaneous 
small  articles  should  be  gathered  in  a 
place  by  themselves.  Household  articles 
should  be  out  of  doors  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  before  the  sale  begins.  Your 
barns,  .  outbuildings  and  stables  should 
be  clean  and  orderly,  and  good  places 
for  hitching  horses  should  be  provided. 
You  should  have  one  or  two  good, 
trusty  men  to  assist  yoo;  as  you  will 
have  plenty  of  business  that  day. 

Always  conduct  an  honest  sale.  Do 
just  as  you  advertise.  Make  true  state¬ 
ments  in  regard  to  your  stock.  Nothing 
can  be  more  important.  It  gives  the 
people  confidence.  A  suspicion  of  side¬ 
bidding  will  kill  a  sale,  no  matter  how 
big  the  crowd.  Make  it  an  open  sale 
and  take  your  chances.  If  you  wish  to 
make  a  bid  do  it  in  the  open  so  that 
all  may  hear  and  know. 

The  terms  of  the  sale  depends  on  the 
time  of  year  and  other  local  conditions. 
The  notes  should  be  payable  at  some 
local  bank  and  become  due  at  a  time 
when  farmers  generally  have  some  in¬ 
come  from  sale  of  crops,  and  should 
bear  the  regular  rate  of  interest.  Blank 
notes  for  use  should  be  procured  from 
the  bank  before  the  day  of  the  sale. 

If  your  sale  is  to  begin  before  noon 
always  advertise  a  free  lunch.  A  full 
stomach,  or  the  prospect  of  one  makes 
good  bidders  and  brings  them  early. 
Sandwiches,  fried  cakes,  cookies  and 
apples  with  plenty  of  hot  coffee  make 
a  good  lunch.  Have  the  eatables  in 
paper  sacks  that  you  can  get  at  the 
grocery.  _  Carry  out  the  coffee  in  milk 
pails  all  fixed  ready  to  drink  with  plenty 
of  cups  and  tell  them  to  help  them¬ 
selves. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say,  never  kick 
on  the  prices  your  stuff  is  bringing;  it 
makes  the  bidders  sore.  You  are 
getting  what  others  consider  it  worth. 
The  success  of  your  sale  depends  on 
how  well  it  is  advertised,  the  honesty 
of  the  sale,  and  the  good  appearance 
and  condition  of  the  stock  and  articles 
offered.  g.  b.  sickmon. 

Tompkins  County,  New  York. 

Handling  Apple  Pomace. 

F.  R.  n.,  Michigan. — There  is  a  pile  of 
apple  pomace  within  a  half-mile  of  my 
farm,  the  accumulation  of  years  of  cider 
making.  A  year  ago  I  drew  some  of  it 
and  spread  it,  just  nicely  covering  a  berrv 
patch  with  it  as  a  mulch,  but  this  will 
not  do.  it  kept  the  weeds  down  all  right, 
but  turned  the  plants  yellow  at  a  time 
when  they  ought  to  have  been  at  their 
best.  There  is  certainly  good  value  in 
that  pile  of  stuff  as  a  fertilizer  but  how 
to  use  it  is  the  problem.  I  am  told  that 
lime  will  be  the  correct  thing  to  use.  Can 
some  of  your  experts  tell  how  to  make  a 
compost  heap  of  it?  If  a  layer  of  pumace 
is  first  put  down  say  four  inches  thick, 
how  much  lime  should  be  used  before  an¬ 
other  layer  is  put  on?  It  does  not  decay 
in  the  pile.  The  outside  turns  black  with 
age,  but  dig  into  a  few  Inches  and  it  seems 
to  be  in  the  same  condition  as  when  it 
came  from  the  press.  No  vegetation  grows 
in  the  stuff  as  it  stands.  How  can  it  best 
be  used? 

Ans.— Our  experience  with  pomace  is 
much  the  same.  It  contains,  ton  for 
ton,  about  as  much  nitrogen  as  stable 
manure,  but  is  very  sour,  and  unless 
sweetened  in  some  way  will  injure  most 
crops.  It  can  be  broadcast  under  apple 
trees  with  lime  scattered  over  it.  but 
this  is  not  the  best  way  to  handle  it, 


since  there  is  more  or  less  loss  of  am¬ 
monia  when  lime  is  mixed  with  organic 
matter  above  ground.  If  the  pomace 
could  be  hauled  and  wrell  mixed  with 
the  manure  it  would  make  a  good  com¬ 
post.  Mixing  it  with  lime  alone  as  you 
suggest  will  help,  but  you  can  fit  it 
more  rapidly  if  you  mix  some  coarser 
material  with  it.  The  fine  pomace 
packs  down  hard  and  excludes  the  air 
so  that  fermentation  does  not  develop 
rapidly.  If  you  can  make  a  layer  of 
pomace  and  then  dust  on  say  150  pounds 
of  burned  lime  to  the  ton — then  put  on 
a  layer  of  manure  or  coarse  trash,  then 
more  pomace  and  lime  and  so  on,  you 
can  make  a  good  compost.  Horse  ma¬ 
nure  put  into  such  a  pit  will  be  excel¬ 
lent,  since  it  is  naturally  warm  and 
will  act  like  kindling  wood  to  start  up 
the  heat.  Handled  in  this  way  that  pile 
of  pomace  can  be  “cooked’’  into  an  ex¬ 
cellent  form  of  plant  food. 


Tile  Your  Farm 


with  a  Cyclone  Tile  Ditching  Machine  and 
end  your  ditching  troubles  at  once.  When 
you’re  through  with  the  work  on  your  land 
you  can  earn  many  dollars  by  cutting  ditches 
for  your  neighbors.  The 


^yelorji 


Tile  Ditching  Machine 

— cuts  tile  drains  quickly,  easily,  cheaply; 
—cuts  300  to  400  rods  of  ditch  in  a  single  day; 
—saves  its  cost  every  10  days  you  use  it; 

—is  guaranteed  to  live  up  to  all  our  claims 
and  save  enough  in  cutting  drains  to  pay 
for  the  tile  you  put  into  them; 

—price  places  it  within  reach  of  the  average 
farmer. 

You  know  the  benefits  and  advantages  de¬ 
rived  from  tile  drainage.  Don’t  put  the 
matter  off  any  longer.  Hundreds  of  farm¬ 
ers  are  using  Cyclone  Ditchers  to  dig  their 
ditches.  You  ought  to  get  busy  with  a  Cy¬ 
clone  at  once.  A  Cyclone  will  do  for  you 
what  it  is  doing  for  hundreds  of  others. 

Write  A  Postal 

for  full  information  that  explains  how  you 
can  make  and  save  money  with  a  Cyclone 
Ditcher.  Address 

THE  JESCHKE  MFG. 

Box  113 

Bellevue^ 

Ohio 


Don’t  put  it  off, 
but  send  for 
book  now. 


IF  YOU  ARE 
GOING  TO  SPRAY 

^property  tills  Spring  for  Seal©  yon  must  order  yonr 
Sprayer  now.  There  isn’t  another  day  to  spare,  not  a 
minute  for  taking  chances  on  machines  that  are  not  backed 
up  with  such  a  guarantee  as  goes  out  with  every 

DEY0  POWER  SPRAYER 

The  Sprayer  that's  guaranteed  to  go  right  to  work  with¬ 
out  a  bit  of  adjusting  and  tinker  ing,  and  spray  every  tree, 
every  branch,  perfectly,  quickly  and  at  least  expense  for 
materials  and  gasoline;  the  sprayer  that’s  been  on  the 
market  thirteen  years. 

Write  today  for  Illustrated  Spray  and  Engine  Booklets, 
to  us  or  our  nearest  selling  agents. 

DEYO-MACEY  ENGINE  CO. 

22  Washington  St.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

J.  S.  Woodhoose,  189-195  Water  $t.,Neur  York 

Riebardson  Mfg,  Co.,  Worcester,  Mas*. 

Kendall  &  Whitney,  Portland,  Maine 


Spray  for  Blight 

It  cannot  be  cured  but  can  be  prevented  easily 
and  at  little cost.if  sprayed  in  timeand  in  the  right 
way.  Spraying  increases  the  yield  enough  to  pay. 

Traction 
Sprayers 

are  built  for  this  purpose.  4  or  6  rows.  55  or  100  gallon, 
wood  or  steel  tanks,  single  or  double  acting  pumps  with 
least  slippage,  wind  shift  adjustment,  nozzle  strainers, 
for  one  or  two  horses.  Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and 
write  us  for  new  Free  booklet. 

Farm  Garden  and  BATEMAN  M’PG  CO. 

Orchard  Tooli.  Box!1029Grenloch,  N.  J. 


ISOS  ACE 


•u  FREE  BOOK  °» 

ALFALFA 

HOW  TO  GROW  IT  ON  YOUR  LAND 

“Alfalfa — Wonder  Crop,”  Is  the  title  of  a  new  book 
just  issued  by  us.  It  contains  a  fund  of  priceless 
information  on  alfalfa  growing  secured  from  many 
sources;  United  States  Government,  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations,  the  best  posted  authorities  and  suc¬ 
cessful  growers..  This  information  was  secured  at 
a  great  cost  of  time,  money  and  research,  and  yet 
it  is  yours. for  the  asking  without  cost.  This  book 
will  convince  you  that  your  farm  has  some  land  on 
which  you  can  grow  alfalfa;  it  tells  how  to  get  re¬ 
sults  from  the  first  planting,  how  to  select  the  field 
and  prepare  the  soil,  including  fertilizing,  plowing, 
liming,  and  how  to  prepare  the  seed;  when  to  plant, 
how  to  plant.  It  tells  you  what  to  do  during  the 
growing  period,  how  to  get  bigger  than  average 
crops,  and  how  to  cut  and  cure.  This  book  is 
worth  many  dollars  to  the  fanner  interested  in 
growing  alfalfa,  but  we  gladly  send  it  without  cost 
or  obligation  of  any  kind  if  you  answer  at  once. 
Don’t  put  it  off — write  for  free  book  today. 
GALLOWAY  BROS.-BOWMAN  CO.,  BOX  664  S  WATERLOO,  U. 

RAW  GROUND  LIME 

Good  for  all  Crops.  Quickly  available. 

Order  now. 

F.  E.  CONLEY  LIME  CO.,  -  -  UTICA,  N.V. 


The  Clothcraft  Guarantee  is  as 
Good  as  Money 

WHEN  you  buy  a  Clothcraft  suit  you  know  you 
are  getting  all-wool  cloth  that  is  properly 
shrunk  and  fast  in  colors — that  the  trim¬ 
mings  and  workmanship  are  first-class  and 
that  the  suit  will  give  satisfactory  wear. 

Clothcraft  goes  further  than  fit,  and  ^  .  I'J'-  'i  i 

gives  you  the  qualities  on  which  fit  v 

largely  depends.  These  qual- 
i  ties  are  guaranteed  by  both 


<3BARa3JtEe!5 

'all  wool- 


maker  and  dealer  and  '  ^ 


in  the  coat 
pocket: 


CLOTHCRAFT 
CLOTHES 

Guaranteed  All  Wool  At  $iO  to  $25 


Clothcraft 
clothes  in  many 
fabrics  and  styles  at 
$10  to  $25  are  made  for 
men  of  taste  and  judgment. 

Clothcraft  Blue  Serge  Special  No.  5130  at 
$15.00  is  a  suit  you  should  have  for  spring. 
You  can  find  it  at  the  Clothcraft  store. 
Look  for  the  Clothcraft  label  on  the  coat  and 
the  guarantee  in  the  pocket. 

If  you  cannot  locate  a  dealer,  write  us  and. 
we  will  send  you  a  card  of  introduction  to  the 
nearest  Clothcraft  store,  a  style  book  for 
spring  and  a  sample  of  5130  serge. 

THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  CO. 

Founded  1846 — Oldest  American 
Manufacturers  of  Men's  Clothes 

635  St.  Clair  Avenue.  N.  W, 
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Apples,  75  to  .$1  per  bushel ;  potatoes, 
65  to  75;  $1.65  per  100  pounds  for  milk; 
butter,  first  quality  dairy,  40 ;  eggs,  30. 
BurghUl,  0.  G.  w.  c. 

Hogs,  .$8.65 ;  cattle,  $7  to  $8 ;  veal  calves, 
$7  to  $11 ;  wethers,  $5  to  $5.25 ;  butter, 
36%  to  37  cents ;  apples,  $3  to  $3.25  per 
barrel ;  corn,  66  cents  per  100  pounds ; 
wheat,  $1.13;  hay,  $12  to  $14  per  ton. 
Bradner,  0,  D.  n. 

Calves,  7%  to  8  cents;  eggs,  20  cents; 
hogs,  10  cents ;  potatoes.  50  to  55  cents ; 
hay,  $15  to  $17 ;  straw,  $8  to  $9 ;  best  cuts 
beef,  16  cents ;  corn,  55  cents ;  chickens, 
live,  12  cents ;  dressed,  14  cents.  F.  ir.  g. 
Alburtis,  Pa. 

Cows  are  bringing  from  $35  to  $75  a 
head ;  veal  calves  nine  cents ;  hogs  10  to 
12  cents  all  dressed.  Potatoes,  50;  apples 
about  the  same;  hay  from  $10  to  $13  a  ton. 
Straw  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  any  price. 
Eggs  are  bringing  from  24  to  28  cents  a 
dozen.  G.  b.  p. 

Berkshire,  N,  Y, 

Draft  horses  are  worth  from  $175  to 
$250 ;  roadsters,  $75  to  $125 ;  dairy  cows, 
$40  to  $75;  sheep,  $3  to  $4  according  to 
quality;  fat  hogs,  $7.75;  wheat,  $1;  oats, 
35 ;  rye,  75 ;  corn,  50 ;  potatoes,  75 ;  ap¬ 
ples,  $1 ;  hay,  delivered,  $10 ;  clover  seed, 
$10  to  $12 ;  Timothy  seed,  $10  per  bushel ; 
chickens,  10  to  12  cents;  turkeys,  14  to  16; 
geese,  10  to  12 ;  butter,  25 ;  eggs,  20. 
Ashley,  O.  j.  p. 

Butter,  30:  eggs,  25;  dressed  pork,  10; 
good  beef  cattle  7  to  8 ;  hay  in  barn,  $12, 
delivered,  $15.  Straw  in  barn,  $8.  No 
garden  stuff  raised  here  for  sale.  No 
trouble  to  borrow  money  for  short  time  on 
individual  note  or  long-time  notes  for  four 
or  five  per  cent  if  you  are  a  hustler,  but  if 
you  grow  ragweed  and  Fall  grass  it  is 
hard  to  get  money  at  any  price.  c.  c. 
Mercer,  Pa. 

Butter,  wholesale,  25  to  32  cents.  Milk, 
shippers  gets  18  to  20  cents  per  gallon, 
two  cents  freight  out;  creamery  pays  $1.75 
per  100  pounds.  Cows  are  selling  for  $40 
to  $80  per  head  for  grades ;  cows  with  the 
papers  bring  from  $100  up.  Horses,  $150 
to  $300.  Hay,  $10  in  the  barn  ;  oats,  42 ; 
corn,  70.  More  empty  pastures  than  ever 
known  before.  Lots  of  farmers  quit  dairy¬ 
ing  :  no  money  in  it  even  at  high  prices  for 
milk.  o.  H.  G. 

Chardon,  O. 

Wheat,  $1  to  $1.10;  oats,  40;  corn,  60; 
cattle  very  high,  six  to  eight  cents  per 
pound.  Milch  cows,  $50  to  $75 ;  common 
stockers,  five  and  six  cents ;  butter  selling 
in  the  country  at  28 ;  eggs,  country  price, 
22 ;  hogs  are  now  worth  eight  cents  on 
foot ;  apples,  75  cents  per  bushel,  No.  1, 
No.  2,  50  cents.  They  are  just  establishing 
a  creamery  in  Belmont  and  no  price  yet 
fully  guaranteed.  Potatoes  not  grown  here 
in  a  commercial  way  to  any  extent ;  general 
price  about  75  cents  at  the  coal  mines, 
which  are  numerous  in  the  county,  making 
a  good  market  for  produce  generally. 
Belmont,  O.  R.  G.  H. 

Good  sleighing  for  lumbermen  here,  the 
snowfall  being  considerably  heavier  than 
at  Little  Falls  or  Dolgeville.  Drifts  are 
deep  in  some  places  but  usually  there  is 
a  road  around  them  through  fields.  Buck¬ 
wheat  is  largely  grown  in  this  section,  and 
farmers  find  a  ready  market  at  $1.35  to 
$2  per  bushel  at  this  time.  Following  are 
some  of  the  market  prices  to  producers : 
Corn,  60  cents  bushel ;  oats,  42  cents ;  cab¬ 
bage,  6  cents  head ;  hay,  loose,  $13  ton ; 
baled,  $15 ;  oat  straw,  $6 ;  potatoes,  75 
cents  bushel ;  apples,  75  cents ;  cows,  best, 
$75;  calves  (veal),  9  cents;  chickens  (live 
weight),  12  cents  pound;  eggs,  25  to  28 
cents  dozen  ;  butter  dairy,  35  cents  pound ; 
cheese,  18  cents  pound.  Milk,  being 
shipped,  brings  $1.75  per  100  pounds  at 
present.  C.  L.  J. 

Norway,  N.  Y. 

Milk,  20  cents  per  gallon ;  cream,  35  to 
36  cents  per  pound  butter  fat ;  butter 
(creamery),  36  to  37 ;  homemade  butter, 
25  to  27  at  groceries ;  at  private  families, 
30  to  35;  eggs,  23  to  25.  Apples,  $1.50 
per  bushel ;  potatoes,  60 ;  sweet  potatoes, 
$1;  cabbage,  1%  to  two  cents  per  pound. 
Cattle,  prime  steers,  $6.50  to  $7.50 ;  cows, 
$3  to  $5 ;  heifers,  $4  to  $5.50 ;  feeders,  $4 
to  $5.50 ;  milch  cows,  $60  to  $75  per 
head.  Hogs,  heavy,  $8.15  to  $8.50;  pork¬ 
ers.  $8.30  to  $8.80 ;  mediums,  $8.30  to 
$8.80 ;  pigs,  $8.30  to  $8.80 ;  stags,  $5  to 
$6.25.  Veal  calves,  $9  to  $10.50;  sheep, 
best,  $4.50 ;  lambs,  $8.25.  Wheat,  $1.08 
to  $1.10;  oats.  35;  corn.  45  to  50;  clover 
seed,  $12  to  $13;  Timothy  seed,  $1.75;  hay, 
$10.50  to  $11;  straw,  $6  to  $8. 

Carroll,  O.  w.  w. 

Very  warm,  pleasant  Winter  for  Missouri ; 
very  little  rain  and  not  much  snow,  no 
zero  weather  to  date.  Fruit  buds  in  fine 
condition.  Big  apple  crop  1912,  with  very 
little  shipping  demand,  caused  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  store  away  plenty  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  and  some  to  spare,  so  they  are 
selling  in  the  market  at  60  to  70  cents  per 
bushel.  Potatoes  retail  80  to  90  cents 
per  bushel ;  butter,  20 ;  cream,  28 ;  eggs,  20 
dozen.  Hens  11%  cents  per  pound.  Corn, 
45  cents  wholesale,  retail,  60 ;  retail  ship 
stuff,  $1.30  per  100;  bran,  $1.15;  corn 
chop,  $1.20.  Oats  for  seed,  40  cents  per 
bushel ;  hay,  $8  to  $12  per  ton ;  milch 
cows,  $40  to  $75.  Fat  hogs,  $7.25  per  100 
pounds.  Fat  cattle,  $5  to  $7.25  per  100 ; 
horses  and  mules,  $100  for  fair  ones,  up  to 
$250  for  good  to  extra.  Coal  delivered, 
$3.25  per  ton  ;  cord  wood,  $2.50  to  $3  per 
cord.  w.  d.  p. 

Calhoun,  Mo. 

The  following  are  the  prices  to-day  in 
our  local  market : 

Horses,  $150  to  $200 ;  cattle,  best  steers, 

7  cents,  light  butcher,  4%  to  5  cents;  cows, 
fat,  4  to  4%  cents;  milch  cows,  $50  to 
$65 ;  calves,  8  cents ;  hogs,  $7.50 ;  sheep, 
$5  to  $6;  lambs,  fat,  8  cents;  fowls,  10 
cents;  ducks,  9  to  12  cents;  butter,  24 
cents ;  lard,  11  cents ;  eggs.  20  cents  per 
dozen;  wheat,  $1.02;  oats,  30  cents;  corn, 
65  cents  100  pounds;  clover  seed,  $10  a 
bushel ;  Timothy  seed,  $1  bushel ;  hay,  Tim¬ 
othy,  $12  ton;  clover,  $11;  straw,  baled, 

$7 ;  potatoes,  40  to  50  cents ;  apples,  40  to 
50  cents  ;  onions,  40  cents.  These  are  the 
prices  paid  by  dealers  to  farmers.  While 


these  prices  average  what  you  might  call 
good,  farmers  in  these  parts  have  very 
little  of  the  high  priced  products  for  sale, 
the  shortage  and  high  price  of  corn,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  continued  drought  of  1912  has 
cut  the  supply  of  live  stock  short.  The 
wheat  has  also  been  a  failure  the  past  two 
seasons.  Oats,  Timothy  seed,  potato  and 
apple  crops  were  good  the  past  season,  but 
you  will  notice  prices  keep  very  low  on 
these  products.  Farm  help  never  was  so 
scarce  and  high  priced.  h.  f.  d 

Crestline,  O, 

The  following  is  quoted  this  week  (Feb. 
21)  ;  Wheat,  $1  per  bushel;  corn,  50;  oats, 
45;  Timothy,  $12  baled;  dover,  $11  to 
$11.50.  Horses,  $75  to  $225.  Milch  cows, 
$50  to  $100;  beef  cattle,  4  to  7%  cents 
a  pound,  but  they  won’t  go  far  to  look  at 
the  lour-cent  kind.  Hogs,  7%  to  8%  on 
foot ;  veals,  8.  Considerable  milk  and 
cream  shipped ;  whole  milk  44  cents  per 
pound  butter  fat;  cream,  35  cents  per  pound 
butter  fat,  seller  paying  express,  25  cents 
on  10-gallon  can.  Local  stores  pay  for 
country  butter  20  to  25  cents.  Chickens, 
12 ;  eggs  22,  but  on  the  way  down.  Apples, 
60  to  75 ;  potatoes,  60 ;  clover  seed  costs 
us  $9.50  to  $14.50  per  bushel.  Most 
wheat  fields  looking  well  and  large  acre¬ 
age  in.  w.  g.  w. 

Beverley,  O. 

All  of  the  farm  products  in  this  part 
of  the  country  vary  in  price,  the  quality 
governs  the  price  of  all  dairy  products. 
Cows  bring  from  $50  to  $125  per  head ; 
beef  cattle,  good,  12  cents  a  pound;  steers 
bring  six  cents  per  pound ;  fat  cows  and 
bulls  three  to  four  cents.  Hogs,  good 
smooth,  200  pounds,  seven  cents  per  pound. 
Stags  and  old  sows,  five  and  six  cents.  But¬ 
ter  from  20  to  30  cents  ner  pound  whole¬ 
sale  ;  retails  from  30  to  40  cents.  Packing 
stock  and  junk  brings  12  to  18.  Corn,  50 
cents,  wholesale,  retails  from  55  to  70 
cents,  according  to  the  conscience  of  the 
dealers.  Good  Timothy  hay  on  the  farm, 
$12  per  ton ;  clover  and  Timothy  mixed, 
about  half  clover,  $10  to  $12,  ns  to  condi¬ 
tion.  Eggs  are  not  sorted,  all  colors  going 
together ;  they  bring  from  20  to  22  cents 
per  dozen.  Potatoes  50  cents  per  bushel, 
wholesale,  retail,  70 ;  good  apples,  whole¬ 
sale,  .  from  60  to  75  cents ;  retail.  80c.  to  $1 
Oats,  wholesale,  30  to  40 ;  retail,  35  to  50. 
Poultry,  old  hens,  from  eight  to  10  cents 
per  pound  wholesale,  retail  from  10  to  14 
live  weight;  dressed,  16  to  20.  No  turkeys 
and  ducks  at  this  season.  c.  P.  B.  D. 

Chandlersville,  O, 


Potato  Crops. — From  Spain  comes  the 
report  of  a  Spainard  who  grew  four  crops 
of  potatoes  on  the  same  land  in  12  months 
The  potatoes  were  grown  under  ordinary 
conditions  and  the  ground  fertilized  with 
horse  manure.  First  crop  :  Scotch  seed  po 
tatoes,  planted  August  22  and  dug  November 
6,  1911 ;  fair  size,  firm  and  good  quality. 
Second  crop :  Scotch  seed  potatoes,  planted 
November  9,  1911,  and  dug  February  19, 
1912;  fair  size  and  very  good  quality.  Third 
crop :  Scotch  seed  potatoes,  planted  Febru¬ 
ary  21  and  dug  May  19,  1912;  large  size 
and  more  perfect  than  those  of  preceding 
crops.  Fourth  crop :  Spanish  seed  pota¬ 
toes.  planted  May  22  and  dug  August  19, 
1912;  poor  yield  and  potatoes  small.  The 
grower  attributes  the  poor  quality  of  the 
last  crop  to  inferior  seed,  lack  of  water 
for  irrigation,  and  to  several  very  hot 
winds  that  prevailed  in  July.  But  as  in 
other  years  the  crop  of  this  same  period 
has  been  a  good  one  the  low  yield  of  1912 
does  not  detract  from  +he  feasibility  of  the 
plan. 


The  men  who  purchase  roofing  for 
railroad  depots,  large  factories  and  ware¬ 
houses  are  shrewd  buyers — they  investi¬ 
gate  and  know.  You,  too,  will  make 
no  mistake  if  you  cover  your  home  and 
farm  buildings  with 

Certain-teed 


(Quality  Cerf-ified — DurabilityGuaran-fecd) 

Roofing 

in  Rolls  and  Shingles 

Its  durability  is  guar¬ 
anteed  for  15  years — it 
comes  in  red,  green  and 
slate  gray  shingles  as  we$ 
as  rolls.  Look  for  the 
Certain-teed  quality 
label.  Costs  less  —  get 
prices  from  your  dealer. 

Valuable  Book  Free 

You  will  find  many  valuable 
suggestions  in  our  new  book, 
“  Modern  Building  Ideas 
and  Plans" — it  tells  you  wbat 
to  do — and  what  not  to  do — it  suggests  economies  and 
conveniences  that  will  save  you  money. 

A  book  of  this  kind  would  ordinarily  sell  for  $1 
— but  as  it  shows  the  use  of  our  Certain-teed 
Roofing  on  all  kinds  of  model  homes 
and  farm  buildings,  we  offer  it  to 
you  at  25  cents.  We  prefer  to  have 
you  go  to  your  lumber,  hardware  or 
building  material  dealer,  who  will 
gladly  get  you  a  copy  free. 

If  you  write  us,  enclose  25c  to  cover 
cost,  postage  and  mailing, 


BUILDING 
IDEAS • 

AMO 

PLANS 

r-m 


General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 


E.  St.  Louis,  Ill. 
Minneapolis 


York,  Pa. 
San  Francisco 


Marseilles,  HI. 
Winnipeg,  Can. 


s^iil 

. . . ^  — ^ 

-Northern  Electric  'Heat  A  Power  Co 
South  Porcupine.  Can- 


-'  tRivcria  Entertainment  Pavilion,” 
.‘Cornwall^  England 


iDr,  J.  E.  Williams’  Barn 
.  _ _ ISt.  Marys,  Ohio' 


For  All  Buildings 
In  All  Climates 

The  true  test  of  a  roofing  is  its  ability 
to  withstand  unusual  conditions.  Illus¬ 
trations  show  buildings  on  which  J-M 
Asbestos  Roofing  has  withstood  120°  of 
heat  without  melting  or  drying  out — 40® 
below  zero  without  cracking  —  deadly 
gases  and  chemical  fumes  without  being 
injured  —  and  a  constant  rain  of  hot 
sparks  without  burning. 

The  wonderful  durability  of  this  roof¬ 
ing  is  due  to  its  all-mineral  construction. 

There  isn’t  a  particle  of  perishable  ma¬ 
terial  in 

J-M  Asbestos 
Roofing 

Made  of  that  indestructible  rock.  Asbestos,  re¬ 
duced  to  felt  and  cemented  layer  on  layer  with 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt,  the  greatest  known 
water-proofer.  Literally  a  flexible  stone. 

This  roofing  is  still  in  good  condition  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  buildings  throughout  the  country  after 
more  than  25  years  of  wear.  Costs  less  per  year 
of  service  than  any  other  roofing — its  first  cost  ia 
the  last  cost.  No  coating  or  gravel  ever  needed. 

Easily  applied.  Shipped  direct  from  our 
nearest  Branch  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you. 

Write  for  free  sample  of  the  wonderful  fire¬ 
proof  ASBESTOS  ROCK  from  which  this 
roofing  is  made,  and  our  Book  No.  8413 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.  i  : 
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An  Unsolicited  Testimonial 

A  CLEAR-EYED  young  Iowa  farmer  stepped  up 
to  a  manure  spreader  demonstrator  at  the  1912  Chi¬ 
cago  Live  Stock  Show  and,  pointing  to  one  of  the 
spreaders  in  the  exhibit  said: 

“I  own  one  of  those  machines.  It  is  the  strongest  spreader  I  ever 
had  on  my  farm,  and  I’ve  had  a  number  of  different  machines.  I 
honestly  believe  that  if  I  filled  that  spreader  with  soft  coal  it  would 
spread  the  stuff  for  me.  I  wouldn’t  trade  it  for  any  spreader  I  ever 
owned  or  saw.” 

This  unsolicited  recommendation  from.  a  man  who  had  used  an 
I  H  C  spreader,  and  therefore  knew  what  it  would  do,  carried  weight 
with  his  hearers.  They  might  have  doubted  whether  an  I  H  C 
manure  spreader  would  spread  soft  coal,  but  there  was  no  doubt  in 
their  minds  that  an  I  H  C  spreader  had  spread  manure  to  this  man’s 
entire  satisfaction.  This  is  a  typical  case  showing  what  users  think 
about 

l  H  C  Manure  Spreaders 

I  H  C  manure  spreaders  are  made  in  all  styles  and  sizes.  There  are 
low  machines  which  are  not  too  low,  but  can  be  used  in  mud  and  deep 
snow,  or  in  sloppy  barnyards.  They  are  made  with  either  endless  or 
reverse  aprons  as  you  prefer.  Frames  are  made  of  steel,  braced  and 
trussed  like  a  steel  bridge.  Sizes  run  from  small,  narrow  machines 
for  orchard  and  vineyard  spreading  to  machines  of  capacity  for  large 
farms.  The  rear  axle  is  placed  well  under  the  box,  where  it  carries 
over  70  per  cent  of  the  load,  insuring  plenty  of  tractive  power  at  all 
times.  Beaters  are  of  large  diameter  to  prevent  winding.  The  teeth 
that  cut  and  pulverize  the  manure  are  square  and  chisel  pointed.  The 
apron  drive  controls  the  load,  insuring  even  spreading  whether  the 
machine  is  working  up  or  down  hill,  or  on  the  level.  1HC  spreaders 
have  a  rear  axle  differential,  enabling  them  to  spread  evenly  when 
turning  corners. 

The  local  dealers  handling  these  machines  will  show  you  all 
their  good  points,  and  will  help  you  decide  on  the  one  that 
will  do  your  work  best.  Get  literature  and  full  information 
from  them,  or,  write 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 
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FARM  ENGINEERING  NOTES. 
Trouble  with  Ram. 

I  have  a  hydraulic  ram  on  my  farm  and 
have  some  trouble  with  it.  I  have  a  good 
spring,  with  large  concrete  basin ;  have  12 
feet  of  fall,  395  feet  of  lead  pipe  with  a 
rise  of  about  100  feet.  The  ram  works  per¬ 
fectly  all  the  time,  furnishes  the  house 
with  running  water  and  is  taken  from  bouse 
to  water  trough  ;  seldom  stops  except  with 
some  small  object  under  valve,  but  will  get 
so  that  it  will  not  throw  water,  although 
the  ram  is  pumping  away.  After  having 
taken  off  the  air-chamber  or  removing  the 
shifting  valve  until  the  water  drains  out 
of  air-chamber  the  ram  throws  water  per¬ 
fectly  for  a  week  or  perhaps  two  and 
some  times  a  month.  The  ram  has  been 
working  for  about  17  years  with  only  five 
cents  expense  for  leather  packing.  For 
about  the  first  10  years  it  gave  very  little 
trouble,  but  the  last  few  years  it  will 
throw  water  only  a  short  time  without  this 
draining  process.  Could  you  suggest  what 
might  be  the  cause  of  this?  Could  there 
be  a  remedy  found  for  this  trouble  I  would 
have  a  very  fine  water  system.  As  it  is 
though,  it  is  the  cheapest  fix  for  water 
that  I  know  of.  a.  o.  k. 

Ohio. 

By  “throwing  water”  is  usually  meant, 
in  the  case  of  a  ram,  the  discharge  of  the 
waste  water.  It  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  ram  is  running.  Evidently,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  rest  of  your  letter,  you  mean 
that  at  times  your  ram,  although  running, 
does  not  pump  the  water.  If  the  ram  runs 
and  yet  does  not  pump,  the  only  apparent 
cause  is  that  there  is  no  pressure  in  the 
air  chamber.  As  it  works  again  after 
cleaning  out  the  air  chamber,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  valve  leading  into  the 
air  chamber  from  the  ram  does  not  seat 
properly  at  times  so  that,  although  the  ram 
acts  and  the  water  is  forced  into  the  cham¬ 
ber,  it  runs  out  again  before  the  valve 
closes.  The  cause  may  be  one  of  three 
things.  It  is  possible  that,  having  been 
running  so  long,  the  valve  or  valve  seat  is 
unevenly  woim  out,  when  the  valve  happens 
to  turn  so  as  to  close  in  one  particular 
position,  it  is  not  tight  while  in  other 
positions  it  is  all  right.  It  may  be  that 
there  is  some  deposit  of  sand  or  some  other 
substance  which  becomes  so  thick  on  the 
seat  after  a  little  while  as  to  prevent  clos¬ 
ing.  Or  a  third  possibility  Is  that  a  simi¬ 
lar  deposit  after  a  time  becomes  so  thick 
as  to  prevent  the  valve  closing  quickly, 
although  allowing  it  to  close.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  regrind  the  valve  seat  and  get 
a  new  valve.  If  you  have  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  in  regrinding  valve  seats,  it  would 
pay  you  to  have  it  done  by  an  experienced 
man.  R.  P.  c. 


Roofing  for  Porch. 

We  have  a  shed-roof  back  of  the  house. 
The  bedroom  windows  open  on  to  it,  and 
if  it  were  level  it  would  make  a  fine  porch. 
We  do  not  want  to  roof  it  over.  We  want 
to  make  it  as  level  as  possible,  and  still 
shed  water.  What  would  you  suggest  for 
a  porch  floor  there  which  will  be  water¬ 
tight,  and  will  also  not  be  hurt  by  people 
walking  on  it?  Anything  like  roofing  paper 
would  of  course  soon  wear  out.  b.  m. 

Oakham,  Mass. 

There  are  any  number  of  good  l'oofing 
materials  you  could  use,  and  to  choose  the 
best  one  merely  means  to  know  which  you 
can  get  tho  easiest  near  your  home  for 
the  pi’ice  you  want  to  pay.  The  best-look¬ 
ing,  best-wearing  and  most  satisfactory  in 
every  way  would  be  a  roof  made  of  the  arti¬ 
ficial  stone  known  as  “composition  flooring” 
described  in  these  columns  June  8,  1912, 
page  682.  Most  of  the  patented  roofings  of 
high  grade  with  a  stone  finish  will  be  satis¬ 
factory.  If  the  roof  is  all  right  as  it  is, 
so  far  as  shedding  water  is  concerned,  a 
wooden  floor  over  it  would  be  all  right 
to  walk  on  and,  if  you  left  space  between 
it  and  the  shed  roof  so  that  any  water  going 
through  the  floor  would  be  shed  by  the  roof, 
It  would  probably  be  as  satisfactory  as  any¬ 
thing.  b.  p.  c. 


Cellar  Icehouse. 

I  have  an  old  house  which  is  occupied 
as  a  work-shop,  and  it  has  a  good  cellar 
under  it.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  use 
the  cellar  for  an  icehouse  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  ?  w.  n. 

New  York. 

Probably  your  cellar  would  make  over 
into  an  icehouse,  but  it  would  need  con¬ 
siderable  work  done  on  it,  no  doubt.  The 
main  principles  are  to  have  the  walls  as 
nearly  non-conducting  as  possible,  have 
good  drainage  but  with  the  floor  also  not 
conducting,  and  have  plenty  of  ventilation 
at  the  top  over  the  layer  of  sawdust,  in 
order  to  keep  that  sawdust  dry  and  non¬ 
conducting.  The  nearer  you  can  come  to 
keeping  all  the  cold  bottled  up  with  the 
ice  and  all  the  heat  locked  out  from  the 
Ice,  the  better  your  ice  will  keep.  For 
a  floor,  use  loose  boards  put  on  joists  with 
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six  or  eight  inches  of  sawdust  on  top.  Pro¬ 
vide  good  drainage  from  the  floor,  but  be 
careful  not  to  let  the  air  get  in.  The 
walls  should  be  made  double  but,  if  that 
seems  impossible,  keep  the  ice  at  least  a 
foot  from  the  walls  all  around,  filling  in 
that  space  with  dry  sawdust.  Ontop  use 
plenty  of  sawdust,  a  foot  is  none  too  much, 
but  it  must  be  kept  dry.  This  may  be  done 
if  the  top  is  open  to  good  ventilation. 

R.  P.  C. 


Forms  of  Electricity. 

Is  there  any  difference  in  electricity  as 
applied  to  the  human  system  by  ordinary 
batteries  with  chemicals  in  solution,  or  dry 
chemicals  as  used  in  batteries,  or  electricity 
that  is  generated  by  friction  for  lighting 
purposes?  How  can  there  be  any  difference 
in  electricity,  and  how  or  what  different 
effect  will  it  have  on  the  human  system? 
There  are  those  here  who  teach  that  there 
Is  great  difference  in  the  source  from  which 
it  Is  obtained.  a.  a. 

Washington. 

Electricity  is  the  same  substance  no  mat¬ 
ter  whether  it  is  generated  by  chemical  ac¬ 
tion,  by  friction  or  by  any  other  way  of 
the  many  ways  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
generate  it.  Just  in  the  same  way,  water 
is  the  same  substance  whether  it  is  in  the 
form  of  ice,  of  water,  or  of  steam.  Yet, 
although  water  consists  of  a  combination 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  and  it  is  the 
same  combination  in  whatever  form  the 
water  is,  we  know  that  steam  will  act  on 
a  thing  differently  from  what  ice  will. 
That  is  because  steam  has  certain 
properties  that  ice  has  not.  It  may 
be  because  steam  is  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  ice  or  steam  may  be 
under'  pressure  while  ice  is  not.  Just 
so  with  electricity.  When  generated  by 
friction,  electricity  is  at  high  “potential”  or 
pressure,  while  when  generated  by  chemical 
action,  it  is  at  a  low  “potential”  or  pres¬ 
sure.  The  electricity  generated  by  friction 
is  generally  (although  incorrectly!  called 
“static”  electricity.  It  is  one  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  which  causes  lightning,  the 
“northern  lights,”  etc.,  and  which  is  found 
in  the  atmosphere.  On  a  dry,  cold  morn¬ 
ing  as  you  comb  your  hair,  you  hear  it 
crackling  because  of  the  discharge  of  “sta¬ 
tic”  electricity.  If  you  tear  up  a  piece  of 
paper  into  fine  bits  and  bring  near  them 
a  glass  rod  or  chimney,  or  a  piece  of  seal¬ 
ing  wax  which  has  been  rubbed  briskly  with 
fur,  silk,  or  wool,  the  paper  will  jump 
towards  the  glass  and  after  a  little  while  if 
the  paper  is  in  real  small  pieces,  the  bits 
will  fly  away  from  the  glass.  This  is  all 
due  to  “static”  electricity.  It  was  the  only 
kind  known  until  about  1800.  Then  elec¬ 
tricity  generated  chemically  was  discovered 
by  Galvani.  This  is  known  as  “galvanic” 
electricity  and  is  what  is  obtained  from  bat¬ 
teries.  Afterwards,  electric  dynamos  be¬ 
came  known  and  the  electricity  obtained  in 
that  way  is  called  “dynamic”  electricity. 
A11  these  names  are  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  method  of  generating  the 
electricity,  but  it  is  the  same  substance 
generated  each  time.  As  to  its  effects  on 
the  human  system,  if  the  exact  truth  be 
told,  no  person  can  be  sure  of  what  the 
real  permanent  effect  js  anyway,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  merely  the 
difference  in  the  manner  of  generation 
would  produce  a  difference  in  the  action. 
Any  one  of  the  ways  could  be  nsed  to  gen¬ 
erate  electricity  to  kill  a  person,  if  proper 
arrangements  were  made.  Likewise,  elec¬ 
tricity  generated  in  any  one  of  the  three 
ways  mentioned  is  perfectly  harmless  If 
passed  through  the  body  under  proper  con¬ 
ditions.  Undoubtedly  electricity  generated 
chemically  by  means  of  a  battery  is  most 
commonly  used  by  the  medical  profession, 
but  the  reasons  are  the  ease  and  conveni¬ 
ence  in  handling  and  the  fact  that  the 
potential  or  pressure  of  the  electricity  gen¬ 
erated  in  the  battery  is  more  convenient 
for  their  purpose.  There  is  no  difference 
between  a  dry  battery  and  a  wet  battery 
except  that  In  the  former  the  liquid  Is 
soaked  up  In  sawdust  or  blotting  paper  in 
place  of  being  allowed  to  slop  around  freely. 

B.  P.  C. 


Watery  Milk. 

Will  you  let  me  know  what  to  do  for 
a  cow  with  watery  milk?  One  of  our 
cows  which  freshened  last  September,  1912, 
Is  due  to  freshen  in  July,  1013.  The  milk 
from  her  hind  teats  became  watery  or 
colorless  a  month  ago.  I  have  been  bath¬ 
ing  her  udder  with  hot  water  and  rubbing 
it  with  an  ointment  of  one  cup  of  melted 
lard  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  gum 
camphor.  The  cow  next  to  her  freshened 
last  May,  is  due  this  May  and  also  has 
the  same  trouble.  The  milk  from  her  three 
quarters  became  watery  a  week  ago.  Both 
of  these  cows  are  Ilolsteins,  the  first  weigh¬ 
ing  about  1.200  pounds;  the  other  900 
pounds.  I  am  feeding  equal  parts,  by 
weight,  of  bran,  eornmeal,  dried  brewers’ 
graius,  gluten  and  beet  -pulp  and  give 
them  one  pound  of  feed  to  three 
pounds  of  milk,  also  all  the  hay  they  will 
eat.  The  hay  Is  wild  Red-top  and  other 
grasses  from  a  swamp  of  black  muck. 

New  York.  j.  t. 

Give  the  xidder  a  thorough  hand  rubbing 
two  or  throe  times  a  day  to  stimulate  a 
more  perfect  circulation  of  the  bloo<l  in  the 
part  and  at  uiglit  rub  with  brandy.  Never 
use  a  strong  ointment  of  camphor  in  such 
a  case  :  for  tills  medicine  tends  to  stop  milk 
secretion.  The  ration  you  are  feeding  is 
calculated  to  bring  out  all  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  that. this,  cow  has  for  rich  milk  produc¬ 


tion  ;  it  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that 
the  condition  of  the  milk  mentioned  is  due 
to  some  local  condition  of  the  mammary 
glands.  It  would  be  well  to  have  this  cow 
take  some  exercise  out  of  doors  every  day. 

A.  S.  A. 


Value  of  Roots  «s  Cow  Feed. 

What  are  mangel  wurzel  beets  worth  per 
bushel  to  feed  to  dairy  cows?  Also  the 
value  of  rutabagas  per  bushel  for  the  same 
purpose?  h.  n.  H. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

It  is  hard  to  compare  a  watery  or  “suc¬ 
culent”  food  like  roots  with  grain  or  dry 
forage,  because  the  roots  have  a  value  out¬ 
side  of  the  actual  nutriment  they  contain. 
They  have  a  tonic  or  laxative  effect  which 
is  very  valuable,  especially  when  they  are 
fed  with  dry  grain  or  hay.  For  example, 
the  only  safe  way  to  feed  cotton-seed  meal 
freely  is  to  feed  silage  or  roots  or  pasture 
grass  at  the  same  time.  In  fact  the  silage 
and  the  l-oots  are  supposed  to  give  a  fair 
Winter  feeding  substitute  for  pasture  grass. 
The  following  table  gives  tho  comparative 
value  of  various  roots  by  the  side  of  corn 
silage  and  several  common  grain  feeds.  The 
mangels  contain  more  protein  than  silage, 
but  less  of  the  other  classes  of  foods.  As 
will  be  seen  the  rutabagas  contain  about  the 
same  nutriment  as  the  mangels,  but  we  can¬ 
not  safely  feed  them  to  dairy  cows  as  they 
give  the  'milk  a  bad  taste  and  smell. 

Pounds  in  One  Ton. 


Corn  silage  . 

Protein 
.  .  .  18 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates 

225 

Fat 

14 

Potatoes  . . . . 

...  18 

320 

2 

Mangels  . .  .  . 

22 

100 

2 

Rutabaga  ... 

, . .  .  20 

160 

4 

Carrots  . . . . 

.  .  .  16 

160 

4 

Cabbage  . . . . 

160 

8 

Pumpkin  .... 

...  20 

160 

6 

Corn  grain  . 

... 160 

1300 

80 

Oats  grain  .  . 

. . .180 

950 

80 

Wheat  bran 

...  250 

750 

55 

Get  A  Canadian  Home 


In  Western  Canada’s 

Free  Homestead  Area 

Th«  Province  of I has  several 

Manitoba!^,30^ 

trlcto  that  afford  rare  opportu¬ 
nity  to  secure  180  Acres  of 
excellent  agricultural  land  FREE. 

For  Grain  Growing 
Cattle  Raising 

thla  Province  has  no  superior 
and  In  profitable  agriculture  shows  an 
unbroken  period  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Perfect  Climate;  Good  Markets;  Rail¬ 
ways  Convenient;  8oil  the  very  best,  and 
social  conditions  most  desirable. 

Vacant  lands  adjacent  to  Free  Home¬ 
steads  may  be  purchased  and  also  In  the 
older  Districts  lands  may  be  bought  at 
reasonable  prices. 

For  Further  Particulars,  address 

J.  S.  Crawford 

301  E.  Genesee  St. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

or  write  Superintendent  of  Immigration. 

Ottawa,  Canada. 


r  ruis,  dairy  ana  garden,  exception¬ 
al  opportunities  in  every  county  of 
State,  where  farming  pays  best.  Prin¬ 
cipal  brokers  are  co-operating  under 
name  of  FARM  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF 
N.  Y.  STATE.  Buyers  derive  the  benefit. 
Address  Secretary,  Bax  D,  Oneida,  New  lark 
for  Free  Bulletin  just  issned. 


From  this  table  we  see  that  it  would 
require  over  700  pounds  of  mangels  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  protein  to  be  found  in  100  Dounds 
of  eornmeal.  Yet  without  question  a  part 
of  this  protein  fed  in  the  form  of  mangels 
would  enable  the  animal  to  digest  the  corn- 
meal  to  better  advantage.  We  have  never 
considered  that  any  comparative  analysis 
of  roots  or  silage-uses  a  fair  way  of 
stating  their  feeding  value  for  no  one  can 
properly  estimate  the  value  of  the  “succu¬ 
lence”  or  laxative  property  which  they  con- 
ta  i  n. _ _ 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS.  AHSS 

Ing  in  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  Reference 
on  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchasers. 

C.  L.  YAGER  A  CO..  736  Press  Bldg.,  Binghamton.  5.  T 


WE  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 
•*  in  U.  S.:  abo  grain,  potatoes.  Alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON,  Hart,  Mich. 


ONE  of  the  Bent  Farms  on  the  Banks  of  the  Hudson,  210  acres  ; 

6  miles  of  river  view  ;  60  acres  in  standard  varieties  of  fruit; 
100  acres  of  dark  sandy  loam;  1  mile  from  boat  landing  ;  K  mile 
from  W.  S.  R.R.  ;  1  new  house  with  modern  improvements  ;  1 
farm  house,  2  tenant  houses  ;  mostly  slate  roofs  ;  no  brush  or 
stone.  Will  sell  all  or  part.  Elias  Gates,  Owner,  Coxaseklo,  N.  I. 


Save  &i5  to  SiO.  Get  best  bu^gy  yon  ever  rode  in.  Book  show 9 
140 styles  made-to-order  Split  Hickory  Vehicles,  also  foil  and 
”1  complete  line  of  harness.  Sold  direct  to  you,  no  middlemen’s/^ 
profit.  Io7,000  Split  Hickories  now  in  use.  ir 

iilre*M30  Days’  Free  Road  Test— 2  Yrs.  Guarantee  Ip 

Auto  Seat  Buggies,  Runabouts,  Surries,  Driving  Carts,  Car-  V r“ 
jpBRO*  *iaj?es.  Spring  Wagons,  etc.— all  genuine  Split  Hickories  Get 

thi3  big  free  book  at  once  no  matter  where  von  buy  Phelps  ^ 
■pgllfc  even  pays  the  postage,  so  all  you  have  to  do  is  send  a  postal  N 
or  letter  tonight.  Address  H.  C.  Phelps,  President. 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MANUFACTURING  CO., Station  2 90, 


ux.  y  bun o  may  an  aeps  ior  one  year on  me  product  or  one  acre  or  land.  Think  ontl 
Keeping  seven  head  of  cattle  for  a  year  from  one  acre  goes  a  long  way  toward  reducing  the  ccat 
of  milk.  70  tons  and  800  pounds  of  EUREKA  CORN  was  raised  on  one  acre  in  1911,  and  we  beHeve 
Eureka  Com  can  still  beat  this,  but  no  other  kind  ever  has,  and  we  believe  never  can  equal  it. 
Figuring  at  the  rate  of  50  pounds  of  ensilage  per  day,  which  is  a  liberal  allowance,  this  amount 
will  feed  seven  cows  for  one  year  and  enough  left  over  for  261  feeds. 

EUREKA  CORN  was  introduced  by  us  over  20  years  ago.  It  is  a  white,  smooth  dent  com  and 
grows  the  tallest  of  any  known  variety,  has  tho  most  leaf,  and  if  planted  thin  will  produce 
/  ears.  It  was  grown  successfully  last  year  in  43  different  states.  Planting  Eureka  Corn  is  as 
good  as  an  insurance  policy.  It  grows  where  other  kinds  fail. 

EUREKA  CORIM 

{Grows  Tallest — Has  Most  Leaves— Greatest  Number  of  Ears 

’This  corn  was  planted  last  year  by  more  successful  farmers  than  any  other  variety,  and  it  wlltprodoce 
Xnjore  tous  and  more  dollars'  worth  of  good  milk-producing  feed  per  acre  than  any  other  kind  of  com. 
This  has  been  proven  many  times  over.  Why  plant  corn  that  will  only  produce  15  to  25  tons  per 
acre  when  you  can  just  as  well  grow  50'to  60  tons  per  acre? 

Sheffield's  World  Prize  Flint  Corn  still  holds  the  record  of  123.8  bushels  of  crib-dry  com  per 
acre.  This  record  was  made  in  1911  at  the  New  England  Corn  Show.  It  was  also  awarded 
a  silver  medal  in  1912  by  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society.  Wtri  ntroduced  these 
tfeVO  varieties  and  are  very  protldof  the  fact.  We  have  other  farm  an. I  garden  Medsj  ustas  good. 
ILet  us  send  you  our  1913  cat  a  login*.  It  is  a  guide  to  success  for  the  coming  year.  It  tells 
lyou  all  about  these  wonderful  varieties  of  corn,  also  our  complete  line  of  seeds,  old  and  new. 
Seed  corn  and  seed  graius  are  two  of  our  specialties. 

Caution.  l>on*t  accept  of  any  yellow  dent  or  white  horse-tooth  com  as  Eureka,  We 
received  several  letters  last  year  from  parties  who  were  unable  to  get  their  Eureka  from  us 
and  claimed  that  they  had  received  froiuother  dealers  corn  marked  Eureka  which  was  entirely 
different  from  the  genuine.  Eureka  Corn  shelled  is  always  shipped  in  our  trade-marked  b 
and  ear  corn  is  shipped  in  rat-proof  crates  holding  70 pounds. 

Either  bay  direct  of  us  or  some  of  our  agents  who  have  the  geuuiue.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue. 

ROSS  BROS*  CO.,  07  Front  St«,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Your  fruit  is  not  at  its  best  in 
yield,  flavor,  color  or  shipping 
qualities  unless  the  Potash  supply 
is  adequate  and  available. 

A  fertilizer  for  fruit  should  contain 
at  least  12%  Potash 

Many  growers  use  annually  200  lbs.  Muriate 
of  Potash  per  acre. 

Potash  also  insures  strong  wood  and  early  and 
continuous  bearing. 

Write  us  for  prices  if  your  dealer  doesn’t 
carry  Potash  Salts;  also  for  our  free  books 
with  formulas  and  directions. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc; 

42  Broadway,  New  York 
Monadnock  Block,  Chicago 
Whitney  Central  Bank  Bldg.,  N«w  Orleans 
Bank  h  Trust  Bldg.,  Savannah 
Empire  Bldg.,  Atlanta  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Henyard. 


ABOUT  LITTLE  CHICKS. 

I  have  used  lamp-heated  brooders,  heat¬ 
less  brooders  and  the  old  mother  hen  to 
raise  chicks;  and  I  have  come  to  think  that 
the  latter  way  is  the  best  when  limited 
numbers,  say  500  or  so,  are  to  be  raised. 
The  heat  does  not  run  up  in  that  kind  of  a 
brooder  nor  the  lamp  blow  out.  But  don’t 
use  hens  with  scaly  legs,  and  look  sharp 
for  lice.  Dusting  the  hen  liberally  with 
any  good  lice  powder  a  few  days  before 
she  is  due  to  hatch,  will  usually  get  rid 
of  the  lice,  but  will  not  kill  the  “nits.” 
Any  kind  of  grease  will;  but  grease  must 
not  be  put  on  a  hen  when  she  is  sitting, 
because  it  will  close  the  pores  in  the  egg¬ 
shells  and  smother  the  chicks.  So  1  wait 
until  the  chicks  are  hatched,  and  when  they 
are  well  dried  off.  put  them  in  large  baskets 
and  take  them  into  the  house.  Then  I  go 
over  the  hens  to  see  if  any  have  nits  on 
them  ;  if  there  are  any  they'  will  always  be 
found  at  the  base  of  the  feathers  under  the 
vent.  Sitting  on  a  stool  with  the  hen’s 
body,  head  down,  between  my  knees,  I 
can  open  the  feathers  with  one  hand  and 
with  a  tin  oiler  filled  with  a  mixture 
of  half  kerosene  and  half  ftnseed  oil, 
saturate  every  bunch  of  nits  in  a  minute. 
Only  a  drop  of  oil  is  needed  to  kill  the  nits 
on  three  or  four  feathers.  Then  I  put  the 
hens  in  the  chick  houses  and  do  not  give 
them  the  chicks  until  three  or  four  hours 
later,  when  the  kerosene  fumes  have  evap¬ 
orated.  The  trouble  with  lousy  chicks 


to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  larger  percentage 
of  pullets  than  there  was  last  year.  But 
other  factors  must  also  contribute  to  the 
greatly  increased  record.  Last  year  in 
January  they  laid  3,203  eggs,  this  year  in 
the  same  month  they  laid  7,016 — more  than 
double  the  number  of  the  previous  year. 
In  three  months  last  year  the  total  was 
11,403:  in  2%  months  this  year  the  total 
is  12.970.  The  milder  Winter  may  have 
something  to  do  with  it.  Imt  probably  the 
birds  are  of  better  quality.  It  is  stated 
that  they  are  consuming  more  feed  than 
last  year. 

Thomas  Barron's  White  Leghorns  have 
the  same  peculiar  habit  out  there  that  they 
do  here ;  that  is,  they  outlay  all  other 
birds  of  any  breed.  They  won  the  silver 
cup  for  both  December  and  January.  Their 
record  for  the  2%  months  is  476  eggs;  the 
next  highest  record  is  by  a  pen  of  Silver 
W.vandottes  from  Illinois,  viz.,  384.  That 
makes  Barron's  Leghorns  92  eggs  ahead  of 


the  highest  scoring  American  birds.  The 
totals  of  the  10  best  pens  for  the  2% 
months  are  as  follows : 

Eggs 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  England .  476 

Silver  Wyandottes,  Illinois .  384 

Silver  Wyandottes,  Iowa .  340 

Black  Orpingtons,  Canada .  332 

Barred  P.  Rocks,  Illinois .  314 

Black  Langshans,  Missouri .  313 

White  Wyandottes,  Arkansas .  313 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Florida .  306 

White  Wyandottes,  Arkansas .  305 

White  Wyandottes,  New  Jersey .  300 


One  of  the  Black  Orpington  pullets  from 
Canada  laid  every  day  in  January,  31  eggs 


THE  HEN  BROODERS  ON  COSGROVE'S  FARM.  Fig.  120. 


starts  mainly  from  the  unbatclied  nits  on 
the  body  of  the  hen. 

I  face  the  rows  of  coops  squarely  to 
the  east.  This  is  much  better  than  to  the 
south.  The  sun  rises  now  a  long  way  to 
the  north  of  east,  and  the  chicks  have  the 
full  benefit  of  the  suu  when  it  is  cool  in 
the  early  morning  and  the  heat  is  needed  ; 
at  11  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  the 
sun  just  begins  to  shine  in  coops  faced 
to  the  south  mine  have  had  six  hours  of 
sunshine,  and  as  the  sun  gets  too  hot  at 
noon,  the  inside  of  a  coop  faced  east 
furnishes  shade.  I  partitioned  off  part  of 
my  garden  with  a  piece  of  chick  wire 
netting,  plowed  the  garden  and  sowed  oats, 
wheat  and  barley,  and  covered  it  with  the 
cultivator.  Every  morning,  when  it  doesn't 
rain,  I  spend  about  10  minutes  turning  up 
that  ground  with  a  spading  fork ;  and  it 
is  10  minutes  of  fun  to  see  those  chicks 
work  and  run  with  worms  and  eat  the 
sprouted  grain.  As  quick  as  a  forkful  is 
lifted  50  chicks  are  in  the  hole  and  care 
has  to  be  taken  lest  a  chick  be  impaled 
when  the  fork  is  put  in  the  ground.  This 
living  food  puts  life  into  the  chicks,  and 
the  exercise  makes  them  grow  strong  and 
hardy.  The  sprouted  grain  takes  the  place 
of  green  food,  and  they  dig  and  work  nearly 
all  day,  and  almost  bury  themselves  trying 
to  get  it.  I  think  the  bare  ground  is'  far 
better  than  putting  the  coops  on  grass.  In 
a  few  days  the  grass  gets  trampled  down, 
soiled  with  the  droppings  and  useless  as  a 
source  of  green  food.  Of  course  the  coops 
can  be  moved  to  a  fresh  spot ;  that  is 
easy  with  two  or  three  coops,  but  a  big 
job  if  there  are  20  or  30  coops  to  move 
every  few  days.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  fowls  at  the  contest  are  “getting  a 
gait  on,”  this  fourteenth  week,  the  output 
being  1275  eggs,  a  gain  of  1275  over  the 
previous  week.  The  White  Wyandottes  laid 
484  eggs,  making  a  gain  of  151  over  the 
week  before.  The  Barred  P.  Rocks  of 
Woodside  Poultry  Farm,  and  the  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  of  Homer  P. 
Doming  tie  for  the  honor  of  first  place  this 
week,  each  having  laid  25  eggs.  Thomas 
Barron’s  White  Leghorns  are  second  with 
24  to  their  credit.  Dr.  J.  A.  Fritchey’s 
Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds  and  Edward  Cam’s 
pen  of  White  Wyandottes  tie  for  third  place 
with  scores  of  23  each.  Woodman  & 
Smith's  Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds  are  fourth 
with  22. 

Five  pens  laid  21  each,  one  of  them  being 
the  pen  of  White  Wyandottes  from  Mrs. 
H.  F.  Haynes  of  Idaho,  the  birds  that 
started  for  the  contest  on  horseback.  The 
White  Leghorns  from  Thomas  Barron  of 
England  still  maintain  their  monotonous 
habit  of  leading  all  other  pens  in  the  total 
number  of  eggs  laid,  their  score  to  date 
being  291  ;  and  Edward  Cam’s  pen  of  the 
same  breed  come  next  with  a  score  of  271. 
Geo.  II.  Schmitz’s  little  Buff  Leghorns  have 
passed  the  Whites  of  Braeside  Poultry 
Farm,  which  have  held  third  place  until 
now.  Mr.  Schmitz’s  pen  have  laid  225, 
Braeside  pen  219,  giving  them  fourth  place 
in  the  total  score.  Edward  Cam’s  White 
Wyandottes  have  laid  217  ;  the  Rose  Comb 
It.  I.  Reds  from  Glen  View  Poultry  Farm, 
215  ;  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Fritchey’s  Single  Comb 
Reds,  202 ;  38  pens  have  records  between 
100  and  200.  The  total  number  of  eggs 
laid  to  date  is  9,595.  Every  pen  of  White 
Leghorns  laid  this  week,  though  one  pen 
only  laid  one  egg.  Every  pen '  of  every 
breed  daid  except  the  White  Laced  Red 
Cornish,  and  the  Buttercuns. 

The  fowls  at  the  Mountain  Grove,  Mis¬ 
souri,  contest,  are  making  a  far  better  rec¬ 
ord  than  they  did  last  year ;  owing  partly 


in  31  days.  Of  the  1 1  highest  individual 
records  made  in  the  2%  months,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  White  Leghorns  stand  first  and  second 
with  scores  of  63,  62,  and  tenth  and 

eleventh  with  55,  55.  Making  four  out  of 
the  eleven  highest  scores. 

Feeding  Tests. — Where  they  are  keep¬ 
ing  28  different  kinds  of  feed  before  the 
birds  all  the  time,  they  are  getting  the 
best  results.  The  birds  are  allowed  to  help 
themselves.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  learn  what  they  will  select. 
They  have  eaten  exactly  the  same  amount 
of  wheat  as  they  have  of  corn,  44  lbs. 
of  each.  They  have  eaten  about  three  times 
as  much  corn  and  wheat  as  of  any  other 
one  kind  of  feed.  Rolled  oats,  millet,  and 
sunflower  seeds,  come  next.  Very  little 
ground  feed  of  any  kind  was  eaten.  They 
have  buttermilk  and  water  to  drink,  and 
they  drink  about  equal  quantities  of  each. 
The  above  is  what  10  hens  have  eaten  when 
they  could  select  for  themselves.  It  ought 
to  give  us  a  pointer  as  to  what  is  a  good 
feed  for  hens.  Also  it  shows  that  the  hen 
prefers  to  use  her  own  grist  mill,  rather 
than  to  have  her  grain  ground  for  her.  The 
advantage  of  the  ground  grain  is,  that  we 
can  feed  a  greater  variety  of  feed  in  that 
form.  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Sweet  Clover  for  New  Jer*ey. 

Last  Spring  I  moved  with  my  family  from 
Ohio  to  this  place,  and  purchased  a  some¬ 
what  run-down  farm  with  the  intention 
of .  converting  it  into  a  fruit  and  poultry 
farm.  The  land  needs  “building  up,”  as 
do  most  of  the  farms  around  here.  I  also 
desire  to  keep  as  much  stock  as  the  place 
will  support.  I  have  read  a  great  deal 
of  late  in  the  agricultural  papers  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  value  of  Sweet  clover  for  pas¬ 
ture,  hay,  green  manuring,  etc.,  in  short 
it  seems  that  it  would  just  about  “fill  the 
bill”  in  my  case.  It  grew  along  the  road 
ways  in  Ohio  and  we  considered  it  a  bother¬ 
some  weed.  Give  me  your  advice  in  regard 
to  its  value,  also  how  and  when  to  sow 
the  seed  in  this  latitude.  Should  it  be 
sown  on  top  of  ground  in  Winter  or  har¬ 
rowed  in  in  Spring?  Does  it  need  a  nurse 
crop?  c.  e.  c. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Sweet  clover  is  a  crop  that  will  grow  on 
very  poor  land  and  will,  under  favorable 
conditions,  enrich  it  in  nitrogen  and  vege¬ 
table  matter.  In  the  Middle  West  Sweet 
clover  has  come  in  along  the  roadbeds 
of  railroads,  and  in  many  instances,  there 
is  a  solid  mass  of  it  on  land  that  but  a 
few  years  ago  had  been  excavated  and  had 
lost  its  surface  soil.  There  is  no  dowbt, 
therefore,  that  Sweet  clover  is  a  crop 
capable  of  growing  under  conditions  that 
would  not  suit  most  other  crops.  It  is 
true,  at  the  same  time,  that  for  the  en¬ 
riching  of  sandy  soils  or  sandy  loams 
there  are  other  crops  like  Crimson  clover, 
Winter  vetch,  cow-peas  or  even  Soy  beans 
that  would  prove,  on  the  whole,  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  and  more  effective. 

Where  Alfalfa  can  be  grown,  it  should 
be  given  preference  to  Sweet  clover  as  a 
forage  crop.  In  our  experience  Sweet 
clover  cannot  compete  with  Alfalfa  either 
in  the  yield  of  total  nutrients  per  acre,  or 
in  the  quality  and  palatability  of  the  for¬ 
age  produced.  Under  ’certain  conditions 
Sweet  clover  might  be  more  desirable  than 
Alfalfa.  This  is  true  particularly  of  very 
heavy  land  inclined  to  be  wet  and  inclined 
to  heave  in  the  Winter.  Land  like  this 
is  unfit  for  the  growing  of  Alfalfa,  but 
would  produce  good  crops  of  Sweet  clover. 
Information  concerning  Sweet  clover  could 
no  doubt  be  secured  from  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  of  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

J.  G.  LI  PM  AN.  ' 

N.  J.  Experiment  Station. 
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to  make  roofing 

W  waterproof  \\ 

Roofings  made  of  various  compositions  give  ^ 
protection  and  service  only  till  their  “compositions”  disin¬ 
tegrate  and  let  them  leak.  The  roofing  for  real  endurance  is 


THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


Many  substitutes  are  manufactured  products  whose  oils  of  value 
have  been  extracted  for  other  purposes,  leaving  a  hard  black 
pitch — a  lifeless  mass  that  gives  roofing  but  little  resistance. 
It  soon  cracks,  breaks,  and  leaks. 

Genasco — made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt — has  the  natural 
^  oils  preserved  in  it  “for  life”;  and  the  life  defends  it 
against  years  of  rain,  sun,  wind,  hail,  snow,  heat,  cold, 
fire,  alkalis,  and  acids. 

Get  Genasco  Roofing  of  your  dealer.  Smooth  or  mineral  surface. 

Guaranteed.  •  Genasco  smooth  surface  roofing  has  the  Kant-leak 
Kleet,  that  waterproofs  seams  without  cement,  and  prevents 


Trinidad 
Asphalt  Lake 


Every  Boy  or  Girl  Going  to  College 

TECHNICAL  OR  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
should  send  their  name  on  a  postal  to 

EDMUND  KETCHUM,  Lock  Box  58.  ROXBURY,  MASS. 


B  Need  little  attention  and  pay  big  profits 

^  K  you  are  Interested  in  them  send  for  a 
sample  copy  of  Gleanings  In  Bee  Culture, 
for  the  Al®°  a  bee  supply  catalog. 

r '  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

rami  Box  350.  Medina,  Ohio. 


We  have  records  of  considerably  more  than  50  bushels  of  corn  per 
gallon  of  gasoline  with  a  Frost  King  Engine,  but  .we  set  that  figure  as  an 
average  because  it  is  what  anyone  can  do  under  almost  any  conditions 
with  one  of  our  engines.  This  is  at  a  cost  of  J  of  a  cent  a  bushel. 

Consider  the  time  and  money  which  you  can  save  through  the  use  of 
a  Frost  King  engine  on  your  pumping,  separating,  fodder  cutting,  etc.  and 
you  will  appreciate  what  the  engine  is  worth  to  you. 


The  Lauson 

Gasoline 


Frost  King 

Engines 


No  Baturin. — The  Lauson  Gear-Driven,  Built-in  Magneto  entirely  eliminates  batteries  and 
their  expense.  Throws  a  big  hot  spark  in  any  weather  and  cannot  burn  igniter  points. 

Starts  Easily. — The  Frost  King  starts  on  the  Magneto  without  turning  over.  Requires  no 
cranking.  Positively  frost  proof. 

Tales  Less  Fuel  and  oil  and  delivers  more  power  because  of  special  features  and  design. 
Replacements  due  to  wear  and  breakage  are  all  but  eliminated  by  having  the  parts 
case-hardened  or  fitted  with  adjustments. 

Perfect  Balance. — Every  part  is  accurately  ground  and  fitted.  Engine  stands 
perfectly  quiet  even  under  full  load — another  proof  of  durability. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Our  guarantee  isfair  and  honest.  If  the  engine  does  not  suit  you, 
you  don’t  keep  it.  Write  today  stating  power  required.  Wo  will 
•end  catalog  and  name  of  Lauson  Dealer. 

THE  JOHN  LAUSON  MFG.  CO., 

218  N.  W.  St. 

A  NEW  HOLSTEIN,  WIS 


1  Vi  to  100  H.  P. 

All  Types. 

Shipped  quickly 
from  all  Transfer  Points. 
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THE  CLYDESDALE  HORSE. 

The  article  on  page  145  on  breeding 
the  draft  horse,  by  T.  A.  T.,  brings  up 
a  subject  that  should  interest  every 
farmer.  It  is  hard  to  understand  why 
a  farmer  will  go  to  New  York  and 
buy  a  horse  that  he  is  told  is  a  little 
road-sore,  but  will  be  all  right  on  the 
farm.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  if 
there  is  a  place  where  a  good  horse  is 
needed  it  is  on  the  farm,  and  the  quick¬ 
est  way  to  get  away  with  horse  feed 
with  no  results  is  to  feed  a  New  York 
street  horse.  This  fact  should  be  re¬ 
membered.  No  New  York  man  sells  a 
horse  as  long  as  he  can  get  anything 
out  of  him.  He  feeds  him  grain  as 
long  as  he  can  eat  it ;  then  comes  the 
molasses,  and  after  that  the  farmer  gets 
him  cheap,  with  the  idea  that  after  he 
has  had  a  rest  he  will  fatten  up;  but 
the  farmer  soon  finds  out  he  has  one  of 
the  35-cent  dollars  on  his  hands. 

T.  A.  T.  speaks  of  breeding  to  the 
Pcrcheron  stallion.  I  have  nothing  to 


“  CURES  ”  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

C.  •/.,  Penn  Tan,  N.  Y. — I  have  road  the 
article  on  “The  new  consumption  cure"  on 
page  152,  and  write  you  in  regard  to  the 
subject.  I  would  like  to  know  why  doctors 
do  not  cure  or  help  their  tuberculous 
patients  by  means  of  carbolic  acid  when 
they  know,  as  some  of  them  admit  they  do, 
that  it  will  cure.  Of  course  it  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  remedy,  but  would  be  leSs  dangerous 
prescribed  by  a  physician  than  when  taken 
by  patients  without  a  doctor's  advice  as 
to  the  quantity.  I  know  to  a  certainty  of 
two  persons  who  were  badly  afflicted  and 
have  cured  themselves  by  its  use.  I  would 
not  dare  say  the  amount,  for  I  don’t  know 
exactly,  but  it  is  taken  in  water,  beginning 
with  a  little  and  gradually  increasing  the 
amount. 

Ans. — Any  doctor  who  knows  that 
carbolic  acid  will  cure  consumption  and 
does  not  use  it,  is  certainly  guilty  of 
grave  dereliction  of  duty.  The  letter  of 
the  inquirer,  however,  reveals  a  com¬ 
mon  misconception  with  regard  to 
“cures”  that  may  well  be  corrected.  It 
is  well  understood  by  physicians  that 
the  natural  tendency  of  most  diseases  is 
toward  recovery,  or  that  nature,  unaided 


GRADE  CLYDE  FILLY.  Fig  121. 


say  against  the  Percheron  horse,  but  I 
do  agree  with  him  that  a  great  many 
of  them  have  fat  shoulders ;  and  while 
their  feet  are  usually  good,  so  many 
lack  the  good  h^rd  leg  that  goes  with 
this  breed.  I  think  this  is  the  fault  of 
improper  breeding  more  than  a  fault 
of  the  breed.  Personally  I  should  use 
a  Clydesdale  stallion  for  the  following 
reasons:  First,  they  are  the  best  gaited, 
best  traveler,  best  knee  and  hock  action 
of  all  draft  breeds;  second,  they  are 
good  workers  and  easily  kept;  third, 
they  carry  the  head  high,  and  with  their 
artistic  white  markings  they  certainly 
arc  the  aristocrats  of  the  draft  horse 
family. 

I  send  you  a  photograph  of  a  grade 
Clyde  filly  (see  Fig.  121).  While  it  does 
not  do  her  justice,  as  she  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  picture,  this  filly  was 
awarded  the  blue  at  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 
as  a  foal;  awarded  blue  as  a  yearling  at 
the  same  place ;  also  at  the  Interstate 
Fair,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  last  year  at  Tren¬ 
ton.  N.  J.,  was  awarded  the  blue  in  the 
two-year-old  class,  and  we  expect  to 
get  a  few  more  ribbons  the  coming  year. 
T  his  filly  at  29  months  old  weighed  over 
1,200  pounds.  This  is  the  result  of  T.  A. 
T.'s  idea  of  proper  mating.  Horsemen 
tell  me  you  don’t  often  get  one  like 
that ;  a  large  number  are  bred,  but  they 
are  not  properly  fed  to  develop  them,  as 
feeding  is  the  most  important  part  in 
raising  the  colt.  In  conclusion,  raise 
your  own  horses;  have  something  nice 
to  drive;  surely  no  one  is  more  entitled 
to  it  than  the  farmer.  w.  b.  r. 

New  Jersey. 


by  drugs,  will  overcome  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  all  cases  of  illness  if  other 
conditions  are  favorable.  Knowing  this, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  various  drugs  and 
remedial  measures  gain  a  reputation  as 
cures  to  which  they  are  not  entitled; 
they  are  used,  the  patient  recovers,  and 
a  “cure”  has  been  found-  Consump¬ 
tion,  while  having  the  highest  death  rate 
of  any  of  our  diseases,  is  particularly 
prone  to  recovery.  Autopsies  held  upon 
large  numbers  of  bodies  in  great  hos¬ 
pitals  show  that  a  very  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  those  dying  of  other  diseases 
have,  at  some  time  in  their  lives,  had 
consumption  in  some  degree.  The  evi¬ 
dences  of  its  previous  existence,  and  of 
its  natural  recovery,  are  there,  though 
the  subject  of  the  disease  may  never 
have  known  of  its  presence.  It  will  be 
seen,  then,  that  a  few  apparent  cures, 
through  the  use  of  some  drug,  prove 
nothing;  these  cases  might  have  recov¬ 
ered  if  the  drug  had  not  been  used. 
Only  long  continued  tests,  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  by  those  who  are  able 
to  eliminate  other  factors  contributing 
to  the  recovery,  can  show  the  real  value 
of  any  new  measure,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  the  true  worth  of  the  Friedmann 
cure  for  consumption  recently  an¬ 
nounced  from  Berlin  cannot  be  known 
for  some  time.  m.  b.  d. 

“Exceeding  the  limit?”  cried  Dawson. 
“Why  Judge,  your  roads  around  here 
are  so  rotten  that  a  man  couldn’t  go 
faster  than  10  miles  an  hour  without 
endangering  his  life.”  “That’s  the  p’int,” 
said  the  justice  of  the  peace.  “You 
were  exceedin’  the  limit  o’  safety,  and 
we  find  ye  guilty  of  attempting  suicide. 
Ten  dollars,  if  you  please.” — Harper’s 
Weekly. 


ORCHARDS  AND  DEER. 

The  problem  of  protecting  orchards 
from  wild  deer  in  parts  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  a  big  one.  In  spite  of  what  the 
sports  and  sentimental  people  may  say, 
these  deer  become  a  damaging  nuisance 
and  are  a  real  menace  to  fruit  growing. 
There  has  been  some  discussion  about 
spraying  trees  as  a  means  of  protection. 
Prof.  M.  B.  Cummings  of  Vermont  says 
this  matter  was  discussed  at  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  by  the  Game 
Commissioner,  J.  W.  Titcomb.  Here 
are  the  suggestions : 

“1.  Salt  licks  are  provided  for  deer, 
and  as  soon  as  they  become  accustomed 
to  get  the  salt,  the  licks  are  sprinkled 
with  kerosene  or  powdered  sulphur.  In 
this  case  it  was  said  that  the  deer  ceased 
to  frequent  the  salt  licks  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  orchard. 

“2.  In  some  instances  spraying  the 
trees  with  lime  and  sulphur  or  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion  makes  the  twigs  distaste¬ 
ful.  so  that  the  deer  cease  to  trim  same. 

“3.  By  far  the  best  possible  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  orchards  is  a  fence,  and  the 
recommendation  was  that  a  strong 
woven  wire  fence  six  feet  high  be 
placed  about  the  orchard  to  prevent  ac¬ 
cess  by  deer. 

“My  opinion  is  that  spraying  is  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  the  question,  and  that  the 
salt  and  sulphur  method,  coupled  with 
kerosene,  is  practicable  only  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  when  there  is  no 
snow.” 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 


(Trade  Hark  BecUtuadJ 


Automobile  for  Farm  Power. 

In  answer  to  inquiry  by  L.  L.  A.,  Ber- 
uardstown.  Mass.,  in  regard  to  using  auto¬ 
mobile  for  driving  belt  and  power  machin¬ 
ery,  can  say  we  have  been  using  one  for 
four  years  for  both  road  work  and  farm. 
We  have  five-passenger  car,  40-horse  motor, 
geared  3V.-10  one  or  direct  drive.  We 
use  jack-shaft  to  transmit  power  from  both 
hind  wheels.  Jack-shaft  is  a  home-made 
affair  with  a  pulley  12  inches  in  diameter 
on  each  end,  same  width  apart  as  rear 
wheels  on  car.  Use  short  belts  from  both 
wheels  in  between  ;  have  other  pulleys  from 
24  inches  to  12  inches.  To  drive  machin¬ 
ery  from  the  fodder  cutter  we  use  12- 
inch  knives.  We  use  24-inch  wheel  to  drive 
from ;  start  the  motor  so  it  will  idle 
smoothly,  then  throw  in  gear.  It  seems 
to  make  no  difference  to  speed  of  cutter 
whether  you  crowd  all  through  you  can  or 
have  it  run  empty.  The  speed  of  the  motor 
would  not  move  the  car  five  miles  an  hour 
on  level  road.  For  heavier  work  we  pre¬ 
fer  to  have  the  motor  move  faster  and  use 
a  smaller  drive  pulley.  For  any  work  we 
have  ever  had  occasion  to  use  the  auto  for 
we  find  it  handles  it  easily  with  practically 
no  expense  except  oil  and  gasoline.  But 
don't  try  to  transmit  power  from  one  rear 
wheel  only,  or  your  differential  will  soon 
come  to  grief.  n.  h.  Oliver  &  sons. 

Butler  Co.,  Pa. 


JHE  LAMS  HORSE  Is  never  cured  whose  owner  reads 
and  doubts, — BUT  FAILS  TO  ACT — Here  is  a  case  in 
Point,— And  what  Happened  to  this  Subscriber  is 
Taking  Place  with  Thousands. 

Letter  No.  1  Orleans,  Vermont,  April  28th,  1912. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y— Your  adv.  has 
given  me  courage  to  try  again.  I  have  a  valuable  pacer. 
Two  years  ago  he  went  lame.  I  tried  every  remedy  and 
Doctors  have  blistered  three  times  for  spavin  and  twice 
hip.  The  symptoms  are— etc.,  etc,  I  determined  to  see 
what  you  think.  HALE  MASON. 

Letter  No.  2 

Orleans,  Vt.,  May  2nd.  1912. — I  received  your  letter  and 
book  yesterday  and  believe  you  are  right  about  its  being 
a  bone  spavin.  I  was  so  encouraged  I  drove  eight  miles 
and  bought  A  bottle  of  Fred  D.  Pierce,  druggist  at  Barton, 
<\c£  hud  closely  follow  your  special  instructions.  Thank¬ 
ing  you  for  your  quick  reply  to  my  first  letter,  I  remain. 
Letter  No.  3  HALE  MASON. 

Orleans,  Vt,  Oct.  2, 1912. — Perhaps  you  expected  to  hear 
from  me  before,  but  I  have  been  waiting  to  see  if  any 
trouble  would  return  after  stopping  the  treatment.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  the  horse  is  well.  I  cannot  thank  you 
enough  for  your  Interest  and  the  advice  you  gave.  If  I 
had  known  about  it  two  years  ago  it  would  have  saved  me 
a  lot  of  money.  Yours  respectfully,  HALE  MASON. 

Save-The-Horse  has  stood  alone  and  unique  among 
veterinary  remedies  for  over  seventeen  years. 

Every  bottle, of  Save- the- Horse  Is  sold  with  an 
Iron-clad  contract  that  haa  960,000  patd-ap  capital 
back  of  It,  guaranteeing  to  permanently  cure  or  re¬ 
fund  the  money;  no  matter  whether  it  ts  Boneor  Bog 
Spavin,  Tendon  disease  or  Puff's — nor  how  aged,  seri¬ 
ous  or  complicated  the  lameness  or  blemish  may  be. 

Bat  write,  describing  your  case,  and 
we  will  send  oor — BOOK — sample  contract,  letters 
from  Breeders  and  business  men  the  world  over,  on 
every  kind  of  case,  and  advice — all  free  (to  horse 
owners  and  managers). 

Write  I  AND  STOP  THE  LOSS.’ 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-the-Horse  WITH 

GONTBACT  or  sent  by  us  Express  Prepaid. 


can  clear  an  acre  or  more 
of  stumps  a  day.  No  stumps 
can  resist  the  Hercules. 
Doubles  land  value— enables 
to  make  £1200.00 on  40  acres 
the  first  year  after  stumps  are 
out — and  5750.00  in  crops 
every  year  after.  Get  the 
proof.  Why  not 

Write  Us  Now 
Book  tells  all  the 
many 

photos  and  letters 
from  owners — tells  all 
about  the  many  Her- 
cules  features.  Well 
also  quote  you  a  special  money-saving  price 
proposition  that  will  interest  you.  Address 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO.  130  21st  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


-  .  — and  Get  a  Bigger,  Better 

W  \  Machine—  Guaranteed  a  Lifetime 

We  want  to  send  vou  our  big,  new  Separator 
Mjv  \  Catalog.  It  will  save  you  a  lot  of  money.. 
n_,  >  Just  think  of  it!  A  full  size  200  lb.  capacity  machine* 

for  only  $19.66— a  price  NEVER  BEFORE  MADE  backed 
'  DOc  by  a  Lifetime  Guarantee  against  defective  material  and 

workmanship.  Skims  Ik.  quarts  a  minute  and  gets  ALL  the 
cream.  Thousands  in  use.  Catalog  shows  four  larger  sizes  up  to 
600  lb.  capacity  shown  bore— all  sold  for  much  less  than  others  ask— all 
GUARANTEED  A  LIFETIME  -  backed  by  a  million  dollare  cash  capital. 


‘"sMairaara-- 

Cream  Separator  has  a  wonderful  new  “triple  force” 

skimming  device,  complete  in  ONE  PIECE,  made  of  Aluminum 
—light,  rust-proof  and  easy  to  clean.  Milk  slime  and  butter-fat 
won’t  stick  to  it.  The  Maynard  has  no  discs,  no  “hard-to-get-at” 
places  to  wash.  Note  these  labor-saving  features:  Self-draining 
bowl:  low  down  milk  tank:  open  milk  and  cream  spouts:  ball 
beurin&s  bathed  in  oil;  easy  to  turn;  oil  can’t  drip  on  floor;  sturdy  frame. 

60  Days’  FREE  Trial 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  today.  See  for  yourself  the  money 
you  save — see  how  we  gladly  put  any  size  Maynard  on  your  farm 
,  —  let  you  use  it  two  whole  months— then,  if  you  are  not 
pleased,  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  You  won’t  be  out  one  penny— not  ;  3 
even  tor  freight.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  big  Free  catalog  and  'owest  r 
prices  ever  quoted.  Sending  (or  book  does  not  obligate  you  in  any  way. 

The  Charles  William  Sieres,  Inc. 

Dept.  A12  56  Pine  Street.  NEW  ifORK  CITY 

Quick.  Shipment  from  New  York,  Chicago  &  Kancas  City 


Tanning  a  Deer  Hide. 


Some  time  ago  I  saw  an  inquiry  asking 
how  to  tan  a  deerskin.  All  fatty  and 
fleshy  matter  should  first  be  removed  from 
the  skin.  In  case  of  sheepskin  the  wool 
should  be  washed  clean  with  soft  soap  and 
water  and  the  suds  thoroughly  rinsed  out. 
To  each  skin  take  four  ounces  of  salt, 
four  ounces  of  alum  and  half  an  ounce  of 
borax.  Dissolve  these  !n  a  quart  of  hot 
water  and  when  cool  enough  to  bear  the 
hand  in  stir  in  enough  rye  meal  to  make 
a  thick  paste.  This  paste  is  to  be  spread 
thoroughly  over  every  part  of  the  flesh  side 
of  the  skin,  which  is  then  to  be  folded 
together  lengthsvise.  and  left  in  an  airy 
place  for  two  weeks.  Now  remove  the 
paste,  wash  and  dry  the  skin.  When 
nearly  dry  it  must  be  pulled  and  worked, 
and  scraped  with  a  blunt  knife  shaped 
like  a  chopping  knife,  or  with  a  piece  of 
hard  wood  worked  to  an  edge.  The  more 
the  skin  is  worked  and  scraped  as  it  dries, 
the  more  pliable  the  skin  will  be. 

Washington.  a.  j.  b.  i 


We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  both 
with  and  without  farm  experience,  who  wish  to 
work  on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady,  sober 
man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  it  a  phil¬ 
anthropic  organization  and  we  make  no  charge  to 
employer  or  employee.  Our  object  it  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  farming  among  Jews. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Ave.,  Dl.  V,  City 
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The  Henyard. 


THE  “COMING”  LAYING  HEN. 


the  pet  animals,  and  breaking  down  fences? 
Yet  this  is  what  is  done  every  day  during 
gunning  season  out  in  the  country.  Chick¬ 
ens,  ducks,  cats  and  other  domestic  animals 
and  fowls  are  their  lawful  prey.  Two  men 
with  three  dogs  gunned  over  my  lawns 
and  laughed  at  my  objections.  My  place 


In  reading  the  statements  of  egg  produc  .  _  _ 

tion  in  this  famous  experiment,  I  fail  to  n°t  posted,  neither  is  the  city  man’s 

see  anything  very  remarkable  in  the  way  »y  what  divine  right  has  the  city  man 
of  results,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  b?en  thus  privileged  and  protected  beyond 
fancy  feathering,  and  a  high  score  of  eggs  bls  country  cousin  ?  Class  legislation  is 
are  rarely  found  in  the  same  pen.  The  said  to  unconstitutional.  This  can  not 
fancier  who  breeds  for  fancy  points  may  b?  called  other  than  unequal  rights  for 
make  a  success  so  far  as  premiums  in  different  property  owners.  The  distinction 
the  show-room  are  concerned,  but  when  you  is  too  obviously  unfair  to  be  legal, 
question  him  as  to  the  egg  record,  you  do  Jersey.  w.  c.  b. 

not  often  hear  him  boast.  And  the  mislead-  p,  rnr 

ing  advice  which  poultry  papers  offer  to  rian  tor  nennouse. 

amateurs  in  the  poultry  business  is  to  se-  I  desire  to  build  a  poultry  house  next 
cure  purebreds  to  start  the  flock.  It  is  a  Summer  and  have  thought  favorably  of  the 
fact  that  a  flock,  uniform  in  color  and  following  plan:  House  20  feet  wide;  70  feet 
markings,  is  a  delight  to  the  eye,  and  a  long,  with  pens  20  feet  square,  to  accom- 
pride  to  the  owner,  but,  aside  from  the  modate  100  hens  each ;  the  remaining  10 
crowd  who  are  in  the  deal  to  breed  fancy  feet  to  be  used  for  feed  and  other  supplies 
fluff  and  feathers  for  big  prices,  to  the  I  think  favorably  of  a  combination  roof 

ordinary  run  of  people  who  look  to  the  1-  e->  one  slanting  both  ways.  I  am  not 

egg  basket  for  the  best  returns,  these  so-  sure  ,about  the  material  to  be  used  for 
called  prize-winners  prove  a  delusion  and  building,  but  have  thought  of  a  4-inch  ce- 
disappointment.  Considering  the  immense  nient  wall,  in  which  wooden  blocks  are 
amount  of  pains  and  care  and  pampering  placed  so  that  strips  may  be  nailed  to  them 
these  birds  in  this  contest  receive,  I  fail  and  siding  put  on  on  the  outside,  leaving 
to  see  where  they  excel  hundreds  of  other  an  alr  space  between  the  sidings  and  the 
flocks  of  good  common  stock  that  get  ordi-  cement  wall.  The  roof  to  be  covered  prob- 
nary  care,  and  mixed  breeds  at  that.  Call  ablJT  with  some  good  roofing  paper  or  shin- 
them  mongrels,  or  what  vou  like,  I  can  S.les-  Wl11  J'ou  please  criticise  and  suggest 
take  cross-breds  of  a  half  dozen  of  the  changes  in  the  outline,  as  given  above; 

standard  varieties,  and  from  their  progeny  would  also  like  suggestions  about  the  interi- 


m.  j.  s. 


Colorado 

Your  plan  and  dimensions  are  good, 


*  ■*  wu  viiv  c  a  tr  u  vui  v  u U V*  1 1  Cd  11UCU  l  n 

outclass  them  as  layers  in  nine  cases  out  of  D 
10.  I  have  a  flock  of  mixed  birds,  bred 

from  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Plymouth  .  _  _ , 

Rocks,  B.  Leghorns,  Minorcas,  etc.,  and  of  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide  for 

all  shades  from  black  to  white  and  be-  the  air  space  as  you  suggest ;  a  solid  ce- 
tween ;  and  I  fail  to  see  anything  in  this  ment  wall  is  equally  good  provided  that 
contest  so  far  as  egg  record  is  concerned  you  ventilate  it  sufficiently  to  prevent  the 
that  is  worth  bragging  about,  when  com-  accumulation  of  moisture  upon  the  interior 
pared  with  many  flocks  in  this  locality,  walls.  An  open  front  facing  the  south  will 
and  considering  the  extra  efforts  made  to  enable  you  to  do  this.  Use  roofing  paper 
crowd  them  for  the  best  that  is  in  them,  instead  of  shingles,  as  your  roof  will  be  too 
From  my  flock  I  can  select  a  pen  that  will  dab  to  make  the  latter  durable,  and  arrange 
hold  their  own  with  anything  that  has  as  the  interior  with  removable  fixtures  to  facili- 
yet  shown  up  in  the  record,  and  I  conclude  tate  the  keeping. of  the  house  free  from  lice 
these  expensive  birds,  in  the  hands  of  an  ?nd  niites.  Divide  the  front  about  equally 
ordinary  poultryman,  would  prove  very  dis-  between  open  space,  glass,  and  solid  wall, 
appointing.  To  us  who  are  not  in  the  carrying  the  windows  to  the  plate  to  admit 
deal  for  big  reputation  as  breeders,  and  sun,  .  the  rear  of  building.  Provide  a  drop 

fancy  prices,  the  contents  of  the  egg-  cur^ai.n  A  ^°,r  the  front  of  the  perches  if 
basket  are  the  main  thing  to  strive  for.  pceded  to  keep  the  fowl  s  combs  from  freez- 
As  for  meat  production,  my  birds  at  matur-  tug  on  zero  nights,  and  unless  you  have 
ity  weigh  from  five  to  eight  pounds,  so  roa|on  tor  dividing  your  flock  into 

there  is  no  loss  on  that  score,  so  far  as  three  parts,  use  no  interior  partitions,  but 
cross-breds  are  concerned.  The  suggestion  the  entire  build- 

of  D.  D.  on  page  155  is  a  good  one  as  to 
a  few  years  of  mixed  breeding  to  test  re¬ 
sults.  While  G.  A.  C.  may  scoff  at  “mon¬ 
grels’’  I  fail  to  see  where  his  “fixed  type,” 


M.  B.  D. 


ing  aside  from  feed  room, 

Breeding  Stock  With  Colds 

o _  _ _ _ _ _ _ ; _ _ _ t  have  a  fine  lot  of  Barred  P.  Rocks 

so  called',  has  any  practical  value  save  which  had  a  cold  last  Fall,  not  serious, 
for  those  who  make  it  a  specialty  to  stock  J"an  I  use.  them  as  breeders  without  lower- 
up  the  show-room  or  are  in  the  arena  to  ,  ?  the  vitality.  They  eat  well  and  have 
exploit  the  fad  for  fancy  feathers,  and  se-  laid  well  since  New  Year’s,  but  some  have 
cure  excessive  prices  from  those  of  means,  swelling  round  eyes  yet.  j.  s. 

and  who  care  more  for  peculiar  marking  Connecticut, 

than  business  results.  The  ordinary  farm-  Slight  colds  from  which  they  have  fully 
er,  or  suburban  dweller  cannot  afford  to  recovered  need  not  bar  hens  from  the 
hire  an  expert  to  nurse  his  flocks.  What  breeding  pen,  though  we  should  discard  anv 
he  needs  is  something  that  will  turn  a  fair  that  still  show  evidences  of  their  sickness 
profit,  with  fair  outlay  of  care,  and  right  in  swollen  beads  or  eyes ;  using  only  those 
here  is  where  the  mixed  breeds  (not  scrubs,  which  by  their  bright  combs  and  alert  bear- 
hut  from  good  blood),  with  their  relatively  ing  show  that  they  are  in  full  vigor. 


low  cost  at  the  start,  prove  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  all  around.  Breeding  for  fancy 
feathers  is  all  proper  if  that  is  one’s  hobby  ; 
but  most  of  us  who  keep  small  flocks  as  a 
side  line  are  after  something  that  counts 
in  the  way  of  income.  o.  w. 

Oak  Hill,  "N.  Y. 

On  some  points  I  agree  with  O.  W.,  on 
others  I  decidedly  disagree.  For  instance, 
I  fail  to  see  what  could  possibly  be  gained 
by  a  general  mix-up  of  all  breeds  “for  50 
years,”  as  suggested  by  D.  D.  It  seems  to 
me  there  would  be  a  big  loss.  Does  O.  W. 
think  that  if  we  should  take  all  the  breeds 
of  cows,  Jerseys,  Ilolsteins,  Guernseys,  etc., 
and  let  them  all  run  together,  and  breed 
promiscuously  for  say  20  years,  there  would 
be  any  individuals  among  them  that  would 
give  as  much  milk  and  butter  as  our  best 
specimens  do  now?  Isn’t  there  anything  in 
“family,”  in  good  qualities  transmitted  from 
ancestors  who  have  been  selected  for  good 
performance  for  many  years?  Hasn’t  there 
been  bred  into  a  good  Jersey  or  Holstein 
bull  a  prepotency  to  transmit  to  his  de¬ 
scendants  the  good  qualities  of  a  long  line 
of  ancestors,  in  the  way  of  milk  production, 
as  well  as  conforming  to  a  “fixed  type”  of 
color,  shape,  and  so  on? 

Admit  that  any  one  of  our  breeds  of 
fowls  are  "the  best  layers.”  Let  us  say 
the  White  Leghorns  are  (it  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  what  breed  we  select).  Is  breeding 
onto  these  Leghorns  some  admittedly  poorer 
laying  breed  going  to  improve  the  laying  of 
the  progeny? 

And  now  I  am  going  to  make  a  conces¬ 
sion  to  O.  W.’s  argument.  I  will  admit 
that  often  the  first  cross,  both  in  plants 
and  animals,  will  show  a  gain,  but  the 
constant  tendency  is  to  revert  and  to  run 
down  to  the  average  level  again.  It  is  by 
“line  breeding,”  with  continuous  selection 
of  the  best,  that  we  are  most  likely  to 
gain  anything  in  egg  production.  The 
White  Leghorns  in  the  Australian  contests 
were  bred  to  White  Leghorns  until  the 
world’s  record  was  made  at  the  last  con¬ 
test,  when  the  six  birds  in  the  leading  pen 
averaged  264.8  eggs  in  the  year. 

The  pity  is  that  this  “line  breeding”  has 
been  conducted  mainly  by  fanciers  to  re¬ 
produce  certain  colors  and  shapes ;  simply 
because  there  was  more  money  and  more 
honor  in  winning  at  a  big  show,  and  selling 
eggs  for  hatching,  than  there  was  in  pro¬ 
ducing  good  market  eggs.  But  one  of  the 
great  gains  or  benefits  of  these  egg-laying 
contests  is,  that  the  utility  end  of  the 
business  is  coming  to  the  front,  and  the 
man  who  thereby  proves  that  he  has  the 
best  will  not  have  to  sell  his  eggs  and 
fowls  at  market  prices,  geo.  a.  cosgkove. 


M.  B.  D. 


VIGOROUS  BABY  CHICKS 

From  healthy,  purebred  to  lay,  parents.  1000  breeders. 
Hatching  capacity  50,000.  Six  varioties  Chicks  $1*.00  per 
hundred. 

SEE  OUR  GREAT  OFFER 

25  »f  eur  best  Chicks  and  a  Breeder  all  fer  $5.00 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Ask  for  Free  Catalogue  C. 

THE  GIBSON-FORD  COMPANY 

Box  3.  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


“  Who  Owns  My  Farm  ?” 

On  page  204  is  an  article  called  “Who 
Owns  My  Farm?”  “II.  K.”  has  the  right 
idea,  and  has  expressed  it  admirably.  I 
feel  the  same  way ;  so  do  almost  all  land- 
owners.  There  should  be  some  concreted 
action  by  the  farmers  along  this  line. 
What  would  happen  if  one  of  us  should  take 
a  gun  and  three  dogs  and  start  across  the 
lawns  and  through  backyards  shooting  up 


Davis  Poultry  Farm 

Established  1884 

Famous  Laying  Strains  :  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
also  Barred  and  White  Rocks 
Eggs  for  Hatching 

Day-old.  Cliix 

ORDER  NOW  for  future  delivery 

FULL  COUNT  GUARANTEED  ON  DEL1VEBY 

Davis  Poultry  Farm,  Berlin,  Mass. 
HOFF’S  “  Vitality  ”  Baby  Chicks  of  Quality 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Colum¬ 
bian  and  Rarred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  My  stock  is  bred  for  big 
egg  production,  as  well  as  exhibi¬ 
tion  type,  and  is  noted  for  heavy 
laying  of  large  eggs  that  bring 
top  prices.  I  have  had  24  years’ 
experience  in  artificial  incuba¬ 
tion,  and  by  closely  studying  the 
breeding  and  hatching,  under  the 
most  sanitary  conditions,  I  am  able  to  produce 
Chicks  free  from  White  Diarrhoea.  Also  Eggs  for  Hatch¬ 
ing.  Sent  by  Parcels  Post  if  requested.  To  make 
sure  of  securing  my  “VITALITY”  Chicks  of 
QUALITY,  get  your  order  booked  now.  Write  for  my 
booklet  and  reasonable  prices  on  Chicks  and  Eggs. 
D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  No.  116,  Noshonic  Station,  N.  J. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Healthy,  vigorous,  from  heavy  laying  stock. 

Guaranteed  full  count  and  satisfactory, 
riace  your  order  NOW — and  avoid  the  rush. 

Hatching  Eggs  Breeding  Stock 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 

All  eggs  and  stock  guaranteed.  W 

Write  for  big  •w-,,r  ^ ° 1  ~ r  •  “,pj . -tui .  V  ^t»T 

Quality."  Gives  full  description  and  priceg.  ’  ^PARMS^ 

TVWACANA  FARMS  POULTRY  CO.  POULTRY  CO. 

A.  E.  Wright.  Supt.  *YY 

Box  68,  Farmingdulc,  Long  Island,  N.  Y  A  y 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs 

Carefully  Selected  from  Pure  Strain  Stock 
1  Our  eggs  guaranteed  80%  fertile  ;  our 
chicks  warranted  full  count  and  vigorous. 
Buy  your  spring  stock  from  us — it  pays, 
p  •  Chicks — $150  per  1000  5  $17  per 

I  riCCo  100;  $9  per  60.  Eggs — $60  per 
1000  ;  $7  per  100  ;  $4  per  60  ;  $1.60  per  16. 

Write  Today  for  Descriptive  Folder 

CROSSWICKS  POULTRY  FARM 

Dhas.  W.  Brick,  Prop.,  Box  D,  Ci*osswicks,  N.  J. 


Usual  price  25c  each 

but  we  offer  two  for  25c  as  a 
special  inducement  to  get 
you  acquainted  with 

PURINA 

CHICKEN  CHOWDER 

—a  dry  mash  composed  of  al¬ 
falfa,  corn  meal,  bran,  middlings, 
granulated  meat, linseed  meal  and 
charcoal,  the  great  egg  mash  and 

GROWING  FEED 

for  baby  chicks.  Purina  Chicken 
Chowder  produces  tender  and 
plump-broilers  atan  early  age  and 
advances  the  egg 
laying  period 
from  2  to  5  weeks. 

ClipCol.Purina’s 
head  from  a  bag 
of  Purina  Chick¬ 
en  Chowder  and 
send  it  to  us.with 
25c,  and  we’ll 
ship  you  the  two 
metal  drinking 
fountains,  de¬ 
livered  free, 

Purina  Poultry  Feeds  are  sold  by  the 
leading  dealers  and  grocers.  If  youf 
grocer  cannot  supply  you,  ask  him  to 
order  a  supply  including  Purina  Chicken 
Chowder  from  his  jobber. 

Poultry  book  free! 

For  your  dealer’s  name 
1  will  send  you  this  48- 
page  Poultry  Book,  con¬ 
taining  plans  of  houses, 
breeding  and  feeding 

FkURlNALJ  charts,  space  for  daily 
ROOK.  N  egg  records,  cures  of 
diseases,  etc.,  and  full 
instructions  on  how  to 
successfully  raise  baby 
chicks.  Write  today. 

Col.  Purina,  Purina  Mills, 

827  South  Eighth  St.,  St.  Louis 


MflKfl-SHELLg°r"fthon 

earth.  Increases  egg  pro- 
V  duction.  Theoriginaleil- 


GRIT 


lea  grit.  Avoid  substi 
tutes.  Ask  your  local 
dealer  or  send  $1.  SO 
for  two  100-lb.  bags  f.o.b.  cars.  Agents  wanted. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO. 

Box  J  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Read 


If  you  read  this  little  “ad”  and  are 
not  convinced  of  the  Quality  I  am 
offering:  at  my  low  price — send  me 

•  nr  r-t.  your  n,a.ra®  OI?.a  postal  for  my 
World's  Championship  Hatching  Facts."  But  vou 
can  safely  order  right  now.  The  U.  S.  Government 
is  a  customer  o/wtnc.along  with  nearly  200.000  others 
The  Belle  City  has  won  Si®  World’s  Championships  ', 
P®opl6  running  their  Jirst incubator— and  it  won 
with  100  per  cent  hatches.  Here  are  the  facts  about 

Jim  Rohan’s  Six-Time 

\  Worlds  Champion 

Belle  City  Incubators 

140-Egg  Size  only  Q  HKS  ££ 

I  guarantee  my  machine  to  out-  WJ  ■  JT  #1 
hatch  all  comers,  give  you  a  long  ~  “ 

trial, proveallclalm8.  Why  pay  more? 

Why  not  save  money  and  get  In  the 
championship  class? 

The  Belle  City  has  double  walls,  dead 
air  spacenll  over,  double  door, copper 
tank,  hot-water  heat,  self-regulator, 

J’Tycos”  thermometer,  egg  tester,  safety  lamp,  nurserv. 
Tiigh  legs.  My  - 


Freight 
Paid 
East  of  Rockies 


Psiisf 

n‘^:-  -a 


We  ahfp 

if  quick  from 
8t.  Paul,  Buffalo, 
[  Kansas  City  or 
Racine. 


Belle  City  RrfindPP 
140-CHICK  PI  UWiei 

Is  the  only  double. wall  brooder 
made,  hot  water  heat,  platform, 
and  metal  lamp.  Price  $4.85. 

When  shipped  together!  make 
a  special  price  of  $i  l .  60  for  both 
Incubator  and  Brooder  saving 
you  90c  on  the  Complete  Outfit, 
freight  prepal  d.  East  of  Rockies. 

Better  write  today  for  big  Portfolio  ’‘Hatching  Facts" 
ond  get  latest  Information  now  to  make  money  out  of 
poultry  at  small  expense,  or  If  In  a  hurry  you  can  order 
from  this  advertisement.  I  guar¬ 
antee  everything  as  represented 
or  refund  money.  Address  mo 
personally,  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Company 
140-Chick  Brooder _ Box  48  Radne,  Wi*. 

owMHanRnwaHnnn 


Mrs.  J.  B.  Stevenson,  of  Lockney, 
Tex.,  with  her  140  efror  Ironclad  wins 
l?  M0-  Valley  Farmer's  Big  Hatching: 
L/ontost.  Her  records  were  142  eggs 
??o'  3  Posted  out.  137  chicks  hatched: 
143  egg 9  sot.  6  tosted  out,  135  chicks 
hatched.  Think  of  that!  You  can 
now  get  thoso  famous  winners — 


A  WINNER 

In  1911 

National 

Hatching 

Contest 


Egg  Incubator 
Chick  Brooder 


MU  $10- 


Ironclad 

Box!)0, 


If  ordered  toaothcr.  SO  Days  Freight 
trial— 5  year  Guarantee.  Order  Paid 
direct— money  back  if  not  sat-  a  a 
Isfactory.  Incubator  is  Calif.  C&St  Of 
Redwood  covered  with  Galvan-  RarkloQ 
ized  iron,  triple  walls,  copper 
tank,  nursery  egg  tester.  Set  up  ready 
to  run.  Brooder  with  — ■ 

Wire  yard.  Roomy  well 
made.  Order  from  this 
adv.  Catalogue  Free. 

Incubator  Co. 

Racine,  Wis.  (3) 


Poultry  Mone 

G«t  In  lino  for  your  share  for  1913.  Our  big 
free  book  “Profitable  Poultry  and  Egg  Pro¬ 
duction”  tells  how— Illustrates  and  describes 

PVDUFDCincuba™hr, 
vll  liCIw  and  Brooders! 

Tho  World’s  Standard  Poultry  Equipment.* 

Book  filled  with  succeescs  of  practical  poultry  , 
raisers  and  latost  methods.  244  pages,  Illus¬ 
trated.  Write  for  your  oopy  today.  Address  £ 

C^gher^Incubatoj^Co^Dcpt^^^^SuffalorNl 


YOUR  HENS 
YOUR  FARM 
YOUR  MONEY 


Farmers  and  Fanciers 

should  get  the  FREE  POUL¬ 
TRY  BOOK  and  Catalogue 
written  by  ROBERT  ESSEX, 
well  known  throughout 
America,  After  25  Years 
With  Poultry.  It  tells  How 
to  Make  Most  From  Eggs 
and  Hens  for  Market  or  Show,  contains  Pictures  of 
30  Poultry  Houses:  tells  cost  to  build:  describes 
AMERICA’S  LARGEST  LINE  OF  INCUBATORS  AND 
BROODERS— $2.25  to  $48  each.  Write  today. 

Robert  Eisex  Incubator  Co.,  107  Henry  St.,  Buffalo^  N.  Yi 


,  F.P.C.CHICK  MANNArni884d 

I  „  Tho  Original,  First  Offered,  Leading  Special  10  Day  Food 

I  J?*aTt8,Cnicks,Turlcey8,  Pheasants  Healthy 

I  o  j,™  7  5  chirk  t,  first  week.  They  thrive  wonderfully  on  it. 
I  bond  for  special  introductory  offer  &  Poultry  Supply  Price  List 

[F.^.CASSE^^^^hio^^rs^ansdale^Pa 


J 


65  E£6 


$9.00  Incubator  &  $4.  Brooder  for  $10. 


High,  roomy  nursery, 
Automatic  heat  regulator, 
Hof  water  heating  system. 
Double  Glass  Doors, 


Strong,  fireproof,  metal  case, 
Reliable  non -breakable  lamp, 
Cold-rolled  copper  watertank, 
Has  made  manylOO%hatches 


FREIGHT  PREPAID 
East  of  Rockies. 

Very  sensitive  thermometer. 
Wide  dead  air  space. 
Spacious  egg  ohamber, 


165  Chick  Brooder 
Alone  $4.00 


Brooder  has  safety  lamp.  Is  roomy  and  easy  to  clean. 

Order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Wo  guarantee  satisfaction  or  yoa  get 
all  your  money  back  quick.  Brand  new  Poultry  Book  free.  Order  Now.  _ 

NATIONAL  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  1338  19th  St.,  Racine,  Wi*., 


125  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 


v  pay  more  tnan  our  price?  If  ordered  together  we  send 
both  machines  for  only  $10.00,  and  pay  freight  charges  East  of  Rockies. 

Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead  air  space  between.double  glass  door**,  copper! 
tanks  and  boilers,  self-regulating.  Nursery  under  egg  tray.  Incubator  and| 

Brooder  shipped  complete  with  thermometers,  lamps,  egg-testers — ready  to  l 
use  when  you  get  them.  Five  year  guarantee— 30  days  trial.  Incubators  tiniulied  in  natural  colors  showing  tho 
HOCKIGS  high  prude  California  Redwood  lumber  used— not  painted  to  cover  inferior  material.  If  you  will  compare  our 
machines  with  others  offered  at  anywhorc  near  our  price,  we  will  feel  sure  of  your  order.  Don't  buy  until  you  do 
this— you  II  save  money- -it  Days  to  investigate  before  you  buy.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  today,  or  Bend  in  your  order  and  save  time. 

WriuTus  today.  Don’t  delay. [12]  WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  118,  Racine,  Wla.l 


Fe  e<£.Gr5wmg  ChicksRigh^ 

They  must  be  furnished  with  the  right  kind  of  material  If  they  are 
to  make  satisfactory  growth  of  muscle,  bone  and  feather.  Profit  lies 

Is 


In  quick  growth  and  early  maturity.  Rush  those  cockerels  to  market¬ 
able  size  and  turn  them  into  cash  before  prices  fall.  Get  the  pullets 
completely  developed  and  ready  to  fill  the  nests  with  fall  and  winter 

~*f*'  Baby  Chick  Food 

contains  Just  the  necessary  ingredients  to  give  them  during  the  first  three 
weeks  the  best  possible  start,  at  a  cost  of  lc  per  chick.  In  boxes  and  hags, 
25c,  50c,  $1  up.  After  the  third  week  mix 


If 


prsii> 


f  J 


Poultry  Regulator 


In  the  ration  to  aid  digestion  and  make  the  greatest  gain  for  every  pound 
of  feed  consumed.  25c,  50c,  *1.  25-lb.  Pail,  $2.50. 

’Your  money  back  if  it  fails.”  Get  Pratts  Profit-sharing  Booklet. 

Our  products  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  Chicago 
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THE  RURAI,  NEW-YORKER 
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When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The 
r.  X.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


YOUR  APPLES 

WILL  NET  YOU 

MORE  MONEY 


After  you  have  installed  a 
Monarch  Hydraulic  Cider 

Cress.  Wcarethe  larges^ 

rafrs.  of  presses,  apple- 
butter  cookers,  evapora¬ 
tor-,  etc.,  in  thecountry. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co,, 

Ltd  Box  103.York.Pa. 


Ask  for  our 
free  1913 
Catalog, 
telling 
■why. 


Wild  &  Bronze  Turkey 

2c.  stamp,  showing  pure  wild  gobbler  from  the 
mountain.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Belleville,  Pa. 


I  IVING  EGG  MACHINES — R.  C.  Buff  Leg- 
L  Un'rns.  M"St  beautiful  and  hardy  of  fowls.  Eggs 
$2  per  15.  Circular.  W.  J.  Thomson,  Delhi,  N.  Y’ 


PARCEL  POST 


Freo  delivery. 


I—  Choice  White 
WyandotteB  and 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
Hatching  Eggs. 
F KA.NK  HYDE,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


QC  VARIETIES  CHICKENS.  DUCKS,  GEESE, 
00  ().  I.  C.  HOGS.  FINE  STOCK  and  EGGS 
REASONABLE.  Big  illustrated  circular  FREE. 

JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Box,  22.  HARRIS0NBUR6,  VA. 


Baby  CHICKS  12c  Each 

from  free  ranee  selected  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Prompt  delivery.  A  hatch  every  week.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Eegs  for  hatching,  $6.00  per  100. 
Reductions  on  orders  over  100,  Circular  froe. 

CHAS.  K.  STONE, 

Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


THE  FARMER’S  FOWL — Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
I  layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland.  N.  Y. 


UfUITC  Orpington  Cockerels,  Apt  il  hatched,  $2.00  each;  I.  R. 
fw  11 1  I  k  Drakes.  GEO.  BOWDISH,  Esperance,  New  York 


CINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  8  S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  EGGS 

—  for  hatching.  Bred  for  size,  vigor,  and  large 
eggs— all  on  free  range.  $1.50  per  15,  $6.00  per 

100:  J.  S.  KESSLER,  Terryville,  N.  Y. 


UfHITE  Wyandotte  Eggs  for  Hatching 
*■  —Choice  Stock.  $1.00  per  15  :  $4.00  per 

hundred.  M.  W.  Bell,  Haddonfield,  N.  J, 


INDIAN  RUNNER  Duck  Eggs, 

*  Brooks  strain.  White  eggs  $  1 .50  for  1 1 

Mrs.  Fred  Mead,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 


MATCHING  EGGS— Purebred  S.  C.  W.  Leohorns.  All  Pens 

I*  laid  more  than  fifty  percent  since  Novembers 
Setting  $1.50;  three  settings $4.00;  per  hundred  $7.00. 
Guaranteed.  F.  A.  Clement,  Richmond,  .Hass 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

The  Best.  Winners  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York  State  Fair,  Albany,  Uticu,  Schenectady, 
New  York.  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Exhibition  Matings,  $5.00  per  15 

Utility  “  2.00  “  15 


The  Henyard 


PLUMPING  DRESSED  FOWLS. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  plump  dressed 
fowls  for  market?  h.  w. 

Washington. 

Dressed  fowls  are  plumped  by  dipping 
them  after  picking  into  hot  water  for  a 
few  seconds,  then  removing  them  and 
plunging  them  into  very  cold  water  for  a 
moment.  The  first  dip  softens  and  ex¬ 
pands  the  superficial  layers  of  fat  beneath 
the  skin,  and  the  second  hardens  it  in 
place.  m.  b.  d. 


City  Refuse  for  Hens. 

I  can  get  all  the  garbage  from  a  city 
that  I  want ;  it  is  the  scraps  from  many  a 
table,  also  apple  and  potato  peelings  and 
such  things.  There  is  lots  of  bread,  meat 
cooked  and  raw,  in  fact  it  looks  like  a 
big  waste  on  someone’s  part.  Will  it  do 
to  let  hens  have  all  they  will  pick  out  of 
this,  with  other  grain  and  oyster  shells? 
Would  they  need  more  meat,  and  if  fed 
what  grain  would  go  best  with  it?  They 
will  go  for  the  pile  and  clean  up  nearly 
everything  there  is  in  it  if  let  alone. 

New  York.  j.  r. 

The  danger  in  feeding  this  garbage  lies 
in  the  liability  of  giving  the  hens  musty 
and  moldy  food,  with  an  over  supply  of 
meat,  some  of  which  may  be  tainted/  If 
used,  it  should  be  carefully  inspected  be¬ 
fore  feeding,  and  should  be  supplemented 
with  whole  mixed  grains.  A  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  charcoal  should  also  be  given,  and 
grit  and  oyster  shell  provided.  M.  b.  d. 


Thin-shelled  Eggs. 

Your  answer  to  P.  O.  on  thin-shelled  eggs 
does  not  fit  my  case.  I  am  getting  thin- 
shelled  frequently  and  soft-shelled  eggs 
occasionally.  My  hens  (Leghorns)  get  a 
dry  mash  always  before  them  of  one  part 
middlings,  one  part  oil  meal,  one  part 
gluten  meal,  one  part  eornmeal,  four  parts 
ground  oats,  eight  parts  wheat  bran.  They 
also  have  a  constant  supply  of  beef  scrap, 
crushed  oyster  shell,  grit,  and  charcoal. 
Mixed  grain,  wheat,  oats  and  corn,  fed  in 
litter  night  and  morning.  Also  table 
scraps  and  cabbage  occasionally,  and  a  hot 
mash  of  boiled  potatoes  and  bran  sometimes 
on  cold  days.  Have  had  some  sprouted 
oats  but  not  enough  ;  am  going  to  try  beet 
pulp.  Can  you  suggest  anything?  I  am 
getting  38  per  cent  egg  yield.  M.  a.  h. 

Long  Island. 

I  know  of  no  conditions  other  than  those 
mentioned  which  cause  the  laying  of  soft 
and  thin-shellod  eggs,  and  I  suspect  that 
the  cause  of  your  trouble  is  heavy  feeding 
with  too  close  confinement.  If  your  hens 
do  not  already  have  their  liberty,  I  can 
only  suggest  that  you  give  them  the  range 
of  their  yards,  with  the  expectation  that 
while  egg  production  may  be  temporarily 
cut  down  some,  the  greater  vigor  thus  in¬ 
duced  will  so  tone  up  the  reproductive  or¬ 
gans  as  to  correct  the  trouble. 

M.  B.  D. 


Powders  for  Hen  Lice. 


UNION  POULTRY  YARDS 

Schenectady ,  New  York 


PRIZE  WINNING  STOCK 

Exhibition  and  utility  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  S.  O.  R.  I.  Reds;  day-old 
chicks,  eggs  by  clutch  or  1000;  book  your  orders  early 

KN0LLW00D  FARM,  IKS;  & 


If  ELLERSTRASS  Crystal  White  Orpingtons,  (only)  85#  fer- 
tillty  guaranteed,  la  eggs  $3  ;  50  eggs,  $7.50. 
Write  HEITMAN,  Tesla  Place,  Glendale,  L.  I. 


A  nconas~£?~~  winter^  la  ye 


E.  B.  MANN 


*-■**“'*■  M  XU  UfllCtl 

EGGS  AND  STOCK  FOR  SAI 
DELAWARE,  NEW  JEKS- 


Blue  ribbon  strain  white  wyandott 

HATCHING  EGGS.  $1  PER  DOZEN  BY  MAI 
Send  check,  money  or  money-order. 
HESSIAN  HILL  FARM,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N. 


BARRED  ROCKS— INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 
“  Prize  winners.  Eggs  $1.00  to  $3.00  per  sitting 
G.  F,  WILLIAMSON,  -  FLANDERS,  N.  J 

EXTRA  LAYING  STRAIN  White  Wyandottes 
u  Legs,  $1.50  and  $2  per  15.  W.  J.  THOMSON.  Delhi,  N.  Y 

C  C.  White  Leohorn  Hatching  Epos.  Carefully  selectei 
Irom  purebred  prize  winning  strain.  $1  per  12 
$8  per  100.  G.  Clarkson,  Box  292,  Woodmere.  L.  I 

White  Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs 

S3.00  Setting,  12;  White  Egg  Strain, 
b  lftoen  years  in  Duck  culture. 

Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  R.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa 

BABY  CHICKS  40«— s.  White  Leghorns,  K.  I.  Red*. 

*  UnlUIVO  Prize  Stock,  lutlUn  Runner  Duck 
Kegs.  All  Kgg»  7c.  each  ;  $5. oo,  loo.  Hockey  Glen 
Poultry  Farm,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks 

Eggs  guaranteed  90#  fertile,  $1  per  15  ;  $0  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Baby  Chicks,  $15  per  hundred.  Delivery 
guaranteed.  THE  MACKEY  FARMS,  Gilboa  New  York 


Day  Old  Chicks 

Our  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
are  bred  from  heavy  laying  stock 
Wc  ship  them  in  perfect  condition’ 
They  thrive  from  the  start,  and 
grow  into  vigorous  layers.  Custom¬ 
ers  are  always  satistied.  Write 
for  catalog  and  price  list. 

PEERLESS  FARMS 
R.  F.  D.  10, 
Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HANDY  BINDER 


TUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

‘Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
409  Pearl  Street  New  York  City 


Noting  your  reply  to  W.  V.  A.  it  occurs 
to  me  to  ask  if  it  is  not  about  time  to  drop 
that  story  about  insect  powder?  The  same 
advice  has  been  printed  over  and  over  for 
the  past  30  years  to  my  knowledge.  Would 
it  not  be  as  well  to  ascertain  the  facts 
about  lice,  that  none  to  speak  of  ever  yet 
died  of  insect  powder?  I  made  a  most 
thorough  test  of  the  lice  problem  a  few 
years  ago.  One  might  dust  with  insect 
powder  365  consecutive  days  and  still  have 
plenty  of  body  lice  on  fowls,  because  every 
hour  of  every  day  some  nits  hatch  into 
lice,  and  insect  powder  not  only  does  not 
kill  any  nits  but  never  kills  every  single 
louse.  I  have  found  that  lice  that  ap¬ 
parently  are  killed  will  often  “come  to” 
again  if  kept  warm.  The  fact  is  all  fowls 
are  lousy,  and  it  is  a  waste  of  ink  and 
breath  and  time  to  talk  about  “keeping 
them  free  from  lice.”  By  “lice”  the  ma¬ 
jority  refer  to  mites,  which  infest  the 
houses,  and  insect  powder  has  no  effect 
on  them.  They  can  be  completely  eradi¬ 
cated  by  a  lice  killer  faithfully  and  thor¬ 
oughly  used.  Lard  alone,  just  as  well  as 
with  anything  added  w-  l  kill  the  lice  it 
touches,  but  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  use 
it  in  a  few  places.  It  would  need  an  oil 
bath  to  make  any  particular  difference  with 
the  number  of  lice  (of  course  that  would 
kill  the  fowl).  lien’s  oil  is  suitable  to 
put  on  heads  of  young  chicks,  and  that  is 
the  only  kind  of  oil  and  place  to  use  it 
that  is  of  any  use.  Lice  do  not  occur 
spontaneously,  and  will  never  appear  on 
incubator  chicks  so  long  as  kept  in  perfectly 
clean  brooder  and  no  fowls  near.  By  clean 
brooder  I  mean  free  of  lice.  It  is  another 
popular  mistake  that  keeping  the  henhouse 
free  of  droppings  will  keep  away  lice.  It 
makes  no  difference,  unless,  of  course,  the 
house  is  allowed  to  become  so  stale  as  to 
diminish  the  vigor  of  the  fowls,  in  which 
case  lice  appear  to  be  more  plenty  on  them. 
Time  to  give  that  insect  powder  story  a 
rest.  It  never  yet  had  any  use  in  the 
poultry  business.  a.  e.  c.  h. 

Granby,  Mass. 

I  cannot  agree  with  A.  E.  C.  D.  that  in¬ 
sect  powder  should  be  excluded  from  the 
poultry  yard  because  “it  never  kills  every 
single  louse,”  or  advocate  the  banishment 
of  the  hoe  from  the  garden  because,  in  our 
hands  at  least,  it  never  uprooted  every 
weed.  It  is  true  that  most,  if  not  all  fowls, 
are  more  or  less  lousy,  and  that  it  would  be 
a  difficult  matter  to  keep  them  free  solely 
by  using  insect  powder;  neither  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  fowls  should  be  absolutely  free 
from  lice,  though  the  nearer  the  number  is 
kept  to  a  practicable  minimum,  the  better. 
The  use  of  such  louse  and  mite  killing  liq¬ 
uids  as  kerosene,  or  kerosene  and  carbolic 
acid  mixture,  upon  the  perches  and  about 
the  nests,  at  regular  intervals,  and  the  occa¬ 
sional  whitewashing  of  the  house  interior, 
together  with  the  furnishing  of  a  dust 
bath  for  the  fowls,  which  latter  is  simply 
permitting  them  to  apply  the  lice  powder 
themselves,  will  keep  healthy  fowls  season¬ 
ably  free  from  lice  and  mites,  but  there 
are  times,  particularly  when  sitting  hens 
are  to  be  cared  for,  when  the  powder  duster 
is  invaluable,  and  I’ll  bet  A.  E.  C.  L.  uses 
it,  too.  m.  B.  D, 


RaUv  PViir-lrc-8-  c-  w-  Leghorns.  Barred 
Daoy  l^niCKS  Rocks.  R.  O.  Reds,  Strong, 
livable.  From  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  range 
breeders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

WESLEY  GKINNELL,  SOBUS,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks  $12^  per  100 

Bred  from  largo,  mature,  and  healthy  S,  C.  White 
Leghorns  (Young’s  strain)  on  free  range  :  good  lay¬ 
ers  and  fine-looking  stock.  Healthy  chicks,  full 
count,  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  $12.50  per  hun¬ 
dred;  $50.00  per  500.  Circular  on  request.  MATTITUCK 
WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  Arthur  H.  Pinny,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


IPVfill  WAMT  FRQC  instead  of  fads,  try  Ham  p- 
lr  lUU  VYAI'll  tbuo  ton  s  Black  Leghorn  Eggs 
for  hatching.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Pittstown,  N.  J, 


r  GREAT  LAYING  STRAIN  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

headed  by  Cockerels  from  pens  of  F.  G.  Yost, 
winner  of  Storrs’  egg-laying  contest,  1912.  Eggs,  $1 
per  15;  $5  per  100.  CH.  DVORAK,  Noroton  Heights,  Conn. 


For  SaIo-200  S  C-  W  LEGH0RN  PULLETS,  April 
1  hatched,  vigorous,  and  of  good  laying 

strain.  Price,  $1.00  each.  J.  KUNKEl,  Liberty.  N.  Y. 


Bi  ff  whitf,  leghorns,  a  r.  n.  i.  beds— Eggs,  aoc.  pens 

$1.50  per  30.  Mottled  Ancona*,  HI.  Minorcae,  eggs,  $1.00  per 
16;  $1.75  per  30.  Catalogue  free.  John  A.  Both,  Quakertown,  Pa 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY-Best  20  varieties.  Vigor 
*  ous,  healthy  stock.  Good  layers.  Eggs,  15— $1;  40 
— $2.  Catalogue.  H.  K.  MOHR,  R.  No.  3,  Quakertnwn,  Pa. 


BARGAIN  PRICES  TOULOUSE  GANDERS- All  leading  va¬ 
rieties  Poultry.  Eggs  for  hatching,  etc.  Write 
wants.  P.  G.  SHELLY,  Florin,  Pa. 


|  ITTLE  CAMDEN  REDS— Best  Laying  Strain.  Summer  and 
*"  Winter  Eggs  for Hatchi ng  $1.00  perset:  1(J0,$6.00 
ELMHURST  POULTRY  PLANT,  Munson,  Mass. 


IT  Bronze  Turkey,  Runner  Duck,  Ton- 

louse  Goose,  White  Leghorn.  If  you 
want  something  good.  JAS.  M.  FRYf,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


WHITE  WYAND  0TTES_o!“iii/ ".“W  S? 

Great  laying  strain.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  CLARENCE  H.  FOGG.  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


rUULInlmtN  Catalog describin 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS 


HU  HlUSbiaiCU 


g  35  varieties. 

MARIETTA,  PA. 


D  ARRED  ROCK  S.  C.  W  LEGHORN  EGGS— Special  matings, 
“  $1.00  per  15;  utility,  $4.00  per  hundred.  Order  for 
future  delivery.  J.  |.  HERETER,  R.  0.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  Single  Comb  Buff  Leghorn  and 

"  Hurshbarger  strain  of  fawn  and  white  Indian 
RunnerDucks.  Chas.  C. Rodway,  R.  D.2,Hartly,Del. 


on  infertile  eggs.  Choice  R.  I.  Reds. 
Big  layers,  free  range,  low  prices.  254 
eggs  last  year  from  1  Red.  Write  for 
circular.  W.  A.  BUCK,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — White  Orpingtons. 
“  White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Price  list  mailed. 

TAFT  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  37,  Holland  Patent,  New  Yerli 


BLUE  RIBBON  AND  SILVER  CUP  WINNERS 

LAKE  HILL  FARM,  Pleasantville,  New  York — S. 
C.  White  Leghorns  &  I’ekin  Ducks.  Strong,  healthy, 
vigorous  kind  ;  open,  high  range.  Send  Postal  for 
circular  and  special  prices.  Eggs  ;  Day-old  Chicks 
and  Ducks.  -  THOMAS  W.  NORRIS,  Mgr. 


Greider’s  Fine  Catalogue 

and  calendar  of  pure-bred  poultry  for  1913,  large, 
many  pages  of  poultry  facts.  70  varieties  illustrat¬ 
ed  and  described.  Incubators  and  brooders,  lo*r 
price  of  stock  and  eggs  for  hatching.  A  perfect 
guide  to  all  poultry  raisers.  Send  10  cents  today. 

B.  H.  GREIDER,  Box  58,  Rheems,  Pa. 


I  O  L  K 
MONEY 
BACK 


K’Mfe  PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game.  Wild  Turkey*,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes. 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  J.  MACKKNSKN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  TO,  Yardley,  Fa. 


WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  PEKIN  DUCKS 

They  have  won  21  first  prizes  this  season  out  of  24 
competed  for,  including  four  first  at  Grand  Central 
Palace,  and  three  first  and  a  second  at  Madison 
Square  Garden!  Fertile  Eggs,  $2.00  for  11.  Wealso 
breed  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Bronze 
Turkeys  and  White  Guineas.  RIDGKLEIGli 
FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  Huntington,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

FROM  PUREBRED  HEAVY  LAYERS. 
JOHN  I. ORTON  LEE,  -  Carmel  N.Y. 


SUPERIOR  BABY 

26-page  booklet  free.  100,000  chick  capacity.  Order 
early  to  assure  prompt  delivery.  TAYLOR'S 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Box  R,  Lyons.  New  York. 


Chicks  and  Eggs  /£” 

Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs.  Write  for  prices. 
JOHN  I).  VAN  DYKE.  R  6,  Gettysburg,  Pa, 


OSGAWANA  BROOK  FARM 

PUTNAM  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  pay. 

For  fertile  eggs  ONLY  $6  per  100;  $50  per  1000. 


Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

Our  strains  have  always  been  known  as  heavy 
layers  and  choice  market  producers.  Our  recent 
winnings  at  the  great  shows  demonstrate  our  exhi¬ 
bition  quality.  Get  in  on  the  ground  floor  with  this 
combination.  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  P.  Rocks  ami 
Salmon  Faverolles,  Leghorn  Cockerels  for  sale. 

EVERGREEN  POULTRY  FARM 
Tel.  connection.  Chappaqua,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


r)  1,  n  44  194  page  period 

poultry  taper  icai,  up  to  date;  tells 
all  you  want  to  know  about  cure  and 
management  of  poultry  for  pleasure  or 
profit ;  four  months  for  10  cents. 

Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  88.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks — Hatching  Eggs 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes.  Bred  to  lav.  Prices  right. 

SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flemingtoii ,  N.  J. 


New  York  Prize-Winning  Strains“Tdo9ttesy; 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  T.  Reds;  Brown,  White  Leghorns. 
Eggs, $1.50,  15  .- $7. 100.  Dark.  Light  Brahmas;  Eggs, 
$2.50, 15.  Catalog  free.  A  few  choice  breeders  for 

sale.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Rlverdale,  N.  J. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

1912  hatched  Toms,  20  to  36  lbs.;  Pullets,  16  to  22 
lbs.  Also  Black  Orpington  Pullets  nnd  Cockerels 

F.  B.  GARNSEY,  -  -  Clayton,  New  York 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ot 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1844 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill, N.Y. 


White  Holland  Turkeys  s£L0E0d  ^3 

excellent  mothers.  Mrs.  R0BT.  T.  DAVIS,  Cumberland,  Va. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

WALNUT  HILL  STOCK  FARM. 
NATHANIEL  BACON,  Manager,  Taleott,  W.  Va. 


Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

$3  per  10.  R.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Eggs.  $1  per  15.  I.  It.  Du 7k 
Eggs,  $1  per  10.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


PpV'TM  TAT  T/'^K’— Hens,  Drakes,  Geese  and 
riLISJPI  Pe.u.,  Guineas  for  sale. 

VERNON  H,  TIGER,  -  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs  Sjfl°LRE 

25c  each.  Am  booking  orders  now.  Get  yours  in 

early.  Beautiful  stock.  ROY  CRANDALL  Albion  N.  Y. 


GET  YOUR  COCKERELS  NOW 

A  FEW  CHOICE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
BARRED  ROCKS  AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS.  R.  D.  4,  ATHENS.  PA. 


CUSTOM  HATCHING 

in  onr  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator,  by  experienced 
operator,  means  better  chicks,  free  from  lice  and 
disease.  When  you  want  them,  send  us  the  eggs  ; 
we'll  send  you  the  chicks.  $3  a  compartment,  hold¬ 
ing  150  eggs.  MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


8  lbs.  and  up,  $3;  laying  Pullets,  *2;  Eggs.  $3  for  50 ; 
$5  per  100,  f.o.b.  Washington.  D.  C.  One  breed  only. 
Free  range  stock.  W.  A.  SHERMAN,  R.  3,  Vienna,  Va. 

IN  BUSINESS  SINCE  1885 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single  failure  by  purchasers 
of  our 

Mammoth  Utility  Strain  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

THE  FARMERS  FLOCK 
PLEASED  CUSTOMERS  have  forced  the  increase  of 
our  capacity  FOUR  TIMES  ORIGINAL  SIZE. 
Baby  Chicks,  Eggs  for  hatching,  etc.,  from  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy,  range-raised,  heavy  layers.  Bred 
to  the  standard.  Book  now  for  lowest  prices 
TH0RNEHAVEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Shelter  Island  Heights,  N.  y! 


WnitC  Wyand0ttes  Pleased  customers 
best  ad.  Write  today  for  new  descriptive  circular. 

0WNLAND  FARM,  Box  497,  South  Hammond,  New  York 


BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

Breeders  and  shippers  for  20  years  of  high-class  S  O.  W 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Kocks.  Baby  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs  our  specialty.  Correspondence  invited. 


RAYERDORFFER’S  STANDARD  WHITE  LEGHORNS-Bred  to 

“  lay.  Noted  for  constitutional,  vigour,  stamina, 
size  of  eggs  and  prolificacy.  Stock  and  Hatching 
Eggs  for  Sale.  BAYERDORFFEK.  Oakwuud 
Heights,  Staten  Island,  New  York 


S,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

SPECIAL — The  Home  of  “Queen  Lil” 

Record,  234  eggs'  in  10  mo.,  13  days.  Offers  on  orders 
placed  at  once.  Hatching  eggs  at  $6  per  100;  $1.25  for 
15;  one- third  cash  with  order.  Shipped  when  desired. 
Stock  for  sale.  James  E.  Walter,  Jr.,  Falls  Church,  Va. 


For  Sale — Buff  Cochin  Bantams 

also  Kellerstrass  strain  White  Orpington 
and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  hatching. 

Hill  Crest  Poultry  Farms,  Furcliase,  N.  Y. 


Hnna’e  Crescent  Strain  of  Rose  Comb  T,, „ 

none  s  Reds  and  Mammoti,  Bronze  i  urkeys 

have  been  line-bred  during  tbe  past  twelve  years. 
Eggs  for  hatching  from  exhibition  matings  which 
contain  my  Albany  and  Schenectady  winners;  also 
Eggs,  utility  matings  of  tested  layers.  D  R.RONK, 
CRESCENT  HILL  FARM,  SUAltox  SPRINGS,  X .  Y. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  8HOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hate  liing.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St„  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

KiRKUP'S  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

bred  for  size,  vigor  and  large,  white,  market  eggs. 
Safe  delivery  of  chix  guaranteed.  Send  for  our 
circular.  CHESTNUT  POULTRY'  FARM 
Kirkup  Bros.,  Props..  Mattituck,  L.I..N.Y. 


Austin’s  200  STRAIN  S.C.RhodejlsIand  Reds 

Standard  bred,  red  to  the  skin.  Eggs  for  hatching 
$3.00,  $5.00  and  $10.00  per  set  (15).  Utility  $6.00  per 
100  .  90#  fertility  guaranteed  Cockerels,  yearlings, 
pullets,  babv  chicks. 

AUSTIN'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor.  N.  H. 


Abovo  Poultry  Farms  Co.,  Inc. 

CHATHAM,  NEW  JERSEY 

Established.  1904.  Breeders  and  shippers  of  high 
class  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hatching  Eggs.  Baby 
ehicks.  Cockerels,  Write  for  price  list. 


S.  C,  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  10c  each 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  No  order  too  large  or  too 
small.  Hatching  eggs  by  the  setting  or  thousand; 
fertility  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue. 
RICHLAND  FARMS  -  -  Frederick,  Did 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

Stock  selected  for  vigor  and  given  freerangeon  large 
farm.  In  the  Cornell  Breed  Testing  project  last  year 
one  pullet  from  this  flock  laid  216  eggs,  another  laid 
212  eggs.  The  ten  pullets  laid  1739  eggs.  Eggs  $6.00  per 
100.  Eggs  that  fail  to  hatch  replaced  at  half-price. 
F.  E.  STRONG,  R.  D.  2,  -  -  -  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  S 


-loo  SINGLE 

HENS,  the  lny^e  lay  in_g  kind. 


COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 

$1  each. 
Atwater  N.  Y. 


UAHiX  aan  mtr,  INDIAN  RUNNER 
1  DUCKS  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Eggs,  day- 
old  Chicks  and  Ducklings  from  bred-to-lay,  free- 
range  stock  at  fanner’s  prices.  Catalogue  free 
PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Clayton,  N  y! 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Toms,  $8,  $10  ;  Hens.  $6,  $8.  Mammoth  Imperial 
Pekins:  Drakes,  $3;  Ducks,  $2.  First-class,  strong, 
healthy  stock,  raised  amongst  the  Berkshires. 

N.  E.  PERKINS,  Ashley  Falls,  Massachusetts 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

$1  per  15  ;  $6  per  100;  from  an  extra  large  sized  and 
one  of  the  best-layinjj  strains  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
in  existence.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa,  New  York 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED 

Hitching  eegs,  pnlleta  and  breeding  stock  Tor  sale  from  my  well- 
known -lock  of  heaviest  layers  in  America.  Prices  on  request 
VIBERT  RED  FARM,  Box  1,  WESTON,  N.  J. 


Rose  Comb  Buff  Leghorns-^  ^teast 'ufe 

Madison  Square  Garden,  Grand  Central  Palace;  all 
big  shows  this  season;  hatching  eggs  and  stock  for 
sale.  FRED  BERTRAM,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

During  the  Summer  of  1912  I  shipped 
egg's  to  James  Wilcox,  921  Sixth  avenue. 
New  York,  for  which  he  paid  me,  all  but 
two  cases  shipped  September  3.  1  waited 

a  reasonable  time,  then  drew  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  those  two  cases  were  not 
settled  for.  He  said  that  he  had  no  recoi'd 
of  the  express  receipt,  but  would  look  it 
up ;  that  he  undoubtedly  had  received  the 
goods,  but  the  man  had  neglected  to  enter 
them  on  the  books,  and  would  see  that  I 
had  the  pay  for  them.  I  waited  a  little 
longer,  then  had  the  express  company  trace 
them,  and  they  report  that  on  September 
4  (day  of  their  arrival).  Mr.  •Wilcox's 
store  was  closed  with  a  card  in  the  window 
saying  “Express  to  be  delivered  to  B.  Sol¬ 
omon  Son  across  the  street,”  which  relieves 
the  express  company  of  their  liability.  I 
wrote  Mr.  Wilcox  that  it  might  help  him 
to  call  to  mind,  but  he  does  not  answer 
my  letters.  e.  i.  h. 

New  York. 

Dir.  Wilcox  writes  us  in  reply  to  our 
letter  in  the  shipper’s  behalf  contending 
that  the  complainant  can  make  no  claim 
as  to  price  for  consigned  goods,  and 
that  he  will  settle  wfth  him  when  he  is 
“ready.”  Mr.  Wilcox  furnishes  the  best 
sort  of  argument  why  the  new  commis¬ 
sion  bill  should  become  law. 

The  Hudson  Terminal  Market,  Hudson 
Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York,  have  owed  me 
a  little  bill  of  $33.65  for  eggs  since  last 
April.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  we  could 
collect  it?  E.  G.  o. 

New  York. 

We  were  unable  to  get  any  adjust¬ 
ment,  even  from  a  suggestion  to  make 
payment  by  installments.  Our  attorney 
was  equally  unsuccessful.  Now  comes 
a  letter  from  the  concern  that  they  are 
discontinuing  the  business.  This  is  only 
another  warning  to  our  subscribers  to 
make  shipments  to  those  houses  having 
an  established  rating. 

Can  an  employer  sue  a  farm  hand  who 
is  engaged  by  the  year  without  any  con¬ 
tract  when  he  quits  during  the  year? 

r.  s. 

You  might  sue  a  man  in  the  civil 
courts  for  almost  any  claim,  but  to  re¬ 
cover  judgment  in  a  case  like  this  you 

must  show  breach  of  contract.  Since 
the  man  was  engaged  by  the  year,  what 
he  probably  means  is  that  there  was  no 
written  contract.  If  there  was  a  verbal 
contract  or  agreement,  and  the  employer 
can  prove  it  by  disinterested  witnesses, 
he  could  make  out  his  case  of  breach 
when  the  man  quits,  but  the  man  may 
set  up  other  contentions.  The  written 
contract  is  best  because  it  is  easiest  to 
prove.  But  your  judgment,  if  you  get 
it,  is  no  good  unless  you  can  collect  on 
it.  The  cost  of  the  suit  would  probably 
be  more  than  the  damage  recovered 
under  any  condition.  Such  contracts 
bind  the  employer,  but  seldom  hold  the 
employe.  The  best  agreement  L:  the 
employer  is  from  month  to  month,  be¬ 
cause  a  yearly  agreement  will  not  hold 
the  man  without  property  if  he  wants 
to  quit,  while  it  does  bind  the  employer. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
W.  C.  Cunningham,  Denver,  Colo.,  president 
of  the  Mail-Order  School?  I  wish  to  go 
into  the  mail-order  business  and  want  to 
send  $15  to  him  to  start  me.  His  offer 
was  to  expire  in  10  days.  f.  f. 

New  Jersey. 

We  advise  you  to  keep  your  $15. 
Mail-order  business  cannot  be  learned 
through  a  mail-order  school.  Mr.  Cun¬ 
ningham  probably  has  some  blanks,  or 
books,  or  trumpery  that  he  wants  to  sell 
for  $15  and  that  is  about  all  there  is 
to  it.  This  is  evidently  an  old  fake 
worked  under  a  new  guise. 

The  Blue-Sky  Law  introduced  by 
Assemblyman  Marks  Goldberg  was  fa¬ 
vorably  reported  last  week  by  the  As¬ 
sembly  committee  having  it  in  charge. 
It  was  opposed  by  brokerage  interests 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  prevent 
speculation.  It  was  also  claimed  that 
the  investor  ought  to  take  care  of  him¬ 
self.  In  other  words,  they  think  the 
State  ought  to  create  facilities  by  which 
skilled  crooks  can  get  tile  savings  of 
frugal,  inexperienced  people  without  giv¬ 
ing  anything  of  value  in  return  for  the 
money  and  without  any  restrictions  as 
to  the  privileges  to  rob.  No  one  objects 
to  any  man  speculating  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count.  Wlia.t  is  needed  is  to  remove  the 
facilities  for  swindling  under  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  legitimate  business  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Ex-Senator  Travis  and  the  committee 
opposed  to  the  commission  bill  have 


gone  the  limit  in  assurance  and  audac¬ 
ity.  They  actually  appeal  to  producers 
to  help  kill  the  bill.  If  there  is  any¬ 
more  effective  way  to  insult  a  producer’s 
intelligence  we  have  not  yet  seen  it. 
They  evidently  think  that  the  farmer 
has  submitted  to  their  methods  so  long 
he  is  capable  of  any  other  foolishness. 
If  the  commission  committee  could  see 
the  letters  that  reach  Publishers’  Desk 
forwarding  the  circulars  they  would 
save  their  printed  matter  and  their 
postage. 

Every  man  who  ships  farm  produce 
to  New  York  State  markets,  whether 
he  lives  in  the  State  or  not,  should 
write  members  of  the  Legislature  at 
Albany  in  favor  of  the  Roosevelt-Cole 
bill  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  farm 
produce  on  commission.  Do  not  write 
less  than  three  letters,  and  see  that  a 
half  dozen  of  your  neighbors  do  the 
same.  You  will  find  a  list  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislature  on  page  357. 
At  least  100, f  00  letters  ought  to  go  to 
Albany  within  the  next  five  days.  Do 
not  neglect  this  opportunity  and  this 
duty.  Lick  some  postage  stamps  now 
in  the  interest  of  a  little  better  share 
of  the  35-cent  dollar. 

The  Financial  World  is  usually  proof 
against  the  allurements  of  promoters  of 
weak  paper  securities,  but  its  usual  cau¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  forsaken  it  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  last  annual  statement  of  the 
American  Real  Estate  Company.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  annual  report  the  com¬ 
pany  has  assets  aggregating  $27,202,824 
largely  in  real  estate  holdings  in  ana 
around  New  York  City,  some  of  it  pro¬ 
ducing  and  some  non-income  property. 
Against  this  property  there  is  a  mort¬ 
gage  indebtedness  of  $11,570,922.  We  are 
not  told  what  percentage  of  assets  is 
represented  in  these  mortgages,  but  from 
the  report  one  would  infer  that  the  real 
estate  was  mortgaged  for  at  least  50  per 
cent,  of  its  appraised  value,  and  on  this 
basis  they  should  be  able  to  borrow  at 
4 Yz  per  cent,  interest.  But  in  addition  to 
the  mortgages  they  have  outstanding 
debenture  notes  at  6%  (mere  prom¬ 
ises  to  pay),  $13,265,747,  and  other  in¬ 
debtedness  bringing  the  total  up  to  $25,- 
014,018.  This  leaves  a  surplus  exclusive 
of  the  $100,000  of  capital  stock,  of  $2,- 
088,805.  Allowing  the  full  value  in  the 
properties  as  per  their  own  estimate, 
the  surplus  after  deducting  mortgages 
and  debentures  and  other  indebted¬ 
ness  as  given,  leaves  an  equity  of 
about  eight  per  cent,  all  told  in  the 
property  as  a  safeguard  for  $13,265,747, 
of  notes  without  any  other  security 
whatever  behind  them.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  is  not  a  man  living  to-day 
who  can  safely  say  that  he  can  ap¬ 
praise  property  of  the  kind  in  New 
York  City  within  eight  per  cent,  of  its 
value  or  selling  price.  To  farmers  who 
are  urged  to  invest  in  these  notes  we 
would  suggest  this  comparison.  Sup¬ 
pose  your  neighbor  had  a  farm  and  per¬ 
sonal  property  valued  at  $27,202.  It  has 
a  mortgage  of  $11,570.  The  farmer  has 
notes  out  amounting  to  $13,265,  and 
other  indebtedness  for  $179,  making 
total  indebtedness  of  $25,014  against  the 
farm  and  property  estimated  by  him¬ 
self  to  be  worth  $27,202.  This  must 
leave  his  surplus  on  paper  to  be  $2,188. 
How  much  money  would  you  want  to 
invest  in  new  or  even  renewal  notes 
of  the  farmer?  If  anyone  has  worked 
for  money  and  wants  to  invest  it  on 
such  a  margin,  lie  ought  to  have  the 
privilege  of  doing  so,  but  the  people 
who  part  with  their  money  should  at 
least  have  the  privilege  of  knowing  the 
conditions 

There  is  another  feature  of  this  pro¬ 
position  that  merits  consideration.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  property 
held  by  such  concerns  is  suburban  de¬ 
velopment  property.  This  is  bought  in 
acreages,  at  acreage  prices.  It  is  then 
surveyed  in  city  lots,  with  more  or  less 
outlines  of  streets,  and  then  valued  as 
suburban  lots.  How  much  is  added  to 
the  purchase  price  to  make  the  lot  price 
is  a  matter  of  the  judgment  or  conve¬ 
nience  of  the  operator.  An  acre  valued 
at  $1000  is  cut  into  15  city  lots,  and  the 
operator  would  be  considered  conserva¬ 
tive  if  he  held  the  lots  at  $300,  but  this 
would  be  $4,500  for  the  acre.  The  lot* 
are  subject  to  a  mortgage  and  whatever 
value  the  lots  have  above  this  belong* 
to  the  company,  and  you  loan  your 
money  on  their  notes  on  the  value  of 
this  equity.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  nearly  30  companies  in  or  near  New 
York  City  selling  debentures  on  such 
equities.  We  can  only  go  by  their  own 
reports  as  long  as  they  keep  going,  but 
several  have  gone  into  the  courts  and  in 
every  such  case  the  debentures  were  a 
complete  loss  to  the  investors  in  them. 

J-  J.  d. 


EMPIRE 

Cream  Separator  Factory 

WORKING  NIGHTS 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  our  friends,  among  whom  are 
many  very  particular  people.  They  recommend  Empire  Cream 
Separators  so  enthusiastically,  that  our  factory  is  compelled  to 
work  nights  to  meet  the  demand. 


Empire  Cream  Separators  are  wonderfully  efficient,  remark¬ 
ably  sanitary  and  world  renowned  for  easy,  quiet  running 
and  great  durability. 

The  adjustment  and  care  of  an  Empire  could  not  be  simpler. 
When  properly  adjusted  and  cared  for,  the  Empire  will  start 
under  the  weight  of  the  short,  light  crank  and  the  machine 
runs  so  quietly,  at  full  speed,  that  it  would  not  wake  the 
average  child  asleep  in  the  same  room.  You  may  have 

A  FREE  TRIAL 

ii  in  your  own  home.  Exchange  your  present  sepa- 
|  ]  rator  in  part  payment  for  a  brand  new  Empire. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  112 

You  will  receive  the  prompt  and  courteous  atten¬ 
tion  you  expect  from  the  makers  of  the  world’s 
most  perfect  Cream  Separator. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

BLOOMFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 

Chicago,  111.  Portland,  Ore.  Toronto,  Can.  Winnipeg,  Can. 
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ALFA 

ON  YOUR  FARM  OR  COUNTRY  ESTATE 

It  is  now  time  to  plan  and  prepare  for  the  summer  planting.  You  can  grow  Alfalfa  on  your 
farm!  But  you  must  meet  your  particular  soil  conditions—  therefore — we  will  without  cost  or  ob¬ 
ligation  give  you  expert  advice  on  the  selection  of  seed — iced  bed  preparation— planting — and 
care  necessary  to  mect>w<r  requirements  and  secure  a  perfect  stand  with  the  aid  of 

FARMOGERM  INOCULATION 

Standard  throughout  the  world 

Let  us  tell  you  of  the  method  of  growing  Vetch  with  your  spring  planting  of  Oats  to  Increase  the  Oat  crop 
and  enrich  the  soil  at  the  same  time.  Also  how  to  secure  the  same  results  by  growing  Soy  Beans  or  other  le¬ 
gumes  with  your  Corn.  All  spring  sown  clovers  should  be  inoculated,  and  a  little  fertilizer  applied  now  means 
more  hay.  Cow  Peas  and  Soy  Beans  for  Hay— ns  milk  producers,  cannot  bo  excelled.  This  is  practical  inform¬ 
ation  of  value  to  every  farmer. 

TKI.L  US  YOUH  PLANTING  IDEAS  KOR  THE  YEAR  AND  LET  US  HELP  YOU  PLAN  IT  ECONOM¬ 
ICAL!, Y  AND  EFFICIENTLY  FOR  SOIL  ENRICHMENT  AND  GENERAL  FARM  IMPROVEMENT 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

—  Our  New  Book  No.  14  Sent  free  — 


lants— Sows 

F  ertilizer — Covers 

Rows  It's  a  pleasure  to  walk  be¬ 
hind  and  watch  it.  Regu¬ 
lar  as  a  clock.  Plants  corn .  beans,  peas, 
or  beet  seeds  in  hills  or  drills;  at  same 
time  will  drop  wet  or  dry  fertilizer  in  ac¬ 
curate  amouuts  per  acre  in  hill  or  drill. 
This  is  the  original  —  the  only  genuine 
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Eclipse 

CORN  PLANTER 

is  a  great  tlmo  and  temper  saver.  No  stopping  to  fuss 
and  adjust  it.  Onco  set— you’re  ready  for  the  day  with¬ 
out  loss  of  time.  Dealers  sell  it.  If  nouo  near  you 
write  us. 

Free  Catalog — Send  for  our  64-pago  catalog,  has  a 
tool  for  each  of  your  needs.  Send  for  it  today. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR 
AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO. 

Box  No^  75  Chicopco  Falls,  Mass. 


The  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

trains  students  in  all  lines  of  veterinary  work.  Fa¬ 
cilities  unexcelled.  For  catalog,  address  LOUIS  A. 
KLEIN,  Dean,  Dept.  E,  39th  and  Woodland  Avo., 
Philadelphia, 

Milk  Prodiirpr^  for  New  York  City  market 
lTllrn  r  1  UUUliCl  CY  desiring  information  how  to 

form  branches  of  the  Dairymen  s  Dengue,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albert  Manning  Otisvillo.  N.  Y. 


The  Ready  Ration 
For  Dairy  Cows 

The  only  feed  that’s  guaranteed 
to  produce  more  milk  and  keep 
your  cows  in  better  condition. 

Here's  Our  Trial  Offer 

Go  to  your  dealer  (it  ho  can’t  supply  you. 
writo  us)  and  get  ns  many  sucks  as  you  want. 
Feed  two  sacks  (200  lbs.)  to  any  one  cow— watch 
results  two  weeks,  especially  the  second  week. 
If  Larro-feed  does  not  please  yon.  take  the  un¬ 
used  sacks  back.  No  charge  will  bo  made  for 
the  two  sacks  used  in  the  trial.  Wo  prove  the 
merit  of  Larro-feed  or  no  sale.  Yontako  no  risk. 
Largo  Free  Sample  by  parcel  poston  request. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
321  Cilleipio  Bldg.  DETROIT,  MICH. 

—  -  -  -- - .  -  ■  i — - - 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
'  Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emptiea 
its  kett loin  one  minute.  Xhesimplost 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  Jl^Soaa 
tor  particulars  aud  ask  for  circular  J 

D.  II.  Sperry  &  Co.,  BaUivia,  Ill* 


Your  Own  Drain  Tile 


THE  FARMERS’  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE 

Makes  tile  3  to  8  inches  in  diain.,  1214  inches  long.  One  man  or  boy  operates  it  by  hand 
or  power.  500  tile  per  day  by  hand,  1,200  by  power.  Tile  thoroughly  cured  by  patent 
process.  No  tamping  or  use  of  pallets.  This  machine  and  tile  used  by  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  6,000  farmers  have 
doubled  the  yield  of  land  by  underdrainage,  and  saved  75%  of  cost  by  using  our  Machine 
You  can  do  the  same.  Save  cost  of  hauling  and  breaking.  Make  perfect 
tile  $3  to  $5  per  thousand.  MACHINE  SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
TO  YOU.  TEN  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL.  SEND  NOW  for  36-page  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Tells  you  about  great  benefits  of  underdrainage,  how  to  take 
levels  and  get  grades,  make  and  lay  your  tile  at  low  cost. 


FARMERS’  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE  CO., 


Box  604  .  ST.  JOHNS,  MICH. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  Ending  Mar.  I,  1913. 


WETTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 35  @  .35 

Good  to  Choice . 32  <0  .34 

Lower  Grades  . 27  1®  .29 

Storage  . 28  @  .34 

State,  Dairy,  best . . . 32  @  .31 

Common  to  Good . 22  @  .29 

Factory . 18  @  .23 

Pacltiug  Stock.... .  1?  @  .21 

Elgin,  ill.,  butter  market  firm  at  34^  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  06  cents. 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 17  (0  .18 

Common  to  Good .  .14  <»  .16 

Skims . UJ  t®  .12 

EGGS 

White, choice  to  fancy . 27  @  .29 

Good  to  prime . 21  @  .34 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 23  (0  .24 

Common  to  Good . 16  @  .20 

Western,  best . 24  @  .27 

Under  grades . 15  @  .18 

Chocks  and  dirties . 10  »-  .18 

Storage . 08  @  .18 

Dill F. D  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap  ,  choice,  1911 . 07  @  .08 

Common  to  good . 06  .0634 

Sun  dried . 03  ®  .OSS, 

Chops,  100  lbs .  1.40  a  1.50 

Raspberries . IT  <a  .19 

Cherries . U  &  .14 

Huckleberries . 14  @  .10 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Applesr— Ben  Davis,  bbl .  1.75  a  2.25 

Hnbbardstou  . .  . .  1.75  @  3.25 

Newtown  Pippin  . .  2.50  @  4.00 


Spy  . 2.50  @  3.50 

Spitzenbnrg .  2  SO  @  3.60 

Winesap .  2  50  @  4.0U 

kSellttower . .  1.75  @  3,15 


Greening . 2.0®  @  3,00 

Baldwin .  2  00  @  3.00 

Western,  choice  varieties,  box .. .  1.50  @  2.0(1 

Common  to  good,  box . 60  @1.25 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  8,00  (alt).UO 

Long  Island,  bbl .  8.00  @  9.50 

Jersey,  bbl . . . 7.00  a  9.50 

Strawberries.  Florida,  qt.  . . . . 15  @  .28 

BEANS 

Marrow,  IU0  lbs. . . .  4.90  @  5.25 

Medium . 4.00  @  4.10 

Pea . 3.95  «a  4.10 

Red  Kidney . .  4.00  @  4  46 

White  Kidney  .  5,70  @  5.76 

Yellow  Eye . 4.00  @  4.2Q 

Lima,  California .  6.10  @  6.20 

I4QPS 

Prime  to  Choice  ............... . . 28  a  .28 

Common  to  Good...,,.....,..,.., . 20  @  25 

Pacific  Coast . . . .17  a  .23 

Old  Stock  .....  ........................  .08  @  .12 

German  Crop  ......  ...... _ _  .........  46  @  .48 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes — Long  Island,  bbl . 2.25  @  2.75 

Southern,  new,  bbl . 2,00  @  4.00 

State,  180  lbs .  1.75  @  2.00 

Maine,  168  lb.  bag .  1.85  &  2.00 

Bermuda,  new,  bbl .  4. 00  @  5.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1.50  @  2.75 

Beets,  new,  bbl .  1.00  @  2.00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 05  @  0.15 

Carrots,  bbl . 75  @  1.50 

Caultliowers,  Southern,  crate .  1.00  @  1.50 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton .  7.00  @  9.00 

Domestic  seed  ....  .  3. 00  @  4  00 

New,  Southern,  bbl.  crate . 50  @  .75 

Red,  ton . ]3.oo  @16.00 

Kale,  bbl . 40  @  .60 

Lettuce.  4bbl.  bkt .  1.00  @2.60 

Onions,  State  &  W’n.,  100  lb.  bag . 50  @  1.00 

Orange  Co..  100  lb.  bag . 25  «  76 

Conn.,  red  and  yellow,  1001b.  bug.  .50  @  .75 

Conn.  Valley,  white,  bbl .  4.00  @  8.00 

Peppers.  Fla.  carrier . 0.75  @  1.50 

Peas.  Southern,  bu .  3.0U  @  5.50 

String  Beans,  bu . .  . .  tUft  @  3.50 

Squash,  bbl . ' . 1  50  3@  2.00 

Egg  Plants.  Fla.,  box .  I  25  @  2.00 

Spinach,  bbl .  1,00  @  1.50 

Tomatoes— Sonthern  carrier  .  1.00  @  2.00 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 50  @  .75 

Rutabaga . 50  @  .90 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Oucumbers.  No.  1,  doz .  1.25  @  1.75 

No.  2,  box . 3.U0  @5.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 20  @  .50 

Toms  toes,  lb . 10  @  .20 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 2.00  @  3,50 

Lettuce,  doz . 15  @  .30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 14  @  .15 

Fowls . 14  @  .15 

Roosters .  09  @  .10 

Ducks . 18  <®  .20 

Geese . 12  @  .14 

Turkeys . . 19  @  [21 

Guineas,  pair . 65  @  .75 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best .  .23  @  .24 

Common  to  Good . 18  @  .22 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 28  @  .32 

Squab,  broilers,  pair . 80  @  .90 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 2u  @  .25 

Roasters  . . 18  •©  .24 

Fowls . 14  @  .17 

Capons— fancy . 26  <0  .28 

Ducks .  . . . ...  .15  @>  .20 

Geese . U  @  .18 

Squabs,  doz . 50  @  6.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . Iff  (in  @  20  00 

No.  2 . 17. U0  (®  18.00 

No.  3 . 14  00  @  15.00 

Clover  Mixed . 13. lit)  @  18  00 

Straw,  Rye . 19.00  @  20.OO 


MILLFEED. 

Wheat  bran,  ton .  22.00  @23.00 

Middlings . 24.00  @27.00 

Red  Dog... . 29.00  @30.50 

Corn  Meal . 25  U0  @26.00 

Linseed  meal . 30.50  @31.50 

Hominy  chop . 23.00  @24.00 


Apples, 

it 

.  .  .50 m 

.75 

Butter, 

pound . 

.  .  .I2r<7! 

.L4 

Cheese 

44 

.  .  .05(61 

.06 

Chickens, 

it 

.00 

Turkeys, 

>» 

.07 

Geese, 

n 

.  .  .18<® 

.20 

Pork, 

100  lbs . 

5.00 

Beef, 

44 

.  .  3.50  @ 

-1.00 

Mutton, 

44 

.  .  2.00(5! 

3.00 

Hay, 

ton . 

.  .  7.00  @ 

9.00 

Rutter, 

country,  35  ;  eggs, 

country  fresh. 

29 ;  apples,  choice,.  35  cents  a  peck ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  ehoiee,  SO;  turnips,  80;  parsnips, 
;  corn,  70  ;  cabbage,  four  cents  a  pound  ; 
oats,  40  ;  wheat,  95  ;  milk,  20  cents  a  gal¬ 
lon  ;  hay,  $10;  millet  hay,  $10;  straw, 
wheat,  $6 ;  Horses,  choice,  $200 ;  cows, 
choice,  $80 ;  sheep,  choice.  $4 ;  pigs,  choice, 
$10  a  pair;  calves,  veal,  10  cents  a  pound; 
coal,  per  bushel  delivered,  pEne  cents ; 
locust  posts,  choice,  each,  2.5  cents ; 
chickens,  18  cents  a  pound ;  turkeys,  25. 

Brilliant,  O.  w.  s. 


“For  the  Land’s  Salces,  use  Bowkers’ 
Feritlizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.  ” — Adv. 


For  Future 
Generations 

WlijrfUHB  with  stnllo,  loosen  or  tighten 
Iron  hoops  at  th»  weather’*  command 
when  you  can  have  a  permanent  silo, 
proof  against  waafher,  frost,  air  and 
water  ?  The  most  durable  yet  lowest 
prlca  is  the 

CRAIN E  TRIPLE  WALL  SILO 

INSIDK,  ordinary  silo  stare  construc¬ 
tion,  AND  IN  ADDITION— NEXT,  thick 
Felt  Lining — acid-,  air-  ami  water- proot 
OUTSIDE,  a  spiral  wooden  hoop  that 
starts  tapering  at  the  bottom,  winds 
around  with  ends  locked  together  like 
Interlacing  fingers,  sides  overlapped  liko 
novelty  siding.  Costs  no  more  than 
ordinary.  Write  for  booklet. 

ENSILAGE  BOOK  FREE 
Also  get  copy  of  our  valuable  book  on 
selecting,  testing,  and  raising  corn. 
It’s  free. 

THE  W.  L.  SCOTT  LUMBER  CO 

763  Main  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

529-544  Watkins  Itldir..  Milwaukee, Wis 


Wanted— Hothouse  Lambs 

Calves,  Fancy  Eggs.  Poultry.  WM.  H.  COHEN 
&  CO.,  Washington  Street,  New  York 


FOR  SfllE— ONE  FANNING  MACHINE,  one  grain  grinder 
and  one  corn  sheller,  already  rigged  for  power  or 
can  be  used  by  hand.  All  in  fine  condition.  Ad¬ 
dress.  MONMOUTH  FARMS,  Freneau.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Pure  Maple  Sugar  and  Svrup.  Also  correspondence 
with  some  poultry  raiser  for  weekly  shipments  of  soft  roast¬ 
ers.  Caji  use  fancy  hennery  browns  ami  whites.  Make  us  a  trial 
shipment.  No  commissions,  E.  EOIISBN,  822  3d  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


117 ANTED  AT  ONCE-  Young  man  to  work  on  poultry 
”  farm.  Must  be  reliahleand willing.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  Mattitucft  White  Leghorn  Farm,  Mattituck,  N.  T. 


FOR  SALE-Hitchcock  Dairy  Farm  County!  at 

the  mouth  of  Chitten ango  Creek,  broderiug  on 
Oneida  Lake,  151  acres  fertile  land.  Short  dis¬ 
tance  from  Bridgeport.  Two-story  house;  combina¬ 
tion  creamery;  lee  house;  new  Silo;  Carriage  shed; 
Hen  house;  Swine  sheds;  main  Barn  with  24  stan¬ 
chions.  AU  buildings  in  perfect  condition.  Bargain 
if  sold  atonce.  Address:  R.  W.  DrSQUE,  South 
Salina  and  Jefferson  Streets,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


For  Sale-Farm  20  Acres  XnJSSBf’Jb 

line.  Particulars  from  M.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Millville,  N. 4. 


C__  Qolp — bon  Aoe  four  row  sprayer:  used  three 

l  ur  Dale  seasons.  Price  $40,  nearly  good  as 
new.  Chris.  1).  Kloek,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Rardni-ne- Near  'rrenton  *  Philadelphia^  so  »<-re« 

4  ui  ID  Dal  gulita  on  trolley,  large,  good  7  room  home  and 
alt  necessary  outbuilding*,  22-1  fruit  trees,  only  $3,150,  part  cash  ■ 
bargain  No.  .-,3.  C.  I>.  Rose  Farm  Agency  hanghorne,  Penan 


nUin  FARMS  near  Yonngstown— Write  for  list — Also 
—  >1IU  6  large  size  Standard  make  incubators — good 
as  nevr— 40  per  cent  first  cost.  1.  WIKI, I, ,  Cortland,  Ohio 


COR  SALE— 230-acre  farm  in  heart  Western  New  York 
■  fruit  belt,  overlooking  Seneca  Lake.  Pine  old  res¬ 
idence.  Beautiful  site  for  country  home.  25  acres 
young  orchard.  Going  cheap.  S.  E.  W..  care  R.  N.-Y. 

APPLES  WANTED — No.  1  Baldwins  and  Spies:  2  or 
n  5  barrels.  State  price.  H.  W,  Barrett,  Derby,  Com. 


WANTFD-Farm  about  50-100  acre*,  with  at 
V  *  least  5  to  10  acres  commercial  or¬ 
chard  in  full  hearing,  the  remainder  of  the  land 
suitable  for  fruit.  State  age,  yield,  kind  of  trees, 
price  and  conditions  ;  distance  R.  R.  depot.  Ad¬ 
dress,  G.,  care  Rural  New-Yorkkr,  New  York 


WANTED — MEN  in  every  locality  to  demonstrate  and 
take  orders  for  the 

MELROSE  CONVERTIBLE  WAGON  BED 
new  invention  for  the  farm,  la  Boxes  and  Kaoks 
in  one:  can  be  changed  from  anyone  position  to 
any  other  in  two  minutes  or  less  time.  No  tools 
needed— just  your  bands.  Others  are  selling  them 
every  day.  So  can  you.  Every  farmer  Interested. 
Good  men  wanted  to  represent  ns.  Big  money¬ 
making  offer.  Work  all  or  spare  time.  Start  now 
and  pocket  the  profits.  Write  ns  today— get  our 
big,  finely  illustrated  book  and  money-making 
terms.  Address, 

AMERICAN  WA60N  CO..  138  Lincoln  Avenue.  DIXON.  ILL. 

W ANTED— POSITION  AS  MANAGER.  Practical  expe- 

TT  rience  in  fruit  growing  and  general  farming.  No 
objection  to  a  few  cows,  but  no  dairy.  Married. 
Best  of  references.  Address.  P.  S.  cars  R.  N.-Y. 


Wanted— Experienced  Truck  Raiser 

experiment  work  with  tomatoes  and  other  garden 
crops  in  Southern  Indiana.  Permanent  position  it 
successful  with  OGLE  LAND  CO..  LINTON.  INDIAN 


Wan4arf~P0SIT,0N  AS  FARM  AN0  dairy  superin- 

V*  u  II 1 611  TEN0ENT  or  manager  by  a  man  of  wide 

experience  in  all  the  important,  modern  requisites, 
scientific  and  practical,  certified  milk,  purebred 
stock,  proper  balancing  of  rations,  handling  of 
large  forces  of  labor  to  best  advantage,  etc.,  etc. 
Will  be  open  for  engagement  March  or  April  first. 
Excellent  references.  Address.  Manager,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED  to  make  $5. Oft  to  $10.00  a  day  easy. 
B  No  experience  or  capital  required.  Write  at 
once  for  my  big  free  proposition. 

P.  W.  GOODMAN.  President,  535  Regal  Building,  CHICAGO.  HI. 


POSITION  WANTED-AS  ASSISTANT  ON  FRIHT  FARM  by 

r;industrious,  single  man.  Good  worker.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Address,  J.  P.  HINER,  West  Salem,  Obi* 


WANTED — Hy  a  graduate  in  Agriculture — Puaftion  a*  working 
Superintendent  of  large  fruit  farm,  by  one  who  has  had  aav- 
eral  years' experience  In  fruit  culture  in  the  Northwest. 
Address,  -  -  0.  B.  R,,  care  llnra!  Xew*Yorker 


HI  ANTED — Experienced  married  man  on  Truck  and 
TT  Fruit  farm.  D.  A.  COLEMAN,  Watervliet,  N.  Y. 


YY  anted  gentleman’s  farm.  Thoroughly  exper¬ 
ienced  and  up-to-date.  Best  of  References. 
F;  H.  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker 


J/UanfpW— iiarned  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm, 
ii  anitu  woman  to  milk.  Give  reference  and 
wagesexpectedin  first  letter.  Ed.  Foster,  Gowands,  NY. 


SHIPPERS 


IP  you  want  to  get  the  moat  money  out  of  your  DRESSED 
AND  LIVE  POULTRY,  CALVES,  PIGS,  BUTTER  AND 
EGGS,  SHIP  TO  US.  One  of  GREATER  NEW  YORK’S 
LARGEST  WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 


LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs .  5.80  @8  25 

Bulls . 5.00  @6  90 

Cows . .  3,u0  @  6.30 

Calves,  1’iime  Veal,  100  lbs.., . 8.50  @12.50 

Culls .  6  00  @  8  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 4.00  @  5.50 

Lambs .  8  00  @  9  (JO 

Hogs .  7  50  @  8.00 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  good  to  prime . )5  @  .16 

Common . 09  @  .14 

Pork,  light  weights . n  @  .;j 

Mediums  and  heavy . .09  @  .10 

Hothouse  lambs,  bead .  6.00  @  9.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1.01  @  ... 

No.  2,  Red . 1.10  @  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.03  @  ... 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 55  @  .68 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 37  @  .41 

Rye . 65  @  .68 

WOOL 

New  York  Fleeces.  Fine,  unwashed .  22  <5i  28 

Ohio  half  blood  combing  . >8  @  ,2» 

Kentucky,  three  eighths  blood . 31  @  32 

Michigan,  half  blood . 27  @  .38 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay: 


Eggs  fancy  white,  doz . 40  @  .45 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid . ,3Q  @  .35 

Gathered  and  storage  . 18  @  .25 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . 1U  @  .45 

Tub,  choice . 35  @  .38 

Apples,  table  sorts,  bbl . 4.00  @  5.50 

Potatoes,  bushel .  LOO  @1.06 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb . . . 25  @  .38 

Fowls . . . 18  @  .32 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Butter,  nearby  creamery . . . 36  @  .36 

Western  Creamery . 34  @  .35 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery . 25  @  .26 

Gathered,  fresh  . 20  @  .32 

Apples,  dessert  varieties,  bbL .  2.50  @  3.50 

Common  kinds . 1.50  @  3.06 

Cranberries,  bbl .  7.00  @  9.00 

Potatoes.  2  bu.  bag  .  1.26  @  1  36 

Dressed  meats— Veal  . II  @  .16 

Pork . 11  @  .11)^ 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls . 17  @  .20 

Roasters  . 19  @  .30 

Turkeys . 22  @  .26 

Hay— No.  1  .  21.00  @31.50 

No.  2  . 18.50  @19.08 

No.  3  . 15.00  @15.50 

Straw—  Rye .  . 20.00  @20.50 

Millfeed —Bran,  ton . 23.0(1  @24  50 

Middlings . ..24.00  »IT.OO- 

Mixed  feed . 24  50  @17.50 

Gluten . 39.00  @28.90 


OLD  TIME  MARKETS. 

The  following  New  York  State  price* 
are  found  in  the  market  quotations  of  th« 
first  number  of  The  Rural  NEW-YouKna, 
dated  January  3y  18501. 


Wheat,  bushel . $1.03  ©$1.04 

Corn,  “  .  .45  ki  .50' 

Gats  “  .31®  .33 

Rye  “  53®  .53 

Potatoes,  “  . 31  @  .ST 


CONRON  BROS.  CO.,  131st  St.  <fc  12th  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  T. 


Don’t  Break  Your  Back 


Let  Electricity  Start  the  Engine 


WHY  make  yourself  hump  every  time  you  start  your  engine 
why  put  up  with  all  the  fussing,  delay  and  uncertainty 
of  cranking  when  you  can  get  the  Electric  Starting 
Woodpecker,  that  starts  by  electricity  from  the  touch  of 
a  button,  yet  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  engines. 


Its  electric  starting  feature  alone  adds  many 
dollars  extra  value — but,  listen  to  this — Self¬ 
priming  gasoline  mixer,  insuring  easy 
cold  weather  starting — Self-contained 
power  plant — nothing  to  get  out  of 
order.  Speed  regulator  —  can 
change  speed  white  running. 

Hopper  cooler  which  can 
never  let  cylinder  run  too 
hot  or  too  cold,  is  positively 
frost-proof  and  can  ’  t freeze 
— special  feature  pro- 


30  Days’ 
FREE  TRIAL 


Just  a  simple  requestfron* 
you  and  you  can  get  an  Elec¬ 
tric  Starting  Woodpecker  to  use 
30  days  on  free  trial.  We  let 
the  engine  sell  itself.  Don't 


tects  it.  Mounted  on 
steel  girder  sub¬ 
base.  Can  be  set 
on  ground, 
floor  or 
wagon  —  no 
foundation 
necessary. 


Afo  other 
farm  engine 
ever  contain¬ 
ed  so  many 
strong  features  i 
— every  one  a  qual¬ 
ity  point. 


Electric  Starting 


WOODPECKER 

You  will  be  slighting  your  own  interests  if  you  close  a'  deal 
Pfor  any  engine  before  getting  the  full  fac.s  about  the  Wood- 
Tpecker  It  sets  a  new  standard  in  farm  engine  construction 
—the  very  latest  design — the  strongest  power  for  size — develops 
fa  big  surplus  over  rated  horsepower — requires  the  least  at¬ 
tention  to  operate  and  the  most  handsome  in  appearance.  You 
|  Simply  must  get  the  facts  at  once.  Write  us  quick. 

This  Book  Tells  All 


Write  for  it  today.  You  need  this  book  no  matter  what  power 
you  are  now  using  or  ever  will  use.  It  contains 
information  about  all  kinds  of  farm  power,  pre¬ 
sented  from  an  impartial  standpoint.  Don’t 
delay — mail  a  postal  or  letter  NOW.  Address 

THE  MIDDLETOWN  MACHINE  CO. 

1616  First  St.,  Middletown,  Ohio 
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Mounted 
On  Steel 
Girder  Sub-bate 
— No  Foundation  To  Build 


“ ‘  Sal  Vet  ’  is  certainly  a  great  remedy  for  horses 
troubled  with  worms,  or  out  of  condition.  1  have 
also  found  it  fine  for  cows,  my  experience  having 
been  that  their  feed  goes  farther  and  the  flow  of 
milk  increased.” — Grant  S.'Shaw,  Prop.,  Good  View 
Farm,  Gowanda,  N.  Y, 


“I  find  ‘Sal-Vet’  simply  great  for  hogs  and 
sheep,  as  well  as  for  other  stock.”— N.  E.  Sharp, 
Oxford,  N.  Y. 

•‘After  killing  my  hogs  and  examining  them  in¬ 
side,  I  found  them  in  as  good  condition  as  any  I 
ever  saw.  ‘Sal-Vet’  is  certainly  a  good  condi¬ 
tioner;  after  feeding  it,  the  hogs  improve  rapidly,'’ 
— W.  O.  Gordon,  Bedford  Hill,  N.  Y, 


“  I  had  eight  pigs  in  my  basement  and  altho'  I  fed 
them  well,  they  looked  scrawny  and  did  not  thrive. 
I  then  removed  them  to  quarters  outside  and  fed 
them  the  ‘Sal-Vet  for  a  month  or  so  continu¬ 
ally.  They  surely  are  doing  finely  and  today  are 
BOUNCERS.”— G.  H.  McDuffie,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 

“I  lost  a  number  of  hogs,  and  more  were  dying 
when  I  sent  for  your  ‘  Sal-  V et.’  Fed  it  to  them  im- 


lucmatui y  its  ttinvui  auu  tuey  at  once  piCKed 

up  and  are  flourishing  and  thriving  like  the  biblical 
‘Green  Bay  Tree.’  We  have  been  killing  some  of 
these  hogs  and  selling  them  for  more  than  the 
market  prices.  If  it  had  not  been  forthe  •  Sal-Vet’ 
fed  them,  I  am  sure  that  we  would  not  have  had 
one  left  to  sell.”— Edward  F.  Dibble  (Seedgrower), 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  ’ 


thrive 

on  the  food  the 
pig  should  get.  The 
animal  starves,  loses 
flesh,  finally  dies  and 
your  profit  vanishes. 
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Sal-Vet  pre¬ 
vents  diseases 
among  hogs 
makes  them  put 
on  flesh  and  grow 
into  profits  fast. 
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I9  II  Stop  If  our  Losses  From  Worms 
I9 II  Prove  It  GO  Days  Before  You  Pay 

Uiauuaic  nc*  /  .  .  % 

of  Pharmacy  Ill  drive  out  the  deadly  pests  that  steal  your  profits.  I’ll  make  every  animal  on  your 
place  worm-free,  thrifty,  and  put  them  in  condition  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  their  feed — make  them 
bring  you  the  most  profit— if  you  will  just  send  me  the  coupon  below. 


Sidney  R.  Feil, 
Registered 
Pharmacist,  and 
Graduate  Na¬ 
tional 


Sal-Vet  Is  Not  a  Stock  Food 

but  a  medicated  stock  salt.  It  is  saving  farmers  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  by 
breaking  the  grip  of  deadly  worms  on  the  live  stock  industry.  No  dosing,  no  drench¬ 
ing,  no  bother — just  let  your  stock  doctor  themselves  60  days  before  you  pay.  You 
will  be  astonished  at  the  results.  Prominent  breeders  endorse  Sal-Vet • 


“We  handle  a  great  many  hogs,  raise  a  good  many,  and  buy 
several  hundred  in  the  course  of-  a  year;  in  fact,  always  have 
several  hundred  on  hand. 

“We  have  never  seen  as  fine  pigs  as  those  of  our  own  raising 
that  have  been  fed  liberally  on  Sal-Vet.  We  have  April  pigs 
that  will  weigh  150  to  200  pounds  (Sept.  6th)  and  are  as  pretty 
and  slick  as  pictures.  Your  Sal-Vet  was  certainly  a  gooa  thing 
for  them.”— J.  H.  MILLER  &  SON,  Peru,  Ind. 

“I  write  to  say  that  I  have  been  a  free  user  of  Sal- Vet  ever 
since  its  introduction,  and  find  that  it  is  the  most  perfect  worm 
exterminator  on  the  market  today.  It  wi  1  positively  do  all  that 
you  claim  for  it.  There  is  nothing  within  my  knowledge  as  good 
and  reliable  or  as  cheap." — E.  C.  STONE,  Peoria,  Ill.,  Sec.  Amer. 
Hampshire  Swine  Record  Ass’n,  Pres.  Ill.  Swine  Breeders  Ass’n. 


“My  hogs  are  doing  fine  since  feeding 
great  worm  expeller.” — R.  D.  MOltRIfc 


Sal-Vet.  It  is  surely  a 
,  Dawson,  Nebr. 


“A  lot  of  hogs  have  died  in  this  country  from  swine  plague  or 
cholera.  Some  of  them  were  within  three  miles  of  me,  but  I 
have  been  feeding  ‘Sal-Vet’  and  have  not  lost  a  single  hog.  They 
are  all  doing  well,  eat  all  I  give  them  and  have  good  appetites 
for  more.”— (Signed)  D.  A.  ROSS, 

Route  No.  2,  Kingman,  Kans. 

Breeder  of  Pure  Bred  Poland  Chinas. 

“Please  send  us  two  more  barrels  of  Sal-Vet  at  once.  This  is 
the  best  preparation  we  have  ever  used.  We  give  all  our  sheep, 
horses  and  over  100  hogs  free  access  to  it.  It  is  all  you  claim.” 
— A.  J.  LOVEJOY,  Roscoe,  Ill.,  Sec.  Berkshire  Breeders’  Ass’n. 


The  Great 
Worm 
Destroyer 


The  Great 
Live  Stock 
Conditioner 


“The  hog  cholera  is  all  around  us  in  this  neighborhood,  but 
60  far  there  is  not  a  single  case  among  the  hogs  belonging  to  the 
men  who  are  feeding  Sal-Vet.”— THOMAS  CANNEDY,  Rood- 
house,  Ill. 


Since  giving  our  hogs  Sal-Vet,  all  of  them  are  well  and  doing 

3x .  '  "  —  - 


finely,  although  hog  cholera  is  all  around  us, 
Delphos,  O 


-ED.  COLLINS, 


All  farm  animals  need  Sal-Vet  to  make  them  big  profit  makers.  I  offer  you  Sal- Vet  on  a 
plan  that  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  try.  You  don’t  risk  a  single  penny. 

Don’t  Send  Any  Money— Just  the  Coupon 

If  y°u  hH  out  this  coupon — tell  me  how  many  head  of  stock 

you  have — mail  it  to  me,  I  will  ship  you  enough  Sal- Vet  to  last 
**  V  fill  ~ c _ „i - 1 _ _ : _ 


**  -v 

^o4\\me  a  cent.  Send  this  coupon  today, 

v  V 


SUBNET  R.  FEIL,  President 

FEIL  CO.  Mfg.  Chemists 

OeptHM  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


l-day  trial  shipments  ere  based  on  1  lb.  of  Sal- Vet  for  each  hotr 
or  Bheep,  and  4  lbs.  for  each  horse  or  head  of  cattle,  as  near  as 
we  can  come  without  breaking  regular  packages. 
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Read  These  Letters  From 
Farmers  Who  Accepted 
My  60  Day  Trial  Offer 
of  Sal -Vet 


Little  Pigs  Only  a  Few  Weeks  Old 


are  often  found  loaded  with  worms.  Hogs  of  all  ages  suffer  from  these  parasites. 
They  become  run  down,  weak,  then  cholera  gets  in  its  deadly  work.  Read  these  letters. 
See  what  it  means  to  have  healthy,  worm-free  hogs  when  cholera  breaks  out  in  your 
neighborhood.  “A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.”  Protect  your  stock  at  my  risk. 


Your  Sal-Vet  saved  my 'hogs.  Many  other  herds 
all  around  me  died  from  hog  cholera,  but  mine  are  still 
all  healthy.  I  can  attribute  their  escape  to  nothing 
but  Sal-Vet.  — It.  B.  J-euske,  Hoyt,  Kans. 

“l  am  feeding  Sal-Vet  and  find  ft  la  without  doubt 
the  best  medicine  of  hogs  I  ever  saw.  It  Is  ridding 
my  hogs  of  worms  by  the  hundred,  and  I  am  recom¬ 
mending  it  to  my  neighbors,  several  ct  whom  have 
decided  to  feed  It  too.’’— Walter  Gray,  R.  No.  4. 
Huntsville,  Mo. 

.  "lap  very  much  pleased  with  the  results  from  feed¬ 
ing  Sal-Vet  I  have  had  r.o  stek  hogs  while  my  next 
nc  ghbor  has  lost  over  thirty  from  cholera.  I  surely 
will  never  again  be  without  Sal-Vet  on  my  place.” — 
Roy  C.  Truitt,  Lincoln  City.  Del. 

"Have  fed  Sal-Vet  to  hogs  and  lost  none.  Neighbors 
both  sides  of  me — east  and  west — have  had  cholera  bad. 
One  west  of  me  on  adjoining  farm,  lost  about  40  hogs 
and  pigs  with  cholera.  The  one  east,  on  adjoining 
farm,  lost  all  he  had,  excepting  four." — A.  J.  Hoffman. 
Lelpslc,  Ohio. 

”1  have  tested  your  Sal- Vet  thoroughly  and  must 
say  that  It  Is  without  doubt  the  best  remedy  for  hogs 
that  I  ever  saw.  At  the  time  I  got  It,  my  sows  and 
pigs  were  In  very  bad  condition.  They  looked  rough, 
would  scarcely  eat  and  began  to  die.  I  had  lost  three 
thoroughbred  Berkshire  pigs  Then  1  commenced 
feeding  Sal-Vet  as  directed  and  the  results  have  been 
most  gratifying. 

Their  coats  have  become  sleek  and  glossy,  their  skins 
soft,  thay  eat  all  I  give  them  and  are  making  better 
returns  In  weight  than  ever  before.” — J.  p.  Hunter. 
Geiger,  Ala. 

"We  have  used  one  barrel  a  >  Sal-Vet  and  now  want 
another,  as  we  find  It  Is  good  medicine.” —  P.  G.  Hen¬ 
derson,  Ex-Presldent,  Red  Poll  Cattle  Club  of  America. 
Central  City,  la 

Since  feeding  Sal-Vet  to  our  cows,  they  give  more 
milk. than  they  ever  have  at  this  time  of  the  year — In 
fact,  their  yield  has  been  equal  to  that  given  when  they 
were  on  fine  clover  pasture. 

I  have  the  finest  fattening  hogs  of  anybody.  In  the 
county,  and  they  were  just  common  scrub  hogs.  too. 
People  have  come  from  miles  around  to  look  at  these 
hogs,  and  to  find  out  what  I  was  feeding  them.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  my  neighbors  have  lost  nearly  their  entire  herd 
of  hogs,  but  since  I  have  been  feeding  Sal-Vet  there 
lias  not  been  a  sick  hog  on  the  place.” — Morton  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Eddyvllle,  Ky. 

”1  never  Invested  money  In  anything  from  which  1 
derived  as  much  bonefit  as  I  did  from  Sal-Vet.  My 
horses  were  In  bad  shape  before  I  began  feeding  It  and 
after  using  Sal-Vet  a  short  time,  they  rapidly  picked  up 
and  now  are  In  better  shape  than  ever  before.  I  also 
used  Sal-Vet  on  a  bunch  of  seventeen  hogs  and  never 
had  better  hogs  than  these.  They  average  210  lbs.  a 
piece,  and  are  less  than  five  months  old.” — H.  W.  Ury, 
Evansport,  Ohio. 

"Before  I  got  your  Sal-Vet  my  hogs  were  In  bad 
shape — ailllcted  with  a  terrible  cough  and  had  no  ap¬ 
petite.  After  feeding  Sal-Vet  for  three  weeks  you 
would  not  recognize  the  animals  as  the  same  bunch. 
The  cough  Is  about  gone  and  they  are  eating  nearly 
double  what  they  did  before.” — L.  P.  Raymond, 
Malcolm,  Iowa 

“Ship  us  at  once  another  800-pound  barrel  of  Sal-Vet. 
We  find  it  an  invaluable  asset  to  successful  sheep  farm¬ 
ing.  Every  sheep  on  our  place  is  in  excellent,  thrifty 
condition.” — Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons,  Pewaukce,  Wls. 

“Few  things  afford  me  more  pleasure  than  handing 
you  the  enclosed  check  in  payment  of  your  Sal-Vet.  I 
have  just  shipped  a  carload  of  hog3  that  went  within  a 
nickel  of  topping  the  market.  These  hogs  were  on 
Sal-Vet — most  or  my  neighbors  lost  their  entire  herds 
from  diseases.”— W.  J.  Butler,  229  De  Sota,  Ottawa,  111. 

“When  I  received  your  Sal-Vet  a  number  of  my  hogs 
were  sick;  since  feeding  it  they  look  perfectly  well,  and 
are  doing  fine.  My  neighbors,  who  have  not  been  feeding 
Sal-Vet  are  losing  hogs  right  along.” — J.  W.  Logan, 
Route  No.  2,  Box  9,  Towanda,  Kansas. 


Prices 


40  lbs.,  $2.25;  100  lbs.,  $5.00- 

_  200  lbs., $9. 00;  300  lbs.,  $13.00: 

500  lbs.,  $21.12.  No  orders 
filled  for  less  than  40  lbs.  Never  sold  in  bulk; 
only  in  Trade-Marked  “Sal-Vet”  Packages. 
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SELECTING  A  FARM. 

Some  of  us  ‘-back-to-the-landers”  do  not  know  what  to 
look  for  when  we  go  hunting  a  farm.  Will  you  ask  sonic 
of  your  practical  farmers  of  solid  experience  to  tell  us 
what  “signs”  we  should  look  for  in  seeking  to  locate,  so 
that  we  may  pick  out  a  suitable  place  ?  s.  b. 

IMPORTANT  POINTS.— Many  things  should  be 
considered  aside  from  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  soil.  I  shall  mention  a  few  of  them, 
not  perhaps  in  the  order  of  their  im¬ 
portance.  A  farm  is  valuable  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  demand  for  its  products  and 
its  proximity  to  the  consumer.  A  good 
market  is  sometimes  rather  to  be  chosen 
than  fertile  soil.  One  of  our  most  able 
writers  on  rural  economics  has  said 
that  he  would  deduct  $5  per  acre  from 
the  price  of  a  farm  for  every  mile  away 
from  town  or  shipping  point.  He  has 
not  put  it  any  too  strongly,  for  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  facilities  for  marketing  are 
large  elements  in  the  value  of  a  farm. 

It  is  variously  estimated  that  a  farm  in 
a  locality  where  the  roads  are  generally 
improved  is  worth  from  $10  to  $25  per 
acre  more  than  the  same  farm  would 
be  worth  if  the  roads  were  unimproved. 

It  is  difficult  to  compute  the  value  of 
churches,  schools  and  society  in  dollars 
and  cents.  One  may  have  been  deprived 
of  educational  advantages  himself,  but 
he  wants  them  for  his  children,  and  a 
farm  is  worth  much  more  in  a  com* 
munity  where  schools  are  appreciated 
and  provided  than  where  they  are  run 
as  cheaply  as  possible.  Similarly  one 
may  not  be  religiously  inclined  himself, 
but  would  not  want  to  live  in  a  church¬ 
less  community.  Also  a  good  healthy 
social  life  in  a  community  is  a  price¬ 
less  asset.  We  can  live  this  life  only 
once,  and  we  should  aim  to  put  all  we 
can  into  it  and  get  all  we  can  out  of 
it.  One  cannot  take  churches,  schools 
and  a  healthy  social  life  with  him  into 
a  community,  and  they  are  so  vital  to 
successful  living  that  I  would  not  buy 
a  farm  in  a  community  where  they  were 
not  strong  and  dominant. 

PROBABLE  GROWTH  AND  DE¬ 
VELOPMENT. — I  should  take  a  broad, 
general  view  of  the  section  in  which  I 
thought  of  locating,  and  determine  as 
far  as  possible  what  its  future  develop¬ 
ment  and  economic  importance  may  be. 

To  illustrate,  take  Northeastern  Ohio. 

This  section  is  bound  to  have  a  great 
future.  The  best  iron  ore  in  the  coun¬ 
try  is  the  Lake  Superior  ore,  and  the 
best  coal  is  in  the  section  comprising 
Southeastern  Ohio,  Southwestern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  the  Virginias.  This  ore 
and  coal  naturally  meet  in  Northeastern 
Ohio,  which  means  that  this  section  is 
to  be  the  center  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  of  the  country,  and  hence  also  of  allied 
manufacturing  interests.  Then,  again.  Northeastern 
Ohio  is.  by  its  geographical  position,  on  the  great 
natural  highway  of  the  nation  between  the  East  and 
the  seaboard  and  the  great  fertile  West.  A  farm 
where  interests  are  varied  and  development  probable 
is  worth  more  than  where  these  conditions  are  im¬ 
possible,  and  business  runs  along  in  a  rut. 


GEOLOGICAL  FORMATION.— I  should  want  to 
know  something  about  the  geological  formation  of 
the  section  in  which  I  thought  of  locating.  The  say¬ 
ing  is  old  and  true  that  a  limestone  soil  is  a  rich  soil. 
I  should  choose  first  a  farm  on  a  limestone  forma¬ 
tion;  second,  sandstone,  and-  third,  shale.  I  would 
also  much  prefer  a  farm  in  the  glaciated  sections  of 
the  country.  Coming  now  to  the  farm  itself,  I  would 
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consider  the  buildings.  Are  they  well  located?  Are 
they  in  good  repair?  Are  they  adapted  to  the  work 
you  wish  to  do?  It  often  costs  about  as  much  to 
remodel,  make  sanitary  and  put  in  repair  a  set  of 
buildings  as  to  build  new,  and  the  job  is  more 
troublesome  for  the  man  planning  it. 

ELEVATION.— Next  I  would  consider  the  general 
lay  of  the  land,  and  choose  a  location  that  has  good 


air  and  frost  drainage,  rather  than  a  low,  flat,  frost 
pocket.  This  is  of  prime  importance  if  fruit  is  to 
figure  in  the  output  of  the  farm.  The  shape  of  the 
farm,  too,  is  important.  And  I  would  look  to  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  fields,  or  the  possibility  of  arranging 
them,  so  that  all  may  be  convenient  of  access  to  the 
house  and  barn.  This  is  worth  much  more  to  a  farm 
in  money  value  than  one  might  suppose  at  first  thought. 

DRAINAGE  FACILITIES.— Then  I 
would  not  buy  a  farm  that  had  not 
either  good  natural  drainage  or  a  good 
outlet  for  artificial  drainage.  In  con¬ 
sidering  a  soil  look  well  to  its  drainage 
requirements.  A  soil  in  which  water 
will  stand  even  a  very  few  days  in  the 
Spring  or  after  soaking  rains  is  in  need 
)f  drainage,  and  may  require  a  drainage 
n vestment  of  from  $15  to  $35  an  acre 
o  lit  it  for  successful  agriculture.  You 
can  tell  something  of  the  drainage  needs 
of  a  soil  by  going  onto  it  in  a  very  wet 
time  and  digging  a  hole  three  or  four 
feet  deep,  and  watching  the  behavior 
of  water  in  it.  If  it  fills  with  water 
and  stands  nearly  full,  you  will  know 
that  drainage  is  necessary.  If  it  fills 
rapidly,  you  may  know  that  the  soil 
drains  easily  and  you  may  put  drains  a 
good  distance  apart.  If  it  fills  slowly, 
you  may  conclude  that  drains  must  be 
put  close  together  to  dry  the  soil. 

T  f  in  digging  the  hole  you  can  readily 
spade  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  three  or 
four  feet,  and  find  the  water  coming 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  you 
may  know  that  you  can  drain  deep 
(three  to  four  feet).  But  if  you  find  a 
soil  at  a  depth  of  18  to  30  inches  that 
is  so  hard  you  cannot  spade  it,  and  if 
you  find  the  water  coming  into  the  hole 
at  the  sides  at  about  the  depth  of  the 
hard  layer,  you  may  reason,  in  general, 
that  it  may  not  pay  to  put  tile  much  be¬ 
low  the  hard  ground.  The  land  under¬ 
laid  with  the  hardpan  is  not  worth  near¬ 
ly  so  much  as  soil  not  so  underlaid. 

ACIDITY. — Next,  I  would  determine 
the  condition  of  the  soil  as  to  acidity. 
Most  of  our  older  soils,  especially  on  the 
non-limestone  formations,  have  become 
acid  to  the  extent  that  their  productive¬ 
ness  is  greatly  impaired.  If  clover  is 
growing  luxuriantly  on  the  farm  in 
question  and  in  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood.  you  may  at  once  conclude  that  the 
soil  is  not  acid.  But  if  clover  fails,  and 
blue  litmus  paper  turns  red  or  pinkish, 
after  being  in  the  damp  soil  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  you  may  conclude  that  the  soil  is 
acid  to  the  extent  that  you  must  use 
lime  before  you  can  do  any  very  suc¬ 
cessful  farming.  In  this  case  I  would 
want  to  know  the  cost  of  lime  at  the 
nearest  station.  It  will  probably  cost 
$5  to  $10  per  acre  to  correct  acidity. 
KINDS  OF  SOILS. — Soils  are  generally  classified 
as  sands,  clays,  loams,  etc.,  according  to  their  com¬ 
position.  They  are  spoken  of  as  heavy  or  light  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  ease  of  cultivation:  warm  or  cold, 
early  or  late,  according  to  their  relative  temperatures, 
especially  during  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Sandy 
soils  are  easily  worked,  warm  and  early,  but  may  suf¬ 
fer  from  drought,  and  are  bard  to  keep  up.  Clays 
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are  cold,  heavy  and  late,  but  if  properly  handled  are 
productive  and  durable.  A  mixture  of  sand  and  clay 
is  called  a  loam,  and  for  general  farming  is  more 
desirable  than  either  the  lighter  sand  or  the  heavier 
clay.  The  color  of  the  soil  is  important.  Black  soils 
are  proverbially  rich.  They  are  full  of  humus.  Red 
soils  are  usually  strong  soils — sometimes  hard  to 
work.  Light  colored  soils  are  usually  deficient  in  hu¬ 
mus  and  not  so  valuable.  Choose  a  soil  rich  in  humus. 
It  is  productive,  works  easy,  holds  moisture,  and  in 
every  way  desirable.  No  matter  how  rich  (full  of 
plant  food)  a  soil  may  be  chemically,  if  its  humus 
content  is  exhausted  it  is  an  unproductive  soil.  A 
few  inches  below  the  surface  there  is  usually  a  line 
at  which  the  color  and  appearance  abruptly  changes. 
The  darker,  richer  looking  portion  above  this  line  is 
called  soil.  That  below  is  termed  subsoil.  Choose  a 
farm  on  which  the  soil  is  deep ;  seven  to  10  inches 
and  more  is  considered  a  deep  soil.  Three  to  six 
inches  is  a  shallow  soil. 

ADAPTABILITY. — The  country  is  full  of  failures 
because  farmers  have  failed  to  study  the  adaptability 
of  their  soils  to  the  line  of  farming  carried  on.  I 
would  inquire  diligently  into  the  record  of  the  farm 
under  consideration;  get  its  history.  Find  out  what 
crops  have  been  grown  and  how  successfully;  how 
the  land  has  been  handled,  what  fertilizer  has  been 
used  and  with  what  results.  I  would  extend  this  in¬ 
quiry  to  surrounding  farms  of  the  same  general  for¬ 
mation  and  soil  characteristics.  In  this  connection  a 
man  of  experience  will  note  the  character  of  the  na¬ 
tive  timber  and  vegetation.  A  predominance  of  chest¬ 
nut,  hemlock,  etc.,  indicates  a  thin  soil  deficient  in 
lime.  Sugar  maple  lands  are  good  wheat  and  orchard 
lands.  Beech  lands  are  heavy  and  cold.  Hickory,  elm 
and  ash  lands  are  strong,  usually  good  corn  lands 
when  drained.  A  luxuriant  growth  of  White,  Black 
and  Red  oaks  interspersed  with  hickory  and  ash  of 
good  development  is  an  indication  of  a  desirable  soil 
for  general  farming.  See  the  farm  in  the  growing 
season  and  note  the  habit  of  growth  as  well  as  the 
kinds  of  vegetation.  A  short,  stocky,  sturdy  growth 
is  desirable  rather  than  a  tall,  slender,  open  growth. 
In  choosing  a  farm  don’t  listen  to  the  land  agent’s 
story.  Search  out  some  reliable  “old  settler”  in  the 
community,  and  pump  him  for  the  facts.  And  don’t 
be  in  a  hurry.  f.  l.  allen. 

Ohio. 

A  SEED  POTATO  INDUSTRY. 

Drained  Land  in  Vermont. 

Part  II. 

While,  as  has  been  stated,  the  soil  where  these  po¬ 
tatoes  are  grown  is  naturally  strong,  fertilizer  is 
freely  used.  These  Vermont  farmers  do  not  quite  un¬ 
derstand  the  point  of  view  of  the  western  people  who 
tell  them  mixed  fertilizers  ate  worthless  or  worse. 
The  Vermont  men  know  that  when  they  use  fertilizer 
they  make  a  profit.  Mr.  Brigham  has  worked  out 
a  home  mixture  as  follows : 

Nitrogen  Phosphoric  Potash 


Pounds 

Acid 

Pounds 

Pounds 

250 

pounds 

nitrate  of  soda... 

37.5 

300 

pounds 

cotton-seed  meal .  . . 

18.5 

8.4 

2.6 

350 

pounds 

tankage  . 

17.5 

49. 

700 

pounds 

acid  phosphate  .  .  . 

98. 

400 

pounds 

sulphate  of  potash 

192. 

73.5 

155.4 

194.6 

3.6% 

7.7% 

9.7% 

A  saving  of  over  $2  could  be  made  by  using  muriate 
in  place  of  sulphate  of  potash,  but  the  latter  is  better 
for  the  potato  crop.  It  is  believed  that  the  muriate 
hastens  the  maturity  of  the  crop  in  a  dry  season. 
There  is  a  large  buyers’  'club  at  St.  Albans  which 
buys  each  year  both  chemicals  and  feed  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  The  prices  vary  from  year  to  year.  They  use 
1,000  pounds  per  acre  of  this  mixture — all  put  in 
the  drill  at  planting.  Readers  may  be  interested  in 
other  fertilizer  mixtures  used  by  these  St.  Albans 
farmers  so  two  more  are  given : 


300  pounds  nitrate  of  soda ....  45. 

400  pounds  tankage  .  20.  56. 

300  pounds  cotton-seed  meal  . .  18.4  8.4 

700  pounds  acid  phosphate  ....  98. 

300  pounds  muriate  of  potash .  .  150. 


83.4  162.4  152.6 

4.1%  8.1%  7.6% 

FOR  TOPDRESSING  GRASSLAND. 

Pounds  Pounds  Pounds 

1000  pounds  nitrate  of  soda...  150. 

700  pounds  acid  phosphate...  98. 

300  pounds  muriate  of  potash  1 50. 


150.  98.  150. 

7  Kit/.  A  Clfrf-  7 


TILLAGE. — The  plan  is  to  do  all  tillage  with  har- 
'row  and  cultivator  and  avoid  hand  work  as  much  as 
possible.  After  the  potatoes  are  planted,  the  field  is 
harrowed  frequently  with  the  smoothing  harrow  until 
the  plants  are  ready  to  break  ground.  This  conserves 
moisture  and  kills  the  weeds  almost  as  soon  as  they 
sprout.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  up  so  that  the  rows 
may  be  seen  a  broad-toothed  cultivator  is  used,  and 
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it  is  run  as  deeply  as  possible.  The  root  system  of 
the  plant  is  studied,  and  future  cultivations  are 
gauged  so  that  no  damage  will  be  done  to  the  roots. 
After  the  roots  have  extended  out  so  that  deep  culti¬ 
vation  near  the  plant  would  prune  off  many  roots 
the  deep  cultivation  is  confined  to  the  center  of  the 
row.  Finally  only  shallow  workings  are  given  with 
the  spike-toothed  cultivator.  The  plants  are  hilled 
but  slightly,  and  shallow  cultivation  is  kept  up  after 
every  rain,  or  at  frequent  intervals  until  the  tops  cover 
the  ground. 

SPRAYING. — As  soon  as  potato  bugs  become 
plentiful  enough  to  cause  damage  the  potatoes  are 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  in  which  are  put  one 
pound  of  Paris  green  and  six  pounds  of  arsenate  of 
lead  to  the  hundred  gallons.  The  Bordeaux  mixture 
is  used  thus  early  so  that  the  lower  part  of  the  plant, 
which  is  difficult  to  reach  with  later  sprayings,  may 
become  covered  and  because  Bordeaux  acts  as  a  de¬ 
terrent  to  the  little  black  flea-beetles  which  puncture 
the  leaves  and  do  much  damage.  Three  applications 
are  necessary  usually  to  hold  the  insects  in  check, 
then  two  or  three  subsequent  applications  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  the  plants  well  protected  through  their 
growing  season.  Last  Summer  we  gave  a  picture  of 
Mr.  Brigham’s  apparatus  for  handling  the  Bordeaux 
problem.  The  picture  is  repeated  on  page  382,  Fig. 
125,  so  as  to  show  the  method  of  making  Bordeaux 
rapidly. 

DIGGING  AND  COST. — The  digging  is  done  with 
an  elevator  digger,  which  lifts  the  tubers,  shakes  off 
vines  and  dirt,  and  leaves  the  tubers  on  top.  These 
are  picked  up  into  crates  holding  a  bushel,  and  hauled 
to  a  storehouse  and  emptied  into  bins.  The  cost  of 
growing  such  a  crop  will  naturally  vary  with  the  price 
of  seed  and  fertilizer  and  the  weather,  but  from  year 
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to  year  the  average  cost  will  come  to  about  $75  per 
acre.  This  includes  rent  of  land  and  all  labor  and 
material  and  puts  the  crop  in  the  storehouse.  The 
Irish  Cobbler  is  largely  grown.  This  is  an  early  vari¬ 
ety,  and  with  a  fairly  good  year  will  make  300  bushels 
of  marketable  tubers  to  the  acre.  The  average  from 
year  to  year  would  be  a  little  less.  A  later  variety 
with  a  longer  growing  season  would  give  a  heavier 
yield. 

IMPROVED  SEED. — In  addition  to  his  general 
crop,  Mr.  Brigham  carries  on  a  breeding  or  test  plot 
experiment.  The  object  of  this  is  to  compare  the 
producing  power  of  individual  potatoes.  As  we  all 
know,  certain  hills  in  any  field  will  give  a  great 
yield,  while  beside  or  near  to  them  will  be  other  hills 
having  the  same  care  which,  in  spite  of  a  big  vine, 
produce  only  a  few  tubers.  Will  these  superior  hills 
reproduce  their  heavy  yield  through  their  tubers? 
That  is  the  object  of  this  unit  or  hill  test.  A  breeding 
or  test  plot  is  maintained  in  which  a  test  is  made  of 
the  producing  power  of  individual  potatoes.  At  the 
outset  fine  tubers  of  ideal  shape  are  selected,  and  the 
individual  tubers  are  quartered  by  cutting  lengthwise 
through  the  apex.  These  four  pieces  are  planted  in 
hills  a  foot  apart.  After  leaving  a  space  of  two  feet 
to  serve  as  a  mark  to  distinguish  the  different  units, 
the  quarters  of  another  potato  are  planted,  and  so 
on.  By  digging  these  four  hills  together  a  test  may  be 
made  of  the  yield  and  character  of  crop  of  the  indi-% 
vidual  potatoes  chosen.  These  individual  potatoes  of 
the  same  variety  and  with  the  same  care  have  been 
found  to  vary  in  yield,  when  reduced  to  the  acre 
basis,  from  47  bushels  to  660  bushels  per  acre.  The 
tubers  from  the  best  yielding  units  are  kept  and 
tested  a  second  year,  and  those  which  do  not  come  up 
to  standard  are  discarded.  By  this  method  it  is  hoped 
to  keep  up  and  possibly  improve  upon  the  yield  of 
some  of  our  best  varieties  of  potatoes.  H.  w.  c. 


March  15, 

GROWING  CUCUMBERS  FOR  PICKLES. 

I  would  like  to  hoar  from  some  one  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  raising  cucumbers  on  a  large  scale  for  pickles. 
What  variety  of  small  cucumbers  Is  best,  soil  best  adapted 
to  growing  them,  cultivation,  time  of  planting,  best  fertili¬ 
zer,  in  fact  all  about  them?  a.  h.  a. 

Mountaindale,  N.  Y. 

The  soil  best  adapted  to  the  growing  of  the  cucum¬ 
ber  is  a  moist,  warm,  sandy  loam,  or  if  the  land  is 
high  a  good  clay  loam  is  perhaps  best.  Sod  or  stub¬ 
ble  land,  plowed  in  the  Fall,  and  again  turned  over 
once  or  twice  with  a  disk  or  cutaway  harrow  in  the 
Spring  is  ideal  soil  for  this  crop.  The  usual  method 
of  planting  is  in  hills;  this  ground  is  marked  out  in 
check  rows  five  to  six  feet  each  way.  At  each  cross¬ 
ing  one  or  two  shovelfuls  of  well-rotted  stable  ma¬ 
nure  is  mixed  with  the  soil  when  forming  the  hill, 
which  should  be  about  15  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
top  and  raised  an  inch  or  so  above  the  general  level 
of  the  surface,  so  as  to  afford  quick  drainage.  Should 
excessive  rainfall  occur  while  seeds  are  germinating, 
or  while  the  plants  are  small,  some  growers  prefer 
the  drill  system.  Rows  are  laid  out  six  feet  apart,  a 
shallow  furrow  is  opened  with  a  wide  or  blunt-pointed 
shovel  plow,  in  which  well-rotted  manure  is  distrib¬ 
uted  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  over  which  the 
soil  is  turned  by  a  turning  plow,  a  furrow  being 
turned  from  each  side.  This  ridge  is  then  run  over 
with  a  light  harrow,  smoothed  and  leveled  until  the 
seed  bed  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  above 
the  surface  level  of  the  field.  Most  growers  prefer 
this  check-row  system,  as  the  work  of  keeping  the 
land  free  from  weeds  can  almost  entirely  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  use  of  horse  cultivator,  while  in  the 
case  of  seeds  sown  in  drills,  it  is  not  possible  to  keep 
the  plants  free  from  weeds  without  resorting  to  hand 
weeding,  which  is  always  slow  and  expensive.  When 
the  seeds  are  planted  in  hills  as  in  the  check-row  sys¬ 
tem  12  to  15  seeds  or  more  are  scattered  promiscu¬ 
ously  over  the  hill  in  a  circumference  of  a  foot  or 
15  inches,  the  earth  being  first  drawn  aside  with  the 
hoe  to  a  depth  of  about  one  inch,  thus  forming  the 
bed  for  the  seed,  into  which  they  are  scattered,  the 
earth  being  replaced  and  slightly  firmed  with  the  hoe. 

When  the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high  they 
must  be  thinned,  leaving  six  to  eight  of  the  strongest. 
After  danger  from  loss  by  insects  is  past,  they  will 
need  going  over  again  for  further  thinning,  leaving 
three  to  four  of  the  thriftiest  plants.  Cultivation 
must  be  continued  until  the  vines  take  possession  of 
the  ground.  Cucumbers  intended  for  pickles  are  gath¬ 
ered  when  they  are  2J^  to  five  inches  long,  and  this 
picking  must  be  done  at  frequent  intervals,  as  they 
grow  very  rapidly,  and  a  delay  of  30  to  40  hours  in 
gathering  would  render  many  of  them  unfit  for  pick¬ 
ling  purposes,  as  they  would  be  too  large.  None  of 
the  fruit  should  be  allowed  to  come  to  maturity,  as 
the  maturing  and  ripening  of  seeds  involves  a  heavy 
strain  upon  the  plant,  which  will  decrease  the  yield 
and  shorten  the  life  of  the  plant  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  fruits  it  is  called  upon  to  mature  and 
ripen. 

1  he  greatest  item  of  expense  in  connection  with 
the  production  of  a  pickle  crop  is  the  gathering;  the 
work  is  heavy  and  cannot  well  be  done  by  children, 
ancb  the  fact  that  it  requires  considerable  experience 
to  find  them  under  the  leaves,  makes  it  almost  im¬ 
perative  that  the  work  be  performed  by  adults.  Most 
farmers  do  not  have  the  assistance  to  admit  of  their 
growing  more  than  two  or  three  acres.  The  time  for 
planting  varies  according  to  locality.  For  western  and 
central  New  York  planting  begins  about  first  week 
in  June  and  ends  first  week  in  July. 

There  are  a  number  of  good  pickling  sorts,  among 
which  the  following  may  be  recommended:  Wester- 
field  Pickle,  Snow’s  Fancy  Pickling,  Improved  Jersey 
Pickle  and  the  Cumberland  Pickle.  When  they  are 
grown  under  contract  for  the  salting  stations,  seeds 
are  frequently  furnished  by  the  contractor  of  such 
variety  as  he  wishes  grown,  at  a  reasonable  price.  The 
price  paid  for  cucumbers  suitable  for  pickling  is  about 
$15  per  ton.  The  yield  is  from  three  to  nine  tons 
per  acre,  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
the  weather  conditions.  k. 


FINDING  WATER  WITH  A  PEACH  LIMB. 

I  do  not  believe  a  bigger  humbug  was  ever  pro¬ 
mulgated.  But  listen  to  this:  A  friend  of  mine  had 
a  well  24  feet  deep,  over  which  he  erected  a  wind¬ 
mill.  This  well  soon  went  dry^.  an_d  he  had  a  hole  10 
feet  deep  drilled  in  the  bottom,  but  got  no  water.  A 
man  came  then,  and  with  a  peach  limb  located  an¬ 
other  well  just  33  feet  away,  sunk  it  19  feet  and  got 
eight  feet  of  water.  The  ground  is  a  sandy  loam  and 
very  level  all  about.  I  know  these  facts,  for  this  man 
got  me  to  help  him  connect  this  new  well  to  the 
windmill  pump  in  old  well.  We  put  a  trench  six  feet 
deep  from  one  well  to  the  other  so  as  to  be  able  to 
connect  to  the  pump  below  the  cylinder;  made  the 
connection  and  put  in  a  lkj-inch  pipe  to  the  new  well, 
with  check-valve  on  the  bottom.  We  put  a  concrete 
cover  over  the  new  well,  and  as  it  was  in  the  drive¬ 
way  we  put  two  feet  of  soil  over  new  well  and  sodded 
it.  This  was  done  two  years  ago,  and  has  given  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction. 

How  can  it  be  accounted  for? 


j.  s.  woodward. 
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THE  “UNIT”  SYSTEM  HEN  BUSINESS. 
Mapes,  the  Hen  Man,  Talks. 

Part  II. 

The  males  are  removed  as  soon  as  possible,  ancf 
the  pullets  spend  the  whole  of  their  lives  “at  home” 
in  the  same  spot,  after  they  emerge  from  the  incu¬ 
bator.  The  radiators  are  protected  by  a  wire  screen, 
which  keeps  the  chicks  from  crowding  under  or 
against  them.  I  get  the  best  results  by  keeping  up 
enough  heat  to  drive  the  chicks  about  a  foot  away 
from  the  radiators;  110  degrees  near  the  radiators 
three  inches  above  the  floor  is  none  too  hot.  They 
always  form  on  the  floor  in  a  cluster  for  the  night. 
Watch  them  a  little  at  this  time.  When  the  cluster 
is  once  formed,  with  one  edge  under  or  against  the 
warm  curtain,  they  are  safe  until  morning.  The 
whole  cluster  will  move  towards  the  source  of  heat  as 
the  night  advances. 

As  a  laying  house,  all  fixtures  are  made  so  that 
there  is  no  place  at  night  where  a  hen  can  perch,  aside 
from  the  perch  poles,  hence  they  do  not  get  soiled. 
By  removing  the  perches,  and  cleaning  and  disinfect¬ 
ing  the  floors,  the  brooding  fixtures  can  be  replaced 
and  a  new  stock  of  day-old  chicks  introduced.  I  have 
had  equally  as  good  luck  with  such  methods  as  in 
new  houses. 

The  Orange  County  poultry  house,  which  is  24x36 
feet,  will  accommodate  250  hens  in  close  confinement, 
or  300  with  free  range.  It  was  designed  with  the 
slogan,  “Let  your  head 
save  your  heels”  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind.  It  is 
calculated  that  no  false 
or  useless  moves  shall 
be  made  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  “Efficiency”  is  the 
watchword.  I  have  dis¬ 
posed  of  all  my  small 
colony  houses  and  now 
have  my  1900  hens  all 
housed  in  the  group  of 
Orange  County  poultry 
houses  shown  at  Fig.  114. 

The  plan  of  piping  water 
to  them,  even  in  Winter, 
through  gravity  pipes 
laid  above  ground,  is  a 
success  and  is  a  great  la¬ 
bor  saver.  It  can  also 
be  used  on  perfectly 
level  land,  or  on  a  site 
partly  ascending  and 
partly  descending,  with 
equal  success.  One  man 
can  take  care  of  the  1900 
hens  by  working  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  a 
day.  This  includes  all 
the  regular  daily  care  at 
this  season  (January). 

As  the  season  advances 
and  more  eggs  are  pro¬ 
duced,  a  little  more  time 
will  be  required  to  gath¬ 
er  the  eggs  at  night. 

I  propose  to  charge  up 
to  the  hens  all  the  extra 
time  consumed  in  their 
care,  such  as  cleaning  out,  fighting  lice,  filling  feed 
hoppers,  etc.,  for  the  year  1913,  as  well  .as  all  feed, 
etc.,  consumed.  I  believe  that  three  hours  a  day  on 
an  average  will  more  than  cover  it.  If  some  one 
would  enter  an  equal  amount  of  time  and  labor  ap¬ 
plied  to  milk  producing  cows,  it  would  be  an  inter¬ 
esting  “contest.” 

My  program  at  present  is  as  follows :  About  8 
a.  m.  I  turn  the  faucets  and  fill  the  water  troughs 
for  the  day.  While  each  trough  is  filling,  I  unlock 
the  door  and  throw  in  the  day’s  supply  of  green  feed 
(beets)  and  step  inside  and  open  the  nests,  which 
were  closed  the  evening  before  after  the  eggs  were 
gathered,  looking  at  the  same  time  to  see  that  the 
dry  mash  hoppers  are  not  clogged.  It  takes  about 
three  minutes  per  unit.  We  will  call  it  a  half  hour 
for  good  measure  for  the  eight  houses.  The  pipe 
line  is  immediately  drained  while  it  is  still  warm. 

1  he  hens  now  have  water,  dry  mash,  and  green  feed, 
and  I  bid  them  good-bye  and  tell  them  to  take  good 
care  of  themselves  until  I  see  them  again. 

Between  1  and  2  p.  m.  I  go  back  and  scatter  the 
day’s  supply  of  mixed  grain  in  the  litter  on  the  floor. 

I  his  I  have  handy  in  a  covered  barrel  in  each  house. 
About  4  p.  m.  I  gather  the  eggs,  close  the  nests,  ancT 
again  lock  the  door.  A  half  hour  after  dinner  is  am¬ 
ple  for  scattering  the  grain.  I  consider  it  immaterial 
whether  this  is  given  after  noon  or  earlier  in  the  day, 
so  long  as  it  is  given  regularly.  In  Summer  when 
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they  have  free  range  I  give  it  to  them  mornings  be¬ 
fore  they  are  released  from  the  house.  The  time  re¬ 
quired  to  gather  the  eggs  varies  according  to  the 
time  of  year  and  the  number  of  eggs  laid.  When  the 
nests  are  well  filled  I  can  gather  30  dozen  every  15 
minutes.  At  4.30  in  Winter  the  day’s  work  is  done. 

What  a  contrast  this  routine  presents  to  that  of  the 
milk  producer !  He  must  start  his  day’s  milking  three 
hours  earlier,  and  at  the  time  he  begins  his  evening 
chores  and  milking  I  can  don  my  slippers  and  have  a 
long  evening  of  leisure.  Judging  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  with  cows  I  should  say  that  it  takes  as  much 
time  to  take  care  of  six  good  cows  properly  as  it 
does  my  eight  units  of  hens.  If  I  do  not  clear  a 
profit  of  about  $1,900  above  the  cost  of  feed  in  a 
year  from  the  1,900  hens  I  shall  be  disappointed. 

How  much  profit  will  you  realize  from  six  cows? 

I  am  buying  feed  for  the  hens  this  year  ready 
mixed  and  delivered,  so  there  will  be  no  charge  for 
cartage.  I  can  get  the  eggs  cleaned  and  packed  for 
20  cents  a  crate,  carted  to  the  express  office  for  10 
cents.  Expressage  to  New  York  City  is  22  cents, 
and  the  crate  (second  hand)  costs  eight  cents,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  two  cents  per  dozen  to  be  deducted  from 
selling  price. 

Query  No.  1 :  If  a  man  can  take  care  of  eight 
units  of  250  hens  each  by  working  a  third  of  his  time, 
what  is  to  hinder  a  farmer  from  employing  a  little 
more  capital  and  keeping  24  such  units?  He  has  the 
land,  and  the  time,  and  the  fertilizer  secured  will 


repay  liberally  for  the  extra  capital  employed.  A 
bushel  of  pure  droppings  per  year  at  10  cents  per 
bushel  from  each  of  6,000  hens  will  pay  the  interest 
on  $10,000  at  six  per  cent. 

Query  No.  2:  Why  are  there  not  plenty  of  subur¬ 
ban  locations  where  a  man  can  keep  five  or  six  such 
units  on  a  small  plot  of  land,  and  make  a  comfortable 
living  by  working  two  or  three  hours  a  day,  better 
than  he  can  make  by  going  into  the  city  and  working 
eight  or  10  hours?  o.  w.  mapes. 


JAPANESE  PERSIMMONS. 

The  increasing  interest  manifested  in  the  persim¬ 
mon  through  articles  in  the  farm  journals  is  evidence 
that  it  is  destined  to  be  improved  and  to  become  one 
of  the  important  fruits.  Several  superior  native 
kinds  have  been  illustrated  in  the  Year  Book  of  the 
Agricultural  Department.  The  Japanese  persimmon 
of  immense  size  has  not  attracted  much  notice  since 
its  introduction  and  the  discovery  that  it  was  not 
hardy  north  of  the  Gulf  States,  but  even  in  this 
family  the  line  of  hardiness  is  being  steadily  pushed 
north,  until  we  may  entertain  a  hope  that  we  shall 
soon  see  it  bearing  in  Missouri.  One  of  the  latest 
acquisitions  of  this  species  comes  from  China,  where 
it  was  found  enduring  a  climate  as  rigorous  as  that 
of  Kansas.  It  is  known  as  Tamopan  (Chinese,  “large 
grindstone”),  and  is  said  to  produce  the  largest  fruit 
of  all,  specimens  measuring  five  inches  in  diameter. 
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A  friend,  J.  E.  Fitzgerald,  of  Texas,  writes  me  that 
he  is  feeling  enthusiastic  over  the  success  of  the  Japan 
persimmon,  and  sends  a  dozen  or  so  typical  speci¬ 
mens.  I  find  these  of  varying  shape,  size  and  color, 
some  of  heart  and  some  of  tomato  shape,  in  size 
from  two  to  3j4  inches  in  diameter,  in  color  from 
dark  red  to  a  light  red  and  yellow.  In  quality  I 
found  them  no  better  than  the  small  native  sorts. 
My  friend  states  that  the  Tamopan  is  not  old  enough 
to  bear,  and  that  his  best  trees  are  from  a  seedling. 
He  has  named  this  the  Eureka,  and  finds  it  proof 
against  heat  and  drought.  Two  or  three  other  kinds 
were  injured  by  the  exceptionally  cold  Winter  of  this 
year.  The  trees  so  far  are  inclined  to  be  dwarfish 
(see  Fig.  124),  but  some  are  now  showing  loftier 
tendency.  They  bear  quite  young,  when  only  a  few 
feet  high,  and  regularly.  The  tree  in  picture  bore  two 
bushels.  No  insects  or  disease  have  so  far  attacked 
them.  He  sets  the  trees  15  feet  apart  each  way. 
The  fruit  ripens  from  September  to  November  and 
sells  well  on  the  markets.  At  retail  Eureka  fruits 
sold  at  two  for  five  cents,  or  25  cents  per  dozen ;  in 
quantity  at  $3  per  bushel.  It  is  claimed  that  a  pro¬ 
cess  has  been  discovered  by  which  the  usual  astrin- 
gency  when  not  quite  ripe,  can  be  removed  by  a  treat¬ 
ment  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  Seedlings  are  generally 
worthless.  When  planted  near  native  kinds  the  Japan 
varieties  that  are  usually  seedless  produce  seeds,  and 
their  flesh  is  darker.  My  informant  also  has  seed¬ 
ling  trees  of  the  best  Americans,  the  Early  Golden 

and  the  Josephine  or 
American  Honey.  Of 
these  the  former  is  “of 
the  sweetest,  most  deli¬ 
cious  flavor,”  ripens  in 
August  and  sells  at  10 
cents  per  quart.  The  lat¬ 
ter  (Josephine)  ripens 
in  September,  is  not 
quite  equal  in  quality  to 
the  Golden,  but  is  a  re¬ 
markably  heavy  bearer. 
The  Josephine  was  found 
growing  wild  in  Mis¬ 
souri  and  was  domesti¬ 
cated  by  Samuel  Miller, 
a  famous  horticulturist 
of  his  time.  Mr.  Mun¬ 
son  considered  it  the  fin¬ 
est  of  all  persimmons, 
either  native  or  foreign. 
He  told  us  that  to  bear 
well  it  should  be  in  com¬ 
pany  with  one  or  two  of 
its  seedlings,  and  that 
most  of  these  will  bear 
true  to  name.  He  had  a 
cross  between  a  native 
and  a  Jap  variety  whose 
fruit  is  two  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  and  is  hardy 
north  to  Illinois.  All  in 
all  the  prospect  seems  to 
be  most  favorable  for 
the  future  popularity  of 
the  persimmon  as  one  of 
the  leading  American 
fruits.  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  hold 
equal  rank  with  the  prune,  fig  and  date. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  how  to  graft  the 
persimmon  successfully,  I  will  briefly  describe  two 
methods,  by  grafting  and  by  budding.  The  latter  way 
is  practised  by  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Endicott,  a  well-known 
horticulturist  of  Southern  Illinois.  A  cut  with  little 
slant,  a  full  quarter  inch  or  more,  is  made  in  the 
stock.  Another  cut,  quite  slanting,  is  begun  about 
half  inch  above  first  cut  and  is  carried  on  into  it. 
cutting  out  a  piece  of  wood  the  length  of  the  cut. 
A  bud  is  then  fitted  into  the  excision  surrounded  with 
grafting  cloth  by  fitting  the  cloth  over  it  with  a  hole 
left  for  the  bud  to  protrude  through,  and  then  tied 
with  raffia  securely.  As  soon  as  bud  starts  to  grow, 
loosen  raffia;  a  few  days  later  loosen  again  and  re¬ 
move  it  below  the  bud.  finally  tearing  open  the  cloth 
through  the  bud  and  turning  it  up  above  it.  Cut  off 
twigs  above  bud  on  stock  and  ring  stock  a  distance 
above  bud  to  check  sap  gradually.  Finally  cut  off 
stock  six  inches  above  bud  and  tie  growing  bud  shoot 
to  it  so  it  will  grow  straight  and  so  as  to  brace  it. 
Grafting1:  Mr.  T.  V.  Munson,  the  well-known  horti¬ 
culturist  and  grape  specialist  of  Texas,  described  his 
grafting  method  as  follows:  “Graft  one  and  two- 
year  persimmon  seedlings  just  before  buds  push  in 
Spring  and  at  collar  of  tree.  .After  scion  is  inserted 
in  place,  I  use  no  wax,  but  put  a  mound  of  moist 
soil,  pressed  tightly,  around  the  union.  The  tip  of 
the  scion  with  one  bud  showing,  is  left  above  the 
mound.”  l.  r.  Johnson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


A  PERSIMMON  TREE  THAT  BORE  TWO  BUSHELS  OF  FRUIT.  Fig.  124. 
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[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  ■writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  ashing  z.  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.) 


Grafting  Apple  Trees. 

C.  F.  H.,  Weaverville,  N.  C. — 1.  I  wish  to 
grow  a  few  thousand  extra  desirable  apple 
trees  for  my  own  and  neighbor's  planting 
and  use  grafts  from  selected  bearing  trees 
on  my  own  place,  of  the  following  varieties  : 
Kinnard,  Camack,  Stayman,  Virginia  Beauty 
and  Grimes.  The  “Winter  John”  apple 
grows  here  like  a  forest  tree,  but  its  fruit 
is  almost  worthless.  The  Camack  and  Lim- 
bertwig  are  also  hardy,  vigorous  trees  that 
thrive  in  spite  of  neglect  and  even  abuse. 
Does  the  variety  of  the  stock  make  much 
difference  in  the  future  grafted  tree?  Is 
there  any  advantage  in  grafting  each  vari¬ 
ety  on  a  stock  of  the  same  variety?  2. 
What  varieties  of  Persian  walnuts  can  you 
recommend  as  profitable  trees  to  plant  on 
the  Asheville  plateau  in  Western  North 
Carolina?  At  what  age  should  grafted 
Persian  walnuts  bear?  What  is  the  best 
stock  to  use  for  this  part  of  country? 

Ans. — 1-  The  vigor  of  the  stock  or 
roots  on  which  trees  are  grown  certainly 
does  have  considerable  influence  on 
them,  especially  if  the  grafts  are  not 
set  so  low  that  they  take  root  above* 1 
the  place  of  union.  Ail  weakly  seedling 
stocks  should  be  rejected,  whether  they 
are  to  be  grafted  or  budded  onto.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  necessary  or  beneficial 
to  use  seedlings  of  the  same  variety  of 
apple  that  is  to  be  worked  on  them,  but 
any  strong,  vigorous  and  healthy  seed¬ 
ling  is  good  enough  for  any  variety 
of  scion. 

2.  It  is  not  yet  known  from  experi¬ 
ence  which  varieties  of  the  Persian  wal¬ 
nut  will  or  will  not  succeed  in  the 
mountain  section  of  North  Carolina  or 
elsewhere  in  many  of  the  Eastern  States 
but  that  there  are  varieties  hardy 
enough  to  withstand  the  climate  of  the 
Asheville  Plateau  is  quite  certain.  There 
are  trees  growing  in  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey  and  on  southward 
that  are  entirely  hardy  and  bear  good 
nuts.  Most  of  these  are  chance  seed¬ 
lings,  but  some  of  them  have  been  given 
varietal  names  and  are  being  propagated 
by  budding  and  grafting.  The  stock 
most  in  use  is  the  common  wild  “Black” 
walnut  and  it  is  excellent.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  butternut  or  “white”  wal¬ 
nut  will  make  a  good  stock  and  this 
will  soon  be  tested  sufficiently  for  a 
public  statment  of  the  result.  As  yet 
very  few  trees  of  the  Persian  walnut 
are  offered  for  sale  by  the  nurseries,  ex¬ 
cept  as  seedlings,  but  this  will  change 
soon,  for  several  skilled  propagators  are 
at  work  on  this  problem.  The  seedlings 
of  hardy  type  are  well  worth  planting 
if  grown  by  reliable  people. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Cherry  Scions;  Propagating  Climbing  Roses. 

J.  S.  A.,  Canaan,  Conn. — I  would  like  to 
know  fiow  early  in  the  Spring  cherry  scions 
should  be  cut.  and  when  they  should  be 
inserted.  2.  What  is  the  best  way  to 
root  cuttings  of  hardy  climbing  roses  at 
this  season  of  the  year?  I  can  give  them 
bottom  heat  if  necessary. 

Ans. — Cherry  scions  should  be  cut  in 
Winter  when  entirely  dormant,  and 
stored  in  an  icehouse  or  cool  cellar. 
Cherry  trees  are  usually  grafted  very 
early  in  Spring,  and  the  chief  necessity 
is  that  the  scions  must  be  completely 
dormant. 

2.  Most  of  the  climbing  roses,  like  the 
Hybrid  Remontants,  are  readily  propa¬ 
gated  by  ripe-wood  cuttings  placed  in 
a  cool  greenhouse  in  Autumn,  or  in 
protected  frames  in  the  open  ground. 
They  are  also  propagated  by  green 
cuttings  taken  from  plants  in  the  open 
air,  or  from  plants  forced  under  glass 
in  March  or  early  April.  Short,  spur¬ 
like  shoots,  taken  with  a  heel,  and  set 
in  clear  sand  with  bottom  heat,  root 
very  readily  at  this  season,  but  you  must 
have  plants  making  growth  under  glass 
to  secure  such  cuttings.  Our  own  cus¬ 
tom  is  to  make  cutting  of  mature  grow¬ 
ing  wood — usually  shoots  that  have 
flowered — immediately  after  blooming. 
We  put  a  cutting  six  inches  long,  in¬ 
serted  half  its  length,  in  the  open 
ground  in  some  rather  sheltered  place, 
and  cover  with  a  cracked  preserve  jar, 
or  put  several  under  a  bell-glass,  and 
leave  it  till  the  next  season;  they  al¬ 
ways  root  well,  and  give  robust  plants. 
Layers  in  the  Spring,  or  root-cuttings  in 
the  Fall,  are  also  excellent  methods  of 
propagation. 


Tomato  and  Cabbage  “Damping  Off.” 

F.  E.  R.,  PhiUipsburg,  N.  J .- — I  have 
started  tomato  and  cabbage  plants  in  boxes 
in  the  house,  and  when  the  plants  get 
about  an  inch  high  above  the  ground  they 
all  die  off.  I  have  noticed  the  same  thing 
in  a  greenhouse  but  the  florist  did  not  know 
what  caused  it. 

Ans. — Your  plants  were  no  doubt  lost 
by  damping  off  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  when  seeds  are  started  in  the 
house.  This  damping  off  is  usually  the 
result  of  too  much  water,  lack  of  prop¬ 
er  terhperature  and  air  and  light.  The 
soil  frequently  is  altogether  unsuitable, 
being  heavy  and  retentive  of  moisture 
to  a  dangerous  degree.  Soil  for  suc¬ 
cessful  plant  production  from  seed 
should  be  a  rich  porous  loam ;  if  not 
naturally  porous,  sand  should  be  added 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  so.  The 
boxes  should  not  be  over  three  inches 
deep,  with  one  or  more  half-inch  auger 
holes  (according  to  the  size  of  the  box) 
in  the  bottom  for  drainage.  After  the 
seed  is  sown  the  soil  should  be  well 
soaked,  and  the  box  placed  in  a  sunny 
window  in  a  room  with  a  day  tempera¬ 
ture  of  60  to  70  degrees  and  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  10  to  15  degrees  lower.  Do 
not  give  more  water  until  the  surface 
of  the  soil  looks  dry,  and  then  only 
enough  to  moisten  it.  After  the  plants 
come  up,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
over-water  at  any  time,  as  excess  of 
moisture  is  almost  sure  to  result  in  the 
plants  damping  off.  Many  people  have 
the  erroneous  idea  that  plants  must  be 
watered  regularly  every  day,  whether  the 
condition  of  the  soil  indicates  the  need  of 
it  or  not.  Judgment  must  be  used  when 
to  water  and  when  not  to  water.  Ex¬ 
perience  alone  is  the  only  reliable 
teacher,  and  unless  one  is  not  willing  to 
study  the  nature  and  requirements  of 
the  different  plants,  success  is  ne"er  as¬ 
sured.  I  give  below  a  few  don’ts  which 
will  be  a  help  to  the  inexperienced  in 
the  handling  of  young  plants. 

Don’t  water  until  the  surface  of  the  I 
soil  is  dry,  and  then  give  only  enough  i 
to  moisten  the  soil. 

Don’t  water  on  a  dull,  cloudy  day,  ' 
unless  the  plants  show  unmistakable 
signs  of  suffering  from  drought. 

Don’t  fail  to  give  plenty  of  fresh  air 
on  mild  days. 

Don’t  coddle  your  plants,  let  growth 
be  slow  and  well  hardened. 

Stir  the  soil  among  them  as  frequently 
as  possible ;  they  like  it,  and  will  show 
their  appreciation  of  your  care  by  extra 
fine  growth. 

If  after  observing  every  reasonable 
precaution  to  prevent  it  and  your  plants 
begin  to  damp  off  withhold  water  en¬ 
tirely,  until  you  can  get  them  pricked  off 
into  other  boxes  in  rows  two  inches 
apart  and  one  and  one-half  inches  apart 
in  this  row;  this  will  check  the  trouble 
almost  at  once.  K- 


Peach  Troubles. 

Is  there  any  spray  that  can  be  used  now 
to  prevent  peach  leaf  and  blossom  blight, 
as  mine  blighted  badly  last  Spring  while 
In  bloom?  Most  of  the  blight  was  on 
small  fruit  spurs  near  large  limbs. 

Federalsburg,  Md.  i.  n.  w. 

From  the  brief  statements  in  your  letter. 
It  is  difficult  to  be  certain  whether  your 
trees  suffered  from  an  attack  of  peach  leaf- 
curl  or  from  brown  rot,  but  it  is  probably 
a  case  of  the  latter.  Peach  leaf-curl  is 
a  fungus  disease,  which  causes  the  leaves 
of  peach  trees  to  become  very  much  thick¬ 
ened  and  curled  soon  after  they  begin  to 
develop  in  the  early  Spring.  These  curled 
leaves  later  turn  brown  and  fall  from  the 
trees,  and  in  case  of  a  severe  attack, 
practically  all  of  the  foliage  may  fall  from 
the  trees,  and  most  of  the  fruit  which 
may  have  set.  However,  if  the  blossoms, 
upon  your  peach  trees  blighted  and  exuda¬ 
tion  of  gum  occurred  at  the  base  of  some 
of  them,  you  undoubtedly  had  a  case  of 
brown  rot 'injury.  This  is  a  fungus  disease 
which  attacks  the  fruit  of  the  plum,  peach, 
■cherry  and  other  stone  fruits,  and  under 
certain  weather  conditions  it  may  even 
kill  the  blooms  of  the  peach  and  some  of 
the  twigs.  The  fruit  of  some  varieties, 
such  as  Triumph,  often  decay  badly  each 
year,  and  some  blighting  of  twigs  is  al¬ 
most  certain  to  occur  even  when  Summer 
spraying  is  practiced.  Such  varieties 
should  never  be  planted.  Where  peach 
trees  receive  thorough  Summer  spraying 
with  self-boiled  lime  sulphur  you  should 
have  practically  no  trouble  from  blighted 
blossoms  and  twigs  upon  good  standard 
varieties. 

To  prevent  trouble  of  this  kind,  in  the 
future,  I  would  suggest  that  you  make  the 
following  applications  of  sprays :  First, 
concentrated  lime-sulphur,  properly  diluted, 
to  be  applied  before  the  buds  start  in 
early  Spring  to  control  the  scale  and  peach 
leaf-curl  and  also  to  check  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  rot.  A  second  spraying  just 
as  the  calyx  is  being  shed  from  the  fruits, 
consisting  of  self-boiled  lime  sulphur  and 
arsenate  of  lead  and  a  third  spraying  con¬ 
sisting  of  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  only  ap¬ 
plied  three  weeks  after  the  second,  and 
for  all  varieties  ripening  later  than  Car¬ 
man,  a  fourth  spraying  of  self-boiled  lime 
only  to  be  applied  three  weeks  after  the 
third  spraying.  If  these  mixtures  are 
properly  applied,  at  the  time  stated,  you 
should  be  able  to  thoroughly  control  the 
brown  rot,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  un¬ 
less  you  have  very  susceptible  varieties, 
such  as  Triumph.  m.  a.  blake. 

New  Jersey  Station. 
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Fruit  Trees 

On  Short  Notice. 

Our  big,  new  packing  build¬ 
ing  enables  us  to  fill  orders 
this  Spring  on  short  notice  We  guaran¬ 
tee  prompt  delivery.  We  also  guarantee 
1  that  you  cannot  get  more  healthy  hardy 

i  or  productive  trees  than  we  send  you 
Thirty  years  in  business  makes  this 
guarantee  worth  something. 

“How  to  Plant  Troos  and 

Plants  ”  tea  hook  that  will  save 
treesand  dollars  for  every  fruit¬ 
grower.  It's  given  with  every 
order  placed  in  March  or  April. 
Write  today  for  free  Catalog 
flJid  Special  offer. 

BARNfS  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.. 
Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 
Send  for  our  list  that  we  can  ship  by 

Parcel  Post 

which  delivers  to  your  door. 


PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CATALOGUE  FREE 


JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Save  Hal!  Yonr  Tree  Money ! 

Buy  trees  direct  from  Green  at  less  than  half 
agent’s  prices !  No  agents  or  solicitors. 
You  get  wholesale  prices  no  matter 
how  little  you  buy. 


This  Book  FREE 


Send  for  this  interesting  book,  "How 
IMadetheOld  Farm  Pay,  ”  giving  actual 
growing  and  planting  experiences  and 
valuable  practical  advice  on  caring  for 
trees,  vines,  plants,  etc.  Ask  for  a  copy. 

Green’s  1913  Catalog  FREE 
Tells  about  the  500,000  fine  fruit 
trees  we  have  for  sale— apple, 
peach,  pear,  plum,  quince  and 
cherry— sure  growers,  big  bear¬ 
ers  and  true  to  name.  Illustrates 
and  describes  best  varieties. 

Write  at  once  for  both  books. 
GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY 

22  Wall  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Connecticut  Grown  T rees 

Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order  for  Spring 
delivery.  We  have  a  full  line  of  all  kind  of  Fruit 
trees.  Apples,  Pears,  Peach,  Cherry,  Plum  and 
Quince,  ns  well  as  all  the  Ornamental  trees,  Shrub- 
berry,  Berry  and  Hedge  plants.  Our  trees  are  Con¬ 
necticut  grown,  and  you  buy  direct  from  the  Nur¬ 
sery.  No  middle  man.  Guaranteed  to  be  free  from 
all  scale  or  disease.  Write  for  our  Catalogue  and 
Information  Book,  gives  full  instructions  as  to  the 
caro  of  trees  from  the  time  you  receive  them. 
Address  The  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO.,  New  Canain,  Conn. 


Write  for* 
73rd 
Annual 
Catalogue 


m  Buy  vigorous,  healthy  fruit  and 
ornamental  trves  and  plants  DI¬ 
RECT  from  the  Most  Complete  Nurs¬ 
ery  Stock  in  Amerion.  NO 
AGENTS  COMMISSION  TO  PAY. 
Guaranteed  true  to  species,  packed 
carefully  and  shipped  promptly. 
World-wide  reputation.  WRITS 
TO-DAY! 

wanger  &  Barry 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Box  ?3F,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


fEll 

Mt.  H 


REES  at  Hal  FAgen+s  R*ices 


10  Cherry,  First  Class,  4  to  5  ft.  for  70c.  2  Kng. 

Morello,  2  Richmond.  2  Baldwin,  2  Montmorency, 
1  Napoleon,  1  Lambert.  Other  sizes  accordingly. 
FREIGHT  PAID  and  GUARANTEED.  Send  lor 
FREE  WHOLES  A  LK  CATAL(X»  of  a  complete  line. 
THE  WM.  J.  REILLY  NURSERIES,  82  Osaian  St., 
Dansrille,  K.  Y. 


McIntosh  apple,  $12.00  pet  100 

and  all  other  varieties  of  »T«  tq  y-i  y-i 
Apple, Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  I  tCf* 

Peach,  Berry  Plants,  etc.  * 

Send  for  Free  Cittul ogtie  today. 
L’Amoreani  Nursery  Co.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


DWARF 

APPLE 

TREES 


Have  been  our  specialty  for 
four  years  and  we  now  offer 
25  varietiesof  first  quality  stock 
at  wholesale  prices.  Send  for  Free 
Catalogue  and  bargain  price  list. 
We  sell  direct  from  the  nur¬ 
series  —  all  varieties.  Apple, 
Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach 
Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Small 
Fruits  and  Ornamental  Stock. 


W. L  McKAY,  Prop.  Van  Dusen  Nurseries,  Box  R,  GENEVA,  N.Y- 


20  Elberta  Peach  Trees  for  $1.00 
By  Parcel  Post  Prepaid 

Pruned  ready  to  plant.  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Order 
at  once  and  write  for  prices  on  full  line  of  Nursery  Stock 
sold  direct  to  planters  at  less  than  half  the  usnal  prices. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES.  Box  11.  NEW  HAVEN,  MISSOURI 


MILLIONS  of  TREES 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery  in 
Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable 

I.  E.  ILGENFRITZ'  SONS  CO. 

THK  MONROK  NURSKRY,  Monboe,  Mich. 


PEACH  &  APPLE 
TREES  2c  &  up 

Pear,  Cherry;  Strawberry,  etc — Catalog  Free 

TENN.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  141,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


450.000  JREES 

200  Varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  B«t 

roo  tod  stock.  Genuine,  cheap  2samplo  currants,  nuiilo<l  for  10c. 
Catalog  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH  A  SOS,  Box  K,  Ei  i  ihmla,  A.  Y. 


yourTREE  tJ 


go  farther.  Plant  only  the  beet 
quality  trees  and  buy  direct  from 
the  grower.  For  over  40  years  wc  have 
frown  trees  and  sold  only  the  best  quality. 

6  8-yr.  Sour  Cherry  Trees — $1.  2Moutmor- 
lency,  1  L.  Philllppe,  1  Olivet,  1  K.  Richmond,  1 
|  Eng.  Morello.  6  finest  SS-yr.  trees,  6  to  7  ft.,  $1 
W e  guarantee  all  trees  time  to  name 

I  and  free  from  scale.  Write  for  our  Catalog 
and  Price  List  of  Selected  Stock. 

J.B.  Morey  Nurseries,  34  State  St.  Dansville.N.Y 


GRAPE  VINES 

Gooseberries  and  Currants.  Best  varieties  Send  for 
and  finest  grade  of  stock.  Guaranteed  true,  f  per 
Prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  large  and  Rnn» 
small  growers  and  country  estates.  Largest 
growers  of  crape  vines  and  small  fruits  in  the  country. 
T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  34,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  « 


VFRY  r.HftTfF  King,  Cuthbert,  K  an  s  as  and 
OIIUlvI.  G regg  Raspberry  plants,  $7.00 


per  1,000. 

CHERRY  HILL 


Lucretia  Dewberries.  $15.00  per  1,000. 

FRUIT  FARM.  Toboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio 


IF  YOU  WISH 


Fruit,  Shade  or  Ornamental  Trees; 
Hand,  or  Power  Spray  Pumps;  Spray¬ 
ing  Material  of  any  kind ;  full  directions 
How,  When  and  Where  to  Spray;  Gas¬ 
oline  Engines  of  any  size;  write  Call’s 
Nurseries,  Perry,  Ohio,  for  Special  Price 


I  America’s  Star  Roses 
Guaranteed 

CATALOG  SENT  FREE 
860  of  the  Best  Roses  for  America. 
Vigorous,  own-root  plants.  11 
leaders  shown  in  natural  colors; 

85  others  from  photographs.  Con- 
taiu 8  full  information  about  how  to 
select,  plant,  prune  and  grow.  WRITE 
TO-DAY  for  this  valuable  book,  with 
FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 

The  Conard  &  Jones  Co,  Box  4  ,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

Bose  Specialists — 50  Years'  Experience. 


Write 

for  Catalog  of 
Guaranteed  Fruit  Trees  ^|§§ 

Guaranteed  true  to  name— well  rooted  and 
hardy-free  from  disease  — one-half  Geo 
agents*  prices.  WE  TAKE  ALL  RISK  IN 
SHIPPING,  and  guarantee  arrival  in  good 
condition.  Not  a  dissatisfied  customer  last 
year.  Freight  paid  on  order*  of  $7 .50  and 
over.  AH  varieties,  fresh  dug  from  the 
soiL  Rapid  growers. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  for  handsome,  illus¬ 
trated  catalog.  Fullof  expert  advice. 

WM.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON, 

Box  20. 

Seneca.  N.  Y. 


KellysTDEES 


FROM  GROWER  TO  PLANTER 

1  -yOU  can  buy  ourqualitytrees 
1  like  those  wohave  beensell- 
ing  to  the  retailer  for  the  past 
25  y rs.,  direct  from  ourCatalog. 

It’s  our  only  sal'-sman.  In  it 
you  will  find  selected  varieties 
t  fully  guaranteed  trees. 

10  UIIERKY  TREES  87  c.  2  K.y.  Richmond, 
tnortney,  2  Morello,  2  Gov.  Wood,  2  Napoleon. 

Write  for  our  Catalog  now  and  order  early. 
KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  80  Main  St.,  Danaville,  H.  1 
You’ll  Never  Regret  Planting  Kelly  Trees. 


222Z  FRUIT  TREES  ^ 

Our  Free  catalog  shows  why  successful  Fruit  Growers  plant  our  trees. 

S  U  GG  E  STI  """  *’*"•  °K"  *” 

»,,/,*  emu® »«»  H.  S.  Wiley  &  Son,  27  Beach  St,  Cayuga,  *.  Y. 


f  fi’Ct 


Why 


Bro 


Tor  Over 
Years 


nerations  of  fruit  tree  growing  expert-  | 
ady  for  you  absolutely  tree  of  charge. 
Don’t  experiment  with  fruit  trees  of  unknown  productiveness,  uncertain 
quality.  Stark  Trees  always  pay  big.  The  Becrut  is  in  Stark  Brothers’  per- 
;  method  of  growing,  transplanting,  packing  and  shipping. 

50  Years  Ahead  of  Any  Other  Nursery  in  America 

’  don’t  you  take  advantage  of  our  Special  Service  Depart¬ 
ment?  All  Advice  Free  to  You.  We  send  you  free  the  best  scien¬ 
tific  methods  of  preparing  your  soil  for  biggest  profits;  Bhow  you 
tow  to  prune  your  trees,  give  you  best  methods  of  Stark  cultivation; 

to  spray  the  Stark  way.  We  make  your  orchard  a  winner  and  a 
money  maker.  Write  u3  at  once  for  Stark  Year  Book,  complete' 
literature  and  statistics.  Write  today. 

ShUUSKRIKS  A  ORCHARDS  CO.,  It.  It.  No.  45.  LOUISIANA,  HP. 

A  Record  of  (Ms  Hundred  Honorable  Successful  Years  in  Jiusmeea 


1913. 
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TALKS  ABOUT  COVER  CROPS. 

F.  E.  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Becoming 
a  subscriber  to  Tjik  It.  N.-Y.  last  March, 
I  at  once  became  an  ardent  disciple  of  your 
cover  crop  cult  and  applied  as  much  of  your 
advice  as  possible  in  connection  with  my 
vegetable  garden  and  the  place.  Our 
farm,  rented  out,  except  orchards  and  gar¬ 
den,  lies  in  Chester  County,  on  south  side 
of  a  valley,  soil  limestone,  well  watered 
by  two  small  streams.  Does  it  sour  the 
soil  to  turn  in  a  rye  cover  crop  in  Spring, 
planted  on  potato  patch  in  September, 
which  had  about  a  foot  growth  up  to 
January?  I  have  it  planted  on  other  parts 
of  garden, too,  but  as  it  went  in  later  it  is 
not  high.  I  read  somewhere  you  could  not 
turn  green  rye  under  in  Spring.  Should 
you  cut  first,  then  manure,  plow,  lime 
and  harrow  In?  When  should  you  put  on 
lime,  in  Fall  or  Spring,  before  or  after 
manuring? 

Ans. — The  effect  of  green  rye  upon 
the  soil  depends  much  upon  the  way 
it  is  handled.  We  have  had  many  com¬ 
plaints  that  rye  “poisoned”  the  soil  and 
ruined  the  succeeding  crop.  In  such 
cases  we  usually  find  that  the  rye  grew 
very  tall  and  was  then  plowed  under 
and  the  soil  left  loose  and  open.  Both 
soil  and  air  being  warm  the  green  and 
sappy  rye,  well  supplied  with  air,  fer¬ 
mented  badly-  The  soil  was  soured  and 
did  not  recover  for  a  season.  If,  just 
after  plowing  under  the  rye,  the  soil 
had  been  packed  down  with  a  roller 
there  would  have  been  but  little  trouble. 
Air  could  not  have  worked  in  and  there 
would  have  been  less  ferment.  The  rye 
crushed  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow 
would  have  held  moisture  for  the  crop 
instead  of  drying  out  the  soil  as  it  did 
when  left  loose.  Do  not  let  the  rye 
grow  too  large  before  plowing  under. 
If  by  some  chance  it  does  make  too 
much  size  it  will  pay  on  your  garden  to 
cut  it  and  let  it  partly  cure  before 
plowing  under.  The  time  to  use  lime 
is  just  after  plowing  and  then  harrow 
it  in.  The  lime,  however,  will  not  over¬ 
come  the  effect  of  leaving  the  rye  loose 
in  the  soil.  That  must  be  remembered 
in  plowing  under  all  green  crops.  Pack 
the  soil  dozen  after  plowing.  Of  course 
you  will  not  use  lime  where  yov  ex¬ 
pect  to  plant  potatoes. 

1  tried  Soy  beans,  two  rows,  200  feet 
long,  planted  early.  They  made  splendid 
growth,  cut  and  fed  to  horses  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Was  it  right  to  leave  the  roots  in,  or 
should  I  have  plowed  them  under?  Can 
this  soil  be  used  to  inoculate  larger  space 
this  season?  Want  to  get  a  good  standing 
n-op  to  cut  for  feed  in  this  orchard.  Trees 
are  young  apple. 

Yes,  you  were  right  to  leave  the  bean 
roots  in  the  soil.  We  should  have  seed¬ 
ed  rye  between  the  rows  of  beans.  The 
soil  where  these  Soy  beans  grew  can 
be  used  to  inoculate  provided  there  were 
nodules  on  the  roots.  There  may  not 
be  any  the  first  season. 

I  also  planted  Hairy  vetch  with  rye  in 
an  orchard  of  about  two-thirds  of  an  acre 
on  August  30.  Here  we  had  an  unforeseen 
difficulty  mixing  the  seed,  25  pounds  vetch 
to  one-half  bushel  rye.  We  put  it  in  the 
two-horse  seeder  (hired)  and  found  the 
vetch  ran  through  so  quickly,  being  smooth 
and  round,  that  one-third  of  seed  went  on 
one  strip  of  orchard  30x300  feet,  so  we 
had  to  take  out  all  rest  of  seed,  and  sow 
hraodcast,  which  made  much  trouble.  A 
good  rain  started  it  well,  but  certainly  is 
a  weak  looking  plant.  When  should  this 
be  cut  this  Spring?  Should  think  the  rye 
would  choke  it.  if  the  vetch  survives  the 
Winter,  could  two  cuttings  be  made,  and 
the  ground  plowed  and  prepared  for  Alfalfa 
In  August? 

We  make  two  sowings — seeding  the 
rye  and  vetch  separately.  They  do  not 
seed  well  together.  There  will  be  a 
second  growth  which  you  can  cut  and 
then  fit  the  soil  for  Aalfalfa-  If  the 
vetch  lives  through  the  Winter  you  will 
be  surprised  at  its  growth. 


Hedge  Plant  for  Maine. 

H.  IF.  P.,  Detroit,  Me. — I  would  like  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  kind  of  hedge  plants  to  set  for 
an  ornamental  hedge  that  would  withstand 
the  cold  of  central  Maine.  I  would  like 
something  as  near  as  I  can  find  to  the 
California  privet  that  I  have  seen  hi  so 
many  of  the  beautiful  hedges  near  New 
York  City.  Cedar  is  the  only  thing  I  see 
used  for  hedges  around  here.  I  hesitate 
to  use  it,  for  it  is  apt  to  die  and  become 
thin  in  sjoots. 

Ans. — While  the  California  privet  is 
not  likely  to  endure  your  Winter,  its 
place  may  be  taken  by  a  hardier  variety, 
the  Amur  privet,  Ligustrum  Amurense. 
This  Siberian  variety  is  hardy  in  the 
Canadian  Northwest,  where  it  has  been 
tested  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and’ 
Alberta.  Some  Winters  the  tips  are 
killed  back  there,  and  occasionally  the 
winter-killing  will  extend  half  way  or 
more  to  the  ground,  but  this  injury  is  no 
greater  than  the  California  privet  suf¬ 
fers  during  severe  Winters  inland  in  the 
latitude  of  New  York.  At  Brandon, 
Manitoba,  the  Amur  privet  has  been 
tested  as  a  hedge,  and  while  some  spec¬ 
imens  have  had  their  wood  more  or  less 
killed,  others  alongside  have  not  suf¬ 
fered  at  all.  We  infer  that  the  cedar 
you  refer  to  is  the  White  cedar  or  arbor- 
vitse.  It  was  the  experience  on  the  Ex¬ 


perimental  Farms  at  Brandon  and  In¬ 
dian  Head  that  young  arbor-vitse  trees 
from  the  East  were  not  hardy  in  the 
Northwest  when  planted  in  exposed  sit¬ 
uations,  but  were  fairly  hardy  in  shel¬ 
tered  spots.  A  very  attractive  plant  for 
a  low  broad  hedge  is  Thunberg’s  bar¬ 
berry,  Berberis  Thunbergii,  which  has 
proven  very  satisfactory  in  Western 
Canada.  It  grows  three  to  four  feet 
high,,  very  dense  and  compact,  the  neat 
small  foliage  assuming  gorgeous  Au¬ 
tumn  tints,  while  the  scarlet  berries  re¬ 
main  all  Winter.  Some  Winters  the 
tips  of  shoots  are  frozen,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  some  branches  are  killed  half-way, 
but  it  may  be  called  generally  hardy,  and 
is  a  handsome  shrub.  Several  other 
barberries  are  very  hardy  including  an 
Amur  variety. 


Planting  "In  the  Moon.’’ 

C.  IF.  IF.,  Johnson  City,  Term. — To  settle 
a  controversy  will  you  tell  whether  the 
planting  of  corn,  potatoes,  wheat,  rye,  or 
the  setting  out  of  fruit  trees  in  the  signs 
of  the  moon,  will  have  any  effect  on  their 
growth  or  bearing? 

Ans. — We  cannot  hope  to  settle  a 
controversy  which  has  gone  on  for  cen¬ 
turies  with  few,  if  any,  true  scientific 
facts  on  either  side.  There  are  many 
farmers' who  believe  that  the  moon  has 
great  influence  upon  plant  life.  Others 
who  grow  even  larger  crops  scout  the 
idea.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  scientific 
tests  such  as  would  have  settled  other 
problems  of  plant  growth  have  not 
shown  any  advantage  in  moon  planting. 
A  man  might  say  he  planted  seeds  in 
the  moon  and  obtained  a  great  crop, 
and  then  claim  the  moon  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  it.  There  might  be  half  a  dozen 
other  conditions  of  soil,  season  or  mois¬ 
ture  which  influenced  the  crop.  Per¬ 
sonally  we  pay  no  attention  to  the  moon 
when  planting,  but  have  no  quarrel  with 
those  who  think  the  moon  all  powerful. 


Wood  Ashes  on  Young  Trees. 

What  quantity  of  wood  ashes  should  be 
applied  to  orchard  trees  one  or  two  years 
planted?  Will  it  Injure  the  trees  to  have 
the  ashes  come  in  contact  with  the  trunk 
of  tree?  w.  d.  s. 

Elberson,  Va. 

WTe  should  use  eight  to  10  pounds  of  ashes 
per  tree.  You  must  remember  that  ashes 
do  not  really  contain  a  large  amount  of 
plant  food.  Scatter  the  ashes  in  a  circle 
three  feet  or  more  around  the  tree.  Do 
not  pile  the  ashes  around  the  trunk.  They 
will  injure  the  bark  if  you  do. 


Fertilizer  for  Peas. 

Would  pulverized  sheep  manure  alone  be 
a  sufficient  fertilizer  for  peas,  tomatoes  and 
sugar  corn,  or  would  it  be  better  to  mix 
potash  and  phosphate  with  it,  and  if  so,  in 
what  proportion?  Land  intended  for  peas 
Is  somewhat  sour.  Can  I  expect  a  good 
crop  by  using  manure  and  chemicals  with¬ 
out  liming?  p.  f.  s. 

Maryland. 

We  would  use  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  with  the  sheep  manure.  A  mixture  of 
three  parts  acid  phosphate  to  one  of  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash  will  pay. 


Home-ground  Limestone. 

We  have  a  good  grade  of  limestone  on 
our  farm.  Do  you  think  it  would  pay  to 
grind  the  stone  for  land  purposes  or  are 
there  too  many  in  this  business,  e.  j.  p. 

Randall,  N.  Y. 

We  think  it  would  pay.  Ground  lime¬ 
stone  is  a  bulky  product  and  freight  charges 
are  heavy.  Farmers  often  have  to  pay 
about  as  much  for  the  freight  as  they  do 
for  the  lime.  Thus  local  "  trade  will  be 
most  profitable  with  a  short  haul.  We 
think  the  proper  settlement  of  the  lime 
question  is  to  open  local  deposits  of  the 
limestone  and  let  farmers  buy  close  to 
where  the  stone  is  crushed. 


Strawberry  Plants  from  a  Distance. 

What  do  you  know  about  getting  straw¬ 
berry  plants  or  nursery  stock  from  New 
Jersey,  Maryland  or  Connecticut  to  set  in 
New  Hampshire?  b.  w.  r. 

Manchester,  N.  IT. 

We  know  that  from  our  own  experience 
it  makes  little  difference  where  the  plants 
are  grown  so  long  as  they  are  healthy, 
largo  and  not  too  far  advanced  in  bloom. 
We  do  not  like  to  set  plants  which  are 
too  far  developed.  Plants  grown  ou  light, 
open  soil  usually  have  a  better  root  system 
than  those  grown  on  heavy  soil,  but  it  is 
the  character  and  size  of  the  plant  which 
count — not  where  it  is  grown. 


Our  expert  Buyers  are  back  from 
New  England.  Seventy-three  trade 
centers  were  visited  and  nearly  200 
factory  owners  were  interviewed. 
Each  of  our  buyers  carried  plenty 
of  cash  money  so  as  to  pick  up  as 
many  big  Bargains  as  possible. 

The  result  is,  1,000  rare  Bargains, 
including  almost  every  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandise  imaginable. 

Don’t  buy  goods  of  any  sort  till 
you’ve  seen  our  new  Bargain  Bulle¬ 
tin.  The  things  shown  on  this  page 
are  only  a  “drop  in  the  bucket”  as 
compared  to  the  entire  list. 

Less  Than  the 
Maker’s  Cost 


This  Big  Sale 
Includes: 

Lumber  of  all  kinds. 

Mill  work,  Windows,  Doors, 
Balusters,  etc. 

Wall  Board, 

Paints,  Paint  Brushes. 

Roofing— Tarred,  Rubber, 
Corrugated  SteeL 
Steel  Brick  Siding, 
Pipes  and  Fittings. 
Radiators.  Boilers. 

Hardware  Supplies. 

Stoves— Ranges,  Heaters. 
Furniture — Chairs.  Desks, 

Dressers,  Couches,  Beds,  etc. 
Rugs. 

Curtains. 


In  many  instances,  by  offering  spot 
cash,  our  buyers  were  able  to  secure 
merchandise  at  much  less  than  the 
maker's  cost.  For  nearly  every  manu¬ 
facturer  is  overstocked  in  some  lines. 
Others  are  hard  up  and  need  money. 
Think  what  a  TREMENDOUS  sav¬ 
ing  we  are  making  our  customers,  as 
a  result  of  watchful  methods  in  buying! 

One  Thousand 
Bargains 

Remember,  there  are  ONE  THOU¬ 
SAND  of  these  Bargains.  In  fact,  we 
have  nothing  BUT  Bargains,  because 
we  won’t  buy  goods  that  we  can’t  sell 
at  bargain  prices. 

Guaranteed 


Washing  Machines. 
Pumbing  Outfits. 
Ladies'  Suits,  Ladies'  Coats. 

Ladies’  Furs,  Ladies'  Waists. 
Men’s  Suits,  Men’s  Coats. 
Men's  Rainproof  Coats. 


WALL  BOARD 

12,350  feet  genuine  Buffalo 
Wall  Board  at  52.35  per  100 
square  feet.  Twice  as  cheap  as 
lath  and  plaster,  four  times  as 
easy  to  put  on.  Anybody  can  do 
the  work.  No  waiting  for  it  to 
dry  before  putting  on.  Never 
chips,  cracks  or  checks  like 
plastering.  Fire-proof,  sound¬ 
proof,  rat-proof  and  mouse-proof.  Wanner 
than  lath  and  plaster.  Unaffected  by 
weather  conditions. 


And  these  are  guaranteed  Goods — 
all  new,  fresh,  clean  and  high  grade. 
No  junk  from  receivers’  and  sheriffs’ 
sales,  or  house-wrecking  stuff,  or  “sec¬ 
onds”  of  ANY  kinds.  Our  stock  is 
first  quality,  new  goods. 


WIRE  STRETCHERS 

195  Little  Giant  Tackle 
Block  Wiro  Stretchers; 
self-operating;  can  also 
be  used  as  a  hoist;  82c. 


30  Days’  Trial 

Certainly  you  can  buy  on  trial.  Take 
30  days  to  compare  our  goods.  Then 
if  you  don’t  say  our  quality  is  as  HIGH 
as  you  ever  saw,  FIRE  THE  GOODS 
BACK  TO  US— QUICK!  Your  money 
will  be  returned  on  the  spot. 

PAINT 

*1.06  per  gallon  If  bought  in  5- 
gallon  kits.  Best  quality  Barn 
Paint,  78c.  This  paint  covers 
more  square  feet,  surface  for 
surface,  per  gallon  than  any 
other. 


ROOFING 

l-ply  Roofing  Remnants,  only  59c 
per  108  square  feet.  2-ply,  83c  per  108 
square  feet.  This  Roofing  is  guar¬ 
anteed. 

FENCING 


Best  Open-Hearth 
Crimped  Steel  Wire, 
heavily  galvanized. 

Won’tpeelor flake.  Spe¬ 
cially  tempered.  Tough, 
springy,  elastic  and  not 
brittle.  Extra  hardened 
line  wires.  Always  stiff 
and  tight.  Cattle  Fence, 

175£c  per  rod;  Hog  Fence,  1854c  per  rod; 
Steel  Eastern  Farm  Fence,  22c  per  rod. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

140.000  square  feet  going  at  50  cents  on  the 
dollar.  Best  quality  guaranteed.  See  Bar¬ 
gain  Book  for  full  descriptions  and  prices. 

PUMPS 

Extra  heavy  reinforced  iron  Pitcher 
Spout  Pumps  for  wells  as  deep  as  25  feet. 
Our  price  on  250  of  these  pumps  is  fl.00 
each. 

CURTAINS 
Rugs,  Linoleums 

We  have  a  wonderful  lot  of  bargains  In 
these.  Ourprices arethelowesteverknown. 
And  the  quality  is  supreme.  Our  Bargain 
Books  show  Rugs,  etc.,  in  actual  colors. 
Don’t  fit  up  your  house  with  rugs,  carpets, 
linoleum,  etc.  till  you  have  heard  from  us. 
We  positively  guarantee  to  save  you  big 
money. 

List  of  1,000  Bargains 
Free 

Send  quick  for  the  Big  1.000-Bargain  List. 
Don’t  wait  till  some  of  the  things  you  want 
are  gone.  Send  now.  Don't  wait  to  get  a 
pen.  Useapencil.  Just  write  us  on  a  penny 
postal  that  you  want  our  List  of  1,000  Big 
Bargains.  You’ll  get  it  by  return  mail.  And 
you’ll  be  simply  astounded  at  our  low  prices 
and  at  the  number  of  Bargains  offered. 
Rush  the  postal  to  us  at  once. 


THE  MANUFACTURERS’  OUTLET  CO. 

Dept.  113,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE-) Carrie?  off*  scrips  Ww*ter^ 

""  — * - - -  ..  .  ,  admits  air  to  the  sod.  In¬ 

creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile 
H?und  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Writ* 

OhN  H.  JACKSON,  89  Third  Ave. ,  Albany,  Ncy. 


for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOE 


Long  Stroke  Motor 


r  FULL  EQUIPMENT 

Gray  &  Davis  Electric  Starting  and  Electric  Lighting 
Bosch  Magneto.  11 -in.  Upholstery. 


Licensed  under  Dyer  patents  657.650—  885,986  and  921,963 


1913  Pratt  Cars 

Fioe  Years — Every  one  successful  as  manufac¬ 
turers  of  automobiles. 

Forty  Years — Every  one  successful  as  manufac¬ 
turers  of  standard  vehicles. 

Cl  of-  Cnfrilf'crnt*  showing  photographic  view  of  all 
'SCI  Lu.utt/gUt?  models,  and  giving  you  the  stand¬ 
ards  by  which  to  value  any  car. 
We  httTe  a  business  preposition  for  you.  Our  goal  for  1913  is  a 
“Pratt  Car"  in  every  locality.  If  there  isn’t  one  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood— if  there  isn't  a  Piatt  dealer  near  you  it  will  be  to  your 
material  advantage  to  write  or  wire  and  let  us  kuow. 

Three  Distinct  Models— Pratt  50,  122-inch  wheel  base,  elec¬ 
tric  starter  and  electric  lighting  system.  Price  $2,150.00. 

Pratt  40,  120-in.  wheel  base,  Presto-0-St3rter  and  electric  fighting 
system.  Price  $1,850.00. 

Pratt  30,  114-in.  wheel  base.  Prest-O-Starter  and  electric  lighting 
system.  Price  $1,400.00. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO. 
ELKHART  INDIANA 


3813 


the;  rural  nkw-yorkbr 


BORDEAUX  FOR  POTATOES. 

Bordeaux  mixture  for  use  on  potatoes  is 
usually  made  after  the  formula  5-5-50  ;  that 
is  five  pounds  of  lime,  five  pounds  of  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  or  blue  vitriol,  and  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  In  order  to  get  a  mixture 
which  will  have  a  fine  precipitate  and 
which  will  work  freely  through  the  spray 
nozzles  it  is  necessary  that  the  copper  sul¬ 
phate  and  lime  solution  be  made  up  and 
diluted  properly  before  being  brought  to¬ 
gether.  For  economy  of  time  and  labor 
this  requires  at  least  four  barrels  for  the 
stock  and  dilute  solutions,  which  should 
be  placed  on  a  platform  high  enough  so 
that  the  mixture  will  run  into  the  sprayer 
tank.  For  a  thorough  spraying  when  the 
vines  are  large  it  will  require  about  100 
gallons  of  mixture  per  acre.  For  a  large 
acreage  an  abundant  supply  of  water  is 
therefore  a  necessity.  On  a  farm  which  is 
fortunate  enough  to  have  running  water 
with  a  good  head  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  erect,  above  the  mixing  platform,  a 
storage  tank  of  sufficient  capacity  to  stand 
the  draft  of  a  day’s  spraying,  but  in  our 


We  now  take  10  gallons  of  stock  solu¬ 
tion  from  our  copper  sulphate  stock  barrel 
after  stirring  thoroughly  and  put  it  into 
our  copper  sulphate  dilution  barrel.  In 
the  same  way  we  take  10  gallons  of  lime 
stock  and  strain  it  through  burlap  into  our 
lime  dilution  barrel.  Then  start  the  pump 
and  fill  these  barrels  to  the  50  gallon 
marks.  We  have,  then,  the  solutions  di¬ 
luted  so  that  when  they  are  put  together 
they  are  in  the  right  proportion  to  make 
Bordeaux  mixture.  e.  s.  brigham. 


The  English  Sparrow  :  Is  He  a  Nuisance? 

I  have  noticed  from  time  to  time  several 
articles  for  and  against  the  English  spar¬ 
row,  which  I  read  with  great  interest.  I 
have  spent  considerable  time  and  study 
on  this  subject,  and  should  like  to  add  my 
experiences.  Last  Summer  I  observed  a 
pair  of  these  sparrows  which  built  a  nest 
under  the  eaves  of  our  roof.  They  hatched 
out  four  young  on  the  seventh  of  May. 
These  young  were  fed  on  grasshoppers,  the 
caterpillars  of  the  cabbage  butterfly  and 
horseflies.  The  last  were  occasionally  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  parents  on  the  wing.  The 
young  were  full-fledged  on  the  second  of 
June.  While  nestlings  they  were  fed  for 
about  four  hours  in  the  morning  and  five 
hours  in  the  afternoon.  During  one  hour 
this  pair  made  31  trips  from  the  fields  to 
their  nest,  carrying  each  time  a  grasshop- 


MAKING  BORDEAUX  FOR  POTATOES. 


own  case,  having  to  depend  upon  wells, 
which  will  not  furnish  a  large  amount  of 
water  in  droughty  years,  we  have  had  to 
devise  the  portable  outfit  shown  in  the 
picture. 

On  the  bed  of  an  ordinary  farm  wagon 
a  frame  was  constructed  by  laying  down 
two  pieces  of  3  x  4-inch  x  10  feet  spruce  as 
far  apart  as  the  stakes  will  permit.  These 
pieces  are  held  apart  by  cross  pieces  of 
2x4  inch  material  spaced  so  that  they 
give  requisite  strength,  and  at  the  same 
time  furnish  a  bed  on  which  is  fastened 
the  pumping  machinery.  Near  the  front 
and  to  one  side  of  this  frame  is  fastened 
a  one  and  one-half  horse-power  gasoline 
engine.  Far  enough  back  so  that  a  rea¬ 
sonable  length  of  belt  is  given  is  placed 
a  rotary  force  pump  so  that  the  pulleys 
are  in  alignment.  The  pump  is  connected 
with  a  piece  of  suction  hose  having  a 
strainer  of  brass  wire  cloth  on  the  end  of 
it.  The  hose  shown  in  the  picture  is  10 
feet  long,  but  we  have  another  30  feet  long 
to  use  where  we  cannot  get  near  the  well 
or  brook. 

Above  this  lower  frame  is  erected  a  plat¬ 
form  raised  high  enough  so  that  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  when  made  will  run  from 
the  strainer  box  into  the  sprayer  tank. 
The  uprights  supporting  the  platform  are 
8x4  inch  material  and  are  mortised  into 
both  the  upper  and  lower  sills.  The  meth¬ 
od  of  bracing  shows  plainly  in  the  cut. 
A  piece  of  galvanized  iron  pipe  screws 
over  the  discharge  pipe  of  the  pump  and  ex¬ 
tends  above  the  upper  platform.  A  piece  of 
hose  long  enough  so  that  it  will  deliver 
water  into  any  of  the  barrels  on  the 
platform  is  coupled  to  this  extension  pipe. 

On  the  platform  are  four  barrels.  Those 
in  front  are  called  the  stock  barrels  and 
those  at  the  rear  are  called  the  dilution 
barrels.  The  stock  barrels  are  graduated 
to  10  gallons  by  driving  copper  nails  in 
the  sides  at  the  required  heights.  The  six 
dilution  barrels  are  graduated  in  the  same 
way  to  25  gallons.  The  stock  barrels  are 
provided  with  covers  to  prevent  rain  get¬ 
ting  in  or  to  prevent  evaporation.  A 
few  hours  before  we  intend  to  begin  spray¬ 
ing  we  suspend  near  the  top  of  the  stock 
barrel  which  we  use  for  a  copper  sul¬ 
phate  solution  50  pounds  of  copper  sulphate 
crystals  in  a  burlap  bag.  Then  we  fill 
the  barrel  to  the  50  gallon  mark.  In  a  few 
hours  the  crystals  will  have  dissolved.  In 
the  other  stock  barrel  we  slake  50  pounds 
of  lime  and  fill  this  barrel  up  to  the  50 
gallon  mark.  We  have  then  made  our 
stock  solutions,  so  that  ©ne  gallon  of  liquid 
represents  one  pound  of  material.  That  is, 
one  gallon  of  the  stock  in  our  copper  sul¬ 
phate  barrel  represents  one  pound  of  cop¬ 
per  sulphate,  and  the  same  is  true  in  case 
of  the  lime. 


per  or  a  caterpillar.  This  means  the  de¬ 
struction  of  approximately  279  insects  a 
day,  and,  during  the  time  the  young  were 
fledglings,  of  3,185.  The  five  pairs  that 
nested  near  our  house  must  have  fed  to 
their  young  47.775  insects  during  that  Sum¬ 
mer  !  (They  raised  three  broods  in  a  sea¬ 
son.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  parents  lived  dur¬ 
ing  this  time  most  entirely  on  grain.  The 
only  grain  they  could  get 'was  rye,  and  of 
this  they  could  not  have  eaten  more  than 
20  cents’  worth.  I  think  that  the  3,185  in¬ 
sects  destroyed  would  easily  weigh  more 
in  the  scale  of  profit  than  20  cents !  This 
same  pair  of  sparrows  laid  another  clutch 
of  eggs  on  the  seventh  of  July,  and  on  the 
second  of  September  a  third  and  last  clutch. 
During  this  time  they  destroyed  thousands 
of  insects,  and  they  never  took  more  than 
four  holidays  in  two  months  and  a  half. 

English  sparrows  are  said  to  drive  away 
song-birds,  but  this  Summer  there  was  a 
robins’  nest  in  a  large  pine  near  the  house, 
and  two  branches  below  it  there  was  a 
sparrow’s.  Twenty-five  feet  from  this  was 
another  robins’  nest,  and  a  few  feet  away  a 
woodpecker’s.  The  eggs  in  the  various 
nests  hatched  out  at  about  the  same  time, 
and  the  families  seemed  to  live  in  perfect 
harmony.  During  last  Winter  I  observed 
a  flock  of  English  sparrow's  and  found  that, 
although  they  ate  a  little  rye  from  the 
stack  and  corn  from  the  crib,  they  also  ate 
a  great  many  seeds  of  the  ragweed,  mullein, 
mustard  and  other  noxious  weeds.  These 
sparrows  are  supposed  to  carry  chicken  lice, 
mites,  etc.,  from  one  farm  to'  another ;  but 
I  have  never  seen  them  fly  more  than  400 
feet  from  their  nesting-sites,  and  this  only 
during  the  time  they  had  young,  when  they 
flew  to  the  back  fields  of  our  own  farm  in 
search  of  grasshoppers ;  so  that  the  charge 
of  carrying  parasites  can  only  be  laid  at 
their  door  in  places  where  the  barns  are 
very  near  together.  They  will  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  any  bird-houses  which  have  been 
put  up,  but  this  is  only  a  case  of  first 
come  first  served.  They  are  also  said  to 
have  a  very  harsh  and  discordant  twitter, 
which  is  almost  unbearable  to  some  per¬ 
sons  ;  to  me,  however,  it  is  cheery  and 
homelike. 

It  may  interest  bird-lovers  to  know  that 
I  have  observed  55  species  of  birds  near 
our  house,  which  have  not  been  driven  out 
by  the  English  sparrow's. 

New  Jersey.  sterling  calm  sen. 


1913  AGENT 

This  Catalog  contains  a 
volume  of  information  re¬ 
garding  Trees  and  Plants 
for  KockGardens.Old  Fash¬ 
ioned  Gardens,  Sea-Shore 
Planting  andGronnd  Cover¬ 
ing  under  Rhododendrons 
and  8hrubbery.  Gives  also 
suggestive  planting  plans 
and  planting  list  for  Rose 
Gardens,  Herbaceous  Gar¬ 
dens  and  8nburban  Estates. 
Names  and  describes  desir¬ 
able  Trees  and  Sbrubs  with 
Ornamental  Fruits,  Hedge 
Plants,  Trees  for  Orchard  and  Forest  Planting, 
new  and  old  varieties  of  Roses  and  Climbing  Vines. 
Copy  sent  Free  upon  Request. 

We  grow  in  quantity  every  hardy  Tree  or  Plant 
worthy  of  Cultivation.  Correspondence  Invited. 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERIES  CO. 
Dept.  “M”  Bedford,  Mass. 
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g  DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEEDS 


D 


are  northern  grown  from  selected  stock  seed  and  frequently  outyield  home¬ 
grown  seed  two  to  one.  They  are  used  and  recommended  by  thousands  of 
progressive,  money-making  Farmers  annually. 

DIBBLE'S  SEED  POTATOES 
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30  varieties,  best  early,  medium  and  late  in  any  quantity  from  barrels  to 
car  loads. 

Canadian  Experiment  Farm,  Ottawa,  reported  yield:  “rate  of  422 
bushels  per  acre.” 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  writes— “I 
obtained  a  yield  which  1  figure  at  300  bushels  per  acre.” 

Hugh  Raymond  of  Connecticut  says:  “The  yield  from  your  seed  was 250 
bushels  per  acre,  other  kinds  100  bushels.” 

“Tlie  yield  from  your  seed  planted  by  side  of  my  own  home-grown  seed 
was  throe  times  as  good,”  was  the  verdict  of  11.  B.  Noll,  Ellioott  City,  Md. 

Dibble's  Seed  Potatoes  as  low  as  $2.50  per  barrel.  See  page  No. 
14  of  our  catalog. 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  CORN 

Four  varieties,  Flint  and  Dent,  best  for  crop  or  silo  for  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  States.  Germination  tests  95-984. 

C.  W.  Burkett,  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  who  is  one  of 
our  regular  customers,  says:  “Almost  every  grain  of  that  seed  corn  germin¬ 
ated.  Everybody  ought  to  be  your  customer.” 

“400  bushels  from  two  acres”  is  the  yield  from  our  Mammoth  Yellow 
Flint  Corn  reported  by  H.  A.  Medlong  of  Oswego,  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  B.  Anderson  of  Connecticut  writes  that  he  filled  a  300-ton  silo  from 
12^4  acres  of  our  ensilage  corn. 

Dibble's  Seed  Corn  as  low  as  $1J!5  per  bushel.  See  pages  Nos. 
25-29-31  of  our  catalog, 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  OATS 

Two  varieties,  early,  productive,  with  stiff  straw,  are  thoroughly  re¬ 
cleaned  twice  right  in  our  seed  house  and  frequently  produce  for  our  cus¬ 
tomers  two  bushels  where  but  one  grew  before.  We  offer  this  year  Oats  that 
have  yielded  on  entire  fields  over  100  bushels  per  acre  weighing  40  lbs.  per  bushel. 

“Your  oats  made  fsvo  bushels  to  one  of  our  own  seed  ”  is  the  testimony 
of  Harry  Reamer  of  Pennsylvania. 

l*evi  Simmons  of  New  York,  reports:  “440  bushels  thresher’s  measure 
from  four  acres.” 

Dibble's  Seed  Oats  as  low  as  65c.  per  bushel.  See  page  No.  21  of  catalog. 

Dibble’s  Alfalfa ,  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed 

D.  B.  Brand  99.504  pure  is  the  highest  grade  obtainable. 

Samuel  Fraser,  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  who  sowed  D.  B.  Alfalfa  on  50  acres, 
reports  as  a  result  of  his  test,  “99.504  pure  and  free  from  dodder  and  trefoil.’ 

R.  I.  Richmond,  Mansfield,  Pa.,  sent  samples  of  our  D.  B.  Clover  and 
Timothy  to  Washington,  and  says  :  “They  reported  they  were  as  good  a  sample 
both  for  purity  and  germination  as  could  be  obtained.” 

Luther  Tucker  and  Son,  former  publishers  of  the  Country  Gentleman, 
write :  “There  is  no  firm  in  this  country  from  whom  we  could  order  seeds 
with  greater  confidence.” 

D.  B.  Brand  Timothy  Seed  just  tested,  99.85 4  pure  $2.25  per 
bushel.  See  page  No.  17  of  our  catalog. 

Dibble's  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  the  loading  farm  seed  book  of  the  year 
and  ten  sample  packages  of  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  for  testing  FREE.  Write 
today.  Planting  time  is  at  hand.  Address— 
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EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Buy  Direct-Save  Money 
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GREAT  DANE  OATS 

Bred  in  Denmark,  imported  and  acclimated  in 
Michigan  and  Northern  Ohio.  Big  heavy  meat,  thin 
shuck.  Customers  report  they  outyiolded  other  oats 
sowed  beside  them  three  to  one.  Ninety  to  110  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  not  an  uncommon  yield.  Very  stiff 
straw.  Stools  very  heavy.  Price,  ten  bushels,  $1.75 
per  bushel.  Less  than  ten,  $2.00  per  bnsliel. 

DUNCANS  EARLY  YELLOW  DENT  CORN 

Bred  and  seed  grown  in  Michigan.  Won  State  champion¬ 
ship  prize.  Very  deep  kernel,  small  cob,  beautiful  golden 
yellow,  enormous  yields.  Kipens  in  ninety  to  hundred  days. 
Get  away  from  that  big  cob  short  kernel  corn,  order  some 
DUNCANS  EARLY  YKLLOW  DENT,  and  your  motto  will 
be  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre  on  every  acre,  and  corn 
that  is  ripe  before  tho  frosts  come.  Price,  per  bushel,  $3.00. 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN  ENSILAGE  CORN 

Grown  in  high  altitude  in  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  mammoth 
forage,  ripens  earlier  than  ordinary  ensilage,  $3.00  per  bu. 

OATMAN  &  MONFORT,  Cleveland,  O. 


•'Kberlc  Quality"  Seeds  arc  bound  to  grow  if  given 
the  proper  care.  Years  of  experience  enable  us  to 
offer  yon  a  wonderful  variety  of  choice  seeds, 
plants  and  bulbs  at  fair  prices. 

Eberle’s  1918  Seed  Annual— Free. 

It  describes  our  great  collection  of  fresh  seeds,  in* 
eluding  near*/  every  variety  of  known  worth.  Con¬ 
tains  muck,  valuable  information  and  advice  to  the 
large  and  small  grower.  The  most  complete  cata¬ 
logue  we  have  yet  issued  and  it’s  absolutely  free. 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 

F.W.  EBERLE.  116  South  Pearl  St..  Albmt,  M.Y. 


TRY  STOKES’  SEEDS  THIS  TIME 

I  will  send  five  10-cent  packets  of  seeds,  credit 
slip  for  2S  cents  on  next  order  and  1913  catalog- 
all  for  25  cento.  Here  is  the  list : 

Lettuce— Big  Boston.  Greatest  heading  kind. 
Radish— Scarlet  Globe.  Ready  in  20  days. 
Tomato — Bonny  Best.  Earliest;  productive. 
Asters — Stokes'  Standard.  Many  colors. 
Pansies— Stokes’  Standard.  Finest  French. 
Mail  25  cents  at  my  risk  and  get  seeds,  credit 
slip  and  catalog.  Catalog  alone,  FREE. 

WALTER  P.  STOKES,  Dept  130,  219  Market  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


flllTe- Reg.  Swedish  Select  and  Imp.  American. 
UH I  O  two  best  yieldors.  Also  SEED  CORN,  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Clover,  Timothy  and  GARDEN  SEEDS.  Samples 
and  Catalog  free.  THE0.  BURT  6  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


OATS  AND  BEANS- 

Slorm  King  Oats  $1.00  bushel. 
Excellent  sample.  Burlingame 
White  Medium  and  Yellow  Eye 
Beans,  free  from  anthracnose.  Absolutely  clean, 
$3,00  bushel.  Sow  clean  seed  and  harvest  a  clean 
crop.  SAMUEL  FKASEK,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


FOTTLER,  FISKE,  RAW  SON  CO. 


We  want  you  to  receive  our 
1913  Seed  AnnuaL  It  contains 

A  Selected  List  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seods,  with  a  short,  concise  des¬ 
cription  of  each. 

Shrnbs  and  Trees,  for  blooming  or  ornamental  effects. 

Grapes  that  are  worth  cultivating  in  your  home  gardon. 

Bulbs  for  Planting  in  April,  and  will  bloom  during  the  summer. 

Lawns,  Franklin  Park  Lawn  Seed  is  the  best  seed  to  use  to  produce  an 
excellent  lawn. 

Spraying  implements,  for  the  home  garden  or  orchard. 

Insecticides,  the  proper  kinds  to  use  to  kill  the  various  insects;  also 
what  to  use  for  blight. 

We  mail  you  the  book  free,  as  we  wish  you  to  see  it  heforo 
making  up  your  order.  It  will  bo  of  assistance  to  you. 

FOTTLER,  FISKE,  RAWS0N  CO.,  12  and  13  Faneuil  Hall  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


BUY  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  WAGON 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 


Handy  Wagon:  Removable 
seats,  drop  end  gate,  strong  and 
durable.  Can’t  be  duplicated 
anywhere  at  retail  for  less  than 
$80.00. 


FREE 


IF  you  want  the  best  made  at  the  lowest 
*  possible  price.  We  build  wagons  for  ser¬ 
vice — not  merdy  to  sell.  We  are  the  only  N.  Y. 
State  factory  selling  direct  to  user,  saving  one- 
third  of  the  cost  for  you. 

Send  for  One  on  Approval 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed — no  deposit  or  references 
required.  Our  wagon  can  sell  itself  or  there  will 
be  no  sale.  Write  today  for  catalog  of  200  styles 
and  Wholesale  Price  List.  Harness  Catalog 
shows  equally  big  values.  Send  postal  today. 
WOOL  BLANKETS  FOR  EARLY 


A  No.  1 
seat, 


easy 


Runabout :  Spindle 
riding,  will  last  for 
many  years,  it  defies  competi¬ 
tion,  and  retails  for  $65.00. 

ORDERS 


FREE 


$5.00 

With  every  order  for  a  wagon  received  before  April  1st,  we  will 

S’ve  absolutely  free  of  charge  a  handsome  wool  street  blanket.  This 
anket  sells  at  retail  everywhere  for  $5.00.  Don’t  miss  this  offer. 

ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  360  MAIN  STREET,  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


How  Studebaker  Automobiles  Are  Made 

A  Heart-to-Heart  Story.  No.  4 


OUR  last  story  gives  ^us  the  run¬ 
ning  part  of  the  car  complete. 
The  running  part  of  the  car 
without  the  body  is  called  the  chassis. 
Before  we  go  on  to  the  Studebaker 
methods  of  body  manufacture  we  wish 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  points 
regarding  the  Studebaker  chassis. 

First — the  steel  frame  of  the  car.  The 
frame  is  the  backbone.  It  carries  and 
forms  a  protection,  so  to  speak,  for 
the  vital  organs — the  motor,  transmis¬ 
sion,  propeller  shafts,  rear  axle,  etc.  The 
steel  pieces  which  make  up  the  frame  are 
formed  in  what  is  called  channel  section. 
They  are  cold  rolled  from  specially  pre¬ 
pared  tough  steel  which,  like  a  bridge,  is 
built  with  twice  the  strength  necessary  to 
carry  even  the  heaviest  load  that  will 
ever  be  placed  upon  it.  The  strip  of  steel 
is  cut  exactly  the  right  length  and  then 


Machine  for  measuring  leather  to  get  every  inch  of  its 
good  surface. 


placed  in  a  gigantic  press,  which  bends 
the  two  edges  at  right  angles  with  the 
face,  this  is  what  is  meant  by  “channel 
section.”  It  is  bent  this  way  to  give 
it  strength  to  meet  strains  in  every 
direction.  The  long  side  pieces  are 
held  together  by  cross  pieces,  or  cross 
members  as  they  are  called,  which  are 
riveted  and  braced  (gussetted)  to  the 
side  members.  The  rivets  are  heated  al¬ 
most  to  the  melting  point  before  they 
are  put  in  the  holes.  When  the  auto¬ 
matic  hammers  strike  them,  they  ex¬ 
pand  to  fill  the  holes  exactly  and  at 
the  same  time,  they  are  riveted  down 
against  the  steel  side  pieces  forming  a 
joint  as  strong  and  as  secure  as  a  weld. 
A  Studebaker  frame  will  not  work 
loose  in  years  of  the  hardest  service. 
The  placing  of  these  cross  members  in 
the  frame  has  been  carefully  studied 
and  they  are  located  at  exactly  the 
points  where  the  greatest  strains  come. 

In  speaking  about  the  chassis,  again 
we  would  like  to  mention  the  great 
advantage  of  owning  a  car  which  is 
manufactured  and  not  assembled.  The 
Studebaker  car  is  manufactured.  The 
motor,  the  rear  axle  and  transmission 
and  every  part  are  made  in  our  own 
factories  in  direct  relation  and  har¬ 
mony  with  each  other.  In  an  assem¬ 
bled  car,  however,  the  motor  is  pur¬ 
chased  from  one  manufacturer,  the  rear 
axle  from  another,  the  transmission 
from  a  third,  and  so  on.  This  means 
that  the  entire  car  is  no  better  than 
the  weakest  part.  This  means,  also, 
that  these  parts  are  brought  together 
in  the  chassis,  assembled  and  compelled 
to  fit  each  other  as  best  they  can.  In 
the  Studebaker  factories  every  part  of 
a  Studebaker  car  is  made  for  every 
other  part.  This  is  why  a  Studebaker 
car  will  run  so  smoothly  and  so  silent¬ 
ly;  none  of  its  power  is  wasted  in  the 
attempt  to  adapt  one  part  of  the  car  to 
another  part.  There  is  a  straight  line 
drive  between  the  motor  and  the  rear 
axle  and  every  part  is  perfectly  ad¬ 
justed  and  perfectly  fitted  to  harmonize 
with  every  other  part.  This  is  what 
gives  the  Studebaker  car  the  speed  and 
the  power  with  minimum  consumption 
of  gasoline.  Every  part  is  of  the  high¬ 
est  quality ;  there  are  no  weak  parts  to 
spoil  all  the  good  parts. 

After  the  chassis  is  completely  built 
and  tested  by  miles  of  actual  hard  driv¬ 
ing.  over  a  test  course  of  country  roads, 
it  is  steam-cleaned,  painted  and  made 
ready  for  the  body. 

.  The  body  of  the  automobile  is  a  very 
important  part,  and  especially  so  from 
a  sales  standpoint.  The  body  is  the  thing 
that  you  see,  it  is  the  only  thing,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  that  a  great  many  people  see  in 
buying  a  car.  A  poorly  made  body  can 
be  painted,  varnished  and  upholstered 
to  look  exactly  as  good  as  the  best 
made  body,  but  a  season’s  wear  will 
tell  the  tale.  You  will  find  joints  open¬ 
ing,  paint  checking  from  the  vibration 


and  strain  of  the  metal  work,  leather 
pulling  apart  and  many  other  evidences 
of  poor  body  construction  work. 

Studebaker  bodies  are  Studebaker 
made  from  the  rough  frame  work  to  the 
twenty-fourth  coat  of  paint  which  goes 
to  finish  them.  First  a  Studebaker  body 
is  made  of  a  special  grade  of  sheet  steel, 
which  will  give  the  least  expansion  and 
contraction  in  changes  of  temperature, 
and  which  has  a  surface  especially  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  a  glass  smooth  final  finish. 
This  sheet  steel  is  placed  upon  a  frame¬ 
work  of  hardwood,  braced,  reinforced 
and  morticed  together  under  specifica¬ 
tions  which  it  has  taken  years  to  de¬ 
velop.  The  steel  brace  work  in  the 
Studebaker  body  is  drop  forged.  In  most 
bodies  you  will  find  that  wrought  iron 
and  malleable  iron  are  used  instead  of 
steel.  The  framework  of  the  body  is  put 
together  by  men  who  have  spent  years 
in  framing  Studebaker  vehicle  bodies. 

The  Studebaker  Corporation  makes 
its  own  auxiliary  seats,  it  is  one  of  the 
few  automobile  manufacturers  that 
makes  this  part  of  its  car.  The  method 
of  fastening  them  to  the  side  of  the 
body  is  distinctly  “Studebaker,”  and  the 
fastening  is  drop  forged  steel  engaging 
with  two  body  braces,  which  make  it 
impossible  for  a  Studebaker  auxiliary 
seat  to  work  loose. 

It  will  require  a  herd  of  150,000  cattle 
to  furnish  hides  to  supply  the  Stude¬ 
baker  factory  with  upholstering  in  the 
season  of  1913.  These  hides  must  come 
from '  full  size  cattle  and  they  must  be 
of  select  quality.  Only  the  outside  lay¬ 
er  of  the  hide  next  to  the  hair  is  used. 
This  means  that  every  available  inch  of 
the  hide  is  used  and  it  takes  three  hides 
for  each  car. 

There  is  probably  no  furniture  manu¬ 
facturing  concern  in  the  world  where 
more  skilled  workmen  are  required  to 
cover  the  finest  furniture  than  those 
required  to  trim  automobile  bodies  in 
the  Studebaker  factories.  If  you  visited 
the  Studebaker  factory  you  would  be 
surprised  to  see  the  amount  of  hand 
work  that  is  used  in  upholstering  a 
Studebaker  car.  Even  the  cushions  are 
made  by  hand.  The  leather,  of  course, 
is  stitched  by  a  machine,  where  machine 
stitching  is  better  for  this  purpose  than 
hand  stitching,  but  the  cushion  is  stuff¬ 
ed  with  hair,  tufted  and  placed  upon 
the  springs  entirely  by  expert  hand 
work.  In  looking  at  the  next  automo¬ 
bile,  remember  this  point :  it  is  practi¬ 
cally  no  more  expensive  to  provide  15- 
inch  upholstery  than  it  is  to  provide  10- 
inch  upholstery.  It  is  usually  a  question 
of  the  length  of  coil  steel  springs.  The 
car  that  seems  the  springiest  when  you 
sit  in  it  first  may  be  the  first  one  to 
cave  in — like  the  old  lounge  at  home — 
when  you  give  it  a  little  hard  usage 
on  the  road.  Studebaker  upholstery 
not  only  depends  upon  coil  springs  for 
its  depth,  but  also  upon  good  quality 
of  hair  and  plenty  of  it. 

The  springs  that  are  used  in  the 
cushions  are  reinforced  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  and  we  guarantee  that  Studebaker 


Studebaker  Automobile  Bodies  are  upholstered  by  hand. 


seats  will  not  cave  in  *at  any  time.  They 
will  not  bulge  at  the  edges  even  after 
many  seasons  of  hard  wear.  Our  secret 
of  making  a  cushion  this  way  is  simply 
the  secret  of  good  hand  work  and  an 
ample  supply  of  good  material  and 
plenty,  of  painstaking  thought  in  design. 
The  piece  of  upholstering  in  the  back  of 
a  Studebaker  car  is  about  15  ft.  long — 
it  is  made  with  the  same  painstaking 
care  as  the  cushions.  It  is  subject  to 
the  same  guarantee.  It  is  made  of  the 
same  quality  of  leather.  It  is  put  on 
the  car  by  the  same  skilled  hand  work. 
When  it  is  completed  it  is  as  good  as 
the  highest  grade  upholstering  on  par¬ 
lor  furniture. 


Running  around  the  top  edge  of  the 
body,  there  is  a  molding  of  real  walnut 
— not  imitation  walnut  stained  to  re¬ 
semble  the  real  thing,  but  real  walnut. 
It  is  fastened  on  the  body  frame  work 
with  screws  set  in  washers.  The  holes 
are  drilled  and  the  screws  put  in  by 
hand  and  with  the  most  careful  work¬ 
manship. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  interesting 
operations  in  body  finish  is  the  painting 
operation.  The  body  of  the  Studebaker 
car  is  painted,  rubbed  and  varnished, 
twenty-four  times  before  it  is  finished. 
There  are  six  coats  of  filler  put  on 
the  body  and  rubbed  before  the  first 
coat  of .  color  goes  on.  This  rubbing 
process  is  done  by  hand — every  inch  of 
it.  It  is  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  pumice 
stone  of  special  quality  which  is  as 
smooth  as  a  razor  hone.  These  various 
rubbing  processes  work  the  filler  into 
the  metal  until  the  surface  becomes  as 
smooth  as  glass.  Then  coat  after  coat 
of  color  paint  is  used  and  each  coat 
rubbed  with  the  same  care  and  until 
it  shovvs  the  same  glass-like  finish.  It 
is  .  particularly  interesting  to  see  the 
skilled  workers  place  the  varnish  over 
the  color  work.  The  richness  of  the 
color  stands  out  under  the  very  first 
coat  of  varnish  like  magic.  The  suc¬ 
ceeding  coats  of  varnish  give  depth 
and  added  richness  to  the  color  and  also 
durability  to  the  finish.  These  are  the 
marks  of  its  quality  and  an  indication  of 
the  skill  with  which  it  is  applied.  It 
has  the  quality  which  will  make  it 


Six  coats  of  paint  foundation  are  rubbed  on  the  Studebaker 
jBody  before  the  first  coat  of  color  is  put  on. 


stand  for  years  without  checking  or 
without  tarnishing,  provided  proper  care 
is  exercised  in  washing  the  car. 

It  takes  several  weeks  to  build  a  body 
for  a  Studebaker  car.  but  when  the 
body  is  finished  it  represents  one  of  the 
highest  specimens  of  upholstering, 
painting  and  varnishing  knowm  to  the 
art  of  body  building. 

The  designing  of  an  automobile  body 
is  a  very  important  part  of  automobile 
manufacture.  Skilled  engineers  and  de¬ 
signers  work  for  months  to  plan  the 
new  model  body  on  paper  before  the 
first  step  in  pattern  work  begins.  There 
are  dozens  of  measurements  to  be  taken 
into  account,  and  every  inch  of  room 
must  be  planned  to  give  the  greatest 
amount  of  convenience  and  comfort  to 
the  users  of  the  car,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  lines  and  shape  of  the  body  must 
be  beautiful,  symmetrical  and  grace¬ 
ful  in  every  particular.  The  next  time 
you  look  at  a  Studebaker  car,  compare 
its  wide  doors,  the  ease  with  which 
you  may  enter  or  leave  the  tonneau  or 
the  driver’s  seat,  the  perfect  fit  of  the 
seat  cushions  and  back,  the  ample  room 
for  you  to  lounge  and  stretch  out — 
compare  these  features  with  those  pro¬ 
vided  by  manufacturers  who  ask  twice 
as  much  for  their  cars  as  we  do. 

Perfection  is  made  up  of  small  de¬ 
tails.  Notice,  in  the  Studebaker  car, 
that  the  carpet  is  fastened  to  the  floor 
with  a  ball  and  socket  fastener.  It 
will  not  scuff  up  under  your  feet.  No¬ 
tice  the  care  with  which  the  small 
fittings  are  put  on.  The  exactness  and 
perfection  in  Studebaker  workmanship  is 
especially  evident  ./lien  you  compare  it 
with  that  used  by  the  manufacturers 
of  other  cars.  The  nickel  work  on  a 
Studebaker  car  will  not  wear  off  and 
show  the  brass  beneath.  Notice  how 
well  the  doors  on  the  Studebaker  cars 
fit.  Notice  the  mortice  work  of  the 
locks  and  fasteners.  These  are  the  little 
things  which  you  can  see  and  which  in¬ 
dicate  the  careful  workmanship  in  build¬ 
ing  Studebaker  cars. 

The  Studebaker  Corporation  makes 
its  own  tops  complete.  We  do  not  buy 
a  top  in  the  open  market  and  adapt  it 


to  our  bodies,  but  we  design  and  manu¬ 
facture  the  top  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  body.  We  buy  600,000  yards  of 
cloth  to  keep  the  owners  of  Studebaker 
cars  dry  in  wet  weather  and  shaded 
from  the  sun  in  tropical  climates.  This 


The  sewing  room  of  the  Studebaker  Top  Factory.  The 
tops  of  Studebaker  cars  are  cut  and  made  as  carefully  as 
the  nnest  garments. 


is  another  place  where  buying  in  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  gives  us  splendid  mar¬ 
ket  opportunities.  Not  only  can  we 
select  the  highest  grade  material  but  we 
can  buy  it  at  a  price  which  other  manu¬ 
facturers  pay  for  inferior  material. 

Here  is  an  important  thing  for  you 
to  consider  in  buying  an  automobile.  If 
you  select  a  car  manufactured  by  a 
manufacturer  who  produces  cars  in 
large  quantities  you  can  be  sure  that 
every  part  of  it  is  built  by  skilled  work¬ 
men.  It  is  only  under  the  conditions  of 
quantity  manufacture  that  true  special¬ 
ization  can  be  obtained.  There  is  enough 
work  in  our  factory  to  keep  certain 
men  continually  busy  doing  certain 
things.  This  is  particularly  true  in  our 
top  department.  For  instance,  one  set 
of  men  do  nothing  else  but  place  the  top 
sheets  of  mohair  on  the  frame  work  of 
the  top..  The  precision  with  which  they 
do  their  work  is  a  precision  learned 
from  years  of  specialized  effort  in  the 
same  direction.  We  might  take  every 
part  of  our  top,  and  in  fact  every  part 
of  our  car,  and  go  through  it  the  same 
way-  The  Studebaker  car  is  one  of 
the  finest  examples  in  the  world  of  the 
quality  produced  by  highly  specialized 
skilled  labor.  The  cutting  of  the  cloth, 
used  in  the  tops,  is  done  by  experts  as 
skilled  in  their  work  as  those  who  cut 
the  most  expensive  clothing— they  have 
the  same  kind  of  patterns  to  go  by  and 
the  same  high  standard  of  accuracy  is 
required..  All  work  is  subjected  to  the 
most  rigid  inspection.  This  is  true  in 
every  part  of  body  manufacture.  Every 
operation  has  its  inspection. 

It  is  difficult  to  put  on  paper  the  tre¬ 
mendous  power  and  capacity  of  such  an 
organization  as  Studebaker,  which  seems 
so  simple  and  which  yet  embodies  the 
enthusiasm  and  energy  of  so  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  skilled  men.  Yet  this  power  is 
real,  it  is  vital,  and  we  hope  you  are 
coming  to  feel  it.  Our  next  and  last 
story  will  appear  in  the  April  5  issue. 
Look  for  it.  In  the  Studebaker  Proof 
Book  we  tell  more  than  we  have  been 
able  to  tell,  here  about  an  automobile  and 
explain  things  everyone  ought  to  know 
on  this  important  subject.  Tear  off  the 
coupon  below  and  send  it  to  us.  We  will 
send  you  Proof  Book  immediately. 


THREE  GREAT  CARS 
Studebaker  “25”  Touring  Car,  $885 

5  passenger — Qas  starter 

Studebaker  “35”  Touring  Car,  $1290 

6  passenger— electric  lights,  electric 
self-starter 

Studebaker  “Six”  Touring  Car,  $1550 

6  passenger — electric  lights,  electric 
self-starter 

All  prices;  completely  equipped  f.o.b.  Detroit 


The  Studebaker 
Corporation, 
Detroit,  ^ 

Mich.  ^  V 
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Plum  Rot. 

C.  E.  R.,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. — I  have  100 
Lombard  plum  trees ;  have  been  set  10 
years.  The  plums  rot  every  year  about 
the  time  they  are  fit  to  pick.  Would  it 
do  to  graft  them  to  Burbanks  or  Abun¬ 
dance,  and  about  what  time  ought  it  to^be 
done? 

An.. — I  would  not  advise  that  Lom¬ 
bard  plums  be  top-grafted  to  any  of  the 
Japanese  varieties,  Burbank  or  Abund¬ 
ance  included;  would  advise  rather  that 
they  be  top-worked  to  the  Fellenburg 
prune  or  Middleburg,  Reine  Claude  or 
Niagara  plums,  which  belong  to  the  Do- 
mestica  or  European  type.  Brown  rot 
could  probably  be  controlled  by  seeing 
that  all  rotted  fruit  of  previous  season 
was  plowed  under  deeply,  mummied 
fruits  removed  from  the  trees  and  tlfe 
fruit  sprayed  soon  after  setting  with 
Scott’s  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  wash 
with  two  pounds  arsenate  of  lead  added 
to  each  50  gallons.  This  would  control 
curculio  which  would  assist  materially 
in  reducing  brown  rot.  If  this  spraying 
was  repeated  at  two  or  three  week  in¬ 
tervals  up  to  about  three  weeks  before 
the  fruits  ripen,  I  should  expect  but 
little  loss  from  brown  rot.  b.  e.  v. 


Plums  in  Apple  Orchard. 

C.  E.  R.,  Monroe,  N.  Y. — What  do  you 
think  of  setting  Burbank  or  Abundance 
plum  trees  in  a  Baldwin  apple  orchard 
that  has  been  set  six  years?  The  trees  are 
40  feet  each  way. 

Ans. — An  apple  orchard  set  six  years 
and  well  taken  care  of  should  soon  be 
in  condition  to  produce  apples.  Bald¬ 
wins  are  among  the  strongest  growers 
of  any  of  the  commercial  varieties,  and 
40  feet  apart  is  none  too  wide  for  the 
permanent  trees.  You  might  set  one 
tree  in  the  center  of  each  square;  this 
would  double  your  number  of  trees  per 
acre.  This  tree  could  safely  be  an  early- 
bearing  apple,  or  in  some  instances  sour 
cherries  have  proved  good  fillers.  This 
is  especially  so  where  there  is  a  good 
market  for  sour  cherries  for  canning 
factory  purposes.  It  is  also  a  crop 
that  brings  in  money  early  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  the  work  of  harvesting  is  out 
of  the  way  before  other  tree  fruits  re¬ 
quire  much  attention.  Best  varieties  are 
the  Montmorency  and  English  Morello. 
Burbank  and  Abundance  plums  as  fill¬ 
ers  between  apples  might  not  be  entirely 
satisfactory,  the  leaves  of  the  Japan 
plums  being  very  susceptible  to  spray 
injury,  and  the  spray  material  used  upon 
the  apples  being  carried  by  the  wind  in 
quite  large  amounts  to  the  plums  might 
seriously  injure  the  leaves,  and  therefore 
the  quality  of  the  crop.  b.  e.  v. 


Manurial  Value  of  Cabbage. 


R.  W.  8.,  Holley,  K.  Y. — Can  you  tell  me 
how  much  a  ton  of  cabbage  is  actually 
worth  for  manure? 

Ans. — There  seems  to  be  a  demand 
this  year  for  analysis  of  vegetables  and 
similar  products.  Apparently  many  such 
things  are  being  given  away  as  wastes. 
Here  is  a  table  showing  the  pounds  of 
plant  food  in  various  substances.  These 
things  rot  easily  and  the  plant  food  is 
quickly  available. 


Pounds  in  one  ton  : 

Cabbage  . 

Carrots  . 

Apples  . 

Beets  . 

Lettuce  . 

Muskmelons  . 

Onions  . 

Potatoes  . 

Stable  manure  . 


Phos. 


Nitrogen  Acid.  Potash. 
6  2  8 


5 

3 

10 

1 

1 

2 

5 

2 

10 

5 

2 

9 

4 

2 

8 

5 

2 

4 

7 

3 

10 

10 

6 

12 

This  gives  a  fair  comparison  of  plant 
food.  Except  for  potatoes  few  of  such 
wastes  are  worth  more  than  half  as 


much  as  stable  manure. 


Controlling  Flea-beetles, 

L.  G.  R.,  Stamford,  Conn. — I  am  troubled 
every  Spring  by  having  my  young  rnusk- 
melous,  cucumber  and  squash*  vines  eaten 
by  little  black  bugs,  as  soon  as  they  come 
through  the  ground.  They  bother  most 
during  the  month  of  May  and  part  of 
June.  On  account  of  their  attacking  the 
plants,  when  they  are  so  small  and  deli¬ 
cate  it  is  very  hard  to  prevent  them  from 
destroying  the  whole  patch  in  two  or  three 
days.  I  have  used  ashes  and  dusts  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  but  these  help  very  little.  The 
little  bugs  have  wing's  and  fly  as  soon  as 
vou  touch  the  plant,  and  are  so  small  that 
15  or  20  get  on  a  muskmelon  plant  the 
day  it  comes  through  the  ground. 

Ans. — The  common  and  most  effec¬ 
tive  remedies  employed  in  driving  these 
destructive  little  insect  pests  off  musk¬ 
melons,  cucumbers  and  squash  is  air- 
slaked  lime  and  soot  dusted  freely  upon 
the  young  plants.  In  the  planting  of 
these  crops  four  or  five  times  the  num¬ 
ber  of  seeds  should  be  planted  to  the 
hill  as  would  be  necessary  if  all  were 
certain  to  survive  the  attacks  of  the 
various  insects  that  prey  upon  the 
plants ;  in  other  words,  about  15  seeds 
should  be  planted  to  each  hill.  This 
will  allow  for  considerable  loss,  with 


the  chances  greatly  in  favor  of  enough 
surviving  to  insure  a  good  stand.  In 
localities  where  the  flea-beetle  and  the 
Striped  melon-bug  is  abnormally  plen¬ 
tiful  and  destructive,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  protect  the  young  plants 
with  cheese-cloth  coverings  until  they 
make  their  second  or  third  tier  of 
leaves,  the  simplest  as  well  as  the  best 
method  of  doing  this  is  to  take  No. 
10  or  11  galvanized  wire,  cut  in  lengths 
of  30  inches  or  more,  bending  them  in 
semicircles  like  croquet  arches,  using 
two  to  each  hill  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  with  the  ends  inserted  in  the 
ground  with  the  curve  uppermost,  over 
which  the  cheesecloth  or  gauze  is  placed, 
and  the  edges  are  then  covered  with 
earth  to  hold  it  in  place  and  to  prevent 
the  bettles  from  working  under  it.  When 
these  protecting  cloths  are  used  plant¬ 
ings  may  be  made  a  week  or  10  days 
earlier,  which  will  be  quite  an  advan¬ 
tage,  both  in  the  way  of  getting  ahead  of 
the  insects  and  the  early  maturing  of 
the  crop.  _  K. 

Millions  for  an  Inventive  Genius. 

An  agent  made  a  remark  the  other  day 
that  the  time  would  come  when  an  engine 
would  be  run  on  water  alone  for  power, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  explosives 
known.  The  expansion  of  water  being  va¬ 
porized  quickly  on  a  hot  device,  heat  being 
furnished  by  electricity  or  gasoline  or  other 
fuel,  seems  to  be  powerful  enough  to  run 
any  kind  of  machinery,  and  if  some  one 
with  an  inventive  mind  and  mechanical 
ability  should  get  to  work  on  it,  if  they 
have  not  already  done  so,  there  is  a  prob¬ 
ability  of  a  cheaper  fuel  or  power  for  ma¬ 
chinery.  It  looks  more  probable  than  many 
inventions  that  have  been  made  practical 
in  the  past  20  years.  I  offer  these  sugges¬ 
tions  that  some  may  see  them  and  go  at 
it,  or  discuss  it  if  it  has  any  drawbacks. 

Lawrence  Co.,  O.  u.  T.  cox. 


On  page  24G  I  find  .T.  .T.,  E.  Chatham, 
N.  Y.,  inquiring  about  Winter  onions.  We 
in  Piedmont,  Va.,  grow  the  yellow  potato 
onion ;  plant  on  good  ground  by  15th  or 
20th  of  September.  As  cold  weather  comes 
on  we  top-dress  with  coarse  manure.  By 
May  1  you  will  have  a  mild  delicious  bulb 
from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter.  They 
propagate  by  bunching  around  the  set  and 
have  from  five  to  seven  small  onions  which 
are  used  to  plant.  They  are  quite  prolific 
and  I  always  plant  them  in  my  garden  for 
home  use.  Although  I  did  not  set  out  till 
late  in  October  they  are  now  six  inches 
above  the  ground.  i.  8.  w. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Better  Fruit 


SPRAY  WITH  PYROX 

NO  WORMS.  Pyrox  kills 
all  leaf-eating  insects,  codling 
moth,  canker  worm  and  kin¬ 
dred  pests. 

NO  SPOTS.  Pyrox  pre¬ 
sents  or  destroys  fungous 
growths,  scab,  blight,  rot,  etc., 
thus  producing  beautiful, 

PRIZE  QUALITY  fruit. 
Leading  fruit  growers  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  like  Hardy  of  N.  H., 
Repp  Bros.,  also  Barclay,  of 
N.  J.,  Tyson  of  Penn.,  have 
used  Pyrox  for  years.'  You 
know  their  record.  Pyrox  is 
THE  ONE  BEST  spray; 
smooth,  creamy,  free  from 
lumps,  mixes  easily  in  cold 
water,  doesn’t  clog  the  nozzles. 
It  sticks  to  foliage  even  through 
heavy  rains,  remaining  effect¬ 
ive  for  months,  thus  saving 
expense  of  respraying.  All 
ready  to  use  by  adding  water. 

GOOD  FOR  ALL  FRUITS 
AND  VEGETABLES 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 
ON  SPRAYING  with  prices, 
etc.  Also  see  if  your  dealer 
has  Pyrox  on  hand.  Wise 
growers  are  ordering  early. 

Bowker  Insecticide  Co. 

43  Chatham  St.y  Boston. 

We  alio  ship  from  Baltimore  and  Cincinnati. 


THE  GASPORT  TRACTOR 


The  Leader  in  the  Light  Tractor  Class 


It  is  tho  first  successful  liprht  tractor,  demonstrated 
by  four  years  of  steady  development. 

Strength  has  not  been  sacrificed  to  give  lightness  ns 
In  many  machines  but  is  as  light  ns  consistent,  with 
Its  contained  power,  durability  is  tho  prime  factor. 

Great  rigidity  of  frame  construction,  embodying 
three  point  suspension,  no  twisting  of  frame possiblo. 

A  .machine  which  is  simplicity  itself,  not  a  single 
freakish  idea  embodied  anywhere.  Handles  as  easily 
as  an  automobile. 

No  combination  of  clutches  and  levers  to  manipu¬ 
late  in  order  to  go  ahead  or  back  up.  One  lever  does 


THE  REASONS  ARE  CLEAR: 


it  all,  three  speeds  atiead  and  tho  same  three  reverse* 

This  machine  will  handle  60 <h  quicker  and  100< 
easier  tlinn  any  other  machine  made. 

All  wearing  parts  thoroughly  protected  from  dust 
and  dirt. 

Cut  steel  gears  running  in  oil  tight  case. 

Built  low  to  pro  under  trees.  Short  Wheel  base  en¬ 
abling  it  to  turn  easily  on  ordinary  headlands. 

Handles  easily  throe  to  four  plows,  depending  on 
ground  conditions. 

A  machine  for  service  and  high  efficiency. 

The  Gosport  Tractor  is  well  worth  knowing  about. 


Write  for  Catalogue  No.  104 


ORCHARD  MACHINERY  MFG.  CO., 


Gasport,  N.  Y. 


SPRAY  RIGHT  WITH 


St.  Remy,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:- 

T  sprayed  a  thousand  trees  with  the  “New- 
Way”  and  also  helped  the  neighbors.  Wo 
would  not  think  of  getting  along  without 
our  “New-Way"  and  I  consider  it  the  most 
practical  outfit  for  a  progressive  farmer  to 
purchase.  Yours  truly, 

W.  L.  WAY. 


Write  for  Catalogue 
No.  5 


ThfHtw-Wir/ Mans  Cbkhkt 

Iamsjms.  HiuacAK  US.  A. 


Made  $6000  in  Two  Years 

He  was  a  farmer  living  at  Torch  Hill.  Ohio,  and  owninga  40-acre  farm.  Dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  poor  results,  he  wanted  to  sell  his  farm  for  $3500,  but  was 
advised  by  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  to  spray  his 
orchards.  As  a  la3t  resource  he  did,  and  so  wonderful  wore  the  re¬ 
sults  that  two  years  later  he  refused  19500  for  his  farm.  The  above 
Instance  Is  only  one  of  many  contained  in  our  new  book, 

“Made  Money  by  Sprayinfl” 

The  rcsnlta  of  many  others  who  have  grown  from  pov¬ 
erty  to  affluence  by  spraying  their  fra  it  trees  are  told  in 
this  interesting  book.  Also  valuable  information  on  how 
and  when  to  spray — what  solution  to  use — how  to  sell 
to  advantage,  etc.  Send  today  for  a  free  copy.  It  also 
describes  the  famous 

Domestic  Sprayers 

Aloat  economical  sprayers  on  the  market.  Hade  in  different  styles 
and  sizes,  from  1  toS  h.  p.,  with  or  without  trucks.  Designed  so 
that  engine  can  be  easily  detached  from  sprayer  and  used  for  any 
kind  of  work,  like  pumping  water,  sawing  wood,  running  separator,  etc. 

DOMESTIC  ENGINE  AND  PUMP  COMPANY,  Box  503.Shlppensburg.Pa. 


SKi'FruitProfits 

One  Application  of 

TARGET  BRAND 
Scale  Destroyer 

will  do  it  by  killing  all  the  San  Jose 
and  other  scales  with  which  your 
trees  are  infested.  Is  cheaper  than 
Lime-Sulphur  solution. 

Results  guaranteed. 

HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


WEEDLESS  FIELD  SEEDS 

Are  what  we  tire  trying  harder  than  ever  to  furuinh  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  FKF.E  SAMPLES  will  show  that  we  come  pretty  near 
doing  It.  In  many  varieties  we  DO  IT.  ited,  Mammoth.  Alefke, 
Alfalfa,  Tii/iothy,  Orchard  (itaas,  Sweet  Clover  aud  all  othois. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  6  SON,  50  Main  Street,  MARYSVILLE,  OHIO 


Onion  Seed,  Onion  Sets,  Seed  Potatoes 

Everything  in  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds.  Write 
tor  catalog. 

J.  AUG.  DRAKE,  Seedsman,  Chester,  New  Jersey 


Have  you  ever 

worked  at  your  .prayer  pump  _  ^ 

for  an  hour  (or  longer)  with  your  hands  in 
tha  solution)  You  won't  if  you  have  iron 
Aga  No.  191  Vertical  Barrel  Pump.  It  at- 
tachea  on  the  ouhidt  of  any  barrel — easy  to 
get  at.  Bronze  ball  vahrea;  hemp  packing) 
automatic  dasher i nude;  4  row  attachment. 

Low  price.  With  or  without  barrel. 

You  must  Me  this  aprayer  to  know  its 
worth.  A»k  your  dealer  to  show  it 
and  other  iron  Age  farm,  gardea 
and  orchard  toolt.  Backed  by  76 
yeara*  experience. 

Write  u»  for  special  booklets. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 
Box  102-V,  Grcaloch,  N.  J. 


NO  MORE 
RABBITS 


If  you  want  a  cheap 
ana  safe  method  for 


safe 

keeping  RABBITS 
and  BORERS  outof 
your  orchard.paint  your  trees  with  “Sul- 
focidb”  the  new  concentrated  sulphur 
compound.  Easy  to  prepare  and  apply. 
One  application  lasts  one  year.  “Sul- 
FoctDF.”solves  the  rabbit  problem.  Write 
today  for  booklet, “SuLFrvctnB,.Sure  pro. 
tcction  from  rabbi ‘3  and  borers.”  Ad¬ 
dress  B.G.  Pratt  Co., 50  Church  St.N.Y. 


1 1  i'j 


WE  SAVE  ^saooo 


Because 

we  have  an  immense 
Natural  Gas  Well  on  our 
property  which  furnishes  us 
absolutely  tree,  power,  heat, 
light,  water,  compressed  air,  forge 
and  foundry  fuel,  and  fuel  for  the  f, 
test  floor.  Just  think  of  itl  Enough 
profit  in  itself  for  every  engine  we 
make.  Do  you  still  wonder  why  the 
famous  WITTE  ENGINE,  for  43  years 
the  standard  of  America,  is  sold  to 
you  at  other  manufacturers’  cost 
prices. 


A  YEAR  IN  BUILDING 
-  GAS  ENGINES 


Profit  By  Our  Good  Luck! 


mm 


sgiM; 


Share  with  us  this  immense  saving  and  get  a  well 
tested  engine — one  with  detached  cylinder  and  valves,  and  all  the  improvements  known  to  the 
trade  today — an  engine  built  by  one  firm  for  the  past  43  years  with  a  REAL  5-YEAR  GUARANTEE. 
They  run  on  any  grade  of  fuel  and  are  made  in  64  styles  and  sizes.  Write  for  Free  Trial 
Oiler  and  Catalog,  stating  size  wanted. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO.  .SStSr&ft'Sa; 


1913. 
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Vinegar  Turna  Black. 

C.  L.  A.,  Gypsum,  O. — I  should  like  to 
ask  what  I  could  do  with  a  barrel  of 
vinegar,  into  which  a  bit  from  an  auger 
has  fallen?  It  was  a  new  hit,  well  nic¬ 
keled  and  has  been  in  it  for  some  little 
time.  The  vinegar  when  drawn  out  in  a 
glass  cruet  looks  clear  and  good,  but  when  it 
has  stood  a  day  or  so,  becomes  filled  with 
spongy  particles,  most  of  which  settles. 
Later  the  vinegar  turns  black.  How  can 
this  be  remedied?  Would  charcoal  or 
running  vinegar  over  corn  cobs,  clarify  it? 
Is  it  fit  for  use? 

Ans. — Metal  containers,  faucets  or 
other  utensils  should  never  be  used  for 
vinegar,  and  extreme  care  taken  that 
no  metal  is  dropped  and  left  in  a  vine¬ 
gar  barrel.  A  large  nail  will  often 
blacken  a  whole  barrel  of  vinegar.  With¬ 
out  a  professional’s  knowledge  of  the 
chemical  or  corrosive  action  of  iron 
and  vinegar.  I  do  not  think  such 
vinegar  is  injurious  to  use,  but  of 
course  it  is  not  salable  and  not  agree¬ 
able  for  table  use.  It  is  probable  that 
filtering  through  charcoal  will  bleach 
the  vinegar,  and  I  am  advised  that 
animal  charcoal  is  probably  preferable 
to  wood  charcoal.  Even  if  successful, 
I  doubt  if  it  would  be  profitable,  con¬ 
sidering  the  time  and  the  expense  of  the 
material. 

Vinegar  should  be  racked  off  previous 
to  moving  so  as  to  prevent  the  sediment 
and  particles  of  “mother”  mixing  with 
the  body  of  the  vinegar  and  making 
it  roily.  This  may  be  done  with  a 
faucet  or  a  hose  as  a  syphon  if  it  has 
been  stored,  as  it  should  be,  at  some 
height  from  the  floor.  If  it  does  not 
then  clear,  it  may  be  filtered  through 
beech  shavings  or  corncobs-  If  the  in¬ 
quirer  has  other  vinegar  which  is  light 
colored,  and  the  barrel  in  question  is 
not  too  black,  it  is  possible  that  it  may 
be  mixed  together.  As  suggested  in 
an  article  in  a  previous  issue,  page  99, 
it  is  always  well  for  the  novice  in  these 
matters  to  experiment  with  small  quan¬ 
tities  before  venturing  on  a  large 
amount.  Try  a  small  quantity  in  fruit 
cans,  noting  the  proportionate  amount 
of  the  blackened  vinegar  added  to  each 
can  and  allow  it  to  stand  exposed  to 
the  light  for  a  few  days. 

Illinois.  L.  R.  BRYANT. 


Substitute  for  a  Hotbed. 

Six  years  ago,  when  I  started  to  raise 
garden  stuff  on  about  two  acres,  I 
bought  10  old  hotbed  sash  for  $1  each; 
got  seven  chestnut  posts,  some  second¬ 
hand  lumber,  one  roll  of  building  paper, 
20  feet  of  six-inch  sewer  pipe,  and  some 
2x3  for  a  ridge  and  rafters.  I  now 
set  up  the  posts  in  twos  10 J4  feet  apart, 
and  15  feet  from  corner  to  corner  long 
way,  using  the  one  post  in  center  of 
south  end  and  post  four  feet  from 
ground  to  top.  I  nailed  boards  on  three 
sides,  double,  with  paper  between, 
nailed  a  six-inch  board  on  top  for  raf¬ 
ters  to  rest  on,  fitted  on  rafter  and 
ridge  afnd  laid  on  the  sash.  In  south  end 


triangle  I  fitted  in  sash  bars  to  receive 
glass,  butted  in,  not  lapped,  boarded  up 
north  end  and  arranged  a  door  here.  I 
set  up  chimney  at  southeast  end  by 
digging  a  hole  three  feet  deep,  filling 
with  concrete  and  setting  a  sewer  pipe 
on  end  here,  then  at  the  right  height 
I  placed  a  T  so  as  to  receive  flue  from 
under  bench  through  hole  cut  in  wall 
somewhat  larger  than  pipe  and  well 
cemented  around  to  guard  against  fire. 
I  dug  a  pit  4x4  feet  in  northeast  corner 
of  house,  just  deep  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  good  size  potstove,  and  con¬ 
nected  with  pipe  flue  running  under 
bench.  This  flue  must  be  well  cemented 
at  joints  and  have  a  raise  of  at  least 
one  foot  from  stove  to  chimney,  sup¬ 
ported  on  bricks  or  stone  here  and  there. 
In  this  little  house  I  arranged  broad 
benches  leaving  a  walk  of  two  feet  in 


center  high  enough  so  plant  boxes  came 
within  eight  or  10  inches  of  lower  end 
of  sash.  This  small  house  cost  me  but 
a  few  dollars  in  actual  cash  and  com¬ 
pared  to  a  hotbed,  it  just  beats  it  “all 
hollow.”  Start  your  fire  here  about 
February  15  or  20  in  latitude  of  New 
York  and  you  are  ready  for  business  no 
matter  if  it  snows  or  blows  and  you 
will  succeed  much  better  than  with  hot¬ 
bed  if  you  are  a  beginner.  This  article 
is  only  meant  for  the  beginner.  Hot¬ 
beds  are  all  right  in  the  hands  of  ex¬ 
perienced  gardeners,  in  the  hands  of  a 
novice  they  are  a  “delusion  and  a 
snare.”  j.  b. 


Farming  on  Black  Soil. 

C.  n.  K.,  Leon,  W.  Va. — A  short  time  ago 
I  read  an  article  in  one  of  the  farm  jour¬ 
nals  entitled  “Reclaiming  Black  Soils,” 
dealing  with  spots  of  black  land  that  were 
at  one  time  ponds.  This  article  went  on 
to  state  that  this  soil  was  abnormally  rich 
in  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  con¬ 
tained  only  about  one-fifteenth  of  the  pot¬ 
ash  found  in  the  average  soil.  It  further 
stated  that  this  deficiency  could  be  supplied 
by  plowing  under  a  three-inch  layer  of 
straw,  and,  that  treated  this  way,  would 
raise  a  good  crop  of  corn.  I  have  just 
such  a  condition  on  my  farm ;  about  16 
acres  of  this  black  soil,  very  friable,  does 
not  bake  or  get  hard  as  do  clay  soils, 
slightly  sour,  well  drained,  and  from  which 
I  get  an  occasional  crop  of  cowpeas.  I 
have  plenty  of  straw  and  would  like  your 
opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  hauling 
and  plowing  under,  and  planting  to  corn 
in  the  Spring.  If,  in  your  opinion,  the 
straw  would  not  answer  the  purpose,  what 
would  you  advise  in  the  way  of  commercial 
fertilizers?  Also  what  crop  would  you  sug¬ 
gest  planting  if  you  do  not  think  corn 
would  prove  profitable? 

Ans. — The  article  you  speak  of  was 
only  partly  correct.  Such  black  soil  or 
muck  is  usually  quite  sour.  It  contains 
considerable  nitrogen,  but  very  little 
phosphoric  acid  or  potash.  A  ton  of 
wheat  straw  contains  about  six  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  12  pounds  of 
potash,  but  in  such  a  soil  the  straw  de¬ 
cays  slowly,  and  its  potash  would  not  b: 
available  at  once.  There  is  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  organic  matter  in  the  black 
soil,  while  the  straw  is  needed  on  the 
lighter  lands.  We  should  give  that  soil 
a  fair  dressing  of  ground  limestone  and 
use  a  mixture  of  three  parts  acid  phos¬ 
phate  to  one  part  muriate  of  potash — 
about  500  pounds  per  acre.  Corn  would 
be  the  best  crop  to  start  with  on  that 
soil. 


Tomatoes  in  Canada. 

On  page  28,  A.  V.,  Saugerties,  N.  Y., 
asks  about  growing  tomatoes  for  can¬ 
nery.  As  he  is  in  about  our  latitude 
the  writer’s  experience  may  be  of  bene¬ 
fit.  This  year  we  have  contracted  at 
30  cents  per  bushel.  For  several  years 
it  was  25  cents,  but  the  factories  found 
that  in  order  to  get  the  goods  the  ad¬ 
vance  was  necessary,  and  at  present  they 
canvass  the  growers  for  additional  acre¬ 
age  as  never  before,  offering  the  fur¬ 
ther  inducements  of  free  containers  and 
in.  some  cases  transportation  help.  The 
ideal  soil  here  for  a  maximum  produc¬ 
tion  is  a  deep  loam  which  has  been  an¬ 
nually  enriched  for  a  few  years  pre¬ 
viously  with  clover  or  barnyard  manure. 
A  person  who  makes  a  large  annual 
corn  yield  I  would  expect  to  succeed 
with  tomatoes,  but  they  require  and  it 
will  pay  to  apply  manure  more  liberally, 
which  for  best  results,  should  be  well 
rotted  or  composted  and  applied  the  Fall 
before,  being  lightly  plowed  or  disked 
in.  #  In  addition  a  judicious  use  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  around  the  plant  when 
setting  is  generally  used. 

We  figure  that  it  costs  from  $40  to 
$80  to  produce  an  acre  of  tomatoes  and 
deliver  to  the  factory,  and  the  best 
growers,  I  believe,  average  fully  400 
bushels  per  acre,  although  some  years 
there  are  yields  of  from  600  to  800  bush¬ 
els,  but  these  are  the  exceptions,  and 
the  average  for  the  province  is  perhaps 
around  200  bushels. 

An  important  factor  is  a  good  plant. 
We  start  our  seed  in  hotbeds,  sowing 
about  the  last  week  in  March  and  trans¬ 
planting  the  seedlings  to  cold-frames 
one  month  later,  and  again  to  the  open 
field  by  June  1.  The  usual  distance  of 
planting  is  in  checks  of  4x4)4  or  4x5 
feet,  using  approximately  2500  plants 
per  acre.  Our  cultivation  starts  imme¬ 
diately  after  setting,  and  is  continued 
at  intervals  of  a  week  or  10  days  until 
the  growth  of  vine  renders  this  opera¬ 
tion  no  longer  permiss  ble. 

Ontario.  harper  secord. 


“You  see,  had  the  lamb  been  obedient 
and  stayed  in  the  fold  it  would  not  have 
been  eaten  by  the  wolf,  would  it?”  Boy  : 
“No,  ma’am ;  it  would  have  been  eaten 
by  us.” — Sketch. 


FIFTY  YEARS’  UNPARALLELED  RECORD,  BOTH  IN  THE  FIELD  AND  WITH  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 

THE  MAPES  MANURES 

ABSOLUTELY  CHOICEST  OF  MATERIALS.  SEASONING.  AND  BEST  METHODS  OF  MANUFACTURE 
AVAILABILITY  WITHOUT  ACIDITY  NO  ROCK  OR  ACID  PHOSPHATES  USED 


IN  THE  FIELD 

The  record  of  The  Mapes  Manures  in  the  field  is  too  well  known  among  our  thousands  of  customers  and  friends,  and  with  us  we 
are  glad  to  say  the  terms  are  practically  interchangeable,  as  most  of  our  good  old  customers  have  become  our  friends  to  require  more.than 
a  reference  to  it. 

WITH  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 

We  are  equally  proud  of  our  Record  with  the  Stations.  There  may  at  times  have  been  an  occasional  chance  analysis  which  was 
not  quite  what  we  would  have  liked  to  have  seen,  and  not  as  we  believe  fairly  representative  of  our  goods,  but  with  the  grand  average  we 
have  no  fault  to  find. 

This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Station  methods  and  valuations  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  must  be  broadly  general  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  general  average  of  the  class  of  goods  examined,  and  can  therefore  never  be  expected  to  do  entire  justice  to  the  user  of  particularly 
choice  materials  and  unusual  methods  of  manufacture. 

From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  FERTILIZERS,  1912 : 

“  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.’S  fifteen  brands  all  fully  meet  their  guarantees,  with  the  exception  of  No.  553,  in  which  a 
deficiency  of  0.37  per  cent,  of  Potash  is  fully  offset  by  an  overrun  of  0.7  per  cent.  Nitrogen.” 

So  strong  a  statement  is  not  and  could  not  be  made  of  any  firm  which  had  an  equal  or  greater  number  of  brands. 

From  Annual  Bulletin  No.  143,  December,  1912,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Inspection  of  Commercial  Fertilizers : 
(It  publishes  a  table  giving  summary  of  results  of  analysis  of  complete  fertilizers  as  compared  with  manufacturers’  guarantees). 

“MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.  Number  of  brands  analyzed,  18;  number  equal  to  guarantee  in  commercial  value,  18.” 

That  is,  every  one  of  The  Mapes  Brands  are  found  to  be  equal  to  their  guarantee  in  commercial  value,  and  of  no  other  company 
having  an  equal  or  a  greater  number  of  brands  can  this  be  said. 

It  publishes  another  table  bearing  on  the  Nitrogen  in  the  different  brands  analyzed.  The  Mapes  F.  &  P.  G.  Co.  show  90.26% 
as  their  percentage  Activity  of  Total  Nitrogen,  which  is  the  essential  point.  No  other  concern  having  an  equal  number  or  greater 
number  of  brands  analyzed  has  anything  like  so  high  a  percentage  Activity  of  Total  Nitrogen. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  The  Mapes  Manures  have  always  been,  and  will  always  continue  to  be,  while  under  the  same  man¬ 
agement,  far  above  the  average  of  fertilizers  offered  for  sale. 

In  speaking  of  this  management,  it  is  certainly  interesting  that  not  only  have  the  Mapeses  continued  successively  in  the  business 
for  three  generations,  grandfather,  father  and  son,  but  the  Lanes,  who  have  been  associated  with  the  Mapeses  from  the  start,  follow  the 
same  identical  record  in  the  business,  grandfather,  father  and  son,  successively,  and  Ave  ask — can  our  friends  and  customers  have  a  better 
guarantee  than  this  family  management  that  everything  has  been  done  and  will  continue  to  be  done  to  make  the  Mapes  Manures  as  good 
as  the  present  knoAvledge  of  fertilizer  science  permits  for  the  crops  for  Avhich  they  are  intended. 

-  SEND  FOR  OUR  PAMPHLET  - 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
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SOILS  FOR  APPLE  VARIETIES. 

Ben.  Davis  Soils. — Both  Ben  Davis 
and  Gano  appear  to  be  able  to  adapt 
themselves  to  a  great  variety  of  soils. 
The  Ben  Davis  is  called  “the  apple 
of  neglect.”  Prof.  Wilder  says  that  it 
will  stand  more  neglect  than  any  other 
commercial  variety  and  still  bear  fruit. 
In  this  respect  it  ranks  somewhat  with 
the  Kieffer  among  pear  varieties.  Ben 
Davis  and  Gano,  however,  do  not  make 
a  desirable  growth  on  soil  adapted  to 
Rhode  Island  Greening;  that  means  a 
soil  heavy  and  moist.  On  such  a  soil 
the  Ben  Davis  tree  would  make  a  very 
strong  rank  growth,  but  give  poor  quality 
and  color  of  fruit.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  soil  too  sandy  will  make  a  straggling 
tree  with  not  the  best  of  fruit.  The  soil 
adapted  to  the  Baldwin  will  grow  good 
trees,  and  as  good  fruit  as  the  variety  is 
capable  of  producing  of  Ben  Davis.  Such 
soils  are  also  considered  best  for  York 
Ijnperial  and  Winesap.  On  very  thin 
shale  hills,  even  Ben  Davis  will  fail  to 
make  satisfactory  results.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  this  variety  will  give  bet¬ 
ter  returns  on  such  soils  than  any  other. 
Prof.  Wilder  states  that  the  Ozark  Ben 
Davis  is  a  little  larger  than  that  grown 
in  the  East,  and  a  little  superior  in 
quality.  During  the  last  few  years, 
however,  a  strong  prejudice  against  Ben 
Davis  has  developed  in  the  better  mar¬ 
kets,  and  this  is  certainly  felt  more  than 
ever  before.  It  is  doubtful  if  planting 
of  Ben  Davis  to-day  in  New  England 
for  future  cropping  could  be  considered 
even  a  fair  proposition.  There  are  a 
good  many  planted  in  the  East,  how¬ 
ever,  and  these  will  continue  to  give 
fair  crops,  but  the  medium  soils  suit¬ 
able  for  Baldwin  make  the  best  home 
far  this  variety. 

Russet  Soils. — Some  years  ago  the 
Roxbury  Russet  was  a  favored  variety 
in  New  England.  It  is  now  rarely 
planted,  though  probably  when  put  on 
just  the  right  soil  it  would  still  pay. 
There  are  little  spots  or  pockets  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  Eastern  States  where 
Russet  would  do  well.  This  variety  is 
a  gross  feeder.  It  will  stand  very  much 
heavier  feeding  than  Baldwin,  and  re¬ 
quires  soil  the  exact  opposite  of  what 
we  call  Baldwin  soil.  It  does  best  on  a 
deep,  heavy  loam,  heavily  fed  with  sta¬ 
ble  manure,  and  the  soil  kept  full  of 
humus.  A  soil  adapted  to  Greening 
would  be  a  little  too  heavy  for  the  Rus¬ 
set.  What  it  needs  is  a  naturally 
drained  soil  that  has  been  thoroughly 
enriched  with  manure,  or  other  forms 
of  humus.  For  example,  we  have  in  one 
of  our  orchards  several  Russet  trees 
among  the  Baldwins.  We  tried  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  burying  dead  animals  be¬ 
side  these  trees,  and  also  manuring 
heavily  with  stable  manure  as  a  mulch. 
It  was  found  that  this  heavy  fertilizing 
produced  too  much  growth  on  the  Bald¬ 
win  trees,  and  large,  soft,  light-colored 
fruit.  On  the  Russet  trees,  however, 
growing  in  the  same  orchard  side  by 
side  with  the  Baldwins,  this  heavy  ma¬ 
nuring  gave  the  very  finest  fruit.  It 
seemed,  therefore,  that  the  Russet  was 
by  nature  a  heavy  feeder,  capable  of 
utilizing  large  quantities  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure.  The  Baldwin,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  lighter  feeder  by  nature,  and 
could  not  stand  so  much  manure. 

Other  Varieties. — Gravenstein  does 
best  on  a  medium  soil,  neither  too  moist 
nor  too  rich.  The  fruit  is  not  very 
satisfactory  on  thin  or  light  sandy  soils, 
and  when  planted  on  rich,  moist  ground 
such  as  would  be  used  for  Northern 
Spy,  or  Greening,  it  rarely  matures 
early  enough.  Under  such  conditions 
the  tree  grows  too  late  in  the  season, 
and  is  likely  to  be  caught  by  frost.  The 
Rome  Beauty  requires  much  the  same 
soil  as  Baldwin,  that  is,  a  light  loam. 
It  is  grown  with  fair  success  in  the 
lower  Hudson  Valley,  and  at  some 
points  in  Western  New  York,  but  is  not 
likely  to  become  a  leading  commercial 
sort  in  either  place. 

Grimes  Golden  requires  almost  exactly 
the  same  soils  as  Greening  to  do  its 
best,  but  is  not,  of  course,  so  desirable 
as  a  Northern  apple.  King  or  Tomp¬ 
kins  King  does  best  on  a  moist,  yet 
well-drained  soil;  that  means  a  lighter 
type  of  Greening  soils.  This  variety 
must  have  a  supply  of  moisture  with¬ 
out  check  through  the  season.  On  heavy 
soils  the  King  lacks  a  clear  skin  and 
the  best  appearance.  Probably  an  ideal 
soil  for  King  would  be  a  light  mellow 
loam,  the  sand  in  it  being  of  medium 
texture  rather  than  fine.  We  should 
avoid  a  subsoil  that  was  inclined  to  be 
thick  or  stiff.  Planters  will  find  that 
this  matter  of  adapting  the  variety  to 
the  soil  will  prove  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  in  apple  culture,  and  is  one  of 
the  things  which  the  planter  should  fully 
consider  before  setting  out  his  trees. 


Fall  or  “  Everbearing”  Strawberries. 

[We  have  made  several  statements  about 
these  strawberries.  Most  of  them  we  think 
are  poor  plant  makers.  For  this  reason  the 
demand  is  heavy,  and  we  feel  sure  some  of 
the  nursery  fakers,  will  substitute  ordinary 
kinds  for  the  “everbearers.”  We  do  not 
yet  believe  that  fruit  of  these  varieties  will 
become  of  great  commercial  importance.  We 
advise  purchasing  a  few  plants,  but  would 
not  “plunge”  heavily.  Mr.  Harlan  Iiock- 
hill,  of  Iowa,  who  has  developed  several 
good  varieties,  has  sent  us  this  note.] 

We  had  a  little  over  an  acre  in  Pro¬ 
gressive  and  Standpat  set  three  feet  six 
inches  both  ways.  More  than  half  the 
patch  was  Progressive.  WTe  picked  500  boxes 
Progressive,  37G  Standpat.  I  made  care¬ 
ful  estimates  several  times  and  believe  over 
1,000  boxes  of  good  marketable  berries 
spoiled  on  the  field.  We  had  other  import- 
ant  work  and  no  help.  The  help  problem  is 
serious,  $30  to  $45  per  month,  $2  to  $2.50  per 
day,  common  rough  labor  with  board  and  a 
horse  kept.  Corn  huskers  got  $3  to  $G  per 
day,  and  we  cannot  get  enough  help  at  that. 
Land  is  high,  $150  to  $250  per  acre;  prices 
of  stock  and  grain  good.  Young  people  are 
going  to  Canada  to  buy  cheap  land,  and  not 
enough  coming  in  to  replace  them.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  your  position  in  regard  to  people 
getting  swindled  on  everbearing  plants.  I 
know  of  a  good  many,  some  of  my  own 
neighbors.  The  first  time  I  showed  potted 
plants  in  fruit  at  Iowa  State  Fair,  some 
years  ago,  the  officers  had  to  move  my  ex¬ 
hibit  near  the  Ames  exhibit  so  they  could 
watch  it.  I  could  not  be  there  all  the  time. 
Some  nurserymen  made  false  representa¬ 
tions  to  visitors  and  booked  orders  for 
plants  from  my  exhibit.  I  sent  a  good  ex¬ 
hibit  last  Fall ;  the  officers  guaranteed  to 
protect  the  exhibit  and  the  public.  I  have 
been  sorely  vexed  to  think  that  men  living 
only  two  or  three  miles  from  me,  would, 
when  a  stranger  came  into  the  yard,  give 
him  an  order  for  $10  worth  of  everbearing 
strawberry  plants  and  get  nothing,  when 
they  see  about  our  berries  in  our  home 
papers  and  see  us  selling  berries  on  the 
streets.  I  most  heartily  agree  with  you 
on  people  plunging  heavily  into  new  and 
untried  things.  Isn’t  it  bad  even  on  old 
and  well- tested  things  as  a  general  rule? 
In  the  same  article,  page  104,  you  say  the 
everbearers  are  poor  plantmakers ;  that  is 
true  of  many,  but  not  all  kinds ;  they  may 
not  have  made  plants  freely  with  you.  But 
the  very  fact  that  I  and  half  a  dozen  of 
my  growers  have  from  10,000  to  25,000 
each  of  Progressive,  is  to  me  positive  proof 
to  the  contrary.  In  filling  one  order  last 
Fall,  we  dug  one  good  row  20  rods  long, 
got  over  2,000  plants ;  one  light  row  where 
grubs  had  destroyed  many  of  the  original 
plants,  gave  1,000  plants.  We  dug  these 
two  rows  so  we  could  give  a  better  estimate 
of  what  we  had.  I  have  dug  150  Progres¬ 
sive  plants  from  16  feet  of  running  row. 
I  have  not  the  courage  to  ask  Nature  to 
give  more  than  that,  together  with  the 
many  other  blessings  she  has  compressed 
into  this  little  plant,  harlow  rockhill. 

Iowa. 


At  our  recent  apple  show  there  was  a 
barrel  of  Rome  Beauty  from  this  county 
with  only  135  apples  in  it,  and  they  were 
well  colored,  too.  There  were  others  from 
the  countv  also  as  red  as  Winesap  usually 
are,  and  weighing  about  a  pound  each,  too. 
Some  weighed  20  ounces  each.  There  were 
some  fine  pictures  taken  of  the  show,  and 
also  of  the  several  booths  consisting  of  two 
barrels,  4  boxes,  10  trays  and  10  baskets 
each  and  10  plates.  u.  t.  cox. 

Ohio. 


Wiiex  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

Large  Yields  From  Your  ■■■  ■ 

UarrlfMi  This  is  the  title  of  a  hook  by  Adolph 
ua  Kruhm  for  a  number  of  years  with 


W.  Atlee  Burpee,  the  seedsman  of  Philadelphia. 
This  valuable  book  will  be  given  you  Tree 
with  a  0  mouths’  trial  subscription  to  the 
Veoetable  Grower  for  only  twenty-live  cents. 
The  paper  is  published  monthly.  It  is  of  great  bene¬ 
fit  to  every  vegetable  grower.  Whetheryou  cultivate 
a  thousand  acres  or  only  a  kitchen  garden.  It  will 
help  you.  Send  stamps  or  coin. 

The  Veoetable  Grower,  3347  Boyce  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


FAY  &  WILDER  CURRANT  BUSHES 

Very  fine.  2  year  old.  true  to  name.  $18  per  M 
J.  F.  WYGANT,  -  Marlboro*New  York 


$600 


IN  CORN  PRIZES 

Write  L.  W.  GWATKIN,  Secretary 
STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  •  BERLIN.  CONN. 


BARGAINS  IN  NURSERY  STOCK 

We  Pay  the  Freight  and  Guarantee  Satisfaction,  Vari¬ 
eties  True— No  Disease— Your  Money  Back  if  not  Pleased 

Lot  No,  1— 100  Elberta  Peach,  2  to  3  ft.,  $5.00 

For  other  bargains,  write  at  once  for 
our  new  iist  of  full  assortment  of  high- 
grade  Nursery  Stock,  direct  to  planters. 

J.  BAGBY  &  SONS  COMPANY 

Kept.  I)  NEW  HAVEN,  MO. 


Seven  Cows 


Kept  one  year  on  one  acre  of  Eureka  Corn.  It  yield¬ 
ed  over  70  tons  on  one  acre  in  1911 — enough  to  feed  7 
cows  a  whole  year.  No  other  corn  ever  equalled  it. 

EUREKA  CORN 
grows  tallest— has  most  leaves— more  cars 
Why  plant  ordinary  corn  that  yields  only  15  to  25  tons  an 
acre,  when  you  can  get  70  tons  an  acre  ?  Write  for 
1913  catalogue  and  prices.  Write  today 
ROSS  BROS.  CO.,  67  Front  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


THE  FAMOUS 


BLACKBERRIES 


Vigorous,  Hardy,  Productive,  Fine  Quality,  Firm,  Very  Late. 

SELECT  QWFFT  POTATOES  CH0ICE 


SEE0  SWEET 

Kvar-bearlng 


PLANTS 

Vines,  etc. 


Raspberriea,  (Jooaeberrles,  Grape 

rrn  14  I  IFPF  CIRCULAR  PRICE  LIST  FREE 
GLU.  ri.  LlLrJl,  colognk,  n.  j. 

^FrawUrrv  Plante-35  varieties.  Low  prices 
OiraWDerry  riams  for  Northern  grown.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  H.  H.  BENNING,  R.  F.  D.  No.  8,  Clyde.  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants-S'p“  'S.*1*,*, « 

criptive  catalog  tree.  BASIL  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Delaware 


Strawberry  and  Raspberry 

price.  Circular  free.  J.  V.  M 


URE  SEEDS 

THAT  GRDW— GENUINE— UNAUOLTERATEH 

50c  COLLECTION  for  10c 

All  packed  in  big  cnvclopo  which  is  good 
as  part  payment  on  future  orders.  Good  fot 
25c  on  orders  of  $1.00  or  moro.  Collection 
rontains  ono  regular  10c  packet  each  oi 

Champion  Plcklo  Cucumbers,  Match* 
loss  Tomatoes,  Prize  Hoad  Lettuce, 
Southport  Globe  Onions  and  large  Q*B 
Mixed  Sweet  Peas.  Nothing  like 
equal  value  ever  offered  beforo. 

BIG,  NEW,  ORIGINAL  AND  CDITC 
DIFFERENT  SEED  BOOK  ■  Htt 
Shows  largest  collection  of  puro  garden, 
flower  and  field  seeds  ever  offered  and  a! 
iWa  big  saving  in  money  to  you.Sond  foi 
jmySv  it  right  now  and  enclose  with  yotu 
letter  10c  for  the  big  50c  collection 
described  above.  Remember  catalog 
is  free. 

Galloway  Bros. -Bowman  Co. 

Pure  Seed  Specialists 

P.  O.  Box  see  A  Waterloo,  tow* 

00D  SEEDS 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Pricet  Ralntw  All  (IthiM 


Plante- Best  qxal- 
T  lulllo  ity.  Lowest 

EEDER,  No.  Girard.  Pa. 


Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return  if 
*not  O.  K. — money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE  I 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
___  and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  S  HUM  WAY,  Rockford.  Illinoir 

For  Cola — Cow  Pens,  $2.50  bushel.  Seed  Bnck- 
rui  oaic  wheat,  85e.  bush.  Crimson  Clover  Sood. 
$4.50  bush.  Red  Clover  Seed.  $11  and  $12  bush. 
Onion  Sets,  $2  bush.  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND.  Milford.  Del. 

10  FRUIT  TREES 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


On  ST  worth  and  up.  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry.  Bush  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  and  Garden  Roots. 
Extra  heavy  rooted,  high  grade  stock.  No  better 
plants  ean  bo  grown.  Everything  fully  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free. 

A.  C.  WESTON  &  CO,,  Bridgman.  Michigan 


Worth  $1.50  for  95  cents 

1  Seckel  Pear 
1  Bartlett  Pear 
1  Niagara  Peach 


1  Bing  Cherry  1  McIntosh  Apple 

1  Montmorency  1  Delicious  Appls 

1  Abundance  Plum  1  Orange  Quince 
1  Heine  Claude  Plum 
AI1  trees  first  class,  2  yr.,  4  to  5  ft.  high,  for  95  cents. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue  and  send  list  of 
your  wants  for  special  prices,  freight  paid. 

F.W.  Wells’  Wholesale  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Allen’s  Strawberry  Plants 

They  can  be  depended  upon.  They  are  raised  in  a  nursery 
that  has  been  established  for  28  years,  and  in  which  there 
are  120  acres  in  strawberries  alone.  They  have  superior 
quality  that  is  the  result  of  intelligent  and  careful  breeding. 

Standard  Varieties— Any  Quantity— Prompt  Shipments 

Allen’s  plants  are  carefully  shipped— they  arrive  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  They  are  hardy,  vigorous,  prolific— they  thrive  from  the 
start.  Guaranteed  true  to  name.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
customers  everywhere. 

Write  for  Allen’s  1913  Berry  Book 

It  contains  valuable  information  for  growers. 

Describes  Allen’s  line  of  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  small  fruits,  asparagus, 
evergreens  and  decorative  plantings.  Full 
cultural  directions  Well  illustrated.  Send  for 
a  copy  today — it’s  FREE. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  72  Market  St.  SALISBURY,  MD. 


ee 


16  Trees  andPlants$i°? 

1  Elberta  Peach.  1  Harvest  Apple,  1  llartlett 
Pear,  1  Winter  Apple — Baldwin,  1  Mont¬ 
morency  Sour  Cherry,  1  Oxheart  Sweet 
Cherry.  1  Orange  Quince,  1  Maloney  Prune. 

All  4  ft.  high.  URAPKS:  1  Concord,  blue; 

1  Delaware,  red.  CUR  HANTS:  1  Perfection, 
red:  1  White  Grape,  best  white;  4  Pieplant 
roots.  Each  tree  and  plant  perfect.  All  for  SI. 00. 

Oar  trees  are  upland  grown,  propagated  from 
lioaring  orchards,  are  hardy,  healthy,  thrifty  and  , 
arc  absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  true  to  name  and 
free  from  scale. 

After  29  years*  of  experience  in  growing  trees  and 
selling  direct  to  the  customer,  we  can  sell  you  first- 
class  trees  cheaper  than  ever.  Write  today  for  our 
FREE  wholesale,  illustrated  catalogue. 

MALONEY  BROS.  A  WELLS  CO.,  123  Main  Stroot,  Dunsvillo,  Now  York 

Dansvillc's  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 


AB°UT|tHE  COST 


j ^  This  booklet  will  save  money  for- you.  It  tells  t 
about  our  LAK.ESHORE  GROWN  Nursery  Stock 

Hardy— Early  Bearing-Guaranteed.  LHKESHORE  NURSERIES,  Box  IIO,  Girard,  Pa. 


CHEAP 

Now  la  Th. 
Time  fo  Buy 

Prices  sure  to 
rise.  Save 
_ money  by  buy¬ 
ing  before  advance.  Get  our  special  low  prices  and 
tree  camples  of  our  Iowa  Grown  New  Crop  Recleaned 
Tested  Clover  and  Timothy  Sood.  Also  alfalfa,  allika, 
sweet  clover,  all  kinds  grass  seed.  1813  catalog  Ira* 
quoting  all  field  saeds.  Save  money  by  writing 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEBD  CO..  Box  t  60  CLARINDA,  IOWA 


CLOVER 


25 


( ESTABLISHED  1869) 

GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO. 

MAPLE  STREET,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


There  is  nothing  in  our  advertisement 
that  is  not  actually  in  the  TREES. 

“Healthy,  Hardy,  True  -  to  -  Name, 
sold  direct  from  nursery .  ” 

ASK  FOR  CATALOGUE 


\ 


Vcs,  sir,  there's  big  money  in 
them  If  you  start  with  the  right 
kind  of  plants— the  sure  grow  kind. 

Baldwin  Plants 

are  all  large  and  healthy.  They  are  northern 
grown,  havo  hoavy  roots  and  aro  fully  guaranlood. 

Road  Our  Guarantee 

All  plants  ii ro  guaranteed  to  be  first-class  and  true 
to  name,  pocked  to  roach  you  in  good  condition,  (by 
oxpross)  and  to  pioaso  you,  or  your  money  back. 

This  same  guarantee  applies  to  our  ltaspberry, 
Blackborry,  Currant  and  Grape  plants,  Seed  1‘ototoos, 
etc.  bond  for  our  new  big  catalog  now.  Get  started. 

0.  A.  D.  BALDWIN,  R.R.  15,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Cheap.  Profitable  Farm  Lands 


For  Stock,  Poultry  and  Hog  raising,  Dairying,  Fruit  grow¬ 
ing,  Truck  Crops,  Alfalfa  yields  and  General  Farming,  the 
SOUTHEASTERN  STATES  present  soil,  climatic  and  market  condi¬ 
tions  unsurpassed  by  any  other  region. 

Farm  land  values  are  most  tempting.  Undeveloped  tracts  sell  from 
$6  an  acre  up;  improved  properties  range  from  $20  to  $50  per  acre. 

THE  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  or  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Railw-.y 
will  help  you  find  a  desirable  farm  location  where  two  and  three  crops 
grow  annually.  Alfalfa  produces  4  to  6  tons.  Corn  yields  60  to  100  bu.. 
Truck  crops  make  $100  to  $400,  Apple  Orchards  $  100  to  $500  per  acre, 
and  Beef  and  Pork  are  produced  at  3  to  4  cts.  per  lb. 

Let  us  know  in  what  state  and  branch  of  farming  you  are  interested. 
Information  given  and  free  publications  furnished  on  application 
M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  &  Induitrial  Agent.  Room  87  Waabiogton,  D.  C. 
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VIOLET  CULTURE. 

Part  I. 

The  sweet  violet,  Viola  odorata,  is 
commercially  as  important  a  flower  as 
there  is  on  the  market  to-day.  There  are 
double  and  single  varieties,  and  as  the 
writer  makes  a  specialty  of  the  latter 
I  shall  restrict  my  few  remarks  to  the 
single  variety  only.  There  are  single 
violets  white,  yellow  and  pink  in  color, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  de¬ 
tails  in  regard  to  them,  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  practically  no  commercial 
demand  for  them ;  the  only  one  worth 
mentioning  is  the  well-known  true  violet 
color,  which  can  be  purchased  in  all 
flower  stores  from  September  to  April 
inclusive. 

Soil. — There  are  violet  growers  who 
grow  their  plants  under  glass  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  the  plan  most  generally  used 
is  the  growing  of  them  outside,  the 
same  as  any  garden  crop.  They  will 
grow  on  almost  any  soil,  but  the  best 
results  are  obtained  on  a  relatively  light 
soil ;  that  is,  one  which  contains  a  small 
amount  of  clay.  A  practical  grower 
learns  by  experience  how  to  judge  a 
soil,  mainly  by  its  “feel”  when  picking 
up  a  handful.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  violets  like  rich  ground ;  that  is, 
one  with  plenty  of  well-rotted  manure 
in  it.  Chemical  fertilizers  are  not  to  be 
thought  of,  except  perhaps  a  little  pure 
ground  bone,  but  it  must  be  “pure”  and 
used  very  thinly. 

Propagating. — The  violet  may  be 
propagated  in  a  number  of  ways;  the 
most  common  is  to  divide  the  crowns 
or  old  plants  when  they  are  through 
blooming  in  the  Spring.  The  plants  are 
simply  lifted  with  a  fork  spade,  the  dirt 
shaken  off  the  roots,  and  the  side  shoots 
or  runners  pulled  apart.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  choose  only  those  which 
appear  the  stronger;  this  is  almost  simi¬ 
lar  to  making  strawberry  plants.  The 
runners  are  held  in  the  left  hand  with 
the  hearts  or  top  even,  and  when  a  dozen 
or  so  are  held  they  are  cut  off  even, 
leaves  and  roots,  the  length  of  the 
hand  when  closed.  These  runners  or 
plants  have  of  course  roots,  and  they 
are  ready  to  be  planted  in  the  field. 
Another  method  of  propagation,  but 
which  can  only  be  done  under  glass,  is 
to  take  cuttings  of  the  growing  plants  in 
February  or  March ;  that  is,  cut  off  the 
offshoots  and  after  trimming  the  cut¬ 
tings  are  put  in  sand  to  root.  This  will 
require  at  least  six  to  eight  weeks  to 
root  properly.  Unless  experienced,  this 
method  should  not  be  attempted  on  a 
large  scale,  as  the  cuttings  are  liable  to 
damp  off  if  given  too  much  water.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  will  wilt  and  die 
if  not  given  enough.  There  are  other 
methods,  but  the  two  given  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ones ;  whichever  is  chosen,  always 
be  sure  to  have  good,  strong,  healthy 
plants,  free  from  disease  or  insects,  to 
set  out  in  the  Spring,  and  with  ordi¬ 
nary  good  cultivation  success  is  assured 
until  the  flowering  season  begins  in  the 
Fall. 

Planting.  —  Planting  in  the  field 
should  be  started  as  soon  as  possible 
before  dry  and  hot  weather  starts,  which 
too  often  happens  before  all  the  plants 
are  set  out.  One  can  always  tell  which 
plants  were  set  out  first ;  they  are  the 
first  to  show  that  healthy  green  color 
which  any  grower  loves  so  much  to  look 
at.  Even  if  a  few  light  frosts  come 
along  it  will  not  hurt  the  plants  at  all, 
provided  of  course  the  runners  were  not 
kept  too  hot  before  planting.  The  dis¬ 
tance  apart  depends  on  the  mode  of 
cultivation  which  is  to  be  followed ; 
some  use  horse  cultivator,  others  hand 
cultivator.  I  prefer  the  latter,  as  better 
work  can  be  done,  and  plants  set  out 
closer,  and  nothing  is  more  aggravating 
than  to  have  a  horse  walk  on  a  plant 
in  the  middle  of  the  Summer  and  ruin 
it  after  taking  care  of  it  so  long,  as 
then  it  is  too  late  to  replant  it.  With 
a  marker  having  the  teeth  set  14  inches 
apart  it  is  drawn  first  one  way  and  then 
the  other  over  the  field.  This  forms  a 
checker-board;  taking  three  rows  at  a 
time,  the  plants  are  set  out  with  a 
dibble,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
cabbage  or  tomatoes.  I  said  above  14 
inches  apart  each  way,  as  in  the  Fall 
when  the  weather  has  been  favorable 
through  the  Summer  the  plants  are  so 
close  together  that  one  has  to  be  care¬ 
ful  in  walking  among  them.  A  plant 
measuring  14  inches  across  the  top  is 
very  common.  The  violet  does  not  dif¬ 
fer  from  any  growing  crop  in  regard  to 
cultivation ;  the  more  the  hoe  and  cul¬ 
tivator  are  used  the  better  plants  will  be 
the  result.  When  the  nights  are  getting 
cooler  in  late  August  and  September  is 
the  time  when  the  violet  is  making  the 
most  growth.  Runners  are  sent  out  in 
every  direction,  and  these  should  not  be 
left  on  the  plants,  but  either  cut  off  with 


a  sharp  knife  or  scissors,  or  pulled  off.  1 
When  a  quantity  is  grown  the  runners 
are  generally  pulled  off,  as  it  is  the 
quickest  way.  This  is  done  by  pulling 
the  runner  sideways  with  a  quick,  sharp 
pull,  at  the  same  time  holding  the  plant 
firm  with  the  other  hand.  If  the  run¬ 
ners  were  left  to  grow  this  would  give 
weak,  straggly  plants,  and  also  the  flow¬ 
ers  would  be  smaller  and  shorter  of 
stems.  E.  A.  PERRY. 

Maryland. 

New  York  Farms. 

A.  C.  H.j  Glenivood  Springs,  Colo. — What 
can  160  acres  of  good  tillable  land  be 
bought  for  in  New  York  State?  Can  Al¬ 
falfa  be  raised  successfully  and  are  there 
any  so-called  worn-out  farms  that  can  be 
bought  reasonably? 

Ans. — “Good,”  tillable  land,  with  im¬ 
provements,  can  be  purchased  in  this 
State  at  from  $50  to  $150  per  acre. 
These  figures  are  susceptible  to  as  many 
variations  as  they  would  be  in  your  own 
State,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
are  as  fair  an  approximation  as  can  be 
made  in  a  general  statement.  Alfalfa 
is  grown  successfully  in  many  parts  of 
the  State,  notably  in  that  section  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  counties  of  Madison, 
Oneida,  and  Onondaga.  It  is  also  grown 
in  more  or  less  extensive  areas  in  many 
other  counties,  but  outside  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  few  favored  regions,  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  crop  to  raise,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  from  a  Colorado  man’s  view¬ 
point  it  would  be  considered  a  success. 
There  are  no  worn-out  farms  in  the 
State,  but  there  are  many  that  so  closely 
approach  that  condition,  or  are  so  un¬ 
desirable  for  other  reasons,  that  they 
can  be  purchased  for  small  sums,  say 
from  $15  to  $35  per  acre.  They  are  not 
necessarily  cheap  at  these  prices,  how¬ 
ever,  though  all  of  them  can  be  vastly 
improved,  and  many  of  them  made  val¬ 
uable,  by  the  expenditure  of '  sufficient 
time,  money,  and  labor.  m.  b.  d. 


The  Landowner’s  Share. 

B.,  Passaic  Co.,  N.  J. — My  neighbor  has 
about  15  acres  of  steep  hillside  land  three 
miles  from  good  market.  The  land  has  not 
been  worked  for  about  five  years ;  it  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  grass.  I  think  the  hill  is  well 
adapted  for  peach  trees.  As  I  have  adjoin¬ 
ing  land  for  over  20  years  and  had  good 
results  with  peaches.  I  wish  to  make  a 
proposition  to  this  man  but  would  like  to 
get  your  advice  first.  My  plan  was  to 
plant  the  5  acres  with  four  to  five  foot 
trees,  I  to  furnish  all  the  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense  for  manure,  spraying,  etc.,  for  a 
period  of  10  years,  giving  him  half  of  the 
trees  and  fruit  for  the  use  of  the  land. 
Would  this  offer  be  too  liberal,  as  the  hill¬ 
side  is  difficult  to  work?  I  would  not  raise 
anything  for  the  market  between  trees. 

Ans. — We  think  your  proposition  too 
liberal.  The  usual  plan  in  making  such 
an  arrangement  is  to  let  the  land  repre¬ 
sent  one-third,  the  capital — including 
trees  and  fertilizer — another  third,  and 
the  labor  another.  That  is  the  basis  for 
such  work,  and  we  do  not  see  that  the 
owner  who  provides  nothing  except  the 
land  should  have  more  than  one-third 
of  the  crop. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

STRENGTH 

Without  Overloading  The  Stomach. 

The  business  man,  especially,  needs 
food  in  the  morning  that  will  not  over¬ 
load  the  stomach,  but  give  mental  vigor 
for  the  day. 

Much  depends  on  the  start  a  man  gets 
each  day,  as  to  how  he  may  expect  to 
accomplish  the  work  on  hand. 

He  can’t  be  alert,  with  a  heavy,  fried- 
meat-and-potatoes  breakfast  requiring  a 
lot  of  vital  energy  in  digesting  it. 

A  Calif,  business  man  tried  to  find 
some  food  combination  that  would  not 
overload  the  stomach  in  the  morning, 
but  that  would  produce  energy. 

He  writes : 

“For  years  I  was  unable  to  find  a 
breakfast  food  that  had  nutrition  enough 
to  sustain  a  business  man  without  over¬ 
loading  his  stomach,  causing  indigestion 
and  kindred  ailments. 

“Being  a  very  busy  and  also  a  very 
nervous  man,  I  decided  to  give  up  break¬ 
fast  altogether.  But  luckily  I  was  in¬ 
duced  to  try  Grape-Nuts. 

“Since  that  morning  I  have  been  a 
new  man;  can  work  without  tiring,  my 
head  is  clear  and  my  nerves  strong  and 
quiet. 

“I  find  four  teaspoonfuls  of  Grape- 
Nuts  with  one  of  sugar  and  a  small 
quantity  of  cold  milk,  is  delicious  as 
the  cereal  part  of  the  morning  meal,  and 
invigorates  me  for  the  day’s  business.” 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road 
to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs. 

“There’s  a  Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 
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ALL  SEASON’S  CROPS 

It  makes  no  difference  as  to  the  variety  of  crop  you  wish  to  grow, 
there  is  a  fertilizer  among  our  formulae  best  adapted  to  its  particular 
needs,  for  ours  are  all  FERTILIZERS  THAT  FERTILIZE. 

WILCOX  FERTILIZERS  promptly  start  the  seed,  (hen  lavishly 
nourish  it  until  the  harvest  brings  a  bumper  crop  of  large,  well  formed, 
prize  winning  produce. 

Write  us  and  give  us  an  idea  about  your  soil  conditions  and  the  crops 
you  wish  to  grow  —  we  are  practical  farmers  down  here  and  leave  nothing 
to  guess  work.  Information  gleaned  from  our  field  tests,  covering  a  period 
of  many  years,  is  at  your  disposal. 

THE  WILCOX  FERTILIZER  COMPANY  -  •  MYSTIC,  CONN. 
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HOW  TO  GROW 

ALFALFA 


ON  YOUR  FARM  OR  COUNTRY  ESTATE 

It  is  now  time  to  plan  and  prepare  for  the  summer  planting.  You  can  grow  Alfalfa  on  your 
farm  !  But  you  must  meet  your  particular  soil  conditions— therefore — we  will  without  cost  or  ob¬ 
ligation  give  you  expert  advice  on  the  selection  of  seed — seed  bed  preparation— planting — and 
care  necessary  to  meet  your  requirements  and  secure  a  perfect  stand  with  the  aid  of 

FARMOGERM  INOCULATION 

Standard  throughout  the  world 

Lot  us  tell  you  of  the  method  of  growing  Vetch  with  your  spring  planting  of  Oats  to  increase  the  Oat  crop 
and  enrich  the  soil  at  the  same  time.  Also  how  to  secure  the  same  results  by  growing  Soy  Beans  or  other  le¬ 
gumes  with  your  Corn.  All  spring  sown  clovers  should  be  inoculated,  and  a  little  fertilizer  applied  now  means 
more  hay.  Cow  Peas  and  Soy  Beans  for  Hay— as  milk  producers,  cannot  be  excelled.  This  is  practical  inform¬ 
ation  of  valve  to  every  farmer. 

TELL  US  TOUR  PLANTING  IDEAS  FOR  THE  TEAR  AND  LET  US  HELP  TOU  PLAN  IT  ECONOM- 
ICALI.T  AND  EFFICIENTLY  FOR  SOIL  ENRICHMENT  AND  GENERAL  FARM  IMPROVEMENT 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,U.  S.  A. 


Our  New  Book  No.  5 4  Sent  free 


ACME 
ROTARY 

CORN  PLANTER! 
*1.75 


'T'HE  accurate  planting  by  ACME 
Planters — at  an  even  depth — goes 
a  long  way  towards  insuring  good 
stands. 

Besides  that,  ACME  Planters  are  light, 
strong,  seldom,  if  ever,  need  repairs,  and 
often  cut  the  labor  of  planting  two-thirds. 

All  dealers  can  sell 


>  „ _ 


ACME 


CORN  &  POTATO 

PLANTERS 


If  your  dealer  hasn’t  just  the  one  you  need, 
write  for  our  free  booklet  “The  Acme  of 
Potato  Profit”  and  look  over  our  big  line. 
You  are  sure  to  find  one  there — 300,000 
farmers  have.  Make  certain  that  your  next 
planter  has  the  ACME  Trade  Mark. 

Potato  Implement  Co. 

301  Front  Street 
Traverse  City  Michigan 


Acme 


POTATO 
PLANTER  $1.0$ 


ODORLESS  FERTILIZERS 

FARMERS’  FERTILIZER  CO.  of  America,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  all  grades  of  Inoculated  Odorless  Fertilizers.  Soluble  Phosphatic  Lime 
Ground  Rock  Phosphate,  Basic  Absorbent  Meal,  want  Responsible  Agents  Immediately.  Fertilizers 
manufactured  under  a  new  patent  process  which  does  not  require  sulphuric  or  other  injurious 
acid;  always  dry  and  drillable,  never  harden  nor  rot  the  sacks;  analyses  guaranteed  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  State  Laws.  Write  immediately  for  Exclusive  Territory. 

708  IF* o xxxi  iLve.,  Dopt-  ID,  PittsTourgli,  Pa. 


ELECTRIC 

Steel 
Wheel 
Handy 
Wagons1 
Are  Big 

Money 
SAVERS! 


No 
more 
high 

lifting  or  pitch  j 
lug.  Saves  you 
work  and  light-  1 
W  ens  draft  nearly 
■  60%.  Don’t  rut  I 
|  fields  or  roads. 

Wo  also  furnish 
Electric  Steel 

k-  Wheels  to  fit  ANY 
wagou.  Wheels  can’t* 

_ ^  dry  out  or  rot.  Send  for 

free  book  of  facts  and  proofs. 

Electric  Wheel  Co., 

IS  Elm  Street, 
quloey.  III. 


How  about  staying  on  top  of  the  mud,  in¬ 
stead  of  down  In  the  mud,  this  coming 
year?  Wide  tire  steel-wheel  trucks  will 
help  to  do  this,  and  also  help  to  make  better 
roads  for  your  community.  Get  in  the  game 
for  good  roads.  Ask  for  our  free  catalogue 
of  instructions. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17,  HAVANA.  ILL. 


Only  Implement  Necessary  To 

FollOW  tllC  Plow— In  Any  Kind  of  Ground 


Cuts.  Turns. 
Crushes— 
Smoothes 
In  One 
Operation 


I'T'HIS  one  machine  cuts,  crushes,  lifts,  turns,  smoothes 
and  levels  in  one  operation.  It  is  also  best  for 
covering  the  seed.  Does  the  best  work  in  least  time  with 
least  strain  on  the  horses. 


Pulverizing  Harrow 
Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler 

cuts  through  the  sod  or  stubble  turned  under 
by  the  plow.  Leaves  trash  buried  where  its  fertilizing 
qualities  are  valuable.  Lightest  draft,  lowest  priced  riding 
harrow.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  catalog. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Inc.  37f  Division  Avenue  Millington,  N.  I. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.f  Syracuse,  N.  Y.»  Indianapolis,  ir.d.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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SEED  CORN 


Six  Varieties,  Heavy 


You  want  our  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent.  Our  stocks 
were  grown  by  the  winner  of  first  prize  at  the  recent 
Penn’a  State  and  the  South  Carolina  National 
Corn  Shows. 

*  nnnn  Clover  at  $11.00  per  bu.  Tim- 
I  lK  /V  SSKS  othy— Red  Top— Orchard— 
VJlVrtkJiJLjiJ  Ky.  Blue-Millets,  Alfalfa, 
v etches  and  30  other  grasses.  White,  Alsike,  Mam¬ 
moth,  Crimson  and  Sweet  Clovers. 

SEED  OATS— SPRING  RYE  and  BARLEY 
BUCKWHEAT-FIELD  PEAS  and  BEANS 

nP  A  O  You  should  plant  North- 
I  .1  I  VV  K  r.  A  ^  ern  Grown  Cow  Peas  of 
„^r\Z  the  earliest  varieties. 

W e  have  them  in  nice  qualities  at  moderate  prices. 

Maine  Grown  Seed  Potatoes,  Clean,  Sound 

Cobblers — Ea.  Ohios— Ea.  Rose — Carmans — Mountains— 
Giants— Raleighs — State  of  Maines-Gold  Coins. 
Everything  For  the  Farm,  Moderate  Prices 

You  want  our  32  page  catalog.  It  is  free.  Askfortt 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN.  LANDISVILLE,  LANCASTER  CO.  PENN ‘A. 


ALFALFA 

We  have  spent  $12,000  instructing  over  200,000 
farmers  how  to  grow  alfalfa.  Our  free  booklet 
makes  a  certainty  of  this  crop  if  our  directions  are 
followed.  We  receive  each  year  hundreds  of 
letters  from  our  customers  saying  that  their  fields 
planted  with  our  seed,  and  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  as  other  fields  planted  with  seed  from  other 
sources,  have  in  every  instance  out-yielded  the 
meadow  secured  from  other  seed  than  our  own. 
VVe  could  sell  much  cheaper  alfalfa  seed  than  we 
do,  but  we  refuse  to  handle  anything  but  the  very 
best,  which  costs  us  more  than  the  price  at  which 
ordinary  alfalfa  seed  retails. 

SOY  BEANS 

We  have  tested  every  promising  variety  of  soy 
bean  that  has  been  introduced  into  the  United 
States.  We  are  pioneers  in  this  business  and  are 
glad  to  see  today  that  farmers  are  easily  suc¬ 
ceeding  with  this  great  plant,  and  that  they  are 
securing  fully  as  good  results  when  our  varieties 
are  used  as  we  have  prophesied.  Every  day  some 
one  writes  us  that  his  soys  yielded  25  to  30 
bushels  per  acre.  We  have  discarded  poor  ones 
and  offer  you  simply  the  best  there  is  anywhere. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog  which  tellj  all  about 
the  best  seeds  that  can  be  grown. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  923,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


THE  RURAb 

Market  for  Kumquats. 

G.  P.  W .,  London ,  Miss. — I  have  about 
three  barrels  of  the  small  Chinese  orange, 
known  as  the  kumquat,  and  as  there  is  not 
much  of  a  local  market  here  for  them,  am 
thinking  of  shipping  them  to  New  York 
City.  What  can  I  get  for  them  there? 

Ans. — Kumquats  are  sold  here  in  a 
small  way,  but  there  is  not  much  de¬ 
mand.  We  have  seen  them  retailed  at 
all  the  way  from  20  to  30  cents  per 
quart.  The  wholesale  price  would  de¬ 
pend  on  how  scarce  they  were  when 
the  shipment  arrived.  We  doubt 
whether  they  would  net  more  than  $1 
per  bushel. 


NRW-YORK'ER 


Choice  Home  Grown 

Field  Seeds 


direct  from  the  farmer  to  the 
user.  All  seeds  best  possible 
quality  obtainable.  We  pay 
freight  on  all  shipments. 

W rite  for  samples  and  prices 

H.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS, 
Ligonier,  Ind. 


Fertilizer  and  Lime  on  Grass. 

Will  it  pay  to  use  commercial  fertilizer 
and  lime  on  the  same  piece  of  ground  that 
is  to  be  seeded  to  grass,  oats  as  a  nurse 
crop  ?  I  would  spread  the  lime  on  the 
plowed  ground  and  harrow  in,  then  sow 
the  fertilizer  with  the  seed.  The  land  is 
not  very  rich.  Will  it  do  to  top-dress  new 
seeding  (clover  and  Timothy)  with  nitrate 
of  soda?  Would  it  be  better  on  an  old 
meadow?  II  ow  much  should  I  use  per 
acre?  There  was  fertilizer  used  when  the 
seed  was  sown,  no  manure  used  on  land  in 
a  long  time.  j.  d.  h. 

Ans. — Generally  speaking  it  will  pay 
if  the  land  is  naturally  sour.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  the  fertilizer  makes  some  dif¬ 
ference;  when  ground  bone  is  used  to 
supply  phosphoric  acid  the  lime  wil 
have  but  little  effect  upon  the  phosphate, 
Where  acid  phosphate  is  used  the  lime 
would  cause  it  to  “revert”  and  become 
less  soluble.  On  poor  land,  however,  we 
would  take  the  chances  and  use  both 
lime  and  fertilizer  as  you  mention 
About  125  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per 
acre  would  be  a  fair  dressing.  It  wil 
probably  give  better  results  on  the  ok 
meadow  though  the  new  seeding  wil 
also  respond  to  it.  You  may  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  spread  this  amount  of  nitrate 
evenly  over  an  acre  unless  you  mix  it 
thoroughly  with  several  times  its  bulk 
of  soil  or  dried  muck. 


SEED  POTATOES 


B  I  G 
FOUR 

Yields  25  to  75  bu.  to  the  acre 
Mountain  and  will  do  it  year 
Price,  bbl.  $3.00  ;  10  bbls.  $2.75  each, 

L  L.  WARE,  ...  Gardiner,  Main* 


more  than  Green 
in  and  year  out. 


START  YOUR  MELONS,  Jrtg'SUffl.'TJ 

dirt  bands,  (paper  pots  without  bottoms)  under 
glass  and  plant  them  in  the  garden  without  remov¬ 
ing  from  the  pots  and  your  garden  will  be  a 
month  earlier.  1000  3-inch  or  600  4-inch,  prepaid 
by  parcel  post,  East  of  the  Mississippi,  for  $1.75. 
P.  B.  CROSBY  &  SON,  -  CatonsviUe,  Jld. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Grown  by 


Fra  serftie  Raiser 


RIGHT  ,n quality 

«T  l«n  |  andPRIC- 

Illustrated  Catalog  FREE.  SAHTJEL 
FRASER,  116  Main  8t.,  Geneseo,  N, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-Reliable  money 
*  making  varieties.  Only  $1.50,  $1.75  &  $1,98  per  1000 
Illustrated  catalog  free,  S.  A.  VIROIN,  Hartly,  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  *1.00  per  1000. 

Less  than  others  aak  for  same  quality. 
You  can't  buy  better  plants  than  Townsend’s 
Thorough -B reds— 120  Varieties.  20th  Century 
Catalog— Free.  Tells  everything.  K.  W.  Town- 
send,  East  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Onion  Seed 

We  are  extensive  growers  and  dealers  in  the  best 
varieties.  Onions  will  be  high  next  season.  Write 
forprices.  8CH1LDKR  BROS.,  Chilltcothe.O. 

HARDY  ENGLISH  WALNUT  TREES 

Shade  and  profit  in  zero  climates. 

FREB  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET. 

DAN'L  N.  POMEROY.  English  Walnut  Farms.  LOCKPORT.  N.  Y. 


!878Grown Right, Handled  Right  1913 


H JO  FRUIT  TREE  BULLETIN 

O  Gives  you  the  whole  story  of  the  nnr 


rifiwc) 


_  sery  business  in  Western  New  York,  and 
tells  you  all  about  buying,  planting  and 
growing  trees.  Write  for  free  ropy  today. 

'KING  BROS.  NURSERIES 
8  Oak  8t„  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
“It’s  Cheapest  to  Buy  the  Best" 


TREES  PLANTS 

Large  assortment  of  APPLE  and  PEACH. 

500,000  BLACKBERRIES— Eldorado,  Merse- 
reau,  Snyder,  etc.,  grown  from  root  cuttings— 
the  best  way  to  grow  blackberries,  free  from 

disease.  |  unless  deprived  of  all  other  succulent 

W.  B.  COLE,  Avenue  Nurseries,  Painesville,  0.  j  foods.  v 


Food  Value  of  Weeds. 

F.  K.,  Philadelphia ,  Pa. — Will  you  tell 
me  whether  there  is  any  nourishment  in 
the  roots  of  curled  dock?  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  it  on  my  farm,  and  I  thought  if  I 
could  cut  it  to  prevent  its  seeding,  and 
by  degrees  dig  and  use  the  roots,  I  should 
prefer  it  to  burning  them.  Chickens  seem 
to  like  them.  Could  I  feed  them  as  green 
food  to  chickens,  pigs,  cows  or  calf,  or 
horse?  Many  of  these  roots  are  as  large 
as  big  turnips.  Can  purslane  also  be  used 
for  feed  to  any  of  these  animals?  I 
think  the  pigs  like  it. 

Ans. — No  analysis  of  yellow  dock  or 
garden  purslane  from  the  stock-feeding 
standpoint  appears  to  have  been  pub¬ 
lished.  Dock  root  is  largely  used  in 
tonic  medicinal  mixtures,  and  contains 
besides  starch,  sugar,  gum  and  cellulose 
or  inert  woody  fibre,  a  bitter  principle 
almost  identical  with  the  active  chry- 
sophanic  acid  found  in  rhubarb  root, 
which  belongs  to  same  family  (Poly- 
gonaceae),  together  with  two  yellow 
coloring  matters  known  respectively  as 
nepodin  and  lapodin,  both  acting  as 
bitter  tonics.  These  active  principles, 
however,  scarcely  have  the  same  effect 
on  animals  as  on  humans  when  taken 
into  the  stomach.  Domestic  animals 
generally  possess  strong  digestive  pow¬ 
ers,  and  can  utilize  all  the  vegetable  ma¬ 
terial  they  care  to  eat  under  normal 
conditions.  If  pigs  and  chickens  relish 
dock  roots  there  appears  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  offered  all  they  will 
consume.  It  would  not  be  desirable,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  feed  them  to  cows 
or  horses  unless  very  finely  divided  as 
they  are  too  tough  to  be  readily  masti¬ 
cated  and  might  cause  choking. 

Purslane,  Portulacca  oleracea,  has 
long  been  known  to  be  an  acceptable 
green  food  for  pigs  and  poultry,  and 
in  many  localities  is  prized  as  a  pot 
herb  for  human  consumption.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  noticeable  quantity  of  gum  or 
mucilage  and  a  considerable  proportion 
of  potash  in  the  form  of  oxalate. 
Chickens  confined  to  a  yard  will  eat  it 
greedily  but  soon  reject  it  when  al¬ 
lowed  free  range.  Pigs  like  “pussley” 
at  all  times,  and  often  prefer  it  to  grass 
or  clover.  No  better  use  can  be  made 
of  this  pestiferous  weed  than  to  feed 
it  to  the  hens  or  pigs  before  seeds  form, 
but  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  have  but 
little  liking  for  it  at  any  time.  As  a 
rule  domestic  animals  rarely  consume 
common  weeds  to  an  injurious  extent 


Better  Know  What’s  in 
Your  Next  Suit 

YOU  can  buy  Clothcraft  with  a  guarantee 
that  takes  the  risk  out  of  clothes  buying — 
a  guarantee  that  covers  the  vital  points  and 
tells  you  what  you  have  a  right  to  expect  as  well 
as  what  you  are  going  to  get. 

CLOTHCRAFT  CLOTHES 

Guaranteed  All  Wool  at  $10  to  $25 


Clothcraft  Clothes,  in  many 
fabrics  and  styles  at  $10  to 
$25  are  guaranteed  by  both 
maker  and  dealer.  In  the  in¬ 
side  coat  pocket  of  every 
Clothcraft  suit  you  will  find 
our  signed  assurance  that  the 
cloth  is  all  wool,  properly 
shrunk  and  fast  in  color  ;that 
the  trimmings  and  workman¬ 
ship  are  first-class, and  that  the 
suit  will  give  you  permanent 
shape  and  satisfactory  service. 


Find  the  Clothcraft  store. 
Ask  especially  to  see  the  Cloth¬ 
craft  Blue  Serge  Special  No. 
5130,  at  $15.00.  Look  for  the 
label  in  the  neck  x>f  the  coat 
and  the  guarantee  in  the 
pocket.  If  you  can’t  locate  a 
Clothcraft  store,  write  us  and 
we  will  send  you  a  card  of 
Introduction  to  the  nearest 
dealer  the  Clothcraft  Style 
Book  for  Spring,  and  a  sample 
of  5130  serge. 


THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  COMPANY 

Founded  1846 — Oldest  American 
Manufacturers  of  Men's  Clothes 

635  St.  Cl.ir  Av«.,  N.  W.  LiSHSlH 


Pure  Field  Seeds 

Clover,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of 
Pure  Field  Seeds  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer  ;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples. 
A.  C.  HOYT  «fe  CO.,  -  Fostorla,  Ohio 


DEWDROP 

If  yon  are  interested  in 
Fall  bearing 

STRAWBERRIES 

send  for  circular.  It  will 
tell  yon  abont  the  merits 
of  this  wonderful  berry. 
All  good  qualities  com¬ 
bined.  Plants  ready  now. 
H.  F.  DEW,  ALBION,  MICH. 


SAUER'S  Alfalfa, 

Oats  m  Potatoes 

Three  great  Salzer  specialties.  Thousands 
have  enriched  their  bank  accounts  by 
planting  Salzer’s  northern-grown  seeds. 

Salzer’sllardy  Allalla— big,  quick, 
continuous  money-maker. 
Salzer’s  Re|uvenated  White  Bonanza 
Oats— sworn-to  yield  of  60  to  259 
bushels  per  acre.  The  biggest 
thing  in  oats. 

POTATOES 

Salzer’s  Earliest  and  other  heavy 
yielding  varieties.  Change  your 
seed  stock  this  year  while  po¬ 
tatoes  are  low  in  price. 

Succeed  with  Salzer’s  Seeds 

For  ten  cent*  we  gladly  mall  big  pack¬ 
ages  Salzer’s  famous  Alfalfa  Clover, 
Prize  Wheat,  White  Bonanza  Oats,  Sil¬ 
ver  King  Barley  and  many  other  fine 
farm  seed  samples. 

Catalog  and  Premium  List  FREE. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO. 

144  South  Eighth  St.,  LaCroue,  Wli. 


nRRYs 

Market  gardeners  and  large  planters 
everywhere  place  absolute  confidence 
In  Ferry’s  seeds.  Professionals  make 
their  profits  by  knowing  where  to  put 
their  trust.  Ferry’s  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds  have  averaged  best  for  half  a  century. 
They  are  pure  and  they  are  vital.  For 
sale  everywhere. 

1913  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Seed! 


CARFFS 


Seed  Oats,  Speltz, 
Barley,  Alfalfa,  Tim¬ 
othy,  Clover,  Rape, 
Soy  Beans,  Cow  Peas, 
P  P  Canadian  Field  Peas,  Hun- 
W  £■  CL  U  parian  Millet,  Sugar 
0+  ^  ■  Cane,  Buckwheat,  Seed 

C  .  1  J fM  Potatoes,  etc.,  quality  first 
■  a  1  ^  class.  HOOacrcB.  Good  farm 
seed  catalog  and  samples  if  wanted  free.  Write 
ub  before  you  buy. 

W*  N.  ScarfT,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


MILLIONS  OF  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  Blackberry  and  Straw 
m  berry  plants.  Sweet  Potato  seed  and  plants,  vegeta 
ble  plants.  Catalogue  free.  M.  N,  B0RG0,  Vineland,  N.  J 

QTKAWBERRY  PLANTS— Money  making  va 
w  rieties.  Prices  from  $1.50  per  1000  up.  Sendfor 
my  price  list  free.  DAVID  RODWAY,  R.  D.  39.  Hartly,  Del 


WONDERFUL  EVERBEARING  WHITE 
STRAWBERRY.  FULL  OF  BLOOM. 

RIPE  STRAWBERRIES  ALL  SUMMER 
AND  LATE  FALL-  catalogue  free. 


New  Strawberries 

Onr  annual  plant  catalog  free  to  all.  Reliable,  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive.  All  about  the  New  Everbearers 
and  other  important  varieties.  The  New  Progressive 
Everbearing  Strawberry  Roekhill’s  best  of  all,  now 
offered  for  the  first.  Plants  set  last  spring  and 
fruiting  until  the  ground  froze  produced  for  us  at 
the  rate  of  $1,000  per  acre  for  the  fruit  alone.  A 
Great  Sensation.  Address, 

C.  N.  F  LANSBURGH  &  SON,  Jackson,  Mich. 


T roes  anrl  Plairifc- a11  kinds,  by  the  mil- 
1  rccs  «nu  rialUS  lions,  of  highest  quality, 

at  wholesale  prices.  APPLE  and  PEACH  trees  5c  ,  PEAR  & 
CHERRY  10c..  ASPARAGUS  $3  per  M..  PRIVET  HEDGING  $10 
per  31.  THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Westminster,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  selected  eight  out  of  a  hundred  kinds,  so 
we  have  eight  of  the  very  best.  Get  our  1913  cata¬ 
logue  of  all  kinds  of  plants  and  seed.  ROMANCE  SEED 
PLANT  AND  TRUCK  FARM,  Caleb  Boggs  S  Son,  Cheswold,  Del, 


TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES. 

Best  Money  Value*.  Catalog  free. 

SPRING  HILL  NURSERIES, 

la  f  J] 

Hox  48  Tippecenoe  City,  Ohio 

Re  illy s 
Reliable 
Trees 


BUYET 

_  the  Grower 
Pand  Save  Money 

Send  us  your  nursery  order£L 

and  save  the  agent’s  profit  of 
50#  or  more.  Our  trees  are  grown  in  Dansville, 
the  greatest  tree-growing  section  of  the  United 
States,  where  Scale  is  unknown. 

13  PEACH  TREES,  98  CENTS 

3  Elberta,  2  Early  Crawford,  3  Late  Crawford, 

« ,,anlp'onj  I  Carman,  1  Early  Rivers. 

All  full  rooted,  carefully  selected  trees  and 
guaranteed  variety  true  or  money  back. 

Our  FREE  Catalog  lists  many  bargains 
in  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry  and  other 
leading  fruits.  Write  for  your  copy  now. 

[REILLY  BROS. NURSERIES,  129  Reilly  Rd„Dsnsville,N.Y., 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

over  30  years.  New  and  standard  sorts  at  reasonable 
prices.  Catalog  free.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Wyoming.  Del. 

POTATOES.  Bovee,  Carman, Cobler, Co  in, Green  Mt..  Ohio, Rose 
Si*  Weeks, Swift*  ure,  Wonder,  85  kinds.  C.  W*  Ford,  Flshera,  N.T* 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW 


All  Standard  Varieties.  Also  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY, 
CURRANT  and  GRAPE  Plants  and  ASPARAGUS  Root*  >» 
ASSORTMENT.  WARRANTED  TRUE-TO-NAME,  and  of 
GRADE  represented.  Catalog  with  Cultural  Instructions  FREE. 

p  e.  WHITTEN.  BOX  if.  BRIDGMAN.  MICHIGAN. 


PLANTS- Over  75  Varieties 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
etc.,  etc.  Our  complete  catalog 
quotes  lowest  prices,  tells  allabonttlio 
Culture  &  describes  in  an  honest  way. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT.  Box  121,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


cecn  A  A  TC_: Swedish  Select  and  Siberian. 
OLEIs  UAIu  Grown  on  New  Land  in  N.Y.  State. 

J.  H.  STOCKER.  197  E.  17th  St„  Brooklyn,  New  York  City 


OATS 


-Swedish  Select,  Siberian  and  Big  4.  Also  SEED 
CORN  and  GRASS  SEED.  Samples  and  circular 
free.  Reid  Hurt,  Melrose,  Ohio 


SWEET  SEED  -l  arge  biennial  cultivated  variety 
w  "  *•  *■  1  for  hay,  pasture  and  fertilizer.  Price, 
ft!  nUPR  a,1<l  circular  how  to  grow  it,  on  request- 
VLU,cn  K.  BARTON.  Box  29,  Falmouth.  Ky. 


BEST  SEED  POTATOES 

A.  G.  ALDRIDGE,  Fishers 


Catalogue  of 
70  varieties  freo. 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y 


ASPARAGUS 


— My  stock  is  standard,  heavy-bearing,  vigorous.  It 
will  yield  latge  crops  of  finest  quality  shoots.  Care¬ 
ful  attention  given  to  selecting  and  packing  ship¬ 
ments.  Start  an  asparagus  bed,  it  is  pleasant  and 
profitable.  Send  for  FREE  book  describing  my 
berries,  fruits,  shrubs,  etc.  It  will  save  you  money. 
Arthur  J.  Collins,  Box  It,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


3,000,000 

Strawberry  Plants 


Earliest,  Latest,  Largest,  Most  Productive  Varie¬ 
ties,  including  Full-Bearing.  Also  Asparagus, 
Raspberry.  Blackberry,  Currant,  Gooseberry,  Grape, 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish,  Cabbage  Plants,  Onion  Sets, 
Seeds,  Fruit  Trees.  I  guarantee  good  stock,  shipped 
in  good  shape.  Prices  Reasonable.  CATALOGUE  I'KEE. 
HARRY  I,.  SQUIRES,  Iteinsenburg,  N.  Y. 
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TREATMENT  OF  MUCK. 

IF.  E.  S.,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. — I  would  like 
to  know  about  the  treatment  of  muck.  I 
have  unlimited  quantity,  no  standing  water 
on  it  for  years,  is  very  soft,  light  (in 
weight),  and  mealy.  Effect  on  litmus  paper 
practically  imperceptible.  I  got  out  about 
30  big  loads  last  Fall  and  composted  with 
1500  pounds  air-slaked  lime.  I  wish  to 
work  it  over  soon  as  thaws  and  add  phos¬ 
phate  and  phosphorus.  I  would  like  a 
general  fertilizer  (from  it)  if  possible,  to 
be  used  on  grapes,  grass  and  grass  land. 

Ans. — Most  mucks  are  quite  sour  and 
should  be  fully  composted  before  using. 
We  should  have  used  at  least  twice  that 
quantity  of  lime,  and  with  each  ton 
of  muck  at  least  50  pounds  of  ground 
lime  and  25  pounds  muriate  of  potash. 
These  may  be  scattered  in  as  the  muck 
is  hauled  out  of  the  swamp  and  piled. 
It  would  pay  to  fork  the  pile  of  com¬ 
post  over  once  or  twice  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  That  leaves  it  fine  and  ready  for 
use. 

RAT-PROOF  CORNCRIB. 

I  have  noticed  several  articles  lately 
in  your  paper  in  regard  to  rat-proof 
corncribs.  I  am  so  well  pleased  with 
one  I  put  up  two  years  ago  that  I  think 
more  people  should  know  of  it.  It  is 


1st 


RAT-PROOF  CORNCRIB.  Fig.  135. 


galvanized,  perforated  iron  and  is  in¬ 
expensive,  rat-proof,  fire-proof  and  ap¬ 
parently  rust-proof.  A  picture  of  it  is 
shown  at  Fig.  125.  H.  N.  H. 

Black  Rot  of  Sweet  Potatoes. 

IF.  11.,  Vineland,  N.  J. — I  am  engaged  in 
the  culture  of  sweet  potatoes  almost  ex¬ 
clusively,  generally  with  good  average  suc¬ 
cess,  but  like  everyone  else  In  this  particu¬ 
lar  line,  am  troubled  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  with  black  rot,  and  in  spite  of  all 
precautionary  measures  I  always  And  some 
among  my  seed  potatoes.  Of  course  I 
always  discard  any  potatoes  at  bedding 
time  with  the  least  sign  of  disease.  I  also 
select  my  seed  in  the  field  and  only  from 
hills  that  appear  perfectly  healthy.  I 
realize  that  there  are  a  variety  of  causes 
that  produce  this  effect.  Is  there  any 
treatment  I  could  give  my  seed  potatoes 
that  would  kill  any  black  rot  spores  that 
may  be  on  the  apparently  healthy  potatoes 
after  the  few  visibly  decayed  ones  have 
been  discarded  ?  I  have  read  of  the  forma¬ 
lin  treatment  prevention  of  scab  in  round 
potatoes,  and  would  like  to  know  how  it 
or  any  other  treatment  would,  work  in  my 
case.  Would  not  sprinkling  the  potatoes 
after  they  are  bedded  in  the  hotbed  be  as 
effective  as  soaking?  I  use  the  fire  heat 
type  of  hotbed. 

Ans. — I  would  like  very  much  to  give 
this  correspondent  some  information 
that  would  be  of  value  to  him  in  his 
efforts  to  prevent  black  rot  of  sweet 
potatoes,  but  the  fact  is  we  are  all  more 
or  less  in  the  dark  as  to  the  proper 
treatment  for  this  disease,  and  also  for 
the  more  injurious  disease  known  as 
stem  rot.  Growers  here  are  troubled 
more  or  less  with  both  these  diseases  in 
their  sweets,  but  as  yet  no  satisfactory 
method  of  treatment  has  been  found  for 
either.  Some  little  experimenting  has 
been  done  here  and  there  among  grow¬ 
ers,  but  no  concerted  action  has  been 
taken  to  find  the  cause  or  remedy  and 
every  grower  seems  to  have  a  different 
theory  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
Precautionary  measures  are  helpful.  It 
is  noticed  that  cold,  wet  conditions  in 
either  seed  bed  or  field  favors  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  black  rot,  and  it  is  also 
worse  where  large  quantities  of  manure 
is  used  in  the  field.  Growers,  too,  are 
always  careful  to  select  only  seed  and 
plants  that  are  apparently  free  from  the 


disease.  Sulphur  seems  to  have  found 
favor  with  many  growers  as  a  partial 
remedy  for  black  rot.  They  use  it  lib¬ 
erally  in  the  bed.  sprinkling  it  over  the 
potatoes  at  bedding  time  and  also  in 
the  row  at  planting  time.  It  does  no 
harm  and  is  worth  trying  out  more 
thoroughly.  I  know  nothing  about  the 
effect  of  formalin  treatment,  and  have 
been  unable  to  find  anyone  that  does. 
However,  I  want  to  find  out  about  it, 
and  just  now,  at  the  suggestion  of  Prof. 
Cook,  I  have  some  sweet  potatoes  at 
New  Brunswick  that  will  be  tested  in 
the  laboratory  to  see  just  how  the  for¬ 
malin  treatment  affects  them.  If  it  is 
not  injurious  there,  it  will  be  tried  later 
at  planting  time  in  the  potato  bed.  In 
this  connection  and  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  sweet  potato  growers,  will  say 
that  Prof.  Mel  T.  Cook,  head  of  the 
new  State  Department  of  Plant  Pathol¬ 
ogy,  is  taking  up  the  study  of  both  black 
rot  and  stem  rot  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  good  results  will  attend 
his  efforts  to  help  us  out. 

South  Jersey.  trucker,  jr. 


Fertilizer  for  Old  Soil. 

I  have  a  plot  of  ground  about  60  by  40 
feet,  which  to  my  knowledge  has  not 
been  plowed  up  in  30  years.  It  is  in  grass. 
Last  Spring  I  had  the  sod  turned  under, 
and  planted  carrots,  beans,  radishes,  tur¬ 
nips,  rutabaga,  kohl  rabi,  etc.,  great  deal 
of  which  all  went  to  tops.  What  does  this 
land  require  and  what  quantity  to  apply? 
The  soil  is  of  a  very  yellow  color,  it. 

Dobb’s  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

When  crops  go  “all  to  tops”  you  may 
know  that  there  is  an  excess  of  nitrogen 
and  not  enough  available  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  One  of  the  functions  of  ni¬ 
trogen  is  to  promote  a  rapid  growth.  A 
dressing  of  wood  ashes,  about  150  pounds 
for  this  patch  would  be  suitable,  or  50  to 
75  pounds  of  a  chemical  fertilizer.  Buy  a 
mixture  designed  for  wheat  seeding  or  for 
corn  and  broadcast  half  aud  use  the  rest 
in  hill  or  drill. 


Crop  to  Plow  Under. 

I  am  going  to  plow  an  old  buckwheat 
stubble  just  as  soon  as  I  can  this  Spring, 
and  wish  to  sow  on  it  either  Hairy  vetch 
or  Soy  beans ;  then  after  my  haying,  with¬ 
out  cutting  of  the  vetch  or  beans  for  hay, 
I  would  like  to  plow  it  under,  work  ground 
till  September  1,  then  seed  to  Timothy  and 
Alsike  clover.  I  shall  put  lime  on  the 
ground  after  second  plowing.  Which  will 
will  be  better  to  sow  in  the  first  place  to 
plow  under?  e.  e.  s. 

Wurtsboro,  N.  Y, 

We  should  sow  oats  and  Canada  field 
peas,  as  we  have  often  described,  as  early 
in  Spring  as  the  ground  can  be  fitted. 
Plow  these  under  in  July  and  use  lime  and 
fit  the  soil  well  for  seeding.  We  think  the 
oats  and  peas  will  give  a  larger  crop  for 
turning  under  in  this  way  than  vetch  or 
Soy  beans. 


Whk.v  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  vou'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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It’s  Always 

A  Good  Thing 

To  have  a 

Clear  Horizon 

at  both  ends  of  the  day. 

A  dish  of 

Post 

Toasties 

for  breakfast  and  again  at 
the  evening  meal  opens  and 
closes  the  day  with  a  dash 
of  sunshine. 

Toasties  are  bits  of  hard, 
white  Indian  Corn, first  care¬ 
fully  cooked, then  rolled  thin 
andcrinkly, and  toasted  to  a 
delicate  appetizing  brown. 

Not  a  hand  touches  the 
food  in  manufacture,  and  it 
isreadyto  serve  direct  from 
the  package — to  be  eaten 
with  cream  or  milk — and 
sugar,  if  desired. 

Post  Toasties  taste  de¬ 
liciously  good  and  are  rich¬ 
ly  nourishing. 

_ J 


More  profit  per  acre 


HOW? 


Manufacturers  have  found  that  their 
costs  per  unit  of  production  whether  it  be  a 
pair  of  shoes,  a  machine  or  a  yard  of  cloth, 
are  reduced  by  increasing  the  output  of  the 
factory.  The  same  principle  applies  on  the 
farm.  Increasing  the  yield  per  acre  reduces 
the  cost  per  bushel,  thus  making  more  profit. 
Increased  production  chiefly  depends  on 
increased  available  fertility  which  is  obtained 
by  the  use  of  high  grade  fertilizers. 

BOWKER’S 


Bowker’i  Fertilizers  arc 

high  grade  and  available. 
They  are  active,  sure,  and 
well  backed  by  forty  years  of 
experience,  the  best  of  mater¬ 
ials  and  facilities  and  prompt 
service.  A  suitable  fertilizer 
for  every  crop  and  adapted  to 
every  pocketbook. 

We  want  Agents  in  unoc¬ 
cupied  territory.  Write  today 
for  prices  and  terms;  this  may 
mean  a  good  business  for  you 
if  you  act  at  once. 


Write  anyway  for  our 
illustrated  catalogue  and 
calendar  before  you  buy  your 
spring  fertilizer.  We  want  you  to  know  what  we  can  do. 


BOWKER 


FERTILIZER 

COMPANY 


80  Lyman  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  46  Chatham  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 
63  Trinity  PI.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1218  2nd.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 

Original  and  largest  manufacturers  of  special  fertilizers. 


LIME 


for  the  soil  only.  Our  Agri¬ 
cultural  Lime  can  be  applied 
at  the  time  of  seeding  and 
will  not  burn  anything.  Will 
drill,  broadcast  or  scatter. 
We  guarantee  immediate 
shipment,  analysis,  mechani¬ 
cal  condition,  fineness,  quick 
results  and  no  burning. 
Litmus  paper  free.  Write  us. 


CALEDONIA  MARL  CO.,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


GROUND  LIMESTONE 

FOR  SOIL  IMPROVEMENT 


Alfalfa  srnd  Clover  MUST  have  it 
ANALYSIS  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  circulars  ORDER  EARLY 

THE  STEARNS  LIME  COMPANY 

DANBURY,  CONN. 


GALVANIZED 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO., 


ROOFING 

*3.59perSq. 

Del.  your  station 


HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


$10,000  Backs 

this  portable  wood  saw.  Guaranteed  1  year— money 
refunded  and  freight  paid  both  ways  If  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  You  can  easily  earn  $10  a  day  with  a 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portable 

vWootl 

saving  all  kinds  of  neighbors'  lum¬ 
ber.  Strictly  factory  prices— save 
Jobber's  profits.  Operates  easily, 
“k  Stick  sits  low— saw  draws  it  on  im¬ 
mediately  machine  starts.  Only  $10 
oaw  to  which  ripping  table  can  bo 
added.  Write  for  catalogue. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO.. 
Box  3  .  Belleville.  Pa.  . 


SUPERIOR 


WARRANTY — Castings  replaced' 

FREE  ANYTIME 

— one  year  or  20  years — if  shown  to 
be  defective.  Disc  Bearings  Warranted 
for  LIFE  OF  DRILL;  replaced  FREE  if  they 
ever  wear  out.  Every  Drill  guaranteed 
to  be  and  do  all  we  claim. 

Superior  Drills  are  made  in  all  sizes 
and  styles  in  plain  and  Fertilizer — Disc, 
Hoe  and  Shoe. 

No  seed  too  large ;  none  too  small  for 
the  Superior  Double  Force  Feed.  Be  sure 
and  send  for  the  Superior  Catalogue. 
Tells  just  what  you  want  to  know.  Read 
it.  Then  go  to  your  local  dealer  and 
insist  on  seeing  the  SUPERIOR — “The 
Name  Tells  a  True  Story.” 
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A  STOCK-SELLING  APPLE  SCHEME. 

F.  L.  8. — What  do  you  know  about  the 
fruit  growing  plan  described  in  the  in¬ 
closed  folder ;  also  the  probability  of  the 
$14  per  barrel  story?  The  E'g  Mountain 
Orchard  scheme  seems  to  figure  o„t  well  on 
paper. 

Ans. — We  know  nothing  except  what 
is  stated  in  the  printed  report  of  the 
Egg  Mountain  Orchards.  This  concern 
is  offering  stock  in  an  incorporated 
scheme  for  planting  and  growing  fruit 
As  a  little  suggestion,  probably,  the  re¬ 
port  is  accompanied  by  a  circular  with 
the  following  heading: 

VERMONT  APPLES  BRING  $14  A  BARREL 

An  extract  from  the  article  published  in  the  “  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  "  on  December  7,  19l2,written 
by  Samuel  Frazer. 


Both  the  publication  and  the  writer  are  too  well  known  ta 
require  comment. 

It  is  said  that  “Egg  Mountain”  is 
about  100  miles  from  where  these  famous 
$14  apples  were  grown.  This  looks 
to  us  somewhat  like  counting  eggs  be¬ 
fore  they  are  hatched — not  to  mention 
$14  apples  before  the  trees  are  planted. 
This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  way 


adaptability  or  possibility  of  use  for  other 
purposes.  The  well  is  so  located  that  I 
can  build  within  a  few  feet  a  concrete 
cistern  to  hold  300  barrels  or  more,  or  I 
can  build  two  if  I  should  feel  the  need  of 
a  larger  reserve  stock  of  water. 

Ans. — The  way  to  settle  this  is 
through  a  discussion  of  actual  experi¬ 
ence.  The  windmill  seems  going  out 
of  date.  A  dozen  years  ago  the  ma¬ 
chinery  exhibit  at  a  fair  would  look  like 
a  forest — with  hundreds  of  windmills 
rising  above  the  low  buildings.  Now 
such  a  mill  is  rarely  exhibited.  We 
bought  one  13  3-ears  ago  for  pumping 
water  out  of  a  deep  well.  It  is  still 
working  as  well  as  ever,  and  there  have 
been  no  “repairs”  except  two  small 
chains  and  one  casting.  It  has  proved 
a  cheap,  serviceable  power  with  only  one 
objection.  There  are  man}'  times  when 
the  wind  dies  down  for  several  days 
at  a  time — frequently  at  just  the  time 
when  most  water  is  needed.  This  makes 
trouble  unless  there  is  a  large  •  torage 
tank  kept  well  supplied.  Wind  power  is 
by  all  odds  the  cheapest  for  such  work 
as  pumping  water,  hut  owing  to  its  in¬ 
termittent  character  it  is  not  so  useful 
for  other  work,  and  is  likely  to  give  out 
when  pumping  is  most  needed.  We 
shall  keep  our  windmill  in  place,  but 
add  a  small  gasoline  or  electric  pump 
to  work  when  the  wind  is  quiet. 


these  large  stories  may  be  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  schemes  which  are  all  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
some  apples  may  have  sold  for  $14  per 
barrel.  The  investor  is  expected  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  fact  makes  it  likely  that 
trees  yet  unplanted  are  to  give  more  of 
these  $14  apples — when  they  grow  up ! 
We  have  never  yet  seen  one  of  these 
stock  promotion  schemes  for  growing 
fruit  that  we  would  put  a  dollar  into. 
If  any  of  our  readers  invest  in  them 
thej'  will  have  themselves  to  thank,  for 
we  have  consistently  advised  against  any 
such  investment.  The  promoters  of  such 
schemes  are  able  to  make  the  most 
plausible  argument  that  can  be  put  be¬ 
fore  a  city  man.  It  is  hard  to  resist  the 
argument  that  you  may  keep  your  pres¬ 
ent  job,  pay  for  your  stock  year  by 
year,  and  when  you  are  ready  to  retire 
have  a  paying  business  of  fruit  grow¬ 
ing.  We  are  convinced  that  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  developing  these  “unit”  or  stock 
promotion  orchards  is  defective  and  that 
it  will  not  work  out  to  the  expectation 
of  the  small  investors  once  in  10  times. 
Quite  a  number  of  these  promoters  have 
labored  patiently  with  us  to  explain  the 
schemes.  We  must  be  quite  dull,  for,  as 
judged  by  our  own  experience  in  fruit 
growing,  we  can  see  little  in  these  or¬ 
chards  except  for  the  people  who  sell 
the  stock.  _ 

PLANTING  EVERGREENS. 

J.  T.  IF.,  Itidgewood,  N.  J. — What  is  the 
best  time  to  plant  evergreens,  also  your 
idea  of  the  best  Size  for  planting,  ornamen¬ 
tal  work,  to  be  reasonably  sure  of  growth  ? 
Some  of  the  land  is  a  gravel  sand  combina¬ 
tion,  and  some  of  it  sand. 

Ans. — Spring  is  the  best  time  to  plant 
evergreens,  but  not  quite  so  early  as 
deciduous  trees.  We  infer  that  your 
question  refers  to  conifers,  not  to  broad¬ 
leaved  evergreens,  such  as  Rhododen¬ 
drons.  More  care  is  needed  than  with 
deciduous  trees,  to  prevent  the  roots 
drying  out;  if  there  is  not  a  good  ball 
of  earth  the  roots  should  be  kept  in  a 
puddle  of  loam  and  water  until  re¬ 
planted,  and  protected  with  wet  canvas. 
A  damp  or  cloudy  day  is  favorable  to 
planting;  if  a  period  of  drying  winds 
occurs  after  planting,  before  the  roots 
have  a  chance  to  take  hold,  a  daily 
spraying  of  the  foliage  is  an  advantage, 
as  it  prevents  excessive  loss  of  moisture. 
It  is  not  possible  to  say  anything  definite 
about  the  size  without  knowing  what 
you  purpose  planting.  Speaking  broadly, 
young  trees  not  over  four  feet  high  are 
best,  but  this  would  not  apply  to  small 
ornamentals.  In  forestry  trees  one  to 
four  years  old,  in  height  up  to  IS  inches, 
are  most  economical.  The  various 
pines  usually  do  well  on  loose,  sandy 
or  gravelly  soil;  so  do  the  Norway  and 
Blue  spruce. 


The  Value  of  Wind  Power. 

F.  W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — I  am  sink¬ 
ing  a  tubular  well,  and  have  come  to  the 
consideration  of  the  problem  of  the  kind 
of  power  to  use  in  pumping,  and  the  bene¬ 
fits  or  general  farm  economy  from  the  kind 
of  power  that  may  be  used  and  have  nar¬ 
rowed  the  question  down  to  the  comparison 
between  gas  engine  and  windmill  power. 
I  wish  to  find  out  the  experience  of  others 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  know  of 
cases  where  the  costs  and  advantages  of 
these  different  powers  have  been  ascertained 
by  actual  experience,  so  that  a  fair  com¬ 
parison  can  be  made  between  the  two — tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  cost  of  each  and 


Chemicals  With  Nightsoil. 

N.  lir.  J.,  Norwalk,  Conn. — I  have  500 
pounds  of  outhouse  manure  and  dirt  mixed 
together,  about  equal  parts.  Will  you  tell 
me  what  chemicals  I  shall  use  with  it,  and 
how  much,  and  also  how  much  shall  I-use 
per  acre  on  new  seeded  piece  of  Timothy 
and  Red-top?  I  wish  to  use  it  for  top 
dressing. 

Ans. — Most  people  make  the  mistake 
of  supposing  such  a  mixture  very  rich. 
It  is  not  much  richer  than  ordinary 
farm  manure.  You  can  mix  with  it  450 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and  150 
pounds  nitrate  of  potash.  Half  of  this 
would  make  a  light  dressing  for  one 
acre. 
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SietOavt 

5750  J*%QLCrilflQ 

It's  a  valuable  outfit  that  should  be  In 
every  stable.  Those  who  know  the  horse 
best  have  agreed  that  to  clip  him  at  the 
proper  time  Improves  him  In  every 
way.  He  looks  and  feels  better,  does 
more  work,  rests  better  and  gets  more 
good  from  his  feed.  InBlst  on  having 
the  “Stewart.”  It’s  the  easiest  to  turn, 
does  the  fastest  work,  stays  sharp 
longer  and  is  more  durable  than  aDy 
other  dipping  machine  ever  made. 
Get  one  from  your  dealor,  or  send 
42.00  and  we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  the 
Valance.  Tour  money  and  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  back  if  not  pleased. 

Catalogue 
Freo. 

Increase 
[YOUR  WOOL  MON! 

[•  The  way  to  do  It  la  to  get  more,  longer  and  better  I 
1  wool  tbat  will  bring  a  higher  price  from  the  buyer. 

Tou  can  If  you  use  a 

Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing 
Shearing  Machine 

1  It  turns  bo  easy  that  a  boy  can  tod  It  all 
day  without  tiring.  It  Is  ball  bearing 
throughout.  Including  a  ball  bearing 
shearing  head  .shears  quick  and  evenly 
all  over.  The  price  including  $1150 
four  sets  of  knives  is  only  ■ 

Get  your  dealer  to  send  now,  or  If  you  pro- 
i  for  send  (2  and  we  will  ship  C.O.D.  for  balance  r 
and  you  may  try  the  mo- 1 
l  chine  and  If  not  sati8lled|| 

'  money  will  be  refunded. 

Write  for  catalogue.  “ 

,  CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT  CO.,  143  La  Salle 
Ave.  Chicago  5li. 


Learn  how  to  make  your  dairy  bun  vnodtm  at  email  cost.  Write 
free  books  thatahow  jrou  how.  fc>avo  work,  time,  uioiMiy,  proToutt 
bets  and  dioe&aoe ,  i ncreaio  quality  and  quantity  of  milk. 


James  Sanitary  Eq KU 

— a»*d  by  ux/ttt  dairymen  who  wake  61 ypeet  profits. 
Outfits  /nr  ana  to  on o  thousand  oowa.  Book  10  tolls 
about  Stalls ,  Stanchions,  etc.  Book  1 1  tells  about 
Manure  Carriers,  etc.  Either  or  both  free.  Mention 
number  of  oowa  you  own.  Write  NOW  I  Addrcea 

v  JAMES  MFG.  COMPANY 
1-30  Cane  St.,  Ft.  Atkinson.  Wla. 
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Write  ustod&3 

full  informs 
about  our  I 
Plan  Sorvioe 
get  Mr.  Jam o8 
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RAISING  CORN 


AT  12c  A  BUSHEL 

^ ^ — — 

How  Can  You  Afford  To  Buy  Corn  When 
You  Can  Raise  It  For  12  Cents  Per  Bushel? 

This  is  what  Mr.  L.  S.  White  of  Connecticut  did  in  The  Coe- 
Mortimer  $500.00  Corn  Contest  in  1911. 

You  remember  that  the  competition  was  for  the  most  profitable 
acre  of  corn  raised  in  New  England. 

You  probably  remember  also  that  The  Coe-Mortimer  Company  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  judging  or  with  the  awarding  of  the  prize.  This  was 
all  done  by  a  disinterested  committee  from  the  Massachusetts  Corn 
Show,  and  the  records  were  approved  by  The  Director  of  The  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

It  cost  Mr  White,  just  $42.50  to  raise  his  corn.  (Official  figures.) 

The  committee  valued  the  7733.9  pounds  of  stover  produced  at  $8.00  per 
ton,  amounting  to  $30.93. 

The  difference  between  $42.50  and  $30.93  is  $11.57  ;  and  this  is  what 
it  cost  Mr.  White  for  the  97.9  Bushels  of  Shelled  Corn  (12% 
moisture)  raised  on  his  acre.  (Official  figures.) 

Eigure  it  out  for  yourself  :  97.9  Bushels  of  Shelled  Corn  cost  $11.57— 
One  Bushel  cost  ll9io  cents ;  or  in  round  numbers  12  cents  per  Bushel. 

,857~E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers-1913 

STANDARD  FOR  OVER  FIFTY-FIVE  YEARS 

Will  help  you  to  equal  this  record.  Perhaps  you  can  beat  it. 

Next  week  we  shall  tell  you  some  facts  about  corn  crops  in  1912  that 
will  surprise  you. 

Meanwhile  you  ought  to  be  reading  our  fertilizer  booklets  and  planning 
for  a  better  corn  crop  this  year. 

Write  for  our  literature  promptly,  and  don’t  forget  to  ask  for  a  copy 
of  Whittier’s  “  Corn  Song  ”  set  to  music.  It  will  please  the  boys  and  girls. 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 


Plant  Food — Spring,  1913 

The  subject  of  Plant  Food  should  interest 
every  intelligent  farmer  Right  Now — in  con¬ 
nection  with  1913  crops,  so  soon  to  be 
planned  for.  Don’t  throw  money  away  on 
inferior  fertilizers  because  they  are  cheap. 
Make  this  year’s  crops  Bigger  and  Better  than  ever  before.  We  canhelpyou 

Write  today  for  our  booklets,  “Soil  Fertility,”  “The  Grass  Crop,”  “The  Apple” 
and  Hubbard’s  Bone  Base  1913  Almanac,  which  contains  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  soil,  fertilizers  and  other  farm  subjects.  Sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Department  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 
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IS  A  SMALL  PRICE  TO  PAY  for  Safety. 

A  CROWN  RELIEF  VALVE 


A 

on  your  power  sprayer  will  insure  safety  and  good  pressure 

- ■"  regulation.  Adopted  by  most  sprayer  manufacturers. 

™  INSIST  ON  HAVING  IT.  $4.00  BY  MAIL 

THE  SEATLESS  VALVE  CROW£ SSgjKJ*  co  CHICAGO 


Save  Your  Fruit  Trees! 


KEEP  THE  BORERS  OUT  BY  USING 


B0R0WAX 


the  ounce  of  prevention 
that  is  worth  mor«  than 
a  pound  of  cure.  It  in- 
(Reg.  U.  S.  Pat..  Off.)  creases  the  value  of  your 
crop  from  $100.00  to  $250.00  j>er  acre.  It  Is  guaranteed 
to  keep  borers  out  of  peach,  plum,  apple,  pear  and 
quince  trees.  Does  not  harm  the  tree,  but  prolongs 
its  life  indefinitely,  and  also  gives  protection 
against  the  ravages  of  rabbits  and  field  mice. 

Costs,  to  apply  (including  labor)  from  $3.00  to  $5.00 
per  acre,  according  to  size  and  number  of  trees,  and 
one  application  every  two  or  tiiroe  years  is  sufficient. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

We  want  live  agents  in  every  County  in  every  section  of  the  country  where  fruit 
is  grown.  No  cash  required,  liberal  commissions,  exclusive  territory.  Write  for  free 
literature  and  authoritative  reports,  explaining  what  the  borer  is,  how  it  destroys 
your  trees,  and  how' easily  it  can  be  exterminated.  Agency  preferences  granted  to 
fruit  growers  who  have  used,  or  are  now  using,  Borowax  on  their  own  orchards. 
Trunk  of  8-year 

killed  by  borers.  BOROWAX  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Bex  262,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  REAL  LIVE  FRUIT  MEETING. 

That  the  cutting  down  of  the  fixed  ad¬ 
dresses  at  horticultural  and  agricultural 
meetings  is  conducive  to  a  greater  per¬ 
sonal  interest  and  enthusiasm  among  mem¬ 
bers  seemed  to  be  conclusively  proven  at 
the  eastern  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  held  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  February  20-21.  There  was  not  a 
dull  moment  at  any  session,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  was  well  expressed  when  a 
man  of  considerable  horticultural  promi¬ 
nence  who  had  attended  nine  horticultural 
meetings  this  Winter  said,  “This  is  the  best 
meeting  I  have  attended,  and  is  as  near 
an  ideal  convention  as  one  could  wish.” 

President  Morrell’s  address  was  brief 
and  to  the  point,  free  from  sensationalism, 
and  it  gave  his  hearers  the  impression 
that  it  was  a  message  straight  from  the 
heart.  The  memberships  taken  a  year  ago 
were  greater  than  ever  before  but  they 
were  about  eleven  per  cent  larger  this  year. 
The  banquet  kept  pace  with  the  meeting 
as  being  the  best  yet,  and  after  the  serv¬ 
ing  of  a  well-prepared  and  abundant  menu 
a  few  short  speeches,  seasoned  with  just 
enough  wit  to  check  the  somnolent  effect 
of  volume  one,  were  delivered.  How  much 
a  banquet  is  like  a  two-volume  story !  The 
first  volume  or  feast  interests  us  enough 
to  start  at  least,  but  the  second  volume 
or  toasts,  are  always  more  or  less  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  conjecture  and  hold  great  possi¬ 
bilities,  ending  either  in  delight  or  dis¬ 
gust.  We  found  delight  all  the  second 
volume  held  for  us  this  time  and  a  first 
class  male  quartette  so  delighted  tbeir 
audience  with  coon  songs  and  medley  that 
they  were  called  back  after  every  number. 
The  crowning  feature  of  the  evening  was  a 
treat  of  songs,  each  preceded  by  a  short 
address  directly  relative  to  it,  by  Mrs. 
Hose  Morgan,  of  Columbia  University.  Mrs. 
Morgan  has  traveled  in  many  lands  study¬ 
ing  their  songs,  especially  their  folk  songs, 
and  she  not  only  gave  her  hearers  pleas¬ 
ure  for  the  evening  but  left  with  many 
of  them  thoughts  that  will  influence  them 
in  their  future  choice  of  songs  and  music. 

There  was  considerable  talk  outside  the 
meeting  in  regard  to  the  Roosevelt-Cole 
commission  bill  and  the  Association  passed 
a  resolution  urging  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  A  resolution,  petitioning  Gov.  Sul- 
zer  to  appoint  a  commission  of  broad¬ 
minded  men  to  examine  grading,  packing 
and  marketing  farm  products  on  commis¬ 
sion  and  recommending  legislation  that 
would  establish  justice,  was  passed.  In  a 
resolution  the  association  approved  the 
Waguer-Armstrong  child  labor  bill  as  far 
as  it  was  necessary  to  protect  children 
from  any  mental,  physical  or  moral  injury 
but  as  far  as  it  related  to  the  harvesting 
of  farm  crops  the  Association  believes  it 
would  work  injustice  to  both  employer  and 
employed.  It  is  also  opposed  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  any  law  seeking  to  establish  any 
specified  hours  for  work  on  the  farm. 

The  fruit  exhibit  though  somewhat  small¬ 
er  than  at  the  Rochester  meeting  was  of 
fine  quality.  The  proportion  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  seems  to  indicate  considerable 
difference  in  the  popularity  of  varieties  in 
different  sections.  Although  as  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  Baldwin,  Greening  and  Spy  were  lead¬ 
ers,  some  varieties  were  conspicuously  short 
and  others  seemed  to  show  a  local  pop¬ 
ularity.  Entries  and  fruit  would  indicate 
that  King,  Wagoner,  Spitzenburg,  Fameuse, 
Hubbardston,  Red  Canada,  Rome,  Roxbury, 
Twenty  Ounce,  Golden  Russet,  Hendrick, 
Winter  Banana,  and  Westfield  were  more 
popular  in  Western  New  York,  while  the 
varieties  that  lead  in  the  Hudson  Valley 
were  Jonathan,  Grimes,  Stark,  York  Im¬ 
perial  Yellow  Newtown,  Fall  Pippin  and 
Lady  Sweet,  locally  known  as  I’omiueroy. 
Ben  Davis,  Sutton,  Yellow  Bellflower  and 
Black  Gilliflower  seem  to  bear  about  even¬ 
ly  for  both  sections.  In  the  box  fruit 
Baldwin  and  Newtown  led  with  Spy  closely 
following  and  single  boxes  of  Wagoner,  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Greening  and  Hubbardston.  The 
Geneva  Station  made  the  same  display  as  at 
Rochester  though  somewhat  smaller.  The 
exhibits  of  spraying  machinery,  spraying 
.materials,  baskets,  ladders,  graders,  and 
nursery  stock  were  the  largest  ever  shown 
at  an  Eastern  meeting  and  every  available 
foot  of  space  was  occupied. 

The  Summer  meeting  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  at  Olcott  Beach,  Niagara 
County,  some  time  between  the  first  and 
fifteenth  of  August.  gko.  r.  schauber. 


SPRAYING  AND  SMALL  FRUITS. 

•  The  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Middlesex  South  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  and  the  Marlboro  Grange, 
hold  an  instructive  and  very  interesting 
meeting  on  February  26  at  Marlboro.  Over 
one  hundred  growers  were  present  and 
listened  very  attentively  to  the  lecture  on 
spraying  by  Prof.  Soars  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College.  He  handled  the 
subject  in  an  able  manrter,  in  language 
which  any  person  could  understand.  He 
showed  the  dift’erenee  in  cost  between  the 
home-made  and  bought  solution  of  lime- 
sulphur.  and  advised  the  use  of  the  home¬ 
made  if  one  was  to  use-  a  large  quantity, 
but  otherwise  the  commercial  might  be 
cheaper  to  use  if  one  did  not  have  facilities 
to  mix  and  cook  at  home  and  only  wanted 
a  small  quantity.  The  homemade  mix¬ 
ture  costs  about  $6.75  per  barrel  and 
the  commercial  about  $13.  He  considers 
about  200  pounds  of  sulphur  to  100  pounds 


of  lime  about  right.  He  also  gave  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  testing  the  strength  of  the 
lime-sulphur  mixture  with  an  outfit  which 
costs  $1.  Of  four  samples  he  tested  there 
they  ranged  from  21  to  34.  He  brought 
out  the  important  point  that  every  one 
should  have  one  of  these  outfits  to  test 
the  mixture  so  as  to  know  just  the  strength 
he  was  using,  as  if  not  strong  enough  the 
spraying  was  a  failure  in  results  in  most 
cases.  In  regard  to  which  was  the  better 
to  use,  lime-sulphur  or  oil,  it  was  stated 
a  good  plan  is  to  use  both,  and  many  are 
doing  this.  Use  the  oil  in  late  Fall  and 
the  lime-sulphur  in  early  Spring.  1  have 
heard  much  discussion  on  this  some  claim 
ing  one  is  good,  the  other  no  good,  while 
others  would  have  just  the  opposite  view. 
One  expert  present  made  the  point  it  was 
all  right  to  use  the  lime-sulphur  just 
as  soon  as  the  oil  had  dried  on  the  tree 
at  this  season,  if  for  any  reason  the  Fall 
spraying  had  not  been  done.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  cover  the  entire  surface  with 
the  lime-sulphur,  as  this  sticks  wherever 
it  strikes  and  does  not  spread,  while  the 
oil  does  to  a  certain  extent. 

Small  hose  is  preferable  to  use  on  ac¬ 
count  of  being  easier  and  lighter  to  pull 
about.  It  is  a  question  whether  anything 
will  beat  the  Bordeaux  mixture  as  a  spray 
which  will  give  results  on  many  things, 
especially  small  fruits.  A  spray  of  lime- 
sulphur  of  about  1  to  25  is  a  remedy  for 
the  apple  aphis,  which  was  bad  in  this 
State  last  year.  Tobacco  spray  is  used  for 
these  in  the  West.  The  spray  of  arsenate 
of  lead  for  the  Codling  moth  at  the  same 
time  gets  the  curculio,  which  stings  the 
surface  of  the  apple  and  spoils  the  shape, 
as  the  apple  grows  around  these  stings 
rough  and  uneven. 

For  the  railroad  worm  catch  the  flies 
with  molasses  or  some  sticky  preparation. 

Always  spray  in  season,  not  wait  for 
what  you  think  is  suitable  weather. 

Look  on  spraying  as  an  insurance,  don’t 
wait  until  the  damage  is  done  any  more 
than  you  w-ould  wait  for  your  house  to 
burn  before  getting  it  insured. 

It  cost  in  one  case  to  spray  53  trees 
for  scale  three  men  and  team  7  Ya  hours, 
$6.56;  material,  $12.25,  or  35  Yt  cents  per 
tree.  In  another  with  arsenate  of  lead, 
46  trees,  6%  hours’  labor,  $5.68,  and  $1.22 
for  the  lead,  or  15  cents  per  tree.  Lime- 
sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead  can  be  used 
together  to  advantage  in  some  cases.  One 
hundred  pounds  pressure  is  about  enough 
for  man  power  to  stand  and  keep  on  the 
job.  It  depends  much  on  conditions,  and 
surface  of  your  land  whether  a  power 
sprayer  or  hand  outfit  is  the  more  econ¬ 
omical.  The  general  verdict  after  the  lec¬ 
ture  was,  there  is  a  whole  lot  to  it ;  we 
are  going  to  look  into  this  more  than  we 
have  jn  the  past. 

The  reports  of  the  Boston  convention 
were  given  out  to  all  members  present,  and 
dinner  was  served  by  the  Grange.  In  the 
afternoon  the  subject  was  small  fruits  by 
a  well-known  grower,  -who  gave  his  ideas 
on  the  subject  and  practical  hints  both 
for  the  home  garden  and  for  market 
growing.  He  told  the  best  manner  of 
growing  these  in  this  section  and  varieties 
which  had  made  good  with  him,  and  those 
which  had  failed  or  were  not  suited  for 
this  locality.  One  person  asked  what  about 
the  Wonderberry,  and  a  general  laugh  went 
up,  showing  that  the  campaign  carried 
on  a  short  time  ago  by  this  paper  on 
this  subject  had  borne  good  fruit  in  this 
section,  the  fruit  of  education.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  there  is  room  and 
market  for  more  small  fruits  of  nearly  all 
kinds  in  New  England  than  are  grown 
at  the  present  time.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  we  should  take  advantage  of  both 
for  our  health  and  our  pockets.  And 
this  is  one  of  the  several  great  objects 
the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  is  working  for ;  to  educate  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  meet  and  taka  advantage  of  this 
condition  and  profit  by  it.  a.  e.  p. 


New  Life  to  Grange. 

I  would  like  to  have  just  a  word  to  say 
about  the  Grange.  Our  township  Grange 
has  been  in  existence  for  about  nine  years, 
and  until  this  year  we  have  always  met 
around  at  the  homes  of  the  different  mem¬ 
bers.  This  in  a  way  has  been  very  pleas¬ 
ant,  but  not  conductive  to  the  best  good 
of  the  order,  for  of  course  there  were  uo 
conveniences  for  putting  on  the  degree 
work.  Any  new  member  taken  in  was  told 
the  secret  work  and  passwords,  and  if  they 
could  remember  it,  all  right,  but  they  had 
no  chance  to  put  their  knowledge  into  prac¬ 
tice.  My  husband,  who  was  Master  last 
year  and  re-elected,  has  been  in  favor  of 
renting  a  hall  for  some  time,  and  he  has 
kept  everlastingly  at  it  in  various  ways, 
until  this  year  more  seemed  in  favor  of 
so  doing  and  the  vote  carried.  We  used 
to  have  a  membership  of  over  SO  but  the 
interest  had  seemed  to  be  lacking  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  and  sometimes 
there  would  hardly  be  enough  present  to 
fill  the  officers’  places.  We  have  rented  a 
hall  for  the  year  at  a  cost  of  $50 ;  that 
Includes  all  conveniences,  also  fuel,  lights, 
use  of  the  kitchen  and  dishes.  Our  first 
meeting  in  the  hall  was  installation  of  of¬ 
ficers  and  we  held  it  in  the  day  time.  We 
also  had  six  new  members  to  take  the 
degree  work.  We  invited  a  neighboring 
Grange  to  meet  with  us.  Their  Master 
did  the  installing  and  their  degree  team 
did  that  work.  We  had  85  present.  The 
forenoon  was  taken  up  with  the  business 
that  had  to  be  attended  to,  then  a  thor¬ 
oughly  good  chicken  pie  dinner,  furnished 
by  our  Grange. 

After  dinner,  first  installation,  then  the 
degree  work,  and  the  way  that  team  did 
their  work  was  certainly  an  inspiration, 
and  could  not  help  but  leave  its  impress 
on  our  minds,  both  old  and  young  for 
good  and  a  greater  desire  to  better  our 
Grange.  We  have  determined  to  get  up  a 
degree  team  in  our  Grange,  and  hope  to 
do  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  I  for  one  would  not  be  in  favor  of 
shortening  any  ceremonies  connected  with 
the  Grange.  We  have  taken  in  10  new 
members  since  the  first  of  the  year,  and 
have  five  more  names  to  vote  on.  We  have 
an  orchestra  and  some  very  good  talent  in 
other  lines,  and  we  are  bound  to  have 
some  good  meetings  and  more  members. 
“The  more  the  merrier,”  and  everyone  wil¬ 
ling  to  do  their  share  is  what  makes  a 
success  of  anything.  Hurrah  for  a  good 
live  Grange!  mrs.  r.  m.  s. 

Ohio. 


A  good  root  cellar  will  keeP  y°ur  Vegetables 

and  fruit  in  fine  condition,  winter  and  summer.  It  is  easy 
and  inexpensive  to  build.  Wouldn’t  you  like  one  bandy  to 
the  house  ? 

When  you  come  to  building  it,  don’t  forget  there’s  as 
much  difference  in  Portland  Cement  as  there  is  in  the  ways 
it  is  used.  There  are  two  kinds  of  cement, — "Atlas”  and 
“cement.”  Remember  the  Government  has  given  us  a  new 
contract  to  supply  all  the  rest  of  the  cement  to  finish  the 
Panama  Canal. 


Have  DM  our  FREE  1 68  page  Farm  Book  on  concrete  work ?  Write  ut  for  It  ■CIA. 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  CEMENT  CO.,  Dept  22,  30  Broad  St.,N.Y. 

Chica.g’o  —  Pkiladefpkia 

Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day 


ATLAS 


^  PORTLAND  %\ 

ATLAS 

«,CENEHT<*' 

*6sc&« 


CEMENT 


CAHOON  SEED  SOWER 

Has  the  only  discharger  scientifically  constructed  to  scatter  seed  evenly  in  front 
of  operator  and  not  against  his  person.  Years  of  use  all  over  the  world  prove 
this  to  be  the  simplest,  most  accurate  and  durable  broadcast  sower  made.  Sows 
all  grain  or  grass  seed.  Made  entirely  of  steel,  iron,  brass  and  heavy  can¬ 
vas.  Wide  breastplate  makes  it  the  easiest  to  carry.  Needed  on  every 
farm.  Some  alfalfa  ranches  have  a  dozen.  Complete  directions  in  English, 
French,  German  and  Spanish.  Sent  prepaid  in  the  U.  S.  for  $4.00  if  dealer 
will  not  supply  you.  Order  today,  for  it  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 
“  Even  seeding  brings  good  reaping.” 

GOODELL  COMPANY.  14  Main  Street.  Antrim.  N.  H. 


A  Real  Hill- Climber 

Level  ground  is  best  for  farming,  but 
you  can  farm  the  hillsides  too,  with  a 

'ULL 


and  do  it  profitably.  It  is  necessary  to  stop  the 
wash — deep  plowing  will  do  it  and  OilPull  Tractors 
plow  deep — they  plow  up  hill  and  down. 

You  may  not  farm  the  hillsides  but  you  probably  have  hills 
to  climb  on  the  way  to  market  and  OilPull  Tractors  will  take  a 
full  load  up  a  stiff  grade.  We  have  an  interesting  pamphlet 
“Through  the  Mountains  of  Colorado  with  an  OilPull  Tractor. 

It  will  convince  you.  OilPull  Tractors  are  strong — they  last  a 
long  time — are  reliable,  inexpensive  to  buy  and  to  operate.  They 
carry  enough  fuel  for  a  twenty  mile  trip  under  load. 

Send  for  our  Valuable  Data-Boo k,  No.  353,  on 
the  OilPull  and  ask  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Power-Farming  Machinery 

LA  PORTE,  IND.  485 
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NEW  YORK  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  RURAL 
CHILDREN. 

The  following  correspondence  between 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  the  N.  Y.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Instruction  will  interest 
many  of  our  farmers : 

Letter  No.  1. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Westchester  Coun¬ 
ty,  New  York,  Mr.  F.  Q.  White  of  York- 
town,  makes  the  following  statement  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  handed  out  to 
his  daughters.  Mr.  White  lives  eight  miles 
from  the  nearest  high  school.  lie  has  two 
daughters  who  cannot  travel  that  far  in 
Winter.  These  gills  have  been  doing  high 
school  work  at  a  local  school  taught  by 
a  Columbia  University  graduate. 

These  girls  went  to  the  nearest  high 
school  and  took  the  examination.  In  some 
studies  they  passed  with  a  very  high 
record,  and  in  others  between  70  and  75, 
yet  they  were  not  allowed  a  certificate,  al¬ 
though  60  is  the  passing  mark  in  these 
studies,  had  they  taken  their  work  in  a 
high  school.  This  is  a  statement  of  fact, 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  a  clear  case 
of  injustice  to  these  girls.  They  are  penal¬ 
ized  because  they  live  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  were  unable  to  have  the  advantages  of 
the  State  high  school.  Why  should  not 
these  girls  receive  the  same  credit  for  work 
done  that  town  children  receive?  On  the 
face  of  these  facts  we  regard  it  as  a  case 
of  rank  injustice  that  village  children  with 
their  special  advantages  should  be  allowed 
a  certificate  for  60  points,  when  rural  chil¬ 
dren  lacking  these  advantages  are  compelled 
to  obtain  75  points.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  State  of  New  York  will  willingly  per¬ 
mit  injustice  of  this  sort.  Will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  us  what  can  be  said 
about  it?  h.  w.  COLLING  WOOD. 

Letter  No.  2. 

The  facts  as  stated  seem  to  be  correct. 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  our  handbook 
3  relating  to  examinations,  on  pages  8-0 
of  which,  you  will  find  the  rules  regard¬ 
ing  the  per  cent,  of  acceptance  of  papers 
written  in  Regents  examinations.  The 
rules  there  stated  have  been  in  force  since 
1905.  Previous  to  1005,  there  was  practi¬ 
cally  no  restriction  on  admission  to  Re¬ 
gents  examinations.  Any  person,  whether 
he  had  attended  school  or  not,  might  be 
admitted  to  examination,  and  on  his  reach¬ 
ing  a  passing  mark  of  75%,  his  papers 
were  accepted.  When  the  syllabus  was  re¬ 
vised  in  1905,  it  was  thought  best  to 
drop  the  passing  mark  from  75%  to  60% 
and  to  require  for  admission  to  the  ex¬ 
aminations  evidence  that  the  student  had 
pursued  the  subject,  for  a  length  of  time 
specified  for  each  subject,  in  an  approved 
academic  school,  leaving  the  passing  mark 
of  75%  for  those  who  had  pursued  the  sub¬ 
ject  the  required  length  of  time  in  an  un¬ 
approved  school.  It  was  at  that  time  urged 
that  a  written  examination  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  a  satisfactory  test  of  a  student’s 
proficiency.  It  was  not  unusual  for  a 
bright  student  to  “cram  up”  a  subject  in 
a  short  time,  pass  the  examination  and  so 
receive  credit  for  scholarship  that  might 
be  of  a  very  superficial  character.  As  is 
well  known,  there  is  a  large  element  of 
chance  in  the  passing  of  a  written  exami¬ 
nation.  Not  more  than  eight  or  ten  ques¬ 
tions  can  be  asked  and  if,  by  chance,  the 
student  has  studied  up,  say,  six  out  of  the 
ten  subjects  to  which  the  questions  relate, 
a  passing  mark  might  easily  be  secured. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  it  was  thought  that 
evidence  of  attendance  at  an  approved 
school  should  be  required  if  the  student 
were  allowed  to  pass  at  60%,  and  this 
rule  has  received  general  commendation, 
so  far  as  I  know,  wherever  it  has  been 
carefully  discussed.  The  student  who  can¬ 
not  furnish  evidence  of  attendance  and 
satisfactory  work  in  an  approved  school 
is  still  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  be¬ 
fore  and  allowed  to  pass  the  examination 
at  75%. 

I  fully  recognize  the  fact  that  there  may 
be  cases  where  a  student  studying  under 
a  private  tutor,  or  even  studying  without 
a  tutor,  may  have  done  just  as  good  work 
and  may  have  studied  the  subject  just  as 
long  as  the  one  attending  an  approved 
school,  but  there  would  be  a  serious  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  accepting  certificates  indiscrimin¬ 
ately  from  schools  not  approved,  and  as  an 
administrative  proposition  we  have  been 
forced  to  draw  the  line,  the  higher  passing 
mark  required  of  those  who  have  not 
studied  in  an  approved  school  being  simply 
additional  evidence  required  instead  of  the 
evidence  of  attendance. 

CHAS.  F.  WHEELOCK, 

Second  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

Letter  No.  3. 

I  understand,  of  course,  your  point  of 
view  as  a  general  proposition,  yet  I  think 
this  case  was  out  of  the  ordinary.  These 
girls  were  taught,  as  I  stated  in  my  former 
letter,  by  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  an  accredited  teacher,  fully  compe¬ 
tent  in  every  way  to  fit  these  girls  for  the 
course.  It  is  evident  that  their  average 
would  be  above  the  75%,  which  I  under¬ 
stand  you  require  in  such  cases.  I  am 
sure  that  an  investigation  of  this  case  will 
prove  to  you  that  this  was  no  case  where 
students  endeavored  to  “cram  up”  on  a 
subject  in  a  short  time.  The  fact  that 
these  girls  studied  with  a  teacher,  who 
would  certainly  be  considered  an  approved 
instructor  by  your  Department,  places 
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them,  I  think,  outside  of  the  class  to  which 
you  refer  in  your  letter.  I  think  this 
makes  it  an  entirely  different  case  from 
any  incident  of  “cramming"  to  pass  an 
examination.  I  know  the  parties  in  inter¬ 
est  well,  and  they  are  not  the  kind  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  would  attempt  that  class  of  work. 
As  I  stated  in  my  former  letter,  it  was 
physically  impossible  for  these  girls  to  at¬ 
tend  the  high  school.  In  my  judgment  they 
are,  with  their  home  training  and  the 
teaching  which  they  received,  greatly 
superior  in  their  education  to  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  persons  who  receive  your 
certificates.  We  feel  that  this  is  a  clear 
case  of  discrimination  against  young  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  rural  districts,  who  find  it 
physically  impossible  to  attend  the  school. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  the  State  of 
New  York  provides  for  such  people  in  the 
way  of  a  high  school  education.  If  the 
mere  incident  of  locality  is  to  cut  them 
from  the  privilege  which  goes  with  a 
certificate,  when  in  training  and  educa¬ 
tion  they  are  fully  equal  to  those  who 
receive  one,  it  becomes,  in  my  judgment, 
a  clear  case  of  discrimination,  and  a  clear 
injustice  to  country  children.  There 
should  not  be  any  cast-iron  rule  about 
such  a  proposition.  There  ought  to  be 
provisions  made  for  a  fair  and  common 
sense  arrangement,  when  it  is  evident 
that  pupils,  like  these  girls,  have  been 
unable  to  attend  the  school. 

H.  W.  COLLINGWOOD. 


Letter  No.  4. 

I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  your  state¬ 
ment  regarding  the  efficiency  of  the  in¬ 
struction  given  to  the  children  of  Mr. 
White,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  understand 
the  difficulty  of  administering  our  rule  in 
such  a  way  as  to  cover  cases  of  all  the 
students  in  the  State  who  have  been  in¬ 
structed  by  private  tutors.  We  are  always 
ready  to  register  any  school  that  applies 
for  registration,  but  such  registration  re¬ 
quires  a  definite  application  and  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  work  by  one  of  our  inspec¬ 
tors.  We  should  be  glad  in  this  case  to 
consider  the  matter  of  approving  the  work 
done  by  these  students.  In  order  to  con¬ 
sider  the  work,  we  should  need  to  have 
evidence  as  to  the  competency  of  the 
teacher,  the  length  of  time  which  the  stu¬ 
dents  had  pursued  the  subject,  i.  e.,  the 
number  of  weeks  and  hours  per  week,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  have 
studied.  I  am  well  aware  that  our  rule 
works  hardship  to  those  who  have  not  been 
informed  of  the  rule,  but  we  have  used 
the  most  diligent  efforts  to  have  all  the 
people  in  the  State  informed  regarding 
that  rule,  hut  we  have  offered  the  relief 
in  all  cases  to  students  who  are  well  qualified 
through  an  examination  at  75%,  which  is 
not  a  severe  requirement  and  which  has 
always  been  the  standard  in  cases  where 
a  certificate  of  attendance  at  approved 
schools  was  not  available. 


March  15, 

You  say,  “I  would  like  to  know  what 
the  State  of  New  York  provides  for  such 
people  in  the  way  of  a  high  school  educa¬ 
tion.”  In  reply  I  would  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  law  which  permits  the  State  to 
pay  the  tuition  of  students  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  in  any  high  school  in  the  State  which 
they  see  fit  to  attend.  This  law  has  been 
enacted  in  response  to  requests  from  this 
Department  and  it  is  being  taken  advant¬ 
age  of  by  a  large  number  of  students  in 
the  rural  districts.  Of  course,  the  State 
cannot  attempt  to  equalize  opportunities 
so  far  as  such  opportunities  depend  upon 
nearness  to  a  high  school,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  this  Department  is  putting  forth 
every  effort  to  bring  the  opportunities  of 
the  high  school  within  the  reach  of  every 
child  in  the  State. 

Speaking  for  myself  personally,  I  beg  to 
say  that  my  preliminary  education  was  in 
a  rural  school.  I  was  reared  on  a  farm 
that  was  eight  miles  from  any  secondary 
school  and  as  a  result,  my  pers'onal  sympa¬ 
thies  are  entirely  with  the  children  who 
are  to-day  similarly  circumstanced,  and 
anything  that  I  am  able  to  do  to  aid  them, 
I  am  always  ready  to  do.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  I  am  sure  you  will  admit  that 
there  can  be  no  possible  thought  in  this 
Department  of  discriminating  against  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  rural  districts. 

CHAS.  F.  WHEELOCK. 

Second  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 


Test  the  Value  of  This  Car 

by  Close  Comparison 

Imperial  “44”— 50  H.  P.— $1875 


Experienced  automobile  buyers  have  learned 
that  a  car  that  measures  up  to  the  highest  possi¬ 
ble  standard  of  quality  is  invariably  the  most 
economical  and  satisfactory  purchase  in  the  long 
run. 

The  real  problem  which  any  intending  buyer 
has  to  solve  is  to  obtain  this  quality  at  the  lowest 
possible  price. 

The  car  which  perfectly  meets  both  these 
demands,  unquestionably  offers  the  absolute 
maximum  of  value. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  majority  of 
Imperial  owners  have  learned  to  appreciate  the 
unparalleled  value  which  the  car  offers,  through 
critical  and  thorough  comparison  with  other  cars. 

A  careful  comparison  of  Imperial  cars,  feature 
by  feature,  with  other  leading  makes  priced  at 
$1500  to  $2000  more ,  will  furnish  a  welcome 
revelation  to  you.  The  time  spent  in  making 
such  a  test  will  repay  you  a  hundred  fold. 
Through  this  means,  men  who  previously  be¬ 


lieved  that  their  requirements  could  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  in  a  car  costing  less  than  $3000,  have  found 
that  the  Imperial  more  than  fulfils  their  highest 
expectations  besides  saving  them  from  $1000  to 
$2000  on  first  cost  alone. 

For  instance,  the  Imperial  “44”  at  $1875 
offers  an  opportunity  to  purchase  a  five  passenger, 
fifty  horse  power  touring  car,  whose  superb 
beauty  and  comfort  render  it  distinctive  at  first 
glance  among  the  highest  priced  cars  on  the 
market.  Motor  4% -inch  bore,  5£-inch  stroke, 
122-inch  wheel  base,  36x4-inch  tires:  Every 
modem  refinement  of  proven  value  including  a 
positive  Electric  Starting  and  Lighting  system 
and  center  control  levers.  Equipment — Genuine 
silk  mohair  top,  dust  hood,  windshield,  speedo¬ 
meter,  tool  kit,  repair  kit,  demountable  rim 
jack,  pump,  hub  cap  wrench,  tire  irons,  spare 
rims,  mountings  black  and  nickel. 

Complete . . . . . .  $1875 


Electrically  Started  and  Lighted 

FOUR  OTHER  TYPES 


"  - -  -  V -  VTj  -  - - - - - - *»•  ••JVtvv.,  AATU1.  HULL*  fc/vriv*  J  AAT'IU.  WULCI 

36x4*-inch  tires.  Metric  Starting  base;  36  x  4-inch  tires.  EUetric  Start-  base;  34 x4- in.  tires  J  demountable  base:  34x4-inch  tires;  demountable 
and  Uehtine  Systtm.  'tQKOO  in*  and  Ltehiiw  Syium.  <t  1  £  CA  rim».  Complete  01  OQC  rims.  Complete  CIOQC 
Complete  equipment  V“UUU  Complete  equipment . »P  1  U  JU  equipment . equipment . .  *P  I 

Types  ”54,”  ”44”  and  ”34”  are  Started  and  Lighted  by  Electricity 

Wi“l£0  Todav  f°r  catalog  and  full  information;  also  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  where 
J  any  desired  demonstration  may  be  arranged  for. 

IMPERIAL  AUTOMOBILE  CO. 

Factories,  Jackson,  Michigan 


IMPERIAL  “44" 
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FLORAL  NOTES. 

L.  r.  C.  very  nicely  describes  many 
things  that  can  be  grown  from  seed  for  the 
flower  garden,  and  among  the  hardy  things 
I  have  found  the  Oriental  poppies  very 
attractive.  I  too  grow  Dahlias  every  year 
from  seed,  saving  over  those  only  that  are 
especially  attractive,  and  in  this  way  one 
can  get  a  very  fine  collection  fully  equal 
to  the  named  varieties  sold  at  good  prices. 
There  is  another  advantage  down  here 
in  growing  Dahlias  from  seed.  This  is  that 
they  come  into  bloom  when  the  weather  is 
suitable  for  good  flowers,  while  the  old 
roots  are  apt  to  try  to  bloom  in  the  hottest 
weather. 

Cannas  are  another  plant  I  raise  from 
seed.  I  have  a  neighbor  nurseryman  who 
grows  a  field  of  all  the  finest  named  sorts, 
and  he  very  kindly  lots  me  go  through  and 
collect  seed  as  1  want  from  all  of  these 
and  many  of  the  seedlings  I  grow  are  fully 
as  fine  as  those  catalogued.  The  seed  are 
rather  hard  to  germinate,  and  I  have  a 
little  corundum  wheel  and  take  each  seed 
in  a  pair  of  pincers  and  hold  it  an  instant 
against  this  till  the  white  shows  through 
the  black  cuticle.  Then  the  seeds  are  set 
to  soak  in  warm  water  for  two  or  three 
days  and  then  sown  and  they  come  up  very 
readily,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  them 
as  they  bloom.  Nearly  all  of  them  will 
be  worth  keeping,  and  it  is  easy  to  keep 
them  in  a  warm  cellar  covered  with  sand. 

Dahlia  roots  I  find  keep  better  here 
buried  outside  as  we  do  potatoes.  A  slight 
pit  is  dug  and  the  roots  placed  stem  down 
on  a  bed  of  straw  and  then  covered  thick¬ 
ly  with  straw  and  the  earth  mounded 
thickly  over  the  whole.  In  the  cellar  they 
are  apt  to  dry  up  or  mold,  while  in  the 
pit  they  come  out  sound  and  plump.  I 
have  kept  Cannas  in  this  way  in  North 
Carolina,  but  here  I  find  that  they  will  not 
keep  well  in  that  way  and  the  cellar  where 
the  hot  water  apparatus  is  that  heats 
my  office  and  little  greenhouse  seems  to  suit 
them  very  well. 

Another  plant  one  can  grow  from  seed 
is  the  Gladiolus.  Of  course  the  bulblets  or 
rather  cormlets  grown  fi-om  seed  will  not 
bloom  the  first  season,  but  I  have  bad 
them  grow  larg'e  enough  to  bloom  the  sec¬ 
ond  Summer  and  increase  greatly  in  size 
too.  Seed  saved  from  the  best  named  va¬ 
rieties  will  give  a  majority  of  fine  flowers, 
and  one  growing  mixed  Gladiolus  should 
always  grow  some  seedlings,  for  if  you 
depend  on  the  little  cormlets  from  the  old 
conns  you  will  soon  be  running  into  all  of 
one  sort,  for  some  make  far  more  cormlets 
than  others  and  get  to  be  the  dominant 
variety.  I  buy  annually  some  of  the  best 
named  sorts  and  grow  them  separately  and 
save  seed  from  them,  only  saving  sepa¬ 
rately  such  as  are  of  superior  merit  when 
they  bloom. 

Then  there  are  some  annuals  that  should 
never  be  neglected.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  is  farther  North,  but  here  I  find  the 
Phlox  Drummondii  perfectly  hardy  and  the 
seed  sown  in  the  Fall  will  make  plants  that 
will  winter  over  and  give  flowers  far 
sooner  than  those  from  Spring-sown  seed. 
Last  Fall  in  cleaning  up  the  beds  the 
dry  tops  of  the  Phlox  were  thrown  with 
other  garden  rubbish  on  the  compost  pile. 
Now  I  have  a  perfect  mass  of  seedlings 
from  the  seed  that  shattered  out,  and  will 
transplant  these  to  places  where  I  wish  them 
to  bloom.  There  is  no  annual  that  gives 
a  longer  and  gayer  bloom  than  the  annual 
Phlox,  and  none  that  stands  the  Summer 
drought  better. 

China  Asters  I  always  sow  in  the  open 
border,  for  I  do  not  care  to  have  them 
early,  as  the  Fall  bloom  is  far  better  than 
that  at  midsummer.  Then  I  want  them  to 
take  the  place  of  the  tulips  and  Narcissus 
and  these  I  do  not  wish  to  lift  till  ripened. 
Tulips,  Narcissus  and  Gladiolus  are  com¬ 
mercial  matters  with  me  as  well  as  lilies, 
and  hence  are  grown  in  long  beds  just  as 
the  Hollanders  grow  them,  and  when  these 
are  lifted  the  beds  are  at  once  set  in  Aster 
plants  for  cut  flowers  and  seed,  for  I  usual¬ 
ly  save  my  own  Aster  seed  from  the  finest 
plants  and  flowers,  and  still  buy  a  few 
seed  auuually. 

I  grow  Coleus  too  from  seed,  and  stick 
them  around  where  the  color  will  help. 
Shaved  carpet  beds  I  do  not  like,  but  some 
broad-leaf  Coleus  plants  are  very  useful 
in  the  porch  boxes  and  as  specimens  in 
pots.  But  one  must  have  a  greenhouse  to 
start  the  seedings,  as  the  seed  are  very 
fine  and  I  sow  them  on  light  soil  and 
merely  press  the  seed  in  with  a  flat  block 
and  cover  with  a  piece  of  old  newspaper, 
and  wet  that,  and  when  somewhat  dried 
remove  it  and  place  a  pane  of  glass  over 
the  box  to  retain  moisture  and  heat. 

Begonia  seed  of  the  Scmperflorens  class, 
which  bed  out  well,  are  sown  in  the  same 
way.  Tuberous  Begonias  and  Gloxinias  I 
use  for  Summer  decoration  in  the  green¬ 
house,  as  tuberous  Begonias  are  very  unsat¬ 
isfactory  bedders  in  our  climate,  though 
they  make  splendid  pot  plants  under  shaded 
glass. 

Sweet  peas  every  one  wants.  Here  I 
sow  these  in  January  and  cover  five  inches 
deep,  giving  them  chicken  wire  netting  to 
climb  on,  and  mulch  heavily  with  manure 
to  retain  moisture  on  our  sandy  soil.  I 
find  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  get 
these  planted  early  and  to  cover  rather 
deeply  to  get  the  flowers  before  the  weather 
gets  too  hot. 

Every  Summer  I  save  some  seed  from  the 
best  zonal  geraniums,  and  find  that  I  get 
many  seedlings  that  are  as  good  as  the 
named  ones  sold  by  the  florists.  Many 
years  ago  I  raised  a  pink  geranium  that 
had  a  long  run  of  popularity  in  the  Bal¬ 
timore  parks  as  a  bedder. 

Double  hollyhocks  I  like  to  sow  outdoors 
in  late  June  and  set  the  plants  where 
wanted  in  September  for  the  blooming  of 
the  following  season.  Pansies  are  sown  at 
samo  time,  and  in  the  Fall  some  are  set 
in  a  cold  frame  under  double  glazed  sashes 
for  Winter  blooming,  and  others  are  set 


in  beds  outside  for  the  Spring  flowers 

One  who  has  never  used  the  sashes  with 
two  layers  of  glass  can  hardly  realize  the 
quantity  of  flowers  that  can  be  had  under 
them  in  Winter.  Phlox  Drummondii,  candy¬ 
tuft,  mignonette  and  pansies  can  all  be  had 
in  bloom  in  the  coldest  weather  in  a  well- 
banked  frame  covered  with  these  sashes, 
and  bulbs  of  Taper  White  Narcissus,  Roman 
hyacinths  can  also  be  bloomed  in  the 
frames  in  Winter,  and  the  bulbs  saved  in 
improved  shape  if  allowed  to  harden  off 
gradually,  and  the  frames  removed  in  March 
for  other  plants.  In  our  comparatively 
mild  climate  this  can  be  done  perhaps  bet¬ 
ter  than  in  a  colder  one,  but  in  frames 
sunk  in  the  ground  and  banked  outside 
these  sashes  will  keep  out  frost  nearly  to 
zero.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 

Maryland. 


'POTATO  CONDITIONS  IN  MAINE. 

From  July  1,  1912  to  February  1,  1913, 
the  Maine  Central  It.  It.  transported  over 
their  lines  to  the  markets  15777  carloads 
of  potatoes ;  864  of  these  cars  came  from 
points  in  Central  Maine  and  the  remainder 
from  their  contributing  lines.  The  season 
duringl911-1912  over  the  same  lines  show 
a  shipment  of  19277  cars,  a  difference  of 
3500  cars  in  favor  of  1911-1912.  There 
was  a  gain  from  Maine  Central  points  of 
572  cars,  a  loss  from  B  &  A  points  of 
3618  cars,  and  from  C.  P.  points  a  loss 
of  454  cars.  Figuring  from  a  basis  of 
600  bushels  per  car  the  total  shipments 
last  season  up  to  February  1  amounted 
to  11,566,200  bushels,  and  this  season 
10.966,200  a  decrease  of  700,000  bushels. 

As  it  is  estimated  that  the  crop  of  1912 
was  25%  less  than  in  1911  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  stock  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  shippers  and  growers  would  not  vary 
much  from  that  held  at  this  time  last 
season.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Aroos¬ 
took  potato  crop  this  season  was  25% 
below  the  normal  crop,  and  the  low  prices 
the  Aroostook  farmer  is  getting  for  his 
stock  there  will  be  a  heavy  loss.  A  few 
years  ago  a  barrel  of  potatoes  could  be 
produced  in  Aroostook  at  a  cost  of  45 
cents  per  barrel.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
constant  cropping  of  the  soil  with  the  same 
product,  the  vegetable  matter  in  it  has 
become  exhausted,  requiring  more  and  more 
artificial  means  in  order  to  keep  the  crop 
up  to  the  standard.  At  first  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  fertilizer  of  a  low  grade 
were  used.  Gradually  it  became  necessary 
not  only  to  increase  the  quantity,  but  a 
higher  grade  was  used.  Now  the  average 
farmer  finds  it  necessary  to  use  from  1,800 
pounds  to  one  ton,  and  most  of  them  use 
an  analysis  of  5-8-7.  Therefore  the  cost 
for  plant  food  has  more  than  doubled.  In 
addition  to  this  in  the  early  producing 
days  of  the  county  the  farmer  did  his 
own  work,  while  now  during  digging  time 
each  farmer  is  obliged  to  employ  from  five 
to  ten  men  and  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
help  it  costs  the  farmer  from  $2  to  $3  per 
day  for  each  man  employed.  This  increase 
in  the  cost  of  producing  has  come  about 
gradually  and  the  farmer  hardly  realizes 
that  the  barrel  of  potatoes  that  a  few  years 
ago  cost  him  45  cents  now  costs  from  90 
cents  to  $1.  When  the  potatoes  cost  45 
cents  the  barrel,  land  was  worth  about 
$10  per  acre.  This  cost  has  increased  to 
from  $100  to  $150  per  acre,  thus  increasing 
taxes  from  eight  to  ten  times. 

It  would  appear  by  this  statement  of 
facts  that  farming  in  Aroostook  County 
must  undergo  a  radical  change,  not  so 
much  in  the  methods  of  producing  as  in 
better  marketing  conditions.  The  farmer 
is  usually  blamed  for  the  lack  of  progres¬ 
sive  methods,  but  it  would  appear  that 
there  are  others  who  should  shoulder  part 
of  the  burden.  For  years  the  shippers  of 
the  potato  has  been  in  full  control.  lie 
has  bought  and  sold  the  farmer  at  his 
own  price,  and  the  farmer  thought  he  was 
powerless  to  change  conditions.  These 
shippers  have  worked  independently  one  of 
the  other,  and  while  they  have  many  times 
endeavored  to  regulate  their  business 
through  an  organization,  disloyalty  on  the 
part  of  a  portion  of  the  membership  has 
made  this  organization  ineffective.  As  a 
result  there  is  no  system.  The  buyers,  if 
honest,  take  up  the  drafts  even  if  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  gone  off,  while  those  who  are 
otherwise  disposed  refuse  to  take  the  car 
when  market  conditions  are  not  favorable. 
Then  there  are  hundreds  of  cars  turned 
down  because  of  bad  loading.  The  blame 
for  carting  poor  stock  to  the  stations  be¬ 
long  to  the  grower,  but  even  in  this  case 
the  shipper  is  not  obliged  to  accept  stock 
not  up  to  the  standard. 

A  few  days  ago  there  were  four  ears 
unloading  at  Flatbush  avenue.  Brooklyn. 
Two  of  these  cars  were  from  Long  Island 
and  stood  the  buyer  93  cents  the  bushel 
on  the  tracks  in  Brooklyn,  while  the  Maine 
stock  stood  the  buyer  67  cents.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  freight  as  between  Maine  points 
and  Long  Island  is  about  15  cents,  there¬ 
fore,  while  the  Maine  shipper  received  47 
cents  and  the  Maine  farmer  about  40 
cents  the  Long  Island  farmer  got  85  cents, 
or  45  cents  the  bushel  more  than  the  Maine 
farmer.  The  cooking  quality  of  the  Maine 
product  is  equal  to  the  Long  Island  product, 
therefore  why  this  difference  in  price? 
Upon  examination,  however,  it  was  found 
that  the  greater  value  placed  upon  the 
Ixmg  Island  stock  as  compared  with  the 
Maine  stock  was  because  of  better  sorting 
and  grading.  Shippers  and  growers  have 
known  this  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
still  only  spasmodic  efforts  are  made  to 
remedy  the  trouble.  The  movement  now 
underway  as  represented  by  the  Farmers’ 
Union  of  Maine  will  no  doubt  in  time  be 
the  means  of  bringing  about  a  system  of 
sorting,  grading  and  marketing  that  will 
place  the  Maine  farmer  on  a  par  with  the 
Long  Island  farmer  after  allowing  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  freight  between  the  two  points. 
The  Farmers’  Exchanges  are  perfectly  wil¬ 
ling  to  cooperate  with  the  independent  ship¬ 
pers  to  bring  about  more  satisfactory  ar¬ 
rangements,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the 
shippers  are  holding  off  and  in  fact  are 
opposing  operations  on  the  part  of  the 
Farmers’  Exchanges.  This  action  on  their 
part  is  short  sighted  for  the  farmer  is 
determined  that  he  will  take  his  place  as 
a  man  of  affairs  and  no  opposition  on  the 
part  of  any  class  of  men  will  deter  him 
from  entering  the  business  of  shipping,  and 
if  the  -independent  shipper  will  not  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  farmer  he  will  be  working 
against  his  own  interest  as  well  as  that 
of  the  farmer.  c.  at  e. 


Get  greater  use  and  profit  from  your  vehicles 
by  keeping  them  well  finished  with 
Sherwin-Williams  Buggy  and  Auto  Paint 


Like  all  the  other  Sherwin-Williams  Fin¬ 
ishes  this  paint  is  prepared  particularly  for 
its  purpose.  It  paints  and  varnishes  at 
one  operation,  and  is  designed  for  use 
on  buggies,  automobiles,  carriages  and 
sleighs.  It  gives  a  hard  durable  gloss 
finish  which  may  be  washed  and  rubbed 
without  marring.  Sherwin-Williams 
Buggy  and  Auto  Paint  is  but  one  of  the 


many  Sherwin-Williams  Paints  and  Var¬ 
nishes  for  farm  use.  It  is  sold  by  dealers 
everywhere,  in  8  colors  as  well  as  black 
and  clear.  Ask  for  color  cards. 

If  you  will  simply  drop  us  a  line  we 
shall  be  more  than  glad  to  send  you  our 
free  booklet,  “Paints  and  Varnishes 
for  the  Farm.”  It  is  interesting,  prac¬ 
tical  and  worth  reading. 


Sherwin-Williams 
Paints  &Varnishes 

Best  dealers  everywhere.  Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  B35  Canal  Rd., Cleveland.  0.' 


Forkner  Light  Draft 

Hangs  low  and  has  l4of*a*f|\tr 
great  extension— you  lid  1 1  U  Yl 
work  right  up  to  trees  without  dis¬ 
turbing  boughs  or  fruit.  With  it  you 
can  cultivate  20  to  30  acres  a  day 
with  one  team.  Low-priced,  but  built 
for  long,  hard  service. 

THIS  BOOK  FREE 

Modern  Orchard  Tillage,  written 
by  a  practical  orchardist,  chock- 
full  of  valuable  informa- 
I  tion.  Write 
I  for  it. 


Light  Draft  Harrow 
Company 

612  E.  Nevada  St., 
Marshalltown,  Iowa 


LasieronYourEngine 

— ““"Ns 

of  \t; 
ted— 


Fastest,  lightest-running 
mill  made.  /No  burrs.  One 
set  rollers  grinds  6,000  bu.  o„ 
cob  — wet  or  dry.  Force  feed— 
can’t  clog. 

Grinding  BullDog* 

-Try  It  Ten  Days  FVee 

If  it  doesn’t  “make  good”  on  your 
farm  —  grind  faster,  finer,  cheaper 
than  any  mill  you  ever  saw — send  it 
back  at  our  expense.  You  don’t  pay 
one  cent  down.  Write  for  details, 

Btating  H.  P.  of  engine. 

Lola  Mtg.  Co..  204  East  Road,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


“Direct  from 
Factory  to  Horae” 

Biggest  and  best  Catalog  of  V ehicles 
Harness  and  Accessories  published. 

OTfSml  on  this  np-to-date  buggy 
"v  y  g  shows  how  Murray  saves 
■V  you  from  3-3  to  Vt. 

Shippod  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory.  4  weeks’  road  trial. 

2  years’  guarantees.  Get 
tho  Murray  Book  beforo 

frou  buy.  Postal  will  bring 
t.  Investigate  our  claims. 

Write  for  it  today , 

The  Wilber  H.  Murray  Mfg.Co.703.5th  Ave.  Cincinnati, O, 

Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  All 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


ITS  MANY  USES 

about  the  farm  and  home  should  be 
learned  by  every  man  in  farming  for 
profit.  We  have  published  a  valu¬ 
able  pamphlet  fully  illustrated,  tell¬ 
ing  bow  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  demonstrated  the  useful¬ 


ness 


of 


foemlmsm. 

*  THrmers  Trrencf 

the  best  and  cheapest  disinfectant 
and  smut  and  fungous  destroyer. 
This  big  book  is  FREE — it  in¬ 
structs  you  how  to  treat  seed  grains 
to  positively  insure  big  crops,  how  to 
destroy  smuts,  rust,  fungous  growths, 
etc.  Your  dealer  sells  Formalde¬ 
hyde  from  our  laboratory,  35  cents 
pound  bottle. 

Send  for  this  32  page  pamphlet 
today. 

Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Works 


100  William  St. 


New  York 


A  POTATO  CULTIVATOR 


Adjustable  Good  for  com,  beans,  truck  crops, 

•  ,e,tc’  ,but  adjustments  make  it  es- 
f  ,  pecially  adapted  for  potatoes.  Toget  just 

the  right  depth  and  throw  at  each  stage  of  the 
growth  and  be  able  to  properly  work  the  crop 
under  all  conditions,  is  your  problem— it  is  our 
business  to  work  it  out  for  you  in 


work , 


MAGE 


RIDING 

CULTI¬ 

VATORS 


Steel  frame  machines,  made 
in  many  combinations  of  gangs. 

hoes,  wheels,  etc.  The  hoes  are 
alwavs  shined  in  parallel  lines 
so  that  you  can  get  the  same 
throw  in  all  parts  of  row. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them 
and  write  us  for  new  booklet, 
"Thorough  Cultivation  ” 
Pivot  BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 

wheel  Grenloch.  N  J. 


machines 
They  guide. 
«asy. 


Box  1027 


Steel,  Wood  and  Lawn  ^  Rollers 

Nothing  to  Equal  Them 

t-Horse  Cultivators, 

Mowers,  Rakes, Ted- 1 
ders,  1  to  20  H.  P. 

Gasoline  Engines, 

Feed  Cutters  with 
Crushers  and  Shred¬ 
ders,  Hand  and  Power 
Shelters,  Ideal  Separators  (100 
tolOOObu.).  Wood  Saws.  Send  for  catalog. 
MES8INGER  MFG.CO.,Tatamy,Pn.,Box  3 
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THE  RURAE  NEW-YORKER 


March  15, 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

I  have  been  selling  cottage  cheese  at  10 
cents  per  pound.  Now  another  person  has 
started  in  at  eight  cents  per  pound.  Would 
it  be.  better  for  me  to  meet  this  price  and 
spend  the  money  for  fertilizer  or  feed  my 
skim-milk  and  buttermilk  to  my  poultry? 
1  understand  that  but  little  fertility  loaves 
the  farm  when  butter  is  sold,  but  that  a 
large  amount  is  sold  with  the  milk  and 
cheese.  Will  you  also  tell  me  if  there  is 
much  feeding  value  in  the  whey  that  drains 
out  of  the  cheese.  j.  w.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

It  would  be  hard  for  one  man  to  set¬ 
tle  this  question  for  another.  I  should 
be  inclined  to  sell  the  cheese  at  eight 
cents  and  feed  the  whey.  As  for  plant 
food  values  here  are  analyses  of  butter 
and  skim-milk — these  are  figured  to 
ounces  in  100  pounds: 

Phos. 

Nitrogen.  Acid.  Potash. 

Butter  .  2%  Ya  Ya 

Skim-milk  .  8  5  3 

Remember  these  are  ounces,  not 
pounds.  Some  little  nitrogen  gets  away 
in  the  butter,  but  it  does  not  count  for 
much.  At  eight  cents  a  pound  you  get 
a  large  price  for  the  plant  food  in  cot¬ 
tage  cheese.  This  plant  food  in  100 
pounds  of  skim-milk  is  worth  less  than 
12  cents  in  chemicals.  How  many 
pounds  of  cheese  can  you  make  from  it? 
One  trouble  with  such  things  is  the  fact 
that  when  a  man  sells  a  product  of  this 
sort  for  cash  he  is  not  inclined  to  spend 
the  cash.  It  is  like  the  farmer  who 
will  not  raise  strawberries  because  he 
can  “buy  them  cheaper.”  The  result  is 
his  family  rarely  have  a  berry. 

Breakfast  Food. — The  following  will 
not  be  new  to  some  of  our  readers  but, 
new  or  old,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  try. 

We  have  just  got  on  to  a  new  breakfast 
food  that  we  like  first  rate,  and  my  daugh¬ 
ter  says  I  must  tell  The  It.  N.-Y.  about  It. 
It  is  simply  boiled  uheat.  We  like  the  Red 
wheat  the  best ;  it  seems  to  have  the  most 
gluten  in  it.  Simply  select  the  plumpest 
wheat,  have  it  absolutely  clean,  and  boil  it 
until  very  tender  and  many  of  the  kernels 
have  burst.  In  fact  we  like  to  boil  it 
the  second  time.  It  can  be  eaten  with 
cream  and  sugar  or  in  any  way  desired. 

I  like  it  with  milk  only  and  eat  it  both 
morning  and  night.  We  like  it  better  than 
oatmeal  or  any  other  style  of  breakfast 
food,  and  then  when  we  buy  it  we  are 
getting  the  entire  worth  of  our  money  in 
wholesome  food,  not  six  cents  in  food  and 
four  cents  in  package  in  every  10  cents 
paid.  Try  it.  J.  s.  woodward. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  better  way  to 
get  the  value  of  whole  wheat.  Some 
of  this  “breakfast  food”  idolatry  is  past 
belief.  Not  long  ago  I  was  at  a  farm¬ 
er's  house  and  they  offered  me  my  choice 
of  five  different  “foods.”  A  dish  of  the 
boiled  wheat  would  have  suited  me  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  fancy  stuff.  Of  course  I 
need  not  tell  any  man  over  45  that  he 
would  be  far  better  off  to  substitute 
wheat  for  meat.  His  joints  will  soon 
tell  him  if  I  do  not. 

Who  Owns  the  Tree? — We  have 
many  questions  about  the  following 
matter  of  ownership : 

I  have  a  tree  which  has  blown  over  the 
fence  of  a  neighbor.  I  have  put  up  the 
fence  again.  The  other  day  I  sent  a  man 
to  cut  it  up  and  remove  it,  but  he  was 
stopped  by  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which 
it  fell,  saying  it  belonged  to  him.  Is  he 
right  or  am  I  right  in  regard  to  moving 
this  tree?  Who  does  the  tree  belong  to? 

New  Jersey.  w.  h.  b. 

This  tree  belongs  to  you.  If  it  grew 
on  your  side  of  the  fence  it  was  a  part 
of  your  real  estate,  and  it  did  not  cease 
to  be  such  when  it  blew  down.  Under 
the  New  Jersey  laws  the  neighbor  might 
perhaps  prohibit  you  from  coming  upon 
his  land  to  get  your  tree  but  this  right 
would  not  make  the  tree  his  property. 
We  have  had  such  cases,  and  in  our 
neighborhood  no  one  would  think  of 
claiming  any  such  right.  If  the  tree 
is  not  too  large  you  can  hitch  to  it  and 
haul  it  back  on  your  own  farm  without 
going  on  the  other  land.  There  ought 
not  to  be  any  question  about  such  a 
thing,  and  we  do  not  think  this  neighbor 
will  claim  your  real  estate. 


Back  to  the  Land. — The  following 
note  is  characteristic: 

A  farmer  told  mo  the  other  day  about 
a  young  nephew  who  had  been  sent  down 
on  the  farm  because  he  would  not  study. 
He  arrived  in  good  spirits  on  Saturday 
morning,  loafed  around  all  day  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Early  Monday  morning  bis  uncle 
called  him  for  breakfast.  The  youth  rubbed 
his  eyes,  and  seeing  no  trace  of  daylight 
drowsily  asked:  “Wassa  matter,  Uncle?” 
Uncle  made  him  understand  that  he  was 
not  going  to  school  now,  he  was  working 
on  a  farm,  and  must  get  up  and  help 
cut  the  oats.  Uncle  was  very  much 
amused  when  he  heard  the  whining  voice 
ask :  “You  don’t  have  to  sneak  up  on  ’em 
in  the  dark,  do  you,  Uncle?”  G.  b.  k. 

New  Jersey. 

That  young  man  came  to  the  unhappy 
point  in  the  life  of  a  back-to-the-lander 
when  it  suddenly  dawned  upon  him  that 
life  on  a  farm  is  not  one  long  round  of 
pleasure.  That  is  a  hard  moment,  but 
it  will  come  to  all.  No  man  escapes  it 
who  goes  to  the  country  expecting  to 
make  a  living  on  a  piece  of  land.  I  do 
not  envy  the  job  of  that  uncle,  yet  if  he 
will  stay  by  the  boy  and  make  him  work 
there  may  be  hope  for  him.  Every  year 
at  this  season  we  have  a  lot  of  people 
coming  to  ask  why  farmers  work  so 
hard  and  why  they  keep  at  it  like  bull¬ 
dogs.  They  do  not  all  do  so,  but  there 
is  no  way  to  obtain  a  convincing  an¬ 
swer  except  by  trying  to  support  a  fam¬ 
ily  by  actual  labor  on  a  piece  of  land ! 

Who  Can  Tell? — If  you  think  such 
suggestions  not  needed  just  read  the 
following  from  a  Pennsylvania  man : 

In  this  age  of  “back  to  the  farm”  we  all 
get  the  fever  more  or  less,  and  I  wish  to 
ask  your  advice.  I  am  a  man  35  years 
of  age,  have  accumulated  several  thousand 
dollars  and  a  discontent.  I  know  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  about  farming  except  a  little 
book  knowledge  from  The  It.  N.-Y.  and 
other  similar  magazines,  but  I  admire  and 
love  the  country  and  would  like  to  spend 
the  rest  of  my  life  in  such  surroundings, 
but  lack  of  knowledge  of  farming  gives  me 
fear  of  initiative.  Would  you  advise  me 
to  make  farming  my  business  under  the 
above  circumstances?  If  your  advice  is  in 
the  affirmative,  would  you  advise  following 
specialization  or  general  farming  and  if  the 
former  which  specialty  would  be  most  ad¬ 
visable?  c.  F.  R. 

Allentown,  Pa. 

No,  I  would  not  No  knowledge,  35 
years,  several  thousand  dollars  and  a 
discontent  strikes  me  as  a  poor  quar¬ 
tette  to  sing,  “The  Happy  Farmer”  for 
a  prize.  Following  the  usual  course  I 
shall  receive  letters  from  people  who 
find  fault  because  I  do  not  give  this  man 
an  “optimistic”  view  of  farming.  When 
I  trace  these  critics  down  I  shall  find 
that  practically  all  of  them  want  to  sell 
this  man  something — land  or  advice. 
The  “several  thousand  dollars”  which 
this  man  has  is  a  shining  mark.  I  hope 
he  will  not  let  it  become  an  easy  one! 
A  young  man  situated  in  much  the  same 
way  came  to  see  me  last  week  about 
farming.  I  told  him  to  go  up  into 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  get  off  the  train  al¬ 
most  anywhere,  go  out  into  the  country 
and  get  a  job  on  a  good  farm.  Why 
not  give  an  imitation  of  the  cadets  at 
West  Point  and  earn  something  while 
getting  your  farm  education? 

Farm  and  Home. — There  never  was 
quite  so  much  dirt  in  our  house  as  you 
could  find  right  now.  It  is  in  boxes, 
for  the  redheads  are  starting  their 
seeds.  They  have  dug  up  soil  in  the 
garden,  sifted  it  well,  and  made  ready 
for  business.  I  suppose  those  seeds 
have  been  handled  over  and  counted  a 
dozen  times,  for  each  one  has  mighty 
possibilities  in  the  imagination  of  a  red¬ 
head.  That  is  a  place  where  large 
tilings  grow  and  great  records  are  made. 
We  have  selected  the  place  for  the  little 
gardens.  Just  now  it  is  mud  at  noon 
and  crust  in  the  morning,  but  in  due 
time  it  will  be  plowed  and  fitted  and 
the  children  will  start  their  gardens. 
There  are  two  things  about  the  child’s 
garden  which  are  very  characteristic  of 
human  nature.  The  child  wants  to  plant 
his  seed  the  moment  the  soil  is  plowed, 
whether  the  conditions  are  right  or  not. 
Then  he  wants  to  pull  up  the  seed  at 
intervals  to  see  if  it  is  growing!  Thus 
children  need  an  abundance  of  plants 
and  seeds  to  carry  them  through  to  a 
crop.  No  better  thing  can  happen  to  a 
child  than  the  garden  fever  provided 
you  can  direct  him  so  that  he  thinks  it 
is  play  and  yet  learns  something  from 
it.  The  cold  “raw”  weather  prevents 
much  satisfactory  work  just  now,  but  we 
are  still  pruning  and  all  ready  for  a 
spraying  day.  h.  w.  c. 


SAVE  50%  ON  A  NEW  HOME ! 

5,00  0  Building -Material  Offers 
in  New  Gordon -Van  Tine  Catalog 


V////////Mr-  Our  present  prices  are  50  per  cent  under  the 
v///////r  market.  The  new  Gordon -Van  Tine  Building  Ma¬ 


terial  Catalog,  with  5,000  bargain  offers,  is  now  ready 
for  the  mails.  If  you  are  going  to  build  a  home,  this 
great  sale  of  Guaranteed  Building  Material  enables  you 
to  make  a  clean-cut  saving  of  from  £500  to  £1,500.  If  you 
are  going  to  repair  or  remodel,  build  a  new  barn,  poultry 
house,  garage,  or  do  any  kind  of  building,  send  for  the  big 
FREE  Catalog.  We  guarantee  quality,  safe  delivery 
and  satisfaction.  Three  big  banks  behind  that  guarantee. 

Free  Book  of  Plans 

for  Houses.  Cottages,  Bungalows,  etc.— the  most  complete, 
practical  and  artistic  plans  ever  drawn  for  houses  costing 
from  £600  to  £6,000.  We  will  not  only  save  you  from  £500  to 
£1,500  on  the  material  to  build  a  house,  but  will  furnish, 
FREE  OF  COST,  a  full  set  of  Architect’s  Blue  Print 
Plans  and  Specifications  for  any  house  you  select  from 
the  Gordon-Van  Tine  Plan  Book.  Enclose  10  cents  to 
pay  postage  and  mailing  this  magnificent  book. 
Don’t  put  off  writing  for  the  big  Catalog  with  over 
5,000  money-saving  offers  on  Building  Material. 

Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 

5023  Case  Street 
Davenport,  Iowa 
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Running  water  la  a  low- 
prioed  luxury  that  can  be  had  in  every 
farm  homo.  In  the  kitchen,  bathroom,  barn,  cow- 
stablo — in  foot,  everywhere  you  want  it,  when  yon  want  it, 
yon  can  have  fresh,  clean,  running  wuter.  Thousands  of  furmers 
and  their  families  are  enjoying  the  luxury  and  firo  protection  of  running 
water  with  one  of  the  throe  hundred  different  types  of 

GOULDS  RELIABLE  PUMPS 

Running  water  in  the  bathroom  is  a  big  convenience— it  saves  carrying 
water  upstairs:  in  the  kitchen  it  saves  women  miles  of  steps  and  lots  of 
work:  in  the  barn  it  saves  time  and  labor  in  watering  horses;  in  the  barn- 
ynrti  it  means  healthier  stock,  waters  cattle,  washes  wagons,  otc.  A  Goulds 


JSr:  _ _ ...  . . 

Pumping  Outfit  for  hand  or  power  costs  little  to  install  and  almost  nothing  to  run, 

Write  for  Free  Book 


Our  big  illustrated  book,  “Water  Supply  for  the  Country  Home,”  tells  how  you 
can  have  running  water  on  your  placo  at  low  cost.  It  solves  every  water  prob¬ 
lem.  A  mine  of  interesting  information.  Send  a  postal  for  it  today. 

— *  The  Goulds  Mfg.  Company 

J  "-  1  58  West  Fall  Street,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

‘ 'Largest  Manufacturers  of  Pumps  for 
Every  Sorvice” 

. .  — — - -ii  JJ.U.,.! J.yMmMmrnm 


THIS  FREE  BOOK 

SHOWS  YOU  HOW  TO  SAVE  $$ 


By  our  new,  short  cut  mail  order  plan  you  buy  these 
goods  direct,  with  all  middlemen’s  profits  cut  out: 


Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments 
Buggies 
Bicycles 

Clothing,  Men's  and 

Boys' 

Dairy  Supplies 
Engines.  Gasoline 
Electric  Eight  Plants 
Farm  Machinery 
Fencing  Wire 


Furniture 

Hardware  and  Tools 
Harness 
Haying  TooLs 
Mechanics’  Tools 
Paints 

Pipes  and  Fittings 
Poultry  Supplies 
Pumps ,  Water  &  Spray 
Roofing  Material 
Rugs  and  Carpets 
And  Thousands  of  other  Household  and  Farm  Articles 

MANUFACTURERS  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

Department  21  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Sewing  Machines 
Shoes 

Stoves  and  Ranges 
Wngons,  Farm 
Wall  Board 
Washing  Machines 
Wind  Mills 


BEST  MAPLE  SYRUP  FVAP0RAT0R 

"VTOT  a  single  feature  of  our  Maple  Evaporator 
-L’  can  be  dispensed  with._Simplest  and  most 
economical  way  of 
making  Maple 
Syrup.  Produces 
highest  quality 
■which  brings  the 
most  money.  Made 
in  22  sizes  for  large 
and  small  groves. 

■Write  for  catalog 
and  state  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Champlain  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  O. 


[MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 


Our  Froo  Drillers'  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls,  pa. 


Orchard  and  Universal  Cultivator. 

is  the  ideal  tool  for  cultivating  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
such  as  apples,  peaches,  pears,  oranges  ;  also 
vineyards,  hopyards  and  walnut  groves. 

It  is  equipped  with  fruit  tree  shield,  and  sidej 
hitch  for  low  trees.  Carries  teeth,  sweeps,  fur- 
rowers,  plows,  etc.  Works  deep  or  shallow,  and 
cuts  from  4  to  6 J  feet  wide.  Convertible  into 
disc  harrow  and  alfalfa  cultivator,  and  special 
weeder  attachment.  Can  be  fitted  with  two- 
wheel  fore-carriage — new  this  year. 

FRFF  An  instructive  64-page 
1  illustrated  catalogue 

55  orchard,  farm,  and  garden  tools  described. 

Send  postal  for  it  today  ! 


S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 


Box  1107  V 
Piuladelpbia 
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STERILIZING  SOIL  FOR  GINSENG. 

M.  L.j  Lockwood ,  0. — An  acre  is  fenced 
off  in  a  woods  for  ginseing  and  golden 
seal.  The  gardener  with  a  large  traction 
engine  has  just  recently  been  sterilizing 
a  portion  of  it  for,  “sang”  and  “seal.”  His 
method  is  as  follows :  Four  one-inch  pipes 
16  feet  long,  were  placed  eight  inches  deep, 
separated  about  eight  inches  apart,  with 
cross  connection  at  one  end  only.  Steam 
at  160  pounds  pressure  was  forced  in  for 
one  hour.  Potatoes  were  cooked  in  10 
minutes ;  an  old  yellow  dock  root  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  pulp.'  The  query  is,  was  any 
damage  done  to  the  ground?  Were  any 
germs  destroyed  that  the  plant  must  have 
to  thrive  on?  Would  the  process  destroy 
all  weed  seed?  The  sterilized  space  being 
so  narrow,  would  any  lasting  benefit  re¬ 
sult  in  destroying  the  blight  or  uncongenial 
bacteria?  The  garden  is  on  natural  gin¬ 
seng  sandy  loam  soil,  six  to  10  feet  to 
water,  best  tree  shade,  not  excessive  but 
just  about  right. 

Ans. — The  partial  sterilization  of  soils 
by  heat  and  also  by  such  volatile  chem¬ 
icals  as  carbon  bisulphide,  toluol  and 
xylol  has  proven  generally  beneficial  as 
a  preparation  for  the  intensive  culture 
of  certain  exacting  plants,  as  it  has  been 
found  to  kill  off,  not  only  weed  seeds, 
insects  and  fungi,  but  also  to  a  great 
extent  destroy  amoeba — the  mobile  jelly- 
like  organism  that  largely  preys  on  the 
nitrogen-producing  bacteria  —  without 
greatly  harming  the  latter,  at  least  in 
the  reproductive  spore  stage.  The  nitro- 
bacters  are  thus  allowed  to  increase  un¬ 
checked  for  a  time  to  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  plants  subsequently  placed 
in  the  soil.  The  idea  is  not  only  to 
rid  the  soil  of  disease  germs  and  direct 
plant  enemies,  but  also  to  lessen  the 
parasites  of  the  plants’  friends — the 
nitro-bacters— and  give  them  a  clear 
field  until  infection  again  occurs.  The 
treatment  is  usually  effectual,  owing  to 
the  greater  resisting  powers  of  the 
friendly  organisms  and  has  been  found 
generally  profitable  in  greenhouse  and 
other  interior  cultures.  Steam  applied 
in  the  described  manner  is  considered 
the  most  practical  agent  for  the  purpose, 
though  the  chemicals  are  useful  in'  a 
small  way.  It  is  possible  to  overdo  the 
matter  and  soil  so  heated  that  a  potato 
buried  in  it  would  be  cooked  in  10 
minutes  would  probably  be  cleaned  of 
all  organic  life.  In  practice,  however, 
soil  less  thoroughly  sterilized  is  mixed 
with  the  over-heated  portion  and  quickly 
acts  as  a  friendly  culture,  since  it  is 
likely  to  contain  at  least  living  spores 
of  the  useful  nitro-bacters.  Seeds  or 
plants  placed  in  partially  sterilized  soil 
grow  rather  slowly  at  first  but  soon 
with  greater  rapidity  than  similar  ones 
in  untreated  soil  and  are  less  troubled 
with  pests  and  diseases.  Artificial  shade 
in  the  form  of  well-built  lath  sheds  has 
proved  best  for  ginseng  and  similar 
woodland  plant  cultures.  There  is  no 
competition  with  tree  roots  to  contend 
with  and  the  degree  of  shade  which 
should  approximate  30  per  cent  of  nor¬ 
mal  sunlight,  is  better  controlled.  In 
other  words,  at  least  70  per  cent,  of  the 
sun’s  rays  should  be  intercepted  and 
this  can  be  best  accomplished  by  placing 
the  laths  composing  roof  and  sides  the 
proper  distance  apart.  v. 


Labels;  Plant  Lice;  Shrubs  for  Shade. 

if.  8.  P.j  Danvers,  Mass. — 1.  I  want 
labels  for  trees,  vines,  and  shrubs  that  will 
stand  the  weather,  and  remain  plain  and 
legible  for  years  when  exposed  to  weather. 
What  do  you  advise  to  till  the  bill?  2. 
Last  Summer  I  was  much  troubled  with 
plant  lice  on  currants.  Leaves  all  curled 
up,  so  no  application  would  reach  the  mis¬ 
chief.  What  would  you  do  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances?  3.  I*  want  names  of  best 
shrubs  to  set  under  trees  where  partial 
shade  exists.  I  am  about  to  make  plant¬ 
ings  in  shady  places  this  Spriug ;  would  like 
to  set  the  high-bush  cranberry,  Pride  of 
Rochester  shrub,  .Japanese  snowball  and 
Hydrangea  pauiculata  graudiflora  and  Hy¬ 
drangea  aborescens  graudiflora.  Which  of 
the  above  will  stand  shade  the  best?  Do 
you  know  of  any  others  still  better? 

Ans. — Our  preference  for  outdoor 
labels  is  ordinary  sheet  zinc,  cut  into  I 
convenient  size  with  tinner’s  shears.  ' 
We  cut  it  one-half  inch  wide  and 
about  five  inches  long,  tapering  at 
one  end,  which  is  rolled  around  a 
branch  or  twig  in  the  case  of  shrubs, 
trees  or  vines,  attached  to  a  stick  where 
used  to  mark  an  herbaceous  plant.  If 
the  zinc  is  slightly  weathered  an  in- ! 


delible  pencil  makes  a  distinct  mark, 
and  lasts  a  long  time;  indeed,  an  ordi¬ 
nary  lead  pencil  is  often  used,  and  is 
quite  lasting.  For  a  permanent  label, 
use  the  zinc,  writing  on  it  with  chloride 
of  platinum,  which  makes  an  intensely 
black  mark  that  remains  indefinitely.  A 
quill  or  pointed  stick  must  be  used  for 
a  pen,  as  metal  is  eaten  by  the  chemical. 
Chloride  of  platinum  is  quite  ex¬ 
pensive  and  is  poisonous;  if  any  of  it 
touches  the  hands  it  produces  intense 
itching,  followed  by  an  eruption. 

2.  Treatment  for  plant  lice  must  be¬ 
gin  before  they  are  protected  by  the 
curled-up  leaves.  Watch  for  them,  and 
when  they  appear  spray  with  kerosene 
emulsion  or  tobacco  extract.  For  the 
first,  dissolve  one-half  pound  of  soap 
shaved  fine  in  one  gallon  of  boiling 
water,  add  two  gallons  kerosene,  agitate 
with  force  pump  until  a  creamy  mix¬ 
ture  and  dilute  for  use  with  10-15  parts 
water.  The  tobacco  extract  known  as 
“black-leaf  40”  is  effectual,  three- 
fourths  pint  to  100  gallons  water. 

3.  Desirable  shrubs  for  shady  places 
are  the  various  barberries,  box,  sev- 
eial  of  the  cornels  or  dwarf  dogwoods, 
such  as  Cornus  paniculata,  C.  sanguinea 
and  C.  stolonifera;  the  sweet  pepper 
bush,  Clethra  alnifolia,  Deutzia  gracilis 
and  D.  scabra.  We  have  not  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  Pride  of  Rochester  (a 
form  of  D.  crenata)  in  the  shade.  The 
snowberries,  privets,  Rhododendrons, 
New  Jersey  tea  (Ceanothus  Ameri¬ 
cans)  and  Kalm’s  St.  John’s-wort 
(Hypericum  Kalmianum)  with  bright 
yellow  flowers  in  August,  are  all  prom¬ 
ising.  Japanese  snowball  seems  impatient 
of  shade,  and  the  Hydrangeas  will  not 
do  their  best  under  such  conditions, 
though  if  not  crowded  by  trees  H. 
paniculata  grandiflora  gives  fair  re¬ 
sults.  However,  we  would  rather  give 
these  plants  an  open  place,  and  use 
some  of  the  list  given  above.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  adjacent  trees 
do  not  rob  the  shrubs  of  nourishment. 


Get 


'BuggyBargains 

Contains  photographs  of  the 
latest  stylos  in  Buggies.  Shows 
not  only  how  my  “Blne^rass”  Buggies 
are  made  but  how  evory  one  is  tested 
and  inspected — tests  which  no  “cheap” 

Buggy  could  stand .  It  tells  you  how  I  can 
make  up  for  you  just  the  Buggy  You  want- 
style,  color,  finish,  upholstering,  etc.  The 
groatest  Buggy  offer  of  tho  year  is 

52LS2*  $545° 

Like  all  my  goods  this  Is  sold  on 
80  days'  road  trial  backed  by  two 
years’  guarantee.  If  not  satisfied 
I  refund  your  money  and  pay  the 
freight  both  ways.  Send  a 
postal  for  tho  book— TODAY. 

D.  T.  BOHON. 

817  Main  St. 

Harrodaburg  l 
Ky. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Mad*  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tel  1r  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  t~r  Durability, 
now  to  avoid  trouble  and  expenAo  caused  by  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
Wlth  s*™Ple  Color  Cards.  Writ®  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  yon  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  24b  Plymouth  St..  Broiklyn.  N.Y. 


FIRE 


Yes  —  it  fights 
fires  or  bugs. 

Fig.  564  is  extra 
strong,  stands 
rigidly,  attach 
to  any  pail  or 
bucket. 

DOUGLAS 

SPRAY  PUMPS 

are  suitable  for  an  y  service  in 
field,  forest,  home  or  barn. 
They  areconvenient,  easy  to 
carry  and  pump.  Write  for 
free  booklet  on  spraying 
and  fire  fighting.  Sold  by 
dealers  or  direct. 

W.  &  B.  DOUGLAS 

J  I  50  William  St.,  Middletown,  Ct. 


The  Hardie  Sprayers 


),000  “Hardie*” 
in  use  today 

There’s  a  reason— they  are  made  In  all  sizes  and  styles 
from  a  little  $3.00  hand  pump  to  the  largest  Power  Sprayer 
Catalog  tor  the  asking. 

THE  HARDIE  MFG.  CO. 

Hudson  ....  Michigan 


1 or 


There  will  NEVER  be  enough  num¬ 
ber  one  apples — ALWAYS  too  many 
cider  apples.  Don't  waste  your  time 
and  your  trees  growing  inferior  grades. 
Use  "Scalecide"  the  one  sure  spray  for 
San  Jose  scale,  and  produce  number 
one  fruit.  “Scalecide”  is  lOflf.  efficient 
against  scale  and  has  marked  fungi¬ 
cidal  properties.  Used  by  best  orchard- 
ists  the  world  over.  Endorsed  by  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations.  Our  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT  furnishes  everything 
/or  the  orchard.  Write  today  to  Dept, 
for  new  booklet— “Pratt's  Hand¬ 
book  for  Fruit  Growers”  and  "Scale¬ 
cide  the  Tree  Saver."  Both  free. 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY 
50  Church  Street  New  York  City 


SPRAYS  the  tallest  fruit  tree 
from  the  ground.  Does  the 
work  in  half  the  time.  Sprays 
whitewash  and  cattle  “dip”. 
Used  with  bucket,  barrel  or  knap¬ 
sack.  Always  ready.  Made  of  brass. 
Nothing  to  wear  out  or  make  trouble. 

Warranted  for  Five  Years 
Write  for  special  off er  or  send  $4.00. 
( West  of  Denver,  $5.00.)  Express 
paid.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

The  Standard  Stamping  Co. 

946  Main  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


SPRAYERS  NECESSARY 

Some  States  make  you  spray  now;  others  will 
follow  soon.  _  But  you  must  apply  right  solu¬ 
tions,  at  the  right  time,  in  the  right  way.  You 
need  a.  Sprayer  with  best  pumps 
and  adjustments  for  your  purpose. 


IBQHASE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


SPRAYERS 

I  have  these  advantages.  40  com¬ 
binations— Bucket,  Knapsack, 
Barrel,  Traction  and  Power  Spray¬ 
ers — S3  to  S300.  Pumps  outside, 

will  not  corrode;  handle  any  solution. 
Sprayers  in  units,  complete  or  in  parts  to  build  up 
r  those  already  in  use.  Ask  your  dealer  * 

[  to  show  them  and  write  for  new  booklet, 

I  "Spraying’  l  ines.  Trees  ami 
I  Bushes. "  We  also  make  full  line  ( 

1  potato  machines,  garden  tools,  etc. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 


Box  1U2N 

-Grenloch,  N.  J. 


this  at  any  time. 


Saves  Crops — 
Makes  Dollars! 


Spray  for  fine  fruits, 
more  and  better  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Brown’s  Auto  Spray 
destroys  bugs,  prevents 
blight  and  disease.  Keeps 
trees  and  plants  in  per¬ 
fect  growing  condition. 

300,000  farmers,  fruit¬ 
growers  and  gardeners 
endorse  Brown’s  Auto 
Spray. 

Brown’s 

AUTO  SPRAY 

No.  1 

is  best  for  small  oper¬ 
ations.  4  gal.  capacity. 

Powerful,  convenient, 
fast-working.econom- 
ical.  Has  patented 
Auto-pop  nozzle,  non¬ 
clogging, throws  spray 
for  every  purpose.mist 

like  or  powerful  _ 

yJWr'JSji'iayfor 

of  solution.  FREE  BOOK 

SAVES  TIME  40  sizes  and  styles— hand 

■  HD  or  power  outfits.  Largest 

line  in  America.  Get  low 
MONEY  prices.  Satisfaction  or  money 

r  back.  Address 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO* 
28  Jay  St.  Rocheaterf  N.Y* 


FREE  TRIAL 

No  money  in  advance  —  no 
bank  deposit.  We  pay  freight. 
Five  year  Guarantee. 


Hurst  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayers 

I  double  your  crops— spray  anything — trees,  potatoes, 
vineyard,  truck,  etc.  High  pressure,  cyclone  agita¬ 
tion,  easy  to  operate.  Brass  valves,  plunger,  cylinder, 
strainer,  etc.  Light,  strong  and  durable. 

Horse  Power  Sprayer— works  automatically  In 
I  field  and  orchard— no  hand 
pumping  required.  Write  to¬ 
day.  Catalog  and  spraying 
guide  and  Special 
Free  Sprayer  Offer 
to  first  buyer  In 
each  locality.  Be 
first— save  money 
—write  today. 

H.  L.  HTJRSTMFG.  CO. 

!  282North St.,  Canton,  0. 


rWe  Make 
Sprayers 
For  Everybody 


Bucket,  Barrel, 4-Row  Potato  Sprayers. 
Power  Orchard  Rigs,  etc. 

There’s  a  Field  sprayer  for  every  need,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  all  experts  the  world’s  best  line. 

THIS  EMPIRE  KING 

leads  everything  of  Its  kind.  Throws  fine 
mist  spray  with  strong  force,  no  clogging, 
k  strainers  are  brushed  and  kept  clean 
“■  and  liquid  is  thoroughly  agitated 
automatically. 

•  Corrosion  Is  impossible. 
Write  for  directions  and 
formula.  Also  catalog  on 
entire  sprayer  line.  We  have 
,  the  sprayer  to  meet  your 
1  exact  wants.  Address 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.. 

2  Eleventh  Street,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


SPORICIDEG,: 


URE  CURE  FOR'' 

Oats.  Guaranteed, 
m  ul e  to  treat 
SPOKICIDK  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Atlanta, N.Y. 


'?")  SMUT 


The  H.  P.  Spramotor  shown 
here  is  equally  efficient  on 
row  crop  or  orchard  work. 
Twelve  nozzles  that  cannot 
clog— sprays  with  125  lbs. 
pressure — gets  after  germs,  par¬ 
asites,  canker  worms,  makes  the 
blight  impossible,  giving  crops 
greatest  possible  chance  for 
maximum  development. 

This  machine  will 
thoroughly  spray  two 
acres  of  row  crop  in 
30  minutes — the 
increased  yield  will 
refund  cost  several 
times  every  season. 
Note: — There’s  a 
Spramotor  huilt  for 
your  exact  require¬ 
ments.  Prices  range 
from  $6.00  to  $350.00.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  all  there  is 
to  know  about  it.  We  forward  you  the  facts  with  our  treatise  on“Crop 
Diseases”  without  placing  you  under  any  obligation  to  Buy. 

SPRAMOTOR  WORKS, 

1813  Erie  St.,  BcifFalo,  TV Yorls. 


see 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER  ’8  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Jonrnnl  for  Country  nnd  Suburban  Homes 

Established.  (Sso 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing;  Company,  409  Pearl  St.,  New  York 
Herbert  W.  Coluxgwood,  President  and  Editor. 

Johs  J.  Diuon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dittos,  Secretary.  Mas.  E.  T.  Rotlk,  Associate  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04.  equal  to  8s.  Gd.,  or 
8 Yi  marks,  or  10J4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  Discount  for  time  orders. 
References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and 
cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  l>aeked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  snch  swindler  wili  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  tis  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  TnE  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


“The  Apples  of  New  York.”  The  demand  for  these 
books  increases.  People  hear  that  a  new  edition  was 
printed  and  they  write  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  for  a  copy.  There  have  been  about 
1,000  such  applications.  Now  this  was  the  resolution 
which  passed  the  Legislature: 

“RESOLVED,  that  5.000  copies  of  Part  I  of  the  report 
of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Ge¬ 
neva,  for  the  year  1913,  be  printed  and  distributed  as 
follows :  Thirty  copies  to  each  member  of  the  Senate ; 
20  copies  to  each  member  of  the  Assembly ;  the  balance 
to  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva.” 

There  are  51  Senators.  If  each  took  30  copies  this 
meant  1,530.  There  are  150  Assemblymen,  and  20 
each  makes  3,000,  or  4,530  for  the  Legislature.  This 
leaves  only  470,  or  less  than  10  per  cent.,  for  the 
Station  to  distribute.  To  save  your  life  you  cannot 
beat  that  as  an  idiotic  example  of  how  not  to  do  a 
thing.  There  should  be  another  edition  of  5,000  printed 
at  once  and  every  copy  given  to  the  Station  for  dis¬ 
tribution. 

♦  * 

Let  us  consider  that  case  of  Mr.  White’s  children, 
given  on  page  392  In  the  district  neighboring  Mr. 
White’s  there  was  a  new  school  building  with  four 
rooms,  but  only  three  teachers;  one  room  stood  va¬ 
cant.  The  nearest  approved  high  school  was  eight 
miles  away.  Mr.  White  asked  the  trustee  of  this  dis¬ 
trict  if  he  would  have  another  teacher  and  use  this 
vacant  room  as  a  high  school  if  he  and  other  parents 
would  provide  the  money  to  pay  such  teacher.  The 
trustee  did  this  willingly  and  secured  a  very  fine 
teacher — a  graduate  of  Columbia.  There  are  now  20 
children  taking  this  high  school  work.  In  Mr.  White’s 
own  district  the  State  has  recently  taken  a  large  tract 
of  property  for  an  insane  asylum.  This  takes  such 
property  out  of  taxation  and  makes  taxes  higher. 
This  district  maintains  a  district  school  of  20  to  30 
children,  but  the  parents  go  into  their  own  pockets  to 
maintain  the  high  school  just  described.  Now  they 
find  that  they  are  penalized  as  stated  on  page  392 
Their  children  are  as  well  and  thoroughly  taught,  we 
believe,  as  students  in  any  high  school,  yet,  as  we 
see,  they  are  handicapped  and  placed  at  a  disadvant¬ 
age  as  compared  with  children  in  villages  who  attend 
an  “approved”  high  school.  Here  is  a  thing  which 
the  State  of  New  York  should  correct  at  once. 

* 

President  Wilson  succeeded  in  keeping  the  names 
of  his  Cabinet  officers  a  secret  until  the  last  moment. 
The  final  list  is  given  on  page  397.  We  understand 
that  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  McAdoo 
no  man  was  definitely  sure  of  a  place  until  a  few 
days  before  the  inauguration.  Our  people  were  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  selection  for  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Up  to  within  48  hours  of  the  final  announce¬ 
ment  most  persons  on  the  “inside”  expected  that 
ex-Senator  Gardner  of  Maine  would  be  named.  There 
were  nearly  20  “receptive  candidates”  with  friends 
who  attempted  to  develop  “booms”  for  them.  Mr. 
Wilson  seems  to  have  selected  a  personal  friend  who 
did  not  seek  the  place  and  was  not  the  victim  of  any 
“boom.”  It  is  probable  that  very  few  who  read  this 
ever  heard  of  David  F.  Houston  before.  What  of 
that,  provided  we  hear  well  of  him  in  the  future?  Any 
man  who  follows  Secretary  James  Wilson  has  a  large 
job  cut  out  for  him.  The  R.  N.-Y.  offers  its  best 
support  to  Mr.  Houston  in  any  worthy  effort  to  help 
American  farmers  or  to  represent  them  fairly.  We 
think  that  should  be  the  position  of  all  fair-minded 
farmers  with  regard  to  the  entire  Administration. 
The  new  President  starts  off  with  one  first-class  reso¬ 
lution  at  least.  He  will  not  talk  with  candidates  or 
job  hunters  unless  he  sends  for  them.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  President's  time  should  be  taken  up 
with  interviews  with  people  who  want  places.  Mr. 
Wilson  could  not  take  such  a  position  had  he  not 
selected  personal  friends  for  the  heads  of  Departments. 


We  have  called  Vermont  “The  Bashful  State.” 
With  probably  the  best  opportunity  on  earth  to  offer 
the  landless  man.  Vermont  seemed  content  to  hide 
her  talents  under  her  green  mantle.  Now  she  seems 
to  be  waking  up.  Gov.  Fletcher  has  appointed  E.  S. 
Brigham  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  We  believe 
this  marks  the  beginning  of  a  revolution  in  Vermont 
agriculture.  Mr.  Brigham  did  net  seek  the  place — 
the  place  ran  after  him  and  had  a  job  to  catch  him. 
Although  still  a  young  man,  Mr.  Brigham  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  farmers  in  the  State.  He  is  suc¬ 
cessful  because  he  has  found  new  markets  and  made 
new  uses  of  old  materials.  That  is  what  Vermont 
agriculture  needs.  Heretofore  the  Commissioner  has 
done  little  beyond  conducting  farmers’  institutes.  The 
time  has  come,  however,  when  Vermont  must  look 
beyond  her  own  borders  both  for  men  and  markets. 
The  work  of  education  must  not  stop,  but  the  busi¬ 
ness  end  of  farming  must  also  be  considered.  The 
new  Commissioner  will  endeavor  to  relieve  the  hired 
help  problem  by  bringing  desirable  foreigners  into 
the  State.  There  is  no  spot  of  America  to-day  where 
a  strong  immigrant  from  the  north  of  Europe  can 
find  a  better  chance  to  earn  a  home  with  his  own 
labor  than  in  Vermont  Again,  the  State  is  noted  for 
high  quality  in  seed,  maple  products,  dairy  goods, 
fruit  and  other  produce.  This  ought  to  be  sold  to 
better  advantage  than  now,  and  will  be  with  a  system 
of  organized  cooperation.  The  new  Commissioner 
will  take  up  such  work.  He  cannot  be  expected  to 
do  it  all  at  once,  or  to  make  more  than  a  fair  start 
in  the  next  few  years,  but,  knowing  the  man  as  we  do, 
we  have  no  question  but  that  he  will  make  a  mark  in 
Vermont  farming. 

* 

THE  LEAD  PENCIL  AND  CHEQUE  BOOK. 

“Beneath  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great 
The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.” 

Those  who  have  seen  some  great  actor  play  the  part 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu  will  remember  the  dramatic 
scene  with  the  sword.  Danger  is  upon  the  company. 
The  old  sword  which  in  younger  days  the  Cardinal 
carried  effectively  is  brought  in.  The  feeble  hands, 
lacking  the  strength  of  youth,  can  now  hardly  lift  the 
weapon  from  the  floor.  There  is  the  pathos  of  the 
old  man  and  yet  the  noble  courage  of  the  hero  as  the 
white-haired  Richelieu  bids  them  carry  the  sword 
away : 

“Take  away  the  sword — states  can  be  saved  with¬ 
out  it.” 

Thousands  of  young  men  have  listened  to  that 
speech  and  realized  what  it  meant — the  power  of  man¬ 
hood  over  mere  brute  force.  It  seems,  however,  that 
we  are  coming  upon  a  time  when  the  newest  value  of 
the  pen  is  to  be  clearly  defined.  The  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Commerce  in  a  recent  circular  prints  the 
following  as  what  it  intends  for  brutal  truth : 

“ The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword  of  to-day,  if 
that  pen  can  urite  a  large  cheque 

So  it  seems  states  are  to  be  saved,  history  made  and 
manhood  restored  by  the  pen  which  signs  a  cheque! 
Power  is  to  leave  the  Bible,  the  constitution,  the 
great  poem  or  story,  and  crawl  under  the  cheque  book ! 
That  is  the  way  our  new  “captains  of  industry”  would 
have  it,  for  they  have  argued  themselves  into  the  con¬ 
viction  that  they  and  their  dollars  are  all  that  is 
worth  considering  in  society. 

To  come  down  out  of  poetry  and  cheque  books  to 
right  where  we  live,  we  have  an  application  of  this 
matter  in  the  fight  for  the  commission  man’s  bill  at 
Albany.  Here  is  a  bill  the  principle  of  which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  sound  and  necessary.  For  years  and  years  the 
great  army  of  producers  have  been  held  up  and  plun¬ 
dered  by  dishonest  commission  men.  There  is  no 
other  business  on  earth  which  affords  such  opportunity 
for  plain  daylight  robbery  as  the  modern  sale  of  farm 
produce  on  commission.  The  honest  commission  men 
who  have  a  reputation  for  fair  dealing  know  this, 
and  yet  they  join  hands  with  the  frauds  and  snides 
to  fight  even  the  principle  of  this  bill.  They  fight  it 
with  the  cheque  book,  with  distorted  statement  and 
the  meanest  and  most  contemptible  political  tricks. 
You  see  they  believe  in  this  new  theory  of  the  pen 
and  the  cheque  book.  Now  there  is  only  one  way  to 
disprove  that  theory — that  is  for  the  farmers  who  ship 
goods  to  any  market  in  New  York  to  write  to  Albany 
demanding  the  passage  of  that  bill.  No  matter  where 
you  live,  if  your  goods  are  ever  sold  on  commission 
in  New  York  it  is  now  up  to  you  to  prove  the  old 
value  of  the  pen.  The  man  who  makes  a  mark  on  a 
ballot  with  a  lead  pencil  can  still  become  just  as  much 
of  a  political  factor  as  the  man  who  dictates  a  type¬ 
written  letter.  Make  no  mistake  about  the  effect  of  a 
strong  letter,  written  in  your  own  words.  That  is  still 
the  greatest  political  force  in  this  country,  and  there 
has  not  been  in  io  years  a  better  chance  to  prove  it 
in  New  York  State  than  right  now  in  connection  with 
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this  commission  man’s  bill.  It  is  the  power  of  the 
lead  pencil  on  the  ballot  which  may  overcome  the 
pen  and  the  cheque  book.  Do  not  waste  a  moment. 
Make  your  member  of  the  Legislature  realize  that  you 
want  this  bill  and  also  write  Gov.  Sulzer.  Lick  a 
stamp  for  the  lead  pencil  against  the  cheque  book. 

* 

Oitr  readers  will  remember  the  famous  Bellows 
milk  case  which  we  have  frequently  mentioned  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  years.  As  we  see  on  page  407  the 
court  has  finally  decided  against  Mr.  Bellows.  The 
case  was  pushed  through  in  an  effort  to  determine 
what  rights,  if  axvy,  a  dairyman  has  when  his  milk 
is  rejected  by  order  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Health.  It  now  appears  that  he  has  no  rights  what¬ 
ever.  He  cannot  legally  sell  his  milk  in  the  city  if 
the  inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Health  decide  that  he 
does  not  carry  out  their  requirements.  “It  is  the 
law.” 

* 

At  this  season  there  are  many  questions  about  the 
ownership  of  farm  manure.  We  have  had  at  least  50 
such  questions  regarding  the  right  of  a  tenant  to  sell 
or  remove  manure  when  he  leaves  a  rented  farm. 
There  is  often  serious  trouble  about  this.  In  general 
such  manure  belongs  to  the  farm,  being  a  part  of  the 
real  estate,  especially  when  made  from  crops  which 
were  grown  and  fed  on  the  farm.  When  the  tenant 
can  show  that  the  manure  was  made  from  hay  or 
grain  which  he  bought  and  brought  to  the  farm  he 
may  claim  the  manure,  but  as  a  general  proposition 
the  manure  is  considered  a  part  of  the  farm,  not  to 
be  carried  away  any  more  than  a  building  or  a  tree. 
In  England  a  tenant  may  obtain  compensation  or 
payment  -for  the  manure  value  of  the  hay  and  grain 
he  has  bought  and  fed*  on  the  farm.  In  old  times  it 
was  part  of  the  contract  between  the  land  owner  and 
the  farmers  that  the  sheep  were  to  be  folded  at  night 
on  the  land  owner’s  field,  so  that  the  manure  should 
be  left  there. 

* 

Whatever  other  shortcomings  the  Taft  Administra¬ 
tion  may  have  had,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  and  the  Post  Office  Department 
did  good  work  in  the  prosecution  of  rogues  and  in 
the  discouragement  of  the  use  of  the  mails  to  defraud 
the  people.  Under  the  impression  that  things  for 
them  could  be  no  worse,  the  crooks  have  looked  with 
a  degree  of  comfort  to  the  new  Administration.  Their 
hope  is  that  the  new  Administration  will  reverse  the 
vigilance  of  the  old  one,  and  shut  its  eyes  to  their 
operations.  They  have  already  found  some  portion  of 
comfort  in  the  ’appointment  of  W.  C.  Redfield  to 
President  Wilson’s  Cabinet  on  account  of  his  defense 
of  mail  order  schemers  while  on  the  Committee  of 
Expenditures  of  the  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads  in 
the  last  Congress.  E.  G.  Lewis  has  promised  his 
fellow  conspirators  that  the  order  of  things  would 
be  changed,  and  boasts  that  the  indictments  against 
himself  would  be  squashed ;  that  he  would  not  again 
be  tried  on  them. 

While  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Redfield  may  give 
color  to  these  predictions,  we  think  the  hopeful  pro¬ 
moters  are  altogether  too  sanguine  of  their  early 
privileges  to  rob  the  public  unmolested.  At  worst  we 
think  Mr.  Redfield’s  attitude  was  more  a  policy  for 
the  time  being  to  criticize  the  old  Department  than  a 
purpose  to  favor  crooks  generally.  It  is  not  con¬ 
ceivable  that  an  Administration  pledged  to  reforms 
and  consecrated  to  the  interests  of  the  people  would 
begin  by  granting  special  privileges  to  an  army  of 
astute  swindlers.  The  tendency  of  legislatures,  courts 
and  administrations  is  to  regulate  and  supervise  the 
institutions  and  concerns  that  handle  the  savings  or 
investments  of  the  people.  Nation  and  States  are  pro¬ 
viding  laws  for  the  regulation  of  banks  and  stock 
exchanges  and  corporations.  President  Wilson  has 
already  initiated  some  of  these  reforms.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  believe  that  his  Administration  will  be 
given  over  to  mail  order  crooks. 

BREVITIES. 

At  baby  chick  time  the  poultryman  needs  to  be  of 
grown  up  size  to  attend  to  his  job. 

This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  seasons  when  Crimson 
clover  gets  through  the  Winter  in  Northern  New  Jersey. 

Tna  latest  parcel  post  scheme  we  hear  of  is  a  brick 
building  to  be  erected — every  brick  coming  by  parcel  post 
mail. 

For  those  who  wish  to  seed  to  grass  in  Spring  we 
believe  beardless  barley  will  prove  better  than  oats  as 
a  “nurse  crop.” 

Mr.  Allen  gives  sound  advice  to  the  man  who  goes 
hunting  for  a  farm.  There  will  be  other  articles  in  this 
line  to  follow. 

The  papers  tell  of  a  New  Jersey  baker  who  discovered 
after  distribution  that  several  thousand  pies  and  loaves  of 
bread  had  been  made  with  a  bad  sample  of  cotton  oil.  Most 
of  the  stuff  was  caught  before  it  was  used,  and  taken 
from  the  customers. 
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THE  SITUATION  AT  ALBANY. 

The  publicity  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  League  of  Commission  Merchants 
has  obtained  from  the  commission  men 
throughout  the  State  a  list  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  to  these  customers  has  been 
sent  a  circular  letter  enclosing  Mr. 
Travis’  speech  on  the  commission  men’s 
bill  and  two  postcards  already  printed. 
These  cards  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Assemblymen,  asking  them  to 
vote  against  the  commission  men’s  bill. 

The  consummate  nerve  of  this  move 
is  surprising,  and  more  astounding  yet 
is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  farmers  are 
swallowing  the  bait,  evidently  not  under¬ 
standing  the  bill  in  question;  certainly 
not  understanding  the  amendments  to 
the  bill  which  effectually  remove  the 
objectionable  features  to  which  the  com¬ 
mission  men  call  attention  in  their  cam¬ 
paign.  If  this  bill  is  fair — if  it  will 
establish  the  principle  that  the  farmers 
have  a  right  to  know  how  their  goods 
and  their  money  is  handled — if  the  bill 
will  weed  out  some  of  the  swindlers  in 
the  commission  business,  then  it  surely 
deserves  the  united  support  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  this  State.  Other  States  are 
watching  New  York.  The  question  in¬ 
volved  is  nation-wide  in  interest,  and 
unless  the  farmers  adopt  effective  meth¬ 
ods  to  bring  about  its  passage  at  this 
session,  they  are  setting  back  the  clock 
of  progress. 

No  one  wants  to  be  regulated.  The 
patent  medicine  man,  the  makers  of 
adulterated  foods,  the  race-track  gam¬ 
blers,  the  crooked  promoters,  and  even 
the  honest  men  engaged  in  any  sort  of 
business  into  which  fraud  has  crept, 
all  resent  regulation  and  restraint  of 
long-continued  practice.  The  wail  that 
goes  up  from  the  commission  men  now 
about  this  bill  is  an  echo  of  similar  wails 
which  have  gone  up  in  the  past  and 
which  will  continue  to  go  up  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  as  the  people  ask  for  and  insist 
that  abuses  of  the  many  in  the  interest 
of  the  few  shall  be  stopped. 

If  the  support  of  the  farmers  of  this 
State  is  divided  now  it  is  a  clever  dodge, 
whether  this  division  is  brought  about 
by  the  commission  men  or  by  any  body 
of  farmers  for  political  reasons,  and  is 
surely  a  way  to  defeat  this  and  other 
progressive  agricultural  measures. 

The  Farm  Bureau  bill,  oleo  bill,  milk 
bill,  and  the  bills  relating  to  the  license 
of  commercial  feeding  stuffs  and  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  deserve,  immediate  at¬ 
tention.  Send  to  your  Senator  or  As¬ 
semblyman  for  copies  of  these  farmer 
bills,  study  them  carefully  and  do  not 
be  deceived  as  to  what  they  mean,  or 
how  they  will  work  out.  It  is  fruitless 
to  wait  until  the  Legislature  adjourns. 
It  is  foolish  to  wait  until  next  election 
to  register  your  kicks  or  your  boost. 
Do  it  now.  If  farmers  do  not  protect 
their  own  interests,  they  can  only  expect 
the  gradual  reduction  of  their  share  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar.  marc  w.  coi.e. 

Chairman,  Assembly  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittee. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Dissolution  of  the  Corn 
Products  Refining  Company,  an  $SO,000,000 
concern  with  offices  at  17  Battery  place. 
New  York,  is  asked  for  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  a  suit  in  equity  filed  March  1  in 
the  United  States  District  Court.  Charges 
are  made  that  the  company  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  in  restraint  of  trade,  that  it  has  con¬ 
spired  to  destroy  competition,  has  fixed 
prices  and  has  done  many  other  acts  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law. 
The  Government  asks  also  for  an  injunc¬ 
tion  prohibiting  the  alleged  restraint  of 
trade  and  destroying  of  competition  and 
“snch  further  relief  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  may  require.”  The  Government’s  pe¬ 
tition  recites  at  length  the  history  of  the 
various  consolidations  through  which  it 
says  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company 
has  obtained  control  of  66  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  production  of  starch  and  glucose 
and  80  per  cent,  of  the  interstate  trade 
in  mixed  syrups. 

The  so-called  thread  trust  was  attacked 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  a  civil  suit 
filed  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  March  3,  by  United 
States  Attorney  Yreeland.  The  petition, 
which  was  signed  by  Attorney-General 
Wickersham,  seeks  the  dissolution  of  the 
alleged  combination  by  what  is  termed  the 
Coats  interests  of  Great  Britain  of  the 
thread  trade  of  the  United  States,  includ¬ 
ing  that  of  the  American  Thread  Company, 
itself  a  consolidation  of  fourteen  American 
companies.  It  is  alleged  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  under  the  style  of  ,T.  &  P.  Coats, 
Ltd.,  of  Great  Britain,  the  interstate  and 
foreign  thread  trade  in  this  country  has 
been  restrained  by  combinations  and  unfair 
competitive  methods.  The  court  is  asked 
to  order  the  separation  of  all  combinations 
in  this  country  controlled  by  the  Coats 
interests  into  such  units  as '  will  restore 
competition  and  to  restrain  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  the  alleged  unfair  methods. 

That  the  anthracite  coal  companies  have 
reaped  vastly  increased  profits  since  the 
strike  of  May  20.  1912,  and  that  the  in¬ 
crease  of  wages  for  the  miners  represents 
only  one-third  of  the  sum  exacted  from  the 
public  by  the  coal  trust,  is  the  substance 
of  a  report  sent  to  the  House  March  1  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Mr. 


Nagel.  The  report  is  the  result  of  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  anthracite  coal  com¬ 
panies  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  undertaken 
in  compliance  with  the  Difenderfer  resolu¬ 
tion,  passed  by  the  House  last  July.  Secre¬ 
tary  Nagel  reports  that  in  money  the 
strikers  have  x'eceived  about  ?4,000,000, 
while  the  increase  of  coal  prices  to  the 
consumer  lias  brought  the  companies  ap¬ 
proximately  813,450,000.  The  higher  prices 
for  coal,  it  is  pointed  out,  were  exacted 
largely  on  the  theory  that  the  strike  agree¬ 
ment  made  such  increase  necessary.  Mr. 
Nagel’s  report  is  a  refutation  of  that  state¬ 
ment. 

Congressional  distribution  of  seeds  was 
ended  by  the  Senate  February  29,  by  elimi¬ 
nating  from  the  Agricultural  Appropriation 
bill  a  provision  appropriating  8256,100  for 
that  purpose.  Among  the  more  important 
amendments  adopted  was  the  bill  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Hoke  Smith,  creating  a  bureau  of  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  carried 
818,000,000,  an  increase  of  nearly  $1,000,- 
000  over  the  House  bill. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  MacVeagh 
March  4,  compromised  the  oleomargarine 
frauds,  amounting  to  more  than  81)200,000, 
for  10  per  cent,  of  that  amount,  so  far  as 
it  concerned  nine  of  twelve  companies  who 
were  investigated  by  the  Cox  committee 
of  the  House.  The  compromise  comes  in 
the  face  of  a  special  Grand  Jury  ordered 
by  Federal  Judge  Landis,  which  convened 
March  5  for  the  express' purpose  of  probing 
the  alleged  frauds  involved  in  the  cases 
for  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
accepts  about  8120,000.  The  companies 
who  have  been  absolved  from  civil  liability 
are  Armour  &  Co.,  Moxley  Company,  United 
States  Butterine  Company,  Capital  City 
Dairy  Company,  Hammond  Company,  Fried¬ 
man  Manufacturing  Company,  Ohio  But¬ 
terine  Company,  Blanton  Manufacturing 
Company  and  Oakdale  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany. 

No  cream  shall  be  brought  into  New 
York  City  or  sold  here  after  July  1,  1913, 
unless  it  is  produced  from  either  Grade 

A.  or  Grade  B.  milk  or  is  pasteurized. 
This  is  the  latest  endeavor  of  Health  Com¬ 
missioner  Lederle  to  bring  about  a  pure 
milk  and  cream  supply  in  this  city,  and 
was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Health  as 
part  of  its  sanitary  code  effective  July  1. 
In  making  known  the  passage  of  the  new 
cream  provision  of  the  Sanitary  Code,  the 
Commissioner  also  announced  that  the 
Board  of  Health  had  passed  additional 
measures  of  much  importance.  One  of 
these  is  a  resolution  amending  Section  42 
of  the  Code  to  include  wormy  vegetables, 
classified  as  “unsound,”  and  forbidden  to 
be  offered  for  sale  anywhere  in  this  city. 
Nuts,  figs  and  dates,  as  such,  or  in  candy, 
are  especially  aimed  at  in  this  provision. 
The  candy  trade,  the  Health  Commissioner 
said,  would  be  subject  to  rigid  inspection 
as  it  had  been  found  that  much  bad  ma¬ 
terial  had  been  used.  It  also  applies  to 
pie  fillings  in  certain  instances.  By  amend¬ 
ing  Section  42-a  of  the  Code  it  is  aimed 
to  entirely  prohibit  the  sale  of  any  eggs 
known  as  “spots”  or  “spot  eggs,”  which 
term  is  defined  to  mean  all  unsound  eggs. 
For  the  last  two  years  such  eggs  have  been 
sold  ■where  the  cases  were  plainly  labelled, 
but  owing  to  abuse  of  the  regulations  the 
new  measure  has  been  enacted.  It  will 
mean  that  all  “spot  eggs”  will  be  dena- 
turized,  making  them  unfit  for  food,  but 
still  possible  to  utilize  them  for  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes. 

WASHINGTON.— President  Wilson’s  new 
Cabinet  is  as  follows :  Secretary  of  State, 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  of  Nebraska ; 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William  G. 
M’Adoo,  of  New  York ;  Secretary  of  War, 
Bindley  M.  Garrison,  of  New  Jersey ;  At¬ 
torney  General,  James  M’Reynolds,  of 
Tennessee;  Postmaster  General,  Representa¬ 
tive  Albert  S.  Burleson,  of  Texas ;  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy,  Josephus  Daniels,  of 
North  Carolina ;  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  of  California ;  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  David  F.  Houston,  of  Mis¬ 
souri  ;  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Representa¬ 
tive  William  C.  Redfield,  of  New  York ; 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Representative  William 

B.  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Senate  passed  the  post  office  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  February  26  carrying  ap¬ 
proximately  8283,000.000.  which  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  83,000,000  over  the  amount 
authorized  by  the  House.  Senator  Penrose 
of  Pennsylvania,  offered  an  amendment  to 
pension  postal  employees  who  have  served 
twenty-five  years  or  more.  The  amend¬ 
ment  went  out  on  a  point  of  order.  The 
largest  single  item  in  the  bill  is  $51,500,- 
000  for  the  transportation  of  mails  on  rail¬ 
roads.  The  rural  free  delivery  service  is 
provided  for  with  847,500,000.  The  ap¬ 
propriations  in  the  bill  exceed  last  year's 
authorization  by  812,000,000,  the  increase 
being  due  to  the  inauguration  of  the  parcel 
post  system.  The  committee  amendment 
providing  for  the  election  of  fourth  class 
postmasters  was  defeated  by  a  point  of 
■order. 

The  collect-on-delivery  feature  will  be 
added  to  the  parcel  post  department  of 
the  postal  service  on  July  1  next.  An 
order  to  this  effect  was  signed  February 
27  by  Postmaster  General  Hitchcock.  Under 
the  new  regulations  a  parcel  bearing  the 
required  amount  of  parcel  post  stamps  may 
be  sent  anywhere  in  the  country,  and  the 
amount  due  from  the  purchaser  collected 
and  remitted  by  the  Postoffice  Department. 
The  parcel  must  bear  the  amount  due  from 
the  addressee,  and  the  collection  will  be 
made  if  the  amount  is  not  in  excess  of 
8100.  The  fee,  10  cents,  is  to  be  affixed 
by  the  sender  in  parcel  post  stamps,  and 
will  insure  the  parcel  for  not  more  than 
850.  The  collection  feature  was  not  pro¬ 
vided  when  the  parcel  post  system  was  put 
in  operation,  because  it  was  desired  to 
simplify  the  work  of  pbstmasters  as  much, 
as  possible  in  the  first  days  of  the  service. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  seed  corn 
contest  arranged  by  Prof.  C.  II.  Myers  for 
the  191 1  Farm  Boys’  Company  of  New 
York  State,  was  held  at  Cornell  University 
during  Farmers’  Week.  Both  Hint  and  dent 
corn  was  exhibited  by  boys  from  different 
parts  of  the  State  and  the  awards  were 
as  follows  :  Flint  corn,  first  prize,  Stephen 
B.  Whitaker,  Penn  Yan ;  second  prize, 
Robert  P.  Clark,  Elnora.  Dent  corn,  first 
prize,  Deane  It.  Lightfoot.  Geneva :  second 
prize,  Harvey  Brunek,  Alden.  The  corn 
was  judged  by  Prof.  Hutchison  of  Missouri, 
who  is  one  of  the  best  coru  judges  in  the 
country. 


SEND  THIS  LETTER  TO  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Post  Office,  . . - 

March . - . 1913 


Hon. 


The  Capitol, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  shipper  of  farm  products  to  be  sold  on  commission  has  now  absolutely 
no  check  on  the  man  who  handles  the  goods.  He  takes  the  commission  man’s 
word  for  the  price,  the  condition  and  the  charges.  When  the  shipper  gets  any¬ 
thing,  the  returns  do  not  average  in  excess  of  35  per  cent,  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar.  Country  producer  and  city  consumer  contribute  65  per  cent,  to  the 
handlers  of  farm  food  products. 

In  view  of  this  situation  the  undersigned  respectfully  urges  your  influence 
and  vote  in  the  New  Y'ork  State  Legislature  in  support  of  the  Roosevelt-Cole 
bill  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  farm  products  on  commission. 

.  Respectfully, 


Name 


Address 


No  matter  where  you  live,  if  you  have 
ever  shipped  produce  to  market  in  New 
York  State  or  ever  intend  to  do  so,  fill 
out  the  blanks  in  the  above  letter  and 
mail  it,  without  delay,  to  one  of  the 
legislators  in  the  following  list: 

It  would,  of  course,  be  still  better  if 
you  would  write  a  letter  of  your  own. 
Even  when  you  use  this  form  you 
should  write  several  of  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  in  your  own  language.  The  com¬ 
mission  interests  have  insulted  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  farmers  in  brazenly  asking 
them  to  help  defeat  the  bill.  Now  let 
us  lick  a  few  stamps  and  show  them 
that  there  is  a  genuine  demand  for  this 
bill. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  senators : 


District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
District  No. 
•Members 


1 —  Thomas  H.  O’Keefe. 

2 —  Bernard  M.  Patten. 

3 —  Thomas  H.  Cullen.* 

4 —  Henry  P.  Velte. 

5 —  William  J.  Hefferman. 

6 —  William  B.  Carswell. 

7 —  Daniel  J.  Carroll. 

8. — James  F.  Duhamel* 

9 — Felix  J.  Sanner.* 

10 —  Herman  H.  Torborg. 

11 —  Christopher  D.  Sullivan.* 

12 —  John  C.  Fitzgerald. 

13 —  James  D.  Clelland.* 

14 —  James  A.  Foley. 

15 —  John  J.  Boylan. 

16 —  Robert  F.  Wagner.* 

17 —  Walter  R.  Herrick. 

18 —  Henry  W.  Pollock.* 

19 —  Henry  Sallant. 

20 —  .Tames  J.  Frawley.* 

21 —  Stephen  J.  Stilwell. 

22 —  xlnthony  J.  Griffin.* 

23 —  George  A.  Blauvelt. 

24 —  John  F.  Ilealy. 

25 —  John  D.  Stivers. 

26 —  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.* 

27 —  Abraham  J.  Palmer. 

28 —  Henry  M.  Sage.* 

29 —  John  W.  McKnight. 

30 —  George  II.  Whitney. 

31 —  Loren  II.  White.* 

32 —  Seth  G.  Heacock.* 

33 —  James  A.  Emerson.* 

34 —  Herbert  P.  Coats.* 

35 —  Elon  R.  Brown. 

36 —  William  D.  Peckham. 

37 —  Ralph  W.  Thomas.* 

38 —  J.  Henry  Walters.* 

39 —  Clayton  L.  Wheeler. 

40 —  Charles  J.  Hewitt.* 

41 —  John  F.  Murtaugh.* 

42 —  Thomas  B.  Wilson. 

43 —  John  Seeley. 

44—  Thomas  H.  Bussey.* 

45 —  George  F.  Argetsinger. 

46 —  William  L.  Ormrod. 

47 —  George  F.  Thompson. 

48 —  John  F.  Malone. 

49 —  Samuel  J.  Ramsperger.* 

50—  Gottfried  II.  Wende. 

51—  — Frank  N.  Godfrey, 
of  the  last  Senate. 


The  members  of  Assembly  and  counties 
they  represent  are  : 

Allegany — Ransom  L.  Richardson.* 
Broome — Mortimer  B.  Edwards. 
Cattaraugus — Clare  Willard. 

Cayuga — Michael  Grace.* 

Chautauqua — George  W.  Jude,  John  Leo 
Sullivan.* 

Chemung — Robert  P.  Bush.* 

Chenango — Walter  A,  Shepardson.* 
Clinton — Charles  J.  Vert.* 

Columbia — Alexander  W.  Stover. 

Cortland — Niles  F.  Webb. 

Delaware — John  W.  Telford. 

Dutchess — Myron  Smith,*  John  A.  Kelly. 
Erie — George  F.  Small,  Clinton  T.  Hor¬ 
ton,*  Albert  F.  Geyer,  Edward  D.  Jackson,* 
Richard  F.  Hearn.*  James  M.  Rozan,*  Jos¬ 
eph  V.  Fitzgerald,  George  Geoghan,  John 
Dorst,  Jr. 

Essex — Spencer  G.  Prime.  2d.* 

Franklin — Alexander  Macdonald.* 
Fulton-IIamilton — James  II.  Wood. 
Genesee — Clarence  Bryant.* 

Greene — J.  L.  Pa  trie.* 

Herkimer — E.  Bert  Pullman. 

Jefferson — IT.  Edmund  Machold.*  John 
G.  Jones.* 

Kings — John  J.  Kelly,  William  J.  Gillen,* 
Frank  J.  Taylor.  Harry  W.  Kornobis.  Vin¬ 
cent  A.  O’Connor.  Lester  D.  Volk.  Daniel 
F.  Farrell,*  John  .T.  MoKeon,*  Frederick 
S.  Burr.  George  E.  Dennen,  Karl  Soden 
Deitz,  Win.  P.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  James  H. 


Finnigan,  .Tames  H.  Garvey,*  Thomas  E. 
Willmot,  Jesse  P.  Larrimer,  Frederick  Ul¬ 
rich,  Joseph  H.  Schifferdecker,  Cornelius  J. 
Cronin,  Harry  Heyman,*  Joseph  J.  Mona¬ 
han,  Thomas  L.  Ingram. 

Lewis — James  B.  Van  Woert. 

Livingston — Edward  M.  Magee. 

Madison — Morell  E.  Tallett.* 

Monroe — Jared  W.  Hopkins,*  Simon  L. 
Adler,*  August  V.  Pappert,*  Cyrus  W.  Phil¬ 
lips,*  Charles  H.  Gallup. 

Montgomery — Walter  A.  Gage.* 

Nassau — Thomas  B.  Maloney. 

New  York — Thomas  B.  Caughlan,*  Alfred 
E.  Smith,*  Harry  E.  Oxford,  Aaron  J. 
Levy,*  James  J.  Walker,*  Jacob  Silverstein, 
Peter  P.  McElligott,*  Solomon  Sufrin, 
Charles  D.  Donohue,  Meyer  Greenberg,* 
John  Kerrigan,  Joseph  D.  Kelly,  James  C. 
Campbell,*  Robert  Lee  Tudor,  Theodore  H. 
Ward,  Martin  G.  McCue,*  Mark  Eisner, 
Mark  Goldberg,*  Thomas  F.  Denney,  Patrick 
J.  McGrath,*  Thomas  Kane,  Edward  Weil,* 
David  C.  Lewis,  Owen  M.  Kiernan,  David 
H.  Knott,  Abraham  Greenberg,  Raymond 
B.  Carver,  Salvatore  A.  Cotillo,  Charles  J. 
Carroll,  Louis  A.  Cuvillier,*  Michael 
Schaap,  Louis  D.  Gibbs,  Thomas  J.  Lane, 
Patrick  J.  McMahon,  Ernest  E.  L.  Ham¬ 
mer. 

Niagara — Frank  M.  Bradley,  Eugene  A. 
McCollum. 

Oneida — Fred  F.  Emden,  Herbert  E.  Al¬ 
len,*  John  B.  Fuller. 

Onondaga — Patrick  J.  Kelly,  Stephen  G. 
Daley,  Thomas  K.  Smith.* 

Ontario — Herman  F.  Scbnirel. 

Orange — Caleb  H.  Baumes,  William  T. 
Doty. 

Orleans — Marc  W.  Cole. 

Oswego — Thaddeus  C.  Sweet.* 

Otsego — La  Verne  P.  Butts. 

Putnam — John  R.  Yale.* 

Queens — Samuel  .J.  Burden.  Alfred  J. 
Kennedy,*  Alfred  C.  Benninger,  Howard 
Sutphiu. 

Rensselaer — C.  Fred  Schwarz,*  Tracey  D. 
Taylor. 

Richmond — Ralph  R.  McKee.* 

Rockland — Frederick  G.  Grimme. 

St.  Lawrence — Frank  L.  Seaker,*  John  A. 
Smith. 

Saratoga- — Gilbert  T.  Seelye. 

Schenectady — Arthur  P.  Squire. 

Schoharie — Edward  A.  Dox. 

Schuyler — John  W.  Gurnett.* 

Seneca — Augustus  S.  Hughes. 

Steuben — Charles  A.  Brewster,  James  L. 
Seely,  Jr.* 

Suffolk — Stephen  A.  Fallon,  John  J.  Rob¬ 
inson. 

Sullivan — John  K.  Evans.* 

Tioga — John  G.  Pembleton.* 

Tompkins — Minor  McDaniels.* 

Ulster — Lawrence  M.  Kenney,  Samuel  C. 
Waring.* 

Warren — Henry  E.  H.  Brereton.* 
Washington — Eugene  R.  Norton. 

Wayne — Albert  Yeomans.* 

Westchester — Tracy  P.  Madden,  Verne  M. 
Bovie,  Wilson  R.  Yard,  Mortimer  C.  O'Brien. 
Wyoming — John  Knight. 

Yates — Edward  C.  Gillett* 

•Members  of  the  last  Assembly. 


Jamestown.  N.  Y„  March  6. — Auction 
sales  have  been  very  frequent  the  past 
two  weeks.  Standard  dairy  cows  are  bring¬ 
ing  from  845  to  865  each,  record  high 
prices  for  this  section.  Yearlings  bring 
from  $28  to  835.  Barn  run  hay  is  from 
87.00  to  $10  in  the  mow.  Mill  feed  shows 
a  little  drop,  meal  being  quoted  at  $1, 
corn  at  62  and  oats  at  40.  Eggs  are 
steady  at  22 ;  creamery  butter,  No.  1,  is 
bringing  36.  held  creamery,  31  and  32.  and 
fair  to  good  dairy.  30  and  32.  New  cheese 
is  scarce  and  worth  16  % .  good  held  cheese 
is  scarcer  and  bringing  17V»  and  18.  Eggs 
are  surprisingly  strong  at  22.  Heavy  hogs 
are  bringing  8  and  9  and  light  pigs  are 
scarce  and  top  market  price  is  11.  There 
is  no  market  yet  for  local  veals.  Cow 
beef  brings  8  and  9  cents.  Poultry  is 
scarce  at  15,  live  weight,  wholesale,  ‘and 
retails  freely  at  20  to  22.  Potatoes  retail 
at  70  and  75.  Beans  are  very  scarce  and 
bring  four  to  six  cents  per  pound.  No. 
1  apples  are  scarce  and  retail  at  75  to 
81  per  bushel.  Ordinary  -  stock  retails  at 
50.  The  condenseries  continue  to  pay  $2 
for  milk,  local  creameries  report  dividends 
from  $1-35  to  $1-55.  No  cheese  factory 
dividends  are  available.  Jamestown  dealers 
are  paying  four  cents  per  quart  to  secure 
a  supply.  More  farms  are  changing  hands 
by  sale  than  for  many  years  past.  Prices 
are  hard  to  get.  but  the  trend  is  upward 
materially.  Sales  of  back  dairv  farms  seem 
to  indicate  a  valuation  of  from  $30  to  $40 
per  acre,  dependent  upon  location  and 
building.  l. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

A  VIOLET. 

God  does  not  send  us  strange  flowers 
every  year. 

When  the  Spring  winds  blow  o’er  the  pleas¬ 
ant  places, 

The  same  dear  things  lift  up  the  same  fair 
faces. 

The  violet  is  here. 

It  all  comes  back ;  the  odor,  grace  and 
hue ; 

Each  sweet  relation  of  Its  life  repeated  ; 

No  blank  is  left,  no  looking-for  is  cheated ; 

It  is  the  thing  we  knew. 

So  after  the  death-winter  it  must  be, 
God  will  not  put  strange  signs  in  the 
heavenly  places ; 

The  old  love  shall  look  out  from  the  old 
faces. 

Veilchen !  I  shall  have  thee ! 

— A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 

* 

Here  is  a  recommended  recipe  for  hot 
cross  buns,  which  we  always  serve  on 
Good  Friday:  Put  three  cupfuls  of 
sifted  flour  into  a  bowl  and  rub  into 
it  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  one-half 
cupful  of  granulated  sugar  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  then  add  a 
cupful  of  lukewarm  milk  in  which  has 
been  dissolved  a  cake  of  compressed 
yeast.  Set  aside  to  rise  and  when  twice 
its  original  bulk  place  on  a  well-floured 
board,  roll  out  and  shape  into  round 
biscuits  with  the  hands.  Place  in  pans 
so  that  they  do  not  touch  and  let  rise 
again  in  a  warm  place.  .When  light 
and  just  before  placing  in  the  oven, 
with  a  sharp  knife  cut  a  cross  on  the 
top  of  each  bun.  Brush  the  top  with 
melted  butter  and  sprinkle  with  sugar 
and  cinnamon  mixed  together.  Bake  in 
a  hot  oven  from  fifteen  to  twenty  min¬ 
utes.  This  should  make  about  two 
dozen.  We  add  a  few  currants,  raisins 
or  citron. 

* 

A  large  firm  in  Brooklyn  recently 
held  an  exhibition  of  boys’  hobbies. 
There  were  all  manner  of  mechanical 
contrivances;  aeroplanes,  motors,  and 
tools ;  one  boy  sent  in  a  model  of  a 
business  office  in  miniature,  with  desks, 
safe,  files,  etc.  There  were  also  many 
pictures,  medallions  and  other  art  ob¬ 
jects;  one  boy  exhibited  a  large  medal¬ 
lion  of  Lincoln,  modeled  from  a  Lin¬ 
coln  cent.  The  most  surprising  thing 
about  this  exhibition,  which  naturally 
included  things  that  were  crude  also, 
was  the  diversity  of  taste  displayed, 
and  the  genuine  excellence  of  many  of 
the  exhibits.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  exhibition  may  prove  a  determining 
factor  in  more  than  one  boy’s  career, 
for  the  appreciation  shown,  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  what  others  are  doing 
in  similar  lines,  will  have  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence.  There  are  a  good  many  house¬ 
holds  in  which  the  boy’s  hobbies  :  -e  not 
given  very  respectful  attention,  and  his 
best  efforts  are  regarded  as  so  much 
“clutter,”  so  the  encouragement  of  this 
exhibition  ought  to  encourage  the  sup¬ 
pressed  talents  of  boys  elsewhere,  as 
well  as  those  taking  part  in  it. 

* 

Seventy  years  ago  Commander 
Wilkes  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  sailed  far  into 
the  Antarctic  and  told  of  masses  of 
land  seen  there.  The  stay-at-home  sci¬ 
entists  solemnly  asserted  that  there  was 
no  land  there,  and  the  naval  officer  was 
court-martialed  for  his  fabrications.  We 
infer  that  his  career  was  not  affected  by 
these  charges,  as  he  became  prominent 
as  Admiral  Wilkes  during  the  Civil 
War.  Since  then,  however,  Shackleton, 
Mawson  and  the  unfortunate  Sc  t  have 
visited  the  land  Wilkes  saw  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  we  have  thus  an  eloquent 
text  on  the  worthlessness  of  a  scientific 
working  hypothesis  from  a  distance,  as 
compared  with  the  crude  facts  acquired 
by  a  man  on  the  spot.  Similar  lines  of 
reasoning  seem  to  be  applied  to  many 
things  beside  the  Antarctic,  and  not  the 
least  of  these  is  the  prevailing  attitude 
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towards  the  farmer’s  home  life.  One 
would  really  suppose  that  all  townspeople 
possessed  intelligence  and  culture  as  a 
result  of  their  many  privileges,  to  read 
some  of  the  strictures  upon  farm  life. 
We  who  know  something  of  city  poverty 
see  a  very  different  side  from  this.  We 
soon  learn  that  great  schools,  lavishly 
equipped,  free  lectures,  museums  and 
exhibitions,  may  fail  to  reach  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  people  they 
are  designed  for.  Furthermore,  these 
opportunities  alone  will  not  make  good 
citizens.  There  never  was  a  time  when 
high  moral  ideals  meant  more  than  they 
do  now,  or  when  personal  integrity  could 
do  more  for  the  nation.  We  need  more 
thought  for  our  rural  schools,  but  above 
all  we  need  the  moral  standards  of  life 
and  conduct  that  find  their  first  in¬ 
ception  in  home  life.  The  recent  rejec¬ 
tion  by  Congress  of  the.  literacy  test  in 
the  immigration  bill  touches  upon  this 
very  point,  since  it  recognizes  the  fact 
that  inability  to  read  is  a  defect  that  our 
schools  may  overcome,  whereas  moral 
turpitude  or  baseness  will  make  even 
an  educated  man  an  undesirable  citizen. 


Method  of  Keeping  Ham. 

Please  give  formula  for  a  preparation  to 
put  on  smoked  hams,  shoulders  and  bacon 
that  will  keep  them  for  a  length  of  time. 
I  think  I  once  read  in  your  paper  to  make 
muslin  bags  for  each  ham  or  piece  of 
meat  and  then  coat  them  with  a  liquid.  I 
think  the  formula  for  the  liquid  is  what  I 
want.  Possibly  it  called  for  a  coating  on 
the  hams  before  putting  in  the  muslin 
sacks.  j.  h.  w. 

The  preparation  used  is  paraffin,  such 
as  is  used  to  cover  the  top  of  jelly  or 
preserves.  It  is  not  applied  directly  to 
the  meat,  which  is  smoked  and  other¬ 
wise  treated  as  usual,  then  inclosed  in  a 
muslin  bag.  The  paraffin  is  melted,  and 
while  hot  painted  over  the  muslin  bag 
so  that  it  is  thoroughly  coated-  Give 
special  care  to  the  seams,  or  anywhere 
where  the  paraffin  might  crack  off ;  then 
hang  the  meat  in  a  cool  dark  room, 
screened  against  insects.  This  is  a 
cleanly  and  convenient  way  of  treating 
the  meat,  and  is  endorsed  by  all  who 
have  tried  it.  Persons  who  put  up 
smoked  Summer  sausage  in  muslin  bags 
tell  us  that  they  melt  the  paraffin ^in  a 
flat  pan,  and  roll  the  sausages  around 
in  it,  as  more  convenient  than  painting 
it  on. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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OF  CLOTHES 

k  isone  of  themost  remark- 
\  ably  completeStyle  Books 
ever  issued.  It  contains 
"  “\  Illustrations  and  Samples  of 
\fabricsofover20U  Suits, 
Trousers.  Overcoats. 
Raincoats,  etc.  for  Men 
.  „an()  Boys,  andalso  afuli  line  of 
Men  8  Furnishings.  The  generous  sam¬ 
ples  enable  you  to  choose  the  actual  fabrics 
and  colors  you  prefer.  Ourprices,  because  we 
manufacture  and  sell  to  you  direct  by  mail 
are  from  k$to  ^  less  than  you  pay  elsewhere 
Don’t  take  our  word  for  it.  Let  us  prove  it. 
Send  tor  Our  Style  Book  Today.  It's  Freo. 

C.  V.  BOLL ER  COMPANY. 

S72  Bridge  Street.  New  York  city 

The  House  for  Men  and  Boys 
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ROWN’ 

Bronchial 

TROCHE 

For  Bronchitis 


Nothing  better  for  the  cough  of  bronchitis  and  asthma, 
hoarseness  and  throat  irritation.  Used  over  50  years. 

25c,  50e,  $1.00.  Sample  Free. 

JOHNM^ROWj^^jON^JBoston^ass. 


New  Spring  Wall  Papers 
at  Mill  Prices 

Beautify  your  home  this  Spring 
with  new  wall  paper.  You  can 
paper  three  rooms  for  what  you 
would  usually  pay  for  one.  We  sell 
at  mill  prices  and  ahow  how  you 
can  easily  hang  the  paper  yourself. 

F'RF'F'  wr*te  today  for  in- 
■;  strnctions  and  now 
Spring  sample  book  show¬ 
ing  latest  and  best  designs. 

Penn  Wall-Paper  Mills, 
Dopt.  F.  Philo. ,  Pa. 


Helps 
Solve  fhx. 
Hired- 
Girl 

Question 

Old  Dutch  Cleanser 
keeps  the  hired  girl 
satisfied  and  makes 
the  work  far  easier 
and  pleasanter  for  the 
housewife  when 
“help”  is  not  obtain¬ 
able.  For  it  takes  half 
the  drudgery  out  of 
cleaning  cooking 
utensils,  kitchen  cut¬ 
lery,  churns,  milk  pails 
and  pans  and  half  the 
rubbing  out  of  scrub¬ 
bing.  The  hardest 
things  clean  easiest 
with  Old  Dutch 
Cleanser*. 

Many  Uses  and  Full 
Directions  on  Large 
Sifter  Can — 10c. 


B  Need  little  attention  and  pay  big  profits 

O  0  S  R  you  are  interested  in  them  send  for  a 
sample  copy  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 
JOT  the  Also  a  1>ee  supply  catalog. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

Box  350.  Medina,  Ohio. 


Farm 


AGENTS 


Our  absolutely  square 
$30.00  to  $07.50  weekly 
Biliary  and  30$  com¬ 
mission  proposition 
assures  steady  work¬ 
ers  unfailing  success. 
WM.  R.  PETTICREW,  Manager,  Box  309 Y,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


They're  All  you 


BEACON  fAliy 
RUBBER  5«0C  CO  v 
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rag 


in  rubber  boots.  One  pair  of  either  the  “Century” 
or  the  “  Kolrib  ”  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Boots  will 
convince  you  that  you’ve  discovered  the  ideal  boot 
for  wet,  snowy  weather.  They  are  made  of 
choice  selected  rubber  that  cannot  crack  or  split  out. 
Reinforced  at  the  critical  points  where  stress  and 
strain  attack  them,  they  stand  up  and  wear  sur¬ 
prisingly  long.  At  heel,  at  toe,  at  ankle,  at  sides; 

inside,  outside,  right  side,  wrong 
side  you’ll  find  honest  worth  worked 
into  the  very  rubber  and  linings. 


LOOK  FOR. 


THE  CROSS 


Century  and  Kolrib  Rubber  Roots 

have  no  competitors  in  quality.  Thousands  of  fanners  every¬ 
where  are  active  champions  of  these  two. 

SOLES  The  foundation  of  these  boots  is  so  tough  that 
it’spuncture  proof.  Rather  than  puncture,  chip  or  crackle 
off  it  rebounds  when  it  strikes  a  sharp  obstruction. 

UPPER  or  VAMP  Hot  rubber  under  powerful  pressure 
is  forced  into  strong  duck  cloth,  l'rom  this  the  vamp  is  made. 

It’s  tough,  yet  conforms  to  the  shape  of  foot— comfortable, 
elastic,  pleasant.  Note  extra  reinforcement  above  Kolrib  sole 
and  heel.  Also  vertical  strips  of  pure  gum  on  top  of  boot 
which  make  it  ‘‘stand  up  ”. 

ANKLE  Reinforced  at  this  weak  spot  with  a  pure  gum 
Strip  the  ankle  doesn’t  break  down  or  crack  as  you’ve  noticed 
In  other  makes. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  own  a  "Century”  or  a ‘‘Kolrib".  Your 
feet  get  a  warm,  snug  welcome  as  they  slip  in.  You  have  a 
pleasant  anticipation  any  time  you  prepare  to  put  them  on. 

Ask  your  shoe  dealer.  If  he  hasn't  them,  write  us  his 
name  and  ask  for  free  booklet  No.  5J7. 

Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co, 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

The  first  group  shows  7735  closed  cir¬ 
cular  drawers,  22  to  32  waist.  7731  cor¬ 
set  cover,  34  to  42  bust.  Embroidery  de¬ 
sign  650.  7612  corset  cover  with  straight 
upper  edge,  34  to  42  bust.  Especially 
adapted  to  embroidery.  7577  seven- 


gored  petticoat,  22  to  32  waist.  7734 
girl’s  princesse  slip,  6  to  12  years.  7716 
semi-princesse  slip,  or  foundation  for 
misses  and  small  women,  14,  16  and 
18  years. 

The  second  group  includes  7425  fancy 
blouse,  34  to  42  bust.  7625  fancy  eve¬ 
ning  waist,  34  to  42  bust.  7721  semi- 


princesse  dress  for  misses  and  small 
women,  16  and  18  years.  7538  semi- 
princesse  dress  for  misses  and  small 
women,  16  to  18  years.  7738  girl’s 
dress,  10  to  14  years.  Price  of  each 
pattern,  10  cents. 

Bran  Pancakes  and  Coffee. 

In  a  recent  number  of  your  paper 
J.  E.  W.  asks  about  using  bran  as  a 
food.  I  for  one  am  very  glad  this  arti¬ 
cle  of  food  has  been  brought  forward 
for  discussion  in  your  paper.  We  use 
bran  in  several  ways  and  would  be  glad 
to  know  of  other  uses.  Bran  pancakes 
we  have  for  breakfast  nearly  all  Win¬ 
ter,  made  as  follows :  One  cup  white 
flour,  one  cup  bran,  three-fourths  cup 
middlings,  two  teaspoonfuls  soda,  three 
cups  buttermilk  or  sour  milk.  Bake  like 
other  pancakes.  This  recipe  was  given 
at  our  farmers’  institute  two  years  ago, 
and  I  have  used  it  ever  since. 

Bran  coffee  is  also  excellent.  Use 


four  quarts  of  bran,  one  cup  of  mo¬ 
lasses  and  two  eggs.  Rub  the  mixture 
with  the  hand  until  thoroughly  mixed, 
then  spread  in  two  dripping  pans  and 
roast  very  brown  in  the  oven.  Stir 
frequently  to  prevent  burning.  Use 
about  twice  as  much  of  this  mixture  as 
you  use  of  coffee,  or  mix  it  if  you 
prefer.  People  who  cannot  drink  coffee 
can  drink  this  bran  substitute  without 
any  harmful  results.  I  hope  others  will 
send  recipes  for  making  bran  foods. 

MRS.  J.  S.  P. 


Advice  on  Soap  Making. 

If  C.  W.  H.,  page  262,  had  melted  and 
strained  grease  through  a  cloth,  weighed 
and  dissolved  borax  in  a  small  portion 
of  weighed  grease,  let  stand  over  night, 
then  melted  again  before  adding  cold 
lye,  she  probably  would  have  had  no 
trouble.  Be  sure  to  pour  cold  lye  in 
lukewarm  grease  until  the  consistency 
of  strained  honey,  then  pour  in  mold, 
let  stand  over  night  or  several  hours 
before  cutting  or  marking  in  cakes.  I 
would  suggest  that  she  follow  directions 
on  can  for  soft  soap  with  what  she  has 
had  trouble  with,  as  it  does  not  spoil 
soft  soap  to  boil.  m.  d.  p. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  C.  W.  H., 
page  262,  if  she  will  try  my  way  of 
making  soap  I  think  she  will  not  want 
to  try  any  other.  My  recipe  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  One  pound  can  of  potash,  five 
pounds  of  grease,  strained,  one-half  cup¬ 
ful  of  ammonia,  one-half  pound  package 
of  borax.  Dissolve  the  potash  in  three 
pints  of  cold  water.  (I  have  to  warm 
it  to  dissolve  the  potash,  it  is  so  hard.) 
When  cold,  stir  in  the  melted  grease, 
then  the  ammonia  and  lastly  the  borax, 
stirring  constantly  until  it  thickens,  then 
pour  into  pasteboard  boxes  to  cool  and 
when  cold  cut  in  squares.  A  little  oil 
of  sassafras  for  perfume. 

MRS.  M.  L.  G. 


Dyeing  Floor  Covering. 

I  have  some  bed-room  carpets  which  are 
tissue  paper  tightly  rolled  and  sewed  across 
with  twine.  These  carpets  were  light  green 
and  have  got  sunburnt,  and  are  getting 
lighter  and  look  rusty.  These  carpets  will 
wash.  I  should  like  to  know  of  some  good 
carpet  house  X  can  send  them  to  to  have 
them  redyed.  a.  h.  d. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  carpet  or 
matting  made  of  tissue  paper.  Perhaps 
this  inquirer  refers  to  crex,  a  grass  fiber 
which  might  be  described  as  tight  little 
rolls  woven  together  with  a  heavy  twine 
warp.  Carpet  houses  would  not  be  like¬ 
ly  to  do  such  dyeing,  but  carpets  are 
dyed  by  any  of  the  large  dyeing  and 
cleaning  firms  advertising  in  the  cities. 
While  it  is  worth  while  to  dye  a  Brus¬ 
sels  or  Wilton  carpet  or  rug,  we  doubt 
the  economy  of  having  the  floor  cover¬ 
ing  mentioned  commercially  treated. 
Several  of  our  correspondents  have  dyed 
carpets  at  home  by  using  prepared  dye 
according  to  directions,  and  applying  it 
to  the  carpet  with  a  handled  scrubbing 
brush.  In  some  cases  the  dye  was  ap¬ 
plied  while  the  carpet  was  on  the  floor; 
in  others  lengths  of  carpet  were  laid 
over  a  bench,  and  the  dye  applied  rap¬ 
idly,  moving  the  lengths  along  the  bench 
as  one  surface  was  finished.  It  is  a 
tiresome  job,  but  may  be  practical  in 
the  inquirer’s  case,  which  would  call  for 
a  cotton  dye. 


CANNING  AT  HOME 

The  Steam  Pressure  Way 


Factory  Sizes 
$110  and  up 


The  tremendous  waste  in  fruits  anil  vegetables 
and  big  loss  from  low  market  prices  and  quick  ripen¬ 
ing  is  entirely  saved  by  canning  at  homo  in  a  NA¬ 
TIONAL  Steam  Pressure  Canning  Outtlt.  The 
“Steam  Pressure  Way”  carries  Government  En¬ 
dorsement,  and  thousands  of  satisfied  users  will 
back  up  our  statement!, 

BIGGER  PRICES  FOR 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

A  NATIONAL  Canning  Outfit  enables  you  to  put 
up  what  you  raise  yourself,  start  a  small  canning 
factory  and  make  good  money  or  establish  a  com¬ 
munity  canning  plant  among  your  neighbors  for 
mutual  protection.  Canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  easily  sold  in  the  fall  and  winter  at  good  prices. 

NATIONAL  Canning  Outfits  are  the  same  as  used 
in  modern  commercial  canning  factories,  only 
made  in  smaller  sizes.  They  preserve  anything 
you  grow  either  in  glass  jars  or  cans.  Complete 
Home  Outfits  *10  and  up;  Hotel  Sizes  *85  and  up; 
Factory  sizes  *110  and  up. 

Write  at  one  for  descriptive  circular  and  state 
what  size  you  are  interested  in. 
lorthwestsrn  S  l««l  t  Ironworks,  821  SpnngSt.B»u  Claire,  Vis, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


SURPRISING 
PRICES  on 
GROCERIES 


Imagine  the  tremendous  sensation  that  this  nevO 
FREE  Larkin  Cut-Price  Grocery  Book  has  caused  in 
the  19.000  homes  to  which  it  has  gone.  These  19,000 
husbands  and  wives  saw  200  grocery  foods  and  600 
household  supplies  offered  at  prices  which,  at  first 
glance,  seemed  almost  unbelievable. 

They  saw  scores  and  scores  of  grocery  foods 
priced  Bt  just  half  the  usual  retail;  and  they  saw 
that  every  single  article  was  priced  amazingly 
low.  But  thnt  wnsn’t  all.  They  saw  the  most  lib¬ 
eral  Guaranty  of  High-Quality  Groceries  that  one 
could  imagine.  On  page  3  they  rend  this; 

“You  may  order  $5  worth,  or  more,  of  Lar¬ 
kin  Groceries;  use  one-fourth  of  each  package 
or  article;  if  satisfied,  keep  the  order;  if  not 
satisfied,  send  back  the  remaining  three- 
fourths  and  we  will  return  all  your  money. 
Including  the  freight.” 

And  these  19,000  families  were  also  quick  to  see 
that  the  surprising  offer  hnd  come  from  a  reliable 
firm— from  Larkin  Co.— the  big  firm  that  has  been 
selling  things  on  the  factory-to-family  plan  for  38 
years.  Think  of  the  thousands  of  dollars  these  fam¬ 
ilies  are  now  saving!  And  how  it  all  started  by  writ¬ 
ing  for  this  new  Larkin  Cut-Price  Grocery  Book. 

You  May  Have  This  Book 

You  may  have  this  Book,  reader.  Y’ou  can  buy  your 
family  Groceries  on  the  Larkin  Fnctory-to-Family  Plan  and 
savo$l  to  $3per  week.  And  you'll  be  eating  as  clean,  pure 
and  appetizing  Groceries  as  are  served  in  the  White  House 
at  Washington.  Remember,  we  pay  the  penalty  if 
we  fail  to  please.  That’s  clearly  understood  and 
agreed  upon  BEFORE  you  spend  ONE  CENT. 

Some  Samples 

Every  Grocery  food  you  can  Imagine  is  do- 

scribed  ia  our  new  Grocery  Book  and  priced  like  this’ 

Imported  Mixed  Tea,  per  lb.,  30c— usual  price,  60c;  extra 
quality  Larkin  Blend  Coffee,  3  lbs.,  75c—usnal  price,  85c  to 
40c  per  lb. ;  concentrated  Pure  Vanilla  Extract,  2 -02.  bottle, 
12Kc — usual  price,  25c;  Phosphate  Baking  Powder,  ^  lb., 
7Kc— usual  price,  15c;  large  can  Country  Gentleman  Corn, 
8c— usual  price,  15c;  purest  Unsweetened  Chocolate,  per  ^lb. 
cake,  15c  —  usual  price,  80c;  Pearl  Tapioca,  per  lb.  pkg  ,  60 
—usual  price,  12c;  Larkin  Short-Cut  Macaroni,  per  lb.  pkg., 
7^c — usual  price,  15c;  genuine  Bed  Alaska  Salmon.  No.  1  can, 
15c — usual  price,  20c;  choice  Pork  and  Beans  with  Tomato 
Sauce,  usual  size  can,  7V£c — usual  price,  15c;  delicious  Peanut 
Butter,  per  12-oz.  jar,  12^c — usual  price,  25c;  finest  Catsup, 
large  bottle,  12^c — usual  price.  25c;  Sweet  Home  Laundry 
Soap,  10  bars,  25c — usual  price,  50c;  Pure  Powdered  Lye,  per 
pound  can,  5c — usual  price,  10c. 

Just  Ask  for  It 

Any  woman  or  man  who 
send9  the  Coupon 
below  to  our  nearest 
address,  or  even  a 
Postal,  gets  this  great 
Cut-Price  Grocery  Book 
free.  If  you  write  to¬ 
day.  we  will  send  it  to 
your  home  by  RETURN 
MAIL.  And  we  promise 
you  some  rare  surprises. 

L&rkttz  C&* 

Dept.  1716 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Chicago 
and  Peoria,  Ill. 

\  THIS  BRINGS  THE  BOOK 

2  Lsrfda  Co.  Dept.  1716 

5  I  want  to  save  money  for  my  family.  Please  send  i 
your  Out-Price  Grocery  Book. 


Name. 


Address . 

(16) 


is  yours,  no  matter  vrhat  you 
are  up  against,  if  you  own  a 

Fish  Brand  Reflex  Slicker 


The  coat  that  keeps  out 
ALL  the  rain 


On  every  label 
we  print  plainly 

Satisfaction 

Guaranteed 

and 

we  mean  it. 

$3.00 

Everywhere 

If  not  at  your 
dealer’s,  sent 
prepaid  on  re* 
ceipt  of  price. 
Send  for  illustra¬ 
ted  folder  de¬ 
scribing  this  and 
other  Fish  Brand 
garments. 


/ 

// 
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T ower  Canadian  Limited,  T orento  21 3 


Mrs.  Mortgage  —  “I’m  nearly 
crazy!  Our  interest  is  com¬ 
ing  due  next  month,  and  we 
won’t  have  enough  to  meet  it. 
If  I  had  more  time  to  spare, 
I  could  make  enough  butter 
and  egg  money  to  help  out.” 
Anty  Drudge  —  “Mercy  me! 
Don’t  you  know  that  if  you 
use  Fels-Naptha  Soap  you  can 
get  your  work  done  so  you 
can  have  time  to  ’tend  to  your 
chickens  and  churn  your  but¬ 
ter?” 

It  costs 
money,  as  well 
as  strength,  to  do 
your  work  the 
long,  hard  way. 

Up-to-date 
women  use 
F  els-Naptha 
Soap,  and  use 
the  time  it  saves 
for  doing  other 
things. 

The  weekly  wash, 
housecleaning,  every¬ 
day  scrubbing  and 
cleaning  are  all  made 
easier  with  Fels- 
Naptha  Soap.  It  wrorks 
best  in  cool  or  luke¬ 
warm  water,  dissolves 
grease,  makes  dirt  dis¬ 
appear  and  takes  out 
all  kinds  of  stains. 

Easy  directions  are  on  the  Red 
and  Green  Wrapper. 

Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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WESHIP°nAPPROVAL 

•without  ,1  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
ami  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  ou» 

unheard  0/  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1913  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  a  bicycle  or 

a  pair  of  tires  from  arty artt  at  arty  prteg 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  -wonderful proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  '.’nrSrSII 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
W,  Sail  cheaper  than  any  other  factory* 

_  TIRES.  Coaster-Brak*  rear  wheel*, 

lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  kal /  usual  pris+s. 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 

MCAO  CYCLE  CO.,  Cep*-  A80,  CHICAGO 


CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  ORIGINAL  JIT.  GILEAD  HY-. 

DRAULIO  PRESS  produces  more  cider  ■( 
from  less  apples  thau  any  other  and  is  a 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER 
Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  also  cid9r  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine- 

J;ar  generators,  etc.  Cata- 
og  free.  We  are  manufac¬ 
turers.  not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

(l/Iiodt  anti  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 

prcAdos  ia  t ho  world. )  _ 

137  Llncoi..  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

Or  Koom  119  L  39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


March  15, 


From  the  A.  J.  C.  C. 

_ We  give  no  special  attention  to  the 

CHAMPION  RIITTPR  mw«  reports  of  other  breeds  for  the  sake  of 

unAMriuiN  duiiiuv  lUWs.  comparison  and  ascertainment  as  to  the 

A  day  or  so  ago  an  acquaintance  and  holder  of  the  world’s  record,  having 

Ifgot+Jnt?  a  dispute  as  to  which  breed  quite  sufficient  to  do  in  compiling  our 

of  cattle  held  the  butter  record.  Mould  „„  „  ? 

you  furnish  us  with  the  name  of  the  breed  °,  n  records,  w  Inch,  as  far.  as  we  know, 

stand  unchallenged.  AVe  recognize  that 
there  are  cows  of  other  breeds  which 
have  made  good  records,  but,  as  inti¬ 
mated,  we  make  no  examination  in  re¬ 
gard  to  their  authenticity  or  correctness. 

R.  M.  GOW. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

R.  N.-Y. — From  the  “Register  of 
Merit”  printed  by  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  we  find  that  the  cow  Jacoba 
Irene  146443  has  a  record  of  1,121.2 
pounds  of  butter  in  one  year.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  this  record  is  obtained  by 
considering  the  butter  fat  produced  by 
the  cow  as  85  per  cent,  of  the  butter. 
Thus,  to  compare  the  record  with  that 


and  cow  which  holds  the  butter  record  and 
also  the  record  made?  In  addition  we 
would  like  to  know  the  name  of  the  cow 
and  the  butter  record  of  the  Holsteins  and 
Jerseys.  x.  h.  b. 

New  York. 

I  notice  the  recent  comments  on  the 
Jersey-IIolstcin  cross.  Recently  we  pur¬ 
chased  a  farm  and  a  cow  was  ‘thrown  in.” 
She  is  eight  years  old  and  was  bred  from 
a  registered  Jersey  on  one  side  and  a  reg¬ 
istered  Holstein  on  the  other.  After  milk¬ 
ing  for  a  few  days  we  began  to  realize 
that  we  owned  a  remarkably  good  cow. 
We  had  the  milk  tested  and  found  that  it 
was  about  8.25.  Isn't  this  a  remarkable 
record?  She  is  coming  in  some  time  in 
the  early  Summer.  She  is  making  at  pres¬ 
ent  about  10  to  11  pounds  of  butter  per 
week.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  world’s 
record  test  is?  j.  e.  w. 

New  Hampshire. 


-d  xt  v  •  iti  j  made  by  other  breeds  where  butter  fat 

R.  N.-Y.— It  is  a  remarkable  record,  t™ 


if  this  was  an  accurate  test  and  the  milk 
really  showed  8.25  per  cent,  of  butter 
fat.  We  should  want  to  be  very  sure 
of  that  test.  As  for  the  “world’s  rec¬ 
ord,”  the  following  claims  are  made. 
We  wrote  the  secretaries  of  the  three 
leading  dairy  cattle  breeders’  associations 
and  asked  them  to  name  the  champion : 

The  Claims  for  Guernseys. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
does  not  do  any  short  time  work,  be¬ 
lieving  that  only  by  a  complete  year’s 
work  can  a  just  estimate  be  placed  on 
the  normal  production  of  the  cow.  We 
hear  constantly  in  the  agricultural  press 
of  world’s  records,  and  of  new  ones 
having  been  made  continually.  There 
are  varied  conditions  under  which  rec¬ 
ords  are  made,  that  is,  they  may  claim 
a  world’s  record  inside  breed  lines,  or  it 
may  be  for  a  week  or  a  month,  as  a 
two,  three  or  five-year-old,  etc.,  hence 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  conditions 
before  making  such  a  broad  statement 
as  that  such  a  cow  holds  the  world’s 
record.  We  are  enclosing  a  list  of  the 
leaders  in  the  various  classes  in  our  Ad¬ 
vanced  Register,  from  which  you  will 
be  able  to  determine  which  is  the  best. 
You  will  note  that  in  giving  records  the 
Guernsey  Club  refers  to  butter  fat  only, 
considering  this  the  true  basis  for  de¬ 


is  estimated  Jacoba  Irene  made  about 
953  pounds  of  butter  fat. 


Contagious  Ophthalmia. 

I  had  a  little  trouble  with  my  cow’s 
eyes  last  Summer.  A  cow  would  have 
little  white  dot  in  the  middle  of  her  eye ; 
it  would  grow  larger  till  she  was  blind.  She 
would  have  it  for  about  six  weeks,  then  It 
would  go  away  again.  Nearly  my  whole 
herd  had  it,  but  they  all  got  better.  Can 
you  tell  what  it  was?  j.  a.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  a  germ  disease  and  to  get  rid  of 
it  you  will  have  to  cleanse,  disinfect  and 
whitewash  the  premises  occupied  by  affected 
cattle.  Treat  by  washing  affected^  eye  once 
or  twice  daily  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution 
of  boric  acid  and  each  other  day  dust  eye 
balls  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
finely  powdered  calomel  and  boric  acid. 

a.  s.  A. 


Possible  Farcy. 

I  have  a  four-year-old  horse  that  has  a 
swelling  on  his  leg  between  his  ankle 
and  hock  on  the  outside.  There  seem  to  be 
hard  bunches  in  the  flesh.  It  swells  more 
when  standing  in  the  barn  than  when 
he  works.  I  suppose  the  horse  got  hurt 
some  way.  but  do  not  know  how.  Can 
you  tell  me  anything  that  can  be  done 
for  the  swelling?  H.  f.  p. 

As  the  symptoms  described  may  indicate 
farcy,  the  skin  form  of  glanders,  we  would 
not  feel  justified  in  prescribing  treatment. 
It  would  be  best  to  have  the  horse  exam¬ 
ined  by  a  veterinarian.  If  it  transpires 
that  the  enlargements  involve  the  tendons 
termining  the  actual  yield,  as  all  dairy-  onl£  ,and  a£e,.S0J  “farcy  buds”  blistering 

.  °  J  \  J  /vr  liHnfr  find  hlicforlncr  will  ho  fn/HonfoA 

men  know  that  butter  is  a  variable 


quantity,  depending  to  a  certain  extent 
upon  the  amount  of  salt  and  water  add¬ 
ed,  and  as  this  percentage  varies  and 
might  be  confusing,  we  believe  it  is 
more  accurate  to  give  the  amount  of 
real  butter  fat.  w.  H.  Caldwell 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 

R.  N.-Y. — From  the  list  it  appears 

that  the  Guernsey  cow  Spotswood  Daisy 
Pearl  17696,  aged  seven  years  and  five 
months,  gave  in  one  year  18,602.20 

pounds  of  milk.  The  milk  tested  5.15 
per  cent  butter  fat,  and  the  cow  is  cred¬ 
ited  with  957.38  pounds  of  butter  in  the 
year.  Another  Guernsey,  Dairymaid  of 
Pinehurst,  at  four  years  and  eight 
months,  gave  in  one  year  17,285.30 

pounds  of  milk,  or  910.67  pounds  of 
butter.  Still  another,  Dolly  Dimple 

19144,  at  three  years  and  nine  months, 
gave  18,458.80  pounds  milk,  or  906.89 
pounds  of  butter. 

Holstein-Friesian  Record. 

Referring  to  your  favor,  there  can  be 
no  possible  dispute  as  to  which  cows 
have  precedence  in  the  matter  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  fat  for  the  periods  of 
one  week,  one  month,  or  one  year ;  as 
all  this  data  is  common  property,  since 
the  tests  are  made  under  the  careful 
supervision  of  our  State  Agricultural 
colleges.  I  am  enclosing  a  small  pam¬ 
phlet  entitled  “Some  Results  Attained,” 
the  same  being  brought  down  to  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1912.  From  this  pamphlet  you 
will  see  that  Valdessa  Scott  2d  holds 
the  world’s  record  for  seven  and  30-day 
periods,  although  she  is  closely  followed 
by  other  cows.  You  will  also  see  that 
the  world’s  record  'for  365  days  is  held 
by  Banostine  Belle  De  Kol,  and  that  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  can  show 
four  cows  that  stand  ahead  of  any  other 
cow  in  any  breed  in  butter-fat  produc¬ 
tion  for  one  year.  m.  h.  Gardner. 

Holstein-Friesian  Association. 


or  firing  and  blistering  will  be  indicated. 

A.  s.  A. 


Imperfect  Circulation. 

Whenever  mare  grazes  or  is  fed  in  low 
trough  there  is  swelling  around  the  jaws 
under  the  “swallow”  which  lasts  a  couple 
of  hours.  Is  it  serious,  and  what  can  be 
done  for  it?  w.  H.  w. 

(  North  Carolina. 

Imperfect  circulation  of  the  blood  might 
give  rise  to  this  dropsical  condition  of  the 
tissues  under  the  jaw  and  about  throat ; 
or  there  may  be  same  fault  in  the  flow  of 
saliva  through  the  salivary  ducts.  Appar¬ 
ently  it  is  not  a  serious  condition ;  but  in 
time  any  weak  condition  of  the  heart  is  apt 
to  prove  serious.  Without  an  examination 
of  the  animal  we  cannot  give  a  very  con¬ 
fident  opinion  in  this  matter.  a.  s.  a. 


Tail  Rubbing. 

I  have  three  young  horses  that  rub  their 
tails  and  mane ;  it  is  something  like  the 
mange.  They  do  most  rubbing  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months.  Is  there  any  cure  for  it? 

Pennsylvania.  '  w.  l. 

Clip  the  horses  in  Spring  and  do  not 
feed  corn  in  hot  weather.  Green  grass 
sometimes  brings  on  Summer  itchiness  of 
skin.  Rid  the  horses  of  worms  by  giving 
the  powders  so  often  prescribed  here.  Wash 
root  of  tail  clean  and  when  dry  pour  on 
and  rub  in  a  little  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  kerosene  and  machine  oil  and  re¬ 
peat  as  often  as  found  necessary.  If 
small  pin  worms  are  seen  in  the  droppings 
they  inhabit  the  rectum  and  must  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  injecting  into  the  rectum  two 
or  three  nights  a  week  a  few  quarts  of 
warm  soapy  water  containing  a  cupful  of 
tobacco  decoction  made  by  steeping  tobacco 
stems  or  leaves  in  boiling  water  and  allow¬ 
ing  to  stand  covered  for  12  hours. 

A.  s.  A. 


Which  Pays  Best 

and  how  much,1faDaii\ymaii? 


A  Ready  Ration 

r  ,  .  .  ...  .  for  Dairy  Cow* 

Larro-feea  is  a  nigh-grade,  complete,  ready-to-feed  ration,  to  be  used  just  as  it  comes 
in  the  sack;  no  bother,  no  trouble.  It  is  succulent,  palatable,  bulky;  highly  digestible  and 
properly  balanced— made  from  the  choicest,  purest  and  most  nutritious  ingredients,  skill¬ 
fully  and  scientifically  blended.  Absolutely  freo  from  damaged  grains,  cat  hulls.cat  dippings  corn  cobs 
screenings,  mill  sweepings,  weed  seeds  or  any  other  adulterants.  * 


Go  to  your  feed  dealer  and  get  as  many  sacks  of  Larro-feed  as  you  need. 
Feed  two  sjickfl  [200  lhs.J  at  our  risk.  Watch  results  for  two  weeks,  especially  the 

iiecond  week.  If  I.arro-food  doeep  t  satisfy  and  please  YOU  (wo  tio  no  string's  to  eur  offer),  take 
Pack  the  unused  sicks  and  got  nil  your  monoy  in  full.  The  burden  of  proof  is  «n  us:  If  Larro-feed 
wins  wo  both  train,  »f  it  dooa  uot,  you  are  not  out  one  ^enny— try  it  NOW, 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.,  313  Gillespie  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Michigaa 


SPECIAL 

OFFER 


m 


Eendall’s  Spavin  Cure  is  the  old  reli¬ 
able,  Safe  remedy  for  all  cases  of  spavin, 
splint,  curl),  ringbone,  bony  growth  and  lame¬ 
ness  from  other  causes.  It  keeps  the  horses 
working— not  loafing.  What  it  has  done  for 
others  It  will  do  for  you.  Keep  a  bottle  of 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

handy  so  you  can  uso  it  quickly  when  the  need 
arises.  A  one  dollar  bottle  may  save  a  horse 
for  you.  It’s  worth  while  to  be  ready.  Ask 
your  druggist  the  next  time  you  are  in  town. 
T?Ju;.*t£l8Jadvertlsement  out  to  remind  you. 

Boldby druggists  everywhere,  $1.00  a  bottle; 
6  for  $5.00.  Keep  it  in  the  house  for  family  us  el 
as  well  as  in  the  stable.  Get  a  copy  of  “A 
Treatise  on  the  Horse”  at  your  druggists 
or  write  to 

DR.  B.  I.  KENDALL  COMPANY, 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt.  14 


Sheep  Dying. 

.  I  had  a  flock  of  32  sbeep  which  became 
ailing,  several  dying.  I  gave  them  tar  and 
they  Improved  but  died  about  two  weeks 
afterwards ;  they  frothed  at  the  mouth  and 
coughed  and  running  at  the  nose.  They 
seemed  to  be  weak  In  their  backs.  The 

sheep  were  in  condition  and  had  plenty 
of  range ;  their  feed  consists  of  fodder 
and  clover  hay.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  trouble  is  and  what  to  do  for 
,  them  ;  there  are  still  some  sick.  h.  m.  a. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  pamphlet  states  that  Ohio, 
the  Holstein  cow  Valdessa  Scott  2d  Add  whole  oats,  wheat  bran  and  some 
77311  pcrprl  eioJit  vears  and  twn  months  'succulent  or  laxative  feed  to  the  rations. 

/zpli’.  a8ea  eiSPt  years  ana  two  montns,  Si]age>  roots  or  Alfa]fa  ha  would  be  use_ 
gave  in  seven  days  694.6  pounds  of  milk,  ful.  Sheep  often  die  from  Impaction  due 
testing  4.82  per  cent,  fat,  which  means  to  the  feeding  of  too  much  bulky,  dry, 

33.5  pounds  of  butter  fat.  This  same'  f°aLs®  fet°d:  £  n+ecessaly 

cow  gave  in  30  days  2,933.9  pounds  of,  them  take  abundant  exercise  every  day.  It 

milk,  or  131.3  pounds  of  butter  fat.  The  also  pays  to  feed  grain.  Gad  fly  grubs  may 

Holstein  cow  Banostine  Belle  De  Kol,’  *.and  upPaCr  pat 

nA/M1  .  _  Ar,A  A  ,  ,sag*es  of  the  head,  and  discharge  and  cough 

90441  gave  m  one  year  27,404.4  pounds,  jmight  be  due  to  that  cause  or  to  lung 

of  milk  testing  3.86  per  cent,  fat,  which,  worms  in  the  windpipe  and  air  passages  of 

made  1  058  34  Dounds  of  butter  fat  in  Jhe  lungs.  Generous  feeding  will  do  more 

mane  i,uoo.D-t  pounus  oi  outter  iat  m.  |gopd  tban  medIcIne  ln  either  ease. 

365  days.  ^  ^ 


Don’t  letYour  Horse  Suffer 

Cure  him  of  all  ailments  such  as  curb,  spavin,  splints,  ^ 
"windpufis,  thoroughpin,  swelling  of  throat  and  glands 
with  the  never- failing 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

Permanent  cure  fop  al l  horse  ailments,  f 
Recommended  by  famous  horsemen.  Get /  / j 
a  bottle  today  for  $1,  save  veterinary  /  f  /  J; 
bills.  All  good  druggists  or  by  mail,  4 r** 

W.B.Eddy&Co.Box  W  Whitehall  N.Y. 


MINERAL 


>0u;;rHEAVE 

f?*,  REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse^ 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE 

Safe— Certain 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg, Pa, 


$3  Package 

will  cure  any  case  or1 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Agents  Wanted 
Wiile  for  descriptive  booklet 


Emm 


that  PAY.  $£61,630  made  by  cli¬ 
ents.  Patent  Book — ‘‘What  and 
__  How  to  Invent — Proof  of  For¬ 
tunes  iu  Patents  ”  FREE,  lltbp  Guide.  Send  Sketch  for  report. 
E.  E.  Vrooman,  Patent  Attorney,  838  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


EE 


No  Money  Down— No  Bank  Deposit — Absolutely 
FREE  for  Thirty-Day  Test  on  Your  Own  Farm 

That’s  my  1913  offer  to  you.  Can  you  beat  it  ?  Never.  Doesn’t  it  prove 
to  you  that  the  Galloway  mu9t  be  all  and  more  than  I  claim  for  it,  or  I  could  never  make 
such  an  unheard-of-offer  ?  Of  course  it  does,  and  I  moan  just  that.  Send  for  ono  today;  give  it  a 
k  tnal  on  your  own  farm,  any  way  you  please,  and  1  know  you  will  say  “Galloway  makes  the  best 
spreader  on  earth'  •  40,000  farmers  nave  proved  it. 

Write  Me  for  My  Big  Catalog  and  New  Special  Propositi 

I  will  save  you  $25  to  $50  by  cutting  out  middlemen’s  profits  on  a 

spreader  that  will  work  better  and  outlast  any  spreader  built.  A  low-down,  eaay- 
to-load,  light-draft  machine  coverd  by  eleven  patents  protecting  our  big  new 
improvements  and  making  it  tho  only  spreader  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Backod 
by  a $25,000  bond  and  $5,000  challenge  offer  no  other  manufacturer  dares  to  make, 
you.  My  big  illustrated  catalog  tells  al  I  about  tho  Galloway.  Write  for  it  today; 
and  I  will  Bend  you  my  new  startling  19)3  special  proposition,  telling  ycu  how 
you  can  got  your  spreader  wholly  or  partly  free.  No  work  or  canvassing  to  do. 

And  1  will  send  you  my  big  book 

“A  Streak  of  Gold”  FREE 

This  book  is  worth  many  dollars  to  any  man;  regular  price,  $1.00, 

It  is  free  for  just  writing  me  today.  It  tells  how  to  core  for  the  manure,  how 
to  spread  it.,  how  to  treat  your  soil,  and  how  to  make  the  manure-pile  pay  for 
your  spreader.  Wntomo,  without  fail,  today. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,  669  Galloway  Sta. 

Waterloo,  Iowa.  w«  CoimcU 
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THE  RTJRA.T,  NEW-YORKER 


PONY  OR  DONKEY  FOR  CHILDREN. 

When  I  am  in  doubt  on  any  problem 
of  country  life  I  turn  naturally  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  My  problem  is  this  :  What  is  the 
(safest  and  most  satisfactory  animal  for  a 
young  child  to  learn  to  ride  and  drive? 
As  there  may  be  a  number  of  answers  to 
this  question  all  correct  for  different  con¬ 
ditions,  let  me  limit  it  more  nearly  to  my 
case.  I  have  a  child  who  will  be  four 
years  old  next  Summer.  I  want  her  to 
grow  up  knowing  how  to  handle  animals — 
she  already  is  fond  of  them.  She  is  big 
for  her  age  and  strong ;  I  think  there  is  no 
reason  why  she  might  not  begin  this  Sum¬ 
mer  with  a  very  small  pony  or  donkey. 
I  have  been  told  that  ponies  are  apt  to 
be  bad-tempered,  and  think  that  perhaps 
she  should  be  older  before  she  tries  one, 
but  as  to  donkeys  I  don't  know,  and  wonder 
if  any  of  your  readers  can  give  me  advice 
based  on  actual  experience.  I  have  seen 
little  donkeys  in  Europe  which  would  do 
very  well  indeed,  and  understand  that  there 
are  plenty  of  them  to  be  had  in  Colorado, 
but  do  not  know  of  any  one  who  has  them 
for  sale  in  the  East.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  question — the  whole  question  of  ponies 
or  donke.w>  as  pets  for  children — might 
be  of  interest  to  many  of  your  readers. 

Vermont.  JOHN  r.  fisher. 

We  bought  a  pony  colt  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  when  they  were  quite  small.  They 
all  grew  up  together,  and  tlje  combina¬ 
tion  has  proved  quite  satisfactory.  It 
depends  much  upon  the  way  the  pony 
is  trained  and  also  upon  the  child’s  dis¬ 
position.  Some  children  are  thoughtful 
and  considerate,  while  others  are  nat¬ 
urally  nervous  and  destructive  or 
thoughtless.  We  observe  these  differ¬ 
ent  traits  in  the  way  the  children  care 
for  their  toys  or  do  their  work.  Some 
play  in  an  orderly  way  and  save  their 
playthings,  while  others  break  all  they 
touch  and  have  little  system  or  care. 
We  should  not  care  to  put  a  well-bred 
pony  in  charge  of  one  of  these  destruc¬ 
tive  children.  The  pony  would  be  abused 
and  ruined.  For  such  children  we  sug¬ 
gest  a  donkey  or  burro,  such  as  are 
often  seen  in  the  Far  West.  These  pa¬ 
tient  and  tough  animals  are  well  suited 
to  endure  the  treatment  which  thought¬ 
less  children  will  give.  For  children 
who  have  the  natural  horseman’s  spirit 
we  prefer  a  good  pony.  This  is  a  good 
subject  for  discussion. 


Garget. 

I  have  a  cow  6%  years  old  ;  It  has  boon 
e  little  over  two  years  since  she  had  her 
last  calf.  She  is  due  to  freshen  about 
the  1st  of  June.  She  has'  always  been 
strong  and  rugged  in  health,  but  lately  a 
rash  has  formed  on  the  back  of  her  udder, 
and  the  skin  is  lumpy,  dry  and  hard.  The 
opening  of  the  left  hind  teat  was  obstructed 
by  a  small  scab  which  had  to  be  removed 
before  any  milk  would  flow.  The  milk  had 
a  bad  odor  before  straining  and  went 
through  the  strainer  with  difficulty.  In 
milking  recently  a  white  ropy  substance 
came  from  the  left  hind  teat.  Would  it 
not  be  well  to  dry  her  up  after  curing 
her?  She  has  been  fed  corn  fodder  morn¬ 
ing  and  noon  and  hay  at  night  in  addition 
to  her  milk  ration  (bran,  shorts,  etc.)  In 
the  beginning  of  Winter  I  fed  her  part 
moldy  fodder  and  part  good  fodder  so 
that  she  could  select  the  good  and  trample 
Under  foot  the  moldy,  thereby  increasing 
the  manure  yield.  However,  I  left  out 
the  moldy  fodder  some  time  ago.  She 
drinks  cistern  water.  The  cistern  was 
thoroughly  cleaned  last  Summer  and  gravel, 
charcoal  and  lime  put  in.  F.  a.  g. 

New  Jersey. 

It  would  be  best  to  dry  off  the  milk 
flow  from  that  quarter  as  soon  as  she 
comes  in.  Do  this  by  leaving  some  milk 
at  each  milking  and  twice  daily  rubbing 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  fluid  ex¬ 
tract  of  belladonna  leaves  and  camphorated 
oil.  If  the  ,  milk  goes  bad  in  that  quarter, 
however,  it  may  prove  necessary  to  milk 
out  clean  three  or  four  times  dally.  Dam¬ 
aged  feed,  hy  causing  indigestion,  may  also 
Induce  garget.  a.  s.  a. 


BREEDING  OF  ANGORA  GOATS. 

We  have  many  questions  about  these 
goats.  They  have  been  classed  with  Bel¬ 
gian  hares,  ginseng  and  other  “boom”  ani¬ 
mals  and  crops.  Extravagant  stories  are 
told  of  the  great  profit  in  Angoras.  This 
is  greatly  overdone.  We  doubt  if  they  will 
pay  any  better  than  good  sheep,  except 
perhaps  in  large  flocks  in  the  Par  West. 
It  would  be  a  doubtful  proposition  to  try 
them  in  small  flocks  on  Eastern  farms.  The 
Arkansas  Experiment  Station  at  Fayette¬ 
ville  has  issued  a  good  circular  on  the 
Angora.  The  following  statements  about 
breeding  are  taken  from  it : 

“This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  how 
to  build  up  a  herd.  Some  advise  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  only  pure  breds,  and  the  working 
up  of  a  good  flock  from  these.  This  method 
had  a  disadvantage  in  that  they  are  expen¬ 
sive  to  buy  in  great  numbers  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  it  will  take  three  or  four  years 
to  get  a  good-sized  flock.  I  f  one  is  not  in  a 
great  hurry  and  has  browsing  land  for 
them  to  run  over,  this'  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  way  to  get  started  in  the  business. 
Others  claim  that  the  best  way  is  to  get 


some  does  from  common  stock  and  mate 
them  to  good  bucks.  This  will  give  goats 
that  have  inferior  mohair  until  several 
generations  have  passed.  There  is  then  not 
very  much  gained  by  the  latter  method  in 
the  production  of  good  mohair.  Local  con¬ 
ditions  will  determine  which  method  is 
best  to  be  used  in  any  particular  district. 

“Angora  goats  will  breed  at  six  months 
of  age  or  earlier,  but  this  practice  is  a  poor 
one.  It  is  far  better  to  wait  until  they  have 
reached  maturity  at  about  from  16  to  18 
months,  before  breeding  should  be  begun, 
floats  are  in  their  prime  between  the  ages 
of  two  and  six  years.  They  will  produce 
young  up  to  an  older  age,  but  the  quality 
of  their  fleeces  hardly  warrants  keeping 
them  to  a  very  old  age.  It  is  said  that 
the  average  length  of  life  of  a  goat  is  12 
years.  Inbreeding  is  to  be  guarded  against, 
unless  done  by  people  who  are  experienced 
in  the  breeding  of  stock. 

“A  doe  will  produce  a  kid,  the  name  used 
for  a  young  goat,  in  about  150  days.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  breeding  season  both  male ‘and  fe¬ 
male  should  be  given  extra  feed  and  care. 
Oats  and  good  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  are 
good  feeds  to  use.  In  Winter  a  shelter 
with  good  ventilation,  which  is  dry  and 
protected,  should  be  afforded  the  goats. 
Never  let  the  flock  stay  out  in  soaking, 
cold  rains.  Angora  goats  need  pasture  that 
is  free  from  swampy,  wet  land.  Thev  need 
a  larger  amount  of  salt  than  sheep  and 
also  clean  water.  It  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  live  on  high,  dry  land,  and  are 
so  careful  about  the  water  they  drink  that 
goats  are  not  so  liable  to  disease  as  are 
sheep.  Tuberculosis  is  scarcely  known 
among  them.” 


Ringworm. 

I  have  two  cows  that  have  some  skin 
disease,  and  from  what  I  have  read  think 
it  is  ringworm.  In  several  places  on  the 
side  of  the  one  cow  the  hair  has  come  off 
and  it  seems  itchy,  when  I  turn  them  out 
they  lick  it  and  cause  it  to  bleed.  The 
spots  are  now  about  the  size  of  a  dollar 
and  are  getting  larger,  I  am  using  lard, 
sulphur  and  carbolic  acid  mixed  together 
and  rub  it  on  at  night.  What  is  the  cause 
of  this  disease?  I  keep  my  barn  clean, 
also  clean  my  cows  as  well  as  most  people 
clean  ^  their  horses.  I  cannot  account  for 
It.  No  other  cows  have  been  near  them 
and  they  are  in  good  flesh,  eat  well  and 
look  well.  c.  w.  e. 

Pennsylvania. 

Skin  disease  of  cattle,  such  as  you  de¬ 
scribe,  is  called  ringworm  and  this  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  vegetable  parasite. 
The  parasite  not  only  lives  upon  the  skin 
of  an  animal,  but  likewise  can  exist  upon 
damp  wood  walls,  fences,  mangers  and 
feed  boxes.  It  is  commonly  most  trouble¬ 
some  in  dark,  damp,  hot',  dirty,  poorly 
ventilated  stables,  and  basement  stables  are 
most  likely  to  be  infested.  Try  to  remove 
these  causes  and  also  clean  up,  disinfect 
and  whitewash  the  stable.  Treat  spots 
about  the  face  and  head  by  scrubbing  and 
scraping  clean;  then  rub  in  a  little  iodine 
ointment  each  other  day  until  well.  Af¬ 
fected  patches  upon  the  skin  of  the  body 
are  best  treated  by  thorough  cleansing  and 
then  wetting  several  times  a  week  with  a 
solution  of  two  pounds  of  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per  to  a  gallon  of  water  used  as  hot  as 
the  hand  will  bear.  Isolate  affected  cattle 
as  the  disease  is  contagious.  a.  s.  a. 


YOU  a  Veterinarian 

Have  a  profession  of  your  own.  Be  independent. 

Make  buy  money!  Be  your  own  boss— you  can 
do  it  easily.  Veterinarians  nowin  greater 
demand  than  ever.  Send  today  for 

FREY  BOOK  XTcSS 
WriteToday  ents.etc.  Our  grad¬ 
uates  always  succeed— so  can  you! 

Great  opportunity  for  you.  Atidrwa 

GRAND  RAPIDS  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 
16 1  Louis  St.t_ Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Dogs  and  Ferrets 


Collie  Pups 


-The  kind  that  bring  the  cows. 
NELSON’S,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


F  o  R _ C n(y| |oh  Roaoiac  a11  a&es-  Also  Eggs  for 

sale  Lllgllall  DCdglCo  setting  from  thorough¬ 
bred  White  Leghorns  and  Rhode  Islandtteds.  Fer¬ 
tility  guaranteed.  GARRETT’S  KERNELS,  West  Chester.  Pa. 


PHI  I  1C  Oil  DC  entitled  to  l-egistry;  spared  females 
UULLlL  ruro  Circulars.  SILAS  lMSVEKK,  Montrose,  Pa 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


Some  Special  OffersiHErGTuTiflcDALUvEi3: 

Berkshire  Boars,  >25  each.  Southdown  Ewes.  Per- 
clieron  Stallions.  Cheshire  Gilts.  Eggs  and  Baby 
Chicks.  Tompkins  Co.  Breeders’  Journal,  witli  sale 
list  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry, 
25  cents  per  year  Sample  copy  free. 

TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  ASS'N,  Box  B,  Trumansburo,  N.  Y 


One  Holstein  Bull  Calf  For  Sale 

Fine  extra  large  and  tine  markings;  more  white 
than  black;  son  of  Gretchen  Aggie  Grace  and  Gene 
Sogus;  grandson  of  King  Segus:  born.  Feb  21,1913. 

WM.  S.  VAN  VALKENBURG,  R  F.  0.  No.  2.  Little  Falls.  N.  T. 


Sunny  Bank  Farm  Berkshires 

ilAKCH  SPECIAL— 10  Sow  Figs  at  >7.50,  5  bred 
Gilts  at  $20.00:  10  bred  Sows  at  $.’5.00.  Registered. 
A.  F  JONES,  P.  O.  Box  117,  Brtdgehampton,  N.  Y. 


For  Berk  shire  Service  Boars 

inquire  HUBBELL  BROS.,  FISHS  EDDY,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  ROW  STOCK  FARM  AYRSHIRKS 
*"  Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale  from  good  producers. 
Herd  established  in  1882.  Correspondence  solicited, 
F  H.  COOKINGHAM,  CHERRY  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


Butter  Profits 

You  ought  to  get  more  butter 
profits.  Jersey  Cattle  mean 
more  butter  profits,  because 
they  yield  more  butter  fat  at 
less  net  cost  of  keep  than  any 
other  breed. 


THE  JERSEY 


excels  In  beauty  of  dairy  type.  She  is  a 
persistent  mtlker.  Jerseys  are  easily  accli¬ 
mated.  They  live  long  and  keep  healthy. 
They  mean  steady  butter  profits.  Write 
now  for  Jersey  facts.  Free  for  the  asking. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

S1«  W  83d  Bt„  New  York 


f  DAIRY  CATTLE  ] 


✓Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.  Increase  your 
profits  by  using 


Blatchford’s  Gall  Meal 


DAIRYMEN 


Your  Profits  will  be 
INCREASED  by  that 

MOST  ECONOMICAL  PRODUCER 

125  GUERNSEY  COW 


If  you  want  such,  write 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  Y  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  GUERNSEY  BULL 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  SALES  LIST 

All  ages;  best  of  stock;  prices  very  low.  This  is  a 
chance  for  you  to  begin  right  and  improve  vour  herd. 

BELLMATH  FARMS,  H.  C.  Crocker  &  Son.  Box  C.  Sennett,  N.Y. 


If  Ynil  Want  filiorncouc  send  for  the  Official  Sales 
II  IUU  YY  dill  bUernbcYb  List  of  the  NEW  YORK 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Box  96.  Peekskill ,  N.  Y. 


EAST  RIVER  HOLSTEINS 

. . . FOR  SALE . .  . 

70  Cows,  prrade  Holstein,  due  to  calve  soon.  The  kind 
that  till  the  pail.  1  O  Registered  2  and  3  year  old  Heifers 
bred  to  good  sires.  10  Registered  Bulls  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice,  with  extra  good  breeding.  1 0  Registered  Bull 
Calves.  Most  of  these  bulls  have  good  A.  R.  O.  Dams, 
aud  large  record  sires. 


BKi.l.  phone  JOHN  B.  WKBSTER 

311-F-5  Dept.  It,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

60  Extra  Fine,  Large,  Heavy  Milking  Cows 

All  young,  nicely  marked  and  due 
to  freshen  within  sixty  days. 

IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD  ONES  COME  AND  SEE  THESE  COWS 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

HAVE  SEVERAL  TH0R0UGH8RED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  YEARLING  BULLS 

for  sale  cheap  at  farmer's  prices.  All  well  grown, 
ready  for  immediate  service,  perfectly  marked,  woll 
bred  and  guaranteed  right  in  every  particular. 

P,  B.  MCLENNAN,  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


Adirondack  Farms 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

The  Greatest  Breeding 
Establishment  in  the  East. 
Imported  and  American 
bred  Percheron, Belgian  and 
Suffolk  stallions  and  marea 
of  unequalled  quality, 
breeding,  style  and  action, 
a  new  importation  of  forty 
head. 

Why  longer  neglect  the 
greatest  possible  source  of 
profit  on  your  farm. 

Better  Horse*,  Better  Farming, 
More  Power,  More  Profits. 

Catalogue  C,  the  finest  ever, 
if  yoa  are  interested. 


50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per¬ 
cheron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W,Green,Middlefield,0, 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &Warren 


DERCHERON  STALLIONS,  with  quality  guaranteed,  n$ 
r  farmer’s  prices  BONNY  BROOK  FARM,  Gardiner,  N.  V. 

The  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

trains  students  in  ail  lines  of  veterinary  work.  Fa¬ 
cilities  unexcelled.  For  catalog,  address  LOUIS  A. 
KLEIN,  Dean,  Dept.  E,  39th  and  Woodland  Ave., 
Philadelphia, 


A  PAIR  0FRS|SXfl-YEAR  OLD  Gftiy  PSTCllBrOn  GSldlDgS 

WEIGHING  3,800  LBS. 

0  B.  GRAHAM,  -  Mention,  St.  Joseph  Co.,  Mich. 


SWITJE 


CHEL00N  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
w  Bred  Sows.  8ervice  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BARNES.  Oxford.  N.  Y. 


Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

Has  bred  more  high-class  hogs  than  any  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Have  sows  bred  for  Spring  litters  and  some 
Summer  farrowed  sow  pigs  that  are  right  to  be  bred 
for  next  Summer  farrow.  Write  me.  Address, 
J.  E.  WATSON.  PROP.,  MARBLEDALE,  CONN. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHWOOD 

We  have  for  sale  service  boars,  brood  sows  and 
pigs,  all  ages.  These  are  sired  by  Berry  ton  Duke’* 
Model,  the  boar  that  headed  the  first  prize  herd  at 
the  Royal  in  1909;  High  wood  Duke  75th,  a  half- 
brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  boar,  at  the  last  In¬ 
ternational,  and  other  boars  of  equal  merit. 

II.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Dundee.  N.  Y. 

DUNLAP’S  MULE-FOOT  HOGS  are  hardy,  prolific  and 
quick  growers.  Box  441.  W’illiamsport,  Ohio 


CHESTKK  WHITES— Two  Registered  Sown, 
bred  for  Spring  farrow.  Eugene  T.  Black,  Scio,  N.  Y. 


Eureka  stock  farm- 

Uegistered  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers. 

2  mos.  to  2  years  old. 

Chester  White.  Po¬ 
land  China  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Pigs,  all  ages. 

Collie  Pups  ami 
variety  of  POULT 
EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Breed  Up— Not 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  It.  F. 
SHANNON.  '.*07  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Ontario  Oliver 

show  animal  in  every  respect.  Price,  $100.  Send 
for  pedigree.  Clovekdale  Farm.  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Prndiir'Prv  for  b'etv  York  City  market 
[lUUUOCie  desiring  information  how  to 
form  branches  of  the  Dairymen  s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  At.bkrt  Manning  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  Tamworth  SWINE 

Two  gilts  of  August  farrow;  weight,  200  lbs. 
each.  Pigs  equal  to  best  of  this  or  any 
other  breed.  From  championship  stock. 

WILL0W0ALE  FARM.  H.  S  Green,  POWHATAN.  OHIO 


C n I*  Qalp — YOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS,  from  Register  of 
I  Ul  oaiG  Merit  cows,  at  prices  you  can  afford. 
JONES’  JERSEY  FARM,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y- 


FOR  SALE-JERSEY  BULL  CALVES.  4  month*. 

old,  St.  Lambert  breeding.  $20.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  •  R.  D.  BUTTON,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


PUT  A  MARK  LIKE  THIS  W  X  on  theCdateDof 
MARCH  19tH  1013 

and  tell  your  wife  and  family  that  on  that  date  you  will  attend  the 

Great  Sale  of  Pure  Bred  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 
at  TRJBKTTOKT,  3NT.  J. 

100 head  Tuberculin-tested.  The  cattle  will  be  consigned  by  New  Jersey  Breeders;  they  are 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Ex-President  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America. 
BERNHARD  MEYER,  owner  of  the  world-wonder,  Valdessa  Scott  2d. 

E.  C.  BRILL,  who  bred  one  of  the  most  famous  Sires  that  ever  lived. 

GEORGE  D.  WILSON  E.  B.  BERGEN 

AMERICAN  LIVE  STOCK  COMPANY  AND  OTHERS. 

Catalogue  will  be  ready  about  March  10th,  aud  will  be  mailed  to  all  who  expect 
to  attend  sale.  Address, 

JACOB  TODD,  Jr.,  Sales  Manager,  SOMERVILLE,  N.  J. 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Are  your  best  cows  paying  all  the  bills  ?  Every  one 
who  takes  up  testing  finds  that  the  majority  of  his  cows 
are  unprofitable.  Often  those  that  appear  beat  prove 
to  be  the  most  worthless. 

The  custom  of  testing  and  weighing  increases  the  demand 
for  purebred  Holsteins.  The  man  who  tests  is  the  kind  of 
a  man  who  sees  the  economy  of  keeping  largo-yield  cows. 
When  a  man’s  dairy  education  reaches  that  stage,  it’s  a 
short  step  to  Holsteins. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  •  Veseriptive  Booklets. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS'N,  ¥.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec  y  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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CROPS’ 

Foreign  Crops. 

The  following  figures  are  given  by  the 
IT.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture  regard¬ 
ing  the  harvest  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
which  begins  in  November  and  extends 
through  February.  In  Argentina  the  wheat 
acreage  was  17,095,490.  Weather  during 
the  growing  season  was  favorable,  and  the 
yield,  198,414,000  bushels,  was  30,000,000 
bushels  in  excess  of  the  previous  year.  In 
oats  there  were  2,940,420  acres,  yielding 
115,879,287  bushels.  Argentina  is  especially 
suited  to  flaxseed  culture  the  crop  this  year 
44,485,679  bushels,  breaking  all  previous 
records.  Australia  produced  83,181,360 
bushels,  an  excess  of  about  9,000,000  over 
the  previous  year. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  gives  the  following  information  :  The 
estimated  production  of  corn  in  Argentina, 
this  season,  is  196,842,000  bushels,  or  66.5 
per  cent,  of  last  season’s  production. 

Prices  prevailing  here  are :  Fat  cattle, 
$7.25  per  100  pounds  ;  feeding  cattle,  $6.50  ; 
hogs,  $7.50 ;  sheep,  $5 ;  lambs,  $7  ;  wheat, 
$1.05;  corn,  50;  oats,  30;  hay,  $10  a  ton; 
butter,  30  cents  a  pound ;  egg's,  25 ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  65;  apples,  75.  J.  w.  c. 

Coshocton,  O. 

Wheat,  $1.04 ;  corn,  53,  retail  65 ;  oats, 
32,  retail,  40.  Milk  delivered  to  customers, 
six  cents.  Cattle,  seven  to  eight ;  hogs, 
7 Mi  to  eight;  veal  nine  cents  a  pound  on 
foot ;  butter,  28,  retail  31  to  32 ;  eggs,  22, 
retail  24.  We  pay  for  sirloin,  20,  round  20. 
Cream  34%  for  butter  fat;  It  runs  one 
cent  below  Elgin  quotations,  is  gathered 
and  sent  to  Canton,  O.  The  price  of  cows 
varies  a  great  deal,  from  $35  to  as  high  as 
$100.  H.  K. 

Bolivar,  O. 

I  will  give  you  the  prices  of  cows  and 
live  stock,  as  I  have  seen  them  sold  at 
public  sales:  Milch  cows  from  $60  to  $90 
each  ;  two-year-old  heifers,  $50 ;  yearlings, 
$20  to  $25.  Iloi-ses  from  $170  to  $225. 
llay  per  ton  $9  to  $12;  oats,  37  to  40; 
corn,  40.  The  farmers  get  $1.70  per  100 
for  milk  In  Akron,  and  it  is  retailed  at 
seven  cents  per  quart.  Dressed  pork,  11 
cents;  live  chickens,  15  to  16;  butter, 
wholesale,  30  cents  per  pound  ;  eggs,  25  to 
27  cents  per  dozen.  J.  l.  h. 

Copley,  O. 

On  account  of  the  unusually  mild  Win¬ 
ter  farmers  as  a  rule  are  putting  in  longer 
hours  than  are  usual  at  this  time  of  year. 
Some  are  getting  out  lumber,  others  are 
pruning  orchards  ;  hardly  anyone  being  Idle. 
A  fair  supply  of  beans  Is  being  handled 
at  the  local  elevators.  At  the  numerous 
auctions  about  the  locality  live  stock  is 
selling  at  record-breaking  prices.  At  one 
sale  held  recently  sheep  with  lamb  sold 
for  $13  per  head.  Buyers  are  paying  eight 
cents  a  pound  live  weight  for  lambs.  Many 
farms  have  been  sold  or  rented  recently. 

Itushville,  N.  Y.  c.  M.  h. 

Cattle  are  being  contracted  for  April  de¬ 
livery  at  seven  cents,  silage  fed.  Hogs  7% 
cents  on  foot  now,  shotes  of  100  to  125 
pounds  are  selling  at  7%  to  8  cents.  Hay, 
loose,  $8  to  $10,  haled,  $9  to  $12.50  at  rail¬ 
road  ;  chickens,  12;  cows  scarce,  $40  to  $75 
as  to  age  and  quality ;  butter,  20 ;  eggs, 
22 ;  potatoes,  65,  wholesale  and  90  retail ; 
corn,  60 ;  wheat,  $1.05 ;  bran,  $26 ;  clover 
seed,  uncleaned,  $10,  recleaned,  $11  to  $12; 
apples,  50;  lioi-scs  (good  ones),  high,  $150 
to  $250.  At  recent  sales  potatoes  brought 
56  and  corn  57  cents.  Cows  in  milk, 
five  months,  best  unbred,  $48.  G.  w.  g. 

Cutler,  O. 

Hay  in  mow,  $10,  baled,  $12;  corn  at 
warehouse,  45  ;  potatoes  from  50  to  60  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality ;  wheat,  $1  per  bushel ; 
oats,  35;  Timothy  seed,  $1.75;  clover  seed, 
$12;  hogs,  $8  per  hundred;  cattle  from 
$5  to  $7.50  per  hundred,  according  to  qual¬ 
ity.  I  have  heai-d  no  price  for  sheep  re¬ 
cently.  Chickens  and  ducks,  10  cents  per 
pound  ;  turkeys,  from  20  to  25  ;  butter, 
from  20  to  30,  according  to  quality ;  eggs 
at  grocery  20  cents  per  dozen.  Thei'e  were 
no  apples  in  this  immediate  neighborhood  ; 
the  adjoining  county  had  a  few  which  they 
sold  fi'om  75  cents  to  $1.25  per  bushel,  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality.  They  are  the  same 
price  at  present  from  the  commission  mer¬ 
chant.  c.  v.  M. 

Canal  Winchester,  O. 

Local  prices  for  staple  farm  crops  are 
about  as  follows:  Corn,  51;  oats,  36; 
wheat,  $1.10;  clover  hay,  $13.50;  Timothy, 
$15.  Milch  cows  from  $40  to  $75  each. 
Butter  will  show  a  wide  range  of  prices 
according  to  quality.  Good  country  butter 
sold  here  to  local  stores  will  bring  from 
30  to  35  cents  per  pound.  Personally 
mine  is  engaged  to  private  customers  at 
35  cents  the  year  around.  Milk  when  de¬ 
livered  to  customers  direct  sells  for  seven 
or  eight  cents  per  quart.  Our  nearest 
creamery  at  Reading,  Ohio,  is  now  paying 
16  cents  per  gallon,  which  must  test  not 
less  than  4  per  cent.  There  are  very  few 
fruit  or  gai'dening  crops  now  for  sale,  but 
in  season  farmers  are  able  to  get  very 
near  the  market  quotations  either  locally 
or  by  hauling  to  city  markets,  with  a  cor¬ 
responding  higher  price  for  selling  direct 
to  consumers.  Our  nearest  canning  factory 
will  pay  30  cents  per  bushel  for  tomatoes 
the  coming  years,  while  the  Cincinnati  fac¬ 
tories  are  reported  to  be  going  to  pay  35 
cents.  w.  p.  K. 

Blue  Ash,  O. 


OHIO  NOTES. 

Gov.  James  Cox  has  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion  calling  for  a  rural  life  and  good  roads 
congi'ess  in  Columbus,  March  12  and  13. 
“To  arrive  at  a  proper  understanding  of 
our  needs,  to  devise  ways  and  means  of 
solving  the  problems  which  confront  us” 
are  the  reasons  given  by  the  Governor  for 
calling  the  gathering.  The  proclamation 
states :  “The  constant  and  steadily  in¬ 

creasing  migration  of  our  people  from  the 
farms  to  the  cities  makes  it  Imperative 
that  we  seek  the  cause,  to  the  end  that 
the  influx  into  the  cities  be  lessened.  The 
disproportionate  number  of  urban  and 
rural  inhabitants  is  a  positive  menace  to 
our  well-being  as  a  people.  The  diminish¬ 
ing  food  supply  grows  ever  more  alarm¬ 


ing,  and  we  must,  as  a  community,  begin 
the  solutions  of  the  greatest  of  all  prob¬ 
lems.” 

The  Ohio  Penitentiary  is  to  house  a 
new  type  of  highwaymen  if  the  first  of  the 
good  roads  measures  is  passed  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  The  bill  provides  that  convicts 
may  be  employed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Administration  in  the  prepai'ation  of  ma¬ 
terial  for  road  construction  and  mainten¬ 
ance.  It  also  provides  that  a  portion  of 
the  earnings  of  each  prisoner  so  employed 
shall  be  credited  to  himself  and  that  10 
per  cent,  of  the  earnings  shall  be  retained 
until  his  release  and  then  turned  over  to 
him.  Already  25  convicts  have  been  so 
used  to  the  result  that  a  model  brick 
highway  has  just  been  completed  in  south 
Fi'anklin  County.  . 

Plans  are  under  way  in  this  State  to 
organize  a  State  oi'ganizatlon  of  Ohio  rod 
and  gun  clubs.  The  plan  grew  out  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Anglers’  Club  of  Columbus 
to  discuss  pending  legislation  concerning 
the  fish  and  game  code  and  more  partic- 
larly,  the  bill  prohibiting  Spring  fishing. 

Another  bill,  that  has  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  is  awaiting  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Senate  that  should  interest 
the  farmer  Is  the  one  that  prohibits  the 
killing  of  skunk  until  1915  and  the  killing 
of  quail  until  1918.  The  skunk  is  the 
greatest  natural  enemy  of  the  commonly 
known  white  grub. 

Between  150  and  200  farmers  and  their 
wives  attended  the  first  “Farmer’s  Week” 
ever  held  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  of 
Ohio  State  University,  February  3  to  7. 
Lectures  by  men  of  national  reputation, 
demonstrations  and  laboratory  work  made 
up  the  principal  part  of  the  work. 

II.  W.  Gazelle,  former  Cleveland  banker, 
serving  a  five-year  sentence  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary,  has  been  paroled  to  take  charge 
of  the  prison  farm.  He  has  made  farm¬ 
ing  the  subject  of  study  in  prison  and 
will  now  make  It  Ills  life’s  work. 

Portage  County  Is  the  first  in  this  State 
to  engage  an  agricultural  counsellor,  II.  I*. 
Miller,  well-known  breeder  and  feeder,  has 
been  selected  for  the  position.  An  im¬ 
provement  association  has  been  formed 
within  the  county  which  has  three  main 
objects  as  their  aim,  namely,  to  Improve 
the  roads,  live  stock  and  farming  in  gen¬ 
eral.  An  engineer  will  be  employed  to 
superintend  the  road  construction. 

G.  B. 


SOUTHERN  OHIO  FRUIT  NOTES. 

We  had  a  few  warm  days,  and  buds 
swelled  quite  a  lot,  but  I  cannot  find  a  dead 
peach  bud  yet.  However,  there  is  plenty  of 
time  to  have  it  happen  yet.  There  is  an 
unusually  good  stand  of  buds.  Spraying 
material  has  been  ordered,  and  some  of  it 
is  here  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  Spring 
operations.  Most  growers  here  plan  to  use 
lime-sulphur  as  an  insurance  against  San 
Jose  scale,  as  the  Ohio  law  says  a  grower 
of  as  many  as  10  fruit  trees  must  spray 
between  the  first  of  November  and  the  first 
of  May  to  prevent  the  spread  of  injurious 
insects'  and  diseases,  etc.  Lime-sulphur  is 
being  sold  by  all  leading  dealei's  around 
here,  and  many  large  growers  are  making 
their  own  concentrated  solutions.  The 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  bought  a  carload 
of  sulphur  and  a  car  of  lime  for  their  use. 
Water  is  cheap  here,  so  why  should  we 
pay  freight  on  it  and  haul  it  seven  to  10 
miles?  Dilute  lime-sulphur  will  be  used 
lai-gely  instead  of  so  much  Bordeaux  the 
coming  Spring  and  Summer.  Boi'deaux  has 
the  reputation  of  causing  the  russeting  of 
the  fruit  when  applied  just  after  the  bloom 
drops.  From  reports  I  learn  that  the  spray 
from  high  pressure  causes  more  russeting 
than  lower  pressure  and  as  there  is  more 
or  less  grit  in  Bordeaux  from  particles  of 
lime  or  sediment,  and  it  is  sent  with  such 
force  that  it  bruises  or  punctures  the  ten¬ 
der  skin  and  causes  the  russeting  or  dwarf¬ 
ing.  l’rof.  Watkins  of  Illinois  is  reported 
as  trying  the  spray  on  paper,  and  with 
very  high  pressure  the  particles  punctured 
holes  which  could  be  seen  with  a  glass,  but 
with  lower  pressui'e  it  did  not,  and  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  125  to  not  higher 
than  180  was  enough  pressure  to  use.  When 
we  used  Bordeaux  with  the  old  hand  pump 
and  about  40  pounds  pressure  we  had 
almost  no  russeting  but  with  the  power 
sprayers  and  higher  pressui'e  we  had  nis- 
seting  on  tender  varieties,  hut  seldom  any 
worth  mentioning  on  Rome  Beauty.  How¬ 
ever  Rome  Beauty  has  a  better  color  or 
finish  when  sprayed  with  dilute  lime-sul¬ 
phur  than  when  sprayed  with  Bordeaux. 
It  seems  that  more  applications  of  a  weak¬ 
er  solution  of  lime-sulphur  will  control 
most  diseases,  and  not  cause  foliage  injury 
or  burning  of  the  fruit ;  still  it  has  not 
been  tried  thoroughly  and  long  enough  to 
prove  it  conclusively.  One  part  to  50 
may  be  strong  enough  for  the  applications 
in  July  and  August,  one  to  40  for  that  in 
May  and  early  June.  We  are  planning  to 
use  quite  a  lot  of  fertilizer  on  the  orchai'ds 
again  this  Spring,  and  nitrate  of  soda 
seems  to  be  the  most  promising  thing  we 
can  find  for  results.  A  carload  or  two 
will  be  bought  for  this  locality. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio.  U.  T.  COX. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  alone 
Is  a  new  one  to  most  of  us.  Usually 
phosphate  and  potash  give  best  results. 


Milk,  per  100  pounds,  $2;  dressed 
poultry,  18  cents;  undressed,  live.  16  cents; 
eggs,  25  cents;  hay,  $16  to  $22  per  ton; 
corn,  $22  per  ton.  i.  b. 

Hopewell,  N.  Y. 

Calves,  10;  hay,  $16  to  $17;  chickens, 
live,  16;  dressed,  18;  eggs,  26;  potatoes, 
75  to  80;  milk,  95  cents  per  100  pounds; 
hogs,  10;  milch  cows,  $60  to  $70;  horses, 
$140  to  $275.  t.  H.  G. 

Concordville,  Pa. 

As  we  are  only  a  few  miles  froixx  Cleve¬ 
land  the  prices  are  somewhat  higher  than 
further  away.  Butter,  dairy,  30  cents; 
eggs,  30  cents;  poultry,  16  to  17  cents; 
apples,  good  grades.  $1  per  bushel;  pota¬ 
toes,  60  to  65  cents  per  bushel  ;  dressed 
hogs,  11  to  11%  cents;  veal,  dressed,  12% 
to  15  cents;  wheat,  $1.14;  corn.  72  cents”; 
oats.  38  cents.  Hay,  Timothy,  $16  to 
$16.50;  clover,  somewhat  cheaper.  Grade 
cows  sell  from  $50  to  $60;  draft  horse 
teams  will  bring  $500 ;  small  horses  from 
$175  to  $200.  c.  A.  v. 

Brunswick,  O. 


A  Hint 

of  the 

VALUES 

in  the 


Tripie  Panel 
Auto-Seat 

Buggy 


fHBffinijmouii 


Roebuck 


Over  49,000 
sold  because 

farmers  can  easily 
see  the  value  offered. 

Up  to  the  minute  in  style  and 
finish.  Materials  and  construction 
that  make  it  easy  for  us  to  guarantee 
absolute  satisfaction  during  the  entire  life 
of  the  buggy.  Triple  panel  auto  seat,  genu¬ 
ine  leather  upholstering,  highest  type  body 
construction,  triple  braced  shafts,  best  wheels 
made,  full  wrought  fifth  wheel,  real  long  distance 
self  oiling  axle.  New  Style  Auto  Skeleton  Top. 
Shipped  from  warehouse  near  you.  Price,  $59.90. 

Over  100  Other  Bargains 

You  should  have  the  Sears-Roebuck  Vehicle  Book  before  you 
order  your  new  buggy,  surrey,  wagon  or  vehicle  of  any  kind.  It 
is  a  reliable  guide  to  highest  quality,  lowest  prices  and  the  greatest 
value  for  every  dollar.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors,  contains 
complete  and  accurate  descriptions  of  over  100  styles  of 
vehicles.  You  will  find  it  easy  to  select  the  vehicle 
you  want,  and  easy  to  compare  our  quality 


Send  a  Postal  Now 

Thousands  of  others  are  saving  from 
$35.00  to  $50.00  by  ordering  their  vehicles 
through  the  Sears-Roebuck  Special 
Vehicle  Book.  Why  not  send  a  postal 
card,  see  for  yourself  the  many  styles, 
the  snappy  designs  and  the  low  prices? 

Read  how  they  are  made  and  what  they  are 
made  of.  Read  our  straightforward  guaran¬ 
tee  of  absolute  satisfaction.  Then  decide 
where  you  will  buy  your  vehicles  for  1913, 

But  send  for  the  book  now.  A  postal 
will  do. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Chicago. 


iOPS  Grow  F ast  in  a  P ulverized 


Yes!  there’s  the  secret:  —  a  finely- 
divided  soil  for  the  little  roots  to  get 
moisture  and  fo<  d  from.  Our  disc 
harrows  do  the  trick.  The  Yankee 
Pulverizer  is  perfectly  balanced,  has  easy 


Seed-Bed 


draft  and  cuts  to  a  uniform  depth  from  end  to  end  of  gangs.  No  ridge  be¬ 
tween  center  of  gangs.  Since  the  gangs  are  not  fastened  to  a  bar  they  act  entirely 
independent  of  each  other.  Buy  this  season,  Mr.  Farmer,  one  of 

-  YANKEE 

PULVERIZERS 

Another  good  ono  is  our  Chicopee  Disc  Harrow.  Has  two  levers  giving  wide  range  of  adjustment  on  unovon 
or  hillside  land  The  draft  is  such  that  the  pull  is  along  the  lino  of  least  resistance.  Easy  riding  too. 
Fine  for  Man  and  Beast.  Catalog  describes  features. 

Dealers  sell  the  Chicopee  lino.  If  none  aro  near  you  writo  us.  Free  Catalog  —Our  60  years  experience  is 
behind  every  tool  illustrated  Send  for  it  and  select  the  implement  suited  to  your  needs. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO..  Box  No. 75.  -  _Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Chicopee 
Two-Lever 
Disc  Harrow 


BOOK  FREE 

“The  Soil 
and 

Intensive 
Tillage. 


Follow  Our  Advice— It  Pays 


Cutaw&v\ 


Practice  intensive  tillage.  Our  new  48-page 
book,  “  The  Soil  and  Intensive  Tillage tells 
why  and  how.  And  it  is  free  for  the  asking. 

Implements  are  made  expressly  for 
intensive  tillage.  They  are  de¬ 
signed  and  constructed  with  that 
onepointalwaysin  view.  TheCuT- 
y  Grove  II  ahixow,  shown  to  the  left,  is  onl  y  oneof 
hundred  styles  and  sizes  that  we  make.  Therein  a 
Cutaway  for  practically  every  tillage  purpose.  Ask 
your  dealer  toshovv  you  Cutaway  disk  plowsand  har¬ 
rows.  I  f  he  can’t  supply  your  needs  wi  tha  Cutaway, 
write  us.  Under  noconsiderationacceptasubstitute. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO..  839  Main  St.,  Hlgganum,  Conn. 

Makers  of  the  original  CLARK  “cutaway"  disk  harrows 


Original 
and  Only 
Low-down 


Spreader  ^ 


Spreads  all 
Manures. 


Not  a  mere  unlnader— does  not  dump  in  piles.  The  only  spreader  with  double 
beaters  and  revolving  distributing  paddles,  which  cut  the  manure  Into  shreds  and  w 
spread  It  evenlu  over  three  full  rows— 5  to  7  feet.  No  choking.  No  bunching.  Low- 
down.  Easy  to  load.  Tracks  with  standard  wagon.  Easy  haul  for  double  team.  Solid 
bottom  which  never  warps,  breaks  or  wears  out 


No  cog  or  bevel  gears, 
jde. 


_  _  _  _  Only  perfect 

endless  conveyor— cannot  slip,’  All  power  direct  from  rear  axle.  Only  two  levers  to  operate, 
Strong  metal  wheels.  Absolutely  necessary  for  every  grain  and  fruit  fanner. 

Writ,  for  New  Catalog,  show.  flcw  Spreader  Co.,  119  Sycamore  St.,Coldwater, 


picture,  and  de.crlbc. 


Pulverizes. 
Never  Clogs. 
3-row  Spread. 
Solid  Bottom*. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKEH 


The  Henyard. 


PROFIT  IN  THE  POULTRY  BUSINESS. 

Of  poultry  writings  I  enjoy  none  better 
than  those  of  Mr.  Cosgrove.  And  then  the 
story  of  his  life  as  given  in  “The  Business 
Hen”  is  very  interesting.  I  was  particu¬ 
larly  edified  and  amused  by  his  pertinent 
reference  to  the  Hogan  system,  page  277. 
Now  Mr.  Cosgrove  is  honest,  and  is  very 
careful  in  his  statements.  Can  you  not 
get  him  to  shod  some  real  light  on  the 
absorbing  question  of  poultry  profits?  Be¬ 
tween  the  six  and  odd  dollars  profit  per 
hen  claimed  to  have  been  realized  on  a 
large  commercial  plant  in  New  Jersey,  and 
the  “little  or  no  profit  in  the  business,” 
there  is  a  mighty  wide  discrepancy ;  this 
of  course  may  be  due  to  a  humber  of  fac¬ 
tors.  a.  c. 

New  York. 

Usually  the  truth  is  found  about  half 
way  from  the  extremes.  That  the  Com¬ 
ings  actually  made  a  profit  of  $6.30  per 
hen  is  not  at  all  impossible  in  their  way 
of  figuring ;  for  they  got  more  than  the 
market  price  for  the  eggs,  and  sold  the 
pullets  after  10  months  of  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  for  breeders  at  $2  each,  which  is 
about  four  times  what  they  would  have 
brought  for  meat.  They  cut  out  the  loss 
of  the  moulting  season,  in  which  for  two 
to  three  months  the  hen  produces  noth¬ 
ing,  and  eats  up  part  of  the  profit  she 
has  previously  made.  They  put  a  new 
lot  of  pullets  into  the  houses  and  im¬ 
mediately  force  egg  production  as  much 
as  possible  by  feeding  green  cut  meat 
and  bone  to  the  extent  of  one-half  the 
mash.  They  simply  deduct  the  cost  of 
feed  from  amount  received  for  eggs  and 
fowls.  Interest  on  capital  invested,  al¬ 
lowance  for  depreciation  of  plant,  and 
for  labor  other  than  their  own,  if  there 
was  any,  are  not  considered.  They 
cut  the  labor  cost  by  keeping  1500  birds 
in  one  house.  This  is  the  intensive  sys¬ 
tem. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Tillinghast  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  opposite  or  extensive  system. 
He  covers  30  acres  with  colony  houses 
holding  about  50  birds ;  enough  feed 
is  put  in  a  big  hopper  to  last  a  week 
or  more.  Wheat  screenings  is  the  bulk 
of  the  food  used.  These  are  White 
Leghorns ;  they  can  go  to  a  brook  for 
drink  if  it  is  not  frozen,  eat  snow  if 
there  is  any,  or  go  without  when  there 
isn’t.  No  attempt  is  made  to  get  many 
eggs  in  Winter;  but  these  birds  which 
have  roughed  it  all  Winter  respond 
quickly  to  good  feed  and  care  in  the 
Spring  when  fertile  eggs  are  wanted  to 
go  into  his  incubators,  for  “day-old 
chicks”  are  his  main  source  of  profit. 
30.000  chicks  even  at  10  cents  each  is 
$3,000.  Not  a  bad  income,  allowing 
that  enough  sales  are  made  from  eggs 
and  other  sources  to  pay  for  food  con¬ 
sumed. 

Mr.  Tillinghast  will  not  give  exact 
figures  of  profit  to  any  one,  although 
often  solicited  to  do  so;  but  it  is  sure 
he  would  not,  or  could  not,  continue 
in  the  business  for  years,  if  there  was 
“no  profit  in  it."  Foxes  have  dug  holes 
and  had  young  in  the  lot  with  his  poul¬ 
try,  thieves  on  two  legs  have  also  both¬ 
ered  him,  but  he  still  continues  the  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  obtain 
“exact  figures  of  profit  or  loss  from 
commercial  plants,"  as  this  correspond¬ 
ent  suggests,  Results  vary  from  year 
to  year;  a  neighbor  who  keeps  about 
600  head  has  not  had  half  the  profit 
this  Winter  from  his  flock  that  he  did 
last  Winter.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to 
average  the  results.  I  found  that  I 
could  pretty  safely  count  on  $1.50  per 
hen  annual  profit;  when  I  was  selling 
all  my  eggs  at  market  prices,  and  buy¬ 
ing  all  the  feed.  Of  course  another 
man  might  with  the  same  fowls  make 
more  profit  than  I  did;  or  he  might  not 
make  any  profit  and  incur  a  loss.  I 
don’t  think  there  is  any  business  in 
which  the  personality  of  the  individual 
counts  for  more  than  in  the  poultry 
business.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


Disinfecting  Incubator  and  Eggs. 

Will  Buchanan  Burr,  M.  D.,  advise  in 

regard  to  thorough  disinfection  of  ma¬ 
chine  after  each  hatch,  i.  e.,  is  lysol 
practical  and  what  per  cent,  solution  should 
be  used?  Should  machine  be  well  aired 
and  dried  before  starting  next  hatch  after 
using  said  disinfection?  About  the  sterili¬ 
zation  of  eggs,  does  he  mean  the  eggs 
should  be  dipped  in  bichloride  solution  or 
washed,  and,  what  strength  solution? 
For  instance,  the  following  table  is  gener¬ 
ally  found  labeled  on  bichloride  bottles : 
J‘1000  solution  1  tablet  in  1  pint  water 

1-L000  solution  1  tablet  in  2  pints  water 

l-.>ii()0  solution  1  tablet  in  3  pints  water 

I  have  started  a  new  machine  and  the 

hrst  test  (7th  day)  showed  94  2-10%  fertile, 
the  second  tost  (15th  day)  showed  92% 
live  germs.  Have  never  been  troubled  with 
whice  diarrhoea,  hut  consider  it  necessary 
to  use  a  preventive.  f  p.  p. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

T  do  not  know  lysol  solution  ;  have  used 
kretol  or  kreolin  or  creoctde,  they  are 
all  coal  tar  products  saponified  and  any 
of  them  will  do.  After  each  hatch  scrape 
off  with  a  dull  knife  all  blood,  shells  and 
excreta  from  the  wire  hatching  trays,  then 


wash  them  with  a  brush  with  a  solution 
as  above,  washing  sides  of  machine  as  far 
as  you  can  reach.  Scrape  off  the  burlap, 
floor  of  chick  trays  and  wash  sides  and 
burlap  clean  in  same  solutions.  As  burlap 
wears  out  replace  with  new.  Put  trays 
back  in  machine,  close  it,  and  heat  it  up 
until  trays  are  dry.  Then  put  in  nest  eggs. 
Dissolve  one  standard  bichloride  tablet  in 
two  quarts  of  filtered  water,  and  dip  the 
clean  eggs  in  this  solution,  laying  them 
on  bagging  or  cloths  until  dry,  as  the 
bichloride  will  eat  into  the  wire  trays  and 
stain  the  eggs.  All  manure  and  other  filth 
should  be  scraped  from  the  eggs  before 
dipping.  If  stock  is  known  to  be  healthy 
after  one  or  two  hatchings  the  dipping  may 
be  abandoned,  but  the  treatment  of  ma¬ 
chine  must  be  kept  up. 

BUCHANAN  BURR,  M.  D. 


The  Cornell  Formula. 

On  page  1,140  you  gave  a  formula  for 
feeding  hens,  recommended  by  the  Cornell 
Experiment  Station  :  GO  pounds  wheat ;  60 
pounds  corn ;  30  pounds  oats ;  30  pounds 
buckwheat.  Dry  mash :  60  pounds  corn- 
meal  ;  60  pounds  wheat  middlings ;  30 
pounds  wheat  bran :  10  pounds  Alfalfa ; 
30  pounds  oil  meal;  50  pounds  beef  scraps; 
one  pound  salt.  Will  you  tell  me  how 
many  chickens  that  will  feed,  how  much 
each  day,  also  information  regarding  the 
Cornell  gasoline  brooders  and  Cornell  type 
brooder  houses  and  feed  hoppers? 

Norfolk,  Va.  f.  j.  a. 

This  dry  mash  is  to  be  kept  before  the 
fowls,  in  hoppers,  which  are  opened  at 
noon,  and  the  fowls  allowed  all  that  they 
will  eat  through  the  rest  of  the  day.  The 
grain  is  to  be  mixed,  and  fed  in  the  litter 
night  and  morning,  one  quart  or  more  to 
each  25  fowls.  As  a  rule,  the  fowls  should 
eat  about  half  as  much  dry  mash,  by 
weight,  as  whole  grain,  and  this  amount 
may  be  regulated  by  increasing  or  diminish¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  grain  fed.  Grain  being 
preferred  by  the  fowls,  they  will  fill  up 
on  it,  if  given  the  opportunity,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  eating  the  mash. 

A  request  directed  to  the  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y., 
will  bring  you  their  bulletin  describing  the 
Cornell  gasoline  heated  brooder  house  in 
detail.  Space  will  not  permit  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  here.  m.  b.  d. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thk 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

D  UF  F  ORPINGTON  FOGS  $1.2f>  per  IS.  Owen  Farms  prize  strain. 

1J  Fawn  Indian  Runner  Eggs,  white  cg£  strain,  $l.f>0  i»er  11. 

T.  II.  METTLER,  •  •  •  •  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 

fnrHatrtlin<rfrom  high  Class 8.C. White Deg- 
Cgga  1U1  nfllOlllllg  horns.  Hardy  and  healthy. 
Great  chalk-white  egg  producers.  Prices  right.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  Maple  Grove  Farm,  Box  R,  Smithville,  N.  Y. 

W/HITE  8  BUFF  ROCK  EGGS  for  hatching.  Silver  enp  wln- 
"ners  at  the  great  Morristown  show.  M ammoth  Pe¬ 
kin  Ducks.  Catalogue  free.  Peter  Henry,  Flanders,  N.  J. 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED 

Hatching  Kgm>  ami  breeding  stock  lor  sale  from  mv  famous  Hock 
of  heaviest-laying  dark  licda  in  America. 

VIBKRT  RED  FARM.  Box  1,  WESTON.  N.  J. 

BARRED  ROCKS  }(re,i  inTthe  very  best  blood 

VVV/V,rkO  hues.  Eggs.  $1  per  sittin°” 

$5  per  100.  CHflS.  T.  DOWNING,  R.  2,  West  Chester.  Pa. 

IIVING  KGG  MACHINES-R.  C.  Buff  Leg- 
■"  horns.  Most  beautiful  and  hardy  of  fowls.  Eggs 
$2  per  la.  Circular.  W.  J.  Thomson,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

CINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  8  S.  C.  R.  1.  RE0  EGGS 

for  hatching.  Bred  for  size,  vigor,  and  large 
egg®— ail  on  free  range.  $1.50  per  15,  $6.00  per 
100.  J.  S.  KKNSLKK,  Terryvllle,  N.  V. 

UJHITE  Wyandotte  Eggs  for  Hatching 
—Choice  Stock.  51.00  per  15  :  54.00  per 

bnDdred.  M.  W.  Bell,  11  add  on  field ,  N.  J, 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

$1  per  15  ;  $6  per  100;  from  an  extra  large  sized  and 
one  of  the  host-laying  strains  of  S.  0.  W.  Leghorns 
in  existence.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa,  New  York 

PEKIN  DIJCK-Heus-  Ib-akes,  Geese  and 

J L'U'‘'rk‘  Pearl  Guineas  for  sale. 
VERNON  H.  TIGER,  -  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE-^?  ?INGLE  C0MB  WH,TE  LEGHORN 

,, the  large  laying  kind.  $1  each. 
GUO.  I,.  FERRIS  jfc  SON,  Atwater  N.  Y. 

Si  LEGHORNS — Eggs  for  hatching 

..  -*rol2}.  fine-laying  and  prize-winning  stock.  Eggs 
$1.50  to  $,t  per  15.  George  McCann,  R.  R.  2.  Caraopolis,  Pa. 

CILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTES,  I.D.  Keller,  W.  U.  Dunn  A 

W  Oak  Uwn  strains.  Most  beautiful  fowl.  Excellent  layers 

IS  ejTKs  $1.50  and  $2.  F.  M.  SWART.  Margarotvillo,  N.  Y. 

EXTRA  LAYING  STRAIN  White  Wyandottes. 

u  kggs,  $1.50  and  $2  per  15.  W.  J.  THOMSON,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Prize-Winning  Strains-"1^, 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds;  Brown,  White  Leghorns! 

Dark,  Light  Brahmas;  Eggs, 
$k.a0, 15.  Catalog  free.  A  few  choice  breeders  for 
sale  F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

HATCHING  EGGS-  Purebred  S.  C.  W.  Leohorns.  All  Pens 

■»  laid  more  than  fifty  percent  since  November  16. 
Setting  $1.50;  three  settings $1.00;  per  hundred  $7.00l 
Guaranteed.  F.  A.  Clement,  Richmond,  Mass. 

35  v**r,«ti«®.  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese, 

Fine  stock  and  oggi 

reasonable.  mg  illustrated  circular  Free 

JOHN  E.  HEATW01E,  Box  22.  -  -  HARRISONBURG,  VA. 

CAWN  AND  WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER 

r,  S.  0  White  Leghorns.  Eggs,  day- 

old  Chicks  uud  Ducklings  from  bred-to-lay.  free- 
range  stock  at  farmer's  prices.  Catalogue  free 
PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM.  Clayton?  N/y! 

PARCEL  POSTfTOS 

Free  delivery.  FRANK  HYDE,  Peeksidll?N.#Y! 

R.  1.  WHITES  Lead  the  Reds 

Booklet  free.  J.  A.  JOCOY.  TOVVANDA,  PA. 

Rose  Comb  Buff  Leghorns”*1* 

Madison  Square  Garden.  Grand  Central  Palace;  all 
big  shows  this  season:  hatching  eggs  and  stock  for 
sale  FRED  BERTRAM.  Bound  Brook.  N.  J 

WANTFn-puRE  MAPLE  SUGflR  AN0  SYRUP.  Also 
n  Mil  ILL*  correspondence  with  some  poultry 
raiser  for  weekly  shipments  of  soft  roasters. 
Can  use  fancy  hennery  browns  and  whites. 
Make  us  a  trial  shipment.  No  commissions. 
K.  l.OHSKN,  8 83  3rd  Are.,  N.  Y.  C. 


SeeWHAT 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  BIG  FREE  CATALOGUE  and  LEARN  JUST  WHY  IT  PAYS 
TO  BUY  WHERE  THERE  ARE  NO  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS  TO  PAY 


m 

bui  nn&n&  intnt  ft nt  HU  RRIUULLMtn  d  mUMI5  IU  rAI 

JQfThiB  Book  will  fully  explain  to  yon  the  United  Factories  plan  of  selling.  It  will  tell  you  just  why\|fjl 
f  many  thousands  of  American  people  have  adopted  this  way  of  buying  because  it  meant  a  saving  ' 

to  them- --it  will  explain  why  we  were  successful  with  our  own  factory,  and  why  nineteen  other 
'  factories  joined  us---it  will  tell  you  why  one  selling  organization  can  sell  the  products  of  these 
united  factories  at  little  more  expense  than  it  could  handle  the  output  of  one.  You  know  that  cut¬ 
ting  across  lots  often  saves  steps— Buying  from  the  United  Factories  Is  cutting  across  lots  In 
selling— It  is  the  short  cut  between  you  and  the  factory,  with  no  grasping  middleman  holding  out  his 
1  hand  to  take  gcxxl  liar d -earned  money  out  of  your  pocket.  This  book  will  also  explain  to  you  our  Profit- 
Sharing  Plan,  v’h’ch  means  a  further  savingof  dollars  to  you. 


JILT-IN  INSURANCE 
^%?EXCELL 
PROOFING 


Roofing  Engineer  Service  Free 

Let  us  know  the  size  of  building  you  wa  *; 
to  cover-- We  will  tell  you  iust  now  luch 
roofing  you  will  need,  and  now  to  lay  it— 
We  will  tell  you  whrt  is  best  for  you, 

URITO  Excell  Metal  Roofing  Is  New— - 
It  is  the  kind  that  wears— It  is  made  by  the 
Open  Hearth  process— Every  sheet  is  full 
weight  and  full  gauge.  By  buying  now  you 
will  get  the  benefit  of  our  extremely  low 
prices.  SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES. 
You  will  then  see  why  it  does  not  pay  to  put 
your  money  into  wrecked  second-hand 
roofing.  We  wantvou  to  see  UNI  TO  Excell 
Metal  Roofing— Test  it— feel  how  stiff  it  is 
—Feel  the  Life  that  Is  In  It,  and  you  will 
know  why  it  lasts  longer  than  any  other. 
Write  today  for  book  on  Metal  Roofing 
and  don't  fail  to  make  your  wants  known. 


MAKES  MONEYforYOU 


It  protects  your  pocket  book  against 
needless  outlay  for  repairs— It  makes 
yonr  buildings  look  better— It  maks. 

yoor  building,  worth  moro  money. 

Don’t  take  our  word  for  this,  but 
write  lor  our  big  Paint  Book  fna. 
Learn  what  bankers  and  real 
estate  men  have  to  say  about  how 
UNITO  Paints  Increasa  property 
values— Learn  what  painters  say 
about  UNITO  Paints— Every  line  in 
this  book  means  money  in  your  pocket. 
Weship  UNITO  Paints  to  you  direct 
from  the  best  equipped  paint  factory 
in  America— That’s  why  we  can  give 
better  quality  at  lower  prices.  Wrlto 
lor  this  book  today,  and  with  it 
we  will  send  you  free  samples. 


Bu^y  Buying 


Do  you  know  how  lo  Test  a 
vehicle?  It  will  pay  you  to 
learn,  because  you  should 
not  buy  ary  vehicle  without 
thoroughly  testing  it — this  means  longer  lived 
vehicles,  and  prevents  accidents. 

VEHICLE  TEST  BOOK  FREE. 

We  ask  you  in  all  fairness  to  yoursel  f ,  that  If  you 
are  going  to  buy  a  vehicle,  to  read  this  book  and 
then  ask  any  dealer  whowantsto  sell  you  a  vehicle, 
to  make  these  same  tests.  UNITO  Vehicles  are  not 
only  tested, but  they’re  guaranteed— Guaranteed  for 
throe  long  years.  Write  lor  the  book  today. 


90c 

Buys 
A  Full  Roll 
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we  WILL  SEND  SAMPLES  «fREE 

We  are  not  afraid  to  have  you  test  our  noofing- 
UNITO  Ready  Roofing  is  so  good  that  it  will 
stand  any  test  you  can  put  it  to— Its  price  is  so  low 
that  you’ll  besurprisea  when  you  get  our  book. 

Wrlto  for  the  book  and  we  will  tellyou  just  how 
to  test  Ready  Roofing.  We  will  also  give  you  the 
best  expert  Roofing  advice.  UNITO  Roofing  comes 
to  you  direct  from  the  factory— That’s  why  you 
get  high  quality  at  prices  that  none  can  beat. 
UNITO  Ready  Roofing  must  give  straight  satis¬ 
faction  or  No  Pay.  Write  For  The  Book  Today 
land  Learn  How  To  Save  Roooflnq  Dollars. 


Send  for  the  United  Factories  1913  Combined 
Catalogs.  This  big  book  will  explain  to  you  how 
the  uniting  of  twenty  great  factories  makes  your 

money  buy  more— Explains  our  great  United  _ _ 

Factories  Profit-Sharing  Plan,  that  permits  you  to  join  our  vast  armvof  co-operative  buyers  who  share 
In  our  profits.  Beside  the  items  mentioned  above,  it  also  tells  about  UNITO  Wall  Board,  Gasoline 
Engines,  Incubators,  Fence,  Stoves,  Harnoss,  Sewing  Machines,  Farm  Implements  and  Furnacea 
In  writing  be  sure  to  mention  what  articles  you  are  Interested  In  and  we  will  explain  how  you  can 
become  a  Profit-sharing  member  of  the  United  Factories  and  get  back  5  percent  on  all  you  purchase. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.  919  United  Factories  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Water  to  Float  a  Navy 

If  all  of  the  water  which  has  been  pumped  by  Aermotors  could  be 
collected  in  one  great  body,  it  would  form  a  sea  on  which  all  the  navies  of 
the  world  could  maneuver.  But  you  do  not  have  to  pump  oceans  of  water 
to  supply  your  own  needs.  What  you  want  is  some  reliable  and  econom¬ 
ical  power  which  will  supply  plenty  of  water  for  your  house,  bam  and  fields. 

An  Aermotor  of  suitable  size  erected  on  a  tower  of  proper 
height  will  do  the  work  for  you  without  bother  or  worry 
and  with  practically  no  expense. 

Power  for  Pumping 

It  costs  nothing  for  power  if  you  use  an  Aermotor  to  do  your 
pumping.  More  water  is  pumped  by  Aermotors  for  stock  and 
domestic  purposes  than  by  any  other  kind  of  pumping  machinery. 
They  do  their  work  silently,  surely  and  satisfactorily.  Aermotors 
have  been  pumping  water  faithfully  for  the  past  25  years.  Go  to 
any  part  of  the  inhabited  world  today  and  you  will  find  the  Aermotor 
there  ahead  of  you.  From  Alaska  to  Patagonia,  from  Hongkong 
to  Liverpool,  from  Siberia  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  on  all  the 
islands  of  the  sea  you  will  find  them.  You  cannot  travel  far  today 
without  seeing  an  Aermotor  standing  out  as  the  most  prominent 
object  in  the  landscape.  Aermotors  have  gone  everywhere  because 
wherever  they  have  gone  they  have  been  found  to  be  the  most 
economical,  and  most  reliable  device  for  pumping  water. 

Count  the  Cost 

The  price  of  gasoline  has  taken  a  big  jump.  It  is  likely  to  go  up 
again  any  day.  The  air  is  free  and  the  supply  is  inexhaustible.  No 
one  can  comer  your  source  of  power  if  you  use  an  Aermotor  for 
pumping  water.  The  first  cost  of  an  Aermotor  is  small,  the  upkeep 
is  almost  nothing,  the  service  is  most  satisfactory.  Anyone  who 
has  used  an  Aermotor  will  never  be  satisfied  with  any  other  pump¬ 
ing  device.  It  was  the  first  steel  windmill  and  has  always  been  the 
best.  Aermotor  Galvanized  Steel  Towers  are  best,  too. 

“Storage  Solves  the  Water  Problem** 

We  have  just  issued  a  large  hanger,  16  x  44  inches,  on  the  above 
subject.  It  contains  over  100  pictures  of  Aermotor  outfits  which 
have  been  pumping  water  for  the  farmers  of  one  community  for 
from  1  to  20  years.  These  picures  have  been  made  from  the  finest 
lot  of  farm  photographs  that  have  ever  been  taken.  If  you  will  put 
V  UP  of  these  hangers  in  your  living  room  it  will  be  the  most 
'  ;  talked  about  object  there.  It  is  100  pictures  in  one  and  each  indi- 
'  vidual  picture  shows  a  prosperous  farm  where  the  Aermotor  is 
‘  used  for  supplying  all  the  water  required.  This  hanger  gives  val¬ 
uable  information  about  the  storage  of  water  for  household  and 
'  stock  purposes.  You  should  certainly  have  one.  It  is  free  for  the 
asking.  Just  one  word  “Hanger"  on  a  postal  card,  with  your 
name  and  address,  will  bring  it. 

•Aermotor  Co.  Chicago 


BLACK  LEGHORN  KGGS-For  hateliing-the 
kind  that  lay.  (L  E.  HAMPTON.  PiTTSTOWH,  N.  J. 

VREELAND’S  BUFF  ROCKS 

Layers  and  winners.  A  few  eggs  to  spare  at 
$2.00  per  15.  $5.00  per  60. 

A.  L.  VRKELAND,  N utley,  New  Jersey 


Baby  Chicks — Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes.  Bred  to  lay.  Prices  right. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

WMITF  Oti>( ncton  Cockerels,  Ajnlt  hatched,  $2.00  each;  I.  K 
TV  111  I  k  Drakce.  GKO.  BOWD1SH,  Kspeiance,  New  York 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Drop  Fruit  for  Pigs. 

To  what  extent  can  drop  apples  and 
peaches  be  used  in  feeding  pigs,  and  how 
much  grain  would  they  have  to  be  fed  in 
addition?  I  have  a  large  apple  and  peach 
orchard,  and  am  thinking  of  raising  pigs 
in  order  to  utilize  the  waste  apples  and 
peaches,  if  it  would  be  profitable.  The 
fruit  would  have  to  be  gathered  and  fed 
as  my  orchards  are  still  young,  so  would 
be  afraid  to  turn  pigs  into  them.  F.  s.  H. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Our  practice  is  to  begin  with  a  few 
apples  or  peaches  and  gradually  increase 
until  the  hogs  eat  all  they  want.  Then 
we  keep  the  fruit  constantly  before  them 
in  boxes  or  troughs  protected  so  the  hogs 
cannot  trample  the  fruit  in  the  mud.  This 
fruit  will  supply  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  the  needed  grain.  Corn  is  excellent 
to  feed  with  the  fruit.  Do  not  expect  much 
gain,  for  such  culls  have  not  great  feeding 
value.  Keep  wood  ashes  and  salt  before  the 
pigs. 


Ration  for  Milch  Cows. 

Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  milch  cows, 
Ilolstein,  recently  fresh,  weighing  from  900 
to  1200  pounds?  For  roughage  I  have 
plenty  of  corn  silage  with  but  little  corn 
in  it ;  plenty  of  Timothy  hay.  I  also  have 
plenty  of  oats  that  I  can  get  ground  at  the 
mill.  I  can  buy  the  following  feeds :  Oil 
meal,  $1.70  per  100 ;  gluten  feed,  $1.45 ; 
cornmeal,  $1.15 ;  cotton-seed  meal,  $1.50 ; 
bran,  $1.20.  How  much  feed  for  pounds 
of  milk  per  cow  should  I  feed?  w.  f.  g. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  mixture  of  three  parts,  by  weight,  of 
cotton-seed  meal,  two  parts  cornmeal,  and 
two  parts  bran  will  be  in  the  correct  pro¬ 
portions,  or  if  you  wish  to  use  oats,  equal 
parts  ground  oats  and  cotton-seed  meal 
will  have  about  the  same  feeding  value. 
Feed  about  one  pound  of  grain  to  3% 
pounds  of  milk,  daily.  Feed  grain  twice 
a  day,  and  preferably  scattered  over  the 
silage.  C.  L.  M. 


Fattening  Pigs. 

I  have  some  late  Fall  pigs  that  I  am 
fattening  to  dispose  of  in  April.  What  is 
the  most  economical  grain  to  feed?  I 
have  been  feeding  about  one-third  bran 
and  two-thirds  cornmeal  by  measure  all 
scalded  and  some  salt  in  it.  I  have  fed 
it  warm  ;  I  think  the  pigs  eat  it  up  cleaner. 
We  give  $1.25  per  hundred  for  meal,  $1.30 
for  bran  ;  for  low  grade  flour  we  give  $2.50 
for  140  pounds.  L.  B.  E. 

New  York. 

A  mixture  of  four  parts  (by  weight)  of 
middlings,  four  parts  cornmeal  and  one 
part  oil  meal  would  be  better.  Middlings 
have  twice  the  value  of  bran  for  pig  feed¬ 
ing,  not  on  account  of  their  composition, 
but  because  of  their  greater  digestibility. 
Low-grade  flour  at  $2.50  per  140  pounds 
would  be  better  than  bran  at  $1.30  per 
100  pounds,  and  could  be  used  in  the 
above  mixture  instead  of  middlings,  if  de¬ 
sired.  Scalding  the  feed  increases  its  di¬ 
gestibility  somewhat,  and  in  cold  weather 
it  is  better  if  fed  warm.  c.  L.  M. 


Protein  in  Mixed  Feed. 

Would  you  tell  me  the  cost  of  protein 
per  pound  in  some  of  the  standard  makes 
of  dairy  feed?  For  instance  one  stock 
feed  analyzes  8%  protein,  3.70%  fat, 
11.95%  fiber.  We  pay  $1.50  per  hundred 
for  it.  M-  H* 

Ohio. 


is,  one  analyzing  16  to  20  per  cent,  of 
protein  would  probably  compare  favorably 
with  a  home  mixture,  as  to  quality  and 
price.  There  is  no  better  grain  for  horses 
than  oats.  A  mixture  of  two  parts  (by 
weight)  of  oats  and  one  part  corn,  ground 
together,  is  a  good  one  for  horses  hard  at 
work,  and  by  some  is  preferred  to  oats 
alone.  1  think  a  good  rule  for  horses  at 
work  is  one  pound  of  the  corn-and-oats 
mixture  and  one  pound  of  hay,  daily,  per 
100  pounds  of  animal.  But  of  course  the 
feeder  must  exercise  judgment,  as  the  needs 
of  horses  are  not  entirely  alike.  If  the 
work  is  very  hard  the  above  ration  might 
need  increasing  a  little.  c.  l.  m. 


Peameal  and  Flaxseed  for  Cows. 

I  wish  to  know  about  the  use  of  ground 
peas  for  cows  in  milk.  Oil  meal  costs  us 
four  cents  per  pound  here,  and  other  feeds 
are  high  also.  Peas  grow  excellently. 
Would  they  be  safe  to  feed  and  would  they 
take  the  place  to  any  extent  of  oil  meal? 
How  much  should  be  fed  in  connection  with 
crushed  oats  and  wheat,  pea  and  oat  hay 
and  Alfalfa?  Is  there  any  harm  in  feeding 
straight  ground  flaxseed?  How  much?  Jer¬ 
sey  cows,  five  to  10  quarts  per  milking. 
Would  peas  be  good  for  horses  and  sheep? 
IIow  much?  g.  f.  h. 

Rathdrum,  Idaho. 

The  protein  content  of  peas  is  quite  high, 
and  they  make  excellent  feed  for  milch 
cows.  However,  they  are  heavy  and  sod¬ 
den,  when  ground,  and  should  be  mixed 
with  something  lighter,  as  ground  oats, 
bran,  and  the  like.  Eqiial  parts  of  ground 
peas,  oats  and  wheat,  with  Alfalfa  or  pea 
and  oat  hay  would  be  excellent  for  cows. 
There  is  some  disagreement  as  to  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  ground  flaxseed.  Some  feeders 
maintain  rhat  it  is  too  laxative  to  be  fed  in 
large  quantities.  At  the  Iowa  Station,  how¬ 
ever,  eight  pounds  daily  were  fed  to  milch 
cows,  with  no  ill  results  following.  Prob¬ 
ably  if  fed  in  small  quantities  at  first,  grad¬ 
ually  increasing  the  amount,  a  considerable 
quantity  could  be  fed.  The  cathartic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  flaxseed  is  the  only  detrimental 
quality,  and  of  course  the  feeder  could  de¬ 
termine  for  himself,  how  much  he  could 
feed.  c.  I.,  m. 


Molasses  for  Pigs. 

Have  you  had  any  experience  in  feeding 
molasses  to  pigs  when  they  have  to  rely 
principally  on  pasture,  and  all  other  food 
is  purchased?  h.  h.  s. 

New  York. 

No,  our  experience  is  confined  to  Winter 
feeding  while  the  hogs  were  on  dry  food. 
Under  such  conditions  the  molasses  paid. 
We  doubt  if  it  compares  in  actual  food 
value  with  corn  or  other  grain,  but  it  has 
an  excellent  effect  upon  the  system,  espe¬ 
cially  with  old  animals.  We  should  not 
expect  the  molasses  to  pay  as  well  while 
hogs  are  at  pasture.  Under  such  conditions 
we  would  prefer  to  spend  the  price  for 
grain. 


Cheap  Coi.d  Storage. — Do  you  know  of 
any  plan  whereby  one  can  store  apples  in 
a  cheaper  manner  than  the  brine  system, 
by  using  simply  ice  and  salt  in  tanks?  This 
to  be  where  ice  is  abundant.  Is  anyone 
operating  any  plant  of  the  above  kind  with 
tanks  over  the  storage  room  so  as  to  form 
common  refrigeration?  I  have  heard  of 
such  a  thing,  but  would  like  to  know  who  is 
doing  anything  of  the  kind  and  what  tem¬ 
perature  it  could  be  dropped  to.  We  need 
something  in  the  Fall  this  way  to  cool  the 
fruit.  This  would  signify  that  a  well  in¬ 
sulated  building  would  be  required. 

Connecticut.  e.  m.  i. 


One  hundred  pounds  of  feed  containing 
8%  of  protein  would  of  course  contain 
eight  pounds  which  at  $1.50  per  hundred 
pounds,  would  cost  about  19  cents  per 
pound.  A  dairy  feed  containing  only  eight 
per  cent,  of  crude  protein,  considerable  of 
which  is  indigestible,  is  a  pretty  poor 
makeshift.  A  dairy  feed  containing  less 
than  12  per  cent,  of  crude  protein  must 
be  mostly  trash,  and  while  the  price  may 
seem  low  in  comparison  with  high-grade 
feeds,  they  are  not  worth  much  more  than 
the  same  weight  of  good  hay.  To  find  the 
price  per  pound  of  protein,  divide  the  price 
per  hundred  pounds  of  feed  by  the  per¬ 
centage  of  protein.  Of  course  this  is  not 
the  only  factor  to  be  considered  in  de¬ 
termining  the  value  of  feeds,  but  it  will 
assist  some  in  making  comparisons. 

C.  L.  M. 


Ration  With  Fine  Hay. 

Give  me  a  good  balanced  ration  for 
milch  cows.  I  have  plenty  of  good  hay 
of  rather  fine  texture.  I  find  that  the 
prices  of  feeds  in  this  section  are,  bran, 
$26  per  ton  ;  middlings,  $32  ;  cornmeal,  $25  ; 
feeding  molasses,  $7.50  per  barrel  of  55 
gallons.  How  will  the  results  and  prices 
of  a  good  balanced  ration  compare  with  a 
good  ready  mixed  molasses  feed  at  $29 
per  ton?  Ground  oats  will  average  along 
with  other  feeds,  as  to  price  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  They  are  not  especially  high,  nor 
especially  low.  Also  give  me  a  balanced 
ration  for  -working  horses,  on  the  plow 
and  harrow,  for  April  and  May.  I  should 
like  to  use  some  cotton-seed  meal  and  oil 
meal  in  this  ration  for  milch  cows  if  you 
consider  it  advisable.  T.  J.  K. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A  good  ration  for  milch  cows  would  con¬ 
sist  of  cornmeal,  two  pounds ;  bran,  two 
pounds ;  cotton-seed  meal,  three  pounds, 
and  oil  meal,  one  pound.  Give  three  to 
four  pounds  twice  a  day  per  cow,  and  hay 
twice  or  three  times  daily.  Molasses  feeds 
vary  from  poor  to  good,  according  to  com¬ 
position.  Most  of  them  contain  considera¬ 
ble  trash,  such  as  screenings,  weed  seeds, 
oat  hulls,  peanut  shucks  and  the  like,  and 
enough  good  feed  to  add  a  certain  degree  of 
respectability,  and  molasses  to  make  it 
palatable.  Most  of  us  have  heard  of  the 
man  who  made  an  excellent  horse  feed  of 
cornmeal  and  sawdust.  When  asked  the 
proportions  of  each  ingredient  he  replied, 
“The  more  cornmeal  the  better.”  And  so 
with  molasses  feeds.  The  molasses  itself 
is  a  good  ingredient,  when  mixed  with 
good  material,  but  when  used  simply  to 
make  a  cow  eat  something  which  her  good 
sense  tells  her  is  not  worth  eating,  it  is 
not  only  a  mean  trick  on  the  cow,  but  is 
also  poor  business  for  the  dairyman.  A 
“good”  molasses  feed  at  $29  per  ton,  that 


New  Type  of  Silo. 

In  the  season  of  1911  we  built  a  silo 
that  is  unlike  any  that  I  have  seen  de¬ 
scribed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  wood  and  concrete,  and  of  the 
underground  and  above  ground  plan.  We 
excavated  a  pit  10  feet  deep  on  the  west 
or  bank  side  of  our  basement  barn,  and 
built  up  the  wall  for  the  silo  of  stone 
and  cement  mortor  to  the  same  height  as 
the  basement  wall.  The  inside  was  plas¬ 
tered  like  a  cistern  and  is  water-tight  ex¬ 
cept  the  door  space.  The  bottom  is  a 
little  smaller  than  the  top,  and  extends 
two  feet  below  the  basement  floor.  Above 
ground  we  used  the  stone  silo  18  feet 
high  and  14  feet  in  diarn  ter,  making  the 
silo  14x28  in  size.  We  built  it  close  up 
to  the  barn,  within  six  inches  of  it.  The 
doors  are  the  continuous  kind  from  top 
to  bottom,  so  there  is  no  high  pitching  to 
get  the  silage  out  of  the  pit.  On  account 
of  the  silo  setting  so  close  to  the  barn  the 
doors  are  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  cen¬ 
ter,  where  there  Is  sufficient  room  between 
the  silo  and  the  barn.  If  the  silo  had 
been  two  or  three  feet  away  from  the 
barn,  then  the  doors  could  open  direct 
from  the  center.  Our  buildings  are  located 
on  a  gravel  bed,  so  in  excavating  for  the 
silo  we  found  a  lot  of  good  material  for 
building  or  concrete  work,  and  about  all 
of  the  sand  and  gravel  for  the  wall  of  the 
silo  came  out  of  the  pit,  and  a  sufficient 
amount  of  gravel  was  thrown  from  the  pit 
right  into  the  basement,  where  we  used 
It  for  filling  and  for  concrete  work  for  the 
cow  stable  and  pigpens,  etc.  We  cemented 
about  2,000  feet  of  the  basement  floor  the 
same  season.  The  remainder  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  pit  was  used  on  roadways 
and  other  filling,  so  that  the  cost  of  exca¬ 
vating  was  compensated  by  the  value  of 
the  material  itself  for  other  uses. 

We  have  filled  the  silo  twice ;  last  year 
it  kept  well,  except  in  places  where  the 
flir  got  in  around  the  doors.  This  year 
we  have  found  it  in  good  condition  so  far, 
although  we  have  not  got  down  to  the 
cement  part  yet.  Thinking  the  cement 
might  take  some  of  the  moisture  from  the 
silage  and  cause  it  to  spoil  around  the 
outside  next  to  the  wall,  we  wetted  the 
cement  part  just  before  filling  the  silo  with 
a  generous  amount  of  water.  For  our  con¬ 
ditions  and  purposes  we  have  found  this 
style  of  silo  very  convenient,  economical 
and  satisfactory.  The  doors  open  right  in 
front  and  near  the  cattle,  and  if  there  is 
any  frozen  silage  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
silo  we  throw  it  down  into  the  basement 
and  let  it  thaw  out  before  feeding.  The 
underground  part  is  free  from  frost  which 
is  an  advantage.  This  silo  is  low  down, 
making  it  convenient  to  fill  and  keep  in 
repair,  and  less  subject  to  the  winds. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  r.  x.  smith. 


RIGHT  NOW!  Today-is 

tfip  Time  of  Your  Life  to 


Make  Bia  Dairy  Prof  its 


While  Feed  Prices  Are  Low 


Go  after  them  hard — do  it  now — the  golden  opportunity  is  here — today.  Feed 
for  bigger  milk  yield — crowd  your  dairy  to  its  utmost  limit — get  more  milk — get 
every  possible  drop  your  cows  can  be  made  to  produce  while  feed  prices  are  so 
low.  Never  before,  possibly  never  again,  will  conditions  be  so  favorable. 
With  the  right  feed  combination  and  quick  action  you  can  fairly  coin  money. 
But  you  must  act  quick — test  out  this  plan — then  go  to  it  strong.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  how  your  profits  will  grow — how  your  cows  will  improve — how  they  will 
keep  in  "pink  of  condition”.  Here’s  the  plan:  Mix  three  parts  of 

Schumacher  Feed 

with  one  part  of  any  good  high  protein  concentrate  you  are  now  feeding,  such  as  Gluten, 
Cottonseed  Meal,  Distillers’  Grains,  Oil  Meal,  Malt  Sprouts,  Blue  Ribbon  Dairy  Feed — and 
then  note  the  results.  You’ll  wonder  at  the  increased  flow — at  the  improved  condition  of 
your  cows — at  the  way  they  stand  up — at  the  difference  in  your  profits.  Here  is  the  proof: 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  ^  t  t  „  ,  . 

Gentlemen: — I  was  feeding  1  bushel  Gluten,  1  bushel  Bran  and  1  bushel  of  Cornmeal,  mixed 
(equal  parts  bulk) ,  when  I  was  advised  to  feed  1  bushel  Gluten  and  2  bushels  of  Schumacher  Stock 
Feed.  I  was  milking  18  cows;  in  3  days  my  cows  gained  62  lbs.  of  milk.  They  continued  to  do  fine. 

I  used  up  my  supply  of  Schumacher  and  went  after  more  but  the  dealer  was  out.  I  bought  bran 
and  meal  and  went  back  to  my  former  ration.  In  2  days  my  cows  dropped  down  60  lbs.  in  miik.  I 
bought  more  Schumacher  as  soon  as  I  could,  and  am  getting  very  fine  results  again. 

C.  B.  AMES,  Delavan,  N.  Y. 

A  Money-Maker  for  Dairymen 

No  feed  combination  ever  offered  will  pile  up  profits  faster  than  the  above.  You’ll  quickly 
see  the  reasons  why.  Your  cows  will  lick  it  up  eagerly — always  be  ready  for  more — relish 
it  KEENLY  and  the  results  will  show,  first  in  the  INCREASED  flow,  then  in  IMPROVED 
condition.  It’s  appetizing— affords  that  much  needed  variety  of  grain  products  so  essential 
in  a  dairy  ration— cows  won’t  tire  of  it  and,  with  the  addition  of  one  part  high  protein  con¬ 
centrate.  it  simply  has  no  equal  as  a  milk  maker.  A  trial  will  soon  convince  you.  Composed 
of  finely  ground  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  barley  products,  scientifically  balanced  and  blended, 
kiln  dried.  Ask  your  dealer  about  it;  if  he  can’t  supply  you  write  us  at  once — "make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines" —  do  it  today.  ii7) 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Will  Make  You  Rich 


Money  put  into  making  your  cowbam  clean  and  sanitaryfs 
an  investment!  Cowb  are  the  most  sensitive  animals.  The  better  you 
care  for  them  the  richer  they’ll  repay  you.  Give  them  a  clean,  airy, 
comfortable  place  to  eat,  stand  and  sleep— you’ll  find  your  profits 
I  jumping.  Investigate  the 

Star  Barn  Equipment 

Litter  and  Feed  Carrier 

Makes  play  out  of  the  disagreeable,  hard  work  of  barn 
cleaning.  Saves  valuable  liquids.  Dumps  and  returns  by  itself. 
Simple  to  raise  and  lower.  Geta  you  through  with  barn  work  in  hair  the  time. 

Stalls  and  Stanchions- thes?stemI  NIT 


Star  Equipment  is  the  only  practical  because  the  only  adjustable  stall,  and  only 
adjustable  stanchion.  Stalls  are  built  individually:  add  one  at  a  time  It  yon  wish. 
Cows  are  llnod  evonly  at  gutter.  Stanchions  can  be  widened  or  narrowed  to  fit  any  size  atock. 
The  only  equipment  with  these  1918  improvements.  Opens  and  locks  easiest,  hoe  best  suro-stop. 

BARN  PLANS  AND  BIG  BOOK  FREE 

Advise  ns  the  number  of  cows  you  w  ant  to  keep  and  give  ua  a  rough  aketch  of  barn 
with  dimensions.  We  will  advise  you  as  to  the  best  arrangement  and  glvo  you  valuable 
information  on  barn  construction  and  sanitary  equipment.  Write  ua  today,  (67) 

Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Company 


fa 


The  Handiest  Hay  Tool 

To  be  clean,  sweet  and  nutri-  plements.  There  is  one  machine 
tious,  hay  should  be  handled  that  will  go  far  to  make  Your 
promptly  and  with  the  proper  im-  hay  crop  more  valuable.  It  is  the 

JOHNSTON 

Combined  Side  Delivery  Rake  and  Tedder 

Angle  steel  frame.  One  lever  operates  both  adjustments.  Teeth  adjustible  and 
flexible — no  carrying.  When  tedding,  it  thoroughly  stirs  and  makes  hay  cure  rap¬ 
idly.  Suitable  for  heavy  crops  of  beans.  Two  sizes.  Johnston  quality  throughout. 


“Certainly!  Buy  a  Johnston 


r. 


W 


Send  Today  for  the  John¬ 
ston  1913  Catalog — Just 
out.  Full  of  valuable  im¬ 
plement  information.  Free. 

Johnston  Harvester  Co. 
Box  I00-E  Batavia,  N.Y. 


1913. 
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AGRICULTURAL  LEGISLATION  AT 
ALBANY. 

Assembly  Bills  Nos.  673,  837,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hover,  which  have  been  read  once 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  General 
Laws,  establishing  standard  pear  and 
quince  barrels,  which  must  be  marked  thus 
in  letters  one  inch  high,  capacity  to  be 
6404.39  cubic  inches,  or  641.61  cubic  inches 
less  than  standard  apple  barrel. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  956,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Cole,  is  an  act  to  amend  the  agricultural 
law  in  relation  to  branding  skim-milk 
cheese.  It  states  that  no  person  shall  sell, 
offer  or  expose  for  sale  cheese  commonly 
known  as  Cheddar  cheese  made  from 
skimmed  or  partially  skimmed  milk  unless 
the  same  is  branded  to  show  that  it  is  skim- 
milk  cheese.  All  such  cheese  so  sold,  of¬ 
fered  or  exposed  for  sale  shall  be  branded 
with  the  words  “skim-milk  cheese,”  or  if 
such  cheese  contains  13  per  cent  of  milk 
fat  or  over,  it  may  be  branded  “medium 
skim-milk  cheese,”  or  if  it  contains  18  per 
cent  of  milk  fat  or  over,  it  may  be  branded 
“special  skim-milk  cheese.”  Such  branding 
shall  be  upon  the  sides  of  both  the  cheese 
and  the  container.  The  branding  herein 


A  TEAM  OF  BULLS. 

I  noticed  some  weeks  ago  inquiry  con¬ 
cerning  the  breaking  of  oxen.  In  the  Fall 
of  1909  I  spent  two  days  in  October  try¬ 
ing  to  buy  bulls  for  oxen.  I  failed  to 
find  any  that  I  could  buy  until  I  got  nearly 
home,  and  I  saw  a  fine  Durham  bull  inside 
of  a  hay-pen  wasting  the  hay.  I  thought 
a  good  time  to  buy  him,  so  I  rode  back  to 
the  house  to  see  what  I  could  do.  The 
owner  went  to  the  haystack  with  me  and 
I  bought  the  bull  for  $35.  I  went  after 
him  in  a  few  days  and  we  put  him  in  the 
scales  to  catch  him  and  while  in  there  we 
weighed  him  and  he  weighed  1300  pounds. 
I  saw  they  were  all  afraid  of  him ;  he  liad'a 
ring  in  his  nose  and  I  tied  a  rope  in  it.  I 
took  the  rope  and  got  on  a  horse  and  a 
man  rode  behind  and  I  soon  had  him  at 
home  and  tied  in  the  stable.  On  the  way 
home  I  saw  a  man  who  lived  near  where 
I  got  him,  and  he  wanted  to  know  what 
I  was  going  to  do  with  him.  I  told  him 
and  he  said  he  would  kill  me ;  that  he 
was  very  cross  and  he  just  went  where  he 
pleased  and  would  make  barb-wire  fences  fly 
like  fiddle  strings.  Then  I  must  have  a 
mate  for  him.  I  saw  a  farmer  who  said 


A  TEAM  OF  BULLS  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA. 


provided  shall  be  in  block  letters  at  least 
one-half  an  inch  square. 


Assembly  bill  No.  957,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Cole,  Is  an  amendment  regarding  the 
sale  of  oleomargarine,  butterine  and  simi¬ 
lar  products.  It  compels  the  licensing  of 
dealers,  manufacturers  and  their  agents, 
and  an  accurate  description  of  the  place 
where  the  business  Is  to  be  carried  on.  The 


manufacturer’s  license  is  to  be  $500  an¬ 
nually  ;  the  wholesale  dealer’s,  $300  ;  retail 
dealer’s,  $20 ;  and  these  licenses  are  to  be 
conspicuously  displayed. 

_  Assembly  bill  No.  967,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Vert,  is  to  amend  the  agricultural  law, 
in  relation  to  the  sale  of  fruit-bearing 
trees.  It  states  that  “Every  person,  firm, 
or  corporation,  who  shall  sell  any  fruit 
bearing  trees,  shall  attach  to  each  tree 
before  delivery  a  tag  correctly  stating  the 
name  and  variety  of  such  tree,  as  classi¬ 
fied  by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  such  trees  shall  be  so  marked 
and  tagged  when  delivered  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  Every  sale  of  fruit  bearing  tree 
or  trees  shall  be  made  by  a  contract  in 
writing  stating  the  name  and  variety  as 
classified  by  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  and  signed  by  the  person,  firm 
or  corporation  making  such  sale,  or  their 
duly  authorized  agent,  and  if  such  fruit 
bearing  tree  or  trees  are  not  of  the  name 
or  kind  specified  in  such  contract,  the 
person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  be  liable 
for  all  damages  resulting  therefrom  and 
the  penalty  of  live  dollars  for  every  tree, 
which  has  been  received  by  the  purchaser 
and  planted  for  growth,  which  is  not  of  the 
name  and  variety  specified  in  such  contract. 
Such  damages  and  penalty  may  be  recov¬ 
ered  in  a  civil  action  by  the  purchaser 
of  such  fruit  bearing  trees.  All  contracts 
and  agreements  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  void. 


Assembly  Bill  No.  1055,'  introduced  b 
Mr.  Webb,  provides  that  no  person,  firi 
or  corporation  shall  operate  a  milk  gatl 
ering  station  or  other  plant  in  which  mil 
is  bought  or  received,  which  milk  or  an 
part  thereof  is  to  be  thereafter  sold  fc 
consumption  as  such  or  in  a  condensed  forn 
without  making  and  filing  with  the  Con 
missioner  of  Agriculture  a  bond  to  th 
people  of  the  State ;  said  bond  to  be  ai 
proved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agricultur 
renewed  thereafter  each  year  on  th 
urst  day  of  April  and  shall  be  in  a  pens 
sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  probabi 
value  of  the  milk  or  cream  purchased  o 
to  be  purchased  during  a  period  of  flv 
weeks  of  the  busiest  season  of  the  yeai 
,  bond  shall  be  conditioned  that  sue 
obligator  will  pay  in  full  from  time  t 
time  when  due,  the  claims  and  account 
or  an  persons  from  whom  such  obligo 
purchases  milk  or  cream,  at  such  mil 
gathering  station  or  plant.  Such  proprh 
,rs„  .!l  upon  the  receipt  of  the  mil 
at  their  respective  factories  or  station! 
give  to  each  producer  or  patron,  a  sli 
or  check  containing  a  statement  of  th 
received,  and  date  of  n 
apt  thereof,  signed  by  such  proprietoi 
H  ‘  breach  of  the  conditions  of  sal 
.  sai,d  Principal  obligor,  any  perso: 

iiYr.  a  c  ,il,ilu  aSuinst  said  principal  ol 
t!f  k  or  cream  sold  or  delivere. 

hv  •I"!  obligor  or  the  factory  represents 
b^fig  an  action  thereon  in  be 

ln  Lt!.if  nf e  ff.a"(  ,when  <lu,y  authorize! 
in  ,„  U  others  having  similar  claim 
«h,.n  k  0  competent  jurisdiction,  an, 

tv  nl  ®«tltled„to  recover  from  such  sure 

remain  ’  ’I11  SU,,1S  and  amounts  wide! 

remain  due  and  unpaid. 


he  had  a  match  for  him ;  he  was  not  quite 
so  large  and  I  had  to  give  $40  for  him. 
I  had  to  take  him  11  miles;  1  put  a  ring 
in  his  nose  and  led  him  home  in  three  hours 
myself.  I  put  them  in  a  stall  large 
enough  to  put  the  yoke  on,  then  took  small 
rope,  but  a  strong  one,  and  put  around 
their  flanks  so  they  could  not  turn  the 
yoke,  and  turned  them  out  in  a  lot  where 
there  was  nothing  for  them  to  get  fast  on 
and  left  them  two  or  three  days,  and  when 
they  did  not  move  enough  to  suit  me  I 
would  go  and  move  them.  Then  I  put 
them  in  the  wagon  and  put  a  ring  in  the 
near  one's  nose,  proceeded  to  break  them 
and  I  soon  had  working  in  the  wagon,  sled, 
plow  or  anywhere  I  wanted  them  and  I 
still  have  them. 

They  are  worth  $200  now  and  they  only 
cost  the  price  of  a  set  of  harness.  I  plowed 
16  acres  of  new  land  last  Spring  and  did 
a  lot  of  hauling;  besides  I  find  a  bull 
easier  broke  than  a  steer.  I  think  a  farmer 
will  find  one  ox  team  a  great  advantage. 
A  farmer  has  to  have  a  bull  and  by  break¬ 
ing  him  he  is  always  easily  handled  and  he 
gives  better  service  if  he  is  used  as  an  ox, 
and  not  worked  too  hard ;  can  work  steer 
by  him  if  you  don’t  want  two  bulls.  I 
can  work  them  on  smooth  laud  for  six 
months  in  the  year  without  having  them 
shod.  I  have  broken  three  yoke  of  three- 
year-old  bulls  this  way.  b.  f.  w. 

West  Virginia. 


Breaking  Older  Oxen. 

On  page  270  I  notice  an  article  on  “break¬ 
ing  steers,”  by  G.  H.  Williams.  As  I,  while 
a  young  man,  had  considerable  experience 
along  that  line  I  think  I  may  safely  say 
they  can  be  broken  at  mature  age  and  be  j 
made  “handy.”  My  father  raised  cattle 
to  sell,  and  the  majority  of  his  steers  went 
into  the  yoke  and  seldom  a  pair  were 
broken  before  three  or  four  years  old,  or 
seldom  even  roped,  until  wanted  for  the 
yoke.  I  have  had  some  warm  times  hand¬ 
ling  those  wild  brutes,  but  don’t  remember 
ever  getting  beaten  but  once,  and  then  he 
went  into  the  beef  barrel.  The  first  thing 
was  to  get  them  thoroughly  halter-broken 
and  no  “light  rope  around  the  neck”  was 
ever  attempted,  but  a  good  strong  rope 
around  horns  and  fastened  well  up  on  a 
springy  sapling  was  the  best  subduer. 
We  had  a  four-year-old  Durham  bull  that 
was  getting  a  little  ugly,  and  also  had 
something  more  than  100,000  feet  of  hem¬ 
lock  logs  to  take  out  of  the  woods.  We 
had  one  good  yoke  of  oxen  and  needed 
auother,  so  we  bought  another  Durham  bull 
six  years  old  weighing  1,600  pounds 
(our  first  one  weighed  over  1800),  and 
turned  the  two  into  a  lot  to  fight  it  out, 
which  they  soon  did,  the  smaller  one  get¬ 
ting  the  big  one  down  and  rolling  him 
over  and  over.  I  took  a  pitchfork  and 
drove  him  away,  and  grabbed  the  big  one 
by  the  ring  and  led  him  to  the  barn,  then 
drove  the  other  in ;  then  witli  some  assist¬ 
ance  got  the  two  together  and  yoke  on 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  was  drawing  poles 
to  tl>e  house  for  firewood  with  them.  I 
never  had  any  serious  trouble  with  them, 
though  they  were  never  a  very  ‘handy” 
team,  but  did  some  verv  heavv  work  *  I 
never  knew  a  bull  that  did  make  a  handy 
worker  and  I  have  worked  a  good  many. 

I  don  t  care  how  gentle  or  docile  a  bull  is, 
never  try  to  handle  one  without  one  (two 
is  safer  (strong  ring  in  liis  uose.  It  may 
be  all  right  to  fool  away  time  if  you  have 
it  to  spare,  breaking  calves  or  yearlings 
to  the  yoke,  but  I  never  had  the  time  to 
spare,  and  it  Is  not  necessary  to  make  good 
work  oxen  that  way.  i,  w.  pibrcb 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 


An  Imperishable  Silo 

needs  no  insurance — because  it  is  permanent.  It 
cannot  burn;  will  not  blow  over;  lasts  a  lifetime. 

Built  of  Hollow  Vitrified  Clay  Blocks 

The  most  lasting  material  known.  Blocks  are  air  tight  and  moisture 
proof.  They  are  glazed  and  keep  silage  sweet  and  palatable.  No  hoops 
to  tighten;  no  staves  to  paint.  Never  swells  or  shrinks.  Attractive 
in  appearance — a  silo  that  will  improve  the  looks  of  your  farm. 

Any  Mason  Can  Build  an  Imperishable  Silo 

Once  up — it  will  last  a  lifetime  without  needing  repairs. 

We  have  a  50  page  illustrated  book  on  silos  and 
silage.  Every  stock  owner  should  have  it  for  its 
valuable  feeding  information.  It* 
contains  articles  by  prominent 
writers,  including  Prof.  Hugh 
G.  Van  Pelt.  Sent  FREE  on 
request.  Ask  for  catalog  L. 
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SILO 


NATIONAL 
FIRE  PROOFING 
COMPANY 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


For 

200  lb. 
Capacity 

Lowest  Price  I  Longest  Guarantee! 

No  need  to  do  without  a  sep¬ 
arator  now.  We  have  put  the  price 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Only  $19.65 
for  a  FULL  SiZE  2001b.  capacity  ma- 
chine.Guaranteed  a  Lifetime  against 
defective  material  and  workmanship. 
Skims  quarts  a  minute  and  gets  ALL 
the  cream.  Has  all  the  latest  improvements 
— many  exclusive  features.  For  instance* 

The" 


m 


n 


Cream  Separator  has  a  One-Piece  Skim¬ 
ming  Device  made  of  aluminum — light — 
rust-proof— easy  to  clean.  Has  no  discs— no  "hard- 
to-Ket-at  places  to  wash.  Easy  to  turn.  Easy  to 
clean.  Eaay  to  buy. 

60  Days*  Free  Trial 

Write  a  postal  for  our  big 
Free  Special  J Separator  Catalog 


_  Special  _ _ 

today.  Shows  fivo  sizes,  from  200  lb~  — 
capacity  up  to  Lhe  big  6001b.  capacity  shown 
her©— all  sold  at  low  prices— all  puaranteccl 
a  lifetime.  2  months'  free  trial.  Thousands 
in  use.  Don't  buy  until  you  get  our 
catalog:— compare  machines  ana  prices* 

See  the  big:  money  you  save. 

The  Charles  William  Stores, ine. 

Dept  A12  56  Pine  St.,  HEW  YORK  GITY 

Quick  Shipments  from  New  York,  Chicago 
(3)  and  Kansas  City 


DRILLING 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep 
kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 


-  - ...  _my _ _ 

wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
OMUj.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


HARDER 

The  “Quality” 

SILOS 


Don  t  buy  a  silo  which  only  holds  your  corn  when  you 
can  get  the  famous  "Harder  Silo”  which  preserves  it 
and  converts  it  into  rich,  succulent  ensilage  of  the 
greatest  milk-producing  value.  Better  investigate  the 
old  reliable  Harder  Silo.”  Our  latest  patented 
feature— The  “Harder  Anchor”— holds  Silo  solid  as 
an  oak.  No  danger  from  storms.  The  kind  “Uncle 
Sam”  uses.  Catalogue  free. 

HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  11,  CoMmIiIii,  jj.  y. 


New  York  Buys 
15  Unadilla  Silos 


Investigate  and  you  will  reach  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  New  York 
Legislators  who  bought  15  Una- 
dlllas  for  state  institutions.  The 
silo  that  gives  highest  quality  of 
silage— that  is  the  important  thing 
for  you  to  know.  Also  has  superior 
construction,  is  easiest  in  handling 
silage,  and  ahead  in  all  points. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  30  day 
order  discount.  Agents  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C.  Unadilla.  N.Y. 


Philadelphia  SILOS 


havea  lOyear  reputationforstrength  and  efficiency. 
Positively  the  only  Silos  made  that  have  till  Opening 
Root — Only  Continuous  Open  Front.  Our  30  ft.  Silo 
equals  other  56  ft.  Silos  capacity.  Over  5,000  iu  use. 
Opeuingroof  works  automatically — permits Silosbe- 
ing  fully  packed.  Also  splendid  line  in  WaterTanks, 
Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  etc.  Get  free  catalogue. 
E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO.,  129  Fuller  Bldg.,  Phila.  Pa 


264  Page  Book  On 
Silos  and  Silage 


10c 


WELL  MACHINES 


1913  copyrighted  edition  just  off  the 
press.  Most  complete  work  on  this 
subject  published.  Used  as  textbook 
by  many  Agricultural  Colleges. 

Gives  the  facts  about  Modern  Silage 
Methods— tells  just  what  you  want 
to  know,  264  pages— indexed— over  45  illustra¬ 
tions,  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  boiled 
down  for  the  practical  farmer.  Tells  “How  to 
Make  Silage” — “How  to  Feed  Silage” — “How  to 
Build  Silos”— “Silage  System  and  Soil  Fertility” 
—“Silage  Crops  In  Semi-Arid  Regions.”  All 
about  ‘  Summer  Silos”  and  the  Use  of  Silage  in 
Beef  Production.  Ninth  Edition  now  ready. 
Send  for  your  copy  at  once.  Enclose  10c  in  coin 
or  postage  stamps  and  mention  this  paper. 

Silver  Manufacturing  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio 


'"ROSS  SILO 


Only  Bllo  made  with  these  com¬ 
bined  features.  Doors  on  Hinges. 
Continuous  Door  Frame.  Refrig¬ 
erator  type  of  Door  and  Door 
Frame.  Oval  Door  Frame  to  fit 
exact  circumference.  Not  a  bolt 
In  entire  door  frame  or  doors. 

Extra  Heavy  Hoops  and  Lugs 
Roof  Rafters  and  Anchors  furnished 
TREE.  Backed  up  by  63  yean  of  ex per- 
ience.  Write  for  catalog  which  explains 
Sli.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 

Bo*  13  Springfield.  Ohio 


Dirip  Silos 

Are  Manufactured  Not  Assembled  Silos 


Highest  grade  material — air 
tight  doors— permanent  ladder 
—genuine  wood  preservative — 
easy  to  erect — built  for  long, 
continued  service  and  sold 
direct.  Send  for  catalog,  prices 
and  freight  to  your  station. 
Discount  for  early  orders. 

Statens  Tank  &  Tower  Co.,  Auburn,  Ms. 


ECONOMY  SILO 


Our  simple  yet  perfect-fitting  doors, 
forming  air-tight  silo,  entirely  pre¬ 
vent  possibility  of  ensilage  spoiling. 
Quick,  easy  adjustment  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Free  access. 

Every  silo  easy  to  erect.  Seasoned 
whitepineorevpressstaves.  Refined 
iron  hoops  form  easy  ladder. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  with  proof 
of  our  claims  from  delighted  users. 

ECONOMY  SILO  A  MFC.  CO., 

Box  38 .J  Frodortok,  Md. 


You  can  keep  THREE 


COWS  FAT  with  an 

INDIANA  SILO 

from  the  same  land 
you  now  use  to  keep 

ONE  COW  LEAN. 

Some  farmers  do  even 
better.  One  writes  that  he 
could  burn  his  Indiana  Silo 
and  buy  a  new  one  every  year  and  still 
be  money  ahead.  You  don’t  have  to 
pay  cash  for  an  Indiana  Silo.  It  pays 
for  itself  out  of  its  own  earnings. 

Write  for  Booklet  Address  nearest  office 
INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

Andenon,  I  ml.  Dm  Moinca,  la.  Kanaaa  City,  No. 

S18  Union  Bldg.  318  Indiana  Bldg.  318  Silo  Bldg. 


Papec  Pneumatic  Ensilage  Cutters 

“The  Wonderful  Papec” 

Elevate  silage  to  any  height  at  600  to  800  R.P.M.  with  one  fifth  less  pow¬ 
er  than  any  other  blower  cutter.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Papec 
first  uses  centrifugal  force,  then  with  its  six  fans  moving  the  cut  silage  in 
a  steady  stream — not  in  bunches — the  elevating  is  accomplished  under 
high  pressure  through  a  small  pipe.  Iron  and  semi-steel  construction; 
easy  to  operate.  Built  in  sizes  for  any  power  from*  H.  P.  up.  Investi¬ 
gate  the  Papec  now — and  save  time,  annoyance  and  money  at  cutting 
time.  Write  today  for  our  new  illustrated  catalog.  It  is  FREE 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO  BOX  10  SHORTSVILLE.  N.  Y. 
20  Distributing  Points  in  the  U.  S. 
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ENLARGING  A  BARN. 

I  have  a  barn  that  I  wish  to  enlarge.  It 
is  now  30x40,  bay  16  feet,  barn  floor  13 
and  stable  11  feet.  I  wish  to  add  20  feet 
on  to  the  south  end  for  more  stable  room. 
That  will  make  the  stable  31  feet  long, 
but  only  30  feet  wide.  As  the  barn  has 
hipped  roof  that  gives  me  plenty  of  room 
for  all  kinds  of  dry  fodder,  with  mow  and 
scaffold  over  the  whole  31  feet  of  stable 
room.  IIow  shall  I  plan  the  stable  to  be 
handy  and  yet  hold  all  the  stock  I  might 
wish  to  keep?  I  would  like  to  have  room 
for  three  horses  and  seven  cows,  also  some 
box  stalls  for  young  stock,  etc.  The  stable 
being  only  30  feet  wide  there  is  not  room 
for  two  rows  of  stalls  or  stanchions.  There 
will  also  be  a  silo  on  south  end.  e.  r.  f. 

New  York. 

If  a  space  30x31  feet  is  to  be  given 
up  to  seven  cows  and  three  horses,  I 
should  like  the  arrangement  of  stables 
shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 
The  stable  should  be  tightly  ceiled  over¬ 
head,  and  trap-doors  may  be  provided 
for  letting  down  fodder.  The  horses 
are  fed  from  above  or  from  the  main 
barn  floor,  and  the  manure  from  their 


stalls  may  be  disposed  of  by  using  it  as 
an  absorbent  behind  the  cows.  Enough 
windows  should  be  provided,  particular¬ 
ly  on  the  south  and  east  sides,  to  flood 
the  stable  with  light,  and  the  King  sys¬ 
tem  of  ventilation  can  well  be  installed. 
This  plan  separates  the  horses  from  the 
cows,  gives  ample  alley  and  feeding 
space,  makes  removal  of  manure  conve¬ 
nient,  and  provides  exit  from  all  four 
sides  of  the  stable-  The  silo  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  stable  by  an  enclosed  al¬ 
ley.  I  give  the  following  standard 
stable  dimensions  to  aid  you  in  planning 
any  desired  changes :  Stable  ceiling 
should  be  eight  to  nine  feet  high ;  plat¬ 
form  for  cows  4 /z  to  five  feet  from 
stanchion  to  gutter,  depending  upon  size 
of  cows;  gutters  16  inches  wide,  eight 
inches  deep  next  to  platform,  six  inches 
next  to  walk ;  cows  should  have  from 
3J4  to  four  feet  each  of  space  on  plat¬ 
form,  and  box  stalls  for  them  should  be 
about  3x10  feet  in  size.  Horse  stalls 
should  be  five  to  six  feet  wide  and  6l/t 
feet  deep  from  manger  to  drop. 


THE  RURAL  -A’OKIv  ER. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Breeding  Filly. 

I  have  a  registered  filly  coining  two  in 
June,  weighs  at  present  1150  pounds.  Will 
you  advise  whether  she  should  be  bred 
this  Spring?  And  would  you  advise  work¬ 
ing  her  some  this  Summer.  H.  w.  B. 

Virginia. 

If  the  filly  is  very  well  developed,  she 
may  be  used  for  breeding,  You  state  that 
she  weighs  1150  pounds,  but  you  do  not 
mention  her  breed.  That  would  be  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  weight  for  a  general  purpose  or 
light  draft  farm  horse,  but  insufficient 
for  the  heavy  draft  animal  of  the  age 
mentioned.  A  yearling  draft  filly  perfectly 
developed  ought  to  weigh  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  1100  to  1200  pounds.  As  a  general 
thing,  it  is  best  not  to  breed  from  fillies 
under  three  years  of  age.  a.  s.  a. 

Fits. 


I  have  six  pigs  that  are  three  months 
old ;  they  weigh  from  50  to  60  pounds 
each.  A  few  weeks  ago  one  was  taken 
thus :  lie  would  go  backward  and  around, 
fall  over  and  gasp  a  few  minutes  and  then 
get  up.  These  spells  would  come  on  at 
feeding  time.  They  are  kept  in  a  pen 
10x12  feet,  ground  floor  and  fed  wheat 
middlings,  15  quarts,  per  day,  wet  with 
boiling  water.  Now  another  is  taken  in 
same  way.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
them?  II.  M.  KELLOGG. 

New  York. 

The  pig  in  question  has  a  fit.  Such  at¬ 
tacks  usually  are  induced  by  lack  of  exer¬ 
cise  in  animals  that  are  growing  very  fast 
on  account  of  heavy  or  rich  feeding.  Make 
the  sow  run  out  daily  for  exercise  and  ma¬ 
terially  reduce  her  rations.  Where  pigs  are 
weaned,  it  is  also  necessary  to  give  ample 
exercise  and  if  indigestion  is  indicated  by 
lack  of  appetitie,  vomiting,  staggers  or 
scouring,  it  is  well  to  mix  lime  water  in 
the  feed  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  each 
quart  of  slop  fed.  Try  to  provide  these 
pigs  with  some  laxative  food,  such  as  roots 
or  silage  ;  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  also  would 
be  beneficial.  a.  s.  a. 

Spoiled  Udder. 

I  have  a  good  Holstein  cow  that  got 
Into  the  wire  fence  a  short  time  after  com¬ 
ing  fresh  and  cut  one  of  her  teats  very 
bad.  The  udder  became  caked  and  swollen 
on  one  side  and  the  milk  ceased  in  two 
teats  save  a  lot  of  string.  I  bathed  and 
tried  to  get  the  stringy  milk  out  but  the 
two  teats  have  gone  nearly  dry.  The 
teat  has  healed  up  and  the  udder  is  nor¬ 
mal  now.  Will  the  milk  flow  come  back 
when  she  comes  fresh  again  or  had  I  better 
beef  her?  m.  s.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

The  injured  quarters  of  the  udder  are 
ruined  for  milk  production  and  it  will  not, 
therefore,  pay  you  to  retain  this  cow  for 
dairying.  She  should  be  sold  to  the  butcher 
for  immediate  slaughter,  if  in  good  flesh  ; 
or  you  may  consider  it  worth  while  to  feed 
her  off  for  slaughter.  Unless  taken  at  the 
outset  of  attack  and  properly  treated  with 
antiseptics,  barb  wire  wounds  that  severely 
lacerate  the  udder  commonly  fesult  In  con¬ 
ditions  such  as  you  describe.  We  cannot 
too  strongly  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
owners  of  dairy  cows  that  all  diseases  or 
injuries  of  the  udder  should  receive  imme¬ 
diate  attention.  Otherwise  the  animal  will 
prove  a  source  of  great  annoyance  and 
financial  loss.  a.  s.  a. 

[Indigestion  in  Cow. 

What  can  I  do  for  a  cow  that  tries  to 
lick  or  cat  the  ground  every  few  weeks? 
Her  manure  is  of  a  greenish  color,  and  she 
does  not  give  near  the  amount  of  milk  she 
did.  I  give  her  plenty  of  salt,  also  good 
feed  and  all  the  hay  silage  she  can  eat. 

New  York.  j.  b.  p. 

Do  not  allow  more  than  one  ounce  of 
salt  a  day.  She  may  be  taking  too  much. 
Cut  the  allowance  of  silage  in  half  and  add 
oats,  bran  and  cornmeal  to  the  ration, 
along  with  best  of  mixed  hay.  Mix  pow¬ 
dered  wood  charcoal  in  the  feed  if  trouble 
continues.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that 
you  have  had  the  cow  tested  with  tubercu¬ 
lin,  as  every  sensible  man  always  should 
test  each  of  his  cows  to  make  sure  that  he 
is  not  feeding  and  milking  tubercular  ani¬ 
mals.  The  test  is  harmless  and  reliable. 

a.  s.  A. 
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HE  Highway  Magazine 
devoted  to  the  cause  of 
“Good  Roads”  is  now  read 
"  by  more  than  50,000  tax  payers 
and  officials  every  month.  It 
tells  about  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  in  the  improvement  of  the  high¬ 
ways  of  the  country  and  advocates  the  use 
of  the  best  of  road  materials,  including 


American  ingot  iron 

Guaranteed  CULVERTS  99.84%  Pure' 

This  magazine  is  beautifully  illustrated,  with  handsome 
colored  covers,  and  is  an  addition  to  the  reading  table  of 
the  home.  It  explains  in  readable  style  the  reasons  for 
recommending  certain  road  materials  and  discouraging  the 
use  of  others,  and  points  out  the  fundamental  principles  of 
economy  in  road  making  and  maintenance. 

Send  us  your  name  and  the  name  of  the  man  who  is  responsible 
for  the  roads  in  your  township,  and  we  will  put  you  on  our  compli¬ 
mentary  mailing  list,  and  send  you  the  Highway  Magazine  regularly 
for  a  year,  FREE.  Write  today. 

Publisher  HIGHWAY  MAGAZINE 

544  Walnut  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Another  New  Factor 

^  Makintf  the  - -1  -  * 


RELIABLE,  LOW-PRICED 
POWER  FOR  YOUR  FARM 

It  has  been  necessary  again  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  our  factory—  (although  it  was  already  among  the 
biggest  of  its  kind  in  the  world) — in  order  to  meet  the  constant 

Enorftious  Increase  in  the  demand  for  the  Waterloo  Boy  Gasoline  E,n* 
gines.  No  stronger  proof  of  High  Quality  at  a  low  price  could  be  asked. 

THE  WATERLOO  BOY  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

has  many  strong  points  of  merit  not  possessed  by  any  other  engine. 

Simply  built — a  woman  or  child  can  operate  it;  reliable  the  year  round ;  most  powerful 
for  its  weight  and  rating ;  automatic  in  action,  frost 
proof,  economical  and  durable.  Equipped  to  use 
either  gasoline  or  kerosene. 

Guaranteed  for  5  Years.  Undersells  every 
other  high  grade  engine  made. 

Investigate — Write  us  for  Free  Illustrated 
catalog  telling  all  about  these  engines. 

WATERLOO  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO., 

184  W.  3rd  Ave.,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


1 j  pH  J  |  Bfl  A  5  J  kills  Prairio  Dogs, 

Woodchucks.  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  tiie  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

‘Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”."^ 

TAYLOK  CHEMICAL  CO..  Perm  Ian,  N.  Y. 


FUMA 


FOR  SEWING  LEATHER 

The  Speedy  Stitcher  is  the  latest  and 
best  of  anything  ever 
offered  for 
SI. 00. 

AGENTS 

make  over  200%  profits. 

Send  at  onco  for  catalog  and  terms. 

Automatic  Awl  Co.,  35  Gardner  Terrace,  Worcester,  Mass. 


AfMv  S<&.nita.ry  S epa.raktor 

"-3  Months  FREE  ? 


Yes  Sir,  I  mean  fust  that!  I  don’t  ask  you  to  buy  it  nor  even  promise  to  buy  it.  I  don’t  ask  you  to  pay  me  one  cent  for  the  Free  Trial. 
When  I  say  free — I  mean  it.  I  just  want  you  to  let  me  ship  one  of  my  wonderful,  new  Galloway  Sanitary  Separators  so  that  you  can  judge  its 
superiority  for  yourself  by  actual  use  right  on  your  own  farm.  Give  it  every  test  you  can  think  of — the  harder  the  better.  If  anybody  else  is  trying  to  sell 
you  a  separator,  make  them  give  you  the  same  offer.  If  they  won’t  do  it,  you'll  know  the  reason.  Never  mind  what  any  dealer  or  any  sulesman  says.  Its 
your  money  you’re  spending  and  you  decide.  At  the  end  of  the  free  trial  if  you  can’t  honestly  sit  down  and  write  me,  “Galloway,  the 
machine  you  sent  me  is  better  than  I  ever  thought  a  Separator  could  be” — then  I  want  you  to  send  it  right  back  to  me  at 
expense.  Yes,  I’ll  even  pay  the  transportation  charges  both  ways  so  that  the  trial  won’t  cost  you  a  single  cent  In  any  way,  shape  or  form. 

Why  do  I  make  an  offer  like  that?  I’ll  tell  you.  If  your  own  brother  told  you  of  tho  wonders  of  tho  new  Galloway  Sanitary— told  you  tho  plain,  boro  truth— you  would  actually 
find  it  hard  to  believe  him.  And  I  wouldn't  blame  you.  1  know  that  there  is  not  another  machino  In  the  world  that  is  In  tho  name  clans  with  the  Gullowny  Sanitary,  it’s  the  great¬ 
est  triumph  of  my  entire  manufacturing  Life.  Four  yean*  ago  I  gathered  together  a  force  of  the  Rrcatout  and  moot  eucctmaful  separator  builders  in  America.  1  turned  them  Iooho  in 
■ny  factories  with  the  very  finest  and  most  modern  machinery  and  tho  moHt  skilled  workmen,  leave  th»m  absolute,  free  rein  but  I  told  them  that  I  wanted  them  to  produce  . 
a  separator  so  far  ahead  of  anything  ever  heard  of,  that  there  would  be  simply  no  comparinon.  They  succeeded  even  beyond  my  own  expectations.  When  they  told  mo  what  this  separ¬ 
ator  would  do,  1  couldn't  believe  them.  I  took  it  out  to  my  own  modern  dairy  farm  and  tried  it.  Mow  1  know  and  l’m  mmply  giving  you  a  chance  to  J ind*out  just  the  way  that  l  aid.  ( 

The  Only  Way  Is  the  Galloway  Sellin,J  i%EZSu?v3L 

Remember,  every  single  piece  of  this  Separator  is  made  right  here  in  my  own  mammoth,  modern  factories  under  the#direct  sujjgrvision  of  the  men  who  designed  it. 

When  you  buy  from  me  you  pay  me  Just  the  actual  cost  of  the  material  and  workmanshiplonly,  with  just  one  small  factory  profit  added— that's  all. 

MP"’  Write  for  Special  1913  Offer 

Here’s  the  biggest,  finest  and  most  liberal  offer 
I’ve  ever  been  able  to  make  and  I  want  you  to  get  it  right 
away.  If  you  will  write  me  at  once  I’ll  tell  you  how  you  may 
get  one  of  these  wonderful  Galloway  Sanitary  Separators 
either  partly  or  entirely  FREE.  No  canvassing,  no  work,  no 
soliciting.  How  can  I  do  it?  It’s  too  long  a  story  to  tell  here. 

I’ll  explain  it  in  a  persona!  letter.  But  get  this  offer  sure, 
right  away.  , 


VaiiMI  Cnua  tOC  Aa  Cura  If  you  decide  to  keep  the  separator  after  having  had  the 

I  vll  II  lU  oUlv  free  trial.  I’ll  absolutely  guarantee,  not  only  to  give  you  tho 

very  best  separator  that  has  ever  been  produced,  but  to  save  you  525  to  550  on  the  first  cost  alone. 

Get  My  Great  $1.25  Cow  Book  FREE! 

Just  offthepress — the  only  book  of  its  kind  ever  written.  A  complete  manual  of  practical  dairying  for  the  business 
farmer.  Priced  regularly  at  $1.2E — will  be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  you  but  It  won’t  cost  you  u  cent.  I’ll  send  it 
free  together  with  my  handsome  new  separator  catalog  and  full  particulars  of  my  remarkable  offers.  But  write  now. 

Mlm.  Galloway.  Pres.,  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,  663  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Separators  carried  tn  stock  at  Chicago  .^Kansas  City ,  Council  Huffs ,  Minneapolis  and  Winnipeg ¥  Canada. 
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M  I  L  K. 

In  effect  March  1,  1013,  the  N.  Y.  Milk 
Milk  Exchange  price  was  reduced  10  cents 
per  40-quart  can,  now  being:  B  (selected 
raw  and  pasteurized),  $1.81  per  40-quart 
can;  C  (for  cooking  and  manufacturing), 
$1.71,  netting  3%,  and  3 %.  cents  to  ship¬ 
pers  in  the  2G-cent  zone. 

The  zones  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  follows :  23  cents 
for  the  first  40  miles  from  Now  York ;  2G 
cents  for  the  next  GO  miles;  29  cents  for 
the  next  90  miles ;  beyond  this,  32  cents. 
The  railroads  allow  a  discount  for  car  lots 
of  10,000  quarts  of  10  and  12%  per  cent. 


FIXING  MILK  PRICES. 


It  is  not  very  frequently  that  a  farmer 
gets  an  invitation  to  counsel  in  making  a 
price  for  milk,  but  such  an  instance  has 
now  been  recorded.  Not  that  the  farmer’s 
advice  is  to  go  far  in  making  up  the  sched¬ 
ule  of  prices,  but  lie  has  been  allowed  to 
express  his  views  before  the  price  is  an¬ 
nounced.  tVliat  should  the  farmer  say 
under  such  circumstances?  He  is  tempted 
to  name  a  price  that  will  make  good  money 
for  him,  and  allow  him  to  get  even,  to  a 
small  degree,  with  the  men  that  have 
squeezed  out  of  him  the  last  cent  that 
could  be  got  for  several  years.  That  course 
will  not  be  diplomatic  nor  wise.  He  should 
state  a  fair  thing  according  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case.  One  way  is  to 
name  a  uniform  price  for  the  entire  period 
of  the  contract,  which  in  this  instance  is 
six  months.  Evidently  this  plan  would  not 
be  the  one  to  follow,  for  the  dealer  can 
reasonably  insist  on  a  uniform  production 
if  he  pays  a  uniform  price,  and  that  is 
what  the  farmer  cannot  comply  with.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  the  present  to  change 
the  prices  as  the  season  changes.  In  this 
section  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  governed 
by  the  prices  that  the  Bordens  pay,  be¬ 
cause  that  concern  governs  the  prices  in 
this  territory  and  we  cannot  at  present 
entirely  evade  their  influence.  Farmers  are 
getting  to  see  that  the  Borden  company  is 
much  of  a  monopoly,  and  are  getting  rest¬ 
less  of  its  tyranny.  Something  may  be 
done  about  it  one  of  these  days,  but  at 
present  their  hold  cannot  be  broken  to 
any  marked  degree.  Farmers  are  being 
heard  from  now  and  then  in  relation  to 
the  Borden  prices  and  conditions  and  the 
time  may  come  when  they  will  be  heeded. 

At  the  time  to  which  I  referred  at  the 


beginning,  the  Borden  prices  had  not  been 
made,  and  the  farmer  in  question  stated 
that  he  would  not  be  willing  to  state  a 
lower  price  for  any  month  for  the  six 
months  than  that  company  might  pay  for 
April-Septembcr.  In  addition  to  that  he 
would  name  $1.G0  for  April  and  $1.30  for 
May.  The  other  months  he  would  take 
Borden  prices  for  this  season  and  see  what 
the  coutcome  might  be.  The  reason  for 
stating  the  prices  for  the  two  months  is 
that  those  months  have  been  losers  for 
several  years,  and  he  thinks  that  at  the 
prices  named  he  can  get  out  without  loss. 
April  is  a  month  when  it  costs  as  much 

to'  produce  milk  as  at  any  time  in  the 
vear,  except  that  the  weather  is  not  quite 
so  severe.  For  May  some  reduction  may  be 
made  because  from  a  third  to  a  half  or 
the  month  the  cows  may  be  out  to  pasture 
when  the  cost  of  production  is  less.  1  he 
farmer  thinks  that  the  remainder  of  the 
season  may  be  left  to  the  Borden  company 
for  this  once,  as  that  company  seems  to 
be  more  ready  to  do  the  fair  thing  towards 
paying  the  cost  of  production  for  the  rest 
of  the  season,  after  the  first  of  June.  This 
may  mean  a  dollar  or  a  little  more  foi 
June,  a  little  under  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
for  July,  and  August  and  September  will 
go  considerably  higher.  In  a  general  way 
this  would  be  the  schedule :  April,  $1.60  , 
May,  $1.30;  June,  $1.10;  July,  $1—0, 
August,  $1.40;  September,  $1.65.  This  is 
in  the  outer  zone  of  freights  and  the  price 
should  be  higher  nearer  the  city.  If  you 
watch  out  you  will  see  a  marked  discrep¬ 
ancy  between  this  price  and  the  one  offered 
when  the  price  is  announced  by  the  Bor¬ 
dens  the  middle  of  the  month  of  March. 
I  do  not  mean  that  a  slight  compromise 
may  not  reasonably  be  made  on  some  of 
the  months  on  these  prices,  but  there  can 
be  little  reduction  made  from  these  and 
keep  the  farmer  interested  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk,  and  friendly  toward  the 
dealer.  n*  H- 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  BELLOWS  MILK  CASE  ENDED. 

The  interesting  and  strenuously  fought 
Bellows-Raynor  test  case  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  authority  of  the  New  York 
City  Health  Department  to  regulate  and 
prescribe  the  rules  for  the  equipment  and 
operation  of  a  dairy  from  which  milk  is 
shipped  to  the  city  markets,  has  been  de¬ 
cided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  after  being 
contested  in  the  courts  for  nearly  three 
years.  The  decision  of  the  late  Henry 
Coman  who  presided  at  the  trial  term  in 
Delhi,  in  May,  1910,  and  who  granted  Mr. 
Raynor  a  non-suit,  has  beeu  sustained  and 
affirmed,  the  decision  of  the  Appellate  Di¬ 
vision  being  in  affirmation  of  that  of  the 
trial  term.  This  means  that  the  farmers 
of  New  York  State  who  produce  milk  and 
ship  the  same  to  New  York  City  for  sale 
and  consumption  as  food  must  comply 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  City 
Health  Department  or  have  the  sale  of 
their  milk  in  the  metropolis  forbidden.  The 
Bellows  case  is  therefore  a  lost  cause  for 
the  farmers  who  send  their  milk  or  cream 
to  the  remunerative  city  markets,  either 


shipping  directly  or  through  the  medium 
of  their  various  creameries. 

Readers  will  doubtless  recall  the  points  in 
this  much  discussed  and  vitally  important 
legal  contest.  Sniffin  K.  Bellows  of  Rox- 
bury,  Delaware  County,  an  influential 
farmer  and  milk  producer  and  a  patron 
and  stockholder  in  the  Cold  Spring  Co- 
Operative  Creamery  began  suit  for  damages 
against  Mr.  Raynor  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Health  in  January,  1910,  because 
through  an  order  of  Mr.  Raynor,  who  was 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Inspection 
the  milk  from  Mr.  Bellow's’  dairy  was  re¬ 
jected  at  the  Cold  Spring  Creamery,  it 
being  alleged  that  Mr.  Bellows’  dairy  barn 
did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  city 
health  authorities  according  to  the  reports 
of  the  barn  inspectors  who  had  visited  Mr. 
Bellows’  premises.  After  a  few  weeks  milk 
from  this  dairy  was  again  delivered  at  the 
Cold  Spring  Creamery,  permission  having 
been  given  by  the  city  health  authorities. 
It  was  thought  by  legal  counsel  that  Mr. 
Bellows  had  a  case  against  the  city  suitable 
for  a  test  as  to  whether  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Health  had  the  authority  they  as¬ 
serted  and  assumed  in  rejecting  milk  from 
farmers’  dairies  where  no  direct  specific 
test  was  made  to  determine  whether  it  was 
wholesome  or  not.  The  farmers  were  anx¬ 
ious  to  know  the  extent  of  their  property 
rights  in  the  matter,  and  urged  Mr.  Bel¬ 
lows  to  begin  legal  action,  they  and  several 
granges  promising  and  giving  much  of  the 
necessary  financial  support.  This  action, 
therefore,  was  not  a  selfish  one  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff,  who  was  merely  the  leader 
of  dairymen  and  milk  producers  who 
wanted  to  know  their  rights,  if  they  had 
any,  in  regard  to  the  production  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  their  dairy  produce.  Ralph  S. 
Ives  of  Roxbury,  N.  Y.,  was  the  attorney 
of  record  for  Mr.  Bellows,  and  Charles  L. 
Andrus  of  Stamford,  N.  Y.,  was  the  trial 
lawyer.  Messrs.  Ives  and  Andrus  fought 
with  great  care  the  cause  of  the  farmers. 
Mr.  Andrus  argued  for  the  plaintiff-appel¬ 
lant  before  the  Court  of  Appeals.  As  a 
result  of  this  case  it  is  legally  recognized 
that  the  New  Y'ork  City  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  has  vested  in  it  tremendous  power 
and  authority.  The  abuse  of  such  au¬ 
thority  could  easily  be  followed  by  ex¬ 
treme  financial  hardship  to  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  who  depend  upon  the  city  markets 
for  the  disposal  of  their  dairy  products  at 
a  fair  margin  of  profit. 


Garget. 

I  have  a  cow  with  three  teats,  and  every 
once  in  a  while  she  gives  stringy  milk,  or 
pieces  that  look  more  like  curd  from  first 
one  and  then  another  teat  about  once,  then 
I  see  no  more  for  nearly  a  week.  I  am 
feeding  clover  hay,  cornstalks,  bran,  middl¬ 
ings,  oat  and  corn.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
is  the  matter  and  what  to  do?  j.  a. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Such  a  cow  will  never  be  likely  to  prove 
profitable  or  satisfactory  for  dairying  pur¬ 
poses,  as  she  has  a  chronic  inflamed  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  mammary  glands.  She  will  be 
likely  to  have  a  recurrence  of  the  trouble 
any  time  her  udder  becomes  chilled  or 
slightly  bruised  or  you  happen  to  give  a 
sudden  change  in  feed,  which  temporarily 
causes  slight  indigestion.  As  soon  as  her 
milk  flow  does  not  pay  for  her  maintenance, 
we  would  advise  selling  her  to  the  butcher. 

A.  S.  A. 


DON’T  OVER-SALT 


State  Experimental  Stations  claim  that  a  larpo  percentage  of 
the  ailments  of  your  stock  and  horses  are  caused  by  over-salting. 

When  animals  are  fed  salt  only  at  certain  intervals,  it  produces 
an  unnatural  thirst  which  causes  them  to  drink  water  in  enor¬ 
mous  quantities,  which  swells  out  and  chills  the  digest! vo organs. 
Result  is  indigestion  with  horses  and  scours  with  cattle.  Ovor- 
salting  by  putting  salt  in  feed  is  equally  harmful.  Rock  Salt  Is 
wasteiui.  Contains  25£  dirt  and  dangerous  foreign  ingredients. 
Sharp  edges  cut  the  tonguo.  The  only  safe  method  is  with  the 

ROTO  SALT  FEEDER 

It’s  the  natural  way — allowing  the  animals  constant  access 
and  so  they  can  consume  salt  according  to  their  needs.  Feeder 
is  of  glazed  stone-ware.  Can  be  fastened  to  any  part  of  any 
stall,  stanchion  or  wall. 

KOTO  SALT  CARES  are  made  of  the  finest  table  salt — guaran¬ 
teed  PURR  Almost  as  hard  and  smooth  as  polished  marble. 
Mixed  with  digestive  Juices  in  natural  way.  Keeps  bowels 
regular.  Owners  report  marked  improvement  in  condition  of 
animals.  An  inexpensive  health  insurance.  Cuts  veterinary 
bills — but  your  veterinarian  will  be  honest  enough  to  tell  you  the 
feeder  will  increase  the  production  of  milk  and  keep  your 
animals  In  perfect  profit-producing  condition.  Adopted  by  IT.  S. 
Government.  Write  today  for  our  freo  literature  and  name  ot 

nearest  dealer.  ROTO  SALT  CO..  ONION  SPRINGS,  NY. 


FERTILIZER  ! 

Mix  It  Yourself  and  Smile 


WHY?  Because  you  can  make  any  formula  to 
suit  your  soil  and  crops,  besides  knowing  mater¬ 
ials  are  genuine — no  room  for  fraud,  and  savo  25£ 

LOOK  THESE  OVER 

They  are  formulas  you  have  been  using — seo.your- 
solf,  what  "Home  Mixtures”  cost. 

Wo  offer  the  necessary  quantity  of  Nitrnte  of 
Soda,  High  Grade  Acid  Phosphate  and 
Muriate  of  Potash  to  make  the  equivalent  of 
2,000  lbs.  of  ready-mixed  fertilizer — freight  paid  to 
.New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
New  England  Stations,  at  cost  below: 

Avail.  Actual  ('nut 

l'hos.  Acid  Potash 

8*  $33.50 

8*  10*  83.50 

8*  5*  19.00 

8*  4*  15.50 

Any  other  formula  at  a  proportionate  low  cost. 

IS  THIS  A  SAVING  ? 

Of  course  it  is — compare  it  with  what  you  have 
been  paying. 

SEND  IIS  VOOR  ORDER  AT  ABOVE  PRICES 

Write  for  our  freo  booklet  treating  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “  Home  Mixing.”  also  our  table  of  for¬ 
mulas  showing  how  to  make  up  any  formula 
desired. 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 


Ammonia 

8* 

8* 

3* 

1* 


3<i  ItRllXiK  STItKKT,  NEW  YORK 

RAW  GROUND  LIME 

Good  for  ell  Crops.  Quickly  available. 
Order  now. 


F.E.  CONLEY  LIIHE  CO.,  -  -  OTICA,  N.V. 


o 


ARE  YOU 

NERVOUS 


o 


Does  every  unexpected 
noise  disturb  you  ?  Is  every 
slight  delay  vexatious? 
Do  you  worry  about  trifles? 

Nervousness  undermines 
health,  destroys  personal 
charm  and  makes  life  a  burden. 

You  should  treat  the  cause 
with  Scott*  s  Emulsion  which 
erects  health  from  within — 
its  concentrated  nourishment 
feeds  the  nerve-centers  by 
distributing  energy  and  power 
all  over  the  body. 

It  is  not  a  stimulant,  but  a  tonic- 
food  without  drug  or  narcotic. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  12-121 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

THE  FARMER’S  SAW 

MILL 


WE  MAKE  other  mills,  and 

sizes,  but  the  ert  shown  here 
is  one  of  our 
LEVER  SET  VARIABLE  FEED  SAW  MILLS 

especially  suited  tof  armer’s  needs, -md  I  i  glit  work. 

This  mill  can  be  run  by  eithorsteam  or  gasoline 
engine,  5  to  15  H.P.  It  takes  logs  from  12to30ft. 
in  length,  has  many  superior  features  found  in 
no  other  mill  and  our  low  price  will  interest  yon. 
Our  free  catalog  will  tell  you  all  about  it — if  in¬ 
terested  in  saw  mill  machinery  it  will  pay  you 
to  send  for  it  at  once. 

WM.  BARTLEY  &  SONS,  Bartley,  N.  J. 


FREE  BOQK  Ol 
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7K  DELIVERED  ANY 
STATION  EAST  of 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 
Lucky  Low  Down”  Dump 
Cart.  Strong,  substantial 

Steal  wheels,  wide  tires,  steal 
axle.  Body  1x4x6 ft.  Any  horse; 
any  harness.  Capacity  1,400 
lbs.  Farmers,  gardeners,  fruit 
growers  and  everybody  with 
a  horse.  Saves  its  cost  every 
year.  E.  F.  IIOBSOJI  A  CO. 
Easton,  Fa* 


Ml 


(Sold  with  or  without  elevator) 
For  Every  Variety  of  Work 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING  ($Si.e5S}“ 

Ton  Sizes— 2  to  25  horse-power. 
CDCC  Booklet  on  "Valnes  of 
I  ntt  Feeds  and  Manure!.” 

P.  R.  Bowsher  Co.  South  Bend.lnd. 


FREEZE* 


Try  Them  30  Days 

Send  us  measure  of  wagon  skeins  and 
we'll  ship  you  a  set  of  Empire  Steel  wheels 
to  fit— so  that  you  may  prove  that  low 

EMPIRE  STEEL  WHEELS 

End  Drudgery  of  High  Lifting  And 

^  Save  25%  of  The  Draft 

If  not  satisfied  after  testing  30  days,  return  them  at 
onr  expense  your  trial  costs  nothing.  Write  today  for 
Empire  wheel  book  and  free  trial  otfer.  also  ask  about 
^introductory  offer  on  1913  Empire  "  •tuly  IVoeont. 

■  EMPIRE  MFG.  COMPANY,  Box  jgg,  Quincy.  Ul, 


MORE  POTATOES  PER  ACRE 


Think  of  finding  one  to’eleven  $5  bills 
in  the  furrow,  on  every  acre  you 
plant.  It’s  been  done  many 
times.  Plantthe  spaces  you 
skip,  sell  the  potatoes, 
and  you’vegotthe  mon¬ 
ey.  No  extra  land, 
no  extra  work, 
it  costs  no 
more  to 
prepare 
ground, 
lertiltze 
cultivate, 
spray  and 
dig  a  per¬ 
fect 
stand 


^  This 
m  a  - 
chine  soon 
pays  for  it¬ 
self  and  yet  puts  $ 
real  money  into 


y 

your  pocket.  One  seed 
piece  in  every  space  and 
oneonly.  Uniform  spacing. 
No  injury  tosced.  Ask 
your  dealer  to  show  it 
and  write  us  for  free 
booklet,  “TOO per  cent 
Potato  Planting .  "  We 
make  full  line  Potato 
machines.  Garden  tools. 
Sprayers,  etc. 

BARMAN  M’F’G  CO. 
Bo»  1026  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


No  Danger  Now 
from  Fire 

Think  what  a  really  safe  engine  means  to  you 
farmers  who  use  power— protection  from  tire 
risks — no  increase  in  insurance  rates.  If  you  have 
been  holding  to  old-style  methods  because  of  the 
risk  of  using  gasoline  as  a  power  producer,  you 
need  do  so  no  longer.  Install  the 

Jacobson  Engine 

and  know  you  are  safe.  We  have  waited  a  whole 
year  to  make  this  announcement.  We  have  had 
our  engines  put  through  the  most  rigid  sort  of 
testing.  And  this  is  the  result:  You  get  not 
merely  an  engine  of  a  getiernlly  approved  nat- 
tern,  but  the  very  Jacobson  Portable  Gasoline 
Engine  you  buy  will  have  been  personally  in¬ 
spected,  approved  and  labeled  by  tie  National 
Board  ot  l  ire  Underwriters.  Write  for  booklets. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG.  COMPANY 
Dept.  D.,  Warren,  Pa. 


/ 


Just  when  and  where  you  want  It.  No 
trouble— no  expense.  Sold  on  guarantee. 

Your  money  back  ii  you 
are  not  satisfied.  Write 
today  for  FRBE  KOOK  on 
FOSTER  High  Duty  Ram. 

__  1*0 W Kit  SPECIALTY  CO., 

Ill  Trinity  KuilUlng,  New  York 


How  you  can  grow  it  on  your  land 
How  to  get  “catch”  first  planting 
How  to  select  and  prepare  the  soil 
How  to  get  more  than  average  crops 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  questions  that  you 
want  answered  are  clearly  and  distinctly  covered 
in  our  new  book  just  issued  entitled  '‘Alfalfa — 
W onder  Crop”.  This  remarkable  book  contains 
a  priceless  fund  of  information  about  alfalfa 
growing,  secured  from  many  sources;  United 
States  Government,  State  Experiment  Stations, 
the  best  posted  authorities  and  successful  grow¬ 
ers.  In  simple  language,  easy  to  understand,  it 
tells  just  the  things  that  you  want  to  know  before 
you  start  to  raise  this  greatest  of  all  $cash  money? 
crops.  This  book  will  convince  you  that  you 
have  some  land  on  your  farm  where  you  can 
profitably  grow  alfalfa.  This  information  was 
secured  at  a  great  cost  of  time,  money  and  re- 
searciuOlt  tells  how  to  grow  alfalfa,  how  to  get 
results  from  first  planting,  how  to  select  the  field 
and  prepare  the  soil.  It  tells  all  about  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  plowing,  liming,  preparing  the  seed,  when 
to  plant  and  how  to  plant.  Tells  what  to  do  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  period,  how  to  get  bigger  than 
average  crops,  and  how  to  cut  and  cure.  The 
contents  of  this  book  are  worth  many  dollars  to 
the  farmer  interested  in  growing  alfalfa.  This 
book  is  ordinarily  sold  for  25  cents  but  we  w  ill 
gladly  send  it  without  cost  or  obligation  of  any 
kind  if  you  answer  at  once.  Don’t  put  it  off — 
write  for  free  book  today. 

GALLOWAY  BROS.-BGWMAR  CO.,  BOX  664  P  WATERLOG,  IA. 


Amazing  Prices  on’ 


The  demand  2or  Edwards  “Reo”  Steel  Shingles 
ha3  become  so  big  that  we  now  sell  them  from 
factory  to  user  for  less— actual  ly  3.ESS—  thuri 
common  wood  shingles.  An<l  we  pay  a!! 

!  LOOK  INTO  THIS  MONKY-Sa VINO 
PROPOSITION  BEFORE  ROOFING  YOUU 

buildings.  send  postal,  today  and 

GET  FACTORY  PRICES. 

No  Trick  to  Put  Them  On 

You  don’t  have  to  nail  theso  stool  shingles,  like  wool 
shinules.  ONE  AT  A  TIME.  Put  on  as  high  as  100  at onr  \ 
for  they  come  in  big  sheets  ready  to  nail  on  sheathing  ore  . 1 
roof.  It’s  ten  times  easier  than  putting  on  wood  shingles. 
No  extra  materials  to  buy,  no  painting  to  do,  no  tools 
borrow.  Your  hired  man  can  do  the  job  with  a  hammer* 

Absolutely  Rustproof 

Please  don't  judge  Edwards  Steel  Shingles  by  common 
galvanized  iron  roofing — the  kind  that  rtisls.  Wo  hove  in¬ 
vented  a  method  that  absolutely  prevents  rnst  from  ovoe 
getting  a  foothold,  as  100, U00  delighted  owners  of  Edward  » 
Roofs  have  found  out.  It's  the  famous  Edwards  Ti^htcotj 
Process  applied  to  genuine  Open  Hearth  Steel. 

Protect  Your  Buildings  from  FIRE 

Don't  tako  chances  of  Are  from  dofectivo  chimneys,  fly¬ 
ing  sparks  and  lightning.  Roof  your  buildings  with  these 
Steel  Shingles  and  make  thorn  safe.  Remember  ninooot 
of  every  ten  firos  start  with  the  roof.  We  specifically  guar¬ 
antee  every  EdwardsSteel Shingle  Roof  against  lightning. 
This  Guaranty  is  backed  by  a  $10,000  Cash  Bond. 

Cheaper  Than  Prepared-Paper  Roofing; 

Edwards  Steel  Shingles  cost  less,  far  LESS,  than  pro- 
parod-paper  or  composition  roofing.  IE  YOU  FIGURE  THE 
COST  PER  YEAR.  Aud  that's  tho  right  way  to  figure 

Write  for  Special  Proposition 

Send  postal  at  once  for  latest  Roofing  Book  373  and 
Special  Factory  Prices.  Give  size  of  roof,  if  you  can. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
323-373  Lock  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


Add  years  to  the  life  of  your 
I  cream  separator  and  get  more 
cream  every  day,  by  using  a 

Parker  Governor  Pulley 

to  regulate  speed  of  separator.  Protects’, 
against  sudden  starting  and  thrust  of  en- 
gine.  Controls  speed  perfectly.  Speed 
changed  without  stopping.  Runs  either 
direction.  Send  for  one  now  on  30  days 
.  4  free  trial.  We  take  it  back 

Land  pay  freight  both  ways  if 
k  not  satisfactory.  Full  details 
upon  request.  Write  now. 

The  Brownwall  Engine 
&  Pulley  Co. 

323  Michigan  Avenue, 

Lansing.  Mich. 
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March  IS, 


The  Henyard. 

THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  fifteenth  week  of  the  contest  shows 
a  further  gain  of  118  egg's  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  week,  and  as  last  week  made  a  gain 
of  275,  the  increase  in  two  weeks  is  almost 
400  eggs ;  393  to  be  exact.  Last  year  the 
fifteenth  week  showed  a  gain  of  419.  The 
total  number  of  eggs  laid  during  this  fif¬ 
teenth  week  was  1,393,  and  the  total  since 
this  second  contest  began  is  10.9S8.  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  make  the  highest  score 
this  week,  the  pen  from  Woodside  Poultry 
Farm  249.  Edward  Cam’s  White  Wyandottes 
are  second.  The  pen  entered  by  Mrs.  II. 
F.  Haynes  of  Idaho,  laid  25.  These  birds 
from  the  Idaho  mountains  have  a  total  of 
3  42  to  their  credit  now.  Four  pens  laid  24 
eggs  each  ;  they  are  the  Silver  Wyandottes 
of  T.  W.  Burns,  the  White  Wyandottes 
of  Edward  Cam,  England,  the  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  of  E.  H.  Fohle,  and  the  Buff  Leg- 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

is  quite  evident  from  the  winnings  at  dif¬ 
ferent  utility  contests,  and  the  testimonials 
from  customers,  that  the  high  records  at 
Storrs  and  at  the  Missouri  contest  of 
these  competitors’  birds  (Mr.  Cam’s  and 
Mr.  Barron’s)  is  not  due  to  any  particular 
skill  in  ricking  out  birds  which  will  prove 
to  be  extraordinary  layers,  or  to  any  value 
in  the  English  climate,  or  even  to  “the 
educational  advantages  of  foreign  travel” ; 
but  to  the  skill  and  persistency  with  which 
egg  production  has  been  worked  for.  It 
is  no  accidental  thing  that  these  English 
Leghorns  and  Wyandottes  outlay  ours.  The 
thing  for  the  American  breeder  to  do  is  to 
get  this  strong  laying  blood  into  his  flocks ; 
and  then  by  trap-nesting  and  breeding  for 
vitality  as  well,  bring  up  our  flocks  to 
where  they  will  not  have  to  take  second 
place  in  any  competition. 

The  proposition  is  being  considered  now 
of  doubling  the  number  of  birds  in  each 
pen  at  the  next  contest  at  Storrs,  without 
increasing  the  entry  fee.  The  coops  are 
plenty  large  enough.  This  would  practic- 


DIRECT 

from  the 

MILL 


We  make  nothing  bnt  the  highest  grade  of  Galvanized  Steel 
Roofing.  We  save  you  money  by  selling  direct  to  you — No  mid¬ 
dlemen— No  agents— No  commission  to  pay.  We  guarantee 


Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 

Send  for  free  samples,  complcto  roofing  book  with  <5 
ad  freight-prepaid  price  lisfc.Write  us  today — A  posts 

THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  &  MFG.  CO.,  25  Ann  Street,  NILES,  OHIO 


WE  PAY 

the 

FREIGHT 


95  AND  UPWARD 

-  SENT  ON  TRIAL 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

Tliniitamlc  In  IIca  giving  splendid  sat- 
tnousanas  in  use  iSfaction  justifies 

your  investigating  our  wonderful  offer  to 
furnish  a  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  run¬ 
ning,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skimming  sep¬ 
arator  for  only  $15.95.  Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold.  Makes 
thick  or  thin  cream.  Different  from  this  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced 
large  capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our 
latest  improvements. 

Our  Twenty-Year  Guarantee  Protects  You 

Our  wonderfully  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  all  sizes  and  generous  terms  of 

tTial  will  astonish  you.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or  small,  or  if  you  have  an  old  separator  of  any 
make  you  wish  to  exchange,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  catalog,  sent  free 
of  charge  on  request,  is  the  most  complete,  elaborate  and  expensive  book  on  Cream  Separators  issued  by 
any  concern  in  the  world.  IVestern  orders  filled  from  IVestern  points .  Write  today  for  our  catalog 
and  see  for  yourself  what  a  big  money  saving  proposition  we  will  make  you.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


PEN  OF  IDAHO  WYANDOTTES.  Fig.  128. 


horns 
ron’s 
total  of  311 
20.  Edward 


of  Geo.  II.  Schmitz.  Thomas  Bar- 
White  Leghorns  still  lead  with  a 
their  score  this  week  being 
Cam’s  pen  are  next  with  a 


total  of  287 ;  their  score  for  the  week  being 
16.  Geo.  H.  Schmitz’s  Buff  Leghorns  are 
next  to  the  English  birds  with  a  total  of 
249.  Edward  Cam’s  White  Wyandottes 
have  laid  241 ;  Braeside  Poultry  Farm’s 
White  Leghorns  233 ;  Glen  View  Poultry 
Farm’s  Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds  228 ;  Dr.  J. 
A.  Fritchey’s  Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds  225 ; 
Geo.  P.  Dearborn’s  pen  of  the  same  variety 
205,  and  O.  A.  Foster’s  W’hite  Leghorn’s 
200.  Since  the  contest  began  the  different 
breeds  have  averaged  as  follows : 


Barred  P.  Rocks  . . 

No.  of 
pens 
. .  8 

Eggs 

laid 

673 

Average 
per  pen 
84.1 

White  P.  Rocks 

2 

297 

148.5 

Buff  P.  Rocks . 

. .  ! 

139 

139. 

Columbian  Rocks  . 

.  .  2 

159 

79.5 

White  Wyandottes 

.  .  11 

1510 

137.2 

Buff  Wyandottes  .  . 

2 

117 

58.5 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.. 

.  .  8 

1235 

154.37 

R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.. 

. .  5 

615 

127.5 

White  Leghorns  .  . 

.  .  43 

4613 

107.5 

Buff  Leghorns  . . .  . 

.  .  3 

484 

161.3 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  . 

. .  2 

163 

81.5 

White  Orpingtons  . 

.  .  4 

532 

133. 

The  average  for 

the  White  Leghorns  is 

cut  down  a  good 

deal  by 

the  fact  that 

many  of  the  pens 

did  not 

begin 

to  lay 

until  several  weeks 

after  the 

contest  began. 

ally  cut  down  the  cost  of  care  one-half, 
and  make  it  possible  for  the  entrant  to  get 
10  of  his  best  birds  trap-nested  for  a  year 
at  a  cost  of  not  over  $2.50  per  bird.  And 
trap-nesting  is  the  vital  thing.  In  no  other 
way  can  actual  performance  be  known.  I 
am  well  aware  that  trap-nest  selection  of 
breeders  has  not  worked  out  at  the  Maine 
Agricultural  Station  as  well  as  could  be 
desired ;  other  factors  than  merely  egg 
production  have  to  be  considered ;  but  in 
England  and  Australia  the  results  obtained 
seem  very  desirable.  One  of  Mr.  Cam’s 
customers  testifies  to  obtaining  292  eggs  in 
one  year  from  a  White  Wyandotte  pullet 
bought  from  him,  and  another  makes  the 
still  more  remarkable  statement  that  from 
six  White  Wyandotte  pullets  there  were  but 
two  days  in  a  year  that  he  failed  to  get 
an  egg  from  thorn.  They  must  have  molted 
at  different  times  to  get  such  a  result. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  week  wc  are  printing  a 
picture  of  those  Idaho  White  Wyandottes. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  requests  for 
a  picture  of  these  birds  which  come  so 
many  miles  by  horseback  and  stage  and 
railroad  train. 


Prevent 
Sore  Shoulders 


m 


■mm 


Ventiplex  Pads  keep  the  horse’s  neck  and 
shoulders  in  good  healthy  condition — clean, 
dry  and  free  from  irritation. 

Ventiplex  Pads 

are  made  of  our  porous,  patent  Ventiplex  fabric.  Permits  a  free  circulation  of  air 
and  absorbs  all  sweat  and  moisture.  Prevents  sores,  galls,  rubbing,  etc.  Makes 
the  horse  more  willing  to  throw  his  weight  into  the  collar— to  pull  and  work  harder. 

See  Ventiplex  Pads  at  your  dealer’s.  If  he  hasn’tthem,  write  us.  Ask  for  booklet. 
BURLINGTON  BLANKET  COMPANY  Makers  of  the  famous  “stay-on"  Blanket  Depf.  50  Burlington,  WIs. 

Canadian  Address — Windsor,  Ont. 
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Out  The 


All  Steel,  Triple 
Power  Stump  Puller 

Biggest  stump  pulled  In  flvo  minutes  or 
Fless.  Clears  an  acre  of  land  a  day.  Makes-, 
your  stump  land  money  land.  SO  days’  J 
free  trial— 3  yearguarantee  Get  our  new 
book  and  special  low  price  offer  now. 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co.  93021st  St..  Centerville,  la. 


The  White  Laced  Red  Cornish  pen  com¬ 
menced  to  lay  this  week,  one  pullet  laying 
four  eggs.  The  only  pen  in  the  contest 
which  has  not  laid  is  the  pen  of  Butter¬ 
cups. 

The  bulletin  containing  the  facts  ascer¬ 
tained  in  the  first  contest  is  not  yet  ready 
for  publication,  but  will  probably  be  out 
in  two  or  three  weeks.  No  one  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  realized  the  tremendous  amount  of 
work  required  to  get  at  all  the  facts ;  so 
the  records  accumulated  from  day  to  day 
until  at  the  end  the  whole  year’s  work 
has  had  to  be  gone  over.  This  year  they 
have  learned  by  experience,  and  the  rec¬ 
ords  are  being  kept  up  as  they  go  along, 
so  that  when  the  contest  is  finished  there 
will  be  comparatively  little  work  to  be 
done. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  and  pam¬ 
phlet  from  Mr.  Edward  Cam,  which  shows 
that  “Utility  Contests”  are  comparatively 
common  in  England.  It  is  rather  strange 
that  we  have  omitted  such  contests  in  this 
country.  Poultry  shows  without  number 
we  have  always  had ;  but  these  have  paid 
very  little  attention  to  anything  but 
feathers.  In  England  they  have  utility 
competitions  for  various  lengths  of  time ; 
some  of  them  being  for  six  months,  others 
for  the  16  weeks  of  Winter.  These  con¬ 
tests  have  resulted  in  a  more  frequent  use 
of  trap  nests  and  selection  and  mating 
with  regard  mainly  to  egg  production.  It 
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VAN  BRUNT  FERTILIZER  DRILLS 


These  drills  have  fertilizer  feeds 
that  do  not  choke.  Knockers  keep 
them  clean.  This  is  just  what  you 
want.  Amount  of  fertilizer  in¬ 
stantly  adjusted  as  desired.  Buy  a 
drill  that  fertilizes  and  plants  in 
one  operation. 


Our  adjustable  gate  force  feed  compels  even 
seeding  of  grain  without  crushing  or  damaging  a 
kernel.  Plants  anything  from  alfalfa  to  bearded 
oats. 

Grass  Seeders  furnished  for  all  sizes. 

Drills  furnished  with  single  disc,  double  disc, 
shoe  or  hoe  furrow  openers.  Disc  Bearings  run 
in  a  bed  of  oil.  Guaranteed  to  last  life  of  drill. 

Any  that  wear  out  replaced  free.  Shoes  and 
hoes  made  of  special  steel  for  dura¬ 
bility. 

Get  posted  on  these  new  and 
up-to-date  grain  drills.  All  fea¬ 
tures  fully  explained  in  our  latest 
catalog.  Learn  the  advantages 
of  even  seeding  and  correct  cover¬ 
ing. 

T  o  get  the  right  book  be  sure  to 
ask  for  Package  VB  No.  33. 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

Moline,  Ill. 
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THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


CUSTOM  HATCHING  FOR  CHICKS. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  new  poultry 
business  has  been  developed — that  of 
“custom  hatching”  on  a  large  scale.  We 
have  had  many  questions  from  people  who 
want  to  know  how  such  a  business  is  con¬ 
ducted,  so  we  asked  an  expert  hatcher 
to  tell  the  story : 

The  mammoth  incubator  is  composed  of 
a  series  of  compartments  heated  from  a 
common  source.  The  coal  burning  stove, 
using  hot  water  as  the  medium  for  con¬ 
ducting  heat  has  eliminated  the  danger  of 
destroying  the  germ  of  life  in  the  egg 
from  kerosene  lamps  and  its  attending 
fumes.  See  cut  below.  Here’s  the  way  it 
works  out.  Mr.  A  writes  the  hatchery  he 
will  send  a  certain  number  of  eggs  to  be 
hatched.  The  hatchery  notifies  the  express 
agents  in  his  town  of  it.  They  must  be 
expecting  it  as  the  eggs  may  come  in  a 
barrel  and  be  left  on  the  platform  in 
zero  weather  or  Summer  heat.  On  arrival 
the  hatchery  is  notified  and  within  an 
hour  the  shipment  is  in  the  receiving  room. 
The  eggs  are  taken  from  their  containers, 
tested  for  cracks,  cleansed  when  dirty  and 
method  of  packing  noted.  The  result  of 
these  investigations  is  written  on  an  index 
card  which  is  then  placed  on  a  settling 
rack.  Then  the  eggs  are  placed  in  the  rack 
and  sprayed  with  a  germicide  which  does 
not  injure  the  egg  but  kills  any  vermin 


closed,  tied  and  sealed,  and  taken  the 
express  office.  Immediately  upon  taking 
the  chicks  out  of  the  incubator  the  com¬ 
partment  is  scrubbed  with  hot  water  and 
soap,  rinsed  with  cold  water  and  thorough¬ 
ly  sprayed  with  a  good  germicide.  Thus 
no  disease  can  get  a  foothold. 

Several  poultry  farms  have  us  do  all  their 
hatching.  Some  of  these  breeders  sell  day- 
old  chicks  and  have  us  ship  the  chicks  di¬ 
rect  to  their  customers  who  are  in  many 
cases  many  hundred  miles  distant. 

One  man  operates  our  incubator  and  at¬ 
tends  to  the  eggs  from  the  time  they  are 
received  to  the  time  the  chicks  are  shipped. 
There  is  no  kerosene  for  any  purpose,  in 
or  about  our  incubators.  We  have  now 
space  for  over  182,000  eggs  reserved  in 
our  machines,  and  will  probably  hatch 
around  300,000  eggs  this  year.  The  best 
way  to  send  eggs  is  to  line  an  ordinary 
30-dozen  crate  with  10  thicknesses  of  news¬ 
paper,  then  fill  the  bottom  cartons  and 
fill  in  with  whole  oats.  Do  not  use  bran  or 
any  other  powdered  substance,  as  dust  and 
fine  particles  will  obstruct  the  pores  of 
the  shell.  Sawdust  often  has  oils,  acids, 
or  pitch  which  will  injure  the  eggs.  Cover 
each  carton  with  10  thicknesses  of  news¬ 
paper  and  repeat  till  crate  is  full.  If 
eggs  have  to  be  saved  for  some  days  to  get 
the  150  to  fill  a  compartment,  limit  that 
time  to  10  days  or  two  weeks,  and  turn 
them  once  daily. 


Patented  Hens’  Nests. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  reader  asked  about 
the  “Natural  Hen  Incubator.”  Having  had 
no  experience  with  this  form  of  hen’s  nest 
we  said  so.  To  show  how  closely  readers 
follow  statements  made  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

we  can  report  nearly  a  dozen  references 
to  this  question.  The  “incubator”  appears 


HOT  WATER  HEATED  INCUBATOR. 


which  may  be  present.  These  racks  are 
then  taken  to  the  settling  room  where  the 
temperature  is  kept  as  near  50  degrees 
as  possible.  They  lie  here  undisturbed  for 
12  hours,  then  the  entire  rack  and  con¬ 
tents  are  inverted  and  left  for  another  12 
hours.  This  24  hours  of  quiet  allows  the 
eggs  to  “settle”  after  the  extreme  vibra¬ 
tion  and  possible  rough  handling  in  tran¬ 
sit. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  the  eggs  are 
placed  in  sterile  trays  holding  75  eggs  each 
by  an  operator  whose  hands  have  pre¬ 
viously  been  washed  in  an  antiseptic  solu¬ 
tion,  and  taken  to  the  incubator  cellar, 
where  they  are  placed,  two  trays  (150  eggs) 
to  a  compartment,  in  the  incubator,  the  in¬ 
dex  card  being  fastened  outside.  This  card  is 
now  given  the  number  of  the  compartment. 
It  also  shows  at  a  glance  the  name  and 
address  of  the  owner  of  the  eggs,  shipping 
instructions  for  the  chicks,  date  the  eggs 
arrived,  through  what  express  company, 
date  placed  in  the  incubator,  date  hatch  is 
due,  whether  or  not  they  are  to  be  tested, 
and  when,  and  whether  or  not  any  are  to 
bo  pedigreed.  From  now  on  a  constant 
vigil  is  maintained. 

If  we  are  instructed  to  test  the  eggs,  the 
operation  is  done  at  C  p.  in.  during  the 
turning  time  by  the  means  of  our  own  elec¬ 
tric  testing  apparatus.  A  tray  of  75  eggs 
is  tested  by  us  in  1  minutes,  bad  eggs 
removed  and  a  record  of  the  result  made 
on  the  index  card. 

After  the  eggs  have  been  in  the  incuba¬ 
tor  24  hours  and  up  to  the  eighteenth, 
nineteenth  or  twentieth  day,  depending 
upon  breed  and  conditions,  they  are 
turned  twice  daily,  6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m. 
The  compartment  is  now  closed  till  four 
or  five  hours  after  the  hatch  is  over,  when 
it  is  opened  and  a  large  part  of  the  egg 
shells  removed.  The  three  factors  of  heat, 
moisture  and  fresh  air  are  now  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance.  Heat  must  be  maintained 
at  a  proper  and  diminishing  temperature, 
that  the  chicks  be  not  chilled.  Moisture 
must  be  kept  at  correct  degree,  that  the 
yolk  on  the  down  of  the  chick  will  remain 
soluble;  fresh  air  kept  in  circulation  that 
the  chick  may  breathe  easily  and  to  re¬ 
move  any  foul  odors  from  themselves,  the 
unhatched  eggs,  and  the  broken  shells. 

After  12  to  72  hours,  depending  upon 
existing  conditions,  the  chicks  are  ready 
for  shipment.  New,  clean  boxes  are  brought 
to  the  cellar.  Clover  chaff  is  spread  on 
the  bottom  of  the  box  and  the  chicks 
counted  out.  The  box  holds  100  chicks  in 
groups  of  25.  The  result  of  the  hatch  is 
noted  on  the  index  card.  The  box  is 


to  be  a  comfortable  box  or  nest  for  setting 
one  or  more  hens.  It  is  said  to  be  pat¬ 
ented,  but  we  can  see  nothing  remarkable 
about  it.  We  think  there  are  many  farm¬ 
ers’  wives  who  could  take  a  hatchet  and 
nails  and  pound  together  an  “incubator” 
that  would  do  as  well  as  this  one.  Among 
the  letters  sent  us  is  one  from  a  man  who 
offers  to  sell  his  “plans”  at  half  price. 
Still  another  comes  from  this  friend  of  hu¬ 
manity  : 

I  see  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  a  party  asks 
about  the  Natural  Hen  Incubator.  I  paid 
a  dollar  for  these  plans  and  I  will  send 
them  to  you ;  they  may  save  some  one  else 
a  few  dollars.  They  are  nothing  but  a 
hatching  box.  Anyone  can  set  a  hen  if  he 
happens  to  have  one  to  set.  F.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

The  usual  scheme  with  these  things  is 
to  sell  a  set  of  plans.  The  owner  threatens 
a  serious  lawsuit  against  any  one  who 
uses  these  plans  without  first  buying  them 
from  some  “authorized  agent.” 


That  “Tolman”  Open  Front  House. 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Tolman  built  open- 
front  houses  using  certain  theories  in  their 
construction,  but  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  he  originated  the  house.  It  is  very 
improbable  that  any  one  ever  originated 
an  open-front  house  for  poultry ;  it  was 
just  the  natural  and  rational  method  of 
construction  for  a  mild  climate,  and,  from 
all  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  has  been  in 
use  in  the  Gulf  States  from  the  time  poul¬ 
try  was  first  sheltered  from  the  elements. 
I  have  seen  in  the  country  a  few  times  a 
rude  roofing  of  planks  in  a  tree  to  protect 
chickens  from  rain  in  Winter,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  house  is  a  roof  and  a  north  wall ;  the 
three  sides  slatted  or  wired,  or  the  north, 
east  and  west  walls  tight  and  the  south 
slatted,  the  slats  being  used  as  a  protection, 
not  from  the  elements  but  from  two  and 
four  legged  coons  and  other  “varmints.” 
The  conditions  in  a  mild  climate  make  any¬ 
thing  but  an  open  front,  or  open  everything 
but  back,  house  very  undesirable ;  and  back 
ventilation  in  the  Summer  is  also  desirable. 
Knowing  nothing  of  northern  conditions,  it 
would  be  to  say  the  least,  unwise  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  good  or  bad  points  of  the 
Tolman  house  in  such  section ;  yet,  if  Mr. 
Tolman  has  put  a  good  house  before  the 
Northern  poultrymen  he  should  be  given 
due  credit  for  its  introduction,  but  should 
hardly  take  credit  for  originating  some¬ 
thing  which  was  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
In  existence  before  he  was.  He  probably 
saw  or  learned  of  the  method  of  housing 
in  mild  sections  and  took  a  try  at  it,  and 
finding  it  looked  good  to  him,  passed  it 
along.  m.  a.  p. 

Alabama. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Tolman  house — tight  and 
warm  on  all  sides  but  the  front,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  any  southern  slatted 
house.  Mr.  Tolman  demonstrated  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  an  airtight  “open-front”  for  cold 
climates. 


MANLOVE  GATE 


Automatic.  Always  in  order.  Opened  or  closed  without 
assistance  or  stopping.  Adds  beauty,  value,  safety  and  con¬ 
venience  to  any  home.  Used  extensively  on  rural  routea 

MANLOVE  CATE  CO.,  29  West  Huron  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Steel  Fence 

n  s't  Save  money. 

"OSIS  Well  galvanized; 
Rust-proof.  Stock  strong.  Last  a  life 
time.  Hold  any  fence.  Fastners  eas¬ 
ily  applied.  Strong  ends  and  comers. 
Indestructible.  Direcl  to  fanners. 
Catalog  free. 

STEEL  POST  CO., 

295  Clinton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

I  26-inch  Dog  Fence, _ 14c.  M 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,. ..21c.  ’ 

48-inch  Poultry  Fence. .2214c. 
j  80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.55 
k  Many  styles  and  heights.  Our  large  Free  Catalog 
r contains  fence  Information  you  should  have. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  263  Winchester,  Ind. 


POULTRY  FENCE 

m  Cents  a  rod  for  48-inch  fence. 

Fewer  posts  and  no  base  board 
or  top  rai  1  required.  Buy  from  the 
factory  direct.  Other  styles  of 
Poultry,  Farm  and  Lawn  Fencing. 
Large  CatalogFree.  Write  today 

Box230  Kitselman  Bros,  Monde,  Ind. 


Two 


•Prices  for  Fences 

Wo  manufacture  litm- 
droda  of  design*  of  or¬ 
namental  fence*,  both 
Wire  and  Iron  Picket. 
Arche*  and  Entrance 
Oates,  ‘'cheaper  Aim 
wood/*  for  lawns, 

. . . .  . . ichurches.  cemeteries, 

^ka'and  factories,  etc.  AMrWrit,  tor  tree  eatjlogo*  and  tpscial 

prices.  Enterprise  Foundry  &_Fence  Company, 

2411  Tandea  Street  IndUiapoUt,  Indiana 

AMERICAN 

ORIGINAL  AND 

GENUINE  rxnti 

For  Big  Profits 
From  Big  or 
Small  Farms 


American  Steel 
Fence  Posts 
Cheaper  than 
Wood  and  More 
Durable. 

Get  Catalog. 
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Two  Great  Books  Free 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


90  FOR  THIS 
—  DANDY  GATE 


These  gates  are  not 
a  special  lot  built  down 
to  a  low  price,  but  are  J 
full  of  the  same  qual-  K 
ity,  satisfaction  and 
durability  which  can 
be  obtained  in  any  of  our 
triple-galvanized,  high- 
carbon  steel 


Iowa  Gates 


The  filling  of  thi3  serviceable  and  ornamental  gate  is 
extra  close  diamond  mesh.  Gate  has  strong  frame,  pat¬ 
ent  latch,  etc.  Comes  in  all  sizes;  plain  and  fancy  tops. 

Style  E  Farm  Gate,  illustrated  below,  is  another 
leader  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  than  asked  for  other 
gates  of  its  kind.  Painted  or  galvanized.  All  sizes. 

The  best  lumber  dealer  in  your  town  has  these 
gates  on  sale.  If  you  don’t  know  his  name,  write  ua 
for  booklet,  name  of  dealer,  special  prices,  etc. 
IOWA  GATE  CO.,  4  5  Clay  St„  Cedar  Falls,  la. 
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ORNAMENTAL  IRON  FENCE 

Stroog,  durable  and  cheaper  than  wood.  Hundreds  of  patterns  for 
lawns,  churches,  oemeteries ,  public  grounds.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
logue  and  special  offer.  Complete  line  of  Farm  Fence,  Gates,  etc. 

WARD  FENCE  CO..  237  Main  SL,  Decatur.  Ind. 


SEESESMEEGES 

Heaviest  Fence  Made 

Heaviest  Galvanizing 

We  make  160 styles.  Horse 
cattle,  sheep,  hog,  and  bull 
proof  fences  made  of  No.  9 
double  galvanized  wires 
end  absolutely  rust  proof 
Bargain  Prleesr 


13  eenta  per  Rod  Op 

Poultry  and  Rabbit  Proof 
Fences,  Lawn  Fences  and 
Gates.  Send  for  Catalog 
and  Free  sample  for  test. 
The  Brow  a  Ft  nee  &  W  Ire  Co. 
Dept,  59  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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IWAN 


“Making  the  Farm  Pay’’— a  simple 
and  short  treatise  on  fanning,  cov¬ 
ering  the  things  every  farmer  and 
his  boy  should  know — mint  free  on 
request. 

“The  Making  of  Steel’’— a  complete  account,  simply  and 
dearly  presented,  with  many  illustrations.  This  subject 
never  before  presented  in  so  concise  a  manner.  Every 
former  and  his  boy  should  read  this.  Sent  free  oa  request. 

FRANK  BAACKES,  Vic e-Pres.  and  Gen.  Sales  Agent 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Chicago,  Sew  York,  Cleveland,  Plltsbnrgt,  Denver  I 
U  &  Steel  Products  Co,  1  Sun  I  ranriaOO. 


The  auger  used  by  a  mil¬ 
lion  farmers  will  satisfy 
you  also.  Buy  quality, 
endurance,  speed  and 
let  the  imitations  alone, 

There’s  lots  of  satisfaction  in 
using  a  good  tool;  your  anger 
rises  every  time  you  use  a  poor 
on  which  you  were  stung.  Imita¬ 
tions  of  any  tool  are  made  to  sell 


not 
sold  in 
your 
town 
ask  os 
for 

special 
price  to 
intro¬ 
duce. 


only  on  the  reputation  of  the  original. 

People  don’t  counterfeit  bad  tools. 

The  Iwan  Auger  cuts  fast  and 
easily,  empties  easily,  ha*  no 
suction  when  removed  from 
hole.  Buy  from  your  dealer  and  L  ,,  w 
save  freight.  Most  of  them  sell  |1  g 
Iwan  Augers.  Look  for  our  name  1I5II  lnchej 
on  handle  casting.  Get  posted  on  di&m- 

the  tools  you  need.  V*— **  star. 

There’s  a  lot  to  know  about  good  post  hole 
augers,  diggers,  tile  tools  and  hay  knives. 

Write  mow  for  our  ** Easy  Digging " 
booklet  and  catalog  while  our  ad - 
dress  is  before  you. 

IWAN  BEOS.,  B«x  K,  SOOTH  BIND,  IND. 


Service  is  "the  Test  that  Tells 


Republic  Hercules  Gates 

are  the  strongest  gates  for  their  weight 
and  the  lightest  for  their  strength  ever  built. 

The  Frame  is  of  high-carbon  steel  tubing,  heavily 
galvanized;  won’t  break  or  bend  like  ordinary  gas  pipe 
frames.  Fabric  of  heavy  rust  proof  wire  held  firm 
by  stretcher  bar.  Raise  bar  raises  gate 
easily  over  anow  drills  or 
tor  small  stock. 


fC  -  V 


Rprmhlir  0rnanien,al  Lawn  Fence  is  designed 
pUUilG  to  satisfy  the  man  who  takes  pride  In 
his  home.  Strongly  built,  easily  put  up  on  wood  or  iron 
posts,  self-adjusting  to  uneven  ground.  Rust  proof. 

You  can  save  money  in  first 

cost  and  in  repair  cost  with  Republic 
Farm  Gates  and  Ornamental  Fence. 

Write  us  for  prices  telling  what  you 
need.  Catalog  Free. 

Republic  Fence  4  Cate  Co., 

34  Republic  St.,  N.  Chicago,  III. 


Buyers 
ANSWER 

This  Little  “Ad’ 


11  P?ys  to  buy  aJy  htad 

hj  c°uvincinjf-  G«t  our 

_  _ _ Jar  SCnsati O n*l£e°° f  °  f  Q  UajTt  -  ^  1 

One  cent  saves  you  many  dollars.  jNew  pnei*?  ‘ 

Send  postal  for  Empire  Fence  Book,  ifook  Fn*. 
now — compare  quality  and  prices,  then  jwsteei p0ttr„Wri<?% 

buy  where  you  get  best  offer.  We  guarantee  ioroff— 

Biggest  Savings  on  Highest  Quality  Fence  Direct  From 
Factory,  Freight  Prepaid.  23  Styles  to  Select  From 

All  Big  No.  9  Wires,  rust  proof,  pig  tight.  stock  strong.  Open  Hearth  steel,  heavily 
galvanized.  Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fence  till  you  get  our  prices.  Write  now  Postal  will  do. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  COMPANY,  23  E.  Matinee  Street,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 
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The  Henyard. 


A  CITY  MAN’S  CHICKENS. 

I  enclose  a  few  facts  and  figures  regard 
ing  our  small  flock  of  chickens,  kept  in  the 
city  limits  of  New  Rochelle.  These  birds 
are  confined  in  wire  runs  and  do  not  have 
free  range.  Their  houses  I  built  myself ; 
they  are  constructed  on  the  colony  house 
plan.  I  am  not  a  carpenter  by  any  means, 
but  the  buildings  shed  water,  hold  chick¬ 
ens,  are  free  from  drafts,  but  are  well  ven¬ 
tilated.  In  looking  over  my  figures  you 
might  criticize  the  cost  of  keeping  these 
fowls  and  also  the  prices  which  I  received. 
My  answer  is  this :  I  live  in  a  city  and  a 
very  expensive  city  to  live  in  at  that. 
Every  ounce  of  food  has  to  be  purchased 
at  the  very  highest  prices,  and  1  do  not 
exaggerate  when  I  state  that  the  English 
sparrows  help  themselves  to  at  least  15  per 
cent  of  this  grain.  I  admit  that  I  received 
good  prices  for  eggs.  Why  shouldn’t  I 
when  you  take  into  consideration  my  loca¬ 
tion?  Our  neighbors  could  get  eggs  the 
same  day  that  they  were  laid,  and  surely 
such  eggs  were  worth  a  good  price.  1  do 
not  consider  this  any  wonderful  showing. 
As  far  as  I  know  I  haven’t  any  prize  birds 
that  is  when  it  comes  to  shape  and  feath¬ 
ers,  but  I  consider  them  fairly  good  lay¬ 
ers.  Right  here  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  sooner  the  chicken  men  of  this  country 
get  away  from  the  fancy  feathers,  and  such 
and  such  a  shape,  this  or  that  kind  of  a 
comb,  and  raise  chickens  that  can  lay  eggs 
the  better  off  we  will  be.  Those  are  the 
kind  of  birds  that  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  and  put  money  in  the  farmer’s  pock¬ 
et.  What  matters  the  shape  or  the  color  of 
the  hen?  If  she  was  green  with  a  yellow 
comb  and  laid  300  eggs  per  year,  that  is 
the  hen  for  me.  We  are  learning  a  good 
lesson  in  this  respect  from  our  English 
brothers  at  the  Connecticut  egg-laying  con¬ 
test.  I  do  not  wish  to  mislead  any  one  in 
the  figures  in  my  statement  of  85  chicks 
hatched  and  raised.  I  probably  hatched 
nearer  100,  but  85  lived.  I  submit  these 
figures  for  what  they  are  worth.  They  were 
kept  very  carefully  by  Mrs.  E.  and  nearly 
all  the  credit  is  due  her.  We  find  it  a 
healthful  and  interesting  occupation  and 
in  our  case  one  of  the  ways  to  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  living. 

The  breed  is  Single  Comb  Buff  Orping¬ 
ton. 


ply  brings  me  back  to  the  question  that 
any  commercial  egg  farmer  should  ask  him¬ 
self  before  putting  much  money  into  certi¬ 
fied  laying  stock  and  that  is :  Are  they 
really  doing  such  great  laying,  conditions 
considered,  that  it  will  pay  me  to  intro¬ 
duce  their  blood  in  my  flock  at  the  price 
asked  by  competitors  in  the  first  contest? 

Pennsylvania.  james  c.  wells. 

It.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Wells  must  remember  that 
he  has  the  advantage  in  feeding  his  hens 
just  as  he  likes  or  changing  his  system  at 
any  time.  In  the  hen  contest  all  birds 
have  the  same  treatment.  Naturally  such 
hens  do  not  have  as  fair  a  chance  as 
where  the  owner's  eye  is  constantly  upon 
them.  Let  Mr.  Wells  put  half  a  dozen  of 
his  best  hens  in  a  house  by  themselves  and 
have  them  fed  just  as  these  contest  hens 
are,  and  then  make  the  comparison. 


The  Cost  of  Pullets. 

Some  months  ago  I  sent  The  R.  N.-Y.  the 
following  question :  “With  eggs  at  85  per 
hundred  what  does  it  cost  to  incubate  and 
raise  100  pullets  up  to  the  age  where  they 
will  pay  their  way?”  The  editor  reported 
that  he  had  much  trouble  in  getting  any 
satisfactory  figures  on  the  subject,  and  so 
the  matter  was  dropped.  Recently  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  find  some  accurate¬ 
ly  kept  data  bearing  on  this  question.  The 
poultry  department  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
School  of  Agriculture  has  been  keeping  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  cost  of  chickens,  where  a 
variety  of  breeds  have  been  kept,  and  where 
the  incubating  season  covered  a  period  of 
two  months  or  more.  The  cost  is  computed 
to  the  first  of  December,  and  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  the  Mediterranean 
or  American  breeds,  if  the  pullets  are  weil 
grown,  will  pay  their  way  by  or  before 
December  1,  if  hatched  between  the  first 
of  April  and  the  middle  of  May.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  actual  figures  of  cost  and 
the  sales  of  stocks  before  December  1 : 

Cost. 


2587  eggs  incubated  . $124.75 

30  gallons  of  kerosene  for  incuba¬ 
tors  and  brooders  .  2.70 

3478  lbs.  of  cracked  corn  at  $1.70..  59.14 

3344  lbs.  wheat  at  $2.15 . 71.90 

422  lbs.  corn  meal  at  $1.65 .  6.96 

454  lbs.  bran  at  $1.58 .  7.21 

448  lbs.  middlings  at  $1.65 .  7.39 

46  lbs.  oil  meal  at  $2.10 .  .96 

416  lbs.  beef  scrap  at  $3 .  12.48 

279  lbs.  gluten  at  $1.70 .  4.74 

66  lbs.  white  middlings  at  $1.63..  1.07 

243  lbs.  milk  albumin  at  $2.35....  5.71 

91  lbs.  grit  at  75  cents .  .61 

4  lbs.  oyster  shell  at  75  cents.  .03 


January  1,  1912,  fowls  on  hand .  51 

Hatched  and  raised  .  85 

Sold  7,  killed  for  home  use  58 .  65 

January  1,  1913,  fowls  on  hand .  67 

Eggs  laid  1912,  7368. 

58  fowls  killed,  weighed  256  pounds. 
7368  eggs,  614  dozen,  average  price 

per  dozen,  45  cents .  $276.30 

58  fowls  killed,  256  pounds, 
average  price  per  lb.,  25 

cents  .  04.00 

Sold  1  rooster  $5,  6  hens  $1  each  11.00 
16  fowls  more  on  January  1,  1913 
than  January  1,  1912.  at 
$1  each  .  16.00 


$305.65 

Income. 

Sales  of  chicks,  cockerels  and  eggs 

before  December  1 .  103.07 


$202.58 

2S9  chickens  on  hand  December  1  at  cost 
of  $202.58  equals  70  cents  each.  This  rep¬ 
resents  cost  of  food  and  other  materials 
used.  No  attempt  was  made  to  keep  ac¬ 
count  of  the  labor.  c.  s.  phelps. 


Freemartins. 


Cost  of  feed 

for 

1912. . . . 

$367.30 

147.29 

January  . . . . 

494 

48 

$.60 

$20.01 

$10.87 

February  . . . 

792 

46 

.50 

12.60 

March  . 

954 

46 

.38 

8.50 

April  . 

913 

44 

.35 

12.00 

May  . 

782 

40 

.35 

17.25 

June  . 

636 

40 

.35 

10.22 

July  . 

30 

.35 

12.95 

August  . 

380 

28 

.40 

11.20 

September  .  . 

400 

27 

.45 

15.85 

October  . 

430 

.50 

8.70 

November  ... 

475 

.55 

14.25 

December  . . . 

602 

.60 

12.90 

7368 

average 

$.45 

per  doz. 

For  the  first  six  months  1912,  4571  eggs. 
For  the  first  six  months  average  44  hens 


per  month. 

Average  102  eggs  per  hen  for  six  months. 
Cannot  give  average  for  the  year  as  pul¬ 
lets  were  put  in  with  hens  in  September. 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  h.  m.  e. 


That  Egg-Laying  Contest.; 

The  notes  by  Mr.  Cosgrove  on  the  egg- 
laying  contest  are  very  interesting,  and 
if  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  do  a 
little  figuring  on  the  results  obtained  for 
the  first  12  weeks  of  the  second  contest  at 
Storrs,  he  will  have  some  trouble  in  dis¬ 
covering  any  great  laying  stunts.  Take  the 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  for  example. 
According  to  Mr.  Cosgrove’s  figures  these 
supposedly  heavy  layers,  the  cream  of  this 
country  and  some  from  England,  have  pro¬ 
duced  only  731  eggs  per  pen  of  five  birds 
in  11  weeks,  or  a  percentage  of  about  20 
per  cent.  Now  when  you  consider  that 
there  are  215  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
divided  into  43  pens  of  five  birds  each,  and 
that  the  work  of  feeding  and  caring  for 
these  43  pens  is  something  of  a  job,  where 
would  the  commercial  egg  farmer  get  his 
profit  if  he  used  the  system  as  followed 
at  Storrs,  and  got  only  a  20  per  cent 
yield  during  the  two  months  in  which  eggs 
reallv  bring  a  good  price. 

I  do  not  claim  years  of  experience  in  the 
poultry  business,  and  my  stock  was  not 
purchased  at  $5,  or  $10,  per  head,  and  I 
doubt  if  I  have  a  bird  on  my  place  that 
could  win  the  blue  at  a  county  fair,  but 
they  certainly  have  delivered  the  eggs  this 
Winter,  and  one  pen  of  100  pullets  in  par¬ 
ticular  are  far  ahead  of  the  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  in  the  contest  at  Storrs  as  to 
average  per  bird.  These  pullets  were 
hatched  April  4  and  11,  1912,  and  the  first 
eggs  were  laid  September  22.  They  were 
confined  to  their  Winter  quarters  (a  modi¬ 
fied  Tolman  house  14x22  open  front;,  on 
October  1,  and  for  the  12  weeks  beginning 
November  1,  and  continuing  until  January 
23,  they  gave  me  a  total  of  2126  eggs,  or 
an  average  of  21  *4  eggs  from  each  pullet. 
During  the  same  period  the  215  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  in  43  separate  pens  laid  a  total 
of  3326  eggs,  or  an  average  of  about  15% 
eggs  per  bird. 

In  two  of  the  12  weeks,  namely  the  first 
and  ninth,  my  100  pullets  actually  laid 
more  eggs  than  the  215  at  Storrs.  These 
facts  are  open  to  investigation  by  you  or 
anyone  you  may  send  to  the  farm,  and  sim- 


Would  a  twin  heifer  (whose  mate  was  a 
male),  be  worthless  to  keep,  thinking  to 
make  a  cow  of  her?  They  tell  me  such  ani¬ 
mals  will  never  breed.  a.  d.  t. 

Brier,  Mass. 

Such  heifers  are  known  as  "freemartins.” 
They  rarely  if  ever  breed  and  are  better  put 
into  beef. 


Send 

mo  your  name 
and  I  will  tell  you 
about  the  Six  World's 
Championships  won  by  my  fa¬ 
mous  Itelle  City  Incubator — will  tell 
you  about  the  folks  who  won  the  prizes, 
how  they  did  it  and  how  you  can  get  champion¬ 
ship  hatches  right  from  the  start.  My  140-egg 

Six-Time  World's  Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator 

has  Oakes  double  disc  self-regulator,  correct  hot 
water  heating  system,  copper  tank  and  boiler, 
safety  lamp,  double  walls  and  double  door,  with 
dead  air  space  all  over,  roomy  nursery  and  strong 
egg  tray,  Tycos  thermometer.  I  also  supply  egg- 
tester,  Edw.  Miller  .sun  hinge  burner,  funnel, 
everything  you  need,  including  valuable  Instruc¬ 
tion  book. 

My  140-Chick  Belle  City  Brooder  is  as  perfect 
as  my  Incubator.  It  is  double- walled,  hot  water 
top-heated,  metal  safety  lamp  and  burner,  wire 
runway  yard  with  platform.  Guaranteed  to  raise 
the  largest  percentage  of  chicks  every  timet 

1, 2  or  3  Month’s  Home  Test 
10  Year  Money-Back  Guarantee 
Freight  Prepaid  East  of  Rockies 

If  you  want  your  machine  quick  order  direct 
from  this  advertisement.  I  guarantee  everything 
to  be  satisfactory  or  your  money  back.  Any  bank 
or  express  company  will  tell  you  that  I  do  exactly 
as  I  say.  I  ask  you  to  send  only  $7.66  for  my  140- 
Egg  Incubator— the  best  you  can  Vi, „  ci.in  niilrU 
buy  at  any  price,  or  $4.85  for  my  ,  e  „  1  , 

140-chick  Itelle  City  Brooder,  *rom  at.  raul. 
You  can  save  more  money  at  my  Buflalo,  Kansas 
unheard  of  low  combination  City  or  Racine, 
price— send  only  $11.60  whe"  — 

both  are  ordered  together. 

Drop  Me  A  Postal 
Today! 

Just  say  “Send  World’s 
Championship  Hatching 
Facts,  or  order  now,  direct 
from  my  factory,  and  save 
delays.  I’ll  ship 
your  machine 
day  I  get 
order, 
faction 
anteed. 

Address 

Jim  Rohan, 

President 


Box 


Racine,  Wis. 


Usual  price  2Sc  each 

but  we  offer  two  for  25c  as  a 
special  inducement  to  get 
you  acquainted  with 

PURINA 

CHICKEN  CHOWDER 

—a  dry  masli  composed  of  al¬ 
falfa,  corn  meal,  bran,  middlings, 
granulated  meat, linseed  meal  and 
charcoal,  the  great  egg  mash  and 

GROWING  FEED 

for  baby  chicks.  Purina  Chicken 
Chowder  produces  tender  and 
plump-broilers  atan  early  age  and 
advances  the  egg 
laying  period 
from  2  to  5  weeks. 
ClipCol.Purina’s 
head  from  a  bag 
of  Purina  Chick¬ 
en  Chowder  and 
send  it  to  us.with 
25c,  and  we’ll 
ship  you  the  two 
metal  drinking 
fountains,  de¬ 
livered  free. 

Purina  Poultry  Feeds  are  sold  by  the 
leading  dealers  and  grocers.  If  your 
grocer  cannot  supply  you,  ask  him  to 
order  a  supply  including  Purina  Chicken 
Chowder  from  his  jobber. 

Poultry  book  free! 

For  your  dealer’s  name 
I  will  send  you  this  48- 
page  Poultry  Book,  con¬ 
taining  plans  of  houses, 
breeding  and  feeding 
charts,  space  for  daily 
egg  records,  cures  of 
diseases,  etc.,  and  full 
instructions  on  how  to 
successfully  raise  baby 
chicks.  Write  today. 

Col.  Purina,  Purina  Mills, 

827  South  Eighth  St.,  St.  Louis 


CORNELL  @11 

GASOLINE 

BROODER  HEATER 

Equal  to  five  Kerosene  Heaters 

Cares  for  250  Chicks. 
Needs  little  attention. 

No  lamps  to  trim. 

No  ashes,  no  dirt,  no  soot. 
Absolutely  safe. 

Perfect  ventilation. 


PRICE  COMPLETE 

*10.92 


CAPACITY 

250 

CHICKS 


Recommended  by  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 

TREMAN,  KING  &  COMPANY 

DEPT.  201 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Poultry  House 
Appliances 


WRITE  YOUR  MM 


ON  A  POSTAL 


and  get  this  big  book  on  Poultry 
Raising,  free,  post-paid.  It  tells 
how  successful  poultrymen  feed, 
breed,  rear,  hatch  and  house. 
Full  of  valuablo  hints  and  helps 
you’ll  be  pleasod  to  know, 

120  PAGES 

Practical  Experiences 


Secrets 
of  oth¬ 
ers  8UC- 
c  e  8  s  . 

Plans  for  Poultry  Houses— 
how  to  make  a  first-class 
brooder  out  of  a  piano  box. 
Describes  the  1913  Sand  Tray 
Prairie  State  Incubators. 

Prairia  State  Incubator  Co. 
406  Y&ln  St.,  Homer  City, 


140  EGG  INCUBATOR 
>ndi4o  CHICK  BROODER 


Tho  incubator  is  Qoth 


California  Rod- 


For 


Fraight  Paid 

East  of 
“the  Rockies 
to  use.  30 
I  if  not  O.  K. 

li™ 


$10 


wood,  covered 
with  asbestos  and  galvanized 
iron;  has  triple  walls,  copper  tank; 
M  nursery;  egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready 
Days*  Trial  —  money  back 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  today. 

Ironclad  Incubator  Co.,  Dept.  90  Racine, WIs. 


THE  CORNING  FEES  MIXER 

thoroughly  mixes  the  feed 
so  poultry  cannot  sepa¬ 
rate  it,  but  must  eat  all  of 
it.  Hand  and  power  sizes. 
Also  Bono  Cutters.  8ond 
for  catalog.  Manufact¬ 
ured  and  sold  by 

WILSON  BROS. 
Easton,  Penna. 


Cut  down  living  expenses — raieo  poultry  for 
your  own  um  and  for  ealo  to  neighbors.  Thou¬ 
sands  make  money  this  way  with 

Successful  incubators 

UCCESSFUL  BROODERS 

Life  Producers— Life  Preservers 
Why  don’t  you  do  tbo  tame?  Learn  how  eaey  It  !fl  to  etart.  Booklet  “How  to 
Raise  48  out  of  60  Chicks” — 10c.  Catalogue  FREE.  Write  today.  Address 


Dcs  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  90  Second  St.,  Res  Moines,  la. 


Hatch  by  Rule 


Mandy  Fee,  the  incubator  of  cer¬ 
tainty ,  is  purely  automatic.  It  measures 
and  adapts  moisture  to  heat.  Open- 
front-poultry-housc  plan.  Lee’s  scien¬ 
tific  principles  show  in  bigger  hatches,  better  chicks. 

Send  for  book  explaining  great  new  Lee  features. 

Sizes  up  to  600  eggs.  Try  Germozone  for  chick  health  and  poultry 
thrift.  Also  Lee’s  Lice  Killer  and  Egg  Maker.  All  books  free. 
GEO.  II.  FEE  COMPANY, 

1221  Harney  Street,  Omaha,  Neb. 


and  Brooder  BFoaH  " 

If  ordered  together. 

Freight  paid  east  of 
Rockies.  Hot  water, 
copper  tanks,  doublo 
walls,  double 
doors.  Free 
them.  Send  for  it 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 

Box  1US  Racing,  Wl». 


KEYSTONE  POULTRY  FOODS 

Made  of  highest  quality  ingredients,  carefully 
mixed  in  proper  proportions.  Clean,  appetizing, 
vital  foods  for  poultry,  pigeons,  chicks.  Per¬ 
fectly  balanced,  absolutely  pure.  Used  every¬ 
where.  Keystone  foods  make  birds  healthy 
and  keep  them  so.  Your  dealer  has  them— 
1!  not,  write  to  Taylor  Bros.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  for  catalog. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Keystone  Foods 


Brooder  for  $10. 


Strong,  fireproof,  metal  case, 

Reliable  non -breakable  lamp, 

Cold-rolled  copper  watertank, 

Has  mademanytOO^v  hatches 

Brooder  has  safety  lamp.  Is  roomy  and  easy  to  clean. 

Order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Wo  guarantee  satisfaction  or  you  get 
all  your  money  buck  quick.  Brand  new  Poultry  Book  free.  Order  Now.  _ 

NATIONAL  INCUBATOR  COMPANY.  1338  19th  St..  Racine,  Wis 


FREIGHT  PREPAID 
East  of  Rockies. 

Very  sensitive  thermometer, 
Wide  dead  air  space. 
Spacious  egg  chamber, 


165  Chick  Brooder 
Alone  $4.00 


More  and  Better 

Is  what  the  dairymen  want.  More  milk  Is  secured  when  tho 
physical  condition  of  the  cows  Is  Improved:  better  milk  follows 
the  Introduction  of  sanitary  methods.  The  combination  Is  a 
winner 

Animal  Regulator 

Is  the  best  conditioner  for  dairy  cows  on  earth. 
25c,  50c,  $1.  25-lb  Pail,  $3.50 


the  stables 

:k  if  it  fails" 


Disinfectant 

*  sweet,  clean,  sanitary,  “v™-  ™ 


makes 

‘Your  money  ba 


1913  Almanac  and  Pratts  Profit-sharing  Booklet  FREE  at 
dealers,  or  write  us 


Our  products  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 


PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia  Chicago 


19  i  3. 
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Davis  Poultry  Farm 

Established  1894 

Famous  Laying  Strains :  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
also  Barred  and  White  Rocks 
Eggs ,  for  Hatching 


ORDER  NOW  for  future  delivery 

FTTLI*  COUNT  GUARANTEED  ON  DELIVERY 


Davis  Poultry  Farm,  Berlin,  Mass. 


DADY  PUlPlf  C  10*— S.  0.  White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Rods 
DM  D  I  UniUiVtJ  Prize  Stock,  Indian  Runner  Duck 
e&rs.  All  Ekks  7c.  each ;  $5.00,  ioo.  Rockey  Glen 
Poultry  Farm,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 


Chicks  and  Eggs  E'KT.rK 

Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs.  Write  for  prices. 
JOHN  1).  VAN  DYKE.  R  6.  Gettysburg,  Pa, 


Baby  Chicks  $12  >4  per  100 

Bred  from  large,  mature,  and  healthy  S,  C.  White 
Leghorns  (Young’s  strain)  on  free  range  :  good  lay¬ 
ers  and  fine-looking  stock.  Healthy  chicks,  full 
count,  and  safe  delivery  gnaranteed.  $12.50  per  hun¬ 
dred;  $50.00  per  500.  Circular  on  request.  MflniTUCK 
WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  Arthur  H.  Penny,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


Ruhv  Phirkc- c-  w-  Leghorns.  Barred 
DaDy  V^niCKS  ]^0C]ISi  R.  Reds,  Strong, 

livable.  From  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  range 
breeders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

WKSLEY  GKINNELL,  SOIlliS,  N.  Y. 


SUPERIOR  BABY  CHIX^g^a,! 

26-page  booklet  free.  100,000  chick  capacity.  Order 
early  to  assure  prompt  delivery.  TAYLOR’S 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Box  R,  Lyons,  New  York. 


VIGOROUS  BABY  CHICKS 

From  healthy,  purebred  to  lay,  parents.  1000  breeders. 
Hatching  capacity  60,000.  Six  varieties  Chicks  $12.00  per 
hundred. 

SEE  OUR  GREAT  OFFER 

25  el  our  best  Chicks  and  a  Brooder  all  for  $5. 00 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Ask  for  Free  Catalogue  C. 

THE  GIBSON-FORD  COMPANY 

Box  3.  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

Prize-Winning  Poultry 

Our  Pittsfield  Maine-bred  birds  won  more  prizes  at  the 
Boston  Show  than  any  other  Barred  Rocks — 6  regular 
and  11  specials,  including  best  color  male. 

Day-QId  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

from  Pittsfield  stock  cost  but  little.  We  guarantee  wife 
delivery.  Book  orders  now  free.  Send  no  money  until 
just  before  shipment  is  wanted.  Get  our  great  book, 
“  Money-Making  Poultry.”  Just  the  help  you  need  to 
make  your  poultry  pay  better.  Write  for  it  today. 
PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM  COMPANY 
416  Main  Street,  Pittsfield,  Maine 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED 

Hatching  eegs,  pullets  and  breeding Block  for  sale  from  my  well- 
known  h lock  of  heaviext  layers  in  America.  Prices  on  request. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM,  Box  1,  WESTON,  N.  J. 


HnnA  Crescent  Strain  of  Rose  Comb  T„,l,OVQ 
none  S  Reds  and  Mammoth  Bronze  1  UrKeyS 

have  been  line-bred  during  the  past  twelve  years. 
Eggs  for  hatching  from  exhibition  matings  which 
contain  my  Albany  and  Schenectady  winners;  also 
Eggs,  utility  matings  of  tested  layers.  D  It.  HON  E, 
CRESCENT  HILL  FARM,  SHARON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  Exclusively 

Eggs  for  hatching  by  sitting  or  by  hundred.  Send 
for  price-list. 

ROANOKE  POULTRY  FARM,  Sewell.  New  Jersey 


R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY.  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hate  hing.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Y  O  U  It 
MONEY 
«  A  O  K 


on  infertile  eggs.  Choice  R.  I.  Reds. 
Big  layers,  free  range,  low  prices.  254 
eggs  last  year  from  1  Red.  Write  for 
circular.  W.  A.  BUCK,  Naples.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

WALNUT  HILL  STOCK  FARM. 
NATHANIEL  BACON.  Manager,  Talcott,  W.  Va. 


Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

$3  per  10.  It.  C.  R.  I.  Bed  Eggs,  $1  per  15.  I.  K.  Duck 
Eggs,  $1  per  10.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


White  Holland  Turkeys 

excellent  mothers.  Mrs.  R0BT.  T.  DAVIS,  Cumberland,  Va. 


Wild  &  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs^!,S^o"ca5“i 

2c.  stamp,  showing  pure  wild  gobbler  from  the 
mountain.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Belleville,  Pa. 


Austin’s  200  STRAIN  S.C.Rhodepsland  Reds 

Standard  bred,  red  to  the  skin.  Eggs  for  hatching 
$3.00,  $5.00  and  $10.00  per  set  (15).  Utility  $6.00  per 
100.  90*  fertility  guaranteed  Cockerels,  yearlings, 
pullets,  bahv  due  s. 

AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17.  Centro  Harbor,  N.  H. 


WHITE  WYAItD0TTESi?;^F“^7,s“?.S 

Great  laying  strain.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  CLARENCE  H.  FOGG.  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY— Best  20  varieties.  Vigor 
1  ous, healthy  stock.  Good  layers.  Eggs.  15 — $1;  40 
— $2.  Catalogue.  H.  K.  MOHR,  ft.  No.  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


IP  Bronze  Turkey,  Runner  Duck.  Tou- 

louse  Goose,  White  Leghorn.  If  you 
want  something  good.  JAS.  M.  FRYE.  Liuonier,  Ind. 


Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs  sa°le 

25c  each.  Am  booking  orders  now.  Get  yours  in 
early.  Beautiful  stock.  ROY  CRANDALL  Albion  N  Y. 


The  Henyard. 


WHITE  EGG  R.  I.  REDS. 

I  have  a  coop  of  Rose-Comb  R.  I.  Red 
fowls  and  I  get  four  to  six  very  white  eggs 
from  them.  If  I  save  them  and  hatch  them 
would  I  get  hens  that  lay  white  eggs?  2.  I 
planted  last  June  100  strawberry  plants 
in  one  row.  They  sent  out  runners  and 
young  plants  rooted  from  them.  How 
can  I  treat  tbem  to  have  berries  next 
Summer?  j.  s.  f. 

Beach  Lake,  Pa. 

1.  Continued  breeding  from  the  R.  I. 
Red  hens  laying  the  lightest  colored  eggs 
would  produce  a  strain  whose  eggs  might 
approach  white  in  color,  but  there  is  little 
hope  that  one  would  live  long  enough  to  breed 
out  the  stain.  We  wouldn't  try  it. 

2.  The  strawberry  plants  set  last  June 

would  have  given  you  better  results  this 
year  if  you  had  kept  the  runners  and  blos¬ 
soms  picked  from  them  and  allowed  them 
to  use  all  their  energies  in  making  a  full 
root  development.  As  it  Is,  if  you  fertilize 
and  cultivate  them  in  the  Spring,  you  will 
get  a  small  crop  of  berries  from  the  mother 
plants,  and  possibly  a  few  from  the  run¬ 
ners.  M.  B.  D. 


Bread  for  Poultry. 

Which  is  the  best  to  feed,  'bread  or 
wheatling,  to  laying  hens?  I  buy  bread  at 
60  cents  the  100  loaves  containing  12  ounces 
each,  and  wheatling  at  $1.30  per  100 
pounds.  Which  is  the  cheapest  to  feed? 
What  is  the  best  strtin  of  Indian  Runner 
ducks  of  the  three  leading  breeds? 

Missouri.  a.  d. 

“Wheatling”  is  a  new  term  to  us,  but 
if  by  it  is  meant  wheat  bran  or  middlings, 
or  a  similar  wheat  by-product,  I  should 
prefer  it  to  bread  as  a  food  for  laying 
liens.  Bread  is  made  of  the  portion  of 
wheat  highest  in  carbo-hydrates  or  fatten¬ 
ing  elements,  and,  if  fed  should  be  balanced 
by  other  feeds  like  bran,  gluten,  oil  meal, 
beef  scrap,  clover,  and  Alfalfa,  which  are 
richer  in  protein.  I  do  not  know  the 
moisture  content  of  bread,  but  at  80  cents 
per  hundred  pounds,  it  would  seem  to  me  a 
cheap  food.  The  three  varieties  of  Indian 
Runner  ducks,  to  which  I  presume  you  re¬ 
fer,  are  the  Fenciled.  the  White,  and  the 
Fawn  and  White.  It  is  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  choice  between  them,  each  variety 
having  its  advocates,  and  all  being  good. 

M.  B.  D. 


Buying  or  Raising  Fowls. 

Which  is  the  more  profitable,  to  buy  hens 
at  eight  and  nine  cents  a  pound  live 
weight  about  the  last  of  October  or  first 
of  November  and  winter  them  and  sell 
them  for  18  and  20  cents  a  pound  dressed 
in  May  and  June,  or  to  raise  your  own 
chickens  for  eggs?  What  kind  is  the  best 
to  keep  for  egg-laying  hens?  What  are  the 
Rose  Comb  Fartridge  Cochins?  a.  a.  s. 

Michigan. 

If  your  object  is  to  get  Winter  eggs, 
I  think  that  you  will  find  well  developed 
pullets  of  your  own  raising  more  profitable 
than  such  hens  as  you  will  be  able  to  buy 
in  the  Fall.  Opinions  differ  as  to  which 
variety  of  fowls  are  best  for  layers ;  my 
own  choice  would  be  either  the  White  or 
Brown  Leghorns.  Cochins,  of  which  the 
Partridge  Cochins  are  a  variety,  belong 
to  the  Asiatic  or  heavy  class  of  fowls. 
Cocks  of  this  variety  weigh  about  11  pounds 
and  hens  about  eight  pounds  each.  They 
have  feathered  legs,  are  inactive  in  habit, 
lay  brown  eggs  and  fewer  in  number  than 
the  smaller  breeds,  their  plumage  Is  hand¬ 
somely  penciled  when  well  bred,  and  they 
excel  as  meat  rather  than  egg  producers. 

M.  B.  D. 


Trap  Nests. 

Would  you  give  directions  for  building 
and  operating  trap-nests?  I  see  them  men¬ 
tioned  and  recommended,  but  have  never 
seen  any  plan  of  their  construction,  and 
am  not  sure  I  understand  their  use.  As 
I  understand  it,  they  would  require  almost 
constant  watching,  to  let  each  hen  out  as 
soon  as  she  has  laid.  We  have  kept  a 
small  flock  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  for  a 
few  years  on  the  farm  and  often  talk  of  in¬ 
creasing  it  heavily,  as  eggs  and  poultry 
prices  are  high  here  and  there  ought  to 
be  good  money  in  it,  but  hesitate  to  do 
much ;  no  one  seems  to  make  it  pay  very 
well,  and  it  seems  as  if  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  test  them  out  for  laying,  as  we  do 
our  cows  for  milk  and  butter  fat.  Wouldn’t 
one  have  to  trap-nest  each  flock  the 
whole  year  round  to  prove  anything? 
Would  those  hens  that  prove  good  layers 
their  first  year  be  good  to  keep  for  the 
next  year,  and  only  those?  It  seems  to 
me  that  each  hen  would  require  continual 
tests,  instead  of  giving  any  Information 
for  further  work,  as  cows  for  instance  do. 

Washington.  l.  c.  f. 

Trap-nesting  is  impracticable  for  the 
farmer,  or  even  the  ordinary  poultryman, 
as  it  requires  an  amount  of  attention  to 
the  flocks  which  they  cannot  give.  It  is 
the  only  way,  however,  of  ascertaining  what 
each  individual  hen  in  a  flock  is  doing,  and 
is  a  necessity  at  experiment  stations,  and 
perhaps  with  same  specializing  breeders.  A 
good  description  of  a  satisfactory  trap  nest 
used  at  the  Maine  Experiment  Station  at 
Orono,  is  given  in  Farmer’s  Bulletin,  No. 
357,  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Washington,  D.  C.  If  this  cannot 
now  be  obtained,  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
Maine  station  can  supply  a  similar  one. 

M.  B.  D. 


A  BASKET  FREE  WITH  EACH  EGG  ORDER 

from  the  Ooldenham  Poultry  \  ards.  See  last  week's 
issue  for  prices  of  eggs.  Our  stock  hardy  and 
money  makers.  100  hens  laid  90  eggs  per  day  several 
days  during  bad  weather.  Eggs  guaranteed  fresh 
and  will  make  right  any  bad  hatches  at  any  dis¬ 
tance  in  world.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  to  all. 
Book  your  order  today  for  Burnett’s  Black  Beauty 
Minorcas  or  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  the  big  White 
Holland  Turkey  strain.  Stock  for  sale. 

W.  L.  BURNETT,  Prop.,  •  Rocklet,  Orange  Co.,  N.  V. 


Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

Our  strains  have  always  been  known  as  heavy 
layers  and  choice  market  producers.  Our  recent 
winnings  at  the  great  shows  demonstrate  our  exhi¬ 
bition  quality.  Get  in  on  the  ground  floor  with  this 
combination.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  P.  Rocks  and 
Salmon  Faverolles,  Leghorn  Cockerels  for  sale. 

KVKRGKEEN  POULTRY  FARM 
Tel.  connection.  Chappaqua,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y, 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

Stock  selected  for  vigor  and  given  freerangeon  large 
farm.  In  the  Cornell  Breed  Testing  project  last  year 
one  pullet  from  this  flock  laid  216  eggs,  another  laid 
212  eggs.  The  ten  pullets  laid  1739  eggs.  Eggs  $6.00  per 
100.  Eggs  that  fail  to  hatch  replaced  at  half-price. 
Fi  E.  STRONG,  R.  D.  2,  •  -  -  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  EGGS— Special  matings. 

$1.00  per  15:  utility,  $4.00  per  hundred.  Order  for 
future  delivery.  J.  I.  HERETER,  R.  0.  4.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — White  Orpingtons, 
*"  White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas.  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Price  list  mailed. 

TAFT  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  37,  Holland  Patent,  New  York 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs 

Carefully  Selected  from  Pure  Strain  Stock 

Our  efcgs  guaranteed  80%  fertile  ;  our 
chicks  warranted  full  count  and  rigorous. 
Buy  your  spring  stock  from  us — it  pays. 
f>  •  Chicks — $150  per  1000  ;  $17  per 

X  ilCcS  100;  $9  per  50.  Eggs— $60  per 
1000  ;  $7  per  100  ;  $-4  per  50  ;  $1.50  per  15. 
Write  Today  for  Descriptive  Folder 
CROSSWICKS  POULTRY  FARM 
Chas.  W.  Brick,  Prop.,  Box  D,  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 


IN  BUSINESS  SINCE  1885 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single  failure  by  purchasers 
of  our 

Mammoth  Utility  Strain  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

THE  FARMER’S  FLOCK 
PLEASED  CUSTOMERS  have  forced  the  increase  of 
our  capacity  FOUR  TIMES  ORIGINAL  SIZE. 
Baby  Chicks,  Eggs  for  hatching,  etc.,  from  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy,  range-raised,  heavy  layers.  Bred 
to  the  standard.  Book  now  for  lowest  prices. 
TH0RNEHAVEN  POULTRY  FARM.  Shelter  Island  Heights,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

FROM  PUREBRED  HEAVY  LAYERS. 
JOHN  HORTON  LEE.  -  Carmel  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  10c  each 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  No  order  too  large  or  too 
small.  Hatching  eggs  by  the  setting  or  thousand; 
fertility  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue. 
RICHLAND  FARMS  -  -  Frederick,  Md 


OSCAWANA  BROOK  FARM 

PUTNAM  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  pay. 

For  fertile  eggs  ONLY  $6  per  100;  $50  per  1000. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Day-old  Chicks,  $12  per  100  ;  Eggs,  $5  per  100. 
Large,  vigorous,  true  Leghorn  type.  Persistent 
layers.  Unlimited  range.  Hot  water  mammoth 
incubators  used.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  0.  No.  54.  SALT  POINT,  N  Y. 


KIRKUP’S  STRAINS.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

bred  for  size,  vigor  and  large,  white,  market  eggs. 
Safe  delivery  of  chix  guaranteed.  Send  for  our 
circular.  LHESTNtJT  POULTRY  FARM 
Kirkup  Bros.,  Props.,  Mattituck,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


Prize  Winning  Strain»-SSkSf  •  *£ 

lings,  $1.25  and  upwards.  White  Leghorns.  Brown 
Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  .White 
Wyandottes,  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas-  Catalog 
gratis.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Kiverdole,  N.  J. 


BUFF  WHITE  LEOIIORXS,  S.  C.  R.  I.  REUS—  E6k«,  90c.  per  IS 
$1.50  |>er  30.  Mottled  A  noon  as,  Bl.  Minorcas,  eggs,  $1.00  per 
15;  $1.75  per  30.  Catalogue  free.  John  A.  Both,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


BLUE  RIBBON  AND  SILVER  CUP  WINNERS 

LAKE  HILL  FARM.  Ploasantville.  New  York — S. 
C.  White  Leghorns  &  Pekin  Ducks.  Strong,  healthy, 
vigorous  kind  ;  open,  high  range.  Send  Postal  for 
circular  and  special  prices.  Eggs  ;  Day-old  Chicks 
and  Ducks.  -  THOMAS  W.  NORRIS,  Mgr. 


INDIAN  RUNNR  DUCK$-?»\“* 

C.  A.  KAYNER,  -  -  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ROCKS— INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS, 
inners.  Eggs  $1.00  to  $3.00  per  sitting. 
LLIAMSON,  -  FLANDERS,  N.  J. 


DARkED 
“  Prize  w 

G.  F.  W 


PRIZE  WINNING  STOCK 

Exhibition  and  utility  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds;  day-old 
chicks,  eggs  by  clutch  or  1000;  book  your  orders  early. 


KNULLWUUL)  r  ARM,  8ox  o,  “Townsend'  M^ss. 

0F  WINTER  LAYERS. 
HIILUILIS  EGGS  AND  STOCK  FOB  SALE. 
E.  B.  MANN  -  DELAWARE,  NEW  JEliSEY 


SCIENTIFICALLY  SELECTED.  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

KENOTIN  STRAIN 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Prof.  Krum,  the  noted  Cornell  University  expert, 
has  very  kindly  permitted  us  to  state  that  our 
breeding  pens  were  mated  by  him,  and  that  we  have 
an  exceptionally  clean  flock  of  the  best-laying  type. 

Selected  Eggs  for  Hatching  $6  per  100 

BABY  C  H ICKS 

Healthy;  vigorous;  full  of  vitality;  all 
sound  and  perfect,  and  held  a  few  days 
until  they  will  stand  shipping.  S12  per  100. 

KENOTIN  FARM 

F.  IV.  Sessions,  WASHINGTON  MILLS ,  N.  V. 


Baby  CHICKS  12c  Each 

from  free  range  selected  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Prompt  delivery.  A  hatch  every  week.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $6.00  per  100. 
Reductions  on  orders  over  100,  Circular  free. 

CHAS.  R.  STONE, 

Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Utility  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Nonpareil  strain,  $2  each.  Eggs,  $1  per  15;  $3.50  per  100 

B.  H.  HENION  -  -  Brockport,  N.  Y. 


B.  P.  ROCK  COCKERELS 

8  lbs.  and  up,  $3;  laying  Pnilets,  $2;  Eggs,  $3  for  50 ; 
$5  per  100,  f.o.b.  Washington.  1).  C.  One  breed  only. 
Free  range  stock.  W.  A.  SHERMAN,  R.  3.  Vienna,  Va. 


If  ELLERSTRASS  Crystal  White  Orpingtons,  (only)  85#  fer- 
•»  tility  guaranteed.  15  eggs  $3  ;  50  eggs,  $7.60. 
Write  HEITMAN,  Tesla  Place,  Glendale,  L.  I. 


SUPERB,  UTILITY  STOCK 

W.  Wyandotte  and  R.  I.  Red.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1 
sitting,  delivered.  Mohawk  Lodge  Farm,  Cornwall,  Conn. 


CUSTOM  HATCHING 

in  our  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator,  by  experienced 
operator,  means  better  chicks,  free  from  lice  and 
disease.  When  you  want  them,  send  ns  the  eggs  ; 
we’ll  send  you  the  chicks.  S3  a  compartment,  hold¬ 
ing  150  eggs.  MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Millerton.N.  Y. 


Pullets  and  Yearlings  For  Sale 

500  April  and  May  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pul 
lets.  700  selected  yearlings.  Every  bird  guaranteed 
purebred,  healthy  and  vigorous. 

SUNNY  HILL  FARM  Flemington,  N.  J. 


Abovo  Poultrv  Farms  Co.,  Inc. 

CHATHAM,  NEW  JERSEY 
Established.  1904.  Breeders  and  shippers  of  high- 
class  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hatching  Kggs.  Baby 
chicks.  Cockerels,  Write  for  price  list. 


BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

Breeders  and  shippers  for  20  years  of  high-class  8.  O.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Baby  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs  our  specialty.  Correspondeuoe  invited. 


The  Orange  County  Poultry  House 

is  the  “  last  word  "  in  poultry  house  construction. 
Houses  the  birds  from  incubator  to  old  age.  Costs 
about  70  cts  per  hen.  Descriptive  catalogue  on  ap¬ 
plication.  O.  W,  MAKES,  Middletown,  N.Y. 


MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS 

R.  No.  24,  Athens,  Pa.  Breeders  for  32  years  of 
purebred  poultry  of  high  quality.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  Silver  Campinas,  Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Reds, 
Wyandottes, Cochins, Rocks,  Geese,  Ducks, Guineas. 


SILVER  CAMPINES 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  EGG  PRODUCERS. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS.  R  24,  ATHENS,  PENNA. 


n  |. _  d  H-124  page  period 

Y OUltry  r  aper  ical,  up  to  date;  tells 
all  you  want  to  know  about  care  aDd 
management  of  poultry  for  pleasure  or 
profit;  four  months  for  10  cents. 

Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  88,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PFILE’S  65  Varieties 

I  AND  and  Water  Fowls.  Farm- 
li  raised  stock,  with  eggs  In  season. 
Send  2c  for  my  valuable  illustrated  de¬ 
scriptive  Poultry  Book  tor  1913.  Write 
Henry  Pflie,  Box  674  Freeport,  Ill. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ot 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est  1844 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


P0ULTRYMEN7^^a“gfor  niU8trated 


EAST 


Catalog  descrit 

DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS 


ing  35  varieties. 

MARIEHA,  PA. 


WE  HAVETHE  BEST  PEKIN  DUCKS 

They  have  won  21  first  prizes  this  season  out  of  24 
competed  for,  including  four  first  at  Grand  Central 
Palace,  and  three  first  and  a  second  at  Madison 
Square  Garden.  Fertile  Eggs,  $2.00  for  11.  We  also 
breed  S.  0.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Bronze 
T’orkeys  and  White  Guineas.  RIDGKLE1GII 
FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  Huntington.  N.Y. 


I LTO  N 
FARMS 

WH  IT E. 
LEGHORNS 


HUNTlNGTOlHx  N.Y. 


We  Guarantee  95  Per  Cent.  Fertility 

in  our  Hatching  Eggs.  Because  we  KNOW  they  are  finest  quality- 
strong,  vigorous  parent  stock,  and  laid  under  sanitary  conditions. 

Hamilton  White  Leghorn  Chicks  &  Eggs 

bred  right  and  carefully  selected  for  shipment.  They  SATISFY. 
Open  range,  green  feed,  careful  mating,  perfect  housing— these  things 
make  Hamilton  Leghorns  the  best  you  can  buy.  Write  today  for 
our  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list.  It  will  save  you  money. 

HAMILTON  FARM,  Box  G,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


White  Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs 

$3.00  Setting,  12;  White  Egg  Strain. 
Fifteen  years  in  Duck  culture. 

Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  R.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


I  iniE  CAMDEN  REDS— Best  Laying  Strain.  Summer  and 
"■  Winter  Eggs  for  Hatching  $1.00  per  set:  100,$6.00 
ELMHURST  POULTRY  PLANT,  Monson,  Mass. 


CGGS  FOR  HATCHIN6  from  Single  Comb  Buff  Leghorn  and 

“  Harshbarger  strain  of  fawn  and  white  Indian 
RunnerDuoks.  Cbas.  C.  ltodway,  R.  D.2,Hartly,DeI. 


EGGS  FOB  HATCHlMG-KS  SIS^riS* 

perior  egg  production,  early  maturity  and  combined 
show  points.  J.  P.  BUKCU,  Mlllerton,  N.Y. 


A  Hen  Rkcokd. — Having  followed  closely 
the  reports  of  the  egg-laying  contest  last 
year  and  this,  I  submit  a  report  to  you  of 
laying  by  2G0  pullets  (S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds) 
kept  iu  two  pens  :  First  week  in  January, 
899  eggs;  second  week,  1,051;  third  week, 
1,088;  fourth  week,  1,108.  These  birds 
were  hen-hatched,  raised  in  boxes  without 
heat,  had  free  range  iu  five  acres  of  corn, 
and  were  put  in  an  old  barn  on  two  floors, 
130  pullets  in  a  pen  (four  square  feet  per 
bird)  about  first  week  in  November,  1912. 
The  mother  of  some  of  these  pullets  lived 
in  feed  house  all  Winter,  1911  (alone), 
and  laid  95  eggs  in  105  days.  ,  w,  h.  t. 

Connecticut. 


PEpmss 

wT' 


50,000  BABY  CHICKS 

Pure  Strain,  Heavy  Laying  White  Leghorn  Stock 

Bred  from  selected,  trap  nested  layers.  Every  one  of  our  breeders  must 
have  a  record  of  175  eggs— most  are  200-egg  birds. 

Hatched  in  hot  water  mammoth  machines,  in  perfectly  equipped,  fan- 
ventilated  cellar.  Careful  attention  and  sure  mothods  assure  uniform 
hatching  conditions. 

Stripped  in  absolutely  safe  carriers.  Carefully  inspected  and  packed 
before  leaving.  Full  count;  no  weaklings. 

_  _ _ You  can  buy  Baby  Chicks  cheaper  than  you  can  hatch  them,  and  you  get 

stronger  chick.',  purer  strain,  better  results  all  round  if  you  buy  Peerless  Farms  Baby  Chicks.  Place 
your  order  today.  Uur  methods,  equipment,  stock,  and  prices  are  fully  described  iu  our  illustrated 
folder.  Send  for  copy  today.  It  is  FREE. 

The  Peerless  Farms,  A  '  li‘rop.ook  R.  F.  O.  to,  Northport,  Long  Island,  /V.  V . 
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TRAINING  A  DOG. 

Will  j’ou  permit  me  to  add  a  few 
hints  that  I  received  many  years  ago  to 
the  article  on  “The  Collie  as  a  Farmer's 
Dog”  on  page  230.  He  should  be  taught 
the  meaning  of  three  words,  “Here,” 
“Go,”  “Down.”  One  lesson  should  be 
given  each  day,  and  20  minutes  twice  a 
day  is  better  than  two  hours  at  a  time. 
Commence  with  the  dog  in  a  secluded 
place  at  the  age  of  four  months.  The 
first  thing  to  teach  him  is  to  lead,  plac¬ 
ing  a  stout  cord  around  his  neck  six  or 
eight  feet  long.*  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  hurt  him.  Stand  still  and  hold  upon 
the  cord  till  he  ceases  struggling  to  get 
away.  You  may  then  tie  him  to  a  post 
for  a  short  time,  that  he  may  become 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  cord. 

The  second  lesson  should  be  given  to 
teach  him  to  come  to  you  by  pulling 
on  the  rope  and  saying,  “Here,”  using 
no  other  word  that  may  confuse  him. 
After  he  fully  understands  the  meaning 
of  the  word  “Here”  he  will  come  to 
you  when  it  is  used,  and  as  he  comes 
to  you,  whether  voluntarily  or  not,  ca¬ 
ress  him. 

The  second  word  to  be  taught  is 
“Down”  after  the  dog  has  learned  to 
come  when  you  say  “Here.”  Take  him 
by  your  side,  and  after  saying  “Down” 
place  him  in  position  with  his  forelegs 
extended,  and  keep  him  down  for  a 
short  time.  Having  the  cord  in  your 
hand,  step  away  for  a  few  steps  and 
call  “Here,”  and  he  will  come  to  you, 
and  then  again  make  him  “Down.”  He 
will  probably  not  be  willing  at  first  to 
remain  at  “Down”  until  you  call  him, 
but  press  him  down  as  before  and  work 
him  patiently  until  he  is  perfect. 
Lengthen  your  cord  and  proceed  with 
the  lessons  upon  these  two  words  until 
he  will  come  to  you  from  any  part  of 
the  yard  at  the  word  “Here”  and  will 
remain  at  “Down”  until  you  call  him. 
In  the  third  lesson  teach  him  the  word 
“Go.”  Make  a  small,  soft  ball  from 
something  like  an  old  stocking.  Throw 
this  from  you  and  say  “Go.”  He  will 
probably  run  after  it ;  if  not,  start  toward 
it  yourself,  urging  him  on.  If  he  picks 
it  up,  pat  and  caress  him.  Continue 
this  patiently  until  he  will  run  for  the 
ball  when  thrown  at  some  distance. 
When  he  reaches  it  call  “Down,”  and 
then  have  him  come  to  you  by  saying 
“Here,”  praising  him  when  he  tries  to 
obey.  To  teach  the  three  words  will 
take  from  one  week  to  10  days,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  sagacity  of  the  animal.  Then 
try  him  on  something  living,  like  ducks, 
as  recommended. 

To  teach  him  to  come  to  heel,  fasten 
a  cord  to  his  collar,  and  after  saying 
“Heel”  pull  him  close  to  you  and  keep 
him  there.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is 
to  take  the  cord  in  your  hand,  behind 
your  back,  and  in  the  other  5  light 
switch,  with  which  tap  the  dog  lightly 
on  the  nose  whenever  he  attemnts  to 
pass  you,  and  repeat  the  command.  Do 
not  allow  him  to  stop  in  the  road  or 
play  with  other  dogs,  but  teach  him  to 
follow  close.  For  those  who  desire  per¬ 
fectly  broken  dogs,  the  following  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  hand  should  be  taught : 
With  the  “Here”  beckon  as  if  to  a  per¬ 
son,  “Down”  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  downward  wave  of  the  hand,  “Go” 
with  a  forward  swing  of  the  hand. 

If  you  wish  him  to  catch  anything 
do  not  commence  with  him  until  his 
milk  teeth  are  gone  and  his  second  teeth 
are  fully  grown.  Then  put  him  after 
something  like  a  chicken  or  a  pig,  call¬ 
ing  “Seize  it.”  Run  with  him  and  catch 
it  yourself,  even  if  he  does  not  at  first 
take  hold  of  it.  If  you  can  use  him 
with  another  dog  that  does  catch  he 
will  instinctively  take  hold.  Many  may 
say  this  is  cruel,  but  it  is  often  of  great 
help  in  handling  an  unruly  pig.  Let  no 
one  else  handle  or  feed  the  dog  from 
puppyhood  but  yourself  until  he  is  fully 
trained.  “Too  many  cooks  spoil  this 
broth”  as  well  as  others.  It  may  seem 
to  read  it  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
not  worth  the  time,  but  the  difference 
between  a  trained  and  an  untrained  dog 
is  as  great  as  the  difference  between  an 
educated  and  an  ignorant  man.  Read 
“Bob,  Son  of  Battle”  to  know  what  is 
the  value  of  a  good  dog.  Your  friends 
will  laugh  if  you  say  that  your  dog  is 
worth  $100  to  you.  But  when  he  once 
fully  understands  what  you  want  he 
will  earn  for  you  many  times  more  than 
five  cents  each  day.  This  in  a  year 
would  amount  to  over  $10,  which  you 
would  think  an  ample  return  for  an 
investment  of  $100.  Personally,  I  pre¬ 
fer  a  female,  as  she  seems  to  be  quicker, 


more  intelligent  and  more  affectionate. 
If  you  can  have  a  pair,  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  you  will  have  a  team  that  is  hard 
to  beat.  Woe  be  to  the  tramp  cur  or 
the  prowling  skunk  or  ’possum  that 
comes  on  your  farm. 

After  he  has  learned  the  meaning  of 
the  three  words  do  not  expect  him  at 
once  to  be  able  to  drive  cattle.  Work 
with  him  patiently  when  you  take  the 
calves  to  and  from  pasture.  If  he  goes 
too  fast  your  call  of  “Down”  will  stop 
him,  and  “Go”  will  send  him  on  again. 
In  the  evening  when  the  calves  are 
ready  to  come  home,  remain  at  a  little 
distance  away  and  have  him  start  them 
toward  the  lane,  seeing  that  he  does  not 
go  too  fast.  Gradually  increase  the 
distance  until  you  can  stand  at  the  bars, 
with  the  calves  in  the  farthest  part  of 
the  pasture,  and  say  “Go”  and  he  will  at 
once  bring  them  in.  Soon  you  will  find 
that  he  is  almost  indispensable  in  the 
life  of  the  farm.  A  nip  at  the  heels 
of  a  frolicsome  colt  will  bring  him  to 
the  stable.  The  pig  that  has  rooted  out 
of  the  pen  will  find  it  better  to  return. 
The  cry  of  the  mother  hen  will  bring 
him  like  a  flash  on  the  scene  to  defend 
her  little  brood  against  the  hawk.  Your 
own  cattle  will  know  him  as  a  friend  by 
and  will  not  be  excited  or  frightened  by 
his  moving  among  them.  As  your  four- 
footed  policeman  he  will  be  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  the  peace  of  your  premises, 
night  and  day.  t.  m.  rights. 

Pennsylvania. 


A  ONE-COW  SILO. 

There  have  been  several  questions  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  as  to  whether  a  one-cow 
silo  could  be  made  a  success.  Some 
who  are  supposed  to  be  authorities  on 
the  silo  tell  us  we  should  have  at  least 
10  cows,  others  eight,  and  some  even 
as  few  as  six  to  be  able  to  feed  silage 
successfully.  However  that  may  be,  I 
can,  as  I  sit  here  writing  this,  look  off 
across  the  fields  and  see  a  one-cow  silo 
that  has  been  filled  three  times.  I  say 
a  one-cow  silo,  but  this  year  the  owner 
has  found  the  silo  has  so  increased  his 
feeding  capacity  that  he  is  raising  an¬ 
other  cow,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  next  year  still  another  will  be  raised. 
The  owner  is  one  of  those  men  who 
have  a  natural  talent  to  do  things. 
From  a  boy  he  has  been  interested  in 
all  kinds  of  machinery,  and  now  has  a 
mill  for  wood- working  and  cider-mak¬ 
ing;  the  mill  is  driven  by  either  a  steam 
or  gasoline  engine  that  he  owns. 

This  farmer  possesses  a  fine  cow  that 
has  made  two  or  more  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  a  day.  Of  course  he  is  proud  of 
her.  Seeing  those  wrho  had  silos  were 
getting  better  returns  from  their  cows 
than  those  who  did  not  set  him  to  wish¬ 
ing  he  had  silage  to  feed.  One  day  he 
asked  me  about  putting  up  a  small  one 
for  his  one  cow.  1  rather  doubted 
whether  he  could  feed  off  the  top  fast 
enough  to  keep  it  from  spoiling,  and 
told  him  so.  He  said  he  had  some  lum¬ 
ber  he  could  use  and  believed  he  would 
try.  The  silo  is  6x14  feet.  This  is  the 
smallest  one  with  which  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted.  I  know  of  two  only  eight  feet 
in  diameter,  one  built  for  three  and  the 
other  for  four  cows.  The  first  year  he 
picked  off  the  ears  and  put  in  the  stalks. 
Since  that  he  has  filled  with  silage  corn. 
He  says  he  is  very  much  pleased  with 
his  silo;  that  the  cow  eats  it  up  clean 
and  that  he  likes  to  feed  nice  warm 
silage  these  cold  mornings.  He  has  an 
advantage  over  most  farmers  in  filling, 
as  he  has  his  own  power  and  has  bought 
a  small  cutter,  so  is  able  to  fill  when  lie 
pleases.  If  he  was  obliged  to  hire  it 
would  cost  from  $8  to  $10  for  the  ma¬ 
chine,  as  they  will  not  undertake  a  job 
for  less.  Besides,  it  would  take  quite 
a  sum  for  the  help  required  to  keep  it 
going.  As  it  is,  he  can  cut  a  load  or 
two  and  if  someone  comes  with  somq 
work  for  him  t^  do  he  can  start  the 
mill  with  the  other  engine  and  do  it  for 
him.  We  have  two  silos  of  our  own, 
and  in  the  one  we  are  now  feeding  from 
we  put  several  loads  of  Soy  beans.  We 
have  just  reached  them  and  are  watch¬ 
ing  the  effect  on  the  cows;  will  report 
later.  G.  w.  r. 

Hannibal,  N.  Y. 


Milk  Ration. 


Are  In  a  Class 
By  Themselves 

They  cost  but  a  little  more  than 
the  cheapest,  while  they  save 
twice  as  much  and  last  five  times 
as  long  as  other  separators. 

They  save  their  cost  every  six 
months  over 
gravity  setting 
systems  and  every 
year  over  other 
separators,  while 
they  may  be 
bought  for  cash 
or  on  such  liberal 
terms  that  they 
will  actually  pay 
for  themselves. 

Every  assertion 
thus  briefly  made 
is  subject  to  demonstrative  proof 
to  your  own  satisfaction  by  the 
nearest  DE  LAVAL  local  agent, 
or  by  your  writing  to  the  Company. 

Why  then,  in  the  name  of  simple 
common  sense,  should  anyone  who 
has  use  for  a  Cream  Separator  go 
without  one,  buy  other  than  a 
DE  LAVAL,  or  continue  the  use 
of  an  inferior  separator? 

The  new  72-paee  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand 
Book,  in  which  important  dairy  ques¬ 
tions  are  ably  discussed  by  the  best 
authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow 
owner  should  have.  Mailed  free  upon 
request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New 
1913  De  Laval  catalog  also  mailed  upon 
request.  Write  to  nearest  office. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


29  E.  MADISON  ST., 
CHICAGO. 


CHR.  HANSEN’S 


DANISH  BUTTER  COLOR 


MAKES  PRIZE- WINNING  BUTTER 


Purely  Vegetab  e  and  Guaranteed  under  all 
Pure  Food  Laws,  State  and  National. 


RENNKT  TABLETS  nnd  CHEESE 
COLOR  TARI.KTS  for  Cheese 
Making:  on  the  Farm 
JUNKET  TABLETS  for  dainty  milk 
desserts  and  ice  cream 
JUNKET  BRAND  BUTTERMILK 
TABLETS 


Manufactured  and  put  up  only  by 

CHR.  HANSEN’S  LABORATORY 
Box  1106,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Does  Away  with  Sour  Milk 


better, 
aor- 
cooled  ; 
stable  and 
odors  re- 
by  the 

“Bestev” 
Milk  Cooler 

Milk  flows  down  on 
both  outftidc  surlaces, 
cold  water  starts  at 
bottom  of  cooler  and 
flows  up.  Requires  no 
attention.  Parts 
touched  by  milk  are 
copper  or  brass  linmul. 

Send  for  our  new 
Catalog  **  D  ” 

Dairymens  Supply 
Co.,  Philadelphia 
and  Land&downc,  Pa. 


(LABEL 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 


Will  you  give  me  a  good  milk  ration  for 
a  heifer  two  years  old,  will  be  fresh  in  a 
few  days?  I  have  Alfalfa  hay,  good  corn 
stover, '  bran  at  i?  1 .40  per  100;  oil  cake 
ground  at  .$2  per  100;  stock  feed  at  $1.50 
per  100:  union  grains  at  $1.70  per  100. 

New  York.  H.  A.  M. 

I  believe  that  of  the  feeds  you  mention 
the  union  grains  will  he  your  best  purchase. 
Feed  of  the  Alfalfa  hay  once  or  twice  a 
day,  according  to  the  amount  you  have, 
all  the  heifer  will  eat  up  clean,  and  use 
the  corn  stover  for  the  other  feedings. 
Feed  the  union  grains  according1  to  direc¬ 
tions  in  sack,  or  probably  four  to  six 
pounds  daily  for  a  two-year-old  heifer. 

c.  L.  M. 


Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.H.  DANA,  74  Main  8t.,AVcst  Lebanon,  N  II 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Damping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  ami 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hoc 
Sealders,  Caldrons.etc.  {  WSono 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J 

D.  Im  Sperry  &  Co.,  Xiutavia,  111* 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 


It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 

Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OE  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICHIGAN 


Meeker 

Disc  Smoothing  Harrow 

Onion  Seed  Drills  and  Hand  Wheel  Hoes 
Southport  Globe  Onion  Seed 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

THE  C.  0.  JELLIFF  MFG.  C0RP. 

SOUTHPORT,  CONNECTICUT 


Cures  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  PoU  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Sores,  Wire  Cuts,  Bruises, 
Swellings,  Lameness,  and  allays 
Pain  quickly  without  Blistering, 
removing  the  hair,  or  laying  tho  horse 
up.  Pleasant  to  use.  $2.00  per  bottle, 
delivered.  Describe  your  case  for 
special  instructions  and  Book  6  E  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  liniment  for  mankind.  For 
Strains,  Painful,  Knotted,  Swollen  Veins,  Milk  Leg, 
Gout,  Price  $1.00  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 


W.F.Y0UNG,  P.D.  F.,  88  TempleSt.,Sprlngfield,Ma$s, 


We  Want  More  Men 


I  Choice  territory  now  open  for  live  men  selling  our  I 
big  line  of  Household  Remedies,  Extracts,  Spices,  I 
and  Veterinary  Medicines.  All  guaran-  1 

teed  products  m  daily  demand.  Health¬ 
ful,  pleasant,  profitable  work.  No  exper-^ 
tal  required.  Weteachyou. 


lence  or  capi 
S 1  SO  Per  Month  Clear  Eaally  Made. 

[  Many  of  our  men  make  more.  Steady 

Job  and  exclusive  territory.  Write 
or  full  information  today. 

|  HEBERLING  MEDICINE  &  EXTRACT  CO.  I 
L Box  627E  Bloomington,  lillnolo 


Ml 


For  a  limited  time, 
we  will  give  abso¬ 
lutely  free  a  can  of 
Riemer’s  Shoe  Life 
with  every  pair  of 


Riemer’s  Wood  Sole  Shoes  or  Boots 


It’s  a  perfect  dressing  for  Riemer’s  or  any 
other  work  shoes,  boots  or  harness. 

Riemer’s  Wood  Sole  Shoes  should  be  worn 
by  every  fanner.  They  are  light,  durable,  sanitary, 
water-proof  and  far  superior  to  leather  or  metal  soled 
shoes.  A  trial  will  convince  you.  If  not 
at  dealer’s  send  us  Ills  name  and  $2.50 
for  Shoes  or  $3.75  for  Boots.  We  pay  ex¬ 
press  charges.  Money  back  if  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Illustrated  booklet  free. 

A.  H.  Rieraer  Shoe  Co. 
2911  Vliet  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wi». 
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ICEHOUSE  QUESTIONS. 

I  would  like  to  know  more  from  P.  J. 
B.,  who  tells  us  about  his  icehouse  on 
page  63.  How  big  was  the  house?  How 
thick  was  the  ice  he  put  in?  He  says  he 
put  in  four  layers,  but  did  not  say  how 
thick  they  were,  or  give  the  length  and 
width  of  the  cakes.  How  much  rain  fell 
on  the  ice,  or  rather,  the  sawdust  on  the 
ice,  during  the  Spring  and  Summer?  If 
ho  puts  up  his  ice  this  Winter  in  the  same 
place  I  would  like  to  hear  from  him  next 
Fall  as  to  how  he  succeeds  this  time.  Was 
the  house  in  shade  or  in  sun?  w.  s.  j. 

Holliday,  Mo, 

The  icehouse  is  10x12  feet.  The  ice  I 
put  in  was  17  or  18  inches  thick  and  cut 
about  16  inches  square.  The  four  layers 
contained  168  cakes.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  rainfall  there  was  on  the  sawdust. 
We  had  lots  of  rain  until  about  June  1, 
and  then  we  had  a  very  dry  spell  of 
weather;  very  little  rain  until  after  Sep¬ 
tember  15.  No  one  seems  to  know  here 
just  what  our  rainfall  was  from  May  1 
to  November  1,  but  it  is  not  likely  there 
was  as  much  as  there  is  in  some  other 
sections  of  the  country.  The  icehouse  is 
built  where  there  is  no  shade  at  all  of 
any  kind.  I  expect  to  use  the  same  place 
for  ice  this  season,  as  I  did  so  well  before. 
I  will  try  to  remember  to  write  and  let 
your  inquirer  know.  p.  j.  b. 

New  York. 


A  FARM  BARN. 

I  send  you  rough  sketch  of  an  idea  for 
a  farm  barn  when  there  is  grade  enough 
so  that  an  extra  floor  could  be  put  in  be¬ 
tween  basement  and  the  usual  floor.  Same 
to  be  used  for  granary  underneath 


A  FARM  BARN. 

thrashing  floor,  also  for  feed  grinding,  fod¬ 
der  cutter,  etc.  This  may  be  of  use  to 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Rural  family. 
Yate  Co.,  N.  Y.  N.  R.  M. 


SLAVES  OF  COMMISSION  MEN. 

The  section  of  which  I  speak  is  a  small 
portion  of  Anne  Arundel  County,  but  I 
am  informed  that  this  is  a  good  example 
of  conditions  all  through  the  country.  In 
this  particular  section  the  farmers  are  to 
a  large  extent  Germans  with  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  English  speech  or  American  busi¬ 
ness  methods,  and  it  is  this  ignorance,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fact  that  there  is  no  way 
in  which  these  farmers  cau  secure  legiti¬ 
mate  loans,  that  the  commission  men  work 
upon.  Here  is  an  outline  of  the  system. 
A  man  and  his  wife  come  to  this  country 
where  the  man  secures  work  on  the  sand 
banks  or,  if  he  is  young  and  strong,  per¬ 
haps  in  an  iron  foundry.  The  wife  stays 
with  friends  or  relatives  and  adds  what 
she  can  to  her  husband’s  income  by  straw¬ 
berry  and  bean  picking.  The  first  year 
enough  money  is  saved  to  make  a  small 
payment  on  a  few  acres  of  uncleared  land. 
During  the  Summer  land  is  cleared  for 
a  kitchen  garden  and  a  small  house  is 
put  up.  The  lumber  used  is  from  the 
cleared  garden  and  the  timbers  are  hewn 
by  hand.  The  following  Winter  the  man 
returns  to  hU  work  at  the  sand  bank  or 
foundry.  The  woman  remains  on  the 
“farm”  but  she  does  not  remain  idle. 
While  her  husband  is  earning  money  for 
their  few  necessities  and  saving  every  pos¬ 
sible  cent  she  is  clearing  land  and  grub¬ 
bing.  It  would  be  a  much  fairer  division 
of  labor  if  she  could  exchange  jobs  with 
her  husband,  but  he  can  earn  more  money 
than  she  could.  Even  as  it  is  there  is  no 
more  than  enough  to  make  payments  on 
land,  stock,  etc.,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
commission  man  gets  hold.  Seeds  and 
fertilizers  are  needed,  and  a  commission 
man  will  furnish  them,  taking  in  exchange 
promissory  notes.  If  the  farmer  had  cash 
he  could  got  the  same  seed  and  fertilizer 
for  just  about  oue-fourtli  what  the  com 
mission  man  charges  him.  But  the  seed 
merchants  will  not  give  him  credit — and 
why  should  they  when  they  can  sell  to  the 
commission  man  for  cash?  The  commission 
men  have  an  opportunity  in  this  for  a 
good  business  but  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  fair  profits. 

These  debts  are  paid  in  crops  and  need¬ 
less  to  say  the  lowest  possible  price  is 
paid  for  them.  Should  the  farmer  Object 
or  sell  elsewhere  he  is  threatened  with 
having  the  notes  foreclosed  even  though 
they  may  not  be  due  for  some  months. 


Such  is  the  power  of  these  commission  men 
that  payments  have  been  forced  at  such 
times,  and  the  farmer  either  loses  every¬ 
thing  at  once,  or  borrows  from  another 
commission  man  and  thus  not  only  pays 
double  interest  on  the  debt  but  does  not 
improve  his  chances.  Should  one  of  these 
farmers,  by  some  wonderful  success,  act¬ 
ually  pay  off  his  debt  at  the  end  of  a  sea¬ 
son  he  is  convinced  by  a  smooth-tongued 
thief  that  he  could  do  better  still  witii 
another  mule.  And  so  a  mule  is  sold  to 
him,  on  credit  at  double  its  value,  for 
it  is  in  no  wise  the  plan  of  the  commis- 
son  man  that  the  farmer  shall  get  out  of 
debt. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  some  men 
really  do  fight  their  way  against  such  con¬ 
ditions  and  build  up  prosperous  farms.  This 
is  not  the  rule,  however,  for  generally  a 
bad  year  or  some  other  cause  will  place 
them  at  the  mercy  of  the  commission  man, 
and  as  the  commission  man  has  no  such 
thing  the  home  is  lost.  If  the  farmer  has 
proved  himself  a  hard  worker  he  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  on  the  farm,  where  he 
slaves  and  makes  a  bare  living.  This  is 
not  the  story  of  one  case  but  the  story 
of  dozens  in  this  vicinity.  Under  such 
conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
farms  are  not  prosperous  in  appearance, 
or  that  the  children  are  worked  beyond 
their  strength,  and  that  the  men  and 
women  are  aged  beyond  their  years,  or 
that  very  few  Americans  are  left  in  the 
fight  or  that  the  younger  generation  is  un¬ 
willing  to  enter  it.  .  A  casual  observer 
would  set  these  farmers  down  as  a  shiftless 
lot,  for  who  wants  to  pay  four  times  its 
value  for  paint  to  paint  his  house  which 
may  be  lost  at  the  end  of  the  season,  or 
who  cares  if  his  fence  is  out  of  repair  if 
the  fields  it  marks  may  not  be  his  next 
month  ?  The  fact  that  some  do  succeed 
proves  that  this  could  all  be  changed  by 
a  system  whereby  these  men  could  get 
loans  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest.  h.  b. 

Anne  Arundel  Co.,  Md. 


VALUE  OF  COLLEGE  TRAINING. 

I  see  in  Rev.  Alfred  S.  Clayton’s  article 
on  page  123,  that  the  farmers  who  went 
to  college  earned  $847  per  year,  $622  high 
school;  $318  common  school.  It  would 
seem  from  his  article  that  he  thought  the 
things  that  they  learned  at  school  caused 
all  of  this  difference.  I  don’t  think  that  it 
did.  The  men  who  went  to  college  were 
smarter  in  the  first  place;  they  had  more 
money  to  invest  and  better  credit.  If  a 
man  has  to  spend  eight  years  of  his  time 
and  a  lot  of  money  to  go  to  college  to 
earn  $847  per  year  it  is  either  a  poor 
man  or  a  poor  college.  This  is  from  a 
reader  of  your  paper  and  a  common-schooler 
who  has  to  make  more  than  $318  to  cover 
expenses  of  his  home  and  farm.  h.  m.  t. 

Westport,  Conn. 


NATIONAL  WRAPPER  AND  SPLICER 

FOR  FARMERS,  FENCE  BUILDERS,  LINEMEN 

Before  you  build  that  wire 
fence  this  Spring  you  will 
want  a  National  Wrapper 
and  Splicer.  JUST  OUT.  A 
Maclune-mado  tool  with  a 
revolving  head.  SEE  CUT. 
Four  distinct  parts.  Works 
on  any  gauge  of  wire.  Sim¬ 
ply  pump  up  and  down  and 
head  revolves  and  makes 
the  wrap.  No  Spaco  to  close. 
Send  7 .ic  .Money  Order  and  re- 
oelve  Me,  Parcel  i’o*L. 

SELLS  LIKE  WILDFIRE 
Agents  wanted  in  every 
county  and  township.  Write 
today. 

NATIONAL  IMPORTING  COMPANY,  DESK  2.  JACKSON.  MICH. 


Husk  When  You  Please 

No  need  of  waiting  for  the  custom 
man.  Use  a 

Rumely  -  Adams  Husker 

and  husk  when  your  fodder  is  right.  No 
extra  men  to  board.  Simply  attach  an 

8  h.  p.  Rumely-Olds  Engine 

and  get  the  cheapest  power.  It  is  a  sim¬ 
ple,  strong,  well  built  engine-  -  steady  run¬ 
ning,  adjusts  instantly  tinder  any  load. 

It  will  do  your  husking  when  you  want 
it  done— and  you  can  use  it  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  jobs.  Any  size  or  style. 
Portable,  stationary  or  skid-mounted. 
Write  for  Data  Book,  No.  344,  on  the  Rumchl- 
Olds  Engine,  and  information  about  the  Rumelu- 
Adams  Husker.  We  toill  be 
glad  to  answer  ana  inquires.  Ask 
the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer.  I 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Power-Farming  Machinery 

La  Porte,  Ind. 

_  559^/ 


JT  V  -r  ftf* 
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The  Sulky  with  the  Steel  Frame  and  the 
Patent  Auto  Foot-Shift 

A  Two-Way  Sulky  Plow  with  a  steel  frame — a  great  improvement  in  two- 

way  plows.  Something  you  have  never  seen  before. 

Strong,  neat  in  appearance,  all  steel  and  malleable, — not  cumbersome  cast 

iron,  no  surplus  weight  and  the  lightest  draft  sulky  ever  built. 

Notice  the  patent  auto  foot-shift  pedals  in  the  illustration  below.  They 

operate  like  the  foot  pedals  on  an  automobile.  Press  the  foot  pedal;  that’s  all  you  do  to  shift 
the  bottoms.  Or,  if  you  choose,  do  it  with  the  hand  lever. 

The  John  Deere  Two-Way  Plow  is  always  in  balance,  whether  operated 

by  man  or  boy. 

Some  of  the  Good  Things  About  the 
John  Deere  Two-Way  Plow 


1.  Steel  Frame 

Makes  plow  strong,  light  draft,  neat  in 
appearance  and  durable. 

2.  Steel  Arch 

Special  channel  steel,  one  of  the  strongest 
shapes  into  which  steel  is  rolled. 

3.  All  Steel  and  Malleable 

Practically  unbreakable.  You  can  pound 
any  part  of  it  with  a  hammer. 

4.  Long  Malleable  Beam  Clamps  _ 

Hitch  can  be  raised  or  lowered  as  desired. 

5.  Flat  Steel  Levers 

Handy,  easy  to  operate,  positive,  strong. 

6.  Long  Frame 

Always  in  perfect  balance,  whether  used  by 
man  or  boy. 

7.  Long  Range  Shift 

Our  patent  auto  foot  shift  operates  easily. 


It  is  really  a  power  shift  when  plow  is  in  motion. 
Most  perfect  and  convenient  foot  shift  ever 
invented. 

8.  Chilled,  Steel,  or  Combination  Chilled 

and  Steel  Bottoms 

Can  be  fitted  with  bottoms  for  any  soil  and 
to  work  under  all  conditions. 

9.  Removable  Shin  Pieces 
Easy  to  take  off  and  replace. 

10.  Wide  Truck 

Staunch  on  hillside  work.  Steady  running. 

11.  Foot  Lift 

Plow  always  under  control  of  feet — hands  free 
to  control  the  team. 

12.  Made  in  the  East  for  Eastern 

Conditions 

By  men  who  have  made  eastern  soils  and  the 
plows  best  suited  for  them,  a  life’s  work. 


Let  us  tell  you  more  about  the  John  Deere  Two-Way  Plow.  Don’t  buy  a  plow 
until  you  know  all  about  this  one.  Just  write  us  saying  you  are  interested 

Get  This  Book  Free 

Better  Farm  Implements 
and  How  to  Use  Them.” 

Tells  how  to  adjust  and 
use  farm  implements 
under  varying  condi¬ 
tions.  It  has  a  practi¬ 
cal  encyclopedia  for 
the  farm. 

Write  at  once;  to 
be  sure  that  you 
get  “Better  Farm 
Implements  and 
How  to  Use  Them,”  ask 
for  Package  No.  TW  33. 


John  Deere  Plow  Co. 


Moline,  Illinois 

Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


Made  in  the  East  for  Eastern  Conditions 


Hydraulic  Cider  Presses 


All  sizes.  We  have  had 
so  years’  experience  and 
can  save  you  money, 
Also  Steam  and  Gaso¬ 
line  Engines,  Boilers, 
Sawmills,  etc. 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

Thomas-Albright  Co.? 

West  New  Y'ork,  New  Jersey 


Saves  a  Man  and  Team 


Operated 
by  the  man 
on  the  load. 


CANADA’S  OFFERING 

T.  TL.  CaHls*  The  American  Rush  to 
10  1  (lO  dwltlor  Western  Canada  is  Increasing 

Free  Homesteads  ^ 

Districts  of  Manitoba.  Saskat- 
|  chewan  and  Alberta,  there  are 
thousands  of  Free  Homesteads 
left,  which  to  the  man  making 
entry  In  3  years’  time  will  bo 
worth  from  *20  to  *25  per  acre. 
These  lands  are  well  adapted  to 
grain  growing  and  cattle  raising. 

Excellent  Railway  Facilities 

In  many  cases  the  railways  In 
_  _  Canada  have  been  built  In  ad¬ 
vance  of  settlement,  and  In  a  short  time  | 
there  will  not  be  a  settler  who  need  be 


Operated  with 
gasoline 
engine. 
Drum  holds 
240  ft.  of  rope. 


Ireland  Hay  Hoist 


A  powerful  machine  that  saves  time  and  labor  In 
storing  hay  and  in  other  hoisting.  Used  In  con¬ 
nection  with  harpoon  fork  or  sling.  Attach  it  to 
your  own  engine.  Works  strongly  and  steadily. 
Safe  and  easy  to  operate.  Under  instant  control. 
Pulley  to  suit  your  engine.  Guaranteed  as  rep¬ 
resented.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  14,  Norwich.  New  York. 


more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  a  line 
Of  railway.  Railway  Rates  are  regulated 
by  Government  Commission. 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Settler  is  at  home  In  Western  Canada. 
He  is  not  a  stranger  In  a  strange  land, 
having  nearly  a  million  of  his  own  people 
already  settled  there.  If  you  desire  to 
know  why  the  condition  of  the  Canadian 
Settler  Is  so  prosperous  write  to  any  of 
the  Canadian  Government  Agents  and 
send  for  literature,  rates,  to 

J.  S.  Crawford 

301  E.  Genesee  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

or  address  Supt.  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa.  Canada. 


1  See  140  Styles  of  Vehicles,  also  Complete  Line  of  Harness — Sold  at  Factory  Prices 
Direct  to  You — 2  Years  Guarantee — Made  to  Order — 30  Days  Free  Road  Test 

-  Book  shows  many  features  not  found  in  any  other  line  of  ,|@ 

i  save  you  $25  vehicles— tells  why  Phelps  saves  you  $25  to  $40,  and  why  167,000  \ 
he  vehicle  you  other  folks  bought  Split  Hickory  after  30  Days  Free  Road  Test  ' 

book  prove  it  and2  Years  Guarantee.  Don’t  you  want  the  Phelps  Book?  It’s 
H.  C.  PHELPS  the  best  guide  you  can  get,  even  if  you  buy  elsewhere.  It  f|8  __ 

-  will  show  you  what’s  what  in  vehicles  and  harness  and 

tells  you  the  right  price  to  pay.  Just  mail  a  postal— Phelps  pays  tho 
postage  to  you— and  the  book  comes  by  return  mail— all  free.  Address 


- —  »_»  u w -  -  -  —  —  •  f  VUI  t  - - - —  — 

runabouts,  carts,  spring  wagons  and  harness,  than  you  t o  you. 
can  find  in  25  retail  dealers  stores  and  quotes  lower  prices  — — — 

than  they  pay  even  when  buying  In  car-load  lots  for  spot  cash. 

Proves  by  actual  photographs,  that  Split  Hickory  quality  is  years  ahead. 

^  H.  C.  PHELPS,  Pres.  The  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Sta.  290,  COLUMBUS,  O. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

A  subscriber  reports  he  is  unable  to 
get  settlement  for  eggs  shipped  H.  C. 
Tilley,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  If  ship¬ 
ments  are  solicited  from  other  subscrib¬ 
ers  it  will  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  in¬ 
sist  on  cash  in  advance. 

Assemblyman  Niles  I.  Webb  of  Cort¬ 
land  County  has  introduced  a  bill  re¬ 
quiring  the  proprietors  of  milk  gathering 
stations  or  other  plants  in  which  milk 
is  bought  or  received  and  resold  in  any 
form  for  consumption  to  file  a  bond 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
to  insure  payment  to  the  producers  from 
time  to  time  when  due.  The  proprietors 
are  also  required  to  give  each  producer 
a  receipt  showing  the  amount  of  milk 
received  and  the  date  of  delivery. 

The  total  of  losses  to  milk  producers 
supplying  the  New  York  market  through 
credits  to  irresponsible  milk  buyers  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
amounts  to  millions  of  dollars  The 
shrewdest  and  most  conservative  of 
farmers  have  at  times  been  unable  to 
protect  themselves  against  these  irre¬ 
sponsible  milk  men.  We  have  long  in¬ 
sisted  that  producers  should  be  satisfied 
of  the  responsibility  of  these  buyers,  or 
insist  on  security  before  delivering  milk 
to  them  or  entering  a  contract  with 
them.  This  bill,  if  enacted,  would  serve 
this  purpose,  and  afford  a  much  needed 
protection  to  the  producers  of  milk  in 
many  sections. 

The  enclosed  card  from  William  A.  Ilea- 
cock,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  may  be  all  right,  but 
why  such  philanthropy?  m.  j.  g. 

Iowa. 

This  man  says  he  made  $10,000  a  year 
in  the  mail  order  business  and  wants 
to  tell  you  how  vou  can  make  $300  a 
week.  That  does  surely  look  like  plain 
philanthropy,  but  I  venture  the  pre¬ 
diction  that  he  will  want  a  remittance 
pretty  early  in  the  proceedings,  and  one 
cannot  help  the  suspicion  that  the  $10,- 
000  annually  may  be  the  sum  total  of 
such  remittances.  The  truth  is,  of 
course,  that  he  has  something  to  sell 
that  you  would  not  buy  for  itself,  but 
you  may  be  influenced  to  buy  it  and  pay 
for  it  if  you  are  made  to  believe  that 
you  can  start  a  mail  order  business  with 
it,  and  get  rich.  Don’t  try  it. 

I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  con¬ 
taining'  the  following  settlements : 

Claim  dated  August  17,  1912,  short 

eight  dozen  eggs . $2.05 

Claim  dated  August  21,  1912,  three 
dozen  broken,  two  dozen  stained...  .85 
Claim  dated  September  7,  1912,  six 

dozen  broken  .  4.47 

Claim  dated  September  11.  1912,  2% 

dozen  short,  %  dozen  cracked . 91 

Claim  dated  September  23,  1912,  six 

dozen  broken  .  1.43 

Claim  dated  September  30,  1912,  eggs 

cracked,  stained  and  broken .  1.10 

Claim  dated  October  19,  1912,  two 
dozen  stained,  three  dozen  broken..  1.76 
I  feel  very  grateful  to  you  for  bringing 
this  about,  as  I  realize  I  would  be  stranded 
in  attempting  to  get  an  adjustment  myself, 
Pennsylvania.  w.  J.  k. 

This  subscriber  has  had  a  series  of 
unpleasant  and  unfortunate  experiences 
with  his  egg  shipments,  and  Adams  Ex¬ 
press  Company  rather  arbitrarily  turned 
him  down.  We  have  had  many  similar 
complaints  from  him  in  the  past.  We 
yet  have  a  couple  of  complaints  to  ad¬ 
just  for  him.  In  such  cases  the  express 
company  always  insists  on  allowances 
for  commission  charges  on  broken  eggs 
or  lost  goods.  For  the  future  in  all  such 
cases  we  propose  to  insist  on  interest 
charges  when  settlements  are  not  made 
within  60  days  as  prescribed  by  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission. 

I  send  this  subscription  in  appreciation 
of  your  kindness  in  collecting  a  claim  for 
my  neighbor  and  myself  against  the  Adams 
Express  Company  for  some  peaches  shipped 
in  1912.  The  express  company  kept  them 
on  the  road  until  they  spoiled.  a.  e.  m. 
Virginia. 

r  Only  yesterday  I  received  check  from 
Adams  Express  Company  in  settlement  of 
our  claim.  This  would  never  have  been 
made  but  for  the  valuable  aid  of  your 
splendid  paper.  I  often  tell  my  neighbors 
that  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  the  cleanest,  most 
honorable  publication  in  the  United  States. 
Please  accept  sincere  thanks  for  your  inter¬ 
est  in  my  behalf.  H.  R.  B. 

Virginia. 

These  two  subscribers  were  interested 
in  a  shipment  of  peaches  sent  on  Au¬ 
gust  19  to  a  Washington  house.  It 
was  held  along  the  road  until  the 
peaches  deteriorated  in  value,  and  it  took 
some  six  months  to  get  voucher  for  the 
loss  from  the  express  company. 

Last  Spring  you  collected  payment  from 
a  commission  merchant  for  K  .ffer  pears, 
and  am  sure  I  never  would  have  received 
a  cent  had  it  not  been  for  your  efforts.  I 
am  in  the  same  trouble  again.  I  sent  H. 
F.  Windmann  &  Co.,  121  Warren  street, 
New  York,  six  barrels  of  Kieffer  pears  last 
October  and  have  written  him  and  can  get 
no  reply.  A  Marlboro  man  solicited  ship¬ 
ments  for  him  last  Summer  and  Fall  and 
says  he  does  not  know  why  Windmann  does 
not  pay  and  that  he  owes  several  in  this 


place.  The  pears  were  worth  $2.25  at 
least,  per  barrel.  J.  it.  T. 

New  York. 

After  we  called  his  attention  to  the 
complaint  Mi.  Windmann  sent  the  sub¬ 
scriber  99  cents  as  payment  for  six 
barrels  of  pears.  The  claim  was  made 
that  the  pears  were  in  terrible  shape, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  repack.  Four 
months  had  passed,  however,  before  even 
this  report  was  made.  We  have  had 
similar  complaints  regarding  shipments 
to  this  house,  some  of  which  were  ad¬ 
justed  after  we  took  them  up.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Windmann  opposes  a  law 
that  would  require  a  State  agent  to  in¬ 
spect  the  goods  before  he  disposed  of 
them. 

On  October  22,  1911,  I  shipped  the  A. 
J.  Glanister  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Company, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Hubbard  squash  to  the 
amount  of  $52.10,  with  the  understanding 
that  it  was  to  be  paid  for  on  arrival  if  it 
proved  satisfactory.  There  was  no  com¬ 
plaint.  It  ran  along  until  the  26th  of 
November  when  they  ordered  more  to  the 
amount  of  $40.14.  They  said  on  December 
1  they  would  pay  for  the  first  without  fail 
but  would  take  30  days  on  the  second 
order.  Not  hearing  from  them  I  drew  on 
them.  In  a  couple  of  days  I  received  a 
letter  saying  they  would  send  me  the 
money.  I  agreed  to  take  $40  cash  and 
their  note  for  $52.24  but  can  get  no  answer 
from  them.  Will  you  see  what  you  can  do? 

New  York.  f.  e.  x. 

To  our  letters  Glanister  &  Company 
state  the  squash  was  rotten  and  an  en¬ 
tire  loss.  Coming  a  year  after  the  ship¬ 
ment  was  made  we  cannot  believe  they 
are  sincere  in  their  attitude  toward  ship¬ 
pers.  We  have  been  unable  to  get  any 
adjustment.  Perhaps  Mr.  Travis  and 
the  commission  men  who  oppose  the 
Roosevelt-Cole  bill  will  tell  us  that  this 
shipper  got  all  he  is  entitled  to  get  for 
his  squash. 

I  would  like  to  have  your  advice  in 
regard  to  investing  in  the  stock  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Telephone  Herald  Company. 
They  have  agents  through  here  promising 
great  things  for  the  future  stockholders. 
At  present  they  sell  stock  for  $4  a  share 
and  claim  it  will  be  worth  $100  shortly. 

Pennsylvania.  g.  d.  k. 

It  is  hard  to  make  out  from  the  cir¬ 
cular  what  this  concern  even  proposes. 
We  take  it  the  promoters  do  not  care 
to  be  too  definite.  The  thing  they  em¬ 
phasize  is  big  profits  to  those  who  buy 
stock ;  but  any  full-grown  man  who 
would  put  his  money  into  such  a  propo¬ 
sition  ought  to  have  a  guardian  at  once. 
It  would  not  have  even  the  chance  of  a 
speculation  or  a  gamble.  To  take  money 
for  such  stocks  would  be  like  picking 
the  pockets  of  babies. 

I  have  been  honored  by  an  invitation  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank  Society,  with  the  assurance  that 
there  are  less  than  100  memberships  yet 
open.  The  proposed  benefits,  however, 
do  not  appeal, to  me,  and  somehow  the 
gentle  compliment  does  not  touch  my 
particular  bump  of  vanity.  Perhaps  the 
$151  fee  had  something  to  do  with  my 
want  of  ardor,  not  to  say  appreciation 
of  the  distinction  conferred.  But  the 
experience  demonstrates  that  one  can  be 
on  a  sucker  list  without  becoming  z 
voluntary  sucker. 

I  ran  up  against  a  Brooklyn  man  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Morgan  Poultry  Co.  at  one 
of  our  country  stores  at  Burlington,  Pa., 
February  7,  and  he  was  going  to  annihilate 
all  the  country  dealers.  They  were  rob¬ 
bers.  He  would  buy  direct  from  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  give  them  a  square  deal.  He  told 
me  among  other  things  that  “The  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  the  men  back  of  it  were 
fleecing  the  farmers,  making  them  think 
the  paper  was  working  for  their  interest 
and  only  squealing  on  the  people  that  would 
not  pay  them  hush  money/’  I  told  him  to 
go  talk  that  to  some  one  who  didn’t  know 
you ;  that  before  you  took  the  matter  up 
for  the  people  they  did  not  know  when 
they  shipped  to  New  York  City  whether 
they  would  ever  hear  from  shipment  or 
not.  We  had  it  pretty  hot,  and  the  spec¬ 
tators  said  I  did  him  brown.  I  didn’t  feel 
as  though  I  did  him  half  justice.  J.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Morgan  Poultry  Company  agent 
evidently  ran  up  against  the  wrong  man 
that  time.  This  concern  seems  to  be  the 
successor  of  the  Egg  Producers  Com¬ 
pany  of  Brooklyn.  We  caught  that 
concern  making  returns  for  eggs  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  an  invariable 
reduction  of  from  eight  to  20  per  cent  of 
broken  eggs.  When  we  showed  up  the 
scheme,  the  eggs  stopped  breaking,  but 
the  firm  forgot  the  matter  of  remittances 
until  they  owed  shippers  large  sums  of 
money.  When  we  began  to  insist  on 
prompt  payment,  the  concern  failed,  and 
some  of  the  individuals  in  control  of  it 
organized  the  Morgan  Company  and  re¬ 
quested  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  run  their  ad¬ 
vertising,  which  was  refused,  just  as  the 
old  concern  had  been  previously  refused. 
It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  say  that  we 
have  not  had  any  complaints  against  the 
Morgan  Poultry  Company,  but  we  would 
require  something  more  than  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  their  previous  connections 
to  induce  us  to  recommend  shipments  to 
them.  j.  j.  d. 


YourWag 

A  dollar’s -worth  of 
Lucas  Wagon  Paint 
will  double  the  years 
of  your  wagon. 

The  weather,  not  service, 
causes  the  most  wear  and  tear 
on  your  wagons.  Keep  out  the 
weather  with  Lucas  Wagon 
Paint,  and  your  wagons  will  last 
twice  as  long.  It’s  a  good  time 
to  paint  your  wagons  right  now. 


FREE  Book 


have  a  64-year  reputation  for  making  good. 
We  prove  with  most  exacting  tests  that  all  mate¬ 
rials  used  are  Lucas  quality.  These  materials  are 
prepared  and  mixed  in  the  best  equipped  factory 
in  the  country,  under  the  direction  of  employes 
of  25  to  40  years  experience  with  us.  They  pro¬ 
duce  the  toughest,  most  elastic  and  durable  paint 
that  is  made.  Every  can  is  absolutely 
up  to  our  standard  in  color,  working 
qualities  and  weight. 

‘When  and  How 
to  Paint” 

Lots  of  things  around  your  home 
— such  as  furniture,  walls,  floors, 
carriages,  implements,  etc.,  need 
paint,  varnish  or  enamel.  This  book 
tells  what  product  to  buy,  what  kind  of 
brush  to  use,  how  long  to  let  dry,  etc. 
It’s  a  book  so  valuable  you’ll  want  to 
keep  it  always.  Send  for  your  copy  to¬ 
day,  giving  us  the  Dome  of  your  nearest 
dealt 


Office  No.  3893, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JOHN  DEERE 
SPREADER 

The  Spreader  with  the 
Beater  on  the  Axle 


AGRICULTURE 


OUR  TILE 
LAST  FOREVER! 

NATIONAL  FIREPROOFING  COMPANY,  Fulton  Building.  PITTSBURGH.  PENNA. 


Mounting  the  beater  on  the  axle  is  the  great¬ 
est  improvement  in  manure  spreaders  since 
their  invention.  It  has  made  the  John  Deere 
Spreader  possible.  This  feature  is  fully  patented 
and  cannot  be  had  on  any  other  spreader. 

Simplest  and  Strongest 

A  great  many  trouble-giving  working  parts 
have  been  done  away  with.  There  are  some  two 
hundred  less  parts  on  the  John  Deere  Spreader 
than  on  the  simplest  spreader  heretofore. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  has  no  clutches,  no 
chains,  no  adjustments.  It  does  not  get  out  of 
order.  Is  always  ready  for  business. 

The  strain  and  stress  of  spreading  is  on  the 
rear  axle,  the  strongest  part  of  the  spreader — 
where  it  belongs — not  on  its  side. 

Roller  bearings,  few  parts,  the  center  of  the 
load  comparatively  near  the  horses,  and  the 
weight  distributed  over  four  wheels,  make  the 
John  Deere  Spreader  light  draft. 

Only  “Hip-High” 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  only  “hip-high’’ 
to  the  top  of  the  box.  The  first  three  feet  you 
lift  manure  are  easiest  of  all.  it’s 
hard  work  from 
there  to  the  top 
of  ordinary 
spreaders. 

You  lift  each 
forkful  only 
three  feet  with 
the  John  Deere 
Spreader. 
Wheels  do  not 
interfere  with 
loading.  The  en¬ 
tire  side  of  the 
spreader  is  available  for  that  purpose. 

Spreader  Book  Free — T  ells  all  about 
manure,  when  and  how  to  use  it,  how  to  store 
it  and  a  complete  description  of  the  John 
Deere  Spreader.  Ask  ua  for  this  book  as 
Package  No.  Y.  33 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO. 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


Are  Thoroughly  Hard  Burnt 

Made  of  best  Clay,  is  sold  in  car¬ 
load  lots.  Also  manufacturers  of 
Hollow  Tile  Silos,  Building  Blocks 
and  Sewer  Pipe.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 


IbECTRJd  LIGHT 

.F<>r  rhr  ^ 

FARM 


Light  for  all  your  buildings  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 
No  danger  of  fires  or  explosions  from  lamps  or  lanterns.  No  lamps  to 
clean  and  fill.  And  with  all  its  advantages 

Electric  Light  Is  Not  Expensive 

Burning  all  50  lights  of  this  system  for  5  hours  would 
only  cost  about  1 0  cents  for  fuel 
oils.  You  would  seldom  burn  all 

lights  at  once  hence  this  low  cost  would  be 
much  reduced.  Let  us  give  you  full  partic¬ 
ulars.  Write  for  Catalog  No.C  D  598 

Fairbanks,Morse&Co. 

J*SOLlN£.  9 

en«ine1  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  New  York 


50-Li8ht. 

30-Volt 

Outfit 

Complete 

including 

Mazda 

Lamps  and 

Fixtures 


DYNAMO  SWITCHBOARD 


STORAGE 

BATTCRV 


Made  Of  Steel  A  The 

.^.STBOHc/  '  ' 


OnlyFork-fS^ 


Every  kirxfof  Hay  that  Grows; 
Green,  Dry,  Short  or  Ta/i- 
\louderis  Saiance  G/appie  Fork 
Grips  and  Lifts  them  a//: 


L/FTS  HALF  A  TON 


This  fork  ta  absolutely  different  fn  both  principle 

and  operation  from  any  other  hay  fork  built.  It’o 
the  only  fork  that  grips  a  big  load  and  holds  it  true — the  only 
fork  that  works  equally  well  in  all  kinds  of  hay. 

The  only  fork  that  is  a  perfect  success  in  Clover, 
Alfalfa,  Straw  and  all  short  stuff. 

Louden’s  Balance  Grapple  ForR 

half  a  ton  of  dry  Clover  or  Alfalfa.  It  carries  bigger 

with  less  dribbling,  and  moves  hay  faster  than  any  other  hay  fork  on 
the  market.  Good  in  the  bam  or  for  stacking  in  the  field. 

You  also  need  LOUDEN’S  JUNIOR  HAY  CARRIER,  the  powerful,  all 
metal  carrier  that  never  sticks  and  CAN’T  BE  BROKEN  DOWN. 

Sec  them  at  your  Dealers,  or  write  us  for  catalog  telling  all  about  our 
full  line  of  Modern  Hay  Tools  and  Barn  Equipments;  Cow  Stalls  and 
Stanchions,  Litter  Carriers,  Door  Hangers.  Also  FREE  BARN  PLANS. 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO., 

801  West  Broadway,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  Ending  Mar.  8,  1913. 

_  BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 35  ig 

Good  to  Choice . 32 

Loner  Grades  . 27  <& 

Storage . 28  @ 

State  Dairy,  best . 33  © 

Common  to  Good . 22  <3 

Factory . ^ 

Packing  8tock . & 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  Urm  at  35  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  37  cents. 

_  „  „  CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 17  49 

Common  eo  Good . 14  « 

■Elms.  . . © 

t  EGGS 

White, oholoe  to  fancy . . . 24  tn 

Good  to  prime . 21  @ 

Mixed  Colors,  best  .  33  ® 

Common  to  Good . .16  ® 


it 

.34 

.29 

.34 

.35 

.29 

.28 

.21 


.18  1 
.18 
.1*  j 

.38 

.23 

.28 

.20 


Western,  best . 22 

Under  grades . 15 

Checks  and  dirties . . 

Storage . 13 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap., choi 00,  1911 . . 

Common  to  good . 06 

Sun  dried . 03  _ 

Chops,  100  lbs . .  1.40  a  1.60 

Raspberries . IT 

Cherries . li 

Huckleberries . 14 

FRIC3H  FRUITS 

Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl .  1.75 

Hubbardston .  1.75 

Newtown  Pippin .  2.50 

King  . .  2.00 

Spy  .  2.50 

Spitzenburg . 2  60 

Winesap .  2  50 

Bellflower .  1.75 

Greening .  2.00 

Baldwin  .  2  00 

Western,  choice  varieties,  box...  1.50 

Common  to  good,  box . 50 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  8,00 

Long  Island,  bbl . 8.00 

Jersey,  bbl .  7 .00 

Strawberries,  Florida,  qt . 12 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 4.90 

Medium. ...  .  4.00 

Pea .  3.95 

Red  Kidney .  3.90 

White  Kidney  .  5,70 

Yellow  Eye .  4.00 

Lima.  California .  610 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 25 

Common  to  Good . 20 

Pacific  Coast .  16 

Old  Stock . 08 

German  Crop .  46 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  2.25 

Southern,  new,  bbl . 2,00 

State,  180  lbs .  1.75 

Maine,  168  lb.  bag .  1.75 

Bermuda,  new,  bbl .  4. (JO 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1.50 

Asparagus,  Southern,  doz .  3.00 

California,  doz .  6.03 

Beets,  new,  bbl .  2.00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  05 

Carrots,  bbl . 75 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton .  7. 00 

Domestic  seed  ....  3.00 

New,  Southern,  bbl.  crate .  l.UU 

Red,  ton . 13.00 

Kale,  bbl . 40 

Lettuce,  t^bbl.  bkt . 50 

Onions,  State  &  W’n.,  100  lb.  bag . 30 

Orange  Co.,  100  lb  bag . 25 

Conn.,  red  and  yellow,  1001b.  bag.  .50 

Gonu.  Valley,  white,  bbl .  4,00 

Peppers,  Fla.  carrier .  I.U0 

Peas.  Southern,  bu .  3.00 

String  Beans,  bu .  1,00 

Squash,  bbl . ’ . 1  50 

Egg  Plants,  Fla.,  box .  1  25 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.00 

Tomatoes— Southern  carrier  .  1.00 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 50 

Rutabaga . 50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  doz .  1.25 

No.  2.  box . 3.U0 

Mushrooms,  lb . 20 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 2.00 

Lettuce,  doz . io 

Rhubarb,  dot.  bunches . 20 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 14 

Fowls . 15 

Roosters . 09 

Ducks . 18 

Geese . 11 

Turkeys . 19 

Guineas,  pair . 66 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 23 

Common  to  Good . 18 

Chiokens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 30 

8quab,  broilers,  pair . 80 

Broilers,  common  to  good  . . 20 

Roasters  . 18 

Fowls . 14 

Capons— fancy . 26 

Ducks, . 16 

Geese . n 

Squabs,  dot . 50 


.22 

@ 

.24 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls  .. 

«  .20 

.15 

<» 

.18 

ltoasters  . 

©  .26 

.10 

rdf 

.18 

Turkeys . 

@  .25 

.13 

@ 

.15 

Hay— No.  1  . 

@31.50 

No.  2  . 

@19.00 

No  .  3  . 

@15.60 

.01 

@ 

.08 

Straw  Kye . 

@20.50 

.06 

© 

■06K 

Millfeed—  Bran,  ton . 

@24  00 

.03 

© 

OSH 

Middlings .  . . 

©27.00 

1.40 

1.50 

Mixed  feed . 

@27.00 

•IT 

• 

.19 

Gluten . 

@37.60 

•U 

.14 

.14 

@ 

.16 

@  2  A0 
(a  3.36 
©  4.00 
IS  3.25 
<S  3.60 
IS  3.60 
IS  4.00 
IS  2,76 
@>  3.00 
IS  3.00 
@  2.00 
@  1.26 
@10.60 
@10.00 
@10.00 
(S  .25 

(S  5.30 

15  4.05 
@  4.05 
@  4.30 
@  5.75 
@  4.20 
@  6.15 

@  .27 
@  .24 

@  .23 

16  .12 
@  .48 


@  2.75 
©  4.00 
©  2.00 
@  1.85 
@  5.50 
®  2.75 
@  6.00 
@1500 
@  3.50 
@  0.16 
@  1.25 
S  9.00 
©  4  00 
@  1.50 
@16.00 
id  .60 
S  1.75 
@  0.76 
@  60 
@  60 
@  8.00 
@  2.00 
@  5.60 
@  3  .50 
©  2.00 
@  2.26 
@  1.50 
@  2.00 
@  .75 
@  .90 


©  1.75 
®  5.50 
®  .50 
@  .15 
S  3,50 
@  .50 

@  AO 


S  .15 
@  .16 
@  .10 
@  .20 


.13 

.20 

.76 


S 


.24 
.22 
®  .36 


.90 

.26 

.34 

.11 

.38 


@  .30 
©  .18 
©  5.25 


HAY 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1 


AND  STRAW 


ton . 19.00  ©  20.00 

No.  2 . 16.50  @  18.00 

No.  3 . 13.00  ©  16.00 

Clover  Mixed . 13.00  S  18  00 

Straw,  Rye . 19.00  @  20.00 

MILLFEED. 

Wheat  bran,  ton .  23.00  ©*3.00 

Middlings . 24.00  @27.00 

Red  Dog . 29.00  @30.00 

Corn  Meal . 26.00  @26.00 

Linseed  meal . 30.00  @31.00 

Hominy  chop . .....28-00  @24.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs .  6.80 

Bulls . 5.00 

Cows .  3  00 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs .  9.00 

Culls .  6  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  4. 00 

Lambs .  9.00 

Hogs . 8  50 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  good  to  prime . 15 

Common . 09 

Pork,  light  weights . .11 

Mediums  and  heavy . 09 

Hothouse  lambs,  head .  e.UU 

GRAIN 

Wbeut,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring . 1.00 

No.  S.  Red . 1.11 

No.  *  Hard  Winter .  1.00 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 66 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 27 

. . . 

WOOL 

NewYork  Fleeces,  Fine,  unwashed . 21 

Ohio  half  blood  combing . 28 

Kentucky,  three  eighths  blood . 81 

Michigan,  half  blood . 3T 


@  8  36 
@  6.98 

©  6.30 
@13.00 
@  8  00 
@  6.00 
a  9.80 
©  9.40 


a  .18 
O  .18 
©  .11 
o  .10 
•  8.08 


a 

a 


.68 

.41 

.88 


•  *8 
«  IS 
•  .8* 

©  .18 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  ourrent 
prtoes.  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay; 

Eggs  fancy  white,  doz . 40 

Mixed  colors,  uew  laid . 30 

Gathered  and  storage  . 18 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . 40 

Tub,  oboioe . 35 

Apples,  table  sorts,  bbl . 4.00 

Potatoes,  bushel .  1.00 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb . 25 

Fowls . 18 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Butter,  nearby  creamery . 35 

Western  Creamery . 34 

Begs,  nearby  hennery . 26 

Gathered,  fresh  . 29 

Apples,  dessert  varieties,  bbl.... 

Common  kinds  .  1.68 

Cranberries,  bbl .  8.00 

Potatoes,  3  bu.  bag  .  1.36 

Dressed  meats— Veal  . . 

Pork . . . 


© 

.45 

.  .30 

a 

.36 

.26 

.44 

© 

.3T 

@ 

6.00 

■a 

1.25 

.  .25 

© 

.28 

<o 

.32 

HICKS. 

© 

.16 

• 

16 

.  .26 

• 

.16 

• 

33 

.  2.60 

« 

8.60 

«  2.08 

•  10.50 

@  1  16 

© 

.16 

© 

•11W 

A  fishy  old  fisher  named  Fisher 
Fished  fish  from  the  edge  of  a  fissure. 

A  cod,  with  a  grin. 

Pulled  the  fisherman  in— 

Now  they’re  fishing  the  fissure  for  Fisher. 

— Lippincott’s. 

Johnny:  “Mamma,  will  you  wash 
my  face?”  Mamma:  “Why,  Johnny, 
can’t  you  do  that?”  Johnny:  “Yes,  but 
I’ll  have  to  wet  my  hands  and  they  don’t 
need  it.” — Lippincott’s. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  that  man’s 
farm  ?”  “He’s  too  enthusiastic,”  replied 
Mr.  Corntossel.  “He  gets  so  interested 
reading  agricultural  literature  that  he 
forgets  all  about  tendin’  the  crops  an’ 
the  stock.” — Washington  Star. 

First  Doctor  :  “Had  a  couple  of  odd 
patients  this  morning.”  Second  Doctor: 
“Indeed!  Who  were  they?”  First  Doc¬ 
tor:  “One  was  a  bee  keeper  with  the 
hives  and  the  other  a  grass  widow  with 
the  hay  fever.” — Boston  Transcript. 

Social  Agitator:  “Isn’t  it  a  shame 
the  way  they  work  the  help  in  this  store? 
Fifteen  hours  a  day,  and  wages  almost 
nothing!”  Companion:  “Why  do  you 
trade  here?”  S.  A.:  “Oh,  they  sell 
things  so  much  cheaper.” — Chicago 
Times. 

Professor:  “You  say  you  are  engaged 
in  some  original  research.  Upon 
what  subject?”  Sophomore:  “I’m  try¬ 
ing  to  discover  why  the  ink  won’t  flow 
from  my  fountain  pen  unless  I  place  it 
in  an  upright  position  in  the  pocket 
of  a  light  fancy  vest.” — Chicago  News. 

“Good  morning,  Mrs.  McCarty !”  said 
Mrs.  Ryan,  as  the  friends  met  at  the 
market.  “How’s  all  the  folks  getting 
along?”  “They  be  all  doin’  well,”  re¬ 
plied  Mrs.  McCarty,  “except  my  old 
man.  He’s  been  enjoyin’  poor  health 
for  some  toime,  but  this  mornin’  he 
complained  of  feelin’  better.” — Youth’s 
Companion. 

He  came  in  and  laid  down  some  sus¬ 
picious-looking  bills,  with  a  genuine  dol¬ 
lar  bill  on  top.  “I  want  to  pay  for  that 
barrel  of  potatoes  I  got.”  “Can’t  take 
this  money,”  said  the  dealer.  “Why 
not?”  “Most  of  it  isn’t  good.”  “The 
top  layer  is  good,  is  it  not?”  “Yes-” 
“That's  the  way  it  was  with  the  pota¬ 
toes.” — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

The  modern  Romeo  helped  his  Juliet 
to  descend  from  the  vine-covered  bal¬ 
cony.  “Dearest,”  he  called,  when  she 
had  climbed  into  the  big  motor,  “shall 
we  take  away  the  rope  ladder?”  Just 
then  the  upper  window  was  raised  and 
the  old  man  leaned  out.  “Just  you  leave 
that  ’ere  ladder  where  it  is,  young  fel¬ 
ler,”  he  cautioned.  “I’ve  got  a  couple 
more  darters  I  want  to  get  off  my 
hands.” — Tit-Bits. 

“Golly  but  I’s  tired !”  excaimed  a  tall 
and  thin  negro,  meeting  a  short  and 
stout  friend  on  Washington  street. 
“What  you  been  doin’  to  get  tired?” 
demanded  the  other.  “Well,”  explained 
the  thin  one,  drawing  a  deep  breath, 
“over  to  Brother  Smith’s  dey  are  meas¬ 
urin’  de  house  for  some  new  carpets. 
Dey  haven’t  got  no  yawdstick,  and  I’s 
just  ezactly  six  feet  tall.  So  to  oblige 
Brother  Smith  I’s  been  a-layin’  down 
and  a-gettin’  up  all  over  deir  house.” — 
Youth’s  Companion. 

A  month-old  Jersey  calf  was  nibbling 
at  the  grass  in  the  yard,  and  the  Sum¬ 
mer  girl  eyed  it  doubtfully.  “Tell  me,” 
she  said,  turning  impulsively  to  her 
hostess,  “does  it  really  pay  to  keep  as 
small  a  cow  as  that?” — Lippincott’s. 

“My  dear,  lisen  to  this,  and  tell  me 
what  you  make  of  it !”  exclaimed  the 
elderly  English  lady  to  her  husband,  on 
her  first  visit  to  the  States.  She  held 
the  hotel  menu  almost  at  arm’s  length, 
and  spoke  in  a  tone  of  horror.  “  ‘Baked 
Indian  pudding!’  Can  it  be  possible  in 
a  civilized  country?” — Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion. 

GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  F£OD(IC£,  Apples.  Beaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese.  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  "  34  X  36  l.ittlu  liith  St.,  New  York- 


Erickson  Leg 

Anna,  Crutches,  Stockings, 

SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS. 

K.  If.  Erickson  Artificial  Limb  Oo#* 
19  Wash  Av.  No*,  Minneapolis*  Minn, 


Lfoos  noi  cnaro,  overheat 
or  draw  end  of  stamp. 
Send  for  Catalog. 


Largest  Limb  Factory 
In  World. 


SPRAY  BY  POWER 

Two  horsepower  gasoline  spraying  outfits....  $68. M 

Barrel  sprayer .  9. 00 

Hand  sprayer  .  3.75 

Spray  Hose  Spraying  Materials 
Catalog  Free 


AGENTS  WANTED — Farmers’  Directory,  Account  Book.  Ex 
elusive  home  territory.  Easy  seller.  Big  Inducement,. 

Particulars  free.  Write.  NAYLOR.  843,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  make  $5.00  to  $10.00  a  day  easy. 
H  No  experience  or  capital  required.  Write  at 
once  for  my  big  free  proposition. 

P.  W.  GOODMAN,  President,  535  Regal  Building,  CHICAGO.  IH. 

Fnr  Sale- *rDn  Age  four  row  sprayer:  used  three 
a  ui  ua ic  seasons.  Price  $40.  nearly  good  as 
new  Chas.  D.  Klock,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 

INFORMATION  Wan,e<l  of  the  whereabouts  of  P.  K. 

111!  WIUWH  I  iun  McDermott,  who  formerly  lived  at 
Purchase,  N.  Y.  Address,  “U.  A."  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Wanted~Posl,,on  as  Meager  of  Country  Estate  or 

.  “  gentleman’s  farm.  Thoroughly  exper¬ 

ienced  and  up-to-date.  Best  of  References. 
I1 ;  H.  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker 

Wanted— Experienced  Truck  Raiser  & 

experiment  work  with  tomatoes  and  other  garden 
crops  in  Southern  Indiana.  Permanent  position  if 

successful  with  OGLE  LAND  CO..  LINTON,  INDIANA 

WANTED— POSITION  AS  MANAGER.  Practical  expe¬ 
rience  in  fruit  growing  and  general  farming.  No 
objection  to  a  few  cows,  but  uo  dairy.  Married. 
-°est  of  references.  Address,  P.  S.  care  R  N  -Y 


Wanforf_KXFERIENCKI>  POULTRY- 

IS  milieu  MAN  understanding  incubators  and 
care  of  chicks  to  take  charge  of  up-to-date  1800 
White  Leghorn  hennery  at  once.  Write  ms 
R.  M,  WASHINGTON,  GREEN  SPRING,  W.  VA. 

WANTFD  S,NGLE  poultryman.  wh0  hag  a  thor_ 

— rt,w  ough  knowledge  of  Poultry, Pheasants 

and  Pigeons,  Apply,  stating  age,  nationality,  wages 
expected,  and  enclose  copies  of  references  in  first 
letter  to  A.  Underwood,  Snpt.,  Purchast,  N.  T. 

Single  Man  Wanted  April  1st 

To  work  on  Dairy  and  Poultry  farm.  Must  be 
honest,  sober,  good  milker  and  good  teamster.  Year 
round  job  for  the  right  man.  State  wages  wanted  in 
first  letter.  James  H.  Corwith,  Water  Mill,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Wan{,fiH~P0sm0N  As  FARM  AN0  0AIRY  superin- 

»■  Clll  I CU  TENDENT  or  manager  by  a  man  of  wide 
experience  in  all  the  important,  modern  requisites, 
scientific  and  practical,  certified  milk,  purebred 
stock,  proper  balancing  of  rations,  handling  of 
large  forces  of  labor  to  best  advantage,  etc.,  etc. 
Will  be  open  for  engagement  March  or  April  first. 
Excellent  references.  Address,  Manager,  care  R.  N  -Y 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  both 
with  and  without  farm  experience,  who  wish  to 
work  on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady,  sober 
man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  phil¬ 
anthropic  organization  and  we  make  no  charge  to 
employer  or  employee.  Our  object  is  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  farming  among  Jews. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Ave.,  /V.  V.  City 


For  ^o|fl~Y‘WHJM  HOUSE,  barn,  chicken  coop. 
*  7 a,c  10  minutes’  walk  from  depot.  Inquire 

of  HIRAM  MUYS,  R.  F.  D.,  Allendale,  N.  J. 

IERSEY  FARMS— 1  to  350  acres  in  Jersey’s  best  soli.  Catalogue 
W  Ires.  El).  UUBROC6HS,  147  E.  State  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Uf£  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co 
”  in  U.  S.:  also  grain,  potatoes.  Alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON.  Hart,  Mich. 


HNIPif  FM  01  A  A!  T~3  *cre8>  mod*rn  slate-roof  hon*«, 

^  ■  W  IV  fc  11  lUNH  I  9  rooms  and  bath,  stable  and  gar¬ 

age,  brick  Incubator  houae,  granary,  brooder  home,  laying  houaa, 
pigeon  house,  boiler  room,  colony  houses,  incubators,  etc.  Only 
$3,900;  part  email  See  photo  No.  39,  €.  D.ROSE  FARM  AGE  NCI. 
Langhorne,  Penua. 


York  St  ate  Farms  for  Sale 


Fruit,  dairy  and  garden.  Exception 
rYV®*br»/  al  opportunities  in  every  county  oi 
f  State,  where  farming  pays  best.  Prim 
BI/UctiZ  /  ciPal  brokers  are  co-operating  undei 

/  name  of  FARM  BROKERS’  ASSOCIATION  01 

N.  Y.  STATE.  Buyers  derive  the  benefit 
Address  Secretary,  Box  0,  Oneida,  New  Tar! 

for  Free  Bulletin  just  issued. 


★ 


NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS.  ASSZt 

iug  in  farms  throughout  New  York  6tate.  Reference 
on  request.  Catalog  went  to  prospective  purchasers. 
C.  L.  YAGER  Jt  CO..  736  Press  Bldg.,  Binghamton.  U.  Y 


BUY  NEW  YORK  FARMS  NOW 

Best  lands.  Best  crops.  Best  homes.  Biggest 
barns.  Finest  schools,  churches,  roads  and  trans¬ 
portation.  For  list  of  farms  address  : 

B.  F.  McBURNEY  &  CO  ,  Bastabie  Block,  SYRACUSE,  N.  V 

A  Money  Maker  Must  Go 

UK)  acres;  two-story  house,  nine  rooms,  good 
condition,  well  watered.  Piped  to  House  and  Bara. 
Two  Barns,  Basement.  Concrete  Floors,  46  x  40,  20  x  40. 
Granary,  hen  house,  milk  house,  forty  thousand 
feet  saw  timber,  plenty  fruit:  one  mile  to  railroad 
town;  mower,  rake,  wagon,  roller,  plow,  cultivator, 
horse  fork  all  for $1,870.  $1,000  cash;  balance,  time 
at  5  per  cent. 

Halls  Farm  Agency,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.Y. 


Hothouse  Lambs 

Calves ,  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse 
Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables 

Top  Prices  Secured  for  Choice  Goods 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 


IF  you  want  to  get  the  most  money  out  of  your  DRESSED 
AND  LIVE  POULTRY,  CALVES,  PIGS,  BUTTER  AND 
EGGS,  SHIP  TO  US.  One  of  GREATER  NEW  YORK’S 
LARGEST  WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

CONBON  BROS.  CO.,  131st  St.  «fc  lYth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


SHIPPERS 


Electric  Self-Cranking  and 
Electrically  Lighted 


€( 


54  ”  Phaeton  $2450  Complete 


These  Only  Are  The 
Cars  You  Should  Buy 

While  there  are  approximately  250  different  makes  of  automobiles  on  the  American 
market,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  choose  a  car  that  will  prove  satisfactory.  Your  neighbors 
tell  you  of  their  experiences.  The  dealers  speak  in  highest  terms  of  the  cars  they  sell. 
You  are  appealed  to  from  practically  every  angle  to  consider  the  advisability  of  this  car 
and  that  car. 

But  in  all  this  there  is  apt  to  be  much  confusion  as  to  what  car  can  really  be  trusted 
unless  you  bear  in  mind  easily  understood  conditions  that  often  result  in  selecting  the  very 
car  you  should  not  have  bought. 

If  you  will  bear  these  facts  in  mind  in  weighing  the  guarantee  of  each  car  it  will  save 
you  much  worry. 


These  Are  The  Cars 
You  Should  Not  Buy 

Cars  offered  at  a  cut  price  should  never 
be  purchased.  Just  think  what  effect  a 
cut  price  has  upon  the  second-hand  value 
of  the  car  when  you  want  to  sell  it.  In 
reality  the  apparent  price  reduction  means 
no  more,  so  far  as  actual  value  is  concerned, 
than  does  the  offer  of  a  quoted  $25  suit  of 
clothes  at  $14.  The  suit  never  was  worth 
$25,  it  is  out  of  date  or  the  dealer  is  losing 
money. 

If  the  dealer  is  so  poor  as  a  business  man 
that  he  will  sell  cars  at  no  profit,-  he  is  an 
unsafe  man  with  whom  to  trade. 

Every  time  a  dealer  fails  he  does  inestim¬ 
able  injury  to  the  manufacturer  in  shaking 
the  confidence  of  the  people  [of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  the  car  and  also  depreciates  the 
market  value  of  your  car. 

Be  sure  also  that  the  manufacturer  is 
prosperous.  Be  sure  he  has  had  years  of 
successful  experience.  New  companies 
may  have  a  well  designed  car,  sufficient 


capital  and  the  intention  to  give  generous 
values,  but  are  unable  to  always  produce 
just  what  they  intend  because  a  smoothly 
working  organization  of  men  cannot  be 
quickly  perfected. 

A  Car  You 

•  >•  •  •  >  «  ; 

Can  Trust 

Howard  E.  Coffin,  America’s  foremost 
engineer,  and  his  board  of  engineers — 48 
in  all — combined  in  building  the  new 

HUDSONS. 

The  ‘‘37,”  the  four-cylinder  car,  is  a 
masterpiece  of  its  type.  The  “54,”  a  Six, 
is  offered  as  the  equal  of  any  motor  car 
ever  built  at  any  price. 

Road  performance,  comfort  of  riding, 
deep,  luxurious  seats,  small  maintenance 
cost,  long  service  without  attention  further 
than  lubricating  and  cleaning  are  distinc¬ 
tive  qualities. 

With  48  experts,  each  a  specialist  in 
some  feature  of  motor  car  construction, 


you  can  see  how  improbable  it  is  that  any¬ 
thing  essential  to  value,  comfort  or  service 
can  have  been  overlooked. 

Several  thousands  of  these  cars  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  owners.  They  are  giving 
satisfactory  service  over  every  kind  of  road. 
Many  have  been  driven  thousands  of  miles 
without  even  requiring  the  use  of  a  screw 
driver,  wrench  or  hammer  to  make  adjust¬ 
ments  or  repairs. 

Don’t  expect  to  buy  a  HUDSON  at  a 
discount.  You  must  pay  just  what  your 
neighbor  pays — no  more,  no  less. 

Send  forcatalog  of  either  the  “37”  which 
sells  at  $1875,  or  the  “54”  the  Six,  at 
$2450.  The  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 
Or  go  to  a  HUDSON  dealer  and  he  will 
prove  their  value  in  a  hundred  different 
ways. 

Bodies  for  either  car  are  furnished  in 
Touring  car,  Phaeton — five-passenger — 
and  two-passenger  Roadster.  Cars  are 
fully  equipped  with  electric  self-starter, 
electric  lights,  speedometer,  clock,  wind¬ 
shield,  top,  demountable  rims,  extra  rim, 
tire  holder  and  everything  needed  ready  to 
operate. 


Important  Notice 

All  the  leading  makers  find  this  year,  because  of  the  unusually  fine  weather  of  the  past  winter,  that  they  have 
more  orders  than  they  have  cars. 

Therefore  whatever  car  you  choose  should  be  ordered  now.  Otherwise  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  any  of  the 
makes  it  would  be  safe  for  you  to  buy. 


See  the  Triangle  on  the  Radiator 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 

7621  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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“THE  DRONE  TREE.” 
Improvement  Through  Bud  Selection. 

Part  I. 

The  two  Washington  Navel  orange 
trees  shown  on  this  page  stand  in  a 
California  orchard.  They  show  the  vast 
difference  between  individual  trees  on 
the  oi  dinary  commercial  fruit  farm.  The 
upper  picture  shows  a  drone  tree.  It 
is  of  dwarf  size,  nearly  fruitless,  and 
the  fruit  itself  is  practically  worthless; 
yet  it  is  true  that  some  orchards,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  for  commercial  purposes, 
have  as  high  as  50  per  cent  trees  of  this 
type.  Below  is  a  standard  orange  tree 
of  the  same  variety,  which  hears  many 
fruit  on  the  inside  of  the  tree.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  fruit  trees  in  any  commercial 
orchard  prove  to  be  drones  when  accu¬ 
rately  tested  and  compared.  The  time 
seems  to  have  now  come  when  one  of 
the  most  important  things  for  the  fruit 
growers  to  do  is  to  test  his  trees,  ap¬ 
plying  what  we  call  a  modified  “Babcock 
test”  to  separate  the  drones  from  the 
workers.  Not  only  do  the  Citrus  trees 
in  California  vary  remarkably  in  their 
capacity  to  bear  fruit,  but  they  show 
a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
as  well.  Roughly  speaking,  90  per  cent 
of  the  fruit  from  the  productive  type 
of  trees  prove  to  be  first  grade,  while 
the  drones  gave  nearly  90  per  cent  of 
fruit  which  ranked  as  second  grade  or 
culls.  Last  June  at  Santa  Barbara, 
California,  Prof.  A.  D.  Shamel  gave  a 
remarkable  address,  the  basis  for  the 
following  series  of  articles.  To  show 
what  is  coming  in  the  way  of  tree  test¬ 
ing,  we  first  state  a  record  worked  out 
in  this  way  in  a  Florida  grove.  The 
owner  of  this  grove  stated  some  years 
ago,  as  many  other  growers  do,  that  in 
his  judgment  all  of  the  trees  in  Florida 
bore  all  the  fruit  they  could  hold,  yet 
as  the  result  of  a  thorough  three-years’ 
test  of  each  tree  in  large  groves,  48  per 
cent  of  the  trees  were  replaced  this 
Spring,  and  only  14  per  cent  of  the  trees 
were  found  to  be  profitable  producers. 
There  were  3,726  trees  in  five  groves 
examined.  Each  tree  was  tested,  the 
fruit  being  accurately  picked  separately, 
weighed  and  graded.  As  a  result  it  was 
found  that  1,670  trees  together  produced 
in  three  years  2,204  boxes  of  fruit. 
In  another  class  1,460  trees  produced 
6,245  boxes,  or  an  average  of  4%  boxes 
per  tree.  In  another  class  596  trees  or 
14  per  cent,  of  all  produced  6,017  boxes, 
or  an  average  of  10  boxes  to  the  tree, 
tn  other  words,  it  was  found  upon  ac¬ 
curate  test  that  the  difference  between 
the  product  of  a  drone  tree  and  a  pro¬ 
ductive  tree  was  greater  than  that  be¬ 
tween  the  milk  or  butter  from  a  robber 
cow  and  that  from  a  prize  cow.  In  both 
cases  the  owner  of  the  orchard,  or  the 
owner  of  the  herd,  did  not  and  could 
not  realize  that  there  was  any  such  in¬ 
dividual  difference  until  a  thorough  test 


A  DRONE  TREE  OF  WASHINGTON  NAVEL  ORANGE.  Fig.  131. 


STANDARD  TYPE  OF  WASHINGTON  NAVEL  ORANGE.  Fig.  132 


was  made.  Mr.  Shamel’s  work  in  Cal- 
fornia  is  along  the  line  of  finding  out 
two  things.  Do  these  differences  between 
drone  and  productive  trees  hold  good 
in  most  orchards,  and  if  so,  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  breed  up  a  larger  proportion  of 
productive  trees  by  using  buds  only 
from  trees  of  high  test?  This  is  a 
great  proposition,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  important  that  has  yet  been 
brought  to  fruit  growers. 

Mr.  Shamel  says  that  thinking  farm¬ 
ers  now  recognize  the  importance  of 
plant  breeding.  Thousands  of  trained 
workers  are  working  to  improve  such 
crops  as  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  tobacco 
or  potatoes,  by  breeding  or  seed  selec¬ 
tion.  No  one  who  stops  to  think  for  a 
moment  now  questions  the  importance 
and  value  of  such  work.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  at  Cornell  University,  Dr.  H.  J. 
Webber  has  done  remarkable  work  in 
selecting  individual  Timothy  plants,  and 
using  the  seed  from  them  to  develop  a 
higher  grade  of  grass.  Again,  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley  work  has  been  done 
in  selecting  a  particular  type  of  cigar 
wrapper  tobacco.  This  work  so  care¬ 
fully  carried  out  by  Mr.  Shamel  was 
the  foundation  for  establishing  one  of 
the  most  profitable  agricultural  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  country.  This  industry  had 
been  largely  abandoned  on  account  of 
the  losses  due  to  worthless  types  of  to¬ 
bacco.  which  were  not  suited  to  cigar 
wrappers.  The  value  of  this  work  is 
admitted.  Can  the  same  principle  be 
carried  out  in  improving  our  orchard 
fruits?  All  will  agree  with  a  little 
thought  that  each  variety  of  fruit  car¬ 
ries  weak  and  undesirable  types  of 
plants,  which  tend  to  injure  not  only 
the  reputation  of  that  variety,  but  to 
cut  down  its  profit.  The  presence  of 
these  undesirable  types  is  without  ques¬ 
tion  a  frequent  cause  of  loss  and  waste 
upon  the  farm,  just  the  same  as  the  un¬ 
profitable  cows  in  a  dairy  have  undoubt¬ 
edly  discouraged  many  a  farmer,  nailed 
the  mortgage  tightly  to  the  farm  and 
clinched  the  nails. 

Mr.  Shamel  calls  it  an  astonishing 
fact,  in  view  of  what  has  been  done  with 
other  crops,  that  the  possibilities  of  im¬ 
proving  fruits  by  budding  have  not 
been  worked  out.  He  quotes  Mr.  E.  A. 
Chase,  a  California  nurseryman,  in  giv¬ 
ing  a  partial  explanation  for  this  state 
of  affairs.  Mr.  Chase  has  had  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  nursery  business,  and  is 
also  a  fruit  grower,  and  he  says: 

' Nurserymen  as  a  rule  have  been  engaged 
exclusively  in  propagating  trees.  They 
have  known  hut  little  or  nothing  of  the 
varieties  and  types  of  fruit,  very  few  have 
any  experimental  grounds.  lienee  they  are 
not  familiar  with  the  various  types.  They 
largely  propagate  or  secure  their  scions  or 
buds  from  young  trees  in  the  nursery. 
Some  have  practiced  renewing  their  stocks 
from  bearing  trees,  but  they  know  nothing 
nor  have  any  means  of  knowing,  whether 
the  bearing  trees  from  which  they  secure 
buds  or  scions  are  of  the  best  types,  or  whether 
they  a  re  the  best  producers  or  not.  There  has 
been  little  or  no  thought  up  to  a  very  recent 
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date  that  there  is  any  inherent  difference  in  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  individual  trees  in  ji  variety.  That  is  to 
say,  we  have  always  assumed  that  a  Baldwin  tree  will 
always  produce  Baldwins.  In  all  the  horticultural  con¬ 
ventions  the  idea  that  there  are  prolific  and  non-prolific 
trees  of  the  same  variety  has  never  been  suggested  until 
very  recent  times.  So  far  as  I  have  observed  and  ex¬ 
perimented,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  citrus  fruits,  in 
all  of  our  groves  there  is  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of 
the  highest  type  of  productive  trees,  real  mother  trees, 
worthy  of  propagation,  and  that  there  are  from  10  to  25 
per  cent,  that  are  virtually  drones,  that  pay  no  ground 
rent.  While  I  cannot  personally  state  that  this  is  true 
with  all  other  fruits  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  careful 
investigation  will  demonstrate  that  the  same  law  or  rule 
will  prevail.  Careful  selection  after  years  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  is  what  is  now  required  to  eliminate  the  worthless 
types  and  propagate  the  best. 

Mr.  Chase  did  not  observe  these  differences  so  much 
until  he  became  a  fruit  grower,  and  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  observing  the  behavior  of  mature  fruiting 
trees.  The  work  now  being  done  in  California  will 
be  along  the  lines  of  this  form  of  reasoning,  that  is 
a  study  of  bud  variation  in  Citrus  fruits,  with  an 
effort  to  show  whether  the  variation  observed  in  the 
orchard  may  be  permanently  transmitted  through  the 
buds.  Three  seasons’  work  has  now  been  covered, 
and  some  remarkable  data  have  been  obtained.  Th 
object  of  the  investigation  is  to  determine  if  possible, 
first  the  behavior  of  individual  Citrus  trees  under 
comparatively  the  same  conditions  for  several  suc¬ 
cessive  seasons.  Second,  the  character  and  frequency 
of  bud  variations  in  Citrus  fruits,  and  third,  practical 
methods  for  improving  the  yield  and  quality  by  bud 
selection.  As  will  be  seen,  this  covers  practically  the 
whole  story,  and  may  be  said  to  be  based  upon  the 
system  which  has  done  so  much  to  improve  our  herds 
of  dairy  cattle,  for  in  the  case  of  the  cattle,  the  first 
step  was  to  determine  accurately  the  yield  of  each 
cow,  then  to  study  and  observe  the  .characteristic 
shape,  temperament  and  habit  of  the  superior  cows; 
then  to  learn  under  what  conditions  these  superior 
qualities  may  be  transmitted  through  breeding.  We 
shall  take  up  Mr.  Shamel’s  address,  and  give  a  full 
analysis  of  the  interesting  data  he  has  already  ob¬ 
tained,  for  here  starts  a  new  campaign,  not  against 
the  robber  cow,  but  against  the  drone  tree. 

A  WONDERFUL  CHICKEN  SCHEME. 

“Back  to  the  land !”  cries  the  reformer,  the  friend 
of  humanity ;  “leave  the  city,  with  its  squalor  and 
misery,  its  filthy  tenement  houses,  its  heartless  compe¬ 
tition  and  its  sweatshops.  Go  to  the  country,  buy  a 
few  acres  of  land,  raise  your  own  crops,  have  your 
own  vegetables  and  chickens  and  be  independent.” 

The  reformer  undoubtedly  means  well.  He  sees 
the  army  of  unemployed  in  the  city,  and  considers 
the  situation  desperate;  he  sees  the  vastness  of  the 
country,  and  thinks  it  should  be  easy  for  the  un¬ 
employed  to  earn  their  living  on  the  land.  But,  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  well-meaning  man  is  not  always  the 
wise  one,  and  the  remedy  proposed  by  certain  indi¬ 
viduals  is  often  as  bad  as  the  disease.  Whether  or 
not  the  back-to-the-land  movement  has  produced  any 
good  results,  I  do  not  know;  but  I  am  sure  that  it 
has  done  considerable  harm.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
say  “Go  back  to  the  land !”  It  is  much  harder  to 
prove  that  the  land  will  be  the  city  man’s  salvation. 
Take  the  poultry  industry:  For  the  past  few  years 
there  has  been  an  impression  among  a  vast  number 
of  people  that  a  poultry  farm  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  institutions  in  the  United  States.  The  fact 
that  it  takes  knowledge,  experience  and  more  than 
ordinary  common  sense  to  run  a  poultry  plant  does 
not  concern  them.  Thousands  of  them  went  into  the 
poultry  business  and,  as  it  might  have  been  expected, 
the  majority  of  them  fail,  but  incidentally,  for  the 
time  being,  they  are  instrumental  in  reducing  the 
profits  of  all  poultry  raisers.  The  truth  is,  it  is  easier 
for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than 
for  the  average  man  to  succeed  in  raising  chickens ; 
but  the  city  man  will  feel  offended  if  you  tell  him 
that  his  efforts  will  be  a  waste  of  time  and  money. 

The  other  day  a  young  man  from  New  York  City, 
who  happened  to  be  nearby,  came  to  see  my  poultry 
plant.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  a  piece  of  land 
near  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  and  was  ready  to  raise 
chickens  on  a  large  scale.  He  wanted  to  have  a 
chicken  house  large  enough  to  hold  2,000  fowls.  In 
order  to  get  so  many  pullets  it  would  be  necessary 
to  hatch  about  5,000  chicks.  He  intended  to  build  two 
henhouses,  18x100  feet  each,  facing  each  other,  with 
an  alley  between  the  two  buildings.  I  told  him  that 
his  plan  was  wrong,  and  that  he  should  build  one 
continuous  house  18x200  feet.  But  he  said  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  have  such  a  long  chicken  house 
for  the  reason  that  his  land  was  only  a  lot  50x150 
feet.  Think  of  it!  He  expected  to  raise  5,000  chicks 
and  have  a  henhouse  for  2,000  hens  on  that  small 
piece  of  land!  To  simplify  his  work  (and  perhaps  to 
save  space)  he  was  willing  to  do  away  with  incu- 
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bators ;  he  knew  a  place  where  he’  could  buy  baby 
chicks  at  15  cents  each,  and  would  get  as  many  as 
he  needed.  And  what  was  the  object  of  his  visit? 
Was  it  to  find  out  whether  it  was  possible  to  raise 
so  many  chickens  on  so  small  a  piece  of  land?  Noth¬ 
ing  of  the  sort !  He  had  no  doubts  on  this  subject, 
but  having  been  told  that  it  would  cost  him  about 
$3,000  to  build  the  henhouses,  he  wanted  to  know 
whether  that  estimate  was  correct. 

You  may  think  that  this  man  was  an  idiot,  but  such 
was  not  the  case.  He  seemed  to  possess  the  intelli- 
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gence  of  the  average  man,  but  he  was  simply  a  victim 
on  the  altar  of  ignorance.  And  his  case  is  by  no 
means  an  isolated  one.  There  are  many  back-to-the- 
landers  who  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  farm¬ 
ing  means,  but  who  are  convinced  that  it  is  a  very 
simple  thing. 

A  few  years  ago  a  young  man,  an  emigrant  from 
Russia,  came  to  work  on  my  farm.  On  the  first  day 
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lie  was  very  enthusiastic.  He  had  no  use  for  the 
city;  he  wanted  to  get  practical  knowledge  of  agri¬ 
culture  on  a  farm  and  scientific  knowledge  at  an 
agricultural  school  and  then  buy  a  farm  for  himself. 
But  it  'was  evident  that  his  idea  of  the  pleasures  of 
farm  life  was  derived  from  Russian  poems.  As  soon 
as  he  was  given  some  work  to  do  his  enthusiasm 
cooled  off  very  rapidly.  On  the  third  day  he  asked 
me  how  long  I  lived  on  the  farm.  “Two  years,”  was 
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my  reply.  “What!”  he  exclaimed,  “two  years,  and 
still  you  have  to  work  as  hard  as  you  do!”  It  did  not 
take  him  long  to  decide  that  so  long  as  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  become  rich  on  a  farm  in  two  years, 
farming  was  not  the  proper  occupation  for  him.  He 
stayed  one  wreek  and  returned  to  New  York.  At  any 
rate,  he  was  wiser  than  those  who  rush  to  the  land 
without  making  any  investigation  as  to  what  they  may 
do  there. 

Shall  we  not,  for  a  while  at  least,  stop  the  back- 
to-the-land  movement  and  start  in  its  place  a  back-to- 
common-sense  movement?  c.  P.  n.. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

DAMAGE  FROM  RAILROAD  FIRES. 

On  page  162  E.  J.  Liekert  writes  about  fires  from 
railroads.  Let  me  put  here  the  experience- of  a  for¬ 
eigner  who  settled  in  New  York  State.  The  very 
first  month  one  of  his  meadows  was  burned.  He 
wrote  to  the  management  of  the  railroad,  but  natu¬ 
rally  did  get  no  satisfaction,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  engines  kept  busy  setting  fire  to  his  land  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals.  Then  this  foreigner  went  to  see  a  law¬ 
yer,  who  explained  to  him  just  the  provisions  of  the 
law  regarding  such  fires,  which  mainly  consists  in  find¬ 
ing  coals  of  a  given  size  on  the  burnt  land,  which 
fact  would  be  a  proof  that  the  engine  had  no  spark 
catcher,  which  is  required  by  law. 

Now  this  foreigner  kept  his  eyes  open,  and  every 
time  his  meadows  were  set  on  fire  he  would  go  im¬ 
mediately  and  look  for  coals.  These  were  not  neces¬ 
sarily  present  every  time,  but  were  present  in  the 
majority  of  the  cases.  He  saved  them  in  separate 
envelopes  with  dates,  etc.,  marked,  and  later  took  them 
to  his  lawyer,  who  in  turn  laid  them  before  the  rail¬ 
road  officials.  They  saw  that  evidence  was  over¬ 
whelming  and  that  the  lawyer  was  ready  to  sue  them, 
so  they  settled  for  damages.  This  happened  in  1911- 
1912.  In  the  Fall  of  1912  before  the  fire  season  began, 
this  same  railroad  instructed  their  men  on  that  par¬ 
ticular  section  of  the  track  to  burn  all  their  grass  on 
both  sides  of  the  tracks  so  that  fire  would  not  start 
on  that  side  of  the  fence,  and  it  seems  that  the  engi¬ 
neers  are  instructed  to  be  more  careful,  for  on  all  that 
section  hardly  any  fires  have  occurred  this  season  as 
yet.  Some  of  the  neighbors  of  this  man,  when  they 
found  out  how  he  had  protected  himself,  called  him 
a  smart  man,  but  when  the  same  thing  happened  to 
themselves  they  did  not  look  to  see  if  any  coals  were 
present  and  let  the  matter  drop.  It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
just  this  neglect  that  encourages  the  railroads  to  be 
so  grossly  negligent  as  to  burn  haystacks,  orchards, 
buildings,  etc.,  and  go  unpunished.  Once  you  let  them 
know  you  are  awake  they  will  be  more  careful  and 
the  whole  trouble  will  end.  Don’t  kick  only,  but  get 
the  facts  and  go  after  them.  Let  E.  J.  Liekert  do  the 
same.  _  d.  e.  s. 

DEER  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

On  page  58  we  printed  a  statement  from  Samuel 
Hope,  of  Long  Island,  in  regard  to  the  damage  done 
by  deer.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
locality  where  Mr.  Hope  lives  there  is  a  large  herd  of 
deer  which  cause  considerable  damage  in  destroying 
fruit  trees  and  various  crops.  There  is  no  open  sea¬ 
son  for  Suffolk  County,  and  so  far  as  we  can  learn 
there  are  only  two  or  three  points  on  the  Island 
where  these  deer  become  a  nuisance.  There  is  no 
question,  however,  about  the  damage  done  to  Mr. 
Hope.  We  learned  for  him  that  the  proper  way  to 
proceed  in  a  case  of  this  kind  is  to  submit  a  bill  for 
damages  to  the  State  Board  of  Claims  at  Albany. 
This  is  the  old  Court  of  Claims,  with  authority  to 
award  damages  for  losses,  in  cases  where  the  State 
is  responsible.  Mr.  Hope  made  out  a  bill  of  $280, 
covering  several  years  of  damage,  and  submitted  this 
bill  properly  made  out  with  copies  as  required  by  law. 
He  is  now  informed  by  the  Board  of  Claims  that  his 
case  will  be  put  on  file  and  brought  up  for  trial  at 
some  future  date.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Hope  will  be 
obliged  to  hire  a  lawyer  at  considerable  cost  to  go 
before  this  Board  the  same  as  a  court,  prove  his  claims, 
and  have  it  argued.  There  are  78  cases  already  on 
the  calendar,  some  of  them  dating  back  to  1907.  Evi¬ 
dently  it  would  be  a  number  of  years  before  Mr. 
Hope’s  case  would  ever  reach  this  court,  and  his  law¬ 
yers  and  other  legal  fees  would  most  likely  eat  up 
more  than  he  could  hope  to  get  in  the  way  of  dam¬ 
ages.  What  opportunity  has  a  poor  farmer  under 
such  a  condition  to  obtain  justice  when  his  crops  are 
destroyed  in  this  way?  One  can  hardly  blame  Mr. 
Hope  for  being  discouraged  at  this  outlook,  for  he 
will  be  obliged  to  sit  powerless  during  the  next  few 
years  and  see  his  crops  eaten  up  by  these  worthless 
deer.  On  can  hardly  blame  him  for  saying  that  rather 
than  submit  to  this  injustice  he  will  defend  his  prop¬ 
erty  by  shooting  the  deer  and  take  the  consequences 
as  an  example  of  what  the  State  will  do  in  such  a 
case.  Of  course  we  recognize  the  fact  that  New  York 
State  cannot  pay  out  money  without  positive  proof 
that  it  is  due — but  under  the  present  system  what 
chance  has  a  poor  man  to  collect  such  damages? 
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A  BRAN  SACK  CHICK  BROODER. 
Good  Results  With  Little  Cost. 

We  think  that  we  reduced  fireless  brooding  to  about 
its  lowest  terms  last  year  when  we  raised  300  chicks 
under  two  bran  sacks.  I  say  we,  though  the  primary 
superintendent  might  be  inclined  to  claim  most  of  the 
credit,  and  insist  that  the  chief  help  she  got  from  the 
man  was  in  the  way  of  suggestion.  Suggestion,  how¬ 
ever,  is  conceded  to  be  a  powerful  force  in  these  days 
of  psychological  study,  and  the  man  isn’t  going  to  be 
tamely  shelved. 

Early  in  June  we  found  ourselves  in  possession  of 
about  three  hundred  chicks  which  had  been  hatched 
during  the  last  week  in  May  and  kept  in  large  dry- 
goods  boxes  in  the  house  until  they  had  made  a  good 
start  in  life.  Our  large  brooders  had  long  been  filled, 
and  the  only  shelter  we  could  find  for  these  late 
youngsters  was  two  small  brooder  houses  of  a  type 
once  much  used,  and  still  popular.  These  brooders 
are  six  feet  long  by  three  feet  wide,  and  are  divided 
by  a  partition  through  the  centre  into  two  rooms,  one 
of  which  contains  a  lamp  heated  hover.  The  fronts 
are  about  two  feet  high  and  are  fitted  with  two  large 
glass  doors,  while  the  tops  or  roofs  are  removable. 
The  heating  apparatus  of  these  brooders  had  long 
since  found  its  way  to  the  junk 
pile,  and  only  the  brooder  shells 
remained.  We  might  have  made 
some  fireless  hovers  to  place  in 
them,  but  the  weather  was  warm, 
and  we  decided  to  try  an  easier 
way;  at  least  one  of  us  did,  for 
finding  easy  ways  to  do  things 
has  always  been  a  strong  point 
with  the  man.  He  has  made  some 
useful  discoveries  along  this  line, 
too,  and  considers  that  lie  who 
makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow, 
with  the  labor  formerly  bestowed 
upon  one,  is  a  public  benefactor. 

About  150  chicks  were  placed  in 
each  of  these  brooders  after  all 
the  interior  fittings  had  been  re¬ 
moved  and  the  floor  covered  with 
nearly  three  inches  of  soft  litter 
from  under  the  hay  'mows.  The 
brooders  were  placed  in  the  yard, 
facing  the  south,  and  care  was 
taken  to  raise  the  roof  a  little  in 
front  after  the  sun  came  up,  for 
a  very  few  minutes  of  sunshine 
through  these  glass  doors  will 
heat  the  interiors  to  an  intoler¬ 
able  degree  unless  they  are  well 
ventilated.  Here  the  chicks  ate 
and  drank,  and  played  leap-frog 
through  the  day,  happy  in  their 
greater  freedom,  and  cozy  shelter. 

When  the  sand  man  peeked 
through  their  doors,  and  they  be¬ 
gan  to  huddle  in  the  corners,  and 
change  their  tone  Tom  a  happy 
twitter  to  a  plaintive  peep,  the  su¬ 
perintendent  called  the  man  and 
the  cover  was  lifted  bodily  from 
the  brooder,  and  a  bran  sack 
which  had  been  ripped  along  the 
seam  was  spread  out  over  the 
chaff  in  one  end.  The  edges  of 
this  sack  were  fastened  to  the 
sides  of  the  brooder  about  two 
inches  from  the  floor  by  means  of 
tacks  pushed  into  the  soft  wood,  while  its  centre  lay 
upon  the  chaff  beneath.  One  edge  of  this  sack  across* 
the  middle  of  the  brooder  was  free.  The  man  lifted 
this  while  the  superintendent  shooed  the  chicks  be¬ 
neath.  A  stick  laid  upon  this  end  then  confined  the 
e  1  licks  to  their  shelter,  and  the  cover  was  replaced. 
On  a  few  nights  which  promised  to  be  unusually 
cold,  an  extra  cover  of  the  same  kind  was  laid  upon 
the  first,  but  this  was  seldom  required.  Their  blanket 
was  not  removed  in  the  morning  until  after  the  sun’s 
rays  had  reached  the  brooder,  or  at  least  had  had 
time  to  do  so  if  the  morning  was  cloudy.  Frequently 
a  few  sturdy  adventurers  crawled  from  under  cover 
and  tramped  over  their  fellows  while  waiting  for 
bieakfast.  None  of  these  ever  seemed  to  suffer  from 
c°Id,  however,  and  no  great  pains  were  taken  to  keep 
them  from  rising  early  if  they  wished  to.  When  the 
blanket  was  lifted  in  the  morning,  the  chicks  rushed 
hath  with  a  whirr  of  wings,  and  with  sparkling  eyes 
that  betokened  an  abundance  of  vigor;  there  was  none 
“t  the  sleepy  or  mussed  appearance  so  frequently  seen 
when  chicks  have  artificial  heat  at  night.  Through 
the  day  the  chicks  had  no  cover,  and  seemed  not  to 
wish  any.  Sometimes  they  might  be  seen  huddled 
down  sleepily  in  the  chaff,  but  for  the  most  part  they 


were  busy  and  actively  moving  from  morning  till  night. 

After  a  few  days  they  were  given  a  small  run 
upon  clean  fresh  grass,  though  on  wet  sour  days 
they  were  confined  to  the  brooder.  Here  they  stayed 
till  Fall ;  the  cockerels  were  removed  early,  and 
after  the  pullets  were  well  feathered  out  and  needed 
no  cover  at  night  they  spread  themselves  out  over 
the  brooder  floor  until  the  roosting  instinct  taught 
some  of  them  to  perch  on  the  cover,  or  fly  into  a 
neighboring  apple  tree.  Before  this  time  they  had 
been  given  the  freedom  of  a  nearby  corn  field,  and 
they  used  their  brooder  through  the  day  only  as  a 
shelter  from  storm  or  as  their  dining  hall.  Bran  sack 
hovers  would  probably  not  be  found  practicable  upon 
large  poultry  plants,  and  in  the  early  Spring  brooders 
might  not  be  warm  enough  through  the  day,  but  upon 
farms  where  only  a  few  hundred  chicks  are  to  be 
raised,  and  these  are  not  hatched  early  in  the  season, 
these  sacks  may  be  made  to  replace  lamp  heated 
hovers,  and  usually  with  better  results  in  health  and 
vigor  of  the  chicks.  Far  less  time  is  required  to 
cover  and  release  the  chicks  than  the  care  of  lamps 
necessitates,  and  many  more  chicks  may  be  brooded 
together. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  chicks 
were  all  of  practically  the  same  age  and  size,  and 
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CLOTHES  BASKET  OF  CHICKENS.  Fig.  136. 

that  they  had  been  kept  in  a  warm  room  of  the 
house  until  they  were  at  least  two  weeks  old.  Having 


the  entire  field  was  planted  to  pea  beans.  Years  ago 
the  two  garden  spots  were  by  far  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  the  field.  But  these  spots  have  had  very 
little  fertilization  since  they  were  used  as  garden, 
while  the  rest  of  the  field  has  had  frequent  dressings 
of  stable  manure.  The  result  has  been  that  the  farm 
crops — potatoes,  oats,  hay,  etc. — have,  in  recent  years 
been  quite  uniform  over  the  entire  field. 

It  was  a  matter  of  great  surprise,  therefore,  to  see 
the  beans  last  season  on  the  garden  spots  growing 
right  away  from  those  in  the  rest  of  the  field.  At  one 
time  they  seemed  fully  three  times  as  large  on  these 
spots  at  the  ends  of  the  field  as  in  the  middle.  On 
investigation  we  found  bacteria  nodules  in  great  num¬ 
bers  on  the  roots  of  the  beans  in  the  garden  spots,  but 
could  find  very  few  or  none  at  all  on  the  roots  of 
those  making  the  poor  growth  in  the  center  of  the 
field.  Now  when  we  remember  that  crops  other  than 
beans  have  for  many  years  been  quite  uniform  over 
the  field,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  in¬ 
creased  growth  of  beans  on  the  old  garden  spots, 
otherwise  than  by  the  inoculation  theory,  and  I  think 
this  may  fully  account  for  it. 

There  are  two  things  of  special  interest  to  me  in 
this  experience.  The  first  is  that  this  particular  form 
of  bacteria  should  have  persisted  in  these  spots  all 
these  years  (30-40)  with  no  beans 
whatever  to  work  upon,  and  the 
other  thing  of  interest  is  that  they 
had  not  been  spread  throughout 
the  field  by  the  many  cultivatings. 
The  question  which  I  would  like 
light  upon  is  this:  What  were 
those  bacteria  doing  all  these 
years?  Were  they  of  any  benefit 
to  the  soil  as  nitrogen  gatherers? 
The  fact  that  they  lived  and  re¬ 
produced  themselves  is  evident. 
This  of  course  means  a  certain 
amount  of  activity.  Was  this  life 
and  activity  worth  anything  to  the 
soil?  It  seems  as  though  an  ar¬ 
gument  might  be  deduced  to  show 
that  their  presence  was  a  benefit 
The  crop-producing  power  of 
these  particular  spots  has  been 
maintained  at  an  average  quite 
above  the  remainder  of  the  field, 
although  receiving  very  much  less 
in  the  way  of  fertilization.  I  am 
not  sure  but  that,  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  at  the  facts,  it  might 
be  shown  that  these  old  garden 
spots  have  received  less  total  fer¬ 
tilization,  since  cultivation  and 
fertilization  began,  than  the  rest 
of  the  field,  and  that  their  larger 
crop-producing  power  is  due,  in 
a  measure  at  least,  to  these  ni¬ 
trogen  gathering  bacteria  (and 
perhaps  others),  introduced  more 
than  a  generation  ago. 

There  is  a  lot  we  do  not  know 
yet  about  soils.  Why  are  some 
soils  so  disappointingly  poor  ?  Why 
do  soils  in  certain  locations  wear 
so  unexpectedly  well?  How  does 
it  come  that  certain  soils  at 
Rothamstead  which  have  been 
cropped  for  60  years  with  no  fer¬ 
tilization  whatever,  contain  as 
much  nitrogen  to-day  as  in  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment? 
Is  it  just  possible  that  we  do  not  yet  fully  appreciate 
the  work  of  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria,  and  that  by 


never  had  any  other  cover  than  a  bran  sack,  this  •  introducing  these  organisms  into  our  soils,  we  might 


looked  motherly  to  them,  and  they  soon  learned  to 
run  beneath  it  at  night,  almost  before  it  could  be  put 
in  place.  Plenty  of  dry  soft  litter  beneath  them  was 
also  found  necessary,  and  a  little  of  that  instinct 
in  the  caretaker  which  enables  one  to  know  when 
chicks  are  happy  and  comfortable.  m.  b.  dean. 


receive  a  benefit  from  them,  although  the  crops  gen¬ 
erally  considered  necessary  to  their  growth  and  activ¬ 
ity  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  general  rotation? 
Ohio.  F.  L.  ALLEN. 


NITROGEN-GATHERING  BACTERIA. 

We  had  a  little  experience  on  the  farm  last  season 
which  may  perhaps  be  of  general  interest,  and  which 
raises  a  question  which  I  should  like  to  see  discussed. 
We  have  on  the  farm  a  long  narrow  field,  at  either 
end  of  which,  30-40  years  ago  was  a  garden.  These 
former  garden  spots  are  about  80  rods  apart.  It  is 
presumable  that  in  their  garden  days,  beans  were 
grown  in  these  garden  spots,  thus  introducing  the 
particular  form  of  bacteria  which  grows  upon  and 
works  with  the  garden  bean.  Until  last  season  no 
beans  have  ever  been  grown  upon  this  field  except 
those  grown  30  or  40  and  more  years  ago  in  the 
garden  spots  at  the  ends  of  the  field.  Last  season 


The  Board  of  Trade  and  Grange  of  Billerica,  Mass., 
offer  a  prize  of  $1,000  for  a  yield  of  corn  which  will 
beat  the  present  record  in  New  England.  The  winner 
will  be  obliged  to  raise  some  corn,  for  L.  S.  White 
of  Connecticut,  has  a  record  of  112.68  bushels  of  corn 
figured  down  to  12  per  cent  of  moisture!  We  have 
had  much  to  say  about  this  “two  blades  of  grass” 
theory  but  “two  ears  of  corn”  is  a  good  thing  for  New 
England.  The  town  of  Billerica  alone  produces  about 
1,000  bushels  of  corn  and  consumes  about  10,000.  The 
shortage  in  Middlesex  County  is  estimated  at  300.000 
bushels.  At  the  average  retail  price  this  means  over 
$200,000  sent  away  for  corn — every  bushel  of  which 
could  be  grown  at  home.  Thus  it  becomes  a  great 
problem — this  working  for  increased  corn  yields.  The 
Billerica  people  are  good  sports.  Plere  is  a  town  250 
years  old  of  about  3,000  people  putting  up  $1,000  in 
cash  for  a  corn  prize!  Keep  that  spirit  up  and  New 
England  will  soon  produce  all  the  corn  her  people 
need. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  ■writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  z.  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.! 

Handling  an  Old  Orchard. 

G.  L.  B.,  Baltimore,  Md. — I  wish  to  spray 
an  old  apple  and  peach  orchard.  I  do  not 
know  that  they  have  any  scale  but  I  want 
to  spray  them  and  work  them. 

Ans. — This  is  a  sample  of  many  let¬ 
ters.  This  man  wrote  us  that  he  had 
an  orchard  of  old  trees  which  he  wished 
to  spray.  What  should  he  use?  We 
told  him  how  sucking  insects  are  not 
killed  by  poisons  while  leaf-eaters  are 
so  killed,  and  that  plant  diseases  need 
special  treatment.  What  did  he  want 
to  spray  for?  In  reply  we  have  the 
above.  It  is  evident  that  only  the  most 
general  advice  can  be  given.  We  would 
handle  the  old  apple  trees  about  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Prune  the  old  trees  severely.  Cut  out 
all  the  dead  limbs  back  into  sound  wood 
and  paint  the  stubs.  Cut  out  the  limbs 
that  cross  or  interfere,  and  if  the  trees 
have  gone  up  too  high  in  the  air  cut 
the  tops  back  four  feet  or  so.  Then 
scrape  off  the  rough  bark  on  the  trunks 
and  burn  the  scrapings.  Give  the  trees 
a  thorough  soaking  with  either  soluble 
oil  or  lime-sulphur.  We  have  had  best 
success  with  the  oil  in  treating  these  old 
scale-ridden  trees.  Get  a  good  spray 
pump  and  cover  every  part  of  these 
trees.  Just  before  the  buds  open  on  the 
apple  trees  spray  again.  This  time  use 
two  pounds  arsenate  of  lead  dissolved  in 
50  gallons  of  water  with  one  gallon  of 
commercial  lime  sulphur  added.  As 
the  blossoms  fall  and  the  little  apple 
forms  after  the  flower,  spray  again  with 
the  same  mixture.  The  peach  trees 
should  be  pruned  severely  and  sprayed 
with  the  oil  or  lime-sulphur,  but  not 
with  the  poison. 

As  for  working  the  orchard,  we  as¬ 
sume  it  is  now  in  sod.  Plow  this  sod 
shallow  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  fit  to  work. 
In  April  give  each  apple  tree  at  least  10 
pounds  of  a  high  grade  fruit  fertilizer 
and  have  the  soil  worked  with  some 
good  harrow  at  least  once  every  10  days 
through  the  season.  Have  the  fertilizer 
scattered  out  as  far  as  the  branches  ex¬ 
tend.  In  late  June  or  July  sow  the 
best  cover  crop  suited  to  your  section 
and  then  let  the  orchard  alone  except 
for  picking  the  fruit. 

Summer  Vetch  and  Cow-horn  Turnips. 

Nova  Scotia. — Will  you  tell  me  the 
amount  and  proportions  of  Summer  vetch 
and  Cow-horn  turnip  seed  to  sow  for  a 
cover  crop  in  an  orchard  to  be  turned 
under  in  the  Spring  for  humus.  Do  you 
consider  this  a  good  combination  for  a 
gravelly  loam,  or  is  there  a  better,  and 
why  Cow-horn  turnips  rather  than  any 
other  variety? 

Ans. — If  we  understand,  you  want  a 
crop  to  seed  this  Spring.  We  should 
sow  oats  and  Canada  peas  early  and 
turn  under  in  July.  If  you  mean  to  cul¬ 
tivate  up  to  late  June  or  July  and  then 
sow  a  cover  crop,  our  choice  would  be 
for  one  acre  30  pounds  Winter  vetch, 
one  peck  of  rye  and  two  pounds  Cow- 
horn  turnip  seed.  This  crop  will  hold 
the  ground  through  late  Summer  and 
Fall  and  may  be  plowed  under  in 
Spring.  This  combination  will  give  a 
large  amount  of  matter  to  be  plowed 
under  and  should  one  kind  be  killed  the 
others  will  come  through.  The  Cow- 
horn  turnip  is  used  because  it  gives 
more  bulk  in  top  and  root  than  others, 
and  because  its  long  tap-root  works  far 
down  into  the  soil. 

Peaches  for  Alabama. 

G.  D.  C.,  Coo8ada,  Ala. — Will  you  give 
me  the  names  of  peach  trees  suited  to  this 
climate,  and  that  should  give  us  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  fruit  from  early  Summer  to 
late  Fall?  There  was  living  some  30 
'  years  ago  a  physician  in  a  nearby  town 
who  claimed  to  have  trees  in  bearing  as 
long  as  that,  so  I  think  it  may  be  possible. 
Will  you  also  advise  as  to  the  currant. 


goosberry  and  raspberry,  whether  they  can 
be  grown  here?  The  people  about  here 
seem  to  have  very  little  knowledge  of 
such  things.  Corn  and  cotton  seems  to  be 
about  all  they  give  attention  to. 

Ans. — A  very  good  list  of  peaches  for 
Alabama  or  any  region  of  similar  cli¬ 
mate  is  as  follows,  and  they  will  ripen 
about  in  the  order  named:  Triumph, 
Mamie  Ross,  Hiley,  St.  John,  Mountain 
Rose,  Champion,  Belle  of  Georgia,  El- 
berta,  Frances,  Niagara,  Crothers,  Sal- 
way,  Krummel  and  Bilyen.  These  are 
varieties  that  will  ripen  from  the  earli¬ 
est  to  the  latest  that  are  known,  and 
suitable  to  the  climate  indicated.  There 
are  some  earlier  kinds,  but  they  belong 
to  the  South  China  type  and  are  not 
hardy  north  of  the  gulf  coast  country. 

h.  e.  van  deman. 


Green  Vitriol  for  Fly-killer. 

A.  C.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — I  note  your  ad¬ 
vice,  page  336,  regarding  fly-killers  for  ma¬ 
nure.  Has  anyone  tried  green  vitriol  (iron 
sulphate)  for  this  purpose?  This  chemical 
is  cheap  (about  one-half  cent  a  pound  in 
cars)  and  has  valuable  fertilizing  proper¬ 
ties  due  to  its  iron  and  sulphur  content. 
It  would  be  likely  to  decompose  in  the  ma¬ 
nure  forming  ferrous  hydrate  and  sulphuric 
acid  ;  the  latter  immediately  combining  with 
the  ammonia  of  the  manure  to  form  am¬ 
monium  sulphate.  Green  vitriol  is  a  deodor¬ 
izer  and  disinfectant  and  should  be  sure 
death  to  flies  and  their  eggs.  Keep  it  away 
from  horses’  hoofs.  Apply  it  in  solution. 
Mix  in  wood  bucket. 

Ans. — Green  vitriol  or  iron  sulphate 
is  what  is  commonly  known  in  the  trade 
as  copperas,  though  there  is  no  copper 
about  it.  It  is  cheap,  is  a  ’good  disin¬ 
fectant,  and  ought  to  serve  the  purpose 
mentioned.  It  has,  however,  little  or  no 
plant  food  value,  and  while  it  would 
undoubtedly  diminish  the  trouble  from 
flies,  it  would  not  serve  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  preventing  flies  and  at  the  same 
time  making  the  manure  into  a  balanced 
fertilizer.  In  cases  where  the  soil  was 
known  to  be  deficient  in  iron,  particu¬ 
larly  where  fruit  is  being  raised,  con¬ 
siderable  benefit  might  result  from  the 
use  of  this  material.  There  would  be 
a  pretty  large  amount  of  residual  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  to  be  taken  care  of  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  decomposition  of  this  ma¬ 
terial,  and  my  suggestion  would  be  to 
try  the  thing  out  on  a  small  scale  be¬ 
fore  going  into  it  too  heavily. 


Growing  Morels. 

B.  E.  R.,  Kansas  City,  Kan. — I  saw  in 
your  issue  of  March  1  an  article  on  Spring¬ 
time  mushrooms.  Will  you  give  informa¬ 
tion  where  the  spores  may  be  obtained  and 
some  hints  on  growing  them? 

Ans. — I  am  not  aware  that  even  the 
spawn  of  the  Morchella,  much  less  the 
spores,  is  to  be  obtained  on  the  market. 
If  any  reader  knows  where  spawn  or 
spores  are  to  be  secured  I  wish  they 
would  volunteer  the  information.  The 
spawn,  mycelium,  of  the  Morchella  could 
be  as  easily  produced  as  that  of  the 
common  and  well-known  Agaricus 
campestris  of  the  mushroom  cellars  and 
pastures.  Despite  close  picking  and  no 
efforts  to  propagate  them,  the  Morchella 
persists  here  year  after  year  in  orchards 
and  other  partial  shade,  just  as  the 
Agaricus  persists  in  its  location;  so  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  give  definite  advice  as 
to  their  cultivation,  though  I  might  sug¬ 
gest  that  conditions  and  methods  suited 
to  the  ordinary  mushroom  would  suit 
these  also.  w.  e.  duckwall. 


Pear  Blight. 

J.  O.  S.,  New  York. — Hast  Summer  I 
noticed  two  pear  trees  on  my  farm  with 
three  or  four  feet  of  the  end  of  the  limbs 
dying,  about  four  in  each  tree.  I  was 
told  to  dig  up  around  the  roots,  and  place 
wood  ashes  there,  which  I  did.  Should  I 
slit  the  bark  of  the  trunks  of  the  trees, 
or  drive  nails  into  same?  I  expect  to  find 
the  trees  dead  next  Summer. 


Green’s  Special  Prices  on  Apple  Trees 

YOU  are  offered  the  apple,  peach,  pear  and  quince  trees  listed  below  at  very 
low  prices.  You  will  receive  prices  from  us  that  will  surprise  you.  With 
good  care  and  much  rain  we  have  grown  straight,  clean,  healthy  trees  with 
fine  roots.  Unusual  success  in  growing  has  given  us  a  few’  hundred  extra  of  the 
following  varieties: 


APPLE  TREES 

Alexander 
American  Blush 
Blenheim  Orange 
Delicious  Red 
Duchess  of  Old. 
Hubbardston 
King 

N.  W.  Greening 


APPLE  TREES 

R.  I.  Greening 
Pound  Sweet 
Stark 

Sweet  Bough 
Twenty  Ounce 
Wagener 
Wealthy 
Winter  Banana 


PEACH  TREES 

Elberta 

Niagara 

DWARF  PEAR  TREES 

Clapp’s  Favorite 
Gan’s  Early 
Lawrence 

Orange  Quince  Trees 


The  above  list  is  only  a  small  part  of  trees  named  and  described  in  our  catalog. 

Remember  that  you  can  get  these  extra  trees  listed  above  at  low  price  by  sending  your  wants 
to  us  now. 

You  will  need  those  trees  to  plant  this  spring.  Get  our  prices  on  the  number  of  each  variety 
you  may  need.  This  is  your  opportunity.  Send  us  a  postal  now. 


Green’s  Nursery  Company,  Box  22,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DWARF 

APPLE 


TREES 


We  have  made  a  specialty  of  Dwarf 
Apple  Trees  for  four  years,  and  now  offer 
25  varieties.  No  other  nursery  can  offer 
such  wide  selection.  First  quality  stock  at 
wholesale  prices— direct  from  nursery  to 
planter.  All  leading  varieties  of  Apple, 
Pear,  Plum,  Cherry  and  Peach  trees.  Grape 
Vines,  Small  Fruits  and  Ornamental  Stock. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Full  of  information  and  beautifully 
illustrated.  Send  now  for  bargain  price 
lists  -while  stock  is  complete. 

W.  L.  McKAY,  Prop.  Van  Dusen  Nurseries 
Box  A,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 
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FRUIT  TREE  BULLETIN 

Gives  you  the  whole  story  of  the  nur¬ 
sery  business  in  Western  New  York,  and 
tells  you  all  about  buying,  planting  and 
growing  trees.  Write  (or  free  ropy  today. 

'  KING  BROS.  NURSERIES 
8  Oak  St..  Dausville,  N.  V. 
“It's  Cheapest  to  Buy  the  Best" 


SETS* 


A  New  Wonder  From 

J.  H.  HALE 

“The  Peach  King” 


Ready  After  8  Year*’  Te*t»— After  3,000 


J.  H.  HALE  Trees  Planted— Orcharditt*  Enthusiastic 

At  Inst  tho  wonderful  “J.  II.  HALE”  peach  is  offered 
for  commercial  planting.  The  most  amazing  peach 
the  country  has  ever  known.  Fruit  twice  as  large  a9 
Elberta;  color  deep  yellow,  overlaid  with  carmine; 
flesh  firm  and  melting;  smooth,  ftizzless  6kin;  most 
luscious  flavor;  extremely  hnrdy— 21  degrees  below  zero 
failed  to  injure.  Testedinall  peach  soiisand  climates. 
Experts  assert  it  will  prove  the  greatest  money-maker 
ever  planted  in  U.S.  Early  growers  will  muke  fortunes. 
Send  Name  for  100-Page  Book  Free 

Describes  the  new  "J.  H. HALE”  peach  and  complete  assortment 
of  William  P.  Stark  guaranteed  trees.  No  agents.  Tfou  save 
50  per  cent  and  get  better  trees.  Book  sent  only  on  request. 

WM.  P.  STARK  NURSERIES,  Sta.  B  U.  STARK  CITY.  MO. 
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BLACK’S  QUALITY” 


FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 
Send  for  our  list  that  we  can  ship  by 

Parcel  Post 

which  delivers  to  your  door. 


PEACH 

a  specialty. 


and  APPLE  TREES 

CATALOGUE  FREE 


JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

Connecticut  Grown  T rees 

Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order  for  Spring 
delivery.  We  have  a  full  line  of  all  kind  of  Fruit 
trees.  Apples,  Pears,  Peach,  Cherry,  Plum  and 
Quince,  as  well  as  all  the  Ornamental  trees.  Shrub- 
berry,  Berry  and  Hodge  plants.  Our  trees  are  Con¬ 
necticut  grown,  and  yon  buy  direct  from  the  Nur¬ 
sery.  No  middleman.  Guaranteed  to  be  free  from 
all  scale  or  disease.  Write  for  our  Catalogue  and 
Information  Bool;,  gives  full  instructions  as  to  the 
care  of  trees  from  the  time  you  receive  them. 
Address  The  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO.,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


TREES  and  PLANTS 

Large  assortment  of  APPLE  and  PEACH. 
500,000  BLACKBERRIES— Eldorado,  Merse- 
reau,  Snyder,  etc.,  grown  from  root  cuttings— 
the  best  way  to  grow  blackberries,  free  from 
disease. 

W.  B.  COLE,  Avenue  Nurseries,  Painesville,  0. 


BARGAINS  IN  NURSERY  STOCK 

We  Pay  the  Freight  and  Guarantee  Satisfaction,  Vari¬ 
eties  True— Nojlisease— Your  Money  Back  if  not  Pleased 

Lot  No,  1—100  Elberta  Peach,  2  to  3  ft.,  $5.00 

For  other  bargains,  write  at  once  for 
our  new  list  of  full  assortment  of  high- 
grade  Nursery  Stock,  direct  to  planters. 

J.  11AG15I  &  SONS  COMPANY 

Wept.  1>  NEW  HAVEN,  MO. 


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 


Best  tor  windbreaks.  Protect  crops  and  stock. 
Keep  house  and  barn  warmer — save  fuel— save 
feed.  Hill's  evergreens  are  hardy,  nursery, 
grown — low  priced.  Get  Hill’s  iree  illustrated 
evergreen  book  and  list  of  Great  Bargain  Of¬ 
fers— from  $4.50  up  per  Thousand.  56  years 
experience.  World 1  s  largest  growers.  Write. 

I>.  HILL  NUHSKKY  CO.,  Iuc.  k«r*«on 
212  Cedar  8t,,  Dundee,  Ills.  fc-peciabats. 


TREES 


CATALOGUE  FREE. 


— 150  ACRES.  Genesee 
Valley  grown.  “  Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  best." 
No  San  Jose  Scale. 
Established  1869. 
Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.. 
20  Maple  Street,  Dansville,'  N.  Y. 


McIntosh  apple,  $1 2.00  per  1 00 

and  all  other  varieties  of  ►T1  r%  f-'  O 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  I  K  K,  l 

Peach,  Berry  Plants,  etc.  * 

Send  for  Fret  Catalogue  today. 
L’Amorcaux  Nursery  Co.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


S2GRAREVINES 

69  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  Rootod 

Stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Desc. 
price-list  free.  LEWIS  ItOESCH  A  SON,  Box  Ji,  Eredonis.  N.  t 


700,000  Fresh  Dug  Trees  10c  Eacb 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Quince.  Genesee 
Valley  Rrown,  direct  from  nursery  to  planter,  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

F.  W.  WELLS,  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  f  Treeacres  Road,  Dansville,  N  Y. 


Onion  Seed,  Onion  Sets,  Seed  Potatoes 


Ans. — The  limbs  of  your  pear  trees 
dying  back  last  Summer  indicate  that 
one  of  the  most  common  yet  serious 
pear  diseases  is  at  work  in  your  trees — 
blight.  The  disease  is  caused  by  bac¬ 
teria  growing  in  the  live  part  of  the 
hark.  They  cause  the  hark  to  turn  dark 
and  die.  No,  it  will  not  be  best  for  the 
trees  to  slit  the  hark  or  to  drive  nails 
into  the  same.  The  only  known  way 
to  control  the  disease  is  to  cut  out  the 
diseased  parts.  The  diseased  limbs 
should  be  cut  six  to  eight  inches  below 
where  the  bark  has  been  killed,  in  order 
to  he  sure  to  get  all  the  bacteria  which 
causes  the  trouble.  This  should'  be  done 
before  the  trees  begin  to  leave  out.  A 
more  complete  account  of  this  disease, 
together  with  instructions  as  to  what  to 
detect  and  how  to  remove  the  disease 
from  a  tree,  will  be  found  in  a  later 
issue  of  this  paper.  l.  f.  s. 


Roots  Fresh  from  the  Soil 

Guaranteed  true  to  name,  and  to  reach 
you  in  perfect  condition.  Not  a  dissatis¬ 
fied  customer  last  year.  One-half  tree  , 
;?3jas|  agent*'  prices,  freight  paid  on  orderB  of 
%  — ''j  $7.50  and  over.  WRITE  for  catalogue. 
Wm.  P.  Rupert  8  Son.  Box  20. Seneca.  N.Y. 


Everything  in  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds.  Write 
for  catalog. 

J.  AUG.  DRAKE,  Seedsman,  Chester,  New  Jersey 


WEEDLESS  FIELD  SEEDS 

Are  what  we  are  trying  harder  than  ever  to  furuiah  our  cua- 
toiuerK.  I'KI'iK  SAMPLES  will  show  that  wo  come  pretty  near 
doing  it.  In  many  \ariotieH  we  IK)  IT.  Red,  Mammoth,  Alaike, 
Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Orchard  Grass,  Sweet  Clover  and  all  others. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  6  SON,  SO  Main  Street,  MARYSVILLE,  OHIO 


ABOUT-.-?  THE  COST  REDUCER’-Zree^ooX/eAfsTURDY 


I^P-This  booklet  will  save  money  foryou.  It  tells  allt^ 
about  our  LAKESHORE  GROWN  Nursery  Stock  ®  * 

Hardy— Early  Bearing— Guaranteed.  LAKESHORE  NURSERIES,  Box  IIO,  Girard,  Pa. 


TREES 


.'STOCK 


1847 


FRUIT  TREES 


1913 


Our  Free  catalog  shows  why  successful  Fruit  Growers  plant  our  trees. 

SUGGESTIONS-"”  varieties  for  various  localities,  alter  care,  etc.,  in 


Its  all  in  the  eare 
Watch  Wiley's  trees  bear 


booklet  form,  sent  free  on  request 


get  our  catalog  now  H.  S.  Wiley  &  Son,  27  Beach  St.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


1833. 


Xir^XS  RUr?-AL  N3W-YORKER 
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VIOLET  CULTURE. 

Part  II. 

Housing  the  Plants. — Single  violet 
plants  should  be  left  outside  until  they 
have  had  a  few  frosts,  or  if  preferable 
they  can  be  housed  sooner,  and  the 
frames  or  greenhouses  as  the  case  may 
be,  opened  during  two  or  three  nights 
when  it  is  freezing.  This  freezing-out 
process  has  the  greatest  importance,  as 
it  checks  the  leaf  growth  on  the  plants 
to  the  benefit  of  the  flowers;  in  other 
words  if  the  plants  were  not  frozen, 
they  would  give  a  tremendous  crop  of 
leaves  and  the  flowers  would  be  very 
few.  Better  results  are  obtained  with 
solid  beds  than  raised  benches.  When 
the  beds  are  ready  to  be  planted,  the 
plants  are  dug  out  with  a  shovel,  care 
being  taken  to  leave  as  much  dirt  on 
the  roots  as  possible  as  then  with  a 
judicious  amount  of  water  the  plants 
do  not  show  the  transplanting  to  any 
great  extent;  in  fact  they  keep  right  on 
blooming  as  if  they  had  never  been 
disturbed. 

Winter  Culture. — The  violet  is  un¬ 
like  the  rose  or  carnation  as  regards 
heat;  it  must  be  kept  cool,  and  any 
attempt  to  force  it  will  result  in  over¬ 
growth  of  leaves  and  blasting  of  the 
flowers.  Of  course  temperature  changes 
a  good  deal,  but  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  keep  the  night  temperature  as 
near  40  degrees  as  possible,  with  a  day 
temperature  of  between  55  and  60  in 
bright  weather.  The  violet  is  a  lover 
of  fresh  air,  and  ventilation  should  be 
carefully  attended  to,  so  that  there  is 

seldom  a  day  when  more  or  less  air 
should  not  be  given.  The  same  care 
given  in  the  houses  must  be  observed 
where  frames  are  used.  Plants  in  a 
frame  will  burn  up  on  a  bright  day 
unless  air  is  properly  given,  so  watch 
the  thermometer  and  give  air  when  the 
plants  need  it.  For  the  night  if  indica¬ 
tions  point  to  severe  weather  the  frames 
should  be  protected  with  mats,  straw, 
pine  needles  or  whatever  one  has  handy 
on  the  place.  If  the  temperature  in 
the  frames  should  get  to  freezing  point 
do  not  be  alarmed,  no  harm  will  result. 
Last  Winter  was  very  severe,  and  I  had 
a  few  frames  which  got  frozen  one 
night  quite  hard.  Early  next  morning 
I  took  the  sashes  off  and  with  a  fine 
spray  of  water,  thawed  out  the  plants 
as  well  as  the  flowers  with  the  result 
that  75  per  cent  of  the  latter  were 
saved  and  picked  that  same  afternoon. 

Handling  the  Flowers.  —  Violets 
properly  grown,  are  always  sweet,  but 
the  delicious  odor  may  be  lost  through 
improper  handling.  Throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  work  of  picking,  bunching  and 
shipping  every  precaution  must  be  taken 
to  keep  the  flowers  away  from  all  for¬ 
eign  odors.  Any  objectionable  odor 
either  in  the  box,  paper  or  the  room 
where  the  work  is  carried  on,  is  apt  to 
be  taken  up  by  the  flowers  and  to  de¬ 
stroy  their  sweetness.  The  flowers  are 
generally  put  up  in  bunches  of  50,  with 
10  to  20  leaves  forming  a  neat  margin 
of  green,  and  sold  by  the  hundred. 

Outdoor  Treatment. — Besides  green¬ 
houses  and  frames  violet  <;  r\  tie  left 
outside  all  Winter  provided  the  suitable 
variety  is  used.  There  is  nothing  so 
beautiful  as  a  bed;  they  are  the  last 
flowers  to  be  killed  by  frost  in  the 
hall  and  the  first  to  bloom  in  the  Spring. 
Ihey  bloom  in  the  Fall  until  very  se¬ 
vere  weather  sets  in,  when  they  can  be 
protected  by  spreading  straw  or  leaves, 
hay  or  cornfodder  over  the  beds;  then 
when  _  the  nice  Spring  days  arrive,  the 
covering  is  taken  off  and  the  violets 
start  to  bloom  again.  The  sight  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Varieties. — Following  are  some  of 
the  more  important  sorts  now  grown : 
Single  varieties:  Russian,  Welsiana, 
Luxonne,  California,  Princess  of  Wales, 
La  France  and  Dorsett.  California  and 
Princess  of  Wales  are  best.  Double 
varieties:  Neapolitan,  Lady  Hume 

Campbell,  Marie  Louise,  Farquhar  and 
Imperial.  Lady  Hume  Campbell  and 
Marie  Louise  are  best.  Swanley  White 
is  the  standard  white,  and  Madame  Mil- 

,P'nk-  E.  A.  PERRY. 

Maryland. 


GIRDLING  A  WALNUT  TREE. 

Reading  of  the  experiments  in  girdling 
pear  trees  reported  by  Chas.  I.  Edwards, 
page  170,  I  am  moved  to  relate  my  own 
experience  with  a  black  walnut  tree  the 
past  season.  This  tree  was  young  and 
vigorous,  had  produced  two  small  crops 
of  under-sized  nuts,  but,  being  located 
on  the  edge  of  a  garden  plot,  I  decided 
to  destroy  it  in  the  interests  of  the 
vegetable  crops.  Last  Summer  when 
the  tree  was  in  bloom  I  girdled  it  with 
a  saw,  but  instead  of  resenting  this 
treatment  it  responded  by  giving  me  a 
large  crop  of  the  biggest  walnuts  1  have 
ever  seen,  the  nuts  being  fully  three 
times  larger  than  those  previously  pro¬ 
duced,  and  being  more  highly  flavored. 
At  the  present  time  the  tree  shows  not 
the  slightest  sign  of  harm  on  account 
of  the  rude  treatment  it  received.  I 
have  decided  to  tolerate  it  for  L-.other 
season  to  see  if  the  nuts  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  as  plentifully  and  large  as  they 
were  last  season.  I  have  another  wal¬ 
nut  tree  that  produces  very  small  nuts 
of  good  quality;  I  intend  to  girdle  it 
this  season  in  the  hope  of  enlarging  the 
nuts.  W.  L.  LIGHTB0VVN. 

Delaware. 


A  Fatness  Cure. 


E.  M.,  Danbury,  O. — Is  the  author  of  en¬ 
closed  circular  a  responsible  and  respectable 
physician?  I  received  a  lot  of  his  adver¬ 
tisements  some  time  ago,  and  as  I  am 
too  fleshy  I  thought  I  would  take  his 
treatment  if  he  is  all  right. 

Ans. — The  circular  has  two  pictures, 
one  represents  a  man  looking  at  a  very 
corpulent  woman  and  remarking  to  his 
wife.  “Which  figure  does  any  man  pre¬ 
fer?”  The  other  picture  shows  the 
same  man  calling  his  wife’s  attention  to 
a  laborer  who  is  shouldering  a  bag  of 
flour.  “That,”  says  the  husband,  “is 
what  you  were  carrying  around  before 
you  decided  to  get  rid  of  the  super¬ 
fluous  fat.” 

Without  knowing  the  author  of  the  en¬ 
closed  circular,  I  can  state  with  the  ut¬ 
most  positiveness  that  he  is  not  a  re¬ 
spectable  and  responsible  physician.  If  he 
were,  he  would  not  be  engaged  in  one  of 
the  most  contemptible  forms  of  quackery ; 
that  of  filching  money  from  credulous  peo¬ 
ple  who  desire  to  reduce  their  weight.  An 
oxcesive  deposit  of  fat  in  the  tissues  is 
sometimes  the  result  of  a  disturbance  in 
the  function  of  assimilation,  but  it  is 
more  frequently  due  to  an  inherited  tend¬ 
ency  in  the  individual,  or  to  lack  of  suffi¬ 
cient  physical  exercise,  and  the  habitual 
ingestion  of  more  food  than  the  body 
needs  to  furnish  energy  and  repair  waste. 
Whatever  the  cause,  there  are  few  drugs 
that  have  any  influence  upon  this  condition, 
and  none  whatever  that  can  safely  be  used 
for  that  purpose  except  under  the'  watchful 
eye  of  a  competent  physician.  You  may 
rest  assured  that  all  advertised  obesity 
cures,  whether  drugs  or  “systems, ”  are  de 
signed  only  to  reduce  the  weight  of  your 
pocketbook,  and  fatten  the  wretches  who 
prey  upon  the  misfortunes  of  others. 

M.  B.  P. 


That  Twin  Apple. 


The  biology  of  plant  cells — in  fact  of  all 
cells — is  one  of  the  wonders  of  creation, 
the  study  of  which  draws  one  close  to  the 
great  vital  force  that  is  back  of  all  life, 
and  is  the  great  mystery  that  has  not  yet 
been  fathomed  or  explained.  We  may  learn 
how  certain  life  processes  take  place,  but 
the  why  and  the  power  back  of  it,  are  afj 
yet  behind  the  veil.  When  two  trees  of 
the  same  species  grow  so  near  together 
that  as  they  increase  in  size  their  trunks 
touch,  they  will  grow  together  and  their 
cells  will  unite  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  one  trunk  at  the  point  of  contact. 
When  two  buds,  of  stem  er  flower,  happen 
to  develop  where  one  usually  appears,  they 
frequently  become  united  and  mature  as 
a  double  or  twin  stalk,  flower,  flower-head 
or  fruit.  Occasionally  sprouts  of  birch 
or  other  species  of  tree  are  found  growing 
thus.  I  have  such  a  freak  among  my  other 
curiosities  where  five  buds  that  were  the 
beginning  of  that  number  of  stems  grew 
so  near  together  that  they  united  and  grew 
several  inches  as  one  round  stem.  Then 
the  sprouts  began  to  flatten  and  finally  the 
tips  of  the  sprouts  separated  and  became 
five  distinct  branches. 


MrawDerrv  mossoms  are  occasionallv  do1 
ble  and  a  large,  misshapen  berry  is  the  r 
suit.  Clover  blossoms,  which  are  really  clu 
ters  or  heads  composed  of  many  single  flov 
ers.  are  sometimes  found  double.  "  I  ha'* 
never  seen  a  double  apple  or  a  picture  of  or 
until  I  saw  that  on  page  205  of  The  1 
N.-Y.  The  production  of  buds  of  all  kirn 
is  usually  in  obedience  to  certain  laws  r 
garding  location,  time  of  appearing  and  d 
velopment,  but  under  abnormal  conditior 
the  unusual  sometimes  occurs.  The  ove 
pruning  or  dishorning  of  a  tree  causes  ai 
ventitious  buds  to  develop  where  ord 
narily  branches  would  not  appear.  Th 
is  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  over  suppl 
of  plant  food  that  causes  reproductive  cel 
to  develop  where  with  the  ordinarv  supplv  < 
nutriment  wood  or  bark  cells  would  liat 
been,  just  as  the  feeding  of  more  stinu 
latmg  food  to  a  larval  worker  of  a  queei 
less  swarm  of  bees  will  cause  the  great* 
development  of  the  reproductive  organs  i 
an  individual  that  would  otherwise  hat 
been  sterile,  and  a  sexually  perfect  femal 
or  queen  bee,  is  the  result.  Now  it  ma 
be  that  a  local  oversupply  of  plant  foo 
in  one  place  will  cause  two  fruit  cells  t 
develop  where  otherwise  there  would  Inn 
been  but  one.  or  one  cell  with  a  doubl 
nucleus,  either  one  of  them  making  possib 
the  development  of  a  twin  fruit. 

W.  II.  IICSE. 


R-  N.-Y. — We  have 
tures  of  twin  apples. 
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An  inexpensive,  durable,  asphaltum  roofing  that  defies  the  most 
severe  weather.  Will  shed  water  and  stay  in  place  on  any  pitch  of  roof. 

Any  one  can  lay  it  with  a  hammer  and  a  paint  brush. 
If  directions  are  carefully  followed  we  positively  guarantee  10 
years  wear.  Marley  has  been  known  to  last  20  years  by  being 
painted  at  intervals. 

It  is  absolutely  impervious  to  heat,  .cold,  gases  and  mildew. 
Won't  impart  taste  to  water.  Furnished  in  3  thicknesses. 

Send  for  Booklet 
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seats,  drop  end,  gate,  strong  and  required.  Our  wagon  can  sell  itself  or  there  will 
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anywhere  at  retail  for  less  than  •  and  Wholesale  Price  List.  Harness  Catalog 
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this  Cutaway  Double  Action  Extension  Head 
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TWO  WALNUT  INSECTS.  1 

The  Persian  or  English  walnut,  Jug- 
lans  regia,  has  been  grown  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  more  or  less  successfully 
in  Connecticut  by  a  number  of  individ¬ 
uals.  One  of  the  prominent  growers  is 
Dr.  Robert  T.  Morris,  of  New  York 
City,  who  owns  a  farm  at  Stamford, 
Conn.,  where  4he  nut  trees  are  planted. 
Some  hardy  varieties  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  in  recent  years  which  withstand 
the  climate  of  the  State,  which  is  really 
about  as  far  north  as  these  nut  trees  will 
thrive.  The  greatest  difficulty  has  been 
two  insect  pests  which  attack  the  trees, 
the  Walnut  weevil,  Conotrachelus  jug- 
landis  Lee.,  and  a  bud-moth  belonging 
to  the  genus  Acrobasis.  These  insects 
were  studied  during  the  Summer  of 
1912  by  this  department,  and  their  life 
histories  ascertained.  Most  of  the  field 
work  was  done  by  the  writer's  assistant, 
Mr.  PI.  B.  Kirk,  on  the  farms  of  Dr. 
Morris  at  Stamford,  and  Mr.  H.  L. 
Champlain  at  Lyme. 

The  Walnut  weevil  was  formerly  sup¬ 
posed  to  breed  only  in  the  nuts  of  Jug- 
lans,  attacking  particularly  the  Persian 
walnut  and  butternut,  though  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  this  insect  is  rather  scanty.  In 
Connecticut,  however,  the  larvae  infest 
the  nuts,  but  do  far  greater  damage  by 
tunneling  in  the  new  shoots,  causing 
them  to  wither  and  die  so  that  nuts  are 
not  produced.  The  hibernating  adults 
come  forth  the  latter  part  of  May  and 
feed  upon  the  stems  and  leaf  veins,  lay¬ 
ing  their  eggs  in  the  stems  in  irregular 
crescent-shaped  punctures  and  under 
flaps  like  those  of  the  plum  curculio. 
The  period  of  egg-laying  extends  until 
August  1,  some  eggs  being  laid  in  the 
nuts  after  they  have  formed.  Eggs  re¬ 
quire  from  six  to  12  days  for  hatching, 
depending  upon  the  weather.  The  larv«e 
tunnel  inside  the  new  growth  of  the 
stems,  usually  though  not  always,  work¬ 
ing  upward.  The  frass  is  thrown  out 
through  the  egg  punctures.  Eggs  laid 
later  than  about  July  20  hatch,  though 
the  larvae  do  not  reach  maturity,  but  die 
in  the  stems.  From  four  to  six  weeks 
are  required  for  larvae  development,  then 
the  larvae  go  into  the  ground,  perhaps 
an  inch  below  the  surface,  and  after  ten 
days  change  to  pupae.  From  16  to  26 
days  after  this  change  takes  place  the 
adults  emerge,  and,  going  into  the  trees, 
they  eat  holes  at  the  base  of  the  leaf 
petioles.  Early  in  September  the  beetles 
retire  to  their  Winter  quarters;  just 
where,  we  have  not  yet  learned. 

The  weevil  seems  to  be  especially 
fond  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  spe¬ 
cies  of  Juglans,  and  though  it  attacks 
the  Persian  walnut  and  our  butternut, 
the  black  walnut  is  perhaps  the  most 
nearly  exempt  from  injury  of  all  the 
species.  There  is  only  one  brood  each 
year,  and  this  insect  occurs  throughout 
the  Eastern  States  and  in  Canada,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  destruc¬ 
tive  elsewhere  as  in  Connecticut. 

The  bud-moth  lays  its  eggs  singly 
around  the  terminal  bud  or  sometimes 
on  the  leaves.  From  six  to  10  days  are 
required  for  hatching.  The  larvae  feed 
upon  buds,  stems  and  leaves,  and  also 
tunnel  in  the  new  shoots  like  the  larvae 
of  the  weevil.  The  frass  is  always  ex¬ 
pelled  at  the  terminal  end  of  the  shoot, 
where  it  is  held  by  the  webs,  and  never 
from  lateral  outlets  as  with  the  weevil. 
There  are  three  generations  each  year. 
Fortunately  a  thorough  spraying  with 
lead  arsenate  (three  pounds  in  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  water),  especially  directed  to¬ 
ward  the  new  growth,  promises  well  as 
a  remedy  against  both  these  insects. 
Further  experience  must  be  gleaned  to 
settle  the  matter,  but  tentatively  we  rec¬ 
ommend  the  first  treatment  about  the 
first  of  June  and  the  second  about  July 
10.  Further  details  are  given  in  the 
report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  for  1912,  pp.  240-258. 

W.  E.  BRITTON. 

^  Conn.  Experiment  Station. 


PLANTING  ONE-YEAR  TREES. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  have- 
been  many  new  arguments  presented  for 
planting  yearling  trees — rather  than  older 
ones.  There  are  many  who  still  prefer 
two-year-old  trees  or1  even  larger  ones.  The 
following  notes  from  nurserymen  show  what 
the  public  think  of  it. 

By  far  the  great  majority  order  either 
the  largest  or  five  to  seven-foot  tree  or  four 
to  five-foot  two-year  tree.  Some  call  for 
yearlings  but  not  large.  We  discourage 
yearlings  for  small  planters.  They  are 
all  right  for  the  large  planters  who  know, 
how  to  care  for  them,  but  they  will  not 
stand  the  drought  or  neglect  the  older  trees 
will.  Then  too  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
Maryland  and  the  New  York  State  one- 
year  trees.  The  general  run  of  York  State 
apples  one  year  old  are  pretty  small.  Where 
well  taken  care  of  they  are  satisfactory 
as  a  400-tree  orchard  of  my  own  proves. 

F.  E.  RUPERT. 

Many  people  in  the  Southwest  who  here¬ 
tofore  preferred  one-year  trees,  are  now 
giving  the  preference  to  the  two-year.  This 
however  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
they  wanted  a  strong  one-year-old  tree,  and 
to  get  this  tree,  the  grower  was  inclined 
to  force  the  growth  too  much  the  first 
season,  and  the  stock  did  not  properly  ripen 
up,  and  the  trees  were  not  as  satisfactory, 
as  the  lighter  growth  the  first  season,  well 
ripened.  Another  reason  is  that  the  high 
prices  of  the  two-year  trees  as  compared 
with  the  one-year,  and  the  high  freight 
rates,  gave  them  a  preference  for  one-year 
stock,  as  to  price.  Our  preference  would 
be  for  well  ripened  two-year  trees  rather 
than  for  the  growth  to  be  forced  on  the 
one-year  tree,  as  it  would  have  to  be  to 
get  a  good  marketable  tree. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES. 

Teople  are  not  generally  educated  to  one- 
year  stock.  Our  trade  demands  a  good- 
sized  tree  two  or  three  years  old.  Of 
course  we  are  selling  a  great  many  more 
one-year  trees  now  than  formerly.  Where, 
they  receive  proper  attention  they  give 
satisfactory  results.  The  general  opinion 
is  that  they  require  slightly  better  care 
to  get  them  established  than  the  medium 
sized  trees  of  two  or  three  year's  growth. 

LAKESHORE  NURSERIES. 

We  have  been  having  for  the  past  few 
years  a  much  larger  call  for  one-year  trees, 
especially  for  one-year  apple  trees,  but  we 
are  still'  selling  a  great  many  more  two- 
year  apples  than  one-year,  and  do  not  think 
the  call  for  one-year  trees  this  Spring  is 
as  large  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  for 
several  seasons  back. 

STORES  &  HARRISON  CO. 

I  think  the  demand  for  one-year  trees 
is  showing  a  strong  increase  each  year, 
though  by  no  means  do  all  planters  think- 
alike"  in  regard  to  this  point.  I  think  that 
still  the  majority  call  for  older  trees. 

W.  L.  MCKAY. 

One-year-old  trees  are  about  holding  their 
own.  We  do  not  know  of  much,  if  any  in¬ 
crease.  Big  No.  1  trees  seems  to  be  in  very 
little  demand,  but  medium  grade  seems  to 
be  the  grade  that  most  people  are  inquiring 
for.  Most  of  them  want  two-year-old 
apple.  We  have  but  very  few  asking  for 
very  large  trees.  We  find,  however,  that 
the  large  commercial  men  or  orchardists 
either  plant  No.  1  two-year-old  or  No.  1 
one-year-old.  What  we  mean  by  No.  1 
grade  is  a  tree  5-7  feet  high  and  for  the 
twO-vear-old  4-5  feet  high. 

SPRING  HILL  NURSERIES. 

There  has  been  a  constantly  increasing 
call  for  one-year  apples,  but  the  fact  that 
apples  of  any  age  have  been  inadequate 
for  the  unprecedented  demand  may  account 
for  it  to  some  degree.  Our  experience 
would  hardly  be  a  fair  indication,  as  we 
have  discouraged  the  planting  of  one-year 
olds.  We  doubt  if  it  is  practical  to  market 
at  that  age.  They  are  hardly  a  mature 
product.  There  is  much  more  chance  for 
mistake  in  mixture  as  at  one  year  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  points  are  not  as  evident  as  in  older 
trees.  geo.  a.  sweet  co. 

There  has  been  an  increased  demand  for 
one-year-old  fruit  trees,  caused  no  doubt 
by  the  matter  being  talked  up  at  local  and 
State  horticultural  societies.  I  think  that 
much  that  lias  been  said  upon  this  subject 
lias  been  misleading  and  the  advantages 
of  planting  one-year-old  trees  has  been 
greatly  overestimated.  The  only  advan¬ 
tage  that  I  see  in  planting  a  one-year-old 
tree  is  that  they  can  be  headed  at  any 
height  desired,  while  the  two-year-old  tree 
has  to  be  left  about  as  headed  by  the  nur¬ 
seryman,  and  in  the  case  of  the  cherry  tree, 
perhaps  the  one-year  tree  transplants  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  readily  than  the  two  or  three-year- 
old.  There  is  no  question  but  what  by 
planting  a  two-year-old  apple  or  pear,  the 
planter,  under  ordinary  conditions,  will  be 
ahead  with  his  orchard  and  there  is  no 
objection  to  using  them  provided  they  are 
headed  at  the  proper  height  by  the  nursery, 
men,  which  is  usually  the  case. 

w.  B.  COLE. 

We  are  having  considerable  call  for  the 
one-year-old  apple  trees  at  the  present  time, 
but  we  still  sell  many  more  of  the  two- 
year-old  trees  than  the  one-year.  I  think 
there  is  a  mistake  being  made  by  tbe 
farmers’  institute  speakers  and  also  by 
the  agricultural  press  recommending  the 
planting  of  one-year-old  apple  trees  en¬ 
tirely.  To  plant  the  one-year-old  trees  may 
be  very  desirable  for  a  good  orchardist, 
a  man  who  understands  his  business,  but  I 
think  for  the  smaller  growers  and  for  the 
man  wlip  is  just  starting,  the  two-vear-old 
tree  is  the  best  and  safest  proposition  for 
him  to  use.  There  are  other  conditions 
also,  that  I  could  mention  where  the. 
two-year-old  tree  is  much  better  for  the 
planter  than  the  one-year-old,  although  it 
must  be  said  there  are  many  advantages 
in  using  the  one-year-old  tree,  but  I  think 
the  recommendations  for  using  the  one- 
year-old  trees  should  be  qualified. 

T.  B.  WEST. 


QTARTVnilO  UEI  HMQ  beans,  sweet  corn  an?* 
0  I  All  I  lUUIl  MlLUNo,  ^11  early  vegetables  in 
dirt  bands,  (paper  pots  without  bottoms)  under 
glass  and  plant  them  in  the  garden  without  remov¬ 
ing  from  the  pots  and  your  garden  will  be  a 
montli  earlier.  1000  3-inch  or  GOO  4-inch,  prepaid 
by  parcel  post.  East  of  the  Mississippi,  for  $1.75. 
P.  It.  CROSBY  &  SON,  -  Catonsville,  Md. 

Transplanted  Vegetable  Plants 

We  grow  plants  for  the  largest  market  gardeners: 
for  the  man  who  plants  for  profit.  A  fair  trial  will 
convince  you  that  our  plants  produce  better  crops, 
two  to  four  weeks  earlier  than  local  or  Southern 
products.  Write  for  price  list. 

GUV  M.  HUTTON,  -  CONVNGHAM,  PA. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

over  30  years.  New  and  standard  sorts  at  reasonable 
prices.  Catalog  free.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Wyoming,  Del. 

Strawberry  and  Raspberry  Plants~Best  aual 

price.  Circular  free.  J 


ity.  Lowest 

MEEDER,  Ho.  Girard.  Pa. 


TaRFFS  catalog  P 

Fully  describes  the  products  of  our 
1100  ocro  nursery,  fruit  and  seed 
'  farm.  Over  25  yoars  experience  in 
’  growing  heaviest  bearing  strains  of 
I  strawberries,  raspberries, currants, goose- 
I  berrios,  blackberries,  dowborries,  grapes 
and  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  shrubs. 

Also  seod  potatoes,  rhubarb,  horseradish, 
asparagus,  eto.  Send  names  and  addresses  o  f  6  fruit 
growers  and  got  fine  currant  bush  free.  Catalog  free. 

W.  N.  8CARFF,  bew  Carlisle,  Ohio 


New  Strawberries  IHenryADreer 


RE  you  search 
ing  for  a  spe 
cial  vegetable 
which  delighted 
you  last  season?  Or 
that  novelty  in  flowers  which 
drew  your  admiring  attention? 
Have  you  a  corner  of  your  garden 
where  some  old-time  perennial  just 
belongs— if  you  could  only  find  it? 
It  is  almost  certain 

“You  can  get  them  at  Dreer’s” 

The  Diamond  Jubilee  edition  of 
Drecr's  Garden  Book  describes  near¬ 
ly  five  thousand  kinds  of  Seeds, 
Plants  and  Bulbs— really  everything 
worth  growing  in  this  country. 
Practical  cultural  notes  on  flowers 
and  vegetables  make  this  book  of 
greater  value  than  any  half  dozen 
books  on  gardening. 

Mailed  free  to  anyone  mentioning  this  publication 


DREER’S  SUPERB  ASTERS— The  finest 
strain,  either  for  garden  decoration  or  cut- 
ing.  Packets  contain  enough  seed  to  pro- 
duco  more  than  one  hundred  plants.  Made 
up  of  eight  beautiful  colors.  Ten  cents  per 
packet.  DREER'S  GARDEN  BOOK  with 
each  order.  _ 


,714  CHESTNUT  ST: 
’PHILADELPHIA 


Our  annual  plant  catalog  free  to  all.  Reliable,  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive-  All  about  the  New  Everbearers 
and  other  important  varieties.  The  New  Progressive 
Everbearing  Strawberry.  Roekhill’s  best  of  all,  now 
offered  for  the  first.  Plants  set  last  spring  and 
fruiting  until  the  ground  froze  produced  for  us  at 
the  rate  of  $1,000  per  acre  for  the  fruit  alone.  A 
Great  Sensation.  Address, 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  Jackson,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

100  varieties— $2  per  10C0.  Asparagus  roots,  early 
and  late  seed  potatoes,  all  as  good  as  grow,  at  bar¬ 
gains.  Catalogue  free.  J.  G.  PRESTAGE,  Allegan,  Mich. 


Strawberry 

jriptive  catalogfree 


pia„f-— over  30  varieties  at 
rlanl5  $2.f>0  per  1,000.  Des- 

.  BASIL  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Delaware 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  my  speciality  Catalog  free, 
L.  G.  Tingle,  Box  R,  Pittsville,  Md. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


On  $’.  worth  and  up.  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 

Blackberry,  Bugli  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  and  Garden  Roots. 
Extra  heavy  rooted,  high  grade  stock.  No  better 
plants  can  be  grown.  Everything  fully  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free. 

A.  C.  WKSTON  &  CO„  Bridgman.  Michigan 


DEWDROP 

If  you  are  interested  in 
Fall  bearing 

STRAWBERRIES 

send  for  circular.  It  will 
tell  you  about  the  merits 
of  this  wonderful  berry. 
All  good  qualities  com¬ 
bined.  Plants  ready  now. 
H.  F.  DEW.  ALBION,  MICH. 


Qtran/horru  Planfo— Money-making  varieties. 
OlianUC!  I  J  nail  10  Prices,  $1.50. $1.75, $1.91)  per  1000. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  David  Rodway.  Hartly,  Del. 

CTRAWBERRY  FI.ANTS-Reliable  money 
*  making  varieties.  Only  $1.50,  $1.75  &  $1.98  per  1000 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  S.  A.  VIR0IN,  Hardy,  Del. 

Strawberry  Plants-35  -varieties-  Low  P-?iees 

iogue  free. 


for  Northern  grown.  Cata- 

H.  H.  BENNING,  R.  F.  D.  No.  B.  Clyde.  N.  Y. 


Cap  Cain — Cow  Peas,  $2.50  bushel.  Seed  Buck- 
I  III  wCI  1C  xvheat,  85c.  bush.  Crimson  Clover  Seed, 
$4.50  bnsh.  Red  Clover  Seed,  $11  and  $12  bush. 
Onion  Sets,  $2  bush.  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND.  Milford,  Del. 


09D  SEEDS 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return  it 
'not  O.  K. — money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  200  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
— -  -  »nd  your  neighbors’  addresses. 
SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois 


WONDERFUL  EVERBEARING  WHITE 

STRAWBERRY.  FULL  OF  BLOOM. 

RIPE  STRAWBERRIES  ALL  SUMMER 
AND  LATE  FALL-  catalogue  free. 


Choice  Home  Grown 

Field  Seeds 

direct  from  the  farmer  to  the 
user.  All  seeds  best  possible 
quality  obtainable.  We  pay 
freight  on  all  shipments. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS, 
Ligonier,  Ind. 


Catalogue  of 
70  varieties  free. 
A.  G.  ALDRIDGE,  Fishers,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y 


BEST  SEED  POTATOES 


IT  IS  FREE 


Send  today  fora  free  copy  of  my  illustrated  book  on 
fruit  and  berries.  It  contains  valuable  information  for 
growers.  Describes  my  large  stock  of  strawberries, 
small  fruits,  asparagus,  shrubs,  plants  and  trees.  Tells 
how  to  make  money  in  garden  and  orchard.  Every 
grower  should  have  a  copy.  FREE  on  request. 
Arthur  J.  Collins,  Box  R,  Moorestown.  N.  J. 


Popular  Fruit  Tree  Collection 


16  Trees  and 

1  Elberta  Peach,  1  Harvest  Apple,  1  Bartlett. 

Pear,  1  Winter  Apple — Baldwin,  1  Mont-| 
morency  8our  Cherry,  1  Ox  heart  8weet 
Cherry,  1  Orange  Quince,  1  Maloney  Prune.1 
All  4  ft.  high.  CHAPES:  1  Concord,  blue; 

1  Delaware,  red.  OUlUtANTS:  1  Perfection^ 
red;  1  White  Crape,  best  white;  4  Pieplant 
roots.  Each  tree  and  plant  perfect.  All  for  $1.00. 

Onr  trees  are  upland  (crown,  propagated  from 
bearing  orchards,  are  hardy,  healthy,  thrifty  anti  I 
ate  absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  true  to  name  and  * 
free  from  scale. 

After  39  years'  of  experience  In  growing  trees  and 
selling  direct  to  the  customer,  we  can  sell  you  lirsl- 
cIakb  trees  cheaper  than  ever.  Write  today  for  our 
FREE  wholesale,  illustrated  catalogue. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  124  Main  Street,  Dansvillo,  New  York 

Dansville's  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 


•oryejtft 


$200  FROM  ONE-FIFTH  ACRE 

That’s  what  one  man  made  on  strawberries  on  HOME  GROUNDS 
in  SPARE  TIME.  Strawberry  growing  is  a  pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able  occupation — EVERY  home  should  have  a  strawberry  bed. 

Allan's  50  Page  Illoatrated  Strawberry  BooK 

will  tell  YOU  how  to  make  money  with  strawberries  and 
small  fruits.  Full  information  on  varieties  and  how 
to  grow  them.  Every  farmer,  gardener  and  home  owner 
should  have  a  copy.  FREE  on  request.  Write  TODAY. 

Allen’s  true-to-name  plants  have  been  the  BEST  for  over  27 
years.  Guaranteed  fresh  and  vigorous.  Buy  YOUR  plants  from 
Allen,  the  largest  grower  in  the  country.  200  acres  in  berries 
small  fruits,  shrubs,  decorative  plants,  asparagus. 

Write  for  Ellen’s  Book  Today 

W.  F.  ALLEN.  72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 
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RAISING  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS. 

H.  E.  8.,  South  Jersey. — Give  me  a  com¬ 
plete  account  as  to  how  to  raise  sweet  po¬ 
tato  plants  in  my  locality,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  materials  and  advise  the  method 
you  consider  the  best :  With  lime  unslaked 
as  a  heating  factor.  With  manure  hotbed 
and  pine  boughs.  With  manure  only  ex¬ 
clusive  of  sash.  With  Are  hotbed.  Instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  build  a  fire  hotbed,  and  at¬ 
tention  required.  With  hot  water  boiler  or 
steam  as  heat  supply.  How  to  make  such 
a  hotbed  and  approximate  the  cost  of  the 
smallest  size  bed,  together  with  the  cost  of 
boiler,  pipes,  etc.  Will  muslin  do  as  a 
covering  and  if  so  which  kind?  Flease 
state  attention  hot  water  or  steam-heated 
sweet  potato  hotbed  needs  and  details  of 
management. 

Ans. — Many  different  methods  and 
systems  of  heating  are  employed  in 
growing  sweet  potato  plants,  but  the 
success  of  any  one  depends  more  on  the 
man  than  on  the  system.  I  do  not  know 
how  lime  would  act  as  a  heating  factor, 
nor  do  I  know  the  proper  method  of 
combining  manure  and  pine  for  best  re¬ 
sults.  But  I  do  know  that  fairly  satis¬ 
factory  results  can  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  an  ordinary  manure  hotbed.  The 
construction  of  a  manure  hotbed  is 
very  simple.  We  first  dig  a  pit  about 
two  feet  deep,  lay  boards  or  rails  around 
the  edges  to  keep  the  sides  from  cav¬ 
ing;  fill  it,  so  that  after  settling  the 
manure  will  be  within  about  six  inches 
of  the  top  of  the  pit.  The  manure 
should  be  in  a  state  of  fermentation 
when  put  in  the  pit.  This  fermentation 
can  be  started  by  composting  fresh  horse 
manure  in  a  sheltered  place  about  10 
days  before  intended  for  use,  and  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  it  should  be  turned  once 
or  twice.  About,  four  inches  of  soil 
is  placed  above  the  manure.  The  pota¬ 
toes  are  laid  or  placed  in  this  and  just 
enough  soil  put  on  to  barely  cover  them. 
Then  a  layer  of  hay  12  to  20  inches  deep 
is  placed  over  this  and  things  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  heat  up.  The  temperature  can 
be  regulated  by  close  attention  to  the 
depth  of  the  hay  covering.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  remove  it  altogether  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  After  sprouts  appear  on 
the  potatoes  enough  soil  is  added  to 
make  a  covering  about  2j4  inches  deep 
over  the  potatoes.  The  rest  is  a  matter 
of  ventilation,  heat  and  moisture  and 
that  must  be  regulated  by  the  grower. 

Manure  beds  are  fairly  dependable 
and  we  make  a  small  one,  in  addition 
to  our  two  fire-heated  beds,  almost  every 
year,  but  we  would  not  like  to  depend 
on  that  method  alone,  for  the  chances 
of  a  total  loss  are  too  great.  It  seldom 
gets  so  cold  after  March  25  that  po¬ 
tatoes  in  a  manure  bed  are  lost,  but  it 
does  sometimes,  and  that  is  the  time 
when  the  fire  bed  wins  out.  Fire  beds 
are  also  easier  to  control  in  respect  to 
heat. 

The  method  of  construction  for  a 
50  x  12-foot  fire-heated  sweet  potato 
bed  in  general  use  with  us  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  We  dig  a  pit  50  feet  long,  12 
feet  wide  and  about  two  feet  deep,  with 
a  gradual  slope  from  one  end  of  the 
bed  to  the  other,  and  deeper  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  than  on  the  sides.  The  furnace  is 
located  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pit,  so 
that  the  slope  is  gradually  upward  as 
we  leave  the  furnace.  The  soil  must 
be  removed  for  the  furnace  and  this 
space  must  be  deep  enough  to  get  the 
furnace  down  to  the  point  where  a  flue 
can  be  run  from  it  to  follow  the  grade 
of  the  bed  and  yet  be  six  or  eight  inches 
below  the  first  sleeper  laid  across  the 
bed.  In  order  to  build  a  bed  like  this 
it  is  necessary  to  have  it  located  on  a 
small  hill  or  in  a  place  where  water 
does  not  lie  close  to  the  surface.  The 
furnace  itself  is  built  entirely  outside 
the  bed.  It  is  usually  made  of  brick, 
laid  with  good  lime  mortar,  and  can 
be  made  any  desired  size.  It  is  usually 
best  to  have  an  arched  furnace  or  at 
least  one  with  an  arch  top  so  as  to 
nvoid  caving.  Our  furnace  is  four  to 
five  feet  long,  18  inches  wide  at  the 
bottom  and  18  inches  up  to  where  the 
arch  top  commences ;  the  depth  from 
the  apex  of  arch  to  bottom  of  furnace 
is  about  28  inches,  inside  measurements. 
After  being  built  the  furnace  is  all 
covered  over  with  sand  except  the  front 
where  a  door  is  hinged.  The  flue  starts 
at  the  rear  of  the  furnace  and  enters 
directly  into  the  50  x  12-foot  pit.  The 
flue  is  made  of  bricks  and  need  not  be 


the  rural, 

more  than  10  inches  wide  and  12  to  15 
inches  deep  outside  measurements.  This 
runs  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the 
bed.  Tile  is  often  used  in  place  of 
brick  for  making  flue.  Heavy  sleepers 
are  laid  across  the  pit  every  five  feet 
and  care  is  taken  to  keep  them  well 
above  the  flue.  The  flue  itself  next  to 
the  furnace  is  covered  with  earth  to 
prevent  loss  by  fire  and  also  over¬ 
heating  of  potatoes  near  the  furnace. 
Boards  one  foot  wide  are  placed  on 
these  sleepers  side  by  side  one  inch  apart 
to  form  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  It  takes 
11  boards  to  go  across  the  12-foot  bed. 
The  edges  or  sides  of  the  bed  are  made 
of  foot  boards  stood  on  edge  and  nailed 
to  posts.  At  the  end  opposite  the  fur¬ 
nace  a  square  opening  about  one  foot 
across  is  made  in  the  floor  of  the  bed 
and  a  chimney  made  by  nailing  four 
one-foot  boards  together  is  erected 
over  it. 

In  the  bed  thus  made  we  first  put 
six  to  eight  inches  of  long  horse  ma¬ 
nure,  then  three  to  five  inches  of  pure 
sand  taken  from  below  the  surface  soil 
so  as  to  avoid  getting  any  disease  germs. 
We  put  the  deepest  layer  of  sand  near 
the  furnace  end  of  the  bed,  and  at  the 
point  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the 
bed  where  the  flue  stops  to  let  the  heat 
and  smoke  circulate  in  the  pit  below 
the  floor  of  the  bed.  We  also  have 
more  soil  down  the  center  of  the  bed 
over  the  flue  than  we  do  near  the  sides. 
With  this  soil  on  all  js  ready  for  the 


NEW-YORKER 

potatoes,  which  with  us  go  in  as  soon 
after  March  20  as  possible.  The  potatoes 
used  for  seed  run  from  small  to  me¬ 
dium  size,  and  we  exercise  care  in  se¬ 
lecting  so  as  to  get  only  those  from 
healthy  plants.  They  are  partly  em¬ 
bedded  in  this  soil  so  that  when  in  posi¬ 
tion  about  one-half  of  the  potato  is 
visible.  They  are  laid  so  that  no  two 
will  touch.  We  then  sprinkle  them 
lightly  with  lukewarm  water  and  put  on 
just  enough  pure  subsoil  sand  to  merely 
cover  them.  Then  one  to  two  feet  of 
salt  hay  or  other  rough  hay  is  placed  on 
the  bed,  using  care  to  have  it  deepest 
where  we  think  the  heat  will  be  least. 
A  fire  is  started  in  the  furnace  at  once. 
In  a  few  days  when  sprouts  start  the 
hay  is  removed  and  two  to  2 1/2  inches  of 
sand  added,  so  that  plants  will  have 
plenty  of  root.  Some  growers  put  the 
proper  depth  of  sand  on  when  potatoes 
are  laid,  but  we  think  there  is  less  loss 
by  rot  if  the  soil  is  added  on  the  in¬ 
stalment  plan.  We  never  use  any  cover¬ 
ing  except  hay  for  our  potato  bed,  but 
many  use  a  heavy  canvas  cover  and  it 
has  its  advantages.  With  hay  a  bed 
cannot  be  opened  on  a  cold  day  in  late 
Spring,  when  it  is  often  liable  to  get 
the  plants  greened  up  and  hardened  for 
planting,  but  with  a  canvas  the  light 
goes  through  and  the  plants  color  up 
without  at  the  same  time  being  exposed 
to  a  chilly  atmosphere.  With  canvas 
no  time  need  be  spent  in  raking  off 
broken  pieces  of  hay,  etc.,  when  giving 


the  bed  air.  On  the  other  hand,  canvas 
is  rather  costly,  and  a  frame  must  be 
set  up,  either  around  the  edge  or  down 
the  middle  of  the  bed,  to  support  it. 
Wood  is  used  as  fuel  in  the  furnace, 
and  firing  must  be  carefully  looked  after, 
especially  for  the  first  three  weeks  after 
potatoes  are  laid.  The  proper  amount 
of  heat,  ventilation  and  watering  re¬ 
quired  can  only  be  learned  by  experience. 
If  kept  too  cold  the  sprouts  will  not 
start  and  potatoes  may  rot.  If  too  hot 
the  sprouts  will  shoot  up  spindling.  If 
the  bed  is  kept  cold  and  wet  after  plants 
get  up  wre  think  it  favors  the  spread  of 
black  rot  on  the  plants.  If  too  dry 
stem-rot  usually  develops.  Along  in 
April,  when  days  get  warm,  no  artificial 
heat  is  necessary  and  all  covering  is 
removed.  In  early  May  the  bed  is  given 
all  the  ventilation  possible  so  as  to  get 
the  plants  hardened  off  and  ready  for 
planting,  which  with  us  is  about  May  10 
to  20.  With  a  fire-heated  bed  all  possible 
precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
loss  by  fire.  Hay  should  be  kept  away 
from  furnace  and  during  a  high  wind 
the  furnace  should  not  be  fired  too  hard. 

I  believe  hot-water  heat  will  be  the 
future  system  of  heating  potato  beds.  It 
will  be  more  even  and  easier  to  run, 
and  the  loss  from  fire  will  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum ;  but.  as  yet  I  do  not  know 
of  such  a  bed  in  successful  operation 
and  therefore  cannot  tell  what  the  ap¬ 
proximate  cost  of  erecting  such  would 

be.  TRUCKER,  JR. 


What  We  Pay  for  You 


j 


Note  what  we  do  to 
save  cost  of  upkeep  with 
users  of  Reo  the  Fifth. 
To  save  repairs  and  trou¬ 
bles.  To  insure  you  an 
honest  car. 

Cost  Us  $200 

These  extra  precautions, 
which  some  call  extremes,  cost 
us  about  $200  per  car.  I  em¬ 
ploy  them  because,  in  years  to 
come,  they  save  $500  per  car. 

I  have  proved  this  fact  a 
myriad  times  in  my  26  years  of 
car  building. 

To  merely  sell  cars,  these 
things  are  unnecessary.  But  to 
hold  users’  good  will — hold  it 
year  after  year — these  things 
must  be  done. 

Our  Extremes 

Our  steel  is  all  made  to  for¬ 
mula.  It  is  analyzed  twice  be¬ 
fore  using.  That  saves  us 
countless  mistakes. 

Our  gears  are  tested  in  a 
crushing  machine  to  stand  75,- 


*By  R .  E,  Olds ,  Designer 


000  pounds  per  tooth.  Our 
springs  are  tested  for  100,000 
vibrations. 

Each  engine  is  tested  for  48 
hours.  There  are  five  long-con¬ 
tinued  tests. 

There  are  fully  one  thousand 
tests  and  inspections  applied  to 
every  car. 

Overcapacity 

I  require  in  each  driving  part 
an  overcapacity  of  not  less  than 
50  per  cent. 

I  use  oversize  tires — 34x4 — 
to  cut  your  tire  upkeep  in  two. 

I  use  15  roller  bearings,  which 
cost  five  times  what  the  usual 
ball  bearings  cost.  And,  to 
avoid  all  flaws,  we  use  190  drop 
forgings,  at  twice  the  cost  of 
steel  castings. 

I  use  a  $75  magneto— 

A  doubly  heated  carburetor — i 

An  expensive  centrifugal 
pump — 

14-inch  brake  drums — 2-inch, 
seven-leaf  springs — a  17-coated 
body. 

And  we  limit  our  output  to 
50  cars  daily,  to  insure  accurate 


fitting,  abundant  tests.  To  make 
sure  that  each  car  is  right. 

Does  It  Pay? 

You  know  that  it  pays  to  get 
a  car  built  like  this  if  you’ve 
owned  a  car  that  wasn’t.  All 
the  difference  won’t  show  at  the 
start,  of  course,  but  in  after, 
years  you’ll  see  it. 

Every  dollar  I  spend  in  these 
extremes  saves  users  from  two 
to  four  dollars.  That’s  why 
Reo  the  Fifth  stands  at  the  top 
of  its  class,  after  60,000  of  my 
cars  have  been  used. 

See  in  this  car  our  new  cen¬ 
ter  control.  Note  the  absence 
of  levers.  Both  front  doors  are 
clear.  Note  that  it  has  the  left 
side  drive,  like  the  leading  cars 
today. 

Note  the  flush  electric  dash 
lights.  Note  the  splendid  finish. 
Let  our  dealer  point  out  to  you 
the  countless  small  perfections. 
This  is  the  climax  of  a  lifetime 
of  effort.  See  what  it  means  to 
you.  _ 

Write  for  our  catalog  and  we 
will  direct  you  to  the  nearest  Reo 
showroom.  They  are  everywhere* 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.,  General  Sales  Agents  for  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Reo  the  Fifth 

The  1913  Series 

$1,095 


30-35 

Horsepower 
Wheel  Base— 
112  inches 
Tires— 

34x4  inches 
Center 
Control 
15  Roller 
Bearings 
Demountable 
Rims 

Three  Electric 
Li  ghts 
190  Drop 
Forgings 
Made  with 
5  and  2 
Passenger 
Bodies 


(155) 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.  We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  cover,  windshield, 
gas  tank  for  headlights,  speedometer,  self-starter,  extra  rim  and  brackets — all  for  SIOO  extra  (list  price  $170). 
(Gray  &  Davis  Electric  Lighting  and  Starting  System  at  an  extra  price,  if  wanted..) 
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THESE  CONSUMERS  CO-OPERATE. 

A  Co-operative  Buying  Club. 

In  reply  to  your  first  editorial  of 
March  7,  on  page  356,  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  employes  of  the  Flatbush  Gas 
Company,  to  the  number  of  60,  have  had 
in  operation  for  the  past  two  Winters, 
a  sort  of  co-operative  association,  which 
disposes  of  butter,  eggs,  honey  and 
maple  syrup  to  its  members.  The  plan 
is  that  each  member  gives  the  buyer 
notice  of  his  wants  for  the  previous 
week,  and  that  amount  is  ordered.  We 
deal  with  one  man  only.  The  butter  is 
shipped  in  wooden  boxes  holding  five 
pounds  each,  and  12  boxes  to  a  crate. 
The  extracted  honey  is  shipped  in  three- 
pound  cans,  the  comb  honey  in  neat 
one-pound  paper  boxes;  the  maple 
syrup  in  one-gallon  cans.  The  eggs  are 
shipped  by  the  crate. 

Our  plan  of  distribution  is  for  each 
man  to  deliver  his  own  order.  One 
man  does  the  buying  and  collecting  and 
the  dealing  out  of  the  products  is  done 
by  the  company’s  storekeeper.  The  sur¬ 
plus  from  each  week’s  sales  is  kept  un¬ 
til  there  is  enough  to  pay  express  charge 
on  a  shipment,  and  that  shipment  is 
sold  at  cost. 

Our  payments  to  the  producer  are 
about  $100  per  week.  I  have  never  seen 
the  shipper,  but  he  promised  to  send 
first-class  products,  and  I  promised  to 
pay.  The  plan  has  worked  fine ;  we 
have  always  received  good  articles  and 
he  has  always  received  his  money  the 
same  week  goods  were  shipped.  Per¬ 
haps  this  plan  is  not  elaborate  enough, 
but  it  is  one  way  of  getting  closer  to 
the  producer.  The  point  with  us  is 
that  we  get  better  products  at  a  lot 
lower  price.  Anyway,  if  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer  will  give  each  other 
a  square  deal  the  plan  will  work  out 
well. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  E.  c.  hollis. 


i  delivery  of  goods.  They  divided  that 
.  by  the  number  of  deliveries,  and  figured 
that  each  one  cost  the  company  about 
ten  cents.  Thus,  if  Smith  had  made 
the  company  deliver  goods  to  his  house 
100  times  during  the  year,  they  took  $10 
out  of  his  rebate.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  induce  stockholders  to  go  to  the 
store  and  carry  their  own  goods .  home, 
for  it  has  been  found  without  question 
that  the  cost  of  delivering  small  ar¬ 
ticles  is  one  of  the  chief  troubles  in 
the  high  cost  of  living.  This  Mont¬ 
clair  store  appears  to  have  found  a 
new  track,  and  is  giving  a  first-rate 
illustration  of  what  an  organized  com¬ 
pany  can  do.  If  this  store  can  cooper¬ 
ate  with  actual  producers  in  the  com¬ 
pany  to  buy  dairy  products,  vegetables 
and  fruits,  or  poultry  and  eggs,  it  can 
easily  be  seen  how  great  an  advantage 
it  will  prove  to  both  consumer  and 
producer. 


THE  GUFF  THAT  FAILED 

During  the  past  three  months  at  least 
fifty  people  have  sent  us  circulars  from 
the  Gardner  Nursery  Company.  Gard¬ 
ner  is  the  well  known  Blizzard  gentle¬ 
man — the  liberal  soul  who  wants  to 
make  you  a  present.  This  is  what  he 
says : 

Gift  for  Quick  Reply. 

A  personal  gift  will  go  to  you  by  return 
mail,  if  you  will  accept  our  offer  and  fill 
out  tbe  card  and  return  to  us  at  once,  pro¬ 
vided  you  have  not  already  done  so.  Have 
not  room  to  describe  the  gift  here,  but  it  is 
something  that  will  please  you  and  that 
every  member  of  the  family  can  use  the 
year'round.  If  you  want  it  put  an  x  here  (  ) . 

Accompanying  this  is  a  letter  con¬ 
taining  a  quality  of  guff  which  scores 
up  to  95  on  our  “scale  of  points” — 
within  one  point  of  the  high  score  of 
the  Luther  Burbank  Society.  It  is  fine 
guff,  but  somehow  it  does  not  attract  as 
it  used  to.  Most  people  are  growing 
wise.  For  example,  Gardner  sent  some 
of  his  “blizzard”  guff  down  to  a  reader 
in  Alabama.  You  can  judge  from  this 
letter  how  long  the  “blizzard”  blizzed : 

I  enclose  a  circular  received  to-day  from 
the  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  offering  me  a 
gift  ( ?)  in  exchange  for  ten  bucks.  It  ap¬ 
pears  “fishy”  as  a  proposition  in  any  sec¬ 
tion,  but  ’way  down  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
it  is  ridiculous :  In  the  first  place  no  spe¬ 
cial  varieties  are  named,  and  in  the  second 
place,  most  of  what  is  offered  would  not 
even  make  good  shade  trees  or  firewood  ;  to 


analyze  the  offer.  Cherries  are.  a  dead  fail¬ 
ure.  Apples,  excepting  several  inferior 
sorts,  are  ditto.  Plums,  certain  sorts  do 
well,  others  not.  Raspberries  are  not  worth 
the  room  they  occupy.  Asparagus  makes 
practically  nothing.  Rhubarb  is  practically 
worthless.  Flowering  plants,  evergreens 
and  shade  trees  are  ditto.  English  hazel¬ 
nut  has  been  tried  and  is  a  failure,  as  is 
the  Spanish  chestnut.  Currants  will  not 
bear  aud  seldom  survive.  Grapes  are  doubt¬ 
less  worthless,  as  few  aside  from  the  Ro- 
tundifolia  amount  to  anything  (native 
muscadine  type).  They  also  inclose  adver¬ 
tisement  of  —  — ,  which  I  subscribed  to 
to  get  an  egg  book  (and  got  soaked  on  both 
propositions),  and  they  evidently  furnished 
Gardner  their  “sucker  list,”  and  while  I 
doubtless  am  on  it,  yet  like  the  calf,  my 
sucker  days  are  over,  I  hope,  and  will  be 
glad  when  my  subscription  automatically 
terminates  itself  and  I  shall  not  be  alluded 
to  as  “One  of  Our  Folks”  and  be  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  valuable  ( ?)  propositions,  like 
the  above.  I  know  I  am  not  quite  as  big 
a  fool  as  I  look,  and  as  these  folks  never 
saw  me  nor  my  picture,  it  is  strange  they 
should  send  me  such  dope,  and  it  is  only- 
surprising  they  did  not  include  cranberries 
and  arctic  moss  in  their  offer,  with  a  polar 
bear  as  a  watch  dog,  a  few  penguins  for 
egg  producers  and  an  ermine  for  a  house 
pet,  with  plans  for  an  icehouse  and  direc¬ 
tions  for  storing.  Doubtless  plenty  of  suck¬ 
ers  will  take  the  hook.  m.  a.  p. 

No — not  as  many  as  you  think,  the 
“guff”  business  has  been  overdone  and 
we  think  Gardner  will  turn  off  his  bliz¬ 
zard  before  another  season.  You  see, 
we  are  very  hopeful  for  him. 


FERTILIZER  FOR  POTATOES. 

IT.  H.  8.,  Ferndale,  N.  IT. — How  many 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  acid  phosphate  should  be  used  on 
one  acre  of  potatoes,  also  how  much  fine 
ground  bone  and  muriate  of  potash  to  use 
in  connection  with  hen  droppings,  about 
1,000  to  1,200  pounds? 

Ans. — You  can  use  the  following 
combination:  450  pounds  nitrate  of 

soda,  1,200  pounds  acid  phosphate  and 
350  muriate  of  potash.  This  will  give 
about  seventy  pounds  nitrogen,  over  160 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  175  of  potash  to 
the  ton,  and  we  should  use  at  least  1,200 
pounds  per  acre.  This  is  not  the  best 
mixture,  for  those  chemicals  will  not 
drill  or  spread  well.  You  would  do  bet¬ 
ter  to  use  250  pounds  nitrate  and  200 
ptmnds  dried  blood  and  sulphate  in¬ 
stead  of  muriate  of  potash.  We  should 
complete  the  ton  of  hen  manure  by 
using  600  pounds  bone  and  200  of  muriate 
of  potash.  Be  sure  and  have  the  ma¬ 
nure  crushed  fine  and  sifted. 


'  When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


with  a  Cyclone  Tile  Ditching  Machine  and 
end  your  ditching  troubles  at  once.  When 
you’re  through  with  the  work  on  your  land 
you  can  earn  many  dollars  by  cutting  ditches 
for  your  neighbors.  The 


Tile  Ditching  Machine 


— cuts  tile  drains  quickly,  easily,  cheaply? 
—cuts  300  to  400  rods  of  ditch  in  a  single  day; 
—saves  its  cost  every  10  days  you  use  it; 

—is  guaranteed  to  live  up  to  all  our  claims 
and  save  enough  in  cutting  drains  to  pay 
for  the  tile  you  put  into  them; 

—price  places  it  within  reach  of  the  average 
farmer. 


You  know  the  benefits  and  advantages  de¬ 
rived  from  tile  drainage.  Don't  put  the 
matter  off  any  longer.  Hundreds  of  farm¬ 
ers  are  using  Cyclone  Ditchers  to  dig  their 
ditches.  You  ought  to  get  busy  with  a  Cy¬ 
clone  at  once.  A  Cyclone  will  do  for  you 
what  it  is  doing  for  hundreds  of  others. 


Write  A  Postal 

for  full  information  that  explains  how  you 
can  make  and  save  money  with  a  Cyclone 
Ditcher.  Address 


THE  4ESCHKE  MFG.  CO. 


A  Co-operative  Store. 

The  papers  report  the  first  year’s  op¬ 
erations  of  a  cooperative  store  at  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J.,  which  has  some  features 
out  of  the  ordinary.  A  men’s  club,  com¬ 
posed  largely  of  people  who  are  not 
supposed  to  worry  over  the  high  cost 
of  living,  started  the  store  as  an  ex¬ 
periment.  It  opened  last  May  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $6000  and  200  stock¬ 
holders.  A  stockholders’  meeting  was 
held  recently,  attended  by  314  members, 
and  they  received  in  addition  to  a  divi¬ 
dend  on  their  stock,  a  five  per  cent,  re¬ 
bate  on  the  gross  amount  of  their  pur¬ 
chases.  In  starting  the  store  a  general 
manager  was  engaged.  He  divided  his 
business  into  two  departments,  one  for 
groceries,  and  another  for  fruit  and 
vegetables.  A  meat  department  was 
added  lated.  The  object  was  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  middlemen  as  far  as  possible 
in  buying,  but  not  to  offer  such  low 
prices  as  to  drive  others  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  customers  paid  cash,  no 
credits  being  given.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  inspect  the  sources  from 
which  food  came;  they  looked  into  fac¬ 
tories,  bakeries  and  meat  stations,  and 
other  sources  of  supply,  and  bought 
nothing  except  sanitary  goods.  About 
one-third  of  the  customers  were  out¬ 
siders;  that  is,  not  members  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  These  gain  nothing  from  then- 
purchase  except  that  they  know  the 
goods  are  pure,  and  that  they  are  not 
cheated  in  weight.  The  store  is  not 
run  for  profit,  but  their  sales  at  starting 
amounted  to  $2500  a  month;  the  busi¬ 
ness  has  now  increased  to  three  times 
that  sum.  The  board  of  directors  de¬ 
clare  a  dividend  of  six  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  stock,  then  they  lay  aside  five 
per  cent,  of  the  earnings  for  a  reserve 
fund.  They  then  divided  up  what  was 
left  in  the  form  of  a  rebate  somewhat 
like  the  “divi”  which  was  mentioned  in 
our  recent  articles  on  English  coopera¬ 
tion.  They  figured  up  the  actual  pur¬ 
chases  by  each  stockholder  and  paid 
back  to  that  stockholder  five  per  cent, 
of  this  amount.  For  instance,  if  Smith 
bought  $500  worth  of  goods  during  the 
year,  they  handed  him  $25  in  addition 
to  his  dividends. 

Another  curious  charge  was  made. 
The  directors  figured  out  as  nearly  as 
they  could  the  actual  cost  of  making 


AI  Q  A  I  r  SECOND-HAND 

^UlvN  J/\LL  MOTOR  CARS 

You  Get  First  Choice  of 
the  Biggest  Automobile 
Bargains  of  the  Year 


Every  Spring  we  hold  a  quick  sale  of  our  entire  stock  of  second¬ 
hand  cars — the  one  big,  genuine  bargain  sale  of  the  year.  Prices 
are  rock-bottom,  and  buyers  get  heaped-up  value  for  little  money. 


When  we  announce  this  sale  in  New  York 
daily  papers,  New  York  people  always  rush  in  and 
get  first  pick  of  the  big  bargains.  That’s  hardly 
fair  to  people  outside  of  New  York.  So,  this  year, 
we  are  giving  you  first  chance.  We  shall  not 
advertise  this  sale  in  New  York  dailies  for  two 
weeks  :  you  know  about  it  now. 

So,  if  you  want  a  car  of  any  kind  or  size,  better 
see  our  stock  at  once  and  make  your  selection.  You 
can  select  a  car  and,  if  you  don’t  need  it  right  now, 
we’ll  hold  it  for  you  until  you  are  ready  to 
use  it. 

But  don’t  delay.  If  you  can’t  come  to  New 
York,  write  us.  Say  what  sort  of  a  car  you  want, 
how  much  horse-power  and  what  seating  capacity, 
and  we  will  tell  you  what  we  have. 


We  have  cars  of  many  makes  and  sizes — cars 
taken  as  part  payment  on  1913  Winton  Sixes. 
Every  car  a  bargain.  Many  of  them  have  been 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  repainted,  and  are  as 
perfect  as  new  cars  costing  twice  as  much. 

The  reputation  of  the  Winton  Company  for 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  is  back  of  every  car  we 
sell.  We  are  the  oldest  automobile  manufacturing 
company  in  America,  and  any  banker  can  tell  you 
how  responsible  we  are.  You  can  count  on  a 
square  deal  every  time  you  do  business  with  us. 
Some  of  our  very  best  customers  are  those  whose 
first  car  was  one  of  our  second-hand  bargains.  We 
know  that  if  you  get  one  of  these  cars,  we  shall 
get  a  satisfied  customer,  and  you  will  get  a  mighty 
good  car  at  a  mighty  low  price.  ' 


Come  in  this  week  if  you  can.  If  you  can’t  come, 
write.  We  want  you  to  have  one  of  these  splendid  cars. 


The  Winton  Motor  Car  Company 

Manufacturer  of  Automobiles 

Broadway  at  70th  Street,  New  York 


1913. 
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A  Faker  at  Large. 

I  want  to  tell  you  what  happened  to 
me  and  a  good  many  of  our  farm 
neighbors.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago  a 
man  was  traveling  around  this  neigh¬ 
borhood,  advertising  a  spraying  chemi¬ 
cal,  which  he  called  Camura,  and  he 
claimed  that  this  chemical  came  from 
Japan  and  was  dug  6,000  feet  beneath 
the  earth.  The  color  of  it  looks  like 
ground  bluestone.  He  said  to  use  an 
ounce  of  this  stuff  (Camura)  to  every 
25  gallons  of  water,  and  let  it  stand 
for  96  hours,  and  then  it  would  turn 
red  and  would  be  ready  for  use.  He 
said  dip  white  potatoes  in  it  and  let 
potatoes  stand.  10  minutes,  and  after 
planted  they  would  not  be  interfered 
with  by  bugs  or  any  other  kind  of 
insects  or  disease.  For  sweet  potatoes 
dip  in  same  liquid  and  they  would  be 
out  of  danger  of  black-rot  and  any 
other  disease.  As  a  spray  it  was  good 
for  the  scale,  blight,  rust,  leaf-curl  and 
for  all  kinds  of  fungus  diseases.  We 
think  he  is  a  swindler  or  faker.  He 
was  charging  25  cents  an  ounce  for  it. 
Let  me  know  something  about  this  mat¬ 
ter.  j.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  man  is  a  fake  from 
Fakeville.  No  use  fooling  with  him  or 
his  stuff.  Let  him  alone ! 


Indoor  Farm  Closets. 

A.  V.j  New  York. — I  have  seen  in  various 
farm  journals  advertisements  describing  a 
new  process  which  will  serve  to  eliminate 
the  dangers  encountered  in  rural  districts 
where  the  old-style  country  privy  is  still 
in  use.  In  appearance,  this  toilet  is  the 
same  as  any  modern  one  where  water  is 
used  to  flush  with,  but  in  this  case  the 
waste  is  consumed  by  the  action  of  two 
or  more  chemicals  which  are  stored  in  the 
base  of  the  object.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  such  a  device  would  be  practical 
and  serviceable  enough  to  install. 

L.  G.  T.,  Black  Creek,  N.  Y. — We  expect 
to  build  this  Summer  and  had  planned  on 
a  bath  room.  We  are  not  sure  we  could 
keep  water  pipes  from  freezing  in  Winter 
with  the  flush  closet  and  wondered  if  this 
would  not  take  its  place  very  well.  In 
buying  the  deodorizer  they  speak  of,  would 
they  not  have  an  opportunity  to  charge 
an  exorbitant  price  for  it  after  they  are 
onee  purchased  and  in  running  order? 

Ans — So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the 
circular  sent,  the  devise  mentioned  con¬ 
sists  essentially  of  a  commode  ventilated 
by  means  of  a  small  pipe  to  the  house 
chimney,  and  of  sufficient  size  to  hold 
a  small  quantity  of  some  disinfecting 
solution.  This  indoor  closet  seems  to 
us  an  excellent  one  in  principle,  though 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  con¬ 
venience  it  affords  could  not  be  secured 
at  somewhat  smaller  cost.  It  cannot 
fully  replace  the  water  closet,  since  it 
must  be  emptied  by  hand  at  more  or 
less  frequent  intervals,  but  it  has  the 
advantage  of  disinfecting  its.  contents, 
and  an  efficient  solution  for  this  purpose 
could  be  cheaply  prepared  at  home  or 
by  any  druggist.  The  detached  privy, 
which  can  be  reached  by  women  and 
children  often  only  by  wading  through 
snow  and  storm,  and  a  visit  to  which 
was  once  characterized  by  an  eminent 
physician  as  tantamount  to  being  buf¬ 
feted  by  Satan  for  a  season,  is  a  relic 
of  barbarism  which  should  not  be  tol¬ 
erated  in  an  American  home.  If  run¬ 
ning  water  is  not  at  farm,  a  lead-lined 
or  galvanized  iron  tank  in  the  attic, 
supplied  from  the  roof,  furnishes  a 
cheap  and  thoroughly  practical  source 
of  supply,  and  a  cesspool  or  a  septic 
tank  will  care  for  the  effluent.  If  this 
cannot  be  afforded,  a  water-tight  vault 
of  cement  or  brick  should  be  accesible 
directly  from  some  room  of  the  house, 
and  a  supply  of  dry  loam  or  road  dust 
should  be  kept  at  hand,  and  enough 
placed  in  the  vault  from  time  to  time 
to  absorb  all  liquids-  Such  a  vault  need 
not  be  at  all  offensive,  as  dry  loam  is 
an  excellent  absorbent  and  deodorizer, 
and  its  contents  may  be  utilized  as  fer¬ 
tilizer  when  they  are  removed.  All  privy 
vaults  should  be  made  inaccessible  to 
flies,  which  may  carry  the  germs  of  ty¬ 
phoid  fever  from  them  to  the  food  in 
the  house. _ m.  b.  d. 

The  I^ondon  Gardeners’  Chronicle  re¬ 
ports  that  timber  suitable  for  clog  soles 
Is  in  increasing  demand,  showing  a  larger 
use  of  this  footwear  in  certain  lines  of 
industry.  Birch  and  alder  are  favorite 
timber  for  this  purpose,  though  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  sycamore,  willow,  liorsechestnut 
and  lime  are  used.  Clogs  or  wooden  soled 
shoes  are  worn  by  dyers  and  other  factory 
workers  who  stand  on  wet  floors ;  we  see 
tnem  daily  near  THE  R.  N.-Y.  office  worn 
u.v  the  men  _  employed  in  some  great  ice 
cream  factories.  They  are  more  comforta- 
me  than  sabots,  because  the  thick  wooden 
nfls  a  leather  upper,  and  they  are 
j'ght,  warm  and  dry.  Some  gardeners  find 
them  convenient  for  working  among  flowers 
mid  truck  crops  in  heavy  dew. 


Preparing  for  Corn. 

I  have  several  acres  of  ground  that  had 
not  been  plowed  for  10  years  until  last 
Spring,  I  put  it  in  sorghum  for  stock  feed ; 
sowed  rye  and  Hairy  vetch  in  last  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Both  are  now  looking  well.  I  wish 
to  put  in  corn  in  the  Spring.  Part  of  the 
land  is  very  good  and  part  of  it  is  a 
little  thin.  Would  you  advise  using  any 
fertilizer  with  the  rye  and  vetch?  I  have 
some  stable  manure  I  could  put  on  the 
thin  places.  j.  a,  s. 

We  should  put  the  manure  on  the  thin 
places  this  Winter.  When  the  vetch  has 
made  good  size,  and  in  time  for  corn 
planting,  plow  the  whole  thing  under  and 
use  a  good  brand  of  corn  fertilizer  in  the 
hill.  _ 

Ohio  Conditions. 

We  are  now  getting  10  cents  per  pound 
for  hens  and  young  roosters,  22  cents  per 
dozen  for  eggs,  25  cents  per  pound  for  but¬ 
ter.  These  are  prices  paid  by  local  retail 
grocers  in  this  city.  I  understand  that  the 
buying  price  paid  by  retailers  to  farmers 
for  potatoes  is  50  cents  per  bushel.  Corn 
is  being  sold  by  our  farmers  to  local  buy¬ 
ers  for  50  cents  per  bushel.  Wheat  is 
bringing  .$1  per  bushel;  hay,  from  $12  to 
$15  per  ton  depending  on  quality  and  kind, 
pure  Timothy  ranging  higher  in  price  than 
any  other.  Loose  Alfalfa  hay  can  be 
bought  from  farmers  at  $14  per  ton,  corn 
fodder  at  20  cents  per  shock,  purchaser 
hauling  same.  Horses,  hogs  and  cattle  all 
high.  Farm  sales  are  now  going  on  and 
high  prices  are  being  realized  for  stock. 


etc.,  sold  at  farmers’  sales,  and  almost 
all  purchases  are  paid  In  cash.  But  little 
Is  raised  in  this  section,  the  principal  farm 
crop  being  corn  and  wheat  and  cloverseed, 
the  buying  price  of  the  latter  from  the 
farmer  being  $10  per  bushel  this  Spring 
and  clover  seed  is  being  sold  by  the  deal¬ 
ers  for  from  $11  to  $12  per  bushel.  There 
is  quite  a  large  amount  of  hay  raised,  most 
of  which  is  used  and  sold  locally  and  hay 
has  been  a  high  price  for  several  years 
past.  Horses  are  bringing  all  the  way 
from  $100  to  $300  each;  milch  cows,  from 
$40  to  $70  each  ;  hogs  are  selling  extremely 
high,  but  few  sheep  are  raised  or  handled 
in  this  county.  u  b.  y. 

Chillicothe,  O. 


Storing  Mangeis. 

I  wish  to  raise  mangel  beets  for  feed, 
and  yet  I  have  no  adequate  place  to  keep 
them  during  the  Winter.  Can  I  send  a 
quantity  of  them  through  my  cutter  and 
into  my  silo  along  with  the  corn?  If  not, 
what  is  a  good  method  of  storing  them 
without  cellar  room  ?  w.  E.  b. 

Bluetnont,  Va. 

We  never  heard  of  cutting  mangels  into 
the  silo  and  doubt  if  the  plan  would  work. 
The  large  pieces  of  mangle  would  be  likely 
to  let  too  much  air  into  the  silage.  Crush¬ 
ing  the  mangels  might  do  better,  but  the 
plan  seems  doubtful.  Has  anyone  tried  it? 
How  would  you  store  mangels  without  a 
cellar?  _ 


Bricklayer  or  Farmer. 

P.  T.  B.  on  page  102  wants  to  know  if 
he  can  make  a  success  at  farming.  It 
depends  in  part  how  tired  you  are  of  brick¬ 
laying  and  how  much  stick-to-itiveness  you 
will  have  after  a  season  or  two  of  back 
aching  and  back-breaking  labor  and  numer¬ 
ous  failures.  Do  you  love  to  see  things 
grow?  Are  you  interested  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  even  of  weeds?  Is  it  any  pleasure  to 


see  an  animal,  as  a  calf,  increase  in  weight 
and  intelligence?  Do  you  want  to  learn 
how  to  circumvent  the  cutworm  and  apple- 
tree  borer?  Do  you  want  to  learn  how  to 
get  water  for  your  potato  tubers  when  it 
will  not  rain  for  four  weeks?  Then  take 
a  farm.  Don't  begin  until  you  are 
ready.  Have  the  boy  begin  his  agricul¬ 
tural  course  first.  If  he  is  interested  and 
will  remain  so  you  will  succeed  and  will 
have  accomplished  something  worth  while. 
But  you  will  have  to  work  just  as  hard 
as  where  you  are,  and  will  not  have  as 
much  money  at  the  end  of  the  year  at 
least  for  a  few  years.  The  money  question 
is  not  the  side  that  will  give  you  the  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  change  of  occupation.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  has  taken  up  farming 
after  passing  the  50-year  milestone.  Suc¬ 
cess  is  largely  a  matter  of  personality. 
Success  also  is  not  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents,  but  the  accomplishment  of  something 
worth  while.  Perhaps  bricklaying  is  where 
your  success  lies.  Herbert  w.  denio. 


Sod  for  Potatoes. 

IF.  T.,  La  Grangeville,  N.  Y. — I  have 
about  five  acres  loose  sod  plowed  last  Fall 
and  wish  to  plant  potatoes  on  it  this 
Summer.  In  your  opinion  do  you  advise 
a  second  plowing  this  Spring,  or  let  it  lie 
and  get  the  seed  on  top  of  the  sod,  as  I 
have  heard  the  latter  method  results  very 
satisfactorily?  Fertilizer  analyzing  am¬ 
monia,  4%  ;  potash,  10%  ;  phosphoric  acid, 
7%,  which  we  intend  to  apply  at  rate 
of  500  pounds  per  acre ;  do  you  advise 
adding  chicken  manure,  as  we  have  plenty? 

Ans. — From  our  own  experience  we  would 
not  try  to  replow  this  sod  now.  It  will 
be  very  hard  to  fit  it  for  potatoes,  as  it 
will  be  cloddy  and  lumpy.  We  should  fit 
the  upper  surface  well  and  plant  the  pota¬ 
toes  down  into  the  old  sod.  Hen  manure 
has  given  us  surprising  results  on  potatoes. 
We  should  scatter  it  over  hill  or  drill  after 
planting  and  cultivate  in. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


Nearly  Half  the  New  Cars 
Use  Goodyears 


Nearly  half  the  cars  which  are  built 
this  year  will  be  equipped  with  Good¬ 
year  tires. 

At  the  New  York  Show,  nearly  half 
the  show  cars  had  Goodyear  equipment. 


Think  of  that — almost  as  many  Good- 
years  as  all  other  tires  together. 

And  far  more  cars  are  now  running 
on  Goodyears  than  on  any  other  tire 
in  the  world. 


What  Led  to  This  Condition? 


It  Is  well  to  ask  what  led  to  this 
condition. 

There  must  lie,  somewhere,  some 
immense  economy.  For  men  in 
these  days  keep  good  track  of  tire 
mileage. 

And  the  result  is  this: 

In  the  past  year  alone, more  Good¬ 
year  tires  have  been  sold  than  in  the 
previous  12  years  put  together. 

Two  Savings 

Two  features  in  No-Rim-Cut  tires 
mean  an  enormous  saving. 

One  is  the  device  which  makes 
rim-cutting  Impossible.  Without 
that  device — with  the  old-type  tire — 
23%  of  all  tires  become  rim-cut. 

The  other  is  the  fact  that  these 
patent  tires  are  10%  oversize. 

That  10%  oversize,  under  average 


conditions,  adds  25%  to  the  tire 
mileage. 

Non-Skid  Treads 

Then  we  invented  a  Non-Skid 
tread  which  excels  every  other  non- 
skid. 

It’s  a  double-thick  tread,  made  of 
very  tough  rubber,  filled  with  deep- 
cut  blocks.  It  grasps  the  road-sur¬ 
face  with  a  bull-dog  grip. 

This  thick,  tough  tread  is  im¬ 
mensely  enduring.  And  the  blocks 
spread  out  so  the  strains  are  distrib¬ 
uted  just  as  with  smooth-tread  tires. 

This  long-lived  Non-Skid  became 
at  once  the  favorite  Winter  Tire. 

Any  Man  Can  See 

Any  man  at  one  glance  can  see 
these  advantages. 


You  can  see  why  these  tires  can’f 
rim-cut.  You  can  see  the  oversize. 
And  you  know  without  telling  that 
these  things  save  money. 

Then  this  tire,  remember,  is  the 
final  result  of  14  years  spent  in  tire 
building.  For  14  years  the  ablest 
of  experts  have  here  worked  to 
solve  your  tire  problems. 

About  2,000,000  Goodyear  tires 
have  now  been  tested  out.  As  a 
result,  these  tires  far  outsell  any 
other  tire  in  the  world. 

You  who  pay  tire  bills  should  find 
out  the  reason.  Make  a  test  of  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires 


Write  for  the  Goodyear  Tire  Book 
—  14th -year  edition.  It  tells  all 
known  ways  to  economize  on  tires. 


AKRON  OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.— Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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BROOM  CORN  MARKET, 

The  picture  at  Fig.  135,  page  419,  gives 
a  scene  on  the  broom  corn  market  in 
Liberal,  Kansas.  It  is  said  that  this  town 
is  possibly  the  first,  or  in  any  event  the 
second,  broom  corn  market  in  the  United 
States.  It  happens  that  large  quantities 
of  the  crop  are  grown  in  the  vicinity. 
Several  hundred  cars  of  broom  material 


are  usually  stored  at  Liberal,  waiting  for 
a  favorable  market.  Other  big  markets 
are  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  and  Wichita. 
In  February  the  market  for  broom  corn 
offered  $50  to  $70  a  ton,  and  farmers  de¬ 
cided  to  hold  for  $100.  We  see  in  the 
picture  how  the  crop  is  brought  to  town. 
Here  is  material  enough  in  sight  for 
thousands  of  housewives  to  do  their 
duty. 


PROPAGATING  ASPARAGUS  SPRENGERI. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  best  way  to  start 
Asparagus  Sprengeri  ?  I  have  tried  to 
start  a  new  plant  from  a  six-year-old  stock, 
but  have  not  been  successful.  c.  d.  w. 

The  inquirer  does  not  say  how  he  tried 
to  start  the  new  plant,  or  whether  he  re¬ 
fers  to  increasing  plants  by  propagation. 
Asparagus  Sprengeri  is  easily  propagated 
by  division  of  the  crown,  and  also  by  seed, 
which  germinates  quite  quickly  when  fresh 
from  the  seed  ball,  taking  longer — four  to 
six  weeks  when  dried  out.  Divide  your  old 


plant,  potting  with  sufficient  drainage,  and 
water  rather  sparingly  until  good  growth 
starts,  after  which  the  divisions  should 
grow  along  briskly  and  make  nice  plants. 
When  growing  well  a  little  bone  meal  will 
stimulate  them. 


Gkaftino  Wax. — One  pound  of  rosin,  two 
ounces  tallow,  melt  slowly  together,  then 
remove  from  stove  and  add  three  ounces 
of  alcohol  for  warm  weather  and  four 
ounces  for  cold  weather.  Should  be  like 
table  syrup ;  can  be  put  on  with  paddle  or 
brush  to  tip  the  ends  of  graft.  n.  k.  s. 


More  and 
Better  Potatoes 

* 

Maine  raises  twice  as  many 
potatoes  per  acre  as  the  average 
yield  of  the  United  States  and 
33  per  cent,  more  per  acre  than  any 
other  state. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Maine 
did  not  lead  in  yields  and  was  only  a  little  above  the  average. 


The  Maine  potato  growers  have  been  alert  to  introduce  the  best  methods 
of  increasing  the  crop.  Fertilizers  have  received  special  attention.  The 
common  practice  is  to  use  a  ton  per  acre,  containing  3  to  4  per  cent,  nitrogen, 
6  to  7  per  cent,  phosphate  acid,  and  10  per  cent. 


Chicago,  Monadnock  Block 
Atlanta.  Umpire  Bldg. 


"New  Orleans,  Whitney  Central  Bank  Bldg. 
Savannah,  Bank  &  Trust  Bldg. 


San  Francisco 


This  provides  enough  plant  food  in 
available  form  to  raise  tubers  as  well 
as  tops  and  leaves  a  fair  residue  of 
minerals  for  the  crops  following. 

Potash  controls  the  starch  forma¬ 
tion.  There  must  be  enough  so  that 
the  plant  will  have  plenty  at  its  dispo¬ 
sal  during  the  few  weeks  in  which 


the  tubers  are  forming.  Right  then 

Potash  Pays. 

On  muck  lands  use  200  lbs.  mu¬ 
riate  or  sulfate  of  potash  per  acre. 
Another  formula  for  muck  or  peat 
soils  is  1-5-10  at  the  rate  of  1000  to 
2000  lbs.  per  acre. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Free  Pamphlet 
Containing  Profitable  Formulas 

We  sell  potash  in  any  quantity 
from  one  200-lb.  bag  up. 


GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc.,  42  Broadway,  New  York 
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Weather  conditions  are  unsettled,  being 
poor  for  meadows  owing  to  the  slight  fall 
of  snow.  Hay  is  being  sold  for  about  .$14 
per  ton.  Buckwheat  60  to  70  cents  per 
bushel.  Eggs  22 ;  butter,  30  to  35  ;  cheese, 
20.  Not  many  potatoes  raised  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity.  Several  auctions  are  being  held 
around  here  and  Glen,  N.  Y.  Roads  are 
generally  blocked  with  the  exception  of  the 
main  ones.  Farmers  have  been  hauling 
their  hay  to  Sprakers  while  the  weather 
permitted.  Cows  are  selling  for  from  $50 
to  $60  per  head.  Horses  are  about  $10 
to  $15  per  head  lower  than  in  January. 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  w.  l. 

For  the  last  few  days  hay  has  been 
slowly  declining  in  price.  Following  are  the 
prices  being  paid  to  the  farmers  on  the 
city  market :  Eggs,  25  to  30 ;  chickens, 
dressed,  20  to  22 ;  chickens,  live,  18  to 
20 ;  Alfalfa,  $12  to  $15 ;  Timothy,  $14  to 
$16;  straw,  $11  to  $12;  potatoes,  70  to 
75 ;  apples,  50  to  $1 ;  turnips,  35  to  40 ; 
cabbage,  $3  and  $4  per  ton  ;  Winter  squash, 
three  to  four  cents  per  pound ;  butter,  28 
to  32 ;  onions,  50  cents ;  carrots,  50  to 
55 ;  pork,  10  and  11%  ;  veal,  12  to  13 ;  beef, 
eight  to  nine.  E.  N.  c. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Just  now,  the  end  of  February,  the  sleigh¬ 
ing  is  good ;  several  days  ago  we  had  a 
good  fall  of  snow  followed  by  several 
hours’  rain ;  then  several  inches  more  of 
snow  and  again  a  light  rainfall.  The  snow 
is  consequently  heavy,  and  does  not  drift. 
Farmers  ax-e  taking  advantage  of  this  con¬ 
dition  and  are  getting  wood  into  town  as 
fast  as  possible.  Local  buyers  are  paying 
the  following  prices :  Hay,  loose,  $17  ton  ; 
hay,  baled,  $14 ;  straw,  oats,  $13 ;  buck¬ 
wheat,  75  ;  wheat,  $1.10  ;  barley,  80  ;  corn. 
65;  potatoes,  75;  oats,  40;  wood,  four- 
foot  lengths,  $5  a  cord.  Oat  straw  retails 
at  85  cents  per  100 ;  hay  retails  $1  per 
100 ;  wood,  retail,  four-foot  lengths,  $6.50 
cord  ;  wood,  one-foot  lengths,  $2.50  a  cord. 
So  far,  not  much  wood  received,  c.  l.  j. 

Johnstown,  N.  Y, 

For  a  few  days  we  had  the  mercury 
eight  degrees  below  zero,  which  made  the 
ice  men  smile  and  gave  them  a  little  ice ; 
then  it  soared  to  60  and  made  us  think 
that  Spring  had  come.  We  have  a  light  fall 
of  snow  to-day  but  not  enough  for  sleigh¬ 
ing.  No  logs  drawn  to  the  mill  as  yet. 
Farmers  busy  cutting  wood  for  year’s  sup¬ 
ply,  hauling  manure,  trimming  fruit  trees. 
Stock  is  doing  very  well.  Milch  cows  are 
selling  very  high  at  public  sales.  The 
fair  people  are  indignant  in  regard  to  the 
bill  in  the  Legislature  to  withhold  the  ap¬ 
propriation  for  county  fairs.  I  think  this 
is  a  shame,  to  preach  and  plead  that  the 
farmer  is  so  essential  and  the  mainstay 
of  the  nation,  and  then  deprive  him  of  this 
right  he  has  had  for  years.  If  it  is  with¬ 
held  we  can  have  no  fairs.  Butter,  30 
cents;  eggs,  20;  pork,  8;  veal,  9%;  lambs, 
8 ;  potatoes,  60 ;  cabbage,  $3 ;  hay,  $14. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  e.  t.  b. 

Hay,  $7  per  ton ;  wheat,  $1.02 ;  corn, 
45 :  oats,  30 ;  potatoes,  75 ;  apples,  50 ; 
butter,  25 ;  eggs,  IS ;  chickens,  12 ;  ducks, 
12;  turkeys,  12;  .geese,  12.  Dairy  cows 
are  selling  from  $30  up  to  $86  at  auctions. 

Cardington,  O.  C.  e.  m. 

Farmers  in  this  section  are  all  eager 
to  start  farm  work  just  as  soon  as  the 
present  cold  wave  passes  over.  There  are 
more  auctions  than  usual  and  consequently 
more  moving.  Good  grade  cows  are  bring¬ 
ing  $75  to  $100.  Horses,  $100 ;  good 
horses,  $150  to  $200 ;  mule  teams  about 
$400.  Potatoes,  80 ;  mixed  hay,  $16.50 ; 
good  hay,  $18 ;  butter,  creamery,  40 ;  but¬ 
ter,  farmers’,  32 ;  eggs,  20  ;  poultry,  16 ; 
pigs  six  and  eight  weeks  old,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Middletown,  Del.  d.  a.  p. 


OHIO  NOTES. 

The  Clark  County  Fish  and  Game  Pro¬ 
tective  Association,  started  four  years  ago, 
is  the  largest  organization  of  its  kind  iu 
America.  Its  membership  at  present  is 
1,200. 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  caused  the 
highest  mortality  rate  in  Ohio  during  the 
past  year  according  to  the  figures  contained 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health.  Out  of  214  cases  reported,  death 
resulted  in  126,  or  58.83  per  cent.  In¬ 
fantile  paralysis  claimed  96  victims  out 
of  304  cases  reported,  typhoid  fever,  304 
out  of  3,042  reported ;  whooping  cough,  96 
out  of  4,148  cases  reported ;  measles 
claimed  142  out  of  14,024  eases,  while 
scarlet  fever  claimed  241  out  of  7,057 
cases. 

The  Ohio  State  Builder's  Exchange  has 
decided  to  petition  the  Legislature  for  the 
erection  of  a  trade  school  at  the  Ohio 
State  University.  Their  action  was 
prompted  by  the  marked  scarcity  of  skilled 
mechanics. 

Ohio  had  two  exhibits  at  the  National 
Lorn  Exposition,  one  from  the  Experiment 
Station  and  the  other  from  the  University. 
Prof.  -C.  S.  Plumb  represented  the  Uni¬ 
versity  with  his  extensive  wool  and  wool 
products  exhibit. 

Cold  storage  interests  of  the  State  are 
strongly  opposed  to  the  McDermott  bill 
which  limits  the  period  of  storage  to  90 
days. 

In  1900  the  rural  population  of  Ohio 
was  2,159,163,  the  city  population,  1,998,- 
382.  When  the  decade  closed,  the  rural 
population  had  decreased  57,185  while  the 
urban  population  increased  650,000.  This 
makes  now  a  greater  population  in  the 
cities  than  in  the  country. 

In  the  future  the  people  of  Ohio  will 
know  the  day  after  election  the  unofficial 
results  throughout  the  State  because  of  the 
passage  of  the  Bernstein  bill  requiring 
county  boards  of  elections  to  report  re¬ 
turns  to  the  Secretary  of  State  within  24 
hours  after  the  polls  close. 

Bulletin  16  of  the  State  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  just  issued  outlines  the  peat  deposits 
of  the  State,  their  position  and  the  methods 
by  which  they  can  be  handled  to*  get  best 
results.  G.  b.  e. 

Ohio. 


THE  RURAL* 

PEACH  PROSPECTS  STILL  GOOD. 

At  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  New  Brunswick  it  is  as¬ 
serted  that  many  statements  which  have 
appeared  in  regard  to  the  advanced  condi¬ 
tion  of  fruit  buds  and  the  great  danger 
of  injury  to  the  coming  season’s  crop  are 
misleading  when  applied  to  New  Jersey 
conditions.  It  has  been  reported  that  some 
fruit  growers  have  attempted  to  prevent 
the  early  blooming  of  their  trees  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  ice  to  their  roots.  If  these 
reports  are  true,  says  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion’s  statement,  such  growers  are  wasting 
their  money  and  efforts  because  the  chill¬ 
ing  or  actual  freezing  of  the  roots  will 
not  prevent  the  development  of  the  buds 
if  the  surrounding  air  conditions  are  warm 
enough  to  promote  growth.  The  statement 
continues  : 

“The  peach  is  the  only  fruit  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  that  is  in  the  slightest  danger  of 
Winter  .injury  owing  to  the  advanced  con¬ 
dition  of  the  buds.  Recent  examinations  of 
buds  from  Hunterdon  and  Cumberland 
counties  show  a  small  percentage  of  in¬ 
jured  buds  upon  weak  trees  and  tender 
varieties,  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  af¬ 
fect  the  crop.  Furthermore  the  buds  have 
already  successfully  resisted  temperatures 
as  low  as  nine  and  10  degrees  Fahrenheit 
since  the  warm  days  of  January,  and  it 
seen.s  unlikely  that  lower  temperatures 
than  this  will' now  occur  within  the  State. 
The  only  danger  now  lies  in  further  ab¬ 
normally  warm  weather,  which  may  cause 
the  buds  to  bloom  unusually  early  and 
be  exposed  to  frost.  The  time  for  spraying 
the  trees  with  lime  sulphur  to  control  the 
scale  and  leaf  curl  will  be  at  hand  as 
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soon  as  temperatures  are  above  freezing 
throughout  the  day.  Peach  growers  are 
advised  to  add  milk  of  lime  to  their  lime 
sulphur  mixtures  to  make  the  twigs  and 
branches  of  the  trees  white  as  this  may 
retard  blooming  somewhat.  The  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  peach  orchards  have  now 
produced  three  successive  crops  and  the 
prospects  for  a  fourth  crop  are  exceedingly 
good.”  _  T.  D.  H. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARM  BUREAU’S  PLANS. 

Mercer  County  Farm  Bureau  plans  for 
a  busy  Spring  and  Summer.  The  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  organization  has  planned  many 
movements  which  are  calculated  to  be  of 
great  help  and  assistance  to  farmers.  Soil 
improvement  'nil!  be  taken  up  first.  In 
connection  with  this  subject,  a  letter  has 
been  sent  by  J.  H.  Ilankinson,  agent  of 
the  bureau,  to  farmers  throughout  the 
county.  Aside  from  soil  improvement,  corn 
growing  will  also  be  given  much  attention. 
The  corn  clubs  formed  by  school  boys  last 
year  proved  successful,  and  this  season  it 
is  proposed  to  gpve  the  boys  more  en¬ 
couragement.  It  is  planned  that  four  clubs 
be  organized  in  the  county.  The  fathers 
of  the  boys  participating  in  the  contest  will 
give  their  sons  an  acre  of  ground  for  ex¬ 
perimental  purposes.  Aside  from  plowing 
the  soil,  the  boys  will  do  all  of  the  work 
in  connection  with  the  growing  of  corn. 
The  crop  will  be  judged  as  follows :  30 
points  for  yield;  30  points  for  profit;  20 
points  for  exhibit,  and  20  points  for  com¬ 
position.  Agent  Ilankinson,  in  his  letter 
to  the  farmers  says : 

“The  cooperative  work  of  the  Mercer 
County  Farm  Bureau  this  first  season  will 
be  soil  improvement.  The  bureau  believes 
that  the  greatest  room  for  soil  improvement 
lies  in  correcting  unfavorable  soil  condi¬ 


tions  through  increasing  the  supply  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  in  the  soil.  This  means 
growing  heavier  sods,  more  cover  crops, 
catch  crops  and  applying  manure  as  soon 
a»  made.  It  means  the  correction  of  acid 
conditions  so  that  clover  and  Alfalfa  will 
grow  better.  In  short  it  means  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  digestive  powers  of  the 
soil.  To  this  end  farmers  in  each  com¬ 
munity  will  carry  on  several  field  demon¬ 
strations.  It  is  recommended  that  as  many 
as  possible  join  in  the  work.  First — 
Demonstration  to  show  the  value  of  cor¬ 
recting  acid  soil  conditions.  Two  acres, 
one  limed  at  the  rate  of  15  bushels  of 
stone  lime  properly  slaked  and  evenly 
spread,  or  at  the  rate  of  2,000-  pounds  of 
finely  ground  limestone.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  this  lime  be  spread  before  the 
Spring  work  begins  on  sod  or  grain  fields 
which  will  not  be  plowed  this  year.  One 
acre  unlimed  as  a  check. 

“Second — Demonstration  to  show  the 
value  of  inoculating  red  clover  with  nitro¬ 
gen  gathering  bacteria.  Two  acres,  one 
acre  in  which  the  seed  has  been  inoculated 
and  sown  on  the  ground  as  soon  as  the 
ground  has  cracked  open  and  harrowed  in 
with  a  light  harrow.  One  acre  uninocu¬ 
lated  as  a  check. 

“Third — Demonstration  to  show  the 
value  of  top  dressing  sod,  largely  grass. 
One  acre  top-dressed  with  a  fertilizer 
formula  containing  :  900  pounds  nitrate  of 
soda,  900  pounds  acid  phosphate,  preferably 
16  per  cent.,  and  200  pounds  murite  of 
potash. 

“This  fertilizer  should  be  applied  with  a 
drill  or  by  hand  as  soon  as  it  is  possible 
to  get  on  the  ground  in  the  Spring,  at  the 
rate  of  300  pounds  per  acre.  This  mix¬ 
ture  will  not  work  through  a  drill  if  it 
is  allowed  to  stand  after  mixing,  unless 
dryer  is  added.”  d.  t.  h. 


Direct  from 
the  Factory 
to  You  for 


And  This  is  What  I  Mean  By  My  Guarantee: 

I  will  ship  you  any  Buggy  or  Harness  in  my  catalog  and  let  you  use 
it  right  on  the  road  for  30  days  and  submit  it  to  any  reasonable  test  in 
actual  use.  If  it  is  not  exactly  as  my  catalog  states,  I  will  refund  every 
cent  of  your  money  and  pay  the  freight  both  ways  besides.  And  there 
won’t  be  any  argument  about  it  either. 


BOHON’S 


BUGGIES 


Are  Sold  Direct  From  Factory  to  You 

That  means  that  I  have  cut  out  all  heavy  and  unnecessary  selling  expense.  I  have 
no  agents,  no  dealers,  no  salesmen.  My  only  traveling-man  is  my  catalog,  and  Uncle 
Sam’s  mail  brings  it  to  you  at  only  2c  a  trip.  All  wholesalers’,  jobbers’  and  retailers’ 
profits  are  cut  out  and  the  saving  given  to  you  in  my  rock  bottom  prices.  You  can’t  buy 
a  better  Buggy  for  the  same  money  nor  as  good  a  Buggy  for  less  money  anywhere 
in  the  world.  You  can  easily  see  how  by  being  satisfied  with  my  factory  profit  (which 
is  all  I  would  get  if  I  sold  to  the  dealer),  I  can  sell  you  a  Buggy  at  a  saving  of  from 
$25  to  $50.  As  to  the  quality  of  it,  need  I  say  more  than  my  guarantee  states?  Just  read 
again  the  first  paragraph  of  this  ad.  and  you  will  see  that  you  take  no  risk 
when  you  deal  with  me. 


BOOK 


OF  BUGGY 
BARGAINS 


Illustrated  in  colors  and  shows  actual  photographs  of  the  Buggies  I 
make.  It  will  show  you  not  only  how  the  Buggies  are  made  but  how  careful¬ 
ly  every  one  is  inspected  and  tested  before  it  is  shipped.  It  shows  tests  of 
strength  for  individual  parts  that  no  “cheap”  Buggy  could  stand.  This  book 
shows  the  latest  styles  in  Buggies  and  tells  you  how  to  select  YOUR  OWN 
CHOICE  as  to  color,  finish,  upholstery, etc.  I  want  you  to  have  this  book 
whether  you  buy  a  Buggy  this  year  or  not.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  mo 
your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card,  and  I  will  send  you  this  mighty  in¬ 
teresting  book  without  expense  or  obligation  on  your  part.  Send  the  card 
r— NOW. 

D.  T.  B0H0N,  217  Main  Street,  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 
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Better 

With  a  Hair  Cut  ^ 

Just  the  same  as  you  do.  Hour 
would  you  like  to  still  wear  your 
winter  coat  when  spring  work  begins? 

If  you  want  your  horses  to  keep  well. 
last  longer  and  give  you  better  serTtce  ~  - 

In  every  way  take  off  the  heavy  coat  that 
holds  the  wet  sweatand  dirt.  Don’t  buy  any 
thing  but 

The  Stewart 

Ball  Bearing 

Clipping  Machine 

the  only  machine  that  will  clip  horses,  cows 
and  mules  without  any  change  whatever. 

Has  all  file  hard  cut  steel  gears,  enclosed  safe 
from  dust  and  dirt  and  running  In  oil. 

Has  6  feet  of  new  style,  light,  easy  run¬ 
ning  flexible  shaft  and  the  Stewart  sin¬ 
gle  tension  clipping  head,  highest 
grade.  Clips  easier  and  faster  than 
any  other  and  lasts  longer.  Every 
machine  fully  guaranteed.  Get  ' 
one  from  your  dealer  or  send  I 
to  us  and  we  will  PRICE 
ship  C.  O.  D.  tncfi 
for  balance.  *  j 


GET 

ALL  HIS 

WOOL. 

You  lose  81  on  every  six  sheep  by  shear¬ 
ing  the  old  way.  You  know  how  many 
you’ve  got.  Figure  out  how  much  more 
money  for  you  If  you  get  more  and  a 
longer,  better  quality  of  wool,  that  will* 
bring  a  higher  price.  Usea 

Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing 
Shearing  Machine 

It’s  the  most  perfect  hand  operated 
shearing  machine  ever  dtvised.  Has  ball  bearings 
In  every  part  where  friction  or  wear  occurs.  Has  a 
ball  bearing  shearing  head  of  the  latest  Improved 
Stewart  pattern.  Comes  complete.  In-  PRICE 
eluding  A  combs  and  4  cutters  of  the  «  j  ies 

celebrated  Stewart  quality  at .  *11  ** u 

Gel  one  Irom  your  dealer,  or  send  *  •  m^m  ,m 
82.00  and  we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  balance,  M 

kPHICACO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

143  La  Salle  Av.  CHICAGO 


w  mon  Seed 

We  are  extensive  growers  and  dealers  in  the  best 
varieties.  Onions  will  be  high  next  season.  Write 
for  prices.  SCHILDFR  BROS.,  Chillicothe.O. 

flATC — Reg-  Swedish  Select  and  Imp.  American, 

VMI  O  Twq  best  yielders  A]so  SEED  Q0RNi  geedp0. 

tatoes,  Clover,  Timothy  andJSARDEN  SEEDS.  Samples 


and  Catalog  free. 


BURT  &  SONS.  Melrose.  Ohio 


STONE’S  SOYBEANS  and  Leading  Standard  Varieties  of 
field  and  ensilage  corn.  Pill  granary  and  eilo  with  balanced 
rations.  Don't  buy  high-priced  proteiu  feed  and  nitrogen  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Grow  them  cheaply  with  STONE’S  SOYBEANS. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  WM.  McD.  STONE,  Soybean 
and  Corn  Specialist,  Atwater,  Portage  County,  Ohio 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 


Up-to-date  farming  means  spraying.  Yon  increase 
the  amount  of  your  crop  as  well  as  quality.  We 
make  all  kinds  of  spraying  outfits  from  the  smallest 
hand  power  to  the  heavy  gasoline  power.  Our 
prices  are  extremely  low.  We  can  give  you  gasoline 
engines  that  will  run  your  spray  pump,  saw  your 
wood,  pump  your  water  and  do  all  other  work.  Tell 
us  just  what  you  have  to  do  and  let  us  submit  the 
right  engine  for  the  work.  Tell  us  size  farm  you 
have  and  get  our  proposition. 

R.  WATERLOO  ENGINE  WORKS.  137  LIBERTY  ST..N.Y.  CITY 
Rln  rlrkorrv  Plante- Mersereaus,  $8.50  per  T000 

niacKDerry  riants  H  rossman.  vermilion,  o. 

MILLIONS  OF  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  Blackberry  and  Straw- 
1,1  berry  plants,  Sweet  Potato  seed  and  plants,  vegeta 
ble  plants.  Catalogue  free.  M.  N,  B0RG0,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

POTATOES— lllisa,  Bovee,  Carman,  Cobbler, Gr’n  Mt. Queen, Rose 
Longfellow,  6-w'ks, Wonder.  85  kinds.  C,  W.  Ford,  Fi*hers,N.Y 


MILLIONS  of  TREES 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery  in 
Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable 

I.  E.  ILGENFRITZ’  SONS  CO. 

THE  MONROE  NURSERY,  Monroe,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE— Danish  Ball-Head  CABBAGE 

SEED,  Cape  Elizabeth  (Maine)  grown.  For 
those  who  want  best  seed  obtainable.  40c  oz.;  $4.50 
lb.  E.  L.  Thompson,  81  Quebec  St.,  Portland.  Me. 

THE  LEVIN  PRUIMER 

The  best  pruner.  Cuts  ^4-inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 


new  yearly  subscriptions  at  SI  each, 
or  for  club  of  10  ten  weeks  trials  at  10 
cents  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 


WORMS  IN  GRAPE  VINE. 

/.  0.  <S.,  New  York. — How  can  I  keep 
worms  from  eating  the  leaves  of  my  grape 
vines.  Do  they  come  from  the  ground,  or 
from  a  flying  insect? 

Ans. — The  feeding  on  grape  foliage 
mentioned  in  this  inquiry  may  be  due  to 
the  larvae  of  moths,  the  larvae  of  a 
beetle  or  an  adult  beetle.  Occasionally 
some  caterpillars  quite  uncommon  as 
grape-leaf  feeders  do  some  injury  be¬ 
fore  the  grower  is  aware  of  their  pres¬ 
ence,  but  seldom  if  ever  are  commercial 
plantings  injured  seriously  by  these 
caterpillars.  As  they  are  in  chewing  forms 
any  spray  containing  arsenic  will  control 
them,  provided  it  is  applied  before 
much  feeding  has  been  done.  The  best 
of  these  arsenical  sprays  is  undoubtedly 
arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  three 
pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water.  If  the 
vines  are  few  in  number  it  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  knapsack  sprayer,  care 
being  taken  to  cover  all  the  leaves  thor¬ 
oughly.  Quite  frequently  the  grape 
bud  is  attacked  before  opening  in  the 
Spring  by  a  steel-blue  beetle  that  eats 
a  small  hole  into  the  bud  to  a  considera 
ble  depth,  thereby  killing  it.  This 
trouble  is  more  common  in  vineyards 
adjacent  to  woodlands  where  the  beetles 
hibernate.  During  midsummer  the  grub 
of  this  beetle  feeds  upon  grape  foliage 
•and  can  be  controlled  by  spraying  as 
already  directed.  The  common  methoc 
of  combating  when  the  infested  area  is 
not  large  is  to  pick  off  the  beetles  as  soon 
as  they  are  seen  on  the  dormant  canes 
in  early  Spring  and  destroy.  As  they 
appear  quite  early  in  the  Spring  one 
has  to  be  on  the  alert  in  order  to  get 
them  before  they  have  bored  into  the 
bud  and  killed  it.  A  better  method  for 
larger  areas  is  to  spray  the  dormant 
buds  with  three  pounds  of  arsenate  of 
lead,  one  gallon  of  stock  molasses  added 
to  50  gallons  of  water  about  the  time 
the  beetles  are  migrating  to  the  vines. 
In  either  case  if  the  beetles  are  de 
stroyed  as  such  there  can  be  no  leaf 
feeding.  The  bud  injury  is  far  more 
serious  than  the  feeding  on  the  leaf. 

The  grape  root-worm  beetle  feeds 
quite  extensively  on  the  grape  foliage. 
In  fact  this  feeding  is  the  most  sure 
indication  that  the  insect  is  present. 
This  beetle  emerges  from  the  soil  about 
the  vine,  having  passed  the  Winter  there 
as  a  worm  or  larva,  changing  first  to  the 
pupal  stage  and  emerging  as  an  adult. 
This  insect  is  by  far  more  injurious  to 
the  grape  in  New  York  than  all  others. 
While  perhaps  no  vineyards  have  been 
killed  outright,  thousands  of  vines  have 
been  so  weakened  that  they  have  be¬ 
come  unproductive  and  unprofitable. 
While  the  leaf  feeding  by  the  adult 
may  be  considerable  and  perhaps  un¬ 
desirable,  it  is  nothing  as  compared 
with  the  injury  done  the  root  system 
of  the  vine  by  the  larva  or  worm  stage 
of  the  pest.  After  feeding  sufficiently 
on  the  leaf  the  eggs  are  laid  on  the 
canes  and  older  wood.  These  hatch 
into  small  worms  which  drop  to  the 
ground  and  burrow  their  way  into  the 
soil  and  to  the  fibers  <-  f  the  root  sys¬ 
tem  upon  which  they  feed  till  just  be¬ 
fore  transformation  in  the  Spring.  In 
the  meantime  they  have  increased 
greatly  in  size.  Frequently  all  the 
fibrous  roots  are  eaten  away  from  the 
vine  and  in  this  condition  it  must  make 
an  attempt  to  make  growth.  Of  course 
this  amount  of  feeding  is  not  done  by 
a  single  individual,  as  often  as  many 
as  50  larvae  have  been  dug  from  around 
single  vine.  As  there  is  relatively 
only  a  short  period  of  this  insect’s  life 
spent  above  ground,  it  is  quite  necessary 
that  the  vineyardist  be  on  the  alert  to 
control  its  ravages  when  it  makes  its 
appearance.  Two  or  three  days  after 
they  are  quite  generally  observed  on  the 
vines,  a  spray  made  up  of  three 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead,  one  gallon 
of  stock  molasses  to  50  gallons  of 
water  should  be  applied  to  the  foliage, 
care  being  taken  to  cover  as  much  of 
the  foliage  as  possible.  If  rains  follow 
within  two  days  a  second  application 
will  be  necessary.  Two  weeks  later  an 
application  of  Bordeaux  made  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  4-4-50  formula,  that  is,  four 
pounds  of  lime,  four  pounds  of  blue 
vitriol,  with  50  gallons  of  water.  This 
will  serve  as  a  repellent  to  the  beetles 
that  may  have  migrated  into  the  vine¬ 
yard  later  and  will  also  aid  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  powdery  mildew.  In  order  to 
be  successful  in  any  control  work  with 
these  insects,  timeliness  and  thorough¬ 
ness  are  the  limiting  factors. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATDES 


are  northern  grown  from  selected  stock  seed  and  each 
one  of  our  thirty  varieties  was  planted  on  natural  potato 
soil  especially  adapted  to  the  best  development  of  the 
variety,  carefully  tilled  and  sprayed  while  growing, 
harvested  at  the  proper  time  and  are  stored  in  our 
own  specially  constructed  frost-proof  storage  houses 
and  therefore  can  be  depended  upon  to  produce  profit¬ 
able  crops  wherever  planted,  as  the  tubers  are  of  the 
choicest  quality,  assorted  by  hand  before  packing  and 
full  of  vigor  and  vitality.  Thousands  of  progres¬ 
sive  farmers  plant  Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes  annually 
and  we  receive  numerous  testimonials  each  season 
from  customers  who  state  that  Dibble’s  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes  outyield  their  home-grown  seed  2  to  1.  We 
have  but  one  grade. 

THE  BEST  OBTAINABLE 

No  seconds  or  little  ones  to  offer.  Our  seed  pota¬ 
toes  are  so  well  bred  that  we  frequently  put  into  our 
warehouses  the  product  of  a  hundred  acres  that  will 
not  assort  more  than  one  or  two  bushels  of  small 
tubers  to  the  100  of  merchantable  stock.  There  is 
big  money  in  growing  potatoes  when  you  get  big 
potatoes  and  a  dozen  to  the  hill. 

We  are  Headquarters  for  Seed  Potatoes. 
1,600  acres  in  our  seed  Farms.  Warehouse  capacity 
75,000  bushels  and  our  prices  are  lowest  possible  con¬ 
sistent  with  highest  possible  quality. 

Seed  Potatoes  are  cheap  this  spring.  Now  is 
the  time  to  buy. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Catalog,  the  leading  Farm 
Seed  Book  of  the  year,  describing  the  best 
Seed  Potatoes,  Corn,  Oats,  Alfalfa,  Clover 
and  Grass  Seed  that  grow.  FREE.  Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

FROM  OUR  FARMS  TO  YOURS 


Ql?  17  r*  D  M  Six  Varieties,  Heavy 

iDIILjL/  v>v/I\il  Yielders,  $2  per  bu 

You  want  our  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent.  Our  stocks 
were  grown  by  the  winnerof  first  prize  at  the  recent 
Penn'a  State  and  the  South  Carolina  National 
Corn  Shows. 

/-,n  a  ri  r<r<  r<  Clover  at  $11.00  per  bu.  Tim- 
f  m  rc  Z\  ^  othy — Red  Top — Orchard — 

Ky.  Blue-Millets,  Alfalfa, 
Vetches  and  30  other  grasses.  White,  Alsike,  Mam¬ 
moth,  Crimson  and  Sweet  Clovers. 

SEED  OATS— SPRING  RYE  and  BARLEY 
BUCKWHEAT— FIELD  PEAS  and  BEANS 

r^r*  A  O  You  should  plant  North- 
1.11  VV  I  F.  ern  Grown  Cow  Peas  of 

the  earliest  varieties. 
We  have  them  in  nice  qualities  at  moderate  prices. 

Maine  Grown  Seed  P otat oes,  Clean,  Sound 
Cobblers— Ea.  Ohios— Ea.  Rose— Carmans — Mountains— 
Giants — Raleighs— State  of  Maines— Gold  Coins. 

Everything  For  the  Farm,  Moderate  Prices 
You  want  our  32  page  catalog.  It  is  free.  Askforit 

H.  HOFFMAN,  LANDISVILLE,  LANCASTER  CO.  PENN’A. 


20  Elberta  Peach  Trees  for  $1.00 
By  Parcel  Post  Prepaid 

Pruned  ready  to  plant,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Order 
at  once  and  write  for  prices  on  full  line  of  Nursery  8took 
sold  direct  to  planters  at  less  than  half  the  usual  prices 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES.  Box  11.  NEW  HAVEN.  MISSOURI 

HARDY  ENGLISH  WALNUT  TREES 

Shade  and  profit  in  zero  climates. 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET. 

DAN’L  N.  POMEROY.  English  Walnut  Farms,  L0CKP0RT,  N.  Y. 

VFRY  DHftlfiF  5in2’  Cuthbert,  Kansas  and 

VC.AI  L/I1U1CL,  Gregg  Raspberry  plants,  $7.00 

Eer  1,000.  Lucretia  Dewberries,  $6.00  per  1,000 

HERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM.  T.boso,  Licking  County,  Ohio 

A II T©— Swedish  Select,  Siberian  and  Big  4.  Also  SEED 
Un  I  w  CORN  and  GRASS  SEED-  Samples  and  circular 
free.  lteid  Burt,  Melrose,  Ohio 


ALFALFA 

We  have  spent  $12,000  instructing  over  200,000 
farmern  how  to  grow  alfalfa.  Our  free  booklet 
makes  a  certainty  of  this  crop  if  our  directions  are 
followed.  We  receive  each  year  hundreds  of 
letters  from  our  customers  saying  that  their  fields 
planted  with  our  seed,  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions  as  other  fields  planted  with  seed  from  other 
sources,  have  in  every  instance  out-yielded  the 
meadow  secured  from  other  seed  than  our  own. 
We  could  sell  much  cheaper  alfalfa  seed  than  we 
do,  but  we  refuse  to  handle  anything  but  the  very 
best,  which  costs  us  more  than  the  price  at  which 
ordinary  alfalfa  seed  retails. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog,  which  tells  all  about 
the  best  seeds  grown. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  223,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 

SEED  POTATOES 

grown  on  the  rugged  hills  of  Steuben 
County,  about  1500  feet  above  sea  level, 
Strong,  Hardy,  Prolific  Varieties. 
Give  them  a  trial. 

Catalogue  free. 

WALKER  SEED  POTATO  FARMS, 

Box  D,  Avoca,  Steuben  Co,,  N.  Y. 


CORN  State  er°wn*  The  best  early  Dent 
for  grain  or  ensilage.  $1.50  per  bu. 
OAT  S  Imported  White  Gothland;  gave  a  yield 
"  7*  here  of  95  bu.  per  acre.  $1.25  per  bu. 
E.  S.HILL  &  SONS,  Freeviile,  Tompkins  Co. ,N.Y. 

FAY  &  WILDER  CURRANT  BUSHES 

Very  fine.  2  year  old,  true  to  name.  $18  per  M 
J.  F.  WYGANT,  •  Marlboro,  New  York 

Pure  Field  Seeds 

Clover,  Timothy,  Alsii;e.  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of 
Pure  Field  Seeds  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples. 

A.  C.  HOYT  jfc  CO.,  -  IT os  tor  ia,  Ohio 

SEED  POTATOES 


B  I  G 
FOUR 

Yields  25  to  75  bu.  per  acre  more  than  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  and  Carman ;  and  can  be  depended  npon  to  do  it 
year  in  and  yearout.  Price,  bbl.  $3.00;  10  bbls.  $2.75 

L  L.  WARE,  ...  Gardiner,  Maine 

S  Mf  F  C  T  SEED— Large  biennial  cultivated  variety 
w  ”  *■  *■  1  for  hay,  pasture  and  fertilizer.  Price 
Cl  nUFD  and  circular  how  to  grow  it,  on  request 
ULUHCII  E-  BARTON.  Box  29.  Falmouth.  Ky. 


AND  TIMOTHY  ■  PerBlL 

INVESTIGATE — BmI  and  Cheapest  Seeding  Known. 

Alsike  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  1-3  alsike,  a  big 
bargain.  Greatest  hay  and  pasture  combination  grown. 
Write  for  Free  Sample  and  76-page  catalog  and  circulars 
describing  this  wonderful  grass  mixture.  Beats  anything 
you  can  sow  and  ridiculously  cheap.  We  handle  only  best 
tested  recleaned  seed  guaranteed.  Write  before  advance. 
B.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,  Bex  560,  Clarinda,  Iowa 


HARRISONS  SELL  ONLY  TREES  THEY  GROW 

WE  GROW  THEM  BY  THE  MILLION— OVER  2,000  ACRES 

We  bud  our  stock  from  our  own  bearing  orchards  and  every  tree 
Harrison  grown  ;  they  must  be  right.  Full  line  of  trees,  plants 
and  ornamental  stock.  Booklet  telling  all  about  best  varieties, 
also  1913  catalog — free. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Trappe  Avenue,  BERLIN,  Maryland 

Earliest,  Latest,  Largest,  Most  Productive  Varie¬ 
ties,  including  Fall-Bearing.  Also  Asparagus, 
Raspberry.  Blackberry,  Currant,  Gooseberry, Grape, 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish,  Cabbage  Plants,  Onion  Sets, 
Seeds,  F  ruit  Trees.  1  guarantee  good  stock,  shipped 
in  good  shape.  Prices  Reasonable.  CATALOGUE  EKEE. 
II A  Kit Y  L.  SOI  I K  ES,  Kemsenburg,  N.  Y, 


8,000,000 

Strawberry  Plants 


Kelly’s  TREES 


HERE  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

•to  Buy  the  Famous  Kelly  Quality  Peach  and 
Apple  Trees  at  low  Prices. 

In  order  to  introduce  Kelly  Quality  to  growers  in  all  sections  of  the  country  we  make 
very  special  prices  on  all  orders  for  Peach  and  Apple  Trees  received  inimediatelv 
This  will  give  ovory  fruit  grower  in  the  land  a  chance  to  find  out  for  hhn self  hai 
KKLLY  QUALITY  is  real  QUALITY  ;  that  KELLY  VARIETIES  are  MONEY  MAKE  US 
Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  take  advantage  of  this  offer. 

.  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

C3  MAIN  STKEKT,  -  -  -  DANSVILLE,  NEYV  YORK 

You'U  W«wr  Regret  Planting  Kelly  Trees 


1913. 


THI?  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Swarming  Bees ;  Clipping  the  Queen. 

K.  C.,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. — I  have  been 
reading  The  II.  N.-Y.  for  a  year  or  more 
and  have  occasionally  seen  short  articles 
on  bee-keeping.  I  do  not  expect  to  do 
great  things  with  bees,  but  would  like  to 
raise  enough  honey  to  fill  the  sugar  teeth 
of  the  family,  some  to  give  away  and 
enough  to  sell  to  pay  expenses.  Two  years 
ago  my  husband  bought  a  swarm  of  bees, 
and  at  the  present  writing  we  still  have  a 
swarm  of  bees,  so  you  see  we  are  not  pro¬ 
gressing.  Last  year  a  swarm  left  us  in  May, 
do  not  think  it  even  alighted,  for  I  was 
watching  out,  but  when  we  went  out  from 
dinner  they  were  going,  and  all  power  of 
persuasion  proved  useless  to  keep  them. 
We  had  a  new  and  comfortable  home  with 
necessary  furniture  ready  for  them,  but 
like  many  a  wayward  youth,  they  knew 
best.  We  followed  to  the  woods,  but  could 
not  locate  them,  so  my  “load  of  hay-’  was 
gone.  With  this  experience  and  others 
similar  I  decided  to  study  bees,  so  pro¬ 
cured  an  A.  B.  C.  book,  by  a  noted  author 
and  began  at  the  beginning.  The  very 
first  heading  in  this  book  was  “Abscond¬ 
ing  Swarms.’’  I  was  interested  and  read, 
“To  prevent  first  swarms  absconding  clip 
the  queen's  wings,”  etc.  I  read  on,  but 
decided  that  if  there  were  a  letter  in 
the  alphabet  before  the  A,  possibly  I 
might  understand.  I  am  not  much  afraid 
of  bees ;  even  if  I  get  stung  do  not  mind 
it  much,  but  I  want  to  know  just  where 
will  I  look  for  the  right  queen,  and  when 
found  how  will  I  clip  her  wings?  Won't 
there  be  other  queens  at  the  time  of  swarm¬ 
ing,  and  will  said  queen  submit  to  the 
operation  wifehout  arousing  the  ire  of  the 
whole  colony,  or  must  I  take  her  away 
under  screen  and  return  her  wingless  to 
her  family?  You  can  readily  see  it  is 
not  the  great  exploits  of  great  bee  keepers, 
that  fill  so  many  books  that  appeal  to  me. 
The  only  bee-man  anywhere  near  here  is 
away  from  home,  and  may  not  be  home 
until  after  I  should  have  my  queen  cor- 
raled,  so  I  hope  some  one  who  is  sorry 
for  me  will  give  some  very  simple  informa¬ 
tion. 

Ans. — As  it  is  only  under  very  ex¬ 
ceptional  circumstances  that  more  than 
one  queen  will  be  found  in  a  hive,  you 
need  have  no  fear  of  being  embarrassed 
by  their  numbers  when  you  wish  to 
clip  the  wings  of  the  head  of  the  col¬ 
ony.  Indeed,  you  will  probably  con¬ 
gratulate  yourself  when  you  have  found 
one  queen. 

Do  not  wait  until  swarming  time  be¬ 
fore  clipping  a  queen's  wings,  but  some- 
timb  early  in  May  provide  yourself  with 
a  pair  of  scissors,  a  queen  excluder,  an 
old  sheet,  a  smoker  and  a  veil.  Better 
dispense  with  gloves  if  you  can,  as  you 
can  work  better  with  bare  fingers.  Af¬ 
ter  subduing  the  bees  with  a  little  smoke 
blown  into  the  hive  entrance,  open  the 
hive  and  remove  a  brood  frame  with  its 
clinging  bees  from  near  the  centre.  Ex¬ 
amine  each  side  of  the  frame  carefully, 
paying  special  attention  to  the  bottom 
where  the  comb  is  open  and  the  queen 
can  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other.  She 
is  apt  to  elude  you  by  doing  this  quickly 
in  her  efforts  to  hide.  Having  satisfied 
yourself  that  the  queen  is  not  on  this 
frame,  set  it  carefully  aside,  either  lean¬ 
ing  it  up  against  the  outside  of  the  hive, 
or  placing  it  in  another  empty  hive  con¬ 
veniently  placed,  and  continue  your 
search  until  you  have  gone  over  all  the 
frames  in  the  hive,  if  need  be.  Should 
you  still  be  unsuccessful,  look  into  the 
hive  to  see  that  the  queen  is  not  hiding 
in  a  cluster  of  bees  there,  and  go  over 
the  frames  a  second  or  third  time,  if 
you  wish.  A  laying  queen  differs  so 
much  in  size  and  shape  from  workers 
and  drones  that  she  is  readily  recog¬ 
nized,  even  by  an  amateur,  but  if  you 
fail  to  find  her  upon  the  brood  combs, 
you  still  have  recourse  to  another  meth¬ 
od  which  can  hardly  fail.  After  seeing 
that  the  hive  is  entirely  empty,  close  it 
up  and  place  the  queen  excluder  before 
the  entrance;  then  spread  your  sheet 
upon  the  ground  in  front  of  the  hive, 
and  shake  the  clinging  bees  from  each 
frame  upon  it.  The  workers  will  at 
once  run  into  the  hive  through  the  ex¬ 
cluder,  and  after  thev  are  all  in,  or  be¬ 
fore,  you  will  see  the  queen  running 
about  and  vainly  trying  to  make  her 
way  through  the  zinc.  Having  found 
her,  pick  her  up  gently  by  the  wings, 
or  the  head  and  thorax  (do  not  hold 
a  queen  by  the  abdomen),  and  with  your 
scissors  clip  the  two  wings  of  one  side 
fairly  close  to  the  body.  She  may  then 
be  placed  upon  a  comb  or  allowed  to 
run  into  the  entrance.  The  queen  will 
not  sting,  no  matter  how  roughly  han¬ 
dled,  and  the  other  bees  will  pay  no 
attention  to  you  or  her  until  after  she 
has  been  released  among  them.  Un¬ 
fortunately  they  then  sometimes  seem 
to  recognize  that  their  queen  has  been 
violated  by  human  touch,  and  ball  her. 

Clipping  the  queen’s  wings  does  not 
keep  the  bees  from  swarming,  it  sim¬ 
ply  prevents  the  queen  from  going  with 


them,  and  without  her,  they  are  pretty 
sure  to  return.  If  the  bee  keeper  would 
hive  these  returning  swarms  and  save 
the  clipped  queen,  he  must  needs  be 
watchful,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  amateur  with  a  few  swarms  may  not 
better  permit  swarming  in  the  usual  way, 
and  take  his  chances  on  their  clustering 
within  his  reach.  The  writer  finds  few 
things  more  pleasurably  exciting  than 
climbing  a  ladder  into  a  big  tree,  cutting 
down  a  big  swarm  of  handsome  yellow 
bees,  and  getting  them  safely  installed 
in  a  new  home.  Swarming  bees  sel¬ 
dom  sting,  but  there  are  possibilities  that 
lend  a  distinct  thrill  to  the  process. 

M.  B.  D. 


Crimson  Clover  on  Thin  Land. 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  about  three  or 
four  acres  in  extent  on  which  1  raised 
corn  last  year.  I  limed  the  land  pretty 
thoroughly  for  the  corn  and  the  year  be¬ 
fore  I  had  tried  oats,  but  the  severe 
drought  which  this  section  suffered  caused 
my  oats  to  be  a  failure,  although  I  put 
a  large  quantity  of  fertilizer  mixed  by 
myself  from  muriate  and  nitrate  of  soda 
and  a  good  grade  of  commercial  fertilizer. 
1  also  used  some  fertilizer  last  year. 
I  have  been  reading  with  considerable  inter¬ 
est,  the  reports  of  the  beneficial  results 
from  Crimson  clover  following  corn,  and 
1  would  like  to  try  it  myself.  Do  you 
think  the  land  would  be  seriously  injured 
to  crop  in  corn,  again  this  year,  follow¬ 
ing  the  corn  with  the  Crimson  clover  ?  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  fertilize  the  corn  well.  The  land 
is  thin  and  the  humus  is  scant  But  I  want 
to  put  on  something  which  will  give  me  a 
chance  to  get  it  in  grass.  a.  s.  b. 

West  Virginia. 

We  would  try  this  field  in  corn  once 
more,  using  fertilizer  freely.  At  the  last 
cultivation  sow  12  pounds  Crimson  clover, 
t*ro  pounds  Cow-horn  turnips  and  one  peck 
of  rye  per  acre.  This  will  make  a  heavy 
growth,  which  can  be  plowed  under  the 
following  Spring. 


Binder  Twine  in  the  Silo. 

What  have  stock  feeders  to  report  regard¬ 
ing  letting  the  binder  twine  go  in  the  silo 
with  the  silage?  I  hear  for  and  against 
it ;  some  say  it  balls  up  in  the  stomach. 

Manchester,  N.  H.  b.  w.  b. 

We  ask  our  readers  for  experience  In 
this.  Thus  far  no  reports  of  danger  or 
damage  have  come  to  us.  There  might  be 
cases  where  stock  got  too  much  of  the 
twine,  but  they  would  be  very  rare,  and 
the  damage  would  be  small. 


Wood  Ashes  and  Hen  Manure  for  Potatoes. 

I  have  some  sandy  soil  on  which  I  would 
like  to  grow  potatoes.  Will  wood  ashes 
and  hen  manure  make  a  good  fertilizer? 

New  City,  N.  Y.  c.  w. 

No.  We  must  have  stated  100  times 
that  wood  ashes  should  not  be  used  on 
potatoes  or  mixed  with  hen  manure.  The 
lime  in  the  ashes  will  act  to  increase  the 
scab  and  also  to  set  free  ammonia  in  the 
hen  manure.  We  should  bi-oadcast  the 
ashes  on  land  intended  for  garden  or  for 
corn,  and  use  the  hen  manure  in  the  hill. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


IN  A  SHADOW 
Inveterate  Tea  Drinker  Feared  Paralysis. 

Steady  use  of  either  tea  or  coffee 
often  produces  alarming  symptoms  as 
the  poison  (caffeine)  contained  in  these 
beverages  acts  with  more  potency  in 
some  persons  than  in  others. 

“I  was  never  a  coffee  drinker,”  writes 
an  Ill.  woman,  “but  a  tea  drinker.  I 
was  very  nervous,  had  frequent  spells 
of  sick  headache  and  heart  trouble,  and 
was  subject  at  times  to  severe  attacks 
of  bilious  colic. 

‘‘No  end  of  sleepless  nights — would 
have  spells  at  night  when  my  right  side 
would  get  numb  and  tingle  like  a  thou¬ 
sand  needles  were  pricking  my  flesh. 
At  times  I  could  hardly  put  my  tongue 
out  of  my  mouth  and  my  right  eye  and 
ear  were  affected. 

‘‘The  doctors  told  me  I  was  liable  to 
become  paralyzed  at  any  time,  so  I  was 
in  constant  dread.  I  took  no  end  of 
medicine — all  to  no  good. 

“The  doctors  told  me  to  quit  using  tea, 
but  I  thought  I  could  not  live  without  it 
— that  it  was  my  only  stay.  I  had  been 
a  tea  drinker  for  twenty-five  years;  was 
under  the  doctor’s  care  for  fifteen. 

‘‘About  six  months  ago,  I  finally  quit 
tea  and  commenced  to  drink  Postum. 

“I  have  never  had  one  spell  of  sick 
headache  since  and  only  one  light  at¬ 
tack  of  bilious  colic.  Have  quit  having 
those  numb  spells  at  night,  sleep  well 
and  my  heart  is  getting  stronger  all  the 
time.”  Name  given  upon  request. 

Postum  now  comes  in  concentrated, 
powder  form,  called  Instant  Postum. 
It  is  prepared  by  stirring  a  level  tea¬ 
spoonful  in  a  cup  of  hot  water,  adding 
sugar  to  taste,  and  enough  cream  to 
bring  the  color  to  golden  brown. 

Instant  Postum  is  convenient;  there’s 
no  waste ;  and  the  flavor  is  always  uni¬ 
form.  Sold  by  grocers  everywhere. 

A  5-cup  trial  tin  mailed  for  grocer’s 
name  and  2-cent  stamp  for  postage. 
Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 


Weis  Your  Watch 


Made  This  Way? 


Was  the  watch  you  carry  now 
baked  in  an  oven,  frozen  in  ice, 
adjusted  to  position,  inspected 
411  times  and  put  through  a  700- 
hour  test  for  accuracy  before  it 
was  considered  fit  for  yourpocket? 
If  it  wasn’t,  then  it 
has  never  met  the 
exacting  tests  that 
every  South  Bend 
watch  must  meet 
before  it  leaves  the 
factory. 

It  takes  nearly 
200  days  to  build  a 
South  Bend  watch. 

Then  the  rigid  in¬ 
spections  and  tests 
commence. 

Can  you  wonder  that  the  South 
Bend  watch  is  a  marvel  of  me¬ 
chanical  construction  and  accu¬ 
racy?  Can  you  question  its  popu¬ 
larity  among  railroad  men,  city 
men  and  farmers  everywhere  ? 

Even  when  a  South  Bend  watch 
has  left  the  factory,  our  interest 


in  its  on  -  the  -  dot  performance 
does  not  stop. 

We  sell  only  through  retail 
jewelers — 15,083  of  them.  These 
men  are  alone  abletoproperlyreg- 
ulate  a  watch  to  the  buyer’s  per¬ 
sonality.  And  that 
is  necessary,  as 
good  watches  run 
differently  for  dif¬ 
ferent  people. 

This  is  a  fact, 
but  it’s  a  long  story 
to  tell  in  an  ad,  so 
we’ll  leave  that  to 
the  jeweler  him¬ 
self.  Ask  your  jew¬ 
eler  to  explain  it. 
Ask  him  to  show 
you  a  South  Bend  watch.  Write 
for  our  free  book,  “How  Good 
Watches  Are  Made”  —  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  every  reader.  Brimful  of 
good  pointers.  Get  a  copy  before 
you  buy  any  watch — it  may  save 
you  money  and  disappointment. 
Start  a  postal  off  to  us  tonight  sure. 


The  South  Bend  Watch  Co.,  3  Rowley  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


OUR  NEW  BROADWAY  STYi/bOOK?' 

WITH  SAMPLES,  FREE  TO  YOU 

We  weave  the 
goods  and  our  own 
New  Yosk-trained 
tailors  make  cloth¬ 
ing  to  your  meas¬ 
ure  in  these  mills 
— you  save  all  deal¬ 
er's  profits. 

MADE-TO-MEASURE 

Suits  and 
Overcoats 

$10  to  $22 

worth 

$18  to $30 

;  All-wool  fabrics  in 
j  rich  patterns,  fine¬ 
ly  hand  tailored; 
fit,  m  aterial  .work¬ 
manship,  guaranteed  on  money-back  plan. 

Delivered  free  anywhere.  Send  post 
card  for  samples  and  book. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

203  Main  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


CASH  5 HAGS 

turn  them  into  money.  We  buy  them  in  any  quan¬ 
tity,  sound  or  torn,  at  a  liberal  price  and  pay  the 
freight.  Write  for  particulars.  Reference:  Citi- 
s  RailV-  Iroquois  liag  Co.,  750  Broadway, 
Buftalo,  N.  Y. 


OUR  SPRING 
STYLE  BOOK 
Men  and  Boys 
jS  ready 

Send  for  yonr  Free  Copy  Today  | 

It  is  the  most  complete  book  of  itsl 
[kind  ever  published  and  contains  over  200  IHus-l 
It rat  tons  and  Samples  of  all  kinds  of  Gar- f 
\  ments  for  M  en  and  Boys,  including  a  full  line  j 
[of  Men’s  Furnishings. 

We  manufacture  and  sell  to  you  direct  by  j 
l  mail,  enabling  you  to  dress  better  at  less 
L  cost  than  yon  have  ever  done  before. 

Send  for  your  copy  to-day — it’s  free 

C.  V.  BOLLER  COMPANY 

|  372  Bridge  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY  | 

The  House  for  Men  and  Boys 


IN  THE 

SOUTH 


donbt  abontthe  profitable  returns  from 
Vegetables,  Oranges,  Grape 
Celery  and  Sugar  Cane  In  the  fam- 
Manatee  Country,  Biooksville  and  Annutta- 
lagga,  Hammock  Area.  Lands  can  be  secured 
reasonably,  yielding  several  crops  annually.  De¬ 
lightful  and  heaitbfnl  climate.  Water 
Good  scoools  and  churches.  Quick  transporta¬ 
tion  to  big  markets.  Write  for  descriptive 
booklets  J.  A.  PRIDE,  Gen.  Ind.  AgL, 
SEABOARD  AIR  UNE  RAILWAY, 

Suite  385  NORFOLK,  VA.  4 


2"3  CROPS 

A  YEAR 


Mishawaka  Wools* 
■ Mfg.  Co. 

333  *ater  St.,  Mishawaka.  Ind.  | 
"The  House  mat  Pays  Millions  for  Quality” 


THE  “BALL-BAND"  mark  on  boots  and  arctics  is  the  sign  of 
rubber  footwear  made  by  men  who  work  conscientiously^ 
to  give  full  value.  The  price  paid  for  them  is  an 
investment  in  warm,  dry,  well-fitting  footwear. 

Look  for  the  Red  Ball  when  you  buy. 

45,000  dealers  sell  “Ball- Band”  §  _ 

Write  for  Free  aB  A 

Illustrated  HT/T-t -/I  )  ■ 

Booklet  9 
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TOE  RUKAIi  NEW-vq^KER 


March  22, 


VANILLA  BEANS. 

J.  B.  L.,  Dover ,  X.  J. — Will  you  give  me 
the  name  of  one  or  two  firms  in  New  York 
City  who  sell  vanilla  beans?  I  wish  to  buy 
only  a  few  just  to  plant  for  trial. 

Ans. — The  vanilla  “bean”  is  not  a 
bean,  but  the  pod-like  fruit  of  a  tropi¬ 
cal  orchid,  Vanilla  planifolia.  The  plant 
is  a  climber,  often  growing  to  a  height 
of  many  feet,  like  ivy;  it  has  thick 
laurel-like  leaves  and  aerial  roots,  grow¬ 
ing  alternately.  The  flowers  are  rather 
insignificant,  greenish  yellow,  followed 
by  a  pod-like  fruit  five  to  10  inches 
long.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  but  is 
cultivated  in  Guiana  and  other  parts  of 
tropical  America,  also  in  Ceylon  and 
India.  In  commercial  culture  Vanilla 
plants  are  usually  trained  on  trees, 
though  posts  and  trellises  are  some¬ 
time  used.  They  begin  to  bear  about 
three  years  after  planting,  and  continue 
to  fruit  for  30  or  40  years.  The  pods 
are  picked  before  fully  ripe,  and  dried. 
Like  other  orchids,  the  Vanilla  depends 
on  insects  for  its  pollination,  and  as  in 
most  places  where  it  is  cultivated  the 
special  insects  that  pollinate  it  in  its 
native  place  are  lacking,  this  work  has 
to  be  done  by  hand.  Imitation  vanilla 
is  made  chemically,  from  a  variety  of 
materials  other  than  the  real  plant. 

“CHEAP  FARMS.” 

For  sale :  A  farm  of  33  acres,  three 
acres  woodland,  balance  tillable  soil.  House 
nearly  new,  fine  water,  poultry  house, 
wood  shed,  granary,  pigpen,  work  shop, 
etc.  This  little  farm  containing  fruit  trees, 
berries,  currants,  etc.  Will  be  sold  to  a 
quick  buyer  for  $800.  Part  cash,  balance 
on  easy  terms. 

The  above  would  be  my  idea  of  ad¬ 
vertising  a  farm  in  this  section  were  I 
in  the  real  estate  business.  Now,  let  us 
examine  the  farm  and  see  if  I  would 
have  misrepresented :  There  are  33 
acres,  as  stated,  but  the  neighbors  would 
tell  you  that  the  farm  had  been 
“skinned”  for  years.  From  one  field  of 
10  acres  there  have  been  taken  at  least 
10  successive  crops  of  oats,  100  pounds 
of  a  low-grade  fertilizer  (in  most  cases 
acid  phosphate)  having  been  used  to 
the  acre.  The  farm  is  situated  in  a  cold, 
windy  place,  and  the  land  slopes  mostly 
to  the  north.  The  wood  on  the  three 
acres  of  “woodland”  consists  of  a  few 
knotty  pines  and  some  brush  and  small 
saplings,  which  would  possibly  furnish 
fuel  for  two  or  three  years.  The  house 
is  nearly  new,  but  is  small.  The  poul¬ 
try  house,  granary,  pighouse  and  work 
shop  consist  of  a  somewhat  worn-out 
building  about  12x20  feet.  The  fruit 
trees  are  found  on  the  roadside.  The 
berries  were  set  out  several  years  ago  and 
have  not  been  molested  since.  The 
present  owner  is  anxious  to  sell  at  $500. 

I  would  not  state  in  my  advertisement 
that  the  place  is  located  six  miles  from 
the  railroad,  over  one  of  the  worst 
“trails”  in  this  section,  nor  that  the 
cross-road  on  which  the  place  is  located 
drifts  full  in  Winter,  and  the  occupants 
are  frequently  shut  in  for  two  or  thre'' 
days  at  a  time. 

A  few  years  ago  I  went  to  look  at  a 
farm  which  was  advertised  by  a  local 
real  estate  agent.  From  his  description 
I  learned  that  the  ’farm  contained  50 
acres ;  that  there  were  five  acres  of 
standing  pine  timber;  that  there  was  a 
good  house,  new  henhouse,  barn,  stables, 
etc. ;  that  the  farm  was  pleasantly  situ¬ 
ated,  the  land  sloping  to  the  south;  and 
that  the  place  would  be  sold  for  only 
$1,800,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  owner 
having  been  taken  to  an  institution  for 
the  insane  and  his  wife,  who  was  aged, 
had  gone  to  live  with  a  son.  Well,  I 
came  near,  reaching  the  place  on  a  bicy¬ 
cle.  The  first  object  that  caught  my 
eye  as  I  came  in  sight  ^of  the  place  was 
a  little  building,  which*' must  have  done 
duty  as  a  dwelling  house,  for  on  the 
wall  of#  the  second  room  (there  were 
two)  w*as  a  “motto,”  which  read,  “Put 
out  the  cat.”  As  far  as  I  could  see,  the 
agent  had  not  misrepresented  the  house, 
for  it  seemed  to  be  nearly  new  and  sub¬ 
stantially  built.  I  crawled  up  the  hill 
to  take  a  look  at  the  pine  timbers,  which 
I  found  to  consist  of  a  few  acres  of 


saplings,  few  of  them  fit  for  fence  posts. 
I  found  the  barn,  also  the  henhouse,  a 
building  about  7x9,  but  the  “etc.”  I  did 
not  find.  The  land  was  stony,  very 
stony.  Even  in  the  garden,  which  was 
the  only  level  piece  of  ground  I  saw, 
there  were  bowlders  half  as  large  as  a 
kitchen  range.  In  one  particular  I  must 
give  that  agent  credit  for  entire  truth¬ 
fulness.  The  land  surely  sloped  to  the 
south.  Oh,  my,  how  that  farm  did 
slope!  When  I  had  ridden  half  a  mile 
on  my  homeward  journey  I  could  not 
keep  from  looking  back  to  see  if  it  was 
not  going  to  fall  on  me. 

As  I  look  about  here  I  see  many 
cheap  farms  for  sale ;  but  there  is  in 
most  instances  a  good  reason.  Not 
many  of  the  improved  farms  are  for 
sale,  and  the  cheap,  unimproved,  run¬ 
down  farms  would  prove  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  in  the  end.  There  are  farms 
for  sale  in  this  section,  with  fairly  good 
buildings,  for  $8  and  $10  an  acre,  but  I 
should  not  call  them  bargains.  I  have 
in  mind  a  farm  near,  from  which  the 
timber  is  being  taken,  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  sold  at  almost  any  price  the 
buyer  will  offer.  The  land  is  fairly 
good,  somewhat  hilly,  and  the  buildings 
are  in  fairly  good  condition.  But  the 
farm  is  situated  on  a  hill  about  one- 
half  mile  from  the  main  road;  there  is 
not  much  water ;  several  wells  have 
been  dug,  but  they  dry  up  in  Summer. 
Stock  has  to  be  driven  half  a  mile  to 
drink,  and  even  the  water  for  drinking 
purposes  has  to  be  drawn  the  same  dis¬ 
tance.  I  should  strongly  advise  against 
purchasing  a  farm  in  a  run-down  con¬ 
dition,  with  poor  buildings.  A  fairly 
good  farm  was  recently  sold  out  here — 
good  land,  pleasantly  situated,  with 
good  buildings — for  less  than  the  orig¬ 
inal  cost  of  building  the  house.  Many 
of  these  cheap  farms  are  so  exposed  to  j 
the  wind  as  to  make  life  a  burden  in  ! 
Winter.  Many  a  farm  has  been  bought 
out  on  the  hills  by  some  city-bred  back- 
to-the-lander  who,  had  he  visited  the 
farm  on  some  cold,  windy  day  in  Win¬ 
ter,  would  not  have  bought  it ;  and  the 
chances  are  he  would  still  be  in  town. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  j.  hill. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

In  regard  to  painting  the  concentrated 
lime-sulphur  on  hot  water  pipes,  I  found 
years  ago  that  the  self-boiled  lime  sul¬ 
phur  would  have  the  same  effect  in  pre¬ 
venting  mildew. 

The  Difference. — Mr.  Kimball  sells 
oranges  in  Florida  for  50  cents  a  box, 
and  here  we  have  to  pay  $3  a  box.  Surely 
he  does  not  get  his  35  cents.  Then  too, 
there  is  a  great  discussion  going  on  as 
to  the  future  of  apple  culture  and  whether 
apples  are  going  to  pay.  They  must  be 
paying  somebody,  for  I  have  not  been 
able  to  buy  good  apples  for  less  than  60 
cents  a  peck  this  Winter.  If  the  growers 
got  half  of  that  they  would  soon  become 
bloated  plutocrats. 

The  Colorado  farmers  might  well  have 
added  to  their  resolution  “Papers  whose 
advertising  cannot  be  bought  by  fakers 
and  promoters  who  cheat  the  farmers.” 

Plaster  and  Manure. — Some  men  read 
bulletins  very  carelessly.  for  certainly 
neither  Cornell  or  any  other  station  ever 
said  that  plaster  would  release  ammonia. 
My  practice  when  in  the  live  stock  busi¬ 
ness.  was  to  put  a  thick  coat  of  plaster 
in  the  stable  gutters  every  morning  after 
cleaning  out  the  manure,  and  this  went 
out  with  the  manure  the  next  morning  to 
a  covered  shed,  where  it  was  soon  loaded 
and  sent  out  to  be  spread  on  the  land. 
Some  have  a  notion  that  dry  plaster  will 
absorb  ammonia  from  the  air  of  a  stable, 
but  in  order  to  have  any  effect  it  must 
be  well  mixed  with  the  manure  and  urine 
to  have  any  chemical  action.  Kainit  con¬ 
tains  potash  as  a  sulphate,  hut  associated 
with  large  amounts  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  its  action  seems  largely  the  retention 
of  moisture  to  prevent  firing.  I  prefer 
acid  phosphate,  which  not  only  prevents 
loss  but  adds  greatly  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  manure. 

Spring  Grass  Seeding. — Years  ago  I 
had  in  the  Virginia  mountains  conditions 
similar  to  those  T.  W.  W.  describes  (page 
348)  I  had  a  field  with  a  run-out  sod.  I 
covered  it  with  manure  and  plowed  it  deeply 
with  manure  and  plowed  it  deeply  and 
then  subsoiled  in  November.  In  the  early 
Spring  it  was  well  disked  and  oats  drilled  in 
and  grass  and  clover  seed  sown.  I  had  the 
finest  stand  of  grass  in  the  whole  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  got  as  good  a  sod  as  I  ever 
saw.  I  was  then  managing  a  large  stock 
farm  and  growing  only  such  crops  as  I 
could  feed,  no  raw  products  were  sold. 
Hence  I  had  no  wheat  in  the  Fall  with 
which  to  sow  grass,  but  I  never  failed  to 
get  a  good  stand  of  grass  and  clover  on 
oats  in  Spring.  But  in  doing  this  for  the 
purpose  of  starting  a  new  sod,  I  always 
manured  heavily.  The  instance  given  was 
the  only  time  I  ever  sowed  oats  on  a  sod, 
but  in  that  instance  the  sod  was  pretty 
well  rotted  by  the  Fall  plowing. 

I  would  add  to  what  Mr.  Van  Deman 
says  that  in  using  Bordeaux  mixture  to 
prevent  rot  in  grapes  a  pound  of  lead 
arsenate  added  to  50  gallons  with  a  pound 
of  glucose  as  a  sticker,  will  bo  the  best 
means  for  destroying  the  rose  chafer  that 
often  swarms  on  our  grapes.  I  have  used 
the  concentrated  lime-sulphur  made  very 
dilute  with  the  lead  arsenate  and  glucose 
for  the  rosebugs  with  success  too. 

Maryland.  w.  f.  masses’. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  dearth  and 
those  who  till  it.’’ — Adv. 


'No  more  repair  bills 
for  that  Roof ” 


Think  of  the  money  you  could 
have  saved  if  your  buildings  had 
been  covered  with  a  roofing  that 
never  had  to  be  coated,  graveled  or 
repaired!  You’ll  never  have  to  spend 
a  cent  for  coating  or  repairs  if  you  use 


J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 


It  is  the  cheapest-per-year  roofing  on  the  market. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  mineral  throughout — layer  upon  layer  of  pure  Asbestos 
(rock)  fibres  everlastingly  cemented  together  with  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — literally 
a  sheet  of  pliable  stone.  Contains  no  perishable  substance.  Has  been  in  service  on 
hundreds  of  buildings  for  over  a  quarter  century  and  is  sound  today. 

Keeps  buildings  cool  in  summer,  warm  in  winter,  and  affords  perfect  fire  protection. 

Anyone  can  apply  it.  Don’t  take  a  substitute.  Our  nearest  Bi  anch  will  ship  direct  if  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  you.  Write  today  for  Sample  and  Book  No.  2548 
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STRENGTH— EFFICIENCY— DURABILITY 

are  most  essential  points  in  a  Hay 
Carrier.  You  do  not  want  to  wait 
for  repairs  during  the  haying  season. 

The  above  points  are  combined  m 

The  Rochester 
Reversible  Hay  Carriers 

which  are  unequaled  for  their  per¬ 
fect  working  qualities. 

For  fork  and  sling.  For  wood  and  steel  track. 

Draft  can  be  run  in  as  soon  as  it  clears  the  load. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

Write  us  for  a  complete  catalogue 

The  Ricker  Manufacturing  Co., 

300  N.  Water  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


LITTER  CARRIERS 
FEED  CARRIERS 
HAY  CARRIERS 
DIVISION  STALLS 
STANCHIONS 
WATERING  BASINS 


Tools 
that  take 
away  drudgery' 

Get  better  results  in  your 
r  field  or  garden  with  half  the 
work.  Save  time  and  money 
besides.  You  can  do  it  with 
these  labor-saving  crop-increas»  ^ 
ing  farm  and  garden  tools— 

Planet  Jr 

Di°:.14]  Planet  Jr  Double  Wheel  Disc 
Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  is  new;  popu¬ 
lar  especially  with  peat-land  workers. 
Carries  new-design  prong  teeth.  3 
discs  on  each  side;  steel  frame.  Works 
2  acres  a  day  better  than  several  men 
with  hand  hoes. 

f  No-  81  1  Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe,  Culti¬ 
vator,  and  Hiller  Combined  is  our  latest, 
best  tool  of  the  kind.  Thorough  work  in 
rows  up  to  4  feet  apart.  Strong;  fully 
guaranteed.  Can  be  fitted  with  all-steel 
wheel — new  this  year. 

vnrn  An  instructive  64-page 
rHEJjl  illustrated  catalogue 

Every  farmer  and  gardener  | 
should  have  its  valuable  hints 
to  right  implements.  You 
can’t  afford  to  miss  itl  Send  to 
postal  for  it  today! 

is  L  ALLEN  &  CO' 


Box  1107V 
Philadelphia 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


GARDEN 
TOOLS  from 
The  Garden  State 

'C'OR  the  best  go  where  the  best 
are  made  and  the  best  are 
used— goto  New  Jersey— the. 

State  of  excellent  gardens. 

If  you  want  a  garden  tool . 
of  superiority  buy  an 

l amMti 


Can  bo 
purchased 
in  simplest  form 
and  attachments 
added  as 
needed. 


Ph  •  I  e 


Grenloch 

Ask  your  dealer 
to  show  you 
Iron  Age  No.  6 


fin  ado  at  Grcnloch,  New 
Jet-Bey,  the 
source  of 
good  garden 
tools. 

Our  No.  6  is 

a  combined 
i  Hill  Seeder, 

J  Brill  Seeder, 
r  Single  Whoel 
Hoe  and 
Doable 
Wheel  Hoe, 

All  changes 
quickly 
and 

easily 
made. 


Write  to-day 
for  special  booklets. 


BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 

Box  102-J  Greuloch,  N.  J. 


Complete 
line  of 
farm,  gArden 
and  orchard 
tools. 


Plant  Food — Spring,  1913 

The  subject  of  Plant  Food  should  interest 
every  intelligent  farmer  Right  Now — in  con¬ 
nection  witli  1913  crops,  so  soon  to  be 
planned  for.  Don’t  throw  money  away  on 
inferior  fertilizers  because  they  are  cheap. 
Make  this  year’s  crops  Bigger  and  Better  than  ever  before.  We  can  helpyou 

Write  today  for  our  booklets,  “Soil  Fertility,”  “The  Grass  Crop,”  “The  Apple” 
and  Hubbard’s  Bone  Base  1913  Almanac,  which  contains  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  soil,  fertilizers  and  other  farm  subjects.  Sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Department  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 


1913. 
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SUBSTITUTF  FOR  HORSE  HAY. 

You  say  that  millet  hay  if  fed  dry  to 
horses  is  likely  to  cause  trouble.  As  I 
failed  to  seed  any  Timothy  last  Fall  I 
would  like  to  know  if  you  know  of  any¬ 
thing  I  could  sow  that  would  make  hay  fit 
for  horses  to  eat.  I  mean  to  sow  and  cut 
the  same  season.  it.  a.  b. 

Calverton,  N.  Y. 

In  such  a  case  we  would  sow  fodder 
corn  thickly  in  drills,  give  good  culture, 
and  cure  before  the  stalks  get  too  hard. 
This  will  give  a  large  quantity  of  ex¬ 
cellent  fodder — a  good  substitute  for 
hay.  We  are  now  feeding  our  horses 
on  corn  fodder  roughage  alone  in  place 
of  hay.  Do  not  feed  dry  millet  hay  to 
horses. 


Pollenization  of  Apricot. 

/>.  A.  J.,  Wellsburg ,  IF.  Fa.— Does  the 
apricot  need  the  plum  planted  nearby  for 
pollenizing,  or  does  it  need  some  other 
variety  of  apricot  planted  nearby,  or  is 
the  apricot  self-pollinating? 

Ans. — Apricot  flowers  are  perfect 
within  themselves  and  do  not  need  the 
pollen  of  peach  bloom  or  any  other  to 
cause  them  to  fruit.  The  usual  causes 
of  failure  to  apricot  trees  bearing  in 
the  central  and  eastern  States  are  two. 
They  often  bloom  so  early  that  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  killed  by  late  frosts,  and  if  they 
escape  this  danger  then  the  curculio 
is  apt  to  sting  the  young  fruit  and 
cause  it  to  drop.  It  is  rarely  that  apri¬ 
cots  are  grown  successfully  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  West  of  that  re¬ 
gion  the  Spring  frosts  are  not  serious 
and  there  is  no  curculio  whatever. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Transplanting  Holly. 

J.  M.,  Nokcsvillc,  Va. — Toll  me  how  best 
to  transplant  the  holly  tree,  when,  size, 
roots  cutting  back  top,  etc. 

Ans. — The  best  time  for  moving  ever¬ 
green  hollies  is  in  the  early  Fall,  when 
the  young  wood  has  almost  ripened,  or 
in  early  Spring,  before  new  growth 
starts.  When  transplanting  the  Euro¬ 
pean  holly,  Ilex  Aquifolium,  or  the 
American  Ilex  opaca,  which  is  probably 
what  the  inquirer  refers  to,  nearly  all 
the  leaves  should  be  stripped  off,  espe¬ 
cially  if  in  an  exposed  situation.  This 
seems  positively  necessary  to  success,  as 
a  means  of  avoiding  excessive  drying 
out.  Large  hollies  seldom  transplant 
successfully.  In  moving  wild  plants  we 
would  trim  back  moderately,  as  well  as 
strip  the  leaves.  The  English  holly 
stands  severe  pruning  well,  and  is  often 
trimmed  into  round  heads  or  pyramids. 
It  prefers  richer  soil  than  the  native 
I.  opaca,  which  grows  freely  in  dry 
sandy  places. 


Planting  Japan  Walnuts. 

F.  TP.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — What  space 
should  be  allowed  Japan  (Siebold’s)  walnut 
trees  for  fair  development  in  single  rows, 
in  double  rows,  and  in  planting  a  grove  of 
five  or  more  rows? 

Ans. — It  is  not  stated  what  the  pur¬ 
pose  is  in  setting  trees  of  the  Japan 
walnut,  but  if  it  is  for  the  nuts  they 
will  bear  my  advice  is  not  to  plant  them, 
because  the  nuts  of  the  Sieboldiana 
species  are  of  no  real  value.  They  are 
not  only  rather  small,  but  the  shells  are 
very  thick,  and  so  constructed  that  the 
kernels  must  be  extracted  in  small  pieces, 
which  is  very  unsatisfactory,  although 
the  flavor  is  very  good.  There  is  an¬ 
other  species  of  Japan  walnut  known 
as  Juglans  cordiformis,  bearing  small 
heart-shaped  nuts  that  are  really  very 
good,  and  the  kernels  come  out  easily. 
This  might  be  worthy  of  planting  for 
its  nuts.  Both  species  make  very  fine 
trees  for  shade  and  their  wood  is  valu¬ 
able,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  our  own 
native  Black  walnut.  For  orchard  pur¬ 
poses  these  trees  should  be  set  about 
40  feet  apart  each  way,  but  in  forest 
they  should  be  much  closer,  or  about  10 
feet,  so  as  to  crowd  each  other  and 
cause  tall  trunks  to  form. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Lankford  and  Lawver  Apples. 

Fj.  C.,  Ferryman,  Md. — Three  years  ago 
1  bought  two  Lankford  and  two  I.awver 
apples,  under  the  impression  they  were  best 
quality  and  good  keepers.  I  think  I  am 
mistaken.  They  are  now  1  Vi -inch  caliper, 
live  feet  to  limbs.  Would  it  be  best  to 
cut  whole  top  oft'  to  three  feet  and  graft 
to  Stay  man,  or  cut  each  limb  (about  five 
of  them  at  the  five-foot  height)  to  five  or 
six  inches  and  graft  each  limb?  I  would 
prefer  the  lower  head. 

Ans. — Both  the  Lankford  and  Lawver 
apples  are  good  keepers,  but  neither  can 
be  said  to  be  of  the  highest  quality.  If 
the  trees  are  no  more  than  1  %  inch  in 
diameter  you  can  safely  cut  them  olT  at 
the  desired  height  and  graft. 

PAUL  THAYER. 


USING  A  DOUBLE  WELL. 

One  of  your  readers  in  Orleans  County 
asks  me  how  he  can  get.  water  from  a  well 
25  feet  deep  with  never  less  than  four 
feet  of  water  which  is  30  feet  from  the 
line  on  his  neighbor’s  land,  placing  the 
pump  on  his  own  side  of  the  fence.  This 
can  be  easily  and  satisfactorily  done  as 
follows :  Dig  a  false  well  on  his  side  of 
the  fence  at  any  place  desired  about  six 
feet  deep.  Then  dig  a  trench  from  that 
to  well  deep  enough  to  be  below  frost. 
Run  a  1  % -inch  galvanized  pipe  from  one 
well  to  the  other  putting  an  elbow  over 
the  well  and  extending  pipe  down  to  six 
inches  of  the  bottom  with  a  check  valve 
and  strainer.  In  the  false  well  put  an 
elbow  on  the  end  of  the  pipe,  turning 


We//  Well 


down  and  into  this  put  a  short  piece  of  pipe 
as  long  as  the  cylinder  to  be  used  on  the 
pump.  On  this  short  piece  of  pipe  put  an¬ 
other  elbow  with  a  short  nipple  and  another 
elbow  turning  up;  into  this  a  close  nipple 
on  to  which  connect  the  pump  cylinder. 
The  object  of  making  this  turn  in  false 
well  is  to  make  sure  that  in  case  anything 
should  get  into  the  pump  to  let  water 
back  into  the  well  the  cylinder  being  below 
the  line  of  pipe  to  the  well  would  always 
remain  full  of  water  and  pump  would  start 
without  priming.  The  rough  sketch  shows 
how  it  is  to  be  done.  But  he  will  do  well 
to  remember  that  extra  care  must  be  taken 
to  guard  against  ‘frost  in  the  shallow  false 
well,  for  it  will  not  have  the  water  below 
to  keep  it  warm.  j:  s.  woodward. 


Plowing  Under  Cow-horn  Turnips. 

Last  Fall  I  sowed  Crimson  clover  and 
Cow-horn  turnips  as  a  cover  crop.  The 
turnips  have  not  decayed,  but  are  as  good 
as  ever.  How  shall  I  proceed  to  make  use 
of  them,  in  order  to  get  the  potash  which 
they  contain?  I  contemplate  putting  the 
ground  in  early  potatoes.  D.  k.  S. 

Shippensburg,  1’a. 

Plow  the  whole  thing  right  under  when 
you  are  ready  to  plant  potatoes.  The 
turnips  will  decay  when  warm  weather 
comes. 


Land  Soaked  With  Salt  Water. 

I  have  a  garden  spot  and  it  has  been 
wetted  with  salt  water.  1  have  stopped 
the  tide  from  coming  in.  If  I  mix  coal 
ashes  with  the  soil  will  it  do  any  good, 
or  will  it  be  an  injury?  If  I  mix  the 
coal  ashes  with  the  soil  how  much  would 
you  use  to  5,000  square  feet  of  land?  Will 
tlic  ashes  injure  the  crops  I  am  to  plant 
next  Summer?  H.  a.  C. 

Wollaston,  Mass. 

The  coal  ashes  will  not  injure  your  crops 
and  they  will  not  do  any  particular  good 
as  they  contain  little  if  any  plant  food. 
They  may  improve  the  texture  of  the  soil 
somewhat  but  such  ashes  have  no  particu¬ 
lar  value  as  fertilizer.  Land  plaster  spread 
after  plowing  and  well  harrowed  or  raked 
in  will  help  work  out  the  salt. 


Lime  Before  Small  Fruits. 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  where  the  soil  is 
acid.  I  would  like  to  raise  a  variety  of 
truck  this  year ;  sweet  corn,  beans,  peas, 
squash,  cabbage,  etc.,  and  set  to  straw¬ 
berries  and  raspberries  next  year.  Can  I 
use  lime  this  Spring  without  detriment  to 
the  small  fruits  in  191-1?  It  seems  to  be 
the  opinion  of  many  that  the  small  fruits 
do  best  in  an  acid  soil.  a.  n.  s. 

No.  Stoughton,  Mass. 

Strawberries  do  better  where  the  soil  is 
acid,  but  it  makes  less  difference  with  rasp¬ 
berries.  The  garden  crops  you  mention 
will  be  helped  by  the  use  of  lime.  We 
should  use  lime  on  this  piece  of  land  and 
give  thorough  culture.  Decide  early  where 
these  strawberries  are  to  be  planted  and 
use  less  lime  there  than  elsewhere. 


Spring  Sown  Clover  and  Corn. 

Can  I  sow  a  lot  to  clover  this  Spring 
and  get  a  good  cutting,  about  15  pounds 
seed  to  the  acre,  then  plow  the  lot  and 
plant  to  fodder  corn?  n.  L.  c. 

Swansea  Village,  N.  II. 

You  will  not  be  likely  to  get  enough 
growth  on  the  clover  to  pay  when  plowed 
under  in  June.  Better  sow  oats  and  peas 
early,  plow  them  under  when  ready  and 
plont  fodder  corn.  This  will  give  a  larger 
crop  than  the  clover. 


Galvanized  Iron  Water  Pails  are  the 
most  economical  to  buy,  only  don’t  use  for 
Bordeaux  mixture  or  you  will  have  no 
pail.  When  they  leak  and  are  no  longer 
useful  as  water  pails,  they  may  be  used  for 
handling  fertilizer,  seed  or  any  dry  sub¬ 
stance,  though  it  may  sometimes  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  cover  a  hole  with  a  piece  of  paper 
or  a  leaf.  After  this  use  them  for  ashes. 
I  keep  10  or  a  dozen  beside  my  furnace  to 
put  ashes  in,  and  when  they  are  full  carry 
out  and  throw  on  the  land,  sifting  of 
course  if  worth  sifting,  which  furnace  ashes 
usually  are  not.  This  method  I  have  pur¬ 
sued  for  20  years  or  more,  and  it  beats 
using  barrels  for  ashes  and  then  having 
them  to  handle.  When  the  pail  is  entirely 
gone  the  bails  bent  in  a  letter  S  make 
the  best  kind  of  a  hook  to  hold  the  bas¬ 
ket  while  gathering  fruit. 

Rhode  Island. 

February  2-f.  We  have  a  creamery  in 
Cortland  taking  milk  the  year  round  :  they 
are  paying  $2  per  hundred  for  it  at  the 
present.  Cows  from  $30  to  $S0  at  public 
sale,  according  to  condition  and  time  of 
coming  in.  Horses,  Normans,  good  ones. 
$175  to  $250.  Hay  in  barn,  $12  per  ton; 
oat  straw,  $8:  potatoes,  50;  apples,  50  to 
75.  Eggs,  22 ;  butter,  30.  j.  e.  v. 

Cortland,  O. 


HOW  TO  GROW 


ON  YOUR  FARM  OR  COUNTRY  ESTATE 


It  is  now  time  to  plan  and  piepare  for  the  summer  planting.  You  can  grow  Alfalfa  on  your 
farm!  But  you  must  meet  your  particular  soil  conditions— therefore — we  will  without  cost  or  ob¬ 
ligation  give  you  expert  advice  on  the  selection  of  seed — seed  bed  preparation— planting — and 
care  necessary  to  meet  your  requirements  and  secure  a  perfect  stand  with  the  aid  of 

FARMOGERM  INOCULATION 

Standard  throughout  the  world 

Let  ns  tell  you  of  tlie  method  of  growing  Vetch  with  your  spring  planting  of  Oats  to  increase  the  Oat  crop 
and  enrich  the  soil  at  the  same  time.  Also  how  to  secure  the  same  results  by  growing  Soy  Beans  or  other  le¬ 
gumes  with  your  Corn.  All  spring  sown  clovers  should  be  inoculated,  and  a  little  fertilizer  applied  now  means 
more  hay.  Cow  Peas  and  Soy  Beaus  for  llay— as  milk  producers,  cannot  be  excelled.  This  is  practical  inform¬ 
ation,  of  value  to  every  farmer. 

TELL  US  YOUR  PLANTING  HiEAS  FOR  THE  YEAR  AND  LF.T  US  HELP  YOU  PLAN  IT  ECONOM¬ 
ICALLY  AND  EFFICIENTLY  FOR  SOIL  ENRICHMENT  AND  GENERAL  FARM  IMPROVEMENT 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

-  Our  New  Book  No.  54  Sent  free 


A  Handful  of  Wilcox  Fertilizer 

<f  Represents  more  nearly  100%  pure  plant  food  than  does 
any  other  substance  in  the  world.  You  are  familiar  with 
a  “  balanced  ration  ”  for  your  live  stock.  Wilcox  Ferti¬ 
lizers  are  “  balanced  rations  ”  for  plant  life. 

They  Are  Fertilizers  that  Fertilize 

They  get  the  young  shoots  out  of  the  ground  in  double 
quick  time,  then  properly  nourish  them  until  your  reward 
is  a  bumper  crop  of  perfect  produce. 

Send  for  booklet  to-day 

THE  WILCOX  FERTILIZER  CO.  -  MYSTIC,  CONN. 


for  the  soil  only.  Our  Agri¬ 
cultural  Lime  can  be  applied 
at  the  time  of  seeding  and 
will  not  bum  anything.  Will 
drill,  broadcast  or  scatter. 
We  guarantee  immediate 
shipment,  analysis,  mechani¬ 
cal  condition,  fineness,  quick 
results  and  no  burning. 
Litmus  paper  free.  Write  us. 


CALEDONIA  MARL  CO.,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


EDISON 

PULVERIZED 

LIMESTONE 

Nature’s  Crop  Producer 


Made  from  the  purest  Crystaline  White 
Limestone  obtainable. 

Pulverized  like  flour;  owing  to  its  fine¬ 
ness  of  division,  immediately  avail¬ 
able  to  plant  life. 

Not  being  Caustic,  can  be  applied  at 
any  time  without  danger  to  plant  life. 

The  best  and  cheapest  form  of  Lime 
for  all  crops. 

Especially  recommended  for  Alfalfa. 

Sustains  fertility  and  increases  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  t lie  soil. 


For  Sample,  Booklet,  Price,  etc.,  address 


Edison  Portland  Cement  Co. 
Stewartsville,  N.  J. 


GROUND  LIMESTONE 

FOR  SOIL  IMPROVEMENT 

Alfalfa  and  Clover  MUST  have  it 
ANALYSIS  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  circulars  ORDER  EARLY 

THE  STEARNS  LIME  COMPANY 

DANBURY,  CONN. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 


7  ,.  ‘V  wpouw  caused  ny  paint* 

fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
EfVo  y°u.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Writs  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  yon  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  ?  ,b  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.V. 


A  POTATO  CULTIVATOR 


L°rV„l  .  ,e,tc’  but  its  adjustments  make  it  t 

kuuis  pecially  adapted  for  potatoes.  To  get  ji 

°  .u  W  l"e  right  depth  and  throw  at  each  stage  of  t 
“  growth  and  be  able  to  properly  work  the  cr 
under  all  conditions,  is  your  problem— it  is  o 
business  to  work  it  out  for  you  in 

RIDING 
CULTI¬ 
VATORS 

Steel  frame  machines,  made 
in  many  combinations  of  gangs, 
hoes,  wheels,  etc.  Tlie  hoes  are 
always  shitted  in  parallel  lines 
so  that  you  can  get  the  same 
throw  tn  all  parts  of  row. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them 
and  write  us  for  new  booklet, 

“ Thorough  Cu/tivation  " 

Pivot  BATEMAN  M’F’Q  CO. 

wheel  Grenloch.  N  J. 

machines 
They  guide, 
tasy. 


Pure  Canada  Hardwood  Ashes 

THE  JOYNT  BRAND 

The  best,  cheapest  and  most  lasting  fertilizer  in 
the  world.  They  are  nature’s  own  plant  food  to 
build  up  the  land  and  restore  It  to  its  original  fer¬ 
tility.  Write  for  prices  and  information.  Address 

JOHN  JOYNT,  LUCKNOW,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 

References:  Duns  or  Bradstreeta  or  Bank  of  Hamilton,  Lucknow 


Save  Money  on  Harness 

Buy  custom-made,  oak-tanned  harness 
direct  from  tactory  at  wholesale  prices. 
We  can  save  you  money  on  any  harness. 
All  harness  guaranteed— money  back  if 
you  are  not  satisfied. 

KING  HARNESS 

Will  Outlive  Your  Horse 


All  leather  tested  by  experts.  Over  31  years  on 
market.  Our  big  free  catalogue  illustrates  over 
75  styles  for  all  purposes — sure  to  show  the  harness 
you  need.  Send  for  it  today.  We  also  sell  Horse 
Clothing  and  Fur  Coats.  Ask  for  Catalogue  “  .” 


KING  HARNESS  CO., 


Desk  C,  Rome,  N.Y. 


Make  Money G  rowing  Potatoes 
—  O.  K. 

Cham* 
pion 
Line 

Cutters 
Planters 
Sprayers 
Diggers,  Sorters 

Descriptive  matter 
tree.  Write  for  it. 
Our  No.  22  Planter 

Is  automatic;  one  man  and  team  plant  five  acres  or 
more  a  day;  Our  No,  25  Planter  plants  abso¬ 
lutely  100  per  cent  correct,  a  seed  piece  to  every  hill. 


_l 


CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  CO. 
151  CHISAGO  AVENUE  HAMMOND.  INDIANA. 


n 


FUMA 


55  kins  Prairie  Dogs, 

Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  G  r  a  i  n  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed- 
So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 


ingly  small, 
grind  i  1  T 
with 

TAYLOR  CHEMICAL  CO..  Pena  Yan,  N.  f. 


Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide” 
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CORNSTALK  TREE  SPREADER. 

We  have  about  2,700  young  apple  trets 
set  out  two  years  ago.  Last  year,  while 
pruning  them,  I  caught  on  to  a  trick 
which  is  of  great  value  to  me  and  which 
may  be  to  others.  A  great  many  of  the 


CORNSTALK  SPREADERS.  Fig.  137, 

young  trees,  especially  Wealthy,  were 
hard  to  get  into  shape,  and  very  often 
two  branches  which  I  couldn’t  afford  to 
lose  would  grow  up  straight  side  by 
side  or  twist  around.  To  overcome  this 
I  used  spreaders  made  out  of  cornstalks. 


I  have  never  seen  these  used  before. 
The  cornstalks  are  light  to  carry  around 
in  your  pocket  and  are  easily  cut  into 
right  lengths.  I  use  them  about  one- 
fourth  or  three-eighths  inch  thick,  cut 
them  wedge-shaped  on  each  end  and 


APPLICATION  OF  SPREADERS.  Fig.  139. 

.spring  them  in  tight.  The  center  pith 
forms  a  cushion  the  shape  of  the  branch, 
prevents  bruising  and  hugs  tight  so  as 
not  to  be  shaken  out  by  storms.  In 
Fig.  137,  1  shows  the  cornstalk,  2  side 
view,  and  3  properly  notched  for  spread¬ 
ing.  J.  w.  R. 

Massachusetts. 


VALUE  OF  POWER-SPRAYING  OUTFIT. 

The  article  on  page  346  on  spraying 
small  orchards  prompts  me  to  give  our 
experience  of  last  year  in  spraying  for 
ourselves  and  neighbors  with  a  low- 
priced  power  sprayer.  Engine  one-half 
horse  power ;  tank,  100  gallons,  engine 
connected  to  jack-shaft  on  pump  which 
operates  the  same,  all  mounted  on  good 
stout  open  platform.  If  mounted  on  a 
truck  such  as  used  for  wood  sawing 
machines  the  cost  will  be  $23  more.  We 
borrowed  such  a  truck  last  season,  but 
now  have  a  second-hand  set  which  was 
purchased  in  the  Fall  at  a  low  price. 
The  apparatus  worked  well ;  two  horses 
drew  the  wagon  easily.  In  the  peach 
orchard  the  pressure  was  enough  to 
keep  two  lines  of  hose  going  steadily, 
and  this  is  enough  for  small  apple  trees, 
but  for  larger,  tall  trees  one  line  of 


hose  was  shut  off  to  give  all  the  pres¬ 
sure  so  as  to  reach  the  top  of  the  tall 
branches.  There  is  a  pressure  gauge 
on  the  tank  which  shows  just  what  one 
is  doing. 

Two  years  ago,  with  a  good  brass- 
lined  barrel  pump  we  took  seven  days 
to  go  over  all  the  trees  on  the  farm 
once,  and  to  keep  the  pump  going 
steadily  all  day  by  hand  is  tiresome 
work,  even  to  a  man  weighing  over  200 
pounds.  Last  season  with  the  power 
outfit,  the  entire  area  was  covered  in 
one  day,  done  better  and  tops  of  trees 
reached,  which  we  could  not  get  at  with 
the  hand  pump.  Another  advantage  was 
the  ability  to  use  the  right  kind  of  a 
day.  We  sprayed  on  a  Monday,  a  warm 
still  day.  The  next  day  it  was  blowing 
hard  and  did  not  cease  for  several  days 
so  as  to  give  a  good  spraying  day.  A 
warm  still  day  is  ideal  for  spraying,  but 
it  makes  the  man  on  a  hand  pump  per¬ 
spire  so  freely  that  he  feels  he  is  being 
sprayed  instead  of  the  trees. 

Two  neighbors  with  large  orchards 
saw  my  boys  at  work  in  our  orchards 
and  engaged  them  to  spray  at  once; 
“no  more  hand  pump  for  them,”  they 
said.  Their  work  was  done  in  less  than 
a  day  on  each  place,  where  it  had  usually 
required  four  or  five  days  by  hand.  The 
boys  are  already  booking  orders  for  this 
season;  charge  $1.50  per  hour,  time  to 
be  reckoned  from  the  start  at  home,  but 
no  charge  for  time  used  to  return  home. 
They  also  charge  actual  cost  of  spray 
material,  which  is  not  large,  as  we  pur¬ 
chase  in  barrel  lots  and  lime-sulphur  and 
arsenate  of  lead  is  not  expensive  in 
large  quantities.  The  fruit  last  Fall  was 
finest  ever  gathered  on  the  farm,  over 
500  barrels.  One  small  orchard  back  of 
the  house  of  50  trees  produced  180  bar¬ 
rels,  hardly  a  wormy  apple  in  the  lot. 
Fruit  pierced  by  the  Codling  moth  was 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Although 
an  old  farm  it  is  new  to  our  family, 
coming  here  in  1910.  The  trees  had 
been  neglected  for  years,  were  full  of 
dead  and  interlocking  branches.  We 
keep  steadily  at  work  with  the  pruning 
saw,  knife  and  scraper.  It  looks  some¬ 
times  as  if  there  were  more  material  on 
the  ground  under  a  tree  when  it  was 
finished  than  remained  in  the  air.  We 
have  not  finished  pruning  yet.  An  en¬ 
tire  day  is  often  used  up  on  one  tree 
the  first  time  it  is  tackled.  But  whether 
pruned  or  not,  every  tree  is  sprayed 
twice  in  the  season,  and  as  many  as 
possible  the  third  time  according  to  the 
season  and  pressure  of  other  work. 


We  sold  a  good  share  of  the  fruit  in 
nearby  towns,  five  to  12  miles ;  it  pays 
a  great  deal  better,  as  the  barrels  and 
boxes  are  returned.  There  are  no  bar¬ 
rels  to  purchase,  no  freight  to  pay,  no 
commission  and  cartage  charges  in  Bos¬ 
ton  to  be  deducted.  Every  cent  taken 
in  for  apples  is  yours;  very  often  when 
taking  over  a  load  of  fruit  for  deliv¬ 
ery  the  barrel  for  the  next  trip  was  or¬ 
dered.  We  sell  to  the  dealers  and  at 
the  same  time  work  up  the  better  class 
of  retail  trade,  often  taking  orders  for 
dressed  poultry  and  eggs,  which  run  into 
good  money  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christ¬ 
mas  time.  On  many  a  trip  there  was  a 
great  deal  more  money  in  the  poultry- 
box  under  the  wagon  scat  than  in  the 
whole  load  of  apples.  People  often 
asked  for  other  things,  like  squashes, 
tomatoes  and  sweet  corn,  and  while 
the  load  was  fruit,  it  is  viry  easy  to 
put  on  these  other  items,  especially  at 
retail  prices.  Horace  b.  Parker. 

Massachusetts. 


Curing  Oat  Smut. 

Every  year  there  are  many  questions 
about  treating-  seed  oats  to  cure  the  smut 
disease.  The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  has  probably  done  more  work  in  this 
line  than  most  others,  so  we  give  their 
direction  for  treating  oats  : 

“One  pint  of  formalin,  or  formaldehyde, 
which  may  be  obtained  at  any  drug  store, 
will  treat  30  bushels  of  oats.  The  solution 
should  be  made  by  using  one  pint  of  forma¬ 
lin  to  36  gallons  of  water  in  a  tank  or 
barrels.  The  oats  should  then  be  put  in 
gunny  sacks,  filled  only  two-thirds  full, 
and  submerged  in  the  formalin  for  only 
10  minutes. 

“When  the  sacks  of  oats  are  withdrawn 
from  the  barrels  or  tanks  they  should  be 
allowed  to  drain,  thereby  saving  considera¬ 
ble  solution  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted. 
The  oats  are  then  empted  on  a  thrashing 
floor,  and  covered  with  blankets  an  hour 
or  two  so  as  to  make  the  treatment  more 
effective.  After  this  the  oats  are  allowed 
to  dry.  Oats  treated  with  tiie  formalin 
solution  will  usually  dry  sufficiently  for 
sowing  in  one  or  two  days.  After  treat¬ 
ment  the  oats  swell  considerably,  and  it 
is  necessary  for  the  seeder  or  drill  to  be 
set  so  that  it  will  sow  about  one  bushel 
more  per  acre.  Oats  can  be  treated  effec¬ 
tively  several  weeks  or  months  previous  to 
sowing  if  desired,  and  if  properly  dried  the 
germinating  power  will  not  suffer.  For  the 
average  farmer  Just  previous  to  sowing 
will  prove  most  convenient.  The  formalin 
solution  of  the  strength  recommended  is  not 
poisonous  and  will  not  injure  the  hands  or 
clothing.  Barley  should  also  be  treated 
as  one  of  the  smuts  common  to  barley  is 
effectively  eradicated  by  this  treatment  and 
otiier  diseases  are  also  held  in  check.” 


These  2  Great 

ip?  Books  Will  Reduce  mza 
^  Your  Building  Expense 

;?*Z^»£nmasPlific,entl.b!£  176-papro  Catalog  of 
gggg  Millwork  and  Building  material  containing 
ggg?  pictures  of  8,000  money-saving  bargains  A 
gggg  handsome  Plan  Book  of  Modem  Homes— 
showing  50  splendid  views  and  floor  plans  of 
houses  and  barns  priced  from  $300  to  $6000.  ggg? 
Don  t  pay  dealers’  prices— deal  direct  with  us. 

5^  Bet  our  wholesale  prices  and  save  money.  _ 

Complete  Glazed  with  Five  ^ 

Made  of  ' 


;  HOT 

;  Drn  Rowsof6-in. 
'  Redwood  wi 


.  glass.  _ 

itn  Fir  upright 


$is?i 


§L 

%%  CAQU  lUIUWOOCl  Wltll _ 

OMOn  and  cross  bars.  Guaranteed 

EVERYTHING  IN  LUMBER,  FLOORING.  ROOFING,  *sos 
?5J?RS-  WINDOWS,  MOULDINGS,  PORCHWORK,  BUIL0-  ^ 
#  ING  PAPER,  HOME  and  FARM  FURNITURE,  HARO-  ^ 
g|  WARE,  TINWORK  AND  PAINTS  at  Wholesale  Prices.  M 

ggj  Don’t  build  repair  or  remodel  without 

these  valuable  books.  We  guarantee  qual-  (ffl 
Ity  safe  delivery,  satisfaction  or  money  . 
wgiback.  Write  us  today.  Ask  for  [Catalog 
Also  book  of  house  plans  No.  95.  . 

If  wanted.  Both  are  free.  L 

'Nlll  CHICAGO  MILLWORK  SUPPLY  CO.  ^ 
^  1426  W.  37th  St.,  Chicago,  I1L 


Fnr  ,ron  Aoe  four  row  sprayer:  tised  three 

i  ui  uaic  seasons.  Price  $40,  nearly  good  as 
new.  Chas.  I>.  Klock,  Caledonia,  N.  T. 


Stable  Manure  and  Potatoes. 

A  correspondent  writes  in  reference  to 
potato  cultivation  that  if  he  dressed  the 
land  with  stable  manure  he  would  expect 
the  potatoes  to  be  scabby.  I  have  beeu 
advised  to  plant  potatoes  with  stable  ma¬ 
nure  put  in  each  drill.  Will  that  cause 
scab,  or  is  it  a  had  method  of  planting? 

Katonah,  N.  Y.  h.  f. 

We  consider  it  a  “bad  method  of  plant¬ 
ing.”  Almost  sure  to  result  iu  scabby  po¬ 
tatoes.  It  needs  to  be  repeated  over  and 
over  that  scab  is  a  germ  disease.  In  most 
old  land  these  germs  are  in  the  soil  and 
an  alkaline  condition  gives  them  the 
stable  manure  are  alkaline  and  when  used 
directly  on  the  potato  crop  will  usually 
increase  the  scab.  Corn  is  a  much  better 
crop  for  the  manure. 


•  W  -  ■ 

^ WE  CAN 
DELIVER  AT  ONCE 

n  The  great  thing  in  spraying  is  to  have  a  machine  you 
can  load  with  Bordeaux  or  Arsenate  and  go  right  to  work 
without  stopping  every  few  minutes  to  adjust  this,  tighten 
that,  replace  the  other  part,  and  spray  every  branch  per- 
fectly,  quickly,  while  weather  conditions  are  right  and 
without  waste  of  materials  or  gasoline. 

We  build  every  part  of  the 

DEYO  POWER  SPRAYER 

and  DEYO  engines,  in  our  own  shops,  test  every  machine 
far  beyond  the  speed  and  capacity  at  which  it  will  ever  be 
used,  and  sell  it  under  a  binding  guarantee  that  cannot  Ik* 
made  stronger.  We  would  like  you  to  have  our  FREE 
ILLUSTRATED  SPRAYER  AND  ENGINE  BOOKLETS. 
Please  write  for  them,  to  us  or  our  nearest  Hales  agents. 

DEYO-MACEY  ENGINE  CO. 

22  Wuhlngtoa  St.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

J.  S.  Wood  ho  use,  189-195  Water  St.,JNew  York 

RJohardson  Mfg,  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Kendall  &  Whitney,  Portland,  Maine 


95.45 


MAKES  CREAM  SEPARATORS  LAST 

longer.  Starts  them  slowly,  theu  equal¬ 
izes  all  Jerk.  Simple,  nothing  to  wear 
otit;  automatic,  no  fussy  levers.  Costs 
half  others  do,  saves  it  in  a  season.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  $5.16  complete, 
i  Order  or  send  for  circular.  AFFILIATED 
so  manufacturers,  Oor.  w,  water  st. 

and  Grand  Ave.f  •  Milwaukee,  Win. 
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There's  a  SECRET  at 
the  Arrow  Point 


Tbtisuti  cl  Up-To- 
Date  Fruit  Grncn  in 
suing.  “FRIEND  NOZ¬ 
ZLES  ME  SUPEM08." 

Wlj  U  (Us  ? 

ttmrx.r  *kry  CRT  TVKRR  Ac  IMITATION 

indicui  lK»l  kw.x-Iwt,  Ihcr,  m  flKIOIN AJ-  LooA  os 
If-  NOZZI.K  ywi  u*»  M*  .f  w,  cm  fed  tta  MAKKR*8 
N  \UK  *o.l  U-  word  “I’ATKVTKn"  TU  -»TUK«D“  k. 

Itx  f/HKIlN A I.  toga  Nndi  <t>Ana  ....  «ith  tba  rl«m 

“  f'HIKN  1  • "  Noukc  b*M  *•  II OHMS.  ooltOOKH.  **Um«  to 
wkK  drip  or  eloc.  TUy  mete  tWinwl  tUKT-UKKIImp, 
drtviac  is  Urtfer  iota  tia  (mob  tt—  tU  d— In 

TtM-AMCtK1* 

tU -■EUJLAfUf^ocdlowy  w*rt.  »oU  nfek  nwHS  $a»- 
act!*  pwwcUH  or  nfeiil  rrto*.  0LO6  cmA  >M»nH 

“FRIEND"  MFG.  CO. 

Cohort,  Waiw  Cummfy  .  .  .  AU  Tor* 


Actual  ■ 

Difference  '  ' 

•  .  *  .*  Jfi  -  t  •  •  */•  *  ■  'V  .  H  .  •  , 


“FRIEND”  and  other  nozzles 
as  proven  by  the  CORNELL 
DIVERSITY  SPRAY0GRAPH 


•  *  »• 


Study  it  carefully— think  about  it.  You  will  then  know  why  thousands  of  prominent  fruit  growers  write  us  as  (ollows 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  find  $2  for  which  please  send  me  two  more  angle 
nozzles  immediately.  A  few  days  ago  I  got  two  of  the  same  kind  and  we  used 

them  today  along  with - and - ,  and  there  is  no  comparison  between 

them,  they  are  certainly  fine.  Most  respectfully  yours, 

Bedford,  Penn.,  April  3.  George  W.  Koontz. 


AS  EVER  THE  FRUIT  GROWER’S  “FRIEND”  MFG.  CO.,  GASPORT,  N.  Y. 


1913. 
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Black-Leg  in  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower. 

This  disease  of  the  cabbage  and  cauli¬ 
flower  is  comparatively  new  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  not  so  generally  distributed 
as  some  of  the  older  and  well-known  dis¬ 
eases  these  crops  are  subject  to,  such  as 
club-root,  black  rot,  soft  rot,  etc.  It  is 
therefore  not  so  well  understood  nor  the 
means  of  control  so  well  known  as  in  the 
case  of  the  older  and  commoner  diseases. 
Black-leg  is  reported  to  be  quite  prevalent 
in  Holland,  France  and  South  Australia, 
and  has  caused  much  loss  to  the  growers  of 
these  crops,  both  as  a  vegetable  crop  and 
seed  crop.  It  was  first  reported  in  this 
country  in  the  States  of  Iowa,  Michigan 
and  Ohio  in  1910,  and  on  cabbage  in  New 
York  and  Virginia  in  1911  ;  on  cabbage 
and  cauliflower  in  New  Jersey  in  1912,  and 
on  cauliflower  in  Long  Island  in  1912.  It 
probably  occurs  in  other  States  from  which 
we  have  no  report.  The  loss  from  this 
disease  varies  greatly  in  some  localities  and 
fields,  the  loss  will  reach  as  high  as  70 
per  cent,  or  more  of  the  crop,  while  in 
others  the  loss  will  not  exceed  10  per 
cent.  Plant  pathologists  tell  us  black-leg 
is  caused  by  a  fungus  called  Phoma  oleracea 
Sacc,  and  that  the  fruiting  bodies  of  the 
fungus  appears  as  black  specks  (pycnidia.) 
in  wounds  made  by  insects.  In  the  pycni¬ 
dia  are  formed  innumerable  numbers  of 
one-celled  spores  which  upon  oozing  out 
are  probably  carried  by  the  winds,  insects 
and  other  foreign  agencies  to  other  plants 
and  that  wet  weather  is  most  favorable  to 
the  disease,  the  greatest  loss  occurring  dur¬ 
ing  a  wet  season. 

The  infection  frequently  takes  place  in 
the  stem  usually  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground  or  just  below  where  the  leaves  are 
attached  and  sometimes  attacks  the  plants 
at  the  margin  of  the  leaves  at  the  terminal 
of  the  larger  veins,  and  in  the  leaves  and 
mid-rib  of  the  plant,  but  most  commonly 
in  the  stem  of  the  plant  below  the  leaves. 
The  disease  is  easily  recognized  by  the 
discoloration  of  the  stem  which  turns  a 
blackish  color  and  by  the  lesions,  abrasions 
or  sunken  places,  irregular  iu  outline,  which 
occur  on  the  outer  coating  or  bark  of  the 
plant.  When  the  disease  encircles  the 
stem,  which  it  will  do  in  a  few  days,  the 
flow  of  sap  from  the  root  is  arrested,  the 
stem  becomes  black  and  has  a  shrunken, 
constricted  appearance,  being  much  smaller 
than  the  unaffected  parts  above.  If  the 
roots  of  the  plant  are  examined  at  this 
stage  of  the  disease  it  will  be  found  that 
the  small  fibrous  roots  are  completely 
killed  and  as  the  disease  advances  the  lat¬ 
eral  roots  will  begin,  decaying  and  finally 
rot  off.  Before  the  plant  dies  the  leaves 
will  assume  a  purplish  tint  which  remains 
until  the  plant  dies.  This  discoloration  of 
the  leaves  is  one  of  the  principal  symptoms 
of  the  disease.  There  is  no  known  remedy 
for  infected  plants.  The  method  of  con¬ 
trol.  therefore  lies  in  prevention  of  in¬ 
fection  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible. 


It  is  an  established  fact  that  fungus 
diseases  are  frequently  conveyed  from  one 
locality  to  another  by  spores  that  have 
found  lodgment  on  the  seed  grown  where 
such  disease  was  prevalent.  The  germs  of 
black  rot  in  cabbage  have  been  found  to 
live  on  the  seed  for  several  months,  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  the  germs  of 
black-leg  were  imported  in  seed  from  the 
cabbage  and  cauliflower  seed-growing  dis¬ 
tricts  in  Holland  and  France  where  the 
disease  has  been  prevalent  for  a  number 
of  years.  It  would  therefore  seem  ad¬ 
visable  to  disinfect  the  seed  from  whatever 
source  before  planting.  The  following 
method  of  treatment  will  be  found  very 
effective:  Formaldehyde  (40  per  cent.) 

one-eighth  pint ;  water,  three  gallons. 
Leave  the  seed  immersed  in  the  solution 
15  minutes,  wash  thoroughly  in  pure  water 
and  spread  out  to  dry,  after  which  they 
may  be  sown. 

Care  of  the  Seedbed. — Cabbage  and 
cauliflower  must  be  grown  in  clean  soil, 
soil  that  has  not  been  used  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  those  crops  before ;  the  germs  of 
nearly  all  diseases  these  plants  are  heir 
to,  are  very  tenacious  of  life  and  will  re¬ 
main  active  in  the  soil  for  years,  and  if 
infected  soil  is  used  for  the  seedbed 
the’  plants  cannot  escape  infection  and  in 
this  way  the  various  diseases  of  these 
crucifers  are  frequently  transferred  by 
means  of  the  plants  from  the  seedbed  to 
noninfected  fields.  The  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  has  made  a  careful  and 
exhaustive  study  of  black-leg  in  that  State 
and  recommends  treating  the  soil  in  the 
seedbed  with  Bordeaux  mixture*  (4-4-50 
formula)  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  per 
10  square  feet  of  surface  after  the  seed  are 
sown.  A  second  treatment  should  be  given 
two  weeks  before  and  a  third  just  preced¬ 
ing  the  setting  of  the  plants  in  the  field. 
The  claim  is  made  by  the  Ohio  Station 
that  the  above  method  of  treatment  will 
control  the  disease  in  the  seedbed  and  pre¬ 
vent  it  in  the  field.  When  the  plants  are 
raised  in  a  cold  frame,  I  would  advise  that 
the  sash  be  kept  over  them  in  times  of 
long  continued  cold  rains  of  Spring.  I 
have  known  the  black-leg  to  attack  cab¬ 
bage  and  cauliflower  within  a  few  days 
after  being  exposed  for  two  or  three  days 
to  continuous  cold  Spring  rains  and  destroy 
full  50  per  cent,  of  the  plants  that  showed 
no  signs  of  the  disease  before  they  were 
thus  exposed.  K. 


Folks  Met  at  Ithaca  Farmers’  Week. 

Our  Lockport,  New  York.  Grange,  started 
a  contest  at  the  first  of  the  year,  the  ob¬ 
ject  to  get  in  new  members,  and  the  prize 
to  the  one  getting  the  most  being  $15  to 
defray  the  expenses  to  Ithaca  for  Farmers’ 
Week.  The  young  man  who  won  the  trip 
had  the  best  and  most  instructive  time  of 
his  life.  The  Grange  obtained  many  now 
members,  one  of  whom  happened  to  be  the 
Western  New  York  representative  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  The  purpose  of  this  little  sketch 
is  not  to  cover  the  value  of  the  lectures 
and  the  interesting  professors  at  all,  it 
would  require  too  many  editions  to  at¬ 
tempt  justice  to  such  a  subject.  It  is 


simply  to  mention  a  few  we  of  the  Lock- 
port  Grange  met  during  the  week. 

To  attempt  a  description  of  the  interest 
and  value  of  Farmers’  Week  is  nearly  im¬ 
possible.  No  matter  how  much  you  have 
read  or  been  told  of  the  lectures,  the 
demonstrations  of  practical  methods  in 
farming,  for  all  you  might  think  you  had 
a  fair  idea  of  the  subject,  you  will  find 
when  you  attend,  and  I  hope  you  all  will 
attend  next  year,  that  you  knew  practically 
nothing  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  week.  It  is  something  you  cannot 
grasp  or  obtain  without  seeing  and  hear¬ 
ing  personally.  I  heard  so  many  regret 
that  they  had  not  realized  before  what 
they  had  been  missing,  and  stating  so 
positively  that  ‘every  year  hereafter  will 
find  them  taking  in  this  great  gift  of  the 
State,  for  it  is  the  State's  interest  in  try¬ 
ing  to  make  the  farmers  get  the  most  out 
of  their  work  in  profits  and  the  other 
good  things  of  life  that  is  the  reason  for 
these  meetings  being  held  annually. 

Leaving  Buffalo  on  the  Lehigh  at  9  :30 
Monday  morning  nearly  everyone  on  the 
train  was  ticketed  for  Ithaca.  No  intro¬ 
ductions  were  necessary,  and  that  was  just 
a  sample  feeling  of  brotherhood  that  pre¬ 
vailed  in  meeting  strangers  from  all  cA'er 
the  East  during  the  week.  It  was  just  like 
one  large  family  with  no  attempt  at  form¬ 
ality.  Everyone  wanted  to  find  out  what 
the  others  were  raising  and  how  they  were 
making  it  successful.  Possibly  you  have 
the  idea  that  only  farmers  attend  these 
meetings,  but  there  were  ministers,  school 
teachers  and  county  school  superintendents, 
in  fact,  it  would  be  easier  to  tell  what 
class  of  desirable  people  did  not  attend. 

There  was  a  man  from  Jefferson  County 
who  is  specializing  in  cows  and  hay.  Since 
there  has  been  such  attention  given  to  cow 
tests  he  has  sorted  out  all  the  robber  cows 
that  did  not  pay  their  keep  and  now  has 
his  herd  averaging  him  $75  each  per  year. 

Another  visitor  we  met  is  a  director  of 
Morrisville  Agricultural  College,  a  very 
interesting,  well-informed  man,  qualified  to 
do  justice  to  a  chair  in  a  larger  college. 
I  told  him  of  our  Grange  at  Lockport,  and 
when  I  described  the  contest  for  new  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  prize  of  a  trip  to  Farmers’ 
Week  for  the  winner,  he  said,  “That  is 
fine,  simply  great.  We  will  do  that  with 
our  Grange  next  year,  will  start  the  con¬ 
test  right  away.  But  why  didn't  I  think 
of  it  for  this  year?  That  is  one  of  the 
best  ideas  I  have  heard  in  ages.”  I  had 
several  inspiring  talks  with  the  president 
of  a  large  nursery  company.  His  start  in 
life  should  encourage  young  men  :  25  years 
ago  when  he  was  21  he  started  in  business 
with  $225,  and  by  square  dealing  and  hard 
work  now  has  2,500  acres  in  fruit,  hall 
of  it  in  nursery  stock  and  growing  more 
nursery  stock  than  any  other  in  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  had  keen  pleasure  in  seeing  two  ladies 
rushing  from  one  lecture  to  another,  taking 
notes  and  asking  questions  of  the  lecturers. 
Their  farms  are  located  at  Valley  Cottage, 
near  New  York,  where  their  husbands  are 
in  business.  They  run  the  farms  and  are 
showing  that  women  can  run  them  suc¬ 
cessfully.  The  way  they  market  their  farm 
produce,  mostly,  is  by  constant  use  of  the 


telephone  in  calling  their  customers  and 
finding  what  is  needed. 

There  was  one  man  you  would  never 
have  taken  for  an  agricultural  college 
student.  He  came  back  with  us  on  the 
same  train  ;  was  on  his  way  home  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  where  he  goes  every  Saturday  to 
teach  his  Sunday  School  class  of  120  mem¬ 
bers.  Other  members  of  the  classes  he 
misses  on  Saturdays  take  notes  for  him 
so  that  he  does  not  lose  the  lectures.  He 
is  a  middle-aged  man,  president  of  two 
banks,  director  in  three  others,  on  board  of 
directors  in  31  corporations  with  assets  of 
$60,000,000.  He  is  taking  a  three-year 
course  in  farming,  studying  chemistry  of 
soil,  fruit  growing  and  kindred  subjects. 
He  is  also  on  the  board  of  education  of 
Pittsburgh  schools,  where  he  serves  with 
the  rest  without  pay,  but  where  the  ex¬ 
penses  necessary  in  the  position  cost  him 
four  or  five  hundred  dollars  per  year  in 
this  work  for  good  schools. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  women  met 
is  Miss  Alice  G.  McCloskey,  in  charge  of 
the  nature  study  for  rural  schools  of  the 
State.  Many  of  you  very  likely  know  of 
this  department.  Every  district  school 
teacher  is  kept  enthusiastic  and  active  in 
teaching  nature  study  as  it  should  be 
taught  and  the  pupils  are  written  direct 
and  leaflets  sent  from  this  State  depart¬ 
ment.  I  only  wish  that  there  had  been 
such  a  department  with  such  a  capable 
woman  in  charge  when  I  was  in  school. 
It  would  really  pay  the  State  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  every  rural  school  teacher 
in  the  State  to  Ithaca  for  Farmers’  Week 
to  get  in  closer  touch  with  this  department, 
see  the  model  school  house  on  the  campus 
and  get  the  valuable  ideas  they  would 
be  sure  to  obtain  from  this  inspiring  worker 
for  the  children  of  the  country  in  the 
country  schools.  daniel  n.  pomeroy. 


“Drivers’  Rules.’’ 

Following  are  among  the  rules  of  the 
Boston  Work-horse  Parade  Association : 
“Drive  you  horse  all  the  time.  Feel  his 
mouth  gently.  Never  jerk  the  reins.  Take 
the  horse  out  of  the  shafts  as  much  as 
possible ;  and  if  yon  drive  a  pair  or  four, 
unfasten  the  outside  traces  while  the 
horses  are  standing;  they  will  rest  better 
that  way.  Teach  your  horse  to  go  into 
the  collar  gradually.  When  a  load  is  to 
be  started,  speak  to  the  horses  and  take  a 
firm  hold  of  the  reins  so  that  they  will 
arch  their  necks,  keep  their  legs  under 
them,  and  step  on  their  toes.  A  loose 
rein  means  sprawling  and  slipping,  often 
with  one  horse  ahead  of  the  other.  Water 
your  horses  as  often  as  possible.  Water 
in  moderate  quantities  will  not  hurt  him, 
so  long  as  he  keeps  moving.  Blanket  your 
horse  carefully  when  he  stands,  especially 
if  he  is  at  all  hot.  Repeated  slight  chills 
stiffen  and  age  a  horse  before  his  time. 
In  hot  weather  or  in  drawing  heavy  loads, 
watch  your  horse's  breathing.  If  he 
breathes  hard,  or  short  and  quick,  it  is 
time  to  stop.  Remember  that  the  horse  is 
the  most  nervous  of  all  animals,  and  that 
little  things  annoy  and  irritate  him.  Re¬ 
member  that  he  will  be  contented  or  miser 
able  accordingly  as  you  treat  him.” 


FIFTY  YEARS’  UNPARALLELED  RECORD,  BOTH  IN  THE  FIELD  AND  WITH  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 

THE  MAPES  MANURES 

ABSOLUTELY  CHOICEST  OF  MATERIALS.  SEASONING.  AND  BEST  METHODS  OF  MANUFACTURE 
AVAILABILITY  WITHOUT  ACIDITY  NO  ROCK  OR  ACID  PHOSPHATES  USED 


'  IN  THE  FIELD 

The  record  of  The  Mapes  Manures  in  the  field  is  too  well  known  among  our  thousands  of  customers  and  friends,  and  with  us  we 
are  glad  to  say  the  terms  are  practically  interchangeable,  as  most  of  our  good  old  customers  have  become  our  friends  to  require  more  than 
a  reference  to  it. 

WITH  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 

We  are  equally  proud  of  our  Record  with  the  Stations.  There  may  at  times  have  been  an  occasional  chance  analysis  which  was 
not  quite  what  we  Avould  have  liked  to  have  seen,  and  not  as  we  believe  fairly  representative  of  our  goods,  but  with  the  grand  average  we 
have  no  fault  to  find. 

This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Station  methods  and  valuations  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  must  be  broadly  general  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  general  average  of  the  class  of  goods  examined,  and  can  therefore  never  be  expected  to  do  entire  justice  to  the  user  of  particularly 
choice  materials  and  unusual  methods  of  manufacture. 

From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  FERTILIZERS ,  1912: 

“  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.’S  fifteen  brands  all  fully  meet  their  guarantees,  with  the  exception  of  No.  553,  in  which  a 
deficiency  of  0.37  per  cent,  of  Potash  is  fully  offset  by  an  overrun  of  0.7  per  cent.  Nitrogen.” 

So  strong  a  statement  is  not  and  could  not  be  made  of  any  firm  which  had  an  equal  or  greater  number  of  brands. 

From  Annual  Bulletin  No.  143,  December,  1912,  Afassachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Inspection  of  Commercial  Fertilizers : 
(It  publishes  a  table  giving  summary  of  results  of  analysis  of  complete  fertilizers  as  compared  with  manufacturers’  guarantees). 

“MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.  Number  of  brands  analyzed,  18;  number  equal  to  guarantee  in  commercial  value,  18.” 

That  is,  every  one  of  The  Mapes  Brands  are  found  to  be  equal  to  their  guarantee  in  commercial  value,  and  of  no  other  company 
having  an  equal  or  a  greater  number  of  brands  can  this  be  said. 

It  publishes  another  table  bearing  on  the  Nitrogen  in  the  different  brands  analyzed.  The  Mapes  F.  &  P.  G.  Co.  show  90.26% 
as  their  percentage  Activity  of  Total  Nitrogen,  which  is  the  essential  point.  No  other  concern  having  an  equal  number  or  greater 
number  of  brands  analyzed  has  anything  like  so  high  a  percentage  Activity  of  Total  Nitrogen. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  The  Mapes  Manures  have  always  been,  and  will  always  continue  to  be,  while  under  the  same  man¬ 
agement,  far  above  the  average  of  fertilizers  offered  for  sale. 

In  speaking  of  this  management,  it  is  certainly  interesting  that  not  only  have  the  Mapeses  continued  successively  in  the  business 
for  three  generations,  grandfather,  father  and  son,  but  the  Lanes,  who  have  been  associated  with  the  Mapeses  from  the  start,  follow  the 
same  identical  record  in  the  business,  grandfather,  father  and  son,  successively,  and  we  ask — can  our  friends  and  customers  have  a  better 
guarantee  than  this  family  management  that  everything  has  been  done  and  will  continue  to  be  done  to  make  the  Mapes  Manures  as  good 
as  the  present  knowledge  of  fertilizer  science  permits  for  the  crops  for  which  they  are  intended. 

-  SEND  FOR  OUR  PAMPHLET  - 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York 


-3,34, 


STUB  RURAb  NfcCW-YORKER 


March  22, 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


On  page  306  the  Hope  Farm  marl 
printed  the  following: 

I  have  always  felt  that  there  is  logiti- 
lntvte  -place  for  all  these  manufactured 
insecticides  or  fertilizers.  The  tendency, 
however,  is  more  and  more  to  buy  separate 

ingredients  and  mix  or  make  at  home. 

,  * 

He  looked  at  that  carefully,  put  on 
his  glasses  and  studied  it.  It  seems  like 
a  fair  statement  of  some  30  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Perhaps  you  know  how  a  man 
feels  when  he  has  traveled  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  at  least  on  a  straight  and  narrow 
path.  But  all  dreams  have  an  awaken¬ 
ing.  First  came  a  manufacturer  of  wide 
experience  and  broad  mind: 

I'Jt  in  Brute !  Rut  how  you  nre  to  ho 
disappointed.  I  have  been  ’  at  this  game 
many  years,  and  our  books  show  only  a 
slight  Increase  in  the  raw  Ingredients,  while 
the  mixed  goods,  both  insecticides  and 
fertilizers,  have  increased  to  enormous  pro¬ 
portions. 

Before  this  was  fairly  digested  the 
following  came  from  one  of  the  best 
farmers  we  know  of: 

“There  is  no  place  for  these  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  when  a  farmer  can  mix  or 
make  them  just  as  well !  Why  do  you 
encourage  farmers  to  submit  to  paying  a 
tax  to  robbers?” 

Well,  now,  what  do  you  think  of  that? 
The  manufacturers  arc  not  robbers. 
They  do  a  legitimate  business,  make  re¬ 
liable  and  standard  goods  and  in  most 
cases  are  prepared  to  offer  more  uni¬ 
form  and  effective  mixtures  than  any 
farmer  with  an  ordinary  outfit  can  hope 
to  produce.  No  use  abusing  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  for  they  have  a  legitimate 
place  in  the  business.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  manufacturer  should  not  have 
any  special  privileges  or  any  monopoly. 
He  does  not  advertise  out  of  any  spirit 
of  benevolence,  but  because  he  wants  to 
sell  goods.  He  sells  goods  to  our 
readers  because  his  name  in  our  columns 
is  evidence  of  confidence  and  fairness. 
He  has  got  to  do  what  he  agrees  to  do, 
and  he  must  be  willing  to  face  fair  and 
thorough  discussion  of  his  claims  and 
his  methods.  If  a  man  is  making  a  first- 
class  article  on  a  large  scale  and  with 
complete  equipment,  one  would  think  he 
would  welcome  experiments  at  home¬ 
mixing  or  home  making,  as  the  best 
way  to  prove  finally  the  superiority  of 
his  manufactured  article.  Some  manu¬ 
facturers  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  so 
long  as  they  advertise  the  paper  should 
never  tell  its  readers  how  their  articles 
are  made.  Let  them  sit  and  look  at  my 
open  fire  for  five  minutes  and  they  will 
see  how  that  proposition  is  to  be  ranked 
among  the  bluffs.  When  a  man  pays  a 
dollar  for  advertising  space  he  simply 
buys  a  ticket  of  admission — he  does  not 
own  the  show  or  run  it.  I  know  a  man 
who,  in  his  younger  days,  went  cut  to 
churches  or  school  houses  and  gave  “en¬ 
tertainments.”  At  one  church,  on  a  cold, 
dismal  night,  this  young  man  found  it 
easier  to  make  the  women  folks  cry 
than  to  make  the  men  laugh.  While  the 
church  choir  was  singing  to  give  this 
young  fellow  a  chance  to  get  his  breath 
a  good  old  farmer  called  him  outside  the 
church : 

“See  here,  now,  you  are  hired  to  come 
down  here  and  make  people  laugh. 
That’s  what  we  hired  you  for,  and  here 
you  are  making  them  heller.  My  hired 
man  will  get  drunk  if  you  don’t  make 
him  laugh.  *That’s  what  we  hired  you 
for.” 

The  young  man  pulled  out  a  quarter 
and  told  this  farmer  he  could  have  his 
money  back  if  he  wasn’t  satisfied.  The 
man  demanded  50  cents  to  get  out !  On 
the  spur  of  the  moment  the  young  man 
went  back  and  made  that  little  incident 
into  a  dialect  recitation  and  the  hired 
man  laughed  so  that  he  nearly  fell  off 
his  chair.  Now,  as  I  look  at  it,  the 
most  important  man  in  the  “family”  of 
a  magazine  or  paper  is  the  subscriber. 
As  a  rule  the  subscriber  is  fair,  willing 
to  give  all  sides  a  hearing,  and  sensible 
enough  to  separate  a  bluff  from  the  real 
thing.  The  entertainment  is  for  the 
subscriber  and  the  advertiser  buys  his 
ticket  like  the  rest,  and  should  have 
neither  special  privilege  nor  unfair  treat¬ 
ment. 

What  does  the  Hope  Farm  man  think 
of  the  President?  k.  l. 

If  I  knew  enough  about  the  President 
to  give  an  opinion  I  can  think  of  no 
reason  why  the  public  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  it.  When  it  comes  to  the  cx- 
President,  Mr.  Taft,  I  gladly  say  that 
lie  is  the  best  “loser”  I  ever  knew  in 
public  life.  Now  that  it  is  all  over,  it 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Taft  did  not 
get  the  squarest  sort  of  a  deal  from  the 
people.  The  really  good  things  he  did 
were  obscured  and  his  ■blunders  were 


magnified.  Beaten  worse  than  any  promi¬ 
nent  candidate  of  modern  times,  and 
under  exasperating  circumstances,  most 
men  would  have  turned  sour  and  bitter 
and  would  have  shown  their  bitterness 
in  public.-  Mr.  Taft  never  by  a  single 
word  showed  any  of  this  spirit.  He 
took  his  hard  defeat  good-naturedly  and 
with  a  smile.  Whatever  you  may  say 
of  Mr.  Taft,  and  you  can  say.  much 
that  is  good,  he  is  what  the  boys  call  “a 
game  sport,”  and  that  is  what  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  like. 

The  Farm. — The  March  lion  was  a 
very  tame  specimen  when  he  entered  the 
ring.  He  seemed  to  cat  up  the  lamb, 
and  this  gave  him  such  strength  that 
he  began  to  roar.  We  had  begun  to 
feel  that  the  peach  buds  were  a  mile 
out  of  the  danger  zone  when  suddenly 
the  lion  waked  up,  the  ground  froze 
solid,  a  fierce  gale  came  down  from  the 
north,  and  the  mercury  started  down  to 
the  bulb.  I  do  not  think  our  buds  were 
opened  enough  to  be  damaged,  but  in 
warmer  localities  I  think  this  blast  about 
did  the  business.  Peach  growing  is  a 
gamble  at  best.  I  often  wonder  what 
dairymen  would  think  if  their  business 
were  so  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements. 
At  this  moment  it  looks  as  if  we  should 
have  a  good  peach  crop,  but  there  arc 
still  50  trying  days  ahead.  As  a  rule, 
on  our  cold  hills,  the  late  frosts  do  not 
hurt  us  as  much  as  the  bitter  cold  of 
winter.  .  .  .  This  sudden  freeze  gets 
at  the  cover  crops.  Many  of  the  Cow- 
horn  turnips  were  alive  by  late  February 
— more  than  I  have  ever  known  before. 
This  blast  will  kill  them.  The  Crimson 
clover  is  being  lifted  out  and  I  doubt  if 
there  will  be  much  left  except  on  the 
early,  thick  seeding.  This  clover  more 
than  pays  for  itself  even  if  killed  in 
March  if  it  can  be  seeded  early  and  get 
a  good  size  in  the  Fall.  The  vetch  looks 
feeble  enough,  yet  most  of  it  is  alive 
and  may  come  on  with  a  rush  later.  My 
good  old  friend  rye  is  on  the  job  as 
usual — always  steady  and  sure,  with  no 
boasting  about  bacteria  or  nitrogen,  but 
a  sure  delivery  of  plain,  solid  goods. 

.  .  .  Our  corn  crop  turned  out  so 
well  last  year  that  we  are  planning  a 
larger  yield  than  ever.  Most  of  the  corn 
will  be  grown  on  the  hills  among  the 
younger  trees.  Cover  crops  will  be 
plowed  under,  a  moderate  dressing  of 
lime  used  and  also  fertilizer  in  the  hill. 
Lime  docs  not  usually  give  as  good  re¬ 
sults  with  corn  as  with  some  other  crops, 
but  our  soil  needs  the  lime  anyway.  A 
curious  thing  about  lime  is  that  it  does 
better  on  certain  flint  varieties  than 
with  most  dents.  We  are  starting  anew 
with  a  flint  variety  from  New  England 
— one  of  the  strains  that  have  been  kept 
pure  for  many  years.  We  have  some 
seed  of  Eureka  corn  which  matured 
with  us  last  year,  but  we  shall  not  plant 
this  variety  largely.  It  is  a  wonderful 
silage  corn,  but  we  did  not  like  it  as 
dry  fodder.  The  stalks  are  too  big  and 
hard.  This  Eureka  will  surely  make  a 
tremendous  growth.  It  might  pay  a 
fruit  farmer  to  grow  a  few  acres  as  a 
humus  crop — the  stalks  to  be  shredded 
dry.  The  stock  will  pick  out  the  blades 
and  tops,  the  rest  will  make  good  bed¬ 
ding  and  excellent  material  for  mulch¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Our  potatoes  this  year  will 

be  grown  in  a  joung  apple  orchard. 
The  land  was  in  sod  when  we  bought  it 
and  we  have  cut  good  crops  of  hay. 
After  cutting  the  last  crop  the  sod  was 
plowed  as  soon  as  the  drought  would 
permit,  well  worked  with  the  Cutaway, 
and  then  seeded  to  a  mixture  of  barley 
and  rye.  The  barley  made  a  growth  of 
about  18  inches  and  was  cut  in  early 
October.  Then  the  rye  came  on  and 
occupied  the  ground.  Early  in  April  this 
rye  will  be  plowed  under  and  the  soil 
well  fitted  with  Cutaway  and  Acme. 
Then  potatoes  will  be  put  in  with  the 
planter,  leaving  ample  space  beside  the 
rows  of  trees  for  cultivation.  Starting 
with  the  sod  with  the  Fall  plowing  and 
the  barley  and  rye,  this  soil  ought  to  be 
in  good  condition  for  potatoes.  .  .  . 
Like  other  fruit  growers  we  are  eager 
for  spraying  days  to  come.  Thus  far 
we  have  had  but  one  good  day — others 
have  been  too  windy  or  cold.  This 
promises  to  be  our  fruit  year  and  the 
spraying  must  be  done  in  time,  but  each 
year  it  seems  as  if  the  weather  gets 
more  and  more  “cranky,”  as  if  determined 
to  make  the  job  harder  and  harder. 
One  thing  we  have  learned  from  past 
experience,  and  that  is  to  work  the  soil 
with  the  Cutaway  before  plowing  when¬ 
ever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  This  is 
particularly  useful  when  coarse  manure 
or  hard  sod  are  to  be  plowed  under. 
The  chopping  of  the  Cutaway  breaks 
and  stirs  up  the  surface,  and  when  this 
is  plowed  under  we  have  a  much  better 
soil  preparation  than  when  the  coarse 
manure  or  sod  is  put  under  entire. 

H.  W.  c. 


A  New,  Easy  and  Sure  Wav  to 
Better  and  Bigger  Crops — 
HERRMANN'S  ARSITE 


Arsite — the  most  powerful  and  efficient  arsenic  poison  made — kills  the  bugs  quicker 
and  costs  less  than  any  other  insecticide. 

Don’t  make  mistakes— they’re  vital.  Use  Arsite  and  save  money  and  labor.  Sure 
death  to  all  leaf-eating  bugs — nothing  better  for  ridding  fruit  and  potatoes  of  insect  pests. 

It  sticks  like  Arsenate  of  Lead  but  it  is  ten  times  stronger.  Spray  once — then  watch 
the  bugs  die.  It  contains  no  free  white  arsenic  and  therefore  won’t  burn  the  foliage. 

One  pint  of  Arsite  has  the  killing  efficiency  of  3  to  6  pounds  of  Paris  Green  and  10 
to  12  pounds  of  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

Arsite  is  in  liquid  form,  put  up  in  tin  cans — it  mixes  more  thoroughly,  remains  in 
suspension  longer  and  is  more  convenient  to  lutndlc.  It  keeps  indefinitely. 


Herrmann’s  Arsite  mixed  with 
Bordeaux  or  freshly  slaked  lime, 
and  used  thoroughly,  will  do  away 
with  leaf-eating  bugs. 

If  you  don’t  spray  with  Bordeaux 
for  blight,  use  Herrmann’*  Calite 
—  just  another  form  of  Arsite, 
ready  to  stir  into  clear  water. 

Send  for  Full  Information 

about  these  wonderful  insecticides. 
You’ll  use  them  when  yoti  know 
about  them. 

Arsite  is  sold  in  35c  half-pint 
cans  and  in  65c  pints;  Calite  in 
30c  pints  and  50c  quarts.  We  can 
supply  you  if  your  dealers  can  not. 

The  Herrmann  Laboratories 

For  Insecticides  and  Fungicide* 

Morris  Herrmann  &  Co. 

23  Fifth  Avenue  Building,  New  York 
Sole  Manufacturer*  of  Hrrrmann’a  Hi-Grade 
Pure  Paria  Green 


errmantii 


SrWaniis 

ARSIT& 


Herrmann* 
Arsite  destroy* 
Potato  Bugs, 
TobaccoWorms, 
Cotton  Worms, 
Codling  Moths, 
and  all  other 
leaf  •eating  in¬ 
sects. 


GIVE  THIS  10  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

Put  n  winner  Plow  Truck  on  your  walking 


Thou,  if  you  wo  any 
fault  In 
the 


plow 
da 

WINNER 
PLOW  TRUCK 

return  It  and  wo  will  return 
anil  pay  freight 
way*.  We  take 
all  the  chances.  Wo 
believe  it  will  plcaso you 
as  it  has  |>Ii'/lmo<I  thouu- 
amls.  To  the  flrut  buyer 
a  Winner  in  ovory 
wo  ninko  a 
.  Introductory  Offer, 

lift  tbit  offer.  Write  tdtlay  for  free  baok.  Don't  fol¬ 
low  the  plow  another  Spring. 


LFWlS  MFG  CO.,  BOX  C.  C0RTI  AN0.  N  Y. 


OUT  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oeennn,  greatest  fruit  Co. 

**  in  U.  S.;  also  grain,  potatoes.  Alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON,  Hart,  Mich. 


Farm  Roraainc — naarTrentoti  ami  Philaih'lphlu,  IH  anaa, 
I  dllll  Ddlgdlllo  only  $2,400,  part  rank,  one  mile  to  trolley, 
■tore*,  acbonl,  etc.  Productive  farm,  high  eluvetlon,  40  brarlnc 
apple  trace,  0  room  frame  houeu,  barn,  chicken  bonne,  work  elmp, 
otc,  Photo  No.  86.  (I,  l>.  Itono  Karin  Agency,  Lnngliornn,  Penna. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS.  .ASKS 

lng  hi  farme  throughout  New  York  Mate.  Uulnrence 
on  re<|iiont.  Catalog  cent  to  proeperlivo  purehaeera. 
C.  I,.  YAOKIt  A  (It)..  730 1T»M  llldg.,  Mmrhomlon.  N.  Y 


AGENTS  WANTED  to  mnku  $f>.(K)  to  $10.00  11  day  easy 
M  No  experience)  or  capital  required.  Write  at 
once  for  my  big  froe  proposition. 

P.  W.  G0UDMAN.  President,  635  Renal  Building.  CHICAGO,  III. 


There’s  Something  Beneath  the  Good 
Looks  of  a  Clothcraft  Suit 

GOOD  looks  built  on  quality  are  permanent. 
That’s  why  you  find  all-wool  cloth  and 
first-class  trimmings  in  every  Clothcraft 
Suit.  Starting  with  good  materials,  we  cut  and 
finish  every  Clothcraft  Suit  the  best  way  we 
know — and  that  way  is  the  result  of  67  years  of 
experience. 

CLOTHCDAFT 

CLOTHES 

Guaranteed  All  Wool  at  $10  to  $25 

Many  fine  fabric*  and  proper  style*  enable  you  to  choose 
fi cralt  all  occasion!*.  Oiil*  of  your  Hprinir  unit  ns diould  be 
C  Jothcraa  Blue  Serge  Special  No.  5130  at  $15.  With  every  Cloth- 
erntt  Suit  you  n<’t  a  guarantee — barked  by  maker  and  dealer— 
(tMHunnit  you  uhMolutely  all-wool  cloth,  firNt-clmw  trimminj'H. 
Bcicntilic  tailoring,  permanent  tdiapc  and  aathifactory  oervice. 

..  Thf.fitZinKr Suils  are  readv  at  the  Clothcraft  Store.  Look  for 
tne  Clothcraft  label  on  the  neck  of  the  coat  and  the  aligned 
guarantee  in  the  pocket. 

Ij y°11  can  locate  the  Clothcraft  Store,  write  tin  and  we  will 
you  a  card  of  introduction  to  the  nearest  dealer,  also  the 
Clothcraft  Style  Hook  for  Spring  and  a  sample  of  5130  Set ^e. 

THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  COMPANY 

Founded  1846' — Oldest  Makers  of  Men* s  Clothes  in  America 

635  St.  Clair  Ave.,  N.  W.  Cleveland.  Sixth  City 


1618. 


--  \J  W  w'  . 
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Ruralisms 

MISSOURI  NOTES. 

Last  year  was  a  great  season  for  nuts 
of  all  kinds  and  for  forest  mast.  Not 
for  several  years  has  such  a  crop  been 
seen.  As  the  weather  during  the  Fall 
months  was  unusually  fair  and  pleasant 
and  the  nuts  were  plentiful,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  not  for  many  years  has  such 
a  store  been  laid  up  in  town  and  farm 
homes.  The  variation  in  the  hickory- 
nuts  was  infinite,  and  I  send  a  picture 
illustrating  some  of  the  types.'  The 
shell-bark  type  varies  even  more  than 
the  so-called  pignuts,  but  the  nuts  arc 
readily  indentified  by  their  white  point¬ 
ed  and  flattened  shells.  The  very  large 
nut  in  Fig.  140  is  known  as  the  swamp 
hickorynut  from  its  habitat  in  the  low 
lands.  Pignut  trees  bore  enormous  loads, 
covering  the  ground  with  their  fruit, 
which  in  scarce  years  is  gladly  welcomed 
by  the  children.  Nuts  are  approved  by 
authorities  of  all  schools  as  a  wholesome 
strengthening  diet  but,  while  I  like  them, 
I  find  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  dis¬ 
covering  an  occasion  for  their  use.  I 
consider  them  too  heavy  for  dessert  and 
too  tedious  to  combine  with  other  foods 


suit  a  weak  digestion.  Its  one  require¬ 
ment  is  that  it  must  be  protected  from 
poultry  and  live  stock,  who  will  devour 
and  destroy  it,  and  from  freshets  that 
might  uproot  it.  It  is  seen  only  in  the 
markets  of  the  large  cities,  and  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  towns  where  it  is  unknown,  a 
profitable  trade  could  readily  be  de¬ 
veloped,  and  a  new  source  of  income 
created. 

It  is  admitted  that  spraying  pear  trees 
enables  them  better  to  resist  the  blight, 
but  it  is  possible  that  its  influence  is 
greater  than  is  suspected.  I  had  a  row 
of  six  Clairgeau  pear  trees  in  bearing. 
One  of  the  end  trees  became  infested 
with  the  scale.  I  sprayed  the  tree  heav¬ 
ily  with  whale  oil  soap  and  applied  it 
with  a  brush  on  the  trunk  and  larger 
limbs.  The  same  year  the  other  trees 
began  to  blight  and  in  another  year  or 
so  were  all  dead.  The  sprayed  tree 
alone  remained  healthy  and  it  was  not 
till  six  years  later  that  it  showed  the 
first  sign  of  blight.  It  is  still  living. 
Here  is  a  case  where  a  certain  wash 
seemed  to  immunize  a  tree  and  make  it 
blight-proof  for  a  time  and  it  may  be 
that  for  this  purpose  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  whale-oil  soap  which  has,  how¬ 
ever,  practically  gone  out  of  use. 

Soon  after  the  inauguration  of  the 
parcel  post  here,  and  while  everybody 
was  showering  the  farmer  with  advice 
as  how  best  to  take  advantage  of  its 
benefits,  an  enterprising  druggist  scored 
one  for  the  town  by  buying  up  a  half 
page  in  the  local  paper  to  announce  to 


TYPES  OF  MISSOURI  HICKORYNUTS.  Fig.  140. 


at  the  table,  and  between  meals  I  dare 
not  follow  the  ways  of  youthful  stom¬ 
achs.  Only  on  the  occasion  of  a  cold 
lunch  do  I  find  them  acceptable. 

The  price  on  these  nuts  both  here  and 
in  St.  Louis  ruled  at  about  $1  per 
bushel,  retailing  up  to  $1.50.  The 
large  swamp  nuts  sold  for  less.  Black 
walnuts  were  offered  at  60  cents  and 
pecans,  which  grow  wild  on  the  low¬ 
lands,  at  10  cents  per  pound.  There 
are  great  variations  in  these  two  nuts 
also.  I  found  one  walnut  tree  'whose 
nuts  were  twice  the  size  of  the  ordinary 
ones. 

Persimmon  trees  followed  the  lead  of 
nut  trees  by  bearing  heavy  crops,  also 
of  infinite  variation  in  size,  color,  shape, 
quality  and  time  of  ripening.  What  a 
splendid  thing  it  would  be  for  every 
farm  to  have  together  with  its  orchard 
of  fruit,  an  acre  planted  to  the  different 
nut  trees  and  including  the  persimmon 
and  mulberry!  No  spraying  or  culti¬ 
vating  would  be  necessary  here ;  only 
the  ground  sown  to  grass  and  lightly 
pastured.  To  my  mind  this  collection 
of  trees  would  be  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  imaginable  and  generations  of 
children  would  find  delight  in  gathering 
the  products  of  these  wards  of  nature. 

I  want  to  put  in  a  word  for  water 
cress,  as  the  season  is  now  at  hand  to 
sow  its  seed.  Here  is  a  delicious  vege¬ 
table  that  is  wantonly  overlooked  by 
those  farmers,  and  their  number  is  le¬ 
gion,  whose  farms  are  blessed  witli  run¬ 
ning  springs.  To  my  taste  it  ranks  with 
lettuce  and  celery  and  it  is  gathered  in 
bebruary  and  March  when  there  is  a 
dearth  of  green  things,  and  when  man’s 
appetite  is  craving  the  fresh  and  whole¬ 
some  flavor  of  growing  plants.  Five 
cents  will  buy  a  packet  of  seeds,  and 
sown  at  the  edge  of  the  water  they  ger¬ 
minate  easily  and  eventually  will  fill 
with  plants  the  channel  of  the  spring 
and  continue  to  travel  down  it  with 
the  water.  Millions  of  farm  tables  could 
be  enriched  with  this  delicacy  at  no 
cost  except  the  gathering,  and  many 
a  jaded  appetite  would  recover  its  tone. 

I  have  seen  the  sick  whose  stomachs 
rejected  everything  else  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  afforded,  turn  with  a  real  relish  to 
water  cress,  and  nothing  could  better 


the  farmers  that  he  was  prepared  to 
promptly  supply  all  country  orders  that 
came  in  by  ’phone  and  that  he  would 
assume  the  entire  cost  of  postage  with¬ 
out  raising  the  price  of  his  goods  one 
cent.  This  was  certainly  a  neat  stroke 
of  business  enterprise  and  one  that 
ought  to  count  strongly  in  his  favor.  It 
amounts  to  offering  a  rebate  on  all  rural 
business  by  parcel  post.  This  man’s 
eyes  are  keen  enough  to  see  the  vast 
potentialities  in  capturing  the  farmers’ 
trade,  and  he  was  resourceful  enough  to 
discover  a  clever  form  of  inducement. 

Missouri.  l.  r.  johnson. 


Potato  Flea-beetle. 

We  Long  Island  potato  growers  are 
being  gradually  driven  out  of  business  by 
the  ravages  of  the  potato  tlea-boetle,  and 
we  would  like  to  know  if  any  of  tin?  State 
experiment  stations  have  anything  to  offer 
to  check  them.  We  have  used  Bordeaux 
with  Paris  green,  arsenate  of  lead  and 
white  arsenic  with  very  little  success  as 
they  are  a  sucking  insect  and  do  not  eat 
the  outside  of  the  leaf  where  the  poison  is. 
Bordeaux  is  a  help ;  they  do  not  like  it 
and  feed  more  on  the  lower  leaves,  but 
even  when  well  sprayed  with  Bordeaux, 
especially  during  a  dry  spell,  they  do  un¬ 
told  injury  to  the  vines.  a.  T.  p. 

(•len  Head,  N.  Y. 

Wo  will  ask  the  stations  for  a  remedy. 
So  far  as  we  know  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
tobacco  solution  arc  best  for  the  purpose, 
hut  It  is  hard  to  keep  the  plants  covered. 


1  he  McI’ikk  Grapic. — L.  It.  Johnson,  on 
page  219,  tells  experience  with  McPlke 
grape.  The  McF’ike,  If  true  to  name,  is 
slightly  larger  than  Eaton,  does  not  ripen 
as  evenly  and  has  not  as  healthy  foliage 
as  Eaton.  The  Mcl’lke  seems  to  lack  vigor 
of  vine  according  to  all  with  whom  I  have 
talked,  several  who  have  the  genuine  Me- 
l’ike.  My  stock  is  from  a  larger  plant 
given  to  my  father  by  the  originator,  Mr. 
,,,,  ,  wm.  JACKSON. 

Illinois. 


SWEET  Pea  Cm. tp re.-  if  j.  j.  K„  who 
nsks  for  advice  on  sweet  pea  culture  on 
page  2;>7,  will  try  the  ‘‘trench"  system  of 
preparing  Ids  land  lie  will  succeed.  Take  the 
top  soil  off  or  a  strip  about  two  feet  wide, 
and  desired  length,  placing'  It  to  one  side, 
then  break  up  thoroughly  the  subsoil  to  a 
depth  of  one-half  foot,  working  into  this 
some  well  rotted  stable  manure  and  tread¬ 
ing  «B  down  firmly.  Then  replace  top  soil 
and  plant  according  to  your  advice.  Last 
season  drought  had  no  noticeable  effect  on 
lily  “Spencers"  and  bloom  continued  until 
frost  Do  not  plant  two  consecutive  years 
in  tin*  same  place.  m.  t.  a. 

Chesterfield,  Mass. 


is  just  what  many  orchardists  have  been  looking 
for — it  is  just  the  Sprayer  for  the  fruit  grower 
who  has  not  enough  trees  to  afford  a  large 
power  sprayer  and  too  many  for  a  hand  pump. 
“Ever-Ready”  Jr.  will  spray  the  top  of  a 
40-foot  tree  without  use  of  tower  or  ladder. 
Can  be  mounted  on  any  wagon,  stoneboat,  etc. 
Our  Variable  Spray  Nozzle  which  we  fur¬ 
nish  with  this  rig  is  a  wonder. 

Write  u»  and  gel  full  information  about  "Ever- 
Ready”  Jr.  whether  you  are  in  the  market  this  season 
or  not.  Prices  will  surprise  you. 

VAN  NOUHUYS’  MACHINE  WORKS 
40-46  Liberty  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE“EVER-READY”Jr 

AUTOMATIC  POWER  SPRAYER 


Spray  for  Blight 

It  cannot  be  cured  but  can  be  prevented  easily 
and  at  little  cost,  if  sprayed  in  time  and  in  the  right 
way.  Spraying  increases  the  yield  enough  to  pay. 


UtOH ME 


Traction 

Sprayers 


are  built  for  this  purpose.  4  or  6  rows.  55  or  100  gallon, 
wood  or  steel  tanks,  single  or  double  acting  pumps  with 
!r.-st  slippage,  wind  shift  adjustment,  noz/le  strainers, 
for  one  or  two  horses.  Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and 
write  us  for  new  free  booklet. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
h  we  were  using  com¬ 
mon  sprayers  in  our  own 
orchards — found  their  defects 
and  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting!  Large,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  Catalog  and  Treatise 
on  spraying  Free. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY  MF6.  CO.,’  Sox  5,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Fancy  fruit  pays  big.  Keep  your  trees 
clean  and  have  the  whole  crop  fancy,  by 
spraying  with  Denting  high-pressure  pumps. 
The  powerful  mist  kills  all  the  bugs. 


Deming 


Spray  Pumps] 


are  simple,  strong,  durable.  Easy  to  pump. 
More  than  twenty  kinds.  See  your  dealer. 
Write  us  for  valuable  spraying  calendar  and 
catalog — free. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 

200  Depot  Street  SALEM  OHIO 


ON  FREE  TRIAL 

No  money  In  uilrunee — no  bnn& 
deposit.  Horse  and  Man  Power 
Sprayers  for  field  and  orchard.  Barrel  and 
Power  Sprayers.  High  pressure,  thorough  agi¬ 
tation.  Built  to  last,  tiiuiruntccd  Tor  f»  years. 
We  pay  freight.  Extra profltpaysforthe  machine. 
Write  today  for  our  big  free  catalog,  spraying  guido 
and  special  (roe  offer  to  first  In  each  locality. 

THE  H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  COMPANY. 

\  281  North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


SURE  CURE  FOR 
in  Oats.  Guaranteed 
Simple  to  treat 
SPO  RIGID  E  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Atlnntn,  N.  Y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Winter  Gardening 
Without  Drudgery 

With  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  you  never 
have  to  use  any  mats  or  boards  for  covering 

The  two  layers  of  glass  take  their  place 

(See  picture  above) 

Between  the  two  layers  of  glass  is  a  "s-ineh 
layer  of  dry,  still  air.  This  transparent  blanket 
affords  better  protection  to  plants  than  mats  or 
boards;  never  shuts  out  the  light;  saves  expense 
and  labor  and  gives  the  best  possible  results. 
Glass  held  by  springs;  no  putty  used;  can’t 
work  loose,  easily  repaired. 

Great  profit  and  pleasure  from  hot-bed  and 
cold-frame  gardening 

Under  Sunlight  Sanh  you  can  have  plant*  for  the  field  far 
earlier  and  better  than  you  can  under  hIukIc-fIrshhahIi.  You 
can  have  f re  nil  vegetable*  and  flower*  for  your  own  use  when 
they  are  luxuries.  Lettuce  and  violet*  for  ln*tanco  all  winter. 

\  GET  THESE  TWO  BOOKS 


One  1*  our  valuable  free  catalog.  The 
other!*  by  Prof.  Mn**ey,  an  authority  on 
hot-lied  and  cold-frame  gardening.  In  It 
lie  tell*  In  an  luterPAtlngand  Inatrnctlve 
manner  how  to  make  ami  care  for  the 
bed*,  what  and  when  to  plant. 

Tear  out  this  a<L  Send  it  with  He.  in 
Ktamps,  and  your  name  and  address  and 
we  wlllHcndyoutho  two  book*.  Doltnow. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 
924  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


CSFruit  Profits 

One  Application  of 

TARGET  BRAND 
Scale  Destroyer 

will  do  it  by  killing  all  the  San  Jose 
and  other  scales  with  which  your 
trees  are  infested.  Is  cheaper  than 
Lime-Sulphur  solution. 

Rosults  guaranteed. 

HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


EDCC  10  DAY 

lULLorcliardTest 


TAHL SPRAYERS 

Wo  will  ship  you  any  Barrel  Spray¬ 
ing  Outfit  in  our  catalog  for  a  thor¬ 
ough  Ten-Days’  FREE  Test. 

Got  Our  New. Catalog 
—Special  Free  Trial  Offer 

Dircct-from-factory-to-farrn  Selling  plan 
wives  you  fully  40% .  1  f  not  greatest  bargain 
you  ever  saw,  return  it — test  costs  nothing. 

Wm.  Stahl  Sprayer  Co..  Boa  339  Quincy,  III. 


Profit 


Got  Free  Book.  Banish  disease  and  bligTit 
—  kill  in  sects.  Use  sprayer  that  does  most 

wot&  Brown’s  Auto  Spray  T 

Has  Auto  Pop  Noxxle.  Most  powerful, 
efficient,  economical  for  light  work.  10 
h! *oh  and  styles—  hand  and  power  outfits.  w 
Bi  mb'  >  Mon-  Clog  Atomic  Nor,  l»  f or  larger  sprayers. 
THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

28  Jay  Stroot  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

“KANT-KLOG” 

SPRAYERS 


(lota  twice  tlio  results - jEgyfj. 

with  same  labor  and  fluid,  — 

Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays 
from  Kamo  noxx'e.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewash¬ 
ing, etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Booklet  free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 

1  65  BROADWAY,  Rocheator,  N.  V. 


praying 

Guide 

FREE 


FruitGpowerxFavoi’ftePr'iiningSaw 


Enable*  you  to  *ava  tlmo  by  pruning  from  the  ground  (nc  * 
climbing).  Shap#*  tree*  batter  and  doe#  the  work  #**ily,  1 
quickly  ami  well.  If  yoar  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  aend 
your  ordor  to  u*.  W#  pay  r,  .  ,  . 

oxprs.a  Chars...  Booklet  on 

Request 


Fruit  Growers  Saw  Co..  20  Main  St.,  Scottsville  M.  Y. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

jOur  Free  Drillers'  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drill, 
tells  how.  Many  sixes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls,  p3. 


Don  t  grow  cider  apples.  Rid  your  trees  of  scale  and  fungous  pests  and  grow 
number  one  apples  by  using  “Scalecide" — the  one  absolutely  sure  scale  spray. 
"Scalecide”  is  easy  to  handle,  it  will  not  clog  or  corrode  the  noszlc  or  injure  the 
skin.  It  will  build  up  a  poorly  paying,  run  down  orchard  and  make  it  return 
large  protits.  It  will  maintain  a  good  orchard  in  prime  condition.  "Scalecide” 
is  the  best  spray  (or  San  Jose.  It  kills  every  scale  it  readies.  “Scalecide”  goes 
further,  is  cheaper  and  more  effective  than  lime  sulphur.  Endorsed  by  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  and  used  by  the  best  orchardists  everywhere.  “Scalecide”  will 
solve  your  scale  problem.  Our  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  furnishes  every 
thing  (or  the  orchard.  W  rite  to-day  for  our  new  booklet  "Pratt’s  Handbook  for 
Fruit  Drawers'  and  “  ‘Scalecide* — the  Tree  Saver.”  They  contain  valuable 
information  for  orchardists.  Every  fruit  grower  should  have  them.  Both 
are  Iree.  B.  G.  Pratt  Ce.:  Dept.  “N”  50  Church  Street,  New  York  <>>•;. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  wilt  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Let  us  have  your  experience  with  the  parcel  post — 
good,  bad  or  indifferent.  We  want  the  truth  about 
this  system — what  you  can  do  and  what  you  cannot 
do  with  it. 

♦ 

What  is  the  truth  about  dwelling  houses  made  of 
concrete  blocks?  Can  they  be  called  fully  satisfac¬ 
tory?  The  last  time  we  asked  this  question  most 
people  wanted  more  time  to  watch  the  behavior  of 
the  concrete  blocks.  Now  the  houses  are  old  enough 
What  are  the  facts?  Also  tell  us  about  concrete 
roofs. 

* 

On  page  451  is  an  account  of  the  hearing  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  proposed  new  agricultural 
commission.  A  large  proportion  of  the  real  farmers 
who  were  represented  had  serious  objections  to  the 
bill.  Later  they  went  to  Governor  Cox  and  had  a 
heart-to-heart  talk  with  him.  He  assured  them  that 
their  interests  would  be  guarded,  that  he  wanted  the 
law  to  be  satisfactory  and  right,  and  he  advised  them 
to  prepare  such  amendments  as  they  desire — all  to 
receive  a  fair  hearing.  The  Governor  assured  the 
farmers  that  he  was  interested  in  their  welfare  and 
had  no  other  motive  in  urging  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
This  interview  went  far  to  convince  the  farmers  that 
they  are  to  have  a  fair  chance  in  perfecting  the  bill, 
so  that  when  finally  passed  it  will  protect  their  rights. 

* 

Do  not  let  up  for  a  moment  in  the  fight  for  that 
commission  man’s  bill.  The  letters  are  pouring  into 
*  Albany,  and  every  one  serves  a  double  purpose. 
There  is  the  definite  thing  of  showing  that  this 
particular  law  is  wanted  and  the  less  direct  thing 
of  showing  that  farmers  and  country  people  are 
alive  and  watching  their  public  interests.  Here  and 
there  local  papers  are  working  in  the  interests  of  the 
commission  men  and  attacking  or  sneering  at  this 
proposed  law.  Such  papers  may  be  compared  with 
the  w.atch  dog  whose  “watching”  consists  in  look¬ 
ing  for  a  chance  to  bite  his  feeder.  Keep  right  at 
Albany  with  the  letters.  Do  not  reason  that  others 
will  do  your  work  for  you.  Get  right  out  and  do  it 
yourself.  The  entire  country  is  watching  this  fight. 
Shippers  from  other  States  ask  what  they  can  do 
to  help.  They  can  ^vrite  to  Governor  Sulzer  and 
tell  him  that  this  is  a  great  national  question,  and 
they  want  New  York  to  take  the  lead.  That  argu¬ 
ment  will  have  its  effect.  Help  out ! 

♦ 

We  have  the  following  letter  from  ex-Senator 
Travis : 

In  your  issue  of  March  1  you  printed  the  following  as 
an  editorial : 

“That  fiery  speech  was  largely  fireworks  of  the  pop-gnn 
variety,  and  most  the  guns  kicked  back,  as  this  effort 
to  put  Mr.  Hale  on  record  has  done.  The  commission 
merchants  must  be  hard  up  for  arguments  to  take  such 
chances  and  then  have  the  trap  spring  on  them.” 

Senator  Roosevelt,  who  evidently  sent  you  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Hale,  must  have  been  aware  that  Mr.  Travis  made 
no  such  statement  as  was  contained  in  the  Fruitman’s 
Guide.  What  Mr.  Travis  said  was  as  follows:  “I  would 
like  to  have  the  stenographer  mention  the  fact  that  Mr. 
J.  H.  Hale,  who  is  probably  one  of  the  largest  peach 
growers  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  leading  growers  in 
the  State  of  Georgia,  although  his  borne  is  in  Connecticut, 
where  he  also  grows  peaches  on  a  large  scale,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  that  State, 
which  commission  meets  to-day,  had  expected  to  be  pres¬ 
ent,  and  on  his  behalf,  may  I  say  that  he  wishes  to  register 
the  strongest  objection  to  this  bill  before  us  as  far  as 
products  are  concerned  grown  outside  of  this  State.” 

As  an  honorable  paper,  I  shall  expect  you  to  give  this 
the  same  prominence  as  you  did  the  misstatement. 

EUGENE  M.  TRAVIS. 

Mr.  Hale  sent  us  the  letter  direct.  Senator  Roose¬ 
velt  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  publication.  In  a 
subsequent  letter  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale  states  that,  with 
some  changes  (which  we  understand  the  friends  of 
the  bill  are  willing  to  make)  he  thinks  “  it  would  be  a 
mighty  good  thing  for  all  honest  commission  men  as  it 
would  drive  the  other  fellow  out  of  business. 


Recently  we  told  of  a  cooperative  buying  associa¬ 
tion  among  the  employes  of  a  great  insurance  com¬ 
pany.  On  page  426  is  the  story  of  another  smaller 
society.  Now  we  have  letters  from  farmers  who  want 
to  sell  produce  to  such  societies.  The  first  thing  is 
a  demand  for  guarantees — as  to  quality  and  also  quan¬ 
tity.  These  buying  associations  want  to  deal  with 
people  who  can  always  supply  what  they  want.  The 
individual  farmer  cannot  hope  to  supply  the  demand 
every  day  in  the  year — yet  that  is  the  basis  on  which 
these  societies  must  buy.  Thus  they  naturally  prefer 
to  trade  with  a  dealer  or  with  some  organized  body 
of  producers  which  will  always  have  the  goods.  This 
shows  us  again  the  positive  need  of  organization 
among  producers.  In  the  new  plan  of  cooperative 
buying  the  individual  cannot  hope  to  supply  the  trade 
because  he,  alone,  cannot  produce  enough  or  in  great 
variety.  There  must  be  organization  at  both  ends. 

* 

Here  is  the  letter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Robert  Rinker 
on  page  448.  Never  mind  the  particular  paper.  Take 
it  as  a  type  of  a  dozen  that  you  know : 

Dear  Sir :  I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  your  favor  ask¬ 
ing  us  to  discontinue  the  —  —  for  the  reason  that  wo 
advocate  better  fanning  and  larger  yields.  We  are  pleased 
to  discontinue  sending  the  —  —  to  all  such  people.  I 
note  what  you  say  in  regard  to  six-year-old  children 
and  over-production.  My  observation  has  been  that  when¬ 
ever  a  man  is  found  with  brains  sufficient  to  increase  his 
crop  yield,  he  also  has  brains  sufficient  to  market  it. 
The  progress  of  the  world  has  always  been  retarded 
more  or  less  by  a  class  of  individuals  bearing  the  marks 
that  judging  by  your  letter  you  seem  to  possess,  and  life 
is  too  short  to  bother  with  them.  Like  the  poor  they 
are  always  with  us  and  we  suffer  them  because  it  is  less 
trouble  to  bear  with  their  idiosyncrasies  than  to  make 
the  effort  to  set  them  right. 

Truly  yours, 

Managing  Editor. 

Here  is  a  snob  and  a  side-stepper.  Mr.  Rinker  did 
not  stop  the  paper  because  it  advocated  better  farm¬ 
ing,  but  because  it  lacked  the  courage  to  stand  up  for 
the  farmer’s  common  rights.  Here  is  your  true  “two 
blades  of  grass”  man.  He  is  so  exceedingly  “safe  and 
sane”  that  he  has  gone  to  seed.  He  is  a  sprout  or 
seedling  come  up  from  “the  new  education”  and  not 
properly  top-worked.  When  you  tell  such  a  man, 
and  prove  it  to  him,  that  farmers  now  receive  35  cents 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  his  remedy  is  “Raise  twice 
as  much  and  get  \7l/t  cents.”  Life  is  too  short  for 
such  men  to  bother  with  any  such  fool  propositions 
as  improving  markets  or  cutting  out  useless  middle¬ 
men.  Get  out  and  raise  twice  as  much  as  you  did 
last  year  and  let  the  carriers  and  middlemen  alone ! 
They  represent  the  world  and  you  interfere  with 
their  progress.  But  this  man  has  one  thing  right — 
“like  the  poor,  they  are  always  with  us !”  Correct, 
and  they  will  stay  with  you  as  never  before.  About 
five  centuries  ago  such  men  as  this  “managing  editor” 
might  have  snapped  their  fingers  and  at  the  sound 
their  “subscribers”  would  have  doffed  their  hats.  The 
poor  thing  seems  to  think  he  is  living  back  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  modern  subscriber  has  the 
true  “recall”  and  knows  how  to  use  it,  as  Mr.  Rinker 
did. 

* 

Fierce  opposition  has  developed  to  Assembly  bill 
No.  955  in  the  New  York  Legislature.  This  bill  pro¬ 
poses  a  tonnage  stamp  tax  on  feeding  stuffs.  On 
page  443  you  will  find  statements  of  the  arguments 
on  both  sides.  The  opposition  started  with  the  feed 
mixers  and  dealers  and  has  been  taken  up  by  farmers 
all  over  the  State.  Without  question  this  method  of 
stamp  tax  would  result  in  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
feed.  The  dealers  and  mixers  are  organized  and  they 
would  at  once  add  the  cost  of  the  stamps  and  more 
to  what  they  charge  for  the  goods,  thus  saddling 
the  whole  thing  upon  the  consumer.  True,  the  farmer 
now  pays  his  share  of  the  cost  of  inspection  through 
taxation  and  otherwise,  but  this  would  be  a  new 
direct  tax  for  which  he  would  get  little,  if  any,  direct 
benefit.  According  to  the  Agricultural  Department 
report  for  1912,  the  cost  of  enforcing  inspection  was 
about  $16,000,  while  license  fees  of  $30,515  were  col¬ 
lected.  All  sorts  of  estimates  are  made  concerning 
the  amount  of  revenue  which  would  result  from  this 
tonnage  tax.  These  estimates  run  from  $60,000  to 
$200,000  per  year,  with  no  promise  of  any  more  effec¬ 
tive  inspection.  Thus  there  would  be  a  large  surplus 
in  cash  above  the  cost  of  inspection.  That  probably 
explains  the  reason  why  this  bill  was  started,  and  also 
explains  the  fierce  opposition  to  it.  As  a  revenue 
measure  this  bill,  with  the  similar  one  applying  to 
fertilizers,  would  raise  a  large  fund  for  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department,  thus  reducing,  or  at  least  not  in¬ 
creasing,  the  regular  appropriation  from  the  State. 
That  appears  to  be  the  heart  of  the  proposition.  The 
rich  State  of  New  York  is  abundantly  able  to  provide 
inspection  and  protection  for  her  farmers  and  should 
do  so  without  inflicting  burdensome  taxes.  In  some 
of  the  States  these  stamp  taxes  are  avowedly  for  the 


“s... 

purpose  of  squeezing  money  out  of  farmers  and  others, 
but  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  such  scheme  in  New 
York.  It  is  well  enough  to  raise,  by  means  of  a 
moderate  tax,  enough  revenue  to  pay  the  cost  of 
proper  inspection,  but  our  farmers  will  not  stand  for 
the  principle  of  paying  this  increased  price  for  feed 
and  fertilizers  in  order  to  pile  up  a  surplus  to  be  used 
for  regular  Department  work.  They  are  justified  in 
opposing  such  a  proposition  and  they  are  doing  it 
effectively. 

* 

There  have  been  advertised  of  late  devices  for  sup¬ 
plying  oxygen  to  an  incubator  while  the  little  chicks 
are  first  enjoying  their  freedom  from  the  egg.  Claims 
are  made  for  the  device  on  the  theory  that  oxygen  is 
used  to  save  life  or  revive  weak  and  fainting  people. 
Many  of  our  readers  ask  if  these  devices  are  worth 
buying,  but,  strange  to  say,  we  can  get  no  expert  to 
give  a  definite  opinion.  Here  is  what  a  practical 
poultryman  says : 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  definite.  Per¬ 
sonally,  it  would  not  interest  me,  as  any  up-to-date  incuba¬ 
tor  if  properly  handled  should  have  all  the  oxygen  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  young  chicks  hatched,  and  chicks  depending 
upon  an  extra  supply  of  oxygen  to  keep  them  alive  are 
not  worth  raising.  The  artificial  administration  of  oxygen 
to  anything  temporarily  ailing  is  all  right,  but  a  chick 
hatched  too  weak  to  live  under  ordinary  circumstances 
will  never,  in  my  opinion,  develop  into  a  strong,  hardy 
chick. 

The  poultry  experts  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  a  hen 
man  whether  this  device  is  worth  while  or  not.  The 
above  comment  seems  strong  and  sensible  enough  to 
live  without  oxygen. 

* 

I  notice  in  a  late  issue  that  the  Universal  Exchange 
Corporation  of  Columbus,  OHio,  is  out  again  this  Spring.  I 
had  some  experience  last  year  with  them  through  their 
vice-president,  Powell.  I  purchased  about  $45  -worth  of 
seeds  for  myself  and  aided  Mr.  Powell  in  selling  a  silo 
to  a  neighbor.  Soon  after  I  found  they  had  no  rating 
in  Dun  and  Bradstreet  Then  I  wrote  The  R.  N.-Y., 
and  soon  found  I  was  “stung,”  and  had  aided  in  stinging 
my  neighbor.  The  seeds  soon  arrived  and  were  duly  fed 
to  my  hogs,  but  the  silo  was  a  Jonah — our  lumber  dealer 
pronounced  it  worth  about  §40  or  $50  together  with  the 
two  kegs  of  coal  tar,  alias  porcelain  lining.  Of  course 
we  went  to  court,  or  started  rather,  my  neighbor  taking 
his  check  book  and  I  an  article  I  clipped  from  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  exposing  the  company.  I  handed  the  clipping  to 
Judge  Graham  of  Marshall,  and  he  after  looking  it  over, 
told  us  to  go  home  and  wait  future  developments.  In 
about  10  days  we  were  notified  by  railway  agent  that 
silo  had  been  ordered  shipped  out  to  Vandalia  to  another 
party.  We  were  saved  $379  by  car  fare  to  county  seat 
and  price  of  one  year’s  subscription  t<*  R.  N.-Y. 

Illinois.  B.  H.  EMRICH. 

We  print  the  above  just  as  it  comes  to  us  without 
dotting  an  “i”  or  crossing  a  “t”.  Old  readers  will 
remember  that  the  spirit  behind  this  “corporation” 
is  our  old  friend,  J.  W.  Woodruff  of  American  Farm 
Company  fame.  The  incident  reminds  us  of  the 
change  that  has  come  over  the  advertising  business 
since  we  first  showed  up  the  Woodruff  scheme,  some 
eight  or  ten  years  ago.  While  The  R.  N.-Y.  was 
exposing  the  schemes,  other  papers  continued  at  the 
same  time  to  run  their  advertising,  and  there  was 
little,  if  any,  protest  from  the  people.  To-day  if 
any  paper,  either  through  ignorance  or  avarice,  car¬ 
ried  such  an  advertisement,  the  protest  of  farmers 
would  be  prompt  and  vigorous.  The  Woodruff 
schemes  are  now  worked  through  circulars  and 
agents.  No  respectable  farm  paper  could  be  induced 
to  accept  his  advertising.  If  every  man  who  got 
stung  on  a  fake,  put  up  a  fight  as  this  correspondent 
did,  it  might  cost  him  as  much  as  the  original  loss, 
but  he  would  have  a  chance  of  saving  his  money, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  driving  rogues  out  of  the  farm 
supply  business. 


BREVITIES. 

Many  a  farmer  is  watching  a  seeding  of  vetch  this 
Spring  with  curious  eyes.  We  want  to  know  how  this 
crop  comes  through  the  Winter.  Our  own  fields  seem  to  be 
alive  but  the  plants  are  small. 

Maine  seems  to  be  the  last  hope  of  the  ice  men  this 
year  unless  they  move  to  Canada.  In  most  parts  of  the 
North  the  ice  is  thin.  An  army  of  men  have  been  sent  to 
Maine  to  cut  while  the  ice  holds  out. 

It  is  claimed  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  that 
there  are  3216  girls  and  women  studying  domestic  science 
and  art  at  all  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the  country. 
Of  these  819  are  at  the  Kansas  College !  The  Kansas 
kitchen  of  the  future  will  be  au  annex  to  the  better  land. 

Fresh  manure  may  be  spread  on  the  sod  and  plowed 
under  and  then  slaked  lime  put  on  the  furrows  aud  har¬ 
rowed  in.  The  lime  used  in  this  way  will  hasten  the 
decay  of  the  manure,  while  the  ammonia  will  be  left  in 
the  soil.  Do  not  mix  lime  and  manure  above  ground. 

Some  swindlers  have  been  defrauding  Illinois  farmers 
by  representing  themselves  as  book  agents  for  the  National 
Department  of  Agriculture,  selling  hooks  under  this 
pretext.  They  have  been  indicted  at  Springfield  on  the 
charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  government,  and  some 
arrests  have  been  made. 
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SEND  THESE  LETTERS  TO  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Postoffice  - ,  March  — ,  1913. 

Hon.  Wm.  Sulzer,  Governor, 

Executive  Chamber, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  production  of  farm  food  products  in  the  country  is  discouraged,  and 
the  cost  of  food  in  the  city  is  increased  by  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Irresponsible  commission  merchants  receive  consignments  and  make  no 
return  for  them. 

2.  Some  commission  merchants  receive  consignments  and  sell  them  and 
return  less  than  the  market  price,  and  less  than  they  encourage  the  shipper  to 
expect. 

3.  Other  commission  merchants  receive  goods  on  consignment  and  buy 
them  for  themselves  as  food  speculators,  of  themselves  as  agents  of  the  ship¬ 
per.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  returns  in  such  instances  would  be  fair  to  the 
shipper. 

4.  Still  other  commission  merchants  go  into  producing  sections  and  buy  food 
products  for  speculation  and  bring  them  into  the  market  in  competition  with 
goods  shipped  to  them  on  consignment.  Again  the  distant  shipper  is  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  in  this  situation. 

5.  When  a  shipper  complains  that  the  returns  are  too  low,  he  is  told  that 
the  goods  were  poor,  or  ungraded,  or  damaged,  and  the  shipper,  having  no 
means  of  proving  the  quality  of  goods,  has  no  redress. 

The  Roosevelt-Cole  Bill  now  before  the  Legislature  is  intended  to  correct 
some  of  these  abuses.  In  the  interest  of  producer  and  consumer  as  well  as  in 
the  interest  of  honesty  and  a  square  deal,  I  respectfully  request  you  to  use  your 
good  influences  to  secure  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Respectfully, 

Name . 

Address . 


Hon.  Robert  E.  Wagner, 

The  Capitol, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  the  finest  food  in  the  world  annually  rots 
on  the  farms  of  New  York  State  because  the  producer  cannot  get  enough  for  it 
in  the  New  York  City  market  to  pay  for  shipping  after  it  is  grown.  The  State 
spends  over  a  million  dollars  annually  to  teach  farmers  to  produce  more  Why 
not  do  something  to  help  them  sell  at  a  profit  what  they  know  how  to  grow? 
Railroads  advocate  these  educational  appropriations  in  the  hope  of  increasing 
tonnage  and  profits.  Manufacturers  advocate  them  in  the  hope  of  getting  cheap 
food  for  their  operators  and  escape  a  demand  for  higher  wages.  Food  speculators 
advocate  the  appropriations  because  they  know  big  crops  means  low  wholesale 
prices.  They  can  control  the  retail  price,  and  put  the  difference  in  their  pockets. 
The  more  you  spend  for  education,  the  less  food  will  be  produced  and  shipped 
unless  the  producer  can  get  enough  out  of  it  to  make  a  living.  The  producer 
has  a  right  to  know  that  his  goods  are  handled  by  honest  men,  and  what  they 
sell  for  in  the  market.  The  Roosevelt-Cole  bill  will  help  some.  I  appeal  to  you 
to  help  make  it  a  law. 

Name . 


Address 


Hon.  A.  E.  Smith, 

The  Capitol, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  complaints  of  farmers  is  that  irresponsible  and 
dishonest  men  in  the  commission  trade  get  their  goods  and  return  less  than  their 
market  value,  or  make  no  returns  at  all.  One  of  the  principal  arguments  urged 
against  the  Roosevelt-Cole  bill  by  commission  interests  is  that  it  would  prevent 
bookkeepers  and  salesmen  without  capital  from  going  into  the  commission  busi¬ 
ness.  The  more  irresponsible  bookkeepers  and  salesmen,  to  say  nothing  about 
crooks,  you  have  in  the  commission  trade  the  more  cause  there  will  be  for  com¬ 
plaint  from  both  producer  and  consumer.  It  costs  65  cents  now  to  take  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  goods  from  the  farmer  and  deliver  it  to  the  consumer.  We  ask  you  to 
help  reduce  this  extravagance  and  waste  and  dishonesty.  As  a  means  to  that 
end  we  ask  your  help  to  pass  the  Roosevelt-Cole  bill.  a 

Name . 


Address 


A  COMMISSION  MAN’S  CASE. 

Travis  and  an  Apple  Deal. 

The  orator  of  the  commission  men  in 
their  fight  against  the  bill  now  before  the 
Albany  Legislature  is  ex-Senator  E.  M. 
Travis.  From  Montauk  Point  to  Buffalo 
Mr.  Travis  is  on  the  job.  He  does  most 
of  the  talking,  and  then  obtains  the 
services  of  Uncle  Sam,  for  printed 
copies  of  his  speech  are  being  mailed 
by  the  thousand  to  farmers.  This  speech 
has  been  characterized  by  one  man  who 
heard  it  as  an  “organized  bellyache.”  It 
contains  no  admission  that  any  regula¬ 
tion  is  needed,  no  suggestion  for  any 
improvement  in  the  system — just  5,000 
words  of  hot  air  woven  around  the 
gray-haired  old  Bourbon  stand-patter  of 
“ All  we  ask  is — let  us  alone!”  Mr. 
Travis  says  he  is  not  in  the  commission 
business,  therefore  you  might  expect  him 
to  come  with  clean  hands  when  he 
throws  so  many  stones.  Like  most  of 
the  stone-throwers,  he  breaks  his  own 
windows. 

The  records  show  that  between  Octo¬ 
ber  7  and  12,  1905,  Harry  D.  Lane,  of 
Greene  Co.,  New  York,,  sold  to  Travis  & 
Co.  through  their  representative,  Mr. 
Kurau,  264  barrels  of  apples  at  an  agreed 
price  of  $2.15  per  barrel.  Mr.  Lane 
.states  that  he  never  could  get  any  state¬ 
ment  from  Travis  &  Co.  They  claimed 
to  have  docked  him  for  12  barrels,  but 
never  told  him  how  much  they  took  off. 
Mr.  Lane  also  claims  that  the  repre¬ 
sentative,  Mr.  Kurau,  never  gave  him 
any  shipping  receipt.  Travis  &  Co.  paid 
various  sums  and  then  refused  to  pay 
more,  claiming  that  Mr.  Lane  owed 
them.  If  you  have  had  any  experience 
with  a  certain  class  of  produce  buyers 
you  know  the  programme  of  bluff,  delay 
and  fooling.  The  matter  hung  fire  until 
March  18,  1908.  Then  Mr.  Lane  sent  his 
account  to  a  relative  in  New  York — a 
bright  young  lawyer — very  much  of  a 
bulldog.  Travis  &  Co.  corresponded 
with  him  until  August  5,- 1908,  when  he 
brought  suit  in  Mr.  Lane’s  name. 

The  record  shows  Mr.  Travis  to  be  a 
past  master  in  the  art  of  “jollying”  for 
a  delay.  He  will  “look  it  up,”  “go  over 
the  books,”  “examine  statements,”  etc. 
No  sensible  man  could  read  the  record 
of  this  case  without  saying  that  Travis, 
the  commission  man,  has  proved  Travis, 
the  orator,  a  character  with  a  wide 
range  in  his  practice  and  his  preaching. 
On  August  4,  1908,  Mr.  Travis  had  the 
plain,  unleavened  nerve  to  write  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  Mr.  Lane’s  lawyer : 

There  were  252  barrels  of  apples  shipped, 
Although  we  did  not  receive  them  all.  Then 
there  were  12  barrels  shipped  without  Mr. 
Kurau’s  inspection.  They  were  rotten  and 
leaking,  and  we  refused  to  receive  them 
until  Air.  Kurau  advised  us  to  have  them 
sold,  which  we  did,  and  render  him  ac¬ 
count  of  sales.  In  addition  he  had  mer¬ 
chandise  from  us  amounting  to  .$18.02. 

According  to  our  books  the  man  has  been 
overpaid,  and  before  you  commence  suit 
would  it  not  be  well  to  ascertain?  If 
our  figures  are  correct,  and  I  believe  they 
are,  kindly  send  us  your  check  for  $39.50. 
This  is  shown  by  the  collection  of  papers 
which  had  been  kept  in  file,  and  which  we 
found  after  much  research. 

I  await  your  reply  with  very  much  Inter¬ 
est,  and  wonder  if  Mr.  Iiane  will  be  as 
anxious  to  pay  me  as  he  was  to  collect. 
The  stub  of  the  check  book  shows  that 
he  endorsed  these  checks  and  that  they 
were  paid  by  our  bank,  and  I  think  he 
will  hesitate  some  time  before  going  into 
court. 

He  sent  the  following  “statement” : 


252  barrels  of  apples  .  567.00 

18  barrels  refused .  11.43 


Paid.  ?57843 

Previous  .  $350.00 

Nov.  29,  check  .  100.00 

Dec.  29,  check .  100.00 

Peb.  15,  check .  50.00 

Merchandise  .  18  02 

- —  $618.02 


Due  E.  M.  Ti'avls  &  Co . . .  $39.50 


We  have  been  wondering  how  any 
human  being  could  develop  the  nerve 
required  to  send  the  speech  of  Senator 
Travis  to  farmers!  This  record  ex¬ 
plains,  for  that  nerve  fades  away  before 
the  supreme  gall  of  asking  this  lawyer 
to  “Kindly  send  us  your  check”  for 
$39.50!  The  record  is  just  a  plain  his¬ 
tory  of  bluff  and  bluster  such  as  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  are  forced  to  endure  every 
year  from  these  produce  buyers  when 
they  think  they  have  some  easy  or  help¬ 
less  mark  on  the  string. 


Travis  &  Co.  had  no  easy  mark  in 
this  lawyer.  They  did  not  bluff  him  one 
minute.  He  made  it  clear  to  them  that 
Mr.  Lane  had  the  case  and  they  had 
some  of  Mr.  Lane’s  money,  and  he 
brought  suit.  On  October  21,  1908,  or 
three  years  after  the  apples  were  bought, 
Travis  &  Co.  came  over  with  checks  for 
$45.71 — balance  of  what  they  owed  Mr. 
Lane  and  the  “costs  of  action.”  Not  so 
bad  for  an  orator  who  claimed  that  Mr. 
Lane  owed  him  $39.50! 

Now  Mr.  Lane  was  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  relative  here  who  took  personal 
interest  in  his  case.  The  average  shipper 
would  never  have  secured  a  dollar  of 
this  balance.  It  would  have  cost  practi¬ 
cally  the  entire  amount  to  collect  it,  and 
that  is  what  a  slick  article  can  bank 
on.  Year  after  year  money  by  the  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  is  lost  through  plain  rob¬ 
bery  of  shippers. 


“LETTERS  TO  PROMINENT  MEN.” 

The  discussion  of  this  commission  man’s 
bill  at  Albany  is  bringing  out  some  lively 
letters  from  farmers.  Those  who  think  our 
New  York  farmers  cannot  express  them¬ 
selves  clearly  ought  to  read  what  some  of 
them  put  on  paper.  The  commission  men 
have  a  “Publicity  Committee”  which  is 
flooding  the  mails  with  documents.  They 
send  a  speech  ex-Senator  Travis,  a  state¬ 
ment  of  their  own  and  printed  cards,  which 
they  ask  the  farmer  to  send  to  Albany. 
Mr.  Travis  declares  that  this  bill  was  drawn 
by  college  professors  and  men  who  do  not 
know  what  they  are  talking  about.  Here 
is  the  letter  this  “Publicity  Committee” 
got  back  from  one  Niagara  County  farmer : 

A  Lemon  for  a  Good  Shipment. 

Gentlemen :  I  received  your  circulars 

arguing  against  the  Roosevelt-Cole  bill,  and 
asking  that  I  write  you  my  views  if  I 
have  time.  I  cheerfully  take  the  time, 
because  I  judge  that  you' misunderstand  the 
situation  ;  this  movement  does  not  emanate 
from  college  professors,  but  from  farmers 
who  are  sick  of  getting  a  lemon  for  a  quite 
good  shipment  of  peaches.  Even  if  the 
bill  is  drawn  up  by  college  professors  that 
does  not  impress  me  as  a  fatal  defect.  I 
like  some  college  professors.  I>ast  Fall  T 
voted  for  a  college  professor  who  has  just 
taken  his  seat  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  while  the  retiring  president,  for 
whom  I  voted  four  years  ago,  goes  to  New 
Ilaven  to  become  a  college  professor.  Both 
men  seem  to  be  well  thought  of  as  law 
makers. 

Senator  Thompson  owns  the  farm  across 
the  road  from  me,  and  Assemblyman  Brad¬ 
ley  is  one  of  the  State’s  notable  fruit  grow¬ 
ers.  Neither  is  at  all  likely  to  support 
a  measure  calculated  to  hurt  the  produce 
business  of  the  State.  In  forwarding  to 
them  the  cards  which  you  sent  me  I  have 
therefore  taken  the  liberty  of  striking  out 
the  enacting  clause,  so  to  speak,  and  have 
“urged  their  valued  support”  in  favor  of 
the  proposed  law,  with  such  amendments 
ns  may  seem  called  for.  It  is  easier  to 
amend  a  defective  law  than  to  initiate  a 
new  practice.  Let  us  make  the  best  start 
we  can  and  improve  it  afterward.  Your 
various  Societies  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruety  to  the  Public  might  better  have 
gone  to  work  some  years  ago  for  a  less 
drastic  law  instead  of  fighting  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  abate  the  evils  of  “the  system.” 

Your  present  platform  is  beyond  criti¬ 
cism.  You  advocate  (I)  Prompt  account 
sales,  with  checks.  (2)  Honest  returns.  (3) 
Market  prices.  That  is  about  all  we  need. 
You  may  remember  the  real  estate  spell¬ 
binder  who  finished  his  description  of  an 
irrigation  project  with  the  remark  that 
the  locality  lacked  absolutely  nothing  but 
more  water  and  better  society;  whereto 
the  near-sucker  pertinently  responded, 
“That’s  all  that  hades  lacks." 

H.  A.  SMITH. 

A  Consumer  to  Governor  Sulzer. 

This  is  what  a  New  York  consumer 
wrote  Gov.  Sulzer : 

I  was  greatly  impressed  with  what  you 
had  to  say  about  farming  in  your  message 
to  the  Legislature.  You  must  understand 
the  condition  of  the  present-day  farmer 
and  how  hard  it  is  for  him  to  get  along 
under  present  conditions,  and  I  believe 
you  will  do  what  you  can  to  help  him.  I 
believe  the  above  entitled  bill  is  going  to 
be  of  great  benefit  to  them. 

On  the  best  of  authoritv  and  of  mv 
own  knowledge,  I  know  that  out  of  the 
average  dollar  paid  by  the  consumer  for 
produce  there  are  65  cents  of  it  taken  by  the 
commission  man,  and  carrier  before  it  gets 
to  the  farmer.  As  a  farmer  and  a  shipper 
of  apples  to  this  city,  I  have  had  to  rely 
absolutely  upon  the  commission  man’s  word 
as  to  what  price  my  apples  brought  with¬ 
out  any  further  satisfaction.  To  my  fre¬ 
quent  inquiry  as  to  why  my  best  quality 
of  fruit  did  not  bring  more.  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  there  was  a  glut  in  the  market, 
that  the  warm  weather  had  slowed  down 
the  sales  and  various  other  excuses,  and  in 
no  way  under  the  sun  could  I  go  behind 
these  excuses.  If  the  “back  to  the  land” 
cry  is  to  really  mean  anything  and  farm¬ 
ing  again  made  profitable,  the  farmers  must 
be  given  more  of  a  chance  to  obtain  a 
larger  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  and 
I  believe  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  be 
one  good  way. 

Admitting  that  all  commission  men  are 
honest,  I  cannot  see  why  they  should  object 
to  this  bill.  They  get  10  per  cent  of  the 
sale  price  here,  while  in  England  the  com¬ 
mission  men  get  but  five  on  the  same  com- 
moditi*  Five  cents  a  barrel  on  apples  is 
allowed  for  cartage  here,  which  some  of 
the  commission  men  get.  This  matter  of 
regulating  the  commission  men  is  but  one 
step  in  the  great  scheme  of  reducing  the 
cost  between  the  producer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  which  is  one  of  the  great  changes 
of  our  times,  and  I  believe  there  is  nothing 
can  halt  this  for  more  than  a  season.  If 
it  is  balked  this  year,  I  think  the  people 
will  demand  it  more  than  ever  next.  There 
must  be  something  done  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  now  or  later.  I  bespeak  your 
favorable  attention  to  this  bill.  m.  d. 


Even  if  you  have  already  written  one 
or  more  letters  urging  favorable  action 
on  the  Roosevelt-Cole  bill,  cut  out  thf 
above  three  letters  and  mail  them  at 
once.  No  matter  where  you  live,  if  you 
ship  farm  produce,  you  are  interested 
in  this  matter.  The  commission  inter¬ 
ests  are  now  on  the  run.  The  letters 
going  into  Albany  have  given  them  a 
new  light.  The  insult  of  farm  intelli¬ 
gence  in  attempting  to  influence  pro¬ 
ducers  to  oppose  this  bill  has  been  re¬ 
sented  by  farmers  in  a  vigorous  demand 
for  the  bill.  Their  only  hope  now  is  to 
delay  vote  on  the  bill  until  the  protest 
dies  down.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 


Let  us  have  another  100,000  letters  this 
week.  The  committee  opposing  this  bill, 
in  the  interest  of  corrupt  commission 
men  headed  by  ex-Senator  Travis  have 
spent  money  lavishly  in  efforts  to  defeat 
this  bill.  From  every  corner  of  the 
State  come  reports  of  the  activity  of 
their  agents  and  the  mails  have  been 
flooded  with  their  hysterical  literature. 
Not  a  single  dollar  has  been  raised  by 
the  producers.  On  their  part  it  has  been 
an  individual  investment  in  postage 
stamps.  We  will  look  for  every  reader 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  invest  six  cents’ 
worth  of  stamps  this  week  in  mailing 
the  above  letters  to  Albany.  An  extra 
letter  to  your  own  Senator  would  be  a 
good  investment  of  time  and  postage.  » 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day* 

A  NEIGHBOR'S  CREED 
Nor  knowest  thou  what  argument 
Thy  life  to  thy  neighbor’s  creed  has  lent. 

— Emerson. 

Because  I  see  you  bright  and  brave, 

I  say  to  my  despondent  heart, 

“Up,  loiterer !  Put  off  this  guise 

Of  gloom  and  play  the  sturdier  part.” 

Three  things  are  given  man  to  do : 

To  dare,  to  labor  and  to  grow.  *  *  * 

Three  things  are  given  man  to  be: 
Cheerful,  undoubting  and  humane, 

Surviving  through  the  direst  fray, 
Preserving  the  untarnished  strain. 

Three  things  are  given  man  to  know : 
Beauty  and  truth  and  honor.  These 

Are  the  nine  virtues  of  the  soul. 

Her  mystic  powers  and  ecstasies. 

And  when  I  see  you  bravely  tread 
That  difficult  and  doubtful  way, 

"Up,  waverer ;  wilt  thou  forsake 
Thy  comrade?”  to  my  soul  I  say. 

Then  bitterness  and  sullen  fear 
Mistrust  and  anger,  are  no  more. 

That  quick,  gay  step  is  in  the  hall, 

That  rallying  voice  is  at  the  door. 

— Bliss  Carman. 

* 

On  page  350  a  canner,  discussing  to¬ 
matoes,  says  that  in  commercial  canning 
unripe  tomatoes  cause  fermentation,  re¬ 
sulting  in  damaged  goods.  This  is  a 
point  that  should  be  remembered  in  do¬ 
mestic  canning.  Commercial  require¬ 
ments  call  for  tomatoes  that  are  fully 
ripe,  but  not  soft.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  in  some  cases  where  domestic  can¬ 
ning  of  tomatoes  is  not  a  success  the 
fermentation  is  due  to  imperfectly 
ripened  fruit,  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  this  error. 

* 

If  you  have  been  growing  Dutch  hya¬ 
cinths  and  tulips  in  pots  in  the  house, 
plant  these  spent  bulbs  in  odd  corners 
just  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground.  Possibly  you  will  not  see  any¬ 
thing  of  them  except  a  few  leaves  next 
year,  but  the  Spring  folldwing  some,  if 
not  all  will  flower,  and  the  hyacinths 
are  likely  to  be  fairly  permanent.  We 
like  to  put  them  in  warm  nooks  and 
corners  around  shrubs;  it  is  always  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  see  these  gay  blos¬ 
soms.  showing  unexpectedly  when  there 
is  little  else  in  the  garden.  The  slim 
little  Roman  hyacinths  are  not  hardy 
in  our  latitude,  so  it  is  useless  to  plant 
them,  or  the  Chinese  sacred  lily,  but  or¬ 
dinary  forced  daffodils  usually  bloom 
after  being  out  a  year  or  two.  This 
past  Winter  our  pot  daffodils  have  been 
very  disappointing,  and  we  realize  that 
we  got  hold  of  “blind”  bulbs,  but  that 
happens  sometimes  under  the  best  green¬ 
house  conditions. 

* 

One  of  the  large  Chicago  daily  papers 
has  started  a  “Home  Workers’  Market 
Place,”  where  women  who  work  at  home 
may  put  samples  on  exhibition,  and  also 
has  a  special  advertising  department  for 
such  workers.  The  advertisements  in¬ 
clude  home  cooking,  confections,  needle¬ 
work,  both  plain  sewing  and  embroidery, 
also  crocheting  and  tatting  and  various 
handicrafts.  Other  women  offer  pro¬ 
fessional  services  as  teachers,  milliners, 
typewriters;  still  others  will  launder  fine 
laces,  or  take  care  of  children.  .  Many 
city  women  appear  in  the  advertise¬ 
ments,  but  also  a  great  many  in  small 
towns,  and  this  “Market  Place”  seems 
likely  to  prove  a  very  favorable  place 
for  disposing  of  woman’s  handiwork. 
Of  course  anyone  preparing  for  such 
trade  must  have  a  specialty,  and  must 
do  her  chosen  work  well,  for  careless, 
slovenly  sewing  or  skimped  cooking  will 
not  sell  in  the  open  market.  One  of  the 
best  things  about  this  effort  to  put  home 
work  on  a  businesslike  footing  is  the 
fact  that  it  must  lessen  the  dishonest 
gains  of  the  “easy-work-at-home”  fraud. 
Any  woman  who  learns  to  do  some  one 
thing  well  enough  to  sell  in  the  open 
market  is  not  likely  to  be  entrapped  by 
the  promise  to  find  her  easy  work — if 


she  will  only  part  with  a  few  of  her 
scanty  dollars  first. 

* 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington  has  just  issued  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  521,  “Canning  Tomatoes  at 
Home  and  in  Club  Work.”  This  bulle¬ 
tin  is  something  every  farm  house¬ 
keeper  needs;  it  gives  recipes  for  canned 
tomatoes,  catchup,  chow-chow  and  other 
pickles,  and  very  specific  directions 
which  should  aid  the  operator  in  avoid¬ 
ing  troubles  sometimes  experienced  in 
home  canning.  The  second  part  of  the 
bulletin  discusses  canning  at  home  or 
on  the  farm  for  market  purposes,  and 
also  describes  the  formation  of  girls’ 
canning  clubs,  which  have  been  operated 
very  successfully  in  various  parts  of  the 
South.  Some  of  the  results  obtained 
by  these  girl  canners  are  fairly  astonish¬ 
ing.  For  example,  Katie  Gunter,  of 
South  Carolina,  realized  as  net  profit 
for  a  season  on  one-tenth  acre  of  to¬ 
matoes  $78.37;  Lou  Summers,  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  on  same  amount  of  ground,  se¬ 
cured  a  net  profit  of  $74.80,  while  Salena 
Smith,  of  Mississippi,  made  a.  net  profit 
of  $67.73.  Any  farmer  who  has  regular 
customers  to  whom  he  delivers  farm 
products  has  the  possibility  of  securing 
trade  in  canned  goods,  and  this  little 
bulletin  will  certainly  help  him  to  get 
more  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  The 
suggestions  about  school  demonstration 
work  will  be  very  helpful  to  rural 
schools.  __________ 

Household  Notes. 

Here  are  a  few  things  that  I  have  found 
useful,  which  may  be  helpful  to  others: 

A  glass  stopper  in  a  bottle  could  not 
be  removed,  and  was  broken  off  close 
to  the  bottle.  A  friend  who  “knew 
how”  lighted  a  small  kindling  stick, 
turning  the  neck  of  the  bottle  slowly  in 
the  flame.  When  the  kindling  was  half 
burned  the  broken  stopper  popped  out 
of  its  own  accord. 

I  keep  a  good-sized  round  bottle  on 
my  pantry  shelf  and  wind  the  cord  taken 
from  packages  on  this.  It  is  handier 
than  a  ball. 

A  stout  barrel  hoop  sewed  in  the  top 
of  a  new  bran  sack  and  hung  up  by  a 
rope  or  band  of  muslin  makes  a  service¬ 
able  clothes  bag. 

My  kettle  covers  are  disposed  of  by 
slipping  them  back  of  a  heavy  cord 
nailed  to  the  wall. 

A  pudding  the  children  like  and  one 
that  is  good  for  them  is  made  thus : 
Two  cups  graham  flour,  one  cup  sweet 
milk,  one  cup  syrup  or  molasses,  one 
egg,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one  teaspoon 
salt,  one  cup  raisins  (warmed  to  prevent 
falling  to  the  bottom)  ;  steam  three 
hours.  We  eat  this  with  sugar  and 
cream;  some  may  prefer  a  sauce. 

Cinnamon  rolls  are  better  for  the 
children  and  they  prefer  them  to  cake: 
One  pint  scalded  milk,  one  tablespoon 
lard  melted  in  the  milk,  one-half  cup 
sugar  added  when  milk  is  tepid,  one 
yeast  cake  softened  in  one-half  cup 
warm  water,  salt,  flour  to  beat  very  stiff. 
When  light  knead  out  and  let  rise  again, 
then  when  light  roll  one-half  inch  thick 
and  spread  with  melted  butter,  sprinkle 
with  sugar  and  cinnamon,  and  a  half 
cup  of  well  washed  currants.  Roll  these 
in  lightly  with  the  rolling  pin,  roll  up 
like  a  jelly  roll  and  slice  off  in  one- 
inch  slices.  Let  them  lap  in  the  tin; 
when  light,  bake  one-half  hour,  or  till 
quite  brown,  and  glaze  with  powdered 
sugar  wetted  with  milk.  MRS.  w. 


Moldy  Hams  ;  Black  Aphis. 

1.  I  generally  have  12  or  16  hams 
every  year.  I  smoke  them  with  corncobs 
and  hickory ;  never  had  much  trouble  until 
the  last  three  years.  I  put  them  in  large 
paper  bags  and  hung  them  in  a  concrete 
milk  house,  and  they  get  so  moldy  that  I 
have  to  cut  them  away  and  waste  much 
of  them.  Is  it  the  concrete  building? 
Would  you  advise  hanging  them  up  stairs 
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in  the  barn?  2.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
causes  my  nasturtiums  to  get  black  lice  on 
them?  It  stops  them  from  blooming. 

G.  P. 

1.  Your  trouble  is  due  to  the  milk- 
house,  which  is  undoubtedly  too  damp 
for  the  hams.  If  you  have  a  dry,  dark 
place  in  the  barn,  which  should  be 
screened  to  keep  out  larder  beetles  and 
other  insects,  that  would  probably  be 
better.  We  would  advise  you  to  put  the 
hams  in  tightly  closed  muslin  bags,  and 
then  paint  the  bags  thoroughly  with 
melted  paraffin,  such  as  is  used  to  cover 
the  tops  of  jelly  glasses.  This  is  a  very 
satisfactory  way  of  treating  any  smoked 
meat. 

2.  Black  aphis  is  often  troublesome  on 
nasturtiums,  but  we  usually  find  that 
they  grow  away  from  the  insects  if  they 
have  a  fair  chance  otherwise.  Spray 
with  tobacco  extract,  diluted  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  instructions,  strong  tobacco 
tea,  an  infusion  of  Persian  insect  pow¬ 
der  or  kerosene  emulsion. 


Controlling  the  Fly  Pest. 

How  can  an  open  sink  drain  be  kept 
free  from  flies,  and  how  can  I  destroy  their 
breeding  places  and  keep  them  so  all  Sum¬ 
mer  without  hurting  chickens?  I  have 
no  control  over  the  chickens,  nor  can  I 
prevent  the  drain,  but  I  would  like  to  do 
all  in  my  power  to  keep  the  flies  down,  if 
such  a  thing  is  possible.  Mrs.  c.  e.  l. 


Experiments  detailed  in  Museum  Bul¬ 
letin  141,  by  the  New  York  State  Ento¬ 
mologist,  show  that  the  house  fly  does 
not  breed  freely  in  darkness.  Sloppy 
filth  in  light  places  makes  an  ideal  breed¬ 
ing  ground.  That  sink  drain  ought  to 
be  covered  over  to  discourage  the 
typhoid-bearing  fly,  as,  if  it  is  dark, 
their  breeding  would  be  lessened,  if  not 
prevented.  A  daily  treatment,  the  whole 
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length  of  the  drain,  with  a  small  amount 
of  chloride  of  lime  would  probably  pre¬ 
vent  their  breeding.  A  material  used 
to  destroy  fly  larva:  in  horse  manure 
is  made  as  follows :  Dissolve  one-half 
pound  of  caustic  potash  in  a  half  pint 
of  water.  Stir  the  cold  solution,  adding 
to  it  one  quart  of  linseed  oil;  stir  at 
hourly  intervals  for  four  or  five  hours, 
and  let  stand  over  night.  Next  add 
quart  of  commercial  cresol  to  the  soap 
formed  and  dilute  the  slowly  formed  so¬ 
lution  with  20  parts  of  water.  Three  or 
four  days  may  be  needed  to  make  a 
complete  solution.  Poultry  should  not 
be  allowed  to  feed  on  the  maggots  killed 
by  this.  The  New  York  State  Ento¬ 
mologist  says  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  house  or  typhoid  fly  to  produce  a 
generation  inside  of  10  days;  conse¬ 
quently  the  removal  of  fly-breeding  ma¬ 
terial  at  approximately  five-day  inter¬ 
vals  is  a  recognized  method  of  elimi¬ 
nating  the  pest.  In  the  inquirer’s  case 
the  presence  of  the  fowls  complicates 
matters,  as  they  would  no  doubt  try  to 
eat  the  larvae  killed  by  the  chemical 
fluid— and  this  would  not  agree  with 
them.  There  is  another  expedient,  if 
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way  and  is  not  all  or  more 
than  we  claim  for  It  and  a 
better  bicycle  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else  regardless 
of  price,  or  If  for  any  reason 
whatever  you  do  not  wish  to 
keep  It,  ship  it  back  to  us  at 
our  expense  for  freight  and 
Vou  will  not  be  one  cent  out. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  w.  th. 

•'bicycles  direct  from  factory  to  rider  at  lower 
prices  than  any  other  house.  We  save  you 
<10  to  $26  middlemen’s  profit  on  every  bicycle.  Highest 
grade  models  with  Puncture-Proof  tires.  Imported  Roller 
chains,  pedals,  etc.,  at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap  mall 
order  bicycles;  also  reliable  medium  grade  models  at 
unheard  of  low  prices. 

RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED  in  each  town  and  district  to 

niuen  HBtnu  wHnim  rldo  and  exblblt  a  6anipia 

IP13  “Ranger”  Bicycle  furnished  by  us.  You  will  tjp 
astonished  at  our  wonderfully  low  prices  and  the 
liberal  propositions  and  special  offer  we  give  on  tbs  first 
1913  sample  going  to  your  town.  Write  at  once  for  our 
special  offer.  DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycleora  pair  of  tires 
from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  recelveour  catalogue 
and  learn  our  low  prices  and  liberal  terms.  Bicycle 
Dealers,  you  can  sell  our  bicycle  under  your  own  name 
plate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 
Second-Hand  Bicycles — A  limited  number  taken  In 
trade  by  ourChleago  retail  stores  will  beclosed  out  at  once 
at  $3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  frae. 
TIRES  COASTER-BRAKE  rear  wheels,  inner  tubes. 

Iinca,  UUHJIcn  PWHItC  lamp8  cyclometers,  parts 
repairs,  and  everything  in  the  bicycle  llpe  at  half 
usual  prices.  DO  NOT  WAIT  but  wri to  today  for  our 
Large  Catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a 
great  fund  of  interesting  matter  and  useful  Information. 
It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  Write  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  A-80  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


the  sink  drain  has  an  earth  channel 
rather  than  stones;  it  could  be  fre¬ 
quently  hoed  np,  so  as  to  dry  and  aerate 
its  bed,  and  this  would  certainly  lessen 
fly  breeding.  But  we  would  prefer  to 
darken  it,  and  use  the  chloride  of  lime 
or  the  chemical  solution.  We  should 
like  to  hear  from  others  who  can  tell 
us  how  they  have  conquered  the  sink 
drain,  which  is  often  allowed  to  become 
a  nuisance  or  a  mortification  in  a  place 
without  modern  conveniences. 


Southern  Farm  Facts 


Land  at  $10  an  acre  up 

Alfalfa  makes  4  to  6  tons  per  acre;  Corn  60  to 
lOObu.  All  hay  crops  yield  heavily.  Beef 
and  Pork  produced  at  3  to  4  cents  per  lb. — 
Apples  pay  $100  to  $500  an  acre;  Truck  crops 
$100  to  $400;  other  yields  in  proportion. 

THE  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

Mobile  &  Ohio  R.R.  or  Ga.  So.  &  Flat  Ry. 
will  help  you  find  a  home  in  this 
land  of  opportunity.  Book¬ 
lets  and  other  facts — free. 

V.  RICHARDS.  Land  and  Industrial  Agent 

Room  87  Washington,  D.  O. 


matter 

You  will  find  many  uses  for  a 

Fish  Brand  Reflex  Slicker 

The  Coat  that  keeps  out  ALL  the  rain 

Roomy,  comfortable,  well  made,  and  of  such  high  quality 
that  it  gives  longer  service  than  ordinary  slickers. 

$3.00  Everywhere — Pommel  Slickers  $3.50 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  rAlUFU’ 

If  not  at  your,  dealer’s,  sent  prepaid  oi> 
receipt  of  price.  Write  today  for  illue*  g 
trated  folder. 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.,  Boston  »,  ^ 

Tower  Canadian  Limited,  Toronto 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7744,  Jflouse  or 
shirt  waist,  34  to  42  bust.  7709,  fancy 
waist,  34  to  40  bust.  7713,  girl's  dress, 
10  to  14  years.  7730,  misses'  accordion 


plaited  waist,  14,  16  and  18  years.  7711, 
four-piece  skirt  for  misses  and  small 
women,  16  and  18  years. 

The  second  group  includes  7710,  bust 
supporting  corset  cover,  38  to  48  bust. 
7729,  infant’s  night  gown,  one  size. 
7742,  fancy  yoke  night  gown,  small  34 


or  36,  medium  38  or  40,  large  42  or  44 
bust.  7575,  child’s  overalls  or  creeping 
apron,  one  size,  2J4  yds.  material  27, 
1^  yd.  36  in.  wide.  7719,  men’s  pajamas, 
34  to  46  breast.  7715,  infant’s  empire 
dress,  one  size.  Price  of  each  pattern 
10  cents. 


Just  Pinks. 

If  restricted  to  one  genus  of  the 
flowery  kingdom  I  would  choose  the 
Dianthus.  From  carnations,  the  aristo¬ 
crats,  to  sweet  Williams,  the  plebeian 
members,  we  find  a  wide  range.  If  we 
tried  all  the  varieties  in  one  season  it 
would  require  a  garden  of  large  dimen¬ 
sions,  but  no  considerable  outlay  in 
money,  as  the  seed  of  most  of  the 
Dianthus  family  is  low  in  price.  The 
carnation  of  commerce  is  propagated 
from  slips  or  cuttings,  as  are  also  the 
hardy  garden  varieties,  as  these  produce 
very  little  seed,  but  all  new  creations 
must  come  from  seed,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  now  and  then  a  “sport” 
which  is  carefully  rooted  from  the  pa¬ 
rent  plant.  In  the  garden  root  division 
may  be  resorted  to  when  the  plant  has 
attained  sufficient  age  and  size.  I  have 
m  mind  a  long  border  of  the  white  pink, 
“Her  Majesty,”  started  from  slips  in  the 
open  ground.  About  the  middle  of  July 
tear  down  the  slips,  getting  what  is 
known  as  a  “heel.”  Dig  over  any  com¬ 
mon  garden  soil,  not  too  rich,  and  make 
holes  three  inches  deep  and  about  six 


inches  apart.  Put  in  the  slip  and  pinch 
the  soil  very  tightly  about  the  base. 
On  this  item  depends  your  success.  Fill 
up  the  holes,  leaving  a  few  upper  leaves 
above  the  soil.  Over  each  slip  turn  a 
drinking  or  jelly  glass,  pressing  firmly 
into  the  dirt.  If  this  is  done  during  a 
rainy  spell  or  directly  after,  it  adds  to 
the  success.  Do  not  remove  the  glass 
for  from  four  to  six  weeks,  or  until 
you  can  see  that  the  plant  is  growing. 
Draw  off  the  glass,  leaving  it  loosely 
over  it  for  a  day  or  two.  Remove  the 
glass  entirely  during  a  rain. 

All  of  the  biennial  types  of  Dianthus 
give  us  blooms  the  first  year,  and  may 
be  treated  as  annuals,  but  as  nearly  all 
survive  the  first  Winter  it  is  unnecessary 
to  sow  seeds  unless  you  wish.  The  old 
plants  will  give  earlier  and  better  blooms 
than  the  Spring-sown  seed.  There  is 
much  choice  of  form  and  coloring,  some 
preferring  the  double  and  others  the 
single  varieties ;  in  plain  colors,  or  much 
fringed,  and  either  singly,  each  flower 
on  its  own  stem,  or  in  clusters  of  sev¬ 
eral  to  a  stem. 

Of  the  hardy  perennial  section  there 
are  many,  including  different  kinds  of 
garden  carnations,  sweet  Williams,  Cy¬ 
clops  (an  improved  Scotch  pink),  and 
the  Plumarius  section,  in  which  we  find 
the  old  June  or  grass  pinks  of  our 
grandmothers’  gardens.  All  of  these  do 
not  bloom  till  the  second  season,  but  are 
well  worth  waiting  for.  We  can  fully 
enjoy  the  annual  or  biennial  sections 
while  these  are  growing,  sure  that  we 
shall  be  amply  repaid, 

We  once  grew  a  package  of  “yellow 
garden  carnations.”  These  did  not  all 
prove  yellow,  but  many  of  them  were. 
Some  grew  singly  on  long  stems,  some 
in  clusters,  in  differing  shades  of  yellow. 
Some  were  what  is  called  “Picotees,” 
yellow  edged  with  red,  and  all  carried 
the  perfume  of  the  true  carnation.  Some 
of  these  blossomed  all  Summer,  and  a 
graceful  white  one,  daintily  flamed  with 
red,  was  still  in  bloom  when  Winter 
shut  it  off. 

From  a  package  of  Cyclops  pinks  came 
many  beautiful  blossoms.  Some  were 
single,  saucer  shaped,  with  a  darker 
zoned  center ;  some  plain  and  others 
with  fringed  edges,  in  shades  of  red  and 
pink.  Among  these  were  some  that  an 
old  lady  said  were  like  the  pinks  she 
knew  as  a  child — “clove  pinks,”  she 
called  them.  These  produced  no  seed, 
but  the  single  ones  were  lavish,  as  every 
blossom  gave  its  capsule  of  seeds. 
Whether  these  seeds  will  reproduce  the 
fringed  double  blooms  I  shall_ learn  this 
coming  season,  as  I  have  many  plants 
from  home-grown  seeds. 

Of  the  Marguerite  section  too  much 
cannot  be  said,  as  they  are  as  sweet  and 
beautiful  as  the  high-priced  blossoms  in 
the  florists’  windows.  Four  months 
from  seed  to  bloom,  but  you  will  find  a 
few  plants  that  grow  steadily  the  Sum¬ 
mer  through  without  blooming,  with¬ 
holding  their  strength  as  a  true  peren¬ 
nial  does.  These  always  survive  the 
Winter  and  bloom  throughout  the  whole 
season. 

Last  season  I  grew  a  new  variety  of 
sweet  William,  with  an  unpronounceable 
name,  which  proved  to  be  an  acquisition, 
being  a  hybrid,  combining  the  hardihood 
of  the  old-time  favorite,  with  the  free 
and  early  blooming  qualities  of  the  an¬ 
nual  pink.  Planted  June  26,  nearly  all 
were  in  bloom  when  snow  came.  All 
were  shades  of  red,  no  white  ones.  They 
are  less  stiff  and  formal  than  the  old 
sweet  Williams,  being  semi-double  in  a 
loose  spray,  lasting  a  long  time  as  a  cut 
flower. 

In  a  garden  of  old-fashioned  flowers 
I  often  admire  a  generous  row  of  white 
sweet  Williams.  It  is  verv  showy  and 
will  prove  a  constantly  recurring  pleas¬ 
ure  to  its  owner  and  points  the  moral 
that  we  often  neglect  the  possibilities 
of  our  old  friends.  At  one  end  of  your 
bed  of  pinks  plant  a  generous  package 
of  Gypsophila  elegans  or  “baby’s  breath.” 
The  common  name  is  sweet  indeed,  and 
so  are  the  little  mistlike  blossoms.  Com¬ 
bine  the  sprays  with  your  carnations, 
or  sweet  Williams,  and  stand  amazed 
at  the  improvement.  It  is  a  relative  of 
the  genus  pink  and  not  so  well  known 
as  its  merits  recommend.  There  is  a 
perennial  sort  for  those  who  have  per¬ 
manent  gardens.  Now  we  find  a  double 
sort  in  the  catalogues.  I  fear  in 
doubling  it  we  will  lose  something  of  its 
airy  grace,  in  which  its  charm  lies. 

Nothing  is  so  sure  to  grow  as  pink 
seed,  coming  up  so  promptly  that  a  child 
has  patience  to  wait,  and  not  forget  to 
watch  for  them.  Then  they  grow  wil¬ 
lingly,  adapting  themselves  to  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  soil,  only  resenting  a 
too  shaded  position.  They  are  pre¬ 
eminently  the  flower  for  the  slender 
means  of  the  busy  person. 

LILLY  ELY  LITTLE. 


The  rich  and  pros¬ 
perous  class  can 
always  command 
the  luxuries  of 
life,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  home  lover 
needs  the  Spear 
System  of  Credit 
to  the  Nation.  I 
want  1,000,000 
families  to  say  of 
me:  “He  helped 
us  to  furnish  and 
and  beautify  our 
homes."  1  ask  for 
no  higher  tribute 
to  my  life’s  work. 

Write  for  my 
Big  Free  Catalog 
today. 

SPEAR 

of 


World’s  Greatest  Home  Furnisher 

Spear  of  Pittsburgh  sells  Home  Furnishings  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  HomeLovers  all  overtheland. 
In  the  high  quality  of  his  goods,  the  fair,  square  treat¬ 
ment  extended  to  his  vast  army  of  customers,  and 
his  exceptionally  liberal  credit  terms,  Spear  can  just¬ 
ly  claim  to  be  the  World’s  Greatest  Home  Furnisher. 
Under  his  plan  Spear  has  made  it  possible  for  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  most  moderate  means  to  have  all  the  com¬ 
forts,  necessities  and  luxuries  formerly  found  only 
in  the  homes  of  the  rich  and  prosperous  classes. 
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Easy  To  Trade  With  Spear^g 


Spear’s  Rug 
Bargain 

A  high  color  Brus¬ 
sels  Rug,  red  rose 
design,  with  eith¬ 
er  green  or  tan 
ground.  Splen¬ 
did  quality. 

No.  C.  W.  4602, 
9x12  size. 

Price,$11.95, 
.50  Cash, 
75c  per 
Month 


All  you  need  to  do  is  simply  send  for  the  Big  Free 
Spear  Bnrgain  Catalog.  It  is  just  like  bringing  an 
enormous  stock  of  Home  Furnishings— many  times 
the  size  of  even  the  greatest  city  store— right  to  your 
home.  Spear  shows  you  everything  for  the  home, 
including  a  marvelously  attractive  assortment  or 
carpets,  rugs  and  draperies  in  the  colors,  patterns 
and  designs  photographed  from  the  original  goods. 
Spear’s  Bargain  Catalog  shows 

Furniture,  Dishes,  Mattresses, 

Carpets,  Rugs,  Sewing  Machines,  Bedding, 

Stoves.Ranges,  Washing  Machines,  Springs, 

Refrigerators.  lace  Curtains,  Silverware, 
Clocks,  Portieres,  Go-Carts. 


Solid  Oak  Porch  Swing 

Prieo  Cl  lli  Inrm#  7C«  dfla 


5^  Spear  Will  Trust  You 


Spear  has  full  confidence  in  the  readers  of  this 
paper,  and  invites  them  to  accept  his  liberal,  divided 
payment  plan  for  all  their  needs.  Why  should 
you  buy  from  any  one  but  Spear,  when  he 
gives  you  the  greatest  selection  of  high  grade 

f  oods  at  lowest  prices  and  makes  it  so  easy 
or  you  to  payT 


*30  Days  Free  Trial 


£> 


Newest 


Anything  you  order  from  Spear  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  will  be  shipped  with  privilege  of  80 
days’  free  home  trial  before  sale  is  considered 
finally  closed.  Spear  has  the  right  idea— he 
thinks  that  his  goods  should  sell  themselves 
after  you  know  exactly  what  they  are  by  act¬ 
ual  test.  Isn’t  that  the  fairest  way  in  the 
world  to  do  business?  Spear  thinks  so,  and 
his  goods  must  be  absolutely  right  and  give 
perfect  satisfaction,  or  Spear  wouldn’t  today 
be  the  World’s  Greatest  Home  Furnisher. 
c  »  romnne  Full  Collapsible  Cover 

Spear  s  famous  Go-cart  with  — 
Rocker  Bargain 

A  large,  comfortable,  solid 
golden  oak  Rocker  with  high 
back,  fully  tufted  and  button¬ 
ed,  upholstered  with  high 
g-ade  black  Sylvan  leather, 
leat  is  made  over  full  steel 
springs  and  has  beautiful 
ruffled  edge.  Wide  arms,  front 
posts  of  handsome  design. 

Mail  Free 


Early  English  finish.  42  ins.  long. 

Back  22  ins.  high,  with  22  ft.  of  chain. 

New  Queen 
Kitchen 
Cabinet 

Solid  oak  high 
gloss  finish, has 
spice  drawers, 
china  cup- 
boards.spice 
cans,  sugar 
bin,  flour 
bin,  cutlery 
drawers.  47 
ins.  wide:  25 
ins.  deep:  70 
high.  NO.C2850 


Cnh.  75c  Monthly. 

"Auto"  Go-Cart 


enameled  flat 
steel  frame  and 
heavy  round 
tubular  steel 
pushers. 

Enameledcross 

handle  and  nickel  _ 

plated  side  arm  and  dash  trimmings.  10  inch  wheels 
with  heavy  solid  rubber  tires.  Has  long  reclining 
upholstered  back,  adjustable  foot  basket  and  long 
flat  springs  under  seat,  automobile  four-bow  exten¬ 
sion  hood  with  full  curtained  sides  and  back. 


Free  Catalog  Coupon 


CouponNow 

You  need  the  won-  I _  _ 

Catalog!  *It^s  Freehand  ISP EAR  &  CO„  Dept.  T-25  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  ( 

you  might  as  well  have  )  Please  send  me  your  Mammoth  Free  Catalog.  | 
it.  whether  you  think  |  without  the  slightest  obligation  on  my  part. 


ance  50c  Monthly 


of  adding  any  articles 
to  your  home  now  or  I 
not.  Just  send  Spear  I 
your  name  today.  "  NAME. 

SPEAR  &  C0„| 

Dept.  T25  * 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


[  ADDRESS . 


Allcock’s 


PLASTERS 

A  UNIVERSAL  REMEDY 

For  Pains  in  the  Back. 

Equally  effective  for  all 
sorts  of  aches  and  pains 
the  result  of  taking  cold, 
overexertion  or  strain. 


Allcock!$  Lotion 

— Rubs  right  in. 

Something  new  and  good.  For 
rubbing  where  it  is  inconvenient  to 
put  a  plaster.  Wonderful  in  cases 
of  croup,  whooping  cough  and  all 
local  pains.  Guaranteed  to  be  an 
A-l  Liniment.  Price  50c.  a  bottle. 

Send  5  two  cent  stamps  for  sample  bottle. 
ALLCOCK  M’F’G  CO.,  274  Canal  St.,  N.  Y. 

Constipation ,  Biliousness,  indigestion,  etc. 

Brandreths  Pills 

Entirety  Vegetable. 


Wash  &  Wring 
With  Ease 


No  back¬ 
ache,  headache  or 
tired  feet.  Time,  Labor 
and  money  saved.  A  tubful 
of  clothes  washed  and  wrung  out 
dry  in  a  few  moments  time  with  the 

A.  B.  C.  Power  Washer 

Famous  the  world  over  for  its 
marked  superiority.  The  pioneer 
All  Steel  Frame  Washer  with  Slid¬ 
ing  Power  Wringer.  Simple,  dur¬ 
able,  low  price.  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  14  Days’  FREE  Trial 
Offer  and  printed  matter, 

Altorfer  Bros.Co. 

Dept.  7  53 
Roanoke, 

III. 


Also 

r  Made  for 

Two  Rinee  Tuba 


tfZhiBESTLighg 

-  —  1  mmm  " 

Cheapest  and  best  Hght  for  hornesi 
stores,  factories,  churches  and  public  halls* 
Wakes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Brighter  than 
electricity  or  acetylene.  Cheaper  than  kero¬ 
sene.  Over  200  styles.  Agents  wanted. 
\Vrtte  for  catalogue. 


i\W  UE  BESf  UGHT  CO. 

401 E.  5th  St, Canton.  O, 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 


$9,000  offered  for  certain  inven¬ 
tions.  Book  “How  to  Ottain  a  Patent” 
— d  What  to  Invent”  sent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  iu  Manufacturers’  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att'ys 

Established  16  Years 

980  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


L= 

a 

ornamental  fence 

25  Designs— All  Steel 

Handsome,  cost  less  than  wood* 
more  durable.  Don’t  boy  a  fence 
until  you  get  our  Free  Catalogue 
and  Special  Prtcea. 

can  aava  you  money. 
Kokomo  Feoce  Machine  Co* 
'407  Norik  Kokomo,  lad. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

WATCH  THE  HOG  CROP. 

When  the  reports  last  Fall  went  out 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  the  country  had  a  record-breaking 
corn  crop  of  course  all  the  big  dealers 
in  corn  for  various  purposes  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  tip  and  began  to  hammer 
down  the  price  of  corn.  Then  it  was 
argued  by  the  buyers  of  fat  meat  ani¬ 
mals  that  much  corn  meant  much  meat, 
and  that  in  turn  meant  lower  prices 
for  them  to  pay  the  stockmen  for  mar¬ 
ket  animals.  These  manipulators  were 
corect  in  their  arguments  and  deduc¬ 
tions,  but  they  failed  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  very  important  fact  that  no 
matter  how  abundant  the  crop  reports 
made  corn,  and  how  it  might  thereby 
be  lowered  in  price  the  corn  could  not 
be  transmuted  into  fat  steers  and  hogs 
if  the  steers  and  hogs  were  not  in  the 
country  to  eat  the  abundant  corn  and 
grow  fat  thereby.  This  has  proven  to 
be  the  case.  It  is  especially  true  with 
swine,  and  the  almost  unprecedented 
prevalence  and  severity  of  hog  cholera 
in  the  West  has  made  great  drafts  in  the 
stocks  of  feeding  hogs.  This  unfortu¬ 
nate  visitation  has  had  its  logical  re¬ 
sult  in  advancing  pork  prices  sharply. 
These  prices  will  no  doubt  rise  con¬ 
siderably  more,  for  aside  from  the  deci¬ 
mations  of  disease  the  stock  of  hogs  in 
the  country  was  not  considered  above 
normal. 

Men  well  posted  in  matters  of  hogs 
predict  that  these  advancing  prices  will 
not  stop  till  pork  products  reach  that 
point  where  the  consumer  calls  a  halt 
by  refusing  to  “pay  the  price.”  These 
same  swine  prophets  tell  us  that  good 
prices  for  fat  hogs  and  low  prices  for 
corn  sends  many  sows  to  the  shambles 
that  under  ordinary  crop  and  market 
conditions  would  remain  on  the  farms  as 
breeders  to  mother  a  new  crop  of  much- 
needed  pigs.  There  is  part  of  a  nurs¬ 
ery  rhyme  that  says  “the  pig  that  goes 
to  market  never  can  come  back,”  and 
if  so  many  pig  mothers  have  gone  and 
are  going  that  way  obviously  we  must 
raise  the  pigs  to  grow  to  sows  to  farrow 
the  pigs  to  supply  the  demands  of  the 
markets,  and  that  other  home  demand 
that  comes  to  the  breeder  with  terrify¬ 
ing  suddenness — the  cholera,  that  seems 
so  easy  to  avoid  and  control  in  theory 
and  so  difficult  in  fact. 

Now,  in  producing  the  new  crop  of 
pigs  successfully  too  much  and  too 
cheap  corn  may  be  a  disadvantage  in  the 
hands  of  an  inexperienced  feeder.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  am  such  a  lover  of  corn  that 
I  always  advocate  and  practice  feeding 
it  to  the  limit  for  all  animals,  but  it 
very  decidedly  has  a  narrow  limit  in 
the  ration  of  the  average  brood  sow. 
The  mature  brood  sow  having  exercise 
— as  she  should  have — can  safely  be 
fed  four  to  six  ears  of  corn  a  day, 
but  if  she  is  to  farrow  a  vigorous  litter 
ready  to  eat  and  grow  she  must  have 
a  more  complete  variety  of  food  nutri¬ 
ents  than  corn  alone  supplies.  Before 
the  pigs  are  born  the  sow  is  growing 
them  from  her  own  body,  and  her  body 
is  maintained  by  and  from  the  feed  she 
eats.  If  the  pigs  unborn  are  to  grow 
and  develop  normally  the  system  of  the 
sow  must  have  an  adequate  supply  of 
the  elements  of  growth  required  for  the 
pigs.  The  unborn  pigs,  and  the  sow 
herself,  are  what  the  sow  has  recovered 
and  used  of  the  substance  of  the  feeds 
she  has  eaten,  and  of  these  feeds  she 
must  eat  enough  not  only  for  her  own 
bodily  needs  but  for  the  present  nour¬ 
ishment  and  development  of  her  unborn 
young,  and  be  strong  in  her  bodily  econ¬ 
omy  supplies  from  which  she  may  draw 
for  the  heavy  demands  that  her  pigs 
when  born  shall  make  upon  her.  There¬ 
fore,  while  corn  is  a  feed  perhaps  un¬ 
surpassed  in  making  fat,  it  is  lacking 
in  the  element  called  protein,  and  lack¬ 
ing  also  in  mineral  matter,  both  of  which 
we  find  very  essential  in  growing  the 
young  animal  both  before  and  after 
birth.  These  elements  are  needed  in 
large  proportions  to  make  flesh,  blood 
and  bone  and  muscle  substances,  and 
if  they  are  lacking  in  the  dam’s  feed 


the  offspring  will  come  to  visible  life 
handicapped  in  their  life  race.  The 
sow  needs  the  well-balanced  ration  as 
much  as  does  the  cow.  The  sow  then 
in  addition  to  corn  needs  a  good  al¬ 
lowance  of  such  feeds  as  wheat  bran, 
middlings,  gluten  feed,  tankage  and  oil 
meal,  not  some  of  all  of  these  neces¬ 
sarily  of  course,  but  of  some  of  them. 
If  she  can  be  fed  skim-milk  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  her  corn  and  has  access  to  all 
the  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  she  will  eat, 
she  will  probably  need  some  of  these 
bought  feeds,  unless  it  should  be  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  quarts  of  wheat  bran  a  day,  or 
a  good  handful  of  linseed  oil  meal,  for 
about  two  weeks  before  her  time  of  far¬ 
rowing.  During  these  two  or  more 
weeks  she  should  be  fed  pretty  heavily 
of  these  protein  and  laxative  feeds. 

In  profitable  swine  production  it  is 
necessary  that  the  pigs  be  both  well 
bred  and  well  born,  that  is,  born  with 
sufficient  vigor  that  they  shall  begin  at 
once  their  life  work  of  a  quick  journey 
to  the  market  hog.  At  least  two  weeks 
before  farrowing  the  sow  should  be 
given  a  separate  pen,  or  better,  yard 
and  pen,  as  much  removed  from  other 
swine  as  possible.  Her  farrowing  quar¬ 
ters  should  be  clean,  dry  and  warm.  She 
will  generally  go  through  farrowing 
more  successfully  without  than  with  any 
fussiness  on  the  part  of  her  owner, 

Pennsylvania.  w.  f.  M.  J 

What  Grasses  for  Pasture  ? 

I  have  a  small  lot  of  about  four  acres 
which  joins  my  barnyard,  through  which 
is  a  running  stream  of  water,  and  to 
which  four  other  lots  join.  I  always 
turn  my  stock  from  the  barnyard  into 
this  small  lot  so  they  can  enter  either 
one  of  the  adjoining  lots  in  which  I 
want  them,  which  makes  it  convenient 
for  tliem  to  get  water,  and  they  are 
always  at  home  at  night  when  I  want 
them.  Last  year  I  was  obliged  to  plow 
it  up  and  had  a  fine  crop  of  buckwheat 
on  it.  Now  I  wish  to  put  it  back  into 
pasture  lot  again  as  soon  as  possible. 
Can  some  of  the  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  give  me  a  formula  of  seeds  for 
a  permanent  pasture?  I  find  that  Tim¬ 
othy  and  clover  alone  does  not  last  long. 
The  land  is  level,  with  a  slight  drainage 
toward  the  stream,  rather  a  heavy  soil, 
but  rich.  How  much  seed  of  different 
kinds  should  I  use  to  the  acre?  It  is 
now  buckwheat  stubble,  and  I  thought 
of  seeding  this  Spring  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  in  good  shape.  Would  you 
advise  plowing  again  or  disking  the  top? 
Should  I  sow  it  to  seed  alone,  or  should 
I  use  a  light  seeding  of  oats?  My  stock 
is  mostly  sheep,  with  three  or  four  cows. 

Germantown,  N.  Y.  j.  p. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  like  a  discussion 
of  this  pasture  question.  What  com¬ 
bination  of  seeds  would  you  use  ? 


The  Ready  Ration 

For  Dairy  Cowa 

The  only  feed  that’s  guaranteed 
to  produce  more  milk  and  keep 
your  cows  in  better  condition. 

Here's  Our  Trial  Offer 

Go  to  your  dealer  (if  he  can't  supply  you. 
write  us)  and  get  »s  many  sacks  as  you  want. 
Feed  two  sacks  (200  lbs.)  to  any  one  cow— watch 
results  two  weeks,  especially  the  second  week. 

If  Larro-feed  does  not  please  yon,  takethe  un¬ 
used  sacks  back.  No  charge  will  be  made  for 
the  two  sacks  imed  in  the  trial.  We  prove  tho 
meritof  Larro-feed  or  no  sale.  Youtakenorisk. 
Large  Free  Sample  by  parcel  post  on  request. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

321  Gillespie  Bldg.  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Saved  23%  on  Feed  Bills 

and  yet  had  fatter,  sleeker,  healthier  and 
stronger  animals.  That’s  what  one  man  did 
who  fed 

De  Soto's  Brand  Molasses 

Molasses  is  one  of  the  best  stock  feeds 
—and  one  of  the  cheapest.  Rich  in  car¬ 
bohydrate,  it  will  supply  more  energy, 
proportionately,  than  any  other  feed. 
Keeps  animals  healthy.  More  work  from 
horses— more  milk  from  cows  fed  on  mo¬ 
lasses.  Try  it  on  your  stock  for  a  month 
and  note  results.  Recommended  by  own¬ 
ers,  veterinarians  and  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions. 

Write  for  Free  Book,  “Feeding  Molas¬ 
ses.”  Tells  how  to  mix  rations  and  gives 
valuable  information  on  feeding. 

JOHN  S.  SILLS  &  SONS.  612  West  37tli  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


STANDARDIZED. 


EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 


i  It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 

Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAI.  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICHIGAN 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 


(Trade  Hark  RaciiUrwU 


THE  TIME  IS  NOW 

All  the  winter  long,  the  troubled  owner  of 
a  lame  horse  reads  our  advertisements.  Then, 
day  after  day  slips  away,  while  he  talks,  la¬ 
ments,  listens,  takes  advice  and  hesitating 
— FAILS  TO  ACT — till  the  Springtime  is 
on  him  and  his  horse  is  not  yet  able  to  work. 
Meantime  the  thrifty,  prosperous,  resolute 
man,  reads,  considers  the  evidence  carefully 
— Decides  Promptly — and  his  horse  is  work¬ 
ing  in,  say,  ten  days  to  two  weeks.  That’s 
exactly  what  happens  every  winter. 

We  Originated  the  treatment  of  horses  by 
mail — Under  Signed  Contract  to  Return 
Money  if  Remedy  Fails — and  every  minute 
of  every  day  for  aeventeen  years  our  advice 
and  treatments  have  been  on  the  way  wherever 
mails  go  and  horses  are.  Our  charges  are 
moderate.  Spring  work  is  near;  Write 
at  once. 

Our  Late. t  Bav.-The-Ilor..  BOOK  is  aMlnd  Settler 
— Tells  How  to  Test  for  Spavin— What  to  Do  for  a  Lame 
Horse — Covers  58  Forms  of  Lameness — Illustrated.  But 
write  describing  your  case  and  we  will-send  our — BOOK 
— Sample  Contract  and  Advice— ALL  FREE— to  (Horse 
Owners  and  Managers— Only.) 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 
24  Commerce  St.,  Binghamton, 


N.  Y. 


Druggists  Everywhere  Sell  Save-The*Horse  With  Con* 
tract,  or  Sent  By  ua  Express  Prepaid. 


nlf  Pn|  All!  A  SHOE  BOIL,  CAPPED 
II  I  OUT  UUI  HOCK,  or  BURSITIS  FOR 


ABSORBINE 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no 
blemishes.  Cures  any  puff  or 
swelling.  Does  not  blister  or 
remove  the  hair.  Horse  can  bo 
worked.  12.00  per  bottle  delivered. 

Hook  6  JE  tree.' 

ABSORBING,  JR.,  liniment 
for  mankind.  For  Boils,  Bruises, 

Old  Sores,  Swellings,  Goitre, Varicose 
Veins,  Varicosities.  Allays  Pain. 

Price  |1  and  12  a  bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered. 
Will  tell  more  If  you  write.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.F.YOUNG,  P.D.F..  88TempleSt.,  Sprinofield.Mass. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

30  Days’  Triap— Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  60.  Cuba.  N.  Y. 


Sheep  Scab  Picks 
the  Breeder’s  Pocket 

Scabby  sheep  pay  little  profit  Dollars  that 
should  fatten  your  bank  roll  are  cut  in  half 
by  the  low  price  of  ragged  “clip"  and  ill- 
developed  carcasses.  Nothing  but  unthrift 
is  possible  with  scabby  sheep.  Bear  this  in 
mind  and  forestall  disaster  by  using 

Dr.  Hess  Dip 
and  Disinfectant 

This  meets  the  Government  requirement  as 
an  official  dip  for  sheep  scab.  Very  easy 
to  use.  Provide  a  suitable  “dipping  tank  ’ 
and  fill  with  a  solution  one  part  dip  to  72  of 
water.  Then  thoroughly  souse  all  sheen, 
taking  pains  to  wet  the  skin  welL 
Repeat  after  10  days  and  your  sheep  will  at 
once  show  marked  improvement,  with  a 
consequent  rise  in  values. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  is  a  germicide,  disinfectant  and 
deodorizer.  It  destroys  all  germ  and 
parasitic  lite.  Prevents  live  stock  dis¬ 
eases  and  purifies  outbuildings,  sewers, 
drains  and  sinks.  Write  for  free  dip  book. 


AND  UP- 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  Is  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa¬ 
tor  for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;  making  heavy  or  light 
cream.  Designed  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic¬ 
ture,  which  illustrates  our  largo 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  la 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
dairy  Is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtafp  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address; 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


ni  l  fy|  n* r  improved 
UKUibDo  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


“  ily  bam  that  vraa 

BURNED 

•was  fitted  with  Crumb’. 
Warrtner  Stanchions.  If  It 
had  not  been  for  the  ease  with 
which  these  fastener,  were 
opened  I  should  have  lost  my 
cows,”  writes  Mr.  Everett 
Gain*.  Bemardstown,  Mass. 
Booklet  Free. 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Bax  M&,  FvrettvlUc,  Con.. 


RORERTSON’S  CHAIN 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 
”1  hove  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  beet  of  eatle- 
faetton  In  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
\Yaih.  St,,  Foreatvlllc,  Conn. 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makes  cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  ;  eow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong,  and  durable. 

JKrite  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 

FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION  CO. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NEWTON'S 


Heave,  Cough,  Distemper 
and  Indigestion  Cure 


Cures  Heaves  by 
correctingtlie  cause, 
which  is  Chronic 
Indigestion.  The 
original  and  only 
scientific  remedy 
for  Heaves.  Sold 
by  druggists  for  22 
years;  used  in  veterinary  practice  over  so  years. 


One  to  three  $1.00  cans  cures  heaves.  Money 
refunded  if  results  are  not  satisfactory  after 


using  two  cans.  _  _  . 

Free  booklet  explains  about  the  Wind,  Throat,  Stomach  . 
and  Blood.  A  Grand  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expeller. 
Economical  to  U6e;  dose  Is  small.  Safe  for  the  colt, 
adult  or  mare  in  foal.  #1.00  per  can  at  Healers  or 
express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  __  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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SELECTING  SWINE  FOR  BREEDING. 

The  best  way  to  select  any  animals 
for  breeding  purposes  is  actually  to  try 
them  out  in  the  breeding  pen  and  se¬ 
lect  those  individuals  which  breed  true 
to  the  characters  desired.  In  many 
cases,  however,  it  is  not  possible  to  go 
to  all  the  trouble  embodied  in  such  a 
method;  and  in  others,,  where  the  end 
sought  is  not  the  improvement  of  the 
breed  but  the  production  of  animals  to 
fatten  for  the  general  market,  it  is  not 
profitable  to  do  so.  In  these  cases  a 
knowledge  of  those  characters  which  are 
typical  of  good  animals  and  which  in¬ 
dicate  an  ability  to  produce  offspring 
of  high  value  is  of  the  first  importance. 

The  first  thing  to  determine  of  course 
is  the  type  of  animal  to  be  raised.  This 
must  depend  on  the  demands  of  the 
market  and  the  relative  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  the  various  types.  For  most  corn- 
belt  farmers  the  production  of  the  lard 
or  fat  hog  type  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
preferred  to  the  production  of  bacon 
hogs.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
such  hogs,  and  the  corn  belt  is  especial¬ 
ly  adapted  for  the  production  of  the 
type,  both  in  the  abundant  supply  of 
corn  available  for  feed  and  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  stock  found  in  the  region.  The 
points  which  the  butcher  demands  of  the 
fat  hog  are  a  large  shoulder  a  large 
ham,  and  a  thick  layer  of  fat.  In 
selecting  breeding  animals  in  the  corn 
belt,  therefore  these  points  should  not 
be  overlooked.  The  shoulders  should 
be  broad,  deep  and  smooth  ;  and  the  hind 
quarters  should  exhibit  the  same  quali¬ 
ties.  The  sides  and  back  should  be 
evenly  covered  with  fat,  and  in  market 
animals  this  layer  should  be  deep,  al¬ 
though  breeding  animals  should  not  be 
in  very  high  condition.  The  hair 
should  be  fine,  the  skin  soft,  and  the 
whole  body  smooth,  especially  in  sows, 
as  these  things  indicate  fineness  and  ex¬ 
cellence  of  flesh.  The  bone  should  be 
fine  and  hard.  Boars  may  be,  indeed 
they  should  be  coarser,  especially  about 
the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders.  These 
distinctly  sex  characters  increase  with 
age.  Such,  in  brief,  are  the  characters 
in  swine  which  the  butcher  can  cash 
in  for  profit. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  some 
things  which  are  of  importance  to  the 
breeder  and  feeder,  although  the  butcher 
cannot  realize  anything  on  them.  One 
of  them  has  been  hinted  at  above  in 
mentioning  sex  characters.  These 
should  be  pronounced.  In  the  sow  the 
quality  should  be  fine.  The  body  should 
be  long  and  the  hips  should  be  wide, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  room  for  the 
pigs  to  be  developed  and  to  be  born. 
There  should  be  12  teats  situated  well 
forward  on  the  belly;  and  none  of  them 
should  be  “blind,”  since  such  teats  usual¬ 
ly  produce  no  milk.  The  boar  should 
also  be  long.  He  should  be  vigorous 
and  aggressive.  The  head,  neck  and 
shoulders  should  incline  to  roughness, 
as  indicating  well-developed  masculin¬ 
ity.  He  should  be  deep  and  broad  just 
back  of  the  elbows,  because  these  char¬ 
acters  show  constitution.  This  is  also 
true  of  the  sow  for  the  same  reason. 
The  importance  of  constitution  and  vigor 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Both  the  boar 
and  the  sow  should  be  long,  broad, 
deep  and  low.  The  bone  should  be 
strong  and  the  pasterns  straight  and 
strong.  If  these  structures  be  weak, 

the  great  weight  which  fattening  hogs 
take  on  in  a  few  months,  or  the  great 
size  which  boars  and  sows  attain  when 
fully  grown,  will  cause  them  to  break 
down.  The  face  should  be  broad  and 
the  expression  quiet,  except  for  the  ag¬ 
gressive  look  characteristic  of  good 

males.  The  actions  in  general  should 
indicate  a  quiet  disposition,  as  only 

such  make  good  feeders.  Above  all  in 
selecting  for  breeding  should  be  put  con¬ 
stitutional  vigor.  Especially  should  it 

be  put  above  “fancy”  points. 

H.  E.  MERN. 


A  YELLOW  OLEO  TAX. 

The  papers  have  stated  recently  that 
the  Treasury  Department  has  compro¬ 
mised  with  manufacturers  of  oleo  and 
accepted  a  greatly  reduced  fine  for  sell¬ 
ing  the  colored  product.  The  facts  are 
as  follows : 

Under  the  law,  oleo  is  taxed  one- 
quaiter  of  a  cent  per  pound  when  not 
artificially  colored  so  that  it  looks  like 
butter.  When  it  is  colored  in  this  way, 
the  tax  is  10  cents  a  pound.  The  great 
problem  of  the  oleo  manufacturers  for 
the  past  10  years  has  been  to  find  some 
oil  of  a  dark  yellow  color  which  would 


not  be  prohibited  from  use  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  either  by  reason  of  its  un¬ 
health  ftilness  or  its  color.  All  sorts 
of  oils  have  been  used,  and  much  money 
was  spent  in  attempting  to  find  such 
an  oil.  All  efforts  proved  fruitless,  un¬ 
til  finally  a  cotton  oil  company  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  claimed  to  have  produced  by  a 
secret  process  a  cotton  oil  which  car¬ 
ried  very  high  color.  The  oleo  manu¬ 
facturers  applied  to  the  government  for 
permission  to  use  this  oil  in  coloring 
their  oleo  so  as  to  pay  the  one-quarter 
cent  per  pound.  The  government  com¬ 
mission  found  no  artificial  coloring 
matter  in  this  oil,  but  it  told  the  manu¬ 
facturers  that  such  oil  was  artificially 
treated  or  colored,  and  gave  no  per¬ 
mission  or  immunity  in  the  matter.  In 
191).  colored  oleo  began  to  appear  in 
the  market,  paying  a  tax  of  only  one- 
quarter  cent  per  pound.  Samples  of 
such  colored  oleo  were  examined  in  1912 
and  found  to  be  artificially  colored, 
sulphur  being  used  for  the  purpose.  It 
then  developed  that  the  oil  said  to  be 
produced  by  a  secret  process  was  made 
by  blowing  the  fumes  of  sulphur 
through  the  hot  oil.  This  gave  a  bright 
yellow  color  to  the  oil,  and  the  sulphur 
was  then  either  blown  or  washed  out 
of  it. 

It  was  this  material  that  was  used  to 
color  the  oleo,  and  the  next  question 
arose  as  to  whether  this  could  be  called 
artificial  coloring  or  not.  It  appeared 
that  great  quantities  of  oleo  bad  been 
treated  in  this  way;  so  much,  in  fact, 
that  the  difference  in  tax  between  one- 
quarter  of  a  cent  and  10  cents  a  pound 
•would  amount  to  $1,246,628.62;  part  of 
this  manufacturers  offered  to  compro¬ 
mise  on  the  basis  of  a  little  less  than 
10  per  cent,  of  the  fine.  A  committee 
was  appointed  by  Congress,  the  major¬ 
ity  of  which  recommended  accepting  this 
compromise,  while  a  minority  advised  a 
test  case  at  law  to  settle  the  matter. 
Franklin  McVeagh,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  finally  accepted  a  com¬ 
promise.  and  the  manufacturers  paid 
$123-, 000  in  fines  or  about  10  per  cent, 
of  the  total. 


Brain  Trouble  in  Pig 

What  can  I  do  for  my  pig  and  what 
ails  it?  It  is  a  nice  pig,  about  11  weeks 
old,  at  first  it  sat  up  and  went  backwards. 
To  my  judgment  this  indicated  kidney 
worms,  so  I  drenched  it  repeatedly  with 
soft  soap.  It  got  all  right  but  now  as 
soon  as.  some  of  us  go  near  it  it  jumps  up 
and  round  and  round  it  goes  in  a  small 
circle  just  as  fast  as  its  legs  can  go. 
When  put  to  feed  it  eats  a  bite  or  two, 
and  goes  a  few  more  rounds.  Is  there 
any  help  for  it?  a. 

Ohio. 

Kidney  worms  do  not  cause  such  symp¬ 
toms,  nor  do  they  cause  a  hog  to  lose 
the  power  of  its  hind  legs  as  erroneously 
supposed  by  stockmen.  A  brain  lesion  is 
present  in  the  case  described,  and  it  may 
have  come  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  from 
a  blow,  or  from  the  presence  of  a  parasitic 
hydatid  (cystV  in  the  brain.  Chances  of 
recovery  are  poor.  Feed  milk,  middlings  and 
limewater  and  physic  the  pig  with  castor 
oil  in  milk.  a.  s.  a. 


LABEL 

■’ilWililltli 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.H.  DANA,  74  Main  St.,West  Lebanon,  N.H 


A  $90-700  lb. 

“STANDARD  sep"awr 

For  56.50  Spot  Cash 

You  can’t  beat  our  prices  on  the“sTANBARi>” 
Separator.  You  can’t  beat  "STAjtDABD”'  quality. 

Mail  Order  Price  but  Not 
a  Mail  Order  Product 

Capao*  Onr  R©*?. 

ity.  Oiler  Price 

fc,  -  5001b.  $47.50  $  75 

H  L  700  lb.  $56.50  $  90 

900  1b.  $63.50  $100 

Sold  Only 
Through  Dealers 

Guaranteed  to  last  as 
long  and  skim  as  close 
as  any  hand  separator 
*  ”  made.  Try  it free  on 

yourown  farm.  Our 
money  back  guar¬ 
antee  goes  with 
every  machine. 

See  the  “standard”  at  your 
dealex’sorwriteforCatalog  AF 

Standard  Separator  Co. ,  iwtu°kee.Bvv  & 

— — — — .  — — — — mM 

The  kind  that  bring  the  cows. 
V/Ollie  mpS  NELSON’S,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Millr  Prndirrprc  for  New  York  City  market 
lullit  rruuuiers  desiring  information  how  to 

form  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albert  M.A5txisa  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE 


/'Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.  Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatcliford’s  Calf  Meal 


The  perfect  milk  substi¬ 
tute— the  best  since  1800. 

Write(  today  for  free 
book.  “How  to  Raise 
Calves.”  Your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  postal  is  enough. 


Blatchford’s 
Calf  Meal 
Factory 

Waukegan,  I  It 


CATTLE 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  GUERNSEY  BULL 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  SALES  UST 

A11  ages;  best  of  stock;  prices  very  iow.  This  is  a 
chance  for  you  to  begin  right  and  improve  your  herd. 

BELLMATH  FARMS,  H.  C.  Crocker  &  Son,  Box  C.  Sennett,  N.V. 

If  You  Want  Guernseys  !s,dt,ooVb^?a»£wISY0«K 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Box  96.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

60  Extra  Fine,  Large,  Heavy  Milking  Cows 

All  young,  nicely  marked  and  due 
to  freshen  within  sixty  days. 

IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD  ONES  COME  AND  SEE  THESE  COWS 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  SEVERAL  THOROUGHBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  YEARLING  BULLS 

for  sale  cheap  at  farmer’s  prices.  All  well  grown, 
ready  for  immediate  service,  perfectly  marked,  well 
bred  and  guaranteed  right  in  every  particular. 

P.  B.  McLennan,  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SWI3XTE 


] 


F  or  Berk  shire  Service  Boars 

inquire  HUBBELL  BROS.,  FISHS  EDDY,  N.  Y. 

Maple  bowstock  farm  ayrshjres 

Stock  of  all  ages  for  gale  from  good  producers. 
Herd  established  in  1882.  Correspondence  solicited, 
F.  H.  COOKINGHAM,  CHERRY  CREEK.  N.  Y. 

Foil  Bl..<kd  Bcrk,hire  Pig, 


s 


HELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BARNES.  Oxford,  N.  V. 


Mammoth  Tamworth  SWINE 

Two  gilts  of  August  farrow;  weight,  200'  lbs. 
each.  Pigs  equal  to  best  of  this  or  any 
other  breed.  From  championship  stock. 

WILLQWDALE  FARM,  H.  S.  Green,  POWHATAN.  OHIO 

JUST  DROPPED 

Eighteen  Mere  of  Those  Berkshire  Pigs 

(two  litters.)  Price,  $10,  at  eight  weeks  old.  Also 
a  splendid  boar,  farrowed  Oct.  10, 1912.  Price,  320.09. 

Several  Jersey  BULLS 

are  all  ready  to  drop  off  at  your  station  at  very  low 
prices.  Ages,  from  two  years  down  to  a  few  weeks. 

J,  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


OLL1N5’ JERSEY  RED 

thebest 


You  get  finest  Jersey  Red 
Pigs  at  cost  of  common  stock  by 
our  New  Sales  Offer. 

New  Illustrated'  Catalog  FREE. 


YMEKT 


Your  name  on  a  postal  card 
will  bring  information  about 

THE  WONDERFUL 

GUERNSEY 


COW 


Write 


The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  Y  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


Breed  Up-Not  DownToTy,.ri,S'S 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  B.  F. 
SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  fo^LV^^al 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Cbittenanno,  N.  Y. 


Eleven  registered  hglstein 

HEIFER  CALVES,  $1,000.  Holstein  Bull 
Calves  from  heavy  producing  stock,  $3Q  to  3100.  A 
few  grade  cows  and  heifers.  We  have  some  bar¬ 
gains  in  Percheron  stallions.  Southdown  ewes  and 
poultry.  Tompkins  Co.  Breeders'  Journal,  with  sale- 
list  of  pure-bred  stock.  2oeents  per  year.  Copy  fvee 
TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS'  ASS’N.  Box  B.  Trumansburo,  N.  Y. 

flNTARIO  PIETER  ME  HE  UK — Holstein  Bulk  bom  Oct.  6, 191*. 
V  Nearly  all  white.  Sired  by  a  grandeon  of  King  Segla  and 
Homestead  Oirl  De  Kol  Sarcastic  Lad.  Dam  of  sire  teats  1. 12. 
Price  *100.  First  check  gets  him.  Send  fbr  pedigree. 

CLOVERDALE  FARM.  -  CHARLOTTE,  N.  Y. 

AT  FARMER’S  PRICE 

A  Thoroughbred  Guernsey  Bull  for  sale,  ready  for 
service.  Dairy  type.  For  particulars,  write 

MANAGER  HILLTOP  FARMS.  135  West  14tb  Street.  New  York 

r|jn  C  A  I  !■ — r^wo  bandsorne rtRiktered.  Hol«C*u>  yearlinc 
rUn  vALk  bulla  sired  by  Oakhurit  Paul  DeKol  Aaggle, 
No.  66,977,  one  mo6lly  white,  from  bea-vy  mtfkisiw*  vigorous, 
young  cows.  Also  a  few  registered  male  cnlves  by  Colonel  Korn- 
dykeDeKolyNo.  77,226,  one  of  the  beuCsona  of  Pontiac  Korndjrfce, 
having  74  A.  R.  O.  ala t era,.  3  above  37  lbs.  and  39  above  20  lbs.  of 
butter  in  7  days.  A  rai  a  opportunity  to  gee  the  bentx  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price.  Morgan  Farm,  North  Cuba,  N*  Y, 

REGISTERED 

Holstein  Males 

all  ages,  at  farmers’  prices. 

Can  also  spare  a  few  cows. 

HILLHURST  FARM,  F.  H.  Rivenburgh,  Prop.,  Munnsville,  N.  T. 

EAST  RIVER  HOLSTEINS 

...FOR  SALE... 

70  Cows,  grade  Holstein,  due  to  calve  soon.  The  kind 
that  dll  the  pail.  10  Registered  2  and  3  year  old  Heifers 
bred  to  good  sires.  10  Registered  Bulls  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice,  with  extra  good  breeding.  VO  Registered  Bull 
Calves.  Most  of  these  bulls  have  good  A.  R.  O.  Dams, 
and  large  record  sires. 

BEI.L  PHONE  JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

3U-F-5  Dept.  R*  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


SO 


S  E  S 


Adirondack  Farms 


GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

Has  bred  more  high-class,  hogs  than  any  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Have  sows  bred  for  Spring  litters  and  some 
Summer  farrowed  sow  pigs  that  are  right  to  be  bred 
for  next  Summer  farrow.  Write  me.  Address, 
J.  E.  WATSON,  PROP., .  MARBLE  DALE,  CONN. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHWOOD 

We  have  for  sale  service  boars,  brood  sows  and 
pigs,  all  ages.  These  are  sired  by  Berryton  Duke’s 
Model,  the  boar  that  headed  the  first  prize  herd  at 
the  Koyal  in  1909;  Highwood  Duke  75th,  a  half- 
brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  boar,  at  the  last  In¬ 
ternational,  and  other  boars  of  equal  merit. 

B.  C.  &  H,  B.  HARPENDING.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Sunny  Bank  Farm  Berkshires 

MARCH  SPECIAL— 10  Sow  Pigs  at  *1-50;  5  bred 
Gilts  at  $10.09:  10  bred  Sows  at  $25.09.  Registered. 
A.  F.  JONES,  P.  O.  Box  117,  Bridgehampton,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars. 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups.  Beagles  and  Poultry  .  Write  for 
prices  &  eiren  lars.  Ham— ton  So  Co..  Ercildoun,  Pa 


The  Greatest  Breeding 
Establishment  in  the  East. 
Imported  and  American 
bred  Percheron, Belgian  and 
Suifolk  stallions  and  mares 
of  unequalled  quality, 
breeding,  style  ana  action, 
a  new  importation  of  forty 
head. 

Why  longer  neglect  the 
greatest  possible  source  of 
profit  on  your  farm. 

Better  Horses,  Better  Farming, 

More  Power,  More  Profits. 

Catalogue  C,  the  finest  ever, 
if  you  are  interested. 


50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 

Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  save 
yon  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per- 
cheroa  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.  Green,  Middlefield,  O. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabala  &  Warren 


DERCHER0N  STALLIONS,  with  quality  guaranteed,  at 
•farmer’s  prices.  BONNY  BROOK  FARM,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 


The  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

trains  students  in  all  lines  of  veterinary  work.  Fa¬ 
cilities  unexcelled.  For  catalog,  address  LOUIS  A. 
KLEIN,  Dean,  Dept.  E,  39tli  and  Woodland  Ave., 
Philadelphia, 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unc«asiug  source  of  pleasure  ami  rebnat  bsalth  tochildran. 
S&ft  and  id«*L  playmates.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Highest  type. 
Complete  outfits.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Cats* 
loguo.  BE  LUC  MJEADii  FARM,  Bos  20,  Markham,  Ya. 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

29,591.4  lbs.  of  milk  in  a  year  is  a  new  world's  record 
recently  made  by  a  Massachusetts  Holstein.  Six  days 
after  the  test  ended  she  passed  the  30,000  lb.  mark. 

She  finished  her  test  weighing  practioally  the  same 
as  when  she  started,  a  little  over  1,500  lbs.  and  gave  this 
large  Uow  of  milk  apparently  very  easily,  without  being 
foroed  in  feeding. 

To  be  money  makers  your  caws  must  be  tireless  workers 
with  the  vitality  characteristio  of  the  Holstein  breed. 

Send  for  our  Fret  Illustrated  Deieriptio *  Booklets. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS'N.  ».  L  HOUGHTON.  StcY.  Bo*  105.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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SOILING  OR  SUMMER  SILAGE. 

It  is  a  fact  that  by  the  practice  of 
soiling,  that  is,  growing  a  succession 
of  green  crops  and  carrying  them  to 
cattle  instead  of  allowing  the  cattle  to 
get  their  living  by  grazing,  the  yield  of 
milk  and  of  meat  per  acre  can  be  dou¬ 
bled.  It  is  quite  possible  by  growing  a 
succession  of  crops  that  can  be  used 
for  soiling  to  grow  at  times  two  crops 
a  year,  and  to  avoid  all  the  waste  that 
comes  from  tramping:  for  as  a  matter 
of  fact  cattle  destroy  more  grass  than 
they  eat.  The  difficulty,  however,  is 
that  of  securing  labor.  A  man  with  a 
large  acreage  and  all  modern  appliances 
can  possibly  make  Summer  soiling  pay. 
I  know  it  has  been  done,  and  that  as 
much  as  a  cow  to  the  acre,  that  is,  a 
thousand  pounds  of  live  stock,  can  be 
carried  Summer  and  Winter.  This, 
however,  is  not  practicable  on  the  small 
farm,  for  machinery  such  as  six-foot 
mowers,  hay  loaders,  etc.,  cannot  be 
used  to  advantage  on  a  small  scale. 
Nevertheless  we  must  have  some  way  of 
meeting  the  difficulty,  and  it  occurs  to 
me  that  the  only  way  is  that  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  Summer  silo  and  filling  it  with 
corn,  to  carry  cattle  through  the  dry 
season  which  we  may  confidently  ex¬ 
pect  every  year  from  the  middle  of 
July  until  the  Fall  grass  becomes  solid 
(that  is,  has  body),  by  the  evaporation 
of  the  excessive  amount  of  water  that 
is  in  all  young  grass. 

Silage  properly  put  up  lasts  a  long 
time.  If  necessary,  it  may  be  kept  from 
year  to  year.  It  can  be  fed  with  ab¬ 
solute  safety,  and  provides  all  the  suc¬ 
culence  that  is  in  June  grass  at  its  best 
estate.  If  a  man  is  provided  with  a 
Summer  silo,  he  can  carry  enough  cat¬ 
tle  to  keep  his  pastures  eaten  down, 
prevent  the  growth  of  woody  fiber  by 
seed  production,  confident  that  he  has 
in  his  silo  equally  good  feed  during 
the  Summer  when  pastures  fail.  He 
can  feed  it  to  his  cattle,  although  it 
will  not  be  advisable  either  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  or  Winter  to  feed  it  heavily  to 
horses.  Hogs  cannot  use  any  great 
amount,  but  sheep  and  cattle  will  go 
through  in  fine  shape  and  can  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  flies  during  the  day  time 
while  waiting  for  their  silage. 

We  have  come  to  the  point  where  we 
must  keep  more  pounds  of  stock  to  the 
acre,  and  I  believe  it  can  be  done 
cheaper  and  better  by  the  use  of  the 
Summer  silo  than  by  any  scheme  of  soil¬ 
ing  that  has  yet  been  suggested.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  possible  now  for  the 
coming  Summer ;  but  it  is  well  to  think 
the  matter  over  and  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  as  I  am  sure  everyone  will  when 
it  has  been  studied  fully,  that  the  best 
insurance  we  can  have  against  short  pas¬ 
tures,  pastures  injured  by  overpasturing, 
is  by  simply  putting  up  a  Summer  as 
well  as  a  Winter  silo. 

One  objection  to  heavy  feeding  of 
Winter  silage  is  that,  being  succulent 
in  its  nature,  cattle  require  better  shel¬ 
ter  than  when  on  dry  feed ;  but  this 
objection  does  not  apply  to  the  Summer 
silo.  In  building  a  Summer  silo,  one 
should  be  careful  not  to  have  it  too 
large.  Some  farmers  have  made  the 
mistake  of  putting  up  'a  silo  too  wide 
and  not  high  enough.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  if  the  silage  is  to  pack 
well,  it  must  have  depth.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  less  than  two  inches  of  silage  a  day 
cannot  be  safely  taken  out. 

With  a  Summer  silo,  even  if  there 
should  not  be  a  spell  of  dry  weather,  the 
silage  will  keep  over  another  year  with 
very  little  loss,  or  it  can  be  fed  and  the 
pasture  allowed  to  grow  until  Fall. 
Either  plan  would  be  profitable.  I  have 
been  thinking  the  matter  over  pretty 
carefully,  and  I  do  not  see  any  way  in 
which  we  can  get  the  full  benefit  of  a 
Blue  grass  pasture  except  either  by  con¬ 
verting  it  into  a  part  clover  pasture,  or 
by  putting  up  a  Summer  silo  and  carry¬ 
ing  the  cattle  through  on  silage  for  from 
six  weeks  to  two  months  in  the  year. 

It  is  vastly  less  labor  to  feed  out  a 
Summer  silo  than  it  is  to  haul  soiling- 
crops  during  the  hot  days  of  Summer, 
when  there  are  two  hours’  work  for 
every  hour  in  the  day. 

Illinois.  W.  II.  UNDERWOOD. 


THE  RURAE 

SELLING  HOGS  IMMUNE  TO  CHOLERA. 

One  of  our  people  who  sells  breeding 
hogs  writes  us  on  the  subject  of  vaccina¬ 
tion  or  inoculation  of  the  young  pigs  to 
prevent  hog  cholera.  Ilis  proposition  is 
to  vaccinate  all  his  young  stock  and  adver¬ 
tise  the  fact  that  they  have  been  thus 
made  immune  to  the  disease.  This  would 
be  expensive,  and  this  man  is  undecided 
whether  it  would  pay  or  not;  that  is 
whether  the  public  would  appreciate  the 
fact  that  such  pigs  were  in  less  danger 
of  disease.  Is  such  a  plan  practical,  and 
according  to  your  judgment  would  it 
for  a  man  to  attempt  it? 

The  vaccination  or  immunization  of 
hogs  to  prevent  hog  cholera  has  taken 
a  strong  hold  in  the  West.  Many  thou¬ 
sands  of  hogs  have  been  rendered  im¬ 
mune  in  Ohio ;  in  fact  over  100,000  have 
been  treated.  This  is  largely  performed 
by  representatives  of  the  State  Vet¬ 
erinarian,  who  supplies  the  serum  for 
the  treatment  at  a  cost  of  between  30 
and  40  cents  a  head.  The  cost,  how¬ 
ever,  is  greater  for  a  large  hog  than  a 
small  one,  the  expense  being  based  on 
the  size  of  the  dose,  which  is  larger 
for  a  large  hog  than  a  small  one.  So 
great  has  been  the  request  in  Ohio  for 
treatment  that  it  has  been  impossible 
to  supply  the  demand.  The  treatment 
is  primarily  intended  for  healthy  ani¬ 
mals,  and  as  a  precaution  against  con¬ 
tracting  the  disease.  Healthy  hogs  thus 
treated  are  rendered  immune  for  some 
months.  As  a  rule  the  herd  is  kept  im¬ 
mune  by  being  treated  once  a  year.  The 
treatment  does  not  cure  diseased  ani¬ 
mals.  This  method  has  met  with  such 
favor  that  at  the  present  time  breeders 
are  advertising  in  various  ways  that  their 
hogs  are  immune.  As  I  write  I  have 
before  me  the  sale  catalogue  of  one  of 
the  best-known  breeders  in  the  country, 
and  under  his  announcement  he  has  the 
following:  “All  have  been  immuned  with 
State  serum  by  a  State  Veterinarian, 
and  are  absolutely  free  from  any  danger 
of  cholera.”  In  fact  on  the  cover  of 
this  sale  catalogue  is  the  word  “Im¬ 
muned”  in  red  letters.  Other  catalogues 
are  also  now  publishing  the  same  state¬ 
ment. 

Perhaps  no  class  of  animals  have  suf¬ 
fered  more  from  contracting  disease 
than  hogs  shown  at  fairs  or  shipped 
over  the  railroads  and  held  up  at  stock 
yards.  For  years  no  exhibit  of  breeding 
hogs  was  held  at  the  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition  at  Chicago,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fear  of  breeders  that  their 
hogs  would  contract  cholera  at  the 
yards,  a  place  that  in  times  past  has 
received  many  cholera  cases.  As  it  now 
is,  one  may  immunize  his  hogs  with 
certainty  and  may  take  them  on  the  fair 
circuit  without  fear  of  disease.  But 
what  is  more  important,  one  may  safe¬ 
ly  buy  from  an  immunized  herd,  and  in¬ 
troduce  into  his  own  healthy  herd  with¬ 
out  any  fear  of  infection.  Therefore  it 
is  decidedly  a  good  business  proposition 
to  keep  an  immune  herd.  That  has  been 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  a  large 
number  of  swine  raisers  and  feeders 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Ohio.  c.  S.  PLUMB. 


60  Days 
,  to  Try 


>y\ 

BEATS 

The  Best 


Engine  You  Ever  Saw 

— because  it’s  the  first  quality  engine  of 
the  land.  The  Witte  is  conceded  the  best 
engine  in  America.  Made  by  E.  H.  Witte, 
master  builder  for  25  years.  Ask  Witte 
users.  Any  size  from  1 %  to  40  horse¬ 
power — all  tested  to  ten  per  cent  over¬ 
load.  61  special  advantages. 

And  You  Now  Pay  Only 

Wholesale  Price 

We  cut  out  dealers— give  you  their 
profit.  Also  give  you  full  benefit  of  our 
natural  gas  well.  No  power  expense — 
testing,  heating,  lighting  fuel,  all  free. 

Take  a  60  day  trial.  Five  year  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  book, “How  to  Judge  a 
Gasoline  Engine”,  and  complete  catalog. 
Our  wholesale  factory  prices  will  interest 
you  mightily.  Write  NOW,  telling  us 
size  engine  you  need. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO.. 

1891  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  WITTE 


NEW-YORKER  March  22, 
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|  ALL  the  Corn-ALL  the  Profit  | 

1  You  are  not  getting-  All  the  profit  from  your  cornfield  I 
i  unless  you  have  a  corn  binder.  g 

E  And  the  binder  you  should  have — for  perfect  work  on  bot-  § 
1  tom,  hill  and  level ;  the  machine  that  gets  All  the  corn — is  E 

The  Johnston  Corn  Binder 

E  The  Corn  Binder  that  Has  No  Packers  to  knock  off  ears.  Light  S 
=  draft,  strong  as  steel,  convenient  and  adjustable.  That’s  why  owners  say:  j§ 

i  m  '  ' 


Certainly!  Buy  a  Johnston 


j»  = 


Fully  described  and  illustrated  §§ 
in  the  Johnston  1913  Cata-  = 
log — now  ready.  Every  = 
farmer  should  send  for  a  copy  == 
— full  of  valuable  implement  j= 
information.  FREE.  | 

the  johnston| 

HARVESTER.  CO.  1 
Box  100. c 

Batavia  New  York  = 
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Ever  considered  the  danger  of 
using  a  flimsy  silo  ladder?  Or 
the  annoyance  of  doors  that  stick? 
Or  the  loss  in  feeding  value  of  sil¬ 
age  from  a  cheap  silo?  Or  the  risk 
from  storms?  Better  Investigate  the 
Harder  with  its  ladder  of 
massive  strength,  its  per¬ 
fect-fitting  doors,  its  excel¬ 
lence  of  material  and  con¬ 
struction,^  Anchors  which 
hold  the  silo  solid  as  an  oak; 
the  oldest,  most  famous,  the 
kind  ‘‘Uncle  Sam”  uses. 
Catalog  free. 

Box 


HARDER  MFG.  CO., 


11.  Cobleskill.N.  Y. 


There  Is  as  much  profit 
^  in  ONE  acre  of  corn  in  an 

INDSANA  SILO 

as  in  THREE  acres 
in  a  crib. 

Read  “Silo  Profits”,  a 
book  written  by  owners 
of  Indiana  Silos.  It  tells 
how  they  are  getting  100  % 
value  out  of  field,  dairy  and  fattening 
herds.  An  Indiana  Silo  will  put  weight 
on  your  feeders  aud  make  your  milch 
cows  pay  dividends  every  day. 

Write  for  Booklet.  Address  nearest  office 
INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

4ndrr<fOii,  Ind.  I)<*h  Moines,  la.  Kaunas  City,  Mo. 

318  Union  Bldg.  318  Indiana  Bldg.  31 8  Silo  Bid 


Every  Borden 
Experiment  Farm 
has  a  Unadilla 


jnuug 

Hirin' 


Silage  of  the  highest  quality  is  the 
final  test  of  a  silo.  It  convinced  the 
Bordens  that  the  Unadilla  was  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  their  great  milk 
farms.  Such  merit  also  indicates  su¬ 
perior  mechanical  construction  and 
ease  in  handling  silage.  Catalogue  , 
free.  Send  for  it  and  learn  how  and  4 
wliy  they  meet  every  need.  Discount  ■ 
for  orders  in  30  days.  Agents  wanted. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO..  Box  C.  Unadilu. 


Tie  Ion &Lif( 

iijo  *: 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  Round 
Stave  silos  are  dipped  in  pure 
creosote  oil  preservative,  such  as 
the  government  recommends  for 
fence  posts  and  timbers.  These 
silos  will  last  during  your  life 
time.  There  are  other  superior 
features.  Ask  for  catalogue. 

THE  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


Philadelphia 


SILOS 


havea  10  year  reputation forstrength  and  efllciency. 
Positively  the  only  Silos  made  that  have  an  Opening 
Root— Only  Continuous  Opon  Front.  Our  30  ft.  Silo 
equals  other 3$  ft.  Silos  capacity.  Over  5,000  in  use. 
Opening  roof  works  automatically— permitsSilosbe- 
ing  fullypaeked.  Also  splendid  iinein  Water 'Tanks, 
Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  etc.  Get  free  catalogue. 
E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO.,  129  Fuller  Bld0.,  Phila.  Pa 


I  prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  Units,  livestock 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  vagon.  Soon 

■  save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts 

■  longer — horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — "my  wagon 
rides  like  auto"  says  one.  Get  a  pairat  dealers.  ^  > 
If  not  at  dealer's  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey's. 

40  sizes — lit  any  wagon— sustain  any  load  to 

I  10,000  ills.  Catalog  aud  fistful  of  proofs  free. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  71817th  St.,  Racine,  WIs. 


Write  for  Silo  Book  telling 
about  the  big,  safe  and  easy  climbing 
ladder.  Doors  on  hinges— always  closed 
— air  tight,  prevents  silage  freezing  in 
winter  and  drying  in  summer. 

“Hinge-Door^ 

COPYRIGHTED 

and  Lansing  “Silos” 

Two  famous  makes  in  one  book.  Best 
quality.  Write  Dept.  16,  to  nearest  office. 

Woods  Bros.  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 

General  Office:  Lincoln,  Neb. 

^Branches:  Lansing,  Midi.,  Maryville,  Mo., 

Minneapolis,  Minn., Cedar  Hapids,  la. 

^  East  St.  Louis,  III.,  Topeka,  Kan., 
w  vLexlngton»  Ky.,  Spokane, Wash. 


Write  for  Book  FREE! 


Wmtfl 


The  Only 
Implement 
You  Need 
To 


Follow 
The  Plow 

The  Acme  leavcs^^L.  ***  Any  Kind 
the  trash  Ground, 

where  its  fertilizing  yK^Crushes,  cuts, 
qualities  are  valuable^^^^l i f t s ,  turns. 
The  lightest  draft,  low-^ smoothes  and 
est  priced  riding  harrow  T^^l  e  v e  1  s  in 
made.  Guaranteed.  opera* 


All  Sizes 


ktion. 


28324 


Our  combined  catalogue  and 
booklet  describes  the  Acme  line, 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  a  copy. 

Ouans  H.  Nash,  Inc..  379  Division  Ave.,  Millington,  N.  J. 

John  Doero  Plow  Co.,  Bjraouso.  N.  Y.,  Indianapolis,  lnd..  Baltimore,  M< 


Save  Work, 
Time,  Money 


By  using:  our  low  down 
steel  wheel 
wag:on 


M 


Handy  Wagons 


naves  high  lifting,  lighten 
draft,  don’t  rut  roads.  Spokes 
don’t  loosen— wheels  don't  dry  out  or  rot. 
Write  for  free  book  on  Wagons  and  Whoels. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy.  III. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emptiee 
its  kettloinone  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  llog 
Scaldcrs,  Caldrons.etc.  1ST" Send 
for  particulars  aud  ask  for  circular-  J 

D.  E.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  111. 


GUARANTEED 


IDEAL  DAIRY  FEED 

More  Protoin  and  Pat  than  Oil  Meal.  About 
same  as  Cotton  Sood  Meal.  Nevor  injurious.  Ask 
your  doalor  or  write  for  information  on  feeding. 

THE  DEWEY  BROS.  CO..  Box  544.  Blanchester.  O. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


THE  TAG  TAX  ON  FEEDS. 

Great  opposition  has  developed  to  Assem¬ 
bly  bill  955  before  the  New  York  Legisla¬ 
ture.  It  has  passed  the  Assembly  and  is 
before  the  Senate.  This  bill  puts  a  tax  of 
20  cents  a  ton  on  concentrated  feed.  We 
give  below  fair  arguments  on  both  sides. 
First  comes  a  defense  of  the  bill  and  rea¬ 
sons  for  its  introduction. 

Statement  Fob  the  Tax  Bill. 

A  great  deal  of  misinformation  seems  to 
be  prevalent  in  regard  to  Assembly  bill  No. 
955,  which  was  introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  Agricultural  Department,  at  Albany. 
This  bill  seeks  to  put  a  tax  of  20  cents  per 
tom  on  concentrated  commercial  feeding 
stuffs.  As  the  law  now  stands,  concen¬ 
trated  commercial  feeding  stuffs,  so-called, 
don't  include  the  whole  or  ground  parts, 
either  separate  or  mixed,  of  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  rye,  barley,  or  buckwheat,  neither 
does  it  mean  cornmeal  and  bran  or  bran 
and  middlings,  nor  corn  and  oats  called 
mixed  feed,  and  it  does  especially  apply 
to  the  higher  priced  concentrated  feeds,  or 
to  many  of  the  feeds  known  as  horse,  dairy 
or  stock  food. 

In  Bulletin  351,  issued  by  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station,  being  a  report  of  the 
inspection  of  feeding  stuffs,  will  be  found 
the  information  that  out  of  447  brands 
of  feeding  stuffs  inspected  in  1912,  13  per 
cent  were  found  below  guarantee.  It  is 
also  shown  that  out  of  319  different  com¬ 
pound  feeds,  221  contained  oat  hulls  or  cob 
meal  or  ground  cocoa  shells  or  weed  seeds, 
and  some  few  had  a  very  large  percentage 
of  sand.  The  consumption  of  these  com¬ 
mercial  feeds  in  New  York  State  is  in¬ 
creasing  wonderfully  and  the  need  for  im¬ 
mediate  provisions  to  make  more  rigid  in¬ 
spections  and  more  thorough  analysis  is  very 
necessary.  The  present  law  taxes  each 
brand  mannfactured  in  the  State  $25.  This 
system  of  taxation  is  both  crude  and  in¬ 
adequate.  In  the  middle  West  and  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  prairie  States  the  brand  tax 
has  been  abandoned  and  the  tonnage  tax 
has  taken  its  place. 

The  consumers  of  commercial  feed  in  New 
York  State  and  every  other  State  have  de¬ 
manded  protection  from  adulterated  feed 
stuffs  and  to  make  this  protection  efficient 
the  tax  should  be  wisely  placed  upon  the 
tonnage  basis.  In  Indiana  a  tax  of  16 
cents  a  ton  has  been  levied  without  work¬ 
ing  any  hardship  to  the  consumers  of  feed. 
It  has  also  served  to  acquaint  the  con¬ 
sumers  with  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
feeds,  while  coming  up  to  the  bag  analysis, 
contained  large  quantities  of  screenings, 
weed  seeds,  oat  hulls  and  cob  meal  which 
possesses  almost  no  food  value. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  jus¬ 
tice  and  equity  of  a  tonnage  tax,  and  the 
question  of  how  high  that  tax  should  be 
decided  only  on  the  ground  of  how  efficient 
inspection  is  needed.  The  brand  tax  has 
always  operated  towards  reducing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  brands.  The  number  of  brands 
should  be  increased  and  more  nearly  the 
local  and  seasonable  requirements.  Besides 
this  consideration,  the  fact  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  this  State  has 
been  in  the  past,  and  i^  now  seriously 
handicapped  for  want  of  funds  to  protect 
and  encourage  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  State,  should  certainly  bring  to  the 
support  of  this  bill  all  the  people  who  wish 
to  see  the  department  put  on  a  self-sus¬ 
taining  basis.  It  is  only  when  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  on  tills  basis  that  it  can  be  kept  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  political  intluenees. 

Objections  to  the  Tax  Bill. 

A  tax  of  20  cents  per  ton  on  concen¬ 
trated  feeds  may  be  variously  estimated 
to  produce  a  revenue  from  $75,000  to  $150,- 
000.  This  tax  must  and  will  be  paid  by 
the  ultimate  consumer,  the  farmer,  just  as 
all  taxes  of  this  kind  are  passed  along. 
There  is  no  more  excuse  for  taxing  feed 
stuffs  than  there  is  beefsteak,  drygoods, 
shoes  or  any  other  necessity  of  life.  The 
history  of  every  Northern  State  collecting 
such  a  tax  was  that  the  revenue  was  three 
times  the  amount  required  for  legitimate  ex¬ 
penses  and  the  surplus  cau  readily  be  used 
extravagantly,  misused  or  diverted  to  other 
purposes. 

The  expense  of  tags  and  labor  of  affix¬ 
ing  them  is  to  the  manufacturer  not  less 
than  $1  per  car  or  five  cents  per  ton,  which 
the  farmer  must  also  pay.  Investigation 
has  shown  that  all  taxes  are  doubled  and 
trebled  when  they  come  to  the  consumer. 
Feeds  Invariably  sell  in  multiples  of  five 
cents  per  bag  or  in  even  dollars  per  ton. 
An  addition  of  one  cent  per  bag  or  20 
cents  per  ton  cannot  be  and  will  not  be 
absorbed  by  the  seller  and  the  price  will 
be  advanced  to  the  next  multiple.  Liko 
the  anthracite  wage  Increase  and  the  to¬ 
bacco  tax,  the  consumer  will  pay  triple 
the  amount  of  the  tax. 

The  tax  tags  are  a  nuisance — the  acciden¬ 
tal  loss  of  one  in  transit  or  the  theft  of  one 
immediately  places  the  feed  dealer  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law  with  all  the  heavy  penalties 
that  go  with  it.  In  the  Summer  most  ship¬ 


ments  go  by  water  and  tags  easily  become 
torn  off.  Tags  are  always  affixed  with 
hooks,  which  are  bad  things,  and  have 
caused  several  deaths  of  feed  dealers  in  the 
last  few  years  through  injury.  The  death 
of  Mr.  Thomas  of  Varysburg  was  due  to 
blood  poisoning  caused  by  a  hook  on  a 
tag. 

To  enforce  a  tax  tag  law  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  unfair  competition  from  those  who 
are  disposed  to  evade  it,  requires  much 
more  expensive  machinery  than  the  mere 
collection  of  samples.  It  is  questionable 
whether  such  a  law  is  constitutional  in 
that  certain  feeds  arc  exempted  without  any 
logical  reason.  It  is  a  disgrace  for  a 
wealthy  and  liberal  State  like  New  York 
to  pass  such  a  law.  It  was  endeavored  to 
pass  one  in  Massachusetts  lately  to  pay 
the  expense  of  the  feed  inspection,  and  op¬ 
position  was  so  strong  that  the  Legislature 
was  forced  to  pass  an  appropriation  for 
expenses  and  put  the  cost  where  it  be¬ 
longed,  as  this  law  is  for  the  protection  of 
all  the  citizens.  The  farmer  already  has 
to  pay  two  cents  duty  on  every  bag  of 
feed  or  fertilizer  which  the  government 
gets  in  tax  on  jute.  If  the  State  must 
have  revenue,  let  them  tax  the  luxuries  of 
life,  like  beverages  of  all  kinds,  such  as 
tea  and  coffee. 

One  thing  is  certain,  if  this  law  is  passed 
every  manufacturer  will  quote,  as  they  now 
do  in  other  States  where  tags  are  employed, 
a  set  price  for  the  feed  and  so  much  extra 
for  tags.  The  tax  tag  law  was  so  oppres¬ 
sive  in  Maine  that  it  was  expunged  from 
the  statutes,  as  Maine  farmers  hadi  to  pay 
more  for  feeds  than  those  of  other  States. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

DOMESTIC. — Judge  Thompson  in  the 
Naturalization  Court  at  Philadelphia  March 
5  decided  that  the  Canal  Zone  is  a  portion 
of  the  United  States  and  that  residence 
in  the  Canal  Zone  permits'  a  person  to 
seek  naturalization  in  this  country.  The 
decision  was  given  in  the  case  of  Louisa 
Kuratb.  The  Government  sought  to  bar 
the  woman  from  naturalization  although  she 
had  been  employed  as  a  Government  nurse 
in  the  Canal  Zone  for  the  last  six  years. 
The  case  of  Miss  Kurath  passed  upon  was 
the  first  case  to  come  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  !he  Bureau  of  Naturalization  since 
it  became  a  part  of  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

St.  Dunstan’s  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral 
at  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  the  largest 
church  in  the  province,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  March  8.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
$309,000.  The  fire,  supposed  to  have  been 
started  by  an  electric  light  wire  behind 
the  altar,  broke  out  early  and  fanned  by  a 
strong  breeze,  rapidly  spread  through  the 
edifice  and  attacked  the  Bishop's  palace, 
where  it  was  got  under  control. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  has 
just  instigated  an  investigatfon  into  the 
operation  of  private  car  companies  which 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
ever  undertaken  by  the  Federal  body.  The 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company,  the  big  packers  and  brert1- 
ers  and  the  fruit  growers’  associations, 
ail  operating  private  cars,  are  concerned. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  inquiry  is  to 
determine  the  relations  that  exist  between 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States  and 
the  private  ear  companies. 

One  hundred  and  ten  passengers  were 
rescued  March  9  from  the  British  steam¬ 
ship  Lugano,  bound  from  Liverpool  to  Ha¬ 
vana,  which  struck  on  Ajax  Reef  during 
a  fog.  The  passengers  were  taken  off  by 
the  wrecking  tug  Rescue,  which  brought 
them  to  Key  West. 

Three  hundred  tons  of  dynamite,  which 
were  being  loaded  into  the  British  tramp 
steamer  Alum  Chine,  in  the  lower  harbor 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  off  Fort  Carroll,  exploded 
March.  7,  instantly  killing  from  40  to  50 
men,  wounding  threescore  more,  some  of 
whom  may  die,  and  destroying  propery 
valued  at  $500,000.  The  Alum  Chine  and 
a  loading  scow  alongside  her  were  blown  to 
atoms ;  the  tug  Atlantic,  which  twice  weut 
to  the  rescue  of  the  imperilled  seamen, 
was  set  on  fire  and  later  sank ;  the  United 
States  collier  Jason,  just  completed  and 
ready  for  trial,  was  raked  to  her  deck  and 
her  armor  riddled,  and  buildings  in  Bal¬ 
timore  and  cities  and  town  many  miles 
away  were  rocked  by  the  force  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion.  The  cause  of  the  disaster  is  said 
to  be  the  carelessness  of  a  drunken  steve¬ 
dore.  In  the  estimate  of  property  damage 
the  principal  loss  was  the  Alum  Cliiue, 
which  cost  about  $375,000.  Her  cargo  was 
worth  $100,000.  The  Maryland  Steel  Com¬ 
pany  sustains  the  next  largest  loss.  A 
superficial  examination  of  the  collier  Jason 
indicates  a  damage  of  $100,000.  The  wreck¬ 
ing  of  the  tug  Atlantic  entails  a  loss  of 
$35,000.  The  lighter  and  box  cars  were 
probably  worth  about  $27,000. 

Seven  persons  were  injured  and  six  busi¬ 
ness  establishments,  four  doctors’  offices 
and  a  sanitarium  were  destroyed  in  a  fire 
caused  by  a  natural  gas  explosion  in  the 
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business  district  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
March  7.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  nearly 
$500,000. 

The  manufacturing  and  business  section 
of  Union  City,  Fa.,  was  threatened  with 
destruction  March  8  when  the  factory  of 
the  Shreve  Chair  Company  was  burned. 
Before  the  firemen  could  get  the  flames 
under  control  the  plants  of  the  Variety 
Turning  Company  and  the  Hanson  Furni¬ 
ture  Company  were  badly  damaged.  The 
loss  to  tli£  Shreve  Chair  Company  is  about 
$325,000  and  to  the  other  two  plants  about 
$75,000.  It  is  said  that  about  700  persons 
are  out  of  work  as  a  result  of  the  fire. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Ex-Congressman 
Cannon  has  sold  his  farm,  a  400-aere  plot, 
at  Fithian,  Ill.,  to  Edward  Stephens  and 
Frederick  Endieott,  both  of  Fithian,  for 
$100,000.  The  laud  was  bought  by  Mr. 
Cannon  in  1880  at  $25  an  acre. 

To  learn  whether  the  Illinois  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association  is  trying  to  monopolize 
the  milk  supply  of  Illinois,  Southern  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Eastern  Iowa  is  the  purpose  of 
an  investigation  begun  at  Chicago  March 
fcy  agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
which  has  been  informed  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  constitutes  a  pool,  through  which  the 
dairymen  expect  to  sell  their  product  to 
the  retail  dealers.  Officers,  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  are :  President,  E.  J.  Fellows,  St. 
Charles  ;  secretary,  Albert  T.  Jack,  Antioch  ; 
•directors,  C.  II.  Potter,  Elgin  ;  F.  II.  Reese, 
Dundee,  and  John  Read,  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Potter  is  president  of  the  Elgin  Board  of 
Trade  and  a  defendant  in  the  pending  civil 
suit  of  the  government  to  enjoin  the  board 
from  “fixing”  the  price  of  butter.  At  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  dairymen  in  Chicago  the 
speakers  unanimously  declared  they  were 
•doing  business  at  a  loss,  the  profits  going 
to  the  better  organized  retailers. 

The  bill  before  the  Montana  Legislature 
for  a  seed  laboratory  at  the  Montana  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
has  been  indorsed  by  the  Montana  Seed 
Growers’  Association.  The  laboratory  would 
provide  equipment  for  milling  and  baking 
tests  for  a  test  of  the  germinating  qualities 
of  seeds  and  for  the  study  of  the  weed 
seed  content  of  samples  of  Montana  grains.  | 
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Make 

Extra 

Dollars 

Cutout  the 
cost  of  some 
hired  help  by 
using  a 


Rumely  Automatic  Baler 


It  is  the  fastest  and  best  baler,  the  only 
real  automatic  one  on  the  market. 

Run  it  with  a 


Rumely-Olds  Engine 

6  h.p.  or  8  H.p. 

Mounted  on  the  baler  truck 

This  engine  has  a  reputation— simply 
fill  and  start.  It  runs  itself,  adjusts  itself 
— any  load. 

Use  this  combination  and  bale  yonr  hay 
faster  and  better  than  you  ever  did  before. 

The  Rumely-Olds  comes  in  every  convenient 
size,  and  can  be  used  all  over  the  farm  on 
a  hundred  jobs.  Portable,  Stationary  and  Skid- 
Mounted.  Baler  comes  in  sizes  to  fit  your 
requirements. 

Write  for  DataBook,  No.  344,  on  the 
Rumely-Olds  Engine,  and  Data-Book, 
No.  245,  on  the  Rumely  Au¬ 
tomatic  Baler.  Ask  for  name 
of  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming  Machinery 

LA  PORTE.  IND. 


The  Flying 
Dutchman 
Trade  Mark 
of  the 

Moline  Plow  Co, 
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Look 
for  the 
Flying 
Dutchman 
Dealer 


This  Famous  Trade  Mark 
Stands  for  Reliable 
Farm  Tools 
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Since  1855  Adriance,  Platt  &  Company  have  been  making 
the  celebrated  Adriance  farm  machinery.  For  almost  the 
same  length  of  time  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  has  been  making 
Moline  Plows  and  other  farm  tools  that  are  equally  well  known. 

Recently  these  old  established  firms  became  associated 
together  under  the  name  of  the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  thereby  bring¬ 
ing  under  one  management  and  one  trade  mark  a  complete 
line  of  farm  implements  of  unequaled  dependability. 

All  farm  tools  bearing  the  Flying  Dutchman  Trade  Mark 
have  behind  them  many  years  of  manufacturing  experience, 
and  are  backed  up  by  the  reputation  and  integrity  of  both 
Adriance,  Platt  &  Co.  and  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  In  material, 
workmanship,  design,  durability  and  economy  of  service,  you 
may  absolutely  rely  on  every  one  of  them  to  be  the  best 
that  can  be  produced. 

Our  Eastern  Branch 
at  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  Eastern  customers,  a  selling  branch  will 
be  maintained  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  This  Eastern  Branch  will  be 
equipped  to  supply  any  of  the  famous  Flying  Dutchman  Line,  which  now 
comprises  the  following  well  known  farm  implements : 


E 
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Moline  Plows  Moline  Manure  Spreaders 

Mandt  Wagons  Monitor  Drills 

Henney  Buggies  McDonald  Pitless  Scales 

Freeport  Vehicles  Adriance  Harvesting  Machinery 

Many  of  the  above  need  no  introduction  to  you,  and  we  positively 
assure  you  that  the  others  are  of  the  same  unrivaled  quality  as  the  ones 
you  already  know.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them  to  you,  or  write  for 
descriptive  circulars  to  Dept.  107. 


Moline  Plow  Co.  | 

Moline,  III  | 

1=  minium  minium  miimuii  minium  immmisuii  minium  minium uiuiuiiii  r 


Adriance,  Platt  &  Co., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RUKAt>  NEW-VORKER 


March  22, 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Lampas. 

Would  you  advise  the  cause  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  mare  with  lampas?  a.  l.  c. 

Michigan. 

Lampas  is  not  a  disease,  but  merely  a 
swollen  condition  of  the  palate  just  back 
of  the  upper  incisor  teeth.  As  a  rule  this 
condition  is  duo  to  irritation  of  the  gums 
from  the  cutting  of  teeth.  Never  let  any¬ 
one  cut  or  burn  the  swollen  parts.  Give 
the  mare  some  old,  hard  ears  of  corn  to 
chew  on  daily  and  twice  daily  swab  parts 
with  a  solution  of  half  an  ounce  of  borax 
to  a  pint  of  water.  The  first  step  in  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  to  have  the  teeth  attended 
to  by  a  veterinarian.  a.  s.  a. 

Cough. 

One  of  my  horses,  about  23  years  old, 
is  troubled  at  times  with  a  cough  which 
he  has  had  for  nearly  two  years.  Some¬ 
times  he  will  go  quite  a  time  without 
coughing  but  this  Winter  it  seems  to  bother 
more  than  usual.  lie  does  not  pant  or 

blow  when  driven  or  at  work  and  shows 

no  sign  of  heaves  other  than  the  cough. 

He  is  in  good  condition.  I  feed  him  on 
cornfodder,  very  little  hay  as  he  is  idle 
most  of  the  Winter,  also  he  does  not  get 
much  corn.  What  would  be  a  good  rem¬ 
edy  for  the  cough  ?  M.  b.  f. 

New  Jersey. 

Wet  all  feed  and  see  that  the  stable  is 
kept  clean  and  perfectly  ventilated.  Have 
his  tGetli  put  in  order  by  a  veterinarian. 
If  cough  persists  give  half  to  one  ounce 
of  glyco-heroin  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

a.  s.  A. 

Thin  Horse. 

I  have  a  horse  seven  years  old,  weighs 
about  1000  pounds,  very  speedy,  but  is 
very  poor  in  body.  I  have  been  feeding 
since  December  24,  1912,  about  six  quarts 
of  oats,  three  quarts  of  bran  and  a  little 
dried  grains  daily  and  all  the  hay  he  can 
eat.  He  is  driven  about  twice  or  three 
times  a  wreek  for  about  two  or  three  hours 
at  a  time.  He  has  good  life  and  chews 
his  feed  all  up,  so  1  do  not  think  his 
teeth  are  off.  What  is  the  best  thing  to 
do  for  a  curb  that  is  just  starting?  I 
am  rubbing  on  pure  lard  now.  o.  s. 

New  York. 

Have  his  teeth  attended  to  by  a  veterin¬ 
arian  and  if  he  tends  to  bolt  his  feed 
give  it  from  a  wide  bottomed  shallow  feed 
box.  Allow  free  access  to  rock  salt.  Feed 
five  parts  whole  oats  and  one  part  wheat 
bran,  dampened  with  water.  Allow  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  of  this  feed  per  100 
pounds  of  body  weight  as  a  day’s  ration  and 
a  similar  amount  of  hay.  Make  the  horse 
work  or  exercise  every  day.  If  improve¬ 
ment  does  not  follow  have  a  veterinarian 
give  him  an  aloes  physic  ball,  after  feed¬ 
ing  two  or  three  bran  mashes.  Several 
times  a  day  rub  the  curb  firmly  downwards 
with  a  tooth  brush  handle  and  at  night 
swab  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  tur¬ 
pentine  and  tincture  of  iodine  and  two 
parts  alcohol,  but  do  not  rub  this  mix¬ 
ture  in.  a.  s.  a. 

Strychnine  Poisoning. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  was  the  matter 

with  my  dog?  He  was  a  Boston  bull, 

strong  and  vigorous,  five  years  old,  bred 

and  raised  on  the  place  and  had  never 

been  sick  a  day  before.  He  never  had  been 
kept  chained.  Sunday  morning  he  seemed 
ns  usual  and  ate  a  good  breakfast,  about 
12.30  he  went  with  me  for  a  walk  in  my 
wood  lot,  and  was  not  out  of  my  sight  five 
mniutes.  About  15  minutes  after  returning 
he  began  to  tremble  violently,  his  body 
and  legs  became  rigid  and  he  had  what 
resembled  an  epileptic  fit.  Between  1.30 
and  7  o’clock,  when  he  died,  he  had  six 
or  eight  fits,  all  similar  to  the  first  one. 
Between  the  fits  he  seemed  sensible,  obeyed 
my  voice  as  readily  as  usual,  could  stand 
and  walk,  but  his  body  and  legs  seemed 
rigid  and  without  feeling,  and  he  walked 
stiffly,  like  an  automaton.  He  seemed  to 
be  in  no  pain,  and  at  no  time  did  he 
froth  at  the  mouth  or  try  to  bite  or  snap. 
He  seemed  very  sensitive  to  any  noise. 
What  are  the  symptoms  of  strychnine  pois¬ 
oning  and  is  there  any  antidote? 

Massachusetts.  j.  h.  c. 

You  have  described  the  symptoms  of 
strychnine  poisoning  and  there  can  be  little 
question  that  that  was  what  ailed  the  dog. 
He  should  have  had  an  emetic  when  seen 
to  be  affected  and  this  might  have  been 
followed  by  drenches  of  milk.  To  keep 
the  dog  quiet  the  veterinarian  would  ad¬ 
minister  doses  of  chloral  hydrate  by  way 
of  the  rectum.  Cases  of  recovery  are  com¬ 
paratively  few. 

Paralysis  in  Young  Calves. 

I  have  a  young  calf  (10  weeks  old),  un¬ 
able  to  stand  on  her  feet.  She  eats  well 
and  has  no  injuries  whatever,  hut  cannot 
use  her  legs.  Nobody  can  tell  me  cause  or 
remedy.  What  would  you  suggest  to  do? 

New  York.  d.  e.  s. 

Paralysis  in  youg  calve's,  when  not  due 
to  an  injury,  usually  comes  from  indiges¬ 
tion  and  especially  from  overloading  of  the 
paunch  with  innutritious  hay,  straw  or 
fodder.  The  paunch  (first  stomach)  of  a 
young  calf  is  not  developed  and  cannot 
properly  care  for  roughage.  At  the  first 
sign  of  trouble  the  calf  should  have  a  full 
dose  of  physic,  together  with  rectal  injec¬ 
tions  of  soapy  warm  water  to  encourage 
free  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  The  physic 
should  be  followed  by  stimulants  in  warm 
flaxseed  tea,  administered  as  a  drench  three 
times  a  day.  The  loins  should  be  rubbed 
with  liniment  and  thoroughly  massaged 
twice  daily.  a.  s.  a~ 

Nose  Bleed  in  a  Horse. 

What  is  the  cause  of  nose  bleed  in  a 
horse?  Is  it  dangerous  or  likely  to  recur, 
and  what  is  the  remedy?  *n.  m.  d. 

Connecticut. 

If  the  blood  is  dark  colored  and  runs 
from  one  nostril  it  comes  from  the  head 
and  is  not  dangex-ous.  This  may  be  stopped 
by  applying  ice  or  cold  water  to  the  poll 
of  the  head  and  face ;  or  if  it  persists 
oakum  may  be  stuffed  into  the  nostrils  after 
puffing  in  a  little  Monsell’s  powder,  finely 
powdered  alum,  or  tannic  acid.  If  the 
blood  is  light  in  color,  runs  from  both 
nostrils  and  is  frothy  it  comes  from  the 
lungs,  and  such  bleeding  indicates  a  dan¬ 
gerous  condition.  The  horse  would  have 


to  be  rested,  given  fluid  extract  of  ergot 
and  afterward  a  course  of  tonics.  Care 
would  have  to  be  taken  not  to  excite  or 
overwork  a  horse  that  has  had  such  a  hem¬ 
orrhage.  Bleeding  from  the  nose  is  some¬ 
times  seen  in  glanders,  so  that  an  affected 
horse  should  be  carefully  examined  by  a 
qualified  veterinarian.  a.  s.  a. 

Diarrhoea  in  Cow. 

I  have  a  cow  due  to  calve  within  two 
months  that  is  loose  in  her  bowels ;  she 
seems  to  be  all  right  otherwise.  Is  this 
detrimental  to  her  health?  If  so  what  can 
1  do  to  stop  it?  It  does  not  seem  natural 
as  they  are  generally  the  other  way  in 
this  respect.  j.  g.  s. 

East  Milton,  Mass. 

If  the  discharges  are  watery,  bad  smell¬ 
ing  and  frequent  and  the  cow  rapidly  loses 
flesh,  although  eating  her  usual  rations, 
the  disease  probably  is  .Tohne’s  disease 
(chronic  bacterial  dysentery),  and  is  in¬ 
curable.  This  disease  is  spread  by  the 
manure  of  the  affected  cow.  Ordinary  loose¬ 
ness  of  the  bowls  may  be  remedied  by  more 
careful  feeding  and  if  necessary,'  after 
changes  in  feed  have  been  made,  giving 
browned  wheat  flour  in  the  feed,  or  a  table¬ 
spoonful  dose,  two  or  three  times  daily,  of 
a  mixture  of  two  parts  prepared  chalk'  and 
one  part  each  of  powdered  ginger  root, 
catechu  and  subnitrate  of  bismuth.  Avoid 
feed  that  is  moldy  or  frosted.  a.  s.  a. 

Indigestion. 

Would  you  inform  me  what  to  do  for  a 
horse  when  his  water  is  thick  and  of  a 
milky  color?  c.  V.  s. 

Rhode  Island. 

Cut  down  the  grain  ration  and  increase 
the  work  or  exercise.  Bed  with  planing 
mill  shavings  if  he  eats  his  bedding.  Have 
his  teeth  put  in  order  by  a  veterinarian. 
Indigestion  is  the  cause  of  the  condition  of 
the  urine  mentioned.  See  that  all  feed  is 
sound  and  especially  free  from  molds.  Car¬ 
rots  would  be  good  for  this  horse.  Avoid 
giving  strong  medicine ;  but  if  the  trouble 
persists  after  the  changes  here  advised  have 
been  made,  mix  one  dram  of  boric  acid  in 
his  feed  night  and  morning.  a.  s.  a. 

Balking. 

Can  you  give  me  some  way  I  can  break 
a  balky  horse,  a  very  valuable  one,  but 
whipping  and  making  go  in  a  circle  have 
no  effect.  After  he  is  started  he  goes  all 
right.  it.  J.  it. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  “sure  cure”  in  such  cases ; 
hut  as  a  rule  benefit  comes  from  harness¬ 
ing  the  balky  horse  alongside  of  a  quiet, 
experienced  work  horse.  If  this  plan  does 
not  suffice  try  harnessing  the  balky  horse 
between  two  steady  ones  and  making  him 
work  in  that  position.  If  he  balks  in  the 
center  the  two  side  horses  will  make  him 
quit  that  foolishness.  If  all  other  plans 
fail  put  side  lines  on  him  when  he  balks ; 
cast  him  down  and  “hog  tie”  him.  Then 
let  him  lie  there  for  a  while.  Repeat  this 
treatment  each  time  he  balks  and  he  will 
be  likely  to  tire  of  the  habit.  A.  s.  a. 

Nervous  Colt. 

We  are  trying  to  break  a  three-year- 
old  colt.  He  has  been  hitched  about  50 
times;  he  is  quiet  and  gentle,  not  afraid 
of  cars  or  autos,  at  first  went  straight 
and  fine.  lie  crowds  the  other  horse  so 
badly  now  that  it  is  hardly  safe  to  cross 
a  bridge.  He  has  been  hitched  on  both 
sides,  but  he  crowds  so  badly  he  almost 
lies  down.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do? 

Illinois.  F.  J.  w. 

Put  side  blinders  on  the  bridle,  as  the 
colt  probably  has  defective  eyesight  and 
so  shies  at  the  ‘objects  mentioned.  If  that 
is  not  the  case  it  will  be  just  necessary  to 
keep  on  driving  and  experiencing  the  colt  to 
the  sights  now  causing  alarm.  a.  s.  a. 

Scratches. 

I  have  a  horse  that  has  the  scratches 
on  both  his  hind  feet  just  below  the  fet¬ 
lock.  Could  you  give  me  a  good  perma¬ 
nent  cure?  c.  J.  k. 

New  York. 

The  condition  of  the  skin  of  the  heels, 
commonly  termed  scratches  in  horses,  is 
akin  to  chapped  hands  in  man  and  like  the 
latter  ailment  commonly  is  induced  by 
washing  and  failure  to  dry  the  parts  per¬ 
fectly.  As  a  matter  of  general  practice,  it 
is  best  not  to  wash  the  legs  of  horses 
from  November  to  May  in  a  northern  cli¬ 
mate;  but  they  should  be  thoroughly  dried 
and  rubbed  clean  each  time  a  horse  comes 
into  the  stable.  Care  also  should  be  taken 
to  keep  a  horse  from  standing  in  a  cold 
draft  while  its  legs  are  wet.  Poultice  the 
affected  parts  for  a  few  days  with  hot 
flaxseed  meal,  then  cleanse  and  dry  thor¬ 
oughly.  Afterwards  apply  f reely  twice  a 
day  an  ointment  composed' of  one"  dram  each 
of  spirits  of  camphor,  compound  tincture 
of  benzoin,  two  drams  of  sulphur  and  one 
ounce  of  lard.  In  an  old  standing  case  of 
scratches,  where  the  skin  of  the  affected 
parts  is  hairless,  thick  and  dry  and  cracks 
form  when  the  animal  walks,  simple  treat¬ 
ment  such  as  we  have  prescribed  here,  will 
not  suffice,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  best 
to  blister  the  parts  with  cerate  of  can- 
tharides.  The  blister  removes  the  outer 
layer  of  insensitive  skin  and  this  is  followed 
by  a  growth  of  new  sound  skin.  a.  s.  a. 

Feeding  Brood  Sows. 

Would  it  be  injurious  to  brood  sows  to 
turn  them  in  on  green  rye  to  pasture  either 
before  or  after  they  farrowed?  Do  man- 
gel,  or  Golden  Tankard  beets  make  a  good 
ration  for  brood  sows  during  Winter  sea¬ 
son  when  other  green  forage  is  not  to  he 
had,  and  which  is  the  better  of  the  two? 

Pennsylvania.  j.  L-  a. 

Brood  sows  should  not  on  any  account 
be  suddenly  turned  into  a  green  rye  field 
when  in  pig.  Sudden  change  of  feed  and 
too  much  green  feed  may  cause  abortion. 
If  ful'y  fed  before  turning  out  and  put 
into  the  field  before  there  is  much  growth 
to  be  eaten  off  and  then  allowed  to  sta.i 
in  the  field  but  a  short  time  at  first  they 
may  be  gradually  accustomed  to  the  green 
feed  and  it  will  prove  beneficial.  When 
pigs  are  strong  and  healthy  the  sow  and 
pigs  may  go  on  green  rye  for  a  time  daily, 
if  above  precautions  are  taken.  Beets 
and  mangels  are  excellent  feed  for  breeding 
sows  along  with  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  If 
sound  and  clean  either  of  the  roots  men¬ 
tioned  may  be  used.  There  is  practically 
no  choice  between  them.  a  s  a 


Land  Value  More  Than  Doubled 


WHEN  Mr.  Honeycutt  of  Lee  County,  Illinois, 
bought  a  run  down  400-acre  farm  about  three  years 
ago,  some  of  his  neighbors  thought  he  had  made  a 

bad  bargain. 

After  three  years’  soil  treatment  by  scientific  methods,  he  raised 
more  than  eighty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  on  land  that  produced  less 
than  thirty  bushels  the  first  year  he  farmed  it. 

At  forty  cents  a  bushel,  that  figures  about  $42.00  an  acre,  not  less 
than  $14.00  of  which  is  clear  profit,  representing  7  per  cent  on  a  valua¬ 
tion  of  $200  an  acre.  Mr.  Honeycutt  paid  less  than  half  that  price  for 
his  land,  which  is  not  by  any  means  the  best  in  the  state.  In  all 
probability  it  is  not  as  good  as  theland  you  are  farming.  His  success  is 
due  entirely  to  his  up-to-date,  common-sense  methods  of  stock  feeding 
and  soil  fertilizing.  You  can  do  as  well  or  better  than  he  has  done, 
when  jmu  begin  to  supply  your  soil  with  the  kind  and  Quantity  of 
fertilizer  it  needs,  and  spread  manure  evenly  with  an 


I H  C  Manure  Spreader 

I  H  C  Manure  Spreaders  are  made  in  various  styles  and  sizes  to 
meet  any  and  all  conditions.  There  are  low  machines  and  high;  steel 
frames,  and  wood;  wide,  medium  and  narrow  machines,  all  of  guaran¬ 
teed  capacity;  return  and  endless  aprons;  in  short,  a  spreader  built  to 
meet  your  conditions  and  made  to  spread  manure,  straw,  lime,  or 
ashes  as  required. 

I  H  C  Spreaders  will  spread  manure  evenly  on  the  level,  going  up 
hill,  or  down.  The  wheel  rims  are  wide  and  are  equipped  with 
Z-shaped  lugs,  which  provide  ample  tractive  power  without  jarring 
the  machines  excessively.  The  apron  moves  on  large  rollers.  The 
beater  drive  is  positive,  but  the  chain  wears  only  one  side, 
The  I  H  C  dealer  will  show  you  the  most  effective  machine  for 
your  work.  Ask  to  see  an  I  H  C  manure  spreader.  You  can 
get  catalogues  from  him,  or,  if  you  prefer,  write 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 


GUARANTEED  to  pulverize  and  evenly  spread  all  kinds  and  conditions  of 
yard  and  stable  manure,  lime,  ashes,  compost  and  other  fertilizers. 
.GUARANTEED  to  cover  three  full  rows — 5  to  7  feet. 

GUARANTEED  to  be  the  best  and  lightest  running  spreader. 


Light. 

.  .  *. 

Low-down.  Mi 
Two  Beaters.  MSH" 


Strong 


NEW  IDEA 

Manure  Spreader 

Won  the  Hartman  Contest 


See  the  two  beaters !  See  the  distributing 
paddles  !  See  the  simple  mechanism  ! 
No  cogs  or  bevel  gears.  No  choking.  No  bunching.  Never  clogs.  Cuts 
manure  into  shreds.  Easy  loading— and  carries  big  load.  Easy  haul  for 
double  team— tracks  with  standard  wagon.  Light— but  stands  hard  usage.  Rigid 
construction  throughout.  Solid  bottom— will  not  warp.  Perfect  endless  conveyor  can¬ 
not  slip.  All  power  direct  from  rear  axle.  Only  two  levers  to  operate.  Strong  metal  wheels. 
WRITE  lor  New  Catalog.  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO.,  119  Sycamore  St..  Coldwater,  Ohio 


Run  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate, 
any  cheap  fuel  oil.  Cost  less  to  run — 

|  develop  more  power.  Patent  throttle 
;  gives  three  engines  in  one.  Many  other  I 
exclusive  features  —  guaranteed  10 
years — we  pay  freight — 30  days’  freg 
trial.  Send  for  catalogue  today. 

EAls  Engine  Co.,  5  Mullot  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


York  S t ate  Farms  for  S  ale 


Fruit,  dairy  and  garden.  Exceptlon- 
fort  f  al  opportunities  in  every  county  of 
f  State,  where  farming  pays  best.  Prin- 
BUHtri  /  ciPal  brokers  are  co-operating  under 
m  '  name  of  FARM  BROKERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF 
N.  Y.  STATE.  Buyers  derive  the  benefit. 
Address  Secretary,  Box  D,  Oneida,  New  York 
for  Free  Bulletin  just  issued. 


Your  Horses  would  Choose  This 

because  it's  an  easy  draft  plow.  Good  reason  too.  It  differs  from  them  all! 

How?  Ours  has  both  plows  mounted  on  a  single  beam  and  that  t>cam  so  hung  that 
they  enter  the  ground  at  the  point  of  least  resistance 
with  no  side-draft.  If  a  horse  could  laugh  he  would  ro- 
jolce  over  tho  easy  way  this  plow  works  thro’  the  soil. 

Mr.  Farmer; — buy  this  tool.  Our  60-ycar  reputation 
stands  behind 


TiilliiiuiiUiajiHdiljiiiiliiufii 


You  can’t  Beat  these 
Chicopee  Features 

1.  Perfect  Power  lift  operated  by  foot. 

2.  Foot  trip  for  dropping  plow  to  ground. 

3.  Tilting  scat  always  allows  rider  to  sit  level— orig¬ 

inal  with  us. 

4.  No  Side  Draft-— plow  is  always  in  same  position  as 

a  walking  plow. 

5.  Plows  rotate  on  single  beam — both  easily  changed. 

6.  Landing  lever  acts  with  movable  frame. 

7.  Rocker  Bar  dogs  engage  both  wheels  at  same 

instant  with  no  sido  lush  to  polo. 

Catalog  and  special  circular 
show  these  parts  and  explain 
superiority  of  this  excellent  tool 


vne 


REVERSIBLE 

SULKY  PLOW 

At  the  left  aro  7  Reasons  why  it’s  far  and  away  the- 
plow  for  you  to  own.  Don't  buy  a  questionable  plow  that 
will  fill  you  with  regret  every  spring  and  fall.  Buy  a 
Chicopee  Reversible  and  rest  satisfied.  It’s  a  simple  tool 
—few  parts-— nil  steel  or  mallcablo  Nothing  complicated 
because  built  on  the  simplest  mechanical  principles.  It 
will  turn  furrows  from  3  to  1)  Inches  deep  and  10  to  10 
inches  wide. 


Dealers  sell  these  exceptional  plows, 
write  us. 


If  you  find  nono 


Free  Catalog.—  Send  for  free  64-Page  Catalog  and  select 
the  implement  you  need.  Writo  today. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR 
AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO. 

Box  No.  75  -  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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MILK 

In  effect  March  1,  1913,  the  N.  Y.  Milk 
Milk  Exchange  price  was  reduced  10  cents 
per  40-quart  can,  now  being :  B  (selected 
raw  and  pasteurized),  $1.81  per  40-quart 
can;  C  (for  cooking  and  manufacturing), 
$1.71,  netting  3%  and  3%  cents  to  ship¬ 
pers  in  the  26-cent  zone. 

The  zones  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  follows :  23  cents 
for  the  first  40  miles  from  New  York ;  26 
cents  for  the  next  GO  miles ;  29  cents  for 
the  next  90  miles ;  beyond  this,  32  cents. 
The  railroads  allow  a  discount  for  car  lots 
of  10,000  quarts  of  10  and  12^  per  cent. 


The  Seeley  Milk  Bill. 

Seldom  has  the  provincialism  of  New 
York  City  been  more  glaringly  displayed 
than  in  a  recent  attempt  to  secure  legisla¬ 
tion  practically  placing  the  production  and 
gale  of  the  milk  products  of  the  State  under 
the  control  of  that  city.  The  Seeley  milk 
bill,  said  to  have  been  drawn  by  an  East 
Side  physician  who  was  one  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  recent  milk  conference  held 
in  New  York,  would  create  a  new  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  government,  to  be  known 
as  the  Sanitary  Milk  Department.  This 
department  would  be  composed  of  a  com¬ 
mission  of  three;  one  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  and  the  others,  by  virtue  of 
their  office,  to  be  the  Commisioner  of 
Agriculture  of  the  State,  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Health  of  New  York  City.  This 
commission,  or  the  Sanitary  Milk  Board, 
would  take  over  all  supervision  over  the 
dairy  interests  of  the  State  now  held  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  (with  the 
exception  of  veterinary  inspection  of  cat¬ 
tle),  and  would  exercise  autocratic  control 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  production 
and  sale  of  dairy  products  within  the 
State.  It  would  have  the  power  to  enact 
such  ordinances  as  it  desired,  and  these, 
when  enacted,  would  have  the  full  force  of 
law.  automatically  repealing  any  statutes 
conflicting  with  them.  This  board  would 
also  be  empowered  to  appoint  as  many 
inspectors  and  subordinates  as  it  needed  to 
do  its  bidding,  and  to  fixe  their  compensa¬ 
tion. 

While  it  would  seem  that  any  such  plan 
for  placing  the  regulation  of  one  of  the 
greatest  industries  of  the  Empire  State 
absolutely  under  the  control  of  three  men, 
one  of  whom  always  would  be,  and  two 
of  whom  might  be  residents  of  New  York 
City  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  practi¬ 
cal  problems  and  needs  of  the  thousands  of 
dairymen  of  the  State,  would  fall  through 
the  sheer  weight  of  its  own  folly,  the  fact 
that  the  bill  had  been  introduced,  and  was 
now  in  committee  in  the  Legislature  was 
deemed  of  sufficient  import  to  warrant  the 
calling  of  a  conference  representing  the 
farmers  and  dairymen  of  the  State  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  proposed  measure  and  take  such 
action  as  seemed  desirable. 

This  conference  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  milk  producers  and  shippers,  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  State  Dairymens’  and  Cheese- 
makers’  Associations,  the  State  Grange,  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  the  State  Agricultural 
schools,  and  the  editors  of  several  promi¬ 
nent  agricultural  Journals,  met  in  Albany 
on  March  3,  and  after  full  discussion  of  the 
proposed  measure.  adopted  resolutions 
roundly  denouncing  it  as  unnecessary, 
vicious,  unconstitutional,  and  wholly  inimi¬ 
cal  to  the  interests  of  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  alike.  A  legislative  committee  was 
also  appointed  at  this  conference  to  draft 
such  laws,  or  amendments  to  the  present 
laws,  as  are  needed  to  place  the  regulation 
of  the  production  and  sale  of  dairy  products 
upon  a  satisfactory  basis,  and  to  present 
their  suggestions  to  the  Legislature  in 
proper  form  for  enactment  into  law. 

M.  B.  D. 


Feeding  for  Milk  Quality. 


I  have  an  exceptionally  fine  young  cow, 
almost  purebred  Jersey.  She  was  fresh 
last  Fall  and  is  giving,  at  this  time,  con¬ 
siderably  over  three  gallons  of  strained 
milk  per  day.  She  was  four  years  of  age 
in  November  and  this  is  her  second  time 
to  calve.  When  she  first  came  fresh  and 
we  began  using  the  milk  and  in  fact  for 
quite  a  while  she  gave  the  richest  milk  I 
ever  saw,  but  in  the  last  month  it  seems 
her  milk  does  not  raise  as  much  cream 
as  it.  did  at  first.  Can  this  be  remedied 
by  diet  of  any  kind?  I  feed  her  three 
times  daily  when  stabled,  at  least  1% 
gallons  of  bran  and  meal  mixed  and  scalded 
or.  mixed  with  very  warm  water.  She  is 
apparently  in  splendid  health  and  has  a 
tine  appetitie.  I  feed  her  all  she  will  eat 
of  nice  bright  cut-up  corn  fodder.  How 
can  I  improve  her  diet?  IIow  would  it  do 
to  take  a  large  barrel  and  put  it  full  or 
nearly  so  of-  cut  fodder  and  pour  over  it 
boiling  water  and  then  feed  that  in  con¬ 
nection  with  bran  and  meal?  Now  that  I 
have  stated  her  good  milking  qualities  I 
desire  to  state  a  bad  one  she  has.  She 
invariably  makes  her  droppings  up  in  the 
stall  where  she  has  to  lie  down  and  smears 
herself  with  the  dung  so  that  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  her  a  thorough  washing, 
frequently  oefore  milking.  I  always  do 
wash  my  cow’s  udder  with  clear  ‘warm 
water,  but  to  have  her  get  so  miserably 
dirty  as  she  does  and  so  often  is  aunoving. 
How  can  I  prevent  this?  k.  s. 'b. 

Virginia. 


The  kind  or  amount  of  feed  will  1 
very  little  influence  on  the  butter 
content  of  milk.  I  presume  the  Bab< 
test  would  have  shown  little  change  in 
richness  of  the  milk  during  the.  pe 
since  the  cow  became  fresh.  When 
was  fresh  the  cream  rose  more  rapidly 
was  thicker;  you  had  better  cream, 
poorer  skim-milk.  The  centrifugal  si 
rator  would  get  out  all  the  cream, 
thick  or  thin  as  you  wish,  but  I  do 
know  of  any  other  way  to  regulate  it. 

It  will  not  do  any  good  to  cook 
roughage.  In  fact,  it  renders  the  pro 
less  digest! Me,  neither  is  it  worth  the  t 


ble  to  cook  the  grain.  It  will  give  as 

good  results  dry  and  uncooked  and  be 

much  less  work.  A  mixture  of  two  parts 
by  weight  of  bran,  one  part  cornmeal,  and 
one  part  oil  meal  would  be  better  for 

milk  production  than  bran  and  cornmeal, 
but  it  should  be  fed  dry,  as  oil  meal  i3 
very  sticky  when  wet.  If  the  cow  does 
not  have  plenty  of  salt  it  might  help  in 
the  churning  to  give  her  about  an  ounce 
daily,  or  better  yet,  place  it  where  she  can 
help  herself  at  will.  It  is  natural  that 
the  time  of  churning  should  be  longer 

now  than  when  she  was  fresh. 

The  stall  should  be  no  longer  than  is 
necessary  for  the  cow  to  stand  in  com¬ 
fortably,  probably  four  feet  two  inches,  if 
she  is  not  very  large.  There  should  be  a 
drop  of  four  to  six  inches  at  the  rear  or 
the  stall,  and  a  slight  slant  downward  and 
backward,  say  one  inch  to  four  feet.  The 
manger  should  be  quite  low  on  the  side 
next  to  the  cow,  and  not  so  large  but  that 
she  can  comfortably  reach  all  parts  of  it. 
It  would  probably  be  better  if  the  stall 
were  a  foot  narrower.  A  stanchion  would 
not  help  matters  much,  and  would  be  less 
comfortable  for  the  cow.  c.  l.  m. 


Bitter  Cream. 

I  keep  my  cream  a  week,  then  churn. 
This  week  the  cream  is  very  bitter  and  it 
will  not  come  to  butter.  Will  it  make  any 
difference  if  the  cows  are  fed  turnips?  We 
have  been  feeding  them.  o.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

The  feeding  of  turnips  should  not  cause 
cream  to  be  bitter,  nor  to  be  difficult  to 
churn.  I  think  the  trouble  is  probably 
due  to  keeping  the  cream  too  long  before 
churning.  It  is  rather  difficult  fo  keep 
cream  a  week  and  not  develop  a  bitter 
taste.  If  turnips  are  fed  before  milking 
they  will  impart  a  flavor  of  turnips  to  the 
milk,  but  not  the  bitter  taste  you  mention. 

c.  L.  M. 


Dairy  Ration. 

I  have  no  roots  or  fodder  of  any  kind, 
merely  lots  of  good  hay.  I  am  able  to  buy 
any  kind  of  feed  that  you  recommend. 
I  feed  the  herd,  consisting  of  two  registered 
Jerseys  and  two  registered  heifers  due  to 
freshen  in  one  month  as  follows :  All  the 
hay  they  want  after  milking  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and*  again  about  3  p.  m. ;  to  the  cow 
which  is  now  giving  me  about  15  quarts 
of  milk  a  day  (having  freshened  last  Oc¬ 
tober)  four  quarts  crushed  oats,  three 
quarts  bran  and  one  quart  cornmeal  twice* 
a  day  when  milked.  I  know  this  is  heavy 
feed,  but  will  it  hurt  her?  Possibly  she 
should  have  more  meal  and  less  oats.  She 
puts  it  right  back  in  the  pail  and  not  in 
flesh.  If  anything  she  could  stand  more 
flesh.  To  the  other  cow  and  the  two 
heifers  just  dried  up  and  due  to  calve 
shortly,  two  quarts  crushed  oats  and  two 
quarts  bran  twice  a  day.  They  are  look¬ 
ing  well.  Should  I  keep  on  as  now  feeding 
or  should  I  change  and  how?  I  picked 
the  following  up  for  a  balanced  ration  in 
a  book  the  other  day :  300  pounds  corn¬ 
meal ;  100  pounds  ground  oats;  100  pounds 
bran,  and  eight  pounds  cattle  salt.  Mix 
thoroughly  and  feed  six  quarts  twice  a  day, 
adding  one  pound  cotton-seed  meal  and  lVa 
pounds  linseed  meal,  old  process.  How  is 
that  for  a  balanced  ration,  where  there  is 
no  silage  or  succulent  food,  merely  hay, 
such  as  is  my  case?  I  have  always  been 
warned  against  feeding  too  much  cornmeal. 
Is  there  too  much  cornmeal  in  above 
ration  ?  Would  you  approve  it  for  my  case  ? 

T. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  do  not  know 
that  I  should  advise  a  change  in  feed.  The 
grain  ration  you  are  feeding  the  milch 
cow  is  rather  wide,  but  if  she  is  inclined 
to  be  thin  perhaps  the  greater  quantity  of 
carbohydrates  (starch,  fat,  etc.)  is  ad¬ 
visable.  Still,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  balanced  ration  you  mention  would  be 
better.  The  ration  you  are  feeding  now 
will  not  hurt  the  cow.  If  she  is  strong 
and  hearty,  hair  smooth  and  eyes  bright, 
her  thinness  is  nothing  to  worry  about, 
and  is  probably  more  apparent  than  real. 
I  have  known  many  cows  of  rather  angular 
build  which  have  the  appearance  of  thin¬ 
ness  when  they  are  really  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  This  is  especially  true  of  oldish 
cows,  say  past  eight  years.  The  cow  that 
puts  the  fat  in  the  pail,  instead  of  on  her 
back  is  the  one  which  is  most  valuable. 

The  ration  you  mention  is  a  good  one. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  mix  up  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  feeds  that  would  be  better  than 
any  other  combination.  I  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  feeding  much  corn  to  cows  soon  to 
freshen,  otherwise  it  is  not  injurious  when 
mixed  with  something  light  and  bulkv,  like 
bran  or  ground  oats.  However,  it  is  low 
in  protein,  and  hdnee  not  a  good  feed  for 
milk  production,  except  in  comparatively 
small  quantities.  Oil  meal  and  bran,  being 
laxative,  are  especially  good  where,  there 
is  no  succulent  food,  and  cotton-seed  meal 
should  be  fed  sparingly.  c.  L.  m. 


All  of  the  farmers  have  been  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  line  sleighing  we  have  been 
having  for  the  past  month  bv  filling  their 
icehouses  and  gathering  their  wood  from 
the  swamps  for  next  Summer's  use.  Pike 
fishing  on  Oneida  Lake  has  been  better  than 
usual  this  Winter,  a  great  number  of 
farmers  having  reported  some  nice  catches. 
There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  hay  through 
this  section  to  be  disposed  of,  and  farmers 
are  getting  anxious  to  sell.  Some  of 
them  are  drawing  it  to  the  city  where  they 
are  getting  from  $12  to  $14  a  ton  for 
Timothy,  although  the  local  buyers  are  only 
offering  $10  at  present.  Following  are 
some  of  the  prices  the  farmers  are  getting 
at  the  city  market  in  Syracuse.  Eggs, 
25  to  30 :  butter,  28  to  33  ;  apples,  50  to 
<0;  bushel;  Timothy,  $12  to  $14:  Alfalfa 
hay,  $14  to  $15:  straw.  $10  to  $12;  pota¬ 
toes.  55  to  60 ;  turnips,  25  ;  cabbage,  $1.50 ; 
\\  inter  squash,  three  to  four  cents  per 
pound :  onions,  40  to  50 :  carrots,  50 : 
chickens,  dressed,  25:  live.  18;  pork,  10% 
to  11;  veal,  13;  beef,  eight  to  nine;  lamb, 
nine  to  11.  B.  n.  c 

Cicero,  N,  Y. 


March.  7.— These  are  prices  that  farmer 
receive  :  Butter,  35  ;  potatoes,  60  ;  apples 
<o :  eggs,  25.  Cows  are  selling  at  auction 
$40  to  $60.  Horses  sell  from  $150  t 
$2o().  Hogs,  $10  per  100  dressed :  beef.  $7 
veal,  live,  $9.  w 

Chazy,  N.  Y.  ’ 


“GRANDFATHER 

Bought  Our  First 


EMPIRE” 


THIS  is  said  so  often  and  means 
so  much.  Men  and  women, 
who  are  now  grandparents,  bought 
Empire  Cream  Separators  more 
than  a  generation  ago,  after  care¬ 
ful  i  consideration.  Their 
children  and  grandchildren 
are  now  buying  so  many 
Empires  that  our  factory 
must  work  nights. 

We  thank  our  friends  for  their  long 
confidence  and  their  hearty  recom¬ 
mendations  which  keep  us  so  busy. 

Separators  from  $25  to  $150. 

Try  the  Empire — FREE. 

Exchange  your  present  machine 
in  part  payment  for  an  Empire. 

Our  latest  Catalog  No.  112,  free, 
on  request. 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co. 

Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Chicago,  I1L 
Portland,  Ore.  Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 


OVER  30,000 
SOLD  YEARLY 


JmReadyfortheJfasAOnceMore 

FOR  MONTHS  WE  HAVE  BEEN  CONSTANTLY  OVERSOLD  ON  THE 
Waterloo  Boy  Gasoline  Engines,  Farm  Tractors, 
Cream  Separators  and  Manure  Spreaders. 

Often  as  high  as  2,000  to  2,500  engines  behind  our  orders. 


This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  forcing  OUT  enlarged, 
factories  to  full  capacity  and  turning  out  2000  to  2500  and  more  complete  engines 
every  month.  We  have  just  completed  another  big  new  factory  which  GREATLY 
INCREASES  OUR  CAPACITY .  We  can  now  take  care  of  all  orders 

promptly  and  everybody  can  have  a  Waterloo  Boy 
this  season  who  wants  one  and  ORDERS  EARLY. 
The  Waterloo  Boy  has  earned,  its  great 

success  by  giving,  the  buyer  more  for  his  money  in  Power,  in 
Service  and  in  Satisfaction  than  any  other  engine  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Every  machine  backed  by  our  5 
Year  Guarantee. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate.  Catalog  Free. 
Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co., 
184  W.  3rd  Ave.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


uu.  uun  aj  is  giving  a  wav  eugiue  power! 

can  get  all  you  want— 13g  H.  P.  to  15  H.  P.— for  one 
month,  two  months  or  three  months  absolutely  free.  That’s 
the  way  1  sell  Galloway  Engines.  I  send  one  to  a  man  and  let 

him  try  it.  if  he  doesn't  want  to  keep  it.  be  ju«t  sends  it  back  and  1  pay  the  freight  chargee  both  ways,  to  ha  in' t  out  open**. 


Crn  fft  CaupH ?  Permanently  Guaranteed!  1 11  cat  $50  to  $300  off 

▼  ***  .pOUU  OdVCU,  anybody  s  prices  and  put  it  in  your  pocket.  And 

I’ll  give  you  theverybest  engine  on  the  market  today — THE  GREAT  GALLO¬ 
WAY — backed  by  my  ironclad  guarantee  of  permanent  satisfaction. 

IVGet  My  Special  1913  Proposition! 

may  get  one  of  these  great  engines  partly  or  entirely  without  cost  to  you. 
No  canvassing — no  soliciting.  I’ve  been  four  years  in  working  out  th's  amaz¬ 
ingly  generous  plan.  Write  today  for  full  particulars. 

Nnui  U/DITEI  You  can  make  use  of  this  power  right  now.  Send  a  postal — 
Iguron,  nun—  nnilt.  get  my  big  Engine  Book  and  my  Special  1913  Proposition — pick 
oat  the  engine  you  want  and  I’ll  ship  it  right  away.  Write  me  today  sure.  Address 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY.  President 

William  Galloway  Co 665  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  Engines  at  Chicago.  Kansas  City.  Council  Bluffs.  Minneapolis  and  Winnipeg.  125 


YOUR  TREE§  4-  AMERICAN^^  SA\V  MILL  =  BIG  PROFI1 


Here  are  the  prices  lumber  brought  in 
New  York  last  summer,  per  thousand 
feet: — birch,  $18  to  $55  ;  chestnut,  $19  to 
$57;  cypress.  $26  to  $60;  maple.  $18  to 
$50;  oak.  $25  to  $62;  pine,  $20  to  $42; 
spruce.  $22  to  $30.  Ten  16- foot  logs 
averaging  14  inches  thick  make  1000  feet 


of  lumber.  You  can  saw  it  for  $4  to  $5  per 
thousand  with  an  “American”  Saw  MilL 
Do  you  see  the  profits  ?  Look  over  your 
trees  and  see  what  you  have.  Ask  for  our 
new  book  No.  26  which  tells  the  whole 
story.  Do  it  now,  while  you  are  inter¬ 
ested.  Address  nearest  office. 


In  the  largest  mill  or  on  the  farm  the  American  is  recognized  as  Standard. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY 

Chicago_ Savannah  New  Orleans 


W  hen  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 

reply  and  a"  “  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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HICKORY  BARK-BEETLE ;  NUT  TREES. 

A  conference  to  consider  methods  of  con¬ 
trol  of  the  hickory  bark-beetle  tvas  held 
at  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Albany,  February  24.  By  invitation  of 
Commissioner  Huson,  representatives  of  the 
New  York  City  Park  Commissions,  Tree 
Planting  and  Nut  Growers’  Associations, 
etc.,  and  the  various  State  agencies  inter¬ 
ested  in  different  phases  of  the  subject, 
were  present. 

This  beetle  is  native,  and  does  more  or 
less  damage  in  many  sections  of  the  State 
yearly,  but  during  the  last#four  years  has 
become  very  destructive  around  New  York 
City,  in  Westchester  County  and  on  Dong 
Island,  and  the  indications  are  that  hick¬ 
ory  trees  in  that  section  soon  will  be  prac¬ 
tically  all  killed,  as  were  the  chestnuts 
by  the  blight,  unless  concerted  action  is 
taken  to  check  the  pest.  The  insect  passes 
the  Winter,  jn  both  larval  and  mature 
stages,  in  or  under  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
and  is  comparatively  easily  controlled  by 
cutting  the  badly  infested  trees  during  the 
Winter  or  early  Spring  months  and  burn¬ 
ing  the  bark  and  branches.  The  mature 
insect  appears  during  June,  feeds  upon 
the  leaf  stalks  and  eventually  enters  the 
bark,  disappearing  around  New  York  usu¬ 
ally  by  mid -August.  That  the  above  method 
will  control  the  pest  has  been  demonstrated 
in  at  least  three  instances  on  a  large  scale 
— in  New  Orleans,  Detroit,  and  Prospect 
Park,  Brooklyn.  In  Prospect  Park  six  or 
seven  hundred  badly  infested  trees  were 
cut  a  few  years  ago.  The  treatment  was 
radical,  but  effective ;  and  the  trouble  has 
not  been  noticeable  since.  This  in  part 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  park  is 
isolated  and  re-infestation  therefore  would 
be  slower  than  in  exposed  woodlands. 

Dr.  Felt,  State  Entomologist,  reported 
some  encouragement  from  the  application 
of  an  oily  material  to  trees  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  August,  the  theory  being  that  the 
material  entered  the  burrows  and  killed 
the  young  grubs  or  the  bettles  before 
eggs  were  laid.  This  treatment  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  practicable  only  in  efforts 
to  save  a  tree,  or  a  few  trees,  particu¬ 
larly  valuable  because  of  individuality  of 
location.  The  Hickory  bark-beetle  is 
closely  related  to  the  borers  which  do  so 
much  damage  to  fruit  trees.  Our  main  de¬ 
pendence  in  keeping  insects  in  general 
check,  the  birds,  unfortunately  cannot  be 
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relied  on  in  the  case  of  the  Hickory  beetle, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  abroad  but  little, 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
is  safe  under  the  hard  and  thick  bark  of 
the  tree. 

The  conference  adopted  a  resolution  ask¬ 
ing  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  bring  about  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  law 
relative  to  insect  pests,  with  particular 
reference  to  control  of  the  Hickory  bark- 
beetle,  and  thanking  him  for  his  interest 
and  the  calling  of  the  conference,  ltepre- 
sentatives  of  the  department  have  been 
sent  to  New  York  to  investigate.  The 
section  (304)  of  the  agricultural  law  which 
the  conference  felt  justified  in  asking  the 
commissioner  to  invoke  in  attempting  to 
control  the  outbreak  around  New  York 
reads  in  part  as  follows : 

“*  *  *  Nor  shall  any  person  know¬ 

ingly  or  willfully  keep  any  trees,  plants  or 
vines  affected  or  infested  with  the  con¬ 
tagious  disease  or  fungus  known  as  black 
knot  or  with  any  other  dangerously  in¬ 
jurious  fungous  growth,  or  any  tree,  shrub, 
plant  or  vine  infested  or  infected  with  or 
by  the  San  Jose  scale,  or  other  insect  pest 
or  fungous  disease  dangerously  injurious 
to  or  destructive  of  the  trees,  shrubs  or 
other  plants ;  every  such  tree,  shrub,  plant 
or  vine  shall  be  a  public  nuisance,  and  as 
such  shall  be  abated  and  no  damage  shall 
be  awarded  for  entering  upon  premises  upon 
which  there  are  trees,  shrubs,  plants  or 
vines  which  may  be  infected  with  yellows, 
little  peach  or  black  knot  or  infested  with 
San  Jose  scale  or  other  insect  pest,  for 
the  purpose  of  legally  inspecting  the  same, 
nor  shall  any  damage  be  awai'ded  for  the 
destruction  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  dr  his  duly  authorized  agents,  or 
representatives  of  such  trees,  shrubs,  plants 
or  vines  if  necessary  or  proper  to  suppress 
such  disease  or  pest,  if  done  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  article,  except 
as  otherwise  herein  provided.  *  *  •*” 

The  Northern  Nut  Growers’  Association 
was  represented  at  the  conference  by  its 
secretary,  W.  C.  Deming,  Westchester,  N.  Y. 
The  object  of  this  organization  is  to  en¬ 
courage  the  planting  and  cultivation  of 
nut  trees,  especially  our  natives,  and  to 
seek  out  the  best  types  or  individual  trees 
and  propagate  by  grafting.  Some  of  the 
members  are  engaged  in  cross-breeding, 
with  the  hope  and  good  prospect  of  pro¬ 
ducing  new  and  improved  varieties,  trees 
which  will  bear  larger  nuts,  nuts  of  better 
flavor  and  cracking  qualities,  etc.  The 
Persian  walnut  is  under  test  in  New  York 
and  other  Eastern  States,  on  its  own  roots 
and  grafted  on  the  Black  walnut,  and  at¬ 
tempts  are  being  made  to  find  or  breed 
pecans  which  will  thrive  in  the  Northern 
States.  These  are  but  hints  of  a  wide  field 
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for  progressive  and  creative  work,  and  al¬ 
ready  in  the  association’s  and  other  litera¬ 
ture  there  is  much  to  inspire  and  guide  the 
beginner. 

Perhaps  the  importance  of  nuts  as  food 
and  nut  trees  as  timber  is  not  generally 
realized.  The  hickories  and  Black  walnuts 
are  among  our  most  valuable  woods,  and  I 
believe  all  native  nut  trees  are  useful  com¬ 
mercially.  The  United  States  census  re¬ 
ports  the  1909  crop  of  nuts  as  62,328,000 
pounds,  about  58  per  cent,  larger  than  in 
1899.  Since  it  is  stated  that  almonds, 
pecans  and  Persian  walnuts  comprise  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  crop,  it  is  apparent  that 
a  large  part  of  the  production  of  wild  nuts 
— such  as  those  gathered  and  consumed  on 
farms,  is  not  included  ;  in  other  words,  the 
census  figures  probably  cover  only  nuts 
which  reach  the  market.  In  addition,  in 
1911  we  imported  nuts  to  the  value  of 
more  than  814,000,000,  and  importations 
are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  in  spite  of  increased  production 
of  cultivated  almonds  and  Persian  (Com¬ 
monly  called  English)  walnuts  in  California 
and  pecans  in  the  South. 

The  planting  of  nut  trees  should  appeal 
to  all.  How  much  of  wealth  and  beauty 
would  be  gained  by  setting  edible  nut  trees 
about  the  home  and  farm  and  in  parks 
and  other  public  grounds,  in  place  of  use¬ 
less  and  unattractive  species  that  too  often 
are  allowed  or  even  encouraged  to  grow. 
Such  trees  in  time  would  have  a  very  ma¬ 
terial  value.  Meat  is  sure  to  become 
scarcer  and  higher-priced  as  population  iu- 
creases  and  the  open  ranges  disappear;  and 
nuts  are  a  natural,  and  by  many  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  substitute.  Vegetarians 
regard  them  as  even  better  than  meat  in 
the  diet.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
farmers’  bulletins  332.  “Nuts  and  their 
Uses  as  Food,”  and  142,  “Principles  of 
Nutrition  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Food,” 
contain  full  information  on  this  subject. 

In  reforesting,  why  should  not  the  States 
include  a  considerable  proportion  of  nut 
trees,  which  have  a  double  usefulness,  in¬ 
stead  of  confining  plantings,  as  does  the 
New  York  Conservation  Commission,  to 
trees  valuable  only  for  wood?  If  you 
argue  that  they  are  slow  of  growth,  1 
answer  that  if  the  State  can  wait  20  to 
50  years  for  lumber  species,  it  well  can 
afford,  for  instance,  to  plant  Black  walnuts, 
which  after  the  age  of  10  to  20  years  (ac¬ 
cording  to  location  and  the  soil  ' in  which 
planted)  will  bear  nuts  year  after  year 
while  growing  into  merchantable  timber. 
An  objection  is  the  cost  of  seed  nuts  for 
extensive  plantings,  but  this  would  disap¬ 
pear  after  the  State  had  a  grove  or  two 
of  bearing  age.  Nor  is  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  nut  trees  are  slower  in  maturing 
than  species  more  generally  planted  for 
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shade,  ornament  or  woodlands  always  a 
valid  argument  for  their  neglect  by  indivi¬ 
duals.  The  number  of  “permanent  farm¬ 
ers" — men  who  expect  to  stay  on  the  farm, 
and  their  families  after  them,  and  manage 
accordingly — is  increasing ;  and  it  is  well 
for  the  country  that  those  who  robbed  the 
soil  and  denuded  the  woodlands  are  giv¬ 
ing  way  to  men  who  rationally  cultivate 
and  conserve  both.  The  young  and  middle- 
aged  can  reasonably  expect  to  harvest  of 
their  own  planting;  the  elders  may  derive 
satisfaction  from  their  legacy  to  posterity. 
We  gather  the  fruits  of  trees  planted  or 
spared  by  our  forefathers— and  mothers. 
As  we  value  our  heritage,  let  us  not  fail 
to  provide  generously  for  the  future. 
“Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give — 
good  measure,  pressed  down  and  shaken  to¬ 
gether,  and  running  over.” 

CHAKLES  B.  LOOMIS. 


“New  Ideas.” — Many  of  us  have*  read 
about  the  great  changes  that  are  taking 
place  among  the  people  of  Japan  and  China. 
One  would  think  to  read  reports  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  are  taking  up  modern  or  foreign  ideas 
of  dress  or  food.  The  facts  about  this  are 
stated  by  Consul  Dorsey  of  Shanghai : 
“In  Japan  at  the  seaports  one  frequently 
finds  native  men  dressed  in  foreign  fashion, 
occasionally  a  woman  so  attired,  and  for¬ 
eign-style  food  is  served  in  some  eating  es¬ 
tablishments  and  private  houses.  Last 
Summer  the  writer  went  for  a  walking  tour 
in  the  interior  of  the  country  and  day 
after  day  rarely  saw  a  foreign  garment  ex¬ 
cept  those  worn  by  some  chance  European. 
Food  was  entirely  Japanese  and  as  of  old, 
was  consumed  seated  on  the  floor,  with  the 
aid  of  chop  sticks.  Japan  has  been  ab¬ 
sorbing  and  practicing  foreign  ideas  for 
many  years,  but  only  a  few  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  have  to  any  extent  been  influenced 
In  their  diet  or  manner  of  dress.  The  de¬ 
gree  of  household  change  will  probably  be 
no  greater  in  China  than  in  Japan,  and 
one  should  not,  therefore,  look  for  a  largely 
increased  demand  for  foreign  foodstuffs  and 
kindred  products.”  Now  in  a  different  way 
much  the  same  idea  might  be  developed 
about  the  way  some  of  our  American  city 
people  regard  farmers  and  country  people. 
Take  a  man  born  and  raised  in  the  city — 
with  no  real  knowledge  of  farm  conditions. 
He  lives  about  the  most  narrow  life  one  can 
think  of — following  a  little  round  of  toil 
with  little  reading  except  a  daily  paper  and 
no  original  thought  whatever.  We  find  men 
of  this  type  saying  that  farmers  must  be 
all  getting  rich  and  with  more  conveniences 
than  they  know  what  to  do  with.  There 
is  only  one  cure  for  such  people — put 
them  out  on  a  farm  and  let  them  try  to 
make  a  living  at  farm  work. 
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John  Deere  Wagons 

No  other  implement  on  the  farm  is  used 
as  much  as  the  wagon.  Nothing  is  more 
abused.  Consequently  the  wagon  should 
have  the  quality  to  withstand  this  usage. 

John  Deere  Wagons  are  built  of  oak  and 
hickory — the  best  material  known  for 
wagon  making.  They  stand  up  under  the 
most  severe  tests,  and  give  the  satisfaction 
you  want. 

John  Deere  Ironclad  Wagons 

A  booklet  that  gives  you  valu¬ 
able  pointers  op  how  to  buy  a 
wagon,  and  other  interesting 
articles  that  you  should  know 
about.  See  lower  right  hand 
corner  of  ad.  and  see  how 
“to  get  the  books  you 
want.” 
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Dain  Hay 
Tools 


Use  Dain  Hay  Tools  and  put  up  your 
hay  quicker,  better  and  more  economically 
than  with  any  other  hay  tools. 

The  Dain  Hay  Loader  is  easy  to  oper¬ 
ate.  Simple  construction,  few  parts,  nothing 
to  get  out  of  order.  Material  and  work¬ 
manship  of  the  known  Dain  standard, 
proven  by  service  to  be  reliable  and  trust¬ 
worthy.  Ask  your  John  Deere  Dealer 
about  the  Dain  line. 

Dain  Hay  Loader  and  Side 
Delivery  Rake 

.these  tools  to  handle  your  hay  rapid¬ 
ly  and  economically.  Should  you 
*  want  information  about  other 
Dain  hay  tools,  tell  us  which 
tool  you  are  interested  in. 
Sec^lower  right  hand  cor¬ 
ner  of  ad.  how  “to  get 
the  books  you  want." 


John  Deere  Disc  Harrows  and  Corn  Planters 

This  spring  pressure  harrow  pulverizes  your  soil  thoroughly  and  puts  it  in 
condition  to  grow  the  biggest  crop  you  ever  raised.  The  extraordinary  flexi¬ 
bility  of  John  Deere  Disc  Harrows  due  to  spring  pressure,  insures  thorough  cul-  ^ 
tivation  of  your  entire  field.  It  leaves  small  middles  and  cuts  out  dead  furrows. 


John  Deere  Corn  Planters 

The  great  accuracy  of  drop  is  what  nat¬ 
urally  interests  you  most.  John  Deere 
Planters  give  the  highest  accuracy^, 
of  drop  attainable.  Repeated  tests  -35 
show  ten  to  fifteen  bushel  per  acre  in  favor 
of  accurate  planting.  You  profit  by  the 
increased  yield  due  to  perfect  stand,  by 
additional  years  of  service  and  freedom  from  break  down. 

Bigger  Crops  from  Better  Seed  Beds  and  More  and  Better  Corn 
Two  books  that  will  prove  a  great  help  to  you  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  your  land  for  seed,  and  the  planting  of  corn. 

These  books  contain  valuable  suggestions  by  men  who 
are  experienced  on  those  subjects.  “To  get  the  books 
you  want,”  see  lower  right  hand  corner  of  ad. 
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Davenport  Roller  Bearing  Steel  Wagons 


Reduces  the  draft;  makes  your  haul¬ 
ing  easy;  the  roller  bearings  do  that. 
Haul  larger  loads,  make  fewer  trips. 


&  A 


save  time.  Your  time  is  worth  money 
to  you. 

You  do  the  same  work  With  one 
horse  less;  if  you  now  use  three  horses 
you  will  only  need  two;  if  you  use  four, 
three  will  do  the  work. 


No  repair  bills  to  pay;  no  tires  to 
reset;  the  Davenport  Roller  Bearing 
Steel  Wagon  is  practically  everlasting. 
The  first  cost  is  the  only  cost. 

The  steel  spokes  don’t  pick  up  and 
carry  the  mud  like  wooden  spokes; 
they  cut  through  it. 

Ask  to  see  the  Davenport  wagon  at 
your  John  Deere  Dealer’s. 

When  The  Going  is  Hard 

Containing  twenty-six  articles 
wagons.  Tells  you  why  the  dish 
is  put  into  the  wooden  wheels 
and  other  things  you  should 
know  about.  It  is  interesting 
and  you’ll  like  it.  Lower  right  / 1 
hand  corner  of  ad.  tells  how 
“to  get  the  books  you  want 
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Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them  illustrates  and 
describes  the  most  complete  line  of  farm  implements  made. 
Tells  when  and  how  to  use  them  under  varying  conditions — 
answers  questions  about  farm  machinery  and  is  a  practical 
encyclopedia  for  the  farm.  It  is  worth  dollars  to  you. 
You  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it.  Write  today  for 
VBetter  Farm  Implements  and  Howto  Use  Them.” 
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John  Deere  Plow  Company,  Moline,  Ill. 
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Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 

DE 


R  C&  V  Triumph” 
Gasolene  Engines 

Popular  Farm  Power 

Develop  even  more  than  rated  horse¬ 
power.  Easily  started,  smooth-running, 
dependable.  Economical  in  use  of  fuel. 

Speed  easily  increased  or  decreased.  Best 
type  of  magneto  on  the  market.  Portable 
and  stationary  engines. 

Light 

Well  Built 
_  Durable 
Neat 

Compact 


R  &  V  “Triumph”  Engines  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  in  sizes  1  to  12-hp.,  with  the  hopper¬ 
cooling  system.  This  cooling  system  does 
away  with  tank,  pump,  piping  and  fittings, 
making  a  neat,  compact  engine  noted  for 
its  good  working  qualities.  No  air-cooled 
engine  troubles  to  contend  with. 


Letting  Gasolene  Do  It 

Tells  you  how  to  lessen  your  work 
every  day  of  the  week,  and  every 
Beason  of  the  year.  Get  this  book 
and  see  how  your  work  can  be 
made  easier,  at  the  s-me  time 
saving  you  money.  Lower  right 
hand  corner  of  ad.  tells  you  how 
‘to  get  the  books  you  want." 
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“  To  Get  the  Books  Y ouW ant’  * 

Write  to  us  at  once  stating  which  books 
you  want,  and  they  will  be  mailed  free. 
To  be  sure  that  you  get  a  copy  of  "Better 
Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them" 

ask  us  for  Package  No.  X  33 
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ALFALFA  IN  OHIO. 

A  reader  in  Massachusetts  sends  ns  a 
slipping  from  the  Painesville  (Ohio)  Tele¬ 
graph  giving  the  Alfalfa  experience  of  L. 
M.  Johnson.  We  print  part  of  it  below. 
This  incident  shows  how  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  of  this  sort  is  carried  about  the 
country  : 

‘•We  took  three  acres  of  our  best  land, 
plowed  and  cultivated  it  thoroughly,  put 
on  a  top  dressing  of  good  fertilizer  and 
the  first  week  in  June  sowed  20  pounds  of 
seed  to  the  acre,  which  in  the  course  of 
time  came  up  spindling  and  the  weeds  soon 
choked  it  out  and  it  was  gone.  About  this 
time  we  had  heard  about  Summer  Row¬ 
ing  the  land  and  sowing  the  Alfalfa  seed  in 
late  Summer,  so  we  harrowed,  killing'  the 
weeds  and  putting  the  land  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  shape,  so  far  as  cultivation  went.  Wq 
sowed  the  seed  the  last  of  August.  The 
Alfalfa  made  a  good  start  and  looked  as 
though  we  had  made  a  hit  this  time.  Spring 
came,  as  did  also  the  Alfalfa,  but  it  was; 
not  long  before  it  began  to  turn  yellow 
and  die  out.  The  seed  we  had  already 
used  had  been  inoculated  with  a  culture 
sent  us  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  We  had  read  of 
using  soil  obtained  from  around  Sweet 
clover  roots  to  inoculate  with,  but  I  thought 
that  looked  almost  as  foolish  as  the  piece 
of  cotton  sent  us  from  Washington,  by 
which  (they  claimed)  a  culture  could  be 
made  whereby  the  seed  could  be  inoculated. 
We  had  also  been  told  perhaps  our  soil 
needed  lime  to  sweeten  it,  so  we  plowed  and 
harrowed,  sowed  one  ton  of  caustic  lime 
to  the  acre  and  harrowed  some  more  and 
about  August  1,  we  went  toward  the  lake  to 
obtain  a  load  of  Sweet  clover  soil,  broad¬ 
cast  and  harrowed  it  in,  and  sowed  the 
seed  20  pounds  to  the  acre  for  the  third 
time.  It  came  up  and  gTew  fine  this  time 
and  the  following  Summer  we  cut  three 
crops  and  prepared  and  seeded  five  acrea 
more,  which  came  on  in  fine  shape  and 
kept  adding  to  it,  so  that  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1911  we  cut  four  crops  with  a 
yield  of  five  tons  per  acre  or  75  tons  on 
15  acres.  For  the  past  three  years  we 
have  fed  Alfalfa  almost  exclusively  to  our 
cows,  Summer  and  Winter.  It  is  very  rich 
in  protein  and  to  a  large  extent  takes  the 
place  of  wheat  bran  enabling  us  to  feed 
a  large  amount  of  cornmeal  without  much 
bran.  Alfalfa  grows  on  some  soils  with¬ 
out  any  special  preparation. 

“I  believe  Alfalfa  can  be  grown  on  nearly 
every  farm  in  Lake  county  by  first,  proper 
drainage ;  second,  lime ;  third,  thorough 
cultivation  ;  fourth,  inoculation  with  either 
Sweet  clover  soil  or  soil  from  an  old  Al¬ 
falfa  field.  I  would  advise  every  farmer 
to  try  a  half  acre  and  when  successful 
with  that  put  in  more.  I  believe  it  is  the 
best  feed  God  ever  provided  for  beast- 
and  at  the  present  time  it  is  being  used 
to  some  extent  for  human  food.  We  cut 
Alfalfa  when  about  one-third  of  the  plants 
begin  to  show  bloom  or  I  think  a,  better 
way  of  ascertaining  the  proper  time  is  to 
watch  for  the  buds  at  the  base  of  the 
plants  and  cut  when  they  put  forth  a  new 
growth.  This  new  growth  indicates  that 
the  plant  is  ready  to  make  another  crop. 
No  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  curing 
of  Alfalfa.  We  like  to  cut  on  a  bright 
morning,  follow  with  the  tedder  and  get 
it  into  cocks  in  the  afternoon.  Then  cov¬ 
ered  with  canvas  caps  54  inches  square  it 
Is  quite  safe  and  can  be  handled  according 
to  tlie  weather. 

“We  have  confined  the  feeding  of  Alfalfa 
to  our  milch  cows,  but  hope  soon  to  have 
acreage  enough  so  we  can  feed  more  or 
less  to  all  stock  on  the  farm.  Fed  in  small 
amounts  it  is  splendid  for  the  work  horse. 
Nothing  better  for  the  mares  and  foals, 
sheep  love  it  and  thrive  on  it ;  steers  when 
fed  Alfalfa  hay  in  connection  with  their 
grain  ration,  fatten  more  quickly,  more 
cheaply  and  better.  Hogs  like  Alfalfa  and 
when  turned  into  an  Alfalfa  pasture  have* 
been  known  to  make  GOO  pounds  pork  per 
acre.  The  brood  sow  does  well  on  early  cut 
Alfalfa  hay  with  an  ear  or  two  of  corn. 
For  poultry  in  Summer  it  is  valuable  to 
run  through  and  pick  green  food,  and  in 
Winter  they  like  to  pick  the  leaves  from 
the  hay.  Sometimes  Alfalfa  is  ground  into 
meal  and  fed  to  poultry  and  swine.  This 
is  all  right,  though  when  it  is  in  large 
supply  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  this  as  it 
is  cheaper  to  waste  part  of  the  stems  than 
to  grind  them  into  meal.  The  amount  of 
fertilizing  material  that  will  come  from 
an  acre  of  first-class  Alfalfa  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  worth  as  much  as  what  would 
be  bought  in  the  bag  for  $60.  Aside  from 
its  making  a  rich  manure,  it  being  a  clover 
has  the  power  through  the  growtli  of  bac¬ 
teria  on  its  roots  to  draw  nitrogen  from 
the  air.  Then  by  its  very  deep  ’  roots  it 
feeds  upon  the  lower  depths  of  the  soil 
and  draws  up  the  fertility  that  is  down 
there. 

“The  depth  of  its  roots  varies  from  three 
to  10  feet.  We  have  a  record  of  where 
roots  were  found  penetrating  through  crev¬ 
ices  in  the  roof  of  a  tunnel  129  feet  below 
the  surface  of  an  Alfalfa  field.  The  effect 
of  this  root  growth  and  decay  in  the  soil 
is  one  of  tlie  greatest  virtues  of  the  plant. 
The  normal  height  of  the  Alfalfa  plant  is 
three  feet.  It  has  been  known  to  grow 
to  a  height  of  10  feet.  There  are  reeordq 
of  Alfalfa  fields  70  years  old  and  from  that 
down  to  25.  Last  Summer  we  plowed  a 
piece  that  we  had  cut  from  for  five  years ; 
it  was  still  pretty  good  but  we  wanted  it 
better.  Had  a  good  crop  of  hay,  then 
potatoes  last  season  and  will  this  Summer 
follow  and  reseed  with  Alfalfa  in  August. 
We  top-dress  our  Alfalfa  field  as  far  as 
possible  with  stable  manure  in  the  Fall. 
I  wish  we  had  50  acres  of  Alfalfa  and 
that  every  farmer  in  Lake  County  would 
grow  it.” 


GASOLINE  AND  KEROSENE. 

It  Is  hard  to  say  just  what  are  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  gasoline  and  kerosene.  It 
depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  used.  There  are 
several  different  companies,  which  now 
manufacture  gasoline  engines,  which  are 
capable  of  being  run  by  either  kerosene  or 
gasoline.  Almost  any  good  gasoline  engine 
can  be  used  for  kerosene  after  a  few 
changes,  which  consist  in  providing  two 
supply  tanks  and  means  for  changing  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  some  sort  of  warm¬ 
ing  device  for  heating  the  air  used.  This 
is  sometimes  done  by  surrounding  the  ex¬ 
haust  pipe  by  a  small  chamber  and  then 
drawing  the  air  through  this  chamber. 
Also  a  means  of  supplying  water  to  the 
cylinder  is  used  on  the  larger  engines. 

In  the  report  of  the  traction  engines’ 
test  made  at  Winnipeg  last  year,  you  will 
find  some  very  interesting  data,  in  regards 
to  comparison  between  the  gasoline  trac¬ 
tor  and  kerosene  tractor.  These  tests 
were  made  under  the  supervision  of  capable 
engineers,  and  show  what  each  is  capable 
of  doing. 

Lbs.  per  Cost  fuel.  Ave- 


Fuel.  acre,  per  acre.  rage. 

Gasoline  .  17.98  50.1  49.62 

Gasoline  .  17.65  49.15 

Kerosene  .  28.71  51.6  48.3 

Kerosene  .  24.58  45.1 


Cost  of  gasoline,  19 %e.  per  gal. 

Cost  of  kerosene,  14y2c.  per  gal. 

Referring  to  the  forgoing  data  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  difference  in  cost  per  acre, 
using  the  two  fuels,  is  less  than  one  cent. 
The  saving  resulting  from  the  use  of  kero¬ 
sene  over  gasoline  depends  entirely  upon 
tho  relative  prices  of  the  two  fuels.  The 
price  of  gasoline  is  steadily  rising,  and 
kerosene  following  behind,  and  if  the  two 
continue  to  rise,  we  will  be  forced  to  look 
for  some  other  cheaper  fuel.  As  it  is,  we 
doubt  if  there  is  much  saving  by  the  use 
of  kerosene  in  the  small  farm  engine.  The 
chief  objections  to  its  use  are  loss  of  time 
in  starting  the  engine — it  being  difficult 
to  vaporize  kerosene,  and  for  this  reason 
they  must  be  started  on  gasoline  and  then 
switched  to  the  other. 

Kerosene  is  not  so  fully  consumed  in  the 
process  of  combustion  and  hence  a  heavier 
deposit  of  carbon  is  left  in  the  cylinder,  on 
the  spark  plug  and  piston  rings.  The  odor 
of  kerosene  is  offensive  which  would  be 
objectionable  in  a  closed  room,  or  around 
a  dairy.  With  flic  larger  engines  there 
is  no  doubt  a  big  saving  by  using  kerosene.. 
But  with  the  smaller  engines,  taking  into 
consideration  the  present  price  of  gaso¬ 
line,  the  difficulty  in  starting  a  kerosene 
engine  and  the  necessary  extra  appliances, 
we  do  not  consider  it  much  of  a  saving, 
especially  for  farm  uses  where  the  engine 
is  run  for  a  short  time  only.  Nevertheless, 
we  believe  that  in  the  near  future  we  will 
be  forced  to  use  the  cheaper  fuel. 

M.  A.  RAYMOND  KELLEY. 

Assistant  in  Agronomy. 

•  Mo.  Exp.  Station. 


Working  the  Stallion. 

A  simpler  appliance  than  the  “war- 
bridle”  and  one  that  I  have  found  to  be 
effectual  in  every  case  where  tried,  is  the 
“jockey  cord,”  or  third  rein,  a  light  rope, 
(%-inch  is  a  good  size)  snapped  to  the 
inner  ring  of  the  stallion's  bit,  passed 
over  his  neck  a  little  back  of  his  ears, 
through  the  outer  ring  of  the  bit  and  run¬ 
ning  back  to  the  driver’s  hand.  With  this 
arrangement,  and  the  stick  described  by 
.1.  Grant  Morse  on  page  333,  one  man  can 
hitch  a  stallion,  or  any  other  animal, 
kicker  or  biter,  that  he  wishes  to  work 
alongside  of  a  horse.  I  also  use  it  on 
colts  when  introducing  them  to  automobiles 
and  steam  or  trolley  cars.  After  the  stal¬ 
lion  gets  settled  to  working  quietly,  the 
stick  and  cord  may  be  removed  and  hung 
onto  the  liaine  ring — but  never  hitch  him 
with  another  horse  without  having  both 
at  hand  to  put  on  him  if  needed.  For  con¬ 
trolling  a  stallion,  or  spirited  horse  out 
of  harness,  I  prefer  the  stallion  bridle  in 
use  in  these  parts,  to  the  “war  bridle.” 
This  is  simply  a  %-inch  cotton  rope  of 
any  length  desired,  a  good  bit  and  a  small 
pulley.  To  the  off-side  ring  of  the  bit 
fasten  a  piece  of  the  rope  long  enough  to 
pass  over  the  top  of  the  head  of  the  horse 
and  to  the  end  fasten  a  small  pulley 
about  three  or  four  inches  below  the  base 
of  the  ear ;  fasten  one  end  of  the  lead 
rope  to  the  near  side  ring  of  the  bit,  pass 
through  the  pulley,  then  back  through  the 
bit  ring,  and  just  below  it  tie  in  a  large 
ring  to  keep  the  bit  up  to  its  place.  Loop 
the  end  of  the  lead  into  a  largo  knot  or, 
without  it,  there  is  danger  of  so  small  a 
rope  slipping  out  of  one’s  grasp.  For  con¬ 
trolling  a  horse  that  is  difficult  to  shoe, 
or  for  minor  surgical  operations  such  a 
bridle  is  much  better  than  a  “twitch”  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  horse’s  upper  lip,  but  in 
using  it  always  keep  in  mind  Mr.  Morse’s 
timely  injunction :  “Don’t  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  make  the  horse  think  he  is 
going  to  be  killed.” 

Mr.  Morse  says  “I  do  not  believe  that 
your  men  will  make  a  success  of  the  job 
if  they  are  at  all  afraid  of  their  horse.” 
Some  of  the  best  horsemen  among  my  ac¬ 
quaintances  frankly  confess  to  (an  intelli¬ 
gent)  fear  of  horses;  but  their  “fear  is 
counterbalanced  by  a  spirit  of  determina¬ 
tion  and  persevering  ingenuity.”  They 
study  the  disposition  of  the  horse,  and 
when  they  find  that  one  plan  or  system 
won’t  control  him  they  set  their  wits  to 
work  to  devise  another.  While  the  human 
desire  to  “win  out”  is  unquestionably  a 
potent  element  in  the  makeup  of  tlie  suc¬ 
cessful  horseman,  I  believe  that  love  for 
the  horse  is  the  most  effectual.  Severity 
sometimes  seems  to  be  necessary,  but,  after 
a  hard  lesson,  a  lump  of  sugar  or  an  apple 
given  to  a  horse  is  better  for  the  horse 
(and  for  the  man  too)  than  all  the  ana¬ 
themas  one  could  utter  during  a  lifetime. 

While  the  stallion  is  likely  to  be  more 
tractable  when  worked  with  a  mare  than 
with  a  gelding,  I  have  abandoned  the  prac¬ 
tice  for  the  reason  that  it  Is  likely  to  spoil 
the  temper  of  the  mare,  if  she  has  any 
“spirit.”  I  have  also  found  that  the  stal¬ 
lion  has  very  i>osltive  preferences,  and  dis¬ 
likes.  for  different  geldings,  and  so  think 
it  advisable  to  consult  his  “tastes”  in  the 
matter  by  working  him  with  the  geldings 
that  are  least  objectionable  to  him. 

New  York.  i.  s.  albuight. 
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The  Novo  Engine  is 
Better  than  TWO 
Extra  Horses 

Does  more  work,  does  it 
quicker  and  cheaper,  costs  less 
than  half  as  much.  You  can 
run  the  Novo  Engine  in  zero 
weather  because  it  is  guaran¬ 
teed  against  freezing  damage. 
It’s  the  lightest  engine  for 
power  developed  —  making  it 
easy  to  draw  to  any  part  of 
the  farm  —  and  it  is  so  simple 
no  one  hesitates  to  run  it. 

Made  in  eight  met;  1  to  15  b.  p. 

Send  for  Novo  Catalog 

so  you  can  get  all  the  details 
we  haven’t  room  for  here. 

MO  VO  ENGINE  CO. 

0LABENCE  E.  BEMENT,  Boc’y  and  Qen’l  Mgr. 

211  Willow  St.,  Lanalng,  Mich. 
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waterFOR 

NOTHING 


WHY  PAY  FOR  CASOUNE 
WHEN  WIND  IS  FREEI 
Cm  •  Biff,  He»Ty,  Powwfol, 
Light  Running,  Doable  Geared 


SAMSON 

WIND  MILL 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

Wo  mUo  build  Ideal  Feed 
Mill*,  Pump  Jacks,  Hand 
Grinding  Mill*  f®»  Poultry  Rai*. 
ers.  Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage 
Cutters  and  Brass  Candle  Sticks 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
188  Samson  Arenue  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 


FARM  FENCE 


41  INCHES  HIGH 

100  other  styles  of 
Farm,  Poultry  and 
Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  save-the- 
dealer’s-profit-prices.  Our 
large  catalog  is  free. 


’’KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  2J0  Mancie,  l«t 


21 

CENTS 
A  ROD 


galvaNIZED 
"SELF-RAISING  GATES 

Are  filled  with  extra  heavy  Peerless 
Fencing  of  close  woven  all  No.  9  wire- 
strong  enough  to  turn  the  heaviest  animal 
— close  enough  to  hold  small  pigs. 

Perfectly  adjustable,  never  sags  out  of 
shape  or  drags  on  the  ground  and  fitted 
with  a  double  latch.  No  chains,  springs,  or 
other  toggle  to  give  out  and  make  trouble. 

Think  of  the  work  saved  by  the  self- 
raising  feature — do  a  little  figuring — see  if 
it  pays  to  put  up  with  old  style,  cumber¬ 
some,  inefficient  gates. 

Send  for  our  complete  Fence  and  Gate 
catalog  which  fully  describes  this  new 
style. 

Peerless 
Wire 
Fence 
Co. 


[215  Mich  St 

Adrian,  Mich. 


=Mmi 


^i’U  save  you  big  money  on  your  farm  gates.  My  new  catalog  quotes  such 
astonishingly  low  prices  on  CAN'T-SAG  GATES  AND  GATE  STEELS  that  you  simply 
”*  l‘“”J  41  “*  J  *'  My  FREIGHT  PAID  PRIORS  are  half  what  others 


'can't  afford  to  build  another  clumsy,  all  wood  gat©, 
charge  for  nhort-lived  steel,  wire  and  gas  pipe  gates. 

30  Days9  Free  Trial— 5  Year  Guarantee 

i 

l  When  you  get  this  book  you  can  either  select  complete  CAN’T-SAG  GATES.  Ready  to  hang,  any  hei 
k  any  length— painted  or  unpainted  or  it  you  prefer  you  can  order  just  the  GATE  STEELS  [wfiich  inc! 
ffil  Sand  for  FREE  Gate  Cataloe  Todav  everything  bl?t  -With  these  y 


Last  5  Times  as  Long 


YourLast  Service 

T0TH.EottP 


*  Llv  L/llvil  l  Vsl  l  Jr 

The  last  and  only  service  you  can  render  to 
those  who  have  gone  before  is  to  beautify 
and  protect  their  last  resting  place. 

Republic  Fence  and  Entrance  Arch 
for  cemeteries,  protect  the  sacred  ground  per- 
manently  and  add  much  to  its  attractiveness. 

Built  o!  heavy  high-grade  materials  in  various 
designs.  Costs  less  than  wood  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 

Special  prices  to  Churches  and 
Cemetery  Associations.  Write  for 
Free  Illustrated  Catalog  giving  full 
information. 

REPUBLIC  FENCE 
G  GATE  CO.. 

34  Republic  Street 
North  Chicago,  Ill. 


Fence  Buyers 
ANSWER 
This  Little  “Ad 


I  1 1  l|  i,  .I.  * 

CODV‘ucin^'prGet  °ur  n°  £  c<? ' 

One  cent  saves  you  many  dollars,  hew 

Send  postal  for  Empire  Fence  Book,  CS^/ree  CE 

now — compare  quality  and  prices,  then**  st*ei 

buy  where  you  get  best  offer.  We  guarantee  ~ 

Biggest  Savings  on  Highest  Quality  Fence  Direct  From 
Factory,  Freight  Prepaid.  23  Styles  to  Select  From 

All  Big  No.  9  Wires,  rust  proof,  pig  tight,  stock  strong.  Open  Hearth  steel,  heavily 
galvanized.  Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fence  till  you  ger  our  prices.  Write  now  Postal  will  do. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  COMPANY,  23  E.  Maunee  Street,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 
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March  22, 


DITCHING  WITH  POWER  MACHINE. 

M.  K.,  Painesville,  0. — Can  you  give  me 
any  information  as  to  how  satisfactorily 
tile  draining  is  being  done  with  gasoline 
traction  ditchers?  What  is  the  cost  per 
acre  as  compared  with  doing  it  the  old 
way  by  hand?  What  is  a  reasonable  price 
to  pay  to  have  clay  loam,  clay  subsoil 
ditched  three  feet  about  30  feet  apart, 
three-inch  or  3%  -inch  drains,  job  com¬ 
plete?  Field  nearly  level  all  in  one  piece. 

Ans.^As  the  price  and  quality  of 
labor  in  relation  to  work  and  results 
vary  in  one  section  of  country  from 
that  of  another  it  is  difficult  to  give 
specific  data  which  is  applicable  to  all 
places  and  conditions.  Steam  and  gaso¬ 
line  traction  ditchers  are  a  success. 
There  surely  is  a  call  and  place  for 
them  and  the  field  is  large  and  still 
growing.  Occasionally  water  and  coal 
are  difficult  to  obtain,  and  the  drawing 
of  same  necessitates  extra  labor  and 
cost ;  therefore  gasoline  power  is  usu¬ 
ally  preferred.  Whether  or  not  power 
ditchers  are  highly  profitable,  doubtless 
more  depends  on  the  man  and  conditions 
than  on  the  machine.  Power  ditchers 
of  ordinary  sizes  vary  in  weight  from 
five  to  seven  tons  and  range  in  cost  from 
$1,200  to  $3,000.  Owing  to  the  neces¬ 
sary  weight  the  round  drive-wheel  quick¬ 
ly  mires  on  soft,  unstable  ground.  For 
such  conditions  the  apron  (caterpillar) 
traction  gives  satisfaction.  Apron  trac¬ 
tion  adds  approximately  a  ton  in  weight 
and  $200  in  price.  There  are  several 
makes  of  power  ditchers.  They  are 
strong  and  well  built.  Their  greatest 
hindrances  are  poor  handling,  stones  and 
unstable  ground. 

The  daily  cost  of  operating,  not  count¬ 
ing  breakage,  varies  from  $4  to  $8  and 
trenching  from  20  to  100  rods.  With  a 
power  ditcher  and  men  at  hand  the 
drainage  work  can  go  forward  continu¬ 
ously  and  independent  of  farm  work, 
while  with  a  horse  power  machine  the 
drainage  operation  must  necessarily  be 
a  secondary  matter  when  farm  work  and 
crops  demand  the  attention  of  men  and 
horses.  Horse  power  ditchers  do  not 
trench  deep  nor  wide  enough.  Power 
ditchers  in  competent  hands  and  favor¬ 
able  conditions  are  profitable  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  all  concerned. 

As  to  comparative  cost  of  trenching 
with  power  or  horse  power  ditchers  the 
former  usually  costs  double  or  more 
than  the  latter.  This  must  necessarily 
be  the  case  owing  to  the  great  initial 
cost,  together  with  cost  of  operator, 
fuel,  breakage,  oil  and  upkeep  of  the 
former  over  that  of  the  latter.  All 
hand  trenching  probably  costs  double  to 
treble  or  more  than  power.  Or  to  state 
comparative  costs  of  all  hand  power 
or  horse  power  trenching  per  rod  and 
30  inches  deep  the  cost  would  range 
respectivey  around  25  to  60  cents,  15  to 
30  and  five  to  10..  Under  favorable 
conditions  on  clay  land,  laterals  30  feet 
apart  (1,452  feet  or  88  rods  of  drain 
per  acre),  three  feet  deep,  three-inch 
tile,  hired  power  trenching  ought  not 
to  exceed  25  cents  per  rod.  Or  for 
trenching  $22,  1,452  feet  of  three-inch 
vitrified  tile  at  $15  per  1,000  feet  would 
cost  $21.78.  Add  five  cents  per  rod  for 
laying  tile  and  backfilling,  all  totaling 
$48.18  per  acre,  or  .547  plus  per  rod, 
and  $2,409  for  50  acres.  Under  same 
conditions,  if  laterals  were  placed  40 
feet  apart  (1,089  feet  or  66  rods  per 
acre),  1,089  feet  of  four-inch  tile  at 
$20,  costing  $21.78,  trenching  $16.50, 
and  backfilling  $3.30,  totaling  $41.58  per 
acre,  or  63  cents  per  rod  and  $20.79  for 
50  acres,  a  saving  of  $6.60  per  acre  or 
$3.30  on  the  area  would  result.  For 
Ohio  prices  on  tile  are  a  little  high. 

For  both  the  aeration  and  drainage  of 
the  soil  four-inch  tile  has  33y§  increase 
over  three-inch  tile.  Which  is  better, 
four-inch  tile  40  feet  apart,  three  feet 
deep  or  three-inch  tile  30  feet  apart, 
same  depth,  should  be  determined  by 
the  owner  and  crops  grown.  For  in¬ 
tensive  agriculture  the  drains  should  be 
placed  closer  than  for  general  farm¬ 
ing.  For  nurserv  work  laterals  30  feet 
apart  will  give  quicker  and  more  satis¬ 
factory  results.  Power  ditchers  have 
one  valuable  advantage  over  horse 
power  machines  in  the  fact  that  at  one 
passage  over  the  ground  a  complete 
trench  can  be  cut.  By  an  adjustable 
sight  gauge  on  machine  and  a  line  of 
stakes  and  cross-arms  set  ahead  of  ma¬ 
chine,  any  grade,  however  slight  or 
heavy,  can  be  cut,  if  the  machine  is 
skillfully  handled,  regardless  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  ground.  There  is  no  after 
“fussing”  except  to  remove  loose  crumbs 
of  dirt  that  may  fall  back.  The  bottom 
of  trench  is  left  true  to  grade,  well 
rounded  and  ready  to  receive  the  tile  of 
any  ordinary  size.  T.  e.  martin. 


THE  RURAL* 

!  THE  “  RECALL”  BY  POSTAGE  STAMP. 

Some  time  since  I  wrote  the  editor 
of  a  western  farm  paper  asking  him 
to  discontinue  my  subscription  to  his 
paper,  intimating  that  I  did  not  care 
to  lend  my  support  to  a  paper  that  lost 
sight  entirely  of  the  marketing  end  of 
farming.  It  seems  that  myself  and  a 
few  other  farmers  who  are  getting  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  third  of  a  dollar  that 
falls  to  our  share,  are  fools  or  some 
thing  of  that  kind;  at  least  the  editor 
of  the  paper  in  question  insinuates  quite 
plainly  that  that  is  what  we  are  if  I 
am  able  to  understand  plain  English. 
I  asked  him  what  was  the  use  of  rais¬ 
ing  more  than  we  could  sell  at  profit? 
You  will  note  what  he  says  in  reply  in 
the  copy  of  his  letter  which  I  enclose, 
See  page  436.  I  did  not  discontinue 
my  subscription  because  he  advocates 
better  farming  and  bigger  crops  but  be¬ 
cause  he  advocates  nothing  else  and  also 
because  of  his  stand  on  the  parcel  post 
matter.  When  legislation  is  proposed 
that  will  enable  farmers  to  get  a  little 
better  prices  for  their  crops,  a  certain 
class  of  people  jump  and  shout  until 
they  are  black  in  the  face  for  fear  such 
legislation  will  mean  that  they  will  have 
to  pay  a  little  more  for  a  few  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  They  appear  to  be 
obsessed  with  the  idea  that  the  farmer’s 
life  is  just  one  grand  sweet  song,  and 
all  he  needs  to  do  is  press  a  button  and 
the  corn  and  wheat  will  grow  big  and 
fill  his  bins. 

If  a  manufacturer  would  deliberately 
set  out  to  produce  more  than  he  could 
sell,  he  would  be  laughed  at  and  called 
various  kinds  of  a  fool,  yet  that  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  a  good  many  of  the  farm¬ 
ers’  kind  and  loving  friends  would  have 
him  do.  If  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  would  absolutely 
forget  the  producing  end  of  farming 
and  devote  five  years  to  the  building  up 
of  a  marketing  system  that  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  glutting  of  one  market  while 
a  shortage  exists  at  another,  often  not 
far  away,  more  would  be  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  permanently  lowering  the 
high  cost  of  living  than  can  be  brought 
about  by  trust  busting,  and  costly  in¬ 
vestigations  that  never  seem  to  get  any¬ 
where  with  anything,  in  a  hundred 
years,  or  in  a  thousand  years.  The  de¬ 
partment’s  reports  apparently  are  of  no 
earthly  use  to  anyone  but  commission 
merchants.  Consumers  in  town,  not  be¬ 
ing  directly  interested  in  farming,  will 
believe  any  kind  of  guff  the  dealer  sees 
fit  to  tell  them  about  short  crops,  and 
pay  the  high  prices  asked  without  ques¬ 
tion.  If  they  knew  what  the  grower 
received  prices  would  tumble,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  merchants  to  main¬ 
tain  them.  No  one  thinks  for  a  moment 
that  it  costs  twice  -or  three  times  as 
much  to  sell  crops  as  it  does  to  grow 
them,  yet  the  prices  asked  in  the  city 
show  even  more  disparity  than  that.  Cut 
out  the  useless  middlemen,  buy  in  quan¬ 
tities  when  the  price  justifies  it,  clamor 
for  lower  rates  by  parcel  post,  cooperate 
and  last  but  by  no  means  least,  don’t 
be  greedy  yourself,  for  after  all  greed 
is  the  real  underlying  cause  of  the  high 
cost  of  living.  Some  of  us  don’t  like  to 
admit  it,  but  it  is  true  just  the  same. 
If  some  one  gets  money  for  which  he 
makes  no  adequate  return,  others  are 
poorer  by  just  that  amount;  the  fact 
that  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand  may 
have  contributed  makes  no  difference. 
Charging  more  for  a  service  than  it  is 
worth  is  extortion,  and  extortion  is  rob¬ 
bery.  ROBERT  RINKER. 

Nebraska. 


NEW-YORKEH 


Dr.  Crabbe  had  almost  succeeded  in 
dismissing  Mrs.  Gassoway,  when  she 
stopped  in  the  doorway,  exclaiming, 
“Why,  doctor,  you  didn’t  look  to  see  if 
my  tongue  was  coated.”  “I  know  it 
isn't,”  said  the  doctor,  wearily.  “You 
never  find  grass  on  a  race  track.” — 
Judge. 

Mother  ^  (after  relating  pathetic 
story)  :  “Now,  Reggie,  wouldn’t  you 
like  to  give  your  bunny  to  that  poor 
little  boy  you  saw  to-day  who  hasn’t 
any  father?”  Reggie  (clutching  rabbit)  : 
Couldn’t  we  give  him  father  instead?” 
— Tit-Bits. 

“Do  I  make  myself  plain?”  inquired 
the  suffragette,  who  was  more  conspicu¬ 
ous  for  pithiness  than  pulchritude. 
“Never  mind  tryin’  lady;  it’s  been  done 
for  you,”  sang  out  a  little  man  in  the 
audience. — Credit  Lost. 


What  you  want 
When  you  want  it 


No  farmer  wants  to 
buy  a  flash  in  the  pan, 
the  kind  of  fertilizer 
that  starts  and  stops,  or 
the  kind  that  begins  to 
work  next  year.  What 
he  wants  for  his  crop  is 
a  supply  of  plant  food 
that  once  applied  in 
the  right  amount  and  form  will  feed  the 
crop  from  seed  to  harvest.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  being  available  at  the  start, 
or  available  at  the  finish,  but  being  avail¬ 
able  all  the  way  through. 

The  A.  A.  C.  Fertilizers  are  made  that 
way,  timed,  to  be  available  at  each  stage 
of  the  growing  season. 

We  have  a  number  of  factories,  all  located 
at  convenient  points,  and  wherever  you  live,  we 
can  reach  you  with  the  right  fertilizers,  the 
right  service,  and  the  right  price.  Write  today 
for  copy  of  “Plant  Food,”  a  practical  hand  book 
on  fertility.  No  advertising  in  it;  sent  without 
cost,  while  this  edition  lasts. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 
Liberal  terms  and  goods  that  sell.  It  pays  to 
sell  our  fertilizers  as  well  as  use  them.  Ask  for 
agency  proposition. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 


Maker*  of  brands  with  fifty  years  of  quality  and  results  behind  them. 

925  Rose  Bldg.,  Cleveland.  5  Rector  St.,  New  York. 

Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  132  Lewis  Street,  Buffalo. 


1230  2nd 


$10,000.00 
Guarantee  ProtectsYou 

If  this  Hertzler  &  Zook  Grain  Drill  does  not  satisfy 
you  in  every  way  and  wefail  to  return  your  money 
in  full  and  pay  freight  both  ways,  we  forfeit  a  $10,000 
local  bond  which  our  bankers  hold  to  protect  you. 
Mustn’t  we  be  mighty  sure  that  ours  is  the  best 
all-round  drill  on  the  market,  or  would  we  dare 
backit  up  with  a  $10,000  bond?  The  matter  is  all 
one-sided  in  yourfavoi — you  can’t  possibly  lose. 
We  pay  freight  and  send  you  the 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Grain  Drill 

Oil  30  Days*  Free  Trial 

If  it  satisfies  you,  keep  it  at  our  low  price.  If  it 
doesn’t,  ship  it  back  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  all  your  money  or  forfeit  $10,000  —  our 
bankers  hold  it  for  you.  This  drill  sows  all  kinds 
of  grain,  seed  or  fertilizer  accurately  Built  for 
hard  work.  High,  broad-tire  wheels  lighten  draft. 
Large  capacity  .grain  box.  We  also  make  a  low- 
down  and  plain  seed  drill.  We  sell  direct  from 
factory— save  you  $20  to  $50  dealer’s  profits.  Write 
for  catalog,  our  $10,000  guarantee  and  low  prices. 
Specialofferto  every  body  whoanswers  right  away. 
HERTZLER  *  ZOOK  CO.,  Box  ioo,  Belleville,  Pa. 


SKIPPED  HILLS  RAISE 
NO  POTATOES 

Every  hill  you  miss  in  planting  ^ 


means  money  lost  out 
your  pocket.  No  ma¬ 
chine  can  plant  per¬ 
fectly  unless  there 
is  hand  cor¬ 
rection  of 


of 


YOUR  APPLES 

WILL  NET  YOU 
MORE  MONEY 

After  you  have  installed 
Monarch  Hydraulic  Cider 
Press.  We  are  the  largest 
mfrs.  of  presses,  apple- 
butter  cookers,  evapora¬ 
tors,  etc.,  in  the  country. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co., 

Ltd. Box  103,York,Pa. 


Ask  for  our 
free  1913 
Catalog, 
telling 
why. 


A 

seed 
piece  in 
every  space 
.  and  one  only.  No 
pickers  used — no  in¬ 
jury  to  seed.  Perfect 
placing  of  seed  and  uniform 
spacing.  Can’t  you  see  that 
it  must  pay  for  itself  ? 
Write  for  new  bookler, 
"  ioo  per  cent  potato 
planting."'*! e  make  full 
line  Potato  Machines, 
Garden  Tools,  Sprayers, 
etc. 

BATEMAN  M'F'G  CO. 
Box  1025  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Agents  wanted-i  •'aimers’  Directory,  Account  Book.  Ex¬ 
clusive  home  territory.  Easy  seller.  Big  inducements. 
Particulars  free.  Write.  NAYLOR,  943,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


Or  money  back  if  mating  out 
or  deterioration  occurs  in 

INGOT  iron  roofing 

at  any  time  within  30  years  of  purchase.  No 
painting  or  repairs  necessary.  Our  indemnity 
bond  protects  you.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary 
roofing.  Easy  to  put  on.  Eire-proof; 

1  storm-proof;  lightning-proof  and 
time-proof.  Look  for  trade-mark. 
Write  for  big  Illustrated  book  FREE. 

Th  e  American  Iron  Roofinii  Co. 
Stu.  I>,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


1 90.84%  pirne 


Make  Your  Own  Drain  Tile 


THE  FARMERS'  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE 

Makes  tile  3  to  8  inches  in  diam.,  1214  inches  long.  One  man  or  boy  operates  it  by  hand 
or  power.  500  tile  per  day  by  hand,  1,200  by  power.  Tile  thoroughly  cured  by  patent 
process.  No  tamping  or  use  of  pallets.  This  machine  and  tile  used  by  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  6,000  farmers  have 
doubled  the  yield  of  land  by  underdrainage,  and  saved  75%  of  cost  by  using  our  Machine. 
You  can  do  the  same.  Save  cost  of  hauling  and  breaking.  Make  perfect 
tile  $3  to  $5  per  thousand.  MACHINE  SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
TO  YOU.  TEN  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL.  SEND  NOW  for  36-page  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Tells  you  about  great  benefits  of  underdrainage,  how  to  take 
levels  and  get  grades,  make  and  lay  your  tile  at  low  cost. 


FARMERS'  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE  CO., 


Box  664  .  ST.  JOHNS.  MICH. 


1913. 
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TTHK  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  GOOD  FAMILY  COW. 

This  cow  (Fig.  142)  is  not  a  world’s 
champion,  or  even  registered  as  the  last 
in  a  long  line  of  pedigreed  ancestors, 
but  simply  a  type  of  a  class  of  animals 
that  wherever  kept  properly  and  fed  and 
cared  for  as  they  easily  can  be  are 
doing  grand  work  in  furnishing  at  least 
a  partial  solution  to  that  question  of 
importance  which  is  now  demanding  the 
close  attention,  not  only  of  most  com¬ 
mon  people,,  but  of  statesmen  and  rulers 
as  well — that  is,  the  feeding  and  cloth¬ 
ing  of  human  beings.  She  is  jnst  a 
medium-sized  “yaller”  cow,  raised  in  a 
herd  of  stock  cattle  in  the  foot-hill 
region  of  California,  and  showing  so 
much  of  the  three-cornered  Jersey  type 
that  the  butcher  who  was  buying  others 
from  the  bunch  did  not  want  her,  so  she 
was  finally  picked  out  as  being  about  as 
good  a  milker  as  any  buyers  had  seen. 
She  has  just  freshened  for  probably  the 
third  time,  and  may  be  said  to  be  just 
approaching  her  prime.  On  dry  Alfalfa 
hay  and  a  few  pounds  of  rolled  barley 
she  is  now  yielding  from  30  to  40  pounds 
of  milk  every  24  hours,  from  which  is 


at  least  once  a  month  or  oftener,  testing 
it  for  butter  fat  so  as  to  know  at  least 
very  nearly  just  how  good  or  how  poor 
each  individual  is,  or  which  one  pays 
and  which  does  not.  Aside  from  the 
natural  yellow  color,  the  product  of  this 
one  cow  was  no  better  than  many  other 
kinds  of  truck  which  may  be  at  times 
used  to  grease  dry  bread.  But  the  fact 
that  it  was  ordered  for  weeks  ahead  by 
pleased  and  particular  users  in  a  town 
of  less  than  2,000  people,  and  paid  for 
at  better  than  creamery  prices,  in  direct 
competition  with  some  of  the  best  brands 
of  California  creamery  stock,  all  of  them 
scoring  90  per  cent,  or  better,  shows  that 
there  are  still  a  few  persons  left  who 
hanker  for  butter  such  as  “mother  made.” 
The  writer  has  at  last  crossed  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  this  continent,  mostly  in  the 
United  States.  He  has  been  more  than 
60  years  about  it,  but  he  “got  there”  at 
last.  This  was  because  he  tarried  in 
many  places  along  the  way,  to  make  and 
.  sample  many  tons  of  what  was  at  least 
known  on  the  market  as  butter.  And 
on  all  that  long  journey,  and  in  all  of 
those  many  stopping  places  he  has  never 
found  a  place  yet  where  there  was  enough 
real  good,  clean,  fresh  dairy  butter  to 
fill  the  demand.  Even  when  the  stores 
took  butter  in  trade,  at  10  cents  a  pound 
or  less,  certain  private  dairies  had  a 
steady  market  for  their  goods  at  25 
cents  a  pound  the  year  round.  Perhaps 


At  -A-CS 


A  GOOD  CALIFORNIA  COW,  Fig.  142- 


churned  over  two  pounds  of  butter  daily 
In  addition  to  this,  three  full  pints  of 
the  rich,  pure  milk  are  sold  every  day, 
which  at  present  prices  must  go  a  long 
way  towards  paying  for  what  feed  she 
consumes.  Without  any  artificial  color 
her  butter  is  fully  as  yellow  as  the  best 
creamery  brand,  and  is  sold  at  creamery 
price,  or  more;  in  fact,  the  demand  for 
it  is  far  greater  than  the  supply — right 
at  the  door,  too. 

To  a  certain  extent  her  discovery  and 
selection  by  her  present  owners  was  an 
accident,  though  of  course  they  were 
governed  to  some  extent  by  the  “looks 
of  the  critter,”  as  they  knew  something 
of  the  indications  of  what  is  often 
known  as  the  dairy  type ;  and  while  they 
were  picking  for  a  good  one  they  have 
been  well  pleased  in  getting  something 
better  than  they  had  hardly  dared  to 
dream  of.  To  find  out  her  true  value 
was  the  all  important  thing.  All  the 
while  that  she  had  run  with  the  foot-hill 
herd  her  milk  simply  went  through  the 
separator  with  the  rest  of  it;  the  cream 
was  all  sold  together  and  her  two  or 
three  pounds  of  nice  yellow  butter  fat 
simply  went  to  make  up  what  certain 
Other  cows,  perhaps  larger  and  better 
looking,  were  failing  to  yield,  though 
eating  the  same  feed  and  getting  the 
same  care.  Possibly  the  foot-hill  dairy¬ 
man  noted  a  decrease  in  the  size  of  his 
cream  check  after  the  little  Jersey  was 
gone,  and  more  than  likely  he  at  least 
mentally  accused  the  cream  buyer  of  a 
wrong  reading  of  his  test. 

Now,  the  California  foot  hills  are  not 
the  only  place  where  such  cows  may  be 
found,  for  they  may  exist  east  as  well 
as  west;  the  all-important  thing  is  to 
find  them  and  to  know  them  after  they 
are  found,  not  after  they  are  gone,  as 
was  the  case  of  tins  rancher.  The  only 
way  that  this  can  be  done  is  to  treat 
each  and  every  cow  in  the  bunch  as  a 
separate  unit,  and  by  weighing  the  milk 


they  had  to  look  for  customers  at  first, 
and  then  the  only  way  to  keep  them  was 
to  “deliver  the  goods.”  Nor  have  the 
wonders  of  modern  invention  in  factory 
machinery  lessened  this  demand  one  iota. 
With  all  of  this  loud  yawp  about  the 
high  cost  of  living,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
price  that  hurts  as  it  is  the  paying  for 
something  that  we  do  not  get. 

Stanislaus  Co.,  Cal.  w.  H.  bush:. 


Extra  Teat. 

I  have  a  cow  with  a  fifth  teat  on  the 
back  part  of  the  bag  where  it  bothers  con¬ 
siderably  about  milking.  Is  there  any  way 
I  can  safety  remove  it?  A.  R. 

When  the  cow  is  not  giving  milk,  this 
small  rudimentary  teat  might  "be  removed 
by  operation,  if  you  can  employ  an  expert ; 
but  there  is  considerable  danger  of  caus¬ 
ing  Infection  of  the  udder,  unless  the  great¬ 
est  possible  care  is  used  in  operating.  If 
you  cannot  employ  an  expert,  it  would  be 
best  not  to  attempt  treatment.  A.  s.  a. 


Obstructed  Teat. 

1.  Does  it  have  any  ill  effect  on  a  cow 
to  feed  silage  right  up  to  the  time  of 
calling?  2.  One  of  my  cows  got  her  teats 
stepped  on ;  it  all  healed  up,  but  in  the 
opening  we  have  to  use  a  milking  tube. 
Can  anything  be  done  to  heal  it?  s.  w. 

New  Hampshire. 

1.  Silage,  if  perfectly  sound,  is  a  safe 
and  beneficial  feed  for  cow  in  calf,  and 
may  be  continued  right  up  to  the  time  of 
ealvlug.  2.  A  teat  bistoury  should  be  used 
to  split  through  the  obstruction  in  four 
different  directions ;  then  strip  away  a 
stream  or  two  of  milk  often  to  beep  the 
wounds  from  healing  too  quickly,  a.  s.  a. 


Cows  Eat  Refuse. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  prevent  my 
cows  from  eating  the  filthy  straw  that 
comes  out  of  the  horse  stable  with  the 
manure,  when  they  are  let  out  for  water 
and  exercise?  It  caused  one  cow  to  give 
thick  stringy  bitter  milk  last  Winter,  and 
I  would  like  to  prevent  it  from  occurring 
again.  I  threw  the  cow  manure  on  top 
of  the  horse  manure,  but.  still  they  pull 
it  from  beneath  ;  to  fence  the  manure  pile 
iu  would  make  it  inconvenient  and  to  draw 
it  away  is  out  of  the  question.  Is  there 
something  I  could  scatter  over  the  ma¬ 
nure  to  prevent  them  from  eating  it  or 
do  they  crave  for  something?  I  fet'd  them 
corn  stover,  cabbage,  cotton-seed  meal, 
buckwheat  bran,  buckwheat  middlings  and 
wheat  bran.  c.  J.  K. 

New  York. 

Generally  when  cattle  act  in  this  way 
it  is  due  to  a  depraved  appetite  caused  by 
a  lack  of  lime-forming  material  in  the  food. 
Your  feeding  ought  to  supply  this  ma¬ 
terial,  but  we  should  give  a  handful  of 
fine  bone  meal  to  each  cow  twice  a  day 
In  the  grain. 


Cheapest  As 
Well  As  Best 

Every  sensible  person  wants  the 
best  of  everything,  but  in  many 
things  the  best  is  beyond  their 
means  and  they  must  necessarily 
be  content  with  something  less. 

In  the  case  of  the  Cream  Sep¬ 
arator,  however, 
the  best  is  for¬ 
tunately  the 
cheapest  as  well, 
and  it  is  of  the 
greatest  import¬ 
ance  that  every 
buyer  of  a  sepa¬ 
rator  should 
know  this. 

Moreover,  the 
best  is  of  more  importance  in  the 
case  of  the  Cream  Separator  than 
in  anything  else,  since  it  means  a 
saving  or  a  waste  twice  a  day 
every  day  in  the  year  for  many 
years. 

It  is  true  that  DE  LAVAL  Sep¬ 
arators  cost  a  little  more  in  first 
price  than  some  inferior  separa¬ 
tors,  but  that  counts  for  nothing 
against  the  fact  that  they  save 
their  cost  every  year  over  any 
other  separator,  while  they  last  an 
average  twenty  years  as  -ompared 
with  an  average  two  years  in  the 
case  of  other  separators. 

And  if  first  cost  is  a  serious 
consideration  a  DE  LAVAL  ma¬ 
chine  may  be  bought  on  such  lib¬ 
eral  terms  that  it  will  a  ‘•ually 
save  and  pay  for  itself. 

These  are  all  important  facts 
which  every  buyer  of  a  Cream 
Separator  should  understand  and 
which  every  local  DE  LAVAL 
agent  is  glad  to  explain  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
intending  buyer. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  nearest  DE 
LAVAL  agent  please  simply  address 
the  nearest  of  our  main  offices  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


IBS  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


£9  E.  MADISON  ST., 
CHICAGO. 


can  clear  an  acre  or  more 
of  stumps  a  day.  Nq  stumps 
can  resist  the  Hercules. 
Doubles  land  value— enables 
to  make  51200.00  on  40  acres 
umps  are 
in  crops 
after.  Get  the 
Why  not 
Write  Us  Now 
Book  tells  all  the 
many 

photos  and  letters 
from  owners — tells  all 
about  the  many  Her¬ 
cules  features.  We’ll 
also  quote  you  a  special  money-saving  price 
proposition  that  will  interest  you.  Address 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO,  130  21st  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  pagis. 


Pump  All  the  Water  Yon  Wi 
on  farm  or  estate  without  engine 
^troubles  or  expense1 
with  an  auuv 
matio 


Raises- 
water  30 
feet  for each 
foot  of  fall— no 
trouble  or  pnmDing 
expexse.  Booklet,  plans, 
estimate  FREE. 

Rifle  Engine  Co  2429  Trinity  BWg.,N,Y. 


YOUR  HORSE 

Would  be  worth  from  $25  to  $50  More  Money 
If  You  Could  Rid  Him  of  That  Lameness 

U.  S.  ■Statistics  show  that  30£ 
of  horses  are  lame  and  that  the 
lameness  is  directly  due  to  hard 
and  contracted  feet.  You  can  cure 
your  horse  of  this  defect  with 

CORONA 
Wool  Fat 

It  wai  Cure 

.Old  Sores,  Barb  Wire  Chits, 
Grease  Heel,  Mud  Fever, 
before  using  Speedy  Crack,  Thrush,  etc. 

Wool  Fat  will  tackle  any  old  sore  and  enre  It 
quicker,  cleaner  and  cheaper  than  any  other 
remedy  on  the  market.  Unexcelled  for  sore  teats 
of  cows.  Does  not  burn,  blister  or  cause  pain. 

We  are  bo  sure  of  what  it  will  do  for  your  ani¬ 
mals  that  we  will  take  all  the  risk  and  send  it  on 

20  DAYS’ 

TRIAL 

At  your  request  we  will  send! 
yon  a  21b.  can.  Use  it  20  days, 
and  if  you  are  satisfied  with 
the  results  send  us  $1.  If  you 
are  not  satisfied,  just  say  so 
and  you  owe  us  nothing. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
TRIAL  can  —  NOW  —  before 
you  forget  it.  We  will  thank 
you  for  the  name  of  your 
blacksmith,  druggist  or  har¬ 
ness  dealer. 

CORONA  MFG.  CO. 


AFTER  USING 


113  Corona  Block, 


Kenton,  Ohio. 


MADE.  \W  tnC\_ATAO 


A  MASSACHUSETTS  RECORD 

Dracut,  Mass.,  Feb.  26,  1913. 
Dear  Sirs:  —  I  have  fed  the  5  tons  of  Molassine  Meal 
bought  of  you  in  December  to  40  of  my  herd  of  65  cows. 
The  cow’s  fed  on  Molassine  Meal  kept  up  to  their  usual  milk 
flow  and  condition.  The  remainder,  fed  on  their  usual  ra¬ 
tion,  fell  off  about  5  cans  a  day. 

I  have  received  the  11  tons  shipped  me  a  few  days  ago 
and  I  am  feeding  it  to  the  entire  herd. 

(Signed)  Yours  truly, 

R.  S.  FOX. 

Why  Not  Get  Such  Results  Yourself? 

Write  our  Boston  office  for  price  and  full  particulars  about  this  valuable 
feed,  which  you  can  test  by  buying  a  100-lb.  bag,  or  a  ton,  or  a  carload. 

THE  MOLASSINE  CO.,  Ltd.,  London,  England 
Sole  United  States  Distributors 

L.  C.  PRIME  CO.,  326  Board  of  Trade  Building 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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The  Henyard. 


Poultry  Questions. 

Have  a  henhouse  12x20  feet,  about  eight 
feet  to  eaves  with  a  gabled  roof.  About  six 
feet  above  the  sill  there  is  a  false  ceiling 
made  of  boards  placed  about  an  inch  apart 
and  this  loft  is  bedded  with  straw.  In 
the  south  side  three  feet  above  the  sill  there 
is  about  12  feet  of  window  space  150  inches 
wide,  which  is  fitted  with  muslin  frames. 
There  is  a  good  wall  (tile)  under  the  sills 
all  around,  and  a  three-inch  concrete  floor 
covers  the  bottom.  The  roof  has  been  newly 
covered  with  roofing  paper.  The  studs  are 
boarded  up  with  cove  siding  on  the  outside, 
but  as  it  is  old  it  is  not  wind-proof.  Would 
you  advise  covering  the  outside  with  roof¬ 
ing  paper,  boarding  the  inside  and  using 
another  layer  of  paper  to  cover  this? 
Would  there  be  any  objection  to  placing 
the  tarred  paper  next  to  the  fowls?  I 
have  been  told  that  hens  will  wear  off 
their  toenails  on  a  concrete  floor,  so  have 
always  kept  it  covered  with  sand.  But 
this  mixes  with  the  straw  and  in  a  few 
weeks  there  is  a  mass  of  rubbish  on  the 
floor  in  which  grain  can  easily  be  lost.  I 
have  heard  of  putting  a  coat  of  asphaltum 
over  the  concrete.  Would  this  remedy  the 
case?  If  so  give  particulars  concerning  its 
composition  and  application.  My  breed  is 
the  S.  C.  White  Leghorn.  About  how  many 
could  be  wintered  in  this  house?  Would 
the  temperature  of  the  house  be  sufficiently 
warm  and  would  a  small  lamp  under  the 
water  dish  help  any?  Pas's  criticism  and 
make  suggestions  wherever  you  see  fit  for 
1  am  after  facts  and  figures.  Is  a  board 
floor  Jn  a  henhouse  cheaper  (in  the  long 
run)  or  better  than  one  made  of  concrete? 
About  how  many  square  feet  each  of  yard 
room  should  a  flock  of  100  Leghorns  have? 
If  3, 000  were  kept  in  one  flock  how  many 
would  be  needed  per  bird?  IIow  many 
inches  of  perch  room  should  a  Leghorn 
pullet  have?  Would  a  2x2-inch  perch  nine 
feet  long  supported  18  inches  in  from  either 
end  be  heavy  enough  ?  IIow  many  breeding 
hens  would  a  house  7x12  feet  accommodate? 
Should  the  breeding  males  run  with  the  fe¬ 
males  throughout  the  year?  If  not  how 
should  they  be  housed?  F.  m.  g. 

Andover,  O. 

There  would  be  no  objection  to  placing 
the  tarred  paper  next  to  the  fowls,  but,  if 
you  wish  to  sheath  the  building,  you  will 
make  a  better  job  by  removing  the  cove 
siding  and  sheathing  upon  the  studs;  this 
sheatiling  may  then  be  covered  with  build¬ 
ing  paper,  and  the  sidilig  replaced,  you 
will  have  a  permanently  tight  wall.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  keep  straw  litter 
from  matting  down  upon  any  kind  of  floor, 
as  it  is  soon  broken  into  fine  pieces  by 
the  fowls.  Using  asphalt  upon  the  floor 
would  make  no  difference,  and  I  should 
much  prefer  concrete  covered  with  loam. 
Coarsely  cut  cornstalks  make  a  litter  that 
is  not  easily  packed  down,  and  is  superior 
in  this  respect  to  straw.  This  building 
should  house  75  to  80  fowls,  and  if  air¬ 
tight,  except  in  front,  should  be  sufficiently 
warm  for  Leghorns.  We  should  not  depend 
upon  muslin  for  light  and  ventilation,  but 
would  have  nearly  one-third  of  the  front 
in  glass,  with  enough  open  space  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  building  dry.  A  drop  cur¬ 
tain  in  front  of  the  perches  will  save  the 
fowls’  combs  in  zero  weather.  There  is 
little  choice  between  a  well-made  board 
floor  or  one  of  concrete.  The  latter,  being 
permanent,  would  probably  be  cheaper  ‘fin 
the  long  run,”  if  the  run  were  long  enough, 
but  a  board  floor,  placed  well  above  ground 
so  that  it  will  not  rot  underneath,  should 
last  many  years.  A  dirt  floor,  properly 
drained  and  cared  for,  is  cheaper  yet,  and 
very  satisfactory. 

Leghorns  should  have  about  six  inches 
each  of  perch  room,  and  a  2x2-incb  perch 
would  be  superior  to  a  2x2-inch.  Allow 
three  to  four  square  feet  for  each  fowl  in 
either  breeding  pen  or  laying  house,  the 
former  amount  of  floor  space  being  probably 
the  minimum  amount  advisable.  Males 
should  be  given  separate  quarters  after  the 
breeding  season  is  over,  as  infertile  eggs 
keep  much  better  than  fertile  ones,  and 
hens  lay  fully  as  well  if  no  males  are  in 
the  flock.  m.  B.  D. 


Effect  of  Buckwheat;  Asafetida  for  Turkeys. 

1.  There  is  a  belief  prevalent  here  that 
a  crop  of  buckwheat,  allowed  to  ripen, 
‘‘runs  down”  the  land,  that  grass  or  other 
crops  following  it  will  suffer,  even  though 
fertilized,  and  the  land  show  the  injurious 
effect  of  buckwheat  for  several  years.  Is 
this  true?  Could  the  growth  of  buckwheat 
cause  a  chemical  or  physical  change  in 
sandy  loam?  2.  A  neighboring  turkey 
raiser  advocates  giving  the  young  poults  a 
monthly  does  of  asafeitida.  She  thinks 
it  acts  beneficially  upon  the  liver.  Is 
there  any  basis  for  this  idea?  R.  G.  D. 

Connecticut. 

1.  Any  crop  taken  from  the  land  “runs 
it  down”  to  the  extent  that  it  removes 
plant  food  from  it,  and  a  plant  that  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  ripen  its  seed  removes  more  plant 
food  than  it  would  if  cut  in  the  green 
state.  Further  than  this,  some  crops  seem 
to  exert  a  deleterious  effect  upon  those 
immediately  following  them,  and  to  a  great¬ 
er  extent  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
removal  of  plant  food.  It  is  believed  that, 
in  the  process  of  their  growth,  plants  not 
only  remove  plant  food  from  the  soil,  but 
that  they  discharge  certain  waste  products 
into  it,  and  that  these  waste  products  are 
inimical  to  their  own  welfare.  It  is  one 
of  the  functions  of  the  soil,  particularly 
of  its  contained  humus,  to  neutralize  these 
waste  products,  and  plants  further  protect 
themselves  from  re-absorption  of  their  own 
excreta  by  means  of  an  impervious  coat 
which  forms  over  the  feeding  rootlets  in 
old  ground  as  fast  as  their  tips  extend 
into  new.  It  is  a  plausible  theory  that 
the  accumulation  of  these  poisonous  waste 
products  in  the  soil  is  partially  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  steadily  decreasing  yield  when 
the  same  crop  is  continued  year  after  year 
upon  the  land,  and  it  is  also  quite  possible 


;  that  the  effluvia  from  one  plant  may  exert 
a  harmful  influence  upon  certain  others. 
If  this  be  true,  it  accounts  for  some  crops 
failing  to  do  well  when  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  certain  others.  It  is  believed  by 
some  that  oats  and  corn  do  not  do  well 
after  buckwheat,  but,  so  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  this  has  never  been  proven,  and  is 
doubtful.  In  buckwheat  growing  regions 
it  is  found  that  this  grain  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  upon  the  same  ground,  without  di¬ 
minution  in  yield,  for  much  longer  periods 
than  any  of  the  other  commonly  grown 
crops.  It  has  the  reputation,  therefore,  of 
not  “running”  the  land,  and  has,  also,  the 
characteristic  of  leaving  the  soil  upon  which 
it  is  grown  in  a  markedly  mellow  condi¬ 
tion. 

2.  Asafetida  has  no  effect,  so  far  as  is 
known,  upon  the  human  liver,  and  the 
writer  knows  of  no  reason  for  thinking 
that  it  has  upon  those  of  turkeys. 

M.  B.  D. 


Portable  Chicken  House. 

What  in  your  opinion  is  the  cheapest 
and  best  portable  chicken  house  for  a  farm 
that  does  not  follow  any  exact  system? 

New  York.  r.  b. 

You  do  not  say  whether  you  desire  a 
portable  house  for  young  chickens,  or  old 
fowls.  If  the  former  I  know  of  nothing 
more  satisfactory  than  the  Cornell  colony 
brooder  house.  This  will  hold  200  chick¬ 
ens  until  the  cockerels  are  removed  for 
broilers,  and  will  then  house  the  pullets 
until  time  to  place  them  in  their  Winter 
quarters.  For  permanent  quarters  for  lay¬ 
ing  fowls  I  should  use  a  little  larger  build¬ 
ing,  say  10x12,  with  a  shed  roof,  and  built 
upon  skids,  or  runners,  so  that  a  team 
could  draw  it  from  one  place  to  another. 
These  may  be  built  of  rough  boards  covered' 
with  tarred  roofing  paper,  or  of  a  single 
thicknesslof  matched  stuff,  placed  vertically. 
In  use,  they  should  face  the  south,  and 
should  be  ventilated  through  open  fronts. 

M.  B.  D. 


Line-breeding  and  In-breeding. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  arti¬ 
cle  on  page  146  dealing  with  line-breeding 
and  inbreeding.  I  disagree  with  W.  E.  D. 
in  regards  to  inbreeding  being  breeding 
sire  or  dam  to  their  offspring,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  that  breeding  sire  or  dam  to  their 
offspring  constitutes  line  breeding,  and  that 
breeding  the  offspring  of  the  same  sir*, 
or  dam  to  each  other  constitutes  inbreed¬ 
ing.  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  your 
opinion  on  the  above  question,  d.  o.  t. 

New  Hampshire. 

I  agree  with  you  that  line  breeding  is 


breeding  the  offspring  of  a  mating  back  to 
the  sire  and  grandsire,  in  the  ca^e  of  the 
female  offspring,  and  to  the  dam  and 
granddam,  in  the  case  of  the  male  offspring. 
Inbreeding  consists  in  mating  the  offspring 
of  the  same,  or  closely  related,  parents,  not 
back  to  the  parents,  but  to  each  other, 
thus  mating  brothers  and  sister*,  half 
brothers  and  half  sisters,  cousins,  etc.  Line¬ 
breeding  is  inbreeding,  but  inbreeding  is 
not  necesarily  line-breeding.  Breeding  in 
the  direct  line  of  descent,  or  line-breeding, 
is  usually  carried  down  in  two  lines,  one 
from  the  male,  and  one  from  the  female. 
The  further  down  the  line  the  breeding  is 
carried,  the  greater  the  concentration  of 
blood  of  the  original  male  or  female  in 
the  progeny,  while  a  cross  between  those 
two  lines,  at  any  generation,  promptly 
re-divides  the  original  blood,  equally  again. 
By  means  of  this  latter  cross,  a  third  line 
of  descent  from  the  original  pair  may  be 
Started  at  any  time.  I  think  that  W.  E. 
D._  probably  also  understands  the  matter  in 
this  way,  but  through  one  of  those  curious 
pranks  which  our  minds  sometimes  play 
«us,  wrote  line-breeding  when  he  meant  in- 
breeding,  and  vice  versa.  m.  b.  d. 


Testing  Out  Infertile  Eggs. 

Could  a  way  be  found  of  so  testing  eggs 
to  be  hatched,  and  improving  the  incubators, 
that  there  would  be  no  trouble  of  testing 
and  taking  out  infertile  eggs,  but  that  every 
egg  would  hatch?  What  would  it  be  worth 
to  the  average  man  per  100  eggs  for  the 
taking  out  beforehand  of  all  infertile  eggs? 
Would  a  way  of  picking  out  hens  from 
roosters  he  of  value  to  many?  By  that  is 
meant,  the  choosing  of  eggs  that  would 
hatch  hens.  It  would  be  good  for  those 
who  only  wanted  layers.  j.  w.  b. 

New  jersey. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  the  exact 
value  to  poultrymen  of  a  method  that 
would  detect  infertile  eggs  before  incubat¬ 
ing,  or  of  one  that  would  enable  them  to 
tell  which  eggs  would  hatch  pullets,  and 
which  roosters.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
such  methods  would  be  extremely  valuable, 
and  will  probably  never  be  found.  Na¬ 
ture  has  placed  the  control  of  sex  in  all 
animals  beyond  the  reach  of  man,  and 
though  there  are  ingenious  theories  con¬ 
cerning  the  matter,  it  is  not  known  what 
factors  determine  the  sex  of  the  unborn 
foetus.  If  you  contemplate  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  such  methods  as  you  speak  of,  we 
would  suggest  that  you  first  make  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  embryology,  with  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Mendelian  theory.  It  may 
save  you  trouble  and  disappointment. 

M.  B.  D. 


90  FOR  THIS 
—  DANDY  GATE 


These  grates  are  not 
a  special  lotbuiltdown 
to  a  low  price,  but  are 
full  of  the  same  qual¬ 
ity,  satisfaction  and 
durability  which  can 
be  obtained  in  any  of  our 
triple-galvanized,  high- 
carbon  steel 

Iowa  Gates 

The  filling  of  this  serviceable  and  ornamental  gate  is 
extra  close  diamond  mesh.  Gate  has  strong  frame,  pat¬ 
ent  latch,  etc.  Comes  in  all  sizes:  plain  and  fancy  tops. 

Stylo  E  Farm  Gate,  illustrated  below,  is  another 
leader  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  than  asked  for  other 
gates  of  its  kind.  Fainted  or  galvanized.  All  sizes. 

The  best  lumber  dealer  in  your  town  has  these 
gates  on  sale.  If  you  don’t  know  his  name,  write  us 
for  booklet,  name  of  dealer,  special  prices,  etc. 
IOWA  GATE  CO.,  4  5  Clay  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 


Steel  Fence 

DacIc  Save  money, 
n  OSlS  Well  galvanized; 
Rust-proof.  Stock  strong.  Last  a  life 
lime.  Hold  any  fence.  Fastners  eas¬ 
ily  applied.  Strong  ends  and  comers. 
Indestructible.  Direct  to  farmers. 
Catalog  free. 

STEEL  POST  CO., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


i  s.  r  at  r.r.1 

^  m  Clinton  St., 


PayTha5^ 

Freight 

row 


'Strongest,  most  durable  made.  Basic 
Jopen  hearth  wire.  Double  galvanized.  - 
[.Com  pare  our  quality  and  prices  with  others. 

BARGAIN  PRICKS— DIRECT  from  FACTORS 
150  STYLES— 13  CENTS  PER  ROD  UP 
.  We  pay  freight  anywhere.  Write  now 
l  for  free  fence  boob  and  sample  to  tent 
THE  HROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept. 69  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ORIGINAL  AND 

GENUINE 


EENCE 

Full  Weight, 

Full  Size  of  Wire, 

Full  Length  of  Roll. 

Put  the  gauge  to  our  wire — it  is  full 
size.  Our  rolls  are  full  length.  The 
weight  of  our  fence  is  full  and  heavy. 
Test,  compare  and  judge. 


Two  Great  Books  Free 

“Raking  the  Farm  Pay”— a  simple  and 
short  treatise  on  farming,  covering 
the  things  every  farmer  and  his  boy 
should  know — sent  free  on  request. 

"The  Making  ol  Steel” — a  complete 
account,  simply  and  clearly  pre¬ 
sented,  with  many  illustrations. 

This  subject  never  before  pre¬ 
sented  in  so  concise  a  manner. 

Every  farmer  and  his  boy 
should  read  this.  Sent  free 
on  request. 

FRANK  BAACKES.  Vice  Pres,  t 
Gen.  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  &Wirc 
Company 

Chicago,  New  York, 

Cleveland,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Peuvor; 
lr.  S.  Steel  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  Sau 


American 
Steel 
Fence  Post; 

Cheaper 
than  Wood 
and  More 
Durable. 
Get  Catalog. 

■  1 i 
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1913. 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMISSION  FOR  OHIO. 

A  bill  before  the  Ohio  Legislature,  Sen¬ 
ate  Bill  No.  178,  has  stirred  up  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interest  of  the  State  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  This  bill  is  a  radical  one.  It  pro¬ 
poses  to  establish  an  agricultural  commis¬ 
sion  in  Ohio.  This  commission  is  to  con¬ 
sist  of  four  members,  three  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  fourth  member  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  State 
University.  These  members  are  to  receive 
$5,000  a  year  salary,  with  a  liberal  expense 
account  and  allowance  for  clerical  hire. 
Each  member  must  give  a  bond  for  $25,000 
and  they  are  to  have  charge  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  activities  of  the  State,  in  place  of 
the  divided  control  of  the  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  now  in  force.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  these  four  commissioners  #will 
harmonize  work  now  being  conducted  by 
various  departments  and  institutions,  and 
give  to  Ohio  agriculture  the  benefit  of  a 
close  organization.  A  hearing  was  held  in 
Columbus  on  March  11,  at  which  the  friends 
and  opponents  of  this  bill  fought  out  a 
part  of  their  battle.  Those  opposing  the 
bill  stated  that  these  commissioners  need 
not  be,  and  perhaps  would  not  be  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  agriculture,  or  have  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it.  They  claimed  that  the  salaries 
and  positions  would  be  sufficiently  alluring 
to  attract  politicians  to  work  for  a  place 
on  this  board.  Those  in  favor  of  the  bill 
felt  that  it  would  eliminate  the  duplication 
or  mix-up  of  the  work  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  Experiment  Station  and  the  State 
University.  This  commission  would  elimin¬ 
ate  the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Department, 
the  Fish  and  Game  Department,  and  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  two  sides 
lined  up  on  about  these  propositions. 

A  preliminary  try-out  was  held  in  the 
Neal  House,  and  Dr.  W.  I.  Chamberlain 
was  named  to  defend  the  interests  of  the 
existing  order  of  things.  Representatives 
of  the  Grange,  the  State  Dairymen's  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  State  Veterinarians’  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Grain  Dealers’  Association  and 
the  State  Horticulturists  were  authorized 
to  express  views  of  their  organizations 
against  the  bill. 

“Duplication  can  be  remedied  by  an  un¬ 
paid  board  of  coordination,”  was  the  dec¬ 
laration  of  Dr.  Chamberlain  in  his  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  proposed  legislation,  “and  a 
law  of  300  words  could  be  framed  which 
would  solve  the  problems  of  the  present 
bill.  The  commission  would  be  supreme 
and  during  the  six  years  which  its  mem¬ 
bers  would  hold  office  an  irreparable  harm 
could  be  done  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  State  by  selfish  ambitious  politicians 
as  members.  This  bill  also  gives  power  to 
establish  bureaus  of  chemistry,  bacteriology, 
vital  statistics  and  others,  and  empowers 
the  Commission  to  employ  experts  and  pay 
high  salaries.  It  has  the  power  to  estab¬ 
lish  bureaus,  offices  and  positions  when 
deemed  necessary  without  the  restraining 
influence  of  the  farmers  of  Ohio  to  have 
their  say  in  the  matter.  It  gives  the  com¬ 
missioners  power  to  junket  over  the  coun¬ 
try  at  will  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  it 
gives  them  power  to  license  or  withhold 
license  from  veterinarians.  It  would  dis¬ 
place  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the 
Fair  Board,  the  board  of  control  of  the 
University  and  Experiment  Station,  wrho 
have  willingly  and  efficiently  served  the 
State  for  years  without  a  cent  of  pay. 
We  urge  that  a  simple  and  Inexpensive 
Board  of  Coordination  be  established  which 
would  clearly  outline  the  duties  of  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  State  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other,  and  that  the  autonomy 
of  the  Experiment  Station  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  and  other  forces  for  agricul¬ 
ture  should  still  exist  and  be  in  the  hands 
of  their  rightful  holders,  the  farmers  of 
Ohio.  We  should  have  time  to  consider 
the  matter  carefully  and  to  tills  we  would 
give  our  hearty  support.” 

President  L.  P.  Bailey  of  the  State 
Dairyman’s  Association,  declaring  he  rep¬ 
resented  the  interests  of  over  1,000  mem¬ 
bers.  said  the  work  of  the  three  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  of  the  State  were  clearly 
defined  and  varied :  that  the  Experiment 
Station  is  experimental  and  demonstrative, 
the  Agricultural  College  educational  and 
the  Department  executive,  and  he  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  three  institutions  being 
consolidated  under  a  single  board.  “I  do 
not  believe,”  said  Mr.  Bailey,  “there  are 
or  ever  will  be  four  men  who  are  capable 
of  managing  these  three  institutions.  At 
our  meeting  in  February  this  bill  was  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  over  three  hundred  dairymen 
representing  every  portion  of  the  State 
voted  unanimously  against  it.” 

J.  A.  McCord,  of  the  Grain  Dealers’  As¬ 
sociation,  voiced  the  objections  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  and  declared  that  the  system 
would  be  so  radical  that  agricultural  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  State  would  be  disrupted  for 
a  period  of  years. 

One  of  the  five  members  of  the  Fish  and 
Game  Department  of  the  State  declared 
that  with  a  single  stroke  the  work  of  this 
department  covering  a  dozen  years  would 
be  wiped  out  with  a  staggering  blow,  no 
said  that  the  five  members  of  the  board 
had  labored  with  an  annual  expenditure 
of  less  than  $1,000  a  year,  had  hatched 
over  one-third  of  a  billion  fish  annually 
and  placed  them  in  lakes  and  streams  of 
the  State,  at  no  revenues  from  the  State 
other  than  from  the  fish  license  law  which 
had  been  secured  through  their  efforts, 
and  this  license  was  supporting  their  ac¬ 
tivities.  He  stated  that  the  members  of 
the  board  had  labored  without  pay,  and 
hnd  done  their  work  efficiently. 

The  Ohio  Grange  was  badly  split  re¬ 
garding  the  bill.  State  Master  Layland  de¬ 
clared  that  Ohio  Grangers  stood  firmly  in¬ 
trenched  against  its  enactment  L.  G. 
Spencer  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
Grange  declared  that  it  had  never  origi¬ 
nated  with  the  the  farmers,  and  that  they 
were  against  it  as  was  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Grange  and  evidenced  three 
hundred  letters  to  support  his  views.  F. 
P.  Oranz,  secretary  of  the  State  Grange, 
Intrenched  himself  with  the  defenders  of 


the  proposed  bill,  and  talked  in  favor  of 
its  enactment.  The  friends  of  the  bill  de¬ 
clared  that  it  was  a  movement  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  efficiency  and  economy.  Mr. 
Lloyd  declared  that  dulpieation  was  not  as 
grievous  as  the  losses  from  inefficiency  and 
the  jealousies  existing  between  the  three 
branches  of  the  State’s  agricultural  inter¬ 
ests. 

Director  Thorne  and  President  Thompson 
declared  the  intentions  of  the  Governor 
were  in  the  best  interests  of  agriculture 
and  its  institutions,  and  that  the  bill  had 
been  so  modified  that  the  individuality  of 
the  two  institutions  would  be  preserved. 
Secretary  Sandies,  Mr.  Evans,  President 
of  the  Franklin  County  Farmers’  Union, 
Mr.  Simmonds,  editor  of  the  Farm  News, 
Dr.  F.  P.  Ames,  and  Mr.  Baker  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  others  spoke 
in  favor  of  the  bill.  The  opinion  of  the 
farmers  present  representing  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  of  the  State  was  that  they 
were  not  given  a  fair  show.  The  possi¬ 
bilities  of  political  prostitution  of  the  in¬ 
tents  of  the  bill  were  overlooked  by  its 
supporters  in  their  declaration  that  it  was 
the  wisest  and  most  advanced  step  in  be¬ 
half  of  agriculture.  The  farmers  were  al¬ 
lowed  only  a  few  minutes  beyond  the  hour 
for  the  discussion  of  their  side  of  the 
proposition,  while  those  favoring  its  enact¬ 
ment  were  allowed  unbridled  freedom  both 
in  numbers  and  time,  carrying  the  discus¬ 
sion  well  towards  midnight. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  farmers  held 
a  conference  with  Governor  Cox. 

“They  have  practically  given  us  the  fair 
thing,”  was  the  declaration  of  Dr.  W. 
I.  Chamberlain  after  the  conference.  He 
declared  that  there  should  be  some  check 
on  the  power  of  the  commission  regarding 
expenditures,  and  with  this  Governor  Cox 
heartily  agreed.  The  Governor  said  that 
he  wanted  the  members  of  the  delegation 
to  aid  him  in  refining  the  bill  and  writing 
into  it  every  safeguard  against  extrava¬ 
gance.  At  this  meeting  the  Governor  ex¬ 
plained  his  views  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
agricultural  commission  bill.  The  Governor 
allayed  the  fears  of  the  champions  of  the 
old  system  who  were  alarmed  lest  the  new 
commission  might  become  infested  with  cor¬ 
rupt  politicians,  by  assuring  those  present 
that  the  new  plan  seeks  to  root  out  a 
system  that  has  been  full  of  politics,  and 
proposes  to  supplant  it  with  the  very  high¬ 
est  efficiency.  “This  bill  is  sure  to  go 
through  and  we  want  to  see  that  such 
amendments  that  are  in  the  interests  of 
the  farmer  should  be  made,”  was  the  re¬ 
mark  passed  around  among  Grangers  and 
farmers  who  had  been  lined  up  with  the 
opposition.  w.  J. 


BUFFALO  MARKETS. 

“Talk  about  the  high  cost  of  living,” 
said  the  disgusted  retail  market  man. 
“Cabbage  is  still  selling  at  from  three  to 
five  cents  a  head  if  at  all,  and  onions  are 
just  as  dull  at  50  cents  a  bushel.  There 
is  nothing  that  I  usually  sell  but  is  very 
low,  unless  it  is  lemons,  which  went  so 
high  and  ran  so  scarce  that  I  have  gone 
out  of  them.  I  have  gone  heavily  into 
Pacific  coast  apples  and  oranges,  but  apples 
are  cheap,  too  and  oranges  are  not  high. 
Here  are  plenty  of  Rome  Beauty  apples, 
not  a  blemish  on  them,  fora  cent  apiece 
by  the  measure.  They  all  come  in  paper 
wrappings.  I  can't  see  how  they  can  be 
produced  nnd  shipped  across  the  country 
for  that  price.” 

The  dealer  added  that  it  was  easy  enough 
to  produce  perfect  apples  here  if  people 
went  at  work  right.  He  had  some  friends 
near  Lockport  who  last  season  spent  >300 
for  spraying  their  orchards.  They  found 
that  the  money  was  well  spent.  It  looks 
ns  if  apples  were  going  to  sell  at  loW* 
figures  all  the  season.  In  fact  the  feature 
of  the  produce  market  all  through  is  a 
degree  of  plenty  seldom  seen  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  with  Southern  stuff  soon  ready  to 
move  in  quantity.  There  has  been  an  un¬ 
usual  amount  of  such  exotic  stuff  as  straw¬ 
berries  on  sale  all  Winter,  but  as  a  rule 
they  do  not  look  very  tempting.  Straw¬ 
berries  sell  at  about  40  cents  a  basket, 
retail.  The  snowy  weather  has  cut  out 
water-cress,  but  there  are  radishes  in 
plenty  and  Some  new  Southern  beets  of 
good  quality  at  five  cents  a  bunch. 

Eggs  have  gone  down  along  with  other 
things,  retailing  now  at  20  cents  a  dozen 
for  storage  and  not  above  25  cents  for 
fresh.  The  enterprising  farmer  need  not 
sell  them  on  that  basis,  though,  unless  he 
chooses.  Plenty  of  eggs  straight  from  the 
farm  are  still  selling  at  28  cents  delivered 
to  the  consumer,  who  seldom  asks  for 
prices  to  correspond  with  the  market  quota¬ 
tions.  It  is  the  rule  for  such  farmer- 
dealers  to  adopt  a  good  living  price  for 
almost  anything  he  sells  in  that  way  and 
keeping  it  the  year  through.  A  Buffalo 
coal  man,  who  lives  on  a  farm,  sells  the 
butter  he  makes  from  a  dozen  cows  at  35 
cents  right  through  and  merely  brings  it 
to  his  city  office.  The  customers  do  the 
rest.  He  could  sell  several  times  what  he 
does  if  he  had  it.  All  the  customer  wants 
to  know  is  that  the  butter  is  of  good 
quality.  A  farmer  with  a  friend  in  town 
who  keeps  any  sort  of  down-town  office 
could  do  the  same  and  sell  everything  he 
raises,  if  it  is  not  too  perishable  in 
character.  After  that  quality  tells  the 
story.  Nobody  will  try  to  pin  him  down  to 
market  prices. 

Beans  are  among  the  high-priced  foods 
and  the  buyer  by  the  quart  pays  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  price  for  them.  Retailers  are  sell¬ 
ing  rial  kidneys  at  15  cents  a  quart,  a  rate 
of  $4.85  a  bushel.  They  buy  them  at  not 
over  $2.75.  Such  prices  alone  ought  to  make 
farmers  eager  to  get  close  to  the  con¬ 
sumers.  Here  is  a  profit  of  over  80  per 
cent,  not  to  mention  wholesaler’s  and  rail¬ 
road  profits. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March  8. — There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  capricious  Winter  has 
done  any  harm  to  grass,  Winter  wheat  or 
fruits.  The  snow  has  been  very  light  till 
now,  when  there  is  about  a  foot  on  the 
ground.  It  has  all  gone  off  a  number  of 
times,  but  each  time  the  grass  shows  very 
green  and  fairly  growing.  Lilac  bushes 
started  a  little  *  during  the  last  thaw  in 
February,  but  there  is  no  report  of  peach 
buds  swelling.  The  weather  is  now  turn¬ 
ing  more  sunny,  which  is  a  further  reason 
for  uneasiness.  The  open  weather  has 
favored  the  marketing  of  potatoes,  though 
the  going  has  been  bad.  Fortunate  is  the 
farmer  who  is  located  on  the  new  paved 
roads,  which  now  exteud  in  almost  all 
directions  from  Buffalo.  J.  w.  c. 


FACTS  ABOUT  CORN 

AND 

f.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

1857  STANDARD  FOR  OVER  FIFTY-FIVE  YEARS  1913 

Last  week  we  showed  you  clearly  from 
Official  Figures,  compiled  in  1911,  that 

Raising  Corn  at  1 2c  Per  Bushel 
Is  A  Fact  And  Not  A  Theory 

This  week  you  will  be  glad  to  read  of  some  of  the  splendid  results  that 
users  of  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  obtained  in  1912. 

You  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  these  good  results  are  not  confined  to  any 
one  State  or  locality.  They  prove  conclusively  that  the  various  E.  Frank  Coe 
Brands  are  correctly  made  to  suit  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  used. 


FIRST  PRIZE— New  England  Corn  [ 
Exposition  for  Best  10  Ears  12  Row 
Flint  Corn  from  Maine. — Roscoe  G. 
Bigelow. 

FIRST  PRIZE— New  England  Corn 
Exposition  for  Best  10  Ears  Sweet 
Corn,  large  or  canning  varieties  from 
Maine — Dexter  Burnell. 

FIRST  PRIZE — New  England  Corn 
Exposition  for  Best  10  Ears  Sweet 
Corn,  small  or  table  varieties  from 
Maine — Dexter  Burnell. 

FIRST  PRIZE — New  England  Corn 
Exposition  Shelling  Out  Contest  from 
Maine _ Dexter  Burnell. 

SECOND  PRIZE —  New  England 
Corn  Exposition  for  Best  10  Ears  8 
Row  Flint  Corn  from  Maine. — Dexter 
Burnell. 

FIRST  PRIZE — New  England  Corn 
Exposition  for  Best  Single  Ear  of 
Dent  Com  from  New  Hampshire.— 
Ashton  Rollins. 

SECOND  PRIZE  — New  England 
Corn  Exposition  for  Best  10  Ears  of 
Dent  Corn  from  New  Hampshire. — 
Ashton  Rollins. 

FIRST  PRIZE — New  England  Corn 
Exposition,  Grange  Exhibits,  Best  80 
Ears  Flint  Com  from  Massachusetts. 
— Taunton  Grange,  grown  by  E. 
L.  Lewis. 

FIRST  PRIZE— New  England  Corn 
Exposition  for  Best  10  Ears  Yellow 

Dent  Com  from  Massachusetts _ M. 

H.  Williams. 


STATE  SWEEPSTAKES  (  Govern¬ 
or’s  Cup) — New  England  Corn  Expo¬ 
sition  for  Best  10  Ears  of  Dent  Corn 

from  Massachusetts — M.  H. Williams. 

FIRST  PRIZE — New  England  Corn 
Exposition  for  Best  10  Ears  White 
Dent  Corn  from  Massachusetts. — 
Elliott  and  H.  Ward  Moore. 

FIRST  PRIZE — New  England  Corn 
Exposition  for  Best  10  Ears  Sweet 
Corn,  large  or  canning  varieties,  from 
Massachusetts — Elliott  and  H.  Ward 
Moore. 

FIRST  PRIZE — New  England  Corn 
Exposition  for  Best  10  Cars  Sweet 
Com,  small  or  table  varieties  from 
Massachusetts. — Elliott  and  H.  Ward 
Moore. 

GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES  (Silver 
Cup)  — New  England  Corn  Exposition 
for  Best  10  Ears  Sweet  Com  at  the  Ex¬ 
position. —  Elliott  andH.  Ward  Moore 
of  Massachusetts. 

GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES  (Silver 

Cup)  — New  England  Corn  Exposition, 

Grange  Exhibit,  Best  80  Ears  Flint  Corn 

at  the  Exposition. — Taunton  Grange, 
grown  by  E.  L.  Lewis. 

FIRST  PRIZE— Rhode  Island  Acre 
Competition,  Flint  Com— E.  W. 
Theinert. 

FIRST  PRIZE— (A  Trip  to  Wash¬ 
ington)  for  Best  Acre  of  Corn,  open  to 
boys  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
nineteen,  in  Tompkins  County,  New 
York.  This  competition  was  super¬ 
vised  by  the  Agricultural  College  of 
Cornell  University.  Won  by  John 
H.  Brown,  Jr. 


Of  course  you  have  not  forgotten  that  The  81,000.00  Prize  Cup  for 
The  Best  30  Ears  of  Corn  Raised  in  the  United  States  Was  Won  at  The 
New  York  Land  Show  in  1911,  by  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Dorin,  of  Virginia,  with  Com 
Raised  On  Coe-Mortimer  Fertilizers. 

You  ought  to  be  reading  our  fertilizer  booklets,  and  planning  for  a 
better  corn  crop  this  year. 

Write  for  our  literature  promptly,  and  don’t  forget  to  ask  for  a  copy 
of  Whittier’s  “  Corn  Song  ”  set  to  music.  It  will  please  the  boys  and  girls. 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

51  Chambers  Street ,  New  York  City 


SCORN  BOOK  FREE- 

on  testing  seed,  prepnring  ensilage, 
size  of  silo  required,  etc.  Also  inter¬ 
esting  literature  on  the 

CRANE  PATENT  TRIPLE  WALL  SILO 

Air-tigtit,  frost, weather  and  waterproof. 

THE  W.  I..  SCOTT  LUMBER  CO. 
63  Main  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

520-544  Watkiu*  Building,  MilnauLee,  His. 


GIGANTIC  VALUE 

Put  your  money 
in  the  auto¬ 
matic  Safe 
Steam  Engine 
and  Boiler.  3, 
4,  5,  6,  8,  10, 
and  15  H.  P. 

For  the  dairyman,  tobacco  grower  and  general 
farmer.  You  want  our  catalog  for  reference 

ONTARIO  IRON  WORKS 

pul  asm,  iv.  v.  s.  a. 


LBERTA 

The  Price  of  Beef 

igh  and  so  is  the  Price  of  Cattle. 

For  years  the  Province  of 
ALBERTA,  (Western  Canada), 
was  the  Big  Ranching  Country. 
Many  of  these  ranches  today  are 
immense  grain  flelds.and  the  cat¬ 
tle  have  given  place  to  ihe  culti¬ 
vation  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and 
flax,  the  change  has  made  many 
thousands  of  Americans,  settled 
on  these  plains,  wealthy,  but  has 
increased  the  price  of  livestock. 
There  is  splendid  opportunity  now  to  get  a 

FREE  HOMESTEAD  OF  160  ACRES 

(and  another  as  a  pre-emption)  In  the 
newer  districts  and  produce  either  cattle 
or  grain.  The  crops  are  always  good,  the 
climate  is  excellent,  schools  and  churches 
are  convenient  and  markets  splendid  In 
Manitoba.  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Send  at  once  for  literature,  the  latest 
Information,  railway  rates,  etc.,  to 


J.  S.  Crawford 

301  E.  Genesee  St* 
Syracuse,  N.  Y* 


or  write  Superintendent  of  Immigration. 

Ottawa,  Canada.  , 


TLJID  RURAL 


NRW- YORKER 
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March  22, 


The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST, 

The  sixteenth  week  of  the  contest  shows 
a  further  gain  of  183  eggs,  the  number 
laid  this  week  being  1,576.  The  total 
number  laid  to  date,  February  20.  is  12,564. 
26  eggs  is  the  largest  number  reached  by 
any  pen  this  week ;  but  no  less  than  four 
pens  laid  that  number.  They  were  the 
Barred  P.  Rocks  from  Woodside  Poultry 
Farm ;  the  White  Wyandottes  from  Beulah 
Farm ;  the  White  Wyandottes  from  T.  J. 
McConnell,  and  the  White  Leghorns  of 
W.  P.  Canby.  The  Buff  1’.  Rocks  from  E. 
S.  Iloope's,  and  the  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  of 
Dr.  J.  A.  Fritchey,  tie  for  second  place, 
each  pen  laying  25  eggs.  Four  pens  also, 
laid  24  eggs  each.  They  were  the  White 
P.  Rocks  from  W.  J.  Tilley,  the  White 
Wyandottes  of  Edward  Cam  of  England, 
the  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  from  Geo.  P.  Dear¬ 
born,  and  the  Buff  Orpingtons  from  Mt. 
Orchard  Poultry  Farm.  T.  W.  Burns’ 
Silver  Wyandottes  laid  23 ;  E.  II.  Polile's 
White  Wyandottes,  23;  Mrs.  II.  F.  Haynes’ 
White  Wyandottes.  23 :  Arthur  S.  Bailey's 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  23  ;  White  Leghorn  Poul¬ 
try  Yard’s,  23 ;  O.  II.  Meyer’s  White  Log- 
horns  23,  and  Thomas  Barron's  White 
Leghorns,  23.  George  II.  Schmitz's  Buff 
Leghorns  laid  22 ;  White  Acre  Poultry 
Ranch’s  White  Orpingtons.  22 :  A.  P.  Rob¬ 
inson's  White  Leghorns,  22.  Six  pens  laid 
21  each,  and  four  pens  20  each.  All  the 
pens  are  laying  but  the  Buttercups. 

In  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid  to  date, 
the  English  White  Leghorns  are  the  only 
ones  that  have  reached  300  eggs.  Mr. 
Barron’s  have  laid  334.  and  Mr.  Cam's  are 


you  breed  from  the  60  poorest  ones?  I 
confess  that's  a  “sticker.”  1  am  going  to 
leave  it  as  Frank  Stockton  did  “The  Lady 
or  the  Tiger.”  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  picture,  Fig.  144,  shows 
an  interior  view  of  one  of  the  pens.  In 
center  is  grain  hopper ;  on  platform  is 
water  pan,  small  flat  tin  pie  plate  for  beet 
pulp,  earthenware  hopper  for  dry  mash, 
and  three  small  cups  on  wall  for  oyster- 
shell,  grit  and  charcoal.  Drop  boards, 
roost  and  trap-nests  are  also  shown. 


Guinea  Fowls  for  Washington. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  November  23  last 
there  is  an  article  by  G.  T.  D.  about 
Guineas  and  geese.  Would  Guineas  thrive 
in  Western  Washington,  where  it  rains  a 
lot,  although  it  does  not  get  very  cold? 
If  so  how  are  they  kept,  confined  like 
chickens,  or  left  to  roam  around  loose? 

Lakebay,  Wash.  l.  a. 

Yes,  I  think  Guineas  would  thrive  in 
Western  Washington  ;  when  full  grown  they 
are  very  hardy  and  subject  to  few  diseases. 
They  do  better  if  allowed  to  roam,  and 
will  get  most  of  their  own  living.  So 
great  is  their  love  of  insects,  that  a  flock 
of  them  will  be  found  valuable  in  keeping 
down  insect  pests.  Guinea  eggs  are  not 
generally  quoted  in  the  markets,  and  are 
thought  by  many  to  be  inferior  to  hen's 
eggs,  owing  to  their  smaller  size.-  This 
is  erroneous,  for  they  are  very  palatable 
and  the  yolk  has  a  very  delicate  flavor.  I 
am  situated  so  far  from  Washington ,  that 
I  am  not  familiar  with  the  conditions 
there,  so  I  could  not  tell  you  where  to  buy 
them.  In  beginning  to  raise  Guineas  it 
is  better  to  buy  the  eggs  and  set  them 
under  a  common  hen.  Their  instinct  for 
ranging  is  strong  and  if  you  secured  some 
of  the  older  birds  unless  they  were  con- 
lined  for  some  time,  they  would  probably 


INTERIOR  OF  CONTEST  HOUSE.  Fig.  144. 


30  eggs  behind,  their  record  being  304. 
Geo.  II.  Schmitz’s  little  Buff  Leghorns  lead 
all  the  American  birds,  their  total  being 
271,  but  the  English  White  Wyandottes  of 
Edward  Cam  are  next  with  a  score  of  265. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Barron  did 
not  enter  some  of  his  White  Wyandottes  in 
this  contest.  He  has  some  extraordinary 
layers  of  that  breed.  I  am  in  receipt  of 
a  catalogue  from  him  with  the  photograph 
of  a  White  Wyandotte  pullet  that  laid, 
commencing  November  25,  four  eggs  in  the 
rest  of  that  month,  then  in  the  succeeding 
months,  28.  21,  21.  27.  22,  25.  26,  24.  24,  24. 
23,  16,  a  total  of  283  eggs  in  a  year,  and 
the  record  of  another  pullet  which  laid 
263  eggs.  In  the  “Street”  laying  competi¬ 
tion  held  in  1909-1910,  six  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  pullets  laid  586  eggs  in  the  six 
Winter  months.  This  all  goes  to  show 
that  Mr.  Barron  is  just  as  successful  with 
other  breeds  as  he  is  with  White  Leghorns. 
He  also  breeds  Buff  Rocks  and  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons.  A  pullet  of  the  Orpingtons  in  the 
laving  competition  at  Grimley,  Worcester, 
1910-11,  in  the  16  Winter  weeks  laid  103 
eggs  in  the  112  days.  This  gives  her  Eng¬ 
land’s  champion  record. 

Why  is  it  that  the  English  breeders  are 
beating  us  with  our  own  breeds?  Wyan¬ 
dottes  originated  here,  yet  Mr.  Cam’s 
White  Wyandottes  lead  all  ours  in  this 
contest,  and  so  far  as  I  know  Mr.  Barron's 
White  Wyandottes  have  established  records 
that  are  ahead  of  anything  ever  done  in 
this  country.  The  Feathered  World,  an 
English  poultry  paper,  says  “The  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  pullet  laying  103  eggs  in  112 
days,  during  the  four  worst  months  of 
the  year,  would  have  been  scoffed  at  a 

few  years  ago ;  but  the  recording  trapnest 
has  shown  that  this  feat  has  been  ac¬ 

complished  in  the  present  competition  at 
Grimley.” 

In  this  country  the  fanciers  have  had 

it  all  their  own  way  thus  far ;  but  the 

utility  end  of  the  poultry  business  is 
coming  to  the  front  now,  and  is  coming  to 


wander  away  and  be  lost.  The  number 
of  eggs  usually  set  under  a  hen  is  17  and 
the  period  of  incubation  is  about  28  days. 
Newly-hatched  Guinea  chicks  are-  much 
smaller  than  common  chicks,  and  should 
be  confined  for  four  of  five  days  or  they 
will  get  lost.  They  should  be  fed  very 
often,  because  their  crops  are  small.  They 
are  very  sensitive  to  cold  and  dampness 
and  while  young  must  be  kept  out  of  the 
lain.  g.  G.  i. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  algo 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1814 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


Greider’s  Fine  Catalogue 

and  calendar  of  pure-bred  poultry  for  1913,  large, 
many  pages  of  poultry  facts.  70  varieties  illustrat¬ 
ed  and  described.  Incubators  and  brooders,  low 
price  of  stock  and  eggs  for  hatching.  A  perfeot 
guide  to  all  poultry  raisers.  Scud  10  cents  today. 
B.  H.  GREIDER,  Box  58,  Rheems,  Pa. 


VIGOROUS  BABY  CHICKS 

From  healthy,  purebred  to  lay,  parents.  1000  breeders. 
Hatching  capacity  60,000.  Six  varieties  Chicks  812  00  per 
hundred. 

SEE  OUIi  GREAT  OFFER 

25  ef  our  best  Chicks  and  a  Brooder  all  for  $5.00 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Ask  for  Free  Catalogue  C. 

THE  GIBSON-FORD  COMPANY 

Box  3.  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks  $12^4  per  100 

Bred  from  large,  mature,  and  healthy  S,  C.  White 
Leghorns  (Young’s  strain)  on  free  range  ;  good  lay¬ 
ers  and  fine-looking  stock.  Healthy  chicks,  full 
count,  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  $12.00  per  hun¬ 
dred:  $00.00  per  500.  Circular  on  request.  MATTITUCK 
WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  Arthur  H.  Penny,  Mnttituck,  N.  Y. 


stay. 

The  trap-nest  is  revealing  some  wonder¬ 
ful  things.  On  the  way  to  a  farmers’  insti¬ 
tute,  I  stayed  over  night  with  a  friend 
who  keeps  700  White  and  Buff  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  he  is  devoting  his  time  to  ob¬ 
taining  trap-nest  records  of  the  flock.  From 
120  White  Rock  pullets  he  had  put  in  one 
house  60  of  the  best:  that  is  from  a 
fancier’s  standpoint.  The  60  that  were 
under  size,  or  crow-headed,  or  “out”  in 
some  point,  were  put  in  another  part  of 
the  same  house.  Conditions  as  to  feed  and 
everything  were  exactly  alike.  From  the 
60  host  birds  he  was  getting  15  eggs  a 
day :  from  the  60  poorest  birds  he  was 
getting  35  eggs  a  day.  Think  about  that 
for  awhile.  What  would  you  do?  Would 


O'has.  W.  Brick, 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs 

Carefully  Selected  from  Pure  Strain  Stock 

Our  eKgs  guaranteed  80$  fertile  ;  our 
chicks  warranted  full  count  and  vigorous. 
Buy  your  spring  stock  from  us — it  pays. 
P*  Chicks— ♦150  per  1000;  *11  per 

I  rices  100;  *9  per  60.  Eggs — *00  per 
1000  ;  $1  per  100  :  $-1  per  60  ;  *1.60  per  16. 
Write  Today  for  Descriptive  Folder 
CROSSWICKS  POULTRY  FARM 
Prop.,  Box  D,  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 


KIRKUP'S  STRAIN  S.  C,  WHITE  LEGHORN 

bred  lor  size,  vigor  anti  large,  white  market  egg 
Safe  delivery  ot  ehix  guaranteed.  Send  for  ot 
circular.  GHESTNUT  POULTRY  FA  HI 
Kirkup  Bros.,  Props..  Mattituck,  L.I..N.1 


Read 


If  you  read  this  little  “ad”  and  are 
not  convinced  of  the  Quality  I  am 
offering  atmy  low  price—  send  me 
your  name  on  a  postal  for  my 

- ...  »  ^.lampionship  Hatching  Facts."  But  you 

can  safely  order  right  now.  The  U.  S.  Government 
is  a  customer  of  mtne.along  with  nearly  200.000  others 
fn!-en<.nitACm  y  S  Six  World’s  Championships, 
e  runn  their  first  incubator— anti  it  won 

with  100  per  cent  hatches.  Here  are  the  facts  about 

Jim  Rohan’s  Six-Time 

World’s  Champion 

Belle  City  Incubators 

140-Egg  Size  only  <£  BBH  C  C 

I  guarantee  my  machine  to  out- 
hatch  ail  comers,  give  you  a  long  ~  M 
Ims.  Why  pay  more*  Mm 


hy  pay  more* 
nd  f  '  “ 


Freight 

Paid 


trial, proveallclalms.  ... 

Why  not  save  money  and  get  In  the 
championship  class  I 
The  Belle  City  has  double  walls,  dead 
Wrspaceall  over, double  door, copper  „  . 
tank,  hot-water  heat,  self-regulator  East  Ol  Rockies 

Wgh'legs heMy °meter*  Cgg  tester’  Eafut>'  'imp,  nursery 

mo-chick  Brooder 

is  the  only  double. wall  brooder 
made,  hot  water  heat,  platform, 
and  metal  lamp.  Price  $4.85. 

When  shipped  together!  make 
a  special  price  of  *1 1. 50  for  both 
Incubator  and  Brooder  saving 
I’ou  90c  on  the  Complete  Outfit, 


VWe  ship  I, 
quick  from  [; 
8t.  Paul,  Buffalo, 
Kansas  City  or 


liu  me  V/Uiujmjuj  v_/uiilb,  .  LauBus  Glty  or  III 
freight  prepal  d,  Eastof  Rockies.  **  Racine.  7* 
Better  write  today  for  big  Portfolio  “Hatching  Facts” 
and  get  latest  Information  how  to  make  money  out  of 
poultry  at  small  expense,  or  If  In  a  hurry  you  can  order 
sss=ar  from  this  advertisement.  I  guar¬ 
antee  everythlngas  represented 
or  refund  money.  Address  mo 
personally,  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Company 
40-Chick  Brooder  Tox48  Racine,  Wis. 


125  Egg  Incubator  A 
and  Brooder  BF°0TRH  -JLU 


Iff  ordered  together. 

Freight  paid  east  of 
Rockies.  Hot  water, 
copper  tanks,  double 
(  walls,  double  glass 
’  doors.  Free  catalog 
them.  Send  for  it  today, 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 

Bov  1  IN  Racine,  WIs. 


M and  y  Lee,  the  incubator  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  is  purely  automatic.  It  measures 
and  adapts  moisture  to  heat.  Open- 
front-poult  ry-hou.se  plan.  Lee’s  scien¬ 
tific  principles  show  in  bigger  hatches,  better  chicks. 

Send  for  book  explaining  great  new  Lee  features. 

Sizes  up  to  600  egg9.  Try  Germozone  for  chick  health  and  poultry 
thrift.  Also  Lee’s  Lice  Killer  and  Egg  Maker.  All  books  free, 
GKO.  II.  LEE  COMPANY, 

1221  Harney  Street*  Omaha,  Neb* 


YOUR 

YOUR 


HENS 

FARM 


Farmers  and  Fanciers 

should  get  the  FREE  POUL¬ 
TRY  BOOK  and  Catalogue 
written  by  ROBERT  ESSEX, 
well  known  throughout 
America,  After  26  Years 
With  Poultry.  It  tells  How 
.  „  to  Make  Most  From  Eggs 

and  Hens  for  Market  or  Show,  contains  Pictures  of 
??„£ou,try  Houses:  tells  cost  to  build;  describes 
AMERICA’S  LARGEST  LINE  OF  INCUBATORS  AND 
BROODERS — $2.25  to  $48  each.  Write  today. 

Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.,  107  Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  MONEY 


mfllifl-SncLLgric  on 

earth 


grit.  - 

tutes.  Ask  your  local! 
dealer  or  send  $1.26 
for  two  100-lb.  bags  f.o.b.  cars.  Agents  wanted, 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO. 

Box  J  Now  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM 

SEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

Breeders  and  shippers  for  20  years  of  high-class  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Bai  l  ed  Plymouth  Rocks.  Baby  chicks  and  j 
hatching  eggs  our  specialty.  Correspondence  invltod. 


THE  CORNING  FEED  MIXER 

thoroughly  mixes  the  feed 
so  poultry  cannot  sepa¬ 
rate  it,  but  must  eat  all  of 
it.  Hand  mid  power  sizes. 
Also  Bone  Cutters.  Send 
for  catalog.  Manufact¬ 
ured  and  sold  by 

WILSON  BROS. 
Easton,  Penna. 


SCIENTIFICALLY  SELECTED.  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

KENOTIN  STRAIN 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Prof.  Krum.  the  noted  Cornell  University  expert, 
has  very  kindly  permitted  us  to  state  that  onr 
breeding  pens  wero  mated  by  him.  and  that  we  have 
an  exceptionally  clean  flock  of  the  best-laying  type. 

Selected  Eggs  for  Hatching  86  per  100 

BABY  CH  ICKS 

Healthy;  vigorous;  full  of  vitality;  all 
sound  and  perfect,  and  held  a  fow  days 
until  they  will  stand  shipping.  S12  per  100. 

KENOTIN  FARM 

F.  W.  Sessions,  WASHINGTON  MILLS,  N.  Y, 


Baby  CHICKS  12c  Each 

from  free  range  selected  S.  C.  Whito  Leghorns. 
Prompt  delivery.  A  hatch  every  week.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $0.00  per  100. 
i  Reductions  on  orders  over  100,  Circular  free. 

CIIAS.  R.  STONE, 

Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Day-old  Chicks,  $12  per  100  ;  Eggs,  $5  per  100. 
Large,  vigorous,  true  Leghorn  type.  Persistent 
layers.  Unlimited  range.  Hot  water  mammoth 
incubators  used.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  0.  No.  54,  SALT  POINT,  N  Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

Stock  selected  for  vigor  and  given  freernngeon  large 
farm.  In  the  Cornell  Breed  Testing  project  last  year 
one  pullet  from  this  flock  laid  21(5  eggs,  another  laid 
212eggs.  The  ten  pullets  laid  1739  eggs.  Eggs  *<5.00  per 
100.  Eggs  that  fail  to  hatch  replaced  at  half-price. 
F:  E.  STRONG,  R.  D.  2,  ...  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

CINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  8  S.  C.  R.  1.  RED  EGGS 

“  for  hatching.  Bred  for  size,  vigor,  and  large 
eggs— all  on  free  range.  $1.50  per  15,  $6.00  per 
100.  J.  S.  KESSLER.  Terryville,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

FROM  PUREBRED  HEAVY  LAYERS. 
JOHN  LOKTON  LEE,  -  Carmel  N.  Y. 

CAWN  AND  WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER 
■  DUCKS  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Eggs,  day- 
old  Chicks  and  Ducklings  from  bred-to-lay,  free- 
range  stock  at  farmer’s  prices.  Catalogue  free. 
PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 

Rose  Comb  Buff  Leghorns”?’?  ^ 

Madison  Square  Garden,  Grand  Central  Palace:  all 
big  shows  this  season:  hatching  eggs  and  stock  for 
sale.  FRED  BERTRAM.  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

QSCAWANA  BROOK  FARM 

PUTNAM  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  pay. 

For  fertile  eggs  ONLY  $6  per  100;  $50  per  1000. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS 

R.  No.  24,  Athens,  Pa.  Breeders  for  32  years  of 
purebred  poultry  of  high  quality.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  Silver  Campines,  Leghorns,  Minoreas,  Reds, 
Wyandottes, Cochins, Rocks,  Geese,  Ducks, Guineas. 

IN  BUSINESS  SINCE  1885 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single  failure  by  purchasers 
of  our 

Mammoth  Utility  Strain  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

THE  FARMER’S  FLOCK 

PLEASED  CUSTOMERS  have  forced  the  increase  of 
our  capacity  FOUR  TIMES  ORIGINAL  SIZE. 
Baby  Chicks,  Eggs  for  hatching,  etc.,  from  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy,  range-raised,  heavy  layers.  Bred 
to  the  standard.  Book  now  for  lowest  prices. 
TH0RNEHAVEN  POULTRY  FARM.  Shelter  Islam!  Heiohts.  N.  Y. 

S.  C,  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  10c  each 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  No  order  too  largo  or  too 
small.  Hatching  eggs  by  the  setting  or  thousand; 
fertility  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue. 

KIC H I, AND  FARMS  -  -  Frederick,  Md 

rnq  c A 1  c— 100  single  comb  white  leghorn 

rUn  OALL  HENS,  the  large  lading  kind.  $1  each. 
GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwater  N.  Y. 

B a r i a n* ' and* ' En igflish  PARTRIDGES  |  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Qunils, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowi,  Cranes,  Storks.  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Duck*,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  1VM.  J.  MACKEM8EN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  lO,  Yardley,  Fa. 

M  F.P.C.CHICKMANNAIT884d| 

S  Tho  Original,  First  Offered,  Leading  Special  10  Day  Food  1 

1  Starts  Chicks.Turkeys,  Pheasants  Healthy  1 

■  6  lbs  feeds  76  chicks  first  week.  They  thrive  wonderfully  on  it.  1 

■  Send  for  special  introductory  offer  &  Poultry  Supply  Price  List  1 

1  F.  P.CASSEL  &  SON  SOLE  MF’s  Lansdale,  Pa.  1 

50,000  BABY  CHICKS 

Pure  Strain,  Heavy  Laying  White  Leghorn  Stock 

Bred  from  selected,  trap  nested  layers.  Every  one  of  our  breeders  must 
have  a  record  of  175  eggs— most  are  200-egg  birds. 

Hatched  in  hot  water  mammoth  machines,  in  perfectly  equipped,  fan- 
ventilated  cellar.  Careful  attention  and  sure  methods  assure  uniform 
hutching  conditions. 

Shipped  in  absolutely  safe  carriers.  Carefully  inspected  and  packed 
before  leaving.  Full  count ;  no  weaklings. 

_ _ You  can  buy  Baby  Chicks  cheaper  than  you  can  hatch  them,  and  yon  get 

stronger  chicks,  purer  strain,  better  results  nil  round  if  you  buy  Peerless  Farms  Baby  Chicks.  Place 
your  order  today.  Our  methods,  equipment,  stock  and  prices  are  fully  described  in  our  illustrated 
folder.  Send  for  copy  today.  It  is  FREE. 

The  Peerless  Farms ,  A-I  ^°^ook  R  F  0  10f  Northport,  Long  Island ,  N.  V. 


Fe  ed,Gl6wing  Chicks  l&gi 

They  must  be  furnished  with  the  right  kind  of  material  If  they  are 
to  make  satisfactory  growth  of  muscle,  hone  and  feather.  Profit  lies 
In  quick  growth  and  early  maturity.  Rush  those  cockerels  to  market¬ 
able  size  and  turn  them  into  cash  before  prices  fall.  Get  t lie  pullets 
completely  developed  and  ready  to  fill  the  nests  with  fall  and  winter 


prglSZ’  Baby  Chick  Food 


eggs. 


contains  Just  the  necessary  ingredients  to  give  them  during  the  first  throe 
weeks  the  best  possible  start,  at  a  cost  of  1  e  per  chick.  I u  boxes  and  bags, 
25c,  50c,  81  up.  After  the  third  week  mix 

prslP  Poultry  Regulator 

In  the  ration  to  aid  digestion  and  make  the  greatest  gain  for  every  pound 
I  feed  consumed.  25c.  50c,  SI.  25-lb.  Pail,  $2.50. 

“Your  money  back  if  it  fails.”  Get  Pralts  Profit-sharing  Booklet. 

Our  products  are  sold  hy  dealers  everywhere,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

^Philadelphia  Chicago 


1»13. 
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When  you  write  advertisera  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Prize  Winning  Strains  f^and ' ’ yen'- 

lings,  $1.25  and  upwards.  White  Leghorns,  Brown 
Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  .White 
Wyandottes,  Light  and  Bark  Brahmas.,  Catalog 
gratis.  F.  M.  FKESCOXT,  Kiverdale,  N.  J. 


BLACK  LEGHORN  EGGS— For  hatching- the 
kind  that  lay.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


VREELAND’S  BUFF  ROCKS 

Layers  and  winners.  A  few  eggs  to  spare  at 
$2.00  per  15.  $5.00  per  50. 

A.  L.  VKEELANI),  Nntley,  New  Jersey 


My  Barred  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

have  won  at  the  leading  shows.  Extra  large,  nar¬ 
row  barred,  true  rock  shape.  Every  specimen  mated 
for  best  results.  15  years  a  breeder.  Choicest 
matings,  $2  for  15;  utility  matings,  $5  for  100. 

HILLHURST  FARM,  F.  H.  Rivenburgh,  Prop.,  Munnsville,  N,  Y. 


DADV  PUIY— 12c— S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  R.  I. 
DHD  I  UlllA  Reds.  Prize  stock;  $10  pet- 100.  I. 
R.  duck  eggs.  All  eggs  7c.  each;  $5.00  per  100. 

ROCKY  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  -  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


LOOK_EGGS  FR0M  ST0CK  MOST  POPULAR,  say 

“  judges  of  national  reputation.  A  price 

attractive.  Because  wo  do  not  advertise  so  exten¬ 
sive  and  costly.  We  don’t  think  of  advertising 
cost  in  starting  this  Spring  prices.  Our  circulars 
are  not  costly — only  facts.  Costly  books  mean  no 
money  to  our  customers.  If  you  are  not  satisfied 
wo  don’t  want  your  money.  Our  reference— 
Columbus  Trust  Company,  Newburgh  City.  Tele¬ 
graph  or  telephone  us  your  orders  via  Washing- 
tonville.  N.  Y.,  or  write  us.  Orders  coming  readily. 
Act  at  once  in  booking  orders.  Letters  answered 
by  return  mail  if  possible. 

C0LDENHAM  POULTRY  YARDS.  Rocklet,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Exhibition  barred  Plymouth  rocks  and  white  leg¬ 
horns— silver  Cup  and  Blue  Ribbon  winners. 
Utility  combined  breeding  pens,  sired  by  Madison 
Square  Garden  and  Philadelphia  winners.  My  pat¬ 
rons  have  won  prizes  on  birds  hatched  from  my 
eggs,  why  not  you  1  Eggs  from  my  grand  matings, 
$2  per  sitting;  $10perl00.  Originator  of  Buff  Brah¬ 
mas  eggs,  $10  per  sitting:  a  good  hatch  guaranteed. 
Uoyd  M.  Hallenbeck,  Expert  Poultry  Judge,  Greendale,  N.  Y. 


THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1  .00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richlaud.  N.  Y. 


Clklf'l  C  PflMU  White  Leghorus,  Wyckoll  Strain. 
01  ll  (J  LL  UU  III  J  Unequaled  for  size  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Eggs  $1.25  per  15;  $5.00  per  hundred. 

ALDEN  NODINE,  Elm  Lawn  Farm,  Ravona,  Now  York 


WHITE  INDIAN  Runner  Duck  Eggs  $3  Setting,  12; 

White  Egg  Strain.  Fifteen  years  in  Duck  Cul¬ 
ture.  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  R.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS  Farms  prize  strain. 

Fawn  Indian  Runner  Eggs,  white  egg  strain,  $1.50 
per  11.  T.  H.  Mettler,  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 


Ctro-o  fnr  ll  atohincr from  ingh-ciassS.c.wiiiteT^cjr- 
C550  IUI  Ildlulllllg  horns.  Hardy  and  healthy. 
Great  chalk-white  egg  producers.  Prices  right.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  Maple  Grove  Farm,  Box  R,  Smithville,  N.  Y. 


The  Henyard. 


CROSS-BRED  FOWLS. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  recent 
article  on  fowls  for  meat  and  eggs.  Two 
years  ago  I  had  22  Black  Javas  and  re¬ 
ceived  15-17  eggs  a  day  and  they  were 
fed  cracked  corn  and  oats  with  no  mash. 
Last  Spring  I  experimented  with  a  few 
of  my  hens  by  crossing  them  -with  a  S. 
C.  W.  Leghorn.  The  outcome  was  that 
some  of  the  pullets  look  like  Barred  Rocks 
while  others  were  good  and  stocky  like  the 
black  hens,  but  were  white  with  a  few 
small  black  feathers  mixed  iu  and  had  very 
small  combs.  One  of  the  roosters  hatched 
last  May  weighed  7%  pounds  to-day.  I 
am  trying  to  get  a  strain  that  will  be  good 
for  both  meat  and  eggs.  What  shall  I  get 
If  I  cross  my  black  hens  with  a  good 
White  Rock?  I  now  have  30  fowls  in  all, 
and  am  now  getting  10  to  13  eggs  a  day 
but  have  had  only.  3-4  nearly  half  the  Win¬ 
ter.  I  had  six  hatched  last  May,  housed 
in  a  box  2%  feet  square  and  20  inches 
high  till  last  September.  When  put  into 
the  henhouse  for  the  Winter  they  walked 
as  though  one  leg  was  about  one  inch 
or  more  longer  than  the  other.  What  is 
the  cause  and  can  it  be  helped?  G. 

Massachusetts. 

As  both  Black  Javas  and  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  belong  to  the  American  class 
of  fowls,  and  are  similar  in  type,  a  cross 
between  them  will  simply  give  you  a  non¬ 
descript  variety,  with  no  essential  improve¬ 
ment  over  either  breed,  and  lacking  the 
power  to  transmit  to  their  progeny  the 
uniformness  of  type,  and  other  valuable 
characteristics  which  have  been  built  up 
in  each  variety  by  long  years  of  careful 
selection  and  mating.  You  now  have  in 
either  variety  a  fowl  that  is  good  for 
both  eggs  and  meat,  though,  in  later  years, 
the  Plymouth  Rocks  seems  to  have  far  out¬ 
stripped  the  Javas  in  popularity.  Both 
breeds  are  susceptible  to  improvement,  and 
if  you  wish  something  better  than  either, 
you  will  get  it  much  more  certainly  and 
quickly  by  devoting  your  efforts  to  improv¬ 
ing  one  variety  instead  of  crossing  two. 
When  you  cross  two  distinct  varieties,  you 
simply  throw  away  the  results  of  many 
years  of  careful  selection  and  breeding  along 
definite  lines. 

These  chickens  may  be  suffering  from 
crooked  breast  bones,  or  other  deformity, 
due  to  long  roosting  upon  the  floor,  in 
cramped  quarters,  when  their  bones  were 
soft  and  growing.  If  this  is  the  case  the 
deformity  will  be  permanent.  m.  b.  d. 


Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

$3  per  10.  R.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Eggs,  $1  per  15.  I.  R.  Dusk 
Eggs,  $1  per  10.  Purebred  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  eggs 
$1  per  20.  White  eggs  from  pure  White  R.  Ducks, 
$2.50  per  10.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


C  ft  ft  G— Choice  Buff  Wyandotte  Eggs  exclu- 
sively.  $1  per  sitting  of  15;  $5  hun¬ 
dred.  Purebred;  free  rungs:  good  layers. 

Oil  AS.  I.  MILLER,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  Vmrg&gglSSSr-^S, 

$1.50  per  15  ;  Utility,  $1.  A.  M.  HICKS,  Greendale,  N.  Y. 


THE  FARMER’S  FAVORITE  WINTER  LAYERS-ICellerstrass 

White  Orpingtons.  Eggs.  $7.50  hundred  tip. 
Baby  Chicks.  W.  R.  Stevens,  Culver  Road,  Lyons,  N.  V. 


FOR  SALE— White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

and  Black  Orpington  Pullets  for  Sale 

To  reduce  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Apply  to 

JOHN  O’LEARY,  -  -  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Indian  Runner  Ducks,  287  eggs  strain.  Buff  Or¬ 
pington  hen  eggs:  15,  $1;  100,  $5. 
STEPHEN  HENDRICKSON.  -  Clarkson,  N.  Y 


White  Wyandotte.-grer.“b“u°S!Sf, 

best  nd.  Write  today  for  new  descriptive  circular. 

0WNLAND  FARM.  Box  497,  South  Hammond,  New  York 


WE  HAVETHE  BEST  PEKIN  DUCKS 

They  have  won  21  first  prizes  this  season  out  of  24 
competed  for,  including  four  first  at  Grand  Central 
Palace,  and  three  first  and  a  second  at  Madison 
Square  Garden.  Fertile  Eggs,  $2.00  for  11.  Wealso 
breed  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Bronze 
Turkeys  and  White  Guineas.  RIDGKLEIGH 
FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM.  Huntington,  N.Y. 


Davis  Poultry  Farm 

Establishod  1804 

Famous  Laying  Strains  :  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
also  Barred  and  White  Rocks 


Eggs  for  Hatching 


ORDER  NOW  for  future  delivery 

FULL  COUNT  GUARANTEED  ON  DELIVERY 


Davis  Poultry  Farm,  Berlin,  Mass. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

The  Best.  Winners  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York  State  Fuir,  Albany,  Utica,  Schenectady, 
New  York.  JSGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Exhibition  Matings,  $5.00  per  15 
Utility  “  2.00  “  15 

UNION  POULTRY  YARDS 

Schenectady,  New  York 


Indian  Runner  Ducks — Barred  Rocks 

Prize  winners.  Eggs  $1  to  $3  per  sitting.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

G.  F.  WILLIAMSON,  -  Flanders,  N.  J* 


A  Blue  Ribbon  Man  Talks. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  an  article 
appearing  on  page  196,  comparing  the  show 
ring  and  utility  values  of  different  birds. 
As  a  breeder  of  some  18  years’  standing, 
I  can  answer  one  of  the  questions  offhand : 
“Why  do  not  breeders  of  fancy  birds  enter 
the  laying  contests?”  That  is  easy;  I 
have  among  other  breeds,  some  fine  Indian 
Runner  ducks  that  I  know  easily  the  equal 
of  anything  to  produce  eggs.  Why  don’t 
I  enter  them  in  some  of  the  laying  contests? 
Simply  because  these  birds  are  worth  from 
$50  to  $75  each  in  my  own  hands.  I 
am  not  going  to  allow  strangers  to  handle 
them.  If  I  do,  while  they  can  show  an 
exceptionally  good  egg  record,  what  is  that 
worth  to  me  with  my  birds  perhaps  ruined 
by  forcing  or  inattention?  Neither  myself 
or  any  other  successful  fancier  will  take 
such  risks  with  valuable  birds.  It  is  well 
enough  for  a  novice  to  enter  birds  which 
cannot  win  a  blue  ribbon  iu  a  decent  sized 
show  to  try  for  honors  iu  an  egg-laying 
contest  but  excuse  a  breeder  of  good  birds. 
The  birds  are  their  pets  and  will  not  be 
subjected  to  the  bauds  of  strangers  even 
for  such  honors.  This  is  blunt,  and  ex¬ 
presses  the  sentiment  of  most  breeders  of 
good  birds.  We  have  a  market  for  our 
output,  and  can  place  all  our  surplus  al¬ 
most  without  advertising,  other  than  is 
freely  given  by  the  published  winnings  at 
the  leading  shows.  Where  would  we  gain  ? 
I  also  could  supply  extra  good  layers  in 
three  varieties  of  hens,  the  same  reason 
applies.  A.  M.  wood. 

Maine. 


Heifer’s  Calf;  Onion  Maggots;  Roupy  Fowls. 

1.  Is  it  advisable  to  raise  the  first  calf 
from  a  two-year-old  heifer?  2.  Will 
plenty  of  lime  and  potash  salts  help  keep 
worms  out  of  the  soil  for  onions?  3. 
Would  you  advise  setting  and  hatching 
eggs  from  hens  that  have  had  roup  through 
the  Winter,  provided  you  put  them  iu  new 
building  and  on  new  ground?  H.  B. 

Long  Island. 

1.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  first  calf 
from  a  two-year-old  heifer  should  not  be 
raised,  provided  that  the  heifer  is  well  de¬ 
veloped  for  her  age,  and  has  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  fed  while  carrying  her  calf  to 
enable  her  to  produce  vigorous  offspring. 
A  stunted  calf  from  an  ill-developed,  half- 
fed  heifer  should  not  be  raised. 

2.  The  writer  knows  of  no  method  of 
successfully  combatting  the  onion  maggots 
which  work  at  the  roots  of  onions  by  ap¬ 
plications  to  the  soil.  Rotation  of  crops, 
planting  onions  upon  the  same  ground  not 
oftencr  than  once  in  three  years,  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  method  of  control  for  this 
pest. 

3.  The  objection  to  hatching  eggs  from 

hens  that  have  had  the  roup  does  uot  lie 
iu  the  danger  of  transmitting  the  disease 
to  the  chicks,  as  your  question  would  seem 
to  infer,  but  from  the  fact  that  these  fowls 
are  necessarily  below  par  in  health,  and 
therefore  cannot  transmit  the  vigor  to  their 
offspring  which  young  chicks  need  if  they 
are  to  successfully  combat  all  the  ills  to 
which  they  are  heir.  Slight  or  moderate 
colds  from  which  the  fowls  have  fully  re¬ 
covered  need  not  bar  them  from  the  breed¬ 
ing  pen,  however.  M.  B.  D. 


BaTDy  CliicKs 

S.U.W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks.  R.O.  Reds,  Strong, 
livable.  From  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  range 
breeders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

TVESLEY  GKINNELL,  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


Hnnp’c  Crescent  Strain  of  Rose  Comb  TnelrAve 
none  S  Re(js  an(j  Mammoth  Bronze  *  Ux  Keys 

have  been  line-bred  dnring  the  past  twelve  years. 
Eggs  for  hatching  from  exhibition  matings  which 
contain  my  Albany  and  Schenectady  winners;  also 
Eggs,  utility  matings  of  tested  layers.  D  R.  HON  H), 
CRESCENT  HILL  FARM,  Shakon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


BCFF  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  S.  C.  R.  I.  IIF.DS— Kgk-S,  90c.  per  IS 
11.60  per  30.  Mottled  Ancona*,  Bl.  Miuorcas,  eggs,  $1.00  per 
16;  $1.16  per  30.  Catalogue  free.  John  A.  Both,  qiiakertown,  Pa 


BARRED  ROCK  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  EGGS— Special  matings. 

$1.00  per  15;  utility,  $4.00  per  hundred.  Order  for 
future  delivery.  J.  I.  HERETER,  R.  0.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Abovo  Poultry  Farms  Co.,  Inc. 

CHATHAM,  NEW  JERSEY 
Established,  1904.  Breeders  and  shippers  of  high 
class  S.  U.  W.  Leghorns.  Hatching  Eggs.  Baby 
chicks,  Cockerels,  Write  for  price  list. 


Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

Our  strains  have  always  been  known  as  heavy 
layers  and  choice  market  producers.  Our  recent 
winnings  at  the  great  shows  demonstrate  our  exhi¬ 
bition  quality.  Get  in  on  the  ground  floor  with  this 
combination.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  P.  Rocks  and 
Salmon  Faverolles,  Leghorn  Cockerels  for  sale. 

EVERGREEN  POULTRY  FARM 
Tel.  connection.  Chappaqua,  Westchester  Co..  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMENrSaSE;'" 


EAST 


Catalog  descrii 

DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS 


ing  35  varieties. 

MARIETTA,  PA. 


WHITE  Wyandotte  Eggs  for  Hatching 
**  —Choice  Stock.  $1.00  per  15  :  $4.00  per 

hundred.  M.  W.  Bell,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


Utility  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Nonpareil  strain,  $2  each.  Eggs,  $1  per  15;  $3.50  per  100 

B.  H.  HENION  -  -  Brockport,  N.  Y. 


Wild  &  Bronze  Turkey  Eggsi^^E 

2c.  stamp,  showing  pure  wild  gobbler  from  the 
mountain.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Belleville,  Pa. 


PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks 

Eggs  guaranteed  904  fertile,  $1  per  15  ;  $6  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Baby  Chicks,  $15  per  hundred.  Delivery 
guaranteed.  THE  MACKEY  FARMS,  Gilboa,  New  York 


— Bronze  Turkey,  Runner  Duck,  Ton- 
louse  Goose,  White  Leghorn.  If  you 

want  something  good.  JAS.  M.  FRYE,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs  ^ 

25c  each.  Am  booking  orders  now.  Get  yours  in 
early.  Beautiful  stock.  ROY  CRANDALL  Albion  N.  Y. 


Chicks  and  Eggs  KTTS 

Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs.  Write  for  prices. 
JOHN  I>.  VAN  DYKE.  R  6,  Gettysburg,  Pa, 


SUPERIOR  BABY  CHIX-LS&a! 

26-page  booklet  free.  100,000  chick  capacity.  Order 
early  to  assure  prompt  delivery.  TAYLOR'S 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Box  R,  Lyons,  New  York. 


WHITEWYANDOTTE  Slf^i^/^^Llerange5 

Great  laying  strain.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  CLARENCE  H.  FOGG,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY-Best  20  varieties.  Vigor 
ous,  healthy  stock.  Good  layers.  Eggs,  15 — $1;  40 
— $2.  Catalogue.  H.  K.  MOHR,  R.  No.  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks — Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes.  Bred  to  lay.  Prices  right. 

SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


I  IVING  EGG  MACHINES— R.  C.  Buff  Leg- 
“  horns.  M'>st  beautiful  and  hardy  of  fowls.  Eggs, 
$2  per  15.  Circular.  W.  J.  Thomson,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

$1  per  15  ;  $6  per  100;  from  an  extra  large  sized  and 
one  of  the  best-laying  strains  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
in  existence.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa,  New  York 


EXTRA  LAYING  STRAIN  White  Wyandottes. 
C  Eggs,  $1.50  and  $2  per  15.  W.  J. THOMSON,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


SAND  R.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS— Eggs  for  hatching 
■  from  fine-laying  and  prize-winning  stock.  Eggs 
$1.50  to  $3  per  15.  George  McCann,  R.  R.  2.  Caraopolis,  Pa. 


R  A  l?  R  Fn  R  nPV C  bred  in  the  very  best  blood 
DAKKLU  KUINO  |j1les  Eggs.  $1  per  sitting; 
$5  per  100.  CHAS.  T.  DOWNING.  R.  2,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


EGGS  FOR  H ATC HIM Glfoeki^red Sfmhim 

perior  egg  production,  early  maturity  and  combined 
show  points.  J.  P.  BUKCH,  Mlllerton,  N.Y. 


fln#«n»ioc-BKST  OF  WINTER  LAYERS 
EGGS  AND  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 
E.  B.  MANN  -  DELAWARE,  NEW  JERSEY 

B.  P.  ROCK  COCKERELS 

8  lbs.  and  up.  $3;  laying  Pullets,  $2;  Eggs,  $3  for  50 ; 
$5  per  100,  f.o.b.  Washington.  D.  C.  One  breed  only. 
Free  range  stock.  W.  A.  SHERMAN,  R.  3,  Vienna,  Va. 


BLUE  RIBBON  AND  SILVER  GUP  WINNERS 

LAKE  HILL  FARM.  Pleasantville,  New  York — S. 
C.  White  Leghorns  &  Pekin  Ducks.  Strong,  healthy, 
vigorous  kind  ;  open,  high  range.  Send  Postal  for 
circular  and  special  prices.  Eggs  ;  Dav-old  Chicks 
and  Ducks.  -  THOMAS  W.  NORRIS,  Mgr. 


PRIZE  WINNING  STOCK 

Exhibition  and  utility  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds;  day-old 
chicks,  eggs  by  clutch  or  1000 ;  book  your  orders  early . 

KN0LLW00D  FARM,  tttfc 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— White  Orpingtons, 
*“  White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas,  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Price  list  mailed. 

TAFT  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  37.  Holland  Patent.  New  Yerk 


UATCHING  EGGS-Purebred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  All  Pens 

*■  laid  more  than  fifty  per  cent  since  November  15. 
Setting  $1.50;  three  settings $4.00;  per  hundred  $7.00. 
Guaranteed.  F.  A.  Clement,  Richmond,  Mass. 


CGGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  Single  Comb  Buff  Leghorn  and 

*-*  Harsbbarger  strain  of  fawn  and  white  Indian 
Runner  Ducks.  Cbas.  C.Uodway,  R.  D.2,Hartly,Del. 


OK  VARIETIES  CHICKENS.  DUCKS,  GEESE, 
O.  I.  C.  HOGS.  FINE  STOCK  and  EGGS 
•  REASONABLE.  Big  illustrated  circular  FREE. 

JOHN  E.  HEATW0LE,  Box.  22,  HARRISONBURG,  VA. 


SILVER  CAMPINES 

THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  EGG  PRODUCERS. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS.  R.  24.  ATHENS.  PENNA. 


B.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hate  king.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Austin’s  200  STRAIN  S.  G,  Rhode’Jsland  Reds 

Standard  bred,  red  to  the  skin.  Eggs  for  hatching 
$3.90,  $5.00  and  $10.00  per  set  (15).  Utility  $6.00  per 
100.  904  fertility  guaranteed  Cockerels,  yearlings, 
pullets,  baby  chicks. 

AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor.  N.  H. 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  Exclusively 

Eggs  for  hatching  by  sitting  or  by  hundred.  Send 
for  price-list. 

ROANOKE  POULTRY  FARM,  Sewell.  New  Jersey 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED 

hatching  eggs  from  heaviest  laying  dark  red  to  the 
skin,  hardy  open  front  colony  house  free  range 
Reds  in  America.  Rose  and  Single  Combs.  $2  per 
sitting;  $7  per  100.  Safe  delivery.  Fertility  guar¬ 
anteed.  Special  pen,  $5  per  sitting.  Magnificent 
cockerels,  yearlings,  pullets  for  sale. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM,  Box  1.  WESTON,  N.  J. 


CUSTOM  HATCHING 

in  our  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator,  by  experienced 
operator,  means  better  chicks,  free  from  lice  and 
disease.  When  you  want  them,  send  us  the  eggs  ; 
we'll  send  you  the  chicks.  $3  a  compartment,  hold¬ 
ing  150  eggs.  MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Milierton,  N.  Y. 


R.  I.  WHITES  Lead  the  Reds 

Booklet  free.  J.  A.  JOCOY,  TO  WANDA,  PA. 


on  infertile  eggs.  Choice  R.  I.  Reds. 
Big  layers,  free  range,  low  prices.  254 
eggs  last  year  from  1  Red.  Write  for 
circular.  W.  A.  BUCK,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


If  ELLERSTRASS  Crystal  White  Orpingtons,  (only)  S54  fer- 
*»  tility  guaranteed.  15  eggs  $3  ;  50  eggs,  $7.5. 
Write  HEITMAN,  Tesla  Place,  Glendale,  L.  I 


BUFFORPIXGTOX  ECUS  $1.25  per  IS.  Owen  Farms  prize  strain. 

Fawn  lnilian  Runner  Eggs,  white  egg  strain.  $1.50  per  11. 
T.  H.  METTLER,  ....  East  Millstone,  X.  J. 


Y  O  V  It 
MONEY 
HACK 


IB  K  S  T 
BKEEb 


BUFF  WYANOOTTES-Eggs  and  stock 
Utility  and  Show.  Circulars  Free. 

JOHN  WILLM  ARTH.  Amityville,  N.Y. 


SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTES,  X.  D.  Keller, IV.  H.  Dunn  J: 

Oak  Lawn  strains.  Most  beautilul  fowl.  Excellent  layers. 
15  eggs  $1.50  and  $2.  F.  M.  SWART,  Margaretville,  N.  Y. 


Incubator 

Don’t  class  this  ittSULATED  BOARD 

big,  all  metal  cov-  REDWOOD 
cred,  dependable  ASBESTOS 

hatcher  with  ^ 6-Y®ar 

cheaply  construe-  Guaranty 
ted  machines— and  don’t  buy  any  incu¬ 
bator  until  you  know  what  it  is  mode  of. 
Note  these  Ironclad  specifications. 
Genuine  California  Redwood,  triple 
walls ^  asbestos  lining,  galvanized  iron 
covering.  Large  egg  tray,  extra  deep 
chick  nursery— hot  water  topheat,  cop 
boiler,  self  regulator,  T^cos  Thermome 
and  many  other  special  advantages 
Free  Catalog.  Write  for  it  TODAY  oi 


r  Chick 
Brooder 


IRONCLAD  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Boi90  Racine,  Wise 


rOAOf  MARK 


Wins  in  the  Two 

BIGGEST  HATCHING 

Contests  Ever  Held 


140-EGG 
[  Ironclad 
Incubator 

Don’t  class  this 
big,  all  metal  cov- 
I  cred,  dependable 
[batcher  with 
I  cheaply  construe- 


V  hy  take  chances  with  untried  machines  when 
_for  only  $10  we  guarantee  to  deliver  safely,  all  freight 
chargee  paid  (East  of  Rockies)  BOTH  of  these  big 
prize  winning  machines  fully  equipped,  set  up 
ready  for  use  ?  Why  not  own  an  Ironclad— the  only 
inenbator  that  haa  for  two  years  in  succession 
(1911  and  1912)  won  in  the  greatest  hatching  con¬ 
tests  ever  held.  In  the  1912  contest  conducted  by 
Missouri  Valley  Farmer  and  Nebraska  Farm  Jour¬ 
nal.  2000  machines  were  entered  including  practi¬ 
cally  every  make.style  and  price.  With  140  egg  Iron- 

clad— the  same  machine  we  offer  with  Brooder, freight 
paid  foronly  $10.  Mra.C.F.Mevrick.  Lockney.  Texas 
^  hatched  143  chicks  from  143  eggs  in  1912  contest 

30  Days’  Free  Trial 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Three  men  who  have  taken  an  active  part 
in  advancing  agriculture  in  the  State  and 
country  were  awarded  certificates  of  recog¬ 
nition  by  the  regents  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  at  Madison  at  the  annual  10- 
days’  farmers’  course,  recently  held.  The 
men  honored  are  H.  W.  Collingwood,  editor 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker;  Oliver  It. 
Kelley,  founder  of  the  National  Grange,  the 
first  general  cooperative  association  among 
farmers;  and  Henry  D.  Griswold,  West 
Salem,  Wis.,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
agriculturists  of  the  State.  Mr.  Kelley,  who 
was  86  years  old,  died  a  few  days  ago,  after 
all  plans  for  his  recognition  had  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  testimonial  has  therefore  been 
sent  to  his  family. 


rightful  interests.  There  is  no  room 
for  personal  presumption  or  conceit  in 
such  a  policy;  but  every  person  in  pub¬ 
lic  life  and  every  institution  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  the  people  owe  some 
sense  of  obligation  to  the  public.  Per¬ 
sonal  preferences  must  be  overruled.  I 
believe  that  the  friends  who  know  Mr. 
Collingwood  only  through  the  paper  as 
well  as  those  who  know  him  personally 
will  feel  a  personal  interest  in  this  dis¬ 
tinction  bestowed  on  him  by  a  great 
university.  Many  of  them  would  learn 
of  the  honor  only  through  the  R.  N.-Y., 
and  I  believe  that  in  conveying  to  them 
the  information  of  this  distinction  to 


The  names  of  these  three  men  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  President  Charles  R.  Van  Hise 
of  the  University,  who  conferred  the  testi¬ 
monials,  by  Dean  H.  L.  Russell  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture.  Dean  Russell  outlined 
briefly  the  work  done  by  each  of  the  men 
in  advancing  agriculture, 

Mr.  Collingwood,  one  of  our  foremost 
agricultural  journalists,  has  been  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  many 
years.  He  has  made  that  magazine  a  power 
in  farm  affairs  through  liis  wise  editorial 
policy,  his  fearless  campaigns  for  truth, 
and  the  sage  advice  embodied  in  the  de¬ 
partment  known  as  “Hope  Farm  Notes” 
which  gives  the  story  of  his  actual  experi¬ 
ences  in  reclaiming  a  worn-out  New  Jersey 
farm.  Mr.  Collingwood  is  also  the  author 
of  several  books  that  have  been  of  great 
help  to  farmers. 

He  -was  the  son  of  a  soldier  killed  in  the 
Civil  War  and  at  an  early  age  was  appren¬ 
ticed  to  a  Cape  Cod  farmer  on  whose  rocky, 
infertile  farm  he  labored  at  all  sorts  of 
work  until  nearly  14  years  of  age,  when 
he  was  sent  to  be  an  errand  boy  in  a 
Boston  bookstore.  There  he  used  to  run 
errands  for  Longfellow*  Emerson  and  some 
of  the  lesser  literary  lights  of  Boston  40 
years  ago. 

Determining  to  have  a  college  education, 
Mr.  Collingwood  worked  his  way  through 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  by  milk¬ 
ing  the  college  cows  at  eight  cents  an  hour, 
digging  ditches  on  Saturdays  at  12  cents  an 
hour,  working  in  the  lumber  camps,  and  at 
other  odd  jobs.  After  graduation  he  worked 
for  two  years  on  a  southern  agricultural 
journal  and  then  joined  the  staff  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  where  he  rose  to  be 
editor. 

Henry  D.  Griswold,  the  second  man  hon¬ 
ored,  has  been  prominent  as  a  dairyman 
and  farmers’  institute  lecturer  for  many 
years.  Born  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  of  a  long 
line  of  agriculturists,  he  came  to  Wisconsin 
40  years  ago,  possessed  of  little  capital,  but 
with  great  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
State.  He  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
successful  intensive  farmers,  because  for 
many  years  he  has  made  60  acres  of  land 
support  50  head  of  cattle.  By  the  use  of 
a  purebred  sire  he  built  up  one  of  the 
finest  herds  of  grade  Guernsey  dairy  cows 
in  the  State,  later  replacing  them  by  pure- 
breds.  On  his  small  farm  he  has  not  only 
made  a  comfortable  living,  but  is  giving 
his  five  children  a  university  education. 
For  several  years  he  has  been  active  in  the 
farmers’  institute  movement  both  in  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Minnesota,  and  in  1910  he  was 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairymen’s  As¬ 
sociation. 

Oliver  H.  Kelley  became  interested  in  the 
agricultural  conditions  of  the  South  just 
after  the  Civil  War,  and  from  his  study 
saw  that  there  was  need  for  closer  organi¬ 
zation  among  farmers. 

To  foster  cooperation,  he  organized  the 
Order  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  the  Grange.  To  this  move¬ 
ment  Mr.  Kelley  devoted  the  best  years  of 
his  life.  His  work  in  this  connection  has 
had  a  lasting  and  profound  influence  on 
rural  conditions,  and  for  this  he  received 
the  college  recognition. — Hoard’s  Dairyman. 

In  reprinting  the  above  from  Hoard’s 
Dairyman  of  February  21,  19x3,  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  Mr.  Col¬ 
lingwood,  I  confess  that  I  am  presum¬ 
ing  on  good  nature  and  long  years  of 
friendship.  I  know  we  could  never  get 
his  consent  to  publish  it,  so  there  is  no 
use  trying.  We  are  simply  going  to 
keep  the  proof  of  this  page  out  of  his 
sight  until  after  the  press  begins  to  turn 
out  the  papers.  It  is  the  fixed  policy  of 
this  paper  to  avoid  the  publication  of 
anything  that  would  leave  a  suspicion 
of  personal  puff  or  glorification.  We 
realize  that  the  power  of  a  paper  comes 
from  its  readers  more  than  from  its 
editors  or  publishers.  The  management 
can  only  lead  the  volunteers  who  find 
in  the  paper  an  expression  of  their 
principles  and  a  championship  of  their 


Mr.  Collingwood  I  anticipate  their  wish 
to  sympathize  with  this  recognition  of 
his  services  to  agriculture  so  fittingly 
expressed  by  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

A  subscriber  in  Michigan  sends  us 
some  new  literature  from  the  Gardner 
Nursery  Company,  Osage,  la.,  and  asks 
us  what  we  think  of  it.  It  is  the  old 
scheme  that  we  have  referred  to  many 
times  before.  You  are  to  buy  a  hundred 
plants  of  some  variety  of  strawberries 
for  $10  and  get  in  connection  with  them 
a  gift  of  an  alleged  free  advertising 
orchard.  Stripped  of  its  romance  and 
its  fake,  the  proposition  simply  means 
that  this  company  has  made  a  list  of 
nursery  stuff  that  they  want  to  sell  for 
$10,  but,  believing  that  no  one  would 
buy  it  on  a  straight  business  proposition, 
they  write  it  up  in  a  sort  of  romance 
to  make  the  customers  believe  that  they 
are  getting  something  free  in  the  form 
of  an  advertising  orchard.  They  have 
been  at  this  for  several  years,  and  we 
have  repeatedly  asked  them  to  show  a 
single  one  of  the  advertising  orchards  in 
growth  or  bloom  that  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  sent  out,  and  we  have  never 
had  any  of  them  located.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  have  received  many  complaints 
about  the  quality  of  the  stuff  shipped, 
but  in  any  event  no  one  need  expect 
to  be  getting  any  part  of  the  shipment 
for  nothing;  $10  is  their  price  for  the 
whole  bunch.  Last  year  they  gave  a 
watch  as  a  premium  with  the  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  representing  it  worth  $20. 
We  found  the  manufacturers  of  the 
watch.  The  price  was  $1.35.  j.  j.  d. 


Express  Tricks. — The  daily  papers  re¬ 
port  the  following : 

“Milwaukee,  March  9. — A  case  has  been 
found  here  in  which  an  express  company 
took  advantage  of  the  parcel  post  to  save 
trouble  and  make  a  neat  profit  for  itself 
at  the  same  time.  The  case  has  been  laid 
before  the  local  postal  authorities,  but  it 
is  not  thought  that  any  action  will  be 
taken.  The  "name  of  the  complainant  has 
been  kept  secret.  A  box  of  cigars  was 
shipped  from  Detroit  to  Milwaukee  by  a 
Detroit  man  about  to  visit  here.  This  man 
wished  to  find  if  there  was  any  ground  for 
his  suspicion  that  some  express  companies 
were  using  the  parcel  post.  He  addressed 
the  box  to  a  Milwaukee  friend  and.  ship¬ 
ping  by  express,  paid  40  cents  charges. 
When  he  reached  here  he  found  that  the 
package,  which  he  had  marked  for  identi¬ 
fication,  had  been  delivered  by  parcel  post, 
bearing  22  cents  in  postage  stamps.  The 
express  company  had  made  18  cents  on 
the  shipment.” 


Cranking 

Needed 
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LJERE’S  an  engine  that  requires  no  crank- 
-L-L  ing  to  start.  A  touch  oE  a  button  and 
the  wheels  are  spinning.  Starts  as  easy  in 
January  as  July.  Send  for  literature  at  once. 
Get  full  facts— all  about  the 

Electric  Starting 

WOODPECKER 

Has  more  “full  value”  and  betterconstructlon  than 
ever  stored  In  any  farm  engine.  Mounted  on  steel 
girder  sub-base— “no  foundation  to  build.” 

Develops  a  big  percentage  over  rated  H.  P. 
Minimum  Fuel  Consumption  —  Cylinder  Is  frost 
proof— can’t  freeze  In  any  weather.  Has  speed 
regulator  for  changing  speed  while  running. 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

on  your  farm —no  money  down.  Think  of  It!  High¬ 
est  quality  at  a  low  price.  You  must  get  all  facts 
NOW.  Send  your  name  quick  for  catalogue. 

The  Middletown  Machine  Co. 
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Genasco  is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake 
asphalt — Nature’s  everlasting  waterproofer 
that  gives  it  life  to  resist  rain,  sun,  wind, 
snow,  heat,  cold,  and  fire. 

The  natural  oils  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt 
preserve  this  life  in  Genasco  through  years 
of  all  kinds  of  weather,  on  roofs  all  over 
the  world. 

It  continues  to  resist  after  roofings  made 
of  artificial  ‘‘asphalts”  have  gone  to  pieces. 

Get  Genasco  of  your  dealer.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface — 
several  weights.  The  Kant-leak  Kleet  for  smooth  surface  roofing 
makes  the  seams  absolutely  watertight  without  cement  and  pre¬ 
vents  nail-leaks.  Write  us  for  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and 
samples,  free. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world* 

Philadelphia 

San  Francisco  Chicago 
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Build 

Concrete  Foundations 

Cheaper  and  easier  to  handle  —  last  forever  —  no  load  too  heavy. 
Fireproof,  ratproof.  Farmers  everywhere  are  wisely  using  concrete 
for  house,  barn,  corn-crib  and  all  other  foundation  work. 

i  rmrupoRTLAND 

LJMIIWIcement 

is  the  best  all-round  cement  for  farm  use  —  for  building  barns,  silos, 
sidewalks,  watering  troughs,  feeding  floors,  culverts,  etc.,  etc.  Used 
and  recommended  by  leading  engineers  and  architects.  Absolutely  the 
strongest,  most  uniform  in  color  and  fineness.  Insist  on  the  Lehigh 
trade-mark  on  each  bag. 

FREE  Money  Saving  Books 

“The  Modern  Farmer”  and  “Concrete  Silos” — describing  in 
detail  over  20  money  and  labor  saving  uses  of  concrete  on 
the  farm.  The  best  books  written  on  the  subject.  Sent  free 
in  reply  to  a  post  card. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company 

Dept.  3893,  Allentown,  Pa. 

<,8>  (11  Mills— 11,000.000  Barrels  Capacity ) 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  Mar.  15.  1913. 

_  BOTTKR 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 35  a 

Good  to  Choice . 32  ® 

Lower  Grades  . . . 27  @ 

Storage . 28  ® 

State  Dairy,  best . 33  ra 

Common  to  Good . 22  <a 

Eaot°'y... . ® 

Packing  Stock . .  jj  @ 

Klein,  111.,  batter  market  firm  at.  35  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  37  cents. 


CH  KISS  IS 


Full  Cream,  best . 

.17 

® 

.17^ 

Common  to  Good . 

.14 

® 

.16 

Skims . 

.03 

® 

.12 

ICGGS 

White. choice  to  faucy . 

.23 

® 

.24 

Good  to  prime . 

.21 

® 

.22 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . . . 

.20 

® 

.31 

Common  to  Good . 

.16 

® 

.20 

W  esterrr,  best . 

.20 

® 

.22 

Under  grades . 

.15 

® 

.18 

Checks  and  dirties . 

.10 

a 

.18 

Storage  . 

.11 

a 

.16 

DltllC  II  FHU1TS 

Apples,  evap.,  choice,  1911 . 

.07 

a 

.08 

Common  to  good . 

.06 

® 

•06K 

Sun  dried . 

.03 

.03^ 

Chops,  100  lbs . 

i.40  a 

1.50 

Raspberries . 

.17 

® 

.19 

^h6 rri 6S . . . . . . .  »••••• 

.11 

@ 

.14 

Huckleberries . 

.14 

a 

.16 

a21.50 

fa  19.00 

....15.00 

@15.50 

@20.50 

@24  00 

■o  27.00 

(a-26-7.’) 

a26.90 

@  2.50 
(a  2.25 
a  4.50 
®  3.00 
®  3.50 
®  3.50 
a  4.00 
®  2.50 
a  3.00 
a  3.00 
ra  2.00 
@  1.25 
@10.50 

ra  10.00 
@10.00 
®  .25 

la)  5.30 
ra  4.00 
®  4.00 
a  4.10 
@  5.75 
®  4.15 
a  6.15 


® 

@ 

® 

ra 

@ 


.27 

.24 

.21 

.11 

.48 


FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl .  T.75 

Hubbardston .  1.75 

Newtown  Pippin .  2.50 

King . 2,00 

Spy  . 2.50 

Spitzenburg .  2  50 

Winesap .  2  50 

Unsset . .. .  1  50 

Greening .  2.00 

Baldwin  .  2  00 

Western,  choice  varieties,  box...  1.50 

Common  to  good,  box  . . 50 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod-,  bbl . 8,00 

Long  Island,  bbl . 8.00 

Jersey,  bbl . . 7.00 

Strawberries,  Florida,  qt . 08 

BEANS 

Marrow.  100  lbs . :...  4.75 

Medium....  .  3.05 

Pea .  3.95 

Bed  Kidney . 3.75 

White  Kidney  . 5,70 

Yellow  Eye .  4.00 

Lima.  California .  6.10 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice.. . 25 

Common  to  Good..., . 20 

Pacific  Coast . 1G 

Old  Stock .  . 08 

German  Crop .  46 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes — Western, '16S  lb.  bag  .  1.70 

Southern,  new,  bbl . 2,00 

State,  180  lbs . 1.75 

Maine,  168  lb.  bag .  1.75 

Bermuda,  new,  bbl .  5.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1.50 

Asparagus,  Southern,  doz .  3.00 

California,  doz .  4.00 

Beets,  new,  bbl . 2.00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 05 

Carrots,  bbl . 75 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton  . . 7.00 

New,  Southern,  bbl.  crate .  1.25 

Red,  ton . 13.00 

Kale,  bbl . 40 

Lettuce,  tsbbl.  bkt . 50 

Onions,  State  &  W’n.,  100  lb.  bag . 30 

Orange  Co.,  100  lb.  bag . 25 

Conn.,  red  and  yellow,  1001b.  bag.  .50 

Peppers,  Fla.  carrier . .  1.00 

Peas.  Southern,  bu . 3.UU 

String  Beans,  bu .  1.50 

Squash,  bbl . ' . 1  5U 

Egg  Plants,  Fla.,  box .  I  25 

Spinach,  bbl . 1 . 50 

Tomatoes— Southern  carrier  . 75 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 50 

Rutabaga . 50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  doz .  1.25 

No.  2,  box . 3.U0 

Mushrooms,  lb . 20 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  1.50 

Lettuce,  doz . 10 

Rhubarb,  doz.  bunches . 20  @  .50 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens.  lb.... . 15  a 

Fowls . .  . 

Roosters . 

Ducks . . 

Geese . 

Turkeys . 

Guineas,  pair. . 

ORKSSE1)  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 23  a 

Common  to  Good . .18  ® 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 30  @ 

Squab,  broilers,  pair . 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 

Roasters  . . .18  © 

Fowls . 14  ® 

Capons — fancy . . 

Ducks,.... . . . . 

Geese . 

Squabs,  doz . 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 19  00  @  20.00 

No.  2 . 16.50®  18.00 

No.  3 . 13.00  a  15.00 

Clover  Mixed . 13.00  a  18  00 

8traw,  Rye . ... . 19.00  a  20.00 

MJLLFEED. 

Wheat-  bran,  ton... . 22.00 

Middlings . 24.00 

Red  Dog . 29.00 

Corn  Meal . 25. 0Q 

Linseed  meal . 30.00 

Hominy  chop . 23.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs .  5.80 

Bulls . 5.00 

Cows .  3.00 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . 9.00 

CuLls . . 0.00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . . .  .....  4.00 

Lambs .  9.00 

Hogs . 8  50 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  good  to  prime . 15 

Common . 09 

Pork,  light  weights . 11 

Mediums  and  heavy  . . 09 

Hothouse  lambs,  head . 6.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring . 98 

No.  2.  Red . Ml 

No.  2  Hard  Winter . 93 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 55 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 37 

Rye . 65 


@  1.75 

a  4.00 
ra  2.00 
®  1.85 
@  6.50 
a  2.75 
®  9.00 
@15.00 
®  3.00 

@  0.15 

a  1.00 
a  D.uo 
@  1 .75 
ai6.uu 
a  .50 
a  2.uo 

®  0.65 
®  60 
®  60 
a  2.00 

a  5.50 
a  3.50 
a  3.uo 

®  2.25 
@  1.25 
ra  1.75 
®  .75 
@  .90 

a  i.~5 
a  5.50 
ra  .50 
a  .15 
a  2,50 
@  .50 


16 

16  @  .17 
11 


.09 
.18  @ 


20 

.13 


11  a 
.19  a  .20 

65  §)  .75 

.34 
.22 
.36 

SO  @  .90 
20  @  .26 
.34 
.17 

26  ®  .28 
.15  @  .20 

U  a  .18 
50  &  4.75 


@23.00 
@27.00 
aoO.OO 
@26.00 
@31.00 
a  34 .00 


@  8  25 

®  6.90 
@  6.30 
@11.00 
a  8  00 
@  5.00 
a  9.40 
@  9.50 


@ 

a 


®  .13 

@  .10 
@  s.oo 


a  ... 
a  ... 

®  ... 
a  .58 

@  .41 

a  .88 


.36 

34^ 

.29 

.35 

•35 

.29 

.23 
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RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay: 

Eggs  fancy  white,  doz . 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid..... . 

Gathered  and  storage  . 18 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . 

Tub,  choice . 35 

Apples,  table  sorts,  bbl . 4.00 

Potatoes,  bushel .  1.00 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb . 25 

Fowls . 18 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Butter,  nearby  creamery . 36 

Western  Creamery . 36 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery . 24 

Gathered,  fresh  . . 

Apples,  dessert  varieties,  bbl . 2.50 

Common  kinds  . 1.50 

Cranberries,  bbl . . S.OO 

Potatoes.  2  bu.  bag  .  1.25 

Dressed  moats— Veal  . II 

Pork . 11 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls . 19 

Roasters  . 

Turkeys . 22 
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.  THE  BOSTON  MARKETS. 

Produce  in  Boston  has  changed:  in  sup¬ 
ply,  in  price  and  in  quality  to  quite  an  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  last  week.  A  few  things,  such 
as  cucumbers,  squash,  rhubarb,  oranges  and 
onions  have  improved  in  price,  while  others 
such  as  apples,  hothouse  tomatoes  and  eggs 
have  declined  in  price  to  quite  a  noticeable 
extent.  Potatoes  remain  about  the  same  in 
price,  demand  and  quantity;  $1.35  or  $1.40 
per  bag  is  about  the  price  on  Maine  stock. 
New  Bermudas  bring  around  $7  per  barrel, 
with  sweets  at  $1.5Q  per  basket  for  best. 
Onions,  while  not  bringing  a  heavy  price, 
are  in  better  demand  ;  native  stock  goes  at 
from  75  cents  to  $1  per  bag  of  10O  pounds. 
Foreign  stock  brings  $2.50  and  better  per 
crate.  Squash  is  50  cents  per  ton  for 
fancy  Hubbard  and  in  sharp  demand. 
Southern  Summer  brings  $1.75  per  crate. 
Cabbage  has  improved  a  little  at  90  cents 
per  barrel  for  best  native.  Southern  $1.75 
per  crate.  Old  beets  bring  75  cents  per 
bushel,  carrots  60  to  75,  parsnips  75  to  90 ; 
Purple  top  and  Egg  turnips  40  and  75 ; 
rutabagas,  $1  per  barrel  bag.  Hothouse 
lettuce  35  to  50  per  box :  cucumbers  $10 
to  $12  per  box  for  best,  other  grades  $5  to 
$8.  Dandelions  $1.50  per  box ;  beet  greens 
$1 ;  tomatoes  25  cents  per  pound.  Southern 
tomatoes  $2  per  carrier;  spinach  $2  per 
barrel;  kale  $1:  string  and  wax  beans,  $4 
per  basket.  Native  celery  $3  per  dozen 
bunches,  California,  $1.75  per  dozen  ;  native 
hothouse  rhubarb  16  cents  per  pound. 

Cranberries  hold  about  $11  per  barrel  or 
$4  per  crate.  Bananas  are  steady  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices,  $1  to  $3  per  bunch,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  and  quality.'  Oranges  $3  and 
$4  a  box  for  average  good  stock,  some 
large  fancies  higher.  _  Lemons  about  $6  per 
box.  Strawberries  25  to  35  cents  per  box 
for  best  Florida  stock.  Apples  are  slowly 
losing  ground  both  in  price  and  quality  in 
many  cases,  the  supply  is  large  enough 
to  more  than  meet  the  demand,  and  in 
most  cases  must  now  be  closed  out  to  avoid 
further  losses.  Best  Baldwins  in  a  few 
cases  bring  $4  per  barrel ;  more  sell  at  $3, 
$2.50  and  $2.  Greenings  hold  about  the 
same  as  the  Baldwin.  King  and  Spy  in 
most  cases  fail  to  bring  any  more.  West¬ 
ern  box  fruit  goes  at  from  $2  to  $3  as  the 
rule  when  wanted.  Local  trade  pays  about 
$1  per  bushel  for  native  apples  of  fair 
quality. 

Live  poultry  are  in  demand  at  about  16 
cents  per  pound  for  good  ones,  others  at 
12  to  14.  Dressed  fowls  bring  17  to  20, 
best  roasting  chickens  25,  others  20  to  22. 
Broilers  32  to  35.  Western  capons  and  tur¬ 
keys  23  to  25.  Best  dressed  beef  12%  per 
pound,  other  grades  8  to  11.  Best  fancy 
lambs  13  to  15,  others  9  to  11.  in  most 
cases.  Dressed  hogs  average  about  11. 
Dressed  veal  15  for  best,  others  9  to  13 
per  pound.  Cattle  on  hoof  $7.50  to  $8.50 
for  best  grades,  others  $3,  $4,  $5,  $6,  per 
hundred  weight.  Live  hogs  eight  and  nine 
cents  per  pound ;  live  veals  7  to  10. 

Best  horse  hay  $22,  other  good  grades 
$15  to  $20.  All  grains  are  easier  at  whole¬ 
sale.  Gluten  $27  per  ton,  cotton  seed  and 
iinseed  $30  and  $31  ;  bran  $23  ;  mixed  feed 
$25  to  $28;  meal  $1.13  per  bag;  oats 
about  40.  a.  e.  p. 


Household  Duties 
and  Family  Cares 

SEVERELY  TAX  A 
WOMAN’S  STRENGTH 

and  when  wife  or  mother  com¬ 
plains  of  fatigue,  poor  appetite, 
loss  of  energy  and  ambition,  she 
needs  rest,  out-of-door  exercise 
and  building  up. 

The  first  thought  should  be 
Scott’s  Emulsion — nature  s 
greatest  food-medicine — so  deli¬ 
cately  prepared  that  it  assimilates 
without  taxing  digestion;  builds 
healthy  tissue  and  makes  pure, 
active  blood. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  is  not  a 
drug,  but  concentrated  medicinal 
nourishment,  without  a  drop  oi 
alcohol  or  opiate. 

It  is  a  wholesome  health-builder. 
12-134  Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


PRACTICAL  KaIuikk — married,  no  children,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  largo  farm  or  estate.  Understands  proper  care 
of  the  soil,  planting  vegetables,  fruit,  grain,  breeding, 
horses,  cows,  pigs,  sheep,  raising  poultry,  handling  tools. 
Good  recommendation,  K»rmer,  SSbvrmau  Ave.,  Jersey  City 

FOR  F  RHFAP-PumPil,eensitie  aml  is  bar- 

I  Dll  vnLL  UIILHI  rel  galvanized  iron  tank ;  best 
of  condition;  used  only  six  months.  Engine  pumps 
300  gallons  per  hour;  latest  model.  Wearing  parts 
few ;  easiest,  safest&nd  cheapest  kind  to  use.  Anybody  can 
run  it.  Address  F.  M.  Bl'SlI,  43  Windsor  Ave.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Who  Gets  This  Bargain  ? 

313  acres;  12-room  house,  watered  bv  never  fail¬ 
ing  springs,  3  barns,  40  x  60.  30  x  40, 30  x  40  basement. 
Apples,  pears,  plums.  Buildings  insured  for  $2,200. 
K.F.D.  and  ’Phone.  $6,000.  $2,000  cash  ;  balance, 
time  at  5  per  cent  interest. 

Halls  Farm  Agency,  Ovvego, Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Wanted— Hothouse  Lambs 

Calves,  Fancy  Eggs,  Poultry.  WM.  H.  COHEN 
&  CO.,  229  Washington  Street,  New  York 


It 

Needs  Na 
Painting 


ROOFING. 


THE  superiority  of  Amatite 
over  all  other  ready  roofing 
is  apparent  to  anyone  who 
uses  it. 

Amatite  does  away  with  all  roof¬ 
ing  troubles  and  unnecessary  ex¬ 
penses  because  it  is  made  with  a 
real  mineral  surface  which  needs  no 
painting. 

It  is  durable,  fire  retardant,  prac¬ 
tical,  economical. 

Don’t  buy  any  other  roofing  till 
you  look  up  Amatite.  Write  to 
nearest  office  for  samples. 

Everjet  Elastic  Paint 

Sava  money  by  using  this  black  paint 
wherever  the  color  is  no  objection.  Elastio, 
heat-proof,  durable.  Use  it  for  •‘rubber” 
roofings  and  all  exposed  iron  and  wood. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 
Cleveland _  St.  Louis  Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati  Kansas  City  Minneapolis 

Seattle  Corey,  Ala. 


FAMOUS 

SEWINCAWL 


THIS  PREMIUM 

SENT  PREPAID 

TO  EVERY 

READER 


Sews  a  lock  stitch  Just 
like  a  machine.  Just  the 
thing  for  repairing  shoes,  har¬ 
ness,  gloves,  mittens,  saddles, 
buggy  and  auto  tops,  grain  bags,  wire 
cuts  In  horses  and  cattle. 

Sews  neat,  quick  and  strong.  Has  a  diamond  point  grooved 
needle  and  a  hollow  handle.  Comes  ready  to  use  with  two 
assorted  needles  and  25  yards  o£  waxed  thread.  This  awl 
can  be  carried  around  in  the  pocket  just  like  a  knife. 

^  OUR  PREMIUM  OFFER 

Regular  price  of  Awl  is  91.00.  In  order  to  make  you  acquainted  with  Pasm 
and  Fibbsidh,  the  National  Farm  Paper,  wo  will  give  you  this  Awl,  ail 
charges  prepaid,  with  a  one-year  introductory  subscription  to  Farm  amp 
Firkjjidb  for  only  60c.  Your  money  refunded  if  you  don’t  agree  this  is  the 
biggest  value  you  over  received  for  the  money.  Order  trial  subscription  to¬ 
day.  This  premium  will  bo  sent  you  by  return  mail.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Dept.  H,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO# 


IGFMT^-S173  w  TWO  WEEKS,  MADE  BY  MR. 

*  w  Williams,  Illinois,  selling  the  Auto¬ 
matic  Jack,  Combination  12  tools  in  one.  Used  by 
auto  owners,  teamsters,  liveries,  factories,  mills, 
miners,  farmers,  etc.  Easy  sales,  big  profit. 
Exclusive  county  rights  if  you  write  QUICK. 
AUTOMATIC  JACK  COMPANY.  Box  0,  Bloomfield,  Indiana 


SITUATION  WANTED- — Farmer — Position  wanted  by  experi¬ 
enced  loung  farmer  as  working  foreman.  Cornell  short  course 
student.  Address,  dill  particulars,  giving  wages,  etc.,  to 

BOX  It,  PALISADES  PARK,  N.  J. 


YOUNS  MAN  (lS)jtitt  finished  agricultural  short  course  desire. 

position  ou  harm  where  be  can  have  general  experience. 
Open  for  engegement  till  November.  Excellent  references. 
Osmer  W.  Klekhoff,  X SO  Clinton  Place,  Hackensack,  New  Jersey 

■*/  /f  »jTr||- Place  on  farm  by  single  man 
((HiVICU  experienced  in  general  farm 
work  JOHN  ZALOUDIK,  423  E,  78th  St.,  New  York  City 

Uf  ANTED- Married  man,  without  children,  to  take 
”  charge  of  small  farm,  wife  to  cook  for  small 
family.  Address,  PERMANENT,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 

Uf  ANTED— Position  on  gentleman’s  estate  by  a  gra- 
,I  duate  of  hortieultxive.  Thoroughly  experienced 
in  the  cave  of  trees,  tree  surgery,  and  fruit  culture. 
Best  of  references.  E.  L.  E„  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker 


WAIITI?n~ Br'0ht  Young  Man  from  Country  for  Cler- 
If  HI1  I  L  U  ical  position  in  City.  Must  write  good 
hand,  quick  and  accurate  with  figures,  with  capacity 
for  detail  work.  State  salary  expected  and  what, 
tf  any  experience.  Address,  Opportunity,  care  of  R.  N.-Y. 

Single  Man  Wanted  April  1st 

To  work  on  Dairy  and  Poultry  farm.  Must  ho 
honest,  sober,  good  milker  and  good  teamster.  Year 
round  job  for  the  right  man.  State  wages  wanted  in 
first  letter.  James  U.  Corwith.  Water  Mill.  Long  Island.  N.Y. 

HELP  Wd HTFII- M arri e(1  couple,  man  drive,  take 
care  of  horse,  carriages,  be  ex¬ 
perienced  gardner  and  be  generally  useful,  six-acre 
place.  Be  absolutely  sober.  Woman  do  plain 
cooking,  general  housework,  washing  and  ironing. 
Will  furnish  board  and  lodging.  State  age,  nation¬ 
ality  and  wages  first  letter,  together  best  references 
to  character. _ H.  H.  SEAMAN,  Plainiiefd.  N.  J. 

Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  both 
with  and  without  farm  experience,  who  wish  to 
work  on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady,  sober 
man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  phil¬ 
anthropic  organization  and  we  make  no  charge  to 
employer  or  employee.  Our  object  is  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  farming  among  Jews. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
_ 17S  Second  Ave.,  /V.  V.  City _ 

IERSEY  FARMS— i  350  acres  iu  Jeremy's  beat  soil.  Catalogue 
M  free.  El).  HIKROUGHS,  147  E.  State  St,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

ONE  of  the  Rest  Farms  on  the  Ranks  of  the  Hudson,  210  acres  . 

6  miles  of  river  view  ;  60  acres  iu  standard  varieties  of  fruit; 
100  acres  of  dark  sandy  loam;  l  mile  from  boat  landing  ;  M  mil; 
from  W.  S.  U.  K.  ;  1  new  house  with  modern  improvements  ;  o 
farm  house,  2  tenant  houses  ;  mostly  slate  roofe  ;  no  brush  or 
stone.  Will  tell  all  or  part.  Eliae  Gates,  Owner,  Coxsuckie,  N.  Y. 


IF  you  want  to  get  the  most  money  out  of  your  DRESSED 
AND  LIVE  POULTRY,  CALVES,  PIGS.  BUTTER  AND 
EGGS,  SHIP  TO  US.  One  of  GREATER  NEW  YORK’S 
LARGEST  WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

CONRON  BROS.  CO.,  131st  St.  &  13th  Ave.,  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 


SHIPPERS 
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This  is  the  Big  Book  that  Shows 
You  How  to  Save  $25  to  $40  on 
a  Buggy  —  Don’t  You  Want  It? 


Phelps  has?i't  a  single  agent ,  or  jobber ,  or  middleman , 
or  dealer.  Phelps  deals  direct.  He  gives  you  the 
factory  qztotation — the  wholesale  price.  Phelps  saves 


On  the  Kind  o 


—and  Phelps  Pays  the 
Postage,  too 


Just  Write  Today-Postal  or  Letter 

Phelps  is  glad  to  pay  the  postage  on  his  big  book  just 
to  get  it  into  your  hands.  He  knows  that  once  peo¬ 
ple  know  about  Split  Hickory  Buggies  and  the  great 
Phelps’ offer  it’s  hard  to  satisfy  them  with  anything 
else.  There’s  no  obligation  to  buy.  Phelps  is  glad 
to  give  away  this  great  work  on  buggies.  Because  if 
you  don’t  buy,  maybe  some  of  your  neighbors  will. 

And  if  s  a  good,  book  to  have  on  hand  for  reference  when 
any  question  about  buggy  making  or  buggy  prices 
comes  up.  So  don’t  delay.  Send  a  postal  to  Phelps  io- 
|  day.  Just  write  “Send  me  your  Buggy  Book.”  Sign  your  name 
and  address  plainly  and  then  write  on  the  other  side  of  the  postal: 

H.  C.  PHELPS,  President 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Manufacturing  Co.,  Station  290,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Send  that  postal  right  now  and  the  great  buggy  book  will  be  mailed  to  you  at  otiee. 


Buggy  users  all  over  the  country  are  enthusiastic  over  Phelps’ big 
new  book  of  buggies,  showing  the  great  Split  Hickory  line  for 
1913  with  all  the  latest  designs. 

Farmers  are  not  satisfied  with  just  any  buggy.  They  demand 
style  and  comfort  and  durability.  This  book  shows  buggies  that 
will  satisfy  every  careful  buyer  who  must  have  only  the  best ,  but 
who  does  not  want  to  pay  exorbitant  prices. 

Everybody  who  has  seen  this  new  book  says  the  1913  Split  Hick¬ 
ory  buggies  have  such  fine  style  and  handsome  paint,  varnish  and 
upholstery  that  they’ll  set  the  fashion  for  every  community  they 
come  into.  And  Phelps’  wonderful  offer  has  long  been  the 
pacemaker. 

It’s  way  ahead  of  all  other  methods  of  buying  buggies.  Read 
offer  below. 

Now  let  Phelps  send  you  this  great  book.  Get  the  proof  of 
the  popularity  of  the  Split  Hickory  line — 167,000  of  them  in 
use  today. 

Read  how  Phelps  makes  buggies.  See  photographs  of  tests. 
Look  over  the  beautiful  color  plates ,  see  just  how  your 
buggy  will  be  painted. 

Notice  how  the  upholstery  and  body  and  running  gear 
harmonize  and  conti'ast  with  each  other  in  beautiful  shades 
of  red,  green,  blue,  brown,  yellow,  etc.  The  book  shows 
these  actual  colors. 

Read  how  Phelps  has  made  buggies  and  sold  them  direct 
for  years.  The  book  gives  facts  about  buggy  making 
that  will  asto?iish  you.  You’ll  learn  how  to  judge  a  buggy. 
You’ll  find  how  to  buy  a  buggy  just  as  intelligently  as 
you  would  a  horse  or  cow. 


you  $25  to  $40;  not 
only  that  but  he  gives  you 
a  30  Day  Free  Road  Test.  You  accept  your 
buggy  only  after  you  have  tried  it  thoroughly.  140  styles  to 
choose  from.  Two  year  guarantee.  167,000  satisfied  customers.  Every 
buggy  made  to  order.  Every  bit  of  Phelps’  big  offer  is  contained  in  the  book. 

It  can’t  be  explained  here.  It  takes  160  pages — most  of  them  illustrated — to  tell 
this  story.  Phelps’  book  is  a  real  e7icyclopedia  of  buggies.  You  need  it  even  if  you 
are  not  ready  to  buy  a  buggy  for  some  time.  Phelps  says 


RUNS  SEVEN  YEARS  AND  GOOD  YET. 

Korth  Star,  0.,  March  6,  1912. 
H.  C.  Phelps,  President, 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co., 

Columbus,  O. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  One  of  your  buggies  now  and 
have  run  it  about  seven  years,  and  it  is  good  yet, 
and  is  the  lightest  running  buggy  I  over  saw. 

Yours  truly,  F.  R.  Rarick. 


ALMOST  GOOD  AS  NEW  AFTER  EIGHT  YEARS’  USE. 

Chesapeake,  O.,  March  20,  1912. 
The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co., 

Columbus,  O. 

Gentlemen— I  bought  a  Split  Hickory  from  you 
eight  years’  ago,  and  I  can  honestly  say  it>  almost 
as  good  as  new  yet.  It  has  never  cost  me  a  cent  of 
repair,  excepting  painting  and  new  rubber  tires 
last  Spring.  Respectfully,  John  Russell. 


SAVED  $20.00  OR  $25.00. 

Pittsboro,  N.  C.,  May  8, 1913. 
H.  C.  Phelps,  President, 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co., 

Columbus,  O. 

Dear  Sir— I  received  my  buggy  all  O.  K.  and  like 
it  fine,  far  better  than  I  expected.  I  think  I  saved 
$20  or  $25.  It  is  just  simply  fine  and  strong.  Any¬ 
thing  that  I  can  do  for  you,  I  will  do  it  with 
pleasure.  Very  truly  yours,  Wm.  Perry. 


HARD  USAGE  FOR  ELEVEN  YEARS. 

Quaker  City,  O.,  Feb.  1, 1912. 
H.  C.  Phelps,  President, 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Co., 

Columbus,  O. 

Dear  Sir— I  am  in  need  of  a  set  of  wheels  for  my 
Split  Hickory  Buggy.  Send  price-list  and  catalog. 
Our  buggy  has  been  in  hard  use  for  11  years  and 
this  is  the  first  repair.  Yours  truly, 

Bingham  Bates. 


I 
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THE  SECRET  OF  CHICK  RAISI 
Where  Most  Poultrymen  Fa; 

PAST  FAILURES.— In  studying  the 
years’  history  in  poultry  raising  one 
appalled  by  the  number  of  absolute 
are  signs  apparent  during  the  more  recent  years 
people  are  becoming  a  little  more  ratio! 
thoughts  and  actions  regarding  the  poultry  business 
and  failures  in  such  extensive  ways  have  been  less. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  usual  cause  or  causes 
which  have  occasioned  these  thousands  of  abandoned 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  29,  1913 


frs  of  experience  and  ripens  into  a  successful 
an.  Or  else,  as  is  more  often  the  case,  it  is 
who  goes  into  the  business  carefully  at  first, 
his  experience  in  small  doses,  who  is  later  able 
evelop  a  more  extensive  and  profitable  business. 
WHY  DO  CHICKS  DIE?— “What  is  the  matter 
ith  my  chicks?”  is  the  most  common  chicken  ques¬ 
tion  during  the  Spring  and  Summer  months.  It  would 
be  useless  to  try  to  enumerate  the  causes  which  are 
apt  to  be  responsible  for  so  much  sickness  each  Spring. 
With  the  economizing  of  labor  and  initial  expense, 
and  with  the  modern  tendency  for  increased  efficiency 


WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR 


ducers  are  poor  breeders.  It  is  well  known  that 
usually  old  hens  make  better  breeders  than  pullets. 
Old  hens  usually  are  poor  Winter  layers,  while  the 
egg  farmer  relies  on  his  pullets  to  furnish  the  bulk 
of  his  high-priced  product.  Occasionally  excellent 
success  is  secured  from  a  flock  of  pullets  used  as 
breeders.  This  most  often  occurs  when  such  pullets 
are  for  some  reason  slow  in  maturing  and  do  not 
exhaust  their  vitality  in  laying  before  the  hatching 
season.  For  another  very  striking  contrast,  compare 
the  results  secured  during  the  past  two  or  three  years 
from  old  experienced  and  successful  poultry  breeders 


GIVING  YOUNG  CHICKS  A  GOOD  START  IN  LIFE.  Fig.  145 


poultry  houses,  and  in  so  doing  one  is  immediately 
struck  with  the  remarkably  uniform  length  of  life  of 
these  mushroom  poultry  plants.  From  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  and  one-half  years  seems  to  be  the  rule. 
If  a  plant  can  get  through  its  second  year  and  well 
started  on  its  third  it  has  a  good  chance  of  surviving. 
Usually  such  a  plant  has  not  been  built  all  at  once, 
but  has  had  a  gradual  development.  The  many  poul¬ 
try  farms  which  have  been  built  and  started  one 
Spring  have  a  very  interesting  habit  of  wilting  away 
a  few  months  after  the  next  Spring,  or  if  the  second 
Summer  is  passed  then  the  crash  comes  during  the 
third  Summer.  When  we  look  for  the  cause  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  that  it  lies  in  the  failure  of  the 
chick  crop.  Nothing  will  discourage  a  chicken  en¬ 
thusiast  so  much  as  the  sight  of  dying  chicks.  It  is 
the  man  who  has  the  backbone  in  him  to  stick  to  it 
and  the  initiative  about  him  that  leads  him  to  study 
out  the  why  and  remedy  it,  who  lives  over  the  first 


and  maximum  production,  which  has  played  such  a 
prominent  part  in  the  process  of  standardizing  the 
poultry  business  in  late  years,  we  have  reached  a  place 
where  we  find  the  nature  of  the  fowls  rebel.  We 
keep  them  in  large  flocks,  we  house  them  carefully 
all  Winter  long,  and  keep  the  conditions  surrounding 
them  under  our  control  to  a  large  extent.  We  feed 
them  and  tend  to  their  requirements,  all  to  the  end 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  secure  high  production  of 
eggs  when  the  hens  naturally  should  be  resting.  We 
make  egg  machines  all  the  year  round  of  our  birds 
and  should  we  be  surprised  that  disease  gains  easy 
foothold?  Should  we  wonder  in  the  Spring,  “What 
is  the  matter  with  our  chicks?”  Do  you  doubt  that 
this  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  raising  of  young 
chickens  or  in  the  general  health  and  productiveness 
of  the  general  flock.  It  has  become  a  matter  of  his¬ 
tory  already,  and  trap-nesting  has  only  been  carried 
on  extensively  for  a  few  years,  that  the  heavy  pro- 


and  fanciers  with  those  of  a  large  percentage  of  our 
poultry  farms  which  have  made  a  specialty  in  baby 
chicks.  The  birds  exhibited  by  the  old-line  breeders 
have  been  wonders  for  their  size,  development,  vigor 
and  plumage;  for  instance,  the  size  of  White  Rocks 
and  the  vigor  of  the  R.  I.  Red,  the  narrow  barring 
of  the  Barred  Rocks  and  the  symmetry  and  uniform¬ 
ity  of  the  White  Leghorns.  Then  look  at  the  stock 
and  the  records  on  the  “day-old  chick”  specialty  farms, 
“Smaller  profits  this  year  than  last”  is  a  common  re¬ 
port.  Slow  growing  and  poor  producing  stock  is 
quite  general.  What  is  the  answer?  The  system  o£» 
breeding — that  is  the  answer.  One  is  mating  up  his 
hens  with  an  eye  to  improvement  and  with  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  vital  fundamental  rules  of  nature. 
The  other  has  been  pushed  with  orders.  He  has  used 
everything  on  the  place  as  breeding  stock,  and  taken 
each  year  more  orders  than  he  could  probably  fill. 
All  his  customers  demanded  their  chicks  in  March, 
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April  or  earl)'  May.  Where  were  his  own  young 
stock  to  come  from?  Why,  from  these  same  poor 
old  breeders  who  had  been  pushed  for  egg  production 
probably  all  Winter,  laid  heavily  all  Spring,  and  finally 
caused  to  be  the  progenitors  of  the  future  generations 
on  that  farm  after  they  were  about  as  low  in  vitality 
as  hens  could  be  and  still  live. 

A  PREVALENT  CONDITION.— Now  that  has 
been  the  actual  experience  on  many  of  the  farms  doing 
a  baby  chick  business.  It  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  in  order  to  keep  up  with  it  the  home 
flock  has  suffered.  The  same  practice  is  going  on  in 
the  management  of  flocks  all  over.  The  raiser  forgets 
that  our  poultry  to-day  are  highly  specialized  crea¬ 
tures;  that  they  have  been  bred  up  to  their  present 
high  productivity  and  character  by  painstaking  breed¬ 
ers  of  thousands  of  years.  They  forget  that  the 
laws  of  nature  are  unalterable  and  that  the  tendency 
to  revert  to  the  wild,  to  degenerate  back  to  what  they 
were,  is  one  of  the  strongest  forces  of  nature.  They 
forget  that  with  creatures  such  as  our  present  breeds 
of  chickens  a  lowering  of  vitality  is  almost  sure  to 
follow  any  such  unnatural  effort  as  continued  egg 
production.  We  very  often  overlook  the  effects  the 
first  year.  We  perhaps  think  nothing  of  it  the  second 
generation,  but  by  the  third  or  fourth  generations  of 
chickens  hatched  from  poor-conditioned  breeding 
stock  blank  failure  is  sure  to  come.  By  that  time 
no  white  diarrhoea  remedy  or  incubation  vitalizer  or 
special  system  of  management  can  correct  the  evil 
done.  It  is  because  of  the  above  outlined  conditions 
that  inflated  advertising  booms  and  tonics,  remedies 
and  so-called  secrets  have  developed  to  such  great 
proportions  in  the  poultry  world.  We  neglect  the 
natural  ways  of  preventing  disease  only  to  take  up 
with  catchpenny  schemes  and  then  blame  the  trouble 
on  to  some  specific  local  cause. 

THE  BREEDING  PEN. — The  breeding  pen  should 
be  the  most  important  flock  of  birds  on  the  plant. 
Every  farm  where  50  or  more  chickens  are  kept 
should  afford  a  selected  pen  of  breeders.  Each  and 
every  individual  in  that  pen  should  be  selected  for 
its  vigor  and  inherent  vitality.  If  you  are  keeping 
hens  for  eggs  principally  and  wish  to  increase  your 
egg  production  through  breeding,  then  select  the 
breeders  for  vigor  first  and  performance  second. 
Every  poultryman  knows  that  egg  production  depends 
upon  health.  If  you  desire  a  quick  maturing  strain 
for  broiler  production,  then  select  those  individuals 
which  show  signs  of  vigor,  and  when  young  grew 
rapidly  and  without  any  setback.  Growth  and  flesh 
production  certainly  depend  upon  vigor  and  a  keen 
appetite.  If  you  are  selling  eggs  for  hatching,  baby 
chicks  or  breeding  stock,  surely  you  should  select  each 
year  the  best,  and  what  do  the  best  amount  to  if  they 
lack  in  vigor?  In  the  Fall  is  the  proper  time  to 
separate  the  fowls,  usually  because  then  yoti  can  keep 
your  flock  for  egg  production  if  you  so  desire  and 
keep  your  breeders  as  they  should  be  kept.  For  with 
your  strongest  and  finest  specimens  selected  as  breed¬ 
ers,  their  value  as  such  may  be  great  or  small  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  management  in  the  period  preceding  the 
breeding  season.  This  management  should  simply  be 
such  treatment  as  will  tend  to  lay  up  that  surplus 
of  health  and  force  which  will  enable  the  fowls  to 
go  into  the  breeding  season  in  perfect  form.  Well- 
ventilated  roosting  quarters  and  plenty  of  range  are 
the  principal  thing.  Never  have  the  house  closed 
tight  at  night.  It  is  just  as  important  to  have  fresh 
air  in  the  house  when  the  thermometer  is  10°  below 
as  it  is  when  90°  above.  No  matter  what  the  weather 
may  be,  snow  or  rain,  hot  or  cold,  let  those  breeders 
go  whither  they  will.  You  may  not  get  many  eggs 
from  this  little  flock  of  selected  breeders  during  the 
Winter,  but  when  you  want  to  set  eggs  from  those 
hens  in  the  Spring  you  will  be  surprised  by  their 
number,  their  fertility  and  the  livability  of  the  chicks 
which  come  out  of  them. 

WILL  IT  PAY? — The  farmer  will  immediately  say : 
“Well,  that  is  all  right  for  these  fancy  chicken  raisers, 
but  I  can’t  bother  with  such  fussing.”  Or  the  poultry- 
man  will  ask  himself  if  such  a  practice  is  practical; 
can  improvement  be  secured  through  such  method? 
You  can  best  answer  the  first  question  yourself.  If 
you  have  trouble  in  hatching  and  raising  large  num¬ 
bers  of  cbicks  then  you  know  that  anything  which 
will  overcome  some  of  these  troubles  is  a  paying 
proposition.  The  success  or  failure  of  any  poultry 
plant  depends  upon  the  young  stock.  If  that  is  right 
the  business  may  be  profitable,  but  if  the  chickens 
don’t  do  well  what  chance  is  there  for  the  whole 
plant?  It  sounds  sensible,  does  it  not,  that  breeding 
hens  should  be  the  best  to  start  with  and  should  have 
a  period  of  rest  just  previous  to  breeding  time?  The 
exhibitor  selects  his  pullets  to  show  at  just  that  period 
of  development  before  egg  production  starts.  Old 
hens  always  look  more  fit  after  a  period  of  idleness, 
and  just  as  they  are  ready  to  lay  again.  The  exhibitor 
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knows  that  the  judges  are  demanding  more  vigor, 
and  so  he  selects  his  birds  and  conditions  them  so 
that  they  will  be  in  their  very  height  of  vigor  and 
health  at  show  time. 

THE  PRACTICAL  SIDE.— Here  is  a  method  al¬ 
ready  being  practiced  quite  extensively.  The  pullets 
each  year  are  kept  for  egg  production.  They  may  all 
be  trap-nested  and  individual  records  secured  if  de¬ 
sired.  The  second  Summer  they  are  allowed  some 
freedom  and  that  Fall  when  it  comes  time  to  house 
the  layers  for  Winter  time  the  breeders  are  selected. 
They  are  now  yearlings,  and  by  their  past  record  and 
present  appearance  they  are  selected.  The  selected 
ones  are  given  a  small  cheap  shelter,  allowed  their 
freedom  and  fed  on  corn  and  wheat.  The  others  arc 
given  laying  quarters  and  fed  a  more  stimulating 
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ration.  The  best  of  these  breeders  may  be  kept  over 
another  year.  Such  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  when 
mated  with  well-developed  cockerels  or  yearling  males 
make  ideal  breeders,  and  need  no  more  fussing  or 
care  than  they  would  if  all  in  one  flock  with  the 
layers.  a.  l.  clark. 

THE  DOUGLAS  PEAR. 

Fig.  146,  this  page,  shows  the  Douglas  pear,  a  new 
variety  received  from  A.  H.  Griesa,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
This  fruit  was  previously  figured  in  our  issue  of  Janu¬ 
ary  21,  1911,  from  specimens  sent  us  the  previous 
October.  It  is  a  seedling  of  Kieffer  crossed  with 
Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  in  quality  very  good ;  rich  and 
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sweet,  with  tender  melting  flesh.  With  Mr.  Griesa  it 
ripens  late,  coming  in  after  peaches  are  gone,  and 
has  made  a  very  good  impression  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket.  The  tree  is  hardy  and  free  from  blight,  and 
very  productive.  Mr.  Griesa  is  much  pleased  by  the 
many  excellent  qualities  shown  by  this  pear,  and  there 
seems  to  be  reason  to  predict  a  notable  future  for  it. 


SPRAYING  CONTESTS. 

The  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  offers  $170 
in  cash  prizes  for  best  sprayed  orchards.  Competi¬ 
tors  must  be  members  of  the  society,  and  must  sub¬ 
mit  to  fair  requirements.  An  orchard  to  be  entered 
for  the  prize  must  contain  at  least  five  acres  and  be 


March  29, 

in  one  solid  block.  The  following  “score  card”  is 
used  in  judging: 


Scab  . 20 

Other  fungous  diseases  of  foliage  and  fruit .  5 

Curculio  .  15 

Codling  Moth  .  20 

other  insect  injury  to  foliage  and  fruit .  5 

Freedom  from  spray  injury .  15 

Size  and  color  of  foliage .  10 

Size  and  color  of  fruit .  10 


Last  year  the  prize  for  best  orchard — one  of  five 
acres — was  won  by  L.  R.  Bryant,  and  this  year  he 
writes  the  following  article  on 

WHY  I  SPRAY. 

Why  do  I  spray?  I  spray  simply  because  I  cannot 
afford  to  try  to  run  a  commercial  orchard  and  not 
spray.  The  sooner  that  growers  of  apples,  and  of 
most  other  kinds  of  fruits  as  well,  make  up  their 
minds  that  spraying  is  not  a  mere  fad  and  a  matter 
of  sentiment,  but  a  real,  live,  business  proposition, 
and  that  they  would  much  better  grub  out  their  trees 
and  plant  corn  on  the  ground,  unless  they  make  up 
their  minds  to  spray  them,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  reputation  of  Illinois  as  a  fruit-growing  State. 
Not  that  I  mean  that  spraying  alone  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  grow  good  fruit.  With  it  should  go 
judicious  pruning  and  proper  cultivation  and  con¬ 
servation  of  the  soil.  The  day  is  past  when  an  or¬ 
chard  can  be  planted,  cropped  for  a  few  years,  then 
let  run  to  Blue  grass  and  forever  after  take  care  of 
itself  and  give  profitable  returns.  This  is  true  not 
only  of  the  commercial  orchard,  but  of  the  small  home 
orchard  as  well. 

In  the  Spring  of  1910  a  heavy  freeze,  the  latter 
part  of  April,  destroyed  the  apple  crop  all  through 
northern  Illinois,  as  wrell  as  in  many  other  localities. 
The  next  season  there  was  a  record  crop  in  this 
vicinity  and  the  fruit  was  generally  very  fair.  The 
season  was  favorable,  fungous  troubles  were  few,  and 
the  lack  of  food  the  previous  year  had  starved  out 
the  insects.  Many  of  those  who  habitually  neglected 
their  orchards  could  say  with  much  truth,  “See  my 
fine  crop  of  apples  grown  without  any  expense  for 
spraying!”*  But  how  was  it  in  1912?  In  Bureau 
County  practically  all  the  apples  last  year  were  grown 
in  orchards  which  had  been  cared  for  regularly  and 
where  there  were  any  apples  in  the  neglected  orchards 
they  were  of  inferior  quality.  Apples  were  offered  for 
sale  in  the  stores,  sometimes  of  fair  size  and  color, 
but  of  which  you  could  not  find  one  apple  in  a  basket¬ 
ful  but  what  showed  insect  defects.  In  my  own  or¬ 
chards  there  were  practically  no  wormy  apples,  and 
while  there  were  some  undersized  ones,  where  the 
crop  was  excessively  heavy,  these  smaller  apples  were 
perfect  number  ones  in  everything  except  size. 

Spraying  should  be  done  at  the  proper  time  and 
with  the  proper  materials,  and  thoroughly  and  evenly. 
This  last  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  strongly.  Thor¬ 
oughly  drenching  one  tree  or  portion  of  a  tiee  and 
carelessly  spraying  or  missing  other  portions  is  not 
good  spraying.  Remember,  first,  thorough  spraying 
is  not  quantity  so  much  as  evenness  of  distribution. 
Second,  bucket  or  knapsack  pumps  are  of  no  value 
except  in  gardens  and  for  very  small  trees.  In  an 
orchard  you  need  all  the  force  that  one  man  can  exert 
with  a  good  hand  pump  and  a  power  sprayer  is  better. 
For  the  home  orchard,  in  neighborhoods  where  there 
is  sufficient  interest,  a  good  sprayer,  owned  in  partner¬ 
ship,  but  supervised  by  one  man,  is  one  solution. 

Northern  Illinois  can  raise  as  good  apples  as  any 
other  section  of  the  country,  but  will  never  attain  the 
reputation  of  doing  it  until  the  orchards  generally 
receive  proper  care,  which  means  pruning,  cultivation 
and  conservation  of  the  soil  and  spraying. 

THE  CHAMPION  HEN  DRESSER. 

I  send  a  clipping  from  the  Watertown  Standard.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  some  of  the  readers  of  The  I£. 
N.-Y.,  as  Baptiste  Idaho  broke  all  previous  records.  This 
was  done  on  exhibition  before  a  crowd  of  people  and  he 
was  secured  as  an  attraction  of  the  show.  H.  Q.  n. 

Rensselaer  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Here  is  the  clipping: 

Clayton,  Feb.  8. — The  Thousand  Island  Poultry  show 
closed  Thursday  night  with  a  record  of  the  best  exhibition 
of  fancy  and  domestic  birds  seen  in  this  part  of  the 
county.  The  attendance  has  been  larger  than  ever  before 
and  the  exhibits  surpassed  those  of  last  year  in  both 
quality  and  number.  Baptiste  Idaho,  the  champion  fowl 
piucker  of  the  country,  known  as  the  “Butcher  Boy;’’ 
broke  all  records  the  last  evening  in  his  specialty.  A 
bird  was  picked  and  drawn  ready  for  the  broiler  in 
exactly  83  seconds.  Five  birds  were  plucked  in  one 
minute  and  2(>  seconds. 

We  heard  about  Baptiste  Diabo  last  year  and  gave 
his  record  at  dressing  or  ratber  undressing  a  fowl. 
Some  of  our  readers  plainly  said  that  they  did  not 
believe  the  statement,  but  we  obtained  statements  from 
very  reliable  men  who  held  the  watch  while  Baptiste’s 
fingers  flew.  He  is  said  to  be  a  small  man  of  French 
and  Indian  blood,  and  without  question  he  holds  the 
record  at  this  work.  We  doubt  if  anyone  who  reads 
this  will  be  likely  to  challenge  him  to  a  contest. 
Should  there  be  anyone  who  thinks  he  can  pull  the 
feathers  from  Mr.  Diabo’s  cap  we  suggest  that  the 
match  be  arranged  at  the  poultry  department  at  Cor¬ 
nell.  There  should  be  a  photographer  on  hand  to 
make  films  for  a  moving  picture  show  to  illustrate 
how  this  man  of  electric  fingers  strips  the  feathers. 
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“THE  DRONE  TREE.” 
Improvement  Through  Bud  Selection. 

Part  II. 

Few  people  can  realize  the  amount  of  work  re¬ 
quired  to  conduct  what  we  may  call  a  “Babcock  test” 
in  an  orchard  in  order  to  pick  out  the  drones.  Mr. 
Shamel  gives  in  much  detail  his  methods  for  carrying 
on  the  work.  Plots  of  25  to  100  trees  are  carefully 
selected  where  the  conditions  arc  favorable.  Reliable 
data  is  wanted  which  will  show  the  natural  power  of 
the  tree  not  influenced  by  fertilizers  or  special  culture. 
Thus  they  try  to  obtain  plots  where  the  soil  is  very 
uniform,  and  where  little  or  no  fertilizer  has  been 
used.  They  want  trees  which  have  been  pruned  very 
little,  except  the  removal  of  dead  wood;  healthy  trees 
with  no  attack  of  insects  or  disease.  Then  they  try 
to  avoid  localities  where  through  one  cause  or  another 
some  trees  might  have  a  special  advantage,  and  they 
avoid  danger  from  frost.  The  selecting  of  these  trees 
is  done  at  about  the  same  time  each  season,  the  object 
being  to  give  trees  natural  opportunity,  as  extra  feed¬ 
ing  or  extra  culture  might  make  a  difference  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  crop. 

This  work  is  being  done  in  most  of  the  leading 
Citrus  growing  sections  of  California.  The  conditions 
in  California  are  ideal  for  carrying  on  effective  co¬ 
operative  work.  Growers  have  learned  how  to  co¬ 
operate  in  other  ways,  and  thus  there  is  an  absence  of 
prejudice  or  antagonism  against  new  ideas  or  methods. 


In  fact,  California  growers  realize  that  they  must 
take  advantage  of  every  new  scientific  development  in 
growing,  handling  and  distributing  crops.  Thus  they 
see  quickly  that  if  it  is  possible  through  such  a  “Bab¬ 
cock  test  ’  to  select  the  drones  and  lay  the  foundation 
for  better  trees  in  the  future  it  will  pay  them  well 
to  carry  on  the  work.  The  only  foundation  for  work 
of  this  sort  is  what  is  called  a  performance  record. 
By  this  is  meant  the  actual  record  of  the  weight  and 
number  of  fruit  from  each  separate  tree,  the  quality 
of  that  fruit  and  the  way  it  grades.  If  this  perform¬ 
ance  record  can  be  kept  up  for  a  number  of  years  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  drones  may  be  separated  from 
the  workers  on  just  the  same  principle  employed  in 
sorting  the  robbers  out  of  a  dairy  herd.  After  the 
trees  have  been  selected  for  study  they  are  marked 
for  identification.  At  least  a  month  before  any  trees 
in  the  grove  are  to  be  picked  cloth  streamers  are  tied 
on  several  sides  of  each  tree  so  that  they  may  be 
seen  readily.  The  trees  are  also  numbered.  This  is 
done  by  painting  on  the  trunk  with  a  mixture  of  white 
lead  and  pure  linseed  oil.  The  trunk  is  first  washed 
clean  of  dirt,  and  then  the  numbers  painted  on  with 
a  small  brush.  There  are  generally  two  sets  of  num¬ 
bers,  the  row  number  and  the  number  of  the  tree  in 
the  row;  the  row  number  being  put  above  and  the 
other  number  below.  In  this  way  every  tree  in  the 
move  is  identified,  and  a  record  can  be  kept  showing 
its  behavior.  In  many  large  California  groves  which 
contain  thousands  of  trees  every  single  tree  is  num¬ 
bered  in  this  way,  and  thorough  records  are  kept. 

1  he  trees  are  watched  carefully  through  the  season, 
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and  at  picking  time  all  the  fruit  is  removed  at  one 
picking.  It  is  then  properly  sized,  using  the  sizer 
shown  in  the  picture,  Fig.  148,  which  represents  a 
scene  in  a  California  orchard  where  this  “Babcock 
test”  is  being  carried  on.  The  fruit  is  sized,  weighed 
on  the  scales,  and  a  thorough  record  kept,  so  that  by 
the  end  of  the  season  the  exact  performance  is  known. 
In  this  way  comparisons  may  be  made,  the  unproduc¬ 
tive  trees  cut  out,  and  the  high-class-  trees  used  for 
the  production  of  buds  in  propagating.  Some  singular 
things  have  been  found  in  these  orchards  in  addition 
to  the  grade  condition  shown  in  yield  of  fruit.  With¬ 
out  question  this  work  will  prove  of  immense  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  California  fruit  growers.  We  shall  see 
when  we  come  to  the  figures  how  greatly  these  trees 
differ,  and  we  shall  also  see  in  the  next  article  that 
many  trees  differ  not  only  in  the  weight  of  fruit  they 
produce,  but  in  the  fact  that  they  frequently  produce 
two  or  more  different  types  of  fruit>in  fact,  it  seems 
evident  that  the  great  number  of  drones  in  many  of 
these  orchards  is  due  to  the  fact  that  buds  were  taken 
from  trees  which  gave  several  different  kinds  of  fruit. 
Next  week  we  shall  try  to  tell  something  of  the  type 
differences  which  have  been  found  by  this  process. 

A  CEMENT  SEED  ROOM. 

Many  farmers  store  seed  corn  in  the  attic  or  hang 
it  in  the  kitchen.  Some  farmers  go  to  the  crib  and 
pick  it  out  when  planting  time  comes  round.  Others 
have  a  granary  where  seed  of  all  kinds  is  stored.  A 


satisfactory  seed  room  may  be  cheaply  built  and  prove 
a  real  addition  to  any  farm.  It  may  be  large  or  small, 
as  conditions  demand.  If  a  cement  floor  is  laid  it 
can  be  made  absolutely  rat  and  mouse  proof  if  those 
who  come  and  go  will  remember  to  shut  the  doors 
behind  them.  The  accompanying  picture,  Fig.  147, 
shows  a  cement  room  which  has  floor,  sides  and  roof 
of  cement.  A  frame  was  constructed  in  much  the 
same  way  any  frame  would  be  put  up;  after  the  lath 
was  put  on  an  inch  mesh  of  woven  wire  was  tacked 
over  the  lath,  and  this  was  cemented  with  concrete 
and  a  smooth  surface  put  on  as  a  finish.  The  front 
of  the  building  was  marked  out  in  blocks,  and  it  was 
a  mistake  not  to  have  marked  the  side  wall  also,  as 
it  would  not  have  added  to  the  cost,  and  would  have 
helped  the  looks  of  the  building.  The  roof  was  first 
made  of  rough  lumber,  not  very  heavy;  over  this  the 
wire  mesh  was  stretched  and  a  thin  coating  of  cement 
spread  on  this.  For  a  time  it  was  highly  satisfactory, 
but  sagging  of  the  lumber  caused  cracks,  and  later  a 
tar  roof  was  put  over  the  cement  one.  To  make  a 
cement  roof  it  must  be  of  thoroughly  seasoned  boards 
under  the  cement.  The  room  has  been  in  use  for 
many  years,  and  has  saved  much  time  and  annoyance. 
The  inside  is  finished  in  matched  boards  on  the  sides, 
and  the  rafters  overhead  make  substantial  places  for 
nails  and  hooks  from  which  to  hang  seed  corn,  or 
anything  to  be  stored.  Around  the  sides  of  the  room 
sets  of  shelves  with  rows  of  boxes,  about  three  pecks 
capacity,  make  storage  space  for  all  kinds  of  seed 
and  insecticides ;  in  fact,  anything  that  is  apt  to  be 
needed  for  garden  or  farm  work.  These  boxes  are 
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labeled,  and  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  find  what  is  wanted: 
A  table  is  hinged  to  the  wall  on  one  side  of  the 
room  near  the  window,  and  this  can  be  dropped  and 
the  support  attached  pulled  out  so  as  to  make  a 
convenient  work  table  at  any  time. 

The  farm  scales  are  in  this  room,  and  one  corner  is 
given  to  garden  tools.  Undoubtedly  hours  of  time 
have  been  saved  by  this  room,  and  dollars’  worth  of 
seeds.  To  be  sure,  it  has  a  faculty  of  getting  dirty, 
and  during  the  planting  season  a  broom  must  be 
used  frequently,  or  the  floor  looks  like  a  miniature 
potato  patch,  but  it  is  easily  swept,  and  does  not  add 
a  great  deal  to  the  work  of  the  housekeeper.  In  Win¬ 
ter  mill  stuff  is  often  stored  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
and  can  be  kept  from  rats  and  mice  and  possible  pil¬ 
ferers. 

Cement  walks'  lead  to  the  kitchen,  and  here  again 
the  value  of  cement  is  emphasized.  The  concrete  is 
made  by  mixing  finely  broken  stone  or  good  gravel 
with  cement,  using  from  eight  to  10  parts  of  stone  or 
gravel  to  one  of  cement.  This  mixture  should  be 
shoveled  over  dry  at  least  four  times.  In  mixing  the 
concrete  two  workers  are  needed.  As  each  shovel  of 
the  mixture  is  thrown  a  man  with  a  rake  makes  two 
passes  to  each  shovelful  thrown.  The  fifth  time  it  is 
shoveled  over,  the  second  man  should  thoroughly 
sprinkle  each  shovelful,  using  a  rose  watering  pot  or 
spray  pump,  the  idea  being  to  thoroughly  dampen  it, 
but  not  make  it  dripping  wet.  Turn  it  twice  after 
wetting,  then  it  is  ready  to  apply.  Stake  down  edge 


pieces  to  the  floor  or  walk  that  is  to  be  laid,  and  put 
the  cement  in  in  sections  as  wide  as  can  be  easily 
reached  across  to  trowel  off  and  finish.  The  concrete 
should  be  tamped  in  two  inches  at  a  time  until  filled 
to  within  one  inch  of  the  top.  For  outdoor  work  the 
concrete  should  be  from  eight  to  10  inches  deep,  while 
for  floors  four  to  five  inches  is  sufficient,  or  adapt 
the  floor  to  the  possible  weight  that  will  be  put  upon 
it.  For  a  storeroom  floor  half  an  inch  of  cement 
topping  is  enough.  As  soon  as  the  section  is  filled 
with  concrete  the  liquid  stone  is  applied.  This  is  made 
by  mixing  two  parts  qf  sharp,  clean  sand  with  one 
part  of  cement.  This  should  be  made  into  a  thick 
liquid  by  the  use  of  water.  This  makes  a  smooth 
finish,  and  for  outdoor  walks  it  is  well  to  leave  the 
surface  rough,  but  floors  may  be  thoroughly  smoothed 
down.  The  floor  or  walk  should  be  protected  while 
drying,  and  a  better  result  will  be  obtained  if  it  dries 
out  slowly.  If  the  weather  is  dry  and  hot  it  is  well  to 
sprinkle  it  once  or  twice  a  day  for  a  week.  It  will 
harden  in  about  ten  days  so  no  damage  will  result 
in  using  it. 

Some  farmers  build  cement  houses  for  butchering 
and  tool  houses,  and  find  them  satisfactory.  A  room 
of  the  kind  described  will  add  much  to  the  comfort 
of  the  farm  and  keep  seed  safely  as  well  as  the  many 
things  continually  used  on  the  farm. 

FLORENCE  CARPENTER  BROWN. 


That’s  a  good  old  fashioned  one  from  the  Vermont  man 
who  prefers  an  ox  team  paid  for  to  an  auto  with  a  mort¬ 
gage. 


SIZING  THE  FRUIT  IN  A  CALIFORNIA  ORCHARD.  Fig.  148. 
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March  29, 


FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  must  he  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  r.  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Cow  Peas  and  Crimson  Clover. 

E.  C.  A .,  Washington  Grove,  Md. — Can 
you  tell  me  the  probable  result  of  sow¬ 
ing  Crimson  clover  seed  with  cow  peas 
about  Juno  1,  the  object  being  to  use  the 
clover  as  a  fertilizer  crop  the  following 
Spring?  Would  the  peas  shade  the  clover 
too  much? 

Ans. — The  peas  would  smother  the 
clover  out,  and  June  1  is  too  early  to 
sow  the  clover  in  any  event.  You  can 
cut  the  peas  for  hay  in  August  and  disk 
the  stubble  lightly  and  sow  the  clover 
seed  and  roll  it.  Sow  not  less  than  15 
pounds  an  acre.  Crimson  clover  is  al¬ 
ways  sown  here  in  August  unless  sown 
on  buckwheat.  It  is  a  common  practice 
with  some  to  sow  a  crop  of  buckwheat 
in  late  July  and  then  sow  Crimson  clover 
on  it.  The  buckwheat  seems  to  give 
just  about  the  shade  needed  to  protect 
the  young  clover  from  the  sun. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Land  Plaster  for  Potatoes. 

After  reading  much  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
about  lime  making  potatoes  scabby  I  was 
wondering  if  laud  plaster  had  any  in¬ 
jurious  effect  on  them  also.  We  have  some 
fairly  dry  land,  a  gravelly  loam  that  can 
be  worked  to  good  advantage  for  potatoes. 
In  order  to  obtain  moisture  in  time  of 
drought  vve  were  advised  to  use  land  plaster 
mixed  with  the  fertilizer.  What  would 
you  advise  in  such  a  case?  W.  s. 

Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

The  land  plaster  will  not  cause  scab 
like  the  lime.  The  plaster  is  sulphate 
of  lime  and  not  so  alkaline  as  the  lime 
is.  The  plaster  might  help  a  little  to  hold 
moisture,  but  there  would  not  be  enough 
of  this  effect  from  an  ordinary  applica¬ 
tion  to  amount  to  much. 


Peat  on  Clay  Soil. 

V.  M.  11.,  Cuyahoga  Falls ,  O. — Give  me 
the  chemical  analysis  of  peat,  and  would 
the  application  of  several  hundred  pounds 
of  peat  to  the  acre  on  run-down  clay 
ground  be  valuable  as  a  fertilizer,  or  would 
it  require  some  other  chemicals  with  it? 

Ans. — Peat  or  muck  varies  consider¬ 
ably  in  composition.  An  average  sam¬ 
ple  contains  about  as  much  nitrogen  as 
ordinary  manure,  though  this  nitrogen 
is  not  usually  available  until  well  fer¬ 
mented.  You  will  see  that  “several  hun¬ 
dred  pounds”  of  peat  on  an  acre  would 
not  give  a  mouthful  of  plant  food.  Ten 
tons  at  least  of  well  fermented  muck 
should  be  used  to  the  acre.  The  muck 
or  peat  contains  very  little  of  either 
potash  or  phosphoric  acid,  and  these 
should  be  added.  You  should  have  cur 
little  pamphlet  on  plant  food  wastes. 


Chemicals  on  Clover  Sod. 

C.  E.  T Newport,  Pa, — I  have  about  six 
acres  of  clover  sod  that  I  wish  to  plant 
In  corn.  The  land  is  a  northern  slope 
on  the  top  of  a  ridge,  and  is  of  clayey 
nature,  sour  parts  being  wet,  but  is  under- 
drained.  The  clover  was  cut  for  hay, 
and  the  second  growth  mowed  and  left 
on  the  ground.  This  land  has  yielded 
18  bushels  wheat  per  acre.  What  would 
you  consider  a  good  fertilizer,  and  how 
much  do  you  think  could  be  used  profit¬ 
ably  per  acre,  supposing  the  corn  to  be 
put  out  properly  and  well  cultivated?  I 
shall  use  my  manure  on  other  ground. 

Ans. — Such  a  clover  sod  will  furnish 
a  large  amount  of  nitrogen.  It  is  in 
the  organic  form,  not  readily  available 
until  the  soil  grows  warm.  In  their 
earlier  growth  the  potatoes  need  nitrate 
or  available  nitrogen.  All  the  nitrogen 
you  need  to  use  in  such  a  case  is  a  small 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda,  which  will 
give  what  is  needed  early  in  the  season. 
It  will  pay  to  use  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  also.  You  can  use  a  fertiliser  con¬ 
taining  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  and 
add  100  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  or  mix 
the  following:  100  pounds  nitrate,  400 
acid  phosphate  and  100  muriate  or  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash.  This  in  the  drill  ought 
to  give  a  good  potato  crop  on  that  soil. 


Value  of  New  Seedling  Apple. 

We  are  often  approached  by  men  who 
have  found  a  new  apple — evidently  a  seed¬ 
ling  and  of  really  superior  quality.  Such 
men  often  feel  that  they  have  in  the  new 
apple  something  that  ought  to  be  worth 
as  much  as  a  patent.  It  is  often  hard 
to  convince  them  that  an  unknown  man, 
without  reputation  as  a  scientist  or  fruit 
grower,  cannot  hope  to  make  a  fortune 
out  of  a  new  variety.  Some  new  varieties 
may  be  worth  more  to  the  world  than  a 
patent,  yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  such  a  fruit  to  advantage.  A  new 
berry  variety  may  be  worth  considerable 
money,  for  it's  quality  is  quickly,  decided  and 
a  nurseryman  can  turn  over  large  numbers 
of  plants  in  the  first  year  or  two  of  in¬ 
troduction.  A  man  of  long  experience  and 
national  reputation  may  sell  a  new  variety 
on  his  word,  but  the  ordinary  grower  can¬ 
not  hope  for  large  returns.  This  question 


keeps  coming  to  us :  “What  should  a  nur¬ 
seryman  pay  for  a  superior  new  apple 
variety  ?" 

Ans. — Buying  a  seedling  apple  with 
the  intention  of  introducing  it  as  a  new 
variety  is  buying  a  “pig  in  the  poke.” 
Not  less  than  three  thousand  apples  have 
been  introduced  to  the  trade  in  the 
United  States  in  the  last  hundred  }rears. 
Scarcely  a  score  of  these  are  largely 
grown.  Many  difficulties  beset  the  profit¬ 
able  introduction  of  a  new  variety  of 
fruit.  Nurserymen  more  often  lose  than 
make  in  the  venture.  The  finder  of  a 
seedling  apple,  even  though  it  have  much 
promise,  need  not  expect  much  for  it. 
The  owner  of  the  new  variety  will  find 
nurserymen  loath  to  buy  at  any  price 
unless  the  apple  is  exceptionally  fine. 
Arrangements  between  originators  and 
nurserymen  vary  greatly,  but  nearly  all 
seedlings  of  new  fruits  are  bought  out¬ 
right.  Now  and  then  the  original  owner 
of  the  seedling  is  given  a  royalty.  In 
either  case  the  price  paid  is  not  often 
large.  The  fact  is,  the  great  majority 
of  seedlings  offered  to  nurserymen  are 
worthless.  The  amount  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  financial  returns  for  new 
fruits  are  so  small  that  the  man  who 
originates  them  or  who  finds  them  must 
under  present  conditions  introduce  them 
as  a  matter  of  philanthropy  rather  than 
with  the  expectation  of  making  money. 

(PROF.)  U.  P.  HEDRICK. 


Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers. 

The  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of 
officers  and  other  business  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Fruit  Growers’  Association  was  held 
in  Worcester  March  12.  The  forenoon  was 
taken  up  by  two  lectures.  The  first  was  by 
Archer  N.  Tuttle  of  Warren  on  his  personal 
everyday  experience  on  an  orchard  of  5,000 
trees.  He  stated  that  everything  is  not  a 
bed  of  roses  in  growing  and  bringing  up 
an  orchard,  and  that  one  must  expect  many 
disappointments  before  success  is  finally 
obtained.  Success  only  comes  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,  as  in  many  others,  through  hard 
work  and  perseverance.  The  second  lec¬ 
ture  was  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler  formerly 
of  the  Masachusetts  Agricultural  College. 
The  subject  was  lime  as  an  orchard  fer¬ 
tilizer.  His  statements  on  this  subject 
were  very  sensible  and  reasonable.  He  does 
not  believe  in  the  too  common  policy  of 
experiment  stations  and  other  high  author¬ 
ities  making  the  statements  they  many 
times  do  in  regard  to  the  use  of  lime, 
or  rather  the  indiscriminate  use,  and  ad¬ 
vice  to  use  on  all  soils  without  first  find¬ 
ing  out  just  what  form  is  needed  by  each 
individual  soil,  and  what  crop  is  ‘  to  be 
raised,  as  some  crops  are  benefited  by 
proper  use  of  lime  much  more  than  others. 
He  stated  that  peaches  and  Bartlett  pears 
were  not  much  or  any  benefited  by  its 
use,  while  quinces  and  currants  were,  and 
apples  also  in  some  cases.  Ground  lime¬ 
stone  is  best  as  the  rule  on  light  soils  in 
need  of  lime,  and  one  to  two  tons  to  the 
acre  could  be  used  on  these  to  good  effect. 
The  slaked  lime  works  better  on  heavy 
soil  on  account  of  its  quicker  action  than 
the  ground  limestone.  Strawberries  are 
sometimes  benefited  by  a  light  application 
of  lime,  muskmelons  give  much  larger  yield 
if  lime  is  used  than  when  it  is  not  used, 
but  watermelons  grow  all  right  without. 
Many  questions  were  thrown  at  the  lec¬ 
turer  after  the  lecture,  and  much  was 
learned  by  this,  as  many  points  come  from 
afterthoughts  that  are  very  useful.  One 
man  stated  he  used  one  ton  of  nitrate 
of  soda  on  an  acre  of  asparagus,  and 
got  a  great  crop.  Dr.  Wheeler  told  him 
that  500  pounds  would  have  been  quite 
enough,  and  that  he  wasted  the  excess  he 
used  above  this  amount,  but  he  could  not 
seem  to  understand  it  that  way.  Yet  this 
is  just  the  point  to  know,  just  how  much 
to  use  to  get  a  good  crop,  and  not  use 
a  pound  above  this  required  amount,  sim¬ 
ply  because  we  cannot  afford  to  do  it ;  that 
is,  use  any  more  than  is  necessary. 

After  a  short  recess  the  business  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected,  or  rather  most  of  them  were 
re-elected:  President,  Harold  L.  Frost,  Ar¬ 
lington  ;  vice-president,  Prof.  F.  C.  Sears, 
Amherst ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  F.  How¬ 
ard  Brown,  Marlboro ;  and  W.  W.  Moore, 
Worcester,  and  23  directors ;  940  members 
are  now  on  the  books.  75  of  these  are  out 
of  State  members,  and  35  are  ladies.  Total 
expenses  for  past  year  $1,026.40 ;  income. 
$1,065.13.  President  Frost,  in  his  speech 
of  acceptance,  said  he  believed  heartily  in 
local  cooperation  and  then  in  larger  co¬ 
operation.  lie  also  believed  that  many 
going  into  the  fruit  growing  business  with 
little  knowledge  and  experience,  but  simply 
because  they  had  been  told  that  great 
profits  were  to  be  made  in  the  business, 
were  bound  to  fail. 

The  subject  of  deer  damage  was  discussed 
and  will  be  taken  up  later,  also  the 
question  of  hunters  and  city  people  tres¬ 
passing  and  destroying  country  property. 

Much  indignation  is  felt  at  present  laws 
and  actions  on  this  subject,  and  if  taken 
up  by  this  society  and  others,  many  of 
these  abuses  may  be  stopped.  Individual 
effort  is  of  no  use  whatever  along  this 
line,  but  united  action  may  accomplish  a 
whole  lot.  The  question  of  proper  grad¬ 
ing,  packing  and  labeling  of  market  fruit 
was  touched  on,  and  this  will  receive  more 
attention  in  the  future,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  business,  and 
affects  the  profits  of  this  business  to  a 
great  extent.  Some  believed  that  the  pres-  - 
ent  system  of  taxation,  that  is  the  in-  ' 
creasing  the  taxes  on  land  which  is  im-  ! 
proved  by  planting  orchards,  is  wrong,  I 
as  the  land  was  of  little  value  before,  and 
to  tax  it  high,  just  because  trees  were 
planted  was  not  an  encou  ragmen  t  to  fruit 
growing.  Many  believe  that  orchard  grow¬ 
ing  is  a  benefit  to  the  consuming  public 
and  should  be  encouraged. 

The  following  prominent  public]  mrh. 
members  of  this  association,  have  died  in 
the  past  year;  J.  II.  Gregory,  Jonathad 
Fames  and  George  Cruickshanks. 


DWARF 

APPLE 

TREES 


Have  been  our  specialty  for 
four  years  and  we  now  offer 
25  varieties  of  first  quality  stock 
at  wholesale  prices.  Send  for  Freo 
Catalogue  and  bargain  price  list. 
We  sell  direct  from  the  nur¬ 
series  —  all  varieties.  Apple, 
Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach 
Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Small 
Fruits  and  Ornamental  Stock. 

W.  L.  McKAY,  Prop. Van  Dusen  Nurseries,  Box  R,  GENEVA,  N.Y. 


1878 Grown  Right  .Handled  Right 1913 


FRUIT  TREE  BULLETIN 

Gives  you  the  whole  story  of  the  nur¬ 
sery  business  in  Western  New  York,  and 
tells  you  nil  about  buying,  planting  and 
growing  trees.  Write  for  free  ropy  today. 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES 
8  Oak  St,.  Dansville,  N.  Y» 
"IPs  Cheapest  to  Buy  the  Best  “ 


xmm 


Connecticut  Grown  Trees 

Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order  for  Spring 
delivery.  We  have  a  full  line  of  all  kind  of  Fruit 
trees.  Apples,  Pears,  Poach,  Cherry,  Plum  and 
Quince,  as  well  as  all  the  Ornamental  trees,  Shrub- 
berry,  Berry  and  Hedge  plants.  Our  trees  are  Con¬ 
necticut  grown,  and  yon  buy  direct  from  the  Nur¬ 
sery.  No  middle  man.  Guaranteed  to  be  free  from 
all  scale  or  disease.  Write  for  our  Catalogue  and 
Information  Book,  gives  full  instructions  as  to  the 
care  of  trees  from  the  time  you  receive  them. 
Address  The  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO.,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 

Send  for  our  list  that  we  can  ship  by 

Parcel  Post 

which  delivers  to  your  door. 


PEACH  and 

a  specialty. 


APPLE  TREES 

CATALOGUE  FREE 


JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

WRITE  for  a  copy  of  oar  Sev¬ 
enty-third  Annual  Catalogue  of 

the  Most  Complete  Nursery  Stock  in 
America.  Strong,  well  developed 
trees  and  plants,  free  from 
defects  and  parasites.  A 
square  deal  to  every 
buyer.  SAVE 
AGENT’S 
PROFITS. 


Free 

Catalogue 


V, 


Write 

lor  Catalog  oi 

Guaranteed  Fruit  Trees 

Guaranteed  true  to  name-well  rooted  and 
hardv — free  from  disease  —  one-half  tree 
agents’  prices.  WE  TAKE  ALL  RISK  IN 
SHIPPING,  and  guarantee  arrival  in  good 
condition.  Not  a  dissatisfied  customer  last 
vear  Freight  paid  on  orders  of  $T .50  and 
ov«:  All  varieties,  fresh  dug  from  the 
soil.  Rapid  growers. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  for  handsome.  Ulus- 
trated  catalog.  Fullof  expert  advice.^ 

WM.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON, 

Box  20, 

Seneca,  N.  Y. 


BOTHERED 
WITH  SCALE? 

The  oneabsolute- 
ly  sure  spray  for 
San  Jose  is 
“Scalecide.”  Used 
in  the  best  orchards 
everywhere.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions.  Will  keep  your  trees 
cleanandhealthy  and  make  them 
yield  number  one  fruit.  Better 
than  lime  sulphur.  Easy  to  handle.  Will  not  clog 
or  corrode  the  pump  or  injure  the  skin.  ‘'Scalecide” 
has  no  substitute.  OUR  SERVICE  DEPART¬ 
MENT  furnishes  everything  for  the  orchard. 

Write  today  to  Department  “N”  Tor  new  hook 
— “Pratt's  Hand  Book  for  Fruit  Growers” 
and  “Scalecide"  the  Tree  Saver.  Both  free. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City 


MILLIONS  of  TREES 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery  in 
Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable 

I.  E.  ILGENFRITZ’  SONS  CO. 

THE  MONROE  NUU8ERY,  MONROE,  MICH. 


450000  TREES 

200  Varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Boat 

rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  10c 
Catalog  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH  &  SON,  Box  K,  Frcdonia*  1*. Y. 


America's  Star  Roses 

GUARANTEED.  360  of 

the  lies  t  Roses  for  Amer¬ 
ica.  Vigorous,  own -root 
plants.  11  leaders  shown 
in  natural  colors.  Full 
data  how  to  select, 
plant,  prune  and  grow. 

Write  to~day  for  this  book 
with  Frek Pki.ivkky  Oppkr. 

The  Con&rd  &  Jones  Co. 

Box  .  West  Grove,  Pa. 

Rons  Specialists — 60  yearn"  experience 


ZVFRUIT  TREES 

I  _ are  the  


X.  M  Wjt.  /  QUA 


Key  toSuccess 


QUALITY  THE  BEST 
PRICES  RIGHT 

Illn.tr.ted  Catalog  free.  SA11UKI, 
IS  Main  SL.QE.VKSEO,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


CATALOGUE  FREE. 


—150  ACRES.  Genesee 
Valley  grown.  “  Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  best." 
No  San  Jose  Scale. 
Established  1869. 
Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.. 
20  Maple  Street,  Oansville,  N.  Y. 


McIntosh  apple,  $12.00  pep  100 

and  all  other  varieties  of  rT'  ¥"J  VJ*  O 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  I  fC  (V  W\  ^ 
Peach,  Berry  Plants,  etc.  * 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  today.  _ 
L’Amoreaux  Nursery  Co.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


10  FRUIT  TREES 

Worth  $1.50  for  95  cents 

1  Shekel  Pear  1  Bing  Cherry  1  Mclntoah  Apple 
1  Bartlett  Pear  1  Montmorency  1  Delicious  Apple 
1  Niagara  Peach  1  Abundance  Plum  1  Orange  Quince 
1  Heine  Claude  Plum 

A11  trees  first  class,  2  yr.,  4  to  5  ft.  high,  for  95  cents. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue  and  send  list  of 
your  wants  for  special  prices,  freight  paitl. 

F.W.  Weill'  Wholesale  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


FREE 


Book  on  Grape  Culture 

Instructions  for  planting,  cultivating 
and  pruning;  also  descriptions  of  best 
varieties  for  vineyard  or  home  garden.  Profusely  illu9 
trated.  Issued  by  the  largest  growers  of  grape  vines  ant 
■mall  fruits  in  the  country.  Millions  of  vines  for  sale 
T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  34,  Frodonla,  N.  Y. 


ABOUt£THE  COST ^REDUCER’V^ee^o^^TURDY 


This  booklet  will  save  money  for  you.  It  tells  allH 
about  our  LAKliSHORE  GROWN  Nursery  Stock  ^ 

Hardy— Early  Bearing-Guaranteed.  LAKESHORE  NURSERIES ,  Box  IIO,  Girard,  Pa. 


1847 


FRUIT  TREES 


1913 


Onr  Free  catalog  shows  why  successful  Fruit  Growers  plant  our  trees, 
g  y  £  ST  I  N  S — '^n  -c-10*c-  varieties  for  various  localities,  after  care,  etc.,  in 


booklet  form,  sent  free  on  request 


It's  all  in  the  care 
Watch  Wiley's  trees  bear 


get  our  catalog  now  H.  S.  Wiley  &  Son,  27  Beach  St.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


This  Catalog  Saves  YouMoney 


16  Trees  and  Plants  $1.00 

1  Elboita  Peach.  1  Harvest  Apple,  1  Bartlett  Bear,  1  Winter 
A  ppio — Baldwin,  1  Montmorency  Sour  Cherry,  1  ( )x heart  Sweet 
Cherry,  I  Orange  Quince,  1  Maloney  Prune.  All  4  ft.  high. 

GRAPES:  1  Concord,  blue;  1  Delaware,  red.  DUKHAN  IS:  l 
Perfection,  red;  1  White  Grape,  best  white,  4  Pieplant  roots. 

Each  tree  and  plant  perfect.  All  for  SI. 00.  Write  today  for  FR.EI5 
wholesale,  illustrated  catalogue  of  Guaranteed  True-to-Name 
Trees.  300  Acres.  29  years  growing  troos. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  125  Main  St.,  Donsvlllo,  Now  York 
Dansville’ s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 


Kelly’s  TREES 


HERE  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

To  liuy  the  Famous  Kelly  Quality  Peach  and 
Apple  Trees  at  low  Prices. 

In  order  to  introduce  Kelly  Quality  to  growers  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  we  make 
very  special  prices  on  nil  orders  for  Peach  and  Apple  Trees  received  immediately. 
This  will  give  every  fruit  grower  in  the  land  a  chance  to  find  out  for  himself  that 
KELLY  QUALITY  is  real  QUALITY  ;  that  KELLY  VAKIKTIKS  are  MONKY  MAKKKS. 
Write  at  once  for  catalogue  aud  take  advantage  of  this  oiler. 

Kelly  Bros*.  IMAirsories 
54  MAIN  STItKKT,  -  -  -  DANSVILLE.  NEW  YORK 

You’ll  Never  Regret  Planting  Kelly  Trees 
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“  STONEMEAL  FERTILIZER.” 

We  have  received  letters  from  the 
“Stonemeal  Fertilizer  Co.”  and  copies 
of  their  pamphlet.  Readers  have  sent 
this  literature,  asking  what  we  can  say 
about  “Stonemeal.”  The  company  has 
rather  insistently  told  us  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  obtain  a  ton  of  this  Stonemeal 
and  try  it  on  general  crops.  This  ma¬ 
terial  is  a  rock  found  in  Northern 
New  Jersey,  ground  to  a  “meal”  or 
powder  with  some  land  plaster  added. 
As  is  usual  in  the  introduction  o/  a 
new  fertilizing  material  the  proprietors 
claim  supreme  value  for  it,  and  infer 
that  the  Experiment  Station  chemists 
either  do  not  know  or  are  afraid  to 
tell  the  facts  about  it. 

In  a  newspaper  statement  furnished 
to  us  we  find  the  following: 

It  is  claimed  that  potato  bugs  and  soil 
worms  cannot  exist  on  soil  treated  with 
the  fertilizer.  Another  claim  made  for  the 
fertilizer  is  that  it  will  not  injure  plant 
life,  that  such  results  as  burning  of  the 
roots  through  excess  of  fertilizer  will  not 
result  through  an  excess  of  the  “Stone¬ 
meal”  product.  The  action  of  Stonemeal 
on  plants  and  soils  is  made  active  by  sun¬ 
light  and  rain,  though  long-continued  sun¬ 
light  without  rain  will  not  have  any  ill 
effect  on  the  plants  through  any  action 
of  the  fertilizer,  it  is  claimed. 

Prof.  J.  G.  Lipman,  director  of  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  is  one 
of  the  best  soil  chemists  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  is  what  he  says  about 
“Stonemeal.” 

A  Chemist’s  Opinion. 

According  to  the  analysis  made  here 
the  Stonemeal  offered  for  sale  by  the 
Stonemeal  Fertilizer  Co.  is  essentially 
ground  silicate  rock,  to  which  some  gyp¬ 
sum  has  been  added.  This  material  con¬ 
tains,  according  to  our  analysis,  1.73%  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  4.13%  of  total  potash. 
If  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  were 
available,  the  material  might  be  worth 
as  much  as  $4.50  per  ton.  It  happens, 
however,  that  they  are  not  available, 
and  I  doubt  whether,  at  the  most  gen¬ 
erous  estimate,  as  much  as  $3  per  ton 
could  be  allowed  for  Stonemeal  as  a 
source  of  plant-food.  I  am  willing  to 
grant  that  the  officers  of  the  Stone¬ 
meal  Fertilizer  Co.  are  merely  misin¬ 
formed  as  to  the  value  of  their 
product,  and  really  believe  that  it  is 
worth  $20  per  ton,  the  price  they  claim 
for  it.  The  regular  constituents  con¬ 
tained  in  Stonemeal  are  present  in  all 
soils,  and  they  lack  effectiveness  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  available.  For 
instance,  in  our  soil  survey  of  Sussex 
and  Warren  counties,  N.  J.,  we  have 
collected  hundreds  of  samples  of  soils 
and  subsoils,  and  have  analysed  them. 
We  find  that  these  soils  contain  usually 
more  than  two  per  cent,  of  total  pot¬ 
ash,  and  often  as  much  as  three  per 
cent.  One  of  the  soils  from  Sussex 
County  was  found  to  contain  five  per 
cent,  of  potash,  more  than  is  present 
in  Stonemeal.  We  also  find  that  these 
soils  contain  .15  to  .20  of  one  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  In  other 
words,  even  though  these  soils  contain 
many  thousands  of  pounds  of  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid,  they  respond  to 
applications  of  small  quantities  of 
muriate  of  potash  and  acid  phosphate, 
because  these  materials  carry  their 
plant  food  in  available  forms. 

It  is  quite  evident  to  all  persons  who 
are  not  prejudiced,  that  the  purchaser 
of  Stonemeal  will  get  little  for  .his 
money,  and  I  regret,  particularly,  that 
the  officers  of  the  Stonemeal  Fertilizer 
Co.,  in  order  to  bolster  up  their  cause, 
have  found  it  necessary  to  say  so 
many  things  about  our  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  that  are  not  true.  All  men  and 
women,  who  have  kept  in  touch  with 
the  agricultural  development  of  the 
United  States,  know  that  the  agricuF 
tural  institutions  have  done  wonderful 
things  for  improving  our  soils,  for  in¬ 
creasing  crop  yields,  for  making  spec¬ 
ialist  farming,  like  fruit  growing,  poul¬ 


try  keeping,  cattle  raising,  floriculture 
and  market  gardening  more  profitable. 
Indeed,  the  yields  per  acre  in  the  so- 
called  older  States  of  the  Union,  are 
above  those  in  the  States  that  are  not 
as  old.  The  soils  of  New  England, 
and  the  soils  of  New  Jersey,  even 
though  they  have  been  cultivated  for 
many  years,  produce  more  corn,  more 
hay  and  more  wheat  per  acre  than  the 
soils  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  or  even  Iowa 
or  Illinois.  The  farmers  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  have  increased  the  yield  of  pota¬ 
toes  per  acre,  by  nearly  15  bushels  the 
last  10  years.  The  potato  growers  of 
Maine  are  able  to  produce  250  and  300 
bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre,  as  are 
the  progressive  potato  growers  of  our 
own  State,  largely  because  of  the  use 
of  commercial  fertilizer.  The  potato 
growers  of  Germany,  Belgium  and 
France  produce  large  yields,  thanks  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  value  of  com¬ 
mercial  ;fertilizers.  Indeed,  contrary 
to  the  statements  made  in  the  booklet 
of  the  Stonemeal  Fertilizer  Co.,  prog¬ 
ress  in  our  knowledge  of  soil  fertility 
has  been  based  on  the  recognition  that 
plant  food,  in  order  to  be  of  direct 
service  to  plants,  must  he  available. 
The  claim  that  any  ground  rock, 
largely  silicate  in  character,  and  no 
better  than  the  corresponding  ma¬ 
terials,  already  present  in  the  soil, 
could  serve  as  a  source  of  plant-food, 
is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  and  contrary  to  the 
teachings  of  men  whose  opinions  are 
authoritative.  Jacob  g.  lipman. 

N.  J.  Experiment  Station. 

Available  Fertilizers  Needed. 

We  are  sure  that  the  great  majority 
of  our  Eastern  farmers  who  have 
studied  the  fertilizer  question  will 
agree  with  Dr.  Lipman  in  this.  There 
have  been  several  cases  before  where 
parties  have  offered  a  powdered  rock 
for  sale,  claiming  great  things  for  it. 
Chemists  have  analyzed  it  and  found 
practically  no  available  plant  food  in 
it.  yet  the  proprietors  fall  back  upon 
the  statement  that  these  chemists 
were  ignorant  or  in  the  employ  of 


some  interested  party.  We  have  talked 
with  the  president  of  the  Stonemeal 
Company.  He  seemed  an  honest  man, 
thoroughly  convinced  that  his  product 
has  superior  value  as  a  fertilizer.  We 
spoke  of  the  experiments  made  in 
treating  ground  potash  rock  with 
electricity  in  order  to  make  the  potash 
available,  but  he  belittled  that,  claim¬ 
ing  that  his  own  process  is  superior. 
We  cannot  understand  how  grinding 
up  rock  can  make  potash  more  availa¬ 
ble  than  that  already  in  the  soil 
crushed  and  ground  by  nature.  We 
think  turnip  seed  cheaper  than  stone 
meal,  for  we  feel  sure  that  crops  like 
rape  and  Cow-horn  turnips  can  utilize 
some  of  this  unavailable  potash  and 
leave  it  in  the  ground  fit  for  other 
crops.  We  think  the  rule  laid  down 
by  Dr.  Lipman — to  use  available  forms 
of  plant  food — is  the  safe  one.  Our 
chemists  have  given  us  standards  for 
determining  this  availability  which  we 
think  are  fair  and  safe. 


New  Seed  on  Old  Sod. 


.7.  W.  R.,  E.  Alstend,  A.  77. — We  have 
recently  acquired  *a  hill  farm  on  which  the 
fields  have  not  been  turned  up  for  many 
years :  it  cuts  a  fair  crop  of  hay,  but  I 
wish  to  make  more.  I  intend  to  till  con¬ 
siderable  of  the  land  and  seed  this  season 
but  shall  leave  two  of  the  most  productive 
fields  to  give  me  the  hay  this  year.  The 
first  of  these  fields  cuts  a  good  crop  of 
Herd's  grass,  was  seeded  four  years  ago, 
but  cuts  no  rowen.  Can  I  scatter  clover 
seed  mixed  with  some  commercial  fertilizer 
on  top  of  the  grass  sod  this  Spring  and 
would  this  method  give  me  a  crop  of  clover 
for  rowen  this  year?  The  second  field  has 
not  been  seeded  for  many  years,  but  has 
a  fair  stand  of  Red-top  and  Timothy.  Can 
I  sow  clover  and  Red-top  or  Timothy  mixed 
on  top  of  the  sod  without  plowing  this 
Spring  and  would  I  get  enough  more  hay 
to  pay  me  for  nry  trouble,  or  should  you 
advise  me  to  leave  the  fields  as  they  are 
till  I  can  get  to  them  and  seed  in  the 
right  way? 

Ans. — We  should  use  a  high-grade 
fertilizer— mostly  nitrogen — on  these 
fields  this  Spring  and  not  use  the  seed. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  get  new  seed 
to  start  on  old  sod  in  this  way.  The 
fertilizer  will  increase  the  yield  of  hay 
—after  cutting  break  up  the  sod  and 
kill  it  out  and  re-seed  to  grass  somewhat 
after  the  “Clark”  plan,  which  we  have 
frequently  described. 


YOUR  Hay  Crop 

can  be  put  up  quickly  and  cheaply  and  its 
valuable  elements  retained,  if  you  use  a 

JOHNSTON 

Massey-Harris  Hay  Loader 

Simple — easy  to  operate.  Loads  perfectly 
from  the  windrow.  Always  works,  regardless 
of  size  or  kind  of  crop.  Teeth  do  not  knock 
off  tender  leaves.  No  beating,  threshing  or 
blowing.  Steel  reinforced,  substantially  built. 
Will  last  a  lifetime. 

“Certainly  !  Buy  a  Johnston ** 

Send  TODAY  for  the 
JOH N S  TON  igij  Catalog. 

It  is  full  of  valuable  implement  information. 

JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO. 
Box  100-  -G  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Saves  a  Man  and  Team 


Operated 
by  the  man 
on  the  load. 


Operated  with 


engine. 
Drum  holds 
240  ft  of  rope. 


Ireland  Hay  Holst 


A  powerful  machine  that  saves  time  and  labor  in 
storing  hay  and  in  other  hoisting.  Used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  harpoon  fork  or  sling.  Attach  it  to 
your  own  engine.  Works  strongly  and  steadily. 
Safe  and  easy  to  operate.  Under  instant  control. 
Pulley  to  suit  your  engine.  Guaranteed  as  rep¬ 
resented.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  14,  Norwich,  New  York. 


Stewart  Automatic  Awl 
WILL  MEND 
ANYTHING 

. ,  STEWART -SKINNER  CO. 

3f  KEHMOM  ST.  WORCEMEa.  MASS. 


QUICK  SALE 


SECOND-HAND 
MOTOR  CARS 


You  Get  First  Choice  of 
the  Biggest  Automobile 
Bargains  of  the  Year 


Every  Spring  we  hold  a  quick  sale  of  our  entire  stock  of  second¬ 
hand  cars — the  one  big,  genuine  bargain  sale  of  the  year.  Prices 
are  rock-bottom,  and  buyers  get  heaped-up  value  for  little  money. 


When  we  announce  this  sale  in  New  York 
daily  papers,  New  York  people  always  rush  in  and 
get  first  pick  of  the  big  bargains.  That’s  hardly 
fair  to  people  outside  of  New  York.  So,  this  year, 
we  are  giving  you  first  chance.  We  shall  not 
advertise  this  sale  in  New  York  dailies  for  two 
weeks :  you  know  about  it  now. 

So,  if  you  want  a  car  of  any  kind  or  size,  better 
see  our  stock  at  once  and  make  your  selection.  You 
can  select  a  car  and,  if  you  don’t  need  it  right  now, 
we’ll  hold  it  for  you  until  you  are  ready  to 
use  it. 

But  don’t  delay.  If  you  can’t  come  to  New 
York,  write  us.  Say  what  sort  of  a  car  you  want, 
how  much  horse-power  and  what  seating  capacity, 
and  we  will  tell  you  what  we  have. 


We  have  cars  of  many  makes  and  sizes — cars 
taken  as  part  payment  on  1913  Winton  Sixes. 
Every  car  a  bargain.  Many  of  them  have  been 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  repainted,  and  are  as 
perfect  as  new  cars  costing  twice  as  much. 

The  reputation  of  the  Winton  Company  for 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  is  back  of  every  car  we 
sell.  We  are  the  oldest  automobile  manufacturing 
company  in  America,  and  any  banker  can  tell  you 
how  responsible  we  are.  You  can  count  on  a 
square  deal  every  time  you  do  business  with  us. 
Some  of  our  very  best  customers  are  those  whose 
first  car  was  one  of  our  second-hand  bargains.  We 
know  that  if  you  get  one  of  these  cars,  we  shall 
get  a  satisfied  customer,  and  you  will  get  a  mighty 
good  car  at  a  mighty  low  price. 


Come  in  this  week  if  you  can.  If  you  can’t  come, 
write.  We  want  you  to  have  one  of  these  splendid  cars. 

The  Winton  Motor  Car  Company 

Manufacturer  of  Automobiles 
Broadway  at  70th  Street,  New  York 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


SOY  BEANS 

We  have  tested  every  promising  variety  of  soy 
bean  that  has  been  introduced  into  the  United 
States.  We  are  pioneers  in  this  business  and  are 
glad  to  see  today  that  farmers  are  easily  suc¬ 
ceeding  with  this  great  plant,  and  that  they  are 
securing  fully  as  good  results  when  our  varieties 
are  used  as  we  have  prophesied.  Every  day  some 
one  writes  us  that  his  soys  yielded  25  to  30 
bushels  per  acre.  We  have  discarded  poor  ones 
and  offer  you  simply  the  best  there  is  anywhere. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog  which  tells  all  about 
the  best  seeds  that  can  be  grown. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  123,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


o  17  17  r\  P  D  M  Six  Varieties,  Heavy 
iJLjEjL/  Vvrlvl  t  Yielders,  $2  per  bu 

You  want  our  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent.  Our  stocks 
were  grown  by  the  winner  of  first  prize  at  the  recent 
Penu’a  State  and  the  South  Carolina  National 
Corn  Shows. 

~  Clover  at  $11 .00  per  bu.  Tim- 
rR  A  vJWKN  othy— Red  Top-Orchard— 
VilVrtUiJLiiJ  Ky.  Blue— Millets,  Alfalfa, 
Vetches  and  30  other  grasses.  White,  Alsike,  Mam¬ 
moth,  Crimson  and  Sweet  Clovers. 

SEED  OATS— SPRING  RYE  and  BARLEY 
BUCKWHEAT— FIELD  PEAS  and  BEANS 
m  ««  v  m  You  should  plant  North* 

III  lA/  r  H  A  s  em  Grown  Cow  Peas  of 
***’'*-'  *»  *  A-****-'  t]je  earliest  varieties. 

We  have  them  in  nice  qualities  at  moderate  prices. 

Maine  Grown  Seed  Potatoes,  Clean,  Sound 


Cobblers— Ea.  Ohios— Ea.  Rose— Carmans— Mountains— 
Giants— Raleighs— State  of  Maines-Gold  Coins. 

Everything  For  the  Farm,  Moderate  Prices 

You  want  our  32  page  catalog.  It  is  free.  Ask  for  U 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  LANDIS VILLE,  LANCASTER  CO.  PENN'A. 


Practical  Potato  Culture 

128-pago  Illustrated  Potato  Book,  just  published 
by  E.  A.  Rogers,  Brunswick,  Maine,  a  practical 
potato  grower,  explains  why  Maine  grows  more 
potatoes  to  the  acre  than  any  other  State.  It  covers 
preparation  of  soil,  care  and  cutting  of  seed,  culti¬ 
vating,  fertilizing  and  spraying. 

Single  copies  50c.  postpaid. 

Good  Profit  to  Farmers  who  Become  Selling  Agents 

M.  &  C.  SALES  CO.,  1009  Spring  Garden  St  , Dept. B,  Phila.,Pa. 

A  JIT  A— Swedish  Select,  Siberian  and  Big  4.  Also  SEED 
Uf!  I  u  CORN  and  GRASS  SEED.  Samples  and  circular 
free.  Reid  Burt,  Melrose,  Ohio 


fb0'ugr  SEED  POTATOES 

Stood  up  without  spot  or  blemish  (comparatively) 
while  others  were  dead  and  dying  all  around  it. 
Yields  25  to  75  bushels  per  acre — more  than  Moun¬ 
tains— every  year.  Barrel,  $3.00;  10  barrels,  $2.75. 

I.  L.  WARE,  -  -  -  Gardiner,  Maine 


OJITC—Reg.  Swedish  Select  and  Imp.  American, 
UH I  O  Two  best  yjeiders.  Also  SEED  CORN.  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Clover,  Timothy  and  GARDEN  SEEDS.  Samples 
and  Catalog  free.  THE0.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


^  Q  D  N  State  grown.  The  best  early  Bent 
v  for  grain  or  ensilage.  $1.50  per  bu. 

OATS  ImPorted  White  Gothland:  gavooyield 
*  **  here  of  95  bu.  per  acre.  $1.25  per  bu. 
E.  S.  HILL  &  SONS,  Freeville,  Tompkins  Co.,N.  Y. 


MILLIONS  OF  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  Blackberry  and  Straw- 
berry  plants.  Sweet  Potato  seed  and  plants,  vegeta 
ble  plants.  Catalogue  free.  M.  N,  B0RG0, Vineland,  N.  J. 


VERY  CHOICE 

per  1,( 

CHERRY 


King,  Cutlibert,  K  a  n  s  as  and 
Gregg  Raspberry  plants,  $7.00 
1,000.  Lueretia  Bewberries,  $0.00  per  1,000. 

HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County.  Ohio 


Onion  Seed 

We  are  extensive  growers  and  dealers  in  the  best 
varieties.  Onions  will  be  high  next  season.  Write 
for  prices.  SCHILDKR  BROS. ,  Chillicotlie.O. 


STONE’S  SOYBEANS  ami  Leading  Standard  Varieties  of 
Held  and  ensilage  corn.  Fill  granary  and  silo  with  balanced 
rations.  Don't  buy  high-priced  protein  teed  and  nitrogen  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Grow  them  cheaply  with  STONE’S  SOYBEANS. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  WM.  McD.  STONE,  Soyboan 
and  Corn  Specialist,  Atwater,  Portage  County,  Ohio 


BEST  SEED  POTATOES 

A.  G.  ALBRIBGE,  Fishers,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y 


Pure  Field  Seeds 

Clover,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of 
Pure  Field  Seeds  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer  ;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples. 
A.  C.  IIOYT  <fc  CO.,  -  Fostoria,  Ohio 


START  YOUR  MELONS,  all  early  vegetables  in 

dirt  bands,  (paper  pots  without  bottoms)  under 
glass  and  plant  them  in  the  garden  without  remov¬ 
ing  from  the  pots  and  your  garden  will  be  a 
month  earlier.  1000  3-inch  or  600  4-inch,  prepaid 
by  parcel  post,  East  of  the  Mississippi,  for  $1.75. 
P.  B.  CROSBY  &  SON,  -  Catonsville,  Md. 


'  GROWING  POTATOES. 

In  your  January  4  issue  you  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  by  J.  H.  entitled  “What 
Ails  the  Potato  Crop?”  Believing  in 
co-operation  among  farmers  and  the  in¬ 
terchange  of  ideas,  I  offer  the  following, 
in  which  J.  H.  may  find  suggestions  that 
will  help.  I  write  of  the  culture  of 
potatoes  as  practiced  in  Maine,  where 
potatoes  are  a  main  crop,  and  where 
farmers  take  pride  in  having  big  yields. 
Wherever  possible  a  grass  or  clover  sod 
is  turned  in  the  Fall,  being  plowed  to 
a  depth  of  from  seven  to  nine  inches. 
In  the  Spring  the  ground  is  well  disked 
both  lengthwise  and  crosswise  four  to 
six  times,  or  until  the  soil  is  well  mel¬ 
lowed  and  fine  as  ashes.  It  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  good  policy  to  use  stable  manure 
on  potato  ground,  as  this  causes  scab 
and  also  rot.  A  good  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer,  usually  of  the  4-6-10  proportion, 
will  give  much  better  results,  as  the 
potato  needs  a  large  amount  of  potash. 
Many  farmers  mix  their  own  fertilizers 
by  formulas  received  from  the  State 
chemist  at  Orono,  Me.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  a  sample  or  several  samples 
of  the  soil  analyzed  by  your  own  State 
chemist,  who  will  tell  you  just  what 
your  soil  needs.  Quantity  to  he  used 
is  often  a  difficult  question  to  settle  by 
one  who  has  had  little  experience.  One 
ton  per  acre  of  the  above-proportioned 
fertilizer  is  considered  sufficient  on  aver¬ 
age  ground,  although  as  much  as  two 
tons  per  acre  has  sometimes  been  used. 
The  increase  in  yield,  however,  does  not 
warrant  the  extra  expense.  Then,  too, 
the  potatoes  are  very  apt  to  be  so  large 
and  often  hollow  where  so  much  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  used  that  they  are  only  fit  for 
the  starch  factory.  Lime  is  often  used, 
on  land  that  has  become  sour,  by  sow¬ 
ing  or  spreading  broadcast  during  late 
Fall  and  Winter,  at  least  four  to  six 
weeks  before  planting  time,  one  ton  per 
acre. 

For  early  planting  from  April  20  to 
May  15  is  considered  best  when  weather 
and  condition  of  ground  will  permit. 
Do  not  plant  potatoes  in  the  mud,  hut 
wait  until  ground  can  he  worked  well. 
Cut  the  potatoes  so  there  will  he  about 
two  eyes  in  each  piece.  Plant  either  by 
hand  or  with  planter  in  rows  feet 
apart,  and  in  hills  nine  inches  apart  in 
rows.  Do  not  drop  potatoes  directly 
on  fertilizer,  as  the  fertilizer  will  burn 
the  potato.  When  the  potatoes  are  up 
about  two  inches,  cultivate,  and  with  a 
wing  horse-hoe  proceed  to  completely 
cover  the  new  plant  about  two  inches 
deep.  This  kills  the  first  crop  of  bugs, 
makes  a  much  stronger  root  growth,  and 
by  experiment  it  has  been  found  that 
covering  will  do  much  to  stop  blight. 
The  plants  will  be  out  of  the  ground  in 
from  four  to  six  days,  after  which  they 
may  be  again  cultivated  and  hilled  up. 
When  hilled  in  this  manner  the  surplus 
water  will  run  off  between  the  rows.  In 
spraying  for  bugs  use  from  one  to  two 
pounds  of  Paris  green  in  50  gallons  of 
lukewarm  or  sun-warmed  water.  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  used  for  killing  rust 
should  also  be  used  with  warmed  water. 
Cold  water  will  not  affect  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  tops,  but  blights  potatoes.  Above 
methods  work  well  in  Ohio.  G.  W.  H. 


WEEDLESS  FIELD  SEEDS 

Are  what  we  are  trying  harder  than  ever  to  furnish  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  FREE  SAMPLES  will  show  that  we  come  pretty  near 
doing  it.  In  many  varieties  we  DO  IT.  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike. 
Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Orchard  Grass,  Sweet  Clover  and  all  others, 

0.  M.  SCOTT  6  SON,  SO  Main  Street,  MARYSVILLE,  OHIO 


A  Grapevine  Proposition. 

G.  IT.  T„  Orleans ,  Jnd. — Can  you  tell  me 
anything  about  the  reliability  of  the  writer 
of  the  enclosed  letter?  lie  sent  me  some 
samples  which  are  equal  to  California 
grapes,  which  he  claims  were  kept  in  his 
cellar  since  last  Fall. 


I 


I 


Salzeks 

FARM  SEEDS 

Big,  valuable  premiums  given  away  free 
with  purchasesof  Salzer’s  Pedigreed  Farm 
Seed.  Send  todayfor  Bigger  1913 
Catalogue  and  Premium  List,  and  see 
how  you  can  save  money  on  the  best 
seeds  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
articles  you  would  like  to  have. 
Salzer’s  catalogue  has  for  37  years  been 
famousfor  Farm  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Flowers,  Plants  and  Nursery  Stock. 

Succeed  with  Salzer’s  Seeds 

We  sell  direct,  thus  quoting  you  lowest 
prices  and  cutting  out  useless  profits. 
For  ten  cents  we  gladly  mail  samples 
of  Salzer’s  famous  Alfalfa  Clover, 
Bonanza  Oats,  Silver  King  Barley, 
$1,000  Prize  Wheat  and  many  other 
packages  of  fine  farm  seeds. 

Red  Clover  and  Timothy 
Within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of 
La  Crosse  is  grown  this  year  five 
times  more  rich  red  clover  seed  than 
anywhere  else  In  the  United  States. 
Be  sure  to  get  catalog  and  premium  list. 

John  A.  Sslzer  Seed  Co.  144  S.  8th  St..  UCbosse.Wis. 


Ans. — The  letter  enclosed  was  signed 
by  W.  J.  Cline,  and  stated  in  part : 

I  want  some  one  to  sell  grapevines,  a 
few  choice  varieties,  the  fruit  of  which 
will  keep  fresh  all  Winter  without  any¬ 
thing  being  done  to  them.  This  I  can 
prove  satisfactorily.  These  grapes  are  not 
mere  novelties,  but  hardy  varieties  that  I 
have  grown  for  years.  They  are  good 
growers,  large  yielders  and  well  adapted 
for  your  locality.  1  furnish  fresh  grapes 
free  for  samples  and  allow  40%  commis¬ 
sion.  Anyone  who  will  show  the  grapes 
I  furnish  can  sell  a  lot  of  vines  during 
the  next  three  months.  There  is  money  in 
it  and  no  expense. 

Quite  a  number  of  these  letters  from 
Mr.  Cline  have  been  sent  us.  So  far  as 
we  can  learn  the  grapes  are  domestic 
varieties  such  as  Lucille,  Brilliant  and 
Norwood.  The  varieties  are  not  grown 
to  any  extent  by  commercial  growers, 
but  are  well  known  to  amateurs  or  gar¬ 
deners.  There  is  little  remarkable  about 
them — certainly  nothing  new. 


DIBBLE’S 
SEED  CDRN 

Four  varieties  best  for  crop  or 
silo,  the  highest  grade  obtainable, 
grown  by  Seed  Corn  Growers 
from  pedigree  stock  seed,  shelled 
from  hand  selected  ears,  thor¬ 
oughly  recleaned  and  screened. 

All  of  our  Seed  Corn  is  tested  and  our 
tests  so  far  show  germination  95%- 
100%.  Dibble’s  Seed  Corn  is  sold  on 
a  money-back-if-you-want-it  guarantee. 
Keep  it  ten  days.  Test  it  any  way 
you  choose,  and  if  not  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  return  it  and  get  your  money  back 
and  we  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Dibble’s  Early  Yellow  Dent 

the  earliest  large  growing  dent  adapted  to  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  States.  Here  in  our  country,  planted  around 
May  15,  it  is  ready  for  the  harvest  first  week  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  This  is  the  kind  to  plant  where  seasons  are 
short  and  frost  comes  early.  Stalks  8-12  feet  high, 
very  productive. 

Wm.  Smeck,  New  Albany,  Pa.,  writes  :  "  Germination  98%. 
Stalks  ^0-12  feel  high,  filled  two  silos,  each  12x28,  from  // 
acres.”  “It  matures  easily  in  80-90  days.” 

Bushel,  $2.00;  2 -bushel  bag,  $3.00;  10  bushels 
$12.50.  Bags  Free. 

Dibble’s  Improved  Learning 

10  days  earlier  than  common  Learning  of  commerce, 
with  large  ears,  taller  stalks  and  much  more  productive. 
Probably  the  best  all  around  Ensilage  Corn.  We  have 
put  into  our  Silos  thousands  of  tons  of  Learning  Ensilage 
Corn  that  would  have  husked  125-150  bushels  of  good 
sound  ears  per  acre. 

"Filled  two  silos,  each  14  x33  feet,  from  1 A4  acres,  ihc  best 
field  of  com  in  this  section  ” — is  the  testimony  of  J.  H.  Godfrey, 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

Bushel,  $2.00;  2  -  bushel  bag,  $3.00;  10  bushel, 
$12.50.  Bags  Free. 

Dibble’s  Mammoth  White  Ensilage 

is  the  largest,  strongest  growing,  most  productive  variety 
for  Northern  and  Eastern  States.  It  is  a  corn  of  northern 
origin  and  our  seed  is  northern  grown,  therefore  adapted 
to  our  climatic  conditions. 

A.  D.  Bitner,  Beaver  Meadows,  Pa.,  reports — "From  one  acre 
planted,  fed  my  herd  of  20  cattle  for  two  months.  The  biggest, 
leerfiest,  most  palatable  corn  I  have  ever  grown,  ”  and  R.  B.  Ander¬ 
son,  Guilford,  Ct.,  calls  it — "King  of  Ensilage  corn.  Filled  a  300- 
ton  silo  from  12 14  acres.  Stalks  averaged  12-22  feet  high  accord¬ 
ing  to  conditions  of  soil.  " 

m.  Bushel,  $2.00;  2  -  bushel  bag,  $3.00;  10  bushels, 
$12.50.  Bags  Free. 

Dibble’s  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint 

is  the  largest  growing,  most  productive  Flint  corn  in 
existence.  Stalks  8-10  feet  in  height,  ears  10-15 
inches  in  length. 

H.  A.  Medlong,  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  says: — "  IVe  put  into 
our  corn  crib  from  this  2  acres  460  bushels  of  Very  fine  corn.  ” 

Bushel,  $2.50;  2 -bushel  bag,  $4.00;  10  bushels, 
$17.50.  Bags  Free. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  four' 
samples  of  cornlfor  testing  FREE 

Address  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower 
Honeoye  Falls,  New  York,  Box  B 

Headquarters  for  Seed  Corn,  Potatoes,  Oats, 
Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds 


From  Our  Farms  to  Yours 


Choice  Home  Grown 

Field  Seeds 


direct  from  the  farmer  to  the 
user.  All  seeds  best  possible 
quality  obtainable.  We  pay 
freight  on  all  shipments. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices 

N.  WERTHEIMER  &  SONS, 
Ligonier,  Ind. 


"Ebcrle  Quality”  Seed*  are  bound  to  grow  if  given 
the  proper  cure.  Years  of  experience  enable  us  to 
offer  you  a  wonderful  variety  of  choice  seeds, 
plants  aud  bulbs  at  fair  prices. 

Kberle’*  1918  Heed  Annual-Free.. 

It  describes  our  great  collection  of  fresh  seeds,  in* 
eluding  nearly  every  variety  of  kuowu  worth.  Con¬ 
tains  much  valuable  information  and  advice  to  the 
large  and  small  grower.  The  most  complete  cata¬ 
logue  we  have  yet  issued  aud  it‘s  absolutely  tree. 
Send  for  >  our  copy  today. 

:.W.  EBERLE,  116  South  PeahiSt..  Alb«ht,  N.Y. 


CoIq— Cow  Peas,  $2.50  bushel.  Seed  Buek- 
r  Ml  dale  u  lieat.  85c.  busli.  Crimson  Clover  Seed, 
$4.51)  bush.  Rod  Clover  Seed,  $11  aud  $12  bush. 
Oniou  Sets,  $2  bnsli.  JUSEPH  E.  HULLANU,  Milford,  Del. 


(UJCCT  SEED— Largo  biennial  cultivated  variety 
•  H  t  L  I  for  hay,  pasture  and  fertilizer.  1  i  ice, 
ni  Alim  aud  circular  how  to  **  * 
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VALUE  OF  MANURE. 


1.  Can  you  tell  me  the  right  amount  of 
money  on  an  average  to  credit  a  cow  and 
horse  with,  in  return  for  the  manure  they 
give  in  one  month?  2.  Also,  if  a  cow's 
milk  is  bitter  before  she  is  dried  off,  is  it 
likely  to  be  the  same  the  rest  of  her  life? 

Pawtucket,  R.  I.  r.  c.  h. 

1.  The  following  table  shows  the 
amounts  of  manure  voided  for  1,000 
pounds  of  live  weight  of  different  farm 
animals : 


For  each  1,000  pounds : 

Total.  Solid. 

Horse  .  18,000  14,400 

Cow  .  27.000  19.000 

Pig  .  30,500  18,300 

Sheep  .  12,500  8,300 

Hen  .  8,500 


Liquid. 

3.000 

8.000 

12,200 

4,200 


Remember  this  does  not  mean  one 
horse  or  one  cow,  but  1,000  pounds  of 
live  animal.  The  value  of  the  manure 
from  one  animal  has  been  figured  for 
various  weights  as  follows: 


Horse 

Weight. 

Nitrogen. 

Acid. 

Potash 

....  900 

115 

38 

93 

$21.25 

.  .  .1,100 

140 

47 

113 

26.00 

.  .  .1,200 

154 

52 

124 

28.30 

Cow 

...  800 

125 

30 

102 

23.70 

.  .  .  900 

140 

34 

114 

26.65 

.  .  .1,100 

172 

42 

140 

32.55 

Pig  • 

15 

11 

13 

3.00 

• 

23 

16 

19 

4.50 

Sheep 

30 

21 

26 

6  00 

...  100 

12 

5 

13 

2.40 

...  150 

18 

7 

19 

3.60 

Of  course  .this  means  the  amounts  of 
plant  food  actually  contained  in  the 
manure  as  made — figured  to  the  prices 
of  chemicals.  Of  course  not  all  of  this 
would  actually  go  back  to  the  land,  for 
even  with  the  very  best  of  care  there 
would  be  some  loss  through  leaching  or 
fermentation. 

2.  Many  cows  give  milk  with  a  bit¬ 
ter  or  salty  taste  just  before  calving. 
This  taste  usually  passes  away  when  the 
cow  becomes  fresh. 


Objections  to  Young  Trees. 

As  the  time  for  planting  is  near, 
allow  me  to  say  something  about  one- 
year  apple  trees.  They  are  more  easily 
injured  in  handling  than  older  trees  and. 
more  injuriously  affected  by  fumigating;’ 
more  harm  is  done  to  them  also  by  in¬ 
sects,  from  the  flea-beetle  in  Spring  to 
caterpillars  later.  When  buds  or  leaves 
are  thus  destroyed,  the  tree  dies  par¬ 
tially  or  entirely  the  first  year.  The 
loss  from  these  causes,  especially  fumi¬ 
gating,  is  fully  30  per  cent,  the  first 
season,  and  that  from  my  observation 
with  trees  from  various  nurseries  in 
different  soils,  in  cultivated  land,  in 
fresh  land  worked  by  hand,  and  when 
the  holes  were  dynamited.  t.  l.  w. 

Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 

R-  N.-Y.- — This  has  not  been  our  ex¬ 
perience  with  year-old  trees.  We  have 
been  able  to  carry  through  as  large  a 
proportion  of  them  as  of  the  older 
trees.  We  like  them  because  the  shape 
oi  the  head  is  under  control. 


Cans  for  Tomato  Plants. 

Replying  to  L.  C.  P.,  page  350,  Prof. 
Massey  thinks  earthen  pots  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  tomato  cans  for  potting 
tomato  plants.  We  grow  vegetable 
plants  for  the  local  market,  and  always 
pot  all  early  tomatoes  for  our  own  set¬ 
ting.  We  have  used  four-inch  earthen 
pots— three-inch  are  too  small  for  to¬ 
matoes — but  prefer  cans  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons :  They  hold  more,  so  give 
larger  roots  and  do  not  dry  out  as 
Quickly.  They  stand  closer  together 
than  earthen  pots  of  the  same  root  ca¬ 
pacity  so  save  hothouse  space.  Later, 
m  the  frames,  can  be  spread  as  much 
as  necessary.  They  have  larger  surface 
°n  the  bottom  so  are  not  so  top-heavy 
and  inclined  to  tip  over  in  handling 
\\  len  the  plants  get  larger.  They  may 
uot  be  less  expensive,  time  considered, 
nit  at  least  we  can  save  several  dollars 
at  the  expense  of  a  little  time  on  a  rainy 

r  ,They  are  PrePared  quickly  by  put¬ 
ting  them  on  top  of  a  hot  stove.  Set  on 
a  dozen.  In  half  a  minute  the  solder 
around  the  bottom  is  melted.  With  a 
a  c  oth  to  protect  your  hands  tip  a  can 
on  its  edge  and  push  the  bottom  off 
with  the  point  of  a  knife  blade.  The 
sl'PPly  is  unlimited— leave  a  barrel  at 
a  hotel  kitchen  and  it  is  soon  full.  The 
tops  are  generally  cut  open  three- 
quarters  off.  We  press  this  tongue  back 
Jp.,c?  P  .  ce  and  melt  off  the  other  end. 
this  gives  drainage  hole  and  chance  to 
push  the  plant  from  the  bottom  if  it 
shouldn  t  slip  from  the  can  readily  when 

Tng‘  ,  r,  P-  J-  »• 

iowanda,  Pa. 


Tme;  rural, 

HOMEMADE  TREE  SCRAPER. 

When  we  started  scraping  our  old 
apple  trees  we  used  a  three-sided  scraper, 
but  found  it  very  slow,  as  the  straight 
sides  covered  only  a  small  surface  on 


the  round  branches.  I  made  scrapers 
out  of  steel  shovels  with  all  sides  dif¬ 
ferent,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  sharpened 
to  a  knife  edge,  but  not  too  sharp. 

J.  w.  R. 


Sprinkler  for  Liquid  Manure. 

Can  you  give  me  information  in  regard 
to  a  good  practical  sprinkler  for  a  liquid 
manure?  One  that  will  not  clog;  would 
prefer  one  to  use  two  horses,  f.  ej.  o. 

Otisville,  N.  Y. 

We  have  known  old-fashioned  street 
sprinklers  used — with  the  holes  enlarged 
— but  they  clog  badly.  Has  anyone  fig¬ 
ured  out  a  sprinkler  that  will  work  with 
these  liquids? 


Canada  Peas  Before  Cauliflower. 

Do  you  think  it  would  pay  to  disk  in 
Canada  field  peas  on  sod  ground  that  was 
plowed  last  Fall,  to  plow  under  for  manure, 
say  by  tbe  first  to  the  middle  of  June,  for 
cauliflower?  If  so,  what  time  would  it  do 
to  sow  them?  a.  b.  g. 

Southold,  N,  Y. 

.Yes — it  will  pay  and  we  would  sow  oats 
with  the  peas  so  as  to  get  as  much  growth 
as  possible  to  plow  under  later.  The  peas 
will  not  make  as  good  a  stand  on  the  sod 
as  on  open  ground  but  they  will  more  than 
pay  for  seed  and  labor.  Get  them  in  as 
early  as  the  ground  can  be  worked. 


Crops  Before  Alfalfa. 

I  expect  to  start  a  piece  of  Alfalfa  this 
Summer.  What  other  crops  besides  pota¬ 
toes  would  be  suitable  and  early  enough 
to  put  on  the  ground  previous  to  the  Al¬ 
falfa  which  I  intend  to  sow  in  July  or 
August?  Would  you  spread  the  manure 
and  lime  in  the  Spring  before  the  tempor¬ 
ary  crop  or  after  this  crop  is  removed 
and  just  before  sowing  Alfalfa?  r  s. 

Burlington,  Pa. 

Oats  and  peas,  early  garden  vegetables, 
early  sweet  corn  or  millet  could  be  taken 
ofT  the  land  in  time  for  Alfalfa  seeding. 
We  should  use  the  manure  on  the  earlier 
crop  and  use  the  lime  when  seeding  the 
Alfalfa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

A  Jolly 

Good  Day 

Follows 

A  Good  Breakfast 

Try  a  dish  of 

Post 

Toasties 

tomorrow  morning. 

These  sweet,  thin  bits 
made  from  Indian  Corn 
are  cooked,  toasted  and 
sealed  in  tight  packages 
without  the  touch  of  hu¬ 
man  hand. 

They  reach  you  fresh 
and  crisp — ready  to  eat 
from  the  package  by  add¬ 
ing  cream  or  milk  and  a 
sprinkling  of  sugar,  if  de¬ 
sired. 

Toasties  are  a  jolly  good 
dish — 

Nourishing 

Satisfying 

Delicious 

_ J 


NKW-YORKEH 


HOW  TO  GROW 


ON  YOUR  FARM  OR  COUNTRY  ESTATE 


It  is  now  time  to  plan  and  prepare  for  the  summer  planting.  You  can  grow  Alfalfa  on  your 
farm!  But  you  must  meet  your  particular  soil  conditions— therefore — we  will  without  cost  or  ob¬ 
ligation  give  you  expert  advice  on  the  selection  of  seed — seed  bed  preparation— planting — and 
care  necessary  to  meet  your  requirements  and  secure  a  perfect  stand  with  the  aid  of 

FARMOGERM  INOCULATION 

Standard  throughout  the  world 

Let  ns  toll  you  of  the  method  of  growing  Vetch  with  your  spring  planting  of  Oats  to  increase  the  Oat  crop 
and  enrich  the  soil  at  the  same  time.  Also  how  to  secure  the  same  results  by  growing  Soy  Beans  or  other  le¬ 
gumes  with  your  Corn.  All  spring  sown  clovers  should  be  inoculated,  and  a  little  fertilizer  applied  now  means 
more  hay.  Cow  Peas  and  Soy  Beans  for  Hay— a3  milk  producers,  cannot  be  excelled.  This  is  practical  inform¬ 
ation  of  value  to  every  farmer. 

TELI.  US  TOUR  PLANTING  IDEAS  FOR  THE  TEAR  AND  LET  US  HELP  TOU  PLAN  IT  ECONOM- 
ICALLT  AND  EFFICIENTLT  FOR  SOIL  ENRICHMENT  AND  GENERAL  FARM  IMPROVEMENT 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

_______  Our  New  Book  No.  54  Sent  free 


for  the  soil  only.  Our  Agri¬ 
cultural  Lime  can  be  applied 
at  the  time  of  seeding  and 
will  not  burn  anything.  Will 
drill,  broadcast  or  scatter. 
We  guarantee  immediate 
shipment,  analysis,  mechani¬ 
cal  condition,  fineness,  quick 
results  and  no  burning. 
Litmus  paper  free.  Write  us. 


CALEDONIA  MARL  CO.,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


1000%  Returns  From 


the  use  of  a  Hercules  Stump  Puller. 
Bumper  crops  instead  of  stumps.  Big' 
money  in  place  of  taxes.  S1.200  from  40 
acres  the  first  year— S750  in  extra  crops 
every  year  after.  Get  the  catalog  of  the 

Power  i  Hercules 

Genuine  Steel 

Stump  Puller 

You  can  clear  an  acre 
of  stumps  a  day.  30  days’ 
free  trial.  Guaranteed  3 
Special  introduc¬ 
tory  price  proposition. 
Write  today  for 
big  free  catalog. 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

130  31st  St. 
Centerville, 
Iowa 


years 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  All 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


$10,000  Backs  > 

,  —.3  portable  wood  saw.  Guaranteed  1  year— money 
refunded  and  freight  paid  both  ways  if  unsatisfac- 
|  tory.  You  can  easily  earn  $10  a  day  with  a 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portable 
yWood 

sawing  all  kinds  of  neighbors'  lum¬ 
ber.  Strictly  factory  prices — save 
jobber’s  profits.  Operates  easily, 
pfc  Stick  sits  low — saw  draws  it  on  im¬ 
mediately  machine  starts.  Only  $10 
saw  to  which  ripping  table  can  be 
added.  Write  for  catalogue.  ^ 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO„ 

Bom  3  .  Belleville.  Pa.  . 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  CS^Seua 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J 

D.  R.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  Ilk 


RAW  GROUND  LIME 

Good  for  all  Crops.  Quickiy  available. 
Order  now. 

F.  £.  CONLEY  LIME  CO.,  -  .  UTICa,  /V.  Y. 


A  FARMER’S  GARDEN 


TS  without  real  serious  meaning  to 
many  thousand  farmers  because 
they  think  it  is  too  hard  work  or 
it  is  not  convenient  to  work  a  horse. 
So  many  farmers  fail  to  understand 
what  truly  wonderful  possibilities 
there  are  in  modem  hand  tools 

UtQHAGE  Sir 


do  all  of  the  sowing,  hoeing,  cultivating, 
weeding,  furrowing,  ridging,  etc.,  in  any 
garden,  with  better  results,  far  less  work 
and  some  real  pleasure  for  the  operator. 
38  or  more  combinations  at  $3.50  to  $12,00! 
Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and  write  us 
for  new  booklet,  "Gardening  with 
Modern  Tools"  also  copy  of  our  paper 
••Iron  Age  Farm  and  Garden.  - 
News" — both  are  free. 

BATEMAN  M’F’GCO. 

Box  1022  Grenloch.N.  J. 


These  Harrows  Are  For 


Intensive  Tillage 


Remember,  the  CUTAWAY  disk  is  the  original 
“cutaway”;  the  CUTAWAY  double  action  harrow, 
the  original  double  action;  the  CUTAWAY  reversible  har¬ 
row,  the  original  reversible;  the  CUTAWAY  extension  head 
harrow,  the  original  extension  head.  CUTAWAY  double 
action  harrows  have  all  four  of  their  gangs  - 

compactly  hung  on  one  rigid  wain  frame,  0  00 

which  is  the  secret  of  successful  double  VW 

action  harrows.  That  is  one  reason  why 


F orged- 
edge 
Disks 


double  action  harrows  grind  and  pulverize  the  soil 
finer  than  other  harrows.  CUTAWAY  double 
actions  are  all  equipped  with  the  detachable 
jointed  tongue,  which  can  be  removed  or  replaced 
in  one  minute,  making  the  harrow  into  either 
a  tongue  or  tongueless  machine  as  desired.  Both 
the  single  action  and  the  doubleaction  are  made 
with  extension  heads  for  orchard  work,  and  can 
be  closed  for  regular  field  work.  They  are 
equipped  with  the  famous  CLARK  cutlery 
steel  disks,  forged  sharp.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  Cutaway  implements.  If  he 
can’t,  write  us.  Ask  for  new  48-page  book. 
The  Soil  and  Intensive  Tilla.gt," 


All  Cutaway 
Single  Action 
Harrows  Are 
Reversiblt 


Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 


839  Main  Street.  HigganUUIs  Conn. 


Makers  of  the  original  CLARK  “Cutaway  ’’  implements 
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March  29, 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  LIME. 

Is  lime  absolutely  necessary  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  soils  in  Pennsylvania?  This 
question  has  arisen  in  my  mind  more 
than  once.  Now,  of  course,  we  know 
that  lime  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
soil,  but  what  I  mean  is,  is  it  necessary 
to  apply  it  directly?  I  have  experi¬ 
mented  a  little  with  lime  in  the  last  five 
or  six  years,  and  so  far  I  could  not  de¬ 
tect  any  material  benefit.  I  have  gravel 
soil,  naturally  well  drained.  I  plow  eight 
to  nine  inches  deep,  and  raise  corn,  po¬ 
tatoes,  wheat  and  clover,  four  years  ro¬ 
tation.  Three  years  ago  I  purchased 
100  bushels  burned  stone  lime  and  ap¬ 
plied  it  in  three  fields  at  the  rate  of 
about  50  bushels  or  less  per  acre.  In 
two  fields  I  applied  in  the  Fall  to  the 
wheat  seeding,  harrowed  it  in  before 
seeding  to  wheat,  and  was  careful  to 
have  a  straight  line  of  lime  and  no  lime. 
The  following  year  the  lime  showed  no 
result  in  any  field,  and  the  second  year 
at  the  clover  I  noticed  no  result  of  the 
lime.  The  third  place  was  a  field  which 
I.  sowed  to  Alfalfa,  and  it  is  the  worst 
Alfalfa  patch  I  have.  But  I  do  not 
want  to  be  understood  that  the  lime  had 
any  evil  effect,  but  also  I  do  not  believe 
ir  helped  much.  I  had  two  other  Alfalfa 
fields  beside  each  other — only  the  public 
road  running  through — which  were  al¬ 
most  ideal  till  last  Winter,  when  it  froze 
out  because  I  cut  four  crops  and  then 
followed  an  exceptionally  cold  Winter. 
Where  I  did  not  mow  the  fourth  crop 
none  froze  out. 

But  the  point  I  want  here  with  this 
Alfalfa  raising  is  about  the  lime.  These 
fields  of  Alfalfa  are  of  four  acres  and 
5t/2  acres  respectively.  The  soil  is  good 
for  200  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  in 
a  favorable  season,  and  other  crops  in 
proportion,  and  I  plow  nine  inches  deep 
and  raised  heavy  crops  of  Alfalfa  for 
three  and  four  years,  and  this  without 
any  fertilizer.  If  it  would  not  have  been 
frozen  out  I  would  still  expect  good 
crops  of  Alfalfa  hay  for  at  least  another 
three  or  four  years.  .  The  one  field  I 
limed  a  few  years  prior  to  seeding  to 
Alfalfa  with  about  60  bushels  of  lime 
(burned  stone)  and  the  other  field  had 
no  lime  at  least  for  the  last  20  years. 
Now  the  Alfalfa  was  ideal  in  both  fields, 
and  of  course  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  lime  was  not  necessary  here. 

So  far  my  experiments  were  conduct¬ 
ed  on  about  the  same  kind  of  soil,  but 
in  four  different  fields  and  quite  far 
apart,  and  of  course  in  all  these  I  shall 
not  spend  much  for  lime.  I  have  other 
soils  on  which  I  shall  keep  on  experi¬ 
menting,  and  undoubtedly  will  find  some 
where  it  is  a  good  place  to  apply  lime. 
As  long  as  clover  does  well  I  have  an 
idea  that  it  does  not  pay  to  buy  lime, 
especially  with  us,  as  it  costs  us  9 ¥2  cents 
per  bushel,  and  have  to  haul  it  10  miles, 
which  is  a  great  item.  There  are  so 
many  farmers  around  here  that  jump 
to  conclusions  too  quick”  and  go  ‘  head 
over  heels”  in  hauling  lime  to  fields 
where  possibly  no  lime  is  needed.  It 
seems  to  me  at  present  that  by  good 
farming,  intensive  tillage,  making  good 
manure  by  feeding  cottonseed  meal  and 
the  grains,  Crimson  clover  in  the  corn¬ 
field  to  plow  under  with  the  corn  stub¬ 
ble,  and  a  little  commercial  fertilizer 
with  the  wheat,  I  can  increase  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  my  soil  and  have  no  use  for 
lime.  Floats  in  the  manure  I  believe  far 
cheaper  also  than  lime  direct.  I  have 
tried  floats  and  intend  to  buy  a  carload 
next  Fall.  c.  R.  bashore. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


NOTES  FROM  MICHIGAN  “  ROUND  UP” 
INSTITUTE. 

Cover  Crops. — “Cow  peas  thrive  on 
sandv  loam  soil,  but  not  on  heavy  clay,’ 
was  the  opinion  of  William  VanNess  of 
Niles,  Michigan.  “They  should  be  sowed 
about  the  first  of  .Tune,  and  in  early 
August  they  will  nicely  cover  the  ground. 
The  crop  may  then  be  used  for  pasture, 
especially  for  dairy  cows.  When  it  is  used 
in  this  way,  it  should  he  plowed  under 
about  September  1,  and  followed  with  wheat 
or  rve.  Cow  peas  are  hard  to  cure  for 
hay,  *  but  stock  eats  it  well.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  inoculate,  and  three-fourths 
bushel  of  seed  should  be  used  to  the  acre.’’ 

“Vetch  is  of  triple  value  on  the  farm, 
was  the  declaration  of  I’rof.  M.  J.  Thomp¬ 
son.  “that  of  fertility,  since  it  will  add 
from  2S  to  100  pounds  of  nitrogen  to  the 
acre,  which  according  to  its  commercial 
value  at  15  cents  per  pound  is  worth  from 
$3.75  to  .$15  per  acre.  Because  of  its 
fertilizing  value,  it  has  only  one  rival,  that 
is  the  Soy  bean.  It  also  is  the  basis  of 
vegetation  on  soils  that  previously  were 
drift  sands,  and  where  no  plant  life  could 
survive.  Its  feeding  value  exceeds  that  of 
clover,  since  vetch  contains  11%  protein 
while  clover  contains  7%  :  it  also  shows 
better  in  carbohydrates  since  clover  has 
30%  of  carbohydrates  and  vetch  40%. 
Vetch  can  be  established  where  clovers  fail. 
It  is  as  much  to  the  Michigan  man  as 
Crimson  clover  to  the  Atlantic  coast  farm¬ 
er.  and  Michigan  farmers  are  lending  pro¬ 
ducers  of  vetch  seed.  Oeeaua  County  is 
the  center  of  the  vetch  industry  in  the 


State.  Vetch  has  the  advantage  over  Al¬ 
falfa  in  securing  a  start,  since  it  will 
thrive  on  more  acid  soils  than  Alfalfa.” 

Dairy  Wisdom. — “Proper  care,  healthy 
cows,  wholesome  feed,  and  low  tempera¬ 
ture  for  the  product  are  the  four  essen¬ 
tial  features  of  handling  market  milk.” 
said  Prof.  Hunziker.  “Germ  life  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  spoiling  of  our  milk, 
then  to  produce  clean  wholesome  milk,  we 
should  keep  every  article  used  in  the  handl¬ 
ing  of  our  product  absolutely  free  from  dirt 
and  filth.  Dust  from  feeds,  bedding  and 
the  floor  is  laden  with  germs,  and  this 
dust  will  endanger  the  product.  The  most 
progressive  buyers  of  milk  have  demanded 
the  retirement  of  the  old  cheesecloth 
strainer  because  of  its  accommodating 
quarters  for  germs.  The  milker  himself 
must  be  of  clean  habits.  .Peddling  of  milk  or 
selling  it  from  a  depot  must  be  done  under 
sanitary  conditions.  The  secret  of  unsani¬ 
tary  milk  is  largely  uneconomic  production, 
and  the  most  unsanitary  milk  was  produced 
in  certain  instances  on  high-priced  land 
under  the  shadow  of  a  large  city,  where 
it  would  be  expected  to  be  of  high  quality. 

“On  50  acres  we  kept  40  head  of  cattle 
and  three  horses,  and  all  the  roughage  fed 
on  the  place  is  produced  there,”  was  the 
statement  of  Hon.  .1.  W.  Helme  in  speaking 
on  “Growing  Crops  on  the  Dairy  Farm.” 
“For  the  past  10  years  I  have  grown  only 
Alfalfa  as  my  hay  crop,  which  is  sufficient 
for  my  stock.  I  plow  under  three  acres  of 
Alfalfa  and  seed  three  acres  each  year.  I 
consider  corn  silage  and  Alfalfa  the  ideal 
dairy  ration.” 

Feeding  Cows. — “It  doesn't  pay  to  feed 
a  scrub  cow,”  was  the  statement  of  Prof. 
Ilunziger.  “The  cow’s  appetite  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  demand  to  replenish  the  nutri¬ 
ents  and  the  greater  her  capacity7  to  use 
the  nutrients,  the  greater  will  be  her  ap¬ 
petite,  and  the  greater  her  returns.  Here 
is  where  the  skilled  feeder  enters,  he  must 
study  the  individual  requirements  of  the 
cow,  he  must  adjust  the  amount  of  the 
available  fGeds,  and  give  the  cow  what 
she  wants.  A  good  dairy  cow  does  not 
use  more  than  50%  of  her  ration  for  main¬ 
tenance,  the  remainder  goes  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  In  maintenance  the  poor  cow 
will  use  as  much  as  the  good  cow,  and 
the  margin  either  goes  on  her  back  or  is 
wasted.  Careful  experiments  show  that  the 
good  cow  produces  more  milk,  on  the  same 
amount  of  feed  and  the  profits  are  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  a  poor  animal.  Rough- 
age  is  the  natural  form  of  feed  for  the 
dairy  cow.  Twelve  pounds  of  clover  and 
S5  pounds  of  corn  silage  makes  a  fairly 
well  balanced  ration,  but  many  cows  are 
not  able  to  eat  sufficient  silage  to  supply 
the  demands  of  her  milk  producing  ca¬ 
pacity.  We  have  found  a  very  satisfactory 
ration  to  be  10  pounds  Alfalfa  hay,  30  to 
35  pounds  of  corn  silage,  and  a  mixture 
of  grains  consisting  of  two  pounds  corn, 
two  pounds  of  bran  or  oats,  and  one 
pound  of  cotton-seed  meal.  Succulent 
feeds  may  be  planted  so  as  to  supplement 
pasture.  Pasturing  is  a  wasteful  system, 
and  the  cow  destroys  as  much  as  she  eats. 
Soiling  crops  may  be  so  planted  as  to 
supply  green  feed  during  the  entire  Sum¬ 
mer.  During  May,  green  rye  and  wheat, 
and  the  first  cutting  of  Alfalfa,  in  .Tune 
oats,  peas  and  clover,  in  July  the  second 
cutting  of  Alfalfa,  and  early  corn  ;  in 
August,  early  corn,  and  another  cutting  of 
Alfalfa  ;  in  September  Soy  beans,  cow  peas, 
and  corn. 


'EEDPRICE  |*IS 


Our  Seeds  will  stand  absolutely 
any  and  every  test.  We  have  made 
big  claims  but  our  goods  back  up  every¬ 
thing  we  sav.  TIMOTHY  SEED  99>-j* 
PUKE.  CLOVER  SEED  98*  PUKE. 

1  Samples  and  price  list  of  all  kinds  of  seeds  ] 
sent  free.  Write  today. 

STOECKElt  SEED  CO. 


■ 

I 


I 


Dept.  62, 


PEORIA.  II. I.. 


Free 


TREES  “J  PLANTS 

Large  assortment  of  APPLE  and  PEACH. 
500,000  BLACKBERRIES— Eldorado,  Merse- 
reau,  Snyder,  etc.,  grown  from  root  cuttings — 
tlie  best  way  to  grow  blackberries,  free  from 
disease. 

W.  B.  COLE,  Avenue  Nurseries,  Painesville,  0. 


(iMUlhorrv  Plante Leading  varieties.  *2 
d  lla  WUeilJ  rialHS  per  yi.  California  privet, 

1  year,  $12  per  M.  Asparagus  roots,  $3  per  M.  All 
stock  guaranteed  true  to  name.  I>es.  IUns.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  G.  E.  BUNTING.  Selbyville,  Del. 


FOK  SAI.E— REID’S  YELLOW  DENT  SEED 

C  O  It  N — Won  prizes  New  Brunswick  and 
Bridgeton.  $2.50  per  bushel.  Allivine  Farm,  Narnia,  N.  J. 


Champion  BeardlessBarley-ffifaHrse$f^pSi; 

bushel.  Sacks  free.  J.  N.  MacPherson,  Scottsville,  N.  V. 


errn  niTC — Swedish  Select  and  Siberian. 
OEXL!  UAI  J  Grown  on  New  Land  in  N.Y.  State. 

J.  H.  STOCKER,  197  E.  17th  St,,  Brooklyn,  New  York  City 


POTATOES — Beauty,  BUhs,  Colihlor,  Hebron. Giant, Hustler, Ohio. 
Norther, Star,  Hose,  Raleigh.  85 kinds.  0.  W.  Ford,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


FAY  &  WILDER  CURRANT  BUSHES 

Very  fine,  2  year  old,  true  to  name.  $18  per  M 

J.  if.  1VYGANT,  -  Marlboro,  New  York 


9trawhorru  pi  ante— Money-making  varieties. 
OlianucilJ  riaillo  Prices,  $1.50.  $1.75,  $1.90  per  lomi. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  David  Rodway.  Hartly,  Del. 


HARDY  ENGLISH  WALNUT  TREES 

Shade  and  profit  in  zero  climates. 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET. 

DAN’L  N.  POMEROY.  English  Walnut  Farms,  L0CKP0RT.  N.  Y. 


fjhoice  Strawberry  Plants — Columbia,  Orem,  Comm  Mil  wealth 
“  Chesapeake,  Helen-PaviH.  Longfellow,  Feudal].  Sample,  Her- 
age.  Price  on  Application.  Ilnrry  Westmacott,  Montuirm*,  Mich. 


MlYPn  QPcn  Grain — JubileoOatn.  rnised  from 
■"•atU  uLLlI  imported  seed  (Holland'  and 
Oderbrucker  Barley  from  Hoards  Dairyman  Farm, 
Wis.  ;  heavy  yielder ;  recleaned  and  mixed  in 
right  proportion  to  sow.  F.  O.  B.  30c.  per  bushel. 
W  ANTED—  Registered  Holstein  Heifers. 
LOCUST  GROVE  STOCK  FARM,  ANTWERP.  NEW  YORK 


OATS  AND  BEANS- 

Storm  King  Oats  $1.00  bushel. 
Excellent  sample.  Burlingame 
White  Medium  and  Yellow  Eye 
Beans,  free  from  anthrnenose.  Absolutely  clean, 
$3.00  bushel.  Sow  clean  seed  and  harvest  a  clean 
crop.  SAMUEL  ERASER,  Geueseo.  N.  Y. 


DONT  SOW  ALFALFASEED 


Clover  Seed 


it 


OR  ANY  OTHER  LEGUME  SEED  WITHOUT 

NITRAGIN 


99 


THE  GREAT  NOBBE-HILTN ER  SEED  INOCULATOR 

Don’t  sow  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Soy  Beans,  Vetch  or  any  other  legume  without  “NITRAGIN”  the  Nobbe-Hlltner  seed 
lnoculator,  which  Is  endorsed  the  world  over.  No  matter  how  good  a  stand  you  liavo  been  getting  of  Clover, 
Alfalfa  or  other  legumes  you  can  make  it  better,  get  it  quicker,  make  a  bigger  crop  and  mako  bigger  crops  that 
follow  by  using  “Nitragin”  inoculation. 

Many  people  think  because  they  don’t  get  a  catch  of  Clover  or  Alfalfa  it  is  due  to  climatic  conditions,  the 
soil  or  the  seed,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  lack  of  proper  inoculation.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  people  who  get  a  good  stand  aro  satisfied  when  they  could  just  as  well  Increaso  and  often  double 
their  crops  with  “Nitragin”  Inoculation. 

^  If  you  really  knew  what  “Nitragin”  would  do  for  you  in  the  way  of  extra  crops  that  you  otherwise 
could  not  get  you  would  sond  for  It  as  quick  as  you  would  chase  a  man  who  had  stolon  your  pocket  book. 

“Nitragin”  insures  bigger  crops  and  more  $cash  money!  for  you  this  year 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it.  Don't  lose  any  time.  You  can’t  afford  at  present  prices  of  land,  seed  and  labor  to 
take  a  chance  putting  in  any  legumes  without  proper  inoculation.  Let  ns  send  you  full  particulars  about  this 
wonderful  product  of  which  last  year  over  one  million  acres  were  sold  In  Germany  alone.  “Nitragin’'  Is 

put  up  especially  for  whatever  legumo 

Clover  from  seed  seed  you  will  want  to  treat,  and  while  Alfalfa  from  seed.w 
inoculated  with  other  cultures  may  have  been  offered  inoculated  withKf^ 

0  ."Nitragin”  you,  yet  “Nitragin”  is  the  only  inocu-  “Nitragin” 

biting  material  that  is  put  tip  in  a  way  fi 

rf*  that  insures  its  being  carried  to  you  fresh,  that  lias  a  positive  guarantee  A 
back  of  It  and  Instructions  that  aro  simple  to  follow. 

Notice  the  pictures  from  actual  photographs  of  Clover  and  Alfalfa  ‘K 
used  without  “Nitragin”  and  with  “Nitragin.”  These  tell  tlio  whole 
story.  We  will  he  gind  to  send  full  Information  about  “Nitragin”  to¬ 
gether  with  hundreds  of  letters  from  people  who  have  used  “Nitragin 
.  .  "da" 


and  give  It  their  universal  recommendation 

tg  .. 

this  off.  Write  today. 

Box  664R,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Galloway  Bros. -Bowman  Co. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Grow  Your  Own 
the  Kellogg  Way, 


KELLOGG’S  BIG  RED 
strawberry  garden  will 
produce  all  the  strawber¬ 
ries  your  entire  family 
can  c  it,  summer  and  wind 
ter,  at  a  cost  of  one  cent\ 
per  gallon.  It  contains  ex¬ 
tra  early,  early,  medium  and' 
late  varieties.  A1I  heavy  fruit-' 
ers.  Berries  extra  large,  sweet 
and  delicious.  You  can  have  fresh' 
strawberriesandcream,  shortcake, 
preserves,  jam  and  canned  berries 
the  year  round.  Help  yourself  and  eat  all  you  want. 
LET  US  RESERVE  A  GARDEN  FOR  YOU  before 
they  are  all  sold.  Our  special  delivered  price  is  less 
than  $3.00.  This  garden  will  yield  about  500 
quarts  of  berries  each  season,  and  with  good  care 
will  fruit  for  three  years.  When  it  is  time  for  you  to 
make  garde.  ,  we  will  deliver  your  plants  prepaid, 
all  pruned  and  ready  for  setting. 

OUR  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  of 
instructions,  our  thirty  years  of  strawberry  experience 
and  full  information  about  the  Kellogg  Way  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  strawberry  garden  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

R.  M,  Kellogg  Co.,  Box480  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

Strawberry  Plants-35  -pieties,  bow  prices 


New  Strawberries 

Our  annual  plant  catalog  free  to  all.  Reliable,  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive-  All  about  the  New  Everbearers 
and  other  important  varieties.  The  New  Progressive 
Everbearing  Strawberry.  Rockhill’s  best  of  all,  now 
offered  for  the  first.  Plants  set  last  spring  and 
fruiting  until  the  ground  froze  produced  for  us  nt 
the  rate  of  $1,000  per  acre  for  the  fruit  alone.  A 
Great  Sensation.  Address, 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  Jackson,  Mich. 


WONDERFUL  EVERBEARING  WHITE,. 
STRAWBERRY.  FULL  OF  BLOOM.  „ 
RIPE  STRAWBERRIES  ALL  SUMMER 
AND  LATE  FALL-  catalogue  free. 


PLANTS-Over  75  Varieties 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
etc.,  etc.  Our  complete  catalog 
.  quoteslowestprices.  tells  allaboutthe 
culture  &  describes  in  an  honest  way. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT.  Box  121,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  and  Raspberry  Plants-®05-4  Qnal‘ 


price.  Circular  free. 


ity.  Lowest 

J.  V.  MEEDER,  No.  Girard.  Pa. 


logue  free. 


for  Northern  grown.  Cata- 

H.  H.  BENNING,  R.  F.  D.  No.  8.  Clyde.  N.  Y. 


DEWDROP 

If  you  are  interested  In 
Fall  bearing 

STRAWBERRIES 

send  for  circular.  It  will 
tell  you  about  the  merits 
of  this  wonderful  berry. 
All- good  qualities  com¬ 
bined.  Plants  ready  now. 
H.  F.  DEW.  ALBION,  MICH. 


MmnmmEsmism 

,11  o . _ i _ i  a  r»  a  onorrorsv  rni  a  runCDDV 


All  Standard  Varieties.  Also  RASPBERRY.  BLACKBERRY, 
CURRANT  and  GRAPE  Plante  and  ASPARAGUS  Roots  ir 
ASSORTMENT.  WARRANTED  TRUE-TO-NAME,  anc It 
GRADE  represented.  Catalog  with  Cultural  Instructions  I*  RL1 

C  E-  WHITTEN.  BOX  11,  BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAI* 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

laity  Pfor 

over  30  years.  New  and  standard  sorts  at  reasonable 
prices.  Catalog  free.  SLAYMAKER  4  SON.  Wyoming,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-Reliable  money 

making  varieties.  Only  $1.50,  $1.75  &  $1.98  per  1000 
Illustrated  cntalog  free.  8.  A.  VIRGIN,  Hartly,  Del. 

Strawberry  Plants^',,™ 

criptive  catalog  free.  BASIL  PERRY.  Cool  Spring,  Delaware 


0,000,000 

Strawberry  Plants 


Earliest.  Latest,  Largest,  Most  Productive  Varie, 
ties,  including  Fall-Hearing.  Also  Asparagus, 
Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant.  Gooseberry,  Grape, 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish.  Cabbage  l’lnnts.  Onion  Sets, 
Seeds,  Fruit  Trees.  1  guarantee  good  stock,  shipped 
in  good  shape.  Prices  Reasonable.  CATALOGUE  fkek. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Kemsenburg,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 


—Carefully  selected  varieties  from  heavy  bearing, 
vigorous  stock.  Have  delicious  berries  on  your  table 
and  make  large  profits  on  local  market.  Hundreds  of 
others  find  my  berry  plants  best.  My  berry  book  tolls 
how.  Also  describes  my  fruits,  shrubs,  plants,  etc. 
Every  grower  needs  it.  FREE  on  request. 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Box  K,  Moorestoxvu,  N.  ,1. 


TA<£  Ward.  . 


ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

contains  valuable  information  on  berry  and 
small  fruit  growing.  Tells  how  to  grow  berries 
at  home  for  profit.  Gives  full  cultural  direc¬ 
tions.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Sent  Free 
on  request.  Write  for  your  copy  Today. 

BlacKberries  and  Raspberries 

bought  from  Allen  are  healthy, hardy,  prolificand 
true  to  name.  Shipments  carefully  mane  of  fresh, 
vigorous  stock.  Full  line  of  standard  varieties 
in  any  quantity.  Buy  Your  plants  from  Allen, 
largest  grower.  In  business  28  years.  Allen’s 
berries  thrive.  Send  for  the  Berry  Book  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  Box  72  Salisbury,  Md. 


B°SE  Fertilizers 

that  contain  a  maximum  amount  of  Plant  hood, 
per  dollar  invested  will  mean 

lICCEl 
>ETTEJ 

Let  us  co-operate  with  you,  to  the  end  that 
Scientific  Research  may  be  applied  to  your  Farm  Lands.  Make  1913  a  banner 
year.  IV e  twill  help  you. 

Write  today  for  our  booklets,  “Soil  Fertility,”  “The  Gras*  Crop,”  “The  Apple 
and  Hubbard’s  Bone  Base  1913  Almanac,  which  contains  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  soil,  fertilizers  and  other  farm  subjects.  Sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Department  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 


BethR  Crops 
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THE  THREE-STORY  BARN. 

The  barn  shown  on  page  413  is  a 
common  thing  in  the  central  part  of 
Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  In  1871  my 
grandfather  built  one  of  three  stories 
and  manure  cellar,  or  four  in  all.  His 
neighbors  asked  what  he  would  do  with 
so  much  barn.  Now  the  neighbors  have 
them  twice  as  large.  There  it  is  the 
custom  to  build  a  portion  of  the  bridge 


of  plank  (nearest  the  barn),  thus  allow¬ 
ing  for  an  entrance  to  the  second  floor 
directly  under  the  upper  doors.  The 
haymows,  each  side  of  the  upper  floor, 
extend  down  to  the  top  of  the  stable, 
and  the  second  floor,  between  the  mows, 
affords  room  for  granary  and  for  stor¬ 
age  of  farm  machinery.  If  grain  is 
thrashed  in  the  barn,  it  may  be  dumped 
through  a  trap-door  into  the  granary. 


A  hill  can  usually  be  found  against 
which  to  build  such  a  barn.  I  have 
seen  one  barn  into  which  the  loads  of 
hay  went  down  hill  to  the  third  floor. 
With  such  a  barn  one  does  not  need  a 
horse  fork.  And  if  a  wide  enough  barn 
is  built,  the  top  floor  may  run  length¬ 
wise,  high  up  in  the  peak,  so  that  not  a 
forkful  of  hay  goes  “uphill.” 

In  1896  I  saw  a  barn  of  four  stories 
and  two  sets  of  drive  floors,  near  the 


Susquehanna  River  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oquaga,  N.  Y.  I  have  seen  many  large 
barns,  but  this  one  takes  the  premium. 
Perhaps  some  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
who  knows  this  barn  may  be  able  to  tell 
us  more  about  it.  edwin  w.  wheat. 

New  York. 


“One  hundred  ways  to  cook  an  egg,” 
read  Mrs.  Newlywed  from  a  new  cook¬ 
book.  “Oh,  dear!  I  can  only  cook  this 
egg  once!” — Judge. 


Corn  is  our  greatest  Crop 

It  is  worth  more  than  any  other  crop 
It  costs  more  than  any  other  crop 

A  big  item  in  this  cost  is  over  one  hundred  million  dollars5  worth  of  actual 
potash,  which  the  corn  crop  takes  from  American  soils  every  year — more  than 
eight  times  the  total  importations  of 


POTASH 


The  corn  plant  uses  over 
a  pound  and  a  quarter  of 
potash  for  every  bushel  of 
ears  produced. 

It  uses  more  than  twice  as 
much  potash  as  phosphoric 
acid. 

Supplement  the  manure  or 
clover  sod  by  400  to  600  lbs. 
per  acre  of  a  fertilizer  con¬ 
taining  at  least  as  much 
potash  as  phosphoric  acid — 

0-8-8  or  0-8-10 — or  broadcast 
300  lbs.  acid  phosphate  and 
100  lbs.  muriate  of  potash  per 
acre  after  plowing  and  before 

Write  for  prices  and  for  free  pamphlets  on  profitable  use  of  fertilizers 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc.,  42  Broadway,  New  York 

Chicago,  Monadnock  Block  New  Orleans,  Whitney  Central  Bank  Bldg.  Atlanta,  Empire  Bldg.  Savannah,  Bank  &  Tru*t  Bldg.  San  Francisco 


harrowing,  and  drill  in  with 
the  seed  100  lbs.  per  acre 
2-8-8  goods.  On  muck  lands 
broadcast  100  to  200  lbs. 
muriate  of  potash  per  acre. 

To  drive  away  cut  worms 
and  root  lice,  drill  in  100  lbs. 
Kainit  per  acre  with  the  seed. 
Potash  makes  more  sound 
ears  in  proportion  to  the 
stalks.  It  makes  much  more 
and  much  better  corn  for 
eithercrib  orsilo.  PotashPays. 

•We  sell  p  otash  in  any 
amount  from  one  200-lb. 
ba« 
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LIVING  BEANS  FEEDING  CORN. 

After  reading  your  answer  to  S.  B. 
V.  on  page  336  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  take 
up  this  matter  of  crops  not  receiving 
any  benefits  where  a  cereal  is  grown 
with  a  leguminous  plant.  I  have  been 
experimenting  with  Soy  beans  for  the 
past  four  years.  I  made  the  statement 
at  a  farmers’  institute  a  year  ago  that 
the  corn,  when  planted  with  Soy  beans 
on  inoculated  soil,  would  derive  the 
benefit  from  the  nitrogen  obtained  from 
the  air  by  the  nodules  on  the  roots  of 
the  beans.  The  conductor  took  issue 
with  me  and  made  the  same  statement 
you  do  regarding  the  next  season’s  crop 
being  the  one  to  derive  the  benefit.  So 
to  prove  my  assertion  I  sent  to  Ohio 
and  purchased  200  pounds  of  soil  from 
an  old  Soy  bean  field,  and  took  a  piece 
of  land  which  had  been  badly  run,  and 
securing  an  ear  of  Early  Calico  corn 
I  planted  four  rows  from  this  one  ear. 
In  the  first  two  rows  I  planted  some 
hills  three  kernels  of  corn  to  one  bean, 
in  some  two  kernels  of  corn  to  two 
beans,  and  threw  in  a  small  handful  of 
the  Ohio  soil  in  each  hill.  The  other  two 
rows  I  planted  four  kernels  of  corn  in 
each  hill  and  gave  all  four  rows  the 
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DIFFERENCES  IN  CORN  CROP. 

same  care  during  the  season,  with  the 
following  result : 

Where  I  placed  one  bean  with  three 
kernels  of  corn  all  started  well  until  the 
bean  and  corn  had  grown  something 
over  a  foot  high;  the  bean  began  to 
grow  sickly  and  soon  withered  and  died. 
Where  I  planted  two  beans  and  two 
kernels  of  corn  both  grew  stocky  and 
healthy,  and  kept  green  long  after  the 
corn  planted  alone  had  dried  up  and  was 
apparently  ripe.  I  then  sent  word  to  the 
institute  conductor  to  come  and  see 
whether  my  assertion  was  not  true.  He 
admitted  I  was  right;  he  reported  the 
same  to  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  at  Albany.  I  met  him 
at  Syracuse  in  December  at  the  State 
Dairymen’s  convention  at  his  request.  I 
had  two  ears  of  corn,  one  from  each 
lot,  photographed  and  a  statement  of 
my  experiment  written  out  and  attested 
to  by  two  reputable  citizens  who  helped 
and  watched  the  entire  experiment.  I 
enclose  you  a  post-card  (see  above) 
copied  from  this  photograph.  The  one 
ear  and  stalk  weighed  12  ounces,  the 
other  24  ounces.  If  your  assertion  is 
true,  please  explain  this  difference.  You 
could  see  a  marked  difference  in  every 
hill  where  beans  were  planted  and  where 
not.  You  may  call  this  a  foolish  story 
or  what  you  wish ;  I  know  this  to  be  a 
fact,  and  have  good  men  to  back  my 
assertions.  anthony  collson. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  sent  this,  to  the  scientist 
who  answered  the  question  for  us  and 
have  received  this  comment : 

“I  can  only  say  the  weight  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  evidence  is  all  against  the 
associated  plants  receiving  any  apprecia¬ 


ble  benefit  until  the  leguminous  nodules 
complete  their  development  and  begin 
to  decay,  which  would  ordinarily  be  too 
late  in  the  season.  The  nitrogen  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  fixed  in  proteid  or  organic  1 
form  by  the  bacteria  inducing  the  nodu-  j 
lar  growth  on  the  roots  and  to  be  avail-  j 
able  only  to  the  host  plant  or  legume 
itself  in  this  form,  and  useful  to  ac¬ 
companying  plants  in  the  event  of  the 
death  or  cessation  of  growth  of  the  bean 
plant,  when  the  proteids  would  quickly, 
under  favorable  conditions  of  tempera¬ 
ture  and  humidity,  be  attacked  by  the 
ordinary  organisms  of  decay  and  con¬ 
verted  into  nitrates,  available  to  any 
nearby  plants  whose  roots  might  absorb 
them  in  solution.  This  is  not  ordinarily 
expected  to  occur  until  the  season  fol¬ 
lowing,  but  there  is  a  rather  widespread 
popular  idea  that  corn  at  least  gets 
material  benefit  from  Soy  beans,  cow 
peas  or  other  fast-growing  legumes 
sown  with  it. 

“Mr.  Collson’s  account  and  photo¬ 
graph  of  corn  ears  grown  with  and 
without  Soy  beans  in  the  hill  certainly 
appear  to  bear  out  this  idea,  but  it  can 
readily  be  imagined  that  errors  may  have 
occurred  in  his  experiment.  One  swal¬ 
low  scarcely  foretells  the  Summer,  and 
a  single  experiment,  however  striking  in 
result,  is  not  convincing.  In  view  c  f  the 
widespread  currency  of  the  idea  of  im¬ 
mediate  benefit  to  associated  plants  from 
legumes,  comparative  trials  should  be 
made  on  a  scale  sufficiently  extensive  to 
settle  the  matter.” 


NEW  JERSEY  NOTES. 

February  Cattle  Tests. — Chief  In¬ 
spector  Charles  McNabb  of  New  Jersey  has 
rendered  to  the  commissioner  on  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  animals  a  report  covering  the 
tests  of  cows  and  results  during'  February. 
The  report  shows  that  488  cows  were 
tested  before  their  entrance  into  New 
Jersey ;  that  290  were  tested  after  enter¬ 
ing  the  State ;  that  the  number  reacting 
and  slaughtered  was  11. 

Appraisements  of  native  cattle  slaughter-  ' 
ed  total  $2,836.  The  amount  received 
from  meat  and  hides  sold  (slaughtered 
under  inspection)  was  $922.90.  There 
were  received  from  shippers  of  imported 
cattle  for  testing,  $242.50.  Charts  and 
letters  from  veterinarians  show  18  head  of 
incoming  cattle  condemned  in  tests  made 
outside  the  State.  This,  added  to  the  11 
condemned  after  entry,  gives  a  total  of 
29  head. 

Honey  to  be  Expensive. — According  to 
expert  apiarists,  the  open  Winter  will  be 
responsible  for  a  higher  price  for  natural 
honey.  The  current  price  is  25  cents  a 
pound,  and  a  rise  of  several  cents  is  ex¬ 
pected.  The  many  warm  days  of  the  past 
Winter  aroused  the  bees  from  their  normal 
state  of  inactivity,  made  them  active,  and 
as  a  consequence,  hungry.  As  there  were 
no  natural  sources  of  supply,  such  as  the 
flowers  from  which  they  draw  their  sweets, 
they  ate  much  of  the  honey  they  had  stored. 
Hence  there  will  be  a  shortage  with  cor¬ 
respondingly  high  prices. 

To  Improve  Farming. — The  new  agricul¬ 
tural  demonstration  bill,  which  has  been 
introduced  in  the  New  Jersey  Legislature 
by  Assemblyman  Kays  of  Sussex  County, 
is  in  line  with  a  recommendation  of  the 
message  of  Governor  (now  President)  Wil¬ 
son,  as  is  perhaps  a  forerunner  of  what 
we  may  expect  from  the  present  national 
administration.  Besides  this  bill  suggests 
a  plan  which  other  States  would  make  no 
mistake  in  following.  The  bill  creates  a 
State  Department  of  Farm  Demonstration 
and  provides  that  the  Governor  shall  ap¬ 
point  a  Superintendent  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  term  six  years ;  salary,  $3,000,  to 
devote  bis  entire  time  to  the  work  of  farm 
demonstration  throughout  the  State.  The 
superintendent  is  to  appoint  a  county 
superintendent  in  each  county,  these  county 
superintendents  to  work  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  Department.  No  opposition  has 
developed  to  the  bill  and  it  is  practically  sure 
of  passage.  The  exact  purpose  of  the  meas¬ 
ure  is  contained  in  the  following  preamble : 
“For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  farmers 
of  this  State  to  care  for  and  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  soil,  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  farms  and  the  value  of 
farm  products,  the  State  superintendent  of 
farm  demonstration,  hereinafter  provided 
for,  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
conduct  a  continuous  course  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  most  improved  and  scientific 
methods  of  agriculture  in  the  various  coun¬ 
ties  of  this  State,  selecting  for  purposes  of 
demonstration  farms  in  the  various  counties 
of  this  State  which  are  most  convenient 
of  access  to  the  majority  of  farmers  of 
such  counties,  the  owners  of  which  con¬ 
sent  thereto  and  agree  to  coooperate  in 
such  demonstration  work. 

“The  demonstration  work  contemplated 
by  this  statute  shall  be  performed  by  the 
owners  of  such  farms  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Superintendent  and  the  county 
superintendent,  as  hereinafter  provided,  and 
the  farms  upon  which  such  work  is  in 
progress  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection 
of  all  persons  interested  in  such  work,  in 
order  that  the  results  therefor  may  be 
as  clearly  and  widely  observed  as  possible. 
The  funds  appropriated  for  this  purpose 
by  the  State  and  by  the  counties  shall  be 
used  only,  except  for  the  payment  of  sal¬ 
aries  and  expenses,  as  hereinafter  provided, 
in  giving  field  instruction  on  their  own  land 
to  such  farmers  as  may  be  selected  by 
the  State  superintendent,  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  business  of  farming,  and  no 
part  of  such  appropriation  shall  be  used  in 
maintaining  a  State  farm,  or  in  conducting 
experiments  not  in  the  line  of  regular  farm 
work,  nor  in  the  distribution  of  literature. 
Such  demonstration  work  upon  any  partic¬ 
ular  farm  may  be  abandoned  at  any  time 
when  it  becomes  evident  that  for  any  rea¬ 
son  the  demonstration  work  upon  that  par¬ 
ticular  farm  fails  to  produce  the  proper 
results.  d.  t.  h. 
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Saves  Seed 
Increases  Yield 
Improves  Grade 


“The  Drill  That  Pays  for  Itself” 


Bigger  Profits  from  Grain  Crops.  You  are  not  making  near  all  the  money 
you  can  from  your  grain  crops  —  if  you  are  not  using  the  Monitor 
Double  Disc  Drill.  For  example— with  wheat  it  saves  one-fifth  the  seed 
and  increases  the  yield  3  to  7  bushels  per  acre.  The  increase  with  other 
grains  is  in  the  same  proportion.  Can  you  afford  to  lose  that  much  on 
every  acre  every  year? 

Deposits  Seed  at  an  Even  Depth.  The  Monitor  sows  in  front  of  the 
bearing.  Other  drills  sow  behind  the  bearing.  This  particular 
feature  of  the  Monitor  gives  it  a  very  great  advantage.  The 
downward  turn  of  the  discs  carries  the  grain  into  the 
ground  and  deposits  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  clean,  wide  furrow, 
in  two  rows,  one  inch  apart.  Every  grain  is  covered 
uniformly  with  moist  soil. 

Every  Grain  Grows.  None  of  the  seed  is  dragged  to  the  sur¬ 
face  to  shrivel  in  the  sun,  or  be  eaten  by  the  birds.  Every 
seed  germinates.  Sow  one-fifth  less  and  still  get  a  better 
stand  than  with  the  old  style  drills. 

All  come  up  at  the  Same  Time.  The  proper  placing  of 

seed  and  uniform  covering  with  moist  soil  causes  the 
grain  to  come  up  and  ripen  evenly— increases  the  yield 
and  improves  the  grade. 

The  Monitor  Cannot  be  Clogged  in  any  soil,  mud,  gumbo, 

weedy  or  cornstalk  ground.  This 
added  to  the  fact  that  Monitor  drills 
need  not  be  set  so  deeply  insures 
one-third  lighter  draft. 

Saves  Its  Cost  in  One  Year.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  farmers  have  paid  for  a  Monitor  out  of  the  increase  in 
yield  and  the  seed  it  saved  on  a  small  acreage  of  grain  the  first 
season.  Won’t  it  pay  you  to  investigate  a  drill  that  promises  to 
pay  for  itself  in  one  year  and  to  put  that  much  more  money 
in  your  pocket  every  year  thereafter  for  many  years  to  come? 

Don’t  waste  another  season.  Ask  your  implement  Dealer  to  show  you  this  wonderful 
drill  or  write  us  at  once  for  booklet  that  tells  all  about  it.  Address  Dept.  111. 


Look 
for  the 
Flying 
Dutchman 
Dealer 


=  MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY,  Moline,  III. 

jj"  Eastern  Branch,  ADRIANCE,  PLATT  &  COMPANY,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES  TROPHY 

($750.00  Sterling-  Silver  Cup) 

BEST  STATE  EXHIBIT  OF  POTATOES. 


AT  THE 

New  York  Land  Show 

1912 

WON  BY 

TheE.  L.  Cleveland  Company 

HOULTON,  Me. 

THE  largest  seed  potato  nouse 
in  the  United  States.  Compe¬ 
tition  open  to  the  entire  United 
States  and  Canada.  Messrs.  E.  L. 
Cleveland  Company  also  won  the 
First  Prize  for  Best  County  Exhibit 
of  Potatoes.  (Silver  Cup  valued 
at  $200.00.) 


The  E.  L.  Cleveland  Company  use 


E.FRANKC0E 

FERTILIZERS 


E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  have 
been  the  business  farmer’s  favorite 
for  over  fifty-five  years.  Why  not 
follow  the  example  of  these  lead¬ 
ing  commercial  potato  growers. 

You  ought  to  rend  "The  Story  of  A  Profitable  Potato 
Crop”  written  by  an  Aroostook  County,  Blaine  farmer. 
A  copy  Is  sent  free  on  request. 


The  Coe-Mortimer  Company, 


51  CHAMBERS  STREET. 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


RARftAIN<v — 20  acres — hi*h  elevation  on  Btono  road’ 
ummnmo  1#y#l  la„a  ftll  tumble,  %  mile  to  trolley, etc.* 
story  6-room  and  attic  house,  chicken  house,  6  colony 
houses,  settling  estate;  only  $2,600  cash,  Immediate  possession. 

No.  S8,0.  D.  Rose  Farm  Agency,  31*32  Korst>Rlekey  Hide.  Branch 
offices,  Rose  Bid*.,  Newtown-Parry  Bldg.,  Lan^horne,  Peuua. 


FARM 

fruit,  2 


ONE  of  the  Best  Farms  on  the  Banks  of  the  Hudson,  210  acres  . 

6  miles  of  river  view  ;  60  acres  in  standard  varieties  of  fruit; 
100  acres  of  dark  sandy  loam;  1  mile  from  boat  landing  ;  hi  mil; 
from  W.  8.  K.B.  ;  l  new  house  with  inoderu  improvements  ;  e 
farm  house,  2  tenant  houaeu  ;  mostly  slate  roofs  ;  no  brush  or 
stoue.  Will  sell  all  or  part.  Elias  dates,  Owner,  Coxsaekia,  N.  Y. 
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K  AIN  IT  ON  RICH  SOIL. 


Sweet  Potato  Culture. 


0.  I.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — What  do  you 
know  about  kainit  for  oats?  We  are 
troubled  with  too  much  straw ;  oats  fall 
down  before  they  are  ripe  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  we  get  a  smaller  crop  of  very  light 
oats.  We  followed  our  potatoes  with 
oats.  Potatoes  are  planted  on  clover  sod 
as  a  rule,  which  has  been  manured  with 
barn-yard  manure,  and  at  time  of  plant¬ 
ing  we  fertilize  heavily  with  high-grade 
phosphate.  There  is  enough  of  this  ma¬ 
nure  left  for  the  oat  crop,  perhaps  too 
much.  Possibly  some  potash  would  give 
more  stiffness  to  the  straw.  I  feel  pretty 
sure  we  do  not  need  any  more  nitrogen 
as  we  get  too  rank  a  growth  of  limber 
straw. 

Ans. — In  such  a  case  we  think  the 
kainit  would  help  the  oats.  As  most 
readers  know,  kainit  is  a  salt  of  potash 
containing  about  12  per  cent,  of  potash 
and  considerable  common  salt.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  potash  will  be  to  stiffen  or 
harden  the  straw  somewhat,  while  the 
salt  will  make  the  nitrogen  in  the  soil 
somewhat  less  available.  The  trouble 
with  your  oat  crop  now  evidently  is 
that  there  is  too  much  nitrogen  left  over 
from  the  potatoes.  This  promotes  a 
quick  and  rank  growth  which  makes 
soft  and  weak  straw,  and  the  oats  go 
down.  A  dressing  of  salt  would  “hold 
back”  the  nitrogen — that  is,  delay  nitrifi¬ 
cation — and  the  oats  would  make  a  solid 
and  steady  growth.  A  heavy,  rank  grow¬ 
ing  crop  like  corn  could  take  care  of  the 
nitrogen  safely,  but  oats  or  grass  will 
“lodge.”  The  kainit  will  stiffen  the  oat 
straw  and  make  the  crop  stand  up  bet¬ 
ter.  Do  not  assume  from  this  that 
kainit  alone  will  produce  a  crop  of  oats 
on  any  soil.  This  advice  is  only  for 
very  rich  ground. 


Trouble  With  Onions. 

J.  H.  S.,  Lancaster,  2V.  Y. — I  have  been 
raising  onions  for  the  last  six  years ;  have 
been,  sowing  Prizetakers  and  Yellow  Globe 
Danvers,  and  then  thinning  them.  I  had 
remarkably  good  success  the  first  two 
years,  had  1,000  bushels  to  acre.  I  have 
fat  bottom  land  or  creek  flats,  and  ma¬ 
nure  heavily.  The  third  year  the  seed 
onions  failed,  hardly  worth  harvesting.  I 
had  a  few  set  onions  planted  for  early 
market  that  yielded  very  well  this  third 
year.  I  thought  I  -would  plant  sets  the 
next  year ;  planted  one  acre  sets  and 
sowed  one  acre,  but  both  failed.  I  planted 
Yellow  Duck  or  Strasburg  for  sets.  I  have 
tried  lime  and  fertilizer  without  success ; 
maybe  I  have  not  tried  the  right  kind  of 
fertilizers.  They  seem  to  make  a  good 
growth  the  first  two  months  or  so,  then 
seem  to  die  off  slowly.  They  seem  to  get 
light  spots  on  stem  and  have  very  poor 
roots ;  roots  look  rusty.  Seven  miles  from 
my  place  they  raise  onions  from  sets  with 
very  good  success.  Do  you  think  it  is 
the  blight?  : 

Ans. — It  would  be  hard  to  determine 
whether  your  onions  have  a  disease  or 
not  unless  I  could  examine  them.  But  I 
think  from  what  you  say  that  it  is  lack 
of  the  proper  plant  food.  I  suppose  that 
you  are  growing  them  on  muck  soil 
This  sort  of  land  has  a  great  deal  oi 
organic  matter  forming  nitrogen,  but  is 
deficient  in  phosphoric  acid  and  potash, 
and  these  must  be  supplied  liberally  to 
make  a  good  crop  of  onions.  I  would 
suggest  as  a  fertilizer  a  mixture  of 
1,000  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  of  the 
16  per  cent,  grade,  100  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  to  give  an  early  start,  and  50 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash  broad¬ 
cast  to  an  acre,  and  well  harrowed 
in  a  week  before  sowing  the  onion  seed. 
Then  it  will  be  perfectly  safe  to  spray 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  to  ward  off  pos¬ 
sible  blight.  Sets  are  all  right  for  the 
growing  of  early  green  onions,  but  a 
cheaper  and  better  crop  can  be  grown 
from  the  black  seed.  The  Prizetaker 
and  all  the  Spanish  and  Italian  onions 
will  make  a  better  crop  by  sowing  the 
seed  under  glass  in  hotbed  or  cold  frame 
and  transplanting  when  the  size  of  a 
goose  quill.  I  clip  the  top  and  roots  a 
little  and  set  them  in  very  shallow  fur¬ 
rows  three  inches  apart,  and  it  is  really 
as  little  labor  as  the  thinning  of  those 
sown  directly  in  the  field.  I  have  never 
found  any  advantage  in  transplanting 
the  New  England  varieties,  but  the 
Prizetaker,  Denia,  Giant  Gibraltar  and 
Ailsa  Craig  will  all  grow  much  larger 
by  the  transplanting  method.  Some  of 
our  growers  down  here  could  make  a 
very  good  thing  by  growing  these  plants 
for  shipping  to  Northern  planters  at  low 
rates,  for  we  can  sow  them  here  in  the 
hall  and  they  will  usually  winter  well, 
or  sown  in  frames  under  double-glazed 
sashes  in  January  the  plants  would  be 
of  fine  size  for  shipping  just  as  the 
Northern  growers  are  sowing  seed  out¬ 
side.  I  use  sets  only  for  Fall  planting 
to  make  early  green  onions,  and  mine 
planted  last  September  are  now  in  good 
shape  for  use.  They  come  in  just  as  we 
have  used  up  the  more  hardy  leeks. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


E.  J.  W.,  Barberton,  O. — A  colored  man 
who  claims  to  have  lived  in  New  Jersey 
said  the  way  to  raise  sweet  potatoes  was 
to  set  plants  on  level  ground  without 
ridging  up ;  then  to  keep  all  runners  cut 
off  and  in  hoeing  to  bring  dirt  up  to  them  ; 
as  they  grow  larger  put  more  dirt  up 
around  them.  Is  this  culture  the  right 
way?  Can  plants  started  too  early  to 
set  out  be  cut  off  and  put  in  damp  soil 
and  rooted  so  as  to  get  more  plants? 

Ans. — Perhaps  this  colored  man  has 
been  working  for  some  strawberry 
grower  who  practices  the  hill  system  of 
cultivation  and  has  confused  straw¬ 
berries  with  sweet  potatoes.  Anyway, 
he  is  somewhat  mixed.  Sweet  potatoes 
are  sometimes  given  level  culture,  but 
by  far  the  most  popular  method  is  to 
set  the  plants  in  ridges  or  hills  made  up 
with  a  regular  sweet  potato  ridger. 
They  mature  earlier  when  set  in  ridges, 
most  growers  believe  the  yield  is  larger, 
and  on  light  soil  the  sand  does  not  blow 
and  whip  off  the  tops  of  newly  set 
plants  as  would  happen  if  set  without 
ridges.  Keeping  the  runners  or  vines 
cut  off  would  never  do  at  all.  The 
leaves  are  the  lungs  of  the  plant  and  no 
potatoes  can  be  expected  with  the  leaf 
surface  restricted.  It  is  all  right  to 
bring  dirt  up  around  the  hill  when  hoe¬ 
ing,  but  it  should  not,  and  especially  at 
the  last  cultivation,  be  brought  up  so 
high  as  to  cover  the  center  of  the  hill. 
This  would  encourage  the  vines  to  take 
root  or  cap  around  the  top  of  the  hill 
and  would  to  some  extent  reduce  the 
yield.  Sweet  potato  plants  can  be  rooted 
from  cuttings,  but  I  would  prefer  plants 
grown  from  the  tubers,  bedded  in  the 
regular  way.  Sometimes  a  late  crop  of 
sweets  for  seed  is  produced  by  making 
cuttings  of  the  new  runners  six  or  eight 
inches  long  and  setting  them  in  ridges 
during  a  moist  time,  the  same  as  with 
regular  plants.  These  cuttings,  known 
as  slips,  are  made  soon  after  the  runners 
start,  about  June  10  to  20,  and  the  po¬ 
tatoes  grown  from  these  slips  are  usually 
free  from  disease,  keep  well  and  make 
excellent  seed.  The  growing  of  slip  seed 
is  more  popular  in  the  South  than  in 
New  Jersey.  Here  the  small  to  medium 
sized  potatoes  are  usually  sorted  out  at 
digging  time  and  the  best  selected  for 
seed.  TRUCKER,  JR. 


Mistress  :  “Bridget,  what  ails  the 
cuckoo  clock?  I  haven’t  heard  it  to¬ 
day.”  Bridget :  “Well,  mum,  there  do 
be  a  strange  cat  around  the  kitchen  an’ 
likely  the  poor  bur-rd's  afeard  to  come 
out.” — Boston  Transcript. 

i  “So  you  claim  to  be  a  literary  man, 
eh?”  “Yes,  sir.  I  wrote  that  book,  ‘A 
Dozen  Ways  to  Make  a  Living.’  ”  “And 
yet  you  are  begging!”  “Yes,  sir;  that’s 
one  of  the  ways.” — Houston  Post. 

|  “I  notice,  Senator,”  said  the  beautiful 
girl,  “that  you  are  advocating  a  good' 
many  things  which  you  said  four  years 
ago  would  ruin  the  country.”  “Yes.” 
“What  has  caused  you  to  believe  ii; 
Jhem?”  “I  don’t  believe  in  them,  but 
the  public  seems  to.” — Credit  Lost. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

THE  KNOW  HOW 

To  Feed  Children  and  Get  Good  Results. 

There  are  more  nervous  persons  made 
so  by  undigested  food  lying  in  the  stomach 
than  the  average  individual  would  sup¬ 
pose. 

If  food  remains  undigested  in  the 
stomach,  it  begins  to  ferment,  set  up  gas 
and  a  large  portion  is  thus  converted 
into  poison. 

That’s  why  imperfectly  digested  food 
'  may,  and  often  does,,  cause  irritation  of 
the  nerves  and  stupor  of  the  mind — 
brain  and  nerves  are  really  poisoned. 

“My  daughter  had  complained  for 
some  time  of  a  distressed  feeling  in  the 
stomach,  after  eating,  which  set  me 
thinking  that  her  diet  was  not  right,” 
writes  an  anxious  and  intelligent  mother. 

“She  had  been  fond  of  cereals,  but  had 
never  tried  Grape-Nuts.  From  reading 
the  account  of  this  predigested  food,  it 
seemed  reasonable  to  try  Grape-Nuts 
for  her  case. 

"The  results  were  really  wonderful. 
The  little  brain  that  seemed  at  times 
unable  to  do  its  work,  took  on  new  life 
and  vigor.  Every  morning,  now,  before 
going  to  school,  she  eats  the  crisp  little 
morsels  and  is  now  completely  and  en¬ 
tirely  well,  she  seems  to  have  a  new 
lease  on  life — no  more  distress  in  the 
stomach,  nor  headache,  but  sound  and 
well  everyway.”  Name  given  by  Postum 
Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read  the  book, 
“The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs. 

“There’s  a  Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appeari  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


For  the  Land’s  Sake  use 

(REQ.  U.  3.  PAT.  OPF.) 

Bowker’s  Fertilizers 


They  enrich  the  earth  and  those 
who  till  it.  Fertility  plays  such  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  profitable  farming  that 
no  farmer  ought  to  take  chances  with 
his  fertilizer.  A  reliable  company  and 
a  high  grade  brand  mean  full  value  for 
the  money,  a  full  ration  for  the  crop, 
and  a  full  return  at  harvest  time. 

Bowker’s  Fertilizers  are 

soluble,  active,  sure.  They 
are  backed  by  forty  years  of 
experience,  the  best  materials, 
the  best  facilities  and  prompt 
service.  Suitable  for  every 
crop  and  adapted  to  every 
pocketbook. 

We  want  Agents  in  unoc¬ 
cupied  territory.  Write  today 
for  prices  and  terms;  this  may 
mean  a  good  business  for  you 
if  you  act  at  once. 

Write  anyway  for  our 
illustrated  catalogue  and 
calendar  before  you  buy  your 
spring  fertilizer.  We  want  you  to  know  what  we  can  do. 


BOWKER 


FERTILIZER 

COMPANY 


80  Lyman  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  4g  Chatham  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

63  Trinity  PL,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1218  '2nd.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 

Original  and  largest  manufacturers  of  special  fertilizers. 


BUY  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  WAGON 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 


IF  you  want  the  best  made  at  the  lowest 
*  possible  price.  We  build  wagons  for  ser¬ 
vice — not  merely  to  sell.  We  are  the  only  N.  Y. 

State  factory  selling  direct  to  user,  saving  one- 
third  of  the  cost  for  you. 

Send  for  One  on  Approval 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed — no  deposit  or  references 
required.  Our  wagon  can  sell  itself  or  there  will 
be  no  sale.  Write  today  for  catalog  of  200  styles 
and  Wholesale  Price  List.  Harness  Catalog 
shows  equally  big  values.  Send  postal  today. 

$5.00  WOOL  BLANKETS  FOR  EARLY  ORDERS 
With  every  order  for  a  wagon  received  before  April  1  5th,  we  will 
give  absolutely  free  of  charge  a  handsome  wool  street  blanket.  This 
blanket  sells  at  retail  everywhere  for  $5.00.  Don't  miss  this  offer. 

ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  360  MAIN  STREET,  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


Handy  Wagon:  Removable 
seats,  drop  end  gate,  strong  and 
durable.  Can't  be  duplicated 
anywhere  at  retail  for  less  than 
$80.00. 

FREE 


A  No.  1  Runabout:  Spindle 
seat,  easy  riding,  will  last  for 
many  years.  It  defies  competi¬ 
tion,  and  retails  for  $65.00. 

FREE 


s 


THE  BEST 
FARM  ENGINE 
MONEY  CAN  BUY 


Simplest,  most  compact,  easiest 
m.  running  farm  engine  ever  designed. 

!:Sar  Light  but  exceptionally  strong.  Few  parts— 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  All  parts  acces* 
sible  and  standardized.  Ask  us  to  show  you  why 

Brownwall  Air-Cooled  Engines 

[are  the  best  investment  you  can  make.  Uses  less  fuel 
I  and  requires  less  attention  than  any  engine  of  its  size 
I  on  the  market.  Send  today  for  full  3  mssT" 

\  information  and  details  of  our 
k  special  offer  to  you. 
t  Drop  us  a  postal  now. 

The  Brownwall 
.....  Engine  &Pull6y  Co. 

ilirtSk.  323  Michigan  Art. , 

Lansing,  Michigan 


FACTORY  PRICES 

rouRs-pw;, 


The  famous  WITTE  | 

'  Gasoline  Engine,  built 
for  43  years  by  Ed.  Witte, 
master  engine  builder,  now  sold  direct  to  you.  ' 
The  standard  engine  of  America,  with  every  Im¬ 
provement  up-to-date — detached  cylinders,  verti¬ 
cal  valves,  etc.— the  entire  engine  backed  up  by  a  | 
Real  5-Year  Guarantee.  Just  think!  It  takes  | 
only  2o  to  get  the  monoy-eavlng,  factory  prlcee  i 
,  on  54  styles  and  elzes.  Save  money  I  Write  at 
once  for  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  and  catalog. 

[  State  style  and  size  «  anted.  Address 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

|897  Oakland  Avenus,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  ] 


Only  Implement  Necessary  To 

Follow  the  Plow-ln  Any  Kind  ol  Ground 

I'T'HIS  one  machine  cuts,  crushes,  lifts,  turns,  smoothes 
and  levels  in  one  operation.  It  is  also  best  for 
covering  the  seed.  Does  the  best  work  in  least  time  with 
least  strain  on  the  horses. 


Cuts.  Turns. 
Crushes— 
Smoothes 
In  One 
Operation 


Pulverizing  Harrow 
Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler 

cuts  through  the  sod  or  stubble  turned  under 
by  the  plow.  Leaves  trash  buried  where  its  fertilizing 
qualities  are  valuable.  Lightest  draft,  lowest  priced  riding 
harrow.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  catalog. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Inc.  379  Division  Avenue  ”  Millington,  N.  I. 

J0HNJDEERE PLOW  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thf  R.N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
eply  and  a  “  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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GOOD  SEED  CORN. 

The  Ohio  score  card  for  corn  in  the 
utility  class  has  only  four  points,  and 
these  are  the  four  things  that  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  first-class  seed  corn.  1st.  Will 
it  grow?  2d.  Will  it  yield?  3d.  Is  it 
adapted  to  your  locality  ?  4th.  Does  it 
show  improvement?  To  insure  that  corn 
will  grow  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  well 
ripened  and  then  cared  for  so  that  the 
moisture  content  be  reduced  low  enough 
for  safety  before  very  cold  weather. 
Corn  with  above  20  per  cent  of  mois¬ 
ture  will  have  the  germ  injured  very 
easily,  but  if  the  moisture  is  below  15 
oer  cent  a  much  lower  temperature  will 
be  passed  through  with  perfect  safety. 
When  the  seed  corn  is  selected  it  should 
be  placed  where  the  air  will  circulate 
freely  aroun  I  it,  thus  hastening  the  dry¬ 
ing  process.  There  are  many  ways  of 
doing  this;  by  suspending  the  ears  in 
some  way  or  laying  on  slat  floor  with 
doors  open  below  and  windows  above. 
Any  of  these  ways  are  good.  If  the 
corn  is  very  late  and  immature  some 
artificial  heat  will  be  necessary  to  hasten 
the  drying  process.  There  is  no  way  to 
be  absolutely  sure  that  the  seed  condi¬ 
tion  is  perfect  except  by  a  germination 
test.  The  good  judge  may  by  examina¬ 
tion  be  reasonably  sure  that  the  grain 
will  grow,  and  yet  the  most  expert  and 
careful  man  will  sometimes  be  mistaken. 
If  the  condition  seems  good  a  test  of 
100  grains  taken  from  a  number  of  ears 
and  put  in  a  box  together  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  If  the  germination  is  perfect  or 
nearly  so  no  further  test  is  necessary, 
but  if  the  test  does  not  show  this  condi¬ 
tion  then  a  testing  box  that  will  show 
the  condition  of  each  individual  ear  is 
the  only  way.  All  imperfect  ears  should 
be  rejected.  This  perfect  condition  of 
the  seed  is  the  first  step  toward  a  per¬ 
fect  stand,  and  a  perfect  stand  is  one 
of  the  great  factors  necessary  for  the 
maximum  yield. 

The  second  question,  “will  it  yield?” 
is  determined  by  the  variety  test.  Our 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  in  testing  a 
large  number  of  varieties  side  by  side 
under  the  same  conditions  found  a  great 
difference  in  yield,  often  as  much  as  40 
bushels  per  acre  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  yielders.  So  we  see  that  it  is 
very  important  that  we  grow  a  high 
yielding  variety.  By  observing  the 
yields  obtained  at  the  station  we  have 
a  guide  to  go  by,  and  yet  a  variety  test 
of  half  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  be-t  vari¬ 
eties  grown  in  our  own  county  on  our 
own  farm  will  be  still  more  valuable, 
as  striking  differences  even  in  well-es¬ 
tablished  local  varieties  will  be  brought 
out.  By  selecting  the  highest  yielding 
variety  the  second  factor  in  obtaining 
a  maximum  crop  is  found.  “Is  it  adapt¬ 
ed?”  By  this  we  mean  will  it  grow  a 
large  crop  of  well-matured  corn?  To 
grow  a  very  early  low-yielding  corn  on 
soil  that  would  mature  a  somewhat  later, 
higher  yielding  variety  would  not  be 
good  policy.  But  more  often  the  oppo¬ 
site  mistake  is  made  of  growing  too 
large  and  late  a  corn  for  the  soil  and 
climate  conditions.  We  consider  this 
latter  the  more  serious  mistake  for 
many  reasons.  The  best  way  is  to  grow 
the  corn  that  will  take  the  most  of  the 
growing  season,  whether  that  be  90  or 
120  days,  and  yet  that  will  ripen  in  any 
ordinary  season  in  that  locality.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  corn  will  yield 
approximately  according  to  the  length 
of  time  it  takes  to  mature  it.  “Does  it 
show  improvement?”  By  this  we  mean, 
has  it  a  well-established  type?  Do  the 
ears  look  alike,  the  same  shape,  size, 
color,  and  same  type  of  grain?  The 
indentation  should  be  somewhat  alike 
and  color  of  cob  the  same.  While  this 
last  is  not  so  important  as  the  other 
points  in  contributing  to  yield,  it  has 
its  value  in  corn  for  market,  and  is  very 
important  to  the  grower  of  seed  corn. 

I  believe  the  farmer  who  will  care¬ 
fully  observe  these  four  points  will  find 
that  he  will  not  only  grow  larger  crops, 
but  in  a  few  years  will  be  growing  corn 
of  a  high  class  that  he  may  well  be 
proud  of.  Now  is  the  time  to  sort  over 
your  seed  corn,  selecting  only  choice, 
uniform  ears.  Put  to  test  at  once,  and 
conduct  a  small  variety  test  on  your  own 
farm  this  year.  horatio  markley. 
Ohio. 


PARCEL  POST  NOTES. 

Mailing  Hatching  Eggs. — You  can  say 
to  our  folks  that  they  can  send  eggs  for 
hatching  by  parcel  post ;  I  think  it  will 
prove  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  recently 
sent  a  box  of  15  eggs  to  a  friend  in  an 
adjoining  county  and  had  him  return  box. 
My  rural  carrier  took  them  to  McKeesport, 
then  steam  cars  to  Pittsburgh,  15  miles, 
then  a  transfer,  then  40  miles  steam  road 
to  Butler,  then  rural  carrier  five  hours. 
Same  returning.  There  was  one  egg  broken 
each  way,  box  in  good  shape,  postage  11 
cents  each  way.  Box  same  as  I  use  for 
express  shipping.  t.  t.  hibben. 

Pennsylvania. 

Parcel  Post  Dog. — Reports  come  frome 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  of  a  new  use  for  parcel 
post  stamps.  An  unlicensed  dog  followed  a 
mail  carrier  and  was  noticed  by  the  local 
dog  catcher.  To  save  the  dog  from  death 
the  mail  carrier  put  a  parcel  post  stamp 
on  his  collar.  This  gave  him  Federal  pro¬ 
tection  and  the  dog  catcher  did  not  dare 
take  him.  This  incident  was  reported  and 
now  letters  are  coming  from  all  over  offer¬ 
ing  to  buy  the  dog ! 

Express  Companies  Feel  It. — Express 
agents  everywhere  admit  that  parcel  post 
is  hurting  their  business  in  carrying  small 
packages.  A  public  announcement  was 
recently  made  in  which  the  following  is 
stated  :  “The  heads  of  several  express 
companies  were  willing  to  admit  yesterday 
that  the  parcel  post  was  making  inroads 
on  their  small  package  shipments.  .  At  the 
office  of  one  company  it  was  said  that  the 
decrease  in  small  package  shipments  under 
eleven  pounds  and  especially  in  the  lighter 
packages  would  run  far  into  the  thousands. 
The  express  companies  as  yet  are  unable 
to  say  whether  the  parcel  post  is  going  to 
mean  a  financial  loss  to  them  or  not.  They 
think  the  reduction  in  expenses  may  more 
than  make  up  for  the  loss  in  shipments.” 

Troubles  of  Parcels  Post. 

Your  paper  has  been  a  steady  advocate 
of  the  parcel  post  before  we  had  it,  and 
now  that  it  is  a  fact  you  counsel  persistence 
in  making  use  of  it  and  patience  until  its 
faults  are  remedied.  But  changes  are  com¬ 
ing  in  it  rapidly.  We  are  promised  a  C. 
O.  IX  development  in  July,  and  the  Post¬ 
master  General,  according  to  the  news¬ 
papers,  recently  stated  that  books  were  to 
be  included  in  the  mailable  articles  very 
soon.  Is  this  not  the  time  to  protest 
against  some  of  the  real  hardships  that 
the  parcel  post  has  inflicted?  The  old 
merchandise  rate  of  one  cent  an  ounce  re¬ 
gardless  of  distance  is  still  available  for 
parcels  weighing  less  than  four  ounces,  but 
postage  can  no  longer  be  paid  in  letter 
stamps.  A  parcel  weighing  five  ounces 
which  could  be  sent  to  San  Francisco 
in  1912  for  five  cents  now  costs  12 
cents.  When  books  are  included  in  the 
parcel  post  rates  the  change  will  be  for 
the  worse  in  small  packages.  1  can  now 
send  a  book  weighing  18  ounces  to  the 
\\  M.  C.  A.  in  Manila  for  nine  cents. 
Then  the  same  book  will  cost  24  cents. 
The  fact  that  I  can  send  11  pounds  of 
books  across  the  first  zone  for  35  cents 
is  small  consolation.  I  can  send  11  pounds 
that  distance  by  express  for  a  quarter. 

Further,  I  live  in  a  small  city  with  a 
mail  delivery  service,  and  without  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  rural  free  delivery  and 
collection  enjoyed  by  my  country  neighbors. 
The  postman  no  longer  takes  small  parcels 
nor  may  I  post  them  myself  in  a  bundle 
box.  Every  package  must  be  taken  to  the 
post  office— a  distance  of  two  miles — and 
special  stamps  aflixed.  In  the  old  days  I 
used  to  send  a  five  ounce  package  for  five 
cents  from  my  door.  Now  I  must  carry  it 
two  miles,  paying  10  cents  for  car  fare 
and  If  it  Is  to  go  to  the  farthest  zone  pay 
12  cents  on  it.  Rather  than  do  all  this  I 
now  send  the  parcel  by  letter  post.  If 
we  were  allowed  to  have  the  parcel  post 
delivery  wagon  call — we  who  do  not  have 
the  advantage  of  living  on  a  rural  free 
delivery  route— half  our  troubles  would 
disappear,  and  if  we  were  allowed  our 
choice  of  rates,  the  new  rates  to  be  paid 
in  parcel  post  stamps,  the  old  rates  on 
books  and  merchandise  to  be  paid  in  letter 
stamps — then  the  parcel  post  would  be  a 
tremendous  benefit  instead  of  something  of 
a  hardship.  city  sufferer. 


Farm  Use  for  Automobile. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  as  to  usefulness 
of  auto  on  farm  I  will  tell  you  to  what 
use  I  have  put  my  car.  I  live  on  a  hilltop, 
and  have  to  cart  oats,  potatoes,  etc.,  up 
this  hill.  A  team  of  horses  has  all  it  can 
do  to  haul  1,000  pounds.  I  took  the  top 
body  off,  made  a  body  for  same  which  is 
changed  in  half  an  hour  and  use  the  car 
for  all  my  heavy  work,  also  pulling  up  a 
trailer  besides  its  own  load.  Three  Sum¬ 
mers  ago  a  team  of  horses  rather  light  for 
the  work  commenced  mowing  10  acres  of 
hay.  In  two  hours  they  were  out.  I  had 
an  old  mower  on  the  place  cutting  five 
feet.  I  cut  the  pole  off  about  four  feet, 
fastened  the  mower  on  body  of  machine 
and  my  man  took  a  seat  on  the  mower  to 
better  balance  it,  and  off  we  went,  and 
in  four  hours  we  had  cut  the  10-acre  plot, 
the  machine  none  the  worse  for  it.  We 
had  to  change  water  in  radiator  every  hour 
as  this  became  quite  hot.  The  same  Sum¬ 
mer  I  wanted  to  clean  a  cistern,  about 
20,000  gallons  of  water.  To  pump  this 
by  hand  would  have  been  a  job.  I  raised 
the  rear  of  the  car,  fastened  one  of  the 
wheels  with  strap,  put  a  belt  over  the  other 
wheel  on  a  pump  which  pumped  90  gallons 
per  minute  until  the  job  was  done.  Then 
I  wanted  to  cut  some  firewood  which  lay 
in  one  of  the  lots.  I  moved  the  saw  to  the 
lot,  braced  machine  and  saw,  put  belt  on 
rear  wheel  and  on  with  the  job,  and  it 
has  been  used  ever  since  for  just  such 
jobs.  Of  course  some  judgment  must  be 
used,  as  water  will  get  hot  when  running 
standing  still,  and  more  oil  must  be  fed. 
but  if  hot  water  is-  run  on  the  ground 
which  can  easily  be  done  by  disconnecting 
the  hose  on  top  of  cylinders  and  a  large 
barrel  of  water  wanted  to  supply  new  water 
it  can  easily  be  run  for  some  time,  only 
never  run  engine  too  fast.  The  machine 
is  still  running.  I  wish  to  state  that  I 
use  a  cushion  tire,  no  pneumatic  tires,  as 
they  are  the  greatest  expense  on  a  heavy 
car.  G.  G.  B. 


I  tat 

\aermotor 
<& 


The  Greatest  Power  eWorld 

If  all  the  winds  of  the  world  could  be  hitched 
to  dynamos  they  would  fur¬ 
nish  heat,  light  and  power 
enough  to  supply  all  the  needs 
of  the  whole  human  race.  It 
would  be  a  big  job  to  harness  all  of  the  winds 
for  they  are  very  numerous  and  decidedly  restless. 

But  it  is  easy  to  catch  enough  wind  to  pump  all  the  water  you  require 
for  your  home  and  for  your  stock.  Just  set  up  an  Aermotor  over  your 
well  and  your  job  of  pumping  is  as  good  as  done.  The  Aermotor  will 
work  away  faithfully  night  and  day  with  very  little  attention  from  you. 

Power  Without  Expense 

It  costs  nothing  for  power  if  you  do  your  pumping  with  an  Aermotor. 

The  running  expenses  are  trifling — just  a  little  oil  now  and  then  is 
all.  An  Aermotor  which  receives  reasonable  treatment  will  require 
no  repairs  for  10  or  15  years.  Many  of  them  have  run  longer  than 
that  without  a  cent’s  worth  of  repairs.  They  just  simply  keep 
right  on  about  their  business  day  after  day  without  bothering 
you  in  any  way.  For  the  past  25  years  the  Aermotor  Co.  has 
been  supplying  the  world  with  efficient,  durable  and  reliable 
steel  windmills  for  pumping  water,  and  has  enabled  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  a  good  water 
supply  with  a  very  small  initial  investment  and  with  practical¬ 
ly  no  expense  for  upkeep.  Perhaps  we  can  do  as  much  for 
you.  We  surely  can  if  you  are  in  need  of  power  for  pumping. 

The  Windmill  of  Greatest  Merit 

Aermotors  are  built  on  honor  and 'are  sold  on  their  merits.  The  great 
Aermotor  factory  of  today  has  grown  out  of  very  small  beginnings 
because  of  the  superiority  of  the  output.  The  Aermotor  is  the  wind¬ 
mill  with  a  record  behind  it.  The  record  started  in  Chicago  in  1888 
and  it  has  left  its  trail  around  the  world.  Aermotors  are  as  numer¬ 
ous  today  in  South  America  and  South  Africa  as  they  are  in  Illinois. 

There  are  villages  in  the  Argentine  which  are  literally  shaded  by 
Aermotors.  They  pump  all  the  water  required  for  all  of  the 
needs  of  the  community.  Great  herds  of  cattle  depend  entirely 
upon  Aermotors  for  their  water  and  they  never  go  dry. 

Running  Water  in  House  and  Barn 

We  have  a  booklet— called  “Water  Supply  Bulletin’’— which  con¬ 
tains  a  large  amount  of  information  in  condensed  form.  It  tells 
what  size  of  Aermotor  to  use,  what  kind  of  pump  is  best  under 
different  conditions,  shows  various  kinds  of  tanks  and  other 
things  of  interest  to  anyone  who  is  planning  for  a  better  supply 
of  water.  The  booklet  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Just  write 
“Bulletin’’  with  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  and 
mail  it  to  us  today. 

AERMOTOR  CO., 

2510  12th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


The  Home  LandoPheNation 


A  DELIGHTFULLY  healthful  summer  and  winter  climate 
with  neither  extremes  of  heat  or  cold — a  well  distributed 
*  rainfall,  varying  from  45  to  60  inches  annually  —  the 
production  of  nearly  all  fruit,  vegetable  and  other  crops 
known  to  the  temperate  zone — the  rural  telephone,  improved 
highways,  modern  schools,  ample  church  and  social  priv¬ 
ileges— these  are  some  of  the  advantages  that  tend  to  make 
the  Southeast  the  “  Home  Land  of  the  Nation.” 

A  Great  Profit  Producing  Section 

The  Dunleith  farm  in  Mississippi,  from  a  28  acre  field  of  alfalfa  averaged 
six  tons  per  acre  (from  five  cuttings).  The  net  profits  were  $69.17  an  acre  at 
the  local  selling  price  of  $15  per  ton. 

There  is  not  a  state  in  the  South  today  which  does  not  import  annually 
over  $10,000,000  worth  of  beef,  yet  Government  experiments  have  proved 
that  beef  can  be  produced  cheaper  in  the  Southeast  than  elsewhere  in  America, 
the  cost  varying  from  3  to  4  cents  per  pound. 

Over  $32,000,000  worth  of  butter  is  shipped  into  the  Southern  Railway 
States  each  year,  though  nowhere  else  can  dairy  goods  be  produced  so  cheaply. 

Northern  Florida  truckers  were  marketing  strawberries  the  latter  part  of 
December,  receiving  locally  $1.00  per  quart. 

Good  Land  $15  an  Acre  Up 

The  present  price  of  Southeastern  land  is  but  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  those  in  other  sections.  Good  two  and  three- 
crop  lands  are  selling  from  $15  to  $50  an  acre,  prices  varying 
according  to  improvements  and  location. 

Market  Conditions  Favor  Farmers 

The  large  consumption  of  farm  produce  by  the  rapidly  growing  cities,  towns 
and  factory  districts  of  the  South,  and  the  Northern  demand  for  winter  truck  will 
always  exceed  the  supply,  thereby  maintaining  good  profits  to  the  producer. 

You  should  investigate  now  the  wonderful  opportunities  of  this 
section.  Send  for  the  “  Southern  Field.”  our  free  magazine,  mention 
the  State  and  line  of  agriculture  in  which  you  are  interested,  and 
booklets  and  land  lists  will  be  sent. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent,  Room  87  Washington,  D.  C. 


SOUTHERN 

RAILWAY 


Owner  Dissolving  Partnership,  must  sell  this  money  maker  at 
once.  Fight  thousand  dollars  yearly  income— books  show  it 

258  acres;  one  mile  from  city  of  sixty  thousand 
people;  12-room  house;  2  large  barns;  one  4U  x  100; 
basement,  concrete  floors.  Silo,  Fruit,  Other  Buildings 
all  in  line  condition  including  48  cows  and  heifers; 
27  sheep;  5  good  horses;  1  colt;  2  engines;  ensilage 
cutter;  wagons;  mower;  sulky  plows  and  cultiva- 
tors;rake;  corn  harvester  binder;  manure  spreader; 
graiu  drill;  roller  harness;  300  qt.  milk  route  wagon; 
bottle  washer;  bottles;  milk  wagon;  plenty  ottier 
things  all  for  $20,000.  $8,000  cash  (water  running 
to  each  cow). 

Halls  Farm  Agency,  Owego.TiogaCo.,  N.Y. 


Yoi»kS t aie Farms  for  S  ale* 


Fruit,  dairy  and  garden.  Exception- 
B  ai  opportunities  in  every  county  of 
/  State,  where  farming  pays  best.  Prin- 
fti.,  C  /  cipal  brokers  are  co-operating  under 
U£J7*  /  name  of  FARM  BROKERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF 
N.  Y.  STATE.  Buyers  derive  the  benefit. 
Address  State  Farm  Brokers'  Association, 
130  Stone  Building,  Oneida,  New  York,  for 
Free  Bulletin  just  issued. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS. 

Ing  in  farms  throughout  New  York  State,  Keferenca 
on  r«<|ueHt.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchasers. 
('.  L  Y.UJKK  &  CO.,  ?3C  l’ms  Bldg.,  Binghamton.  N .  Y 


WANT  WORKING  INTEREST  IN  UTILITY  POULTRY  PLANT 

near  New  York  markot;  Jersey.  Long  Island.  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  York  Experience  with  extensive 
poultry  and  honey  bee  ranch.  J.D  Buxton.  McCook, Neb. 


IERSEY  FARMS-t  to  3f>0  acroH  In  Jersey’s  best  soil.  Catalogue 
ll  Ire©.  El).  BllKKOUUIIS,  147  E.  SUto  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


SEND  FOR  PHOTOGRAPH 

of  beautiful  valley  farm,  54  acres,  located  2*a  miles 
from  hustling  Railroad  town;  elegant  house,  large 
basement  barn,  stone  milk  cellar,  new  hen  house, 
etc.  Laud  lies  fine  Price,  only  $2,1)00;  part  cash. 

BILLINGS  FARM  AGENCY,  Apalachin,  Tioga  Co..  New  York 


I J  'a  !  h  i  f.  J  f.  'a  C  h  J  f.  I?  ft  J  h  :  h  l  h  l  U h  f  h  i  1 J  1 
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LOW  PKICE8  FOB  THIS  HANDSOME  FENCE 

100  other  styles.  Many  cheaper  than  wood— all  better.  For Lawns, 
Churches,  Parks,  etc.  Complete  line  of  Farm  Fence,  Farm  Oates, 
Lawn  Oates,  etc.  Write  for  Pattern  Book  and  special  offer. 

WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Hi?  M»ln  St.f  Occutur,  Ind. 


IMS 


THE  RURAE  NEW-YORKER 
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KILLING  OUT  WITCH  GRASS. 

It.  0.  It.,  Irviny,  N.  Y. — I  have  about  an 
acre  of  land  covered  with  quack  grass.  It 
has  had  cultivated  crops  for  at  least  two 
years,  the  last  being  potatoes,  but  a  good 
deal  of  the  grass  still  remains.  Would  it 
bo  well  to  sow  vetch,  or  would  you  advise 
some  cultivated  crop  ? 

Ans. — We  would  advise  another  culti¬ 
vated  crop,  keeping  it  thoroughly  hoed, 
so  as  to  destroy  the  grass  whenever  it 
appears.  This  grass  propagates  in  two 
ways,  by  seed  and  by  underground  stems, 
new  plants  coming  up  from  the  joints. 
It  is  necessary  in  order  to  kill  it  out 
either  to  destroy  the  roots  or  absolutely 
to  prevent  any  growth  above  ground. 
Various  methods  are  suggested  for  do¬ 
ing  this.  In  some  cases  sheep  are  turned 
into  the  field,  a  much  larger  flock  than 
could  live  upon  the  grass.  These  sheep 
are  fed  some  grain.  They  nibble  off 
every  blade  of  the  grass  as  it  appears 
above  ground,  and  this  constant  nibbling 
and  tramping  of  the  soil  prevents  growth. 
If  this  was  thoroughly  done  the  grass 
will  die  out,  as  it  cannot  live  if  all 
growth  is  destroyed.  In  other  cases 
much  the  same  result  is  obtained  by 
sowing  thickly  such  crops  as  buckwheat, 
barley  and  other  grain.  These  make  a 
dense  mat  on  the  ground,  and  shade  or 
smother  out  most  of  the  grass.  They 
do  not  usually  kill  it  all,  however,  and 
this  leaves  plants  which  spread  and  fill 
the  ground  again.  Other  ways  of  fight¬ 
ing  the  grass  are  through  thorough  till¬ 
age.  For  this  purpose  a  tool  like  the 
disk  or  Cutaway,  or  a  spring-tooth  har¬ 
row  is  used.  These  rip  and  tear  up  the 
ground,  break  off  the  underground  roots 
and  bring  them  to  the  surface  where 
they  are  killed  by  sun  and  air,  or  they 
may  be  raked  to  one  side  and  burned. 
This  process  will  get  rid  of  the  grass  in 
time,  provided  these  tools  are  thoroughly 
used  whenever  the  grass  starts. 

In  a  little  book  entitled  “Practical  Po¬ 
tato  Culture,”  by  E.  A.  Rogers,  there  is 
a  very  clear  description  of  the  way 
Maine  farmers  operate.  Mr.  Rogers  de¬ 
scribes  the  plan  of  subduing  a  New 
England  witch-grass  sod,  and  the  pest 
is  probably  as  bad  in  New  England  as 
it  can  be  anywhere.  In  Maine  such  sod 
is  used  for  planting  potatoes,  a  practice 
not  common  in  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Mr.  Rogers  says  that  witch  grass, 


the  same  as  quack  or  couch  or  twitch,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  curses  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  agriculture,  and  yet  a  great  bless¬ 
ing,  because  when  a  tough  sod  of  this 
character  is  once  properly  prepared  it 
makes  an  ideal  place  for  potatoes.  To 
subdue  a  field  of  this  kind,  the  work  is 
begun  right  after  haying;  this  is  because 
at  that  time  the  plants  have  made  most 
of  their  Summer  growth,  and  are  in  an 
exhausted  condition.  As  soon  as  the 
hay  is  cut  the  Cutaway  harrow  is  start¬ 
ed,  and  plowing  should  not  be  done  until 
the  harrow  has  thoroughly  killed  out  the 


ough  and  intense  culture  rye  can  be 
seeded  if  desired,  but  the  main  point  is 
to  spend  the  late  Summer  and  early  Fall 
constantly  chopping  and  stirring  up  that 
old  sod,  so  as  to  drive  out  the  roots  of 
the  witch  grass  where  they  will  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  air  and  sun.  Then  as  soon  as 
the  soil  can  be  worked  in  the  Spring  the 
harrow  is  started  again  all  ways  through 
the  field,  working  as  before  as  deep 
into  the  soil  as  the  harrow  can  be  put. 
After  this  thorough  working  the  field 
is  ready  to  be  plowed  deeply,  and  then 
worked  again  with  a  Cutaway,  until  it 


KILLING  OUT  A  SOD  OF  WITCH  GRASS.  Fig.  150. 


sod.  The  disks  are  ground  as  sharp  as 
possible,  and  the  harrow  heavily  weight¬ 
ed  down,  making  it  so  heavy  if  possible 
that  three  or  four  horses  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  handle  it,  although  two  good- 
sized  ones  will  take  care  of  it  without 
the  extra  weight.  The  field  is  gone  over 
both  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  cutting 
as  deep  as  the  harrow  can  be  made  to 
work.  This  is  kept  up  at  least  once  a 
week  right  through  the  season,  or  when¬ 
ever  any  of  the  roots  show  signs  of 
sprouting.  This  work  is  kept  up  even 
through  October  if  any  green  growth 
appears  in  the  field.  After  this  thor¬ 


is  thoroughly  pulverized.  A  picture 
showing  how  this  Fall  work  is  done  is 
shown  at  Fig.  150.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
teeth  of  the  harrow  are  tearing  the  sod 
into  fragments.  In  nearly  all  cases  this 
chopping  will  pay  whenever  sod  is  to  be 
plowed  under. 

“You  say  you’re  so  good.  Why  didn’t 
you  enter  the  amateur  broad  jump?” 
“Rules  didn’t  suit  me.”  “Why  not?” 
“They  wanted  to  start  us  off  with  a 
pistol  shot,  and  I  do  my  best  jumping 
when  I  hear  an  auto  horn.” — Washing¬ 
ton  Herald. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Bucket,  Barrel,  4-Row  Potato  Sprayers^ 
Power  Orchard  Rigs,  etc. 

There’s  a  field  sprayer  for  every  need,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  all  experts  the  world’s  best  line. 


THIS  EMPIRE  KING 

leads  everything  of  its  kind.  Throws 
fine  mist  spray  with  strong  force,  no 
clogging,  strainers  are  brushed  and 
kept  clean  and  liquid  is  thoroughly 
agitated  automatically. 

Corrosion  is  impossible.  Write  for  di¬ 
rections  and  formula.  Also  catalog  on 
entire  sprayerline.  Wehavethe  sprayer 
to  meet  your  exact  wants.  Address- 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO’.. 

2  1 1th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Prevent  blight, 
destroy  Insects  which  play 
havoc  with  your  crops.  300,000  suc¬ 
cessful  gardeners  and  orchardists 
will  tell  you— use — 

Brown's  Auto  Spray 

40  styles  and  sizes.  For  6  acres  of  field 
crops,  or  1  acre  of  trees,  use  Auto  Spray 
No.  1— hand  power,  4  gal.  capacity— Auto 
Pop,  non-clogging  nozzle — all  kinds  of 
sprays  with  instant  change.  For  large 
sprayers,  Brown’s 

'  ■  Non-Clog  Atomic  Nozzle 

— the  only  nozzle  made  that  will  spray  any  solution 
for  days  without  clogging.  Adjustable  for  all  sprays. 
Write  for  Spraying  Guide  FREE. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO.,  28  lay  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


ON  FREE  TRIAL 

No  money  in  advance — no  banEc 

deposit.  Horse  and  Man  Power 
Sprayers  for  field  and  orchard,  Barrel  and 
Power  Sprayers.  High  pressure,  thorough  agi¬ 
tation.  Built  to  last,  tiuaranteed  for  6  years. 
We  pay  freight.  Extra  profitpaysforthemachlne. 
Write  today  for  our  big  free  catalog,  spraying  guide 
and  special  free  offer  to  first  in  each  locality. 

THE  H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  COMP  ANT. 

\  281  North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


FIFTY  YEARS’  UNPARALLELED  RECORD,  BOTH  IN  THE  FIELD  AND  WITH  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 

THE  MAPES  MANURES 

ABSOLUTELY  CHOICEST  OF  MATERIALS,  SEASONING,  AND  BEST  METHODS  OF  MANUFACTURE 
AVAILABILITY  WITHOUT  ACIDITY  NO  ROCK  OR  ACID  PHOSPHATES  USED 


IN  THE  FIELD 

The  record  of  The  Mapes  Manures  in  the  field  is  too  well  known  among  our  thousands  of  customers  and  friends,  and  with  us  we 
are  glad  to  say  the  terms  are  practically  interchangeable,  as  most  of  our  good  old  customers  have  become  our  friends  to  require  more  than 
a  reference  to  it. 

WITH  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 

We  are  equally  proud  of  our  Record  with  the  Stations.  There  may  at  times  have  been  an  occasional  chance  analysis  which  was 
not  quite  what  we  would  have  liked  to  have  seen,  and  not  as  we  believe  fairly  representative  of  our  goods,  but  with  the  grand  average  we 
have  no  fault  to  find. 

This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Station  methods  and  valuations  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  must  be  broadly  general  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  general  average  of  the  class  of  goods  examined,  and  can  therefore  never  be  expected  to  do  entire  justice  to  the  user  of  particularly 
choice  materials  and  unusual  methods  of  manufacture. 

From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  FERTILIZERS,  1912 : 

“MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.’S  fifteen  brands  all  fully  meet  their  guarantees,  with  the  exception  of  No.  553,  in  which  a 
deficiency  of  0.37  per  cent,  of  Potash  is  fully  offset  by  an  overrun  of  0.7  per  cent.  Nitrogen.” 

So  strong  a  statement  is  not  and  could  not  be  made  of  any  firm  which  had  an  equal  or  greater  number  of  brands. 

From  Annual  Bulletin  No.  143,  December ,  1912 ,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Inspection  of  Commercial  Fertilizers : 
(It  publishes  a  table  giving  summary  of  results  of  analysis  of  complete  fertilizers  as  compared  with  manufacturers’  guarantees). 

“MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.  Number  of  brands  analyzed,  18;  number  equal  to  guarantee  in  commercial  value,  18.’’ 

That  is,  every  one  of  The  Mapes  Brands  are  found  to  be  equal  to  their  guarantee  in  commercial  value,  and  of  no  other  company 
having  an  equal  or  a  greater  number  of  brands  can  this  be  said. 

It  publishes  another  table  bearing  on  the  Nitrogen  in  the  different  brands  analyzed.  The  Mapes  F.  &  P.  G.  Co.  show  90.26% 
as  their  percentage  Activity  of  Total  Nitrogen,  which  is  the  essential  point.  No  other  concern  having  an  equal  number  or  greater 
number  of  brands  analyzed  has  anything  like  so  high  a  percentage  Activity  of  Total  Nitrogen. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  The  Mapes  Manures  have  always  been,  and  will  always  continue  to  be,  while  under  the  same  man¬ 
agement,  far  above  the  average  of  fertilizers  offered  for  sale. 

In  speaking  of  this  management,  it  is  certainly  interesting  that  not  only  have  the  Mapescs  continued  successively  in  the  business 
lor  three  generations,  grandfather,  father  and  son,  but  the  Lanes,  who  have  been  associated  with  the  Mapeses  from  the  start,  follow  the 
same  identical  record  in  the  business,  grandfather,  father  and  son,  successively,  and  we  ask — can  our  friends  and  customers  have  a  better 
guarantee  than  this  family  management  that  everything  has  been  done  and  will  continue  to  be  done  to  make  the  Mapes  Manures  as  good 
as  the  present  knowledge  of  fertilizer  science  permits  for  the  crops  for  which  they  are  intended. 

-  SEND  FOR  OUR  PAMPHLET  - 


THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Cutting  Up. — As  we  said  last  week, 
hereafter  when  plowing  under  a  sod 
or  a  cover  crop  we  shall  try  to  use  a 
Cutaway  or  disk  harrow  before  plow¬ 
ing.  A  little  thought  will  show  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  this.  Plow  under  the  entire 
sod  and  it  lies  in  long  slices  underneath 
the  soil  in  which  the  crops  grow.  If 
you  leave  it  as  it  is  turned  under  with¬ 
out  solid  packing  this  sod  does  not  de¬ 
cay  rapidly  until  late  in  the  season.  In¬ 
stead  of  holding  water  it  admits  the  air, 
and  thus  loses  moisture,  while  it  prevents 
the  rise  of  moisture  from  below.  When 
the  surface  of  the  sod  is  chopped  up  be¬ 
fore  plowing  we  have  much  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  fine  manure  and  big 
chunks  or  long  cornstalks.  This 
chopped-up  matter  packs  closer,  does 
not  prevent  the  rise  of  moisture,  and 
will  decay  and  give  up  its  plant  food 
faster;  while  this  chopping  takes  time 
and  labor,  I  think  it  will  pay  well.  I 
also  think  that  when  coarse  manure  is 
spread  on  the  surface  it  may  well  be 
chopped  up  before  plowing  under. 

Liming. — We  expect  to  put  lime  on 
practically  all  our  plowed  land  except 
that  used  for  potatoes  and  strawberries. 
As  we  try  to  use  cover  crops  everywhere 
this  liming  becomes  a  part  of  the  plan. 
We  think  annual  application  of  smaller 
quantities  of  lime  better  for  our  purpose 
than  larger  doses  every  few  years.  This 
is  largely  for  orchard  work  with  crops 
grown  between  the  rows  of  young  trees. 
Annual  applications  of  lime  just  after 
plowing  under  the  cover  crops  seems  to 
me  our  best  practice.  In  our  case  the 
object  is  to  make  the  cover  crop  give 
up  its  plant  food  rapidly.  On  our  tough 
hills  we  must  get  a  good  growth  early 
in  the  season  before  the  drought  comes. 
During  the  moister  Fall  we  can  usually 
get  a  good  growth  of  rye,  clover  and 
turnips  or  vetch.  When  we  plow  this 
under  in  Spring  we  want  it  to  give  up 
its  plant  food  at  once,  and  the  lime  will 
force  it  to  do  so.  For  this  reason  we 
shall  use  slaked  or  burned  lime.  It  is 
quicker  in  its  action  than  ground  li/ne- 
stone.  That  is  what  we  want,  for  it 
must  be  short  stories  on  our  cold  and 
dry  hills.  1  do  not  tell  this  as  general 
advice  to  all,  but  as  what  seems  best 
suited  to  our  needs. 

Subsoiling. — By  this  is  meant  break¬ 
ing  up  the  subsoil  or  hardpan  found 
under  the  upper  soil  in  which  plants 
feed  and  drink.  A  subsoil  plow  does 
not  turn  up  a  furrow — it  follows  the 
turning  plow,  working  deep  down  like  a 
mole,  breaking  the  subsoil  without  turn¬ 
ing  it  out.  There  are  many  questions 
about  the  value  of  subsoiling  this  year, 
but  farmers  do  not  agree.  I  have  let¬ 
ters  here  from  some  who  say  it  saved 
their  farms,  while  others  claim  that  it 
ruined  their  soil.  You  see,  there  are 
some  people  who  argue  on  general  prin¬ 
ciples  without  regarding  conditions  at 
all.  I  think  much  of  our  soil  might  be 
helped  by  subsoiling,  but  I  should  hate 
to  be  the  one  to  try  it,  because  our 
ground  is  full  of  stones  and  boulders 
which  would  hold  up  or  break  any  plow. 
In  defense  of  our  stony  soil,  we  may 
claim  that  these  underground  rocks  help 
keep  the  ground  open  and  porous.  There 
are  cases,  however,  where  subsoiling 
pays.  Mr.  L.  P.  Haight  of  northern 
Michigan  is  cultivating  a  large  tract  of 
pine  barren  land.  This  soil  is  very 
sandy — it  looks  like  Florida  sand!  You 
would  say  nothing  could  grow  on  it,  yet 
Mr.  Haight  grows  rye,  head  high,  and 
corn  nearly  10  feet.  I  have  seen  peach 
trees  in  the  Florida  sand  with  eight  to 
nine  feet  of  growth  made  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  When  Mr.  Haight  started  he 
found  that  his  crops  grew  well  up  to 
the  time  of  dry  weather  and  then  faded 
away.  They  simply  burned  up.  On  dig¬ 
ging  into  the  soil  you  found  a  “hard- 
pan”  or  layer  of  tough  clayey  soil  vary¬ 
ing  from  a  few  inches  to  two  feet  or 
so  thick.  This  seemed  to  account  for 
the  trouble.  The  crops  were  trying  to 
find  food  and  drink  in  the  thin  layer 
of  surface  soil  above  this  hardpan. 
There  might  be  food  enough  there,  but 
when  the  drought  came  no  water  could 
rise  up  through  that  “hardpan,”  and  the 
crops  found  themselves  in  a  hot  frying- 
pan  and  were  dried  out.  Yet. there  was 
a  full  supply  of  moisture  beloiv  that 
hardpan  waiting  for  the  chance  to  climb 


up  to  the  rescue.  Mr.  Haight  broke  up 
this  hardpan  with  a  subsoil  plow,  and 
the  crops  at  once  improved  because  the 
moisture  was  able  to  rise  up  and  give 
them  a  drink.  I  speak  of  this  because 
we  are  usually  taught  that  the  lighter 
soils  are  not  helped  by  subsoiling.  I 
have  heard  men  argue  that  such  work¬ 
ing  would  be  the  worst  possible  thing 
for  the  sandy  soils  as  it  would  make 
them  “leach,”  yet  here  is  a  case  where 
the  opposite  effect  took  place.  It  all 
comes  down  to  the  fact  that  no  man  can 
learn  fanning  except  from  himself. 
Others  may  teach  him  agriculture,  but 
he  must  think  out  farming  for  himself. 

Concentration. — Mr.  Haight  tells  me 
another  thing  that  ought  to  make  us 
thoughtful.  One  fearful  expense  con¬ 
nected  with  farming  on  this  pine  barren 
land  is  that  of  clearing  the  stumps.  Some 
of  you  know  how  firmly  a  pine  stump 
clings  to  the  old  home.  Mr.  Haight 
uses  a  powerful  traction  engine  to  ^get 
these  old  veterans  out.  Hook  on  to  one 
and  turn  the  steam  loose  and  the  stump 
has  got  to  come  unless  the  hook  or  chain 
breaks.  Now  a  back-to-the-lander  came 
out  from  the  city  and  bought  a  “farm” 
of  this  stump  land.  He  paid  $25  an 
acre  for  land  which  the  real  estate  spec¬ 
ulator  probably  got  for  less  than  $1.25. 
This  man  toiled  all  Summer  long  with 
ax  and  grub-hoe  and  cleared  about  one 
acre  of  this  stump  land.  He  lived  on 
funds  which  he  had  left  in  a  bank.  At 
this  rate  it  will  take  him  a  lifetime  of 
the  hardest  toil  to  clear  his  farm,  while 
in  a  month  the  big  steam  engine  would 
have  every  stump  out  of  the  ground ! 
For  inside  the  boiler  of  that  engine  lies 
the  strength  of  100  men  ready  at  the 
touch  of  the  engineer.  Turn  where  we 
will  in  these  days  we  see  the  futility 
of  the  individual  trying  to  compete  with 
his  bare  hands,  at  ordinary  work,  with 
concentrated  power.  If  a  man  can  mas¬ 
ter  some  one  thing,  and  do  it  better  than 
anyone  else  he  is  above  competition  for 
the  time,  but  at  such  work  as  digging 
stumps  or  clearing  land  how  can  the 
human  ,  hand  hope  to  compete  with  the 
steam  boiler?  What  then?  The  hope  is 
in  cooperation — concentration  of  man 
power.  Instead  of  this  one  man  going 
alone  into  these  pine  barrens,  suppose 
25  or  50  pool  their  issues  and  go  to¬ 
gether.  The  steam  engine  and  the  other 
sources  of  power  would  then  be  avail¬ 
able  with  credits  and  markets  as  well. 
We  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that 
we  have  got  to  get  together. 

Questions. — The  criticism  is  sometimes 
made  that  some  of  our  questions  are 
so  simple  that  anyone  ought  to  know 
the  answer.  I  pay  little  attention  to 
such  criticism,  but  accept  all  questions 
as  fair  and  sincere.  We  are  all  wise 
in  some  things  and  like  children  in 
others.  To  be  charitable  let  us  not 
judge  the  childhood  of  others  by  the 
wisdom  of  our  own  experience. 

A  certain  man  goes  hunting:  his  dog 
chases  a  fox  by  a  farmhouse.  The  farm¬ 
er's  dog  runs  out  and  scares  the  hound 
so  he  leaves  the  track  and  goes  hack 
home.  The  fox  runs  some  distance  farther 
and  crosses  a  lot  near  some  men  returning 
from  work.  One  of  the  men,  with  the  help 
of  their  shepherd  dog,  kills  the  fox.  Who 
owns  the  fox,  the  man  who  killed  it  or 
the  man  who  owns  the  hound?  a.  s. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  never  killed  a  fox  or  chased  one,  but 
in  this  case,  if  my  dog  took  up  the 
chase  after  the  other  dog  quit,  and  I 
killed  the  fox,  I  should  claim  it.  Under 
the  circumstances  I  do  not  see  what 
rights  the  other  man  had  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  fox  after  his  dog  left  the  trail. 
There  may  be  some  sort  of  “gentleman’s 
agreement”  among  hunters  to  govern 
such  cases  which  I  do  not  understand, 
but  I  think  the  man  who  finally  dkl  the 
killing  owns  the  fox. 

Last  October  I  think  T  noticed  in  one 
of  your  papers  an  article  which  told  of 
young  men  who  were  anxious  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  put  into  practice  some  of  the 
matters  they  had  been  studying  about.  1 
have  a  farm  of  87  acres.  I  have  a  boy  of 
1(5  who  is  strong  and  willing,  but  needs 
some  one  to  show  him  what  to  do,  and 
the  best  way  to  do  it.  I  would  like  a 
man,  a  church-going  and  temperate  young 
man,  I  might  say  a  total  abstainer,  as  I 
am  a  member  of  church  and  W.  C.  T.  U. 

I  would  like  him  to  be  a  good  example  to 
the  boy  and  man.  You  mentioned  the  fact 
that  they  did  good,  in  the  families  where 
they  went,  and  I  would  like  one,  who  would 
be  such  influence  for  good  in  my  fam¬ 
ily.  e.  l.  s. 

Connecticut. 

Now  I  print  that  as  a  sample  of  what 
Is  wanted  in  many  a  farm  home.  I 
wonder  if  there  are  many  college  grad¬ 
uates  after  such  a  job.  Here  is  a  form 
of  missionary  work  without  any  brass 
band  or  flag  waving.  Tf  any  young  man 
thinks  he  would  like  to  combine  good 
farming  and  good  example  he  can  try 
for  the  place..  Don’t  all  speak  at  once, 
gentlemen — only  one  man  is  called  for. 

H.  w.  c. 
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Are  you  a 
“K-r-i-t-Farmer  ”  ? 


If  you  are  not,  we  will  send  the  K-r-i-t  out  to  your  farm 
and  show  you  why  you  should  be  a  “K-r-i-t  Farmer.” 

You  show  us  what  you  want  a  motor  car  to  do.  Show  us  your 
roads,  your  hills,  your  mud,  your  sand  and  the  cost  you  can 
afford  for  up-keep,  and  we’ll  show  you  the  car  that  can  do  it. 
It  is  the  K-r-i-t. 


Four  thousand  farmers  are  driving 
K-r-i-t-s.  We  want  to  show  you  why 
they  bought  K-r-i-t-s.  We  want  you 
to  ask  them  how  they  like  their 
K-r-i-t-s.  We’ll  put  you  in  touch  with 
them.  Write  us  for  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  K-r-i-t — farmers. 

We  know  why  they  bought  K-r-i-t-s. 
The  three  dominant  reasons  are — 
The  K-r-i-t  Motor,  the  K-r-i-t  Trans¬ 
mission,  the  K-r-i-t  Axle.  Those  are 
the  Three  Prime  Essentials  of  the 
car  that  is  Sturdy,  Reliable,  Durable 
and  Economical. 

The  K-r-i-t  has  the  ball-bearing 
tmitpowerplant;four-cylinderwater- 
cooled  motor,  cylinder  cast  enbloc 


of  the  highest  quality  grey  iron  cast¬ 
ing.  The  K-r-i-t  has  the  annular  ball¬ 
bearing  sliding -gear  transmission 
with  chome  nickel  gears. 

The  K-r-i-t  has  axle  and  springs 
made  of  Vanadium  Steel  and  steer¬ 
ing  arms  of  Chrome  Vanadium.  The 
K-r-i-t  in  every  essential  part  has 
more  durability,  more  construction 
strength,  more  power,  mere  real 
sturdiness  than  a  car  of  its  rating 
actually  needs.  But  that  is  what 
has  lifted  the  K-r-i-t  out  of  the  $1000 
class.  That  is  why  four  thousand 
farmers  are  driving  K-r-i-t-s. 

Write  us  for  the  name  of  the  near¬ 
est  K-r-i  t  dealer  and  he  will  bring 
the  K-r-i-t  to  your  farm. 

Krit  Motor  Car  Company 

1622  East  Grand  Boulevard  ^  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Wheiv  Spraying 


FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX 

SLICKER 

to  keep  you  dry. 


ROOMY 

DURABLE 

COMFORTABLE 

Reflex  Edges  make  it 
impossible  for  water  to 
get  in  at  the  front,  and 
inner  sleeves  protect  the 
wrists.  Our  ‘Standfast’ 
Pockets  will  not  rip. 

$3.00  Everywhere 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

h  not  at  your  dealer’s,  sent  pre- 
paid  on  receipt  of  p 
for  illustrated  folder, 


.  A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 

boston 

413  Tower  Canadian  Limited,  Toronto 
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Valparaiso 

Indiana 


BEFORE  DECIDING 

WHERE  TO  ATTEND  SCHOOL 

Valparaiso  University 

(Accredited) 

One  of  tlie  largest  Universities  and  Training  Schools 
in  the  United  States 

Fortieth  Year  opened  Sept.  17,  1912 

26  Departments  Excellent  Egnipmentg 
105  Instructors  80I100I  tlie  Kntire  Year 

Students  may  enter  nt  any  time  and  select  their  studies 
from  any,  or  from  inuuy  of  the  following 
DEPARTMENTS:  Preparatory,  Teachers’,  Kindergarten, 
Primary,  Education,  Manual  Training,  Scientific,  Classic, 
Higher  English,  Civil  Engineering,  German,  French,  Span¬ 
ish,  Italian,  Law,  Pharmacy,  Medical.  Dental,  Elocution  und 
Oratory,  Music,  Fine  Art,  Commercial,  Penmanship,  Phon¬ 
ography  and  Typewriting,  Review 

The  Expenses  Are  Made  So  Low 

that  any  one  can  meet  them.  General  Tuition  $1H  per 
quarter  of  12  weeks.  Hoard  and  furnished  room  $1.70  to 
$2.75  per  week. 

Spring  Term  will  epen  March  4,  1913 

r  Catalog  giving  full  particulars  mailed  free.  Address, 

H.  H.  DROWN,  President,  orO.  P.  KINSEY,  Vice-President. 


BEST  MAPLE  SYRUP  EVAPORATOR 

"M'OT  u  single  feature  of  our  Maple  Evuporator 
can  be  dispensed  with.  Simplest  and  most 
economical  way  of 
making  Maple 
Syrup.  Produces 
highest  quality 
which  brings  the 
most  money.  Made 
in  22  sizes  ror  large 
and  small  groves. 

Write  for  catalog 
and  state  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Champlain  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  O. 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

is  NOW  *n  the  Province  of 

SASKATCHEWAN 
Western  Canada 

Do  you  desire  to  got  a  Free 
Homestead  of  160  Acres  of 
that  well  known  Wheat  Land! 
The  area  Is  becoming  more  lim¬ 
ited  but  no  less  valuable. 

New  Districts  have  recently 
been  opened  up  for  settlement, 
and  Into  these  railroads  are  now 
being  built.  The  day  will  soon 
come  when  there  will  be  no  Free  Home¬ 
steading  land  left. 

—  A  Swift  Current.  Saskatchewan  farmer 
writes: — "I  came  here  on  my  homestead. 
March,  1906,  with  about  U000  worth  of 
horses  and  machinery,  and  Justt35  In  cash. 
Today  I  have  900  acres  of  wheat,  300  acres 
of  oats,  and  60  acres  of  flax."  Not  bad  for 
six  years,  but  only  an  Instance  of  what 
.  —  m ay  be  done  In  Western  Canada,  in  Manl- 
|T  toba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

*  Send  at  once  for  Literature,  Maps.  Rail¬ 
way  Kates,  etc.,  to 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD, 

301  E.  Genesee  Street, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

r  Address.  Superintendent  of  Immigration 

Ottuwa.  Out.,  t  anado 


160  PAGE  BUGGY 


Phelps  pays  the  postage.  Send  a  postal  now.  Don't  buy  any  kind  of  a  vohicle 
till  you  see  Split  Hickory  Factory  Prices  and  the  140 styles— full  and  com- 
ploto  lino  of  Harness — all  backed  by  highest  quality  erer  produced.  167,000  customers  pruvo  value. 

LET  PHELPS  SAVE  YOU  $25.00  TO  $40.00 

Iff  not  -  NO  SALE.  30  days  Free  Road  Test  2  year  guarantee 

Bo  Bure  to  get  tho  big  book — read  how  Split  Jiiokvryo  arc  mads— whj  l*  helps  makes  you  such 
big  savings  and  why  no  one  else  can  do  so  well  by  you  —  Address  postal  now  *o 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres..  The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.  Sta  2iQ  Columbus,  Ohio 
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Ruralisms 


CULTURE  OF  SWEET  PEAS 

Probably  there  is  no  flower  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  that  stands  in  as  high  favor  with 
the  masses  as  the  sweet  pea.  Its  great 
beauty,  combined  with  its  delightful  fra¬ 
grance  has  endeared  it  to  the  hearts  of 
all  flower  lovers.  By  reason  of  the  ex¬ 
tensive  hybridization  carried  on  by  vari¬ 
ous  growers  of  the  sweet  pea  during 
the  past  IS  or  20  years  it  has  been 
brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection  far 
surpassing  the  fondest  dreams  of  its 
most  ardent  admirers  of  two  decades 
ago.  With  the  old  time  sweet  pea,  ex¬ 
treme  hardiness  was  one  of  its  peculiar 
characteristics,  being  able  to  germinate 
and  grow  in  a  temperature  so  low  that 
no  other  plants  could  survive,  but  this 


THE  WALNUT  WORKERS.  Fig.  151. 

seems  to  be  all  changed  to-day.  With 
the  sweet  pea,  like  many  other  plants, 
the  more  highly  it  is  bred,  the  less  hardy 
it  seems  to  be,  and  the  more  capricious 
it  becomes. 

Every  year  numerous  complaints  are 
heard  of  failures  by  amateurs  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  flower,  all  claiming 
they  followed  the  usual  method  of  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  soil,  very  early  planting, 
etc.,  and  they  cannot  understand  why 
failure  should  result.  Rev.  W.  F. 
Hutchins,  in  his  booklet,  “Sweet  Peas 
Up  to  Date,”  published  in  1896,  says : 
We  can  hardly  reduce  to  rules  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  any  highly  developed  flower. 
Each  popular  flower  as  fast  as  it  is 
taken  out  of  nature’s  simple  realm  of 
primitive  law  and  plodding  habit,  and 
carried  up  to  the  more  queenly  realm  of 
the  hybridizer’s  art,  comes  forth  filled 
with  maiden  roguishness  in  proportion 
to  its  improved  beauty,  so  that  even  the 
skilled  culturist  cannot  tell  what  it  will 
do  next.  Our  best  rules  are  often  but 
a  piteous  appeal  to  this  coquettish  flower, 
and  that  to  behave  itself  and  settle 
down  to  sober  sense.  In  the  light  of 
the  above  truth,  is  it  any  wonder  so 
many  fail  in  their  efforts  to  get  satis¬ 
factory  results  ?  Many  growers  have 
learned  by  practical  experience  that  the 
old  method  of  planting  and  cultivation 
of  this  flower  is  no  longer  dependable; 
failures  or  partial  failures  have  become 
so  frequent  that  the  old  method  of 
trucking  and  early  planting  is  no  longer 
practiced  by  many  growers.  For  years 
it  was  the  practice  to  plant  in  manured 
trenches  prepared  either  in  the  Fall  or 
early  Spring,  not  later  than  the  twenti¬ 
eth  of  March,  and  as  much  earlier  as  it 
could  be  done,  but  experience  has  taught 
us  that  early  planting  is  in  many  in¬ 
stances  followed  by  loss  of  seed  through 
rotting.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
light-seeded  varieties.  They  are  seem¬ 
ingly  unable  to  survive  the  cold  and 
dampness  of  early  Spring. 

After  repeated  disappointments,  I 
abandoned  the  trenching  method  and 
early  planting.  I  now  prepare  the  soil 
in  the  same  manner  as  I  would  for  any 
garden  crop,  manuring  the  ground  heav¬ 
ily  with  rotted  manure,  spading  it  m  as 
deeply  as  possible  with  a  spading  fork. 
About  the  tenth  of  April  the  planting  is 
done.  I  usually  plant  in  double  rows 
one  foot  apart  and  four  feet  apart  be¬ 
tween  each  double  row,  shallow  trenches 
about  two  inches  deep  are  opened  with 
the  hand  plow  or  hoe,  the  seed  are  scat¬ 
tered  rather  thickly  in  the  trenches,  after 
which  they  are  covered  about  one  inch 
deep.  The  soil  is  then  firmly  trodden 
down  with  the  feet  over  and  on  each 
side  of  them.  My  soil  being  a  sandy 
loam,  it  is  trodden  as  firm  as  it  can  be 
made  with  the  feet.  Loose  soil  is  then 


raked  in  until  completely  leveled;  noth¬ 
ing  more  is  done  until  the  young  plants 
are  about  ready  to  break  through' the 
surface,  when  the  rows  are  raked  over 
lightly  with  a  steel  raker.  This  raking 
breaks  the  crust  on  top  of  the  soil,  per¬ 
mitting  the  young  plants  to  get  their 
heads  above  ground  without  any  resist¬ 
ance.  Cultivation  consists  in  keeping 
them  free  from  weeds,  and  superficial 
looseninig  of  the  soil  on  each  side  and 
between  the  rows.  This  method  of 
planting  and  cultivation  has  been  very 
successful  with  me  for  several  years 
past.  In  conclusion,  will  say  to  all  who 
have  met  with  disappointment  or  failure 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  sweet  pea,  give 
this  mi  ‘‘hod  of  cultivation  a  trial,  and 
you  wF  ^robably  succeed.  K. 


Pnpagating  Dahlias. 

J.  H.  Piti'adehhda,  Pa. — I  have  quite 
a  lot  ol  fully  developed  Dahlia  roots  I 
desir?  to  plant  io  three-inch  pots  to  get 
an  early  start,  if  when  the  sprouts  are 
noticeable  I  divide  the  tubers,  can  I  cut  the 
tuber  off  an  inch  or  inch  and  one-half  back 
of  the  sprout  and  insert  it  in  the  soil  in 
the  pot,  ant.  will  it  grow?  What  I  bought 
last  Spring — pot-grown  plants — looked  as 
though  they  hud  been  cut  in  small  pieces, 
taking  care  to  have  an  eye  developing. 

Ans. — The  “eyes”  of  Dahlia  roots  are 
not  on  the  tubers,  but  on  the  crown  to 
which  the  tubers  are  attached,  so  if  you 
cut  off  a  part  of  the  tuber  away  from 
the  crown  it  will  not  sprout.  The  clumps 
of  roots  are  divided  into  convenient  size 
for  commercial  use,  care  being  taken 
that  there  is  an  eye  with  each  division. 
Florists  propagate  quite  largely  from 
cuttings,  but  this  is  troublesome  to  an 
amateur.  We  do  not  approve  of  divid¬ 
ing  the  clump  too  small ;  we  like  to  plant 
a  good  bunch  of  roots,  and  be  sure  of 
robust  growth  from  the  start. 


A  Walnut  Crop. — A  Virginia  reader 
sends  the  picture  shown  at  Fig.  151. 
There  was  a  good  crop  of  walnuts  in  I 
that  section  and  arrangements  were 
made  with  the  human  outfit  shown  in 
the  picture  to  pick  the  crop  on  shares. 
Here  they  are  lined  up  for  the  division. 
The  nut  crop  is  coming  more  and  more 
to  be  recognized  at  its  true  value.  Grow¬ 
ing  meat  on  trees  will  surely  be  the 
job  of  the  future. 


Better  Fruit 


SPRAY  WITH  PYROX 

NO  WORMS.  Pyrox  kills 
all  leaf-eating  insects,  codling 
moth,  canker  worm  and  kin¬ 
dred  pests. 

NO  SPOTS.  Pyrox  pre¬ 
vents  or  destroys  fungous 
growths,  scab,  blight,  rot,  etc., 
thus  producing  beautiful, 

PRIZE  QUALITY  fruit. 

Leading  fruit  growers  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  like  Hardy  of  N.  H., 
Repp  Bros.,  also  Barclay,  of 
N.  J.,  Tyson  of  Penn.,  have 
used  Pyrox  for  years.  You 
know  their  record.  Pyrox  is 
THE  ONE  BEST  spray; 
smooth,  creamy,  free  from 
lumps,  mixes  easily  in  cold 
water,  doesn’t  clog  the  nozzles. 
It  sticks  to  foliage  even  through 
heavy  rains,  remaining  effect¬ 
ive  for  months,  thus  saving 
expense  of  respraying.  All 
ready  to  use  by  adding  water. 

GOOD  FOR  ALL  FRUITS 
AND  VEGETABLES 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 
ON  SPRAYING  with  prices, 
etc.  Also  see  if  your  dealer 
has  Pyrox  on  hand.  Wise 
growers  are  ordering  early. 

Bowker  Insecticide  Co. 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 

We  alto  (hip  from  Baltimore  and  Cincinnati. 


As  a  result  of  spraying,  old  abandoned  orchards  have 
been  made  to  produce  remarkable  yields  of  perfect  fruit. 
The  percentage  of  sound  fruit  has  been  as  high  as  98.4  per 
cent,  for  which  the  highest  prices  have  been  obtained  in  a 
ready  market. 


MYERS  SPRAY  PUMPS 


Nozzles  and  Accessories 

Will  protect  the  young  and  rejuvenate  your  old  trees.  They 
are  also  indispensable  for  spraying  vegetables,  rose  bushes, 
whitewashing,  etc. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them  to  you  or  send  to  us 
for  our  catalogue. 

F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO. 

135  Orange  Street,  ASHLAND,  OHIO 
ASHLAND  PUMP  AND  HAY  TOOL  WORKS 
Manufacturers  ef  Pumps — All  kinds,  Hay  Unleading  Teels, 
Door  Hangers.  Etc. 


TAKEOFFYOUBHATTO 


XJsed  with  bucket,  knapsack  or  barrel 

Here  is  a  pump  that  will  spray  your  tallest  fruit  trees  from 
the  ground  in  half  the  time  required  by  others.  Will  white- 
*4  wash  your  chicken  coop,  spray  cattle  'dip”  and  with 
l  knapsack  attachment,  spray  a  field  of  potatoes  as  fast  as 
q  a  man  can  walk. 

{  'imple,  easy  working.  Nothing  to  get  out 
,  of  order.  Made  of  brass  throughout. 

*.  Warranted  5  Years.  Price  $4.  - 

1*  (West  of  Denver  $5.)  Express 
paid.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

The  only  practical  low  priced  sprayer  — •*’  • '  *BW|  I'.*. 

[for  orchard, garden, field  or  vineyard. 

Send  no  money  now  bat  write  y  -T  'IVt&P 


today  for  Special  Offer  and 
Catalogue. 

The  Standard  Stamping  Co. 

94ti  Main  St.,  Marysville,  O. 


THE  STANDARD  SPRAY  PUMP 

i&iiiU  HIGH  POWER-LOW  COST  $4?-^ 


LOOK  FOR 


THE  NAME 


S PRAY  RIGHT  WITH  7ti£Kew-WacS 


St.  Remy,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:- 

I  sprayed  a  thousand  trees  with  the  “New- 
Way”  and  also  helped  the  neighbors.  We 
would  not  think  of  getting  along  without 
our  “New-Way”  and  I  consider  it  the  most 
practical  outfit  for  a  progressive  farmer  to 
purchase.  Yours  truly, 

W.  L.  WAY. 


Write  for  Catalogue 
No.  5 


WmtWaV HamCoMPUtf 

Lajcumq.  Mioeicjue.  US. A. 


Spray  for  Blight 

It  cannot  be  cured  but  can  be  prevented  easily 
and  at  little  cost, if  sprayed  in  time  and  in  the  right 
way.  Spraying  increases  the  yield  enough  to  pay. 

Traction 
Sprayers 

are  built  for  this  purpose.  4  or  6  rows.  55  or  too  gallon, 
•wood  or  steel  tanks,  single  or  double  acting  pumps  with 
least  slippage,  wind  shift  adjustment,  nozzle  strainers, 
for  one  or  two  horses.  Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and 
write  us  for  new  Free  booklet. 

Farm,  Garden  end  fj  BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 
Orchard  Tools.  Box  1029  Grenlochi  N  j. 


WON  ME 


Steel,  Wood  and  Lawn  ^  Rollers 

Nothing  to  Equal  Them 

1 -Horse  Cultivators, 

Mowers,  Rakes.Ted-  5 
ders,  1  to  20  H.  P. 

Gasoline  Engines, 

Feed  Cutters  with 
Crushers  and  Shred¬ 
ders,  Handand  Power 
Shelters,  Ideal  Separators  (100 
tolOOObu.).  WoodSaws.  Send  for  catalog, 
MESSINGERMFG.CO.,Tatamy.Pa.,BoxS 


ORIGINAL 

SPRAY  TANK 
FILLER 


Let  your  Power  Spray¬ 
er  do  the  work. 

Weighs  5  lbs.  Fills 
Tank  in  Six  Minutes. 

Hot  Lime,  Sulphur,  etc. 
for  any  Power  Sprayer. 

Price  complete,  both 
hose,  $15.00 

SPECIAL  PRICE  TO 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

CELEBRATED  “IRIEJiD”  POWER  SPRAYERS 


CIRCULAR  FREE 

’FRIEND”  USERS 


airt  >,Anr  you  want  a  cheap 
NO  MORE  and  safe  method  for 

RABBITS  keeping  ^RABBITS 


and  hUKhKSoutot  «~h\| 
your  orchard, paint  your  trees  with  “  Sul- 
focide”  the  new  concentrated  sulphur 
compound.  Easy  to  prepare  and  apply. 

One  application  lasts  one  year.  “Sul- 
FociDE”solves  the  rabbit  problem.  Write 
today  for  booklet, “Sulfocide, Sure  pro. 
tection  from  rabbi’s  and  borers.”  Ad¬ 
dress  B.G.  Pratt  Co. ,50  Church  St.,N.Y. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 


creases  the  value.  Acres  cf 


~  —  :  VilCitOCO  MIC  ViUUC.  ALIC  O  V  DWC»U1|/J  A»UU  ICtliUlllt 

1  |y  1  J ackaon’a  Hound  I>raln  Tile  meets  every  requirement. 
— C-jiJ  Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Prick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Ride 
for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACK.30N,  89  T1 


Earliest  and  easiest  worked. 
Carries  off  surplus  water: 
admits  air  to  the  soil.  In- 
swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 

requirement.  W e  also  make  Sewer 
"  de  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Write 
Third  Ave..  Albany. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  bo 
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when  writing  the  advertiser. 


When  I  read  you  had  bought  the  old  Chelsea  Methodist 
Church  a  flood  of  recollections  came  up  before  me,  and 
my  mind  went  back  to  T>1,  when  I  played  ball,  shot  mar¬ 
bles,  played  “red  lion,”  “I  spy,”  and  “fox  and  geese"  in 
front  of  the  old  church,  and  often  had  a  scrap  with  the 
“10th  Avenue  gang,”  who  annoyed  us  by  breaking  up  our 
games,  stealing  our  marbles,  etc.  F.  M.  goman. 

We  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  many  more  “scraps” 
in  the  future.  The  “gangs”  are  not  all  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  They  are  still  trying  to  break  up  the  farmer’s 
games  and  steal  his  marbles — and  dollars.  We  have 
a  notion  that  this  old  church  will  be  a  fine  place  in 
which  to  organize  a  few  scraps  with  the  gang,  which 
will  help  send  them  to  the  scrap  heap. 

* 

The  long  trouble  over  nursery  trees  that  do  not  fit 
into  the  label  has  come  to  a  head  in  New  York 
through  the  Vert  bill  now  before  the  New  York 
Legislature.  The  original  bill  required  nurserymen 
to -label  each  tree  and  it  provided  damages  of  $5  for 
each  tree  which  proved  untrue  to  label.  At  a  con¬ 
ference  attended  by  both  nurserymen  and  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  it  was  found  that  neither  side  was  satisfied  with 
this  bill.  The  better  class  of  nurserymen  must  feel 
that  some  fair  regulation  must  be  provided  to  protect 
them  from  the  fakes  and  snides.  Some  well-known 
fruit  growers  stated  that  the  bill  under  discussion  was 
not  entirely  fair.  As  a  result  of  this  a  committee 
representing  both  sides  was  appointed  to  prepare  a 
new  bill.  As  we  write  this  new  hill  has  not  been 
offered,  but  we  understand  that  the  seller  must  label 
each  tree  or  each  bundle  of  trees  of  the  same  kind. 
If  several  varieties  are  in  one  bundle  they  must  all 
be  labeled.  The  sale  contract  must  state  in  what 
county  the  trees  were  grown.  An  action  for  damages 
must  be  begun  within  three  years  from  September 
of  the  year  in  which  trees  first  bear  fruit.  It  will  be  a 
tough  problem  to  make  a  reasonable  law  of  this  sort, 
though  it  is  greatly  needed.  In  the  case  of  apple 
trees  the  planter  must  usuall3T  wait  six  years  or  more 
to  be  sure  his  trees  are  wrong,  and  he  must  keep 
the  identified  labels  and  prove  that  the  misfits  are 
the  identical  trees  he  bought.  This  might  be  easy 
with  the  large  planter,  but  the  smaller  man  with  a 
mixed  orchard  must  be  very  careful  of  his  records 
if  he  expects  to  prove  his  case. 

* 

Some  of  our  readers  may  think  we  do  not  mean 
business  when  we  promise  to  post  the  names  of  New 
York  legislators  who  refuse  to  vote  for  the  com¬ 
mission  man’s  bill.  Well,  here  is  the  first  name : 
THOMAS  B.  CAUGHLAN  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Caughlan  lives  in  New  York  City  and  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  on  affairs  of  cities.  One  of 
our  readers  in  this  city  wrote  Mr.  Caughlan  a  strong 
letter  asking  where  he  stood.  Here  is  an  extract 
from  Mr.  Caughlan’s  reply: — 

I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  after  an  experience  of 
30  years  buying  products  from  commission  merchants  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  the 
farmers  were  as  just  and  honest  as  I  have  found  the 
commission  merchants,  the  high  cost  of  living,  which 

now  prevails,  would  be  considerably  reduced . 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  Roosevelt-Cole  Bill  will  not 
pass  the  Legislature  this  year  or  any  other  year. 

Mr.  Caughlan  got  a  broadside  in  reply  which  has 
silenced  him.  Here  is  part  of  it: — 

Just  what — and  I  ask  it  in  all  sincerity — are  your 
real  reasons  for  opposing  this  hill?  Tell  me  why  a  com¬ 
mission  man  should  not  let  the  producer  know  to  whom 
,  he  sells  the  produce  and  at  what  price? 

No  reply  from  Mr.  Caughlan.  Perhaps  we  can 
substitute  for  him.  He  buys  from  commission  men 
and  sells  again.  What  does  he  want  of  a  law  which 
might  show  that  he  bought  goods  for  35  cents  and 
sold  them  for  a  dollar?  There  may  not  be  many 
farmers  in  Mr.  Caughlan’s  district,  but  his  name  goes 
into  our  list  as  No.  I.  Probably  Mr.  Caughlan  never 
sat  down  on  adhesive  printers’  ink  before.  If  so, 
we  guarantee  him  a  new  experience. 


The  New  York  fire  horse  is  to  be  fired.  Orders 
have  been  issued  that  no  more  horses  for  the  Fire 
Department  will  be  bought.  Those  now  in  service  will 
be  worked  off  as  fast  as  possible.  The  automobile 
truck  takes  its  place.  This  truck  gets  under  way  in¬ 
stantly  at  the  fire  alarm,  runs  at  the  rate  of  40  miles 
an  hour  and  sets  the  pump  at  work  regardless  of 
steam  or  boiler.  Here  we  have  another  development 
of  power  which  throws  the  horse  out  of  a  job.  Yet 
prices  for  good  horses  are  higher  than  ever.  If  you 
do  not  believe  it,  try  to  buy  a  good  farm  team.  There 
will  still  continue  to  be  a  demand  for  good  horses, 
and  our  Eastern  farms  should  produce  them. 

* 

The  “agricultural  expert”  is  a  much  discussed  in¬ 
dividual  just  now.  We  are  to  have  him  in  counties 
or  districts  or  townships,  financed  and  backed  in  all 
sorts  of  ways.  They  are  going  at  it  in  Connecticut 
in  a  way  that  will  get  results.  The  Connecticut  State 
Agricultural  Society  has  secured  the  services  of  Mr. 
H.  O.  Daniels  for  expert  service.  Mr.  Daniels  is  known 
as  a  good  farmer  and  dairyman.  He  knows  how  to 
run  a  New  England  farm,  he  knows  how  to  talk,  and, 
what  is  better,  he  knows  enough  of  human  nature  to 
make  the  advice  fit  the  farmer.  He  has  been  engaged 
by  the  year  and  there  will  be  no  charge  for  his  serv¬ 
ices.  He  will  not  attempt  to  volunteer  advice  or  tell 
people  what  they  ought  to  do,  but  when  any  Connecti¬ 
cut  farmer  asks  for  help  Mr.  Daniels  will  give  him 
what  he  can  out  of  years  of  sound  experience.  This 
is  first-rate  work  and  we  hope  the  farmers  of  Con¬ 
necticut  will  help  make  it  successful.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  dictate  to  them,  but  a  square-toed  effort  to 
give  them  farm  advice  which  will  rank  with  the 
opinions  of  a  great  lawyer  if  they  were  in  legal 
difficulties. 

* 

The  discussion  of  “stone  meal”  fertilizer  on  page 
461  brings  up  an  old  problem.  Here  is  a  rock  contain¬ 
ing  a  small  amount  of  potash  crushed  to 'a  meal  and 
offered  for  sale.  The  price  is  $20  per  ton,  but  the 
chemists  value  it  at  $4  or  less,  judged  by  the  stand¬ 
ards  so  long  employed  in  valuing  fertilizers.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  our  chemists  are  all  wrong  and  have 
been  working  on  a  false  basis  for  years,  hut  a  vast 
business  has  been  built  up  on  these  standards  and  a 
good  share  of  our  people  are  fed  and  clothed  through 
the  fertilizers  used  on  food  and  cotton  crops.  Further 
than  this,  history  shows  that  as  soils  grow  older  in 
use  the  workers  invariably  come  to  the  use  of  avail¬ 
able  plant  food.  We  long  ago  recognized  the  futility 
of  arguing  with  the  enthusiasts  who  come  forward 
with  these  new  notions.  You  can  have  no  basis  for 
argument  with  them,  for  they  are  prepared  to  sweep 
aside  at  one  blow  all  the  conclusions  which  honest  and 
patient  men  have  reached  through  long  years  of 
study.  Give  them  the  arguments  which  successful 
farmers  have  found  true  and  sound,  and  it  is  easy 
for  a  man  with  some  new  theory  to  accuse  oAr  scien¬ 
tific  men  of  ignorance  or  "grafting.”  It  is  a  very 
plausible  argument  to  challenge  a  doubter  to  try  a 
ton  or  more  of  the  new  material  at  $20  or  more  for 
stuff  which  the  chemists  value  at  a  quarter  of  that 
sum.  With  a  few  hundred  experiments  of  that  sort  a 
profitable  business  would  be  developed.  We  stick  to 
old-fashioned  ways,  and  advise  our  readers  not  to 
buy  “unavailable”  plant  food. 

* 

We  see  less  this  season  than  ever  before  in  the 
schemes  for  booming  “unit”  or  stock  propositions  in 
fruit  culture.  We  think  there  are  less  of  them  afloat 
and  it  is  a  good  thing.  Here  is  a  report  from  one 
of  these  schemes  which  has  been  highly  blown  and 
colored : 

The  stumps  are  not  taken  out,  and  if  one  is  where  an 
apple  tree  should  be  planted  the  tree  is  set  at  one  side 
of  the  stump  two  or  three  feet  out  of  line.  Very  steep 
hillsides  are  being  planted,  some  of  these  are  so  steep 
that  when  being  planted  a  team  could  not  be  safely  driven 
over  them  to  distribute  trees,  so  men  carried  the  trees  over 
the  steepest  places.  Frost  traps  or  pockets  are  planted 
regardless  of  their  unsuitableness  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
newly  cleared  ground,  holes  are  dug  and  trees  planted,  but 
in  most  clearings  no  cultivation  was  given,  a  little  hoeing 
was  done  and  the  trees  grew  about  three  inches  in  19f2. 
The  planted  clearings  are  covered  with  underbrush  and  one 
must  look  for  apple  trees  to  find  them.  The  underbrush 
problem  is  a  tough  one  up  there. 

To  be  charitable  we  think  some  of  the  persons  who 
went  into  these  schemes  did  not  intend  to  deceive 
their  friends.  They  were  over  sanguine  and  were  led 
on  by  shrewder  men.  The  end  is  sure.  And  even  if 
these  orchards  were  carried  through  to  fruiting,  what 
is  there  in  the  present  outlook  to  justify  the  belief 
that  these  small  blocks  of  fruit  could  be  made  profit¬ 
able?  Let  a  man  consider  such  a  proposition  reason¬ 
ably  and  he  cannot  fail  to  be  convinced  that  only  the 
personally  conducted  orchard,  well  located,  has  any 
show  for  the  future. 


March  20, 

Last  week  Julian  Hawthorne,  Dr.  W.  J.  Morton 
and  Albert  Freeman  were  sentenced  to  Atlanta  prison 
for  defrauding  the  public  in  selling  worthless  mining 
stock.  Hawthorne  is  a  son  of  the  great  novelist,  Dr. 
Morton  is  the  son  of  the  man  who  first  made  use  of 
ether  as  an  anesthetic.  These  men  promoted  Canadian 
mining  stocks.  Hawthorne,  who  is  a  novelist,  wrote 
glowing  circulars  which  were  the  best  samples  of 
literary  “guff.”  The  stock  was  largely  sold  to  people 
of  scant  means — ’Widows,  teachers  and  army  officers — 
just  the  class  of  people  likely  to  be  attracted  by  Haw¬ 
thorne  and  Morton,  yet  least  able  to  lose  their  savings. 
These  promoters  actually  sold  $600,000  worth  of  the 
stock  and  used ’only  $176,000  in  developing  their  mines. 
It  was  a  mean,  hateful  swindle  in  which  men  of  sup¬ 
posed  character  sold  their  reputation  and  dragged 
honorable  names  in  the  dirt.  It  is  reported  that  Dr. 
Morton,  while  waiting  to  be  taken  to  prison,  made 
this  singular  remark : 

“The  American  nation  allowed  my  father  to  die  penni¬ 
less  at  the  age  of  48  and  I  had  to  take  care  of  life  family. 
They  took  from  my  father  the  gift  of  the  discovery  of 
ether ;  they  fought  the  Civil  War  on  ether  and  they  gave 
my  father  nothing.  If  every  man,  woman  and  child  who 
lias  been  and  is  being  saved  from  pain  through  ether  were 
to  give  us  our  due  the  Mortou  family  would  be  the  richest 
in  the  world.” 

Suppose  we  grant  the  truth  of  all  this— what  has 
it  to  do  with  the  robbery  of  confiding  people?  Haw¬ 
thorne  certainly  did  his  best  to  administer  literary  ether 
to  a  share  of  the  American  people  so  that  they  would 
not  feel  the  pain  of  having  their  life’s  savings  pulled 
out  by  the  roots !  Far  better  for  the  Morton  family,  or 
any  other  family,  to  cherish  the  glory  of  their  ancestor 
in  honorable  poverty  than  to  use  the  alleged  injustice 
to  him  as  an  excuse  for  genteel  robbery.  When  men 
of  this  sort  are  sent  into  a  prison  to  have  their  just 
deserts  fitted  to  them  the  common  people  may  feel 
more  hopeful. 

* 

“For  the  Lord's  Sake  Pass  the  Bill!” 

No,  this  was  not  the  fervent  prayer  of  some  states¬ 
man  or  inspired  advocate  pleading  for  some  world¬ 
shaking  piece  of  legislation.  It  was  the  heartfelt  and 
earnest  remark  of  Hon.  A.  E.  Smith,  leader  of  the 
New  \  ork  Assembly.  He  referred  to  the  famous 
commission  man’s  bill.  But  why  has  this  influential 
gentleman  come  over  upon  the  Lord’s  side  with  a 
rush?  Is  he  a  farmer  who  has  seen  his  dollar  bill 
fade  away  to  35  cents?  No;  hut  he  knows  what  it  is 
to  he  a  well-cultivated  crop  with  several  thousand 
sharp  hoes  cutting  the  weeds  out  of  his  mind.  The 
farmers  have  stuck  postage  stamps  on  Mr.  Smith's 
back  until  he  can  hardly  get  his  coat  on.  So  many 
pen  points  have  been  put  into  him  that  Mr.  Smith 
begins  to  feel  like  a  tattooed  man.  The  letters  have 
come  into  Albany  like  a  blizzard.  There  has  never 
been  anything  like  it,  and  it  is  an  eye-opener  to  many 
a  tough  old  politician  who  never  before  knew  the 
biting  power  of  a  postage  stamp.  You  see  it  is  a 
fact  that  for  50  years  or  more  the  politicians  have 
been  disposed  to  say  nice  and  perfunctory  things  about 
farmers  before  election.  When  they  once  get  in  the 
dear  old  ’farmer  can  get  what  lie  can  dig  out  with 
a  pickax — and  no  more.  The  fanners  have  usually 
lent  their  pickaxes  to  a  lot  of  politicians  and  cannot 
dig.  This  year  it  is  different.  The  politicians  sud¬ 
denly  find  that  "the  farmers  have  sternly  taken  them 
right  at  their  word.  “For  the  Lord’s  sake  pass  the 
bill!”  These  seven  fateful  words  tell  the  story  of 
an  infant  revolution  that  has  come  to  life  in  New 
York  State.  Keep  right  at  them,  gentlemen.  The 
work  you  are  doing  is  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord.  Stay 
right  by  them  on  this  commission  man’s  bill  and  make 
them  give  it  a  full  set  of  teeth.  Every  letter  you 
write  now  is  a  new  brick  in  the  platform.  Tell  your 
member  of  the  Legislature  for  us  that  if  he  votes 
against  this  commission  man’s  bill  we  will  post  him 
and  his  record  and  fight  him  to  the  end  of  the  chap¬ 
ter  whenever  he  comes  up  for  any  public  office.  We 
do  not  care  who  the  man  is.  We  do  not  say  this  with 
any  vindictive  or  boastful  spirit.  This  bill  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  thing  for  our  farmers.  He  who  gets  in  its  way 
must  expect  to  get  hurt. 


BREVITIES. 

A  good  swarm  of  bees  will  help  you  sting  the  sugar 
trust. 

Some  at  least  of  the  high  cost  of  living  is  due  to  low- 
down  practices. 

The  “new  administration”  cannot  do  you  half  as  much 
injury  as  no  garden  this  year. 

An  English  farmer  recently  brought  suit  against  a  local 
district  council  to  recover  damages  for  the  pollution  <>l  a 
stream  running  through  his  farm.  The  stream  was  con 
taminated  by  matter  flowing  from  the  council's  sewage 
farm,  causing,  it  was  said,  sickness  and  death  among  cat¬ 
tle.  One  distinguished  expert  testified  that  sewage  pollu¬ 
tion  of  water  was  injurious  to  cattle,  another  that  it  was 
not,  but  the  jury  gave  the  farmer  a  verdict  assessing  dam¬ 
ages  at  £341  and  12  shillings. 
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TEETH  IN  THE  COMMISSION  MAN’S  BILL. 

Fix  It  So  It  Will  Bite. 

The  people  at  last  understand  that 
fraud  in  the  commission  trade  is  large¬ 
ly  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing.  The  legislators  at  Albany  have 
been  impressed  with  the  demand  from 
both  producers  and  consumers  for  the 
Roosevelt-Cole  bill,  and  ex-Senator 
Travis  and  his  commission  merchant 
interests,  realizing  that  the  bill  is  going 
through,  are  now  busying  themselves 
to  strip  it  of  as  much  of  its  merits 
as  they  can  induce  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  to  eliminate.  The  pretense  now 
made  that  commission  interests  would 
accept  a  reasonable  bill  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  they  fight  every  provision 
in  the  present  bill  that  would  be  of  any 
value  whatever.  They  are  willing  to 
accept  a  bill  that  could  not  be  enforced 
against  dishonest  commission  men,  and 
that  would  leave  the  abuses  uncor¬ 
rected  as  before.  Ex-Senator  Travis 
is  the  accredited  spokesman  of  the 
commission  interests  generally,  and  he 
is  using  his  most  persuasive  eloquence, 
and  his  most  alluring  and  plausible 
arguments,  to  strip  the  bill  of  the  only 
features  that  would  make  a  bill  worth 
anything  in  the  regulation  of  dishonest 
commission  men. 

One  provision  that  Mr.  Travis  in¬ 
sists  upon  is  that  every  complaint  made 
by  a  shipper  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  must  be  certified  to  under 
oath  before  the  Commissioner  can  act 
upon  it.  The  shipper  may  get  a  return 
for  four  cents  a  dozen  less  than  the 
market  price  for  a  crate  of  eggs.  The 
pilfering  would  be  $1.20,  but  before 
the  shipper  could  make  any  effectivt 
complaint  he  would  have  to  make  out 
a  legal  paper,  hunt  up  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  pay  a  fee,  before  he  could 
ask  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
to  consider  his  complaint.  There 
could  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  a 
sworn  complaint  before  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  would  proceed 
with  a  legal  examination  of  the  com¬ 
mission  merchant  under  oath,  but  there 
is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the  Com¬ 
missioner  and  his  agents  should  not 
make  inquiry  and  investigation  of  the 
transaction  on  the  complaint  of  the 
shipper. 

Another  essential  feature  of  the  bill 
that  Mr.  Travis  wants  to  strike  out 
is  the  provision  that  the  commission 
merchant  must  keep  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  purchaset-  of  the  produce 
on  his  books  subject  to  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  commission  merchant  is  an 
agent  of  the  shipper  and  unde^  com¬ 
mon  law  would  be  obliged  to  keep  this 
record  now.  Why  should  not  an 
agent  be  obliged  to  give  his  shipper  a 
full,  true  and  honest  account  of  the 
transaction  performed  on  behalf  of 
the  shipper?  It  can  do  the  commis¬ 
sion  merchant  no  harm  to  give  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  the  name 
and  address  of  his  buyer  when  a  com¬ 
plaint  has  been  made  about  the  justice 
of  the  transaction.  It  would  seem  that 
the  commission  merchant,  if  doing  an 
honest  business,  would  keep  this  in¬ 
formation  for  his  own  protection, 
especially  in  cases  where  goods  seem 
to  have  been  damaged  in  transit  or  not 
up  to  the  grade  claimed  by  the  shipper. 
The  fact  that  such  information  is  not 
kept,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Travis  and 
the  commission  interests  are  fighting 
the  keeping  of  this  record,  would  in 
itself  justify  a  suspicion  that  the  true 
prices  were  not  returned  to  the  ship¬ 
per. 

We,  however,  do  not  have  to  rest 
this  assertion  on  any  suspicions.  We 
have  abundant  proofs  that  the  true  re¬ 
turns  are  not  made  to  the  shipper.  A 
reporter  of  the  New  York  World  has 
been  investigating  market  conditions 
for  some  time,  and  a  liberal  part  of 
his  investigation  has  been  pursued  on 
information  furnished  by  The  R.  N.-Y. 
On  February  11  the  World  reporter 
went  into  the  commission  market  and 
bought  eggs  that  had  been  shipped  by 
Mr.  Fred  W.  Dean,  New  Milford,  Pa., 
to.  the  S.  Blick  Company,  produce  com¬ 
mission  merchants,  at  346  Greenwich 
street,  New  York.  He  paid  25  cents 
a  dozen  for  a  crate  containing  30  dozen 
and  got  a  receipt  for  it.  He  then  had 
Mr.  Dean  send  him  the  returns  which 
he  received  from  the  Blick  Company 
for  this  particular  shipment  of  eggs, 
which  by  a  previous  understanding  had 
been  carefully  marked  so  that  there 
could  be  no  error.  The  account  sales 
rendered  by  the  Blick  Company  to  Mr. 
Dean  on  the  same  date,  was  for  21 
cents  per  dozen. 

Under  the  same  arrangements  ship¬ 
ments  had  bf'en  sent  to  J.  P.  Satier  & 
Company,  293  Washington  street,  New 


York.  These  eggs  were  sold  for  33 
cents  a  dozen  to  the  World  reporter 
and  the  returns  made  for  30  cents.  A 
second  shipment  was  sold  for  28  cents 
per  dozen  and  returns  made  for  26 
cents.  The  third  purchase  was  made, 
but  the  salesman  expressed  some  sus¬ 
picion  of  the  World  egg  buyer,  and  in 
that  case  the  correct  report  was  made. 
Solomon  Adolph  of  26  Harrison 
street,  was  also  arrested  on  similar 
complaints  and  held  in  $1,000  bail  on 
an  indictment  charging  petty  larceny. 
These  facts  were  presented  before  the 
Grand  Jury  and  an  indictment  was 
promptly  returned  against  Samuel 
Blick  and  Joseph  P.  Sauer.  The  .re¬ 
porter  gives  a  very  detailed  account 
of  his  experience  and  sums  it  up  with 
the  information  that  he  found  this 
condition  was  not  confined  to  a  few 
individual  cases  but  to  a  system,  which 
pervades  the  commission  business.  The 
commission  men  first  refused  to  give 
him  a  receipt  in  his  own  name.  It 
was  receipted  cash.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  shipper  was  removed 
from  the  cases,  so  that  the  buyer 
would  be  unable  to  learn  in  ordinary 
cases  what  had  been  returned  for 
eggs.  In  the  investigation  of  the  case 
a  representative  ,of  the  commission 
merchants’  organization  asserted  that 
the  Association  would  help  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  prosecute  a  case  of 
fraud,  but  when  asked  if  he  would 
prosecute  one  of  his  own  members  he 
evaded  by  saying  that  none  of  his 
members  were  dishonest.  Mr.  Sauer, 
who  was  indicted  on  the  reporter’s  evi¬ 
dence.  is  a  member  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  these  ex¬ 
posures  to  men  familiar  with  the  pro¬ 
duce  commission  business  in  New  York 
City.  Commission  men  make  no  bones 
about  admitting  that  they  do  not  re¬ 
turn  the  selling  price  to  the  shipper,  if 
the  goods  sell  for  a  price  which  they 
call  above  the  market,  and  they  are 
the  judges  of  the  market  prices.  Any¬ 
one  can  see  the  opportunity  for  rob¬ 
bery  in  this  plan  of  selling.  Once 
establish  the  right  to  return  in  any 
circumstance  a  less  price  than  the 
buyer  pays  a  commission  merchant  and 
the  whole  thing  is  left  to  the  consci¬ 
ence  or  avarice  of  the  merchant.  And 
that  is  where  it  all  rests  now.  The 
shipper  is  helpless,  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  equally  helpless.  The  specu¬ 
lators  control  the  supply,  and  dictate 
prices  to  the  consumer.  After  fighting 
the  battle  practically  alone  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
welcomes  such  efficient  work  as  the 
World  is  doing.  It  is  especially  valu¬ 
able  because  it  brings  the  high  cost  of 
living  directly  home  to  the  city  peo¬ 
ple  who  can  be  reached  only  through 
a  city  daily  paper. 

With  such  a  public  record  Mr. 
Travis  and  his  associates  yet  maintain 
assurance  enough  to  go  to  members 
of  the  Legislature  and  ask  them  to  take 
out  of  the  Roosevelt-Cole  bill  the  only 
provisions  that  would  be  of  any  help 
in  the  supervision  of  this  dishonest 
traffic. 


FARM  BILLS  AT  ALBANY. 

Here  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  standing 
of  bills  affecting  agriculture  at  Albany  up 
to  the  last  week  in  March. 

Assembly  Bill  10T2. — This  provides  for 
the  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Supervision  of 
Cooperative  Associations,  the  superintend¬ 
ent  to  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture.  This  passed  the  Assembly 
March  11,  and  has  been  reported  out  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Assembly  Bill  914. — This  amends  the 
agricultural  law  by  including  certain  defi¬ 
nitions  to  the  term  “adulterated  milk.” 
March  7  this  was  before  the  Assembly  and 
amended. 

Assembly  Bill  1175. — This  authorizes 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  appoint 
four  deputies,  and  such  other  employees 
as  he  may  deem  necessary.  It  legislafes 
out  of  office  the  present  civil  service  assist¬ 
ant  commissioners,  and  provides  for  deputy 
commissioners.  This  is  called  by  the  Al¬ 
bany  papers  a  “ripper  bill.”  as  it  rips  up 
the  old  system  tli rough  the  middle. 

Senate  Bill  164  appropriates  $200,000 
in  the  payment  of  indemnities  for  horses 
and  cattle  condemned  and  slaughtered  by 
order  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
This  ought  to  be  put  through  without  de¬ 
lay.  so  that  farmers  who  have  lost  their 
stock  should  be  promptly  paid. 

Assembly  Bill  19  appropriates  $25,000 
for  the  organization  and  support  of  country 
farm  bureaus,  no  bureau  to  receive  more 
than  $600  a  year,  and  the  county  super¬ 
visors  must  raise  at  least  $600  more.  This 
passed  the  Assembly  February  IS. 

Senate  7S7. — This  amends  Section  2  of 
the  banking  law,  and  provides  for  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  agricultural  cooperative 
banks.  The  same  bill  in  the  Assembly  is 
numbered  107”. 

Senate  740  appropriates  $5,000  to  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station  for  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  hop  production  and  diseases. 

Assembly  913  provides  for  the  licensing 
of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleo  and 
similar  products  not  made  from  pure  mini 
or  cream.  The  annual  license  is  $500,  for 


a  manufacturer,  $300  for  a  wholesale  deal¬ 
er,  and  $20  for  a  retail  dealer. 

Asseebly  Bill  923  provides  that  any  persons 
or  firms  selling  fruit  bearing  trees  must 
attach  to  each  tree  before  delivery,  a  tag 
stating  the  name  and  variety  of  the  tree. 
The  bill  also  provides  damages  and  penalty 
of  $5  per  tree  not  properly  labeled,  to  be 
recovered  by  the  purchaser  in  a  civil  action. 
A  hearing  was  had  on  this  bill,  and  neither 
side  was  satisfied  with  it.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  new  bill  that 
would  be  more  satisfactory.  As  we  go  to 
press,  this  bill  has  not  been  reported,  but 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  take  care  of  both 
buyer  and  seller  in  the  tree  business. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Fire  destroyed  the  Happy 
Hour  Theatre,  the  plant  of  the  Elmira 
Telegram  and  several  other  buildings  af 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  March  13.  It  also  damaged 
adjoining  blocks.  The  fire  loss  will  total 
$150,000. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  House  by  John  McClintock,  of 
Philadelphia,  prohibiting  any  person  allow¬ 
ing  any  horse,  mule  or  ox  to  work  more 
than  12  hours  a  day  in  cities  of  the  first 
and  second  classes.  Fine  and  imprisonment 
are  provided  as  penalties  for  violation  of 
the  act. 

The  Nebraska  House  March  12  defeated 
a  bill  for  a  constitutional  amendment  grant¬ 
ing  the  ballot  to  women  by  47  for  to  51 
against.  Sixty  votes  were  necessary. 

More  than  90  persons  were  killed,  scores 
severely  injured  and  great  property  loss 
inflicted  in  the  disastrous  electrical  storm 
which  swept  parts  of  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Texas 
March  13.  The  damage  to  property  can¬ 
not  be  estimated,  but  probably  will  he 
computed  in  millions.  Twenty-nine  persons 
are  reported  to  have  perished  in  Georgia, 
and  damage  to  property  is  roughly  esti¬ 
mated  at  $1,000,000.  In  Tennessee  23 
persons  were  killed.  The  loss  of  life  in 
Alabama  is  estimated  at  14.  although  sev¬ 
eral  persons  still  are  reported  missing.  Five 
Negroes  were  killed  near  New  Decatur, 
three  persons  perished  at  Calera  and  two 
each  at  Hokes  Bluff.  Gayesville  and  Duke. 
In  Texas  five  were  killed.  Reports  from 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  say  the  death 
lists  remain  at  seven  In  each  State.  Other 
sections  of  the  country  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf  and  the  Eastern  sea¬ 
board  to  the  Rockies  were  swept  by  gales, 
rain  and  snow.  A  50-mile  gale  that  passed 
over  Chicago  and  other  parts  of  Illinois 
the  night  of  March  12  caused  damage  esti¬ 
mated  at  $1,000,000.  Great  damage  was 
caused  in  Wisconsin  by  cyclonic  winds. 

Thornton  F.  Williams,  an  Alaska  pros¬ 
pector,  was  found  by  fox  trappers  March 
14  on  a  Bering  Sea  island,  where  he  had 
been  marooned  for  45  days.  He  was  out 
in  an  open  boat  when  a  storm  which  de¬ 
stroyed  the  boat  flung  him  up  on  the  island, 
lie  let  his  tire  go  out  after  he  had  been 
on  the  island  10  days  and  thereafter  kept 
alive  by  eating  seaweed,  crabs,  mussels  and 
fish  which  he  found  on  the  beach.  He 
was  barely  alive  when  the  trappers  found 
him. 

Mrs.  Ella  Wilson,  Mayor  of  Hunnewell, 
Kan.,  won  her  long  fight  against  hostile 
members  of  the  city  council  when  the  State 
Supreme  Court  March  15  ousted  from  office 
three  councilmen  against  whom  charges 
had  been  filed  by  Mrs.  Wilson.  The  court 
held  the  three  guilty  of  willful  misconduct 
in  office  and  of  persistent  failure  to  perform 
their  duties.  Mrs.  Wilson  alleged  the  mfen 
refused  to  cooperate  with  her  in  adminis¬ 
tering  the  affairs  of  Hunnewell. 

The  money  obtained  by  get-rich-quick  men 
and  other  fraud  operators  doing  business 
through  the  mails  and  arrested  during  the 
year  which  ended  June  30,  1912,  was  ap¬ 
proximately  $52,000,000,  as  compared  with 
$77,000,000  for  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
says  Chief  Inspector  Robert  S.  Sharp  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  in  his  report. 
The  decrease  was  due  to  the  activity  of 
the  Post  Office  Department.  There  were 
over  4,000  cases  bearing  on  fraud  schemes 
alone  and  the  Department  arrested  572  per¬ 
sons  and  has  convicted  263.  with  numerous 
cases  undisposed  of.  The  report  says  the 
discouraging  feature  to  the  Department  in 
its  fraud  crusade  is  the  leniency  of  the 
courts. 

WASHINGTON.— President  Wilson  sent 
five  appointments  to  the  Senate  March  13  : 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  of  New  York  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  James 
A.  Edgerton  of  New  Jersey  for  purchasing 
agent  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  Bev¬ 
erly  T.  Galloway  of  Missouri,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Edwin  F.  Sweet 
of  Michigan,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce.  John  Skelton  Williams  of  Virginia, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
new  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
served  under  the  Taft  Administartion  as 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
The  appointment  was  based  on  Secretary 
Houston’s  knowledge  of  Dr.  Galloway’s  effi¬ 
ciency  in  this  bureau.  Assistant  Secretary 
Sweet  of  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress. 

Chairman  Fitzgerald  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  issued  March  14 
a  statement  acknowledging  that  the  appro¬ 
priations  authorized  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Sixty-second  Congress  reached  the  enor¬ 
mous  total  of  $1,098,647,960.21.  This 
amount  ror  the  fiscal  year  1914  is  approx¬ 
imately  $72,000,000  in  excess  of  the  ap¬ 
propriations  of  the  last  session  of  the 
Sixty-first  Congress,  when  the  Republicans 
controlled  both  branches  of  Congress.  Ex- 
Speaker  Cannon,  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  in  the 
last  Congress,  also  issued  a  statement  that 
the  appropriations  were  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  the  government.  Ho  agreed  with 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  as  to  the  total,  but  Mr. 
Cannon  points  out  that,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  admitted  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  session  levied  authorizations 
against  the  Treasury  amounting  to  $76,956,- 
174,  “making  in  all  a  grand  total  of 
$1,175,604,134.21.”  which  must  be  allowed 
ultimately. 

Repudiation  by  President  Wilson  of  the 
Knox  policy  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
six  Power  loan  of  $125,000,000  to  China 


was  announced  at  the  White  House  March 
18.  A  statement  by  the  President  sajs 
the  new  Administration  has  declined  to  re¬ 
quest  the  New  York  bankers  Interested  to 
continue  their  participation  in  the  six 
Power  negotiations.  He  has  taken  this 
action  because  he  does  not  approve  of  the 
conditions  of  the  proposed  loan  or  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  implied  in  governmental  In¬ 
dorsement  of  the  proposition.  The  Wilson 
declaration  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
the  way  is  blocked  for  the  lending  of 
American  money  to  China.  Now  that  the 
six  Power  combination  is  dissolved  any 
group  of  American  bankers  will  be  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  negotiate  with  China  independently 
of  the  bankers  of  the  other  five  nations. 
This  is  what  is  expected  to  follow. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  President 
appointed  March  17  Senators  Fletcher  of 
Florida,  and  Gore  of  Oklahoma,  Represen¬ 
tatives  Moss  of  Indiana.  Col.  Harvie  Jor¬ 
dan  of  Georgia,  Dr.  John  Lee  Coulter  of 
Minnesota,  Dr.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Clarence  J.  Owen  of 
Maryland,  members  of  the  commission  au¬ 
thorized  In  the  last  Agricultural  Appropria¬ 
tion  bill  to  cooperate  with  the  American 
commission,  assembled  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress  to 
investigate  and  study  in  European  countries 
cooperative  rural  credit  unions  and  similar 
organizations  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  and  the  betterment  of  rural  con¬ 
ditions.  The  same  men  also  have  been 
designated  as  delegates  to  the  general  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  in  Rome  next  August. 

The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is 
arranging  for  Boys’  Apple  Growing  Contests 
with  a  free  trip  to  Washington  for  the  win¬ 
ners.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  raise  suf¬ 
ficient  funds  to  send  at  least  one  boy  from 
each  county.  It  requires  only  10  trees  and 
is  limited  to  farm  orchards.  The  trip  will 
be  made  on  the  Buckeye  Corn  Boys’  spe¬ 
cial  trains.  Send  at  once  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Columbus.  Ohio,  for 
entry  blanks  and  rules  governing  contest. 

FOREIGN.— King  George  of  Greece  was 
assassinated  March  18  while  walking  in 
the  streets  of  Salonica.  The  assassin  was 
a  Greek  of  low  mental  type,  who  gave 
his  name  as  Aleko  Schinasl  He  shot  the 
King  through  the  heart.  The  King  was  ac¬ 
companied  only  by  aide-de-camp,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Franeoudis.  The  assassin  came 
suddenly  at  him  and  fired  one  shot  from  a 
seven-chamber  revolver.  It  is  believed  that 
the  assassin  is  mentally  unbalanced,  and 
that  the  crime  was  not  the  resnlt  of  any 
political  conspiracy.  King  George  I  of 
Greece  with  the  exception  of  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  of  Austria-Hungary  and 
King  Charles  of  Roumania,  wa3  the  oldest 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  He  was  not 
Greek  by  birth,  being  the  second  son  of 
King  Christian  IX  of  Denmark,  a  brother 
of  the  Queen  Mother  of  England  and  ot 
the  Dowager  Empress  of  Russia.  In  1862 
a  military  revolt  broke  out  and  a  National 
Assembly  pronounced  the  deposition  of  King 
Otto,  who  was  the  son  of  King  Lonis  I 
of  Bavaria,  and  who  had  been  placed  on 
the  throne  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain.  France  and  Russia  by  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  London  in  1832,  after  the  long 
struggle  for  Greek  independence.  The 
throne  made  vacant  by  the  deposition  of 
Otto  was  offered  to  Duke  Nicholas  of 
Leuchtenberg  by  the  Assembly.  The  duke 
was  a  cousin  of  the  Czar  and  the  mass  of 
the  people  desired  a  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  patterned  after  that  of  Great  Britain. 
In  a  plebiscite  Prince  Alfred  of  England, 
second  son  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  elected, 
but  the  three  protecting  powers  had  bound 
themselves  to  the  exclusion  of  any  of  their 
ruling  houses.  Great  Britain  then  came 
forward  and  designated  Prinoe  William 
George  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Sonderburg- 
Glucksburg  as  a  suitable  candidate,  and  he 
was  elected  in  1863,  with  the  title  of 
George  I,  King  of  the  Hellenes.  The  change 
of  dynasty  was  sanctioned  under  the 
Treaty  of  London  (July  13,  1863),  and 
Great  Britain  undertook  to  cede  to  Greece 
the  seven  Ionian  islands  under  British  pro¬ 
tection  since  1815.  King  George  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  Constantine,  whose  suc¬ 
cesses  during  the  present  war  with  Tur¬ 
key  have  increased  his  popularity.  The 
new  Queen  Consort  was  Princess  Sophia 
of  Germany,  sister  of  Emperor  William. 


Beef  cattle  on  foot  from  four  to  seven 
cents.  Hogs,  7%  to  8%.  Hay,  loose  clover, 
$8  to  $10;  Timothy,  $10  to  $12;  cows, 
$50  to  $75 ;  oats,  35  ;  potatoes,  30 ;  onions, 
nothing.  One  onion  grower  has  4,000 
bushels  extra  fine  Southport  Yellow  Globe 
and  he  cannot  sell  them  or  get  a  good  re¬ 
liable  commission  house  to  take  them  and 
guarantee  the  freight,  while  75  miles  north 
of  here  at  Manistee,  consumers  are  held  up 
for  $1  per  bushel.  We  do  not  need  farm 
experts  to  show  farmers  how  to  grow  more 
produce,  but  we  want  some  who  are  expert 
enough  to  got  the  produce  more  directly 
to  the  consumer  at  a  less  price,  and  a  little 
better  price  to  the  producer.  Potatoes  are 
well  out  of  the  farmers’  hands ;  but  very 
few  fat  cattle  to  be  had,  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  beef  will  not  advance  in  the 
near  future,  and  continue  until  grass  cattle 
begin  to  come  on  the  market.  o.  N.  D. 

Shelbyville,  Mich. 

Quotations  from  city  markets  are  made 
according  to  quality  and  condition  from 
grades  or‘  classes  of  products.  Our  local 
market  cannot  have  the  wide  range  found 
in  city  markets  for  obvious  reasons,  and 
being  a  small  town  not  much  is  consumed 
at  home  ,so  that  produce  must  be  shipped 
to  larger  places.  Now  a  place  of  several 
thousand  people  only  10  miles  away  pays 
from  10  to  25  per  cent  more  for  many 
of  the  common  things,  such  as  eggs,  but¬ 
ter,  potatoes  and  hay,  because  the  demand 
is  greater  than  the  supply  and  has  to 
be  filled  from  other  sources.  Of  course 

better  roads  and  transportation  would  help 
to  even  things  up.  It  is  my  opinion  at 

present  that  city  quotations  are  generally 
the  more  reliable.  Produce  has  been  sell¬ 
ing  here  as  follows  :  No.  4  yellow  corn,  40 
Timothy  hay  (loose)  $12  to  $16;  good 

Timothy  hay  (loose!  112  to  $16;  good 

draft  horses,  1400  to  1600  pounds,  $200  to 
$250 :  milch  cows,  conimou  to  choice,  $40 
to  $80:  purebreds,  $100  to  $1.50:  butter, 
dairy  25  to  30:  creamery,  33  to  36;  eggs 
(at  present)  16  to  17  ;  potatoes,  50  to  70. 

Waterman,  Ill.  r.  s.  6. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

LITTLE  FEET. 

Two  little  feet,  so  small  that  both  may 
nestle 

In  one  caressing  hand — 

Two  tender  feet  upon  the  untried  border 
Of  Life’s  mysterious  land — 

Dimpled  and  soft,  and  pink  as  peach-tree 
blossoms 

In  April’s  fragrant  days, 

How  can  they  walk  along  the  briery  tan¬ 
gles, 

Edging  the  world’s  rough  ways? 

These  rose-white  feet  along  the  doubtful 
future 

Must  bear  a  woman’s  load ; 

Alas !  since  woman  has  the  heaviest  bur¬ 
den, 

And  walks  the  hardest  road. 

Love,  for  a  while,  will  make  the  path  be¬ 
fore.  them 

All  dainty  and  smooth  and  fair — 

Will  cull  away  the  brambles,  letting  only 
The  roses  blossom  there : 

But  when  a  mother’s  watchful  eyes  are 
shrouded 

Away  from  sight  of  men, 

And  these  dear  feet  are  left  without  her 
guiding, 

Who  shall  direct  them  then? 

How  will  they  be  allured,  betrayed,  de¬ 
luded, 

Poor  little  untaught  feet? 

Into  what  dreary  mazes  ■will  they  wander? 
What  dangers  will  they  meet? 

Will  they  go  stumbling  blindly  in  the  dark¬ 
ness 

Of  Sorrow’s  tearful  shades? 

Or  find  the  upland  slopes  of  Peace  and 
Beauty, 

Whose  sunlight  never  fades? 

Will  they  go  toiling  up  Ambition’s  summit, 
The  common  world  above? 

Or  in  some  nameless  vale,  securely  shel¬ 
tered. 

Walk  side  by  side  with  Love  ? 

Some  feet  there  be  which  walk  life’s  track 
unwounded. 

Which  find  but  pleasant  ways; 

Some  hearts  there  be  to  which  this  world 
is  only 

A  round  of  happy  days. 

But  they  are  few.  Far  more  there  are  who 
wander 

Without  a  hope  of  friend — 

Who  find  their  journey  full  of  pains  and 
losses, 

And  long  to  reach  the  end. 

How  shall  it  be  with  her,  the  tender 
stranger, 

Fair-faced  and  gentle-eyed, 

Before  whose  unstained  feet  the  world’s 
rude  highway 

Stretches  so  strange  and  wide? 

Ah!  who  may  read  the  future?  For  our 
darling 

We  crave  all  blessings  sweet, 

And  pray  that  He  who  feeds  the  crying 
ravens 

Will  guide  the  baby’s  feet. 

; — Elizabeth  Akers  Allen. 

* 

According  to  investigators  of  the  Il¬ 
linois  State  Senate,  there  are  in  Chi¬ 
cago  more  than  50,000  working  women 
who  receive  less  than  $5  a  week,  half 
of  whom  live  on  two  15-cent  meals  a 
day,  and  are  chronically  underfed.  The 
statement  is  often  made  that  these  un¬ 
skilled  women  workers  receive  all  they 
are  worth  to  their  employers,  which 
does  not  seem  a  safe  statement  where 
the  result  of  their  labors  is  seen  in  the 
acquirement  of  large  business  fortunes. 
Most  of  us  would  agree  that  the  slave 
labor  of  a  former  period  is  now  im¬ 
possible  because  of  its  ultimate  cost  to 
the  community,  aside  from  our- ideas  of 
justice.  Without  doubt  any  form  of  in¬ 
dustry  which  repeats  the  hazards,  moral 
as  well  as  physical,  of  slavery,  is  also 
a  danger  and  an  expense  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  public  conscience  is 
becoming  educated  to  this  view. 

* 

Here  is  a  tested  recipe  for  cheese 
souffle,  which  is  delicious.  It  is  very 
light  and  puffy,  and  must  be  served  as 
soon  as  cooked,  or  it  will  fall — better 
let  the  guests  wait  rather  than  the 
souffle.  It  calls  for  three  eggs,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  scant  tenth  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  cayenne,  two  level  tea¬ 


spoonfuls  of  butter,  a  heaping  table¬ 
spoonful  of  flour,  half  a  cupful  of  milk 
and  a  cupful  of  soft  grated  cheese.  Put 
the  butter  into  a  frying  pan  placed  on 
the  stove.  When  the  butter  is  melted 
add  the  flour,  remembering  the  rule 
that  a  “heaping  tablespoon  ful  of  flour,” 
in  cook’s  parlance,  demands  as  much 
flour  as  the  spoon  will  hold.  Many 
dishes  are  failures  because  the  person 
following  the  recipe  misunderstood  the 
word  “heaping”  and  used  merely  a 
“liberal”  or  “rounded”  spoonful.  Stir 
the  butter  and  flour  together  until 
frothy  but  not  scorched.  Add  the  milk 
gradually  and  let  the  mixture  cook  for 
a  minute,  then  stir  in  the  cheese,  egg 
yolks  (well  beaten)  and  seasonings. 
Pour  the  mixture  into  a  bowl  and  set 
it  away  to  cool.  When  cold  add  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff 
froth.  Divide  the  whole  among  small 
buttered  custard  cups  or,  if  preferred, 
put  it  into  one  big  bowl.  Bake  it  about 
ten  or  twelve  minutes  in  a  moderate 

oven.  Serve  immediately. 

* 

•  The  California  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  has  issued  Circular  No. 
84,  on  mushrooms  and  toadstools.  Re¬ 
garding  poisonous  fungi  the  circular 
states  that  so  far  as  known  there  is  no 
single  test,  short  of  chemical  analysis, 
which  will  give  any  reliable  means  of 
recognizing  them.  Regarding  unreliable 
tests  it  says : 

1.  The  so-called  “Silver  Test ”  is  one 
roost  prevalent.  It  is  believed  that  a  silver 
spoon  or  coin  placed  with  the  toadstools 
while  cooking  will  demonstrate  by  blacken¬ 
ing  or  failure  to  blacken  whether  the  toad¬ 
stools  are  safe  to  eat  or  not.  It  need  only 
be  said  in  criticism  that  there  are  both, 
poisonous  and  innocent  species  which  act 
alike  on  silver.  This  test  is  therefore  of 
no  value. 

2.  Some  say  that  if  the  outer  (upper) 
skin  of  the  top  of  the  toadstool  peels  off 
readily,  that  such  a  species  is  edible.  It 
may  be  said  that  certain  edible  species  will 
“peel”  and  other  edible  species  will  not 
“peel.”  Some  poisonous  species  also  will 
“peel.”  So  there  is  no  reliance  to  be 

placed  on  this  “test.” 

3.  It  is  alleged  that  edible  toadstools 
while  raw  have  an  agreeable  flavor  when 
tasted  (in  minute  quantities  as  a  rule) 
while  poisonous  species  are  bitter  or  pep¬ 
pery,  or  even  disagreeable  in  flavor.  Some 
disagreeably  flavored  toadstools  are  inno¬ 
cent  and  even  of  agreeable  flavor  when 
cooked,  while  some  others  arc  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  and  reputed  poisonous. 
The  most  poisonous  toadstools,  however, 
are,  at  least,  not  at  all  disagreeable  as 
regards  the  flavor  of  the  raw  flesh.  Conse¬ 
quently,  this  test  offers  no  certain  way  to 
distinguish  poisonous  from  innocent  or 
edible  toadstools. 

4.  When  one  breaks  open  a  toadstool  or 
bruises  it,  it  may  change  color  or  it  may 
not.  Sometimes  the  change  is  to  light  oi 
to  dark  blue,  sometimes  to  a  reddish  or 
brownish  tint  of  darker  or  lighter  hue. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  significant,  but 
it  is  no  reliable  test  of  a  general  charac¬ 
ter.  In  general,  any  decided  change  of 
color  should  arouse  suspicion,  but  the  lack 
of  it  gives  no  indication  whatsoever  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  toadstool. 

5.  Some  toadstools  when  broken  open 
show  a  milky  juice.  This  is  usually  white 
but  may  be  red,  orange,  or  blue.  Some 
such  toadstools  are  regarded  as  poisonous, 
others  are  well  known  to  be  innocent,  and 
some  are  delicious  eating.  On  the  other 
hand  the  lack  of  a  milky  juice  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  either  non-poisonous  or  of  pois¬ 
onous  character. 

6.  Many,  if  not  all,  toadstools  are  liable 
to  be  infested  by  insects,  whose  larvae  are 
often  so  abundant  within  the  plant  (often 
without  any  external  evidence  of  it)  that 
the  toadstools  are  fairly  honeycombed  by 
their  ravages.  Some  take  this  as  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  a  non-poisonous  nature  on  the 
part  of  the  toadstool.  Experience  has, 
shown,  however,  that  this  is  not  so,  but 
that  the  insects  attack  both  poisonous  and 
non-poisonous  species. 

The  general  advice  given  is  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  fungi,  as  with 
other  plants,  and  thus  learn  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  poisonous  sorts.  The  following 
advice  is  given  as  to  what  to  avoid : 

1.  All  toadstools  in  the  young  or  “but¬ 
ton”  stage.  At  this  time  it.  is  impossible 
to  determine,  except  after  long  experience, 
some  poisonous  species  from  some  edible 
species. 


2.  Avoid  all  those  with  pores  on  the 
under  side  of  the  cap  until  sufficient  ac¬ 
quaintance  teaches  the  difference  between 
edible  and  poisonous  varieties. 

3.  Avoid  all  species  with  gills,  white 
spores,  a  ring,  and  a  volva  or  bulb-like 
base.  The  most  poisonous  species  are  in 
this  group. 

4.  Avoid  those  having  a  milky  juice 
unless  the  milk  is  red. 

5.  Avoid  those  having  the  cap  thin  in 
comparison  with  the  gills,  especially  if 
they  are  bright  colored. 

G.  Avoid  all  toadstools  which  are  not 
strictly  fresh  since  decay  sometimes  greatly 
increased  poisonous  substances.  By  fol¬ 
lowing  these  rules  implicitly  one  may  avoid 
the  most  poisonous  kinds,  but  the  novice 
should  experiment  with  the  greatest  cau¬ 
tion.  _ 

German  Red  Cabbage. — Take  half  a 
red  cabbage,  remove  the  outside  and 
bruised  parts,  divide  into  halves,  and 
take  out  most  of  the  hard  core.  Shave 
into  slices,  slanting  the  knife  so  that 
the  slices  will  be  short,  the  result  be¬ 
ing  about  a  quart  of  shredded  cabbage, 
which  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  cold 
water  for  a  short  time.  Melt  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter,  add  a  small  slice  of 
onion,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
half  a  saltspoonful  of  pepper.  When 
the  onion  has  cooked  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  in  the  butter,  add  the  cabbage 
with  only  as  much  water  as  drips  from 
it;  cover  closely,  and  let  it  gradually 
heat.  It  must  be  watched  so  that  it 
will  not  burn,  and  cooked  slowly  until 
nearly  tender.  Then  add  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar  and  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  sugar,  and  cook  for  10  minutes 
longer,  the  cooking  requiring  20  to  30 
minutes  in  all. 


You  Can  Save 
Big  Money  by 
Supplying  Your 
Table  Dir  e  c  tV'1 
from  the  Facto¬ 
ries  of  Larkin  Co.^ 

No  use  to  pay  re¬ 
tail  prices  for  eat 
ables  any  longer.  You' 
can  buy  the  vory  beet  gro-V 
oories  and  other  liouso-y 
hold  supplies  direct  from! 
the  great  Larkin  factorioaV 
and  save  from  16  to  60  cents! 
on  each  dollar.  That’s  850V. 
to  $160  saved  you  in  a  yeur. 

Easy  to  do  it,  no  matter  where  yon  live,  by  our  fac¬ 
tory -to-family  plan.  explained  inthiBbook.  Wo  guaran¬ 
tee  wholesale  prices,  safe  and  prompt  deliveries,  small 
frelght-oxpenBO  and  absolute  satisfaction. 

A  nd  vou  deal  with  a  manufacturer  long  established 
—88  years  In  business— 2,000,000  satisfied  customers. 


200  Eatables  At  Cut  Prices 

We  do  not  out  prices  for  n  few  days  on  a  few  articles. 
Our  reductions  ore  in  effoot  every  day  and  upply  to  every 
grooory  product  we  make  or  sell— 200  in  ull. 

Best  of  Quality  Assured 

We  have  to  seoond-olnss,  stale  or  shelf-worn  groceries. 
All  ure  fresh  high-grade  goods. 

To  provo  we  give  utmost  Quality  we  permit  one-quarter 
of  any  package  to  bo  used  WHOLLY  AT  OUR  RISK.  That 
Is,  if  it  doesn’t  please  you,  you  may  send  back  the  remain¬ 
der  and  wo  will  return  ull  your  money,  PLUS  WHAT¬ 
EVER  FREIGHT -CHARGES  YOU’VE  RAID. 
Did  you  ever  get  a  fuiror  offer? 


Our  Book  Free 
To  Any  Husband  or  Wife 

For  example,  our  Out-Price  Book  offers:  Fancy  ton  at 
half  price;  choice  coffeo  reduced  ono-fourtli;  highest 

f;rndo  flour  underpriced  20  per  cent;  canned  vegetables 
owered  33  percent:  cannod  fruits  brought  down  36  per 
cent:  soup,  ohocolato,  cocoa,  baked  beans,  macaroni, 
noodles,  tuble  salt,  starch,  spices,  flavoring  oxtrncts,  pud- 
dings,  cocounut,  gelatine,  at  half  prices— in  all  nearly 
TWO  HUNDRED  GROCERY  ARTICLES,  each  reduced 
from  16  to  60  per  cont.  And  if  you  order  $10  worth  you 
™»  ndd  to  it  25  lbs.  of  tho  best, -grade  granulntod  sugar 
for  90  cents.  There  are  hundrods  of  other  articles  in  this 
book— all  sold  at  factory  prices — used  almost  daily— toilet 
artioles  and  preparations,  paints,  dry  goods,  notions,  hard¬ 
ware  sundries,  otc. 

We  are  willing  to  send  this  Cut-Price  Book  FREE  to  any 
family  and  let  you  try  our  low  priced  groceries  entirely 
at  our  risk  of  pleasing.  By  sending  the  coupon  below  or 
a  postal  now,  you  get  tho  Cut-Price  Book  by  return  mail. 

LarJfcm  C&.  Dept.  17-4,  Ciiicsg;o&  Scoria  ,111. 

THIS  BRINGS  THE  BOOK-! 

!  Larkin  Cot.  d*pl  17-4  (4)  * 

I  am  the  head  of  a  family  and  went  your  ! 
S  Cut  Price  Grocery  Book. 

J  Name.  ...............  .........  ....... _ _  < 

J  Address  .................................... _ _  t 


TEA  BY  PARCELS  POST 

A  pound  package  of  our  tea,  extra  choice  grade, 
either  Oolong,  Gunpowder,  Orange  Pekoe,  Young 
Hyson,  Ceylon,  or  Japan,  quality  usually  sold  at 
80  cents,  laid  down  at  your  door  for  49  cents.  If  you 
want  to  try  it  first,  send  2  cent  stamp  for  sample 
good  for  12  cups.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 

McKinney  &  company 

188  State  Street,  -  BinghamUn,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tnn 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Farmer  Oxteam — “Well — I  don’t 
know  as  I  hold  with  these  new¬ 
fangled  ideas  about  modern 
machinery  and  such.  Old 
ways  are  good  enough  for 
me!” 

Anty  Drudge — “Yes!  And  look 
at  your  poor,  overworked 
wife!  I  s’pose  old  ways  are 
good  enough  for  her,  too!  But 
from  now  on  there’s  one  new 
way  she’s  going  to  know  about 
• — and  that’s  the  time-saving, 
easy  Fels-Naptha  Soap  way.” 

Women  can’t 
afford  to  be  be¬ 
hind  the  times, 
any  more  than 
the  farmer  who 
wants  to  be  sue- 

cessful  can  afford  to 
be  without  modem 
machinery. 

Fels-Naptha  Soap 
is  the  greatest  labor- 
saver  of  the  present 
day.  It  does  its  work 
with  no  fuss  and  both¬ 
er,  in  cool  or  luke¬ 
warm  water,  and 
doesn’t  take  all  a  wom¬ 
an’s  strength  to  help 
it  get  rid  of  the  dirt. 

It  washes  clothes 
Quickly  and  easily, 
dissolves  grease,  and 
makes  stains  disap¬ 
pear. 

Use  Fels-N  a  p  t  h  a 
Soap  for  everything 
about  the  home. 

Follow  the  directions  on  the  Red 
and  Green  Wrapper. 

Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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ROWN 


Bronchial 

TROCHE 


is 


For  the  Voice 

Among  public  speakers  and  gingers  the  most  popular  throsl 
remedy.  Convenient  and  promptly  effective, 

26c,  60c,  $1.00.  8ainple  Free. 

JOH^IJBROWl^^KH^^Boston^asg 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  patterns  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7754,  cutaway 
coat  with  vest,  34  to  40  bust,  with  or 
without  cuffs.  7758,  cutaway  coat,  34  to 
42  bust,  with  or  without  vestee  and  tabs 
on  back.  7761,  semi-princesse  dress  for 
misses  and  small  women,  16  and  18 


years.  7746,  two-piece  skirt  with  over¬ 
lapped  draped  portion,  22  to  30  waist. 
7777,  skirt  with  tunic  effect,  22  to  30 
waist. 

The  second  group  includes  7747,  coat 
for  misses  and  small  women,  16  and  18 
years.  7760,  empire  coat  for  misses  and 
small  women,  16  and  18  years.  7750, 
girl’s  coat,  10  to  14  years,  with  straight 


or  cutaway  fronts,  collar  that  can  be 
made  round  or  square  at  the  back. 
/770,  two  or  four-piece  skirt,  22  to  30 
waist.  7780,  four-piece  draped  skirt,  22 
to  30  waist.  Price  of  each  pattern,  10 
cents. 


A  Window  Garden. 

Being  fond  of  early  vegetables,  I  tried 
an  experiment  last  Spring  which  might 
interest  some  one  with  like  tastes.  There 
being  but  one  man  to  do  general  farm¬ 
ing  on  a  70-acre  farm,  the  garden  has 
JP  wah  till  the  last  thing,  as  a  rule, 
the  children,  too,  being  anxious  to  see 
something  green  growing,  I  resolved  to 
plant  a  few  seeds  in  the  house.  I  had 
a  few  sample  packets  of  seed,  namely, 
tomatoes,  cabbage,  cucumber  and  let¬ 
tuce.  I  had  heard  a  cousin  of  mine 
who  gardens  on  a  large  scale,  say,  if 
a  tomato  seed  wete '  planted  where  the 

'  •  -  -  v 


plant  was  to  grow  and  not  have  to  be 
transplanted,  it  would  fruit  as  early  as 
his  earliest  cold-frame  plants.  It  was 
very  late  when  I  received  the  seed. 
April  10.  I  saved  some  empty  egg 
shells  and  in  each  half  shell  I  planted 
a  single  seed,  having  first  filled  the 
shells  with  good  garden  soil  and  broken 
a  small  piece  from  the  bottom  of  each 
for  drainage.  I  kept  them  in  the 
kitchen  window.  April  15  I  had  to 
transplant  them  to  paper  boxes.  I  used 
empty  coffee  cartons,  cutting  them  in 
two  in  the  center,  thus  making  two 
boxes  about  two  and  one-half  inches 
high,  four  inches  wide  and  four  inches 
long.  I  carefully  picked  the  shell  from 
the  earth  without  disturbing  the  roots. 

On  May  6,  as  all  danger  from  frost 
seemed  to  be  over,  I  transplanted  my 
little  plants  to  the  garden,  which  had 
already  been  prepared  and  partly  planted. 
Their  growth  was  never  checked  at  any 
time  until  the  heavy  frost  we  had  June 
8.  The  lettuce  I  had  sown  in  a  basin, 
and  as  only  two  of  us  cared  for  that 
particular  dish,  it  made  a  very  nice 
salad  when  that  sown  in  the  garden  was 
just  coming  through  the  ground.  My 
cucumbers  were  ready  for  the  table 
when  the  earliest  in  the  neighborhood 
were  beginning  to  bloom.  The  cabbage 
being  an  early  variety  was  well  headed 
early  in  June.  My  tomatoes  grew  so 
luxuriantly  the  sun  could  not  get  to  the 
tomatoes  for  foliage,  and  the  earlier 
ones  rotted  before  ripening,  yet  I  had 
them  for  the  table  much  earlier  than 
from  the  plants  we  had  bought.  I 
gathered  the  first  ones  about  the  middle 
of  July.  I  am  going  to  start  tomatoes 
and  cabbages  earlier  this  year,  and  plant 
from  the  first  in  the  paper  boxes. 

These  dates  do  not  mean  early  vege¬ 
tables  to  those  who  have  access  to  city 
markets  where  they  are  shipped  from 
warmer  climates,  but  the  most  luscious 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  the  home¬ 
grown  ones,  wherever  that  location  may 
be.  '  MRS.  M.  D.  D. 


A  Practical  Fly-trap. 

Spring  is  here  again  and  with  it  comes 
that  dreaded  pest,  the  house  fly.  We 
all  know  that  this  little  insect  carries 
many  diseases  into  the  homes  of  un¬ 
suspecting  families,  and  since  I  have 
thoroughly  studied  the  habits  of  the  fly 
and  viewed  it  through  a  powerful  mi¬ 
croscope,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  far 
more  dangerous  than  even  medical  men 
believe !  Do  you  wish  to  be  able  to 
free  your  rooms  of  this  filthy  and  dan¬ 
gerous  pest?  I  have  tried  almost  all 
the  traps  upon  the  market  with  indiffer¬ 
ent  success,  but  not  one  of  them  came 
up  to  their  claims.  Two  years  ago  I 
constructed  a  simple  inexpensive  trap 
that  for  actual  results  beat  anything  I 
have  ever  tried. 

Here  is  the  way  to  construct  it: 
Take  a  cheese  hoop,  or  if  you  cannot 
get  a  cheese  hoop  any  kind  of  a  small 
box  will  do,  after  you  have  taken  the 
bottom  out.  Tack  a  piece  of  mosquito 
netting  over  the  top.  Smear  the  inside 
of  the  hoop,  for  about  three  inches  up, 
with  a  thin  paste  made  of  sugar  and 
flour  (honey  is  better  than  sugar).  Now 
spread  a  bit  of  canvas  or  some  kind  of 
cloth  upon  the  table,  place  the  cheese 
hoop  upon  this,  and  insert  three 
blocks  about  one  inch  thick  under  the 
edge  of  the  hoop,  so  as  to  raise  it  one 
inch  above  the  cloth.  Every  fly  about 
the  room  will  be  attracted  by  the  paste 
and  they  will  crawl  inside  to  feed  upon 
it.  As  each  fly  gets  its  fill  it  will  fly 
upward,  and  it  finds  itself  imprisoned  by 
the  top  covering.  When  all  the  flies  are 
in  the  trap  give  the  hoop  a  gentle  push 
sidewise,  which  will  throw  it  off  the 
blocks  and  upon  the  cloth ;  gather  up 
the  corners  of  this  cloth  about  the  trap 
and  carry  the  contents  to  the  nearest 
water,  where  you  can  easily  drown  the 
insects  by  sinking  the  trap.  The  above 
trap  is  so  simple  in  construction  that 
even  a  child  10  years  old  can  make  and 
operate  one,  and  those  who  use  one  will 
find  it  has  solved  a  most  vexing  prob¬ 
lem,  namely,  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
dreaded  typhoid  fly. 

Another  way  to  get  rid  of  the  fly  is 
to  shut  up  the  room  tightly  after  you 
have  set  on  tire  a  tablespoonful  of  sul¬ 
phur.  The  sulphur  must  be  placed  in  a 
metal  pan,  care  being  taken  that  nothing 
is  near  it  that  would  likely  be  set  on 
fire.  Leave  the  room  for  two  hours 
then  before  entering,  throw  the  doors 
and  windows  open,  and  allow  the  fumes 
to  escape  before  entering.  If  the  sul¬ 
phur  has  burned  out  you  will  find  every 
fly  lying  upon  the  floor  dead. 

MRS.  w.  R. 

R.  N.-Y. — Remember  that  sulphur  is 
a  bleaching  agent,  taking  the  color  from 
many  fabrics;  also  that  it  will  tarnish 
silverware. 


This  book  Will 
help  you  with 
your  spring 
shoppings 

This  bervutifutly  iTlustratsrl  Spring  Style 
book  shows  Women’s  and  Girls’  Suits, 
Dresses ,  Millinery ,  Waists,  Shoes,  Cor¬ 
sets,  Infants’  Garments,  Hoys’  Clothing, 
Art  Needlework,  Dress  Fabrics,  Linens, 
Sewing  Machines.  Rugs  and  other  mer¬ 
chandise.  Sent  free  to  any  adj tress  if 
you,  mention  this  paper.  Write  for 
it  today. 
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L-200 
13-pleca 
Luncheon  Set 

$2.00 


Use  It  to  make  your  selections  for  spring  and  summer  with  tha 
same  confident  assurance  as  you  would  buy  across  the  coun¬ 
ter.  It  is  issued  by  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  one  of  the 
world’s  great  stores,  famous  for  half  a  century  for  exclu¬ 
sive  styles,  choice  merchandise,  splendid  values.  courteous 
service,  and  with  a  nation-wide  reputation  as  a  satisfactory 
store  in  which  to  buy.  There  you  can  shop  by  mail  and 
secure  the  same  careful  attention  you  would  were  you 
making  purchases  in  person. 

Our  Buying-by-Mail  Book 
of  Spring  Styles 


SPECIAL 
Woman’s 
Serge  Suit 


Is  not  the  regulation  mail-order  catalogue,  but  a 
handsomely  illustrated  book,  showing  goods  bought 
for  our  regular  Philadelphia  trade  and  sold  to  you  at 
Philadelphia  prices.  This  book  brings  this  great  store  to 
your  home,  where  you  can  select  at  your  leisure,  order 
what  you  want  and  have  It  delivered  free.  No  maiLor 
express  charges  to  pay.  All  prices  are  for  goods  deliv¬ 
ered  free  to  you.  If  not  satisfactory  In  every  respect,  you 
can,  at  our  expense,  return,  exchange  or  secure  refund. 

STRAWBRIDGE  &  CLOTHIER 

Philadelphia 

Special 

$15 

Sewing  Machine 


UC-I186  $1.00 

Children’!  Special 
Dollar  Shoe 


D-1110 
12^c 

Seamless 
Black 
Cotton 

Regular 

and 

Extra  Wide 
Legs 


RANGER”  BICYCLES 

ana  **h  A/iv/e.-Z  _  r. • .  *  .  ■ 


Have  imported  roller  chains,  sprockets  aiH 
\pedals:  New  Departure  Coaster-Brakes  and 
“is:  Puncture  Proof  Tires:  highest  grad\ 
A  equipment  and  many  advanced  features  pos¬ 
sessed  by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed  <  vr  i 
B  »-  ■  «’»''»'»  dircc t  to  yol. 

i  -  -  -  — ■  -  ■—■■■■  ■  ■■■  w  ni  J  are  less  than 
others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliable 
models  from  812  up.  A  few  good  second¬ 
hand  machines  $3  to  $8. 

1 0  DA  YS’FREE  TRIALTl'iS 

prorn  I,  freight  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.  S., 
without  a  cent  in  advance,  DO  SOT  BUY  a 
_r  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any 
f  price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog  and 
special  prices  and  a  marvelous  new  offer, 
ostal  brings  everything.  Write  it  now. 

\  Coaster  Brake  Bear  Wheels,  lamps, 
.  ■  parts,  and  sundries  half  usual  prices, 

itlder  Agents  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  bl- 
tycles.  tires  and  sumfries.  Write  today* 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept  A  80,  CHICAGO 


FREE 


For  a  limited  tinted 
we  will  give  abso¬ 
lutely  free  a  can  of 
Riemer’s  Shoe  Life 
with  every  pair  of 


Riemer’s  Wood  Sole  Shoes  or  Boots 

It’s  a  perfect  dressing  for  Riemer’s  or  any 
other  work  shoes,  boots  or  harness. 

Riemer’s  Wood  Sole  Shoes  should  be  worn 

every  farmer.  They  are  light,  durable,  sanitary, 
1  and  far  superior  to  leather  or  metal  soled 
shoes.  A  trial  will  convince  you.  IS  not 
at  dealer’s  send  us  his  name  and  $2.Z0 
for  Shoes  or  J3.7S  lor  Boots.  We  pay  ex- 
press  charges.  Money  back  il  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Illustrated  booklet  free. 

A.  H.  Riemer  Shoe  Co. 
2911  Vliet  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


patented 
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Old  Dutch  Cleanser  does  the  work  in  half 
the  time.  Does  it  far  better  too  than  soap 
and  water.  For  the  fine  particles  penetrate 
every  little  seam,  removing  milk  stains  and 
grease  from  the  hard-to-get-at  places. 
Cleans  everything  around  the  dairy  quickly, 
thoroughly  and  hygienicaliy.  Saves  work, 
worry,  time  and  money. 

Many  Other  Uses  and  Full  Direction* 
on  Large  5i/fer  Con — 10c. 

It  i  i< 
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Old  Dutch 

Cleanser 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention', T He  R.  N.-Y:  arid  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

RAISING  PIGS  BY  HAND. 

Very  often  the  sow  has  a  litter  of 
pigs  too  large  for  her  to  raise,  or  many 
times  there  is  a  “runt”  which,  if  left 
with  the  bunch,  will  be  knocked  about 
and  possibly  live  but  a  few  days.  It  is 
a  very  easy  job  to  raise  the  “runts”  by 
hand,  and  will  prove  very  profitable  to 
turn  them  over  to  the  little  boys  and 
girls,  and  let  them  have  them  for  their 
own  if  they  can  raise  them.  It  not  only 
proves  profitable  to  yourself,  but  teaches 
the  little  ones  to  take  an  interest  about 
the  farm.  Or  if  you  have  no  little  pigs 
to  turn  over  to  the  little  folks  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  find  the  so-called  “runts” 
about  the  farm  of  every  hog  raiser,  who 
generally  has  more  of  them  than  he  can 
afford  to  bother  with.  But  after  giving 
the  “runts”  to  the  little  folks,  and  they 
have  made  a  success  with  them  and 
have  them  ready  for  market,  don’t  haul 
them  to  market  and  pocket  the  money, 
but  bring  it  home  and  turn  it  over  to 
the  one  who  raised  the  pig. 

Persuade  the  little  chaps  to  invest  the 
money  in  a  profitable  way,  or  let  them 
bank  it  in  their  own  name,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  to  see  how  soon  they  are 
interested  in  the  work  about  the  farm. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  haul 
their  pigs  to  market  and  retain  the 
money  for  your  own  use,  they  will  at 
once  lose  confidence  in  you,  and  when 
asked  to  raise  another  “runt”  will  take 
no  interest.  Give  the  children  a  chance. 
Many  a  man  can  distinctly  remember  his 
boyhood  days  and  his  first  calf  or  pig, 
whichever  the  case  might  be,  and  what 
he  did  with  the  money,  if  he  got  it. 
What  could  give  the  father  more  pleas¬ 
ure  than  to  watch  the  happy  faces  of  a 
little  boy  and  girl  trudging  about  doing 
their  evening’s  work,  possibly  stopping 
for  a  moment  by  the  pen  where  their 
own  little  pig  was  kept,  and  planning 
how  they  would  swell  their  bank  ac¬ 
count  when  it  was  hauled  to  market. 

Young  pigs,  like  young  chickens  and 
calves,  must  be  fed  often  and  in  very 
small  amounts  for  the  first  few  days  or 
possibly  a  week,  and  they  must  have  a 
warm  place  to  sleep,  even  if  the  weather 
seems  quite  warm.  Young  pigs  have 
very  little  hair,  and  a  cold  rain  or  a 
chilly  wind  will  kill  them.  Of  course, 
if  the  pigs  have  been  with  the  sow  for 
two  or  three  weeks  it  will  not  be  such 
a  job  to  raise  them  by  hand  as  if  they 
were  but  a  day  or  so  old.  Pigs  may  be 
taken  from  the  sow  and  fed  by  hanc 
any  time,  but  they  do  better  if  a  day  or 
so  old ;  the  attention  given  them  while 
young  will  have  all  to  do  with  their 
rapid  growth.  While  they  are  quite 
young  they  should  be  fed  whole  milk 
warmed  to  about  blood  heat.  Teach 
them  to  drink  from  the  start.  This 
may  seem  impossible,  but  it  is  easy. 
Put  their  milk  in  a  flat  dish  (a  saucer) 
and  give  them  a  taste  by  placing  a  little 
on  their  lips  with  a  spoon,  and  it  will 
be  but  a  few  feeds  until  the  little  pig 
will  squeal  for  its  feed.  If  the  pig  is 
very  young  a  sprinkling  of  sugar  added 
to  the  milk  will  improve  it  and  make  it 
more  natural.  Give  the  pig  but  a  few 
drops  the  first  feed,  and  do  not  feed 
more  than  a  spoonful  at  any  one  feed 
until  the  pig  is  a  few  days  old.  If  a 
number  of  pigs  are  together  the  little 
pan  for  feeding  will  have  to  be  fast  to 
prevent  spilling  it,  for  it  is  only  a  few 
days  after  they  get  to  eating  until  they 
will  fight  over  their  feed  regular  hog 
fashion. 

Always  bear  in  mind  that  any  young 
animal  has  an  appetite  greater  than  the 
size  of  its  digestive  organs,  and  that  it 
will  eat  more  than  is  good  for  its  health 
if  allowed  to  do  so.  The  little  fellows, 
for  the  first  two  or  three  days,  should 
be  fed  from  six  to  eight  times  a  day, 
and  about  a  teaspoonful  to  the  feed. 
If  a  greater  quantity  is  fed  they  will 
have  trouble  with  their  digestive  organs 
and  you  will  likely  lose  them.  After 
they  are  about  three  weeks  old  the  whole 
milk  may  be  taken  away  from  them  and 
skim-milk  given,  and  aside  from  this 
they  may  be  given  a  little  green  stuff 
and  occasionally  a  few  scraps  from  the 
table. 

After  they  are  five  or  six  weeks  old 
they  will  begin  to  eat  green  feed  quite 
a  little,  and  at  this  time  a  little  shorts 
mixed  with  water  or  skim-milk  will  be 
very  good  for  them.  Do  not  confine  the 
little  fellows  in  a  cold,  damp  pen.  Give 
them  plenty  of  range  in  a  green  pasture 
if  possible;  if  not,  make,  a  pen  in  the 
shape  of  a  box  without  a  bottom,  so  it 
may  be  moved  about  from  place  to  place, 
thus  giving  them  a  clean  pen  as  they 
need  it.  Always  give  them  clear  water 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  milk  they 
have.  W.  H.  UNDERWOOD. 

Illinois. 


WHY  WE  SHOULD  BREED  MORE  HORSES 

There  is  always  a  time  when  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  country  change  and  business 
of  all  kinds  must  be  adjusted  to  suit 
tbe  different  requirements  and  advanced 
ideas  of  the  new  conditions.  I  well  re¬ 
member  when  all  streets  cars  were 
hauled  by  horses;  when  the  companies 
started  to  electrify  them  the  cry  sent  up 
by  the  farmer  was,  “No  use  to  raise 
horses;  we  could  not  sell  them.”  We 
are  passing  through  the  same  conditions 
to-day,  only  worse.  Everybody  is  talk¬ 
ing  motor  truck,  and  there  never  was  a 
time  that  all  classes  of  horses  brought 
the  price  they  do  to-day.  These  facts 
should  convince  every  farmer  that  these 
changes  do  not  affect  the  horse,  and  all 
horse-driven  vehicles  to-day  are  the 
cheapest  and  the  most  reliable,  hence  the 
need  of  the  best  horses,  and  it  is  up  to 
the  farmer  to  produce  them. 

We  sometimes  find  fault  with  our  law¬ 
makers,  and  rightly  so,  but  we  should 
give  them  credit  for  the  good  laws,  and 
make  use  of  them  for  our  benefit.  Al¬ 
most  every  farmer  in  this  State  knows 
of  the  horses  purchased  by  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  to  help  the  farmer  to  get 
better  horses.  I  know  these  stallions  are 
good  and  highly  bred,  service  fee  in 
reach  of  all,  the  only  requirement  is  the 
breeding  of  sound  mares.  I  am  told 
these  stallions  are  used  so  little  that  the 
service  fee  does  not  buy  their  feed. 
Why  are  the  farmers  satisfied  to  work 
a  poor  horse?  Why  not  breed  your  own 
and  have  the  best?  I  believe  one-half 
the  farm  failures  of  to-day  are  due  to 
trying  to  farm  with  a  broken-down 
horse,  and  I  don’t  think  there  is  any¬ 
thing  that  gives  more  pleasure  than  to 
work  a  good  horse.  The  man  who 
works  him  has  a  different  thought  of 
life.  He  takes  pride  in  his  work;  it 
makes  him  feel  his  surroundings  should 
be  of  the  same  class  as  the  horse.  It 
shows  him  that  he  has  not  been  doing 
his  best.  He  gets  the  improvement  idea; 
his  work  is  done  better ;  crops  are  bet¬ 
ter,  for  his  plowing  and  cultivating  has 
been  done  right,  and  at  the  right  time, 
and  they  bring  results.  It  helps  him  to 
get  away  from  poverty  and  shows  him 
the  road  to  success.  It  gives  him  a  de¬ 
termination  to  have  all  his  stock  of  the 
same  class.  w.  B.  r. 

New  Jersey. 


Which  Pays  Best 

and  how  much>Mr.Dair;ymaii? 
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CHEAPEST? 


rIsn‘t  Larro-feed  just  what  you  need?  The  value  of  the 

’'roughage  you  feed  is  the  same  and  your  work  and  trouble 
„  are  the  same  no  matter  if  your  cows  produce  little  or  much; 
your  real  profit  comes  from  the  extra  milk  you  get,  the  last  quart  or  two 
from  each  cow.  Don’t  deprive  yourself  of  that  real  profit  by  using  cheap, 
but  low-producing  feeds. 


(13) 


A  Ready  Ration 
for  Dairy  Cows 


Larro-feed  is  a  high-grade,  complete,  ready-to-feed  ration,  to  be  used  Just  as  it  comes 
in  the  sack;  no  bother,  no  trouble.  It  is  succulent,  palatable,  bulky;  highly  digestible  and 
properly  balanced — made  from  the  choicest,  purest  and  most  nutritious  ingredients,  skill¬ 
fully  and  scientifically  blended.  Absolutely  freo  from  damaged  grains,  oat  hulls,  oat  clippings,  corn  cobs, 
screenings,  mill  eweepings,  weed  seeds  or  any  other  adulterants. 

cnrci  a  i  I  y°ur  fee<l  dealer  and  get  as  many  sacks  of  Larro-feed  as  yott  need. 

Oi  H  I  A  I  .  I  Peed  two  sacks  [200  lhs.1  at  our  risk.  Watch  results  for  two  weeks,  especially  the 

On  I  secon  J  week.  If  I-arro-fopd  docfla’t  patiufy  snd  plcaao  YOU  (wo  tio  no  strings  to  sur  offer),  take 

H  r*  r*  rv  |  back  thou  mined  earkii  and  gut  ail  your  monoy  in  full.  Tho  burden  of  proof  ia  •non;  If  Larro-foed 

*  *  <  wine  wo  both  gn in,  if  it  does  not,  you  are  notout  ono  r?enny — try  it  NOW, 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.,  3 1 3  Gillespie  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Michigan 


MINERAL 


^“JHEAVE 

JEL  remedy 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse^ 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE 

Safe— Certain 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg, Pa. 


$3  Package 

will  cure  any  case  or' 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Agents  Wanted 

Wiite  for  descriptive  booklet 


Be  Sa 


m. 


Don’t  take  chances  with  spavin,  splint, 
curb,  ringbone,  bony  growths,  swellings 
or  any  form  of  lameness.  Use  tho  old 
reliable  remedy— 

KENDALL’S 

Spavin  Cure 

Its  power  Is  testified 
to  by  thousands  of 
users.  At  druggists 
81  a  bottle;  6  for  85. 
Ask  your  druggist 
for  book,  “Treatise 
on  the  Horse.”  Write 


Here’s  a  great  time  saver— a  great  work 
6aver!  Does  everything—  from  hoisting  en¬ 
gines,  wagon  bodies,  and  hogs,  down 
to  stretching  wire  fence.  Strings  up  t 
the  load— holds  It  up  alone!  Saves 
time,  money,  muscle,  In  40  different 
ways.  Can’t  be  beat— can’t  let  go. 

JUMBO 

Safety  Hoist 
and  Wire  Stretcher 

Earns  Cost— Costs  Little.  The  hoist 
lifts  loads  like  ordinary  block  and 
tackle.  But  the  minute  you  let  up  on 
pull-rope  the  automatic  locking  de¬ 
vice  of  the  Jumbo  grips  onto  tho  pull- 
rope  and  it’s  fast.  Tho  only  hoist  that 
elevates,  lowers,  locks  and  unlocks  all/ 
with  ono  rope!  Tho  heavier  the  load  ] 
the  tighter  that  grip.  It’s  the  grip  J 
that  can’t  slip!  It  trents  all  ropes 
alike,  whether  they’re  old,  new,  wot 
or  frazzled.  Adjustable  to  different 
sizes  of  rope. 

New  Catalog— FREE! 

Hnll  Iloists  are  made  In 
nine  different  sizes;  capac¬ 
ity  400  lbs.  to  4  tons.  Mail 
your  name  and  your  dealer’s 
for  our  new  labor-saving  Cat¬ 
alog.  Do  It  today!  We’ll 
tell  you  how  to  see  hoist  with¬ 
out  sending  monoy  I 


Hall  Hoist 
Lock 

Sectional 
Viow 


HALL  MFG.  CO. 
558  Main  St. 
Monticello,  Iowa 


will  reduce  inf  lamed, swollen  Joints, 
Bruises,  Soft  Bunches.  Cure  Bolls, 
Poll  Fvil,  yultor.  Fistula  or  any 
unhealthy  sore  quickly:  pleasant 
to  use;  does  not  blister  under 
bandage  or  remove  the  hair,  and 
you  can  work  tho  horse.  12  per  bot¬ 
tle,  delivered.  Book  7  15  free. 

ABSOBBINK.JK.,  liniment  for 
mankind.  Reduces  Painful,  Swol¬ 
len  Veins,  Goitre,  Wena  Strains, 
Bruises,  stops  Pain  and  (nflamma- 
ition.  Price  *1.00  per  bottle  at  deal¬ 
ers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more 
if  you  write.  Manufactured  only  by 

V.F.Y0UNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St..  Springfield, Mass. 


Don’t  let  Your  Horse  Suffer 

Im  Cure  him  ofall  ailments  such  as  curb,  spavin,  splints,  , 
^winripufis,  thoroughpin,  swelling  ot  throat  and  glands 
with  the  never- failing 

l 
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vuu  me  ucvui'idimiK 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

Permanent  cure  for  0,11  horse  ailments. 
Recommended  by  famous  horsemen.  Get 
a  bottle  today  for  $1,  save  veterinary 
bills.  All  Q9od  druggists  or  by  mail. 

W.B.Eddy&Co.Box  W  Whitehall  M.Y. 


PATENTS 


that  PAY.  $56 1,630  made  by  cli¬ 
ent*.  Patent  Book — ‘‘What  and 

_  How  to  Invent — Proof  of  For* 

tunes  in  PateutH  ”  FREE.  112-p  Guide.  Send  Sketch  for  report. 
E.  E.  Vhoomas,  Patent  Attorney,  838  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


YOU  a®  a  Veterinarian 

Have  a  profession  of  your  own.  Bo  independent. 

Make  big  money!  Be  your  own  boss— you  can 
do  it  easily.  Veterinarians  nowin  greater 
demand  than  ever.  Send  today  for 

FREE  BOOK  ^uc^sTu’lsmT 
WriteToday  ents.etc.  Our  grad¬ 
uates  always  succeed— so  can  you! 

Great  opportunity  for  you.  Addrc&s 

GRAND  RAPIDS  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 
1G1  Louie  St., Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


95  AND  UPWARD 

--  ■  SENT  ON  TRIAL 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

TliniiCAmlc  In  ITca  giving  splendid  sat- 
inoubanab  in  use  jsfactjon  justifies 


your  investigating  our  wonderful  offer  to 
furnish  a  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  run¬ 
ning,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skimming  sep¬ 
arator  for  only  $15.95.  Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold.  Makes 
thick  or  thin  cream.  Different  from  this  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced 
large  capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our 
latest  improvements. 

Our  Twenty-Year  Guarantee  Protects  You 

Our  wonderfully  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  all  sizes  and  generous  terms  of 

trial  wib  astonish  you.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or  small,  or  if  you  have  an  old  separator  of  any 
make  vou  wish  to  exchange,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  catalog,  sent  free 
of  charge  on  request,  is  the  most  complete,  elaborate  and  expensive  book  on  Cream  Separators  issued  by 
any  concern  in  the  world.  IVestern  orders  Jilted  from  IVestern  points .  Write  today  for  our  catalog 
and  see  Jor  yourself  what  a  big  money  saving  proposition  we  will  make  you.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 
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WESTERN  HORSE  NOTES. 


Recently  at  Sycamore,  Ill.,  horseflesh 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  $8,000  was  sold 
in  about  two  hours.  The  sales  took 
place  in  a  county  at  several  places  in 
which  horse-sale  days  are  a  regular  in¬ 
stitution.  They  come  as  regularly  as 
any  of  the  legal  holidays  of  the  year, 
and  all  are  attended  by  buyers  from 
several  of  the  most  important  horse 
markets.  Here  is  a  record  of  some  of 
the  sales  at  Sycamore :  One  pair  of 
horses,  five  and  six  years  old,  2,800 
pounds,  $510;  pair  of  brown  mares,  $440; 
pair  of  geldings,  $430;  team  weighing 
2,600  pounds,  $417.50;  one  young  chest¬ 
nut  driver,  $180;  one  mare,  $260.  At  a 
recent  sale  at  Somanauk  in  the  same 
county,  and  which  maintains  a  regular 
horse  sale  day  once  a  month,  20  horses 
were  disposed  of  at  an  average  of  $181 
a  head,  but  some  of  the  animals  brought 
over  $200. 

A  large  number  of  horse  sales  have 
been  held  in  Indiana  territory.  One  of 
the  greatest  horse  breeding  institutions 
in  this  country  is  located  within  this 
territory,  and  that  it  is  a  good  institu¬ 
tion  for  a  community  of  farmers  to 
have  with  them  is  shown  by  the  prices 
brought  by  some  of  the  equines.  In  this 
connection  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  mention  here  an  interesting  organ¬ 
ization  maintained  by  some  of  the 
Hoosier  horse  owners.  It  is  the  Beech 
Grove  Horse-thief  Detective  Associa¬ 
tion,  by  the  operation  of  which  hundreds 
of  good  horses  have  been  recovered  and 
the  thieves  brought  to  grief.  The  lead¬ 
ing  feature  of  this  organization  is  that 
thefts  are  prevented,  which  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  recovery.  Most  of  the  methods 
of  this  organization  are  secret,  known 
only  to  members,  who  know  how  to  use 
the  farm  telephone  and  other  aids  to 
great  advantage.  There  is  now  a  move-, 
ment  in  Indiana  to  have  members  of  the 
association  appointed  constables  author¬ 
ized  to  make  arrests,  and  with  authority 
to  take  violators  of  the  State  automobile 
laws  into  custody.  This  is  expected  to 
curtail  a  lot  of  the  criminal  speeding 
from  which  citizens  ruthlessly  are  run 
down,  some  of  them  killed  or  maimed. 
This  really  is  the  only  feature  of  the 
growing  automobile  industry  that  the 
horse  breeders  fear.  They  are  able  to 
sell  horses  and  as  many  as  they  may 
raise.  The  horsemen  drive  their  animals 
within  bounds,  and  they  are  determined 
that  the  drivers  of  the  devil-wagons 
shall  do  likewise.  There  is  another  very 
successful  Horse  Owners’  Protective 
Association  in  Rock  County,  Wisconsin, 
with  headquarters  in  Beloit.  The  man 
who  leads  away  a  horse  in  that  district 
is  almost  sure  to  be  taken.  This  asso¬ 
ciation  is  over  25  years  old  and  a  vast 
amount  of  good  detective  work  has  been 
done,  leading  to  recovery  of  animals  and 
punishment  of  the  thieves. 

J.  L.  GRAFF. 


TRAINING  A  YOKE  OF  CATTLE. 

I  note  with  interest  the  inquiry  of  P.  C. 
.T.  (page  108)  in  regard  to  breaking  oxen 
to  work,  and  have  seen  one  or  two  replies 
or  comments  which  do  not  throw  much  light 
on  the  subject.  The  breaking  or  training 
of  a  pair  of  oxen  is  not  so  very  difficult 
to  one  who  has  the  “knack,”  but  good  ox 
teamsters,  like  poets  and  some  other  things, 
are  born  and  not  made.  I  am  "not  certain 
that  I  was  born  with  an  ox-whip  in  my 
hand,  but  if  not  1  got  one  there  as  soon 
as  possible  after.  When  10  years  old  I 
used  to  work  for  a  neighbor  all  day  without 
pay,  picking  stones  in  a  rough  New  Eng¬ 
land  field,  just  for  the  chance  occasionally 
to  drive  the  cattle  and  empty  stone  boat 
back  from  the  pile  to  starting  place.  This 
by  way  of  illustrating  the  spirit  that  makes 
for  good  handling  of  oxen. 

A  pair  of  steers  to  make  the  best  oxen 
should  be  handled  some  as  yearlings  and  as 
two-year-olds  should.be  pretty  well  accus¬ 
tomed  to  yoke  and  work.  However,  an 
older  pair  can  be  broken  to  make  a  useful 
team  if  one  has  plenty  of  determination 
to  make  them  such  and  in  addition,  is 
possessed  of  a  considerable  stock  of  patience. 
In  matching  up  steers  bear  in  mind  that 
the  quicker  moving  one  should  be  on  the 
“off”  side  or  right  hand  side  as  one  stands 
behind  them.  Then  as  we  drive  them  from 
the  “near”  or  left  side  they  are  all  the 
time  working  towards  the  driver,  instead  of 
away  as  they  would  do  if  the  quicker  one 
were  on  the  “near”  side.  Select  steers  of 
a  quiet  disposition  and  tame  enough  to 
follow  you  about  the  yard,  looking  for  a 
nubbin  of  corn  or  other  ox  delicacy. 

First  give  the  “near”  or  left  hand  steer 
two  or  three  lessons  in  being  led  with  rope 
or  halter.  Next  put  a  elose-littiug  yoke 
on  them  and  turn  them  in  a  large  yard 
for  an  hour  or  two  q  day,  that  they  may 
(earn  the  feel  of  the  yoke  and  to  walk  and 
turn  in  unison.  Them  put  the  rope  on  the 
near  steer,  or  a  leading  ring  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  if  they  are  large  and  headstrong,  for 
there  must  never  be  any  question  as  to  who 
is  driving.  A  stout  whip  with  stock  four 
ieet  long  and  lash  not  more  than  18  inches 
is  the  proper  thing  for  first  lessons.  Take 
your  place  on  the  “near”  or  left-hand  side 
and  drive  them  around  the  yard  and  teach 
tnem  to  stop  and  start  at  the  word.  Tap¬ 
ping  them  on  the  face  with  whip  will  stop 
them  at  first.  They  will  learn  this  very 
quickly.  Always  carry  a  few  ears  of  corn 
in  your  pockets  to  bestow  as  rewards  for 
well-doing. 

To  turn  the  cattle  away  from  you,  or  to 


the  right,  known  In  drivers’  lingo  as 
“geeing”  them,  touch  up  the  near  steer, 
making  him  step  faster,  at  the  same  time 
restraining  the  off  one  with  the  whip  across 
his  face.  Always  say  “gee”  in  connection 
with  this.  “Hawing”  them  or  turning  them 
towards  you,  or  to  the  left,  is  done  in  just 
the  opposite  way,  touching  up  the  further 
ox  and  restraining  one  next  you,  and  al¬ 
ways  say  “haw”  till  it  is  second  nature  for 
them  to  turn  the  proper  way  at  sound  of 
the  word  and  motion  of  the  whip.  Both 
driver  and  cattle  will  soon  learn  the  how 
of  it.  In  teaching  them  to  pull  loads  be 
very  careful  never  to  overload,  and  never 
ask  anything  of  them  that  they  cannot  do 
easily,  and  then  see  that  they  do  it,  never 
abusing  them  but  always  firmly  insisting 
on  doing  the  driving  yourself. 

If  you  get  into  a  tight  place  be  sure  to 
see  it  before  your  cattle  do,  and  then  not 
let  them  see  it  at  all.  Dispense  with  the 
rope  as  soon  as  possible  and  gradually 
work  back  till  you  can  drive  from  the  load. 
.The  making  of  a  good  pair  of  cattle  is  no 
job  for  a  careless  or  disinterested  person. 
As  the  old  proverb  put  its  “The  eye  of  the 
master  maketh  fat  the  oxen.”  At  the  risk 
of  being  thought  old-fashioned  I  will  say 
that  I  would  rather  have  a  good  pair  of 
cattle  and  own  them  than  an  auto  with  the 
customary  mortgage,  l.  c.  Litchfield. 

Vermont. 


A  Pure 
Spring  Tonic 

0  SHOULD  NEVER  CONTAIN  a 
WINE  OR  ALCOHOL  0 

Alcohol  undermines  health. 

It  is  harmful,  unnecessary  and 
habit-forming. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  is  a  true 
and  efficient  Spring  tonic  to 
purify  and  invigorate  the  blood, 
start  the  healthy  action  of  body 
cells,  and  tone  the  appetite  to 
make  all  good  food  do  good. 
There  is  no  alcohol  or  narcotic 
drug  in  Scott’s  Emulsion — it  is 
medical  nourishment. 

Physicians  everywhere 
prescribe  Scott’s  Emulsion 
for  a  health-building  Spring 
tonic. 


Scott  &  Bowne 

Bloomfield.  N.  J.  12-135 


'□ 


D  I  STI  UUEFi  S 


Cheapest  Source  of  Protein  and  Fat 

Bulky,  palatable,  easily  digested,  safe 
to  feed.  Ask  your  dealer.  Write 
for  circular  showing  how  to  get  more 
milk  for  each  dollar  paid  for  feed. 

THE  DEWEY  BROS.  CO.,  Box  541.  Blanchester.  O. 


CATTLE 


For  sale-the  choice  guernsey  bull,  commonwealth 

17517,  3  years  old,  combines  the  blood  of  Pretor 
and  Prince  Rosendale,  through  an  excellent  line  of 
females.  Price,  $110.  Hawthorn  Farm,  Williamsville,  N.Y. 


They  Keep  It  Up 

There  are  some  cattle  that  give  more 
milk  when  they  are  fresh  than  a  Jersey, 
but  there  isn't  any  breed  that  gives  as 
rich  milk  as 

The  Jersey 

at  as  small  feeding  cost,  nor  is  there 
any  breed  of  cattle  that  will  keep  it  up 
like  Jerseys  will,  year  in  and  year  out. 
That’s  why  you  ought  to  buy  Jerseys  to 
Increase  your  herd's  efficiency.  Send 
for  Jersey  facts. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLTJB 
324  W.  23d  St.,  New  York 


JUST  DROPPED 

Eighteen  More  of  Those  Berkshire  Pigs 

(two  litters.)  Price,  $10,  at  eight  weeks  old.  Also 
a  splendid  boar,  farrowed  Oct.  10, 1912.  Price,  $20.00. 

Several  Jersey  BULLS 

aro  all  ready  to_  drop  off  at  your  station  at  very  low 
prices.  Ages,  from  two  years  dowu  to  a  few  weeks. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton,  N.  Y, 


CAR  C  Jl  I  C— ' Two  handsome  registered  Holstein  yearling 
■  UR  wHLt  bulla  sired  by  Oakliurit  Paul  DoKol  Aaggie, 
No.  66,977,  one  mostly  white,  from  heavy  milking,  vigorous- 
youngcowa.  Also  a  few  registered  male  calves  by  Colonel  Korn- 
dykeDeKoIjNo.  77.276,  one  of  the  hontaons  of  Pontiac  Korndyke, 
having  74  A.  R.  O.  sisters,  3ahove37  lbs.  and  39  above  20  lbs.  of 
butter  in  7 days.  A  rme  opportunity  to  get  the  best  at  a  reason, 
able  price.  Morgan  Farm,  North  Cuba,  N.  Y, 


Mill*  Ppnrlurppc  for  New  York  City  market 
lulUV  riUUULCIo  desiring  information  how  to 
form  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albert  Manning  Otisville.  N.  Y. 


Dogs  andL  Feirrets 


OHMIC  Dll  DC  entitled  to  registry;  spayed  females 
uULLIl  ruro  Circulars.  SILAS  UKOKElLMoi.tro.or., 


Dune — The  kind  that  bring  the  cows. 
IsOUie  f'UpS  NELSON’S.  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Don’t  Put  Salt 
In  Their  Feed's 

Many  of  the 
a !  1  in  e  n  ts  of 
your  cows  and 
horses  aro 
caused  by  un¬ 
natural  salt 
feeding.  Your 
veteri nary  will 
tell  you  it  has 
been  proved 
that  many  ani¬ 
mal  diseases  are  caused  by  putting  salt  in  their  feed  there* 
by  forcing  salt  in  opposition  to  the  animat  Instincts. 

An  equally  dangerous  custom  Is  salting  “  now  and  then.” 
The  animals  become  unnaturally  thirsty  and  drink  water 
in  enormous  quantities  which  swells  out  and  chills  their 
digestive  organs.  The  result  is  indigestion  and  a  train  of 
other  ailments.  You  can  improve  the  healfn  of  your  stock 
ami  horses  by  keeping  salt  before  them  all  the  time  in  the 

Roto  Salt  Feeder 

Made  of  glazed  stoneware — no  corners.  Fastens  to  any 
stall,  stanchion  or  wall.  Keeps  clean.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 

ROTO  SALT  CAKES  of  purest  .able  salt.  Almost  as 
hard  and  smooth  as  marble.  Can’t  crumble.  Mixes  with 
digestive  juices  In  the  natural  way.  Keeps  bowels  regular 
and  purifies  the  blood.  Increases  flow  of  milk.  A  health 
insurance.  Saves  veterinary  bills.  Writo  for  name  of 
dealer  and  convincing  literature. 

ROTO  SALT  COMPANY 

Roto  Bldg.,  -  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


H  O 


SES 


Adirondack  Farms 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


The  Greatest  Breeding 
Establishment  In  the  East. 
Imported  and  American 
bred  Percheron.Belgianand 
Suffolk  stallions  and  mares 
of  unequalled  quality, 
breeding,  style  and  action, 
a  new  importation  of  forty 
head. 

Why  longer  neglect  the 
greatest  possible  source  of 
profit  on  your  farm. 

Better  Horses,  Better  Fanning, 

More  Power,  More  Profit*. 

Catalogue  C,  the  finest  ever, 
if  you  are  interested. 


50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per- 
chcroo  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.  Green,  Middlefield,0. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry, 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &Warren 


DERCHER0N  STALLIONS,  with  quality  guaranteed,  at 
■  farmer’s  prices.  BONNY  BROOK  FARM,  Gardiner,  N.Y. 

SHETLAND  PONIES  maka  Rraa‘  p**»v.,Fop  “'e. 

-  mares  aue  to  foal  this  summer. 

Also  geldings  and  colts.  TERRY,  WATERVILLE,  MAINE 

The  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

trains  students  in  all  lines  of  veterinary  work.  Fa¬ 
cilities  unexcelled.  For  catalog,  address  LOUIS  A. 
KLEIN,  Dean,  Dept.  E,  39th  and  Woodland  Ave., 
Philadelphia, 

For  Sale — A  Registered  Percheron  Colt 

coming  2  years  old.  Sired  by  a  ton  horse:  dam,  large 
imported  mare.  Unusually  large  in  bone.  Will 
make  a  ton  horse  with  good  care.  Pricn,  $300. 
Address.  J.  P.  WILSON,  -  Newark,  Del. 


JS  X*7- 1  3NT  DE5 


nUNLAP’S  MULE-FOOT  HOGS  are  hardy,  prolific  and 
A*  quick  growers.  Box  441,  Williamsport,  Ohio 


Full  Blooded  Berkshire  Pigs  ,A.  T$5  • 

- 2™  John  Gillner,  Sterling.  Pa. 


Mammoth  Tam  worth  SWINE 

Two  gilts  of  August  farrow;  weight,  200  lbs. 
each.  Pigs  equal  to  best  of  this  or  any 
other  breed.  From  championship  stock. 

WILL0W0ALE  FARM,  H.  S.  Green,  POWHATAN.  OHIO 


CHELD0N  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
J  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BAllNKS,  oxford,  N.  Y. 

Eureka  stock  farm- 

Registered  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers. 

2  mos.  to  2  years  old. 

Chester  White.  Po¬ 
land  China  and  Berk- 
shire  Pigs,  all  ages. 

Collie  Pups  and  :t _ 

variety  of  POULTRY.  Wiurn  you  ci ucui.au. 

EDffAKD  VVALTEIt,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

lias  bred  more  high-class  hogs  than  any  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Have  sows  bred  for  .Spring  litters  and  some 
Summer  farrowed  sow  pigs  that  are  right  to  he  bred 
for  next  Summer  farrow.  Write  me.  Address, 
J.  E.  WATSON.  PROP-  M  A  RBLEDALE,  CONN. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHWOOD 

W  e  have  for  sale  service  hoars,  brood  sows  and 
pigs,  all  ages.  These  are  sired  by  Berryton  Duke’s 
Model,  the  hoar  that  headed  the  first  prize  herd  at 
the  Royal  in  1909;  Highwood  Duke  75th,  a  half- 
brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  boar,  at  the  last  in¬ 
ternational,  and  other  hoars  of  equal  merit. 

U.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


E 


CATTLE 


^Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.  Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 

The  perfect  milk  substi¬ 
tute— the  best  since  1800. 

Write^  today  for  free 
book,  “How  to  Raise 
Calves.”  Your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  postal  is  enough. 

Blatchford’* 
Calf  Meal 
Factory 

Waukegan,  lU 


Eleven  registered  holstein 

HEIFER  CALVES.  $1,000.  Holstein  Bull 
Calves  from  heavy  producing  stock.  $30  to  $100.  A 
few  grade  cows  and  heifers.  We  have  some  bar¬ 
gains  in  Percheron  stallions,  Southdown  ewes  and 
poultry.  TompkinsCo.  Breeders’  Journal,  with  sale- 
list  of  pure-bred  stock,  25  cents  per  year.  Copy  free. 
TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS'  ASS  N.  Box  B,  Trunuasfcsra.  N.Y. 


GUERNSEY 


MOST  ECONOMICAL 
PRODUCER  OF  HIGHEST 
NATURAL  COLORED 
DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
GET  THEM.  WRITE 


The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  Y  PETERBORO.  N.  H. 


EAST  RIVER  HOLSTEINS 

...FOR  SALE... 

70  Cows,  grade  Holstein,  due  to  calve  soon.  The  kind 
that  fill  the  pall.  1 0  Registered  2  and  3  year  old  Heifers 
bred  to  good  sires.  10  Registered  Bulls  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice,  with  extra  good  breeding.  1  o  Registered  Bull 
Calves.  Most  of  these  bulls  have  good  A.  H.  O.  Dams, 
and  large  record  sires. 


BELI,  PHONK 

311-F-5 


JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 
Dept.  K,  Cortland,  N.  Y, 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

60  Extra  Fine,  Large,  Heavy  Milking  Cows 

All  young,  nicely  marked  and  due 
to  freshen  within  sixty  days, 

IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD  ONES  COME  AND  SEE  THESE  COWS 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  SEVERAL  THOROUGHBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  YEARLING  BULLS 

for  sale  cheap  at  farmer’s  prices.  All  well  grown, 
ready  for  immediate  service,  perfectly  marked,  wall 
bred  and  guaranteed  right  in  every  particular. 

P.  B.  McLJENNAN,  -  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


ONTARIO  PIETER  MENELIK— Holstein  Bull,  born  Oct.  S,  1 

U  Nearly  all  white.  Sired  by  a  grandson  of  Kin*  Sect* 


1*11. 

_  i  end 

Homestead  Qirl  Do  Kol  Sarcastic  Led.  Dam  of  sire  teete  a  le, 
Price  *100.  First  check  get*  him.  Send  for  pedigree. 

CLOVERDALE  FARM,  -  CHARLOTTE.  N.  T. 

Breed  Up— Not  DowirJ/„'rc.“"‘L,S«  S 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  R.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  P», 


It  You  Want  Guernseys  ^sVVhth?®Ew  m* 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION.  Box  96.  PeekskM.N.  Y. 


MAPLE  IiOWSTOCK  FARM  AYKSBIRES 
■**  Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale  from  good  producers. 
Herd  established  in  1882.  Correspondence  solicited, 
F.  H.  COOKINGHAM,  CHERRY  CREEK.  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  f0o%s*iV^ui 

offer  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenangs.  N.  Y. 


OLLINS’ JERSEY  RED 

the  best 
piq 
bred 


Fattens  quickest  at  least  cost. 
Healthy,  prolific,  small- boned, 
long  bodie  d — m  eat  uunnr- 
passed.  The  “  perfect  profit 
P*S.”  ^  New  catalog  FREE.  . 


375  lbs.  in 
9  months! 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  Pacific  Dairy  Review  reports  an  interview  with 
Mr.  W.  G.  Stimmel,  Superintendent  of  the  great  ranch 
owned  by  Stanford  University  of  California  and  famous 
for  its  thousands  of  acres  of  vineyard  and  orchard. 

According  to  Mr.  Stimmel  a  herd  of  300  Registered  HoF 
steins  is  one  of  the  best  revenue  producers  comprised  In 
the  extensive  property  holdings  of  the  University. 

Whatever  good  money  is  made  out  of  dairying  thers  you 
find  Holstein  cows. 

Send  for  onr  Fret  Illustrated  Dsssriptivs  BookUtM. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS'N,  f.  L.  HOUGHTON.  See>.  Box  10S.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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M  I  JL, 

In  effect  March  1,  1013,  the  N.  Y.  Milk 
Milk  Exchange  price  was  reduced  10  cents 
per  40-quart  can,  now  being :  B  (selected 
raw  and  pasteurized),  $1.81  per  40-quart 
can;  C  (for  cooking  and  manufacturing), 
$1.71,  netting  3%  and  3%  cents  to  ship¬ 
pers  in  the  26-cent  zone. 

The  zones  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  follows :  23  cents 
for  the  first  40  miles  from  New  York ;  26 
cents  for  the  next  GO  miles ;  29  cents  for 
the  next  90  miles ;  beyond  this,  32  cents. 
The  railroads  allow  a  discount  for  car  lots 
of  10,000  quarts  of  10  and  12%  per  cent. 


Milk  dealers  who  fail  to  wash  bottles 
before  they  are  refilled  and  housewives 
who  return  bottles  unwashed  must  stand 
punishment  under  a  decision  of  the  Ap¬ 
pellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
February  7,  affirming  the  conviction  in 
New  York  Special  Sessions  of  Fred  Fruden- 
berg,  driver  for  a  milk  company,  who  had 
unclean  milk  bottles  in  his  possession. 
Justice  Scott,  writing  the  opinion  said  that 
“the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
use  of  unclean  receptacles  for  milk  intended 
for  human  food  is  so  obvious  and  so  well 
known  that  drastic  measures  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  such  use  are  reasonable 
and  justifiable.”  The  testimony  in  the 
case  showed  that  the  driver  had  failed  to 
take  the  bottles  to  the  milk  company’s 
sterilizing  station  because  it  was  out  of  the 
way.  The  defence  was  that  the  law  is 
unconstitutional,  but  the  court  holds  that 
it  is  within  the  police  power  of  the  State. 


The  New  Hampshire  Sanitary  Milk  As¬ 
sociation  has  been  officially  launched  in 
an  important  meeting  held  at  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  College.  The  expressed  object  of  the 
association  is  to  promote  a  campaign  of 
education  for  the  betterment  of  the  milk 
supply  of  the  State  and  for  the  increased 
sales  "of  high-grade  milk.  In  order  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  the  association  plans  to 
adopt  wide  measures  calling  the  attention 
of  consumers  and  producers,  to  the  value 
of  the  milk  as  food,  to  the  proper  care 
of  milk  and  to  its  relation  to  the  public 
health.  The  association  took  specific  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  question  of  certified  milk.  It 
was  voted  to  ask  that  permission  be 
granted  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  association  mem¬ 
bers  and  draw  up  recommendations  for  the 
production  of  inspected  and  certified  milk. 
In  connection  with  this  the  State  Board 
was  asked  that  the  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  may  be  chairman  of  the  new 
committee. 

The  movement  toward  the  formation  of 
the  association  was  begun  by  the  delegates 
appointed  by  the  Governor  to  attend  the 
conference  recently  held  in  New  York  on 
the  State  Control  of  Milk  Supply.  Various 
measures  looking  toward  the  betterment 
of  State  milk  supply  were  outlined  at  the 
conference.  The  plans  adopted  by  the  as¬ 
sociation  were  in  line  with  these  recom¬ 
mendations.  After  adopting  a  brief  consti¬ 
tution  the  association  elected  officers  as 
follows:  President,  Prof.  Rasmussen; 

secretary  and  treasurer,  Carl  O.  Seaman. 


and  $13  per  ton.  The  southern  end  of 
Washington  County  imports  for  dairy  pur¬ 
poses  large  quantities  of  wheat  bran,  middl¬ 
ings,  linseed  meal  and  cotton-seed  meal. 
The  poultry  industry  seems  to  keep  pace 
with  dairying.  There  arc  many  large  incu¬ 
bators  being  installed.  Eggs  in  quantity 
shipped  and  fat  poultry  shipped.  Eggs  are 
now  bringing  at  the  stores  where  they  are 
collected  and  shipped  to  the  city  markets, 
20  cents  a  dozen.  Fowls  over  one  year 
old  are  bringing  12%  cents  per  pound 
alive;  less  than  a  year  old,  14.  Pork, 
dressed,  weighing  about  200  pounds,  $11 
per  hundred  at  the  local  butchers  and 
beef,  $8  per  hundred.  Buckwheat.  65 ; 
native  oats,  $40.  They  are  very  light,  as 
the  oat  crop  in  Northeastern  New  York 
in  1912  was  very  poor. 

The  March  price  for  milk  at  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  shipping  depot  is  $1.60  per  hun¬ 
dred.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  quote 
auction  prices  that  would  be  intelligent 
to  your  readers  because  the  property  sold 
at  auction  usually  stands  alone  in  its 
class  and  without  market  price.  Old 
cows,  yearlings,  two-year-olds  and  three- 
year-olds,  dry  cows  and  springers  and 
horses  of  all  ages  from  sucking  colts  to 
25  years  old  are  sold,  and  they  have  an 
auction  value  made  by  the  local  demand 
but  no  real  market  value  because  here 
there  is  no  established  market  for  such 
property,  and  almost  every  farmer  that 
lias  an  auction  sale  markets  all  of  his 
marketable  product  before  the  auction, 
unless  it  is  seed  oats,  corn,  buckwheat, 
rye  or  stock  hay.  c.  o.  p. 

Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Good  milch  cows  bring  from  $40  to  $60, 
according  to  breed.  I  have  a  pui-e  Jersey 
that  I  can  get  $75  for  at  any  time.  Calves, 
1 1  cents  per  pound.  Butter,  30,  retail ; 
Eggs,  25 ;  milk,  eight  cents  per  quart. 
Potatoes,  60  to  70 ;  corn,  $3  per  barrel ; 
clover  hay  from  $10  to  $13  per  ton; 
Timothy,  from  $15  to  $18  according  to 
grade.  Poultry,  old  hens,  17  to  17%  cents 
per  pound  ;  young  chickens,  20 ;  turkeys, 
24  to  25.  These  are  strictly  rural  prices. 

Annapolis  Junction,  Md.  L.  H.  to. 

There  is  only  the  amount  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  here  to  supply  the  local  demand. 
Milk  is  selling  here  in  the  village  for  eight 
cents  per  quart  retail,  the  farmers  getting 
from  five  to  six  cents  wholesale.  Fresh 
cows  range  in  price  from  $60  to  $85  accord¬ 
ing  to  grade.  Gardening  is  followed  to  a 
very  small  extent.  I  have  two  acres  of 
cranberries,  one-fourth  acre  of.  raspberries 
and  one  acre  of  peaches.  Cranberries  sell 
here  in  the  local  market  for  about  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  freight  from  city  higher  here ;  at 
Thanksgiving  time  $2.50  per  crate,  $8 
per  barrel.  Raspberries  sell  in  local  market 
for  about  eight  cents  per  pint  box  at  stores. 
Sale  for  all  my  berries  here.  Peaches  sold 
here  the  past  season  for  from  $1.25  for 
nice  stock  down  to  75  cents  retail.  My 
crop  of  peaches  was  all  sold  to  the  trade 
for  about  80  cents  per  16-quart  basket. 
Hay  retails  here  for  from  $22  to  $25  per 
ton  delivered  loose ;  good  hay  by  the  bale 
a  trifle  more ;  poor  grades  all  the  way 
down.  Potatoes  are  Selling  at  present  for 
$3  to  $3.25  for  good  stock  by  the  barrel  in 
small  lots.  This  is  not  much  of  a  farming 
country,  as  so  much  of  the  land  has  been 
bought  up  for  speculative  purposes,  and  for 
several  years  several  hundred  acres  of  good 
farm  land  have  been  lying  idle  and  growing 
up  to  brush  and  forest  trees.  E.  v.  L. 

Northport,  N.  Y. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY,  N.Y. 

Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  as  you  know, 
is  naturally  an  excellent  grazing  and  dairy 
section,  and  it  has  been  evolving  for  the 
past  10  years  from  a  sheep  and  potato 
growing  county  to  a  milk,  butter,  cheese 
and  poultry  producing  county.  About  six 
years  ago  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  R.  R. 
placed  a  milk  train  to  run  daily  on  their 
tracks  in  Washington,  Saratoga  and 
Rensselaer  counties.  It  then  consisted  of 
one  car  and  the  engine.  They  are  now 
running  two  trains,  one  made  up  of  an 
engine  and  from  nine  to  12  milk  cars  which 
carry  milk  to  your  city  and  the  other  of 
two  cars  and  an  engine  which  take  milk 
to  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  at  Eagle 
Bridge,  N.  Y.  About  12  years  ago  a  co¬ 
operative  creamery  was  established  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  the  first  year  paid  out  a  little 
less  than  $4,000  to  its  patrons.  During 
the  past  year  the  Cambridge  Dairy  Com¬ 
pany.  its  successor,  paid  out  to  its  patrons 
for  milk  mostly  to  be  shipped  to  New  York 
something  over  $100,000.  The  milk  station 
is  now  being  operated  by  Sheffield  Farms- 
Slawson-Deckcr-Company.  There  are  a 
half-dozen  different  silo  companies  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  county  by  agents  selling 
modern  silos  and  silo  equipments.  The 
raising  of  potatoes  and  the  raising  of 
sheep  for  wool  and  mutton  purposes  is 
fast  giving  way  to  the  different  dairy  in¬ 
dustries.  New  milch  cows  are  in  active  de¬ 
mand  and  bring  from  $40  to  $80  with 
calves  at  their  side,  the  price  ranging  ac¬ 
cording  to  size,  condition  and  blood.  Full 
blood  nolsteins  that  are  registered  have 
sold  at  auction  as  high  as  $300  per  cow, 
and  whole  herds  have  averaged  over  $100 
apiece.  Shippers  of  live  hogs  have  been 
paying  seven  cents  per  pound  at  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  freight  depot.  There  are  three  regu¬ 
lar  purchasers  of  cows,  cattle,  veal  calves 
and  hogs  who  load  and  ship  in  cars  to 
their  slaughter  houses  and  to  New  York 
all  kinds  of  cattle  which  are  for  sale  and 
veal  calves  and  hogs.  There  are  no  beef 
cattle  that  leave  our  section  of  the  county 
or  have  left  it  for  several  years,  that  is 
to  amount  to  anything.  Veal  calves  of 
good  quality  over  four  weeks  old  have 
been  bringing  nine  cents  per  pound  at 
railroad  for  the  past  three  months  and 
a  few  of  extra  quality,  size  and  condi¬ 
tion  have  brought  10. 

Fair  market  potatoes  are  bringing  $1.50 
per  barrel  of  180  pounds.  Giant  potatoes 
that  are  used  for  seed  on  Long  Island  an<J 
in  New  Jersey  of  first-class  quality  are 
bringing  $2.15  per  barrel  of  180  pounds. 
There  has  been  no  fruit  crop  here  since 
January  1,  1913,  and  there  are  no  garden¬ 
ing  crops  shipped  from  Cambridge  that 
amount  to  anything  except  potatoes  from 
January  1  in  any  year  until  strawberry 
time.  Cambridge  ships  no  corn,  oats,  or 
buckwheat,  a  little  rye  and  a  good  many 
tons  of  pressed  hay.  A  good  quality  of 
Timothy  hay  in  bales  has  been  bringing 
$17  per  ton  in  carload  lots.  Rye  straw 
loose  in  bundles  has  been  bringing  $12 


Over  30,000  Dairymen  Are 

Using  and  Recommending 


STANDARD'^;:;,. 


because  the  *  ‘standard”  is  a  Quality  ma¬ 
chine.  Sold  only  by  reputable  dealers  and 
sold  at  mail-order  prices 
under  absolute  Guarantee. 


30,000 
In  Use 


Capacity  |Our  Offer 


Re*. 

Price 


5001b.  $47.50  $  75 
700  lb.  $56.50  $  90 
9001b.  $63.50  $100 

Mail  Order 
Prices 

But  NOT  a  Mail 
Order  Product 

ou  can  examine  the 
standard  ’’  at  your 
dealer’s— take  it  home 
and  try  it  if  you  like, 
without  the  slightest 
obligation  to  buy.  Our 
Money  Back  Guarantee  protects 
you  always. Write  for  CatalogA.F, 


Standard  Separator  Co. 


CHR.  HANSEN’S 

DANISH  BUTTER  COLOR 

MAivES  PRIZE- WINNING  BUTTER 


Purely  Vegetable  and  Guaranteed  under  all 
Pure  Food  Laws,  State  and  National. 
RENNET  TABLETS  and  CHEESE 
COLOR  TABLETS  for  Cheese 
Making  on  the  Farm 

JUNKET  TABLETS  for  dainty  milk 
desserts  and  ice  cream 
JUNKET  BRAND  BUTTERMILK 
TABLETS 

Manufactured  and  put  up  only  by 

CHR.  HANSEN’S  LABORATORY 
Box  1106,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Is  Oleomargarine 
As  Good  As  Butter? 

Because  oleomargarine  is  colored  like  butter  and  looks 
like  butter  and  even  tastes  like  butter,  is  it  as  good  as 
butter? 

The  makers  CLAIM  it  is. 

You  KNOW  it  is  not. 

Now  similar  conditions  prevail  in  the  separator  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  DE  LAVAL  is  everywhere  recognized  by  cream¬ 
ery  men,  prominent  dairymen  and  buttermakers  as  being 
by  far  the  best  cream  separator  on  the  market. 

98%  of  the  world’s  creamerymen  use  the  DE  LAVAL 
separators  exclusively.  That  looks  like  pretty  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence  that  the  men  who  make  A  BUSINESS  of 
the  separation  of  cream  and  the  making  of  butter,  the 
men  who  know,  are  not  in  any  doubt  as  to  which  is  the 
best  cream  separator. 

The  makers  of  inferior  separators  acknowledge  that 
the  DE  LAVAL  is  best  when  they  say  to  you  “Our 
separator  looks  like  the  DE  LAVAL”  or  “it’s  just  as 
good  as  the  DE  LAVAL,  hut  we  will  sell  it  to  you  for 
a  little  less  money.” 

Why  do  they  offer  to  sell  their  machines  cheaper? 
For  the  very  same  reason  that  the  makers  of  oleomargar¬ 
ine  sell  their  product  cheaper  than  butter — because  they 
COST  less  to  MAKE  and  are  WORTH  less  to  use. 

The  DE  LAVAL  has  many  imitators  but  no  equal. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  the  DE  LAVAL  any  more 
than  there  can  he  a  substitute  for  butter. 

If  you  need  a  cream  separator,  why  experiment  with 
“near”  or  “just  as  good”  imitations  or  substitutes?  You 
will  save  yourself  time,  money  and  trouble  by  getting 
the  genuine  DE  LAVAL  and  taking  no  chances  with 
anything  else. 

For  catalog  and  any  desired  information  write  to  the 
nearest  office  of  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 
165  Broadway,  New  York;  29  East  Madison  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago;  101  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco;  1016  Western 
Avenue,  Seattle. 


MAKE  THE 

HORSE  G 

andEAGER  FOR  WORK 

The  -way  to  do  It  Is  to  clip  him  before  you  put  him  at  the 
spring  work.  Take  off  hie  winter  coat  that  holds 
the  wet  Bweat  and  dirt.  He’ll  get  more  good 
from  his  feed,  look  better,  rest  better  and 
give  you  better  service.  The  best  and  most 
generally  used  clipper  is  the 

Stewart  Ball  Bearing 
Clipping  Machine 

it  turns  oasy.  clips  fast  and  stays  sharp. 

Gears  are  all  file  hard  and  cut  from  solid 
steel  bar.  They  are  enclosed,  PRICE 
protected  and  run  In  oil;  little  RA 

friction,  little  wear.  Has  six  “ 
feet  of  new  stylo  easy  running  m 
flexible  shaft  and  the  celobrated  Btowart 
single  tension  clipping  head,  highest  grade. 

Cat  one  from  your  dealer  or  send  *2.00  and 
we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  balance.  Money 
back  If  not  satlsfled. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co., 

1  43  Lasallo  Avo„  IH. 

Write  tor  alg  new  cat¬ 
alogue  showing  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Horse 
Clipping  and  Sheep 
Shearing 
Machines. 


riNE 


YOU  LOSE  *122 ON  ©SHEEP 
BY  THE  OLD  METHOD 

You  know  the  size  of  your  flock— figure  now 
much  more  money  you’ll  get  If  you  use  a 

Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing 
Shearing  Machine 

It’S  the  most  perfect  hand  operated  shearing 
machine  ever  devised.  Has  ball  hearings  In 
every  part  where  friction  or  wear  occurs.  Has  a 
hall  bearing  shearing  head  of  the  latest  Improved 
Stewart  pattern.  Price  complete,  In-  £  ■  icn 
eluding  4  combs  and  4  cutters  of  the  “  I  I 
celebrated  Stewart  quality  is  only...  *  ■ 

Get  one  from  your  dealer,  or  Bend  *2.00  and  we 
will  ship  C.  O.  I).  for  balance.  Money  and 
transport  charges  back  If  not  satlsfled. 


|  A  7  K  DELIVERED  ANY 
|  4’  1  J  STATION  EAST  of 
1  ^  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 
*  ‘Lucky  Low  Down”  Dump 
Cart.  Strong,  substantial 

tttcal  wheels,  wide  tires,  steel 
axlo.  Body  1x4x6 ft.  Any  home; 
any  harness.  Capacity  1,400 
lbe.  Farmcrx,  gardenem,  fruit 
grow-  r»  and  everybody  with 
a  homo.  Saves  Kb  coat  every 
year.  E.  F.  HOKSON  &  CO. 
Eaeton,  l*a. 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  sorial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distinct 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.H.  DANA,  74  Main  St., West  Lebanon,  N  il 

STOP  t^at  high  Effing  into  your 

u  1  high-wheeled  farm  wagon. 

I  OOU  l'f>  that  old  running 
LiGl/n  g  oar  with  broken 
wheels  and  pull  it  out  of  the 
weed  patch  from  behind  the 
barn. 

I  l^iTFIV  to  wliat  our  free 

i  1 1,11  catalogue  says 
about  low-down  steel  wheels 
for  that  gear.  It  will  make 
the  handiest  wagon  you  ever 
had  on  your  farm. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
Box  17,  Havana,  III. 


Does  Away  with  Sour  Milk 


Milk  keeps  better, 
is  thoroughly  aer¬ 
ated  and  cooled  ; 
grass,  stable  and 
other  odors  re¬ 
moved  by  the 

“Bestov” 
Milk  Cooler 

Milk  flow h  down  on 
both  outside  Burtaces, 
cold  water  startB  at 
bottom  of  cooler  and 
flows  up.  ltequlreK  no 
attu  lit  ion.  Parts 
touched  by  milk  are 
copper  or  braBu tinned. 

Send  for  our  new 
Catalog  “  D  ” 

Dairymens  Supply 
Co.,  Philadelphia 
and  Land&downe,  Pa. 


FOR 


BEST- 
CHEAPEST— 

MOST  DESIRABLE 

Certain  mean9  of  identification.  Can 
be  stamped  with  any  name,  address 
or  number.  Catalogue  and  set  of 
samples  mailed  free  on  request. 


F.S.BURCH&C0.DePt.8 


64  W.  Illinois  St. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


4.79 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


TRANSPORTATION  AND  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  FARM  PRODUCE. 

The  ways  and  means  whereby  the 
farmer  converts  into  cash  or  other  val¬ 
ues  that  portion  of  his  products  which 
is  not  consumed  in  his  home  or  on  his 
farm  are  deplorably  inadequate.  No 
special  argument  is  needed  to  support 
this  proposition.  A  few  additional  il¬ 
lustrations  may  emphasize  the  need  of 
doing  something  to  correct  or  lessen 
the  evil.  For  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  taking  the  State  of  Ohio  at  large, 
we  have  had  fairly  good  crops  of  apples. 
Many  of  the  older  orchards  have  borne, 
while  a  goodly  number  of  younger  ones 
planted  10  to  20  years  ago  and  better 
cared  for,  have  given  partial  to  full 
crops.  It  should  have  been  easy  for  the 
great  body  of  our  working  people  to 
provide  their  families  with  all  the  apples 
that  they  cared  to  use.  In  other  words, 
this  fruit  should  have  been  about  as 
common  as  bread  and  potatoes.  This 
was  far  from  being  realized,  and  the 
reason  is  not  far  to  find.  Unable  or  un¬ 
willing  to  buy  a  barrel  of  apples  at 
once,  the  great  mass  of  consumers  have 
been  obliged  to  pay  as  much  for  half  a 
peck  as  the  farmer  could  get  for  a 
bushel,  or  often  as  much  for  one  peck 
as  the  farmer  received  for  a  barrel.  In 
other  words,  the  railroads,  commission 
men,  grocers,  hucksters,  all  middlemen, 
placed  so  high  a  price  on  their  respec¬ 
tive  services  in  dividing  up  a  barrel  of 
apples  and  conveying  them  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer  that  the  ac¬ 
tual  grower  got  little  or  no  profit  for 
his  labor,  while  the  ultimate  consumer 
was  obliged  to  pay  so  much  that  he 
found  them  too  dear  to  be  freely  eaten. 

Nor  are  apples  different  from  many 
other  products  in  this  respect.  Many 
are  fond  of  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips, 
salsify  and  other  vegetables  that  can  be 
cheaply  and  easily  grown.  For  these 
the  usual  price  charged  by  grocers  is 
25  cents  per  half  peck,  or  about  the  rate 
of  $5  a  barrel.  For  the  average  con¬ 
sumer  this  is  too  dear  for  anything  like 
free  or  everyday  use.  I  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  these  vegetables  can  be 
profitably  grown  in  many  places  and  de¬ 
livered  at  the  railroad  for  30  or  35  cents 
a  bushel.  If  they  could  be  bought  gen¬ 
erally  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  half 
peck  many  more  would  be  used  than 
at  present.  I  make  no  crusade  against 
middlemen.  Under  existing  conditions 
they  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  If  they 
deal  honestly  and  meet  their  obligations 
faithfully  they  deserve  praise  rather 
than  censure.  All  that  I  urge  is  that 
the  producer  and  consumer  can  and 
should  be  brought  together  by  more  eco¬ 
nomical  and  efficient  machinery. 

How  is  this  to  be  done?  That  is  the 
question  of  the  hour.  I  believe  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan  has  merit.  At  all  events, 
I  should  like  to  see  some  well  located 
and  well  managed  trolley  line  offer  to 
buy  at  any  of  its  numerous  stations 
such  of  the  farmers’  produce  as  might 
be  offered,  and  pay  the  highest  prices 
that  the  current  market  quotations 
would  justify.  Let  the  agents  take 
everything  marketable  that  came  along, 
paying  cash  for  the  same.  Butter,  eggs, 
poultry,  fruit,  vegetables,  everything 
salable  in  a  thriving  commercial  cen¬ 
ter  should  be  included. 

The  object  of  the  electric  road  com¬ 
pany  should  be  freight,  as  rapid  and 
large  increase  of  its  carrying  business, 
and  not  extra  profit  on  the  articles  trans¬ 
ported.  The  company  could  push  every¬ 
thing  directly  into  the  market  and  re¬ 
ceive  their  money  back  to  buy  more.  It 
could  buy  and  sell  at  fairly  uniform 
prices,  for  there  would  be  no  bidding 
against  itself  as  a  crowd  of  commission 
men  or  hucksters  often  do.  I  have  firm 
faith  that  a  good  electric  road  that  would 
inaugurate  some  such  road  system  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis  could  do  much 
to  bring  the  producer  and  consumer  to- 
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getlier  in  an  easy,  practical  way.  it  may 
be  said  that  the  electric  road  would 
monopolize  and  control  the  market  and 
deal  on  its  own  terms.  This  might  be 
true  if  there  were  but  one  such  road  en¬ 
tering  our  larger  cities,  with  no  other 
means  of  reaching  it.  As  it  is  I  think 
there  is  little  to  fear  from  such  monop¬ 
oly.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  an 
organization  that  has  such  good  means 
for  transporting  the  fanners’  products, 
and  usually  conveniences  for  storage  of 
the  same,  could  not  perform  the  office  of 
buying  and  selling  with  equal  efficiency? 

If  this  can  be  done  some  of  the  heavi¬ 
est  items  of  expense  now  charged 
against  the  present  system,  or  lack  of 
system,  in  the  exchange  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  farm  products  would  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  W.  R.  LAZENBY. 

Ohio  State  University. 


KEEPING  THE  DAIRY  CLEAN. 

“Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness’’  is  a 
motto  a  mother  hung  in  her  daughter’s 
dairy  room.  “What  dairy  utensil  is  the 
most  difficult  to  keep  clean?”  asked  the 
daughter.  “The  strainer,”  answered  the 
grandmother.  “The  churn,”  said  the 
mother.  Another  woman  might  think 
the  separator  bowl  or  the  milk  pails  the 
most  arduous.  It  is  an  established  fact 
that  cleanliness  is  an  essential  factor  of 
success  in  the  dairy.  It  seems  evil,  even 
noxious,  to  say  that  dirt  is  the  real  cause 
of  the  poor  dairy  products.  But  this 
is  the  unvarnished  truth,  and  why  do 
people  think  cleanliness  so  formidable? 
Habit  is  frequently  responsible  for 
uncleanly  methods.  It  was  the  custom 
(long  before  bacteria,  germs  or  mi¬ 
crobes  were  heard  of)  to  milk  the 
cow  without  paying  any  attention 
to  cleaning  her.  We  know  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  injurious  to  health,  and  is  also 
keeping  dollars  out  of  our  pockets; 
nevertheless  this  habit  is  just  like  any 
other  habit.  It  is  not  that  it  takes  so 
much  longer  to  clean  the  cows,  for  it 
requires  only  a  small  fraction  of  time 
longer  to  milk  in  a  cleanly  manner. 
Usually  the  people  who  have  the  most 
time  and  milk  one  or  two  cows  do  this 
work  in  the  most  careless  way!  If  the 
barn  is  kept  clean  it  requires  no  great 
amount  of  work  to  clean  the  cow’s 
udder.  Try  brushing  off  the  cow’s  udder 
with  a  damp  cloth  and  notice  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  milk. 

In  regard  to  keeping  the  barn  clean 
it  will  be  much  easier  for  the  boy  to 
clean  it  twice  a  day  than  once  a  week, 
and  good  habits,  like  bad  habits,  become 
second  nature  in  later  life.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  best  of  a  habit  always  to  take 
the  milk  to  the  house  immediately  after 
milking  and  then  separate  without  de¬ 
lay.  The  separator  does  better  work 
when  the  milk  is  warm.  In  cold  weather 
it  is  well  to  run  hot  water  through  the 
machine  before  separating.  But  if  milk 
should  become  cold  always  warm  or  put 
in  hot  water  before  skimming. 

It  is  always  drudgery  to  try  to  wash 
milk  untensils  in  the  dish  water  after 
the  dishes  are  washed.  But  with  a  pan 
of  clean  hot  water  in  which  some  clean¬ 
ing  agent  is  dissolved,  with  a  cloth  and 
brushes  used  for  no  other  purpose,  the 
battle  is  half  won.  Soda  is  always  on 
hand  and  is  a  cheap  and  efficient  cleaner. 
It  pays  to  rinse  every  utensil  with  just 
warm  or  cold  water  before  placing  in 
the  hot  water.  The'  milk  not  only  washes 
off  more  easily,  but  the  hot  water  is 
thus  kept  clean  to  wash  every  part  of 
separator  and  also  pails. 

Probably  the  strainer  will  have  to  be 
given  a  little  extra  attention.  Just  a 
five-cent  vegetable  brush  will  help  with 
this.  If  the  wire  becomes  clogged  a 
lump  of  salt  will  clean  it,  but  some  good 
scouring  agent  will  do  the  work  more 
speedily.  After  the  washing  is  com¬ 
pleted  do  not  wipe,  but  thoroughly  scald 
every  utensil  that  comes  in  contact  with 
milk.  The  water  used  for  scalding  will 
do  for  dish  water.  Place  dairy  utensils 
in  the  open  air  and  remember  that  the 
sun  is  our  greatest  disinfectant. 

The  woman  who  always  rinses  her 
churn  in  warm  water,  then  thoroughly 
washes  (without  soap)  immediately  after 
churning  and  places  in  the  open  air  to 
dry,  and  never  puts  the  lid  on  when  not 
in  use,  will  have  no  churn  problems. 
A  churn  that  is  not  perfectly  clean  will 
taint  the  butter.  A  churn  that  has  not 
heen  used  or  has  been  neglected  can  be 
sweetened  by  rinsing  with  lime  water. 
Rapidly  operate  the  churn  so  that  the 
water  is  forcibly  thrown  into  every  part, 
after  the  churn  has  been  thoroughly 
washed.  Tf  lime  water  is  not  at  hand 
soda  can  he  substituted.  When  having 
trouble  with  dairy  products  go  over  each 
detail  and  the  difficulty  can  usually  be 
detected.  Always  remember  “A  small 
leak  will  sink  a  great  ship.”  m.  c.  b. 
Ohio. 


Nothing  on  the  market  can 
touch  it  at  the  price.  Not  a 
small  “table”  machine,  but  a  Full  Size 
cream  separator  with  sturdy  frame,  com- 
l  plete  with  tool  shelf  .tools.oil  can  ,etc.— every  thing 
ready  to  use.  A  separator  that  skims  \  Yi  quarts  a 
minute.  Made  of  finest  quality  materials,  by  skilled 
American  workmen.  Sold  at  a  price  made  possible  by 
’the  latest,  labor-saving,  automatic  machinery.  The 
biggest  separator  value  ever  offered. 

Guaranteed  a  Lifetime 

As  further  proof  of  the  unusual  merit  of  this  high-grade  machine,  we 
agree  to  furnish  new  parts  at  any  time  as  long  as  you  own  the  machine,  should  it  prove 
defective  in  material  or  workmanship  in  any  respect.  Think  of  that!  Yon. take  no  risk  whatever. 
Only  S19.65  for  200  lb  capacity.  Four  other  sizes  up  to  600  lb.  capacity  shown  here.all  sold  for  much 
lees  than  others  ask— AUGuaranteed  a  Lifetime,  backed  by  a  million  dollars  cash  capital. 


The  Maynard  Cream  Separator  has  the  simplest  and  greatest  skim¬ 
ming  device  ever  invented.  Just  one  piece— made  of  aluminum.  M'lk  slime 
and  butter  fat  won’t  stick  to  it— light,  rust-proof  and  easiest  to  clean.  Has 
no  discs— no  “hard-to-get-at-places”.  It  gets  ALL  the  cream  and  does  not 
chop  or  cut  it  as  discs  do.  Bowl  is  self-draining— milk  tank  is  low  down.  Ball 
bearings  bathed  in  oil;  turns  easily— runs  smoothly. 

Milk  and  cream  spouts  are  open— easy  to  wash.  Closed  bot¬ 
tom  keeps  oil  from  dripping  on  the  floor.  Catalog  explains 
these  and  many  other  'abor-saving  advantages. 

60  Pays*  FREE  Trial 

Just  write  a  postal  foronrBig  Special  8eparatorCatalog  TODAY? 

See  for  yourself  the  astonishing  separator  bargains  we  offer — 
the  money  you  can  save.  See  our  wonderful  "triple  force" 

SKIMMING  DEVICE  (nothing  like  it).  See  how  wo  gladly 
put  any  Bize  Maynard  Cream  Separator  In  your  home  on 
TWO  MONTHS’  FREE  TRIAL— let  you  test  it  and  If 
you  aro  not  satisfied  in  every  way,  simply  return  the  separa¬ 
tor  at  our  expense.  You  won’t  be  out  one  cent— not  even 
the  freight.  Thousands  In  use.  Don't  buy  until  you  get 
our  Free  Catalog.  Sending  for  this  book  does  not  obli¬ 
gato  you  in  any  way.  SEND  TODAY. 

The  Charles  William  Stores,  Inc. 

Dept-A-12  56  Pine  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Quick  Shipments  from  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Kansas  City  Warehouses 


THE 


steel 


The  Eddy  Steel  Plow  needs 
no  introduction  to  the  farmer  in  pro¬ 
gressive  communities— it  has  proven  its  ability  to  do 
unequalled  work  under  most  any  conditions.  Light  in  weight' 
and  draft,  yet  strongly  built  throughout  for  hard,  loDg  service. 
Our  36-3,  two-horse,  steel  beam  Plow  will  turn  a  furrow 
5  to  flinches  deep  and  11  to  15  inches  wide.  A  strong, 
light  plow  with  many  exclusive  good  features  for  level 
or  hillside.  Keverses  automatically ;  lias  wider  range  of  use¬ 
fulness  than  ordinary- 
plows.  Manyyears 
of  satisfaction  in  /. 
this  popular  plow  J ^  i 


|k\if#an'eddy' 

ALWAYS  READY. 


The  EDDY  Plows  are  backed  by  78  years  of 
successful  plow-making.  Every  EDDY  Plow 
has  made  an  Individual-record  of  success  foritself. 

The  EDDY  Two-Way  Sulky  Plow  is  the  highest  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  type.  Strong,  simple,  durable  and 
dependable,  readily  adjustable,  always  under  perfect 
control,  many  exclusive  features  that  make  It  the  best 
plow  for  hard  service  In  all  kinds  of  soil. 

The  EDDY  trademark  on  a  plow  is  the  emblem  of  quality. 
Write  today  for  CataIog**AM  If  we  have  no  agent  in 
your  vicinity,  we  want  to  make  you  a 
special  proposition.  Bo  the  first  to 
grasp  the  opportunity — write  NOW. 


e.° 


w. 


“NEW  MODERN 99 

Swing 

1  /  Cattle  Stanchion 

STEEL  OR  WOOD 

CHAIN  OR  SWIVEL  HUNG. 

Furnished  with  orwithout 
steel  or  wood  frame.  Steel 
tops  and  bottoms.  Metal 
bearings. 

When  open,  stanchion  Is 
automatically  and  firmly 
held  In  position.  Extension 
bar  prevents  cattle  from 
entering  the  side. 

"NEW  MODERN”  FEED  &  LITTER 
CARRIERS  ARE  THE  BEST  MADE. 
SANITARY  STEEL  STALLS.  WATER 
BASINS. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

GLOR  BROS.  8  WILLIS  MEG..  120  Main  St..  Attica,  N.Y. 

“Everything  for  the  Bam." 


a 


FUMA 


55  unis  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  C4rain  Insect*! 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

1  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”  “•£!£ 

TAYLOR  CHEMICAL  CO..  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Hydraulic  Cider  Presses 


All  sizes.  We  have  had 
36  years'  experience  and 
can  save  you  money. 
Also  Steam  and  Gaso¬ 
line  Engines,  Boilers, 
Sawmills,  etc. 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

Thomas-Albright  Co. 

West  New  York,  New  Jersey 


NGr 


(  where  you  want  it.  Low 
cost.  The  FOSTER  High 
Duty  Ram  is  guaranteed. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Costs  little.  Free  Book  of  facts. 

POWER  SPECIAL!*  CO.. 

Ill  Trinity  Building,  Raw  York 


«  water 


BUY  GOOD  PAINT  DIRECT 


AND  SAVE  50c  A  GALLON 

30  years'  experience,  a  modern  factor 
pure  materials  and  selling  direct  ‘ 
why  it  will  pay  you  to  buy 

Brown  Seal  Prepared  Paints 

Shipped  on  approval.  Write  tar  color 
card  and  prices. 

THE  YUMA  PAINT  CO. 

4G0  E.  first  St..  DAYTOJT,  OHIO 


AGRICULTURE 

OUR  TILE 
LAST  FOREVER! 


DRAIN  TILE 


k  Are  Thoroughly  Hard  Burnt 


Made  of  best  Clay,  is  sold  in  car¬ 
load  lots.  Also  manufacturers  of 
Hollow  Tile  Silos,  Building  Blocks 
and  Sewer  Pipe.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 


NATIONAL  FIREPROOFING  COMPANY,  Fulton  Building,  PITTSBURGH.  PENNA. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
eply  and  a  “  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  seventeenth  week  1,900  eggs  were 
laid.  This  is  eight  eggs  more  than  were 
laid  in  the  corresponding  week  last  year, 
and  a  gain  of  324  eggs  over  the  previous 
week.  The  43  pens  of  White  Leghorns 
laid  813  eggs  this  week,  against  636  the 
previous  week.  This  gain  of  177  eggs  by 
the  Leghorns  was  more  than  half  of  the 
total  gain  of  the  week,  54.6  %  of  the  gain. 
Production  has  stepped  up  a  peg,  the 
high  score  this  week  is  28  eggs  and  two 
pens  made  it,  both  pens  being  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  They  are  the  pens  of  Edward  Cam 
and  T.  J.  McConnell.  Four  pens  laid  27 
each.  They  are  the  Buff  r.  Rocks  from 
E.  S.  Hoopes ;  the  Silver  Wyandottes  from 
T.  W.  Burns ;  the  White  Wyandottes  from 
Beulah  Farm,  and  the  Buff  Orpingtons 
from  Mt.  Orchard  Poultry  Farm.  Geo.  H. 
Schmitz’s  Buff  Leghorns  laid  26 ;  W.  J. 
Tilley’s  White  P.  Rocks  laid  26 ;  A.  P. 
Robinson’s  White  Leghorns,  26 ;  Edward 
Cam’s  White  Leghorns,  26,  and  O.  Wilson’s 
Buff  Orpingtons,  26.  Five  pens  laid  25 
eggs  each,  the  White  Leghorns  of  F.  M. 


Fattening  a  Cow. 

We  had  a  cow,  pretty  well  advanced  in 
years,  a  good  cater,  but  will  not  get  fat, 
no  matter  how  much  is  given  her.  We 
would  like  to  fatten  her  for  the  butcher. 
Will  you  give  a  ration  that  will  fatten 
her  quickly?  We  have  plenty  of  corn, 
other  food  we  have  to  buy.  c.  M.  k. 

New  Jersey. 

Feed  daily  five  pounds  corn  meal,  two 
pounds  bran  and  one  pound  oil  meal.  If 
the  cow  is  not  now  receiving  much  graiu 
give  at  first  half  the  above  amount,  in¬ 
creasing  gradually  to  the  whole  ration  in 
about  a  week.  Roots,  vegetable  parings, 
or  other  succulent  feed  will  be  beneficial. 

C.  L.  M. 


Ration  for  Colt. 

Will  you  give  me  the  proper  i*ations  for 
a  colt,  about  eight  months  old,  weighing 
about  425  pounds?  We  have  plenty  of 
carrots  and  good  Timothy  hay,  also  would 
like  to  know  how  much  to  increase  or 
change  the  ration  as  the  colt  grows  to  be 
a  horse  four  years  old.  We  are  now  feeding 
2  y2  pounds  of  carrots,  one  quart  of  oats 
and  a  pint  of  wheat  twice  daily,  with 
plenty  of  Timothy  hay.  The  colt  will  be 
out  of  pasture  in  the  Summer.  I  can 
change  the  grain  ration  if  it  is  advisable, 
as  I  have  to  buy  all  the  hay  and  carrots. 

Vermont.  a.  si.  g. 


LEADING  PEN  OF  ENGLISH  WHITE  WYANDOTTES, 


Peasley  and  of  R.  A.  Morrison,  the  Rose 
Comb  R.  I.  Reds  of  Homer  P.  Deming ;  the 
Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds  of  Woodman  & 
Smith,  and  the  White  Wyandottes  of  Wm. 
Ross ;  25  eggs  in  a  week  from  five  pullets 
is  good  laying.  It  is  more  than  71  per 
cent,  of  the  possible  total  if  every  hen  laid 
every  day.  The  English  White  Leghorns 
are  the  only  ones  that  have  laid  300  eggs 
or  over,  Mr.  Barron's  score,  357, and  Mr. 
Edward  Cam's,  330.  Geo.  H.  Schmitz’s 
Buff  Leghorns  are  close  to  the  300  mark, 
their  total  being  297.  They  lead  all  the 
American-bred  birds.  Next  to  them  are 
Edward  Cam’s  English  White  Wyandottes 
with  a  record  of  293. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Fritchey’s  Single  Comb  R.  I. 
Reds  have  a  total  of  273 ;  Braeside  Poultry 
Farm's  White  Leghorns  have  laid  271 ;  the 
Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds  from  Glen  View 
Poultry  Farm,  258 ;  the  Single  Comb  R.  I. 
Reds  of  Geo.  P.  Dearborn,  251 ;  the  White 
Leghorns  of  O.  A.  Foster,  240 ;  Beulah 
Farm’s  White  Wyandottes,  239.  and  E.  H. 
Pohle’s  White  Wyandottes,  230.  Mrs.  H. 
F.  Haynes’  White  Wyandottes  from  the 
Idaho  Mountains,  laid  24  this  week,  and 
their  total  is  189.  Wm.  E.  Ross’s  White 
Wyandottes  have  a  total  of  221 ;  and  the 
White  Orpingtons  of  White  Acre  Poultry 
Farm,  227 ;  the  Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds 
from  Colonial  Farm,  Temple,  N.  H.,  216; 
Woodman  &  Smith’s  pen  of  the  same 
breed,  213  :  Burton  E.  Moore’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  212 ;  Will  Barron's  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  209.  and  the  White  P.  Ro«ks  from 
Lewis  G.  Tyreman,  208.  These  are'  the 
only  pens  that  have  reached  200  or  more. 
Six  birds  have  died  or  been  taken  out  for 
some  cause,  and  replaced  with  the  reserve 
bird,  and  four  of  these  six  laid  five  eggs 
each  this  week.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


Ration  for  Cream  Making. 

Will  you  send  me  formula  for  balanced 
ration  for  Jersey  cows  making  cream?  I 
make  cream  for  creamery.  Roughage  is 
Timothy  hay  and  cornstalks.  Also  formula 
with  one  feed  a  day  of  Alfalfa  hay  for 
roughage.  The  grain  ration  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  bran,  stock  food,  gluten,  or  corn- 
meal  in  place  of  stock  food.  F.  H.  A. 

Massachusetts. 

With  Timothy  hay  and  cornstalks  for 
roughage  give  12  pounds  hay,  12  pounds 
corn-stalks  (or  as  much  as  the  cows  will 
eat  reasonably  clean),  three  pounds  bran, 
four  pounds  gluten  and  one  pound  corn- 
meal.  Grain  to  be  fed  twice  daily,  four 
pounds  per  feeding.  With  Alfalfa  hay  for 
roughage  and  one  feeding  of  grain,  give  one 
pound  bran,  two  pounds  gluten  and  two 
pounds  cornmeal.  c.  L.  M. 


Feed  equal  parts  of  whole  oats  and 
wheat  bran  dampened  with  water  and  allow 
the  colt  practically  all  he  will  eat  up  clean 
twice  a  day.  Prefer  mixed  clover  hay 
or  Alfalfa  to  the  Timothy  hay.  .  Continue 
feeding  carrots,  watching  the  bowels  and 
not  giving  enough  roots  to  loosen  the 
bowels  unduly.  A  little  cracked  corn  may 
be  fed  during  the  cold  weather  in  addition 
to  oats  and  bran.  On  grass  still  feed 
oats,  but  the  bran  is  no  longer  necessary. 

a.  s.  A. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


KRESO  Dl  P  IN?I 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFETO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 


It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


Dairy  Ration. 

■Will  you  balance  a  ration  for  cows 
weighing  about  1000  pounds  and  giving 
four  per  cent  milk,  using  the  following  * 
feeds :  Cornmeal,  dried  brewers’  grains,  and 
cottonseed  meal.  For  roughage  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  30  pounds  of  well-eared  silage,  about 
five  pounds  of  clover  hay  and  all  the  corn- 
fodder  the  cows  will  eat.  I  have  these  grains 
on  hand,  so  suppose  cost  need  not  be  con¬ 
sidered.  J.  M. 

Virginia. 

Mix  grain  as  follows :  Cornmeal  two 

pounds,  brewers’  grains  three  pounds,  and 
cottonseed  meal  three  pounds.  Give  one 
pound  of  grain  to  four  pounds  of  milk, 
and  feed  with  silage.  c.  L.  M. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 


Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 

A  — — — 

Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICHIGAN 
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Concrete 

Silo 


beats  insurance.  It  will  last  like  a 
monument.  With  a  concrete  silo  you’ll 
!  find  your  silage  does  not  decay,  holds 
its  strength-giving  juices  and  cannot  be 
reached  by  rats  o.*  water.  But,  choose 
your  cement  carefully.  Specify 

LEHIGH 

Portland  Cement 

for  the  simple  reason  that  big  engineers 
insist  on  Lehigh.  They  know  its  strength, 
its  lasting  qualities,  its  absolutely  uni¬ 
form  color  and  quality.  Lehigh  is  always 
the  same  and  always  dependable. 

The  Lehigh  mark  on  every  bag  is 
your  protection. 

Silo  Book  Free 

Our  new  Silo  Book — just  ready — 
gives  complete  practical  informa¬ 
tion  about  every  form  of  silo  build¬ 
ing,  sent  free.  A  copy  of  our  well 
known  bookHTheModern  Farmer” 
giving  directions  for  over  a 
score  of  other  concrete  uses, 
also  included  without  charge 
if  you  write  at  once. 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND 
CEMENT  CO. 

Dept.  3893 
ALLENTOWN.  PA. 

11  Hills,  11,000,000 
Barrels  Capacity 
<«8> 


Philadelphia  SILOS 


have  a  10  year  reputation  for  strength  and  efficiency. 
Positively  the  only  Silos  made  that  have  an  Opening 
Rool — Only  Continuous  Open  Front.  Our  30  ft.  Silo 
equals  other  SO  ft.  Silos  capacity.  Over  6,000  in  use. 
Opening  roof  works  automatically — permits  Silosbe- 
ing  fully  packed.  Also  splendid  line  m  WaterTanks, 
Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  etc.  Get  free  catalogue. 
E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO.,  129  Fuller  Bldg-.  Phila.  Pa 


A  Telling  Silo  /fx 
Endorsement  fSUja 

ifc 


ALVA  VMVj’J'Vf  i'J  • 


■  snouid  he  good  enough  for  you.  The  su- 
I  perior  mechanical  construction  and  qual- 
I  ity  of  the  ensilage  is  what  sold  the 
1  Unadilla  Silo  to  the  Borden’s.  Catalog 
1  free  on  request.  Extra  discount  for 
1  early  orders.  Agents  wanted. 


I  -illMlll 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Dirigo  Silos 

Are  Manufactured  Not  Assembled  Silos 

Highest  grade  material— air 
tight  doors— permanent  ladder 
—genuine  wood  preservative — 
easy  to  erect — built  for  long, 
continued  service  and  sold 
direct.  Send  for  catalog,  prices 
and  freight  to  your  station. 
Discount  for  early  orders. 

Stevens  Tank  &  Tower  Co.,  Auburn,  Me. 


ROSS  SILO 


REASONS  why  tie 
is  the  BEST 

We  use  Guaranteed  Long  Leaf  Yel¬ 
low  Pine  that  will  last  longer  than 
any  other  wood,  except  cypress.  The 
highest  possible  grade  of  Oregon  Fir 
is  used. 

The  Ross  Silo  has  features  that 
are  exclusive,  and  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  good  silo. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 

to  bo  as  represented.  Our  63  year*  .1 
manufacturing  experience  is  valuable  to  you. 
FREE  catalog  explains  all.  Write  for  it  to¬ 
day.  Agents  Wanted. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co., Box  13  Springfield, 0. 

Farming  without 
an  INDIANA  SILO 

is  like  carrying  milk 
in  a  leaky  bucket^ 

The  Indiana  Silo  pre¬ 
serves  all  your  crop  and 
I  stops  the  leaks  that  drain 
your  bank  account.  Puts  fat  on 
your  stock,  milk  in  your  pails,  money 
in  your  bank.  You  can  buy  an  Indi¬ 
ana  Silo  and  never  miss  the  money. 

Write  for  booklet  Address  nearest  office 
INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

Anderson,  Ind.  Des  Moines  la.  Kansas  City,  Mo« 

318  Union  Bldg.  Indiana  Bldg.  318  Silo  Bldg. 


HARDER 

The“Quality” 

SILOS 


Don  t  buy  a  silo  which  only  holds  your  corn  when  you 

can  get  the  famous  “Harder  Silo’’ which  preserves  it 
and  converts  it  into  rich,  succulent  ensilage  of  the 
greatest  milk-producing  value.  Better  investigate  the 
old  reliable  “Harder  Silo.”  Our  latest  patented 
feature— The  “Harder  Anchor”— holds  Silo  solid  as 
an  oak.  No  danger  from  storms.  The  kind  “Uncle 
Sam”  uses.  Catalogue  free. 

HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  11,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


Papec  Ensilage  Cutters 

Cut  silage  perfectly,  and  at  a  very  low  cost  of  operation. 
Papec  knives  cut  smoothly  and  swiftly.  They  make  a  fine, 
uniform  silage  that  is  very  palatable  and  nutritious.  The 
combined  throwing  and  blowing  force  that  lifts  the  silage 
Is  generated  from  one  fifth  less  power  than  is  required  by 
any  other  blower  doing  the  same  work. 

Mechanical  perfection  and  high  quality  of  material  mean 
long  life,  no  loss  of  power  and  low  cost  of  operation. 

Our  new  illustrated  catalog  gives  facts  showing 
how  “  The  Wonderful  Papec  **  will  save  time 
and  money  at  cutting  time.  Send  for  copy  today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.  Box  10  SH0RTSVILLE,  N.Y. 

20  Distributing  Point*  in  the  U.  S. 


Send  for  our 

^  Free  Silo  Book 


A  60  page,  illustrated  treatise  on  how  to  prepare 
and  preserve  silage,  how  to  select  a  silo,  how  to 
feed.  A  book  worth  money  to  farmers. 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

The  one  silo  that  is  absolutely  permanent— whose  con¬ 
struction  is  such  that  it  cannot  burn,  cannot  be  blown  down, 
will  never  shrink,  crack  or  swell  and  that  never  needs  re¬ 
pairs.  Built  of  hollow  vitrified  clay  blocks  that  keep  silage 
sweet  and  palatable.  The  most  attractive  silo  made.  Can 
be  built  by  any  mason.  The  most  economical  silo  in  the  end. 

Professor  Van  Pelt 

The  famous  cow  judge,  has  an  article  in 
our  Silo  Book.  So  has  Valancey  E.  Fuller 
and  other  authorities  on  feeding  stock. 

Every  stock  owner  should  get  this  book 
and  read  it.  Send  for  copy  today,  asking 
for  catalog  L. 

I  NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING 
COMPANY 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


I  want  you — the  man  who  is  holding  this  paper  in  his  hands  right  now — 
to  write  to  me  right  away.  I’m  making  a  special  appeal  to  readers  of 
Rural  New  Yorker.  I’ve  got  something  special  to  offer  every  one  of  you. 
I  know  what  kind  of  farmers  read  this  great  paper.  They’re  my  kind — 
the  up-to-date,  wide-awake  kind — the  kind  I  like  to  do  business  with. 

You  know  what  I’ve  done  in  the  past — saved  more  money  for  the 
farmers  of  this  country  and  given  them  a  squarer  deal  than  any  other 
manufacturer.  That’s  why  I’ve  been  able  to  build  up  a  mammoth 
business  here  in  so  short  a  time.  Now,  this  year  I’m  going  to  break  all  my 
own  records.  And  I’m  going  to  do  it  by  putting  some  special  propositions  right  up  to  the  best  farmers  in  the 
country.  I’m  going  to  make  you  some  offers  that  are  so  amazing  that  you  simply  can’t  get  away  from  them.  Over 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  farmers  know  by  actual  experience  that 


The  Only  Way  Is  THE  GALLOWAY 


And  I  want  you  to  be  the  next  one.  I  wan’t  to  show  you  just  what  a  man  can  do  for  you  when  he  will  sell  you  direct  from  his  own  factories  to  your  farm.  I  want 
you  to  see  for  yourself  what  an  amazing  difference  it  makes  in  prices  when  you  don’t  have  to  pay  one  single  middleman’s  profit.  Write  me — you  won’t  be  under  the 
slightest  obligation.  Just  get  this  wonderful  story.  I’ll  show  you  how  you  can  save  hundreds  of  dollars  in  the  next  year  alone.  I’ll  give  you  the  evidence — then  let 

you  decide.  Send  me  the  coupon,  or  a  postal  or  letter,  right  now. 

I’m  Going  to  Tell  You  Don»t  send  Me  one  Cent!  Three  Months’  Power  FREE  Galloway  Sanitary 


Some  Inside  Facts 
About  My  Business 

I  haven’t  any  secrets  about  my  business.  The  more  my 
farmer  friends  know  about  my  affairs  the  better  I  am 
satisfied.  I’ve  made  good — but  I  know  that  every  bit  of 
my  success  i3  due  to  the  fact  that  every  single  man  who 
does  business  with  me  has  found  that  he  can  trust  me 
absolutely. 

I’m  a  farmer  myself — always  have  been  and  always 
will  be.  I  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm  and  I  know 
what  you’re  up  against  when  it  comes  to  buying  right, 
because  I’ve  been  through  the  mill  myself. 

That’s  why  I  got  into  this  business.  I  used  to  sell  farm 
implements  for  other  people.  I  didn’t  keep  at  it  very  long:  because 
I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  every  day  the  actual  evidence  that  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  the  farmer  simply  couldn’t  get  a  square  deal  and 
his  money’s  worth  so  long  as  he  had  to  pay  a  lot  or  middlemen’s 
profits  which  were  always  loaded  onto  the  real  value  of  the  goods. 
Why,  I  could  tell  you  or  any  number  of  cases  where  the  profits 
were  so  much  greater  than  the  real  value  of  the  article  that  it 
seems  almost  unbelievable. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  see  if  the  cheaper  and  better  way 
wasn’t  to  manufscture  my  own  goods— making  them  just  the  best 
that  they  could  be  made— and  selling  them  direct  to  the  farmers  at 
act  ual  Jactory  cost  with  only  one  very  small  factory  profit  added. 
I  started  out  in  a  small  way  because  I  didn’t  have  much  money. 
But  it  didn’t  take  long  to  prove  that  my  faith  in  the  intelligence 
and  buying  judgment  of  the  men  on  tne  farms  was  founded  on 
solid  rock.  My  business  has  been  tremendous  right  from  the  start. 
My  profits  have  been  small— smaller  than  almost  any  other  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  country.  And  I’m  going  to  keep  ’em  that  way.  I’d 
rather  make  a  small  profit  and  sell  a  lot  of  goods  than  a  big  profit 
on  a  few  goods. 

Of  course,  I've  made  enemies  among  the  other  manu¬ 
facturers  who  tell  mo  1  am  “spoiling  business.’’  I’m  sorry,  be¬ 
cause  I  don’t  like  enemies— but  l  am  working  to  help  you  get  your 
goods  at  a  fair  price.  Naturally  the  dealers  don't  like  mo  very 
well,  either,  for  I  stand  in  the  way  of  their  big  profits.  That’s  why 
a  lot  of  them  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  misrepresent  my  busi¬ 
ness.  They  can’t  do  that  very  well  any  longer,  now,  for  I’ve  made 
a  $5,000.00  Challenge  Offer  to  any  man  or  company  in  the  world 
who  can  prove  that  every  word  of  Galloway's  story  is  not  true 
right  down  to  the  last  detail,  or  can  disprove  that  my  factories  are 
not  exactly  as  shown,  or  can  disprove  any  statement  or  claim  I 
make.  I’ll  send  you  a  copy  of  this  challenge  offer  when  you  write 
me.  Besides  that,  I  protect  every  single  man  who  does  business 
with  rao  with  a  $25,000.00  Cash  Guarantee  Bond  that  makes  it  just 
as  safe  for  you  to  do  business  with  Galloway  as  with  the  United 
States  government. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  find  out  just  what  all  this  means 
to  you  in  cold,  hard  cash.  I’ve  enlarged  my  lino  tremendously 
for  1913.  I  am  offering  more  bargains  and  bigger  bargains  than  I 
have  ever  been  able  to  before.  I  want  you  to  get  the  proof  for 
yoursolf. 

Now  Send  for  My  New 

Book  of  Bargains 


ill  Ship  You  This  Spreader  FREE 


My  Superb  1913  Galloway  Engine  Sent  on  Free 

Your  t.1 1  —  —  —  tt.-.j.  TRIAL 


Separator 
On  90  Days* 

TRIAL  FR 


Take  This 
New  1913 
Model 
Separator 


Vi  H.P. 
to  15  H.  P. 

FREE 


Mean  it?  Yon  bet  I  mean  it!  I’m  going  to 


I'D  save  you  money 
on  practically  every¬ 
thing  you  need  for 
the  home,  farm  or 
family.  When  you  see 
the  amazing  bargains 

—  hundreds  of  them 

—  that  I  am  offering 
in  this  big  144- page 
book  you’ll  say:“  Well, 
I  didn't  think  such 
things  were  possible.” 
Farm  machinery, 
tools,  buggies,  har¬ 
ness,  clothing,  furni¬ 
ture,  house  furnish¬ 
ings  —  everything  at 
the  same  amazing, 
rock-bottom  prices 

and  on  the  same  wonderfully  liberal  plan.  Youcan’t 
afford  to  be  without  this  book  one  single  day  longer.  It’s 
FREE.  Send  for  it  right  away. 


FREE! 


Use  It  30  Days  On  Your  Own  Farm  FREE! 

Not  one  cent  down.  No  bank  deposit.  Keep  your  money  in 
your  own  pocket.  I  just  want  you  to  TRY  my  new  Spreader, 
that's  all.  Try  it  right  on  your  own  farm  for  a  whole 
month  FREE.  Test  it  out  as  you  wouldn’t  think  of  testing 
any  other  spreader  in  the  world.  Pile  on  the  manure  a  foot 
and  a  half  above  the  box.  Put  on  all  she’ll  hold!  Take  the 
fine  powdered  stuff  or  the  toughest,  heaviestt  trampled- 
down,  slough-hay  kind  from  the  calf-yard.  If  it’s  frozen, 
so  much  the  better.  Take  it  into  your  field,  whip  your  team 
to  a  gallop  and  slam  it  in.  year!  Say,  I  know  that’s  an  awful 
test!  So  do  you.  A  test  no  other  manufacturer  dares  even 
suggest  to  you.  But,  do  you  think  for  a  minute  I’d  ship  you 
a  spreader  and  let  you  abuse  it  that  way  if  1  didn’t  know  it 
would  make  good?  I  know  what  I’m  doing.  I’ve  made  the 
same  offer  for  seven  years,  and  the  Galloway  today  is  better 
than  ever.  40,000  farmers  have  proved  it.  Besides  giving 
you  the  best  spreader  made  at  any  price 

I'LL  SAVE  YOU  $25  TO  $45 

Try  the  Galloway  and  see  for  yourself  what  it  will  do.  The 
best  proof  of  all  is  the  machine  itself.  Eleven  patented  fea¬ 
tures  all  exclusive  with  the  Galloway:  Double  drive  chains 
furnishing  power  from  both  wheels  alike  direct  to  the  beater 
and  moving  the  load.  The  only  endless  apron  force  feed, 
roller- bearing  feed  spreader  built.  Makes  the  Galloway  worth 
$25  more  than  any  other  spreader  sold  today.  Low  down; 
easy  to  load;  light  draft,  two  horses  will  handle  it  easily. 
Pull  between  wheels  entirely  on  the  reach,  and  many  other 
special  features.  I  can't  tell  them  all.  Just  get  my  catalog 
before  you  buy  any  other  make  or  style  of  spreader.  Nine 
different  styles  and  sizes  to  select  from.  You  are  certain  to 
find  just  the  machine  you  need  most  for  your  purpose.  Write 
me.  Get  my  free  Spreader  Book  and  valuable  FREE  book  of 
information,  “A  Streak  of  Gold".  Write  now,  today. 

Catalog  and  Regular  $1.00  Book 

“A  Streak  of  Gold” 

FREE 

The  only  book  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  It  tells  you,  in 
clear,  plain  English,  just  the 
practical  facts  that  every 
man  ought  to  know  about 
fertilizing.  It  tells  how  to 
handle  manure,  how  to  treat 
it,  keep  it  and  use  it  to  the 
best  possible  advantage. 
Worth  $100  to  any  business 
farmer.  Regular  price  $1 — - 
Free  to  you  when  you  write 
me.  Be  sure  to  send  for  this 
famous  book  today. 


make  you  an  offer  right  now  that  you  absolutely  can 
not  afford  to  refuse.  Listen  to  this:  I'll  let  you  use  a 

?:enuine,  1913  Galloway  Gasoline  Engine  right  on  your 
arm  for  a  whole  month  absolutely  free.  If  that  isn’t 
long  enough,  just  say  so  and  I’ll  let  you  keep  it  for  a 
month  or  even  two  months  longer.  I’ll  let  you  pick 
out  any  one  of  my  nine  different  models  you  want.  I’ll  let 
you  put  it  to  any  test  you  want.  I  want  you  to  compare  it 
point  by  point  with  any  engine  on  the  market,  and  I 
don  care  what  the  other  engine  costs.  I’ll  put 

the  Galloway  up  against  any  other  engine,  absolutely  regardless  of 
™  remember,  when  you  buy  from  me.  I'll  save  you 

$oU  to 

Can  yon  beat  that?  Never!  I’ll  pot  the  whole  thing  right 
square  up  to  you.  You  handle  the  engine  yourself— make  it  do 
your  work  day  after  day  for  one  month,  two  or  three.  I  won’t 
send  anv  salesman  or  dealer  around  to  help  you  make  up  your 
mind.  /  know  I  can  bank  on  my  engine  and  your  judgment. 
Your  word  goes.  After  you  have  had  the  free  trial  if  you  think 
that  there  is  one  other  engine  on  the  market  at  any  price  that  is 
anywhere  near  the  Galloway  in  quality,  workmanship  or  actual 
performance,  just  send  it  nght  back,  and  TUpay  the  freight  both 
ways,  so  you  won  t  be  out  a  single  penny.  Or.  if  you  find  that  the 
Galloway  is  so  far  ahead  of  your  expectations  that  you  simply 
can  t  afford  to  get  along  without  it.  you  may  keep  it  and  on  the 
squarest.  straightest  and  moat  liberal  offer  that  you  or  anybody 
else  ever  heard  of. 

Now.  you  c.n’t  beat  that  offer  anywhere.  No  man  living  can 
go  further  than  1  have  to  show  my  perfect  confidence  in  my  goods 
and  insure  the  absolute  satisfaction  of  every  man  I  deal  with.  My 

r  that  they  simply 
engine  catalog  is 
t today! 

FREE  SERVICE  BUREAU! 

I’ve  got  a  bunch  of  engine  experts  that  yon  can’t  beat  any¬ 
where  in  the  country  and  their  services  are  at  your  command  ab¬ 
solutely  without  charge .  They'll  help  you  solve  every  one  of  your 
engine  problems,  tell  you  just  which  engine  is  best  suited  for  your 
particular  purposes,  how  to  fit  up  your  power  house,  how  to  handle 
your  engine  and  use  it  to  best  advantage.  This  service  is  free  to 
you  always,  whether  you  buy  an  engine  from  us  or  not. 


— Use  it 
on  Your 
Own  Farm 
for  Three 
Months 
at  My 
Risk 


I’m  not  even  going  to  try 
to  tell  you  about  the  sen¬ 
sational  new  Gal¬ 
lo  way  Sanitary 
Separator.  I  couldn’ 

I  t’s  so  f  ar  ahead  of  an 
thing  in  the  separate 
line  that  has  ever 
placed  on  the  market 
there  is  simply  no 
comparison.  It’s 
the  latest  and  greatest 
product  o  f  my  fac¬ 
tories  and  X  am  prouder  of  it 
than  anything  I  ever  turned  out. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you 
to  take  my  word  or  anybody 
else’s  word  on  the  separator 
question.  X  am  going  to  give 
you  a  chance  to  find  out  the  real 
facta  for  yourself. 

Listen:  Right  at  the  start 
I’LL  SAVE  YOU 
$25  to  $50 

Then,  I'll  let  you  try 
my  New  Improved  Gallo¬ 
way  Sanitary  any  way  you  want. 

I'll  send  you  one  of  these  wonderful  new  separa¬ 
tors,  any  size  you  want,  right  to  your  farm  for  80,  60 
or  90  days'  trial  absolutely  free.  I  want  you  to  test 
it  out  every  way  that  you  can  think  of.  Compare  it 
with  any  other  machine  that  yon  know  of.  no  matter  what  the 
price.  If  anybody  else  is  trying  to  sell  you  a  separator, 
make  them  let  you  take  their  machine  and  set  it  right  up  by 
the  side  of  mine  Take  the  skim-milk  from  one  machine  and 
ran  it  through  the  other— that  will  tell  the  story!  Then  ex¬ 
amine  its  wonderful  patented  featnres.  See  how  simple  itia 
—how  easy  to  operate  and  how  very,  very  easy  to  clean.  See 
how  perfectly  it  is  made  in  every  single  part.  And  notice  the 
new  improved  features  that  make  it  the  most  sanitary 
separator  built.. 

Take  a  month  if  you  want  to  or  keep  it  two  or  even  three 
months  if  you  prefer.  Then  decide.  I  won’t  hurry  or  bother 
you  in  any  way.  If  yon  think  that  there  is  any  other  separator 
in  the  world  at  any  price  that  you  would  rather  have  than  the 
Galloway,  just  ship  it  right  back  to  me  at  my  expense.  I’ll 
agree  right  now  to  pay  all  the  freight  both  ways,  so  that  you 
won’t  be  out  a  penny  or  under  the  slightest  obligation  if  you  de- 


Get  My  Engine  Book  and  90-Day  Offer 

CDCri  Now  don’t  miss  this  splendid  offer.  Don’t 
■  lay  down  this  paper — don’t 

page  until 
f< 


equal  in  the  world  at  any  price. 

Write  for  My  Big  1913 

Separator  Book 

FREE 


even  turn  the 
you  have  sent 
or  this  splendid  Engine 
Book  and  full  explanation 
of  my  new  1913  plan.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail 
it  today — or  drop  us  a  pos¬ 
tal.  Find  out  the  real 
facts  about  gasoline  en¬ 
gine..  Don’t  take  anybody’s 
word;  post  yourself!  Send  the 
coupon,  or  a  postal  or  lotter. 
for  thia  valuable  book  and  my 
Special  Eqgine  Otfor.NOW. 


t&c  New  Galloway 
Cream  Separator 


Get  my  new  1913  Sepa¬ 
rator  Book  right  away . 
Pick  our  the  machine  you 
want — tell  me  and  let  me 
send  it  to  you  for  three 
months’  use  and  trial  free. 
1  want  you  to  have  my 
new  S4  -  page  Dairy  Cow 
Book.  It’s  chock  full  of  val¬ 
uable  information  that  will 
help  you  make  vour  dairying 
more  profitable.  Regular 
price  $1.25,  but  free  to  you  if 
you  send  tor  my  separator 
catalog.  Just  use  the  cou¬ 
pon  or  a  oostal  or  letter. 
Write  me  TODAY  sure. 


Send  This  Coupon  or  a  Postal  or  Letter  NOW 


MAIL  FREE  COUPON  NOW 


Fill  Out  the  Coupon- 

Four  Great  Books 


Get  My 

-All  FREE! 


Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY, 

667  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

^T*nftoAnow  your  Special  1913  Offer.  Tell  me  all  about  It  and  send  me 

tho  books  I  have  checked  below,  by  return  mail.  FREE. 

□  BOOK  OF  BARGAINS— A  big  144-page  book  in  two  colors  with  a  thousand  or 
more  bargains  in  implements,  buggies,  barness,  furniture,  rugs,  carpets,  etc. 
Everything  for  the  homo  and  family. 

□  ENGINE  BOOK  —  and  ray  book 
“Proof  of  tho  Pudding.” 


□ 


‘A  Streak  of  Gold.’ 

SEPARATOR  BOOK— and  my  .new,  big,  illuatrated  Dairy  CowIBook.  FREE. 


Name 


Town., 


R.F.D.... 


— ..—State  _ _ _ _ 


I 

I 

I 

I 

• 

I 

8 


I’m  ready  to  put  money  right  in  your  pocket.  I’ll  prove  that  I  can  do  it.  You  are  going  to  buy  something  that  I 
have  to  offer  you,  within  the  next  few  weeks.  Get  my  prices— learn  my  plans  before  you  spend  another  dollar  for  any¬ 
thing  for  the  farm  or  household.  I  won’t  take  a  cent  of  your  money  until  I  have  proved  to  you  that  every  word  that  I 
have  said  to  you  is  absolutely  and  positively  true.  You  can  use  a  postal  or  a  letter  if_you  want  to,  but  the  coupon  is 
handiest.  I’ll  send  you  any  or  all  of  my  great  books  free. 

W  GET  MY  SPECIAL  1913  PROPOSITION  SURE! 

I’ve  been  working  on  this  plan  for  four  years.  It’s  the  biggest,  finest  thing  I’ve  ever  offered.  I  can  tell  you  how  you 
may  actually  get  a  Galloway  Engine,  Spreader  or  Separator  either  partly  or  entirely  without  a  cent  of  cost  to  you.  No 
canvassing  or  soliciting — no  work  at  all.  Just  the  cleanest  and  most  liberal  co-operative  offer  that  you  or  anybody  else 
ever  heard  of.  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it  in  a  personal  letter  when  you  write  for  my  free  books.  Get  this  sure!  It  won’t 
take  you  a  minute.  It  may  mean  hundreds  of  dollars  to  you  this  year  alone.  Write  for  the  free  books  and  my  Special 
1913  Proposition  before  you  do  another  thing. 

WM.  GALLOWAY,  President  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

667  GALLOWAY  STATION,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 

We  Carry  Machines  In  Stock  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Minneapolis  and  Winnipeg,  assuring  prompt  shipment. 
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The  U.  S.  Crop  Reporting  Board  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  amount  of  wheat  on  farms 
March  1,  1913,  was  about  150,483,000  bush¬ 
els,  or  21.4  per  cent  of  the  1912  crop, 
against  122,025,000  bushels,  or  19.0  per 
cent  of  the  1911  crop  on  farms  March  1, 

1912. 

The  amount  of  corn  on  farms  March  1, 

1913,  was  about  1,289,055,000  bushels,  or 
41.3  per  cent  of  the  1912  crop,  against 
884,009,000  bushels  or  34.9  per  cent  of  the 
1911  crop  on  farms  March  1,  1912.  The 
proportion  of  the  total  1912  crop  which  is 
merchantable  is  about  85  per  cent,  against 
80.1  per  cent  of  the  1911  crop  and  80.4 
per  cent  of  the  1910  crop. 

The  amount  of  oats  on  farms  March  1, 
1913,  was  about  004,210,000  bushels  or  42.0 
per  cent  of  the  1912  crop,  against  289,- 
988,000  bushels,  or  31.4  per  cent  of  the 
1911  crop  on  farms  March  1,  1912. 

The  amount  of  barley  on  farms  March 
1,  1913,  was  about  02,283,000  bushels,  or 
27.8  per  cent  of  the  1912  crop,  against 
24,700,000  bushels,  or  15.5  per  cent  of  the 
1911  crop  on  farms  March  1,  1912. 

STOCKS  OP  GRAIN  ON  FARMS  MARCH 
1,  BY  IMPORTANT  STATES. 

WHEAT  CORN 


P#r  cent  of 
J912  Crop. 

States  1913 

Penn . 27 

Ohio  . 17 

Indiana  ....  13 

Illinois  . 11 

Michigan  ...22 
Wisconsin  ..34 
Minnesota  ..34 

Iowa  . 32 

Missouri  ....10 
No.  Dakota .  .  21 
So.  Dakota .  .  25 
Nebraska  ...25 

Kansas  . 18 

Kentucky  ...12 
Tennessee  ..18 

Texas  . 12 

Oklahoma  ..13 
Washington  .14 
Oregon  . 13 


Millions 
of  Bushels. 

1913 

0.0 

1.7 
1.3 
1.1 

1.5 

1.2 

22.8 

4.1 

3.8 
30.2 
13.1 
13.8 
10.6 

0.8 

1.3 

1.3 

2.6 
7.5 
2.7 


Per  cent  of 
1912  Crop. 

1913 

39 

39 

44 

45 
38 

35 
42 

45 

40 
20 

36 
40 
36 
42 

46 
34 
31 
19 
13 


Millions 

ofllu’s. 

1913 

24.0 

70.7 

87.7 
191.8 

21.0 

20.4 

32.8 
194.4 

97.6 
1.8 

27.5 
73.0 

62.7 

45.9 

40.6 
52.1 
31  .G 

0.2 

0.1 


Ohio  .. 
Indiana 


Michigan 

Wisconsin 


Missouri 
No.  Dako 
So.  Dako 
Nebraska 


Montana  . 
Idaho  . . . . 
California 

U.  States. 


.42.6 

604.2 

27.8 

62.3 

OATS 

BARLEY 

.42 

15.8 

33 

0.7 

.42 

15.3 

28 

0.1 

38.3 

32 

0.2 

.36 

28.7 

30 

0.1 

.41 

74.9 

38 

0.7 

.42 

21.8 

27 

O.G 

.49 

41.5 

33 

8.2 

.47 

57.8 

34 

14.3 

.47 

102.4 

29 

4.2 

.37 

13.7 

35 

0.0 

.58 

55.2 

31 

10.9 

.52 

27.2 

25 

5.8 

.44 

24.4 

31 

0.8 

.39 

21.4 

44 

1.8 

.22 

6.8 

26 

0.1 

.50 

11.4 

44 

0.6 

.38 

6.5 

25 

1.7 

.14 

1.1 

16 

6.7 

.21.4 

156.5 

41.3 

1,289.7 

CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTHERN  NEW  YORK. 

As  the  days  lengthen  in  March  the  work 
of  the  Spring  comes  more  into  evidence. 
Not  that  much  real  farm  work  can  be  done 
at  this  time  of  the  year  in  Southern  New 
York,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  getting 
ready  for  it.  We  have  gone  far  enough  to 
know  that  lime  is  needed  on  our  land  and 
that  the  best  place  for  it  is  on  the  plowed 
ground  where  it  can  be  worked  into  the  soil. 
Most  of  our  farmers  have  this  lime  now  on 
the  farm.  Some  have  also  laid  in  a  supply 
of  commercial  fertilizers,  and  the  amount 
of  these  that  are  used  -is  now  more  than 
formerly.  The  good  work  of  our  authori¬ 
ties  in  compelling  observance  to  fertilizer 
laws  has  brought  fertilizers  more  into  favor. 
More  of  our  farmers  arc  buying  chemicals 
and  mixing  their  own  than  used  to  do  so. 
There  is  a  tendency  just  now  to  inquire  if 
mixed  goods  cannot  be  found  that  will  be  as 
good  and  nearly  as  cheap  as  the  chemicals. 
If  this  can  be  established,  and  it  should 
be  if  the  manufacturers  wish  to  hold  their 
trade,  there  will  be  more  mixed  goods 
bought.  Manure  has  been  hauled  all  Winter 
and  spread  on  plowed  ground  and  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  for  meadows.  In  fact  our  farm¬ 
ers  arc  ready  to  begin  operations  as  soon 
ns  there  is  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  It 
will  be  some  weeks  yet  before  any  crops 
will  be  put  in,  but  preparations  are  being 
made  for  it. 

Milk  and  milk  prices  are  the  subjects  for 
conversation  largely.  Borden  prices  are 

still  to  be  the  leading  factor,  and  no  one 
knows  what  they  are  to  be.  Farmers  are 
feeling  that  the  Bordens  are  no  longer 
striving  to  help  them  out  on  prices  as  they 
once  seemed  to  be  doing.  If  the  company 
continues  to  hold  for  the  lowest  that  seems 
possible,  I  look  for  a  considerable  reaction 
from  dairymen,  and  expect  that  something 
will  be  commenced  in  a  small  way  shortly. 
If  not  checked  there  is  liable’  to  be  consid¬ 
erable  excitement  over  prices  in  the  next 
two  years  or  so.  The  action  of  the  com¬ 
pany  late  this  week  may  be  eansidcrably 
indicative  of  future  developments.  I  think 
farmers  are  somewhat  anxious  as  to  the 
possible  action  of  the  government  in  re¬ 
spect  to  cooperation  for  the  control  of 
fair  prices.  It  is  thought  by  some  that 
farmers  cannot  with  safety  form  coopera¬ 
tive  societies  and  attempt  to  compel  a  fair 
division  of  the  money  which  the  consumer 
pays.  It  is  done  in  Denmark,  but  there  the 
government  is  favorable  to  the  fostering 


of  agriculture.  Here  we  work  for  the  big 
business  interests  and  farming  is  placed 
in  the  background.  There  ought  to  be  some 
way  to  find  out  what  rights  farmers  have 
in  these  matters.  They  can  form  coopera¬ 
tive  associations  at  any  rate  and  engage  in 
competitive  operations  of  creameries  and 
stations.  This  is  being  done  in  a  small 
way  here  and  there,  sometimes  with  suc¬ 
cess. 

Hay  is  still  in  full  supply  and  cheap. 
There  is  less  demand  for  it  than  earlier  in 
the  Winter.  It  seems  probable  that  consid¬ 
erable  hay  will  bo  carried  over  this  season. 
Twelve  dollars  is  asked  for  it  at  the  barn, 
while  dealers  are  wishing  to  pay  but  $10. 
Doubtless  some  may  be  sold  for  $10.  There 
are  more  auction  sales  of  farm  property 
than  usual  this  Spring.  Cows  are  being  sold 
off  to  quite  an  extent,  and  'more  will  be 
offered  if  milk  prices  are  as  low  as  last 
year.  The  price  of  cows  is  fairly  good  if 
the  cows  are  good  looking  and  particularly 
if  they  have  black  and  white  spots.  It 
makes  more  difference  about  the  spots  than 
the  cows.  A  good  many  cows  of  off  grade 
have  been  sold  during  the  Winter,  one  deal¬ 
er  from  a  distance  staying  in  our  town  all 
Winter  for  the  purpose  of  getting  this  sort 
for  shipment.  He  has  shipped  away  a 
good  many  head  during  the  last  six  months. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  number  of  cows 
Is  on  the  decline  in  this  section,  and  it 
looks  as  though  the  number  will  continue 
to  grow  less  unless  the  price  of  milk  is 
advanced. 

Hired  help  is  in  no  better  supply  than 
heretofore  and  the  quality  is  on  the  down 
grade.  There  is  so  much  demand  for  help 
that  those  who  are  looking  for  jobs  can 
get  them  if  their  reputation  for  good  work 
is  a  little  dark.  This  tends  to  a  further 
deterioration  of  quality.  It  is  becoming  ap¬ 
parent  that  we  must  go  outside  for  help  if 
we  get  that  which  is  of  very  much  value. 
Some  good  help  can  be  found  if  we  can  get 
in  touch  with  the  right  parties.  H.  H.  h. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Prices  of  Farm  Products. 

Average  prices  were  received  by  producers 
of  the  United  States  for  articles  named,  on 
dates  indicated,  according  to  reports  made 
by  correspondents  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis¬ 
tics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
ns  follows : 


Corn,  per  bushel . . . 
Wheat,  per  bushel . 
Oats,  per  bushel . . . 
Barley,  per  bushel. 
Rye,  per  bushel 


Flaxseed,  per  bushe 
Potatoes,  per  bushe 

Hay,  per  ton . 

Cotton,  per  pound. 
Butter,  per  pound... 
Chickens,  per  pound 
Eggs,  per  dozen .... 


Hog’s,  per  100  lbs.... 
Beef  cattle,  100  lbs. 
Veal  calves,  100  lbs.. 
Sheep,  per  100  lbs... 
Lambs,  per  100  lbs.. 
Cabbage,  per  100  lbs. . 
Apples,  per  bushel .  . .  .j 
Beans,  per  bushel.... 
Onions,  per  bushel . . . 
Clover  seed,  per  bushel 
Timothy,  per  bushel.. 
Alfalfa,  per  bushel... 
Wool  (unwashed)  lb.. 

Hops,  per  pound . 

Peanuts,  Ter  pound . . 
Broom  corn,  per  ton .  . 


“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


1913 

1912 

.  .  $0,522 

$0,000 

.  .  .806 

.907 

. .  .331 

.498 

.  .  .489 

.910 

. .  .632 

.840 

. .  .670 

.769 

..  1.190 

1.839 

. .  .520 

1.020 

.  .11.340 

15.090 

.098 

. .  .275 

.272 

..  .Ill 

.105 

.245 

Feb.  15 

Feb.  15 

1913 

1912 

$146.00 

$137.00 

51.42 

43.40 

7.17 

5.79 

5.55 

4.01 

7.23 

6.07 

4.63 

4.01 

6.34 

5.15 

1.17 

2.24 

•78 

.99 

2.19 

2.38 

.78 

1.40 

10.28 

12.22 

1.78 

7.20 

8.15 

,  ,  ,  , 

.187 

.103 

.109 

.388 

.045 

.047 

56.00 

86.00 

rertisers  mention  The 

:  a  quick  reply  and  a 

No  Danger  Now 
from  Fire 

Think  what  a  really  safo  engine  means  to  you 
farmers  who  use  power — protection  from  Are 
risk*— no  increaso  in  insurance  rates.  If  you  have 
been  holding  to  old-style  methods  because  of  the 
risk  of  using  gasoline  as  a  power  producer,  you 
need  do  so  no  longer.  Install  the 

Jacobson  Engine 

and  know  you  aro  safe.  We  have  waited  a  whole 
year  to  make  this  announcement.  We  have  had 
our  engines  put  through  the  most  rigid  sort  of 
testing.  And  this  is  the  result:  You  get  not 
merely  an  engine  of  a  generally  approved  pat¬ 
tern.  but  the  very  Jacobson  Portable  Gasoline 
Engine  you  buy  will  have  been  personally  in 
spected,  approved  and  labeled  by  the  Nations 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  Write  for  booklets 

(JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG.  COMPANY 
Dept.  D.,  Warren,  Pa. 


THE  FARMER’S  SAW 

MILL 


MAKE  other  mills,  and  nil  casaF- 
”  sizes,  but  the  cut  shown  hero 
is  one  of  our 

LEVER  SET  VARIABLE  FEED  SAW  MILLS 

especially  suited  tofnrmer’s  needs  and  light  work. 

1  his  null  can  be  run  by  either  steam  or  gasoline 
engine,  5  to  1j  H.P.  It  takes  logs  from  12  to  80  ft. 
in  length,  has  many  superior  features  found  in 
no  other  mill  and  our  low  price  will  interest  you. 
Out  free,  catalog  will  tell  you  all  about  it—\t  in¬ 
terested  m  saw  mill  machinery  it  will  pay  you 
to  send  for  it  at  once. 

WM.  BARTLEY  &  SONS,  Bartley,  N.  J 


The  Sulky  with  the  Steel  Frame  and  the 
Patent  Auto  Foot-Shift 

A  Two-Way  Sulky  Plow  with  a  steel  frame — a  great  improvement  in  two- 

way  plows.  Something  you  have  never  seen  before. 

Strong,  neat  in  appearance,  all  steel  and  malleable, — not  cumbersome  cast 

Iron,  no  surplus  weight  and  the  lightest  draft  sulky  ever  built. 

Notice  the  patent  auto  foot-shift  pedals  in  the  illustration  below.  They 

operate  like  the  foot  pedals  on  an  automobile.  Press  the  foot  pedal;  that’s  all  you  do  to  shift 
the  bottoms.  Or,  if  you  choose,  do  it  with  the  hand  lever. 

The  John  Deere  Two-Way  Plow  is  always  in  balance,  whether  operated 

by  man  or  boy. 

Some  of  the  Good  Things  About  the 
John  Deere  Two-Way  Plow 


1.  Steel  Frame 

Makes  plow  strong,  light  draft,  neat  in 
appearance  and  durable. 

2.  Steel  Arch 

Special  channel  steel,  one  of  the  strongest 
shapes  into  which  steel  is  rolled. 

3.  All  Steel  and  Malleable 
Practically  unbreakable.  You  can  pound 

any  part  of  it  with  a  hammer. 

4.  Long  Malleable  Beam  Clamps 

Hitch  can  be  raised  or  lowered  as  desired. 

6.  Flat  Steel  Levers 

Handy,  easy  to  operate,  positive,  strong. 

6.  Long  Frame 

Always  in  perfect  balance,  whether  used  by 
man  or  boy. 

7.  Long  Range  Shift 

Our  patent  auto  foot  shift  operates  easily. 


It  is  really  a  power  shift  when  plow  is  in  motion. 
Most  perfect  and  convenient  foot  shift  ever 
invented. 

8.  Chilled,  Steel,  or  Combination  Chilled 

and  Steel  Bottoms 

Can  be  fitted  with  bottoms  for  any  soil  and 
to  work  under  all  conditions. 

9.  Removable  Shin  Pieces 
Easy  to  take  off  and  replace. 

10.  Wide  Truck 

Staunch  on  hillside  work.  Steady  running. 

11.  Foot  Lift 

Plow  always  under  control  of  feet — hands  free 
to  control  the  team. 

12.  Made  in  the  East  for  Eastern 

Conditions 

By  men  who  have  made  eastern  soils  and  the 
plows  best  suited  for  them,  a  life’s  work. 


Let  us  tell  you  more  about  the  John  Deere  Two-Way  Plow.  Don’t  buy  a  plow 
until  you  know  all  about  this  one.  Just  write  us  saying  you  are  interested 

Get  This  Book  Free 

“Better  Farm  Implements 
and  How  to  Use  Them.” 

Tells  how  to  adjust  and 
use  farm  implements 
under  varying  condi¬ 
tions.  It  has  a  practi¬ 
cal  encyclopedia  for 
the  farm. 

Write  at  once;  to 
be  sure  that  you 
get  “Better  Farm 
Implements  and 
How  to  Use  Them,"  ask 
for  Package  No.  TW  33. 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

Moline,  Illinois 

Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere  |  Made  in  the  East  for  Eastern  Conditions 


A  POTATO  CULTIVATOR 


uuoujcws  iu  worn  u 

MACE 


Adjustable  for  com,  beans,  tmek  crops, 

.  ,e,tc-  hut  its  adjustments  make  it  es- 

Kinus  penally  adapted  for  potatoes.  Togetjust 

ork  me  right  depth  and  throw  at  each  stage  of  the 
growth  and  be  able  to  properly  work  the  crop 
under  all  conditions,  is  your  problem— it  is  our 
business  to  work  it  out  for  you  in 

RIDING 
CULTI¬ 
VATORS 

Steel  frame  machines,  made 
in  many  combinations  of  gangs, 

hoes,  wheels,  etc.  The  hoes  are 
always  shifted  In  parallel  lines 
so  that  you  can  get  the  same 
throw  in  all  parts  of  row. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them 
and  write  us  for  new  booklet, 

“ Thorough  Cultivation  '* 

Pivot  BATEMAN  M'F’Q  CO. 

wheel  Grenloch.  N  J. 

machines 
They  guide, 
sasy. 


Box  io21 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INQERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tolls  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  t~r  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint, 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Writ.  me.  D 9 
IT  NOW.  I  can  sav.  you  money. 

0.  W.  Inaersoll,  24b  Plymouth  St.,  Broakljiii,  N.V. 
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New  Lauson 
Gear  Driven  Magneto 

is  built  right  into  the  engine  and 
entirely  eliminates  batteries,  theirex- 
pense  and  troubles  Won't  wear  out  or 
get  out  of  order.  Throws  a  big,  hot  spark  in 

any  weather  that  never  weakens  nor  fails.  Can't 
burn  igniter  points. 

LAUSON  FROST  KING 

Gasoline  Engines 

Starts  Easily.— The  Frost  King  starts  on  the  magneto  without  turning  over. 
Requires  no  cranking.  Positively  Frost  Proof. 

Takes  Less  Fuel  and  oil  and  delivers  more  power  be- 

cause  of  special  features  and  design.  Replacements  due  to  wear 
tnd  breakage  arc  all  but  eliminated  by  having  the  parts  case- 
hardened  or  fitted  with  adjustments. 

Perfect  Balance.— Every  partis  accurately  ground  and  fit¬ 
ted.  Engine  stands  perfectly  quiet  even  under  full  load— 
another  proof  of  durability. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed — or  money  returned. 

Shipped  quick  from  all  transfer  points. 

Write  for  catalog  stating  power  re*  ( 
quired  and  name  of  Eauson  dealer. 

The  John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co. 

218  N.  W.  St.  New  Holstein,  Wu. 


1  to  100  H.  P. 
All  Types. 
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The  Henyard. 


HOLDING  GRAIN  SUPPLY. 

A  subject  which  hit  me  harder  last 
Winter  than  before,  has  been  a  sore  spot 
with  me  for  quite  awhile,  and  I  now 
waut  some  information,  livst  hand  if  pos¬ 
sible,  on  the  subject,  and  that  is  the  stor¬ 
ing  of  grain  for  use  on  a  poultry  farm. 
Fail  of  1911  we  bought  oats  tor  39  and  40 
cents  per  bushel.  We  "bought  cracked  corn 
and  corn-meal  for  $1.10  and  $1.15  per  lOo 
pounds;  wheat  for  92  cents^  Later  we 
paid  C> 5  cents  for  oats,  $1.05  per  100  for 
corn  (sifted  cracked),  and  $1.10  for  wheat. 
IIow  can  I  keep  these  three  grains  from 
Fall  until  Spring  and  Summer?  I  have  a 
large  room  in  which  I  can  put  100  vinegar 
barrels,  each  holding  five  bushels  (and  I 
have  the  barrels).  I  can  put  a  screen  over 
the  top  of  them.  Can  I  keep  wheat  and 
oats  in  them?  Any  danger  of  heating?  I 
can  easily  bore  a  dozen  one-inch  or  1  Vi- 
inch  holes  at  bottom  and  put  a  screen  over 
holes  to  admit  air,  and  keep  mice  out. 
Would  there  be  much  danger  from  weevil? 
I  can  get  over  the  corn  proposition  ;  I  can 
crib  cob  corn,  purchase  a  sheller  and 
grinder,  and  grind  or  crack  it  myself,  as 
we  have  a  large  gas  engine  on  the  place. 
I  like  the  barrels  because  being  oak  no 
rat  will  gnaw  through,  and  being  iron 
hooped  can  be  tightened  very  readily,  and 
besides  that,  I  have  them.  They  can  be 
idled  on  top  of  the  lower  row  and  still 
have  an  air  space.  Bran  and  middlings 
and  other  feeds  which  we  use  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  violent  changes  as  wheat,  corn 
and  oats,  and  the  grower  does  not  get  the* 
benefit  of  these  advances  either.  Can  any 
of  Tsoi  It.  N.-Y.  folks  give  mo  any  infor¬ 
mation?  j.  n.  g. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  no  trouble  in  storing  wheat  and 
oats  in  the  Fall  for  the  next  Spring  and 
Summer  use.  The  most  important  point 
is  to  have  them  perfectly  dry  when  stored. 
Wheat  and  oats  can  be  kept  for  an  indefi¬ 
nite  time  if  kept  in  a  cool,  dry,  ventilated 
room.  With  corn  it  is  otherwise.  Corn 
will  always  heat  in  the  Spring  of  the 
year.  If  wo  had  the  space  mentioned  by 
.1.  U.  (J.,  we  would  not  hesitate  to  build 
bins,  allowing  about  a  six-inch  space  from 
the  floor.  We  would  prefer  this  to  tlie 
barrels,  as  it  takes  up  less  room  and  is 
more  convenient,  but  we  see  no  objection  to 
using  the  barrels  in  the  manner  referred  to 
and  would  not  hesitate  to  fill  them  for  our 
own  use.  minch  Bros. 

New  Jersey. 

We  bought  a  carload  lot  of  corn,  scratch 
feed  and  chick  feed  last  year,  and  thought 
we  could  keep  it  clean  until  fed,  but 
corn  heated,  and  wo  lost  nearly  one-fourth 
of  it.  We  had  to  feed  it  all  to  hogs.  >>  e 
would  be  glad  to  know  ourselves  how  to 
handle  it  properly,  but  do  not  know. 

New  York.  boxnie  brae. 

We  have  had  no  difliculty  in  securing  our 
grain  from  farmers  and  at  mills  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices,  whenever  we  need  it ;  have 
had  no  experience  in  storing  grain,  but 
would  think  wheat  and  oats  would  keep  all 
right  stored  in  barrels  with  good  ventila¬ 
tion.  WESLEY  GRINNELL. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  will  be  feasible  for  J.  R.  G.  to  store 
any  grains  in  large  quantities  at  any  time 
of  year,  with  the  exception  of  corn  pro¬ 
ducts.  Any  of  the  other  grains  will  keep 
indefinitely  stored  in  bulk  if  in  dry  con¬ 
dition  when  stored.  We  have  seen  oats, 
and  wheat  that  had  been  stored  for  several 
years  come  out  in  good  condition.  We 
are  now  sprouting  oats  that  have  been 
stored  for  live  years  for  our  -poultry  and 
they  are  sprouting  well. 

Gilboa,  N.  Y.  the  mackey  farms. 

If  we  feed  large  quantities  of  grain  it  is 
no  doubt  a  good  plan  to  watch  the  crop 
reports.  If  there  is  to  be  a  shortage  in 
wheat,  corn  or  oats  it  will  pay  to  buy  as 
much  as  we  can  pay  for  and  store  prop¬ 
erly.  I  would  secure  the  old  crop  before 
the  new  harvest.  It  is  some  trouble  to  keep 
from  heating  in  bulk.  You  will  need  to 
watch  it  during  the  Fall,  but  if  well  sea¬ 
son'd  and  kept  dry  the  loss  will  be  very 
small.  Of  course  much  depends  upon  the 
storage,  the  condition  of  the  grain  when 
put  in  the  barrels  or  bins,  and  how  well 
you  have  solved  the  rat  problem.  Many 
poultry  keepers  do  not  purchase  grain  be¬ 
fore  they  need  it  because  they  need  the 
money  for  something  else. 

LAMBERTS  POULTRY  FARM. 

Rhode  Island. 

I  would  consider  the  vinegar  barrels  of 
J.  R.  G.  the  worst  possible  receptacles  to 
store  the  different  grains  he  mentions. 
Barrels  of  any  kind  are  much  worse  than 
bins  and  they  take  up  so  much  room  that 
could  be  used  for  other  purposes.  We  take 
our  oats  or  wheat  direct  from  the  thrash¬ 
ing  machine  and  store  in  large  bins  hold¬ 
ing  from  50  to  100  bushels,  cover  them 
with  air-slaked  lime,  if  the  least  damp, 
stick  dry  pine  strips  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bin  and  they  will  draw  off  the  mois¬ 
ture.  No  mice  or  rats  will  cut  the  wheat 
or  oats  covered  with  air-slaked  lime  and 
no  weevil  will  get  in  it.  lie  of  course 
must  not  buy  grain  containing  weevil  (the 
Mediterranean  Flout-moth)  for  if  he  ever 
gets  it  in  his  bins  he  will  have  to  disin¬ 
fect  thoroughly  to  get  rkl  of  them.  We 
feed  wheat  that  is  two  years  old  and  also 
grind  it  for  bread,  in  our  old  country  cus¬ 
tom  mill,  and  it  is  nice,  dry  and  sweet, 
ihe  lime  of  course  blows  out  when  run 
through  cleaning  machinery. 

Maryland.  Nathaniel  bacon. 

This  question  has  caused  us  much  thought 
and  means  a  whole  lot  to  every  poultry- 
man.  The  price  of  some  feeds  rose  $9  per 
ton  in  three  mouths  last  season,  and  corn 
that  was  delivered  at  the  feed  room  in 
February  for  70  cents  a  bushel  was  later 
over  90  cents  on  the  track.  The  question 
is  now  to  store  it.  Corn  can  be  stored 
in  the  crib  all  right,  and  we  can  store 
oats  and  barley  in  open  .bins  if  they  are 
lined  so  that  rats  and  mice  cannot  gnaw 


into  them.  Wheat  we  have  kept  perfectly 
in  tight  barrels.  Anyone  who  ean  gener¬ 
ate  hydro-cyanic  acid  gas  can  control  the 
weevil  all  right,  and  can  also  keep  down 
mice  to  a  large  extent.  The  room  required 
will  surprise  anyone.  Our  feed  room  is 
15x22  feet,  and  an  addition  built  on  10x22 
feet.  We  have  two  corncrihs,  yet  we  can 
only  store  enough  to  last  us  a  few  months. 

New  York.  P.  Q.  white. 

Cornell  Chick  Feed. 

Will  you  give  me  the  system  of  feed¬ 
ing  chicks  to  maturity  as  recommended  by 
Cornell  University?  H.  I.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

The  following  method  of  feeding  chicks 
is  taken  from  a  bulletin  written  by  Clara 
Nixon  and  issued  by  the  Uoultry  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Cornell  University.  It  is  available 
to  all  residents  of  New  York  State  who  ask 
for  it,  and  will  doubtless  be  sent  out  of 
the  State  to  ns  many  as  the  facilities  of 
the  Department  will  permit. 

From  the  first  to  the  fourth  day  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture  may  be  used :  Rolled  oats, 
eight  parts ;  bread  crumbs,  eight  parts ; 
sifted  beef  scrap,  two  parts ;  bone  meal, 
one  part.  This  is  moistened  with  sour 
skim-milk,  and  fed  five  times  daily. 
Cracked  grain  mixture  should  be  left  be¬ 
fore  the  chicks  in  a  shallow  tray  contain¬ 
ing  a  little  dry  mash  like  that  given  in  a 
later  feeding.  Tills  grain  mixture  is  com¬ 
posed  of  finely  cracked  wheat,  three  parts  ; 
finely  cracked  corn,  two  parts ;  pin-head 
oat  meal  (steel-cut  oatmeal),  one  part.  Fine 
grit  and  charcoal  mixed  with  grain,  and 
a  little  finely  shredded  green  food,  should 
be  scattered  in  the  trays.  Plenty  of  clean 
water  should  he  supplied  at  all  times. 

Subsequent  feeding — The  following  mash 
moistened  with  skim-milk  should  be  grad¬ 
ually  substituted  for  the  first  mixture : 
Wheat  bran,  three  parts ;  cornmeai,  three 
parts  ;  wheat  middlings,  three  parts  ;  sifted 
beef  scrap,  three  parts ;  bone  meal,  one 
part.  The  moist  mash  should  be  fed  two 
or  three  times  daily.  Cracked  grain  should 
he  given  at  least  twice  daily,  scattered  in 
light  litter  as  soon  as  the  chicks  are  able 
to  find  it.  Mash  in  dry  condition  should 
be  kept  in  shallow  trays  before  the  chicks. 
Grit,  charcoal,  and  fine  cracked  bone  should 
be  fed  in  separate  trays  or  hoppers.  When 
four  weeks  old  the  chicks  should  be  re¬ 
ceiving  two  meals  of  mash  and  three  of 
grain. 

After  four  weeks  the  number  of  meals 
should  be  reduced,  first  to  two  of  mash  and 
two  of  grain,  then  to  one  of  mash  and 
two  of  graiu ;  the  grain  should  be  fed 
morning  and  night  and  the  dry  mash  should 
he  constantly  accessible.  As  soon  as  the 
chicks  will  eat  larger  grains,  the  wheat 
need  not  be  cracked,  hulled  oats  may  be 
used  in  place  of  pin-head  oatmeal,  and  the 
corn  may  be  coarsely  cracked.  When  the 
chicks  are  eight  weeks  old  the  grain  ration 
may  be  changed  to  the  following:  Large 
cracked  corn,  three  parts;  wheat,  two 
parts.  If  it  is  desired  that  the  chicks 
shall  develop  slowly,  the  moist  food  mav 
he  gradually  discontinued  after  three  weeks. 
Beef  scrap  may  be  fed  in  the  mash  up  to 
one-fourth  by  weight,  in  quantity,  or,  after 
the  chicks  have  become  accustomed  to  it, 
may  be  kept  constantly  before  them  in  hop¬ 
pers.  This  method  of  feeding  has  been 
proven  good  where  ail  feeds  are  to  be  pur¬ 
chased.  Farmers,  having  certain  products 
of  their  own  may  modify  it  to  advantage. 
Soured  skim-milk  and  table  scraps  will 
largely  replace  beef  scrap,  particularly  if 
clucks  are  upon  free  range.  Bread  moist¬ 
ened  with  milk  is  a  good  food  for  the  first 
day  or  two.  Scalded  clover  leaves,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  other  foods  are  a  valu- 
blc  addition  to  the  rations,  and  chicks 
a  week  old  will  cat  wheat  screenings 
Buckwheat,  barley  and  rye  should  not  be 
fed  to  young  chicks.  m.  b  d 
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April  Opportunities 

Profitable  money  returns  in  United  States,  1912  o 
®SKS  readied  enormous  sum.  Onr  strain  of  Bl'ae 
Beauty  Muiorcas  are  machinery  of  12  years’  skil 
Our  White  Turkeys  are  the  big  kind,  liens  20  lbs 
in  our  best  pen  winners.  Our  old  Tom,  40  lbs  an 
Cockerel.  30  lbs.,  both  won  1st  1913  Madison  Squar 
Show.  Our  Rhode  Island  Reds  are  a  choice  lavin 
!’«"•  Eegs*  per  50;  $5  per  100.  We  will  sen 
100  eggs.  Black  Beauty  Minorcas,  for  $5.  Every  eg 
is  laid  by  a  true  Minorca  of  record.  We  can  sell  5 
Cockerels  from  a  great  record  pen.  5  7-lb.  bird 
for  a  special  price.  Send  $1.50  and  eet  bim.  Th 
above  ad.  is  a  profitable  opportunity.  Write  us  i 
once.  Now  circular  comes  by  return  mail.  On 
stock  have  large  farm  runs. 

Coldenham  Poultry  Yards.  W  F.  Burnett,  Prop.,  Rocklet,  N.1 

T"*  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM  now  offers 

clucks  at  $10  per  100.  Satisfaction  in  every  respect 
guaranteed,  Address,  Arthur  H.  Penuy,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Columbian  Rocks— Aurora  Strain 

i^„er,ZOi".1rnn!rS  a‘ Ne?(  York  a»(1  Buffalo.  Eggs, 
J5*  Free  mating  list. 

LEW  U.  DOWN,  -  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

AMCONAS-Freo  range,  groat  laying  strain.  Eggs, 

, ,  *tl-*dl  PUT  15;  $b  per  100.  White  Runner  Ducks 
Eggs,  $2  per  12.  J.  W,  ANDERSON.  Delhi,  N  Y. 

|F  li-R  looking  for  W.  Poldn,  Indian  Runner.  W. 

I  Rock  or  W.  Leghorn  Chix,  Dux  or  hutching 
eggs:  write  .  C.  SCHKYVKK.  Omar,  N.  Y. 


Crystal  W.  Orpington  Eggs-**2  por 

•mm**  tmea&R 


Eggs  for  Hatching— 10  Cents  . 

From  largo,  vigorous  farm  raised  S  O  Buff  O 
Have  averaged  50*  egg  yield  from  Nov  1st 
at  Oleau  1  onltry  Show,  w.  B.  CLARK,  Chipm 


Baby  Chicks  12c.  Each 

range'selecteoj  S.  C.  White  Legh  orns 

SSsSSinS 

BSSY  CHICKtN  FflRM_  .  »l„1,'^2iMSI.U»''^ 

Tay|orY7?£7s — l»D0O  miperfnr  bahr  ohix 
rnn,0  to  life  flail  v  With 
this  report,  wiute  „ml  Drown  Lcctlonc  me  rwn 
.of  our  varletiea.  \\  rile  for  catatonic,  mating  an, I 
prim  lint  of  rlilx  ami  hatching  cue*.  ’ 

Taylor'*  Poultry  Varda.  Boa  R.  Lyons,  N,  V. 


Davis  Poultry  Farm 

Eatabllshod  1894 

Famous  Laying  Strains  :  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
also  Barred  and  White  Rocks 

Eggs  for  Hatching 

Day-old  Ctilx 

ORDER  NOW  for  future  delivery 

FULL  COUNT  GUARANTEED  ON  DELIVERY 

Davis  Poultry  Farm,  Berlin,  Mass. 
Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  Exclusively 

Eggs  for  hatching  by  sitting  or  by  hundred.  Send 
for  price-list. 

ROANOKE  POULTRY  FARM.  Sewell.  New  Jersey 

T^/iTty  Clliclis 

S.C.W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks.  R.C.  Reds.  Strong, 
livable.  From  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  range 
breeders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
WESLEY  OKI  IN  NELL,  SODUS,  N.  Y. 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED 

hatching  eggs  from  heaviest  laying  dark  red  to  the 
skin,  hardy  open  front  colony  house  free  range 
Reds  in  America.  Rose  and  Single  Combs.  $2  iter 
sitting;  $7  per  100.  Safe  delivery.  Fertility  guar¬ 
anteed.  Special  pen,  $5  per  sitting.  Magnificent 
cockerels,  yearlings,  pullets  for  sale. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM.  Box  1,  WESTON.  N.  J. 

Baby  Chicks — Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  W.  Ijeghorns,  R.  I.  Reds  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes.  Bred  to  lay.  Prices  right. 

SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Fleniington,  N.  J. 

Austin’s  200  st^SnS.  C.  Rhodellsland  Reds 

Standard  bred,  red  to  the  skin.  Eggs  for  hatching 
$3.00,  $5.00  and  $10.00  per  set  (15).  Utility  $6.00  per 
100.  90$  fertility  guaranteed  Cockerels,  yearlings, 
pullets,  baby  chicks. 

AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor.  N.  H. 

Chicks  and  Eggs  gs»  EWES’.* 

Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs.  Write  for  prices. 
JOHN  I).  VAN  DYKE.  R  6,  Gettysburg,  Pa, 

BLACK  LEGHORN  EGGS-For  hatehing-the 

D  kind  that  lay.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  PITTST0WN,  N.  J. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDStSS^" 

$1.50  per  15  ;  Utility,  11.  A.  M.  HICKS.  Greeodafe,  N.  T. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

$1  per  15  ;  $f>  per  100;  from  an  extra  large  sized  and 
one  of  the  best-laying  strains  of  8k  C.  W.  Leghorns 
in  existence.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa,  New  York 

R.  1.  WHITES  Lead  the  Reds 

Booklet  free.  J.  A.  JOCOY,  TO  WANDA.  PA. 

Wild  &  Bronze  Turkey  .3% 

2c.  stamp,  showing  pnre  wild  gobbler  from  the 
mountain.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  BeffeviNe.  Pa. 

EXTRA  LAYING  STRAIN  White  Wyandottes. 

L  Eggs,  $1.50  and  $2  per  15.  W.  J.  THOMSON.  Delhi.  N.  Y. 

I  IVING  EGG  MACHINES— R.  C.  Buff  Leg- 
*■  horns.  Most  hoautiful  and  hardy  of  fowls.  Eggs, 

$2  por  15.  Circular.  W.  J.  Thomson,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Hnnp’,  Crescent  Strain  of  Rose  Comh 

none  S  Rei)s  anl|  Mammoth  Bronze  *  UTkeyS 

have  been  line-bred  during  the  past  twelve  years. 
Eggs  for  hatching  from  exhibition  matings  which 
contain  my  Albany  and  Schenectady  winners;  also 
Eggs,  utility  matings  of  tested  layers.  D  R.  HON  K, 
CRESCENT  HILL  FAliM,  SHAUON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHINGlf^^ir^,0 

perior  egg  production,  early  maturity  and  combined 
show  points.  J.  P.  BURCH,  Mlllertou,  N.  Y. 

n  tf  — BEST  OF  WINTER  LAYERS. 

E*n^unc§^  eggs  and  stock  for  sale. 

E.  B.  MANN  -  DELAWARE,  NEW  JERSEY 

Indian  Runner  Ducks — Barred  Rocks 

Prize  winners.  Eggs  $1  to  $3  per  sitting.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

G.  F.  WILLIAMSON,  -  Flanders,  N.  J. 

Foac  fnr  Hainhinff from  high-class s.c.wmte Leg- 

T-oO"  !"■  nfllulllllg  horns.  Hardy  and  healthy. 
Great  chalk-white  egg  producers.  Prices  right.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  Maple  Grove  Farm,  Box  R,  Smithville,  N.  Y. 

R.  1.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hate  hitg.  Mating  list  on  reqnest. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH.  G02  Fifth  St..  BrooklynTN.  Y. 

CUSTOM  HATCHING 

In  our  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator,  by  experienced 
operator,  means  better  chicks,  free  from  lice  and 
disease.  When  you  want  them,  send  us  the  eggs  ; 
we'll  send  you  the  chicks.  $3  a  compartment,  hold¬ 
ing  150  eggs.  MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  PEKIN  DUCKS 

They  have  won  21  first  prizes  this  season  out  of  24 
competed  for,  including  four  first  at  Grand  Central 
Palace,  and  three  first  and  a  second  at  Madison 
Square  Garden.  Fertile  Eggs.  $2.00  for  11.  We  also 
breed  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Bronze 
Turkeys  and  White  Guineas.  RIDGELEIGH 
FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM.  Huntington.  N.Y. 

WHITE  INDIAN  Runner  Duck  Eggs  $3  Setting,  12; 

**  White  Egg  Strain.  Fifteen  years  in  Duck  Cul¬ 
ture.  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  R  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

ECCS~ Choice  Buff  Wyandotte  Eggs  exc.lu- 
^  sively.  $1  par  sitting  of  15;  $5  hun¬ 
dred.  Purebred;  free  range;  good  layers. 

CHAS.  I.  MILLER,  R.  F.  I).  No.  1.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

CAWN  ANI)  WHITE  INDIAN  KUNNEIt 
*  DUCKS  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Eggs,  day- 
old  Chicks  and  Ducklings  from  brod-to-lay.  free- 
range  stock  at  farmer’s  prices.  Catalogue  free. 
PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Clayton.  N.  Y. 

IP  Bronze  Turkey,  Runner  Duck,  Tou- 

louse  Goose,  White  Leghorn.  If  you 

want  something  good.  JAS.  M.  FRYE,  Ligonier,  Ind. 

Rose  Comb  Buff  Leghorns”^9  &e 

Madison  Square  Garden,  Grand  Central  Palace;  all 
big  shows  this  season:  hatching  eggs  and  stock  for 
sale.  FRED  BERTRAM.  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs  sa°le 

25c  each.  Am  booking  orders  now.  Get  yours  in 
early.  Beautiful  stock.  ROY  CRANDALL  Albion  N.  Y. 

C  AND  R.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS— Eggs  for  hatching 

front  fine-laying  and  prize-winning  stock.  Eggs 
$1.50  to  $3  per  15.  George  McCann,  R.  R.  2.  Coraopofis,  Pa. 

Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

$3  per  10.  R.  C.  It.  I.  Red  Eggs,  $1  per  15.  I.  R.  Du  3k 
Eggs,  $1  per  10.  Purebred  S.  C-  White  Leghorn  eggs 
$1  per  20.  White  eggs  from  pure  White  R.  Ducks, 
$2.50  per  10.  Write  H.  J.  WAN  0YKE,  Gettysburg.  Pa. 

White  Wyandottes-?r.r3w^". 

best  ad.  Write  today  for  new  descriptive  circular. 

0WNLAND  FARM,  Box  497.  South  Hammond,  New  York 

tA/HITE  S  BUFF  ROCK  EGGS  for  hatching.  Silver  cup  win- 
■'  tiers  at  the  great  Morristown  show.  Mammoth  Pe¬ 
kin  Ducks.  Catalogue  free.  Peter  Henry,  Flanders,  N.  J. 

white 

Great  laying  strain.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
Prices  reasonable.  CLARENCE  H.  FOGG,  Bridgeto*.  N.  J 

DUFF  WHITE  LKGHOKJS,  8.  C.  R.  I.  REDS— Eggs,  90c.  per  15 
D  $1.50  per  30.  Mottled  Ancon**,  Bl.  Minorcan,  eKgn,$1.00  per 
15;  $1.75  per  30.  Catalogue  free.  John  A.  ltoth,  (Juakertown,  P» 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY— Best  20  varieties.  Vigor 
■  ous,  healthy  stock.  Good  layers.  Eggs.  15— $1;  40 
— $2.  Catalogue.  H.  K.  MOHR,  R.  No.  3,  Quakertewn,  Pa. 

COOS  rtlK  HATCHING — Wliito  Orpingtons, 
White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas.  Rhodo  Island 
Reds.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Price  list  mailed. 

TAFT  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  37.  Holland  Patent,  New  York 

I/ELLERSTRASS  Crystal  White  Orpingtons,  (only)  85$  fer. 

rv  tllity  guaranteed.  15  eggs  $3  ;  50  eggs,  17.50- 
Write  HKITMAN,  Tesla  l’lace,  Glendale,  L.  r 

IJUHITK  Wyandotte  Kggs  for  Hatching 
**  — Choice  Stock.  $1 .00  per  15  :  $4,110  per 
hundred.  M.  W.  Dell,  Hadrionfield,  N.  J, 

Abovo  Poultry  Farms  Go.,  Inc. 

CHATHAM,  NEW  JERSEY 

Established.  1904.  Breeders  and  shipperi  of  high 
class  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hatching  Eggs.  Baby 
chicks.  Cockerels,  Write  for  price  list. 

CILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTES,  I.D.  Keller,  W.  H.Pmin* 
O  Oak  Lawn  (strains.  Moat  beautiful  fowl.  Excellent  layers. 
61  egRS  41.50  anil  42.  F.  M.  SWART.  Margarotvlllo,  N.  Y. 

HATCHING  EGGS-Purebred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  All  Pens 

11  laid  more  than  tlfty  per  cent  since  November  15. 
Setting  $1.50;  three  settings  $4.00;  per  hundred  $7.00. 
Guaranteed.  F.  A.  Clement,  Richmond,  Mass. 

P0ULTRYMFN"7,Seml2c  stamP  for  Illustrated 

EAST' “DONE"! 

BLUE  RIBBON  AND  SILVER  CUP  WINNERS 

LAKE  HILL  BAUM,  Pleasantville,  New  York — 8. 
C.  White  Leghorns  &  l’ekitt  Ducks.  Strong,  healthy, 
vigorous  kind  ;  open,  high  range.  Send  Postal  for 
eireular  and  special  prices.  Eggs  ;  Day-old  Chicks 
and  Ducks.  -  THOMAS  W.  NORRIS,  Mgr. 

UGGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  Single  Comb  Buff  Leghorn  and 

"  Harshbarger  strain  of  fawn  and  white  Indian 
Runner  Ducks.  Chas.  C.  Rodway,  R.  D.2,Hartly,Del. 

New  York  Prize-Winning  Strains-'^ t'Ly; 

Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds;  Brown,  White  Leghorns. 
Eggs.  $1.50, 15  ;  $7, 100.  Dark,  Light  Brahmas;  Eggs, 
$2.50,  15.  Catalog  free.  A  few  choice  breeders  for 
sale.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Beds,  beat  winter 

1  layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  16.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 

PRIZE  WINNING  STOCK 

Exhibition  ami  utility  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds;  day-old 
chicks,  eggs  by  clutch  or  1000;  book  your  orders  early. 

KN0LLW00D  FARM,  fcfWS&.BS. 

TWO  WHITE  HOLLAND  TOMS — Lnrcp  and  vigorous.  $5 

1  each.  Mrs.  ROBT.  T.  DAVIS,  Cumberland.  Va. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks-^S.””?.1?. 

fawn  and  white,  largo  and  racy  eggs.  $1  por  11;  $7. 
por  100.  Also  Buff  Orpington  Barred  and  White 
Rock  eggs,  $1  per  15.  S.  T.  WITMER,  Union  Deposit.  Pa. 

THE  MAHITUCK  WHITE  LE6H0RN  FARM  positively  del- 

*  ivers  chicks  ON  TIME.  Hatches  average  70<.  Big, 
stocky  chieks.  Stock  is  right ;  eggs  ara  right  • 
chicks  are  right.  Send  for  circular  and  testimo¬ 
nial  letters.  Arthur  H.  Penny,  Mattituck.  N.  Y. 

OC  VARIETIES  CHIt’KEXS.  DUCKS.  GEESE, 
O.  I.  0.  HOGS.  FINE  STOCK  and  EGGS*} 
.REASONABLE.  Big  illustrated  circular  FREE. 

JOHN  E.  HEATW0LE.  Box.  22.  HARRISONBURG.  VA. 

White  Indian  Runner  DacksiF'ggf 

English  Runners.  Ejres,  $1  per  sitting  It  eees.  Crys¬ 
tal  Wliito  Eggs.  R.  W.  Shipman,  R.  3,  HolUdaysbarp,  Pi. 

1  liitli  vii  1  Utility  and  Show.  Circulars  Free. 

Utility  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Nonpareil  strain,  $2  each.  Eggs,  $1  per  15;  $3.50  per  100 

B.  H.  HENION  -  -  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

1  on  infertile  eggs.  Brod-to-lay  S.C.R.I. 

a  MONEY  REDS  ,00'  50.  $3.00;  30,  12.00. 

I  livrK  Sitting,  by  parcel  post.  $1.25. 

RARRFD  RnflfS  bred  ill  the  very  best  blood 
DrtRRLU  IWukJ  lines.  Eggs.  $1  per  sitting; 

$5  per  100.  CHAS.  T.  DOWNING.  R.  2,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

cTFVhe  Orange  County  Poultry  House 

enables  one  to  live  m  the  country,  lie  in  bed  a*  late 
as  his  banker  does,  if  he  wishes,  work  shorter 
hours  than  his  carpenter  does,  and  draw  biggor 
(.ay  than  his  plumiier.  Como  ami  see  how  it  is 
done  if  you  can  :  if  not,  sond  Jor.  catalogue. 

O.  W.  MAFES,  -  Middletown.  N.  Y. 

THE  FARMER’S  FAVORITE  WINTER  LAYERS— Kellorstrats, 
■  White  Orpingtons.  Eggs.  S7.5IL  hundred  up. 
Baby  Chicks.  W.  R.  Stevens,  Culver  Road,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Paralysis  of  Hog. 

Can  you  recommend  anything  for  a  hog 
which  is  disabled  in  hind  parts?  He  has 
been  in  this  condition  for  two  weeks ;  eats 
well,  but  is  unable  to  handle  himself. 
Ohio.  A.  J.  M. 

If  the  hog  is  in  good  flesh  better  slaugh¬ 
ter  the  animal  for  meat,  which  is  perfectly 
good  for  use  when  actual  disease  is  not 
present.  Paralysis  most  often  is  induced  by 
lack  of  exercise  and  heavy  feeding.  Stuffing 
a  hog  on  corn  is  the  commonest  cause.  All 
hogs  should  have  mixed  rations  and  be 
made  to  take  abundant  exercise  every  day. 
Rickets  commonly  is  present  when  young 
hogs  lose  tlie  use  of  their  hind  parts. 

A.  S.  A. 

Looseness  of  Bowels. 

I  have  a  horse  14  years  old,  have  had 
no  roughage  to  feed  but  Alfalfa  and  straw. 
He  doesn’t  eat  much  straw  ;  was  very  loose 
in  the  bowels.  I  reduced  the  feed  of  Al¬ 
falfa  as  much  as  1  dare,  and  would 
allow  only  one  bucket  of  water  morning, 
noon  and  night.  He  is  crazy  for  more 
water,  hut  the  bowel  trouble  continues, 
otherwise  seems  in  good  shape,  lie  has 
been  on  present  rations  for  three  months. 
What  might  have  caused  the  trouble? 
Michigan.  8.  fe.  it. 

Alfalfa  hay  loosen  the  bowels  and  may 
cause  scouring  if  at  all  moldy.  Give  the 
drinking  water  before  feeding.  Add  oats 
and  bran  to  the  ration.  Change  to  mixed 
clover  and  Timothy  hay.  A.  s.  a. 

Nervous  Horse. 

Some  renders  may  know  of  a  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  old  horse  (that  will  not  learn) 
Jumping  sideways  on  meeting  an  auto. 
There  may  be  some  way  of  temporarily 
blindfolding  him  by  an  extra  line.  Has 
anyone  tried  this?  L.  A.  R. 

Wisconsin. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  teach  an  old 
horse  new  tricks  and  we  fear  that  your 
nervous  horse  will  never  be  quite  safe  to 
drive  on  roads  where  automobiles  will  be 
met.  Blindfolding  will  not  be  likely  to  cure 
the  nervousness,  as  the  noise  of  the  car  will 
be  sufficient  to  cause  shying.  Possibly  he 
may  do  better,  if  hitched  double  with  a 
quiet,  reliable  horse  and  a  still  better  plan 
is  to  pasture  such  a  horse  in  a  small  in¬ 
closure,  tightly  fenced,  and  quite  close  to 
a  road  where  automobiles  are  frequently 
passing.  In  time  the  horse  so  treated  will 
be  likely  to  become  accustomed  to  the  cars. 
The  same  practice  is  a  good  one  where 
horses  are  afraid  of  railroad  engines  and 
cars.  A.  s.  a. 

Ailing  Pigs. 

Could  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  pigs?  I  had  11,  four  months  old. 
They  eat  fairly  well.  Two  weeks  ago  one 
stopped  eating  for  half  a  day  and  then  died 
and  the  other  day  1  found  one  dead  in  the 
morning.  I  am  feeding  them  ground  feed 
which  is  composed  of  seven  bushels  of  corn 
on  cob,  three  bushels  shelled  corn,  three 
bushels  of  wheat.  35  to  40  pounds  of  malt 
sprouts,  well  mixed  with  two  quarts  of 
salt  and  six  quarts  of  stock  food.  J.  G. 
Long  Island. 

You  are  probably  killing  your  hogs  with 
the  feed  and  dope  added.  Animals  do  not 
require  stock  feed  of  any  kind  and  hogs 
need  not  have  more  than  a  pound  or  so  of 
salt  per  hundred  pounds  of  mixed  feed. 
Feed  lightly  on  thick  slop  of  hot  water  or 
sweet  skim-milk,  middlings,  bran,  cornmeal 
and  a  little  digester  tankage.  Make  the 
hogs  take  plenty  of  exercise  every  day. 
Roots  or  Alfalfa  hay  may  be  added  to  the 
ration.  What  shelled  corn  is  fed  should 
be  rooted  for  among  litter  on  a  big  barn  or 
shed  floor.  A.  s.  a. 

Paralysis. 

My  neighbor  has  two  shotes,  and  one 
of  them  is  sick,  seems  to  he  paralyzed  in 
the  hind  quarters;  has  to  be  lifted  to  the 
trough  at  mealtime  and  lifted  back  after 
rating.  His  bowels  do  not  move  easily. 
The  shotes  are  fed  slop  from  the  kitchen 
together  with  apples,  also  bran  and  meal, 
two  parts  meal  to  four  parts  bran.  They 
have  a  warm  dry  place  but  not  very  large. 
For  three  Winters  he  has  kept  pigs  in 
the  same  place  and  every  Winter  some 
of  them  have  had  the  same  trouble.  Can 
you  tell  the  cause  and  prescribe  treat¬ 
ment?  a.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

Lack  of  exercise  is  the  chief  reason  for 
such  troubles  with  hogs  and  improper  feed¬ 
ing  is  the  other.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  hogs  take  abundant  exercise  out 
of  doors,  or  rooting  for  shelled  corn 
sprinkled  on  a  large  shed  or  barn  floor, 
and  covered  deeply  with  litter,  every  day 
during  the  Winter  season.  Feed  five  parts 
meal  and  one  part  bran  and  mix  linjo 
water  freely  in  all  slop  fed.  Give  free 
access  to  wood  ashes,  charcoal  and  slaked 
lime.  Feed  roots,  silage  or  Alfalfa  hay 
in  Winter,  in  addition  to  other  feeds. 

a.  s.  a. 

Indigestion. 

I  have  a  six-year-old  gelding  that  seems 
not  to  he  doing  as  well  as  I  would  like, 
lie  sweats  very  easily  and  is  very  easily 
fatigued.  When  put  to  an  unusual  task  or 
pulling  heavily  he  seems  to  pant  or  puff 
considerable.  He  has  a  rough,  heavy  coat 
of  hair  but  has  not  passed  any  worms. 
He  eats  very  heartily.  Ho  you  think  it 
possible  that  his  heart  is  the  cause  of  his 
short-windedness  and  poor  condition? 

Ohio.  G.  D.  B. 

This  is  a  plain  case  of  chronic  indiges¬ 
tion  and  in  such  affection  the  heart  often 
is  imperfect  or  irregular  in  its  action. 

If  the  indigestion  can  be  remedied,  the 
heart  action  will  gradually  resume  normal 
tone.  Worms  may  have  nothing  to  do  with 
tlia  trouble!  Clip  the  hair  from  the  belly  of 
this  horse  to  a  line  with  the  straps  of  the 
breast  collar  and  breeching  and  from  the 


legs  above  knees  and  hocks,  and  ns  soon 
as  the  weather  moderates  in  Spring,  clip 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  body,  if  the 
animal  continues  affected  with  indigestion. 
Give  the  drinking  water  before  feeding  and 
do  not  feed  any  bulky  roughage  at  noon  or 
work  the  horse  soon  after  a  meal.  Feed 
a  mixture  of  five  parts  whole  oats  and  one 
part  wheat  bran  dampened.  Give  this 
night  and  morning  and  at  noon  feed  ear 
corn.  At  first  give  only  about  one-half  of 
the  grain  ration  you  have  been  using ; 
but  gradually  Increase  the  feed  ns  the  horse 
can  digest  it  perfectly.  If  oats  pass  whole 
in  the  droppings,  have  the  teeth  attended  to 
by  a  graduate  veterinarian.  If  the  horse 
bolts  his  feed,  substitute  a  very  large  shal¬ 
low  feed  box  for  the  one  now  in  use.  This 
will  prevent  taking  large  mouthfuls  of  feed. 
If  he  eats  his  bedding,  use  planing  mill 
shavings  or  sawdust  instead  of  straw.  Al¬ 
low  free  access  to  rock  salt.  a.  s.  a. 

Fits. 

I  have  a  purebred  Holstein  bull  calf  14 
weeks  old  that  has  spasms  or  fits  similar 
to  cats.  The  calf  grows  well  and  appears 
healthy.  It  is  a  very  good  individual  and 
has  good  breeding.  Until  two  weeks  ago 
the  entire  roughage  he  received  was  silage, 
and  I  though  perhaps  too  much  of  it  acted 
as  a  poison,  as  the  fits  would  come  on 
with  the  first  mouthful  lie  took,  lie  has 
not  had  any  silage  since.  I  have  substi¬ 
tuted  hay  and  stalks.  A  few  days  ago  he 
had  another  fit  with  the  first  mouthful  of 
oats  he  ate.  Ho  will  begin  eating  and 
before  he  has  swallowed  any  will  suddenly 
jerk  his  head  out  of  the  pall  closing  one 
eye  and  turning  his  head  sideways  as 
though  some  dirt  had  gotten  into  the  eye. 
Every  muscle  becomes  taut,  and  he  gradu¬ 
ally  settles  down  on  the  ground  holding 
his  breath,  digging  his  nose  in  the  dirt 
and  rocking  his  head  sideways.  After  about 
30  seconds  he  throws  himself  about  trying 
to  get  up,  his  breath  coming  in  snorts 
several  seconds  apart.  He  gradually  comes 
to,  after  which  he  breathes  very  fast  and 
trembles  all  over,  and  does  nob  attempt  to 
eat  any  more  of  the  feed  which  seemed 
to  cause  it  but  goes  to  the  meadow  and 
eats  it.  In  all  the  fit  lasts  from  00  to  90 
seconds.  Is  it  anything  serious  and  is 
there  any  remedy  fo’r  it?  g.  t.  r. 

New  Jersey. 

Examine  the  mouth  ns  it  may  be  blocked 
with  coarse  fodder  that  may  have  lodged 
between  the  teeth  and  cheek.  Put  the  calf 
on  a  ration  of  milk,  meal  and  a  very  little 
fine  hay.  A  young  calf  has  not  a  developed 
paunch  and  cannot  properly  care  for  much 
roughage.  Nature  intended  the  fourth 
stomach  (abomasum)  to  do  most  of  the 
receiving  and  digeating  of  feed  in  a  calf 
of  the  age  stated.  A  sucking  calf,  left  to 
nature,  would  be  eating  green  grass  and 
not  coarse,  dry,  bulky  forage,  in  addition 
to  taking  its  mother’s  milk.  Change  of 
feed  may  end  the  trouble.  Give  the  calf 
a  full  dose  of  castor  oil  in  milk,  or  epsom 
salts  in  warm  water  to  clear  the  bowels 
of  irritants.  a.  r.  a. 


“That  roof  is 
not  going  to 
cost  as  much 
as  I  thought” 


,  Certain-teed 


Quality  Certified  Durability  Guaranteed 

Roofing  in  Rolls  and  Shingles 


The  users  of  this  modem,  easy-to-lay 
Certain- teed  Roofing  are  saving  thou- 
sands  of  dollars — on  every  roll  and  crate  of 
shingles  is  a  Certain  -teed  label  of  Quality 
— a  15-year  guarantee  of  Durability. 

Get  Our  New  Book 

“Modern  Building  Ideas  and  Plans” — * 

It  would  ordinarily  sell  for  $1 — but  as  it 
illustrates  the  use  of  our  Certain-teed 
Roofing  on  all  kinds  model  city, 
factory,  and  farm  buildings,  we 
offer  it  to  you  at  25c.  Wc  prefer  to 
have  you  Koto  your  lumber,  hardware 
or  building  material  dealer,  who  will 
gladly  get  you  a  copy  Free.  If  you 
write  us,  enclose  25c  to  cover  cost, 
postage  and  mailing. 

General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

E.  St.  Louis,  III.  York,  Pa. 
Marseilles,  III.  Minneapolis, 

San  Francisco  Winnipeg,  Canada 


EE 


kODlC  GOVERNOR, 

lKiCJ2>  PULLEY > 


$5.45 


MAKES  CHE AH  SEPARATORS  LAST 

longer.  HlnrtM  them  slowly,  then  equal- 
i/.eM  all  Jerk.  Simple,  nothing  to  wear 
out;  automatic,  no  funny  levers.  Conte 
half  others  do,  naves  it  In  a  Reason.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  $r».-tr>  complete. 
Order  or  pend  for  circular.  AFFILIATED 
MANUFACTURERS,  Cor.  W.  Water  Ht. 
and  (Jruud  Ave.,  -  Milwaukee,  Wlx« 


Republic  (arm  Gates 


„  The 

Man  who  never  fastens  _ 
the  gate;  The  Cow  that  always 
r  ope  ns  it;  The  Bull  that  breaks  t 
it;  The  Horse  that  jumps  over  it; 

/the  Hog  that  crawls  uuderit — all  are 
nated  by  the  man  who  uses 

Republic  Hercules  Gates 


*hruX^i 

re  check-\^ 


Heavily  galvanized;  has  automatic,  stock-proof  i 
■latch,  ndjuoiiiblo  rut  so  bar,  and  break-proof  frnmeB  oil 

■  high-carbon  tubular  steel.  Fabric  of  heavy,  rust¬ 
proof  wire,  wrapped  around  frame,  held  firm  by 

■  stretcher  bar.  No  holes  in  frame  to  weaken  it.  Costs  I 
I  no  more  than  tho  common  gale. 

^REPUBLIC  ORNAMENTAL  FENCES  AND  GATEsJ 
^increase  the  value  and  beauty  of  your  home.  Self- 
i  adjusting  to  uneven  ground;  easily  put  up  on/ 
Yeither  wood  or  iron  posts;  various  designs. j 
^Strong;  durable;  low-cost. 

^  IF rife  ns.  Catalog  Free. 

REPUBLIC  FENCE  4  GATE  CO. 

34  Republic  Street. 

North  Chicago,  Ill. 


90  FOR  THIS 
—  DANDY  GATE 


These  {rates  are  not  t 
a  special  lot  built  down 
to  a  low  price,  but  are 
full  of  the  same  qual 
ity,  satisfaction  and 
durability  which  can 
bo  obtained  in  nny  of  our 
trip  ■•-galvanized,  high- 
carbon  steel 


Iowa  Gates 


The  filling  of  this  serviceable  nnd  ornamental  gnto  is 
extra  close  diamond  mesh.  Gate  has  strong  frame,  put- 
ent  latch,  etc.  Comes  in  all  sizes;  plain  and  fancy  tops. 

Style  E  Farm  Gate,  illustrated  below,  is  nnother 
leader  sold  at  a  much  lower  pricothan  asked  for  other 
gates  of  its  kind.  Painted  or  galvanized.  All  sizes. 

The  best  lumber  dealer  in  your  town  has  these 
gates  on  sale.  If  you  don’t  know  hia  name,  write  us 
for  booklet,  name  of  dealer,  special  prices,  etc. 
IOWA  GATE  CO.,  4  5  Clay  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 


MANLOVE  GATE 


Automatic.  Alwayn  in  order.  Opened  or  closed  without 
assistance  or  stopping.  Adds  beauty, value,  safety  and  con. 
venionee  to  any  home.  Used  extensively  on  rural  routes- 

MANLOVE  CATE  CO.,  20  Wost  Huron  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


NATIONAL  WRAPPER  AND  SPLICER 

FOR  FARMERS,  FENCE  BUILDERS,  LINEMEN 

Before  you  build  that  wire 
fence  this  Bpring  you 
Wri 


.Wonder 


_  ou  will 
want  a  National  \\ rapper 
nnd  Splicer.  JUST  OUT.  A 
Machine-made  tool  with  a 

revolving  head,  see  cut. 
Four  distinct  parts.  Work* 
oi.any  gauge  of  wire.  Sim¬ 
ply  pump  up  and  down  and 
head  revolves  nnd  makes 
the  wrap.  No  Space  to  el  ore. 
Semi  Money  Order  and  ru- 
eel-  one,  Parcel  Font, 

SELLS  LIKE  WILDFIRE 
Agents  wanted  in  every 
county  aud  township.  Write 
today. 

RATIONAL  IMPORTING  COMPANY.  DESK  2.  JACKSON.  MICH. 


AS 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

'  FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

(f 


FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

26-inch  Hog  Fence, _ 14c. 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,. ..21c. 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence.  .22  ‘Ac. 

_ .80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.55 

A  Many  styles  and  heights.  Our  large  Freo  Catalog 
I  contains  feneo  Information  you  should  have. 

[  COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  263  Winchester,  Inti. 


March  29, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tim 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

pS£Z%; -±i vsysa 

John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the 
Beater  on  the  Axle 


h 


Takeany  manure  spreader  youhave 
ever  seen,  remove  all  the  clutches  and 
chains,  all  the  countershafts  and  stub 
axles,  do  away  with  all  adjustments 
and  mount  the  beater  on  the  rear  axle. 

Rebuild  the  spreader  so  that  the 
top  of  the  box  is  only  as  high  as  your 
hips.  Make  it  stronger.  Remove 
some  two  hundred  trouble-giving 
parts  and  throw  them  away.  You 
will  have  some  sort  of  an  idea  of  what 
the  John  Deere  Spreader,  the  Spreader 
with  the  Beater  on  the  Axle,  is  like. 

The  Beater  on  the  Axle 

The  beater 
and  all  its  driv¬ 
ing  parts  are 
mounted  on  the 
rear  axle.  This 
construction  is 

The  Beater  on  the  Axle  ^nnot^get^R 
on  any  other  spreader  made. 

Power  to  drive  the  beater  is  taken 
from  the  rear  axle  through  a  planet¬ 
ary  transmission  (like  that  on  auto¬ 
mobiles).  It  is  positive,  runs  in  oil, 
and  does  not  get  out  of  order. 

Few  Working  Parte 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  so  sim- 
le  that  there  are  no  adjustments.  It 
assome  two  hundred 
less  parts  than  the 
simplest  spreader 
heretofore  made. 

There  are  no  clutch¬ 
es  to  throw  it  into 
gear.  The  lever  at 
the  driver’s  right  is 
moved  back  until  the  Out  of  Gear 

finger,  or  dog,  engages  a  large  stop  at 
the  rear  of  the  machine.  All  the 
chains  and  adjustments  have  been 
done  away  with. 

Only  “Hip-High” 

Be  cause 
the  beater  is 
mounted  on 
the  rear  axle, 
it  is  only 
"hip -high” 
to  the  top  of 
the  box. 
_  .  .  Each  forkful 

Easy  to  Load  of  manure  is 

put  just  where  it  is  needed.  You  can 
always  see  into  the  spreader. 

Roller  bearings,  few  working  parts, 
the  center  of  the  load  comparatively 
near  the  horses,  and  the  weight  dis¬ 
tributed  over  four  wheels,  make  the 
John  Deere  Spreader  light  draft. 

Spreader  Book  Free — Tells  about  manure, 
when  and  how  to  use  it,  how  to  store  it,  and  a 
description  of  the  John  Deere  Spreader,  Ask  for 
this  book  as  Package  No.  Y.  83 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 
Moline,  Illinois 


POULTRY  FENCE 

901  Cents  a  rod  for  48-Inch  fence. 
LdOrf  Fewer  pOHta  and  no  base  board 
or  top  ral  1  required.  Buy  from  tho 
factory  direct.  Other  Htyles  of 
Poultry,  Farm  and  Lawn  Fencing. 
Largo  Catalog  Free.  Wrlto  today 
Box  230  Kitselman  Bros,  Muncio,  Ind. 


BUY  NEW  YORK  FARMS  NOW 

Best  lands.  Host  crops.  Host  homos.  Biggest 
barns.  Finest  schools,  churches,  roads  and  trans¬ 
portation.  For  list  of  farms  address  : 

B  F  McBURNEY  &  CO  .  Bastablc  Block,  SYRACUSE.  N  Y 


Heaviest  Fence  Made 
Heaviest  Galvanizing 

Wemakei6ostylcs.  Horse 
cattle,  sheep,  hog,  and  bull 
proof  fences  made  of  No.  9 
double  galvanized  wires 
•nd  absolutely  rust  proof 
Bargain  I’rlees: 

13  cent.  per  Rod  Dp 
PoultTy  and  Rabbit  Proof 
Fences,  Lawn  Fences  and 
Gates.  Send  for  Catalog 
and  Free  sample  for  test.  , 
l'be  llruwn  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dept.  r.U  1'ievelnml,  Ohio  ’ 

K  1 

. 


Buyers 
ANSWER 

This  Little  “Ad’ 


1  hat 


- ul,Co.  rnj,  ,Si*Post.,jM„,„;°«>- lor; 


■  V.  JJ/.  ./e. 


One  cent  saves  you  many  dollars.  __ 

Send  postal  for  Empire  Fence  Book,  i®^ofc|>ee 
now — compare  quality  and  prices,  then 
buy  where  you  get  best  offer.  We  guarantee 

Biggest  Savings  on  Highest  Quality  Fence  Direct  From 
Factory,  Freight  Prepaid.  23  Styles  to  Select  From 

All  Big  No.  9  Wires,  rust  proof,  pis  tigrlit,  stock  strong.  Open  Hearth  steel,  heavily 
galvanized.  Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fence  till  you  get  our  prices.  Write  now  Postal  will  do, 

BOND  STEEL  POST  COMPANY,  23  E.  IHaunee  Street,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


1913. 


THE  RURAt  NEW-YORKER 


485 


hicks  from  140  Eggs 

This  World's  Championship  Record  is  not 
uncommon  with  users  of  my  Belle  City  incu¬ 
bator.  Many  are  doing  this  right  along.  The 
United  States  government  is  one  of  my  201,840 
City  users.  Make  Sure  of  Success 
using  my  proof-backed  Belle  City, 
me  for  all  of  the  proofs  or  order  direct 
from  this  ad.  Jim  Rohan.  Pres. 

Bello  City  Incubator  Co.v  Racine,  Wis# 


Wo  ship 
'quick  from 
Paul.  Buffalo 
mas  Cltj  or 
Had  no. 


Still  Buys 

World’s  Champion 

140-Egg  Incubator 

Double  eases  all 


_  over; 

best  copper  tank;  nursery,  self- reg¬ 
ulating.  Host  140-chick  hot-wstec 
brooder,  $4.85.  Ordered  togoth or. 

$11.50. . . 

No  machines 
any  price  aro 
better.  Snllsfnctlon  gunrnntced. 

Writefor  book  today  or  send  price 
now  and  save  time.  Address 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co. .Box 


thorn 


125  Egg  Incubator  $ 
and  Brooder  “or”  " 

If  ordered 

I  Freight  paid  ea«t  of 
Rockies.  Hot  water, 
coppor  tanks,  douhlo 
wnlm,  douhlo  glass 
doors.  Free  catalog 
Send  for  it  today. 


Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 

Box  1  IS  Racing,  Wl», 


Mandy  Lee 


New  Principles  In  Incubation. 

Every  feature  automatically  reg¬ 
ulated  —  heat,  ventilation  and 
moisture.  Tho  Mnndy  Lee  la  cer¬ 
tain,  simple,  easy  to  operate.  No  ohanoo  for  mistakes, 
simply  follow  plain  rules.  Chicks  largo  and  vigorous, 
the  kind  easily  raised.  Write  for  free  lx>oka  on  incubator  and 
Lee’s  famous  Ocrmozone,  Lice  Killer  and  Egg  Maker. 

OEO.  II.  LEE  COMPANY, 

1221  II unity  street,  Omaha,  Neb. 


i 


You  Can  Earn  a  Good  Living 
Raising  Poultry 


Cut  down  living  expflnpoB— raise  poultry  for 
your  own  use  and  for  nalo  to  neighbors.  Thou¬ 
sands  make  money  this  way  with 

Successful  incubators 

UCCESSFUL  BROODERS  .  _ 

life  Producers — Life  Preservers  u  •* 

Why  don't you  do  tho  same?  1-carn  how  easy  It  Is  to  start.  Hook  lot  “flow  to 
Raise  *18  out  of  60  Chicks” — lOo.  Catalogue  FREE.  Writs  today.  Address 
Dos  Hollies  Incubator  Co.,  90  Second  St.,  Dett  Moines,  I  a. 


1 $6” 


120^2=  POULTRY 

Tells  how  to  succeed  with  D  /■>  kt 
poultry  on  the  ordinary  farm.  D  ^  ^ 
How  to  make  a  first-class  ■■  M  ■■  ■■ 

1  brooder  out  of  an  old  piano  ■■  Lr  k  pi 
I  l>ox.  What  broods  lay  host.  |  ||  L  mm 

I  Plans  for  poultry  houses,  how 
[ to  food,  breed,  otc.  Doscribos 

PRAIRIE  STATE  Incubators  and  Brooders 

Von  will  be  surprised  at  the  valuable  information  it  con¬ 
tains.  It’s  free.  W'rito  a  postal  for  a  copy  today. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  406Maln  St.,  Homer  City.  Pa. 


THE  CORNING  FEED  MIXER 

thoroughly  mixes  ttio  food 
so  poultry  cannot  sepa- 
rato  it,  hut  must  oat  all  of 
it.  Hand  and  power  sizos. 
Also  Bone  Cutters.  Send 
for  catalog.  Manufact¬ 
ured  and  sold  by 

WILSON  BROS. 
Easton,  Penna. 


The  Henyard. 


I  have  four  It.  I.  Rod  pullets  hatched 
April  24,  1912,  that  laid  101  eggs  in  the 
month  of  December.  l.  s.  d. 

Warren,  O. 


Pigeon  Droppings. 

Some  time  ago  I  read  an  article  in 
Tim  R.  N.-Y.  stating  tlmt  pigeon  drop¬ 
pings  had  a  commercial  value  and  were 
used  in  tanning  leather,  I  have  a  barrel 
or  more  which  I  could  collect  if  it  would 
pa.v.  a.  H.  T. 

New  York. 

We  doubt  if  such  a  small  quantity  of  the 
droppings  could  be  sold  profitably  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  a  whole¬ 
sale  trade. 


Beans  for  Poultry. 

Poultry  are  extremely  fond  of  beans 
when  any  are  left  in  the  stable  waste. 
Rich  In  protein,  easily  grown,  in  fact  an 
ideal  food,  if  there  is  any  practical  way 
of  cooking  them.  Please  take  this  up  in 
The  R.  N.  Y.  and  see  if  some  one  can 
suggest  a  method.  It  would  be  a  great 
saving  in  the  grain  bill.  f.  c.  c. 

Maine. 

We  have  heard  from  several  readers  who 
speak  of  boiling  the  beans  either  alone  or 
with  potatoes.  They  are  boiled  soft  and 
then  mashed  or  mixed  with  wooden  paddles. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  other  methods. 


Chicken  Pox. 

I  put  two  or  three  new  roosters  in  my 
yard  and  they  had  some  fights.  About  a 
week  or  two  after  the  heads  of  these  roost¬ 
ers  got  a  lot  of  yellow  and  black  sores, 
causing  the  eyes  to  close ;  they  also  have 
yellow  sores  in  the  mouth.  Lot  me  know 
what  causes  this  and  a  cure  for  same. 

e.  c.  K. 

Your  fowls  probably  have  chicken  pox,  a 
contagious  disease  characterized  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  yellow  sores  upon  the  head, 
about  the  eyes,  and  In  the  mouth.  These 
sores  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pinhead 
to  that  of  a  pea.  and  sometimes  are  sulli- 
cient  In  number  to  close  one  or  both  eyes. 
The  treatment  is  prompt  isolation  of  the 
affected  birds,  and  thorough  disinfection  of 
their  quarters.  Remove  nil  droppings  from 
the  houses,  and  whitewash  the  walls,  parch¬ 
es  and  droppings  boards  with  a  lime  wash 
to  which  four  ounces  of  crude  carbolic  acid 
to  the  gallon  have  been  added.  As  a  loeal 
treatment  for  the  sores,  anoint  them  with 
carbolized  vaseline  or  sulphur  ointment. 

M.  B.  D. 


Raising  Guinea  Fowls. 

Would  you  tell  me  the  most  satisfactory 
way  to  raise  guineas?  I  have  no  trouble 
getting  them  hatched  and  can  raise  them 
if  I  can  get  them  to  live  for  10  days,  but 
they  all  seem  to  die  tho  first  two  or  three 
days.  h.  h. 

Delaware. 

I  find  the  most  satisfactory  way  to  raise 
Guineas  Is  to  put  the  eggs  under  a  nice 
quiet  gentle  hen.  Newly  hatched  Guineas 
are  much  smaller  than  chicks  and  require 
frequent  feedings  because  their  crops  are 
much  smaller.  They  should  he  fed  almost 
immediately  after  hatching.  Rread  crumbs, 
hard-boiled  eggs  and  corn-meal  make  a  good 
feed  for  them.  Always  have  plenty  of  clean 
fresh  water  before  them.  Until  perfectly 
sure  that  the  little  Guineas  are  strong  they 
should  be  confined,  as  they  are  very  sen¬ 
sitive  to  wet  and  cold.  Guineas  thrive  best 
on  insect  food  and  do  better  when  allowed 
to  roam;  however,  care  must  be  taken  at 
first  that  the  little  ones  do  not  get  over¬ 
tired,  allowing  them  their  freedom  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  middle  part  of  the  day. 

G.  G.  i. 


KEYSTONE  POULTRY  FOODS 

Made  of  highest  quality  Ingredients,  carefully 
mixed  in  proper  proportions.  Clean,  appetizing, 
vital  foods  for  poultry,  pigeons,  chicks.  Per¬ 
fectly  balanced,  absolutely  pure.  Used  every¬ 
where.  Keystone  foods  make  birds  healthy 
and  keep  them  so.  Your  dealer  has  them — 
tf  not,  write  to  Taylor  Bros.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  for  catalog. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Keystone  Foods 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  la  best.  Coarno  or  lino  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Kst.  1814 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peeksklll.N.  Y. 


SINGLE  CGMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

Stock  selected  for  vigor  and  given  froerungeon  largo 
farm,  in  the  Cornell  Breed  Testing  project  last  year 
one  pullet  from  this  Hook  laid  216  eggs,  another  laid 
212  eggs.  The  ten  pul  lets  laid  1739  eggs.  Kggs  $6.Ul>  per 
UK).  Kggs  that  fall  to  hatch  replaced  at  half-price. 
F.  E.  STRONG  R.  D.  2.  -  -  -  ITHACA.  N.  Y. 

QINGLE  comb  white  leghorn  a  S.  C.  R.  I.  red  eggs 

w  tor  hatching.  Bred  for  size,  vigor,  and  large 
eggs  all  on  free  range.  $1.50  per  16,  $0.00  per 
100.  j.  S.  K Mssi.Kit,  Terry vllle,  N.  Y. 

KIRK.UP’S  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

lived  for  size,  vigor  ami  large,  white,  market  eggs. 
Sale  doliveiy  of  chix  guaranteed.  Send  for  our 
circular.  UHK8TNUT  I'OIILTKY  FA  KM 
Kirkup  tiros..  Props. .  .Tlutt  Stuck,  N.Y. 


S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  10c  each 

Hafo  arrival  guaranteed.  No  order  too  largo  or  too 
small.  Hatching  eggs  by  the  sotting  or  thousand; 
fertility  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog  no. 

RIGII I. AN  1)  FARMS  -  -  Frederick,  Md 


EXHIBITION  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  AND  WHITE  LEG- 

HORNS— Silver  ('up  and  Blue  Ribbon  winners, 
utility  combined  breeding  pens,  sired  by  Madison 
square  Garden  and  Philadelphia  winners.  My  pat¬ 
rons  have  won  prizes  on  birds  batched  from  my 
eggs,  why  not  you  )  Kggs  from  my  grand  matings, 
*-  11(11  sitting ;  $10  per  IU0.  Originator  of  Buff  Brail- 
I nas  eggs.  $10  per  sitting;  a  good  hatch  guaranteed. 
Lluyd  M.  Halleubeck,  Expert  Poultry  Judoe,  Greendale,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS 

K.  No.  24,  Athens,  Pa.  Breeders  for  32  years  of 
purebred  poultry  of  high  quality.  Kggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  Silver  Campines,  Leghorns,  Minoreas,  Reds, 
w yundottos, Cochins, Rocks,  Geese,  Ducks, Guineas. 


Pampered  Hens. 

One  of  my  neighbors,  a  modest  man, 
with  no  thirst  for  glory  by  the  hen  con¬ 
test  route,  has  seven  R.  I.  Reds  with  a 
record  worth  noting.  Five  were  late  pul¬ 
lets,  which  in  September  gave  little  prom¬ 
ise  of  Winter  eggs.  They  developed  rap¬ 
idly,  however,  and  two  laid  at  Christmas 
time.  In  January  they  gave  90;  February, 
97 ;  and  00  up  to  March  14.  The  two 
old  hens  did  nothing  until  the  middle  of 
February.  Since  then  there  have  been  six 
eggs  on  five  different  days,  and  seven  one 
day,  all  having  laid.  These  birds  are  fair¬ 
ly  well  housed.  The  dronings  are  removed 
dally  and  sifted  coal  ashes  thrown  under 
the  roost,  so  that  there  Is  no  nasty  smell. 
They  have  a  well  drained  yard  and  scratch¬ 
ing  shed  protected  on  the  north  and  west 
sides  and  roofed  with  glass.  Deep  litter  is 
kept  there,  and  they  make  things  fly  In 
getting  the  grain  thrown  into  it.  Mixed 
grain,  beef  scrap.  Alfalfa  meal,  charcoal 
and  oyster  shells  are  within  reach  all  the 
time. 

About  seven  o’clock  at  night  my  neigh¬ 
bor  goes  to  the  henhouse  with  a  lantern. 
The  hens  at  once  leave  the  roost  and  there 
is  a  lively  10  minutes,  while  they  gobble 
down  the  lunch  be  has  brought.  This  varies 
with  the  weather.  On  cold  nights  he 
til  inks  a  hot  dose  suitable,  and  the  hens 
endorse  his  judgment.  Bread,  cake,  pie. 
cheese,  lettuce,  chopped  apple,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  things  not  usually  given  to  hens, 
have  gone  into  tills  lunch.  He  lias  tried 
only  one  tiling  that  they  refused  bananas. 
They  all  took  a  taste  then  wiped  their  bills 
vigorously  and  wanted  no  more.  Two  of 
their  special  favorites  are  orange  and 
spaghetti.  They  bore  their  bills  Into  the 
orange  flesh  and  drink  the  juice  with  the 
greatest  show  of  satisfaction.  The  spa¬ 
ghetti  Is  made  soupy,  so  that  the  pieces 
are  slippery  and  go  down  like  worms. 
Unless  tiie  lunch  is  wet  they  have  a  drink 
afterward,  and  it  is  surprising  how  thirsty 
they  are  that  time  of  night.  Some  that 
go  to  roost  Immediately  after  eating  are 
specially  pampered  by  having  water  passed 
to  them  in  n  clam  shell.  Then  the  lantern 
Is  held  until  all  are  on  the  roost,  witli 
crops  sticking  out  like  young  baseballs,  and 
nearly  as  hard.  jkrskyman. 


Concrete  Chicken  House, 
Dumont,  N.  J. 


This  concrete  chicken  house  is  a  good  one . 

It  ’Tills  the  hill”  for  Mr.  Palmer.  We  will  gladly  send  you 
a  free  blue  print,  showing  details  of  construction,  if  you  will 
write  for  it. 

The  cement  though,  is  what  makes  the  concrete,  and 
there’s  almost  as  much  difference  in  cement  as  in  eggs. 
Some  good,  and  some — not  so  good. 

Perhaps  other  cements  may  be  offered  you,  called  "just 
as  good  as  Atlas,”  which  is  another  proof  that  Atlas  is  "The 
Standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured.” 

Have  >•!!  •« tr  FREE  f  68  page  Farm  Book  on  concrete  work?  W Wlf  um  for  ti  now. 


II  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  P0RI.^  CEMENT  CO.,  Dept  22,  30  Broad  St.,N.Y 

Chicag'o  —  Phi  I  adefpKl® 

Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day 


ATLAS 


ATLAS 

\CE«HT* 


CEMENT 


VIGOROUS  BABY  CHICKS 

From  healthy,  purebred  to  lay,  parents.  1000  breeders. 
Hatching  capacity  60,000.  Six  varieties  Chicks  $12.00  per 
hundred. 

SEE  OUR  GREAT  OFFER 

25  «l  our  best  Chicks  and  a  Breeder  all  for  $5.00 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Ask  for  Free  Catalogue  C. 

THE  GIBSON-FORD  COMPANY 

Box  3.  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


IN  BUSINESS  SINCE  1885 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single  failure  by  purchasers 
of  our 

Mammoth  Utility  Strain  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

THE  FARMER  S  FLOCK 
PLEASED  CUSTOMERS  have  forced  the  ineronse  of 
our  capacity  FOUR  TIMES  ORIGINAL.SIZE. 
Baby  Chicks,  Eggs  for  hatching,  etc.,  from  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy,  range-raised,  heavy  layers.  Bred 
to  the  standard.  Book  now  for  lowest  prices. 
THORNEHAVEN  POULTRY  FARM.  Shelter  Island  Heiqhts,  N.  Y. 


BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

Breeders  and  ahippers  for  20  years  of  high-class  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  amt  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Baby  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs  our  specialty.  Correspondence  invited. 


Baby  Chicks  $12^2  per  100 

Brod  from  large,  mature,  and  healthy  S,  C.  White 
Leghorns  (Young's  strain)  on  free  range  :  good  lay¬ 
ers  and  tine-looking  stock.  Healthy  chicks,  full 
count,  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  $12.50  per  hun¬ 
dred;  $50.00  per  500  Circular  oil  request.  MATTITUCK 
WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM.  Arthur  H.  Penny.  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Day-old  Chicks,  $12  per  100  j  Kggs.  $5  per  1()0. 
Largo,  vigorous,  true  Leghorn  typo.  Persistent 
layers.  Unlimited  range.  Hot  water  mammoth 
incubators  used.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  D.  No.  54.  SALT  POINT,  N  Y. 


^INGIF  flfl MR  White  Leghorns,  WyekolT  Strain. 
J  II U L L  UUInU  Unequaled  for  size  and  egg  pro¬ 


duction.  Kggs 

ALDEN  NODIN  E, 


$1 

Elm 


per  15;  $5.00  per  hundred. 

Luwn  Farm,  Ruvonu,  Now  York 


Prize-Winning  Poultry 

Our  Pittstleld  Maine-bred  birds  won  more  prizes  nt  the 
Boston  Show  than  any  other  Barred  Rocks — 6  regular 
and  11  specials,  including  best  color  male. 

Day-Old  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

from  Pittsfield  stock  cost  hut  little.  Wo  guarantee  safe 
delivery.  Book  ordors  now  free.  Send  no  money  until 
just  liefore  shipment  is  wanted.  Get  our  great  book. 
*•  Money-Making  Poultry.”  Just  the  help  you  need  to 
mn*re  your  poultry  pay  better.  Write  for  it  today. 
PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM  COMPANY 
410  Main  Street,  Pittsfield,  Maine 


Rods.  Prize  stock;  $1(1  per  100.  I. 
II.  <lnek  eggs.  All  oggs  7c.  each:  $5  00  per  100. 

ROCKY  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM.  -  Puughkeepsie.  N.  Y 


Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

Our  strains  have  always  been  known  as  heavy 
layers  and  choice  market  producers.  Our  recent 
winnings  at  tho  groat  shows  demonstrate  our  exhi¬ 
bition  quality.  Get  in  on  tho  ground  floor  with  this 
combination.  S.  0.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  P  Koeks  and 
Salmon  Faverolles,  Leghorn  Cockerels  for  sale 
KVKRGKEKN  POLII.TKY  FARM 
Tel.  connection.  Chappaqua,  Westchester  Co..  N.  V. 


Tom  Barron’s  Strain  K!  wmeTewS 


Winner  of  North  American  Egg'  Laying'  Contest  for  Six  Winter  Months,  1911-12; 

_  „2jso  le«d,nP.  *he  Missouri  and  North  American  Egg  Laying'  Contest,  1912-13. 

FREE  CATALOGUE  Over  200  trap  nests  used  on  our  farm.  Individual 

EGGS  I  OR  HATCHING  records  run  as  high  as  142  eggs  in  6  winter  months. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 


THE  PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


ILTON 

FARMS 

WH  ITE 


We  Guarantee  95  Per  Cent.  Fertility 

in  our  Hatching:  Eggs.  Because  we  KNOW  they  are  finest  quality — 
strong,  vigorous  parent,  stock,  and  laid  under  sanitary  conditions. 

Hamilton  White  Leghorn  Chicks  &  Eggs 

bred  right  and  carefully  selected  for  shipment.  They  SATISFY. 
Open  range,  green  feed,  careful  mating,  perfect  housing—  these  things 
make  Hamilton  Leghorns  the  best  you  can  buy.  Write  today  for 
our  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list.  It  will  save  you  money. 

HAMILTON  FARM,  Box  G,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


ppi®  50,000  BABY  CHICKS 

Pure  Strain,  Heavy  Laying  White  Leghorn  Stock 

f  -  Bred  from  selected,  trap  nestod  layers.  Kvnry  ono  of  our  brooders  must 

r  have  a  record  of  175  eggs— most  aro  ‘JUU-ogg  birds. 

Hatched  in  hot  water  mammoth  machines,  in  perfectly  equipped,  fan- 
ventilated  cellar.  Careful  attention  and  sure  methods  assure  uniform 
hatching  conditions. 

Shipped  in  absolutely  safe  carriers.  Carefully  inspected  and  packed 
before  leaving.  Full  count  ;  no  woaklings. 

_ _ You  can  buy  Baby  Chicks  cheaper  than  you  can  hatch  them,  and  you  get 

stronger  chicks,  purer  strain,  better  results  all  round  if  you  Buy  Peerless  Farms  Baby  Chicks.  Place 
your  order  today.  Our  methods,  equipment,  stoek  and  prices  are  fully  described  in  our  illustrated 
folder.  Send  for  copy  today.  It  is  FRKK. 

The  Peerless  Farms,  A' 1  n£jHoolt  H.  F.  o.  lO,  Northport,  Long  Island,  /V.  V. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Farmers  in  the  States  of  Illinois  and 
Iowa  are  now  appointing  a  committee 
to  look  after  their  investments  in  the 
Independent  Harvester  Company,  of 
Plano,  Ill.  We  do  not  know  the  extent 
of  the  investments  by  the  farmers  who 
are  looking  after  the  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
pany  at  this  time.  It  would  seem  from 
the  report  that  there  is  about  $5,411,500 
capital  stock  outstanding  and  that  prac¬ 
tically  $4,441,900  of  stock  had  been  issued 
in  what  they  call  Preferred  Machinery 
Discount  Series.  As  farmers  alone 
would  be  interested  in  this  stock,  and 
as  it  seems  to  have  been  devised  particu¬ 
larly  to  attract  them,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  farmers  have  put  these  millions 
into  the  stock  of  the  company.  In  the 
assets  we  find  liberal  allowances  for 
good  will,  for  equity  in  land  already 
mortgaged,  for  factory  buildings,  raw 
material,  unfinished  products,  etc.  No 
dividends  have  ever  been  declared  or 
paid,  and  it  is  reported  on  good  author¬ 
ity  that  the  chief  promoter  had  a  liberal 
share  of  the  stock  issued  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  his  promotion  services. 

The  Banking  Department  of  the  State 
of  Kansas,  under  the  authority  of  the 
so-called  Blue-Skv  Law  of  that  State, 
made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  company  last  year  and  made 
certain  requirements  of  them  which  the 
company  refused  to  comply  with.  They 
are  not  authorized  to  sell  their  securi¬ 
ties  in  the  State  of  Kansas.  All  of  this 
confirms  our  previous  conviction  that 
the  stock  of  the  Independent  Harvester 
Company  of  Plano,  Ill.,  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  farmers  to  leave  alone.  We 
first  advised  our  readers  to  this  effect 
in  1909  and  repeated  it  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  since.  Those  who  refused  or  failed 
to  take  our  advice  then  will  hardly  profit 
by  it  now,  but  we  want  to  say  to  such 
investors  that  their  danger  is  not  yet 
over.  There  is  usually  an  attempt  made 
to  reorganize  such  concerns  and  appeal 
for  more  money  to  keep  them  going 
and  to  save  the  whole  thing  from  loss. 
In  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope  the  investors 
in  many  such  cases  are  apt  to  make  an¬ 
other  venture  in  order  to  save  what  is 
already  lost.  We  see  no  prospects  for 
any  return  from  this  enterprise.  To  our 
mind  it  never  had  the  mark  of  sincerity. 
It  had  all  the  earmarks  of  a  promotion 
scheme  from  the  first.  It  has  them  now, 
and  probably  the  only  thing  that  keeps 
it  going  is  the  continued  sale  of  the 
stock,  which  in  its  present  condition  for 
a  State  to  permit  is  little  less  than  a 
crime.  The  farmer  who  has  put  his 
money  into  this  stock  and  now  charges 
it  up  to  profit  and  loss  and  forgets  about 
it  will  be  infinitely  better  advised  than 
the  man  who  yet  vainly  hopes  to  save 
it  or  any  portion  of  it. 

It  is  almost  a  scandal  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  press  that  such  schemes  succeed. 
We  doubt  if  a  single  subscriber  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  got  caught  in  this  stock  since 
his  subscription  began.  Some  of  them 
may  have  invested  before  becoming  sub¬ 
scribers.  Some  of  the  farm  papers  gave 
a  sort  of  half-hearted  warning  and  then 
accepted  the  concern’s  advertising,  vir¬ 
tually  indorsing  it,  after  everybody  knew 
that  it  was  a  promotion  scheme.  If  the 
whole  farm  press  of  the  country  did  its 
duty  the  four  or  five  million  dollars  sunk 
in  the  stock  by  farmers  would  h^ve  been 
saved  to  the  producers. 

Some  time  back  when  we  found  that 
the  Ware-Progress  Company,  of  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  and  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Ameri- 
cus,  Ga.,  were  selling  stock  in  their  com¬ 
pany  in  March  and  promising  dividends 
on  a  crop  of  peaches  to  be  harvested 
the  following  August,  we  advised  our 
people  to  keep  their  money,  and  were 
threatened  with  a  libel  suit  for  our  ad¬ 
vice.  When  the  dividends  failed  to  ma¬ 
terialize  excuses  were  made,  and  new 
promises  and  assurances  were  offered. 
Now  the  unfortunate  investors  in  the 
stock  are  told  that  none  of  the  old 
promoters  are  any  longer  connected  with 
it,  and  that  the  Georgia  bonanza  farm 
is  to  be  sold  and  the  company  closed 
out.  It  is  the  old  story  told  for  its 
moral  in  anticipation  of  the  next  new 
scheme  of  the  kind  that  is  sure  to  follow. 

Julian  Hawthorne,  son  of  the  famous 
novelist;  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Morton,  son  of  the 
man  who  discovered  ether  to  be  used  as 
an  anesthetic,  and  Albert  Freeman,  a 
promoter,  were  found  guilty  of  fraudu¬ 
lent  use  of  the  mails  in  the  sale  of  stock 


of  mining  schemes  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  last  week.  Hawthorne 
and  Morton  were  sentenced  to  one  year 
and  three  days  in  the  Federal  Peniten¬ 
tiary,  and  Freeman,  being  the  chief  pro¬ 
moter,  was  sentenced  to  five  years  and 
three  days.  It  was  shown  in  the  testi¬ 
mony  that  they  collected  in  all  $600,000 
on  the  stock  and  used  only  about  $170,- 
000  for  developing  one  of  the  mines,  the 
balance  being  divided  among  themselves 
and  dissipated  in  other  ways.  Investors 
in  the  securities,  of  course,  all  lost  all 
of  their  money.  We  feel  encouraged  to 
hope  that  no  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
lost  a  dollar  in  these  schemes.  We 
warned  our  people  over  four  years  ago 
when  the  scheme  was  first  launched,  and 
took  occasion  at  various  times  since  to 
advise  the  people  to  keep  their  money. 
The  circulars  and  letters  and  advertis¬ 
ing  were  most  extravagant  in  the  prom¬ 
ises  made  for  the  mining  proposition  and 
for  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  them. 
To  our  mind  they  were  fraudulent  on 
their  face,  and  the  evidence  of  the  trial 
showed  that  there  was  practically  no 
silver  in  the  mines  that  had  been  so  ex¬ 
travagantly  praised  for  their  rich  pro¬ 
ductions. 

In  the  dope  that  ex-Senator  Travis  is 
sending  out  to  the  farmers  of  this  State 
we  find  the  following: 

There  are  but  few  young  men  entering  the 
trade  with  large  cash  capital.  The  young 
men  entering  the  trade  (meaning  the  com¬ 
mission  business),  are  those  who  have 
learned  the  trade  as  bookkeepers  or  sales¬ 
men.  They  must  necessarily  start  in  a 
small  way,  slowly  gaining  the  confidence 
of  the  farmers.  The  bonding  feature  of 
the  proposed  bill  will  preclude  new  blood 
and  we  feel  that  these  smaller  firms  arc 
essential  to  consumer,  farmer  and  the  trade! 

So  Mr.  Travis  thinks  the  ex-book¬ 
keeper  or  salesman  without  capital  or 
business  experience  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  solicit  farm  produce  to  sell  on 
commission  without  regulation  or  con¬ 
trol.  They  are  free  to  receive  farm 
produce  without  limit,  to  sell  it  when 
they  please,  to  whom  they  please 
and  for  what  they  please.  They 
may  sell  it  to  themselves  or  their 
associates,  at  prices  to  suit  themselves, 
and  resell  it  again  at  good  profits.  They 
may  pay  for  it  in  full,  or  in  part,  or 
not  at  all,  as  suits  their  fancy  or  pur¬ 
pose  at  the  tipie.  They  may,  and  they 
frequently  do,  buy  the  name  of  an  old 
concern  with  a  good  reputation  and  so¬ 
licit  consignments  as  if  no  change  in 
the  management  has  occurred.  They 
often  assume  names  so  like  an  estab¬ 
lished  and  responsible  house  that  the 
shipper  is  misled  in  making  shipments. 
No  man  knows  these  tricks  better  than 
ex-Senator  Travis,  but  they  afford  him 
opportunity  to  buy  good  goods  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices,  and  he  wants  the  conditions 
continued.  But  what  consummate  nerve 
to  put  such  stuff  up  to  a  shipper!  Travis 
must  think  he  is  talking  to  babies  or 
lunatics.  The  ex-bookkeeper  may  be 
and  probably  is  essential  to  the  Travis 
trade,  but  consumers  and  farmers  can 
get  along  very  nicely  without  him.  He 
is  a  bill  of  expense  to  the  consumer  and 
a  source  of  great  loss  to  the  farmer  in 
the  proportion  that  he  is  a  benefit  to 
Mr.  Travis  and  his  kind. 

September  25,  1912,  I  shipped  a  coop 
of  25  chickens  weighing  125  pounds  to  a 
New  York  commission  house.  Returns  were 
made  for  01  pounds  and  only  12  chickens. 

I  am  out  $4. SO.  Can  you  help  me? 

New  York.  c.  t.  s. 

We  finally  traced  the  responsibility  to 
the  United  States  Express  Company. 
They  had  adjusted  for  a  similar  short¬ 
age  a  month  or  so  previous  and  were 
inclined  to  insist  that  this  was  the  one 
they  had.  settled.  However,  this  was 
straightened  out  and  check  for  $4.80 
sent  us,  this  being  the  second  case  of 
the  kind  within  a  few  months. 

A  subscriber  sent  the  Zenith  Butter 
and  Egg  Company  a  case  of  strictly 
new-laid  white  eggs  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  returns  at  the  rate  of  20  cents 
per  dozen.  The  Zenith  people  state  the 
eggs  were  small  and  could  not  command 
a  higher  price,  but  the  shipper  sends  us 
list  of  shipments  about  the  same  date 
to  other  houses  on  which  the  returns 
were  made  at  the  regular  market  price 
and  no  complaint  as  to  the  size  of  the 
eggs.  At  home  the  subscriber  could 
have  received  33  to  36  cents  for  the 
eggs.  Ex-Senator  Travis  and  the  com¬ 
mission  trade  generally  fight  against  the 
provision  of  a  law  that  would  compel 
the  company  to  disclose  the  name  and 
address  of  the  buyer.  If  the  eggs  were 
actually  sold  for  20  cents  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  identity  of  the  buyer 
should  not  be  revealed.  If  sold  for 
more  than  the  price  returned  to  the 
shipper  he  would,  of  course,  be  un¬ 
willing  to  furnish  information  to  prove 
himself  a  crook.  j.  j.  d. 
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The  Acme  Rotary  Planter  Drops  Accurately 

Absolute  action  is  given  in  this  rotary  planter 
by  two  strong  springs.  With  a  thumb-screw 
you  can  regulate  the  number  of  seeds 
dropped.  The  center-hung,  2-qt.  seed  hopper 
gives  balance  in  either  hand.  The  planter 
is  light,  strong  and  well  finished. 


TRADE  MARK 

[Acme! 

REGISTERED 


ACME 


CORN  & 
POTATO 

PLANTERS 


An  Acme  Potato 
Planter  reduces 
labor  of  planting 
two-thirds.  You 
can  plant  at  even 
depth,  without 
stooping,  with¬ 
out  the  labor  of 
furrowing  out 
and  covering. 


Any  dealer  can  sell  you  an  Acme 
Planter.  For  the  whole  line,  write  us 
for  our  free  booklet  “  The  Acme  of  Potato 
Profit.”  Then  you’ll  see  why  300,000 
farmers  have  insisted  on  this  planter  with 
this  trade  mark. 

Potato  (mplenient  Co..  301  Front  St.,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 


ACME- 

Potato 

Planter 

$1.00 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


Yirpi  f  DRILLING 
TT  Lt  Is Is  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
ehallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  orlioree  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


j 

MORE  POTATOES  PER  ACRE 

Think  of  finding  one  to>leven  $5  bills 
in  the  furrow,  on  every  acre  you  . 

plant.  It’s  been  done  many  0-it \ 

times.  Plant  the  spaces  you 
skip,  sell  the  potatoes,  ^ 

and  you 've  got  the  mon-  -AwP  T,  . 

ey.  No  extra  land,  dl  I'Vt  XW’  ihlS 

no  extra  work.  m  Ald|i  ,  .  m  a  - 

it  costs  no  -.'Ll '  laH”  chine  soon 

more  to  f w  Pays  for  it- 

prepare  4  111  ■*’  Self  and  yet  puts 

ground,  '  R HlfA  real  money  into 

fertilize  •  your  pocket.  One  seed 

cultivate,  jy  piece  in  every  space  and 

spray  and  ___  ff  one  only.  Uniform  spacing, 

digaper-  'Jfday  '/  No  injury  to  seed.  Ask 

feet  your  dealer  to  show  it 

stand  r;jg$>U  53  and  write  us  for  free 

_  „  \  '.vlm«gag\  booklet ,  "IOO  per  cent 

\  A '  ’  Potato  Planting  "  w. 

make  full  line  Potato 
machines,  Garden  tools, 

V  Cfc-v Sprayers,  etc. 

\  W  BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 

Bor  1026  Grenloch,  N.  J. 

Concrete  Fence  Posts 
Are  Permanent  Posts 


Wooden  posts  rot,  may  burn  and  must  be 
frequently  replaced. 

Concrete  Lasts  Forever 


Build  your  fence  with  concrete  posts.  They  hold  wire 
securely — will  not  heave  from  frost— will  not  pull  up 
easily  —  need  not  be  painted  —  will  not  be  destroyed  by 
worms,  insects  or  other  pests.  Time  and  weather  can¬ 
not  affect  them.  Even  a  forest  fire  leaves  a  line  of  con¬ 
crete  posts  undamaged.  Farmers  may  make  their  own 
posts  at  odd  times  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  the  cost  of 
good  wooden  posts. 

Write  to  us  for  information  about  making  concrete 
fence  posts.  Send  for  Farm  Cement  News  Nos.  7  and 
8,  vol.  1,  which  tell  how  to  make  concrete  posts.  Use 


UNIVERSAL 


PO  RTLAN  D 

CEMENT 


For  good  concrete  work.  It  is  always  uniform,  has  good  color 
and  its  quality  is  the  highest.  UNIVERSAL  is  for  sale  by  repre¬ 
sentative  dealers  everywhere. 


Universal  Portland  Cement  Co. 

CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  MINNEAPOLIS 

72  West  Adams  Street  Frick  Building  Security  Bank  Building 

Plants  at  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh.  Annual  Output  12,000,000  Barrels 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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MARKETS 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 


Week  Ending  Mar.  22,  1913. 
HUTTKH 


Oieamery,  fancy,  lb . 35  ©  .36 

Good  to  Choice . 32  @ 

Lower  Grades  . 28  @  .30 

Storage . 80  @  .34 

State  Dairy,  best . 33  ©  .35 

Common  to  Good . 25  fd  .20 

Factory . 18  &  .23 

Pack i  ug  Stock .  . 17  (d  .21 


Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  tlrm  at  34  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  37  cents. 


CHKKSK 

Full  Cream,  best . 17  (d  .17^ 

Common  to  Good . 14  (®  .16 

Skims .  .03  @  .12 

EGGS 

W bite, choice  to  fancy . 22  (d  .28 

Good  to  prime . 20  @  .21 

Mixed  Colors,  best . 20  (d  .21 

Common  to  Good .  1(1  <d  .19 

Western,  best . 20  < d  .21 

Under  grades . 14  @  .17 

Checks  and  dirties . 10  ©  .16 

Storage . II  ©  .15 

DItIKI)  FltUlTS 

Apples,  evap.,  choice,  lull . 07  <d  .08 

Common  to  good . 116  at  .W!* 

Sun  dried . 03  (d  .03 4 

Chops,  100  lbs  .  I  30  d  1.411 

Raspberries . 17  @  .18 

Cherries . U  @  .14 

Huckleberries .  14  ©  .16 


h'ltlWII  FltUlTS 


Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl .  1.75 

Hubbardston .  j.7a 

Newtown  Pippin . 2.50 

King .  2.00 

Spy  .  2.50 

Spitzenburg .  2  5(1 

Winesap .  2  50 

Husset .  I  25 

Greening .  2.00 

Baldwin  .  2  00 

Western,  choice  varieties,  box...  1.50 

Common  to  good,  box . 50 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbi .  8.00 

Long  Island,  bbl .  8  00 

Jersey,  bbl  .  7.50 

strawberries.  Florida,  qt .  03 


Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Medium . 

BKA’NS 

Tea . 

White  Kidnev  . .  . 
Yellow  Eye . 

Dima,  California .  n-. 

Prime  to  Choice 
Common  to  Good. ^ 

HOPS 

Pacific  Coast . 

Old  Stock . 

. 

. 16 

Gorman  Crop 


V  KG  ETA  HI, ICS 

Potatoes— Western, T68  lb.  bag  .  1.60 

State,  180  lbs . ■ .  i  50 

Maine,  168  lb.  bag. . .  1  70 

Bermuda,  new,  bbl . 5A0 


@ 

2.50 

© 

2.25 

© 

4.60 

© 

3.00 

@ 

3.75 

© 

3.75 

@ 

4.00 

© 

1.60 

fd 

3.00 

© 

2.75. 

© 

2.00 

@ 

1.25 

@1().;>0 

<i\  1 

10.00 

(a  10.0(1 

fa) 

.20 

© 

5.20 

© 

4  00 

(<o 

4.00 

© 

4  00 

© 

5.75 

@ 

4  65 

© 

6.15 

Cd 

.25 

@ 

.22 

@ 

.21 

© 

•  IQ 

@ 

.48 

@ 

1.75 

@ 

1.75 

(3 

1.80 

@ 

6.60 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 1.50  fa  2.75 

Asparagus.  Souther  n.  doz .  1.25  @  4'50 

lyiiliroin  .  uo  .  2.0J  @  8.00 

Beets,  now  bbl  .  2.u0  (d  3.00 

Brussels  Spruills,  qt . 05  @  0.15 

Carrots,  bbi . 75  rd  1.00 

Cabbage.  Danish  seed,  ton . 7.00  ©  9.00 

New,  Southern,  bbl.  crate . 40  @1.00 

lied,  ton . 13.U0  ©16.00 

Kale,  bbl . 75  .85 

Lettuce.  Hbbl.  bkt . * .  1.00  fd  3.00 

Onions,  State  &  W’n.,  100  lb.  bag . 30  @  0.75 

Southern  new,  bn .  1.25  @  1.50 

Peppers,  Fla.  carrier . 75  ©  1.50 

Peas.  Southern,  bu .  3.00  fd  5.00 

String  Beuns,  bu .  2.00  fd  4.00 

Squash,  bbl . - . 1  60  fd  2.00 

Kgg  Plants.  Fla.,  box .  I  25  @  2.25 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.50  @2.00 

Tomatoes — Southern  carrier  . 75  @  1.76 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 40  @  .75 

Rutabaga . 50  @  .90 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers.  No.  1,  doz . 75  ©  1.50 

No.  2,  box .  3.00  ©  6.00 

Mnsbrooms,  lb . 20  fd  .40 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10  la)  .15 

Radishes,  100  bunches . .  .  1.50  fai  2,50 

Lettuce,  doz . 20  ®  .50 

Rhubarb,  doz.  bunches . 30  ®  .60 

UVK  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . v.  .15  ©  ,ig 

Fowls . .  .18  @  ,19 

Boosters . 09  @  .11 

Ducks . 18  @  .20 

Geese . 11  ©  ,12 

Turkeys . 19  ©  .20 

Guineas,  pair . 65  ®  .70 

OKESSKl)  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 23  ©  .24 

Common  to  Good . .18  @  .22 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 25  ©  .28 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 20  @  .23 

Roasters  . 18  ®  .22 

Fowls . . . 14  @  .17 

Capons — fancy . 26  @  .28 

Ducks,,....  . 15  @  .20 

Geese . 11  ©  .18 

Sqnabs.  doz . 50  @  4.50 

KAY  AND  STRAW 

Bay.  Timothy  No.  1.  ton . 1900  ©  20  00 

No.  2 . 16.50  @  17  50 

No.  3 . 12.00  ©  15. U0 

Clover  Mixed . 12.00  ©  18  00 

Straw,  Rye . 19.00  ©  20.00 

MILLFEED. 

Wheat  bran,  ton .  21.00  @22.50 

Middlings . 23,00  @2840 

Red  Dog . 29.00  fa  30.00 

Corn  Meal . 26.00  ©27.00 

Linseed  meal . 20.50  @30.00 

Hominy  chop . 22.00  @23.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs .  6.50  @8  65 

Bulls . 5.50  @7.25 

Cows . 3.00  @  6.50 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . 11.00  @13.00 

Culls .  0.00  @10  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  4.50  Cm  6.00 

Lambs .  8.00  @  S.50 

Hogs .  8  50  @  9.90 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  good  to  prime . 15  ©  .17 

Common . 09  ©  .13 

Pork,  light  weights . 11  @  .12 

Mediums  and  heavy . 09  ©  .10 

Hothouse  lambs,  head .  6  00  @  8.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring . 97  ©  ... 

No. 2,  Red . 1.11  ©  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter . 98  @  ... 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 55  ©  .58 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 37  @  .41 

Rye . 66  ©  .68 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YOKK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay: 


Eggs  fancy  white,  doz . 30  @  .35 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid . 25  ©  .28 

Gathered  and  storage  . 18  @  .23 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . 10  @  .42 

Tub,  choice .  ...  .35  @  .37 

Apples,  table  sorts,  bbl . 4.00  ©  6.00 

Potatoes,  bushel . 75  @1.00 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb . 25  @  .27 

Fowls . 18  ©  .22 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Butter,  nearby  creamery . 36  @  .37 

Western  Creamery .  ...  .35  @  .36 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery . 24  @  .25 

Gathered,  fresh  . 20  @  .22 

Apples,  dessert  varieties,’ bbl.. .  2.50  @  3.50 

Common  kinds  .  1.50  @  2.00 

Cranberries,  bbl .  S.0U  @10.50 

Potatoes.  2  bu.  bag  .  1.25  @  1  30 

Dressed  meats — Yeal  . II  @  .15 

Pork . 11  @  .11^ 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls . 19  ©  .20 

Roasters  . 20  @  .25 

Turkeys . 22  ©  .25 

Hay— No.  1  . 21.00  @21.50 

No.  2  . 18.50  @19.00 

No.  3  . 15.00  @15  50 

Straw— Rye . 20.00  @20.50 

Millfeed  -Bran,  ton . 22.00  @23  00 

Middlings . 23.00  @25.00 

M  i  X  ed  feed . 23  50  @26  60 

Gluten . 21.00  @25.00 

Live  Stock— Milch  Cows  .  75  00  @100.00 

Beef  Cows.  100  lbs  .  4.00  fd  6.00 

Bulls,  100 lbs . 5.00  @  550 

Calves,  100  lbs .  5  00  @  8,50 

Hogs,  100  lbs . 8.50  fd  0.50 


Prices  for  farm  products  in  Lee  County,  I 
Illinois,  are  quoted  as  follows,  the  price  j 
being  the  amount  received  by  the  farmer:  1 
Potatoes,  35  cents  a  peck ;  eggs,  16 ;  live 
chickens,  12,  dressed,  17 ;  live  ducks,  13, 
dressed,  IS ;  live  geese,  10,  dressed,  '14 : 
veal,  carcass,  12  y>  :  beef,  six  cents,  steers, 
seven  to  7%  ;  lamb,  carcass,  12  y2  ;  bogs, 
eight  cents ;  butter,  29.  From  a  farming 
district  in  Wahvorth  County,  Wisconsin 
(Southern  part  of  the  State),  prices  run  to 
the  farmer  thus  :  Chickens,  live,  15,  dressed 
none  sold  ;  geese,  live  and  dressed,  12  and 
13  cents ;  ducks,  live  and  dressed,  12  and 
13  cents  ;  corn,  oats  and  wheat  a  few  cents 
below  Chicago  markets;  hogs,  7 y2  to  8 M> 
cents ;  beef.  3%  to  five  cents:  potatoes, 
35  to  60;  turnips,  50;  onions.  50;  cabbage 
five  cents  a  head;  eggs,  18.  Farmers  may 
borrow  money  for  six  per  cent,  five  oil 
real  estate  security.  j.  l.  g. 

Prices  March  14  as  follows:  Dairy  but¬ 
ter  31  and  33 ;  creamery  butter,  36 ;  eggs, 
Strictly  fresh,  19  ;  apples,  per  bushel.  45  to  ; 
55  ;  cabbage,  one  cent  per  pound  ;  potatoes,’ 
55  to  65  per  bushel.  Cows,  beef,  8%  to 
11  ;  hogs,  light,  10  to  It  ;,  heavy,  eight 
to  nine,  dressed  :  veal,  12  to  13.  Live  poul¬ 
try.  fowls.  15  to  16:  chickens,  16  to  18; 
turkeys,  20  to  22 ;  ducks,  20  ;  geese,  16  to 
20.  j.  a.  G. 

Jamestown.  N.  Y. 


The  principal  products  in  this  part  of 
Indiana.  Jackson  County,  are  wheat,  corn, 
hay,  oats,  rye.  cow  peas,  melons,  tomatoes, 
potatoes,  cattle,  horses,  mules,  hogs  and 
poultry.  There  is  some  fruit  grown  here, 
though  not  in  a  commercial  way,  but  about 
every  other  year  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  bought  and  shipped  either  to  the 
city  markets  or  to  Seymour  (11  miles  dis¬ 
tant),  and  put  in  cold  storage,  price  paid 
25  to  60  cents  per  bushel.  Following  are 
some  of  the  prices  the  farmers  are  get¬ 
ting  at  the  present  time.  March  12  :  Wheat, 
98;  corn,  46;  hay,  baled  Timothy,  $11; 
clover,  $10  to  $12;  cow-pea  hay  (thrashed 
and  baled),  $10.  (Alfalfa  is  coming  in 
cultivation  but  not  enough  to  quote.)  Cow 
peas,  $2  to  $2.25  per  bushel.  Clover  seed 
average  about  $9  per  bushel.  Canning 
companies  contracting  for  tomatoes  at  $9 
and  $10  per  ton.  Melons  as  a  rule  a  pro¬ 
fitable  crop.  Potatoes  50  cents  per  bushel. 
Beef  cattle  $4  to  $7.50  per  hundred,  ac¬ 
cording  to  condition.  Milch  cows.  $40  to 
$85.  Veal  calves  about  eight  cents.  Best 
horses  and  mules  $250,  average  about  $175  ; 
chunks  for  whatever  they  will  bring.  Hogs, 
7  to  8%  ;  poultry,  hens,  12 y2,  roosters. 
8.  Egg's,  hen,  15  ;  duck,  24.  Butter,  18 
to  25.  Most  of  these  prices  are  about 
50  per  cent  of  what  the  consumer  in  the 
city  pays.  a.  h. 

Brownstown,  Ind. 


F  airbanks-Morse 

Eclipse  Engines 


Two  Sizes : 


Furnished  With  or 
Without  Pump  Jack 


A  pint  of  gasoline  will  run 
the  No.  1  Eclipse  engine  an 
hour  and  pump  over  1000 
gallons  of  water  against  80 
foot  head.  Adapted  to  run- 
ning  cream  separators, 
churns,  corn  shellers,  grind¬ 
stones,  ice  cream  freezers,  etc. 

Handy  Reliable 
Low  Priced 

As  simple  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  practical, 
powerful  engine. 
Manufactured  in 
our  immense  fac¬ 
tory  on  the  latest 
automatic  machines. 
Large,  dust-proof 
bearings.  Thorough 
lubrication.  All  like 
parts  absolutely  interchangeable.  Starts 
easily  at  any  time.  No  danger  from  freezing. 

No.  2  Eclipse  Engine  is  twice  as  powerful 
as  No.  1.  Recommended  for  deep  well  pump¬ 
ing,  wood  sawing,  feed-grinding,  etc.  State 
quantity  of  water  desired  in  24  hours  and 

we  will  send  catalog  No.  FB  698 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK.  CLEVELAND.  CINCINNATI 

00  and  Gasoline  Engines,  Oil  Tractors,  Pumps,  Water 
Systems,  Electric  light  Plants.  Wind  Mills,  Feed  Grinders. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
I!.  N.-Y'.  and  you'll  get  a  auick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


^  Get  Your  Canadian  Home 

From  the  Canadian  Pacific 


The  . 

Home 

Maker 


E  will  make  you  a  long-time  loan 
— you  will  have  20  years  to  pay 
for  the  land  and  repay  the  loan— 
you  can  move  on  the  land  at  once 
—and  your  Canadian  farm  will 
make  you  independent. 

20  Years  to  Pay 

Rich  Canadian  land  for  from  $11  to  $30 
per  acre.  You  pay  only  one-twentieth 
down— balance  in  19  equal  annual  pay¬ 
ments.  Long  before  your  final  payment 
comes  due  your  farm  will  have  paid  for 
itself  over  and  over.  This  advertisement 
is  directed  only  to  farmers  or  to  men  who 
will  occupy  or  improve  the  land. 

We  Lend  You  $2000 
For  Improvements 

The  $2,000  loan  will  help  you  In  erect¬ 
ing  your  buildings,  and  you  are  given 
twenty  years  in  which  to  fully  repay  this 
loan.  You  pay  only  the  banking  interest 
of  6  per  cent. 

Advance  of  Live  Stock 
on  Loan  Basis 

The  Company,  in  case  of  approved  land  pur¬ 
chaser  who  is  in  a  position  and  has  the  knowledge 
to  take  care  of  his  stock,  will  advance  cattle, 
sheep  and  hog3  up  to  the  value  of  $1 ,000  on  a  loan 
basis,  so  as  to  enable  the  settler  to  get  started 
from  the  first  on  the  right  basis  of  mixed  farm¬ 
ing.  If  you  do  not  want  to  wait  until  you  can 
complete  your  own  buildings  and  cultivate  your 
farm,  select  one  of  our  Ready-Made  farms— 
developed  by  C.  P.  R.  Agricultural  Experts— with 
buildings  complete,  land  cultivated  and  in  crop, 
and  pay  for  it  in  20  years.  We  give  the  valuable 
assistance  of  great  demonstration  farms— free. 

This  Great  Offer  Based  on  Good  Land 

Finest  land  on  earth  for  grain  growing,  cattle, 
hog,  sheep  and  horse  raising,  dairying,  poultry, 
vegetables  and  general  mixed  farming,  irrigated 
lands  for  intensive  fanning— non-irrigated  lands 
with  ample  rainfall  for  mixed  and  grain  farming. 
These  lands  are  on  or  near  established  lines  of 
railway,  near  established  towns.  * 

Ask  for  our  handsome  illustrated  books  on 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta— mention 
the  one  you  wish.  Also  maps  with  full  infor¬ 
mation  free.  Write  today. 

K.S  .THORNTON,  Colonization  Commissioner 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Colonization  Department 

112  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

FOR  SALE — Town  lots  in  all  growing  towns — 

Ask  for  information  concerning  Industrial 
and  Business  openings  in  all  towns. 


Michener,  Veltfort  &  Van  de  Cop 

ENGINEERS 

Designs  and  Estimates  for  farm  improvements. 
Plans  and  Specifications  for  concrete  structures, 
silos,  dams,  small  waterpower  development, 
drainage  and  general  engineering  work. 

705  Lamar  Street,  Wilkintburg,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Kf-200  to  400  Brush  Goats’^™?,; 

solicited.  Address,  John Goodwine,  Potomac,  Ill. 


POULTRYMAN  of  experience  desires  permanent  position 
Lorse  plant  with  Hall  Mammoth  equipment  preferred.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Fine  reference;.  Harry  Shapiro,  Bedford  Hills,  N.Y. 

WANTED-  -POSnlON.  to  care  for  country  homeorfanu 
"  (married);  had  practical  experience  in  raising 
chickens,  fruit  ».ro wing,  carpenter  work,  plumber 
painting  and  remodeling  buildings.  R.  W  ,  c.  R  N  -Y 


Experienced  poultryman.  desires  position  — Agricul¬ 
tural  College  Kxperienced  in  chickens,  ducks 

pigeons.  Commercial  plant  preferred.  Take  charge  of  estab¬ 
lished  plant  or  build  up.  References.  Married.  American. 
State  wages.  -  -  B.  H.  E.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


CROPS 

This  is  a  farming  section,  land  values 
front  $150  to  $200  an  acre.  Live  stock 
is  high  ;  draft  horses  from  $125  to  $225 ; 
light  horses  not  much  in  demand.  Milch 
cows  from  $45  to  $75  ;  brood  sows  scarce, 
prices  range  from  $35  to  $45.  Not  much 
fruit  grown  here,  and  dealers  depend  on 
the  commission  houses  for  their  supplies. 
Potatoes,  50  cents,  slow  sale ;  eggs,  16 ; 
hens,  11.  Prices  at  the  elevators  are  as 
follows :  Corn,  63  cents  a  100 ;  oats,  29 ; 
wheat,  94 ;  clover  seed,  $9.50.  Hay, 
Timothy,  $9  to  $12;  clover,  $8  to  $9. 
Milk,  $1.40  a  100  at  the  door;  butter.  25. 

Howard  C'o.,  Ind.  w.  s. 

I  will  give  you  a  few  prices  of  brood 
mares  that  sold  at  a  sale  February  8. 
Cows  at  this  sale  sold  for  from  $70  to 
$95.  The  Clinton  Creamery  Company  is 
paying  35  cents  a  pound  for  butter  ‘  fat. 
Five-year-old  mare,  $340 ;  three-year-old. 
$335 ;  four-year-old,  $295 :  seven-year-old, 
$255 :  eight  year-old,  $265 :  two-year-old, 
$237.50 :  two-year  old.  $265.  Weanling 
colts,  $147.50,  $150,  $152.50.  a.  T. 

Clinton,  111. 

Our  staple  crops  are  corn,  wheat  and 
tobacco  with  fruit  and  vegetables  for  home 
consumption.  Live  stock  is  increasing  in 
production  as  markets  improve.  We  are  at 
mercy  of  the  commission  men  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Baltimore,  a  had  condition.  To¬ 
bacco  sells  around  6,  7,  8  and  9  cents  per 
pound  with  a  few  exceptions,  according 
to  quality.  It  is  our  money  producer.  Corn, 
60 ;  wheat.  95 :  eggs,  15 ;  butter,  25.  Live 
stock  at  Washington  market  quotations. 

Chaptico,  Md.  s.  s.  a. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese.  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty .  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  13th  St..  New  York- 


Hothouse  Lambs 

Calves,  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse 
Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables 

Top  Pricks  Skcukkd  for  Choick  Goods 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO .,  100  Murray  St. ,  New  York 


If  Yrtll  Wanf  40  set  the  most  money  out  of  your 

ii  xou  vy  am  dressed  and  live  poul¬ 
try,  CALVES,  PIGS.  BUTTER  AND  EGGS, 
SHll'  TO  US.  One  of  GREATER  NEW  YORK’S 
LARGES T  WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

CONRON  BROS.  CO., 

131st  St.  and  12th  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


i 


*  *  Wflll 


wantea  on  pi  ace  or  iw  otm  nn-Wl  tv  eswnester 
County,  near  New  York.  Dwelling,  food,  fuel 
light,  furnished  and  $60  monthly.  Wife  care  for 
poultry  and  board  two  or  three  men.  Address 
with  experience,  ages,  references  and  ail  particulars 
A.  B.  C.,  care  It.  N.-Y.,  New  York 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  alde-bodied  young  men,  both 
with  and  without  farm  experience,  who  wish  to 
work  on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady,  sober 
man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  phil¬ 
anthropic  organization  and  we  make  no  charge  to 
employer  or  employee.  Our  object  is  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  farming  among  Jews. 


THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Ave.,  hi.  Y.  City 


For  Sale — Farm  20  Acres  j?o7troffey 

line.  Particulars  from  M.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Millville,  N.  J. 


The  Cambridge  No,  29"  Steel  Plow 

A  reversible  plow  for  hillside  and  level  land  that  is  remarkable  for  its  strength  and 
lightness  as  well  as  its  ease  of  adjustment  and  operation.  New  adjustable  foot 

latch,  automatic  steel  jointer,  automatic  coul¬ 
ter,  shiftingclevis  and  wheel  and  a  writefm 


|  Cambridge 
Plows  are 
I  made 

throughout  of 
carefully  test¬ 
ed  material. 


bridge  Plows.  Send  for  copy  today. 


other  improvements.  Steel  and 
malleable  iron  throughout- 
guaranteed  for  five  years. 
Will  last  a  lifetime.  Fully 
described  in  our  big  new 
catalog  of  famous  Cam- 
Every  fanner  should  have  it. 


Write  for 

our  new 


free. 


CAMBRIDGE  STEEL  PLOW  CO.  700  Foundry  St.  Camtnidre.  N.  Y.  BACK  OF  THEM 
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TKU  : 

Great  Book 
Free  toYou 

READ  how  the  progressive  farmer  is  making  his 
work  easier,  more  pleasant  and  vastly  more 
profitable  for  himself,  his  wife,  his  sons  and 
his  daughters.  How  an  eminent  automobile  engineer 
has  solved  the  problem  of  economical  farm  power  by 
the  invention  of  a  motor-driven  tractor  that  does  the 
farm  work  of  one  horse  in  addition  to  running  all  the 
light  machinery  of  field  and  dairy,  wood  lot,  barn  yard, 
water  supply  and  household. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  the  book  that  tells 
the  story  of  the  Agricultural  Revolution  of  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century.  The  sensation  of  a  generation. 
Startling  and  almost  incredible  facts  showing  the  un¬ 
dreamed  of  possibilities  of  modern  farming  methods, 
now  so  simplified  and  reduced  in  cost  as  to  be  easily 
within  the  means  of  every  farmer.  It  is  the  story  of 
the  wonderful 


Universal 
Tractor  Co. 

44  Kay  St. 
Newcastle,  Indiana 


The  motor-driven  cultivator  that  does  more  work  In  a  day 
than  you  can  do  in  two  days  with  a  horse-drawn  cultivator, 
— and  does  it  better.  The  device  that  furnishes  power  for 
every  farm  need,  doing  the  work  of  a  horse  plus  that  of  a 
whole  battery  of  gasoline  engines  because  it  travels  under  its 
own  power  wherever  you  want  it  and  delivers  the  power  to 
operate  the  machinery  of  the  farm  in  whatever  locations  are 
most  convenient. 

The  Universal  Tractor  harrows  your  field,  drills  it,  plants 
it,  weeds  it  and  cultivates  l he  crops.  It  runs  between  rows  or 
straddles  the  growing  plants.  Its  knives,  weeders,  discs  or 
shovels  can  be  regulated  to  work  at  any  depth  required  and 
they  can  be  guided  with  unerring  accuracy,  thus  preventing  any  possible  damage  to  the  plants  such 
as  is  always  likely  to  occur  when  cultivation  is  done  by  horse-drawn  implements. 

The  most  economical  and  efficient  power  unit  ever  invented 

The  Universal  Tractor  is  infinitely  more  efficient  than  any  other  farm  device  because  it  combines 
within  itself  the  capacity  for  performing  all  kinds  of  work  in  all  kinds  of  places  and  under  all  conditions. 
Instead  of  having  to  have  the  work  brought  to  it,  as  is  the  case  with  ordinary  farm  engines,  the  Universal 
Tractor  goes  to  the  work.  No  time  is  wasted  in  making  adjustments  because  the  Universal  Tractor  has  two 
pulleys,  for  high  and  low  speed  work,  and  these  can  be  belted  directly  to  any  piece  of  machinery,  any¬ 
where,  and  can  be  directly  connected  to  high  speed  machinery. 

It  not  only  cultivates  the  fields,  but  the  same  power  that  runs  the  cultivator  propels  it  to  the  wood 
lot  where  there  is  fire  vrood  to  saw,  saws  the  wood  and  carries  it  home.  It  grinds  the  grist,  chops  the  feed, 
pumps  the  water,  runs  the  fanning  machines,  the  separators,  the  churns  and  washing  machines,  wherever 

they  may  be  located.  It  turns  the  grindstone  and  emery  wheels,  it  runs  the 
electric  generators.  It  doubles  the  efficiency  of  the  labor  of  man,  woman  and 
child  and  relieves  them  of  the  fatiguing  work  that  so  often  makes  farm  life  irksome. 

The  Universal  Tractor  is  built  for  strength,  service,  longlife  and  efficiency. 
It  is  simple.  A  child  can  operate  it.  It  is  capable  of  doing  anything  that  the 
best  three  to  five  horse  power  gasoline  engine  can  do.  Yet  it  has  none  of  the 
complications  of  an  ordinary  gasoline  engine.  It  is  air  cooled  and  therefore  has 
no  radiator  to  freeze  up  in  zero  weather.  It  is  always  ready  for  work.  Merely 
turn  the  crank  and  the  engine  will  instantly  begin  to  run.  You  can  regulate  the 
speed  absolutely  by  the  governor.  The  lubrication  is  simple  but  most  efficient. 
The  consumption  of  gasoline  is  trifling  as  compared  with  the  feed  of  a  horse  and 
there  is  no  cost  of  maintenence  except  while  the  Tractor  is  actually  doing  pro¬ 
ductive  work.  The  price  is  but  little  more  than  that  of  a  high  class  gasoline  engine. 


Modernize  Your  Farm! 


Please  send  without  cost  to  me 
the  book,  “Farming  by  Motor.” 

Name . . 


\ 


\ 


Town... 


Street  or  R.  F.  D. 
^County.. 


Don’t  be  satisfied  to  go  on  from  year  to  year  following  the  beaten  path  that  leads 
nowhere  in  particular.  Read  this  book.  Inform  yourself  as  to  the  opportunities 
that  lie  before  you  when  you  farm  by  motor.  Look  at  the  illustrations,  showing  the  Universal  Tractor  in 
actual  operation.  Figure  the  savings  it  will  mean  for  you  every  day — savings  in  time,  money  and  trouble. 
Figure  the  increased  efficiency  it  will  add  to  your  labor  and  the  increased  profits  it  will  put  in  your  bank. 

Write  today.  We  will  send  you  a  copy  of  the  book  absolutely  free.  The  coupon  Is  for 
your  use.  Tear  it  off  and  mail  it  to  us  at  once. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

44  Kay  Street.  Newcastle.  Ind. 


TESTING  SEED  CORN. 

An  “  Ohio  Corn  Boy”  Talks. 

[The  following  article  is  written  by  one  of  the  Ohio 
boys  who  went  in  the  “corn  train”  trip  to  Washington. 
This  boy  knows  about  corn,  and  any  man  can  learn 
something  from  his  article.l 

VALUE  OF  TESTING.— Will  it  pay  to  test  seed 
corn?  It  will  pay  to  test  100  ears  to  find  one  single 
bad  ear.  .  You  can  afford  to  test  your  corn  even 
though  you  do  not  find  a  single  bad  ear,  to  make 


wasted  to  try  to  test  corn  unless  every  possible 
precaution  is  taken  to  avoid  mistakes.  “Anything 
worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,”  and  “Things 
done  by  halves  are  never  done  right”  are  two  maxims 
to  be  remembered  when  testing  seed  corn. 

MAKING  A  TESTER. — There  are  several  good 
testers  upon  the  market  at  the  present  time.  A  good 
tester  can  be  bought  for  $2.50  to  $10,  or  a  homemade 
tester  can  be  made  at  a  cost  of  $1  to  $3,  and  will 
do  just  as  good  work.  My  tester  holds  180.000  kernels 


“filler."  Cut  a  piece  of  cloth  the  size  of  pan  and 
mark  out  sections  or  blocks  as  follows.  Divide  the 
length  into  25  equal  parts  and  the  width  into  10 
parts.  For  a  pan  42  x  20  inches,  sections  1  11-16  x  2 
inches  will  be  about  right.  The  pan  will  then  hold 
250  ears.  Number  each  section,  using  an  indelible 
pencil. 

STARTING  THE  CORN.— Thoroughly  wet  filler 
and  cloth,  then  put  in  the  corn  by  removing  6  kernels 
from  different  parts  of  each  ear  and  placing  them  in 


GREAT  EXPECTATIONS;  IRRIGATING  WITH  WATER  AND  HOPE.  Fig.  154. 


sure  that  there  are  no  bad  ears.  The  satisfaction  of 
knowing  will  pay  you  for  your  trouble.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  test  good  corn,  and  a  necessity  to  test 
poor  corn.  Corn  can  be  tested  for  less  than  50  cents 
per  hundred  -  ears,  for  labor  only,  and  this  can  be 
done  at  times  when  you  cannot  do  anything  else. 
('ne  dollar  per  hundred  ears  would  be  a  very  rea¬ 
sonable  price  for  testing.  One  person  can  take  six 
kernels  from  each  ear,  and  can  put  1,800  to  2,400 
kernels  (300  to  400  ears)  in  test  boxes  in  10  hours; 
two  men,  3,000  to  4,800  kernels  (500  to  800  ears) 
in  10  hours.  The  efficiency  of  the  tester  depends  upon 
the  ability  and  accuracy  of  the  operator.  It  is  time 


(1,800  ears)  at  one  time.  I  made  it  of  special  design, 
and  it  cost  me  $20  for  materials  and  work,  not  in¬ 
cluding  my  own  labor.  The  total  cost  of  materials 
and  labor  would  be  close  to  $30.  It  will  often  be 
cheaper  to  buy  a  tester  than  to  make  one.  How¬ 
ever,  a  cheap  tester  can  be  made  as  follows:  Have 
a  pan  made  42  x  20  x  3  inches  (inside  measure¬ 
ments)  of  galvanized  metal  roofing  at  a  tin  shop. 
It  will  cost  about  a  dollar  for  material  and  labor. 
Have  a  jA-inch  hole  cut  in  bottom  at  middle  of  one 
side.  Tf  the  edge  is  rolled  or  bent  down  it  makes 
a  smoother  job.  Fill  pan  one-half  full  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  sand  and  sawdust.  This  is  called  a 


the  same  section.  Number  the  ears  the  same  as  the 
section  in  which  it  is  represented.  Repeat  until  all 
the  sections  have  been  filled.  Then  place  a  piece 
of  cloth  over  corn,  which  had  been  thoroughly  soaked 
in  water.  The  cloth  should  be  six  inches  larger  each 
way  than  pan :  leave  cloth  extending  over  edges  of 
pan.  Fill  up  the  pan  with  "filler”  of  sand  and  saw¬ 
dust.  With  a  sprinkling  can  apply  enough  warm 
water  to  thoroughly  saturate  the  contents  of  pan. 
The  pan  should  be  set  on  a  wooden  tray.  Tilt  pan 
slightly  and  allow  the  water  to  drain  off.  Place  pan 
in  warm  place.  In  24  hours  sprinkle  with  warm 
water.  In  48  to  60  hours  the  tester  will  be  ready  to 
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open.  Remove  filler  and  upper  cloth.  Examine  ker¬ 
nels  in  each  section  and  discard  the  weak  and  dead 
ears.  Do  not  allow  corn  to  grow  through  cloth. 

OTHER  TESTS. — Some  corn  men  advocate  the 
“field  condition  test.”  They  subject  the  corn  to  the 
most  severe  and  trying  conditions,  then  select  those 
ears  that  have  best  stood  the  “knocks”  of  the  field 
test”  for  seed.  Personally  I  prefer  to  give  the  corn 
a  fair  chance,  with  just  as  favorable  conditions  as 
possible.  Every  live  ear  will  show  up  to  its  full 
capacity',  and  I  can  select  the  ears  which,  if  I  give 
them  a  fair  chance  in  the  field,  will  do  the  best.  I 
can  then  judge  them  from  a  standpoint  of  perfection 
under  favorable  conditions,  rather  than  by  compari¬ 
son  in  a  state  of  adversity.  I  have  heard  of  persons 
trying  to  imitate  the  weather  by  placing  their  testers 
out  in  the  garden  over  night,  and  down  in  the  cellar 
in  the  day  time;  then  soaking  the  tester  and  allow¬ 
ing  it  almost  to  freeze.  They  would  then  set  it  back 
of  the  stove  and  allow  it  to  dry  out;  then  set  it  in 
a  cool  damp  place,  repeating  the  above  as  often  as 
their  whims  permitted.  That  may  be  all  right  but 
I  consider  it  unnecessary  and  pessimistic.  It  helps  to 
explain  why  so  many  farmers  do  not  test  their 
corn.  I  have  several  objections  to  the  “field  test.” 
They  are  as  follows:  It  is  first  of  all  a  misuse  of 
the  tester.  It  is  abuse  of  the  corn  rather  than  a 
test  for  vitality.  Abnormally  unfavorable  conditions 
prevail  in  the  test  box  which  rarely'  if  ever  occur  in 
the  field.  A  uniform  test  can  only  be  obtained  under 
favorable  conditions.  Variations  which  can  be  seen 
in  a  quick  test  are  unnoticeable  in  a  slow  test.  No 
two  field  tests  are  the  same.  The  last  up,  or  slow 
ears  will  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  into  the 
seed  pile.  Quick  sprouting  ears  insure  a  better  stand ; 
and  a  more  even  stand;  they  will  often  come  up 
before  a  crust  has  formed,  if  a  dashing  rain  follows 
immediately  after  planting.  The  slow  ears  are  more 
liable  to  perish  in  a  very  dry  or  a  cold  wet  soil  or 
where  a  crust  forms  on  top  of  seed  bed.  No  one 
knows  what  kind  of  weather  to  expect,  or  just  how 
to  conduct  a  field  test  to  meet  the  conditions  of 
weather  and  soil.  A  “field  test”  is  a  general  term 
that  may  mean  several  different  things.  A  “favorable 
test”  means  but  one  thing,  the  supplying  of  a  soil 
or  substitute  at  proper  temperature  with  sufficient 
moisture  to  promote  best  germination. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  “FAVORABLE  TEST.”— It 
is  a  simpler,  more  expedient  and  practical  test.  It 
takes  less  time,  makes  less  work  and  less  dirt.  It 
is  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  seasons.  It  results  in 
a  more  uniform  stand.  It  shows  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  the  relative  vitality  of  different  ears.  It 
leaves  no  doubt  of  the  vitality  of  the  ear,  and  does 
not  permit  of  giving  “adversity”  as  an  excuse  for 
weak  germination.  It  is  a  convenient  and  economi¬ 
cal  test.  Farmers  nowadays  appreciate  the  value  of 
tile  drainage  and  the  thoroughly  prepared  seed  bed 
with  a  fine  dirt  mulch  on  top.  They  fear  neither 
drought  nor  flood,  and  cold  weather  no  longer  is 
to  be  feared  as  formerly.  A  dry  soil  is  warmer  than 
a  wet  one  in  cold  weather.  Bad  seed  is  now  the 
farmer’s  worst  enemy. 

POINTS  FROM  EXPERIENCE.— Following  are 
a  few  things  that  I  have  observed  to  be  generally 
true.  However,  actual  test  and  count  might  prove 
the  contrary  in  certain  cases.  Heavy  ears  test  better 
than  light  ears.  Light  ears  indicate  damaged  cob  or 
poorly  developed  kernels.  The  size  of  the  kernel 
has  but  little  effect  upon  germination,  except  in 
very  small  kernels.  Very  broad  thin  kernels  or 
pointed  very  tapering  and  poorly  developed  or  ill¬ 
shaped  kernels  are  usually  weak  in  germination. 
Loose  ears  often  germinate  stronger  than  some  solid 
ears  (when  picked  before  maturity).  Size  of  ear 
does  not  affect  germination  although  a  small  ear 
with  thick  kernels  usually  shows  stronger  germination 
than  a  large  ear  with  broad  thin  kernels.  A  thick 
kernel  usually  germinates  stronger  than  a  thin  kernel. 
A  deep  kernel  if  well  developed  and  medium  thick 
will  germinate  quicker  and  stronger  than  a  shallow 
kernel  of  same  thickness.  At  least  one-third  of 
damaged  seed  corn  is  due  to  damaged  cobs.  About 
one-third  of  our  discarded  seed  corn  was  blistered 
over  heart  or  germ  (last  season).  About  two-thirds 
of  our  discarded  seed  corn  was  weak  or  slow  in 
germination.  Any  tester  if  operated  according  to 
directions  will  do  good  work.  The  tester  is  right 
regardless  of  what  the  ear  appears  to  be. 

SCORE  CARDS. — My  germination  score  card  fol¬ 
lows:  A  dead  ear  is  one  from  which  one  or  more 
of  the  six  kernels  failed  to  germinate.  A  weak  ear 
is  one  from  which  one  or  more  of  the  six  kernels 
showed  weak  or  small  sprouts  or  was  slow  in  germi¬ 
nation.  A  strong  ear  is  one  from  which  all  six  ker¬ 
nels  germinated  good  and  strong  with  large  root 
and  shoot  sprouts. 


Report  of  900  ears  tested  this  season:  Dead,  25; 
weak,  54;  strong,  821.  Only  nine  ears  were  all  dead. 
Number  of  kernels  that  failed  to  grow,  123.  Total 
number  of  kernels,  5,400.  Last  season  I  tested  6,500 
ears,  single  ear  test  (six  kernels  from  each  ear, 
making  39,000  kernels).  At  least  35%  was  con¬ 
demned  by  the  tester.  This  season  I  expect  to  test 
at  least  7,500  ears  more.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  that 
corn  will  test  85%  good  and  strong  this  year. 

MISTAKES  OFTEN  MADE. — Picking  out  the 
wedge-shaped  kernels  for  testing  because  they  are 
easiest  to  get  out.  Failure  to  take  kernels  from  all 
sides  of  ear  and  at  both  ends  and  middle  of  ear. 
Taking  kernels  too  near  tip  of  ear.  Carelessness  in 
numbering  ears.  Disregarding  decision  of  tester.  If 
in  doubt  test  those  ears  over  again.  In  conclusion 
I  wish  to  add,  be  patient  and  careful  always.  Be 
accurate  and  slow  rather  than  speedy  and  careless. 
Operate  tester  according  to  directions.  Do  not  try 
to  make  artificial  weather  just  to  see  how  much  time 
and  corn  you  can  kill.  Test  it  in  the  practical  way, 
and  put  in  a  little  extra  time  in  draining  the  soil 
and  in  thorough,  preparation  of  the  seed  bed.  You 
will  be  sure  of  results.  Yours  for  higher  yields,  bet¬ 
ter  crops  and  more  profit  through  the  proper  use  of 
a  good  seed  corn  tester.  wm.  l.  frank. 

Auglaize  Co.,  O. 


FARMERS’  INSTITUTES  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  close  of  another  institute  season  in  this  State 
again  brings  up  the  question  whether  the  results 
from  this  form  of  agricultural  extension  work  justify 
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the  expense  incurred  in  its  support.  The  writer  has 
been  interested  for  several  years  in  observing  the 
attitude  of  the  farmers  of  his  own  locality  toward 
institute  teaching,  and  its  actual  effect  upon  farm 
practice;  and  he  desires  to  speak  of  the  present  status 
of  the  work,  as  it  appears  to  him. 

I  wish  to  say,  at  the  outset,  that  I  have  no  criticism 
to  offer  of  the  institutes,  as  such,  or  of  those  who 
conduct  them.  While  this  branch  of  the  State  agri¬ 
cultural  work  may  have  been  unfortunate  in  some  of 
its  leaders  in  the  past,  the  present  director,  Edward 
Van  Alstyne,  is  a  man  of  wide  experience  and  proven 
ability  as  an  agricultural  teacher,  and  the  institute 
workers,  so  far  as  they  have  come  under  niy  obser¬ 
vation,  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  men  and 

women  who  combined  practical  experience  with  that 
wider  knowledge  that  can  come  only  through  reading 
and  study.  Whatever  failure,  then,  to  reach  the  great 
mass  of  farmers  whom  they  would  influence  may  be 
charged  against  institute  work,  it  cannot  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  inefficient  directorship  or  incompetent 

teaching. 

Two  questions  arise:  Do  the  farm  institutes  reach 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  farmers  of  the  State, 
and  is  farm  practice  perceptibly  affected  by  their 

teaching?  No  general  conclusions  can  fairly  be  drawn 
from  the  work  of  any  one  year,  or  in  any  one  locality, 
but  as  these  institutes  have  been  conducted  since 

1886,  the  effect  of  their  work  should  now  be  apparent. 
It  is  probably  a  fair  assumption  that  any  w'ork  of 
proven  value  to  farmers  will  be  supported  by  them ; 
to  argue  otherwise  would  be  to  accuse  farmers,  as  a 
class,  of  stupidity.  Attendance,  then,  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  one  measure  of  the  institute’s  success,  but  to 
alvzed,  and  the  proportion  of  working  farmers  to  such 


alized,  and  the  proportion  of  working  farmers  to  such 
spectators  as  are  merely  curious  or  are  seeking  en¬ 
tertainment,  must  be  known. 

At  a  recent  two-days’  session  held  in  the  writer’s 
home  town,  about,  one-third  of  the  audience  were  in 
position  to  benefit  directly  from  the  instruction  of¬ 
fered,  the  remainder  being  made  up  of  retired  farm¬ 
ers,  village  people  of  leisure,  and  children.  This 
means  that  in  a  town  whose  population  is  over  3000, 
and  whose  chief  industry  is  agriculture,  from  30  to 
_  40  working  farmers  considered  it  worth  their  while 
to  attend  a  meeting  provided  by  the  State  for  their 
benefit  and  addressed  by  six,  presumably,  well-paid 
experts.  Another  example  of  the  interest  shown 
might  have  been  seen  in  a  neighboring  town  where  the 
institutes  have  always  been  more  popular.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  local  paper,  the  attendance  at  that  institute 
this  year  ranged  from  50  to  150,  while  the  year  previ¬ 
ous  the  total  attendance  for  five  sessions  was  1160; 
“The  largest  of  the  season,  anywhere,  at  any  insti¬ 
tute.”  Speaking  further  of  this  record-breaking  in¬ 
stitute,  the  same  paper  says:  “It  was  spoken  of  as 
extraordinary  attendance,  yet  over  half  of  that  was  at 
the  evening  session,  when  the  village  people  turned 
out  largely  to  be  amused,  so  to  speak,  and  there  was 
a  considerable  entertainment  programme.”  At  the 
real  farm  sessions  of  this  largest  attended  institute 
in  the  county,  the  attendance  ranged  from  100  to  149 
(including  agricultural  students  from  the  high 
school).  “As  we  stated  before,  at  least  50  per  cent 
must  be  thrown  out  of  the  practical  reckoning  as  re¬ 
tired  old  men,  or  others  who  will  make  no  practical 
use  of  the  instruction.”  At  the  session  in  another 
neighboring  town,  the  total  attendance  was  less  than 
300.  Official  statistics  of  the  general  attendance  are 
not  at  hand,  and  if  they  were  they  could  be  of  but 
little  help  in  drawing  conclusions,  since  no  distinction 
is  made  in  them  between  farmers  and  other  specta¬ 
tors,  and  the  figures  showing  total  attendance  are 
misleading,  each  person  being  counted  in  them  as 
many  times  as  he  attends  different  sessions.  The 
only  conclusion  that  can  fairly  be  drawn  from  the 
attendance  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  farmers  do  not  consider  the*  institutes  of 
sufficient  value  to  them  to  warrant  their  time  and  at¬ 
tention.  Just  why  they  assume  this  attitude  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  question  to  answer;  there  seems  to  be  but  little 
disposition  to  dispute  the  value  of  the  teaching,  but 
a  tremendous  amount  of  inertia  when  it  comes  to  put¬ 
ting  it  into  practice.  Whether  this  is  due  to  an  un¬ 
derlying  conviction  that,  after  all,  the  new  methods 
are  not  superior  to  the  old,  or  whether  the  attitude  is 
less  one  of  skepticism  than  one  of  spiritlessness,  it  is 
difficult  to  say. 

The  effect  of  institute  teaching  upon  general  farm 
practice  in  the  State  is  not  easily  observed,  as  the 
source  of  the  inspiration  leading  to  the  adoption  of 
improved  methods  cannot  always  be  known.  Here, 
farm  institutes  must  compete  with  other  educational 
methods.  State  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  are  studying  farm  problems  and  publishing 
the  results  of  their  work  from  time  to  time  in  bulle¬ 
tins  and  circulars.  The  better  class  of  farm  jour¬ 
nals  carry  the  same  teaching  into  the  farmer’s  home 
each  week,  thus  providing  him  with  52  institutes  per 
year  instead  of  one,  while  boards  of  trade,  railroad 
companies,  and  even  private  mercantile  establishments 
now  vie  with  each  other  in  begging  the  farmers  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  dole  of  “education”  at  their  hands.  Indeed, 
the  frantic  efforts  now  being  made  in  many  quarters 
to  “educate”  the  farmer,  presumably  for  the  benefit 
of  his  educators,  closely  approach  the  ridiculous. 

The  new  county  farm  bureaus  now  bid  fair  to  be¬ 
come  dangerous  rivals  for  public  favor  and  State  ap¬ 
propriations  ;  the  idea  of  these  seeming  to  be  to  keep 
one  expert  upon  the  ground  all  the  time  instead  of 
sending  several  there  for  a  short  time  and  at  long 
intervals.  The  value  of  this  method  is  yet  to  be  dem¬ 
onstrated.  Whatever  the  proportion  of  credit  for 
agricultural  advancement  the  farmers’  institutes  are 
entitled  to,  and  whatever  their  future  may  be,  they 
must  be  accorded  a  share  in  the  educational  awaken¬ 
ing  which  has  come  to  rural  interests,  and  if  they 
are  to  be  superseded  by  more  effectual  methods  of 
reaching  the  goal  which  they  seek,  their  discharge 
from  service  must  be  an  honorable  one,  with  full  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  fact  that  they  have  played  well  their 
part  in  the  evolution  of  modern  agricultural  teaching. 

M.  B.  DEAN. 

No  use  talking — many  of  the  smaller  dairymen  are 
going  out  of  the  business.  Under  the  new  regula¬ 
tions  milk  supplying  does  not  pay  them.  Dairy  but¬ 
ter  might  pay  if  they  would  learn  the  business,  but 
most  of  them  do  not  seem  disposed  to  t£y.  They 
are  more  inclined  to  try  poultry.  With  the  growing 
shortage  of  beef  there  will  be  an  increased  demand 
for  eggs  and  poultry.  That  is  the  history  of  older 
countries.  At  the  same  time  there  will  be  an  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  good  milk. 
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THE  PAPAYA. 

One  of  the  tropical  fruits  that  is  sure  to  come 
into  use  in  the  hospitals  and  by  the  advice  of 
physicians  for  those  with  weak  stomachs  and  also 
by  all  who  like  fruit  wherever  it  can  be  had,  is 
the  papaya  or  “Melon  pawpaw,”  as  it  is  often 
called,  which  is  the  fruit  of  Carica  papaya.  It  is 
strictly  tropical  and  can  only  be  grown  where  there  is 
no  frost,  which  limits  it  to  extreme  southern  Florida 
within  the  United  States.  It  is  native  there  and  in 
the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  very  abundant  in  the 
wild  state  and  is  cultivated  to  a  slight  extent  and 
eaten  with  relish  as  a  common  article  of  diet.  The 
wild  varieties  are  quite  small,  rarely  exceeding  the 
size  of  small  oranges,  and  have  a  curious  and  rather 
“pumpkiny”  taste,  but  selection  and  cultivation  have 
made  a  wonderful  improvement  in  both  the  size  and 
flavor.  I  have  been  seeing  and  eating  this  fruit  for 
over  25  years,  as  it  has  been  grown  in  Southern 
Florida  and  have  liked  it  quite  well,  but  not  until 
this  year  did  I  really  appreciate  its  true  worth. 

The  habits  of  the  papaya  are  quite  peculiar  in 
several  respects.  The  male  and  female  flowers 
are  on  separate  tree-like  stalks  or  trunks  which  are 
four  to  six  inches  thick  and  about  eight  to  15  feet 
high  and  very  rarely  have  any  branches. 

The  fruit  is  attached  to  the  stalk  in 
such  a  way  as  to  look  like  cantaloupes 
on  a  pole,  as  the  picture  shows.  They 
vary  in  size  from  about  two  inches  in 
diameter  to  almost  a  foot  and  in  shape 
from  round  to  oblong  and  are  rarely 
pear-shaped.  The  surface  is  smooth 
and  green  in  color  until  ripe  when  it 
changes  to  a  clear  yellow.  The  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  of  the  fruit  is  that  of 
old  muskmelons,  although  the  sutures 
and  ribs  are  very  indistinct.  The  flesh 
is  thick,  yellow  and  soft  when  fully 
ripe.  It  is  eaten  with  or  without  salt 
or  sugar,  as  we  eat  cantaloupes.  It  may 
be  cooked,  either  ripe  or  unripe  and 
makes  a  delicious  sauce.  The  seeds  are 
numerous,  black,  nearly  round,  the  size 
of  large  shot  and  stick  to  the  flesh  in 
the  cavity  similar  to  those  of  the  canta¬ 
loupe.  The  flavor  is  somewhat  peculiar 
but  varies  from  the  wild  and  rather 
squashy  taste  of  the  wild  varieties  to 
that  which  is  sweet,  rich  and  very 
agreeable.  The  leaves  are  from  one  to 
three  feet  across  and  have  stems  two 
or  more  feet  long. 

Aside  from  the  value  of  the  papaya 
as  a  food  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
aids  in  digestion  that  is  known.  There 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  pepsin  in 
its  composition  and  in  a  most  agreeable 
form.  The  weakest  stomach  can  digest 
the  raw  or  cooked  fruit  and  it  is  de¬ 
cidedly  nourishing.  Physicians  who 
know  its  qualities  are  loud  in  its  praise 
and  recommend  it  to  their  dyspeptic 
patients  if  the  fruit  is  obtainable.  As 
yet  there  is  so  little  of  the  choice  kinds 
grown  for  sale  that  few  can  get  it  to 
eat  in  this  country,  even  where  it  will 
flourish.  The  fact  that  the  plants  are 
dioecious,  that  is  about  half  of  them 
bearing  male  flowers  and  the  other  or 
female  half  bearing  all  the  fruit,  it  is  necessary  to 
destroy  all  but  a  few  of  the  males  after  they  show 
their  sex  by  blooming,  and  depend  on  the  rest  for 
the  fruit.  And,  besides,  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
in  the  seedlings  to  revert  to  the  wild  and  almost 
worthless  type  and  such  must  be  destroyed  after  they 
have  been  brought  to  bearing  age,  which  is  over  six 
months  from  the  seed  or  nearly  half  their  life  time. 
But  within  the  last  few  months  it  has  been  learned 
that  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  graft  the  seedlings 
with  sprouts  from  the  choice  trees.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  perpetuate  those  bearing  only  the  best 
fruit  and  to  also  control  the  sex  in  a  cultural  way. 
Size,  shape  and  quality  may  be  had  at  the  command 
of  the  grower,  which  is  most  fortunate  and  really 
solves  the  main  problem  of  the  commercial  culture 
of  the  papaya.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  final  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  the  public,  but  of  course  only  in  a  limited 
way,  for  the  fact  that  it  can  only  be  grown  in  tropical 
regions  will  restrict  its  production.  The  long  ship¬ 
ment  to  northern  markets  and  the  rather  delicate 
and  perishable  character  of  the  fruit  must  work 
against  its  popularity,  but  as  a  specialty  for  fancy 
liuit  lovers  and  invalids  it  is  quite  sure  to  be  very 
acceptable.  It  is  the  latest  of  the  tropical  fruits  to 
hl  brought  under  profitable  culture,  and  the  credit 
is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  thoughtful  and  skillful 


he  did  not  get  to  plant  them  until  April  15.  He  did 
not  have  the  time  to  manure  the  ground.  The  po¬ 
tatoes  were  planted  without  the  freshly  plowed  earth 
being  harrowed.  There  was  no  time  for  spraying 
the  vines  and  the  crop  received  two  workings.  The 
gross  earnings  of  B.’s  one  acre  were:  Potatoes,  93 
bushels;  50  bushels  of  these  went  on  the  market  at 


90  cents  per  bushel. 

9.3  bushels,  at  90  cents  .per  bushel . .$83.70 

Expense  for  seed,  cutlivating,  etc .  15.60 

Net  profit  . $68.10 

After  the  potatoes  came  off  this  acre  it  was 
allow  to  grow  up  in  crab-grass,  but  it  was  not  cut. 
In  which  class  are  you — the  B.  or  C.?  w.  r. 

Kentucky. 


“  GOING  TO  A  FARM.” 

In  selecting  a  farm'first  determine  what  line  of  farm¬ 
ing  you  desire  to  follow.  If  dairy  appeals  to  you, 
choose  a  well-watered  farm  with  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  land  suitable  for  corn  in  a  rotation;  also  land 
that  will  grow  Alfalfa  without  petting.  If  one-half 
your  farm  is  adapted  naturally  to  corn  and  Alfalfa 
you  are  on  safe  ground  from  a  dairy  standpoint.  The 
remainder  of  farm  can  be  utilized  for  pasture,  or  im¬ 
proved  by  drainage.  For  fruit  growing 
a  farm  with  elevation  above  surround¬ 
ing  country  is  better  on  account  of  frost 
drainage.  A  limestone  soil  in  this 
county  is  preferred;  where  Alfalfa 
grows  naturally  is  pdbof  of  right  soil 
conditions.  In  fact  each  farm  has  its 
own  problems  to  be  worked  out.  The 
average  relative  cost  of  production  must 
determine  which  crop  to  grow.  As 
compared  to  the  costs  of  your  competit¬ 
ors,  if  you  find  your  cost  is  lower  than 
theirs,  it  is  safe  to  enlarge  on  the  crop. 
The  neighbors,  schools  and  churches 
all  need  to  be  considered  in  selecting  a 
farm,  and  finally  it  is  hard  to  advise,  for 
what  would  suit  one  would  not  another. 

GRANT  G.  HITCHINGS. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CHILDREN’S  POTATO  CROPS. 

On  page  344  is  an  article  entitled  “The 
World’s  Potato  Record,”  and  I  thought 
if  that  was  considered  a  record  perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  record  that  some  of  our  boys 
and  girls  made  last  year,  so  I  enclose 
a  report  that  was  published  in  a  local 
paper  at  the  time.  This  contest  was 
started  by  myself,  but  a  committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  member  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the 
Grange  and  the  Agricultural  College 
were  asked  to  and  did  help  with  the 
contest.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
boys  and  girls  entered,  and  in  spite  of 
bad  weather,  blight  and  other  discour¬ 
agements,  85  came  clear  through  and 
made  their  showing  at  the  fair  held  for 
that  purpose.  The  plot  of  ground  was 
one  square  rod  and  no  potatoes  were 
counted  that  were  dug  outside  of  the 
161-2  foot  limit.  The  judging  was  on  a 
basis  of  60  points  for  quantity,  25  for  quality  and  15 
for  essay.  The  best  yield  was  587  pounds,  second  535 
pounds,  and  then  there  were  several  in  the  four-hun¬ 
dred-pound  class.  This  year  the  contest  is  State  wide 
and  includes  besides  potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  corn,  and 
peas,  besides  stock  judging  and  school  garden  contests. 

Washington.  c.  e.  flint. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  first  prize  was  won  by  Arthur  K. 
Collins.  On  his  rod  of  ground  Arthur  raised  587 
pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  1,565  bushels  per  acre.  His 
prize  was  a  scholarship  at  the  Agricultural  College 
and  a  $15  account  in  a  bank.  Charles  Banner  won 
second  prize,  $50  worth  of  land  and  $10  in  cash.  He 
raised  535  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  1,440  bushels 
per  acre.  One  of  the  girls.  Jeannette  Gilmore,  raised 
342  pounds  or  920  bushels  per  acre. 


" Why  not  get  out  of  the  hired-man  class  and  into 
the  division  that  docs  the  hiring?” 

That  is  what  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College 
asks.  The  question  is  directed  at  hired  men.  There 
are  many  of  these  laid  off  in  Winter,  and  some  of 
them  flock  to  town  and  spend  enough  in  pool  rooms 
and  motion  shows  to  pay  for  a  10-weeks’  course 
at  the  agricultural  college.  The  cost  will  be  a 
little  over  $50.  Now  the  question  is,  could  even' 
hired  man  get  this  money  out  of  the  course,  or  ii 
education  only  for  the  naturally  quick  or  persistent? 


efforts  of  the  efficient  superintendent,  Mr.  Simmons, 
of  the  tropical  experiment  station  at  Miami,  Florida. 
In  the  face  of  discouragements  he  worked  out  the 
details  of  the  propagation  by  grafting  until  now 
it  is  very  easy  of  accomplishment.  A  very  choice 
variety  has  been  given  the  name  Simmons  and  is 
the  first  one  to  have  that  distinction. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

TWO  KENTUCKY  ACRES. 

To  get  the  greatest  amount  of  profit  out  of  an  acre 
and  yet  not  rob  the  soil  of  its  fertility  is  the  object 
of  every  thoughtful  tiller  of  land.  By  intensive  cul¬ 
tivation,  how  much  can  be  produced,  in  one  Summer 
upon  a  given  amount  of  land?  With  this  question 
to  solve,  my  friend  C.  prepared  one-half  acre  last 
Spring  for  potatoes.  It  was  light  clay  and  fairly 
fertile.  He  spread  five  wagon-loads  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure  upon  it  and  plowed  it  eight  inches  deep  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  He  planted  the  plot  in  Early  Ohio,  March  25. 
The  weather  was  warm  and  it  continued  so  and 
this,  with  the  warmth  of  the  manure  in  the  ground 
brought  them  up  very  quickly.  They  were  planted 
two  pieces  in  the  hill  and  18  inches  apart  in  rows. 
The  rows  were  2y2  feet  apart.  They  were  cultivated 


PAPAYAS  BEARING  FRUIT.  Fig.  156. 

four  times  with  one-horse  cultivator.  First  plowing 
was  done  when  the  tops  began  to  break  ground.  They 
were  marketed  the  last  of  June  and  measured  129 
bushels,  selling  for  an  average  of  $1.35  per  bushel. 
The  ground  was  harrowed  down  and  ridges  turned 
and  it  was  set  out  in  sweet  potatoes.  After  the  slips 
had  thoroughly  established  themselves,  he  planted 
every'  third  ridge  in  muskmelons.  In  September  the 
sweet  potato  vines  were  pruned  closely  and  the  re¬ 
maining  ridges  planted  in  cucumbers  (Early  Spine) 
and  two  other  kinds  that  he  calls  “Solid  Green”  and 
“Sure  Picklers.”  Here  are  the  gross  earnings  of* 
this  plot  of  ground  : 


Potatoes,  129  bushels .  $169.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  93  bushels .  55.80 

Muskmelons  .  20.30 

Cucumbers  .  69.80 

Total  . $314.90 


Expense  for  seed,  manuring,  plowing,  ’  harrowing, 
cultivating  and  marketing,  spraying,  about  $100.  The 
land  was  given  another  covering  of  manure  and  then 
sowed  down  to  rye. 

This  I  consider  a  most  promising  indication  of  what 
land  will  produce  when  we  mix  brain  and  muscle 
properly.  B.  just  across,  on  a  neighboring  farm, 
planted  about  an  acre  to  potatoes.  His  seed  was  what 
lie  called  White  Elephant,  and  had  been  planted  on 
the  same  farm  for  years.  Owing  to  the  Spring  rush. 
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[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
namo  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  (questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

i  -  _  .  .  -  -  — 

Work  of  Soil  Bacteria. 

C.  A.  C.,  Hollis,  N.  H. — Is  there  anything 
to  take  the  place  of  barn  manure  to  apply 
to  the  soil  to  start  useful  bacteria  to  work? 

Ans. — Without  question  manure  con¬ 
tains  a  value  beyond  its  plant  food  or 
the  organic  matter  which  produces 
humus.  When  we  plow  a  crop  under 
we  put  organic  matter  into  the  soil, 
and  in  time  it  will  decay  and  form 
humus,  yet  if  that  crop  were  fed  to  live 
stock  and  the  manure  used  it  would 
have  a  new  value.  The  manure  would 
contain  forms  of  bacteria  not  found  in 
the  sod,  clover,  rye,  vetch  or  other  crops 
plowed  directly  under.  If  even  a  small 
quantity  of  manure  can  be  spread  and 
plowed  in  with  the  cover  crop  the  result 
will  be  useful.  For  food-bearing  crops 
like  clover,  Alfalfa,  beans,  etc.,  the 
needed  bacteria  are  separated,  propa¬ 
gated  in  a  laboratory  and  sold  for  use 
on  the  seed  or  in  the  soil.  This  plan 
succeeds  in  many  cases.  Again,  soil 
from  a  field  in  which  clover  or  Alfalfa 
have  been  successfully  grown  may  be 
used  with  a  new  seeding  to  introduce 
these  bacteria.  In  like  manner  the  soil 
from  a  well  manured  field  can  be  used 
when  a  green  crop  is  plowed  under.  We 
think  there  is  to  be  a  great  future  de¬ 
velopment  in  this  use  of  bacteria — not 
only  to  supply  different  crops  with  what 
they  need,  but  to  literally  set  both  ma¬ 
nure  and  soil  at  work. 


Fertility  in  Blood  and  Hair. 

H.  L.  F.,  Rome,  A7.  Y. — I  am  getting 
the  blood  from  a  slaughter  house  for  draw¬ 
ing  it  away,  get  anywhere  from  six  to  15 
barrels  a  week.  I  only  have  to  draw  it 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Is  it  worth  file 
hauling?  If  so,  what  is  the  best  way  to 
apply  it  to  get  the  best  results?  I  also 
get  a  large  quantity  of  hogs’  hair.  Has  it 
any  value  as  a  fertilizer?  Would  you  plow 
it  under  or  burn  it? 

Ans. — This  blood  is  valuable  as  a 
source  of  nitrogen.  You  can  pour  it 
directly  upon  the  manure  pile,  or  better, 
upon  a  compost  heap  of  muck,  sods  and 
manure.  Work  it  thoroughly  into  the 
heap  and  spread  all  together  upon  the 
land.  To  keep  it  separate  dry  the  blood 
by  mixing  it  thoroughly  with  land 
plaster.  Sifted  coal  ashes  will  also  help 
with  this.  The  object  is  to  mix  enough 
with  the  blood  to  absorb  the  moisture 
and  make  the  mass  dry.  Never  use  lime 
or  wood  ashes  for  this  purpose,  as  the 
lime  will  act  to  set  free  the  ammonia. 
The  hair  also  contains  much  nitrogen, 
but  it  is  unavailable  to  plants  and  there 
is  no  simple  way  of  decomposing  it. 
You  might  mix  it  with  horse  manure 
or  put  it  in  barrels  with  wood  ashes 
or  quick-lime  and  keep  the  mass  wet. 
If  we  had  such  hair  we  would  spread 
it  out  around  apple  trees,  scatter  lime 
over  it  and  then  a  little  soil  on  top.  Do 
not  burn  it,  since  this  will  drive  away 
the  nitrogen — all  the  fertilizer  value  the 
hair  has. 


Squirrels  and  Birds’  Nests. 

J.  H.  R.,  Portland,  Ale.- — I  write  to  ask 
your  opinion  regarding  the  gray  squirrel 
and  the  red  squirrel.  It  is  said  that  each 
destroys  birds’  nests.  There  have  been  a 
few  red  squirrels  at  my  place  this  Winter 
for  the  first  time,  and  a  few  gray  squirrels 
have  been  there  for  years.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  see  them  running  up  and  down  the 
trees.  Would  you  recommend  that  I  should 
destroy  one  or  both  kinds? 

Ans. — There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  the  gray  squirrel  is  an  occasional 
offender  in  this  respect,  but  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn  by  somewhat 
extensive  correspondence  and  inquiry 
damage  done  by  the  gray  squirrel  in 
the  destruction  of  eggs  and  young  of 
birds  amounts  to  comparatively  little, 
and  I  should  not  for  a  moment  advise 
its  elimination  from  city  parks  on  this 
account.  The  case  is  otherwise  with  its 
smaller  relative,  the  red  squirrel,  which 
is  a  far  more  frequent  offender  in  this 
respect.  In  some  localities  where,  per¬ 
haps,  food  to  its  liking  is  very  abundant 
the  red  squirrel  is  comparatively  inno¬ 
cent,  but  in  other  regions  the  species 
inflicts  much  damage,  not  only  actually 
hunting  for  birds’  nests  for  the  sake  of 
the  eggs,  but  destroying  many  young 
nestlings.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to 
think  that  in  no  locality  are  all  of  the 
resident  red  squirrels  concerned  in  this 
destruction  but  the  habit  is  limited  to 
a  few  offenders.  If  these  are  destroyed 
the  harm  done  by  survivors  will  be 
inconsiderable.  w.  h.  henshaw. 

Chief,  Biological  Survey. 


Starting  Permanent  Grass. 

H.  M.  R„  Guilford,  Conn, — I  have  three 
acres  of  dry  light  sandy  soil  which  I  wish 
to  get  into  grass  as  soon  as  possible.  Would 
it  be  practicable  to  sow  it  this  Spring  with 
Timothy  and  clover,  together  with  oats? 
Which  shall  I  cut  for  fodder?  I  have  not 
had  good  success  with  Spring  grass  seed¬ 
ing,  but  I  thought  maybe  the  oats  might 
act  as  a  nurse  crop,  besides  furnishing  a 
crop  for  this  year.  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  enough  better  to  pay  to  wait  until 
August  before  sowing  the  grass?  In  that 
case,  when  would  I  sow  the  clover? 

Ans. — We  would  not  advise  you  to 
seed  the  grass  this  Spring.  Wait  until 
late  Summer  and  get  the  soil  in  better 
condition.  We  should  sow  as  early  as 
the  sod  can  be  properly  worked  a 
combination  of  oats  and  Canada  field 
peas,  as  we  have  so  often  described. 
Use  fertilizer  with  this  crop.  You  will 
have  better  grass  if  you  plow  this 
entire  crop  under  in  July.  If  you  must 
have  the  fodder  cut  when  the  little  peas 
are  forming  in  the  pods  and  cure  about 
as  you  would  clover.  Then  plow  or 
disk  up  the  sod  and  work  it  all  through 
August — keeping  it  fine  and  free  from 
weed  growth.  In  early  September  seed 
to  grass  and  clover  together.  Use  a 
fair  amount  of  fertilizer  for  your  corn. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  Dee  it  Ncisaxce. — I  believe  that  any 
court  will  decide  that  a  farmer  has  a 

right  to  protect  his  crops  from  wild  ani¬ 
mals,  and  that  if  Mr.  Hope  shoots  the 

deer  when  damaging  his  crops  he  could 
be  cleared  of  any  costs.  Down  here  it  is 
the  rabbits  that  are  protected  part  of  the 
year  and  then  come  into  my  garden  and 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  shoot  them  when 

they  eat  my  cantaloupes. 

One-year-old  Trees. — For  many  years  I 
have  planted  no  fruit  trees  of  any  kind 
older  than  one  year.  Down  here  a  one- 

year  tree  grown  from  a  bud  is  a  good- 
sized  switch,  and  much  larger  than  the 
one-year  trees  grown  from  root-grafts  by 
the  Northern  nurserymen.  But  the  great 
advantage  of  the  one-year  tree  is  that  it 
has  live  buds  through  its  whole  length,  and 
the  planter  is  able  t<*  start  a  head  where 
it  should  start,  low  down,  while  the  older 
trees  in  the  nurseries  have  all  started 
heads  too  high  above  ground,  for  the 
nurserymen  know  that  the  average  small 
planter  wants  a  tall  tree.  A  nurseryman 
near  here  told  me  that  a  few  years  ago  a 
man  planting  apples  in  the  western  part 
of  this  State  applied  to  him  for  some 
thousands  of  a  certain  variety  of  apple. 
He  replied  that  he  could  only  furnish  them 
in  one-year-old  plants,  which  the  planter 
finally  took,  though  he  had  wanted  two- 
year  trees.  The  nurseryman  said  that  this 
large  planter  had  since  been  increasing  his 
orchards  and  now  would  not  buy  a  tree 
over  a  year  old,  since  he  had  found  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  start  the  head 
just  where  he  wants  it,  and  getting  trees 
for  less  money  and  less  freight.  At  a 
farmers’  institute  which  I  attended,  a  nur¬ 
seryman  brought  a  three-year  apple  tree 
to  show  the  character  of  his  stock.  It  had 
a  stem  about  four  feet  high  and  a  well- 
developed  head.  I  told  him  that  I  would 
not  plant  a  tree  like  that  if  it  was  given 
to  me,  as  the  head  was  entirely  too  high 
from  the  ground,  and  in  these  spraying 
days  we  need  low  trees.  And  we  can 
not  get  the  proper  low  head  if  we  plant 
anything  older  than  one  year. 

Pear  Blight. — It  is  perfectly  practicable 
to  save  a  great  deal  more  of  the  wood  of 
pear  trees  if  the  growers  would  watch  the 
limbs  carefully  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  The  bacteria  get  in  usually  from 
the  bloom  and  work  downward  and  by 
watching  closely  one  cas  detect  the  slight 
shrivelling  of  the  bark  before  the  leaves 
turn  brown,  and  then  by  cutting  out 
ahead  of  it  the  limb  may  be  saved  that 
would  otherwise  be  completely  blighted. 

Starting  Sweet  Potatoes. — I  aban¬ 
doned  all  under-heated  beds  years  ago.  1 
use  an  ordinary  cold  frame  and  hotbed 
sashes.  I  place  a  layer  of  clean  sand  two 
inches  thick  in  the  frame  and  bed  the 
potatoes  on  this  and  then  cover  them  two 
inches  with  clean  sand.  I  then  water  well 
with  tepid  water  and  put  on  the  sashes 
and  keep  them  close  till  signs  of  sprouting 
show.  After  this  some  air  nr.-  t  be  given 
in  sunny  days.  I  get  good  churt  healthy 
plants  with  an  abundance  of  roots  in  this 
way.  I  never  bed  a  potato  that  shows 
brown  blotches  on  the  skin,  as  that  is  the 
start  of  the  rot.  Many. growers  bed  in  the 
same  place  year  after  year  and  use  the 
old  soil,  and  always  have  trouble  from  the 
rot.  Bedding  the  last  of  March  we  have 
plenty  of  sunshine  to  raise  the  heat  in  the 
bed,  and  the  sprouting  is  usually  uniform 
and  all  right.  If  single  glazed  sashes  are 
used  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  mats  if  a 
cold  night  comes,  but  I  use  double  glazed 
sashes  with  a  dead  air  space  between  tiie 
two  layers  of  glass  and  no  cover  is  needed. 
At  the  home  of  a  Delaware  grower  he 
showed  me  his  potato  bed.  He  had  a  pit 
in  which  was  a  hot-water  boiler  and  he 
had  pipes  circulating  in  the  soil  of  the 
bed  and  no  cover  over  it.  I  told  him 
that  it  looked  like  an  effort  to  heat  all 
out  doors,  and  that  I  would  put  a  green¬ 
house  over  it.  Some  make  fire-heated  beds 
and  run  the  flue  right  through  the  soil, 
and  the  result  is  a  hot  dry  streak  through 
the  middle  of  the  bed  and  cold  on  each 
side,  and  a  poor  sprouting  from  two  much 
heat  and  too  little. 

Making  a  Battery.— What  is  said  on 
page  431  about  Bordeaux  mixture  in  gal¬ 
vanized  buckets  reminds  me  of  a  funny 
incident  in  my  own  experience.  I  told 
my  negro  helper  to  put  in  some  copper 
sulphate  to  dissolve  over  night  that  I 
intended  to  use  in  making  Bordeaux  the 
next  day.  He  did  so,  but  put  it  in  a 
galvanized  tub,  and  when  I  arrived  the 
next  morning  his  battery  was  defunct,  for 
the  bottom  was  out  of  the  tub  and  part  of 
the  sides  as  far  as  the  liquid  extended. 
The  negro  said  “Dat  stuff  must  be  awful 
strong,  boss.”  And  it  was. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


If  you  read  this  advertisement  you  will  take  advantage  of  my 

April  Clearance  Sale  Sheet 

of  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

This  is  April  ;  there  are  only  4  to  6  weeks  more  of  the  nursery  shipping 
season  left.  In  most  of  our  varieties  and  sizes  of  trees  vre  have  just  about  a 
normal  stock  for  our  trade,  but  we  are  over  on  several  others.  It’s  these 
“Others  ’’  that’s  worrying  me;  we  have  got  to  stimulate  sales  on  just  a  few 
thousand  of  these  trees,  or  transplant  them  out  and  keep  them  for  another  year. 
Now,  I  am  going  to  sell  them,  and  they  go  on  my  April  Clearance  Sheet. 

The  Price  is  Cheap  but  the  Trees  are  Not 

They  are  in  perfect  condition,  can  be  shipped  on  a  day  or  two  notice,  and  a 
few  hundred  lucky  people  who 

Write  For  My  April  Clearance  Sheet 

are  going  to  get  some  bargains  in  these  particular  sizes  and  varieties. 

By  the  Way,  Have  You  Seen  My  1913  Catalogue? 

Some  mighty  interesting  things  offered  this  year,  especially  a  beautiful  lot  of 

Dwarf  Apple  and  Buerre  Bose  Pear  Trees 

Write  for  April  Clearance  \\T  I 

Sheet  and  Catalogue  to  W.  L.  lVlCl\A  I 

Proprietor  of  The  Van  Dusen  Nurseries,  Box  J,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Fruit  Trees 

I 


Roots  Fresh  from  the  Soil 

Guaranteed  true  to  name,  and  to  reach 
you  in  perfect  condition.  Not  a  dissatis¬ 
fied  customer  last  year.  One-half  tree 
agents’  prices.  Freight  paid  on  orders  of 
$7.00  and  over.  WRITE  for  catalogue. 
Wm.  P.  Rupert  a  Son.  Box  20 .  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


I 


TREES  -J  PUNTS 

Largo  assortment  of  APPLE  and  PEACH. 
500,000  BLACKBERRIES— Eldorado,  Merse- 
reau,  Snyder,  etc.,  grown  from  root  cuttings — 
the  best  way  to  grow  blackberries,  free  from 
disease. 

W.  B.  COLE,  Avenue  Nurseries,  Painesville,  0. 


FRUIT  TREES  and  PLANTS 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Apples . $12.00  per  lOO 

Plums .  8.00  “  100 

Pears .  11.00  “  100 

Cherries .  9.00  ”  100 

Peaches .  5.00  *‘  100 

Strictly  First  Class  Government  Inspected 
Stock.  Buds  selected  from  bearing  trees. 
Write  today  for  oar  Pree  Catalog  which 
contains  fifty  pages  of  valuable  information. 
We  sell  direct  from  our  Nurseries  to  you. 

ONTARIO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers,  Box 21,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


CATALPA 


Trees 


I  am  the  only  grower  who  sells 
I  direct  to  farmers  under  a  guarantee  to 
refund  ten  times  the  cost  price,  if  trees 
|  prove  not  to  be  true  speciosa. 

Write  for  FREE  booklet  telling  about 
my  160  acre  grove  I  am  growing  for  Tele¬ 
phone  poles.  Satisfied  customers  every¬ 
where.  Write  today.  Planting  time  is  here 

H.  C.  ROGERS  BOX  1 1  MECHAN1CSBURB,  0.' 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 

Send  for  our  list  that  we  can  ship  by 

Parcel  Post 

which  delivers  to  your  door. 

PEaCH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Hill’s  Evergreens  Grow 


All  hardy  stock — twice  trans-^ 
planted — root  pruned.  Pro¬ 
tect  buildings,  stock,  crops. 
Hill’s  Evergreen  Book,  illustra-J 
ted  in  colors,  Free.  Write  todays 
1).  IIIII  Nursery  Co.  ,Ioc. ,  212  Cedar  St., ,A 
Dundee,  111.  Evergreen  Specialists, 


Ask  for  Catalog 

REE 

C ESTABLISHED  1869) 


GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO. 


26  MAPLE  STREET,  DANSVILLE, 


n.  v.  y 


BGRAPEVINES 


C9  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  Rooted 

Stock.  Gonuino,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Pesc. 
price-list  free.  LEWIS  K0ESC1I  A.  SON,  Box  it,  Fredoniu,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  HOME 


—can  lie  made  beautiful  by  planting  my  California 
privet,  evergreens  and  magnificent  decorative 
shrubs  on  grounds.  Costs  little,  creates  pride 
and  pleasure.  Write  for  FKEK  copy  of  my  book, 
describing  my  shrubs,  trees,  berrios,  small  fruits, 
plants,  otc.  livery  grower  needs  it.  Free  on  roquost. 
Arthur  J.  Collins,  Box  It.,  Jloorestown,  N.  J. 


This  boohletwili  save  money  for  you.  It  tells  allJ 
about  our  LAKESHORE  GROWN  Nursery  Stock  c 

Hardy— Early  Bearing  Guaranteed.  L/XKESHORE  NURSERIES,  Box  IIO,  Girard,  Pa, 


1847 


FRUIT  TREES 


1913 


Our  Free  catalog  shows  why  successful  Fruit  Growers  plant  our  troos. 

SUGGESTIONS  — On  choice  of  varieties  for  various  localities,  after  eare,  etc., 


booklet  form,  sent  free  on  request 


It’s  all  in  the  care 
Watch  Wiley's  trees  l/ear 


get  our  catalog  now  H.  S.  Wiley  &  Son,  27  Beach  St.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


In 


HERE  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

To  ltuy  the  Famous  Kelly  Quality  Peach  and 
Apple  Trees  at  low  Prices, 
n  order  to  introduce  Kelly  Quality  to  growers  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  we  make 
very  special  prices  on  all  orders  for  Poach  and  Apple  Trees  received  immediately. 
This  will  give  every  fruit  grower  in  the  land  a  chance  to  find  out  for  bimseir  tnat 
KKLLY  QUALITY  is  real  QUALITY  ;  that  KKLLY  VAKIKT1KS  are  MONEY  MAK1SH3 
Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  take  advantage  of  this  offer. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
55  MAIN  STREET,  -  -  -  IJANSVILLE.  NEW  YOKK 

You’ll  Never  Regret  Planting  Kelly  Trees 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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MELON  PLANTS  IN  PAPER  POTS. 

I  have  heard  persons  say  that  they 
would  get  along  with  cold  frames  and 
hotbeds  until  they  could  afford  a  first- 
class  modern  greenhouse.  There  are  so 
many  advantages  in  even  the  simplest 
sash-covered  greenhouse  over  depending 
on  hotbeds  and  cold  frames  that  it  al¬ 
ways  appears  to  me  such  persons  are 
far  from  living  up  to  their  privileges  in 
not  having  at  least  some  such  simple 
sash-covered  greenhouse  as  I  described 
recently,  in  connection  with  the  frames. 
When  one  has  to  depend  on  frames  and 
hotbeds  the  work  all  depends  on  the 
weather,  and  generally  cannot  be  done 
to  the  best  advantage  or  at  the  right 
time,  and  when  some  nice  days  come 
and  there  are  a  hundred  other  things  to 
do,  then  the  work  in  the  frames  must 
also  be  done  all  at  once.  With  such  a 
greenhouse  as  I  described  there  is  no 
end  of  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  do 
the  work  in  perfect  comfort  on  cold, 
blustery  days,  getting  every  available 


almost  to  the  wilting  stage,  thus  harden¬ 
ing  them  so  the  bugs  won’t  hurt  them 
after  they  are  set  out.  I  then  thor¬ 
oughly  soak  them  before  setting  out. 
When  I  say  thoroughly  I  literally  mean 
it,  not  what  some  would  call  thoroughly. 
For  these  melon  plants  in  paper  pots,  as 
well  as  pepper,  tomato  and  other  plants 
grown  that  way,  I  use  large  flats  made 
out  of  any  kind  of  old  boxes  that  will 
hold  the  pots  so  they  can  be  carried  out 
by  two  persons  without  removing  the 
pots  from  the  flats.  We  run  them  along 
on  a  wheelbarrow  and  a  boy  drops  the 
plants.  These  are  quickly  and  easily 
planted  and  it  doesn’t  require  a  great 
deal  of  space  in  the  greenhouse  to  grow 
a  large  quantity  of  plants. 

Ohio.  C.  WECKESSER. 


Start  in  Fruit  and  Bees. 

IF.  II.  II. ,  Colfax,  Iowa. — Although  I  am 
not  a  farmer,  I  cultivate  a  garden  patch 
in  the  city  of  four  lots.  Could  you  suggest 
where  in  the  East  would  be  a  good  opening 
for  a  beginner  to  start  in  the  bee,  poultry 
and  fruit  business?  Having  been  raised  od 
a  farm  I  have  knowledge  of  fruit  and  its 
cultivation  and  care,  also  poultry,  but  never 
had  any  experience  with  bees,  but  I  expect 
to  make  a  purchase  of  a  swarm  this  Spring 
and  try  my  hand  at  the  business,  having 


MUSKMELONS  STARTED  IN  PLANT  BOXES.  Fig.  156. 


foot  of  space  utilized  by  transplanting  in 
boxes ;  and  when  they  have  made  enough 
growth  and  suitable  weather  comes,  re¬ 
moving  the  boxes  into  cold  frames  and 
again  filling  up  the  space.  In  no  other 
way  can  one  get  the  fullest  possible 
amount  of  use  from  the  glass.  Then, 
again,  there  have  been  times  when  the 
frames  failed,  for  one  thing  or  another, 
on  account  of  bad  weather,  and  we 
would  have  lost  a  crop  had  it  not  been 
for  falling  back  on  the  use  of  the  green¬ 
house.  Several  years  ago  I  planted  a 
cold  frame  with  melons,  in  square  boxes, 
with  the  usual  care  and  lookout  for  the 
weather,  and  after  they  came  up  it  got 
so  cold  and  wet  that  they  began  to  drop 
off,  and  though  I  followed  by  replanting 
with  sprouted  seeds,  even  these  failed, 
and  I  lost  every  plant  in  the  frame.  By 
this  time  it  was  so  late  that  although  I 
took  some  of  the  boxes  into  the  green¬ 
house  and  started  some  plants  there,  and 
still  had  melons,  the  crop  was  practically 
lost.  It  was  not  so  bad,  perhaps,  after 
all,  for  by  it  I  learned  the  better  way  to 
grow  melon  plants. 

i  now  use  the  paper  pots  and  dirt 
bands,  and  grow  the  plants  in  the  green¬ 
house  with  certainty  and  in  surprisingly 
short  time.  With  nothing  in  the  house 
at  tins  season  except  the  latest  planting 
of  tomatoes  to  hurry  along,  the  pepper 
and  egg  plants,  and  melons,  all  of  which 
thrive  in  high  temperatures,  I  often  let 
the  temperature  go  up  to  about  100,  and 
as  I  sprout  the  seeds  before  planting, 
they  are  usually  up  in  two  or  three  days 
instead  of  anxiously  waiting  a  week  or 
10  days,  as  often  happens  in  frames,  if 
no  worse,  and  with  plenty  of  water  how 
they  grow ! 

Ihe  picture,  Fig.  156,  shows  a  lot  of 
these  growing  in  three-inch  paper  pots. 
1  let  them  grow  until  the  rough  leaves 
are  well  formed,  then  let  them  get  dry 


the  room  in  our  back  yard.  I  could  per¬ 
haps  get  $700  to  $800  together  and  would 
have  that  much  to  invest  in  a  small  place. 

1  see  there  are  a  number  of  very  cheap 
places  in  and  around  Owego,  N.  Y.  Would 
that  country  be  all  right?  I  note  you  can 
get  10  and  20-acre  improved  places  for 
$600  to  $1,000.  What  is  wrong  that  they 
are  so  cheap?  What  do  you  think  of  the 
new  national  administration?  What  are 
your  honest  opinions? 

Ans. — The  writer  has  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  southern  New  York 
and  knows  of  no  better  place  for  the 
man  of  small  means,  though  if  you  hope 

to  start  in  the  poultry,  fruit  and  bee 

business  on  a  capital  of  $800  you  will 

do  well  to  make  sure  that  you  are 

possessed  of  a  tremendous  amount  of 
grit  and  endurance  and  can  thrive  on 
hardship.  Land  within  10  miles  of  the 
village  you  mention  can  be  bought  all 
the  way  from  $10  to  $200  per  acre,  and 
is  worth  what  it  costs;  but  do  not  make 
the  mistake  of  thinking  that  you  can 
buy  the  $200  land  for  $10.  Ten  to  20 
acres  of  good  land,  well  located,  and 
with  good  buildings  in  this  vicinity  will 
cost  from  $2,000  to  $5,000,  the  price 
varying  with  the  desirability  of  the  loca¬ 
tion  and  the  quality  of  the  land  and 
buildings.  Places  of  that  size  that  can 
be  bought  for  from  $600  to  $1,000  will 
be  found  to  be  very  undesirably  located, 
or  to  consist  of  poor  land  with  dilapi¬ 
dated  buildings,  though  if  one  is  willing 
to  live  on  the  hills  several  miles  back 
from  the  villages  he  can  purchase  a  very 
comfortable  home  with  a  few  acres  of 
medium  grade  land  for  from  $1,000  to 
$1,500. 

My  opinion  of  the  new  national  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  that  every  true  American 
citizen,  regardless  of  his  political  affilia¬ 
tions,  will  give  it  his  respect  and  sup¬ 
port  untl  it  has  proven  itself  unworthy 
of  them,  and  that  the  true  measure  of 
every  man’s  patriotism  will  be  the  sin¬ 
cerity  with  which  he  sustains  those  right¬ 
fully  in  authority  until  compelled  to  do 
otherwise.  m.  b.  d. 


Oat  and  Pea  Hay.— Having  had  20  years 
or  more  experience  with  oats  or  oats  and 
peas  for  hay,  would  say  to  II.  A.,  Parra  11- 
ton,  Ky.,  if  they  are  well  packed  when 
put  in,  when  they  begin  to  heat  get  on 
them  and  tramp  them  thoroughly  and 
do  it  every  day  until  they  stop.  He  will 
have  no  spoiled  hay.  o.  w.  r. 

Nunuet,  N.  Y. 


This  Makes  Watches  Vary 

Unless  Regulated  to  Offset  Such  Jars 


Bumps,  Jars,  Jolts  and  Shaking 
will  ruin  the  time-keeping  qualities 
of  any  watch  that  isn’t  built  and 
regulated  to  offset  these  condi¬ 
tions. 

South  Bend  Watches  take  six 
months  to  make  and  sometimes 
six  months  to  test  before  they  leave 
the  factory.  Then  they  are  regu¬ 
lated  to  your  personal¬ 
ity  by  the  expert  retail 
jeweler  who  sells  them. 

The  South  Bend  is 
the  only  watch  made  in 
America  that  is  sold 
only  through  retail 
jewelers.  You  ought  to 
buy  your  watch  only 
through  a  retail  jeweler, 
for  then,  and  then  only, 
can  you  get  that  regu¬ 
lation.  Mail-order 
houses  sell  you  a  watch 
only.  The  expert  retail  jeweler  sells 
you  a  good  watch  plus  good  regula¬ 
tion  service.  And  this  is  the  only  safe 
and  satisfactory  way  to  buy  a  watch . 

The  South  Bend  Watch  Co., 


The  South  Bend  Watch  is  hand 
and  machine  built  by  watch  crafts¬ 
men  —  the  most  expert  corps  of 
watchmakers  in  America. 

In  the  largest  cities  and  in  the 
smallest  villages  you  will  find  at 
least  one  of  the  15,083  jewelers  who 
put  their  good  reputations  with 
ours  behind  the  South  Bend  Watch. 

Go  see  the  nearest 
South  Bend  Watch 
dealer.  Ask  him  to 
show  you  the  watch 
that  has  411  inspec¬ 
tions,  that  is  heated  to 
boiling  temperature, 
that  is  frozen  solid  in 
ice  and  then  keeps  ab¬ 
solute  on-the-dot  time. 

Write  for  our  tree 
book,  “How  Good 
Watches  Are  Made.’’ 
Brimful  of  interesting 
information  about  watches.  Inter¬ 
esting  —  surprising  —  entertaining. 
Send  for  it  today — now.  You  will 
get  it  by  return  mail,  postpaid. 

4  Rowley  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


^oiifh  Rend  ° 

m  Watch 


THE  MODERN  GARDEN  -v 

with  its  long,  narrow  rows  that  require  thor¬ 
ough  and  constant  working, MUST nave  tools 
that  are  easy  to  adjust  and  operate:  that  sow,  and 
cultivate  perfectly.  Many  farmers  who  have  steam 
heat  and  a  telephone  are  still  using  old-fashioned 
tools.  Do  YOU  use  a  hand  hoe? 


IROHACE 


Seed  Drills  and 
Wheel  Hoes 


save  halftime,  make  bigger  and  better  crops. 
The  view  shows  one  of  38  combinations  irom  $2.50  to 
$Z2.oo — our  No.  6  Combined  will  sow  in  continuous 
rows  or  in  hills,  cultivate,  weed,  hoe,  ridge,  open 
furrows,  etc.  Parts  changed  quickly.  Can  pur¬ 
chase  in  simplest  form  and  add  to  as  needed. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  these  tools  and  write 
us  for  new  booklet,  “Gardening  With  Mod¬ 
ern  Tools.”  We  make  full  line  ofpotato 
machines, sprayers  for  all  purposes, etc. 
Bateman  MTg  Co. 

Box  *021, 

Grenloch,NJ- ^^rSAVK8 

-w  .  ■  HARD 
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fBUY5~THIS 

BOHON 

BUGGY 


On  30  Days’  Trial 

and  2  Yr.  Guarantee 

And  if  it  doesn't  give  satis¬ 
faction  I  will  refund  your 
money  and  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  besides.  Lot  me  send  you 

FPPP  My  Big  Book  of 
r  IM-iIj  Buggy  Bargains 

Show,  all  the  latest  styles, 
quote*  the  factory 
price  ‘  Mirect  to  you, ' ' 
explains  my  guar¬ 
antee,  etc.  Just  send 
me  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal 
card— TODAY. 

D.T.  BOHON 
217  Main  St. 

Harrodsburg,  Ky. 


Forkner  Light  Draft 

Hangs  low  and  has 
great  extension— you  IWHUff 
work  right  up  to  trees  without  dis¬ 
turbing  boughs  or  fruit.  With  it  you 
can  cultivate  20  to  30  acres  a  day 
with  one  team.  Low-priced,  but  built 
for  long,  hard  service. 

THIS  BOOK  FREE. 

Modern  Orchard  Tillage,  written 
iractieal  orchardist.  chock- 


Light  Draft  Harrow 
Company 
612  E.  Nevada  St., 

Marshalltown,  Iowa 


BUY  GOOD  PAINT  DIRECT 

AND  SAVE  50c  A  GALLON 

30  years’  experience,  a  modern  factory, 
pure  materials  and  selling  direct  is 
why  it  will  pay  you  to  buy 

Brown  Seal  Prepared  Paints 

Shipped  on  approval.  Write  for  color 
card  and  prices. 

THE  YUMA  PAINT  CO. 

460  E.  First  St.  DAYTON,  OHIO 


Elkhart  Vehicles  and  Harness 

have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  high  quality 
and  our  prices  have  made  them  famous. 

FORTY  YEARS’ 

experience  selling  to  the  consumer  means  succes  ,. 

We  ship  for  examination,  guaranteeing  safe 
delivery,  satisfaction  and  to  save  you  money. 

Catalogshowsallstylesof  pleasure  vehi¬ 
cles  and  harness,  pony  vehicles  and  har¬ 
ness,  spring  wagons,  delivery  wagons 
and  harness. 

May  we  send  you  large  catalog? 

We  alto  make  the  “Pratt”  Automobiles. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Company 
Elkhart,  Indiana 
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“THE  DRONE  TREE.” 

Improvement  Through  Bud  Selection. 

Part  III. 

It  is  understood  that  these  notes  re¬ 
fer  entirely  to  the  behavior  of  Citrus 
trees.  We  are  not  now  discussing  ap¬ 
ples  or  pears.  These  studies  refer  to 
oranges,  lemons  and  grape  fruit  growers 
in  California.  It  is  beyond  question 
that  Mr.  Shamel  has  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  drone  trees  in 
these  groves.  That  is  sure.  It  now 
remains  to  be  demonstrated  whether 
these  drones  really  represent  what  we 
would  call  runts  or  scrubs  in  animals 
and  whether  they  can  be  “bred  up”  by 
the  introduction  of  “new  blood”  or  bud¬ 
ding  from  trees  which  have  been  found 
to  be  of  true  and  uniform  type.  Let 
Mr.  Shamel  tell  his  own  story  about 
bud  variation : 

“The  most  astonishing  and  striking 
fact  disclosed  in  our  studies,  and  of 
tremendous  importance  in  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  Citrus  trees,  is  the  frequency 
and  character  of  bud  variations  in  Cit¬ 
rus  fruits.  These  are  variations  in  type 
of  trees  and  fruit,  such  as  would  come 
under  the  head  of  bud  sprouts  or  so- 
called  bud  mutations.  The  Eureka 
Ranch  Washington  Navel  orange  grove, 
where  most  of  our  navel  orange  work 
has  been  done,  of  about  150  acres,  is 
generally  considered  to  be  the  most 
uniform  grove  of  its  kind  in  the  State. 
The  fruit  is  extremely  uniform,  and 
there  is  a  complete  absence  of  variable 
types.  This  is  one  reason  why  this 
grove  was  selected  for  this  work.  Our 
study  of  the  trees  in  this  grove  has  re¬ 
vealed  the  presence  of  seven  frequently 
occurring  types  of  the  Washington 
Navel  orange.  Five  of  these  types  are 
unproductive,  bearing  low  grade,  un¬ 
desirable  and  unproductive  fruit.  Out 
of  about  13,500  trees  we  have  located 
about  one  thousand  trees  of  these  un¬ 
desirable  types,  which  were  rebudded, 
using  buds  from  select  trees  of  the 
standard  type.  These  rebudded  trees  do 
not  represent  all  of  the  undesirable  type 
trees  present  in  this  grove.  Only  the 
most  striking  and  certain  cases  of  un¬ 
desirable  type  trees  were  rebudded. 
The  striking  feature  of  this  condition 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  trees  in  this 
grove  were  propagated  from  buds,  but 
shortly  removed  from  the  two  parent 
navel  trees.  Bud  sprouts  as  represented 
in  the  off  type  of  trees,  were  found  in 
thousands  of  instances,  showing  -  as 
single  branches  in  otherwise  standard 
type  trees,  and  in  our  breeding  plots 
where  all  individual  fruits  are  closely 
studied  as  single  fruits  in  standard  type 
trees. 

“In  this  work  we  use  the  type  of 
fruit  borne  by  trees  as  an  indicator  of 
the  probable  behavior  of  buds  cut  from 
the  trees.  Is  this  not  a  reasonable  as¬ 
sumption?  We  found  many  trees  in 
this  grove  bearing  naturally  all  seven 
of  the  general  types  of  the  navel  orange. 
Not  more  than  10  per  cent.,  probably 
less,  of  the  trees  of  the  standard  Wash¬ 
ington  Navel  type  in  this  grove  are  free 
from  off  type  fruits.  This  frequent 
and  striking  condition  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained  on  any  other  grounds  than  that 
of  bud  variation.  These  variable  types 
of  navel  orange,  when  occurring  singly 
in  the  trees,  are  not  easily  or  usually 
seen  on  the  tree.  It  is  only  when  the 
fruit  from  these  trees  is  handled  and 
inspected  closely  during  the  grading, 
counting  or  other  performance  record 
processes  that  their  presence  is  dis¬ 
closed.  In  the  usual  practice  of  bud 
cutting  from  such  trees  even  with  the 
fruit  on  the  trees,  these  bud  sprouts 
have  been  overlooked.  When  we  find 
as  we  do,  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
instances  of  single  off-type  fruits,  or  of 
branches  of  off-type  fruits,  in  trees 
from  which  buds  have  been  cut,  and 
find  entire  trees  bearing  wholly  these 
same  off  types  in  the  orchards  propa¬ 
gated  from  such  buds,  do  we  not  have 
a  reasonable  explanation  for  the  propa¬ 
gation  and  the  presence  of  these  off- 
type  trees  in  our  orchards  ?  There  is 
not  a  Citrus  grower  or  propagator  in 
the  State  who  has  visited  our  work  and 
had  these  conditions  pointed  out  to  them 
but  has  agreed  that  such  is  the  case. 

“In  studying  the  trees  in  a  large 
orchard  of  Eureka  lemons  we  found  a 
similar  condition  of  affairs.  Several 
types  of  Eureka  trees  and  fruits  were 
observed.  One.  the  standard  Eureka 
type  tree,  is  marvelously  productive, 
every  branch  being  loaded  with,  blos¬ 
soms,  small  and  large  fruits  in  all 
stages  of  development  at  all  times  of 
the  year.  Another  type  is  made  up  of 
large,  thrifty  trees  that  at  first  sight 
would  seem  to  be  superior  to  all  other 


trees  in  the  grove.  A  close  inspection 
reveals  the  fact  that  these  trees  are 
nearly  fruitless.  A  third  type  has  com¬ 
pact  growing  trees  covered  densely  with 
foliage  and  apparently  an  extremely 
thrifty  and  desirable  type  of  tree,  but 
on  close  inspection  found  to  be  almost 
barren.  Last  June  in  an  intensive  tree 
by  tree  study  of  this  grove  by  four  of  us, 
for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  off-type 
trees  for  rebudding,  we  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  pet  cocker  spaniel  dog. 
The  days  were  hot  and  as  we  walked 
up  and  down  the  long  rows  of  trees, 
the  little  dog  became  tired  and  hot.  He 
would  race  ahead  of  the  party  and  rest 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree  until  we 
caught  up  with  him,  when  he  would  re¬ 
peat  this  maneuver.  He  always  stopped 
to  rest  under  the  dense  fruitless  shady 
type  of  trees.  He  never  made  a  mis¬ 
take  ;  never  stopped  under  the  open, 
spreading,  fruitful  type  trees.  We  were 
at  first  interested,  then  amused  and 
highly  diverted  by  the  regularity  and 
certainty  of  the  dog’s  instinct  in  pick¬ 
ing  out  the  dense  growing  shaded  tree 
in  order  to  cool  off  and  rest.  We 
naturally  agreed  to  call  this  type  the 
shade  tree  lemon  type,  as  it  is  better 
suited  for  shade  or  ornamental  planting 
than  for  fruit  bearing  purposes.  We 
have  since  visited  lemon  groves  that 
are  almost  wholly  set  with  the  shade 
tree  type. 

“Other  types  are  mainly  conspicuous 
by  reason  of  peculiar  shaped  fruits, 
some  of  them  bottle-shaped,  others  seed¬ 
less  or  nearly  so,  and  still  others  bear¬ 
ing  thick  skinned,  rough  and  frequently 
deeply  creased  fruits.  One  of  the  off- 
type  Eureka  lemons  is  fairly  productive, 
but  bearing  rough,  thick-skinned  fruits, 
and  produces  the  most  of  the  crop  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  months.  In  order  to 
show  the  prevalence  of  some  of  these 
undesirable  and  unproductive  poor 
types,  the  owners  of  this  grove  located 
on  the  Chase  plantations  have  already 
re-budded  about  three  thousand  of  the 
most  striking  off-type  trees  out  of  a 
total  of  about  16,000,  to  the  standard 
fruitful  productive  type  of  the  Eureka 
variety.” 


Tiie  American  Florist  says  that  tomatoes 
were  shipped  to  the  United  States  from 
I/os  Mochis,  in  the  State  of  Sinaloa,  Mexico, 
by  the  American  colony  there,  in  November, 
or  several  weeks  earlier  than  hitherto. 
This  industry  is  rapidly  growing  and  lie- 
coming  of  importance.  Expectations  for 
this  season  call  for  exportation  of  some 
400  carloads  of  tomatoes  and  at  least 
20  carloads  of  cantaloupes. 


Whkn  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


SPRAYING  TIME 


Spraying  time  is  here.  Yon  can  got  more  and  hot¬ 
ter  crops  by  spraying  now  and  keeping  at  it.  We 
can  give  you  either  hand  or  power  sprayers,  a'l 
kinds,  all  sizes.  Wo  have  a  little  power  outfit  with 
2  H.  P.  engine  at  $95.00  that  is  a  winner,  and  keep 
in  mind  that  wo  have  engines  all  sizes.  Among  the 
lot  is  a  “  Dandy  "  littlo  2  H.  P.  for  light  work  we 
can  sell  you  for  $47.50  cash  after  thirty  days'  trial. 
Do  not  buy  power  'till  you  get  our  proposition  on 
any  size,  large  or  small.  Quick  shipments. 

R.  WATERLOO  ENGINE  WORKS.  137  LIBERTY  ST.,  N.  Y.  CITY 

- Dreer’s - 

Garden,  Flower, 
Farm  Seeds 

’C'OR  seventy-five  years  famous  for 
high  quality  and  used  by  critical 
planter*  throughout  the  United  States. 

Dreer’s  Diamond  Jubilee 
Garden  Book  for  1913 

contains  a  complete  list  of  all  vegetable* 
and  flowers  worth  growing.  Depend¬ 
able  Farm  Seeds,  including  choice 
Seed  Com,  Grass  and  Clover  Seeds, 
Cow  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  etc.  Cultural 
directions,  especially  written  by  experts 
of  national  reputation  make  Dreer’s 
Garden  Book  invaluable  to  every  farmer 
and  gardener. 

Write  for  a  copy  today.  Free 
if  you  mention  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA 


RAISE  CORN 
At  12c  A  BUSHEL 

This  is  what  Mr.  L.  S.  White  of  Connecticut  did  in  The  Coe - 
Mortimer  $500.00  Corn  Contest  in  1911. 

You  remember  that  the  competition  was  for  the  most  profitable  acre 
of  corn  raised  in  New  England. 

You  probably  remember  also  that  The  Coe-Mortimer  Company  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  judging  or  with  the  awarding  of  the  prize. 
This  was  all  done  by  a  disinterested  committee  from  the  Massachusetts 
Com  Show,  and  the  records  were  approved  by  The  Director  of  The 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

It  cost  Mr.  White,  just  $42.50  to  raise  his  corn.  (Official  figures.) 

The  committee  valued  the  7733.9  pounds  of  stover  produced  at  $8.00 
per  ton,  amounting  to  $30.93. 

The  difference  between  $42.50  and  $30.93  is  $11.57;  and  this  is 
what  it  cost  Mr.  White  for  the  97.9  Bushels  of  Shelled  Corn  (12% 
moisture)  raised  on  his  acre.  (Official  figures.) 

Figure  it  out  for  yourself:  97.9  Bushels  of  shelled  Corn  cost  $1  1.57 
— One  Bushel  cost  1  1 810  cents ;  or  in  round  numbers  /  2  cents  per  Bushel. 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 


1857 


STANDARD  FOR  OVER  FIFTY-FIVE  YEARS 


1913 


Will  help  you  to  equal  this  record.  Perhaps  you  can  beat  it 

Meanwhile  you  ought  to  be  reading  our  fertilizer  booklets  and  plan¬ 
ning  for  a  belter  corn  crop  this  year. 

Write  for  our  literature  promptly  and  don’t  forget  to  ask  for  a  copy  of 
Whittier’s  “  Com  Song  ”  set  to  music.  It  will  please  the  boys  and  girls. 


The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 


51  CHAMBERS  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


MILLIONS  OF  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  Blackberry  and  Straw¬ 
berry  plants,  Sweet  L>otato  seed  and  plants,  vegeta 
ble  plants.  Catalogue  free.  M.  N,  B0RG0, Vineland,  N.  J. 

Qtrauihorru  Plantc-Moiiey',,,akinir  varieties. 
OllaWUc!  I  J  I  I  all  to  Prices,  $1.50.$l.75,$1.90perl(H)0. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  David  Rodway,  Hartly,  Del. 

CXHA  \V  BK  UK  Y  PLANTS- Reliable  money 
**  making  varieties.  Only  $1.50,  $1.75  &  $1.98  per  1000 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  S.  A.  VIRDIN,  Hartly,  Del. 

\7FPV  THnifF  King,  Cuthbert,  Kansas  and 
•  Lni  UniHUE,  Gregg  Raspberry  plants,  $7.00 
per  1,000.  Lncretia  Dewberries,  $0.00  per  1,000. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Tobosn,  Licking  County,  Ohio 

—  Rest  nurse  crop  for 
.  Alfalfa.  $1.25  per 
bushel'.  Sacks  free.  J.  N.  MacPherson,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 

POTATOES.  Bovec,  Carman, Coblor, Coin, Green  Mt.,  Ohlo,Koso 
Six  Weeks, Swift8urc,  Wonder,  85  kinds.  0.  W.  Ford,  Fishors,  N.Y. 

Cfrauihorrv  Plant*- Leading  varieties.  $2 
O  ird  wuerr  y  r  IdlllS  per  M.  California  privet. 

1  year,  $12  per  M.  Asparagus  roots,  $3  per  M.  All 
stock  guaranteed  true  to  name.  Dcs.  Tllus.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  G.  K.  BUNTING,  Selbyville,  Del. 


Transplanted  Vegetable  Plants 

Wo  grow  plants  for  the  largest  market  gardeners: 
for  the  man  who  plants  for  protit.  A  fair  trial  will 
convince  you  that  our  plants  produce  better  crops, 
t,wo  to  four  weeks  earlier  than  local  or  Southern 
products.  Write  for  price  list. 

GUY  M.  HUTTON,  -  CONYNGHAM,  FA. 


WHOLESALE 


On  worth  and  Up.  strawberry.  Raspberry, 

Blackberry,  Bush  Plants,  Grape  Tines,  and  Garden  Boots, 
Extra  heavy  rooted,  high  grado  stock.  No  hotter 
plants  can  be  grown.  Everything  fully  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free. 

A.  C.  WESTON  &  CO,,  Bridgman.  Michigan 


Strawhprrv  PIanf«— 35  varieties.  Low  prices 
Oirawuerry  riaDIS  for  Northern  grown.  Cata- 

logne  free.  H.  H.  BENNING,  R.  F.  0.  No.  u.  Clyde.  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants^'”  l*1SSu7>0?‘ 

criptive  catalog  free  BASIL  PERRY.  Cool  Spring.  Delaware 

CORN  State  grown.  The  best  early  Dent 
w  for  grain  or  ensilage.  $1.50  per  bu. 

O  flTC  Imported  White  Gothland :  gave  a  yield 
„  w  here  of  95  bu.  per  aere.  $1.25  per  bu. 

E.  S.  HILL  &  SONS.  Freeviile,  Tompkins  Oo.,N.  Y. 


New  Strawberries 


pin 
id  ir 


te resting  and  instructive.  All  about  the  New  Everbearers 
and  other  important  varieties.  The  New  Progressive 
Everbearing  Strawberry.  Rockhill’s  best  of  all,  now 
offered  for  the  lirst.  Plants  set  last  spring  and 
fruiting  until  the  ground  froze  produced  for  us  at 
tho  rato  of  $1,000  per  acre  for  the  fruit  alone.  A 
Great  Sensation.  Address, 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  Jackson,  Mich. 


,1,000,000 

Strawberry  Plants. 

50  Years  in  a  Strawberry  Patch  | 

How  I  sell  my  berries  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  consumer.  Cut  out  the 
Middle  Man.  Put  all  the  money 
into  my  pocket  instead  of 
the  other  fellow’s.  An  original  | 
idea.  Send  me  the  names  of  | 

I  Berry  Growers  you  know. 

,  STRAWBERRY  PRATT.  Reading,  Mass. 


Fnr  Cola — (low  I’oas.  $2.50  bushel.  Seed  Buck- 
I  wl  Odlc  wheat.  85e.  bush.  Crimson  Clover  Seod, 
$4.50  bush.  Hod  Clover  Soed,  *11  and  $12  bush. 
Onion  Sets,  $2  bush.  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND.  Milford,  Del. 

WEEDLESS  FIELD  SEEDS 

Are  what  wo  are  try  lux  harder  than  ever  to  furnUli  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  FREE  SAMPLES  will  show  that  wo  come  pretty  near 
doing  It.  In  many  varieties  we  DO  IT.  Keel,  Mammoth,  Alsike. 
Alfalfa,  Timothy)  Orchard  Gtuss,  Sweet  Clover  and  all  others, 

0.  M.  SCOTT  6  SON,  50  Main  Street,  MARYSVILLE,  OHIO 

COK  SAUK— Danish  liall-Head  CABBAGE 
r  SEED,  Cape  Elizabeth  (Maine)  grown.  For 
those  who  want  best  soed  obtainable.  40c  oz.;  $4.50 
lb.  E.  L.  Thompson,  81  Quebec  St.,  Portland,  Ale. 


Buy  Allen’s  Strawberry  Plants 

They  can  be  depended  upon.  They  are  raised  in  a  nursery 
that  has  been  established  for  28  years,  and  in  which  there 
are  120  acres  in  strawberries  alone.  They  have  superior 
quality  that  is  the  result  of  intelligent  and  careful  breeding. 

Standard  Varieties— Any  Quantity— Prompt  Shipments 

Allen’s  plants  are  carefully  shipped— they  arrive  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  They  are  hardy,  vigorous,  prolific— they  thrive  from  the 
start.  Guaranteed  true  to  name.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
customers  everywhere. 

Write  for  Allen’s  1913  Berry  Book 

It  contains  valuable  information  for  growers. 

Describes  Allen’s  line  of  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  small  fruits,  asparagus, 
evergreens  and  decorative  plantings.  F  u  1 1 
cultural  directions  Well  illustrated.  Send  for 
a  copy  today— it’s  FREE. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  72  Market  St:  SALISBURY,  MD. 


How  Studebaker  Automobiles  Are  Made 

The  Final  Heart-to-Heart  Story. 


THROUGH  four  full  page  articles 
which  have  previously  appeared 
in  this  paper  we  have  been  de¬ 
scribing  the  manufacture  of  Studebaker 
automobiles. 

From  the  raw  steel  we  have  ad¬ 
vanced,  step  by  step,  along  that  won¬ 
derful  process  which  builds  a  Stude¬ 
baker  car.  We  have  told  the  story 
in  a  simple,  plain  way  because  it  is 
too  big  for  any  other  kind  of  descrip¬ 
tion. 

Number  of  Parts 
in  a  Car 

Consider  for  a  minute  how  wonder¬ 
ful  an  automobile  is.  Beyond  its 
speed  and  power,  which  are  familiar 
to  all,  there  are  interesting  points  sel¬ 
dom  recognized.  In  an  average  car 
there  are  about  1,800  groups  of  parts, 
or  separate  assemblies.  There  are 
perhaps  3,000  different  parts  and,  if 
you  count  duplicates,  some  6.000  sep¬ 
arate  parts  in  a  finished  car.  To 
build  this  marvelously  efficient  ma¬ 
chine,  approximately  50,000  distinct 
operations  are  necessary  in  order 
that  every  part  shall  be  fit  for  its  pur¬ 
pose.  With  such  a  conception  of  what 
an  automobile  is,  it  is  easier  to  under¬ 
stand  the  immense  advantage  of  Stude¬ 
baker  factories,  the  largest  and  best 
automobile  plants  in  the  world.  When 
you  buy  a  Studebaker  car,  you  buy  not 
only  a  high  grade  car  but  one  which  is 
built  with  extraordinary  efficiency  and 
skill. 

The  Steel 
Stamping  Mill 

A  characteristic  feature  of  Stude¬ 
baker  methods  is  our  steel  stamping 
mill.  Here  are  stamped  from  cold  steel 
plates  the  hoods,  fenders,  dust  pans, 
clutch  spiders,  running  board  braces, 
and  other  light  strong  steel  parts  in 
Studebaker  cars. 

The  Studebaker  Corporation  is  the 
only  automobile  manufacturer  that  owns 
and  operates  its  own  steel  stamping 
plant.  The  initial  expense  was  high  but 
the  results  are  profitable  because  our 
output  is  large  and  the  use  of  strong 
steel  stampings  is  highly  advantageous. 

The  complete  equipment  of  our  stamp¬ 
ing  mill  makes  it  possible  for  us  not 
only  to  put  the  highest  grade  stampings 
into  our  cars,  but  by  the  use  of  special 
dies  we  are  enabled  to  make  distinctive 
and  attractive  designs.  The  crown 
shaped  fenders  on  the  Studebaker  ‘‘35” 
and  Studebaker  "SIX”  are  examples. 
These  fenders,  up  to  the  present  time  a 
feature  of  foreign  cars  only,  are  to-day 
being  used  on  Studebaker  cars,  and  one 
high-priced  car,  alone  in  the  American 
field.  Not  a  rivet  or  beading  shows 
along  the  entire  length  of  these  fenders, 
and  the  ornamental  crown  design  serves 
a  useful  purpose  in  converging  mud 
thrown  against  it  by  the  wheels,  and 
serving  to  prevent  the  mud  from  being 
splashed  against  the  sides  of  the  car. 

Enameling 

Not  only  do  we  stamp  our  own 
fenders  from  the  sheet  steel  but  the 
glossy  black  enamel  is  baked  on  them 


in  our  own  huge  ovens.  The  vibration 
of  many  thousands  of  miles  travel  will 
not  check  or  chip  off  this  enamelled  sur¬ 
face. 

It  is  in  such  methods  as  these  that 
the  quality  of  a  Studebaker  car  is  un¬ 
qualifiedly  assured,  while  at  the  same 
time  costs  are  brought  low. 

Studebaker 

Inspectors 


Every  buyer  of  a  Studebaker  car  has 
his  direct  representative  at  the  factory. 
There  are  200  of  these  representatives 


This  gigantic  steel  stamping  machine  makes  it  possible  to 
equip  Studebaker  cars  with  beautiful  fenders. 


whom  we  call  inspectors,  and  it  is  their 
duty  to  see  that  Studebaker  cars  are  in 
perfect  order  before  they  are  shipped. 
Not  a  car  leaves  the  factory  before  one 
of  these  men  has  supplemented  all  the 
previous  inspections,  by  a  final  examina¬ 
tion  to  which  the  inspector  must  sign 
his  name.  These  final  inspectors,  your 
representatives,  are  far  more  critical 
than  you  yourself  would  be,  because 
they  are  expert  automobile  men.  Their 
responsibility  is  to  represent  you. 

A  Summary 

Let  us  now  summarize  the  main 
points  of  this  big,  true  story  of  Stude¬ 
baker  manufacture. 

The  Raiv  Material 

All  the  iron  and  steel  which  enters 
Studebaker  plants  is  made  to  our  own 
specifications  and  throughly  tested  in 
our  laboratories  before  we  use  it. 
These  laboratories  are  wonderfully  ex¬ 
haustive  and  complete.  No  university 
possesses  more  efficient  equipment. 

Studebaker.  Shops 

Raw  material  enters  Studebaker 
manufacture  through  four  main  opening 
channels. 

1.  The  Forge  Shop,  with  40  ham¬ 
mers,  each  of  which  weighs  up¬ 
wards  of  a  ton. 


2.  The  Foundry,  where  molten  iron 
is  cast  in  exact  moulds. 

3.  The  Steel  Stamping  Mill,  which 
presses  cold  sheet  steel  into 
useful  forms. 

4.  The  Heat  Treating  Rooms  where 
40  cavernous  ovens  bake  and  tem¬ 
per  every  vital  steel  part  as  a 
housewife  bakes  her  bread. 

Beyond  these  are  myriads  of  ma¬ 
chines,  each  for  its  special  purpose,  and 
many  accurate  within  l-1000th  of  an 
inch.  We  build  also  our  own  bodies 
and  tops  complete. 

Expert  Workmen 

Ten  thousand  trained  workmen  build 
Studebaker  cars.  They  are  each  skilled 
ir.  special  tasks. 

Engineers 

Back  of  the  factories  are  a  staff  of 
engineers  who  are  constantly  at  work 
testing  out  new  methods  and  insuring 
the  full  value  of  Studebaker  cars.  They 
prescribe  wide  margins  of  safety  in  the 
specifications  of  every  part. 

Purchasing  Agents 

Through  its  immense  buying  power 
The  Studebaker  organization  purchases 
material  at  rock  bottom  cost.  Where  a 
small  manufacturer  buys  in  the  thou¬ 
sands  we  buy  in  the  millions.  All  this 
saving  is  represented  in  the  price  of 
Studebaker  cars. 

And  now  after  we  have  referred  to 
material,  plants  and  workmen,  there  are 
three  salient  facts  we  hope  will  linger 
in  your  memory. 

First  —Manufacture 

Studebaker  quantity  manufacture  makes 
it  possible  to  manufacture  a  better  car 
for  less  money  than  can  possibly  be 
done  in  any  other  way.  Studebaker  cars 


The  Scleroscope  lest,  where  the  hardness  of  metal  is  per¬ 
fectly  measured— it  is  one  of  the  many  tests  that 
Studebaker  parts  must  measure  up  to. 


are  built  complete  in  the  largest  and 
best  factories  in  the  industry.  They  are 
wonderfully  good  cars  at  unequalled 
prices. 

Second  —Service 

Studebaker  service  is  generous  and 
exceedingly  effective.  In  30  branches 
all  over  the  United  States  and  with 
hundreds  of  Studebaker  dealers,  repairs 
parts  stations  are  constantly  main¬ 
tained  for  the  convenience  of  own¬ 
ers.  The  original  Studebaker  guar¬ 
antee  is  liberally  interpreted  and  every 
attention  is  given  Studebaker  owners 
by  our  dealers.  If  in  time  a  repair  part 
should  be  necessary  it  can  always,  no 


matter  how  old  the  car,  be  quickly  ob¬ 
tained  at  a  most  moderate  cost.  A 
Studebaker  car  could  be  purchased  by 
parts  and  assembled  at  only  the  price  of 
the  car  plus  a  small  percentage  for  extra 
expense  in  handling.  In  other  words, 
when  you  buy  a  Studebaker  you  are 
sure  of  long-continued  service  and  good 
treatment. 

Third — Reputation 

Back  of  every  Studebaker  car,  ex¬ 
plaining  and  warranting  its  quality, 
stands  the  name  Studebaker.  It  rep¬ 
resents  a  reputation  won  over  60  years 
of  successful  business  and  fair  dealing. 
Such  a  reputation  we  guard  and  uphold 
as  a  most  priceless  possession.  To-day 
that  name  is  stronger  than  ever,  and  the 
man  who  buys  a  Studebaker  buys  sure 
satisfaction. 

In  this  series  of  advertisements  we 
have  taken  you  into  our  confidence.  We 
have  talked  with  you  as  with  old 
friends.  We  have  a  tremendously  suc¬ 
cessful  business,  but  no  secrets.  If  any 
question  should  arise  in  your  mind  con¬ 
cerning  the  merit  of  Studebaker  cars, 
write  to  us.  You  will  have  a  full  and 
frank  reply. 

Most  of  all  we  hope  that  we  have 
gained  your  confidence.  It  is  confidence 
and  mutual  trust,  that  really  makes  the 
world  go  “round.”  It  is  because  Stude¬ 
baker  cars  are  the  product  of  the  honest 
and  efficient  industry  of  thousands  of 
skilled  men,  that  we  have  come  to  you 
and  told  you  frankly  how  Studebaker 
cars  are  built. 

As  long  as  you  are  interested  in  auto¬ 
mobiles  we  want  you  to  be  interested 
in  Studebaker  cars,  and  we  in  turn  will 
reward  that  interest  by  continuing  to 
build  high  grade  automobiles  at  prices 
no  reasonable  man  can  ignore. 

As  you  think  about  this  automobile 
question  remember  two  things. 

1.  Studebaker  cars  are  built  in  the 
largest  and  best  factories  in  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

2.  The  man  who  deals  with  Stude¬ 
baker  never  makes  a  mistake. 

These  two  axioms  sum  up  all  the 
automobile  buying  wisdom  any  one  need 
to  know.  Remember  them  to-day,  next 
summer,  next  year  and  whenever  the 
automobile  question  comes  to  your 
mind. 

Send  for  the 
Proof  Book 

If  you  have  not  already  seedred  our 
Proof  Book,  send  for  it  now.  It  de¬ 
scribes  more  fully  than  we  have  been 
able  to  do  in  these  articles,  how  Stude¬ 
baker  automobiles  are  made,  and  gives 
much  information  valuable  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  automobiles.  We  are 
glad  to  send  it  without  charge.  It  is 
completely  illustrated  and  you  will  find 
it  well  worth  your  while. 

Send  the  coupon  now. 

THREE  GREAT  CARS 

Studebaker  “25”  Touring  Car,  $885 

5  passenger — Qas  primer 

Studebaker  “35”  Touring  Car,  $1290 

6  passenger — electric  lights,  electric 
self-starter 

Studebaker  “Six”  Touring  Car,  $1550 
6  passenger — electric  lights,  electric 
self-starter 

All  prices;  completely  equipped f.o.b.  Detroit 


The  Studebaker 
Corporation  A 
Detroit, 
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CHOFS 

POTATO  SITUATION  IN  MAINE. 

From  July  1  to  March  1  this  season  there 
was  a  total  of  19,028  cars  of  potatoes 
shipped  to  the  markets  over  the  lines  of  the 
Maine  Central  R.  R.  as  compared  with  21,- 
738  cars  for  last  season.  These  shipments 
were  divided  as  follows  :  From  Maine  Cen¬ 
tral  points,  5,044  cars  in  1913 ;  4,291  cars 
in  1912.  From  Bangor  and  Aroostook  R. 
R.,  10,678  cars  in  1913 ;  14,407  cars  in 
1912.  From  C.  P.  points,  3,306  cars  in 
1913;  3,014  in  1912.  On  a  basis  of  600 
bushels  to  the  car  there  was  a  total  of 
12,516,200  bushels  shipped  over  the  M.  C. 
lines.  In  addition  to  this  there  must  be 
added  the  stock  shipped  over  the  B.  &  A. 
lines  by  the  way  of  Stockton  which 
amounted  to  1,444,253,  making  the  grand 
total  of  13,468,253  bushels.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Bangor  and  Aroostook  was 
supposed  to  be  tied  up  all  the  month  of 
February,  the  shipments  over  the  B.  &  A. 
for  that  month  amounted  to  1,227,654 
bushels  as  compared  with  1,189,931  last 
season.  This  is  substantiated  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  delivered  to  the  M.  C.  lines 
during  that  month.  The  buyers  in  Aroostook 
County  are  paying  the  farmers  90  and  $1 
per  barrel  and  in  Central  Maine  from  40  to 
43  cents  the  bushel.  Conditions  from  the 
start  of  the  shipping  last  Fall  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  have  not  been  in  favor  of  the 
producer.  The  first  of  the  season  the  grow¬ 
ers  were  getting  a  good  profit  because  of 
car  shortage,  but  there  were  so  few  cars 
that  only  a  few  participated  in  this  profit. 
Owing  to  the  shortage  in  the  crop  in 
Aroostook  this  season  the  average  cost  of 
growing  a  barrel  of  potatoes  was  about 
$1.  It  is  believed  that  the  price  has  not 
averaged  much  over  $1  and  there  have  been 
thousands  of  barrels  sold  for  less  than  $1 
and  as  low  as  90  cents.  The  Farmers’ 
Union  of  Maine  has  worked  along  very  con¬ 
servative  lines  all  this  season,  not  caring 
to  enter  the  potato  deal  heavily  until  the 
farmers  were  better  organized.  However 
225  ears  have  been  shipped  to  the  markets 
So  far  this  Spring  33  cars  of  fertilizer 
have  been  delivered  or  are  rolling  to  destin* 
ation  and  there  will  be  about  as  many 
more  before  deliveries  are  through.  Con¬ 
siderable  business  has  been  transacted  along 
the  lines  of  other  supplies  and  the  organi¬ 
zation  will  close  the  season  with  a  better 
showing  than  it  was  expected.  The  inter¬ 
est  in  cooperation  is  fast  growing  and  be¬ 
fore  the  shipping  season  opens  next  Fall 
the  number  of  Exchanges  will  be  doubled. 
On  Saturday,  March  15,  the  Bradford  Farm¬ 
ers’  Union,  of  Bradford,  Me.,  was  organized 
and  affiliated  with  the  Farmers'  Union  of 
Maine.  Within  the  next  three  weeks  it  is 
expected  to  organize  two  more  exchanges. 
The  exchanges  that  have  been  organized 
since  November  1  were  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  Granges,  as 
the  Farmers’  Union  has  not  done  any  solic¬ 
iting  since  last  Fall.  Every  exchange,  with 
one  exception,  has  been  organized  with 
Grange  members  and  the  most  of  them  in 
the  halls  of  the  Granges.  While  the  two 
organizations  are  not  connected  they  work 
in  unisdn  and  in  fact  much  of  the  credit 
of  the  organizing  and  maintaining  the 
Farmers’  exchanges  must  be  given  to  that 
most  beneficent  of  associations,  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry.  c.  e.  e. 

Cattle  high,  worth  seven  to  eight  cents 
live;  hogs,  8%  live;  butter,  28  to  30;  eggs. 
18  to  20;  hay,  $8  to  $10  ton;  oats,  30; 
corn  in  ear,  about  39 ;  cheese,  17 ;  apples, 
$1.50  to  $2  a  barrel ;  potatoes,  35  to  40. 

Elba,  Mich.  w.  H. 

Apples,  25  cents  a  peck ;  potatoes  same ; 
onions,  50  cents  a  bushel ;  butter,  35  to 
38 ;  milk,  five  to  six  cents ;  calves,  eight 
to  10  live;  beef,  five  cents  live;  chickens, 
18  live;  fowls,  16.  Hay,  $16  to  $18; 
straw,  $8  to  $10.  No  garden  truck  in 
this  section,  mostly  dairy,  Borden  prices 
at  factory.  Eggs  at  retail,  30  cents  at 
present,  with  downward  tendency. 

Baldwin  Place,  N.  Y.  e.  m.  f. 

March  18.— The  Michigan  Condensed 
Milk  factory’  pays  $1.60  per  100  pounds 
for  milk  this  month.  Sheep,  lambs  and 
cattle  sell  to  drovers  here  at  about  one 
to  1%  cent  per  pound  less  than  Detroit 
market.  But  little  cream  sold  here.  Cows 
all  prices,  from  $50  to  $100  each.  Nearly 
all  grade  Holsteins.  A  number  of  fine 
herds  of  pure-breds  sell  for  all  kinds  of 
prices  up  to  $500  each.  Horses  from  $100 
to  $300,  according  to  size  and  age.  Beans 
down  to  $1.50  for  hand  picked.  Five  cents 
a  pound  off  for  all  dirt  and  poor  beans. 
Ground  bare,  20  degrees  of  frost  yester¬ 
day,  and  mercury  at  40  degrees  now.  Hay 
$9  a  ton.  Less  wheat  seeded  last  fall 
than  usual.  Wheat,  95;  oats,  30;  rye,  50; 
beans  $1.50 ;  butter,  fresh,  30-28 ;  eggs, 
fresh,  16  to  17;  potatoes,  40;  lard,  15; 
dressed  pork,.  $10.50;  live  pork,  choice,  $8; 
tallow,  3 ;  chickens,  dressed,  15 ;  live, 
12 ;  veal  calves,  7 ;  hides,  7 ;  bran,  per  ton, 
$22;  middlings,  per  ton,  $28;  wool,  17-22; 
clover  seed,  June  Mammoth,  $10-12.75; 
alsyke,  $11-12-50.  J.  H. 

Howell,  Mich. 

A  great  deal  of  tobacco  is  raised  all 
through  this  section  of  the  county,  but 
not  nearly  as  extensively  as  in  the  past. 
Most  of  the  farmers  raised  from  four  to 
eight  acres,  and  sell  it  on  a  contract,  get¬ 
ting  from  eight  to  12  cents  a  pound.  It 
takes  quite  a  little  work  in  curing,  but  will 
net  about  $100  an  acre.  Almost  all  of  the 
cabbage  raised  through  here  is  sold  on 
a  contract  to  the  local  kraut  factory  at 


$5  a  ton.  A  great  deal  of  hay  is  being 
shipped  out,  but  the  market  is  very  poOT. 
Following  are  prices  the  farmers  are  re 
cciving  for  their  produce :  Eggs,  28 ; 

chickens,  live,  IS ;  dressed,  25 :  butter, 
30  to  35 ;  onions,  50 ;  carrots,  50  to  60 ; 
potatoes,  65  to  70 ;  apples,  50  to  85 ;  pork, 

11  Vi  to  12;  beef,  eight  to  nine.  e.  n.  c. 

Clay,  N.  Y. 

Grain  prices  remain  about  the  same. 
Following  are  some  of  the  prices  paid  by 
local  buyers :  Hay,  loose,  $17  a  ton  for 
best ;  hay,  baled,  $14  r  oat  straw,  $13 ; 
wheat,  $1.10 ;  buckwheat,  75 ;  barley,  80 : 
corn,  65 ;  oats,  38 ;  potatoes,  75 ;  wood, 
four-foot  lengths,  $5  a  cord.  Considerable 
poultry  is  raised  in  this  section.  C.  F.  J. 

Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

March  22. — Following  are  the  prices  the 
consumer  has  to  pay  the  producer  at  the 
Wilmington  market,  excepting  a  very  few 
things.  Why  cannot  a  farmer  sell  his 
meat  on  the  market,  too,  and  keep  all  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar?  Apples  :  Ben  Davis, 
per  barrel,  $2.75 ;  Kings,  $3.65 ;  Greenings, 
$3 ;  8,  10  and  12  cents  per  quarter  peck, 
as  to  variety.  Onions,  50  cents  per  five- 
eighth  basket;  Spanish  onions,  $1  per 
crate ;  potatoes,  75  cents  per  bushel ;  car¬ 
rots.  40  cents  per  five-eighth  basket ; 
bunch  onions,  three  in  a  bunch,  1  cent 
each  ;  cabbage  .three  to  five  cents,  as  to  size; 
tomatoes,  15  and  20  cents  per  quart ;  celery, 
8  to  10  cents  per  stalk ;  parsnips,  eight  in 
a  bunch,  five  cents  per  bunch  ;  sweet  potatoes 

12  cents  per  quarter  peck ;  oranges,  30  to 

35  cents  per  dozen ;  lettuce,  12  cents  per 
head ;  lima  beans,  12  cents  per  quart 
(shelled  and  soaked)  ;  eggs.  20  and  22  cents 
per  dozen ;  poultry,  dressed,  20  to  25  cents ; 
ham,  fresh,  19  cents  per  pound  ;  smoked,  19 
cent  per  pound,  bacon,  20  cents  per  ponnd  ; 
sausage,  18  cents  per  pound ;  scrapple,  eight 
cents  per  pound ;  pork  chops,  16  cents  per 
pound ;  steak,  15  to  18  cents  per  pound ; 
shad,  15 ;  speckled  trout,  15  cents  per 
pound;  oysters,  30  to  35  cents  per  quart; 
honey,  20  cents  per  pound.  a. 

Wilmington. 

Here  is  a  list  of  our  market  for  a  five- 
year  average :  Potatoes.  30 ;  wheat,  70 ; 
beans,  $1.50,  hand-picked ;  hay,  $12 ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  $1.50  per  100  pounds;  oats,  32; 
rye,  60  ;  apples,  50  ;  cattle,  4  cents  a  pound ; 
hogs,  fat,  six  cents;  poultry,  six;  eggs,  15; 
butter,  20.  No  market  for  garden  crops. 

Luther,  Mich.  n.  m’c. 

Wheat  on  low  lands  fine.  Corn,  60 
cents,  local  trade,  as  it  must  be  shipped 
in.  Clover,  $12  and  Timothy,  $14 ;  eggs, 
17  cents ;  dairy  butter,  25  at  stores  and 
30  engaged  ;  creamery,  40  at  retail.  Apples, 
$1.40  retail  and  potatoes,  80 ;  milk,  14 
quarts  for  $1  by  ticket ;  chickens,  13 
cents.  There  is  no  florist  here  who  makes 
it  a  business,  though  a  place  of  5,000  in 
city  and  suburbs.  I  do  not  see  why  it 
would  not  be  a  fine  location  for  some  well- 
trained,  clean  and  careful  young  man  with 
a  little  capital.  Three  railroads  and  trol¬ 
lies  serving  2,500  people  15  miles  away. 

Edward,  Ill.  C.  o.  D. 


Commission  Men  and  Apple  Books. 


Too  Bad 

You  Didn’t 

Get  this  Book 

of  1,000  Bargains 

Here’s  a  book  that  offers  1,000 
Bargains  in  Building  Materials  and 
things  for  the  home.  In  the  past  30  days, 
thousands  of  people  have  ordered  their  goods 
from  this  Book,  and  thereby  saved  a.  pile  of 
money.  It’s  too  bad  you  didn't  hear  about  this 
astounding  Book  before.  However,  if  you  are 
still  in  the  market  for  building  supplies  or 
articles  to  fit  up  your  home,  you  can  yet  get 
the  benefit  of  the  Book.  A  postal,  sent  today, 
brings  it  free,  by  return  mail. 

What  We  Sell 

Lumber  of  aU  kinds,  Millwork,  Windows, 
Doors,  Wall  Board,  Paints,  Roofing  (Tarred, 
Rubber,  Corrugated  Steel),  Steel  Brick  Siding, 
HardwareSupplies.  Furniture— Chairs,  Desks, 
Dressers,  Couches,  Beds,  etc.  Rugs,  Curtains, 
Washing  Machines,  Kitchen  Utensils,  Kitchen 
Cabinets,  Milk  Cans,  Kerosene  Oil  Stoves. 
And  hundreds  of  other  things. 

Real  Bargains 

Everything  we  sell  is  new,  up-to-date  and 
of  first  quality.  Yet,  see  our  prices  —  al¬ 
most  as  low  as  you’d  pay  for  commonplace 
goods  bought  at  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  Sales. 
Many  articles  are  actually  priced  at  less  than 
the  cost  of  making!  That’s  made  possible 
because  we  buy  from  overstocked  manufac¬ 
turers  badly  in  need  of  cash. 

We  guarantee  you  absolute  satisfaction 
and  prompt,  safe  delivery.  Anvbody  who 
isn’t  satisfied  gets  his  money  back. 

A  Few  of  Our  Bargains 

Finest  Ready-mixed  House  Paint,  $1.06  if 
bought  in  5-gallon  lots;  Barn  Paint,  78c. 

Roofing  Remnants,  1-ply,  59c  per  108  square 
feet.  Guaranteed  quality. 

Genuine  Buffalo  Wall  Board,  $2.35  per  100 
square  feet. 

Best  Open-Hearth  Crimped  Steel  Wire  Fenc¬ 
ing  for  cattle,  1854c  per  rod;  for  hogs,  19k*c. 

Little  Giant  Wire  Stretchers,  82c. 

Heavy  5-prong  Hand  Cultivator  —  prongs 
made  of  the  best  spring  steel  —  78c  each. 

Buffalo  King  Hand  Sprayer  with  suction 
pipe  strainer,  large  churn-dash  agitator,  10-foot 
lead  of  hose  and  improved  brass  nozzle,  $7.25. 

Rubber  Shingles,  made  of  the  best  felt  and 
asphalt,  crates  containing  100  square  feet,  with 
nails  and  cement,  $2.15  per  crate. 

Durable  Floor  Varnish,  will  not  turn  white 
under  repeated  washings,  $1.70  per  gallon. 

High-grade  outside  Spar  Varnish,  for  use 


where  an  A-No.  1  varnish  is  required,  $2.25 
per  gallon. 

Sanitary  Laundry  Tubs,  made  of  best 
cement  and  crushed  stone,  metal  rim,  $3.75. 

The  “Outlet  Special’’  Saw  is  warranted; 
made  of  fine  tempered  steel;  39c  each. 

Nickel-plated  Alarm  Clock,  654  in.  high 
by  454  in.  wide,  75c. 

Combination  Iron  Bed  and  All-Steel 
Spring  and  Felt  Top  Mattress,  all  for  $8.75. 

1,000  flat  Paint  Brushes,  genuine  Chinese 
bristles,  2x254  in.,  11c  each. 

Genuine  enameled  Kitchen  Sinks,  16x24 
in.  to  20x30  in.,  $2.50. 

Square  oak  Extension  Dining  Table,  42 
in.  wide,  5  ft.  long,  only  $5.10. 

Seasoned  selected  oak  Chiffonier,  finished 
in  gloss  golden  oak,  3  large  drawers,  genu¬ 
ine  French  beveled  mirror  12x20  in.,  weight 
105  lbs.,  our  price  $5.25.  Only  45  left. 

350  seamless  Tapestry  Rugs,  one  piece, 
guaranteed  finest  quality,  6x9  ft.,  $5.75;  9x12 
ft..  $11.25. 

Buffalo  Sanitary  all-steel  Bed  Couches, 
with  non-sagging,  non-rustable  link  fabric 
spring,  guaranteed  35  years,  only  $3.45. 

Sugar  and  Creamer,  made  of  the  finest 
cut  glass,  with  attractive  French  star  cut¬ 
ting,  only  $1.98. 

Heavy  continuous  post  welded  steel  Bed, 
full  size,  guaranteed  for  35  years,  can  be 
finished  in  green,  blue,  pink  or  white,  $3.45. 

Nearly  1,000  more  such  bargains. 


Write  for  Book 

No  matter  what  Building  Supplies  or 
Household  Articles  you  need,  write  us.  If 
we  don’t  happen  to  have  the  particular 
things  you  want,  we  will  tell  you.  If  we  do 
have  them,  just  think  what  you  will  save- 
over  50c  for  each  dollar  spent! 

Send  postal  and  get,  by  return  mail,  the 
Book  of  1,000  Bargains  pictured  above. 


As  you  advised  I  wrote  to  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislature  at  Albany  about  the 
commission  men’s  bill.  I  got  a  very  nice 
letter  from  Hon.  Robert  Wagner,  who  as¬ 
sured  me  that  he  would  give  the  hill  his 
“most  careful  consideration,”  but  I  take  it 
as  very  noticeable  that  he  did  not  say  he 
would  put  his  influence  for  it.  We  can 
get  back  at  them  at  next  election  if  you 
will  publish  the  names  of  those  that  voted 
against  it. 

I  noticed  your  reference  to  the  “Apples 
of  New  York,”  and  would  like  to  give  my 
experience.  Two  years  ago,  while  up  at 
Cornell,  a  number  of  us  tried  to  get  copies, 
but  had  considerable  trouble  to  get  them  at 
all.  One  of  the  group  happened  to  go  to 
Albany  and  found  that  a  great  many  of 
the  book  stores  had  copies  that  had  never 
had  their  paper  'wrappers  taken  off.  We  got 
copies  of  them  at  $5  for  the  two.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  members  of 
the  Legislature,  when  they  found  they 
could  get  more  for  the  books  at  the  stores 
than  they  thought  the  votes  would  be  worth 
that  they  would  get  by  sending  them  to  the 
people,  simply  sold  them  in  lots  to  the  book 
stores.  It  is  bad  enough  to  pay  for  such 
books  once  through  the  taxes,  but  when  it 
comes  to  paying  twice,  this  good  American 
blood  of  ours  should  revolt.  It  is  the  best 
way  to  remedy  these  evils  of  politics  for 
you  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
voters,  because  otherwise  few  of  us  would 
know  about  them.  I  wish  there  were  more 
papers  like  yours.  John  w.  law. 

New  York. 

It.  N.-Y. — “Careful  consideration”  is 
about  used  up  with  our  readers.  One  of 
our  people,  a  Scotchman,  wrote  his  Senator 
about  this  commission  bill  and  got  “C.  G.” 
He  called  the  honorable  Senator  right  up 
on  the  ’phone  and  asked  him  what  he 
meant.  Another  man  went  right  to  Albany 
and  called  up  his  Representative.  “I  want 
you  to  point  out  the  men  who  say  they  will 
not  vote  against  this  bill.  I’ll  do  my  share 
to  settle  them.”  Rest  assured  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  will  print  the  names  of  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislature  who  side-step  or 
vote  against  this  bill.  We  will  put  acid 
into  the  ink !  The  books  which  find  their 
way  to  the  book  stores  come  mostly  from 
city  members  of  the  Legislature.  These 
men  have  no  farmers  in  their  district.  It 
is  a  silly  farce-to  give  them  those  valuable 
books.  The  Legislature  ought  to  order 
the  printing  of  5,000  more  of  the  books  and 
give  them  all  to  the  Geneva  Station  for 
distribution. 


What  About  Cement  Tiles. 

What  reports  do  you  get  from  those 
who  have  used  the  cement  tile?  Are  they 
as  good  as  the  brick  tile?  If  not,  I  would 
not  want  to  use  them,  drainage  being  a 
permanent  job.  I  would  not  want  to  use 
anything  but  the  best.  T.  E.  B. 

Schuylerville,  N.  Yr. 

We  have  some  reports  of  trouble  with 
warped  or  cracked  cement  tiles,  though 
this  was  probably  due  to  hasty  work. 
Other  reports  are  favorable — showing  a 
good  flow  of  water  through  the  tiles.  Of 
course,  no  one  can  give  any  report  as  to 
the  permanent  value  of  tiles  until  they  have 
operated  for  some  years.  Has  anyone  used 
them  long  enough  to  knowt 
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-  DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEEDS  —a 

SEED  OATS— Early,  with  stiff  straw,  thoroughly  recleaned  and  enormously  I 
productive.  Grain  heavy,  weighing  40  lbs.  per  bushel. 

SEED  BA R LEY— Dibble’s  Canada  Six-rowed  with  a  record  of  54  bushels  per 
acre  from  40  acres  on  the  Dibble  Farms. 

,  .  ALFALFA  CLOVER  and  TIMOTHY  SEED-99.305!!  pure  or  better,  the 
highest  grade  obtainable. 

SEED  CORN— Four  varieties.  Flint  and  Dent,  best  for  the  silo  and  crop. 
Germination  tests  show  95-100#. 

SAMPLES  OF  ABOVE  SEEDS  FREE  IF  YOU  ASK  FOR  THEM 

SEED  POTATOES-30  varieties,  best  early,  intermediate  and  late.  Thousands  I 
of  bushels  in  stock.  Buy  at  Headquarters. 

1,600  ACRES  IN  OUR  SEED  FARMS 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  giving  full  descriptions  and  rock-bottom  Farmers’ 
prices  FREE. 

Address  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Fails,  N.  Y. 

FROM  OUR  FARMS  TO  YOURS 


BEST  CORN  for  SILAGE 

Early  type  of  Learning.  $2.50  per  bushel  in  ear.  Also 
Soy  Boans,  Cow  Feus  and  Field  Pens.  Ail  $2.50  per 
bushel.  Timothy  Seed,  $2  per  bushel. 

L.  BROWN,  -  LA  GRANGE,  ILLINOIS 


SOY  BEANS  AND  VETCH 

McQueen’s  original  inoculated  soil  for  Soy  Beans 
and  Vetch  inakos  land  rich.  50c.  per  100  lbs.  Big 
stock  Soy  Beans  and  Dahlias.  Circular  free. 
JACOB  McyUEliN  -  Baltic,  Ohio 


Tested  Seed  Corrr^T^ 

Dent  variety.  Have  reports  from  1911-12  crop,  rang¬ 
ing  from  99  to  110  bushels  per  acre.  Have  bred  this 
corn  for  the  past  thirty  years.  Write  for  circular. 

Edward  Waller,  “  Eureka  Stock  Farm,"  West  Chester,  Penn. 


CTTETh  T’DD  M  Six  Varieties,  Heavy 
OllflliU  L/L/Xvl  X  Yielders,  $2  per  bu 
You  want  our  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent.  Our  stocks 

were  grown  by  the  winner  of  Urst  prize  at  the  recent 
Penn’a  Stato  and  the  South  Carolina  National 
Corn  Shows. 

Clover  at  $11.00  per  bu.  Tim¬ 
othy— Red  Top— Orchard— 
Ky.  Blue— Millets,  Alfalfa, 
V etches  and  30  other  grasses. 


SPRING  RYE  and  BARLEY— BUCK¬ 
WHEAT-FIELD  PEAS  and  BEANS 


COW  PEAS 

We  have  them  in  nice 


You  should  plant  North¬ 
ern  Grown  Cow  Peas  of 

the  earliest  varieties, 
qualities  at  moderate  prices. 


Maine  Grown  Seed  Potatoes,  Clean,  Sound 


SEED  POTATOES 

Best  of  the  leading  main  crop  varieties.  Thirteen 
years'  experience  growing  healthy  Potatoes,  espe¬ 
cially  for  seed.  Prices  reasonable.  Send  for  list. 
HOMER  II.  HOWK  -  WELLSBORO,  Pa. 


Cobblers— Ea.  Ohios— Ea.  Rose — Carmans — Mountains— 
Giants— Raleighs— State  of  Maines— Gold  Coins. 

Everything  For  the  Farm,  Moderate  Prices 
You  want  our  32  page  catalog.  It  is  free.  Askforlt 
A.  H.  HOFFMAN.  LANDISVILLE,  LANCASTER  CO.  PENN’A. 


WklHnS  AGENTS'  PRICE  $5.00  4SBUI 

10  APPLES  10  PEACHES 

MiircKV  ;i  Baldwin.  3  Stayman  Winesap,  2  McIntosh, 

2  Northern  Spy  Apples,  3  Klberta,  3  Niagara,  ■  ■ 

3  Champion,  2  Late  Crawford  Peaches.  JHB 

mP  All  trees  4-5  feet,  fresh  dug,  for  $1.24.  Wo 

arc  only  going  lo  sell  500  of  these  collections. 
rjWBfc  Take  advantage  of  this  special  oiler  by  order-  sg 
F*  isR?'  ing  early. 

kdK  We  will  also  send  you  our  wholesale  illus- 
^  jpg  t rated  catalogue,  which  tells  all  about  plant- 

ting  and  caring  for  trees.  %r 

£1)  Years  400  Acres  ' 

MALONEY  BROS.  O  WELLS  CO., 

Dansville’s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries.  126  Main  St.,  DANSVILLE,  N-  V. 


Popular  Fruit  Tree  Collection 


1913. 
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Prices  tbe  farmers  arc  getting  on  the 
city  market:  Eggs,  23  to  26;  chickens,  live, 
16  to  17;  dressed,  24  to  26;  Alfalfa,  $14 
to  $15;  Timothy,  $15  to  $16;  straw,  $11 
to  $12 ;  potatoes,  55  to  70 ;  apples,  50  to 
85.  Baled  hay,  80  and  90  cents  per  100; 
onions,  50;  carrots,  50  to  60;  pork,  11 
to  11  %.  B.  N.  C. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Potatoes,  at  our  best  market  here  whole¬ 
sale  for  75  cents  per  bushel ;  retail  for 
85.  Baled  hay,  80  and  90  cents  per  100 ; 
loose  hay,  $15  to  $18  per  ton.  Holstein 
cows,  around  $75,  good  ones.  Beef  cattle, 
on  foot,  four  to  six  cents ;  dressed,  seven 
and  eight ;  hides,  10  cents  per  pound.  But¬ 
ter,  retail,  35,  good  dairy  ;  eggs,  fresh,  28  ; 
chickens,  about  14 ;  old  hens,  11  and  12. 
Our  market  is  Glens  Falls  and  Saratoga. 

Gansevoort,  N.  Y.  E.  L.  b. 

Best  butter,  28  to  29  cents  in  Detroit ; 
local  butter,  31  to  3,  creamery  same  price ; 
potatoes,  30  to  35 ;  apples,  Spy,  $1.  Ben 
Davis,  75  ;  beef  cattle  scarce.  Good  butch¬ 
er’s  steers,  $6  per  100  pounds ;  heifers,  $5 
to  $6  per  100 ;  heavy  bulls,  export,  $5  to 
$6 ;  light  bulls,  beef,  $4  to  $5 ;  cows,  spring¬ 
ers,  best,  $60  to  $75,  light,  $35  to  $50; 
veal  calves,  good,  seven  to  nine  cents ;  com¬ 
mon,  four  to  six  cents.  f.  b. 

Dryden,  Mich. 

Horses  sell  at  public  sales  from  $40  to 
$375,  mostly  among  farmers.  Milch  cows 
$40  to  $65  per  head ;  calves  from  $25  to 
$30.  Hogs  are  scarce ;  there  will  not  be  as 
many  hogs  this  year  as  there  were  last. 
Hogs  sell  from  $7  to  $7.50  per  100  pounds. 
Potatoes  75  cents  per  bushel  at  local  stores ; 
not  many  growing  in  this  county.  Corn, 
No.  3,  44  cents  per  bushel.  Prospect  for 
fruit  is  good.  Butter,  25 ;  creamery,  35. 
Eggs,  16.  E.  p. 

De  Witt,  Ill.  « 

March  11.  We  live  20  miles  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  what  the  farmers  sell 
brings  here  about  that  city’s  prices.  Wheat, 
corn,  potatoes,  oats,  rye  and  hay  are  the 
principal  crops  raised.  Wheat  $1 ;  corn 
on  the  ear,  $3  per  barrel ;  potatoes,  50 ; 
oats,  50 ;  rye,  75 ;  hay,  clover,  $10  ton ; 
Timothy,  $14  to  $15  per  ton.  Beef  cattle 
$8  per  hundred  weight.  Not  much  dairy¬ 
ing  done  here ;  butter  from  farms,  30. 
Apples  bought  last  Fall  $1  to  $2  per  bar¬ 
rel.  No  gardening  crops  sold.  J.  w.  w. 

Brookeville,  Md. 

Good  fresh  milch  cows  at  auction,  $80, 
few  higher  up  to  $100,  some  dry  cows, 
$80.  Stock  cattle  (feeders)  $6  to  $6.50 

per  100  pounds.  Fat  cattle  eight  cents ; 
eggs  19  in  trade ;  butter  22  in  trade,  30 

at  private  sale.  Cream  from  separator 

shipped  to  creamery  34  to  35 ;  no  milk  sold 
here.  Apples  50  cents  at  private  sale,  no 
other  fruit  being  sold  here  now.  No  gar¬ 
dening  crops  sold  here  except  what  is  ship¬ 
ped  in.  Baled  Timothy  hay  $10  per  ton, 
oat  straw,  baled,  $4.50  to  $5  per  ton. 

Corn  on  market  43  cents,  at  sales  54  to 
64.  Oats  on  market  30,  at  sales  40  to  50. 
Hogs  eight  cents,  feeders  higher,  up  to 
10  to  11  at  sales.  m.  l.  b. 

Janesville,  Ill. 

In  this  locality  horses  sell  for  $175  to 
$250  for  good  work  horses,  and  are  scarce. 
Cows  are  high,  selling  up  to  $140  at  auc¬ 
tion  sales,  good  grade  cows  bringing  $80 
to  $100,  according  to  their  breeding.  Beef 
cattle  are  high,  about  seven  cents  live, 
llogs  8%.  Eggs,  fresh,  16  to  18;  butter, 
dairy,  22 ;  apples,  75  cents  to  $1  per  bar¬ 
rel.  Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  $10  per  ton ; 
wheat  90 ;  oats  35 ;  potatoes  40.  Beans 
were  damaged  to  a  great  extent  and  the 
prices  vary  from  $1.75  per  bushel  for 
hand  picked  down  as  low  as  35  for  un¬ 
picked.  Corn  in  ear  30  cents  per  35-pound 
crate.  These  prices  are  the  everyday  prices 
in  this  locality  at  this  date.  There  are  a 
great  many  auction  sales  here  this  Spring, 
and  many  of  the  articles  I  have  mentioned 
sell  for  a  good  deal  more  than  the  prices 
I  have  given.  w.  a.  c. 

Almont,  Mich. 

Our  produce  generally  has  brought  fair 
prices  for  the  last  five  or  six  years.  Pota¬ 
toes  and  berries  are  our  largest  crops ;  po¬ 
tatoes  about  $1.25  to  $3  per  barrel,  mostly 
sold  at  station  to  brokers.  Berries  in 
northern  markets  from  four  to  16  cents 
per  quart.  Bulk  of  them  sell  in  New  York 
and  Boston  around  eight  and  nine  cents 
per  quart.  Brokers  here  are  paying  about 
$1.25  to  $2.75  per  crate,  their  prices  gov¬ 
erned  by  markets  North  and  West.  Toma¬ 
toes,  half  bushel  crate  60  to  $2.50,  all  sent 
to  New  York  by  growers.  Beans  and  peas 
prove  to  be  a  very  poor  crop  with  us  as 
the  market  is  low  before  ours  commence  to 
go  in.  Poultry  and  eggs  have  done  well ; 
poultry  selling  around  18  to  25  cents  per 
pound.  Eggs  18  to  50  per  dozen.  We 
have  a  small  cattle  output.  About  a  car¬ 
load  of  calves  from  this  county  each  week 
that  sell  in  Philadelphia  market  7  to  12 
rents  per  pound.  Very  few  grown  cattle 
shipped,  as  home  markets  consume  all  sal¬ 


able  for  beef ;  prices  about  nine  cents  per 
pound  dressed  at  Crisfield  and  Salisbury. 

Kingston,  Md.  w.  r.  d. 

In  this  county  the  principal  crops  are 
corn,  wheat,  tomatoes  and  dairy,  and  a  few 
peaches  along  the  bay.  Kieffer  pears  are 
being  taken  up  by  some,  not  being  a  paying 
crop  the  past  two  years.  We  get  within 
three  cents  of  the  wholesale  price  in  city 
delivered  at  station  for  wheat  and  corn. 
A  good  cow,  springer  -or  with  calf  by  side, 
will  sell  for  from  $60  to  $80.  We  have 
creamery  and  shipping  station  at  Kennedy- 
ville.  Most  of  thtr  milk  goes  to  shipping 
station,  they  paying  since  November  $1.60 
per  100  pounds,  testing  between  3.80  and 
4.20 ;  for  milk  testing  below  3.80  we  are 
docked  three  cents  a  unit  and  paid  three 
cents  a  unit  over  3.80.  The  creamery  has 
been  paying  35  cents  for  butter  fat.  The 
milk  from  shipping  station  is  sent  to  Phila¬ 
delphia.  There  have  been  only  a  few  farm¬ 
ers  contracted  for  tomatoes.  The  Granges 
and  farmers  representing  about  3,000  acres 
of  tomatoes  have  been  holding  meetings  to 
demand  $10  per  ton,  but  have  not  got  to¬ 
gether  as  yet.  There  will  be  more  potatoes 
planted  this  year,  as  the  farmers  are  com¬ 
ing  to  realize  there  is  very  little  money  in 
wheat.  E.  r.  w. 

Kennedyville,  Md. 

We  have  now  and  have  had  all  Winter 
a  great  many  farm  sales ;  stock  in  good 
shape ;  plenty  of  feed ;  very  few  last  Fall 
pigs,  as  the  cholera  took  a  great  many. 
This  part  of  the  country  is  full  of  good 
corn ;  wheat  98 ;  corn  42 ;  oats  28 ;  rye 
60.  Timothy  hay  $10  to  $12  per  ton,  no 
clover  hay  for  sale ;  oat  straw  $6  to  $8  per 
ton.  Potatoes  50 ;  apples  $3  to  $4  a  bar¬ 
rel.  Common  milch  cows  $40  to  $60,  Jer¬ 
sey  milch  cows  $65  to  $100 ;  no  Holstein 
cows  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Veal  calves 
$10  per  100  pounds ;  live  chickens  12  cents 
a  pound;  eggs  16;'  butter  fat  35.  Horses 
and  mules  $150  to  $200.  Feeding  western 


lambs  is  quite  a  business  in  this  part  of 
the  county  (Hendricks),  and  they  bring 
$8.50  to  $8.75  at  Chicago  ;  fat  hogs  $8.50 
here  and  $9  at  Indianapolis.  All  our  farm¬ 
ers  who  sell  cream  always  have  some  money 
in  their  pockets  and  the  dairy  business 
is  enriching  the  land  wonderfully.  Some 
of  our  farmers  are  using  ground  limestone 
and  ground  phosphate  rock  with  splendid 
results;  land  sells  for  $125  to  $175  per 
acre.  g.  j. 

Pittsboro,  Ind. 

Potatoes  at  retail  stores  are  1  cent  per 
pound;  apples  (Baldwins)  first  grade,  75 
to  $1  per  box ;  second  grade,  50,  retailing 
at  2  cents  per  pound;  cabbage,  1  cent  per 
pound ;  sqush,  1  cent  per  pound ;  country 
butter  dropped  from  40  to  30  cents  per 
pound  In  May  and  June  the  price  will 
go  to  bedrock.  Milk  retails  at  5  cents  per 
quart  delivered.  Eggs  have  kept  dropping 
and  are  now  at  14  cents  and  will  go  lower. 
It  is  predicted  that  the  price  will  go  much 
below  last  year.  The  damage  done  Cali¬ 
fornia  citrus  fruits  by  the  February  freeze 
has  advanced  the  price  of  lemons  to  five  cents 
each,  or  eight  for  25  cents.  Oat  hay,  $15 
per  ton.  Jersey  cows,  $50  to  $75  per  head. 
Jerseys  are  fast  replacing  other  breeds  for 
dairying.  Durhams  (both  red  and  white) 
are  the  pricipal  breed  for  range  cattle. 
Nc*:  many  horses  raised  here,  and  but  few 
mules  in  the  country.  Since  near  election 
times  business  has  been  dull,  work  scarce. 
Mills  are  now  beginning  to  start  up  work 
Farmers  have  their  Spring  grain  all  in  and 
Fall-sown  grain  doing  well.  Early  gardens 
all  in  now.  I..  E.  w. 

Drain,  Ore. 

March  16.  This  part  of  the  country  is 
mostly  dairying ;  some  potatoes,  apples, 
cabbage  and  fruit  are  marketed,  not  much 
grain  raised  for  sale.  Milch  cows  selling 
for  $50  to  $90  ;  milk  $1.60  per  100  pounds 
for  month  of  March,  $1.40  for  April.  Butter, 
dairy,  35,  creamery,  40.  Fat  cattle  five 


cents  per  pound;  veal  calves  9y2  ;  potatoes, 
40 ;  apples,  50.  Hay,  No.  1,  $8,  No.  2, 
$10.  Eggs,  21 ;  fowls,  live,  14.  Not  any 
cheese  factories  in  this  section,  r.  h.  l. 

Dryden,  N.  Y. 

March  17.  Hay,  $8  to  $9 ;  milk,  March, 
$1.60  per  100  pounds,  April,  $1.40;  May, 
$1.20 ;  15  cents  per  100  is  deducted  for 
hauling  milk  to  condensed  milk  factory ; 
wheat,  95 ;  beans,  $1.65 ;  corn,  30 ;  oats, 
32 ;  rye,  50 ;  pork,  dressed,  $9 ;  hogs,  on 
foot,  $8 ;  potatoes,  40 ;  butter,  prime,  30 ; 
eggs,  fresh,  17;  hides,  green,  8;  turkeys, 
15 ;  wool,  18  and  22 ;  chickens,  8  and  12. 

Fowlerville,  Mich.  a.  f. 

March  17.  Fat  cows,  $4  to  $6  per  100 
pounds ;  fat  steers,  $6.50  to  $8.  Horses, 
$150  to  $250.  Farmers  who  sell  milk  get 
six  to  seven  cents  per  quart.  Butter  to 
private  customers  40  cents  per  pound.  Eggs 
20  cents  per  dozen  at  the  stores,  and  retail 
25  to  28  cents.  Hay  plenty  ;  loose  hay  $15 
per  ton ;  baled  hay  $16  to  $17 ;  wheat 
straw,  40  cents  per  bale ;  oat  straw,  45 
cents  per  bale.  Wheat  per  bushel  $1.05; 
oats  55 ;  corn,  65 ;  no  home  grown  apples 
for  sale.  A  few  are  getting  ready  to  spray 
fruit  trees.  Some  plowing  has  been  done 
but  ground  has  been  too  wet.  The  weather 
has  been  mild  and  Spring-like  for  several 
days ;  it  is  now  turning  cold  and  snowing. 
The  ground  hog  doesn’t  seem  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  yet.  Dirt  roads  are  in  bad  shape. 

Fayette  Co.,  Pa.  j.  g.  h. 

March  18.  Milch  cows  are  worth  from 
$50  to  $80.  Very  few  fat  cattle  raised. 
The  majority  of  farmers  in  this  locality  sell 
cream,  for  which  they  are  getting  28  cents 
per  pound  for  butter  fat.  Butter  is  35 
cents  at  present ;  eggs,  18 ;  very  little 
fruit  raised  and  no  garden  truck.  Horses 
range  from  $100  to  $250  at  private  sale, 
marketing  more  at  public  sale.  Hogs  are 
Worth  $8.65 ;  sheep  $4  to  $6 ;  corn,  40 ; 
oats,  30  ;  hay,  $10  to  $12 ;  potatoes,  4o. 

Roanoke,  Ind.  w.  e.  c. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 

Our  Average  Profit 
$2.90  Per  Tire 

Goodyear  tires  sell  all  the  way  from  $15.55  to  $104.95,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size  and  type. 

The  most  popular  type — 34x4— costs  from  $32.95  to  $37.90, 
differing  with  type  and  treads. 

And  our  average  profit  last  year  on  all  these  tires  was  exactly 
$2.90  per  tire. 

Why  We  Tell  You 


This  is  something  unusual — this 
stating  of  profit. 

But  the  worth  of  a  tire  depends, 
in  large  part,  to  what  the  maker 
puts  into  it. 

Tires  may  be  made  at  half  our 
cost,  yet  the  cost  per  mile  is 
greater. 

Tires  may  be  skimped  to  in¬ 
crease  factory  profit,  but  the 
skimping  shows  up  in  your  tire 
bills. 

Your  object  and  ours  is  the  low¬ 
est  cost  per  mile.  And  the  best 
way  to  show  you  that  you  get  it 
in  Goodyears  is  to  tell  you  our 
profit,  perhaps. 

Low  Making  Cost 


We  are  by  long  odds 
largest  tire  builders, 
this  year  will  doubtless 
000,000.  Yet  our  capi¬ 
tal  is  only  $10,000,000, 
and  we  have  no  bond¬ 
ed  debt. 

That  is  why  a  small 
profit  per  tire  pays  us 
fair  returns. 

Our  mammoth  out¬ 
put  and  modern  meth¬ 
ods  bring  making  cost 
down  to  the  mini¬ 
mum.  Thus  most  of 
our  cost  goes  into 
materials — into  things 
that  count. 


the  world’s 
Our  sales 
reach  $40,- 


Judge  for  yourself  if  any  tire  in 
the  world  can  offer  you  greater 
value. 

Note  the  Result 

That’s  how  we  give  you  the 
uttermost  mileage  for  as  little  as 
lesser  tires  cost. 

That’s  how,  at  our  price,  you 
get  tires  that  can’t  rim  cut — tires 
10  per  cent  over  the  rated  size.  , 

These  two  features  alone,  on  le¬ 
gions  of  cars,  have  cut  tire  bills 
right  in  two. 

And  that  is  how  Goodyears  have 
come  to  outsell  every  other  tire  in 
existence. 

2,000,000  Sold 

Men  have  put  into  use,  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  tires,  two 
million  Goodyear  tires. 


Legions  of  these  cars  have  odom-^ 
eters.  tTire  mileage  has  been 
closely  watched.  On  countless 
cars,  rival  tires  have  been  com¬ 
pared  with  ours. 

Two  million  Goodyears  have 
been  tested  in  these  ways — in  ways 
that  can’t  mislead. 

And  this  is  the  result : 

Goodyear  tires  rule  Tiredom. 
No  other  tire  compares  with  them 
in  sales. 

h  As  men  know  them  better  sales 
double  over  and  over.  Last  year’s 
sale  exceeded  our  previous  12 
years  put  together. 


AKRON,  OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Now  you  know,  as  we  know, 
that  your  results  won’t  differ  from 
the  rest. 

What  these  tires  have  proved, 
two  million  times  over,  they  are 
bound  to  prove  to 
you. 

If  you  want  tires 
that  can’t  rim-cut — 
oversize  tires  —  tires 
that  cut  upkeep  down 
to  the  minimum — in¬ 
sist  on  Goodyear  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires.  It  is 
time  you  found  them 
out. 


Write  for  the  Goodyear 
Tire  Book — 14th-year  edi¬ 
tion.  It  tells  all  known 
ways  to  economize  on  tires. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 
We  Make  AH  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.— Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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Gates  Save  You 

BIG  i 

HiM III  MON  fX 


90  FOR  THIS 
—  DANDY  GATE 


These  gates  are  not 
a  special  lotbuiltdown 
to  a  low  price,  but  are 
full  of  the  same  qual¬ 
ity,  satisfaction  and 
durability  which  can 
be  obtained  in  any  of  our 
triple-galvanized,  high- 
carbon  steel 

Iowa  Gates.  _  .. 

Tho  filling  of  this  serviceable  and  ornamental  gate  is 
extra  close  diamond  mesh.  Gate  has  strong  frame,  pat¬ 
ent  latch,  etc.  Comes  in  all  sizes;  plain  and  fancy  tops. 

Style  E  Farm  Gate,  illustrated  below,  is  another 
leader  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  than  asked  for  other 
gates  of  its  kind.  Painted  or  gafVanized.  All  sizes. 

The  best  lumber  dealer  in  your  town  has  these 
gates  on  sale.  If  you  don’t  know  his  name,  write  us 
for  booklet,  name  of  dealer,  special  prices,  etc. 
IOWA  GATE  CO.,  4  5  Clay  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 


FRUIT  BASKETS  AND  CRATES 


SELF-RAISING  GATES. 

Make  All  Your  Fields  Pig  Tight 

No  matter  how  good  your  fence, 
unless  you  have  gates  to  match,  pigs' 
and  other  small  animals  go  through 
losing  forage— profit— you  might  just 
as  well  have. 

With  Peerless  Gates  and  Fencing 
you  get  the  last  dollar  of  crop  value. 
The  self-raising  gate  is  heavy  enough 
to  turn  large  animals  and  close 
enough  to  turn  small  pigs. 

GALVANIZED  throughout,  are 
rust-proof,  last  longer  and  look  better 
than  painted  gates. 

Described  in  our  complete  fence 
and  gate  catalogue. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 

215  Mich  St.  Adrian,  Michigan 


AMERICAN  CO-OPERATION. 

The  writer  is  greately  interested 
the  report  of  the  successful  working 
of  the  Monmouth,  (N.  J.)  Farmers’ 
Exchange,  which  appeared  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  page  161.  Being  always  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  cooperative  effort  it  is 
very  pleasing  indeed  to  find  such 
splendid  work  done  in  America.  So 
much  is  said  of  the  effort  put  forth 
in  Europe  that  it  would  almost  appear 
as  if  there  is  something  wanting  co¬ 
operatively  in  the  make-up  of  the  aver¬ 
age  American  farmer.  Evidently  this 
is  not  so.  For  information’s  sake  the 
writer  would  like  to  inquire  if  this  is 
a  genuine  cooperative  effort  and  not 
a  joint  stock  corporation.  For  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  many  successful 
efforts  in  this  way  have  in  the  past 
gone  over  to  the  capitalistic  side  be¬ 
cause  they  were  not  at  the  start  begun 
cooperatively.  The  following  remarks 
are  written  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  Monmouth  (N.  J.)  Farmers’  Ex¬ 
change  is  a  genuine  cooperative  effort, 
and  will  not  later  be  swallowed  up  by 
a  few  large  stockholders  but  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  it  has  evidently  begun  by 
being  a  farmers’  agricultural  cooper¬ 
ative  society  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word. 

The  writer  has  had  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  of  cooperative  societies  in  Eng- 


The  writer  has  spoken  to  farmers  on 
in~^this  subject,  but  invariably  the  reply  has 
been,  “Oh,  all  this  is.no  doubt  as  you 
say,  but  you  must  not  forget  that  the 
American  farmer  is  very,  very  individ¬ 
ualistic,  and  (this  is  generally  the 
clincher)  you  cannot  produce  any  record 
of  any  successful  cooperative  efforts  on 
this  side  anywhere  among  farmers. 
There  are  some  joint  stock  concerns 
doing  work,  but  cooperation — no,  sir — 
none  whatever.”  That  generally  winds 
up  the  discussion. 

There  is  another  point  disclosed  in  the 
by-law  which,  if  generally  adopted  by 
efforts  in  this  direction,  offers  a  solution 
to  a  very  prevalent  difficulty  in  all  such 
efforts.  And  that  is  that  every  member 
guarantees  his  business  to  the  society 
unless  he  can  do  better  to  the  extent  of 
at  least  five  per  cent.  Now,  this  is  an 
easy  afid  a  very  reasonable  solution. 
Loyalty  preached  at  large  is  apt  to  be 
too  general  to  hit  anybody  very  hard. 
Many  promising  societies  have  failed 
because  the  members  were  not  loyal 
enough  to  their  own  society.  But  a 
guarantee  of  this  nature  drives  home,  as 
it  were,  such  loyalty  that  members  can 
become  conscious  of  its  need.  And  the 
management  can  more  easily  secure  the 
business  by  reminding  their  members  of 
the  by-law.  Again,  the  last  point  which 
appears  to  be  working  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  is  the  retaining  of  the  profits  to 
build  up  a  sound  reserve  fund.  This 
is  again  a  very  important  matter.  The 
members  of  societies  are  apt  to  be  short¬ 
sighted  in  this  matter ;  instead  of  prac¬ 
tising  self-denial  they  demand  a  division 
of  the  profits  and  the  society  frequently 


Broadview 
Poultry  Ranch, 
liubbardston ,  Mass., 
ft.  ions',  covered  with  f-M 
Asbestos  Roojine  and  Asbestosidt 


It’s  false  economy  to  put 
-v  your  money  in  a  “cheap”  roofing 
that  has  to  be  painted,  graveled  or 
repaired  every  year  or  two.  The  real  cost  of 
a  roofing  is  the  'purchase  price  plus  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  the  only 
ready  roofing  that  never  requires  a  single  cent’s  worth  of 
coating,  graveling  or  other  protection.  Therefore  it  costs  less 
per  year  of  service _  than  any  other  roofing.  This  roofing  never 
needs  any  protection  because  it  is  made  of  layers  of  stone 
(Asbestos)  felt  securely  cemented  together  with  Trinidad  Lake 
Asphalt.  It  is  mineral  through  and  through — literally  a  sheet  of 
pliable  stone.  There  isn’t  a  particle  of  perishable  material  in 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  stone  roofing  is  not  affected  by  rain,  heat,  cold,  salt  air, 
chemical  fumes,  etc.,  and  that  it  affords  absolute  protection  against  fire?  And  is  it 
any  wonder  that  this  roofing  is  still  in  good  condition  on  hundreds  of  roofs  after 
more  than  twenty-five  years  of  service? 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  comes  in  rolls  ready  to  lay;  also  furnished  in  built-up 
form.  Suitable  for  any  type  of  building.  Easy  to  lay.  J-M  Roofing  Cleats, 
packed  in  each  roll,  make  absolutely  water-tight  laps  and  give  the  entire  roof  a 
handsome  white  appearance. 

Y  our  dealer  sells  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing — if  not,  order  from  our  nearest  branch. 

Write  for  sample  of  the  curious  Asbestos  Rock  from  which  this  Roofing  is  made 
and  our  Book  No  2748 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.  , 

Manufacturers  of  Asbestos  and  AcarcVfre  Asbestos  Roofings.  Packings; 

Magnesia  Products  64313 K.O i Electrical  Supplies,  Etc. 

Albany  Chicago  Detroit  Louisville  New  York  San  Francisco 

Baltimore  Cincinnati  Indianapolis  Milwaukee  Omaha  Seattle 

Boston  Cleveland  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Philadelphia  St.  Louis 

Buffalo  Dallas  Los  Angeles  New  Orleans  Pittsburgh  Syracuse 

THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  LIMITED 
Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg  Vancouver  1967 


AN  OHIO  PEACH  AND  CHERRY  ORCHARD. 


land,  and  therefore  offers  the  following 
remarks  with  some  knowledge  of  the 
subject  matter.  The  record  of  this  so¬ 
ciety  is  one  of  which  its  members,  board 
of  directors  and  officials  may  well  be 
proud.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  this  rec¬ 
ord  can  be  duplicated  by  anything  in 
Great  Britain.  What  is  meant  is  this : 
the  time  during  which  the  society  has 
been  in  existence  is  so  short.  Many 
societies  over  there  would  feel  proud  of 
the  same  record  during  an  existence  of 
10  to  15  years.  Also  the  large  member¬ 
ship  proclaims  loudly  the  fact  that  given 
the  cooperative  effort  a  fair  deal  it  is 
bound  to  come  out  on  top.  This  record 
speaks  volumes  of  the  energy  and  per¬ 
sistence  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
the  officers  of  the  society.  The  rules  or 
by-laws,  page  173,  are  admirably  drawn 
up  so  far  as  you  print  them.  There  are 
evidently  others  covering  voting  powers 
of  members,  amount  of  stock  to  qualify 
for  membership,  disposition  of  profits, 
etc.,  all  of  which  are  needed  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  society. 

Now  for  one  or  two  questions.  Is 
this  very  successful  cooperative  effort 
doing  any  missionary  work?  This  is 
just  the  body  to  undertake  successfully 
the  work  of  spreading  the  light.  These 
can  go  and  preach  to  others  not  a  theory 
of  what  might  be  done,  but  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  practice  of  something  that  has 
been  done.  And  if  this  can  be  done  in 
one  place,  human  nature  being  very 
much  the  same  in  other  districts,  given 
the  enthusiasm  and  the  knowing  how  to 
begin,  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why 
the  same  thing  may  not  come  true  of 
other  counties  or  districts. 


has  to  borrow  money  to  carry  on  its 
operations.  Where  the  members  are 
loyal  to  their  society  and  also  willing  to 
allow  the  dividend  to  remain  to  build 
up  a  strong  reserve,  such  a  society  is 
built  upon  the  rock  and  the  storms  of 
competition,  etc.,  shall  not  prevail 
against  it.  Occasionally  the  writer  has 
come  across  the  reports  of  successful 
societies ;  there  may  be  many  such,  and 
one  wonders  if  it  is  not  possible  to 
federate  these  various  isolated  societies. 
Such  a  body  would  soon  become  a  great 
help  to  the  individual  society.  Such  a 
body  would  be  in  a  position  to  offer  its 
experience  to  new  societies  and  so  ex¬ 
tend  the  movement  enormously.  Legis¬ 
lative  effort  is  all  right  to  protect  such 
societies,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  expect  too 
much  in  that  direction.  The  only  help 
of  value  is  to  help  people  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  E.  T. 


An  Ohio  Peach  and  Cherry  Orchard. 

Above  shows  my  peach  and  cherry  or¬ 
chard,  which  was  planted  the  Spring  of 
1009.  Trees  were  headed  at  18'  inches, 
yearling  trees  planted.  The  first  year’s 
growth  was  cut  hack  to  six  to  eight  iheh<4>, 
the  second  year  headed  back  to  18  to  20 
inches.  The  past  Spring  trees  were  headed 
quite  severely  as  there  was  no  fruit  buds. 
All  limbs  pointing  up  or  in  have  been 
removed  each  Spring.  This  orchard  con; 
tains  1,100  trees,  planted  17  feet  each  way. 
Many  of  the  trees  now  have  a  spread  of 
15  to  17  feet  and  are  eight  to  nine  feet 
in  height.  It  has  dust  mulch  cultivation 
until  July  1,  then  cover  crop.  Wo  sow 
oats  and  turnips  for  cover  crop,  and  allow 
the  late  weeds  to  grow.  In  the  Spring  as 
early  as  possible  we  use  Cutaway  disk 
harrow  often  enough  to  keep  a  dust  mulch 
all  the  time  until  cover  crop  is  sown.  1 
have  taken  great  pride  in  this  orchard, 
keeping  it  clean  in  the  early  Spring  and 
Summer.  So  far  tho  orchard  is  free  from 
scale,  hut  the  borers  give  considerable  trou¬ 
ble.  We  have  tried  spraying  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  with  a  strong  solution  of 
lime-sulphur,  11  llowing  the  liquid  to  run 
into  the  ground  around  the  trees,  lint  we 
bad  a  large  number  of  grubs  to  dig  out  this 
Fall.  This  application  was  made  late  in 
June  or  early  July.  We  mound  our  trees, 
which  holds  the  grubs  in  the  body  of  the 
tree,  and  keeps  them  from  getting  down 
among  the  roots.  w.  e.  d. 

North  Baltimore,  O. 
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PayTh  . 

Freight 

rowi 


’Strongest,  most  durable  made.  Basic’ 
’open  hearth  wire.  Double  galvanized.’ 

[  Compare  our  quality  and  prices  with  others.] 
BARGAIN  PRICES— DIRECT  Irnm  FACTORS 
I  .'.I!  STYLES  1 3  CENTS  PER  ROD  I'P 
We  pajr  freight  anjrwhnro.  Write  now/ 

\  for  free  fence  hook  >m<l  sample  to  test  [ 

T1IK  JtltOWN  FENCE  &  WIRK  CO. 
Brpt.uD  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Write  for  free  Circular 
and  Price-List. 

WEBSTER  BASKET  CO., 

Box  20,  Webster,  Monroe  Co..  N.Y 


Save  Money  on 
Berry  Boxes  and 
Baskets 

Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  I’uckaRea 
find  GroworH’  Supplies  of  all  kinds, 

NVrito  fur  free  money  caving  cataloguo 
Hud  price-list. 

Largest  Faetory'of  its  Kind  in  the  Country. 

NEW  ALBANY  BOX  AND  BASKET  C0..Box  ill , New  Albany, Ind. 


Cost  only  oue-third  a*  much  as  ordinary  iron,  wire  cr  gas  pipe 
gates,  but  last  twice  as  long.  Neat  in  appearance — best  and  strongest  gate 
made — light,  easy  to  handle,  opens  both  ways.  Boards  are  donble  bolted 
between  eight  angle  steel  uprights  and  double  truss  braces,  guaranteed  never  to  sag. 

Cost  Less  Than  AH  Wood  Gates — Last  5  Times  as  Long 


Alvin  V.Rowe, Preg. 


furnished  complete,  ready  to  hang,  or  just  the  Gate  Steels  which 
jxcept  the  boards.  Patent  self-locking  hinge  feature — reinforced* 
hi n gee.  Six  Triangular  Truss  Braces  make  gates  extra  strong. 

J®1  Proved  Elevating  Attachment  permits  the  gate  to  be  raised  full  length 
from  5  to  30  inches,  so  small  stock  can  pass  under*  and  to  swing  over  snow. 


30  Days  Free  Trial  and 
5  Year  Guarantee 

Catalog  shows  both  complete  Gates 
andjuwtth  Steels. at  prices  you  can't  afford 
to  miss.  Send  for  my  new  catalog  with  free 
80  days'  trial  and  freight  prepaid  offer* 

Alvin  V.  Rowe,  Pres. 

ROWE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
705  Adams  St.,  Galesburg,  III. 


1913. 
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HUBBARD  SQUASHES. 

C.  L.  M.,  Seville,  O. — Will  you  give  me 
some  instruction  with  regard  to  raising 
Ilubbard  squashes  of  the  green,  rough  va¬ 
riety?  I  expect  to  raise  several  acres 
during  the  coining  season. 

Ans. — The  preparation  for  planting 
and  cultivation  of  all  varieties  of  squash 
is  practically  the  same,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  distances  they  are  planted 
apart.  Most  of  the  varieties  will  suc¬ 
ceed  on  any  kind  of  fertile  soil,  but  the 
soil  that  suits  them  best  is  a  warm,  rich, 
mellow  loam.  The  ground  should  be 
deeply  plowed  and  put  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  condition  before  planting;  for  the 
bush  varieties  the  hills  should  be  four 
to  five  feet  apart  each  way  and  seven 
to  eight  feet  apart  each  way  for  the 
running  varieties.  The  best  method  for 
locating  the  hills  is  to  check-row  the 
land  at  the  proper  distance  apart,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  land  was  being 
laid  out  for  corn.  After  the  land  is 
marked  out,  two  or  three  shovelfuls  of 
well-rotted  manure  should  be  used  to 
each  hill,  and  well  mixed  with  the  soil. 
This  is  best  done  with  a  garden  or 
spreading  fork,  unless  the  ground  is 
stony;  then  a  ho'e  will  be  found  the 
most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  hills 
should  be  at  least  20  inches  in  diameter 
and  raised  about  one  inch  above  the 
ground  surface,  so  as  to  afford  quick 
drainage  in  case  of  copious  rains  during 
the  germinating  of  the  seed.  As  squash 
are  of  tropical  origin,  they  are  there¬ 
fore  very  tender  and  extremely  sensi¬ 
tive  to  cold  when  in  their  infancy.  For 
this  reason  the  seed  should  not  be  plant¬ 
ed  until  the  season  is  pretty  well  settled 
and  the  ground  is  thoroughly  warmed, 
which  in  most  Northern  sections  will  be 
about  the  first  of  June.  Ten  to  12  seeds 
should  be  planted  to  each  hill  and  cov¬ 
ered  about  one-half  inch  deep.  Squash 
in  many  localities  suffers  severely  from 
the  attacks  of  the  small  striped  melon- 
bug  and  the  squash  bug,  and  sometimes 
from  the  attacks  of  borers  in  the  stem 
underground.  Air-slaked  lime,  soot  and 
various  commercial  preparations  are  all 
good  remedies  for  the  bugs ;  any  of  them 
may  be  used  freely  without  injury  to 
the  plants.  There  is  no  remedy  for  the 
stem  borer,  except  to  pull  out  the  af¬ 
fected  plants  and  destroy  him.  Soon 
after  the  borer  enters  the  stem  the  plant 
will  wilt  and  thus  show  unmistakable 
signs  of  the  borer’s  presence.  All  such 
plants  should  be  pulled  up  immediately 
and  the  borer  hunted  out  and  killed,  for 
if  this  is  not  done  he  will  soon  attack 
and  destroy  the  other  plants  in  the  field. 
When  the  plants  are  about  one  foot  high 
they  should  be  thinned,  allowing  two  or 
three  of  the  most  thrifty  plants  to  re¬ 
main  to  each  hill.  Although  the  danger 
from  the  borers  is  not  yet  passed,  the 
thinning  of  the  plants  cannot  be  longer 
delayed,  as  they  will  be  badly  crowded 
for  room  to  grow  and  thrive.  The  cul¬ 
tivation  consists  in  keeping  the  soil  loose 
and  mellow  around  the  hills  with  the 
hoe,  and  with  the  horse  cultivator  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  The  plants  when  once 
well  established  grow  quite  rapidly  and 
will  soon  take  full  possession  of  the 
ground,  but  cultivation  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  as  long,  as  possible  without  in¬ 
jury  to  the  vines.  Any  tall  weeds  that 
come  up  later  in  the  season  can  be  pulled 
up  by  hand  or  chopped  out  with  the 
hoe.  K. 

COST  AND  PROFIT  IN  CANNING. 

On  page  350  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  H. 
W.  gives  some  information  as  to  the  proflt 
in  canning  tomatoes,  and  as  he  is  from 
Missouri,  lie  can  “show  us”  some  more, 
f  irst  he  goes  in  to  the  cost  of  labor.  I 
”avo  before  me  figures  from  several  manu¬ 
facturers  as  to  the  cost  of  canning  fac¬ 
tories  based  on  the  product  of  300  acres, 
one  of  these  outfits  cost  $750  and  re- 
quires  00  people  to  operate  it  exclusive  of 
seann  1rhJ>  (,tc.  Another  costs  about 
■  o,ooo  and  does  not  take  over  15  or  20 
people  at  the  most  to  operate,  a  large  part 
nr  tne  work  being  done  by  machinery.  In 
''gunng  cost  of  labor  which  plant  does 
,,  use,  the  one  that  economises  labor  or 
rne  one  that  he  has  to  make  his  profit  bv 
(uttir^  the  price  of  the  tomatoes  to  the 
rarinaW  The  cost  charged  off  to  depreci- 
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ation  on  the  labor  saving  plant  will  not 
offset  the  additional  cost  of  labor  in  the 
other,  and  while  on  this  question  of  de¬ 
preciation  and  investment,  how  about  the 
value  of  the  farm  and  the  hazard  of  grow¬ 
ing?  Has  the  farmer  no  rights,  or  any¬ 
thing  that  should  be  considered?  Last 
year  the  crop  here  turned  out  much  better 
than  was  expected.  What  happened? 
The  canners  began  to  cut  and  grade  the 
tomatoes,  and  took  advantage  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  which  is  absolutely  one-sided  and  in 
favor  of  the  canner.  One  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  took  a  load  in  of  1,800  pounds.  Noth¬ 
ing  was  said  and  when  he  got  his  weight  it 
showed  1,200,  or  a  cut  of  one-third.  This 
entire  load  was  put  through  the  cannery, 
and  what  the  actual  loss  was,  if  any,  no 
one  knows,  but  under  the  contract  the 
farmer  had  no  redress.  One  afternoon  I 
sent  tomatoes  to  the  cannery  and  as  they 
were  unable  to  handle  them  had  to  leave 
my  baskets.  The  last  loads  in  the  after¬ 
noon  could  not  even  be  unloaded,  and  we 
had  to  leave  the  wagons.  It  was  noon 
the  next  day  before  I  could  oven  get  the 
wagon  back  with  the  baskets  from  the  first 
load.  No  allowance  or  pay  of  any  kind 
is  allowed  under  the  contracts  for  this 
service,  and  from  the  packer's  point  of 
view  this  costs  the  farmer  nothing,  let 
alone  the  loss  of  crop  sustained  from  being 
unable  to  pick  it,  account  of  loss  of  baskets 
and  turning  pickers  off. 

Now  as  to  the  canner’s  end,  and  selling. 
The  following  is  from  a  friend  who  is  in 
the  canning  business.  Last  year  he  sold 
in  the  Spring  a  part  of  his  pack  on 
"futures.”  This  is,  I  understand,  the  cus¬ 
tom  with  a  large  part  of  the  canners  here¬ 
abouts,  and  I  understand  the  country  over. 
These  futures  were  sold  at  87^  cents  a 
dozen.  When  the  season  closed  he  had 
paid  from  bis  “futures”  the  entire  cost 
of  tomatoes,  packing,  etc.  and  had  a  small 
profit  besides.  In  addition,  he  had  some 
3,000  cases  still  unsold  in  his  warehouse 
for  which  he  was  offered  85  cents,  or  a 
profit  of  about  $5,000,  and  was  holding 
them  for  a  better  price.  Not  so  bad,  was 
it,  for  a  small  factory  in  a  town  of  but 
a  few  hundred  people?  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  canners  estimate  the  cost  of  canning 
at  55  cents  a  dozen,  or  $19.25  a  ton  of 
35  dozen,  allowing  $10  a  ton  for  the  to¬ 
rnados,  or  a  net  profit  of  about  $7  a  ton 
at  75  cents  a  dozen?  Should  not  some  of 
this  honestly  go  to  the  farmer  who  has 
not  only  the  interest  on  his  investment, 
farm,  wagons,  machinery,  etc.,  but  takes 
all  of  the  risk  as  to  raising  a  crop,  as 
well  as  the  loss  he  sustains  on  account  of 
the  inequality  of  his  contract.  I  could 
go  on  and  show  among  other  things  that 
the  average  price  for  canned  tomatoes  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1900  to  1907  inclusive  was 
over  93  cents  but  think  I  have  given 
enough  to  show  the  farmer  is  not  getting 
a  fair  price  for  his  tomatoes. 

In  conclusion  pardon  me  for  criticizing 
the  closing  statement  in  II.  W.’s  communi¬ 
cation  about  fairness  and  square  dealing 
not  being  a  monopoly  of  one  side.  We  are 
trying  to  get  an  arrangement  which  will 
be  absolutely  fair  and  just  to  both  sides, 
and  a  price  commensurate  with  the  risk 
assumed  by  both  and  in  discussing  these 
subjects  the  writer  is  trying  to  quote  only 
figures  that  lie  believes  to  be  absolutely 
accurate  and  fair  as  well  as  the  experience 
of  men  whom  he  knows  to  be  honorable 
and  try  to  do  what  is  right.  If  I  under¬ 
stand  that  I  am  to  meet  H.  W.  or  any¬ 
one  else  on  other  than  a  basis  that  is 
open  and  above  the  tricks  of  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness  you  can  count  me  out.  Let  us  ask 
H.  W.  to  give  his  honest  experience  both 
as  a  grower  of  tomatoes  as  well  as  a 
canner,  and  if  canning  has  proved  a  profit¬ 
able  business  for  him  why  we  farmers 
would  not  be  justified  in  forming  a  stock 
company  and  putting  up  a  factory  with  the 
most  modern  machinery  and  can  our  own 
tomatoes?  kobert  n.  meruitt. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Iv.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

FLY  TO  PIECES 

The  Effect  of  Coffee  on  Highly  Organized  People. 

"I  have  been  a  coffee  user  for  years, 
and  about  two  years  ago  got  into  a  very 
serious  condition  of  dyspepsia  and  in¬ 
digestion.  It  seemed  to  me  I  would  fly 
to  pieces.  I  was  so  nervous  that  at  the 
least  noise  I  was  distressed,  and  many 
times  could  not  straighten  myself  up 
because  of  the  pain. 

Tea  is  just  as  injurious,  because  it 
contains  caffeine,  the  same  drug  found 
in  coffee. 

“My  physician  told  me  I  must  not  eat 
any  heavy  or  strong  food  and  ordered  a 
diet,  giving  me  some  medicine.  I  fol¬ 
lowed  directions  carefully,  but  kept  on 
using  coffee  and  did  not  get  any  better. 

"Last  winter  my  husband,  who  was 
away  on  business,  had  Postum  served 
to  him  in  the  family  where  he  boarded. 
He  liked  it  so  well  that  when  he  came 
home  he  brought  some  with  him.  We 
began  using  it  and  I  found  it  most  ex¬ 
cellent. 

“While  I  drank  it  my  stomach  never 
bothered  me  in  the  least,  and  I  got 
over  my  nervous  troubles.  When  the 
Postum  was  gone  we  returned  to  cof¬ 
fee,  then  my  stomach  began  to  hurt  me 
as  before  and  the  nervous  conditions 
came  on  again. 

1  hat  showed  me  exactly  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  whole  trouble,  so  I  quit 
drinking  coffee  altogether  and  kept  on 
using  Postum.  The  old  troubles  left 
again  and  have  never  returned.” 

“There’s  a  reason.”  and  it  is  explained 
in  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 
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“Majestic”  (illustrated)  —  $1975 

46  H.  P.  four-cylinder  touring  car,  completely  equipped 
and  fitted  with  electric  starter  and  lights. 


“Olympic”  — $1500 

85  H.  P.  four  -  cylinder  touring  car,  completely 
equipped.  Electric  starter  and  lights  are  op¬ 
tional,  at  an  extra  cost  of  8225. 


“Sultamc”— $2650 

65  H.  P.  six-cylinder  touring  car,  seven-passen¬ 
ger,  completely  equipped  and  fitted  with  electric 
starter  and  lights.  Five-passenger,  82500. 


Not  Comfort  or  Sturdiness 
alone,  but  the  most  of  both 


Soundness  and  strength  you  must 
have  in  your  car,  if  it  is  to  prove 
a  real  investment. 

Comfort  you  must  have,  if  the  fam* 
ily  is  to  get  the  greatest  possible 
pleasure  out  of  the  car. 

We  believe  the  Jackson  offers  the 
best  combination  of  both  to  be 
found  among  cars  of  similar  type. 

You  have  long  known  the  Jackson 
to  be  a  thoroughly  comfortable 
car;  and  you  are  doubtless  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  reputation  for 
service  in  country  use. 

It  is  because  of  its  ability  to  Stand 
up  in  such  use  that  the  Jackson 
has  won  a  favored  place  among 
farmers. 

In  many  instances,  Jackson  cars 
have  seen  three,  four  and  even 
five  years  of  service  on  the  farm 
and  over  country  roads. 


And  it  is  on  such  roads  that  its  com¬ 
fort  features  are  most  appreciated. 

Between  you  and  the  ruts  are  not 
only  seat  cushions  ten  inches 
thick  but  four  elliptic  springs — 
and  you  know  how  easily  they 
ride. 

With  long  wheelbases  and  large 
wheels,  the  easy  riding  is  made 
more  pronounced;  and  the  gen¬ 
erous  room  inside  the  car  is  a 
feature  not  to  be  overlooked. 

On  your  own  judgment  will  depend 
pretty  largely  your  satisfaction 
with  the  way  your  car  rides  and 
runs. 

So  you  should  not  neglect  to  post 

yourself. 

Do  this  in  the  case  of  the  Jackson 
by  writing  for  the  catalog  and  the 
name  of  the  dealer  who  can  give 
you  a  demonstration. 


JACKSON  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  1500  E.  Main  St.,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


STRENGTH— EFFICIENCY— DURABILITY 

are  most  essential  points  in  a  Hay 
Carrier.  Yon  do  not  want  to  wait 
for  repair’s  during  the  having  season. 

The  above  points  are  combined  in 

The  Rochester 
Reversible  Hay  Carriers 

which  are  unequaled  for  their  per¬ 
fect  working  qualities. 

For  fork  and  sling.  For  wood  and  steel  track. 

Draft  can  be  run  in  as  soon  as  it  clears  the  load. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
Write  us  for  a  complete  catalogue 

The  Ricker  Manufacturing  Co., 

300  N.  Water  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


LITTER  CARRIERS 
FEED  CARRIERS 
HAY  CARRIERS 
DIVISION  STALLS 
STANCHIONS 
WATERING  BASINS 


Eureka  Center  Draft  Mower 

The  cut  crop  is  left  in  almost  standing  position,  and  cures 
rapidly,  retaining  natural  color.  No  Hay  Tedder  required. 
No  trampling  of  cut  crop.  One-third  saving  in  time  and  labor. 


46'  years 
on  the  market. 
Improved  for  1913. 


NO  SIDE  DRA.FT.  Cutter  bar  directly  In  front  of 
wheels.  Mows  back  and  forth  on  one  side  of  field 
any  direction  desired,  and  avoids  pulling  up  hill. 
FASTEST  CUTTING,  GREATEST  STRENGTH, 
LONGEST  LIVED.  Cuts  heavy  growths  of  timothy 
and  alfalfa  that  side  draft  mowers  cannot. 

Works  in  orchards  and  between  rows.  Cuts  weeds  and 
brush  in  pastures  by  raising  knife  above  crop.  Made  in 
5  sizes  for  one  or  two  horses.  Before  you  buy  any  Mower, 
write  us  for  free  reports  of  farmers  whose  Eureka 
Mowers  have  cut  40  acres  each  season  15  YEARS  Or  more 
and  are  still  in  working  order.  Write  today. 


EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Box  840,  Utlca.N.Y. 


^  LET 

THE 

WIND 


PUMPY0UR 


FOR 

NOTHING 


WATER 


WHY  PAY  FOR  GASOUNE 
WHEN  WIND  IS  FREE! 
Get  a  Big,  Heavy,  Powerful, 
Light  Running,  Double  Geared 


SAMSON 

WIND  MILL 


5LND  FOR  CATALOG 

We  also  build  Idea!  Feed 
Mills,  Pump  Jacks,  Hand 
Grinding  Mills  for  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ers,  Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage 
Cutters  «nJ  Brass  Candle  Sticks 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
1 88  Samson  Avenue  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS  r 


GIGANTIC  VALUE 

Put  your  money 
in  the  auto¬ 
matic  Safe 
Steam  Engine 
and  Boiler.  3, 
4,  5,  6,  8,  10, 
and  15  H.  P. 

For  the  dairyman,  tobacco  grower  and  gene.al 
farmer.  You  want  our  catalog  for  reference 

ONTARIO  IRON  WORKS 

PULASKI,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


(500 
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ANOTHER  FERTILIZER  ‘‘WONDER.’’ 

Enclosed  you  wil-l  find  a  detached  leaf 
from  a  booklet  explaining  the  new  (?)  min¬ 
eral  fertilizer  made  from  metamorphic 
rock.  Perhaps  it  may  interest  you,  al¬ 
though  it  failed  to  interest  me.  Have  used 
fertilizer  all  my  life  but  this  is  surely  a 
winner.  How  much  is  it  worth,  and  have 
you  run  across  it  before?  On  asking  the 
agent  what  the  plant  did  for  nitrogen  he 
informed  me  that  it  got  it  from  the  air, 
adding  that  the  air  was  four-flfths  nitro¬ 
gen.  I  assured  him  that  I  was  aware  of  the 
fact,  also  that  the  other  one-fifth  was 
oxygen  on  which  I  depended  for  life,  but  I 
also  expected  about  three  meals  each  day. 
He  also  stated  that  a  plant  was  composed 
chiefly  of  silicaAsked  if  I  cared  to  look  over 
some  of  his  testimonials  I  told  him  no,  un¬ 
less  perhaps  he  might  have  one  from  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  to  which  he  said  they 
never  bought  any  of  their  testimonials.  I 
assured  him  that  he  probably  wouldn’t  get 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  that  way.  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  hear  what  you  think  about  this 
wonder. 

WALTER  E.  PRICE. 

Connecticut. 

This  “mineral  fertilizer’.’  is  stated  to 
contain  30  pounds  of  potash  and  four 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  in  one  ton. 
There  are  also  thirty  pounds  of  lime. 
We  can  buy  this  plant  food  in  available 
form  for  $1.25,  while  the  price  of  the 
“mineral”  is  $17  for  a  single  ton  or  $24 
in  smaller  lots.  The  stuff  also  contains 
sulphur  and  Iron  which,  if  needed, 
could  be  bought  for  less  money  than 
those  people  demand.  We  have  often 
expressed  our  opinion  of  this  stuff.  The 
agents  apparently  need  to  be  well  fumi¬ 
gated  with  sulphur,  and  they  are  getting 
their  dose.  Here  is  a  report  from  a 
New  Hampshire  man : 

The  agent  called  to-day  and  wanted  me 
to  place  an  order.  1  told  him  I  preferred 
to  wait  and  let  the  experiment  stations  do 
the  experimenting  rather  than  do  it  myself. 
He  told  me  it  would  be  uselsss  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  experiment  stations,  as 
“they  had  all  been  bought  up  by  the  chem¬ 
ical  fertilizer  companies.”  I  reminded  him 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  did  not  carry  their  ad¬ 
vertisement,  and  I  told  him  I  was  quite 
sure  his  company  could  not  place  their 
advertising  with  that  paper.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  a  bitter  tirade  against  agricultural 
papers  in  general  and  The  R.  N.  Y.  in  par¬ 
ticular  ;  he  declaring  they  also  had  been 
“bought  up”  by  the  chemical  companies.  I 
told  him  he  would  better  guess  again  as 
far  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  concerned.  Theu 
he  said,  “Well,  The  R.  N.-Y.  may  not  be  ab¬ 
solutely  under  their  control,  but  they  are 
afraid  to  carry  any  advertising  of  this 
sort  unless  the  chemical  people  give  them 
their  permission  to  do  so.”  I  told  him  it 
was  quite  evident  that  his  opinion  and 
mine  differed  on  the  subject.  Sufficient  to 
say  his  stay  at  my  place  was  very  short. 

E.  M.  SMITH. 

There  is  little  use  arguing  with  such 
fellows.  All  they  can  do  is  to  call  their 
critics  liars  or  grafters.  Some  of  the 
poor  things  may  actually  believe  what 
they  say,  while  others  are  fakers  pure 
and  simple.  No  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
can  have  any  excuse  whatever  for 
spending  money  on  such  stuff.  If  you 
want  to  buy  fertilizer,  pay  a  fair  price 
for  nitrogen,  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and 
lime  and  stop  there.  Let  the  stuff  and 
dump  dealers  alone. 


Spraying  for  Tomato  Diseases. 

A.  H.  H.j  Lincoln,  Del. — We  grow  toma¬ 
toes  quite  largely  for  cannery  around  here 
0but  do  no  spraying  except  in  the  seed  bed 
before  planting  out  in  field.  I  grow  six  to 
eight  acres  annually.  Would  it  pay  me 
to  invest  in  horse  power  traction  sprayer 
(as  used  for  potatoes,  etc.)  for  tomato 
spraying?  What  pressure  is  necessary  for 
best"  results  and  how  many  nozzles  for  each 
row,  so  as  to  do- thorough  work?  We  usu- 
allv  plant  4x4  feet  here,  and  vines  are  all 
interlacing  before  picking  time.  I  could 
plant  a  little  wider,  say  5x4  feet,  if  using  a 
sprayer.  The  vines  usually  die  down  here 
when  first  fruits  are  ripening,  and  for  the 
remaining  picking  the  fruit  gradually  de¬ 
creases  in  size  until  too  small  to  pick. 
Verv  little  fruit  growth  after  vines  start 
to  go,  but  the  fruit  already  set  ripens  up 
whatever  size  it  then  is.  Present  yield, 
three  to  eight  tons  per  acre,  with  about 
five  tons  a  good  average.  If  we  could  keep 
the  vines  alive  a  few  weeks  longer,  it 
would  make  a  vast  difference  in  yield.  Do 
you  think  this  possible  with  good  spraying? 
By  adding  poison  to  Bordeaux  mixture  we 
could  also  control  the  cutworm  and  large 
tomato  worms.  What  Bordeaux  formula 
is  used  for  tomatoes,  and  is  home  making 
preferable  to  buying  the  concentrated  mix¬ 
ture  ? 

Ans. — I  do  not  know  that  you  can 
get  a  sprayer  with  nozzles  wide  enough 
apart  for  spraying  tomatoes  in  rows 
four  feet  apart,  but  the  manufacturers 
can  arrange  that  for  you  I  suppose. 
That  it  will  pay  there  is  no  doubt,  for 
the  great  difficulty  with  tomatoes  on 
this  peninsula  is  the  leaf  blight  (Clados- 
porium  fulvum)  and  regular  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  will  prevent  this.  I 
would  prefer  a  sprayer  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  horses.  I  use  the  5-5-50  formula  for 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  and  spray  every 
ten  days  till  the  fruit  is  pretty  well 
grown.  The  crop  of  tomatoes  on  the 
peninsula  is  entirely  too  small.  I  do 
not  think  the  average  here  is  over  four 
tons,  if  that  much,  and  there  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  profit  in  growing  them  at  that  rate. 
In  your  section,  with  a  somewhat 
heavier  soil  than  here,  you  should  get 
fully  15  tons  an  acre.  I  made  more  than 
that  in  Kent  Co.,  Md.,  many  years  ago 


with  the  Trophy  tomato,  and  there  are 
growers  there  now  who  made  nearly 
that  many  tons  last  Summer.  Growers 
should  be  very  careful  in  getting  plants 
from  elsewhere,  for  the  Southern  bac¬ 
terial  wilt  was  reported  in  Caroline  Co., 
last  year,  and  if  it  becomes  common 
over  the  peninsula  it  will  end  tomato 
canning,  for  no  amount  of  spraying  will 
have  any  effect  on  it.  In  Central  North 
Carolina,  about  Raleigh,  I  would  not 
undertake  to  grow  tomatoes  for  $50  a 
ton,  such  is  the  uncertainty  in  some 
soils  there.  When  I  was  living  in 
Raleigh  I  usually  planted  about  500 
plants  in  order  to  get  enough  for  the 
family  table  during  the  Summer,  and 
had  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  plant¬ 
ings  to  take  the  places  of  those  that 
succumbed  to  the  wilt.  But  the  leaf 
blight  and  most  of  the  rots  can  be 
controlled  by  regular  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture.  By  adding  a  pound 
of  lead  arsenate  to  the  50  gallons  of 
Bordeaux  you  can  ward  off  the  boll-1 
worm  and  the  big  green  worm,  but  I 
rather  expect  the  cutworm  would  get  in 
ahead  of  you.  The  best  thing  for  cut¬ 
worms  is  a  mixture  of  70  parts  of  bran 
to  one  of  Paris  green,  the  bran  being 
dampened  before  mixing.  This  scat¬ 
tered  around  the  plants  will  take  care 
of  the  cutworm.  Then  I  have  found 
that  when  the  plants  get  full  of  the 
first  crop  of  fruit  a  small  handful  of 
nitrate  of  soda  scattered  around  each 
hill  will  put  new  vigor  into  the  plants. 
Certainly  if  the  plants  are  allowed  to 
lose  their  leaves  from  the  blight  and 
get  weakened  they  will  die  and  the  re¬ 
maining  fruit  will  color  up  and  be  small 
and  poor.  In  our  climate  the  vines  should 
remain  vigorous  till  frost,  and  they  will 
if  properly  fed  and  sprayed. 

Maryland.  _ w^f.  massey. 

Peach  Trees  Do  Not  Bear. 

E.  L.  8.,  Central  Islip,  N.  Y. — Our  peach 
orchard  has  not  done  any  good  since  we 
have  been  living  here  (two  years).  Pre¬ 
vious  to  that  time  it  bore  a  great  deal  of 
■esxdellent  fruit.  We  have  sprayed  and 
taken  proper  care  of  it.  The  result  is  beau¬ 
tiful,  healthful  trees  and  no  fruit.  The 
former  owner  used  a  great  deal  of  chicken 
manure  on  it,  and  we  think  it  has  made  a 
great  growth  of  foliage  and  no  fruit.  Is  it 
too  late  now  to  help  the  conditions  this 
year?  We  have  not  pruned.  Will  pruning 
help,  and  how  should  it  be  done?  Is  it  too 
late  to  prune  this  year?  The  orchard  has 
been  under  cultivation,  with  vegetables 
growing  in  it. 

Ans. — Probably  this  orchard  has  had 
too  good  care.  The  heavy  use  of  hen 
manure  and  the  high  culture  has  made 
a  heavy  wood  growth.  The  trees  went 
into  Winter  tender  and  open  and  the 
fearful  cold  of  last  Winter  probably 
killed  the  fruit  buds.  You  cannot  make 
the  trees  bear  this  year  unless  there  are 
fruit  buds  on  them.  You  will  find  these 
fruits  buds  plump,  light-colored  and  in 
pairs  along  the  woodgrowth  of  last  year. 
If  these  buds  are  there  do  not  use 
more  hen  manure  but  use  wood  ashes 
or  a  fertilizer  containing  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  without  any  nitrogen. 
Prune  these  trees  reasonably,  but  do  not 
give  them  high  culture.  Remember  that 
the  fruit  buds  for  this  season  were 
made  last  Fall.  You  cannot  expect 
fruit  this  year  unless  you  find  these 
buds  now. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  selected  eight  out  of  a  hundred  kinds,  so 
we  have  eight  of  the  very  best.  Get  our  1913  cata¬ 
logue  of  all  kinds  of  plants  and  seed.  ROMANCE  SEED. 
PLANT  AND  TRUCK  FARM,  Caleb  Bonos  &  Son,  Cheswold,  Del. 


MYRTLE  MURRELL 

A  new  strawberry.  Real  early,  large,  firm,  prolific; 
great  plant  maker.  Catalogue  free. 

S.  8MDKRKLL,  sole  owner,  -  MARION,  MD. 


lant  7  to  10= 

m  daily.  One  horse 

MJL  enough.  Acts  auto* 

matically.  regu¬ 
larly  dropping  seed 
and  fertilizer  at  just  the  distance  you  set  it. 
Important t  None  of  the  working  parts 
movo  while  drivo  wheel  revolves  except  at 
the  time  of  planting.  It’s  accurate  and  pos¬ 
itive  every  time.  Kightly  is  this  great 
machine  named 

‘‘KING  OF  THE 
ZZHs  CORNFIELD” 

CORN  PLANTER 

And  Fertilizer  Sower 


Will  stand  the  rough,  continuous  servico  which  such 
tools  get.  Nothing  complicated.  Simple,  strong,  reliable. 
Our  sixty  years  arc  behind  it. 

Dealers  sell  it.  If  none  near  you,  write  us.  Catalog 
free—  64  pages  of  tool  talk  that  you  like  to  road— a  tool 
for  evory  need. 


Belcher 

Taylor 

Agri¬ 

cultural 

ToolCo. 


Steel 


Kanneberg  Shi n . 


We  Pay  the  Freight 


A  building  roofed  with  Kanneberg  Shingles  is  protected  from  such  dan¬ 
ger.  They  are  fire-proof,  weather-proof,  lightning-proof,  heat  and  cold- 
proof.  Can  be  laid  more  quickly  than  wood  shingles  and  last  longer,  look 
better  all  the  time  and  require  no  repairs.  They  do  not  curl,  rot,  crack 
nor  fall  off  like  wood  or  slate.  Many  Kanneberg  roofs  are  still  in  use  after  15 
or  80  years’  service. 

Our  patent  lock  joint  is  absolutely  water-tight  and  allows  for  expansion. 

Nail  heads  are  protected  from  weather. 

Kanneberg  Shingles  prove  the  most  economical  roofing  for  all  buildings 
because  of  their  long  life  and  freedom  from  maintenance  charges.  f 

Kanneberg  Steel  Shingles  are  28  gauge  steel,  painted  or  galvan-  f 
ized,  and  come  singly,  eight  on  a  sheet,  or  in  clusters  on  one  sheet  S 
5  ft.  by  2  ft.  We  send  special  nails,  free.  Every  shingle  is  t  Kannaber 
backed  by  a  money-back  guaranty  to  be  up  to  sample.  /■  Roofing  i 

Send  for  Catalog  showing  sizes  and  designs  of  shingles  and  S 

tfemi  lur  Vdldiug  ou  Cprrugated  roofing  and  siding.  Get  /  34  Douglas  Stree 

our  rock-bottom  prices  before  you  buy.  Ask  for  sample  f  Canton,  Ohio 

shingles.  We  sell  direct  to  you,  saving  you  middleman’s  S  c  *  , 

profit.  We  pay  the  freight,  and  ship  orders  day  received  >  Send  catalog  ant 

jr  sample  shingle  to 

KANNEBERG  ROOFING  &  CEILING  CO.  / 


34  Douglas  Street 


Established  1886 


Canton,  Ohio  f 


y  Name. 


Address . 


Nine  out  of  Every 
Ten  Fires  Start  on  the  Roof 


A  brand  from  a  burning  building,  sparks  from  the 
chimney  or  lightning  quickly  set  a  wooden  roof  afire. 


RAW  GROUND  LIME 

Good  for  all  Crops.  Quickly  available. 
Order  now. 

F.  C.  CONLEY  LIME  CO.,  -  -  UTICA,  N.  V. 


SOY  BEANS 


Choice  Ito  San  seed  grown  on  the  College  Farm. 
Special  price  on  lots  of  fifty  bushels  or  more. 
Address  IRVING  L.  OWEN,  Manager 
College  Farm,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Stiff  POTATOES 

The  vino  is  a  giant  among  potatoes.  Stood  up 
without  spot  or  blemish  (comparatively)  while 
others  were  dead  and  dying  all  around  it.  Yielded  300 
bn.  while  Mountains  on  either  side  of  it  yielded  200 
bu.,  same  conditions.  Price:  bbl.,  $3;  10  bbls.  $2.75. 
I.  L.  WARE,  -  -  -  Gardinor,  Maine 


PLANTS- Over  75  Varieties 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
etc.,  etc.  Our  complete  catalog 
quotes  lowest  prices,  tells  allaboutthe 
culture  &  describes  in  an  honest  way. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT.  Box  121.  Hastinos,  N.  Y. 


flATQ — Reg.  Swedish  Select  and  Imp.  American, 
UHI4  Two  best  yielders.  Also  SEED  CORN,  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Clover,  Timothy  and  GARDEN  SEEDS.  Samples 
and  Catalog  free.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ££;p$£ 

over  30  years.  New  and  standard  sorts  at  reasonable 
prices.  Catalog  free.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Wyoming,  Del. 


POP  SALE — Seed  Potatoes,  New 

,  &  York  State  growth. 

Large,  white  and  mealy.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s, 
uniform  in  size,  free  from  defects.  $1.50  per 
bushel  in  sacks.  Address  Mrs.  C.  R.  CASKEY, 
No.  9  Bursley  Place,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Roof  Capri  Pntatnp^— Illustrated  Catalog 70 
Deal  oeeu  ruidiueb  popular  varieties  free. 
A.  G.  ALDRIDGE,  Fishers,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


n=  59th  ANNUAL  =n 
STRAWBERRY  CATALOG 

of  J une  and  Fall  bearing.  A  large  stock 
of  “Superb”  and  Pan-Americans  and 
other  varieties.  //.  waRREN, 

Aubiirndale,  .-  .-  •  ;  Mass. 


0,000,000 

Strawberry  Plants 


Earliest,  Latest,  Largest,  Most  Productive  Varie¬ 
ties,  including  Fall-Bearing.  Also  Asparagus, 
Raspberry.  Blackberry,  Currant,  Gooseberry,  Grape, 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish,  Cabbage  Plants,  Onion  Sets. 
Seeds,  Fruit  Trees.  I  guarantee  good  stock,  shipped 
in  good  shape.  Prices  Reasonable.  CATALOGUE  KltEE. 
HAKKY  L.  SQUIItES,  liemsenburg,  N.  Y, 


1913  Crops 


Every  progressive  farmer  is  planning 
NOW  for  this  year’s  crops.  No  in¬ 
dividual  or  farm  can  stand  still .  Your 
Farm  will  go  Forward ,  and  the  lands  become  more  and  more  produc¬ 
tive— or  they  will  deteriorate  and  produce  less  bountiful  and  less 
profitable  crops.  Which  will  it  be  in  YOUR  case  f 

Make  This  a  FORWARD  Year 
Use  Hubbard’s  B°SE  Fertilizers 

They  are  the  result  of  Scientific  Research,  and  contain  a  Maximum 
amount  of  Plant  Food  per  dollar  invested.  Let  us  co-operate  with 
you,  to  the  end  that  the  Science  of  fertilizers  may  be  applied  to  the 
Business  of  Farming. 

Write  today  for  our  booklets,  ‘‘Soil  Fertility,”  “The  Gras*  Crop,”  “The  Apple” 
and  Hubbard’s  Bone  Base  1913  Almanac,  which  contains  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  soil,  fertilizers  and  other  farm  subjects.  Sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Department  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 
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A  DISCUSSION  OF  SOILS: 

“By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them5’ 
would  apply  to  soils  were  there  not  so 
many  misfits  of  plants  to  the  land  and 
other  poor  management  that  does  not 
give  the  soil  a  chance  to  do  its  best.  A 
farm  well  known  to  the  writer  was  for 
many  years  held  in  contempt  on  account 
of  its  unproductiveness  until  a  real 
farmer  finally  came  into  possession  who 
had  the  good  sense  to  get  acquainted 
with  its  varieties  of  soil  and  their  adap¬ 
tability  to  certain  plants,  and  to-day  this 
farm  ranks  well  in  productiveness  with 
the  farms  of  the  neighborhood,  while 
its  ill  repute  of  a  decade  or  two  ago  is 
apparently  forgotten. 

In  a  discussion  of  soils  we  regard  fer¬ 
tility  in  the  sense  of  the  inherent  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  soil  rather  than  its  per 
cent  of  nutrient  material  as  shown  by 
chemical  analysis.  Productiveness  is  in 
most  cases  due  more  to  the  physical 
conditions  which  regulate  the  supply  of 
air  and  water  and  bacterial  life,  than  to 
the  amount  of  nutrients,  which  cannot 
be  appropriated  by  plants  in  the  absence 
of  nitrification.  So  certain  truckers  call 
their  sandy  soil  fertile,  because  “hand¬ 
some  is  as  handsome  does,”  and  they 
find  great  profit  in  using  the  soil  as  a 
sort  of  factory,  into  which  they  must 
put  a  good  deal  of  the  raw  material  for 
manufacturing  plants  which  appreciate 
that  environment.  Other  growers  find 
muck  better  adapted  to  their  celery, 
lettuce,  spinach  and  onions,  and  crops 
that  like  a  loose  mixture  of  decaying 
organic  matter.  There  are  many  vari¬ 
eties  of  muck  lands,  and  while  admit¬ 
ting  to  having  had  less  experience  with 
them  than  other  soils,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  their  capabilities  depend  largely 
upon  the  degree  of  decomposition  of 
their  organic  matter  and  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  maintaining  a  water  table  near 
the  surface,  as  muck  has  much  less 
power  of  capillarity  than  have  soils  with 


a  greater  per  cent  of  earthy  material. 

The  most  lasting  soil  I  ever  knew  was 
the  dark  prairie  land  of  Minnesota.  18 
inches  to  two  feet  deep,  of  dark,  mellow 
loam,  lying  on  a  limestone  subsoil. 
While  living  in  cold  Douglass  County, 
ISO  miles  northwest  of  Saint  Paul,  I 
remember  helping  a  neighbor  thrash  22 
bushels  of  Spring  wheat  per  acre  from 
a  field  that  had  borne  20  consecutive 
crops  of  wheat  without  any  fertilizing 
and  always  Fall-plowed.  There  was 


most  desirable  of  our  Eastern  soils  for 
corn,  potatoes,  Winter  wheat,  clover, 
peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  squashes  and  mel¬ 
ons,  and  most  kinds  of  fruits,  including 
all  kinds  of  berries,  cherries  and  cur¬ 
rants.  Here  in  the  “Chautauqua  Belt” 
it  produces  excellent  crops  of  grapes, 
but  is  inferior  to  clay  for  oats  or  Tim¬ 
othy  hay.  Excepting  for  the  last  two 
crops  mentioned,  I  unhesitatingly  call 
this  the  best  all-around  Eastern  soil  I 
have  known.  The  best  apple  orchard 


A  VINE-CLAD  COUNTRY  HOME.  Fig.  158. 


very  little  of  “fitting  the  plant  to  the 
land”  there,  as  nature  had  dealt  alike 
with  the  “just  and  the  unjust”  in  soil 
distribution  as  well  as  rainfall,  and 
whole  farms  and  sections  had  the  same 
variety  of  land. 

The  alluvial  soils  in  the  valleys  of 
streams  can  usually  be  depended  on  to 
give  good  returns  for  labor  if  not  com¬ 
posed  of  too  many  sand  bars  thrown  up 
by  the  shifting  stream.  Some  of  these, 
however,  are  open  to  the  objection  of 
being  subject  to  overflow  and  conse¬ 
quent  destructon  of  crops.  A  naturally 
drained,  gravelly  loam  is  one  of  the 


I  ever  knew  was  on  this  kind  of  land, 
and  peaches  are  at  their  best  on  this 
soil,  in  a  favorable  climate,  and  they 
show  as  decided  a  preference  for  sand 
over  clay  as  does  the  apple  for  clay 
over  sand. 

All  fertile  soils  are  disintegrated  rock 
plus  humus  and  moisture.  A  soil’s  fer¬ 
tility  on  our  uplands  may  be  measured 
more  or  less  correctly  with  the  eye  by 
noting  its  shade  of  coloring.  If  it  has 
the  proper  humus  content  the  coloring 
will  be  much  darker  than  when  deficient 
in  organic  matter.  Moisture  conserva¬ 
tion  often  changes  a  hitherto  unproduc¬ 


tive  soil  into  a  perfect  glory  of  fruit¬ 
fulness,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many 
orchardists  (who  find  tillage  in  their 
orchards  superior  to  a  sod  mulch)  that 
Mr.  Hitchings’  success  is  due  more  to 
an  unusual  moisture*supply  than  to  any 
ether  natural  soil  condition.  Thin  clay 
soils  with  a  hardpan  near  the  surface 
are  less  responsive  to  good  treatment 
than  those  of  greater  depth,  and  are 
classed  with  the  undesirables.  To  an 
inexperienced  man  who  contemplates  be¬ 
ing  his  own  farm  manager,  a  thorough 
study  of  some  good  treatise  on  soils 
should  be  considered  an  essential  part 
of  his  training  if  he  is  to  buy  well  or 
manage  wisely  after  buying.  The  in¬ 
experienced  men  of  my  acquaintance 
who  have  made  good  from  the  land  have 
been  men  with  a  business  training,  who 
had  the  sagacity  to  apply  good  business 
principles  to  the  production  and  sale  in 
a  large  commercial  way  of  some  farm 
commodity  commanding  a  good  sale  in 
the  markets.  The  services  of  farm  man¬ 
agers  well  acquainted  with  soils  and 
crops  and  farm  management  have  had 
no  small  part  in  their  success.  This 
does  not  make  as  interesting  reading  for 
a  “back-to-the-land”  enthusiast  as  some 
of  the  glowing  accounts  they  see  of 
easy  money  to  be  made  from  the  land, 
without  a  farm  training,  but  after  more 
than  20  years  soil  study  from  field  and 
book  as  farmer  and  drainage  engineer 
I  cannot  with  honesty  to  the  enquirer 
make  it  any  brighter.  The  work  or  en¬ 
gineering  land  drainage  has  put  me  in 
close  touch  with  farmers  and  farm  con¬ 
ditions  and  has  given  me  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  seeing  from  two  to  four  feet  in 
depth  of  soil  removed  from  twenty-five 
miles  of  ditch  per  season  through  land 
that  was  for  the  most  part  under  culti¬ 
vation.  J.  F.  VAN  SCHOONHOVEN. 

A  VINE-CLAD  HOME. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Shaffer,  of  Preston  Co., 
W.  Va.,  sends  us  the  picture  shown  at 
Fig.  158.  Mr.  Shaffer  says,  “This  is  a 
picture  of  my  home,  which  The  R. 
N.-Y.  helped  to  make.”  We  print  it 
partly  to  show  how  a  country  dweller 
may  easily  beautify  the  home  by  simple 
combinations  of  vines  and  shrubs.  Such 
things  not  only  make  life  worth  while, 
but  they  make  the  property  more  val¬ 
uable. 


FIFTY  YEARS’  UNPARALLELED  RECORD,  BOTH  IN  THE  FIELD  AND  WITH  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 

THE  MAPES  MANURES 

ABSOLUTELY  CHOICEST  OF  MATERIALS,  SEASONING.  AND  BEST  METHODS  OF  MANUFACTURE 
AVAILABILITY  WITHOUT  ACIDITY  NO  ROCK  OR  ACID  PHOSPHATES  USED 


IN  THE  FIELD 

The  record  of  The  Mapes  Manures  in  the  field  is  too  well  known  among  our  thousands  of  customers  and  friends,  and  with  us  we 
are  glad  to  say  the  terms  are  practically  interchangeable,  as  most  of  our  good  old  customers  have  become  our  friends  to  require  more  than 
a  reference  to  it. 

WITH  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 

We  are  equally  proud  of  our  Record  with  the  Stations.  There  may  at  times  have  been  an  occasional  chance  analysis  which  was 
not  quite  what  we  would  have  liked  to  have  seen,  and  not  as  we  believe  fairly  representative  of  our  goods,  but  with  the  grand  average  we 
have  no  fault  to  find. 

This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Station  methods  and  valuations  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  must  be  broadly  general  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  general  average  of  the  class  of  goods  examined,  and  can  therefore  never  be  expected  to  do  entire  justice  to  the  user  of  particularly 
choice  materials  and  unusual  methods  of  manufacture. 

From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  FERTILIZERS,  1912 : 

“MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.’S  fifteen  brands  all  fully  meet  their  guarantees,  with  the  exception  of  No.  553,  in  which  a 
deficiency  of  0.37  per  cent,  of  Potash  is  fully  offset  by  an  overrun  of  0.7  per  cent.  Nitrogen.” 

So  strong  a  statement  is  not  aim  could  not  be  made  of  any  firm  which  had  an  equal  or  greater  number  of  brands. 

From  Annual  Bulletin  No.  113,  December,  1912,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Inspection  of  Commercial  Fertilizers : 
(It  publishes  a  table  giving  summary  of  results  of  analysis  of  complete  fertilizers  as  compared  with  manufacturers’  guarantees). 

“MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.  Number  of  brands  analyzed,  IS;  number  equal  to  guarantee  in  commercial  value,  18.’ 

That  is,  every  one  of  The  Mapes  Brands  are  found  to  be  equal  to  their  guarantee  in  commercial  value,  and  of  no  other  company 
having  an  equal  or  a  greater  number  of  brands  can  this  be  said. 

It  publishes  another  table  bearing  on  the  Nitrogen  in  the  different  brands  analyzed.  The  Mapes  F.  &  P.  G.  Co.  show  90.26% 
as  their  percentage  Activity  of  Total  Nitrogen,  which  is  the  essential  point.  No  other  concern  having  an  equal  number  or  greater 
number  of  brands  analyzed  has  anything  like  so  high  a  percentage  Activity  of  Total  Nitrogen. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  The  Mapes  Manures  have  always  been,  and  will  always  continue  to  be,  while  under  the  same  man¬ 
agement,  far  above  the  average  of  fertilizers  offered  for  sale. 

In  speaking  of  this  management,  it  is  certainly  interesting  that  not  only  have  the  Mapeses  continued  successively  in  the  business 
lor  three  generations,  grandfather,  father  and  son,  but  the  Lanes,  who  have  been  associated  with  the  Mapeses  from  the  start,  follow  the 
same  identical  record  in  the  business,  grandfather,  father  and  son,  successively,  and  we  ask— can  our  friends  and  customers  have  a  better 
guarantee  than  this  family  management  that  everything  has  been  done  and  will  continue  to  be  done  to  make  the  Mapes  Manures  as  good 
as  the  present  knowledge  of  fertilizer  science  permits  for  the  crops  for  which  they  are  intended. 

-  SEND  FOR  OUR  PAMPHLET  - 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
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A  NEEDED  GAME  LAW. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  read¬ 
ing  the  communications  published  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  regarding  the  hunting 
nuisance.  I  am  both  a  farm  owner  and 
a  hunter,  and  will  say  that  my  sympa¬ 
thies  are  entirely  with  the  farmer  in 
this  matter.  On  our  farm  in  Maryland 
we  found  it  sometimes  dangerous  to 
walk  through  the  woods  during  the 
open  season  for  fear  of  being  shot,  and 
quite  a  few  farmers  did  suffer  the  loss 
of  dogs  and  other  animals  around  their 
farms  from  careless  hunters.  Our  farm 
in  Western  New  York  is  along  the 
eastern  slope  of  a  valley  well  known  for 
abundance  of  small  game,  and  large 
numbers  of  hunters  resort  thither  dur¬ 
ing  the  proper  season.  Twenty  or  ,30 
have  sometimes  gotten  off  at  our  sta¬ 
tion,  and  with  their  dogs  have  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  hillsides.  The  woods  in 
many  places  are  thick,  and  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  dangerous  for  a  man  to  walk 
through  them  when  these  city  chaps  are 
abroad  with  their  guns  and  are  ready  to 
shoot  at  a  sound  as  well  as  identified 
game.  I  have  wondered  whether  some¬ 
thing  could  not  be  done  to  have  a  law 
passed  embodying  provisions  similar  to 
those  drawn  up  as  a  resolution  by  an 
Ohio  Grange  and  noted  on  page  211. 
The  prohibiting  of  hunting,  shooting  or 
trapping  on  any  farm  in  New  York, 
except  by  the  owner  or  tenant  thereof, 
or  by  written  permit  of  the  owner,  with 
proper  penalties  for  violation,  would 
appear  to  cover  the  matter  pretty  well. 

I  like  to  hunt  very  well  myself,  but  be¬ 
lieve  the  time  has  come  when  the  farm¬ 
er  should  be  protected  from  the  careless 
and  often  arrogant  hunter  from  the 
city.  A  little  definite  action  would  be 
better  than  a  great  deal  of  talk,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  suggestions  as  to  how 
something  can  be  done  to  ameliorate  the 
present  undesirable  condition. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  w.  t.  davis. 

R.  N.  Y. — The  principle  which  should 
be  worked  into  legislation  is  that  the 
wild  game  found  on  any  farm  belongs 
to  the  owner  of  that  farm  and  must  not 
be  destroyed  without  his  permission. 
Enact  that  into  law,  and  the  farmers 
of  a  district  or  section  can  combine 
and  keep  the  sports  and  reckless  hunter 
off. 


LATE  APPLES  FOR  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mammoth  Black  Twig,  or  Arkansas, 
is  an  apple  which  is  deserving  of  much 
popular  favor,  perhaps  more  than  it 
gets.  The  tree  is  vigorous  and  has 
proven  a  profuse  bearer  with  us.  But 
this  is  not  its  distinctive  quality,  for 
many  other  apples  as  good  or  better  are 
equally  productive.  Its  late  keeping 
quality  is  its  chief  attraction,  for  long 
after  many  other  more  choice  varieties 
are  past,  this  beautiful  red  apple  remains 
sound  and  of  really  good  eating  quality. 
Nurserymen  give  it  a  season  from  De¬ 
cember  to  April  or  May,  but  it  is  not 
yet  good  to  eat  in  December.  Not  until 
towards  Spring  does  the  firm  flesh  be¬ 
come  mellow  enough  to  eat.  Even  then 
the  skin  is  thick  and  tough,  and  the  flesh 
firm,  but  crisp.  Color  of  flesh  is  light 
yellow,  moderately  fine  grained,  sub¬ 
acid,  but  of  good  flavor.  The  outward 
appearance  of  the  fruit  is  a  beautiful 
red  over  yellow,  this  in  particular  where 
the  tree  has  been  properly  pruned  and 
sprayed.  Some  people  have  kept  this 
apple  until  June.  Our  cellar  is  too 
warm  for  proper  apple  storage,  yet  at 
this  writing  (middle  of  March)  there 
are  scarcely  any  specked  ones  among 
them,  while  the  York  Imperial,  the 
only  other  variety  left  (and  of  decided¬ 
ly  inferior  quality)  is  rotting  badly  now. 
Both  were  grown  and  stored  under  the 
same  conditions.  I  shall  plant  more 
Mammoth  Black  Twig.  They  seem  well 
adapted  to  conditions  here  in  Central 
Pennsylvania,  though  their  natural  ter¬ 
ritory  lies  southward  rather  than  north¬ 
ward.  DAVID  PLANK. 

Pennsylvania. 


Elm  Leaf  Miner. 

O.  R.  J.j  Babattus,  Me. — -What  methods 
of  control,  if  any,  can  he  employed  where 
leaf  miners  are  troublesome?  They  appear 
to  attack  a  variety  of  plants. 

Ans. — There  are  so  many  different 
species  of  these  insects  that  the  remedy 
for  one  might  not  do  at  all  for  the 
other.  I  have  found  that  the  Black-leaf- 
40,  a  tobacco  extract,  when  diluted  at 
the  rate  of  one  pint  to  100  gallons  of 
water  with  five  pounds  of  ordinary 
laundry  soap  dissolved  and  added  to  the 
mixture,  will  control  the  miner  in  the 
leaves  of  the  English  and  Camperdown 
elms.  I  have  just  now  completed  a  bul¬ 
letin  on  the  control  of  this  pest  in  elm 
leaves.  I  would  not,  however,  like  to 
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say  that  this  material  sprayed  on  the 
leaves  of  other  plants  would  control  the 
miners,  because  the  different  species  of 
miners  are  not  equally  susceptible  to  this 
material.  For  example,  the  Black-leaf- 
40  did  not  satisfactorily  control  the 
Plum  leaf  miner.  However,  this  ma¬ 
terial  is  worth  trying  on  those  plants 
which  are  infested  with  leaf-miners.  If 
it  is  tried,  I  would  suggest  that  it  be 
sprayed  on  the  leaves,  both  the  upper 
and  under  sides,  as  far  as  possible,  at 
just  the  time  the  miners  are  beginning 
to  show  in  the  leaves.  It  is  necessary 
to  catch  these  miners  while  they  are 
young  and  tender.  Black-leaf -40  is  a 
tobacco  extract  containing  40%  of  nico¬ 
tine,  while  Black-leaf  is  a  tobacco  ex¬ 
tract  containing  only  2.7%  of  nicotine. 
Therefore,  they  are  two  very  different 
materials.  The  Black-leaf  is  diluted  at 
the  rate  of  one  gallon  to  65  or  70  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  but  the  Black-leaf-40, 
which  contains  16  or  18  times  as  much 
nicotine,  is  diluted  at  the  rate  of  only 
three-fourths  of  a  pint  or  a  pint  to  100 
gallons  of  water.  It  can  be  used 
stronger,  but  there  is  no  need  of  it,  and 
since  it  costs  $1.60  a  pint  one  does  not 
care  to  use  it  stronger  than  recom¬ 
mended.  After  it  is  diluted,  however, 
the  resulting  mixture  does  not  cost  any 
more  than  lime-sulphur  or  other  contact 
insecticides.  glenn  w,  herrick. 


Apple  Orchard  and  Fillers. 

O.  J.  B.,  Union,  V.  V. — I  have  GOO  apple 
trees  to  set  this  Spring,  and  wish  to  set 
them  in  blocks,  each  variety  by  itself.  The 
largest  block  will  be  Northern  Spv.  The  | 
field  to  be  set  is  a  long  strip,  which  will  ; 
have  07  rows  with  nine  trees  to  the  row ; 
or  nine  rows  with  G7  to  the  row.  I  would  ' 
like  to  set  175  Spy  in  a  block,  or  19%  i 
rows,  and  then  50  trees  of  Greening,  then 
25  Baldwin.  Does  a  Spy  need  another 
apple  near  it  to  pollenize  it?  The  rest  of 
the  blocks  will  be  small.  I  wish  to  set 
200  plums,  200  peach,  and  100  pears  for 
fillers.  What  do  you  think  of  the  fillers? 

Ans. — I  know  of  no  information 
which  tends  to  prove  that  the  Northern 
Spy  is  a  self-sterile  variety.  One  horti¬ 
culturist  states  that  the  variety  is  a 
shy  bearer  when  not  cultivated.  I  have 
seen  no  instance  in  the  orchards  of 
Western  New  York  which  tend  to  show 
that  the  variety  is  one  which  is  not  self- 
pollinated.  The  soil  conditions  of  the 
field  on  which  the  trees  are  to  grow 
might  determine  how  the  blocks  would 
best  be  arranged.  Personally,  I  would 
set  the  Greening  on  the  heavier  soil 
of  the  field.  Spy  and  Baldwin  will  do 
best  on  the  medium  heavy  loams.  All 
soils  on  which  fruit  trees  are  to  be 
grown  should  be  well  drained,  either 
naturally  or  artificially.  It  is  not  a 
wise  policy  to  set  plums  or  pears  as 
fillers  in  an  apple  block.  Even  peaches 
are  not  proper  fillers.  A  filler  should 
be  a  tree  which  comes  into  bearing  be¬ 
fore  the  permanent  varieties  do.  In  the 
first  place  the  pear  or  plum  will  not 
bear  before  the  Spy,  Greening  or  Bald¬ 
win.  Then  the  pear  and  plum  produce 
too  valuable  a  crop  to  use  the  trees  as 
fillers  for  only  the  short  space  of  a  few 
years.  In  the  second  place  the  misty 
sprays  at  the  time  they  are  applied  to 
the  apples,  sometimes  blow  over  on  the 
fruit  and  foliage  of  the  filler  pear,  plum 
and  peach,  where  it  does  severe  injury, 
especially  to  the  foliage  o'  the  peach. 
Of  the  three  fillers  which  you  named, 
the  peach  would  give  the  best  results 
here  because  we  know  that  the  trees 
will  stand  the  climatic  conditions,  and 
that  they  come  into  bearing  in  three  or 
four  years.  I  believe  that  better  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained  where  Fall  varieties 
of  apples  are  used  as  fillers,  rather 
than  some  other  kind  of  fruit. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  l.  f.  s. 


Salt  in  Liquid  Manure. 

a.  R.,  New  York. — On  my  farm  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  I  have  a  manure  liquid  pit,  and  in 
a  recent  conversation  with  a  friend  he  has 
told  me  that  where  the  liquid  is  new,  the 
addition  of  salt  would  greatly  increase  its 
value.  As  1  have  never  heard  of  this  be¬ 
fore  I  would  like  to  ask  you  how  much 
salt  and  what  kind,  per  barrel  of  liquid, 
should  be  used,  and  what  benefit  will  there 
be  to  the  crops.  In  another  conversation 
1  overheard  two  men  speaking;  one  said 
he  had  built  a  cistern  in  his  barnyard 
where  hardly  any  liquid  got  into  it,  then 
he  let  rain  water  into  it  and  added  salt  to 
it.  This  was  then  left  stand  for  a  few  days 
before  sprinkling  over  the  fields. 

Ans. — There  is  probably  some  mis¬ 
take  about  this.  Common  salt  would 
add  no  actual  plant  food  to  the  manure 
and  in  ordinary  farm  practice  would  do 
little  good.  In  some  cases  where  grass 
or  grain  grows  on  very  rich  soil  the 
salt  helps  by  holding  the  crop  back  and 
preventing  the  soil  from  giving  up  its 
nitrogen  too  freely.  Very  likely  what 
your  friend  referred  to  was  a  potash 
salt — muriate  or  kainit.  These  salts 
dissolved  in  the  water  will  add  potash 
and  to  that  extent  strengthen  the  liquid 
manure. 
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Let  Me  Pay  the  Postage 

On  My  Big  Buggy  Book  To  You 


I’ll  Save  You  Money  Or  No  Sale! 


Do  You  Want  to  Save 


$25.00  TO  $40.00 

On  Your  New  Buggy 

Phelps  says  he’ll  save  you  $25  to  $40  on  a  genuine 
Split  Hickory.  Is  it  worth  a  postal  to  find  out? 
Is  it  worth  a  postal  to  see  the  140  styles  of  vehi¬ 
cles  and  complete  line  of  harness  all  shown  in 
Phelps’  new  book.  Is  it  worth  a  postal  to  learn 
the  reasons  why.lSl  ,000  other  people  bought 

SPLIT  HICKORY 

vehicles?  Phelps  sells  direct  from  his  own  factory- 
30  days’  Free  Koad  Test— 2  years  guarantee.  You 
keep  all  the  middle  profits— you  take  no  risk— every¬ 
thing  is  clearly  photographed  and  accurately  de-  " 
scribed  and  all  guaranteed.  Why  not  get 
Phelps’book  soyoucancompare  with  others. 

Phelps  pays  postage  if  you  write  him  a  let¬ 
ter  or  postal.  Just  say  “Send  Book.” 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres.,  The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 

Station  290  Columbus,  Ohio 
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Hun  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate, 
any  cheap  fuel  oil.  Cost  less  to  run — 
develop  more  power.  Patent  throttle 
gives  three  engines  in  one.  Many  other 
exclusive  features  —  guaranteed  10 
years — we  pay  freight — 30  days’  free 
trial.  Send  for  catalogue  today. 

Efflt  Englnt  Co.,6  Mullst  St.',  Dstroit,  BloL 


in© 


Hans  for  lc  an  hour.  Uses  either  gasoline  or  kerosene. 
Will  drive  any  machiuo  not  requiring  moro  than  2  H.  P. 

THE  AMERICAN  JUNIOR 

Comes  complete,  ready  to  run.  Mount* 
ed  on  skids.  Easily  carried  alxmt. 

Sim  pic,  strong,  d  u  rable.  (1  u u  rnn- 
teed  for  life.  Send  for  circular. 

AMEKICAN  ENGINE  CO., 

480  Boston  St.,  Detroit,  Mieh. 


$32  BuysThisfe  2H.R  Eng 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


IlFWTfllPC  Heave,  Cough,  Distemper 
Hi* of  I  Ull  V  and  Indigestion  Cure  * 


correctingthe  cause, 
which  is  Chronic 
Indigestion.  The 
original  and  only 
scientific  remedy 
for  Heaves.  Sold 
by  druggists  for  23 
years;  used  in  veterinary  practice  over  so  years. 


One  to  three  $1.00  cans  cures  heaves.  Money 
refunded  if  results  are  not  satisfactory  after 
using  two  cans. 

Free  booklet  explains  about  the  Wind,  Throat,  Stomach 
and  Blood.  A  Grand  Conditioner  anu  Worm  Expelier. 
Economical  to  use;  dose  is  small.  Safe  for  the  colt, 
adult  or  mare  in  foal.  #1.00  por  can  at  Dealers' or 
express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


The  old-time  remedy  for  keeping  horses  free  from  sores.  Don’t  lose  the  services  of  your 
high-priced  horses.  Bickmore’a  Gall  Cure  cures  Galls  and  Sore  Shoulders  while  the  horse 
works.  Approved  remedy  for  Cuts,  Wounds,  Scratches,  etc.  Money  back  if  it  falls.  Bo 
sure  to  ask  at  the  store  for  Bickmore's  Gall  Cure.  Gray  Horse  trade  mark  on  every  box. 
Sample  and  84-page  horse  book  sent  on  receipt  of  a  stamp  for  postage. 

BICKMOKE  GALL  CURE  CO.,  Box  282.  Old  Town.  Maine. 
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Saves  Seed 
Increases  Yield 
Improves  Grade 


you  can  from  your  grain  crops  —  if  yon  are  not  using  the  Monitor 
Double  Disc  Drill.  For  example— with  wheat  it  saves  one-fifth  the  seed 
and  increases  the  yield  3  to  7  bushels  per  acre.  The  increase  with  other 
grains  is  in  the  same  proportion.  Can  you  afford  to  lose  that  much  on 
every  acre  every  year? 

Deposits  Seed  at  an  Even  Depth.  The  Monitor  sows  in  front  of  the 
bearing.  Other  drills  sow  behind  the  bearing.  This  particular 
feature  of  the  Monitor  gives  it  a  very  great  advantage.  The 
downward  turn  of  the  discs  carries  the  grain  into  the 
ground  and  deposits  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  clean,  wide  furrow, 
in  two  rows,  one  inch  apart.  Every  grain  is  covered 
uniformly  with  moist  soil. 

Every  Grain  Grows.  None  of  the  seed  is  dragged  to  the  sur¬ 
face  to  shrivel  in  the  sun.  or  be  eaten  by  the  birds.  Every 
seed  germinates.  Sow  one-fifth  less  and  still  get  a  better 
stand  than  with  the  old  style  drills. 

All  come  up  at  the  Same  Time.  The  proper  placing  of 
seed  and  uniform  covering  with  moist  soil  causes  the 
grain  to  come  up  and  ripen  evenly— increases  the  yield 
and  improves  the  grade. 

The  Monitor  Cannot  be  Clogged  in  any  soil,  mud,  gumbo, 

weedy  or  cornstalk  ground.  This 
added  to  the  fact  that  Monitor  drills 
need  not  be  set  so  deeply  insures 
ono-third  lighter  draft. 

Saves  Its  Cost  in  One  Year.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  farmers  have  paid  for  a  Monitor  out  of  the  increase  in 
yield  and  the  seed  it  saved  on  a  small  acreage  of  grain  the  first 
season.  Won’t  it  pay  you  to  investigate  a  drill  that  promises  to 
pay  for  itself  In  one  year  and  to  put  that  much  more  money 
in  your  pocket  every  year  thereafter  for  many  years  to  come? 

Don’t  waste  another  season.  Ask  your  implement  Dealer  to  show  you  this  wonderful 
drill  or  write  us  at  once  for  booklet  that  tells  all  about  it.  Address  Dept.  Ill, 


in  front 


bearing 


Look 
for  the 
Flying 
Dutchman 
Dealer 


5  MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY,  Moline,  Ill. 

^  Eastern  Branch,  ADR1ANCE.  PLATT  &  COMPANY,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 
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Chautauqua  System  for  Grape  Training. 

Considerable  interest  is  usually  mani¬ 
fested  at  every  gathering  of  grape  grow¬ 
ers  as  to  the  best  method  for  putting  up 
on  the  wire  the  Concord  vine.  Scarcely 
any  two  grape  districts  in  this  and  other 
States  employ  the  same  system.  In 
certain  ones  the  growers  are  generally 
satisfied  with  the  prevailing  one  used 
there,  while  in  others  much  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  is  felt  with  the  one  commonly  met 
with.  This  desire  for  change  arises  in 
some  instances  from  a  belief  that  some 
other  system  will  return  either  larger 
yields,  a  better  displacement  of  the 
hearing  wood,  simplicity  in  pruning,  bet¬ 
ter  quality  of  fruit,  a  more  equable 
growth,  lessened  old  wood,  a  carrying 
of  the  growing  shoots  away  from  the 
ground,  thus  facilitating  cultivation,  the 
securing  of  better  air  drainage,  the 
abolition  of  Summer  tying  or  the  simpli¬ 
fying  of  spraying  and  harvesting.  While 
it  is  true  that  several  of  the  various 
systems  possess  one  or  more  of  these 
merits  in  greater  degree  than  some 
other,  yet  the  system  has  not  been  des¬ 
cribed  that  possesses  anywhere  near  all 
of  the  good  characters  demanded,  and 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  ever  it  will  be. 
It  is  also  quite  likely  that  in  many 
growers’  minds  the  value  of  type  train¬ 
ing  is  over-estimated,  as  no  system  in 
itself  can  ever  make  an  unproductive 
variety  or  vineyard  productive  and  it 
is  only  when  the  best  system  for  the 
variety  in  question  is  adopted  and  the 
best  vineyard  practices  followed,  that 
the  method  of  training  becomes  an  im¬ 
portant  factor. 

The  Chautauqua  or  Arm  system  of 
training  was  used,  in  its  beginning  for 
putting  up  the  Concord  about  the  Lake 
Erie  “Grape  Belt.”  Since  then  its  use 
has  been  extended  to  include  all  the  va¬ 
rieties  grown  in  that  region.  The  fact 
that  this  wide  use  was  made  may  in 
some  manner  be  responsible  for  the 
limitation  of  the  successful  growing  of 
varieties  to  the  Concord.  Until  we 
know  more  of  the  adaptability  of  va¬ 
rieties  to  special  modes  of  training  we 
must  accept  the  teachings  of  the  earlier 
experimenters  and  writers  on  this  phase 
of  grape  growing. 

The  trellis  for  the  Chautauqua  system 
consists  of  two  or  three  wires,  usually 
two,  though  in  some  seasons  of  short 
wood  growth  three  would  be  better. 
The  lower  wire  is  placed  at  variable 
distances  from  the  ground,  ranging 
from  20  to  30  inches  and  sometimes 
even  more.  When  two  wires  are  used 
they  are  usually  placed  from  two  to 
three  feet  apart.  If  three  there  is  usu¬ 
ally  about  20  inches  between  them. 
Quite  frequently  the  wires  are  raised 
or  lowered  to  meet  conditions  of  growth 
from  season  to  season.  The  three- wire 
trellis  for  the  present  season  would  be 
very  desirable  owing  to  the  shortened 
wood  growth.  It  is  the  usual  practice 
to  cut  the  vine  back  to  a  spur  of  two 
or  three  buds  when  planting,  and  like¬ 
wise  at  the  close  of  the  first  season’s 
growth,  in  order  that  a  good  root  sys¬ 
tem  may  be  firmly  established.  How¬ 
ever,  some  growers  tie  up  the  second 
year  one  or  two  canes  along  a  wire 
placed  15  or  18  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  allow  them  to  fruit,  but  the  former 
practice  is  the  more  general  ancV  the 
better.  When  this  is  done  the  young 
vine  is  pruned  to  two  of  the  strongest 
canes  at  the  end  of  the  second  grow¬ 
ing  season.  It  is  good  practice  when 
following  this  method  to  put  on  the 
lower  wire  in  the  early  part  of  the 
second  season,  and  then  when  the  shoots 
have  grown  long  enough  tie  them  up  to 
it.  Quite  frequently  fruit  will  set  on 
the  shoots  this  season,  but  all  such 
should  be  picked  off  early  and  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  mature.  The  second  wire  is 
put  on  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
season  and  if  the  vines  have  made  good 
strong  growth  they  can  be  trimmed  to 
two  canes  that  will  reach  the  upper 
wire  when  carried  obliquely  to  it. 
Sometimes  these  canes  are  twisted  two 
or  three  times  around  the  lower  wire 
before  they  are  carried  to  the  top.  This 
practice  is  not  to  be  recommended,  but 
it  may  be  desirable  to  wind  once  around 
the  lower  wire  and  then  carry  the  cane 


up.  As  one  of  these  canes  eventually 
becomes  the  permanent  trunk  and  one 
of  the  arms,  the  shaping  at  this  time 
facilitates  later  training.  At  the  same 
time  it  distributes  the  weight  upon  the 
two  wires,  and  the  canes  are  held  more 
firmly.  If  the  vine  did  not  make  strong 
growth  the  previous  season  but  one  and 
sometimes  no  canes  are  put  up  the  third 
season.  In  the  latter  event  everything 
is  cut  back  to  one  or  two  spurs  on  the 
trunk  near  the  level  of  the  lower  wire. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  season  shoots 
will  have  developed  at  nearly  every 
side  along  the  two  canes  tied  up.  Four 
or  five  of  the  best  matured  medium¬ 
sized  canes  are  selected  of  these,  and 
so  placed  that  there  will  be  sufficient 
space  between  them  and  still  spring 
from  close  to  the  head  of  the  vine  so 
that  there  will  be  no  long  arms  with 
canes  at  their  ends.  These  arms  are 
to  serve  for  several  years  as  a  frame¬ 
work  for  future  building.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  at  this  time  to  cut  away  entirely 
one  of  the  canes  that  was  put  up  the 
third  season  from  near  the  ground. 
One  stem  is  more  desirable  than  two  for 
the  reason  that  there  is  less  old  wood, 
and  two  stems  are  quite  likely  to  be  in 
the  way  of  cultivation.  Two  of  the 
four  or  five  canes  that  make  our  vine 
for  the  fourth  season  are  carried 
obliquely  to  the  upper  wire  from  a  point 
on  the  other  cane  just  below  the  level 
of  the  lower.  One  of  these  canes  will 
become  the  permanent  arm  for  that  side 
of  the  vine  the  succeeding  year,  the 
canes  that  have  developed  on  it  being 
chosen  as  already  mentioned  for  the 
other  side  or  arm.  Our  vine  now  con¬ 
sists  of  a  short  stem  reaching  to  nearly 
the  level  of  the  lower  wire,  and  two 
permanent  or  (at  least  so  far  a  few 
years)  arms  upon  which  are  borne  the 
fruiting  canes.  It  is  good  practice  at 
frequent  intervals,  that  is  10  or  15-year 
periods,  to  grow  a  renewal  from  the 
ground  and  cut  the  old  trunks  away. 
More  frequently  the  old  arms  should 
be  entirely  cut  away  and  new  ones 
allowed  to  develop.  The  fruiting  wood 
is  obtained  from  year  to  year  from 
canes  that  grow  from  adventitious  buds 
along  the  arms,  from  the  canes  tied  up 
the  year  previous,  and  from  spurs  upon 
the  arms  left  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
newal.  There  is  a  tendency  for  the 
arms  to  lengthen  and  for  canes  to  de¬ 
velop  to  their  best  at  the  extremities  of 
the  arm  so  that  the  vine  has  a  sprawl¬ 
ing  appearance,  but  careful  attention 
to  heading  in  each  year  will  in  a  great 
measure  check  this  tendency.  If  in  the 
beginning  the  canes  are  wound  once 


around  the  lower  wire  the  only  tying 
necessary  each  year  is  to  the  upper. 
After  a  few  years  the  arms  will  become 
stiff  enough  to  support  themselves. 

In  pruning  the  vine  trained  to  the 
Chautauqua  system,  the  canes  are  cut 
full  long  and  after  they  are  tied  the 
tops  are  clipped  close  to  the  upper  wire. 
As  a  rule  but  one  tying  is  necessary 
except  in  cases  of  severe  winds  when 
the  vines  have  to  be  retied  in  many 
cases.  The  tie  material  usually  used  is 
fine  wire  cut  to  the  proper  length.  This 
is  twisted  around  the  cane  and  wire. 
This  often  causes  a  girdle  at  the  point 
of  contact  and  allows  the  cane  to  drop, 
but  usually  the  tendrils  have  caught  to 
the  wire  sufficiently  to  support  the  load. 
String  is  used  by  many,  although  it  is 
more  expensive  in  first  cost,  yet  when 
the  amount  of  retying  is  considered  it 
compares  favorably  with  wire  and  cer¬ 
tainly  girdling  is  less  frequent.  The 
advantages  of  the  Chatauqua  system 
are  in  the  simplified  tying,  the  possibility 
of  frequent  renewal  of  trunk  and  arms, 
the  disposition  of  the  growing  parts  so 
that  spraying  is  facilitated,  and  the  ease 
with  which  the  system  can  be  adjusted  to 
meet  existing  conditions.  Its  chief  draw¬ 
back  is  the  tendency  for  the  best  canes  to 
be  developed  at  the  extremities  of  the 
arms  and  canes  where  it  cannot  be 
utilized  to  the  best  advantage  for  the 
succeeding  crop.  The  photograph  shown 
on  page  5O7  shows  a  vine  seven  years  set 
with  the  fruiting  canes  tied  up  for 
the  season  of  1913.  The  two  center 
canes  have  arisen  from  a  spur  left  the 
season  previous.  Short  spurs  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  arms  from  which  desira¬ 
ble  canes  may  develop  the  present  sea¬ 
son  for  putting  up  in  1914.  If  the  cen¬ 
ter  canes  develop  suitable  growth  one 
of  them  at  least  may  replace  one  of 
the  older  arms,  it  being  laid  down  on 
the  wire  and  canes  tied  up  from  it. 
One  of  the  arms,  that  is  the  one  to  the 
left,  is  the  same  age  as  the  trunk,  the 
other  is  a  year  younger.  The  picture 
does  not  represent  natural  sizes. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 

Yellow7  Swan  Peach.— In  reply  to  your 
Inquiry  about  the  Yellow  Swan  peach  some 
weeks  ago,  I  would  say  that  I  am  growing 
It  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  I  secured  the 
stock  from  Texas  and  find  it  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  adapted  to  Southern  New  York.  It 
Is  a  medium-sized,  delicious  yellow  peach, 
as  hardy  as  the  Greensboro,  but  a  few  days 
later  in  ripening.  It  is  of  fine  shape  and 
color  when  properly  thinned  and  attended 
to.  That  and  the  Greensboro  were  the 
only  ones  that  gave  me  any  samples  last 
Summer  as  the  buds  of  all  other  kinds 
were  killed  by  the  severe  Winter  preced¬ 
ing.  c.  h.  p. 

Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  got  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


KODAK 

on  the  Farm 

There’s  a  practical,  common  sense 
use  for  the  Kodak  on  every  well  regu¬ 
lated  farm.  It’s  rapidly  becoming 
a  necessity  to  the  business  farmer. 
Pictures  of  stock  and  poultry  to  be 
sent  to  prospective  customers,  pic¬ 
tures  of  crops  at  certain  stages  of 
their  growth  as  a  matter  of  valuable 
record,  pictures  of  fat  or  lean  cattle 
and  hogs  and  horses  as  a  record  of 
certain  methods  of  feeding,  pictures 
of  buildings  that  are  to  be  re-modeled, 
pictures  of  desirable  features  in  other 
peoples  buildings — you  can  use  all 
these  to  advantage  in  your  business. 

And  you  can  make  good  pictures 
with  a  Kodak,  or  with  a  Brownie  and 
can  successfully  do  the  developing 
and  printing.  No  dark-room,  no 
fragile  glass  plates.  Nothing  com¬ 
plicated. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
goods  and  give  you  a  catalogue,  or 
write  us  and  we  will  mail  catalogue 
without  charge  and  give  you  the 
address  of  your  nearest  Kodak 
dealer. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

387  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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55  kilH  Prairie  Dogs. 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheelsof  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

S“  'Fiima  Carbon  Bisulphide”,"' S 

TAYLOK  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Penn  Yan,  NT.  Y. 
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CLOTHCRAFT 

Blue  SerAe  Special 


NOCirfV  GUARANTEED  A1LWOOI  >ir* 
Jlv>v  AND  FAST  COWR  UJ 


u't r 


Go  to  the  nearest  Clothcraft  Store 
and  ask  for  the  Clothcraft  Blue 
Serge  Special  by  number — 51  JO. 
Look  for  the  Clothcraft  Label  on 
the  neck  of  the  coat,  and  the 
guarantee  in  the  inside  pocket. 
This  guarantee  cstablishea  the 
vital  points  of  your  suit  —  the 
things  on  which  long  wear  and 
fine  fit  depend  in  any  suit  at  any 
price. 


(SiMd 


The  Spring  Suit  That  Will  Make 
Your  $15  Go  Farthest 
Now  Ready  at  Clothcraft  Stores 

YOU  have  a  right  to  expect  a  lot  from  a 
$15  suit.  Beyond  a  perfect  fit,  you  should 
have  the  inner  qualities  that  count  for  dura¬ 
bility  and  permanent  shape  —  good  cloth 
and  scientific  tailoring. 

Clothcraft  Blue  Serge  Special  No.  5130  at  $15.00  Is  made  for  men 
of  taste  who  can't  be  comlortablc  in  a  suit  that  isn't  just  right  in  fit 
style  and  Quality. 

We  have  had  your  measure  since  1846.  Clothcraft  is  the  product  of 
DUr  67  years'  experience.  The  Clothcraft  Dealer  knows  how  to  fit  you 
Clothcraft  Scientific  Tailoring  takes  the  risk  out  of  clothes  buying  and 
gives  you  a  suit  that  you  can  prove  when  you  put  it  on- — prove  for  fit 
with  you  own  eyes,  and  for  quality  by  the  guarantee  in  the  inside  coat 
pocket. 

In  addition  to  Blue  Serge  Special  No.  5130,  Clothcraft  is  made  In 
many  other  fabrics  and  colors,  in  all  sizes  and  many  styles  at  $10  to 

$25. 

Every  Clothcraft  suit  Is  guaranteed  by  both  maker  and  dealer  to  be 
absolutely  all-wool,  and  thoroughly  shrunk.  This  guarantee  further 
assures  you  first-class  trimmings  and  workmanship,  satisfactory  fit  ami 
service. 


The  Joseph  &  Feiss  Co. 

Pounded  1S46 — Oldest  American 
Manufacturers  of  Men's  Clothes 

635  St.  Clair  Avenue,  N.  W. 


Get  this  week’s. Issue  and  read 
the  full  story  about  Clothcraft 
Clothes. 

If  you  can't  find  the  Clothcraft 
Store,  write  us  direct  and  we'll 
send  you  a  card  of  introduction 
to  the  nearest  dealer,  the  Cloth¬ 
craft  Style  Book  for  Spring,  and  a 
oample  of  5130  Serge. 
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FARM  ENGINEERING  NOTES. 

Gasoline  and  Kerosene  Engines. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  gasoline  has 
nearly  doubled  in  price  and  will  go  higher, 
and  that  coal  oil  is  so  much  cheaper,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  if  there  was  some  way 
to  change  a  gasoline  engine  at  a  small 
expense,  in  order  to  use  coal  oil,  it  would 
greatly  benefit  the  owners  of  gasoline  en¬ 
gines.  Some  makers  of  engines  advertise 
that  their  engines  will  run  with  coal  oil  a*; 
well  as  with  gasoline.  They  make  the 
statement  that  within  a  year  or  two,  gaso¬ 
line  will  be  so  high  in  price  that  it  will  be 
too  expensive  to  use  in  ordinary  engines. 

Illinois.  c.  h. 

As  has  been  stated  in  these  columns  a 
number  of  times  in  reply  to  questions,  the 
trouble  with  kerosene  as  a  fuel  is  that  it 
is  much  harder  to  vaporize  than  gasoline 
and,  further,  it  deposits  much  more  soot 
in  the  cylinder  unless  conditions  arc  per¬ 
fect  and  this  is  more  troublesome.  Almost 
any  gasoline  engine  may  he  started  on  gaso¬ 
line  and  then  run  on  kerosene  after  the 
engine  is  warmed  up,  particularly  if  ti.e 
exhaust  pipe  of  the  engine  passes  near 
the  carburetor,  so  as  to  warm  it  and  heat 
up  the  entering  air.  To  run  the  engine  on 
kerosene  as  a  fuel  it  is  not  necessary  or 
advisable  to  attempt  to  change  the  engine 
in  any  way  but,  instead,  purchase  a  device 
for  kerosene  to  take  the  place  of  a  gasoline 


carburetor.  These  are  called  vaporizers  or 
generators  and  are  usually  fastened  to  the 


CONCRETE  CULVERT. 


exhaust  pipe  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
kerosene  is  sprayed  against  the  hot  pipe 
and  so  vaporized,  after  which  it  is  drawn 
into  the  cylinder  with  the  proper  propor¬ 
tion  of  air.  They  may  be  purchased  of  any 
engine  dealer  directly  or  secured  through 
your  local  automobile  agent  or  hardware 
merchant.  it.  p.  c. 

Freezing  Ice  in  Block. 

Would  it  not  be  feasible  to  freeze  water. 
In  pans  or  molds  for  storage  in  an  ice 
house?  I  have  a  brook  of  fine  water  about 
700  feet  away  at  an  elevation  above  my 
storage  house  of  25  feet.  i.  s.  a. 

Connecticut. 

It  would  be  entirely  feasible  to  freeze 
water  in  pans  during  the  Winter  and  store 
same  in  the  ice  house  for  Summer  use. 
Large  pans  would  be  needed,  and  a  good 
many  of  them.  The  water  should  not  only 
freeze  but  also  stay  out  for  some  hours 
after  freezing  to  get  thoroughly  solid 
throughout.  a.  p.  c. 

Salt  to  Clean  Chimney. 

Early  this  morning,  a  farmhouse  In 
this  neighborhood  burned  to  the  ground, 
cause,  soot  burning  out  in  chimney.  Such 
a  thing  happens  often,  and  if  there  is  a 
sure  preventive,  people  ought  to  know  it. 
A  few  days  ago,  I  lirst  heard  of  this : 
“Put  a  handful  of  salt  on  your  fire  once  a 
week  and  soot  will  not  collect  in  chim¬ 
ney  or  in  stove,  and  the  chimney  will 
never  burn  out;  the  stove  will  do  better 
service.”  I  have  for  years  put  salt  In  stove 
when  chimney  was  burning  and  found  it 
would  soon  quell  the  roaring ;  the  soot 
burned  slower,  chimney  kept  cooler,  and,  of 
course,  less  danger.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  may  have  had  experience  with 
salt  as  a  preventive  and  will  give  an  opin¬ 
ion  on  it.  D.  a.  K. 

Vermont. 

Putting  salt,  usually  coarse  salt,  on  the 
fire  or  pouring  it  down  the  chemney  on 
the  burning  soot,  Is  a  very  common  way 
of  extinguishing  chimney  fires.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  reliable  and  works  well.  It  will  not, 
however,  prevent  the  formation  of  Hoot,  no 
matter  how  frequently  it  is  done.  The  ac¬ 
tion  is  similar  to  that  of  the  patented  fire 
extinguishers,  and  similar  to  the  action  of 
water,  too.  That  is,  what  happpens  is  the 
shutting  off  of  the  supply  of  oxygen  from 
the  burning  carbon  by  surrounding  the 
carbon,  or  filling  the  chimney,  with  another 
gas  in  which  the  carbon  will  not  burn. 

R.  P.  C. 

Trouble  With  Ram. 

A.  O.  R.,  on  page  30!>,  wants  to  know 
what  the  trouble  is  with  his  ram,  viz.: 
After  draining  it  it  works  all  right  for  a 
while,  and  then  quits  pumping,  although  it 
goes  through  the  motion.  I  have  handled 
hydraulic  rams  of  different  makes  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  at  times  had  same 
experience  as  A  O.  R.  Making  a  guess  at 
long  range,  I  think  that  the  trouble  with 
Ids  ram  Is  that  the  air  leaks  out  of  the 
air-chamber.  If  it  is  a  cast-iron  air-clmm- 
ber  there  may  be  a  pinhole  or  sand  hole 
near  top,  or  tins  air  works  out  with  the 
water  through  discharge  pipe.  Pumps  un¬ 
der  certain  conditions  will  do  the  same. 
Under  this  condition  it  would  he  the  same 
as  if  there  was  no  air-chamber,  and  when 
the  “ram”  from  the  momentum  of  the 


water  in  the  drive-pipe  takes  place  by  the 
spill  valve  closing,  the  whole  column  of 
water  iu  discharge  pipe  (water  being  non- 
compressible)  would  have  to  move  instantly. 
A  ram  will  not  do  this,  and  is  not  sup¬ 
posed  to.  Under  normal  conditions  when 
the  air-chamber  is  full  of  air,  the  water 
will  he  discharged  into  air-chamber  and 
compress  the  air.  The  latter  will  then  ex¬ 
pand  and  force  the  water  up  through  dis¬ 
charge  pipe.  This  explains  why  his  ram 
will  work  all  right  for  a  while  after  it 
has  been  drained — thus  getting  air  into 
air-chamber — and  later  stop  pumping.  1 
would  advise  A.  O.  It.  to  take  his  air- 
chamber  off  and  after  getting  it  thoroughly 
dry  on  the  inside  to  apply  a  coat  of  hot 
pitch  or  tar  on  the  inside  to  render  air- 
chamber  absolutely  airtight.  If  this  does 
not  overcome  the  trouble  put  a  gate  valve 
on  discharge  pipe  close  to  ram  so  he  can 
easily  and  quickly  drain  the  ram.  If  no 
provision  is  made  for  doing  so  tap  a  half- 
inch  hole  (or  %)  near  bottom  of  air- 
chamber  to  drain  air-chamber,  or  use  a 
bicycle  pump — any  way  to  get  air  Into  air- 
chamber. 

This  hint  may  apply  to  several  others 
who  have  stated  their  troubles  with  rains 
in  The  R.  N.  Y.  during  the  last  few 
months.  There  is  one  ram  made  which  by 
a  very  simple  contrivance  automatically 
forces  some  air  Into  air-chamber  at  every 
stroke,  keeping  the  air-chamber  full  of  air, 
while  the  surplus  air  adds  buoyancy  to  the 
water  in  discharge  pipe,  decreasing  tnc 
back  pressure,  and  without  diminishing  the 
amount  of  water  pumped. 

Arizona.  chak.  ehlig. 

Water  Fails  in  Warm  Weather. 

I  would  like  some  information  concern¬ 
ing  a  water  supply  that  comes  from  a  well 
about  ten  feet  deep.  There  is  an  Iron  pipe 
laid  from  the  bottom  of  the  well  to  the 
bathroom  of  a  farmhouse  and  does  good 
work,  but  in  warm  weather  it  stops.  Then 
late  in  the  Fall  it  will  start  of  its  own 
accord  and  run  again.  Can  you  tell  me 


HANDLING  DRY  WELL. 

why  it  will  not  run  in  warm  weather,  and 
what  should  he  done  in  order  to  have  it 
run  all  the  year  around?  h.  j.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

Probably  your  difficulty  is  due  to  the 
well  getting  low  in  Summer  and  then,  as 
it  tills  up  again  in  the  Fall,  the  height  Is 
sufficient  so  that  the  water  will  run  to 
the  bathroom.  The  only  remedv  Is  to  In¬ 
crease  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  well 
during  the  Summer  season.  This  can  he 
done  by  decreasing  the  capacity  of  the  well. 
Suppose  you  make  three  or  four  barrels 
water  tight,  weight  them  and  sink  them 
in  the  well,  ns  shown  by  the  sketch,  the 
water  will  rise  in  the  well  and  you  may 
lie  able  to  get  it  high  enough  so  that  the 
water  will  run  In  the  bathroom  all  Sum- 
met.  You  should  note  how  high  the  water 
is  when  the  water  runs  properly  and  have 
the  barrels  large  enough  to  raise  the 
water  to  that  height.  r.  p.  c. 

Experience  With  Syphon. 

On  page  235,  L.  C.  P.  gives  advice  about 
syphons.  I  would  like  to  give  my  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  line,  i  have  a  spring  a  little 
more  than  1000  feet  from  the  house,  and 
about  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the  house 
top.  There  Is  an  Inch  and  a  quarter  pipe 
running  from  the  spring  to  the  house, 
having  two  hydrants  and  a  branch  to  ten¬ 
ant  house.  The  spring  well  is  15  feet  deep, 
and  the  pipe  enters  four  feet  from  the  sur¬ 
face  aud  goes  down  to  within  a  foot  of 
the  bottom.  The  pipe  has  a  foot  valve  at 
the  bottom  acting  to  hold  the  water  in  the 
pipe.  At  the  bend  of  the  pipe  where  it 
comes  out  of  the  well  there  is  a  tank  11 
inches  in  diameter  by  30  inches  long  with 
a  pet-cock  In  the  top  to  let  air  out.  The 
pipe  In  the  cellar  of  the  house  can  be  con¬ 
nected  to  a  force  puiup,  and  when  the  pot- 
cock  Is  open  the  pipe  and  tank  can  be 
pumped  full  of  water.  Then  by  closing  the 
pet-cock  the  syphon,  being  full  of  water, 
works  well  until  the  air  has  accumulated 
in  the  tank  sufficiently  to  enter  the  pipe 
running  to  the  house  when  it  can  again  be 
pumped  up  from  the  house.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  has  worked  perfectly  six  to  eight 
months  at  a  time  and  is  simple  and  most 
efficient.  Anyone  having  trouble  with  a 
syphon  by  putting  a  large  tank  on  the  high 
part  of  the  pipe  and  a  foot  valve  can 
overcome  the  difficulty.  He  sure  to  have 
all  joints  airtight  and  the  pet-cock  espe¬ 
cially  tight.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  put 
wax  or  tallow  In  the  top  of  pet-cock  to 
assure  of  It  being  airtight.  This  has  been  In 
six  years  and  given  perfect  satisfaction. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  u.  t.  H. 


THE  WATER  WIZARD. 

A  Pretty  Good  Humbug. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  ,T.  S.  Woodward's  "Hum- 
bug  of  locating  water  witli  a  peach  limb,” 
I  would  say  :  I  live  on  a  high  aud  dry 
hill.  We  had  to  drive  our  stock  about  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  water,  which  was  a 
very  hard  job  sometimes  in  the  Winter,  and 
took  a  good  deal  of  valuable  time  to  water 
our  horses  iu  Summer.  I  heard  ol’  the 
peach  sprout  deal  and  tried  it.  I  found 
a  place  above  my  barn  that  Indicated  hits 
of  water.  It  had  four  leaders  In  diffei'cnt 
directions.  One  started  south  under  a  shed 
and  into  the  barnyard,  where  a  good  well 
would  be  very  valuable.  I  got  a  well  driller 
to  tome  so  I  could  prove  what  I  had 
found,  lie  set  up  and  drilled  eight  feet  and 
struck  rock,  drilled  nine  feet  in  rock  and 
struck  water.  He  drilled  three  feet  more 
and  I  told  him  lie  would  better  pump  it 
out  and  see  what  we  had.  lie  said  we 
would  pomp  It  out  by  hand  and  we  went 
at  It,  hut  he  got  sick  of  that  and  started 
his  engine  and  pumped  about  one-lialf  day 
and  said  he  guessed  1  had  all  the  water  i 
needed  at  the  present,  and  if  I  ever  needed 
any  more  he  would  come  back,  but  I  have 


not  been  obliged  to  call  on  him.  That  was 
three  years  ago.  We  have  had  one  very  dry 
season  since.  He  put  11  feet  of  casing  iii 
the  well,  cost  complete  with  pump  $37.25. 
We  are  watering  23  sheep,  nine  head  of 
cattle,  six  horses,  besides  the  water  for  the 
house,  and  we  have  two  neighbors  who  pat¬ 
ronize  our  well  through  the  dry  weather  of 
the  Summer.  My  neighbors’  wells  run  from 
100  to  257  feet  deep.  Call  it  a  humbug 
if  you  like,  hut  it  is  the  best  one  that  I 
ever  got  hold  of.  c.  I*.  STANTON. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Finding  Water  With  a  Forked  Peach  Tre#. 

On  page  378  J.  S.  Woodward  is  puzzled 
about  the  "peach  tree  stick”  as  a  water 
(log.  Neither  do  I  believe  in  this  humbug. 
Nothing  in  it  except  the  money  the  wiz¬ 
ards  may  get  from  ignorant  people.  Old 
Mother  Earth  is  full  of  veins  and  arteries; 
one  could  scarcely  tap  the  surface  of  her 
body  anywhere  to  a  moderate  death  with¬ 
out  bleeding  it.  Here’s  an  Incident  to 
match  yours.  When  I  was  a  hoy  in  the 
early  days  of  Monroe  Co.,  Ohio,  70  years 
ago,  our  merchant  at  Stafford  (a  very  in¬ 
telligent  man),  called  one  of  those  wizards 
to  locate  a  site  for  his  well.  He  figured 
all  over  the  lot  carefully,  and  set  his  peg 
at  the  hack  end.  saying,  “Here  is  the  only 
chance  for  water  on  the  premises.”  “All 
right,”  said  the  merchant,  “hut  here  is  the 
place  where  I  want  my  well,”  and  ho  dug 
it  close  to  his  residence  a  resonable  depth, 
and  it  became  known  to  everybody  that  he 
had  the  host  well  in  town.  It  was  had 
news  however  to  the  faker.  If  the  wizard's 
theory  Is  true,  then  there  is  no  certainty 
in  our  system  of  weights,  for  should  our 
scales  happen  to  he  placed  over  one  of  those 
“veins',’  down  20  or  30  feet  in  the  ground, 
where  the  gravitation  twists  the  hark  off 
the  “stick,”  your  basket  of  butter  for  mar¬ 
ket  would  weigh  entirely  too  much,  and 
when  your  chicken  merchant  weighs  your 
poultry  out  at  the  chicken  house  over’ one 
of  those  “drawing”  veins  he  would  get  the 
worst  of  It.  1  wonder  at  any  sensible  peo¬ 
ple  taking  stock  In  this  climax  of  humbug- 
gcry.  There  arc  many  other  tilings  equally 
fallacious,  some  of  which  I  have  personally 
tested  during  the  Inst  65  years  to  my  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction.  Notably,  planting  pota¬ 
toes  “by  the  moon,”  building  worm  fence 
“by  the  moon,”  laying  boards  on  the  grass 
at  different  times  “In  the  moon,”  putting 
shingles  on  roof  at  different  times  "in 
moon,”  to  sec  which  staid  In  place  best. 
My  experience  In  all  the  above  has  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  there  is  no  trutli  in  any 
of  tlie  claims  made  for  them. 

Ohio.  G.  It.  MATSON. 


A  Culvert  Bulletin. — Many  of  our 
readers  are  greatly  interested  in  road  work 
with  concrete.  Bridges  and  culverts  are 
being  made  and  many  other  uses  for  con¬ 
crete  work  have  developed.  All  such  parties 
should  obtain  Bulletin  No.  45  from  the 
office  of  Public  Roads,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Washington.  This  is  entitled 
“Data  for  Use  in  Designing  Culverts  and 
Short  Span  Bridges."  It  gives  just  the 
information  which  road  builders  are  after. 
A  sample  picture  of  a  culvert  is  shown 
in  first  column. 


Agitating  Compressed  Air  Sprayer. — 
I  am  getting  a  compressed  air  sprayer,  and 
would  like  to  hear  from  your  readers  who 
are  using  compressed  air  In  regard  to  the 
agitating.  Will  the  air  agitate  the  mixture, 
or  shall  I  have  to  put  an  agitator  in  the 
tank?  CHAS.  HANSON. 

Michigan. 


April  5, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Puts  a  Stop  to  the  “Hum” 
of  the  Humbug  Roofings 


A  roofing  not  much  more  expensive 
than  tar  paper  is  not  much  better — a 
cheap  price  means  a  cheap  roof,  no 
matter  what  the  “eager”  salesman  tells 
you;  he  is  looking  out  for  his  pocket, 
not  yours. 

“Raintight”  Rubber  Roofing  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — the 
Standard  asphalt  of  the  world — no 
other  “Secret  combinations”  that  sound 
“big”  but  mean  little.  Nature  made  it, 
and  took  her  time  about  it.  That’s 
why  it  lasts. 

Perfect  Roofing  is  the  same  thing, 
but  has  a  surface  that’s  as  good  as  a 
fire  insurance  policy.  Mica  flakes  are 
so  deeply  embedded  into  the  asphalt 
while  hot  that  it  becomes  part  of  the 
roof — and  mica  is  fire-resisting  (You 
can’t  hum  it)  and  besides,  it  is  a  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat  or  lightning.  Any 
roofing  would  be  burned  if  attacked  by 
a  fire  from  underneath,  hut  Perfect 
Roofing  stands  “on  guard”  against  the 
fire  from  without. 

Perfect  Rosin  sized  Sheathing  and 
Perfect  Tarred  Felt  are  others  of  our 
specialties,  and  are  all  the  name  im¬ 
plies. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  our  roofing,  write 
us  for  samples  and  booklets — it  will  pay  you. 

Maurice  O’Meara  Co. 

448  Pearl  St.,  New  York 


GASH  S BAGS 

Turn  thorn  into  money.  Wo  buy  thorn  in  any  quan¬ 
tity,  sound  or  torn,  at  n  liberal  price  and  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT,  Write  for  particulars.  Reference  :  Citi- 
zon's  Bank.  I ROQVOIS  HAG  CO. ,  750  Hroad- 
wuy,  lSuffnlo,  N.  Y, 
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I  Easy  to  Load — Easy  to  Unload  | 

—  Only  42  inches  high  from  ground  to  top  of  box  at  the  rear  wheels.  Saves  s 
EE  that  back-breaking  lift,  and  makes  it  quicker  and  easier  to  load. 

g  Apron  Rims  DOWN  Hilfl.  Being  lower  behind  than  in  front,  load  travels  S 
B  downward.  This  gives  much  lighter  draft  and  saves  the  horses  where  the  jjfjj 
52  work  would  otherwise  be  hardest.  You  know  it’s  easier  to  haul  a  load  s 
E  down  hill  than  up. 


Flying  Dutchman 
Low  Down  Spreader 


Best  for  Man,  Team  and  Land 


Easy  to  Handle.  The  box  Is  as  long  as  any 
spreader  built— yet  the  distance  between  the 
wheels  Is  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  less  than  on 
any  other  low  down  spreader.  In  barn  yard 
or  field,  the  Flying  Dutchman  Spreader  is 
as  easy  to  handle  as  a  wagon. 

Wheels  are  Under  the  Load  just  where  they 
must  be  if  you  wish  to  secure  the  greatest 
strength,  ease  of  handling  and  lightness  of 
?draft.  Most  of  the  weight  being 
on  the  rear  wheels  gives  abun¬ 
dant  traction  power  without  the 
extra  heavy  mud  lugs  used  on 
other  spreaders. 

Clearance.  The  endless  apron 
has  18  in.  clearance  between  low¬ 
est  point  and  ground— 6  In.  more 
I  than  most  others.  A  point 
f  worth  romembering. 


Look  for  the 
Fiyinit 
Dutchman 
Dealer 


All  Steel  Frame— Steel  Wheels — Steel  Beater. 

Apron  runs  on  three  sets  of  steel  rollers— 
safely  carries  4800  lbs.  without  sagging.  No 
other  spreader  Is  so  strong  and  well-built. 

Simplest  in  Construction,  one  lever  operates 
entire  machine.  An  Inexperienced  boy  can 
managa  it  without  any  chance  of  doing  harm 
to  the  machine. 

We  also  build  the  Moline  Spreader  whlsh  is 
of  the  same  construction,  but  with  a  Return 
Apron. 

Be  sure  to  examine  these  Spreaders  before 

buying  any  other.  You  will  find  a  Flying 
Dutchmuu  Dealer  near  you. 

Our  illustrated  Spreader  Booklet  will  be  sent 
free— if  you  write  for  it  at  once.  Address 
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Only  B 
in.  to  B 
top of box  S 
_ rear  wheel  3 
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LUNAR  LUNACIES. 


It  was  several  months  ago  that  P.  W. 
asked  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  Tni3 
It.  N.-Y.  about  the  advisability  of  follow¬ 
ing  the  signs  of  the  moon  in  farm  work. 
The  answer  of  the  editor  expressed  doubt 
about  it,  stated  that  scientific  men  scoff  at 
the  idea,  although  they  have  never  con¬ 
ducted  any  experiments  to  disprove  it,  and 
suggested  that  some  of  the  moon  believers 
try  it.  I  wish  they  would.  The  beliefs 
in  the  influence  of  the  moon  over  the 
planting  of  crops,  the  amount  of  rainfall 
and  the  killing  of  domestic  animals  are 
numerous  and  widespread,  likewise  ancient. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  such  beliefs  should 
spring  up  among  uncivilized  and  ignorant 
people.  The  only  explanation  of  their  con¬ 
tinuance  is  that  many  people  still  accept 
dicta  as  true,  without  reasoning  or  per¬ 
sonal  investigation.  If  one  does  think  of 
investigating,  the  thought  lasts  only  till 
the  next  new  moon  or  other  phase,  and 
perhaps  that  particular  event  follows  the 
rule.  That  settles  it.  The  old  belief  is 
vindicated. 


The  moon  is  a  spheroidal  body,  2,163 
miles  in  diameter  and  nearly  240,000  miles 
from  the  earth.  It  revolves  around  our 


little  planet  once  in  about  28  days.  It 
does  not  shine  by  its  own  light,  but  re¬ 
flects  the  light  of  the  sun  from  its  surface. 
When  it  passes  between  us  and  the  sun  ttie 
latter  lights  up  the  side  opposite  the  earth 
and  we  do  not  see  it.  When  we  take  our 
first  look  at  the  “new  moon’’  (over  the 
right  shoulder,  of  course)  it  is  not  the 
new  moon.  It  has  already  passed  that 
stage.  We  are  beginning  to  see  the  lighted 
half.  When  the  moon  has  passed  through 
a  quarter  of  its  orbit  from  the  “new”  phase 
we  can  see  half  of  the  lighted  portion,  or 
a  quarter  of  the  whole  body  and  we  call 
that  the  first  quarter.  When  it  is  opposite 
the  sun,  rising  as  the  sun  sets,  we  can  see 
the  whole  of  the  lighted  portion  and  the 
moon  is  “full.”  In  getting  full  only  once 
a  month  it  does  better  than  some  men. 
As  it  swings  round  the  circle  our  view  of 
the  lighted  part  decreases  as  it  passes 
through  the  last  quarter  back  to  new  moon 
again. 

The  wet  and  dry  moons  depend  upon  the 
tilting  of  the  narrow  crescent  that  we  see 
every  month  low  in  the  west  at  sunset. 
The  weather  prophets  who  have  endeavored 
to  enlighten  me  have  not  agreed  upon  this 
valuable  weather  rule.  Some  say  that  if 
the  cup  is  much  tilted  the  water  will  run 
out  upon  the  earth  and  so  it  is  a  wet 
moon ;  others  that  if  the  cup  tilts  but 
little  it  will  hold  water  and  therefore  this 
is  the  wet  moon.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
one  rule  is  as  true  as  the  other.  The 
middle  of  the  outside  curve  of  the  cres¬ 
cent  is  always  the  nearest  point  to  the 
sun  and  the  tilting  is  due  to  the  angle  to 
our  horizon  of  the  moon’s  apparent  course 
through  the  sky.  These  positions  occur  at 
regular  times  regardless  of  the  weather. 
The  harvest  moon  is  the  full  moon  nearest 
the  autumnal  equinox.  The  hunter’s  moon 
is  the  next  full  moon.  At  this  season  of 
the  year  the  moon  is  “running  low”  and 
consequently  the  new  moon  between  these 
two  fulls  will  be  very  much  tipped,  and 
yet  we  do  not  always  have  the  same 
amount  of  rainfall  at  that  time. 

In  my  locality  the  belief  in  the  influence 
of  the  so-called  changes  of  the  moon  over 
the  weather  is  more  in  evidence,  perhaps, 
than  the  others.  The  almanac  or  calendar 
is  assiduously  studied  and  predictions  are 
freely  made  that  we  will  have  a  change 
in  the  weather  “next  Friday,  when  the 
moon  changes.”  If  wo  do  we  remember  it 
and  pass  on  the  information  that  the  rule 
Is  infallible.  If  we  do  not,  we  straight¬ 
away  forget  it.  “All  signs  fail  in  a  dry 
time,"  and  that  will  explain  many  fail¬ 
ures.  Just  recall  what  causes  the  changes 
in  the  appearance  of  the  moon.  As  it 
swings  about  the  earth  the  amount  of  the 
lighted  parts  that  we  can  see  is  constantly 
♦  hanging.  It  is  never  the  same  for  two 
consecutive  days,  or  hours,  or  minutes,  but 
astronomers  have  selected  the  two  extremes 
and  the  two  Intermediate  points  and  given 
the  dates  of  these,  and  the  popular  mind 
lias  concluded  that  there  are  changes  at 
these  particular  times.  There  are — just  as 
much  as  at  any  and  all  other  points  of 
time  in  the  revolution  of  the  moon  around 
the  earth,  and  no  more.  When  we  know 
what  causes  the  increase  and  decrease  of 
the  visible  part  of  the  lighted  lunar  hemis¬ 
phere  we  are  inclined  to  be  a  little  skepti¬ 
cal  of  the  idea  that  pork  killed  during 
the  waning  of  the  moon  will  shrink  in  the 
barrel. 


The  question  rises  in  the  minds  of 
scientists  as  well  as  others :  Does  the  moon 
have  any  inlluence  upon  the  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  earth  ?  The  moon’s  heat 
la  only  what  it  gets  from  the  sun  and 
only  a  very  small  part  of  that  is  reflected 
to  the  earth.  This  has  been  found  to  be, 
at  full  moon,  only  1-185,000  of  the  heat 
that  we  get  directly  from  the  sun.  This 
might  have  a  slight  influence  upon  the 
weather,  but  not  much.  A  thin  plate  of 
glass  is  sufficient  to  cut  off  86  per  cent, 
of  it.  The  moon,  like  the  other  celestial 
spheres,  is  magnetic,  and  its  effect  upon 
the  magnetism  of  the  earth  is  measurable. 
The  moon  at  one  time  is  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  nearer  the  eartli  than  it 
is  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  orbit,  two 
weeks  later.  The  disturbances  of  terres¬ 
trial  magnetism  are  distinct  as  the  moon 
approaches  or  moves  away,  but  no  ap¬ 
preciable  effect  upon  the  weather  has  ever 
been  observed. 


One  thing  should  be  remembered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  reputed  influence  of  the 
moon  over  the  weather.  If  any  particular 
phase  or  position  of  the  moon  causes  a 
storm  or  other  phenomenon  at  one  time 
it  ought  to  at  every  recurring  period, 
weather  permitting.  This  does  not  liap- 
pen  If  there  is  any  sueh  influence  ema¬ 
nating  from  our  lunar  neighbor  it  ought 
to  be  felt  over  the  entire  earth,  which  all 
comes  under  the  rays  of  its  mellow  light 
i  weather  again  permitting)  during  the 
twenty- lour  hours  of  one  terrestrial  rota- 
l!ut,  isn't.  I  have  heard  of  but 
one  rule  in  connection  with  the  moon  and 


crops  that  I  could  heartily  endorse,  ex¬ 
cept  for  its  strenuosity.  At  a  convention 
a  practical,  hardworking  farmer  was  asked 
if  he  paid  any  attention  to  the  phases 
of  the  moon  in  planting  potatoes.  He  re¬ 
plied  that  he  did.  lie  always  liked  to 
plant  them  in  the  full  of  the  moon,  for 
he  could  see  best  then  to  work  nights. 

w.  H.  HL’SE. 


Thin  Rye. 

I  have  a  field  that  has  been  badly  run¬ 
down  before  I  bought  the  place,  and  I 
was  told  that  former  owners  could  not  get 
a  catch  of  clover  on  it.  I  sowed  it  to  rye 
last  Fall  ;  the  rye  is  somewhat  thin  on  the 
ground  and  would  like  to  know  what  would 
be  best  to  sow  in  with  it  this  Spring.  I 
wish  to  plow  the  crop  under,  and  when  will 
be  the  best  time  to  plow  it  under?  The 
soil  is  sand  and  clay  loam.  e.  w.  s. 

Alamo,  Mich. 

In  the  short  time  between  seeding  and 
plowing  tile  rye  under  there  is  nothing 
that  can  make  a  full  growth.  Turnips  will 
do  as  well  as  anything,  but  the  time  is  too 
short  to  add  very  much  to  the  rye.  We 
should  plow  the  rye  under  after  it  makes 
a  firm  head,  and  be  sure  to  roll  the 
ground  hard  after  plowing. 


Growing  Trees  in  the  Sand. 

The  problem  of  making  trees  grow  in 
the  sands  of  the  seashore  may  be  solved, 
according  to  State  Forester  Alfred  Gaskill 
of  New  Jersey,  without  the  necessity  of 
transporting  soil  from  other  parts  of  the 
country.  In  consultation  with  residents 
of  Atlantic  City,  Mr.  Gaskill  learned  that 
many  people  who  try  to  grow  trees,  shrubs 
or  grass  along  the  coast  import  soil  from 
other  States.  The  forester  found  that  a 
number  of  persons  in  Atlantic  City  seem 
to  think  they  can  make  plants  grow  only 
in  earth  brought  from  Pennsylvania.  Such 
a  belief,  he  said,  is  ridiculous,  for  if  it  were 
necessary  to  transport  soil  at  all,  there  is 
plenty  of  it  in  New  Jersey  just  as  good. 
Though  admitting  that  the  sands  along 
the  coast  are  sterile,  Mr.  Gaskill  holds 
it  easily  possible  to  manipulate  them  so 
as  to  support  vegetation.  To  confirm  this 
Dr.  Jacob  G.  LIpman,  director  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  a  soil 
chemist,  was  called  for  a  formula  to  treat 
seashore  sand.  He  gave  assurances  that 
if  the  following  directions  were  observed 
any  one  can  make  trees  grow  under  con¬ 
ditions  like  those  of  Atlantic  City.  First, 
apply  oyster-shell  lime  at  the  rate  of  ten 
tons  per  acre,  one  and  a  half  ounces  per 
square  foot.  Second,  apply  wood  ashes  at 
the  rate  of  half  a  ton  per  acre,  three-eighths 
of  an  ounce  per  square  foot.  Third,  apply 
the  following  fertilizing  mixture  at  the  rate 
of  1,000  pounds  per  acre,  three-eighths  of 
an  ounce  per  square  foot :  200  pounds  tank¬ 
age.  200  pounds  ground  fish,  500  pounds 
acid  phosphate,  300  pounds  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  In  lieu  of  this,  composted  manure  may 
be  used  at  the  rate  of  10  tons  per  acre. 
The  application  of  lime  and  wood  ashes 
should  be  given  once  in  three  or  four  years, 
but  the  fertilizer  mixture  should  be  applied 
annually. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  this  subject 
are  reminded  by  Mr.  Gaskill  that  tree  plant¬ 
ing  along  the  coast  involves  other  problems 
than  those  concerning  the  soil,  such  as  the 
choice  of  species,  unusual  exposure  to  Win¬ 
ter  winds,  etc.  Mr.  Gaskill,  however,  as 
serts  that  except  in  the  most  exposed  situa¬ 
tions  trees  properly  chosen,  properly  planted 
and  cared  for,  can  be  maintained  even 
though  the  soil  is  not  suitable. 

D.  T.  H. 


Dig  Ditches  With 
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RED  CROSS 

DYNAMITE 

QUICKER  and  cheaper  than  the 
shovel  method.  Ditches  from 
50  feet  upwards  in  length  instantly 
excavated.  One  man  does  the  work 
of  many.  No  re-shovelling  of  dirt 
necessary. 

FREE  BOOKLET 

Explains  how  to  safely  and  efficiently 
use  Red  Cross  Dynamite  to  ditch  and 
drain  land,  blast  stumps  and  boulders, 
plant  trees,  regenerate  old  orchards, 
subsoil,  excavate,  etc.  Write  today 
for  name  of  nearest  dealer,  or  expert 
blaster,  and  Farmer’s  Handbook  No. 
30. 

Du  Pont  Powder  Co, 


Wilmington,  Delaware 
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The  highways  belong 
to  you.  See  that  they 
^are  kept  in  good  repair 
I 


W/4 


Uk ? 


T  is  your  money  that  builds  the  public 
roads.  Your  labor  pays  the  taxes  to 
keep  them  up.  If  these  taxes  are 
spent  wisely,  they  are  your  best  invest¬ 
ments.  If  they  are  spent  foolishly,  your 
money  is  wasted. 

It  is  your  right  and  your  duty  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  public  officials  in  this 
matter  of  road  improvements.  Perma- 
,  nent  installations  are  the  only  true  econ- 

,  but  every  construction  should  be  suitable  to  the 
Bridges  and  culverts  of  masonry  are  sure  to  fail, 
absolutely  rigid  and  permanent;  while 


omy 

conditions. 

unless  the  foundations  are 
corrugated  steel  is  quickly  destroyed  by  corrosion. 


AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON 
CULVERTS 


Guaranteed 


can  be  installed  at  moderate  cost;  and  they  will  take  care  of  all  the  rain¬ 
fall  and  all  the  watercourses. 

Unlike  steel,  American  Ingot  Iron  is  of  immensely  long  life. 
Foreign  substances  in  the  metal  which  are  the  cause  of  corrosion,  have 
been  reduced  almost  to  the  vanishing  point,  and  the  result  is  the  nearest 
to  a  rust-proof  iron  which  has  yet  been  produced  in  commercial  quanti¬ 
ties.  For  this  reason,  it  is  used  by  the  United  States  Government,  by 
the  great  railway  companies  and  by  advanced  road-builders  everywhere. 

Send  us  your  name  and  the  name  of  your  road  supervisor,  and  we  wilt  mail  to 
you,  every  month  for  a  year  FREE,  The  Highway  Magazine,  a  live  publication 
devoted  to  Good  Roads.  Write  today, 

Publisher  HIGHWAY  MAGAZINE 

544  Walnut  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


CALEDONIA  MARL  CO., 


for  the  soil  only.  Our  Agri¬ 
cultural  Lime  can  be  applied 
at  the  time  of  seeding  and 
will  not  burn  anything.  Will 
drill,  broadcast  or  scatter. 
We  guarantee  immediate 
shipment,  analysis,  mechani¬ 
cal  condition,  fineness,  quick 
results  and  no  burning. 
Litmus  paper  free.  Write  us. 

Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


ON  YOUK  FARM  OR  COUNTRY  ESTATE 


It  is  now  time  to  plan  and  prepare  for  the  summer  planting.  You  can  grow  Alfalfa  on  your 
farm!  But  you  must  meet  your  particular  soil  conditions—  therefore— we  will  .without  cost  or  ob¬ 
ligation  give  you  expert  advice  on  the  selection  of  seed — seed  bed  preparation— planting — and 
care  necessary  to  meet  your  requirements  and  secure  a  perfect  stand  with  the  aid  of 

FARMOGERM  INOCULATION 

Standard  throughout  the  world 

I-«t  ns  tell  you  of  the  method  of  growing  Vetch  with  your  spring  planting  of  Oats  to  increase  the  Oat  crop 
and  enrich  the  soil  at  the  same  time.  Also  how  to  secure  the  same  results  by  growing  Soy  Beans  or  other  le¬ 
gumes  with  your  Corn.  All  spring  sown  clovers  should  be  inoculated,  and  a  little  fertilizer  applied  now  means 
more  hay.  Cow  Peas  and  Soy  Beans  for  Hay— as  milk  producers,  cannot  be  excelled.  This  is  practical  inform¬ 
ation  of  value  to  every  farmer. 

TELL  US  YOUK  PLANTING  IDEAS  FOR  TIIE  YEAR  AND  I.ET  US  IIEI.P  YOU  PI.1N  IT  KCONOM- 
U’ALl.Y  AM)  EFFICIENTLY  KOK  SOIL  ENRICHMENT  AND  GENERAL  FARM  IMPROVEMENT 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Our  New  Book  No.  54  Sent  free 


Planet  Jr. 


Get  these  time-saving,  labor-lightening  farm  and  garden  tools 
to  secure  the  greatest  yield  from  your  crops.  They  are  scientific 
soil-tillers — the  result  of  a  practical  farmer’s  more  than  40  years’ 
experience.  Light,  strong,  and  lasting.  Fully  guaranteed. 

[^jSi^Jpisnet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  and  Plow  does  the  work  of  almost  all  garden  tools  combined.  It 
sows  accurately  all  garden  seeds,  cultivates,  hoes,  furrows,  and  plows. 
Indestructible  steel  frame. 

OZEZO  Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator  does  more  kinds  of 
work  better,  quicker,  and  easier  than  any  other  cultivator. 
Indispensable  on  the  up-to-date  farm.  Can  be  fitted  with  plow 
and  disc  attachment  and  all-steel  wheel— new  this  year. 

FDFF  An  Instructive  64-page 
4  -EV-lli JLla  illustrated  catalogue 

It’s  yours  for  the  asking!  A  regular 
encyclopaedia  of  information  about  55  of 
the  latest  and  most  helpful  tools  for  all 
cultivation.  Send  postal  for  it  today! 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Now,  then ,  have  an  apple! 


will  give  with  generous  hand,  and  July 
and  August  will  pile  up  the  harvest.  It 
has  always  been  so.  We  know  that. 
The  children  guess  at  it — we  ought  to 
know.  March  never  went  scolding  and 


There  is  no  more  trying  season  in  nipping  over  flope  Farm  with  a  better 
Northern  New  Jersey  than  the  latter  prospect  in  view.  It  is  to  be  our  fruit 

part  of  March.  The  ground  is  either  year.  Late  frost  may  get  us,  but  I’ll 

,  ,,  •  r  ,  wait  until  it  does,  before  I  worrv.  Our 

mud  or  a  thin,  frozen  crust.  The  rye  -;1  Q  .  £  ..  1-3 

...  ,  soil  was  never  in  better  condition,  we 

is  green,  but  everything  else  stands  never  had  more  solid  experience— and 

brown  and  dead — except  a  faint  blush  so  on  this  cold  March  night  I  pile  up 
on  the  maples  and  a  suspicion  of  life  the  fire  as  the  doughnuts  come  in  and 
in  the  crab  apple  buds.  It  is  pruning  say-gentlemen,  have  another;  apple  up! 

time  and  the  old  apple  trees  look  as  ave  an  aPP^e-r 

if  they  had  taken  off  some  of  their  Will  there  be  any  danger  from  rcmt-gall 

rlnflies  thrown  thpm  on  thp  rrrniinrl  if  1  set  blackberries  and  raspberries  be- 

ciotnes,  thrown  tnem  on  tne  ground  twoen  apple  trees?  The  row£  are  four 

and  were  now  sorry  they  ever  did  it.  It  fect  apart,  and  I  would  like  to  set  three 

rows  of  berries  between  them,  the  berries 
is  the  crisis  with  the  cover  crops,  par-  to  be  12  feet  from  the  apple  trees,  berries 

ticularly  the  Crimson  clover,  for  the  J?  stay  *reca  b?ar-  then  to  be  removed, 
heave  and  settle  of  the  soil  will  most  °r  WOUld  be  better  to  set  alocDel  c 
likely  rip  out  the  roots.  You  ought  to  j  am  sat}sfied  that  the  gall  disease  was 
be  spraying  but  rains  or  fogs  are  fol-  incrcased  and  spread  b*  berry  pla„ts 
lowed  by  cold  days  with  the  wind  blow-  in  one  of  our  orchards.  Blackberry  and 

imr  rx  rro  o  rl rmm  the  vo  au  r  .  •' 


ing  a  gale  down  the  valley.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  the  meanest  part  of  a  Jer 
sey  year,  and  that  is  why  I  say, 

“Have  an  apple!” 


raspberry  bushes  were  set  among  peach 
trees.  They  were  set  closer  to  the  trees 
than  you  intend  setting,  but  I  am  sure 
the  berry  plants  were  responsible  for 


For  a  baked  apple  is  the  best  anti-  much  of  our  trouble.  The  same  report 
dote  I  know  of  for  that  mean  Spring  has  been  made  by  others.  The  scientists 
feeling.  It  is  true  that  we  have  noth-  say  that  the  germs  of  this  gall  are  prop¬ 
ing  but  Ben  Davis  to  offer !  The  Bald-  agated  on  the  roots  of  Crimson  clover, 
wins  and  other  human  varieties  are  and  we  had  several  crops  of  this  in  the 

gone,  while  old  Ben  stays  by  us.  Where  orchard.  It  may  account  for  the  trouble 

you  have  nothing  else  he  is  not  quite  but  if  you  take  my  advice  you  will  keep 
so  bad ;  baked  slowly  with  enough  the  berry  vines  out. 
water,  with  perhaps  a  touch  of  Bald¬ 
win  vinegar  to  help  out  and  plenty  of  young  man  we  thought  would  help 

sugai  inside  the  core.  So  bring  up  jje  does  not  want  to  worii  by  the  month, 

your  chair  to  the  fire  and  help  yourself,  nor  all  through  the  season ;  wants  the  higli- 

You  may  have  your  choice  of  milk  or  est  day  wages  so  he  can  take  a  \day  olf 

cream  Mine  i*  milk  T  was  hrnucrht  whenever  he  feels  like  it,  and  then  wants 

cream.  Mine  1S  milk.  I  was  Drougnt  ug  to  jjeep  a  horse  for  him  to  ride  around 

up  in  a  family  where  it  was  considered  nights,  Sunday  and  those  days  he  wants 

a  crime  for  the  boy  to  help  himself  to  to  take  off. 

cream  or  put  butter  on  ginger  cake.  That  is  from  a  woman  farmer  so 

Some  people  shed  such  enforced  habits  situated  that  faithful  help  is  a  neces- 
easily  when  they  grow  up  and  particu-  sity.  You  might  say  that  is  about  the 
larly  when  some  one  else  puts  up  the  limit,  but  it  isn’t.  Some  of  these  men 
cream.  I  stick  to  old  times.  But  help  can  be  meaner  yet  if  they  think  they 
yourself —  have  you  in  a  position  where  you  can- 

“Have  an  apple!”  not  get  away  from  them.  The  fact  is, 

My  daughter  has  some  doughnuts  this  hired  be,P  Pr°bI£m  j?  a  berce  °ne 
tucked  away  in  a  secret  place.  After  the  °"  many  a  farm’  ?  bas been  the  policy 
redheads  go  to  bed  we  will  sample  a  of  government  to  favor  the  town 
few.  Let  the  boys  pile  a  few  more  big  and  ^ ,in  eve7  way.  Money  and  men 

apple  chunks  on  the  fire.  March  is  bave  botb urun  down  hlU  from  tbe 

doing, its  worst  outside,  with  a  raw,  cold  farms’  ,  There  are  many  farmers  who 
storm  which  pounds  darkly  against  the  change  their  plans  entirely  and 

windows.  The  lamb  which  is  said  to  [a,se  the  ,croPs  which  require  least  la- 
“go  out”  on  April  fool's  day  is  strain-  bor-  or  which  some  kind  of  stock  can 
ing  to  pass  as  a  lion.  It  will  blow  up  eat  up  and  tben  walk  off  to  market. 

soon  and  end  the  mean  weather  per-  What  about  mixing  muck  and  water  from 

formance.  In  the  meantime  a  roaring,  a  cesspool  which  we  have  a  chain  pump 

snannino-  fire  of  drv  annle  wood  turns  5n?  If  1  Plow  onion  bed  and  earl-v  cabbage 

snapping  nre  ot  or}  apple  wood  turns  groundi  whjch  have  a  good  coat  of  manure 

March  into  June.  I  hats,  right — turn  already  on  them,  and  soak  the  muck  with 

out  the  lamps.  There  is  light  enough  the  water  from  the  cesspool,  and  give  the 

from  the  fire  for  us  to  see  and  do.  But  g™,un(1  ?  f®°J*  t®^re088iJ1,?t °L,tbero sa™i 

,  *  ,  ,  ,  and  work  it  in  with  a  disk  harrow,  and 

you  have  only  had  three  thus  .  tar.  then  apply  three  tons  per  acre  of  hydrated 

Plenty  more  in  the  dish.  Here’s  a  1J —  - ’*  J  *’ — - - 

chance  to  bring  up  the  average  for 


many  lost  days.  No,  that  invitation  does  apoh°io.11  * 


lime,  and  work  in  well,  and  then  prepare 
for  planting,  would  this  meet  with  your 


E.  L.  H. 


not  include  the  redheads — they  have 
eaten  enough. 

Have  an  apple! 


We  have  tried  something  of  this  sort. 
Most  people  over-estimate  the  value  of 
this  thick  liquid  from  a  cesspool.  Its 


As  we  sit  here  in  the  firelight  there  chief  value  is  in  the  nitrogen.  It  is  bet- 
is  just  about  one  child  apiece  to  sit  ter  to  use  some  potash  and  phosphoric 
with  us  and  look  at  the  fire.  A  great  acid  with  it.  A  better  way  to  use  it 

combination  that — youth  and  experi-  would  be  to  make  a  pile  of  the  muck 

ence.  If  there  was  some  way  of  graft-  and  use  about  one-third  of  the  lime 
ing  the  two  together  what  a  world  we  mixed  through  this  pile.  This  would 

would  have.  They  are  doing  'some  ferment  and  sweeten  it.  Then  pour 

wonderful  grafting  these  days.  I  read  the  cesspool  liquid  over  the  muck  and 
of  a  Frenchman  who  has  grafted  the  mix  it  well.  As  a  top-dressing  this 
parsnip  on  the  carrot  and  the  water  would  be  better  than  the  muck  without 
cress  on  a  cabbage,  but  who  can  make  the  lime  in  it.  It  would  be  a  better  plan 
a  permanent  union  between  the  fire 
of  youth  and  the  cold  water  of  experi- 


than  mixing  all  the  lime  into  the  soil. 
What  is  the  value  of  wood  mould  as  a 


^  *1  \t  1  r  YVilML  IS  LLUJ  VttlUC  Ul  WUUU  II1UUIU  US  <1 

ence.  \ou  may,  perhaps,  use  the  fire  mulch  for  a  young  orchard?  Will  good 
to  heat  up  the  water  and  make  steam,  rich  wood  mould  applied  as  a  mulch  yearly, 


take 

woud 


but  no  man  puts  the  two  permanently  stimulate  the  growth  of  trees,  and 

t*  i _ ... _ _  „...  c.  „  the  place  of  fertilizer?  If  I  can  use  woou 

together.  It  is  better  to  put  the  fire  mould  instead  of  fertilizer  it  prevents  land 
under  the  water  than  to  pour  the  water  from  washing,  acts  as  a  mulch  and  improves 

on  the  fire.  It  seems  as  if  my  roaring  physical  condition  of  land.  It  costs  iis 

r-  i  „  much  as  or  more  than  good  wood  ashes.  Is 

file  and  baked  apples  starts  a  tern-  jj.  neeessarv  to  use  fertilizer  if  I  apply 
porary  union,  but  wait  till  the  fire  goes  heavy  mulch  of  wood  mould  six  to  10  inches 
down  and  the  cold  March  storm  has  deep  around  my  trees  yearly?  I  have  over 

its  own  way.  But  you  and  I  are  old  tlees*  H‘  K'  r‘ 

enough  not  to  strive  for  the  impossi¬ 
ble.  Let  us  sit  here  and  have  the  red¬ 
heads  tell  us  what  wonderful  things 

they  are  to  do  in  their  garden  this 


This  wood  mould  right  from  the  for¬ 
est  is  usually  quite  sour.  It  contains 
considerable  nitrogen  but  little  or  no 

year.  They  told  much  the  same  thing  Pota1si1  °r  Phosl>h?ric  Thus  it 

a  year  ago’  and  by  August  there  was  not  answer  to  use  alone  smee  t 

J  0  7  0  ic  entir  n  n  rl  i*miilrl  miion 


r  h  ’  r  a  i  +  fi  is  too  sour  and  would  produce  too  much 

a  fine  crop  of  weeds,  but  they  are  now  ,  .  ,,  T,  1  .  ,  „ 

larger.  But,  say-it  seems  a  long  time  wood  growth.  It  cannot  be  well  com- 

between  apples.  pared  with  wood  ashes,  since  the  latter 


Have  an  apple J 


contains  no  nitrogen,  but  lime,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid.  The  two  together 


Too  bad — but  there  comes  a  dominat-  would  make  a  good  fertilizer  for  the 
ing  hand  and  voice  and  the  redheads  trees.  If  you  can  pile  the  wood  mould 
are  marched  off  for  a  journey  into  that  and  mix  it  with  the  ashes  a  few  months 
beautiful  land  where  there  is  no  March  before  using  you  will  have  a  good  mulch 
Weather.  That  may  take  youth  out  of  material.  Or  you  can  pile  the  wood 
the  combination,  but  the  fire  is  bright  mould  around  the  trees  and  scatter  the 
and  we  may  sit  here  and  plan  our  ashes  over  it  and  throw  soil  on  top. 
work  for  the  year.  Wait  until  the  Either  plan  will  work,  but  neither  wood 
March  weather  marches  off.  Then  April  mould  nor  ashes  alone  will  prove  sat- 
will  weep  -and  May  will  smile,  June  isfactory.  -  ir.w.  c. 


DOYOUNEEDPAINT? 

LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  tell  you  all  you  want 
to  know  about  paint  and  painting.  The  best  paint  is  the  cheapest  paint. 
I  make  the  best  paint.  INGERSOLL’S  PAINT  has  been  made  for  71  years. 
It  is  made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  the  BEST  MATERIALS,  thor¬ 
oughly  combined  by  machinery — you  cannot  make  GOOD  PAINT  with  a 
stick  by  hand-mixing.  Other  paints  are  sold  by  dealers  or  supply  houses. 
This  method  requires  salary  and  expenses  of  traveling  salesmen  and  profits 
for  jobbers  and  retailers.  These  extra  expenses  and  numerous  profits  YOU 
MUST  PAY  when  you  buy  the  paint.  If  the  price  is  low  the  measure  is 
short  or  the  quality  poor — usually  both. 

I  Can  Save  You  One-Half  Your 

Paint  Bills 

One-half  the  price  you  pay  the  retailer  represents  the  factory  cost  of 
the  paint.  The  other  half  is  required  for  middlemen’s  profits  and  expenses. 
Our  paint  is  shipped  fresh  from  the  factory  direct  to  you.  You  pay  simply 
the  factory  price.  You  pay  no  salesman;  no  hotel  bills;  and  no  middlemen 
of  any  kind.  The  dealer  or  supply  house  may  offer  you  a  paint  at  our  price; 
but  THEY  CANNOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  AT  OUR 
PRICE.  They  must  add  the  cost  of  their  expensive  method  of  selling  and 
middlemen’s  profits;  IF  they  give  you  the  Ingersoll  QUALITY  of  paint  the 
cost  will  be  DOUBLE  OUR  PRICE. 

Don’t  Use  Cheap  Paint 

offered  by  dealers  and  supply  houses.  They  may  save  you  a  little  on  first 
cost,  but  no  more  labor  is  required  to  paint  your  buildings  with  INGER¬ 
SOLL  PAINT  than  with  inferior  store  paint.  Poor  paint  always  makes  a 
building  look  shabby  in  six  months  or  a  year,  and  is  sure  to  make  you 
regret  the  little  saving  in  the  first  cost  of  the  material.  INGERSOLL 
PAINTS  will  give  you  long  years  of  satisfactory  service  and  LOOK  WELL 
ALL  THE  TIME. 

Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  39  years 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood. 

We  make  it  easy  for  you  to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book 
will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order  will  reach  us  over  night,  and 
the  paint  will  be  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let  me  send 
you  my  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set 
of  Sample  Color  Cards  and  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 

If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Me.  Do  It  Now.  I  Can  Save  You  Money 

O.  W.  Ingersoll,  Prop. 


NO.  248  PLYMOUTH  STREET, 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


KING  HARNESS 


a 


Will  Outlive  Your  Horse 

I  Buy  custom-made,  oak-tunned  harness  direct 
from  factory  at  toholetuCe  prices.  We  can 
save  you  money  on  any  harness.  All  harness 
guaranteed — money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Big 
•ec  catalog  Illustrates  over  75  styles  for  all  pur- 
-  poses — sure  to  show  harness  you  need.  8end  for  it 
today.  We  also  sell  Horse  Clothing  and  Fur  Coats. 
Ask  for  catalog 

KING  HARNESS  CO..  Deiii  C.  Rome,  N.  Y. 


$1 8  Typewriter  For  The  Farm 

Bennett  Portable  Typewriter  in  what  every  farmer 
needs  for  correspondence.  Visible  writer.  Only  250 
parts.  Others  1700  to  3700.  Simplicity  makes  low 
price.  No  special  desk  needed.  Strong,  durable, 

§  radical.  Made  by  expert  mechanics,  can  bo  sent 
y  Parcel  Post,  monky  back  if  unsatisfactory. 
Send  for  catalog.  Agents  wanted. 

D.D. A. Bennett  Typewriter  Co. ,366  Broadway.NewYork 


Complete 

Electric 


Outfits 


usfii  A 


For  the  Farm 

Shop  or  suburban  home. 
Turn  a  switch  and  flood 
your  premises  with  bril¬ 
liant  eloctrio  (light.  Com¬ 
plete  outfits,  including  en¬ 
gine,  dynamo,  switchboard,  | 
storage  batteries,  etc.,  $250 
up,  according  to  the  number 
of  lights  desired.  Cheaper 
to  operate,  handier,  clean¬ 
er  and  safer  than  any 
other  light.  Write  for 
particulars. 

I  THE  DAYTON  ELECTRICAL 
MFG.  CO., 

|S3 1  St.  Clair  St-, Ilayton,  Ohio.  , 

1  Largest  Mfrs.  of  Iguitiou 
and  Lighting  Apparatus 
Exclusively  in  the 
U.  S. 


OUR  NEW  BROADWAY  STYLE  BOOK 

WITH  SAMPLES,  FREE  TO  YOU 

We  weave  the 
goods  and  our  own 
New  York-trained 
I  tailors  make  cloth¬ 
ing  to  your  meas¬ 
ure  in  these  mills 
— you  save  all  deal¬ 
er’s  profits. 

|  MADE-TO-MEASURE 

Suits  and 
Overcoats 

$10  to  $22 

i  worth 
1  $18  to$30 

All-wool  fabrics  in 
rich  patterns, fine¬ 
ly  hand  tailored; 
fit,  material, work-  * 
manship, guaranteed  on  money-back  plan. 

Delivered  free  anywhere.  Send  post 
card  for  samples  and  book. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

203  Main  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


T  YOUR  IDEASl 


$9,000  offered  for  certain  Inven- 
-  ,,  £ns*  “How  to  Ok  tain  a  Patent*' 

ana  What  to  Invent”  sent  free.  Bend 
r?IVi  for  free  report  as  to  patent¬ 

ability.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers’  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att’js 

Katabllshed  16  Yearn 

086  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Biggest  Stumpis  Pulled 
For  4c  Each-In  5  Minutes! 


:ree  Book 


E.  C.  Culhreath,  Johnston,  S.  O.,  does  it.  Thousands  of 
others  doing  it.  Why  not  you!  Pull  an  acre  of 
stumps  u  day.  Double  tho  land  value — grow  big 
crops  on  virgin  soil  1  Get  a 


days’  free  trial.  Syearguuranteeto  replace,  free, 
L-  castings  that  break  fromany  cause.  Double 
.BufetV  ratchets.  Free  book  shows  photos 
ad  lotters  from  owners.  Special  price 
Will  lutorestyou.  Writouow.  Address 
Hercules  Mfg. Co.,  13021st  St. 
Centerville,  Iowa 


1913. 
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THE  HURAI>  NEW-YORKER 


s  or 


Ruralisms 

PANSY  PLANT  PROFIT. 

As  a  source  of  revenue  in  small  and 
large  towns,  the  growing  of  Spring  bed¬ 
ding  plants  is  important.  Many  com¬ 
mon,  as  well  as  the  choice  but  little 
known  annuals  and  perennials  may  be 
produced  cheaply  and  successfully,  and 
sold  at  a  handsome  profit.  The  first 
plant  to  which  I  turned  attention  was 
the  pansy,  for  I  never  tire  of  the  ever- 
bright  faces  and  the  endless  forms  and 
colors  of  the  dainty  blooms.  It  is  a 
plant  that  the  careful  amateur  can  han- 


ing  and  thawing  may  kill  very  small 
plants  and  heave  larger  ones  out  of  the 
ground  entirely.  The  light  straw  cov¬ 
ering  effectually  prevents  this  trouble. 
If  kept  in  cold  frames,  the  cover  of 
sash  is  sufficient  protection,  opening  the 
frames  on  sunny  days  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Early  in  April  your  plants  should  be 
in  full  bloom.  Give  them  plenty  of 
water,  weeding  and  cultivation.  Put  up 
your  shingle,  and  if  you  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  carry  a  small  advertisement  in 
the  classified  columns  of  your  home 
paper.  Let  it  be  known  in  any  possible 
way  what  you  have,  and  the  buyers  will, 
come.  Twenty-five  cents  a  dozen  is  the 
current  price  with  us,  and  is  a  fair  re¬ 
muneration  for  the  work.  Should  you 
prove  successful  and  like  the  work,  the 


CHAUTAUQUA  TRAINING;  VINE  PRUNED  AND  TIED. 

(See  Article  Page  503) 


die  safely  and  with  practically  no  cap¬ 
ital.  No  frames  or  sash  are  necessary, 
though  they  are  convenient.  The  prime 
requisite  fs  good  seed.  Pay  the  price 
and  look  rather  for  the  highest  quota¬ 
tions  than  bargain  offerings.  The  be¬ 
ginner  will  be  unable  to  get  the  whole¬ 
sale  rates  till  he  has  become  established 
as  a  grower,  but  fine  seed  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  from  $8  to  $12  an  ounce.  To 
be  sure  of  obtaining  say  2,000  plants, 
it  is  well  to  get  at  least  one-fourth 
ounce,  half  of  it  in  mixture  of  giant 
varieties,  a  quarter  in  pure  whites  and 
the  remaining  one- fourth  pure  yellows. 

Only  fresh  seed  can  be  used.  Spring 
gathered  seed  is  used  for  Summer  and 
Fall  sowing  and  Fall  seed  for  Winter 
and  Spring  seeding.  Do  not  buy  pansy 
seed  from  the  corner  grocery.  It  will 
probably  be  more  than  six  months  old, 
and  so  almost  worthless,  and  you  can 
get  the  best  grade  from  the  large  seed 
firms  only.  For  Spring  trade  make  sow¬ 
ings  in  July  and  August  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  year.  Sow  thinly  broadcast  or  in 
drills  three  inches  apart,  putting  the  seed 
in  the  drills  very  close,  but  not  piling 
it.  Do  not  use  rich  soil  for  the  seed 
bed,  as  the  baby  plants  are  weak  feed¬ 
ers  in  the  initial  stages  of  growth.  Cover 
one-sixteenth  inch  and  press  firmly  with 
a  board.  It  is  well  to  place  over  the 
seed  bed  a  double  thickness  of  mosquito 
netting,  stretched  on  frames,  as  shade 
must  be  furnished  and  at  same  time  the 
bed  must  have  air  and  be  so  protected 
that  rain  will  not  wash  out  the  seeds. 
I'urther,  the  seed  bed  must  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  dry  out,  not  once.  In  12  days 
the  seedlings  should  appear,  looking 
much  like  the  first  two  leaves  of  clover, 
but  wider.  When  three  true  leaves  have 
formed  transplanting  should  be  done  to 
ground  well  fined  and  enriched  thor¬ 
oughly  with  rotted  cow  manure.  Space 
plants  five  inches  each  way,  or  more. 

The  July-sown  plants  should  flower 
before  snow  flies,  the  remainder  in  early 
Spring.  If  your  plants  are  to  be  win¬ 
tered  in  the  open  ground,  wait  until  the 
soil  is  frozen  solid,  then  cover  with  not 
to  exceed  one  inch  of  straw,  covering 
tins  with  boughs  or  light  lath  frames  to 
bold  the  straw  in  place.  Remove  the 
straw  in  Spring  when  the  night  tempera- 
ture  does  not  go  lower  than  28  degrees. 

te  plants  are  not  injured  by  the  most 
severe  freezing,  but  the  alternate  freez- 


wholesale  markets  are  open  to  all  you 
can  grow,  by  the  acre  even.  It  is  a 
pleasurable,  fascinating  and  profitable 
occupation  on  a  large  or  small  scale. 

Michigan.  paul  ward. 


FREE 

SPRAY 

JEL00K 


16  pages  of 
crisp  facts  about 
profits  from  time¬ 
ly  spraying. 


DOUGLAS 

SPRAY  PUMPS 

will  do  your  worki  why  our 
81  years’  experience  makes 
tts  authorities  and  how  it 
works  for  your  pleasure,  profit; 
ease  in  spraying,  firefighting, 
white  washing,  disinfecting, 
etc.  Figure  563  (Aquapeller) 
throws  continuous  sti  aight 
stream — 35  to  50  feet,  also  gives 
fine  spray.  "Fights  fire  or 
bugs."  Dealers  sell  it. 

Write  for  the  booklet  today. 

W.  &  B.  DOUGLAS, 
Pump  Makers  81  years 
150  William  St.  Middletown, Cl. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  com¬ 
mon  sprayers  in  our  own 
orchards— found  their  defects 
and  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting!  Large,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  Catalog  and  Treatise 
on  spraying  Free. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY  MF8.  CO.,  Box  5,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Spray  for  Blight 

It  cannot  be  cured  but  can  be  prevented  easily 
and  at  little  cost,  if  sprayed  in  time  and  in  the  right 
way.  Spraying  increases  the  yield  enough  to  pay. 

IROMAGE  S™aC“°rs 

are  built  for  this  purpose.  4  or  6  rows.  55  or  xoo  gallon, 
wood  or  stcci  tanks,  single  or  double  acting  pumps  with 
least  slippage,  wind  shift  adjustment,  nozzle  strainers, 
for  one  or  two  horses.  Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and 
write  us  for  new  Free  booklet. 

Farm  Garden  and  ^  BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 
Orchard  Tool,.  AV  Box  1029  Grenloch,  N.  J. 
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The  Sprayer  With  the  Trouble  Left  Out 


6,000  of  This  Machine  in  Use  Today 

’’THOUSANDS  of  the  most  successful  fruit  growers  say  their  success  is  in  a  large  measure 
A  due  to  the  reliable  and  effective  operation  of  this  machine.  It  is  noted  for  its 

RELIABILITY— LARGE  CAPACITY 
HIGH  PRESSURE— LIGHT  WEIGHT 

When  you  buy  a  "Hardie”  yon  take  no  chances.  They  are  right  all  the  way  through,  from 
the  engine  to  the  nozzle.  The  growers  of  any  fruit  section  of  this  country  will  tell  you  this. 

We  make  several  other  sizes  and  styles.  Our  catalogue  and  prices  are  ready  for  you.  A 
postal  card  will  bring  them.  Write  it  now. 

THE  HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

HUDSON,  MICHIGAN.  HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 


The  Model  “C” 
Spramotor 

has  every  practical  feature  making  for 

economy  in  operation 

maximum  efficiency 

and  durability 

But  don’t  take  our  word  for  it — 
Examine  other  machines  called  "just 
as  good"  and  sold  at  about  the  same 
price. 

Write  for  our  catalogue.  Take  the 
specifications  there  shown.  Study 
them  carefully— 

Then— apply  them  to  the  "just  as 
good  ”  machines. 

It  does  not  matter  what  your  spray¬ 
ing  needs  maybe  there’s  a  Spramotor 

specifically  built  for  your  purpose — 
a  machine  that  will  do  more  and 
better  work  than  any  other  spraying 
outfit  in  its  class— a  machine  that 
will  give  you  endless  satisfaction 
because  it  is  built  to  endure. 

Prices  range  from  $6.00  to  $350.00 
State  requirements  and  we  will 
forward  interesting  facts  without 
lacing  you  under  obligation  to 
uy. 


i 

SPRAMOTOR  WORKS,  1614  Erie  Street,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


BIG  PROFITS  IN  APPLES 

!viv.n.0^9Aaplple  ,rees!  ThSt’3  what  one  farmer  fn  the  Cumberland  Valley  In  Penn- 
^Mnwlv'nvenoDa.rvT2kh®r  LeJTlarkable  examples  are  given  in  our  new  book, 
BY,  SPRAYING*  This  great  book  describes  the  methods  used  by  the 
£rowers-  Gives  valuable  information  on  how  and  when  to  spray 
KJi.  .  c?  the  best  results— what  solution  to  use— how  to  sell  to  advantage,  etc.  Send 
today  for  free  copy.  Also  illustrates  and  describes  the  famous 

Domestic  Sprayers 

Made  In  different  styles  and  sizes,  from  1  to  3  h.  p„  with  or  without  trucks.  Designed  so 
that  engine  can  be  easily  detached  from  sprayer  and  used  for  any  kind  of  work,  like 
pumping  water,  sawing  wood,  running  separator,  etc.  This  feature  is  an  important 
improvement  in  our  new  outfits. 

DOMESTIC  ENGINE  AND  PUMP  CO.  Box  503.  Shlppensburg.  Pa. 


Spray  Your  Young  Orchard 

9?  Start  spraying  as  soon  as  you  plant  the  trees — and  keep  it  up.  Kill  the  bugs, 
.  scale  and  fungus;  keep  the  little  trees  clean,  and  they’ll  grow  faster  and  stronger. 
'Q  .6.  They  will  bear  earlier  and  bigger  crops  of  finest  quality  fruit.  You’ll  get 
more  bushels  to  the  tree  and  more  money  to  the  busheL 


Deming 


Spray  Pumps 


are  made  for  the  little  orchard  and  the  big  one — more  than  twenty  styles. 
Brass  wherever  liquid  touches.  High  pressure.  Do  more  work  in  a  day 
and  do  it  better.  Made  for  years  and  used  everywhere.  See  them  at 
your  dealer’s,  or  write  us. 

New  catalog — FREE — tells  all  about  spray  pamps/*The  World’s  Best,” 
and  nozzles,  and  contains  valuable  spraying  calendar,  with  formulae. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY,  200  Depot  Street,  Salem,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  Hand  and  Power  Pumps  for  All  Uses 


FREE  TRIAL.  Mo  money 
'  in  advance — Mo  bank,  deposit. 

Don't  let  blight  scab, rot  or  bugs 
cut  your  yield  in  half.  Hurst  Spray¬ 
ers  pay  for  themselves  in  Extra  Profit.  Man  and 
Horse  Power— high  pressure— oyclone  agitation.  Brass 
ball  valves,  plungers,  cylinder  and  strainer.  No  leather 
or  rubber  to  cause  trouble.  Guaranteed  6  years.  We 
pay  freight.  Write  today  for  catalog, 

I  spraying  guide  and 
our  Special  Free 
Sprayer  Offer. 

I  The  H.l. Hurst Mfg.Co.  I 

2810  North  St. 

Canton,  Ohio. 


Get  Free  Book.  Banish  disease  and  blight 
—  kill  Insects.  Use  sprayer  that  does  most 

wu£  Brown’s  Auto  Spray  Ni° 

Has  Auto  Pop  Nozzle.  Most  "powerful, 
efficient,  economical  for  light  work.  10 
sizes  and  styles— band  and  power  outfits.  _ 
Bidimi's  Non*  Clog  Atomic  Nozzle  for  larger  sprayers, 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

28  Jay  Street_ Rochester.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The) 
R.  N.-Y.  aud  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 
A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home* * 

Established  1850 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  *09  Pearl  St.,  New  York 
Herbert  W.  Coi.t.inowood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  P.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01,  equal  to  8s.  6d-f  or 
marks,  or  10J^  francs.  Remit  In  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  (50  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  Discount  for  time  orders. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  sw  indler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  w  ithin  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Rochester  papers  state  that  if  the  price  of  milk 
is  raised  one  cent  per  quart  the  district  attorney  will 
submit  the  matter  to  the  grand  jury.  A  good  state¬ 
ment  of  the  consumer’s  case  is  printed  on  page  521. 
Evidently  these  producers  are  not  very  much  fright¬ 
ened.  Probably  this  attorney  thinks  he  can  com¬ 
pel  men  to  sell  their  milk  for  less  than  it  costs  to 
produce. 

* 

The  35-cent  dollar! 

As  the  father  of  this  phrase  we  think  we  know 
something  about  our  own  child.  We  know  it  is  real. 
People  come  forward  now  and  then  to  claim  there  is 
no  such  thing — that  farmers  average  more  than  half 
of  what  their  goods  finally  sell  for.  Some  even  say 
farmers  get  more  than  they  need  or  deserve.  Well 
gentlemen,  we  stand  by  the  family,  and  there  is  no 
guff  about  “35-cent  dollars.”  Of  course  there  are 
cases  where  individual  farmers  or  associations  get  a 
larger  proportion.  We  do  in  our  own  sales.  We 
challenge  anyone,  however,  to  show  that  on  the  aver¬ 
age  where  goods  are  sold  by  other  hands  producers 
average  more  than  the  35  cents.  Do  we  not  need 
more  “research”  work  to  learn  just  where  the  65 
cents  goes  to? 

* 

There  are  seven  bills  before  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature  providing  for  game  farms  and  calling  for  about 
$150,000.  The  State  now  owns  many  acres  of  idle 
land  located  in  many  counties.  Why  not  use  it  in¬ 
stead  of  paying  all  this  money  for  new  land?  Do  we 
need  any  more  of  these  game  farms  anywhere?  The 
present  farm  at  Sherburne  has  been  sending  pheas¬ 
ants  all  over  the  State  for  the  past  few  years.  We 
have  complaints  by  the  dozen  that  this  pheasant  is 
a  nuisance  in  its  destruction  of  crops.  No  doubt 
these  birds  destroy  insects,  but  we  also  know  that 
they  destroy  crops,  and  should  they  be  rapidly  spread 
all  over  the  State  they  will  become  a  pest.  Why  not 
enforce  the  laws  to  protect  our  native  birds  and  let 
game  farms  rest? 

* 

Notice  how  the  farmers  in  those  counties  of  North¬ 
ern  Ohio  are  organizing?  Starting  in  a  very  humble 
way  that  Holstein  cattle  breeders’  association  has 
become  known  the  world  over.  Now  Portage  Co.  is 
organizing  as  no  other  county  in  the  Union  has  done. 
All  this  means  wonderful  things  for  Ohio.  Anything 
that  will  bind  farmers  together  in  strong  and  honest 
cooperation  makes  the  foundation  of  society  more 
solid.  In  all  these  things  we  find  the  same  story 
worked  out.  A  few  strong  men  go  ahead,  form  the 
organization  and  stick  to  it  through  thick  and  thin. 
A  few  wealthy  men  give  freely  of  their  time  and 
money,  and  give  it  in  such  a  quiet  way  that  no  one 
can  accuse  them  of  trying  to  take  advantage  of  the 
others.  These  elements  have  helped  make  Ohio  co¬ 
operation  successful. 

* 

The  commission  men  very  kindly  announce  in  the 
daily  papers  that  the  New  York  commission  man’s 
bill  is  now  “satisfactory.”  The  365,000  farmers  in 
New  York  ought  to  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Travis  and  his  commission  friends  for  this  very 
generous  treatment.  Of  course  the  wishes  of  3,000 
commission  men  must  be  counted  ahead  of  anything 
else.  If  a  farmer  wants  to  set  a  trap  near  his  hen¬ 
house  has  the  fox  no  rights?  What  would  you  think 
if  the  fox  insisted  that  the  trap  must  have  no  spring 
and  no  teeth  before  it  was  “satisfactory”?  What 
would  you  think  if  some  of  your  neighbors  agreed 
with  the  fox?  It  may  be  necessary  for  us  later  to 
give  the  full  inside  history  of  this  commission  man’s 
bill.  It  will  involve  a  curious  combination  of  party 
politics,  “cold  feet”  and  various  other  things  which 
you  may  name  to  suit  yourself.  One  thing  is  sure, 
there  would  have  been  no  bill  at  all  if  our  readers 
had  not  read  the  riot  act.  You  may  be  sure  of  that. 
When  the  thing  is  over  we  will  give  the  facts. 
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These  “laying  contests”  are  giving  a  class  of  poul¬ 
try  fakers  a  great  chance  to  bluff  the  public.  They 
put  up  wonderful  stories  of  egg  records,  and  it  is 
usually  impossible  to  get  at  the  truth.  Breeders  of 
cattle  do  not  expect  the  public  to  take  their  unsup¬ 
ported  word  as  to  the  amount  of  milk  or  butter  fat 
that  a  given  cow  has  produced  within  a  specified 
time;  but  when  they  have  heifers  or  cows  that  they 
wish  to  test  for  records,  they  make  arrangements 
for  official  supervision  and  certification;,  the  records 
are  then  accepted  without  question.  There  seem  to 
be  an  increasing  number  of  poultrymen,  however, 
who  apparently  expect  that  any  claims  they  may  see 
fit  to  make  will  be  accepted  at  their  face  value,  though 
entirely  unsupported  by  evidence  or  proof.  Whether 
the  reputation  of  poultrymen  for  absolute  honor  and 
integrity  has  been  such  in  the  past  as  to  justify  the 
public  in  this,  may  be  a  question  subject  to  difference 
of  opinion ;  but  it  is  certainly  to  be  feared  that  some 
unscrupulous  poultrymen  are  now  taking  advantage 
of  the  present  interest  in  competitive  records  to  ask 
high  prices  for  eggs  and  stock  from  so-called  trap- 
nested  flocks  when  the  records  which  they  claim 
have  never  been  made.  Since  official  supervision  of 
private  poultry  plants  is  practically  impossible,  the 
value  of  such  claims  must  rest  solely  upon  the 
breeder’s  reputation  for  integrity,  and  the  prospective 
investor  must  decide  for  himself  whether  he  can 
afford  to  pay  the  prices  asked  without  further  evi¬ 
dence  of  actual  performance  than  is  submitted  in  the 
literature  of  the  advertiser. 

* 

Ex-Senator  E.  M.  Travis  has  made  a  concession 
and  a  confession.  He  now  concedes  that  the  produce 
commission  merchants  need  regulation  and  control 
by  the  State.  He  concedes  that  they  ought  to  be 
licensed  and  bonded,  and  that  they  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  an  account  of  the  disposition  of  the 
goods  to  the  shipper.  He  says  the  bill  as  now 
amended  will  be  helpful  to  the  farmer  and  practicable 
to  the  seller.  Anything  except  the  stand-pat  argu¬ 
ment  of  “leave  things  as  they  are”  is  a  concession 
from  Mr.  Travis.  He  did  not  change  his  attitude, 
however,  until  confronted  with  criminal  indictment^ 
of  commission  men  charged  with  larceny.  But  Mr. 
Travis’  confession  is  more  eloquent  than  his  con¬ 
cessions.  The  original  Roosevelt  bill  had  a  provision 
to  oblige  the  commission  merchant  to  keep  a  record 
of  the  name  and  address  of  the  purchaser,  as  well 
as  the  price  paid  to  him  for  the  goods.  In  case  of 
dispute  the  shipper  could  then  look  up  the  buyer.  He 
would  be  available  as  a  witness.  There  could  be  no 
valid  reason  for  cutting  this  out  of  the  bill  except  a 
desire  to  give  dishonest  commission  men  a  chance 
to  steal  without  being  detected.  Mr.  Travis  would 
not  admit  that  he  insisted  on  eliminating  this  provis¬ 
ion  to  help  the  dishonest  system,  but  his  actions  speak 
louder  than  words.  Every  man  familiar  with  the 
commission  tricks  knows  that  this  was  the  best  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  bill.  The  elimination  was  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  dishonesty  and  in  insisting  on  cutting  it  out, 
Mr.  Travis  virtually  confessed  to  a  desire  to  make  it 
easier  for  the  rogues  in  the  produce  commission 
business  to  cover  up  the  record  of  fraud. 

* 

Even  now  we  meet  some  men  who  say  it  hardly 
pays  to  spray  apple  trees,  and  that  the  San  Jose  scale 
is  dying  out.  Not  much  sense  in  arguing  with  such 
men — better  employ  the  time  in  doing  a  little  more 
thorough  job  at  your  own  spraying.  Of  course  we 
all  know  that  when  the  millions  of  apple  trees  now 
planted  come  into  bearing  our  people  must  search 
the  earth  for  markets.  Germany  is  one  of  the  best 
foreign  markets  we  have.  In  1912  the  Germans  took 
$7,489,050  worth  of  fresh  and  dried  American  apples 
and  pears.  Yet  in  three  months  over  6,000  barrels  of 
apples  were  rejected.  In  a  report  from  Consul 
Halstead  we  find  this: 

In  the  lot  of  G84  barrels  sold  on  November  20  were  160 
barrels,  out  of  which  only  81  were  without  San  Josd 
scale,  the  entire  lot  selling  at  $1.82  per  barrel.  Apples 
With  San  Jos6  scale  cannot  be  imported  for  consumption  In 
Germany,  and  when  received  must  be  sold  for  what  they 
will  bring  for  re-exportation  or  as  ship  supplies.  All 
fruit,  except  such  tropical  fruits  as  bananas,  lemons,  and 
oranges,  must  be  examined  at  the  plant  quarantine  station 
before  customs  clearance  is  granted.  No  specified  docu¬ 
ments  are  required  for  the  application  for  inspection.  One 
sample  is  taken  from  each  lot  of  fruit  imported,  and  when 
San  Jos6  scale  is  found  every  package  Is  marked  In  red 
with  the  letters  S  J  L,  and  if  the  goods  are  not  promptly 
reshipped  by  sea  they  are  seized  and  destroyed. 

That  is  only  one  small  part  of  it.  The  markets 
which  will  reject  scaly  fruit  are  increasing  every 
year.  The  man  who  sends  the  scale  into  market  gets 
right  into  the  scales  against  his  own  interests  and 
make  fruit  growers  pay  more  for  the  privilege  of 
living. 


April  5, 

A  bill  at  Albany  introduced  by  Mr.  Webb,  of  Cort¬ 
land  County,  ought  to  become  law  in  the  interests  of 
milk  producers.  It  requires  proprietors  of  milk¬ 
gathering  stations  or  wherever  milk  is  bought,  re¬ 
ceived  and  resold,  to  file  a  bond  with  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture.  This  is  to  insure  payment  to 
milk  producers.  This  bill  also  provides  for  a  receipt 
to  be  given  each  producer  for  the  amount  of  milk 
he  sends.  This  bill  ought  to  pass.  Milk  producers 
have  lost  millions  of  dollars  through  the  rascality  of 
fly-by-night  dealers  who  sell  the  milk  and  then  dis¬ 
appear.  Under  this  law  they  might  fly,  but  the  bond 
would  remain  good  and  the  producers  would  get  their 
money.  By  all  means  get  back  of  this  bill  and  help 
put  it  through. 

* 

On  page  72  we  described  a  farm  drainage  bill 
which  the  Vermont  Legislature  was  considering.  This 
bill  authorized  townships  to  raise  money  from  the 
sale  of  bonds  and  loan  it  to  farmers  for  drainage 
purposes — on  long  time  loans.  The  bill  passed  and 
Governor  Fletcher  signed  it.  The  new  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  E.  S.  Brigham,  was  largely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  this  legislation.  He  will  issue  a  drainage  bul¬ 
letin  showing  how  farmers  can  make  use  of  the 
drainage  law.  Some  of  the  best  land  in  Vermont 
needs  tapping.  The  Burlington  Free  Press  sends 
Mr.  Brigham  the  name  of  a  commission  firm  in 
Boston  which  wants  to  advertise.  The  Press  does 
not  want  Vermont  farmers  squeezed.  So  it  comes 
after  information: 

We  always  try  to  investigate  all  would-be  advertisers, 
who  ask  the  producers  of  Vermont  to  ship  their  hay  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  Would  it  be  feasible  for  your 
department  to  investigate  all  such  people,  and  notify  the 
newspapers  of  those  whom  you  consider  safe  to  do  business 
with? 

That  is  fine  work  for  the  “Bashful  State” — the  way 
in  which  local  papers  can  help  their  readers.  The 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  may  well  cut  out  the 
dead  beats  and  help  put  a  premium  on  fair  dealing. 

* 

We  ask  you  to  read  the  fair  and  timely  article  on 
farmers’  institute  by  Dr.  Dean  on  page  490.  The  time 
has  come  to  determine  the  future  of  this  part  of 
agricultural  extension  work.  When  Gov.  Sulzer  went 
into  office  a  “committee  of  inquiry”  was  appointed 
to  examine  the  proposed  legislation  and  see  wherein 
the  business  of  the  State  can  be  improved.  This  com¬ 
mittee  has  reported  giving  more  space  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  than  to  any  other.  Regarding 
the  farmer’s  institutes  they  say: 

For  a  great  many  years  the  Agricultural  Department 
has  had  appropriations  for  the  holding  of  farmers’  insti¬ 
tutes,  which  are  purely  educational  in  their  character,  and 
are  properly  Included  in  the  extension  work  in  agriculture. 
A  proper  division  of  the  functions  connected  with  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interests  of  the  State  should  simply  impose  upon 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  the  enforcement  of  the 
agricultural  laws,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  in  the  future 
any  work  in  regard  to  teaching  or  extension  work  should 
be  undertaken  by  his  Department.  We  therefore  recom¬ 
mend  that  appropriations  for  farmers’  institutes  under  the 
protection  of  the  Commission  of  Agriculture  should  cease. 

This  does  not  mean  that  public  meetings  of  this 
sort  are  to  be  given  up.  The  work  must  be  continued 
in  some  form,  but  we  find  a  growing  conviction  that 
the  farmers’  institute  as  at  present  organized  has 
about  served  its  purpose.  This  committee  is  simply 
looking  at  it  in  a  cold-blooded  business  way — seeking 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  find  if  possible  how  to  make 
these  meetings  more  useful. 


BREVITIES. 

Unless  we  can  learn  what  it  means  to  trust-^our  co¬ 
operations  will  surely  bust. 

Cow  pea  hay,  thrashed  and  baled,  is  quoted  at  $10  a 
ton  by  a  correspondent  in  Jackson  Co.,  Ind. 

A  reader  in  Illinois  says  he  got  dodder  in  $15  clover 
seed — so  bad  that  six  acres  had  to  be  plowed  under. 

Just  say  this  to  your  Senator.  Say  it  good  and  stout: 
“Just  represent  the  folks  back  home  who  need  you — or 
got  out !” 

Hereafter  every  young  man  or  woman  applying  for  a 
teacher’s  certificate  in  Wisconsin  must  have  a  certificate 
of  health  from  the  university  medical  examiner. 

Now  the  scientists  are  trying  to  decide  whether  “bob 
veal”  is  really  injurious  food.  Much  of  it  is  finally  con¬ 
sumed  as  canned  chicken. 

Experiments  in  England  show  that  Soy  bean  meal  is  a 
little  better  than  cottoii-seed  as  a  food  for  cows.  We  can 
grow  Soy  beans.  We  must  buy  cotton-seed  meal. 

Watermelon  seeds  are  said  to  be  worth  $5  a  pound  in 
China — with  pumpkin  seed  from  $1.10  to  $3.25.  These 
are  salted  and  oaten  like  nuts. 

How  is  the  vetch  crop?  We  find  some  farmers  figuring 
how  much  they  can  get  for  the  seed  if  they  let  it  mature 
and  can  separate  it.  Our  own  crop  looks  very  feeble. 

When  you  talk  about  high  cost  of  living  consider  the 
following :  Last  year  the  American  people  consumed  94,- 
000,000  gallons  .of  whisky,  38,804,000  barrels  of  beer, 
8,500,000,000  cigarettes,  4,500,000  cigars  and  250,000,000 
pounds  of  tobacco  !  “Going  some !” 
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LOANS  TO  FARMERS. 

When  we  discussed  realty  credits — 
financing  the  farm  mortgages — some 
weeks  back,  we  found  the  essentials  of 
a  satisfactory  system  would  be: 

#  1. — Ready  money  to  place  on  mort¬ 
gage  at  any  time.  The  man  wishing  to 
place  a  mortgage  must  be  able  to  get 
the  money  on  it  when  he  wants  it  with¬ 
out  favor  and  without  apology. 

2. - — The  borrower  must  have  the 
privilege  of  a  long  time  loan. 

3.  — The  rate  of  interest  must  be  the 
rate  at  which  debentures  sell  on  the 
market.  This  will  be  the  rate  of  stable 
securities  at  the  time  on  the  stock 
markets. 

4.  — An  annual  payment  in  excess  of 
the  interest  to  amortize,  or  wipe  out, 
the  mortgage  at  the  end  of  the  mort¬ 
gage  period.  This  payment  would  be 
about  1%  annually  on  a  mortgage  to 
run  40  years.  On  a  longer  mortgage 
it  would  be  less.  On  a  shorter  mort¬ 
gage  the  rate  would  be  more. 

5.  — The  mortgage  cannot  be  called 
for  payment  in  bulk  unless  the  borrower 
refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  his  annui¬ 
ties,  or  otherwise  violates  his  contract. 

6.  — The  mortgage  may  be  paid  in  at 
any  time  at  the  option  of  the  borrower. 

For  twenty  years  we  have  been  at 
different  times  studying  conditions  for 
an  organization  or  institution  that 
would  afford  these  advantages  to  a 
man  who  wanted  to  borrow  money  on 
a  farm  mortgage  without  Government 
aid.  We  found  that  the  saving  and 
loan  banks  or  associations  of  New  York 
State  afford  all  the  above  privileges  ex¬ 
cept  No.  1  and  No.  3.  These  banks 
have  not  heretofore  always  had  the 
money  in  hand  to  make  a  loan,  and  the 
borrower  in  such  cases  must  await  his 
turn,  and  the  rate  of  interest  charged 
by  these  banks  has  not  always  been  the 
rate  for  high-class  securities  at  the  time. 
While  these  are  vital  defects  we  found 
a  simple  and  practical  way  to  supply 
the  requirements.  Before  defining  this 
provision  let  us  look  at  the  system  as 
it  now  is  and  has  .ecn. 

As  amended  ana  perfected  in  recent 
years,  the  New  York  State  Saving  and 
Loan  laws  provide  the  purest  and  best 
cooperative  credit  system  in  the  world 
so  far  as  we  have  found  them,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  essentials  re¬ 
ferred  to  heretofore  as  lacking,  but 
now  to  be  supplied.  Like  most  of  our 
institutions  in  this  country,  the  building 
and  loan  associations  were  originally 
formed  for  the  benefit  of  people  living 
in  towns,  villages  and  cities.  They 
were  intended  to  encourage  savings  and 
thrift  on  the  part  of  wage-earners  and 
people  with  small  incomes,  and  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  own  their  own  homes. 
They  have  been  most  successful.  Be¬ 
fore  the  laws  were  amended  and  the 
banks  brought  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  Department,  it  was  possible  to 
organize  so-called  National  saving  and 
loan  associations,  with  self-perpetuating 
boards.  This  offered  opportunity  for 
the  manipulation  on  the  part  of  the  of¬ 
ficials,  and  some  scandalous  failures  oc¬ 
curred  through  them.  No  more  of  the 
National  associations  can  be  Formed, 
and  the  half  dozen  remaining  are  now 
under  State  supervision.  There  has 
never  been  any  criticism  of  the  local 
associations  even  under  the  old  laws. 
While  we  have  been  studying  and  prais¬ 
ing  the  European  credit  systems,  Euro¬ 
peans  have  been  studying  and  approv¬ 
ing  our  saving  and  loan  system,  and 
praising  it,  but  they  have  applied  co¬ 
operation  to  farm  land  credits.  We 
have  confined  it  to  city  and  village 
homes. 

A  member  of  our  saving  and  loan 
associations  paying  50  cents  a  month 
on  a  $100  share  will  be  able  to  with¬ 
draw  one  Jnmdred  dollars  on  his  paid- 
up  share  in  139  months.  In  all  he  will 
have  paid  in  $69.50.  Compound  interest 
on  his  payments  will  amount  to  the 
balance,  $31.50.  This  calculation  is 
based  on  an  earning  of  6%  interest. 
Any  man  or  woman  can  become  a 
shareholder,  and  provision  is  also  made 
for  juvenile  shares,  which  children  may 
deposit  and  share  in  the  profit  of  the 
business.  There  are  now  some  250  of 
these  banks  in  the  State  of  New  York 
with  assets  of  $57,000,000.  They  earned 
m  1911  $2,555,863.  The  net  earnings 
were  5.73%,  the  operating  expense  only 
three- fourths  of  1%.  By  making  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  by-laws  the  local  associa¬ 
tion  may  collect  the  dues  on  shares 
monthly,  quarterly,  semi-annally,  or  an¬ 
nually,  and  may  also  specify  the  amount 
annually  collected  on  each  share.  Of 
course  the  greater  the  annual  due,  or 


payment,  the  sooner  the  shares  will  ma¬ 
ture,  and  the  smaller  the  dues  are  made 
the  longer  it  will  take  the  shares  to 
mature.  This  is  an  important  privi¬ 
lege  in  connection  with  the  financing  of 
farm  mortgages.  The  profit  of  these 
associatiofis  comes  from  loaning  the 
money  to  members  to  build  homes  or 
on  farm  mortgages.  In  this  the  mem¬ 
bers  haye  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
savings  bank  depositors.  The  money 
is  equally  as  safe  as  in  the  savings 
bank.  The  rate  of  interest  is  higher. 
It  can  be  withdrawn  as  readily  and  the 
money  is  used  to  buy  homes  for  the 
members  who  have  earned  it  and  saved 
it,  while  in  the  savings  banks,  the  poor 
people  save  and  deposit  the  money,  but 
they  are  unable  to  get  the  loans  for 
small  home  buildings.  Savings  banks 
prefer  to  loan  to  large  interests  and 
often  to  speculative  builders.  In  some 
sections  farmers  have  become  members 
in  the  saving  and  loan  associations  and 
secured  farm  mortgages  through  them 
with  entire  satisfaction,  and  with  the 
new  provision  they  will  afford  an  ideal 
system  for  financing  farm  mortgages. 

The  weakness  of  the  saving  and  loan 
associations  has  been  that  a  member 
wishing  a  loan  is  obliged  to  file  his 
claim  and  wait  until  the  dues  and  divi¬ 
dends  had  accumulated  before  the  loan 
could  be  made  to  the  member  applying 
for  it.  It  is  clear  that  under  these  ar¬ 
rangements  no  large  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  could  be  accommodated  with  loans 
at  one  time.  To  overcome  this  difficulty, 
and  to  adapt  them  to  farm  needs,,  it 
has  been  decided  to  utilize  this  law  for 
the  organization  of  local  associations 
in  farm  districts.  To  secure  funds  to 
accommodate  members  promptly,  and 
enable  the  member  to  secure  the  money 
on  a  mortgage  just  when  he  wants  it, 
a  law  has  been  prepared  and  is  now 
before  the  Legislature  to  authorize  one 
central  land  mortgage  bank  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  with  authority  to  issue 
debentures.  Local  associations  will  be 
the  exclusive  members  of  this  central 
bank.  When  the  local  associations  have 
called  for  funds  in  excess  of  its  own 
holdings,  it  will  make  application  to  the 
ce  tral  bank  for  the  amount  of  more;/ 
wanted,  and  deposit  mortgages  to  cover 
the  amount  and  endorse  the  debentures 
of  the  land  bank  for  an  equal  amount. 
The  debentures  will  be  sold  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  or  to  ether  banks,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  will  go  to  the  local  association 
and  through  them  to  the  borrowing 
member,  who  secures  the  loan  on  a 
mortgage  on  his  home  or  farm.  This 
system  will  give  the  farmer  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  loan  just  when  he  wants 
it,  and  once  placed  it  will  never  need 
to  be  renewed.  If  he  takes  it  for  40 
years  he  pays  1%  annually  on  the  princi¬ 
pal.  The  mortgage  will  be  wiped  out 
within  40  years.  The  interest  rate  and 
this  1  %  payment  ought  to  be  less  than 
he  is  paying  now  in  interest  alone,  be¬ 
cause  the  debentures  should  sell  for 
very  much  less  than  the  present  rate 
on  farm  mortgage  loans.  The  loan  can¬ 
not  be  called,  and  the  farmer  may  pay  it 
off  at  any  time  at  his  option. 

When  this  system  is  established  there 
will  be  no  want  of  funds  for  farm 
mortgages.  Farmers  and  wage  earners 
will  be  glad  to  invest  their  money  in 
the  debentures.  They  will  fill  every  re¬ 
quirement  of  a  good  investment.  The 
holder  can  get  his  money  at  any  time. 
He  will  get  a  fair  interest,  and  his 
savings  will  aways  be  safe.  The  saving 
and  loan  banks  with  this  provision  for 
securing  ready  money  afford  a  system 
of  mortgage  credits  which  will  com¬ 
pare  most  favorably  with  any  credit 
system  of  Europe. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — The  licensing  and  regula¬ 
tion  of  cold  storage  warehouses  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  bill  introduced  March  18  in  the 
New  York  Legislature  by  Senator  Seeley. 
The  State  riealth  Commissioner  is  given 
absolute  power  to  deny  a  license  to  the 
owner  of  any  cold  storage  warehouse  if  he 
thinks  the  plant  is  not  in  a  sanitary  con¬ 
dition  and  not  properly  equipped  for  the 
business.  An  examination  is  to  be  made 
by  the  Commissioner  once  each  year,  when 
an  application  is  made  by  the  cold  stor¬ 
age  house  for  a  license  or  for  a  license  re¬ 
newal.  The  license  fee  is  fixed  at  $25  a 
year.  The  most  important  provision  of 
the  bill  permits  the  Commissioner  to  de¬ 
stroy  any  food  articles  in  cold  storage 
warehouses  found  to  be  unfit  for  consump¬ 
tion. 

The  Alaska  Senate  March  18  passed  the 
House  bill  granting  votes  to  women.  This 
is  the  first  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature. 
There  was  not  a  dissenting  vote  on  either 
house.  The  bill  exempts  women  from  jury 
duty. 

More  than  100  persons  were  reported 
killed  and  hundreds  injured,  severally  mor¬ 
tally.  by  a  storm  of  tornado  intensity' which 
raged  March  21  along  a  course  of  1.200 
miles  or  more,  over  Central  Western,  South¬ 
ern  and  parts  of  Eastern  States.  Property 
damage  will  run  far  into  the  millions. 
Thirty-eight  persons  perished  in  south  Ala¬ 
bama  towns  outside  of  Lower  Peachtree, 


and  more  than  95  are  known  to  be  dead 
in  the  State.  From  all  over  north  Mis¬ 
sissippi  come  reports  of  heavy  damage  to 
standing  timber,  churches,  dwellings  and 
other  buildings.  Little  loss  of  life  is  re¬ 
ported  from  this  State.  Part  of  Hoxie, 
Ark.,  was  demolished.  Ofie  was  reported 
killed,  25  were  injured,  a  new  $40,000  hotel 
was  blown  down  and  many  other  buildings 
were  wrecked.  At  Walnut  Ridge  several 
buildings  were  destroyed.  Two  persons  are 
reported  dead  and  10  injured.  Big  property 
loss  was  inflicted  at  Poplar  Bluff.  The 
dead  at  Thomasville,  Ala.,  consist  of  19 
white  persons  and  nine  negroes.  Coming 
out  of  the  southwest  early  on  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  the  storm  swept  diagonally  across  the 
country  from  Northern  Texas  to  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  bisecting  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  moving  northeast¬ 
ward  across  the  Ohio  into  the  Great  Lake 
region.  The  property  loss  was  heavy  all 
along  the  track  of  the  disturbance.  Besides 
demolishing  or  unroofing  buildings  and  fell¬ 
ing  trees,  the  high  winds,  rain,  hail  and 
sleet  did  serious  damage  to  early  crops,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports  from  some  of  the  af¬ 
fected  sections.  Estimates  of  loss  by  dam¬ 
age  to  property  of  all  sorts  from  Indiana 
and  Michigan  alone  total  $2,000,000,  about 
evenly  divided  between  the  two  States. 
Early  reports  of  losses  ranging  from  $25,- 
000  to  $500,000  or  more  from  various  cities 
and  sections  scattered  over  the  storm  re¬ 
gion  indicated  that  the  sum  total  would 
reach  large  figures.  Wires  fell  in  all  di¬ 
rections  before  the  blow.  Not  in  many 
years  has  there  been  such  prostration  of 
telegraph  and  telephone  service.  Chicago 
was  cut  off  for  hours  from  communication 
with  points  East.  The  wind  attained  rec¬ 
ord  velocities  at  some  points.  Detroit  re¬ 
ported  88  miles  an  hour,  the  weather  bu¬ 
reau  high  record  in  that  city.  A  velocity 
of  84  miles  was  recorded  at  Toledo  and 
85  at  Buffalo.  Cold  weather  accompanied 
the  destructive  blow,  in  many  places  the 
temperature  dropping  30  degrees.  Ex¬ 
tremes  in  temperature  appeared  to  be  a 
corollary  of  the  storm.  In  Montana  it  was 
20  below  zero.  At  many  other  points  there 
were  blizzard  conditions.  March  28  another 
terrific  storm  visited  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley.  At  least  309  persons  are  known  to 
have  died  and  1.000  have  been  injured. 
Omaha,  largest  city  in  Nebraska,  was  hit 
hardest.  There  1,200  houses  were  destroyed 
by  wind  or  fire,  including  11  churches  and 
eight  schools.  The  latest  total  of  dead  is 
200  there  and  of  injured  500.  The  prop¬ 
erty  loss  is  at  least  $5,000,000  and  may  be 
double  this.  Fifteen  persons  were  killed  at 
Waterloo,  Neb.;  20  at  Yutan,  Neb.;  12  at 
Ralston,  Neb.,  and  12  at  Council  Bluffs,  la., 
opposite  Omaha.  Dozens  of  hamlets  were 
ruined.  Fifteen  are  known  to  have  been 
killed  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  200  were 
injured.  Entire  streets  of  houses  were 
swept  away  and  the  damage  will  exceed 
$1,000,000.  Almost  every  house  in  the  town 
of  Perth,  Clay  County,  Ind.,  was  wrecked, 
but  no  one  was  killed.  Several  million 
dollars  flood  damage  was  done  in  and  near 
Indianapolis.  The  city  of  Kokomo  was 
without  lights  or  fire  protection. 

Reports  received  March  25  tell  of  the 
greatest  flood  disaster  this  country  has 
known,  chiefly  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Gen¬ 
eral  rising  of  streams  has  followed  the  pre¬ 
vious  storms,  and  damage  has  been  increased 
by  breaking  dams  and  levees.  The  known 
dead  in  Ohio  is  put  at  3,000.  At  Delaware 
it  is  said  the  death  list  may  reach  100. 
In  Indiana  there  are  100,000  homeless, 
but  the  known  loss  of  life  is  196. 
The  property  damage  in*Indiana  is  said 
to  exceed  $20,000,000.  Flood  conditions 
even  extended  to  New  York  State.  Hor- 
nell  is  partly  submerged,  and  a  farmer 
was  drowned.  The  flood  situation  in 
Northern  and  Western  Pennsylvania  is 
growing  serious.  In  Dayton  the  flood  ex¬ 
tended  three  miles  beyond  what  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  danger  line,  and  rescue  boats 
cannot  live  in  the  current.  The  four  days 
continuous  rain  filled  every  reservoir  in 
the  State  and  a  number  of  them  under¬ 
mined  dams  and  poured  their  contents  into 
the  valleys.  A  wall  of  water  seven  feet 
high  rushed  down  into  the  Miami  Valley. 
The  levees  along  the  Miami  River  broke 
and  the  residents  of  Dayton  along  the  river 
were  forced  to  flee  for  their  lives.  The 
rush  of  water  was  so  great,  however,  that 
houses  were  undermined  and  ecarried  along 
with  the  swift  current.  Hundreds  W'ere 
drowned  before  they  had  a  chance  to  seek 
places  of  safety.  The  water  crept  higher 
and  higher  until  finally  it  was  13  feet  deep 
at  the  Union  Station.  Some  parts  of  the 
city  were  under  30  feet  of  water. 

Memorial  services  were  held  in  New 
York  March  25  in  memory  of  the  145  girls, 
women  and  men  who  lost  their  lives  In  the 
Triangle  fire.  After  the  services  there  was 
a  discussion  of  factory  conditions  as  brought 
out  in  a  report  by  Miss  Perkins  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  safety.  The  report  states  that  the 
committee  has  made  studies  of  fire  con¬ 
ditions  in  2,365  factories  in  all  parts  of  the 
City  of  New  York  and  the  conclusions 
reached  were  therefore  illustrative  of  ac¬ 
tual  conditions;  433  buildings  have  been 
visited  and  the  stairways  are  said  to  be 
unsafe  in  more  than  one-half  of  them. 
In  three-fourths  of  the  buildings  the  emer¬ 
gency  exits,  outside  lire  escapes  and  outside 
stairs  were  found  to  be  unsafe.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  buildings  disclosed  such 
a  poor  system  of  maintenance,  the  com¬ 
mittee  reported,  that  a  fire  might  occur  at 
any  time  in  piles  of  rubbish,  paper  and 
inflammable  material.  Regarding  the  fire¬ 
proof  loft  buildings  visited  the  committee 
declared  that  80  per  cent  of  them  presented 
a  condition  in  which  the  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  the  exit  capacity  and  the  occupancy 
was  a  glaring  one.  'This  kind  of  over¬ 
crowding,  which  was  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  the  Triangle  fire,  still  offers  a  meuace 
to  life  in  New  York  factories,  according  to 
the  committee’s  report. 

Frederick  A.  Betts,  formerly  insurance 
commissioner  of  Connecticut,  who  is  said 
to  have  fraudulently  obtained  almost.  $150,- 
000  from  fellow  employees  in  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Life  Insurance  Company,  pleaded  guilty 
to  grand  larceny  March  24  before  Justice 
Seabury  in  the  Criminal  Branch  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  Betts,  until  November,  1910, 
was  an  assistant  secretary  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Life  Insurance  Company.  Dozens  of 
persons  connected  with  the  company  were 
found  to  have  suffered  by  the  confidence 
they  placed  in  him  because  of  his  official 
position.  Betts  pretended  he  was  engaged 
in  syndicating  real  estate.  Almost  every 
one  he  approached  was  willing  to  chance 


from  $500  to  $3,000  in  the  scheme.  After 
several  months  of  activity,  which  is  said 
to  have  netted  him  almost  $150,000,  Betts 
fell  under  suspicion,  and  his  employers 
started  an  investigation.  Most  of  his  vic¬ 
tims  were  employes  of  the  same  company, 
but  one  exception  was  a  poor  bootblack 
from  whom  he  had  taken  a  small  sum. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — In  a  message 
sent  to  the  Wisconsin  legislature  March  17 
Governor  McGovern  recommends  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  bill  creating  a  State  market 
commission  to  enable  farmers  to  sell  their 
products  to  better  advantage  and  at  the 
same  time  lower  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 
Accompanying  the  message  was  a  bill 
drafted  by  the  governor  which  he  desires 
enacted  into  the  law.  The  measure  was 
submitted  to  the  Legislature  because  of 
the  insistent  demand  from  the  rural  com¬ 
munities  of  the  State  for  assistance  in  or¬ 
ganizing  and  establishing  cooperative  enter¬ 
prises  to  protect  the  farmer  against  unfair 
business  practices  and  methods  of  compe¬ 
tition.  The  bill  also  seeks  to  improve  con¬ 
ditions  surrounding  home  life  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  prevent  the  constantly  increasing 
influx  of  persons  from  the  rural  communi¬ 
ties  to  the  cities.  The  proposed  law  cre¬ 
ates  a  State  market  commission  composed 
of  the.  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioners  as 
ex-officio  members  and  two  other  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  governor. 

Senator  Ramsperger  of  Buffalo  intro¬ 
duced  March  19  into  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature  two  bills  intended  to  place  stock 
yards  and  corporations  controlling  stock 
yards  under  the  supervision  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission.  He  explained  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  complaint  among 
commission  men  to  whom  cattle  were  con¬ 
signed  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  stock 
yards  and  the  prices  charged  for  feed  and 
other  accommodations. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  at  St. 
Louis  for  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Third  Drainage  Congress,  which  will  con¬ 
vene  on  April  10,  11  and  12  in  the  Plant¬ 
ers’  Hotel.  From  three  to  five  thousand 
delegates  are  expected  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  including  Governors, 
members  of  Federal  State,  Territorial  and 
insular  commissions,  and  other  officials. 
The  purpose  of  the  congress  this  year  is 
to  have  the  Federal  Congress  create  a  na¬ 
tional  drainage  commission,  with  ample 
powers  and  funds  immediately  available  to 
evolve  and  put  into  effect  various  important 
drainage  and  reclamation  projects. 

Plans  for  the  organization  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Markets,  which  is  to  try  to  dis¬ 
cover  methods  for  more  economical  market¬ 
ing  of  food  products  are  being  made  by  a 
joint  committee  of  chiefs  of  division  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 
The  new  division,  for  which  Congress  pro¬ 
vided  $50,000,  will  be  able  to  begin  its  in¬ 
vestigation  in  a  few  weeks. 

OBITUARY. — Captain  nenry  Augustine 
of  Normal,  Ill.,  for  many  years  president 
of  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society, 
was  killed  March  8  by  a  train  near  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill.  Captain  Augustine  was  73 
years  old.  He  had  charge  of  the  fruit 
exhibit  at  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  in 
1S93. 

Francis  Brill  died  at  Hempstead,  L.  I., 
March  24.  He  was  76  years  of  age.  Mr. 
Brill  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  ,T.  He  came 
to  Long  Island  in  1870  and  settled  in 
Suffolk  County.  He  became  one  of  the 
largest  growers  of  cauliflower  and  cabbage 
seeds  in  the  country.  He  represented  Suf¬ 
folk  County  in  the  Legislature  at  one 
time.  He  was  Town  Clerk  of  Hempstead 
for  several  years.  Last  Christmas  he  and 
his  wife  celebrated  the  55th  anniversary  of 
their  wedding.  Mrs.  Brill,  four  daughters 
and  a  son  survive. 


“  Save  Our  Souls.” 

A  short  time  ago  one  of  the  city  papers 
had  a  notice  of  the  death  of  an  elderly 
woman  and  stated  that  gathered  about  her 
deathbed  were  her  13  adopted  children,  all 
grown  men  and  women.  More  than  half 
of  them  having  been  adopted  by  her  when 
little  babies.  Shortly  after  this  I  was 
told  of  an  elderly  couple  who  were  left 
to  the  care  of  strangers  in  their  old  age, 
and  who  died  among  strangers,  although 
they  had  a  number  of  children  who  had 
pr«*pered  and  were  “doing  well”  from  this 
world's  standpoint.  And  then  people  say 
they  do  not  dare  to  adopt  a  baby  unless 
they  have  its  family  history,  and  offer  as 
an  excuse,  that  they  are  afraid  it  will  not 
turn  out  well.  So  they  will  not  give  the 
child  a  chance  to  make  good.  If  it  falls 
after  you  have  given  it  the  chance,  no  one 
can  blame  you,  but  what  if  it  fail  and 
you  did  not  give  it  a  chance?  It  is  stated 
that  records  show  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  successful  men  and  women  from  adopted 
children  of  unknown  parentage  than  from 
those  of  known  parentage. 

And  yet  good  people  will  say  “How  can 
I  take  a  baby  of  whom  I  know  nothing?” 
And  why  not?  Is  it  that  little  innocent 
baby’s  fault  that  you  can  find  out  nothing 
about  its  parents?  Is  it  any  less  a  liv¬ 
ing  human  soul  to  be  helped?  One’s  own 
children  love  us,  but  add  to  this  love  a 
sense  of  gratitude  that  must  come  to  every 
young  man  and  woman,  when  they  realize 
that  but  for  you,  who  took  them  in  un¬ 
known  and  uncared  for,  they  might  be 
among  that  fearful  number  of  poor  souls 
drifting  about  our  great  cities  trying  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  and  often 
ending  in  our  prisons.  Think  of  the  sense 
of  gratitude  of  this  thirteen  gathered  about 
this  woman's  bedside  to  call  her  blessed ! 

Thousands  of  babies  in  this  land  are 
waiting  for  homes.  Have  you  got  room 
for  one  of  them  in  your  home,  and  will 
you  listen  to  their  cry,  as  the  brave  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Carpathia  did  when  the  Ti¬ 
tanic  sent  its  last  call  across  the  dark 


waters  of  the  Atlantic,  “S. 
Our  Souls. 

O.  S” 

R. 

Save 

w. 

Wheat,  $1.06  per  bushel ; 

corn,  56. 

To- 

matoes  are  being  contracted  for  at  $9  per 
ton  by  the  canners.  Potatoes,  60  cents  per 
bushel :  butter,  30  to  35 ;  milk,  $1.20  per 
hundred  pounds ;  cream,  36  cents  per  pound 
of  butter  fat  it  contains.  This  varies  as 
the  price  of  butter  goes  up  or  down  in 
Washington,  where  most  of  our  cream  goes. 
Dairy  cows,  from  $35  to  $100,  according 
to  quality  and  breeding ;  lambs,  $5  per 
head.  j. 

Easton,  Md. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  JOY  OF  WORK. 

Let  me  -work  and  be  glad, 

Oh,  Lord,  and  I  ask  no  more; 

With  will  to  turn  where  the  sunbeams  burn 
At  the  sill  of  my  workshop  door. 

Aforetime  I  prayed  my  prayer 
For  the  glory  and  gain  of  earth, 

But  now  grown  wise  and  with  opened  eyes 
I  have  seen  what  the  prayer  was  worth. 

Give  me  my  work  to  do, 

And  peace  of  the  task  well  done ; 

Youth  of  the  Spring  and  its  blossoming, 
And  the  light  of  the  moon  and  sun. 

Pleasure  of  little  things 
That  never  pall  or  end, 

And  fast  in  my  hold  no  lesser  gold 
Than  the  honest  hand  of  a  friend. 

Let  me  forget  in  time 

Folly  of  dreams  that  I  had ; 

Give  me  my  share  of  a  world  most  fair — 
Let  me  work  and  be  glad. 

— Theodosia  Garrison,  in  the  Independent. 

* 

A  new  style  of  handle  for  silk  hand¬ 
bags  is  black  taffeta  shirred  over  a 
heavy  cord,  which  has  a  very  good  ef¬ 
fect  with  a  handsome  bag.  These 
handles  are  not  as  absurdly  long  as 
last  year.  Cut  brocaded  velvet  and 
heavy  silk  plush  are  used  for  handsome 
bags.  Many  of  them  are  very  expen¬ 
sive. 

* 

A  PORCELAiN-lined  saucepan  is  quickly 
stained  by  burned  food,  but  this  can 
usually  be  removed  by  filling  the  kettle 
with  boiling  water,  and  adding  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  sal  soda  or  caustic  lye  to 
each  quart  of  water.  Let  this  boil 
gently  for  15  minutes,  and  usually  the 
blackened  shreds  and  stain  can  be  re¬ 
moved.  Scraping  should  be  avoided  in 
such  utensils.  Obstinate  discolorations 
are  usually  removed  by  chloride  of 
lime. 

* 

One  of  the  conveniences  of  a  me¬ 
diaeval  kitchen  still  existing  at  St. 
Mary’s  Hall,  Coventry,  England,  is  a 
“knave’s  post,”  to  which  refractory  scul¬ 
lions  were  tied  as  a  means  of  discipline. 
At  Hurstmonceaux,  another  great  Eng¬ 
lish  estate,  a  kitchen  was  28  feet  high, 
with  three  huge  fireplaces  and  a  bake¬ 
house  with  a  14-foot  oven.  In  April,  1206, 
Hugh  de  Nevill  was  ordered  to  erect  two 
new  kitchens  for  the  king,  each  of  which 
was  to  be  provided  with  a  furnace  large 
enough  to  roast  two  or  three  oxen.  A 
modern  cook,  accustomed  to  the  gas 
range  of  the  city  flat,  would  feel  as 
though  lost  in  a  stony  desert  if  cast 
away  in  one  of  these  cavernous  me¬ 
diaeval  kitchens. 

* 

The  New  York  Department  of 
Health  issued  an  order  March  17,  stat¬ 
ing  hereafter  food  dealers  who  use  soap 
bark  or  “saponine”  will  be  prosecuted. 
This  does  not  mean  that  these  dealers 
have  been  using  such  materials  after  the 
manner  of  many  good  housekeepers,  who 
find  soap  bark  the  best  substance  for 
cleansing  woolen  goods.  It  is  not  ex¬ 
ternal  use  that  is  forbidden,  but  it  is 
declared  that  soap  bark  is  used  to 
adulterate  soda  water  and  pie  filling. 
It  contains  a  poisonous  principle,  and 
certainly  has  no  place  in  our  bill  of 
fare.  Soap  bark  is  procured  from  the 
quillaia  tree,  a  native  of  Chili,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  rose  family,  and  also  from 
another  South  American  tree  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  bean  family. 

* 

Smart  little  basket  pincushions  have 
for  their  foundation  a  little  round  or 
oval  basket,  which  is  lined  and  stuffed 
with  hair  or  lamb’s  wool,  covered  with 
plain  silk  over  the  top.  Cotton  batting 
should  never  be  used  for  stuffing  as 
the  pins  do  not  pierce  it  well,  and  it 
also  draws  moisture.  Over  the  silk  a 
piece  of  gold  net  is  drawn,  and  the  rim 
of  the  basket  is  finished  either  with  a 
gold  cord  fastened  with  a  bunch  of 
silk  roses  matching  the  silk  covering  of 


the  cushion,  or  else  a  little  wreath  of 
these  roses  is  put  all  around  the  basket. 
Gilded  baskets  are  much  used  in  all 
sorts  of  fancy  work.  A  flat  round 
shallow  basket,  which  can  be  woven  by 
a  comparatively  inexperienced  basket- 
maker  may  be  gilded  and  used  to  hold 
flowers  on  the  dining-table,  with  some 
shallow  earthen  or  metal  dish  inside 
that  will  hold  water.  Baskets  are  also 
very  useful  when  stained  dark  brown 
and  'varnished  with  shellac,  so  that 
they  look  like  the  lacquered  Japanese 
baskets  now  so  fashionable.  Many 
young  people  are  taught  to  do  basket 
weaving  nowadays,  and  it  is  well  to 
study  the  many  ways  in  which  plain 
baskets  may  be  made  useful  and  at¬ 
tractive.  We  like  to  have  them  the 
right  size  to  hold  a  flower-pot ;  then 
when  we  have  pot  bulbs  or  other 
flowering  plants  we  simply  put  an 
earthen  saucer  in  the  bottom,  and  stand 
the  flower  pot  on  it,  and  we  thus  have 
a  neat  and  artistic  pot  cover  that  can 
be  used  indefinitely.  Rounded  baskets 
that  curve  in  closer  at  the  top,  so  that 
they  swell  out  below,  while  fitting 
closely  above,  are  very  pretty.  We 
also  use  them  for  flower  holders,  put¬ 
ting  a  simple  crockery  bowl  inside  to 
hold  water.  Blossoming  branches  of 
shrubs  and  spreading  wild  flowers  are 
especially  attractive  in  such  receptacles. 


A  Wise  Woman’s  Talk. 

Mrs.  Sage  says,  “Of  course  you  know 
the  proper  way  of  going  up  stairs.  You 
plant  a  foot  firmly  and  make  the  muscles 
between  the  sole  of  your  foot  and  your 
hips  do  all  the  lifting.  Your  muscles 
at  waist,  shoulders  and  neck  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  your  going  upstairs,  they 
are  as  much  in  repose  as  if  you  stood 
looking  out  at  a  window  or  waiting 
for  a  street  car.  Leg  muscles  are  very 
strong  when  they  have  regular  exercise 
and  it  is  their  business  to  do  all  the 
running  up  and  down  stairs  and  to  save 
the  strength  of  the  upper  body  for  the 
sort  of  work  legs  cannot  do. 

“Not  that  I  always  go  upstairs  that 
way  myself.  I,did  not  learn  about  it 
young  enough  in  life  to  always  do  it 
by  instinct.  Often  I  find  myself  bend¬ 
ing  forward  and  hurrying  with  shoul¬ 
ders  and  head  till  I  arrive  at  the  top  out 
of  breath  and  panting.  That  is  the  sort 
of  stair  climbing  that  wears  a  woman 
out.  — 

“Now  is  there  not  another  sort  of 
useless  expenditure  of  force  which  eats 
into  our  strength  even  more  and  with 
less  use  ?  We  bend  every  ounce  of 
energy  to  lift  and  carry  forward  some¬ 
thing  on  which  we  have  set  our  hearts. 
We  struggle  and  push  forward  and  we 
find  life  hard.  Perhaps  at  the  end  we 
meet  onjy  disappointment  and  defeat. 
Our  plans  seemed  good  but  unforeseen 
mischance  upset  all  our  best  calculations. 
Really  if  we  had  not  struggled  so  hard 
things  would  have  come  out  better.  It 
was  not  that  we  ought  ever  to  have 
been  careless  and  indifferent,  but  we 
wrasted  twice  the  needed  amount  of 
force. 

“Much  of  the  burden  of  anxiety  and 
unrest  comes  from  opposition  to  the 
will  of  one  housemate  by  another.  Our 
own  ways,  purposes  and  ideals  seem  to 
be  so  much  better  than  those  we  see 
someone  else  ruled  by.  So  we  assume 
the  burder  of  their  mistakes  and  groan 
and  push  and  worry.  But  do  we  ever 
help  matters  any  for  all  our  pains? 
There  are  ways  in  which  we  can  help 
but  maybe  we  are  exerting  force  in  the 
wrong  spot.  Let  us  relax  and  think  the 
matter  over.  A  little  less  fussing  and 
considerable  more  trust,  more  praying 
in  the  closet  and  less  preaching  in  the 
open,  these  may  relieve  the  strain  that 
is  wearing  patience  to  shreds,  and  leave 
greater  freedom  to  exert  an  influence 
just  where  it  is  needed.”  A.  t.  s. 


Salmon  a  la  Cream. — Make  white 
sauce  by  melting  two  tablespoons 
butter,  in  frying  pan,  and  browning 
with  two  tablespoons  flour.  Add  one 
quart  milk.  Let  come  to  a  boil.  To 
this  mixture  add  two  well-beaten  eggs 
and  one  can  of  salmon.  Place  a  layer 
of  this  mixture  in  baking  dish,  then  a 
layer  of  cracker  crumbs,  and  proceed 
in  this  manner  until  all  is  used.  Bake 
45  minutes  in  oven. 

MRS.  GERTRUDE  JACK. 


CANNING  AT  HOME 

The  Steam  Pressure  Way 


The  tremendous -waste  in  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  big  loss  from  low  market  prices  and  quick  ripen¬ 
ing:  is  entirely  saved  by  canning  at  home  in  a  NA¬ 
TIONAL  Steam  Pressure  Canning  Outfit.  The 
“Steam  Pressure  Way”  carries  Government  En¬ 
dorsement,  and  thousands  of  satisfied  users  will 
back  up  our  statements, 

BIGGER  PRICES  FOR 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

A  NATIONAL  Canning  Outfit  enables  you  to  put 
up  what  you  raise  yourself,  start  a  small  canning 
factory  and  make  good  money  or  establish  a  com¬ 
munity  canning  plant  among  your  neighbors  for 
mutual  protection.  Canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  easily  sold  in  the  fall  and  winter  at  good  prices. 

NATIONAL  Canning  Outfits  are  the  same  as  used 
in  modern  commercial  canning  factories,  only 
made  in  smaller  sizes.  They  preserve  anything 
you  grow  either  In  glass  jars  or  cans.  Complete 
Home  Outfits  *10  and  up;  Hotel  Sizes  025  and  up; 
Factory  Sizes  *110  and  up. 

Write  at  one  for  descriptive  circular  and  state 
what  size  you  are  interested  in. 
northwestern  Steal  &  Ironworks,  821  SpringSt.E&n Clairs,  Wi». 


Factory  Sizes 
$110  and  up 


You  shut  out  all  the  rain  when 
you  button  a 

FISH  BRAND  REFLEX 
SLICKER 

This  design  shows  you  why. 


See  those  edges  turned  back,  or  Re- 
flexed  ?  When  the  Reflex  Slicker  is 
buttoned  they  catch  all  the  water  that 
runs  in  at  the  front  and  conduct  it  to 
the  bottom. 

Sold  everywhere  at  $3.00 


SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED. 

A  J-  TOWER  CO. 
BOSTON 

PrT ...  Tower  Canadian  Limited 

Toronto  5|3 


Bees 

for  the 

Farm 


Need  little  attention  and  pay  big  profits 
if  you  are  interested  in  them  send  for  a 
sample  copy  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 
Also  a  bee  supply  catalog. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

Box  350.  Medina,  Ohio. 


Allcock’s 


PLASTERS 

Rheumatism  in  Shoulder 
can  be  relieved  and  cured  by 
them.  Also  invaluable  for 
Pains ,  Stiffness  or  Soreness 
of  joints  or  muscles. 

Apply  Wherever  There  Is  Pain. 

AUcock?£  Lotion 

— Rubs  right  in. 

Something  new  and  good.  For 
rubbing  where  it  is  inconvenient  to 
put  a  plaster.  Wonderful  in  cases 
of  croup,  whooping  cough  and  all 
local  pains.  Guaranteed  to  be  an 
A-l  Liniment.  Price  50c.  a  bottle. 

Send  5  two  cent  stamps  for  sample  bottle. 
ALLCOCK  M’F’G  CO.,  274  Canal  St.,  N.  Y. 

Constipation,  Biliousness,  Indigestion,  etc. 

Brand  reths  Pills 

Entirely  Vegetable. 


Save  $8  to  $23 


Factory  Prices-Freight  Paid-One  Year’s  Trial 


Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

Buy  direct  from  factory 
and  save$8to$23.  Freight 
prepaid  —  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Stove  comes 
polished,  ready  to  set  up.  Use  it  ono  year 
-if  you  aren’t  satisfied,  we  refund  yminnoncy. 
Gold  Coin  Stoves  havo  all  latest  improvements 
and  are  backed  by  53  years’  reputation. 

Free  Catalog  explains  PROFIT-SHARING  PLAN 
for  customers.  Write  today  for  this  money-saving 
Catalog— it’ 8  free. 

Coin  Stove  Co.,  3  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


WuRLlIZER |  FREE* 
N - - 1  CATALOG 


Wsuppu£s  Mfi/seoyr 


BAND  INSTRUMENTS 

282  Pages.  788  Illustrations.  67  Color  Plates.  2561 
Articles  described.  Every  Musical  Instrument.  Free 
Trial.  Superb  Quality.  Lowest  Prices.  Easy  Pay¬ 
ments.  Mention  instrument  you  are  interested  in. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO. 

IB5  E.  4th  hut.,  Cincinnati.  608  S.  Wabash  Avt.,  Chicago. 


Buy  Farm  Land 

at  $10  an  acre  up  adjacent  to 
the  Southern  Railway  and  watch  j 
it  quickly  double  in  value. 

Plenty  of  rain— no  drouths— no 
blizzards.  Rapidly  growing 
cities  demand  more  farm  pro¬ 
duce.  Beef,  pork,  poultry,  sheep  and  dairying  pay  hand- 
somely.  Big  profit  in  truck,  alfalfa,  corn,  cotton,  nuts  and  I 
apples.  Great  industrial  openings  in  all  parts  of  the  South  1 
Subscription  to  “Southern  Eieldr’  and  state  booklets,  Free 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  L.  &  I.  Agt.,  So.  Ry„  Room  87  Wash.,  0.  C. 


They'll  look  good  to  you  after  you  buy  them — 
these  Century  Boots.  What  a  warm,  dry  welcome 
your  feet  will  get !  There's  a  lot  of  unseen  value 
in  Century  boots  that  is  genuine  foot  comfort. 
They  are  made  of  long  wearing  rubber  from 
heel  to  pull  straps ;  strengthened  and  rein¬ 
forced  at  every  possible  point.  Foresight  in  our 
shop  has  so  perfected  the 


DEACON  EAllSs 
RUBBER  Ouct  CO 
*(•(«« 


CENTURY  RUBBER  BOOT 


that  we  challenge  any  maker  to  excel  jSmf. •  '-ajMjpSSE 

it.  This  interests  you— it  convinces 
you  that  when  a  Century  protects  your 

feet  it  is  also  protecting  your  pocket-  '  ~ 

book.  The  “Kolrib"  is  the  same  boot 

with  ribs  on  top  and  extrareinforced  ankle.  Both  are  tigers  for 
wear.  Snag-defying  pure  gum  soles  and  heels  ;  toe  and  sides  of 
best  rubber  and  strong  duck  make  them  battleship  boots  for 
wear  in  damp,  wet  situations.  Remember  they  embrace 
“till”  that  you  hope  for  in  rubber  boots.  Look  for  the  "Cross". 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  them,  write  us  his  name  and  we’ll 
■Tv  see  that  you're  supplied.  Write  for  booklet  No.  • 

„  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Beacon  Falls,  Ct. 

new  york  Chicago  boston 

to  a  r>„ane  St.  306  W.  Monroe  St.  241  Cong.  8t. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  patterns  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7752  girl’s 
dress,  6  to  12  years.  With  three-quar¬ 
ter  or  short  sleeves.  7763  girl’s  Nor¬ 


folk  dress,  6  to  10  years.  7769  girl’s 
Russian  costume,  10  to  14  years.  7762 
child’s  dress,  4  to  8  years.  7668  child’s 
rompers,  2  to  6  years. 

The  second  group  includes  7781 
fancy  blouse,  34  to  42  bust.  7764  fancy 
blouse,  34  to  40  bust.  7776  semi-princess 


dres3  with  tunic  for  misses  and  small 
women,  16  and  18  years.  7596  five  gored 
skirt,  22  to  32  waist.  7321  two-piece 
skirt  for  misses  and  small  women,  14, 
16  and  18  years.  Price  of  each  pattern, 
10  cents. 

Children  for  Childless  Homes. 

The  State  Charities  Aid  Association 
has  a  Children’s  Department  which  acts 
as  a  middleman  between  the  childless 
home  and  the  homeless  child.  It  seeks 
good  family  homes  within  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  the  city  for  friendless 
children  who  are  waiting  patiently  in 
institutions,  hoping  to  be  taken  to  the 
fathers  and  mothers  that  they  insist  on 
believing  in,  even  when  they  know  that 
they  have  none  of  their  own.  It  be¬ 
lieves  that  for  every  homeless  child  there 
js  a  childless  home  somewhere,  that 
homes  are  meant  to  bring  up  children, 
and  that  if  nature  denies  the  owner  a 
child  Providence  provides  the  foster 
child.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  children 
for  whom  good  homes  are  especially  de¬ 
sired  at  the  present  time : 

James,  eight  years  of  age.  a  full  orphan 
or  American  Protestant  parentage.  His 


father  died  a  year  and  a  half  ago  follow¬ 
ing  a  surgical  operation,  and  his  mother 
had  died  the  year  previous  at  the  time 
that  a  little  baby  sister  was  born.  The 
baby  sister  has  been  adopted,  and  now 
James  thinks  it  is  his  turn.  He  is  an 
especially  nice  little  boy,  with  large  brown 
eyes,  soft  brown  hair,  a  well  shaped  head, 
good  features,  and  a  mentality  above  the 
average.  He  has  been  in  an  orphan  asylum 
since  his  father's  death  and  finds  life  very 
monotonous  there. 

Edith,  a  12-year-old  girl  of  American 
Protestant  ancestry.  She  has  grown 
rather  fast  and  is  a  little  delicate  and 
anaemic,  and  in  need  of  a  real  home,  where 
she  can  go  to  school  and  play  out  of  doors, 
not  a  place  where  she  will  be  expected  to 
help  with  the  housework  or  the  younger 
children.  She  is  an  attractive  girl  with, 
curly  brown  hair,  blue-gray  eyes  and  pleas¬ 
ant  manners.  Her  parents  are  both  dead, 
and  there  is  no  relative  to  offer  her  a 
home. 

John,  10  years  old,  of  good  Welsh  stock. 
He  has  already  made  up  his  mind  to  be 
a  clergyman.  It  was  the  dying  wish  of 
his  mother,  and  his  talks  with  her  in  the 
old  days  made  an  indelible  impression  on 
his  childish  mind.  Since  his  father's  death, 
as  there  are  no  relatives  to  care  for  him, 
he  was  boarded  in  a  good  country  home  by 
a  lady  who,  unhappily,  died  recently,  so 
that  now  he  will  have  to  go  to  an  orphan 
asylum  unless  some  good  couple  will  take 
him  into  their  home.  He  is  a  good-looking 
boy  with  blue  eyes  and  brown  hair,  and 
has  a  very  bright  mind  and  a  good  dis¬ 
position. 

Maria,  a  year-old  baby  girl  of  Catholic 
parentage.  She  is  an  especially  attractive 
baby  with  fair  complexion,  bright  eyes  and 
rosy  cheeks.  Her  mother  died  when  she 
was  born,  and  her  father  has  so  many 
other  children  that  he  can  do  nothing  for 
this  little  one.  As  the  parents  are  Catho¬ 
lics.  a  good  Catholic  home  is  desired  for 
little  Maria. 

Jack,  an  eight-year-old  boy  of  Catholic 
parentage.  He  is  a  motherless  child,  a 
nice-looking,  bright,  intelligent,  well-man¬ 
nered  little  boy,  who  should  be  placed  in 
a  good  Catholic  home.  He  has  been 
boarded  in  a  family  for  some  time  in  the 
hope  that  such  a  home  might  be  found, 
but  if  none  is  forthcoming  soon,  he  will 
have  to  be  returned  to  the  big  institution 
from  which  he  came,  and  where  he  found 
life  very  monotonous  and  uninteresting. 

Elizabeth,  nine  years  old,  and  Max,  six 
years  old,  of  Catholic  Hungarian  parent¬ 
age.  I’his  little  brother  and  sister  lost 
their  parents  several  years  ago  and  have 
been  waiting  in  an  orphan  asylum,  hoping 
that  some  good  couple  would  take  them  out 
and  bring  them  up  as  their  own.  They 
have  been  brought  up  like  American  chil¬ 
dren,  but  their  looks  show  their  foreign 
race,  as  they  are  dark-haired,  dark-eyed 
and  dark-complexioned.  They  are  good 
looking,  healthy  children,  bright  and  at¬ 
tractive,  and  with  good  dispositions.  They 
would  fit  well  into  a  family  home  among 
Italians  or  other  people  from  Southern 
Europe,  where  they  would  be  brought  up 
in  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 

Anyone  interested  in  these  children 
is  invited  to  write  to  the  Children’s  De¬ 
partment  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  As¬ 
sociation,  Room  82,  289  Fourth  avenue, 
New  York  City. 


Yellow  Tomato  Preserv'e*. 

I  have  each  year  a  quantity  of  the  yellow 
plum  tomatoes.  How  are  they  made  into 
preserves?  p.  w.  b. 

The  small  yellow  tomatoes  are  pre¬ 
served  as  follows:  Weigh  the  fruit,  use 
an  equal  proportion  of  sugar,  and  1  }/2 
tablespoonful  of  ginger  to  each  gallon 
of  preserve.  Make  a  syrup  with  the 
sugar,  ginger,  and  a  little  water;  let  it 
boil,  then  put  in  the  tomatoes.  Cook 
thoroughly,  then  skim  the  fruit  out  and 
put  in  heated  jars,  boil  the  syrup  till 
thick  as  honey,  pour  over  the  tomatoes 
and  seal.  Some  housekeepers  drain  the 
syrup  off  after  three  days,  boil  down 
again,  and  then  pour  back  over  the  fruit. 

Another  recipe  calls  for  equal  weights 
of  tomatoes  and  sugar;  put  in  kettle  and 
add  the  strained  juice  and  rind  of  one 
lemon  for  each  four  pounds  of  fruit, 
and  a  little  powdered  ginger.  Cook 
slowly  until  it  jellies  when  tried  on 
a  spoon. 

Tomato  Marmalade. — Remove  the  skin 
from  four  quarts  of  ripe  tomatoes  and 
slice.  Cut  six  large  lemons  in  halves, 
lengthwise,  and  slice  very  thin.  Seed 
one  cup  of  raisins.  Put  thef  tomatoes, 
raisins  and  lemons  into  a  preserving  ket¬ 
tle,  in  layers,  alternating  with  four 
pounds  of  granulated  sugar.  Cook  one 
hour  on  the  front  of  stove.  Then  set 
the  kettle  back,  and  allow  contents  to 
simmer  until  it  is  of  the  consistency 
of  marmalade.  Put  up,  while  hot,  as 
jelly.  This  recipe  makes  about  two  and 
one-half  quarts.  When  properly  pre¬ 
pared  no  one  article  will  be  recogniz¬ 
able.  The  small  yellow  tomatoes  are 
nice  for  such  use. 

Tomato  Mock-Orange  Marmalade. — 
Scald  and  peel  large-sized  yellow  toma¬ 
toes.  Cut  downward  over  each  seed 
section,  press  open  and  remove  all  seeds 
with  the  thumb,  leaving  the  pulp  com¬ 
paratively  whole.  To  two  parts  of  the 
prepared  tomatoes  allow  one  part  of 
oranges,  slicing  thinly.  Cover  all  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  sugar  and  let  stand 
over  night.  In  the  morning  pour  off 
syrup  and  cook  down  about  half,  add 
the  tomatoes  and  oranges  and  cook  until 
orange  skins  are  transparent.  Seal  in 
jelly  glasses. 


Sweet  Day  of  Thanks. 

I  wish  every  farmer’s  wife  might 
read  Eliza  Calvert  Hall’s  “Aunt  Jane 
of  Kentucky.’’  There  is  a  message  in 
this  book  for  the  young  and  for  the 
old,  for  the  cheerful  or  for  the  down¬ 
cast.  Each  one  who  reads  will  absorb 
some  wholesome  philosophy.  There  is 
one  chapter  entitled  “Sweet  Day  of 
Rest,”  over  which  I  have  laughed  many 
a  time  and  cried  a  little,  too,  because 
of  the  very  truth  in  it.  We  women  are 
very  apt  to  indulge  our  families  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  “rest  day,”  which 
means  no  relaxation  for  us.  We  should 
try  hard  to  leave  undone  all  unneces¬ 
sary  work  on  that  day.  However,  when 
that  resolution  is  kept,  there  usually  re¬ 
mains  a  sufficient  amount  so  that  the 
Sabbath  cannot  be  called  a  “sweet  day 
of  rest.”  Yet  there  is  one  thing  it  may 
be,  if  we  so  determine,  and  no  one  will 
profit  more  by  our  determination  than 
ourselves. 

I  remember  well  the  day  that  I  re¬ 
solved  at  least  to  make  my  Sunday  a 
“sweet  day  of  thanks.”  I  attempted  to 
put  myself  in  an  attitude  of  mind  that 
would  cause  me  to  appreciate  the  de¬ 
lights  with  which  I  was  surrounded 
and  to  put  away  resolutely  all  that 
would  tend  to  make  my  day  the  least 
bit  cloudy.  Very  material  and  homely 
things  may  be  delights,  if  we  begin  the 
day  right.  I  went,  as  usual,  to  our  little 
country  church  and  I  realized  it  as  a 
greater  blessing  than  I  had  ever  done 
before.  This  particular  little  church  is 
plain  and  dignified,  within  and  without, 
over  two  centuries  old.  The  architec¬ 
ture  is  along  the  simplest  lines,  with  an 
absence  of  fresco  and  stained  glass. 
The  unadorned  walls  and  wide,  clear 
windows  seem  to  me  to  need  offer  no 
excuse  to  modern  designer.  After  serv¬ 
ice  was  the  usual  warm  greetings,  then 
homeward.  In  the  afternoon  we  took 
our  chairs  and  books  out  under  the  old 
shade  trees.  Guests  came,  unexpectedly, 
an  automobiling  party  from  the  city, 
dusty  and  hungry.  They  were  driven 
hither,  perhaps,  because  of  the  despot¬ 
ism  of  a  cook.  Country  trees  and  wide 
porches  are  all  well  enough,  but  the 
farm  home  is  bound  to  suggest  some¬ 
thing  else  to  such  people.  That  they 
may  not  be  disappointed,  I  prepared  a 
country  meal,  and  took  delight  in  their 
enjoyment  of  it. 

After  all,  I  have  had  no  more  than 
an  hour  of  quiet  during  the  day,  but 
through  the  working  of  my  mornings 
resolution,  am  refreshed,  and  trust  that 
the  spirit  of  the  day  may  always  carry 
itself  into  the  week.  l.  s. 
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When  the  sword  is  rusty,  the  plow 
bright,  the  prisons  empty,  the  granaries 
full,  the  steps  of  the  temple  worn  down 
and  those  of  the  law  courts  grass- 
grown,  when  doctors  go  afoot,  the  bak¬ 
ers  on  horseback  and  the  men  of  let¬ 
ters  drive  in  their  own  carriages,  then 
the  empire  is  well  governed. — Chinese 
Proverb. 
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MAKING  PASTURE  FOR  HOGS. 

We  have  two  acres  of  ground  in  an 
old  orchard  that  I  am  to  have  for  a 
hog  pasture  next  Summer.  It  is  all  the 
hog  pasture  I  am  allowed.  It  is  bare 
of  sod,  as  the  tenants  before  me  used  it 
to  raise  potatoes  and  corn.  I  would  like 
to  divide  it  in  two  parts ;  use  one  part^ 
early  as  I  can  and  the  other  after  the 
middle  of  June.  I  have  four  sows  and 
five  small  shotes  to  fun  out  on  it.  The 
sows  will  have  pigs  by  the  eighth  of 
June.  What  can  I  sow  in  the  way  of 
seed  that  will  make  a  quick  growth  and 
do  for  pasture  on  the  first  acre  of  ground? 
Also,  what  to  sow  that  will  do  for  the 
second  acre  and  be  ready  for  pasture  until 
the  second  week  in  June  and  be  good  for 
the  sows  and  their  pigs?  I  would  like  to 
have  something  permanent  on  the  second 
acre  if  possible ;  if  not,  I  would  sow  every 
year.  q.  m.  w. 

Cliambersburg,  Pa. 

An  old  orchard  of  two  acres,  if  it  has 
many  trees  remaining,  will  have  a  lim¬ 
ited  area  for  growing  pasture  crops  for 
four  sows  and  their  expected  pigs  and 
five  shotes,  but  you  will  of  course  have 
to  do  the  best  you  can  with  what  you 
have.  I  would  at  once  give  a  coat  of 
manure;  plow  this  in,  not  too  deeply. 
If  a  disk  harrow  is  at  hand  the  land 
may  be  prepared  with  it  without  plow¬ 
ing,  the  crops  last  year  having  been  corn 
and  potatoes.  Make  the  preparation  of 
the  seed  bed,  whether  plowed  or  not, 
very  fine,  and  if  not  plowed,  four  or 
five  inches  deep.  Some  time  during  the 
preparation  of  the  acre  sow  or  drill 
about  300  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and 
work  in  with  the  tillage.  Early  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  April,  in  your  latitude,  drill  in 
deeply  1  Yi  bushel  per  acre  of  Canada 
peas.  If  soil  is  compact  put  a  weight 
on  drill  teeth  irons  to  make  them  go  in. 
Do  not  try  harrowing  in  the  peas  from 
broadcast  sowing,  as  the  round  peas  will 
remain  on  top  or  near  it.  After  sowing 
the  peas,  at  once  or  within  a  few  days 
drill  in  about  the  same  quantity  of  good 
oats,  not  so  deeply  as  to  reach  the  peas. 
If  you  care  to  make  the  investment  you 
will  probably  find  it  will  pay  to  sow 
about  50  pounds  to  the  acre  of  nitrate 
of  soda  when  the  oats  are  sown.  This 
will  give  both  crops  a  good  quick  start. 
If  the  land  is  quite  fertile  you  will  not 
need  the  nitrate.  If  ground  is  sandy 
and  reasonably  loose,  roll  after  sowing 
the  oats.  If  fine  and  clayey,  don’t.  How 
soon  you  may  expect  to  pasture  this 
acre  will  depend  upon  the  season  and 
the  soil,  but  certainly  not  much  before 
the  first  of  June  if  at  all  fair  returns 
are  expected.  Of  course,  judgment  on 
the  spot  must  be  your  guide.  It  will  be 
very  desirable  to  have  those  sows  on 
green  feed  a  couple  of  weeks  before 
farrowing,  and  you  may  consider  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  sacrifice  part  of  the  crop  value 
for  the  sake  of  the  sows. 

The  sows  surely  should  have  some 
ground  for  outing  exercise.  If  too 
much  confined  feed  corn  lightly  unless 
they  are  thin  in  flesh.  Use  some  bran 
or  gluten  feed.  Give  all  the  water  they 
will  drink.  Persuade  them  to  eat  plenty 
of  chaffed  clover  hay  or  the  leaves  and 
drift  from  clover  hay  fed  larger  animals. 

The  second  acre  is  wanted  for  pasture 
after  the  middle  of  June,  and  we  only 
have  the  first  ready  to  use  at  the  first 
of  June.  It  will  be  better  by  the  middle 
of  June  than  at  the  first;  that  is,  give 
much  more  returns ;  therefore  it  would 
seem  wise  to  crop  the  second  acre  pre¬ 
cisely  as  the  first,  making  the  seeding 
perhaps  a  week  later.  If  the  first  acre 
must  be  pastured  by  the  middle  of  May, 
omit  the  peas  from  the  sowing  for  econ¬ 
omy’s  sake,  and  sow  three  bushels  of 
good,  clean,  early  oats.  If  the  oats 
make  a  fair  growth  they  should  carry 
the  stock  from  middle  of  May  till  time 
to  turn  to  other  patch.  While  on  this 
oats  the  sows  will  pay  for  some  corn 
also.  As  soon  as  the  hogs  are  given 
the  second  pasture,  plow  the  first  acre, 
use  200  pounds  acid  phosphate,  prepare 
ground  well  and  plant  in  rows  three 
feet  apart  half  the  ground  in  early  yel¬ 
low  dent  corn  and  the  other  half  in 
Stowell’s  Evergreen  sugar  corn.  These 
corns  will  grow  rapidly  and  abundantly. 
At  the  last  working  of  the  corn,  sow 
12  pounds  of  American-grown  Crimson 
clover  seed  and  four  pounds  of  Dwarf 
Essex  rape.  The  corn  will  be  most  eco¬ 
nomically  fed  by  cutting  and  feeding  to 
the  swine,  as  will  also  the  second  acre’s 
crop  of  oats  and  peas,  provided  the  labor 
to  dp  the  cutting  can  be  spared  from 
other  work.  When  the  corn  is  thus  cut 
and  fed  the  Crimson  clover  will  have 
been  established  for  the  next  Spring's 
early  grazing,  while  the  rape  will  make 
a  lot  of  green  nutritious  feed  up  till 
killed  by  the  actual  coming  of  Winter. 

If  the  oats  and  peas  are  cut  and  fed 
as  a  soiling  crop,  as  fast  as  the  land 
is  cleared  it  may  be  worked  up  with  a 
disk  and  up  to  the  first  of  July  planted 


to  sugar  corn.  If  all  the  second  acre 
is  thus  second-cropped  to  sugar  corn, 
and  it  is  desired  to  establish  a  perma¬ 
nent  pasture  in  this  acre,  sow  in  the 
standing  corn  and  harrow  in  in  Sep¬ 
tember  \J/2  bushel  Winter  rye,  six  quarts 
Timothy  and  five  quarts  of  Alfalfa.  If 
the  Fall  is  late  the  rye  will  make  some 
Fall  pasture,  in  connection  with  the  rape 
in  the  other  acre.  In  the  Spring  follow¬ 
ing,  on  the  rye  sow  five  quarts  of  Red 
clover  and  two  quarts  of  Alsike.  Give 
both  acres  a  good  dressing  of  manure 
next  Fall  after  the  ground  is  frozen. 
The  rye  will  make  early  pasture  and 
the  grass  and  clovers  be  for  permanent 
use.  ‘ 

After  the  Crimson  clover  in  the  first 
acre  is  too  old  for  good  pasture,  about 
the  first  of  June,  the  land  can  be  planted 
to  corn  or  cow  peas,  Soy  beans  or  rape, 
and  later  with  rye.  If  the  plan  for  a 
permanent  pasture  for  next  year  is  not 
attractive,  instead  of  sowing  Timothy 
and  Alfalfa  with  the  rye  sow  one  bushel 
of  rye,  10  pounds  Crimson  clover,  five 
pounds  Sand  vetch,  and  half  bushel  of 
wheat,  and  get  a  mass  of  green  stuff 
the  next  Spring.  Use  tillage,  manure 
and  acid  phosphate,  and  perhaps  some 
potash.  You  needn’t  bother  about  lime, 
for  if  your  ground  is  good  you  don’t 
need  it,  and  if  it  is  very  good  the  lime 
will  help  you  rob  it. 

w.  f.  m’sparran. 
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Treatment  for  Worms. 

IIow  is  salt  and  sulphur  a  vermifuge? 
You  say  omit  the  sulphate  of  iron  if  for  a 
mare  in  foal ;  then  these  other  two  in¬ 
gredients  must  do  the  work.  A  local 
veterinarian  gave  me  the  laugh  when  I 
told  him  this  and  asked  me  to  explain 
how  salt  and  sulphur  could  kill  worms. 
This  I  could  not  do,  as  I  could  not  find 
any  definition  as  a  vermifuge.  You  say 
it  kills  and  they  are  digested.  How  am 
I  to  know  this?  However,  I  gave  it  to 
my  mare,  and  hope  it  kills  them.  E.  c. 

Massachusetts. 

Sulphate  of  iron  is  a  true  destroyer  of 
worms.  When  a  horse  is  taking  it  the 
manure  becomes  dark  in  color  and  where 
that  happens  it  may  usually  be  taken  for 
granted  that  destruction  of  worms  has 
taken  place.  Salt  is  largely  used  to  in¬ 
duce  a  horse  to  eat  drugged  feed,  but  it 
also  is  useful  in  keeping  stock  free  from 
worms.  It  is  an  “anthelmintic”  (worrn- 
expeller)  as  every  veterinarian  should  know. 
The  advertised  “medicated”  salts  for  stock 
are  mostly  common  salt  with  the  addition 
of  charcoal  and  a  trace  of  iron ;  yet  they 
are  considered  useful  for  ridding  animals 
of  worms.  Sulphur  is  an  alterative  and 
laxative,  and  useful  in  expulsion  of  worms. 
It  might  be  taken  for  granted  that  we 
would  not  prescribe  useless  remedies  in 
this  paper.  Prof.  H.  Thompson  of  Eng¬ 
land,  who  is  the  author  of  a  recognized 
text  book  and  one  of  the  most  practical, 
experienced  and  successful  veterinarians 
we  know,  recommends  salt  and  sulphur 
as  alteratives  and  to  help  expel  worms. 
For  pigs  he  says  “Daily  doses  of  one  to 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  flowers  of  sulphur 
answer  well.”  Personally  the  writer  uses 
stronger  medicines  for  worms,  but  in  giv¬ 
ing  advice  to  the  farm  readers  of  a  paper 
simple  and  safe  remedies  must  be  pre¬ 
scribed  and  so  we  seldom  prescribe  san¬ 
tonin  and  similar  drugs  in  the  press. 
You  will  be  perfectly  safe  in  using  the 
medicines  we  have  advised  and  they  will 
prove  beneficial.  a.  s.  a. 


STEEL  Shingles 

Will  Save  You 
a  Pile  of  Money 


When  you  think  how  cheap  Edwards  Steel 
Shingles  are,  how  much  longer  they  last,  how 
much  easier  they  are  to  put  on  than  common¬ 
place  roofing,  it’s  hard  to  tell  just  how  much 
we  do  save  each  buyer.  It’s  a  big  pile  of  money. 

They  Beat  Wood  Shingles 

The  best  wood  shingles  to  bo  hnd  nowadays  seldom 
last  10  yenrs,  and  it*s  a  long,  slow,  tedious  job 
patting  them  on.  Besides,  any  building  with  wood 
shingles  is  a  regular  “lire  trap”— npt  to  burn  up  any 
moment.  Edwards  Steel  Shingles  last  over  twice 
ns  long  as  wood,  and  as  they  come  in  big  clusters  of 
100  or  more,  anybody  can  put  them  on  in  almost  no 
time.  Furthermore,  they  are  absolutely  fire-proof 
and  are  guaranteed  so  by  a  $10,000  Cush  Bond. 

No  Chance  of  Rust 

TJnlike  ordinary  iron  roofing,  Edwards  Steel 
Shingles  never  rust.  With  the  Edwards  Steel  Shin¬ 
gle,  the  nails  nre  completely  covorcd  by  our  pat¬ 
ented  interlocking  dovice,  und  the  edges  ore  mado 
absolutely  rust-proof  by  the  famous  Edwurds 
Tightcote  Process.  No  chance  for  rust. 

Remember,  too,  that  Edwards  Steel  Shingles  aro 
much  easier  to  put  on  than  any  other  roofing. 

Write  for  Factory  Prices,  Freight  Paid 

Edwards  Steel  Shingles  are  not  only  the  longest 
lasting  and  easiest  laid  roof  in  the  world,  but  their 
cost  is  amazingly  low.  That’s  because  we  sell  direct 
from  factory  to  user.  And  with  100.000  good  cus¬ 
tomers,  wo  only  want  a  small  9%  profit  per  sale. 
And  we  pay  the  freight.  Just  send  a  postal  for  our 
latest  Roofing  Book  478  and  Special  Factory  Prices. 
Then  see  for  yourself  what  astonishing  prices  you 
can  now  get  on  the  World's  Finest  Roofing  Material. 
Give  size  of  your  roof,  if  possible.  W'rite  today  and 
■  our  proposition  will  come  by  return  mail.  (99) 

1  The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Co. 

%  423-473  Lock  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Sanitary 
„  Cream  , 
Separator] 

Factory  Direct  To  You 

NO 

Money. 

I  Down 


Four  Sizes"' 

Capacity  Up 
To  600  lbs.  per  Hour" 

TX7E  don’t  ask  you  to  tend  a  penny,  make  any  de- 
*  *  posit  or  obligate  yourself  in  any  way.  Simply 
try  a  King  Sanitary  Separator  in  your  own  home  or 
dairy  for  Ten  Weeks  Free,  just  as  if  you  owned  It. 
test  it  with  warm  or  cold  milk,  and  if  It  doesn’t 
separate  all  the  cream  right  down  to  the  very  last 
drop  in  finer  condition  and  do  It  easier  than  any 
other  separator  on  the  market,  bar  none — then  re¬ 
turn  It.  at  our  expense,  the  trial  costs  you  nothing. 

Simplest  and  Most  Efficient 

Absolutely  Sanitary 

The  King  skims  warm  or  cold  milk  more  thorough¬ 
ly  and  easier  than  any  separator  made,  regardless  of 
price.  Positively  never  defeated  in  a  skimming  con¬ 
test.  Strong,  durable,  runs  very  freely;  has  all  latest 
Improvements  Including  our  improved  separable  disc 
bowl.  Simplest  machine  to  clean,  all  parts  readily  ac¬ 
cessible.  No  nooks  or  comers  to  gather  or  hold  dirt. 
After  ten  weeks’  FfSS  Trial,  If  you  decide  to  keep  it, 
you  can  choose  your  own  terms  to  pay.  The 
KlNQ  SANITARY  SEPARATOR  in  all  sizes  cost  you  only 
one-half  as  much  as  agents’  machines.  Buying  direct 
from  our  factory  saves  you  all  the  expense  of  the 
agents,  salesmen,  stores,  wagons,  etc.  To  prove  our 
claims,  we  make  the  most  Liberal  Offer  ever  heard  of. 

Life  Long  Guarantee 

Should  any  part  of  the  King  Separator  prove  de¬ 
fective  in  material  or  workmanship  during  the  entire 
life  of  the  machine,  we’ll  replace  it  with  a  new  and 
perfect  part  absolutely  free  of  all  cost  to  you  and  pre¬ 
pay  all  express  charges. 

Our  mlllion-dollar-factory  stands  back  of 
every  KING  Separator 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  at  once 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  save  money.  It  Is  to  your 
advantage  to  read  our  descriptive  catalog  AT  ONCE. 

KING  SEPARATOR  WORKS 

294  Rano  St,,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  Is  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa¬ 
tor  for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;  making  heavy  or  light 
cream.  Designed  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic¬ 
ture,  which  illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
(dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


BOX  1075 

BAINBRIDGE.  N  Y. 


Free  Folder  to  Help  You  Save 

Write  for  it  today  and  learn  how  much  less 
this  cooler  costs  than  other  kinds,  to  buy  and 
operate.  The 


NiikCooler 

means  many  dollars  to  you 
in  keeping  milk  from  being 
“returned.”  Uses  ice,  run¬ 
ning  or  cold  water.  Cools 
milk  to  within_2°  of  water’s 
temperature.  Simple,  reli¬ 
able,  non-rust,  easy  to  wash 

Various  sizes  to 
take  care  of  1  to 
100  C0W8. 

Send  postal  fox  Free 
Folder,  prices,  infor¬ 
mation,  etc.,  now. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co.,  Box  14,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


thilly  Kind? 
Milk  Cooler 

SIMPLEST,  most  sanitary  and 
longest  -  wearing  milk  and 
cream  cooler  you  can  buy.  No 
dirt-catching  cracks  or  corners.  Noth¬ 
ing  to  rust  out  or  wear  out.  Maxi¬ 
mum  cooling  efficiency.  All  sizes. 

No  Charge  For  Valuable  Book¬ 
let  on  Sanitary  Milk  Cooling. 

The  right  kind  of  milk  cooler  is  a 
big  money-saver  for  dairymen.  Our 
new  illustrated  booklet  discusses  sub¬ 
ject  fully— and  it  is  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  Write  today. 

The  Chas.  Skidd  Mfg. 

■  553  Bronson  Street 

Kenosha,  Wis. 


Co.  (Si.) 


Writ, 
for  book 

NOW. 


Calves  Without  Milk 


Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.  Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 


The  perfect  milk  substi¬ 
tute— the  best  since  1800. 

Write<  today  for  free 
book,  “How  to  Raise 
Calves.”  Your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  postal  is  enough. 


Blatchford’a 
Calf  Meal 
Factory 

Waukegan,  III 


ONE  DIPPING  KILLS  ALL  TICKS 

and  keeps  SHEEP  free  from  fresh  attacks. 
Used  on  250  million  sheep  annually.  Increases 
Quantity  and  quality  of  wool.  Improves  appear¬ 
ance  and  condition  of  Hock.  If  dealer  can’t 
supply  you  send  $1.75  for  $2  packet.  Shipments 
can  be  made  from  New  York  City.  Specially 
illustrated  bookleton  "Ticks”  sent  free  for  ask¬ 
ing,  a  post  card  brings  it. 

WM.  COOPER  l  NEPHEWS,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 
Dept.  20,  64  W.  Illinois  St. 


LABEL 


DANA’S  EAR  LABELS 

Are  stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  serial 
numbers.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  a  distiuot 
and  reliable  mark.  Samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.H.  DANA,  74  Main  8t.,West  Lebanon,  N.H 


ELECTRIC 

Steel 
Wheel 
Handy 
Wagons 
Are  Big 

Money 

savers; 


No 
more 
high 

lifting  or  pitch  j 
lng.  Saves  you 
workand  light-  I 
W  ens  draft  nearly 
■  60%.  ,  Don’t  rut  I 
|  fields  or  roads. 

Wo  also  furnish 
Elec  trio  Steel 

L-  Wheels  to  fit  ANY 
wagon.  Wheels  can't" 

_ i  dry  out  or  rot.  Send  for 

free  book  of  facts  and  proofs. 

Electric  Whoel  Co., 

48  Kim  Street, 
Quincy,  III. 


Seldom  See 

a  big  kneo  like  this,  but  your  horse  may 
have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his  Ankle, 
Hock,  Stiflo,  Kneo  or  Throat. 


Before  After 


will  clean  them  oil  without  laying  tbo 
horse  up.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone. 
$2.00  per  bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  caso  for 
special  Instructions  and  Hook  8  B  free. 

ABSOKHINE,  Jit.,  liniment  for  mankind.  Re¬ 
moves  Painful  Swellings.  Enlarged  Glands, 
Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins,  Varicosities, 
Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Price  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 
druggists  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 
W.F.  YOUNG,  P.D,  F„  88  Temple  St..  Sorinflfield.MaiL 
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’  Ten  years  ago  the  Holstein  business 
was  practically  in  its  infancy  on  the 
Western  Reserve.  To-day  this  section 
is  known  not  only  through  every  State 
in  the  Union,  but  the  world  over  where 
this  breed  of  cattle  is  known.  Among 
the  first  to  see  the  great  possibilities  of 
this  work  were  Mr.  Knapp  of  East 
Claridon;  Mr.  Hovey  of  Manson.  A. 
A.  McNish  of  Claridon  and  Seymour 
Woodin  of  Hambden.  The  herd  of 
Mr.  Hovey  was  dispersed  ,after  his 
death  to  settle  his  estate  and  had  a 
beneficial  influence  over  the  industry 
throughout  this  section.  Cattle  that 
were  sold  at  his  sale  have  sold  recently 
for  twice  what  they  cost,  the  owner 
having  the  use  of  them  for  10  years. 
The  cows  are  now  aged  cows,  and  sold 
in  that  class.  Mr.  Knapp,  one  of  the 
first  to  engage  extensively  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  made  a  great  success  of  the  work. 
Through  their  herd  and  influence  many 
a  successful  man  owes  his  prosperity 
to-day.  The  famous  Butter  Boy  blood, 
with  the  results  known  to  all  breeders 
was  developed  here. 

In  relating  the  story  of  his  life  at 
one  of  the  Holstein  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  meetings  Mr.  Pierce  stated  that 
when  a  young  man  he  had  married  Mr. 
Knapp’s  daughter  and  gone  to  another 
town,  deciding  to  find  a  different  loca¬ 
tion.  With  all  their  worldly  possessions 
on  one  wagon  Mr.  Pierce  and  wife 
stopped  at  his  father-in-law’s  over  night 
en  route  to  his  work.  Attracted  by 
their  offer  Mr.  Pierce  stayed  there  and 
began  his  successful  career.  To-day  he 
has  a  modern  $3,000  barn  to  house  his 
Holsteins  and  everything  in  connection 
accordingly,  and  is  one  of  the  solid 
men  of  the  community.  A.  A.  McNish 
developed  the  first  cow  to  make  an 
official  record  of  25  pounds  in  seven 
days  in  Ohio,  and  about  this  time  the 
first  heifer  to  make  an  official  record  of 
24.48  in  seven  days.  Later  his  son  Paul 
took  up  this  work  in  connection  with 
his  father. 

When  a  wealthy  South  African  sent 
to  the  United  States  for  a  government 
expert  to  choose  a  herd  of  cattle  it 
was  a  noted  fact  that  after  looking  over 
herds  from  New  York  to  California  10 
head  were  selected  from  the  noted 
herds  of  Western  Reserve.  Mr.  Woodin 
began  to  breed  the  registered  Holsteins 
about  10  years  ago.  At  this  time  peo¬ 
ple  predicted  that  the  business  was  at 
its  height,  and  a  reaction  must  surely 
follow.  To-day  there  are  20  registered 
Holsteins  in  this  vicinity  where  there 
was  one  then.  Retiring  from  active 
business  the  work  was  taken  up  by  his 
sons  Herbert  and  Floyd  Woodin.  Dan 
Dimock  and  brother  were  later  breed¬ 
ers,  but  have  made  more  great  records 
than  any  other  breeders  in  the  world, 
as  the  official  records  show.  They  bred, 
reared  and  developed  the  champion  but¬ 
ter  cow  of  the  world,  the  champion 
junior  four-year-old  of  the  world,  and 
the  three  cows  whose  combined  yearly 
records  are  greater  than  any  three  cows 
the  world  has  ever  produced.  They 
bred,  reared  and  developed  the  cow 
that  made  the  largest  day  record  eight 
months  after  freshening ;  also  the  leader 
in  the  junior  four-year-old  class  of  the 
same  distinction,  the  leader  in  the  senior 
two-year-old  class  eight  months  after 
freshening,  also  the  cow  that  made  the 
third  largest  yearly  record  ever  made 
by  a  full  aged  cow.  The  sire  that  sired 
as  many  leaders  in  the  various  A.  R.  O. 
and  senior  official  yearly  classes  as 
any  other  two  sires  is  owned  in 
Geauga  County.  The  only  sire  in  the 
world  to  have  20  or  more  A.  R.  O. 
daughters  all  with  records  of  20  pounds 
or  more  is  owned  in  Geauga  County, 
and  the  second  three  cows  in  one  direct 
line  to  make  an  official  record  of  30 
pounds  each  is  owned  and  was  recently 
developed  here. 

“In  union  there  is  strength this  has 
been  demonstrated  here.  About  five 
years  ago  the  breeders  organized  an  as¬ 
sociation  of  50  members ;  to-day  they 
have  150  members,  each  doing  all  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  development  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  of  this  breed.  Carload  after  car¬ 
load  of  fine  grade  cattle  bringing  from 
$75  to  $100  were  shipped  to  various 
States  last  Fall,  one  fine  shipment 


going  to  Vermont.  Two  car  loads  of 
registered  Holsteins  left  here  for  the 
West  the  past  week,  and  another  buyer 
will  take  three  more  carloads  as  soon 
as  possible.  At  the  annual  consignment 
sale  held  at  Burton  each  year  from  100 
to  200  fine  cattle  are  sold.  No  one  with 
these  cattle  need  hunt  for  buyers ;  they 
hunt  for  the  breeders,  who  have  surplus 
stock  and  take  them  at  long  prices.  It 
is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  find  a  renter 
with  a  herd  of  purebred  cattle  worth 
more  than  the  farm  he  rents.  Prof. 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  a  noted  traveler 
recently  stated  after  visiting  among  the 
dairies  here,  that  he  never  saw  or  knew 
of  so  many  fine  cattle  in  the  same  ter¬ 
ritory.  Some  buyers  ask  that  the  cat¬ 
tle  be  tuberculin  tested.  We  have  never 
known  one  to  react  in  this  vicinity. 

Ohio.  MSS.  JAMES  LAMPMAN. 

BELIEVES  IN  THE  JERSEY. 

I  read  very  carefully  the  statements 
made  by  the  secretaries  of  the  cattle 
clubs  concerning  the  production  of  the 
several  breeds.  I  was  surprised  at  Mr. 
R.  M.  Gow's  answer,  as  he  usually  is 
one  of  the  first  to  point  out  the  fine 
points  of  the  Jersey  as  not  only  a  big 
milker  but  a  big  butter  cow  and  a  breed 
which  produces  more  profit  than  any 
other  when  the  cost  of  production  is 
taken  into  account  as  well  as  the  per¬ 
sistency  of  producing  over*  a  length  of 
time.  I  was  induced  to  buy  a  Holstein 
about  four  years  ago,  when  I  was  en¬ 
deavoring  to  sell  butter  fat  to  the 
creamery,  on  account#of  the  enormous 
amount  of  milk  she  produced.  I  found 
by  keeping  a  record  daily  of  the  amount 
of  feed  and  weight  of  the  milk  that  the; 
profit  per  month  was  only  about  $5  net. 
She  milked  35  pounds  daily  and  cost 
40  cents  daily  to  feed.  I  went  to  Mr. 
Cooper’s  Jersey  sale  on  Decoration  Day 
that  year  and  got  to  talking  cows.  I 
was  told  by  an  enthusiast  what  the 
Jersey  could  do,  so  I  bought  a  grade 
cow.  A  few  days  later  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  she  milked  as  much  as  the 
Holstein,  and  tested  for  butter  fat  over 
6%.  She  cost  me  $30  less  than  the 
Holstein,  and  when  I  figured  profits  at 
the  end  of  the  year  I  found  the  Jersey 
had  milked  341  days  with  an  average 
of  33  pounds  four  ounces  and  a  test 
of  5.8%  average  and  cost  only  28  cents 
per  day  to  feed,  nearly  $15  net  per  month 
profit.  If  every  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  use  a  pencil  and  piece  of 
paper,  a  scale  at  eacli.  end  of  the  cow 
and  apply  “Henry’s  Feeds  and  Feeding,” 
fewer  questions  will  be  asked  how  to 
balance  a  ration  for  a  cow,  and  the  user 
of  this  method  will  absolutely  know 
which  is  the  best  of  any  breed,  and  of 
any  cow  of  any  breed,  as  well  as  know 
what  cows  don’t  pay.  In  making  these 
remarks  I  wish  to  say  my  cows  were 
above  the  average  found  in  this  section 
of  the  country,  but  as  my  statements 
show  they  were  not  phenomenons.  I 
use  the  soiling  system  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  have  no  silo  as  yet,  my  herd 
is  too  small.  I  now  keep  Jerseys,  they 
are  easier  to  care  for  and  gentler. 

J.  ALEXANDER  VAN*  RENSSELAER, 

Pennsylvania. 


Clean  Barn, Bigger  Profits 

Half  the  Work! 


Send  name  for  valu¬ 
able  free  book  that 
tells  all  facta  aud  shows 
proof.  Read  how  the 

lames  Carrier 


does  the  hard,  dirty  barn  work  In  half  the 
saves  your  bark  and  arms,  gets  all  the  manure, 
keeps  barns  cleaner,  cows  healthier. 

carrier 
for  fac 

tioned.  Then  decide. 

Barn  Plan  Service  James Mfg.  Co.,  6530  Cane 
Tell  us  about  your  8t.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wig. 
ideas  for  building  (Formerly  Kent 

or  remodeling  and  Mfg.  Co.) 

get  Mr.  James’  ad¬ 
vice,  FREE. 


DAIRY  OATTXjE  | 

SofougS  Registered  Holstein  Bulls 

for  sale  cheap  at  runners  prices.  One  born  July 
4.  1912:  others  from  two  weeks  to  two  months  old. 
All  well-grown,  perfectly  marked,  well-bred  and 
guaranteed  right  in  every  particular. 

S’,  If.  MCLENNAN,  •  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED 

Holstein  Males 

all  ages,  at  fanners’  priees. 

Can  also  spare  a  few  cows. 

HILLHURST  FARM.  F.  H.  Rivenburoh.  Prog.,  Munnsvilte,  N.  T. 


Cnr  Qa|p-T0«N6  JERSEY  BULLS,  from  Register  of 
TUI  uulG  Merit  cows,  at  prices  you  can  afford. 
JONES’  JERSEY  FARM,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y- 


fiUKRNSKYS-COWS.  HEIFERS  AND  BULLS-Two 
U  bulls  old  enough  for  service.  Prices,  S100  up. 

W.  ROBERT  0UNL0P,  Trolley  Station  19.  Fayetteville.  N.  Y. 


Dogs  and.  JPerrets 


Collie  Pups 


— The  kind  that  bring  the  cows. 
NELSON’S,  Grove  City.  Pa, 


CATTLE 


A  Richly  Bred  Bull 

Meridale  Farms  offers 
a  young  bull  of  distin¬ 
guished  ancestry. 

His  sire,  The  Imported 
Jap ,  traces  seven  times 
to  Golden  Lad,  and  is  an 
Island  bull  of  the  best 
type.  His  fine  finish,  good  size  and 
splendid  show  type  are  reflected  to  a 
remarkable  degree  in  all  his  get.  His 
sons  are  proving  themselves  dairy  sires,  and 
his  daughters,  without  exception,  show 
higher  fat  percentages  than  did  their  dams,  while 
their  notable  uniformity  of  coniormation  and 
udder  development  mark  their  sire  as  a  most 
prepotent  bull. 

His  dam,  Ruth  Golden  Tulip,  is  unique  in 
her  breeding,  and  exceptionally  strong  in  the 
blood  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad.  She  is  a  double 
granddaughter  of  Carnation’s  Fern  Lad,  a  famous 
prize  winner  and  one  of  the  best  known  sons 
of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad.  Both  her  grandams 
were  daughters  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad,  giving 
her  this  celebrated  bull  as  great-grandsire 
in  every  line  of  her  pedigree.  Her  dam  was 
out  of  Golden  Fern’s  Tulip,  11,852  lbs.  milk,  597  lbs. 
butter  in  one  year,  and  winner  of  First  and 
Sweepstakes,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Iowa  State 
Fairs,  1905. 

This  young  bull  is  especially  attractive  in 
Individuality — solid  dark  fawn  color,  well  develop¬ 
ed,  very  strong  back  line,  neat  in  head  and  horns, 
and  deep  in  heart  girth.  He  is  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  service. 

For  full  particulars  concerning  this  bull  and 
others  equally  promising,  address 

ayer  &  mckinney 


300  Chestnut  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JUST  DROPPED 

Eighteen  More  of  Those  Berkshire  Pigs 

(two  litters.)  Price,  $10,  at  eight  weeks  old.  Also 
a  splendid  boar,  farrowed  Oct.  10, 1912.  Price,  $20.00. 

Several  Jersey  BULLS 

are  all  ready  to  drop  off  at  your  station  at  very  low 
prices.  Ages,  from  two  years  down  to  a  few  weeks. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


EAST  RIVER  HOLSTEINS 

. . . FOR  SALE . .  . 

70  Cows,  grade  Holstein,  due  to  calve  soon.  The  kind 
that  till  the  pail.  1 0  Registered  2  and  3  year  old  Heifers 
bred  to  good  sires.  10  Registered  Bulls  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice.  with  extra  good  breeding.  1  O  Registered  Bull 
Calves.  Most  of  these  bulls  have  good  A.  R.  O.  Dams, 
and  large  record  sires. 


BELL  PHOKB 

311-F-5 


JOHN 
l>ept.  K, 


B.  WEBSTER 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

60  Extra  Fine,  Large,  Heavy  Milking  Cows 

All  young,  nicely  marked  and  due 
to  freshen  within  sixty  days. 

IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD  ONES  COME  AND  SEE  THESE  COWS 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Breed  Up— Not  Down 


Jersey  Bull  Calves 
you  can  afford  to 
buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  R.  F. 
SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

HAVE  SEVERAL  THOROUGHBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  YEARLING  BULLS 

for  sale  cheap  at  farmer's  prices.  All  well  grown, 
ready  for  immediate  service,  perfectly  marked,  well 
bred  and  guaranteed  right  in  every  particular. 

P.  B.  McLennan,  -  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


A  HOLSTEIN  BULL 


— Born  Nov.,  1911.  His 


daughters  and  his  dam  a  good  A.  R.  6.  record. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  price.  A  fine  heifer  bred  to 
a  Colantha  bull,  $275.  Pereherou  stallions  and 
Southdown  ewes  cheap.  Tompkins  Co.  Breeders' 
Journal,  with  sale  list  of  purebred  stock.  25  cents 
per  year.  Copy  free.  TOMPKINS  CO.  BREED¬ 
ERS’  ASSOCIATION.  Box  C.  Tnimansbortj.  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  R 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanoo,  N.  V. 

ONTARIO  PIETER  MEMElll-HoUteio  BiOl,  born  o«.  5,  i«j. 
w  Nearly  all  white.  8Jr«l  by  a  jrainUon  of  King  Sctrla  and 
Hnmeatead  Girl  De  Kol  Sarcastic  Lad.  Dam  of  sire  teats  4.12. 
Price  $100.  First  check  geU  him.  Send  for  pedigree. 
CLOVERJDALE  FARM,  -  CHARLOTTE ,  N.  Y 


You  Want  Steady  and  Economical 
Production  of  Dairy  Products 

Then  Learn  about  the 

Guernsey  Cow 

vam 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  Y  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


If  You  Want  Guernseys  s!^t£ooV ^ ®mSYaow 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Box  96.  Peekskitl,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  UOW  STOCK  FARM  AYK8HIKKS 

"*  Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale  from  good  producers. 
Herd  established  in  1882.  Correspondence  solicited, 
F.  H.  COOKINGHAM,  CHERRY  CREEK,  N.  Y. 

COB  Oil  P — two  handsome  ragiatcred  Holstein  yearling 
lUn  OnLL  bulla  sired  by  Oakhurst  Paul  DeKol  Aaggle, 
No.  66,977,  one-  mostly  white,  from  heavy  milking,  vfgoroua, 
young  cows.  Alto  a  few  registered  male  calves  by  Colonel  Koru- 
dykeDeKoI,  No.  77,226,  one  of  the  boat  sons  of  Pontiac  Korndyke, 
haring  74  A.  R.  0.  sisters,  3  above  37  lbs.  ami  S9  above  20  lbs.  of 
butter  in  7  days.  A  rare  opportunity  to  gei  the  best  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price.  •  Morgan  Farm,  North  Cuba.  N.  Y* 
D.  F.  McLENNaN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Your  Dealer  Wants  Spot  Cash 

for  “STANDARD” 

Cream  Separators 

And  it  is  to  your  ad- 
vantage  that  he  does. 

He  pays  cash  for  the 
"standard”  and  sells 
it  for  cash  to  save  you 
money.  You  get  mail 
price  but  not  a  mail 
order  product. 

It  is  strictly  a 
quality  machine. 

Our  Rag. 

Offer  Price 

$47.50  $  75 

$56.50  $  go 

$63.50  $100 

Sold  Only 
Through  Dealers 
Guaranteed  to  last  as 
long  and  skim  as 
close  as  any  hand 
separator  made.  Try  it  free 
on  your  own  farm.  Our  money 
back  guarantee  goes  with  every 
machine.  See  the  “standard”  at  your  dealer's 
or  write  for  Catalog  A.  F. 

Standard  Separator  Co.^n^Kwi!: 


HOI 

L  SE  S 

Adirondack  Farms 


GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


The  Greatest  Breeding 
Establishment  in  the  East. 
Imported  and  Americas 
bred  Pereheron,  Belgian  and 
Suffolk,  stallions  and  mares 
of  unequalled  quality, 
breeding,  style  and  action, 
a  new  importation  of  forty 
head. 

Why  longer  neglect  the 
greatest  possible  source  of 
profit  on  your  farm. 

Better  Horses,  Better  Farming, 

More  Power,  More  Profits. 

Catalogue  C,  the  finest  ever, 
if  you  are  interested. 


50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per- 
cheron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.  Green,  Middlefield,  O. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula &Warren 


MAKE  MONEY  raising  Shetland  ponies.  For  sate, 

_  mares  due  to  foal  this  summer.  Also 

geldings  and  colts.  TEKKTj  Watervllle,  Maine 


DERCHERDN  STALLIONS,  with  quality  guaranteed,  at 

■  farmer's  prices.  BONNY  BROOK  FARM,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale — A  Registered  Pereheron  Colt 

coming  2 years  old.  Sired  by  a  ton  horse:  dam,  large 
imported  mare.  Unusually  largo  in  bone.  Will 
make  a  ton  horse  with  good  care.  Price,  8300. 
Address,  J.  P.  WILSON,  -  Newark,  Bel. 

The  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

trains  students  in  all  lines  of  veterinary  work.  Fa¬ 
cilities  unexcelled.  For  catalog,  address  LOUIS  A. 
KLEIN,  Dean,  Dept.  E,  39th  and  Woodland  Ave.. 
Philadelphia, 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unerasing  sonreo  of  pleasure  and  robust  health  tochildrea* 
Safe  and  ideal  playmates.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Highest  type* 
Complete  outfit*.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue.  BELLS  MEADE  FARM,  Box  20,  Markham,  Va. 


SWI3NTE 


Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

Has  bred  more  high-class  hogs  than  any  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Have  sows  bred  for  Spring  litters  and  some 
Summer  farrowed  sow  pigs  that  are  right  to  be  bred 
for  next  Summer  farrow.  Write  me.  Address, 
J.  E.  WATSON,  PROP.,  MARBLEDALE,  CONN. 

Mammoth  Tamworth  SWINE 

Two  gilts  of  August  farrow;  weight,  200  lbs. 
each.  Pigs  equal  to  best  of  this  or  any 
other  breed.  From  championship  stock. 

WILL0WDALE  FARM,  H.  S  Green,  POWHATAN,  OHIO 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHW00D 

We  have  for  sale  service  boars,  brood  sows  and 
pigs,  all  ages.  These  are  sired  by  Berry  to*  Duke’s 
Model,  the  boar  that  headed  the  first  prize  herd  at 
the  Royal  in  1909:  Highwood  Duke  75th,  a  half- 
brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  boar,  at  the  last  In¬ 
ternational,  aud  other  boars  of  equal  merit, 

H.  O.  &H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C,. Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups, Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ercudoun,  Pa. 


CHESHIRES 


—GUERNSEYS— The  pig  for 
the  finest  meat. 

The  cow  for  the  finest  butter, 

M0RNINGSIDE  FARM.  Sylvaoia.  Pa. 


OHELDOP  FARM  registered  Duroes.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
J  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BARNES.  Oxford,  N.  F. 


Duroc  March  Pigsi^ 


A.  WEEKS, 


$15  a  pair. 
DeGraff,  0. 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

What  dairyman  is  buying  more  land  or  putting  up 
better  buildings  or  placing  money  in  the  bank  ont  of 
profits  from  scrub  cattle  l 

You  must  have  the  best  dairy  blood  in  order  to  make 
a  success  out  of  dairying  today.  You  must  have  good  cows, 
cows  that  yield  heavily  enough  to  compensate  for  the  high 
price  of  food. 

Purebred  Holsteins  fill  this  requirement.  They  are  the 
most  economical  producers  of  milk  and  butter.  They  are 
large,  healthy,  and  easy  to  care  for.  They  are  the  cattle 
for  the  man  who  plays  the  game  to  win. 

Send  for  our  Free  Illustrated  JDtstripiive  Booklets. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS'N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sec',.  Box  105.  Br«ttleboro,  Vt. 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Value  of  Mangels. 

I  have  been  feeding  Golden  Tankard 
beets  all  Winter  for  milk,  and  have  the 
record  in  pounds  per  cow.  How  much  per 
pound  or  bushel  shall  I  charge  the  cow? 
What  is  the  value  of  the  beets  for  milk? 

E.  M.  F. 

Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 

The  following  analysis  gives  a  fair 
comparison  between  mangels  and  corn 
silage.  While  the  silage  contains  more 
nutriment  we  consider  the  mangels  fully 
equal  to  it  for  milk  production. 


POUNDS  IN  A  TON. 

Carbo- 

Protein.  hydrates. 

Fat, 

Mangels 

108 

2 

Silage  .. 

220 

14 

In  figuring  values  of  food  stuffs  silage 
is  usually  considered  to  be  worth  about 
one-third  as  much  as  a  good  quality  of 
hay.  If  hay  is  worth  $15  per  ton  silage 
or  mangels  would  on  this  basis  be 
figured  at  $5. 


Rations  for  Cows  and  Pigs. 

1.  1  have,  some  cows  that  will  be  fresh 
early,  and  wish  to  get  as  much  milk  as 
possible  from  dry  feeds  until  pasture  is 
good.  Can  you  balance  a  ration  for  me 
from  the  following?  I  have  some  corn 
fodder,  good  clover  hay,  oat  and  pea  hay, 
also  second-growth  clover  and  mangels,  and 
can  buy  grains  at  the  following  prices: 
Bran,  $1.80 ;  meal,  $1.10 ;  Ajax  brewers’ 
grain,  $1.00 ;  cotton-seed  meal,  $1.00  per 
100. 

2.  How  soon  after  a  cow  is  fresh  is  it 
safe  to  feed  cotton-seed  meal?  3.  What 
would  be  the  most  economical  feed  for 
Spring  pigs  to  fatten  in  the  Fall?  Mid¬ 
dling’s,  $1.45;  bran,  $1.30.  meal,  $1.10  per 
100  pounds,  together  with  skim-milk  and 
the  usual  waste  about  the  farm.  a.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  It  will  be  well  to  feed  the  eornfodder 
in  connection  with  the  hay,  rather  than  to 
make  it  the  sole  roughage  for  a  time.  For 
the  grain  ration  a  good  mixture  would  be 
two  pounds  of  Ajax  flakes,  two  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  one  each  of  corn  meal  and 
bran,  or  for  convenience  in  mixing,  since 
the  Ajax  flakes  usually  come  125  pounds 
In  a  sack,  two  sacks  each  of  flakes  and 
cotton-seed  meal,  and  one  each  of  bran  and 
corn  meal.  Give  about  one  pound  of  the 
mixture  per  four  pounds  of  milk. 

2.  The  above  mixture  may  safely  be 
fed  a  week  after  freshening  if  the  cow 
has  done  well  and  the  swelling  is  all  gone 
from  the  udder.  It  is  not  wise  to  feed 
heavily  with  cotton-seed  meal  for  two 
weeks,  especially  if  no  silage  or  other  suc¬ 
culent  feed  is  used.  It  Is  also  better  not 
to  feed  any  kind  of  grain  in  large  quantity 
at  first,  but  to  begin  with  a  little  and 
gradually  increase,  reaching'  a  full  ration 
in  10  days  to  two  weeks. 

3.  Equal  parts  cornmeal  and  middlings 

will  make  about  the  best  feed  for  pigs,  in 
combination  with  skim-milk.  Give  about 
one  pound  of  grain  to  eight  or  10  pounds 
of  skim-milk,  or  more  grain  If  the  milk  is 
in  limited  quantity.  C.  L.  M. 


Ration  for  Butter  Fat. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  you  consider  the 
very  best  feed  to  give  to  Guernsey  and  Jer¬ 
sey  cows  to  make  them  produce  the  most 
milk  and  the  best  quality?  I  make  butter, 
and  sometimes  I  have  3%,  3%,  four  and 
three  pounds  of  butter  from  a  40-quart  can 
of  milk.  I  do  not  understand  it.  Just  at 
present  the  man  I  employ  is  feeding  beet 
feed  and  gluten.  In  your  opinion  should 
cows  be  foddered  three  times  a  day  or  only 
twice?  I)o  horses  and  cows  need  salts 
every  few  days?  Do  they  need  them  at  all? 

New  York.  E.  H. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  what  is  the  best 
feed.  The  writer  at  present  uses  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Distillers’  dried  grains,  125  pounds, 
oil  meal,  100  pounds,  cornmeal,  50  pounds 
and  bran  50  pounds.  For  roughage,  mixed 
hay  and  corn  and  Soy  bean  silage.  This 
gives  good  results,  but  other  mixtures  would 
be  equally  good.  The  market  prices  and 
the  kinds  available  are  factors  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  feed  cannot  be  the 
cause  of  the  variation  in  the  amount  of 
butter.  It  may  be  in  the  skimming,  or  in 
conditions  incident  to  ripening  the  cream, 
or  churning.  I  cannot  say  which.  Gluten 
and  beet  pulp,  if  fed  in  sufficient  quantity, 
should  give  good  results. 

Salts  snould  not  be  fed  to  horses  or  cows 
every  few  days,  nor  at  all  when  in  normal 
health.  In  case  of  sickness  salts  or  similar 
medicine  may  be  required. 

Whether  the  cows  should  be  foddered 
twice  or  three  times  a  day  is  largely  a 
matter  of  convenience.  If  the  mangers  are 
arranged  to  hold  a  sufficient  quantity, 
twice  a  day  will  suffice.  However,  regular¬ 
ity  should  be  observed.  c.  L.  M. 


Another  Cow  Ration. 

I  would  like  to  make  up  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  for  my  cows  when  they  freshen.  I 
have  nice  bright  Timothy  hay  with  a  little 
clover  mixed  in  it.  What  different  kinds 
of  feeds  should  1  buy  and  mix  to  make 
cows  give  a  good  flow  of  milk,  and  still 
keep  them  in  good  condition,  and  what 
amount  should  I  feed  per  cow?  I  can  buy 
here  oil  meal  $1.90.  cornmeal  $1.20,  hom¬ 
iny,  $1.40,  gluten  $1.50,  mixed  feed  $1.35, 
bran  $1.25.  u.  j.  g. 

New  York. 

Mix  the  following  grains :  Gluten,  four 
pounds,  bran,  two  pounds,  oil  meal,  one- 
pound,  and  cornmeal  one  pound.  The 
amount  to  be  fed  per  cow  will  depend  upon 
the  cow’s  milk-giving  capacity,  about  one 
pound  of  grain  per  four  pounds  of  milk. 
This  will  also  be  a  good  mixture  to  feed, 
lightly,  before  the  cows  freshen.  Increase 


the  amount  gradually  after  freshening,  giv¬ 
ing  the  full  ration  in  about  10  days. 

C.  L.  M. 


Thin  Horses. 

What  ails  my  horses?  I  feed  them  corn¬ 
meal  and  ship  stuff  four  quarts  each  meal, 
grain  three  times  a  day  and  when  they 
work  hard  they  get  a  little  more.  They 
do  not  put  on  any  flesh  and  the  coat  is 
rough.  I  think  they  have  a  little  indi¬ 
gestion  too.  Will  you  tell  me  what  to 
give  them?  j.  r.  r. 

New  York. 

Never  feed  ground  feed  to  a  horse  that 
has  sound  teeth.  A  horse  always  should 
grind  his  feed  and  be  allowed  sufficient 
time  in  which  to  do  the  grinding  and 
insalivation.  Substitute  sound,  whole  oats 
for  the  ground  feed,  but  add  one-sixth 
part  of  wheat  bran  and  dampen  it  with 
water  at  feeding  time.  In  Winter  time 
add  ear  corn  at  noon.  Allow  free  access 
to  rock  salt  and  give  the  drinking  water 
before  feeding.  Never  let  the  horses  stand 
a  single  day  idle  in  the  stable,  a.  s.  a. 


Space  for  Cows. 

How  much  room  is  needed  sidewise  and 
lengthwise  for  a  medium  sized  cow?  A1-, 
though  I  have  swing  stanchions  and  plat¬ 
form,  the  cows  soil  themselves  far  too 
much.  I  think  I  may  have  been  too  gen¬ 
erous  with  the  room.  e.  s.  b. 

Connecticut. 

The  average  Holstein  cow  needs  three 
feet,  nine  inches  of  lateral  space  upon 
the  standing  platform,  and  a  depth  from 
stanchion  to  gutter  of  from  4%  to  five 
feet,  according  to  her  length.  Smaller 
cows  require  proportionately  less  and 
should  stand  with  the  hind  feet  close  to 
the  gutter  when  in  a  natural  position, 
neither  crowding  forward  nor  pulling  back¬ 
ward.  M.  B.  D. 


Indigestion. 

About  a  week  ago  my  cow  had  a  touch 
of  pneumonia.  I  put  mustard  on  her  to 
blister  her  and  it  did  quite  some  good.  She 
is  not  well  yet.  She  eats  some  grain  and 
hay,  but  not  enough.  She  seems  to  have 
a  weak  stomach  and  her  jaws  seem  sore. 
I  feed  mangel  wurzel.  I  think  they  do  not 
agree  with  her.  Would  you  advise  me  to 
stop  feeding  mangels?  I  have  some  carrots. 
Sometimes  her  chewings  come  up  again. 
Then  I  gave  her  a  tablespoonful  of  baking 
soda.  Would  you  advise  me  to  put  her 
out?  Her  stable  is  warm  and  much  sun¬ 
light  gets  in.  c.  r. 

New  York. 

The  cow  has  indigestion  and  as  an  af¬ 
fected  cow  grunts  and  breathes  as  if  she 
had  pneumonia,  at  times  of  worst  attack, 
you  may  have  though  the  latter  trouble 
present.  Give  her  one  pound  of  epsom 
salts,  half  an  ounce  of  ground  ginger  root 
and  a  cupful  of  blackstrap  molasses  in 
three  pints  of  warm  water  as  one  dose, 
slowly  and  carefully  from  a  long  necked 
bottle.  When  this  has  freely  moved  the 
bowels  and  the  manure  is  again  normal 
she  should  be  turned  out  daily  for  exer¬ 
cise.  Continue  feeding  roots.  Flaxseed 
meal  may  be  mixed  raw  with  bran,  corn¬ 
meal  and  other  feeding  meals  and  dampened 
at  feeding  time.  Whole  flaxseed  may  be 
steeped  in  boiling  water  and  allowed  to 
stand  until  cold.  It  may  then  be  fed  in 
form  of  soft  mash  feed  along  with  other 
feeds  to  cow.  A  pint  of  the  flaxseed  jelly 
would  be  enough  at  a  meal.  a.  s.  a. 


Want  to  Know. 


Barn  Roofing. — I  wish  to  roof  my  barn 
this  Spring,  would  prefer  galvanized  steel 
roofing  on  account  of  getting  cleaner  water 
for  cistern,  but  am  doubtful  about  its  last¬ 
ing  qualities.  •  I  would  like  to  have  the 
opinion  of  any  of  your  readers  who  have 
had  practical  experience  with  this  kind  of 
roofing.  n.  H.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 


CU  LTIVYrCRS 


Every  farmer  should  have  a  copy  of 
the  new  Buckeye  Cultivator  Cata¬ 
logue,  and  get  posted  on  the  most 
complete  line  of  cultivators  on  the 
market.  After  reading  this  cata¬ 
logue,  he  should  go  to  his  local 
dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the  Buck¬ 
eye. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  kind 
or  style  cultivator  you  want,  you  will 
find  it  in  the  Buckeye  Line. 

Buckeye  Cultivators  have  the  ma¬ 
terials  in  them  that  insure  years  of 
hard  service. 

Buckeye  Cultivators  do  their 
work  right,  without  killing  man  or 
team. 

"The  Buckeye — a  Wise  Buy.” 

'  Srjsjie&r/EU} 

'HCOAPGAATCO  ffT  f]  ^  OlflO , 


Here  is  the  only  practical  bam  equipment — Star  Stalls  and  Stanchions. 
Built  on  the  single-unit  principle,  each  stall  is  complete  in  itself.  No 
need  to  buy  six  when  you  require  two.  Add  one  at  a  time  as  your  herd 
grows.  And  it  has  other  money  and  labor  saving  features  that  commend 
it  to  every  progressive,  deep-thinking  dairy  farmer  who  strives  to  increase 
the  quantity  and  improve  the  quality  of  his  product.  Investigate  the 

STAR  BARN  EQUIPMENT 

Stalls  and  Stanchions 

The  unit-system  makes  possible  the  only  correct  aligning  device.  Entire  stall  frame, 
instead  of  just  the  stanchion,  is  moved  forward  or  backward  so  all  sized  cows  are  lined 
evenly  at  the  drop.  Cows,  stalls  and  bedding  are  always  clean.  Stanchions  are  ad¬ 
justable  in  width  to  fit  all  stock.  Give  cows  greatest  comfort  and  ease.  Locks  open  or 
closed  with  ease.  Has  most  effective  sure-stop.  Is  far  superior  in  every  way  to  any 
other.  Comparison  proves  it. 

Litter  and  Feed  Carrier 

does  away  with  barn  drudgery.  Makes  the  work  of  cleaning  the  barn  and  feeding  the 
stock  easy  and  agreeable.  Keeps  the  boys  on  the  farm — solves  the  hired-man  problem. 
Dumps  and  returns  by  itself.  Simple  to  raise  and  lower.  Waterproof  tub  preserves 
the  valuable  fertilizing  liquids.  Can  be  fitted  in  any  style  or  shape  of  barn.  Star 
Carriers  are  in  use  in  nearly  every  fine  dairy  barn,  because  best. 

BARN  PLANS  AND  BIG  BOOK  FREE 

Advise  us  the  number  of  cows  you  want  to  keep  and  give  us  a  rough  sketch 
of  barn  with  dimensions.  We  will  advise  you  as  to  the  best  arrangement  and  give 
you  valuable  information  on  barn  construction  and  sanitary  equipment.  Write  now! 


HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS 
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T  OI  IBFN’S  SANITARY  STEEL 
RJXJ'IlvIN  O  COW  STANCHION 

[is  the  only  real  Sanitary  Stanchion  now  on  the  market 

land  guaranteed  to  be  superior  to  all  others — The  favorite  of  all 
progressive  dairymen  who  know.  It’s  the  simplest,  strongest, 
lightest  and  most  durable. 

The  single  chain,  flexible  suspension,  patented 
,V-shaped  end,  stock-proof  latch,  and  other  ex- 


SEE 


elusive  features  make  it  the  safest  and  most  comfortable 
the  cow  and  most  convenient  for  you.  Lowest  in  cost. 
Quickly  Pays  for  Itself  by  increased  how  of  milk. 
Write  for  oar  FREE  BARN  PLAN  SERVICE.  State 
how  many  and  what  kind  of  stock  you  wish  to 
stable.  Plans  drawn  especially  for  you. 
Catalog  Free. 

Louden  Machinery  Co 
.  Wcs|  Broadway 

THEM  AT  YOUR  DEALERS.  Fairfield,  Iowa* 
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Foster  Steel  and  Wood 

STANCHIONS 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Slakes  cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  ;  eow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTER  STF.EI,  STANCHION  CO. 
906  Insurance  1011?..  Rochester,  V  Y. 


ROBERTSON'S  CHAIN 
■  RANGING  STANCHIONS 

“I  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  beat  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Ciainileld 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  i  oreotvilie.  Conn. 


rDIIMQ'C  IMPROVED 
GnDmD  O  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Prof.  F.  G.  Helyar  of 
Mt.  Herman  School,  Mt. 
Herman,  Mass.,  writes: 

“  We  could  not  get  along 

without  Warriner  Stanch¬ 
ions. 

Send  address  for  book¬ 
let  of  information  to 

STALLAGE  B.  CRUMB,  BoxMl,  Eorcstville,  Coiuu 


j  prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  fruits,  live  stockl 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soon] 
■  save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts! 
(longer — horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — “my  wagon  | 
rides  like  auto”  says  one.  Get  a  pair  at  dealers. 

If  not  at  dealer’s  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey’s. 

40  sizes — fit  any  wagon — sustain  any  load  to 
10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  71617th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  NAY.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


“NEW  MODERN” 

Swing 

Cattle  Stanchion 

STEEL  OR  WOOD. 

CHAIN  OR  SWIVEL  HUNG. 

Furnished  with  or  without 
steel  or  wood  frame.  Ste<  1 
tops  and  bottoms.  Metal 
bearings. 

When  open,  stanchion  is 
automatically  and  firmly 
held  In  position.  Extension 
bar  prevents  cattle  from 
entering  the  side. 

“NEW  MODERN"  FEED  &  LintR 
CARRIERS  ARE  THE  BEST  MADE- 
SANITARY  STEEL  STALLS.  WATER 
BASINS. 

•0-  Write  for  Catalogue. 

GLOR  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFC.,  120  Main  St..  Attica,  N  Y. 

"Everything  for  the  Barn.” 


wA  EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 


30  Days’  Trial— Stationary  When  OrEN 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 


The  Wasson 
Box  GO. 


Stanchion  Co., 
■  Cuba.  N.  Y. 


'GUARANTEED  FOR  >30 YEARS. 

m 


99.84%^F  Money  back  or  a  new  roof  if  it  de- 
pOret  'teriorates  or  rusts  out.  No  painting 
or  repairs  required.  Our  Indemnity  Bond  pro¬ 
tects  you.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  roof¬ 
ing.  Write  for  big  illustrated  book  FREE. 
The  American  Iron  Roofintf  Co. 
Station  I)  ELYRIA,  OHIO. 
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COUNTY  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  northeastern  counties  of  Ohio 
are  engaging  in  an  agricultural  revival 
in  the  promotion  of  county  improve¬ 
ment  associations,  a  plan  that  includes 
about  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  pros¬ 
perous  and  progressive  community.  So 
far  as  this  article  pertains  to  the  history 
of  this  young,  but  exceedingly  healthy, 
infant,  Portage  County,  Ohio,  will  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  what  is  being 
attempted  in  several  adjoining  counties, 
notably  Geauga  and  Trumbull. 

This  movement  was  started  by  the 
organization  of  a  farmers'  store  in 
Ravenna,  owned  and  directed  by  the 
farmers,  and  run,  not  for  profit,  but  to 
secure  an  absence  of  it  by  a  paid-up 
capital  of  $20,000;  cash  in  every  single 
transaction,  and  the  expense  only  of 
handling,  added  to  the  cash  price,  to  the 
consumer.  It  was  found  that  it  actually 
cost  10j4  per  cent  to  run  the  store. 
The  store  handled  its  capital  six  times 
over  in  the  first  year,  and  did  a  cash 
business  of  $114,000  without  an  out¬ 
standing  account  to  or  against  the  store. 
Then  why  not  good  roads  run  by  a  sim¬ 
ilar  organized  association,  so  that  the 
road  working  and  building  of  the  coun¬ 
tv  would  be  conducted  upon  some  stu¬ 
died  plan,  a  continuing  policy,  and  a 
definite  amount  of  funds  guaranteed 
for  ten  years  in  the  future?  If  that 
much,  why  not  have  a  county  improve¬ 
ment  association,  and  combine  with  the 
movement  the  several  public  needs  of 
the  county?  Portage  County  has  a  cit¬ 
izen  of  great  wealth  in  the  active  in¬ 
dustrials  of  the  country,  a  large  land 
owner  of  the  county  and  a  resident 
therein,  who  suggested  that  if  such  a 
society  was  organized  and  the  public 
showed  interest  in  the  matter,  when  a 
certain  membership  and  amount  was  in 
sight,  he  would  add  to  it  $50,000  as  a 
starter.  A  general  call  was  made,  a 
few  meetings  held,  and  on  a  certain 
day  a  great  crowd  met  in  Ravenna  and 
organized  a  public  improvement  soci¬ 
ety,  fully  officered,  with  an  active  vice- 
president  in  each  town  and  precinct,  to 
canvass  for  membership,  each  member 
to  pay  annually  the  sum  of  $10  for  five 
years.  The  result  was  that  2,500  names 
were  put  on  the  rolls.  Another  meet¬ 
ing  showed  more  enthusiasm,  and  the 
laws  and  rules  adopted  which  summar¬ 
ized  has  this  declaration  of  purpose : 

That  the  object  and  purpose  of  this  soci¬ 
ety  is  to  band  ourselves  in  such  a  way 
as  to  promote,  and  make  progressive  the 
agriculture  of  the  county,  and  other  indus¬ 
tries  allied  with  it,  the  first  recognized 
want  being  better  roads,  and  by  so  co¬ 
operating  together,  both  directly  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  duly  elected  officers  of 
said  county  and  townships  who  have  charge 
of  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
roads  of  said  county,  to  endeavor  to  com¬ 
plete  and  equip  on  a  systematic  scale  the 
improvement  of  all  the  roads  of  said  county 
and  take  proper  steps  to  see  that  they  are 
maintained  ;  and,  furthermore,  to  encourage 
the  development  of  standard  breeds  of  live 
stock,  and  provide  for  general  sale  days ; 
to  obtain  the  establishment  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  station  in  Portage  County, 
so  that  improved,  advanced  methods  of 
agriculture  may  be  actually  applied  to  the 
cultivation  of  crops  and  fruits  of  all  kinds 
in  the  county  as  may  be  best  adapted  to 
its  several  characters  of  soil,  and  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  Por¬ 
tage  County. 

At  the  start  Portage  County  was 
pretty  well  prepared  to  inaugurate  such 
a  movement.  It  is  a  locality  of  highly 
specialized  industries,  like  dairying,  a 
great  potato  section,  coal  industry,  and 
grain  raising  in  particular.  It  has  a 
strong  Grange  organization,  schools  ga¬ 
lore,  half  of  the  townships  have  the 
unit,  or  centralized,  school.  The  State 
is  building,  and  will  soon  have  complete, 
a  $400,000  Normal  school.  There  is 
a  fine  horticultural  society,  and  an  im¬ 
proving  county  fair  association.  The 
county  is  “dry,”  and  at  present  the  jail 
has  no  tenants.  As  an  additional  road 
fund  to  supplement  the  regular  tax,  the 
county  last  Fall  voted  a  special  two 
mills  tax  upon  the  county  in  addition 

what  the  State  provides,  and  so  with 
the  $10  obligation  the  county  will  have 
something  over  $900,000  to  expend  in 
the  next  five  years.  This,  well  expend¬ 
ed,  ought  to  give  us  fair  roads.  The 
society  has  wider  aims.  Why  not  take 
advantage  of  the  law,  and  have  a 
county  farm  expert  to  lecture,  to  show 
how  to  formulate  ways  of  better  farm¬ 
ing  for  the  individual  man,  encourage 
hne  stock  breeding  and  boost  the  indus- 
W  generally  ?  The  State  experiment 
station  pledged  $600  yearly,  the  U.  S. 
Government  pays  $1,000  yearly,  and  the 
improvement  society  the  balance,  and 


Dr.  H.  P.  Miller,  one  of  the  most  noted 
of  our  agriculturists,  was  secured.  He 
has  entered  upon  his  work  and  already 
“covered”  the  county,  and  is  now  hard 
at  work  helping  wherever  he  can. 

If  the  roads  were  to  be  improved, 
miles  of  permanent  ones  built  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  20  miles  of  brick  road  we  al¬ 
ready  have,  resident  road  engineers 
must  be  had.  so  that  there  should  be  no 
patchwork  and  ill-advised  construction. 
The  engineer  is  to-day  on  the  ground 
mapping  the  county,  finding  out  its 
greatest  needs,  and  ready  to  go  ahead  as 
soon  as  the  clay  settles  in  April.  These 
two  men  are  the  only  salaried  men  in 
the  association.  The  county  needs  an 
experiment  station  of  its  own.  one  where 
local  needs  are  best  solved.  The  county 
infirmary  farm  of  400  acres  is  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  sta¬ 
tion,  and  the  State  Experiment  Station 
is  ready  to  oversee,  plan  and  advise. 
With  assistance  again  from  both  State 
and  Government,  it  now  bids  fair  that 
a  station,  county  administered,  will  soon 
be  in  operation  instead  of  our  late 
“poor  farm.” 

The  live  stock  interests  are  being 
talked  up,  and  plans  perfected  to  bring 
in  bulls,  stallions  and  the  like  for  the 
improvement  of  stock,  and  every  in¬ 
ducement  made  to  get  into  the  breeding 
of  registered  stock  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  discourage  the  raising  of  grades, 
especially  the  mixed  blood  grades.  This 
aforesaid  benevolent  farmer  stands 
ready  to  place  high  types  of  stock  about 
the  county  to  be  used,  fee  exempt,  if 
stock  up  to  a  certain  degree  of  excel¬ 
lence  is  used  in  mating. 

Nor  is  the  rural  uplift  to  be  left  out. 
Schools  are  to  be  looked  after,  high 
schools  placed,  standard  amusements 
sought,  and  the  brotherhood  is  to  have 
its  “hands  held  up”  in  solving  the  coun¬ 
try  church  problem.  Yes!  it  does 
seem  to  be  a  pretty  big  problem,  but 
once  under  way,  its  momentum  will 
augment  its  own  forward  force.  Por¬ 
tage  County  so  far  as  we  know  is  the 
first  county  that  is  already  fully  or¬ 
ganized,  is  at  work,  has  its  farm  ex¬ 
pert,  and  road  engineer  on  the  ground, 
and  a  guaranteed  fund  at  its  disposal 
for  five  years  to  come.  Geauga  County 
is  a  close  second,  and  has  its  great 
breeders  association,  the  most  noted  one 
in  the  United  States,  as  a  center  about 
which  to  gather  enthusiasm  to  make  a 
great  success.  Trumbull  County,  with 


F.  L.  Allen  as  president,  will  know  no 
such  w'ord  as  fail.  It  will  cost  a  lot 
of  money  to  put  all  this  into  operation, 
but  with  a  guaranteed  annual  fund, 
there  will  be  at  the  end  no  bonded  debt 
hanging  over  the  county,  to  pass  down 
as  an  inheritance  to  those  who  may 
want  to  live  here  in  the  years  to  come. 

JOHN  GOULD. 

BUFFALO  MARKETS. 

Onions  are  becoming  almost  more  of  a 
drug  than  cabbage.  A  report  from  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  states  that  produce  dealers 
in  a  single  town  hold  nearly  100,000 
bushels  of  them  and  can  find  no  market 
for  them.  They  sell  to  retailers  here  for 
30  to  70  cents  a  bushel.  I  note  a  further 
trial  of  the  device  for  finding  the  differ¬ 
ence  paid  to  the  farmer  and  that  paid 
by  the  consumer.  A  girl  on  a  Genesee 
County  farm  packed  in  a  barrel  of  apples 
last  Fall  a  note  asking  the  consumer  to 
give  her  this  information,  and  was  told 
that  the  price  paid  was  $3.75.  The  farm 
price  bad  been  $1.50.  In  this  case  the 
farmer  received  exactly  40  cents  of  the 
consumer's  dollar.  What  is  to  be  done 
about  it?  Well,  not  much  yet.  The  farm¬ 
er  has  not  got  mad  enough 'yet  to  combine 
on  the  question.  Individual  effort  is  about 
all  that  can  be  depended  upon  so  far. 
Many  farmers  are  in  position  to  establish 
their  own  market,  many  are  not. 

Most  produce  prices  are  low  for  the  time 
of  the  year.  It  is  said  that  there  is  500,- 
000,000  bushels  more  corn  and  200,000.000 
more  oats  in  farmers’  hands  now  than 
there  was  a  year  ago.  Mill  feed  has  been 
a  long  time  responding  to  this  condition, 
but  it  is  steadily  dropping  now.  Spring- 
wheat  bran  sells  here  at  $21  by  the  car¬ 
load.  The  price  of  meat  holds  up.  Fresh 
eggs,  20  cents ;  butter  is  not  quoted  over 
38  cents.  With  live  fowl  not  above  19 
cents  it  would  seem  that  Western  meat 
prices  would  have  to  come  down  after 
awhile. 

The  Eastern  farmer  is  now  catching  it 
both  ways  on  milch  cows,  for  he  both  j 
buys  and  sells  them.  At  a  recent  farm 
auction  in  Western  New  York  the  highest 
price  was  $02,  and  it  is  predicted  that  it 
will  go  above  $100  the  corning  Spring. 
How  is  the  farmer  who  sells  milk  going 
to  raise  calves  enough  to  keep  up  his  dairy 
unless  he  feeds  them  milk  enough  to  eorfie 
to  more  than  they  are  worth  when  a  year 
old?  An  Erie  County  farmer  was  can¬ 
vassing  the  question  the  other  dav  and  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  problem 
is  unsolvable.  One  thing  can  be  done.  The 
butter  dairyman  has  plenty  of  skim-milk 
and  can  raise  the  calves. 

Potatoes  are  also  among  the  cheap  foods. 
They  sell  to  the  retailer  at  63  cents  down. 
Some  farmers  are  still  getting  50  cents, 
so  that  the  middleman  is  not  taking  ali 
the  profit  in  this  case.  The  early  South¬ 
ern  radish  is  here,  setting  the  pace  at 
five  cents  for  two  bunches  and  the  return 
of  open  weather  has  brought  back  the 
water  cress.  Much  more  lettuce  has  been 
raised  out  doors  here  this  Winter  than 
usual.  With  a  fairly  good  growing  Spring 
all  vegetables  will  be  cheap. 

JOHN  W.  CHAMBER!,  IX. 


I  REPUBLIC  ORNAMENTAL 
LAWN  FENCE. 

appeals  especiallytothe  shrewd  and 
critical  buyer  who  wants  the  most 
|  as  well  as  the  best  for  his  money. 

The  Best  Fence  money  and  skill 
canproduce.  Fabric  heavy,  strong 
I  and  close  spaced.  Sag-proof  con¬ 
struction  alone  makes  it  worth  one- 
fourth  more  than  any  other.  Yet  the 
I  price  is  lower  than  inferior  makes. 
Many  patterns — self  adjusting 
to  uneven  ground— easy  to  pat 
up  on  wood  or  iron  posts . 

REPUBLIC  HERCULES  GATES 

I  built  with  automatic  lock  tail  gatvan- 
I  ized.  Raise  Bar  holds  it  firmly  in 
any  raised  position.  Frame  of  heavy 
!  steel  tubing.  No  holes  to  weaken 
it.  Heavy  fabric  held  tight  by 
stretcher  bar.  Stock  proof, 
r  Write  us  bow  much  fence  yon 
need  and  for  FREE  Catalog. 

REPUBLIC  FENCE  4  GATE  CO.. 
34  Republic  St.,  N.  Chicago,  Ill. 


wmm 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCS 

25  Designs— All  Steel- 

Handsome,  cost  less  than  woo<Ji 
more  durable.  Don’t  buy  afenco 
until  you  get  our  Free  Catajogudk 
and  Specie!  Price®. 

We  can  save  you  money. 

i  Kokomo  Fence  Machine 
407  North  St,  Kokomo* log*  , 


Get 

Your 


IWAN  HOLE 


AUGER 


Special 
price  to 
intro¬ 
duce  „  . 
if  not 
sold  by 
your 
dealer 


at  least  two  inches  larger 
than  your  posts.  You  need 
this  much  room  to  tamp  it  solidly 
at  the  bottom.  A  six-inch  post  in  a 
six-inch  hole  cannot  be  set  solidly 
because  you  cannot  tamp  it  at  the 
bottom  and  tamping  at  the  top  alone 
is  useless. 

Iwan  P ost  Hole  Augers 

are  furnished  in  sizes  from  5  to 
16  inches  in  diameter,  and  sold  by 
nearly  all  hardware  and  imple¬ 
ment  dealers.  Don’t  accept  an 
imitation  if  you  want  an  anger 
for  long  service,  quick  boring  and 
easy  work.  A  million  farmers  already  use 
them.  Our  “Easy  Digging’’  booklet  and  catalog 
free.  Write  for  it  now  while  our  address 
is  before  you. 

IWAN  BROS.,  Box  E,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


S.  R.  Feil.  Pres. 
Reg.  Phanu. 


I’ll  Stop  Your  Losses  From  Worms 
I’ll  Prove  l±  GO  Days  Before  You  Pay 

Ill  drive  out  the  deadly  pests  that  steal  your  profits.  I’ll  make  every  animal  on  your 
place  worm- free,  thrifty,  and  put  them  in  condition  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  their  feed- 
make  them  bring  you  the  most  profit  —  if  you  will  just  send  me  the  coupon  below. 

Little  Pigs  only  a  few  weeks  old  are  often  found 
loaded  with  worms.  Hogs  of  all  ages  suffer  from  these 
parasites.  They  become  run  down,  weak,  then  cholera 
gets  in  its  deadly  work.  Read  these  letters.  See  what  it 
means  to  have  healthy,  worm-free  hogs  when 
cholera  breaks  out  in  your  neighborhood. 
Protect  your  stock  at  my  risk. 

.  ‘ ‘The  hog  cholera  is  all  around  ns  in  this  neighbor- 
xr  »  ,  .  Boou,  Dut>  so  Llior©  is  not  singl©  caso  ninonc? 

CA^NEDY.1 feedintJ  SaEvSf-THOMAf 

all  of  them  are  well  and  doing  finely 
although  hog  cholera  is  all  around  us.” -ED.  COLLUSS,  Delphos,  o! 

All  farm  animals  need  Sal-Vet  to  make  them  big  profit  makers. 

I  offer  you  Sal-Vet  on  a  plan  that  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  trv 
You  don  t  risk  a  single  penny  ^ 

Don*t  Send  Any  Money— Just  the  Couuon 


Sal-Vet  is  not  a  stock  food f  but  a  medi¬ 
cated  stock  salt.  It  is  saving  farmers  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  by  breaking  the  grip  of 
deadly  worms  on  the  live  stock  industry.  No  dosing,  no  drench¬ 
ing,  no  bother — just  let  your  stock  doctor  them¬ 
selves  60  days  before  you  pay.  You  will  be  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  results.  Prominent  breeders  endorse  Sai-Yet. 

“I  writ©  to  any  that  I  have  been  a  free  user  of  Sal-Vet 
ever  since  its  introduction,  and  find  that  it  is  the  most 
perfect  worm  exterminator  on  the  market  today.  It  will 
positively  do  all  that  you  claim  for  it.  There  is  nothin*  within  my 
knowledge  as  good  and  reliable  or  as  cheap.’’— E.  O.  STONE.  Peoria.  Ill 
Heo.  Amor.  Hampshire  Swine  Kecord  Ass.,  Pres.  Dl.  Svrino  Breeders’  Ass. 

“Please  send  us  two  more  barrels  of  Sal-Vet  at  once.  This  is  the  beet 
preparation  we  have  ever  used.  We  give  all  our  sheep,  horse,  and  over 
Ml  hogs  free  access  to  it.  It  is  all  you  claim. ”-A.  J.  LOVEJOY.  Boscoe. 
Ill.,  Sec.  Berkshire  Breeders’  Association. 


ivO  orders  tilled  ror  lees  than  4U  Ibn.  Never  sold  in  bulk* 
only  in.  Trade-Marked  “Sal- Vet”  Packages.  60-day 
trial  shipments  ure  based  on  1  lb.  of  Sal- Vet  for  each 

boa  or  sheep,  and  4  U>«. for  each  home  or  head  of  catti* 
a a  n* or  a*  wo  caa  com*  without  breaking  regular 
packaged. 


THE  S.  R.  FEIL  COMPANY 

Dept.  RNY  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Garget. 

What  is  the  best  thing  to  do  with  a 
spider  teat,  to  lance  it  or  burn  the  germ 
with  carbolic  acid?  1  have  a  cow  fre¬ 
quently  troubled  with  caked  udder.  I  have 
tried  quite  a  good  many  things,  and  all 
fail.  The  only  thing  I  can  do  is  to  stop 
feeding  for  two  days,  and  then  she  goes 
down  from  a  pail  to  a  half  pail.  Just 
as  soon  as  1  start  at  two  quarts  of  grain 
she  begins  to  suffer  again.  J.  w.  a. 

New  York. 

As  often  advised  here,  it  does  not  pay 
to  treat  such  cows.  They  are  unprofitable 
and  a  nuisance  on  a  dairy  farm  and  may 
infect  other  cows.  Such  troubles  never 
prove  perfectly  curable.  The  trouble  al¬ 
ways  is  likely  to  return  at  a  subsequent 
calving.  Sell  her  to  the  butcher,  a.  s.  a. 

Warts. 

I  have  a  cow  that  has  bunches  come 
on  her  teats  and  the  front  part  of  her 
udder  has  one  that  is  about  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  it  is  round  and  smooth  and 
hangs  there  like  a  tomato  on  a  stem.  The 
cow  seems  well,  eats  well  and  is  in  good 
condition.  Please  advise  me  what  to  do. 

Ohio.  E.  B. 

Tie  fine  cords  tightly  around  the  base 
of  each  growth  and  they  will  soon  drop 
off.  Masses  of  small  warts  on  the  udder 
and  teats  will  disappear  in  time  if  rubbed 
daily  with  best  castor  oil.  a.  s.  a. 

Vomiting  Cow. 

My  cow  had  a  touch  of  pneumonia.  I 
put  mustard  on  her  to  blister  her.  It  made 
her  quite  well,  hut  now  she  has  a  weak 
stomach,  and  vomits  quite  often.  When 
I  see  she  has  to  vomit  I  give  her  some 
baking  soda.  I  have  carrots  and  mangel 
wurzel,  but  I  am  afraid  to  give  them  to 
her  because  they  seem  to  make  her  vomit. 
Would  you  tell  me  something  that  would 
make  her  stomach  better  and  to  stop  the 
vomiting?  c*  E- 

New  York. 

Indigestion  probably  was  present  when 
you  treated  her  for  pneumonia,  as  it  causes 
grunting  which  seems  to  indicate  lung  trou¬ 
ble.  Give  two  ounces  of  granular  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda  twice  daily  and  add  charcoal 
freely  to  the  feed  if  vomiting  persists.  If 
no  relief  follows  starve  her  for  24  hours, 
then  feed  half  a  meal  twice  a  day  for  a 
time.  It  would  be  well  to  have  her  tested 
with  tuberculin  as  such  symptoms  often  are 
due  to  tuberculosis  affecting  the  digestive 
organs.  a.  s.  a. 

Pining  Cow. 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  cow?  About 
four  weeks  ago  she  took  a  chill  and  stopped 
making  manure.  I  finally  got  the  bowels 
in  working  order  by  the  use  of  salts  with 
ginger,  and  linseed  oil.  She  then  started 
eating  and  appeared  to  be  on  the  road  to 
recovery.  On  the  advice  of  a  neighbor  I 
gave  her  a  piece  of  saltpetre,  one-third  size 
of  egg,  and  since  that  time  she  has  not 
eaten  anything  (that  was  three  weeks  ago.). 
I  have  tried  her  on  grain,  roots  and  sprouted 
oats,  but  nothing  will  tempt  her.  She  is 
due  to  freshen  May  3.  She  was  in  fine  con¬ 
dition  and  perfectly  healthy.  If  you  can 
advise  me  what  to  do  I  should  be  very 
grateful.  I  have  been  giving  her  oat  meal 
gruel  for  nourishment ;  does  not  care  about 
drinking  water  now.  L.  a.  3. 

New  York. 

The  cow  most  likely  has  tuberculosis  in 
an  advanced  state.  To  determine  the  mat¬ 
ter  have  her  tested  with  tuberculin.  This 
will  only  require  30  hours  or  so.  If  she 
does  not  react  to  the  test  give  her  two 
ounces  of  pure  alcohol,  half  an  ounce  of 
fluid  extract  of  gentian  root  and  half  a 
dram  of  fluid  extract  of  dux  vomica  in  a 
pint  of  flaxseed  twice  a  day  and  increase 
to  three  doses  a  day  if  found  necessary. 

A.  S«  A. 

Partial  Paralysis. 

I  have  a  hog  that  is  broken  down  and 
I  thought  it  was  kidney  worms,  so  I  put 
turpentine  on  his  back,  lie  got  better  in 
his  hind  parts,  but  is  crippled  all  over, 
lie  gets  up  and  eats  a  little  and  lies  and 
eats  the  remainder.  What  is  the  matter? 

j.  h.  s. 

Kidney  worms  are  not  the  cause  of  a 
hog  breaking  down  or  becoming  paralyzed, 
common  erroneous  belief  to  the  contrary. 
The  usual  cause  is  rickets  due  to  malnutri¬ 
tion,  improper  feeding  and  lack  of  exer¬ 
cise.  Stuffing  hogs  on  corn  at  all  times  of 
life,  and  depriving  them  of  due  exercise 
will  be  most  likely  to  induce  rickets  and 
paralysis.  It  would  be  best  to  kill  the 
bog  for  meat.  Treatment  does  not  pay 
-when  a  hog*  is  in  fit  condition  for  slaugh¬ 
ter. 

Trouble  With  Pigs. 

I  killed  two  shotes  recently,  and  largest 
one  was  red  nearly  all  over ;  on  backbone  it 
goes  down  into  the  fat  about  one-fourth 
inch,  and  farther  away  from  center  of  back 
it  is  only  on  skin,  like  a  bruise.  The  other 
has  a  little  on  back,  and  it  could  be  scraped 
mostly  all  off.  I  did  not  think  they  were 
sick,  but  they  have  not  eaten  as  well  for 
several  days ;  thought  I  had  overfed  a  lit¬ 
tle.  Later  I  noticed  one  did  not  walk  well 
as  he  came  from  bed  to  eat,  and  by  rub¬ 
bing  skin  I  could  see  the  red  underneath 
on  back,  close  to  shoulders.  Are  the  two 
I  killed  good  to  feed  to  chickens  and  dogs 
after  cooking?  I  have  three  more  in  pen 
with  an  open  board  partition  between  them. 
Hogpen  is  full  of  cornstalks  that  are  thrown 
in  from  cow  and  horse  manger  when 
cleaned  out;  they  have  dry  warm  bed  of 
wheat  straw.  J-  J*  B- 

Cholera  discolors  the  skin  and  causes 
red  spots  on  it  and  the  internal  organs ; 


but  the  symptoms  scarcely  indicate  that 
disease.  A*  more  likely  cause  would  be  frost 
bite,  from  exposure  in  pen  or  yard.  The 
meat  will  be  fit  for  use  when  cooked,  as 
you  suggest.  Without  an  examination  we 
are  unable  to  say  just  what  is  wrong ; 
so  it  would  be  well  to  employ  a  qualified 
veterinarian  if  the  trouble  persists. 

a.  s.  A. 

Blind  Quarters. 

We  had  a  fine  young  cow  come  in  recent¬ 
ly.  At  the  first  milking  there  seemed  to 
be  no  milk  in  both  left  quarters.  Later  we 
saw  something  was  wrong  ;  on  closer  exam¬ 
ination  a  small  lump  was  found  well  up 
in  each  teat.  We  started  the  milk  in  the 
hind  teat  with  the  milk  tube  but  cannot 
start  the  front  one.  Then  we  lanced  it 
and  the  milk  came  well  for  a  few  days  and 
then  stopped ;  we  made  another  slight  cut 
but  it  has  stopped.  Will  you  tell  us  what 
to  do?  w.  A.  J. 

New  York. 

It  will  not  pay  you  to  fuss  with  such  a 
case.  Cutting  and  use  of  milking  tubes 
will  be  sure  to  end  in  infection  and  garget 
of  the  quarters.  Better  sell  her  for  slaugh¬ 
ter,  or  feed  off  for  the  butcher.  Rub  the 
udder  with  camphorated  oil  twice  a  day  to 
stop  secretion  of  milk.  a.  s.  a. 

Unsound  Knees. 

I  have  a  mare  17  years  old ;  last  Spring 
lumps  came  on  her  knees.  They  seem  to 
go  and  come.  While  they  are  not  present 
the  knees  are  swollen.  She  shows  but  lit¬ 
tle  lameness,  seems  more  weak  and  inclined 
to  stumble.  What  can  I  do  for  it? 

Pennsylvania.  H.  F.  w. 

It  is  likely  that  the  condition  will  be 
benefited  by  rubbing  in  10  per  cent  iodine 
petrogen  once  daily  ;  then  if  bunches  form 
clip  off  the  hair  and  blister  each  of  them 
with  a  mixture  of  one  dram  of  biniodide  of 
mercury  and  one  ounce  of  lard.  Rub  the 
blister  in  for  15  minutes ;  then  tie  the  mare 
up  short  in  stall.  Wash  the  blister  off  in 
three  days  and  then  apply  lard  daily. 

a.  s.  A. 

Wound. 

I  have  a  mare  that  was  injured  by  push¬ 
ing  her  foot  under  the  partition  of  the 
stall  just  above  the  hock  (inside  the  leg). 
At  first  only  a  slight  scratch  could  be  seen 
and  very  little  lameness.  After  several 
days  the  skin  came  off  from  a  spot  about 
three  inches  long  and  two  wide,  leaving 
the  knuckle  'of  the  hock  exposed  with  a 
slight  cavity  in  front  of  the  knuckle  about 
one  inch  long  and  size  of  a  lead  pencil.  I 
have  cleaned  this  wound  with  white  Castile 
soap  and  water  and  dressed  with  vaseline 
and  mutton  tallow.  There  is  very  little 
swelling;  the  wound  looks  perfectly 
healthy,  but  will  it  ever  heal  if  the  fluid 
from  the  joint  escapes?  She  is  a  strong, 
muscular,  nervy  animal  in  perfect  health 
and  condition.  She  is  due  to  foal  April 
1  and  I  have  always  given  my  breeders 
exercise  and  have  never  lost  a  colt  or  had 
any  bad  luck.  I  do  not  know  whether  It 
would  be  safe  to  turn  her  out  in  the  yard 
with  the  leg  in  its  present  condition  or 
how  I  would  be  able  to  bandage  so  as  to 
kept  it  in  place.  There  might  be  some 
substance  that  would  stick  the  outside 
bandage  to  the  leg  above  and  prevent  it 
from  dropping  down.  There  is  no  lame¬ 
ness  and  only  slight  .suppuration.  Do  you 
think  it  possible  to  draw  that  closer  to¬ 
gether  with  wound  plaster.  Stitches  would 
not  hold  in  the  flesh  where  there  is  so 
much  movement.  J.  s.  w. 

New  York. 

Do  not  turn  her  out  before  the  wound 
has  healed.  Do  not  use  plaster.  Twice 
daily  dust  the  wound  with  a  mixture  of 
one  part  each  of  iodoform  and  tannic  acid 
and  six  parts  of  boric  acid.  Stop  washing 
the  wound ;  but  any  time  it  looks  wet 
apply  peroxide  of  hydrogen  freely. 

a.  s.  A. 


^GUARANTEED  to  pulverize  and  evenly  spread  all  kinds  and  conditions  of 
yard  and  stable  manure,  lime,  ashes,  compost  and  other  fertilizers. 
^GUARANTEED  to  cover  three  full  rows — 5  to  7  feet. 

GUARANTEED  to  be  the  best  and  lightest  running  spreader. 


Light. 

low-down.  igfegg 


Two  Beaters. 


Strong 


NEW  IDEA 
Manure  Spreader 

Won  the  Hartman  Contest 


See  the  two  beaters  I  See  the  distributing 
paddles  !  See  the  simple  mechanism  ! 
No  cogs  or  bevel  gears.  No  choking.  No  bunching.  Never  clogs.  Cuts 
manure  into  shreds.  Easy  loading — and  carries  big  load.  Easy  haul  for 
double  team— tracks  with  standard  wagon.  Light— but  stands  hard  usage.  Rigid 
construction  throughout.  Solid  bottom— will  not  warp.  Perfect  endless  conveyor  can¬ 
not  slip.  All  power  direct  from  rear  axle.  Only  two  levers  to  operate.  Strong  metal  wh  eels. 
WRITE  lor  New  Catalog.  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO.,  119  Sycamore  Sf..  Coldwater.  Ohio 


No  Dead  Furrows— No  Unsightly  Ridges 


Clean,  uniform,  one-way  plowing — the  kind  that  makes  a  deep,  rich,  well  tilled 
seed  bed  and  produces  largest  crops — that’s  the  kind  of  work  you  can  do  with  the 

“Lovejoy”  Reversible  Sulky  Plow 

Made  throughout  of  the  best  malleable  Iron  and  first  grade 
steel,  the  "Lovejoy”  is  a  plow  for  superior  work  on  any 
land.  Adjustable  pole  does  away  with  side  strain  and  re¬ 
gulates  width  of  furrow.  Double  plows,  used  alternately 
and  adjusted  by  foot  lever.  Other  valuable  features.  a 
Made  in  two  sizes— fully  described  in  our  big  new 
catalog.  Send  for  this  book— it  tells  all  about  our 
famous  Cambridge  plows.  Every  farmer  needs  it, 

CAMBRIDGE  STEEL  PLOW  CO.  700  Foundry  St  Cambridge,  N.  Y.  BACK  OF  THEM 


'A 


Write  for 
our  new 
catalog. 
Jt  is 
free. 


YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 


MADE.  \tt  R.HC\_ATAO 


A  MASSACHUSETTS  RECORD 

Dracut,  Mass.,  Feb.  26,  1913. 
Dear  Sirs:  —  I  have  fed  the  5  tons  of  Molassine  Meal 
bought  of  you  in  December  to  40  of  my  herd  of  65  cows. 
The  cows  fed  on  Molassine  Meal  kept  up  to  their  usual  milk 
flow  and  condition.  The  remainder,  fed  on  their  usual  ra¬ 
tion,  fell  off  about  5  cans  a  day. 

I  have  received  the  11  tons  shipped  me  a  few  days  ago 
and  I  am  feeding  it  to  the  entire  herd. 

(Signed)  Yours  truly, 

R.  S.  FOX. 

Why  Not  Get  Such  Results  Yourself? 

Write  our  Boston  office  for  price  and  full  particulars  about  this  valuable 
feed,  which  you  can  test  by  buying  a  100-lb.  bag,  or  a  ton,  or  a  carload. 

THE  MOLASSINE  CO.,  Ltd.,  London,  England 

Sole  United  States  Distributors 

L.  C.  PRIME  CO.,  326  Board  of  Trade  Building 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


What  You  Buy 

In  his  laboratory  work  of  a  lifetime  and  selling  his  various  scientific  products  1  1 1 
Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  has  always  taken  our  farmers  into  his  fullest  confidence.  ;  // 
He  believes  that  the  farmer  should  know  exactly  what  he  buys.  Itis  his  belief  that  i 
the  more  people  that  know  what  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  is  made  of  the  better.  Then  there 
is  no  mystery,  no  exaggeration— all  claims  that  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  will  increase  growth 
and  milk  and  relieve  stock  ailments  can  be  verified  by  referring  to  the  medical  writings 
or  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory.  The  formula  for 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 


Or.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 
contains: 

Nux  Vomica.  Digestive 
and  Nerve  Tonic. 
Quassia.  Digestive  Tonic 
and  Worm  Expeller. 
Sulphate  of  Iron.  Blood 
Builder  and  General 
Tonic. 

Sulphate  of  Soda.  Laxa¬ 
tive  and  Liver  Tonic. 
Common  Salt.  Appetizer, 
Cleanser. 

Epsom  Salta.  Laxative. 
Nitrate  of  Potash.  Stim¬ 
ulates  kidneys. 
Charcoal.  Prevents 
Noxious  Gases. 
Fenugreek.  Tonic  and 
Aromatic. 

The  above  is  carefully 
compounded  by  Dr.Hess 
(M.D..D.V.S.),  with  lust 
enough  cereal  meal  to 
make  a  perfect  mixture. 


is  printed  in  the  left-hand  panel  here  with  extracts  from  the  U.  S.  Dis¬ 
pensatory.  Dr.  Hess  even  goes  further  and  makes  this  proposition: 
Our  Proposition:— Feed  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  to  your  horses,  your  cattle, 
your  hogs  and  your  sheep;  especially  when  you  are  preparing  for 
market.  If  you  are  not  convinced  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
it  has  proven  a  paying  investment  by  increasing  digestion,  improving 
the  general  condition  and  appearance,  keeping  your  animals  free  from . 
disease  and  free  from  worms,  go  to  your  dealer  and  he  is  under  con¬ 
tract  with  us  to  refund  your  money. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  in  25-lb.  pails  costs  you  $1.60;  100-lb.  sacks  $5.00. 
Only  costs  6  cts.  per  month  for  the  average  hog. 

Furthermore,  for  any  condition  which  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  does  not 
remedy,  write  us  care  of  the  Information  Bureau  and  special  prescrip¬ 
tion  will  be  furnished  you  free  of  charge. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland,  Ohio 
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Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 


The  ingredients  of  this  poultry  tonic  are  also  printed  on  the  package.  Your  druggist  will  tell  you  what  beneficial 
effects  poultry  must  derive  from  these  ingredients.  We  guarantee  it  to  make  your  hens  lay  more  eggs,  help 
chicks  to  robust  maturity,  shorten  the  moulting  period  and  keep  your  flock  hardy  and  well.  Your  money 
back  if  it  doesn’t.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland,  Ohio 


INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 
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FEEDING  SILAGE  TO  HORSES. 

Not  long  since  the  Bowling  Green 
(Ky.)  Messenger  contained  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Poisoned  by  Ensilage. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Chaney,  the  welFknown 
farmer  and  stock  raiser  near  Woodburn, 
on  Monday  lost  three  mules  and  one  horse, 
valued  at  $1,000,  by  death  as  a  result  of 
eating  green  corn  kept  in  a  silo. 

Mr.  Chaney  is  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  and  influential  farmers  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  From  previous  investigation  we 
felt  sure  this  report  was  wrong  for 
good  silage  has  frequently  been  fed  to 
horses  with  the  best  results.  So  we 
wrote  Mr.  Chaney  and  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reply.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
such  misleading  articles  should  ever  be 
printed. 

The  Horses  Had  No  Silage. 

We  were  surprised  when  we  learned  that 
the  local  newspapers  had  published  an 
account  of  the  death  of  our  horse  and  mules 
as  rseulting  from  eating  silage,  without  try¬ 
ing  to  obtain  the  facts.  We  were  the  first 
farmers  in  this  section  of  the  State  to  build 
silos,  feeding  about  1,200  tons  annually,  ex¬ 
clusively  to  cattle.  None  of  our  horses  or 
mules  has  ever  been  fed  a  single  feed  of 
silage.  Our  information  has  been  that 
silage  was  not  a  safe  feed  for  horses  and 
mules,  so  we  have  persistently  refused  to 
take  the  risk  of  feeding  this  food  to  them. 
All  of  our  silage  is  fed  to  beef  cattle,  with 
excellent  results.  We  have  a  neighbor  who 
has  been  feeding  three  or  four  horses  and 
mules  since  last  Fall  all  the  silage  they 
would  eat,  which  was  12  to  15  pounds  per 
head  per  day,  with  no  other  roughage,  with 
excellent  results.  Over  in  an  adjoining 
county  another  farmer  had  been  feeding 
several  horses  and  mules  on  silage  all  Win¬ 
ter.  Recently  four  of  the  lot  died,  and 
death  was  attributed  to  silage.  We  now 
think  our  stock  got  in  trouble  from  eating 
sheaf  oats  that  had  some  mold  in  them. 

J.  n.  CHAXEY. 

Beardless  Barley  and  Spelt. 

S.  E.  A.,  East  Aurora ,  N.  Y.- — Will  you 
give  me  some  information  regarding  bea'rd- 
less  barley?  How  does  it  yield  as  com¬ 
pared  with  bearded  variety?  If  it  yields 
anything  near  as  well  as  the  bearded  it 
would  be  much  more  desirable.  Also  is 
spelt  a  profitable  crop?  Some  seed  growers 
speak  very  highly  of  it.  while  others  do  not 
mention  it.  Who  knows? 

Ans. — No  single  experience  will  ans¬ 
wer  such  a  question.  We  have  found 
beardless  barley  a  better  grain  for  for¬ 
age  or  stock  food  than  the  bearded  va¬ 
rieties.  It  makes  a  good  grain  hay  and 
usually  yields  more  grain  than  oats.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  grains  to  use  with  a 
grass  seeding.  We  have  not  compared 
the  grain  for  malting  purposes.  We 
thing  Spelt;  better  adapted  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  far  West.  In  the  humid  sec¬ 
tions  along  the  Atlantic  we  think  oats 
and  beardless  barley  will  prove  more 
satisfactory.  We  would  like  a  general 
discussion  of  this. 


Trouble  With  Cows. 

IS  the  silage  at  fault  with  the  cows 
here?  The  silage  was  weedy,  and  there  are 
many  weed  seeds  in  it  that  look  like  millet 
seed.  When  the  cows  are  fed,  every  once 
in  a  while  a  cow  will  eat  a  few  mouthfuls 
and  then  stand  panting.  The  spell  lasts 
only  a  while  and  then  the  cow  goes  on 
eating.  The  cows  are  fed  Timothy  hay, 
bran  and  a  prepared  feed.  Water  is  be¬ 
fore  them  all  the  time.  O.  F.  E. 

Michigan. 

We  scarcely  think  it  possible  that  weed 
seeds  have  anything  to  do  with  the  symp¬ 
toms  described.  If  possible,  substitute 
mixed  clover  hay  for  the  Timothy  hay  and 
do  not  feed  stock  feed.  Make  the  cows  take 
outdoor  exercise  daily.  A.  s.  a. 


Garget. 

One  of  my  cows  calved  about  two  months 
ago  and  caught  cold,  with  the  result  that 
one  quarter  of  her  udder  was  caked.  I  put 
on  linseed  oil,  and  rubbed  it  every  time 
I  milked,  but  there  is  still  a  hard  lump  in 
that  quarter  about  as  big  as  my  fist.  Yes¬ 
terday  that  part  of  udder  broke  open  and 
a  few  white  lumps  came  out  as  big  as  finger 
nail:  I  bathed  with  hot  water  and  sulpho- 
napthol.  Cow  gives  good  flow  of  milk  out 
of  other  three  teats  and  a  little  out  of 
affected  one.  w.  c. 

Rub  the  affected  quarter  twice  daily 
Wp*-“  ,pamphorated  oil  to  stop  all  secretion 
oi  milk.  When  milk  proves  unprofitable  sell 
her  to  the  butcher,  or  fatten  for  slaughter, 
as  such  a  cow  should  not  be  retained  for 
dairying.  The  condition  of  the  quarter  is 
incurable.  a.  s.  a. 


they  showed  up,  or  is  it  possibly  some 
disturbance  of  the  blood?  She  has  access 
to  barley  straw  and  we  thought  it  might 
have  been  originally  caused  by  the  beards. 
She  is  about  two  years  old,  will  be  fresff 
for  the  first  time  in  a  few  days  and  is 
a  Holstein.  Whatever  the  trouble  is,  the 
animal  doesn’t  act  as  though  it  hurt  her 
much,  for  in  treating  it,  she  stands  per¬ 
fectly  quiet.  One  of  the  smaller  ones  we 
lanced  and  a  couple  of  days  later  the  dis¬ 
charge  began.  j.  n. 

Ohio. 

Chains  of  boils  form  from  the  first  one, 
the  infective  matter  running  in  the  con¬ 
nective  tissue  under  the  skin.  Swab  with 
tincture  of  iodine  both  before  and  after 
opening  each  boil.  If  this  does  not  suf¬ 
fice  rub  in  citrine  ointment  as  soon  as  boil 
is  seen  to  be  starting.  A.  s.  a. 


Cat  With  Worms. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  publish  a  treat¬ 
ment  suitable  for  a  cat  troubled  with 
worms.  Our  pet  cat  has  shown  symptoms 
of  this  trouble  for  some  time.  He  does  not 
have  fits,  but  coughs  a  great  deal  and  occa¬ 
sionally  passes  worms,  and  his  eyes  run. 
Several  pe'rsons  have  told  us  these  are 
symptoms  of  worms,  but  no  one  has  been 
able  to  suggest  a  remedy.  a.  c.  h. 

..  New  York. 

Give  three  grains  of  santonin  and  five 
drops  of  turpentine,  in  cream  or  milk,  after 
starving  the  cat  for  24  hours.  Follow  in 
an  hour  with  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil 
shaken  up  in  milk.  The  dose  prescribed 
here  is  for  a  large,  full-grown  cat. 

A.  S.  A. 


Salivation. 

I  have  a  yearling  heifer  that  waters  out 
of  the  mouth  just  at  eating  times,  comes 
out  in  streams.  She  has  been  like  this  all 
Winter.  I  have  tried  everything  but  all 
have  failed.  What  do  you  think  is  the 
matter  with  her?  J.  f. 

New  York. 

Have  the  teeth  looked  to ;  or  there  may 
be  sores  on  the  tongue  requiring  attention. 
If  no  such  causes  are  found  swab  mouth 
with  strong  alum  water  twice  a  day  and 
if  that  does  not  suffice  mix  a  little  alum 
in  the  feed.  a.  a.  a. 


Indigestion. 

Would  you  advise  as  to  feeding  one 
of  my  horses?  He  is  very  thin  and  his 
appetite  is  very  poor;  hay  he  will  not 
touch.  I  have  cut  same  up  and  put 
molasses  in  it ;  he  will  eat  at  times  and 
again  not.  When  working  now  and  then 
he  will  sweat  heavily,  in  the  stable.  He 
will  lie  down  half  a "  dozen  .  times  during 
the  day.  His  stomach  seems  to  roll  most 
of  the  time.  I  have  had  his  teeth  tended 
to.  I  feed  morning  and  night  three  quarts 
of  grain,  two  quarts  cornmeal,  one  quart 
bran  with  cut  hay  and  one  quart  of  molas¬ 
ses;  at  noon  one-half  bushel  of  carrots.  I 
have  given  some  tonic  such  as  Fowlers’ 
solution,  but  his  appetite  does  not  increase 
and  he  keeps  poor.  He  is  able  to  eat  ear 
corn.  f.  w.  e. 

New  York. 

Have  the  horse  clipped  at  once,  or  at 
least  clip  the  hair  from  the  belly  to  a 
line  with  straps  of  breast  collar  and 
breeching,  and  from  legs  above  knees  and 
hock.  Stop  feeding  cornmeal,  cut  hay, 
molasses  and  carrots.  Feed  five  parts 
whole  oats  and  one  part  wheat  bran  along 
with  mixed  clover  hay.  Give  the  drinking 
water  before  feeding.  Allow  one  pound 
each  of  grain  mixture  and  hay  per  100 
pounds  of  body  weight  as  a  day’s  ration. 
Make  the  horse  work  or  exercise  every  day. 

A.  S*  A* 


Barx  Iceiiouse. — Will  you  ask  the  read¬ 
ers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  what  success  they 
have  had  using  a  part  of  a  barn  for  an 
icehouse?  If  reasonably  sure  of  success 
we  could  partition  off  the  northwest  corner 
of  our  barn.  Outside  is  a  thick  stone  wall. 

New  York.  b.  s.  l. 

Dairying  in 
California 

is  a  very  profitable 
business 

The  growing  season  is  such  that  a 
milch  cow  can  be  kept  at  her  best  for  one 
year  on  one  acre  of  ground,  and  she 
will  earn  you  $10  a  month. 

Alfalfa,  which  here  finds  a  congenial 
home,  is  the  best  possible  food  for  dairy 
stock. 

Expensive  shelter  for  the  animals  is 
not  necessary. 

Local  creameries  take  the  cream  at 
top  prices.  Last  year  the  average  price 
paid  for  butterfat  was  about  32J4  cents 
per  pound. 

No  room  here  to  tell  the  whole  story. 
Send  for  our  new  book,  “  Dairying  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley.”  It  goes  into 
detail,  and  is  interesting  to  read. 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent. 

A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry„ 

23iH  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Boils. 

m„My,helfe^  has  a  sore  her  left  hind 
mg,  about  six  inches  above  the  hoof.  There 
Were  several  which  looked  like  boils,  and 
irorn  some  a  core  has  come.  None  of  them, 
Sler’  'vas  much  larger  than  one’s 
t  umb.  Another  has  uow  started  just 
above  the  gambrel  joint  and  is  about  as 
v,„l«e  as  a  dollar.  The  lower  sores  we 
nave  cleaned  daily  with  warm  carbolic 
a  hi  water,  painting  around  it  with  iodine 
tnrn^«  now  keeP‘nS  white  vaseline  and 
W.fa  MUe  on*  J*  y°u  tbiuk  we  have 
loued  the  sores  from  the  first  place  where 


“  Cloverlands  for  Sale” 

Most  productive  virgin  soil.  Will  grow  all  kinds  of 
grains,  grasses  and  fruits.  These  lands  are  located 
in  Oloverland,”  which  is  the  Upper  Peninsula  of 
Michigan.  Send  for  a  booklet  describing  this  won¬ 
derful  country.  Chocolay  Land  Co.,  Ltd.,  Mamuetle,  Mich. 

FARM  BARGAINS-20,  acres — high  elevation  on  stone  road, 
*  - level  land  all  tillable,  mile  to  trolley, etc., 

>•1  a  ii  .1  I,  .inn.  —  V.  i 1  _  _  _  V  .  . 


fruii,  2  8i**i- v  6  room  and  attic  house,  chicken  house,  6  colony 
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ORE AM  S 


Its  1913  Model  Improvements  make 
other  Separators  distinctly  out  of  date 

Mechanical  Washing  The  “United  States”  is  the  only  cream  sep¬ 
arator  adapted  for  mechanical  cleaning  and  can  actually  be  washed  with 
the  U.  S.  Mechanical  Washer  in  one  half  the  time  needed  to  clean 
other  makes. 


Non-rusting  Sections  The  skimming  device  of  the  U.  S.  Separator 
is.  composed  of  nickel  silver  sections  guaranteed  not  to  rust.  Besides 
nickel  silver  sections  are  stronger  and  more  durable  than  tinned  steel 
discs  or  other  devices. 


Lightest  Running  The  1913  model  U.  S.  is  one  of  the  lightest 

running  separators  made  and  is  operated  with 
practically  one  half  the  power  of  older  models. 

Closest  Skimming  Not  only  has  its  work 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dairies  caused  the 
U.  S.  to  be  admitted  the  closest  skimming  Sep¬ 
arator  manufactured  but  the  U.  S.  has  proved 
this  fact  by  winning  the  World’s  Record  for 
closest  skimming. 

Price  The  1913  model  United  States  Separa¬ 
tor  with  its  superior  advantages  costs  no  more 
than  other  makes  without  them. 

FREE  DEMONSTRATION 

•nation  of  the  1913  model  at  your  home.  Our  catalogue  is  free 
tor  the  asking.  Write  NOW  for  it. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  “TKfSSfWS—  Chicago,  m. 
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Yoi»k State  Farms  for  S  ale 


rn 


~7  Fruit,  dairy  and  garden.  Exception- 
t  aJ  opportunities  in  every  county  of 
f  State,  where  farming  pays  best.  Prin- 
r  cipal  brokers  are  co-operating  under 
name  of  FARM  BROKERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF 
N.  V.  STATE.  Buyers  derive  the  benefit. 
Address  State  Farm  Brokers'  Association, 
130  Stone  Building,  Oneida,  New  York,  for 
Free  Bulletin  just  issued. 


NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS.  .ASKS 

ins  in  farin3  throughout  N«w  York  State.  Referenc. 
on  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchasers. 

C.  L.  YAGER  &  CO-  736  Press  Bldg.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y 


New  York  State  Farms 

WRITE  ME  YOUR  WANTS.  FREE  LIST. 
OGI>LN’aS  AGENCY, Walton,  Delaware  Co.,  N.Y. 


ONE  of  the  Best  Farms  on  the  Banks  of  the  Hudson,  210  acres  . 

6  miles  of  river  view  ;  60  acres  in  standard  varieties  of  fruit; 
100  acres  of  dark  sandy  loam;  1  mile  from  boat  landing  ;  *4  mil® 
from  W.  S.  R.R.  ;  1  new  house  with  modern  improvements  ;  1 
farm  house,  2  tenant  houses  ;  mostly  slate  roofs  ;  no  brush  or 
stone.  Will  sell  all  or  part.  Elias  Gates,  Owner,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


IERSEY  FARMS— i  to  350  acres  iu  Jersey’s  best  soil.  Catalogue 
ll  free.  ED.  BURROUGHS,  147  E.  Stato  St,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


MY  HOME  FARM  FOR  SALE.  Other  business  demand- 
m  ing  my  attention  I  have  decided  to  sell.  Barge 
young  orchard,  large  modern  house  and  barns,  all 
nearly  new.  Farm  contains  110  acres,  especially 
adapted  to  fruit  and  poultry.  Three  miles  from 
Williams  College.  George  Walker,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Hay  and  Stock  Farm 

136  acres— 2  woodland.  Lies  all  toward  the  South, 
gentle  slope,  overlooking  Susquehanna  Valley. 
Four  miles  from  center  of  city,  two  miles  from  city 
line.  Land  all  well  watered  and  productive.  12- 
room  house  in  excellent  condition,  hardwood  floors, 
cellar  under  all  with  flagstone  bottom.  Excellent 
well.  Never  failing  lai^e  spring  in  short  distance. 
Large  barn  and  carriage  house,  and  farm  imple¬ 
ments.  Price  *6,000.00.  For  further  particulars 
address,  C.  B.  COLE.  196  State  St.,  Binghamton,  New  York 


SEND  FOR  PHOTOGRAPH 

of  beautiful  valley  farm,  54  acres,  located  2*2  miles 
from  hustling  Railroad  town;  elegant  house,  large 
basement  barn,  stone  milk  cellar,  new  hen  house, 
etc.  Land  lies  fine.  Price,  only  $2,900;  part  cash. 

BILLINGS  FARM  A6ENCY,  Apalachin,  Tioga  Co..  New  York 


C  ADIi  D  A  D  p  A  i  Lj  Q — 31  acres  only  $1,400  casti ;  3  miles  to 
I  A  it  III  DAnuAIPI  O  trolley  and  R.  R.,  near  neighbors  ; 
school  and  villago;  high  elevatBJb;  geutleslopo;  25  acres  tillable; 
Ug-atory  house,  barn,  chickenhottse,  woodshed,  etc.  See  photo. 
No.  28.  O.D.  Rose  Farm  Agency, Forst-Richey  Bldg., Trenton,  N,J. 


Book  of  100  Vehicle  Bargains  — FREE 

Let  This  New  Special 
Sears-Roebuck  Book 
Help  You  Decide  on  the 


Right  Vehicle  to  Buy 

Post  yourself  on  real  valuesbtiore.  you 
buy  a  buggy,  surrey  or  wagon  of  any 
kind.  Buy  where  you  are  sure  of  get¬ 
ting  the  most  for  your  money,  the  saf¬ 
est  guarantee  of  satisfaction  and  the 
best  treatment.  Here  is  proof  that 
our  prices  save  you  $35.00  to  $50.00. 

Over  49,000  of  These 
Meta!  Auto  Seat  Buggies 
Already  Sold;  Price$59.90 

See  this  beautiful,  durable  buggy  in  nat¬ 
ural  colors  in  our  Special  Vehicle  Catalog — 
along  with  many  other  illustrations  and 
descriptions  that  guide  you  right  in  buying 
the  vehicle  you  ivant.  Please  ask 
for  Vehicle  Book  Na  66R56 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

This  splendid  bug¬ 
gy  at  $59.90  has 
triple  panel  au'.o 
seat,  genuine 
leather  uphol¬ 
stering,  highest 
type  body  con¬ 
struction, triple 
braced  shafts, 
best  wheels  made, 
full  wrought  fifth 
wheel,  real  long 
distance  self  oiling 
axle.  New  style 
auto  skeleton  top. 

Shipped  from  ware¬ 
house  near  you. 
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THE  AIREDALE  DOG. 

I  was  happy  to  find  that  such  a  sensible 
person  as  the  Hope  Farm  man  ha$.  not 
only  good  feeling  for  a  dog,  but  that  he 
would  become  an  Airedale  enthusiast.  1 
had  not  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  own 
an  Airedale  until  I  read  about  the  Hope 
Farm  dogs,  and  forthwith  I  procured  a 
puppy,  and  we  too  find  all  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  claimed  for  the  breed.  At  first  I 
imagined  I  had  drawn  a  “aero-dale"’  dog, 
as  she  was  up  in  the  air  or  flying  about 
most  of  the  time,  but  we  are  gradually 
getting  her  broken  of  this  manner  of  show¬ 
ing  her  affection,  although  it  is  naturally 
hard  to  keep  a  good  dog  down. 

I  learned  a  good  deal  about  the  breed 
from  'Williams  Haynes’  book  on  “The  Aire- 


AIREDALE  TERRIER  “NORDIC A.” 

dale.”  Haynes  quotes  the  Airedale  as 
driving  sheep  in  Australia,  dragging  sleds 
in  the  Arctic  and  herding  cattle  on  the 
Western  plains,  tending  the  baby  at  home 
and  hunting  anything  from  a  field  mouse 
to  a  grizzly  bear.  The  Airedale  can  run 
like  a  wolf  and  will  take  to  water  like  an 
otter,  which  he  was  bred  to  hunt.  He 
does  not  “butt  in”  looking  for  trouble  with 
each  dog  he  meets,  but  once  he’s  “in”  he 
'will  see  that  he  hasn’t  started  something 
he  couldn't  finish.  He  is  kind,  obedient 
and  most  affectionate — a  little  mischievous 
at  times  maybe  when  he’s  full  of  play,  but 
a  thoroughly  worthy  companion  for  chil¬ 
dren  or  watchman  for  property.  He  has 
the  disposition  of  a  lamb  and  feelings  as 
sensitive  as  a  woman’s,  combined  with  the 
courage  of  a  lion,  and  is  certainly  the  most 
all-round  dog  there  is.  He  is  quite  able 
to  master  all  the  tasks  a  dog  is  called  upon 
to  perform  ;  in  fact,  it  *is  said  that  he  can 
do  anything  better  than  any  other  dog 
and  then  lick  the  other  dog.  He  has  an 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  “NORDICA.” 


iron  constitution — equally  at  home  in  the 
snowy  wastes  of  Alaska  or  on  the  alkali 
deserts  of  Nevada,  the  dry  bracing  air  of 
Colorado  or  the  fever-laden  atmosphere  of 
the  Everglades.  lie  is  not  pretty,  his  most 
enthusiastic  admirers  don’t  claim  this,  but 
he  is  of  good  physique  and  symmetry ;  has 
a  coat  of  odd  coloring  with  a  black  or  iron 
grey  saddle,  set  off  with  rich  tan,  and  last 
but  not  least,  has  a  most  appealing  ex¬ 
pression,  with  child-like  hazel  or  black 
eyes.  He  is  almost  as  large  as  a  pointer, 
weighing  about  45  pounds,  but,  on  account 
of  bis  breeding,  is  still  a  terrier — the  biggest 
and  best  terrier,  ideally  useful  for  the 
country,  for  he  does  love  to  roam.  Ilis 
double  coat  is  like  the  collie's,  and  sheds 
water  like  a  duck’s  back ;  it  serves  as  an 
armor  against  thorns,  claws  and  teeth. 

On  account  of  America  having  the  pick 
of  the  breeding  stock  at  the  start,  due  to 
the  energies  of  Mr.  C.  II.  Mason,  originally 
a  Yorkshireman,  and  editor  of  “Man's  Best 
Friend,”  as  well  as  his  followers  being  well 
able  to  possess  a  scarce  article  at  that  time, 
the  standard  has  assumed  a  high  plane. 
He  has  won  honor  in  our  show  rings  as 
the  most  popular  breed  to-day— a  dog  of  1 
exceptional  smartness,  unfailing  courage 
and  remarkable  stamina.  There  are  few 
Airedales  in  Texas  as  yet,  although  with 


the  popularity  the  breed  is  enjoying  else¬ 
where  this  condition  will  not  last  long. 
As  to  the  history  of  his  breeding,  he  is  a 
product  of  the  middle  nineteenth  century. 
In  1850  Yorkshiremen  near  the  town  of 
Bingley  in  the  valley  of  the  River  Aire  set 
to  work  to  manufacture  a  dog  that  would 
fit  the  papers,  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  hunt,  the  fight  and  companionship, 
and  they  evolved  a  product  remarkable  in 
these  qualities.  His  early  breeding  is 
somewhat  of  a  mystery — from  which  likely 
comes  his  nondescript  appearance,  that 
“fuzzy-faced  dog” — but  it  is  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  that  he  was  originally  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  a  tan-grizzle  terrier  (now  extinct  or 
absorbed  in  other  breeds,  but  once  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Midlands)  and  the  big  wire- 
coated  otterhound,  a  water  dog  of  the 
bloodhound  type  that  comes  in  all  colors 
of  Joseph’s  famous  coat,  but  mainly  white 
with  black  and  tannish  markings.  To  this 
cross  were  added  dashes  of  bull  terrier 
and  Bedling'ton  terrier — probably  also 
sprinkles  of  collie  blood  and  of  Fox,  Man¬ 
chester,  Welsh,  Old  English  and  Dandy 
Dinmont  terriers,  all  popular  in  the  Mid¬ 
lands  at  the  time  of  the  Airedale’s  making. 
Just  how  and  why  this  strange  indefinite 
admixture  of  bloods  should  have  resulted 
in  the  Airedale,  no  one  can  say.  The 
otterhound  contributed  the  size  and  love 
of  the  water,  and  the  preponderance  of 
terrier  blood  has  kept  all  his  characteris¬ 
tics  terrier  in  spite  of  his  size.  But.  from 
the  beginning,  the  makers  kept  an  object 
in  view ;  the  Yorkshiremen  wanted  a  big* 
strong  dead-game  water-loving  dog  of  the 
terrier  type,  and  these  qualities  were  fixed, 
although  he  has  become  somewhat  larger 
since  his  introduction  and  is  even  doing 
police  duty  in  foreign  lands.  By  nature 
and  the  art  of  breeding  the  Airedale  has 
become  endowed  with  gifts  fitting  him 
to  do  whatever  a  dog  may  be  called  upon 
to  do,  except  that  proper  training  will 
enable  him  to  do  it  more  easily  and  bet¬ 
ter.  He  never  would  have  become  so 
widely  popular  With  man,  woman  and 
child  had  it  not  been  that  behind  his  use¬ 
fulness  there  is  sterling  character  and 
good  disposition.  victor  l.  labadie. 

Texas. 


A  “Consumption  Cure.” 

The  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health  ex¬ 
poses  the  fake  of  “oxidaze  tablets,"  a  cure 
for  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  asthma  and 
laryngitis.  It  is  also  a  “remedy”  for 
whooping  cough.  This  is  what  the  De¬ 
partment  states : 

“An  inspector  of  this  Department  bought 
a  sample  bottle  of  these  tablets  at  Howell. 
There  were  10  tablets  weighing  in  all  277 
grains.  Each  tablet  of  27  grains  contained 
23  grains  of  common  sugar,  a  little  over 
two  grains  of  starch  and  about  two  grains 
of  essential  oils,  oil  of  cinnamon  predom¬ 
inating.  The  whole  10  tablets,  which  retail 
at  35  cents,  cost  about  one-third  of  a  cent. 
The  tablets  are  right  named  “Oxidaze,”  for 
the  sugar  cure  for  tuberculosis  would  cer¬ 
tainly  daze  an  ox.  The  consumer  in  these 
tablets  pays  81.50  a  pound  for  loaf  sugar 
which  he  can  buy  for  nine  cents  a  pound, 
and  which  is  just  as  good  a  cure  for  tuber¬ 
culosis,  pneumonia,  asthma  and  whoopihg 
cough  as  these  Oxidaze  Tablets,  which  are 
called  in  the  circular  “Nature’s  remedy.” 
Strange  to  say  this  cure  was  advertised  at 
Howell,  Mich.,  the  seat  of  the  Michigan  in¬ 
stitute  for  tuberculosis  patients  ! 


with  a  Cyclone  Tile  Ditching  Machine  and 
end  your  ditching  troubles  at  once.  When 
you’re  through  with  the  work  on  your  land 
you  can  earn  many  dollars  by  cutting  ditches 
for  your  neighbors.  The 


Tile  Ditching  Machine 

—cuts  tile  drains  quickly,  easily,  cheaply; 
—cuts  300  to  400  rods  of  ditch  in  a  single  day; 
—saves  its  cost  every  10  days  you  use  it; 

—is  guaranteed  to  live  up  to  all  our  claims 
and  save  enough  in  cutting  drains  to  pay 
for  the  tile  you  put  into  them; 

—price  places  it  within  reach  of  the  average 
farmer. 

You  know  the  benefits  and  advantages  de¬ 
rived  from  tile  drainage.  Don’t  put  the 
matter  off  any  longer.  Hundreds  of  farm¬ 
ers  are  using  Cyclone  Ditchers  to  dig  their 
ditches.  You  ought  to  get  busy  with  a  Cy¬ 
clone  at  once.  A  Cyclone  will  do  for  you 
what  it  is  doing  for  hundreds  of  others. 

Write  A  Postal 

for  full  information  that  explains  how  you 
can  make  and  save  money  with  a  Cyclone 
Ditcher.  Address 


THE  1ESCHKE  MFG. 
Box  113 
Bellevue, / 

Ohio 


Don’t  put  it  off, 
but  send  for 
book  now. 


The  Sulky  with  the  Steel  Frame  and  the 
Patent  Auto  Foot-Shift 

A  Two-Way  Sulky  Plow  with  a  steel  frame — a  great  improvement  in  two- 

way  plows.  Something  you  have  never  seen  before. 

Strong,  neat  in  appearance,  all  steel  and  malleable, — not  cumbersome  cast 

iron,  no  surplus  weight  and  the  lightest  draft  sulky  ever  built. 

Notice  the  patent  auto  foot-shift  pedals  in  the  illustration  below.  They 

operate  like  the  foot  pedals  on  an  automobile.  Press  the  foot  pedal;  that’s  all  you  do  to  shift 
the  bottoms.  Or,  if  you  choose,  do  it  with  the  hand  lever. 

The  John  Deere  Two-Way  Plow  is  always  in  balance,  whether  operated 

by  man  or  boy. 


Some  of  the  Good  Things  About  the 
John  Deere  Two-Way  Plow 


1.  Steel  Frame 

Makes  plow  strong,  light  draft,  neat  in 
appearance  and  durable. 

2.  Steel  Arch 

Special  channel  steel,  one  of  the  strongest 
shapes  into  which  steel  is  rolled. 

3.  All  Steel  and  Malleable 

Practically  unbreakable.  You  can  pound 
any  part  of  it  with  a  hammer. 

4.  Long  Malleable  Beam  Clamps 

Hitch  can  be  raised  or  lowered  as  desired. 

6.  Flat  Steel  Levers 

Handy,  easy  to  operate,  positive,  strong. 

6.  Long  Frame 

Always  in  perfect  balance,  whether  used  by 
man  or  boy. 

7.  Long  Range  Shift 

Our  patent  auto  foot  shift  operates  easily. 


It  is  really  a  power  shift  when  plow  is  in  motion. 
Most  perfect  and  convenient  foot  shift  ever 
invented. 

8.  Chilled,  Steel,  or  Combination  Chilled 

and  Steel  Bottoms 

Can  be  fitted  with  bottoms  for  any  soil  and 
to  work  under  all  conditions. 

9.  Removable  Shin  Pieces 
Easy  to  take  off  and  replace. 

10.  Wide  Truck 

Staunch  on  hillside  work.  Steady  running. 

11.  Foot  Lift 

Plow  always  under  control  of  feet — handsfree 
to  control  the  team. 

12.  Made  in  the  East  for  Eastern 

Conditions 

By  men  who  have  made  eastern  soils  and  the 
plows  best  suited  for  them,  a  life’s  work. 


Let  us  tell  you.  more  about  the  John  Deere  Two-Way  Plow.  Don’t  buy  a  plow 
until  you  know  all  about  this  one.  Just  write  us  saying  you  are  interested 


[ 


Get  This  Book  Free 

'Better  Farm  Implements 
and  How  to  Use  Them.” 
Tells  how  to  adjust  and 
use  farm  implements 
under  varying  condi¬ 
tions.  It  has  a  practi¬ 
cal  encyclopedia  for 
the  farm. 

Write  at  once;  to 
be  sure  that  you 
get  “Better  Farm 
Implements  and 
How  to  Use  Them,”  ask 
for  Package  No.  TW  33. 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

Moline,  Llinois 

Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


COUNT  THE  DOLLARS  IN  YOUR  TREES 


$Go  over  to  the  wood  lot  and  size  np  your  trees.  Every 
16-foot  log  averaging  14  Inches  thick  will  make  100  feet  of 
goodluinber.  Ten  such  logs  make  1000  feet  of  lumberworth 
froin#18to£!80(ouf  book  tells.)  An  “American”  Saw  31111 
will  saw  them  at  a  cost  of  gl  to  *S6  per  1000  feet.  You  have 
ttt  the  teams,  the  time  and  the  engine.  It  will  pay  to  get  the 
JIJ  dollars  out  of  those  trees.  You  can  do  itfor  your  neigli- 
11  hors,  too  — more  profit  for  you.  All  you  need  is  an 
“American”  31111— so  simple  anyone  can  run  it,  so  strong 

$it  lasts  for  years.  An  8  II.  P.  engine  will  cut  up  to  2600 
feet  per  day.  Farm  lumbering  is  explained  in  our  new 
book  No.  26  Sent  free.  Ask  our  nearest  oflice. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

Makers  of  Standard  Saw  Mills  of  any  size  or  capacity. 
129 Hope  St.,  Hackettstown,  N.  J.  Chicago 

1582  Terminal  Building,  New  York  Savannah— New  Orleans 


Another  New  facto 

^  Making*  the  ■—■■■■■  ■■ . .  ■—■■■ 

Gasoline  Engines 
UP Farm  Tractors 
■  ■  n|  IV  Cream  Separators 
\r  Jl  Manure  Spreaders 

It  has  been  necessary  again  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  our  factory— (although  it  was  already  among  the 
biggest  of  its  kind  in  the  world) — in  order  to  meet  the  constant 

Enormous  Increase  in  the  demand  for  the  Waterloo  Boy  Gasoline  ELn- 
gines.  No  stronger  proof  of  High  Quality  at  a  low  price  could  be  asked. 

THE  WATERLOO  BOY  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

has  many  strong  points  of  merit  not  possessed  by  any  other  engine. 

Simply  built — a  woman  or  child  can  operate  it;  reliable  the  year  round ;  most  powerful 
for  its  weight  and  rating;  automatic  in  action,  frost 
proof,  economical  and  durable.  Equipped  to  use 
either  gasoline  or  kerosene. 

Guaranteed  for  5  Years.  Undersells  every 
high  grade  engine  made. 

Investigate — Write  us  for  Free  Illustrated 
catalog  telling  all  about  these  engines. 

WATERLOO  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO., 

184 W.  3rd  Ave.,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
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THE  FRIEDMANN  TUBERCULOSIS  CURE.  OHIO  LIVE-STOCK  NOTES. 


The  so-called  “cure”  for  tuberculosis 
now  being  demonstrated  in  this  country 
by  Dr.  Friedmann  of  Berlin  continues 
to  attract  the  great  amount  of  attention 
that  any  apparently  hopeful  remedy  for 
that  disease  is  sure  to  command.  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  little  difficulty 
in  New  York  over  the  matter  of  per¬ 
mitting  Dr.  Friedmann,  who,  of  course, 
is  not  a  legal  practitioner  of  medicine  in 
this  country,  to  use  his  remedy  under 
official  supervision,  but  that  difficulty  has 
happily  been  overcome,  and  a  large 
number  of  patients  suffering  from 
tuberculosis  in  various  forms  have  been 
treated  by  Dr.  Friedmann,  and  will  soon 
afford  a  basis  from  which  to  draw  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  the  real  value  of  the 
remedy.  In  the  unfortunate  exploita¬ 
tion  of  this  “cure,”  many  claims  have 
been  made  for  it  which  cannot  be  sub¬ 
stantiated,  an  important  one  being  that 
the  method  is  original  with  Dr.  Fried¬ 
mann.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  essen¬ 
tial  element  in  Dr.  Friedmann’s  method, 
so  far  as  he  has  made  it  known,  was 
made  the  subject  of  investigation  in  this 
country  by  Dr.  Trudeau  of  Saranac 
Lake  as  early  as  1892,  and  has  been 
studied  at  length  since  that  time  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad. 

The  essential  principle  of  Dr.  Fried¬ 
mann’s  treatment  seems  to  be  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  immunity  to  tuberculosis  in 
the  human  system  through  the  injection 
into  the  veins  of  tuberculosis  germs  de¬ 
rived  from  the  turtle;  the  idea  being 
that  these  germs  from  the  turtle,  while 
harmless  to  the  human  body,  prevent 
the  growth  and  reproduction  of  the 
tuberculosis  germs  which  do  destroy 
human  tissues.  In  other  words,  it  is 
one  family  of  tuberculosis  germs  fight¬ 
ing  another  family,  to  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  their  host.  The  disappoint¬ 
ing  thing  with  regard  to  the  matter  is 
that  Dr.  Friedmann  has  not  yet  demon¬ 
strated  that  tuberculosis  germs  from 
the  turtle  are  always  harmless  in  the 
human  body,  or  that  they  will  destroy 
the  germs  of  human  tuberculosis  when 
brought  into  contact  with  thefn. 

The  medical  profession  and  the  lay 
public  are  one  in  the  hope  that  impar¬ 
tial,  unprejudiced,  investigation  by  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
will  substantiate  Dr.  Friedmann’s  claim, 
and  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  Dr. 
Friedmann  has  done  some  things 
which  have  raised  a  presumption  against 
the  worth  of  his  treatment,  and  led  to 
the  suspicion  that  his  motives  in  coming 
to  this  country  had  a  commercial  rather 
than  a  scientific  or  humanitarian  basis. 
There  is  no  lack  of  material  for  proper 
tests  in  Germany,  and  the  action  of  Dr. 
Friedmann  in  withdrawing  his  treat¬ 
ment  from  test  by  his  own  government, 
and  in  applying  for  a  patent  upon  it 
before  its  worth  had  been  demonstrated, 
has  created  distrust  which  will  require 
evidence  to  overcome.  M.  B.  d. 


The  Ohio  Live  Stock  Association  held 
its  annual  meeting  at  Delaware,  March 
14  and  15.  Prof.  Mote  in  discussing  ani¬ 
mal  parasites,  advised  that  warbles  should 
be  removed  from  cattle  by  squeezing  them 
out,  and  that  in  time  this  trouble  might 
be  exterminated.  To  rid  a  sheep  pasture 
of  stomach  worm  infection  he  advised  one 
of  three  methods,  these  not  always  practi¬ 
cable.  First,  to  burn  over  the  pasture,  to 
abandon  it  from  four  to  six  months,  'or 
to  cultivate  it.  The  latter  would  be  most 
effective.  Miss  White  in  speaking  on  meat 
said  that  beef  broth  had  killed  more  per¬ 
sons  than  war.  She  said  there  were  cer¬ 
tain  stimulants  in  broth  which  acted  simi¬ 
larly  to  those  in  tea  and  coffee,  and  it  did 
not  supply  the  needs  for  which  it  is  given 
to  ailing  people.  She  said  that  people 
knew  so  little  about  using  parts  of  the 
carcass,  not  generally  demanded,  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  upper  part  cf  the  carcass 
of  a  beef  commands  one-half  the  cost  of 
the  animal.  lion.  R.  W.  Dunlap  of  King¬ 
ston,  said  now  is  the  first  time  to  his 
knowledge  that  the  market  prices  for  feed¬ 
ers  and  of  the  finished  product  is  the  same, 
and  it  is  going  to  be  a  question  in  the 
future  where  we  arc  going  to  secure  our 
supply  of  feeders.  The  feeding  sections 
of  Ohio  have  abandoned  this  line  of  work, 
and  to-day  wo  must  depend  on  the  larger 
markets.  “We  don’t  like  the  Canadian 
stock  that  is  to  be  secured  from  the  Buffalo 
market.’’  he  said,  “and  Kansas  City  is  too 
far  West.  Chicago  is  a  good  market,  and 
we  can  secure  our  stock  either  through  a 
commission  merchant,  personally  or  per¬ 
sonally  with  the  advice  of  a  commission 
man.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  best  way. 
Now  is  the  time  for  Ohio  farmers  to  go 
in  the  live  stock  business.” 

Charles  McIntyre  said  that  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Ohio  had  increased  25%  and 
the  beef  production  had  decreased  20%. 
while  the  slaughter  of  calves  had  increased 
000%  in  the  State.  “We  must  look  to 
limited  areas  to  produce  our  beef  animals,” 
declared  Mr.  McIntyre.  “The  limestone 
lands  of  southeastern  United  States  ate 
good  pasture  lands,  but  there  must  be  cat¬ 
tle  men  on  them.  No  man  can  succeed 
without  pasture  and  the  silo,  if  he  is  in 
the  beef  producing  business.  The  day  Is 
coming  when  the  beef  type  steer  is  going 
to  bring  more  than  the  dairy  type.  There 
is  one  line  of  effort  that  will  pay  well, 
and  that  is  of  baby  beef.  See  that  the 
calves  are  dropped  in  March,  and  wean 
them  in  October.  One  good  way  is  to  milk 
part  of  the  hex’d  and  let  one  cow  rear  two 
calves.  This  can  be  done,  if  you  have 
a  good  milking  strain.  Be  sure  to  have 
only  the  best  bred  beef  type  of  cattle  in 
embarking  in  this  line  of  feeding. 

“People  in  Europe  are  clannish  about 
their  breeds,”  Frof.  Plumb  said  in  speaking 
on  “European  Flocks  and  Breeds.”  “Some 
breeds  are  very  old,  and  have  a  great  deal  of 
fixed  character,  and  the  breeders  seem  to 
think  that  they  must  breed  that  particular 
kind  and  no  other.  This  seems  to  have 
been  of  great  value  in  developing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  live  stock  in  Europe.” 

Prof.  Jacoby  in  his  talk  on  Farm  Poul¬ 
try.  said :  “The  White  Leghorn  is  the 
most  economical  hen  in  Ohio  and  for 
quality  of  meat  this  and  a  number  of 
other  breeds  are  superior  to  the  Plymouth 
Rock.  The  highest  quality  of  meats  are 
secured  in  the  strictly  English  breeds  like 
the  White  Orpington  or  the  Dorking.  The 
latter  is  not  hardy.  An  orchard  is  the 
best  location  for  poultry,  and  in  Ohio  the 
average  farm  investment  in  poultry  is 
$37.75,  and  by  adding  the  value  of  the 
equipment,  it  would  reach  about  $50.” 

Prof.  D.  J.  Kays,  in  speaking  of  the 
Fercheron  horse,  said  that  the  famous  sire 
of  the  Perclieron  breed  was  brought  into 
Ohio.  It  was  Louis  Napoleon,  and  he  wiis 
imported  in  1851,  and  »in  1854  he  was 
taken  to  Illinois,  and  Ohio  was  the  first 
to  introduce  the  breed  which  is  now  the 
most  popular  in  draft  horses  to-dav.  lie 
said  that  every  pound  of  flesh  over  1.400 
pounds  is  worth  25  cents  additional,  and 
the  minimum  weight  of  a  draft  horse 
should  be  1,600.  w.  j. 


“There  are  two  men  out  there  sir, 
who  want  to  see  you ;  one  of  them  is 
a  poet  and  the  other  a  deaf  man.  Edi- 


Corn  and  Bean  Silage. 

On  page  163  (two  kinds  of  silage)  I 
find  an  article  which  interests  us  farm¬ 
ers  very  much,  for  we  desire  to  in¬ 
crease  the  protein  in  our  silage  by  grow¬ 
ing  corn  and  Soy  beans  together,  pro¬ 
vided  we  can  do  it  cheaper,  reckoning 
labor  in  the  growing,  harvesting  cutting 
and  mixing  properly,  put  into  the  silo 
rather  than  growing  all  corn  silage  and 
buying  concentrated  feeds;  that  is,  can 
we  reduce  the  feed  bill  enough  to  make 
it  a  paying  business?  Will  the  farmer 
tell  the  kinds  of  both  corn  and  Soy 
beans,  the  amount  of  each  used  per  acre, 
how  he  planted,  by  machine  or  by  hand, 
in  hills  or  drills,  and  whether  they  were 
readily  harvested  and  put  into  bundles 
by  a  machine  such  as  a  corn  harvester? 

Massachusetts.  L.  a.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — These  questions  can  only 
be  answered  by  farmers  who  have  grown 
and  fed  the  crop.  We  would  like  a  full 
discussion.  From  the  scientific  side  it  is 
evident  that  corn  and  bean  silage  does 
supply  protein.  It  is  now  for  the  feeder 
and  grower  to  tell  the  practical  side. 


Fodder  Corn. 


W  ill  you  tell  me  where  I  can  obtain 
seed  of  “fodder  corn”  mentioned  as  substi¬ 
tute  for  horse  hay  on  page  431?  it.  s.  G. 
Fullerton,  Ky. 


1  here  is  uo  special  variety  ( 
known  as  “fodder.”  We  use  ti 
to  represent  fine  tender  stalks  suit 
reeding  in  place  of  hay.  Any  vari 
produce  fodder  corn  if  the  seed  i: 
east  or  seeded  very  thickly  in  drills 
der  corn  grows  with  the  stalks 
together  that  very  few  ears  are  p 


tor:  “Well,  go  out  _  and  tell  the  poet 
that  the  deaf  man  is  the  editor,  and 
let  them  fight  it  out  between  them.” — 
Tit-Bits. 


Starts  With  Touch 
of  Button— No 
Cranking  Needed 


_  Hero’s  the 
dandiest  labor  saver 
’  ever  put  on  any  engine.  Elim-  . 
inates  cranking  and  all  starting 
y  troubles,  insuring  a  quick  start  in  any  " 
weather.  The  famous  WOODPECKER 
—known  for  years.  Has  over  50  Big  Points 
'  of  perfection. 

Electric  Starting 
WOODPECKER 

Now  eqaipped  with  the  only  perfect  and  econom¬ 
ical  kerosene  fuel  carbureter — cuts  fuel  bills  to 
rock  bottom.  Delivers  big  surplus  over  rated 
H.  P.  Steel  Girder  sub-base  saves  cost  of 
foundation. 

30  Days’  Free  Trial,  No  Money  Down 

and  guaranteed  for  life.  Send  your  name 
quick  for  catalog.  Don’t  miss  this. 

Middletown  Machine  Co. 
1622First  Street 
Middletown. 
Ohio 


An  up-to-date  De  Laval  Separator  will,  on  an  average,  save 
its  cost  every  year  over  any  other  separator. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  saving  in  more  and  better  cream 
there  is  also  the  saving  in  time  of  separation  and  cleaning,  in 
easier  running,  greater  durability  and  fewer  repairs. 

Because  of  these  savings  more  than  40,000  users  of  inferior 

and  worn-out  separators  of  various  makes 
last  year  took  advantage  of  the  De  Laval 
exchange  allowance  and  traded  in  their 
machines  on  account  of  De  Lavals. 

U5ERS  OF  OLD  DE  LAVALS,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  many  improvements  in  the 
modern  De  Laval  over  machines  sold  10  to 
25  years  ago,  including  closer  skimming, 
easier  running,  better  oiling,  etc.,  will  also 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  exchange  their 
old  De  Laval  for  an  up-to-date  De  Laval. 
SEE  THE  NEAREST  DE  LAVAL 
AGENT.  He  will  tell  you  how  much  he 
can  allow  on  your  old  machine,  whether  a  De  Laval  or  som'e 
other  make,  toward  the  purchase  of  a  new  De  Laval.  If  you 
don’t  know  a  De  Laval  agent,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval 
office  giving  make,  number  and  size  of  your  present  machine, 
and  full  information  will  be  sent  you. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


| MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 


Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  ajid  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls,  p3. 


IDEAL  DAIRY  FEED 

More  Protein  and  Fat  .than  Oil  Meal.  Abont 
sameas  Cotton  Seed  Meal.  Never  injurious.  Ask 
your  dealer  or  write  for  information  on  feeding. 


Be  Paint  Wise  this  Spring 


This  means  protect  and  beautify  your  home 
by  painting’,  and  prolong  that  protection  and 
decoration  for  the  longest  possible  time  by 
using  the  right  paint,  one  that  starts  its 
service  by  staying  tight  and  strong  through 
all  kinds  of  weather — ancj  gives  the  same 
good  service  for  several  years. 

Such  a  paint  is  Sherwin-Williams 
Paint,  Prepared,  S  W  P.  That  is  the 
decision  of  the  largest  number  of  people 
buying  any  one  brand  of  paint.  It  is  made 
of  pure  lead,  pure  zinc  and  pure  linseed 
oil,  combined  with  the  necessary  driers 


and  coloring  matter.  It  is  thoroughly  ground 
and  mixed  and  put  up  in  sealed  cans,  full 
U.  S.  standard  measure.  SWPnot  only 
covers  the  largest  possible  surface  but  also 
lasts  for  the  longest  time.  It  is  just  one  of 
the  Sherwin-Williams  Paints  and  Varnishes 
made  for  various  purposes  about  the 
farm,  outside  and  in.  Sold  by  dealers 
everywhere. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet,  “  Paints  and 
Varnishes  for  the  Farm.”  It  tells  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  story  about  the  economy  of  wise 
buy  ing.and  which  paint  to  use  for  different 
purposes,  as  well  as  why  and  how. 


Sher  win -Williams 

Paints  &Varnishes 

Best  dealers  everywhere.  Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  835Canal  Rd.,  Cleveland.  0. 
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PLANNING  FOR  SILO. 


I  have  a  90-ton  silo  and  I  find  it  very 
difficult  to  raise  enough  corn  to  fill  it  un¬ 
less  I  take  from  12  to  15  acres.  •  I  am 
just  a  beginner  and  find  it  difficult  to  make 
my  land  produce  more  than  from  eight  to 
10  tons  of  green  fodder  per  acre,  which  is 
not  enough,  I  would  like  to  plant  some 
peas  with  the  silage  corn  this  year.  What 
variety  would  you  suggest?  How  plant,  in 
rows  or  broadcast?  I  use  a  corn  harvester. 
What  would  you  plant  them  wllh?  Do 
you  know  of  any  other  plant  that  I  could 
sow  with  the  corn  that  would  give  me 
the  results?  I  am  putting  out  a  meadow 
which  has  about  eight  acres  in  it  this 
year  in  silage  corn ;  it  is  a  last  year  Ited- 
.top  and  clover  sod.  I  have  put  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  on  most  of  it.  What  kind  of  fertilizer 
would  you  suggest  to  use,  and  how  much? 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va.  A.  R.  T. 

I  think  I  should  make  the  eight-acre 
field  fill  the  90-ton  silo.  I  should  plow 
as  early  as  the  soil  will  permit  and  just 
a  little  deeper  than  it  has  ever  been 
plowed  before.  Cut  a  narrow  furrow 
and  set  it  up  pretty  well  on  edge.  If 
you  use  a  jointer  at  all,  set  it  to  run 
very  shallow,  so  as  not  to  throw  the 
organic  matter  from  the  surface  into  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow  where  it  will  de¬ 
cay  slowly  and  shut  off  the  moisture 
from  below.  In  the  hill  districts  I  have 
many  times  met  this  testimony,  that  the 
furrows  they  turned  up  the  hill  and 
necessarily  stood  on  edge  produced  a 
half  more  corn  than  the  furrows  they 
turned  down  the  hill,  and  necessarily 
turned  over  flat.  A  little  thought  will 
show  you  the  reason.  Work  the  soil 
thoroughly  and  deeply  and  as  often  as 
practicable  before  time  to  plant.  I  can¬ 
not  tell  from  the  information  given  what 
the  limiting  factor  in  this  soil  may  be. 
So,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  ma¬ 
nure  has  been  used  on  a  part  of  the 
field,  I -suggest  a  complete  fertilizer.  I 
think  I  should  buy  300  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  400  pounds  dried  blood,  1,200 
pounds  16  per  cent,  acid  phosphate,  160 
pounds  muriate  of  potash.  This  will  give 
give  a  little  more  than  a  ton  of  high- 
grade  fertilizer,  analyzing  4-10-4,  and 
ought  to  cost  you  delivered  a  little  less 
than  $32.  I  would  drill  this  broadcast 
into  the  ground  just  before  planting. 
Choose  good  seed  of  as  large  a  variety 
of  corn  as  will  mature  in  your  section, 
and  plant  thick  enough  so  that  there 
will  be  about  one  stalk  in  every  10  or 
12  inches.  If  the  crop  is  well  cared  for 
and  the  season  is  normal  you  ought  to 
have  enough  to  fill  the  silo  and  enough 
left  over  to  pay  for  the  fertilizer. 

It  has  not  generally  been  satisfactory 
to  grow  anything  with  the  corn  to  sup¬ 
plement  it  in  the  silo.  It  is  a  good  plan 
sometimes  to  grow  peas  or  beans  to 
mix  with  the  corn,  but  these  are  usually 
better  grown  in  separate  fields,  and  in 
this  case  it  is  hard  in  the  hurry  of  silo 
filling  to  get  them  properly  mixed.  If 
you  wished  to  try  something  of  the  kind 
I  would  suggest  Soy  beans  instead  of 
cow  peas,  and  that  the  corn  and  beans 
be  planted  in  alternate  rows.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  plant  corn  and  beans  together 
in  the  same  row,  because  the  planter 
will  not  plant  them  evenly.  You  could, 
of  course,  go  over  the  ground  twice— 
once  with  corn  and  again  with  beans. 
But  I  think  it  would  be  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  plant  in  alternate  rows.  Grow¬ 
ing  beans  with  the  corn  will  likely  de¬ 
crease  the  tonnage  per  acre,  but  will 
improve  the  quality  of  the  silage.  You 
would  better  consult  your  experiment 
station  as  to  the  variety  of  beans  to 
grow  to  have  them  mature  with  the  corn 
for  silage  in  your  latitude.  If  you  de¬ 
cide  to  plant  corn  and  beans  on  the 
same  ground  they  can  be  planted  at  the 
same  date,  and  probably  the  planter  can 
be  adjusted  to  do  the  work  all  right. 

If  beans  are  put  in  a  separate  plot,  the 
best  way  to  plant  them  is  with  a  grain 
drill,  stopping  up  the  hoes  so  as  to 
make  rows  28  to  35  inches  apart,  and 
cultivate.  f.  l.  allen. 


gave  birth  to  a  calf.  Wiegand  immediately 
appeared  and  demanded  that  the  cow  with 
her  calf  be  returned  to  him. 

“I  sold  you  only  her  hide,”  he  said  to 
his  neighbor.  “All  the  rest  belong  to  me.” 

“I  bought  the  skin,  and  all  that’s  inside 
it  goes  to  me,”  retorted  Hawkins. 

Hawkins  refused  to  surrender  the  cow 
and  calf,  which,  he  says,  he  is  holding  as 
security  for  his  investment  in  the  cow’s 
skin.  Each  has  threatened  to  sue  the  other 
In  the  courts. 

We  hear  that  many  of  these  news¬ 
paper  stories  simmer  down,  under  in¬ 
vestigation,  to  a  very  small  point,  but 
supposing  the  story  to  be  true,  what  po¬ 
sition  would  you  take  regarding  the 
ownership  of  this  cow? 


April  5, 


Who  Owns  the  Cow? 

The  newspapers  report  the  following 
“cow  case” : 

Dow,  Ill.,  March  9. — A  countryside  ver¬ 
sion  here  of  the  “Merchant  of  Venice,”  with 
B  cow  in  the  role  of  Antonio,  still  lacks 
a  Portia  to  settle  the  controversy.  Philip 
Wiegand,  a  farmer,  found  his  cow  was  ill 
and  was  afraid  she  would  die.  Hoping  to 
avoid  a  total  loss,  he  sold  the  animal’s 
hide  to  James  Hawkins,  a  neighbor  and 
friend,  for  $7.50.  Hawkins  was  to  take 
the  animal  to  his  farm  and  kill  it,  and 
Wiegand  was  to  have  the  carcass  to  feed 
to  his  hogs.  But  the  cow  began  to  get 
better  In  her  new  home,  so  that  Hawkins 
was  convinced  she  would  not  die  after  all. 
He  doctored  the  animal,  with  the  result 
that  she  recovered,  and  a  few  days  ago  she 


A  Cheap  Wooden  Silo. 

The  article  “Experience  With  Wooden 
Silo,”  on  page  233  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
prompts  me  to  note  a  little  of  my  own 
experience  and  observations.  The  silo  with 
which  I  had  to  do  was  made  in  one  of  the 
bays  of  a  remodeled  barn  and  took  a 
part  of  the  space  originally  occupied  by  the 
barn  floor.  The  “great  beams”  were  at 
the  top  and  heavy  girths  at  the  sides. 
There  was  no  floor,  but  the  ground,  which 
was  dry,  was  covered  with  coarse  hay. 
The  boards  were  of  %-inch  pine,  of  good 
quality,  and  were  planed  and  matched.  At 
the  end  which  came  even  with  the  barn 
floor  four  openings  were  left  through  which 
to  throw  out  the  silage  when  it  was  to  be 
fed.  These  places  were  closed  by  gates  which 
were  held  in  place  by  the  contents  of  the 
silo,  but  which  were  easily  raised  when  It 
became  necessary  to  open  them. 

The  silo  was  about  18  feet  deep,  12  feet 
wide,  and  as  it  went  two  feet  lower  than 
the  barn  floor,  14  feet  high.  When  I  sold 
the  farm  it  had  been  in  use  about  eight 
years  and  was  in  fair  condition.  Several 
other  silos  in  the  neighborhood  which  were 
made  in  much  the  same  manner  gave  good 
service  for  quite  a  number  of  years.  They 
were  not  ideal  silos  but  they  had  the 
merits  of  low  cost  and  real  usefulness. 
When  the  money  for  construction  is  wisely 
used  a  more  expensive  silo  will  give  better 
satisfaction,  and  will  last  much  longer, 
than  a  cheap  one,  but  it  is  not  at  all  difli- 
cult  to  make  a  pretty  good  and  fairly  dura¬ 
ble  one  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  The  indis¬ 
pensable  items  are  a  strong  frame,  a  smooth 
surface  for  the  inside,  and  absolutely  tight 
boarding.  The  cheap  silo  may  seem  to  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  makeshift,  but  under 
some  conditions  it  has  great  possibilities 
for  usefulness.  This  is  true  where  a  farm¬ 
er  who  has  four  or  more  cows  cannot  now 
have  the  best  kind  of  silo.  He  need  have 
no  hesitation  about  putting  up  a  cheap 
one  to  be  used  while  it  lasts.  For,  if  it 
is  properly  made,  such  a  silo  will  be 
profitable  from  the  first  and  it  is  practi¬ 
cally  certain  that  the  results  of  its  use 
will  be  so  satisfactory  that  by  the  time 
it  begins  to  fail  the  owner  will  be  abund¬ 
antly  able  and  more  than  willing  to  build 
or  buy  one  of  standard  grade.  j.  e.  r. 


Kicking  Cows. — I  have  cured  bad  ones 
by  putting  a  strap  around  the  hind  legs 
above  the  gambrel ;  cross  the  strap  between 
the  legs  and  buckle  tight.  They  can  neither 
kick  nor  struggle.  g.  h. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  the 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Your  Buildings 
Are  Safe— 

and  well  protected 
from  the  elements 
if  they  are  covered 
with  our  well  known 
high  grade 


Roofing  andy 
Siding 

The  wood  frame  work  is  well  pro. 
tected  by  the  metal  sheets,  and 
lightning  seldom  damages  such 
buildings,  since  the  metal  will 
conduct  the  charge  quickly  to 
tlieground.  These  products  also 
safeguard  you  against  fire.  In¬ 
surance  rates  are  low  on  this 
class  of  buildings. 
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Apollo  Roofing  and  Siding  Pro- J 
ducts  are  strong,  rigid,  easy  to  ' 
apply,  vermin  proof,  neat,  rea- 
sonable  in  cost,  and  absolutely 
weatherproof.  Apollo  is  al- 
ways  first  quality,  full  weight 
and  is  Sold  by  Weight.  In 
buying  always  look  for  the 
trade-markon  the  top  sheet 
of  every  bundle.  Sold  by 
leading  jobbers  and  deal¬ 
ers  everywhere. 

To  insure  lasting  service 
and  satisfaction,  insist 
on  having  Apollo,  and 
accept  no  substitute  for 
this  well  known  brand. 

Our  book  “BETTER  BUILDINGS”  contains 
plans,  tables  of  weights,  methods  of  applica¬ 
tion,  and  data  valuable  to  every  farmer  and 

postal  wil\>'brLagi.t',  £or  “  «W  to-day.  A 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate 
Company, 

General  Offices.  Pittsburgh.  Pa, 
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little  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  salt 
makes — 


a  big 
in  the 
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difference 
butter 

Combine  Worcester  Salt  with 
the  best  cream  and  your  product 
will  lead  them  all  when  you  cash 
in  on  your  butter. 

W orcester  Salt  isn’ t  bitter.  Its 
grains  are  fine  and  even — conse¬ 
quently  work  in  rapidly. 

It  is  tastier,  saltier  and  more 
savory  than  any  salt  you  have 
ever  used. 

It  was  pure  salt  long  before 
the  Pure  Food  laws  were 
dreamed  of. 

WORCESTER 
SALT 

The  Salt  with  the  Savor 

Send  us  your  dealer’s  name 
and  address  and  we  will  mail  you, 
free  of  charge,  our  booklet, 
‘Butter  Making  on  the  Farm.” 

For  farm  and  dairy  use,  Worces¬ 
ter  Salt  is  put  up  in  14-pound  cotton 
bags  and  28  and  56-pound  Irish  linen 
bags.  Good  grocers  everywhere 
«efi  Worcester  Salt.  Get  a  bag. 

WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY 

Largest  Producers  of  High- Gr ado  Salt  in  tb*  World 

NEW  YORK 


s 


Continuous-Opening,  Braced 
Door-Frame,  Permanent  Lad¬ 
der.  Lightest  and  Tightest 
Interchangeable  Door  Sys¬ 
tem.  Strongest  Hoops, 
Very  Best  Materials, 
Largest  Variety.  Our 
latesti  mprovement, 
thefamous  “Harder 
Anchor, ’’securely 
holds  Silo  to  its 


Select 
the 
original 
“Harder 
Silo’’  and 
secure  the 
best  that  years 
of  experience  and 
skillcan  devise.  For 
Strength,  Safety, 

Durability,  Permanency 
and  Profit  the  famous 
“Harder  Silo”  cannot  be 
duplicated  anywhere,  at  any  ’ 
price.“Uncld  Sam”uses  them. 
Send  today  for  catalogue  of 
Silos  and  Silo  Fillers. 

HARDER  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


foundation. 
No  more 
danger 
from 
storms. 


s 


THE  SARATOGA  SILOS 

Airtight,  Round  Doors,  Swinging^outward, 
6trong  and  handy.  Three  sealing  levers,  no 
spoiling  of  ensilage,  portable  all  steel  ladder, 
best  of  everything  fully  guaranteed.  Write 
for  free  catalogue  with  testimonials. 

The  Saratoga  Silo  Mfg.  Company 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


CREOSOTED 
SILO  «  STAVES 


make  GREEN  MOUNTAIN 
SILOS  last  many  years.  We 
use  the  pure  creosote  oil,  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  government  for¬ 
estry  bureau  for  all  kinds  of  timber. 

The  simple,  tight  doors,  and 
strong  hooping  are  great  features, 
too.  Vv  rite  for  catalogue. 

THE  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338  Mrcst  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


ECONOMY  SILO 


Our  simple  ye  t  perf ect-fitting  doors, 
forming  air-tight  silo  entirely  pre* 


Every  silo  easy  to  erect.  Seasoned 
wli  i  te  pine  or  cypress  staves.  Refined 
iron  hoops  form  easy  ladder. 

Write  lor  free  catalogue  with  proof 
of  our  claims  from  delighted  tisers. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFC.  CO., 

Box  38-J  Frederick,  Md. 


KRESODIPIN"! 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 

% 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK. 

DISINFECTS^ 

CLEANSES. 

_ PURIFIES. 

It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  la 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 
RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 

Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICHIGAN 


Make  Money  v%  Growing  Potatoes 

O.  K. 
Cham* 
pion 
Line 

Cutters 
Planters 
Sprayers 
Diggers,  Sorters 

Descriptive  matter 
free.  Write  for  1L 
Our  No.S2  Planter 
(s  automatic;  one  man  and  team  plant  live  acres  or 
moro  a  day;  Our  No,  25  Planter  plants  abso¬ 
lutely  100  per  cent  correct, s  seed  piece  to  every  hill. 

CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  CO. 
151  CHICAGO  AVENUE  HAMMOND,  INDIANA. 

Pure  Canada  Hardwood  Ashes 

THE  JOYNT  BRAND 

The  best,  cheapest  and  most  lasting  fertilizer  In 
the  world.  They  are  nature’s  own  plant  food  to 
build  up  the  land  and  restore  it  to  its  original  fer¬ 
tility.  Write  for  prices  and  information.  Address 

JOHN  JOYNT,  LUCKNOW,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 

Kofereuces:  Duns  or  Bradatreeta  or  Bank  of  Hamilton,  Lucknow 


Silo  Users 
prefer  the 

UNADILL/ 


Some  reasons  why:  Genuine  cypress 
roof  and  ventilator.  Patent  doors  that 
can  be  left  at  any  height.  Unobstruct¬ 
ed  continuous  opening  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom.  Doors  always  open  at  ensilage 
level.  Ensilage  can  be  shoved  out  In¬ 
stead  of  pitching  it  up  2  or  3  ft.  No  re¬ 
fitting  of  doors.  A  few  turns  of  a  nut 
and  your  door  is  adjusted.  Fastener 

on  door  is  a  complete  ladder.  Cata-  _ 

logue  on  request.  Extra  discount  for  early 
ders.  UnadlUa  Silo  Co.,  Box  0,  Unadllln,  N. 


Philadelphia  §JI_,QS 


have  a  10  year  reputation  for  strength  and  efficiency. 
Positively  the  only  Silos  made  that  have  an  Oponlng 
Roof — Only  Continuous  Opon  Front.  Our  30  ft.  Silo 
equals  other  30  ft.  Silos  capacity.  Over  6,000  in  use. 
Opening  roof  works  automatically — permits  Silosbe- 
ing  fully  packed.  Alsospiendid  line  in  Water  Tanks, 
Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  etc.  Get  free  catalogue. 
E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO.,  129  Fuller  Bldo  .  Phila,  Pa 


Corn  in  an 
INDIANA  SILO 

is  better  than  money 
in  bank.  It  pays 
bigger  dividends 

It  makes  your  dairy  more 
profitable  and  Increases  the 
earnings  of  your  fatteuers.  It 
keeps  your  boys  on  the  farm 
enables  you  to  enjoy  many  of 
the  luxuries  that  the  farmer  without 
an  Indiuna  Silo  can  not  afford. 

Write  for  booklet  Address  nearest  office 
INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

Andrr.on.Ind.  Dr.  KoIms,  la.  Kan...  City,  Ho. 

31»  Union  Bldg.  318  Indiana  Bldg.  318  Silo  Bldg. 
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In  effect  March  1,  1913,  the  N.  Y.  Milk 
Milk  Exchange  price  was  reduced  10  cents 
per  40-quart  can,  now  being :  I?  (selected 
raw  and  pasteurized),  $1.81  per  40-quart 
can  ;  <J  (for  cooking  and  manufacturing), 
$1.71,  netting  3%  and  3%  cents  to  ship¬ 
pers  in  the  26-cent  zone. 

The  zones  are,  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  follows  :  23  cents 
for  the  first  40  miles  from  New  York  ;  20 
cents  for  the  next  00  miles ;  29  cents  for 
the  next  90  miles ;  beyond  this,  32  cents. 
The  railroads  allow  a  discount  for  car  lots 
of  10,000  quarts  of  10  and  12%  per  cent. 


THE  ROCHESTER  MILK  SUPPLY. 

(The  following  statement  of  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  Western  N.  Y.  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association  was  made  by  W.  E. 
Dana,  secretary  of  the  association,  at  a 
meeting  on  March  21.] 

Our  objects  are  to  become  acquainted,  to 
keep  ourselves  informed  as  to  market  con¬ 
ditions,  as  to  movements  to  formulate  milk 
regulations,  as  to  legislation  affecting  our 
Interests,  to  obtain  just  freight  rates  from 
the  railroads,  and  the  proper  handling  b'y 
them  of  our  products,  and  to  inform  our¬ 
selves  as  to  the  best  and  most  efficient  way 
to  conduct  our  business  as  milk  producers. 
This  association  cannot  and  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  fix  the  price  of  milk.  At  our  meet¬ 
ing  on  February  8,  no  resolution  to  fix 
the  price  of  milk  was  passed,  nor  would 
such  a  motion  or  resolution  have  been  en¬ 
tertained  by  the  chair.  In  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  price  the  producers  were  asking 
for  their  milk,  each  producer  was  asked  to 
write  on  a  slip  of  paper  his  name,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  quarts  of  milk  he  produced,  and  the 
price  he  asked  for  it.  The  slips  were  tab¬ 
ulated  and  result  announced.  It  was  clear¬ 
ly  stated  that  this  was  simply  a  statement 
of  price  asked  by  individuals,  and  was  not 
binding  either  on  themselves  or  others,  and 
that  no  agreement  as  to  price  was  ex¬ 
pressed  or  implied,  or  was  to  be  inferred 
from  it.  The  secretary  said  in  substance, 
“The  price  you  ask  for  your  milk  Is  to  be 
determined  by  each  of  you  individually.  All 
we  attempt  to  do  as  an  association  is  to 
give  you  assistance  in  determining  market 
conditions.”  Milk  has  always  been  sold  by 
members  of  this  association  at  varying 
prices,  without  incurring  penalties  of  any 
nature,  or  affecting  the  good  standing  of 
any  member. 

The  secretary  has  been  subject  to  hostile 
criticism  for  his  conservative  views  on  the 
price  of  milk.  The  secretary  and  the 
great  body  of  our  producers  agree  that  men 
engaged  in  producing  an  article  of  food  of 
vital  importance  to  the  consuming  public, 
are  morally  bonnd  to  sell  it  at  the  lowest 
price  consistent  with  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station, 
in  report  for  1908  and  1909,  gives  the  cost 
of  producing  clean  milk,  in  their  herd : 
cost  of  food  3.04  cents  per  quart,  labor, 
interest,  etc.,  1.76  cents  per  quart,  total 
cost  per  quart  4.8  cents.  The  Storrs  Con¬ 
necticut  Experimental  Station  bulletin  of 
June.  1912,  gives  the  cost  of  producing  a 
quart  of  milk;  average  of  five  years’  work 
of  their  dairy  at  4.5  cents  per  quart.  The 
Massachusetts  Station  report  for  1910, 
gives  cost  of  producing  clean  milk  based 
on  results  obtained  from  their  herd :  food 
cost  3.3  cents  per  quart,  cost  of  housing, 
care,  etc.,  1.65  cents  per  quart,  total  cost 
4.95  cents  per  quart.  Figures  soou  to  be 
published  by  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station  will  show  a  total  cost  of  at  least 
4.5  cents  per  quart.  None  of  these  esti¬ 
mates  includes  any  charge  for  superintend¬ 
ents.  A  very  successful  estate  manager, 
who  has  expert  bookkeepers,  and  an  efficient 
cost  system,  stdted  that  he  doubted  if  clean, 
market  milk  could  be  produced  for  less 
than  five  cents  per  quart,  that  his  figures 
showed  a  higher  cost.  A  careful  estimate, 
based  on  the  experience  of  several  pro¬ 
ducers,  shows  the  Increased  cost  in  operat¬ 
ing  a  dairy  under  contract  to  furnish  400 
quarts  of  milk  per  day.  in  Rochester,  in 
the  past  four  years  to  be : 

Increased  charges  for  interest,  in¬ 
surance,  veterinary  services,  etc., 
on  increased  value  of  cows  at 
$30  per  head,  number  of  cows  in 

dairy  55,  $1050—10% .  $165.00 

Increased  cost  for  cows  purchased 
to  maintain  herd.  Experience 
shows  that  rather  more  than 
1-5  of  the  cows  in  a  milk  ship¬ 
ping  dairy  are  changed  every 
year.  This  would  give  11  cows 

at  $25  a  head  increase .  275.00 

Increase  in  freight  .  75.00 

Increased  cost  of  purchased  grain  100.00 
Increased  cost  of  farm  grown  feed, 
caused  by  increase  in  value  of 
farm  lands — in  taxes,  cost  of 
labor,  cost  of  horses,  and  in¬ 
creased  value  of  land  for  use 

for  other  crops .  385.00 

Labor  increase,  wages  for  addi¬ 
tional  man  made  necessary  by 
recent  demand  of  health  officer 

for  the  fitter  test .  550.00 

Increased  cost  of  labor  formerly 
employed  .  100.00 


Total  increased  cost . $1,650.00 

The  investigation  of  Rochester  condi¬ 
tions  by  Dr.  Williams  shows  that  the  pro¬ 
ducer  is  not  receiving  enough  for  his  milk. 

During  the  past  two  years,  milk  has  sold 
at  the  highest  prices  known  in  30  years — 
not  in  one  city,  but  in  nearly  all.  In 
Rochester,  a  short  supply  has,  this  year  at 
times,  forced  the  price  of  surplus  milk  at 
the  railroad  platforms  to  from  five  to  eight 
cents  a  quart  wholesale.  The  number  of 
cows  is  decreasing.  There  are  several  thou¬ 
sand  less  cows  in  this  State  than  there  were 
three  years  ago.  ’l'be  decrease  in  the 
United  States  in  three  years  has  been  326,- 
000  cows.  This  is  the  reason  for  their 
rapid  advance  in  price.  Every  year,  enough 
cows  to  furnish  Rochester  with  milk  for 
six  years,  go  out  of  business  in  this  State. 
Our  urban  population  is  increasing  rapidly, 
demanding  more  and  better  milk.  To  get 
it,  cities  are  reaching  out  into  each  other’s 
territory.  A  Philadelphia  concern  is 
building  a  $10,000  shipping  station  in  Liv¬ 
ingston  County.  New  York  is  drawing 
milk  from  Steuben  and  Allegany  Counties. 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  lUif- 
talo  dealers  paid  higher  average  prices  for 
milk,  during  the  past  year  than  Rochester; 
New  York,  4.45  cents  per  quart;  Phila¬ 
delphia,  4%  cents;  Boston,  5  cents.  These 


cities  take  entire  products  of  dairies.  Buf¬ 
falo.  4.25  cents,  distributors  furnishing 
cans ;  Rochester,  4  cents.  There  are  a 
number  of  empty  cow  barns  in  this  ter¬ 
ritory  ;  there  will  be  more  this  Spring 

'The  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
United  Charities  that  much  of  the  milk 
in  this  city  is  unfit  for  food,  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  true,  but  if  it  is,  it  is  Rochester’s 
fault.  A  market,  whose  chief  requirement 
is  how  cheap  can  the  goods  be  bought,  will 
always  be  supplied  with  the  poorest  goods 
obtainable.  By  every  method  of  agita¬ 
tion,  the  use  of  milk  is  discouraged,  it 
is  said  to  be  unfit  to  feed  infants,  yet  a 
very  careful  study  of  infant  mortality  in 
this  city,  seems  to  show  that  the  death  rate 
of  babies  fed  proprietary  foods  and  con¬ 
densed  milk  is  four  times  as  great  as  those 
fed  market  milk.  This  agrees  with  the 
work  of  Dr.  Park,  in  New  York,  where 
baliies  on  cheap  store  milk  with  5,000,000 
to  40,000,00  bacteria  per  c.c.  did  as  well 
as  on  condensed  milk.  Condensed  milk 
costs  as  much,  in  food  value,  as  certified 
milk  at  twelve  cents  per  quart,  and  yet 
over  2,000,000  cans  of  condsenscd  milk  are 
used  each  year  in  this  city.  The  cheapest 
and  most  valuable  animal  food,  on  the 
market  in  this  city  to-day,  is  milk.  A 
pound  of  steak  must  sell  at  twelve  cents 
to  be  on  a  parity  with  milk  at  eight  cents 
per  quart.  Agitation,  slander,  vituperation 
and  threats  will  not  solve  the  milk  prob¬ 
lem. 

Supplying  a  city  with  milk  is  a  health 
question,  the  same  as  supplying  a  city 
with  water;  to  lose  sight  of  the  economic 
factors  in  either  is  to  invite  failure. 
Rochester  has  not  been  as  successful  in 
securing  a  milk  supply  as  safe  as  its  water 
supply,  largely  due  to  improper  admin¬ 
istration,  and  an  inadequate  grasp  of  all 
the  factors  involved.  A  proper  milk  or¬ 
dinance,  drawn  in  accordance  with  the 
latest  sanitary  practice,  sanely  enforced, 
would  in  eighteen  months  give  Rochester 
n  safe  milk  supply,  clean  and  free  from 
disease  producing  germs,  a  milk  so  clean 
and  pure  that  it  would  keep  sweet  with 
reasonable  care,  even  without  ice,  for 
24  hours  after  delivery  in  the  homes  of 
this  city. 


New  Jersey  Milk  Prices. 

Prices  that  the  creameries  will  pay  the 
producers  for  their  milk  for  the  ensuing 
six  months  beginning  April  1,  have  been 
announced  by  the  large  milk  concerns 
operating  plants  in  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 
The  prices  are  nearly  identical  with  those 
of  the  corresponding  period  of  1912.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  now  signing  contracts.  The  price 
per  hundred  pounds  is  as  follows :  April, 
$1.50;  May,  $1.25;  .Tune,  $1.10;  July, 
$1.35 ;  August,  $1.45 ;  September,  $1.55. 
The  July  price  is  five  cents  higher  than 
that  of  July,  1912.  Considered  on  the 
basis  of  40  quart  cans,  the  prices  are : 

April,  $1.27%;  May,  $1.06%;  June,  93%; 
July,  $1.14%  ;  August,  $1.23%  ;  Septem¬ 
ber,  $1.31%.  These  prices  are  for  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  1.  In  District  No.  2  the  prices 
are  ten  cents  per  hundred  pounds  less  in 
each  month  except  September,  and  then 
are  five  cents  less.  For  grade  B  milk  10 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  is  added  for 
1913,  and  also  an  additional  premium  of 

10  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  all  milk 
testing  3.8  per  cent,  butter  fat  or  better. 

There  is  no  auction  and  very  little 

private  sale  of  cattle  in  this  place.  The 

farmers  keep  from  two  to  eight  cows, 
raise  a  calf  or  two,  veal  the  rest.  If  they 
have  a  cow  or  two  to  sell  they  bring  from 
$25  to  $50.  We  are  situated  about  half 
way  between  Glens  Falls  and  Lake  George. 
What  produce  we  have  to  sell  we  take  to 
the  one  or  the  other  place,  sell  direct  to 
consumers  and  get  retail  prices.  Most 
of  the  farmers  have  wood  and  timber  to 
sell  in  Winter  and  that  helps  out.  The 
local  grocers  and  butchers  pay  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Apples,  $2  to  $2.25  a  barrel ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  50  cents  a  bushel ;  rutabaga,  40 ; 
pork,  11;  veal,  12;  butter,  30;  eggs,  21; 
sweet  corn  in  season,  $1.25  down  to  75 
cents  a  hundred  (then  they  think  it  is 
worth  that  to  feed  unless  a  big  load  can 
be  sold  in  a  place).  Raspberries,  10 
broilers,  alive,  1%  to  two  pounds.  25  to 
35  cents.  w.  h. 

French  Mountain,  N.  Y. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


RIDER  AGENTS 
WANTED 

EACH  T0WH  and  district  to 

ride  and  exhibit  a  sample  1913 
Model  “  Ranger’'  bicycle 
furnished  by  us.  Our  agents 
everywhere  are  making  money 
‘  fast.  Write  at  once  for  fall 
particulars  and  special  offer. 

I  NO  MONEY  REQUIRED 
until  you  receive  and  approve 
of  your  bicycle.  We  ship 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without 
a  cent  deposit  In  advance, 
prepay  freight,  and  allow 
1 0  D  A  YS’  FREE  TRIAL, 
during  which  time  you  may 
ride  the  bicycle  and  put  It  to 
any  test  you  wiHh.  If  you  are 
then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or 
don’t  wish  to  keep  the  bicycle 
you  may  shlplt  back  to  us  at 
our  expense  and  you  will  not 
_  be  out  one  cent. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES 

bicycle  It  Is  possible  to  make  at  one  small 
^  profit  above  actual  factory  cost.  You  save 
-  110  to  125  middlemen’s  profits  by  buying  direct 
of  ns  and  have  the  manufacturer’s  guarantee  behind 
your  bicycle.  DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of 
tires  from  anyone  at  any  p rice  until  you  receive  our 
catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  of  factory  prices  and 
remar  kab  le  special  off  or. 

YOU  WILL  BE  ASTONISHED  when  y°n  *ec»,ve 

IWU  mu  pv  ssivnivni.  beautifuleatalogueand 
study  our  superb  models  at  the  wonderful  low  prices  we 
can  make  you.  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at 
lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  are  satisfied 
with  *1  profit  above  factory  cost.  Bicycle  Dealers,  you 
can  sell  our  bicycles  under  your  own  name  plate  at 
double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 
SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— A  limited  number  taken 
In  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will  be  closed  out  at 
once,  at  S3  to  SBeach.  Descriptive  bargain  list  sent  free. 
TIDES  CAASTER-RRflKE  rear  wheels.  Inner  tubes. 
IIHtj,  UlIB >1  LE  BBHBC  ,arnpB  cyclometers,  parts, 

repairs  and  parts  for  all  bicycles  at  half  usual  prices* 
DO  NOT  WAIT— but  write  today  tor  ourLarge  Catalogue 
beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of 
Interesting^  matter  and  useful  Information.  It  only 
costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  Address 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  A  80  CHICAGO,  III* 


Be  Free  from  Flies 


No  fl  ies  mean  more  milk  and  less  trouble  in  milking. 
Get  rid  of  them  by  preventing  their  breeding  in  the  manure 
pile.  Just  scatter  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  acid  phosphate 
and  Kainit,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per  day  per  cow,  on 
the  manure  pile  twice  a  day. 

Do  it  when  you  go  to  milk;  you’ll  think  of  it  then. 


Order  some  extra  potash  in  the  form  of  Kainit  this 
spring,  mix  it  with  the  phosphate  in  a  big  box  near  the 
manure  pile,  with  a  shovel  to  distribute  it. 

Then  it  will  be  easy  to  use  all  summer. 

Get  rid  of  the  flies  and  you’ll  get  more  milk  and  add  to 
the  manure’s  value  for  your  crops,  especially  forage  crops. 

Potash  Pays  and  there  is  no  place  where  it  pays  better 
than  when  used  to  supplement  manure. 

“Hoard’s  Dairyman”  shows  that  30% 
of  its  subscribers  buy  potash  salts.  It  will 
pay  you  to  learn  more  about  potash  salts. 

Send  for  books  on  fertilizers  for  crops 
you  raise.  We  sell  potash  in  any  quantity 
from  one  200-lb.  bag  up. 

Write  for  Prices 


GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc.,  42  Broadway,  New  York 


m 


i '•  j 


Chicago,  Monadnock  Block 
Atlanta.  Empire  Bldrf. 


New  Orleans.  Whitney  Central  Bank  Bld|{. 
Savannah,  Bank  h  Trust  Bldfj.  San  Francisco 
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The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  eighteenth  week  shows  2,078  eggs 
laid  during  the  week,  a  gain  of  178  eggs 
over  the  previous  week,  and  a  gain  of 
exactly  the  same  number  over  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  week  last  year.  Of  this  gain  of  178 
eggs  the  White  Leghorns  contributed  only 
36.  Their  total  output  for  the  week  was 
849  ;  but  last  week  they  laid  813,  so  other 
breeds  make  up  142  of  the  weeek's  gaffa. 
Thomas  Barron's  White  Leghorns  are  tak¬ 
ing  everything  this  week ;  they  make  the 
highest  score  for  the  week,  as  well  as  lead 
in  the  grand  total.  They  have  laid  this 
week  7-5-5-0-6,  or  29,  and  out  in  the 
contest  at  Mountain  Grove,  Missouri,  they 
are  115  eggs  ahead  of  their  nearest  com¬ 
petitor.  Two  of  his  10  pullets  out  there 
have  made  the  two  highest  individual 
scores,  viz. :  84  and  82.  I  hope  Australia 
will  come  into  the  next  contest.  If  they 
have  bred  anything  that  can  outlay  Bar¬ 
ron's  White  Leghorns,  the  American  poul¬ 
try  men  would  like  to  know  it. 

O.  A.  Foster  takes  second  place  in  the 
week’s  score  with  28  eggs  from  his  pen. 
He  is  the  buyer  of  the  White  Leghorns  that 
Mr.  Barron  had  in  the  first  contest.  The 
White  Wyandottes  are  doing  good  work 
this  week,  three  pens  laying  27  each,  Mrs. 

H.  F.  Ilaynes’  pen  from  Idaho :  Beulah 

Farm's  pullet  pen,  and  T.  J.  McConnell’s 
pen ;  Woodside  Poultry  Farm’s  Barred 
Rocks  also  laid  27,  and  O.  Wilson's  Buff 
Orpingtons  laid  27.  As  27  is  over  a  74 
per  cent,  lay  it  is  worth  remarking.  Bar¬ 
ron’s  29  eggs  are  almost  83  per  cent,  of 
the  possible  total.  Seven  pens  laid  26 
each,  and  10  pens  laid  25.  All  the  peris 
of  every  breed  are  laying  except  the  But¬ 
tercups.  Judge  W.  II.  Card's  new  breed, 
the  White-laced  Rod  Cornish,  laid  20 
eggs  this  week.  Thomas  Barron’s  White 
Leghorns  have  at  total  of  386  to  their 
credit  now,  and  Edward  Cam's  birds  of  the 
same  breed  still  hold  second  place  with  a 
total  of  355.  » 

George  II.  Schmitz’s  Buff  Leghorns  come 
into  the  300  grade  this  week,  their  total 
being  322,  and  so  do  the  White  Wyandottes 
from  England,  Edward  Cam’s  pen  having 
laid  317.  No  other  pens  have  reached  300. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Fritchey’s  Single  Comb  R.  I. 
Reds  have  laid  293 ;  Braeside  Poultry 
Farm’s  White  Leghorns,  292 ;  Glen  View 
Poultry  Farm’s  Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds, 
274;  George  P.  Dearborn’s  Single  Comb  R. 

I.  Rods,  275  ;  Beulah  Farm’s  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  266 ;  O.  A.  Foster's  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  268,  and  White  Acres  Poultry 
Ranch  White  Orpingtons,  250. 

At  the  Missouri  contest  the  birds  are 
laying  very  much  better  than  they  did 
last  year.  In  the  month  of  February  they 
■laid  2,224  more  eggs  than  in  the  same 
mouth  last  year.  Below  is  the  output  of 
the  10  leading  pens.  This  is  for  15  days  in 
November  and  all  of  December,  January  and 
February,  104  days : 

Pen  Eggs 

2 — S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  England....  656 
25 — Silver  Wyandottes,  Illinois  .  541 

19 —  Silver  Wyandottes,  Iowa .  518 

57 —  Black  Langshans,  Missouri .  488 

33 — Barred  Rocks,  Illinois  .  477 

20 —  White  Wyandottes,  Arkansas .  471 

59 — Black  Orpingtons,  Canada .  469 

30 — Buff  Wyandottes,  Vermont .  433 

24 — White  Wyandottes,  New  Jersey.  .  438 

58 —  Buff  Orpingtons,  Missouri .  433 

Of  the  700  birds  in  this  Missouri  contest 

78  have  not  yet  laid  an  egg.  In  the  con¬ 
test  at  Storrs  there  is  only  one  pen— five 
birds — that  have  not  yet  laid.  But  out  of 
the  whole  500  birds  there  were  34  that  did 
not  lay  during  the  week.  C.  S.  Seo- 
ville’s  Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Red  hens  have 
been  outlaid  by  his  pullets  of  the 
same  breed,  the  record  standing  172  for 
the  pullets.  168  by  the  hens.  Last  year 
the  same  breed,  the  record  standing  172 
for  the  pullets,  168  by  the  hens.  Last  year 
Scoville’s  If.  I.  Red  hens  outlaid  all  the 
pullets  of  that  breed.  His  hens  were  the 
only  ones  in  the  contest  that  laid  as  well 
as  the  pullets. 

Some  breeders  who  very  much  prefer  eggs 
from  yearling  hens  for  hatching,  make  it 
a  point  to  keep  the  pullets  back  as  much 
as  possible,  by  scanty  feeding,  and  feeding 
little  or  no  meat,  and  by  moving  them  to 
different  quarters  occasionally,  so  as  to  cut 
down  egg  production  the  first  year ;  expect¬ 
ing  to  get  a  good  many  eggs  the  second 
year,  when  the  eggs  are  supposed  to  pro¬ 
duce  better  chicks. 

I  don’t  know  of  any  extended  experi¬ 
ments  having  ever  been  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  much,  if  any.  better  chicks  are 
that  have  been  hatched  from  hen  eggs  than 
from  pullet  eggs ;  but  it  is  generally 
thought  that  if  cockerels  and  pullets  are 
bred  from  continuously  for  several  years, 
there  will  be  a  loss  of  vitality  and  stamina 
in  the  flock.  Pullets  lay  smaller  eggs  than 
hens,  as  a  rule.  Some  experiments  were 
carried  on  at  Cornell  College,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y..  to  determine  what  relation  the  size  of 
eggs  had  to  the  size  of  the  chicken.  Small 
eggs,  medium  size  eggs,  and  large  eggs 
were  used,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
weight  of  the  chick  corresponded  almost 
exactly  to  the  relative  weight  of  the  eggs ; 
and  to  their  surprise  it  was  found  that 
this  relative  weight  of  the  checks  per¬ 
sisted.  When  the  chicks  were  5%  months 
old,  the  heaviest  chicks  were  the  ones 
from  the  largest  eggs ;  the  medium  size 
chicks  were  from  the  medium  eggs,  and  the 
smallest  chicks  were  from  the  smallest 
eggs.  One  experiment  does  not  really  de¬ 
termine  anything  ;  it  would  be  worth  while 
if  many  breeders  would  try  this.  It  could 
be  very  easily  done  where  chicks  are 
hatched  by  hens,  putting  all  large  eggs  un¬ 
der  one  hen,  and  the  small  eggs  under 
another,  and  marking  the  chicks  as  soon 
as  they  were  hatched,  then  weighing  the 
broods  as  they  continued  to  grow.  There 
is  a  great  deal  yet  to  be  learned  in  the 
poultry  business.  geo.  a.  cosgiiovb. 


Treatment  for  Roup. 

I  have  just  read  a  communication  and 
request  from  B.  A.  T.,  Maryland,  page  322. 
1  have  had  but  two  cases  of  roup  among 
my  fowls,  and  successfully  treated  those 
cases,  so  I  feel  confident  that  I  can  show 
him  how  to  treat  them.  The  two  cases  I 
have  mentioned  had  so  far  advanced  that 
the  heads  were  swollen  and  pus  was  issuing 
from  nostrils,  eyes  and  mouth.  A  friend 
told  me  to  drop  into  the  mouth  10  drops 
of  kerosene,  after  the  hens  had  gone  to 
roost  in  a  warm  henhouse,  well  ventilated, 
but  warm  enough  to  keep  out  the  frost.  I 
took  some  kerosene  in  a  long  vial  and  tried 
to  drop  some  in  their  mouths,  but  acci¬ 
dentally  poured  the  mouth  full  and  it  ran 
over  into  the  eyes,  and  I  thought  of  course 
It  would  kill  the  hen,  but  1  did  the  same 
by  the  other  and  put  them  on  a  roost  in 
a  cold  room  and  in  the  morning  I  found 
they  were  not  only  alive  but  all  the  pus 
had  disappeared  and  they  looked  nearly 
well,  and  were  entirely  well  in  a  few  days. 
After  about  two  weeks  I  let  the  hens  out 
to  enjoy  a  bright  sunny  day,  and  soon  it 
began  to  rain,  a  cold  rain.  As  they  were 
getting  wet  and  chilled  I  at  last  drove 
them  in.  The  next  day  75  of  them  were 
sneezing  and  coughing.  The  night  of  the 
following  day  I  went  into  the  henhouse 
and  following  the  roosts,  I  listened  to  the 
breathing  of  every  hen  and  if  she  rattled 
in  the  throat,  or  breathed  at  all  unnatur¬ 
ally,  I  filled  her  mouth  with  kerosene.  I 
followed  this  up  for  a  week  or  more,  as 
long  as  there  were  any  evidences  of  the 
trouble,  and  they  were  all  cured  before 
they  had  time  to  get  sick.  j.  d.  p. 

R.  N.-Y. — Kerosene,  used  as  suggested, 
has  long  been  a  standard  remedy  for  colds 
or  incipient  roup.  It  would  be  of  doubtful 
value  in  advanced  cases  of  true  roup,  out 
in  those  cases  of  contagious  catarrh  which 
lack  only  the  specific  infection  to  become 
true  roup,  a  few  drops  may  be  injected  by 
means  of  a  medicine  dropper,  either  into  the 
nostrils,  or  into  the  cleft  in  the  mouth 
which  communicates  with  the  nostrils.  The 
operator  should  remember,  however,  that 
applied  to  inflamed  membranes,  kerosene 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  painful,  and  he 
should  not  use  enough  to  choke  or  strangle 
the  fowl. 

PRIZE  WINNING  STOCK 

Exhibition  and  utility  White  Plymouth  Rock*. 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  S.  O.  R.  I.  Reds;  day-old 
chicks,  eggs  by  clutch  or  1000;  book  your  orders  early. 

KN0LLW00D  FARM,  S.!W.fB:  BS 

PFILE’S  65  Varieties 

f  AND  and  Water  Fowls.  Farm* 
"  raised  stock,  with  eggs  In  season. 
8end  2c  for  my  valuable  Illustrated  de¬ 
scriptive  Poultry  Book  lor  1913.  Write 
Henry  Pfile,  Box  OJ4  Freeport,  111. 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

Our  strains  have  always  been  known  as  heavy 
layers  and  choice  market  producers.  Our  recent 
winnings  at  the  great  shows  demonstrate  our  exhi¬ 
bition  quality.  Get  in  on  the  ground  floor  with  this 
combination.  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  P.  Rocks  and 
Salmon  Favevolles,  Leghorn  Cockerels  for  sale. 

EVERGREEN  POULTRY  FARM 
Tel.  connection.  Chappaqua,  Westchester  Co..  N.  Y. 

Davis  Poultry  Farm 

Established  1894 

Famous  Laying  Strains  :  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
also  Barred  and  White  Rocks 
Eggs  for  Hatching 

Day-oldL  Cliix 

ORDER  NOW  for  future  delivery 

FULL  COUNT  GUARANTEED  ON  DELIVERY 

Davis  Poultry  Farm,  Berlin,  Mass. 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED 

hatching  eggs  from  heaviest  laying  dark  red  to  the 
skin,  hardy  open  front  colony  house  free  range 
Reds  in  America.  Rose  and  Single  Combs.  $2  per 
sitting;  $7  per  100.  Safe  delivery.  Fertility  guar¬ 
anteed.  Special  pen,  $5  per  sitting.  Magnificent 
cockerels,  yearlings,  pullets  for  sale. 

VIBKRT  RED  FARM,  Box  1,  WESTON,  N.  J. 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  Exclusively 

Eggs  for  hatching  by  sitting  or  by  hundred.  Send 

_  for  price-list. 

ROANOKE  POULTRY  FARM,  Sewell,  New  Jersey 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

The  Best.  Winners  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York  State  Fair,  Albany,  Utica,  Schenectady, 


New  York. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 


Exhibition  Matings,  $5.00  per  15 
Utility  “  2.00  “  15 

UNION  POULTRY  YARDS 

Schenectady,  New  York 

Austin’s  200  STRAIN  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Standard  tired,  red  to  the  skin.  Eggs  for  hatching 
$3.00,  $5.00  and  $10.00  per  set  (15).  Utility  $0.00  per 
100.  90j6  fertility  guaranteed  Cockerels,  yearlings, 
pullets,  baby  chin  s. 

AUSTIN'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 


Baby  Chicks  12c.  Each 

RARNGEMsELECTEDiS.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Prompt  delivery.  A  hatch  every  week.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Reduction  on  hatching  eggs  balance 
of  season.  Circular  free.  (  HAS.  it.  STONE, 
BABY  CHICKEN  FARM,  -  Staatsburo-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


SINfil  F  ROM ^  White  Leghorns,  Wyokoff  Strain. 

OI.IU3LL.  UUfY|l  Unequaled  for  siz0  an(,  ej?ft  pr0_ 

ductlon.  Eggs  $1.25  per  15;  $5.00  per  hundred. 

ALDEN  NODINE,  Elm  Lawn  Farm,  Ravona,  Now  York 


MAKA-SHELLS« 


earth.  Increases  egg  pro- 1 
K  duction.  The  origin*!  sil- 1 
““-jea  grit.  Avoid  substl  I 
tutes.  Ask  your  local' 
dealer  or  send  3L  lib 

for  two  100-lb.  bags  lo.b.  cars.  Agents  wanted. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO. 

Box  J  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


GRIT 
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“Well  Begun  is  Half  Done 

Begin  your  chicks  with  the  right 
feed  and  you’ll  double  their  chances 
of  becoming  profitable  poultry. 

H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed 
is  a  carefully  prepared  mixture  of 
the  finer  grades  of  Corn,  Cut  Oat¬ 
meal,  Cracked  Wheat,  Kaffir  Corn, 

Peas  and  Millet — steam-cooked 
in  our  mill  by  a  special  process. 

H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

The  steam-cooking  makes  it  just  the 
food  to  bring  the  weak,  tiny  fellows  safely 
through  their  early  days. 

Sold  only  in  10-lb.,  25-lb.,  50-lb.  and  100-lb.  bags. 

Each  bag  bears  a  tag  showing  the  guaranteed  analysis. 

If  you  cannot  get  H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed, 

Intermediate  Scratch,  Scratch  Feed,  Poultry  Feed,  Dry 
Poultry  Mash  or  Chick  Feed  from  your  dealer,  write  for 
samples  and  prices. 

JOHN  J.  CAMPBELL,  sa^nagaelnT,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  H-O  Company  Mills,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


125  Egg  Incubator  $*J  A 
and  Brooder  “o™  "XU 

If  ordered  together. 


Freight  paid  east  of 
Rockies.  Hot  water, 
copper  tanks,  double 
(  walls,  double  glass 
*  doors.  Free  catalog 
describe*  H  them.  Send  for  it  today. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 

Box  Ills  Racine,  Wla. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

$1  per  15  ;  $0  per  100;  from  an  extra  large  sized  and 
one  of  the  best-laying  strains  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
in  existence.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa,  New  York 


140  EGG  INCUBATOR 
"Yo  CHICK  BROODER 

The  incubator  is  Both 


California  Red* 


For 


wood,  covered 
with  asbestos  and  galvanized 
iron;  has  triple  walls,  copper  tank; 
irsorv:  egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready 
Trial  - 


■  money  back 


•  Rockies 

to  use.  30  Days 

I  if  not  0.  K.  W  rite  for  Free  Catalog  today. 

I  Ironclad  Incubator  Co.,  Dept.  90  Racine, Wis. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Day-old  Chicks,  $12  per  100  ;  Eggs,  $5  per  100. 
Large,  vigorous,  true  Leghorn  type.  Persistent 
layers.  Unlimited  range.  Hot  water  mammoth 
incubators  used.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  D.  No.  54.  SALT  POINT.  N  Y. 

KIRKUP’S  STRAINS.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

bred  for  size,  vigor  and  large,  white,  market  eggs. 
Safe  delivery  of  ehix  guaranteed.  Send  for  our 
circular.  CHESTNUT  POULTRY  FARM 
Kirkup  Bros.,  Props..  Mattituck,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

Stock  selected  for  vigor  and  given  freerangeon  large 
farm.  In  the  Cornell  Breed  Testing  project  last  year 
one  pullet  from  this  flock  laid  216  eggs,  another  laid 
212  eggs.  The  ten  pullets  laid  1739  eggs.  Eggs  $6.00  per 
100.  Eggs  that  fall  to  hatch  replaced  at  half-price. 
Fi  E.  STRONG,  R.  D.  2,  -  -  -  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

VIGOROUS  BABY  CHICKS 

From  healthy,  purebred  to  lay,  parents.  1000  breeder*. 
Hatching  capacity  60,000.  Six  varieties  Chicks  $12.00  per 
hundred. 

SEE  OUR  GREAT  OFFER 

25  ef  our  best  Chicks  and  a  Brooder  all  for  $5. 00 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Ask  for  Free  Catalogue  C. 

THE  GIBSON-FORD  COMPANY 

Box  3.  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  Is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  ISO 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  OO.,  Peekskill.  N.  Y. 


¥ 


Greider’s  Fine  Catalogue 

and  calendar  of  pure-bred  poultry  for  1913,  large, 
many  pages  of  poultry  facts.  70  varieties  illustrat¬ 
ed  and  described.  Iuoubators  and  brooders,  low 
price  of  stock  and  eggs  for  batching.  A  perfect 
guide  to  all  poultry  raisers.  Send  10  cents  today. 

B.  H.  OREIDEE,  Box  58,  Kheems,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  10c  each 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  No  order  too  large  or  too 
small.  Hatching  eggs  by  the  setting  or  thousand; 
fertility  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue. 

RICH  LAND  FARMS  -  -  Frederick,  Md 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 
Breeders  and  shippers  for  20  years  of  high-class  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Baby  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs  our  specialty.  Correspondence  invited. 

New  York  Prize-Winning  Strains”™^ 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds;  Brown,  White  Leghorns. 
Eggs. $1.50, 15  ;  $7, 100.  Dark,  Right  Brahmas;  Eggs, 
$2.50, 15.  Catalog  free.  A  few  choice  breeders  for 
sale.  F,  M.  PRESCOTT,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

BLUE  RIBBON  AND  SILVER  CUP  WINNERS 

LAKE  HILL  FARM,  Ploasantville.  New  York— 8. 
0.  Whito  Leghorns  &  Pekin  Ducks.  Strong,  healthy, 
vigorous  kind  ;  open,  high  range.  Send  Postal  for 
circular  and  special  prioes.  Eggs  ;  Day-old  Chicks 
and  Ducks.  -  THOMAS  W.  NORRIS,  Mgr. 

THE  MATTtTUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM  positively  del- 
*  ivers  chicks  ON  TIME.  Hutehos  average  705..  Big, 
stocky  chicks.  Stock  is  right ;  eggs  are  right  ; 
chicks  are  right.  Send  for  circular  and  testimo¬ 
nial  letters.  Arthur  H.  Penny,  Mattituck,  N.  Y, 

My  Barred  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

have  won  at  the  leading  shows.  Extra  large,  nar¬ 
row  barred,  true  rock  shape.  Every  specimen  mated 
for  best  results.  16  years  a  breeder.  Choices! 
matings,  $2  for  15;  utility  matings,  $5  for  100. 

HILLHURST  FARM,  F.  H.  Rivenburqh,  Prop..  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

Abovo  Pouliry  Farms  Go.,  Inc. 

CHATHAM,  NEW  JERSEY 
Established,  1904.  Breeders  and  shippers  of  high 
class  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hatching  Eggs.  Baby 
chicks.  Cockerels,  Write  for  price  list. 


HAMILTON 
'  >  FARMS 


WHITE 

LEGHORNS 


HUNTINGTON,  N.V. 


We  Guarantee  95  Per  Cent.  Fertility 

in  our  Hatching  Eggs.  Because  we  KNOW  they  are  finest  quality— 
strong,  vigorous  parent  stook,  and  laid  under  sanitary  conditions. 

Hamilton  White  Leghorn  Chicks  &  Eggs 

bred  right  and  carefully  selected  for  shipment.  They  SATISFY. 
Open  range,  green  feed,  careful  mating,  perfect  housing— these  things 
make  Hamilton  Leghorns  the  best  you  can  buy.  Write  today  for 
our  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list.  It  will  save  you  money. 

HAMILTON  FARM,  Box  G,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


Fe  e  djGfSwing  Chickslfi^h 

~  They  must  be  furnished  with  the  right-  kind  of  material  If  they  are 
to  make  satisfactory  growth  of  muscle,  bone  and  feather.  Profit  Ilea 
In  quick  growth  and  early  maturity.  Rush  those  cockerels  to  market¬ 
able  size  and  turn  them  Into  cash  before  prices  fall.  Get  the  pullets 
completely  developed  and  ready  to  till  the  nesta  with  fall  and  winter 

pf^  Baby  Chick  Food 


contains  Just  the  necessary  Ingredients  to  give  them  during  the  first  three 
weeks  the  best  possible  start,  at  a  cost  of  lc  per  chick.  In  boxes  and  bags* 
25c,  50c.  $i  up.  After  the  third  week  mix 

Poultry  Regulator 

In  the  ration  to  aid  digestion  and  make  the  greatest  gain  for  every  pound 
Of  feed  consumed.  25c,  50c,  $1.  25-lb.  Pail,  $2.50. 

*  Your  money  back  If  it  fails.” 

Our  products  arc  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  Chicago 
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The  Henyard. 


Hen  Notes. 

The  only  trouble  I  ever  had  with  poultry 
was  a  season  when  I  save  them  a  liberal 
daily  ration  of  milk.  Some  of  my  earliest 
chiekens  that  were  three-fourths  full  grown 
would  droop  a  day  or  two,  their  heads 
would  turn  black  and  they  died  within  two 
or  three  days.  Those  that  were  bled  in 
the  comb  and  wattles  and  given  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  Rochelle  salts  before  the  ailment 
had  gone  too  far,  recovered.  Probably  a 
little  milk  mixed  with  their  mash  is  very 
beneficial,  but  I  believe  too  much  is  not 
good  for  poultry. 

I  have  known  people  to  feed  one  kind 
of  feed  to  fowls  all  Winter.  There  may 
be  some  excuse  for  slack  feeding,  but  none 
whatever  for  feeding  one  kind  of  grain  ex¬ 
clusively.  They  should  be  given  all  kinds 
of  grain  grown  on  a  farm.  A  feed  of 
plump  oats  once  a  week  is  relished  by 
grown  fowls.  When  the  chicks  are  small 
sift  grouhd  oats  to  get  the  meal  and  mix 
equal  parts  of  cornmeal  and  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  with  it.  Feed  small  chickens  five 
times  a  day. 

How  well  I  remember  going  one-fourth  of 
a  mile  with  my  older  brothers  when  a  little 
lad  to  set  “Old  Speckle,”  a  favorite  hen. 
under  a  brush  fence.  The  nest  contained 
16  eggs.  In  three  weeks  we  went  after 
the  chickens  and  found  17.  The  hen  had 
laid  another  egg  after  we  had  set  her.  I 
have  always  had  the  best  hatch  in  setting 
fowls  on  the  ground  after  the  Spring  freez¬ 
ing  was  over.  If  the  nests  are  in  boxes 
or  barrels  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  turf  or 
sods  in  it  and  moisten  the  nest  every  three 
or  four  days. 

The  premises  where  I  lived  one  Winter 
were  badly  infested  with  rats.  They  at¬ 
tacked  everything  eatable,  even  to  the  eyes 
of  the  potatoes,  and  chewed  the  apples' to 
pomace  to  get  the  seeds.  I  tried  to  trap 
one,  thinking  its  cries  would  drive  away 
the  rest.  I  had  taken  lessons  on  trapping 
In  boyhood,  but  they  were  too  cunning  for 
me.  One  evening  when  I  was  looking  over 
the  wreck  they  had  made  the  thought 
occurred  that  I  might  imitate  the  cry  of 
a  rat  in  distress  and  scare  them  away. 
I  picked  up  the  traps  and  rattled  the  chains 
and  imitated  the  cry  of  a  rat  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  in  different  parts  of  the  prem¬ 
ises  for  five  or  10  minutes.  The  next  even¬ 
ing  there  was  not  a  rat  to  be  seen,  and  they 
gave  me  no  more  trouble  that  season. 

New  York.  j.  h.  andrej. 


Value  of  Fowls. 

What  may  be  considered  a  fair  price 
at  which  business  might  be  done  for  each 
of  the  following  classes  of  chickens :  Pul¬ 
lets,  cockerels  and  two-year-old  hens.  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  Leghorns, 
all  in  A  1  condition,  of  good  strain,  and 
laying.  Of  course  I  know  what  they  cost 
me  to  produce,  but  I  should  like  to'  know 
what  price  other  poultrymen  would  ask 
approximately.  l.  k. 

New  Jersey. 

The  value  of  fowls,  like  that  of  other 
animals,  varies  so  much  with  the  quality 
and  the  locality,  to  say  nothing  of  reputa¬ 
tion  of  breeder,  etc.,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  an  outsider  to  say  what  yours 
are  worth.  If  the  fowls  are  purebred,  you 
ought,  I  should  think,  to  get  75  cents  each 
for  the  two-year-olds,  $1  to  $1.25  for  the 
pullets,  and  from  $1  to  $3  for  the  cock¬ 
erels,  according  to  their  quality.  I  should 
consider  these  “farm  prices,”  and  you  may 
be  in  position  to  realize  considerably  more. 

-  m.  'b.  d. 


Eggs  Without  Vitality. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  feed  our  hens 
in  order  to  get  good  fertile  eggs,  as  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs  are  very  pale?  We  feed 
dry  mash,  scratch  food  and  plenty  of  green 
food.  What  is  the  reason  full  grown  chicks 
die  in  shell?  j.  m.  h. 

Astoria,  N.  Y. 

1.  Fertility  is  not  produced  by  any  spe¬ 
cial  feeds,  but  is  brought  about  by  all  the 
measures  which  conduce  to  good  health  and 
vigor  in  the  flock.  As  one  of  these  meas¬ 
ures,  the  feeding  of  clover  or  Alfalfa  has 
great  value,  and  if  you  can  add  a  forkful 
of  good  clover  hay  from  which  the  leaves 
and  heads  have  not  been  shaken  off,  to 
the  other  green  food  that  you  are  giving 
each  day,  we  think  that  you  will  soon  note 
a  change  in  the  color  of  the  yolks.  2. 
Chicks  die  in  the  shell  at  all  stages  of  in¬ 
cubation  from  lack  of  sufficient  vitality  and 
vigor  in  the  embryo  to  carry  it  further  tow¬ 
ard  development.  Many  reach  full  develop¬ 
ment  without  being  able  to  leave  the  shell, 
and  in  these,  it  is  probable  that  defective 
methods  of  incubation,  such  as  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  inseparable  from  artificial  hatching,  play 
a  part  in  the  trouble.  M.  B.  D. 


Hens  on  Small  Area. 

Will  G.  S.,  Whitman,  Mass.,  page  325. 
tell  us  into  what  size  pens  his  3%  acres 
are  divided,  and  what  implements  he 
uses  for  planting  his  corn,  also  how  he 
prevents  hens  from  stripping  the  husks  and 
devouring  the  corn  before  it  ripens? 

E.  A.  B. 

There  are  no  pens  in  this  3*4  acres  of 
land.  There  is  a  fence  all  around  three 
sides,  leaving  highway  open  without  a 
fence.  My  liens  are  out  from  one  to  two 
hours  a  day  on  this  plot,  except  from  the 
first  planting  of  corn  until  it  is  two  feet 
high.  After  it  is  two  feet  high  and  the 
hens  have  been  properly  supplied  with 
green  food  they  will  not  do  the  corn  much 
damage  if  they  are  let  out  about  an  hour 
before  dark,  which  I  think  is  sufficient 
exercise  for  laying  hens.  The  rest  of  the 
“|lle  the  hens  are  confined  to  the  house 
with  good  ventilation.  If  wished  they  can 
run  °n  this  plot  from  October  till  May. 
n  they  are  not  supplied  with  green  food 
they  will  damage  the  corn.  I  plant  my 
corn  rather  thick  and  the  thinning  of 
the  corn  and  pulling  of  suckers  furnishes 
green  food  for  hens  about  all  Summer.  In 
planting  I  use  a  one-horse  corn-planter  and* 


could  harvest  it  with  a  corn-cutter,  but 
there  are  fruit  trees  that  would  bother, 
so  cut  it  by  hand.  This  corn  has  been 
a  great  saving  in  the  grain  bill,  as  I 
have  not  bought  a  bag  of  corn  since  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  and  will  have  enough  to  last  till 
April  15.  In  regard  to  the  way  I  feed 
the  corn,  I  used  to  shell  it  for  the  hens, 
but  I  have  found  out  they  can  shell  it 
themselves  so  I  break  the  ears  in  two  and 
feed  it  that  way.  g.  s. 

Whitman,  Mass. 


Blood  for  Poultry. 

I  am  living  close  to  a  butcher  shop  and 
can  have  all  the  fresh  blood  I  want  for 
my  poultry.  Would  you  inform  me  how 
it  may  be  used?  Is  it  best  boiled  or  raw? 
Chickens  are  very  fond  of  it  either  way. 
What  amount  may  be  fed?  o.  j.  o. 

Ephrata,  Pa. 

Duck  raisers  make  extensive  use  of  fresh 
blood,  mixing  it  with  the  wet  mash  used, 
and  I  know  of  no  reason  why  poultrymen 
cannot  use  it  in  the  same  way.  If  a  wet 
mash  is  not  used  the  blood  may  be  fed  in 
metal  troughs,  in  about  the  amount  of  a 
pint  and  a  half  to  each  hundred  fowls. 
Great  care  should  be  observed  that  the 
blood  does  not  become  tainted  especially  in 
hot  weather,  and  the  feeding  utensils  should 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  m.  b.  d. 


Leghorns  or  Anconas. 

Which  is  the  best  breed  for  laying  eggs, 
Buff  or  White  Leghorns,  or  Rose  Comb 
Anconas?  I  do  not  see  Anconas  in  the 
egg-laying  contest  in  The  r.  N.-Y.  Are 
they  a  new  breed?  mbs.  s.  m. 

Connecticut. 

Our  preference  would  be  the  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  they  having  been  longer  bred  for 
egg  production,  and  a  good  strain  being 
easier  to  get  than  of  either  the  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns  or  Anconas.  Anconas  are  excellent 
fowls  of  the  Leghorn  type,  and  belong  to 
the  same  Mediterranean  class.  They  have 
been  comparatively  uncommon  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  are  becoming  better  known,  and 
are  valued  for  their  many  excellent  quali¬ 
ties  ;  they  being  _  hardy,  quick  to  reach 
maturity,  of  pleasing  color,  and  good  pro¬ 
ducers  of  large  white  eggs.  m.  b.  d. 


Pullets  With  an  Egg  Record. 

On  page  410,  Mr.  James  C.  Wells  calls 
attention  to  the  egg-laying  contest  at  Storrs 
and  refers  to  a  pen  of  his  own,  consisting 
of  100  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  pullets,  which 
gave  him  in  12  weeks,  from  November  1  to 
January  23,  a  total  of  2,126  eggs,  or  afi 
average  of  21  Vi  eggs  from  each  pullet. 
During  the  same  period  Mr.  Wells  figures 
that  the  215  White  Leghorns  at  Storrs  laid 
only  3,326  eggs,  or  an  average  of  15% 
eggs  per  bird.  I  have  a  pen  of  98  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  pullets  that  laid  3,723  eggs 
in  the  12  weeks,  from  December  22  to 
March  15,  397  more  eggs  than  were  laid  uy 
the  215  Storrs  birds.  I  bought  these  pul¬ 
lets  on  September  1  last,  when  they  were 
10  weeks  old.  They  laid  their  first  egg  on 
November  21st  and  did  not  begin  laving 
strongly  until  January.  Their  record'  for 
the  12  weeks  is  as  follows: 

December  22-31  (10  days) .  311  eggs 

January  1-31  (31  days) . 1197  “ 

February  1-28  (28  days) . 1395  “ 

March  1-15  (15  days) .  820  “ 


3723  “ 

This  makes  my  average  per  bird,  for  12 
weeks.  38  eggs,  as  against  Mr.  Wells  21  Vi 
and  Storrs  15 V£.  I  have  not  picked  out 
any  particularly  heavy  laying  period;  be¬ 
cause  it  will  be  noted  that  the  figures  start 
just  one  month  after  the  first  egg  was 
found  in  the  litter,  or  when  the  pullets 
were  not  quite  -seven  months  old.  Several 
things  have  helped  to  get  these  results. 
In  the  first  place,  the  pullets  are  big, 
healthy  mountain-bred  birds,  with  no  show 
room  ancestry.  They  have  been  kept  by 
themselves,  with  no  cockerels,  in  a  20x20 
open  front  house,  without  curtains,  but 
with  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight. 
They  have  been  fed  a  varied  scratch  grain 
in  deep  straw  litter  and  a  dry  mash  in 
automatic  hoppers.  They  have  had  besides 
a  warm  mash  every  morning,  sprouted  oats 
every  day  and  fresh  water  three  times  a 
day.  Their  house  is  cleaned  every  day. 
They  are  working  and  singing  all  da'y  long 
when  they  are  not  laying  eggs.  I  have  33 
nests  for  98  pullets  and  many  a  morning 
they  are  practically  all  occupied.  These 
birds  were  locked  in  their  house  on  No¬ 
vember  1  and  have  not  been  outdoors  since. 

GEORGE  BOWLES. 

Connecticut. 


3FL  abbits 

Will  pay  75o.  and  express  charges,  for 
live,  healthy,  young  rabbits,  any  breed 
or  color,  weighing  at  least  4  lbs.  apiece. 

C.  W.  NORTON,  -  SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS 

R.  No.  24,  Athens,  Pa.  Breeders  for  33  years  of 
purebred  poultry  of  high  quality.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  Silver  Campines,  Leghorns,  Minoroas,  Reds, 
Wyandottes, Cochins, Rocks,  Geese,  Ducks, Guineas. 


CHANCE  TO 

improve  your  8.  C.  W.  Leghorn  stock  by  purchas¬ 
ing  eggs  from  flock  averaging  163  eggs  per  year  and 
headed  by  grandsons  of  Lady  Cornell,  whose  official 
record  was  257  per  year.  Eggs,  $1.50—15:  $8  per  100. 

VALLEY  VIEW  HEIGHTS,  S.  L.  Purdie.  M8r.,  GENOA,  N.  Y. 


DLUE  RIBBON  STRAIN  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  HATCHING 
D  EGGS.  $1  PER  DOZEN  BY  MAIL. 

Send  check,  money  or  money-order. 
HESSIAN  HILL  FARM,  Croton-on-Hndson,  N.  Y. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGOS- $1.50  per  15: 
1  $7  a  100.  prepaid.  Heavy  layers  of  white  eggs. 
R.  G.  HARTWELL,  -  BREWSTER,  N.  Y. 


Barred  P.  Rock  Eggs 

from  largo  hens  on  free  range,  $5  per  100:  $3  tot-  50: 
$1.25  for  15.  F.  O.  B.  Washington,  D.  C.  One  breed 
only.  W.  A.  SHERMAN,  K.  3,  Vienna,  Va. 


Wild  &  Bronze  Turkey 

2c.  stamp,  showing  pure  wild  gobbler  from  the 
mountain.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Belleville.  Pa. 


OSCAWANA  BROOK  FARM’S 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  PAY 
Hatching  eggs  during  April,  5c.  each.  Money  back 
forevery  untertile  egg  Ask  prices  for  May  delivery, 

cliix  and  eggs.  C.  KRAMERS,  Pulliam  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Roofing 

Need^s 
No  Painting 


AMATITE  is  made 
of  pitch,  and  it 
makes  an  ideal  roof. 
There  are  two  layers  of 
this  wonderful  water¬ 
proofing  material  in 
Amatite. 

The  wearing  surface  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  pitch-concrete  made 
by  embedding  crushed  mineral 
matter  into  a  tough  pitch 
matrix. 

Rain  has  no  more  effect  on 
the  pitch  than  it  has  on  the 
mineral,  and  year  after  year 
Amatite  roofs  give  perfect  ser¬ 
vice  without  any  paint  or  care. 


If  you  are  a  practical  man  and 
know  what  a  nuisance  and  ex¬ 
pense  roof  painting  is, you  know 
the  value  of  a  no-paint”  roof. 

Amatite  comes  in  handy  rolls 
with  nails  and  cement  free. 
Skilled  labor  is  needless.  You 
can  lay  the  roof  yourself. 

Look  into  the  subject.  We 
will  supply  you  with  sample 
without  charge  or  obligation. 
Address  our  nearest  office. 

("Ir^nnoirl  Lice  Oestroytr 

V^reoiioiu  anJCow Spray 

Creonoid  sprayed  on  cows  keeps  away  flies. 
Use  it  before  xuilking  and  cows  will  yield 
better. 

Everjet  Elastic  Paint 

Save  money  by  using  this  black  paint 
wherever  the  color  is  no  objection.  Elastic, 
heat-proof,  durable.  Use  it  for  “rubber” 
roofings  and  all  exposed  iron  and  wood. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  GO. 


New  York 
Pittsbu:  gh 


Chicago 

Cincinnati 


Philadelphia 
Kansas  City 


Boston  St.  Louis  Cleveland 
Minneapolis  Corey.  Ala.  Seattle 


"And  I  laid  it 
myself* 
too’.’ 


Rcdiirtinn  in  Prir#*- °n  account  of  high  scor- 
neauenon  in  rnceiuK ,  fertility  and  favorable 

weather  for  shipping,  greatest  laying  strain  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching,  now  $!  per 

15;  $5  per  hundred.  F.  A.  CLEMENT,  RICHMOND.  MASS. 

7 r-^rr rr—  -r-r  1»000  superior  baby  chix 
~^fW  ^ come  to  life  daily  with 
this  report.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  are  two 
of  our  varieties.  Write  for  catalogue,  mating  and 
price  list  of  chix  and  hatching  eggs. 

Taylor’s  Poultry  Yards,  Box  R,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Eggs  for  Hatching — 10  Cents  per  Egg 

From  large,  vigorous  farm  raised  S.  C.  Bull  Orpingtons. 
Have  averaged  50£  egg  yield  from  Nov.  1st.  Winners 

at  Oleau  Poultry  Show.  w.  B.  CLARK,  Chipmonk,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOHEStWK^IS: 

Great  laying  strain.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  CLARENCE  H.  FOGG,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn 

ducks.  Eggs  for  hatching.  ANSON  HENRY,  Flanders,  N.  J. 

PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quail*, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Duck*,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WJL  J.  MACKENSKN,  Natural. 
1st,  Department  1(>,  Yardley,  l*a, _ 

17 Q_l„— Golden  Barred  and  Partridge  Rocks. 
■V  oaic  Kmden  Geese,  Crested  White  Bull 
Orpington  and  Pure  White  Runner  Ducks. 

J.  H.  LEWIS,  R.  F.  D.  3.  CADIZ.  OHIO 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY-Best  20  varieties.  Vigor 
ous,  healthy  stock.  Good  layers.  Eggs,  15 — $1:  40 
— $2.  Catalogue.  H.  K.  MOHR,  R.  No.  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

THE  FARMER'S  FAVORITE  WINTER  LAYERS-Kellerstrass 

*  White  Orpingtons.  Eggs,  $7.50  hundred  up. 
Baby  Chicks.  W.  R.  Stevens.  Culver  Road,  Lyons,  N.  V. 

SAND  R.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS— Eggs  for  hatching 
:  from  fine-laying  and  prize-winning  stock.  Eggs 
$1.50  to  $3  per  15.  George  McCann,  R.  R.  2.  Coraopolis,  Pa. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHIHGi^M^s^ 

perior  egg  production,  early  maturity  and  combined 
show  points.  «J.  P.  BURCH,  Mlllerton,  N.  Y. 

PARKS’  Bred- to- Lay  Barred  Rocks 


pgPHSS 


Day  Old  Chicks 

Our  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
»re  bred  from  heavy  laying  stock. 
We  ship  them  in  perfect  condition. 
They  thrive  from  the  start,  and 
grow  into  vigorous  layers.  Custom¬ 
ers  are  always  satisfied.  Write 
for  catalog  and  price  list. 

PEERLESS  FARMS 
R.  F.  D.  10 

Northport,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 


$1  per  15  :  $6  per  hun- 

'  *  Di " 


Eggs  guaranteed  90*  fertile,  .  „  _ 

drod.  Baby  Chicks.  $15  per  hundred.  Delivery 
guaranteed.  THE  MACKEY  FARMS,  Gilboa,  New  York 

Hnna’e  Crescent  Strain  of  Rose  Comb  Tiirlrksxrc 
none  S  Reljs  anlj  Mammoth  Bronze  *  uTKeyS 

have  been  line-bred  during  the  past  twelve  years. 
Eggs  for  hatching  from  exhibition  matings  which 
contain  my  Albany  and  Schenectady  winners;  also 
Eggs,  utility  matings  of  tested  layers.  D  R.  HON  W, 
CRESCENT  HILL  FARM,  SHARON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


™T"|  BUFF  WYANDOTTES-Eggs  and 

I  Utility  and  *>><’"•.  Ci 

UK  KM)  |  J0HN  W1LLMART 

Anconas~BKST  0F  WIN't'EK  layers. 


stock 
irculars  Free. 

H,  Amityville,  N.  Y. 


R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hate  hiug.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH.  602  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CUSTOM  HATCHING 

in  our  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator,  by  experienced 
operator,  means  better  chicks,  free  from  lice  and 
disease.  When  you  want  them,  send  us  the  eggs  ; 
we'll  send  you  the  chicks.  $3  a  compartment,  hold¬ 
ing  150  eggs.  MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Millerton.N.  Y. 

Columbian  Rocks — Aurora  Strain 

1st  prize  winners  at  New  York  and  Buffalo.  Eggs. 
$3.00  and  $5.00  per  15.  Free  mating  list. 

LEW  H.  BOWN,  -  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

White  Indian  Runner  Due p  s'tanda«?a 

English  Runners.  Eggs,  $1  per  sitting  11  eggs.  Crys¬ 
tal  White  Eggs.  R.  W.  Shipman,  R.  3.  Hoilidaysburg,  Pa. 

Fawn  and  white  Indian  runner 

DUCKS  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Eggs,  day- 
old  Chicks  and  Ducklings  from  bred-to-lay,  free- 

range  -*•  * - — 1 —  - 1 - * — 

PAT 


:e  stock  at  farmer's  prices.  Catalogue  free. 
L’TERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs  sale 

25c  eaeh.  Am  booking  orders  now.  Get  yonrs  in 
early.  Beautiful  stock.  ROY  CRANDALL  Albion  N  Y. 

INDIAN  RUNNR  DUCKS  ^s^.-3 

C.  A.  KAYNER,  -  -  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS  75c  per  doz. 
*  $4  hundred.  Will  exchange  for  Plymouth  Rock  or 
Rhode  Island  Eggs.  Mrs.  Geo.  Davidson,  Annapolis,  Md. 

WHITE  INDIAN  Runner  Duck  Eggs  $3  Setting,  12; 
**  White.  Egg  Strain  Fifteen  years  in  Duck  Cul¬ 
ture.  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  R  4,  Gettysburg;  Pa. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks-gT'teSf'X; 

fawn  and  white,  large  and  racy  eggs.  $1  per  U;  $7- 
per  100.  A  Iso  Buff  Orpington  Barred  j 
1 


Also  Butt"  Orpington  Barred  and  White 
Rock  eggs,  $1  per  15.  S.  T.  WITMER,  Union  Deposit,  Pa. 

WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  PEKIN  DUCKS 

They  have  won  21  first  prizes  this  season  out  of  24 
competed  for,  including  four  first  at  Grand  Central 
Palace,  and  three  first  and  a  second  at  Madison 
Square  Garden.  Fertile  Eggs,  $2.00  for  11.  We  also 
breed  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Bronze 
Turkeys  and  White  Guineas.  RIDGELEIGH 
FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  Huntington,  N.Y. 


E.  B.  MANN 


EGGS  AND  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 
-  DELAWARE,  NEW  JERSEY 


Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

$3  per  10.  R.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Eggs,  $1  per  15.  I.  It.  Duck 
Eggs,  $1  per  10.  Purebred  S.  C.  White  r,eghorn  eggs 
$1  per  20.  White  eggs  from  pure  White  R.  Ducks, 
$2.50  per  10.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


YOUR 

MONEY 

BACK 


on  infertile  eggs.  Bred-to-lay  S.C.  R.  I. 
RCnC  100.  $6.00;  50,  $3.00  :  30,  $2.00. 
llkwo  Sitting,  b.v  parcel  post,  $1.25. 
Circular.  W.  A.  BUCK.  Naples,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS— Special  mating,  p«rU;  utility,  Slper 
100.  Iiutiati  Kuuiter  Duck  eggs,  }1  per  IS.  M.  B.  Turkey 
eggr,  $3  per  10.  J .  /.  HERETER,  ft.  f).  f,  Gettysburg,  Pa, 


Tom  Barron’s  Strain  ITmn  TmE 

Winner  of  North  American  Egg  Laying  Contest  for  Six  Winter  Months,  1911-12; 
also  leading  the  Missouri  and  North  American  Egg'  Laying'  Contest,  1912-13. 

FREE  CATALOGUE  Over  200  trap  nests  used  on  our  farm.  Individual 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  records  run  as  high  as  142  eggs  in  6  winter  months 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  THE  PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM,  Lancaster,  Pa’ 
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the  rural,  new-'V'orkrr 


April  f), 


A  PET  PHEASANT. 

Fig.  163  shows  a  picture  of  Ross 
Leavenworth,  of  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y., 
and  his  pet  pheasant.  The  State  farm 
sent  out  settings  of  eggs  last  June,  from 
which  20  were  hatched  and  grew  to 


A  PET  PHEASANT.  Fig-  163, 

maturity.  Some  are  very  tame  and 
stay  around  the  barn  with  the  hens. 
They  are  very  beautiful,  but  inclined 
to  he  cross  around  the  poultry,  but 
great  bug  eaters. 


Blue  Ribbon  Birds  Again. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Gallup  has  a  good  idea  as 
stated  on  page  322.  It  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  breeders  of  show  birds  to  lose 
the  returns  from  them  for  a  year.  It  Is 
equally  unreasonable  to  doubt  their  laying 
powers  just  because  prize  winners  are  not 
in  the  laying  contests.  A  contest  as  sug¬ 
gested  before  where  the  fowls  could  Is-  kept 
at  home  would  be  best,  but  as  such  a  con¬ 
test  seems  impossible  to  arrange  a  three- 
months’  contest  would  be  next  best,  und 
would  give  some  interesting  facts. 

Hut  why  such  a  distinction  between  so- 
called  fancy  and  so-called  utility  poultry? 
With  the  Single  Comb  White  Orpingtons  I 
find  that  these  hens  which  rank  highest 
according  to  the  American  Standard  of 
Perfection  are  the  best  layers.  Our  poultry 
is  Standard  bred  and  very  careful  atten¬ 
tion  js  given  to  their  “fluff  and  feathers,” 
nevertheless  they  are  out-laying  the  hens 
at  the  Storrs  contest  by  a  good  10  per 
cent.  And  if  the  present  results  being  ob¬ 
tained  at  Storrs  are  a  fair  sample  of  "util¬ 
ity”  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  little  “fancy” 
blood  might  improve  their  egg-laying  abil¬ 
ity.  However,  1  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
a  fair  sample.  It  is  impossible  that  all 
of  these ■  breeders  who  have  entered  poultry 
in  this  contest  have  been  mistaken  in  their 
selection,  and  it  must  be  the  fault  of  the 
system  of  caring  for  the  fowls.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  the  sisters  of 
these  hens  are  doing  in  their  home  yards, 
and  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  a  report 
be  gotten  from  the  various  contestants  and 
these  reports  published  with  the  “records 
their  birds  arc  making.  at  the  contest. 

Maryland.  hay.vswortii  baldrey. 


Lazy  or  Active  Hens. 

As  to  experimenting  for  50  years  with  a 
cross-bred  fowl  of  all  the  varieties  to  see  if 
a  better  egg  laying  and  utility  fowl  could 
not  be  found  as  suggested  on  page  155,  we 
do  not  need  to  wait  50  years  to  get  the  re¬ 
sult.  Take  all  the  American  breeds  of  to¬ 
day,  Harred,  and  all  the  other  Hock  varie¬ 
ties,  Wyandottes,  It.  I.  Heds,  Orpingtons, 
and  so  on  through  the  list;  they  are  noth¬ 
ing  but  cross-bred  fowls,  and  the  oldest  of 
them,  Harred  Plymouth  Rocks,  have  been 
bred  for  nearly  if  not  quite  50  years.  To 
produce  all  the  varieties  of  Hocks,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Reds,  etc.,  nearly  every  breed  of 
fowl  has  been  called  into  service  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  result  required,  and  this  process 
will  doubtless  continue  so  long  as  poultry 
keeping  is  profitable.  The  point  I  wish  to 
make  is,  that  we  do  not  have  to  fear  that 
blue  ribbon  quality  will  not  also  be  egg  and 
utility  quality.  I  keep  good  flocks  of  eight 
breeds,  all  blue  ribbon  quality,  and  ranging 
from  Hrahmas  to  Leghorns.  1  keep  and 
have  the  egg  records  by  pens  for  years  past. 

I  have  also  crossed  Brahmas  and  Leghorns. 
I/’ghorns  and  Hocks  and  made  several  other 
combinatiods,  and  am  pleased  to  say  that 
not  one  of  these  experimental  crosses,  which 
were  bred  for  several  years,  laid  a  bit  bet¬ 
ter  than  my  blue  ribbon  birds.  Egg  pro¬ 
duction  in  fowls  Is  not  different  from  pro¬ 
duction  in  any  other  animal.  It  all  comes 
in  the  strain  bred.  There  are  blue  ribbon 
cows  that  have  milk  records  ’way  ahead  of 
the  record  of  any  scrub  cow  I  ever  heard 
of,  arid  there  are  blue  ribbon  sows  with 
records  of  more  young  to  a  litter  than  cross¬ 
bred  swine.  In  the  human  race  we  have 
workers  and  drones,  and  just  so  with 
liens.  An  active  hen  is  nine  times  out  of 
ten  a  good  egg  layer,  while  a  lazy  hen 
is  a  poor  egg  layer.  It  does  not  matter 
so  much  the  breed  as  the  strain.  Get  an 
active  strain  of  any  breed  and  it  will  out 
lay  a  lazy  strain  of  the  same  breed.  Lazi¬ 
ness  is  both  constitutional  and  habitual.  I 
believe  Brahmas  and  Cochins  are  constitu¬ 
tionally  lazy,  and  know  of  no  way  to  in¬ 
duce  sufficient  activity  in  them  to  make 
them  compete  with  the  smaller  breeds  ns 
egg  layers.  On  the  other  hand,  all  Mediter¬ 
ranean  breeds  are  constitutionally  active, 
but  may  be  made  lazy  by  habit  if  they  are 
overfed,  too  crowded  hr  not  properly  cared 
for.  We  can  thus  take  any  breed  of  fowls 
and  by  our  care  of  it  produce  activity  and 
eggs  or  laziness  and  less  eggs.  Naturally 
shape  has  considerable  to  do  with  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  and  right  here  let  me  say  that  tills 
point  has  been  well  covered  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Standard  of  Excellence,  the  shape  as 
adopted  for  the  various  breeds  being  that 
which  will  tend  to  produce  the  most  eggs 
in  that  breed. 

The  present  egg-laying  contests  are  all 
right,  and  will  doubtless  be  improved  In 
time,  and  the  results  from  them  will  benefit 
the  entire  poultry  industry.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Cosgrove  that  at  Storrs  there  are  too 
few  hens  in  a  pen.  Five  is  not  a  usual 


condition  as  found  by  the  average  poultry- 
man.  Ten  or  15  or  20  to  a  pen  are  more 
near  standard  pens  as  kept,  the  country 
over,  though  in  large  plants  500  hens  in 
a  flock  is  not  unusual.  It  is  a  well  proven 
fact  that  the  fewer  hens  penned  together 
the  greater  the  egg  returns,  so  that  any 
results  arrived  at  at  Storrs  cannot  be  taken 
as  a  standard  except  for  five  hens  to  a 
pen.  I\  M.  PRESCOTT. 

New  Jersey. 


Blue  Ribboners  as  Layers. 

I  note  the  article  of  your  correspondent 
who  wonders  why  the  breeders  wild  win  the 
prizes  at  the  large  shows  do  not  ever  enter 
their  birds  in  the  yearly  laying  contests. 
As  tlie  egg-laying  contests  are  practically 
only  a  good  advertising  medium,  and  as 
the  man  who  can  win  at  the  large  shows 
does  not  need  that  kind  of  advertising  to 
sell  ills  fowls  and  eggs,  I  think  the  answer 
to  your,  correspondent  may  be  easily 
guessed.  If  it  were  necessary  for  the  large 
breeders  to  go  into  the  contests  in  order 
fo  sell  their  eggs  and  stock,  it  is  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  they  would  do  so,  and  it  is 
also  a  certainty  that  they  would  make  a 
good  showing  too.  However,  I  am  about 
to  give  tlie  progeny  of  Madison  Square 
Garden  and  Boston  winners  a  yearly  test 
in  an  egg-laying  contest  and  will"  take 
great  pleasure  in  proving  that  prize  win¬ 
ning  stock  at  the  big  snows  will  also  pro¬ 
duce  equally  well  as  layers. 

The  Napa  Valley  Poultry  Association, 
Napa,  Cal.,  has  just  inaugurated  a  yearly 
egg-laying  contest  with  every  appliance  to 
give  the  fowls  a  full  and  fair  test.  I 
have  entered  a  pen  of  Buff  Wyandottes, 
descended  direct  from  Madison  Square 
Garden  and  Boston  prize  winners.  I  have 
just  received  the  returns  from  the  pen  ( 
for  the  first  week  of  the  contest,  and  their  ! 
result  was  24  eggs ;  inasmuch  as  they  did 
not  arrive  till  the  day  before  the  contest 
began,  I  am  much  pleased  with  tlioir 
record  for  the  first  week ;  particularly  as 
they  have  been  laying  all  Winter  and  their 
journey  and  strange  quarters  should  have 
had  a  tendency  to  upset  them.  The  highest 
score  for  the  first  week  was  20  eggs,  made 
by  a  pen  of  White  leghorns  from  Peta¬ 
luma,  Cal. ;  so  my  birds  were  only  five 
from  high  score.  These  prize-winning  strain 
fowls  have  shown  themselves  to  be  most 
remarkable  layers.  In  an  experience  of 
over  20  years  with  various  breeds  of  fowls* 

I  have  never  had  any  so  satisfactory  in 
every  respect  as  the  Buff  Wyandottes,  and 
the  fact  that  they  come  from  blue-blooded 
parents  only  seems  to  make  them  the  more 
persistent  layers.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  flock  has  been  laying  all  Winter,  I 
have  been  able  to  get  only  two  of  the 
older  hens  to  sit.  Speaking  for  the  above 
strain  of  Buff  Wyandottes,  I  hope  your 
correspondent  will  admit  that  there  is 
at  least  one  breed  that  is  not  afraid  to 
go  into  the  yearly  laying  contests,  and  I 
am  positive  that  they  will  give  a  more 
than  good  account  of  themselves.  If  they 
do  as  well  abroad  as  they  do  at  my  home  ! 
for  me,  I  shall  await  results  with  full  ■ 
confidence,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  bred 
to  win  blue  ribbons,  docs  not  make  any 
difference  against  them,  but  on  tlie  con¬ 
trary  is  all  in  their  favor:  "Blood  will 
tell”  in  poultry  as  well  as  any  other  live 
Stock.  W.  II.  I’EAHSON. 

California. 


I  read  in  the  Hope  Farm  Notes  of  a  man 
who  is  troubled  with  his  neighbor's  hens. 
I  think  if  this  man  would  cut  out  a  lot 
of  wooden  pegs  about  two  or  three  Inches 
long,  tie  a  short  string  to  the  center  of 
each  peg  and  a  kernel  of  corn  to  the  other 
end  of  the  string,  then  scatter  them  around 
where  the  hens  bother,  the  neighbor  would 
get  tired  picking  out  sticks  of  his  hen's 
mouth,  for  hens  couldn’t  eat  anything  till 
the  sticks  were  removed. 

New  York.  Herbert  alms. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.”  Sec  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“MONARCH” 

Cider  Press 

will  net  more  money 
for  you  than  any  other 
Investment  you  can 
make.  lObbl.  to400  bbl. 
per  day.  Also  makers 
of  apple  buttereookers, 
evaporators,  etc. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  Box  J03,  York.  Pa. 


$10,000.00 
Guarantee  Protects  You 

If  this  Hertzler  &  Zook  Grain  Prill  does  not  satisfy 
you  In  every  way  and  wefall  to  return  your  money 
in  full  and  pay  freight  both  ways,  we  forfeit  a  $10,000 
local  bond  which  our  hankers  hold  to  protect  you. 
Mustn’t  we  he  mighty  sure  that  ours  Is  the  best 
all-round  drill  on  Ihe  market,  or  would  we  dare 
hack  It  up  with  a  $10,000  bond?  The  matter  Is  all 
one-sided  In  your  favor— you  can’t  possibly  lose. 
We  pay  freight  and  send  you  the 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Grain  Drill 

On  30  Days*’  Free  Trial 

If  It  satisfies  you,  keep  It  at  our  low  price.  If  it 
doesn’t,  ship  It  back  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  all  your  money  or  forfeit  $10,000  — our 
bankers  hold  It  for  v«u.  This  drill  sows  all  kinds 
of  grain,  seed  or  fertilizer  accurately  Built  for 
hard  work.  High,  broad-tlrc  wheels  lighten  draft. 
Large  capacity  .grain  box.  We  also  make  a  low- 
down  and  plain  seed  drill.  We  sell  direct  from 
factory— savg  you  $20  to  $00  dealer’s  profits.  Write 
f  or  catalog,  our  $10,000  guarantee  and  low  prices. 
Special  of  ferlo  every  body  whoanswers  right  a  way. 
HERTZLEK  &  ZOOK  CO.,  Box  100,  Belleville,  Pa. 


A  New  Model  Sulky  Plow 

One  that  is  distinctively  different!  Embodying  the 
latest  and  most  important  features. 

The  Eddy  No.  666  Reversible  Sulky 

is  gaining  favor  with  farmers  everywhere  because  of  the  increased 
efficiency  of  its  service.  It  has  all  the  strength,  lightness  and 
ease  of  operation  of  the  old  models,  com¬ 
bined  with  entirely  new  and  valuable 
improvements.  Among  these,  are 

An  Improved  Foot  Trip 

This  enables  the  operator  to  adjust  the 
DEPTH  of  plowing  by  pressing  gently  on 
the  SAME  foot  trip  that  is 
used  to  raise  the  plow  from  r 
the  ground.  No  more  hand 
levers  for  this  operation. 

The  Special  Spring  Clevis  keeps  the  line  of 
dratt  in  proper  position  at  Ali.  times.  No 
more  rolling  away  from  the  plow  in  rough  or 
stony  ground. 

Our  new  catalog  fully  describes  the  many  fine 
features  of  the  No.  666,  as  well  as  our  other 
famous  plows.  Send  tor  copy  today.  Ask 
for  Catalog  A. 

W.  Eddy  Plow  Co.,  Greenwich, N.Y. 


“IF  AN 
EDDY 
ALWAYS 
READY” 


Eddy  Plows 
have  been 
used  by 
American 
Farmers 
since  1832 


Let  Me  This  Great  Implement- 
Send  Yon  p p  FT 


Write  MeTonight 

A  letter  or  postal  brings  the  greatest  money  saving  oppor¬ 
tunity  ever  offered.  1  will  tell  you  liow  to  get  the  famous  Iletroit- 
Americun  Farm  Implements  at  factory  prices.  Your  own  time 
to  pay.  30  days  free  trial,  without  a  cent  ot  expense  to 
you,  Height  paid. 

The  Famous  Detroit-America 
Tongueless  Disc  Harrow 


This 

BBookFREL 


The  heat  you  can  buy  at  any  price,  now 
offered  on  the  easiest  terms  In  the  world 
and  at  only  a  fraction  of  trust  prices.  A 
For-all  time  Guarantee  protects  you. 

Manure  Spreaders 
and  Cultivators 

at  proportionate  low  I 
prices  and  long,  easy  1 
payment  terms.  Big 
catalog  full  of  111-  | 
terestlng.  money 
making  farm  lnforma-1 
tlon,  yours  for  the’ 
asking.  Write  me  nowA 

FRED  C.  ANDREWS,  Gen.  Mgr.  American  Harrow  Co. 
1410  Hastings  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Prices 

Smashed! 

Lower  even  than  whole, 
pale.  Direct  from  fac. 

torles  to  you, 
Don't  delay 
getting  my 
big  special 
oiler. 


I  _  \i 
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What  Three  Bushels  More  to  the 

Acre  Means 

EIGHT  years  ago  the  farmers  in  a  central  state 
averaged  crops  that  ran  three  bushels  less  to  the  acre 
than  they  now  get. 

Suppose  each  acre  of  farm  land  in  the  country  were  so  tended  that 
it  produced  an  increase  equal  to  that  of  this  state.  How  much  more 
money  would  you  have  with  which  to  buy  the  luxuries  of  life  that  you 
earn  and  deserve?  Your  share  in  this  prosperity  depends  entirely  upon 
yourself.  The  first  step  for  you  to  take  is  to  fertilize  your  land  prop¬ 
erly  with  manure  spread  by  an 

I  H  C  Manure  Spreader 

Manure  cannot  bespread  as  it  should  be  unless  a  machine  is  used. 
An  1HC  spreader  covers  the  ground  with  an  even  coat,  light  or  heavy 
as  may  be  needed,  and  pulverized  so  that  the  plant  food  elements  in 
the  manure  combine  with  the  soil  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  spreader  that  does  this  work  as  it  should  be  done  must  have 
many  excellent  mechanical  features.  The  apron  should  move  without 
jerking;  the  beater  should  meet  the  load  at  exactly  the  right  point  to 
pulverize  the  manure  without  too  greatly  increasing  the  draft  of  the 
machine;  the  speed  changes  of  the  apron  should  he  positive  whether 
the  spreader  is  going  up  hill  or  down.  All  these  features  are  provided 
for  in  the  construction  of  I  H  C  spreaders. 

I  II  C  spreaders  are  made  in  high  and  low  styles,  narrow  and  wide, 
with  both  reverse  and  endless  aprons,  for  use  under  all  conditions. 
There  are  machines  with  wood  and  with  steel  frames  as  may  be  de¬ 
manded  by  local  conditions. 

The  1  H  C  local  dealer  carries  in  stock  the  machines  best  suited 
to  your  locality.  See  him  for  catalogues  and  full  information, 
or  write 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(lucorporatuU) 

Chicago  USA 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


sac 


TROUBLE  WITH  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

Will  Homo  poultr.vmnn  toll  ino  what  ails 
my  chiekons?  I  hatched  300  Rods,  good 
lively  chicks,  put  them  in  heated  brooders, 
used  shavings  (from  planer)  for  litter; 
fed  a  commercial  chick  feed  containing  lisli 
scrap.  They  seemed  all  right  for  a  few 
days,  then  acted  strangely  ;  would  tremble, 
fall  down  and  shiver  all  over,  then  get 
up  and  go  on.  They  seemed  to  be  con¬ 
stipated,  so  I  put  in  dry  mash  of  bran, 
Alfalfa,  cornmeal  and  a  very  little  beef 
scrap.  I  have  done  everything  I  can  think 
of,  hut  I  feel  sure  that  in  a  few  days 
none  will  he  living.  Some  are  twisting  all 
out  of  shape,  feet  curling  up,  spine  twisting 
similar  to  lop-tail  only  more  so.  The 
stock  from  which  these  chicks  came  was 
good  healthy  pullets  and  cockerels,  and 
the  chicks  came  from  shell  strong. 

Massachusetts.  M.  J.  c. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  your  chicks 
have  boon  getting  some  spoiled  or  musty 
food,  such  as  spoiled  fish  or  meat  scraps, 
or  that  your  methods  of  feeding  have 
been  improper.  Another  possible  source 
of  trouble  is  in  planer  shavings  used  as 
litter ;  young  chicks  frequently  eat  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  their  litter,  and  yours 
may  have  oaten  small  bits  of  the  shavings, 
better  replace  this  with  barn  chaff  if  you 
can  get  it,  and  if  this  chaff  contains  broken 
leaves  from  clover  hay,  so  much  the  bet¬ 
tor.  Do  not  depend  upon  commercial 
chick  food  alone,  but  make  part  of  their 
rations  of  soft  feed,  such  as  cornmeal 
johnny  cake  made  with  sour  milk  and  soda, 
or  the  following  mixture  ;  rolled  oats,  eight 
parts;  bread  crumbs,  eight  parts;  sifted 
beef  scraps,  two  parts;  and  bone  meal  (if 
available),  one  part.  This  should  he 
moistened  with  sour  skim-milk  and  fed,  in 
moderate  quantity,  live  times  daily,  while 
the  grain  chick  feed  is  kept  before  tin* 

chicks  in  shallow  trays,  or  the  soft  feed 
may  be  fed  three  times  and  the  cracked 
grain  twice  per  day  until  the  chicks  arc 
about  one  week  old.  Feed  only  as  much 

of  the  soft  feed  as  the  chicks  will  readily 
clean  up,  leaving  none  to  become  spoiled ; 
little  and  often  for  the  first  few  days. 

After  one  week  soft  feed  may  be  given 

twice  and  grain  three  times  daily,  and  the 
following  mixture  makes  a  good  mash  to 
be  fed  either  moist  or  dry,  or  both  ways, 
until  maturity :  Wheat  bran,  cornmeal, 
and  wheat  middlings,  of  each  three  parts 
by  weight,  sifted  beef  scrap,  three  parts, 
and  hone  meal  one  part.  After  three  weeks, 
the  number  of  meals  may  he  reduced  to 
two  of  mash  and  two  of  grain,  then  to  one 
of  mash  and  two  of  grain.  The  grain  need 
not  he  so  finely  cracked  and  dry  mash 
should  he  kept  constantly  before  the  chicks, 
in  hoppers.  I>o  not  forget  to  give  wafer 
from  tile  first,  and  fine  chick  grit  as  soon 
as  hard  food  is  given.  m.  n.  d. 


BOSTON  MARKETS. 


The  supply  of  fruit  in  Boston,  with  the 
exception  of  apples,  is  not  heavy,  and  prices 
are  slightly  higher.  Most  vegetables  are 
plentiful  and  in  many  cases  prices  are 
unreasonably  low  and  not  likely  to  improve 
much,  If  any.  Squash  is  an  exception,  be¬ 
ing  in  demand  at  good  prices;  $00  per  ton 
for  Hubbard  is  obtained.  Southern  Summer 
goes  at  about  $8  per  crate.  Cabbage  does 
not  as  the  rule  bring  the  grower  over  50 
cents  per  barrel  for  drumhead,  but  Savoy 
does  a  little  better,  at  about  75  cents. 
New  southern  brings  $1.75  per  crate  with 
Blow  sales.  Turnips,  yellow,  $1.25  per  bar¬ 
rel;  white  egg,  if  fancy,  00  cents  per  box ; 
purple-top,  40.  Beets,  old  stock,  75  cents 
per  box,  new  $1.50  per  crate.  Carrots  00 
to  85  cents  per  box  for  old  ;  parsnips  75. 

Hothouse  rhubarb  eight  cents  per  pound; 
lettuce  75  cents  per  box;  cucumbers  $5  to 
$10  per  box;  dandelions  $1.50  per  box; 
beet  greens  75  cents  per  box;  tomatoes  35 
cents  per  pound  ;  Southern  $2  per  carrier. 

Onions,  native,  50  to  75  cents  per  bag ; 
foreign  stock  $1.75  to  $2.75  per  crate.  Po¬ 
tatoes  in  good  supply,  with  plenty  of  re¬ 
serve  stock  in  growers’  hands  when  needed, 
$1.30  per  two-bushel  bag.  New  Bermuda 
$0  and  $7  per  barrel;  sweets  $1.50  per 
basket. 

Apples,  slow  sale  and  being  very  ripe 
in  many  cases  makes  prices  Unsatisfactory  ; 
Baldwin  $1.50  to  $8  per  bnrtel,  a  few  sell 
up  to  $4  if  fancy  enough  to  suit  the  best 
trade.  King  $2.50  to  $4  ;  Spy  $5  ;  Kusset 
$2  to  $3  per  barrel ;  Western  l>ox  fruit, 
$1.75  to  $2.50.  Bananas  $1  to  $4  per  bunch  ; 
lemons  $0  per  crate;  oranges  higher  ami 
short,  $2.50  to  $0  per  crate.  Strawberries 
are  selling  well  just  now,  hut  will  drop 
shortly  as  supplies  will  now  increase  in  the 
next  few  weeks  ;  35  to  40  cents  is  present 
price.  Cranberries  about  done  and  bring 
$12  per  barrel. 

Best  beef  $12.50  per  hundred  pounds; 
other  grades  $8  to  $11  dressed.  Lamb  11 
to  14  cents  per  pound;  veal,  best,  15  cents, 
other  grades  9  to  13.  Dive  poultry  higher, 
at.  from  10  to  10  cents  per  pound.  Dressed 
fowls  17  to  20;  broiler  chickens  35;  roast¬ 
ing  chickens  22  to  25  ;  western  capons  25  ; 
turkeys  25.  Dive  hogs  at  Brighton  uino 
cents  per  pound;  dressed  10  and  11. 

Best  horse  hay  $21  to  $22  per  ton  ;  aver¬ 
age  good  $18  to  $20;  other  grades  $12  to 
$17  as  you  catch  the  trade.  Bran  $22  per 
ton,  mixed  feed  $23  to  $20;  cottonseed 
meal  $31.50;  linseed  $28.50;  gluten  $25  per 
ton;  meal  $1.15  per  hundred  pounds;  oats 
average  about  40  cents  per  bushel. 

Butter  and  cheese  are  inclined  lower,  yet 
retail  price  will  not  change  to  any  extent 
just  yet.  The  butter  supply  is  ample  at 
present  and  will  increase  gradually  as  the 
season  advances.  All  old  stock  left  over  is 
being  worked  off  when  possible  to  find  buy¬ 
ers.  Best  Is  hehl  at  38  to  40  to  sell  the 
Poor  grades  at  34  to  37.  Beat  cheese  18 
and  10,  some  at  17.  Western  holdings  are 
about  to  be  let  loose  to  satisfy  loans  on 
storage  stock,  it  is  stated,  and  will  incline 
the  market  down  a  shade  or  two  I  believe. 
Kggs  very  plentiful  in  all  grades,  and  stor¬ 
age  stock  is  being  cut  loose  at  any  price 
to  dose  out.  Good  fresh  are  cheap,  retail¬ 
ing  In  many  cases  at  25  cents  in  the  general 
stores.  Wholesale  prices  are  from  18  to  23, 
with  a  few  for  fancy  trade  at  24  to  2(5. 
The  season  is  now  ou  for  day-old  live 
chicken  trade.  The  average  price  at  this 
season  is  15  cents  each  In  lots  of  any  size 
you  want.  The  hutch  is  in  some  cases 
about  50  per  cent,  probably  few  average 
better.  A.  E.  i*. 


MILK  PRICES  BY  TEST. 

One  tiling  relative  to  milk  prices  seems 
now  to  be  fairly  well  established,  and  that 
is  that  milk  is  to  lie  bought  on  test  to  a 
much  larger  extent  than  for  the  last  10 
years.  Here  in  the  East  there  has  been 
little  disposition  to  regard  the  test,  and 
the  consequence  is  what  all  have  known 
must  happen,  that  the  test  of  milk  has 
come  down  each  year  until  herds  of  cows 
are  found  that  do  not  test  three  per  cent. 
Such  low  tests  are  not  common  but  those 
under  3.5  are  to  be  found  in  every  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Cows  of  high  test  have  been  in 
very  poor  demand,  and  sell  for  but  little 
more  than  half  price  quite  commonly.  One 
can  expect  nothing  else.  If  a  hundred 
pounds  of  three  per  cent,  milk  brings  as 
much  as  the  same  quality  of  five  or  six 
per  cent,  milk  then  the  farmer  is  foolish 
to  sell  the  six  if  it  costs  him  a  half  more 
to  produce  it.  It  may  not  cost  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  tlie  test,  but  it  will  cost  more. 
How  much  more  I  will  leave  for  the  ex¬ 
perts  to  determine. 

With  the  new  contracts  for  the  season 
now  about  to  open  the  test  factor  enters 
into  the  deal  in  nearly  every  instance.  I 
am  not  informed  as  to  the  way  that  the 
Exchange  will  handle  the  matter,  but  all 
others  of  which  I  have  any  information, 
and  that  is  about  all  classes,  there  is  a 
clause  in  the  contracts  relative  to  the 
test  of  the  milk.  This  Is  not  the  first 
Instance  of  what  is  likely  to  happen,  for 
there  is  one  concern  that  lias  used  the  test 
for  a  little  time  and  It  is  no  small  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  milk  business  in  the  city  trade. 
I  have  the  statement  of  an  informed  per¬ 
son  that  this  concern  has  been  gaining  on 
the  .others  in  the  city  retail  trade  to  a 
marked  degree,  showing  that  city  people 
know  something  of  the  real  condition  after 
all.  It  is  the  competition  of  this  one  con¬ 
cern  that  has  evidently  brought  the  others 
to  the  point  of  adopting  the  test. 

This  particular  contract  is  a  somewhat 
modest  affair,  but  it  is  also  diplomatic. 
For  milk  testing  3.8  per  cent  or  bettor 
a  bonus  of  10  cents  a  hundred  is  named. 
For  that  testing  under  3.2  there  is  a  de¬ 
duction  of  two  cents  a  point.  In  the 
region  of  the  high  testers  there  are  premi¬ 
ums  offered  in  addition  to  this  one  of 
four  cents  a  point  for  all  milk  testing 
above  4.1.  This  means  that  if  the  milk 
tests  five  per  cent  the  June  price  is  $1.56. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  milk  tests  3.7 
per  cent  or  under  the  price  is  $1.10,  witli 
further  reductions  if  it  tests  below  3.2 
per  cent.  Six  per  cent,  milk  would  bring 
in  June  $2.0(5,  in  September  it  would  lie 
$2.4<i.  In  April  $2.36.  These  very  high 
tests  arc  extremely  rare  even  in  the  land 
of  high  testing  cows,  but  live  per  cent 
milk  is  common  in  that  region.  Five  per 
cent,  milk  averages  $1.83(4  fur  the  six 
months  April-September.  I  wish  it  dis¬ 
tinctly  understood,  as  I  have  indicated  on 
previous  occasions,  that  the  prices  are  not 
high.  For  April  they  are  too  low  and  so 
they  are  for  May.  In  no  case  are  they 
higher  than  there  is  reason  for  their  being. 
The  prices  average  for  the  season  just  fair¬ 
ly  good.  The  point  is  at  tills  time  that  the 
test  is  here  and  is  likely  to  stay,  and  I 
believe  it  should.  H.  w.  u 


The  Best  Ayrshire  Cow. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  recent  date, 
would  say  that  our  greatest  Ayrshire  cow 
is  Lily  of  Willowmoor,  222(59,  owned  by  J. 
\V.  Cllse,  Redmond,  Wash.  Her  record, 
made  in  365  days,  was  as  follows:  22,106 
pounds  milk;  888.70  pounds  butter  fat; 
1046.  pounds  butter,  4.02  per  cent  fat. 

c.  M.  WINSLOW, 

Secretary  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association. 


Storing  Mangels  Without  Cellar. 

I  saw  an  inquiry  in  the  current  It.  N.-Y. 
In  regard  to  storing  mangels  without  a 
cellar;  will  tell  you  how  we  did  it  one 
year.  We  lived  on  a  rented  place  at 
that  time,  so  did  not  care  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  a  root  cellar.  We  dug  a  pit 
In  the  ground  near  where  we  pulled  the 
mangels,  about  50  bushels.  The  pit  wasn't 
quite  deep  enough,  so  about  a  foot  or 
more  of  the  roots  were  above  ground,  a 
defect  easily  remedied  by  making  a  larger 
pit.  We  put  the  mangels  in  a  pile,  then 
on  top  put  about  a  foot  of  dirt.  Over 
this  we  put  about  two  feet  thick  of  straw 
with  boards  to  keep  the  straw  from  blow¬ 
ing  awav.  To  get  the  mangels  to  use 
during  the  Winter  we  chose  sunny  days 
when  it  was  not  freezing  much,  took  out 
a  few  bushels,  enough  to  last  several  days 
anil  covered  pile  again  ns  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Those  taken  out  were  put  in  the 
lmrn  on  some  lmy  and  covered  with  old 

bags,  newspapers  and  carpets  to  keep  from 
freezing,  and  used  as  needed.  During 

January  and  February  a  few  on  top  of  the 
pit  became  chilled  and  when  it  grew  warm 
in  Spring  a  few  rotted.  We  lost  perhaps 
10  bushels  of  the  50  in  those  ways.  The 
rest  kept  fine  and  fresh  all  Winter  and 

how  the  stock  did  enjoy  them.  We  only 

had  two  cows,  two  pigs  and  some  chickens, 
so  this  plan  might  not  be  practical  on  a 
larger  scule.  H,  a.  e. 

Connecticut. 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 


n  p;„ Lf  ii  |f(  There  is  no  bottor  time 
UO  IV I  gill  f\l  II  .  than  while  the  horse  is 
working  and  sweating  for  our  treatment:  which 
penetrates  both  hone  and  tissue— reaching  the  cause 
— and  cures  without  blistering  or  loss  of  hair. 

We  Originated  tho  treatment  of  horses— Under 
Signed  Contract  to  Retnrn  Money  if  Remedy  Fails. 

Oil  It  I.ATKST  Save-T’-o-HorsB  BOOK— is  our  17 
Years’  UI8COVKUI ICS— Treating  over  10(1,000 
horses  for  Ringbone— Thoropin  —8  |i  it  v  I  n— and 
A  1,1.  Lameness.  Tells  How  to  Tost  for  Spavin — 
What  to  Do  for  over  5H  FOUMS  OF  LAMIC- 
NK88—  Il.I.USTKATICIJ. 

This  BOOK— Sample  Contract  and  Advice  ALL 
FREE  to  (Horae  Owners  and  Managers  only).  Write 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Drtiftflftt*  MurywItiTf)  »rll  Hmrm  Thfr-Ilomr  WITH  OUNTIUOY 
or  we  Head  by  fared  fowl  me  Kijtrrse  paid. 


EMPIRE 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

WIN  WITH  THE  LADIES 


NOTHING  gets  on  women’s  “nerves”  more  quickly 
than  noise.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  women, 
because  they  want  quiet  in  the  home,  regard  the  quiet, 
easy  running  EMPIRE  as  a  “nerve”  protector. 

Men  look  at  the  easy,  quiet  running  of  the  EMPIRE 
in  a  different  way.  They  consider  it  the  surest 
guaranty  of  accurate  design  and  very 
careful  construction. 

There  is  much  common  sense  in  both 
these  views.  Quiet  running  does  save  the 
“  nerves”  and  does  prove  splendid  workman¬ 
ship.  For  these,  and  other  reasons,  EMPIRES 
easily  win  with  both  ladies  and  men. 

Our  model  factory  is  now  compelled  to  work 
nights,  to  meet  the  demand  which  over  a  gener¬ 
ation  of  fair  and  thoughtful  service  has  created. 

We  thank  our  friends  for  this  rare  compliment,  which 
only  EMPIRES  arc  receiving. 

YOU  MAY  HAVE  A  FREE  TRIAL,  if  you  like,  though 
you  may  think  it  hardly  necessary  to  prove  again  what 
so  many  have  already  proved.  You  can  exchange  your 
present  separator,  no  matter  what  make,  in  part  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  EMPIRE.  Your  personal  request  for 
Catalog  112,  will  receive  the  prompt  and  courteous  at¬ 
tention  you  have  a  right  to  expect. 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co. 

Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Chicago,  I1L 

Portland,  Ore.  Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 


Longer 
Better 
&  More 


that  will  not  yon  from  15e  to  20c  more  on  _ 

every  sheep  you  shear  with  a  Stewart  No.  9 
Machine.  Don't  labor  with  hand  shears.  In  tho 
old,  hard,  sweaty  way.  Don't  have  aching, 
Bwollen  wrists.  Don’t  scar  and  dlstlgure  your 
sheop  with  uneven  shearing  and  spoil 
tho  wool  with  second 
cuts.  Take  oft  tho 
ileeee  smoothly 
and  quickly  In 
ono  unbroken 
blankot  with  a 


NIGH  SPEED 
EASY  ACTION 


Stewart  No.  9  bearing 
Shearing  Machine 

and  get  a  length  and  quality  of  wool  that  will  brln 
highest  price.  Tho  Stewart  runs  so  easily  a  child  can 
turn  tho  handlo  whilo  you  Rhear.  Extra  prollts  soon 


s  tho  most  perfect  hand  operated  shearing 
devlsod.  lias  ball  bearings  In  price 


machine  over  aevisoa.  nas  Dan  hearings  In  PRICE 
every  port  whoro  friction  or  wear  occurs. 

Has  a  ball  bearing  shearing  head  of  tho  latest 
Improved  Stewart  pattern,  Price  complete. 

Including  4  combs  and  4  cutters  of  tho  cele¬ 
brated  Stewart  pattern,  only . 

Get  one  from  your  dealer,  or  send  usftj.oo  and  we 
will  ship  O.O.D.  rorthe  balance.  Money  and  trans¬ 
portation  charges  back  lf  you  aro  not  pleased  with  It. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 

143  LaSalle  Av.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Write  for  FKEw  catalogue  showing  most  complete 
ino  of  Sheop  Shearing  and  Horse  Clipping  Machines. 


Tho  Boat  for  Clipping 
Horsos,  Mules  and  Cows 

Stewart  Ball  Bearing 
Clipping  Machine 

It's  a  valuable  on  tilt  that  should 
bo  In  every  stable.  Those  who 
know  the  horso  best  have  agreed 
that  to  clip  him  at  the  propor 
time  Improves  him  in  every  way. 
He  looks  and  feels  hotter,  does 
more  work,  rests  better  and  gets 
more  good  from  his  feed. 

Insist  on  having  tho  "Stewart. " 
It’s  tho  easiest  to  turn,  does  tho 
fastest  work,  stays  sharp  longer 
and  Is  moro  durable  than  any 
other  dipping  machine  made. 
Got  ono  from  your 
doaler,  price  only.... 
or  send  us  W. 00  and  we 
will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  the  _ 
balance.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


nine  nmuo. 

$750 

If  «■ 

tho  I 


i40Chicks  from  140  Eggs 

This  World’s  Championship  Record  is  not 
uncommon  with  users  of  tny  Bollo  City  incu¬ 
bator.  Many  arc  doing  this  right  along.  Tho 
United  States  government  Is  one  of  my  201.840 

Bollo  City  users.  Make  Sure  of  Success 
by  using  my  proof-backed  Bello  City. 

Write  me  for  all  of  the  proofs  or  order  direct 
from  this  ad.  Thousands  of  others  do. 

Jim  Rohan,  ITes.  HclleCity  Incubator  Company* 

55  Still  Buys 

World’s  Champion 

140-Egg  Incubator 

Double  cases  all  overt 
best  copper  tank;  nursery,  solf-rcg- 
ulatlng.  Dost  140-chlck  hot- water 
brooder,  $4.88.  Ordered  toother, 
$11.50.  Freight  raid  (K.  of  Heckles). 
No  machines  at 
any  price  are 
bottor.  Rntlafaellon  guaranteed. 

W  rite  for  book  today  or  send  price 
now  and  save  time.  JimKuh.ni,  I' res.  ^ 

Bills  Citylncubator  Co.,Boi  48. Racine 


ANCONAS — Free  range,  groat  laying  strain.  Kggs, 
"  81.50  per  15;  $(>  per  1IH).  YVliito  Runner  Decks. 
Eggs,  $2  per  12.  J.  W.  ANDERSON,  Delhi,  N.  Y, 


j— Choice  BufF  Wyandotte  Eggs  exclu- 
sively.  $1  per  sitting  of  15;  $5  hull- 
yfou.  Purebrod:  free  range;  good  layers. 
GHAS.  I.  MILLER.  R.  P.  1).  No.  1.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


.  Ton- 

to  Leghorn,  if  you 

Ligonier,  Ind 


IF  U-R  looking  for  W.  Pekin,  Indian  Runner.  W. 
1  P.  Rock  or  W.  1  jughorn  Chut,  Dux  or  hatching 
eggs,  write  .  C.  SCiili  v  vick,  Omar,  N.  Y. 

U/HIIE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS-  From  pr izo-winnlu* 
**  stock.  MRS.  E.  J.  RIDER,  Rodman,  N.  Y. 

Rarrorl  Rnr-lra- ^argo,  Free  rnnge,  prize-winning 

Darrea  rocks  struill.  Fifteen  eggs  u.sn.  s«tia- 
fuctiou  guaranteed.  N  H.  BROWN,  LaFargeviUe,  N.  Y. 

KF.  I.I.KItSTRANS — •  CrvHtnl  White  Orpington*  —  Kk'ki  from 
bird*  ilmt  wnlxh  II**.;  from  orixhiul  price,  $3 

por  J 6.  W.  A.  Kaitior,  2703  Jamaiou  Avom  Richmond  Hill 

RAkv  Hofifnorns,  Barred 

paoy  snicks  Kocks.  R.  <j.  keda.  Strong, 
livable.  From  vigoroun,  thoroughbred,  ranuo 
breeders.  Safe  delivery  guar  a  aloud.  Circular  free. 
WUSLKY  LiiUNNELL  -  801)118,  N.  Y. 

-  — 

UflllTK  Wynndotte  Eggs  for  Hatching 
— (Choice  Stock.  $I.(H)  per  15;  $4.UU  por 

hundred.  M.  W.  Hell,  Hmldonfield,  N.  J, 

POULTRYMEN^aio?dS{;if,,r  -m,^rat"d 

IASI  DONEGAL  - 

I  I  VINO  EGG  MACH  INKS — R.  (.’.  Buff  Leg- 
*“  horns.  Must  beautiful  and  hardy  of  fowls.  Eggs, 
$2  por  15.  Circular.  W.  J.  THOMSON.  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

RARRFTT  ROCKS  bred  *n  t*10  vury  best  blood 

IYUUIYO  )ilms  Egg*.  $1  per  sittings 
$5  per  100.  CHAS.  T.  DOWNING.  R.  2.  West  Chester.  Pa. 

Chicks  and  Eggs  f,™1  &T"*! 

Indian  Runner  Dnck  Kggs.  Write  for  prices. 
JOHN  1>.  VAN  I1YKK.  R  0,  Liottysburg,  Pa. 


”“!■  Catalog  describing  25  varieties. 

POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA.  PA. 


IT Bronze  Turkey,  Runner  Duck 
LvV*v*o  louse  (loose,  White  l.ogl 
want  something  good.  JAS.  M.  FRYE 

R.  I-  WHITES  Lead  the  Reds 

Booklet  froo.  J.  A.  JOCOY,  TOWANDA,  PA 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING- White  Orpingtons. 
J-  White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcns.  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Price  list  muileil. 

TATT  POULTRY  FARM.  Bux  3/.  Holland  Palcnt.  New  York 

Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs 

$3.80:  100.  $G.50.  W.  T.  EASTON,  R.  5.  Delawaro,  O. 

BUFF  WHITE  LKliHOKNS,  S.  I'.  U.  I.  HKDS— K*k»,  90c.  per  1- 
$1.50  per  30.  Mottled  Ancona*,  ill,  Minorcan,  ckkb.H.uo  per 
15;  $1.75  per  30.  Catalogue  free.  John  A.  Koth,  <}!ink*rtom n,  l*a 

IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EGG  LAYING  CONTEST  at  Storrs,  Conn 
WHITE  ACRES  TYPE  TRUE 

Single  Comb  White  Orpingtons 

load  all  the  Orpingtons  and  42  out  of  47  pens  of  Leg¬ 
horns.  They  are  laying  better  than  85<  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  Leghorn  strains  of  this  country  and  gained 
their  big  lead  during  the  Fall  and  Winter  months. 

Write  for  folder  IT___  £„  _  ¥j  .  l? _ 

anil  price-list  of  lOT  licit  Citing 

WHITE  ACRES  POULTRY  RANCH.  Three  Tuns,  Pa. 

II.  S.  Sl'Af  IJiI.Nii,  Manager. 

RARY  PHIY — 12c  each  —  S.C.  White  Leghorn*.  Prize 
UHU  I  UlllA  stock,  froo  range.  $10.00  per  100.  I. 
R.  duck  eggs;  all  7c.  each:  $5  00  per  100.  Stock  for 
sale.  ROCKEY  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM.  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y 

HAMPTON'S  S.  C  BLACK  LEGHORN  -Eggs  for  hatching 
*■  $8.00  per  100.  World's  best  egg  producers 
A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Route  4,  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J 

puipip-c— R.  r.  Reds,  15c  ;  hatchings,  $1  25 
w  Orpingtons,  38c. ;  hatchings.  $2.00. 
KBNS1COFABM  VALHALLA,  N-  Y 

THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
I  layers  on  earth.  Eggs.  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THUS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland.  N.  Y . 

EXTRA  LAYING  STRAIN  White  Wyandotte*, 
c  Eggs,  $1.80 and  $2 per  15.  W.  J.  THOMSON,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Baby  Chicks — Hatching  Eggs 

S,  0.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes.  Bred  to  lay.  Pricos  right. 

SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

Bovr  OKIMNOTON  KflOHIt.M  per  13.  Owen  Farm*  prize  strain. 

.  la. linn  Knnner  Kk*;*,  while  egg  strain,  >1.50  per  11. 

T.  H.  AlKTl  2>'Ky  *  •  *  *  Ka»t  MllUtanc,  N.  J. 
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directors  in  all.  They  say  the  farmer  must  i 
put  in  his  money  because  it  is  the  only 
way  to  get  cooperation.  The  farmers  are 

t  v,  „„  „„  i  _  4.1  4.  I.*  not  posted  on  stock  companies  or  high 

I  heaid  of  an  agent  lecently  who  told  finance.  We  do  not  know  why  they  have 

a  farmer’s  wife  he  would  guarantee  that  preferred  and  common  stock ;  nor  why  the 
his  churn  would  produce  eight  ounces  more  paying  in  of  $150  by  a  farmer  would  make 


of  butter  from  a  gallon  of  cream  than  any 


it  cooperation.  Does  it  seem  to  you  like 
a  good  thing?  Is  it  a  sensible  risk  for 


the  perspiration  from  his  brow  many  times, 
he  asked  the  lady  if  she  knew  why  it  was 
that  he  could  not  get  any  butter  at  all. 
She  very  coolly  informed  him  that  he  was 
churning  buttermilk  and  she  wanted  to  see 
him  get  that  other  eight  ounces. — J.  A. 
Hoffman  in  Nebraska  Farmer. 


other  churn  made.  He  accepted  a  chal-  farmers,  or  is  there  a  better  way?  Some 
lenge  to  test  his  churn.  After  he  had  farmers  seem  to  favor  it  and  the  local 
churned  for  niore  than  an  hour  „„d  mopped  gfffiS, 

New  Jersey.  a.  n.  $. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  advising 
fanners  to  leave  this  proposition  alone. 
We  are  not  advised  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  capital  stock,  nor  of  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  present  business,  nor 
is  there  anything  to  show  how  much 
That  is  a  good  idea.  Set  the  slick  stock  is  to  be  issued  to  purchase  this 
tongued  promoters  to  work  and  wait  business.  The  chances  are  that  the  pro- 

until  they  demonstrate  some  of  their  jnoters  will  put  this  business  in  at  a 

...  r  ,  ,  ^  .  high  price  and  control  the  company,  and 

guarantees.  Bu  you  will  find  that  most  the  farmers  will  simply  have  the  privi- 
ot  them  will  decline  the  privilege  of  j  of  puttin„  in  re'dy  cash  fo^  the 

proving  their  big  claims.  present  owners*  to  control.  They  may 

I  was  very  sorry  I  was  not  at  home  fle.ct4la  fa”ner  or.1t1wo  as  ^rectors  now, 

when  you  called,  because  I  am  always  glad  but  the  officers  will  control  the  business 

to  be  of  any  service  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  Xt  during  the  year  and  later  on  they  can 

certainly  is  doing  an  immense  amount  of  refuse  to  elect  a  farmer  on  tlie  hoard 
good  in  its  merciless  warfare  against  fakes  -r  ,  larmer _°n  tne  D°aia 

and  fakers  as  well  as  its  friendly  offers  they  wish  to  do  so.  there  is  abso- 
in  settling  disputes  and  collecting  claims  lutely  not  the  first  scintilla  of  co-opera- 
whicli  we  farmers  would  not  be  able  to  get  tion  about  the  scheme.  If  this  com- 
were  it  not  for  our  friend,  the  editor  of  ,  ,  r  •. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  For  instance,  I  shipped  a  P.any  wants  to  finance  its  own  opera- 

carload  of  hay  to  a  commission  house  in  tions  and  buy  produce  of  farmers,  well 

New  York  sent  the  bill  of  lading,  but  the  a„d  good ;  but  for  farmers  to  put  their 

nay  got  lost.  I  put  in  a  claim  to  the  °  •  A  «  i  r  ,1  ,  .  ,  . 

railroad  for  $144  for  the  hay.  I  recalled  money  into  a  scheme  of  the  kind  and  let 
the  bill  of  lading  from  the  commission  others  control  it  would  be  to  put  them- 
house,  and  after  three  months  waiting  and  selves  completely  in  the  hands  of  the 
a  lot  of  red  tape  the  company  claimed  to  „,.,™„4„,.c.  ■  „  ,  .< 

imve  found  the  hay,  and  turned  it  over  to  promoters,  and  our  ad\ice  to  them  is 
the  commission  house,  and  I  received  a  don  t. 
check  for  $108,  $36  less  than  the  claim, 

which  I  refused  to  accept,  and  notified  the  With  to-day’s  mail  came  circular  letter, 
claim  agent  that  I  held  the  check  subject  blanks,  etc.,  letter  commencing  with  “Dear 
to  their  order.  I  could  get  no  answer  or  Friend,”  and  offering  the  Woman’s  Weekly 
satisfaction  from  the  company,  so  I  thought  for  50  cents  per  year,  and  a  chance  to 
of  the  friend  of  all  honest  farmers,  The  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  in  Mr.  Lewis’ 
It.  N.-Y.,  and  sent  all  the  correspondence  California  land  scheme  for  as  many  dol- 
and  facts,  and  in  a  few  days  (to  my  sur-  lars  as  I  want  to  send.  Well,  I  suppose 
prise)  received  a  draft  from  the  railroad  he  don't  know  that  we  take  The  Kurai. 
company  for  $36  and  request  to  retain  the  New-Yorker  or  he  would  never  try  to  string 
check  to  pay  in  full  the  claim  I  presented,  us  for  suckers,  x.  s.  G. 

I  notified  the  editor  of  the  settlement  and  West  Virginia. 

asked  him  what  his  fees  were  for  collect-  t  _  j  v _ ,  .  ,  . 

ing?  He  answered  “Nothing;”  that  he  Lewis  is  reported  to  have  boasted  that 

was  only  glad  to  be  of  service  to  sub-  no  legislature  could  make  a  law  which 

scribers.  So  I  am  glad  to  help  the  paper  he  could  not  get  around.  He  certainly 

W  NeweYork.°PPOrtUnity  W'  P‘  has  a  scheme  now  that  gives  him  a  free 

T1,n  .  V4.  4  4.  hand.  No  statute  that  we  know  can 

o  w  °rded"  ,aogus  ““  -7"“%  “"I  "° 

The  instance  happened  several  years  !aw  yet  framefd  can  stop,  hmV.  You  pay 
ago;  we  remember  it  very  well.  ’The  yoUr  m°"ey  for  a.  membership  just  as 
collection  of  $36  is  of  course  worth  you  would  m  a  social  club.  Kings  used 

~  v  r  -ii  i  to  claim  a  divine  right  to  rule.  Lewis 

something  to  a  farmer,  especially  when  „  •  ,  ..„j  •.>  .•  ... 

.  .  „  °  ,  ,  ,  ’  ■.  ■  J  4l  seems  to  be  imbued  with  the  notion  that 

he  knows  he  could  get  it  in  no  other  .  .  .•  ■  -  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

,  .  4.u  i  he  has  a  divine  right  to  other  people  s 

way,  but  the  sentiment  that  he  ex-  m  It  never  occurs  to  him  to  work 

presses  is  worth  more  to  us  than  the  for  /  living  Iike  other  people)  but  if 

whole  amount  of  h.s  claim.  The  aver-  a  waifts  to  contribute  to  his  lux- 

age  man  is  glad  to  escape  a  subscrip-  uries  and  s  t  on  this  plan  he  or  she 

lion  agent.  When  a  farmer  takes  the  0Ught  to  have  the  privilege-unless  chil- 
pains  to  write  a  letter  of  regret  at  not  df«n  or  other  dependents  need  a  living, 
being  able  to  see  him,  it  means  some-  •  r  b 

thing  more  than  a  subscription.  There 
is  something  here  for  which  there  is  no 
equivalent  in  dollars  and  cents. 


too. 

I  sent  a  case  of  eggs  to  a  New  York 
house,  which  refused  them.  I  then  ordered 
them  turned  over  to  another  commission 
house  but  can  get  no  reply  or  report  from 


I  hope  that  you  will  nevei  discontinue  either  house  or  the  American  Fxnross  Coni- 
t he  Publisher’s  Desk,  as  that  part  alone  is  „  y  “y 1 1  vou  see  what  vou  cln  find 
worth  in  my  opinion  10  times  the  price  out  for  me?  *  J  j  d.  c 


New  York. 

The  American  Express  Company  had 


of  a  subscription.  I  was  a  subscriber  for 
years  to  a  certain  very  prominent  agricul¬ 
tural  paper  published  in  your  home  citv, 
until  I  was  “soaked”  properly  by  one  of  disposed  of  the  eggs  because  they  had 

attention  of  the  publishers  to  the  trans-  been  refused  by  the  commission  house, 
action  they  declined  to  expose  and  failed  and  when  we  made  claim  for  the  money 
to  obtain  any  material  satisfaction  for  me.  quite  promptly  sent  us  the  remittance. 
That  is  why  I  like  The  It.  N.-Y.  for  if 

a  crook  should  smuggle  in,  you  seem  to  T,  ,  ~  ,  .  ,  „  „  ...... 

have  the  nerve  to  expose  him  and  warn  .  tnelosed  hnd  a  circular  from  Herbert  My- 
others.  Good  luck  to  you.  c.  s.  h.  rick  in  regard  to  Cooperative  Finance 
New  York  League.  Would  you  advise  one  not  in  need 

„  ...  of  credit  to  join  it?  I  feel  a  little  skittish 

Some  papers  guarantee  their  adver-  about  it  personally.  I  do  not  see  the 
tisers  deliberately  to  encourage  people  necessity  of  such  a  league  considering  what 

to  patronize  them  without  anv  intention  t  ^  Governois  and  Congiess  are  proposing 
ii  pauunizc  xneni  w  unoiit  any  intention  to  (]0-  j  }lave  Peen  a  subscriber  to  The 

of  protecting  the  people.  They  accept  R.  N.-Y.  for  ”0  years,  and  therefor  will 

any  advertising  that  is  paid  for.  Other  value  your  advice.  c.  c.  k. 

papers,  while  not  as  bad  as  that,  yet  '  erin°nt. 

nnkp  excuses  and  nnnlocrisec  and  do  „  1  cnclose  a  communication  from  Herbert 

make  excuses  and  apologises  and  do  Myrlck  whi(.h  ]  suppose  he  is  spreading 

nothing  when  a  reader  gets  ‘stung.  abroad  to  get  hold  of  a  few  more  dollars. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  people  are  getting  wise  to  If  some  other  man  than  Myrlck  was  at 

the  frame  and  thev  are  beincr  heard  the  head  of  this,  it  might  be  worthy  of 
tne  game,  ana  tney  are  Dang  nearo  attention,  but  nothing  coming  from  him 

from  occasionally.  would  catch  my  dollar.  ,T.  P.  Morgan  i 

right  in  one  thing  at  least;  character  counts 
From  your  experience  and  broad  outlook  f°r  u  whole  lot  in  this  world.  wary. 
will  you  toll  us  how  the  following  pronosi-  Connecticut. 

tion  appeals  to  you.  The  farmers  here  „  „ _ .  .  f  ,,  r  ,  P  ,,  , 

would  like  the  benefit  of  your  opinion.  I  be  suspicion  of  the  first  of  the  above 
There  is  a  concern  operating  here  called  correspondents  seems  to  coincide  with 
the  Mecca  Cooperative  Company  of  Phila-  the  conclusions  af  the  other.  Both  are 

delphia,  of  which  I.  C.  Shalkop  is  owner,  r _  xt  .  r?  ,  .  ,  , 

In  12  years  they  have  established  a  chain  °  l>ew  Lngland  and  the  second 


four  shares — two  preferred  and  two  com-  tion  and  farm  credits  and  I  am  frank 
mon.  The  preferred  is  to  be  redeemed  in  to  say  that  from  such  reading  alone  I 

two  years  at  $52.50  and  the  guaranteed  Li  ,,„4.  i,__ . t  ,  i  °  ,  ,  ,  . 

interest  of  seven  per  cent.  They  propose  to  11  1  ^  what  he  meant  by  hi 3 

sell  the  stock  to  farmers  and  buy  one  to  league  scheme,  but  judging  by  past  ex- 
three  steamboats  to  transport  the*  produce  perience  with  Myriclc  schemes,  I  con- 
to  the  warehouses  to  be  established,  and  rl11ri4.  tide  Jc  a 

furnish  the  needs  of  the  25  stores,  and  more  .  ,  ,S  s  A  My  rick  scheme  tosell  a 

to  be  established,  and  sell  tlie  excess  of  Myrick  book.  If  there  is  anything  to 

the  produce  on  the  market.  They  say  they  the  league  but  Myrick  we  have  vet  failed 

will  sell  the  farmers’  stuff  at  spot  cash.  to  <.ee  f]1(.  nfb„r  nnr4S  ti„ 

They  aim  to  get  100  or  more  shareholders  r  .  e  otntr  Pai ts-  be  has  been 

in  Cumberland  County,  N.  J.,  and  100  in  organizing  so-called  leagues  of  the  kind 

Salem  County,  N.  .7.  Each  town  has  a  good  at  frequent  intervals  for  the  past  25 

water  right  of  way  to  Delaware  Bay  and  years  Thev  alwavs  die  when  the  nnh 

river.  They  are  also  to  establish  share-  l  . A  '  y-  always ,  clie  wne,n  tne  pub- 

holders  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Chester  and  be  interest  wanes,  but  we  have  never 
Berks  Counties  and  ship  their  stuff  by  water  seen  an  accounting  of  their  finances,  and 
irom  Chester.  Penn.  They  want  one  farm-  tyg  have  never  found  anvone  who  rmild 
or  director  from  Cumberland  Countv  and  b,,  ,  .  <  i  e  wll.o  could 

one  from  Salem  County,  N.  J.,  and  one  tell  what  had  become  of  the  remittances, 
from  Pennsylvania.  There  would  be  live  J.  j.  p. 


The  Winged  Message 


Noah’s  messenger  was  a 
dove.  In  Solomon’s  time, 
pigeons  were  trained  to  carry 
messages.  Brutus  used  them 
at  the  siege  of  Modena.  They 
served  the  Turks  in  their 
fights  against  the  Crusaders. 
In  mediaeval  wars  they  were 
more  useful  than  ever  before. 

France  had  a  carrier-pigeon 
mail  service,  with  messages 
reduced  by  photography  and 
read  through  a  microscope. 

Even  today  carrier  pigeons 
are  utilized  as  news-bearers 
in  isolated  parts  of  Europe. 


In  America,  the  land  of  the 
telephone,  the  carrier  pigeon 
is  bred  only  for  racing.  The 
winged  word  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  winged  mes¬ 
senger. 

Pigeons  may  fly  more  than 
a  mile  a  minute,  but  the  tele¬ 
phone  is  as  quick  as  speech 
itself. 

The  dove  is  the  emblem  of 
peace.  The  telephone  is  the 
instrument  of  peace.  The 
telephone  lines  of  the  Bell 
System  unite  a  hundred  mill¬ 
ion  people  in  one  national 
family. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


.Mm 


EVERY 
FARMER  CAN 
AFFORD  A 
EUREKA  PLANTER 

Low  in  price — accurate  find  reliable.  Plants  corn, 
beans,  peas,  beets,  etc.  Drops  any  quantity  in  bills 
or  drills.  Any  distance  apart  or  any  depth.  Plants  uni. 
formly  deep,  covers  properly  and  marks  for  next  row. 
Absolutely  no  skips.  Distributes  fertilizer  up  to  800  pounds 
per  aero  if  desired.  Three  styles,  for  one  or  two  rows. 

.  The  Eureka  Mulcher  and  Seeder 

A  mulchcr,  smoothing  hnrrow,  cultivator, weedcr  and  seeder  i 
all  combined.  Forms  du«t  mulch  und  conserves  moisture. 
Three  sizes,  8,  10  and  12  ft.  Lever  with  pressure  spring 
regulates  depth  of  cut.  Pulverizes  the  soil.  Levels  the 
ground.  Teeth  are  flat  andean  be  removed  to  cultivate  in  j 
rows.  The  driver  rides. 

Seeding  boxes  can  be  easily  nttached  to  sow  grass 
seed,  alfalfa,  oats,  etc.  Adjusts  for  seeding  various  1 
quantities.  Teeth  cover  seed  thoroughly,  either 
shallow  or  deep.  Economical  in  price. 

Prompt  shipments  from 
branch  near  you.  Rend  for 
free  catalogue  today. 

EUREKA  MOWER 
COMPANY, 

(Box  864.^^  Utica,  N.  Y.  I 


0e!  A  Canadian  Homs 

In  Western  Canada’s 

Free  Homestead  Area 


Th©  Province  of  I  has  several 


New  llonitt 


Manitoba 

trlcts  ttiat  afford  rare  opportu 
nlty  to  secure  160  Acre,  of 
excellent  agricultural  land  FREE. 

For  Grain  Growing 
and  Cattle  Raising 

this  Province  hna  no  superior 
ana  in  profitable  agriculture  shows  an 
unbroken  period  of  over  a  quarter  of’ a 
century. 

Perfect  Climate;  Good  Markets;  Hall¬ 
ways  Convenient;  Soli  the  very  best,  and 
social  conditions  most  desirable. 

Vacant  lands  adjacent  to  Free  Home¬ 
steads  may  be  purchased  and  also  In  the 
older  Districts  lands  may  be  bought  at 
reasonable  prices. 

For  Further  Particulars,  address 

J.  S.  Crawford 

301  E.  Genesee  St. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

or  write  Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


1 2-Gauge 
Hammerless 
Pump” 
Guns 


_ _ ..  — ; — - . - - - hammerlcss  12-f?atisre' 

.  7  ,  repeating  shotgun.  Model  28,  is  a  fine-appearing,  beautifully- 

H?  uuElfo^wakr ®bjeCt.i4°n/blc  humPs  bumps;  no  holes  on  top  for  gas  to  blow  out 
(notaslul  InfTJn,!  ‘  f  reeze  up  with  rain,  snow,  or  sleet;  it’s  solid  steel  breech 

safety  *  iii, »!,«  f  Permits  a  thoroughly  symmetrical  gun  without  sacrificing  strength  or 

saiety  ,  ,t  is  the  safest  breech-loading  sbotRun  ever  built.  b  s 

F-  .■  m  “m“le£,e»s  ,w‘th  Solid  Steel  Breech  (inside  as  well  as  out)  — Solid  Top-Sido 
Ejection-Matted  Ban-el  (which  costs  $4.00  extra  on  other  guns)— Press  Button  Cartridge 
case  to  remove  loaded  cartridges  quickly  from  magazine  without  working  through  action) 
ouble  Ex tractore— Take-Down  Feature — Tri^er  and  Hammer  Safety.  Handles  rapidly; 
guaranteed  m  shooting  ability;  price  standard  Grad*  “A”  Run,  $22.60. 

Send  3  stamps  postage  for  big  catalog  describing  No.  sty  •yry  /•  r*  s* 

2R  A-  1?*  c-  D:  T  and  Trap  Special  and  all  other  SS/e ///ar/lft  firearms  Lo. , 

repeating  rifles  and  shotguns.  Do  it  now!  157  Willow  Street.  New  Haven.  Com* 
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MARKETS 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 


Week  Ending  Mar.  29,  1913. 


BUTT  Ell 

Dreamery,  fancy,  lb . 37  ©  .38 


Good  to  Choice . 33  ©  .35 

Lower  Grades  .  . 28  ©  .30 

Storage . 82  ©  .36 

State  Dairy,  best . 35  1 ©  .37 

Common  to  Good .  .27  @  .32 

Factory . 23  <io  .25 

Pack i  ug  Slock . 20  «o  .24 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  arm  at  34  cents. 

34  Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  38  cents. 
CHEKSH 

Full  Cream,  best . 17  ©  .17^ 

Common  to  Good . 14  ©  .16 

Skims . ©  .12 


HUGH 

White, choice  to  fancy . 21  ©  .32 

Good  to  prime . 19  ©  .20 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 20  ©  .31 

Common  to  Good . 16  «o  .19 

Western,  best . 20  ©  .21 

Under  grades . 14  ©  .17 

Checks  and  dirties . 12  ©  .16 

DKIKI)  FllD ITS 

Apples,  evap.,  choice,  1911 . 07  ©  .08  ' 

<  ■ornmoti  to  good . 06  ©  .06J4 

Sun  dried . 03  @  .03L, 

Chops,  100  lbs .  1.30  ©  1.40 

ltaspburrles . 17  ©  .18 

Cherries . 11  ©  .14 

Huckleberries . 14  ©  .16 


FRESH  FRUITS 


Apples  -Ben  Davis,  bbl . 

Hubbardston . 

Newtown  Pippin . 

King . 

Spy  . 

Spitienbunr . 

VVlneaap . 

Russet . 

Green!  ug . 

Baldwin . 

©  2.25 
©  2.2a 
©  1.50 
©  2.75 
©  3.25 
©  3.25 
©  3.50 
©  1.50 
©  3.00 
©  2.50 


Western,  choice  varieties,  box...  1.50  ©  2.00 


Common  to  good,  box . 50  @1.25 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  8,00  @10.00 

Long  Island,  bbl .  8.00  @10.00 

Jersey,  bbl  .  7.50  @10.00 

Strawberries,  Florida,  qt . 05  @  .35 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 4.75  fa)  5.30 

Medium . 3 .90  @  3.95 

Pea .  3.70  «  3.95 

Red  Kidney .  . 3.65  ©  3.96 

White  Kidney  .  5,60  ©  5.70 

Yellow  Eye . 4.00  ©  4.05 

Lima.  California .  0.05  ©  6.15 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 23  @  .25 

Common  to  Good . 17  @  .21 

Pacific  Coast . 16  @  .21 

Old  Stock .  . 08  @  .10 

German  Crop .  46  ©  .48 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes— Western, T68  lb.  bag  .  1.50  @  1.75 

State,  180  lbs .  1.65  @  1.90 

Maine,  168  lb.  bag . 1.60  ©  1.75 

Southern,  new,  bbl . 3,50  ©  7.00 

Bermuda,  new,  bbl .  5.00  @  8.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1.50  ©  3.00 

Asparagus,  Southern,  doz .  1.00  @  3.75 

California,  doz .  1.50  @  5.00 

Beets,  new,  bbl .  1.50  @  2.50 

Carrots,  bbl . 75  ©  1.00 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  bn . 3.00  @  3  50 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton  . . 6.00  ©  9.00 

New,  Southern,  bbl.  crate .  [.00  ©  1.50 

Red.  ton . 13.00  ©16.00 

Kale,  bbl . 15  ©  .00 

Lettuce,  t^bbl.  bkt . 1,00  ©  3.66 

Onions,  old,  100 lb.  bag . A....  .’20  @  0.50 

Southern  new,  bu .  IDO  ©  1.25 

Peppers,  Fla.  carrier .  1.00  @  1.75 

Peas.  Southern,  bu .  1.00  ©  5.00 

String  Beans,  bu .  2.00  ©  4.00 

Squash,  bbl . ’ . 1  50  ®  2.00 

Egg  Plants,  Fla.,  box .  I  25  ©  2.25 

Spinach,  bbl . 60  ©  1.00 

Tomatoes— Southern  carrier  . 75  @  2.00 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 40  @  .75 

Rutabaga . 50  ©  .90 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers,  doz  . 50  0  1.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 20  ©  .40 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10  ©  .15 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  1.25  ©  2,25 

Lettuce,  doz . 20  ©  .50 

Rhubarb,  doz.  bunches .  DO  @  .60 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 18  ©  .19 

Fowls . 18  ©  .19 

Roosters . 11  ©  .13 

Ducks . .21  ©  .22 

Geese . 11  a  .12 

Turkeys . 20  ©  .22 

Guineas,  pair . 65  @1  .70 

ORKSSKD  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 23  ©  .24 

Common  to  Good . 18  @  .32 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 35  ©  .40 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 2o  ©  .23 

Roasters  . 20  ®  .25 

B'owls . 14  ©  .13 

Ducks,, . .15  ©  .20 

Geese . 11  ©  .18 

Squabs,  doz . 50  @  4.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  I,  ton . 19  U(I  a  20.00 

No.  2 . 16.50  @  17.60 

No.  3 . 12.00  ©  15.00 

Clover  Mixed . 13.00  ©  IS  M0 

Straw,  Rye . . 19.00  ©  20.00 

MILLFKBD. 

Wheat  bran,  ton .  21.00  @21.50 

Middlings . 73  00  @27.00 

Red  Dog . 28.00  ©29.00 

Coru  Meal . 76  (10  ©27.00 

Linseed  meal . 29.50  ©30.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs . 8.40  ©  9  20 

Bulls . 5.50  ©  7.25 

Cows .  3  00  ©  6 AO 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs .  8.00  @12.00 

Culls .  6  00  ©  7  00 

Sheep,  100  Jbs . 4.50  ©  6.50 

Lambs .  8.00  ©9.00 

Hogs . 8  50  ©  9.80 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  good  to  prime . 13  ©  .14 

Common .  ,09  ©  .12 

Pork,  light  weights . 11  ©  .12 

Mediums  and  heavy . 09  ©  .10 

Hothouse  Iambs,  head . 4.00  @  7.08 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  !,  Northern  Spring . 93  ©  ... 

No.  2.  Red . 1.12  a  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.00  ©  ... 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 55  ©  .58 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 37  @  .41 

Rye . «6  a  .88 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YOKK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay: 


Eggs  fancy  white,  doz . 30  ©  .35 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid . 25  @  .28 

Ordinary  grades  . 18  ©  .22 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . 42  @  .44 

Tub,  choice . 35  ©  .38 

Apples,  table  sorts,  bbl . 4.00  ©  5.50 

Potatoes,  bushel . 75  @  1.00 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb . 25  ©  .27 

Fowls . 18  ©  .22 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Butter,  nearby  creamery . 37  ©  .38 

Western  Creamery .  .36  ©  .3? 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery . 22  ©  .23 

Gathered,  fresh  . 18  «*  .20 

Apples,  dessert  varieties,  bbL . 2.50  ©  3.50 

Common  kinds  . 1.50  ©  2.00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 8.00  ©10.50 

Potatoes.  2  bu.  bag  .  1.00  @  125 

Dressed  meats— Veal  . II  ©  .14 

Pork . U  ©  J1J6 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls . 19  a  .20 

Roasters  . 20  ©  .35 

Turkeys . 22  ©  .25 

Hay— No.  1  . 30.00  ©31.00 

No.  2  . 17.50  @19.00 

No.  3 . 15.00  @15.50 

Straw- Rye .  . 19.00  ©20.00 

Millfeed— Bran,  ton . 21.00  ©22  00 

Middlings . 22.00  @24.00 

Mixed  feed . 23  50  @35  50 

Gluten . 21.00  @75.00 

Livestock — Milch  Cows  .  40.00  @  66.00 

Beef  Cows,  100  lbs  .  3.50  ©  4.50 

Bulls,  100  lbs . 5.00  ©  5-50 

Calves,  100  lbs .  5  00  ©  8.0o 

Hogs,  100  lbs.. . 8.50  ©  9.25 


MORE  ABOUT  CO-OPERATIVE  BUYING. 

On  page  424,  Mr.  E.  C.  Hollis  tells  of 
his  cooperative  buying  club.  Will  he  tell  us 
about  prices?  What  does  he  save  by  this 
method? 

Ans. — While  I  am  unable  to  give  you 
exact  figures  as  to  the  saving  on  each 
of  the  items  we  handle,  as  we  keep  no 
books,  the  general  idea  is  based  on  a 
20%  saving  and  that  is  a  safe  figure. 
When  we  started  this  plan  it  was  not 
so  much  to  save  as  to  obtain  a  better 
article  at  the  prevailing  prices,  but  the 
20%  saving  came  with  it.  At  present 
we  are  paying  28  cents  for  eggs,  and 
in  our  neighborhood  one  cannot  buy 
eggs  for  40  cents  that  will  equal  them. 


Honey,  extracted,  costs  us  13  cents,  but¬ 
ter  36.  We  hope  next  Fall  to  try  out 
another  plan,  and  we  shall  try  it  some¬ 
what  on  the  lines  of  the  Hill  Produce 
Co.,  as  described  in  “The  Child”  pro¬ 
vided  we  can  enlist  some  producer  in 
the  plan.  The  great  objections  to  these 
plans  in  the  city  are  to  get  the  man  in 
the  country  to  believe  you  are  honest 
and  will  pay  for  what  you  get,  and  the 
next  objection  is  to  get  the  man  in  the 
country  to  grade  his  product,  and  when 
it  is  not  graded  the  troubles  of  the  dis¬ 
tributor  begin.  There  have  been  other 
cooperative  plans  here  that  I  have 
known  of,  that  failed  because  of  too 
many  officers,  by-laws,  bonds  for  the 
collector  and  things  of  that  nature.  I 
would  think  the  first  asset  to  have  the 
men  in  the  company  believe  in  each 
other,  and  things  will  go  smoother.  I 
have  read  “The  Child”  several  times, 
and  I  am  sure  that  a  distribution  plan 
could  be  worked  out  that  way,  that 
would  give  the  farmer  a  75-cent  dollar 
instead  of  a  35-cent  one. 

E.  C.  HOLLIS. 


[Commission  Experience. 

Yon  are  frequently  publishing  letters  in 
regard  to  treatment  your  subscribers  re¬ 
ceive  from  commission  merchants.  I  will 
give  you  my  experience  with  two  different 
firms.  On  October  9  I  shipped  to  A,  New 
York,  two  barrels  of  Hubbardstons  and  two 
barrels  of  Greenings.  On  October  24  they 
sent  me  a  report  saying  that  the  four  bar¬ 
rels  were  sold  at  $1.50  each,  total  $6,  less 
commission  60  cents  and  cartage  24  cents, 
net  proceeds  $5.16.  On  October  9  I  also 
sent  to  B.,  Brooklyn,  two  barrels  of  Green¬ 
ings  and  three  barrels  of  Ilubbardstons.  He 
sold  the  Greenings  at  $2.25  and  the  Hub- 
bardstons  at  $2.50,  making  a  total  of  $12. 
He  charged  $1.20  commission  and  50  cents 
cartage,  net  proceeds  $10.60.  Now  I  sold 
practically  all  my  apples  in  the  orchards  at 
$1.50  per  barrel,  the  buyer  doing  the  pack¬ 
ing  and  furnishing  the  barrels.  With  these 
that  I  shipped  to  New  York  1  had  to  buy 
barrels  at  40  cents  apiece  and  pay  32  cent 
per  barrel  for  freight.  Anyone  can  draw 
his  own  conclusions  as  to  the  way  I  feel 
about  selling  through  commission  mer¬ 
chants.  Does  anyone  think  that  a  letter 
from  A.  requesting  me  to  let  him  handle 
my  account  and  stating  “Wo  do  business  on 
the  principle  of  giving  every  shipper  a 
square  deal”  and  “aim  to  do  a  little  better” 
would  produce  the  result  they  desired? 

G.  g.  H. 

R.  N.-Y. — If  every  other  shipper  would 
turn  down  such  letters  after  being  bitten 
the  commission  business  would  he  cleaner. 


Kukui  Oil. 

The  Hawaii  Experiment  Station  sug¬ 
gests  what  may  mean  a  new  industry  for 
the  island  in  the  production  of  knkui  oil. 
This  oil  is  taken  from  the  nuts  of  a  tree 
which  is  quite  common  on  the  Islands. 
“The  oil  has  found  use  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.  The  Hawaiians  strung  the  nuts 
together  on  sticks  and  used  them  for 
lighting  the  houses.  The  natural  candles 
thus  produced  give  rise  to  the  name  candle- 
nut.  In  an  examination  by  the  Imperial 
Institute  it  was  found  that  ’the  oil  Be¬ 
longs  to  the  class  of  drying  oils  typified 
by  linseed  oil,  and  would  be  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  soft  soap  and  in  the 
preparation  of  oil-varnishes,  paints, 
linoleum  and  other  similar  purposes.”  It 
is  also  nsed  somewhat  in  medicines  and 
as  a  food.  The  older  inhabitants  50  years 
ago  produced  considerable  of  this  oil,  but 
the  industry  has  nearly  died  out.  There  is 
a  good  future  in  it,  since  this  country  im¬ 
ported  in  1911  5,800.000  gallons  of  Chinese 
wood  oil.  The  kukui  oil  could  be  used  as 
a  substitute  for  the  Chinese. 


If  V—.  ilf.nl  to  K®*  the  most  money  ont  of  your 

11  i ou  n am  dressed  and  live  poul¬ 
try.  CALVES.  P1G8.  BLITTER  AND  EGGS, 
SHIP  TO  US.  One  of  GREATER  NEW  YORK’S 
LARGEST  WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

CONKON  BROS.  CO., 

131st  St.  and  12th  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN 

tetligence  an«l 

fair  experience,  wants  steady  position  on  farm. 
J.  K.  D.,  -  care  Rural  New-Yorkkr 


WIND  POWER 


for  pumping  is  uncertain — hand  power 
for  sawing  is  drudgery— both  are  slow 
and  expensive.  A 

Rumely-OIds  Engine 

will  give  you  power  at  low  cost.  You 
save  a  lot  of  time  and  work,  and  power 
is  ready  when  you  want  it.  Then  your 
Rumely-Oids  is  ready  for  a  hundred 
jobs — an  every-day  money-maker.  Easy 
to  run — easy  to  handle— comes  portable, 
stationary  or  rkid-mounted — 1%  to  65 
h.p.  A  small  size  attached  to  a 

Rumely  Pump  Jack 

pumps  water  for  you  at  low  cost,  quickly, 
and  when  you  want  it.  Then  hitch  it  to  a 


Rumely-Oids  Saw  Rig 

and  lay  in  a  handy  supply  of  wood  in 
spare  moments.  You  can’t  imagine 
how  many  ways  you  can.  use  this  engine 
till  you  have  one. 


~  j  ^ on  t/n.  j  vumviy-v/iuj 

Engine,  No,  344;  on  Rumely-Oids  Saw  Riga, 
No.  46 1;  on  Rumely  Pump 
Jack*,  No.  436—  ask  ike  name 
of  our  ncanat  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming  Machinery 
La  Porte,  Ind. 

70  L 


\mmmm 

Ends  Drudgery  of  High  Lifting  J 

Saves  25%  of  The  Draft  lyfOd 

30  Day  Test  will  prove  that  you  can  haul  WjLB  1  Vh# 
heavier  loads  over  softest  fidds  with  less 
effort  if  wagons  are  equipped  with  tow 

EMPIRE  STEEL  WHEELS 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  particulars  of  free  trial  offer. 

|  EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.  Box  696,  Quincy,  I1L 

Cheap  Running  W ater  Supply  for  Farm  and 

Home.  Coats  nothing  to  operate — gives  all  year  fBk  \ 

round  -Tinning  water  supply  to  all  parts  of  your  -4 

home,  barn,  stables,  troughs,  etc.  If  you  live 
near  a  spring  or  flowing  stream  install  a 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM  ft 

Morecomfort  for  your  family — better  for  all 

your  stock — saves  labor.  Doesn’t  need  J 1WV  HRmI  ml 
attention — can’t  get  out  of  order.  Prices  1 

-eaJly  low.  Free  booklet. 

NIAGARA  RYDT?  ATTLTC  ENGINE  CO 

«?,  O.  Box  1008.  Cb.ster, ya-  Ndf  ■‘•-■■WK.M  w 

WANTED — Farmer  for  1S5  *cre  farm.  Jutland,  N.  J.,  on  shsrM- 
I?  Excellent  ntateof  cultivation.  W..t.CleaTel»nd,  Route luir,X. i. 


WANTED — POSITION,  to  care  for  country  home  or  farm 
"  (married):  had  practical  experience  in  raising 
chickens,  fruitgrowing,  carpenter  work,  plumber, 
painting  and  remodeling  buildings.  S.  W  .  c.  R.  N.-Y 


WANTED 

Good  Steady  Single  Man  on  Dairy  Farm 

Must  be  good  milker  and  capable  of  doing  any  kind 
of  farm  work.  Wages,  $25  per  month.  Write, 
giving  age,  experience  and  reference, 

DAJRYMAN,  -  care  Rubal  New-Yorker 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  both 
with  and  without  farm  experience,  who  wish  to 
work  on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady,  sober 
man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  phil¬ 
anthropic  organization  and  we  make  no  charge  to 
employer  or  employes.  Our  object  is  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  farming  among  Jews. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
17G  Second  Ave.,  IV.  V.  City 

FOR  SALE — Located  in  the  village  of  Broadalbin,  N. 

Y.  Nine-room  house,  good  water,  woodhouse, 
barn,  henhouse,  4T£  acres  of  good,  dry  land.  Ideal  for 
truck,  small  fruit  and  poultry  raising:  one-eighth 
of  mile  east  of  depot.  Address  t.  S.  Beeson,  Galway, N.  I. 

i/y anted—  Hothouse  Lambs 

Calves,  Fancy  Eggs.  Poultry.  YV5t.  H.  COHEN 
<&  CO.,  229  Washington  Street,  New  York 


Weatherproof  is  expense-proof 

Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  makes  roofing  lastingly  tight  against  rain, 
sun,  wind,  snow,  heat  and  cold. 

This  is  the  everlasting  waterproofer  of  Nature.  We  use  it  to  make 

THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


.  Because  it  gives  absolute  protection  Genasco  is  economical  roofing— 
it  costs  less  in  the  end. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Look  for  the  hemisphere 
trademark.  I  be  Kant-leak  Kleet  is  in  every  roll  of  smooth  surface  Genasco.  It  water¬ 
proofs  seams  without  cement  and  prevents  nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

4  I  .irgert  producers  of  asphult,  and  largest  New  Vnrtr 

^manufacturers  of  ready  rooting  ia  the  world  1  °gan  Erancisco'^^^"0 

rTrfnidad  Asphalt  Lake 
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[WIRE  and  FENCIN6I 

|  BUILDING  MflTERML 


Our  Great  1913  Announcement 

You  can  order  a  complete  car- 
load  of  material  including  every¬ 
thing  you  need  to  construct  a  build¬ 
ing  and  toe  will  ship  it  forward  toyou 
without  you  paying  us  a  cent  down. 


No  Money  Down 


Write  Us  for  Our  Liberal  Terms 

You  are  safe  when  you  deal  with 
us.  Our  capital  stock  is  $2,000,- 
000.00  and  20  years  of  honest 
dealing  have  earned  a  place  for  us 
in  the  public  confidence  that  is  un¬ 
questioned. 


Lumber  Prices  S-m-a-s-h-e-d 

Yes,  we  mean  smashed.  Absolutely 
busted  to  pieces.  That’s  our  policy.  We  quote 
prices  on  lumber  that  will  positively  save 
you  bij?  money.  If  you  will  send  your  lum¬ 
ber  bill  we  will  send  you  a  freight  paid 
estimate  that  will  mean  a  saving  to  you 
of  from  30%  to  50%.  Every  stick  is  abso¬ 
lutely  first  class,  brand  new  and  fully  up-to- 
grade  such  as  you  would  buy  from  any  reputable 


You  can  buy  a  carload  of  Building  Material  from  us  with¬ 
out  paying  us  one  cent  in  advance.  All  we  want  to  know 
is  that  the  money  will  be  paid  us  as  soon  as  the  material 
is  received,  unloaded  and  checked  up.  Our  terms  are 
more  liberal  than  anyone  else  offers. 


$70  C  Buys  the  Material 

:  ILO  to  Build  This  House 


house  in  the 
We  have  determined  that  the  Pall 
of  1912  is  going  to  be  the  Banner 
Year  in  our  great  lumber  depart- 
i  Kent.  We  have  on  hand  20,000,000 
feet  of  high-grade  lumber  suitable 
for  the  construction  of  Buildings,  no 
matter  for  what  purpose  intended 
Come  to  our  great  yards  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  let  us  show  you  this  Btuff 
actually  in  stock.  No  other  con¬ 
cern  in  the  world  has  a  more  com¬ 
plete  stock  of  everything  needed  to 
build,  whether  Lumber,  Shingles. 
Structural  Iron,  Plumbing,  Heat¬ 
ing,  Boors  or  anything  else  that 
you  may  need.  Do  you  know  that 
lumber  is  getting  scarcer  and 
ecaroer  every  year!  Yet  our  prices 
are  lowest  and  will  continue  sountil 
OMstocklB^gonej^RITETODAT^ 

Shingles  at  Big  Saving 

I  We  have 
aspeoial 
lot  of 

I  tw 

Common 
Clear  Shingles  Coming  in,  on  which 
vreare  making  an  exceptionally  low  price 
of  12.47.  Other  grade*  at  loweit  price*.  .  v 


Jnited  States. 


This  Poor  at  98c 

Lot  MS-39.  Pour  panel 
painted  door,  size  2  ft. 
6  in.x6  ft.  6  in.  1200  in 
stock.  A  high  quality 
door  for  the  price.  This 
is  only  one  of  our  many 
special  bargains.  Our 
grand  Building  Material 
Catalog  and  Bargain 
Sheets  will  show  a  full 
line  of  Inside  Mill- 
work  of  all  kinds. 


Free  Building  Book 

A  200-page  Book  of  " 

Bargains  in  Mill- 
work,  Building  Ma¬ 
terial  of  all  kinds, 
including  Paints,  ,  ■ 

Plumbing,  Heat-  5  MATER  il  l] 
ing.  Structural  8  flAI  U1IAL1 
Iron.  Metal  and  5  CATALOG;  t 
Composition  Roof-  j  r  Nuoa 

ing.  Hardware,  a  - - 

Carpenter’s  and  „  _ — . 

Blacksmith’s  Tools.  Wire  Fencing. 
No  prospective  builder  should  be 
without  it.  It  Zs  Free. 


Smash  Go  WIRE  and  FENCE  Prices 


BARB  WIRE  Less  Than  2c  Per  Rod 

New  galvanized,  heavy  weight  barb  wire,  put  up 
on  reels  about  100  lbs.  to  the  reel.  Lot  2-AD-25 
per  100  lbs.  *1.03.  Galvanized  barb  wire,  light 
weight,  first  grade,  best  made,  put  up  exactly  80 
gods  to  reel,  2-point  barbs.  Lot  2-AD-28,  per  reel,  *1,40. 

Wire  Nails,  Per  Keg,  $1.50,^ 

30,000  kegs,  put  up  100  lbs.  to  the*' keg  mixed,  all  kinds 

mdeef  pe  r 1  keg.U°  *  kenna  oflO^ponny- 

•weight  regular  new  wire  nails.  100  lbs,  to  the  whilst  hey 

nor  kpicr  fti  85.  Write  for  our  free  Wire  ana  Fence  _ 

CaM.  (fives  valuable  information  to  any  land  owner.  ^V<AILS 
Fill  in  the  coupon  below, 


0F_ 

JVIREL 


Smooth  Galvanized  Wire  Per  100  lbs.  $1.25 

It  is  suitable  for  fences,  stay  wires,  grape  vines  or  for  any 
ordinary  purpose  where  wire  is  used.  Ihia  galvanized  wire 
?s  irregular  in  length— it  ranges  anywhere  from  60  to  2o0  ft. 
81.25  is  our  price  for  No.  6  gauge.  Other  sizes  in  proportion. 

15c  Per  Rod  Buys  Best  Hog  Fencing 

another  ono*of  o'lrjreinftrltable. 

A  high  grade,  strictly  per'—-  - 

*  -  ’  s,  perfect 


Why  Wo  Are  Called  the  “Price  Wreckers'* 

CONSIDER  what  becomes  of  the  stock  of  goods  when 
a  manufacturer,  jobtier  or  big  retail  merchant 
goes  bankrupt,  or  •’busted”  as  the  saying  goes.  In 
the  year  1911  ton  thousand  merchants  met  with 
financial  distress— that’s  why  the  Chicago  House  Wreck¬ 
ing  Co.  exists.  If  the  stocks  offered  are  sufficiently  large, 
if  the  goods  are  new,  clean  and  desirable,  they  find  their 
way  naturally  to  our  40  acre  plant  for  distribution,  at  a 
small  added  profit  to  our  hundreds  of  thousands  of  custo¬ 
mers,  who,  in  this  way  get  wonderful  bargains. 

In  many  cases  our  prices  do  not  represent  the  original 
cost  of  production.  There  is  not  another  concern  on  earth 
that  can  meet  our  prices,  simply  because  ho  other  con¬ 
cern  has  the  buying  and  economical  distributing  facili¬ 
ties  which  we  enjoy.  It  is  only  natural  therefore,  that 
we  have  become  known  as  “Price  Wreckers”. 

Where  Your  Dollar  Does  Double  Duty 


Every  time  you  buy  from  ns,  your  dollar  takes  on  an 
increased  purchasing  power.  We  are  the  safety  valve 
between  the  public  and  high  prices.  We  recognize  no 
Trustsor  Associations— our  methods  are  along  original  and 
unique  lines.  We  are  not  plodders— we  are  merchants 


in 


the  fullest  meaning  of  the  word,  and  the  wise  public  have 
not  been  slow  in  realizing  our  position  in  the  world. 

Our  great  plant  at  35tfi  and  Iron  Sts.  is  a  Mecca  for 
the  people  of  Chicago  and  surrounding  country.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  visitors  from  every  part  of  the  country  mako  a 
yearly  pilgrimage  to  our  institution,  and  buy  their  yearly 
supplies.  Are  you  getting  all  the  benefit  that  you  should 
from  this  excellent  opportunity?  Wo  urge  you  to  learn 
more  about  the  wonders  of  our  plant,  and  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  that  we  afford  when  you  deal  with  us.  You  get  full 
value  for  your  money.  There  Is  nothing  fanciful  about 
our  methods— we  are  just  straight,  clean  business  men. 

WE  SELL  PRACTICALLY  EVERYTHING 

Our  stock  Includes  praotically  “everything  nnder  the 
sun”.  It’s  in  truth,  from  a  neodle  to  a  locomotive.  No 
matter  what  your  vocation,  or  what  position  in  life  you 
occupy,  or  what  your  business,  or  how  groat  a  merchant  you 
are,  you  have  use  for  us,  and  we  have  the  goods  that  you 
can  buy  from  us  to  a  decided  advantage.  The  quicker 
you  learn  to  recognize  this  fact,  the  sooner  you  will  be 
‘‘putting  money  in  your  pocket”. 

Our  stock  includes  Building  Material,  Lnmber,  Roof¬ 
ing,  Sash,  Doors,  Millwork.lWire  and  Fencing.  Hardware, 
Plumbing  Material.  Heating  Apparatus  and  Supplies, 
Furniture,  Household  Goods,  Ruga,  Stoves  and  everything 
needed  to  furnish  or  equip  your  home,  yotir  club  or  hotel. 
It  includes  Groceries,  Clothing.  Dry  Goods,  Boots  and 
Shoes,  Furnishing  Goods,  and  every  single  article  to  clothe 
a  man,  woman  or  child.  It  includes  Sporting  Goods, 
Fishing  Tackle,  Hunting  Outfits.  Tents,  Guns,  Harness 
and  Vohicles,  Jewelry,  Sowing  Machines,  Clocks-  also 
structural  iron  needed  in  the  construction  of  buildings, 
bridges,  etc.  Machinery,  gasoline,  gas  and  electrio  power 
outfits.  In  fact  you  cannot  think  of  a  single  manufac¬ 
tured  article  that  we  cannot  supply  you  at  a  saving  in 
price.  Lot  us  convince  you— it  means  but  little  effort  on 
your  part  to  prove  the  truthof  all  wesay.  Write  us  to-day 
for  our  Catalogue  and  iliterature.  Fill  La  the  coupon 
shown  below. 


This  Is  Our  House  No.  6A. 

A  beautiful  up-to-date  full  2  story,  7 
rooms  and  bath,  home.  Has  been  sold 
over  400  times.  Copied  and  imitated  all 
over  the  D.  8.,  but  our  price  and  qual¬ 
ity  cannot  be  equaled.  The  price  is 
easily  2b%  to  50*  below  local  dealer’s  prices. 

Immediate  shipment  right  from  our  Chicago 
stocks,  whore  you  can  come  and  seo  it  loaded. 
NO  MONEY  DOWN.  *2.00  buyB  perfect 
Blue  Print  Plans,  complete  Bpociiicatlona  and 
detailed  descriptive  material  lint,  with  a  re¬ 
fund  of  $1.00  if  you  do  not  like  them. 


ORIGINAL  METHODS 

We  are  the  originators  of  a 
system  of  selling  practically  com¬ 
plete  Houses  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  at  a  great  saving. 

We  eliminate  all  in-between 
profits.  We  sell  and  ship  direct 
to  you  from  our  own  stocks. 

Great  care  and  study  has  been 
given  all  our  Plans.  Economy  is 
the  watch-word  both’ in  materials 
and  construction. 

No  Worry  No  loss 

No  Waste 

Our  Binding  Guarantee  both 
as  to  quality  and  quantity  goes 
with  every  sale. 

Write  us  for  letters  from  people  in 
your  vicinity  who  have  bought  from 
us.  We  have  thousands  of  unsolicit¬ 
ed  testimonials. 


Our  House  No.  6A. 

Special  Information 

If  you  intend  bnllding,  you  will 
lose  money  if  you  don’t  write  us  at 
once.  Tell  us  what  you  want.  We 
will  answer  you  promptly  and  give 
you  valuable  information  regarding 
building.  Send  rough  pencil  sketen 
showing  the  kind  of  house  you  want. 
We  will  make  you  a  freight  paid  [price  that 
will  B»ve  you  big  money  on  material  neces-*. 
ear/  to  build  same.  Every  Btick  first  class. 

If  you  intend  to  make  Improvements,  writ* 
us  what  they  are,  and  we  will  help  you  to  ut* 
money  on  your  purchases. 

Our  FREE  Book*of  Plana 


Our  Book  of  Planplf* 
contains  100  Designs  of 
different  kind*  of  build- 
dings.  Everything  from 
a  2  room  Portable  House  for 
$147.60  to  the  finest  kind  of 
a  10  room  residence. 

Houses  are  completely 
Illustrated  showing  the  floor 
plans,  prices  lumber,  mill 
work,  plumbing,  heating, 
point,  etc.  And  lt*e  free. 


Smash  Go  ROOFING  PRICES 


Galvanized  Steel  Roofing  is  Fire,  Water  and  Lightning  Proof 


per  100  ecr*  ft. 

buys  best 
steel  roofing 


Her©  is  .uuvuQ,  wi*w  — ,rr-i- — , — ,  , 
bargains.  A  high  grade,  strictly  perfect  fence, 
made  of  No.  8,  fl  and  12  wires,  perfectly  adapted, 
for  hogs  and  general  farm  purposes,  26  in.  n*gn. 


St-KMOOll. ilk. 

READY  ESJ  PAINT 

1°5 


_ _ _ _ _ iqu 

this  Corrugated  Iron  Koofing, 
which  weotfor  at  this  remarkably 
low  price.  It  is  new,  perfect,  ana 
first -class,  but  light  weight.  The 
sheets  are 22x24  in.  x  114  in.  oorru- 

fated.  Our  price  of  $1.25  per  sq.  la 
.  o.  b.  cars  Chicago. 

When  ordering  this  item,  spec¬ 
ify  Lot  No.  AD-700.  This  is  not 
galvanized,  but  blacksteol  roofing. 

Write  ns  today  for  our  special  FREIGHT  PREPAID  PRICE9 
on  new,  galvanized  roofing.  We  are  offering  prices  lower  than  ever  bs- 
fore  offered  in  the  roofing  business.  Galvanized  roofing  at  $2.60  per 
square  and  up.  Ask  for  free  samples. 

We  can  furnish  anything  needed  in  Roofing,  Siding  or  Ceiling. 

62  CENTS  PER  108  SQUARE  FEET  BUVS  BEST 
RUBBER  SURFACED  “AJAX”  ROOFING 

Here  again  we  show  the  lowest  price  ever  known 
for  roofing  of  qual  ity.  This  smooth  surfaced  roofing  wo  are 
offering  is  our  one-ply  “Aiax”  brand,  and  the  price  includes 

necessary  cement  and  caps  to  lay  it;  this  price  Is  f.o.b.  Ohi. 
cago;  at  75c  per  square,  wo  pay  the  freight  In  full  to  any 
point  East  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  North  of  the  Ohio 
ltiver.  l’rices  to  other  points  on  application, 
roofing  is  guaranteed  to  wear  as  long  and  give  as  good  ser. 

Vice  as  any  Ready  Rubber  Surfaced  Roofing  on  the  market. 

It  is  put  up  in  rolls  of  108  square  feet,  and  contains  3  to  4 
pieces  to  the  roll. 

We  have  other  grades  of  Ready  Roofing,  which  we  offer 
at  prices  easily  30  per  cent  below  regular  quotations.  Write 
to-day  lor  tree  samples  and  Roofing  Catalog.  Fill  in  the  < 


3  coupon. 


BEST  QUALITY  DCAnY  M,xed 

PREMIER,  M1CHAELS0N  ni.nl/  1  House 

Our  paint  department  is  under  the  ^ 
personal  supervision  of  Mr.  V. 

Miohaelson*  for  30  years  the,  foremost 
paint  man  in  America.  His  picture  has 
appeared  on  over  8, 000, 000  cans,  and  his 
name  is  known  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

Paint  of  quality  is  his  specialty.  Every  gallon  has  our  strongest 
guarantee.  Our  Ready  Mixed  Barn  Paint  at  67c  a  gallon  will  out- 
last  any  similar  paint  produced.  If  you  want  quality  paint,  writ* 
os;  or  write  to  Mr.  Michaclson  if  you  prefer.  Finest,  moat  valu¬ 
able  paint  book  ever  published  sent  FREE,  Send  coupon. 


PER 

GAL. 


Mr  Freight  Paid  Prices 

Send  Us  Today  Your  Complete  List  of  Lumber  and 
Building  Materials  for  Our  FREIGHT  PAID  PRICES. 


50,000  Bargain  Catalog  FREE 


Fill  in  This  Coupon 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKINC  CO..  Dept.  AG  *37,  Chicago. 

Send  me  free  of  costthe  following  catalogs,  (Place 
anXmark  in  square  opposite  thecatalogs  you  desire) 


$8.50  for  a  High- 
Grade,  Sanitary,  Com¬ 
plete  Closet 

Syphon  acting, 
vitreous  bowl, 
hardwood  seat 
and  cover.  Low 
down,  latest 
style,  copper  lined  tank. 
Outfit  is  Lot5-AD-105. 


□ 

□ 

□ 


Catalog  of 
600  Bargains 

Plan  Book  of 
Houses  &  Barns 


□ 

□ 


lVMLMESr$24t75 

The  lightest,  strongest  and  most  com¬ 
pact  Gasoline  Engine  ever  produced. 
Thirty  days’  free  trial.  It  is  4-cycle, 

self-contained,  horizontal,  hopper  cooled; 

on  heavy  wood  skids, 
with  battery  box.  ship¬ 
ped  complete,  wt.  250 
lbs.  Has  automatic  gov¬ 
ernor.  KaByto  start.  Send 
for  Special  tiasoliau  Engine 
Catalog. 


Wire  Nails? 
Per  Keg,  $1.50 


10.000  kegrs  put  up 
1(X)  lba,  to  keg. 
mixed,  all  kinds, 
regular,  such  as 
made  by  factories.  Lot 
2-AD-33,  per  keg,  $1.60. 

1 ,000  kegs  of  10  penny- 
wt  ,  regular  new  wire 
nails, 100  lbs.  to  keg.  per 
keg,  $2,  while  they  last. 


Bulletin 

Materl, 
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Roofing,  Siding 
and  Ceiling 


S  $13  Buys  Complete  BATHTUB 

H’Vi  I  n  la  n  nr  Vi  I  to  nnnmolnA  o>,  (it  1  rATI 


Wire  and 
Fencing 


□ 


Plumbing 
&  Heating 


□ 


Paint 


My  Name  is _ ........ 

My  Address 
!  County _ ......... 


mrnommmmmmmmmmmi StdtCmi 


1  hia  is  a  whit©  enameled,  caofc  iron, 

one-piece,  heavy  roll  rim  bathtub;  lilted  with 
^  til©  l&tCSt  Btyl©  Ilickcl- 

-  “SQ  plated  trimmings  ^including 

\  MJil  Fuller  double  bath  cocks 

Vy  for  hot  and  cold  water. 

v  «»  o  nickel  -  plated  connected 
Waste  and  overflow,  and  nickel-plated  supply 
pipes.  It  IB  6  ft.  Ions  und  is  good  enough  to 
DBwer  the  needs  of  any  man.  Lot  CAD-101. 


Hot  Water  Keating  Plants 

Wo  are  headquarters  for  steam, 
hot  water  and  warm  air  heating 
plants.  They  are  suitable  either  for 
new  or  old  homes.  It  is  easy  to 
install  one  of  these  plants  in  your 
old  building.  For  tnis  great  Full 
Sale  of  ours  wo  ore  offering  a  warm 
air  heating  plant  largo  enough  for 
the  ordinary  6  room  house,  with  all 
necessary  plans  und  complete  in¬ 
structions  for  installing,  for  $46.00. 


Greatest  of  all _ , 

Wonderful  “Price  WrecJ 


bargain  books  is  our  Great 

icke 


,  -  -  .  It  is  a  book  of  1L„ 

pages,  with  wonderful  illustrations,  and  with  clear, 
frank  statements  explaining  exactly  the  nature  of 
the  goods  we  have  for  sale,  and  quotes  them  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices.  It  is  a  book  of  real  mer¬ 
chandise  truths— tel  Is  you  the  facts  so  plainly  that 
yon  cannot  misunderstand  us. 

_ Our  business  is  founded  on  truth  and  virtue. 

We  want  satisfied  customers— wo 
need  you  every  day  ia  our  business,  we 
treat  everyone  as  though  he  or  sho  were 
tho  only  customer  on  our  books:  aud  this 

Rreat  1000  page  “Price  Wrecker"  of  ours 
i  our  best  and  truest  factor.  If  you  have 
not  a  copy  in  your  possession,  you  fail  to 
understand  fully  how  to  buy  goods.  It 
will  mako  you  wise  to  prices  that  ought 
to  prevail,  and  if  you  haven't  o  copy, 
then  it  is  time  for  you  to  get  busy,  und 
write  ua  to-day  to  send  you  this  wonder¬ 
ful  Catalog  of  ours. 

Fill  iu  the  coupon. 


Iron  Pipe 


Fittings 


Good  Iron  pipe  In  random  lengths 
complete  with  couplings,  suitable 
for  gas,  oil.  water  and  conveyance 
of  all  liquids;  size  8-8  to  12  inches: 
our  price  on  1-in.  per  foot  3c;  1  1-4 
inch  at  4c  per  foot.  Complotq 
stock  of  valves  and  fittings.  Scud 
us  your  specifications, 


Rugs  at  75c 

Wo  bought  at  New  York 
Auction  on  enormous  stock  of 
high  grade,  brand  new  rugs 
and  floor  covering**  76c  buys 
Ax  minster  Rugs  of  Extra  grade 
This  is  a  sample  of  our  money- 
saving  bargains.  Write  for 
our  complete  Free  Rug  Catalog, 
showing  actual  colors  aud  do- 
eigus.  _ 


FURNITURE 


Wo  are  tho  World  !  Bargain 
Heuduuartors  for  tho  outht- 
ting  of  your  homo.  club,  loans 
or  hotel,  from  tho  vory  latest 
to  tho  finest.  Au  assortment 
of  Household  Gorxls  and  every¬ 
thing  such  «»  wi  I  bo  found  La 
no  other  institution  Inthalsn'b 
Write  for  free i  copy .of our  Im- 
niture  und  Household  Goods 
Catalog.  ^ 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY 


DEPT. 
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WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR 


Vol.  LXXII.  No.  4198. 


CANADIAN  BLACK-FOX  FARMING. 

A  Craze  for  Producing  Fur. 

Part  I. 

FACT  AND  FAKE. — We  always  hesitate  about 
printing  such  an  article  as  the  one  which  follows. 
The  facts  are,  we  feel  sure,  correct.  They  are 
reported  by  the  United  States  Consul,  and  we  have 
personal  reports  from  reliable  men.  Yet  we  know 
how  easily  facts  may  be  twisted  about  so  as  finally 
to  stand  for  fakes.  A  fact  ought  not  to  mix  with  a 
fake  any  more  than  oil  mixes  with  water,  yet  they 
do  get  twisted  up.  Some  years  ago  the  writer  vis¬ 
ited  Geo.  Staunton,  the  original  ginseng  man.  In 
the  morning  before  breakfast,  I  went  into  the  gar¬ 
den  and  under  Mr.  Staunton’s  direction  picked  a 


to  the  business.  This  climate  giv 
between  the  intense  cold  and  fog  o 
north  and  the  warmer,  drier  section  'to_  thJe-vsouth. 
From  earliest  times  the  wild  fox  skins  from  this 
island  have  brought  a  superior  price.  Again,  the 
soil  of  Prince  Edward  Island  is  practically  without 
lime.  When  the  fox  burrows  in  a  lime  soil  the  lustre 
oil  of  the  fur  is  burned  out. 

GREAT  PRICES. — Some  tremendous  prices  have 
been  paid  for  black  fox  fur.  The  highest  price  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  island  for  a  single  pelt  is  $2,628,  paid 
in  1910.  It  is  said  that  even  if  the  black  furs  should 
become  as  plentiful  as  those  of  red  fox  they  would 
still  bring  $20  to  $100  each.  Thus  by  1900  the  fox 
farmers  began  to  figure  things.  A  single  female  fox 
will  breed  eight  or  10  times  during  her  lifetime, 


and  it  is  hard  to  understand  the  craze  for  black  fox 
breeding  which  has  captured  the  island.  There  has 
probably  never  been  anything  quite  like  it  before  in 
history — this  taming  a  wild  animal  and  speculating  in 
the  possible  production  of  fur!  It  is  estimated  that 
the  fox  ranches  now  on  the  island  are  worth  $4". 000,- 
000.  So  great  is  the  demand  for  breeders  that  fox 
men  say  it  is  not  likely  that  any  good  specimen 
will  be  killed  for  its  fur  within  five  years.  ' 

QUESTIONS  OF  BREEDING.— The  breeders 
realize  that  they  must  keep  up  the  vitality  of  their 
stock  and  maintain  the  quality  of  the  fur.  Can  this 
be  gone  when  wild  animals  are  bred  through  several 
generations  in  captivity?  As  for  the  fur.  it  is  thought 
that  this  grows  softer  and  more  lustrous  as  the 
result  of  human  care.  The  chief  trouble  has  been 


THE  CRITICAL  AGE-WHEN  THEY  NEED 


GOOD  PARENTAGE  AND  GOOD  CARE. 


Fig.  164. 


basketful  of  the  red  seed  balls.  Mr.  Staunton  said 
the  basket  contained  $150  worth  of  seeds.  This  was 
reported,  and  very  soon  thereafter  a  blowhard  of  a 
ginseng  grower  had  me  as  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  a  man  can  make  $150  in  less  than  an  hour- 
raising  ginseng. 

hOX  hARMING. — Nearly  25  years  ago  certain 
farmers  or  hunters  on  Prince  Edward  Island  began 
keeping  black  foxes  as  “domestic”  animals.  Fox 
pups  were  found  in  the  woods  and  were  put  into 
enclosures  and  kept  like  dogs  or  sheep.  It  was  not 
■‘t  in  st  believed  that  those  wild  animals  would  live 
in  breed  in  captivity,  but  after  many  trials  the  earlier 
•reeders  learned  the  habits  of  the  foxes  and  were 
•ible  to  domesticate”  them.  The  original  stock  came 
from  the  wild  foxes  on  the  island,  but  some  blood 
was  introduced  from  Anticosti  Island— the  object 
being  to  breed  for  a  peculiar,  thick  fur.  The  climate 
and  soil  of  Prince  Edward  Island  are  well  adapted 


with  an  average  of  four  in  each  litter.  Thus  it  was 
figured  that  a  pair  of  breeding  foxes  would  give  dur¬ 
ing  their  lifetime  a  fur  value  of  nearly  $4,000,  with 
possible  sales  of  “young  stock.”  When  such  calcu¬ 
lations  came  to  be  generally  understood  there  came 
a  rage  for  speculating  in  breeding  stock.  The  fox 
farmers  for  a  time  maintained  a  “combine”  and  re¬ 
fused  to  sell  to  outside  parties.  The  first  break  in 
this  "combine”  came  when  three  pairs  of  black  foxes 
were  sold  ‘for  $15,000!  After  that  few,  if  any, 
of  the  better  foxes  were  killed  for  their  fur — since 
the  sale  of  breeding  stock  brought  far  more  money. 
A  few  furs  from  foxes  that  died  accidentally  brought 
not  far  from  $500  each  in  1911,  and  of  course  these 
prices  keep  the  craze  for  breeders  alive.  Prices  of 
$12,000  and  $15,000  for  pairs  which  are  proved  breeders 
are  not  uncommon,  and  one  sale  of  a  two-year-old 
pair  for  $.30,000  is  reported.  The  Canadians  are  usually 
noted  for  their  hard-headed  sense  in  money  matters, 


to  prevent  too  close  "inbreeding.”  At  the  start  many 
ranchmen  were  forced  to  start  with  brother  and 
sister  or  parent  and  offspring.  It  is  said  that  in  some 
cases  wild  stock  from  Newfoundland  is  used  to 
introduce  new  and  strong  blood.  Some  of  the 
farmers  who  cannot  risk  large  capital  cross  the  black 
fox  on  the  common  red,  hoping  in  several  genera¬ 
tions  to  produce  an  animal  which  might  perhaps  be 
compared  to  a  high-grade  Jersey  cow  in  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  pure  Jersey.  This  naturally  introduces  a 
new  side  to  the  industry — a  sale  of  what  we  may 
call  grade  furs  not  equal  in  value  to  the  royal  blacks, 
yet  far  superior  to  common  red  fox. 

“PEDIGREED  STOCK.” — At  first  thought  it 
seems  absurd  to  speak  of  a  “herd  book”  for  black 
foxes,  yet  such  a  thing  is  coming.  In  fact,  it  will 
be  a  necessity  if  the  present  remarkable  prices  are 
kept  up.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  “pedigree”  of  a  fox 
would  amount  to  much,  but  a  record  of  its  fur  value 
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would  help.  A  Jersey  cow  makes  her  record  while 
living,  but  the  fox  must  die  to  make  his,  for  it  lies  in 
the  selling  value  of  his  fur.  To  the  average  farmer 
who  knows  the  fox  only  as  a  wild  animal  hiding  in 
the  woods  and  making  forays  upon  the  poultry  flock, 
any  plan  of  identifying  a  particular  animal  so  as  to 
“register”  him  will  seem  nonsense.  We  must  re¬ 
member  that  these  black  foxes  are  kept  confined  in 
yards,  and  that  they  are  even  insured  like  other 
forms  of  property.  They  can  be  marked  by  a  tag  in 
the  ear,  a  tattoo  mark,  or  by  filing  the  teeth.  The 
great  popularity  of  the  business  and  the  value  of 
good  specimens  compel  breeders  to  use  the  methods 
and  care  which  are  employed  with  cattle,  horses  or 
other  domestic  animals.  Next  week  we  may  see  how 
the  foxes  are  kept.  h.  vv.  c. 

HOME-MADE  POWER  SPRAYER. 

An  account  of  a  home-made  sprayer  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  your  readers.  Not  liking  hand  or  horse 
spraying,  two  years  ago  I  tried  to  find  a  power  ma¬ 
chine  suitable  for  a  small  farmer,  growing  a  few 
acres  of  potatoes  and  having  a  hundred  trees  or 
more.  The  market  contained  a  number  of  powerful 
and  costly  machines,  suitable  for  large  orchardists 
and  park  or  forest  use,  but  the  little  fellow  seemed  to 
have  been  overlooked.  So  it  was  either  make  one  or 
go  without.  The  pictures,  Figs.  167  and  168,  show 
the  sprayer  as  used  for  potatoes  and  trees.  The 
wheels  are  six  feet  tread,  span  two  rows  of  potatoes 
and  machine  sprays  four  rows  at  once,  two  nozzles 
to  a  row.  When  used  for  trees  the  shafts  are  re¬ 
placed  by  a  short  tongue  and  pair  of  wheels,  and  a 
tower  is  put  on  machine,  as  shown.  The  engine  is 
31/ 2  x  5  feet,  air  cooled,  back  geared  nine  times ; 
pump  2x5  feet,  double-acting.  Engine  runs  360 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  pumps  40  strokes.  The 
spray  cask  holds  52  gallons.  The  agitator  shaft  is 
connected  to  crosshead  of  pump  by  crank  and  link, 
and  agitation  is  thoroughly  efficient.  Safety  valve, 
loaded  at  125  pounds,  has  its  overflow  piped  back  to 
cask.  Delivery  pipe  has  three-way  cock,  one  opening 
to  spray  pipe,  the  other  back  to  cask,  so  can  pump 
materials  round  and  round  without  pressure,  when 
mixing,  or  when  turning  at  ends  of  rows,  or  driving 
from  tree  to  tree.  With  eight  common  Vermorel 
nozzles  working,  the  machine  will  pump  50  gallons 
of  clear  water  through  them  in  12  minutes.  In  this 
case  about  30  per  cent  of  water  pumped  goes  back  into 
cask  through  safety  valve,  which  indicates  that  a 
slight  increase  of  speed  would  enable  the  pump  to 
supply  12  nozzles,  so  six  rows  could  be  sprayed  at 
once;  or  it  would  supply  four  lines  of  hose  for  spray 
ing  trees.  The  details  of  this  machine  are  crude,  but 
it  functions  perfectly.  The  nozzles  in  front  of  oper¬ 
ator  are  handy.  The  old  mower  wheels  on  this  sprayer 
are  too  small ;  wheels  should  be  42  or  44  inches  in 
diameter.  The  engine  ?s  too  heavy.  This  one  has 
double  the  power  needed.  G. 

HATCHING  AND  RAISING  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

Would  Mr.  Cosgrove  give  more  in  detail  his  methods  of 
hatching  and  rearing  young  chicks?  Does  he  never  use  an 
incubator  and  brooder?  IIow  would  it  he  possible  to 
raise  early  broilers  by  any  other  than  the  artificial 
method?  I  desire  to  increase  my  flock  about  200  pullets 
this  year,  which  means  a  hatch  of  some  400  chicks,  and 
1  should  be  very  glad  to  know  how  he  handles  this 
number  by  the  natural  method.  M.  J.  s. 

Denver,  Col. 

I  do  use  the  incubator  as  well  as  hen,  in  hatching 
chicks.  In  raising  chicks  for  early  broilers  where 
the  eggs  must  be  set  in  January  and  February  it  is 
necessary  to  have  brooders  and  artificial  heat,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  enough  setting 
hens  at  that  time  of  the  year,  to  take  care  of  the 
chicks.  But  I  am  not  in  the  broiler  business,  except 
incidentally.  I  want  to  raise  pullets  that  will  begin 
to  lay  in  October,  for  November  and  December  bring 
the  highest  price  for  eggs.  So  chicks  hatched  last 
of  March  or  first  week  in  April  is  soon  enough  for 
all  the  American  breeds.  Wyandottes,  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds,  etc.  I  have  had  White  Wyandottes  hatched  in 
April  lay  the  last  of  August — that  is  occasionally  one 
pullet  do  it — but  in  six  months  quite  a  good  many 
would  be  laying  and  at  seven  months  practically 
all  would  be  laying. 

But  suppose  I  don’t  want  to  use  heated  brooders,  or 
fireless  ones  either;  how  can  I  get  broody  hens 
enough  to  take  care  of  400  chicks,  say?  It  will  take 
20  hens,  giving  them  20  chicks  apiece.  I  haven’t  had 
any  difficulty  in  solving  that  problem.  I  have  about 
30  broody  hens  down  on  my  farm  now — March  13 — 
and  some  of  them  have  been  on  the  nest  two  weeks 
now;  but  I  expect  to  put  360  eggs  in  my  “big”  incu¬ 
bator,  and  set  these  hens  at  the  same  time.  After 
seven  days  I  test  out  all  the  eggs.  By  that  time  one 
can  easily  detect  the  dead  germs,  as  well  as  infertile 
eggs;  then  I  take  enough  eggs  from  the  hens  to 
fill  up  the  incubator  and  put  fresh  eggs  under  the 
hens  that  have  none.  That’s  all  easy,  you  may  say, 


but  how  do  you  get  so  many  hens  that  want  to  sit 
so  easily? 

My  answer  is,  push  the  hens  for  egg  production 
all  you  possibly  can  during  the  Winter  and  if  they 
are  the  sitting  kind,  they  will  be  pretty  sure  to  be¬ 
come  broody  in  the  lengthening  days  of  early  Spring. 
The  hen  that  has  not  laid  all  Winter,  and  just  com¬ 
mences  in  February  or  March,  will  not  become 
broody  until  too  late  for  early  chicks.  A  great  deal 
depends  on  the  breed,  so  far  as  broodiness  is  con¬ 
cerned.  I  think  Buff  Wyandottes  and  Rhode  Island 
Reds  will  become  broody  quicker  and  stick  to  it 
longer,  than  any  other  breeds.  I  have  a  flock  of 
Buff  Wyandottes  that  I  keep  mainly  for  sitters,  have 
no  male,  don’t  breed  from  them ;  their  eggs  go  into 
the  market  egg  boxes.  About  one  half  of  the  flock 
are  broody  now.  The  details  as  how  to  set  hens, 
etc.,  have  been  gone  over  so  many  times  that  it  seems 
superfluous  to  write  it  again ;  and  yet  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  every  year  there  are  a  lot  of  begin¬ 
ners  to  whom  all  this  is  a  mystery.  I  have  two  houses 
that  I  use  only  for  sitting  hens.  Some  of  the  nests 
are  on  the  ground,  some  are  on  a  platform,  some  are 
nailed  up  against  the  wall.  Why?  So  that  when 
I  remove  the  hens  to  these  houses,  I  can  put  them 
in  nests  located  something  like  where  they  have  been 
sitting.  Those  that  are  sitting  in  the  bottom  row 
of  a  stack  of  nests,  go  into  a  similar  row  in  the  sitting 
house,  those  that  are  sitting  in  nests  up  against  the 
side  of  the  house,  go  into  nests  so  located  in  the 
siting  house.  I  warm  the  trial  eggs,  put  them  in  the 
nests,  and  move  the  sitters  after  dark,  handling  them 
one  at  a  time,  and  very  gently.  In  this  way  I  have 
very  little  trouble  in  making  hens  sit  where  I  want 
them  to.  Occasionally  some  of  them  will  come  off 
in  the  morning  and  stay  off  the  nest  all  day,  then  go 
on  at  night,  but  if  they  do  not  go  on  at  night  of 
their  own  accord,  then  I  “break  them  up.”  One  or 
two  days  before  they  are  moved,  each  hen  gets  a 
thorough  dusting  with  lice  powder,  again  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  hatch  period,  and  again  two  days  before 
the  eggs  are  due  to  hatch.  I  have  very  little  trouble 
with  hen  lice.  Fill  the  nest  boxes  with  damp  earth, 
to  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  top,  then  put 
a  little  fine  soft  hay  on  the  earth,  for  the  nest.  Never 
have  a  deep  nest  where  the  hen  has  to  jump  down 
on  the  eggs.  All  my  henhouses  have  earth  floors. 
With  the  thermometer  one  degree  above  zero  out¬ 
doors,  I  filled  14  nest  boxes  with  damp  earth  dug 
with  a  shingle,  in  the  middle  of  the  sitting  house; 
not  a  particle  of  frost  in  the  ground.  There  is  never 
a  day  in  the  coldest  Winter  when  I  cannot  dig  down 
as  deep  as  I  please  in  the  henhouses,  the  three  or 
four  inches  of  dry  earth  on  top  seems  to  act  as  a 
blanket  keeping  out  the  frost,  though  ice  will  form 
an  inch  thick  on  the  water  pails  in  the  same  house. 

Handling,  feeding  and  caring  for  the  young  chicks 
I  would  like  to  go  into  in  some  detail,  and  that  would 
make  this  article  too  long.  So  this  will  be  “continued 
in  our  next.”  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


SOME  SPRAYING  NOTES. 

Concerning  spraying,  it  is  difficult  to  offer  much 
that  is  new  or  informing  to  experienced  orchardists 
who  keep  abreast  with  the  times  and  constantly 
avail  themselves  of  the  knowledge  supplied  by  the 
various  Experiment  Stations,  colleges  of  agriculture, 
fruit  growers’  conventions  and  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  But  beginners 
in  fruit  growing,  who  have  not  yet  absorbed,  digested 
and  tested  the  great  mass  of  such  information  are 
often  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

DORMANT  SPRAYING. — The  writer  is  a  firm  be- 
in  dormant  spraying  of  all  fruit  trees.  It  is  a  sort 
of  Spring  house-cleaning  and  to  a  large  extent  the 
expense  should  be  charged  to  insurance  account.  We 
never  know  how  much  trouble  we  have  headed  off, 
nor  how  valuable  and  efficacious  the  spraying  has 
been  unless,  of  course,  check  trees,  or  check  rows  are 
left  on  occasion  of  each  spraying  and  a  continual 
course  of  experimentation  be  conducted..  As  an 
illustration,  three  years  ago  we  were  belated  in  com¬ 
pleting  our  dormant  spraying  until  in  two  orchards 
the  peach  leaf  buds  had  begun  to  unfold.  Wherever 
they  had  opened  sufficiently  to  show  the  leaf  tips, 
leaf-curl  subsequently  developed,  but  none  appeared 
elsewhere.  This  was  a  demonstration  of  what  might 
have  happened  had  the  dormant  spraying  been  omit¬ 
ted.  The  dormant  spray  is  also  a  convenient  vehicle 
for  a  liberal  application  of  lime  on  the  trees.  After 
four  years’  experience  with  the  use  of  hydrated  lime 
in  the  spray,  I  am  convinced  that  the  result  is  bene¬ 
ficial  enough  to  more  than  pay  for  the  extra  expense 
involved.  From  25  to  40  pounds  of  lime  to  each  100 
gallons  of  spray  is  not  too  much.  Coarse  nozzles 
should  be  used.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to  remark 
that  high  pressure  is  not  essential  in  dormant  spray¬ 


ing.  The  main  thing  is  to  get  on  a  good  coat  of  the 
spray,  and  to  cover  every  twig  and  spur.  If  the  spray 
liquid  is  well  strained,  the  nozzles  will  not  clog. 
Among  the  advantages  of  putting  on  the  lime  are 
these.  It  forms  a  marker,  and  if  any  twigs  or 
branches  are  uncovered  that  condition  is  evident 
after  the  spray  has  dried.  It  is  a  deterrent  against 
attacks  of  the  bark-beetle  or  shot-hole  borer,  and 
our  experience  is  that  it  controls  that  pest.  To  an 
extent  it  is  also  a  repellent  to  the  peach  borer.  It 
is  claimed  with  reason  that  the  whitened  trees  are 
less  affected  by  the  Spring  sunshine,  reflecting  instead 
of  absorbing  it,  anff  thereby  are  held  back  and 
rendered  less  liable  to  damage  by  later  frost.  As  the 
lime  is  gradually  washed  off  it  improves  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  under  the  trees. 

SELF-BOILED  LIME-SULPHUR.— Peach  foliage 
aged  by  the  commercial  or  concentrated  lime-sulphur 
solution,  unless  it  is  applied  in  attenuated  doses,  such 
as  1-200  or  1-300.  Peach  growers  were  wellnigh 
helpless  against  brown  rot  and  scab  until  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  self-boiled  litne-sulphur  placed  in  their 
hands  a  weapon  with  which  successfully  to  combat 
those  evils.  Circular  120,  1910,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  contains  instruc¬ 
tions  for  preparing  and  applying  this  spray.  Also 
Circular  No.  27,  1909,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  In  connection  with  that, 
it  may  be  added  that  experience  in  its  preparation  is 
needed  to  avoid  trouble.  One  rock  to  -steer  clear  of  is 
permitting  it  to  cook  so  long  that  sulphides  are 
formed.  When  the  water  on  the  slaking  lime  is  boil¬ 
ing  and  the  sulphur  is  added,  energetic  and  constant 
stirring  is  requisite,  until  the  whole  is  a  creamy  paste, 
chrome  yellow  in  color.  Any  appearance'  of  reddish 
brown  is  a  signal  that  cooking  must  be  stopped  at  once 
by  cold  water,  and  cooking  'should  not  be  allowed  to 
progress  that  far.  Anyone  with  gumption  will  soon 
efcquire  the  knack,  judging  by  the  color  and  the  way 
the  combination  acts.  Two  barrels,  a  stirring  paddle 
and  a  sieve  about  20  meshes  to  the  inch  constitute  all 
the  apparatus  needed.  One  barrel  is  for  the  actual 
making  of  the  spray  paste,  and  the  other  for  cold 
water,  which  should  be  close  by  so  that  the  water  can 
instantly  be  procured.  Self-boiled  lime-sulphur  does 
not  keep  well.  It  is  so  easily  made  that  only  enough 
should  be  prepared  for  each  day’s  spraying.  If  brown 
rot  has  not  .been  previously  prevalent  it  may  be  asked 
how  one  is  to  know  whether  it  threatens.  The  danger 
signal  is  twig  blight  (Monilia),  and  if  it  occurs  to  any 
great  extent  it  would  be  prudent  to  send  some  cuttings 
to  an  Experiment  Station  or  other  competent  authority 
for  examination  and  advice.  Thorough  and  continu¬ 
ous  agitation  is  essential.  Indeed,  that  is  true  in  all 
spraying. 

LIOW  TO  SPRAY. — It  may  appear  trite  to  say  any- 
on  this  point,  and  yet  every  year  there  are  novices  who 
need  to  learn  how  to  handle  a  spray  rod.  First,  as  to 
the  rod.  This  should  be  ma'de  of  bamboo  with  a  brass 
lining  tube  and  an  efficient  cut-off  at  the  base. 
Aluminum  for  tube  lining  is  unsatisfactory;  it  is 
too  soft  to  hold  a  thread,  and  solder  will  not  stick 
to  it.  There  are  times  when  a  straight  nozzle  is 
preferable,  but  generally  an  angle  nozzle  will  be 
much  more  convenient  and  effective.  With  it  the 
sprayman  can  direct  spray  in  different  directions, 
under,  over,  to  right  or  left,  by  simply  turning  the 
rod  this  way  or  that.  When  spraying  on  windy  days 
the  angle  nozzle  will  be  particularly  efficacious.  Hose 
F^-inch  in  diameter  is  large  enough,  unless  with 
power  sprayers  nozzles  on  a  Y  or  in  cluster  are  used. 
The  very  best  hose  that  money  can  purchase  is  the 
cheapest  in  the  end.  A  supply  of  extras,  grip  bands, 
couplings,  etc.,  should  always  be  kept  on  hand. 

When  spraying  a  tree,  begin  at  the  base  and  spray 
up  the  trunk ;  then  spray  each  limb  with  its  branches 
and  twigs  systematically.  This  reduces  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  the  chances  of  skipping  any  part.  Where  trees 
are  small  enough  to  be  sprayed  from  the  ground  two 
men,  one  on  each  side  the  sprayer,  can  spray  two 
rows  each,  or  four  altogether.  If  the  trees  are  20 
feet  apart,  or  less,  about  50  feet  of  hose  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  each  spray  rod.  The  method  is  different 
when  spraying  large  trees  from  the  ground  and  from 
a  tower  at  the  same  time.  One  tree  at  a  time  is  then 
sufficient. 

On  calm  days,  a  tree  can  be  sprayed  on  all  sides. 
In  windyr  weather,  much  discomfort  can  be  avoided 
by  spraying  with  the  wind;  i.  e.  spraying  the  wind¬ 
ward  side  of  the  trees,  and  then  watching  for  an 
opportunity  afforded  by  a  change  of  the  wind  to  spray 
the  opposite  side.  The  sprayer  is  driven  across  the 
wind,  and  the  sprayman  on  the  windward  side  works 
on  trees  in  the  rear,  to  avoid  covering  the  team  and 
the  man  to  leeward.  If  the  lie  of  the  land  is  such 
that  the  team  must  go  with  or  against  the  wind,  then 
the  spraying  is  done  to  the  rear  when  going  into  the 
wind,  and  ahead  when  going  with  the  wind.  Of 
course  if  one  wishes  to  complete  the  work  as  he  goes 
along  and  “bucks  the  wind,”  it  can  be  done.  But 
men,  horses  and  sprayer  will  be  well  covered.  Vine¬ 
gar  diluted  will  counteract  the  irritation  occasioned 
by  the  spray  (lime-sulphur).  When  poisons  are  used, 
greater  caution  is  necessary.  Make  it  an  invariable 
rule  to  clean  pump,  hose  and  spray  rods  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  spraying  each  day.  d.  h.  ayers. 
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TALKS  ABOUT  CONCRETE  WORK. 

A  Concrete  Roof  That  Failed. 

Three  years  ago  this  Spring  I  built  my  house,  do- 


THE  RURAt  NEW-YORKER 

A  TEN-YEAR  HEN  RECORD.  years  back,  had  burned  down,  and  later  on,  about 

In  a  recent  issue  Mr.  Mapes  estimates  his  income  four  or  five  months  after>  he  rebuilt  on  the  same  lo- 
form  his  1900  hens  as  at  least  one  dollar  per  hen  catlon-  He  removed  the  debris,  mostly _broken  plas- 
afliove  all  expenses.  As  I  look  at  it,  I  think  he  is  en¬ 


ter,  and  scattered  it  on  his  farm.  The  question 


ii,g  all  the  work  myself  with  the  assistance  of  my  drely  t00  conservative,  and  so  I  send  you  a  statement  was  asked  asai"'  “D°  *?“  temember  putting  here 
son.  I  have  a  four-gabled  house,  28  x  34  feet,  with  coverillg  the  las,  ten  years  of  my  poultry  keeping  some  of  the  stuff  left  from  your  burned  house?”  The 

My  property  was  in  a  large  city,  and  I  could  not  pro¬ 
tect  myself  from  thieves-  and  the  break-up  of  my 
family  forced  me  to  sell  my  home. 


Year 

Hens 

Total 

Eggs 

Receipts 

Eggs 

Feed 

Eggs 

Sold 

and  Fowls 

lost 

1898. 

.  240 

25,238 

23,475 

$500.37 

$179.63 

1899. 

.  250 

20.204 

24,990 

631.40 

174.10 

1900 .  . 

.  210 

22,817 

21,513 

532.47 

148.80 

1901 . , 

.  280 

28,273 

27,122 

727.00 

155.35 

1902. 

.  325 

34,559 

33,186 

915.27 

297.37 

1903. . 

,  410 

44,904 

42,041 

1125.58 

392.73 

1904 . . 

.  440 

48.223 

46,609 

1250.49 

280.38 

1 905 . . 

.  437 

47,413 

45,926 

1260.13 

440.33 

1900. 

.  438 

45,855 

45.268 

1182.46 

320.20 

1907. 

.  408 

42.887 

40,793 

1070.88 

379.44 

3438 

366,433 

351,529  $9,268.11 

$2774.33 

Profits 

$380.74 

4;i7.36 

383.67 

571.65 

017.90 

732.85 

970.11 

825.80 


answer  was,  “Yes!  Yes!  I  remember  I  put  here  just 
one-horse  wagon-load  of  the  stuff  from  the  burned 
house.” 

Here,  then,  must  be  the  solution  of  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  vetch  just  in  that  spot— the  lime  in 
the  old  plaster.  f.  f. 


cellar  under  whole;  concrete  walls  all  the  way  to 
peak,  with  concrete  floor  in  cellar;  also  addition  for 
pantry  8  x  12  feet,  with  50-barrel  cistern  underneath 
also  built  of  concrete.  All  the  material  for  the  con¬ 
crete  work  was  taken  from  the  cellar  and  consisted 
of  several  grades  of  sand  and  gravel,  some  of  which 
was  very  fine  sand,  of  which  I  selected  enough  to 
concrete  the  roof.  I  built  the  house  very  rigid,  with 
strong  concrete  posts  in  cellar  underneath  partitions,  1903. 
which  in  turn  were  carried  up  to  the  rafters,  using 
2  x  6-inch  material  for  rafters.  Sheathing  was  laid 
on  roof  with  Y,  to  j4-inch  spaces  between  boards, 
on  top  of  which  concrete  was  then  troweled  to  V/2- 
inch  thickness.  Now  for  results:  The  concrete  was  Over  two  per  cent  of  all  eggs  gathered  were  used  rather  than  before.  A  number  of  years  ago  I  began 
of  two  to  one  mixture  and  perfectly  watertight,  but  in  family,  being  cracked,  badly  stained,  or  defective  to  try  to  control  the  fusarium  blight  in  our  potatoes, 
the  wooden  material  beneath  the  concrete  would  in  some  way— unsalable.  Average  number  of  eggs  This  is  a  germ  disease,  found  in  the  tissue  of  the 
gather  moisture,  and  of  course  expand,  which  would  laid  yearly  per  hen,  106.  Average  receipt  from  each  potato,  and  usually  at  the  stem.  Under  the  favor- 
cause  slight  cracks  to  form  in  the  concrete.  Then  hen  beyond  feed  and  care  $1.89  per  year.  No  eggs  able  conditions  at  planting  time,  the  disease  works 
when  a  rain  would  come  some  water  would  come  were  sold  at  fancy  prices;  all  sold  for  family  use.  through  the  seed  piece  into  the  growing  plant,  causing 

Each  year  at  least  800  eggs  for  hatching  were  used,  premature  ripening  and  dying,  infests  the  tubers  and 


SEED  POTATOES  AND  FORMALIN. 

The  directions  usually  given  by  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  for  this  work  are  to  soak  the  uncut  tubers  for 
091  44  two  ll0urs  in  a  solution  of  one  pint  formalin  to  15 
- - —  gallons  of  water.  I  believe,  however,  that  there  are 


through  to  the  wood,  which  would  cause  same  to  ex 
pand  more  and  cause  larger  and  more 
cracks  in  the  concrete.  In  one  year  an¬ 
other  coat  of  concrete  was  applied  on 
top  of  the  other,  which  made  it  all  right 
for  a  while,  and  that  finally  went  the 
same  as  the  first  coating  had.  So  at 
last  the  whole  was  taken  off  and  an¬ 
other  roof  put  on,  so  we  are  dry  now 
when  it  rains.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion 
that  a  concrete  roof  can  be  made  a 
success,  but  it  would  have  two  serious 
faults,  and  that  is,  it  is  very  cold  in 
Winter,  and  like  an  oven  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  My  side  walls  are  all  right,  as  I 
have  an  air  space  between  concrete  and 
plaster  board.  If  I  were  to  try  another 
concrete  roof  I  would  use  some  roofing 
felt  on  the  sheathing  and  some  kind  of 
reinforcing  wire  such  as  chicken  fenc¬ 
ing  laid  about  J^-inch  clear  of  roofing 
paper.  Then  the  wood  could  slide  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  concrete.  One  must 
use  much  care  and  not  allow  concrete  to 
check  in  the  process  of  hardening, 
which  is  sometimes  a  very»difficult  mat¬ 
ter,  but  can  be  done  by  shading  or  ap¬ 
plying  on  cloudy  days.  A  windy  day  is 
bad,  as  the  water  in  the  concrete  soon 
runs  away  and  setting  of  the  concrete 
soon  begins.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
there  is  no  spring  nor  shake  in  the 
building  or  the  concrete  will  be  sure  to 
crack.  As  to  the  concrete  block  for 
houses,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  them,  as 
all  I  have  seen  are  too  porous.  I  much 
prefer  the  solid  wall  with  dead  air 
space.  h.  j.  c. 

Jeddo,  Mich. 

Dwelling  Houses  of  Concrete  Blocks. 

1  have  lived  in  one  of  these  for  many 
years  and  have  found  it  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory.  The  walls  were  stripped  with 
two-inch  strips,  to  which  the  plastering 
lath  were  nailed.  This  two-inch  air 
space  insures  perfect  dryness  and  makes 


HOMEMADE  POWER  SPRAYER  FOR  TREES.  Fig.  167. 


HOMEMADE  POWER  SPRAYER  FOR  POTATOES.  Fig.  168. 


is  carried  over  to  another  year.  The 
disease  being  in  the  tissue  of  the  potato, 
there  is  no  way  to  treat  it  with  germi¬ 
cides.  We  were  trying  to  control  it.  by 
cutting  off  the  diseased  portion  at  the 
stem  of  the  potato,  and  were  impressed 
with  the  idea  of  spreading  the  disease 
by  inoculating  healthy  seed  pieces  from 
the  diseased  pieces.  To  overcome,  this 
danger  I  began  to  soak  seed  after  cut¬ 
ting,  and  have  practiced  this  method 
ever  since. 

HOW  TO  DO  IT.— We  bore  a  hole 
in  the  side  of  a  barrel  as  near  the  bot¬ 
tom  as  possible,  and  fit  in  a  plug,  then 
place  the  barrel  on  a  platform  just  a 
little  higher  than  a  washtub.  Fill  the 
barrel  with  the  cut  seed,  and  pour  in 
the  solution  (one  pint  formalin  to  15 
gallons  of  water),  covering  the  seed. 
We  let  it  stand  one  hour  and  a  half, 
then  pull  the  plug  and  draw  off  the 
liquid  into  a  washtub  or  pails.  Empty 
the  seed  out  of  the  barrel  and  fill  up 
again,  using  the  same  solution.  It  can 
be  used  over  and  over  again,  adding 
enough  fresh,  from  time  to  time,  to  keep 
the  quantity  good. 

An  easy  way  to  empty  the  seed  out 
of  the  barrel  is  to  place  four  crates  close 
together  in  a  square  about  the  length  of 
the  barrel  away  from  the  platform,  then 
take  a  board  a  little  longer  than  the 
barrel  is  high.  Tip  up  the  barrel  enough 
to  place  one  end  of  the  board  under. 
Put  the  other  end  on  the  crate,  then  tip 
the  barrel  over  on  the  board,  emptying 
the  seed  into  the  crates.  It  is  then 
ready  for  the  planter,  without  any  dry¬ 
ing.  There  is  now  no  danger  of  inocu¬ 
lating  sound  and  healthy  seed  pieces 
with  disease  that  might  be  uncovered 
and  exposed  by  the  process  of  cutting. 
We  generally  keep  two  barrels  going, 
and  with  very  little  extra  time  and  labor 
treat  our  seed  as  fast  as  it  is  wanted  for 


i  .  ....  ,  .  .  ~  ^  ,  nv-«L  uui  31-i.u  as  iasL  as  it  is  wdiueu  ior 

the  house  warmer  in  Winter  and  cooler  in  Sum-  Defective  eggs  and  manure  fully  paid  for  all  care  the  planter.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  percentage 

mer.  1  he  great  advantage  in  these  houses  is  what  and  labor.  Labor  averaged  less  than  two  hours  each  of  fusarium  infested  tubers  seems  to  be  decidedly 

they  do  not  need  painting  or  repairing.  Three  out  day.  During  the  whole  ten  years  at  least  10  per  cent  less  after  a  few  years  of  treating  the  cut  seed  in 

ot  five  of  the  buildings  now  being  erected  here  are  of  all  eggs  and  hens  were  stolen.  In  1900  a  double  this  way. 

of  concrete  blocks  or  reinforced  concrete.  Many  of  lot  of  chickens  were  hatched,  as  over  250  hens  were 

the  blocks  are  made  with  a  surface  inch  of  white  stolen.  g 


LIME  AND  LEGUMES. 


To  treat  seed  oats  for  smut,  scab,  etc.,  with  the 
formalin  treatment,  I  put  the  grain  into  fertilizer  or 
bran  sacks  and  dip  them  in  a  barrel  filled  with  the 
solution  (one  pint  to  20  gallons  of  water).  Let  them 
n  Brevities  you  say,  Many  a  farmer  is  watch-  stand  five  minutes  to  make  sure  that  all  the  grains 

are  thoroughly  wet,  take  them  out  and  let  them  drain 
over  tubs  a  few  minutes ;  then  set  them  away,  turning 


concrete.  This  has  a  more  pleasing  appearance  than 
the  natural  brown  of  the  cement  blocks.  At  first  the 
bouses  had  porches  of  wood.  Now  on  many  of  them 

the  porch  floors,  banisters,  pillars  and  steps  are  all  ing  a  seeding  of  vetch  this  Spring  with  curious  eyes.’ 
concrete,  so  that  the  only  woodwork  that  needs  Here  are  the  thoughts  of  one  among  the  curious 

r^g.!nd.:ePai,7ng  ’?  the  ^indow^  frames,  and  as  watchers.  A  German  farmer  last  Summer  sowed,  a  the  sacks  "upVide  down.'  ‘  The  7reeTate7  wilT ‘  then 

work  back  through  the  grain  and  be  absorbed.  If 


these  are  set  well  back  in  the  walls  but  little  is  small  piece  of  vetch  just  to  see  how  it  would  grow.  Lllluu..u  lllc  „ldU1  U1U  uc  insuiucu  ,, 

needed  on  these.  In  reference  to  cost,  the  concrete  He  made  no  special  preparations,  only  plowed  the  tVe^caTs'tand  dms  in"^ the TacfeTfew  dayt  they  will 

locks  cost  nuher  more  than  wood,  and  reinforced  ground,  sowed  the  seed  and  harrowed  it  over.  The  probably  drill,  although  for  some  drills  they  mav 

concrete  rather  more  than  blocks.  This  is  caused  by  soil  was  light  and  sandy.  Curiously  this  small  patch 


,i  ,  .  .  -  '■*—  - - - ■>  -  -  *■ -  have  to  be  dried  a  little.  We  have  seen  no  harm  come 

e  expense  of  making  and  removing  the  moulds,  the  of  vetch  has  taught  us  an  impressive  lesson.  It  is  t0  the  seed  standing  in  the  sacks  several  days.  The 

t  ot  the  steel  rods  for  reinforcing,  the  increased  about  one-half  acre  in  extent,  and  just  in  one  corner  treatment  is  chean  and  effective  Tf  one  can 


i  ichness  in  cement  of  the  concrete 


treatment  is  cheap  and  effective.  If  one  can  get 


anrI  ,,  oxcr  tke  ^oc^s  on  a  stI'p  akout  six  feet  wide  and  one  rod  long  the  three  or  four  tubs  to  drain  into,  he  can  treat  enough 

Crete  !  nXPe  f!e  °f,  SU!faCing  and  tr°weling  the  COn'  vetch  has  made  a  stronS>  thick’  vigorous  growth ;  the  seed  for  several  acres  in  an  hour,  and  that  hour’s 
roofs  ba -e  a  f1*  V6  orms.  are  reir,oved.  Concrete  rest  can  hardly  be  seen.  The  farmer  was  asked,  work  may  easily  bring  more  dollars  than  a  week  of 
a\e  not  proven  satisfactory.  They  develop  “What  did  you  do  to  this  strip  here  that  the  growth 
leaks  *  •  - 


and  it  is  necessary  to  re-roof  them  with  felt,  is  so  thick?”  He  said,  “Nothing.  I  planted  it  all 
tin  or  copper.  For  the  body  of  the  house  concrete  is  alike.”  “Did  you  put  manure  on  it?”  “No!”  It 


ordinary  labor. 
Ohio. 


F.  L.  ALLEN. 


all  right. 
Florida 


CHARLES  PARRY.  seemed  Strange ;  then  I  began  to  think,  and  at  last  No— we  shall  not  move  to  Canada  and  try  fox  farming, 

remembered  that  this  German’s  house,  some  seven  But  what  a  remarkable  “boom”  that  is. 
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TREATMENT  OF  AN  OLD  VINEYARD. 

E.  M.  S.,  Alamo,  Mich, — I  have  a  vine¬ 
yard  of  2%  acres  that  has  been  hadly 
neglected ;  it  is  six  years  old  and  I  should 
judge  that  it  has  not  been  cultivated  since 
set.  It  has  a  thick  wire-grass  sod.  The 
land  is  hilly  and  a  clay  gravel.  What 
would  be  the  best  thing  to  do  with  it? 

Ans. — The  neglected  vineyard  re¬ 
quires  somewhat  the  same  treatment  in 
attempting  to  renovate  that  the  apple 
orchard  does,  only  the  methods  differ 
in  degree.  The  first  step  in  reclaiming' 
the  above  should  be  a  general  repairing 
of  the  trellis.  New  posts  should  be  put- 
in  where  needed  and  wires  repaired, 
stretched  and  stapled.  Next  a  rather 
severe  pruning  should  be  given,  vary¬ 
ing  in  severity  according  to  the  amount 
of  wood  growth  made  the  past  year 
and  the  variety.  Rank  growing  varieties 
or  vines,  of  course,  are  pruned  less 
severely  than  the  weaker.  If  the  past 
season’s  growth  has  been  but  little  it 
may  be  advisable  to  cut  back  all  the  old 
wood,  merely  leaving  the  stem  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  lower  wire,  and  bearing  two 
or  three  short  spurs  of  the  past  sea¬ 
son's  growth.  In  addition,  if  a  cane 
has  started  from  the  old  stem  near 
the  ground,  it  should  be  retained  for 
tying  up,  and  if  the  vineyard  has  been 
trained  to  the  Kniffen  systems  this  cane 
should  be  tied  up  to  the  top  wire  for 
the  permanent  stem,  and  the  old  one 
entirely  cut  away.  No  factor  will  show 
greater  results  in  the  end  in  the  reno¬ 
vation  of  a  vineyard  than  the  careful 
and  thoughtful  heading  in  of  the  vines 
and  the  elimination  of  the  old  wood 
that  it  entails.  The  writer  has  seen 
vineyards  that  were  left  untrimmed  and 
otherwise  neglected  for  some  years  re¬ 
spond  wonderfully  with  well  ripened 
wood  of  good  length  after  attention 
had  been  given  to  this  detail. 

The  second  step  is  a  little  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  carry  out.  A  sod  of  six  years’ 
standing  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  break,  and  especially  is  this 
true  in  the  vineyard  even  more  so  than 
in  the  orchard,  as  the  feeding  parts  of 
the  vine  are  in  a  more  limited  space 
in  the  soil.  Unless  the  vines  were  set 
extraordinarily  deep,  and  thus  have 
made  but  little  growth,  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  roots  are  not  very  deep  down, 
and  deep  tilling  at  this  time  might  do 
more  harm  than  good.  While  moderate 
root  pruning  probably  does  little  harm, 
but  possibly  some  good  in  the  way  of 
stimulating  root  growth,  on  the  other 
hand  too  much  cutting  of  the  roots 
would  result  in  a  disastrous  way.  It 
is  not  advisable  to  attempt  to  turn  under 
sod  in  a  vineyard  in  this  condition  the 
first  year  with  the  plow,  but  rather  by 
using  the  disk,  setting  it  so  that  it 
works  away  from  the  hills.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  run  over  the  vineyard 
two  or  three  times  in  order  to  break 
the  sod,  but  it  can  be  done.  After  a 
satisfactory  job  has  been  done  with  the 
disk,  and,  of  course,  it  will  not  be  as 
we  would  like  to  have  it,  one  should 
follow  with  the  grape  horse  hoe  to 
clean  out  the  sod  from  under  the  vines. 
If  the  horse  hoe  be  not  available  hand 
hoeing  will  be  required.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  of  hand  hoes  offered  by  va¬ 
rious  manufacturers  for  grape  work. 
Hand  hoeing  is  a  harder  and  longer 
task  than  when  the  horse  hoe  is  used, 
but  it  may  be  more  satisfactory  in  the 
end.  Even  after  the  horse  hoe  is  used 
there  is  always  more  or  less  hand- 
hoeing  required  next  to  the  vines.  After 
the  sod  is  broken  the  soil  should  be 
frequently  stirred  ,  by  the  use  of  the 
disk,  spring-tooth  or  diamond-tooth 
cultivators,  not  only  between  the  rows 
but  under  the  wires  where  the  hand- 
hoe  will  have  to  be  resorted'  to  again. 
Some  stirring  of  the  soil  every  two  weeks 
at  least  is  not  a  bit  too  frequent,  and 
especially  should  the^  soil  be  worked 
after  heavy  showers.  About  the  last  of 
July  the  disk  should  be  set  so  that  tlTe 
earth  is  thrown  back  toward  the  vines. 
If  the  horse  hoe  be  available  the  blade 
of  it  can  be  reversed;  this  will  throw 
up  a  ridge  close  to  the  vines,  and  then 
the  disking  can  follow.  The  principal 
object  in  working  up  to  the  hills  is  to 
prevent  water  from  settling  around  the 
bases  of  the  vines,  and  it  is  also  thought 
that  heaving  is  lessened.  If  the  soil 
was  fairly  rich  in  plant  food  before 


the  vineyard  was  set  it  is  quite  unlikely 
that  very  heavy  toll  .  was  taken  in  the 
crops  under  the  conditions  prevailing,  so 
that  manuring  or  fertilizing  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  necessary.  This  does  not 
mean  that  such  will  always  be  the  case, 
however.  The  second  year  shallow 
plowing  with  the  single-horse  plow  or 
the  gang  can  be  done,  and  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  years  the  depth  can  be  increased. 

The  second  year  it  would  be  advis¬ 
able  to  sow  a  cover-crop  of  some  kind. 
The  pruning  and  cultivation  must  be 
done  yearly.  Whether  spraying  will  be 
necessary  must  be  determined  from  year 
to  year.  Some  localities  find  it  unnec¬ 
essary  in  certain  seasons,  while  others 
would  be  unable  to  market  a  single  crop 
unless  spraying  had  been  timely  and 
thoroughly  done.  Black  rot  and  pow¬ 
dery  mildew  are  the  two  most  common 
fungous  diseases  of  the  grape,  while 
the  grapevine  flea-beetle,  the  grape 
berry-moth,  the  grape  root-worm,  the 
leaf-hopper  and  rose-chafer  are  the 
principal  insect  enemies.  While  cul¬ 
tural  methods  may  in  a  measure  assist 
in  their  control,  spraying  must  supple¬ 
ment  them.  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Dissolving  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

L.  A.  C.,  Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. — Would  it  be 
advisable  to  dilute  nitrate  of  soda  with 
water  then  put  sufficient  sawdust  in  tbe 
mixture  to  absorb  the  nitrate  and  let  it 
dry.  I  want  to  use  nitrate  as  a  top-dress¬ 
ing  on  grass  but  it  is  full  of  coarse  lumps. 
I  bad  an  idea  I  could  dissolve  in  water 
and  treat  as  outlined  above. 

Ans. — This  is  quite  often  done,  but 
sifted  coal  ashes  will  make  a  better 
“carrier’’  for  the  nitrogen  than  sawdust. 
Some  gardeners  make  considerable  use 
of  their  coal  ashes  in  this  way.  Nitrate 
and  potash  salts  are  dissolved  in  water 
and  then  sprinkled  over  coal  ashes  like 
liquid  manure.  As  the  ashes  dry  the 
plant  food  is  held  and  may  be  distrib¬ 
uted,  in  this  way. 


Need  of  Potash  and  Phosphoric  Acid. 

L.  D.  II’.,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. — M.v  farm  is 
situated  in  Northern  New  Jersey,  is  a  heavy 
clay  subsoil.  Some  fields  are  a  gravelly 
top  soil  and  generally  level,  but  well 
drained.  1  am  out  for  permanent  soil  en¬ 
richment  and  would  like  to  know  what  you 
think  of  the  plan  I  have  been  trying  to 
carry  out,  and  give  advice  as  to  a  better 
plan.  I  keep  about  nine  to  10  head  of  cat¬ 
tle,  three1  horses  and  the  manure  from  this 
stock  and  about  70  tons  of  horse  manure 
which  I  buy  I  put  on  about  10  to  12  acres 
of  sod  during  the  year,  cleaning  out  my 
yard  in  April  and  turning  it  under  myself 
very  well  with  a  three-horse  plow  with 
coulter  ahead.  About  May  1.  covering  by 
hand  with  about  40  to  50  bushels  of  burned 
lime  spread  after  lime  is  slaked.  This 
brings  a  very  good  corn  crop,  but  not  as 
good  as  I  would  like  to  have.  I  give  the 
corn  the  best  care  and  shallow  cultivation, 
usually  tending'  it  four  times,  getting 
through  about  July  1.  The  next  year  1  sow 
to  oats,  always  getting  a  good  crop  of  straw, 
but  not  as  many  .oats  as  1  would  like  to 
have  for  the  straw.  I  plow  once  for  Winter 
grain  and  about  September  10  drill  in  rye 
with  450  pounds  or  2-8-10  potash  fertilizer 
per  acre.  This  gives  me  a  good  crop  of 
rye,  and  seeding  the  rye  with  clover  and 
Timothy  brings  me  a  good  crop  of  grass  the 
first  and  second  year,  but  not  the  third. 
1  would  like  to  enrich  my  ground  so  I 
could  cut  a  good  crop  of  hay  four  or  five 
years  and  have  larger  crops  of  all  kinds.  I 
thought  of  drilling  in  about  500  pounds  of 
phosphate  rock  or  floats  on  my  corn 
ground,  and  spreading  lime  on  oat  ground. 
When  do  you  think  is  the  best  time  to  apply 
lime?  I  cannot  use  ground  limestone,*  as 
freight  and  cost  of  hauling  would  be  too 
much.  Would  300  pounds  of  phosphate 
rock  per  acre  improve  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  my  oat  crop?  I  found  a  spear 
of  Alfalfa  about  every  five  square  feet  on 
my  ye  stubble  last  Fall ;  it  must  have  come 
in  my  clover  seed .  as  I  have  never  sown 
any.  Would  this  be  enough  to  inoculate  the 
soil  to  bring  a  good  stand  of  Alfalfa? 

Ans. — We  should  say  that  this  soil 
needs  both  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
to  supply  the  crop  needs.  We  should 
use  a  mixture  of  three  parts  acid  phos¬ 
phate  to  one  of  muriate  of  potash  on 
the  corn  crop.  Evidently  the  soil  is 
well  supplied  with  nitrogen  for  both 
corn  and  oats.  The  lime  used  with  the 
corn  sets  free  much  of  the  nitrogen 
in  both  the  sod  and  the  manure.  We 
have  not  found  corn  the  best  place  in 
the  rotation  for  using  lime.  That  crop 
does  not  respond  to  lime  as  wheat  and 
grass  do  and  as  you  use  the  lime  there 
must  be  a  loss  of  humus.  As  for  raw 
phosphate  rock  we  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  depending  on  it  with  such  soil.  We 
should  use  the  superphosphate  except 
as  a  fair  experiment.  Our  plan  would 
be  to  use  the  lime  when  seeding  to  rye 
and  grass.  We  should  also  seed  rye 
and  Crimson  clover  in  the  corn  to  be 
turned  under  for  the  oats.  This  plan 
will  give  you  better  corn  as  the  result 
of  using  potash  and  phosphoric  acid, 
the  cover  crop  will  help  keep  up  the 
organic  matter  in  the  soil  and  the  liming 
at  seeding  will  give  the  grass  a  more 
permanent  stand.  If  you  top  dress  the 
grass  in  Spring  with  a  fertilizer  rich 
in  nitrogen  you  can  keep  it  going  profit¬ 
ably. 


ONE  YEAR  OLD 
APPLE  TREES 

Staymans,  Grimes  Golden,  Rome  Beauty, 
Winesap  and  Gane.  ... 

SPECIAL  PRICES 
4  to  6  ft.  @  $12.00  per  100 

THE  ABOVE  AND  MANY  OTHER  KINDS 

3  to  4  ft.  @  $10.00  per  100 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  6  CO. 

Hightstown  New  Jersey 


CATALPA 


Trees 


I  am  the  only  grower  who  sells 
direct  to  farmers  under  a  guarantee  to 
refund  ten  times  the  cost  price,  if  trees 
j  prove  not  to  be  true  speciosa. 

Write  for  FREE  booklet  telling  about 
my  160  acre  grove  I  am  growing  for  Tele¬ 
phone  poles.  Satisfied  customers  every¬ 
where.  Write  today.  Planting  time  is  here 

H.  G.  ROGERS  BOX  1 1  MECHANIGSBURG,  0.' 


FRUIT  TREES1 

IXVaB  are  the 


Quality  tho  Best 
Prices  Right  _ 

Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  SAB 
FRASER,  1 1 8  Main  St.  (lenoseo,  S.  Y.  | 


FRUIT  TREES  and  PLANTS 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Apples . $12.00  per  100 

Plums . - .  8.00  “  100 

Fears .  11.00  “  100 

Cherries .  9.00  “  100 

Peaches .  6.00  **  100 

Strictly  First  Class  Government  Inspected 
Stock.  Buds  selected  from  bearing  trees. 
Write  today  for  our  Free  Catalog  which 
contains  fifty  pages  of  valuable  intormation. 
We  sell  direct  from  our  Nurseries  to  you. 

ONTARIO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers,  Box2 1, Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Write  fori 
73rd 
Annual 
Catalogue 

Ellwantjer  &  Barry 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Box  33H,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


[ 


•  Buy  rigorous,  healthy  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees  and  plants  DI* 
RECT  from  the  Most  Complete  Nurs¬ 
ery  Stock  in  America.  NO 
AGENT  S  COMMISSION  TO  P  A  Y. 
Guaranteed  true  to  species,  packed 
carefully  and  shipped  promptly. 
World-wide  reputation,  WRITE 
TO-DAY! 


★fiCT  America’s  StarRoses* 

UL  I  GUARANTEED.  Catalog  sent  free. 

360  of  the  Best  Roses  for  America.  Vigorous, 
&%S  own-root  plants.  1 1  leaders  shown  in  natural 
^  colors.  Full  information 
how  to  select,  plant, 
prune  and  grow.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  tli  is  valuable  book, 
with  Frkk  Delivery  Offkr. 

THE  CONARD  &  JONES  CO. 

Box  4  t  West  Grove,  Pa. 

Rose  Specialists— 50  years'  experience , 


GRAPE  VINES 

Gooseberries  and  Currants.  Best  varieties  Send  lor 
and  finest  grade  of  stock.  Guaranteed  true.  FREE 
Prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  large  and 
small  growers  and  country  estates.  Largest 
growers  of  grape  vines  and  small  fruits  in  the  country. 
T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  34.  Fredonia.  N.  Y.  - 

SOY  BEANS 

We  have  tested  every  promising  variety  of  soy 
bean  that  has  been  introduced  into  the  United 
States.  We  are  pioneers  in  this  business  and  are 
glad  to  see  today  that  farmers  are  easily  suc¬ 
ceeding  with  this  great  plant,  and  that  they  are 
securing  fully  as  good  results  when  our  varieties 
are  used  as  we  have  prophesied.  Every  day  some 
one  writes  us  that  his  soys  yielded  25  to  30 
bushels  per  acre.  We  have  discarded  poor  ones 
and  offer  you  simply  the  best  there  is  anywhere. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog  which  tells  all  about 
the  best  seeds  that  can  be  grown. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  123,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


450.000 


TREES 


200  Varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best 

rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  10c. 
Catalog  free.  LEWIS  ROESU II  &  SON,  Box  K,  Fredonia,  N.\\ 

CA  D  M  State  grown.  The  best  early  Dent 
for  grain  or  ensilage.  $1.50  per  bu. 
Q  A  TC  Imported  White  Gothland  :  gave  a  yield 
^  here  of  95  bu.  per  acre.  $1.25  per  bu. 
E.  8.  HILL  &  SONS,  Freeville,  Tompkins  Co.,N.  Y. 

Qtrauihorru  Plante— Money-making  varieties. 
Oil  anUo!  I  J  r  I  all  to  Prices,  $1 .50,  $1 .75,  $1.90  per  1000. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  David  Rodway,  Hartly,  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-Keliable  money 
making  varieties.  Only  $1 .50,  $1.75  &  $1.98  per  1UII0 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  S.  A.  VIRDIN,  Hartly,  Del. 

MILLIONS  OF  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  Blackberry  and  Straw¬ 
berry  plants.  Sweet  P  otato  seed  and  plants,  vegeta 
ble  plants.  Catalogue  free.  M.  N,  BORGO  Vineland,  N.  J. 


ABOUT-.-T'THE  COST  REDUCER* -/rgerfoc/UefgSTURDY 
TREES 


This  booklet  will  sa-vze  money  for  you.  It  tells  all  <5 
-  about  our  LAKESHORIi  GROWN  Nursery  Stock  ^ - 

tardy— Early  Bearing— Guaranteed.  LAKESHORE  DIURSERIES,  Box  IIO,  Girard ,  Ea. 


1847 


FRUIT  TREES 


1913 


Our  Free  catalog  shows  why  successful  Fruit  Growers  plant  our  trees. 

SUGGESTIONS-0”-0'"0'  varieties  for  various  localities,  after  care,  etc.,  in 


booklet  form,  sent  free  on  request 


IV 8  all  in  the  care 
Watch  Wiley's  trees  bear 


get  odr  catalog  now  H.  S.  Wiley  &  Son,  27  Beach  St.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


ee 


20  Fruit  Trees  $1.24 

AGENTS’  PRICE  $5.00 

10  APPLES  10  PEACHES 

3  Baldwin,  3  Stayman  Winesap.  2  McIntosh, 

2  Northern  Spy  Apples,  3  Elberta,  3  Niagara, 

3  Champion,  2  Late  Crawford  l’eacbes. 

All  trees  4-5  feet,  fresh  dug,  for  $1.24.  We 

are  only  going  to  sell  500  of  these  collections. 

Take  advantage  of  this  special  offer  by  order¬ 
ing  early. 

We  will  also  send  you  our  wholesale  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue,  which  tells  allabont  plant- 
ting  and  caring  for  trees. 

29  Years  400  Acres 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO., 

Dansville’s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries.  128  Main  St.,  DANSVILLE.  N.  V. 


HERE  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


To  Buy  tlie  Famous  Kelly  Quality  l’each  and 
Apple  Trees  at  low  Prices. 

In  order  to  introduce  Kelly  Quality  to  growers  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  we  make 
very  special  prices  on  all  orders  for  Peach  and  Apple  Trees  received  immediately. 
This  will  give  every  fruit  grower  in  the  land  n  chance  to  find  out  for  himself  that 
K FILLY  QUALITY  is  real  QUALITY  ;  that  KF.LLY  VAKIKT1ES  are  MONEY  MAKKUS. 
Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  take  advantage  of  this  offer. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nvirsories 

66  MAIN  STREET,  -  -  •  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

You'll  Never  Regret  Planting  Kelly  Trees 


ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

contains  _  valuable  information  on  berry  and 
small  fruit  growing.  Tells  how  to  grow  berries 
at  home  for  profit.  Gives  full  cultural  direc¬ 
tions.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Sent  Free 
on  request.  Write  for  your  copy  Today. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries 

bought  from  Allen  are  healthy,  hardy,  prolific  and 
true  to  name.  Shipments  carefully  maclt  '  ' 


vigorous  stock, 
in  any  quantity, 
largest  grower- 
berries  thrive. 

W.  F.  ALLEN 


- _ - ,  made  of  fresh, 

Full  line  of  standard  varieties 
Buy  Your  plants  from  Allen, 

.  In  business  28  years.  Allen’s 
Send  for  the  Berry  Book  Today. 

Box  72  Salisbury,  Md. 


1933. 
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THR  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


IMPROVEMENT  BY  BUD  VARIATION. 

I  liave  just  finished  reading  “The 
Drone  Tree,”  on  page  417.  In  it,  I  find 
this  statement:  “Mr.  Shamel’s  work 
in  California  is  along  the  line  of  finding- 
out  two  things.  Do  these  differences 
between  drone  and  productive  trees  hold 
good  in  most  orchards,  and  if  so,  is  it 
possible  to  breed  up  a  larger  proportion 
of  productive  trees  by  using  buds  only 
from  trees  of  high  test?”  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  wait  until  Mr.  Sliamel 
has  proved  his  proposition  before  giv¬ 
ing  his  work  such  wide  publicity.  There 
is,  as  yet,  according  to  the  article,  no 
positive  proof  that  trees  can  be  im¬ 
proved  through  bud  selection,  and  the 
theory,  scientists  tell  us,  stands  upon  a 
very  lame  leg  or  no  leg  at  all.  This 
is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  to 
fruit-growers  and  nurserymen  alike, 
but  improvement  through  bud  selection 
lends  itself  to  so  many  dishonest  prac¬ 
tices  in  tree  growing  and  in  advertising 
that  it  is  almost  criminal  to  outstrip  the 
evidence  in  advocating  the  use  of  pedi¬ 
greed  trees.  Some  of  the  advertising- 
matter  that  is  now  being  published  to . 
sell  such  trees  would  not,  I  am  sure, 
be  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  or  any  other 
respectable  paper. 

Cannot  the  advocacy  of  improvement 
through  bud  selection  be  delayed  until 
there  is  positive  proof?  Mr.  Shamel, 
no  doubt,  is  doing  most  excellent  work 
in  California.  This  Station  has  several 
experiments  to  demonstrate  whether  or 
not  trees  can  be  improved  through 
bud  selection,  and  I  know  of  several 
other  stations  that  are  working  toward 
the  same  end.  The  present  practices  in 
propagating  fruit  trees  are  justified  by 
the  precedent  of  centuries,  and  we 
ought  not  to  demand  a  reform  that  will 
revolutionize  them  without  real,  precise 
evidence — something  more  than  a  state¬ 
ment  of  what  is  being  done  and  of  what 
is  expected  will  happen  as  the  accounts 
of  Mr.  Shamel’s  work  so  far  seem  to 
be.  I  am  enclosing  a  circular  which 
discusses  the  subject.  The  whole  mat¬ 
ter  is  of  so  much  importance  that  I 
should  like  you  to  read  the  circular  and 
if  you  find  it  worth  while  review  the 
evidence,  or  permit  me  to  do  so,  against 
the  improvement  of  fruits  through  bud 
selection.  I  am  sure  that  you  do  not 
want  to  advocate  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  what 
may  prove  to  be  but  a  fad,  and  what  is 
being  used  and  will  be  much  more  used 
as  a  fraud.  ^  w.  p.  hedrick. 

Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Experiment  Station. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  account  of  Mr.  Shamel’s 
work  will  refer  chiefly  to  the  proof  that 
many  drone  trees  do  exist  in  Citrus 
orchards.  Without  discussing  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  tree  breeding  now  we  think  tfie 
“drone  tree”  proposition  well  worth  sift¬ 
ing  out.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  Prof. 
Hedrick  present  the  evidence  to  show 
that  improvement  of  fruit  through  bud 
variation  is  not  practical.  Let  it  be 
clearly  understood,  however,  that  in  the 
articles  on  Mr.  Shamcl’s  work  we  refer 
to  Citrus  fruits  entirely,  while  Prof. 
Hedrick  is,  we  understand,  experiment¬ 
ing  with  apple  and  pear. 

Arguments  Against  the  Theory. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  always  a  welcome 
visitor  to  the  farmer,  but  it  strikes  me 
your  issue  of  March  22  is  particularly 
instructive  and  entertaining.  “The 
Drone  Tree”  article  is  of  especial  in¬ 
terest  to  fruit  tree  growers,  and  we 
have  all  realized  how  greatly  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  our  orange  groves  are  re¬ 
duced  by  the  drones.  The  commercial 
t  itrus  fruit  trees  of  California  are  all 
budded,  and  many  of  them  were  grown 
in  Florida.  The  conditions  here  are 
quite  different,  as  at  least  75  per  cent, 
of  the  bearing  Citrus  fruit  trees  are 
seedlings,  grown  from  the  seed  of  the 
native  ^sweet  orange.  As  Mr.  Chase 
states,  “Nurserymen  have  been  engaged 
m  propagating  trees,”  and  are  still  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  same  business.  The  seed 
from  which  the  trees  are  grown  are 
taken  from  the  cull  oranges  of  the 
packing  houses,  and  are  used  for  stock 
tor  budding,  as  well  as  growing.  Un- 
j  .  such  conditions  it  would  make  se¬ 
dition  as  to  bearing  quality  and  vigor 
of  parent  tree  impossible.  Sweet  seed- 
bngs,  sour  seedlings,  lemon  seedlings 
and  I'rifoliata  are  used  for  budding  in 
"iida,  and  are  usually  valued  by  the 
actual  orange  grower  in  the  order 
named.  1  have  two  young  groves  of 
■  ’"lit  500  trees  each,  one  budded  on 
stock  grown  from  the  seed  of  the 
t'torida  sour  orange  and  purchased  from 
one  ot  our  best  nurserymen;  the  other 
grown  from  the  seeds  selected  from 
sweet  oranges  from  the  most  prolific 
.uu  vigorous  tree  in  the  farm,  a  tree 
f}‘l-  Produces  35  boxes  of  marketable 
ui  annually.  These  young  seedlings 


now  eight  years  old  from  date  of  seed 
planting,  beginning  to  bear,  are  a  uni¬ 
form  size  and  beauty,  and  indicate  no 
drones  and  few  non-paying  producers, 
and  have  every  indication  of  becoming 
exceptionally  heavy  bearers.  The 
budded  trees  are  not  uniform  in  size, 
showing  five  per  cent,  of  drones,  and 
40  per  cent,  of  poor  and  uncertain 
bearers.  We  find  a  great  many  drones 
in  our  peach  orchards  also. 

Should  the  present  Democratic  admin¬ 
istration  remove  the  duty  on  Citrus 
fruits,  which  is  72  cents  a  box,  it  will 
practically  wipe  out  the  Citrus  fruit  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  United  States,  until  the 
Citrus  fruit  growers  can  meet  condi¬ 
tions  by  reducing  transportation  charges, 
which  seems  improbable,  and  reducing 
labor  charges,  which  is  impossible.  The 
fixed  charges  which  the  Florida  Citrus 
fruit  grower  has  to  meet  to  deliver  his 
fruit  to  the  New  York  market  are  $1.50 
a.b°x-  The  grower  in  Spain  can  deliver 
his  fruit  in  the  New  York  market  for 
90  cents  a  box  if  the  duty  is  removed. 
Under  the  present  tariff  of  72  cents  a 
box  it  costs  the  foreign  grower  $1.62  a 
box.  The  entire  difference  of  60  cents 
a  box  is  in  the  transportation  and  labor 
charges.  Prof.  Shamel  is  certainly  cor¬ 
rect,  and  no  doubt  careful  breeding  will 
improve  the  bearing  qualities  of  our 
fruit  trees,  and  very  much  decrease  the 
percentage  of  drones. 

W.  L.  VAN  DUZER. 

Orange  Co.,  Fla. 


Trouble  With  Old  Orchard. 

A.  L.,  Jamestown,  Ar.  y. — Can  you  tell 
me  what  ails  my  apple  trees?  I  bought 
this  place  two  years  ago,  and  it  has  an 
old  orchard.  When  I  came  st  me  of  the 
larger  trees  were  about  half  dead.  Last 
year  I  cut  out  all  dead  branches  and  now 
again  I  find  large  limbs  entirely  dead.  The 
bark  seems  to  shrivel  up  and  look  dry  on 
the  outside  but  upon  being  removed  it  is 
very  slimy  and  have  discovered  some  very 
small  yellowish  worms  apparently  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  long  that  are  very 
much  alive  at  this  writing,  with  the  snow 
a  foot  deep  around  the  trees.  I  also  find 
something  which  I  take  to  be  eggs  of  an 
orange  color  and  slightly  oval.  Both  worms 
and  eggs  are  under  the  slimy  bark.  I  can 
see  nothing  where  the  bark  has  already 
dried.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is 
and  how  1  shall  proceed  to  check  it  from 
spreading  to  all  trees? 

Ans. — From  the  description  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  trees  and  the  insects  in  them 
it  would  appear  that  they  are  in  feeble 
condition  and  affected  by  the  fruit  bark- 
beetle.  This  insect  works  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  such  trees  as  are  not  vigorous, 
for  those  that  are  growing  rapidly  and 
are  healthy  are  able  to  resist  its  at¬ 
tacks.  It  may  be  that  these  old  apple 
trees  are  so  feeble  and  so  infested  with 
the  insects  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
cut  them  down  and  burn  them  to  rid 
the  place  of  the  pest,  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  long  as  there  are  feeble  trees 
for  them  to  live  and  propagate  in.  Of 
course,  there  are  insects  that  work  only 
in  dead  wood  and  those  noticed  may  be 
such.  It  would  be  the  sure  way  to  get 
information  by  sending  specimens  to 
the  experiment  station  at  Geneva  or 
Ithaca,  where  there  are  expert  ento¬ 
mologists  who  will  identify'  them  and 
report.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


Corn  Smut ;  Ashes  for  Borers. 


A.  F.  IT.,  Few  Bedford,  Mass. — 1.  What 
is  smut  in  corn  and  its  treatment?  2.  For 
the  past  two  years  I  have  been  using  sifted 
coal  ashes  around  my  fruit  trees,  three 
shovelfuls  banked  up  around  the  trunk.  1 
began  this  practice  more  to  get  rid  of  an 
ash  heap  than  anything  else,  but  my  farmer 
claims  it  keeps  the  borers  out.  Do  you 
think  there  is  anything  in  this?  At  any 
rate  no  borers  have  made  their  appearance 
yet. 

Ans. — 1.  Corn  smut,  familiar  where- 
ever  corn  is  grown,  consists  of  black 
powdery  masses  most  conspicuous  on 
the  ear  or  tassel  but  occurring  on  other 
parts  of  the  plant.  Unlike  many  other 
forms  of  smut,  the  disease  is  not  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  grain,  so  seed  treatment 
is  useless.  Infection  is  produced  by  the 
spores  falling  on  some  tender  part  of 
the  plant,  such  as  the  silks,  or  the 
sheaths  of  the  leaves.  It  has  been 
found  that  corn  smut  can  be  much  re¬ 
duced  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture,  but  this  would  not  pay,  and  the 
only  practical  plan  is  to  go  through  the 
field  several  times  during  the  season, 
cutting  out  and  burning  all  the  smut 
found.  This  will  reduce  the  trouble 
greatly  but  smutty  fields  adjoining  will 
continue  the  trouble,  as  the  spores  are 
carried  by  wind  or  other  agencies.  The 
spores  live  and  even  increase  in  manure, 
so  smutty  stalks  should  never  be  put  on 
the  manure  pile,  but  the  silo  appears  to 
destroy  the  spores. 

2.  Our  experience  is  that  piling  coal 
ashes  around  the  base  of  trees  does 
help  somewhat.  It  compels  the  insect 
to  lay  her  eggs  higher  up  on  the  stem, 
where  woodpeckers  have  a  better  chance 
to  get  at  the  borer. 
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BASS  Shoes  Average  a 
Whole  Year’s  Wear 


THEY’RE  tough  as  pine  knots  outside.  But  warm  and  comfortable  as 
_  woolen  mittens  inside.  Folks  often  write  us  they  have  had  the  same 
pair  of  Bass  Shoes  half-soled  as  many  as  8  and  9  times.  We  even  know 
of  cases  where  they  have  stood  14  half-soles  ! 

Two  reasons  for  this  extraordinary  wear 

Bass  firm  hemlock  soles  are  nailed— not  sewed.  No  sewed  sole  can 
possibly  be  repaired  more  than  once  or  twice  and  give  good  service. 
Bass  Shoes  are  made  of  leather,  specially  tanned,  from  the  toughest, 
smoothest  fine-grained  skins  of  matured  veal.  We  will  not  use  young 
calves’  skins— they  lack  strength  and  weight  to  withstand  the  hard 
knocks  of  outdoor  wear.  We  could  buy  steer  hides  for  less  money,  but 
they  are  coarser  grained  and  far  more  porous  and  therefore  cannot  be 
so  thoroughly  waterproofed  as  the  skins  we  use. 

BASS  Shoes 

For  Hard  Service 

Because  of  this  choice,  pliable  leather  we  use,  Bass  Shoes  quickly  adapt 
themselves  to  a  perfect  fit  of  every  part  of  your  foot.  They  wear  com¬ 
fortable  all  the  time — winter  and  summer — they  never  crowd  your  toes 
or  pinch  your  heels. 

You  can  wear  Bass  shoes  through  muddy  roads,  marshes  and  other  damp 
and  wet  places,  and  know  that  your  feet  will  be  kept  dry.  They  turn 
water  better  than  any  other  leather  shoe  made,  and  second  only  to  rubber 
boots,  his  is  accomplished  by  our  own  process  of  waterproofing. 

Buy  Bass  Shoes  of  the  best  dealer  in  your 
town  or  the  nearest  town.  They  cost 
$4.00— a  little  more,  perhaps,  than 
ordinary  shoes,  but  their  extra - 
ordinary  features  make  them 
worth  a  whole  lot  more. 

If  y°ur  dealer  does  not  sell  Bass 
Shoes,  don't  buy  others — write  us 
and  we'll  tell  you  how  to  get  them. 

Illustrated  catalogue  free 
— send  for  it  now. 


DEALERS— -Write  us  on  your  business 
letterhead  for  our  special  dealers’ pro- 
position  and  full  particulars  as  to  how 
we  are  making  it  easy  for  you  to  sell 
the  increasingly  popular  Bass  line. 


G.H.Bass&Co. 


Makers  of  Famous 
Bass  Moccasins 

WILTON, 
MAINE 
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ia  yours,  no  matter  what  you 
are  up  against,  if  you  own  a 

Fish  Brand  Reflex  Slicker 

The  coat  that  keeps  out 
ALL  the  rain 

On  every  label 
we  print  plainly 

Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 

and 

we  mean  it. 

$3.00 

Everywhere 

If  not  at  your 
deal er’s.  sent 
prepaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price. 

Send  for  illustra¬ 
ted  folder  de-  i  | 
scribing  this  and  l  1  , 
other  Fish  Brand  i  |( 
garments. 

-yjWERly  ij 


A-  J-  Io^oh  co‘* 

Tower  Canadian  Limited,  Toronto  213 


Saves  a  Man  and  Team 


i 

Operated  with  ya 
gasoline  | 

engine.  | 

Drum  holds  | 


Operated 
by  the  man 

on  the  load.  _  _ 

240  ft  of  rope. 

Ireland  Hay  Hoist 

A  powerful  machine  that  saves  time  and  labor  in  I? 
VA  storing  hay  and  in  other  hoisting.  Used  in  con-  ? 
£  nection  with  harpoon  fork  or  sling.  Attach  it  to  '/ 


. . .  tv,.  n  vs*  asitig.  miiiui  li  u 

your  own  engine.  Works  strongly  and  steadily. 
Safe  and  easy  to  operate.  Under  instant  control. 


/a  uiiucr  iiisiam  coniroi.  2 

'/  Pulley  to  suit  your  engine.  Guaranteed  as  rep-  w 
ft  resented.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

IRELAND  MACHINE  *  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Inc.  K 
Box  14,  Norwich,  New  York. 


V' 


Free  Box  of  Samples 

mm 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  All 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 

ROUND  TILI 


Earliest  and  easiest  worked. 
Carries  off  surplus  water: 
...  .  .  admits  air  to  the  soil.  In. 

creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 

-  1  :*“cb®on  *  Hound  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  Wealso  make  Sewer 
/  1  U>e,  Led  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  side  Walk  Tile  etc  XV  nt « 
—  for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  89  Third  Ave  Albany  N  Y 


An  inexpensive,  durable,  asphaltum  roofing  that  defies  tbe  most 
severe  weather.  Will  shed  water  and  stay  in  place  on  any  pitch  of  roof 

Any  one  can  lay  it  with  a  hammer  and  a  paint  brush. 
If  directions  are  carefully  followed  we  positively  guarantee  10 
years  wear.  Marley  has  been  known  to  last  20  years  by  being 
_  painted  at  intervals. 

UBBER,.  It  is  absolutely  impervious  to  heat,  cold,  gases  and  mildew, 
j—  *  j  Won’t  impart  taste  to  water.  Furnished  in  3  thicknesses. 

ijfll  N  Send  for  Booklet 

^  ^ ^  *  1"  ^  If  you  don’t  know  where  to  buy  Marley,  write 

C.  S.  GARRETT  <&  SON  Corp. 

22  S.  Marshall  Street  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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Ask  for  Catalog 


TREES 


(. ESTABLISHED  1869) 

GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO. 


\, 


25  MAPLE  STREET,  DANSVILLE, 


n.  y.  y 


STONE  S  SOYBEANS  to*  California  as  *  the 

Best.  The  great  protein,  grain,  hay,  and  ensilage 
crop.  It  fills  the  long-felt  want  of  all  progressive 
stock  feeders.  It  makes  the  soil  richer.  Have  you 
read  our  free  catalogue  about  this  wonderful  crop  ? 
It  will  pay  you  to  read  it. 

CCCI1  nnnw  A  dozen  or  more  of  the  very  best 
wllU  u  Ulm  varieties  for  grain  and  ensilage. 

WM.  McD.  STONE,  Soybean  and  Corn  Specialist,  Atwater,  0. 


WEEDLESS  FIELD  SEEDS 

.Are  what  we  are  trying  harder  than  over  to  furnish  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  FREE  SAMPLES  will  show  that  we  come  pretty  near 
doing  it.  In  many  varieties  we  1)0  IT.  Ked,  Mammoth,  Alsike. 
Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Orchard  Grass,  Sweet  Clover  and  nil  others, 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SON,  50  Main  Street,  MARYSVILLE,  OHIO 


SOY  BEANS  AND  VETCH 

McQueen’s  original  inoculated  soil  for  Soy  Beans 
and  Vetch  makes  land  rich.  50c.  per  100  lbs.  Big 
stock  Soy  Beans  and  Dahlias.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  McQUKEN  -  Baltic,  Ohio 


Ct7l7r\  PODM  Six  Varieties,  Heavy 
iJILEjL/  V/VrKlY  Yielders,  $2  per  bu 

You  want  our  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent.  Our  stocks 
were  grown  by  the  winner  of  first  prize  at  the  recent 
Penn'a  State  and  the  South  Carolina  National 
Corn  Shows. 

Clover  at  $11.00  per  bu.  Tim¬ 
othy— Red  Top— Orchard— 
Ky.  Blue — Millets,  Alfalfa, 
V etchbs  and  30  other  grasses. 

SPRING  RYE  and  BARLEY— BUCK¬ 
WHEAT— FIELD  PEAS  and  BEANS 


COW  PEAS 

We  have  them  in  nice 


You  should  plant  North¬ 
ern  Grown  Cow  Peas  of 

the  earliest  varieties, 
qualities  at  moderate  prices. 


Maine  Grown  Seed  Potatoes,  Clean,  Sound 

Cobblers— Ea.  Ohios— Ea.  Rose— Carmans— Mountains— 
Giants— Raleighs— State  of  Maines— Gold  Coins. 


Everything  For  the  Farm,  Moderate  Prices 

You  want  our  32  page  catalog.  It  is  free.  A  sk  for  it 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  LANDISVILLE,  LANCASTER  CO.  PENN'A. 


—  FULL  STOCKS  — 
DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEEDS 

STILL  ON  HAND. 

SEED  POTATOES.  30  varieties,  best  early, 
medium  and  late  kinds  grown. 

SEED  OATS.  Splendid  quality,  heavy  and 
thoroughly  recleaned. 

SEED  CORN.  Beth  Flint  and  Dent  adapted 
for  either  crop  or  the  silo. 

Germination  tests  averagingj)0-100i 

D.  8.  BRAND  ALFALFA.  CLOVER,  arid  TIMOTHY 
SEED.  99.50#  pure  or  better,  the  highest  grade 
Obtainable. 

Send  for  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and 
samples  of  Corn,  Oats  and  Grass  seeds  Free. 
Then  mail  us  your  orders  and  we  will  give 
you  Immediate  shipment.  Our  seeds  are 
sold  on  a  money-back-if-you-want-it  guar¬ 
antee.  1,600  acres  in  our  own  Seed  Farms. 

We  sre  HenilquurlcrH  far  Farm  Seede  an, I  our  prices 
are  riKlit  as  we  ship  from  our  farms  to  yours. 

Address  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE.  Seedprower 
saa  H0NE0YE  FALLS,  N.  Y.  Box  B  Hi 


STRAWBERRjY  PLANTS 

We  have  selected  eight  out  of  a  hundred  kinds,  so 
we  have  eight  of  the  very  best.  Get  our  1913  cata¬ 
logue  of  all  kinds  of  plants  anti  seed.  ROMANCE  SEED 
PLANT  AND  TRUCK  FARM.  Caleb  Boggs  8  Son,  Cheswold,  Del, 


VFRV  CHflirF  King,  Cuthbert,  Kansas  and 
V£iil  UHUIUL  Grcjjo  Raspberry  plants,  $7.00 
1,000.  Luc  retin  Dewberries,  $0.00  per  1,000. 

HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio 

AHTQ — Reg.  Swedish  Select  ami  Trap.  American, 
UH  I  O  Two  best  yielders.  Also  SEED  CORN,  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Clover,  Timothy  and  GARDEN  SEEDS.  Samples 
and  Catalog  free.  THE0.  BURT  8  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ££*& 

over  30  years.  New'  and  standard  sorts  at  reasonable 
prices.  Catalog  free.  SLAYMAKER  8  SON,  Wyoming,  Del. 

Cf M,„k(,rrv  Plante-33  varieties.  Low  prices 
Strawberry  riants  ,or  Northern  grown.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  H.  K.  BENNING,  R.  F.  D.  No.  8,  Clyde.  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants^'” 

eriptive  catalog  t  ree.  BASIL  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Delaware 

Champion  BeardlessBarlerXVT“fSp£; 

bushel.  Sacks  free.  J.  N.  MacPherson,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


BEST  CORN  for  SILAGE 

Early  type  of  Learning.  $2.5(1  per  bushel  in  ear.  Also 
Soy  Iteaiis,  Cow  peas  and  Field  Peas.  All  $2.50  per 
bushel.  Timothy  Seed,  $2  per  bushel. 

L.  C.  BROWN,  -  LA  GRANGE,  ILLINOIS 


— ►  SOY  BEANS < — 

Choice  Ito  San  seed  grown  on  the  College  Farm. 
Special  price  on  lots  of  fifty  bushels  or  more. 
Address  HIVING  L.  OWEN,  Manager 
College  Farm,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


COO  C  Al  F  Seed  Potatoes,  New 

■  W  — —  York  State  growth. 

Large,  white  and  mealy.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s, 
uniform  in  size,  free  from  defects.  $1.50  per 
bushel  in  sacks.  Address  Mrs.  C.  R.  CASKEY, 
No.  9  Bursley  Place,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Best  Seed  P«latoM-™BE“g,SSSSS 

A.  G.  ALDRIDGE,  Fishers,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES 

Best  of  the  leading  main  crop  varieties.  Thirteen 
years’  experience  growing  healthy  Potatoes,  espe¬ 
cially  for  seed.  Prices  reasonable.  Send  for  list. 
HOMER  B.  HOWE  -  Wei.i.sboro,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


AT 

HALF  PRICE 


Kxcelftlor..  .$1.50  per  1,000 
Klondike  ,,..1.50  w 

Missionary  . . .  2.00  iC 

lIofTmun . 1.50  u 

Climax . 2.00  “ 

Gandy . 2.00  “ 

The  above  varieties  are  strictly  A,  No.  1  and 
Guaranteed  to  please  you. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


St.  Louis..  ..$3.00  per  1,000 

SureesK . 3.50  “ 

Trim  Pro  1  ..2.50  “ 

Wni.  Hr  1 1 _ 8.00  « 

bong  Krlloiv.  .2.50  « 

llrlrn  Diets.  .2.50  « 


MANURE  AND  POTATO  SCAB. 

Seeing  that  there  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  among  potato  growers  as  to 
the  effect  of  stable  manure  with  relation 
to  scab  I  will  give  my  experience.  My 
father  used  to  use  any  kind  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure  and  the  potatoes  were 
generally  scabby.  Later  we  kept  sheep, 
and  when  I  took  the  place  I  used  sheep 
manure  and  horse  manure  exclusively 
on  the  potato  ground,  and  was  troubled 
very  little  with  scab  except  one  year 
when  I  used  commercial  fertilizer — 
then  they  were  very  bad.  Another  year 
I  did  not  have  quite  enough  manure  to 
cover  the  ground  and  bought  a  little 
from  a  neighbor.  It  was  horse  manure 
and  cow  manure  mixed.  Just  so  far  as 
that  manure  went  I.  had  scab.  I  have 
tried  it  at  times,  since,  and  had  the 
same  experience.  With  me,  cozv  ma¬ 
nure  will  induce  scab  and  also  grubs — 
horse  manure  and  sheep  manure  will 
do  neither.  I  now  use  horse  manure 
alone  and  get  good  results.  B.  c. 

Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.  Y. — We  have  yet  to  find  any 
kind  of  manure  applied  direct  to  po¬ 
tatoes  which  will  not  increase  scab. 
Manure  spread  on  a  soil  in  Fall  and 
plowed  in  Spring  after  the  grass  has 
well  started  has  least  bad  effect  because 
the  plowed  green  sod  seems  to  give  an 
acid  effect  to  the  soil. 

A  FARM  SALESMAN’S  ROUNDS. 

I  give  my  experiences  of  one  trip  to 
town  to  market  produce  direct  to  the 
consumer.  My  load  was  not  heavy 
yesterday,  as  I  was  going  after  feed 
as  well  as  to  sell  produce,  so  I  only 
had  \9x/2  pounds  of  butter,  four  dozen 
fresh  eggs,  two  bushels  of  potatoes  and 
one-half  bushel  of  nice  white  turnips. 
One  five-pound  jar  of  the  butter  is  sold, 
but  ao  price  fixed,  the  rest  must  be 
peddled,  as  we  have  not  been  making 
butter  much  through  the  Winter. 

The  first  customer  owed  me  for  one 
bushel  of  potatoes  but  would  like 
another.  The  man  of  the  house,  who 
worked  in  a  pulp  mill  in  Winter,  and 
is  a  carpenter  at  $3  per  day  during 
Summer  season,  has  been  sick,  and  of 
course  no  money.  I  considered  the  ac¬ 
count  good  and  left  the  potatoes  at  65 
cents  (20  cents  per  peck  retail  at  the 
store).  The  next  customer  owes  a 
small  bill,  but  gets  the  other  bushel 
of  potatoes  and  orders  three  pounds 
of  butter  for  the  next  trip,  and  agrees 
to  pay  considerable  at  that  time;  ac¬ 
count  called  good.  This  woman’s  hus¬ 
band  is  a  flagman  at  a  railroad  cross¬ 
ing  at  $12.50  per  week.  The  son 
works  in  the  chocolate  works,  gets  fair 
pay,  but  I  mistrust  his  mother  pays  for 
his  clothes. 

The  next  customer  is  the  one  who 
ordered  the  butter;  she  takes  the  five- 
pound  jar  at  36  cents  (10  cents  below 
retail)  and  also  two  dozen  eggs  at  24, 
which  is  about  retail  price.  The  head 
of  the  house  is  the  office  manager  in 
a  paper  mill  and  is  well-to-do,  owns 
his  house.  These  are  pleasant  people 
to  deal  with,  and  generally  cash.  The 
next  customer  takes  a  jar  of  butter, 
but  the  half  bushel  of  turnips  we  sold 
them  last  week  do  not  suit.  The 
turnips  have  sold  all  right  and  given 
satisfaction  heretofore,  but  this  cus¬ 
tomer  is  cash  every  time,  so  we  carry 
in  the  half-bushel  of  turnips  we  have 
with  us  and  tell  the  lady  of  the  house 
to  see  if  she  cannot  get  one-half  bushel 
of  turnips  from  the  bushel.  These 
people  are  well-to-do  and  by  nice  fresh 
eggs  at  the  store  for  22  cents,  so  we 
pass  on.  The  next  place  the  people  are 
rich  in  this  world’s  goods,  with  a  fine 
house.  The  lady  has  a  caller,  but  comes 
to  the  porch  door  and  says  that  if  I 
will  come  back  in  an  hour  she  will  take 
the  jar  of  butter.  I  tell  her  I  shall  he 
back  in  an  hour,  but  will  leave  the  but¬ 
ter  now.  After  putt-in  or  t> -ir.se  in  out 
of  the  rain  which  lias  been  coming  all 


the  while,  when  we  have  sold  out  we 
walk  half  a  mile  and  find  the  reason 
the  woman  could  not  pay  at  first  was 
that  she  had  a  caller  and  did  not  want 
to  bother.  She  orders  eggs  for  the  next 
trip.  The  next  and  last  place  are  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  born  and  lived  on  a 
farm  excepting  the  last  three  years. 
These  people  know  the  lips  and  downs 
and  always  want  a  lot  of  our  eggs. 
This  time  she  takes  the  remaining  jar 
of  butter  and  two  dozen  eggs  and 
orders  four  dozen  eggs  for  the  next 
trip.  These  people  own  a  farm  hut  rent 
it,  and  are  good  cash  customers.  I 
have  good  luck  and  consider  that  I 
have  had  a  successful  trip.  c.  b.  m. 

PRODUCER  CLOSE  TO  CONSUMER. 

For  years  many  farmers  have  looked 
somewhat  askance  at  the  State  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges,  contending,  with  some 
show  of  reason,  that  the  “book  farmers” 
were  not  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
pressing  needs  of  the  real  soil  tillers. 
One  of  the  most  just  criticisms  of  these 
institutions  has  been  that  they  devote 
all  their  energy  to  the  increasing  of 
production  without  paying  any  attention 
whatever  to  the  problem  of  profitably 
disposing  of  farm  crops.  Every  year 
thousands  of  tons  of  agricultural 
products  are  allowed  to  rot  in  the 
fields  for  want  of  a  remunerative  mar¬ 
ket,  and  in  the  face  of  this  condition 
farmers  have  very  reasonably  contended 
that  their  most  pressing  need  was  not 
to  know  “how  to  produce  more” — im¬ 
portant  as  that  is — so  much  as  it  was 
“how  to  sell  more.”  While  farm 
products  are  rotting  in  the  fields  and 
orchards  many  people  are  actually  suf¬ 
fering  for  want  of  these  very  same 
products;  thus  we  see  that  this  market¬ 
ing  problem  is  simply  a  question  of 
bringing  producer  and  consumer  to¬ 
gether.  To  do  this  in  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  way  possible  and  at  the  same  time 
demonstrate  clearly  to  the  taxpayers 
that  at  least  one  agricultural  college  was 
alive  to  the  most  vital  problems  of 
country  life  the  Kansas  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  a  few  years  ago  organized 
an  exchange  through  which  buyers  and 
sellers  might  easily  get  in  touch  with 
each  other.  At  first  only  corn  and  hay 
were  handled,  but  the  idea  proved  so 
popular  that  during  the  first  season  ap¬ 
ples  were  added  to  the  list  and  more 
than  350  carloads  have  been  sold 
through  the  college  exchange. 

To  demonstrate  clearly  how  the  plan 
works  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  feeder 
with  a  bunch  of  fattening  steers  in  the 
pen  near  Topeka.  It  is  of  prime  im¬ 
portance  of  course,  for  him  to  secure 
his  feed  as  cheaply  as  possible,  for 
right  on  this  point  hinges  his  possible 
profit  or  loss.  So  instead  of  securing 
his  feed  from  a  dealer  in  the  city  this 
feeder  communicates  with  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  stating  exactly  the  kind 
and  quality  of  feed  he  wants.  When 
this  inquiry  reaches  the  college  Mr.  J. 
H.  Miller,  director  of  the  Extension 
Department,  who  has  charge  of  this 
work  just  at  present,  turns  to  his  files 
and  quickly  ascertains  what  farmers  in 
the  feeder’s  territory  have  the  kind  of 
feed  stuff  called  for,  and  places  the 
feeder  .  in  communication  with  them. 
Thereafter  the  business  is  transacted 
directly  between  buyer  and  seller.  The 
college  makes  no  charge  for  its  service 
and  very  naturally,  as  the  middleman  is. 
entirely  eliminated,  the  buyer  gets  his 
feed  at  a  very  satisfactory  figure  while 
the  farmer  receives  more  than  he  could 
have  secured  on  his  local  market.  This 
work  so  far  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
college  without  any  appropriation  to  pay 
for  same,  consequently  the  work  has 
been  done  by  a  few  of  the  willing  offi¬ 
cials  without  extra  pay;  but  in  the  near 
future  a  competent  man  will  be  placed 
in  charge  of  the  work  and  allowed  to 
give  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  it. 
It  is  then  the  intention  to  handle  pro¬ 
duce  of  all  kinds  and  organize  local 
cooperative  exchanges  throughout  the 
State  and  through  these  and  the  central 
exchange  at  the  college  a  vast  volume 
of  business  can  be  handled.  Then  it 
can  no  longer  be  said  that  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College  is  not  alive 
to  the  pressing  need  of  better  marketing 
methods. 


April  12, 

How  anxious  the  buyers  and  sellers 
are  to  get  together  has  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  success  of  this  exchange; 
and  of  all  the  plans  for  bringing  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer  together  this  is 
probably  the  most  promising  because  it 
can  be  started  with  such  little  trouble 
and  expense.  Every  State  agricultural 
college  in  the  Union  might  well  follow 
Kansas’  excellent  example. 

Texas.  m.  floyd. 


Hero  is  an  advertisement  carried  by 
the  Ohio  State  Journal : 

STEAM  BAKED  APPLES 
are  the  last  word  in  apple  cooking.  We 
cook  them  every  day  in  our  front  window, 
under  glass,  and  serve  them  to  you  either 
hot  or  cold.  Come  in  and  try  them.  They 
are  exclusive  with  us.  Mills’,  165  No.  High 
St.,  “The  Restaurant  of  Quality.” 

That’s  good — it  gives  us  all  a  line  on  the 
way  to  roach  the  consumer.  Offer  what 
they  like  and  offer  it  so  it  will  catch  their 
eye. 


State  Entomologist  E.  P.  Felt  has  issued 
a  warning  to  orchardists  on  the  early  ap¬ 
pearance  of  tree  pests.  He  says:  “The 
mild  Winter,  and  the  abnormally  warm 
weather  of  the  present  time  favor  the  early 
appearance  of  the  apple  tent  caterpillar, 
the  hud  moth,  the  canker  worms  and  the 
ease  hearers — all  pests  which  habitually  be¬ 
gin  feeding  as  soon  as  the  young  leaves 
commence  to  push  out  of  the  bud.  The 
obvious  remedy  is  to  watch  for  signs!  of 
these  pests  gnawing  at  buds  or  feeding  on 
the  young  leaves,  and  whenever  they  ar- 
numerous,  spray  at  once  with  a  poison 
such  as  arsenate  of  lead,  using  at  least 
two  pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of  water,  and, 
in  case  caterpillars  are  excessively  abund 
ant,  repeating  the  treatment  a  few  days  to 
a  week  later.” 


March  28.  Every  farmer  here  sells 
cream ;  one  cent  higher  than  Elgin  prices. 
Cut-over  lands  from  $10  to  $20  per  acre, 
according  to  location  and  maple  left.  Four- 
foot  dry  maple  on  the  ear  brings  $4.50  per 
cord,  shipped  South.  Very  little  wood  cut. 
and  dry  four-foot  maple  must  bring  over 
$5  per  cord  next  Winter  on  account  of  the 
high  wages  paid  by  loggers  up  North  for 
men,  $55  to  $50  per  month  and  board ;  man 
and  team  $75  to  $100  per  month  and  board. 
Oats  shipped  in  42  cents,  cornmeal  and 
bran  $1.20  per  100  pounds;  home-grown 
dressed  pork  10;  beef,  dressed,  nine;  eggs 
in  Winter  25  cents,  and  now  down  to  15 
cents.  At  this  price  hens  eat  their  heads 
off.  Best  Timothy  delivered  $12.  Good 
heavy  teams  $500  to  $600.  Nearly  all 
horses  are  shipped  in  here,  very  few  raised. 
Only  two  auctions  in  a  year,  and  cattle 
sold  extremely  high,  as  on  the  cut-over 
lands  there  is  an  abundance  of  pasture. 
Farmers’  long  distance  telephones  are  nu 
merous  at  $1  per  month.  Creamery  but¬ 
ter  36  cents  and  good  dairy  30  cents. 

Aniwa,  Shanwano  Co.,  W is.  l.  a  k. 


March  28.  The  past  month  has  been  a 
very  changeable  one;  the  first  of  the  month 
was  very  warm  and  Spring-like,  but  since 
then  we  have  had  some  very  cold  weather 
and  some  snow.  At  present  we  have  had 
lots  of  rain,  four  inches  in  three  days. 
Farmers  are  busy  working  up  wood,  and 
trimming  apple  orchards;  some  have  their 
lime  and  sulphur  for  spraying.  Wheat  has 
come  through  the  Winter  looking  very  fine. 
Clover  seeding  is  thick  on  the  ground  and 
looks  good,  well-rooted.  Alfalfa  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  green  up.  Clover  seed  is  very 
high,  $14  per  bushel.  Stock  of  all  kinds 
Is  doing  well ;  fodder  will  be  well  used  up 
by  time  of  grass.  Stock  is  very  high  in 
price.  Cows  are  $i)0  and  better  just  for  the 
ordinary.  Little  pigs  bring  $5  apiece. 
Wheat  $1;  oats  35;  barley  55;  rye  65; 
corn  70;  potatoes  45;  apples  $1  a  bushel. 
Butter  28;  eggs  16;  maple  syrup  $1.25; 
Red  Marrow  beans  $2;  hay  $14  per  ton; 
cabbage  $3  per  ton.  Many  arc  feeding  it 
to  stock.  Ilogs,  live,  8;  veal  9%;  mutton, 
8 ;  chickens,  13 ;  beef  per  hundred  $6.50 
to  $8.  E.  T.  n. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


On  account  of  the  rainy  weather  and 
bad  roads,  the  Syracuse  market  has  been 
very  dull  for  the  past  few  days.  Follow¬ 
ing  are  the  prices  offered  on  the  city  mar 
ket :  Beets,  per  bushel,  50;  beans,  $2.50; 
cabbage,  ton,  $5;  carrots,  bushel,  50; 
onions,  40  to  50 ;  potatoes,  55  to  60 ;  apples 
25  to  70;  hay,  Timothy,  per  ton,  $14  to 
$16;  Alfalfa.  $14  to  $15.  Butter,  30  to 
34  ;  eggs,  dozen,  21  to  28 ;  pork,  pound,  1 1 
to  11%;  hoof,  eight  to  nine;  veal,  13. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y,  E.  N.  c. 


The  roads  here  are  practically  impass¬ 
able.  Three  bridges  near  this  .town  were 
carried  away  by  high  water.  Following 
are  some  of  the  changes  in  prices  being 
paid  for  various  products  by  local  buyers : 
Hay,  loose,  was  $17,  now  $14;  barley,  80. 
now  75;  oats.  38,  now  39;  coal  (delivered). 
$7.50  ton,  now  $7.80.  Other  products  are : 
corn.  65;  buckwheat,  90;  wheat,  $1.10: 
potatoes,  75;  wood,  $5  a  cord;  straw,  13. 
No  cheese  made  in  this  vicinity.  No  cheese 
factories  in  surrounding  country  as  at 
Little  Falls  and  Herkimer.  Horses  sell 
high. 

“Enthusiastic”  dairymen  here  are  scarce. 
A  good  many  are  taking  up  poultry  raising 
on  a  (more  or  less)  large  scale.  The  re¬ 
cent  Extension  School  from  Cornell  caused 
unusual  Interest  here  along  agricultural 
lines.  °* 

Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


Good  dairy  cows  are  selling  in  this  lo¬ 
cality  for  about  $65  to  $85.  Shippers  want 
about  a  50  cent  margin  on  hogs;  Chicago 
markets  are  quoted  here :  Oats  dropped  ~ 
eents  last  week,  28  cents  now  ;  corn  is 
worth  62  cents  per  hundred ;  potatoes  about 
40  cents  per  bushel :  onions  are  very  cheap, 
about  50  cents.  Good  sound  1,400-1,500 
pound  horses  from  $200  to  $275.  M  heat  in 
this  section  looks  fine.  The  acreage,  how¬ 
ever.  is  small.  Most  of  the  farmers  sowed 
rye  instead.  Wi  D- 

Kewauna,  ill. 


STUDEBAKER 


oee  our  Dealer  or  write  us 


New  York  City 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Chicago,  Ill.  Dallas,  Tex. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


South  Bend, 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Denver,  ( 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Portland, 


‘Yes,  the  roads  are  bad 
but  we’ll  get  through  all 

right,  we  both  drive  Studebaker  wagons.’* 


And  it’s  safe  to  say  that  any 
wagon  built  by  Studebaker  will  always 
get  through  a  day’s  work,  never  mind 
what  conditions  may  be. 

“After  a  reputation  earned  by  half 
a  century  of  honest  wagon  building, 
Studebaker  wouldn’t  dare  sell  us  a 
wagon  that  wasn’t  right,  and  that 
wouldn’t  stand  up  to  its  work. 

“Studebaker  isn’t  like  some  of.  the  new 
concerns  that  get  together  a  few  dollars  and 
decide  to  go  into  the  wagon  business.  Stude¬ 
baker  has  been  building  wagons  for  years  and 
years,  and  building  a  reputation  at  the  same 
time. 

“And  that  good  name  and  reputation  is 
the  biggest  asset  Studebaker  has.  It  is  worth 
the  price  of  thousands  of  wagons,  and  they 
are  not  going  to  jeopardize  the  confidence  we 
have  in  them  by  letting  one  poorly  built  wagon 
leave  the  factory. 

“That’s  the  reason  Studebaker  doesn’t 
try  to  put  out  a  cheap  wagon.  The  few  dol¬ 
lars  saved  wouldn't  commence  to  pay  them 
for  the  loss  of  a  man’s  confidence,  and  it  is  also 
the  reason  that  they  don’t  try  to  meet  cheap 
.  competition.  ‘Let  some  other  fellow  build  the 


cheap  wagons’  they  say,  Studebaker  wagons 
are  built  to  last. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  the  number  of 
wagon  factories  that  spring  up,  all  over  the 
country,  do  business  for  a  year  or  so  and  then 
die  out  nobody  knows  where  they  go. 

“But  Studebaker  built  wagons  for  our 
grandfathers  and  they’ll  be  building  wagons 
for  our  grandchildren.  It’s  an  old,  old  house 
and  a  good  one  to  tie  up  to. 

“And  Studebaker  not  only  builds  farm 
wagons,  but  they  make  mighty  good  harness 
to  fit  every  vehicle  they  sell,  and  for  any  sized 
horse  — and  the  harness  is  just  as  well  made 
as  the  wagons.  The  Studebaker  name  is  on 
it  and  the  Studebaker  name  means  a  lot  on 
a  set  of  harness. 

StudeDaker  also  builds  business  wagons, 
surreys,  dump  wagons,  sprinklers  and 
sweepers,  and  every  year  they  put  out  thou¬ 
sands  of  automobiles.  I  am  told  they  will 
manufacture,  and  sell,  50,000  automobiles 
this  year. 

“And  just  because  I  have  confidence  in 
anything  that  the  Studebakers  put  out  is  the 
reason  I  drive  a  Studebaker  wagon,  and  al¬ 
ways  will,  and  that’s  why  I  say,  ‘No  matter 
how  rough  the  roads  may  be  we’ll  Dull 
through.’  ”  P 
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THi:  KUKAIS  NEW-YORKER 


April  12, 


WHY  THE  CABBAGE  FAILED. 

.1 .  If.  ( .Vo  Address). — Wlnit  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  my  cabbage?  I  took  charge  of  this 
farm  on  November  1,  1912,  and  found 

among  other  things  about  3000  fine  heads 
of  cabbage,  but  they  were  light  in  weight. 
They  were  Late  Flat  Dutch.  They  were 
put  away  in  trenches  with  a  covering  of 
leaves  and  then  banked  with  earth,  but 
they  commenced  to  rot  right  away,  and  by 
February  1,  1913,  the  loss  was  great.  Fan 
you  tell  me  the  trouble?  Is  this  a  good 
cabbage  for  Winter  keeping,  or  are  there 
better?  When  should  they  be  set  out?  My 
soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  is  there  a  good  white 
Winter  turnip? 

Ans. — Your  cabbage  being  light  in 
weight  is  good  evidence  that  it  was  not 
matured  and  was  in  poor  condition  for 
Winter  storage.  You  probably  stored 
it  too  early.  In  the  latitude  of  New 
York  cabbage  is  usually  left  out  until 
the  third  week  in  November,  or  as  long 
as  there  is  no  danger  of  hard  freezing. 
It  is  then  pulled  up,  and  turned  upside 
down,  placed  in  rows  in  beds  live  or 
six  feet  wide  and  as  long  as  desirable. 
Soil  is  shoveled  from  each  side  and 
placed  between  and  on  the  inverted 
heads,  and  if  the  weather  is  mild  the 
soil  covering  at  first  should  not  be  over 
two  or  three  inches  deep,  adding  more 
soil  as  may  be  required  from  time  to 
time  as  the  Winter  advances  until  they 
have  a  covering  of  six  to  eight  inches 
of  soil,  or  sufficient  to  cover  the  roots 
almost  completely.  After  the  ground 
is  frozen,  a  covering  of  coarse  stable 
litter  or  leaves  to  the  depth  of  five  or 
six  inches,  should  be  placed  over  the 
beds  to  prevent  hard  freezing,  and  to 
admit  of  easy  access  to  the  cabbage 
in  hard  freezing  weather. 

Some  finish  covering  the  cabbage  the 
same  day  it  is  pulled,  but  this  practice 
is  not  advisable  as  there  is  always 
danger  of  rotting,  especially  if  the  stor¬ 
ing  is  followed  by  a  spell  of  warm 
weather.  Litter  of  any  kind,  especially 
leaves  in  quantity  should  not  be  placed 
next  to  the  cabbage  when  it  is  intended 
banking  with  earth,  as  the  sweating  and 
confinement  of  the  gases  thrown  off 
by  the  cabbage  will  invariably  cause 
decay  and  loss.  Cabbage  that  is  not 
well  matured  should  never  be  stored 
for  Winter  use,  as  the  soft  growth 
surrounding  the  small  head  will  be  al¬ 
most  sure  to  decay.  Such  cabbage  is 
only  fit  for  poultry  and  stock  feed. 
There  is  no  better  keeping  cabbage 
than  the  Late  Flat  Dutch,  and  if  proper¬ 
ly  matured  and  properly  stored  at  the 
right  time,  there  is  never  any  fault  to 
find  with  its  keeping  qualities.  Late 
cabbage  seed  should  be  sown  in  a  rich 
well  prepared  seed  bed  in  the  open 
ground  from  middle  of  May  to  first  of 
June,  according  to  latitude,  and  planting 
to  the  field  should  be  done  end  of  June 
to  middle  of  July. 

Probably  the  best  white  turnips  for 
all  purposes  is  the  White  Egg,  this  is 
a  pure  white  turnip  of  egg-shaped 
growth,  grows  and  matures  quickly,  lias 
a  thin  white  skin.  It  is  very  sweet 
and  juicy,  of  mild  flavor  and  grows  to 
good  size,  a  splendid  variety  for  either 
early  or  late  planting.  For  best  results, 
turnips  should  be  sown  in  drills  about 
18  inches  apart,  and  thinned  to  stand 
about  three  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
The  sowing  for  late  crop  should  be 
done  about  the  first  of  Augu'st,  fre¬ 
quent  cultivation  and  keeping  the  crop 
free  from  weeds  will  be  amply  repaid 
by  increased  yield  of  first-grade  turnips. 
At  the  approach  of  freezing  weather 
they  must  be  taken  up  and  pitted  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  for  Winter  use.  K. 


MAKING  A  GARDEN  SOIL. 

E.  C.  K.,  Perry,  N.  Y. — What  Is  the  best 
plan  to  be  used  in  fertilizing  my  garden  this 
year?  Size  of  garden  90x50  feet,  soil  sandy 
loam,  rather  heavy ;  kind  of  vegetables  to 
be  raised,  most  kinds  listed  in  seedsmen’s 
catalogues.  Last  year  garden  received  four 
one-horse  loads  of  horse  manure,  straw 
bedding,  yield  and  quality  of  vegetables 
fair.  Previous  to  last  year  neighbors  say 
that  garden  has  had  no  fertilizer  and  little 


care  since  street  was  laid  out,  14  years.  I 
can  get  horse  manure  < straw  bedding)  at 
75  cents  per  one-horse  load,  or  I  can  get 
commercial  fertilizer  from  a  neighbor,  who 
runs  a  large  truck  farm.  I  had  been  think¬ 
ing  of  using  a  “complete”  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  (nitrogen  3.25,  available  phosphoric 
acid  6,  potash  9.75),  and  using  no  horse 
manure ;  but  I  need  advice. 

Ans. — Your  garden  lacks  humus  in 
the  soil  and  is  too  poor  to  give  a  maxi¬ 
mum  crop  of  good  vegetables.  The 
making  of  a  good  garden  requires  time. 
It  cannot  be  done  in  a  single  season,  it 
usually  takes  two  to  four  years  of 
heavy  manuring  to  bring  the  soil  to  the 
high  state  of  fertility  required  to  grow 
large  crops  of  first-class  vegetables. 
This  plot  of  ground  should  have  not 
less  than  six  one-horse  wagonloads  of 
well-rotted  manure  spaded  in  this 
Spring,  to  which  may  be  added  with 
benefit  about  100  pounds  high-grade 
early  truck-grower  fertilizer,  sown 
broadcast  and  raked  in  after  spading. 
The  variety  and  qualities  of  each  kind 
of  vegetables  grown  must  in  a  great 
measure  be  governed  by  the  taste  of 
those  who  consume  them.  Some  people 
are  very  fond  of  certain  vegetables  and 
consume  them  in  large  quantities  while 
others  do  not  relish  that  particular  kind 
and  eat  of  it  very  sparingly,  so  it  would 
be  a  hard  matter  to  give  specific  in¬ 
structions  to  anyone  just  what  and  how 
much  of  any  kind  of  vegetable  to  grow 
for  home  consumption,  as  there  would 
surely  be  some  kinds  included  that  the 
consumers  of  the  crop  would  not  care 
for.  You  will  have  to  consult  your 
own  likes  and  dislikes  and  plant  ac¬ 
cordingly.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  most  desirable  and  useful  vegetables 
for  the  home  garden  and  any  or  all 
of  them  may  be  successfully  grown  in 
your  garden. 

Bush  Beans,  green  and  wax-podded 


the  ground,  and  I  cannot  make  the  low 
head  of  two  feet  that  I  want  on  an  apple 
tree. 

Soil  Analysis. — G.  W.  H.  (page  462) 
says  :  “It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  sample 
or  several  samples  of  the  soil  analyzed  by 
your  State  chemist,  who  will  tell  you  just 
what  your  soil  needs.”  He  cannot  tell 
anything  of  the  sort.  He  can  toil  you 
what  the  soil  contains,  and  a  soil  that  you 
know  to  be  unproductive  may  show  a  large 
amount  of  plant  food.  Rut  the  chemist 
cannot  tell  you  anything  about  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  plant:  food  there.  For  lind- 
ing  out  the  manurial  need  of  the  soil  an 
analysis  will  be  of  little  value. 

Sweet  Teas. — Climate  lias  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  all  methods  of  growing  any¬ 
thing,  and  down  hero  any  one  who  would 
take  the  directions  given  for  the  English 
climate  on  page  471  would  certainly  fail 
to  get  flowers  on  tile  sweet  peas.  Sown 
here  as  the  writer  says,  April  10,  the  hot 
weather  would  soou  burn  them  up.  My 
sweet  peas  this  season  were  sown  January 
6,  and  at  this  writing.  March  2S,  they  are 
nearly  ready  to  take  the  poultry  wire 
netting  provided  for  them  to  climb  on.  We 
have  to  get  them  early  or  not  at  all.  In 
our  warm  sandy  soil  they  never  rot  from 
early  sowing,  and  my  lines  of  peas  show 
entirely  uubroken. 

Dahlias. — 1  grow  Dahlias  every  year 
from  seed,  and  now  have  over  200  seedlings 
started.  Then  any  of  superior  merit  I 
carry  over  and  in  this  way  I  have  as  good 
a  collection  as  can  ho  found.  I  prefer  the 
seedlings,  as  all  of  them  are  pretty  and 
the  single  ones  are  fine  for  cutting.  But 
the  groat  advantage  is  that  they  bloom 
later  and  have  better  weather  for  good 
flowers,  while  the  old  roots  try  to  bloom 
in  hot  weather  when  good  flowers  cannot 
be  made.  By  saving  seed  from  tile  finest 
flowers  one  can  grow  splendid  blooms  as 
good  as  any  of  the  named  sorts  and  can 
get  up  a  large  collection  at  a  very  little 
expense.  I  buy  a  few  seeds  every  Spriug 
from  those  wlio  claim  them  best.  But  I 
usually  find  that  my  own  seed  make  as 
good  blooms  as  any.  w.  F.  massey. 

Maryland.  ‘ _ 


How  to  Store  Mangels. — The  Germans 
pile  them  up  on  the  ground,  about  one 
yard  high  and  as  loug  as  anyone  lias  man¬ 
gels.  They  cover  them  with  a  foot  layer 
of  straw  and  oil  top  of  this  a  foot  layer 
of  earth.  On  the  south  they  keep  an  open¬ 
ing  in  which  they  place  a  few  bundles  of 
straw.  When  the  weather  allows  it  they 
go  into  the  pile  by  moving  those  straw 
bundles.  I  expect  that  this  will  work  over 
here.  We  never  have  tried  it  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  as  we  always  had  room  enough  in  col¬ 
lars  for  our  roots.  it.  c. 

Zion  Hill,  Pa. 


Over  100  Styles 


and  Sizes  of 

Cutaway 

Disk  Implements 


Don't  waste  money 
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kinds  when  a 
Cutaway 
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more — and  often 
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Km'ini's,  Wood  Saws, Fodder  Cotters, etc 

Kessin<jcr  Mtfl.  Co.,  Tatamy,  I»a. 


FRUIT  BASKETS  AND  CRATES 


OF  ALL  KINDS 


Write  for  free  Circular 
and  Price-List. 

WEBSTER  BASKET  CO., 

8ox  21,  Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  N.Y. 


THE  LEVIN  PRVNER 

The  best  primer.  Cuts  j4-inch  dry 
branch.  •  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 


new  yeariy  subscriptions  at  each, 
or  for  club  of  10  ten  weeks  trials  at  15 
cents  each. 

Tiik  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 


sorts;  dwarf  or  bush  lima  beans;  beets, 
cabbage,  early  and  late,  cauliflower,  car¬ 
rots,  muskmelon,  celery,  cucumbers, 
eggplant,  lettuce,  onions,  peas,  early 
and  late,  radishes,  spinach,  tomatoes.  A 
plot  of  ground  50  x  50  feet  is  too 
small  to  admit  of  growing  the  above 
list  in  quantity.  The  most  desirable 
should  be  grown  in  larger  quantity 
than  the  least  desirable.  Neither  is  it 
advisable  to  attempt  the  growing  of 
sweet  corn,  squash,  pumpkins,  or  any 
other  large  growing  crops  on  so  small 
a  piece  of  ground;  they  occupy  too 
much  space.  You  should  plan  to  keep 
the  ground  occupied  with  some  kind  of 
a  growing  crop  the  season  through.  As 
soon  as  a  crop  is  cleared  off,  replant 
the  space  so  cleared  to  something  else. 
If  this  is  carefully  and  systematically 
attended  to  you  will  have  a  continuous 
supply  of  various  kinds  of  fresh  and 
palatable  vegetables  the  entire  season. 

K. 


That’s  why  he  bought  a  K-r-i-t.  That’s  why  there  are  four  thousand 
K-r-i-t  farmers  whose  names  and  addresses  we  can  give  you. 


The  K-r-i-t  Motor  was  designed  and  built  as  it  is,  for  the  K-r-i-t  farmer. 


The  K-r-i-t  farmer  knows  what  a  motor  must  do  to  render  service 
and  be  worth  his  investment. 


He  knows  the  sand,  the  mud,  the  hills,  the  hauls  of  his  country — he 
knows  that  the  motor  is  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  breath,  in  fact,  the  very 
life  of  every  car.  ' 

The  K-r-i-t  Motor  more  than  any  other  feature  of  the  K-r-i-t  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  those  four  thousand  K-r-i-t  farmers. 


Why  the  K-r-i-t  Motor  is  the  Farmer’s  Motor 


ALL  SORTS. 

Dirt  Bands. — P.  J.  D.  seems  to  have 
plenty  of  time  to  prepare  old  cans  for  toma¬ 
toes.  I  prefer  the  pots.  But  I  can  show 
him  a  cheaper  way  yet  for  taking'  the  place 
of  the  pots.  One  of  our  mills  here  is  turn¬ 
ing  out  wooden  veneer  dirt  bands.  These 
are  grooved  for  folding  and  make  a  square 
receptacle  three  inches  wide  and  four  inches 
deep.  A  string  around  them  keeps  the 
hand  in  place  and  they  pack  closer  in  the 
frames  than  the  cans,  being  square.  These 
dirt  bands  can  lie  emptied  and  dried  and 
packed  away  in  the  flat,  and  will  last  sev¬ 
eral  seasons,  and  are  far  cheaper  than 
monkeying  with  old  cans.  I  pot  tomatoes 
in  three-inch  |H>ts  in  the  greenhouse  till 
established  and  then  spot  them  out  in  the 
frames,  and  when  I  set  them  out  they 
will  come  up  with  a  mass  of  soil  and 

never  wilt.  I  would  not  keep  them  in  pots 

till  pot-hound.  M.v  time  is  too  valuable  to 
spend  in  preparing  tin  cans  for  use  aud 

the  pots  seem  to  me  to  lie  far  better. 

One-Year  Trees. — I  have  not  for  many 
years  used  any  other  sort.  They  cost  less 
at  the  nursery,  cost  less  for  transportation, 
and  live  better.  But  the  great  advantage 
is  that  they  have  live  buds  all  over  them, 
and  one  can  cut  back  to  form  the  low 

head  that  is  needed  in  these  spraying  days. 
The  older  trees  have  too  much  stem  and 
have  already  started  a  head  too  high  above 


Because  the  entire  K-r-i-t  power  plant 
is  assembled  as  a  unit  and  the  cylinders 
cast  “en  bloc”,  insuring  a  solid  and  rigid 
motor. 

The  pistons  carry  four  compression  rings 
and  are  lapped  into  the  cylinders  to  insure 
perfect  fit  and  maximum  compression. 

The  crank  shaft  is  drop  forged  from  spe¬ 
cial  steel  with  one  and  three-quarter  inch 
ball  bearings. 

The  connecting  rod  bearings  are  50% 
over  size  thus  avoiding  excesssive  wear. 

The  cam  shaft  is  drop  forged  from  spe¬ 
cial  alloy  steel.  The  crank  case  is  cast 
from  aluminum,  increasing  the  strength 
but  reducing  the  weight. 

The  entire  bottom  of  crank  case  is  easily 
removable  for  adjustment  of  connecting 
rod  bearings. 


The  valves  are  enclosed  and  interchange¬ 
able  and  the  valve  tappets  adjustable. 

Motor  is  water  cooled  by  thermo-  syphon 
6ystem  aided  by  ball  bearing  fan ;  the  mo¬ 
tor  is  lubricated  by  splash  feed  from  crank 
case  with  sight  feed  on  the  dash. 

These  are  the  more  important  mechani¬ 
cal  features  which  make  the  K-r-i-t  Motor 
sturdier,  tougher,  more  durable  and  more 
powerful  than  any  other  motor  of  its  rat¬ 
ing  in  the  world. 

That’s  why  the  K-r-i-t  Motor  makes  the 
K-r-i-t  the  farmer’s  car. 

Let  us  tell  you  what  four  thousand  farm¬ 
ers  say  of  the  K-r-i-t  Motor,  also  let  us 
bring  the  K-r-i-t  out  to  your  farm. 

Make  us  prove  what  we  say. 


Krit  Motor  Car  Co.,  1622  Grand  Rlvd.,  Detroit,  Mich, 


Model  “KT”  $900,  fully  equipped 


1913. 
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INTESTINAL  TROUBLES. 

J.  L.  It.,  Catawissa,  Pa. — On  page  272  I 
notice  what  M.  B.  D.  says  about  flushing 
the  colon.  If  any  one  suffered  as  much 
as  I  did  from  attempting  to  flush  the  colon 
its  entire  length,  they  would  never  try  it 
again.  As  I  am  greatly  afflicted  with 
constipation  I  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  what  M.  B.  D.  would  suggest  as 
proper  foods,  etc.  Drugs  only  increase  the 
trouble. 

Ans. — Flushing  the  entire  length  of 
the  colon  should  be  done  by,  or  at  least 
under  the  direction  of,  a  physician  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  proper  methods 
and  apparatus  to  be  used.  But  a  limited 
amount  of  pressure  can  be  safely  used, 
and  it  is  not  a  practicable  measure  for 
the  untrained  layman.  The  lower  bowel 
may  easily  be  emptied  by  the  use  of  an 
ordinary  enema,  though  even  this  should 
not  be  habitually  used.  Habitual  con¬ 
stipation  is  frequently  one  of  the  most 
obstinate  difficulties  to  overcome,  drugs 
usually  affording  but  temporary  relief. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  correct 
thd  trouble  through  proper  diet  and 
habits  of  life.  The  foods  most  con¬ 
ducive  to  regular  action  of  the  bowels 
are  those  having  a  large  proportion  of 
fibre  in  their  composition,  such  as  the 
vegetables  and  entire  grains.  Whole 
wheat  bread  is  far  superior  to  white  in 
this  respect,  and  the  cracked  grain 
known  as  “wheaten  grits”  is  a  valuable 
breakfast  dish.  Oatmeal  and  corn,  either 
green  or  canned,  as  well  as  the  fruits 
have  a  value  beyond  the  amount  of  nu¬ 
trition  that  they  furnish.  An  abundance 
of  water  should  be  drank,  and  a  large 
glass,  taken  either  cold  or  hot,  before 
breakfast  is  particularly  useful.  All  ex¬ 
ercise  is  good,  but  that  which  involves 
the  use  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
is  especially  desirable.  Brisk  walking 
may  be  done  by  anyone  in  health,  and 
those  who  have  the  facilities  will  find 
the  jolting  resulting  from  an  hour’s 
horseback  riding  each  day  very  helpful, 
particularly  if  the  horse  is  allowed  to 
trot  a  good  portion  of  the  time.  A  per¬ 
sistent  effort  to  form  regular  habits  in 
this  respect  will  also  be  found  a  valuable 
therapeutic  measure.  m.  b.  d. 

Tuberculin  for  Humans. 

E.  J.  M .,  Plantsville,  Conn. — Is  there  any 
recognized  serum  called  tuberculin  used  on 
human  beings,  and  will  it  cure  tuberculosis 
of  the  bones? 

Ans. — Tuberculin  is  a  therapeutic 
agent  of  recognized  value  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  certain  forms  of  tuberculosis, 
and  is  apparently  gaining  in  favor  with 
the  medical  profession.  It  is  the  result 
of  the  studies  of  Dr.  Robert  Koch,  of 
Germany,  who  was  the  first  to  isolate 
and  study  the  germs  of  tuberculosis. 
Tuberculin  is,  technically,  a  bacterial 
vaccine,  and  is  made  by  the  rather  curi¬ 
ous  process  of  grinding  the  tuberculosis 
germs  for  several  weeks  in  a  porcelain 
mortar,  and  then  dissolving,  or  suspend¬ 
ing,  the  product  in  glycerine.  When 
Dr.  Koch  first  announced  the  discovery 
of  the  germs  of  tuberculosis,  and  the 
preparation  of  tuberculin,  which  he,  at 
that  time,  thought  would  prove  a  cure 
for  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  or  con¬ 
sumption,  the  interest  and  hopes  of  the 
whole  world  were  aroused,  only  to  be 
dashed  to  the  ground  later  as  prolonged 
tests  revealed  its  lack  of  efficiency. 
J  uberculin  can  be  used  only  by  trained 
observers  who  understand  its  mode  of 
action  and  effects,  and  should  not  be 
confounded  with  the  various  nostrums 
of  similar  name  advertised  for  home 
use  as  consumption  cures.  m.  b.  d. 


Making  of  Pepsin. 

..  A  A  t7-  ( (Vo  Address). — I  have  saved 
tile  Chicken  gizzard  linings,  which  1  am  told 
nre  used  for  preparing  pepsin.  I  have 
made  inquiries  in  Dayton.  O.,  and  learn 
none  of  the  druggists  manufacture  their 
own  drugs.  What  can  I  do  with  them? 

Ans. — The  pepsin  of  commerce  is  not 
made  from  the  gizzards  of  chickens,  but 
fi'om  the  stomach  of  pigs,  calves  and 
sheep ;  the  first-mentioned  being  com¬ 
monly  used,  as  they  are  readily  available 
in  sufficient  quantities.  The  commercial 
process  is  somewhat  complicated  for 
home  use,  but  if  you  wish  a  homemade 
preparation  of  pepsin  the  following 
method  of  making  rennet  wine,  taken 
irom  the  “U.  S.  Dispensatory,”  will  be 
of  service.  It  may  be  said  in  passing 


that  pepsin  has  been  a  very  much  over¬ 
estimated  remedy  for  indigestion,  and 
is  not  now  accorded  a  very  high  value 
by  physicians.  Remove  the  stomach  of 
a  calf  immediately  after  killing,  and 
throw  away  about  three  inches  of  the 
upper  end.  Slit  the  remaining  part  open 
and  with  a  dry  napkin  gently  remove  all 
undigested  food,  but  leave  all  clean 
mucus  adhering  to  the  lining.  Cut  the 
stomach  into  very  small  pieces — the 
smaller  the  better — and  put  these  into 
an  ordinary  wine  bottle,  filling  it  up 
with  good  sherry  wine.  Let  it  stand, 
corked,  for  three  weeks,  when  it  will 
be  ready  for  use.  If  a  good  prepara¬ 
tion,  a  teaspoonful  should  coagulate  a 
half  pint  of  milk  in  two  minutes,  at  a 
temperature  of  100  degrees.  The  dose 
is  a  teaspoonful  in  a  wineglass  of  water 
after  meals.  m.  b.  d. 


MAGNETIC  IRON  AND  “WATER 
WITCHING.” 

On  page  378  is  an  article  about  find¬ 
ing  water  with  a  switch.  I  moved  on 
a  new  farm  and  had  considerable 
trouble  getting  water.  I  had  several 
men  whom  I  knew  located  water  for 
others  with  a  switch  and  got  it  at  ex¬ 
act  depth  switch  indicated.  I  bored  a 
number  of  holes  from  18  to  30  feet,  but 
in  each  hole  I  came  to  a  layer  of  sand 
but  no  water  at  the  depth  I  was  told.  I 
had  always  believed  electricity  in  some 
way  drew  the  switch,  but  the  last  hole 
I  dug  when  I  struck  dry  sand  I  got 
my  magnet.  _  ran  it  through  the  sand, 
and  _  found  it  was  soon  covered  with 
particles  of  “magnetic  iron.”  I  then 
went  back  to  the  other  holes  and  found 
the  same.  My  neighbor  dug  a  well ; 
the  switch  measure  was  84  feet.  At 


88  feet  they  struck  first  sand,  and  in 
that  was  magnetic  iron,  but  dry.  At 
130  feet  they  got  water,  but  no  “mag¬ 
netic  iron,”  so  it  looks  to  me  as  if  the 
magnetic  iron  draws  the  switch,  and 
that  the  layer  of  sand  may  be  a  “water 
course”  or  has  been  one;  that  is  my 
opinion.  a.  j.  fraser. 

Wisconsin. 


Retail  Credits. — I  wish  to  congratu¬ 
late  T.  H.  L.,  page  105,  on  his  timely 
article  “Retail  Credits.”  The  farmer 
who  has  had  no  experience  in  dealing 
with  the  retail  trade  will  find  himself 
up  against  a  problem  not  embraced  in 
the  science  of  agriculture.  If  he  under¬ 
takes  to  learn  through  the  medium  of 
parcel  post  he  will  more  than  likely 
pay  dear  for  his  instruction. 

j.  B.  w. 


Choose  An  Underslung 

The  Car  Suited  for  Country  Roads 

YOU  will  do  most  of  your  driving  over  country  roads. 

The  car  you  buy  must  be  suitable  for  these  roads. 
It  must  be  built  low — not  too  low — and  it  must  be  safe. 


The  safest  cars  today  are  those  built 
the  Underslung  way.  Their  construc¬ 
tion — the  frame  below  the  axle — 
brings  the  weight  nearer  the  road. 
Whether  you  are  driving  over  smooth 
roads,  sandy  roads  or  slippery  roads, 
the  car  stays  on  the  highway. 

To  be  prepared  for  all  kinds  of  roads, 
you  should  choose  an  Underslung. 
Whether  or  not  you  purchase  a  Regal 
Underslung,  your  choice  should  be  one 
of  these  “safest”  cars.  We  know  that 
in  an  impartial  consideration  of  the  other 
cars  and  the  biggest  value,  you  will 
want  to  see  and  ride  in  a  Regal  Under¬ 
slung. 

This  Regal  Underslung  touring  car, 
shown  below,  has  been  designed  to  meet 
the  demands  of  country  travel.  Prim¬ 
arily  it  is  a  safe  car.  With  the  weight 
hung  low,  it  overcomes  the  danger  of 
“turning  turtle”  and  lessen  skidding. 
Its  road  clearance  is  not  only  ample 
but  also  even.  All  the  vital  parts  of 


the  motor  are  protected  with  a  flat  dust 


pan.  A  Regal  Model 


can  go 


anywhere  another  car  can  travel  and 
where  many  cars  cannot. 

Besides  a  feeling  of  safety  the  owner 
of  one  of  these  Regal  Underslungs  finds 
additional  satisfaction  in  the  appearance 
of  his  car.  The  low  rakish  body  gives 
it  that  “different”  look  which  makes 
a  man  proud  of  the  car  he  drives. 
The  nickel-plated  trimmings,  electric 
lights  and  luxurious  upholstering  are 
further  factors  for  beauty,  comfort  and 
satisfaction. 

As  one  intending  the  purchase  of  a 
car  for  country  travel,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  learn  more  about  this  car 
and  the  other  Regal  Underslungs. 
See  and  talk  with  the  nearest  Regal 
dealer  or,  in  case  there  is  no  Regal 
representative  near  you,  write  us  at 
the  factory. 

Write  today. 


The  Regal  Motor  Car  Company 

212  Piquette  Avenue  Detroit,  Michigan 


$950 — Regal  Model  “T”  Underslung  Touring  Car — $950 
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THE  VALUE  OF  CRUDE  TANKAGE. 

C.  F.  C.,  Lansing,  Mich, —  I  am  located 
near  a  plant  where  meat  scraps  and  bones 
arc  steamed  to  remove  the  grease.  Can 
this  tankage  be  used  just  as  it  comes  from 
the  tank  without  grinding  or  drying,  and 
What  is  its  value  as  a  fertilizer?  What 
could  I  expect  in  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid  per  ton?  Should  I  use  other  fertilizers 
in  conjunction  and  if  so,  what  kind?  I 
want  to  use  it  on  onions  and  other  gar¬ 
den  crops. 

Ans. — Such  tankage  contains  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid,  but  no  potash.  To 
“balance”  it  as  plant  food  you  can  use 
three  parts  of  the  tankage  to  one  part 
muriate  of  potash.  The  value  of  such 
stuff  depends  on  how  much  water  there 
is  in  it.  There  may  be  from  1  per 
cent,  to  4  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  how  it  has  been  dried.  In 
buying  any  quantity  of  it  your  best  plan 
is  to  send  a  fair  sample  to  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  for  analysis.  Far  better 
to  know  what  such  matter  contains 
rather  than  guess  at  it.  Unless  you 
can  dry  and  crush  it  probably  your  best 
plan  is  to  mix  it  with  manure  or  in  a 
compost  heap.  Thoroughly  worked  over 
in  this  way  the  tankage  will  be  finer  and 
easier  to  spread. 


Postal  Card  Dun;  Wife’s  Property. 

E.  L.  B.,  Wells  villa,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  is  the 
penalty  for  sending  a  dun  on  a  postal  card 
through  the  mails  and  how  soon  would  it 
have  to  be  attended  to,  to  hold  good? 
2.  What  form  of  business  does  one  have  to 
go  through  to  put  his  property  in  his  wife's 
name? 

Ans. — 1.  A  postal  card  demanding 
the  payment  of  a  debt,  stating  that  it  is 
long  past  due  and  that  a  collector  has 
called  several  times,  but  in  respectful 
terms  and  with  no  intent  apparent  to 
put  in  such  form  as  to  attract  pubGc 
notice,  or  to  make  it  offensive  to  the 
person  addressed,  is  not  illegal,  but  a 
postal  card  demanding  payment  of  a 
debt  and  stating  that  “If  it  is  not  paid 
at  once  we  shall  place  the  same  with 
our  lawyer  for  collection”  or  similar 
statements  is  considered  of  a  threaten¬ 
ing  character  and  is  prohibited  and  non¬ 
mailable.  The  penalty  is  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
Prosecution  must  be  begun  within  three 
years  after  the  commission  of  the  of¬ 
fense. 

2.  All  that  is  necessary  for  a  husband 
to  put  his  property  in  his  wife’s  name 
is  to  give  her  a  deed  in  the  regular 
form  of  all  his  real  estate  and  a  bill  of 
sale  of  all  his  personal  property.  Of 
course,  if  there  was  no  consideration 
for  the  transfer  unsatisfied  creditors 
could  have  it  set  aside. 


Flowers  for  the  Cemetery. 

8.  J.  W.,  Forest,  0. — Give  me  tbc  names 
of  flowers  that  will  bloom  in  the  Summer, 
and  then  drop  seeds  to  come  up  the  next 
Spring.  I  want  them  for  cemetery  planting. 

Ans. — For  cemetery  use  we  advise 
hardy  perennial  plants  whose  roots  live 
over  year  after  year,  rather  than  an¬ 
nuals  that  may  self-seed,  though  many 
perennials  also  seed  themselves  quite 
freely.  However,  there  is  not  likely  to 
be  a  congenial  place  for  the  young 
seedlings  to  grow,  unless  care  is  taken 
to  have  well-tilled  soil  around  the  par¬ 
ent  plants.  Among  excellent  cemetery 
plants  that  would  be  permanent  are 
Achillea  Ptarmica  The  Pearl,  flowers 
white ;  herbaceous  Phlox  in  great  va¬ 
riety,  white  or  colored  (this  self-sows 
very  freely)  ;  Astilbe  (Iioteia)  Japoni- 
ca,  white;  Shasta  daisy,  white;  Irises, 
German,  Siberian,  Japanese  or  Crimean; 
Chrysanthemums  of  the  hardy  Pompon 
type ;  paeonies;  lily  of  the  valley; 

Funkia  or  plantain  lily,  white  or  lav¬ 
ender;  Gypsophila  or  baby’s  breath, 
white;  Vinca  major,  the  trailing  myrtle 
Or  periwinkle;  hardy  English  and  Rus¬ 
sian  violets.  The  plants  named  are  all 
of  tolerably  easy  culture,  enduring  some 
degree  of  neglect,  though,  of  course,  they 
do  better  when  proper  care  is  given. 
Poet’s  Narcissus  may  be  naturalized  in 
the  grass  or  in  borders,  the  bulbs  being 


planted  in  October,  and  Crocus  bulbs 
planted  at  the  same  time  will  give  very 
early  Spring  flowers.  The  Memorial 
rose,  Rosa  Wichuraiana,  with  small 
white  single  flowers,  has  a  trailing 
habit,  and  is  excellent  for  covering 
graves.  Another  favorite  cemetery  rose 
is  the  old  Bourbon  variety  Madame 
Plantier,  with  its  profusion  of  white 
flowers.  Some  of  the  hardy  pinks  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  recent  issue  (page  439)  are 
admirable  for  cemetery  planting,  es¬ 
pecially  the  well-known  white  variety, 
Her  Majesty. 


Improving  Flemish  Beauty  Pears. 

C.  IF.  F.,  Oahcag,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  pear 
tree  of  the  Flemish  Beauty  variety,  bpt  the 
fruit  it  boars  is  small,  inferior  and  spotted, 
nothing  to  what  it  should  be.  The  soil  it 
stands  in  is  in  fair  condition.  Can  you  toll 
me  what  I  should  do  for  this  tree  to  in¬ 
crease  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality 
of  it?  The  tree  is  of  fair  size.  Would 
wood  ashes  be  of  any  benefit? 

Ans.— It  is  quite  probable  that  the 
trouble  is  scab,  which  is  a  fungus  dis¬ 
ease  that  affects  the  fruit  of  the  Flemish 
Beauty  pear  very  commonly  and  badly. 
If  the  tree  is  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  arsenate  of  lead  as  soon  as 
the  fruit  is  formed  and  twice  again  at 
intervals  of  about  a  month,  there  will 
be  little  or  no  trouble  with  this  disease 
or  any  Codling  moth  worms  in  the  fruit. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Consumption  Cures. 

J.  A.  B.,  Booklet,  2V.  Y. — Let  me  know 
what  you  thing  of  the  two  consumption 
cures  enclosed.  I  have  a  brother  who  has 
already  spent  $50  for  one  of  them.  I  can¬ 
not  see  that  it  has  helped  him  any.  The 
other  he  has  not  tried  yet.  What  do  .,ou 
think  is  the  best  home  medicine  to  take? 
Brother  has  had  no  hemorrhages  yet,  but 
his  breathing  is  not  good  and  he  is  so 
weak  he  can  do  no  work.  lie  does  not  want 
to  leave  home. 

Ans. — There  is  no  medicine  of  any 
value  in  the  cure  of  consumption,  and 
those  advertised  for  that  purpose  are 
fakes,  pure  and  simple,  designed  solely 
to  fleece  the  suffering,  and  enrich  those 
human  fiends  who  exploit  the  ignorant 
and  credulous.  Consumption  is  fre¬ 
quently  cured  under  proper  treatment, 
the  chief  features  of  which  are  outdoor 
living,  abundant  nourishment,  and  abso¬ 
lute  rest.  Simple  as  these  may  seem 
to  be,  it  is  very  difficult  to  carry  them 
out  except  in  institutions  established  for 
that  purpose  where  continued  oversight 
may  be  had.  Many  counties  of  this 
State  are  now  establishing  hospitals  for 
the  free  treatment  of  consumption,  and 
I  suggest  that  you  consult  the  super¬ 
visor  of  your  town,  or  some  well-posted 
physician  to  ascertain  whether  there  may 
not  be  such  an  hospital  within  your 
reach. 

M.  B.  D. 

Everbearing  Strawberries. — The  Ever¬ 
bearing  Superb  strawberry  plants  should 
be  set  in  hedge-rows  about  12  inches 
apart  and  all  the  runners  cut  off  (also 
all  the  first  blossoms  cut  till  August 
10)  every  week.  If  not  cut  they  make 
so  many  plants  they  take  the  strength  of 
the  plants  instead  of  making  fruit,  but  if 
the  runners  are  cut  every  plant  set  will 
produce  a  pint  or  more  large  berries  the 
first  season  from  August  till  the  ground 
freezes  hard.  A  slight  frost  will  not  kill 
the  berries  after  they  are  as  large  as  a 
pea.  The  Pan-American  and  some  of  the 
other  Everbearing  kinds  do  not  make  many 
plants,  but  all  the  new  plants  produce 
fruit  the  first  year.  s.  h.  warren. 

Massachusetts. 


More  About  Hydraulic  Ram. — A.  O.  R., 
of  Ohio,  on  page  BG0,  tells  of  trouble  with 
his  hydraulic  ram.  I  do  not  think  the 
answer  you  print  thereunder  will  remedy 
the  trouble.  If  he  will  drill  a  small  hole 
in  the  drive  pipe  near  the  ram,  as  described 
on  page  154  (answers  to  C.  I£.  B.’s  trou¬ 
bles  printed  on  page  35),  I  am  sure  the 
ram  will  work  all  right.  About  turn  and 
one-half  years  ago  I  started  an  old  ram 
that  had  not  been  used  for  a  good  many 
years.  There  was  a  small  hole  in  drive 
pipe,  as  stated  above,  and  I,  believing  it 
had  rusted  in  there,  plugged  it  up.  The 
ram  had  always  acted  as  A.  O.  R.’s  until 
I  read  page  154  of  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  I  at 
once  removed  plug  and  have  had  no  fur- 
their  trouble  along  that  line.  H.  g.  m. 


Tiie  Starling  in  England. — An  English 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  has  this  to  say  of  the  starling  at 
home :  “Those  who  have  introduced  the 

English  starling  into  the  American  States 
have  probably  never  watched  its  behavior 
in  a  fruit  garden  in  England  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  Certain  it  is  that 
they  will  have  to  answer  for  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  a  grave  mistake,  if  this  bird  keeps 
to  the  habits  which  it  here  displays.  These 
starlings  are  robust,  vigilant,  and  extremely 
destructive,  and  in  a  few  days’  time  a 
dozen  of  them  will  account  for  a  large 
amount  of  fruit,  their  first  choice  being 
pears  and  apples.  Too  wary  to  go  to 
the  ground,  where  the  English  cat  is  al¬ 
ways  stalking  about,  or  to  stay  long  in 
one  place  if  watched,  they  pounce  quickly 
upon  a  tree,  sound  their  ‘barbaric  yawp,’ 
sidle  up  to  the  best  fruit,  and  get  to  work. 
They  will  cling  to  a  pear  until  it  drops, 
and  then  attack  another,  and  another. 
After  several  successive  raids  I  have  seen 
pears,  picked  clean  to  the  core,  still  clinging 
to  the  trees,  and  the  ground  strewn  with 
riddled  fruit.” 


Clothcraft  Represents  67  Years 
of  Good  Clothes-Making 

LONG  experience  has  increased  the  quality  of 
j  Clothcraft  Clothes;  scientific  methods  have 
reduced  the  price.  You  profit  twice  when  you 
choose  Clothcraft  and  you  buy  certain  value. 

CLOTHCRAFT  CLOTHES 

Guaranteed  All  Wool  at  ^10  to  ^25 


Clothcraft  Clothes  in  many  fabrics  and  styles  at 
$10.00  to  $25.00  are  made  for  men  of  taste  and  good 
judgment. 

The  Clothcraft  Blue  Serge  Special  No.  5130  at 
$15.00  is  a  suit  that  you  should  have  for  Spring.  You 
can  get  it  in  any  size,  ready  to  put  on  and  keep  on. 

Every  Clothcraft  suit  is  guaranteed  by  both 
maker  and  dealer.  The  guarantee  assures  you  abso¬ 
lutely  all-wool  cloth,  properly  shrunk  and  fast  in 
color;  first  class  trimmings,  scientific  tailoring, 
permanent  shape  and  satisfactory  wear. 

Get  your  spring  suit  at  the  Clothcraft  Store. 
Look  for  the  Clothcraft  label  on  the  neck  of  the  coat 
and  the  guarantee  in  the  inside  pocket.  If  you 
cannot  locate  a  dealer,  write  us  and  we  will  send  you 
a  card  of  introduction  to  the  nearest  ClothcraftStore, 
a  Style  Book  for  Spring  and  a  sample  of  5130  Serge. 

THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  CO. 

Founded  1846.  Oldest  American 
Makers  of  Men’s  Clothes 

635  St.  Clair  Ave.,  N.  W. 


SEED  POT  A  TOESfSL 

per  bushel:  F.  O.  B.  West  Rush,  N.  Y.  1012  crop 
averaged  385  bushels  per  acre.  No  rot.  Original 
seed  purchased  of  Peter  Henderson  in  1897. 

T.  E.  MARTIN,  102  STANDART  STREET,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Electric  Light 

You  can  enjoy  the  comfort  and 
convenience  that  electricity  brings — 
a  home  equipped  with  better,  safer 
light  and  handy  power  for  the 
whole  farm.  The 

Rumely  Automatic 
Electric  Lighting  Plant 

will  furnish  cheaper  electricity  than 
the  kind  city  folks  buy. 

The  Rumely  Electric  Lighting 
Plant  is  automatic  from  starting 
the  engine  to  priming  the  car¬ 
bureter — storage  batteries  fill 
automatically ;  automatic  oiling 
system  which  starts  and  stops 
with  the  engine  ;  heat  coils  and 
intake  valves  adjusted  by  gov¬ 
ernor  at  start. 

This  outfit  will  work  for  you  with  al¬ 
most  no  trouble  or  care. 

It's  built  to  give  satisfactory  service  at 
the  lowest  cost.  New  to  you,  maybe, 
but  thoroughly  tested. 

The  Rumely  Automatic  Electric 
Lighting  Plant  comes  in  five  conven¬ 
ient  sizes— to  light  75  to  500  8-c.p. 
lamps. 


Il  will 

outfit,  yv  rite  jot  injormation  an_ 
ask  the  name  our  of  nearest  dealer. 


pay  you  to  Investigate  this 
IV rite  for  information  and 


RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Power-Farming  Machinery 
LA  PORTE,  IND. 

702 


WE  CAN  11 

DELIVER  AT  ONCE 

f  Tht  great  thing  in  spraying  is  to  have  a  machine  you 
ran  load  with  Bordeaux  or  Arsenate  and  go  right  to  work 
without  stopping  every  few  minutes  to  adjust  this,  tighten 
that,  replace  the  other  part,  and  spray  every  branch  per¬ 
fectly,  quickly,  while  weather  conditions  are  right  ami 
without  waste  of  materials  or  gasoline. 

We  build  every  part  of  the 

DEYO  POWER  SPRAYER 

and  DEYO  enginjs,  in  our  own  shopH,  test  every  machine 
far  beyond  the  speed  and  capacity  at  which  it  will  over  be 
used,  and  sell  it  under  a  binding  guarantee  that  cannot  be 
made  stronger.  We  would  like  you  to  haVc  our  FREE 
ILLUSTRATED  SPRAY FR  AND  '  ENGINE  BOOKLETS. 
Please  write  for  them,  to  us  or  our  nearest  sales  agents. 

DEYO-MACEY  ENGINE  CO. 

22  Washing  to  n  St.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

J.  S.  WoodhouNP.  1  HU- 105  Witter  St.,  New  York 

Richardson  Mfg,  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Kendall  A  Whitney,  Portland,  Maine 


A  Bath  in 
March  is 
Good  but 
Don’t  take 
it  in  the 
Orchard. 

FRIEND” 

ANGLE  BALL  SHUT-OFF 

It  cannot  leak.  Works  quick  ami  easy. 
Hose  hangs  straight  and  don’t  break.  Quick 
detachable  seat,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PRICE,  $1.50;  mail  weight  12  oz. 
CIKCUI.AU  FliliK 

FRUIT  GROWERS  “FRIEND”  MFG.  CO.  Gasport,  N.  Y. 
HAND  AND  POWER  SPRAYERS 


McIntosh  apple,  $1 2.00  pep  1 00 

and  all  other  varieties  of  rT|S  O 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  I 
Peach,  Berry  Plants,  etc.  * 

Sei.,1  for  Free  Catalogue  today. 
L’Amorenux  Nursery  Co.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


SEED  CORN— FI  all's  Improved  Virginia  Knsilage.Sl  .40: 

Boone  County  ,$1 .75:  bushel  sacks, 22c.  (traded  and 
shipped  on  approval.  W.  E.  HALL,  Mecltums  River,  Vd. 


COR  SALE-DANISH  PEDIGREED  CAULIFLOWER  SEED-Kar 

*  best  Snowball,  Extra  Early  Dwarf,  Eurfurt, 
Danish  Giant  or  Dry  Weather.  15  cents  package; 
$1.50  ounce;  $5  fi-pound.  No  more  reliable  seod 

grown.  E.  L.  THOMPSON.  81  Quebec  St.,  Portland,  Maine 

Fak  Cain- -Cow  Peas,  $2 .50  bushel.  Seed  Bnck- 
lUI  «***“  wheat.  85c.  bush.  Crimson  Clover  Seed, 
$4.50  bush.  Red  Clover  Seed,  $11  and  $12  bush. 
Onion  Sets,  $2  bush.  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 

Strawberry  Plants^SiiK.'M 

1  year,  $12  per  M.  Asparagus  roots,  $3  per  M.  All 
stock  guaranteed  true  to  name.  Des.  Illus.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  G.  E.  BUNTING,  Selbyville,  Del. 


THE  FALL -BEARING  STRAWBERRY  AMERICUS  -  Fino 
1  plants  one  dollar  per  dozen.  By  mail  postpaid. 
S.  W.  UNDERHILL,  -  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Strawberries 

8,000,000  vigorous  Strawberry  Plants  of  the  22 
Earliest,  Latest,  Largest,  Best  Flavored,  Most 
Productive  varieties  grown.  Also  all  leading 
varieties  Asparagus,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Vegetable  Plants  and  Fruit  Trees.  Cabbage  Plants, 
$1.00  hundred  postpaid.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Harry  L.  Squires,  -  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 


“•When  the  Juice  is  in  the  Apple’’ 

MT.  GILEAD  CIDER  PRESSES 

The  best,  most  efficient  and  most 
economical  method  of  getting  the 
money  out  of  that  apple  crop  is  to 
squeeze  it  out  with  a  Mount  Gilead 
(Jidor  Press.  Capacity  range  of  , 
from  10  to  400  bbls.  daily. 

We  make  a  press  for  every 
purpose.  Also  cider  evapora¬ 
tors,  apple-butter  cookers, 
vinegar  generators,  spray¬ 
ing  outfits,  etc. 

HYDRAU'.IC  PRESS  MFC.  CO. 

(Oldest  and  larxcst  niannractnrere  of 
elder  presses  hi  the  world.) 

137  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

Or  Koom  III)  L  39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


I  prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  iruits,  livcstockl 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soonl 
I  save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts  I 
(longer— horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — “my  wagon  | 
rides  like  auto”  says  one.  Get  a  pair  at  dealers. 

II  not  at  dealer’s  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey’s. 

40  sizes — fit  any  wagon — sustain  any  load  to 
10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO..  71617th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 
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PROF.  AGEE  ON  POTATO  GROWING 


A  talk  on  “Potato  Production,’’  by  Prof. 
Alva  Agee,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Extension  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Experiment  Station,  was  the  chief  feature 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Monmouth  County 
Board  of  Agriculture,  at  Freehold.  At  the 
outset  Prof.  Agee  said  he  realized  that  he 
was  among  the  best  potato  growers  in  the 
country,  and  he  would  not  attempt  to  tell 
Monmouth.  County  farmers  how  to  grow 
potatoes.  He  never  saw  a  better  stand  of 
potato  plants,  he  said,  than  he  viewed  in 
going  through  this  section  last  Summer, 
when  the  fields  were  as  beautiful  to  him 
as  a  flower  garden  was  to  his  wife.  The 
potato,  to  him,  he  said,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  plants,  one  that  repays  a 
person  for  both  study  and  work,  and  he 
confessed  that  he  knew  less  about  the 
wants  of  the  potato  plant  than  he  thought 
he  knew  20  years  ago.  One  thing  he  de¬ 
clared  is  certain,  that  the  potato  plant  will 
not  wait  for  moisture,  like  the  corn  plant 
will.  Fertilizer  alone  will  not  grow  po¬ 
tatoes  successfully,  but  the  plant  must  have 
sufficient  water  each  day.  To  obtain  this 
the  soil  should  be  in  a  sponge-like  condition 
before  planting.  The  absence  of  sufficient 
rotten  organic  matter  in  the  soil  makes  it 
unsafe  for  potatoes  in  a  dry  season,  a'n'd 
the  advice  was  given  to  turn  the  grass 
under  early  in  the  Spring,  as  this  will  put 
the  land  in  better  condition  to  hold  the 
moisture  in  the  dry  midsummer  season. 
The  speaker  favored  Crimson  clover  as  cover 
crop,  but  said  Alfalfa,  when  not  used  too 
long  is  valuable.  The  reason  for  the 
necessity  of  procuring  northern  seed  to 
grow  potatoes  here  successfully  was  given 
as  the  excessive  heat  of  midsummer  in  tins 
section,  which  serves  to  lower  the  vitality 
of  the  potato  plant. 

Exhibiting  again  his  temerity  at  advising 
professional  potato  growers.  Prof.  Ag.ee  said 
that,  while  he  did  not  like  to  argue  with 
success,  he  questioned  whether  a  sufficient 
amount  of  seed  per  acre  is  used  by  local 
farmers.  The  size  of  the  seed  piece,  he 
said,  should  be  more  considered  than  the 
number  of  eyes.  The  seed  piece  should  be 
of  sufficient  size  to  sustain  the  plant,  and 
the  plant  should  have  sufficient  vines  to 
shade  the  ground.  He  advised  that  15 
bushels  of  seed  potatoes  to  the  acre  be 


used  and  was  promptly  advised  by  several 
of  the  farmers  present  that  five  barrels  of 
seed  potatoes  to  the  acre  are  used  by 
Monmouth  County  farmers.  The  speaker 
professed  delight  at  finding  himself  in 
perfect  accord  with  his  audience,  and  told 
his  hearers  that  by  actual  test  at  an  ex¬ 
periment  station  a  profit  was  obtained  on 
potato  crops  where  15  bushels  of  seed  per 
acre  had  been  used,  and,  that  while  an 
increased  yield  had  been  obtained  up  to 
20  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  the  yield  did 
not  show  a  crorresponding  profit. 

One  thing  the  speaker  declared  his  in¬ 
ability  to  understand  is  why  the  farmers 
generally  have  a  fixed  formula  for  fer¬ 
tilizer,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  nitro¬ 


gen  that  has  been  put  in  the  soil  by  a 
cover  crop.  A  friend  recently  wrote  him 
for  advice,  saying  he  wanted  to  produce  a 
particularly  early  crop  of  potatoes,  and 
inquired  to  what  extent  it  would  be  well 
to  increase  the  nitrogen  in  his  fertilizer. 
He  advised  the  inquirer  that  if  he  wanted 
an  early  crop  he  should  reduce  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  in  his  fertilizer  and  increase 
the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  as  nitrogen 
delays  maturity,  while  phosphoric  acid  aids 
maturity.  Warning  was  given  the  farmers 
that  unless  they  treat  their  seed  with  for¬ 
malin  before  planting,  and  spray  their  vines 
thoroughly  for  blight,  they  will  wake  up 
some  day  to  the  knowledge  that  their  land 
is  not  so  valuable  as  they  had  thought. 
Failure  to  treat  seed  with  the  formalin 


solution,  Prof.  Agee  said,  will,  in  a  few 
years,  introduce  disease  in  the  soil  that 


will  ruin  the  crop  for  several  years.  The 
speaker  strongly  advised  spraying  potato 
vines  with  Bordeaux  mixtures,  with  pos¬ 
sibly  some  arsenate  of  lead  mixed  with  it, 
but  declared  that  unless  the  spraying  is 
done  thoroughly  it  had  better  not  be  done 
at  all,  as  it  will  not  pay  to  half  do  the 
work. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  value 
of  the  deep  tilling  machine,  Frof.  Agee 
said  that  he  has  had  the  machine  under 
observation  but  three  or  four  years,  and 
could  not  yet  say  just  what  soil  it  will 
pay  on.  Where  subsoil  is  loose  deep  tilling 
will  not  pay.  The  deep  tilling  machine, 
However,  has  revolutionized  farming  in 
seme  sections,  where  tight  soil  predomi¬ 
nates.  The  machine  does  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able  work  in  thoroughly  mixing  all  soil  that 
it  turns  up.  D  T>  H 


Moke  About  Rams.— The  advice  to  C.  E 
,  >  on  hydraulic  ram  troubles  is  good,  bu 
z.®  Vai!  Set  as  good  results  by  expendin 
mi  eh  less  money  if  he  will  bore  on  top  o 
tne  drive  pipe  close  to  the  ram. a  %-inc 
hoie.  A  brace  and  %-inch  bit  are  all  th 
..n  a  ne0f?°d  and  that  size  of  hole  will  glv 
ni  „  e  *al1  noo(le<I  to  the  air  chamber.  Bu 
ue  must  see  when  the  ram  Is  started  tha 
tne  air  chamber  is  charged  with  air  o 
br,mraw  run  enough  to  make  the  ai 

trick  effect,ve*  Flve  “inutes  will  do  th 


OHIO  NOTES. 

Mansfield  will  be  the  next  place  of  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  Ohio  State  Corn  Show,  In 
January,  1914.  Over  $1,000  in  cash  prizes 
has  already  been  assured  by  the  mer¬ 
chants. 

Farmers’  institutes  gained,  in  the  entire 
State,  about  20  per  cent  in  attendance, 
during  the  season  just  passed,  over  any 
previous  year.  Nearly  GOO  farmers’  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  held  over  the  State  during 
the  past  three  months. 

Plans  are  being  made  by  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  three-weeks’ 
test  of  work  horse  teams  to  determine  the 
endurance  and  adaptability  of  the  different 
breeds.  Percherons,  Belgians,  Clydesdales 
and  Shires  will  be  represented  in  the  test, 
which  will  take  place  in  August,  a  week 
previous  to  the  State  Fair.  The  various 
registry  associations  are  asked  to  select  the 
pair  of  horses  to  represent  its  particular 
breed. 

Considerable  enthusiasm  was  displayed 
by  both  farmers  and  commercial  men  in 
the  Rural  Life  and  Ohio  Good  Roads  Con¬ 
gress  held  in  Columbus,  March  11  and  12. 
It  was  the  coming  together  of  the  influen¬ 
tial  men  of  the  State  to  discuss  plans  to 
improve  the  roads  of  the  State  and  thereby 
improve  rural  conditions.  In  the  past  the 
State  has  not  taken  the  proper  amount  of 
interest  in  this  problem  either  in  the  way 
of  legislation  or  appropriations.  About  500 
attended  the  Congress  from  Perry  County, 
which  was  the  largest  representation  from 
any  one  county.  A  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Congress  embodied  the  following :  That 
Gov.  Cox  continue  the  investigations  now 
being  made  regarding  rural  life  ;  that  a  per¬ 
manent  State  organization  with  county  or¬ 
ganizations  be  formed ;  that  a  commission 
be  appointed  to  re-write  and  codify  all 
county,  township  and  district  road  laws; 
that  the  one-mill  tax,  proposed,  become  a 
law,  and  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  Portage 
County  Improvement  Association  be  adopt¬ 
ed  in  other  counties. 

Among  the  appropriations  made  for  the 
State  University  are  $75,000  for  a  new 
horticulture  and  forestry  building  and  $3,- 
000  for  milk  testing. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
stated  definitely  that  it  will  furnish  hog 
cholera  serum  at  cost  to  all  farmers  who 
ask  it,  but  the  virus  will  be  administered 
only  by  State  veterinarians.  The  board 
has  asked  the  Governor  for  funds  to  make 
a  township  district  experiment  as  to  the 
cure  and  prevention  of  hog  cholera. 

In  addition  to  the  corn  growing  contest, 
It  is  being  planned  in  this  State  to  con¬ 
duct  a  Boys’  Apple  Growing  Contest,  the 
prize  to  be  a  free  trip  to  Washington.  Ten 
trees  in  a  home  orchard  are  the  require¬ 
ments  in  the  contest. 

Prospects  are  bright  for  a  big  1913 
wheat  crop  in  Ohio.  Information  gathered 
by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  from 
correspondents  in  every  county  indicates 
that  the  Winter  has  been  easy  on  the 
wheatfields  and  that  there  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  no  damage  thus  far  from  the  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing  of  the  ground.  This  is 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  condition  of 
the  wheat  crop  of  last  year,  which  was  so 
damaged  by  the  long,  severe  Winter,  that 
the  total  yield  for  the  State  fell  to  about 
10,000,000  bushels.  If  weather  conditions 
are  favorable  there  is  every  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  normal  crop  of  35,000,000  this  year. 
The  estimated  1913  wheat  acreage  in  Ohio 
is  1,700,000  acres. 

Spraying  and  pruning  demonstrations  are 
being  made  over  various  parts  of  {he 
State  by  the  University  Extension  Depart¬ 
ment.  Students  are  sent  out  also  from 
the  Horticultural  Department  for  this  work 
to  any  orchardist  who  requests  them,  the 
only  expense  to  the  orchardist  being  the 
expenses  of  the  student  in  going  and  com¬ 
ing. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply’  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


TRAINED  NURSE 

Remarks  about  Nourishing  Food. 

f  i  — 

“A  physician’s  wife  gave  me  a  pack¬ 
age  of  Grape-Nuts  one  day,  with  the 
remark  that  she  was  sure  I  would  find 
the  food  very  beneficial,  both  for  my 
own  use  and  for  my  patients.  I  was  par¬ 
ticularly  attracted  to  the  food,  as  at  that 
time  the  weather  was  very  hot  and  I 
appreciated  the  fact  that  Grape-Nuts 
requires  no  cooking. 

“The  food  was  deliciously  crisp,  and 
most  inviting  to  the  appetite.  After 
making  use  of  it  twice  a  day  for  three 
or  four  weeks,  I  discovered  that  it  was 
a  most  wonderful  invigorator.  I  used 
to  suffer  greatly  from  exhaustion,  head¬ 
aches  and  depression  of  spirits.  My 
work  had  been  very  trying  at  times  and 
indigestion  had  set  in. 

“Now  I  am  always  well  and  ready  for 
any  amount  of  work,  have  an  abundance 
of  actual  energy,  cheerfulness  and  men¬ 
tal  poise.  I  have  proved  to  my  entire 
satisfaction  that  this  change  has  been 
brought  about  by  Grape-Nuts  food. 

“The  fact  that  it  is  predigested  is  a 
very  desirable  feature.  I  have  had  many 
remarkable  results  in  feeding  Grape- 
Nuts  to  my  patients,  and  I  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  the  food.  My  friends  con¬ 
stantly  comment  on  the  change  in  my 
appearance.  I  have  gained  9  pounds 
since  beginning  the  use  of  this  food.” 

“There’s  a  reason.”  Read  the  little 
book,  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true  and  full  of  human  interest. 


AI 

HOW  TO 

UFA 

GROW 

>  UFA 

V. 

ON  YOUk  FARM  OR  COUNTRY  ESTATE 

It  is  now  time  to  plan  and  piepare  for  the  summer  planting.  You  can  grow  Alfalfa  on  your 
farm!  But  you  must  meet  your  particular  soil  conditions— therefore — we  will  without  cost  or  ob¬ 
ligation  give  you  expert  advice  on  the  selection  of  seed — seed  bed  preparation  — planting — and 
care  necessary  to  meet  your  requirements  and  secure  a  perfect  stand  with  the  aid  of 

FARMOGERM  INOCULATION 

Standard  throughout  the  world 

Let  us  tell  you  of  the  method  of  growing  Vetch  with  your  spring  planting  of  Oats  to  increase  the  Oat  crop 
and  enrich  the  soil  at  the  same  time.  Also  how  to  secure  the  same  results  by  growing  Soy  Beans  or  other  le¬ 
gumes  with  your  Corn.  All  spring  sown  clovers  should  be  inoculated,  and  a  little  fertilizer  applied  now  means 
more  hay.  Cow  Peas  and  Soy  Beans  for  Hay— as  milk  producers,  cannot  be  excelled.  This  is  practical  inform¬ 
ation  of  value  to  every  farmer. 

TELL  US  YOUR  PLANTING  IDEAS  FOB  THE  YEAR  AND  LET  US  HELP  YOU  PLAN  IT  ECONOM¬ 
ICALLY  AND  EFFICIENTLY  FOR  SOIL  ENRICHMENT  AND  GENERAL  FARM  IMPROVEMENT 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

__________  Our  New  Book  No.  54  Sent  free 


for  the  soil  only.  Our  Agri¬ 
cultural  Lime  can  be  applied 
at  the  time  of  seeding  and 
will  not  burn  anything.  Will 
drill,  broadcast  or  scatter. 
We  guarantee  immediate 
shipment,  analysis,  mechani¬ 
cal  condition,  fineness,  quick 
results  and  no  burning. 
Litmus  paper  free.  Write  us. 


CALEDONIA  MARL  CO.,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


c  at  once  no  matter  where 
lostage,  so  all  you  have  to 
t.  Address  H.  C.  Phelps, 


even  pays  the 
BL  or  letter  tonig! 


Save  SZ5  to  840.  Get  best  buggy  you  ever  rode  in.  Book  shows 
140styles  made-to-order  Split  Hickory  Vehicles,  also  full  and 
complete  line  of  harness.  Sold  direct  to  you,  no  middlemen’! 
profit.  107,000  Split  Hickories  now  in  use. 

30  Days’  Free  Road  T est— 2  Yrs.  Guarantee 

Auto  Seat  Buggies,  Runabouts,  Surries,  Driving  Carts,  Car¬ 
riages,  Spring  Wagons,  etc.— all  penuineSplit  Hickories _  Get 


Station  2  90, 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

Bv  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange." 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  f~!t  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint* 
fa«lmg,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
wlth  SarnPlf*  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  Inqersoll,  246  Plymouth  *1..  Brooklyn.  M.Y. 


THE  MODERN  GARDEN 

■with  its  long,  narrow  rows  that  require  thor¬ 
ough  and  constant  working, M  U  ST  have  tools 
that  are  easy  to  adjust  and  operate:  that  sow,  and 
cultivate  perfectly.  Many  farmers  who  have  steam 
heat  and  a  telephone  are  still  using  old-fashioned 
tools.  Do  YOU  use  a  hand  hoe? 

Seed  Drills  and 
Wheel  Hoes 


IKON  AGE 


save  halftime,  make  bigger  and  better  crops. 
The  view  shows  one  of  38  combinations  Irom  $2.50  to  I 
$xsloo— our  No.  0  C  mbhied  will  sow  in  continuous! 
*  rows  or  in  hills,  cultivate,  weed,  hoe,  ridge,  open! 
furrows,  etc.  Parts  changed  quickly.  Can  pur-f 
chase  in  simplest  form  and  add  to  as  needed.l 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  these  tools  and  write/ 
us  for  new  booklet,  “Gardening  With  Mod¬ 
ern  Tools."  We  make  full  lineofpotato 
machines, sprayers  for  all  purposes, etc.  / 
Bateman  M’fg  Co. 

Box  *021, 

Grenloch,NJ»  SAVES 
HARD 

work 


BUY  GOOD  PAINT  DIRECT 

AND  SAVE  50c  A  GALLON 

SO  years’  experience,  a  modern  factory, 
1  pure  materials  and  selling  direct  is 
why  it  will  pay  you  to  buy 

Brown  Seal  Prepared  Paints 

Shipped  on  approval.  Write  for  color 
card  and  prices. 

THE  YUMA  PAINT  CO. 

460  E.  First  8t. .  DAYTON,  OHIO 


How  about  staying  on  top  of  the  mud,  in¬ 
stead  of  down  in  the  mud,  this  coming 
year?  Wide  tire  steel-wheel  trucks  will 
help  to  do  this,  and  also  help  to  make  better 
roads  for  your  community.  Get  in  the  game 
for  good  roads.  Ask  for  our  tree  catalogue 
of  instructions. 

HftVAHA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17,  HAVANA,  ILL. 


I  Jl  7R  delivered  any 

m  .  '  J  STATION  EASTof 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 
'Lucky  Low  Down”  Dump 
Cart  Strong,  substantial 

Meel  wheels,  wide  tiras,  steel 
axle.  Body  1x4x6  ft.  An  j  horse; 
ftuy  harness.  Capacity  1,490 
•  «  lbs.  Farmer*. itanlensrs,  fruit 
g row<  rs  and  everybody  with 
a  horse.  Saves  its  cost  every 
year.  E.  F.  HOBSON  A  CO. 
Easton,  Pa. 


Protect  your  stock  and 
grain  with  a  durable 
weather-proof  roof 


Certain-teed 

(Quality  Cert-iiied — Durability  Guaran -teed) 

Roofing  in  Rolls  and  Shingles 

It’s  the  best  you  can 
buy.  Look  for  the 
Certain-teed  label 
of  quality  and  15- 
year  wear  guarantee 
on  every  roll  and  crate 
of  shingles.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  prices — he 
can  save  you  money. 

Get  Our  New  Book — 

“Modern  Building  Ideas  and  Plans” — It  would 
ordinarily  sell  for  SI.  but  as  it  shows  the  various  uses 
of  Certain-teed  Roofing,  we  will  send  it  to  you  for 
25c  or  you  can  get  it  FREE  from  your  lumber,  hard¬ 
ware  or  building  material  dealer. 

General  Roofing  Mf g.  Co. 


General  Roofing 


The  World’s  largest 
manufacturer  of 
Roofings  and  Build¬ 
ing  Papers 


York,  Pa. 
Minneapolis 


E.  St.  Lonis,  111. 
San  Francisco 


Marseilles,  III. 
Winnipeg,  Can. 


uwwwmm  m  »  kills  Prairie  Does, 

Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

5“  “FumaGarbon  Bisulphide”  “”S 

TAYLOK  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FUNIA 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills,  with  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Running  water  when 
and  where  you  want 
it  with  FOSTER  i 
High  Duty  Ram.  A 

Power  Specialty 
Co. y  111  Trinity  I 
Bldg.,  New  York | 


You 

Can  Have 

Running 
Water 


| MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 


Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  ORIEL  CO 
Beaver  Falls,  pa. 
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THE  PEACH-TREE  BQRER. 

Now  is  the  time  to  look  for  the 
peach  tree  borer,  the  worst  insect  enemy 
of  the  peach,  with  the  possible  exception 
*of  the  San  Jose  scale.  The  Spring  is 
the  best  time  for  removing  these  borers. 
Take  a  piece  of  soft  wire,  hack  the  end 
with  your  knife  so  as  to  make  rough 
barbs,  and  push  it  along  into  the  burrow 
made  by  the  borer.  The  grub  or  pieces 
of  him  will  come  out  with  the  wire  if 
you  have  reached  him.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  in  some  cases  to  cut  the  borer  out. 
With  a  sharp  knife  make  a  lengthwise 
slit  in  the  bark  where  the  borer  seems 
to  be  and  dig  it  out.  Be  sure  to  cut 
lengthwise,  as  a  cross-wise  cut  will 
seriously  damage  the  tree.  After  you 
have  got  rid  of  the  borers  already  in 
the  tree  trunk,  it  is  time  to  prevent  fur¬ 
ther  infestation.  Mound  up  earth 
around  the  base  of  the  tree,  as  high 
as  you  can  pile  it.  This  forces  the 
moths  to  lay  their  eggs  high  up  on  the 
trunk,  where  the  young  grubs  can  be 
easily  seen.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
there  seem  to  be  less  grubs  hatch  from 


PEACH  BORER  ON  TRUNK.  Fig.  167. 


eggs  laid  high  up  on  the  trunk.  It  is  a 
good  plan,  too,  to  wrap  heavy  paper 
around  the  tree.  Have  it  extend  well 
down  into  the  ground  below  and  reach 
well  up  towards  the  crotch  at  the  top. 
Tie  it  tightly  with  twine  and  be  sure 
that  none  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk  is  left  exposed.  There  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  “strangling”  the  tree  with  the  cord, 
as  it  will  rot  from  exposure  to  the 
weather  before  the  Summer  is  over. 
Many  protective  washes  have  been  rec¬ 
ommended  to  drive  away  the  adult 
moths.  About  all  that  may  be  said  of 
these  washes,  however,  is  that  they  are 
only  partly  successful. 

Worming,  as  described  above,  in  the 
Fall,  is  one  .of  the  best  ways  of  getting 
rid  of  the  young  grubs,  as  at  that 
time  the  grubs  are  rather  accessible. 
They  may  generally  be  found  on  the 
surface  of  the  bark,  more  or  less  in¬ 
volved  in.  a  mass  of  gum  and  excreta, 
with  which  they  may  be  readily  scraped 
from  the  tree  and  destroyed.  A  small 
hook  or  curved  steel  blade  four  or  five 
inches  long  with  a  handle  about  a  foot 
in  length  makes  a  very  satisfactory  tool 
for  this  work.  Eggs  are  laid  from 
June  to  September  on  the  bark  near 
the  base  of  the  tree,  as  a  general  rule. 
Occasionally  they  may  be  deposited  on 
the  ground  or  on  weeds.  In  a  few 
days  the  eggs  hatch  and  the  grubs  ear 
their  way  through  the  bark  to  the  soft 
inner  layer.  While  entering  the  tree, 
the  grub  leaves  its  characteristic  traces. 
A  fine  wood  dust  or  masses  of  gummy 
material,  mixed  with  sawdust  or  soil, 
on  the  bark  indicate  the  presence  of  the. 
borer.  The  borer  stays  under  the  bark 
all  Summer,  feeding  around,  sometimes 


almost  girdling  the  tree.  With  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  cold  weather  the  insect  ceases 
its  activities  and  hibernates  for  the 
Winter  in  its  snug  little  burrow.  In 
the  Spring  feeding  is  again  resumed. 

When  full  grown,  the  larva  makes 
its  cocoon,  generally  on  the  bark  at  or 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This 
cocoon  is  certainly  an  odd  appearing 
object,  made  up  of  bits  of  excrement, 
soil,  and  bark,  -all  fastened  together  with 
gum  and  a  thin  lining  of  silk.  In  this 
cocoon  it  transforms  to  a  pupa  and 
about  three  weeks  later  emerges  as  a 
clear-winged  moth.  The  fore  wings  of 
the  female  are  clouded.  It  resembles 
somewhat  a  wasp,  and  is  dark  blue  in 
color.  Within  a  few  days  after  emer¬ 
gence  the  moths  mate  and  the  females 
commence  laying  their  eggs. 

New  Hampshire.  c.  h.  hadley. 


THE  BEE-KEEPING  HABIT. 

I  would  like  to  offer  a  few  reasons 
why  the  busy  farmer  does  not  keep 
bees,  as  M.  B.  Dean  asks  on  page  281. 
It  is  very  true  that  a  large  number  of 
farmers  used  to  keep  a  few  hives, 
“skeps,”  as  they  were  generally  called, 
enough  generally  for  their  own  supply 
of  honey.  In  the  first  place  the  farmers 
of  past  days  depended  on  their  farm 
to  furnish  nearly  the  whole  amount  of 
food  stuffs  for  the  table.  Not  only 
did  they  produce  their  own  honey  but 
also  their  wheat,  butter,  fresh  pork  and 
in  fact  everything  that  was  possible 
On  the  large  dairy  farms  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  most  of  the  farmers  buy  their  but¬ 
ter,  thinking  that  it  is  possible  to  do 
so  as  cheaply  as  to  make  it  themselves. 
Also,  the  wheat  flour  is  purchased  at 
the  store,  instead  of  being  grown  at 
home. 

Let  us  see  one  of  the  reasons  why 
this  is  done.  Old  residents  will  tell  us' 
that  the  time  is  not  far  past  when  there 
were  plenty  of  wheatfields  about  here, 
but  that  the  weevil  has  created  such 
destruction  that  the  crop  has  been 
abandoned.  Now  to  the  cause  of  the 
scarcity  of  bees.  In  past  years  the 
keeping  of  bees  was  simply  a  case  of 
making  a  box,  almost  any  kind  would 
do,  and  keeping  the  swarm  in  some  pro¬ 
tected  spot.  Let  us  see  how  the  situa¬ 
tion  has  changed.  In  the  first  place  the 
world-wide  disease  “foul  brood”  has 
come,  as  did  the  weevil  in  the  wheat. 
Old  bee-keepers  who  had  devoted  their 
whole  lives  to  the  care  and  study  of  the 
honey-bee  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
swarms.  The  disease  is  highly  contagi¬ 
ous,  and  at  that  time  was  a  new  proposi¬ 
tion.  Once  in  a  locality  it  is  very  likely 
to  spread  to  nearly  every  apiary  in  the 
neighborhood.  Right  here  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  the  “farmer”  bee-keeper  was 
wiped  out  of  existence,  knowing  little 
or  nothing  of  the  disease  or  its  ravages 
they  seldom  knew  anything  was  the 
trouble,  or  more  often  thought  it  a 
case  of  natural  dying  off.  Quite  often 
it  was  credited  to  the  millers,  as  the 
wax  moth  is  often  called  by  those  who 
do  not  know.  A  strong  swarm  will 
successfully  resist  such  things  as  “mil¬ 
lers.”  But  one  dying  from  foul  brood 
will  not  always  win  the  struggle.  The 
ordinary  farmer  has  not  the  knowledge 
or  time,  and  as  a  general  thing  the 
inclination  to  fuss  around  a  hive  of 
wideawake  bees.  In  a  box  hive  the 
disease  cannot  be  helped,  and  the  death 
of  the  swarm  is  almost  a  sure  thing. 
Even  in  an  up-to-date  frame  hive  the 
average  man  could  not  cure  the  sick¬ 
ness,  and  if  one  hive  falls  victim  the 
other  hives  are  more  than  liable  to  catch 
the  disease.  A  large  number  of  men  even 
now  do  not  know  the  existence  of  foul 
brood.  Last  Summer  while  passing 
through  Oswego  County  I  stopped  at  a 
man’s  house  where  there  were  about  a 
dozen  hives.  In  the  course  of  our  talk 
he  mentioned  that  the  millers  had  killed 
some  of  his  bees.  I  asked  him  if  it  was 
not  foul  brood,  and  he  replied  that  he 
did  not  believe  in  these  newfangled 
notions  regarding  such  things.  Mr. 
Dean  has  had  the  good  luck  to  miss 
this  trouble,  or  at  least  he  did  not  men¬ 
tion  it.  Take  all  things  together  there 
are  things  to  overcome  in  the  bee  busi¬ 
ness  as  in  everything  else.  The  person 
who  does  not  care  for  bees,  or  take 
pleasure  in  solving. the  mysteries  of  the 
hive,  would  better  think  twice  before 
going  to  the  expense  of  purchasing  bees. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  c.  wickham. 


LOOSENED  BARK  ON  FRUIT  TREES. 

C.  8.  L.,  Germantown,  A.  V. — What  pre¬ 
paration  could  I  use  on  sweet  cherry  and 
apple  trees?  The  bark  has  loosened  on  the 
butts  and  the  wood  is  exposed  to  the 
weather.  I  have  quite  a  few.  Grafting 
wax  is  too  expensive,  and  I  have  been 
using  cement,  but  with  no  good  result. 
When  the  bark  begins  to  grow  it  cracks 
and  crumbles  off  along  the  edge  and  lets  in 
water. 

Ans. — These  trees  are  apparently 
quite  old  in  both  cases.  Judging  from 
your  description,  the  trouble  on  the 
bodies  of  the  apple  trees  is  a  condition 
known  as  “crown  or  collar  rot.”  In 
the  case  of  the  apples  the  varieties 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  King,  Twenty 
Ounce,  Alexander,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  Greening  and  Baldwin  are  very 
susceptible.  Trees  of  the  first  three 
varieties  named  above  are  often  killed 
by  the  disease  before  they  reach  20 
years  of  age,  and  orchards  of  the  va¬ 
rieties  often  die  out  almost  completely 
before  they  are  40  years  old.  Patholo¬ 
gists  have  not  sent  forth  a  practical 
method  of  stopping  the  disease  in  an 
orchard.  The  latest  information  availa¬ 
ble  states  that  the  trouble  is  believed 
to  be  caused  by  frost  injury  in  some 
cases  and  by  fire  blight  in  others.  In 
case  of  frost  injury,,  which  in  most 
orchards  is  the  predominating  cause  of 
the  trouble,  the  varieties  named  ap¬ 
parently  have  too  tender  bark  at  the 
crown  of  the  trees  to  stand  the  action 
of  the  freezing  and  thawing.  Horti¬ 
culturists  have  recommended,  therefore, 
that  these  three  varieties  be  top- 
worked  on  some  hardy  variety.  It  is 
a  question  whether  the  application  of 
grafting  wax  or  one  of  the  asphaltum 
preparations  on  wounds  caused  by  the 
trouble,  would  pay.  L.  f.  s. 


ffOR  APRIL  SHOWERS! 


This  Raincoat  at  the  Special  to  QC 
“Introduce  Us  to  You”  Price  of  **== 


No.  1802— Men’s  Slip-on  Rain¬ 
coat  made  of  dark  tan  or 
mode  color  Canton  cloth, 
with  penuine  pure  rubber 
lining.  Inside  cape 
giving  double  thick¬ 
ness  between  shoul¬ 
ders.  Allscams  double 
stitched.  strapped 
and  cemented.  Wide 
facings  stitched  and 
cemented.  Ventilat¬ 
ed  arm  pits,  military 
collar,  largo  slash  pock¬ 
ets.  strapped  cuITs.  ivory 
buttons.  Average  length 
50  inches.  Guaranteed 
absolutely  Rainproof. 
Usually  retailed  for  Si. 

e  diroet  to  you, 
prepaid,  $3.1K> 

Our  Spring  and 
Summer  Catalog 
is  FREE.  Send 
for  it  to-day. 

It  contains  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  Samples  of 
over  200  Suits  both 
rea<ly  made  and  made 
to  order.  Light  Over¬ 
coats.  Raincoats,  Slip 
ons.  Shirts.  Hosiery, 
Underwear,  Caps.  Belts, Tie.- — 
in  fact  everything  for  Men 
and  Boys.  You’ll  enjoy  going 
through  it  so  write  for  it  at 
once. 

We  employ  no  agents,  but 
manufacture  and  sell  to  you 
direct  by  mail,  so  our  prices 
are  from  H  to  ts  less  than 
you  pay  elsewhere.  And  remember  this  : 


We  absolutely  Guarantee  every  Garment  to 
Satisfy  you  or  we  Refund  Your  Money. 

We  won’t  allow  you  to  be  dissatisfied.  Send  for 
your  Catalog  today. 

C.  V.  BOLLER  COMPANY 


372  Bridge  Street,  New  York  City 
,  The  House  for  Men  and  Boys 


E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

1857  STANDARD  FOR  OVER  FIFTY-FIVE  YEARS  1013 


Are  Available  Plant  Foods 


Slow  acting  and  unavailable  materials  may  pos¬ 
sibly  benefit  the  farming  done  by  your  great  grandson, 
but  your  profits  for  1913  depend  on  the  use  of  A  vail - 
able  Plant  Foods  this  spring 

We  quote,  in  part,  from  an  able  article  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  March  29th,  1913,  by  Dr. 
Jacob  G.  Lipman,  Director  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Experiment  Station: — 

“Even  though  these  soils  contain  many  thousands  of  pounds  of  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid,  they  respond  to  applications  of  small  quantities  of  mur¬ 
iate  of  potash  and  acid  phosphate  because  these  materials  carry  their  plant 
food  in  available  forms.  *  *  *  * 

“The  soils  of  New  England  and  the  soils  of  New  Jersey,  even  though 
they  have  been  cultivated  for  many  years,  produce  more  corn,  more  hay,  and 
more  wheat  per  acre,  than  the  soils  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  or  even  Iowa  or  Illinois. 

“The  farmers  of  New  Jersey  have  increased  the  yield  of  potatoes  per 
acre,  by  nearly  1 5  bushels,  the  last  ten  years.  The  potato  growers  of 
Maine  are  able  to  produce  250  and  300  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre,  as 
are  the  progressive  potato  growers  of  our  own  State,  largely  because  of  the 
use  of  commercial  fertilizer. 

“The  potato  growers  of  Germany,  Belgium  and  France  produce  large 
yields,  thanks  to  their  knowledge  of  the  value  of  commercial  fertilizers.  *  ;;; 

“Progress  in  our  knowledge  of  soil  fertility  has  been  based  on  the  recog¬ 
nition  that  plant  food,  in  order  to  be  of  direct  service  to  plants,  must  be 
available.  ” 

Mr.  H.  W.  Collingwood,  the  able  editor  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  further  says  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  same  issue: — 

“  A  good  share  of  our  people  are  fed  and  clothed  through  the  fertilizers  used  on  food 
and  cotton  crops.  Further  than  this,  history  shows  that  as  soil*  grow  older  in  use,  thf. 
Workers  invariably  come  to  the  use  of  available  plant  food. '  * 


During  the  past  fifty  years  thousands  of  farmers  have  found  E.  Frank 
Coe  Fertilizers  to  be  available  plant  foods  of  the  best  quality. 

Although  it  is  now  rather  late  to  purchase  fertilizers  the  convenient 
location  of  our  factories  and  our  large  stocks  will  enable  ui  to  fill  your  orders 
promptly. 

(Be  sure  to  mention  your  farm  paper  when  you  write  us.) 


The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

51  CHAMBERS  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


1913. 
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Give  the  Animals  Room. 

The  Hope  Farm  Man’s  plan  about 
keeping  hogs  in  the  orchard  is  all  right, 
as  I  can  speak  from  experience,  having 
kept  pigs  in  the  orchard  in  a  similar 
way  for  the  past  three  years,  but  I  find 
that  it  is  best  to  ring  older  hogs  before 
putting  them  next  to  the  trees,  as  they 
will  root  much  deeper  and  injure  many 
roots  which  the  younger  pigs  would  not 
reach.  Such  plans  as  these  seem  to  me 
to  be  steps  in  the  right  direction,  get¬ 
ting  the  excrements  of  farm  animals  out 
on  the  soil  where  it  will  do  some  good. 
I  see  so  much  fertility  about  chicken 
coops  and  hogpens  going  to  waste,  only 
producing  filth 'and  disease,  that  I  some¬ 
times  wish  all  the  farm  buildings  could 

be  moved  occasionally  to  newer  and 
more  sanitary  ground,  and  the  old  sites 
left  to  produce  grass.  m.  a.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 


Clam  Shells  for  Lime. 

I  have  a  place  in  Maine.  The  soil  re¬ 
quires  lime,  and  I  am  so  situated  that  for 
the  hauling  I  may  have  all  the  clam  and 
mussel  shells  that  I  want.  Would  these 
disintegrate  if  applied  to  the  land  within  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  and  so  take  the 
place  of  prepared  lime?  J.  s.  h. 

No,  the  entire  shells  would  be  too  slow 
in  giving  up  their  lime.  If  they  could 
be  crushed  in  a  lime  mill  or  burned  thor¬ 
oughly  they  would  answer. 


Coal  Ashes  in  Hen  Manure. 

Our  western  Kentucky  soft  coal  con¬ 
tains  sulphur,  iron  and  slate,  and  clinkers 
In  stoves  and  furnaces.  Would  the  sifted 
ashes  be  good  to  use  on  dropping  boards 
to  preserve  hen  manure  for  Spring  use? 
Would  such  ashes,  leached  or  unleached, 
be  injurious  or  beneficial  to  stiff  clay  soil, 
or  the  plants,  young  fruit  trees,  small 
fruits,  strawberries,  grapes,  etc.?  k. 

Kentucky. 

Such  coal  ashes  make  a  good  material 
to  sift  over  the  hen  manure  or  for  a 
“dust  bath”  in  the  henhouse.  Put  enough 
ashes  on  to  keep  the  manure  dry.  The  coal 
ashes  alone  have  little  or  no  fertilizing 
value.  They  will  do  no  harm,  and  may 
if  well  sifted  lighten  up  the  stiff  soil. 


Bones  Around  Fruit  Trees. 

I  have  a  lot  of  bones  from  this  Winter’s 
butchering.  Most  of  them  the  meat  has 
been  cooked  off.  Would  there  be  any 


harm  in  placing  them  in  the  holes  made 
to  plant  young  apple  and  peach  trees  this 
spring?  j.  f.  p. 

Otisville,  Pa. 

No — and  very  little  good  either.  These 
bones  will  remain  in  the  soil  for  years, 
very  slowly  used  by  the  trees  if  at  all. 
If  you  could  pack  these  bones  in  layers 
of  wood  ashes  and  keep  the  mass  wet  for 
about  three  months  they  would  be  softened 
so  that  they  could  be  smashed  with  an 
ax  or  heavy  spade.  Then  they  would  be 
far  more  available  as  plant  food. 


Preparing  for  Strawberries. 

Would  you  advise  me  to  plant  straw¬ 
berries  on  a  piece  of  land  that  grew  a  fine 
crop  of  rutabagas  last  Fall?  The  soil  is  a 
rich  loam  that  was  well  manured  and  not 
a  weed  was  allowed  to  go  to  seed.  If  so, 
just  how  would  you  fertilize  it  this  Spring 
before  setting  the  plants.  b.  g. 

Massachusetts. 

Yes,  this  should  make  a  fair  place  for 
strawberries.  We  should  use  two-thirds  of 
the  fertilizer  intended  for  the  crop  at  the 
time  of  setting  the  plants.  Put  it  on  a 
strip  about  two  feet  wide  along  the  rows 
where  the  plants  are  to  stand.  Work  it 
thoroughly  in  with  a  cultivator  before  set¬ 
ting.  Use  the  other  third  of  the  fertilizer 
in  late  August  worked  in  along  the  rows. 


Summer  Cover  Crop. 

I  have  five  acres  of  light  soil  planted 
to  corn  in  1912.  After  corn  was  taken  off 
rye  was  sown.  I  used  1500  pounds  fish 
and  potash  per  acre  for  corn  and  rye.  I 
wish  to  use  a  cover  crop  and  plow  \mder 
in  October,  1913.  Seed  must  be  sown  soon. 
What  shall  I  use  and  how  much  per  acre? 
I  expect  to  cut  rye  for  fodder  in  June ; 
as  stated  before  I  wish  to  plow  under  in 
October,  1913,  for  corn  in  1914.  f.  e.  a. 

Connecticut. 

We  should  cut  the  rye  for  fodder  in  early 
June,  then  plow  or  disk  and  sow  six  pecks 
of  buckwheat  and  12  pounds  of  Crimson 
clover  per  acre.  This  can  be  plowed  under 
in  the  Fall  for  rye  seedling  once  more. 
There  are  several  other  crops  possible,  but 
buckwheat  and  clover  will  give  a  large 
growth  to  put  under. 


Crops  for  Plowing  Under. 

In  your  answer  on  page  3S9  “Crops  to 
Plow  Under,”  how  much  lime  (ground 
raw  lime)  could  you  use?  Could  you  you 
use  barn  manure  before  sowing  oats 
and  peas,  or  before  seeding  Timothy  and 
clover?  Would  you  cut  oats  and  peas, 
before  plowing  same  under,  or  plow  them 
under  as  they  stand?  How  much  oats  and 
Canada  field  peas  per  acre  for  seeding 
would  you  advise?  m.  j.  w. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

We  should  use  at  least  3,000  pounds  per 
acre  of  the  ground  limestone,  or  half  as 
much  slaked  lime.  Our  plan  would  be  to 
plow  under  the  manure  early — before  sow¬ 
ing  the  oats  and  peas.  With  a  chain 


ahead  of  the  plow  it  is  usually  possible 
to  plow  the  oats  and  peas  as  they  stand. 
If  labor  is  not  pressing  it  would  pay  to 
cut  the  oats  and  peas  and  chop  them  up 
with  a  disk  or  cutaway  before  plowing 
under.  We  use  five  pecks  of  peas  and  2 % 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre. 


Metal  Shingles. 

Is  it  a  practical  thing  to  use  steel  or 
iron  shingles  over  old  wooden  shingles? 
Can  the  water  from  such  roofs  be  used  in 
cisterns?  I  intend  to  shingle  this  Sum¬ 
mer  and  would  like  a  little  advise  on  metal 
shingles  as  to  durability,  storm  resistance, 
etc.  E.  H.  H. 

New  York. 

Metal  shingles  may  be  used  over  old 
wooden  shingles,  although  there  may  be 
some  little  difficulty  in  putting  them  on. 
Usually  they  are  either  galvanized  or  cop¬ 
per  coated,  so  as  to  prevent  rusting,  and 
then  the  water  from  such  roof  is  perfectly 
good  for  cisterns.  Use  the  same  care  as 
you  would  with  wooden  shingles.  That  is, 
let  the  first  washings  from  the  roof  run 
to  waste  until  the  water  comes  clear  and 
then  send  that  into  the  cistern.  If  the 
metal  shingles  are  kept  from  rusting  they 
will  last  a  long  time.  After  the  coating 
wears  off  they  will  have  to  be  painted 
frequently.  For  a  perfect  wearing  roof 
there  is  nothing  that  can  beat  copper,  which 
does  not  rust.  R.  p.  c. 


Want  to  Know. 

Will  some  of  the  readers  give  their  uses 
of  cameras  on  the  farm,  and  also  what 
kind  to  get  for  about  $5?  Can  a  boy  ex 
pect  a  reasonable  amount  of  success  -with 
a  $5  camera  ?  What  size  is  best,  not  larger 
than  4x5?  e.  g.  s. 

East  Greenville,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  is  a  good  question  to 
draw  out  experience. 


SUNDRY  ITEMS. 

How  I  Read  The  R.  N.-Y. — Right 
straight  through  from  first  page  to  last, 
and  aim  to  finish  by  the  time  the  new  one 
comes,  which  is  usually  on  'Friday. 

Seasons  in  the  Ozarks.— They  are  vari¬ 
able  enough  to  be  interesting,  but  on  the 
whole  are  mild  and  pleasant.  Winter  tem¬ 
perature  seldom  below  zero,  the  hottest  in 
Summer  about  95°,  with'  an  average  for 
the  year  of  about  68°. 

Meat  Sca«cit-y. — Many  a  contributor  to 
farm  papers  views  the  meat  problem 
with  alarm.  Since  a  large  majority  of 
earth’s  people  live  practically  on  grains 
and  vegetables,  the  minority  need  not  starve 
if  all  the  meat  animals  in  the  world  were 
eliminated.  True,  we  like  ham,  fat  chicken, 
and  beefsteak  now  and  then,  while  the  city 
laborer  thinks  he  must  have  plenty  of  good 
meat,  but  we  find  the  facts  are  that  the 
ricee-ating  nations  are  our  superiors  in 
strength  and  endurance,  while  vegetarians 
have  generally  excelled  meat  eaters  in  tests 
of  strength. 


“Idaho  Potatoes.” — On  page  220  we 
spoke  of  an  Idaho  potato  bought  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  R.  N.-Y.  seems  to  go  every¬ 
where.  A  reader  in  Idaho  saw  the  item 
and  sent  it  to  the  coeur  d’Alene  Journal. 
This  is  the  way  they  account  for  this  “bad 
one”  : 

“Mr.  Nick  Rodius,  one  of  the  enterprising 
and  successful  farmers  of  the  Meadow 
Brook  district  has  handed  the  Journal  a 
clipping  taken  from  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  promi¬ 
nent  agricultural  journals  in  the  country. 
The  editor  of  the  New-Yorker  evidently 
got  hold  of  a  bad  one  by  mistake,  and  not 
a  northern  Idaho  potato  at  that,  or.  per¬ 
haps,  some  of  those  eastern  fellows  are 
using  Idaho’s  reputation  to  palm  off  then- 
inferior  articles  on  an  unsuspecting  public. 
Chicago  people  are  up  to  all  the  tricks  of 
the  trade,  as  we  happen  to  know. 

Poisoning  Moles.— For  the  benefit  of 
those  that  are  pestered  with  ground  moles 
in  their  gardens,  will  give  a  sure  cure. 
Cut  fresh  beef  into  small  cubes  and  roll 
in  powdered  arsenate  of  lead.  I  have  tried 
it  and  they  never  come  back ;  not  the  same 
ones  at  least.  e.  h.  s. 

Blackened  Vinegar. — On  page  385  I 
find  an  inquiry  is  made  about  black  or  dis¬ 
colored  vinegar.  I  had  the  same  experi¬ 
ence  myself  some  years  ago,  and  I  found 
by  putting  milk  in  it  it  became  clear.  Let 
the  inquirer  take  a  quart  fruit  jar  and  fill 
with  the  black  vinegar  and  add  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  sweet  milk  and  stir  it  and  let 
stand  over  night  and  see  the  change. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  j.  d. 

Power  from  Water. — Regarding  Mr.  W. 
T.  Cox’s  note  on  page  284,  it  should  be 
sufficient  to  know  that  water  is  not  an 
explosive,  in  the  sense  that  we  usually 
regard  this  word,  and  only  becomes  so  by 
the  application  of  heat  from  some  exterior 
source,  and  to  do  this  efficiently  has  been 
the  aim  of  inventors  ever  since  steam  was 
used.  w.  j.  m. 

Ohio. 


First  Principles  of  Feeding  Farm 
Animals  :  by  Chas.  W.  Burkett :  336  pages ; 
136  illustrations ;  published  by  The  Orange 
Judd  Co.  Prof.  Burkett  has  had  extensive 
experience  in  this  matter  as  a  teacher  of 
animal  nutrition  and  a  practical  feeder  of 
live  stock.  The  book  will  be  interesting  to 
the  general  farmer  as  well  as  the  special¬ 
ist  in  stock  feeding.  For  sale  by  The 
Rural  New-Yorker;  price  $1.50  net. 

The  Y’oung  Farmer  :  Some  Things  He 
Should  Know;  by  Thomas  F.  Hunt;  280 
pages ;  published  by  The  Orange  Judd  Co. 
In  this  book  Prof.  Hunt  has  discussed 
some  of  the  subjects  most  interesting  to 
beginners  in  farming.  The  following  chap¬ 
ter  titles  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
book  :  Means  of  Acquiring  Land  ;  Where  to 
Locate  ;  Size  of  Farm  ;  Equipment ;  Rota¬ 
tion  of  Crops ;  Intensive  Farming ;  Animal 
Husbandry ;  Marketing.  For  sale  by  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  ;  price  $1.50  net. 


THE  TIME  FOR  CORN  PLANTING  IS  AT  HAND 


USE  HIAPES  CORN  MANURE 

You  will  remember  that  in  the  great  Corn  Contest  of  The  American  Agriculturist,  open  to  the  entire 
country,  the  largest  crop  grown  by  fertilizers  alone,  213  bushels  shelled  Corn,  was  grown  with  Mapes  Corn 
Manure,  800  pounds  to  the  acre. 

FIFTY  YEARS’  UNPARALLELED  RECORD,  BOTH  IN  THE  FIELD  AND  WITH  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 

THE  MAPES  MANURES 

ABSOLUTELY  CHOICEST  OF  MATERIALS.  SEASONING.  AND  BEST  METHODS  OF  MANUFACTURE 
AVAILABILITY  WITHOUT  ACIDITY  NO  ROCK  OR  ACID  PHOSPHATES  USED 


IN  THE  FIELD 

The  record  of  The  Mapes  Manures  in  the  field  is  too  well  known  among  onr  thousands  of  customers  and  friends,  and  with  us  we  are  glad  to  say  the  terms  are  practically 
interchangeable,  as  most  of  our  good  old  customers  have  become  our  friends  to  require  more  than  a  reference  to  it. 

WITH  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 

We  are  equally  proud  of  our  Record  with  the  Stations.  There  may  at  times  have  been  an  occasional  chance  analysis  which  was  not  quite  what  we  would  have  liked  to 
have  seen,  and  not  as  we  believe  fairly  representative  of  our  goods,  but  with  the  grand  average  we  have  no  fault  to  find. 

This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Station  methods  and  valuations  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  must  be  broadly  general  to  apply  to  the  general  average  of  the  class  of 
goods  examined,  and  can  therefore  never  be  expected  to  do  entire  justice  to  the  user  of  particularly  choice  materials  and  unusual  methods  of  manufacture. 

From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  FERTILIZERS,  1912: 

,,  .  ,  •  -WES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.’S  fifteen  brands  all  fully  meet  their  guarantees,  with  the  exception  of  No.  553,  in  which  a  deficiency  of  0.37  per  cent  of 
I  otash  is  fully  offset  by  an  overruu  of  0.7  per  cent.  Nitrogen.” 

So  strong  a  statement  is  not  and  could  not  be  made  of  any  firm  which  had  an  equal  or  greater  number  of  brands. 

From  Annual  Bulletin  No.  143,  December,  1912,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Inspection  of  Commercial  Fertilizers: 

(It  publishes  a  table  giving  summary  of  results  of  analysis  of  complete  fertilizers  as  compared  with  manufacturers’  guarantees). 

“  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.  Number  of  brands  analyzed,  18 ;  number  equal  to  guarantee  in  commercial  value,  18.” 

That  is,  every  one  of  The  Mapes  Brands  are  found  to  be  equal  to  their  [guarantee  in  commercial  value,  and  of  no  other  company  having  an  equal  or  a  greater  number  of 
orancis  can  this  be  said. 

,  .  ,  It  publishes  another  table  bearing  on  the  Nitrogen  in  the  different  brands  analyzed.  The  Mapes  F.  &  P.  G.  Co.  show  90.264  as  their  percentage  Activity  of  Total  Nitrogen, 
v  men  is  the  essential  point.  No  other  concern  having  an  equal  number  or  greater  number  of  brands  analyzed  has  anything  like  so’high  a  percentage  Activity  of  Total  Nitrogen. 

offered  foi^ sal neCeSSaiy  t0  saj’ tliat  The  Mapes  Manures  have  always  been,  and  will  always  continue  to  be,  while  under  the  same  management,  far  above  the  average  of  fertilizers 

.  P'  speaking  of  this  management,  it  is  certainly  interesting  that  not  only  have  the  Mapeses  continued  successively  in  the  business  for  three  generations,  grandfather,  father 
s?n'  “fit  the  Lanes,  who  have  been  associated  with  the  Mapeses  from  the  start,  follow  the  same  identical  record  in  the  business,  grandfather,  father  and  son,  successively,  and 
Monf,  can  our  friends  and  customers  have  a  better  guarantee  than  this  family  management  that  everything  has  been  done  and  w.ill  continue  to  be  done  to  make  the  Mapes 
iiaiiures  as  good  as  the  present  knowledge  of  fertilizer  science  permits  for  the  crops  for  which  they  are  intended. 

-  SEND  FOR  OUR  PAMPHLET  - 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

The  Spring  of  1913  will  have  to  pass 
into  history  as  the  worst  spraying  season 
on  record.  The  buds  started  earlier 
than  usual,  and  by  the  28th  of  March 
many  of  the  peach  buds  began  to  show 
a  spot  of  pink.  This  is  10  days  ahead 
of  real  safety  with  us — both  for  frost 
and  for  spraying.  All  through  March 
a  succession  of  high  winds  followed  by 
rains  prevented  satisfactory  use  of  a 
spray.  Of  course  you  can  fill  the  tank 
and  aim  the  nozzle  at  a  .tree,  but  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  liquid  gets 
where  you  need  it.  On  our  wind-swept 
hills  Winter  and  Spring  spraying  be¬ 
comes  a  gamble,  with  most  of  the  best 
cards  against  you.  We  have  several 
spots  in  our  orchards  where  we  know 
the  scale  is  at  work,  but  with  the  bad 
weather  and  the  swelling  buds  it  was 
hard  to  clean  such  places  out  with  our 
hand  pump. 

When  does  a  tree  cease  to  be  known 
as  “dormant’’?  In  various  words  that 
question  has  come  up  50  times  this 
month.  The  directions  for  using  a  spray 
strong  enough  to  kill  the  scale  state  tlfat 
these  mixtures  should  be  used  on  the 
“dormant  tree.”  Many  people  have  hesi¬ 
tated  this  year  as  the  buds  began  to 
swell,  for  a  substance  strong  enough  to 
get  through  the  shell  over  the  scale 
seems  like  a  harsh  friend  for  opening 
buds.  During  the  last  week  in  March 
the  crab  apple  leaves  were  all  out  of  the 
bud.  I  would  not  spray  such  trees  with 
the  strong  mixture.  Where  the  peach 
buds  began  to  show  the  pink  spot  I  let 
them  alone.  This  is  the  safer  proposi¬ 
tion,  though  large  commercial  growers 
say  they  go  ahead  and  spray  until  the 
flowers  are  all  out.  I  would  not  give 
such  advice. 

What  are  you  going  to  do,  then? 
Spraying  is  a  necessity  in  this  section. 
We  shall  cover  everything  we  can,  watch 
our  trees  carefully,  and  if  we  find  tke 
scale  working  in  June  go  after  it  with 
self-boiled  lime-sulphur  or  about  one  to 
50  of  the  commercial  brands.  Of  course 
that  means  spraying  again  and  again 
through  the  Summer,  for  this  mild  mix¬ 
ture  will  only  kill  the  young  insects  out 
from  under  the  shell.  Kill  one  brood 
and  another  is  upon  you  a  little  later. 
Naturally,  if  you  use  a  mixture  strong 
enough  to  kill  the  older  insects  you  'will 
scald  your  trees.  This  Summer  spraying 
is  a  makeshift  and  nuisance  at  best,  but 
if  the  scale  is  bad  such  spraying  is 
necessary. 

We  realize  now  that  we  have  got  to 
have  a  power  sprayer  to  handle  our 
orchards  properly.  Take  it  this  Spring 
with  only  a  few  suitable  days — with  a 
good  power  rig  we  could  have  covered 
three  times  as  much  ground  and  made  a 
better  job.  With  such  a  rig  we  can 
drive  to  the  brook,  use  a  tank  filler  to 
put  water  in  the  tank,  and  get  right  into 
the  orchard  at  once.  When  it  comes  to 
spraying  for  the  Codling  worm  there 
will  be  even  shorter  stories,  for  late 
May  with  us  is  another  windy  time,  and 
it  often  happens  that  there  are  only 
parts  of  several  days  when  it  is  possible 
to  do  a  thorough  job.  The  poison  must 
go  on  at  just  the  right  time.  So  we 
have  ordered  a  power  sprayer.  We 
would  be  far  better  off  now  if  it  had 
been  bought  in  time  for  the  earlier 
Spring  work,  yet  in  an  ordinary  season 
the  hand  pump  would  have  answered 
for  the  scale.  It  is  the  extraordinary 
season  that  we  must  provide  for.  With 
the  power  on  hand  we  hope  to  put  up  a 
quick  battle  against  scale  and  worm  on 
short  notice.  While  we  hope  to  put  up 
a  good  battle  against  the  insects,  the 
danger  will  come  from  old  Jack  Frost. 
The  peach  buds  are  foolish  this  year — 
starting  out  long  before  they  should.  A 
hard  nip  such  as  we  have  had  in  yq^rs 
past  would  get  them.  The  danger  will 
not  be  over  until  May  1  at  least.  It 


would  go  hard  to  see  our  beautiful  outfit 
of  plump  buds  killed  in  a  night,  but  if 
you  start  to  raise  peaches  you  must 
know  that  you  take  a  chance. 

Grain  Problems. — The  following  ques¬ 
tions  come  from  within  10  miles  of 
Hope  Farm.  We  answer  them  from 
conditions  in  our  locality.  A  different 
plan  might  be  better  where  you  live : 

I  want  to  put  in  five  acres  of  Spring 
wheat ;  also  two  or  three  acres  of  oats  for 
chickens.  Will  it  pay  me  to  do  so,  as  I 
have  all  the  tools,  plenty  of  ground  and 
manure?  Will  you  tell  exactly  when  to  put 
both  wheat  and  oats  in? 

If  you  take  my  advice  you  will  not 
sow  Spring  wheat  in  this  section.  Fall 
wheat  gives  us  a  fair  crop,  but  this  cli¬ 
mate  is  not  suited  to  the  Spring  variety. 
Beardless  barley  will  pay  you  better,  and 
the  hens  like  barley.  Oats  give  a  fair 
crop  in  this  section,  but  oats  and  Can¬ 
ada  peas  seeded  together  will  pay  better. 
We  have  often  told  how  to  sow  five 
pecks  of  Canada  peas  on  top  of  an  acre 
of  ground  and  disk  or  plow  them  under. 
Then  broadcast  2%  bushels  of  oats  and 
harrow  in.  The  crop  can  be  cut  like 
other  grain  and  threshed  out.  Grown 
together  it  makes  good  feed  for  all 
stock. 

Wheat  never  goes  below  $2  a  bag  (100 
pounds)  in  this  vicinity ;  oats  $1.30  here, 
80  pounds ;  corn  $1.45 ;  corn  is  $1.60  to 
$1.80  nine  months  of  the  year.  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  put  in  five  acres  of  corn.  I  have 
an  apple  orchard,  four  or  five  acres,  trees 
all  six  to  eight  years  old,  that  has  not 
been  plowed  up  for  three  or  four  years. 
Would  it  hurt  the  trees  to  plant  in  this 
orchard?  If  not,  which  would  do  the  best, 
corn,  wheat  or  oats? 

You  can  safely  plant  corn  in  that  or¬ 
chard.  Do  not  put  the  corn  closer  than 
four  feet  from  the  trees  and  use  a  fair 
amount  of  fertilizer.  We  shall  do  the 
same  thing  in  ou<r  orchards.  Give  this 
corn  good  culture  and  at  the  last  culti¬ 


vation  sow  rye  and  clover  right  among 
the  corn  and  cultivate  }n. 

I  have  never  bothered  with  wheat  and 
oats,  and  any  information  on  this  subject 
will  be  greatly  appreciated.  Rye  grows  fine 
here.  What  do  you  think  of  putting  all 
fields  down  in  rye,  and  selling  this  grain 
to  pay  the  chickens’  feed  bill?  I  have 
1,000  layers  and  am  going  to  hatch  0,000 
eggs  this  season,  as  I  wish  to  get  2,000  or 
3,000  layers. 

As  you  are  situated  I  think  it  will 
pay  you  best  to  grow  corn  and  rye  with¬ 
out  bothering  much  with  wheat  and  oats. 
A  good  variety  of  flint  corn,  well  cared 
for,  will  give  you  a  fair  yield  of  grain, 
and  corn  is  the  basis  of  any  useful  feed 
mixture.  By  using  cover  crops  in  the 
corn  you  can  keep  up  the  yield  and  im¬ 
prove  the  soil.  Rye  is  one  of  the-easiest 
crops  to  grow'  in  our  section,  and  one 
of  the  best  for  your  purpose.  With 
your  chicken  manure  and  some  chemi¬ 
cals  you  can  easily  keep  up  the  yield 
so  as  to  produce  nearly  $30  worth  of 
straw  and  $15  worth  of  grain  per  acre. 
This  $45  invested  in  other  grain  will 
give  you  more  than  you  could  produce 
of  v'heat  or  oats.  You  can  keep  your 
fields  in  rye  year  after  year  and  in 
some  seasons  you  can  grow  a  crop  of 
sorghum  or  Kaffir  corn  in  betw'een  two 
rye  i,rops.  This  is  done  by  plowing  or 
disking  the  rye  stubble  at  once  after 
harvest  and  drilling  in  the  sorghum 
seed.  It  will  not  always  get  through 
before  frost,  but  it  comes  near  it.  At 
any  rate,  it  makes  good  fodder,  or  can 
be  run  through  a  cutter  to  make  litter 
for  the  hens. 

All  Sorts. — We  had  to  buy  two  tons 
of  hay  to  help  out.  A  hay  dealer  charged 
$18  for  fair  quality  hay  and  the  Erie 
Railroad  charged  $7.20  for  hauling  the 
tw'o  tons  21  miles !  They  will  .probably 
give  a  rebate,  but  I  give  these  prices 
so  that  farmers  who  bale  and  ship  hay 


can  figure  how  much  of  my  dollar  they 
would  receive!  Yet  even  if  they  sold 
at  $6  or  $8  per  ton  they  could  not  trace 
the  shipment  and  find  out  who  bought 
it.  .  .  .  When  you  come  to  talk  about 
commission  men  and  what  they  do  to 
farmers’  produce,  consider  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement.  This  carload  of  cabbage 
was  sent  to  a  commission  house  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  by  a  New  York  farmer. 
This  is  what  they  send  him : 


Car  cabbage  22640 . $80.00 

Sorry  could  do  no  better  for  you,  but 
the  situation  as  far  as  cabbage  is 
concerned  is  dead. 

Switching,  ice,  freight . $45.00 

Expressage,  cartage,  car  serv¬ 
ice  .  12.00 

Commission  .  15.00 

Weighing  .  1.00 

- -  73.00 

Net  proceeds  .  7.00 


That  means  seven  whole  dollars  for 
an  entire  carload  of  cabbage  !  The  com¬ 
mission  man  made  sure  of  his  $15,  and 
the  railroads  took  $45.00.  These  agents 
get  their  share  before  the  farmer  has 
any  look  at  his.  Naturally  such  a  com¬ 
mission  man  would  call  it  “impudent 
and  unjust”  for  anyone  to  ask  him  who 
bought  this  cabbage  and  what  he  paid 
for  it.  At  the  time  this  farmer  was 
fingering  his  $7  the  people  who  eat  cab¬ 
bage  in  Cincinnati  were  paying  high  re¬ 
tail  prices. 

If  you  asked  me  which  citizen  of  Hope 
Farm  views  the  coming  of  Spring  with 
greatest  joy  I  should  say  Spot,  the 
brown  cow.  She  broke  her  hip  last  Fall 
and  still  limps,  but  she  has  kept  strictly 
at  her  job  all  Winter.  She  puts  her 
head  out  of  the  window  of  her  stall  and 
sees  the  rye  jumping  and  the  grass  tak¬ 
ing  on  green,  and  it  must  seem  cheerful. 
For  the  roots  gave  out  long  ago  and  dry 
hay  and  grain  make  a  monotonous  diet. 
The  heifer  gets  at  the  rye,  but  Spot  must 
wait  until  the  pasture  is  ready.  Green 
wheat  is  all  right,  but  rye  gives  the  milk 
a  taste  that  ought  not  to  be  there.  So 
Spot  must  wait,  with  or  without  pa¬ 
tience.  But  the  grass  is  thick  and  green 
around  the  spring,  and  there  is  not  much 
longer  to  wait.  h.  w.  c. 


Victor-Victrola  XVI,  $200 

Mahogany  or  **  quartered  oak 

Other  styles  $15  to  $150 


If  the  Victor-Victrola  did  nothing  but  bring 
to  you  the  soul-stirring  arias  and  concerted  num¬ 
bers  of  opera,  beautifully  rendered  by  the  world’s 
greatest  artists,  that  alone  would  make  it  a  treas¬ 
ured  addition  to  your  home. 

But  besides  the  compositions  -of  the  great 
masters,  the  Victor-Victrola  brings  into  your 
home  a  wonderful  variety  of  music  and  mirth, 
that  satisfies  alike  the  longing  for  musical  har¬ 
monies  and  the  taste  for  sheer  entertainment. 

Whether  you  wish  to  hear  the  superb  voice  of  Caruso  or  Melba,  or  the  witty 
songs  of  Harry  Lauder  or  Blanche  Ring;  exquisite  instrumental  solos  by  Paderew¬ 
ski  or  Kubelik,  or  stirring  selections  by  Sousa  s  Band  or  Victor  Herbert’s  Orches¬ 
tra,  the  Victor-Victrola  brings  them  to  you  true  to  life — -just  as  they  are  rendered 
by  the  same  artists  in  the  great  opera  houses  and  theatres  of  the  world. 

And  as  you  sit  and  enjoy  all  these  musical  riches,  you  will  marvel  at  the  varied 
accomplishments  of  the  Victor-Victrola  and  thoroughly  appreciate  its  value  as  a 
companion  and  entertainer — a  treasured  possession  in  your  home. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly  demonstrate  the  Victor-Victrola 
to  you  and  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear. 

Write  today  for  the  handsome  illustrated  Victor  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Needles — 
the  combination.  There  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 

Victor  Steel  Needles,  6  cents  per  ioo 

Victor  Fibre  Needles,  50  cents  per  100  (can  be  repointed  and  used  eight  times) 

Victor-Victrola 
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Ruralisms 


Seeding  Grass  With  Buckv/heat. 

J.  M. j  Chreenlaicn,  N.  Y. — Can  grass  be 
sown  with  buckwheat,  or  would  the  buck¬ 
wheat  smother  the  grass,  as  it  smothers 
weeds?  My  neighbors  claim  it  could  not  be 
done. 

Ans. — Clover  and  Timothy  are  some¬ 
times  seeded  with  buckwheat,  and  good 
results  are  frequently  obtained ;  but  as 
this  crop  is  usually  put  in  early  in  July, 
the  new  seeding  is  subject  to  the  dry 
weather  which  so  often  comes  in  July 
and  August.  Aside  from  this  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  seeding  should  not  be 
done  with  buckwheat  instead  of  with 
Spring  or  Fall-sown  grains  as  is  the 
usual  custom.  The  buckwheat  would 
not  smother  out  the  grass  if  there  was 
moisture  enough  for  both  crops. 

M.  B.  D. 


American  Pillar  Rose. 

A.  J.  8.,  Worcester,  N.  Y. — Last  April 
we  received  a  “Pillar  rose”  for  premium 
with  your  paper.  I  set  it  in  garden  and  it 
grew  finely,  but  now  I  do  not  know  what 
to  do  with  it.  Does  it  need  support? 
IIow  high  will  it  grow?  What  color  blos¬ 
soms? 

Ans. — The  American  Pillar  rose  needs 
support,  if  left  in  its  natural  form,  as  it 
is  said  to  make  a  growth  of  20  feet  or 
more,  and  it  is  certainly-  a  robust  grower. 
Use  any  desirable  trellis,  as  you  would 
for  any  other  strong  climbing  rose.  The 
flowers  are  bright  rosy  pink,  single,  with 
conspicuous  golden  stamens.  Although 
an  American  rose,  its  earliest  successes 
were  won  in  England,  where  it  has  met 
with  great  favor.  It  can  be  cut  back 
to  bush  form  if  desired  for  a  lawn 
plant,  but  we  prefer  the  irregular  grace 
of  its  natural  rambling  growth. 


Japan  Walnut  in  Pennsylvania. 

IP.  E.  H.,  Cataieissa,  Pa. — What  is  the 
Japan  walnut  like  in  quality,  and  is  It 
hardy  enough  for  our  latitude,  where  the 
thermometer  seldom  shows  more  than  10 
degrees  below  zero,  although  once  in  per¬ 
haps  10  years  or  so  it  drops  20  below?  Is  it 
a  good  bearer? 

Ans. — The  Japan  walnuts  are  very 
good  in  quality  of  kernel,  tasting  like 
our  own  Northern  species  that  we  call 
“butternut.”  The  trees  are  hardy  enough 
to  endure  almost  any  temperature  that 
is  likely  to  be  experienced  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  they  make  fine  shade  trees 
and  bear  abundantly.  However,  the 
nuts  have  shells  that  are  very  thick  and 
hard  to  crack  and  the  kernels  are  too 
hard  to  extract  to  warrant  growing  the 
nuts  except  those  of  one  variety  or 
species  called  “Cordiformis.”  This 
bears  quite  small  nuts  that  are  heart- 
shaped,  as  the  name  implies,  and  the 
kernels  are  almost  like  those  of  the 
hazels  and  come  out  very  easily.  The 
kind  more  commonly  grown  and  proper¬ 
ly  called  Sieboldiana  is  really  unworthy 
of  cultivation  except  for  the  beauty  and 
vigor  of  the  trees.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


Corn  from  the  “  Ear  Tip.” 

A.  8.  If.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. — When  I  plant 
my  corn  I  have  broken  off  the  small  end 
and  did  not  use  it  for  seed.  An  old  farmer 
told  me  that  I  should  plaut  the  small 
kernels  on  the  end  also,  or  in  two  or  three 
years  the  corn  would  “run  out.”  lie  claim¬ 
'd  the  silk  only  grew  on  the  small  end. 
1  had  a  very  poor  lot  of  corn  this  year 
and  although  I  selected  and  tested  the  seed 
ears  I  had  to  go  over  the  field  and  plant  in 
the  missing  hills,  there  were  so  many  of 
them.  Is  there  anything  in  what  this  man 
told  me? 

Ans. — Your  farmer  friend  is  in-  error 
as  regards  the  value  for  seed  purposes 
of  the  small  kernels  at  the  tip  of  the 
ear  of  corn.  They  are  the  last  to  be 
developed,  and  as  a  rule  are  shrunken 
and  misshapen,  containing  less  stored 
energy  to  support  the  young  plant  than 
those  from  other  portions  of  the  ear. 
Repeated  trials  at  various  experiment- 
stations  have  shown  tip  kernels  to  pro¬ 
duce,  with  rare  exceptions,  smaller, 
weaker  and  less  productive  stalks  than 
those  from  the  middle  or  butt  of  the 
same  ear,  and  their  continued  use 
would  doubtless  result  in  a  worthless 
and  unproductive  strain.  Heavy,  well- 
developed  seeds  of  almost  any  plant 
give  better  results  than  those  of  light 
weight,,  and  the  difference  is  more  plain¬ 
ly  marked  with  corn  than  with  many 
cultivated  crops.  The  butt  kernels  often 
produce  stronger  seedlings  than  the 
middle-ear  kernels,  as  they  are  larger, 
but  are  usually  rejected  as  too  irregular 
in  shape  to  be  used  in  planting  ma¬ 
chines.  1  he  “silk”  is  not  confined  to 
'he  tip  kernels,  though  the  attachment 
Is  mc>re  obvious  there  than  to  the  older 
kernels  further  down  the  ear,  but  as 
'he  individual  stigma  of  each  grain, 
pei  forms  its  office  of  conveying  the 
influence  of  the  pollen  from  the  tassels 
'o  its  attached  ovary  and  then  perishes, 


where  there  is  no  silk  no  kernel  re¬ 
sults.  The  practice  of  only  using  nor¬ 
mally  developed  grains  from  near  the 
middle  of  the  ear  is  sound  and  in  the 
long  run  will  give  best  results,  though 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  butt  kernels, 
when  well  cured,  if  to  be  dropped  by 
hand. 

The  corn  year  of  1911  is  notorious 
for  its  defective  seed,  owing  to  pro¬ 
longed  Summer  drought,  followed  by 
Autumn  rains  and  the  excessive  cold  of 
the  ensuing  Winter.  Seed  corn  ripened 
badly,  and  was  so  generally  injured  by 
Winter  cold  that  public  warnings  were 
issued  as  to  its  defective  quality.  This 
may  account  locally  for  poor  crop  in 
1912,  even  though  seed  was  selected 
with  some  care.  v. 


Seed*  of  Drug  Plants. 

O.  B.,  Neie  York. — I  am  trying  to  start 
a  garden  of  drug  plants.  I  want  burdock, 
mullein,  Symplocarpus  (skunk  cabbage), 
and  stramonium,  all  common  enough  and 
all  largely  used  in  drug  manufacture,  but  I 
cannot  learn  where  the  seed  can  be  found. 
I  have  what  is  considered  a  very  good  wood 
for  the  growth  of  ginseng,  but  that  also 
seems  to  be  without  beginning. 

Ans. — The  species  mentioned  are  so 
rarely  handled  by  seedsmen  that  applica¬ 
tion  to  them  would  likely  prove  futile. 
Burdock  and  stramonium  seeds  may 
doubtless  be  had  on  application  to  Dr. 
R.  H.  True,  Office  of  Drug  Plant  In¬ 
vestigations,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Dormant  seeds  of 
skunk  cabbage,  which  greatly  resemble 
moist  grains  of  corn  or  maize,  may  be 
dug  from  almost  any  swamp  where  the 
plant  grows  in  profusion,  but  a  more 
practical  method  would  be  to  transplant 
the  clumps  themselves  and  thus  save  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  time.  Mullein  seeds  might 
be  difficult  to  procure  at  this  season,  but 
almost  any  country  boy  could  dig  plants 
from  the  hillsides  and  pastures  in  time 
for  garden  planting.  Ginseng  seeds  are 
offered  by  many  growers  advertising  in 
horticultural  publications.  The  seeds 
supplied  are  usually  stratified  in  sand 
and  are  ready  to  germinate  when  sold. 


Diseased  Clematis. 

What  ails  my  Clematis  vine,  and  what 
will  “cure  it?”  It  is  eight  years  old,  and 
every  season  just  at  or  before  blooming 
time,  while  in  the  height  of  vigorous 
growth,  some  of  the  canes  of  this  year's 
growth  beginning  with  the  terminal  bud 
look  as  if  they  were  scalded.  This  -wilt 
descends  lower  and  lower  till  it  reaches 
the  ground.  Sometimes  a  few  canes  escape, 
but  all  die  if  the  “wilt”  sets  in  early 
enough  in  the  season.  Four  of  my  plants 
died  entirely  of  this  ailment.  The  trouble 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  result  of  any  in¬ 
sect’s  work,  but  the  vine  seems  to"  tret 
dark-colored  and  to  die  just  at  the  collar 
of  plant  where  vine  comes  from  the  ground. 
This  apparently  decayed  section  does  not 
exceed  an  inch  in  length.  What  is  the 
matter  and  how  remedied?  Drainage  is 
good.  L.  E.  B. 

Champaign,  Ill. 

There  are  several  diseases  attacking  the 
Clematis  (especially  the  large-flowered  sec¬ 
tion)  and  so  far  we  have  had  very  little 
encouragement  regarding  their  cure.  Many 
gardeners  merely  refer  to  them  as  “wilt" 
or  “die-back”  without  making  much  distinc¬ 
tion  between  them  and  the  troubles  arising 
from  the  attacks  of  nematode  worms  at  the 
roots.  While  we  cannot  offer  any  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  treatment  will  be  successful, 
we  would  try  ammoniacal  solution  of  coo¬ 
per  carbonate — six  ounces  copper  carbonate 
ammonia  three  pints  (not  more),  water  50 
gallons.  Spray  before  the  trouble  appears. 


A  Complete  High  Pressure  Gasoline 


Spraying  Outfit 

One  Hundred  Dollars 

Gasoline  engine,  spraying  pump  and  large 
tank,  spraying  hose,  extension  pipe  and 
nozzles. 

This  Engine  Will  Run  Churns  and 
Grindstones  and  Pump  Water 

or  do  other  work  on  the  farm. 

When  not  being  used  for  spraying,  this 
medium  priced  engine  can  be  employed  on 
numerous  small  jobs  on  the  farm,  and  it  will 
pump  water  (or  all  purposes. 

Has  Special  Slow  Speed  Pulley 

for  operating  churns  and  grindstones— this  is 
in  addition  to  the  regular  pulley  furnished 
with  engine.  14  of  these  sold  this  year 
where  2  sold  last  year  within  10  miles  of  a 
given  point  in  Mass. 

Write  for  Catalog  IF.  F. 

BRACKETT,  SHAW&  LUNT  CO.,  62  N.  Washington  Si.,  Boston 


60  Days 

toTry>^l 
BEATS 

The  Best 

Engine  You  Ever  Saw 

— because  ft’s  the  first  quality  engine  of 
the  land.  The  Witte  is  conceded  the  best 
engine  in  America.  Made  by  E.  H.  Witte, 
master  builder  for  25  years.  Ask  Witte 
users.  Any  size  from  1%  to  40  horse¬ 
power — all  tested  to  ten  per  cent  over¬ 
load.  61  special  advantages. 

And  You  Now  Pay  Only 

Wholesale  Price 

We  cut  out  dealers— give  you  their 
profit.  Also  give  you  full  benefit  of  our 
natural  gas  well.  No  power  expense — 
testing,  heating,  lighting  fuel,  all  free. 

Take  a  60  day  trial.  Five  year  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  book,  “How  to  Judge  a 
Gasoline  Engine”,  and  complete  catalog. 

Our  wholesale  factory  prices  will  interest 
you  mightily.  Write  NOW,  telling  us 
size  engine  you  need. 


Write  for  Free  Book  About 
The  New  Way  of  Spraying 

This  book  tells  about  the 
new  tested  ways  of  spray¬ 
ing-how  to  banish  blight, 
disease,  prevent  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  insects,  in  less  time, 
with  less  work  and  half  the 
solution  generally  needed. 
It  tells  what  to  spray  and 
how  to  get  the  best  results. 


Brown’s 

Auto  Spray 


Made  in  10  styles  and  sizes  of  hand  and  power  out¬ 
fits  meet  the  needs  of  every  man  and  work  on  new, 
improved  principles  that  save  time,  solution,  trouble 
and  mean  thorough  results  300.000  Fruit  growers, 
farmers  and  gardeners  and  leading  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  everywhere  endorse  Brown's 
Auto  Spray. 

See  Auto  Spray  No.  1 — 1  gal.  ca¬ 
pacity,  hand  power,  with  non-clog¬ 
ging  nozzle  that  throws  every  kind 
of  spray,  easy  to  carry  over  shoul¬ 
der,  needs  least  pumping,  enables 
boy  to  outwork  2  men  with  ordi¬ 
nary  outfits.  Power  Sprayers  of 
every  style  and  capacity  for  every 
purpose— fitted  with  Brown’s 

Non-Clog  Atomic  Nozzle 

the  greatest  time  and  money  sav, 
lng  Invention  in  years.  Positively 
win  not  clog— adjustable  from  fine 
mlst-like  spray  to  powerful  stream 
—absolutely  self  cleaning.  Low 
prices,  satisfaction  or  money  back. 

Wr-iia  for  Spraying  Guide  Free 
anti  full  particulars. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO., 

28  Jut  St.,  Rochester,  X. Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


What  makes  a  perfect  apple  ?  Pyrox 
makes  a  perfect  apple  by  protecting 
fruit  and  foliage  from  codling  moth  and 
other  leaf  eating  insects  besides  acting 
as  a  fungicide.  It  makes  the  fruit  hang 
on  a  week  or  ten  days  longer  in  the  Fall 
which  gives  better  color,  waxiness  and 
keeping  quality,  giving  that  “finish”  which 
brings  the  top  market  price.  If  you  like 
to  grow  good  fruit,— use  Pyrox  and  have 
it.  Wise  growers  are  ordering  early.  Ask 
the  Bowker  Insecticide  Co.,  of  Boston, 
for  book  on  spraying. 


The  Perfection  Six  Row  Sprayer 

SPRAYS  ANYTHING— Trees,  Potatoes  and  Vegetables 

Ti  ees  are  sprayed  when  used  as  a  Hand  rump.  Potatoes 
and  all  Vegetables  are  sprayed  by  Horse-Power.  6  Rows 
at  a  passage,  30  to  40  acres  per  day,  this  too  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  possible. 

The  force  of  the  spray  acts  on  the  plants  as  a  heavy  wind, 
causing  them  to  present  all  sides  of  their  foliage  to  the 
mist-like  spray  that  covers  the  Under-Side  as  well  as 
top  of  the  leaves— Hence  no  insect  life  can  escape  this 
most  thorough  of  sprayings. 

We  have  made  sprayers  over  26  years,  and  the 
Perfection  embodies  every  essential  feature 
needed  with  all  the  experimenting  left  out. 

You  get  an  assured  success 
when  you  buy  the  Perfection 
Sprayer. 

Send  for  catalogue, 
giving  prices  and 
full  particulars 
Manufactured 
by 

THOMAS  PEPPLER  8  SON, 
[.Box  45  _  Hiflhtstown,  N.  J 


CHDAY  We  Make 
jri'AF„,sK;^iUdv 


DutKtii  Ddrrci* ‘i-now  rOTaio  Spr3>yprwl 
Power  Orchard  Rigs,  etc. 

There’s  a  Field  sprayer  for  every  need,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  all  experts  the  world’s  best  line. 

THIS  EMPIRE  KING 

leads  everything  of  its  kind.  Throws  fine 
mist  spray  with  strong  force,  no  clogging, 
1  strainers  are  brushed  and  kept  clean 
‘  and  liquid  is  thoroughly  agitated 
.  automatically. 

*  Corrosion  Is  impossible. 
Write  for  directions  and 
formula.  Also  catalog  on 
entire  sprayer  line.  We  have 
,  the  sprayer  to  meet  your 
exact  wants.  Address 
FIELD  FORCE  PTTMP  CO., 

?.  Eleventh  Street,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Spray  for  Blight 

It  cannot  be  cured  but  can  be  prevented  easily 
and  at  little  cost,  if  sprayed  in  time  and  in  the  right 
way.  Spraying  increases  the  yield  enough  to  pay. 

Traction 
Sprayers 

are  built  for  this  purpose.  4  or  6  rows.  55  or  100  gallon, 
wood  or  steel  tanks,  single  or  double  acting  pumps  with 
least  slippage,  wind  shift  adjustment,  nozzle  strainers, 
for  one  or  two  horses.  Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and 
write  us  for  new  Free  booklet. 


A  *hat  PAY.  $.961,530  made  by  cli- 

A 1  /  ft  ili  /  entn.  Patent  Book — <4What  and 
J.  M  XA  XiaIaj/  How  to  Invent — Proof  of  For¬ 
tunes  in  Patents  ”  FREE.  112-p  Guide.  Send  Sketch  for  report. 
E.  E.  Vkooman,  Patent  Attorney,  S38  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SPRAY  BY  POWER 


The  healthier  the  tree,  the 
better  the  fruit.  The  ionger 
trees  are  sprayed  with 
“SCALECIDE  ”  the  more 
beautiful,  healthful  and 
fruitful  they  become.  "SCALECIDE”  is  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  all  soluble  oils — the  only  one 
containing  distinct  fungicidal  properties.  “SCALE¬ 
CIDE”  will  positively  kill  all  soft-oodied  sucking  in¬ 
sects  without  inj  ury  to  the  tree.  Let  us  prove  these 
statements.  Seud  today  for  free  booklet  "SCALE¬ 
CIDE— the  Tree  Saver.”  Address  B.  G.  PRATT 
CO.,  Mfg,  Chemists,  50  Church  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


APPLE 

GROWING 


2-row  Cultivator 


cuts  ball  the  time  and 
work  out  ot  farming 

Get  better  results  without  drudgery  and  long  hours.  You 
don’t  have  to  be  a  slave  to  your  work  when  you  use  the  Planet 
Jr  No.  72.  No  other  implement  in  large  crops  saves 
so  much  time,  money,  and  labor. 

Two-row  Pivot-wheel  Cultivator.  Plow,  Furrower, 
and  Ridger  cultivates  at  one  time  2  rows  of  potatoes,  corn,  beans, 
etc.  in  rows  28  to  44  inches  apart.  _  Works  like  a  charm  in  check¬ 
rows,  crooked  rows,  and  rows  of  irregular  width.  Never  leaves 
open  furrows  next  to  plants.  Cultivates  crops  up  to  5  feet  high. 
Covers  2  furrows  of  manure,  potatoes,  or  seed  at  one  passage. 
Can  be  equipped  with  roller-bearings, spring-trip  standards 
and  discs.  Fully  guaranteed. 

FREE!  An  instructive  64-page 


illustrated  catalogue 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO  PSf, 


Write 

today 
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8$^  marks,  or  10}£  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
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cash  must  accompany  transient  order. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscriber  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  ho 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
tlie  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


It  does  us  good  to  see  how  people  take  hold  of 
the  cover  crop  idea.  There  is  no  reason  why  any  soil 
should  remain  bare,  except  it  be  some  old  meadow  or 
pasture  purposely  plowed  in  Fall,  so  that  the  frost 
can  help  tear  it  apart.  We  have  many  letters  from 
people  who  expect  to  work  land  until  the  middle  of 
Summer  and  then  sow  clover.  Why  not  double  up  the 
cover  crops?  They  may  sow  oats  and  peas  as  soon 
as  the  soil  is  fit  to  work.  Plow  this  crop  under  in  July, 
use  lime,  and  seed  to  buckwheat  and  clover.  This 
ought  to  put  the  soil  into  beautiful  shape  for  a  crop 
like  potatoes  for  next  year.  If  you  do  not  care  to  let 
the  soil  go  a  full  year  without  giving  some  returns 
the  peas  and  oats  can  be  cut  for  hay.  But  make  the 
soil  do  something  and  stuff  it  with  organic  matter  if 
you  can. 

* 

After  an  experience  of  more  than  20  years  planting 
nursery-grown  apple  trees  I  have  recently  hit  upon  the 
scheme  of  cutting  a  few  scions  from  each  bundle  of  each 
variety  as  received,  and  then  top-working  these  scions  onto 
bearing  trees,  in  two  or  three  years  these  scions  produce 
fruit,  and  it  is  then  possible  to  know  early  in  the  game 
whether  the  trees  purchased  are  true  to  name  without 
waiting  eight  or  10  years  for  them  to  come  into  bearing. 

A.  H.  H. 

This  is  a  simple  way  of  testing  the  trees  if  you 
can  be  sure  of  your  records  and  be  able  to  identify 
both  trees  and  scions.  In  case  of  trouble  with  a 
nurseryman  over  misfit  trees  you  must  be  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  prove  absolutely  that  the  scions  were  taken 
from  a  certain  bundle,  and  that  you  know  the  wood 
was  put  into  a  definite  tree.  In  a  good  many  cases 
of  complaint  we  find  that  the  planter  cannot  be  per¬ 
fectly  sure  of  his  trees,  and,  of  course,  this  hurts  his 
claim. 

* 

In  drawing  up  a  contract  between  the  owner  of  a 
farm  and  a  tenant  there  is  often  a  question  about  the 
fair  division  between  labor  and  capital.  The  simplest 
way  of  figuring  this  is  upon  the  following  basis :  Let 
the  land  and  buildings  represent  one-third ;  a  fair 
and  adequate  equipment  with  capital  another  third, 
and  labor  the  remaining  third.  Under  equipment  we 
should  put  stock,  tools,  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  and,  in 
general,  the  personal  property  required  to  conduct  a 
farm  as  distinct  from  the  real  estate.  If  the  owner 
put  up  the  farm  alone  on  this  basis  he  would  be 
entitled  to  one-third.  If  the  tenant  did  not  share  in 
the  cost  of  personal  property  he  would  have  one- 
third.  If  they  divided  the  cost  of  personal  property 
between  them  each  would  have  one-half  interest. 
Figuring  on  this  basis  and  dividing  the  personal  prop¬ 
erty  in  proportion  as  each  side  furnishes  it  will 
usually  give  fair  equity. 

* 

We  have  tried  to  keep  up  with  the  developments  in 
the  use  of  Soy  beans,  but  they  come  too  fast.  This 
bean  changed  Manchuria  from  a  desert  to  a  prosper¬ 
ous  country'  with  large  export  trade.  The  bean  oil 
has  influenced  half  a  dozen  great  industries,  and  the 
meal  or  ground  bean  cake  after  oil  extraction  has 
changed  the  basis  of  cattle  feeding  in  Europe.  Now- 
German  chemists  have  learned  how  to  make  “plant 
milk”  from  Soy  beans.  This  is  a  fluid  with  the  com¬ 
position  and  many  of  the  characteristics  of  cow’s 
milk — made  right  from  the  bean  plant  with  no  cow 
in  between.  We  have  no  idea  that  the  cow  is  going 
out  of  business,  but  here  is  another  'one  for  the  Soy 
bean.  It  is  beginning  to  do  great  things  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Many  farmers  seriously  claim  that  it  will  more 
than  substitute  for  oats  and  leave  the  soil  in  fine 
condition.  Corn  in  the  silo  is  like  bread  and  butter 
for  the  cow.  Planting  Soy  beans  with  the  corn  and 
cutting  all  together  into  the  silo  is  like  changing  the 
bread  and  butter  to  a  ham  sandwich.  Soy  beans  will 
not  take  the  place  of  Alfalfa,  but  the  enterprising 
farmer  has  got  to  consider  them  as  one  of  the  chances 
which  nature  holds  out  to  him. 


Here  we  come  with  our  annual  argument  for  more 
corn  on  the  Eastern  farm.  General  farmers  or  those 
who  follow  a  rotation  will  be  likely  to  raise  a  good 
supply,  but  some  fruit  or  truck  farmers  think  they 
can  buy  the  grain  cheaper.  In  most  cases  they  are 
wrong,  and  good  figuring  will  prove  it.  Corn  can  he 
grown  on  an  old  pasture  or  meadow  if  you  will  use  a 
fair  amount  of  fertilizer.  It  is  a  good  crop  for 
young  orchards  if  you  keep  it  away  from  the  trees 
as  you  should.  There  is  no  farm  on  earth  where  a 
good  supply  of  grain  and  fodder  will  not  be  like 
money  in  the  bank.  Break  up  that  old  loafer  field 
and  get  it  going  with  corn. 

* 

Some  of  our  readers  ask  why  the  Hope  Farm 
man  talks  of  using  500  pounds  of  lime  per  acre, 
while  most  writers  advise  a  ton  or  more.  He  is 
speaking  of  annual  application  of  lime — with  cover 
crops  in  an  orchard.  These  crops  are  plowed  under 
each  year,  and  the  lime  goes  with  them.  Where 
people  talk  of  a  ton  or  more  they  refer  to  a  rotation 
of  crops — the  lime  every  four  or  five  years  in  the 
clover  or  grass  seeding.  The  annual  use  of  500 
pounds  or  a  little  more  amounts  to  about  tlie  same 
in  the  end.  There  will  be  one  or  two  crops  in  a 
rotation  which  would  not  be  well  suited  to  lime.  For 
orchard  work  with  rye  or  clover  plowed  under  each 
year  the  annual  applications  are  better.  These  crops 
plowed  when  in  full  sap  into  the  warm  ground  might 
give  considerable  trouble  without  the  lime  which 
helps  keep  the  ground  sweet  and  helps  the  cover  crop 
give  up  its  plant  food. 

* 

tV as  It  JVorth  While ? 

That  thought  came  into  the  minds  of  thousands  of 
middle-aged  men  as  the  death  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
was  announced — was  it  worth  while  to  become  the 
master  of  all  the  good  or  evil  that  may  ga  with 
$200,000,000?  Men  who  have  gray  in  their  hair  should 
have  a  better  answer  to  the  question  than  the  young 
and  untried.  In  most  of  the  papers  and  magazines 
Mr.  Morgan  is  pictured  as  a  financial  genius — a  great 
organizer  and  history  maker — his  great  success  a 
model  and  stimulant  for  young  men.  In  others  he  is 
pictured  as  a  business  pirate,  a  hard,  brutal  driver  of 
special  privilege  and  legal  expedient.  In  truth  tlie 
personal  photograph  would  come  between  these  two 
extremes.  We  are  not  concerned  with  Morgan  the 
man  either  to  praise  or  blame,  but  rather  with  the 
system  or  methods  which  he  represented  so  well.  In 
his  “History  of  the  Great  American  Fortunes”  Gus¬ 
tave  Myers  tells  of  Mr.  Morgan’s  first  business  deal. 
This  involved,  with  others,  in  1861,  the  purchase  from 
the  government  of  5,000  obsolete  and  dangerous  car¬ 
bines  or  rifles  at  $3.50.  Less  than  three  months  later 
those  same  rifles  were  sold  back  to  the  government 
on  Gen.  Fremont’s  order  for  $22  each!  To  be  exact, 
the  government  sold  the  rifles  to  Mr.  Morgan  and  his 
friends  for  $17,486  and  then  bought  them  back  for 
$109,912!  The  government  refused  to  pay  more  than 
$55,550,  but  a  suit  was  brought  and  the  court  gave  a 
judgment  for  $58,175  more.  We  give  this  record 
without  bitterness  or  feeling,  though  thousands  of 
men  whose  fathers  died  fighting  at  the  front  came  up 
through  grinding  poverty  while  “great  organizers” 
were  laying  the  foundation  of  their  fortunes  through 
just  such  deals.  It  was  and  is  all  a  part  of  the 
“system”  by  means  of  which  a  few  men  grow  enor¬ 
mously  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  many  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  shop  who  toil  and  suffer  and  cannot  help 
themselves.  You  notice  that  when  one  of  these  rich 
men  dies  the  most  extravagant  writer  never  tries  to 
show  that  the  world  was  left  richer  in  love,  in  charity, 
in  higher  ideals  or  in  the  touch  of  nature  which  gives 
true  spirit  to  society.  Such  men  could  not  adopt  a 
child  and  make  it  into  a  true  man  or  woman.  The 
curse  of  the  “system”  must  follow  the  multi-millionaire 
through  life.  That  is  a  natural  law  and  the  sad  part 
of  it  is  that  for  40  years  and  more  after  the  war  our 
teachers  and  our  books  and  our  schools  held  up  the 
“captain  of  industry”  as  the  model  character  for 
young  people  to  follow.  Think  of  it — while  unknown 
men  in  humble  walks  of  life  gave  far  more  of  en¬ 
during  character  of  the  world.  Now  this  idolatry  of 
the  rich  man  is  passing  out  of  literature  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  indications  of  the  future. 

We  could  not  hold  the  career  of  Mr.  Morgan  up 
to  our  boys  as  a  model  or  as  worth  their  life’s  labor. 
Nor  would  we  use  such  a  career  to  arouse  bitterness 
or  envy.  The  man  was  not  at  fault  so  much  as  the 
system  of  politics  and  public  ideals  which  make  it 
possible  for  the  strong  and  great  to  control  money 
and  legislation.  Let  us  rather  take  this  occasion  to 
criticize  ourselves — plain,  common  people  who  neglect 
our  little  public  duties  and  thus  become  responsible  for 
the  larger  public  evils. 


April  12, 

Our  old  friend  H.  M.  Whiting,  the  champion  tree 
gnffer,  is  in  trouble  once  more.  The  Grimsby  (On¬ 
tario)  Independent  gives  him  this  free  notice: 

The  Whiting  Nursery  Company  will  find  a  solid  body  of 
fruitmon  arrayed  against  them  if  they  are  going  to  fill 
their  orders  through  this  section  this  year.  Since  wo 
last  noted  the  stand  growers  were  taking,  cancellation 
after  cancellation  has  been  sent  in  to  the  company,  not 
only  from  this  vicinity  hut  throughout  the  whole  Niagara 
Peninsula.  Mr.  John  Konkle,  who  took  charge  of  the 
signatures,  was  kept  answering  the  ’phone  and  paying 
postage  on  replies  until  he  nearly  tired  of  the  game. 

Year  after  year  Mr.  Whiting  seems  to  face  this 
situation.  He  can  hardly  claim  that  he  is  persecuted, 
for  he  does  not  seem  to  have  changed  his  methods. 
Our  standing  advice  is  to  let  Whiting  and  all  other 
gufF  agents  alone.  We  have  said  so  much  about  this 
that  no  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  fairly  justify 
himself  for  signing  such  a  contract  as  Whiting  offers. 
We  shall  continue  tb  hit  these  guff  agents  whenever 
they  show  themselves.  It  is  strange  how  different 
people  may  view  tlie  same  thing.  One  local  nursery¬ 
man  writes  that  our  campaign  against  guff  agents 
has  helped  his  business,  since  nearby  planters  have 
learned  to  come  right  to  his  nursery  and  examine 
the  trees  as  they  would  the  goods  in  a  store.  Another 
claims  that  our  criticism  of  Whiting  and  similar 
dealers  is  an  attack  upon  local  nurserymen,  or  all 
who  employ  agents.  How  are  we  to  account  for  these 
entirely  opposite  conclusions?  Personally  we  have 
felt  that  the  local  nursery  of  good  reputation  was 
often  an  ideal  place  to  buy  plants  or  trees,  except 
for  the  higher  price  which  such  a  nurseryman  must 
charge. 

* 

At  this  time  you  are  likely  to  find  in  many  dis¬ 
cussions  on  farming  a  good  deal  about  the  “law  of 
diminishing  returns.”  Let  us  see  if  we  can  under¬ 
stand  what  that  means.  In  farming,  as  in  every 
other  business,  the  object  should  be  to  obtain  the 
fairest  profit  from  the  labor  of  each  man  or  the 
investment  of  each  dollar.  Good  farming  does  not 
mean  the  production  of  immense  crops  at  a  loss,  or 
at  a  small  profit,  but  such  labor  and  management  that 
each  dollar  and  each  man  will  give  the  largest  income. 
Sometimes  a  man  keeps  on  growing  crops  not  suited 
to  his  soil  or  his  capacity,  when  careful  figuring  would 
show  he  is  doing  it  at  a  loss.  He  may  change  methods 
or  crops  and  make  far  greater  profit  from  his  own 
labor.  A  dairyman  may  be  milking  a  herd  of  15 
poor  scrubs — doing  most  of  his  work  with  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  cumbersome  machinery.  He  may  start  within 
his  means  and  conservatively  improve  his  stock,  put 
up  a  silo  and  practice  improved  methods.  With  the 
same  labor  as  before  he  may  then  milk  15  good 
grade  cows  and  thus  make  more  and  better  milk  than 
before.  In  time  that  man  reaches  the  limit  of  his 
capacity  to  increase  profit.  He  may  say  that  he  can 
keep  60  cows  and  make  four  times  as  much  as  he 
now  makes  with  15.  That  man  will  find  that  as  he 
spreads  out  on  his  farm  there  will  surely  come  a  time 
when  the  profit  on  the  additional  expense  will  begin  to 
diminish.  If  he  keeps  on  he  will  finally  produce  at 
a  loss.  This  is  called  the  law  of  diminishing  returns. 
It  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  for  the  amateur  or 
back-to-the-lander  to  understand.  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  if  a  man  can  make  $10  profit  on  10  hens  it  stands 
to  reason  that  he  can  make  $5,000  on  5,000  birds. 
The  world  is  full  of  people  who  do  not  understand 
this  law.  Most  of  us  have  a  certain  capacity  for 
labor  or  management.  Up  to  the  limit  of  that  we  can 
make  a  fair  profit,  hut  when  we  get  beyond  it  we 
strike  this  law  of  diminishing  returns  and  our  profit 
fades  away.  In  the  face  of  the  wondrous  stories  we 
hear  and  the  still  more  wonderful  advice  so  freely 
offered  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  the  best  farming 
may  not  mean  the  largest  yield — but  rather  the  most 
profitable  yield  per  man  and  dollar. 

BREVITIES. 

Test  the  seed  corn. 

It  will  pay  to  name  your  farm  and  have  it  printed  on 
your  stationery. 

You  may  take  this  remark  as  a  very  safe  bet :  Alfalfa 
won’t  grow  where  its  feet  got  wet. 

Tighten  the  hoops  on  the  stave  silos  at  this  season. 
Of  course,  the  concrete  men  will  say — why  have  hoops? 

We  should  try  the  liquid  treatment  of  potato  seed  in 
formalin.  The  fumigation  method  does  not  seem  so  sure. 

The  work  of  manuing  a  spray  pump  involves  almost 
the  motion  of  rowing  in  a  racing  boat.  Spraying  is  use¬ 
ful — the  other  job  is  ornamental.  In  one  case  the  boy 
who  pulls  thinks  himself  a  hero — in  the  other  a  mere 
pumper. 

One  of  the  experts  of  the  Biological  Survey.  TJ.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  points  out  the  value  of  the 
guinea  pig  as  an  article  of  food.  lie  says  that  it  is 
esteemed  in  South  America,  especially  halted,  and  that 
the  cleanly  vegetarian  habits  of  the  animal  make  it  en 
tirely  desirable.  There  should  be  no  food  prejudice  against 
rodents,  he  thinks. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — March  26  it  was  said  100,- 
000  men  were  idle  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  floods.  At  Newcastle  the  She- 
nango  and  Mahoning  rivers  were  higher 
than  ever  before.  At  Sharon,  Pa.,  early  re¬ 
ports  put  the  property  loss  at  $3,500,000. 
In  country  districts  numbers  of  cattle  have 
been  drowned,  and  farmers  have  experienced 
heavy  losses.  _  The  damage  to  bridges  and 
roads  is  very  great.  The  total  death  list 
is  very  much  less  than  at  first  reported, 
and  it  is  hoped  may  not  exceed  500  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana.  In  New  York  State  the  flood 
loss  is  said  to  equal  $3,000,000.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  the  damage  to  the  great 
Barge  Canal  will  increase  its  cost  enor¬ 
mously,  and  greatly  delay  the  work.  In 
Ohio  the  State  Highway  Commissioner  esti¬ 
mates  the  property  loss  at  $253,000,000. 

March  31  the  crest  of  the  Ohio  flood 
reached  Cincinnati,  flooding  many  sections 
of  the  city.  Cairo,  Ill.,  was  in  serious  con¬ 
dition,  because  of  weakened  levees ;  Shaw- 
neetown.  Ill.,  was  entirely  cut  off  and  ser¬ 
ious  loss  was  anticipated. 

John  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  great  financier, 
died  at  Koine,  Italy,  March  31,  of  a  general 
breakdown  and  brain  exhaustion.  He  was 
76  years  old.  Mr.  Morgan  was  a  native  of 
Hartford,  Conn.  His  father  was  a  banker 
of  old  Puritan  family,  and  the  son  inherited 
large  means  and  important  business  con¬ 
nections.  lie  was  educated  in  Boston  and 
at  Gottingen,  Germany.  He  became  one  of 
the  most  famous  and  discriminating  art 
collectors  in  the  world.  Mr.  Morgan  was 
twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Miss 
Amelia  Sturgis,  whom  he  married  in  1861. 
She  died  a  year  later.  In  1865  he  married 
Miss  Frances  Tracy,  daughter  of  Charles 
Tracy,  a  well  known  New  York  lawyer.  The 
children  by  this  marriage  were  John  Pief- 
pont  Morgan,  Jr.,  Miss  Louisa  Morgan,  the 
wife  of  Herbert  L.  Satterlee ;  Miss  Juliet 
Pierpont  Morgan,  who  married  William 
Pierson  Hamilton,  and  Miss  Anne  Tracy 
Morgan,  whose  interest  in  charity  is  so  well 
known.  Mr.  Morgan  was  possessed  of  more 
foreign  decorations  than  any  other  Ameri¬ 
can.  Upon  him  had  been  conferred  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Bed  Eagle,  of  Prussia  ; 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  SS.  Mau¬ 
rice  and  Lazarus,  and  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Crown  of  Italy ;  he  was  Commander  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France ;  medallist 
of  the  Queen  Victoria  jubilee,  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  King  Edward  VII  and  of  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  King  George  V.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  Osmanieh,  Turkey. 
Mr.  Morgan  was  seldom  spoken  of  as  a 
philanthropist.  His  gifts  in  the  world  of 
art  and  literature,  however,  great  as  they 
were,  formed  only  a  small  portion  of  his 
liberality.  No  man  ever  gave  less  osten¬ 
tatiously.  Although  he  bestowed  many 
millions  of  dollars,  his  name  was  never  con¬ 
nected  with  a  single  gift.  His  philan¬ 
thropies  were  not  local  or  narrow  in  their 
scope.  lie  gave  wherever  his  human  or 
artistic  sympathies  were  aroused.  This  he 
illustrated  in  1899,  when  he  made  a  gift 
of  $25,000  to  provide  electric  light  for  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  in  London.  To  Harvard 
University  he  gave  for  the  medical  school, 
$1,000,000  ;  for  the  Society  of  the  Lying-in 
Hospital,  near  St.  George’s  Church,  $1,350,- 
000 ;  for  S.t.  John’s  Cathedral.  $4,500.000 : 
for  help  toward  paying  the  debts  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  $100.- 
000;  for  the  Loomis  Hospital  for  Consump¬ 
tives,  some  $500,000  ;  for  a  library  in  Holy¬ 
oke,  Mass.,  his  father's  birthplace.' $1 00,000  ; 
for  preserving  the  Palisades,  $125,000;  for 
a  new  parish  house  and  rectorv  for  St. 
George's  Church,  $300,000,  and  $100,000  to 
churches  in  San  Francisco  in  1908.  lie 
also  contributed  largely  to  the  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  memorial  fund  and  to  the  Galveston 
relief  fund.  At  the  time  of  the  cholera 
scare  he  furnished  the  steamer  Stonington. 
to  assist  in  the  work  of  getting  passengers 
off  the  affected  steamships.  He  gave  $500,- 
000  to  build  the  Auchmuty  Industrial 
School.  During  a  Winter  of  unusual  acute 
distress  among  the  poor  of  this  city  he 
furnished  the  means  to  establish  cheap  coal 
and  wood  yards,  and  gave  $10,000  to  the 
Italian  earthquake  fund  in  1905.  He  gave 
very  largely  to  many  interests  connected 
with  the  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he 
was  a  communicant. 

Washington,  March  31. — Walter  H.  Page, 
editor  of  World’s  Work,  has  accepted  the 
President’s  offer  of  the  post  of  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain  to  succeed  the  late  White- 
law  Reid.  Mr.  Page,  who  is  a  native  of 
Aortb  Carolina,  is  a  resident  of  Garden 
C  lty.  Long  Island.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
publishing  firm  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
since  1899.  He  was  born  at  Cary,  N.  C.. 
on  August  15,  1855.  lie  was  a  student  at 
“ 1®®“' olph-Macon  College  in  Virginia  from 
.  to  1876,  and  a  fellow  at  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University  from  1876  to  1878.  He  was 
editor  of  The  Forum  from  1890  to  1895  and 
editor  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  until  1899. 

1\  alter  D.  Hines,  chief  counsel  for  the 
Adams,  American,  Wells  Fargo  and  United 
Mates  express  companies,  went  to  Washing¬ 
ton  March  31  with  a  brief  containing  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  parcel  post  to  be  used 
at  a  hearing  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
J  ‘"omission.  He  shows  that  the  parcel  post 
nas  deprived  the  express  companies  of  ap¬ 
proximately  25  per  cent  of  their  total  busi¬ 
ness  on  packages  up  to  11  pounds.  The 
nearing  before  the  Commerce  Commission  is 
to  discuss  the  general  question  of  lowering 
tile  rates  charged  by  express  companies.  This 
gives  Mr.  Hines  the  opportunity  to  bring 
netore  the  Commission  the  arguments 
against  the  parcel  post  on  the  ground  that 
K  has  already  affected  the  express  com¬ 
panies  business,  so  that  any  further  low¬ 
ering  of  rates  would  work  harm  to  the  com- 
patnes  and  also  to  strike  at  the  whole  par¬ 
cel  post  system.  1 


AMONG  THE  POTATO  GROWERS. 

On  the  26th  of  March  I  attended  and 
lectured  at  the  meeting  of  the  farmers  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia 
Produce  Exchange  at  Capeville,  in  the  lower 
end  of  Northampton  County,  just  a  little 
way  above  the  end  of  the  Cape.  I  had 
never  been  below  the  railroad  terminus 
at  Cape  Charles  City  before  this,  though 
I  was  born  in  the  adjoining  county  of 
Accomac,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  that 
that  lower  end  of  the  Cape  is  a  beautiful 
farming  country,  and  there  were  evidences 
of  great  prosperity  among  the  potato  grow¬ 
ers,  since  fine  farm  homes  are  the  rule 
and  many  of  the  houses  are  really  fine  and 
costly.  It  seemed  that  every  one  of  the 
farmers  owns  an  automobile,  for  they 
crowded  to  the  meeting  in  them  from 
every  direction  till  the  grove  there  seemed 
to  be  full  of  motor  cars.  About  500  pros¬ 
perous  looking  men  gathered  there  to  hear 
a  discussion  on  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
the  organization  after  I  had  made  a  sort  of 
general  talk  on  intensive  methods  in  truck¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Westcott,  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  in  the  Virginia  Produce  Exchange 
made  a  lengthy  explanation  of  its  purposes, 
the  object  being  to  induce  the  growers  in 
that  lower  end  to  take  more  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  Exchange  that  is  aiming 
to  include  both  counties,  its  headquarters 
being  at  Onley  in  Accomac  County.  He 
explained  the  wonderful  success  that  has 
attended  the  work  of  the  exchange,  and 
the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  all  who 
enlisted  in  it,  saying  that  the  exchange 
was  not  organized  as  a  money-making  con¬ 


cern,  for  the  organization,  but  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  growers.  His  figures  for  the 
business  of  the  past  year  were  surprising. 
With  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000  they  have 
a  surplus  of  $85,000.  Recognizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  having  the  most  experienced 
and  skillful  manager  they  engaged  Mr.  Bur¬ 
ton,  a  general  in  that  line,  at  a  salary 
of  $5,000  a  year,  and  his  management 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  success  of  the 
organization.  Last  season  the  exchange  did 
a  business  amounting  to  $3,750,000,  charg¬ 
ing  five  per  cent,  for  selling.  The  mere 
matter  of  telegrams  often  runs  up  to  $25,- 
000  in  a  season,  for  the  manager  keeps 
continually  posted  from  the  traveling 
agents  in  all  directions  north  and  in  Can¬ 
ada,  and  makes  sales  by  wire  in  carloads 
at  every  point.  Whenever  a  carload  is 
reported  not  up  to  the  claim  an  agent  goes 
at  once  to  see  if  the  complaint  is  correct, 
and  in  case  it  is  the  matter  is  at  once 
adjusted.  Inspectors  are  at  every  shlp^ 
ping  point  to  see  that  the  produce  brought 
is  properly  graded  before  he  puts  on  the 
barrel  or  package  the  red  star  of  the  ex¬ 
change,  and  in  this  way  the  effort  is  made 
to  have  every  shipment  come  up  to  the 
quality  claimed  for  it,  so  that  complaints 
are  rare. 

The  exchange  ships  not  only  for  its  own 
stockholders  but  for  everyone,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  season  ouo-half  the  profits 
are  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  and  the 
other  half  paid  in  a  rebate  to  the  stock¬ 
holder  shippers.  Hence  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  all  the  growers  to  take  some  stock  in 
the  exchange,  for  they  need  a  large  amount 
of  cash  to  pay  on  delivery  at  the  station 
for  produce  less  the  5  per  cent,  charged, 
for  the  manager  knows  in  advance  what 


the  car  is  sold  for,  for  every  carload  is 
sold  before  shipping,  and  it  is  a  groat 
convenience  to  the  shipper  to  get  the  cash. 
Since  the  stock  is  but  $5  a  share  it  takes 
but  one  share  to  make  a  man  a  member 
of  the  exchange  and  entitled  to  his  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  benefits.  This  organization 
has  brought  prosperity  to  the  growers,  and 
they  are  no  longer  the  prey  of  irresponsible 
commission  merchants  in  the  northern 
cities.  The  orders  are  taken  in  advance 
by  wire  in  carloads,  and  the  manager  knows 
just  where  to  ship,  for  many  carloads  late 
in  the  season  of  early  potatoes  are  shipped 
South,  after  the  southern  crop  has  been 
cleaned  up,  and  they  ship  on  orders  taken 
by  their  traveling  agents  in  all  the  north¬ 
ern  towns  and  cities  and  all  over  Canada. 

The  main  crop  in  lower  end  of  the 
peninsula  is  the  early  Irish  potatoes.  In 
fact  at  that  tip  end  of  Northampton,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  whole  country  is 
now  planted  in  Irish  potatoes,  though 
strawberries,  cabbages,  and  in  the  upper 
sections  immense  areas  are  planted  in 
sweet  potatoes.  Down  on  the  Cape  the  26th 
of  March  the  potatoes  were  peeping  above 
the  ground,  and  the  growers  were  busy 
harrowing  the  ridges  down  level,  to  be 
ready  for  the  regular  cultivation.  I  urged 
them  to  make  a  greater  diversification  of 
crops,  for  one  disastrous  season  in  potatoes 
would  make  a  great  loss,  while  a  diversity 
of  crops  would  give  them  a  far  better 
chance.  I  told  them  of  the  great  industry 
along  the  Lake  Shore  north  in  Winter 
forcing  under  glass,  and  tried  to  show 
them  tlif  great  advantage  of  their  sunny 
Winters  and  milder  climate  would  give 
them  in  this  same  work  of  growing  to¬ 
matoes  and  cucumbers  under  glass.  Then 
the  outdoor  crop  of  early  tomatoes  does 
not  seem  to  have  attracted  attention, 
though  north  of  them  in  the  lower  end 
of  Maryland  these  are  being  made  a  profit¬ 
able  crop.  I  tried  to  show  them  the  greater 
profit  that  would  accrue  from  intensive 
work  even  on  cold  frames  with  sashes,  and 


one  man  said  that  doubtless  they  would 
gradually  get  at  it,  for  they  are  thought¬ 
ful  men,  and  ready  to  take  a  new  idea 
if  it  promises  success.  They  have  made 
money  so  fast  in  early  potatoes  the  past 
two  seasons  that  it  is  like  arguing  against 
a  success  to  warn  them  of  danger  of  a 
bad  season,  and  I  told  them  that  their 
great  area  in  Irish  potatoes  this  season 
made  me  rather  uneasy  because  of  the 
great  mass  of  old  potatoes  still  on  the 
markets  north  this  Spring. 

Early  potato  shipments  from  that  sec¬ 
tion  are  wonderful  in  amount.  Cape 
Charles  City  station  alone  shipped  last 
Spring  close  to  half  a  million  barrels  of 
Irish  potatoes.  I  have  not  the  figures  for 
the  long  list  of  stations  along  the  railroad 
north  of  Cape  Charles,  but  I  live  near  the 
railroad,  and  I  know  that  during  the 
shipping  season  it  is  one  long  train  after 
another  going  north  as  closely  as  they 
dare  to  run  them  on  the  double-tracked 
railroad.  The  great  strawberry  crop  opens 
the  season,  and  in  lower  Maryland  and 
Delaware  by  the  latter  part  of  April  one 
will  see  the  sidings  crowded  with  long 
lines  of  refrigerator  cars  waiting  for  the 
strawberries.  Then  come  the  cabbages  and 
then  the  Irish  potatoes,  and  after  a  short 
lull  in  the  shipments  the  rush  of  the  early 
sweet  potatoes  from  Virginia  begins,  and 
the  cantaloupes  and  watermelons  and 
cucumbers  of  lower  Maryland  keep  the 
trains  busy  till  late  in  Summer.  This 
whole  Peninsula  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
market  garden  for  the  Northern  cities, 
with  its  rapid  transportation  and  early 
warm  soil  and  mild  climate. 

w.  P.  MASSEY. 


TRICKS  OF  COMMISSION  MEN. 

The  need  of  a  bill  to  regulate  commis¬ 
sion  trade  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
personal  experience:  In  October,  1909.  a 
personal  friend  of  mine,  who  was  agent 
for  a  commmission  house  in  New  York 
City,  solicited  from  me  a  car  of  peaches. 
The  inducement  they  held  out  was  that 
these  peaches  would  be  sold  out  of  their 
store  to  an  exclusive  hotel  trade,  and 
would  bring  a  much  higher  price  on  this 
account.  I  shipped  to  them  a  solid  car 


of  430  crates,  sold  October  15,  1909,  at 
$1.37%  per  crate,  which  was  37%  cents 
under  the  market.  They  telegraphed  the 
price  at  once,  and  that  the  peaches  had 
arrived  in  poor  condition.  Their  agent  here 
wired  the  firm  that  there  must  be  some 
mistake,  as  he  knew  these  peaches  were 
all  right.  When  they  sent  the  returns 
they  explained  that  the  car  arrived  late 
and  the  weather  was  rainy. 

Now,  at  that  time  I  was  shipping  a  car¬ 
load  of  peaches  to  New  York  nearly  every 
day.  This  fruit  was  of  the  same  grade  and 
brand,  and  was  being  sold  by  my  regular 
commission  house  for  $1.75-$1.85  per 
crate.  Later  in  the  Fall  my  friend,  the 
agent,  returned  to  New  York  and  took  the 
matter  up  with  his  firm,  endeavoring  to 
settle  the  matter  to  my  satisfaction.  He 
told  them  he  “wished  them  to  give  me  a 
square  deal,  that  I  was  no  backwoods 
farmer  and  sometimes  went  to  New  York 
myself."  He  soon  after  left  the  firm  and 
I  found  out  from  him  that  at  the  same 
time  they  sent  me  returns  of  $1.37%  per 
crate,  they  were  buying  the  same  grade 
of  peaches  from  other  commission  houses 
at  $1.75. 

The  next  time  I  was  in  New  York  I 
took  counsel  and  called  on  the  firm  for  an 
explanation.  I  found  from  them  that  these 
peaches  were  not  sold  at  their  store  or  to 
the  hotel  trade,  as  they  had  agreed,  but  to 
other  commission  men  on  the  dock.  The 
only  explanation  they  vouchsafed  was  that 
they  were  not  responsible  for  what  their 
agent  might  have  said.  While  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  legislate  honesty  into  men,  it 
is  possible  to  legislate  dishonest  men  out 
of  business.  f.  w.  Cornwall. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PARCEL  POST. 

Eggs  by  Mail. 

I  notice  on  page  468  letter  from  T.  T. 
Hibben,  under  “Parcel  Post  Notes.”  Mr. 
Ilibben  says  we  can  send  eggs  by  parcel 
post  for  hatching,  for  he  sent  a  box  to 
a  friend  and  had  friend  return  them  to 
him,  and  but  one  egg  was  broken  each  way, 
and  the  box  was  in  good  condition.  Under 
the  circumstances  I  would  like  to  bet  Mr. 
Ilibben  a  big  apple  that  if  he  sets  the 
remaining  13  eggs  he  won’t  hatch  a  chick. 
I  have  had  10  years’  experience  in  shipping 
eggs  for _  hatching.  I  can  pack  eggs  so 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  break 
them,  short  of  smashing  the  box,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  that  the  eggs  will  hatch 
The  most  satisfactory  package  I  have  found 
is  a  basket  or  a  box  with  a  handle.  These 
receive  more  consideration  from  expressmen 
than  a  package  without  a  handle.  Express- 
men  are  supposed  to  handle  a  lot  of  pack¬ 
ages  in  a  short  time.  That  is  what  they 
are  hired  for.  They  have  no  time  to  pick 
up  a  single  box  of  eggs,  and  carry  it  on 
or  off  the  cars  and  wagons ;  such  boxes  get 
thrown  or  slid  along.  Where  there  is  a 
handle,  the  handle  is  apt  to  be  made  use 
of,  and  one  can  carry  several  packages  by 
the  handle  at  one  time.  One  good  sharp 
jolt  to  a  package  of  eggs  will  finish  the 
hatching  possibilities  of  the  eggs,  although 
the  eggs  be  so  carefully  packed  that  none 
are  cracked.  I  have  received  and  shipped 
packages  of  eggs,  where  several  eggs  were 
broken,  and  remainder  hatched  fairly 
well,  but  in  every  such  case  the  package 
had  been  partially  smashed,  evidently  by 
some  heavy  object  falling  on  them,  or  a 
similar  mishap.  I  have  also  received  re¬ 
ports  of  eggs  cracked  or  broken,  yet  pack¬ 
age  was  in  good  condition  when  received, 
and  purchasers  also  reported  very  poor 
results  from  remainder  of  eggs.  This  shows 
that  it  is  the  shocks  that  such  packages 
receive,  that  destroy  hatching  possibilities. 

T  nder  present  condition  of  parcel  post  it 
certainly  is  not  adapted  for  shipping  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  you  had 
had  as  much  experience  in  shipping  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  as  I  have,  and  knowing  what  we 
do  as  to  how  parcels  are  handled  by  the 
I’ost  Office  Department,  you  would  refuse 
to  accept  advertising  from  any  breeder  of¬ 
fering  to  ship  eggs  via  parcel  post.  Per¬ 
sonally,  when  I  see  an  advertiser  making 
such  an  offer,  I  put  him  down  as  very 
inexperienced.  Of  course,  I  would  like  to 
be  able  to  ship  eggs  via  parcel  post,  but 
in  justice  to  myself  and  customers  I  cannot, 
although  I  have  received  some  requests 
to  do  so.  I  would  like  Mr.  Hibben  to  re¬ 
port  results,  if  he  set  that  box  of  eggs, 
also  any  others  who  have  shipped  hatching 
eggs  via  parcel  post.  j.  e.  willmarth. 

New  York. 

Advantages  of  Parcel  Post. 

While  our  experience  is  limited,  yet  we 
know  that  in  rural  communities  many 
advantages  are  being  derived  from  the  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  the  parcel  post  system.  The 
village  in  which  we  live  is  located  10 
miles  east  of  Mill  Creek  express  office.  A 
stage  makes  daily  trips  to  the  above  place, 
carrying  the  mail,  conveying  passengers 
and  hauling  freight  and  express  matter. 
The  transportation  charge  made  by  the 
stage  driver  is  10  cents  for  the  smaller 
packages,  while  the  rates  increase  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  package.  In  sending 
goods  by  parcel  post  the  cost  is  much  less 
than  when  sent  by  express,  and  the  stage 
driver’s  charges  are  also  avoided,  as  he  is 
compelled  to  haul  all  mail  matter  according 
to  his  contract.  Another  advantage  is  that 
many  articles,  among  them  being  fresh 
country  butter,  sausage,  medicine  in  liquid 
form,  and  many  other  articles  which  could 
not  be  sent  by  mail,  either  because  they 
■were  unmailable,  or  because  the  cost  of 
mailing  was  too  great,  can  now  be  sent  by 
parcel  post  much  cheaper  than  heretofore. 
We  can  also  purchase  dry  goods  from 
large  establishments  in  the  cities  and  have 
them  sent  to  us  by  parcel  post  at  less  cost 
than  if  sent  by  express.  Not  only  does  the 
parcel  post  system  benefit  the  public,  but  is 
also  proving  beneficial  to  the  fourth  class 
postmaster,  who  frequently  receives  but  a 
small  compensation  for  his  work.  During 
the  brief  time  in  which  the  system  has  been 
in  use,  the  cancellation  in  our  post  office 
has  increased  to  a  marked  degree,  and  we 
believe  that  during  the  holiday  season  the 
parcel  post  system  will  be  more  appre¬ 
ciated  than  at  any  other  time,  by  both  the 
general  public  and  the  postmaster.  The 
few  facts  derived  from  our  experience  in  a 
rural  community  are  decidedly  iu  favor  of 
the  parcel  post,  although  there  may  exist 
disadvantages  in  other  places.  o.  C.  H. 

Mifflin  Co.,  Penna. 
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PRIZES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  give  $50 — divided  as  above  for  the 
Three  Best  Original  Photographs  illustrating  scenes  in  our  new  book 

“THE  CHILD” 

This  book  is  full  of  pathetic  or  dramatic  situations  which  afford  opportunity 
for  effective  grouping  of  characters  to  form  illustrations.  Here  are  a  few: 


“Childless  and  alone’' 

The  Elder  and  The  Child 
Shep  and  his  new  friend 
*  ‘Sunday  comes  in  the  middle  of  the  week” 
First  lesson  in  milking 
Hiram  Bently’s  anger 
Hen  Bingham’s  atonement 


Ike  Barber’s  cider  mill 
“Berryin’  a  boy” 

Advertising  with  cider  apple* 

Bill  King’s  heme  run 
Joe  Burgess  and  his  song 
Mr.  Cabot  of  the  Austin  Cabots 
“Mother”  and  the  Child 


These  and  other  scenes  will  form  effective  groupings  for  pictures,  and  the 
characters  may  be  found  right  in  your  home  neighborhood.  You  are  to 
arrange  the  groups  to  suit  yourself.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the 
pictures  which  most  nearly  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  book.  Each  contest¬ 
ant  may  send  6  pictures  but  no  individual  can  win  more  than  one  prize. 
Suitable  pictures  not  winning  prizes  will  be  paid  for.  Others  will  be 
promptly  returned  on  receipt  of  postage. 

The  Pictures  Must  be  in  Our  Hands  May  31, 1913 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  WONDER  CHILD. 

A  source  of  endless  wonderment 
Is  he  whose  years  are  three ; 

No  weariness  to  him  is  sent — 

Each  day  ends  blithesomely : 

We  wonder  that  such  little  feet 
Can  tread  such  paths  of  play;  - 
We  wonder  at  the  laughs  that  greet 
The  close  of  longest  day. 

He  drags  his  precious  plunder  out 
From  cupboard  full  of  toys, 

And,  with  a  gladsome,  wholesome  shout 
He  spends  the  day  in  noise ; 

We  wonder  at  the  scars  he  shows, 

The  scratches  and  the  burns ; 

In  wonder  to  his  tattered  clothes 
His  patient  mother  turns. 

But  most  of  all  we  wonder  how 
His  eyes  grow  deeper  blue. 

And  how  his  charming  baby  brow 
Grows  yet  more  fair  and  true ; 

We  wonder  how  his  smile  wins  more, 
And  cheeks  show  more  of  rose — 

And  how  new  freckles  still  swarm  o’er 
That  tiny,  sunburned  nose. 

— The  Denver  Republican. 
* 

Corset  bags,  as  sold  in  the  shops,  are 
merely  narrow  bags  closed  with  a  draw¬ 
string,  in  which  the  garment  is  placed 
when  not  in  use.  Made  of  linen,  with 
a  little  briar-stitched  hem  for  the  tape 
to  run  in,  and  a  briar-stitched  wreath 
in  the  center,  such  a  bag  costs  50  cents ; 
more  expensive  ones,  costing  up  to  $3 
or  $4,  are  made  of  Dresden  ribbon  or 
heavy  flowered  silk. 

* 

Shellac  is  food  whether  people  desire 
to  eat  it  or  not,  according  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials.  The  cause  for  this  de¬ 
cision  is  a  suit  for  violation  of  the  pure 
food  laws,  brought  against  a  firm  in 
Boston  which  shipped  adulterated  shel¬ 
lac  to  a  southern  candy  manufacturer. 
It  appears  that  shellac  is  used  to  give 
a  gloss  to  cheap  candy,  and  though  the 
defendant  in  this  case  claims  that  shel¬ 
lac  is  no  more  food  than  house'  paint  is, 
the  Government  holds  to  its  contention. 
Somehow,  candy  glossed  with  shellac 
does  not  sound  desirable  for  the  juvenile 
digestion,  and  we  hope  that  Uncle  Sam 
will  make  things  unpleasant  for  those 
who  use  it. 

* 

The  Youth’s  Companion  says  that  an 
Englishman  traveling  through  Ceylon 
describes  in  the  London  Telegraph  a 
startling  experience  that  befell  his  host¬ 
ess  at  a  dinner  in  Trincomalee. 

The  dinner  was  excellent,  but  when  it  was 
about  half  over  I  was  startled  by  hearing 
my  hostess  tell  the  native  servant  to  place 
a  bowl  of  milk  on  a  deerskin  near  h'er 
chair. 

Although  she  spoke  as  calmly  as  if  giv¬ 
ing  an  ordinary  order,  I  knew  at  once  that 
there  was  a  snake  somewhere  in  the  room, 
for  these  creatures  prefer  milk  to  anything 
else.  As  a  hasty  movement  might  have 
meant  certain  death,  we  all  sat  like  statues ; 
but  for  all  that,  our  eyes  were  inspecting 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  room.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  not  until  the  milk  was  placed 
on  the  dearskin  that  the  snake  appeared. 
And  then,  to  our  amazement,  a  large  cobra 
uncoiled  itself  from  my  hostess’  ankle,  and 
glided  toward  the  bowl,  where,  of  course, 
it  was  immediately  killed. 

Imagine  the  nerve  of  the  woman,  although 
she  fainted  when  the  snake  lay  dead  on 
the  floor.  How  many  could  have  remained 
motionless  under  such  circumstances? 

* 

Some  of  the  prettiest  of  the  Easter 
pot  plants  are  climbing  roses  of  the 
Rambler  type.  When  their  bloom  is 
over  they  can  be  planted  out  in  the 
garden,  and  while  they  will  not  make 
much  show  the  following  year,  the  sec¬ 
ond  season  afterwards  they  should  be 
in  good  condition  to  bloom  freely. 
Plant  them  out  after  frost  is  over — for 
they  are  quite  tender  after  their  green¬ 
house  forcing — cutting  back  the  tips  and 
weaker  shoots  and  the  faded  flowers. 
Give  a  good  chance  in  properly  prepared 
soil,  and  they  should  grow  well.  We 
take  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  in  such 
plants,  which  remain  a  permanent  re¬ 
minder  of  their  giver,  as  well  as  a  con¬ 
tinued  source  of  pleasure. 


New  Zealand  is  now  said  to  have 
the  lowest  infant  death  rate  in  the  worTd 
— 65  to  the  thousand :  that  of  the  United 
States  is  put  at  149,  and  that  of  Russia 
268.  New  Zealand  is  an  equal  suffrage 
country,  and  in  1911  88  per  cent  more 
women  voted  than  men,  though  men  are 
in  excess  in  the  population.  There  is 
no  child  labor  in  New  Zealand,  the 
working  age  being  16  for  boys  and  18 
for  girls.  Boys  are  not  permitted  to 
sell  papers  on  the  streets  or  do  mes¬ 
senger  service  after  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  One  of  the  most  surprising 
things  about  those  young  countries  that 
lie  under  the  Southern  Cross  is  the  way 
they  have  taken  ideas  we  still  look  upon 
as  Utopian  dreams,  and  translated  them 
into  everyday  fact. 


A  Dinner  Wagon. 

The  Utah  Agricultural  College  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  has  issued  a  very  use¬ 
ful  circular  on  “Labor  Saving  Devices 
for  the  Farm  Home,”  by  Leah  D.  Widt- 
soe.  Among  the  suggestions  offered  is 
the  use  of  the  handy  “dinner  wagon.” 
figured  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
The  circular  says :  “In  homes  where  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  separate  kitchen  and 
dining  room,  it  should  be  considered 
necessary  to  have  a  so-called  “dinner 
wagon,”  an  illustration  of  which  is 
given.  This  dinner  wagon  can  be  made 
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A  DINNER  WAGON. 


by  anyone  who  knows  how  to  handle 
tools  at  all,  and  as  you  see,  is  in  reality 
a  two  or  three-story  table  on  wheels. 
This  should  stand  near  the  kitchen  stove, 
and  on  it  should  be  placed  everying  re¬ 
quired  for  the  meal.  It  can  be  wheeled 
into  the  dining  room  or  to  the  table,  and 
then  set  aside  until  required  to  move 
everything  from  the  dining  table  back 
to  the  kitchen.  Think  of  the  countless 
steps  saved  by  the  use  of  such  a  simple 
little  appliance  as  this.” 


Scotch  Scones. 

Will  some  of  the  readers  tell  how  to 
make  the  real  Seoteh  scones  as  they  are 
made  in  Scotland?  I  am  only  one  of  a 
large  number  who  would  like  very  much  to 
learn  the  art  of  making  them.  s.  l.  b. 

Scotch  scones  are  variable,  for  there 
are  many  recipes,  and  most  good  Scotch 
cooks  have  their  own  particular  meth¬ 
od.  Plain  soda  scones  are  very  like  our 
tea  biscuit,  but  usually  cooked  in  one 
flat,  round  cake,  whole  or  divided  in 
four,  instead  of  small  biscuits,  either 
baked  in  the  oven  or  more  usually 
cooked  on  a  girdle  (griddle),  the  scone 
being  split  and  buttered  hot.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  familiar  recipes,  but  we 
should  like  further  information  from 
Scotch  cooks.  One  of  our  Scottish 
friends  who  baked  her  scones  in  the 
oven  in  this  country  told  us  that  she 
always  cooked  them  on  a  girdle  in  “the 

Land  o’  Cakes”  because  it  was  more 
convenient  in  her  old-country  kitchen. 

Girdle  Scone. — One  pound  flour,  one 
small  teaspoon  salt,  one  level  teaspoon 
soda,  one  full  half  pint  of  milk  (or 
buttermilk),  two  level  teaspoons  cream 
of  tartar.  Mix  the  flour,  salt  and  cream 
of  tartar  together.  Mix  soda  in  a  little 
of  the  milk,  add  to  flour  and  with  the 
rest  of  the  milk  make  into  a  light  dough. 
Use  a  fork,  making  it  as  light  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Turn  it  out  on  a  floured  board. 
Divide  in  two  parts.  Make  each  into 
a  ball,  and  flatten  them  with  the  palm 
of  your  hand  till  about  half  an  inch 
thick.  Mark  in  eight  divisions.  Lift 
carefully  on  to  a  greased  griddle  and 
bake  on  top  of  the  stove  one-half  hour. 

Scotch  Scones.— Sift  together  a  quart 
of  flour,  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  and  a 


teaspoonful  of  salt.  Work  in  three 
tablespoon fuls  of  butter  and  mix  with  a 
pint  of  thick  sour  milk.  Turn  the  paste 
onto  a  well  floured  board  and,  kneading 
and  handling  as  little  as  possible,  cut 
into  sections  which  can  be  rolled  into 
rounds  the  size  of  a  dinner  plate  and 
.about  one  inch  thick.  Cut  each  of  the 
rounds  into  four  sections  and  bake  on 
a  hot,  slightly  greased  griddle.  When 
brown  on  one  side  turn  and  bake  on  the 
other.  The  cakes  should  rise  until  they 
are  thick  and  fluffy.  It  is  important 
that  they  should  be  cooked  through. 
They  should  be  eaten  hot. 

Little  Scones. — Prepare  plain  pie  crust, 
adding  one-fourth  teaspoon  of  soda 
melted  in  warm  water.  Roll  out  to  the 
thickness  of  one-third  inch,  cut  into 
rounds  the  size  of  a  dollar,  and  bake 
on  the  top  of  the  stove  on  a  griddle, 
light  brown  on  both  sides.  They  should 
taste  like  the  crust  biscuit  of  the  top 
baking.  When  ready  to  serve,  open 
these  hot,  butter  well  and  spread  with 
raspberry  jam.  This  tea  cake  makes  a 
dainty  relish.  Always  add  the  soda 
melted  in  warm  water  the  last  thing  to 
the  flour.  _ 

Vinegar  from  Hard  Cider. 

Can  you  toll  me  of  something  that  I  can 
put  into  hard  cider  to  turn  it  into  vinegar? 

B.  L. 

Exposure  to  the  air  and  sun  heat  will 
turn  cider  into  vinegar.  The  “hard” 
stage  is  merely  one  phase  the  cider 
passes  through  before  becoming  vinegar. 
In  a  cold  cellar  it  may  be  a  considerable 
time  before  vinegar  is  formed.  The 
process  may  be  hastened  by  putting  one 
barrel  above  the  other,  and  letting  the 
cider  drip  slowly  along  a  wooden  trough. 
In  vinegar  factories  the  cider  is  slowly 
dripped  through  shavings.  The  idea  is 
to  expose  as  much  surface  to  the  air  as 
possible. 

Common  Sense  Care  of  Babies,  by 
Mary  Busby  Austin.  This  is  a  very 
unpretentious  little  book,  but  written 
with  obvious  knowledge  and  understand¬ 
ing.  It  covers  the  baby’s  care  from  its 
first  bath  as  the  new-born  infant,  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  instruction  given 
avoids  much  that  often  puzzles  a  young 
mother  in  a  more  elaborate  treatise. 
The  advice  about  diet,  cleanliness,  sleep, 
etc.,  is  all  very  good.  The  table  of  in¬ 
fectious  diseases  will  be  found  very 
helpful.  So  much  elaborate  instruction 
is  now  given  by  professional  baby  cul- 
turists  that  we  think  many  inexperienced 
young  people  are  almost  afraid  to  use 
their  own  judgment  in  the  care  of  a 
cherished  first  baby,  and  we  are  glad 
to  welcome  such  a  useful  little  book  that 
suggests  the  experience  of  a  wise  and 
practical  mother.  Published  the 

author,  Indianapolis;  57  pages,  paper 
covers;  price,  50  cents. 

TEA  BY  PARCELS  POST 

A  pound  package  of  our  tea,  extra  choice  grade, 
either  Oolong,  Gunpowder,  Orange  Pekoe,  Young 
Hvson,  Ceylon,  or  Japan,  quality  usually  sold  at 
SU  cents,  la'id  down  at  your  door  for  49  cents.  If  you 
want  to  try  it  first,  send  2  cent  stamp  for  sample 
good  for  12  cups.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town- 

McKinney  &  company 

188  State  Street,  -  Binghamten,  N.  Y. 

“RANGErBICYCLES 

Are  equipped  with  puncture- 
>roof  tires, imported  roller  chains, 
mported  English  flangedlsprockets. 
English  featherweight  steel  mud 
guards, imported  Brampton  pedals, 
motor  style  saddles,  bars  and  grips, 
and  other  distinctive  features 
possessed  by  no  other  bicycle. 
No  effort  or  expense  has  been 
spared  to  make  the  *  ‘Ranger" 
the  World’s  Best  Bicycle. 
Improved  factory  methods  and 
greatly  increased  output  for 
1913  enable  us  to  make  a  mar¬ 
velous  new  price  offer.  Some¬ 
thing  very  special  to  the  first 
purchasers  of  1913  models  In 
each  town.  Write  us  today. 

WE  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 

without  a  cent  in  advance,  to 
any  person,  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  and  prepay  the 
'freight.  We  only  ask  you  to 
examine  and  try  the  “Ranger” 
without  a  cent  expense  to  yourself 
before  you  think  of  buying  any  other  bicycle. 

10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Ranger”  bicycle.  Not  a  cent  cost  to  you  If 
you  do  not  wish  to  keep  It  after  riding  It  for  10  days  and 
putting  It  to  every  test.  Our  “Ranger”  bicycles  are 
of  such  high  quality,  handsome  appearance  and  low  price 
that  we  are  willing  to  ship  to  you.  prepaid,  for  your 
examination  and  trial,  and  leave  itentirely  to  you  whether 
you  wish  to  keep  It  or  not. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  perfected  methods  and 

machinery  enable  us  to  offer  you  direct  from  the  factory 
the  best  bicycle  ever  produced  at  a  price  that  will  be  a  reve¬ 
lation  to  you.  Do  not  buy  a  Bicycle  or  a  pair  of  Tires 
until  you  receive  our  large  complete  catalog  and  learn  our 
direct  factory  price  and  remarkable  special  offer. 
SECOND-HAND  BICYCLES — a  limited  number  taken  In 
trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will  be  closed  outat  once, 
at  $3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  free. 

RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED  locality  yto  ride  and 

exhibit  a  sample  1913  “Ranger”  bicycle  furnished  by  us. 
In  your  spare  time  you  can  take  many  orders  for  our 
bicycles,  tires  and  sundries.  Write  at  once  for  our 
large  Catalog  and  a  remarkable  special  proposition  we 
will  make  yon  on  the  firHt  1913  models  going  to  your  town. 
TIQCC  rear  wheels  with  coaster  brake,  inner  tubes, 

I  lllLtff  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs  and  every¬ 
thing  In  the  bicycle  line  at  half  usual  prices.  l)o  not 
wait— write  today  for  large  catalog  containing  a  great 
fund  of  Interesting,  useful  bicycle  Information.  It  only 
Costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  Write  it  now. 

Head  cycle  co.,  Dept.  a80<  chicagdi 


April  12, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Mrs.  Modelfarm  —  “Well,  Anty 
Drudge,  now  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  our  farm,  and  the 
way  we  do  our  work?  You  see 
I  always  keep  plenty  of 
Fels-Naptha  Soap  on  hand!” 

Anty  Drudge — “I  never  saw  a 
finer,  better-kept  farm.  Every¬ 
thing  is  so  prosperous  looking. 
But  I’d  expect  no  less  of  a  sen¬ 
sible  woman  like  you.  Your 
home  looks  like  a  Fels-Naptha 
Home  always  looks!” 

Every  woman 
who  wants  to  feel 
well,  and  look 
young,  should  use 
Fels-Naptha 
Soap.  It  saves 
half  the  labor  of 
housekeeping. 
Does  the  work 
in  less  than  half 
the  time,  and  bet¬ 
ter  than  it  was 
ever  done  before. 

Fels-Naptha  Soap 
does  the  best  work  in 
cool  or  lukewarm 
water,  without  hard 
rubbing  and  scrub¬ 
bing.  It  cuts  grease, 
makes  clothes  white 
and  sweet,  china  and 
glassware  glisten,  and 
pots  and  pans  shine. 

Follow  the  directions  on  the  Bed 
and  Green  Wrapper. 

Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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For  Hoarseness 

Never  fail  to  promptly  relieve  lose  of  voico,  coughs,  sore 
|  throat.  Invaluable  to  public  speakers  and  singers. 

25c,  50c,  $1.00.  Sample  Free. 

JOH^^mOW^^^OJ^^Boston^lags. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

’W hen  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements 
desired. 

The.  first  picture  shows  7679,  semi¬ 
princess  dress  for  misses  and  small  wo¬ 
men,  16  and  18  years.  7765,  tucked 
kimono,  34  to  42  bust.  7691  blouse  with 


Robespierre  collar,  34  to  42  bust.  7477, 
four-piece  envelope  skirt  22  to  30  waist. 
7400,  boy’s  suit,  2  to  6  years.  657,  em¬ 
broidery  design.  7560,  boy’s  French 
suit,  6  to  10  years. 

Second  group  includes  7753,  tucked 
blouse  or  shirt  waist,  34  to  44  bust. 
7605,  surplice  blouse  with  Robespierre 
collar,  34  to  42  bust.  7658,  one  button 


semi-princess  dress,  34  to  44  bust.  7768, 
four-gored  skirt  for  misses  and  small 
women,  14,  16  and  18  years.  7749,  six- 
gored  skirt  for  misses  and  small  wo¬ 
men,  16  and  18  years  Price  of  each  pat¬ 
tern  10  cents. 


Vacuum  Cleaners. 

Is  it  not  just  possible  that  more 
women  are  overworked  on  the  farm 
than  men?  But  why  is  this  true?  The 
principal  reason  is  that  man  performs 
his  labor  with  machinery  while  woman 
does  her  many  tasks  by  hand.  Labor- 
saving  devices  in  the  home  cost  only  a 
fraction  of  what  the  machinery  for  farm 
work  cost.  Man  uses  his  high-priced 
implements  only  a  short  time  during  the 
year,  while  much  of  the  machinery  to 
lighten  woman’s  work  is  used  at  least 
once  a  week.  If  the  farmer  knew  of  a 
machine  that  would  do  a  part  of  his 


farm  work  as  thoroughly  as  the  vacuum 
cleaner  does  its  work  would  he  do  with¬ 
out  it?  -  No  amount  of  “elbow  grease,” 
in  fact  no  unassisted  human  power,  can 
remove  the  dirt  these  machines  pump 
out.  The  thoroughness  with  which  they 
do  their  work  will  make  any  woman 
their  friend.  Our  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  very  muddy,  and  a  large  amount 
of  this  dirt  is  necessarily  tracked  into 
the  home.  For  this  reason  when  we 
moved  into  our  new  home  a  few  years 
since  we  had  no  carpets  tacked  to  the 
floor — rugs  in  every  room  except  kitch¬ 
en,  pantry,  dining  room  and  bathroom. 
On  these  floors  we  have  linoleum,  as 
we  think  it  more  sanitary  for  the  rooms 
in  constant  use.  This  arrangement 
proved  very  nice,  especially  in  the  bed¬ 
rooms,  as  these  rugs  can  be  removed  at 
any  time  the  floor  is  mopped.  Then  the 
room  is  just  as  clean  as  immediately 
after  the  Spring  house  cleaning  when 
carpet  is  used. 

Before  we  purchased  our  hand 
vacuum  cleaner,  dusting  the  bare  floor 
(border  or  finished  floor  around  the 
rugs),  was  quite  a  task.  No  matter 
how  often  we  removed  the  rugs  and 
beat  them  there  was  always  some  dust 
that  would  settle  on  the  floor  and  make 
dusting  every  day  necessary.  But  such 
a  change  as  the  vacuum  cleaner  made 
the  past  Winter !  The  children  can  play 
even  tag  in  the  living  room  without 
kicking  up  a  cloud  of  dust.  The  truth 
is  we  were  ashamed  when  the  cleaner 
was  first  used  on  our  living-room  rug, 
ashamed  of  the  great  amount  of  dirt 
and  dust  we  had  been  harboring,  while 
we  were  endeavoring  to  have  a  sanitary 
home.  One  of  the  nice  features  of  these 
machines  is  that  they  make  no  dust;  in 
fact  you  can  dust  and  then  sweep.  To 
dust  while  sweeping  is  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  curtains,  wall  paper  and  fur¬ 
niture.  “Isn’t  the  cleaner  hard  on  the 
carpets?”  is  often  asked,  but  we  think 
it  no  harder  than  the  broom.  Dirt 
and  dust  will  cut  a  carpet  out.  These 
machines  have  no  equal  in  cleaning  pil¬ 
lows,  mattresses  or  upholstered  furni¬ 
ture.  It  is  astonishing  the  amount  of 
dirt  they  can  take  out  of  a  mattress.  We 
cleaned  a%comforter  we  had  over  a  mat¬ 
tress  and  did  it  much  more  easily  and 
thoroughly  than  we  could  have  done  it 
by  washing.  A  friend  of  ours  took  a 
quart  of  dirt  out  of  an  old  lounge  with 
her  machine.  House  cleaning,  garden¬ 
ing,  and  little  chickens  will  soon  be  here 
and  although  we  have  many  windows  to 
wash,  curtains  to  launder,  etc.,  still  we 
think  the  battle  will  not  be  so  hard  this 
year  as  we  will  have  no  rugs  to  beat — 
thanks  to  the  vacuum  cleaner.  Machin¬ 
ery  is  now  almost  the  only  help  that  can 
be  procured  for  the  farm  home.  But 
isn't  it  really  the  most  economical  anrl 
the  best?  M.  c.  b. 

Soap  Troubles. 

The  housewife  who  has  recently  had 
a  failure  in  making  hard  soap,  may 
remedy  the  matter  if  she  will  add  just 
enough  boiling  water  to  her  soap  to 
heat  it  and  get  it  into  a  liquid  condition 
again,  then  add  more  dissolved  lye,  one- 
third  of  a  can,  and  stir  well.  In  case 
the  soap  is  not  a  hard  soap  it  will  be  a 
good  soft  soap.  The  trouble  was  caused 
by  the  excessive  fat.  In  making  hard 
soap,  four  and  one-half  pounds  of  clean 
caked  fat  is  sufficient  to  one  pound  can 
of  lye,  and  five  pounds  for  soft  soap. 
In  all  soap  making,  the  fat  should  be 
heated  to  the  boiling  point,  then  add 
baking  soda  to  cause  an  effervescent  ac¬ 
tion,  skim,  let  cool  a  little,  strain 
through  cloth  into  dishes  to  cake  hard, 
when  the  fat  will  be  in  a  clean  shape 
to  cut  and  weigh  easily,  using  just  the 
amount  desired.  In  adding  borax  or 
any  powder,  dissolve  with  the  lye  and 
strain  into  an  earthen  pitcher. 

MEDORA  CORBETT. 

Weigh  grease  and  melt,  then  use  a 
small  portion  to  dissolve  borax.  Let 
soap  stand  a  week  or  longer  away  from 
dampness,  but  where  the  wind  will  help 
dry  and  harden.  If  in  a  board  box  it 
can  be  removed  by  pounding  on  bottom, 
making  small  waste.  Letting  grease 
stand  after  adding  borax  helps  cleanse 
grease  and  make  soap  whiter.  If  lye 
remains  in  kettle  after  soap  has  been 
poured  in  mold  or  box  add  enough 
grease  to  thicken.  A  box  12x18x4  inches 
soaked  in  cold  water  can  be  preserved 
from  year  to  year,  and  saves  time.  Soak 
box  in  water  before  pouring  in  soap; 
wipe  off  all  surplus  water,  m.  d.  p. 


Homemade  Rugs. 

We  make  most  everything  from  toma¬ 
toes;  I’m  so  glad  to  see  that  olives  are 
made  (not  born  the  way  I  used  to  think 
they  were).  We  will  have  some  olives 
next  Fall  if  the  tomatoes  grow.  But 
just  now  I  have  the  rug  craze.  I'm 
wishing  for  a  rug  for  my  dining  room. 
Matting  and  grass  rugs  are  too  frail  for 
such  constant  use;  the  hemp  rugs,  also 
the  paper  fibre  ones,  are  quite  good.  A 
friend  of  mine  tells  me  that  homemade 
rugs  are  “all  the  go,”  so  my  eyes  have 
only  been  for  them  lately.  Let  me  tell 
you  what  I  have  seen.  In  an  old  lady’s 
room  were  two  large  braided  rugs,  the 
larger  nine  by  seven,  both  elliptical.  She 
did  every  stitch  herself,  and  was  very 
proud  of  her  work.  Another  woman 
has  some  crocheted  rugs ;  she  uses  a 
large  wooden  hook  and  crochets  the  rags 
in  strips,  then  sews  them  in  the  shapes 
she  wishes.  Sometimes  she  crochets  them 
as  you  would  a  mat.  the  first  way  is 
preferable  though.  One  woman  turned 
her  worn-out  tapestry  carpet  and  painted 
it ;  this  was  very  serviceable.  A  rug 
which  looked  like  fur  (something  as  to¬ 
matoes  look  like  olives),  was  made  from 
bran  sacks  (gunnysacks).  It  was  dark- 
red  and  very-  pretty.  The  cloth  was  cut 
in  strips  and  fringed  on  both  sides;  it  is 
left  solid  through  the  center  to  be 
stiched  to  the  foundation..  Of  course 
the  old-fashioned  rag  carpet,  the  much 
despised  rag  carpet,  of  our  grandmoth¬ 
ers  is  very  pretty  now.  What  I  liked 
best  was  a  drawn-in  rug  made  of  two 
large  bran-sacks.  For  a  center  this  was 
filled  in  with  rags  colored  like  grapes. 
Delaware  grapes ;  then  the  border  was 
sewed  on  and  in  the  border  was  worked 
a  grapevine  and  leaves  in  light  brown 
color.  The  lady  who  made  this  rug, 
when  I  exclaimed  over  the  hard  work 
in  it,  said  it  was  very  simple,  and  easy. 
She  saved  rags  and  rags,  then  colored 
them  her  favorite  color.  She  drew 
these  in  with  a  hook.  I  think  she  said 
her  husband  made  the  hook  from  an 
umbrella  rib.  She  made  the  pattern  her¬ 
self.  She.  tried  to  persuade  me  that 
anyone  with  eyes,  hands  and  a  little  time 
could  make  rugs,  marking  the  pattern  in 
was  easy.  Take  any  figure  you  like, 
paste  on  stiff  paper,  cut  out  and  you 
have  it  to  mark  around.  h.  s. 
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Kalamazoo  ranges  make  happy  housewives— 
et  the  big  Kalamazoo  catalogue  that  proves 
lalamazoo  convenience  —  economy— handsome 
appearance.  Latest  features— oven  thermometer, 
glass  oven  doors,  etc.  Astonishingly  liberal  otfer. 
Kalamazoo  stoves  and  ranges  are 

Easy  to  Try— Easy  to  Buy 

We  give  you  SO  Bays’  Free  Trial— 860  Days’ 
Approval  Test.  You  get  the  absolute  factory 
price.  You  save  from  #5  to  #40.  It’s  all  the 
same  to  us  whether  you  send  all  cosh  or  make 
small  payments.  We  ship  the  day  your  order 
comes.  We  pay  freight  right  to  your  station. 
Get  our  big  illustrated  book  of  400  styles  and 
sizes  of  stoves.  Read  the  8100  000  Bank  Bond 
Guarantee.  Ask  for  Catalogue  IS  o.  114  today. 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

We  also  make  Furnaces  and  Gas  Stores.  Special 
 Cataloene  on  request. 


Emergency  Frosting. — Use  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  thick  sweet  cream,  stir  thick 
with  granulated  sugar.  Spread  on  cake 
before  cake  is  entirely  cold,  not  when 
cake  is  taken  from  the  oven,  but  when 
partly  cold.  A.  J.  P. 


Michener,  Veltfort  &  Van  de  Cop 

ENGINEERS 

Designs  and  Estimates  for  farm  improvements, 
Plans  and  Specifications  for  concrete  structures, 
silos,  dams,  small  waterpower  development, 
drainage  and  y,eneral  engineering  work. 

705  Lamar  Street,  Wilkinsburg,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  both 
with  and  without  farm  experience,  who  wish  to 
work  on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady,  sober 
man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  phil¬ 
anthropic  organization  and  we  make  no  charge  to 
employer  or  employee.  Our  object  is  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  farming  among  Jews. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
1 76  Second  Ave.,  /V.  V.  City 

Uniicnl(nnnnr-l'oT  house  in  country: 

40 mnesfrom NewVork 
in  Westchester  Co.  Family- — 2  adults.  No  objec¬ 
tion  to  small  child.  L.  H.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 

Working  Married  Farmenv°ntedreon 

farm  near  Hackensack.  Wife  to  help  in  house.  Ad¬ 
dress. with  experience,  ages,  reference  and  all  partic¬ 
ulars. Will  pay  good  wages.  G.  H  ,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 

UUANTED — A  few  single  men  for  farm  work.  None  but 
**  competent  men  that  do  not  drink  will  be  em¬ 
ployed.  White  Horse  Farms,  A.  K.  Heath,  Mgr..  Paoti,  Penn, 

IN  ABLE  YOUNG  M  AN-graduate— with  a 
**  good  knowledge  in  poultry  and  gardening,  wauls 
a  position.  -  R.  A.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 

Situation  Wanted — Specialist,  Poultry-man  and  Apiar¬ 
ist:  young  man  24:  does  not  use  liquor  or  tnba<-'-<>. 
Can  furnish  the  best  of  references.  S.  W.,  careR.  N  -Y. 


A  Willing  Worker 
on  ihe  Farm 


If  the  work  is  cleaning, 
in  house,  dairy  and  barn, 
nothing  cleans  quicker 
or  better  than  Old  Dutch 
Cleanser. 

Many  Uses  and  Full  Directions 
On  Large  Sifter  Can  —  10c.  • 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

IMPROVING  THE.  HERD. 

The  process  of  improving  one’s  dairy 
herd  by  introducing  purebred  sires 
is  necessarily  a  long  and  somewhat  la¬ 
borious  one,  but  it  seems  at  the  same 
time  the  surest  and  most  practical  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulties  which  confront 
the  dairyman  of  moderate  means.  In 
the  old  days  it  was  considered  of  little 
or  no  importance  what  the  conformation 
or  pedigree  of  the  male  part  of  the 
dairy  might  be.  They  were  generally 
disposed  of  and  a  different  one  ob¬ 
tained  each  year.  Thus  they  were 
never  kept  long  enough  for  the  off¬ 
spring  to  prove  themselves  either  good 
or  bad.  This  was  all  wrong.  Blood 
will  tell  in  the  dairy  business.  An 
animal  bred  up  to  a  fixed  type  will  re¬ 
produce  that  type  in  his  offspring. 
Start  with  a  bull  of  good  constitution 
of  a  “dairy,”  not  a  “beefy”  type,  with 
a  long  line  of  good  producers  behind 
him,  and  keep  him  long  enough  so  that 
his  offspring  can  be  tested  thoroughly, 
and  their  product  compared  with  what 
their  mothers  could  do.  This  means 
carefully  weighing  and  testing  the  milk 
of  individual  cows,  which  is  the  first 
step  for  anyone  to  take  who  wishes  to 
improve  his  herd.  Speaking  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  we  have  been  trying 
to  “work  up”  for  20  years  or  more. 
At  first  thought  wTe  could  not  afford 
pure  Glood,  so  used  what  we  thought 
were  good  grades.  While  the  offspring 
showed  'some  improvement,  it  was  a 
waste  of  time.  We  used  our  first  reg¬ 
istered  sire  six  years  ago,  and  several 
of  his  heifers  are  now  giving  milk.  In 
every  case  they  have  tested  higher  and 
given  more  milk  than  their  mothers. 
This  shows  progress  on  the  right  track, 
and  persistent  effort  jn  this  direction 
will  win  out  at  last  .  Looking  over  the 
records  we  find  that  five  years  ago  we 
had  no  cow  that  gave  5.000  pounds  of 
milk  or  anywhere  near  it  in  one  year. 
Last  year  we  had  10  that  gave  over 
5.000  pounds,  and  one  that  gave  7,000 
pounds.  Some  of  this  gain  is  due  to 
better  feeding,  but  not  all.  A  poor  cow 
will  require  a  lot  of  good  feed  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  lot  of  skim-milk.  It  isn’t  the 
fat  content  of  the  milk  that  required 
the  extra  feed,  so  much  as  it  is  the 
protein  part  which  is  contained  in  the 
skim-milk.  Consequently  the  cow 
which  produces  the  highest  testing  milk, 
is  usually  the  most  economical  producer. 
Our  best  record  for  1907  was  a  little 
under  300  pounds  in  12  months.  Now 
we  can  show  a  record  of  400,  pounds 
or  better,  but  there  is  yet  plenty  of 
chance  for  improvement. 

c.  j.  STORY. 

Lamoille  Co.,  Vt. 


Keeping  Mangels  in  Pits. 

W.  E.  B.  asks  on  page  425  how  to 
keep  mangels.  I  have  raised  mangels 
several  years,  and  have  had  no  trouble 
keeping  them.  I  used  to  keep  them  in 
the  cellar  same  as  potatoes  and  apples, 
as  I  had  a  cool,  damp  cellar  at  that 
time.  But  since  I  have  put  in  steam 
heat  I  find  that  the  cellar  is  too  warm 
and  dry  to  keep  them  well,  so  I  put 
them  in  a  pit  dug  in  a  sand  hill  a  short 
distance  from  the  house.  Last  year  I 
had  15  two-horse  loads.  I  dug  a  pit 
four  feet  wide,  four  feet  deep,  and  long 
enough  to  hold  all  I  had.  I  filled  the  pit 
nearly  full,  put  some  old  weeds  and 
old  rubbish  raked  up  in  fence  corners 
on  top,  then  covered  the  whole  with 
the  earth  I  shoveled  out.  I  opened  th*e 
pit  February  1  and  the  beets  were  as 
fresh  and  crisp  as  when  put  in.  I  com¬ 
menced  at  the  lower  end,  took  out  a 
load,  covered  the  hole  with  litter,  put 
on  some  pieces  of  tarred  paper  to  keep 
it  dry  and  keep  the  snow  out.  I  lost  a 
few  by  freezing,  but  would  not  if  I 
had  covered  the  hole  properly  every 
time.  I  don’t  know  what  kind  of  a  lo¬ 
cation  W.  E.  B.  may  have,  but  any 
kind  of  a  place  will  do  for  the  pit  if  it 
is  dry  enough  so  water  does  not  stand 
on  it.  If  he  is  familiar  with  Southern 
conditions  and  methods  he  can  store 
them  same  as  he  would  sweet  potatoes. 
All  that  is  needed  is  to  keep  them  cool 
and  damp.  w  f.  b. 

South  Woodstock,  Conn. 


The  Guernsey  Butter  Record. 

In  the  item  on  “the  classes  for  Guern¬ 
seys,”  page  400,  I  wrote  that  the  figures 
quoted  from  the  list  of  Advanced  Reg¬ 
ister  records  are  printed  as  for  butter, 
when  they  should  be  for  butter-fat  only. 


This  credits  the  cow  with  only  85  per 
cent  of  her  true  record  in  butter,  for 
comparison  with  other  breeds  who  give 
their  records  in  pounds  of  butter  in¬ 
stead  of  butter-fat.  Spotswood  Daisy 
Pearl  17696,  for  example,  who  gave 
957.38  pounds  butter-fat,  would  on  the 
85  per  cent  basis  have  a  record  of 
1126.33  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year, 
and  Dairymaid  of  Pinehurst  25656  a 
record  of  over  1070  pounds  of  butter. 
The  above  explanation  seems  due  the 
cows  and  their  owners.  The  names  of 
other  Guernsey  cows  might  be  given 
who  have  exceeded  1000  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  in  one  y^ear. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB. 

E.  A.  BISHOP, 

Asst.  A.  R.  Dept. 


A  Small  Soiling  System. 

I  carry  two  horses  and  four  Jersey 
cows  (Guernseys  would  do  as  well  if  I 
wanted  to  get  beef  at  the  end  of  their 
time).  However,  I  prefer  Jerseys,  as 
their  milk  is  richer  and  costs  less  to 
produce,  pound  for  pound.  I  husk  and 
feed  cut  fodder  in  Winter.  I  use  two 
acres  for  '•corn  alone.  I  have  no  silo 
•  yet,  but  believe  a  silo  5x30  feet,  made  of 
fireproof  brick,  to  be  the  most  superior 
and  lasting  that  is  made.  It  costs  more 
at  the  start,  but  every  one  I  have  seen 
has  been  built  from  one  to  six  years 
without  one  dollar  of  repairs.  This 
small  size  is*  specially  for  from  four 
to  six  head  of  stock.  If  I  cut  out  the 
soiling  system  I  shall  build  two,'  one 
for  Summer  and  the  other  for  Winter. 
Now  to  crop. 

September  1  I  prepare  one  acre  (for 
four  cows)  of  Winter  wheat,  sowing 
2  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  I  feed, 
starting  to  cut  May  15  to  June  5. 
First  acre  wheat  seeded  two  bushels  to 
acre  September  10,  fed  June  5;  cow 
peas,  one  bushel  seeded  June  5,  fed 
July  15-30;  one  peck  millet  seeded  July 
30- August  5,  fed  September  15-30. 

Second  acre  oats  and  Canada  field 
peas,  April  1-20,  one  bushel  each  to  the 
acre,  fed  June  5-July  10;  Soy  beans, 
one  bushel  to  acre,  sowed  July  10-15,  | 
fed  September  1-15;  rye,  two  bushels  to 
acre,  sowed  September  10. 

Third  acre,  barley  and  Canada  field  i 
peas,  V/z  bushels  each,  sown'  August 
10,  fed  October  18-November  1. 

Fourth  acre,  one  bushel  cow  peas, 
sown  June  1-15,  fed  August  10-Sep- 
tember  1 ;  grass  and  clover,  one-half 
bushel  Red-top,  one  peck  Timothy,  10 
pounds  Red  clover,  sown  in  September. 

Cow  peas,  Soy  beans,  millet,  corn, 
barley  and  peas  should  be  planted  one- 
half  acre  at  a  time  about  five  days 
apart.  The  oats  and  peas,  one-third 
acre  at  a  time,  10  days  apart.  Feed 
from  70  to  80  pounds  per  day  to  Jerseys, 
according  to  capacity  and  scales.  Feed 
some  hay  to  keep  the  cows  in  normal 
condition,  10  pounds,  say.  Grain  ration 
morning  and  evening,  hay  only  at  noon. 

I  have  12  acres  all  told.  I  carry  two 
mares,  four  cows,  500  hens,  and  a  few 
hogs.  Grow  all  feed  and  clear  about 
$1,000  per  year.  Everything  I  own  pro¬ 
duces.  Mares  in  foal  each  year ;  cows 
in  calf  each  year;  one  brood  sow,  three 
litters  in  16  months,  and  all  hens  are 
sold  in  August  except  50  for  the  breed¬ 
ing  pen,  and  500  pullets  produced  during 
Summer.  Manure  is  hauled  out  every 
day,  Winter  and  Summer,  and  bedding 
cut  in  short  lengths. 

J.  ALEXANDER  VAN  RENSSELAER. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Mrs.  Newly  Wedd:  “Is  this  the 
taxidermist?”  Man  on  the  Telephone: 
“Yes,  ma’am.”  Mrs.  N.  Wedd:  “You 
stuff  birds,  don’t  you?”  Man:  “We 
do,  ma’am.”  Mrs.  N.  Wedd:  “Well, 
how  much  would  you  charge  to  come 
up  here  and  stuff  the  turkey  we’re  going 
to  have  for  dinner?  I  myself  don’t 
know  how.” — Woman's  Home  Compan¬ 
ion. 

Farm  Hand  (to  frightened  visitor)  : 
“Hi !  What  are  you  running  away  from 
the  bull  for?  Just  hold  him  by  the  ring 
in  his  nose  and  pat  him  on  the  neck. 
He’s  as  sweet-tempered  as  a  lamb  when 
he’s  under  control.” — Credit  Lost. 

“How  fast  is  your  car,  Jimpson?” 
asked  Harkaway.  “Well,”  said  Jimpson, 
“it  keeps  about  six  months  ahead  of  my 
income  generally.” — Harper’s  Weekly. 

Mrs  Boynton  noticed  that  her  colored 
gardener  was  wearing  mourning  clothes. 
“I  see  you  have  met  with  a  loss,  Henry,” 
she  said,  glancing  at  the  band  of  crepe 
on  his  hat.  “Yes,  ma’am.”  was  the  reply. 
“Was  it  a  near  or  a  distant  relative?” 
inquired  the  lady.  “Well,  kind  o’  dis¬ 
tant,”  said  Henry,  “about  twenty-five 
miles,  ma’am.” — Credit  Lost. 


Save  Big  Money 

_ ON  CREAM  SFDADATnnc 


— and  Get  a  Bit j_ 
machine— Guaranteed  a  Lifetime 

We  want  to  send  you  our  big,  new  Separator 
Catalog.  It  will  save  you  a  lot  of  money. 
Just  think  of  it!  A  full  size  200  lb.  capacity  machine 
.  for  only  S19.65— a  price  NEVER  BEFORE  ij  aStT  backed 
by  a  Lifetime  Guarantee  against  defective  material  and 
workmanship.  Skims  11$  quarts  a  minute  and  gets  ALL  tho 
cream.  Thousands  in  use.  Catalog  shows  four  larger  sizes  up  to 
600  lb.  capacity  shown  here— all  sold  for  much  less  than  others  nsk— ,11 
GUARANTEED  A  LIFETIME-  backed  by  a  million  dollanicash  capital. 


Cream  Separator  has  a  wonderful  new  “triple  force” 

skimming  device,  complete  in  ONE  PIECE,  made  of  Aluminum 
— light,  rust-proof  and  easy  to  clean.  Milk  slime  and  butter-fat 
won’t  stick  to  it.  Tho  Maynard  has  no  discs,  no  “hard-to-get-at” 
places  to  wash.  Note  these  labor-saving  features:  Self-draining 
bowl:  low  down  milk  tank:  open  milk  and  cream  spouts:  ball 
bearings  bathed  in  oil;  easy  to  turn;  oil  can’t  drip  on  floor;  sturdy  frame. 

60  Days’  FREE  Trial 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  today.  See  for  yourself  the  money 
you  save— see  how  we  gladly  putany  size  Maynard  on  your  farm 
—  let  you  use  it  two  whole  months— then,  if  you  are  not 
pleased,  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  You  won’t  be  out  one  penny— not 
1  even  for  freight.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  big  Free  catalog  and  lowest 
“  ‘  rbook  does  not  obligate  you  In  any  way. 


The 


Charles  William  Stores.  Inc. 

Dept.  A12  56  Pine  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Quick  Shipment  from  New  York,  Chicago  &  Kansas  City 


CHR.  HANSEN’S 

DANISH  BUTTER  COLOR 

MAKES  PRIZE- WINNING  BUTTER 


Purely  Vegetable  and  Guaranteed  under  all 
Pure  Food  Laws,  State  and  National. 
RENNET  TABLETS  and  CHEESE 
COLOR  TABLETS  for  Cheese 
Making:  on  the  Farm 
JUNKET  TABLETS  for  ilaintyj  milk 
desserts  and  ice  cream 
JUNKET  BllANI)  BUTTERMILK 
TABLETS 

Manufactured  and  put  up  only  by 

CHR.  HANSEN’S  LABORATORY 
Box  1106,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


✓Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.  Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatcliford’s  Calf  Meal 


ONE  DIPPING  KILLS  ALL  TICKS 


and  keeps  SHEEP  free  from  fresh  attacks. 
Used  on  250  million  sheep  annually.  Increases 
quantity  and  quality  of  wool.  Improves  appear¬ 
ance  and  condition  of  flock.  If  dealer  can’t 
supply  you  send  $1.75  for  $2  packet.  Shipments 
can  be  made  from  New  York  City.  Specially 
illustrated  booklet  on  "Ticks”  sent  free  for  ask¬ 
ing,  a  post  card  brings  it. 

WM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

Dept.  20.  64  W.  Illinois  St. 


Don’t  Ruin  Its  Disposition 

or  risk  crippling  or  killing  it  by  use 
of  unknown  methods.  The  certain 
cure  for  Curbs  Splints,  Spavins, 
Cuts,  Bunches,  etc..  Is 

QUINN’S  Ointment 

Used  for  over  30  years— the  old  reli¬ 
able,  tested  cure.  Druggists  sell  it,  orsent  anywhere 
for  $1— money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Free  Booklet 
—“Protecting  Your  Investment  in  Horseflesh. 

W.  B.  EDDY  &  CO.,  Dapt.  B  ALBANY, 


Cure 

That 

Horse 


neni 

reli-  W 
here  »V 
>klet  1 

I 


£BS0RBINE 


from  a  Bone  _Spavin, 
ide 


I  STOPS 
| LAMENESS 

_  _ „  Ring:  Bone, 

Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone  or  similar 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  sound.  Does 
not  blister  or  remove  the  hair  and 
horse  can  bo  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet 
with  each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.00  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  E  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind.  Itemoves  Painful  Swellings,  Enlarged 
|  Glands,  Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose 
Veins,  varicosities.  Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  yon  write.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle 
Bt  dealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by  • 

W.F.Y0UNG.  P.D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield, Mast. 


FOR 


ti  71 


BEST—  ^ 

CHEAPEST- 
MOST  DESIRABLE 

Certain  means  of  identification.  Can 
be  stamped  with  any  name,  add:  s 
or  number.  Catalogue  and  set  of  _ 
samples  mailed  free  on  request. 

F.S.BURCH &C0.Dept.8  schVcacS?'iLl!’ 


MINERAL 
'"o^r  HEAVE 
years  REMEDY 


NEGLECT1 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horsed 

Send  to-day  for  ’ 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE; 

Cafe — Certain  ( 

Mineral  Hears  Remedy  Co-  4t>l  Fourth  Are ..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


$3  Package1 

will  curs  any  caaa  Or  ’ 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

I  Agents  Wanted 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet 


YOU  8M  Veterinarian 

Have  a  profession  of  yourown.  Bo  independent. 

Make  big  money!  Be  yourown  boss— you  can 
do  it  easily.  Veterinarians  now  in  greater 
demand  than  ever.  Send  today  for 

FREE  BOOK 

Write  Today  ents.etc.  Our  grad¬ 
uates  always  succeed— so  can  you! 

Great  opportunity  for  you.  Address 

GRAND  RAPIDS  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 


161  Latnt  St., 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


u: 


5 


Right  Now 

is  the  time  to  give  j  our  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs 


l/fr#* Animal  Regulator 

the  liver  and  bowels  active;  insures  health,  and  increases  profits 

25c,  50c,  $1;  25-lb  Pail,  $3.50 

n i me n t  'i™*1; 

cured  by  applying#  25c.  50c,  $1  Cioocl  for  man  and  beast 

“Your  money  back  if  it  fails.”  At  dealers  or  write  us 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Chicago 


1913. 
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BEEF  CATTLE  SUPPLY  AND  PRICES. 

Finished  beef  cattle  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  for  good  prices  for  some  time,  but 
when  we  consider  the  prices  of  feed 
and  young  stock  the  beef  producers  are 
not  getting  rich  fast.  Stocker  and 
feeder  cattle  are  held  at  almost  prohi¬ 
bitive  prices,  and  are  very  difficult  to 
secure  at  any  price.  I  recently  paid 
$27  per  head  for  some  beef  calves 
about  seven  months  old,  and  though 
these  calves  are  good  individuals  I  am 
not  expecting  a  big  profit  when  sold, 
even  if  fat  cattle  should  continue  at 
the  present  high  prices. 

I  aim  to  have  on  hand  at  all  times 
12  to  20  steers,  and  to  replenish  my 
herd  depends  largely  upon  the  surround¬ 
ing  country.  Almost  all  our  farmers 
are  stocking  up  with  Jersey  cows,  and 


someone  else.  In  short  the  price  of 
stock  cattle  is  too  high  in  proportion 
to  the  price  of  fat  cattle  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Stockers  ought  to  be  highly  prof¬ 
itable  to  the  man  who  is  equipped  to  do 
so,  and  who  specializes  in  producing 
Stockers  and  does  not  attempt  to  finish 
them  for  beef.  Just  what  the  profit  will 
be  or  should  be  I  can't  say  or  predict, 
but  I  believe  it  would  be  worth  while. 
On  many  corn  belt  farms  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  beef  calves  will  be  tried  out  in 
the  near  future,  and  the  results  will  be 
interesting.  What  of  tariff  reduction? 
If  the  duty  on  live  cattle  be  reduced 
cattle  from  Canada  and  Mexico  only 
can  come  in,  as  the  South  American 
cattle  would  be  excluded  owing  to  foot 
and  mouth  disease  there.  So  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  Stockers  here  will  not  have 


ANGUS  AND  SHORT-HORN  GRADES.  Fig.  173. 


intend  to  sell  separated  cream,  and  as 
most  of  these  cows  are  pure  and  bred 
to  pure-bred  registered  Jersey  bulls  it 
can  readily  be  seen  that  there  is  but 
little  prospect  for  anything  but  veal 
calves.  I  have  owned  several  steers  of 
Short-horn  Jersey  parentage,  and  have 
obtained  good  returns  from  them,  but 
I  am  afraid  to  experiment  with  pure 
Jersey  steers.  I  could  have  bought  a 
few  days  ago  two  Jersey  steers  for  $18 
apiece,  but  I  waited  and  bought  Short¬ 
horns  of  same  age  at  $27,  as  stated 
above,  and  am  willing  to  pay  $30  for 
extra  individuals,  especially  if  they  have 
Angus  blc^d  in  their  make-up.  I  can¬ 
not  see  that  there  is  likely  to  be  any 
serious  check  to  the  change  from  beef 
to  milk  production,  and  believe  the 
change  will  go  on  till  the  price  for  beef 
cattle  will  justify  raising  beefy  calves 
from  .dual  purpose  cows  kept  primarily 
for  producing  milk  or  calves  from  pure¬ 
bred  beef  herds  kept  largely  for  the 
calves  of  great  beefing  ability.  Perhaps 
a  goodly  number  of  farmers  will  soon 
realize  that  there  is  still  some  profit  in 
producing  beef  calves,  and  while  if  the 
profits  are  not  so  great  as  when  selling 
milk  from  purebred  dairy  cows,  the  la¬ 
bor  item  more  than  offsets  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  returns  per  head.  People  are 
not  all  going  to  live  upon  butter,  cheese, 
ice  cream  and  milk;  they  will  still  de¬ 
mand  good  beef,  and  there  is  going  to 
be  some  money  made  by  the  man  who 
gets  in  shape  to  supply  the  demand  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  years.  If  one  consid¬ 
ers  what  it  means  to  produce  good  milk 
and  cream,  and  then  considers  what  he 
can  do  for  the  same  outlay,  care  and 
feed  when  producing  beef,  it  would 
seem  that  beef  production  is  as  desir- 
abble  as  dairying. 

Prices  for  stocker  and  feeder  cattle 
in  Chicago  are  around  eight  cents,  and 
fat  cattle  of  good  quality  and  weight 
about  nine  cents,  which  is  not  a  very 
wide  range  in  prices,  and  certainly  not 
wide  enough  for  a  profit  when  corn  is 
50  cents  and  labor  so  high.  Stock  cattle 
at  eight  cents  ought  to  be  profitable  to 
produce,  and  the  man  with  a  large  acre¬ 
age  of  pasture  and  sufficient  good  plow 
kmd  should  be  able  to  produce  Stock¬ 
ers  and  feeders  at  a  much  larger  profit 
than  he  could  get  from  a  dairy  or  by 
finishing  beef  cattle  purchased  from 


serious  foreign  competition.  The  picture 
(Fig.  173)  shows  calves  of  mixed 
Angus  blood.  Shorthorn  predominating 
— worth  $25  to  $30  each. 

Ohio.  W.  E.  DUCKWALL. 


What  Breed  of  Horses  : 

I  expect  to  buy  a  team  of  mares  this 
Spring'.  As  1  know  nothing  about  horses 
would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  the 
following:  What  breed?  What  weight? 

Please  make  a  comparison  of  the  Pereheron, 
Belgian  and  Morgan  breeds.  I  would  like 
to  have  a  team  of  Morgans,  but  doubt  if 
they  are  large  enough.  Do  you  think  a 
team  of  Morgans  could  manage  a  riding 
plow  and  Cutaway  harrow,  double-action? 
This  would  be  the  heaviest  machinery  I 
should  have.  e.  c.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 


Meat  and  Milk  from  Tuberculous  Cattle. 

If  there  is  a  law  to  prohibit  the  farmer 
from  selling  meat  and  milk  from  tubercu¬ 
lous  cows,  will  you  tell  me  why  the  State 
of  New  York  can  compel  employees  and 
members  of  a  State  institution  to  use  meat 
and  milk  from  cows  condemned  by  a  State 
veterinarian?  j.  c. 

New  York. 

A  certain  proportion  of  cattle  condemned 
as  tuberculous  are  found  upon  post-mortem 
examination  to  be  only  slightly  affected,  and 
not  at  all  in  the  portions  of  the  carcass 
used  for  food.  These  carcasses  are  disposed 
of  by  the  State  for  human  consumption 
and  it  is  probable  that  such  meat  may  be 
used  in  the  institutions  to  which  you  refer. 
As  to  the  use  of  milk  from  cows  condemned 
as  tuberculous,  we  should  not  like  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  done  in  any  State  institution.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  illegal,  and  if  you  have 
knowledge  that  it  is  done  anywhere  you 
should  make  it  known.  ii.  u.  d. 


Ration  for  Cows  and  Calf. 

Am  I  feeding  my  cows  the  right  balanced 
ration,  or  how  could  -  I  improve?  I  am 
feeding  cut  cornstalks  twice  a  day,  all  that 
they  will  eat  up  clean,  and  seven  pounds 
a  day  of  a  mixture  consisting  of  200  pounds 
of  wheat  bran,  100  pounds  of  distillers’ 
grains  made  of  corn,  100  pounds  of  gluten. 
25  pounds  of  oil  meal,  and  feeding  them 
10  pounds  of  cabbage  daily.  My  cows 
give  about-  40  pounds  of  milk  a  day.  I 
am  making  butter  and  also  am  raising  a 
pure  bred  Guernsey  bull,  which  is  now  three 
months  old.  I  raised  him  on  calf  meal 
because  my  cows  were  dry  at  the  time  I  got 
him,  and  when  he  was  six  weeks  old  grad¬ 
ually  changed  him  to  a  mixture  of  one- 
third  of  eorn  meal,  one-third  ground  oats ; 
one-third  wheat  bran,  and  a  little  oil  meal, 
of  which  he  is  now '  getting  two  quarts  a 
day.  ITe  also  gets  clover  hay,  second 
growth,  and  cut  corn  stover.  Let  me  know 
whether  to  start  feeding  him  skim  milk. 
Would  it  he  better  to  give  him  his  grain 
with  slop  or  dry?  At  present  I  am  feeding 
him  dry.  \  j  s 

N.  Y.  ’  '  ' 

The  ration  you  are  feeding  is  a  very 
good  one,  and  I  cannot  suggest  anv  im¬ 
provement.  The  skim-milk  will  be  all' right 
for  the  calf,  but  begin  very  graduailv.  not 
more  than  two  quarts  at  a  mess  at  first, 
and  as  you  increase  the  amount  watch  the 
effect  ou  the  calf’s  bowelsi.  One  of  my 
neighbors  lost  three  calves  last  Summer 
by  feeding  them  all  the  skim-milk  they 
Would  drink  when  they  were  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it.  Probably  six  qnarts  of  skim- 
mllk  is  as  much  as  any  calf  should  be  f.-d 
at  one  time.  By  all  means  feed  the  grain 
dry-  C.  L.  M. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Butter  Profits 

You  ought  to  get  more  butter 
profits.  Jersey  Cattle  mean 
more  butter  profits,  because 
they  yield  more  butter  fat  at 
less  net  cost  of  keep  than  any 
other  breed. 

THE  JERSEY 

excels  in  beauty  of  dairy  type.  She  Is  a 
persistent  milker.  Jerseys  are  easily  accli¬ 
mated.  They  live  long  and  keep  healthy. 
They  mean  steady  butter  profits.  Write 
now  for  Jersey  facts.  Free  for  the  asking. 
AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W,  23d  St..  New  York 


SWINE 


JUST  DROPPED 

Eighteen  More  of  Those  Berkshire  Pigs 

(two  litters.)  Price,  $10,  at  eight  weeks  old.  Also 
a  splendid  boar,  farrowed  Oct.  10, 1912.  Price,  $20.00. 

Several  Jersey  BULLS 

are  all  ready  to  drop  off  at  your  station  at  very  low 
prices.  Ages,  from  two  years  down  to  a  few  weeks. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm, Hamilton,  N.Y. 

EAST  RIVER  HOLSTEINS 

...  FOR  SALE  . . . 

70  Cows,  grade  Holstein,  dne  to  calve  soon.  The  kind 
that  fill  the  pail.  1  O  Registered  2  and  3  year  old  Heifers 
bred  to  good  sires,  to  Registered  Bulls  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice.  with  extra  good  breeding.  1 0  Registered  Bull 
Calves.  Most  of  these  bulls  have  good  A.  U.  O.  Dams, 
and  large  record  sires. 

BELL  PHONE  JOHN  B.  WKHSTER 

311-F-5  Dept.  R,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

60  Extra  Fine,  Large,  Heavy  Milking  Cows 

All  young,  nicely  marked  and  due 
to  freshen  within  sixty  days. 

IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD  ONES  COME  AND  SEE  THESE  COWS 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Breed  Up— Not  Down 


offer. 


B.  Mcl 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A  Richly  Bred  Bull 


Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

Has  bred  more  high-class  bogs  than  any  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Have  sows  bred  for  Spring  litters  and  some 
Summer  farrowed  sow  pigs  that  are  right  to  be  bred 
for  next  Sommer  farrow.  Write  me.  Address 
J.  E.  WATSON,  PROP.,  MAliBLEDALE,  CONN. 

Mammoth  Tamworth  SWINE 

Two  gilts  of  August  farrow;  weight,  200  lbs. 
each.  Pigs  equal  to  best  of  this  or  any 
other  breed.  From  championship  stock. 

WILLOWDALE  FARM,  H.  S  Green,  POWHATAN,  OHIO 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Bred  Sows,  Service  Boars,  Pigs  all  ages.  Ninety 
brood  sows  and  seven  mature  herd  boars  in  onr 
brooding  herd.  No  animal  good  enough  unless 
large  enough.  We  have  the  large,  long- bodied  and 
good-headed  kind  that  make  good  in  the  farrowing 
pen  as  well  5s  show  ring. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Eureka  stock  farm- 

ltegistered  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers. 

2  mos.  to  2  years  old. 

Chester  White,  Po¬ 
land  China  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Pigs,  all  ages. 

Collie  Pups  and  a[ _ 

variety  of  POULTRY,  white  fob  Cikcclak. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester.  Fa. 

- FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 

Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BAKNES.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

Durac  March  Pigsit»ai fmKSf-. gtf 

MCI- E-FOOT  HOGSarehardy, prolific  and  quick 
m  growers.  DUNLAP,  Boy.  HI,  Williamsport,  O. 


-Jersey  Bull  Calves 
,  you  can  afford  to 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  R.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ff8o  tSasVWrite 


THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenwioo!  V.  y! 


Ontario  pieter  menelik  — Holst«in  Bull,  born  Oct.  5,  1912. 

Nearly  all  white.  Sired  by  a  grandson  of  King  Segia  and 
Homestead  Girl  De  Kol  Sarcastic  Lad.  Dam  of  sire  tests  4.12. 
Price  $100.  First  check  gets  him.  Send  for  pedigree. 

CLOVERDALE  FARM.  -  CHARLOTTE.  N.  Y. 

If  You  Want  Guernsevs  I^V^^I^ew^ymk 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Box  96.  PeeksKill,  N  Y* 

Ffir  ^3 1 p~— yOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS,  from  Register  of 
'  ; '  ° ! r  Merit  at  prices  you  can  afford. 

JONES  JERSEY  FAK1I,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y- 

C(ID  C  A  I  C— Two  handsome  registered  Holstein  yearling 
I  Ull  vnLL  bulls  sired  by  Oakhtirst  Paul  PeKol  Aaggie, 
No.  66,977,  one  mostly  white,  from  heavy  milking,  vigorous, 
youngcows.  Also  a  few  registered  male  calrea by  Colonel  Korn- 
d\koL>eKol,No.  77,226, onoofthe  best  sous  c  .’ontlac  Korndyke, 
having74  A.  R.  O.  sisters,  3  above 37  lbs.  and  39  above  20  lbs.  of 
butter  lu  7  days.  A  rare  importunity  to  get  the  best  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price.  .  Morgan  Farm,  North  Cuba,  N.  V. 
D.  F.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

yhornnl^H  Registered  Holstein  Bulls 

for  sale  cheap  at  farmer's  prices.  One  born  July 
4.  1912:  others  from  two  weeks  to  two  months  old. 
AH  well-grown,  perfectly  marked,  well-bred  and 
;uaranteed  right  in  every  particular. 

. iLENNAN. 


Meridale  Farms  offers 
a  young  bull  of  distin¬ 
guished  ancestry. 

His  sire,  7 "he  Imported. 
Jap ,  traces  seven  times 
to  Golden  Lad,  and  is  an 
Island  bull  of  the  best 
type.  His  fine  finish,  good  size  and 
splendid  show  type  are  reflected  to  a 
remarkable  degree  in  all  his  get.  His 
sons  are  proving  themselves  dairy  sires,  and 
his  daughters,  without  exception,  show 
higher  fat  percentages  than  did  their  dams,  while 
their  notable  uniformity  of  conformation  and 
udder  development  mark  their  sire  as  a  most 
prepotent  bull. 

His  dam,  Ruth  Golden  Tulip ,  i3  unique  in 
her  breeding,  and  exceptionally  strong  in  the 
blood  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad.  She  is  a  double 
granddaughter  of  Carnation’s  Fern  Lad,  a  famous 
prize  winner  and  one  of  the  best  known  sons 
of  Golden  Fein’s  Lad.  Both  her  grandams 
were  daughters  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad.  giving 
her  this  celebrated  bull  as  great-grandsire 
in  every  line  of  her  pedigree.  Her  dam  was 
out  of  Golden  Fern’s  Tulip,  11,852  lbs.  milk,  597  lbs. 
butter  in  one  year,  and  winner  of  First  and 
Sweepstakes,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Iowa  State 
Fairs,  1905. 

This  young  bull  is  especially  attractive  in 
individuality— solid  dark  fawn  color,  well  develop¬ 
ed,  very  strong  back  line,  neat  in  head  and  horns, 
and  deep  in  heart  girth.  He  is  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  service. 

For  full  particulars  concerning  this  bull  and 
others  equally  promising,  address 

ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CHELBON 

J  Bred 


New  Collins  Catalog,  Free 
Tells  how  to  get  finest  Jersey  J)’  ~ 

Reds--”  the  perfect  profit  ,Ir* 
pigs  ” — at  big  savings. 

(•>' 


r 


H  O 


S  E  S 


Adirondack  Farms 


GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


The  Greatest  Breeding 
Establishment  in  the  East. 
Imported  and  American 
bred  Pereheron, Belgian  and 
Suffolk  stallions  and  mares 
of  unequalled  quality, 
breeding,  style  and  action, 
a  new  importation  of  forty 
head. 

Why  longer  neglect  the 
greatest  possible  source  of 
profit  on  your  farm. 

Better  Horses,  Better  Farming, 

More  Power,  Mere  Profits. 

Catalogue  C,  the  finest  ever, 
if  you  are  interested. 


50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per- 
cheroo  or  Belgian  Scallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.  Green,  M  idd  lefield ,  O. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabufa  &  Warren 


DERCHERON  STALLIONS,  with  quality  guaranteed,  at 

I  *  farmer’s  prices.  BONNY  BROOK  FARM,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 


The  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

trains  students  in  all  lines  of  veterinary  work.  Fa¬ 
cilities  unexcelled.  For  catalog,  address  LOUIS  A. 
KLEIN,  Dean,  Dept.  E,  39th  and  Woodland  Ave., 
Philadelphia, 


CATTLE 


DAIRYMEN 

You  want  the  COW  which  will  Produce  PROFIT 

in  WINTER  as  well  as  SUMMER 

THEN  GET  THE 

G  UERNSEY 

The  American  Guernsey-  Cattle  Club 

Box  Y  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


His 


A  HOLSTEIN  BBLL-8^2"*  TV  o 

daughters  and  his  dam  a  good  A.  R.  O.  record 
Write  for  pedigree  and  price.  A  fine  heifer  bred  to 
a  Colantha  bull,  $275.  Pereheron  stallions  and 
Southdown  ewes  ehenp.  Tompkins  Co.  Breeders 
Journal,  with  sale  list  of  purebred  stock,  25  cents 
per  year.  Copy  free.  TOMPKINS  CO.  BREED¬ 
ERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Box  C,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

ftUKRNSKYS-COWS.  HEIFERS  AND  BULLS-Two 

u  bulls  old  enough  for  service.  Prices,  JUX)  up. 
W.  ROBERT  DUNLOP,  Trolley  Station  19,  Fayetteville,  N.  t. 


Doss  and. 


Ferrets 


Pfil  I  I C  Dll  DC  entitled  to  registry;  spayed  females 
UULLIl  ruro  Circulars.  SILAS  n .  ~ 


llkCkkK, Uoulrose  Pa, 


f'r-vllio  The  kind  that  bring  the  cows. 

tome  *  tips  NELSON’S.  Grove  City.  Pa, 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  day  is  passed  when  milk  can  he  produced  at  a 
profit  by  a  herd  of  mongrel  cows.  Look  the  fact  in  the 
face  and  study  the  methods  of  progressive  dairymen. 

Wherever  the  interest  in  dairying  is  most  active  and 
most  intelligent,  there  the  purebred  Holstein  stands  first. 
And  every  month  adds  to  her  prestige  as  a  money  maker. 

If  you  mean  business,  why  not  get  your  start  before  the 
demand  increases  still  more  ? 

Send  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS'N,  r.  L.  HOUGHTON,  See’y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Yt. 
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EDUCATION  AND  ORGANIZATION. 

Education  is  the  knowledge  of  where 
to  find  things  rather  than  the  knowledge 
of  actual  facts.  However,  farmers 
must  have  facts  stored  away  in  their 
heads  so  far  as  possible.  Probably  no 
other  profession  is  composed  of  so 
many  professions  as  that  of  farming. 
A  successful  farmer  must  know  enough 
of  civil  engineering  to  arrange  his  build¬ 
ings  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  natural 
drainage,  he  must  know  how  to  drain 
his  land  artificially,  he  must  be  able  to 
meet  his  individual  needs  and  resources 
in  regard  to  water  supply.  He  must  be 
enough  of  a  mechanical  engineer  to 
operate  farm  machinery  and  make  re¬ 
pairs.  He  must  be  an  expert  carpenter, 
mason,  veterinary,  and  butcher.  Enough 
of  bacteriology  must  be  understood  to 
supply  the  requirements  of  his  soil, 
enough  of  botany  to  know  how  plants 
grow  and  what  they  need.  Besides,  he 
must  be  strong  enough  to  pitch  hay  and 
gentle  enough  to  handle  those  soft- 
boiled  eggs  without  shells  called  baby 
chicks — although  his  wife  can  do  it  bet¬ 
ter — and  patient  enough  to  train  a  colt. 
Above  all  he  must  have  the  power  to 
use  all  of  his  faculties  constantly  and 
be  always  “on  the  job.”  Also,  he  must 
be  just  plain  farmer  with  the  ability 
to  guide  a  plow.  No  one  man  can  know 
it  all,  and  that  is  what  your  State  col¬ 
lege  is  for.  Much  more  good  could  be 
got  out  of  experimental  stations  if  we 
asked  more  questions. 

Be  sure,  however,  that  the  source  of 
your  information  is  reliable.  When  I 
was  new  to  the  poultry  business  I  had 
a  three-months-old  pullet  with  a  trouble 
that  puzzled  me.  Instead  of  writing  to 
the  college  1  asked  advice  of  a  poultry 
food  firm  which  advertised  instant  help 
on  poultry  diseases.  I  gave  the  age 
of  the  pullet  and  the  symptoms.  Two 
weeks  after  the  chicken  died  I  received 
an  envelope  containing  reams  of  adver¬ 
tising  matter  and  a  letter  on  a  many- 
colored  letterhead  telling  me  that  my 
pullet  was  an  old  hen  suffering  from  a 
second  attack  of  roup.  The  next  time 
I  ran  up  against  a  case  which  was  too 
much  for  me  I  wrote  to  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  and  received  an 
answer  by  return  mail,  giving  me  just 
the  points  I  wanted  to  know. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  farmers,  used 
as  they  are  to  be  reliant  only  upon 
themselves,  hesitate  in  the  matter  of 
cooperation.  It  is  altogether  a  different 
proposition  to  the  city  man,  who  is  re¬ 
liant  upon  the  whole  network  of  city 
organization  for  his  comforts  and  his 
very  existence.  He  buys  his  groceries 
at  one  of  a  chain  of  organized  stores, 
he  rides  to  his  office  in  an  electric  car 
run  by  an  organized  street  railway  com¬ 
pany,  he  gets  his  lunch  at  a  restaurant 
operated  by  an  organized  company.  He 
is  himself  a  member  of  several  organi¬ 
zations,  for  every  man  familiar  with  the 
gigantic  strength  of  organized  power 
knows  the  helplessness  of  the  individual. 
If  farmers  were  not  so  independent  and 
resourceful  they  would  not  be  farmers. 
It  is  this  very  strength  of  individuality 
that  holds  them  in  the  country.  But 
the  time  has  come  when  we  must  or¬ 
ganize  or  lose  that  very  individuality, 
and  our  farms  as  well.  This  is  no  idle 
fancy  or  red-lettered  scarehead.  Look 
about  you  wherever  you  are.  How 
many  farms  are  owned  by  commission 
men  ?  How  much  good  farm  land  is 
owned  by  railroads?  The  only  way  of 
overcoming  trusts  is  by  organized 
strength.  What  power  on  earth  could 
be  stronger  than  the  American  farmers 
if  they  were  organized?  They  did  it 
once,  in  1776.  The  result  of  that  or¬ 
ganization  is  still  with  us,  but  the  great 
good  of  it  will  be  lost  if  we  cannot 
again  see  the  necessity  of  combining. 
Like  the  farmers  of  that  time  we  are 
obliged  to  pay  unjust  tax  to  food  trusts. 

It  is  hard  to  frame  up  an  organization 
among  men  so  widely  separated.  That 
will  come  when  we  agree  that  it  is 
necessary.  And  the  commission  man’s 
bill  will  give  us  a  good  chance  to  test 
combined  effort.  This  legislation  is  im¬ 
portant  to  every  farmer  in  the  country 
who  raises  and  sells  food.  It  offered 
one  of  those  great  chances  to  show  that 
country  people  really  mean  business. 

Maryland.  haynsworth  baldrey. 


A  STUDY  OF  BREEDING. 

Referring  to  your  article  on  tlie  distinc¬ 
tion  between  inbreeding  and  line-breeding 
on  page  450,  will  you  make  your  statement 
more  clear  to  me  by  stating  now,  if  at  all, 
the  breeding  from  the  following  fowls  can 
be  conducted  by  line-breeding  only  for  a 
series  of  years :  The  fowls  are  a  cockerel 
and  five  pullets.  The  cockerel  and  three 
pullets  are  from  four  hens  which  were  re¬ 
lated  to  each  other,  but  which  were  not  re¬ 
lated  to  the  cock  with  which  they  were 
mated.  The  other  two  pullets  arc  not  re¬ 
lated  to  the  cockerel  or  to  the  three  pul¬ 
lets.  You  will  note  that  the  cockerel  and 
three  pullets  are  related  in  that  they  had 
the  same  father,  but  each  a  different  mo¬ 
ther.  The  mothers  were  related,  but  were 
not  full  sisters,  since  each  of  them  came 
from  a  different  hen,  which,  however,  was 
related  to  all  the  grandmothers  of  the 
present  three  pullets.  If  the  cockerel  is 
mated  with  the  three  pullets  is  it  in 
breeding  or  line-breeding?  How  would  you 
work  out  that  problem,  say  for  five  years, 
and  how  many  separate  coops  and  runs 
would  you  find  necessary  to  do  it, 

New  Jersey.  k.  d. 

The  object  of  in  or  line-breeding  is 
to  perpetuate  the  good  qualities  of  an 
animal  or  strain  by  keeping  the  blood  of 
that  animal  or  strain  as  nearly  unmixed 
with  outside  blood  as  possible  through 
successive  generations.  It  is  based 
upon  the  law  that  like  begets  like.  The 
danger  in  this  form  of  breeding  lies 
in  the  fact  that  not  only  are  the  desir- 
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LINE-BREEDING  CHART. 

able  qualities  'of  the  strain  perpetuated, 
but  also  its  deficiencies,  and  to  inbreed 
successfully,  one  must  have  the  skill  to 
recognize  defects  in  the  progeny  and 
the  hardihood  to  weed  them  out,  even 
at  the  expense  of  making  such  sacrifices 
as  may  delay  progress  toward  the  goal 
sought.  As  to  the  distinction  between 
line  and  inbreeding,  it  may  be  said 
that  these  terms  are  not  well  differen¬ 
tiated  in  use,  being  understood  differ¬ 
ently  by  different  people;  even  authori¬ 
ties  often  do  not  make  clear-cut  dis¬ 
tinctions,  some  using  the  terms  inter¬ 
changeably.  With  this  understanding  of 
line  or  inbreeding  as  processes  of  per¬ 
petuating  good  qualities  rather  than 
creating  them,  I  doubt  your  finding  it 
desirable  to  thus  narrow  your  breeding 
operations  with  your  present  flock.  You 
will  probably  get  better  results  by  breed¬ 
ing  the  cockerel  to  all  the  pullets  and 
improving  your  flock  by  “selection”; 
that  is,  by  trap-nesting  your  flock  to 
find  the  best  layers  and  mating  these 
with  sons  of  best  layers,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  you  select  equally  carefully 
for  size,  vigor  and  fertility.  If  you  neg¬ 
lect  this  latter  precaution  your  opera¬ 
tions  will  be  likely  to  go  to  pieces  on 
the  rock  which  has  wrecked  many  an  in- 
bred  flock,  lack  of  vigor  and  fertility. 
With  a  flock  of  any  size,  you  may  in¬ 
breed  indefinitely  providing  that  you  do 
not  forget  that  no  matter  how  good 
a  layer  an  individual  may  be,  or  may 
be  descended  from,  if  it  lacks  in  vigor 
and  the  power  to  perpetuate  itself,  it  Is 
useless.  By  thus  selecting  and  in- 
breeding  you  may  build  up  a  strain  of 
your  own  of  superior  excellence,  and  if, 
at  any  time,  you  find  yourself  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  male  or  female  of  such 
quality  that  you  desire  to  perpetuate  its 
blood  and  intensify  it  in  its  descend- 
ents,  you  may  proceed  along  the  lines 
shown  in  the  accompanying  chart,  adapt¬ 
ed  from  Felch. 

Mating  your  best  male  A  with  your 
best  female  B,  you  get  the  progeny  C 
having  the  blood  of  A  and  B  equally 
divided  in  their  veins.  Now,  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  greater  preponderance  of  the 
blood  of  A  in  future  generations,  you 
mate  the  best  of  his  daughters  and 
granddaughters  back  to  him  and  thus 
continue  according  to  the  chart  until  the 
sixth  generation  G  contains  27/32  of  the 
blood  of  A.  The  same  process  may  be 
carried  down  the  female  side,  producing 
a  preponderance  of  the  blood  of  B  in 
the  descendants.  Crossing  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  these  two  lines  at  any  genera¬ 
tion,  of  course,  re-divides  the  blood  of 
A  and  B  equally  again,  and  a  third  line 
of  descent  may  be  begun  at  any  time 
from  such  a  cross.  m.  b.  d. 
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Save  Their  Cost 
Every  Year  of  Use 

If  you  are  thinking  about  buy¬ 
ing  a  cream  separator,  and  have 
only  a  small  amount  of  ready  cash 
to  invest,  don’t  be  tempted  to  put 
your  money  into  one  of  the  so- 
called  “cheap”  machines. 

your  hard-earned 
a  “cheap,”  trashy 
machine,  when 
you  can  buy  a 
reliable  De  Laval 
upon  such  liberal 
terms  that 
It  will  mare  than 

save  its  cost  while 

you  are  paying  for  it. 

When  you  buy 
a  De  Laval  you 
have  positive  assurance  that  your 
machine  will  be  good’ for  at  least 
twenty  years  of  service,  during 
which  time  it  will  save  every  pos¬ 
sible  dollar  for  you  and  earn  its 
original  cost  over  and  over  again. 

If  you  purchase  the  so-called 
“cheap”  separator,  you  must  pay 
cash  in  advance  and  then  take  the 
chance  of  the  machine  becoming 
worthless  after  a  year  or  two  of 
use.  to  say  nothing  of  the  cream  it 
will  waste  while  it  does  last. 

More  De  Laval  machines  are  in 
use  than  any  other  make.  There 
is  a  reason.  Be  sure  to  see  the 
local  De  Laval  agent  and  SEE 
and  TRY  a  De  Laval  before  you 
buy  any  cream  separator. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand 
Book,  in  which  important  dairy  ques- 
tions  are  ably  discussed  by  the  best 
authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow 
owner  should  have.  Mailed  free  upon 
request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New 
1913  De  Laval  catalog  also  mailed  upon 
request.  Write  to  nearest  office. 

THEDE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


29  E.  MADISON  ST., 
CHICAGO. 


Philadelphia  SJLQS 


have  a  10  year  reputation  lor  strengt  h  and  efficiency. 
Positively  the  only  Silos  made  that  have  an  Opening 
Root — Only  Continuous  Open  Front.  Our30ft.  Silo 
equals  other  36  tt.  Silos  capacity.  Over  5,000  ill  use. 
Opening  roof  works  automatically — permits  Si  loslie- 
ing  fully  packed.  Also  splendid  line  in  Water  Tanks, 
Engines,  Pumps,  etc.  Get  free  catalogue. 


Clean  Barns 

|  Learn  how  to  make  your  dairy  barn  modem  at  email  cost.  Write  Now 
I  for  free  books  thatshow  you  how.  gave  work,  time,  money,  prerentalck- 
I  ness  -And  diseases, increase  quality  and  quantity  of  milk. 

James  Sanitary 


Barn 

Equipment 

I  — used  by  most  dairymen  whowiak  bigqest  profits. 
I  Outfits  for  one  to  one  thousand  cows.  Book  10  tells 
I  about  Stalls,  Stanchions,  etc.  Book  1 1  tells  about 
]  Manure  Carriers,  etc.  Etthcrorboth  free.  Mention 
|  number  o f  cows  you  own.  Write  NOW!  Address 
_  JAMES  MFG.  COMPANY 


FREES 

Write  us  today  for 
full  information 
about  our  Barn 
Plan  gervioe  and 
get  Mr.  James*  ex 
pert  advice  Free. 


SILOS 


w  Or  th< 


Ever  considered  the  dangor  of 
using  a  flimsy  silo  ladder?  Or 
the  annoyanca  of  doors  that  stick? 

Or  the  loss  in  feeding  value  of  sil¬ 
age  from  a  cheap  silo?  Or  the  risk 
from  storms?  Batter  Investigate  the 
Harder  with  its  ladder  of 
massive  strength,  its  por- 
fcct-littlng  doors,  its  excel¬ 
lence  of  material  and  con¬ 
struction, its  Anchors  which 
hold  the  silo  solid  as  an  oak; 
the  oldest,  most  famous,  the 
kind  “Uncle  Sam”  uses. 

Catalog  free, 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  11.  Cobleskill.N.  Y. 


New  York  Buys  >v 
15  Unadilla  Silos  <m 


Investigate  and  you  will  reach  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  New  York 
Legislators  who  bought  15  Una- 
dlllas  for  state  institutions.  The 
silo  that  gives  highest  quality  of 
silage— that  is  the  important  thing 
for  you  to  know.  Also  has  superior 
construction,  is  easiest  in  handling 
silage,  and  ahead  in  all  points. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  30  day 
order  discount.  Agents  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Dirip  Silos 

Arc  Manufactured  Not  Assembled  Silos 

Highest  grade  material— air 
tight  doors— permanent  ladder 
—genuine  wood  preservative — 
easy  to  erect — built  for  long, 
continued  service  and  sold 
direct.  Send  for  catalog,  prices 
and  freight  to  your  station. 
Discount  for  early  orders. 

Stevens  Tank  &  Tower  Co.,  Auburn,  Me. 


nc  ROSS  SILO 


Gasoline  1 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 


129  Fuller  Bldu  ,  Phila.  Pa 


Only  silo  made  with  these  com¬ 
bined  features.  Doors  on  Hinges. 
Continuous  Door  Frame.  Refrip 
erator  type  of  Door  and  Door 
Frame.  Oval  Door  Frame  to  fit 
exact  circumference.  Not  a  bolt 
In  entire  door  frame  or  doors. 

Extra  Heavy  Hoops  and  Lugs 
Roof  Rafters  and  Anchors  furnished 
FHKE.  Backed  np  by  63  years  of  exper¬ 
ience.  Write  for  catalog  which  explains 
All.  AGF.NTS  WANTED. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 

Box  13  Springfield.  Ohio 


Papec  Pneumatic  Ensilage  Cutters 

“The  Wonderful  Papec” 

Elevate  silage  to  any  height  at  600  to  800  R.P.M.  with  one  fifth  less  pow¬ 
er  than  any  other  blower  cutter.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Papec 
first  uses  centrifugal  force,  then  with  its  six  fans  moving  the  cut  silage  in 
a  steady  stream— not  in  bunches— the  elevating  is  accomplished  under 
high  pressure  through  a  small  pipe.  Iron  and  semi-steel  construction; 
easy  to  operate.  Built  in  sizes  for  any  power  from  4  H.  P.  up.  Investi¬ 
gate  the  Papec  now — and  save  time,  annoyance  and  money  at  tutting 
time.  Write  today  for  our  new  illustrated  catalog.  It  is  FREE 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO  BOX  10  SHORTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
20  Distributing  Points  in  the  U.  S. 


An  Imperishable  Silo 

needs  no  insurance — because  it  is  permanent.  It 
cannot  burn;  will  not  blow  over;  lasts  a  lifetime. 

Built  of  Hollow  Vitrified  Clay  Blocks 

The  most  lasting  material  known.  Blocks  are  air  tight  and  moisture 
proof.  They  are  glazed  and  keep  silage  sweet  and  palatable.  No  hoops 
to  tighten;  no  staves  to  paint.  Never  swells  or  shrinks.  Attractive 
in  appearance — a  silo  that  will  improve  the  looks  of  your  farm. 

Any  Mason  Can  Build  an  Imperishable  Silo 

Once  up — it  will  last  a  lifetime  without  needing  repairs. 

We  have  a  50  page  illustrated  book  on  silos  and 
silage.  Every  stock  owner  should  have  it  for  its 
valuable  feeding  information.  It- 
contains  articles  by  prominent 
writers,  including  Prof.  Hugh  «  /ivfppn/CHADl 
G.  Van  Pelt.  Sent  FREE  on  /  '‘WKISIMl 
request.  Ask  for  catalog  L-  hi  SILO 
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FIRE  PROOFING 
COMPANY 

Syracuse,  N.  Y, 
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NEW  TEST  FOR  TUBERCULOSIS. 

I  enclose  a  circular  which.  I  received  by 
mail  this  week.  1  am  no  authority  on 
*  tuberculosis,  but  have  information  enough 
to  make  me  believe  that  this  “itestol-'  (eye- 
testol)  and  “ftheesm”  are  frauds.  Will  you 
inform  me  about  it?  If  it  is  a  fraud  the 
matter  should  be  reported  to  the  postal 
department.  I  believe  it  would  also  be  well 
to  warn  the  readers  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  The 
thing  is  pretty  cleverly  gotten  up  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  appeal  to  a  good  many 
farmers.  c.  m.  r. 

New  York. 

It  is  “cleverly  gotten  up” — most  fakes 
are.  The  circular  tells  how  to  test  cat¬ 
tle  by  dropping  ‘Ttestol’’  in  the  animals 
eye.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  another 
substance  to  use  as  a  cure  in  case  the 
“eye  test”  goes.  Those  medical  dis¬ 
coveries  which  excite  great  public  in¬ 
terest  frequently  bring  in  their  wake 
a  brood  of  harpies  to  fatten  on  the  half 
knowledge  which  popular  discussion  of 
such  matters  creates.  Since  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  tuberculin  by  Dr.  Koch,  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  1890  (at  the  time  widely  her¬ 
alded  as  a  cure  for  consumption), 
there  have  beeen  innumerable  fakes 
founded  upon  the  name  and  fame  of 
that  preparation.  While  tuberculin  dis¬ 
appointed  the  world  as  a  cure  for  tu¬ 
berculosis,  it  proved  of  great  value  as  a 
test  for  the  presence  of  that  disease, 
and  is  now  universally  used  to  detect 
tuberculosis  in  cattle.  A  more  recent 
application  of  this  test  for  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  human  infection  is  carried  out 
by  putting  one  drop  of  a  properly  pre¬ 
pared  solution  into  the  eye,  whereupon 
a  slight  inflammation  may  be  expected 
to  ensue  if  tuberculosis  is  present. 
While  of  value  for  this  purpose,  it  has 
been  found  not  to  be  infallible,  and  not 
unattended  by  danger,  several  eyes  hav¬ 
ing  been  lost  through  the  severity  of 
the  inflammation  induced.  It  has  ac¬ 
cordingly  fallen  into  disrepute.  It  Is 
evidently  upon  this  test,  known  as  the 
ophthalmo-reaction,  that  the  fake  you 
mention  is  based.  While  it  is  conceiv¬ 
able  that  tuberculin  might  be  so  pre¬ 
pared  as  to  enable  an  unskilled  observer 
to  obtain  some  diagnostic  results  from 
its  use  in  the  eyes  of  cattle,  there  has 
certainly  been  no  remedy  yet  devised 
that  when  injected  will  cure  the  cattle 
as  claimed  in  the  circular;  and  the  so- 
called  reports  from  the  probably  imag¬ 
inary  foreign  agricultural  journals  are 
as  ridiculous  as  the  attempts  to  make 
the  names  of  the  two  preparations  re¬ 
semble  the  words  eye  test  and  phthisis 
in  sound.  m.  b.  d. 


HEIRS  TO  AIR  CASTLES. 


as  Capt.  Kidd's  treasure.  All  this  wealth 
would  not  begin  to  pay  for  the  stories  that 
have  been  written  about  it,  and  it  has  not 
been  found  yet. 

JOHN  W.  CHAMBERLIN. 


Destroying  Sparrows. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  these 
pesky  sparrows?  I  live  in  the  suburbs  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  these  pests  annoy  roe  al¬ 
most  beyond  endurance  with  their  chatter¬ 
ing  and  chirping  in  the  early  morning.  I 
have  thought  that  poison  was  about  the 
only  means,  hut  that  would  kill  the  robins, 
and  other  worthy  birds  also.  What  shall 
I  do?  b>.  o.  v. 

Pennsylvania. 

P.  X.-Y. — The  usual  advice  is  to  poison 
the  sparrows  by  soaking  wheat  in  strych¬ 
nine  water  and  leaving  it  where  the  birds 
can  lind  it.  This  kills  other  birds  or  poul¬ 
try.  A  shot  gun  well  aimed  is  good.  Who 
can  give  other  remedies? 


Poultry  Questions. 

1.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  feeder 
shown  in  enclosed  advertisement,  and  would 
it  have  a  tendency  to  relieve  the  chickens 
of  the  useful  exercise  of  scratching?  2.  I 
am  taking  some  fine  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  to 
Maine,  going  as  far  as  Boston  by  water,  a 
trip  of  six  days.  Would  it  be  too  long  a 
confinement  for  them  and  should  you  advise; 
expressing  them  instead?  3.  Where  can  1 
find  colony  henhouses  that  can  be  easily 
moved  from  place  to  place,  and  that  have 
roofs  with  a  short  slant  to  the  front,  a 
longer  one  to  rear?  4.  My  place  is  very 
small,  only  one  acre,  largely  taken  up  with 
apple  trees.  Could  I  grow  oats  under  the 
trees  to  feed  a  dozen  chickens?  I  always 
feed  my  trees.  5.  L  want  to  keep  a  few 
bees,  where  would  I  best  buy  them? 

Mississippi.  a.  s.  d. 

1.  We  would  not  feed  whole  grain  in  a 
hopper  like  the  one  mentioned  except  to 
growing  stock  on  free  range.  It  is  a  de¬ 
sirable  method  of  feeding  ground  grains,  in 
the  form  of  dry  mash,  to  either  chicks  or 
old  fowls,  and  when  used  for  this  purpose, 
will  not  interfere  with  necessary  exercise. 
2.  We  would  ship  young  chicks  by  express, 
older  ones  would  not  suffer  from  confine¬ 
ment  for  six  days  if  given  a  reasonable 
amount  of  room  and  fed  and  watered  on  the 
way.  3.  Such  colony  houses  as  you  wish 
may  be  built  by  any  carpenter  or  handy 
man,  and  you  will  doubtless  be  able  to  get 
plans  for  the  same  by  addressing  a  request 
to  your  State  Experiment  Station  at  Orono, 
Me.  4.  If  your  idea  is  to  grow  oats  for 
grain  under  apple  trees,  they  would  prob¬ 
ably  make  a  very  unsatisfactory  crop  unless 
the  trees  were  small  and  far  apart ;  under 
large  trees,  oats  would  amount  to  prac¬ 
tically  nothing.  5.  The  best  way  to  get 
a  start  in  bees  is  to  purchase  a  swarm  or 
two  of  some  neighboring  bee  keeper  in  the 
Spring.  You  can  furnish  your  own  hives 
and  have  the  bees  placed  in  them  and  left 
on  the  bee-keeper’s  premises  until  combs 
have  been  built,  or  they  may  be  moved  im¬ 
mediately  after  hiving.  Nuclei  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  of  dealers  in  bee  supplies,  but  these 
are  comparatively  expensive.  If  Italian 
bees  are  wanted,  those  may  be  readily  ob¬ 
tained  by  introducing  an  Italian  queen  into 
a  colony  of  common  blacks,  after  removing 
the  blacfk  queen.  m.  b.  d. 


Vitality  of  Incubator  Chicks. 


It  appears  to  require  all  sorts  of  people 
to  make  a  world  like  ours,  but  there  are 
two  sorts  of  them  who  should  at  least  know 
better,  and  one  of  them  could  be  more 
honest  without  much  effort.  Tliey  are,  for 
one  sort,  the  attorney  or  newspaper  para- 
grapher  who  gives  notice  of  large  wealth 
waiting  somewhere  for  the  rightful  heirs, 
and  the  other  sort  is  made  up  of  the 
people  who  believe  themselves  to  be  such 
heirs,  and  are  willing  to  spend  time  and 
sometimes  money  to  find  out.  A  few  days 
ago  I  was  asked  to  look  up  one  of  these 
estates  “with  millions  in  it."  which  was 
supposed  to  be  in  process  of  settlement  in 
my  city.  There  was  an  anxious  “heir” 
somewhere  waiting  eagerly  for  his  share  of 
it.  I  began  in  a  general  way,  and  after 
a  while  called  on  an  official  of  the  public 
library,  who  readily  confessed  that  he  was 
tlie  referee  in  very  many  cases  of  the  sort, 
lie  said  this  was  a  now  on’e,  and  at  the 
same  time  confessed  that  he  was  notnearly 
so  well  posted  oil  local  cases  as  he  was  on 
those  supposed  to  bo  waiting  somewhere  in 
Europe.  In  fact,  the  farther  away  the 
more  real  they  appeared  to  be  in  the  minds 
of  the  inquirers.  The  famous  “Spanish 
prisoner”  who  sends  out  so  many  distressed 
letters  to  all  sorts  of  people,  asking  for 
relief  and  promising  a  fortune  for  it,  would 
not  be  able  to  do  business  in  his  native 
town  or  country.  lie  would  receive  too 
many  personal  calls.  The  library  authority 
said  that  he  always  advised  people  to  drop 
such  foolishness.  lie  had  never  known  any 
such  lost  fortunes  to  turn  out  to  he  reai, 
and  he  had  been  on  the  inquiry  line  a 
number  of  years.  On  his  advice  I  tried 
once  more  and  asked  an  attorney  who  is 
familiar  with  the  work  of  seeking  out 
heirs  to  estates  that  were  at  least  actual 
and  tangible,  but  he  had  not  heard  of  the 
estate  in  question  and  did  not  believe  it 
existed. 

How  then  could  the  printed  notice  of  this 
estate  have  originated?  As  a  newspaper 
man  of  somewhat  extended  experience  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  not  far 
from  the  starting  point  either  an  attorney 
who  hoped  to  get  a  few  fees  for  looking 
the  matter  up,  or  possibly  a  paragrapher 
with  imagination  who  had  a  trifle  of  space 
to  till.  While  I  never  really  knew  of  the 
fatter  scheme  being  practiced  I  can  see  that 
it  might  be  quite  possible.  That  there 
are  plenty  of  attorneys  in  that  business  T 
am  quite  sure.  They  are  of  the  class  known 
as  shysters,  which  my  dictionary  pleasantly 
describes  as  “a  lawyer  who  practices  in  an 
unprofessional  or  tricky  manner.”  No,  it 
is  generally  too  easy  to  find  an  heir  to 
eal  property  left  by  anyone,  no  matter 
?  1 ,  °t  the  world  he  may  happen 

,v®  kvod  in,  and  no  matter  where  his 
vLUe.  heirs  have  strayed.  There  was  a  case 
nr  i  e  'll  the  city  papers  within  a 

.The  estate  was  here,  hut  some  of 
ie  heirs  still  lived  in  Ireland.  It  was 

Lt0».,UlKi  th£UU  Let  us  re  fleet  that  it 
s  possible  to  weave  easy  romances  out  of 
s  1  h  eases  and  then  let  us  reeall  such  cases 


is  an  incubator  chicken  as  strong  as  a 
chicken  hatched  under  a  hen?  Would  such 
chickens  do  for  breeders  year  after  year, 
or  is  the  idea  of  an  incubator  chicken  being 
weaker  a  foolish  one?  o.  u.  w. 

Rhode  Island. 

Other  conditions  being  equal,  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  incubator  hatched 
chickens  have  any  less  vitality  than  those 
hatched  under  hens.  They  may  be,  rfttd 
are,  used  as  breeders  for  many  generations 
without  any  loss  of  vitality  that  can  be 
attributed  to  the  method  of  hatching. 

_ _  M.  B.  D. 

House-thief  Association's. — It  might  in¬ 
terest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that 
the  farmers  of  Northeastern  Kansas  have 
a  very  effectual  anti-horse  thief  association. 
They  have  hundreds  of  members  and  an  ef¬ 
fectual  system  of  catching  the  thieves.  I 
don't  know  when  this  association  was  or¬ 
ganized.  but  I  heard  of  it  20  years  ago 
when  my  older  brother  was  secretary  of  a 
local  lodge.  j.  h.  t. 

Gage  Co.,  Neb. 

Oxen  on  the  Farm. — I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  what  you  have  printed 
about  oxen.  Twenty-five  years  ago  my 
father  sold  his  oxen  because  he  thought 
What  he  called  improved  machinery  was 
running  them  off  the  farm.  He  was  using 
one-horse  cultivators  and  one-horse  hay 
rake.  We  have  been  using  a  pair  for  the 
last  two  years,  and  have  been  surprised  at 
the  amount  of  work  they  can  do ;  have  used 
them  on  plow,  harrow,  roller,  two-horse 
cultivator,  hay-rake,  horse-fork,  all  kinds  of 
hauling  on  the  farm.  Perhaps  the  best 
work  was  on  the  two-liorse  cultivator. 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  w.  p. 

•“  FREE  BOOK 

ALFALFA 

HOW  TO  GROW  IT  ON  YOUR  LAND 

“Alfalfa — Wonder  Crop,”  is  the  title  of  a  new  book 
just  issued  by  us.  It  contains  a  fund  of  priceless 
information  on  alfalfa  growingsecured  from  many 
sources;  United  States  Government,  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations,  the  best  posted  authorities  and  suc¬ 
cessful  growers..  This  information  was  secured  at 
a  great  cost  of  time,  money  and  research,  and  yet 
it  is  yours  for  the  asking  without  cost.  This  book 
will  convince  you  that  your  farm  has  some  land  on 
which  you  can  grow  alfalfa;  it  tells  how  to  get  re 
suits  from  the  first  planting,  how  to  select  the  field 
and  prepare  the  soil,  including  fertilizing,  plowing, 
liming,  and  how  to  prepare  the  seed;  when  to  plant, 
how  to  plant.  It  tells  you  what  to  do  during  the 
growing  period,  how  to  get  bigger  than  average 
crops,  and  how  to  cut  and  cure.  This  book  is 
worth  many  dollars  to  the  farmer  interested  in 
growing  alfalfa,  but  we  gladly  send  it  without  cost 
or  obligation  of  any  kind  if  you  answer  at  once. 
Don’t  put  it  off — write  for  free  book  today. 

6AU0WAY  BROS. -BOWMAN  CO.,  BOX  684  S  WATERLOO,  IA. 


Make  Y our  Mark 
Digging  Ditches 


No  matter  who  you  are  or  where  you 
live,  if  you  really  want  to  make  good 
and  make  big  money  we  can  help  you. 

The  ditching  business  is  waiting  for 
you — it  offers  you  an  opportunity  that 
you  can’t  afford  to  overlook — an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  independent  in  a  business 
of  your  own,  that  will  net  you  a  large 
yearly  income. 

All  you  need  is  to  hitch  your  ambition 
to  a 

BUCKEYE 

TRACTION 

DITCHER 

The  ditching  business  is  booming 
now.  Farmers  everywhere  are  letting 
contracts  for  the  tiling  of  their  land. 
With  a  Buckeye  you  can  get  a  big 
share  of  this  business,  because  farmers 
prefer  straight,  true,  Buckeye-Cut 
ditches  to  those  cut  by  slow  hand  labor. 

The  remarkable  speed  and  power  of 
this  machine  will  enableyou  to  dig  from 
100  to  150  rods  a  day,  depending  upon 
the  soil.  Your  operating  expense  is 
very  small,  and  your  profits  will  run  as 
high  as  $15  to  $18  a  day. 

That’s  the  whole  story  in  a  nut-shell 
— if  you  want  to  know  the  details— the 
real  inside  facts  about  contract  ditching, 
write  for  Catalogue  3  now. 

THE  BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER  CO. 

FINDLAY,  OHIO 


NATIONAL  WRAPPER  AND  SPLICER 

FOR  FARMERS,  FENCE  BUILDERS,  LINEMEN 

Before  you  build  that  wire 
fence  this  Spring  you  will 
want  a  National  Wrapper 
and  Splicer.  JUST  OUT.  A 
Machine-made  tool  with  a 
revolving  head.  SEE  CUT. 
Four  distinct  parts.  Works 
on  any  gauge  of  wire.  Sim- 
ply  pump  up  and  down  and 
head  revolves  and  makes 
the  wrap.  No  Space  to  close. 
Send  Lie  Money  Order  end  re. 
eeiic  one.  Parcel  Post. 

SELLS  LIKE  WILDFIRE 
Agents  wanted  in  every 
county  and  township.  Write 
today. 

NATIONAL  IMPORTING  COMPANY,  DESK  2,  JACKSON.  MICH. 


RAW  GROUND  LIME 

Good  for  all  Crops.  Quickly  available. 
Order  now. 

F.  E.  CONLEY  LIME  CO.,  •  -  UTICa,  /V.  V. 


KendalLs  Spavin  Cure 


The  oh!,  reliable  remedy  yott  can  de-  1 
pend  on  for  Spavin,  Curb,  Splint. 
Ringbone  or  lameness.  Thou¬ 
sands  have  proved  it  invaluable^  | 
Get  a  bottle  from  your  druggist. 
Price  per  bottle  .  6  for  $5. *  'Treat¬ 
ise  on  the  Horse*'  Free  at  drug¬ 
gist  or  from  Dr.  B.  KKNPALL  €0.* 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt«t  U.  8.  A, 


Erickson  Leg 

Arms,  Crutches,  Stockings, 

SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS. 

E.  H.  Erickson  ArtiGcial  Limb  Co., 
19  Wash  -lv.  No.,  Almncapolls.  Miau. 


Does  not  chafe,  overhear 
or  draw  end  of  stump. 
Send  for  Catalog. 


Largest  Limb  Factory 
in  World. 


SILOS 


Buy  direct  from 
factory— save 
$30  to  $100 


We  have  our  own  limber  lands  and  saw  mills  and  cover 
40  acres  with  mills  and  yards.  You  get  the  benefit. 
A  better  silo  for  less  money.  Look  at  our  prices  : 

8x20  Silo,  $64.72.  10x24,  $92.23.  12x26, 
$118.25.  14x28,  $144.65.  16x32,  $185.02. 


Any  size  wanted.  We  use  best  sflo  material.  Round 
iron  hoops,  malleable  iron  lugs,  long  take-up  threads. 
Staves  tongued  and  grooved.  Silos  air-tight  and  easy  to 
keep  in  order.  Continuous  door  front,  galvanized  iron 
roof.  Let  us  send  catalog  and  figure  with  you. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  COMPANY,  box  n,  Huusoii  Fills.  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED— To  sell  Farmers'  Account  Book. 
Easy  seller.  Home  territory.  Big  inducements. 

Address,  A.  F.  NAYLOR,  943  Main  S«.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


$13  TURNS  YOUR  WALKING  PLOW  INTO  A  SULKY 


Don't  throw  your  walking  plow  away — just  to  get  to  ride.  No  matter 
what  kind  it  is — left,  right  or  reversible,  wooden,  steel  or  iron  beam — the 

WINNER  PLOW  TRUCK 

will  fit  it.  Then  you  can  do  more  work  with  less  draft  on  your 
horses — the  wheels  carry  the  plow— and  you  don’t  have  to  walk. 

10  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

Order  a  Winner  Plow  Truck.  Try  it  10  days  in  any  kind  of 
ground.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  send  it  back.  We’ll  return  your 
money  and  pay  freight  both  ways.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Money  Saving 
Introductory  Offer.  Resolve  to  make  plowing  easier.  Make  it  a  boy’s  job.  WRITE  TODAY. 


LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY',  Box  C,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


You  can  have 
Running  Water  in 

your  House  and 
Barn,  at  even  tem¬ 
perature  Winter  or 
Summer,  at  Small 


g  for 
Plan, 

It  will  bring  you  a  Hundred 
Pictures  of  it  in  actual  use. 

Do  it  Now. 

Aermotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Ave.,  Chicago 

Aermotor  Co.,  2nd  and  Madison  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Aermotor  Co.,  1213  W.  8th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Aermotor  Co.,  332  1st  St.,  North,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Cost. 


Send  Postal 
New  Water 


aski  n 
Supply 


6613 
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April  12, 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Horse  With  Itching  Skin. 

I  have  a  horse  nine  years  old.  in  good 
flesh,  has  good  life,  but  he  keeps  rubbing  his 
neck,  has  the  hair  rubbed  off  his  neck  round 
over  his  head  and  keeps  biting  his  body. 
Theer  are  some  little  lumps  over  his  body 
under  the  skin.  He  seems  to  be  very  itchy. 
Please  advise  me  what  to  do  for  this  horse. 

Ohio.  h.  a. 

Chicken  lice,  or  horse  lice  ai'e  the  prob¬ 
able  cause  of  the  itchiness  of  skin.  See 
that  chickens  cannot  get  near  the  horse. 
Have  him  clipped  ;  then  wash  affected  parts 
with  1-100  solution  of  coal  tar  dip  as  often 
as  found  necessary.  Also  clean  up,  disin¬ 
fect  and  whitewash  the  stable.  a.  s.  a. 

What  can  I  do  to  prevent  my  horse  from 
tearing  his  blanket  in  shreds?  He  is  very 
restless  at  night  and  makes  a  good  deal 
of  noise.  I  have  tried  him  in  single  or 
box  stall ;  it  is  just  the  same.  He  is  a 
big  young  horse,  eats  well  and  has  no 
other  fault.  a.  d.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

See  that  the  stable  is  kept  perfectly 
ventilated  and  that  the  horse  is  thoroughly 
groomed  and  worked  every  day.  If  there 
is  no  work  for  him  to  do  turn  him  out 
in  yard  and  enforce  exorcise.  Do  not 
blanket  him.  It  is  quite  unnecessary.  If 
he  does  not  improve  have  him  clipped ; 
then  the  blanket  may  be  used.  If  parts 
of  skin  are  itchy  wash  them  as  often  as 
required  with  a  1-100  solution  of  coal  tar 
disinfectant.  a.  s.  a. 

I  have  an  eight-year-old  horse  that  has 
itch  on  his  hind  legs.  During  the  Winter 
he  is  not  worked  much  and  this  is  when 
it  bothers  him  most.  He  stands  in  the 
stable  and  rubs  one  leg  with  the  other  till 
the  hair  comes  off.  It  is  on  the  inside  of 
the  leg  from  the  fetlock  to  the  hock  joint. 
Can  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  it?  l.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

Never  let  a  horse  stand  a  single  day 
idle  in  the  stable.  Keep  the  affected  leg 
saturated  with  a  mixture  of  two  ounces 
of  sulphur  and  half  an  ounce  of  coal  tar  dip 
in  a  pint  of  sweet  oil.  Give  the  horse  half 
an  ounce  of  granular  hyposulphite  of  soda 
twice  daily  in  feed  any  time  the  trouble 
appears.  a.  s.  a. 


Indigestion. 

1.  I  have  a  four-year-old  mare,  which 
when  riding  her,  gives  down  in  her  hind 
ankles,  which  seem  weak.  She  has  been 
doing  this  for  about  two  months.  She  is 
lively,  eats  well,  but  does  not  seem  to  take 
on  any  fat.  She  also  lies  down  some,  but 
always  willing  to  work.  Could  this  be  kid¬ 
ney  trouble?  2.  I  have  a  year-old  filly 
which  is  the  same  way,  only  not  so  bad, 
about  her  ankles,  only  seems  to  drag  her 
hind  feet  and  is  poor.  I  do  not  work  the 
mare  much — about  every  other  day — and 
she  runs  out  on  grass  all  the  time.  In 
addition  to  this  I  feed  her  about  two  or 
three  gallons  of  bran  and  corn  chop  a  day. 

New  Mexico.  J.  a.  w. 

1.  It  would  be  well  to  stop  feeding  so 
much  bran  and  corn  chop  and  to  feed 
lightly  on  whole  oats  and  bran  along  with 
best  of  mixed  hay.  Work  the  mare  every 
day.  Keep  her  feet  level  and  the  toes 
short.  Hand  rub  the  back  tendons  and 
fetlock  joints  twice  daily  and  then  bandage 
snugly.  2.  We  suspect  that  the  filly  is  in¬ 
fested  with  worms.  Treat  according  to 
directions  often  given  here.  A.  s.  a. 


Injured  Calf. 

I  have  a  calf  about  nine  months  old  that 
has  something  the  matter  with  her  back 
or  her  hind  legs.  She  is  a  Jersey  heifer 
and  has  all  appearance  of  being  a  good 
cow.  When  the  calf  was  about  two  months 
old  it  got  into  the  manger  in  the  barn ; 
when  we  got  it  out  it  could  not  x-aise  its 
hind  parts.  By  good  care  it  has  got  a 
little  bettei*.  It  can  run  and  play,  but  it 
has  not  the.  right  use  of  its  hind  parts. 
What  do  you  advise  us  to  do  with  this 
calf?  Do  you  think  it  would  pay  to  raise  it 
for  a  cow  ?  D.  b.  g. 

Pennsylvania. 

As  considerable  improvement  has  taken 
place  since  the  injury  occurred  it  may  be 
that  complete  recovery  will  follow  in  time ; 
but  it  would  be  impossible  for  anyone  to 
give  a  confident  opinion  as  to  that.  Treat¬ 
ment  will  not  benefit  the  case.  It  will 
have  to  be  left  to  nature  and  the  calf 
should  live  outdoors  as  much  as  possible, 
while  being  generously  fed.  a  s.  a. 


Worms. 

I  have  a  filly  coming  two  years  old ; 
she  has  never  done  well  since  taking  her 
from  the  mare.  She  does  not  have  a  very 
good  appetite  at  any  time,  hair  looks 
rough,  will  drink  but  very  little  water.  She 
has  some  symptoms  of  worms,  hut  have 
not  seen  any  of  them.  Her  inwards  rumble 


a  good  deal,  does  a  lot  of  pawing,  will 
not  eat  medicine  in  her  grain.  Could  you 
advise  something  that  would  straighten 
her  up  and  give  her  an  appetite? 

New  York.  s.  v.  m. 

She  is  probably  infested  with  blood 
worms  (schlerostoma  equinun)  and  they 
are  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  They  often 
cause  aneurisms  of  the  mesenteric  arteries 
and  these  are  incurable.  Clip  the  colt  when 
the  weather  moderates.  Feed  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  whole  oats  and  wheat  bran 
and  allow  all  of  the  sound,  mixed  clover 
hay  she  will  clean  up.  Give  Fowler’s  so¬ 
lution  of  arsenic  in  increasing  doses  start¬ 
ing  with  a  dram  twice  daily.  Go  back  to 
first  dose  and  repeat  as  soon  as  derange¬ 
ment  is  caused  by  the  medicine.  It  may 
produce  scouring  when  a  poisonous  dose  is 
given.  Allow  free  access  to  salt  and  try 
to  have  the  colt  take  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  salt  and  one  part  each  of  sulphur  and 
dried  sulphate  of  iron.  The  dose  will  be 
a  small  tablespoonful  twice  a  day  in  feed. 

A.  s.  A. 


95  AND  UPWARD 

-  SENT  ON  TRIAL 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

TlirmcanfJc  In  ITca  giving  splendid  sat- 

inousanas  in  use  iSfacti0n  justifies 


your  investigating  our  wonderful  offer  to 
furnish  a  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  run¬ 
ning,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skimming  sep¬ 
arator  for  only  $15.95.  Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold.  Makes 
thick  or  thin  cream.  Different  from  this  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced 
large  capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our 
latest  improvements.  ^ 

Our  Twenty-Year  Guarantee  Protects  You 

Our  wonderfully  low  prices  and  higrh  quality  on  all  sizes  and  generous  terms  of 

trial  will  astonish  you.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or  small,  or  if  you  have  an  old  separator  of  any 
make  you  wish  to  exchange,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  catalog,  sent  free 
of  charge  on  request,  is  the  most  complete,  elalx>rate  and  expensive  book  on  Cream  Separators  issued  by 
any  concern  in  the  world.  Western  orders  filled  from  Western  points .  Write  today  for  our  catalog 
and  see  for  yourself  what  a  big  money  saving  proposition  we  will  make  you.  Address, 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Garget. 

I  have  a  cow  that  had  an  obstruction  In 
one  teat.  The  veterinarian  put  in  a  glass 
tube  and  drew  out  a  small  lump.  She  is 
not  giving  much  milk  out  of  it ;  will  be 
fresh  in  August.  I  am  feeding  good  clover 
hay  three  times  a  day,  all  she  can  eat, 
and  one  bushel  of  cut  corn  stalks  twice 
a  day  with  four  quarts  of  middlings.  The 
te.at  does  not  milk  freely  yet.  Will  It 
come  back  in  time  and  is  there  anything 
else  I  can  do?  J.  H.  s. 

New  York. 

She  will  not  be  likely  to  come  back  to  a 
full  flow’  of  milk  from  that  quarter  before 
a  second  calving  and  even  then  the  quarto* 
will  be  likely  to  give  trouble.  A  bad 
attack  of  infective  garget  is  never  quite 
recovered  from.  Gently  massage  the  quar¬ 
ter  three  times  a  day  and  at  night  rub  in 
some  warm  melted  lard.  a.  s.  a. 


Ridgling  Colt. 

I  have  a  colt  coming  three  that  is  a 
blind  stud.  Can  I  have  him  castigated? 

Vermont.  c.  n.  n. 

An  expert  can  castrate  such  a  colt ;  but 
do  not  employ  anyone  who  has  not  had  long 
experience  and  success  in  such  work,  it 
is  a  dangerous  operation  and  in  the  hands 
of -a  bungler  may  cause  death.  a.  s.  a. 


Tobacco  for  Stomach  Worms. 

“I  am  a  firm  believer  in  tobacco  as  a 
remedy  for  stomach  worms  for  sheep,”  says 
T.  L.  Oswald,  Delaware  county,  Ohio.  “I 
have  some  pastures  that  are  25  and  30 
years  old,  and  in  spite  of  this  my  flocks 
are  kept  free  from  stomach  worms.  1  use 
tobacco,  and  the  sooner  Ohio  farmers 
awaken  to  its  value,  the  more  dollars  will 
jingle  in  their  jeans.  I  secure  cigar  clip¬ 
pings.  According  to  United  States  laws, 
sweepings  must  be  mixed  with  lime  to  make 
them  unfit  for  human  use,  but  this  seems 
to  make  no  difference  in  its  use  with 
sheep.  I  crumble  the  leaves  carefully  with 
my  hands.  Do  not  buy  stems,  for  these 
will  not  mix  well,  and  will  not  be  satis¬ 
factory.  I  moisten  the  tobacco  in  the 
operation,  and  aim  to  get  each  particle  of 
tolxaceo  associated  with  a  particle  of  salt. 
I  feed  this  to  the  sheep  three  times  a  week, 
one  peck  at  a  feed  to  a  hundred  sheep.  Do 
not  feed  other  salt.  I  find  that  sheep  will 
do  as  well  on  this  as  on  salt  alone,  should 
there  he  no  infection,  and  should  stomach 
worms  infest  the  flock,  the  difference  could 
be  appreciated  by  the  most  inexperienced 
observer,  and  in  dollars  and  cents  this  is 
a  very  inexpensive  remedy.” 

WALTER  JACK. 


Cure  for  a  Balky  Horse. 

I  have  a  remedy,  which  I  have  never 
known  to  fail  with  a  balky  horse.  Take 
a  strip  of  hard  wood  board,  six  feet  long, 
four  inches  wide,  and  one  inch  in  thickness; 
plane  this  smooth  and  round  the  edges. 
Dot  the  first  two  feet  serve  for  the  handle, 
making  it  narrower  and  convenient  to 
grasp  with  the  hand.  Then  saw  down 
through  the  width  for  four  feet,  taking 
out  one-eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  thick¬ 
ness.  When  a  blow  is  struck  with  this  it 
will  resound,  making  a  loud  noise.  Have 
a  driver  with  an  easy,  bit,  and  a  light 
load.  When  he  starts  do  not  l’estrain  him. 
Now.  the  driver  picks  up  the  reins  and 
speaks  to  the  horse,  at  the  same  time  the 
man  with  the  spanker  strikes  him  a  firm 
blow  and  continues  to  strike  him  until  the 
horse  moves.  Strike  hard  and  rapidly  and 
the  horse  is  sure  to  go.  Let  him  go  until 
he  naturally  becomes  quiet.  Then  pat  him 
and  give  him  an  apple  or  some  corn,  and 
you  will  soon  find  that  you  have  con¬ 
quered  him.  w.  k.  a. 

Winthrop,  Me. 


Feeding  Clover  Silage. 

What  amount  of  clover  silage  is  required, 
Winter  and  Summer,  for  the  average  dairy 
cow,  and  quantity  of  other  feed  (grain  and 
hay))  necessary  to  go  with  same  to  make 
a  good  ration?  I  have  fed  clover  silage 
in  Oregon.  p.  e,  t. 

Howard,  Mass. 

Fifteen  pounds  daily  of  clover  sliage,  12 
pounds  of  hay  and  seven  pounds  of  grain 
would  be  an  average  ration  for  a  dairy 
cow.  Of  course,  it  must  not  be  under¬ 
stood  that  these  figui’es  are  determined  l»v 
hard  and  fast  rules,  but  may  be  varied 
to  suit  circumstances.  If  cows  are  pas¬ 
tured  in  Summer  much  or  all  of  the  other 
feed  may  be  omitted.  c.  l.  m. 


90  FOR  THIS 
JL  —  DANDY  GATE 


These  gates  are  not  0 
a  special  lot builtdown 
to  a  low  price,  but  are 
full  of  the  same  qual¬ 
ity,  satisfaction  and 
durability  which  can 
be  obtained  in  any  of  our 
tripte-galvanized,  high- 
carbon  steel 

Iowa  Gatos 

The  filling  of  this  serviceable  and  ornamental  gate  is 
extra  close  diamond  mesh.  Gate  has  strong  frame,  pat¬ 
ent  latch,  etc.  Comes  in  all  sizes;  plain  and  fancy  tops. 

Style  E  Farm  Gate,  illustrated  below,  is  another 
leader  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  than  asked  for  other 
gates  of  its  kind.  Painted  or  galvanized.  All  sizes. 

The  best  lumber  dealer  in  your  town  has  these 
gates  on  sale.  If  you  don’t  know  his  name,  write  us 
for  booklet,  name  of  dealer,  special  prices,  etc. 
IOWA  GATE  CO.,  4  5  Clay  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 


MANLOVE  GATE 


Automatic.  Always  in  order.  Opened  or  closed  without 
assistance  or  stopping.  Adds  beauty,  value,  safety  and  con. 
venience  to  any  home.  Used  extensively  on  rural  routes- 

MANLOVE  CATE  CO.,  29  West  Huron  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Heaviest  Fence  Made 
Heaviest  Galvanizing 
We  make  160  styles.  Horse 
cattle,  sheep,  hog,  and  bull 
proof  fences  made  of  No.  9 
double  galvanized  wires 
end  absolutely  rust  proof  . 
Bargain  Prices: 

13  cents  per  Rod  Up 
Poultry  and  Rabbit  Proof 
Fences,  Lawn  Fences  and 
Gates.  Send  for  Catalog 
and  Free  sample  for  test, 
The  Brown  Fence  AXVlre  Co, 
Dept,  59  Cleveland, 


; - 1-MVn*A.ra -  .IS; 

Ill  •  ■>=  <: 


FARM  FENCE 


41  INCHES  HIGH 

100  other  styles  of 
Farm,  Poultry  and 
Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  save-thc- 
dealer’s-profit-prices.  Our 
large  catalog  is  free. 


■'BITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  230  Mancie,  M 


21 

CENTS 
A  ROD 


Pay  Two 


PAWVAQ — Wagon  Covers,  Stack  Covers.  Duck  at 

UAH  V  AO  Low  Prices.  W.  W.  STANLEY.  Victor,  N.  Y. 


•Prices  for  Fences 

Wo  manufacture  hun¬ 
dreds  of  designs  of  or¬ 
namental  fences,  both 
Wiro  and  Iron  Picket, 
[Arches  and  Entrance 
[Oates,  "cheaper  thsn 
•ood,’  for  lawns, 

_  _  ,  r . _  t'lirches.  cemeteries. 

rks  andlfactorlcs,  etc.  ffjjrWrita  tor  tree  cstalogue  and  special 

cm.  Enterprise  Foundry  &  Fence  Company, 

2411  Tsndea  Street  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Does  Away  with  Sour  Milk 


*T3f  -• 


Milk  keeps  better, 
is  thoroughly  aer¬ 
ated  and  cooled  ; 
grass,  stable  and 
other  odors  re¬ 
moved  by  the 

“Bestev” 
Milk  Cosier 

Milk  Hows  down  on 
both  outside  surlaces, 
cold  water  starts  at 
bottom  of  cooler  and 
flows  up.  Requires  no 
a  t  te  u  t  Ion.  Parts 
touched  by  milk  are 
copper  or  brass  tinned. 

Send  for  our  new 
Catalog  “  D  ” 

Dairymens  Supply 
Co.,  Philadelphia 
and  Landsdowne,  Pa. 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


Add  years  to  the  life  of  your 
cream  separator  and  get  more 
cream  every  day,  by  using  a 

Parker  Governor  Pulley 

to  regulate  speed  of  separator.  Protects ' 
against  sudden  starting  and  thrust  of  en¬ 
gine.  Controls  speed  perfectly.  Speed 
changed  without  stopping.  Runs  either 
direction.  Send  for  one  now  on  30  days 
free  trial.  We  take  it  back  1 
and  pay  freight  both  ways  if 
not  satisfactory.  F ull  details 
upon  request.  Write  now. 

The  Brownwall  Engine 
&  Pulley  Co. 

321  Michigan  Avenue, 

Lansing.  Mich. 


Your  Time  is  Money 


SAVE  IT  BY  USING  A 

Parsons  “  Low-Down  ” 

MILK  WAGON 

It  Stands  The  Grind 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  COMPANY 

Ask  for  Cataloo  “D”  EARLVILLE,  N.  Y. 


ORNAMENTAL  IRON  FENCE 

Strong,  durable  aud  cheaper  than  wood.  Hundreds  of  patterns  for 
lawns,  churches,  cemeteries,  public  grounds.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
logue  and  special  offer.  Complete  line  of  Farm  Fence,  Gates,  etc. 

WARD  FENCE  CO.,  237Main  St..  Decatur.  Ind. 


REPUBLIC 


You  will  save  money  and 

get  the  strongest, mostattrac- 
tivc  wire  fence  ever  buii 
when  you  buy  Republic  Lawn 
Fence,  besides  adding  to  the 
value  of  your  home. 

Extra  heavy  weight,  thor¬ 
oughly  galvanized  wire. clone, 
even  spacing  of  pickets  and 
cables,  self-adjustmentto  un¬ 
even  ground,  and  sag-proof 
construction,  arc  distinctive 
features  ot  superiority. 

Made  in  many  styles. 
Easily  put  up — wood  or  iron 
posts. 


REPUBLIC 
HERCULES 
FARM  GATES 

.have  no  equal  for 
Equality  and  price. 

Heavy,  high-carbon  tubular 
steel  frames  free  from  holes. 
Automatic,  stock  proof  lock' 
adjustable  raise  bar. 

Heavy  rusl-prool  fabric. 

Bi g  catalog  and  information 
KKEK.  Write  today. 

Republic  Fenced  Gate  Co., 
34  Republic  Street, 
North  Chicago,  III. 
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M  X  JLm  K. 

In  effect  March  1,  1913,  the  N.  Y.  Milk 
Milk  Exchange  price  was  reduced  10  cents 
per  40-quart  can,  now  being:  B  (selected 
raw  and  pasteurized),  $1.81  per  40-quart 
can;  C  (for  cooking  and  manufacturing), 
$1.71,  netting  3%  and  3%  cents  to  ship¬ 
pers  in  the  26-cent  zone. 

The  zones  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  follows :  23  cents 
for  the  first  40  miles  from  New  York ;  20 
cents  for  the  next  GO  miles ;  29  cents  for 
the  next  90  miles ;  beyond  this,  32  cents. 
The  railroads  allow  a  discount  for  car  lots 
of  10,000  quarts  of  10  and  12%  per  cent. 


The  use  of  skimmed  milk  and  artificial 
butter  to  help  reduce  the  cost  of  living 
in  New  York  City  is  advocated  by  Health 
Commmissioner  Lederle  in  a  special  food 
report  made  to  Mayor  Gay  nor  and  appear¬ 
ing  March  23  in  the  monthly  bulletin  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  further  states  that  it  is  time  to  do 
away  with  the  “economically  absurd  and 
unscientific  prohibition  against  the  use  of 
skimmed  milk  in  this  city,  the  only  place 
in  the  world  where  this  cheap,  wholesome 
and  nutritious  food  cannot  be  sold  when 
properly  labelled.”  Artificial  butter,  the 
food  value  of  which  the  Health  Commis¬ 
sioner  maintains  is  equal  to  that  of  butter, 
is  one-third  cheaper  and  is  less  liable  to 
bacome  rancid  or  infected.  In  his  report 
to  the  Mayor,  Commissioner  Lederle  tells 
of  a  “code  of  food  standards”  now  being 
prepared  by  the  denartment,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  best  informed  experts. 
When  in  force,  it  is  declared,  “it  will  set 
a  new  model  for  the  cities  of  the  country. 
It  will  enable  the  manufacturer  of  food 
products  and  the  dealer  to  know  definitely 
the  requirements  and  regulations  of  'tile 
Department  of  Health  for  each  industry. 
Speaking  of  the  24,000.000  pounds  of  food 
destroyed  in  1912,  the  Health  Commis¬ 
sioner  says :  “Much  of  this  food  could 
have  been  saved  had  proper  methods  of 
transportation  -beecn  employed  and  had 
the  city  been  equipped  with  adequate 
terminal  markets  with  modern  storage  fa¬ 
cilities.” 

BOSTON  MILK. 


Milk  producers  are  on  edge  at  this  time 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  situation 
in  regard  to  making  a  price  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months.  The  situation  is  very  pe¬ 
culiar  this  Spring,  through  the  closing  up 
of  the  old  milk  association  called  the  B. 
C,  M.  P.  Co.  and  incorporated  under  the 
Massachusetts  laws,  and  the  forming  of  a 
new  voluntary  association  called  the  New 
England  Milk  Producers’  Association.  As 
the  old  plan  of  meeting  the  contractors  in 
a  body  by  the  directors  had  to  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  by  reason  of  running  foul  of  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law,  which  resulted  in 
indictments  by  the  Federal  grand  jury 
against  several  contractors  and  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  B.  C.  M.  P.  Co.  which  have 
not  been  settled  yet.  The  result  was,  the 
Plan  of  the  directors,  of  meeting  the  con¬ 
tractors  who  bought  the  milk  in  these  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  directly,  seemed  to  be  the 
only  way  out  of  the  problem.  This  was 
done  and  a  price  decided  on  which  will 
vary  some  in  different  localities,  and  while 
not  as  good  perhaps  as  we  wish,  yet,  as 
some  of  the  conditions  are  more  favorable 
than  used  to  be  the  case  with  many  of 
our  contracts,  perhaps  it  is  not  so  bad  after 
all. 


The  Hood  Company  we  understand  is  o 
fering  31  cents  in  the  middle  zone,  an 
as  none  of  their  milk  comes  from  any  neart 
section  than  this  same  middle  zone  this 
practically  the  highest  figure  they  will  pa 
for  any  of  their  milk  this  Summer.  Tt 
"  hitings  have  offered  about  the  same  fc 
the  month  of  April  only,  and  refuse  t 
name  a  price  for  anything  later  at  presen 
but  will  probably  announce  the  price  froi 
month  to  month  throughout  the  season.  Tli 
Deer  Foot  Farm  Co.,  all  of  whose  mil 
comes  from  the  eastern  section  of  the  Stat 
will  pay  from  33  to  40  cents  per  can  si 
sin  average  price  for  the  six  mouths  accorc 
mg  to  grade  and  quality.  Many  otlu 
sma.il  1  buyers  pay  from  35  to  40  cents  fc 
nearby  milk,  and  buy  direct  from  the  pr< 
ducers.  Others  prefer  to  buy  from  the  larj 
contractors  as  they  can  obtain  just  tt 
quantity  they  want,  be  it  more  or  less  on 
day  than  another  from  these,  although  tb 
quality  is  not  likely  to  be  as  good  or  th 
milk  as  fresh  as  when  bought  direct  froi 
the  producer.  At  the  present  time  there  i 
a  large  surplus  in  Boston  market  wbic 
“LT° ,  >d  Into  butter.  I  believe  witlion 
nuch  loss  to  the  dealers,  as  butter  is  we 
up  in  price  this  Spring. 

,„,^,Jl^le  later  in  July  and  the  followin 
months  the  supply  will  probably  be  norm; 

Last  Fall  probably  few  knew  < 
the  shortage  of  milk,  yet  such  was  tb 
proved  by  some  of  the  contractor 
i  f2rther  lllto  New  York  State  tha 
;bef  *re’T  and  opening  up  stations  fc 
miLPn1  S«°  Hoston  markets.  By  next  prici 
a  if.  tiT’  October  l.  we  hope  to  be  i 
t°-  i1  au  ,a  campaign  and  carry  i 
nriee  f  Cm  WllUi1  i11  sIve  us  satisfactor 
b?  1 ®  ifnV.Xt  Winior’s  milk-  Success  wi 
nl w  •  j'10  Producers  will  all  join  on 

MSOl  a  lotl'  and  put  up  a  united  from 
ami  li  but  reasonable  in  their  demand 
ami  .„!„up  t0  evcr-v  agreement  they  main 
<llnes.>'UCCeSS  cau  ouly  be  obtained  on  tlios 
^  a.  e.  p. 


PRICES  IN  THE  COW  COUNTRY. 

The  price  of  cows  in  this  vicinity  com¬ 
menced  to  advance  previous  to  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  milk  prices  and  with  little 
reference  to  those  price  prospects.  Since 
the  prices  of  milk  came  out  there  has 
heen  a  continuance  in  the  advance  on  cows 
apparently,  and  that  is  not  due  to  a  marked 
advance  in  the  milk  price.  Just  why  cows 
are  advancing  so  much  is  not  clear, 
and  it  is  not  clear  that  this  con¬ 
dition  will  continue.  It  may,  however,  for 
a  large  number  of  cows  have  been  shipped 
out  for  a  year  or  so.  These  were  not  the 
better  ones  usually,  and  so  their  absence 
is  not  so  serious,  but  it  has  an  influence 
on  the  price  of  others.  Another  reason  for 
the  higher  prices  seems  to  be  that  these 
low-grade  cows  have  sold  well — fully  double 
the  price  of  a  few  years  back.  A  canner 
or  “bandbox”  cow  sells  at  $15  to  $30. 
Good  dairy  cows  have  been  bid  off  at 
auction  at  close  to  a  hundred  dollars  and 
a  few  have  sold  at  private  sale  at  even 
higher  prices.  For  the  most  part  I  would 
say  that  cows  bring  $50  to  $75.  Beef  is 
scarce  and  the  price  is  going  higher.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  what  one  might 
get  for  a  fine  beef  cow  that  would  dress 
TOO  pounds.  We  hoar  all  sorts  of  state¬ 
ments.  lmt  it  would  not  be  surprising  if 
one  might  get  close  to  $70  and  possibly 
more.  ^  Our  section  has  been  behind  the 
times  in  the  price  of  cows  and  of  beef 
animals*  I  do  not  know  but  other  localities 
have  advanced  their  prices  as  much  as 
we  have,  and  we  may  ho  still  at  the  foot. 

I  do  not  think  that  farmers  are  looking 
for  the  present  prices  to  continue. 

One  thing  is  certain  and  that  is  we 
have  seldom  had  such  an  early  Spring.  I 
say  early,  but  that  is  not  the  word.  Vege¬ 
tation  is  forward  and  we  are  all  fearful 
lest_  we  got  freezes  that  will  make  our 
Spring  really  late.  It  is  too  early  for 
the  grass  and  fruits  to  he  so  advanced  as 
they  are.  The  weather  has  heen  mild 
almost  all  Winter.  Snow  has  heen  gone 
for  some  time  and  the  frost  Is  all  out  of 
the  ground.  This  is  a  condition  which  has 
heen  hardly  realized  for  a  month  later 
some  years.  The  heavy  rains  have  done 
but  little  damage  to  us  and  whatever  is 
to  do  us  harm  is  mostly  in  the  future. 
No  use  borrowing  trouble,  of  course,  but 
there  is  a  chance  for  a  lot  of  harm  under 
the  present  conditions.  More  than  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  case  at  this  date.  It  will  be 
strange^  if  we  got  by  all  or  most  of  the 
depressing  features  without  difficulty  this 
season. 

Me  ship  from  here  little  except  milk 
and  eggs.  Of  course,  there  is  some  veal 
and  as  T  have  already  stated  there  are 
quite  a  few  cows  going  out  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory.  Tlie_  egg  market  has  been  much 

depressed  this  Spring.  We  suppose  this  is  i 
due  to-  the  open  weather  and  the  larger 
production.  it  may  mean  better  prices 
later  or  it  may  mean  lessened  profits  for 
the  year.  Feeds  are  cheaper  and  there  is 
no  immediate  prospect  of  advances.  Deal¬ 
ers  are  all  anxious  to  sell.  For  the  first 
time  I  have  actually  lost  money  by  buying 
my  feeds  in  advance  of  their  need.  I  do 
not  say  that  I  am  sorry  that  I  bought, 
for  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  haul  them 
home  when  the  roads  are  bad.  Roads  have 
been  decidedly  bad  this  Spring.  We  thought 
that  with  so  little  cold  weather  we 

would  not  have  the  usual  trouble  with 
our  roads,  but  I  guess  they  have  sel¬ 

dom  if  ever  been  worse.  I  am  glad 
that  1  bought  my  feeds  last  Summer  and 
Fall  as  usual,  but  had  I  not  done  so  I 
might  have  saved  $25  in  the  amount  paid 
out.  Usually  I  make  a  hundred  or  so 

by  purchasing  early.  This  year  my  onlv 
profit  has  been  in  the  ease  with  which  "i 
have  hauled  them  and  the  certaintv  of 
a  supply  without  a  change  in  kind.  Other¬ 
wise  I  have  lost  a  little.  I  intend  to  buy 

early  this  year  as  usual.  Some  prices  are 
now  almost  low  enough  to  make  a  pur¬ 
chase  desirable,  but  it  is  yet  a  little  early 
to  buy.  h.  H.  L. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Feeds  for  All  Stocks. 

The  following  feeds  are  obtainable  at 
my  farm  :  Wheat  95  cents  per  bushel :  corn 
90;  buckwheat  80;  bran,  $1.60  per  100 
pounds;  middlings  $1.75  per  100;  curled 
dock ;  purslane.  Will  you  he  kind  enough 
to  make  me  a  balanced  ration  for  a  cow. 
a  calf,  hens  laying  for  eggs,  and  chickens, 
out  of  these?  The  cow  will  be  fresh  In 
May.  She  gets  Crimson  clover  cut  voung 
for  hay.  f.  k. 

While  possible  to  balance  a  ration  theo¬ 
retically  for  a  milch  cow  from  the  feeds 
you  mention,  they  lack  both  the  variety 
and  succulence  needed  for  the  best  l-esults. 
Figuring  Crimson  clover  on  the  basis  of 
Alfalfa,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  feed¬ 
ing  value,  20  pounds  of  this  bay  and  eight 
pounds  of  ground  corn,  daily,  would  furnish 
2G  pounds  of  dry  matter  having  a  nutritive 
ratio  of  1  :  5.36.  While  balanced  from  the 
standpoint  of  amount  of  dry  matter  and 
ration  between  protein  and  carbohydrates, 
this  ration  contains  an  excess  of  eornmeal 
and  lacks  needed  succulence.  A  cow  due  in 
May  should  now  be  dry  and  with  the  clover 
hay  will  need  little  or  no  grain  until  she 
freshens  ;  a  few  days  after  which  eornmeal 
may  bo  added  to  her  rations,  commencing 
with  a  pound  or  two  dally  and  gradually 
increasing  the  amount  to  from  four  to  eight 
pounds.  Do  not  expect  the  results,  how¬ 
ever,  that  would  be  obtained  from  a  greater 
variety  of  grains  with  the  addition  of  some 
succulent  food  like  silage  or  roots.  The 
calf  should  have  the  milk  of  its  dam  for 
the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  being  allowed 
to  suckle,  or  fed  from  a  pail  three  times 
daily;  after  this  time,  sklm-milk  may  he 
gradually  substituted  for  whole  milk,  and 
at  the  age  of  from  four  to  six  weeks,  grain 
and  hay  should  bo  given  it ;  bright  clover 
or  mixed  hay  and  whole  shelled  corn  or 
oats,  with  or  without  wheat  bran,  are  all 
suited  to  the  growing  calf.  The  grain 
should  be  fed  dry  from  an  open  box  and 
the  hay  kept  in  a  rack  accessible  to  it. 

Two  parts  of  wheat  and  one  of  corn,  or 
still  hotter,  two  parts  of  wheat  and  two 
of  corn  with  one  part  of  oats  make  a  good 
whole  grain  ration  for  laying  liens  in'  the 
Summer.  Growing  chicks  may  have  two 
parts  of  wheat  with  three  of  cracked  corn 
though  both  chicks  and  hens  should  have  in 
addition  a  mash  of  ground  grains  con¬ 
taining  meat  meal  or  scraps.  m.  b.  i>. 


Saves  Seed 
Increases  Yield 
Improves  Grade 


Monitor  Double  Disc  Drill 


The  Drill  That  Pays  for  Itself 


—  -  -  -  —  a  u*  v  mvi.  ^  uvai.  un  biiv  uiuuwy 

you  can  from  your  grain  crops  — if  you  are  not  using  the  Monitor 
Double  Disc  Drill.  For  example— with  wheat  it  saves  one-fifth  the  seed 
and  increases  the  yield  3  to  7  bushels  per  acre.  The  increase  with  other 
grains  is  in  the  same  proportion.  Can  you  afford  to  lose  that  much  on 
every  acre  every  year? 

Deposits  Seed  at  an  Even  Depth.  The  Monitor  sows  in  front  of  the 
bearing.  Other  drills  sow  behind  the  bearing.  This  particular 
feature  of  the  Monitor  gives  it  a  very  great  advantage.  The 
downward  turn  of  the  discs  carries  the  grain  into  the 
ground  and  deposits  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  clean,  wide  furrow, 
in  two  rows,  one  inch  apart.  Every  grain  is  covered 
uniformly  with  moist  soil. 

Every  Grain  Grows.  None  of  the  seed  is  dragged  to  the  sur¬ 
face  to  shrivel  in  the  sun,  or  be  eaten  by  the  birds.  Every 
seed  germinates.  Sow  one-fifth  less  and  still  get  a  better 
stand  than  with  the  old  style  drills. 

All  come  up  at  the  Same  Time.  The  proper  placing  of 
seed  and  uniform  covering  with  moist  soil  causes  the 
grain  to  come  up  and  ripen  evenly— increases  the  yield 
and  improves  the  grade. 

The  Monitor  Cannot  be  Clogged  in  any  soil,  mud,  gumbo, 

weedy  or  cornstalk  gronnd.  This 
added  to  the  fact  that  Monitor  drills 
need  not  be  set  so  deeply  insures 
one-third  lighter  draft. 

Saves  Its  Cost  in  One  Year.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  farmers  have  paid  for  a  Monitor  out  of  the  increase  in 
yield  and  the  seed  it  saved  on  a  small  acreage  of  grain  the  first 
season.  Won’t  it  pay  you  to  investigate  a  drill  that  promises  to 
pay  for  itself  in  one  year  and  to  put  that  much  more  money 
in  your  pocket  every  year  thereafter  for  many  years  to  come? 


in  front 


bearing 


Don't  waste  another  season.  Ask  your  implement  Dealer  to  show  yon  this  wonderful 
drill  or  write  us  at  once  for  booklet  that  tells  all  about  it.  Address  Dept.  111. 


Look 
for  the 
Flying 

Dutchman 

Dealer 


I  MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY,  Moline,  HI. 

§  Eastern  Branch,  ADRIANCE,  PLATT  &  COMPANY.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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1913  Crops 


Every  progressive  farmer  is  planning 
NOW  for  this  year’s  crops.  No  in¬ 
dividual  or  farm  can  stand  still.  Your 
Farm  will  go  Forward ,  and  the  lands  become  more  and  more  produc¬ 
tive— or  they  will  deteriorate  and  produce  less  bountiful  and  less 
profitable  crops.  Which  will  it  be  in  YOUR  case  f 

Make  This  a  FORWARD  Year 
Use  Hubbard’s  B°sE  Fertilizers 

They  are  the  result  of  Scientific  Research,  and  contain  a  Maximum 
amount  of  Plant  Food  per  dollar  invested.  Let  us  co-operate  with 
you,  to  the  end  that  the  Science  of  Fertilizers  may  be  applied  to  the 
Business  of  Farming. 

•Write  today  for  our  booklets,  “Soil  Fertility,”  “The  Grass  Crop,”  “The  Apple” 
and  Hubbard’s  Bone  Base  1913  Almanac,  which  contains  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  soil,  fertilizers  and  other  farm  subjects.  Sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Department  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 


PRICE 


All 


and  get  longer,  better  wool  that 
will  bring  the  highest  price. 

Toucan  easily  net  from  15c  to  20c  more  on  C 
every  sheep  you  shear  with  a  Stewart  No.  9  Machine. 

Don't  labor  with  hand  shears,  in  the  old,  hard,  sweaty 
way.  Don't  have  aching,  swollen  wrists.  Don’t  sear 
and  dlstlgure  your  sheep  with  uneven  shearing  and 
spoil  the  wool  with  second  cuts.  Take  off  the  fleece 

smoothly  and  quickly  iu  one  unbroken  blanket  with  a 

Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing 
Shearing  Machine 

It's  the  most  perfect  hand  operated  shearing  machine 
ever  devised.  Has  ball  bearings  In  every  part  where 
friction  or  wear  occurs.  Has  a  ball  bearing  shearing 
head  of  the  latest  improved  Stewart  pattern. 
Complete,  including  four  combs  and  four  cutters 
of  the  celebrated  Stewart  quality  $  1 1 .50.  Get  ane 
frwa  your  dealer,  or  send  C2  and  we  will  shlpC.O.D.  for 
balance.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Catalogue  of  Sheep 
Shearing  and  Horse  Clipping  Machines  FREE. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

1  43  La  Salle  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


It  PAYS  to  GUP 

Horses.  Mules  and  Cows.  They  are 
healthier  and  render  better  service. 
When  the  heavy  coat  that  holds 
the  wet  sweat  and  dirt  Is  removed, 
they  are  more  easily  kept  clean, 
look  better,  get  more  good  from 
their  feed  and  are  better  In  every 
way.  The  best  and  most  generally 
used  clipper  Is  the 

Stewart  Ball  Bearing 
Clipping  Machine 

It  turns  easier,  clips  faster  and 
closer  and  stays  sharp  longer  than 
any  other.  Qears  are  all  file  bard 
and  cut  from  solid  steel  bar.  They 
are  enclosed,  protected  and  run  In 
oil;  little  friction 
little  wear.  Has 


six  feet  of 
new  style 
easy  run-  i 
nlng  flex-  A 
ible  shaft  M 
and  cele-  m 
b rated  V 
Stewart  I 
single  ■ 
tension  Q 
clipping  ■ 
head.  ■ 


PRICE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "  square  deal.  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  LANTERN-HEATED  BROODER. 

1  have  read  Mr.  Mapes’  description  of  his 
poultry  house  heating  equipment,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  can  be  improved  upon.  For 
a  person  raising  a  quantity  of  poultry,  it 
is  cheap  and  efficient,  but  is  beyond  the 
needs  and  expense  allowable  for  the  small 
operator  or  farmer  raising  a  small  lot.  I 
tried  the  high-priced  hovers,  and  found 
them  .uncertain,  then  a  hunch  of  rags  artis¬ 
tically  draped,  then  this  and  that,  and 
finally  stuck  to  an  arrangement  accidentally 
run  across.  One  cold  night  while  a  freezing 
wind  howled  in  from  the  north  and  the  rain 
came  in  almost  solid  sheets,  I  had  an  incu¬ 
bator  off  and  the  chicks  housed  with  the 
patent  heater  supposedly  working.  Going 
out  late  to  see  if  the  working  was  actually 
a  fact  or  an  advertising  fallacy,  the  latter 
was  the  case.  I  crawled  in  the  brooder 
with  a  lantern  and  messed  with  the  heater. 
It  did  everything  but  raise  the  temperature, 
unless  mine  be  considered.  I  took  out  the 
thermometer  and  hung  it  on  the  wall,  pulled 
out  the  heat  pipes,  drum  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  delusion  and  slammed  it  out  in  the 
chilly  night,  and  sat  down  on  the  floor  to 
think  what  I  should  do  to  care  for  the 
baby  chicks.  I  looked  at  the  chicks  and 
at  the  lantern,  and  noted  the  thermometer 
had  gone  up ;  after  a  little  time  I  began 
to  leak  at  the  pores,  and  between  my  car¬ 
cass  and  the  lantern  we  enjoyed  Summer 
heat.  The  next  thing  that  happened  was 
to  unwind  myself  and  ooze  out  of  the 
brooder  door,  go  to  the  house  and  get  some 
dry  sacks  and  fix  them  in  the  brooder  to 
keep  the  chicks  warm.  This  done,  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  the  chicks  might  wander  out 
and  get  crowded  around  the  lantern  and 
get  burned ;  this  difficulty  was  solved  by 
knocking  the  bottom  out  of  a  tin  bucket 
and  setting  it  on  the  floor  and  putting  The 
lantern  inside  it,  keeping  the  chicks  at  a 
safe  distance  and  cutting  out  the  light.  The 
next  morning  it  was  good  and  cold,  but  the 
chicks  were  all  right,  and  that  hatch  whs 
raised  with  the  lantern  and  tin  can. 

Several  heat-supplying  stunts  have  since 
been  tried,  but  none  gave  as  satisfactory 
results,  and  one  after  the  other  were  dis¬ 
carded,  recourse  to  the  trusty  lantern  al¬ 
ways  being  necessary  in  the  end.  My 
brooders  are  made  for  use  in  the  yard,  not 
housed,  and  are  consequently  made  to  use 
either  to  open  for  warm  weather  or  dlose 
tight  for  cold,  and  prevent  drafts,  the  end 
the  chicks  sleep  in  being  covered  with  paper 
or  roofing  felt  inside,  and  some  little  loose¬ 
ness  at  the  other  end  is  allowed  for  ventila¬ 
tion  ;  around  the  top,  at  each  end  and  the 
back  several  one-inch  holes  are  bored  and 
covered  with  screen  wire,  to  allow  any 
fumes  to  escape  from  the  lantern.  I  have 
used  the  lantern  arrangement  for  several 
years ;  find  it  cheap  to  install,  the  price  of 
a  common  lantern  and  a  tin  bucket  large 
enough  to  let  it  fit  inside  after  the  bottom 
is  removed.  The  consumption  of  oil  is 
small,  but  no  heat  is  wasted,  and  with 
proper  ventilation  and  attention  to  keeping 
the  lantern  trimmed  and  clean  the  loss  of 
oxygen  has  never  seemed  to  be  enough  to 
injure  the  chicks.  There  is  apparently  no 
fire  risk  with  the  lantern,  and  I  have  never 
had  the  slightest  trouble  with  it.  My 
brooders  are  mostly  made  of  dry  goods 
boxes,  no  two  exactly  alike,  and  can  be 
used  either  inside  or  outside,  one  being 
used  under  cover  now,  owing  to  abnormal 
wet  spell  so  as  to  give  chicks  a  dry  run. 
A  lamp  would  hardly  do,  the  heat  from 
the  chimney  being  liable  to  set  the  roof 
of  the  brooder  on  fire,  and  the  chimney 
might  crack  and  the  oil  base  get  overheated 
and  catch  fire  or  explode.  If  a  brooder  is 
covered  with  cut  hay,  I  would  suggest  put¬ 
ting  in  a  box  of  sand  to  set  the  lantern  in, 
to  prevent  any  possibility  of  straw  coming 
too  close  to  the  flame,  or  putting  sand  in 
a  metal  bucket  and  setting  the  lantern  in 
it.  If  it  is  extremely  cold,  use  two  lanterns 
at  night,  and  one  by  day.  m.  a.  p. 

Alabama. 

THE  ENGLISH  SPARROW  AS  A  NUISANCE. 

I  noticed  an  article  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  on  page  382,  about  “The  English 
Sparrow ;  Is  lie  a  Nuisance,”  written  by 
Sterling  Callisen,  New  Jersey.  I  have 
studied  the  ways  of  these  sparrows  for 
many  years,  and  have  come  to  but  one 
conclusion,  and  that  is  that  they  are  a 
nuisance.  I  have  seen  them  start  to  nest¬ 
ing  early  in  February  and  nest  till  late  in 
the  Fall.  Sterling  Callisten  says  three 
broods  of  sparrows  will  eat  47,775  insects 
in  one  season,  and  the  parent  birds  ate 
about  20  cents  worth  of  rye.  Why  not  do 
away  with  this  noisy  foreigner,  and  take 
one  of  our  native  birds  to  fill  his  place? 
For  example,  the  bluebird,  purple  martin 
or  house  wren?  None  of  these  three  birds 
eats  grain,  and  they  are  the  chief  ones  that 
are  bothered  by  the  sparrows.  The  sparrow 
begins  to  nest  so  early  that  when  our 
native  birds  come  to  nest  all  of  the  nesting 
places  are  occupied  by  the  sparrows.  Put 
the  bluebird  in  the  English  sparrow’s  place; 
its  young  will  eat  the  47,775  insects  eaten 
by  the  young  sparrows  and  the  parent  birds 


will  take  no  wheat  or  rye  for  pay,  but  will 
live  on  insects  also.  The  bluebird’s  song 
and  dress  are  both  prettier  than  the  spar¬ 
row’s.  If  the  sparrows  are  shot  bluebirds 
will  occupy  nesting  boxes  put  up  for  the 
purpose. 

It  isn’t  the  bird  that  builds  its  nest  in 
the  open,  like  the  robin,  that  is  bothered, 
but  the  hole  dwellers,  some  of  which  are 
downy  woodpeckers,  martins,  wrens,  bliie- 
birds  and  the  many  others.  I  have  shot 
several  sparrows  this  Spring  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  drive  away  the  bluebirds.  Last 
Spring  I  saw  two  sparrows  drive  away 
eight  martins  from  a  martin  box.  I  shot 
the  sparrows,  and  one  pair  of  the  martins 
came  back  to  nest  in  peace.  While  visiting 
a  friend  last  May  I  found  a  newly  dug 
downy  woodpecker’s  nest  in  a  dead  limb  fn 
a  pear  tree.  On  returning  to  the  nest  a 
few  weeks  later  I  found  the  front  of  the 
nest  broken  and  on  investigating  I  found 
it  was  occupied  by  a  pair  of  sparrows.  If 
this  sparrow  is  not  dealt  with  severely  it 
will  not  be  a  question  of  many  years  until 
the  bluebirds  will  be  gone.  I  protected 
them  last  year  from  the  sparrow  and  nro- 
vided  nesting  places  for  them.  I  was  re¬ 
warded  with  10  broods  of  birds  raised  with¬ 
in  a  half  mile  of  the  house.  1  think  it 
may  be  more  interesting  to  bird-lovers  to 
know  that  where  the  English  sparrow  was 
shot  I  observed  115  species,  and  where  they 
were  allowed  to  breed  on  55  species  were 
seeen.  c.  o.  handley. 

West  Virginia. 


Don’t  Get  Back- 
Weary  Planting} 
Use  an  Acme  Planter 

Acme  Planter 
Corn  Plantar  balance  —  like  a 
good  gun — plant  accu¬ 
rately,  at  even  depth, 
without  lost  motion. 


Acme  Rotary 


ACME 

Corn  and  Potato  Planters 


$i 

Acme  Hand  Potato 
Planter 


NOTES  ON  PARCEL  POST. 

Parcel  post  is  meeting  with  great  success. 
Of  course,  we  all  know  there  are  needed 
reforms,  but  these  will  doubtless  come,  all 
in  good  time.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  of  procuring  a  little  more  of  The 
producers  dollar.  lake  the  good  roads  bill 
recently  passed  in  Ohio,  a  great  many  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  understand  its  great  possibilities 
and  future  benefits.  Parcel  post  and  good 
roads  would  mean  more  to  the  farmer  than 
anything  else,  and  we  appreciate  the  good 
work  of  The  R.  N.-Y  in  constantly  advo¬ 
cating  these  meaures.  The  old  adage,  “All 
things  come  to  he  who  waits,”  was  for  past 
generation.  At  present  we  might  better 
say,  “If  you  want  anything,  get  out  and 
hustle  until  you  get  it.”  We  recently  filled 
an  order  for  maple  syrup  by  parcel  post. 
A  man  wished  to  present  each  of  his  rela¬ 
tives  with  a  quart  tin  can  of  syrup.  They 
went  to  several  States,  hut  made,  I  imagine, 
a  pleasant  Easter  surprise.  One  cold  day 
last  Winter  a  postmaster  near  here  received 
a  package,  which  was  laid  over  the  hot 
water  pipes  and  left  there  while  he  went 
to  dinner.  On  returning  he  was  greeted 
by  a  frightful  and  unmistakable  odor.  The 
package  on  the  pipes  went  via  the  back 
door.  It  had  contained  the  fur  of  the 
farmer’s  friend,  the  skunk. 

MRS.  JAMES  I.AMPMAN. 

As  to  our  use  of  the  parcel  post  I  can 
vouch  for  the  following :  Very  nearly.  all 
of  the  parcels  we  send  out  or  are  received 
by  us  are  delivered  in  a  way  that  causes 
us  to  lose  our  customers.  Every  week  we 
ship  roasting  chickens,  one  apiece,  to  New 
York  City  customers.  They  are  first 
packed  in  good  wax  paper,  then  in  a  strong 
cardboard  box,  and  lastly  with  wrapping 
paper  and  strong  cord.  They  arrive  with 
half  the  wax  paper  half  removed,  the  box 
smashed  and  thin  cotton  thread  instead  of 
our  good  cord  to  tie  the  remains  with. 
They  have  been  received  with  the  bird’s  body 
partly  exposed,  and  we  receive  25  cents  a 
pound  for  them.  We  are  absolutely  dis¬ 
gusted,  and  have  been  forced  to  give  up  this 
profitable  trade.  Without  a  doubt,  the 
packages  are  wilfully  maltreated  and  a 
complaint  results  in  an  absolute  denial 
from  the  postoffiee  authorities.  We  once 
thought  tlie  express  companies  were  had 
enough,  but  the  parcel  post  is  the  worst 
we  have  ever  been  up  against.  We  cannot 
ship  eggs  via  this  route,  as  it  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  express  companies  are  ex¬ 
pensive  to  ship  by,  hut  are  satisfactory  to 
us  in  every  other  way,  whereas  the  people’s 
servants  as  portrayed  in  the  parcel  post 
have  put  us  out  of  a  very  profitable  branch 
of  our  business.  I  hope  that  this  will 
reach  some  official's  eyes,  as  direct  com¬ 
plaints  are  practically  laughed  at.  J.  z. 

Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

You  ask  for  experience  with  parcel  post. 
I  have  had  considerable,  and  was  a  strong 
advocate  for  its  adoption.  I  had  the  first 
package  out  of  Iloosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Jan¬ 
uary  1  marked  to  me  at  Old  Mystic, 
Conn.  It  consisted  of  choice  grape  fruit 
and  oranges,  sent  me  on  special  order. 
The  tag  and  part  of  the  box  came  here 
January  2,  contents  entirely  destroyed  in 
transit."  The  party  sending  goods  paid  40 
cents  postage  and  10  cents  insurance,  and 
sent  me  a  bill  for  goods  and  post  office 
charges,  which  I  promptly  remitted.  I 
made  a  sworn  claim  out  against  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  81.50,  value  of  goods, 
and  46  cents  postage,  total  ,$1.06.  After 
considerable  delay  they  informed  me  that 
claim  for  loss  or  destruction  of  package 
No.  1  out  of  Iloosick  Falls  had  been  ad¬ 
justed  in  the  amount  of  81.50  and  an  order 
would  soon  be  sent  to  the  shipper  at 
Iloosick  Falls.  Of  course,  he  had  never 
made  a  claim.  I  replied  the  claim  would 
never  be  settled  by  payment  to  the  shipper, 
as  the  goods  were  sent  on  an  order  for 
which  bill  had  been  rendered,  and  paid  and 
a  receipt  from  the  party  was  held  by  me; 
further  that  81-50  would  not  settle  the 
claim,  as  the  claim  was  for  81.00,  and  the 
postage  would  take  the  same  position  as 
freight  or  express  money  when  the  goods 
were  entirely  destroyed  :  that  I  could  see  no 
reason  why  the  United  States  should  take 
40  cents  of  my  money  and  give  me  nothing 
for  it.  The  premium  for  insurance  was  not 
made  a  part  of  my  claim,  hut  the  transpor¬ 
tation  charges,  and  loss  of  goods  I  felt 
entitled  to.  I  have  not  yet  got  my  money, 
neither  81-50  or  81.00.  They  can  send  me 
letters  without  postage.  I  have  to  pay. 
and  they  may  wear  me  out  for  tills  reason  : 
but  if  life  lasts,  and  the  sun  continues  to 
rise  in  the  East,  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Washington  will  receive  mall  from 
Old  Mystic  for  quite  a  while  yet.  I  sfill 
believe  in  the  parcel  post,  hut  many 
changes  in  carrying  it  on  are  necessary 
for  its  best  work. 

Old  Mystic,  Conn.  chas.  q.  eldridge. 


Acme  Rotary  Corn  Planter  has  the 
seed  box  centered  and  is  worked  by 
one  hand,  right  or  left.  Thumb  nut 
regulates  number  of  kernels  dropped. 
Strong  double-coil  spring  automatically 
drops  seed  and  fills  for  next  hill. 

The  Acme  Potato  Planter  saves  fur¬ 
rowing  and  covering,  stooping  and 
two-thirds  of  the  work.  Operates  in 
any  soil.  Low  priced — lasts  for  years. 
300,000  Acme  Planters  in  use.  Over 
10,000  new  users  every  year.  Write 
for  free  book  “The  Acme  of  Potato 
Profit”  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
Any  dealer  should  supply  you.  Insist 
on  planters  with  this  trade 
mark.  Write  us  if  your 
trade  mark  ^  dealer  can  not  supply  you. 

POTATO  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

301  Front  Stmt,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 


Acme 


lants-Sows 

Fertilizer— Covers 

Rows  It's  a  pleasure  to  walk  be¬ 
hind  and  watch  it.  Regu- 
lar  as  a  clock.  Plants  corn,  beans,  peas, 
or  beet  seeds  in  hills  or  drills;  at  same 
time  will  drop  wet  or  dry  fertilizer  in  ac¬ 
curate  amounts  per  acre  In  hill  or  drill. 
This  is  the  original  —  the  only  genuino 


Eclipse 

CORN  PLANTER 

is  a  great  time  and  temper  saver.  No  stopping  to  fuss 
and  adjust  it.  Once  set— you’re  ready  for  the  day  with¬ 
out  loss  of  time.  Dealers  sell  it.  If  none  near  you 
write  us. 

Free  Catalog— Send  tor  our  64-pago  catalog,  has  a 
tool  for  each  of  your  needs.  .Send  for  it  today. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR 
AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO. 

Bos 


Using  a 
Novo  Englno 
Will  Add  Hours 
to  Your  Day 

Use  the  extra  timo 
for  more  work  and 
greater  profits.  Tho 
all-year-round 
engine- guaranteed 
against  freezing 
damage.  The  light¬ 
est  for  power  de¬ 
veloped  —  making 
i  t  easy  to  move. 
Simple,  economical 
and  reliable.  Eight 
“TheEngine  for  Every  Purposi”  sizes:  1  to  15  h.  p. 


Send  tor  Movo  Catalog 

and  read  all  about  this  engine  and  what  it  can 
do  for  you. 

NOVO  ENGINE  CO. 

CLARENCE  E.  BEMENT,  Bec'v  and  Uen'l  Mgr. 

211  Willow  Street 


April  12, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFETO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 

KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 


It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 

Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 


Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICHIGAN 


Jack  of  All  Trades 

Kerosene  Engines 

More  Power  Half  the  Coat 


Develop  more  than  rated  power  on 
either  Kerosene  or  Gasoline.  Adapted 
to  all  power  work  on  tho  farm.  Our  im¬ 
mense  factory  facilities  enable  us  to 
sell  these 

High  Grade  Engines 
At  Remarkably  Low  Prices 

Jack  of  All  Trades  are  strongly  built  of 
best  materials.  Largo  bearings.  Ample 
Lubrication.  All  parts  accessible— you  can 
get  at  every  nut  with  a  simple  8  wrench. 

2,  4  and  6  h.  p.  Horizontal.  Also  2,  4  and 
6  b.  p.  Vertical.  Other  types  up  to  500  h.  p. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  HU  598 
State  size  and  type  preferred. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago,  NewYerk,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati 

Oil  and  Gasoline  Engines,  Oil  Tractors,  Pumps,  Wsler 
Systems, Electric  Light  Plants, Windmills,  Feed  Grinders  y 


Two  thousand  gallons  of  water 
pumped  for  one  cent— that 
shows  the  efficiency  of  this 
little  2  H.  P.  engine.  Runs  a 
whole  day  on  a  gallon  of  gaso¬ 
line.  Although  designed  as  a 
pumper,  this 

Sturdy  Jack 

docs  all  tho  little  jobs  arouml  tho 
farm.  Saves  work  for  ineii  ami 
women.  Mounted  on  wheel  trucks. 
Does  not  have  to  be  propped  up. 
Write  for  some  more  fuels 
about  this  2  11.  P. 

Sturdy  Jack. 

Jacobson  Machim  I 

Mrc.  Co. 

Dipt.  U 
Wahnih, 
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WHAT  A  WOMAN  DID  WITH  TURKEYS. 

Mrs.  C.  purchased  a  tom  and  two 
hen  turkeys  in  January,  1909.  When 
the  hens  began  to  lay  in  the  latter  part 
of  March,  she  kept  them  cooped  up  in 
the  chicken  house,  where  she  had  pre¬ 
pared  good  nests,  and  after  three  days 
she  let  them  go  free  and  from  that 
time  on,  those  hens  laid  regularly  in 
those  nests.  Had  she  allowed  them  to 
run  at  large  at  first  they  would  in  all 
probability  have  gone  to  some  distant 
wood  or  some  old  fallow  field  to  nest, 
and  she  would  have  experienced  much 
difficulty  in  locating  them.  She  kept 
a  careful  record  of  every  egg  laid.  By 
the  15th  of  April  she  had  30  eggs 
under  hens.  By  the  10th  of  May,  those 
eggs  had  developed  into  23  young  tur¬ 
keys,  and  as  fast  as  the  turkeys  laid 
them,  she  set  the  eggs  under  the  hens. 
In  June  the  two  hen  turkeys  wanted  to 
sit,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to,  and 
so,  about  the  first  of  July  they  began 
laying  again.  She  did  not  get  any 
turkeys  out  of  these  last  settings,  owing 
to  an  accident  which  broke  every  egg. 
From  the  second  laying  period  she 
managed  to  get  26  turkey  chicks  out  of 
46  eggs.  Again  they  wanted  to  sit,  but 
they  were  not  allowed  to,  and  again 
they  began  laying.  This  was  the  first 
of  September.  Through  September  and 
October  she  hatched  48  and  out  of  the 
three  hatchings  she  succeeded  in  raising 
80  turkeys,  32  hens  and  48  toms.  Of 
the  Fall  hatched  toms,  she  kept  15  and 
also  the  hens.  She  sold  the  33  gobblers 
on  the  November  market  for  14  cents 
per  pound,  alive,  which  netted  her 
$41.40.  Expenses  for  first  year,  three 
turkeys,  $6;  feed,  care,  etc.  $5.  Total, 
$11. 

The  second  year  some  of  her  turkey 
hens  began  to  lay  about  the  15th  of 
March,  and  by  the  first  of  April  she  had 
filled  a  150-egg  capacity  incubator.  Out 
of  this  batch,  103  eggs  hatched.  She 
filled  the  machine  again  immediately  and 
also  set  60  eggs  under  hens.  Out  of 
these  she  got  121  out  of  the  incubator 
and  49  from  the  hens.  The  first  of 
June  she  again  filled  the  incubator  and 
also  set  40  eggs  under  hens.  She  sold, 
during  this  last  hatching  period,  510 
eggs  for  hatching  at  four  cents  each, 
which  netted  her  $20.40,  and  from  this 
third  hatch  she  got,  from  the  incubator, 
116  and  29  from  the  hens.  These  came 
off  June  22  and  they  were  the  last  brood. 
She  raised  out  of  the  522  hatched,  483 
turkeys.  She  sold  eggs  for  hatching 
during  the  Fall  to  the  value  of  $46. 
Upon  November  18,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  she  was  going  to  move  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  point,  she  sold  the  entire  flock, 
which  consisted  of  483  young  toms  and 
hens,  the  34  old  hens  and  16  gobblers 
at  15  cents  per  pound,  alive,  and  which 
netted  her  $799.50.  The  entire  expense 
for  second  year,  including  hired  help, 
feed,  advertising,  etc.,  was  $265.75.  Profit 
for  the  first  year,  $30.40 ;  profit  for  the 
second  year,  $533.75;  eggs  for  hatching, 
$66.40 ;  total  profit  for  the  two  years, 
$630.55. 

Here  follows  briefly  the  way  she  man¬ 
aged  the  young  turkeys.  She  kept  them 
in  the  brooder  houses  for  two  weeks  or 
nearly  so — it  depending  upon  the 
weather,  feeding  them  ground  oats, 
shorts  and  cornmeal  made  into  a  soft 
dough.  She  gave  them  blit  very  little 
water  during  this  period.  For  six 
weeks,  she  would  keep  them  housed 
mornings  until  every  bit  of  dew 
was  off  the  grass.  When  they  showed 
signs  of  drooping  she  put  a  pinch  of 
ground  mustard  into  their  feed,  which 
seemed  to  revive  them  wonderfully  and 
it  was  great  as  a  tonic  for  their  appe- 

MRS.  W.  R. 

Kentucky. 

R.  N.  Y. — A  very  remarkable  woman! 
Our  own  experience  with  turkeys  in 
New  Jersey  would  make  a  very  poor 
showing  beside  the  above  statement.  Let 
no  woman  think  she  can  pay  the  farm 
mortgage  through  a  small  flock  of  tur¬ 
keys.  Where  one  has  a  wide  clean 
dry  range  free  from  vermin  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  fair  one.  Do  not  try  it  on 
small,  narrow  farms  or  damp  localities. 


SOILING  AND  SILAGE. 

[Some  years  ago  Mr.  John  McLennan, 
of  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  wrote  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  his  method  of  keeping 
one  cow  to  the  acre.  At  that  time  there 
was  call  for  more  details,  and  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Lennan  sent  them,  but  for'  various  reasons 
the  publication  was  delayed.  There  have 
been  so  many  calls  this  Spring  for  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  soiling  system  that  it  seems 
desirable  to  print  this  statement]  : 

My  farm  is  divided  up  about  as  follows : 


Total  number  of  acres . 56 

Occupied  by  house,  grounds,  barns, 

yards,  hen  house,  vegetable  garden, 

Ac .  8 

Maple  grove  and  cedar  swamp .  6 

Orchard  .  8 

Alfalfa  . 10 

Meets  .  2 

Corn  . 10 

Potatoes  . 2 

Land  for  soiling  crops .  6 

Oats  for  new  seeding .  4 


There  must  always  be  a  Fall  crop  put 
in,  consisting  of  rye  or  Winter  wheat,  of 
about  one  acre,  which  will  come  up  early 
and  be  ready  to  feed  green  by  June  1.  I 
keep  an  old  mowing  machine  standing  in 
the  lot  always  ready  to  eut  two  or  three 
swaths  around  the  piece  every  morning, 
which  is  immediately  raked  up  and  thrown 
upon  the  wagon  and  drawn  to  the  barn, 
and  the  stock  are  fed  from  that  load  that 
day,  and  this  is  repeated  every  day  as  long 
as  the  rye  lasts,  and  after  that  the  same 
process  is  applied  to  the  other  soiling  crops 
as  they  become  old  enough  to  feed.  Just 
as  early  in  the  Spring  as  we  can  get  on 
to  the  land  we  sow  one  acre  to  three  bush¬ 
els  of  oats  and  peas  mixed  in  equal  parts  ; 
if  this  can  be  done  in  April,  so  much  the 
better,  but  it  is  frequently  May  before  we 
are  able  properly  to  till  the  land.  About 
three  weeks  after  the  first  acre  of  oats  and 
peas  is  sown,  put  in  a  second  acre  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  and  in  about  two 
weeks  later  put  in  a  third  acre. 

About  May  20  I  put  in  an  acre  of  very 
early  corn  for  fodder,  and  also  an  acre  of 
field  corn,  which  makes  up  my  six  acres 
of  soiling  crops,  and  which  must  main¬ 
tain  my  stock  from  June  1  to  October  1. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  rye  is  cut  and  fed  from 
the  first  acre  (which  will  probably  be  about 
June  20),  plow  and  sow  to  German  millet 
and  begin  to  feed  the  first  acre  of  oats 

and  peas ;  when  the  first  acre  of  oats  and 
peas  is  fed,  plow  and  sow  the  land  to 
cow  peas ;  when  the  second  acre  of  oats 

and  peas  is  fed,  plow  and  sow  the  land  to 

Soy  beans;  when  the  third  acre  of  oats  and 
peas  is  fed,  plow  and  sow  the  land  with  a 
cover  crop  of  Crimson  clover.  After  the 
early  corn  is  fed,  plow  and  sow  a  crop 

of  rye  for  next  year’s  early  feeding.  If 
any  portion  of  these  crops  begin  to  ripen 
before  they  are  fed,  discontinue  feeding 
from  that  portion  and  let  it  ripen  ;  it  may 
be  harvested  in  the  usual  wray  and  the 
grain  will  be  found  useful  for  poultry,  etc. 
I  find  that  this  process  of  cultivation  gives 
an  abundance  of  milk-producing  food,  suf¬ 
ficient  to  maintain  40  to  50  head  of  stock 
from  June  1  to  October  1 ;  and  they  will 
be  better  fed,  in  better  condition,  and  pro¬ 
duce  more  milk  than  would  be  possible  on 
100  acres  of  the  ordinary  pasture  land. 
Droughts  do  not  parch  and  dry  up  their 
feed,  grasshoppers  cannot  rob  them,  and 
they  repay  me  for  much  of  the  extra  labor 
in  the  most  valuable  of  farm  products — 
manure.  In  short.  I  believe  that  six  acres 
properly  cultivated  for  soiling  purposes  are 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  100  acres  of  or¬ 
dinary  pasture  land. 

So  much  for  soiling  and  Summer  feed¬ 
ing.  For  Winter  feed  I  use  10  acres  of 
Alfalfa,  from  which  I  cut  about  50  tons 
during  the  season,  and  an  additional 
amount  of  perhaps  25  tons  is  secured 
from  the  orchard,  as  the  trees  are  yet 
too  small  to  require  it  all  for  mulching. 
For  silage  I  plant  10  acres  of  Learning 
corn  ;  I  plant  with  a  two-row  planter,  three 
feet  between  rows  and  20  inches  between 
Dills,  and  about  three  kernels  to  the  hill. 
Corn  is  planted,  if  possible,  about  May 
20,  and  I  generally  use  about  10  pounds 
of  commercial  fertilizer  per  acre,  dropped 
in  the  hill  with  the  planter.  The  land 
doesn’t  really  need  the  fertilizer,  but  the 
corn  seems  to  start  earlier  and  stronger, 
if  treated  in  this  way.  When  the  corn 
is  up  about  three  inches  high,  the  whole 
field  is  harrowed  with  a  very  light  smooth¬ 
ing  harrow,  or  a  weeder,  and  this  may 
be  repeated  a  week  later  to  advantage.  The 
next  week  cultivate  deep  and  close  to  the 
plants,  but  after  that  cultivate  light  and 
at  each  succeeding  cultivation  keep  farther 
away  from  the  plants. 

After  the  last  cultivation,  sow  cow 
peas  or  Crimson  clover  in  the  center  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  and  go  through  it  again 
with  a  light,  straight-tooth  cultivator,  and 
this  crop  will  furnish  a  splendid  Fall  crop 
for  pasturage  if  we  get  short  of  soiling 
feed,  and,  at  all  events,  it  makes  a  splendid 
green  crop  to  plow  under,  and  the  corn 
land  generally  needs  it.  Now,  this  10  acres 
of  corn  should  grow  to  an  average  height  of 
12  feet  and  much  of  it  to  14  feet,  and 

every  stalk  should  have  an  ear  as  large, 
and  nearly  as  long,  as  a  man’s  arm.  It 
should  he  allowed  to  ripen  so  that  the 

kernels  are  practically  hard  and  then  all 

cut  up  and  carefully  put  into  the  silo. 

We  should  have  from  150  to  200  tons  of 
tlie  richest  silage,  and  from  October  l  to 
June  1  it  will  furnish  a  stock  ration  re¬ 
quiring  no  other  grain  whatever.  I  never 
have  been  able  to  devise  any  other  feed, 
at  whatever  cost,  which  would  take  the 
place  of  good,  sweet,  rich  silage.  My  ex¬ 


perience  leads  me  to  believe  that  silage, 
made  from  stalks  without  ears,  whether 
by  reason  of  not  having  developed  or  ha- 
ing  been  basked,  is  of  very  little  or  no 
value  as  feed  for  dairy  cows ;  especially 
is  this  true  if  the  crop  is  husked  and  the 
stalks  allowed  to  dry  out  in  the  field.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  every  effort 
should  be  put  forth  to  secure  a  large 
growth  of  ears,  if  we  expect  to  produce 
first-class  feed  for  stock. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  roots.  Man¬ 
gel  wurzels  for  me;  I  find  them  just  as 
necessary  for  my  stoek  as  the  Alfalfa  or 
silage.  They  grow  to  such  enormous  pro¬ 
portions  (often  to  18  or  20  pounds  each) 
and  the  yield  per  acre  is  so  satisfactory 
that  they  have  become  one  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  factors  of  stock  farming.  I  usually 
harvest  about  2,000  bushels  every  Fall,  and 
every  animal,  young  and  old,  gets  a  liberal 
feed  of  cut  beets  every  day,  and  they  take 
to  them  as  eagerly  as  child  to  candy.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  very  much  milk  or 
butter  fat  in  beets,  or,  in  fact,  in  any  of 
the  root  crops,  but  they  are  valuable  be¬ 
cause  they  help  to  assimilate  the  other 
foods ;  they  keep  the  digestion  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  healthy  and  normal  condition  and 
the  stock  always  looks  sleek  and  healthy, 
and  I  deem  them  exceedingly  valuable.  For 
the  best  results  in  raising  beets,  the  crop 
should  be  planted  not  later  than  May  8 
and  not  more  than  half  an  inch  deep,  and 
should  be  carefully  thinned  to  about  12 
inches  before  the  plants  commence  to  set. 

Now,  you  must  have  rotation  of  crops  if 
farming  is  to  be  successfully  carried  on ; 
therefore,  I  sow  about  four  acres  of  oats 
and  seed  to  Alfalfa  each  year;  always 
seeding  after  corn.  This  gives  me  the  oats 
necessary  for  my  horses,  young  calves,  etc., 
and  always  an  old  piece  of  Alfalfa  to  plow 
out,  and  I  want  to  say  here,  that  a  man 
never  fuLly  realizes  how  strong  and  rich 
his  land  is  until  he  sees  those  tremendous 
Alfalfa  roots  turned  up  to  the  sun. 

JOHN  MCLENNAN. 


Line-breeding  Again. 

I  am  glad  that  attention  has  been  called 
to  my  errors  in  the  reply  to  the  breeding 
question  on  page  146,  the  errors  being  an 
oversight  and  consisted  of  failing  to  men¬ 
tion  the  mating  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
half-brothers  and  half-sisters,  etc.  How¬ 
ever,  my  critics  seem  to  have  fallen  into 
error  also.  The  best  authorities  define  as 
inbreeding  the  mating  of  immediate  off¬ 
spring  with  parents,  litter  mates,  brother 
and  sisters  and  individuals  of  other  de¬ 
grees  of  relationship  provided  both  parties 
to  the  union  have  50  per  cent,  of  common 
ancestry.  Linebreeding  is  the  mating  of 
animals  having  more  than  25  per  cent,  but 
less  than  50  per  cent,  of  common  ancestry. 
But  here  it  should  be  stated  that  line¬ 
breeding  means  also  the  use  of  a  succession 
of  sires  descended  in  some  manner  from  a 
single  individual.  Without  diagrams  it  is 
difficult  to  make  plain  these  definitions,  but 
it  will  be  a  help  to  remember  that  in- 
breeding  means  to  mate  parents  and  off¬ 
spring,  brother  and  sister,  first  cousins, 
and  grandparents  with  grandchildren,  and 
that  line-breeding  means  the  mating  of  re¬ 
lated  individuals  less  closely  related  than 
mentioned  above,  especially  if  there  is  a 
succession  of  sires  more  or  less  closely 
related  by  descent  to  a  single  individual. 
In  either  case  but  little  outside  blood  is 
used.  Mendel’s  law  now  causes  breeders 
to  put  less  faith  in  the  old  ideas  concerning 
close  breeding,  though  all  unite  in  con¬ 
demning  close  inbreeding. 

W.  E.  DUCK  WALL. 


Hydraulic  Cider  Presses 


All  sizes.  We  have  had 
36  years'  experience  and 
can  save  you  money. 
Also  Steam  and  Gaso¬ 
line  Engines,  Boilers. 
Sawmills,  etc. 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

Thomas- Albright  Co. 

West  New  York, 


Yoi»kStateFai*ms  for  S  ale 


SB»Or, 


Fruit,  dairy  and  garden.  Exception¬ 
al  opportunities  in  every  county  of 
State,  where  fanning  pays  best.  Prin¬ 
cipal  brokers  are  co-operating  under 
name  of  FARM  BROKERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF 
N.  Y.  STATE.  Buyers  derive  the  benefit. 
Address  State  Farm  Brokers’  Association, 
130  Stone  Buildino.  Oneida,  New  York,  for 
Free  Bulletin  just  issued. 


CANADA’S  OFFERING 

T»  Tim  C/iilDa  The  American  Rush  to*. 
10  I  HD  Oollisr  Western  Canada  is  Increasing 

Free  Homesteads'1^ 

Districts  of  Manitoba.  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  Alberta,  there  are 
thousands  of  Free  Homesteads 
left,  which  to  the  man  making 
entry  in  3  years’  time  will  be 
worth  from  820  to  825  per  acre. 
These  lands  are  well  adapted  to 
grain  growing  and  cattle  raising. 

Excellent  Railway  Facilities 

In  many  cases  the  railways  In 
_ Canada  have  been  built  In  ad¬ 
vance  of  settlement,  and  In  a  short  time 
there  will  not  be  a  settler  who  need  be 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  aline 
of  railway.  Railway  Rates  are  regulated 
by  Government  Commission. 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS.  The  Ameri- 
can  Settler  Is  at  home  In  Western  Canada. 
He  is  not  a  stranger  In  a  strange  land, 
having  nearly  a  million  of  hlsown  people 
already  settled  there.  If  you  desire  to 
know  why  the  condition  of  the  Canadian 
Settler  Is  so  prosperous  write  to  any  of 
the  Canadian  Government  Agents  and 
send  for  literature,  rates,  &&,  to 

J.  S.  Crawford 

301  E.  Genesee  St* 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

or  address  'Snpt.  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


JERSEY 

tl  tree. 


FARMS— i  to  350  acres  In  Jersey's  best  soil.  Catalogue 
El).  BURROUGHS,  147  E.  State  St.,  Trwrton,  B.  J. 


ONE  of  the  Best  Farms  on  the  Banks  of  the  Hudson.  210  acre* . 

6  miles  of  river  view  ;  60  acres  in  standard  varieties  of  fruit; 
100  arras  of  dark  sandy  loam;  1  mile  from  boat  landing  ;  J4  mile 
from  W.  Sw  K.U.  ;  1  new  house  with  modern  improvements ;  1 
farm  house,  2  tenant  houses  ;  mostly  slate  roofs  ;  no  brush  or 
stone.  Will  sell  all  or  part.  Elias  Gates,  Owner,  Coxsaekie,  N.  Y. 


NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS,  AHT35 

ing  in  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  Reference 
on  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchaser*. 
C.  L.  YAGER  A  CO.,  736  Press  Bldg.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y 


BUY  NEW  YORK  FARMS  NOW 

Best  lands.  Best  crops.  Best  homes.  Biggest 
biirns.  Finest  schools,  churches,  roads  and  trans¬ 
portation.  For  list  of  farms  address  : 

B.  F.  McBURNEY  8  CO..  Bastable  Block,  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y 


F  riU  Rfl  TP'S  ino. — anJ  crops  included. Immediate  pos- 
I  Ut  III  LIU  I  £2  QUld  session.  14  acrex.  level,  machine- worked, 
productive  fluids.  Owner  lived  here  2  5  j-ears.  In  come  over  $2,000 
per  year.  2J.;-story  house,  Burn  39x41,  wagonho use,  corncrib, 
woodshed,  etc.  Owner  will  include  for  quick  sale:  3-year-old 
colt, pair  old  horses,  5  cows,  5  hogs,  123  chickens,  ©acres  wheat, 
f>00  bn.  corn,  all  farming  tools,  everything  on  farm  except  house¬ 
hold  furniture.  Only  $4,500;  half  cash.  See  cat.  No.  19,  free. 
C.I).  Rost*  F  arm  Ageney,  31*32  Font- Richey  Bldg,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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I  Easy  to  Load— Easy  to  Unload  | 

S  Only  42  inches  high  from  ground  to  top  of  box  at  the  rear  wheels.  Saves  2 
5  that  back-breaking  lift,  and  makes  it  quicker  and  easier  to  load. 


E  Apron  Runs  DOWN  Hill.  Being  lower  behind  than  in  front,  load  travels  5 
5  downward.  This  gives  much  lighter  draft  and  saves  the  horses  where  the  2 
=  work  would  otherwise  be  hardest.  You  know  it’s  easier  to  haul  a  load  2 
2  down  hill  than  up. 


Flying  Dutchman 


Low  Down  Spreader 


Best  for  Man,  Team  and  Land 


dm 


Lightest  Draft 
v  Down  Spreader 
Ever  Made 


Endless 

Apron 

Chain 

Drive 


Only  2 
42  in.  to  2 
Y/  top  of  box  2 
■at  rear  wheel  2 

niuiiiiiiiuiiuiuiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiimiiiHHiiiiiiiiiiiiMlluiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiin 


Easy  to  Handle.  The  box  Is  as  long  as  any 
spreader  built— yet  the  distance  between  the 
wheels  is  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  less  than  on 
any  other  low  down  spreader.  In  barn  yard 
or  field,  the  Flying  Dutchman  Spreader  is 
as  easy  to  handle  as  a  wagon. 

Wheels  are  Under  the  Load  just  where  they 
must  be  if  you  wish  to  secure  the  greatest 
strength,  ease  of  handling  and  lightness  of 
?draft.  Most  of  the  weight  being 
on  the  rear  wheels  gives  abun¬ 
dant  traction  power  without  the 
extra  heavy  mnd  lugs  used  on 
other  spreaders. 

Clearance.  The  endless  apron 
has  18  in.  clearance  between  low¬ 
est  point  and  ground— 6  in.  more 
i  than  mostothers.  A  point 
worth  remembering. 


All  Steel  Frame — Steel  Wheels — Steel  8eater. 

Apron  runs  on  three  sets  of  steel  rollers— 
safely  carries  4800  lbs.  without  sagging.  No 
other  spreader  is  so  strong  and  well-built. 

Simplest  in  Construction,  one  lever  operates 
entire  machine.  An  inexperienced  boy  can 
manage  it  without  any  chance  of  doing  harm 
to  the  machine. 

We  also  build  the  Moline  Spreader  whieh  Is 
of  the  same  construction,  but  with  a  Return 
Apron. 

Be  sure  tu  examine  these  Spreaders  before 
buying  any  other.  You  will  find  a  Flying 
Dutchman  Dealer  near  you. 

Our  illustrated  Spreader  Booklet  will  be  sent 
free— if  you  write  for  it  at  once.  Address 


Look  for  the 
Flying 
Dutchman 
Dealer 


'MOLINE  PLOW  CO.,  Dept.119  Moline,  ffl. 

Eastern  Branch :  Adriance,  Platt  &  Company,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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The  Henyard. 


T  THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  nineteenth  week  of  the  contest  shows 
the  fowls  still  gaining  in  egg  production, 
the  number  laid  during  the  week  being 
2,133,  which  is  55  more  than  were  laid  last 
week,  and  is  almost  61  per  cent  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  total  if  every  hen  laid  every  day. 
For  a  flock  of  500  this  is  very  good  laying. 
Two  pens  make  the  high  score  of  31  eggs 
each,  this  week.  This  is  the  highest  num¬ 
ber  laid  in  one  week  since  this  contest  be¬ 
gan.  The  pens  are  the  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  from  Woodside  Poultry  Farm,  and 
the  White  Leghorns  of  A.  B.  Ilall,  Buff 
Plymouth  Rocks  from  E.  S.  Hooper,  and 
Rhode  Island  Reds  from  llomer  P.  Deming, 
make  the  next  highest  score  of  28  each. 
Five  pens  made  scores  of  27  ;  they  are  T. 
W.  Burns’  Silver  Wyandottes ;  Will  Bar¬ 
ron's  White  Wyandottes,  lngleside  Poultry 
Farm’s  White  Leghorns,  Edward  Cam's 
White  Leghorns,  and  O.  A.  Foster's  White 
Leghorns.  Beulah  Farm’s  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  laid  26,  White  Leghorn  Poultry 
Yards  laid  26,  E.  A.  Jones’  White  Leg¬ 
horns  laid  26,  and  the  White  Orpingtons 
of  Rockwell  &  Co.  laid  26.  Fifteen  pens 
laid  25  eggs  each,  10  of  the  15  being 
White  Leghorns.  Thomas  Barron's  pen  of 
English  White  Leghorns  laid  25,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Cam’s  pen  of  the  same  breed  laid  27. 
Barron's  pen  still  leads  in  the  total  score, 
as  it  has  every  week  since  the  contest  be¬ 
gan.  Ilis  total  now  is  411.  Edward  Cam 
is  next  with  a  total  of  382.  George  H. 
Schmitz's  Buff  Leghorns  are  third  with  a 
record  of  347.  Edward  Cam's  White 
Wyandottes  are  fourth  with  a  score  of  340. 
Braeside  Poultry  Farm's  White  •  Leghorns 
have  a  total  of  315,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Fritchey’s 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  have  laid  312. 
Thirty-tnree  pens  have  records  of  200  to 
297.  *  Nine  of  the  reserve  birds  haye  now 
been  put  in  to  replace  birds  that  have  died 
or  been  removed  for  some  cause. 

The  Buttercups  began  laying  this  week, 
one  pullet  laying  two  eggs.  All  the  pens 
are  now  laying.  There  were  only  34  birds 
out  of  the  whole  500  that  did  not  lay  an 
egg  this  week.  Of  the  500  birds  205  are 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  115 
are  from  Connecticut.  The  average  pro¬ 
duction  per  pen  would  be  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  compare  the  different  breeds,  if 
the  same  number  of  pens  of  each  breed 
were  entered.  But  as  the  number  of  pens 
entered  of  each  breed  Varies  so  much  in 
this  contest,  no  fair  comparison  can  be 
made.  As  they  stand,  the  result  is  as 
follows : 


No. 

of 

Average 

pons.  Breed. 

Total  eggs 

per  pen. 

8 

Barred  P.  Rooks.  . 

.  .1.210 

151.25 

2 

White  P.  Rocks.  .  . 

.  .  477 

238.5 

2 

Columbian  P.  Rocks.  321 

160.5 

ii 

White  Wyandottes. 

.  .  2,364 

215. 

2 

Buff  Wyandottes.. 

.  .  283 

142.5 

8 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Rods.  .  . 

.  .1,885 

235.6 

5 

R.  C.  R.  I.  Rods.. 

.  .  963 

192.6 

43 

White  Leghorns... 

.  .  7,955 

185, 

3 

Buff  Leghorns  .  .  .  . 

.  .  742 

247.3 

o 

Buff  Orpingtons... 

.  .  347 

173.5 

4 

White  Orpingtons. 

.  .  847 

211.75 

Two  pens  of  the  White  Wyandottes  have 
laid  only  44  and  47  eggs.  Cutting  out 
these  two  pens,  the  other  nine  pens  have 
laid  2,273 :  making  the  average  for  the 
nine  pens  252.5  eggs  per  pen.  This  would 
give  the  White  Wyandottes  the  highest  egg 
production  of  any  breed  up  to  date. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  a 
number  of  single  pens ;  their  record  is  as 
follows  : 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks . 243 

Silver  Wyandottes  . 

Columbian  Wyandottes  . 137 

Brown  Leghorns  . 

Black  Minorcas  . 

Blue  Andalusians  .  91 

Anconas  . 118 

Black  Orpingtons  .  77 

White  Laced  Red  Cornish.... 

Buttercups  . 

The  lead  of  the  American  breeds  will  be 
cut  down  somewhat  when  broodiness  sets 
in.  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 
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eggs. 

.  J  32 

t  • 

II 

.163 

II 

.127 

II 

.  91 

II 

.118 

II 

.  77 

II 

63 

II 

2 

II 

Selecting  Layers. 

Have  poultrymen  ever  experimented  on 
natural  lines  to  discover  the  good  laying 
hens  without  resorting  to  trap-nests  or 
other  artificial  methods?  I  have  been  doing 
this  thing  for  the  last  seven  years,  and 
am  now  fully  convinced  that  I  can  do  so 
through  the  molt,  and  this  year  have  culled 
accordingly  and  will  only  hatch  from  good 
layers.  I  have  always  thought  hens  should 
not  be  played  out  after  their  first  or  second 
season,  as  at  this  latter  age  they  only 
seem  to  have  got  to  their  prime,  and  if 
they  are  naturally  good  they  are  so  for 
several  years,  and  a  poor  one  is  so  the 
first  season  and  always  will  be.  I  have 
been  stimulated  to  do  this,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ways  had  an  aversion  to  hatching  and 
killing  large  numbers  every  year,  and  I 
think  by  working  on  these  lines  I  can  Im¬ 
prove  my  flock  each  year  and  retain  num¬ 
bers  by ‘hatching  less.  I  would  like  your 
comments  on  this.  R.  b. 

There  have  been  many  efforts  made  to 
devise  some  method  of  identifying  the  best- 
laying  hens  without  the  use  of  trap-nests, 
and  several  secret  “systems”  for  doing  this 
have  been  advertised.  So  far  as  we  know, 
none  of  these  has  ever  made  good  under 
impartial  tests,  and  they  have  little  or  no 
standing  with  practical  poultrymen.  There 
are  ways  of  picking  out  the  best  layers, 
however,  that  should  be  better  known  than 
they  are;  among  these  may  be  noted  the 
selection  of  the  early  layers  and  late  molt- 
ers.  Leg  band,  or  otherwise  mark,  the  pul¬ 
lets  that  commence  laying  first  and  when 
any  of  these  are  found  to  be  still  ragged 
after  the  rest  have  acquire  a  full  suit  of 
new  feathers,  you  may  know  that  they 
have  continued  laying  after  the  others 
stopped  and  have  made  the  best  yearly 
record.  Good  layers  among  the  yellow¬ 
legged  breeds  will  he  found  to  have  “laid 
out”  the  yellow  of  their  shanks  at  the  close 
of  the  season  :  they  will  also  be  the  early 
risers  and  last  to  retire  at  night,  hunting 
early  and  late  for  something  to  eat;  they 
also"  go  to  bed  with  full  crops,  being  the 
most  hearty  eaters,  as  they  have  to  he  to 
produce  the  most  eggs.  m.  b.  d. 


Non-fertile  Eggs. 

Would  you  give  me  light  on  non-fertile 
eggs?  I  was  informed  that  you  can  get 
extra  prices  for  such  eggs,  50  to  75  cents  a 
dozen,  and  if  so,  tell  me  how  it’s  done. 
By  this,  I  mean  from  chick  on  till  laying 
time,  or  if  it  is  only  not  to  have  any 
males  with  them,  or  must  it  be  as  said — 
not  any  time  from  chick  to  laying  hen? 

Pennsylvania.  s.  e.  b. 

The  exact  length  of  time  that  lien  eggs 
will  remain  fertile  after  the  removal  of  all 
males  from  the  flock  is  not  definitely  known, 
and  is  probably  variable.  As  a  practical 
rule,  however,  eggs  may  be  considered  in¬ 
fertile  after  two  weeks  have  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  males.  In¬ 
fertile  eggs  keep  better  than  those  that 
have  been  fertilized  but  are  not  superior 
in  any  other  respect,  and  do  not  bring 
higher  prices  than  fertile  eggs  of  the  same 
degree  of  freshness.  m.  b.  d. 


Keeping  Hatching  Eggs. 

I  have  some  white  Pekin  ducks,  which 
arc  now  laying.  I  would  like  to  use  the 
eggs  for  hatching,  but  none  of  the  ducks 
or  hens  want  to  sit.  I  am  saving  the  eggs 
but  was  afraid  I  may  hold  them  too  long. 
How  long  can  I  save  duck  or  hen  eggs 
and  still  be  good  for  hatching,  providing 
I  keep  them  in  a  cool  place?  j.  a.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

Hen  eggs  lose  their  hatchabillty  rapidly 
after  two  weeks,  and  should  not  be  kept 
longer  than  that  if  possible  to  avoid  it, 
though  many,  of  course,  will  hatch  after 
a  much  longer  time.  I  have  had  no  experi¬ 
ence^  with  duck  eggs,  but  am  told  by  a 
breeder  that  they  deteriorate  even  more 
rapidly  than  hen  eggs.  As  the  germ  of  hen 
eggs  will  begin  to  develop  at  a  continued 
temperature  of  70  degrees,  you  will  under¬ 
stand  the  necessity  of  keeping  them  at  as 
low  a  temperature  as  practicable  while  sav¬ 
ing  them  for  hatching.  From  40  to  50  de¬ 
grees  is  none  too  low.  m.  b.  d. 


Weakened  Hens. 

I  have  a  pen  of  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas. 
They  matured  well  and  laid  extra  well 
during  December.  My  coop  became  damp ; 
their  roosts  were  next  a  wall  without  an 
air  space,  which  became  dripping  wet;  con¬ 
sequently  my  pullets  all  caught  cold.  1 
lined  the  house,  leaving  an  air  space,  put 
muslin  over  the  windows  and  cut  ventilator 
in  the  ceiling,  covering  it  with  layer  of 
straw  and  placed  the  roosts  away  from  the 
wall.  My  hens  appeared  to  get' over  their 
colds  (after  much  doctoring).  Their  combs, 
wattles  and  faces  are  red  and  appear  vig¬ 
orous,  but  they  don’t  lay  as  they  ought. 
They  lay  a  good  many  soft-shelled  eggs 
and  almost  every  night  I  find  one  or  two 
on  the  floor,  hardly  able  to  stand.  I  give 
them  a  dose  of  oil  and  they  appear  all 
right  in  the  morning.  They  have  oyster 
shells,  grit,  charcoal,  etc.,  before  them  all 
the  time  and  a  hopper  of  mash.  I  feed 
scratch  feed  morning  and  night  in  litter. 
I  find  they  are  all  very  heavy.  I  have  fed 
wet  feed,  cooked  vegetables  mixed  with  grain 
and  green  cabbage  each  day.  I  also  notice 
the  hens  that  are  down,  cough  and  have 
a  bunch  in  their  throat.  What  is  the 
trouble,  and  what  can  I  do?  s.  n.  u. 

New  York. 

Your  liens  have  evidently  not  fully  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  set-back  which  their  Winter 
colds  gave  them,  and  a  few  may  be  perma¬ 
nently  useless  as  layers.  The  best  treat¬ 
ment  now  is  attention  to  their  food  and 
giving  them  their  liberty  as  soon  as  weather 
conditions  will  permit.  You  have  probably 
fed  them  rather  too  heavily  upon  the  wet 
mash,  and  I  think  that  you  will  get  bet¬ 
ter  results  in  health  by  feeding  them 
ground  grains  dry.  As  you  seem  to  have 
taken  all  the  necessary  measures  to  correct 
the  cause  of  the  trouble,  you  can  only  wait 
patiently  for  the  fowls  to  recover'  their 
tone,  when  they  will  probably  lay  satisfac¬ 
torily  again.  You  have  evidently  learned 
the  greatest  lesson  in  poultry  housing,  that 
is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  a  henhouse 
dry  and  healthful  in  the  Winter  unless  it 
has  at  all  times  a  free  circulation  of  air 
through  it.  A  double  wall  with  an  atr 
space  is  of  little  consequence,  since  without 
free  circulation  of  air  through  the  house, 
it  is  of  no  practical  value,  and  with  such 
circulation,  it  is  not  needed.  M.  b.  I>. 

PARCELS  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Allcorrugatod  paper.  Eggs  suspended;  can’t 

break.  Only  perfect  box.  Sample,  25c.,  credit¬ 
ed  back  on  first  order.  Illustrated  price  list. 

JOHN  W.  GRAY  &  CO..  168-C.  W.  23d  St..  New  York 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHIHGi^kLSI^Kr^m 

perior  egg  production,  early  maturity  and  combined 
show  points.  J.  I*.  BURCH,  MUIerton,  N.  Y. 

I  IVING  EGG  MACHINES-R.  C.  Buff  Leg- 
"■  horns.  Most  beautiful  and  hardy  of  fowls.  Eggs, 
$2  per  15.  Circular.  W.  J.  Thomson,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

IF  U-R  looking  for  W.  Pekin,  Indian  Runner.  W. 
*  P.  Rock  or  W.  Leghorn  Chix,  Dux  or  hatching 
eggs,  write  .  C.  SCHKWKK,  Omar,  N.  Y. 


YOUR 

MONEY 

BACK 


on  infertile  eggs.  Bred-to-lay  S.C.  R.  I. 
Dcnc  100,  $6.00;  50,  $5.00;  30,  $2.00. 
I,tug  Sitting,  by  parcel  post,  $1.25. 
Circular.  W.  A.  BUCK,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— White  Orpingtons, 
_  White  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Price  list  mailed. 

TAFT  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  37,  Holland  Patent,  New  York 

IP Bronze  Turkey,  Runner  Duck,  Ton- 
louse  Goose,  White  Leghorn.  If  you 
want  something  good.  JAS.  M  FRYE,  Ligonier,  Ind. 

[—Choice  Buff  Wyandotte  Eggs  exclu¬ 
sively.  $1  per  sitting  of  15;  $5  hun¬ 
dred.  Purebred:  free  range;  good  layers. 
CHAS.  I.  MILLER,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Prize-Winning  Strains-™^ tyj; 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds;  Brown,  White  Leghorns’. 
Eggs,  $1.50, 15  :  $7, 100,  Dark,  Light  Brahmas;  Eggs, 
$2.50, 15.  Catalog  free.  A  few  choice  breeders  for 
sale.  F.  HI.  PRESCOTT,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

Chicks  and  Eggs  f{0°™  SflS 

nldian  Runner  Duck  Eggs.  Write  for  prices 
JOHN  I).  VAN  DYKE.  R  C.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

$1  per  15  ;  $6  per  100;  from  an  extra  large  sized  and 
one  of  the  best-laying  strains  of  S.  W.  Leghorns 
in  existence.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gilbon,  New  York 


Davis  Poultry  Farm 


Established  1894 


Famous  Laying  Strains  :  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
also  Barred  and  White  Rocks 
Eggs  for  Hatching 

Day-oia  Cliix 

ORDER  NOW  for  future  delivery 

FULL  COUNT  GUARANTEED  ON  DELIVERY 

Davis  Poultry  Farm,  Berlin,  Mass. 
Austin’s!200  STRAIN  S.C.  RhodeMsIand  Reds 

Standard  bred,  red  to  the  skin.  Eggs  for  hatching 
$3.00,  $5.00  and  $10.00  per  set  (15).  Utility  $0.00  per 
100.  90#  fertility  guaranteed  Cockerels,  yearlings, 
pullets,  baby  chicks. 

AUSTIN'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


pWRlESS  Day  Old  Chicks 


Gar  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
are  bred  from  heavy  laying  stock. 
We  ship  them  in  perfect  condition 
They  thrive  from  the  start,  and 
trow  into  vigorous  layers.  Custom¬ 
ers  are  always  satisfied.  Write 
for  catalog  and  price  list. 

PEERLESS  FARMS 
R.  F.  D.  10 

Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Day-Old  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs  £c 

in  advance.  Send  no  money  till  just  before  shipment. 
We  ship  any  distance.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  We 
take  the  risk.  Pittsfield  Barred  Rocks  mature  earliest, 
are  heaviest  layers.  Get_  our  great  free  book,  “Money 
Making  Poultry." 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY. FARM  CO., 
416  Main  Street’  Pittsfield,  Maine 


Reds  Exclusively 

hatching  by  sitting  or  by  hundred.  Send 
for  price-list. 

ROANOKE  POULTRY  FARM,  Sewell,  New  Jersey 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island 

Eggs  for 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  10c  each 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  No  order  too  large  or  too 
small.  Hatching  eggs  by  the  setting  or  thousand; 
fertility  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue. 
RICHLAND  FARMS  -  -  Frederick,  Md 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

Stock  selected  for  vigor  and  given  freerangeon  large 
farm.  In  the  Cornell  Breed  Testing  project  last  year 
one  pullet  from  this  flock  laid  216  eggs,  another  laid 
212  eggs.  The  ten  pullets  laid  1739  eggs.  Eggs  $6.00  per 
100.  Eggs  that  fall  to  hatch  replaced  at  half-price.' 
Fi  E.  STRONG,  R.  D.  2,  -  .  -  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


KIRKUP’S  STRAINS.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

bred  for  size,  vigor  and  large,  white,  market  eggs. 
Safe  delivery  of  chix  guaranteed.  Send  for  our 
circular.  UHESTNUT  POULTRY  FARM 
Kirkup  Bros.,  Props..  Mattituck,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


THE  MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM  positively  del- 
1  ivers  chicks  ON  TIME.  Hate-lies  average  70#.  Big, 
stocky  chicks.  Stock  is  right ;  eggs  are  right  ; 
chicks  are  right.  Send  for  circular  and  testimo¬ 
nial  letters.  Akthuk  H.  Penny,  Mattituck,  N.  Y, 


OSCAWANA  BROOK  FARM’S 

S.  C.  W.  LEGIIOItNS  PAY 
Hatching  eggs  during  April,  5c.  each.  Money  hack 
forevery  unfertile  egg.  Ask  prices  for  May  delivery, 
cliix  and  eggs.  C.  KRAMERS,  Putnam  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Abovo  Poultry  Farms  Co.,  Inc. 

CHATHAM,  NEW  JERSEY 
Established,  1904.  Breeders  and  shippers  of  high 
class  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hatching  Eggs.  Baby 
chicks.  Cockerels,  Write  for  price  list. 


BLUE  RIBBON  AND  SILVER  CUP  WINNERS 

LAKE  HILL  FARM,  Pleasantville,  New  York— S. 
C.  White  Leghorns  &  Pekin  Ducks.  Strong,  healthy, 
vigorous  kind  ;  open,  high  range.  Send  l’ostal  for 
circular  and  special  prices.  Eggs  ;  Day-old  Chicks 
and  Ducks.  -  THOMAS  \V.  NORRIS,  Mgr. 


Q  MR  F  PflUQ  White  Leghorns,  WyekofI  Strain. 
Ol  HULL  UUJHU  Unequaled  for  size  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Eggs  $1.25  per  15;  $5.00  per  hundred. 

ALDEN  NODINE,  Elm  Lawn  Farm,  Ravena,  Now  York 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

Our  strains  have  always  been  known  as  heavy 
layers  and  choice  market  producers.  Our  recent 
winnings  at  the  great  shows  demonstrate  our  exhi¬ 
bition  quality.  Get  in  on  the  ground  floor  with  this 
combination.  S.  0.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  1’.  Rocks  and 
Salmon  Faverolles,  Leghorn  Cockerels  for  sale. 

EVERGREEN  POULTRY  FARM 
Tel.  connection.  Chappaqua,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

VIGOROUS  BABY  CHICKS 

From  healthy,  purebred  to  lay,  parents.  J000  breeders. 
Hatching  capacity  60,000.  Six  varieties  Chicks  $12.00  per 
hundred. 

SEE  OUR  GREAT  OFFER 

25  of  eur  best  Chicks  and  a  Brooder  all  for  $5. 00 

•Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Ask  for  Free  Catalogue  C. 

THE  GIBSON-FORD  COMPANY 

Box  3.  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

Breeders  and  shippers  for  20  years  of  high-class  8.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Baby  chicks  and 
hutching  eggs  our  specialty.  Correspondence  invited. 


DDIII  TPYMFN- Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
■  wUI.1  II  I  I*' L 11  Uatalog describing 35  varieties. 

LAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  -:-  MARIETTA,  PA. 


140  egg  incubator 

and  140  CHICK  BROODER 

$10 


The  incubator  is  Both 
California  Rod- 


wood,  covered 
with  asbestos  and  galvanized 
iron;  has  triplo  walls,  coppor  tank; 

_ _  —  mirsery;  egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready 

^  to  use.  30  Days’  Trial  —  money  back  “ - 1 — 

I  if  not  0.  K.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  today. 

\  Ironclad  Incubator  Co„  Dept, 90  Racinc.Wis, 


farmers  and  Fanciers 

I  UUll  nino  Should  get  the  FREE  POUL¬ 
TRY  BOOK  and  Catalogue 
written  by  ROBERT  ESSEX 
________  well  known  throughout 

YOUR  MONEY  wXa.A'.'i.sJs 

to  Make  Most  From  Egg3 
and  Hens  for  Market  or  Show,  contains  Pictures  of 

House9i  tells  cost  to  build;  describes 
AMERICA’S  LARGEST  LINE  OF  INCUBATORS  AND 
BROODERS — $2.25  to  $48  each.  Write  today. 

Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.,  107  Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

MacKellar’s  Cliarcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ot 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1844 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peeksltill,  N.  Y. 

KEYSTONE,  POULTRY  FOODS 

Made  of  highest  quality  ingredients,  carefully 
mixed  in  proper  proportions.  Clean,  appetizing, 
vital  foods  for  poultry,  pigeons,  chicks.  Per- 
fectly  balanced,  absolutely  pure.  Used  every- 
'SSv  where.  Keystone  foods  make  birds  healthy 
and  keep  them  so.  Your  dealer  has  them— 
It  not,  write  to  Taylor  Bros.,  Oamden,  N.  J.,  for  catalog. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Keystone  Foods 

Baby  Chicks — Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  \V.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes.  Bred  to  lay.  Prices  right. 

SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flemiugton,  N.  J. 


CUSTOM  HATCHING 

in  our  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator,  by  experienced 
operator,  means  better  chicks,  free  from  lice  and 
disease.  When  you  want  them,  send  us  the  eggs  ; 
we’ll  send  you  the  chicks.  $3  a  compartment,  hold¬ 
ing  150  eggs.  MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM.  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

Anconas~BKST  0F  WIN’1,EK  layers. 


E.  B.  MANN 


EGGS  AND  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 
DELAWARE,  NEW  JERSEY 


Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs-;sntda,Sbr1e3d'$L  m! 

$3.50:  100,  $6.50.  W.  T.  EASTON.  R.  5,  Delaware,  O, 


CAWN  AND  WHITE  INDIAN  ItuNNEK 
■  DUCKS  and  S.  O.  White  Leghorns.  Eggs,  day- 
old  Chicks  and  Ducklings  from  bred-to-lay,  free- 
range  stock  at  farmer’s  prices.  Catalogue  free. 
PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Ci.ayton,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  INDIAN  Runner  Duck  Eggs  $3  Setting,  12; 
**  White  Egg  Strain  FifieCD  years  in  Duck  Cul¬ 
ture.  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  R.  4.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


White  Indian  Runner  DucksiFKe^pesu,fdaTd 

English  Runners.  Eggs,  $1  per  sitting  11  eggs.  Crys¬ 
tal  White  Eggs.  R.  W.  Shipman,  R.  3,  Hollidaysburo,  Pa. 


Indian  Runner  Ducks-^Se^Jule 

fawn  and  white,  large  and  racy  eggs.  $1  per  11;  $7. 
per  100.  Also  Buff  Orpington  Barred  and  White 
Rock  eggs,  $1  per  15.  S.  T.  WITMER,  Union  Deposit,  Pa. 


WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  PEKIN  DUCKS 

They  have  won  21  first  prizes  this  season  out  of  24 
competed  for,  including  four  first  at  Grand  Central 
Palace,  and  three  first  and  a  second  at  Madison 
Square  Garden.  Fertile  Eggs,  $2.00  for  11.  Wealso 
breed  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Bronze 
Turkeys  and  White  Guineas.  RIDGKLEIGH 
FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  Huntington,  N.Y. 


Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs  sa°le 

25c  each.  Am  hooking  orders  now.  Get  yours  in 
early.  Beautiful  stock. 


Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

$3  per  10.  R.  C.  It.  I.  Red  Eggs,  $1  per  15.  I.  R.  Du 3k 
Eggs,  $1  per  10.  Purebred  S.  0.  White  Leghorn  eggs 
$1  per  20.  White  eggs  from  puro  White  R.  Ducks, 
$2.50  per  10.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE.  Gettysburo,  Pa. 


Wild  &,  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs iK.li'SJS 

2c.  stamp,  showing  puro  wild  gobbler  from  the 
mountain.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Belleville,  Pa. 


Crescent  Strain  of  Rose  Comb 

none  s  Reds  and  Man)mutll  Bronie  I  urkeys 

have  been  11  ne  bred  during  the  past  twelve  years. 
Eggs  lor  hatching  from  exhibition  matings  which 
contain  my  Albany  and  Schenectady  winners;  also 
Eggs,  utility  matings  of  tested  layers.  D  K.  HONE, 
CRESCENT  HILL  FARM,  SlIAllON  Sl’KINGS,  N.  Y. 


THE  FARMER'S  FAVORITE  WINTER  LAYERS— Kollorstrass 
1  White  Orpingtons.  Eggs,  $7.50  hundred  up. 
Baby  Chicks.  W.  R.  Stevens,  Culver  Road,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


UfHITK  Wyandotte  Kggs  for  Hatching 
”  — Choice  Stock.  $1.00  per  15  :  $4.1)0  per 
hundred.  M.  W.  Hell,  Haddonfield,  N.  .1. 


BUT  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  S.  C.  It.  I.  HEPS— Eggs,  90<-.  per  16 
$1.60  |n*r  30.  Mottied'Anconafl^  1U.  Mhiorcafl,' eKFrs,  $1.00  per 
15;  $1.75  per  30.  Catalogue  free.  John  A.  Kolb,  (Juakertown,  l*a. 


SAND  R  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS-Eggs  for  hatching 
*  from  tine-laying  and  prize-winning  stock.  Eggs 
$1.50  to  $3  per  15.  George  McCann,  R.  R.  2.  Coraopolis,  Pa. 


SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTES,  I.  D.  Killer,  W.  H.  Dunn  £ 
Oak  Lawn  strains.  Most  beautiful  fowl.  Excellent  layers. 
15  egg*  $1.50  and  $2.  F.  M.  SWART,  Margarotville,  N.  Y. 


ANCONAS— Free  rango,  groat  laying  strain.  Eggs, 
**  $1.50  per  15;  $6  per  100.  White  ltunner  Ducks. 
Eggs,  $2  por  12.  J.  W.  ANDERSON,  Delhi,  N.  Y, 


rHOROUGHBRED  POULTRY-Best  20  varieties.  Vigor 
'  ous,  healthy  stock.  Good  layers.  Eggs,  15 — $1;  40 
-$2.  Catalogue.  H.  K.  MOHR,  R.  No.  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


WHITE  &  BUFF  ROCK  EGGS  for  hatching.  Silver  cup  win¬ 
ners  at  the  great  Morristown  show.  Mammoth  Pe¬ 
kin  Ducks.  Catalogue  free.  Peter  Henry,  Flanders,  N.  J. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES' 

Great  laying  strain.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Brices  reasonable.  CLARENCE  H.  FOGG,  Bridgeton,  N.  J- 

BUFF  WYANOOTTES-Eggs  and  stock 
Utility  and  Show.  Circulars  Free. 

JOHN  WILLMARTH,  Amity  ville,  N.  Y. 


1  «  K  S  T  | 

LHKFKI^I 


HAMILTON 
i  FARMS 


WH  ITE 
LEGHORNS 


HUNTINGTON,  N.Y. 


We  Guarantee  95  Per  Cent.  Fertility 

in  our  Hatching  Eggs.  Because  wo  KNOW  they  are  finest  quality- 
strong,  vigorous  parent  stock,  and  laid  under  sanitary  conditions. 

Hamilton  White  Leghorn  Chicks  &  Eggs 

bred  right  nnd  carefully  selected  for  shipment.  They  SATISFY. 
Open  range,  green  feed,  careful  mating,  perfect  housing— these  things 
make  Hamilton  Leghorns  the  best  you  can  buy.  Write  today  for 
our  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list.  It  will  stive  you  money. 

HAMILTON  FARM,  Box  G,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 
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The  Henyard. 

HENS  HARVEST  BUCKWHEAT. 

I  think  I  have  partially  solved  the 
hired  help  problem.  I  had  a  field  of 
late-sown  grain  that  was  ripe  in  August 
and  ready  to  harvest,  but  other  work 
so  needed  my  attention  that  I  could  not 
spare  time  to  do  it  myself.  I  had  some 
neighbors  living  in  a  house  right  by 
the  side  of  the  grain  field  whom  I  knew 
to  be  industrious  and  I  decided  to  in¬ 
vite  them  to  do  the  harvesting.  They 
were  very  glad  of  the  job  and  immedi¬ 
ately  went  about  it.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  watch  them,  as  they  enjoyed  their 
work  so  much.  I  have  known  some 
laborers  who  would  not  get  around  to 
their  work  until  a  late  hour  in  the 
morning,  and  theft  appear  to  take  no 
pleasure  in  their-  task,  but  these  helpers 
of  mine  would  be  in  the  field  at  work 
as  soon  as  light  and  much  of  their  time 
they  sang  as  they  worked.  Well,  they 
finally  completed  their  task  and  I  never 
saw  the  work  done  better  or  with  so 
little  grain  shattered  out  and  left  upon 
the  ground  to  waste.  When  they  were 
through,  they  seemed  perfectly  satisfied, 
although  I  did  not  offer  to  pay  them 
a  single  cent.  Each  night  when  my 
neighbors  were  through  work,  I  went 
out  to  their  house  and  found  that  they 
had  changed  my  grain  into  eggs,  which 


after  it-  is  cleared  and  sowing  to  beard¬ 
less  barley  in  July  which  will  ripen  in 
September  or  early  October.  I  think 
it  would  be  safe  to  sow  wheat  with  the 
barley  and  thus  get  two  crops  from 
one  seeding.  This  plan  is  being  suc¬ 
cessfully  followed  in  the  production  of 
a  late  Fall  and  early  Spring  soiling 
crop  for  cows,  and  ought  to  be  as  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  in  raising  grain  for  hens. 
The  wheat,  by  keeping  the  ground 
covered  through  the  Winter  with  a 
green  crop  performs  a  useful  service 
by  absorbing  all  available  fertility  and 
preventing  the  land  from  washing. 
Surplus  grain  can  be  cut  when  ripe  and 
put  under  cover  or  stacked  near  the 
henhouses.  In  the  Winter  this  can  be 
pitched  down  to  the  hens  as  they  need 
it.  They  will  thrash  it  out  cleaner 
than  it  could  be  done  by  hand,  and  the 
exercise  is  very  beneficial  to  them  and 
is  a  great  aid  in  the  production  of 
Winter  eggs.  , 

When  working  hens  in  this  way, 
small  colony  houses  are  needed  that 
can  easily  be  moved  from  one  field  to 
another.  These  methods  are  especially  ad¬ 
vantageous  in  raising  growing  chickens, 
as  they  are  more  easily  changed  from 
field  to  field  than  are  older  fowls,  and 
they  arrive  at  the  right  age  and  ma¬ 
turity  to  utilize  whole  grains  just  in 
time  to  begin  harvesting  the  early  ripen¬ 
ing  crops,  thus  making  it  possible  to 


'  HENS  IN  BUCKWHEAT. 


were  much  easier  for  me  to  carry  home 
and  send  to  market  than  the  grain  would 
have  been. 

1  his  grain  was  sown  in  a  cultivated 
orchard  of  about  1 acres  in  extent 
late  in  June  to  check  excessive  wood 
growth  and  furnish  humus-making  ma¬ 
terial  for  plowing  under  the  following 
Spring,  and  m>  flock  of  about  100  hens, 
for  they  were  the  workers,  got  all  their 
living  aside  from  about  75  pounds  of 
beef  scraps  for  fully  three  months  from 
this  grain,  and  their  eggs  sold  for  much 
more, than  the  grain  would  have  brought 
if  I  had  gone  to  the  work  of  harvesting 
and  thrashing  it  myself.  There  is  still 
another  advantage  in  this  method,  for 
it  reduces  the  labor  of  caring  for  hens 
to  the  least  possible  amount,  thus  re¬ 
moving  one  of  the  largest  items  of  ex¬ 
pense  in  poultry  keeping  as  in  grain 
growing.  I  found  it  necessary  to  visit 
my  hens  only  once  a  day,  which  was  at 
night,  when  I  carried  them  fresh  water 
and  gathered  the  eggs. 

I  see  no  reason  why  this  system  can¬ 
not  be  greatly  extended.  By  sowing 
W  inter  wheat  the  preceding  Fall  one 
might  have  a  crop  ready  for  the  hens 
to  begin  work  upon  in  the  early  Sum¬ 
mer.  1  his  could  be  followed  by  early 
sown  barley.  By  later  sowings,  barley 
can  be  had  continuously  until  snow  falls 
in  early  Winter.  Buckwheat  sown  in 
June  will  ripen  in  August  and  give  a 
large  yield  of  splendid  feed.  The  stiff 
stalk  of  the  buckwheat  plant  holds  the 
grain  well  up  from  the  ground  where 
it  keeps  until  the  hens-  need  it,  being  in 
good  condition  until  snow  comes  in 
early  Winter.  It  is  possible  to  raise 
tuo  crops  of  grain  in  one  season  by 
disking  or  plowing  the  wheat  stubble 


harvest  a  large  amount  of  grain  by 
carrying  a  comparatively  small  breeding 
stock  through  the  Winter.  In  my  own 
practice  I  have  found  that  tfte  young 
roosters,  sold  as  broilers,  pay  for  the 
feed  purchased  up  to  that  time,  leaving 
the  young  pullets  as  profit  and  these 
are  very  cheaply  grown  to  maturity  by 
my  methods.  Under  this  system  of 
farm  management  there  need  not  be 
much  expense  for  fertilizer.  By  plow¬ 
ing  in  so  much  vegetable  matter  the 
ground  will  become  very  rich  in  humus, 
and  if  the  poultry  droppings  are  put 

back  on  the  land,  most  soils  will  need 
nothing  but  a  little  phosphorus  unless 
they  are  light  and  sandy,  when  some 
potash  will  be  needed  also. 

New  Hampshire.  Alfred  c.  dcrgin. 


; Leghorn  Eggs 


and  Brown  1 

*2.75—50:  SI— 15;  *25- 


-  Prom  hens  raised  ami  are 
_  _  on  free  range.  $:> — 100 ; 
1000.  Special  matings  a  matter 


of  correspondence.  Riverside  Poultry  Farms,  Gilboa ,  N.  Y. 


Italian  Bees  Cheap 


ey. 


-Get  Bees  now  and  get  ben¬ 
efit  in  extra  fruit  and  lion- 
Write  for  prices.  OR.  JOHNSTON,  Suffem.  N.  Y- 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 

Nonpareil  strain,  utility  bred,  *1  per  15;  *3.50  iter  100. 

B.  H.  HENION,  -  .  Brockport,  N.  Y* 


Indian  Runner  Ducks — Barred  Rocks 

Prixu  winner!.  Fawn  and  Willie  I.  It.  duck  egge  $1.25  and  $3 
|wr  1».  Rock  ckk'si  SI  and  J1.SO  per  15.  Catalogue  free. 

CEO.  F.  WILLIAMSON,  -  Box  215,  Flondors,  N  J. 

IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EGG  LAYING  CONTEST  at  Storrs.  Conn 
WHITE  ACRES  TYPE  TRUE 

Single  Comb  White  Orpingtons 

load  all  tlie  Orpingtons  and  42  out  of  47  pens  of  Leg¬ 
horns.  They  are  laying  better  than  85 of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  Leghorn  slramsof  this  country  and  gained 
their  big  lead  during  the  Fall  and  Winter  months. 
Write  for  folder  ¥7  r  vv  .  1  • 

and  price-list  of  iLggs  tor  Hatching 

WHITE  ACRES  POULTRY  RANCH,  Three  Tuns,  Pa. 

H.  S.  Spaulding,  Manager. 


Eggs  for  Hatching — 10  Cents  per  Egg 

From  large,  vigorous  farm  raised  S.  Buff  Orpingtons. 
Have  averaged  50*  egg  yield  from  Nov.  1st.  Winners 

at  Oleau  Poultry  Show.  w.  B.  CLARK,  chipmonk,  N.  Y. 


Protect  your  house  and  barns  with  a  roo.  of  steel  that  will  be  proof 
against  sun,  rain,  lightning,  heat,  cold  and  other  destructive  elements. 

Karm^herg 

Shingles 


“We  Pay  the  Freight 


and  look  better  all  the  time;  will  not  spring  out  of  shape  nor  buckle.  Unlike 
slate  they  are  light,  do  not  crack  with  cold  nor  fall  off,  ar.d  can  be  laid  on  low 
pitch  roofs.  Many  Kanneberg  roofs  have  been  in  service  for  15  to  20  years. 

Kanneberg  Shingles  have  a  lock-joint  that  is  absolutely  water-tight  and  allows 
for  expansion.  The  nail  heads  are  protected  from  the  weather. 

Our  galvanized  shingles  are  not  painted.  You  see  just  what  you  buy  and 
every  shingle  is  guaranteed. 

Kanneberg  Steel  Shingles  are  full  28  gauge  steel,  are  painted  or  galva-  / 
nized  and  come  singly,  eight  to  a  sheet,  or  in  clusters  on  one  sheet  5  ft. 
x  2  ft.  We  send  you  special  nails,  free.  There  is  no  better  roofing  /  | 


’A  or  siding  for  any  building. 

Qorwl  fnr  fntnlnff  of  designs,  sizes  and  styles.  Ask  for  sample 
M  ucllU  IUI  Valaiug  shingles  and  get  our  rock-bottom  prices  on 
—  shingles  and  on  corrugated  roofing  and  siding  before  you  buy  any 

8  roofing.  We  sell  direct,  saving  you  middleman’s  profit.  Orders  V 
shipped  day  received  and  we  pay  the  freight. 

3  KANNEBERG  ROOFING  &  CEILING  CO. 

8  Established  1886  ,  4R  Douglas  St.,  Canton,  Ohio  ^ 


Ceiling  Co. 
S~  033  Douglas  Sf. 
S  Canton,  Ohio 

*  Please  send  cata- 
*  log  and  sample 
shingle. 


Name . 


140 Chicks  from  140  Eggs 

This  World's  Championship  Record  is  not 
uncommon  with  users  of  my  Belle  City  incu¬ 
bator.  Many  are  doing  this  right  along.  The 
United  States  governmentis  one  of  my  201,840 

Belle  City  users.  Make  Sure  of  Success 
by  using  my  proof-backed  Belle  City* 

Write  me  for  all  of  the  proofs  or  order  direct 
from  this  ad.  Thousands  of  others  do. 

Jim  Rohan.  Pres.  Belle  City  Incubator  Company* 

55  Still  Buys 

World’s  Champion 

140-Egg  Incubator 

Double  cases  all  over; 
best  copper  tank ;  nursery,  self-reg¬ 
ulating.  Best  110-chick  hot-water 
brooder,  $4.85.  Ordered  together. 
$11.50.  FreightPaid  (E.  of  Rockies)® 
No  machines  —  ” 

any  price  are 
better.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Write  for  book  today  or  send  price 
now  and  save  time.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres.  ^ 

Belle  Citylncubator C0..B0X  48. Racine, 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Won  national  egg  laying  contest.  Mature  early, 
make  finest  broilers,  are  good  mothers,  and  most 
beautiful  and  profitable  of  all  fowls.  1  have  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  from  my  famous  flock  of  record-breaking 
layers,  deep  glowing  red  to  the  skin.  Reds,  Rose 
and  Single  Comb,  raised  on  fine  free  range  in  colony 
houses  wide  open,  all  Winter.  Hardy,  vigorous, 
heavy  Winter-laying  birds.  I  guarantee  high  fertil¬ 
ity,  safe  delivery  and  strict  upright  dealing  all 
through.  Further  particulars  and  prices  on  request. 
NOTICE— I  have  only  a  very  few  of  my  large,  splen¬ 
did  Cockerels  from  record-laying  mothers  left.  Fin¬ 
est  birds  for  egg-laying  strain.  Also  few  beautiful 
yearlings  now  laying  heavily.  Fine  for  breeders. 
V1BERT  RED  FARM,  Box  1.  WESTON.  N.  J. 


D  ADV  PHIY — '2c  each— S.C. White  Leghorns,  Prize 
UHD  I  UlilA  stock,  free  range.  $1U.U0  per  100.  I. 
R.  duck  eggs:  all  7c.  each:  $5  00  per  100.  Stock  for 

sale.  R0CKEY  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 


THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
I  layers  on  ear' a.  Eggs.  *100  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  I,  Richland.  N.  Y. 


Reduction  in  PriceT3*10*1',1’868*5*1"0111  high‘ 

ncuuLitvu  111  1  1  ilc  iy  developed  strain  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns  *1  for  15;  $5  per  hundred 

F.  A.  CLEMENT,  RICHMOND,  MASS. 


Baby  Chicks  12c.  Each 

range'selecteo  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Prompt  delivery.  A  hatch  ©very  week.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Reduction  on  hatching  eggs  balance 
of  season.  Circular  free.  CHA8.  U.  STONE, 

BABY  CHICKEN  FARM,  -  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


1,000  superior  baby  chix 
yfejy  come  to  life  daily  with 
tkiB  report.  White  aud  Brown  Leghorns  are  two 
of  our  varieties.  Write  for  catalogue,  mating  and 
price  list  of  chix  and  hatching  eggs. 

Taylor’s  Poultry  Yards,  Box  R,  Lyons,  N.Y. 


RjiKv  ,C-  Y?-  I'eg'"Orns,  Barred 

DEL Dy  CD1CKS  Rocks,  R.  C.  Reds.  Strong, 
livable.  From  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  range 
breeders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
WESLEY  GK1NNFLL  -  SODUS,  N.  Y. 

THE  MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM  now  offers 
*  chicks  at  *10  per  100.  Satisfaction  in  every  respect 
guaranteed.  Address,  Arthur  H.  Penny,  Mattituck,  N.  V. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  chicks,  8c : 
S.  O.  B.  Orpington  chicks.  15c. 
If  over  4  are  dead  to  each  100  on 
reaching  your  station,  I  will 

make  good  ilie 
1  o sb.  Catalog  " 
on  feeding  aud 
diseases  free. 

C.  M.  LAUVER,  a 

It.  T8, 

Richfield,  Pa. 


MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS 

R.  No.  24,  Athens,  Pa.  Breeders  for  32  years  of 
purebred  poultry  of  high  quality.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  Silver  Campinas.  Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Reds, 
Wyandottes, Cochins, Rocks,  Geese,  Ducks, Guineas. 


UAMPTON’S  S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORN-Eggs  for  hatching 
*5.00  per  100.  World  s  best  egg  producers. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Route  4,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Day-old  Chicks,  $12  per  100  ;  Eggs,  *5  per  100. 
Large,  vigorous,  true  Leghorn  type.  Persistent 
layers.  Unlimited  range.  Hot  water  mammoth 
incubators  used.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  0.  No.  54.  SALT  POINT,  N  Y. 

Fernwood  Farm  &  Gardens,  Yorktown,  N.Y. 

SC  White  I  pohnrn«“Es:s;s  for  hatching  from 
.  L.  TV  Ulie  Legnorns  mature  hirds  bred  for 

vigor  aud  egg  production.  Write  for  prices. 
FLOYD  O.  WHITE,  successor  to  White  &  Rice. 

PHA  NPF  TO  improve  your  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
xx-xix LLi  *  horn  stock  by  pnreha-ing 
eggs  from  flock  averaging  163  eggs  per  year  and 
headed  by  grandsons  of  Lady  Cornell,  whose  official 
record  was  257  per  year.  Eggs,  *1.50 — 15:  $8  per  100. 
VALLEY  VIEW  HEIGHTS.  S.  L.  Purdie,  Mgr.,  GENOA,  N.  Y. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKStJ^'V^ 

white  eggs.  *1.00  per  13:  *6.00  per  100. 

KOI  CKANDALL,  .  Albion,  N.  Y. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS— *1.50  per  15; 
■  *7  a  100,  prepaid.  Heavy  layers  of  white  eggs. 
R.  G.  HARTWELL,  -  BREWSTER,  N.  Y. 

200  Breeding  Pekin  Ducks  For  Sale 

WHITE  HORSE  FARMS.  A.  K.  Heath,  Mgr..  PA0LI,  PENN. 


KELLERSTHASS — Crystal  White  Orpingtons  —  Eggs  from 
bird*  that  weigh  lbs.;  from  original  10  eggs,  price,  $3 

per  15.  W.  A.  Kaiser,  2703  Jamaica  Ave.,  Richmond  Hill 


Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs"®;^  Juts. 

In  buying  our  stock  uone  was  too  good  for  us. 
Take  advantage.  EVERGREKN,  Suffern,  N.  \r. 


Indian  Runner  Ducks~Frm"  iiw»  ted  English 


13  eggs  *1. 


stock.  White  egg  strain. 

JOHN  RICHARDS,  llethel,  Vt. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  OUCKS-Genuine  White  Egg  strain. 
1  Eggs  from  W.  special  mating,  $1.50  for  10.  White 
Orpington  eggs,  $1.25, 15.  Geo.  Bowdish,  Esperance,  N.Y. 


RarrAii  R Large,  free  range,  prize-winning 
Darrea  IYOCKS  straiu.  Fifteen  eggs  *1.50.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  N.  H.  BROWN,  LaFargeville,  N.  Y. 

RARRFD  ROCKS  in  the  very  best  blood 
DAAIVEU  IYULIYD  Hues.  Eggs.  $1  per  sitting; 

*5  per  100.  CHAS.  T.  DOWNING.  R.  2.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Columbian  Rocks — Aurora  Strain 

1st  prize  winners  atNew  York  and  Buffalo.  Eggs, 
$3.00  and  *5.00  per  15.  Fiee  mating  list. 

LEW  H.  BOWN,  -  East  Aurora,  N.  Y-. 

Barred  P.  Rock  Eggs 

from  large  liens  on  free  range.  *5  per  100:  *3  for  50: 
*1.25  forlS.  F.  O.  B.  Washington,  1).  C.  One  breed 
only.  YY  .  A.  SHE II MAN,  K.  3,  Vienna,  Va, 

WHITE  ’DOTTE  S-Our  plan — 
LAKENVELDERS 

OWNLAND  FARM,  Box 497, South  Hammond,  N.Y. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS — Special  mating,  *1  per  15;  utility,  *4  per 

100.  Indian  Kumier  Durk  eges,  *1  per  12.  M.  B.  Turkey 
*3  P°r  H>-  I-  HF.RETER.  R.  D.  4.  Gettysburg.  Pa. 

DLUE  RIBBON  STRAIN  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  HATCHING 

u  EGGS,  *1  PER  DOZEN  BY  MAIL. 

_ Send  check,  money  or  money-order. 

HESSIAN  HILL  FARM,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 

XTRA  LAYING  STRAIN  White  Wyandottes. 
Eggs,  $1.50  and  $2  per  15.  W.  J.  THOMSON,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


E 


PRIZE  WINNING  STOCK 

Exhibition  and  utility  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds;  day-old 
chicks  eggs  by  clutch  or  1000 :  book  your  orders  early. 

KN0LLW00D  FARM, 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

I  received  check  from  the  Newark  Pro¬ 
duce  Co.  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  .$281.45  in 
settlement  of  the  carload  of  apples  but  will 
not  settle  for  that  amount.  Will  it  pre¬ 
judice  my  case  against  them  by  getting  the 
check  cashed?  R.  e.  g. 

Walker,  N.  Y. 

These  apples  were  sold  to  the  New¬ 
ark  house  for  $1.60  per  barrel,  but  after 
they  were  sold  the  usual  claim  of  “poor 
quality”  and  “bad  condition”  is  set  up. 
Commission  houses  and  produce  dealers 
seem  to  be  a  law  unto  themselves,  inas¬ 
much  as  a  shipper  is  practically  help¬ 
less,  and  is  forced  to  accept  just  about 
what  the  receiver  of  the  produce  is  wil¬ 
ling  to  pay  him.  We  have  written  the 
Newark  Produce  Co.  several  times  in 
behalf  of  the  subscriber,  and  the  fact 
that  our  letters  have  been  ignored 
speaks  for  itself.  There  seems  little 
hope  of  farmers  ever  getting  fair  value 
for  their  produce  until  they  find  some 
means  of  reaching  the  consumer  with¬ 
out  their  goods  passing  through  the 
hands  of  commission  houses. 

May  4  a  friend  shipped  three  cases  of 
eggs  to  Sampson  I.  Miller,  041  5th  street, 
New  York,  and  expected  about  20  cents  per 
dozen  for  them,  but  up  to  date  has  received 
no  returns  whatever,  and  although  he  has 
written  Mr.  Miller  several  times  he  has 
been  unable  to  get  any  answer  from  him. 
Mr.  Miller  is  still  in  business,  as  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  him  asking  me 
to  send  him  some  eggs.  Can  you  collect 
this  for  my  friend?  c.  G.  s. 

New  York. 

1  have  learned  through  your  Publisher’s 
Desk  that  you  failed  to  collect  two  bills 
of  Sampson  I.  Miller.  I  enclose  the  first 
letter  I  received  from  him .  for  your  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  prosecuting  him  through  the  Post 
Office  authorities.  I  remember  some  such 
case  in  a  recent  issue.  He  owes  me  $34. 

New  York.  M.  M.  M. 

1  shipped  Sampson  I.  Miller  four  cases  of 
eggs  during  the  month  of  May,  for  which 
I  have  failed  to  receive  returns.  I  en¬ 
close  one  of  liis  letters  in  which  he  prom¬ 
ises  to  make  prompt  returns.  Can  you  help 
me?  x.  r.  t. 

On  pages  120  and  129  we  referred  to 
two  other  claims  against  Sampson  I. 
Miller,  and  we  now  add  the  above  to 
the  list.  Our  attorney  has  exhausted 
every  effort  to  make  the  collection.  He 
secured  a  judgment  against  Miller,  but 
there  are  other  executions  against  him, 
all  of  which  are  worthless.  There  is 
very  little  stock  in  the  store  and  the 
attorney  is  unable  to  collect  on  the 
judgment  The  business  is  carried  in 
the  name  of  Miller’s  wife,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  get  the  exact  facts 
without  an  examination  in  supplemen¬ 
tary  proceedings.  Our  readers  will  not 
want  to  respond  to  further  solicita¬ 
tions  from  Mr.  Miller. 

In  October  I  sent  A.  S.  rearson,  2025 
West  22d  street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  chickens  in 
a  fine  crate,  which  was  worth  $2.  lie  paid 
for  the  chickens  and  promised  to  send  me 
a  new  crate  the  next  Monday  if  he  could 
not  locate  mine.  I  have  heard  nothing  from 
him.  C.  w.  L. 

Wisconsin. 

This  in  itself  is  a  small  matter  but 
our  people  are  reporting  the  same  diffi¬ 
culty  from  time  to  time.  Sometimes 
they  prepay  the  charges  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  crate  but  little  or  no  at¬ 
tention  is  paid  to  their  requests.  On 
the  other  hand  the  express  companies 
will  return  the  crates  free  but  take 
no  responsibility  for  their  delivery. 
However,  they  usually  are  received  all 
right.  These  crates  cost  from  $1  to  $2, 
and  while  the  amount  is  small,  each  one 
lost  must  necessarily  be  replaced  and 
the  profit  on  the  shipments  would  soon 
be  eaten  up  if  cases  were  not  returned. 
A  reasonable  house  would  not  ignore 
a  request  to  return  or  trace  a  crate 
for  a  shipper. 

I  have  studied  farm  catalogues  covering 
New  York  and  New  England  States  issued 
by  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency  of  New  York 
City.  Noticing  what  you  printed  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Strout  a  short  time  ago  I  wish  to 
ask  if  you  hold  him  more  irresponsible  than 
other  real  estate  agents,  or  do  you  advise 
fighting  shy  of  agents  altogether?  I  would 
like  your  advice  as  I  am  looking  for  a  farm 
and  expect  to  make  a  purchase  soon. 

New  York.  w.  e.  c. 

We  refused  the  Strout  Farm  Agency 
advertising  some  years  ago  because  they 
insisted  that  they  were  entitled  to  a 
commission  on  farms  once  listed  by 
them,  though  the  property  had  subse¬ 
quently  been  sold  direct  by  the  farmer 
or  through  their  agents.  Their  con¬ 


tracts  had  a  clause  entitling  them  to  ' 
this  charge,  but  we  doubt  if  it  could 
be  collected  in  the  courts,  and  in  any 
event  we  do  not  wish  to  carry  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  an  agency  insisting  on 
such  a  charge,  but  the  buyer  evidently 
has  no  risk  to  take  from  such  a  clause. 
It  affects  the  seller. 

Recently,  however,  we  have  received 
many  complaints  where  purchasers 
bought  through  the  Strout  Agency  on 
the  representation  in  their  catalogue 
that  the  seller  pays  the  commission, 
and  by  the  verbal  representation  of 
the  agent  that  the  commission  was  5%, 
but  the  buyer  afterwards  discovered  that 
the  commission  was  not  paid  by  the 
seller  but  was  paid  by  the  buyer,  and 
that  in  some  cases  the  commission  was 
as  high  as  50%,  the  Strout  Agency  mak¬ 
ing  $1,000  on  the  sale  of  a  $2,000  farm. 
If  a  buyer  knows  his  property  and 
knows  the  value  and  has  confidence  in 
himself,  he  can  buy  either  through  an 
agency  or  from  a  seller  direct  as  will 
best  suit  his  purposes  at  the  time.  No 
definite  rule  can  be  set  down.  In  some 
cases  one  might  be  able  to  buy  cheaper 
through  an  agent.  In  other  cases  he 
could  buy  to  better  advantage  from  the 
owner.  But  playing  against  a  man  with 
a  scheme  or  a  trick  is  rather  dangerous 
business.  He  is  always  sure  of  his 
ground  and  you  are  guessing.  We 
would  not  care  to  advise  our  friends 
with  whom  they  should  or  should  not 
transact  business,  but  I  have  had  some 
experience  in  the  buying  and  selling  of 
farm  land  and  other  real  estate,  and 
judging  from  the  complaints  that  have 
come  to  us  from  men  who  bought  from 
them,  I  would  not  consider  myself  safe 
in  making  a  purchase  through  the 
Strout  Agency,  and  I  certainly  would 
not  list  a  property  with  them  on  the 
terms  of  their  printed  contract. 

I  had  an  old  neighbor  who  was  intending 
to  rent  his  farm  to  a  tenant.  They  went 
through  the  house,  barn  and  fields  and  made 
all  the  arrangements  and  plans  for  the 
things  to  be  done,  the  way  they  should  be, 
and  the  division  of  the  proceeds.  Then  tTie 
prospective  tenant  ’said,  “Now  we  under¬ 
stand  this  all,  let  us  write  a  contract  and 
sign  it.”  The  old  man  said,  “Yes,  let  us 
make  a  contract.  1  am  worth  $10,000  and 
what  are  you  worth?  I  will  sign  it.  You 
go  and  get  a  man  worth  that  amount  to 
sign  for  you.  You  can't  do  it,  you  want  to 
tie  me  up,  do  you?  D —  you,  get  off  my 
place  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  don’t  you  , 
ever  come  on  it  again.”  buckeye. 

The  man  with  stamina  and  character 
enough  to  take  such  a  decided  position 
will  probably  be  ahead  in  the  end.  I 
have  seen  too  many  contracts  made  be¬ 
tween  a  responsible  farmer  and  an  irre¬ 
sponsible  second  party  without  proper 
protection  to  the  former.  The  farmer 
may  be  held  to  the  terms  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  but  he  has  no  redress  if  the  other 
party  violates  his  part  of  it,  and  yet 
when  all  is  said  a  written  contract  is 
on  the  whole  the  best  protection  the  re¬ 
sponsible  party  to  it  can  have,  provided 
the  engagement  is  to  go  on  at  all ;  but 
the  contract  should  be  so  drawn  as  to 
protect  the  responsible  party,  as  well  as 
the  other.  In  drawing  such  a  contract  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  the  essential 
features  of  a  contract  are  an  offer  and 
an  acceptance.  Hence  a  letter  making 
the  offer  and  all  the  conditions,  and  an¬ 
other  letter  by  the  second  party  accept¬ 
ing  the  conditions  of  the  first,  makes 
a  good  and  legal  contract.  Each  party 
to  it  should  keep  a  copy  of  his  own  letter,  i 

I.  too,  have  been  included  among  the 
favored  few  (?)  who  have  been  ^specially 
selected  as  worthy  and  well  qualified  to 
become  life  members  of  the  Luther  Burbank 
Association  at  a  price  of  $151.  I  wonder 
what  the  extra  dollar  is  for?  I  am  prop¬ 
erly  impressed  with  the  honor  sought  to 
be  done  to  me,  and  almost  overwhelmed 
with  pride  that  I  should  be  one  of  the 
few  citizens  of  America  that  should  have 
been  selected  for  this  distinguished  honor, 
but,  nevertheless,  on.  looking  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  further,  it  occurs  to  me  that  $151  is 
rather  a  long  price  for  a  complete  set 
of  Mr.  Burbank’s  works;  in  fact,  I  may 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  life  mem¬ 
bership  scheme  is  entitled  to  some  comment 
from  you  in  your  always  interesting  “Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Notes.”  a.  I.,  c. 

New  York. 

A  good  many  people  are  now  trying 
to  make  it  appear  as  a  distinction  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  a  sucker  list.  The 
Burbank  scheme  to  sell  books  that  you 
would  not  otherwise  buy  for  $150  is 
only  one  of  them.  Herbert  Myrick 
will  make  you  a  member  of  his  league 
if  you  buy  a  book  for  $2.50  or  less. 
Others  come  to  us  every  day.  I  was 
selected  only  last  week  to  go  on  a 
Long  Island  land  promotion  sucker  list, 
and  was  shown  names  of  neighbors  who 
had  actually  bitten  on  the  sucker  bait. 
Every  one  of  these  promoters  figures 
that  you  and  I  have  vanity  that  they 
can  commercialize  for  their  own  profit. 
They  are  in  a  class  with  the  quack  doc¬ 
tors  who  would  endanger  the  life  of 
a  sick  child  to  sell  his  mother  a  worth¬ 
less  nostrum,  when  the  child  needed  a 
family  physician.  j.  j.  d. 


Have  You  Seen  the  Dam — 

across  the  Mississippi  at  Keokuk,  Iowa?  Almost  a  mile 
long — solid  concrete — nearly  seven  hundred  thousand 
barrels  of  Atlas  j  Portland  Cement  are  in  it.  “How  does 
this  affect  me”,  you  say  ?  Why,  because  Atlas  was  selected 
by  the  skilled  engineers  in  charge,  from  all  the  cements 
submitted  for  test.  Because  every  barrel  and  bag  of  Atlas 
is  the  same  identical  high  quality.  You  can  get  this 
same  preferred  high  quality  without  all  these  tests. 

So  you  see  it  does  affect  you. 

Have  d ou  our  FREE  168  page  Farm  Book  on  concrete  work P  Write  uj  for  it  now. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  CEMENT  CO.*  Dept  22  3  0  Broad  St.,N.Y 

Chicag’o  —  Philadelphia 

Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day 


ATLAS 


PO  RTLAND 

CEMENT 


Make  Your  Own  Drain 


THE  FARMERS’  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE 

Makes  tile  3  to  8  inches  in  diam.,  1214  inches  long.  One  man  or  boy  operates  it  by  hand 
or  power.  500  tile  per  day  by  hand,  1,200  by  power.  Tile  thoroughly  cured  by  patent 
process.  No  tamping  or  use  of  pallets.  This  machine  and  tile  used  by  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  5,000  farmers  have 
doubled  the  yield  of  land  by  underdrainage,  and  saved  75%  of  cost  by  using  our  Machine. 
You  can  do  the  same.  Save  cost  of  hauling  and  breaking.  Make  perfect 
tile  $3  to  $5  per  thousand.  MACHINE  SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
TO  YOU.  TEN  DAYS’ FREE  TRIAL.  SEND  NOW  for  36-page  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Tells  you  about  great  benefits  of  underdrainage,  how  to  take 
leveis  and  get  grades,  make  and  lay  your  tile  at  low  cost. 


FARMERS’  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE  CO.. 


Box  604  .  ST.  JOHNS.  MICH, 


The  Home  Land°f*heNation 


A  DELIGHTFULLY  healthful  summer  and  winter  climate 
with  neither  extremes  of  heat  or  cold — a  well  distributed 
*  rainfall,  varying  from  45  to  60  inches  annually  —  the 
production  of  nearly  all  fruit,  vegetable  and  other  crops 
known  to  the  temperate  zone — the  rural  telephone,  improved 
highways,  modern  schools,  ample  church  and  social  priv¬ 
ileges — these  are  some  of  the  advantages  that  tend  to  make 
the  Southeast  the  “  Home  Land  of  the  Nation.” 

A  Great  Profit  Producing  Section 

The  Dunleith  farm  in  Mississippi,  from  a  28  acre  field  of  alfalfa  averaged 
six  tons  per  acre  (from  five  cuttings).  The  net  profits  were  $69.17  an  acre  at 
the  local  selling  price  of  $15  per  ton. 

There  is  not  a  state  in  the  South  today  which  does  not  import  annually 
over  $10,000,000  worth  of  beef,  yet  Government  experiments  have  proved 
that  beef  can  be  produced  cheaper  in  the  Southeast  than  elsewhere  in  America, 
the  cost  varying  from  3  to  4  cents  per  pound. 

Over  $32,000,000  worth  of  butter  is  shipped  into  the  Southern  Railway 
States  each  year,  though  nowhere  else  can  dairy  goods  be  produced  so  cheaply. 

Northern  Florida  truckers  were  marketing  strawberries  the  latter  part  of 
December,  receiving  locally  $1.00  per  quart. 

Good  Land  $15  an  Acre  Up 

The  present  price  of  Southeastern  land  is  but  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  those  in  other  sections.  Good  two  and  three- 
crop  lands  are  selling  from  $15  to  $50  an  acre,  prices  varying 
according  to  improvements  and  location. 

Market  Conditions  Favor  Farmers 

The  large  consumption  of  farm  produce  by  the  rapidly  growing  cities.  town9 
and  factory  districts  of  the  South,  and  the  Northern  demand  for  winter  truck  will 
always  exceed  the  supply,  thereby  maintaining  good  profits  to  the  producer. 

You  should  investigate  now  the  wonderful  opportunities  of  this 
section.  Send  for  the  “  Southern  Field."  our  free  magazine,  mention 
the  State  and  line  of  agriculture  in  which  you  are  interested,  and 
booklets  and  land  lists  will  be  sent. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent,  Room  87  Washington,  D.  C. 


SOUTHERN 

RAILWAY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N-'.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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n  BUTTKH 

Creamery .  fancy,  lb... 

0  .35 

@  .33 

@  .30 
©  34 

&  .31 

Good  to  Choice. . .. 
bower  Grades . 

stiitB  Dairy,  bust . 

Common  to  Good.'.  ' 

..  .33 

Factory . 

Packing  Slock.. 

frA  04 

!i!^i"\H1-’J)utter  market  firm  at  35  cents, 
i  niiadolphia,  western  creamery,  35  cents. 

„  CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . .  re  /a  i7Lf 

Common  to  Good . 

Skims.  . 

..  .14 

(0  .16' 

White, choice  to  fanny 
...  Good  to  prime . 

, .  .18 

<3  .21 
@  .19 
@  .19 

a  .17 

M.Aud  (  olors.  best 

Common  to  Good _ 

"  esterif,  best . 

„.  ‘{odor  grades . 

17 

Chocks  and  dirties. 

@  .16 

®  .08 

a  .06)j 

dried  fruits 
Apples,  evap., choice,  1911.... 
Common  to  good.. 

,  .06 

Sun  dried .  . 

Chops,  100  lbs....  . 

Raspberries...  . 

1  herrles. . .  . 

Huckleberries. . 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples-Ren  Davis,  bbl . 

Newtown  Pippin . 

King .  . 

a  2.50 
©  4.60 

/»  a  an 

Spy  .  . 

Spitzonbure  . 

Winesap...  . 

Russet .  . 

Greening .  . 

Baldwin  .. 

Western,  choice  varieties,  box., 
common  to  good,  box  . 

1.50 

r&  2.00 
®  1.26 
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Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  8.00  @10.00 

Long  Island,  bbl .  8.UU  'a  10.00 

Jersey,  bbl  .  7.60  @  8.50 

Strawberries,  Florida,  qt . 05  ©  .25 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 4.75  @  5.35 

Medium . 3.86  ©  3  90 

Pea .  3  60  W  3  90 

Red  Kidney . . 3.50  ©  3  90 

White  Kidney  . 5,00  ©  5.70 

Yellow  Eye .  4.00  @  4.05 

Lima,  California . 6.05  ©  6.10 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 21  @  .23 

Common  to  Good . 16  &  .20 

Paciflo  Coast . 16  @  .20 

Old  Stock . 08  ©  .10 

German  Crop .  48  @  .50 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes— Western, '168  lb.  bag  . 1.70  @  1.85 

State,  180  lbs .  1.75  @  2.00 

Maine,  168  lb.  bag .  1.70  @  1.90 

Southern,  new,  bbl . 2,50  ©  5.50 

Bermuda,  new,  bbl .  5.00  @  7.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1.60  ©  3.00 

Asparagus.  Southern,  doz .  1.25  @  4.00 

California,  doz .  2,00  @  6.00 

Beets,  new,  bbl .  2.00  @  3.00 

Carrots,  bbl . 75  ©  1 .00 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  bu .  1.60  ©  3  50 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton . 6.00  ©  8.00 

New,  Southern,  bbl.  crate .  i.OO  @  1.25 

Red,  ton . 10.00  ©12.00 

Kale,  bbl . 50  ©  .85 

Lettuce.  h>bbl,  bkt . 75  ©  3.00 

Onions,  old,  106  lb.  bag . 20  @  0.75 

Southern  new,  bu .  1.00  @  1.25 

Peppers.  Fla.  carrier . .  1.00  ©  1.75 

Peas.  Southern,  bu .  1.00  ©  4.00 

String  lleuDS,  bu .  1.00  ©  4.00 

Squash,  bbl . ' . 1  50  ©  2.00 

Egg  Plants.  Fla.,  box .  125  &  2.25 

Spinach,  bbl . 60  @  1.00 

Tomatoes— Southern  carrier  . 1.00  ©  2.75 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 40  @  .75 

Rutabaga . 60  @  .90 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers,  doz  . 50  ©  1.25 

Mushrooms,  lb . 20  ©  50 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10  ©  .20 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 3.00  ©  2,50 

Lettuce,  doz . 20  @  .50 

Rhubarb,  doz.  bunches .  .30  @  .60 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 18  ©  .19 

Fowls . 32  ©  .23 

Roosters . 12  @  .14 

Ducks . 21  ®  .22 

Geese . 11  ©  .13 

Turkeys . 30  ©  .22 

Guiueas,  pair . 65  @  .70 

ORESSE1)  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 23  ©  .24 

Common  to  Good . 18  @  .22 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 35  ©  .40 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 20  @  .23 

Roasters  . 20  e>  .22 

Fowls . 14  @  .18 

Ducks . 15  @  .20 

Geese . 11  ©  .18 

Squabs,  doz . 60  @  4.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1,  ton...' . 19.00  ©  20.00 

No.  2 . 16.00  ©  17.00 

No. :: . li.oo  ©  16.00 

Clover  Mixed . 11. no  0  17  U0 

Straw,  Rye . 19.00  0  20.00 

MILLFEED. 

Wheat  bran,  ton .  20.00  ®21.00 

Middlings . 22  00  @25.00 

Red  Dog . 28.00  @29.00 

Corn  Meal . 25  00  @26.00 

Linseed  meal . 29.50  ©30.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs . 7.50  ©  8  00 

Bulls . 5.50  @8.00 

Cows .  3  00  @  6.50 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . 8.00  ©12.00 

Culls .  6  00  ©  7  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 4.50  ©  6.00 

Lambs .  8.00  @  9.00 

Hogs . 9.00  @10.00 

_  COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  good  to  prime . 15  «  .16 

Common . 09  ra  .13 

Pork,  light  weights . 11  @  .12 

Mediums  and  heavy . 09  ©  .10 

Hothouse  lambs,  head . 6.00  @  8.59 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring . 1.00  ©  ... 

No.  2.  Red . 1.13  <S  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.02  ©  ... 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 55  @  .51 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 37  ©  .41 

Rye .  66  ©  .47 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay: 


Eggs  fancy  white,  doz . 28  ©  .30 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid . 22  @  .25 

Ordinary  grades  . 18  @  .20 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . 12  @  .44 

Tub.  choice . 35  @  .38 

Apples,  table  sorts,  bbl . 4.00  @  6.00 

Potatoes,  bushel . 75  @  1.00 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb . 25  @  .26 

Fowls . 18  @  .32 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICKS. 

Butter,  nearby  creamery . 35  ©  .36 

Western  Creamery . 34  <3  .35 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery . 22  @  .23 

Gathered,  fresh  . IS  <g>  .19 

Apples,  dessert  varieties,  bbl . 2.50  @  3.50 

Common  kinds  .  1.50  @  2.00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 8.00  @10.50 

Potatoes.  2  bu.  bag  .  1.00  &  1  25 

Dressed  meats— Veal  . 11  @  .15 

Pork . 11  @  .12 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls . 19  ©  .20 

Roasters  . 20  @  .25 

Turkeys . 20  W  .23 

Hay— No.  I  . 20.00  @21.00 

No.  2  . 17.50  @19.00 

No.  3  . 15.00  @15.50 

Straw-Rye . 19.00  @20.00 

Millfeed— Bran,  ton . 20.00  @21  00 

Middlings . 22.00  -n24  00 

Mixed  feed . 22  00  @23  00 

Gluten . 21.00  ©25.00 

Live  Stock— Milch  Cows  .  30  00  @  60.00 

Beef  Cows.  100  lbs  .  3.50  ©  4.60 

Bulls,  100 lbs . 4.00  &  500 

Calves,  100  lbs .  5  00  @  8.0o 

Hogs,  100  lbs . S.50  ©  9.2a 


Jimmy  Coe  returned  from  his  first 
Sunday  School  breathless  with  excite¬ 
ment.  “Why,  Jimmy,”  asked  his  puzzled 
mother,  “where  did  you  get  two  pen¬ 
nies?”  “Oh,”  replied  Jimmy  pridefully, 
“they  passed  around  a  whole  basket  of 
pennies  and  I  took  one.” — Delineator. 

“What  is  it  wound  up  on  that  cart?” 
asked  the  old  lady  visiting  the  fire  house. 
“Firemen’s  hose,”  was  the  answer.  “Ex¬ 
cuse  me,”  she  said  indignantly,  “you 
can’t  tell  me  that  any  fireman  or  anyone 
else  ever  had  legs  to  fit  those  things.” — 
Chicago  Journal. 


The  teacher  was  intent  on  the  lesson, 
and  continued  impressively :  “And  vast 
swarms  of  flies  descended  on  the  land 
and  came  into  the  houses  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  covered  their  clothing  and 
their  tables  and  all  their  food,  but  [em¬ 
phatically]  there  were  no  flies  on  the 
children  of  Israel.”  A  small  boy  from 
the  rear  of  the  room  interrupted. 
“Please,  ma'am,  there  ain’t  now,  either,” 
— London  Opinion. 

The  teacher  was  hearing  the  youthful 
class  in  mathematics.  “Now,”  she  said, 
“in  order  to  subtract,  things  have  to  be 
in  the  same  denomination.  For  instance. 


New  York  State  Farms 

WRITE  ME  YOUR  WANTS.  FREE  LIST. 
OG  D I ;  ,\  \s  A  GEN  C!  Y ,  Walton .  Delaware  Co. ,  N .  Y. 


MY  HOME  FARM  FOR  SALE.  Other  business  demand- 
m  ing  my  attention  I  have  decided  to  sell.  Large 
young  orchard,  largo  modern  house  and  barns,  all 
nearly  new.  Farm  contains  11(1  acres,  especially 
adapted  to  fruit  and  poultry.  Three  miles  from 
Williams  College.  George  Walker,  Williamstown,  Mass. 


UIANIED— Small  Fruit  farm,  10-50  acres,  good  build- 
**  ing,  in  a  village.  A.  M.  LEWIS,  Knox,  N.  Y- 


If  Ynn  Want  to  f-'et,  Hie  most  money  out  of  your 

ii  iou  warn  dressed  and  live  poul¬ 
try,  CALVES,  PIGS,  BUTTER  AND  EGGS, 
SHIP  TO  US.  One  of  GREATER  NEW  YORK’S 
LARGEST  WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

CONKON  BROS.  CO., 

131st  St.  and  12th  Ave„  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


we  couldn’t  take  three  years  from  four 
peaches,  nor  eight  horses  from  ten  cats. 
Do  you  understand?”  There  was  assent 
from  the  majority  of  pupils.  One  littfe 
boy  in  the  rear  raised  a  timid  hand. 
“Well,  Bobby,  what  is  it?”  asked 
teacher.  “Please,  teacher,”  said  Bobby, 
“couldn’t  you  take  thre  quarts  of  milk 
from  two  cows?” — Credit  Lost. 

The  teacher  was  hearing  her  class  of 
small  boys  in  mathematics.  “Edgar, 
she  said,  “if  your  father  can  do  a  piece 
of  work  in  seven  days,  and  your  Uncle 
William  can  do  it  in  nine  days,  how 
long  would  it  take  both  of  them  to  do 
it?”  “They  would  never  get  it  done,” 
answered  the  boy,  earnestly.  “They 
would  sit  down  and  tell  fish  stories.” — 
Credit  Lost, 

“I  noticed,  dear,”  said  Mr.  Markham 
to  his  wife,  “you  didn’t  say  ‘thank  you’ 
to  the  man  who  gave  you  his  seat  in 
the  street  car  this  evening.”  “No,”  re¬ 
plied  Mrs.  Markham ;  “you  see,  I  once 
stopped  to  say  thank  you,  and  by  the 
time  I  had  done  so  I  found  that  an¬ 
other  woman,  had  the  seat.” — Credit 
Lost.  - 

“Stockings?”  said  the  salesman. 
“Yes,  ma’am.  What  number  do  you 
wear?”  “What  number?”  snapped  the 
stern- visaged  lady.  “Why,  two,  of 
course.  Do  you  take  me  for  a  centi¬ 
pede?” — Ladies’  Home  Journal. 

“Bottles  and  rags  !  Bottles  and  rags !’’ 
called  the  ragman.  “Why  do  you  al¬ 
ways  put  these  words  together?”  asked 
a  passer-by.  “Because,  madam.”  said 
the  ragman',  courteously  touching  his 
hat,  “wherever  you  find  bottles  you  find 
rags.” — Woman’s  Journal. 


Hothouse  Lambs 

Calves,  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse 
Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables 

Top  Prices  Secured  for  Choice  Goods 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 


SKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  F.ST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Beaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 

solicited.  34  &  30  Little  liitliSt..  New  York' 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Agriculture  and  Chemistry,  Storer .  .  . $5.00 

Fertility  of  the  Land  Roberts .  1.50 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees  .  1.25 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke.  .  . .  2.50 

Manures,  Semper  . 40 

Soils.  Hilgard  .  4.00 

The  Soil,  King .  1.50 

Farmers  of  40  Centuries,  King .  2.50 

Forage  and  Fiber  Crops,  Hunt .  1.75 

How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50 

How  Crops  Feed,  Johnson .  1.50 

Meadows  and  Fastures,  Wing .  1.50 

Physics  of  Agriculture,  King .  1.75 

Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Pammel.  1.50 
Drainage  for  Profit  and  Health.  Waring  1.00 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King." . 1.50 

Irrigation  Farming.  Wilcox .  2.00 

Irrigation  Institutions,  Mead .  1.35 

First  Principles  of  Agriculture,  Voor¬ 
hees  .  1.00 

Principles  of  Agriculture,  Bailey .  1.25 

Alfalfa  in  America,  Wing .  2.00 

Book  of  Alfalfa.  Coburn .  2.00 

Asparagus,  Hcxamer  . 50 

Bean  Culture,  Sevey . 50 

Book  of  Wheat.  Dondlingor .  2.00 

Book  of  Corn,  Myrick .  1.50 

Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith . 50 

Cereals  in  America,  Hunt .  1.75 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
409  Pearl  Street  New  York 


Buy  Roofing 
For  What  It  Protects 


Roofings  Building  Papers  Wall  Board 

NEPDNSET  roofings  are  a  If  NEPdnsET  Waterproof  NEP0NSET  Wall  Board 

fire  protection.  leak -proof  Building  Papers  are  built  is  a  scientific  product  which 

and  long  lived.  Any  one  can  into  walls  and  floors,  tbe  takes  the  place  of  lath  and 

=  laythem.  NEPDNSET Paroid  building  will  be  warmer,  will  plaster;  comes  in  sheets  32 

tesFTv  general  use.  cost  less  to  heat  and  will  inches  wide.  Remember,  it 

INEPDNSET  Proslate  Roof-  last  years  longer.  Rccom-  is  the  only  wall  board  with 

ing  is  an  ornamental  roof-  mended  by  architects,  engi-  waterproofed  surfaces  that  re- 

ing  for  dwellings.  Attractive  neersand  building  owners  quires  no  further  decoration. 

colors*  everywhere.  Anyone  can  put  it  up. 

Are  you  going  to .build t  Write  for  valuable  information  about  modern  ways  to  waterproof 
and  weatherproof.  Sand  for  samples,  free  booklet  and  name  of  nearest  NEPDNSET  dealer 

BIRD  &  SON  (Si),  701  Neponset  St.,  E.  Walpole,  Mass! 

It.  U  .  BIRD  &  SONj  N.'w  York  Chic, go  Washington  Portland,  Or, 

San  Francisco  Canadian  Plant:  Hamilton,  Out! 
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PRODUCTS 


Let’s  have  a  little  cold-blooded  reasoning.  You’ve  got 
several  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  perishable  property  under 
cover.  A  little  dampness — a  trickle  of  rain — might  cost  you 
more  than  the  price  of  a  dozen  roofs.  Same  next  year.  In  20  years  one 
good  roof  will  protect  a  fortune.  In  one  year  a  poor  roof  may  destroy  it. 

Now — can  a  roof  be  too  good  ?  Is  it  a  thing  to  bargain  about — to 
buy  with  narrow-minded  economy  ? 

\\  hen  you  can  secure  for  only  a  little  more  the  absolute  protection 
*nsurance — which  NEpon SET  Paroid  Roofing  gives,  can 
you  anord  to  experiment  with  cheap,  bargain  roofings? 

NEPDNSET 

Waterproof  Building  Products 
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April  12,  1913. 


A  FIGHT 
TO  THE  FINISH! 

Retail  Dealers  Declare  War  on  Manufacturers  Outlet  Co., 

Who  Retaliate  By  Making  Another  Big  Cut  in  Prices 


Hundreds  of  Articles  Now  Selling 


At  Less  Than  Actual  Cost  of  Making 


Retail  dealers  all  over  the  country  are  up 
in  arms  against  us.  They  say  we  have  no  right 
to  sell  goods  to  the  public  at  prices  such  as  we 
quote  in  our  latest  Book  of  Bargains. 

Many  of  these  retail  dealers  have  openly  threat¬ 
ened  to  get  our  “scalp” — to  put  us  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  They  may  do  it,  but  in  the  meanwhile  the 
public  will  get  some  mighty  fine  bargains. 

We  have  never  said  one  unkind  word  against 
retail  dealers.  We  have  never  discriminated 
against  them.  We  have  been  square  with  them, 
making  them  just  as  low  prices  as  possible.  But 
we  never  promised  not  to  sell  direct  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  we  never  will  make  such  a  promise. 

Our  prices  are  the  same  to  one  and  all.  Whether 
a  man  is  merchant,  banker,  farmer,  lawer,  preacher 
or  anything  else,  he  can  have  the  benefit  of  our 
low  prices. 

Forced  Into  the  FijJht 

We  did  not  start  this  Price  War. 

But  now  that  it  is  started  we  do  not  intend  to 
let  retail  dealers  impose  upon  us. 

.  We  have  decided  to  take  the  Bull  by  the  Horns, 
and,  as  a  first  move  in  that  direction,  we  offer 
the  following  almost  unbelievable  Bargains. 

On  some  of  these  things  we  barely  make  ex¬ 
penses.  It  is  more  as  a  matter  of  pride  than  profit 
that  we  offer  such  low  prices. 

We  Sell  No  ‘‘Seconds” 

None  of  our  goods  are  “seconds”  or  shelf-worn 
merchandise.  No  “left-overs”  from  sheriffs’  or 
receivers’  sales.  All  brand  new,  first- quality 
goods,  and  guaranteed  so. 

These  goods  were  turned  over  to  us  by  over¬ 
stocked  manufacturers  in  need  of  ready  cash.  In 
many  cases  they  are  priced  below  factory  cost. 

1,000  Bargains 

These  bargains  number  close  to  1,000. 

They  include  almost  everything  one  could  want 
in  Building  Materials  and  things  for  the  home. 

If  what  you  want  is  not  mentioned  on  this  page, 
just  remember  that  only  about  one-fortieth  of  our 
Bargains  are  here  shown. 

Send  for  our  latest  Book,  so  as  to  have  our 
complete,  revised,  up-to-date  Bargain  List.  The 
Book  is  free. 

Roofing — 5,200  rolls  1-ply  Roofing  Remnants, 
only  59c  per  108  square  feet;  2-ply,  83c  per  108 
square  feet.  This  Roofing  is  guaranteed  to  resist 
fire,  water,  snow,  heat,  cold  and  acid.  Nails  and 
cement  free.  Easy  to  put  on.  You  don’t  need  to 
hire  a  mechanic  to  do  the  job. 

Paint — 600  gallons  of  a  famous  make.  $1 .06  per 
gallon  if  bought  in  5-gallon  kits.  Best  quality 
Barn  Paint,  78c.  This  paint  covers  more  square 
feet ,  surface  for  surface,  per  gallon  than  any  other. 

Brushes— 825  flat  Paint  Brushes,  genuine  Chi¬ 
nese  bristles,  2x2^  inches,  each  11c. 

Wall  Board — 50,000  feet  genuine  Buffalo  Wall 
Board  at  $2.35  per  108  square  feet.  Twice  as 
cheap  as  lath  and  plaster,  four  times  as  easy  to  put 
on.  Anybody  can  do  the  work.  No  waiting  for  it 
to  dry  before  putting  on.  Never  chips,  cracks  or 
checks  like  plastering.  Fire-proof,  sound-proof, 
rat-proof  and  mouse-proof.  Warmer  than  lath 
and  plaster.  Unaffected  by  weather  conditions. 

Fencing— 15,000  rods  of  the  Best  Open-Hearth 
Crimped  Steel  Wire,  heavily  galvanized.  Won’t 
peel  or  flake.  Specially  tempered.  Tough,  springy, 


elastic  and  not  brittle.  Extra  hardened  line  wires. 
Always  stiff  and  tight.  Cattle  Fence,  18j4c  per 
rod;  Hog  Fence,  19^0  per  rod;  Steel  Eastern 
Farm  Fence,  23^c  per  rod. 

Rubber  Shingles — Made  of  the  best  felt  and 
asphalt.  Crates  containing  100  square  feet,  with 
nails  and  cement,  $2.15  per  crate. 

Floor  Varnish — Durable;  will  not  turn  white 
under  repeated  washings;  $1.70  per  gallon. 

Outside  Spar  Varnish — High  grade,  for  use 
where  an  A-No.  1  varnish  is  required;  $2.25  per 
gallon. 

Sanitary  Laundry  Tubs — Made  of  best  cement 
and  crushed  stone,  with  metal  rim,  $3.75. 

Saws — The  “Outlet  Special”  is  warranted; 
made  of  fine  tempered  steel;  39c  each. 

Alarm  Clocks— Nickel-plated,  6}4  inches  high 
by  4^  inches  wide,  75c. 

Stock  and  Die  Set — Armstrong  pattern  Stock 
and  Die  Set,  will  thread  pipe  from  ^-in.  to  1-in., 
with  half  the  effort  needed  on  other  styles,  $3.20. 

Hand  Cultivator— Heavy  5-prong;  prongs  are 
made  of  the  best  spring  steel;  78c  each. 

Hand  Sprayer — Buffalo  King,  with  suction 
pipe  strainer,  large  churn-dash  agitator,  10-foot 
lead  of  hose  and  improved  brass  nozzle,  only  $7.25. 

Kitchen  Sinks  —  Genuine  enameled,  16x24 
inches  to  20x30  inches,  $2.50. 

Anvils— Buffalo  all-steel;  all  weights  up  to  200 
pounds;  per  pound,  8}4c. 

Bench  Vises — Buffalo  Gem,  $2.38. 

Agricultural  Forges — For  rivet  heating  and 
light  repair  work,  $4.05. 

Padlocks — 24  dozen  Rugby  pattern  Padlocks, 
automatic  self-locking,  spring  shackled,  nickel- 
plated,  with  two  keys;  our  price  per  padlock,  10c. 

Pumps— Extra  heavy  reinforced  iron  Pitcher 
Spout  Pumps,  for  wells  as  deep  as  25  feet.  Our 
price  on  one  of  these  pumps  is  $1. 

Bath  Tubs — Complete  Bathroom  Outfit,  best 
steel,  5l4-foot  tub,  beautifully  trimmed,  with 
water  heater.  No  plumbing  is  needed  to 
install  this.  Our  price  for  complete  outfit,  $14. 

Wire  Stretchers— 82  Little  Giant  Tackle 
Block  Wire  Stretchers,  self-operating,  can 
also  be  used  as  a  hoist,  82c. 

Sanitary  Bed  Couches — With  non-sag¬ 
ging,  non-rustable  link  fabric  spring,  guar - 
anteed  for  35  years ,  only  $3.45. 

Sugar  and  Creamer  —  Made  of  the 
finest  cut  glass,  with  attractive  French 
star  cutting,  only  $1.98. 

Welded  Steel  Bed— Heavy  continu¬ 
ous  post,  full  size,  guaranteed  for  35 
years;  can  be  finished  in  green,  blue, 
pink  or  white;  $3.45. 

Dining  Table — Square  oak  Exten¬ 
sion,  42  in.  wide,  5  ft.  long,  $5.10. 

Chiffonier — Seasoned  selected 
oak,  finished  in  gloss  golden  oak,  3 
large  drawers,  genuine  French  bev¬ 
eled  mirror  12x20  in.,  weight  105 
lbs.,  our  price  $5.25.  Only  45  left. 

Rugs  —  350  seamless  Tapestry 
Rugs,  one  piece,  guaranteed  finest 
quality,  6x9  ft.,  $5.75;  9x12  ft.,  $11.25. 

Combination  Bed  —  Iron  Bed 
and  all-steel  Spring  and  felt-top  Mat¬ 
tress — all  for  $8.75.  Guaranteed  35  years. 

Heavy  continuous  11-16  in.  post,  full-sized  iron 
bed,  with  five  heavy  spindles,  finished  white,  blue,  pink  or 
green.  Sanitary  vermin-proof  all-steel  spring  and  5'A-ia 
heavy  fibre  mattress  with  selected  felt  top,  complete  for  $8. 75, 


This  Special  Sale 

Includes 


L 


Lumber,  Millwork,  Windows,  Doors,  Roof¬ 
ing  (Tarred,  Rubber,  Corrugated  Steel), 
Steel  Brick  Siding,  Pipes  and  Fittings,  Boil¬ 
ers,  Hardware  Supplies,  Furniture,  Rug's, 
Curtains,  Washing  Machines,  Plumbing  Out¬ 
fits,  Ladies’  and  Men’s  Rainproof  Coats, 
Kitchen  Utensils,  ’  Kitchen  Cabinets,  Milk 
Cans,  Iron  Wheels,  Wickless  Blue  Flame 
Kerosene  Oil  Stoves. 


Nearly  1,000  more  such 
bargains  in  our  new  Book. 
Write  for  it. 

WRITE! 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy — while  the 
Fight  with  Retail  Dealers  is  on;  while 
prices  are  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  25  years , 
on  high-grade  merchandise. 

WRITE  US.  Send  the  coupon  below, 
or  even  a  postal  will  do.  You  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  miss  this  great  opportunity  to 
save  big  money.  The  Book 
will  come  by  return 
mail. 
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This  Brings  1,000  Bargains 

The  Manufacturers  Outlet  Co. 

Dept.  113,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  your  new  Book  of  1,000  Bargains  and 
keep  me  posted  from  time  to  time  as  you  get  more 
goods  at  Bargain  Prices. 

Name 
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State 
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DANES  ON  NEW  YORK  FARMS. 

What  They  Are  Doing. 

A  request  recently  came  to  me  to  go  into  Otsego 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  look  up  some  Danish  settlers  who 
have-  located  there,  and  find  out  how  well  they  are 
pleased  with  their  situation  and  their  prospects  for 
success.  By  previous  arrangement  one  of  them  met 
me  at  the  trolley  station  and  took  me  to  his  home. 
On  the  way  I  got  quite  well  acquainted  with  him, 
and  he  gave  me  many  details  of  his  plans  and  of 
those  of  others  of  his  people.  This  one,  Mr.  Hauberg, 
is  a  young  man,  and  has  been  in  this  country  about 
four  years.  He  speaks  good  English,  has  a  good 
understanding  of  farming  affairs  and  knows  much 
about  this  country  as  well  as  his  own  country  and 


paid  $25  an  acre  on  it  and  had  no  more  to  pay  with, 
he  would  as  soon  give  it  up  at  first  as  to  wait  later, 
knowing  that  he  would  have  to  give  it  up  later  if  not 
then. 

After  much  investigation  Mr.  Hauberg  decided  that 
there  is  no  land  in  the  West  that  he  cares  for  that 
a  man  of  small  means  can  buy  and  pay  for.  He 
commenced  to  look  for  openings  in  the  East.  At 
length  through  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  after  consultation  with  Mr.  Alolden- 
hawer  of  that  department,  he  purchased  a  farm  of 
115  acres  in  Otsego  County  for  $2,000,  paying  down 
$350.  This  left  him  $250  from  his  four  years’ 
savings  with  which  to  buy  some  stock  and  tools. 
He  is  well  pleased  with  his  purchase.  He  has  for  a 
neighbor  a  man  of  his  own  nationality  who  bought 


has  been  in  this  country  some  20  years.  Fie  had 
never  lived  on  a  farm  when  he  arrived  in  New  York, 
having  been  a  tinsmith  in  his  native  country.  Failing 
to  get  employment  in  New  York  City  upon  his  arrival 
there,  and  finding  that  he  could  get  work  on  a  farm 
in  Chenango  County  he  went  there.  He  worked  for 
farmers  for  14  years,  or  else  he  took  farms  on  shares. 
He  worked  on  shares  the  year  before  he  bought  his 
farm,  and  owing  to  faults  in  the  contract  and  trickery 
on  the  part  of  the  landlord  he  lost  all  his  savings. 
Mr.  Hullcr  bought  101  acres  for  $2,100.  He  has 
several  hundred  dollars  worth  of  tools  and  machinery 
paid  for  and  has  paid  $850  on  the  purchase  price  of 
the  farm.  That  is  a  good  showing  for  six  years’ 
work.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  save  as  much  money 
working  at  his  trade  of  tinsmith.  He  is  sure  that 
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Fig.  175. 


its  manner  of  farming.  He  was  born  in  town,  bi 
from  the  time  he  was  10  he  has  worked  on  a  fan 
somewhere.  Getting  restless  and  hearing  much  aboi 
America  he  decided  to  come  here  and  see  what  it 
hke.  Upon  reaching  New  York  he  found  that  a 
tne  talk  was  for  the  West,  so  he  decided  to  go  Wes 
Le  went  to  Iowa  and  from  there  to  Nebraska.  H 
\\ oi ked  at  anything  that  came  his  way;  some  of  th 
time  at  digging  ditch.  Finally  he  hired  out  to 
farmer  by  the  year,  intending  to  learn  all  he  coul 
about  American  farming  and  later  buy  a  farm.  A 
0u  time  went  on  it  became  more  and  more  evider 
|  ait  to  buy  a  farm  in  Nebraska  or  in  any  desirabl 
< >oa.l ity  in  the  West  and  pay  for  it  without  capit: 
l"  start  with  would  be  impossible.  The  man  fc 
whom  he  worked  had  some  land  that  he  would  sel 
’at  the  value  there  is  $150  an  acre.  The  farmer  ac 
v,sed  Air.  Hauberg  not  to  buy  it,  saying  that  i 
e  (the  owner)  had  a  farm  of  $150  land  and  ha 


a  similar  farm  six  years  ago  and  has  paid  considerably 
on  it,  although  he  started  without  anything  to  pay 
down.  Recently  three  other  families,  natives  of  the 
same  country,  have  bought  farms  in  the  vicinity.  I 
do  not  think  that  these  people  will  be  satisfied  until 
they  have  20  or  more  families  of  their  own  people 
in  that  section.  There  are  farms  for  sale  in  that 
locality,  as  in  others  East,  and  these  will  be  purchased 
in  time  I  think,  if  they  stay  on  the  market.  I  see 
nothing  but  death  or  ill-health  that  can  deter  these 
people  from  achieving  success  in  the  held  of  New 
York  agriculture.  There  seems  never  before  to  have 
been  a  time  when  a  man  of  energy  could  be  so  sure 
of  gaining  a  farm  home  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  even  without  capital  to  start  with.  This  state¬ 
ment  refers  to  the  East  only,  and  has  no  value  in 
the  regions  of  the  high-priced  lands  of  the  West. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  a  Dane  who  has  been 
on  the  farm  six  years.  This  is  Mr.  Huller.  who 


he  could  not,  although  he  has  had  chances  to  work 
at  $4  a  day.  He  prefers  the  farm  and  is  doing  good 
work  there.  I  have  always  been  skeptical  about  a 
man  from  the  city  making  a  success  of  farming, 
but  here  is  a  case  of  success. 

The  land  where  these  people  have  settled  is  in  a 
somewhat  run-down  condition.  It  is  land  that  will 
respond  to  good  farming  and  two  years  of  really 
good  farming  will  put  the  land  in  a  productive  condi¬ 
tion.  Of  course  that  cannot  all  hi  done  at  once  on 
the  whole  farm,  especially  where  there  is  li’ttle 
spare  money  to  work  with.  It  is  only  a  matter  of 
a  few  years  when  the  farm  can  be  made  to  produce  at 
a  fine  rate.  One  reason  why  these  people  have  been 
attracted  to  this  land  is  the  fact  that  it  looks  to 
them  so  much  like  the  land'  in  their  native  country. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  land  in  Denmark  was  as  poor 
as  this,  1  was  told.  The  land  there  has  been  brought 
up  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  they  reason  that 
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the  same  may  be  done  here.  In  that  they  are  right. 
The  reason  for  this  being  so  run  out  now  is  in  the 
fact  that  we  have  too  little  labor  to  work  it  properly. 
In  Denmark  the  government  has  helped  agriculture 
in  many  ways,  as  that  is  primarily  an  agricultural 
country;  and  the  farmer  gets  all  the  returns  of  his 
products  except  the  actual  cost  of  handling.  Land 
there  has  become  so  scarce  and  high-priced  that  poor 
people  can  hardly  get  farms.  Labor  is  abundant  and 
cheap.  Here  conditions  are  the  reverse;  land  is 
cheap  and  labor  is  high.  There  is  no  trouble  about 
these  industrious  Danes  and  kindred  people  getting 
good  wages  here  at  first,  and  later  getting  farms  of 
their  own. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  homes  of  these  peo¬ 
ple.  There  were  pictures  of  scenes  in  the  home  land. 
The  furniture  was  ample  for  their  needs,  but  there 
is  little  that  is  not  needed.  When  debts  become  less 
then  luxuries  may  be  considered.  Everything  was 
as  neat  as  need  be,  in  fact  it  seemed  to  me  that 
there  may  have  been  more  work  bestowed  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  The  dinner  at  Mr.  Hauberg’s 
would  be  called  superb.  It  was  provided  by  his 
sister,  as  he  is  not  yet  married.  The  sister  has  been 
here  only  a  year  and  a  half,  but  being  a  very  intelli¬ 
gent  girl  she  has  a  very  good  command  of  English. 
I  was  especially  pleased  with  the  appearances  about  the 
homes.  I  neglected  to  say  that  the  buildings  on  the 
farms  are  in  fairly  good  condition.  They  will  answer 
for  use  for  some  years,  and  with  a  little  repairing 
will  do  for  a  longer  period.  It  would  cost  more  to 
erect  the  buildings  than  the  farm  cost. 

H.  H.  LYON. 


PONIES  BY  THE  HUNDREDS. 

The  largest  pony  farm  in  the  world  reads  like  a 
big  story,  but  the  farm  exists  right  here  in  Highland 
County,  Ohio.  There  are  275  ponies  of  all  ages,  and 
they  constitute  the  chief  product  of  the  farm,  and 
are  the  only  source  of  income.  Mr.  Dunlap’s  land 
is  in  two  tracts,  100  acres  near  Greenfield,  where  the 
residence,  office  and  sales  stables  are  located,  and 
436  acres  some  miles  away,  where  the  ponies  are 
pastured  and  much  of  the  feed  is  raised.  The  ponies 
are  kept  under  natural  conditions  as  much  as  possible, 
so  as  to  insure  vigor,  and  besides  are  well  fed.  The 
feed  consists  largely  of  silage  and  Alfalfa  hay  when 
not  on  pasture,  and  in  addition  some  oats  are  fed. 
Mr.  Dunlap  has  had  great  success  with  Alfalfa  and 
silage,  and  reports  no  bad  results  at  all.  He  was 
a  successful  attorney  before  he  started  his  pony 
business,  but  now  he  gives  all  his  attention  to  the 
farm  and  ponies,  and  their  sale. 

Only  pure  Shetland  ponies  are  kept,  and  most  are 
registered,  though  this  is  not  important.  Spotted 
ponies  as  well  as  those  of  solid  colors  are  to  be  found 
here,  but  the  spotted,  piebald  or  “calico”  ponies  are 
most  numerous  because  in  better  demand  than  the 
others,  hence  in  breeding  the  “spots”  are  selected. 
Only  spotted  stallions  are  used.  Shetland  ponies  are 
kind,  gentle  creatures,  well  suited  to  be  playfellows 
of  children,  yet  they  are  sturdy,  strong,  and  vigorous 
of  body,  so  are  equally  well  suited  to  the  needs  of 
many  older  persons.  A  pony  is  a  sort  of  utilitarian 
pet  for  the  child,  the  possession  of  which  carries 
responsibility  so  much  needed  in  the  training  of 
children.  Mr.  Dunlap  has  had  a  very  successful  show¬ 
ring  experience  but  has  not  shown  for  two  seasons, 
as  he  finds  other  methods  of  advertising  better  suited 
to  his  needs ;  he  wishes  to  reach  the  general  public 
and  not  the  pony  raisers  alone. 

Edgewood,  Mr.  Dunlap’s  home,  is  a  beautiful  place, 
and  reflects  the  taste  of  this  man  of  many  attainments. 
After  all,  it  is  the  inherent  qualities  of  the  man  behind 
an  enterprise  that  make  for  success  or  failure,  so  the 
man  is  as  well  worth  study  as  are  his  methods,  build¬ 
ings  or  stock.  Though  this  man  retired  from  active 
professional  life  six  years  ago  lie  still  seems  a  vigor¬ 
ous  young  fellow,  full  of  energy  and  enthusiasm. 
Producing  ability  without  selling  ability  means  only 
failure  usually,  but  when  the  two  are  combined  suc¬ 
cess  must  come,  and  in  this  case  is  to  be  found  a 
success  that  has  made  Highland  County’s  big  pony 
farm  and  its  owner  famous.  W.  d.  d. 


WANTED  A  HAND-POWER  SPRAYER. 

On  page  432  I  read  an  article  entitled  “Value  of 
Power  Sprayer.”  H.  B.  P.  goes  on  to  show  how  he 
did  the  same  amount  of  spraying,  did  it  better,  with 
tops  of  trees  reached  with  power  sprayer  in  one  day 
as  he  did  the  year  before  in  seven  days  with  hand 
pump.  The  sprayer  has  nothing  to  do  with  cover¬ 
ing  the  trees  so  long  as  you  carry  from  100  to  125 
pounds  pressure  on  either  power  or  hand  machine. 
It  is  the  man  behind  the  nozzle,  and  you  can  do  just 
as  thorough  work  with  a  good  hand  pump  as  you  can 
with  a  power  outfit.  I  have  a  double-acting  horizon¬ 


tal  pump,  and  by  keeping  the  pressure  above  100 
(which  I  always  do)  I  can  reach  any  point  that  he 
can  with  his  power  pump;  besides,  with  only  one  lead 
of  hose  and  two  nozzles  I  can  easily  put  on  350  gal¬ 
lons  of  spray  in  nine  to  10  hours.  You  can  easily 
see  how  the  correspondent  mentioned,  with  two  leads, 
and  doing  as  much  in  one  day  with  power  sprayer  as 
with  hand  sprayer  in  seven,  would  have  to  be  spray¬ 
ing  4,900  gallons  in  one  day,  and  no  one  pump  will 
force  that  much  spray  through  four  nozzles.  A  boy 
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18  years  old  does  the  pumping,  and  he  says  he  almost 
goes  to  sleep,  not  having  enough  work  to  do.  I 
fear  the  hand  pump  has  not  been  given  a  fair  chance 
by  the  side  of  the  power  pump,  otherwise  the  verdict 
would  have  been  different.  For  my  own  use  on  from 
4,000  to  5,000  trees,  I  would  not  want  a  power  sprayer. 
Just  this  Spring  my  neighbor  started  to  spray  with 
his  power  sprayer,  and  the  first  hour  he  was  out 
something  went  wrong,  and  while  having  it  repaired 
he  had  to  take  his  hand  pump  and  did  four  days’ 
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spraying  with  it.  On  anything  under  5,000  trees 
(peach)  give  me  a  good  double-acting  hand  pump. 

Maryland.  D.  v.  pike. 

R.  N.-Y. — Are  there  many  of  those  18-year  boys  at 
large?  They  are  rare  birds  in  our  country.  The 
average  man  gets  very  tired  of  pumping  after  the 
second  tank  has  been  blown  out.  What  H.  B.  P. 
meant  was  that  one  good  spraying  day  with  his  power 
sprayer  enabled  him  to  finish  at  one  job,  while  in  for¬ 
mer  years  weather  conditions  may  have  spread  the 
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work  over  a  week.  Again,  our  friend  is  spraying- 
peach  trees,  while  H.  B.  P.  has  apples — mostly  large 
trees.  When  it  comes  to  putting  on  poison  during 
our  uncertain  weather  the  power  pump  is  a  great 
help.  This  poison  must  sometimes  all  go  on  inside 
of  two  days  to  do  any  good,  as  rain  or  high  wind 
may  have  prevented  spraying  for  a  week.  Then  the 
power  sprayer,  with  its  big  tank  and  rapid  work,  may 
save  the  crop.  If  Mr.  Pike  had  5,000  apple  trees  in 
bloom  with  the  usual  chances  for  wind  and  rain  he 
could  hardly  expect  to  kill  the  worms  with  his  hand 
outfit. 


April  ID, 

A  CASE  OF  “LAWN  EXHAUSTION.” 

What  can  I  do  about  my  lawu,  a  diagram  of  which 
appears  at  Fig.  177?  Practically  all  of  it  is  covered  with 
a  thick  moss,  consequently  very  little  grass,  also  has 
over  much  of  it  a  mat  of  a  vine  callod  locally  "Creeping 
Charlie" ;  there  are  also  plantains  and  other  weeds.  Soil 
has  gravelly  surface,  clay  subsoil,  northern  exposure,  good 
drainage.  Would  an  application  of  lime,  either  ground 
limestone  or  some  other  form,  be  of  any  value,  and  if  so, 
in  what  quantity?  Is  there  any  material  that  could  be 
applied  in  a  spray,  to  kill  the  weeds  without  injuring  the 
grass?  I  cannot  have  the  ground  plowed  up,  cultivated  and 
reseeded.  J.  g.  m. 

Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

Your  trouble  is  what  is  generally  termed  lawn 
exhaustion  and  is  a  condition  that  makes  it  most 
difficult  of  renewal  without  plowing  it  up  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  over  anew,  but  where  this  is  not  practicable 
or  very  difficult  to  accomplish,  other  means  must  be 
resorted  to  to  secure  the  re-establishment  of  the 
grass  and  the  extermination  of  weeds,  etc.  The 
plant  referred  to  as  Creeping  Charlie  is  Lysimachia 

NMHnr'  - 

nummularia  (loosestrife)  ;  it  is  a  hardy  herbaceous 
perennial,,  of  easy  culture  and  will  grow  in  almost 
any  kind  of  soil  and  in  any  situation.  It  no  doubt 
was  originally  planted  on  your  lawn  as  it  is  quite 
frequently  used  to  cover  the  ground  in  densely 
shaded  spots  where  grass  will  not  thrive.  It  quickly 
forms  a  dense  carpet  and  is  much  admired  by  many 
people.  It  spreads  rapidly  and  when  it  invades  the 
lawn  where  •  grass  will  grow  it  should  be  treated 
the  same  as  any  weed  and  means  employed  to  eradi¬ 
cate  it.  This  is  not  always  an  easy  task  but  one  that 
requires  almost  always  constant  vigilance  and  care 
to  keep  it  within  bounds.  The  narrow-leaved  plantain 
is  what  is  commonly  known  as  buckhorn ;  this  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  weeds  that 
infest  lawns  to  eradicate.  The  weather  is  never 
too  hot  nor  too  dry  to  prevent  its  growing  and  ripen¬ 
ing  of  seed  from  June  until  frost.  The  only  way  to 
bring  it  under  control  is  by  persistently  pulling  it 
up  by  the  root  year  after  year  until  there  is  not 
another  seed  left  to  come  up.  A  single  plant  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  will  soon  start  a  forest  of  them  and 
they  in  turn  will  very  soon  ripen  enough  seed  to 
pollute  the  whole  place.  The  moss  spoken  of  is  a 
natural  growth  and  is  always  present  where  the 
shade  is  dense  and  inclined  to  be  wet.  Air-slaked 
lime  applied  to  the  surface  at  the  rate  of  one  ton 
to  the  acre,  or  Canada  hard-wood  ashes  applied  to 
the  surface  at  the  rate  of  3J4  to  four  tons  to  the 
acre  are  considered  very  beneficial  and  will  in  most 
cases  prevent  the  growth  of  moss. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  restoration  of  this  lawn  I 
would  recommend  the  application  of  Canada  hard¬ 
wood  ashes  at  the  rate  of  3j4  to  four  tons  to  the 
acre,  applied  broadcast  to  the  surface  this  Spring, 
spreading  it  as  evenly  as  possible,  and  that  every 
effort  be  made  during  this  season  to  eradicate  all 
weeds.  At  the  beginning  of  Winter  give  the  lawn 
a  good  mulch  of  partially  decomposed  strawy  manure. 
Next  March  rake  all  the  rough  material  off  and  as 
soon  as  Spring  is  fairly  opened,  run  over  the  lawn 
with  a  spiked-tooth  harrow,  setting  it  with  the  levers 
so  the  teeth  will  slant  backwards  somewhat.  This 
will  prevent  tearing  up  chunks  or  large  pieces  of 
the  old  sod,  but  will  permit  the  harrow  to  scratch 
and  fine  the  surface  and  thus  prepare  a  good  seed 
bed.  A  liberal  top-dressing  composed  of  good  loam 
three-fourths,  and  sheep  manure  or  bone  meal  one- 
fourth,  should  be  applied  and  leveled  and  smoothed 
with  the  rake;  seed  sown  at  the  rate  of  not  less 
than  three  bushels  to  the  acre,  raked  in  lightly  and 
rolled  with  a  hgnd  roller.  The  seed  used  should 
be  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  grasses  that  do  well 
under  trees  and  in  other  shaded  places.  Such  mix¬ 
tures  can  be  purchased  from  any  reliable  seed  house. 
To  keep  a  lawn  in  the  best  condition  it  should  have 
a  liberal  application  of  some  kind  of  suitable  manure 
every  year.  Lawn  grasses  are  like  most  other  grow¬ 
ing  things,  they  will  in  time  exhaust  the  soil,  and 
unless  they  are  fed  they  will  grow  weaker  and 
thinner  year  by  year  until  finally  weeds  will  take 
possession  and  destroy  the  grasses  or  so  mar  its 
beauty  that  it  will  become  an  eyesore  rather  than 
a  thing  pleasing  to  look  upon. 

There  are  few  subjects  relating  to  grasses  of 
such  general  interest  as  lawns.  There  is  nothing  more 
attractive  nor  beautiful  than  a  well-kept  lawn.  No 
matter  how  small  the  dooryard  may  be,  if  covered 
with  smooth  green  turf,  it  instantly  attracts  the  at¬ 
tention  and  excites  the  admiration  of  all  who  pass 
that  way.  The  making  of  a  good  lawn  is  a  task 
that  requires  knowledge  and  good  judgment,  and 
the  inexperienced  rarely  succeed  in  getting  entirely 
satisfactory  results.  There  are  so  many  -things  to 
be  considered  in  connection  with  die  making  and 
care  of  lawns  it  is  always  a  difficult  matter  to  make 
the  average  man  understand  them.  A  good  lawn 
cannot  be  made  in  a  season  and  the  highest  excellence 
sought  comes  only  through  intelligent  care  for  a 
period  of  years.  It  is  true  a  green  surface  may  be 
obtained  within  a  few  months,  but  a  smooth,  soft 
velvety  turf,  which  is  a  delight  to  the  eye  and  a 
pleasure  to  walk  on.  comes  only  with  years  of 
patient  and  painstaking  care.  K- 
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THE  JAPANESE  WALNUT. 

Some  years  ago  some  Japanese  walnut  trees  were 
planted  here,  and  began  to  bear  when  about  five  years 
old.  The  nuts  are  borne  in  long  banana-like  clusters 
with  as  many  as  15  nuts  in  a  bunch.  I  understand 
that  there  are  two  varieties  of  this  tree,  Sieboldiana 
and  Cordiformis ;  the  latter  name  a  Latin  derivative 
meaning  heart-shaped.  The  nuts  on  these  trees,  which 
were  purchased  from  an  eastern  nursery,  proved  to 
be  of  infinite  variety  in  shape  and  must  have  been  the 
product  of  seedling  trees.  One  or  two  trees  only 
bore  nuts  of  the  true  Cordiformis  shape;  the  others 
resembled  the  butternut  in  varying  degree  and  were 
of  little  value.  Their  kernels  were  cut  up  by  parti¬ 
tions  and  consequently  tedious  to  extract.  The  Cordi¬ 
formis  nuts  are  the  smallest,  but  they  have  only  one 
partition  through  the  center  and  the  kernel  comes  out 
easily  and  in  halves.  This  is  a  valuable  characteris¬ 
tic  and  the  quality,  too,  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
other  kinds.  I  note  several  inquiries  in  regard  to 
this  nut  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  my  experience  is  limited 
to  these  young  trees  and  of  their  value  as  affected 
by  age  I  could  not  speak,  but  recently  I  met  a  man 
who  had  been  travelling  in  Japan  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  railroad  ties  for  American  roads,  which,  when 
one  thinks  of  the  age  and  resources  of  the  two 
nations,  reminds  us  of  the  old  saw  about  “carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle.”  He  told  me  that  the  Japanese 
walnut  was  not  regarded  in  its  own  land  as  having 
much  value.  Its  principal  weakness  was  its  tendency 
to  die  comparatively  young,  begining  to  decay  at  its 
top.  He  also  assured  me  that  in  consequence  of  this 
habit,  it  never  attained  very  large  size,  seldom  ex¬ 
ceeding  18  inches  in  diameter.  The  character  of 
its  wood  is  common  and  of  poor  lasting  quality.  In 
confirmation  of  this  I  have  lately  observed  that  one 


CUTTING  ASPARAGUS  IN  SOUTH  JERSEY.  Fig.  179. 


of  the  largest  of  the  group  that  grows  here  is  already 
beginning  to  die  at  its  top,  although  it  cannot  be  over 
8  or  10  years  old.  This  appears  to  doom  this  species 
for  permanent  planting.  In  its  favor  we  can  say 
that  it  is  an  extremely  vigorous  and  rapid  grower,  is 
attractive  in  looks  and  bears  young  and  freely.  Where 
quick  results  in  growth  and  shade  are  wanted,  it 
should  please.  A  cluster  of  these  nuts  and  the  two 
types  shelled  are  shown  in  Figs.  180  and  181. 

Missouri.  l.  r.  Johnson. 


THE  RUSH  TO  EDUCATE  FARMERS. 

Is  it  not  wonderful  how  the  desire  to  educate  the 
farmer  is  growing?  Everybody  is  taking  a  hand  in  it. 
Farm  bureaus  with  fat  salaries  for  officials,  demon¬ 
stration  cars  galore,  instruction  in  agriculture  in 
grammar  grades  in  public  schools,  and  the  press  of 
the  country  eagerly  extending  a  helping  hand.  Who 
Pays  the  cost?  What  good  does  it  all  accomplish? 
A  farmer  can  learn  more  for  one  dollar  for  one 
year’s  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  all  subjects 
pertaining  to  every  branch  of  agriculture,  than  he 
can  for  $100  attending  lectures  and  demonstration 
meetings.  A  farmer  cannot  always  practice  the  best 
method  of  agriculture  known,  or  even  with  which  he 
is  familiar.  The  weather,  his  financial  circumstances 
and  ability  to  get  help  when  he  wants  it  will  often 
prevent  him  from  practicing  the  best  methods  of 
farming,  and  it  is  a  startling  fact  that  if  every  .farmer 
m  the  country  could  and  would  double  the  production 
of  all  crops  in  one  year  their  total  profit  would  be 
less  than  if  they  would  reduce  their  production  25  or 
50  per  cent.  joiin  l.  schwartz. 

N.-"Y  • — Wonderful,  indeed !  They  are  all  waking 
,»P  to  the  proposition  that  something  must  be  done 


for  the  dear  old  farmer,  or  the  aforesaid  d.  o.  farmer 
may  go  and  do  it  himself.  Should  he  once  decide  to 
do  that  he  would  learn  a  few  things  about  taxation, 
distribution,  transportation  and  production  which  he 
is  not  now  expected  to  know.  Count  centuries  up 
by  the  score  and  you  always  find  that  it  has  been  a 
part  of  the  scheme  of  the  ruling  classes  to  think 
and  plan  for  the  farmer,  prepare  his  education  for 
him  and  let  him  work.  That  might  keep  him  half¬ 
way  quiet  and  fairly  contented  oh  his  35-cent  dollar. 
The  final  cost  of  all  these  schemes  for  education  is 
paid  by  the  farmer — the  man  who  produces  food  and 
fibre.  In  the  end  it  all  comes  back  upon  him.  As 
things  are  now  organized  the  transporters  and  han¬ 
dlers  can  usually  get  rid  of  any  increase  of  taxation 


VARIATIONS  IN  JAPAN  WALNUTS.  Fig.  180. 


by  putting  up  the  price  so  that  the  farmer  will  pay 
more.  We  had  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  recent 
efforts  to  put  a  tonnage  tax  on  feed  and  fertilizer 
in  New  York.  The  manufacturers  promptly  stated 
that  they  would  tack  this  tax  and  a  little  more  onto 
the  price  of  their  goods — and  the  farmers  would  pay 
it.  The  trouble  is  that  this  vast  outpouring  of  “edu¬ 
cation”  is  designed  to  show  the  farmer  how  to  prod¬ 
uce  more  food.  What  he  needs  is  a  thorough  drill  in 
political  economy  which  will  show  him  how  to  get 
more  for  what  he  now  produces  and  how  to  stand  for 
a  system  of  taxation  which  will  make  the  “interests” 
pay  their  share.  How  much  of  this  form  of  education 
do  you  see  handed  out? 


THE  FUTURE  OF  FARMERS’  INSTITUTES. 

We  have  all  got  to  face  the  situation  regarding  the 
farmers’  institutes.  Why  have  these  meetings  failed 
to  attract  and  hold  the  attention  of  farmers  who 
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most  need  their  help?  We  shall  not  stop  to  argue 
with  those  who  claim  they  have  reached  as  many  of 
such  farmers  as  they  should.  We  have  made  quiet 
and  careful  studies  of  the  meetings  in  New  York. 
The  total  attendance  counts  for  little.  How  many 
present  were  working  farmers,  and  what  propor¬ 
tion  does  this  number  represent  of  the  real  farmer 
who  could  easily  have  attended?  Is  not  that  a  fair 
way  of  judging  the  value  of  the  institutes?  We 
are  not  so  much  interested  in  knowing  why  farmers 
come  as  why  they  stay  away.  The  following  report 
is  as  fair  a  statement  of  this  side  of  the  case  as 
we  have  yet  obtained : 

It  is  difficult  to  And  out  just  why  those  farmers  who 
might  have  attended  and  did  not  stayed  away.  It  is  evi- 
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dent  that  they  do  not  consider  the  institutes  worth  their 
while,  but  why  they  do  not  they  can  hardly  tell  themselves. 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  not  so  much  lack 
of  faith  as  lack  of  hope ;  not  sceptical  but  spiritless. 
“What’s  the  use?"  “We  have  all  we  can  do  to  keep  our 
heads  above  water  now ;  these  new  things  require  more 
money  and  more  labor,  neither  of  which  we  can  get,  so 
we  may  better  keep  on  in  our  old  narrow  ruts,  not  trying 
to  spread  ourselves  on  new  methods  or  measures,  of  which 
we  are  not  sure.”  ;  ^ 

I  think  that  this  is  about  what  most  of  them  would 
say,  if  they  could  express  their  real  altitude.  They  do 
not  doubt  the  value  of  new  ways  and  methods,  but  these 
new  ways  require  an  additional  outlay  and  the  financial 
returns  from  them  are  apt  to  be  delayed,  and  possibly 
uncertain.  A  wet  field  should  be  drained.  “Yes,  but  that 
takes  money  and  the  returns  will  be  slow  in  coming.”  A 
purebred  bull  will  improve  the  herd.  “Yes,  but  my  herd 
hardly  pays  their  keep  now,  a  purebred  bull  costs  consid¬ 
erable  money  and  it  will  be  five  years  before  I  can  hope 
to  see  any  particular  benefit  from  him.  What  am  I  going 
to  do  meanwhile?”  Spraying  the  orchard  will  make  a 
good  crop  i-n  place  of  a  poor  one,  perhaps.  “Yes,  but  that 
is  expensive  in  apparatus  and  labor;  the  crop  is  uncertain 
anyway,  the  investment  may  not  be  repaid,  and  I  shall 
be  worse  off  than  now.”  Turning  under  clover  will  im¬ 
prove  the  land  and  make  it  far  more  productive  in  the 
future.  “Yes,  but  when  I  turn  that  clover  under  I  bury 
money  that  I  must  have,  not  in  the  future,  but  to-day,  if 
I  pay  my  taxes  and  keep  my  children  in  school.” 

You  see  “improved  agriculture”  as  it  is  usually 
taught  involves  cash  or  long  credit.  No  human  being 
can  follow  the  ordinary  scientific  teaching  without 
a  pocket  book  reasonably  well  filled.  Who  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  pocketbook?  For  years  we  have  argued  that 
our  farm  education  is  one-sided — teaching  how  to 
produce  more  at  added  expense,  but  doing  little  or 
nothing  directly  for  the  pocketbook  side.  Do  you 
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know  what  would  happen  if  the  institutes  could  teach 
a  farmer  how  to  get  a  dollar  in  money  for  his  d'ollar 
in  plain  labor?  The  halls  could  not  hold  the  crowd. 
They  would  break  down  fences  to  get  in.  Cannot  be 
done  you  say?  Then  what  is  the  use  of  the  present 
farmers’  institute?  How  long  before  it  will  enter 
the  ranks  of  “class  legislation”  since  it  will  cater  to 
10  per  cent,  or  less  of  our  farmers?  Come,  gentle¬ 
men,  get  down  to  the  heart  of  it  and  tell  us  why 
the  institute  has  become  a  high  school  when  it  ought 
to  reach  the  lower  grades? 


TELEPHONE  POLES. 

The  picture,  Fig.  182,  shows  how  a  farmer  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York  avoided  a  frequent  trouble  in  having 
public  service  poles  strung  along  in  front  of  his  farm. 
Many  of  these  companies,  when  putting  up  telephone, 
telegraph  or  electric  light  poles,  seem  to  think  that  the 
public  has  no  particular  rights,  and  they  will  set  their 
poles  along  the  highway  wherever  they  see  fit,  some¬ 
times  close  to  the  road  and  sometimes  back,  but  often 
so  as  to  destroy  the  sidewalk  and  make  it  difficult  to 
keep  the  roadside  clean.  They  do  this  by  drawing  up 
a  contract  which  simply  states  that  the  poles  may  be 
set  in  front,  of  the  farm,  but  without  stating  just 
where  they  are  to  go.  Then  with  this  contract  in 
hand  they  do  about  as  they  please.  The  picture  shows 
how  one  farmer  handled  this  proposition  by  insisting 
in  his  contract  that  the  poles  were  to  stand  on  the 
line  of  the  farm.  Thus  they  were  put  close  along  the 
fence,  where  they  would  least  interfere  with  the  ma¬ 
chine  or  other  tools  used  in  keeping  down  grass  and 
weeds.  _ 

It  is  good  to  have  “an  open  mind”  but  its  owner  must 
know  how  to  shut  it  at  times  or  wind  will  blow  it 
empty. 
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DEWBERRIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Mr.  Dighton  McGlachlin,  a  retired 
businesss  man,  came  from  the  Dakotas 
to  the  sandhills  of  North  Carolina  and 
bought  a  home  in  Moore  County  of  that 
State.  In  February  he  set  out  one-third 
of  an  acre  in  dewberry  vines,  placing 
for  them  to  climb  on  posts  cut  from  the 
swamps  and  pine  woods  outside  of  the 
town.  There  were  fair  crops  of  the 
fine,  juicy  berries  the  first  and  second 
years,  while  the  vines  were  maturing. 
The  third  year  there  were  picked  1,001 
quarts.  From  the  sale  of  these  $50.25 
was  cleared.  Three  and  one-half  bush¬ 
els  had  been  reserved  for  table  use, 


trip  as  Field  Naturalist  to  the  expedi¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Loring  replies  as  follows ; 

“To  describe  the  various  ways  and 
styles  of  making  horsehair  snares  to 
capture  birds  and  mammals  would  re¬ 
quire  some  hundreds  of  typewritten 
pages.  I  refer  your  correspondent  to 
‘Camp  Life  and  the  Tricks  of  Trapping.’ 
It  might  be  wise  for  him  to  first  con¬ 
sult  the  Pennsylvania  game  laws,  for 
I  think  that  he  will  find  that  there  are 
few  species  of  birds  or  mammals  that 
he  will  be  allowed  to  capture  in 
snares  or  traps.” 

2.  “As  regards  a  way  to  make  snakes 
harmless,  a  wise  Creator  has  provided 
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preserving  and  the  making  of  a  red  wine 
which  sells  for  $6  or  more  by  the  2j54 
gallons  (prescribed  by  State  law).  The 
expenses  besides  railroad  freights  and 
middleman  were  $9  for  crates,  and,  in 
the  three  years,  $7.50  for  commercial 
fertilizer.  The  secret  of  the  success  of 
the  berries,  beyond  reasonable  cultiva¬ 
tion  with  a  hoe,  was  a  compost  which 
did  not  cost  a  cent,  made  of  oak  leaves, 
wire  grass  and  pine  shatters  raked  into 
a  heap  in  the  Fall  and  wet  with  soapy 
waste  water  from  the  house.  As  Mr. 
McGlachlin  said,  “Land  that  will  pay 
for  itself  at  the  rate  of  $150  per  acre 
and  which  cost  no  more  than  $20  an 
acre  to  begin  with  is  worth  owning.  A 
younger  man  than  I  with  some  experi¬ 
ence  in  truck  farming — of  which  I  have 
had  none — could  make  a  10-acre  farm 
earn  good  interest  on  $100  an  acre.” 

While  dewberries  yield  but  one  crop 
a  year  and  pre-empt  the  ground  for 
other  use,  the  workable  soil  of  the  sand¬ 
hills  is  adapted  also  to  the  raising  of 
melons,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  early  peas, 
and  two  plantings  of  Irish  potatoes  in 
one  season.  The  semi-warm  climate  ad¬ 
mits  of  growing  during  the  Winter, 
with  only  slight  protection,  lettuce, 
spinach,  onions,  collards  and  turnips, 
garden  products  wanted  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  tourists  and  Winter  residents 
in  this  salubrious  section.  M.  w. 

Tryon,  N.  C. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  picture,  Fig.  183,  shows 
the  crop  in  the  field.  Bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  never  safe  to  figure  the  possibilities 
of  a  large  enterprise  from  the  success 
of  a  small  unit.  That  is  where  many 
back-to-the-landers  go  wrong.  Some  of 
the  larger  berry  growers  who  are  obliged 
to  ship  North  for  a  market  have  com¬ 
plained  bitterly  about  prices  and  net  re¬ 
turns. 


Horsehair  Snares;  Taming  Snakes. 

J.  A.  K.j  Philadelphia,  Pa, — 1.  Can  you 
tell  me  how  to  make  horsehair  snares  to 
catch  birds,  rabbits,  etc.  2.  How  can  you 
make  a  snake  harmless? 

Ans. — Surmising  from  his  letter  that 
J.  A.  K.  is  a  budding  naturalist  who 
would  not  find  the  ordinary  farm 
method  of  rendering  a  snake  harmless 
suited  to  his  needs,  I  referred  his  in¬ 
quiries  to  Mr.  J.  Alden  Loring,  the 
well-known  naturalist  who  accompanied 
Col.  Roosevelt  on  his  recent  African 


for  this  in  all  but  the  various  species 
of  rattlesnakes,  water  moccasin  and  two 
species  of  semi-poisonous  snakes  known 
as  the  coral  snakes.  It  is  extremely 
dangerous  for  anyone  but  an  expert  to 
render  these  species  harmless  by  re¬ 
moving  the  fangs.  Even  then,  the  ef¬ 
fect  is  only  temporary  for  snakes  are 
continually  growing  new  fangs  to  re¬ 
place  those  that  Tiave  been  shed,  broken 
off  or  extracted.”  m.  b.  d. 


Master  (who  is  trying  to  make  a 
good  impression  on  his  strait-laced 
aunt  from  whom  he  has  expectations)  : 
“Mary,  have  you  seen  a  letter  anywhere 
about  marked  ‘Private?’”  Mary:  “You 
mean  the  one  from  the  man  what  can’t 
get  ’is  money  out  of  you,  sir?  I  put  it 
be’ind  the  mirror,  sir.” — Punch. 


No  Painting 

NO  practical  man  who  has  had 
experience  with  painted  roof¬ 
ings  will  continue  to  use  them 
when  he  realizes  that  he  can  get  a 
roofing  which  needs  no  painting 
whatever. 

Many  users  of  roofing  have 
abandoned  the  “painted  kind”  and 
adopted  Amatite  exclusively.  As 
their  old  painted  roofings  wear  out 
they  are  replacing  them  with 
Amatite. 

In  fact,  it  is  cheaper  in  the  long 
run  to  lay  a  new  Amatite  roof  over 
the  painted  roofing  than  it  is  to 
keep  such  roofings  painted. 

Amatite  is  sold  in  the  usual  handy 
rolls  and  is  applied  like  any  other 
ready  roofing.  Nails  and  cement 
packed  in  the  center  of  each  roll 
without  extra  charge. 

Booklet  and  sample  free  on  request. 

Creonoid  8Z1Z, 

(lows  tormented  by  flies  yield  less  milk. 
Hens  worried  by  lice  lay  fewer  eggs.  Lot 
Oreonoid  increase  your  profits.  It  kills  flies, 
lice,  etc.,  and  will  not  ,‘uiat”  the  hair  on 
animals. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 

New  York  Chic»eo  Philadelphia  Bolton 

Cleveland  St.  I.ouit  Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati  Kansas  City  Minneapolis*-- 
Corey.  Ala.  Seattle 


- Dreer’s - 

Garden,  Flower, 
Farm  Seeds 

OR  seventy-five  years  famous  for 
high  quality  and  used  by  critical 
planter*  throughout  the  United  States. 

Dreer’s  Diamond  Jubilee 
Garden  Book  for  1913 

contains  a  complete  list  of  all  vegetable* 
and  flowers  worth  growing.  Depend¬ 
able  Farm  Seeds,  including  choice 
Seed  Corn,  Grass  and  Clover  Seeds, 
Cow  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  etc.  Cultural 
directions,  especially  written  by  experts 
of  national  reputation  make  Dreer’s 
Garden  Book  invaluable  to  every  farmer 
and  gardener. 

Write  for  a  copy  today.  Free 
if  you  mention  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA 


OUR  SOLE  1913  AGENT 

This  Catalog  contains  a 
volume  of  Information  re- 

farding  Trees  and  Plants 
or  uockGardens. Old  Fash¬ 
ioned  Gardens,  Sea-8hore 
Planting  andGrou.id  Cover¬ 
ing  under  Rhododendrons 
and  Shrubbery.  Gives  also 
suggestive  planting  plans 
and  planting  list  for  Rose 
Gardens,  Herbaceous  Gar¬ 
dens  and  Suburban  Estates. 
Names  and  describes  desir¬ 
able  Trees  and  Shrubs  with 
Ornamental  Fruits,  Hedge 
Plants,  Trees  for  Orchard  and  Forest  Planting, 
new  and  old  varieties  of  Roses  and  Climbing  Vines. 
Copy  sent  Free  upon  Request. 

We  grow  In  quantity  every  hardy  Tree  or  Plant 
worthy  of  Cultivation.  Correspondence  Invited. 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERIES  CO. 
Dept.  “M”  Bedford,  Mass. 


Soy  Beans  for  Sale  f°enhaye  Ifn^'gS 

Adapted  North.  Planted  July,  matured  in  cold  part 
of  Va.  Price,  $2.75  per  lmshel:  $2.50  for  slightly 

mixed.  Write  BAILEY  ORCHARD  CO.,  Fishersville,  Va. 


The  best 
early  peach 


miss  LOLO 
IRON  MOUNTAIN 

The  best  late  peach 

BELLE  OF  GEORGIA 


A  midseason  peach  of  great  merit 

6  #  /l  P  P  V  The  only  good 
**  *”  **  m  m  m  early  yellow  peach 

TFe  can  furnish  the  above  kinds 

4  to  6  feet  at  $10.00  per  100 
314  to  5  feet  at  8.50  per  100 
3  to  4  feet  at  7.00  per  100 
2  to  3  feet,  branched,  at  $5.00  per  100 


This  offer  is  pood  only  until  stock  is 
sold  and  cash  must  accompany  order. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

Hightstown,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  TREES  and  PLANTS 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Apples . $12.00  per  100 

Plums . 8.00  “  100 

Pears . 11.00  “  100 

Cherries .  9.00  “  lOO 

Peaches .  5.00  “  100 

Strictly  First  Class  Government  Inspected 
Stock.  Buds  selected  from  bearing  trees. 
Write  today  for  our  Eree  Catalog  which 
contains  fifty  pages  of  valuable  information. 
We  sell  direct  from  our  Nurseries  to  you. 

ONTARIO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers,  Box  21,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Evergreen  Bargains 

$4.50  nnd  up  per  thousand.  Hill's  fine,  hardy 
nursery -grown  evergreens  never  disappoint. 

1  Protect  crops— Increase  value  of  land- 
make  house  and  barn  wanner — save  fuel 
— save  feed.  Free  Evergreen  Book  illus¬ 
trated  In  colors  tells  how  and  lists  50 
Bargain  Offers.  Write  today. 

I).  Hill  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.  Evergreen 
212  Cedar  St.,  Dundee,  111.  Specialists 


850,000 


GRAPEVINES 


69  Varieties,  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  Booted 

Stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Dose, 
price-list  free.  LEWIS  K0ESCH  &  SON,  Box  K>  Fredonla,  N.  X* 


Seed  Gnrn-“  Early  Michigan  ” 

A  White  Cap  Dent,  early  as  Flint.  Yield  last 
season,  140  bushel  ears  per  acre.  Selected  ears 
on  cob.  $1  per  bushel;  shelled,  $1.75  per  bushel; 
bags.  20c  each.  CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES— Prince  Henry 
and  Carman  No.  3— 75c  per  bushel,  sacks  free. 
PINE  VIEW  FARM,  J.  N.  MacPherson,  SCOTTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Allen’s  Strawberry  Plants 

They  can  be  depended  upon.  They  are  raised  in  a  nursery 
that  has  been  established  for  28  years,  and  in  which  there 
are  120  acres  in  strawberries  alone.  They  have  superior 
quality  that  is  the  result  of  intelligent  and  careful  breeding. 

Standard  Varieties— Any  Quantity— Prompt  Shipments 

Allen’s  plants  are  carefully  shipped— they  arrive  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  They  are  hardy,  vigorous,  prolific — they  thrive  from  the 
start.  Guaranteed  true  to  name.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
customers  everywhere. 

Write  for  Allen’s  1913  Berry  Book 

It  contains  valuable  information  for  growers. 

Describes  Allen’s  line  of  strawberries,  rasp, 
berries,  blackberries,  small  fruits,  asparagus, 
evergreens  and  decorative  plantings.  Full 
cultural  directions  Well  illustrated.  Send  for 
a  copy  today — it’s  FREE. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  72  Market  St.  SALISBURY,  MD. 


ABOUT;?  THE  COST  REDUCER’ -/ree^A/g/^STURDY 

TT)rpg  viyliWiTOtt  W 


auuui  uui  vjiwj  yv  in  i>ursuiy  oiuuk 

Hardy — Early  Bearing— Guaranteed.  LAKESHORE  NURSERIES,  Box  IIO,  Girard,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Surphi*.  Beautiful  2-YEAR  SELECTED  Stock  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

Pears— Bartlett,  Clapps.  Seckel,  Bose  and  Kielfer.  Cherry— Selected  sizes  Montmorency  and  Early  Richmond.! 
Peaches— Elberta.  Apples— Nearly  all  the  leading  commercial  varieties.  Stock  all  in  perfect  condition. 

Can  make  prompt  shipment,  send  your  list  NOW  for  estimate. 

Establishkd  1847.  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  37  Beach  Street,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


HERE  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

To  Buy  the  Famous  Kelly  Quality  Peach  and 
Apple  Trees  at  low  Prices. 

In  order  to  introduce  Kelly  Quality  to  growers  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  wo  make 
very  special  prices  on  all  orders  for  Peach  and  Apple  Trees  received  immediately. 
This  will  give  every  fruit  grower  in  the  land  a  chance  to  find  out  for  himself  that 
KELLY  QUALITY  is  real  QUALITY  ;  that  KELLY  VARIETIES  are  MONEY  MAKERS. 
Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  take  advantage  of  this  offer. 

Kelly  Bros.  2NJ" urscrics 
57  MAIN  STREET,  -  -  -  DAN8VILLE,  NEW  YORK 

You'll  Never  Regret  Planting  Kelly  Trees 


Popular  Fruit  Tree  Collection 


20  Fruit  Trees  $1.24 

AGENTS’  PRICE  $5.00 

10  APPLES  10  PEACHES 

3  Baldwin,  3  Stay  man  Wlnesap.  2  McIntosh, 

2  Northern  Spy  Apples.  3  Elberta,  3  Niagara, 

2  Champion,  2  Late  Crawford  Peaches. 

All  trees  4-5  feet,  fresh  dug,  for  $1.24.  Wo 
are  only  going  to  sell  51)0  of  these  collections. 

Take  advantage  of  this  special  offer  by  order¬ 
ing  early. 

We  will  also  send  you  our  wholesale  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue,  which  tells  all  about  plant- 
ting  and  caring  for  trees. 

29  Years  400  Acres 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO., 

Dansville's  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries.  129  Main  St.,  DANSVILLE,  N-  V. 
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DRAINING  SPRINGY  PLACES. 

R.  J.  (No  Address). — I  have  a  low  spot 
In  my  farm,  which  is  insufficiently  drained 
by  a  three-inch  tile.  Tile  is  from  2%  to 
three  feet  deep.  Land  is  sandy  loam,  with 
a  somewhat  tenacious  clay  subsoil.  I  am 
going  to  replace  three-inch  with  six-inch  tile 
this  Summer.  It  has  a  good  fall,  and  will 
carry  the  water  ail  right.  Would  it  benefit 
the  land  to  deepen  the  depth  of  tile?  They 
do  not  seem  to  drain  the  land  far  on  each 
side. 

Ans. — Judging  from  the  short  descrip¬ 
tion  given,  the  low  spot  must  be  of  a 
springy  nature.  If  this  is  the  case  the 
problem  to  solve  is  to  capture  the  con¬ 
stant  subterraneous  water  with  tiles, 
properly  placed,  before  the  excess  water 
reaches  the  surface.  In  cases  of  this 
character  there  is  often  one  main 
spring  with  several  smaller  ones  adja¬ 
cent  thereto.  The  source  of  the  trouble 
is  usually  easily  and  quickly  located  by 
carefully  examining  the  wettest  place  or 
places  and  trenching  direct  to  the  main 
one  with  branches  either  side  to  the 
others.  If  considerable  water  flows,  all 
unstable  quicksandy  soil  should  be 
cleaned  out  and  filled  up  with  soft  coal 
cinders  or  clean,  coarse  gravel,  rammed 
down  lightly  and  tile  laid  thereon  to  a 
good  grade.  Long  tile,  two-foot  lengths 
of  sewer  pipe,  are  excellent  for  un¬ 
stable  bottoms,  as  they  lie  more  firmly. 
One  and  one-half  feet  of  cinders  or 
gravel  placed  on  top  of  tile  allows 
the  water  to  enter  the  drain  freely  and 
greatly  increases  its  capacity  to  take  and 
remove  the  excess  water  promptly. 
Large  springs  are  often  successfully 
handled  by  digging  out  and  walling  up 
with  stone,  forming  a  miniature  well, 
or  a  large  sewer  pipe,  two  feet  or  more 
in  diameter,  bell  end  down  and  set  op 
end,  with  an  opening  chiseled  out  at 
top  edge  for  tile  to  connect.  Well  or 
sewer  pipe  covered  with  large  flat  stones; 
concrete  could  be  substituted  in  either 
case.  “Sandy  loam  with  a  somewhat 
tenacious  clay  subsoil”  is  mentioned. 
The  writer  surmises  this  clay  is  the 
agent  largely  responsible  for  the  ineffi¬ 
cient,  slow  and  narrow  width  of  drain¬ 
age.  While  the  topography  of  the  field 
cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  short 
description,  the  case  suggests  not  to  take 
up  the  present  tile  line,  but  to  parallel 
it,  on  each  side,  50  feet  distant,  with 
four-inch  round  tile  laterals,  3*4  feet 
deep,  connecting  the  proper  one  of  these 
two  new  laterals  to  the  low  spot  or 
spring.  Placing  tile  deeper  would  prob¬ 
ably  accomplish  nothing  more,  except 
expense.  t.  e.  martin. 


THE  VARIETY  TEST  OF  CORN. 

Of  all  the  methods  for  improving 
corn  that  have  been  developed  in  the 
last  decade  I  believe  in  the  hand  of  the 
farmer  the  variety  test  is  much  the 
most  valuable.  Careful  selection  from 
the  field  will  slowly  but  surely  fix  a 
type  and  increase  yield  of  any  variety 
you  may  be  growing.  While  the  ear- 
to-row  breeding  of  corn  in  the  hands 
of  very  careful  men  is  accomplishing 
much  in  establishing  new  breeds  of 
corn,  yet  the  process  is  slow  and  a 
good  deal  of  patience  is  required 
through  a  series  of  years  before  valua¬ 
ble  results  will  have  been  obtained. 
The  variety  test  on  the  other  hand 
takes  the  best  that  has  been  secured 
by  all  the  work  of  the  past  in  the  way 
of  improvement  of  the  different  varie¬ 
ties  and  finding  what  is  best  suited  to 
your  own  farm.  Doing  some  work 
for  the  State  along  this  line  in  county 
variety  tests  I  was  surprised  to  find 
often  as  much  as  20  bushels  per  acre 
difference  in  yield  of  two  varieties 
grown  for  years  on  neighboring  farms, 
no  one  suspecting  this  difference  until 
they  were  put  side  by  side  in  a  variety 
test.  In  one  case  in  particular  a  farmer 
in  Western  Ohio  who  grew  100  acres  of 
corn  each  year  found  in  a  variety  test 
on  his  farm  that  a  variety  of  corn  from 
a  neighboring  farm  yielded  13  '  -Is 
more  per  acre  than  his  own  corn.  This 
set  him  to  thinking  that  if  he  was  losing 
1,300  bushels  of  corn  by  using  a  low- 
yielding  variety  it  was  time  to  change. 
While  the  public  tests  lead  the  way 
and  are  valuable,  the  most  valuable  test 
for  each  farmer  will  always  be  on  his 
own  farm. 

To  conduct  a  test,  select  a  half  dozen 
varieties  grown  in  your  own  neighbor¬ 
hood  from  good  corn  farmers,  each  of 
whom  believes  he  has  the  best  corn 
to  yield,  and  then  send  to  your  experi¬ 
ment  station  or  good  seed  corn  man 
for  a  few  improved  varieties.  Select 
a  piece  of  uniform  ground  in  your  corn¬ 
field  and  plant  two  rows  of  each  va¬ 
riety  side  by  side,  with  check  rows  in 
two  or  three  places.  See  to  it  that  the 
stand  is  uniform,  then  husk  and  weigh 
(you  need  not  select  more  than  50  hills 
of  each  row)  and  you  will  find  great 
differences  in  yield  and  maturity  of  the 
different  varieties.  One  year  may  not 
determine  all  you  want  to  know,  but 
a  second  year  will  satisfy  you  as  to 
the  variety  most  profitable  for  you  to 
grow.  Try  a  variety  test  plat  this  year. 

HORATIO  MARKLEY. 


Ohio. 


Corn  Ear- Worm. 

G.  S.  C.,  Cape  May  C.  H.,  N.  J. — Here  in 
South  Jersey  we  are  much  troubled  with 
our  corn,  especially  table  corn,  being  wormy. 
When  we  husk  it  down  often  one  or  two 
large  worms  will  be  in  the  top  or  perhaps 
along  the  side  of  the  ear.  We  would  like  to 
know  if  there  is  any  way  to  prevent  this, 
or  the  cause  of  it. 

Ans. — This  is  an  extremely  disagree¬ 
able  and  destructive  creature,  which  at¬ 
tacks  corn,  cotton,  tomatoes  and  tobac¬ 
co.  It  is  variously  known  as  Corn  ear- 
worm,  Cotton  boll-worm  (not  boll- 
weevil),  Tomato  fruitworm  and  To¬ 
bacco  False  bud-worm.  It  is  a  most 
unlovely  caterpillar,  dull  grayish  green 
or  brown,  with  a  naked  greasy  looking 
skin.  The  adult  is  a  yellowish  or 
brownish  moth.  There  are  two  broods 
in  the  North,  and  four  to  six  in  the 
South,  where  it  attacks  cotton  bolls  and 
tobacco  when  the  corn  is  too  mature 
for  it.  The  larva  enters  the  ground  in 
the  Fall  mak  ing  a  galleried  burrow  in 
which  it  pupates,  hence  Fall  plowing, 
which  breaks  up  the  galleries,  is  one 
means  of  control.  Early-planted  corn 
usually  escapes  it,  but  of  course  poisons 
cannot  be  used  on  this  plant,  so  destruc¬ 
tion  of  insects  gathered  and  Fall  plow¬ 
ing  are  all  that  can  be  advised.  On 
tobacco  and  cotton  dry  arsenates  are 
used,  one  teaspoon ful  of  arsenate  of 
lead  to  one  quart  of  dry  cornmeal. 


Profits  in  the  Canning  Business. 

IF.  R.,  Eldred ,  Pa. — I  wish  to  know  what 
protit  might  be  expected  from  raising  four 
acres  of  tomatoes  and  canning  them  with 
one  of  the  canning  outfits  so  much  adver¬ 
tised  and  selling  the- canned  goods.  I  would 
like  to  try  about  four  acres  this  year.  The 
manufacturers  claim  that  goods  canned  by 
farmers  on  their  machines  are  first  class 
and  sell  for  at  least  80  cents  per  dozen 
No.  3  cans,  and  make  a  profit  of  about  45 
cents  per  dozen.  At  this  rate  with  a  fair 
crop  of  say  six  tons  per  acre,  it  ought  to 
be  possible  to  make  at  least  8200  per  acre. 

Ans. — Our  reports  indicate  about  the 
same  proportion  of  failures  in  the  can¬ 
ning  business  as  in  atiy  other.  Naturally 
the  manufacturers  put  up  the  best  story 
they  know  how.  If  you  expect  to  start 
an  entirely  new  business,  learn  it  as< 
you  go  along,  and  make  $200  per  acre 
the  first  season,  our  advice  is  to.  “forget 
it”  as  soon  as  you  can.  Think  for  a 
moment  and  you  will  see  how  improb¬ 
able  such  a  thing  is.  Most  of  those 
who  report  to  us  say  they  lost  money 
or  came  out  about  even  the  first  year, 
but  after  learning  by  their  mistakes  and 
keeping  right  at  it  they  developed  a  fair 
business.  That  seems  reasonable  if  we 
judge  the  canning  business  by  any  other. 
We  think  there  is  a  future  in  it  for  a 
careful  farmer — after  he  learns  how — 
but  he  must  pay  to  learn. 


Direct  from 
the  Factory 
to  You  for 


Stands  back  of  , 
EvervVehicle  L^, 
Manufacture 


BOHON’S 


BUGGIES 


And  This  Is  What  I  Mean  By  My  Guarantee: 

I  will  ship  you  any  Buggy  or  Harness  in  my  catalog  and  let  you 
use  it  right  on  the  road  for  30  days  and  submit  it  to  any  reason¬ 
able  test  in  actual  use.  If  it  is  not  exactly  as  my  catalog  states, 
I  will  refund  every  cent  of  your  money  and  pay  the  freight  both 
ways  besides.  And  there  won’t  be  any  argument  about  it  either. 

. "BLUE 
GRASS” 

are  sold  with  this  understanding  and  a  lithographed  guarantee  for 
two  years  goes  out  with  every  job.  Behind  that  guarantee  is  a 
830,000  bond  deposited  by  me  in  the  Mercer  National  Bank  of  this 
city.  I  want  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  they  are  tak¬ 
ing  no  chances  when  they  send  me  an  order.  Now,  let  me  send  you 

bib  Book  <>»  Buggy  Bargains  FREE, 

which  shows  you  not  only  the  latest  styles  in  Buggies  but  also 
how  they  are  made  and  how  carefully  everyone  is  inspected  and 
tested  before  it  is  shipped.  It  show's  tests  of  strength  which  no 
“cheap”  Buggy  could  stand.  And  yet  my  Bug¬ 
gies  are  not  high-price  d  because  I  sell  them 

Direct  From  The  Factory  To  You, 

cutting  out  all  salesmen’s  salaries  and  expenses 
as  well  as  the  middle  man’s  profit.  You  can’t 
buy  a  better  Buggy  for  the  same  money  nor  as 
good  a  Buggy  for  any  less,  anywhere  in  the 
world.  I  can  furnish  you  exactly  the  Buggy 
Y'OU  want,  giving  you  your  choice  as  to  color, 
finish,  upholstery,  etc.  All  this  is  explained  in 
my  book.  I’ll  be  glad  to  send  it  and  pay  the 
postage  on  it.  You  need  not  write  a  letter,  just 
use  a  postal  card,  but  send  it  TODAY. 


t  DT.5OH0*  CO 


D,  T*  B0HGN,  217  Main  Street,  Harrodsborg,  Ky. 


YOUR  TREES 


f-  AMERICAN 

Here  are  the  prices  lumber  brought  in 
New  York  last  summer,  per  thousand 
feet: — birch,  $18  to  $55  ;  chestnut,  $19  to 
$57;  cypress,  $26  to  $60;  maple,  $18  to 
$50;  oak,  $25  to  S62;  pine,  $20  to  $42; 
spruce.  $22  to  $30.  Ten  16- foot  logs 
averaging  14  inches  thick  make  1000  feet 


SAW  MILL  =  BIG  PROFITS 

of  lumber.  You  can  saw  i  t  for  $4  to  $5  per 
thousand  with  an  “American”  Saw  Mill. 

Do  you  see  the  profits  ?  Look  over  your 
trees  and  see  what  you  have.  Ask  for  our 
new  book  No.  26  which  tells  the  whole 
story.  Do  it  now,  while  you  are  inter¬ 
ested.  Address  nearest  office. 


In  the  largest  mill  or  on  the  farm  the  American  is  recognized  as  Standard. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

Chicago  Savannah_ New  Orleans 


Planet  Jr. 


Get  these 


labor-lightening  farm  and  garden  tools 
secure  the  greatest  yield  from  your  crops.  Fully  guaranteed 


time-saving, 


No.  4 

and  Plow  sows  accurately  all  garden  seeds,  cultivates’,  hoes”, Tur r o w s, ~a nd "p kiw s .* 
1  Indestructible  steel frame. 


Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator. 

•  •T  Cntt’C  occnr-l  f  1  (»/7  frordun  .aude  V. .  T.._ . .  t  i  * 


_  Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator  does  more  kinds  of  work  bet¬ 
ter,  quicker,  and  easier  than  any  other  cultivator.  Can  be  fitted  with  plow  and 
disc  attachment  and  all-steel  wheel — new  this  year.  ' 

FRFF  Instructive  64-page  illustrated  catalog. 

*  Describes  55  implements.  Send  postal  for  it  today! 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 

Box  1 107  V  Philadelphia 


pRATT 

•  I  nna 


it 


50’ 


Long  Stroke  Motor 

4&x5.34 


FULL  EQUIPMENT 

Gray  &  Davis  Electric  Starting  and  Electric  Lighting. 
Bosch  Magneto.  11 -in.  Upholstery. 

Licensed  under  Dyer  patents  657,650—  8SS.986  and  921,963 


Ud 


1913  Pratt  Cars 

|  Five  Years  Every  one  successful  as  manufac¬ 
turers  of  automobiles. 

Forty  Years — Every  one  successful  as  manufac¬ 
turers  of  standard  vehicles. 

of  C'ntnlncriio  sho'vin2  photographic  view  of  all 
VJCt  lit!  models,  and  giving  you  the  stand- 

ards  by  which  to  value  any  car. 
We  have  a  business  proposition  for  yon.  Our  goal  for  1913  is  a 
Pratt  Car”  in  every  locality.  If  there  isn’t  one  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood— if  there  isn’t  a  Pratt  dealer  near  you  it  will  be  to  your 
material  advantage  to  write  or  wire  and  let  us  know. 

Three  Distinct  Models— Pratt  50,  122-inch  wheel  base,  elec¬ 
tric  starter  and  electric  lighting  system.  Price  $2,150.00. 

Pratt  40,  120-in.  wheel  base,  Presto-O-Starter  and  electric  lighting 
system.  Price  $1,850.00. 

Pratt  30.  114-in.  wheel  base.  Prest-O-Starter  and  electric  lighting 
system.  Price  $1,400.00. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO. 

ELKHART  INDIANA 
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Puts  a  Stop  to  the  “Hum” 
of  the  Humbug  Roofings 


A  roofing  not  mucn  more  expehsive 
than  tar  paper  is  not  much  better — a 
cheap  price  means  a  cheap  roof-  no 
matter  what  the  “eager”  salesman  tells 
you;  he  is  looking  out  for  his  pocket, 
not  yours. 

“Raintight”  Rubber  Roofing  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — the 

Standard  asphalt  of  the  world — no 
other  “Secret  combinations”  that  sound 
“big”  but  mean  little.  Nature  made  it, 
and  took  her  time  about  it.  That’s 
why  it  lasts. 

Perfect  Roofing  is  the  same  thing, 
but  has  a  surface  that’s  as  good  as  a 
fire  insurance  policy.  Mica  flakes  are 
so  deeply  embedded  into  the  asphalt 
while  hot  that  it  becomes  part  of  the 
roof — and  mica  is  fire-resisting  (You 
can’t  burn  it)  and  besides,  it  is  a  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat  or  lightning.  Any 
roofing  would  be  burned  if  attacked  by 
a  fire  from  underneath,  but  Perfect 
Roofing  stands  “on  guard”  against  the 
fire  from  without. 

Perfect  Rosin  sized  Sheathing  and 
Perfect  Tarred  Felt  are  others  of  our 
specialties,  and  are  all  the  name  im¬ 
plies. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  our  roofing,  write 
os  for  samples  and  booklets  — it  will  pay  you. 

Maurice  O’Meara  Co. 

448  Pearl  St.,  New  York 


Forkner  Light  Draft 

Hangs  low  and  has  i-IofmW 
great  extension— you  UoiIUti 
work  right  up  to  trees  without  dis¬ 
turbing  boughs  or  fruit.  With  it  you 
can  cultivate  20  to  30  acres  a  day 
with  one  team.  Low-priced,  but  built 
for  long,  hard  service. 

THIS  BOOK  FREE 

Modem  Orchard  Tillage,  written 
bv  a  Dractieal  orchardist,  chock- 


Light  Draft  Harrow 
Company 

612  E.  Nevada  St., 
Marshalltown,  Iowa 


THE  MODERN  GARDEN 


IROHME 


with  its  long,  narrow  rows  that  require  thor¬ 
ough  and  constant  working, M  UST  have  tools 
that  are  easy  to  adjust  and  operate:  that  sow,  and 
cultivate  perfectly.  Many  farmers  who  have  steam 
heat  and  a  telephone  are  still  usiug  old-fashioned 

tools.  Do  YOU  use  a  hand  hoef 

Seed  Drills  and 
Wheel  Does 

save  halftime,  make  bigger  and  better  crops.  | 
The  view  shows  one  of  38  combinations  irom  $2.50  to  I 
l  $12.00 — our  No.  6  Combined  will  sow  in  continuous  1 
f  r?ws  or  in  hills,  cultivate,  weed,  hoe,  ridge,  open! 
furrows,  etc.  Parts  changed  quickly.  Can  pur-P 
chase  in  simplest  form  and  add  to  as  needed.  1 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  these  tools  and  write ^ 
us  for  new  booklet,  “Gardening  With  Mod¬ 
ern  Tools.”  We  make  full  line  ol  j>otato 
uiachiues.spraversfor  all  purposes,etc.  J 
Bateman  M'fg  Co.  J 
Box  *021, 

Greuloch,N.J» 

hak! 


wos 


A  Constant  Water  Supply 

Is  easily  maintained  without  expense 

b"  RIFE  RAM 


more  feet.  Free 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO., 


Operates  with  three  or  more 
gallons  per  minute  Iroui  a 
Stream,  artesian  well  or  spring,  and 
a  head  or  slanting  fall  of  three  or 
nformation  on  request. 

2429  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


Running  Water  on  the  Farm 

If  there's  a  spring  or  flowing  stream  where  you 
Live,  you  can  have  running  water  in  your  home, 
stables,  barn,  troughs,  etc.,  by  installing  a  Ni¬ 
agara  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  cost  to  operate 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

keeps  pumping  all  year  round.  Works 
itself,  by  self  water  pressure.  Bctterthau 
a  windmill.  Buy  now;  get  more  home 
comfort.  Water  stock  better.  Prices 
ow  this  year.  Write  for  booklet  todnv. 


Niagara  Hyd.  Eng.  Co.p-°-Boxl(,os 


Chester,  Ps. 


LOOKS  LIKE  NEW 

MAKES  THE 

Automobile  and 
Furniture  Shine 

Send  today  for  a  FREE  trial 
package  of  Auto  Body  Gloss 
and  Metal  Polish.  V  V 

C.  E.  Mills  Oil  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Lubricating 

Oils  and  Greases.  Established  in  1877. 

CI7  f  r\  D  \T  Six  Varieties,  Heavy 

OLLU  LUKlt  Yielders,  $2  per  bu 
You  want  our  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent.  Our  stocks 
were  grown  by  the  winner  of  first  prize  at  the  recent 
Penn’a  State  and  the  South  Carolina  National 
Corn  Shows. 

4  Clover  at  $11.00  per  bu.  Tim- 

flR  A  SSpN  Othy— Red  Top— Orchard— 
Ky.  Blue— Millets,  Alfalfa, 
Vetches  and  30  other  grasses. 

SPRING  RYE  and  BARLEY— BUCK¬ 
WHEAT— FIELD  PEAS  and  BEANS 

y— ,  y-v  « ¥  ▼  *  /-*  You  should  plant  North- 

Ill  W  r  P  A  ^  ern  Grown  Cow  Peas  of 

TT  *  the  eariiest  varieties. 

We  have  them  in  nice  qualities  at  moderate  prices. 

Maine  Grown  Seed  Potatoes,  Clean,  Sound 

Cobblers— Ea.  Ohios-Ea.  Rose— Carmans— Mountains— 
Giants— Raleighs— State  of  Maines— Gold  Coins. 

Everything  For  the  Farm,  Moderate  Prices 
Youwant  our  32  page  catalog.  It  is  free.  Askforit 

A.  N.  HOFFMAN.  LANDISVILLE,  LANCASTER  CO.  PENN  A. 

niRRI  F  ’  C 

*rrn  PAD  II  4  varieties  both  Flint  and  Dent. 
wtCU  vUllll  Germination  tests  05-100$. 

nrrn  All  TO  the  t>e*t  by  test,  early,  heavy 
3CCU  UM 19  grains  with  stiff  straw  and 
thoroughly  rec  loaned. 

SEED  POTATOES  EJSSXIS 5  IS?  2S!r' 

ALFALFA,  CLOVER  and  TIMOTHY  SEED 

ourcelebrated  D.  B.  Brands  99.6U£  pure  or  better, 
tho  highest  grade  obtainable. 

Samples  and  Catalog  FREE 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower 
HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y.,  Box  B 

-HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS- 

l,6l)0  acres  in  our  SEED  JFAKMS 

SEED  POTATOES 

Best  of  the  leading  main  crop  varieties.  Thirteen 
years'  experience  growing  healthy  Potatoes,  espe¬ 
cially  for  seed.  Prices  reasonable.  Send  for  list. 
HOMER  li.  HOWE  -  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

Tested  Seed  Corn"g^,l7eeJ 

Dent  variety.  Have  reports  from  1911-12  crop,  rang¬ 
ing  from  99  to  110  bushels  per  acre.  Have  bred  this 
corn  for  the  past  thirty  years.  Write  for  circular. 

Edward  Walter,  “  Eureka  Stock  Farm,"  West  Chester,  Penn. 

COR  SALE— DANISH  CABBAGE  SEED- Grown 
*  in  Denmark.  $3.00  per  lb.,  prepaid. 

THOMAS  ASHMEAD,  -  Williamson,  N.  Y. 

!8e£,  POTATOES 

The  VI ike  1m  a  giant  among  potatoes  ;  stood  up  without  spot  or 
blemish  (comparatively)  while  others  were  dead  and  dying  all 
around  it.  Yielded  800  bu.  while  Mountains  on  either  side  of 
it  yielded  200  bu.  same  conditions.  Price,  bbl.,  $3.00.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

L  L.  WARE,  -  -  Gardiner,  Malno 

SEED  POTATOES 

per  bushel;  F.  O.  B.  West  Rush,  N.  Y.  1912  crop 
averaged  385  bushels  per  acre.  No  rot.  Original 
seed  purchased  of  Peter  Henderson  in  1897. 

T.  E.  MARTIN.  102  STANDART  STREET.  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

OU/CCT  SEED— Large  biennial  cultivated  variety 
1  (or  bay.  pasture  and  fertilizer.  Price, 
A  1  RUED  and  circular  how  to  grow  it,  on  request. 
If  LU VCll  K.  BARTON,  Box  29,  Falmouth.  Ky. 

COR  8ALE — Danish  Hall-Head  CABBAGE 
r  SEED,  Cape  Elizabeth  (Maine)  grown.  For 
those  who  want  best  seed  obtainable.  40c  or.;  $4.50 
lb.  E.  L.  Thompson.  81  Quebec  St.,  Portland.  Me. 

POTATOES — Bliss,  Bow, Carman,  C<>b1er, Green  Mt., Queen, Kose. 
Longfellow,  Six  Weeks,  Wonder.  85  kinds.  t).W.Ford,KiahcrN,N.Y, 

A  ATC — Reg.  Swedish  Select  and  Imp.  American, 
UH 1  9  'i’w0  best  yielders.  Also  SEED  CORN,  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Clover,  Timothy  and  GARDEN  SEEDS.  Samples 
and  Catalog  free.  THE0.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 

COR  SALE-DANISH  PEDIGREED  CAULIFLOWER  SEED-Ear 

■  liest  Snowball,  Extra  (Early  Dwarf.  Erfurt, 
Danish  Giant  or  Dry  Weather.  15  cents  package: 
$1.50  ounce;  $5  H-pound.  No  more  reliable  seed 
grown.  E  L.  THOMPSON,  81  Quebec  St..  Portland,  Maine 

Cnr  Cala — Cow  Peas.  $2.50  bushel.  Seed  Buck  - 
I  Ul  OdlO  wheat.  85c.  bush.  Crimson  Clover  Seed, 
$4.50  bush.  Red  Clover  Seed.  $11  nnd  $12  bush. 
Onion  Sets,  $2  bush.  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 

Best  Seed  Potatoes^X^SS'?':0 

A.  G.  ALDRIDGE,  Fishers,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THE  FALL -BEARING  STRAWBERRY  AMERICUS  —  Fine 
*  plants  one  dollar  per  dozen.  By  mail  postpaid. 
S.  W.  UNDERHILL,  -  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  m&m 

Excelsior. .  .$1.50  per  1,000  St.  L©ul*..,.$2.00  per  1,000 

Kiondvke  ....1.60  u  Surplus . 2.50  u 

Missionary  .  ,.2.00  u  Tenn  Pro  1  . . £.50 

UofTnian  ....  .1.50  ^ Belt  .,.,8.00  M 

Climax . ,2.00  «  Long  Fellow. . 2.60  « 

Candy  .2.00  u  Helen  Darin.. 2.50 

The  above  varieties  are  strictly  A,  No.  1  and 
Guaranteed  to  please  you. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND,  SALISBURY,  MD. 

Strawberry  PlantfSjr  “ 

criptive  catalog  free.  BASIL  PERRY.  Cool  Spring,  Delaware 

Qtrauihorrv  Pl9ni«_Lea(li,1K  varieties.  *2 
Oirawuerry  ridnis  per  California  privet, 

1  year,  $12  per  M.  Asparagus  roots.  $3  per  M.  All 
stock  guaranteed  true  to  name.  lies.  Ulus.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  G.  E.  BUNTING,  SelbyviUe,  Del. 


FITTING  A  LAWN  SOIL. 

J.  E.  W.,  Camden ■,  N.  J. — I  have  bought 
a  piece  of  ground  six  miles  southeast  from 
Camden.  On  this  lot  I  have  had  built  a 
bungalow  24x44 ;  the  rest  of  the  lot  I  want 
for  a  lawn.  1  have  had  the  ground  plowed 
and  harrowed  and  we  find  very  little  good 
soil,  mostly  clay.  What  I  want  to  know 
is  the  best  way  to  treat  this  ground  in  order 
to  get  a  good  lawn  in  the  future.  Ought 
we  to  plant  some  kind  of  crops  this  Sum¬ 
mer  for  plowing  under  in  order  to  get  the 
ground  into  better  condition  for  grass  next 
Spring? 

Ans. — Any  successful  grass  land  must 
be  well  drained,  sweet,  stuffed  full  of 
vegetable  matter  and  with  an  abundance 
of  available  plant  food.  This  soil  may 
be  naturally  well  drained,  but  it  has 
none  of  the  other  qualities.  We  should 
sow  at  once  oats  and  Canada  peas  as 
so  often  described.  Plow  this  crop 
under  in  early  July  and  use  at  least 
one  ton  of  lime  per  acre.  Then  sow 
a  thick  seeding  of  Japanese  millet. 
Plow  this  under  in  September  and  sow 
rye  and  Hairy  vetch,  with  a  good  dress¬ 
ing  of  fertilizer.  Plow  this  under  next 
Spring,  work  the  surface  soil  up  fine, 
grade  the  land  smooth,  with  a  gentle 
slope  for  surface  drainage,  and  then 
seed  heavily  with  a  lawn  mixture  using 
half  a  ton  per  acre  of  a  high-grade 
fertilizer.  This  is  an  expensive  method, 
but  if  carried  through  it  will  make 
grass  grow.  _ 

DR.  FRIEDMANN’S  CONSUMPTION  CURE. 

It  is  obvious  there  is  a  notable  relaxing 
of  the  opposition  to  Dr.  Friedmann  by  the 
high-brows  connected  with  the  Health  Board 
of  New  York  City.  The  reports  and  tes¬ 
timonials  from  all  sources  that  have  tried 
the  virtue  hitherto  hidden  in  the  old  turtle, 
or  was  hidden  prior  to  the  advent  of  Dr. 
Friedmann,  are  increasing  in  number  too 
rapidly  to  be  longer  ignored  by  the  chief 
political  authority  of  medical  jurispru¬ 
dence  in  that  city.  The  writer  makes  no 
pretence  to  criticism  in  the  matter,  but  it 
would  appear  there  may  eventually  be  other 
fields  in  which  the  wonderfully  curative 
properties  of  the  turtle  can  be  applied.  The 
eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis  looms 
up  as  a  possibility  that  humanity  would 
gratefully  welcome.  After  time  enough  has 
elapsed  to  prove  beyond  peradventure  the 
efficiency  of  the  turtle  serum  a  movement 
initiated  from  proper  sources  might  estab¬ 
lish  an  experimental  station  for  bovine 
patients  that  would  satisfy  the  contending 
medical  factions  that  now  affirmatively  or 
negatively  ally  themselves  with  their  fav¬ 
orite  theories  regarding  the  transmissibility 
of  bovine  tuberculosis  to  the  human  family. 
At  all  events  the  turtle  serum  test  under 
these  conditions  would  be  quite  likely  to 
settle  for  all  time  the  question  of  danger  to 
which  the  human  family  is  now  theoretically 
subject,  for  whether  the  serum  proves  a 
panacea  for  the  sick  of  bovines  or  a  failure, 
the  champions  of  either  side  would  find 
their  opinions  permanently  victorious  or 
permanently  defeated  as  the  serum  proved 
efficacious  or  otherwise.  When  doctors 
disagree  the  opinions  of  the  common  lay¬ 
men  are  liable  to  be  mixed  and  hence  when 
medical  authorities  are  constantly  occupy 
ing  disputative  attitudes  on  this  momen¬ 
tous  question  the  ordinary  dairy  layman 
Cheerfully  promotes  a  growth  of  contempt 
for  the  whole  bunch.  It  would  be  a  glor¬ 
ious  thing,  however,  for  the  real  old  hay- 
seeder  if  the  turtle  should  come  to  the  res¬ 
cue  enough  to  perform  the  miracle  sug¬ 
gested  successfully.  a.  t.  Thomas. 

New  Jersey. 

The  implied  criticism  of  the  health 
authorities  of  New  York  is,  I  believe, 
wholly  unwarranted.  Only  those  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  history  of  medicine  can 
appreciate  the  ease  with  which  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  might  exploit  the  public  and 
victimize  the  hopeful,  yet  hopelessly 
sick,  were  no  safeguards  thrown  about 
those  who,  in  desperation,  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  all  that  they  have  in  hope  of 
cure.  The  employment  of  disease-pro¬ 
ducing  germs  in  the  cure  of  those 
maladies  for  which  they  are  responsible 
is  the  most  modern  of  medical  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  while  much  has  been 
learned,  the  whole  science  is  yet  in  its 
infancy.  Dr.  Friedmann  professes  to 
have  made  certain  discoveries,  hut  re¬ 
veals  nothing  that  has  not  been  known 
before,  and  gives  no  evidence  that  he 
has  accomplished  anything  that  other 
laborers  in  the  same  field  have  not  ac¬ 


complished  before  him.  The  use  of  the 
turtle  and  other  cold-blooded  animals  in 
an  attempt  to  destroy  the  virulence  of 
the  germs  of  tuberculosis  is  not  origi¬ 
nal  with  Dr.  Friedmann,  other  investi¬ 
gators  having  long  preceded  him  in  that 
field.  He  bases  his  claims  for  origin¬ 
ality  upon  procedures  which  he  holds 
secret,  and  the  value  of  which  of  course 
no  one  else  can  judge.  This  secrecy 
has  been  the  hall-mark  of  the  charlatan 
in  all  ages,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
Dr.  Friedmann  should  not  reveal  any 
new  discoveries  that  he  has  made  to 
those  who  would  gladly  accord  him  all 
honor  and  praise  as  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  benefactors.  It  is  difficult,  also, 
to  understand  why  he  should  have  re¬ 
fused  the  offer  of  his  own  government 
to  test  his  remedy,  and  left  a  country 
where,  if  what  he  says  is  true,  he  would 
have  been  lifted  to  the  same  rank  with 
Koch,  and  other  men  of  imperishable 
name,  unless  he  felt  that  in  America 
lay  an  easier  field  for  exploitation  and 
profit. 

In  giving  Dr.  Friedmann  the  benefit 
of  all  doubt  and  permitting  him  to  prove 
the  value  of  his  secret  methods  under 
official  supervision  the  health  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  State  and  nation  have  not 
shown  narrowness  and  illiberality,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  have  really  overstepped 
bounds  to  recognize  one  who  has  made 
no  valid  claim  to  such  distinction. 
These  authorities  recognize,  as  it  is  to 
be  feared  the  public  does  not,  that  the 
value  of  this  treatment  cannot  be  known 
for  many  months,  and  that  all  reports 
of  improvement  and  cure  are  yet  prema¬ 
ture  and  must  necessarily  remain  so 
until  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  prove 
their  genuineness  and  permanency.  As 
to  the  success  of  “turtle  serum”  in  cur¬ 
ing  bovine  tuberculosis,  I  cannot  see 
how  that  would,  in  any  way,  prove  or 
disprove  the  transmission  of  that  dis¬ 
ease  to  the  human  family.  m.  b.  d. 


DRAINING  A  GARDEN. 

C.  C.  D.j  Ossining,  N.  Y. — Could  you  tell 
me  how  best  to  drain  a  very  wet  spot  in 
my  garden,  where  a  good  deal  of  water  col¬ 
lects  and  stands  after  each  rain?  It  is  just 
about  where  I  want  to  plant  some  early 
cabbage  and  celery,  and  I  think  would  be 
excellent  for  this  purpose  if  I  could  get 
off  some  of  the  extra  moisture.  I  have 
tried  making  a  small  drain  gutter,  but  It 
does  not  seem  to  do  much  good.  Could 
there  be,  do  you  think,  a  spring  there?  What 
shall  I  do  about  it  to  fit  it  for  planting? 
Could  I  dig  a  four-foot  hole  there,  and  fill 
in  with  brush  and  stones,  and  plowing  top 
soil,  and  would  this  act  as  a  drain  do  you 
think? 

Ans. — The  wet  spot  in  garden  un¬ 
doubtedly  arises  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  low  and  basin-shaped,  therefore  holds 
the  excess  water  from  adjacent  ground. 
The  water  naturally  gathers  there  and 
stands  stagnant  until  evaporated  or  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  subsoil.  To  remove  such 
an  evil  permanently  a  ditch  should  be 
dug  from  the  nearest  outlet,  straight 
if  possible,  and  V/2.  to  three  feet  deep 
at  wet  spot,  using  four-inch  round  tile, 
laid  on  a  good  grade,  say  12  inches 
fall  per  100  feet  and  a  1%  grade.  Drain 
should  cut  square  across  the  center  of 
wet  spot  and  to  the  opposite  side. 
Possibly  a  short  lateral  branch  a  rod 
or  two  long  to  the  right  and  another  to 
the  left  of  main  drain  at  wet  spot  may 
be  necessary  to  relieve  the  soil.  Two 
loads  of  coarse  gravel  or  coal  cinders 
placed  1^2  foot  deep  on  the  tile  through 
the  wet  spot  will  increase  many  times 
the  capacity  of  the  drain  to  take  and 
remove  the  excess  water.  Tile  grade 
should  be  uniform.  The  tile  should 
be  jointed  (placed  end  to  end)  close 
and  covered  with  top  soil.  End  of  each 
tile  line  should  be  permanently  blocked 
with  a  flat  stone  held  squarely  against 
tile  end  by  a  wedging  stone  between  it 
and  the  bank.  Use  Y  branches  for 
lateral  connections.  If  springs  exist 
the  main  or  laterals  should  reach  them. 
Do  not  spend  either  time  nor  money  on 
the  “well”  plan  of  drainage.  Occasion¬ 
ally  they  do  work,  but  where  they  do, 
certain  conditions  must  be  present. 
These  conditions  exist  only  in  rare 
cases.  The  drain  will  be  successful  and 
permanent  if  properly  done. 

T.  E.  MARTIN. 


1913, 
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Increased  orders  over  1 00  % 

THE  leading  agricultural  states  of  our  own  country,  and  the  three 
principal  agricultural  provinces  of  Canada,  have  already  contracted 
for  over  100%  more  Overlands  than  they  did  a  year  ago.  They 
wanted  even  more  than  this  but  we  could  not  supply  the  demand. 

American  farmers  have  already  taken  more  than  twice  as  many 
Overlands  as  they  bought  last  year— and  the  season  is  only  half  gone. 

A  few  of  the  individual  increases  for  Overlands  for  1913,  over 
1912,  by  states  and  provinces,  are  as  follows:  North  Dakota,  152/6; 
Kansas,  134%;  California,  101%;  Colorado,  93%;  South  Dakota,  85%; 
Texas,  84%;  Minnesota,  78%;  Iowa,  61%;  Oklahoma,  61%;  Nebraska,  54%; 
Saskatchewan,  Canada,  150% ;  Alberta,  Canada,  150  % ;  Manitoba,  Canada, 
150??. 

We  are  shipping  over  150  cars  a  day. 

In  spite  of  that,  we  are  over  5000  cars  behind  our  “immediate 
shipping  orders.” 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  car  examine  this  Overland  at  once . 

It  costs  30%  less  than  any  other  similar  car  made,  and  in  most 
cases  is  bigger,  better  made,  more  powerful,  more  comfortable,  more 
serviceable  and  more  completely  equipped  than  any  of  the  average 
$1200  cars  manufactured. 

There  is  an  Overland  dealer  near  you.  Look  him  up  and  ask  to 
see  this  car— the  best  buy  in  America.  Catalogue  on  request  to  the 
factory.  Please  address  Dept.  127. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


$985 

F.  0.  B.  Toledo 

Completely 

equipped 

Self-starter 

30  Horsepower 

5-Passenger 
Tonring  Car 

110-inch  Wheel 
Base 

Timken  Bearings 
Center  Control 


$985 

F.  0.  B.  Toledo 

Completely 

equipped 


Remy  Magneto 

Warner 

Speedometer 

Mohair  Top  and 
Boot 

Clear  Vision,  Rain 
Vision  Wind-Shield 

Prest-O-Lite  Tank 
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“THE  DRONE  TREE.” 

Improvement  Through  Bud  Selection. 

Part  IV. 

We  continue  the  discussion  of  the 
drone  tree  by  quoting  still  further  from 
the  paper  by  Mr.  Shamel  mentioned  in 
former  articles.  At  this  time  we  are 
only  offering  proof  that  these  drone 
trees  are  so  largely  found  in  Citrus  or¬ 
chards  that  it  will  pay  to  test  them 
and  get  them  out : 

“We  concluded  after  our  study  of 
lemon  bud  sports  that  we  probably  had 
found  the  maximum  of  Citrus  bud 
variation.  This  Spring  in  studying  Va¬ 
lencia  orange  orchards  preliminary  to 
locating  an  experimental  performance 
record  plot,  we  found  that  we  were  mis¬ 
taken.  The  frequency  and  general  prev¬ 
alence  to  bud  sports  in  the  Valencia 
variety  is  much  greater  than  on  any 
Citrus  variety  yet  studied.  There  is 
another  very  important  factor  in  this 
connection  in  this  variety.  The  Valen¬ 
cia  orange  is  notoriously  an  alternate 
cropper,  bearing  full  crops  only  every 
other  year.  This  season,  the  off  season, 
in  orchards  that  have  light  crops,  many 
trees  are  almost  barren,  but  we  have 
found  occasionally  fully  fruited  trees 
bearing  ideal  fruits.  In  the  J.  H.  Hale 
peach  orchard  at  South  Glastonbury, 
Conn.,  I  have  secured  two  seasons’  per¬ 
formance  records  of  four  peach  varie¬ 
ties  having  the  alternate  habit  of  pro¬ 
duction.  In  these  varieties  our  records 
show  that  not  only  did  the  fruitful 
peach  trees  bear  large,  fine  crops  in  the 
off  season,  but  also  in  the  following 
general  bearing  season  these  fruitful 
type  trees  produced  the  largest  and  best 
crops  in  our  four  performance  record 
plots,  without  exception.  There  is  ab¬ 
solutely  no  explanation  for  this  condi¬ 
tion  aside  from  bud  variation  and  hered¬ 
itary  regular  fruit-bearing  habits. 

“If  there  exists  any  doubt  as  to  the 
frequency  and  importance  of  bud  varia¬ 
tion  in  Citrus  fruits  the  conditions  of 
the  Valencia  orange  groves  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  which  we  have  looked  into,  will 
forevei*  remove  that  doubt.  One  illus¬ 
tration  may  give  some  idea  of  this  con¬ 
dition.  We  found  on  a  large  percentage 
of  the  trees  strange-looking  fruits,  large, 
deeply  creased,  thick-skinned,  variegated 
in  color,  of  various  shapes,  resembling 
in  texture  of  skin  the  Osage  orange 
fruits.  A  little  further  search  revealed 
entire  trees  bearing  fruits  all  of  this 
character.  We  found  probably  one  thou¬ 
sand  trees  of  this  character  out  of  a 
total  of  about  16,000  in  this  one  orchard. 
Another  off  type  Valencia  orange  fruit 
or  bud  sport  found  ir.  this  orchard  is 
a  peculiar  small  orange,  about  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  with  very  smooth  texture, 
somewhat  like  the  Thomson  Improved 
Navel,  frequently  wrinkled  similar  to 
the  so-called  Australian  Navel,  very  thin- 
skinned  like  the  paper  rind  St.  Michael 
fruits,  and  one  of  the  most  striking  Va¬ 
lencia  types  observed  so  far.  We  found 
many  single  fruits  of  this  character  and 
branches  bearing  clusters  of  these  fruits 
in  Valencia  orange  trees.  In  the  course 
of  our  studies  of  this  orchard  we  found 
many  trees  bearing  fruits  all  of  this 
character. 

“The  variation  in  number  of  seeds  in 
fruits  of  the  different  types  of  lemon 
and  Valencia  oranges  and  grape  fruits 
is  remarkable  and  has  been  consistent. 
The  thornhiess  of  different  types  of 
lemons  varies  consistently  with  type  and 
is  marked  even  to  the  superficial  ob¬ 
server.  The  shape  of  fruits  varies 
markedly  with  type  as  well  as  all  other 
characters  on  comparative  individual 
trees.  In  our  Corona  grape  fruit  plot 
we  have  only  three  grape  fruit  trees  out 
of  57  that  bear  the  ideal  shaped  fruits 
having  the  fine,  smooth,  ivory  white  ap¬ 
pearance,  thin  skinned  and  seedless  char¬ 
acters  exclusively.  The  other  trees  vary 
in  this  respect,  some  of  them  bearing 
rounded,  coarse-textured  fruit  with 
thick  rind  and  little  juice.  The  three 
best  trees  have  consistently  produced  the 
ideal  fruits  for  three  seasons. 


“The  time  for  fruiting  varies  in  the 
different  types  of  Eureka  lemon  trees  in 
our  plot.  Some  of  them  produce  the 
bulk  of  their  crop  in  the  Winter,  others 
in  the  Summer  and  early  Fall,  and  stilf 
others  in  the  Spring.  The  difference  in 
the  quality  grown  on  neighboring  trees 
under  the  same  conditions,  varies  tre 
mendously,  some  producing  as  much  as 
75  per  cent,  first  grade  fruit,  and  others 
producing  75  per  cent,  second  or  third 
grade  fruit.  The  habits  of  growth  of 
trees  of  the  different  types  in  all  Citrus 
varieties  studied  is  characteristic  and 
the  type  of  trees  can  frequently  be  iden¬ 
tified  in  this  way.  The  tall  growing 
and  widely  branching  character  of  the 
common  Australian  type  of  the  navel 
orange  is  a  familiar  example. 

“It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  attempt 
to  classify  or  describe  the  many  types 
of  Citrus  varieties  or  the  bud  sports 
observed  in  our  work.  I  want  to  insist 
that  Citrus  growers  investigate  this  con¬ 
dition  in  their  own  or  other  orchards 
along  the  lines  laid  down  in  this  paper. 
The  facts  as  stated  are  capable  of  dem¬ 
onstration  in  every  orchard  so  far  vis¬ 
ited  by  the  writer.  I  am  satisfied  that 
similar  conditions  can  be  found  in  many 
or  possibly  every  orchard,  providing  a 
painstaking  and  conscientious  study  is 
made  of  the  individual  fruits  and  trees.” 

A  WOMAN’S  CORN  TESTER. 

Cut  below  is  a  rude  sketch  of  the  surest, 
quickest  and  neatest  corn  tester  I  have 
seen,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  a  dollar. 
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Board  for  Aiamfer/n^  Bars  of  Cof/f, 


Detail  of 

Poc/rets 


Soivc/vst  Pockets  placed  in  Pan. 

The  pan  should  be  rust-proof  if  pos¬ 
sible  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of 
sawdust  placed  in  the  bottom,  as  it 
holds  heat  better  than  water.  White 
canton  flannel  was  used  for  the  pockets. 
Cut  in  strips,  piece  together  end-wise 
and  hem  sides.  Stitch  tucks  four  inches 
apart  to  hold  lengths  of  telephone  wire. 
Number  the  pockets,  as  shown,  with 
indelible  ink  and  press  with  a  hot  iron. 
Ten  kernels  of  corn  taken  from  the 
middle  and  each  end  of  the  ear,  are 
placed  in  a  row  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pocket  with  number  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  ear.  We  sink  our  tester  in 
a  hay  box,  keeping  it  warm  and  moist 
and  by  attending  to  it  carefully  are 
able  to  refill  it  three  times  a  week. 
Often  in  from  24  to  36  hours  the 
sprouts  will  be  half  an  inch  long.  One 
could  enlarge  the  output  to  test  50  or 
100  ears  at  a  time  but  in  that  case  the 
strip  of  pockets  should  be  in  shorter 
sections,  so  as  to  dry  them  out  oc¬ 
casionally  more  conveniently. 

Minnesota.  mrs.  w.  m.  strader. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 

Strawberries 

8,000.000  vigorous  Strawberry  Plants  of  the  22 
Earliest,  Latest,  Largest,  Best  Flavored,  Most 
Piodnctive  varieties  grown.  Also  all  leading 
varieties  Asparagus,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Vegetable  Plants  and  Fruit 'Trees.  Cabbage  Plants, 
$1.00  hundred  postpaid.  CATALOGUE  FREE, 

Harry  L.  Squires,  -  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 

Transplanted  Vegetable  Plants 

We  grow  plants  for  the  largest  market,  gardeners; 
for  the  man  who  plants  for  prollt.  A  fair  trial  will 
convince  you  that  our  plants  produce  better  crops, 
.wo  to  four  weeks  earlier  than  local  or  Southern 
products.  Write  for  price  list. 

GUY  M.  HUTTON,  -  CONYNGIIAM,  PA. 


SOY  BEANS  AND  VETCH 

McQueen’s  original  inoculated  soil  for  Soy  Beans 
and  Vetch  makes  land  rich.  50c.  per  100  lbs.  Big 
stock  Soy  Beans  and  Dahlias.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  McOUEliN  -  Baltic,  Ohio 


Richest  and  Cheapest  Teed  for  Fattening  Hogs 

Do  you  know  that  a  gallon  of  Empire  Feeding  Molasses  actually 
contains  more  flesh  building:  feed  than  a  bushel  of  corn  or  oats?  that  it  costs 
only  H  to  as  in.icli— is  more  appetizing,  nourishing  and  healthful— and 
that  it  increases  the  digestibility  of  all  grain  fed  with  it  25%. 

By  feeding  Empire  Molasses  you  can  double  your  hog  profits,  have  finer 
stock,  and  get  them  ready  for  market  much  earlier.  We  stand  ready  to 
prove  all  these  things  right  on  your  own  farm  at  our  risk. 

Feed  Half  a  Barrel  at  Our  Risk 

Order  a  half-barrel  or  barrel  todayat  our  risk.  On  its  arrival  pay  the  small  freight  charges 
(amountingtoonly  1  to  3c  a  gallon  to  most  points). When  you  have  fed  half  of  it  you  can  decide 
whether  or  not  it  is  all  we  claim.  If  you  are  not  more  than  satisfied  .simply  return  the  balance 
at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  the  full  purchase  price.  Making  no  charge  for  what  you  used. 
You  can’t  afford  not  to  try  this  great  feed  especially  when  we  take  the  risk  of  proving  that 
EMPIRE  FEEDING  MOLASSES  will  save  and  make  you  money.  Send  $6.80  for  half  barrel 
(34  gallons)  or  $9.86  for  a  full  barrel  (average  58  gallons)  f.  o.  b.t  Phila,  Pa.,  Send  personal 
check  if  more  convenient.  Don’t  put  it  off — mail  it  NOW. 

WATTLES  &  COMPANY,  Dept.RNY,  Litchfield,  Mich 
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Frrrlino  > 
Directum* 
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Sandwich  Motor  Press 

(Drive)  Supplies  Its  Own  Power 


You  too,  can  make  $200  to  $300  clear  profit  monthly!  Farmers  pay  liberally  to  have  their 
hay  baled  by  this  solid  steel,  big  tonnage  Sandwich  that  doesn’t  break  down  in  the  middle 
of  a  job— that  turns  out  clean,  slick,  s«lid  bales,  rain  or  shine,  one  and  two  a  minute. 


It  has  hopper  cooled  Gas  Engine  mounted  on  same 
truck,  4, 6,  8  or  10-horse  power— gear  driven  magneto 
— the  most  complete  outfit  in  existence.  The  Sand¬ 
wich  beats  all  ordinary  presses  2  to  8  tons  daily  ii 
every  working  test. 

25  tons  are  its  every 


day  job— often  30  to  40. 

Full  power  delivered  to 
Press  by  heavy  steel 
roller  chain.  It  docs 
away  with  slipping, 
stretching  belts.  Simple 
time-tried  self-feeder  — 
with  big  feed  opening. 


Coupled 
up  Short 


Simple 
and  Safe 


Yes,  the  safest,  surest,  biggest  money  maker 
in  the  business!  THIS  FREE  BOOK, 
“Tons  Tell,”  the  surprising  story  of  tremendous 
profitsscores  are  making  with  the  Sandwich.  Write 
Best  for  us  today  for  your  copy  by 
Windrow  Baling  return  mail.  Ask  for  onr 
special  terms  that  let  you 
start  with  little  money 
and  pay  from  your 
profits.  Address: 
SANDWICH  MFG.  CO. 
125  A  St.  Sandwich,  III. 
Bor  125.  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Box  125,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CATALPA 


Trees 


I  am  the  only  grower  who  sella 
direct  to  farmers  under  a  guarantee  to 
refund  ten  times  the  cost  price,  if  trees 
prove  not  to  be  true  speciosa. 

Write  for  FREE  booklet  telling  about 
my  150  aero  grove  I  am  growing  for  Tele¬ 
phone  poles.  Satisfied  customers  every¬ 
where.  Writetoday.  Planting  time  is  here 

H.C.  ROGERS  B0X1 1  MECH ANiCSBURG,  0.' 


FRUIT  TREESzgi^ 

Grown  by 


ill1 

DICUT  IN  quality” 

are  KlbHI  and  price 

Illustrated  Catalog  FREE.  Sainual 
jJFraser,  119  Main  StM  Genewo,  N.  Y. 


McllMTOSH  APPLE ,  $1 2.00  pee  1 0O 

and  all  other  varieties  of  T"%  ¥-»  rv 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  I  f , 

Poach,  Berry  Plants,  etc.  * 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  today. 
L’Amoreaui  Nursery  Co.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

13  EL  111  i  EL 

bulbs.  Free  catalogue  on  application. 

D.  V.  HOWELL,  Dahlia  Specialist,  PECONIC,  L.  I. 

^trau/horru  Plante- -Money-making  varieties. 
Oil  d HUG!  I  )|  ridlllb  Prices,  $1.50,$1. 75, $1.90 per lOOO. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  David  Rodway,  Hartly,  Del. 

Strnwherrv  Plante-35  varieties.  Low  prices 
DiraWDerry  riams  for  Northern  grown.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  H.  H.  BENNING.  R.  F.  D.  No.  8.  Clyde.  N.  Y. 

CTIt  A  WHERRY  PLANTS-Reliable  money 
“  making  varieties.  Only  $1.50,  $1.75  &  $1.98  per  1000 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  S.  A.  VIRDIN,  Hartly.  Del. 


VERY  CHOICE 


King,  Cuthbert,  Kan  sas  and 
Grogg  Raspberry  plants,  $7.00 
per  1,000.  Lucretia  Dewborries,  $0.00  per  1,000. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Lickino  County,  Ohio 


Monitor  BTs'2  Drill 

The  Drill  That  Pays  for  Itself 9  9 


Deposits  Seed  in  T wo  Rows 
at  Uniform  Depth 

Have  you  ever  thought  what  a  big  advantage  it  would 
be  if  you  could  sow  seed  evenly — at  just  the  right  depth 
—  and  cover  each  grain  uniformly  with  moist  soil? 
Of  course  you  have.  You  know  it  would  save  seed, 
and  give  you  biggerand  bettercrops.  Butlikemany 
other  farmers  you  probably  believed  such  sowing  to 
be  impossible. 

And  it  was  impossible  until  the  Monitor  Double  Disc 
Drill  was  invented.  But  with  this  wonderful  drill 
you  can  now  put  every  grain  at  the  same 
depth,  so  that  it  all  germinates  and 
comes  up  at  the  same  time  — 
ripening  evenly. 

Save*  One-fifth  the  Seed 
^  Increases  the  Yield 
Improve*  the 
StS'  Grade 


KM 


Drops  in 

FRONT  of  Bearing 

Other  drills  sow  BEHIND 
the  bearing.  That  sounds  like  a 
small  difference,  but  it  gives  the  Monitor 
this  great  advantage:  The  grain  is  carried 

into  the  ground  on  the  DOWNWARD  instead  of  the  , 

upward  turnof  the  discs.  In  this  way  every  grain  is  de- 
posited  at  the  bottom  of  a  clean  wide  furrow,  in  two  rows,  one 
inch  apart,  and  covered  uniformly  with  moist  soil.  None  of  it  is  ^“*41 

dragged  to  the  surface  to  shrivel  in  the  sun  or  to  be  eaten  by  the  birds. 

So  the  Monitor  saves  you  one-fifth  of  your  seed,  improves  the  grade,  and  in¬ 
creases  the  yield  from  10  to  20%.  c  «  ..  A  v 

J  '  oaves  its  Cost  in  One  Year 

Hundreds  of  farmers  have  paid  for  a  Monitor  out  of  the  increased 
yield  and  the  seed  saved  the  first  season.  It  doesn’t  require  a  big 

acreage  to  do  this  either.  Would  you  not 
like  to  know  more  about  a  drill  that  will 
earn  that  much  extra  money 
for  you  every  year  ? 

Look  for  the  Flying  Dutchman  Dealer 

He  will  show  you  this  wonderful 
drill  find  explain  how  it  will  make 
money  for  you.  Or,  if  you  will 
write  us  at  once  we  will  send  you 
an  interesting  illustrated  booklet 
that  tells  all  about  the  Monitor. 

Address  Dept.  128. 


Moline  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  111  •  Adriancb,  Platt  &  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 
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THE  GRAPE  LEAF-HOPPER. 

S.  0.  IF.,  Ro88ville,  N.  Y. — What  can  I  do 
to  save  my  grapevines?  For  the  past  two 
years  the  leaves  are  covered  on  the  un¬ 
der  side  with  thousands  of  white  flies  and 
their  vitality  seems  all  gone.  I  notice  one 
long  row  standing  alone  where  all  of  last 
year’s  growth  is  dead.  I  think  I  shall  cut 
them  off  even  with  ground  and  see  if  they 
will  sprout  up  a  new  growth. 

Ans. — It  is  impossible  in  many  in¬ 
stances  to  identify  the  cause  of  trouble 
with  a  plant  at  a  distance  from  a  de¬ 
scription  alone,  but  in  this  case  the 
flies  alluded  to  are  probably  the  grape 
leaf-hoppers.  This  insect  was  very 
troublesome  in  practically  all  of  the 
grape  growing  sections  of  New  York 
last  Summer,  and  did  much  injury  to 
vine  and  fruit.  Its  favored  food  plant 
is  the  grape,  but  it  does  feed  quite  ex¬ 
tensively  on  the  strawberry,  raspberry, 
blackberry,  currant,  gooseberry  and 
even  on  some  weeds.  It  winters  over 
as  an  adult,  among  trash  and  rubbish 
lodged  along  a  fence  row,  or  among 
leaves  and  grasses  that  have  lodged 
and  have  formed  a  protection  for  it. 
Berry  rows  that  have  collected  and  held 
leaves  over  Winter  are  excellent  quar¬ 
ters,  and  at  Ihe  same  time  the  berry 
leaves  furnish  food  for  the  hoppers 
when  the  favorable  time  arrives  for 
their  emergence.  It  is  by  reason  of 
these  favorable  conditions  of  protection 
and  food  that  vines  or  vineyards  ad¬ 
jacent  or  near  berry  patches  or  vine¬ 
yards  that  are  interplanted  with  smali 
fruits  are  usually  the  most  badly  in¬ 
fested.  The  same  is  true  for  vineyards 
that  have  woodland  or  patches  of  un¬ 
dergrowth  nearby.  If  the  weeds  and 
grasses  between  the  rows  of  grapes  are 
sufficient  to  form  a  good  protection  the 
hoppers  will  seek  wintering  places 
there. 

As  a  great  amount  of  injury  is  done 
to  the  grape  leaf  just  as  the  vine  is 
starting  its  growth  in  the  Spring  it 
is  necessary  to  control  the  hibernating 
adults,  else  we  will  have  this  early  in¬ 
jury  and  a  subsequent  and  usually  a 
more  severe  one  later  from  their  pro¬ 
geny.  Early  in  the  Spring  before  they 
have  left  grass  and  hibernating  place  it 
it  a  good  plan  to  burn  over  all  such, 
thus  destroying  many  and  driving  the 
others  elsewhere.  This  can  be  readily 
done  by  sprinkling  on  a  little  kerosene. 
In  cleaning  out  berry  rows  care  will 
be  necessary,  the  rubbish  being  forked 
or  raked  out  and  then  burned.  Some 
growers  do  this  burning  late  in  the 
Fall  after  the  insects  have  gone  to  their 
quarters.  Owing  to  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  small  fruits  and  the  hopper  it  is 
not  advisable  to  interplant  or  have  small 
fruits  near  the  vineyard.  When  the 
grape  shoots  are  about  a  foot  in  length 
the  hoppers  leave  the  berries,  where 
they  have  been  feeding,  and  migrate  to 
the  grape.  At  this  time  it  is  impossible 
to  destroy  them  by  means  of  sprays, 
as  the  wings  protect  the  delicate  parts 
of  the  body,  and  the  insect  must  be 
killed  by  a  contact  spray,  if  at  all,  as 
it  feeds  by  sucking  the  leaf  juices.  The 
eggs  are  laid  underneath  the  skin  on 
the  lower  sides  of  the  leaf.  The  time 
required  for  hatching  varies  with  lo¬ 
calities,  and  from  year  to  year.  Close 
examination  should  be  made  at  intervals 
of  three  or  four  days  of  the  under  sides 
of  the  leaves  for  the  newly  hatched 
young.  They  are  quite  small,  almost 
colorless,  and  possess  no  wings  in  their 
early  life,  but  develop  them  after  they 
have  passed  through  several  molts. 
When  the  leaves  appear  to  be  fairly 
well  infested  with  these  young,  but  be¬ 
fore  many  have  developed  wings  and 
are  able  to  fly,  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves  should  be  thoroughly  sprayed 
with  a  mixture  of  Black-Leaf  tobacco 
40,”  used  at  the  ratio  of  one-half  pint 
with  100  gallons  of  water.  Enough 
pressure  should  be  developed  so  that 
the  insects  are  coated.  A  good  exten¬ 
sion  rod  for  this  work  is  made  with 


a  one-fourth  inch  gas  pipe.  Four  feet 
of  one-fourth  inch  pipe  about  a  foot 
long  is  fitted  on  with  an  elbow,  each 
end  of  this  crosspiece  having  been  bent 
up  to  a  right  angle  so  that  the  upturned 
parts  are  about  two  inches  in  height, 
or  an  elbow  attached  at  each  end  in¬ 
stead.  Each  end  is  threaded  and  a  noz 
zle  is  attached  to  each.  The  lower  end 
is  connected  with  the  hose  by  a  cut-off. 
This  extension  rod  has  proven  very 
satisfactory  in  reaching  the  undersides 
of  the  leaves.  The  tobacco  extract  can 
be  added  to  the  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
a  combined  spraying  for  the  leaf-hopper 
and  powdery  mildew  or  black  rot  can 
be  made.  If  the  clean-up  methods  have 
been  thorough  one  spraying  will  be 
sufficient  to  control  the  insect.  Another 
cultural  practice  that  has  been  success¬ 
ful  is  the  delaying  of  the  sprouting  or 
suckering  till  late.  The  hoppers  that 
have  hibernated  in  the  rows  usually 
feed  on  lower  leaves  first,  and  if  these 
be  the  suckers,  the  injury  will  not  af¬ 
fect  the  vigor  of  the  vine  to  any  de¬ 
gree,  as  the  suckers  are  to  be  removed 
anyway.  Then,  too,  many  eggs  are  laid 
in  the  leaves  of  the  suckers,  and  when 
these  are  removed,  after  the  eggs  are 


laid  on  them,  only  a  small  percentage 
hatches  and  those  hoppers  that  do  have 
a  difficult  time  getting  to  their  food,  for 
they  can  only  do  so  by  crawling,  and  as 
they  are  very  delicate,  many  perish 
before  they  reach  the  upper  leaves. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Mazzard  Cherry  Stock. 

L.  F.  B.,  Kent's  Hill,  Me. — I  have  read 
more  or  less  about  the  Mazzard  stock  on 
which  to  graft  cherry  scions  and  it  is  spoken 
of  as  being  common.  We  know  of  no  such 
a  tree  in  Maine  unless  it  goes  by  another 
name.  We  have  here  a  wild  black  cherry 
tree  which  grows  sometimes  to  a  quite  large 
size  and  seems  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  and  I 
wonder  if  it  could  be  used  as  cherry  or 
plum  stock  in  this  State  without  wasting 
time  in  the  experiment.  It  is  said  that 
none  of  the  native  cherries  here  will  do 
for  such  a  purpose,  hence  the  query. 

Ans. — There  are  probably  no  Maz¬ 
zard  cherry  trees  growing  wild  in  Maine 
but  they  are  very  common  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  southward  to  Virginia,  where 
they  have  come  up  by  accident  from  seeds 
and  sprouts  from  the  roots  of  old  trees. 
They  were  not  found  there  naturally 
but  escaped  from  cultivated  trees  that 
were  introduced  from  Europe  long  ago. 
The  wild  native  cherry  that  is  referred 


to  by  L.  F.  B.  is  not  suitable  for  a  stock 
upon  which  to  work  the  cultivated  cher¬ 
ries,  for  the  union  when  made,  which  Is 
very  rarely  done,  is  not  strong  and  final¬ 
ly  fails.  The  wild  red  cherry  will  “take” 
the  buds  of  the  cultivated  cherries  but 
it  does  not  have  roots  sufficient  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  trees  and  finally  proves  very  de¬ 
fective.  The  Mahaleb  stock  is  the  best 
one  for  the  sour  cherries  but  the  Maz¬ 
zard  is  the  one  for  all  the  sweet  or 
“heart”  cherries.  H.  e.  van  deman. 


The  president  of  a  small  college  was 
visiting  the  little  town  that  had  been 
his  former  home  and  had  been  asked  to 
address  an  audience  of  his  former 
neighbors.  In  order  to  assure  them  that 
his  career  had  not  caused  him  to  put 
on  airs  he  began  his  address  thus : 
“My  dear  friends — I  won’t  call  you 
ladies  and  gentlemen — I  know  you  too 
well  to  say  that.” — Ladies’  Home  Jour¬ 
nal. 

“I  done  told  dem  s’picious  neighbors 
o’  mine  dat  I  been  losing’  too  many 
chickens  an’  I’d  have  to  get  a  shotgun.” 
“Did  that  make  any  difference.”  “Yes, 
suh.  Dey  lef’  de  chickens  alone,  but 
dey  come  aroun’  an  stole  de  shotgun.” 
— Washington  Star. 

Housekeeper:  “Why  do  you  charge 
so  much  for  your  ice?”  Iceman: 
“Well,  mum,  the  water  was  high  where 
we  cut  it.” — Boston  Transcript. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


Not  Built  Like  Old-Time  Tires 

Goodyear  tires  of  today  are  not  built  as  they  once  were,  nor  as 

others  build  tires  now. 

% 

Goodyear  success  is  due  to  ceaseless  advancement.  Every  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  came  through  increasing  mileage. 

And  now,  after  fourteen  years  of  betterments,  scores  of  our 
experts  spend  all  their  time  on  research  and  experiment. 

How  They  Work 


These  men  wear  out,  on  a  me¬ 
tered  machine,  hundreds  of 
Goodyear  tires. 

To  get  our  tread  as  we  make 
it  today,  40  formulas  were  com¬ 
pared — by  actual  metered  mile¬ 
age. 

To  get  a  fabric  which  would 
stand  all  strains,  200  fabrics 
|were  tested  out,  and  mileage  re¬ 
sults  recorded. 

These  comparisons  have  gone 
on  for  years  and  years.  And 
they  still  go  on  night  and  day. 
For  we  know  that  no  tire  can 
lead  in  sales  unless  it  also  leads 
in  mileage. 

What  They’ve  Done 

This  research  department  cost 
us  about  $100,000  per  year.  On 
this  year’s  output  that’s  about 
five  cents  per  tire. 

But  note  the  result: 

All  the  remarkable 
mileage  y’ou  get  from 
Goodyear  tires  is  due 
to  this  ceaseless  im¬ 
provement. 

No-Rim-Cut  tires — 
the  tires  that  end  rim- 
cutting —  were  devel¬ 
oped  in  this  shop. 

With  the  old-type  tires, 

23  per  cent  met  with 
rim-cul  ruin. 


And  from  this  shop  came  the 
10  per  cent  oversize,  which  adds 
one-fourth  to  the  average  tire 
mileage. 

Men  Not  Misled 

In  tTiese  days  of  odometers, 
men  know  which  tire  serves 
best.  And  that  tire  alone  can 
outsell  all  others. 

Under  this  test  Goodyear  tires 
have  outsold  every  other  tire  in 
existence. 

And  the  sales  have  doubled 
over  and  over,  as  the  tires  be¬ 
came  better  known.  Last  year’s 
sale  by  far  exceeded  our  pre¬ 
vious  12  years  put  together. 

That’s  the  result  on  actual 
use,  on  hundreds  of  thousands 


of  cars.  And  you’ll  adopt  them, 
like  the  rest,  when  you  once  try 
them  out. 

Average  Profit 
$2.90  Per  Tire 

Here’s  another  reason  why 
you  get  so  much  in  a  Goodyear 
tire.  Our  average  profit  last 
year  was  but  $2.90  per  tire. 

Goodyear  tires  cost  all  the 
way  from  $15.55  to  $104.95,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  and  type.  The 
most  popular  size — 34x4— costs 
from  $32.95  to  $37.90,  differing 
with  type  and  treads.  And  our 
average  profit  on  all  these  tires 
was  exactly  $2.90  per  tire. 

That’s  why  you  get  at  the 
Goodyear  price  tires  with  so 
much  mileage.  Tires  that  can’t 
rim-cut — oversize  tires.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that 
so  much  of  the  cost 
goes  into  things  that 
count. 

No  other  tire  in  all 
the  world  offers  you 
equal  value. 


AKRON,  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Write  for  the  Good¬ 
year  Tire  Book — 14th- 
year  edition.  It  tells 
all  known  ways  to 
economize  on  tires. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont. — Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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A  TOWN  WITH  WET  FEET. 

Those  of  ns  who  live  among  the  hills 
read  about  the  recent  flood,  but  could 
form  no  practical  idea  of  what  it  meant 
to  be  washed  away  from  home.  Some 
of  our  readers,  however,  who  live  along 
the  banks  of  rivers,  or  on  bottom  lands, 
certainly  had  a  chance  to  test  the  real 
thing,  and  reports  are  coming  from 
many,  of  them  of  hardship  and  loss. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
awful  disaster  which  comes  to  a  bottom 
farm  when  the  river  jumps  out  of  its 
course  and  spreads  over  the  land. 
Others  of  our  readers  live  in  towns 
along  the  rivers,  and  there,  too,  there 
was  trouble.  In  the  cut  we  show  a 
picture  taken  in  Watervliet,  New  York, 
when  the  flood  reached  its  high  point. 
The  water  jumped  out  of  the  river  and 
spread  through  the  town  as  we  see, 


trated  lime-sulphur  but  leaving  it  extra 
strong  (I  did  not  measure  the  propor¬ 
tions  nor  test  it)  for  I  was  determined 
to  practice  a  “kill  or  cure”  method 
lest  it  spread  to  other  trees.  The  trees 
showed  no  signs  either  from  scale  ef¬ 
fects  or  excessive  strength  of  spray  ma¬ 
terial,  except  a  slight  cracking  of  bark. 
The  trees  are  still  clean  and  healthy. 

Two  Winter  Rambo  Apple  Trees. — 
Pruned  and  sprayed  once  with  lime- 
sulphur  early  in  Spring  and  later  in 
proper  season  with  Bordeaux-arsenate. 
Fruit  very  scabby  and  decayed  quickly. 
Fruit  of  other  varieties  in  same  orchard 
in  good  condition.  Spraying  a  failure. 

Two  Baldwin  Apple  Tr.EEs. — No.  1 
standing  alone  in  field,  and  as  is  com¬ 
mon  with  such  trees,  its  fruit  was 
always  hadly  infested  with  Cod  ng 
moth.  The  tree  was  also  very  bushy, 


THE  FLOOD  AT  WATERVLIET,  N.  Y. 


flooding  the  stores  and  driving  traffic 
away  from  the  streets.  This  was  a  mild 
water  treatment  as  compared  with  what 
happened  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  in  other 
large  western  towns,  but  this  was  bad 
enough  to  satisfy  most  people.  We  shall 
have  some  reports  later  from  western 
farms  showing  just  what  did  happen, 
and  an  actual  statement  of  damage. 
Those  who  live  on  the  lower  ground 
enjoy  many  advantages  of  good  soil 
and  easy  tillage,  and  in  time  of  drought 
they  may  smile  at  us  burning  on  the 
dry  old  hills,  but  when  such  pictures 
as  we  print  become  realities  there  is 
another  side  to  the  story,  and  the  hills 
become  a  place  of  refuge. 


SOME  SPRAYING  NOTES. 

Much  has  been  learned  about  spraying 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  no  doubt 
we  have  much  more  to  learn.  We  may 
be  too  ready  to  jump  at  conclusions, 
depending  upon  one  or  two  experiments 
to  establish  a  fact.  We  need  to  experi¬ 
ment  again  and  again,  always  learning 
by  each  succeeding  trial.  The  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  are  generally  very  thor¬ 
ough  in  their  work  but  even  this  should 
be  tried  out  by  practical  farmers.  But 
with  all  our  study,  experimenting  and 
practice,  can  we  say  that  spraying  as 
we  now  understand  it  is  a  success? 
Yes,  thousands  could  testify  in  the 
affirmative,  and  where  failure  has  re¬ 
sulted  it  is  usually  because  of  failure 
to  carry  out  the  present  knowledge  on 
the  subject.  Notwithstanding  there  are 
still  some  “incurable”  diseases  and  some 
insects  which  stubbornly  refuse  to  yield 
to  modern  horticultural  methods.  There 
is  much  room  for  improvement  both  in 
knowledge  and  practice,  but  results 
justify  our  belief  in  spraying. 

Two  Neighboring  Orchards. — Both 
apple  orchards,  the  one  slightly  and  the 
other  badly  infested  with  San  Jose  scale 
seven  or  eight  years  ago.  Present  con¬ 
dition  first  orchard,  partly  dead;  second, 
growing  out  nicely  and  bearing  fruit 
on  new  wood  that  has  grown  since  the 
big  scale-killed  limbs  were  cut  back. 
Methods  employed,  first  orchard  sprayed 
with  lime-sulphur,  using  barrel  sprayer, 
but  evidently  not  thoroughly  nor  often 
enough.  Second  was  sprayed  thoroughly 
each  year  with  lime-sulphur,  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  farmer  using  first  barrel 
sprayer  and  later  hiring  gasoline  power 
outfit. 

Three  Peach  Trees. — After  spray¬ 
ing  my  peach  orchard  about  three  years 
ago  I  noticed  traces  of  scale  on  three 
trees,  one  limb  being  badly  infested. 

I  hastily  diluted  some  more  concen- 


but  was  severely  pruned  and  sprayed 
like  Rambo  trees.  Results,  apples 
clean  or  nearly  so.  Tree  No.  2  stand¬ 
ing  in  orchard,  sprayed  with  arsenate 
of  lead,  but  a  little  too  late ;  calyxes 
nearly  closed.  In  Autumn  fruit  nearly 
all  on  the  ground  before  picking  time. 
An  examination  disclosed  the  presence 
of  a  Codling  moth  larva  in  practically 
every  fallen  apple. 

Early  Harvest  Apple  Tree. — Large 
tree  and  pruning  neglected  for  years 
till  two  years  ago.  It  is  well  known 
how  thickly  these  trees  grow.  Thor¬ 
oughly  pruned  and  sprayed  with  lime- 
sulphur  and  Bordeaux-arsenate.  Fruit 
had  been  of  poor  quality  and  \  y  lit¬ 
tle  of  it  salable.  Next  crop  larger  and 
fine.  Apples  medium  sized  and  sound. 
Fruit  sold  for  the  high  dollar.  Tree 
paid  for  its  extra  care  many  times  over, 
the  first  season. 


Triumph  Peach  Trees. — Fruit  al¬ 
ways  rotted  badly  no  matter  how  favor¬ 
able  the  season.  Sprayed  once  with 
self-boiled  lime-sulphur.  Season  wet 
but  most  of  the  fruit  was  sound.  The 
first  time  I  ever  realized  a  decent  crop 
off  this  tree.  david  plank. 

Pennsylvania. 


Let  This  Caille  Engine 
Furnish  You  114  H.P. 
114  Hours  for  TA  Cents 


LET  it  put  dollars  and  cents  in 
your  pockets  every  day  in  the 
year,  by  saving  you  time  and 
hired  help.  Eet  it  pay  for  itself  in  a  few 
short  months  and  then  be  a  right  hand 
helper  to  you — furnish  you  power  for 
years  to  come — for  a  penny  an  hour. 

CAILLE 

Perfection  Engines 

are  so  simple,  so  easily  started,  so  easily 
cared  for,  that  a  child  can  run  them.  Two 
boys  can  easily  carry  a  Caille  Perfection  en¬ 
gine  wherever  work  is  to  bo  done.  The 
women  folks  can  easily  operate  it  in  the 
dairy.  laundry  or  at  the  pump.  Needs  no 
special  foundation— is  perfectly  lubricated— 
absolutely  frost-proof— and  there  is  but  one 
adjustment  to  inako  on  the  entire  engine. 

Use  Gasoline  or  Kerosene 

For  $1.00  extra  wo  furnUU  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  so  engine  can  bo  run  ou  cither  gasoline  or 
kcroseuc,  further  reducing  the  slight  fuel  expense. 

Send  for  details.  Get  the  facts,  learn  all 
about  this  wonderful,  economical,  little  time  saver. 
A  postal  brings  all. 

CAILLE  PERFECTION  MOTOR  CO., 
1260  Caille  St. 

DETROIT. 

MICHIGAN 


ipl  yi  Apron  and  Beater  are  entirely  independent 
of  each  other.  Each  takes  its  power  direct 
from  the  axle.  You  can  readily  see  how  this 
greatly  increases  the  power  and  lightens  the  draft. 


Beater  driven  by  one  wheel  — 
Apron  by  the  other. 

You  do  not  waste  half  of  your  traction  power  as  you  do  when  you 
drive  entire  machine  from  one  side  of  the  axle.  Then,  there's  the 
great  advantage  of  simplicity. 

Entire  Machine  is  operated  by  ONE  lever. 

There  is  no  chance  for  an  inexperienced  driver  to  make  a  mistake 
and  damage  the  machine.  He  cannot  get  hold 
of  the  wrong  lever— for  there  is  only  one— it 
operates  both  Beater  and  Apron. 

It  is  positively  impossible  to  start  the  Apron  E#  \\\\wffi\\\\ 
until  after  the  Beater  has  been  put  in  operation.  nil  "'n'UnWw.  — 

The  range  of  adjustment  is  very  great.  You 

can  spread  any  amount  from  4  to  28  loads  pjg  T  - -~T 

to  the  acre.  And  in  addition  there  is  a  l  f  lyr - r— 

reserve  speed  of  over  40  /V™' ysi' V  ^ 

which  quickly  V'. 


Whether  the  Flying 
Dutchman  is  in  or  out 
of  gear,  it  is  securely 
locked  in  that  position. 
It  cannot  possibly 
change  until  you  move 
the  lever.  If  you  have 
ever  used  a  spreader, 
you  will  appreciate  this 
feature, 
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’  loads  .  __ 

cleans  out  the  last  part  uni 

of  the  load.  !/' 

Look  for  the  Flying  Dutchman  jlf" 

Dealer  — 

He  will  show  you  any  of  the 

famous  Flying  Dutchman  line  of  im- 

plements— or  send  us  your  address  on 

a  post  card  and  say  what  you  are  in- 

terested  in  and  we  will  mail  you  some  interesting 

farm  booklets.  Why  not  write  for  these  booklets 

today?  Address  Dept.  127. 


Flying  Dutchman 
Low  Down  Spreader 


Moline  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  Ill 


Eastern  Branch: 

•  Adriance,  Platt  &  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y, 


“THE  NEW  MODERN”  LITTER  AND  FEED  CARRIERS A 

New  modern  Sanitary  Stalls  and  Stanchions 

are  the  most  practical  and  up-to-date  time,  money  and  labor 
saving  fixtures  on  the  market.  Should  be  in  every  stable. 
Soon  pay  for  themselves.  All  our  goods  are  made  of  the  very 
host  material  by  workmen  who  take  pride  in  their  work. 
With  ordinary  usage  they  will  last  a  lifetime.  Carriers 
equipped  with  Crank  and  Endless  Chain  Lift. 

“NEW  MODERN”  BARN  EQUIPMENT 

SANITARY  STEEL  STAI.LS:  WOOD  AND  STEEL  STANCHIONS. 
CHAIN  OR  SWIVEL  HUNG;  WATER  BASINS  WITH  COVERS.  STABLE 
VENTILATORS.  ADJUSTABLE 

STEEL  GATES.  MANGER  *  <*>  •  - 

PARTITIONS,  BULL  and  CALF 
PENS,  ALSO  TESTING  STALLS. 

READ  WHAT  OUR  PATRONS  SA  V: 

“Shall  install  in  other  buildings.”  “Most  labor-saving  machine  on 
the  farm.”  “  See  none  other  I  like  so  well.”  "Don’t  see  how  we  got 
along  without  it.” 

- FREE  PLANS,  ESTIMATE  AND  CATALOG - 

Send  us  a  rough  sketch  of  the  layout  of  your  barn  and  we 
will  send  you  free  plan  and  estimate  of  our 
Stable  Equipment. 


Write  for  our  large  1913  catalog  today. 

GLOR  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO.,  122  Main  St.,  Attica,  New  York 

“Everything  for  a  Modern  Barn.  ”  M 

— — Mmm  n  !■■■— MBimimm— ■ — — . him i  inrush 


W.nfn  ft—  Moti  in  every  locality  to  demon- 
all  1C  U  strnte  and  take  orders  for  the 

Melrose  Convertible  Wagon  Bed 

New  invention  for  the  farm.  15  Boxes  and  Racks  in 
one;  can  bo  changed  from  any  one  position  to  any 
other  in  two  minutes  or  less  time.  No  tools  needed 
—just  your  hands.  Others  are  selling  them  every 
day.  So  can  you.  Every  farmer  interested.  Good 
men  wanted  to  represent  us.  Big  money-making 
offer.  Work  all  or  spare  time.  Start  now  and  pocket 
the  profits.  Write  us  today — get  our  big  finely  illus¬ 
trated  book,  and  money-making  terms.  Address, 
AMERICAN  WAGON  CO  ,  138  LINCOLN  AVE  ,  DIXON,  ILL. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

SO  Days’  Tbial — Stationary  When  Oten 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
liox  GO,  Cuba.  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED— To  sell  Farmers’  Account  Book. 

Easy  seller.  Homo  territory.  Big  inducements. 
Address,  A.  F.  NAYLOR,  943  Main  SI.,  Ft.  Wayno,  Ind. 


galloway^ 

COW  BOOK 

PRICE  il  25 


Positively  the  only  book  of  itskind  everwritten.  Acomplete  Man¬ 
ual  of  Dairying  for  the  modem  business  farmer  giving  ALL  of  the  best,  modern. 

scientific  dairying  methods  in  clear,  plain  English.  No  theories — just  the  sound, 
practical  money-making  facts  that  every  cow  owner  should  know.  This 
KNife.  book  is  priced  regularly  at  $1.25.  FREE  to  you  if  you  only  write  at  once.  ^ 

f  Get  My  90-Day  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  On  the  , 
mf  Great  Galloway  Sanitary  Separator 

■  V  I  want  to  tell  you  how  you  can  pet  the  very  latest  and  greatest  product  of  the. 

/  threat  Gullowuy  factories-tho  wonoerful  Galloway  Sanitary  Separator— anipped  rifcrht 
*  7  to  your  farm  for  90  daya' absolutely  free  trial.  Unquestionably  the  most  hberal 

fcj..  separator  offer  ever  made.  I’ll  even  pay  transportation  chanreH  both  ways  li  you  tmnlc 

Mfe  you  can  icet  ulongr  without  this  wonderful  muchine  after  the  FREfiS  trial.  £>ena  at  onco. 

^  Qnprinl  1Q14)  Offpr*  I  want  to  tell  you.  too.  how  you  may  actually  got  one  < 


Ifllo. 


MTHIC  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 
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OLD-TIME  WHEAT  CULTURE. 

In  reading  an  old  history  of  Schoharie 
County,  which  has  been  in  the  family  as 
long  as  I  can  remember,  I  ran  across  the 
following  anecdote  which  I  hope  may  be 
as  interesting  to  The  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  as  it  was  to  me.  I  have  copied 
the  story  word  for  word  as  it  appears  in 
the  old  history. 

“Brown  says  the  first  wheat  was  sown 
in  Schoharie  in  the  Fall  of  1713  by  Lam¬ 
bert  Sternberg  of  Garlocksdorf.  As  I  have 
shown  the  arrival  of  the  Germans  to  have 
been  two  years  earlier  than  the  time  stated 
by  him,  I  suppose  the  first  wheat  to  have 
been  sown  in  the  Fall  of  1711.  As  Sclienec- 
tada  (now  spelled  Schenectady)  was  nearer 
the  Schoharie  settlement  than  Albany,  for 
such  necessaries  as  they  required  the  first 
few  years,  they  visited  the  former  place 
the  most  frequently.  Those  who  possessed 
the  means  bought  wheat  where  at  two  shill¬ 
ings  a  spint  (peck)  or  six  shillings  a 
skipple,  had  it  ground,  and  returned  home 
with  it  on  their  backs,  by  a  lonely  Indian 
footpath  through  a  heavy  forest.  It  was 
thus  Sternberg  carried  the  first  skipple  of 
wheat  ever  taken  to  Schoharie  in  the 
berry.  He  resided  near  the  present  resi¬ 
dence  of  Henry  Sternberg,  a  descendant  of 
his.  On  the  west  side  of  the  river  oppo¬ 
site  Garlocksdorf,  had  been  an  Indian  cas¬ 
tle,  which  had  been  abandoned  about  the 
time  the  Germans  arrived.  On  the  ground 
within  the  dilapidated  inclosure  the  wheat 
was  sown  or  rather  planted  (as  they  had 
no  plows  or  horses),  over  more  than  an 
acre  of  ground  ;  it  was  planted  within  this 
yard  because  it  was  a  warm  rich  piece  of 
ground  with  little  grass  on  it  and  being 
inclosed,  would  remove  the  dangers  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  crop  destroyed  by  deer,  which  were 
numerous  on  the  surrounding  mountains. 
This  wheat,  which  rooted  remarkably  well 
in  the  Fall,  stood  so  thin  from  having 
been  scattered  over  so  much  ground  that 
it  was  hoed  in  the  Spring  like  a  patch  of 
corn ;  and  well  was  the  husbandman  re¬ 
warded  for  his  labor.  Every  berry  sent 
forth  several  stalks,  every  stalk  sustained 
a  drooping  head  and  every  head  teemed 
with  numerous  berries.  When  ripe  it  was 
gathered  with  the  greatest  care,  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  head  was  lost,  and  when  thrashed  the 
one  yielded  83  skipples.  In  these  days  when 
the  weevil  scarcely  allows  three,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  80  bushels  from  one,  this 
statement  would  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as 
incredible  were  not  all  the  circumstances 
known.  Many  procured  seed  from  Stern¬ 
berg,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  set¬ 
tlers  raised  wheat  enough  for  their  own 
consumption. 

“For  several  years  they  had  most  of  their 
wheat  floured  at  Schenectada.  They  usually 
went  in  parties  of  15  or  20  at  a  time  to  be 
better  able  to  defend  themselves  against 
wild  beasts,  which  were  then  numerous  be¬ 
tween  the  two  places.  Often  there  were  as 
many  women  as  men  on  these  journeys,  and 
as  they  had  to  encamp  at  least  one  night 
in  the  woods,  the  women  frequently  dis¬ 
played,  when  in  danger,  as  much  coolness 
and  bravery  as  their  liege  lords.  A  skipple 
was  the  quantity  usually  borne  by  each  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  the  stronger  often  carried  more. 
Not  infrequently  they  left  Schoharie  to  go 
to  mill  on  the  morning  of  one  day  and 
went  home  on  the  morning  of  the  next, 
performing  a  journey  of  between  40  and 
50  miles  in  24  hours  or  less,  bearing  the 
ordinary  burden ;  but  at  such  times  they 
traveled  most  of  the  night  without  encamp¬ 
ing.  It  is  said  that  women  were  not  in- 
frequently  among  those  who  performed  the 
journey  in  the  shortest  time,  preparing  a 
breakfast  for  their  families  from  the  flour 
they  had  brought  on  the  morning  after  they 
left  home.  Where  is  the  matron  now  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  valley  of  Schoharie  who 
would  perform  such  a  journey  in  such  a 
plight?” 

\\  ere  the  author  of  the  above  alive  at 
the  present  time  he  might  have  to  look 
farther  than  the  valley  of  Schoharie  to 
hnd  the  man  who  could  make  25  miles  with 
50  pounds  of  wheat  on  his  back,  and  re¬ 
turn  with  the  flour  in  24  hours.  a.  j.  h. 


“PERMANENT  PASTURES." 

fn  regard  to  query  of  J.  P.  in  late  issue, 
''hat  combination  of  seeds  would  you  use 
to  get  it?”  we  will  say  that  the  best  pas¬ 
ture  for  any  locality  is  the  one  from  the 
growth  of  the  grass  seed  natural  to  it.  You 
will  find  it  along  the  roadsides  or  in  a 
timber  lot.  Nature  adapts  grass  to  the 
kind  and  condition  of  soil  and  climate, 
ibis  does  not  consist  of  one  kind  of  grass, 
by  any  means,  since  if  you  will  examine 
ltcl°sely,  you  will  find  a  dozen  or  a  score 
with  one  in  the  majority.  The  seeds  of 
these  are  in  the  soil  unless  it  has  been 
tilled  most  unmercifully,  and  if  it  is  aban¬ 
doned  for  farming  purposes,  they  will  make 
an  excellent  sod  in  time.  It  would  not 
no  wise  for  J.  p.  to  wait  for  this,  because 
Set  it  sooner  and  realize  some 
profit  trom  his  four  acres  in  the  meantime. 
He  should  plow  and  put  it  into  the  best 
possible  condition,  with  manure  worked 
nto  the  surface  soil,  or  fertilizer,  or  both, 
I',  °ne  bushel  of  oats  or  barley  with 

,,,  Srass  seed,  and  cut  it  before  it  gets 
01'  it  all  for  hay.  I  would  sow 
•  onm  of  all  the  tame  grasses.  Blue  grass, 
tea-top,  and  every  other  one  likely  to 
glow  in  that  locality.  Nature  is  prodigal 
.Klve®  u,s  the  rule.  Even  in  general 
,ninS  it  is  folly  to  grow  Timothy,  or 
a,ono'  or  any  other  tamo 
”ta®?  ay  itself,  and  the  man  who  asks  his 
nmm  .t0  fat  a  I)ure  11  a.v  should  be  fed 
niontli  01  P°tatoes  without  salt  for  a 

vtA'"®  npvel'  sow  less  than  four  kinds. 
tatura  "ses  more  than  that  in  every  pas- 
n  ,  ide®  a  targe  variety  of  weeds  for 
lelish.  it  is  not  expected  that  all  of 


these  seeds  will  permanently  produce,  but 
no  one  knows  which  ones  are  adapted,  so 
nature  must  have  a  good  chance  to  choose 
the  proper  ones.  White  clover  is  likely 
to  be  permanent  and  Alsike  may  hold  on 
a  while,  though  Alfalfa  and  clover  must 
go  soon,  but  not  before  they  have  done  a 
work  which  will  pay  for  their  seed  many 
times  over. 

The  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
the  natural  grass  will  be  the  principal  one 
and  the  others  fillers,  and  that  when  the 
soil  is  given  the  right  kind  of  show,  it 
will  pick  out  the  proper  ones.  It  would 
require  some  work,  but  might  pay  to  spread 
some  broken  sods  and  soil  from  near  the 
surface  to  carry  the  natural  seeds  to  many 
places  of  the  field.  This  is  the  first  step, 
and  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  element  of 
failure  in  it,  but  there  will  bo  a  total 
failure  unless  other  correct  rules  are  kept 
in  mind.  If  stock  is  to  be  turned  in  at 
once,  if  the  field  will  be  tramped,  or  if 
that  set  is  not  to  be  cherished  and  nour¬ 
ished,  we  may  as  well  quit  now.  It  will 
take  at  least  three  years’  care  to  arrive 
at  a  permanency.  Go  to  nature  again  and 
find  a  set  with  absolutely  no  misses,  the 
top  soil  so  full  of  roots  that  you  cannot 
stick  a  pin  in  it  without  piercing  them. 
Nature  used  hundreds  of  years  for  that 
condition,  but  we  can  do  it  in  five  by 
letting  it  alone  as  much  as  is  necessary,  and 
supplying  humus  for  feed  and  mulch  with 
manure.  It  is  possible  to  fix  four  acres  so 
it  will  produce  as  much  as  40  like  the 
average  uncared-for  pasture.  The  writer 
saw  thousands  of  acres  of  so-called  per¬ 
manent  pastures  on  both  sides  of  the  rail¬ 
road,  between  Shelby  and  Cleveland,  one 
dry  Fall,  and  had  more  vegetation  on  50 
at  home  than  was  on  the  whole  territory. 
There  was  no  pasture.  There  were  some 
roots,  presumably,  and  short  crowns,  but 
the  black  or  clay  soil  showed  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see.  No  field  is  fit  to  be 
called  a  pasture  if  soil  can  be  seen  any¬ 
where.  Grass  should  never  be  eaten  off 
short  because  hearty  plants  and  a  mulch 
of  their  own  are  necessary  at  all  times. 
It  is  a  case  of  “them  that  has,  gets.”  The 
new  grass  of  our  fields  is  now  showing 
through  last  year’s  old,  with  three  times 
the  growth  of  that  where  it  was  eaten 
close,  and  in  case  of  a  dry  time  there  is 
no  growth  where  short.  As  it  is,  we 
could  make  a  lawn  any  place.  There  is  no 
place  manure  pays  as  well  as  on  pasture. 
It  gives  three  profits,  by  its  chemicals,  its 
mulch  and  as  it  soils  it  so  it  is  not  eaten 
and  can  get  the  growth  necessary. 

Pasture  should  go  into  Winter  with  a 
mat  on  it,  and  the  hoofs  of  heavy  animals 
have  no  use  there  unless  the  ground  is  dry 
or  frozen,  then  to  make  it  more  productive, 
todder,  hay,  and  ear  corn  can  be  hauled 
out  and  fed  on  It.  The  silo  would  not 
show  such  a  large  per  cent,  of  profit 
above  the  way  fodder  is  fed,  if  it  was  all 
put  where  it  belongs,  on  a  permanent  pas¬ 
ture,  in  the  Winter,  leaving  the  stalks  to 
settle  among  the  grass,  and  the  droppings 
of  the  animals  in  the  proper  place.  A 
good  pasture  field  is  of  equal  value  with 
any  other  farm  crop  of  the  same  number 
of  acres.  It  takes  as  much  care  and  cost 
to  get  it  also  and  if  you  have  any  idea 
that  pasture,  fruit  or  any  good  thing  can 
be  had  gratuitously  forget  it. 

„  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 

Ohio. 

WnEN  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Everybody 
From  Kid 
To  Grandad 

Likes 

Post 

Toasties 

Thin,  crisp  bits  of  white 
Indian  Corn,  cooked  to 
perfection  and  toasted  to  a 
delicate  brown  without  the 
touch  of  human  hand. 

You  get  them  in  the 
sealed  package 

Ready  to  Eat 

A  dish  of  Post  Toasties 
for  breakfast  and  lunch, 
with  thick  cream  or  rich 
fruit  juice,  is  a  dish  that  ep¬ 
icures  might  chortle  over. 

Nourishing,  economical, 

delicious,  “more-ish.” 


STRENGTH— EFFICIENCY— DURABILITY 

are  most  essential  points  in  a  Hay 
Carrier.  You  do  not  want  to  wait 
for  repairs  during  the  haying  season. 

The  above  points  are  combined  in 

The  Rochester 
Reversible  Hay  Carriers 

which  are  unequaled  for  their  per¬ 
fect  working  qualities. 

For  fork  and  sling.  For  wood  and  steel  track. 

Draft  can  be  run  in  as  soon  as  it  clears  the  load. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
Write  us  for  a  complete  catalogue 

The  Ricker  Manufacturing  Co., 

300  N.  Water  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


LITTER  CARRIERS 
FEED  CARRIERS 
HAY  CARRIERS 
DIVISION  STALLS 
STANCHIONS 
WATERING  BASINS 


HOW  TO  GROW 

A U PA UFA 


ON  YOUK  farm  or  country  estate 

It  is  now  time  to  plan  and  piepare  for  the  summer  planting.  You  can  grow  Alfalfa  on  your 
farm!  But  you  must  meet  your  particular  soil  conditions—  therefore— we  will  without  cost  or  ob¬ 
ligation  give  you  expert  advice  on  the  selection  of  seed — seed  bed  preparation — planting — and 
care  necessary  to  meet  your  requirements  and  secure  a  perfect  stand  with  the  aid  of 

FARMOGERM  INOCULATION 

Standard  throu  ghout  the  world 

Let  us  tell  you  of  the  method  of  growing  Vetch  with  your  spring  planting  of  Oats  to  increase  the  Oat  crop 
and  enrich  the  soil  at  the  same  time.  Also  how  to  secure  the  same  results  by  growing;  Soy  Beans  or  other  le¬ 
gumes  with  your  Cora.  All  spring  sown  clovers  should  be  inoculated,  and  a  little  fertilizer  applied  now  means 
more  hay.  Cow  Peas  and  Soy  Beans  for  Hay— as  milk  producers,  cannot  be  excelled.  This  is  practical  infoi'Ui- 
atton  of  value  to  every  farmer. 

TELL  US  YOUR  PLANTING  IDEAS  FOR  THF  YF.4R  AND  LET  US  HELP  YOU  PLAN  IT  ECONOM¬ 
ICALLY  AND  EFFICIENTLY  FOR  SOIL  ENRICHMENT  AND  GENERAL  FARSI  1SIPROYES1ENT 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Our  New  Book  No.  5 4  Sent  free 


LIME 


for  the  soil  only.  Our  Agri¬ 
cultural  Lime  can  be  applied 
at  the  time  of  seeding  and 
will  not  burn  anything.  Will 
drill,  broadcast  or  scatter. 
We  guarantee  immediate 
shipment,  analysis,  mechani¬ 
cal  condition,  fineness,  quick 
results  and  no  burning. 
Litmus  paper  free.  Write  us. 


CALEDONIA  MARL  CO.,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


[ 


LET 

TH  E 
WIND 


PUMPY0UR 


FOR 
NOTHING 


WATER 


WHY  PAY  FOR  GASOLINE 
WHEN  WIND  IS  FREE] 
Get  a  Big,  Heavy,  Powerful, 
Light  Running,  Double  Geared 


SAMSON 

WIND  MILL 


SEND  FOR  CATXLOG 

We  also  build  Ideal  Feed 
Mills,  Pump  Jacks,  Hand 
Grinding  Mills  for  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ers,  Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage 
Cutters  and  Brass  Candle  Sticks 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
188  Samson  Avenue  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS  


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


I  prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  fruits,  live  stock  I 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soon! 
I  save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts! 
|!onger — horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — “my  wagon  I 
rides  like  auto"  says  one.  Get  a  pairat  dealers. 

II  not  at  dealer’s  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey's. 

40  sizes — fit  any  wagon— sustain  any  load  to 
*10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO..  71617th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Allll  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  fcll  about  Paint  and  Painting  f^r  Durability. 
Row  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paintf 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
,t^oa.  Wlth  Sample  Color  Cards,  Writs  me.  DO 
IT  NOW:  I  can  save  you  money. 

Q.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St..  Brotklxn.  N.V. 


GUARANTEED 


| MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 


Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
lolls  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  pox-table.  Easy 
terms.  T  li  e  se  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls,  pa. 


“The  Safe” 

Put  your  money  in  the 

Automatic 
Safe  Steam  Engine 
and  Boiler 

For  every  man,  es¬ 
pecially  the  farmer. 

3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  10  and  15  H.  P. 

Ontario  Iren  Works,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. ,  U.  S.  A. 


ROOF 


■H 


YOUR  APPLES 

WILL  NET  YOU 

MORE  MONEY 

After  you  have  installed  a 
Mouareb  Hydraulic  Cider 
Press.  We  are  the  largest 
mfrs.  of  presses,  apple* 
butter  cookers,  evapora¬ 
tors,  etc.,  in  the  country. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.! 

Ltd. Box  103.  York,  Pa. 


Ask  for  oar 
free  1913 
Catalog, 
telling 
why. 


Or  money  back  if  mating  out 
or  deterioration  occurs  in 

INGOT  IRON  ROOFING 

nt  any  time  within  so  years  of  purchase.  No 
painting  or  repairs  necessary.  Our  indemnity 
bond  protects  you.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary 
99.84%  pure  roofing.  Easy  to  put  on.  Fire-proof; 

storm-proof;  lightning-proof  and 
time-proof.  Look  for  trade-mark. 
Write  for  blp  illustrated  book  Fit  EE. 
The  Americau  Iron  Roofind  Co. 
St*.  .  KLY1UA,  OHIO 


RAW  GROUND  LIME 

Good  for  all  Crops.  Quickly  available. 
Order  now. 


F.  F.  CONLEY  LIME  CO., 


erica,  nt.  v. 


GASH  %  BAGS 

Turn  them  into  money.  We  bny  them  in  any  qnan- 
ritv,  sound  or  torn,  at  a  liberal  price  and  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT,  vY'-jte  for  particulars,  Reference  :  Citi¬ 
zen's  Rank.  IROQUOIS  RAG  CO.,  750 Broad- 
way,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 
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THE  CULTURE  OF  CURRANTS. 

Part  I. 

Currants,  whether  planted  in  the  gar¬ 
den  or  by  the  thousands  as  mine  are, 
covering  over  five  acres,  require  the 
same  culture  to  bring  forth  the  best 
results.  The  land  should  be  well  fertil¬ 
ized,  plowed  and  harrowed  previous  to 
planting,  then  a  deep  trench  is  made 
with  a  plow,  as  deep  as  possible,  by 
plowing  both  ways.  The  way  I  proceed 
to  get  ready  for  planting  is  to  have 
one  man,  who  has  three  sharp  pointed 
poles  about  eight  feet  long.  I  have 
mine  made  with  a  sharp  point  of  iron, 
as  I  use  them  often  during  the  plant¬ 
ing  time  of  Spring  and  Fall;  besides 
they  go  in  easier  and  stay  when  placed, 
seldom  blowing  down.  After  the  first 
row  is  laid  out,  which  should  be  four 
to  five  feet  from  the  fence,  the  man 
takes  these  poles,  and  places  the  first 
one  a  short  distance  down  from  the 
end  where  the  furrow  is  to  be  made  and 
five  feet  from  the  first  row ;  the  second 
one  about  half  way  down  the  field,  and 
the  third  one  10  to  15  feet  from  where 
the  row  win  end,  and  all  of  them  five  feet 
from  the  first  furrow;  they  are  then 
sighted  to  see  if  thejr  are  in  a  straight 
line.  The  horses  are  started,  keeping 
the  plow  in  a  line  with  the  poles,  which 
are  removed  as  fast  as  the  horses  reach 
them,  and  again  placed  five  feet  from 
where  they  had  been,  and  when  the  row 
is  finished  the  horses  are  turned,  and 
go  over  the  row  again ;  making  what  is 
called  a  dead  furrow.  This  is  continued 
until  the  field  has  been  gone  over,  and 
if  carefully  done,  there  will  be  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  straight  parallel  furrows 
five  feet  from  each  other  across  the 
field.  When  that  work  has  been  finished 
then  the  plants  are  cut,  each  man  tak¬ 
ing  his  bundle  of  50  plants,  for  they  are 
generally  tied  up  in  lots  of  that  num¬ 
ber,  and  proceeds  to  plant  by  taking 
out  the  loose  earth  with  a  hoe,  and 
spreading  the  roots  as  they  are  set  in 
the  ground.  The  earth  is  then  drawn 
back  around  the  roots  and  carefully 
tramped  down.  This  is  continued  until 
his  row  is  finished,  each  man  taking  a 
row. 

The  distance  between  the  plants  is 
marked  on  the  handle  of  the  hoe,  and 
is  generally  three  feet,  though  some 
are  now  planting  currants  6x4  feet, 
claiming  they  are  easier  to  take  care 
of,  but  there  will  be  not  quite  1,800 
plants  to  an  acre  in  this  case,  while 
if  set  a  little  closer  there  will  be  2,900 
bushes  when  planted  5x3  feet.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  which  will  produce 
the  most  and  best  fruit.  After  the 
plants  are  all  set  the  earth  is  thrown 
up  against  the  3'oung  bushes  with  the 
plow,  then  the  work  is  done  for  the 
season  if  planted  in  Fall.  If  Spring- 
planted,  they  require  frequent  cultiva¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  ground  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  for  their  best  growth. 

A  dressing  during  the  early  Summer' 
or  a  few  weeks  after  planting  of  a  good 
fertilizer  sown  before  a  cultivation  will 
help  much  in  the  plant  growth.  About 
August  15  I  cease  to  work  the  currants 
and  sow  a  cover  crop  of  15  pounds 
Crimson  clover  and  the  same  quantity 
of  vetch  mixed,  or  the  same  quantity 
of  oats  and  clover,  which  is  a  little 
cheaper,  but  the  oats  are  not  as  good 
as  vetch.  This  is  allowed  to  remain 
during  the  Winter,  but  plowed  under 
in  the  early  Spring  before  too  heavy 
a  growth  has  been  made.  I  do  not 
find  any  difference  in  the  growth  of  the 
currant  bush  whether  planted  in  the 
Fall  or  Spring;  the  only  advantage  is 
that  the  work  is  done,  and  that  much 
accomplished  before  the  rush  of  the 
Spring. 

Though  I  have  described  the  method 
of  planting  currants  in  quantities,  the 
general  principle  for  a  small  place  is 
the  same,  and  the  same  care  for  them 
afterwards  must  be  adhered  to.  The 
successful  fruit  grower  takes  nothing 
for  granted,  and  everything  is  care¬ 
fully  thought  out  beforehand.  Of 
course  in  a  small  place  the  plants  can 
be  set  closer  together ;  the  rows  need 
not  be  over  four  feet  from  each  other 
and  I'A  feet  for  the  plants  in  the 
rows.  By  the  way,  a  cover  crop  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  planted,  in  the 
garden,  as  well  as  among  a  small  patch 
of  currants.  It  is  easily  planted  and 
will  enrich  the  soil  many  times  above 
its  cost.  All  that  is  necessary  to  be 
done,  is  to  cultivate  or  rake  over  the 
ground  and  sow  a  mixture  of  one-half 
each  of  Crimson  clover  and  vetch 
broadcast,  and  then  go  over  it  again 
with  a  cultivator  or  rake  so  that  seed 


will  be  covered.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  about  the  first  of  August  if  the 
weather  is  very  dry,  or  two  weeks 
later  if  the  ground  is  moist  and  wet; 
then  in  Spring  plow  under,  and  by  re¬ 
peating  this  every  year  the  results  will 
be  surprising.  Of  course  a  cover  crop 
will  not  take  the  place  of  fertilizers 
and  manure,  but  will  assist  much  in 
enriching  the  land.  To  have  bushy 
plants  I  cut  them  down  to  seven  or  eight 
inches  above  ground.  Some  trim  them 
before  planting,  but  I  prefer  the  other 
method  of  trimming  them  after,  for 
then  the  plants  can  be  looked  over  to 
see  if  they  are  all  right,  and  properly 
set,  and  none  covered  when  being  hilled 
up. 

The  best  three  varieties  to  plant  are 
Wilder,  Fay  or  Filler  and  Cherry  cur¬ 
rant.  The  Wilder,  sometimes  called 
the  President  Wilder,  is  mostly  used  in 
this  section,  as  it  is  a  quick-growing 
plant,  coming  into  bearing,  often  in  the 
second  year,  and  for  the  first  few  years 
yielding  a  long  bunch  of  fine  large 
berries  which  sell  for  the  highest  mar¬ 
ket  prices.  The  only  objection  is  that 
they  need  very  heavy  pruning  to  keep 
the  fruit  large,  and  at  least  one-half 
of  the  season’s  growth  should  be  cut 
off,  in  addition  to  the  old  wood  of 
the  third  year,  and  the  branches  that 
hang  down  and  are  in  the  way  are  also 
cut.  This  variety  is  not  subject  to 
disease  any  more  than  the  others.  The 
Fay  is  similar  to  the  Filler;  in  fact  I 
think  they  are  the  same.  Both  are 
good,  but  the  trouble  with  them  is 
that  instead  of  an  upright  growth  as 
in  the  Wilder  they  are  just  the  reverse, 
and  have  a  sprawling  habit,  so  much 
so  that  many  branches  lie  close  to  the 
ground,  causing  dirty  fruit  after  a  rain, 
and  are  rather  hard  to  trim.  The 
Cherr}r  currant  is  not  as  old  a  variety 
as  the  Fay,  and  was  considered  the 
best  until  the  Wilder  was  introduced, 
as  the  berries  are  quite  large,  but  the 
bunches  are  about  half  as  long.  Some 
consider  that  they  live  longer  than 
any  other,  but  all  varieties  of  currants 
do  not  live  as  long  as  in  years  past, 
for  there  is  some  disease  that  with  the 
very  best  of  care  will  get  into  a  patch, 
and  kill  a  plant  here  and  there,  until 
in  self  defence  the  whole  patch  is 
uprooted.  The  worst  disease  is  the 
cane  blight,  which  attacks  the  cane  or 
branch,  causing  one  or  more  to  wither 
and  die,  even  in  the  Summer  when 
loaded  with  frutt,  and  one  of  our 
large  growers  says  that  he  has  noticed 
it  is  more  destructive  in  a  dry  season 
than  in  a  wet  season,  and  thinks  from 
this  that  a  moist,  not  wet,  soil  is  bet¬ 
ter  for  currants,  than  land  that  is  dry. 
So  far  there  has  not  been  any  remedy 
found  and  all  we  can  do  is  to  go  over 
the  patch  several  times  during  the  sea¬ 
son  and  cut  these  branches  out,  burn¬ 
ing  them  "at  once. 

The  Perfection  is  a  new  variety  hav¬ 
ing  a  large  berry,  fine  looking  but  not 
so  productive  as  the  Wilder,  nor  as 
strong  a  grower,  and  it  not  planted 
much  in  this  section  on  that  account. 
The  Pomona  is  also  a  new  currant  and 
not  planted  extensively  as  yet.  Large 
growers  are  slow  to  take  up  a  new 
variety,  until  it  is  thoroughly  tried  in 
a  small  way.  It  is  much  too  costly  to 
set  a  patch,  and  wait  several  years  to 
find  the  merits  or  defects  of  a  fruit, 
so  we  only  plant  a  hundred  or  two 
when  testing  a  new  sort.  Besides  the 
prices  at  first  are  away  up  in  the  skies 
for  the  plants.  The  fact  is  each  section 
has  its  own  particular  varieties,  most 
suited  to  that  place,  and  the  best  way 
for  anyone  not  familiar  and  wishing  to 
plant  a  large  patch,  would  be  to  find 
out  what  kind  is  grown  around  where 
he  lives,  and  plant  that  or  select  the  best 
two  .varieties.  For  a  small  garden, 
any  of  those  I  have  mentioned  are 
good  and  will  prove  satisfactory. 

The  black  currant  is  not  much  grown 
in  this  country,  and  only  two  varieties 
at  that.  Both  are  good,  and  it  is 
hard  to  make  a  choice.  But  the  trim¬ 
ming  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  red  currant,  which  bears  the  best 
and  the  largest  fruit  on  the  wood  of 
the  first  and  second  season’s  growth, 
and  the  older  wood  should  be  cut  out, 
to  force  the  plant  to  keep  renewing 
itself.  With  the  black  currant  it  is 
only  the  older  wood  that  bears,  from 
three  to  five  years  old,  and  it  will  keep 
sending  up  new  wood  every  year  if 
given  plenty  of  room ;  5  x  6  feet  is 
close  enough  to  plant  them.  They  are 
strong  growers  and  require  plenty  of 
stable  manure,  and  a  little  trimming 
every  year  will  be  enough.  I  would 
not  advise  planting  less  than  100  bushes 
of  the  red  currant,  but  25  would  be  an 
abundance  for  the  black  and  even  with 
this  number  there  will  be  some  to  give 
away  or  sell.  Arthur  e.  bell. 
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GET  THIS  BUGGY  NOW 
PAY  NEXT  FALL 

30  Day  FREE  Trial 
No  Money  Down 

No  Deposit 
No  C.  0.  D. 


YOUR  WORD  IS  GOOD 

We  neither  want  nor  ask  you  to  put  up  one  cent 
Latest  style  Triple  Panel  Auto  seat  buggies  and  adjust¬ 
able  storm-proof  Cozy  Cabs  shipped  for  Genuine  Free 
Trial.  Toughest  split  hickory  wheels  Wonderful 
easy-running  Perpetual  axles. 

Rock  Bottom  Factory  Prices 

We  are  Manufacturers  and  sell  direct  to  users  ex¬ 
clusively.  Best  buggies  in  the  world  for  the  money 
Most  liberal  offer  ever  made. 

YOUR  CHOICE  OF  TERMS 
Ifyou  decide  to  keep  the  buggy  after  30  day  Free  Trial, 
you  can  pay  Monthly  Payments  or  give  your  personal 
note  due  November  1st. 

SEND  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  -TODA  Y 

Fonts  &  Hunter  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 

FRUIT  BASKETS  AND  CRATES 

OF  ALL  KINDS 

W  rite  for  free  Circular 
and  Price-List. 


WEBSTER  BASKET  CO., 

Box  20.  Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  N.Y. 


T’YQORf  IDEAS 


-  .*,.000  offered  for  certain  inven- 

*  tions.  Book  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent” 
ana  “What  to  Invent”  sent  free.  Send 
ronprh  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers'  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att’ys 

Established  16  Years 

986  F.  Strcot,  Washington,  Da  C*  * 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thu 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  got  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  $90-700  lb. 

STANDARDse^Tor 

For  56.50  Spot  Cash 

YTou  can’t  beat  our  prices  on  the"sTANDAJip” 
Separator.  You  han’t  beat  “standard”  quality. 

Mail  Order  Price  butTVof 
a  Mail  Order  Product 

Cepac-  Our  Reg:, 

ity.  Offer  Price 

500  1b.  $47.50  $  75 
700  lb.  $56.50  %  90 
900  1b.  $63.50  $100 

Sold  Only 
Through  Dealers 

Guaranteed  to  last  as 
long  and  skim  as  close 
as  any  hand  separator 
made.  Try  it  free  on 
yourown  farm.  Our 
money  back  guar¬ 
antee  goes  with 
every  machine. 

See  the  "standard”  at  your 
dealer’s  or  write  for  Catalog  A  F 

Standard  Separator  Co.  »  Milwaukee.  W is. 


Buy  Farm  Land 

at  $10  an  acre  up  along  South¬ 
ern  Ry.,  M.  &  0.  R.  R.  and  | 

Ga  So.  and  Fla.  Ry.  Values 
rapidly  advancing.  Plenty  ot 

rain— no  blizzards.  Grotring 
cities  demand  more  produce,  lieef, 
it,  poultry  and  dairying  pay  handsomely.  Big  . 
in  apples,  truck,  alfalfa,  corn,  cotton.  Great  industrial 
openings  in  all  parts  of  the  South.  “  Southern 
Field  ”  magazine,  land  lists,  state  booklets — Free. 

M.V.  RICHARDS,  L.&l.  AgL,  So.Ry.,  Room 37  .Washington,  D.C. 


I 

On  plant  of  the  Medina  Foundry  Co., 

Medina,  Ohio,  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 

has  for  years  wilbstood  a  continuous  shower  of  sparks 
from  a  cupola  stack.  Scores  of  cases  are  on  record  to  prove 
that  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  has  saved  buildings  from  des¬ 
truction  by  resisting  the  action  of  burning  brands  and  embers 
blown  from  adjacent  fires.  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  affords  per¬ 
fect  fire  protection.  Fire,  chemical  fumes  and  weather  have  no  effect 
on  it —  because  it  is  all  mineral ,  and,  therefore,  practically  indestruc¬ 
tible.  Composed  of  layer  upon  layer  of  Asbestos  Felt  cemented  with 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt.  Literally  a  sheet  of  pliable  stone. 

Cheapest-per-year  Roofing 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  contains  nothing  to  rust,  rot,  peel  or  crack.  Never 
needs  coating  or  graveling.  ITS  FIRST  COST  IS  THE  ONLY  COST.  Adapted 
to  all  buildings.  Easily  applied.  We  ship  direct  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply 
you.  Write  nearest  Branch  for  illustrated  Book  No.  2048 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 
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A  FAST 
WORKER 


Easy  to  Fight  Weeds 


Here’s  the  profit-bringer — gets  after 
your  profit-eaters  —  the  everlasting 
weeds.  It  digs  ’em  out  quick. 


Free  Catalog. — Write  today  for  our  64-page 
Catalog  of  farm  implements.  No  matter 
what  your  needs — we  can  fill  them  and 
promptly  too. 


ECLIPSE  WEEDER 

is  adaptable  to  any  sort  of  rough  or  uneven  ground  :  can 
l>e  adjusted  to  growing  crops  for  light  or  deep  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Makes  dust  mulch  when  fields  are  h aid  or  dry. 
You’ll  use  this  w  coder  when  the  * 'others”  are  laid 
aside.  Order  otic  this  season.  Sold  by  dealers.  If  not 
obtainable  in  your  locality,  write  us. 


THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO..  Box  No.  75  .  Chicopee  Palls.  Mass. 


No  Money  Down\  W  M 

I  Prices  Slashed  —  yes. 
slashed  to  bed  rock  1  The 
greatest,  most  astounding, 
fprico-slashing  offer  over  made  yon  . 

on  a  high-grade  Manure  Spreader.  Write  mo  today.  Think. 

)  The  wonderful  Galloway  Manure  Spreader  No.  OA,  complete  wii 


The  Galloway  Manure  Spreader,  Complete 


Low  Down,  70 
Bu.  Spreader, 
Complete  With  Newf 
Mandt  Steel  Gear,  Tongue, 
Whipple-trees  and  Neck- 
yoke.  Special  Price — Only  J 


anywhere!  You  buy  direct  from  my  big  factories  and  save  all  middle¬ 
mens*  profits.  I’ve  knocked  the  bottom  right  out  of  ull  uprender 
{  prices.  I'm  making  »  special,  extra  price  cut  on  my  No.;  S 

Manure  Spreader.  Only  $7y.60  for  this  complete,  low  down. 70  bushel 
Spreader  with  new  Mandt  all-steel  goar  and  every  gront  feature.  Lie  - 
tachable  force-feod.  Double  drive.  Two  horses  handle  it  easily.  JU»i 
to  prove  that  my  cluims  are  true.  I’ll  ship  you  this  spreader  free*  do 
money  down— no  bank  deposit.  I’ll  let  you 

Try  It  30  Days  FREE! 

vant  to  ship  a  Galloway  Manure  Spreader  direct  to  you 
let  you  try  It  on  your  own  farm  30  days  free.  No  mort- 
es.  No  notes.  No  money  down.  Doesn't  that  prove  to 


gages 

you  that  the  Galloway  must  be  all  ana  more  tn&n  l  claim 
for  it  or  I  couldn’t  make  such  an  unheard  of  offer?  I  want 
you  to  give  the  Galloway  the  severest  teats,  and  then,  if  you  don't  think  it  is,  by  far,  the  best— send  it 
right  back  to  me.  The  trial  costs  you  nothing— it’s  free.  «...  A  .  .  ..  _  .  . 

Write  For  My  Big  Catalog  and  Special  Offer  you'^alF  thu° facts  about  this  great  price- 

slashing  offer.  I  will  save  you  $26  to  $60  by  cutting  out  all  middlemen’s  profits.  Remember,  this  is  a  special 
offer!  If  you  want  u  low-down,  easy  to  load,  light-draft  spreuder  at  a  tremendously  reduced  price  then 
write  for  my  proposition  right  now.  Listen:  if  you  write  me  quick.  I'll  send  you  my  special  offer  telhm* 
you  how  you  may  get  u  Galloway  Spreader  either  partly  or  entirely  without  cost  to  you.  Write  mo  IUUA  Yr 
Mv  R  ia  Rnnk  mTF  This  book  is  worth  many  dollars  to  any  man;  regular  price  $1.  It  is  lree 
,  V,r  r  Kt t  just  writing  me  today.  It  tells  how  to  care  for  the  manure,  bow  to 

A  Streak  Ot  Gold  ■  ■  spread  it,  and  how  to  make,  the  manure-pile  pay  for  your  spreader. 

Write  me  now,  at  once,  and  get  this  book  and  my  big,  price-slashing  offer— all  FRLE.  Address: 

Jfrm.  Galloway.  Pros.,  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,  669  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  Iowa  889 
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RURAT>  NEW-YORKER 


CONCRETE  BLOCK  HOUSE  SUCCESSFUL. 

Seven  years  ago  I  built  a  house  of 
concrete  blocks,  and  have  lived  in  it 
ever  since.  As  the  construction  of  my 
house  is  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  I 
will  have  to  go  somewhat  into  details. 
The  blocks  I  used  are  the  ordinary  hol¬ 
low  blocks  8  x  8  x  16  inches,  and  were 
laid  in  mortar  composed  of  lime, 
cement  and  sand.  The  walls  of  the 
whole  house  from  the  bottom  of  the 
cellar  to  the  roof  are  composed  of 
these  blocks.  The  house  is  T-shaped, 
the  main  part  being  32  x  38  feet,  and 
the  stem  20  x  32  feet.  The  roof  is 
what  is  called  half  pitch,  and  slants  in 
four  directions,  there  being  no  gable 
end  whatever.  This  makes  a  very 
large  garret,  which  is  utilized  in  rooms 
that  are  very  complete  and  as  good  as 
if  the  house  was  two-story.  Against 
the  outer  wall  all  round  the  inside  the 
house,  I  caused  to  be  placed  studding, 
2x4  inches,  flat  side  to  the  wall,  and 
these  are  lathed  and  plastered  just  as 
if  the  house  were  frame.  The  studs 
are  long  enough  so  that  they  are  spiked 
at  the  bottom  on  to  the  sides  of  the 
floor  joists,  and  they  run  up  to  the 
rafters  and  are  securely  spiked  to  them. 
The  object  of  this  was  twofold;  first 
to  make  sure  that  I  had  no  damp  walls 
in  the  house;  second  to  make  as  sure  as 
might  be  that  the  roof  was  not  carried 
off  by  a  fierce  windstorm  which  we 
sometimes  have  here.  About  10  days 
ago  it  had  a  trial  of  this  kind,  as  we 
had  a  regular  tornado  of  considerable 
proportion,  but  the  house  was  not 
shaken  nor  the  roof  moved  the  slightest. 
Of  course  I  have  had  no  damp  walls 
inside.  The  extra  cost  of  this  plan  is 
so  little  that  it  is  not  worth  consider¬ 
ing,  certainly  not  more  than  forty  dol¬ 
lars. 

Now  do  not  think  that  had  I  not 
done  this  I  would  have  surely  had  damp 


FERTILIZER  FOR  NEW  ENGLAND  FIELD 
CORN. 

The  question  is  often  asked  whether 
field  corn  can  be  successfully  raised  on  fer¬ 
tilizer  alone  in  New  England,  and  satis¬ 
factory  results  obtained  from  the  invest¬ 
ment.  I  believe  it  can,  and  many  have 
done  and  are  doing  it  at  the  present  time. 
I  know  of  one  grower  whose  place  was 
about  a  mile  distant  who  grew  year  after 
year  for  many  years  several  acres  of  corn 
with  the  application  of  800  to  1,200  pounds 
per  acre  of  commercial  fertilizer.  His 
yield  per  acre  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do 
know  that  he  considered  it  a  profitable  one, 
and  he  always  knew  whether  a  crop  paid 
or  not  on  his  farm.  We  have  further 
proof  on  the  question  from  P.  E.  Davis, 
of  Granby,  one  of  the  prize  winners  at  the 
Boston  corn  show  last  November.  Mr.  Davis 
informs  us  that  he  uses  fertilizer  alone  to 
the  amount  of  from  1,500  to  1,900  pounds 
per  acre,  and  1,000  pounds  per  aero  with 
stable  manure.  His  yields  for  1909-1910 
and  1911  were,  shelled  corn  per  acre,  105, 
127  and  110  bushels.  He  sells  his  stover 
for  .$8  and  .$10  per  ton,  and  this  year  sold 
tons  from  one  acre.  His  sped  was 
obtained  from  a  cross  some  20  years  ago, 
and  has  been  bred  and  kept  pure  ever 
since.  lie  sells  large  quantities  for  seed, 
and  certainly  thinks  there  is  money  in  rais¬ 
ing  field  corn  in  New  England. 

Another  example  of  profitable  field  corn 
grown  on  commercial  fertilizer  is  Mr.  N. 
I.  Bowditch,  of  Framingham,  who  took  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  prizes  at  the  corn  show  ; 
among  these,  the  best  ear  at  the  show,  the 
best  10  ears  and  several  special  prizes. 

The  originator  of  Mr.  Bowditch’s  corn 
was  a  very  patient  and  careful  grower. 
Selecting  the  best  ears,  he  set  a  standard, 
and  every  seed  ear  had  to  be  up  to  that 
standard.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  perfecting  this  strain  of  field  corn 
and  I  believe  the  result  worth  the  care  and 
Tabor.  Mr.  Bowditch  uses  the  stover  for 
his  cows,  but  sells  the  corn  to  a  Boston 
seed  house  at  a  good  profit.  He  is  strongly 
thinking,  however,  of  starting  a  direct 
trade  with  the  New  England  farmers,  and 
getting  all  the  profit  instead  of  dividing 
with  the  middleman  as  at  present.  These 
few  instances  show  what  can  be  done  if 
we  try.  They  also  show  that  field  corn 
can  be  grown  by  anyone  who  wants  to  do 
so  in  New  England,  if  he  only  will  try. 
Stable  manure  will  grow  splendid  corn, 
but  as  many  of  us  have  other  uses  for  this, 
or  have  not  enough  to  go  round  to  plant 
what  acreage  we  would  like  to  corn,  it 
would  seem  to  be  to  our  advantage  to  buy 
a  few  tons,  or  whatever  amount  we  would 
or  can  afford  to  buy,  and  use  for  just 
this  purpose  to  grow  our  own  corn  in¬ 
stead  of  buying  from  the  West  not  as 
good  an  article  as  we  can  produce  our- 
selves,  and  use  the  money  we  have  spent 
for  this  Western  corn  for  other  things 
we  need,  things  which  perhaps  we  need 
badly,  but  cannot  afford  under  our  present 
system  of  farm  management.  a.  e.  p. 

Massachusetts. 


walls.  I  am  quite  sure  I  would  not. 
We  have  just  been  having  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  profuse  rainy  spells 
I  ever  saw,  and  I  just  now  have  ex¬ 
amined  the  walls  outside  the  house 


R.  N.-l. — That  is  all  right,  but  why  de¬ 
pend  on  fertilizer  alone  even  if  the  manure 
is  needed  elsewhere?  Our  corn  ground 
for  this  season  is  now  green  with  r\'e  tur- 
nips  and  clover.  This  was  seeded  last  Fall 
without  interfering  with  last  Summer’s 
crops. 


and  also  in  the  cellar,  where  certainly 
if  the  walls  would  be  wet  anywhere 
it  would  be  there.  This  storm  of  rain 
and  wind  has  lasted  some  four  days 
and  the  records  show  there  has  been 
between  five  and  six  inches  of  rain. 
The  wind  has  constantly  driven  the  rain 
against  the  west  and  southwest  sides 
of  the  house  and  there  is  no  sign  of 
moisture  anywhere.  Indeed  my  base¬ 
ment  is  so  dry  that  I  keep  seasoned 

lumber  in  it  all  the  time,  and  a  me¬ 
chanic  who  has  a  bench  there  and  does 

a  great  deal  of  fine  woodwork  there 

declares  that  it  is  the  best  place  in 

which  to  keep  lumber  dry  he  has  ever 
seen.  The  house  is  heated  with  hot 
water  from  a  central  plant  some  half 
mile  away,  and  this  necessitates  there 
being  hot-water  pipes  overhead  in  the 
basement  which  helps  to  keep  the  base¬ 
ment  dry,  but  this  would  not  prevent 
the  blocks  from  absorbing  the  water 
on  the  outside.  There  are  in  this  town 
some  10  houses  built  of  concrete  blocks, 
one  of  them  being  our  largest  business 
house,  and  a  two-story  dwelling  is  now 
being  built.  This  shows  pretty  well 
what  our  people  think  of  block  houses. 
No  better  building  material  for  dwell¬ 
ing  houses  in  my  opinion  exists. 

Illinois.  A.  W.  FOREMAN. 


A  colored  man  was  brought  befi 
a  P°1,ce  judge  charged  with  steal 
chickens.  He  pleaded  guilty  and 
ceived  sentence,  and  the  judge  asl 
now  it  was  he  managed  to  lift  tin 
<-  u chens  right  under  the  window 
l.le  owner’s  house  when  there  was 
hog  m  the  yard.  “Hit  wouldn’t  be 
no  , use,  judge,”  said  the 'man,  “to 
to  splane  dis  thing  to  you  all.  Ef  j 
\\<!s  to  try  it  you  like  as  not  would 

nmi  K  e  °’  shot  an’  git  no  chicke 
KT'  htf  you  want  to  engage  in  z 
rascahty  Judge;  yo>  bettah  stick  tQ 

Record WHar  y°'  3m  familiar  Chica 


\\  hen  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


FRIENDS  HELP 

Si.  Paul  Park  Incident 


After  drinking  coffee  for  breakfast 
I  always  felt  languid  and  dull,  having 
no  ambition  to  get  to  my  morning 
duties.  Then  in  about  an  hour  or  so  a 
weak,  nervous  derangement  of  the  heart 
and  stomach  would  come  over  me  with 
such  force  I  would  frequently  have  to 
lie  down.” 

Tea  is  just  as  harmful,  because  it  con¬ 
tains  caffeine,  the  same  drug  found  in 
coffee. 

“At  other  times  I  had  severe  head¬ 
aches  ;  stomach  finally  became  affected 
and  digestion  so  impaired  that  I  had 
serious  chronic  dyspepsia  and  constipa¬ 
tion.  A  lady,  for  many  years  State 
President  of  the  W.  C.  t.  U.,  told  me 
she  had  been  greatly  benefited  by  quit¬ 
ting  coffee  and  using  Postum ;  she  was 
troubled  for  years  with  asthma.  She 
said  it  was  no  cross  to  quit  coffee  when 
she  found  she  could  have  as  delicious 
an  article  as  Postum. 

“Another  lady,  who  had  been  trou¬ 
bled  with  chronic  dyspepsia  for  years, 
found  immediate  relief  on  ceasing  cof¬ 
fee  and  using  Postum.  Still  another 
friend  told  me  that  Postum  was  a  God¬ 
send,  her  heart  trouble  having  been  re¬ 
lieved  after  leaving  off  coffee  and  tak¬ 
ing  on  Postum. 

.  “So  many  such  cases  came  to  my  no¬ 
tice  that  I  concluded  coffee  was  the 
cause  of  my  trouble  and  I  quit  and  took 
up  Postum.  I  am  more  than  pleased  to 
say  that  my  days  of  trouble  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  I  am  well  and  happy.” 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little 
book,  “The  Road  to  Wellville.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appear*  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  intereit. 
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ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

25  Designs— AH  Steel 

Handsome,  cost  less  than  wood, 
more  durable.  Don’t  buy  a  fence 
until  you  get  our  Free  Catalogue 
and  Special  Price*. 

We  can  *ave  you  money. 

fence  Machin,  Co. 


We  paint  ten  times  for 
our  eyes’  sake  to  once  for 
the  sake  of  the  building. 
The  poorer  the  paint  the 
oftener  we  must  renew  it 
to  maintain  the  building’s 
good  appearance. 

The  beauty  of  a  painted 
building  lasts  two  or  three 
times  as  long  if  secured  by 
paint  made  of  Dutch  Boy 
White  Lead  and  Dutch 
Boy  Linseed  Oil. 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead — white 
in  the  keg — any  color  you  want 
to  make  it  on  the  house. 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead  in  steel 
kegs.  12&.  25,50  and  100  lbs.  Dutch 
Boy  Linseed  Oil,  1  and  5  gallon 
sealed  cans.  Ask  your  paint  dealer. 

Let  us  send  you  "Paintiny  Packet 
No.44  ”  full  of  facts  every  heuse 
ownershould  know  about  painting. 
Also  Handy  Book  on  Painting  full 
of  information  for  the  man  on  the 
farm.  Wewill  include  ourcatalogue 
of  150  beautiful  stencils  for  walls. 

National  Lead  Company 

New  York  Boston  Buffalo 

Chicago  Cincinnati  Cleveland 

San  Francisco  St.  Louis 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


Freight 

rowi 


Strongest,  most  durable  made.  Basic\ 

I  open  hearth  wire.  Double  galvanized.  ■ 
.Compare  our  quality  and  prices  with  others.] 
BARGAIN  PRICES— DIRECT  from  FACTORS 
ISO  STYLES— 13  CENTS  PER  ROD  UP 
We  pay  freight  anywhere.  Write  now / 

(or  free  fenee  book  and  sample  to  test  I1 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  1_ 
Dept. 59  CleTeland,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


POST  HOLE 
AND  WELL 


The  auger  used  by  a  mil¬ 
lion  farmers  will  satisfy 
you  also.  Buy  quality, 
endurance,  speed  and 
let  the  imitations  alone, 

There’s  lots  of  satisfaction  in 
using  a  good  tool:  your  anger 
rises  every  time  you  use  a  poor  one 
on  which  you  were  stung.  Imita¬ 
tions  of  any  tool  are  made  to  sell 
only  on  the  reputation  of  the  original. 
People  don’t  counterfeit  bad  tools. 
The  Iwan  Auger  cuts  fast  and 
easily,  empties  easily,  has  no 
suction  when  removed  from 
hole.  Buy  from  your  dealer  and 
save  freight.  Most  of  them  sell 
Iwan  Augers.  Look  for  our  name 
on  handle  casting.  Get  posted  on 
the  tools  you  need. 

There’s  a  lot  to  know  about  good 


AUGER 

W  If  not 


sold  in 
your 
town 
ask  ns 
for 

special 
price  to 
intro¬ 
duce. 

Sizes 
3  to  18 
inches 
diam¬ 
eter, 
post  hole 


augers,  diggers,  tile  tools  and  hay  knives. 

Write  now  for  our  “Easy  Digging” 
booklet  and  catalog  while  our  ad¬ 
dress  is  before  you. 

IWAN  BROS.,  Bsx  K,  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


90  for  this 

—  DANDY  GATE 


These  gates  are  not 
a  special  lotbuiltdown 
to  a  low  price,  but  are 
full  of  the  same  qual¬ 
ity,  satisfaction  and 
durability  which  can 
be  obtained  in  any  of  our 
triple-galvanized,  high- 
carbon  steel 


Iowa  Gates 


The  filling  of  this  serviceable  and  ornamental  gate  is 
extra  close  diamond  mesh.  Gate  has  strong  frame,  pat¬ 
ent  latch,  etc.  Comes  in  all  sizes;  plain  and  fancy  tops. 

Style  E  Farm  Gate,  illustrated  below,  is  another 
leader  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  than  asked  for  other 
gates  of  its  kind.  Painted  or  galvanized.  All  sizes. 
The  best  lumber  dealer  in  your  town  has  these 
ates  on  sale.  If  you  don’t  know  his  name,  write  us 
or  booklet,  name  of  dealer,  special  prices,  etc. 
IOWA  GATE  CO.,  4  5  Clay  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 


s 


Galvanized  Coating 


of  the  Peerless  Gat”  to  the  light,  flimsy 
frame,  small  wire  tilling  and  the  paint 
covering-  of  the  ordinary  gate. 

YOU  CAN  see:  A  big  difference 

If  there  is  no  Peerless  dealer  near  you 
send  for  our  big  fence  and  gate  catalogue 
oefore  buying  your  spring  supply. 


Peerless  Wire  Fence  Co. 

215  Mich  St.  Adrian,  Michigan 


Gales 


Last  5  Times  as  Long 


.  save  you  big  money  on  your  farm  gates.  My  new  catalog  quotes  such 
astonishingly  low  prices  on  OAN’T-SAG  GATES  AND  GATE  STEELS  that  you  simply 
chartm  foz^hoTiived  SSS^S^S^^  “y  FREIGHT  PAID  PRICES  are  half  what  other, 

30  Days 9  Free  Trial— 5  Year  Guarantee 

ltecZ 

When  you  get  thi3  book  you  can  either  select  complete  CAN’T-SAG  GATFS  R mHv  tn * ' eul' 
any  length— painted  or  unpainted  or  if  you  prefer  You8 can  orde^^^tthJGAT^fsTTM^fwkich^ncimlea 

y thing  but  the  boardsl.  With  these  vou  ca 


Send  for,  FREE  Gate  Catalog 


everyl 


Gates  in  30  minutes  and  SA  VE  BIG  MONEY. 


can  build  your  own  I 


Note  These  Special  Features 

Each  board  douMe  bolted  between  4  pairs  of  ANGLE  STEEL 
uprights  and  6  TKI ^ NG ULA R  TRU SSI  BRACES.  Patent  re¬ 
enforced  SELF-LOCKING  HINGE.  Gate  swings  easily  both 
ways— always  hangs  square  and  plumb.  Elevating  Attachment 
liumisneu  at  slight  additional  cost!  permits  gates  to  be  raised 
over  deep  snow  or  allows  small  stock  to  pass  under.  Write  for 
FreeGitalo*  and  FREIGHT  PREPAID  OFFER  TODAY.  Address 

-  A. V  Rowe,  Pres.  Rowe  Mfg.Co ,  706  Udams  St..6aleshurg.  IIL 


Service  Is  the  Test  that  Tells 

Republic  Hercules  Gates  - 

are  the  strongest  gates  for  their  weight 


and  the  lightest  for  their  strength  ever  built. 

The  Frame  is  of  high-carbon  steel  tubing,  heavily 
galvanized ;  won’t  break  or  bend  like  ordinary  gas  pipe 
frames.  Fabric  of  heavy  rust  proof  wire  held  firm 
by  stretcher  bar.  Raise  bar  raises  gate 
easily  over  snow  drifts  or 
for  small  stock. 


Rpnilhlir  Ornamental  Lawn  Fence  is 

HCpuUlU,  to  satisfy  the  man  who  takes 


designed 

satisfy  the  man  who  takes  pride  in 
his  home.  Strongly  built;  easily  put  up  on  wood  or  iron 
posts;  self-adjusting  to  uneven  ground.  Rust  proof. 

You  can  save  money  in  first 
cost  and  in  repair  cost  with  Republic 
Farm  Gates  and  Ornamental  Fence.  [ 

Write  us  for  prices  telling  what  you 
need.  Catalog  Free. 

Republic  Fence  4  Gate  Co., 

34  Republic  St.,  N.  Chicago,  III. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

The  weather  still  continues  mean  and 
variable.  We  get  in  half  a  day’s  spray¬ 
ing  now  and  then.  Some  of  our  neople 
tells  us  how  they  spray  in  the  wind  and 
do  better  work  than  when  it  is  calm. 
“Wind”  has  an  elastic  meaning.  I 
would  like  to  see  some  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  try  their  hand  at  spraying  when  a 
good  north  wind  is  puffing  down  our 
valley.  At  fruit  shows  I  have  seen 
demonstrations  of  spraying  against  the 
wind  where  an  electric  fan  produced  a 
breeze.  I  always  felt  that  I  would  like 
to  get  the  outfit  on  our  hills  on  a  day 
when  April  was  really  trying  to  show 
off  the  reputation  which  belongs  to 
March.  However,  we  find  no  fault,  but 
put  on  the  spray  whenever  possible. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  consider  Sum¬ 
mer  spraying  this  year.  Is  there  any 
mixture  that  will  clean  out  the  crawling 
scales  before  they  settle  down  and  still 
not  injure  fruit  or  foliage?  We  have 
got  to  find  something  of  that  sort  for 
part  of  our  orchard.  I  find  that  most 
practical  growers  shake  their  heads  and 
say  the  scheme  will  not  work.  They 
claim  you  must  keep  spraying  every  10 
days  or  so  all  through  the  season  in 
order  to  keep  the  trees  clean.  We  will 
do  that  on  part  of  our  orchard  if  we 
find  the  mixture  we  are  after.  Shall  it 
be  weak  lime-sulphur  solution,  soluble 
oil,  kerosene  emulsion,  whale-oil  soap, 
or  what?  From  reports  that  pile  in 
upon  us  it  is  evident  that  many  fruit 
growers  have  been  unable  to  spray  as 
they  wanted  to,  and  they  are  afraid  of 
the  scale.  Now,  gentlemen,  what  can 
you  do  for  us  in  the  way  of  a  Summer 
spray?  What  will  take  the  freckles  off 
and  not  injure  the  face? 

It  is  still  cold  and  windy.  On  the 
lighter  soils  a  few  miles  away  a  few 
early  things  have  been  planted.  In  our 
section  oats  and  peas  have  been  disked 
into  sod  ground,  but  that  is  about  the 
limit  of  farming  up  to  April  10.  Our 
first  plowing  was  done  April  2  in  a 
peach  orchard.  It  is  a  mistake  to  turn 
our  heavy  soil  over  too  early.  It  means 
tough  lumps  and  clods  which  stay  with 
us  more  or  less  all  Summer.  Then  what 
do  we  sow  cover  crops  for  if  not  to  get 
as  much  growth  as  possible  before  turn¬ 
ing  under?  We  have  no  section  for 
early  truck  growing — we  do  better  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  The  hotbeds 
are  full  of  plants  coming  on  all  ready 
to  be  put  out  when  soil  and  weather 
fit  them.  Among  other  such  crops  we 
have  one  frame  of  three  sash  full  of 
potato  plants.  These  are  started  some¬ 
what  like  sweet  potato  plants.  There 
is  a  thin  layer  of  manure  at  the  bottom 
and  a  crust  of  soil  on  this.  Here  the 
seed  pieces  are  put  about  six  inches 
apart  each  way  and  then  covered  with 
two  inches  or  so  of  soil.  If  they  are 
kept  well  watered  they  grow  rapidly 
and  by  the  time  frost  danger  is  past  the 
plants  are  often  a  foot  or  more  high. 
Then  they  are  dug  up  and  planted  in 
deep  furrows  with  the  seed  piece  about 
four  inches  underground.  This  is  a 
way  of  getting  early  eating  potatoes. 
It  would  not  pay  commercially,  though 
a  plan  somewhat  like  this  is  often  tried 
on  a  large  scale.  This  year  potatoes 
promise  to  be  cheap,  as  there  seem  to 
be  many  old  potatoes  left  over.  Seed 
potatoes  have  been  cheaper  than  for  a 
good  many  years. 

We  seldom  hurry  about  taking  the 
mulch  off  the  strawberry  plants.  There 
is  danger  from  late  frost  the  same  as 
with  peach  blooms,  and  1  see  no  great 
reason  for  pushing  the  strawberries 
along.  In  fact,  I  would  rather  hold 
them  back  if  possible:  You  see  that 
on  our  cold  hills  we  cannot  expect  to 
compete  in  earliness  with  the  lighter 
soils!  The  entire  plan  of  handling  the 
soil  is  different  and  we  must  change  our 
plants  to  suit.  That  is  where  the  trouble 
comes  in  when  we  try  to  give  definite 
advice  in  some  case  where  the  details 
are  not  known.  Each  man’s  farm  and 
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conditions  make  his  case  a  special  one. 
While  he  may  be  helped  by  general  rules 
he  must  finally  figure  it  out  himself. 

All  Sorts. — You  remember  the  call 
on  page  470  for  a  young  man  who 
would  do  good  work  on  a  farm  and  at 
the  same  time  prove  an  example  of 
worthy  conduct  in  the  family.  Two 
people  have  already  come  forward  for 
particulars.  I  hope  they  are  not  so 
strong  on  conduct  that  they  think  good 
society  will  take  the  place  of  hard  labor. 
It  would  not  with  me.  .  .  .  Now  we 
have  a  somewhat  impatient  critic  who 
wants  to  know  why  we  talk  so  much 
about  baked  apples — why  not  eat  them 
raw  ?  Eating  raw  apples  is  very  much 
a  matter  of  teeth.  Then  again  we  are 
reduced  to  Ben  Davis  at  this  season,  and 
baking  certainly  helps  old  Ben.  Then 
the  baked  apple  can  be  eaten  with  milk 
or  cream — and  you  can  eat  more  of 
them.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  raw 
people.  The  redheads  and  I  frequently 
cover  up  half  a  dozen,  but  for  choice  I 
take  the  baked  fruit.  ...  I  have  a  ; 
good  many  letters  from  people  who  say 
that  crown-gall  on  young  trees  is  noth¬ 
ing  of  importance  and  should  not  be 
considered  when  buying.  I  know  that 
scientists  do  not  agree  on  this  point,  and 
I  am  not  prepared  to  argue  with  them. 
All  I  know  is  that  I  have  Jost  trees 
from  this  disease — therefore  I  want  no 
more  of  it.  Some  man  might  come 
along  and  offer  proof  that  roup  or 
cholera  in  poultry  was  harmless.  If  I 
had  time  I  might  listen  to  him,  but  I 
would  not  buy  birds  carrying  such  dis¬ 
eases  if  I  knew  it.  I  feel  that  way  about 
trees  with  crown-gall.  I  would  not 
plant  them,  but  would  sort  them  out  and 
send  them  back  to  the  nurseryman.  I 
have  bought  peach  trees  which  had 
borers  working  on  their  roots.  Once  I 
bought  potted  strawberry  plants  and 
found  a  number  of  white  grubs  right 
in  the  pots.  As  the  plants  and  trees 
were  not  seriously  injured  we  killed  the 
grubs  and  borers  and  said  nothing  about 
it.  I  can  easily  see  how  in  the  rush  of 
packing  and  sorting  such  things  might 
get  by.  An  evident  case  of  crown-gall  is 
different.  I  would  not  accept  such  a 
tree  or  plant  it.  .  .  .  As  a  rule  Crim¬ 
son  clover  winters  over  on  our  hills 
about  two  times  out  of  five.  This  Spring 
we  are  to  have  one  of  the  two  times,  for 
on  most  of  our  fields  the  clover  stands 
thick  and  green,  in  excellent  condition. 
By  the  middle  of  May  it  will  be  knee 
high  and  more,  with  more  plant  food 
to  the  acre  than  I  could  buy  in  1,200 
pounds  of  fertilizer.  When  this  is  put 
under  with  600  pounds  of  active  lime  I 
expect  to  transfer  some  of  that  activity 
to  the  trees.  The  rye  is  good,  as  it 
usually  is.  The  vetch  is  scattering,  but 
I  can  give  no  judgment  until  we  see 
what  full  growth  looks  like. 

Home  Matters. — How  many  people 
are  to  be  on  your  farm  this  Summer? 
We  shall  have  17  when  two  friends 
move  into  the  old  house.  I  think  the 
country  is  the  best  place  for  a  crowd  if 
you  must  have  one.  What  a  world  we 
would  have  if  every  silent  and  lonely 
farmhouse  could  be  filled  to  the  last 
room  with  youth  and  hope  and  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  comes  with  “another  chance.” 
If  you  want  to  see  the  most  hopeful  j 
outlook  for  this  country,  give  us  the 
conditions  which  would  fill  these  farm¬ 
houses  with  prosperous  and  contented 
people. 

We  have  all  sorts  of  questions  and 
propositions.  One  that  made  me  very 
thoughtful  was  a  letter  from  a  man  in 
a  town  who  wants  to  go  to  a  farm.  His 
mother  wants  to  go,  but  he  says : 

My  wife  is  very  much  set  against  going 
back  to  a  farm,  and  says  that  she  will  not 
go  on  a  farm,  and  that  if  I  go  it  will  be 
an  indication  that  1  love  my  mother  better 
than  I  do  her.  I  feel  that  I  can  make  a 
better  living  on  a  farm,  and  also  that  all 
the  family  would  be  in  better  health,  but 
I  cannot  make  her  see  it. 

I  see  the  whole  household  tragedy  in 
this,  yet  I  could  not  advise.  I  had  the 
letter  in  my  pocket  as  I  came  home 
from  the  city,  remembering  that  an 
eventful  day  had  come.  Not  long  ago 
a  friend  wrote  in  to  say,  “This  Hope 
Farm  man  seems  to  be  a  ‘raisin,’  a  sort 
of  dry  old  cuss  who  has  kept  some  of 
the  sweetness  of  experience.”  At  any 
rate,  the  Hope  Farm  man  went  into  a 
“rosary”  and  bought  25  roses  to  take 
home.  The  woman  who  sold  them 
rather  guessed  the  secret  from  the  par¬ 
ticular  number,  and  the  man  followed 
the  Hope  Farm  man  out,  took  off  his 
hat,  shook  hands  and  said :  “I  wish  you 
much  joy  and  good  luck  mit  your  anni¬ 
versary.”  And  so  the  Hope  Farm  man 
carrying  his  25  roses  home  to  mother 
and  his  mind  going  back  into  the  details 
of  over  8,000  various  days,  was  not  in 
the  proper  mental  condition  for  decid¬ 
ing  hard  domestic  problems.  H.  w.  c. 


Wear  Like  Steel  | 

comfortable  | 
as  old  slippers  | 

The  life  of  Bass  Shoes  is  ~ 
almost  unbelievable,  until  S 
you  try  a  pair  and  see  for  2 
yourself.  The  firm  hemlock  S 
soles  wear  under  hardest  S 
conditions  twice  as  long  as  — 
the  average  sole.  Yet  the  S 
uppers  have  given  good  S 
service  after  taking  2 
as  high  as  8  and  9  -5 

half  soles,  = 


Here’s  the 
Secret 


Bass  Shoes  are  made 
with  vegetable-tanned  leather  from  only  the  toughest  and  closest- 
grained  part  of  the  skins  of  matured  veal.  Most  of  the  other  makes  of 
shoes  you  see  are  made  from  the  whole  skins  of  young,  tender  calves, 
slaughtered  for  market.  You,  yourself,  know  that  shoes  made  from  these 
skins  with  their  weaknesses  cannot  stand  the  strain  of  rough,  outdoor 
wear  long  enough  for  you  to  get  your  money’s  worth. 

BASS  Shoes 

For  Hard  Service 

Still  other  brands  use  hides  from  steers,  which  you  know  cannot  be  so 
close-grained,  smooth  and  pliable  as  the  skins  that  go  into  Bass  Shoes. 
That's  why  Bass  Shoes  feel  so  soft  and  comfortable  to  your  feet — and 
adapt  themselves  to  a  perfect  fit  of  every  part  of  your  foot — just  as 
though  they  were  made  to  your  individual  order. 

Another  reason  for  their  great  durability — and  economy — is  the  nailed 
soles.  A  sewed  sole  rarely  stands  more  than  one  or  two  half-soles. 

Shed  Water  Like  a  Duck’s  Back 

Not  only  are  Bass  Shoes  marvelously  durable  and  comfortable,  but  you  may  wear  them 
through  muddy  roads,  marshes  and  in  other  damp  and  wet  places  and  know  that  your  feet 
will  be  kept  dry.  They  are  as  nearly  waterproof  as  shoes  can  be— mud  won't  faze  them. 

Buy  Bass  Shoes  of  the  best  dealer  in  your  town  or  the  nearest  town.  They  cost  $4.00 — a 
little  more,  perhaps,  than  ordinary  shoes,  but  their  extraordinary  features  make  them  worth 
a  whole  lot  more.  If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  Bass  Shoes,  don't  buy  any  others— write  us 
and  we  will  tell  you  how  you  can  easily  get  them. 

Handsome  catalog  of  Bass  Shoes, 


DEALERS.  Write  us  on  your  business  letter¬ 
head  for  our  special  dealers'  proposition  and 
full  particulars  as  to  how  we  are  making  it  easy 
for  you  lo  sell  the  increasingly  popular  Bass  line. 


free — send  for  it  now. 

G.  H.  BASS  CO. 

Makers  of  famous  Bass  Moccasins 
Wilton,  Maine 
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points. 


Must 

Suit 

You^ 


^  Satisfaction  Guaran¬ 
teed — no  catches  nor  technicali- 
ties  in  our  guarantee.  Your  engine 

_  must  satisfy  yo»  or  you  don’t  keep  it.  Your 

_  ^ood  will  means  our  success.”  That  s  the  prin- 
cipal  that  built  our  business. 

LAUSON  FROST  KING 

Gasoline  Engines 


have  the  new  Lauson  Gear-Driven  Magneto,  which  eliminates  all 

batteries.  Built  into  the  engine— won’t  wear  out.  Throws  a  big,  hot 


r  spark  that  never  weakens.  Starts  Easily.  1  he 
’  Frost  King  starts  on  the  magneto  withou  t  turn- 
’  ning  over.  Requires  no  cranking.  Positively 
'frost  proof.  Low  fuel  consumption  —  high 
efficiency.  Case-hardened  and  ground  wear¬ 
ing  parts  practically  eliminates  wear  and 
breakage.  Write  for  catalog  statingpower  re- 
luired  and  name  of  Lauson  dealer. 

The  John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co. 

|218  N.  W.  Street, 

New  Holstein,  Wis. 


f  Shipped 
*  quick  from 
all  transfer 


A 


milllUlWII 


1  to  100  H.  P. 
All  Types 


This  Offer  Is  Limited! 


ljuwn  corao  my 
pricea!  Write  form 


offer— a  special 


for  the  ne: 
history  > 
J.fr« 


uxt  60  days  only.  I’m  making  the  greatest,  price-slashing  ofTer  in  the^ 
f  tho  gusolino  engine  business  My  wonderful,  6^hor»©  power,  water- 


cooled,  front  proof, gasoline  engine 
inking  THREE  now  where  I  ir 


I’m  mi _ _ _  _. 

So  I’ve  got  to  make  the  price.  _  _ 
vory  low  prices  for  this  extraordinary 


on  this  special  GO-dny  limited  offer.only  $99.50! 
ONE . 


15  h.  p..  for  a 


made  only  ONE  before.  I’ve  got  to  Bell  them. 
I'm  doing  it!  I’ve  even  cut  way  below  my  former 
oiler.  Write  mo! 

.  r  -  .  ,  A  u  —  Let  me  send  you  this  great  5  n.  p. 

90  Days  Free  Trial  On  Your  Farm  Gaiioway  Engine  or  any  of  m^  en- 

^  ^  -  ■  —  ■  ginoa  from  1  3-4  to 

free  test  on  your  own  farm  for  90  days.  Give  it  every 
severe  test.  Then.  If  you  don’t  think  it’s  the  best  en- 
srino  you  ever  8aw,  send  it  back.  I’ll  refund  your 
money  and  pay  freight  BOTH  ways.  Ever  b«ar  of  a  fairer  offer?  Never! 

CCA  To  CQA/I  Covet  HI  If  you  decide  to  keep  the  Galloway  Engine 
I  O  $  JUU  oaveu!  Vl(  Have  yoil  $50  to  $300  right  at  the  start. 

Remember,  you  buy  direct  from  mv  big  factories  and  save  all  middle¬ 
mens*  profits.  And  this  special  limited  60-dav  offer  saves  you  even 
more  than  ever.  Don’t  forget,  I  guarantee  the  Gallowav  Engine 
permanently.  I've  got  125,000  satisfied  customers  to  back  that  up. 

Write  for  My  Special  Offer  and  Big  Engine  Book 

CppiTV  Write  me  ut  once.  If  you  write  quick  I'll  send  you  my 
■  extra  offer— I’ll  toll  you  how  you  may  get  one  or  my  en 

frlnoa  partly  or  entirely  without  coat  to  you.  No  canvassing.  No  so- 
iciting.  i'll  send  you  full  particulars  FREE  if  you  write  me  TODAY. 

A  || if* If  VI  Now.  don’t  delay.  This  offer  is  limited-good  for  GO 
xUll/H  ■■  days  only.  Write  me  a  postal  card  or  letter  right  away 
and  I'll  send  you  my  latest  price-slashing  offer,  my  big  engine  book  and  my  extra 
co-operative  offer-all  FREE.  Don't  wait.  Write  me  TODAY  -  RIGHT  NOW. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  W IK.  GALLOWAY  CO.,  665  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  la. 


LISTED!  Before  I  started 
to  make  engines  you  paid 
$250  to  $300  for  an  engine 
nowhere  near  as  good.  To¬ 
day  I’ve  gotall  middlemen 
on  the  run. 


H.P 


BBB 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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THE  SIMMONDS  PAPAYA. 

In  his  article  on  page  491,  Mr.  Van 
Deman  refers  to  the  excellent  quality 
of  the  .Simmonds  papaw.  Bulletin  No. 
83  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and 
Plant  Introduction,  from  which  we  re¬ 
produce  the  picture  shown  at  Fig.  184, 
gives  this  description  of  it: 

“This  is  a  seedling  from  a  fruit 
which  was  borne  by  a  tree  grown  from 
seed  sent  in  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Ross  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  in  1910.  It  is 
the  best  seedling  out  of  60  which  were 
grown  from  seed  of  the  same  identical 
fruit.  Its  globular  shape,  medium  size 
and  thick  flesh  ought  to  make  it  a  good 
shipper  and  the  mild  flavor  makes  it 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  those  who  have 
never  eaten  a  papaya  and  learned  to 
appreciate  a  more  pronounced  papaya 
flavor.  It  is  named  after  Mr.  Edward 
Simmonds,  gardener  in  charge  of  the 


cess  in  the  North,  but  largely  in  open 
field  culture.  A  few  years  since  we 
tried  them  in  the  vineyard,  but  dis¬ 
carded  them  for  other  crops  that 
promise  better.  A  comparative  value  of 
Soy  beans  and  clover,  as  soil  builders, 
depends  largely  upon  the  disposition 
made  of  the  crops*  If  the  beans 
or  clover  be  cut  for  fodder  no 
nitrogen  is  retained  except  in  the  roots 
and  stubble.  It  has  been  estimated 
from  a  basis  of  equal  yields  that  clover 
stubble  adds  more  than  three  times  as 
much  nitrogen  as  Soy  bean  stubble.  But 
if  the  entire  plants  are  turned  under  as 
green  manures  and  the  yields  are  the 
same  in  each  case  then  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  added  in  each  instance  is  about 
equal.  The  Soy  bean  should  not  be 
seeded  till  all  danger  of  late  frost  is 
past,  and  the  soil  is  fairly  warm.  No 
exact  date  can  be  given,  as  the  time 
will  vary  annually,  for  the  latitude  of 
North  East  probably  not  earlier  than 
late  May.  They  are  harvested  as  soon 


THE  SIMMONDS  PAPAYA.  Fig.  184. 


Field  Station  at  Miami,  Florida,  in 
recognition  of  his  successful  work  in 
the  grafting  of  the  papaya.” 

ATTAR  OF  ROSES. 

H.  R.,  Rochester,  N.  Y . — From  what  rose 
is  the  oriental  perfume  attar  of  roses  made? 

Ans. — Attar  or  otto  of  roses  is  chiefly 
produced  from  the  true  Damask  or 
Damascus  rose,  Rosa  damascena,  though 
R.  moschata,  the  Musk  rose,  and  R.  cen- 
tifolia  (Rose  of  a  hundred  leaves)  are 
also  cultivated  to  some  extent  for  the 
same  purpose.  A  semi-double  red- 
flowered  form  of  the  Damask  rose  is 
the  one  usually  grown  for  perfume.  It 
is  grown  in  Cashmere,  Persia,  Syria, 
Upper  Egypt,  Barbary,  some  districts  of 
British  India,  and  in  some  sections  now 
disturbed  by  the  Balkan  war;  for  exam¬ 
ple,  in  the  district  about  Adrianople. 
The  attar  is  the  essential  oil  distilled 
from  the  rose  petals,  and  is  produced 
in  very  small  quantities;  it  is  said  that 
60  pounds  of  petals  are  required  to 
yield  a  dram  and  a  half  of  oil.  The 
odor  of  the  oil  is  extremely  lasting. 
Long,  narrow  little  bottles  of  gilded 
glass,  in  which  the  attar  comes  from 
abroad,  are  sold  by  dealers  in  Oriental 
goods,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  oil  is 
absorbed  by  perfumers  and  allied  trades. 
Being  costly,  the  attar  is  said  to  be 
quite  often  adulterated,  usually  with  oil 
of  geranium. 

Soy  Beans  in  Young  Orchard. 

E.  S.  D.,  North  East,  Pa. — I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  planting  Soy  beans  in  a  young  prune 
orchard.  As  I  wish  to  keep  the  ground 
well  cultivated  I  would  plant  in  rows. 
^Vhen  should  Soy  beans  be  cut  for  fodder? 
"  ben  is  best  time  to  plant  in  this  lati¬ 
tude  ? 


Ans. — It  is  probable  that  the  owner 


of  this  prune  orchard  desires  not  only 
<o  obtain  a  supply  of  fodder,  but  at  the 
saline  time  to  maintain  the  fertility  of 
1'is  soil  by  the  use  of  the  Soy  bean. 
\  ery  favorable  reports  are  current  of 
the  great  benefits  from  this  plant  as  a 
foil  renovator,  especially  from  the 
South.  Some  have  used  them  with  suc- 


as  the  pods  are  well  formed  if  used  for 
hay,  and  if  for  silage  a  little  later.  It 
is  advisable  to  try  them  in  a  small  way 
at  first  till  their  adaptability  for  the 
soil  and  climate  can  be  judged  first 
hand.  p.  b.  c. 

Improving  Old  Pasture. 

B.  T.  C.,  New  York. — I  wish  to  turn  over 
an  old  pasture  this  Spring,  thought  that 
if  plowed,  then  thoroughly  limed  and  finally 
sown  with  Crimson  clover  and  a  good  pas¬ 
ture  mixture  of  grasses  I  could  have  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  pasture  before  the  Summer  is  over. 
My  idea  in  sowing  the  Crimson  clover  is 
that  it  would  supply  the  soil  with  nitrogen, 
and  being  an  annual  would  then  disappear 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  while  the  pas¬ 
ture  grasses  sown  at  the  same  time  would 
be  benefited  by  the  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 

Ans. — This  is  not  the  best  plan  to 
start  new  pasture.  The  Crimson  clover 
will  not  be  satisfactory.  This  is  not  a 
crop  for  Spring  seeding.  It  will  grow 
only  a  few  inches  high  and  when  hot 
weather  comes  go  to  seed  and  die,  leav¬ 
ing  the  old  pasture  to  come  back  and 
control  the  ground  with  many  weeds  and 
coarse  grasses.  We  should  try  to  mellow 
that  soil  and  subdue  the  old  sod  before 
reseeding.  You  can  plow  and  plant  po¬ 
tatoes  or  early  corn,  cultivate  both  ways 
and  keep  clean.  Then  seed  to  pasture 
grasses.  Or  you  can  plow  and  lime 
and  seed  to  Canada  peas  and  oats. 
These  can  be  cut  in  July  for  hay  or 
may  be  plowed  under  and  the  land 
seeded  to  buckwheat.  This  can  be  put 
under  in  early  September  and  then  the 
pasture  grasses  seeded.  You  will  get 
a  more  enduring  and  satisfactory  seed¬ 
ing  in  this  way. 

She  (in  art  museum) :  “They  say 
that  famous  marine  artist  was  once  a 
plain  farmer’s  boy.  I  wonder  where  he 
developed  his  talent?”  He:  “Probably 
drawing  water  on  the  farm.” — The 
Pathfinder. 

Patients  “But,  doctor,  you  are  not 

asking  $5  for  merely  taking  a  cinder 

out  of  my  eye?”  Specialist:  “Er— no. 

My  charge  is  for  removing  a  foreign 

substance  from  the  superficies  of  the 

cornea.’’ — The  Pathfinder. 

. 
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STEEL 


The  Eddy  Steel  Plow  needs 
no  Introduction  to  the  farmer  in  pro¬ 
gressive  communities— it  has  proven  its  ability  to  do 
unequalled  work  under  most  any  conditions.  Light  in  weight' 
and  draft,  yet  strongly  built  throughout  for  hard,  long  service. 
Our  36-S,  two-horse,  steel  beam  Plow  will  turn  a  furrow 
5  to  9  Inches  deep  and  11  to  15  inches  wide.  A  strong, 
light  plow,  with  many  exclusive  good  features  for  level 
or  hillside.  Reverses  automatically ;  has  wider  range  of  use¬ 
fulness  than  ordinary  ' 
plows.  Many  years 
of  satisfaction  in  g  * 
this  popular  plow  £ 


The 


IF  ©AN  EDDY 
ALWAYS  READY. 


EDDY  Plows  are  backed  by  78  years  of 


successful  plow-making.  Every  EDDY  Plow 
has  made  an  individual  record  of  success  for  itself. 

The  EDDY  Two-Way  Sulky  Plow  is  the  highest  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  type.  Strong,  simple,  durable  and 
dependable,  readily  adjustable,  always  under  perfect 
control,  many  exclusive  features  that  make  it  the  best 
plow  for  hard  service  in  all  kinds  of  soil. 

The  EDDY  trademark  on  a  plow  is  the  emblem  of  quality. 
Write  today  for  Catalog*^”  if  we  have  no  agent  in 
-  your  vicinity,  we  want  to  make  you  a 

special  proposition.  Be  the  first  to 
grasp  the  opportunity— write  NOW. 


W 


v  •  v  y  >•  *•  •  i  .  • ,  *  •  . .  / • . j  .  ■  /L  • 


don’t  wait  till  the 
bugs  show  themselves.  Be 
ahead  of  them  with  a  Douglas ' 
pump  and  be  glad  in  Fall 
that  you  waged  war  against 
’em.  This  cut  shows  the  “Arl¬ 
ington”—  a  strong,  long  wearing 
style  selected  from  many  other 

DOUGLAS 

SPRAY  PUMPS 

It’s  a  good  “all  around’’ 
type.  Handles  four 
leads  of  hose  and 
sprays  from 
four  nozzles. 

Free  Book  vividly  de¬ 
scribes  spraying  and 
fire  fighting.  Write 
for  it.  These  pumps 
are  sold  by  dealers  or 
direct  from  factory. 

W.  &  B.  DOUGLAS 
15  0  William  St. ,  Middletown ,  Cl 


NEW 

BOOK 

FREE 


STEEL  Shingles 
Will  Save  You 
a  Pile  of  Money 


Shingles  are,  how  much  longer  they  last,  how 
much  easier  they  are  to  put  on  than  common¬ 
place  roofing,  it’s  hard  to  tell  just  how  much 
we  do  save  each  buyer.  It’s  a  big  pile  of  money. 

They  Beat  Wood  Shingles 

The  beet  wood  shingles  to  be  had  nowadays  seldom 
last  10  years,  and  it’s  a  long,  slow,  tedious  job 
putting  them  on.  Besides,  any  building  with  wood 
shingles  is  a  regular  “fire  trap”— npt  to  burn  up  any 
moment.  Edwards  Steel  Shingles  last  over  twice 
as  long  as  wood,  and  as  they  come  in  big  clusters  of 
100  or  more,  anybody  can  put  them  on  in  almost  no 
time.  Furthermore. they areabsolutely  fire-proof 
and  are  guaranteed  so  by  a  $10,000  Cash  Bond. 

No  Chance  of  Rust 


SPRAYING  TIME 


Spraying  time  is  here.  You  can  get  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  crops  by  spraying  now  and  keeping  at  it.  We 
can  give  you  either  hand  or  power  sprayers,  all 
kinds,  all  sizes.  We  have  a  little  power  outfit  with 
2  H.  JP.  engine  at  $95.00  that  is  a  winner,  and  keep 
in  mind  that  we  have  engines  all  sizes.  Among  the 
lot  is  a  ”  Dandy  ”  little  2  H.  P.  for  light  work  we 
can  sell  you  for  $47.50  cash  after  thirty  days’  trial. 
Do  not  buy  power  ’till  yon  get  our  proposition  on 
any  size,  large  or  small.  Quick  shipments. 


R.  WATERLOO  ENGINE  WORKS.  137  LIBERTY  ST..N.Y.  CITY 


yS|  FREE  TRIAL.  No  money 
Bg  lnadvance — Nobankdeposit. 

-  Don’t  let  blight  scab, rotor  bugs 
cut  your  yield  iu  half.  Hurst  Spray- 
“  ”  —  “t.  Man  and 


ers  pay  for  themselves  in  Extra  Profit.  _ _ 

~  HorsePower — high  pressure — cyclone  agitation.  Brass 

ball  valves,  plungers,  cylinder  and  strainer.  No  leather 

or  rubber  to  cause  trouble.  Guaranteed  5  years.  We 

pay  freight.  Write  today  for  catalog,  a- - ■  iA 

a  1 1  i  ((—lit  ,  spraying  guide  and 

_N>  .  dlV our  Special  Free  (r__ .  j  . 

Sprayer  Offer. 

The H.L.  Hurst Mlo.Ca. 

2S10  North  St. 


m  Canton,  Ohio. 


w  nat  Sprayer?, 

Use  the  sprayer  that  does  the  most/ 
work  most  thoroughly  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Brown’s  Auto  Spray 

No.  1  fitted  with  Auto  Pop  Nozzle — mos 
powerful  and  efficient  hand  outfit.  Cap, 
acity  4  gallons.  For  large  sprayers— 
Brown’s  Non-clog  Atomic  Spray  Write 
for  low  prices  and  Free  Spratjing  Guide. 
The  E.C.  Brown  Co.,  ffS  Ja  y  St. ,  Rochester, N.Y 


Unlike  ordinary  iron  roofing.  Edwards  Steel 
Shingles  never  rust.  With  the  Edwards  Steel  Shin¬ 
gle,  the  nails  are  completely  covered  by  our  pat. 
ented  interlocking  device,  and  the  edges  are  made 
absolutely  rust-proof  by  the  famous  Edwards 
Tightcote  Process.  No  chance  for  rust. 

Remember,  too.  that  Edwards  Steel  Shingles  are 
much  easier  to  put  on  than  any  other  roofing. 

Write  for  Factory  Prices,  Freight  Paid 

Edwards  Steel  Shingles  are  not  only  the  longest 
lasting  and  easiest  laid  roof  in  the  world,  but  their 
cost  is  amazingly  low.  That’s  because  we  sell  direct 
from  factory  to  user.  And  with  100,000  good  cus¬ 
tomers,  we  only  wnnt  a  small  9%  profit  per  sale. 
And  we  pay  the  freight.  Just  send  a  postal  for  our 
latest  Roofing  Book 473  and  Special  Factory  Prices. 
Then  see  for  yourself  what  astonishing  prices  you 
can  now  get  on  the  World’s  Finest  Rooting  Material. 
Give  size  of  your  roof,  if  possible.  Write  today  and 
our  proposition  will  come  by  return  mail.  (99) 

i  The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Co. 

I  423-473  Lock  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Rud  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate, 
any  cheap  fuel  oil.  Cost  less  to  run — 
develop  more  power.  Patent  throttle 
gives  three  engines  in  one.  Many  other 
exclusive  features — guaranteed  Iff 
years — we  pay  freight — 30  days’  free 
trial.  Send  for  catalogue  today. 

EJIIs  Engln*  Co., 5  Mullet  SI.,  Bifrtll,  Milk. 


Spray  for  Blight 

It  cannot  be  cured  but  can  be  prevented  easily 
and  at  little  cost, if  sprayed  in  time  and  in  the  right 
way.  Spraying  increases  the  yield  enough  to  pay. 


IROH ACE 


Traction 

Sprayers 


are  built  for  this  purpose.  4  or  6  rows.  55  or  xoo  grail  on, 
wood  or  steel  tanks,  single  or  double  acting  pumps  with 
least  slippage,  wind  shift  adjustment,  nozzle  strainers, 
for  one  or  two  horses.  Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and 
write  us  for  new  Free  booklet. 

BATEMAN  M’FG  CO. 
Box  ltt29Grenloch,  N.  J. 


SPRAY  RIGHT  WITH  WiNe*Wvf 


~  No.  2  Rapid 
on  Trucks 


St.  Reiny,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:- 

I  sprayed  a  thousand  trees  with  the  “New- 
Way”  and  also  helped  the  neighbors.  We 
would  not  think  of  getting  along  without 
our  “New-Way”  and  I  consider  it  the  most 
practical  outfit  for  a  progressive  farmer  to 
purchase.  Yours  truly, 


W.  L,  WAY. 


Write  for  C»u!?«ut  IkEytlfeWSy Mens  Cotmutr 
No.  5  Lajtsjm c.  Nicmgam.  US.  A. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed,  "  t  protect  sub- 
sei'ibcrs  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Now  we  are  to  have  U.  S.  Senators  elected  by 
popular  vote.  The  State  of  Connecticut  has  ratified 
the  amendment  to  the  constitution  and  now  our 
Senators  must  give  “careful  consideration”  to  the 
people.  This  ends  a  long  struggle  over  the  question 
of  indirect  representation  of  a  State  through  the 
Legislature.  Under  the  old  system  the  Senate  had 
become  largely  a  club  of  lawyers  and  representatives 
of  the  railroads  and  other  big  interests.  Of  late 
years  the  Western  States  have  been  sending  a  differ¬ 
ent  type  of  men  to  the  Senate  and  it  must  be  said 
that  their  behavior  has  made  this  new  amendment 
possible. 

* 

On  the  next  page  our  old  friend  J.  S.  Woodward 
sends  a  message  which  young  and  old  alike  may  well 
read  and  ponder.  We  sometimes  find  men  of  middle 
age  who  seriously  question  the  desirability  of  try¬ 
ing  to  live  beyond  70  years.  They  look  with  a  sort 
of  terror  to  old  age.  Yet  here  is  Mr.  Woodward  at 
83,  bright  and  hopeful;  experiencing  perhaps  the 
greatest  joy  of  life  in  receiving  these  sincere  and 
loving  tributes  from  his  friends.  You  may  read  the 
secret  in  his  letter — temperance,  a  clean,  useful  life, 
and  a  willingness  to  stop  in  the  road  and  help  the 
brother  in  trouble. 

* 

On  April  8  the  amended  commission  man’s  bill 
passed  the  New  York  Assembly  110  votes  to  10.  We 
think  it  is  sure  to  pass  the  Senate,  and  we  believe 
Governor  Sulzer  will  sign  it.  We  shall  print  the  bill 
in  full  after  it  goes  through  the  Senate,  so  that  our 
readers  may  know  just  what  provisions  it  contains. 
While  the  bill  as  passed  is  not  as  strong  as  we  hoped 
for,  we  shall  regard  it  as  we  do  the  parcel  post  bill — 
a  good  start.  It  establishes  a  principle  upon  which 
we  can  build  in  the  future  as  we  learn  just  what  is 
needed.  We  can  all  help  enforce  this  law.  It  has 
been  a  hard  struggle  to  get  any  bill  through.  We 
shall  print  the  names  of  the  10  Assemblymen  who 
voted  against  the  bill  a  little  later.  A  group  of 
workers  led  by  Marc  W.  Cole,  chairman  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  committee,  deserve  praise  and  support  for 
their  efforts. 

* 

There  is  still  no  end  of  complaint  about  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  “Apples  of  New  York.”  One  of  our 
readers  wrote  his  member  of  the  Legislature  and  was 
told  that  a  copy  would  be  sent  at  once.  In  about  10 
days  he  got  a  circular  from  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  stating  that  there  were  no  more  books  on  hand! 
Now  this  man  wants  to  know  why  his  Assemblyman 
turned  his  request  over  to  the  Department.  It  looks 
as  if  the  man  did  not  know  anything  about  the  books, 
or  else  he  got  rid  of  the  order  in  the  easiest  way. 
You  may  say  this  is  a  small  matter.  Well,  we  shall 
stay  right  by  it  and  make  it  large  enough  before  we 
get  through  for  the  Legislature  to  grow  another  crop 
of  these  apples  and  harvest  them  properly. 

* 

Gov.  Park  Trammell,  of  Florida,  has  an  original 
plan  of  sending  a  message  to  the  Legislature.  In¬ 
stead  of  trying  to  keep  his  views  a  secret  he  sends 
a  series  of  short  articles  to  the  newspapers.  These 
are  printed,  and  when  the  Legislature  meets  they  are 
put  together  to  form  the  message.  In  this  way  the 
people  know  beforehand  what  the  Governor  wants 
the  Legislature  to  do.  There  is  time  for  thought 
and  discussion,  as  there  should  be.  We  know  a  good 
many  people  who  lost  about  all  they  ever  had  in 
Florida  orange  groves.  They  may  regard  the  State 
as  a  land  of  “darkest  Africa,”  but  this  plan  of  Gov. 
Trammell’s  is  like  a  shining  light  in  the  political 
world.  What  nonsense  it  is  for  the  executive  to  hide 
his  “message”  until  the  last  moment.  It  ought  not 
to  be  covered  up,  but  should  be  brought  out  in  the 
open  early  where  men  may  think  it  over. 


THE  RURAL  NEW -YORKER 

I  realize  this  is  a  hard  question  to  ask  one  in  your 
position,  but  I  know  of  no  one  else  to  go  to.  The  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  institute  speakers  seem  to  think  one 
ought  to  have  ample  means  or  go  without.  f.  h.  t. 

The  problem  brought  put  in  these  few  lines  is  the 
first  one  to  take  up  in  discussing  the  value  of  our 
farmers’  institutes.  Is  the  statement  true?  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  the  general  conviction  among  farmers  who 
are  indifferent  toward  the  farmers’  institutes  that 
scientific  farming  as  they  understand  it,  involves  con¬ 
siderable  outlay  of  cash  or  better  credit  than  they 
can  command.  Our  correspondent  expresses  a  general 
feeling  in  “ought  to  have  ample  means  or  go  without.” 
Now  if  it  is  true  that  improved  scientific  farming  is 
only  for  those  who  can  raise  the  needed  money  we 
can  easily  see  how  farm  education  is  separating  farm¬ 
ers  into  classes  with  the  smallest  benefit  to  the  largest 
crowd. 

* 

A  man  may  attend  all  the  agricultural  colleges  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  even  farther ;  he  will  never  be  a  farmer  unless  he 
has  that  other  which  we  call  instinct  in  him.  One  ought 
to  know  all  soils  and  conditions  do  not  do  for  all  crops. 
Soil,  etc.,  must  be  studied  ;  that  is  just  like  a  horse.  A 
man  must  first  of  all  study  a  horse's  disposition  and  not 
work  against  it,  because  the  horse  is  an  intelligent  animal 
and  man’s  best  friend,  help  to  make  his  money,  and  as  soon 
as  a  man  gets  to  abusing  a  horse  before  he  gives  the  horse 
to  understand  what  he  wants  him  to  do.  he  frightens  more 
flesh  off  that  horse  than  feed  can  put  on.  Unless  he  has 
love  for  a  horse  his  instinct  is  not  of  the  sort  that  will 
make  a  good  horse  out  of  a  badly  trained  one,  but  a  bad 
one  out  of  an  otherwise  good  animal.  Same  with  farming; 
no  school  in  the  world  will  ever  make  a  good  farmer ;  must 
be  the  love  of  it  that  makes  an  interest.  J.  r.  w. 

Ohio. 

That  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  statements  of  a 
great  truth  that  we  have  read  in  years.  The  trouble 
is  that  the  more  plain,  crude  sense  you  put  into  a 
truth  the  more  unpalatable  it  becomes  to  the  people 
who  most  need  the  dose.  Yet  did  you  ever  know 
sugar  coated  truths  to  stick  in  a  person’s  system? 

* 

The  new  tariff  bill  with  its  income  tax  provisions 
is  a  radical  measure.  We  shall  analyze  it  and  try  to 
make  its  terms  clear.  We  think  this  bill  is  quite 
sure  to  become  a  law.  There  will  be  a  fight  over 
such  items  as  free  wool  and  meat  or  the  general  re¬ 
duction  on  agricultural  products,'  but  we  believe  the 
Administration  has  votes  enough  in  Congress  to  pass 
the  bill.  President  Wilson  says  he  will  go  right  to 
the  people  for  support.  Of  course  he  knows  that 
this  also  opens  the  door  for  protest  from  those  who 
oppose  tariff  reduction.  When  the  people  of  this 
country  voted  last  Fall  they  knew  what  Mr.  Wilson 
stood  for.  If  they  took  him  at  his  word  they  must 
have  known  about  what  would  be  done  with  the 
tariff.  Fie  is  simply  trying  to  carry  out  his  promises 
— doing  what  he  said  he  would  do  before  he  was 
elected.  When  Canadian  reciprocity  was  proposed 
the  objectors  claimed  that  Canada  was  right  in  sub¬ 
mitting  the  question  to  the  people  before  deciding  it. 
Mr.  Wilson  no  doubt  feels  justified  in  assuming  that 
the  last  election  was  a  national  referendum  which 
authorized  him  to  make  his  promises  good.  We  think 
this  country  is  now  to  have  an  experiment  with 
several  theories  of  government  which  have  been  kept 
locked  up  for  many  years.  Time  alone  can  demon¬ 
strate  their  true  value. 

* 

Some  of  our  people  who  have  used  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  for  years  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  fierce 
outcry  against  their  use  in  parts  of  the  West.  Illinois 
is  leading  in  what  seems  to  us  sure  to  prove  a  losing 
battle.  Without  question  the  use  of  chemicals  has 
saved  agriculture  in  the  100-mile  strip  along  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  given  it  probably  some  of  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  farms  in  the  country.  England  and  Europe 
would  have  been  practically  out  of  business  as  farm¬ 
ing  sections  had  it  not  been  for  the  wise  use  of  chem¬ 
icals.  England,  Germany  and  France  are  developing 
the  production  of  food  and  cotton  in  their  colonies — 
through  the  use  of  chemicals.  This  means  within  the 
next  few  years  a  direct  and  strong  competition  with 
our  Western  States.  It  seems  strange  to  many  of  us 
that  Illinois  and  other  farm  teachers  should  suppose 
that  their  section  is  lifted  out  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  not  to  follow  universal  farm  history.  The  orig¬ 
inal  Western  protest  against  fertilizers  seemed  to 
mean  that  farmers  thought  it  a  mistake  even  to  admit 
that  their  soil  would  need  help.  Every  1,000  pounds 
of  live  animal  that  walked  off  their  farm  carried  over 
25  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  20  of  phosphoric  acid,  while 
1,000  pounds  of  wheat  grain  carried  20  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  10  of  potash  and  16  of  phosphoric  acid.  Keep 
this  up  for  60  years  and  any  soil  will  cry  for  help  as 
has  been  the  case  everywhere  in  the  world.  A  waste¬ 
ful  use  of  chemicals  is  a  crime  and  the  scientists  ought 
to  protest  against  it.  The  proposition  that  chemicals 
are  not  needed  and  never  will  be  is  nonsense  to  anyone 
who  pays  the  slightest  attention  to  history. 


April  XI), 

“I  know  of  no  reason  why  a  man  who  turns  a  clod 
should  lie  a  clod.  I  don’t  know  why  a  farmer  going  home 
from  his  day's  work  should  not  he  a  human  being  and 
enjoy  things  equally  as  well  as  others.” 

This  is  taken  from  an  address  by  P.  P.  Claxton, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  We  do  not  know 
why  the  farmer  should  not  be  a  human  being,  cer¬ 
tainly.  We  do  know,  however,  that  it  costs  money  to 
enjoy  the  things  which  some  “others”  possess.  In 
fact,  no  matter  what  way  you  start  at  the  proposition 
of  “uplifting”  the  farmer  you  will  find  that  a  whole 
dollar  is  needed  to  roll  any  answer  out  into  view.  You 
see  most  of  these  answers  are  mounted  on  35-cent 
dollars,  and  they  stick  in  the  mud.  The  truth  is  that 
this  uplifting  proposition  is  an  economic  and  com¬ 
mercial  one.  When  you  make  the  conditions  such 
that  the  farmer  feels  that  he  gets  his  fair  share  the 
problem  is  on  the  way  to  settlement.  There  is  no 
other  road. 

* 

For  a  number  of  years  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the  only  paper 
in  which  I  ever  saw  parcel  post  mentioned  and  I  wonder, 
being  a  paper,  it  does  not  claim  more  credit — the  credit 
it  really  'deserves  for  bringing  about  this  improvement. 

Virginia.  J.  marshall. 

Next  in  folly  to  the  ostrich  with  his  head  in  the 
sand  comes  the  man  who  stands  out  in  public  and 
tries  to  pat  himself  on  the  back.  The  R.  N.-Y.  did 
its  best  to  arouse  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  parcel 
post.  We  did  no  more.  The  real  work  was  done  by 
men  like  our  friend  who  made  their  power  felt  at 
Washington.  Just  as  soon  as  Congress  realized  that 
there  was  to  be  no  more  fooling  we  had  a  start  at 
parcel  post.  Flistory  is  said  to  have  been  made  by 
great  speeches.  That  was  because  the  man  who  spoke 
had  back  of  him  an  army  ready  to  go  to  the  end  to 
prove  that  he  represented  them.  “Can”  one  of  these 
speeches  and  let  it  out  through  a  talking  machine  and 
how  much  power  would  it  convey?  Just  about  as 
much  as  the  paper  whose  editor  thinks  he  is  really 
doing  the  work.  A  paper  has  no  power  except  that 
which  is  given  by  its  readers.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  a 
good  band  of  hard  fighters  who  know  what  to  do. 

* 

Last  week  we  referred  to  the  career  of  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan.  Let  us  take  up  the  subject  once  more,  in  the 
same  spirit,  and  see  if  we  can  find  the  underlying 
thing  which  provided  the  foundation  for  all  these 
great  fortunes.  Most  of  the  great  American  fortunes 
resulted  from  a  rise  of  values  in  land,  from  railroad 
stocks  and  bonds  or  banking  and  financial  privileges. 
Search  them  back  to  their  origin  and  we  find  some 
monopoly  which  the  Government  protected,  some  spe¬ 
cial  privilege  or  some  actual  fraud  or  bribery.  We 
read  last  week  of  the  first  business  deal  in  which  Mr. 
Morgan  engaged.  It  would  be  easy  to  specify  similar 
transactions  in  the  history  of  the  fortunes  piled  up  by 
the  Astors,  Vanderbilts,  Goulds  and  others.  In  every 
case  these  fortune-makers  enjoyed  some  special  privi¬ 
lege  or  graft  or  took  advantage  of  the  powers  of 
government  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  people.  For  example,  a  good  share  of  the  Astor 
estate  and  several  others  came  from  grants  of  waste 
land  in  New  York  City.  This  land,  originally  swamps 
or  river  marsh,  would  be  given  away.  Then  the  city 
paid  for  filling,  grading  and  making  streets,  until  a 
single  foot  of  the  frontage  is  worth  $10,000  or  more. 
Great  tracts  of  land  were  given  to  railroads,  great 
subsidies  paid  to  carriers,  and  in  a  hundred  other  ways 
money  and  property  which  belonged  to  the  people  were 
turned  over  to  the  few.  This  form  of  organized  in¬ 
justice  is  what  we  call  the  “system.”  It  is  nothing 
but  a  form  of  private  taxation  under  which  50-cent 
pieces  from  you  or  dollars  from  me  or  dimes  from 
our  neighbors  are  being  collected  in  the  hands  of  a 
ruling  financial  class.  These  commanding  fortunes 
could  not  have  been  built  up  had  the  government  not 
been  “worked”  for  “graft”  and  special  privilege.  The 
thing  could  not  possibly  have  continued  so  long  if  our 
people  had  not  through  all  these  years  held  up  the 
“captain  of  industry”  as  the  great  model  for  youth. 
Imagine  the  grim  humor  of  this  situation — a  body  of 
men  growing  rich  through  special  privilege,  taking 
the  earnings  of  the  plain  people,  and  still  being  pointed 
out  as  models  for  the  next  generation  yet  to  be  ex¬ 
ploited!  The  hopeful  thing  about  it  is  that  these  same 
plain  people  now  understand  that  what  we  write  here 
is  true.  We  and  our  kind  are  largely  responsible  for 
it,  and  we  must  change  the  “system” — not  as  a  matter 
of  revenge,  but  for  justice. 


BREVITIES. 

It  is  a  temptation  to  plow  the  soil  too  early,  when  we 
know  how  work  will  crowd  a  little  later. 

Cooperation  lias  gone  so  far  in  Australia  that  the  board¬ 
ing  house  keepers  in  Sydney  have  organized. 

TnE  Florida  Horticultural  Society  plans  a  new  feature 
of  its  meeting  April  29  at  DeLand.  As  a  “wind  up"  it 
Is  proposed  to  take  a  trip  to  view  the  Panama  Canal. 
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LETTER  FROM  J.  S.  WOODWARD. 

On  April  4  our  old  friend  Jabez  S.  Wood¬ 
ward  celebrated  his  eighty-third  birthday. 
Many  of  his  friends  remembered  the  date, 
and  the  mails  were  filled  with  letters  of 
congratulations  and  good  wishes.  There 
were  so  many  of  these  tokens  of  remembrance 
that  Mr.  Woodward  could  not  possibly  an¬ 
swer  them  all  personally — so  he  sends  the 
following  note  which  we  print  as  his  mes¬ 
sage  of  appreciation  : 

By  what  you  said  about  me  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  you  have  gotten  me  into  very 
serious  trouble.  For  the  last  few  days 
my  mail  has  been  filled  with  cards," 
letters  and  telegrams  of  congratulations 
on  my  birthday  and  kind  wishes  for  the 
future.  One  mail  to-day  brought  me  82 
such,  and  still  they  come  from  all  over, 
from  Maine  to  California.  The  very 
kind  words  of  appreciation  of  what  I 
have  done  and  wishes  for  my  future 
well-being  fills  my  heart  to  overflowing 
with  gratitude  and  thankfulness.  I  only 
wish  they  were  deserved. 

I  have  tried  to  live  an  exemplary, 
honest  life,  and  if  I  have  stumbled  on  to 
a  good  thing  I  have  always  been  glad 
to  share  it  with  my  fellow  farmers,  and 
to  have  them  so  freely  tell  me  of  their 
appreciation  while  I  am  still  here  to 
enjoy  it,  is  far  more  satisfying  than 
to  have  them  told  in  an  obituary,  after 
I  am  dead. 

By  the  way,  when  I  was  so  sick  near 
20  years  ago  and  word  went  out  that  I 
was  dead,  a  paper  in  this  State  did 
publish  an  obituary  notice  of  me,  which 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  after¬ 
wards.  It  contained  some  things  so 
misleading  that  it  made  me  ashamed, 
and  I  wrote  the  one  responsible  for  it 
that  when  he  wrote  another  be  sure  to 
let  me  revise  it  before  published. 

With  the  exception  of  impaired  hear¬ 
ing  I  am  quite  well,  eat  well,  sleep  well 
and  feel  as  well  as  a  boy  of  my  age  can. 

I  have  learned  to  “eat  to  live’’ — most 
people  “live  to  eat.”  I  never  use  tea 
or  coffee,  never  tasted  anything  that 
would  make  a  man  drunk,  never  tasted 
tobacco  in  any  form  and  never  eat  any¬ 
thing  that  does  not  digest  well.  Have 
learned  the  foolishness  of  gratifying 
taste  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  suffer 
for  hours.  I  am  not  now  engaged  in 
farming,  but  my  interest  in  the  farmer 
is  as  great  as  ever.  I  set  out  to  answer 
personally  all  letters,  but  that  is  simply 
impossible  and  with  your  permission 
will  in  this  way  extend  thanks  and  good 
wishes  to  all  who  have  remembered  me. 
May  they  live  long,  prosper  and  be 
happy.  j.  s.  woodward. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  FLOOD 
DISTRICTS. 

Some  manufacturers  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  write  us  that  the  reports  of  the 
losses  in  that  State  are  exaggerated  and 
the  extravagance  of  these  reports 
throughout  the  country  has  unjustly  af¬ 
fected  the  business  interests  of  the  State. 
There  are  many  sections  that  were  not 
affected  by  the  flood  in  any  way,  and 
the  manufacturers  in  those  sections  have 
not  been  embarrassed  in  the  matter  of 
shipping  goods,  but  the  exaggerated  re¬ 
ports  have  caused  purchasers  to  assume 
that  Ohio  shippers  were  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  fill  orders.  On  this  account  some 
of  the  manufacturers  have  suffered  a 
good  deal  more  from  the  scare  of  the 
reports  than  from  the  floods  themselves. 
The  facts  seem  to  be  that  except  for  a 
very  limited  territory  the  facilities  for 
shipment  are  as  good  in  Ohio  now  as 
they  were  before,  and  the  manufacturers 
there  are  filling  their  orders  with  the 
usual  promptness.  It  is  hardly  fair 
that  a  calamity  to  a  small  section  of  the 
should  unfavorably  affect  the 
whole  State  and  add  an  artificial  burden 
o  the  unavoidable  misfortune.  We  get 
he  assurance  from  different  reliable  and 
responsible  houses  that  while  their  trade 
ias  i  alien  off  on  account  of  these  re¬ 
ports,  they  are  in  position  to  fill  their 

t  ers  as  promptly  as  ever  before,  and 
it  any  purchaser  is  not  influenced  by 
en  imental  reasons  to  extend  their  or¬ 
ders,  certainly  no  one  should  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  Ohio  manufacturers  be- 
cause  of  the  misfortune  to  local  sections 
or  the  State. 


THE  RURAL/  NEW-YORKER 


BRIEF  ALBANY  NOTES. 

The  new  bill  relative  to  labeling  of  fruit 
trees  was  introduced  in  the  Assembly  March 
28  by  Mr,  Vert,  No.  2064,  printed  No.  2424. 
This  provides  that  all  fruit  trees  shipped 
from  points  in  New  York  must  have  at¬ 
tached  to  each  car,  box,  bale  or  package  a 
certificate  of  inspection  issued  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  To  each  bundle 
of  trees  shall  be  attached  a  tag  specifying 
name  and  variety  of  trees,  and.  on  the  re¬ 
verse  side,  the  name  of  the  county  and  State 
where  trees  were  grown  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  for  whom  grown.  If 
a  bundle  contains  different  varieties,  each 
tree  must  bear  a  like  tag.  In  case  of  trees 
proving  untrue  to  name  as  specified  on  tag, 
damages  may  be  recovered  in  civil  action 
by  the  purchaser  at  any  time  within  three 
years  from  the  first  day  of  September  of  the 
year  in  which  the  trees  first  bear  fruit.  Any 
form  of  contract  relieving  the  seller  from 
liability  shall  be  presumptively  fraudulent 
and  void.  The  seller  must  furnish  itemized 
bills  for  sales,  on  which  shall  be  printed 
copies  of  the  sections  of  the  law  embodying 
above  provisions.  Persons,  firms  or  corpor¬ 
ations  outside  of  New  York  who  desire  to 
sell  fruit  trees  in  the  State  must  first  ob¬ 
tain  a  license  by  payment  of  $10  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture.  Any  person,  firm 
or  corporation  acting  as  agent  for  another 
must  secure  an  agent’s  license  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  by  paying  a 
fee  of  $1  and  furnishing  sworn  statement 
that  he  will  sell  only  duly  inspected  trees, 
etc. 

Among  the  recommendations  made  by 
Governor  Sulzer's  Good  Roads  Advisory' 
Commission  are  the  following:  That  the 
commissioner  should  keep  in  mind  that 
roads  are  not  being  constructed  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  automobilists,  and  he  should 
give  proper  attention  to  the  location,  con¬ 
struction  and  improvement  of  farm  and 
market  roads ;  that  an  investigation  be 
made  of  the  best  types  of  roads  and  only 
short  sections  built  of  new  types.  The 
board  recommends  simplified  specifications, 
proper  maintenance  and  repair  of  roads,  fair 
competition,  use  of  local  stone  as  well  as 
imported,  efficient  auditing,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  at  once  of  short  connecting  links  be¬ 
tween  improved  roads  and  the  city  into 
which  they  lead. 

After  quietly  slipping  through  the  As¬ 
sembly,  the  bill  to  tax  feeding  stuffs  20 
cents  a  ton  was  halted  in  the  Senate  Agri¬ 
cultural  Committee  by  the  timely  protest 
of  thousands  of  farmers  and  feed  dealers. 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  bill  will  make  further 
progress ;  but  another  has  been  introduced 
providing  for  increased  cost  of  license  fee 
to  $30. 

The  bill  which  took  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  the  supervision  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts.  butter  and  cheese  factories,  etc., 
creating  a  milk  commission  to  have  charge 
of  such  work,  is  also  reported  dead. 

Senator  Wagner  has  introduced  a  bill  es¬ 
tablishing  a  Department  of  Efficiency  and 
Economy,  with  a  commissioner  at  a  salary 
of  $12,000  per  year,  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  each  office,  institution  and  depart¬ 
ment  and  make  recommendations  regarding 
economy  and  efficiency  of  work  and  service 
therein.  The  bill  (introductory  No.  796), 
has  passed  both  houses  and  is  before  the 
Governor.  Such  a  bill  implies  that  men  can¬ 
not  be  found  to  run  single  departments 
properly.  If  so,  where  is  the  man  coming 
from  to  oversee  25  or  more?  Perhaps  such 
a  one  would  be  worth  the  $12,000.  There 
is  no  apparent  reason  why  such  oversight 
should  not  be  given  by  the  State  Comp¬ 
troller,  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  of  State  Char¬ 
ities,  etc.,  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  pres¬ 
ent.  making  a  new  and  expensive  depart¬ 
ment  unnecessary. 

A  companion  bill,  No.  797  (both  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Governor's  probe  committee!, 
establishes  a  board  of  contract  and  supply, 
composed,  with  one  exception,  of  elective 
State  officers,  to  purchase  by  public  bid¬ 
ding.  all  furnishings,  materials  and  supplies 
for  State  department  use.  A  board  so  con¬ 
stituted  would  be  subject  to  political  change 
every  two  years  or  oftener.  and,  while  there 
is  no  doubt  that  large  amounts  could  be 
saved  by  purchasing  the  State's  supplies 
on  a  business  basis,  there  would  be  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  enormous  graft  unless  the  de¬ 
partment  was  very  carefully  safeguarded. 
Furthermore,  it  would  seem  that  the  duties 
proposed  could  well  be  added  to  those  of 
the  proposed  Department  of  Efficiency  and 
Economy. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

DOMESTIC. — Flood  damage  continued 
April  1-8,  Mount  Vernon,  Ingleside  and 
Evansville,  Ind.,  suffering  severely.  April 
2  there  were  no  railroads  running  into  Cairo, 
Ill.  Uniontown,  Ky.,  on  the  Ohio,  just 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  was  under 
10  to  20  feet  of  water,  which  was  higher 
than  in  18S4,  and  all  residents  had  left  the 
town.  At  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  warehouse  of 
the  Rugby  Distillery  Co.,  collapsed  with  a 
loss  of  $250,000  in  whisky.  Less  than  100 
people  remained  in  Shawncetown,  Ill.,  a 
town  of  3,000  population,  and  the  few  re¬ 
maining  buildings  behind  the  main  levee 
were  declared  unsafe.  Gen.  Frank  S.  Dick¬ 
son,  Adjutant-General  of  Illinois  stated  April 
7  that  the  Wabash  River  valley  is  the  most 
desolate  place  in  the  entire  flood  region: 
that  3.000  families  are  iu  the  most  destitue 
condition  there,  and  that  smallpox  fcs  break¬ 
ing  out  in  the  refugee  camps.  Two  hundred 
families  in  Dogtooth  Bend  were  found  in 
destitute  circumstances  by  one  relief  ex¬ 
pedition  and  31  persons  were  removed  from 
a  sawdust  pile  at  Birdsmill,  Mo.,  by  another 
expedition.  A  new  record  was  established 
at  Paducah  April  7  when  the  Ohio  River 
reached  a  stage  of  54.3  feet,  which  is  one- 
tenth  higher  than  the  flood  of  1SS4.  With 
the  arrival  of  the  crest  Paducah  is  prepar¬ 
ing  for  an  epidemic  of  disease. 

An  alien  land  law  that  shall  be  effective 
in  prohibiting  Japanese  and  other  foreign¬ 
ers  not  eligible  to  citizenship  from  holding 
or  leasing  real  property  in  California  will 
be  enacted  before  the  close  of  the  present 
legislative  session.  Representatives  of  the 
Panama- Pacific  Exposition  protested  that  an 
affront  to  Japan  by  the  enactment  of  such 
a  law  would  affect  seriously  the  success  of 
the  fair  in  1915.  Two  measures  providin'' 
for  virtually  the  same  thing — the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  Japanese  farmers — are  pending 


in  the  Senate,  one  bearing  the  name  of 
Senator  John  B.  Sanford,  Democrat,  as 
author,  and  the  other  the  name  of  Senator 
E.  S.  Birdsall,  Progressive  Republican.  The 
Birdsall  bill,  amended  to  conform  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  federal  laws  prohibiting 
the  ownership  of  land  by  aliens  in  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  United  States,  will  be  the 
one  chosen  for  passage.  It  was  stated  by 
Senator  Thompson  that  the  amended  bil'l 
would  employ  the  general  broad  terms  used 
in  the  federal  law  in  defining  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  ownership.  This  law,  which  has 
been  in  force  in  territories  since  1897,  con¬ 
forms  to  the  treaty  with  Japan.  It  sets 
forth  that  “aliens  who  are  not  eligible  to 
become  citizens’’  are  prohibited  from  own¬ 
ing  or  leasing  real  property. 


Meats  are  to  be  on  the  free  list.  Rates 
on  live  stock  to  be  reduced  generally,  cattle 
from  25.07  per  cent  to  10  per  cent;  sheep 
from  16.41  to  10  per  cent;  poultry  from 
13.10  to  6.67  per  cent;  horses  from  25  to 
10  per  cent;  swine  from  $1.50  a  head  to 
be  free. 

Wood  pulp  will  come  in  free.  Print 
papers  at  2ys  cents  a  pound  or  less  are  also 
on  the  free  list. 

Silk  goods  are  reduced  from  52.58  to 
o0  per  cent,  ribbons  from  50  to  40  per 
cent,  and  partially  manufactured  silk  goods 
from  21.01  to  15  per  cent. 

Linen  fabrics  are  cut  from  60  per  cent 
to  45  per  cent.  Handkerchiefs  reduced 
from  50  per  cent  to  35  per  cent. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Lamport  & 
Ilolt  liner  Verdi  arriving  at  New  York 
March  30  from  South  American  ports, 
brought  780  cases  of  Mcudoza  grapes,  grown 
about  600  miles  west  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
Argentine  peaches.  This  is  the  largest 
cargo  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  im¬ 
ported  to  New  York. 

The  fifth  annual  banquet  of  members  of 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  and  their 
guests  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  May  6, 
1913,  the  eve  of  the  annual  meeting,  at  the 
Hotel  Manhattan,  Forty-second  street  and 
Madison  avenue,  New  York  City.  Reception 
at  6.30 ;  dinner  served  at  7  p.  m.  There 
will  be  addresses  on  subjects  of  interest 
connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  breed. 
The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
Club  headquarters,  324  West  23d  street. 
May  7,  at  11  a.  m. 

_  A  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  New 
York  Department  of  Agriculture  contains 
carefully  prepared  answers  to  the  more 
important  of  thousands  of  questions  asked 
at  the  1912  farmers’  institutes,  grouped  for 
ready  reference  under  such  heads  as  soils, 
drainage,  lime,  manures,  fertilizers,  cover 
crops,  meadows,  pastures,  forage  crops, 
grain  crops,  potatoes,  beans,  cabbage,  apples, 
grapes,  gardening,  etc.  The  bulletin  (No. 
44),  is  well  illustrated  and  printed,  and 
will  be  sent  to  residents  of  New  York 
on  application  to  the  Department  at  Al¬ 
bany.  Others  in  the  series  are  Nos.  37  and 
42,  which  contain  many  of  the  addresses  at 
farmers’  institutes. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  513,  entitled 
“Fifty  Common  Birds  of  Farm  and  Or¬ 
chard,”  has  just  been  prepared  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  This  bulletin  is  intended  to  serve  the 
very  practical  purpose  of  enabling  farmers 
and  their  boys  and  girls  to  identify  the 
birds  that  frequent  the  farm  and  orchard. 
The  accounts  of  the  birds’  habits  are  neces¬ 
sarily  brief,  but  they  are  believed  to  be 
sufficient  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  the 
most  prominent  characteristics  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  species,  at  least  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  relation  to  man.  All  persons  in¬ 
terested  in  birds  should  write  for  it.  It  is 
free.  Address  Division  of  Publication.  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 

A  vegetable  gardening  train  was  run 
over  the  New  York  Central  lines  early  in 
April.  It  consisted  of  two  cars,  one  con¬ 
taining  an  exhibit  of  vegetables,  greenhouse 
material  and  models,  seeds,  model  hotbed, 
potted  plants,  implements — culti-vators,  seed 
drills,  charts,  photographs,  publications,  etc. 
The  train  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Welch, 
agricultural  representative  of  the  railroad, 
and  Professor  A.  C.  Beal  of  the  Department 
of  Horticulture.  Stops  were  made  at  New- 
burg,  Kingston.  Catskill,  Coxsackie,  Albany, 
Schenectady  and  Troy.  Lectures  were  given 
on  greenhouse  construction,  planting  home 
grounds  and  school  gardens,  by  Professor 
Beal ;  on  growing  early  plants,  planting  and 
transplanting  vegetables,  planning  gardens, 
and  home  gardens  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Wilkinson; 
on  intensive  vegetable  growing,  irrigation, 
harvesting,  packing  and  marketing,  mar¬ 
ket  gardening,  and  growers’  organizations, 
by  Mr.  Paul  Work. 

In  the  case  of  William  J.  *  H.  Palmer, 
florist,  against  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  recover  the  value  of 
2,260  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  destroyed 
by  order  of  Calvin  J.  Huson,  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  because  Gipsy-moth  egg 
masses  were  found  on  two  of'  the  plants. 
Justice  Pound  handed  down  his  decision 
directing  that  an  appraisal  be  had  of  the 
value  of  the  plants  destroyed  and  that  Mr. 
Palmer  be  paid  for  the  same.  Sometime 
prior  to  October  16,  1911,  Mr.  Palmer  had 
received  a  shipment  of  Azaleas  and  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  from  Belgium  and  they  were  at 
his  greenhouses  in  Lancaster.  On  October 
16  two  inspectors  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  visited  the  greenhouses 
and  found  an  egg-mass  of  the  gipsy  moth  on 
one  plant  and  evidence  that  another  plant 
had  been  similarly  infected.  They  tele¬ 
graphed  to  the  department  asking  for  in¬ 
structions  and  some  days'  later  got  tele¬ 
graphic  instructions  to  destroy  the  whole 
shipment.  Notice  was  served  on  Mr.  Pal¬ 
mer  and  the  inspectors  then  went  to  Lan¬ 
caster  and  carried  out  their  instructions 
from  the  department,  destroying  all  the 
plants  and  the  containers  that  came  with 
the  shipment.  Mr.  Palmer  then  demanded 
an  appraisement,  which  was  refused. 

NEW  TARIFF  BILL. — The  new  Demo¬ 
cratic  tariff  bill  was  introduced  April  7. 
The  new  rates  would  reduce  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  customs  revenue  $120,000,000  a 
year,  a  sum  which  it  is  proposed  shall  be 
made  up  through  the  new  tax  on  incomes. 
The  avowed  purpose*  of  the  measure  is  to 
put  the  burden  of  governmental  expense 
upon  the  wealthy  and  by  reducing  the  price 
of  necessaries  lower  the  cost  of  living  for 
the  poor. 

The  metals  schedule :  Steel  rails  free. 

Steel  and  iron  wire,  now  $S  and  $12  a  ton, 
to  8  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  forgings,  now 
30  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent. 

Machinery  to  be  generally  reduced.  Au¬ 
tomobiles  unchanged.  Steam  engines  and 
machine  tools  reduced  from  30  per  ceut 
to  15  per  cent. 

Sugar  ultimately  to  bo  on  the  free  list 
in  1916.  An  immediate  reduction  of  25 
per  cent  is  proposed. 

Woolen  cloths,  knit  fabrics  and  manu¬ 
factured  goods  to  be  reduced  from  97  per 
cent  to.  35  per  cent.  Cotton  cloth  is  re¬ 
duced  from  42.74  to  26.69  per  cent. 


income  tax  upon  every  resident  of  the 
United  States  whose  income  is  over  $4,000 
u  year.  In  all  cases  the  first  $4,000  of 
income  is  exempted  from  taxation.  From 
$4,000  to  $20,000  the  rate  is  1  per  cent 
Thus  on  an  income  of  $20,000  the  tax  would' 
be  $160.  From  $20,000  to  $50,000  a  surtax 
?f  Lpcr  cent  is  added,  and  from  $50,000 
to  $100,000  a  surtax  of  2  per  cent  On 
incomes  in  excess  of  $100,000  a  surtax  of 
3  per  cent  is  added.  Thus  on  an  income 

2^0  a  year  the  tax  would  be 

$o8.~60.  The  bill  would  repeal  the  present 
corporation  tax  law  imposing  a  1  per  cent 
tax  on  the  earnings  of  corporations  and 
stock  companies.  The  salaries  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  Federal  Judges 
and  all  State  officers  and  employees  are  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  income  tax. 

These  are  the  principal  changes  proposed : 
Trade  with  the  Philippine  Islands  is  placed 
upon  an  absolutely  free  basis.  Commercial 
relations  with  Cuba  are  not  changed.  The 
President  is  urged  to  make  reciprocity  trea¬ 
ties.  These  must  be  ratified  by  a  majority 
?£  b?tb  , houses  o£  Congress.  The  Senate 
thereby  loses  its  exclusive  power  to  ratify 
trade  treaties.  The  income  tax  is  collect¬ 
ible  at  the  source  of  the  income.  Thus 
stock  owners  will  receive  dividends  less 
the  Government  tax. 


NEW  JERSEY  COLLEGE  VISITORS’ NAMES 

Governor  Fielder  of  New  Jersey  ha 
named  the  following  for  members  of  th 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  State  Agricultura 
College  :  First  District,  Robert  T.  Seegrave 
Salem;  Ephraim  T.  Gill.  Haddonfield,  rear 
pointed.  Second  District,  Llewellyn  Hil 
dreth,  Rio  Grande ;  Benjamin  Lippincotl 
Riverton.  Third  District,  James  C.  Rich 
dale,  Phalanx;  James  Neilson,  New  Bruns 
wick,  reappointed.  Fourth  District,  Josial 
T.  Allinson,  Yardville ;  John  R.  Foster 
Three  Bridges.  Fifth  District,  Robert  C 
Plume,  Cranford  ;  Theodore  F.  King,  Ledg 
wood.  Sixth  District,  Arthur  Lozier,  Ridge 
wood,  reappointed  ;  Levi  H.  Morris,  Newton 
Seventh  District,  Thomas  F.  Morris,  Pater 
son:  Francis  J.  Marley,  Little  Falls.  Eightl 
District,  Edwin  J.  Ball,  Newark;  James  Me 
Carthy.  Jersey  City,  reappointed.  Nintl 
District,  George  Doer.  East  Orange,  reap 
pointed ;  George  Smith.  East  Orange.  Tentl 
District,  George  E  DeCamp,  Roseland,  reap 
pointed ;  Harry  Backus.  Caldwell.  Eleventl 
District.  Henry  A.  Gaede,  Hoboken,  reap 
pointed  ,  Richard  R.  Meany,  Weehawken 
Twelfth  District,  Addison  T.  Hastings,  Jr. 
Jersey  City ;  John  B.  Hartung,  Jersey  City 
reappointed.  p.  t.  h. 

COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

National  Drainage  Congress,  Planters’ 
Hotel.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  10-12. 

Sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Cana 
dian  Horticultural  Association  will  be  he!< 
at  Peterboro,  Ont.,  in  August. 

New  Y'ork  State  Fair  and  Grand  Circui 
Meeting,  Syrr?use,  N.  Y..  September  8-13. 

Lancaster  Fair,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Septem 
ber  30-October  3. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  annua 
meeting,  324  West  23d  Street,  New  York 
May  7. 

Dutch  Belted  Cattle  Association  o 
America,  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Imperial 
New  York,  May  8. 


WINTER  GRAIN  CONDITIONS. 

The  Government  report  of  April  8  give 
the  average  condition  of  Winter  wheat  a 
91.6  per  cent  of  normal,  which  is  11  pe 
cent  better  than  one  year  ago.  The  ry 
outlook  is  89.3  per  cent,  or  1.4  above  las 
year.  The  wheat  percentage  in  some  of  th 
leading  States  are:  New  York,  Ohio  an 
Indiana.  91  ;  Pennsylvania,  96 :  Illinois  an 
Missouri.  93 ;  Iowa.  Kansas  and  Arkansas 
90;  Nebraska  and  Kentucky,  92. 


The  average  prices  received  by  producer’ 
of  the  United  States  for  articles  named,  or 
date  indicated,  are  reported  by  the  U.  S 
Department  of  Agriculture  : 


Corn,  per  bushel... 
Wheat,  per  bushel. 
Oats,  per  bushel . . . 
Barley,  per  bushel. 

T?  VA  rvAl*  K  n  r.1 


•Dancy,  per  ousr 

Rye.  per  bushel . 

Buckwheat,  per  bushel 
Flaxseed,  per  bushel 
Potatoes,  per  bushel 
Cotton,  per  pound. 
Butter,  per  pound... 
Chickens,  per  pound 
Eggs,  per  dozen 
Hay,  per  ton . . . 


April  1 
1913 
.  .53.7 
79.1 
.  33.1 
.  48.5 
62.9 

68.3 
.113.6 

50.3 


April  1 
1912 

71.1 
92.5 
52.0 
92.3 

85.1 
76.9 

191.3 
117.1 


Hogs,  per  100  lbs... 
Beef  cattle.  100  lbs. 
Veal  calves,  100  lbs. 
Sheep,  per  100  lbs.. 
Lambs,  per  100  lbs.  . 
Cabbage,  per  100  lbs 
Apples,  per  bushel 
Beans,  per  bushel . 
Onions,  per  bushel 


Timothy,  per  bushel 
Alfalfa  per  bushel. 
Wool  (unwashed)  lb. 

Hops,  per  lb . 

Peanuts,  per  lb . 

Maple  sugar,  per  lb. 
Maple  syrup,  per  gal 


.  . 

11.8 

10.1 

27.6 

26.1 

1. . 

11.6 

10.8 

16.4 

17.8 

11.15 

16.79 

March  15 

March  15 

1913 

1912 

$5.94 

.  5.88 

4.75 

.  7.49 

6.11 

.  4.97 

4.12 

.  6.56 

5.38 

.  1.03 

2.88 

.  .82 

1.04 

.  2.10 

2.42 

.  .77 

1.67 

?1. 

.10.42 

12.89 

.  1.72 

7.33 

.  8.19 

.  .1S4 

.169 

•  .  .  .  . 

.401 

-  .047 

.050 

.  .126 

.111 

.  1.065 

1.051 

ers 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 

ASH  TREE  AND  HAZEL. 

“Pray  that  your  flight  be  not  in  wintry 
weather,” 

So  has  He  warned  us,  tender  for  all 
other ; 

Yet  it  was  Winter  when  they  fled  to¬ 
gether. 

He  and  His  mother. 

“Trees  of  the  woodland,  give  me  now  your 
fuel, 

That  warmth  and  comfort  His  sweet  life 
may  cherish  ; 

Else  In  the  midnight  dark  and  cold  and 
cruel 

My  Son  will  perish.” 

Answered  the  ash,  “My  branches  grow  too 
greenly, 

Less  fit  to  kindle  than  to  quench  a  fire; 
Yet  to  give  all  is  not  to  offer  meanly, 

Have  thy  desire.” 

Answered  the  hazel,  “Though  no  more  I 
flourish, 

Though  leaf  and  blossom  fail  the  copse 
to  gladden, 

If  the  world’s  Saviour  thus  my  death  might 
nourish, 

I  should  not  sadden.” 

Therefore  the  hazel  bears  her  catkin  token, 

Long  ere  the  chilly  Winter  has  departed ; 
Therefore  the  ashwood  burns  when  freshly 
broken, 

Ever  warm-hearted. 

— London  Spectator. 

* 

Italian  fricatelli  is  very  nice -made  as 
follows :  Chop  half  a  pound  of  pork 
(uncooked)  in  the  meat  chopper,  and 
mix  with  it  half  as  much  bread  crumbs, 
salt,  pepper,  and  two  small  onions 
chopped  very  fine.  Then  stir  in  two 
well-beaten  eggs  and  enough  milk  to 
soften.  Mold  into  oblong  patties  and 
fry  in  hot  fat.  This  will  make  a  change 
as  a  breakfast  dish. 

* 

When  measuring  doorways  or  win¬ 
dows  for  curtain  rods  or  poles,  where 
the  measurements  must  be  exact,  always 
use  a  rule  instead  of  a  tape  measure. 
This  advice  is  given  by  a  curtain  sales¬ 
man,  because  it  is  more  accurate.  Tape 
measures  are  often  stretched,  either 
through  use  or  because  of  the  fabric 
being  broken ;  they  also  shrink  some¬ 
times  when  stamped.  They  may  not  be 
held  perfectly  tight  when  used,  permit¬ 
ting  them  to  sag.  All  these  disadvan¬ 
tages  are  obviated  by  the  use  of  a  rigid 
rule,  and  this  often  prevents  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  delay,  especially  when  order¬ 
ing  by  mail. 

* 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun  tells  how  he  strops  his  razor  in  a 
manner  so  simple  that,  as  he  says,  it 
may  be  despised  by  many  shavers,  yet 
it  is  so  effective  that  he  has  long  dis¬ 
carded  all  other  plans : 

Get  a  strip  of  straight  grained,  soft  white 
pine  wood.  Make  it  perfectly  smooth  with 
sandpaper,  and  use  it  as  a  strop.  The  most 
convenient  and  effective  size  I  find  to  be 
a  strip  12  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch 
wide.  If  the  razor  is  very  dull  hold  the 
edge  while  “stropping”  at  a  more  oblique 
angle  than  when  it  is  fairly  sharp.  A  few 
strokes  on  this  wooden  hone  will  give  the 
edge  of  the  razor  a  “bite”  equal  to  a  newly 
ground  one.  After  stropping  on  the  wood 
refine  and  finish  the  edge  on  a  strop  com¬ 
posed  of  one  thickness  of  leather,  glued  on 
to  a  fiat  strip  of  wood.  Most  razor  trouble 
arises  from  using  too  soft  a  strop.  Learn 
to  present  the  dulled  edge  at  the  proper 
angle  to  a  smooth  unyielding  surface,  and 
a  very  few  strokes  will  suffice  to  bring  back 
all  its  keenness. 

This  sounds  so  easy  that  it  is  worth 
trial,  and  it  has  the  merit  of  economy, 
too. 

* 

For  wear  with  Spring  jacket  suits  we 
see  a  great  variety  of  simple  blouses 
made  of  very  sheer  materials,  silk  or 
cotton,  batiste,  voile,  marquisette,  silk 
mixed  madras,  etc.  They  look  very 
simple  and  are  usually  made  without 
lace,  hand-run  tucks,  little  frills  or  a 
little  hand  embroidery  being  used.  From 
the  viewpoint  of  a  frugal  woman  they 
are  most  absurdly  expensive,  but  a 


woman  handy  with  her  needle,  and  espe¬ 
cially  one  skilled  with  hand  sewing,  will 
not  find  such  blouses  difficult  to  make. 
One  smart  model  has  a  pleated  front, 
rounded  at  the  bottom,  just  like  the  stiff 
front  of  a  man’s  shirt;  others  have  the 
whole  front  of  small  pleats.  Some  have 
a  yoke,  and  many  have  the  shoulder  and 
arm-hole  seam  outlined  with  fine  briar- 
stitch.  Sometimes  there  is  a  little  em¬ 
broidery  in  color  on  them.  Some  have 
standing  Medici  collars,  some  turn-down 
Byron  style,  and  some  of  those  with  the 
shirt-front  effect  have  little  close  Picca¬ 
dilly  collars  with  a  little  bow.  Many 
of  them  are  quite  baggy  in  fit,  and  are 
worn  bloused  all  around  at  the  waist. 
This  looseness  of  fit  and  uncertain  waist 
line  is  the  new  note  in  the  Spring  fash¬ 
ions,  and  is  not  unbecoming  to  a  slim 
young  figure;  it  is  not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  plump  matrons,  however. 
This  bagginess  above  does  not  apply  to 
the  skirt  below,  however,  which  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  general  outline  of  a  mer¬ 
maid’s  tail. 


The  Wise  Woman  Says. 

“Country  people  get  a  pretty  clear 
understanding  of  some  of  the  old 
proverbs,”  remarked  Mrs.  Sage  yester¬ 
day.  “For  instance,  they  know  very 
thoroughly  the  folly  of  counting  chick¬ 
ens  before  they  are  hatched.  Now  it  is 
never  well  to  be  doubtful ;  no  one  ever 
got  anywhere  by  counting  there’d  be  a 
washout  on  the  road  if  he  started.  But 
a  certain  percentage  of  loss  and  waste 
has  to  be  reckoned  with  in  every  under¬ 
taking.  I  suppose  large  factories  have  a 
figured-out  basis  on  those  lines  to  be 
deducted  from  earnings.  But  isn’t  the 
farmer  rather  too  ready  to  write  his 
losses  in  coal-black  ink  and  keep  them 
over  the  sitting-room  mantelpiece,  all 
framed  and  ready  to  show  to  visitors? 
He  does  have  a  good  many  odds  to 
reckon  with ;  in  fact,  you  could  fill  a 
book  with  lists  of  the  moulds  and 
blights,  bugs  and  worms,  night  ma¬ 
rauders  and  daytime  thieves  he  must  be 
constantly  on  the  watch  to  outwit.  And 
after  that  he  has  the  weather  uncer¬ 
tainty,  like  the  lions  in  Pilgrim’s  Prog¬ 
ress,  ready  to  upset  in  a  few  hours  every 
calculation  of  safety  he  had  trusted  in. 
No,  it  doesn’t  do  for  the  farmer  to 
look  too  hard  upon  the  discouraging 
side  of  the  account.  He  has  friends. 
Everywhere  the  forces  of  health  and 
growth  stand  ready  to  help  replace  his 
losses. 

“The  great  difference  between  the  old 
settler  and  the  back-to-the-lander  lies  in 
this  business  of  rosy  expectations.  Each 
scorns  the  other.  To  the  newcomer  the 
old  fogy,  who  croaks  and  hangs  back, 
seems  a  coward ;  to  the  man  battered  in 
many  hard  experiences,  people  who  have 
less  caution  than  he  seem  fools.  Now 
if  the  two  could  be  shaken  up  together 
in  a  bag  and  the  dive-aheadedness  of 
one  exchanged  for  some  of  the  other’s 
deliberateness,  and  if  the  half-paralyzed _ 
man  of  many  discouragements  could 
have  the  crust  of  inertia  worn  off  his 
hide,  they  might  both  tumble  out  ready 
shaped  for  success. 

“We  would  better  not  count  our  chick¬ 
ens  before  they  are  hatched,  but  it  is 
also  wisdom  to  make  preparations  for 
hatching  as  many  as  we  can  take  care 
of.”  _  A.  t.  s. 

The  Back  Porch. 

No  feature  of  the  farm  home  adds  so 
much  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  housekeeper  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
family  as  a  suitably  contrived  back 
porch.  Call  it  veranda  or  piazza,  if  you 
wish,  but  among  friends  and  neighbors 
it  will  always  be  known  as  your  back 
porch.  Concerning  the  American  farm¬ 
house  kitchen  porch,  its  achievement, 
fortunately,  is  not  dependent  on  the 
building  of  a  new  house.  It  can  be 
added  as  a  happy  after-thought  to  the 
porchless  dwelling.  Or  the  inadequate 


“stoop”  of  former  days  may  be  replaced 
by  such  a  structure  as  shall  prove  a 
continual  joy  to  its  possessors. 

As  suggesting  what  may  be  secured  in 
the  building  of  such  an  addition  to  the 
farmhouse,  allow  me  to  describe  my 

own,  which  extends  the  full  length  of 
house  at  back,  its  dimensions  being 
12x43  feet  inside  measurement.  It  has 
an  outer  glass  door  and  steps  at  each 
end.  A  solid  wainscoting  31  inches  high 
extends  entirely  around,  except  at  door¬ 
way  openings.  This  wainscoting  is 
topped  by  a  continuous  window  stool. 
The  space  between  stool  and  ceiling  is 
divided  into  openings.  These  openings 
are  filled  in  Summer  by  hanging  a  pair 
of  screen  doors  in  each,  doors  being 
hinged  to  the  square  posts  and  meeting 
in  center  of  openings.  In  cold  weather 
these  screens  are  taken  down  and  re¬ 
placed  by  sash  work,  glazed  doors,  a 
pair  in  each  opening,  hung  on  the  same 
hinges  that  support  the  screen  doors 
during  Summer. 

Two  mistakes  were  made  here  which 
should  be  avoided,  or  remedied  if  al¬ 
ready  made.  Screens  and  glass  doors 
should  be  hung  independently  of  each 
other  so  that,  during  Spring  and  late 
Fall  at  least,  both  may  remain  in  posi¬ 
tion  at  same  time.  During  the  change¬ 
able  weather  of  these  seasons  it  may  be 
desirable  to  have  all  the  glass  doors 
open  one  day,  and  part  or  all  of  them 
tightly  shut  the  next.  If  I  were  build¬ 
ing  such  a  porch  again  I  should  on  no 
account  have  the  sash  doors  hung  on 
hinges,  for  the  reason  that  if  they  are 
fitted  loosely  enough  to  open  and  shut 
readily  rain  and  snow  will  find  their 
way  in,  the  best  you  can  do ;  and  if  so 
tightly  fitted  that  neither  can  enter  (if 
a  carpenter  can  be  found  who  can  ac¬ 
complish  this)  it  is  practially  impossible 
to  open  and  shut  them. 

If  a  porch  is  to  be  enclosed  by  glass 
the  one  best  way  is  to  have  continuous 
windows  all  the  way  around,  hung  with 
weights  exactly  as  ordinary  windows  are 
hung.  In  times  of  storm  or  severe 
weather  such  windows  can  be  promptly 
closed,  making  the  porch  weather  tight. 
That  the  porch  effect  may  not  be  lost, 
these  windows  should  be  so  cased  or 
framed  that,  when  open,  they  may  be 
pushed  up  entirely  out  of  sight. 

Now  as  to  the  uses  of  this  porch.  The 
part  on  which  kitchen  door  and  windows 
open  is  partitioned  from  remaining  por¬ 
tion  by  a  lattice-work  screen,  which  cuts 
off  view  of  kitchen  end  of  porch  satis¬ 
factorily  from  that  part  abutting  on 
living  room  and  hall,  an  opening  the 
width  of  an  ordinary  doorway  being 
left  at  outer  end  of  screen,  so  that  com¬ 
munication  is  not  cut  off.  Against  this 
screen,  on  kitchen  side,  four  shelves, 
each  nine  feet  long,  are  fastened  on 
neat  iron  brackets.  These  shelves  are 
covered  with  white  enameled  cloth  and 
serve  as  a  fresh  air  pantry  in  all  but 
thd  coldest  weather.  From  this  part  of 
the  porch  entrance  to  cellar  is  had,  and 
here  a  pump  and  sink  are  located.  In 
one  corner  two  boxes  with  hinged  lids, 
covered  with  enameled  cloth,  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  corner  seat  when  needed, 
and  hold  such  things  as  the  kerosene 
can,  stove  blacking,  etc.  In  warm  or 
mild  weather  but  little  time  need  be 
spent  in  the  kitchen  by  houskeeper. 
All  vegetables  can  be  prepared  for  the 
table  or  for  cooking  on  the  porch ;  here 
the  gasoline  or  alcohol  stove  can  be 
used,  not  only  for  preparation  of  meals, 
but  for  fruit  canning  as  well.  Here  the 
ironing  can  be  done,  and  here,  in  an 
out-of-the-way  place,  the  unobtrusive 
fireless  cooker  may  be  left  to  its  own 
devices. 

Now  for  the  other  side  of  the  lattice 
screen.  Here  are  the  hammock  and  easy 
chairs,  or,  in  such  times  as  threshing, 
when  many  hungry  men  gather,  a  long 
dining  table  where,  in  the  shade  of  gay 
striped  awnings,  the  meal  may  be  eaten 
in  cool  comfort.  On  occasions  such  as 
this  the  dining  end  of  porch  is  as  con¬ 
veniently  served  from  the  kitchen  end 
as  would  be  the  dining  room  proper 
from  the  kitchen  proper.  Such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  is  more  restful  and  refresh¬ 
ing  for  the  tired  men  than  the  indoor 
dining  room,  while  equally  convenient 
and  more  comfortable  for  the  women 
who  do  the  work.  Family  meals  are 
delightful  served  on  such  a  porch.  In 
fact,  if  you  build  it  two  stories  high, 
as  we  did  ours,  and  use  the  upper  porch 
— screened,  of  course — for  sleeping  pur¬ 
poses,  you  can  almost  live  out  of  doors 
both  waking  and  sleeping,  without  in¬ 
terrupting  schedule  of  domestic  work  or 
disarranging  in  the  least  the  daily  round. 
The  screened-in  back  porch,  large  enough 
to  be  used  as  kitchen  at  one  end  and  as 
dining  and  living  room  at  the  other, 
comes  close  to  being  a  continuous  picnic 
and  vacation.  mrs.  m.  e.  underwood. 


CANNING  AT  HOME 


The  tremendous  -waste  In  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  big  loss  from  low  market  prices  and  quick  ripen¬ 
ing  is  entirely  saved  by  canning  at  home  in  a  NA¬ 
TIONAL  Steam  Pressure  Canning  Outfit.  The 
“Steam  Pressure  Way”  carries  Government  En- 
dorsement,  and  thousands  of  satisfied  users  will 
back  up  our  statements, 

BIGGER  PRICES  FOR 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

A  NATIONAL  Canning  Outfit  enables  you  to  put 
up  what  you  raise  yourself,  start  a  small  canning 
factory  and  make  good  money  or  establish  a  com¬ 
munity  canning  plant  among  your  neighbors  for 
mutual  protection.  Canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  easily  sold  in  the  fall  and  winter  at  good  prices. 

NATIONAL  Canning  Outfits  are  the  same  as  used 
in  modern  commercial  canning  factories,  only 
made  in  smaller  sizes.  They  preserve  anything 
you  grow  either  In  glass  jars  or  cans.  Complete 
Home  Outfits  *10  and  up;  Hotel  Sizes  *26  and  up; 
Factory  Sizes  *110  and  up. 

Write  at  one  for  descriptive  circular  and  state 
what  size  you  are  interested  in. 
northwestern  Steel  &  Ironworks,  821  SpnngSt.EauOhire.Wis, 


incw  xorK-tra 
tailors  make  c 
ing  to  your  v 
ure  in  these  l 
— you  save  all< 
er’s  profits. 

MADE-TO-MEASURE 

Suits  and 
Overcoats 

$10  to$22 

worth 

$18  to$30 

All-wool  fabrics  in 
rich  patterns, fine¬ 
ly  hand  tailored; 
fit,  material,  work¬ 
manship, guaranteed  on  money-back  plan. 

Delivered  free  anywhere.  Send  post 
card  for  samples  and  book. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

203  Main  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


BUY  GOOD  PAINT  DIRECT] 

AND  SAVE  50c  A  GALLON  t 

SO  years’  experience,  a  modern  factory, 
pure  materials  and  selling  direct  is 
why  it  will  pay  you  to  buy 

Brown  Seal  Prepared  Paints 

Shipped  on  approval.  Write  for  color 
card  and  prices. 

THE  YUMA  PAINT  CO. 

460  E.  First  St. .  DAYTON,  OHIO 


B  Need  little  attention  and  pay  big  profits 

0  P  C  if  you  aro  interested  in  them  send  for  a 
*“*  sample  copy  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 
for  th6  AIbo  a  bee  supply  catalog. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 


Farm  Box  350.  Medina,  Ohio. 


iiPIIII  A  ”  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 

Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  tiieir 

'■“‘‘Funia  Carbon  Bisulphide”. 

TAYLOR  CHEMICAL  CO..  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


FUMA 


Running  Water 

AT 

Little  Expense! 


Don’t  think  that  running  water  on  your 
farm  means  big  expense  and  lots  of  trouble. 
You  can  now  have  running  water  in  every  build¬ 
ing  at  small  first  cost  and  almost  no  upkeep 
exponso.  Snve  work,  money  and  time  by  install¬ 
ing  one  of  the  300 

Goulds  Pumps 

You  and  your  family  can 
enjoy  tho  luxury  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  running  water.  No 
more  tramping  through 
the  snow  on  a  winter's 
morning  to  reach  the 
wellorspring.  Nomore 
big  risk  of  fire.  'The 
water  can  be  right 
on  tap  in  the  house 
or  barn  ready  for 
instautuso.  Yoacau 
havo  a  private  water 
works  system  at  very 
little  exponso.  Just  l! 
twist  of  a  faucet  and 
water  will  gush  forth. 

Get  the  Facts 

Our  big  illustrated  book, Water  Sup¬ 
ply  fur  the  Country  Homo.”  is  packed 
from  oover  to  cover  with  good  ideas  for 
CY©rr  farmer  with  a  water  problem  on  hla 
bands.  Writ©  for  It  today — NOW,  Tells 
thlnge  that  you  want  to  know  about  wa¬ 
ter  aud  pumps.  A  postal  brings  it  froo. 

The  Goulds  Mte.Co..  6«W.Fall 
St..  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  illustration  shows  7773,  blouse 
with  vest,  34  to  42  bust;  with  or  with¬ 
out  peplum  and  chemisette,  with  long 
or  elbow  sleeves,  with  or  without  cuffs. 
7766,  Russian  blouse  waist,  34  to  40 
bust ;  with  fancy  collar  or  square  neck, 


with  long  or  elbow  sleeves.  7751,  semi- 
princesse  gown,  34  to  42  bust ;  with  four- 
piece  skirt,  long  or  elbow  sleeves,  with 
or  without  chemisette.  7708.  four-piece 
skirt,  22  to  32  waist;  with  underlying 
front  panel,  high  or  natural  waist  line. 
7236,  three-piece  skirt,  22  to  32  waist; 
with  round  or  square  corners  at  side- 
front,  with  high  or  natural  waist  line. 
Price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 


Feet  and  Foot-wear. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  article  on 
“Heels  and  Happiness”  by  Augusta  Rose, 
which  was  published  in  a  recent  number 
of  this  paper,  for  while  it  may  not  be 
strictly  a  rural  topic,  the  subject  of  the 
care  of  the  feet  is  as  truly  of  interest  to 
the  farm  housewife  who  is  obliged  to 
spend  long  hours  op  her  feet  as  to  her 
city  sister  whose  days  are  spent  behind 
the  counter  or  in  endless  shopping  tours. 

When  on  a  trolley  trip  a  few  years 
ago  my  seat-mate  proved  to  be  a  chirop¬ 
odist  of  recognized  merit  in  one  of  the 
New  England  cities.  In  the  course  of 
our  conversation  she  gave  me  the  fol¬ 
lowing  excellent  suggestions  for  the 
care  of  the  feet :  “At  night  bathe  the 
feet  freely  with  warm  water  in  which  a 
little  borax  or  common  salt  has  been 
dissolved.  If  the  feet  perspire  badly 
borax  is  preferable.  If  jhere  are  cal¬ 
losities  let  the  feet  remain  in  the  water 
10  or  15  minutes,  then  wipe  dry  and  rub 
the  callous  places  with  a  bit  of  emery 
paper  or  fine  sand  paper.  Nez’er  cut  a 
corn  or  other  callosity.  Just  before  re¬ 
tiring  rub  the  feet  with  a  good  cold 
cream.  In  the  morning  dip  the  feet  in 
cold  water  and  wipe  dry.  Be  sure  that 
the  stockings  are  clean ;  many  cases  of 
cold  feet  may  be  traced  directly  to 
stockings  which  are  not  clean.  The  toe 
nails  should  be  cared  for  as  carefully 
as  the  finger  nails.  If  people  would  only 
pay  attention  to  these  simple  little  things 
they  would  be  saved  an  incalculable 
amount  of  suffering,”  she  added. 

At  the  Hygienic  Congress  recently 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  our  atten¬ 
tion  was  called  to  the  importance  of  hy¬ 
gienic  footwear.  When  we  realize  the 
deformities  of  the  body  as  well  as  de¬ 
formity  of  the  feet  are  often  traceable 
directly  to  the  shoes  worn  we  begin  to 
appreciate  the  need  there  is  of  paying 
marked  attention  to  the  shoes  we  wear. 


THE  RURATi  NEW-YOXKER 


Spinal  curvature,  the  elevation  of  one 
hip  or  shoulder  above  the  other,  stoop¬ 
ing  shoulders,  head  thrown  forward  and 
other  idiosyncrasies  which  appear  in 
growing  children  are  frequently  trace¬ 
able  to  habits  formed  as  a  result  of  the 
body  trying  to  adjust  itself  to  a  wrong 
poise  given  it  by  wearing  shoes  which 
threw  the  body  “out  of  plumb,”  so  to 
speak.  Man  was  made  upright.  The 
normal  man  standing  upright  is  so 
poised  that  the  line  of  weight  falls  al¬ 
ways  on  the  inside  of  the  foot  at  a 
point  between  the  ball  and  the  heel. 
When  walking  this  line  remains  the 
same,  the  full  weight  being  received  by 
the  foot  on  the  ground  each  time.  Let 
him  stand  with  his  heels  resting  on  a 
board  an  inch  higher  than  the  floor  and 
you  will  see  that  a  new  adjustment  of 
all  the  muscles  of  the  body  is  necessary. 
Now  place  the  inch  board  under  the  ball 
of  the  foot,  letting  the  heels  rest  upon 
the  floor.  Again  the  muscles  of  the 
body  must  adjust  themselves  to  accom¬ 
modate  themselves  to  the  change  in  the 
lint  of  weight;  in  the  former  case  the 
weight  was  thrown  on  the  ball  of  the 
the  foot,  or  the  toes,  in  the  latter  case 
on  the  heels.  It  is  apparent  that  the  vital 
organs  must  also  be  affected  by  this 
change,  and  a  deviation  from  normal 
results.  When  you  buy  your  next  pair 
of  shoes  try  this  test:  Place  the  heels 
flatly  together  and  see  what  becomes  of 
the  ball  of  the  shoe.  If  there  is  a  half 
inch  space  between  the  two  shoes  at  the 
ball  when  the  heels  are  held  flatly  to¬ 
gether  you  are  in  the  case  of  the  man 
who  has  the  board  under  his  heels  when 
standing  on  the  floor.  If  you  find  it 
difficult  to  place  the  heels  of  the  shoes 
flatly  together  because  the  balls  of  the 
shoes  interfere  you  will  be  in  the  case 
of  the  man  with  the  board  under  the 
balls  of  his  feet  should  you  try  to  wear 
the  shoes. 

Now  notice  the  size  of  the  sole  of 
the  shoe  under  the  instep.  Nine  chances 
to  one  you  will  find  it  narrowed  down 
to  an  inch  or  two,  giving  no  support  at 
all  to  that  part  of  the  foot  on  which 
the  weight  will  or  should  fall.  If  built 
on  hygienic  principles  the  shoes  when 
placed  with  the  heels  flat  together 
should  allow  the  balls  of  the  shoes  to 
touch  easily.  The  soles  should  be  broad 
and  so  shaped  that  a  line  passing  through 
the  foot  from  the  center  of  the  heel  to 
the  toes  will  fall  through  the  center  of 
the  sole  of  the  shoe.  Corns  and  bunions 
often  result  from  crowding  the  foot  into 
an  ill-shaped  shoe.  The  heels  should  be 
broad  and  not  too  high,  although  it  is 
rather  a  question  of  an  entire  shoe  built 
on  hygienic  principles  than  of  heels. 

When  trying  on  shoes  be  sure  that 
the  ball  of  your  foot  and  the  ball  of 
the  shoe  exactly  correspond.  Should 
the  ball  of  your  foot  fall  behind  or  in 
front  of  the  ball  of  the  shoe  serious 
trouble  is  likely  to  result.  Flat  foot, 
corns,  etc.,  are  the  result  of  an  ill-fitting 
shoe  Oftentimes,  as  well  as  of  an  ill¬ 
shaped  shoe.  Some  of  these  things 
were  quite  new  to  me,  but  they  are 
based  on  the  experience  of  one  of  New 
York’s  prominent  specialists,  and  I  think 
are  correct. 

There  are  shoes  made  on  hygienic 
principles,  but  my  experience  has  been 
that  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  ob¬ 
tain  them  at  the  average  shoestore.  The 
clerk  usually  looks  wise  in  these  places 
and  says,  “They  are  not  wearing  that 
style  now;  this  is  the  newest  thing,”  and 
one  is  forced  to  take  the  oftentimes 
monstrosity  offered  or  go  without.  The 
average  shoe  clerk  knows  nothing  about 
the  first  principles  of  hygienic  footwear. 
He  is  there  to  sell  the  shoes  in  stock, 
and  he  intends  to  do  it  at  any  cost. 
His  statements  are  often  as  absurd  as 
that  of  one  of  the  clerks  to  whom  I  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  common-sense  shoe.  He  re¬ 
plied,  “We  don’t  handle  them  any  more ; 
they  are  the  cause  of  ‘flat  foot,’  you 
know.” 

The  best  shoe  I  have  ever  seen  of  this 


Shall  She  Pierce  Her  Ears? 

Is  it  not  perfectly  proper  to  have  one’s 
ears  pierced  so  as  to  wear  diamond 
ear  studs?  I  know  that  ear-piercing 
has  been  for  some  time  under  the  ban 
of  fashion,  but  so  many  ear-studs  are 
worn,  and  are  so  becoming  to  so  many 
women,  that  it  does  not  seem  that  they 
ever  could  go  entirely  out  of  fashion. 
Seems  to  me  that  the  present  French 
clasp  arrangement  for  earrings  simply 
spoils  the  beauty  of  a  handsome  pair 
of  ear-studs.  Even  the  long  drop  ear¬ 
rings  lose  much  of  their  grace  and 
beauty  and  appear  stiff  and  ungraceful 
when  fastened  with  clasp  arrangement 
as  compared  with  their  beauty  when 
hung  in  the  ear  in  the  old-fashioned 
way.  My  grandmother  offers  me  a  very 
handsome  pair  of  diamond  ear  studs  on 
condition  that  I  have  my  ears  pierced 
and  wear  them,  and  not  have  the  beauty 
of  the  studs  spoiled  by  having  them 
changed  to  the  clasp  arrangement.  Now 
I  haven’t  any  scruples  against  having 
holes  put  in  my  ears,  and  have  not  done 
it  long  ago  for  the  simple  reason  that 
ear-piercing  and  earrings  were  consid¬ 
ered  too  much  out  of  style-  Now  those 
ear-studs  are  mighty  becoming  to  me, 
and  I  want  to  wear  them  and  the  only 
reason  I  am  hesitating  about  having 
my  ears  pierced  is  that  I  do  not  want 
to  do  it  if  it  is  considered  too  much  out 
of  fashion.  But  it  does  seem  as  though 
the  diamond  ear-stud  might  always  be 
worn  by  women  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  them.  A  reasonable 
compliance  with  the  whims  of  fashion 
certainly  means  a  good  deal  to  most 
of  us  in  this  world,  but  how  so  beau¬ 
tiful  an  ornament  to  women  and  one  so 
universally  and  for  so  many  centuries 
worn  as  earrings  should  be  given  up  is 
more  than  I  can  understand,  and  we 
will  hope  it  is  but  a  passing  whim.  I 
believe  it  was  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  who  in  the  “Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table"  called  earrings  the 
golden  lamps  which  light  up  the  cheeks 
of  all  young  beauties.  Give  me  your 
opinion  as  to  what  I  shall  do  about  this, 
and  let  us  have  the  matter  fully  dis¬ 
cussed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  might  add 
that  my  husband  is  particularly  anx¬ 
ious  that  I  accept  the  studs  and  have 
my  ears  pierced  for  them.  sallie. 

R.  N.-\ . — We  think  it  is  not  merely 
fashion  that  has  caused  the  growing  dis¬ 
taste  for  piercing  the  ears,  but  a  general 
dislike  for  the  disfigurement  involved, 
which  must  always  be  evident  unless  the 
ornaments  are  constantly  worn.  Several 
persons  to  whom  we  submitted  the  ques¬ 
tion  stated  that  pierced  ears  made  them 
think  of  a  savage  nose-ring.  One  rare¬ 
ly  sees  young  women  or  girls  now  with 
pierced  ears,  excepting  among  foreign 
immigrants,  and  one  often  sees  laboring 
men,  especially  Sicilian  or  Calabrian, 
wearing  these  decorations,  from  which 
one  may  make  the  general  statement 
that  society  discards  the  custom  as  it 
grows  in  refinement. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
persons  who  cannot  fasten  an  ear-ring 
securely  with  the  little  screw-clasp.  If 
the  lobe  is  very  shallow,  or  rather  thick, 
the  clasp  is  not  comfortable,  and  we 
know  those  who  find  them  entirely  im¬ 
practicable.  Such  a  one  must  submit 
to  piercing  if  the  ornaments  are  to  be 
worn.  We  admire  these  ornaments  very 
much.  Dr.  Holmes  adds  to  his  appre¬ 
ciation  of  them  the  wise  statement  that 
no  woman  has  entirely  given  up  the 
great  firm  of  Mundus  &  Co.  so  long 
as  she  continues  to  wear  ear-rings.  They 
have  remained  in  fashion  for  many 
thousands  of  years,  and  are  never  really 
out  of  style,  though  the  extent  of  their 
vogue  varies.  The  propriety  of  piercing 
the  ears  must  be  decided  solely  by  in¬ 
dividual  taste;  if  done  it  means  the 
wearing  of  ear-rings  perpetually,  where¬ 
as  the  clasps  give  the  option  of  leaving 
the  unmutifated  ears  unadorned.  Our 
own  feeling  is  strongly  against  the  pierc¬ 
ing,  but  “Sally”  gives  some  very  strong 
arguments  on  the  other  side. 


10  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL 

We  will  ship  you  a 
“RANGER”  BICYCLE 
on  approval,  freight 
prepaid,  to  any  place  in 
the  U.  S.  without  a  cent 
deposit  in  advance,  and 
allow  10  days’  free  trial 
from  the  day  you  receive  It. 
If  itdoesnotsultyoulnevery 
way  and  is  not  all  or  more 
than  we  claim  for  It  and  a 
better  bicycle  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else  regardless 
of  price,  or  if  for  any  reason 
whatever  you  do  not  wish  to 
keep  it.  ship  it  back  to  us  at 
our  expense  for  freight  and 
you  will  not  be  one  cent  out. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES 

^bicycles  direct  from  factory  to  rider  atlower 
prices  than  any  other  house.  We  save  you 
H0  to  825  middlemen’s  profit  on  every  bicycle.  Highest 
grade  models  with  Puncture-Proof  tires.  Imported  Roller 
chains,  pedals,  etc.,  at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap  mall 
order  bicycles;  also  reliable  medium  grade  models  at 
unheard  of  low  prices. 

RIPER  ACEBTS  WASTED  !gg*f3!SSIZ2«£ 

1913  “Ranger”  Bicycle  furnished  by  us.  You  will  bo 
astonished  at  our  wonderfully  low  prices  and  the 
liberal  propositions  and  special  offer  we  give  on  tbs  first 
1913  sample  going  to  your  town.  W rite  at  once  for  our 
special  offer.  DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  ora  pair  of  tires 
from  anyoneat  any  price  until  you  receiveour  catalogue 
and  learn  our  low  prices  and  liberal  terms.  Bicycle 
Dealers,  you  can  sell  our  bicycle  under  your  own  name 
plate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 
Second-Hand  Bicycles— A  limited  number  taken  In 
trade  by  ourChieago  retail  stores  will  be  closed  out  at  once 
at  $3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 

TIRES,  COASTER-BRAKE  fig 

repairs,  and  everything  In  the  bicycle  line  at  half 
usual  prices.  DO  NOT  WAIT  but  wrlto  today  for  our 
Large  Catalogue  beautifully  Illustrated  and  containing  a 
great  fund  of  interesting  matter  and  useful  information. 
It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  Write  It  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  ~  Dept.  A-80  CHICAGO,  ILL 


TEA  BY  PARCELS  POST 

A  pound  package  of  our  tea.  extra  choice  grade, 
either  Oolong,  Gunpowder,  Orange  Pekoe,  Young 
Hyson.  Ceylon,  or  Japan,  quality  usually  sold  at 
8U  cents,  laid  down  at  your  door  for  49  cents.  If  you 
want  to  try  it  first,  send  2  cent  stamp  for  sample 
good  for  12  cups.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town’ 

McKinney  &  company 

188  State  Street,  -  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Save  $5  to  $23 


Factory  Prices — Freight  Paid— One  Year's  Trial 


Stoves  and  Ranges 

ftgr  Buy  direct  from  factory 
av-ii-v  and  get  a  betterstove  for 

HjgSgsKa  less  money.  Freight  pre- 
s//'  -m  paid — stovecomesallpol- 

Mr  ished,  ready  to  set  up.  Use  it  one  ycai — if 
y  y»-u  aren't  satisfied  we  refund  your  money. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices.  Bie  Free 

Catal<«  shows  why  improved  features  of  fiohl  Coin 
Stoves  make  them  fuel-savers  and  splendid  hakers 
-why  they  have  given  satisfaction  for  03  years. 

!d  Coin  Stove  Co.,  3  Oak  St., Troy, N.Y. 


THE  dollars  you  pay  the  butcher— the  cents  he 
pays  you— keep  that  difference  in  your  own 
pockets  by  doingyourown  killing  and  prepar¬ 
ing  pork  products  for  the  market.  Beefsteak 
prices  for  sausage — and  cannot  you  make  as  good 
sausage  as  anyone?  For  this  kind  of  work  as 
well  as  household  uses,  you  will  always  find  an 

ENTERPRISE 
Meat  AND  Food  Chopper 

the  greatest  of 
helpers.  It  has  a 
four-bladed  knife 
that  really  chops, 
cutting  fast  and  ac¬ 
tually  cutting  — 
does  not  mangle, 
squeeze  or  crush 
the  meat.  The  dif¬ 
ference  means  an 
actual  market 
price  benefit. 
There  is  no 
question 
about  there 
being  a 

market  for  such  products  —  it  always  exceeds  the 
supply,  and  you  can  command  and  get  your.own  prices. 

The  Enterprise  Meat  AND  Food  Chopper  will  be  an 
every-day-through-the-year  help  in  the  kitchen,  light¬ 
ening  the  wife’s  work  and  enabling  her  to  prepare 
unusually  dainty  dishes  with  trifling  effort.  Easy  to 
clean,  too.  It  repays  its  cost  almost  every  week.  En¬ 
terprise  Meat  AND  Food  Choppers  are  made  in  45  sizes 
and  styles— hand,  steam  and  electric  power. 

Ho.  5— Family  sizs . hand  $1.75 

Ho.  12— Fanners' size  . hand  2.25 

Ho.  22— Fanners' size  . hand  4.00 

We  also  make  cheaper  food  choppers,  but  recommend 
the  above.  Send  for  “The  Enterprising  Housekeeper,’’ 
a  fine  206-recipe  cook  book,  4c.  Your  wife  will  like  it. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 
Dept.  69,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


kind  costs  $8.  and  I  have  yet  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  possessing  a  pair.  How¬ 
ever,  I  know  of  one  who  has  worn  one 
pair  for  four  years  and  they  are  still 
in  service,  so  the  investment  may  be  a 
“bargain”  after  all.  Friends  who  wear 
them  are  enthusiastic,  but  at  present  $8 
looks  pretty  big  to  me,  and  I  shall  have 
to  content  myself  with  one  of  the  imi¬ 
tations  which  have  already  been  placed 
on  the  market.  One  thing  I  shall  do, 
and  I  hope  those  of  you  who  may  read 
this  will  join  me  in  it ;  that  is  insist 
upon  a  shoe  built  on  hygienic  principles. 
This  is  no  useless  fad;  it  is  a  matter  of 
health  and  happiness  for  even-one. 

Martha's  niece. 


r 


You  will  find  many  uses  for  a 

Fish  Brand  Reflex  Slicker 

The  Coat  that  keeps  out  ALL  the  rain 

Roomy,  comfortable,  well  made,  and  of  such  high  quality 
that  it  gives  longer  service  than  ordinary  slickers. 

$3.00  Everywhere — Pommel  Slickers  $3.50 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  r\\A7FD’ 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  sent  prepaid  or»  ► 
receipt  of  price.  Write  today  for  Ulus'* 
bated  folder.  ;  ’ 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.,  Boston  J 

Tower  Canadian  Limited.  Toronto  D/f 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

PLANNING  THE  HORSE  STABLE. 

In  planning  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  horse  stable  there  are  a  number  of 
important  things  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  order  that  the  animals 
may  remain  healthy  and  at  the  same 
time  be  enabled  to  perform  the  most 
effective  work.  The  best  site  for  the 
stable  is  on  a  stratum  of  hard  gravel. 
If  this  cannot  be  supplied,  then  it 
will  be  necessary  to  drain  the  ground 
upon  which  the  stable  is  to  be  built. 
Dry  floors  are  absolutely  necessary. 
These  cannot  be  expected  where  the 
ground  is  level  and  the  “water  table” 
is  near  the  surface.  The  water  table 
is  the  level  to  which  water  rises  in 
the  soil  a*fter  a  rain.  In  a  slough  the 
water  table  is  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  soil  being  supersaturated. 
In  average  farm  land  the  water  table 
is  found  about  two  feet  from  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  this  is  too  close  for  purposes 
of  stable  building.  By  putting  in  tile 
drains  at  a  depth  of  four  feet  or  there¬ 
about  the  table  will  be  lowered  to  a 
sufficient  depth  to  insure  dryness  of  the 
foundation  soil.  On  such  a  foundation 
the  stable  will  be  healthy;  where  the 
ground  is  damp  on  the  other  hand  the 
horses  stand  in  an  atmosphere  full  of 
moisture  and  are  prone  to  suffer  from 
staring  coats,  swelled  legs,  lung  troubles 
and  kindred  ailments. 

The  foundation  having  been  provided 
the  stable  should  be  built  so  that  the 
windows  face  to  the  south  and  are  set 
in  the  wall  back  of  the  horses.  This 
provides  for  an  ample  inlet  of  sun¬ 
shine,  so  that  when  the  horses  are  at 
work  the  stable  may  be  given  a  sun 
bath,  which  is  one  way  of  insuring 
health.  A  great  many  farmers  argue 
that  it  is  best  to  place  the  stable  with 
the  windows  to  the  north,  as  it  will 
be  cooler.  Certainly  it  will  be  cooler 
in  Summer,  and  as  certainly  .vill  it 
be  ice  cold  in  Winter.  In  Summer  it 
is  possible  to  shade  the  horses  from 
the  sun  when  indoors,  and  all  the  sun 
possible  is  wanted  in  the  stable  when 
the  horses  are  at  work.  In  Winter  the 
sun  from  the  south  will  tend  to  keep 
the  stable  warm  and  cheerful,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  will  conduce  to  the  health  of  the 
animals.  Others  will  argue  that  the 
sunlight  is  hard  upon  the  eyes  of  the 
horses,  and  that  is  very  true  if  the 
walls  of  the  stable  be  whitewashed ; 
but  then  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  whitewash 
the  inside  of  the  stable.  To  protect 
the  eyes  of  the  occupants  the  stable 
should  be  colored  neutral  tint  or  gray, 
and  this  is  easily  accomplished  by  mix¬ 
ing  a  little  lamp  black  in  the  lime  wash. 
The  color  should  be  anything  except 
pure  white. 

After  the  stable  foundation  has  been 
properly  drained  the  ground  surface 
should  be  made  impervious  to  moisture 
from  above  and  below,  and  this  is 
accomplished  by  concrete  of  gravel,  sand 
and  cement.  It  is  well  to  do  this,  as 
noxious  gases  and  moisture  cannot 
then  come  up  from  the  ground,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  fluids  of  the 
stable  cannot  get  into  the  soil  to  fester 
and  breed  noxious  exhalations.  Pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  for  proper 
ventilation  not  only  at  the  roof  of  the 
stable,  but  at  the  floor.  The  light 
gases  in  a  stable  are  carried  of  by  ridge 
ventilators,  but  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  exhaled  air  from  the  lungs  is  heavy 
and  falls  upon  the  floor,  and  should  be 
removed,  and  this  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  ventilator  bricks  or  other  inlets  for 
fresh  air  at  the  ground  surface.  This 
is  all  the  more  necessary  in  hog  and 
sheep  barns,  as  the  animals  mentioned 
sleep  with  their  heads  close  to  the 
floor,  and  practically  drown  in  their 
own  carbonic  acid  gas  if  the  ventila¬ 
tors  be  not  provided.  The  common 
ridge  ventilator  cannot  be  depended 
upon.  According  to  the  direction  of 
the  wind  it  pumps  out  air  or  allows  it 
to  enter.  It  should  do  one  or  both  at 
all  times,  and  this  is  insured  by  provid¬ 
ing  it  with  a  partition  through  the 
center  from  top  to  bottom.  Where  this 
is  done,  it  will  be  found  that  at  all 
times  one  side  is  pumping  out  air  and 
the  other  side  sucking  it  in.  By  furnish- 
ventilation  is  preferable.  In  it  fresh  air 
ing  the  ceiling  opening  of  the  ventilator 
with  two  slides  the  ventilator  can  then 
be  used  for  either  purpose  as  required. 
The  more  modern  'King  system  otf 


enters  at  the  level  of  the  ceiling,  forces 
the  warm  air  down  upon  the  animals 
and  out  through  side  shafts  which  con¬ 
nect  with  a  high  cbiinn^r  which  acts 
as  a  sucking  pump.  In  this  way  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  is  maintained  at  all 
times  and  the  warm  air  is  utilized  for 
keeping  up  the  temperature  in  the 
stable.  This  system  is  now  being  every¬ 
where  introduced,  dr.  a.  s.  Alexander. 


Clover  and  Sweet  Apples  for  Hogs. 

What  about  raising  clover  and  sweet 
apples  for  hogs?  My  plan  is  to  put  clover 
in  the  orchard  for  a  Summer  pasture. 

Pordsville,  Ivy.  a.  k. 

The  plan  would  work  after  the  clover 
was  well  started.  Annual  crops  of  rape 
and  oats  and  peas  would  probably  give 
more  feed.  The  sweet  apples  will  give 
considerable  bulk,  but  do  not  contain  much 
food.  It  will  pay  to  spray  the  sweet  ap¬ 
ples.  They  will  hang  to  the  trees  better 
and  give  a  longer  season. 


Urinary  Trouble. 

We  have  a  new  horse,  a  fine  fellow,  seems 
perfectly  well,  a  good  roader  and  splendid 
■worker.  The  only  thing  that  seems  at  all 
out  of  the  way  is  that  when  hitched  up 
in  the  morning  he  is  troubled  with  excess  of 
urine.  After  that  there  is  not  much 
unusual  through  the  day.  There  is  no  in¬ 
dication  of  any  weakness.  Is  there  occa¬ 
sion  for  doing  anything  for  it?  H.  o.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

No  medicines  need  be  given,  but  you 
should  see  to  it  that  bedding  is  shaken 
up  under  the  horse  in  stall  before  he  starts 
out,  as  some  horses  do  not  care  to  urinate 
on  a  bare  floor,  or  you  might  turn  the 
horse  out  in  yard  for  exercise  before  he 
goes  to  work.  a.  s.  a. 


Calf  Cholera. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  con¬ 
cerning  my  calves?  Have  had  for  the  past 
month  about  seven  calves,  which  have  all 
died.  They  seem  to  breathe  heavily  and 
then  develop  scours,  and  only  live  one  or 
two  days.  I  am  fattening  a  number  of 
calves  we  bought  and  they  get  along 
finely.  E.  o. 

New  York. 

The  disease  is  due  to  specific  germs,  born 
with  the  calf  or  derived  from  infected 
bedding,  and  is  contagious  and  practically 
incurable.  It  is  preventable  by  vaccinating 
with  the  polyvalent  bacterin  against  calf 
dysentery,  and  the  cow  may  also  be  treated 
by  vaccination,  so  that  she  will  not  have 
a  scouring  calf.  In  addition  to  the  use  of 
the  serum  or  bacterin  it  is  necessary  to 
make  the  stables  sanitary  and  to  disinfect 
the  navel  of  the. calf  at  birth  with  a  1-500 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  In  some 
instances,  immediately  used,  the  serum  has 
saved  the  life  of  an  affected  calf.  a.  s.  a. 


IDEAL  DAIRY  FEED 

More  Protein  and  Fat  than  Oil  Meal.  About 
same  as  Cotton  Seed  .Meal.  Never  injurious.  Ask 
your  dealer  or  write  for  information  on  feeding. 

THE  DEWEY  BROS.  CO.,  Box  544,  Blanchester,  O. 

^Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.  Increase  your 
profits  by  using 


Blatcliford’s  Calf  Meal 


AND  UP 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  is  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa¬ 
tor  for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;  making  heavy  or  light 
cream.  Designed  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic¬ 
ture,  which  illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.  Tho  bowl  is 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog-  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


MADE  \U 


New  England  Feeders  Say 

Pittsfield,  N.  H.,  March  17,  1913. 

‘  *  It  is  a  success  and  I  feed  it  to  my  horses,  cows  and  pigs.  *  * 

Plymouth,  N.  H.,  March  17,  1913. 

“  I  find  it  entirely  satisfactory  and  hope  to  continue  using  it.” 

Dracut,  Mass.,  Feb.  26,  1913. 

“I  have  received  the  IX  tons  and  am 
feeding  it  to  my  entire  herd  of  65  cows.” 

Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  21,  1912. 

“We  are  very  pleased  to  say  to  you  that  we  have  fed  it 
for  several  years.  We  have  many  times  recommended  its 
use.” 

Write  our  Boston  office  for  copies  of  these  letters  in  full,  price  and 

particulars. 

-So/*  United  States  Distributors 

L.  C.  PRIME  CO.,  320  Board  of  Trade,  Boston 

THE  MOLASSINE  CO.,  Ltd.,  London,  England 
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GRANDMOTHER  WAS  PROUD 

Of  Her 

EMPIRE 

Cream  Separator 

Grandmother  was  proud  of  her  EMPIRE, 
and  his  brother  both  bought  EMPIRES, 
3  Grandmother’s  proved  so  superior.  I 
and  my  brother  and  two  married  cousins 
each  has  an  EMPIRE  in  our  own  home. 
We  have  found  no  other  pays  so  well  or 
gives  the  same  satisfaction  our  folks 
have  had  with  EMPIRES.” 

The  above  statement  is  only  one  of 
the  many,  showing  the  loyalty  to 
EMPIRES  that  is  found  in  every 
dairy  community. 

People  visiting  our  model  factory  say,, 
“Why  must  you  run  your  factory  nights?” 

We  must  run,  and  are  running  our 
factory  nights  because  EMPIRES  have 
proved  so  superior  in  every  way,  that 
people  are  buying  EMPIRES  in  rapidly 
increasing  numbers.  It  is  a  compliment 
the  public  is  paying  only  to  EMPIRES. 
We  thank  our  friends  for  this  compli¬ 
ment  and  shall  continue  to  merit  their 
confidence. 


Father 


because 


The  Empire 
Cream  Separator  Co. 

Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Chicago,  IlL 
Portland,  Ore.  Toronto,  Ont,  Winnipeg,  Man 


You  may  have  a  free  trial  if  you  like. 

You  may  exchange  your  present  separ¬ 
ator  in  part  payment  for  a  brand  new 
EMPIRE.  Prices  to  suit  every  purse;  from 
$25  to  $150. 

Our  catalog  is  in  such  demand  that  we 
have  already  needed  two  editions  this 
year.  Ask  for  catalog  112 


Longer 
Better 
&  More 

that  will  net  you  from  15c  to  20c  more  on 
every  sheep  you  shear  with  a  Stewart  No.  9 
Machine.  Don’t  labor  with  hand  shears.  In  the 
old,  hard,  sweaty  way.  Don’t  have  aching, 
swollen  wrists.  Don’t  scar  and  disfigure  your 
sheep  with  uneven  shearing  and  spoil 
tho  wool  with  second 
cuts.  Tako  off  the 
fleece  smoothly  ft 
and  quickly  in 
one  unbroken 
blanket  with  a 

Stewart  No,  9  bearing 
Shearing  Machine 

and  get  a  length  and  quality  of  wool  that  will  bring  the 
highest  price.  The  Stewart  runs  so  easily  a  child  can 
turn  the  handle  while  you  shear.  Extra  profits  soon 
pay  for  it.  It’s  the  most  perfect  hand  operated  shearing 
machine  ever  devised,  lias  ball  boarings  In  price 
every  part  where  friction  or  wear  oceurs. 

Has  a  hall  bearing  shearing  head  of  tho  latest 
Improved  Stewart  pattern,  Price  complete, 
including  4  combs  and  4  cutters  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Stewart  pattern,  only . 

Cot  one  from  your  dealer,  or  send  us(2.00aud  we 
will  ship  C.O.D.  for  the  balance.  Money  and  trans¬ 
portation  charges  back  if  you  are  not  pleased  with  It. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY, 

143  LaSalle  Av.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Write  for  FREE  catalogue  showing  most  complete 
Ine  of  Sheep  Shearing  and  Horse  Clipping  Machines. 


NIGH  SPEED 
EASY  ACTION 


The  Best  for  Clipping 
Horses,  Mules  and  Cows 

Stewart  Ball  Bearing 
Clipping  Machine 

It’s  a  valuable  outfit  that  should 
be  in  every  stable.  Those  who 
know  the  horse  best  have  agreed 
that  to  clip  him  at  the  proper 
time  Improves  him  in  every  way. 
Ho  looks  and  feels  better,  does 
more  work,  rests  better  and  gets 
more  good  from  his  feed. 

Insist  on  having  the  Stewart. 
It’s  the  easiest  to  turn,  does  the 
fastest  work,  stays  sharp  longer 
and  Is  more  durable  than  any 
other  clipping  machine  made. 
Cot  one  from  your  * 

dealer,  price  only . ) 

or  send  us  (2.00  and  we 
will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  the 


750! 


The  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

trains  students  in  all  lines  of  veterinary  work  Fa- 
ci lilies  unexcelled.  For  catalog,  address  LOUIS  A. 
KLEIN,  Dean,  Dept.  E,  39th  Land  .Woodland  Ave., 
Philadelphia 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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THE  FARMER’S  MULE  TYPE. 

Some  of  the  letters  of  inquiry  I  re¬ 
ceive  concerning  our  long-eared  friend’s 
adaptability  to  farm  purposes  are  truly 
surprising.  It  seerns  hard  for  folks 
to  understand  that  there  is  a  type  of 
mules  especially  suited  to  the  farm  just 
as  there  is  a  type  of  horse  especially 
suited  to  fox-hunting  and  kindred 
sports.  Get  the  small-headed,  alert, 
fine-eared,  oblique  shouldered,  short- 
coupled,  round-barreled,  1, 050-pound 
variety,  or  smaller,  for  general  farm 
purposes,  and  you  will  never  be  sorry, 
or,  if  you  are,  you’re  a  hopeless  case. 

Maryland.  E.  a.  w. 


HOG  PASTURE  FOR  MIDDLE  WEST, 

I  have  a  hog  pasture,  three  or  four 
acres  in  extent,  in  which  I  wish  to  sow 
or  plant  something  that  will  give  me  the 
greatest  amount  of  green  feed  the  confing 
Summer.  I  had  thought  of  dividing  the 
pasture  in  two  parts,  sow  rape  in  one  part 
for  the  earliest  feed,  and  oats  and  Canada 
peas  in  the  other  half,  or  would  I  better  use 
rape  with  oats?  Plenty  of  green  feed, 
rather  than  a  balanced  ration,  is  the  object 
desired.  I  feed  the  pigs  grain  at  all  times, 
and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  balance  the 
ration  with  tankage  or  something  of  that 
kind.  I  thought  the  part  sown  in  rape 
could  be  planted  in  early  sweet  corn,  or 
sorghum,  as  soon  as  eaten  off,  and  furnish 
feed  later.  Is  this  practical?  If  not  can 
you  tell  me  something  that  is?  x.  h.  e. 

Metamora,  Ill. 

While  there  are  several  ways  of  mak¬ 
ing  hog  pastures,  the  following  will  be 
found  very  satisfactory:  Prepare  the 
seed  bed  thoroughly  and  then  drill  in 
from  one  to  \y2  bushel  of  barley  or 
early  oats  per  acre,  or,  better  still,  a 
mixture  of  these,  but  be  sure  to  use 
the  beardless  barley,  as  some  will  likely 
mature,  and  ripe  barley  beards  are  not 
good  for  hog  feed.  Then  follow  with 
a  grass  seeder,  sowing  a  mixture  of 
four  pounds  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape  seed, 
three  pounds  of  Timothy  and  eight 
pounds  of  legume  seeds  per  acre.  The 
more  kinds  of  legumes  used  the  better; 
Alsike,  Medium  and  Mammoth  clovers, 
and  Alfalfa.  Cover  the  seed  with  a 
weeder  or  light  spike-tooth  harrow. 
When  the  rape  is  about  six  inches 
high— which  will  be  in  six  to  eight 
weeks — the  hogs  may  be  turned  in ;  the 
rape,  barley  and  oats  furnishing  abun¬ 
dant  pasture  for  about  25  shotes  per 
acre.  In  the  meantime  the  Timothy 
and  legumes  are  growing  to  supplant 
the  maturing  barley  and  oats,  and  with 
the  rape,  will  furnish  a  fine  ration  until 
covered  with  snow.  T  he  economy  of 
this  plan  is  only  fully  realized  when 
one  finds — as  I  have  found  in  every 
trial— that  the  next  year  it  furnishes 
the  best  meadow  or  pasture  on  the 
farm.  It  will  also  be  found  to  pay 
well  to  divide  this  pasture  into  two 
equal  parts  so  as  to  pasture  each  alter¬ 
nately  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  weeks, 
and  this  can  be  done  cheaply  by  stretch¬ 
ing  28-inch  woven  wire,  which  will  turn 
pigs,  and,  with  two  barbed  wires  above, 
will  turn  all  kinds  of  stock. 

Last  year  I  supplemented  such  a  hog 
pasture  with  Canada  field  peas  on  an 
adjoining  lot,  which  was  plowed  the 
previous  hall,  the  hogs  having  free 
access  to  both  lots  after  the  bulk  of  the 
peas  were  ripe.  This  lot,  enriched  by 
pea  vines  and  hog  voidings,  was  plowed 
the  latter  part  of  July,  rolled  and  har¬ 
rowed,  each  twice,  and  the  third  of 
August  I  sowed  Alfalfa  thickly  in  a 
seed  bed  that  suited  the  fastidious  tastes 
and  exclusiveness  of  this  legume,  which 
regards  every  other  plant  an  intruder 
and  weed,  and  hence  the  necessity  for 
thick  seeding  in  rich,  well-prepared 
ground.  In  this  case  I  used  a  hand 
seeder  for  sowing  the  Alfalfa,  going 
over  the  ground  twice  to  get  a  more 
even  distribution  of  the  seed,  using  12 
pounds  each  time.  I  covered  it  by  going 
o\u  the  ground  with  a  weeder,  then 
crossing,  and  the  thick,  even  stand  and 
luxuriant  growth  made  last  Fall  proves 
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the  extra  seed  and  work  a  good  invest¬ 
ment. 

A  good  yearly  rotation  to  make  cheap 
pork  from  Spring  pigs  in  six  to  seven 
months  is  as  follows :  A  hog  pasture 
as  above  described;  a  suitable  sized 
patch  of  Canada  peas,  best  suited  for 
northern  section — for  southern  section 
Soy  beans  and  cow  peas  can  be  substi¬ 
tuted.  and  a  patch  of  sweet  corn,  an 
early  and  late  variety,  separated  by  a 
hog  fence  when  the  early  variety  is 
ready  to  pasture,  thus  prolonging  the 
feeding  season  and  avoiding  waste. 

Illinois.  vv.  H.  u. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  experience  has  been 
that  unless  the  pigs  are  well  fed  with 
some  grain  and  supplied  with  ashes 
and  charcoal  they  will  root  and  tear 
up  the  clover  seeding  badly. 


Staggers;  Dishorning  Bull. 

1.  I  have  a  mare  about  16  years  old; 
the  last  three  years  she  showed  signs  of 
a  fit.  I  always  noticed  it  in  Spring.  She 
would  start  off  quite  fast  and  then  shake 
her  head  as  if  she  was  dizzy.  When  I 
stopped  her  she  kept  on  shaking  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  while,  then  she  would  he  all  right  again. 
The  other  morning  wo  had  her  plowing  in 
team,  and  she  acted  the  same  way.  She 
started  to  shake  her  head,  then  she  backed 
up  and  seemed  to  be  dizzy,  then  she  ran 
forward  about  15  feet  and  fell  to  the 
ground,  where  they  held  her  for  10  min¬ 
utes,  after  which  she  made  no  move  to  go 
ahead  for  a  while.  When  she  got  to  the 
harp  she  started  to  eat  hay  and  seemed 
all  right  again.  Is  this  staggers,  and  what 
can  be  done  for  it? 

2.  How  about  a  bull's  horns,  can  they 

be  sawed  off?  I  would  like  to  have  my 
bull  s  horns  off ;  he  is  about  two  years 
old,  a  purebred  Guernsey.  j.  e. 

Long  Island. 

1.  She  has  staggers,  and  it  is  associated 
with  indigestion.  Never  let  her  stand  a 
day  idle  in  the  stable.  When  there  is  no 
work  for  her  to  do  turn  her  out  in  yard 
or  paddock  for  exercise.  Do  not  feed 
ground  feed.  Have  her  teeth  put  in  order, 
then  let  her  live  on  whole  oats,  ear  corn, 
wheat  bran  and  mixed  hay.  She  may  do 
better  if  clipped.  2.  The  horns  should 
have  been  removed  when  the  animal  was 
quite  young  or  prevented  from  growing  by 
rubbing  the  dampened  skin  over  the  horn 
buttons  with  caustic  potash  when  the  calf 
was  less  than  a  week  old.  The  horns  may 
be  removed  by  dishorning  shears  or  saw 
used  by  an  expert.  Bleeding  is  stopped  by 
saturating  oakum  in  Mansell's  solution  and 
binding  upon  the  horn  base.  a.  s.  a. 


SWI3XTE 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Bred  Sows,  Service  Boars,  Pigs  all  ages.  Ninety 
brood  sows  and  seven  mature  herd  boars  in  our 
brooding  herd.  No  animal  good  enough  unless 
largo  enough.  We  have  the  large,  long-bodied  and 
good-headed  kind  that  make  good  in  the  farrowing 
pen  as  well  as  show  ring. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpeuding,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

lias  bred  more  high-class  hogs  than  any  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Have  sows  bred  for  Spring  litters  and  some 
Summer  farrowed  sow  pigs  that  are  right  to  tie  bred 
for  next  Summer  farrow.  Write  me.  Address 

J.  E.  WATSON.  PROP.,  MAUBLEDALE,  CONN: 

Reg.  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
—  „  — .  ,  F"ps.  Beagles  ami  Poultry.  Write  for 

prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ercildouu,  Pa- 

MULEF00T  HOGS  are  hardy,  prolific  and  quick  grow¬ 
ers.  300  head.  DUNLAP,  Williamsport,  Ohio 

fill mn  Marrh  P j 0"C — A  few  good  onos.  $l.ri  a  pair. 

UUlUb  mcnui  ri&b  SERENO  fl.  WEEKS,  -  DeGraff,  0. 

Mammoth  Tamworth  SWINE 

Pigs  equal  to  best  of  this  or  any  other 
breed.  From  championship  stock 

WILLOWDALE  FARM,  H.  S.  Green,  POWHATAN.  OHIO 


-  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 

Bred  8ows.  Service  Boars  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BAKNKS,  Oxford,  N.  V. 


PHELDON 

0  Bred 


REG.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

farrowed  Mar.  1st.  Two  litters  expected  May  1st. 
Also  Poland  Chinas.  S.  R.  Younu,  R.  D.  4,  Coatesville,  Pa. 


OLLINS’ JERSEY  J)ED 

the  best 


You  get  finest  Jersey  Red  /  xt; 

Pigs  at  cost  of  common  stock  by  )\ 

,  our  New  Sales  Offer.  /' 

k  New  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE.  ' 

v  1  L‘ 


O  Gr  S 


I - 5 

Gr\llip»  Pune-’*'*16  hind  that  bring  the  < 
'■'OUie  ^UPS  NELSON’S,  Grove  City. 


COWS. 

Pa, 


PERCBERON  •»  BELGIAN 

STALLIONS 


We  want  t»  get 
acquainted  with 
yeu.  It  will  be 
interesting. 

Price  and  Qual¬ 
ity  will  be  the 
convincing 
argument. 

A  step  foward 
when  baying  • 
Stallion  «f 


GEO.  W.  SOUERS  &  SONS,  Huntington,  Indiana 

Branch  Barn  at  Harrison  Place,  off  Harrison  Street,  Post  Office  Box  333,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE 

Just  off  Press 

The  1913  edition  of  “  Meridale 
Jerseys,"  just  out,  contains 
much  practical  and  valuable 
information  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  dairymen  and  Jersey 
breeders  everywhere. 

Meridale  Jerseys  are  a  development.  The 
booklet  explains  briefly  and  illustrates  some  of  the 
policies  which  have  governed  their  development. 
It  also  tefls  how  we  have  solved  some  perplexing 
problems’  in  herd  building.  Its  statements 
are  backed  by  facts  based  on  accurate  yearly 
records. 

It  also  describes  a  number  of  well-bred,  well¬ 
born  and  well-grown  young  bulls.  The  proof  of 
their  dairy  quality  is  evidenced  by  the  authenti¬ 
cated  records  of  their  dams  and  in  many  cases  of 
their  grandams  as  well.  Their  sires  are  notable 
for  their  quality  among  the  best  known  Jersey 
bulls  of  either  Island  or  American  breeding. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  you  on  request. 

Ayer  &  McKinney,  300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

If  You  Want  Guernseys 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Box  96.  PeeksLlNY 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  f" ,Sa!f~T!riit t 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenanijo,  N.  V. 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

60  Extra  Fine,  Large,  Heavy  Milking  Cows 

All  young,  nicely  marked  aud  due 
to  freshen  within  sixty  days. 

IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD  ONES  COME  AND  SEE  THESE  COWS 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


RITE  5?10  Tompkins  Co.  Breeders’  Ass’n, 
■ »  ■  ■  Box  B,  Trnmansburg,  N.  Y.,  for 
a  copy  of  The  Tompkins  Co.  Breeders'  Journal 
with  sale-list  of  pure-bred  stock,  or  better  yet. 
send  25  cents  for  a  year’s  subscription.  Some 
special  ^offers  in  Holstein  cattle,  Percheron  stal¬ 
lions,  Southdown  ewes  aud  Cheshire  gilts. 

EAST  RIVER  HOLSTEINS 

. . . FOR  SALE . .  . 

70  Cows,  grade  Holstein,  due  to  calve  soon.  The  kind 
that  till  the  pail.  1  O  Registered  2  and  3  year  old  Hoifers 
bred  to  good  sires.  10  Registered  Bulls  t  eady  for  ser¬ 
vice,  with  extra  good  breeding.  1 0  Registered  Bull 
Calves.  Most  of  these  bulls  have  good  A.  K.  O.  Dams, 
aud  large  record  sires. 


BELL  PHONE 

311-F-5 


JOHN  B.  WKBSTKK 
Dept.  B,  Cortltiml.  N.  Y. 


Arlington  Farm  Purebred  Jerseys 

We  have  for  sale  some  fine  stock — calves,  heifers 
and  cows.  Just  now  a  most  excellent  two-year-old 
bull.  If  you  are  looking  for  something  nice,  either 
from  imported  or  domestic  stock,  let  me  know  and 
I  will  try  and  fix  you  out.  No  bargain  counter. 
Just  fine  registered  stock  at  fair  prices. 

Herbert  Brook,  Superintendent,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMEN 


THE  GUERNSEY  COW 

ia  ready  to  increase 

YOUR  PROFITS 

Will  you  let  her  ? 

WRITK 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  Y  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


DERCHERON  STALLIONS,  with  quality  guaranteed,  h\ 
*  farmer's  prices.  BONNY  BROOK  FARM,  Gardiner,  K.  /. 

50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per¬ 
cheron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.  Green,  MiddlefieId,0. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry, 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &  Warren 

Adirondack  Farms 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

The  Greatest  Breeding 
Establishment  in  the  East. 
Imported  and  American 
bred  Percheron, Belgian  and 
Suffolk  stallions  and  mares 
of  unequalled  quality, 
breeding,  style  and  action, 
a  new  importation  of  forty 
head. 

Why  longer  neglect  tho 
greatest  possible  source  of 
profit  on  your  farm. 

Better  Horses,  Better  Farming, 
Mce  Power,  More  Profits. 
Catalogue  C.  the  finest  ever, 
if  you  are  interested. 

For  Sale-Registered  Percheron  Stallion 

Color,  coal  black;  weight,  1700  pounds;  sure  foal 
getter;  absolutely  sound,  kind  and  gentle.  Must 
sell  as  have  sold  my  farm.  Can  earn  himself  out 
first  year.  Price,  $400. 

Harry  L.  Benedict.  East  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and  robust  health  toehlldren- 
Safe  aud  ideal  playmates.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Highest  type. 
Complete  outfits.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Cate* 
logue.  BE1,I.B  MEADE  FAliM,  Box  20,  Markham,  Va. 

CATTIjE  ] 

■ — Jersey  Bull  Calves 
I  you  can  afford  to 
buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  K.  F, 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

UfE  HAVE  A  YOUNG  BULL  FOR  SALE  that  is  a  show  an;- 

”  mai,  largely  white  and  1  ight  in  every  way.  Born 
Oct.  31,  1912.  Price,  $100.  Send  for  pedigree 

C LOVEKDALE  FARM,  -  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

ThoronghbVed  Registered  Holstein  Bulls 

for  sale  cheap  at  farmer’s  prices.  One  born  July 
4.  1912:  others  from  two  weeks  to  two  months  old. 
All  well-grown,  perfectly  marked,  well-bred  and 
guaranteed  right  in  every  particular. 

P.  B,  AlcLENNAN,  .  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

niTKRNSKYS— COWS,  HEIFERS  AND  BULLS-Two 
u  bulls  old  enough  for  service.  Prices,  $100  up. 

W.  ROBERT  DUNLOP,  Trolley  Station  !9,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  THOROUGHBRED  HOL- 
STEIN  CALVES  FOR  SPOT  CASH 

I  am  starting  a  herd  of  thoroughbred  Holateins 
on  my  farm  40  miles  north  of  Chicago,  and  wish 
to  purchase  a  few  thoroughbred  calves  for  caah. 
If  you  can  furnish  one  or  more  calves,  state 
number,  age,  sex,  pedigree  in  full  and  lowest 
spot  cash  price.  If  your  offer  is  interesting  my 
buyer  in  New  York  will  call  on  you.  Address 
RICHARD  W  SEARS.  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


Breed  Up— Not  Down' 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

With  the  right  kind  of  cows  you  can  make  dairying 
pay  well. 

In  Michigan  there  is  a  herd  of  90  Holsteins  in  which 
official  testing  is  constantly  practiced  in  order  to  maintain 
a  yield  of  600  lbs.  of  butterfat  per  year  for  every  aged  cow 
in  the  herd. 

Every  breed  has  its  great  cows,  but  in  no  other  breed  is 
the  proportion  of  large-yield  cows  so  great  as  among 
Holsteins. 

Send  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS'N,  r.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sec  y,  Box  103.  Brattleboro,  Yt. 
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The  Sulky  with  the  Steel  Frame  and  the 
Patent  Auto  Foot-Shift 


A  Two-Way  Sulky  Plow  with  a  steel  frame — a  great  improvement  in  two- 

way  plows.  Something  you  have  never  seen  before. 

Strong,  neat  in  appearance,  all  steel  and  malleable, — not  cumbersome  cast 

iron,  no  surplus  weight  and  the  lightest  draft  sulky  ever  built. 

Notice  the  patent  auto  foot-shift  pedals  in  the  illustration  below.  They 

operate  like  the  foot  pedals  on  an  automobile.  Press  the  foot  pedal;  that’s  all  you  do  to  shift 
the  bottoms.  Or,  if  you  choose,  do  it  with  the  hand  lever. 

The  John  Deere  Two-Way  Plow  is  always  in  balance,  whether  operated 
by  man  or  boy. 

Some  of  the  Good  Things  About  the 
John  Deere  Two-Way  Plow 


1.  Steel  Frame 

Makes  plow  strong,  light  draft,  neat  in 
appearance  and  durable. 

2.  Steel  Arch 

Special  channel  steel,  one  of  the  strongest 
shapes  into  which  steel  is  rolled. 

3.  All  Steel  and  Malleable 
Practically  unbreakable.  You  can  pound 

any  part  of  it  with  a  hammer. 

4.  Long  Malleable  Beam  Clamps  _ 

Hitch  can  be  raised  or  lowered  as  desired. 

6.  Flat  Steel  Levers 

Handy,  easy  to  operate,  positive,  strong. 

6.  Long  Frame 

Always  in  perfect  balance,  whether  used  by 
man  or  boy. 

7.  Long  Range  Shift 

Our  patent  auto  foot  shift  operates  easily. 


It  is  really  a  power  shift  when  plow  is  in  motion. 
Most  perfect  and  convenient  foot  shift  ever 
invented. 

8.  Chilled,  Steel,  or  Combination  Chilled 

and  Steel  Bottoms 

Can  be  fitted  with  bottoms  for  any  soil  and 
to  work  under  all  conditions. 

9.  Removable  Shin  Pieces 

Easy  to  take  off  and  replace. 

10.  Wide  Truck 

Staunch  on  hillside  work.  Steady  running. 

11.  Foot  Lift 

Plow  always  under  control  of  feet — hands  free 
to  control  the  team. 

12.  Made  in  the  East  for  Eastern 

Conditions 

By  men  who  have  made  eastern  soils  and  the 
plows  best  suited  for  them,  a  life’s  work. 


Lei  us  tell  you  more  about  the  John  Deere  Two-Way  Plow.  Don’t  buy  a  plow 
until  you  know  all  about  this  one.  Just  write  us  saying  you  are  interested 


Get  This  Book  Free 

“Better  Farm  Implements 
and  How  to  Use  Them.” 
Tells  how  to  adjust  and 
use  iarm  implements 
under  varying  condi¬ 
tions.  It  has  a  practi¬ 
cal  encyclopedia  for 
the  farm. 

Write  at  once;  to 
be  sure  that  you 
get  "Better  Farm 
Implements  and 
How  to  Use  Them,”  ask 
for  Package  No.  TW  33. 


John  Deere  Plow  Co. 


Moline,  Illinois 

Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


Made  in  the  East  for  Eastern  Conditions 


NOW! 


j  Yout 

I^  Book  About 


For 


,  Tells  . 

how  to  use  your  old  run¬ 
ning  gears  for  many  years ;  save  ' 
10,000  high  lifts  ;  save  repair  bills. 

ELECTRIC 

Steel  Wheels 

M*k«  hauling  80%  to  60%  nsler; 
don’t  nit  roads  or  field!;  can ’t  break 
or  drj  apart.  Send  for  Illustrated 
book  of  wheels  and  wagons. 
Electric  Wheel  Co., 
4gElmSL,  Quincy,  111. 


Sav* 

High 

UK* 


Regular  Savings  Bank 

for  you  is  this  Champion 
Cooler.  Keeps  milk  right — 
fresh— salable.  Costs  less 
than  other  kinds. 

CHAMPION 
Milk  Cooler 

Inexpensive  to  use,  simple 
and  reliable.  Cools  with 
running:  water,  cold  water 
or  ice.  Cools  milk  to  within 
2°  of  water’s  temperature. 
Various  sizes  to  take 
care  of  1  to  100  cows 
Anti -rust,  easy  to 
wash.  Free  Folder, 
prices,  etc. ,  ready 
for  you.  Send  a 
postal  for  it  now. 

Champion  Hlllt  Cooler  Co.,  Box  14  Cortland,  N.Y. 


OVER  30,000 
SOLD  YEARLY 


FOR- MONTHS  WE  HAVE  BEEN  CONSTANTLY  OVERSOLD  ON  THE 
Waterloo  Boy  Gasoline  Engines,  Farm  Tractors, 
Cream  Separators  and  Manure  Spreaders. 

Often  as  high  as  2,000  to  2,500  engines  behind  our  orders. 


says  aterloo  B  o  y* 

JmReadyfortheRushOnceMore 


This,  in  spite  or  the  fact  that  we  have  been  forcing  our  enlarged 
factories  to  full  capacity  and  turning  out  2000  to  2500  and  more  complete  engines 
every  month.  We  have  just  completed  another  big  new  factory  which  GREATLY 
INCREASES  OUR  CAPACITY .  We  can  now  take  care  of  all  orders 

promptly  and  everybody  can  have  a  Waterloo  Boy 
this  season  who  wants  one  and  ORDERS  EARLY. 
The  Waterloo  Boy  has  earned  its  great 

success  by  giving  the  buyer  more  for  his  money  in  Power,  in 
Service  and  in  Satisfaction  than  any  other  engine  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Every  machine  backed  by  our  5 
Year  Guarantee. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate.  Catalog  Free. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co., 
184  W.  3rd  Ave.,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


[“BACK  TO  THE  LAND.” 

F.  L.  Allen  of  Ohio  on  page  377  in 
his  suggestions  to  the  back-to-the- 
landers,  has  apparently,  covered  all  the 
essential  points  about  selecting  a  farm, 
excepting  one,  which  I  wish  to  bring 
to  your  attention.  It  is  the  real  value 
of  the  place,  and  the  real  estate  dealer’s 
valuation  of  it. 

To  illustrate:  In  my  own  rocky  New 
England,  a  farm  containing  less  than  a 
hundred  acres,  most  of  it  a  stony  hill¬ 
side  pasture  was  sold  lately  to  some 
Polanders  for  a  little  less  than  $1,200. 
Not  a  man  living  in  the  town  would 
have  paid  over  $500  for  it.  It  has  no 
water,  aside  from  the  well  which  goes 
dry  every  season.  The  buildings  are 
out  of  repair  and  for  several  years 
its  former  owner  was  unable  to  do  any 
more  than  the  lightest  farming  on  the 
place.  Yet  when  the  owner  was  dead, 
the  heirs  put  the  place  on  the  market 
and  a  real  estate  dealer,  actually 
robbed  the  poor  Polanders  of  several 
hundred  dollars.  About  1850  the  farm 
was  sold  for  $500,  with  all  the  buildings 
new  and  the  land  in  good  condition. 
The  house  is  small  and  old-fashioned; 
the  barns  are  tumbledown,  fences  and 
walls  down  and  yet  it  brought  over 
eleven  hundred  dollars. 

Polanders  are  not  the  only  ones  taken 
in  by  the  wily  real  estate  men.  Any 
man  who  wishes  to  buy  a  farm  will  be 
told  the  place  kept  so  many  head  of 
stock ;  the  prospective  buyer  should  ask 
a  few  questions  unless  he  wishes  to 
be  unmercifully  sold.  He  can  find  out 
all  he  wants  to  know  by  looking  up 
these  facts:  (a)  If  the  farm  kept  so 
much  stock,  how  much  grain  did  the 
owner  buy.  That  can  be  ascertained  of 
the  grain  dealer,  (b)  Did  the  owner 
cut  hay  enough  for  the  stock?  The 
grain  dealer  or  neighbors  will  answer 
that.  (c)  How  much  milk  or  cream 
|  did  the  owner  sell?  That  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  at  the  creamery  or  by  the  man 
who  carried  the  milk  to  the  railroad 
station  or  by  the  neighbors.  Then,  by 
doing  a  little  arithmetic  the  prospective 
buyer  will  know  whether  the  owner 
paid  out  all  his  milk  check  for  grain 
or  whether  he  made  a  profit  on  his 
cows.  There  is  usually  a  reason  why  a 
farm  is  sold. 

Another  point  to  find  out  by  the 
neighbors  who  are  always  willing  to 
talk.  Not  trying  to  sell  their  own 
farms  they  will  tell  the  truth  about 
the  one  in  question,  (d)  How  much 
land  was  in  pasture,  how  much  was  in 
meadow,  whether  there  is  water  on  the 
land  or  not,  and  whether  in  dry  seasons 
the  farmer  has  to  drive  his  cattle  a 
mile  or  more,  as  did  the  owner  of  the 
little  farm  in  question,  (e)  How  much 
hay  did  the  farm  cut?  (f)  Was  the 
owner  obliged  to  hire  meadow  land  to 
get  hay  or  did  he  buy  it?  (g)  If  he 
kept  a  herd  of  cows,  how  did  he  do  it? 
That  is  the  eternal  question  which  the 
real  estate  dealer  will  not  answer,  but 
one  of  the  neighbors  will.  That  is  get¬ 
ting  back  to  the  land  in  dead  earnest. 

After  he  has  ascertained  the  above 
questions  he  will  know  what  the  value 
of  the  land  is.  If  he  has  money  to 
throw  away  he  will  pay  the  real  estate 
dealer’s  fancy  price;  if  he  hasn't  he 
will  look  elsewhere.  Supposing  he  hears 
of  big  crops  raised  and  marketed.  Ques¬ 
tioning  will  give  him  information  as  to 
the  cost  of  the  labor  in  producing  these 
crops.  It  is  the  dealer’s  business  to 
sell  the  farm  and  he  will  not  tell  any 
more  than  he  has  to.  “The  truth  as 
far  as  he  goes”  is  his  motto,  but  the 
buyer  needs  to  go  a  little  farther  be¬ 
fore  parting  with  his  money. 

Another  point  to  consider  is  the  tax 
list.  Examine  ‘that  before  you  buy. 
Find  out  how  your  prospective  place 
was  assessed  and  the  farms  adjoining 
it.  That  will  give  you  some  idea  of  its 
value.  In  my  own  town  the  tax  list 
has  caused  a  war  of  indignation  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.  The  backwoods 
methods  of  assessment  are  the  unfairest 


methods  imaginable,  says  the  tax  com¬ 
missioner.  Quoting  from  a  published 
article:  “The  Board  of  Relief  found 
the  poorest  farm  in  town  assessed  at 
$20  per  acre;  one  of  the  best  at  $6. 
One  man  was  taxed  for  65  acres  he 
did  not  own ;  five  farms  were  taxed 
for  141  more  acres  than  they  con¬ 
tained.  Some  were  taxed  with  houses 
and  no  land,  others  with  land  and  no 
houses;  only  one  man  was  credited  with 
having  hens ;  only  one  with  money,  only 
one  with  barns,  and  only  one  with 
house  and  land  too.  One  man  was 
listed  at  $37.50  an  acre ;  a  neighbor 
whose  land  adjoined  was. listed  at  $4.50. 
The  richest  corporation  in  the  State 
was  listed  at  $1.93.  A  worthless  swamp 
the  other  side  of  the  road  was  listed 
at  $10.  Pasture  was  listed  at  $9; 
heavy  woodland  the  same  price,  and 
one  of  the  best  farms  of  the  town 
with  heavy  mowings  and  timber  listed 
at  $9  also.  A  poor  old  colored  woman 
who  had  18  acres  of  land,  12  of  which 
were  worthless,  was  listed  at  $10  per 
acre,  with  10%  percented  so  the- Board 
of  Relief  could  not  reduce  the  valua¬ 
tion.  One  large  farm  in  town  which 
for  years  was  taxed  at  $12.50  per  acre, 
was  this  year  credited  with  $400  more 
because  the  fine  house  r.nd  barn  were 
destroyed  by  fire  the  past  Summer; 
the  amount  was  added,  probably  be¬ 
cause  the  cow  barn  was  not  destroyed 
also.” 

One  of  the  assessors  who  owns  a  fine 
farm  rated  it  at  $6  an  acre.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  a  howl  of  protest  has 
ascended  to  the  very  heavens  from  the 
indignant  taxpayers  of  the  town?  One 
woman  recently  sold  some  land  for  $17 
an  acre,  and  boasted  that  it  had  never 
been  assessed  for  more  than  seven  dol¬ 
lars. 

So  the  back-to-the-lander  will  have 
to  be  as  wise  as  Solomon  in  order  not 
to  get  unmercifully  cheated  in  buying 
a  farm.  Consider  all  the  points  given 
by  F.  L.  Allen  and  these  also.  If  you 
find  the  tax  list  equable,  you  may  be 
thankful;  if  you  find  such  variations, 
ask  why,  and  keep  on  asking  until  you 
get  an  answer  that  explains  what  you 
are  entitled  to  know.  Don’t  pay  $20 
an  acre  if  it  has  only  been  assessed  for 
$6.  That  isn’t  business.  The  towns 
that  cheat  the  new  comers  are  cheating 
themselves.  The  people  who  come  in 
and  find  themselves  wronged  will  not 
stay  if  they  can  get  away.  To  attract 
the  desirable  people  to  our  towns,  they 
should  be  treated  fairly  and  not  gulled 
out  of  their  money  by  real  estate  deal¬ 
ers  or  by  people  anxious  to  sell  their 
own  property.  Of  course  it  is  human 
nature  to  take  advantage  of  anyone’s 
ignorance,  but  if  the  prospective  buyers, 
the  back-to-the-landers,  will  keep  their 
eyes  open  and  look  after  the  points 
we  have  herein  mentioned  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Allen’s  suggestions,  they  will 
save  themselves  many  dollars  and  count¬ 
less  disappointments.  They  must  not 
buy  any  farm  with  the  idea  that  it  is 
easy  work.  To  succeed  in  farming 
one  must  work  hard  not  only  with  body 
but  with  brains.  Be  prepared  to  stand 
losses  until  you  get  started ;  then,  if  the 
seasons  do  not  fail,  you  will  succeed. 
But  be  wise  in  the  beginning:  Do  not 
pay  from  two  to  three  times  as 'much 
as  a  place  is  worth  just  because  the 
agent  has  a  smooth  tongue  and  only  tells 
the  bright  side.  susan  jewett  howe 

Connecticut. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  A  DRY  CLOSET. 

My  experience  with  an  indoor  farm 
closet  may  be  helpful.  Public  Health 
Bulletin  No.  37,  to  be  had  from  Wash¬ 
ington  for  nothing  by  requesting  it 
through  your  Congressman,  will  give 
dimensions,  etc.,  for  construction.  I 
have  two  such  commodes  with  earthen 
receptacles.  I  have  a  sawdust  pile  handy 
and  use  it  as  an  absorbent,  but  earth  is 
even  better.  Every  day  these  are  emp¬ 
tied  into  the  manure  bin  and  rinsed  out 
with  lime,  letting  them  stand  for  24 
hours,  as  I  have  a  double  supply.  They 
are  inoffensive  in  the  room  and  add  to 
the  supply  of  fertilizer.  If  preferred 
a  trencli  could  be  dug  in  the  orchard  or 
somewhere  out  of  the  way  and  the  waste 
put  in  and  covered  over  with  earth.  It 
would  soon  decay  and  improve  the  soil. 
Of  course  a  septic  tank  is  far  superior 
to  this,  but  then  it  is  more  expensive. 
My  way  has  been  satisfactory  for  a  year, 
and  is  certainly  cheap.  Flies  have  no 
access  at  all  to  these  commodes  and  the 
lid  is  always  down.  In  case  of  typhoid 
the  excreta  should  be  burnt  anyhow. 

FLORENCE  KEEN. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  are  glad  to  have  this 
practical  experience.  The  same  thing 
could  be  arranged  on  thousands  ot 
farms  to  the  great  convenience  ana 
safety  of  the  farmers. 


191.3. 
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Two  More  Record  Breakers 

To  the  Credit  of  Schumacher  Feed  Following  the  phenomenal  achievement  of  Valdessa 

■  ■  4  ii  i  •  •  Scott  2nd  the  World’s  FIRST  40  lb.  cow  recently  announced 

Johanna  ^  —  more  w^Di^Ec  ^  i°.  £”???“,«»  ^^.two 

DeKoj 
Van  Beers 


MORF  wor  t  FVQ  p  vrnD  nc . u  tu  "  ~  TV,  lur“,er  pleasure  to  announce  the  breaking  of  TWO 

t  oi  A  {  (VuL  }  s  RECORDS— one  by  Johanna  De  Kol  Van  Beers  and  one  by  Dutchland  Changeling  Colantha 
Lad.  As  in  the  case  of  \  aldessa  Scott  2nd— these  two  new  world’s  records  were  also  made  onSchumacher  Feed 


-The 
Second 
40  lb.  Cow 


-and  Her 

Record 
Smashing 
60,90  and  100 
Day  Tests 


Milk 

60  days  .  5,552.00  lbs. 
90  days  .  8,147.90  lbs. 
100  days.  8,987.40  lbs. 
120  days.  10, 490.00  lbs. 


290.00  lbs. 
418.13  lbs. 
460.19  lbs. 
540.97  lbs. 


World’s  Champ 


Hail  to  the  new  “ Queen  of  Dairy- 
dom” — Johanna  de  Kol  Van  Beers.  When  Val¬ 
dessa  Scott  2nd  startled  the  dairy  world  with  her 
remarkable  record-breaking  achievement,  she  earned 
the  title  of  the  “wonder  cow”  of  the  world.  .  The 
wise  ones  shook  their  heads  and  said  “There  will 
not  soon  be  another  cow  like  her.  Two  such  magnifi¬ 
cent  animals  can  hardly  appear  in  one  generation.'’ 
But  this  is  the  day  of  dairy  wonders.  The  seemingly 
impossible  is  happening  every  day.  World’s  records 
are  made  and  smashed  with  bewildering  rapidity. 
The  wonderful  development  of  the  science  of  breed¬ 
ing— the  increasing  knowledge  of  how  to  select  the 
a1u"?3.al  the  greatest  capabilities— the  masterly 
skill  in  handling— and  last,  but  not  least— the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  dairy  ration — all  have  combined  to 
make  the  wildest  dream  of  a  decade  ago  the 
actual  occurrence  of  today. 


•  60  Days 

]OTl  90  Days 

lOO  Days 


JAMES  M.  ANDERSON 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Holstein-Freisian  Cattle 
CRUMHORN  STOCK  FARMS 

Pompton  Plains,  New  Jersey,  March  28. 1913 
The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen;— We  have  been  using  Schumacher  Stock  Feed 
for  several  years.  It  will  no  doubt  interest  you  to  know  that 
"Schumacher”  formed  part  of  the  ration  fed  JOHANNA  DE 
KOL  VAN  BEERS  during  her  recent  test  when  she  broke  the 
world's  record  for  60  days,  90  days  and  100  days. 

The  variety  of  products  in  Schumacher  Stock  Feed  makes 
it  most  valuable  in  the  dairy  ration.  Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  .  FRANK  RAYCRAFT,  Manager. 


Such  a  feat  as  Johanna  de  Kol  Van 

Beers  has  accomplished  in  her  recent  mar¬ 
velous  60  day,  90  day,  and  100  day  tests 
may  well  cause  the  whole  dairy  universe  to 
pause  in  wonder  and  amazement  at  this 
great  prodigy.  Well  may  men  stop  to  pav  homage 
to  this  new  “Queen  of  Dairydom.’’  Well  may  her 
owner  feel  a  pardonable  pride  in  her  notable 
achievements.  Well  may  every  dairyman  examine 
carefully  the  favorable  circumstances  that  made 
her  marvelous  record  possible— especially  the  feed 
on  which  more  than  any  thing  else  depended  the 
outcome  of  the  test  that  stamped  Johanna  de  Kol 
Van  beers  the  second  40  lb.  cowin  the  world  and 
the  new  60  day,  90  day  and  100  day  Champion 
ot  the  World.  Read  what  her  owner  says  in  his 
letter  at  the  left.  It  is  another  World’s  Record  to 
:he  credit  of  Schumacher  Feed . 


W  ill  wonders  never  cease — in  dairy 
dom?  Will  the  limit  of  milk  production  not 
soon  be  reached?  It  would  seem  not.  Now 
comes  Dutchland  Changeling-  Colantha  Lad, 
a  remarkable  3-year  old  heifer  and  establishes 
a  hitherto  unattainable  record  as  the  World’s 
cnampion  of  her  class  and  age.  Read  what  her 
wners  say  about  this  great  cow — how  she  scored 
in  r  success  at  such  an  early  age, and  note 

■  ParLcular,  the  part  good  old  Schumacher  played, 
t  i  producing  this  phenomenal  record.  It  is  the  same  old 
Qniy  ^°U  “ave  heard  over  and  over  again  whenever 
in,  wherever  a  world’s  record  has  been  broken, 
.'vnen  the  name  of  the  record-making  —  record- 
Dreakmg  ration  has  been  made  known  you  will  find 
me  owner  giving  due  credit  to  Schumacher  Feed. 


•  Junior 

lOTl  3  -Year- Old 
1VS11  Heifer 


DUTCHLAND  FARMS 

FRED  F.  FIELD  HOLSTEIN  CO.,  Brockton,  Maas. 
Montello  Station— 309  Battles  Street 

Brockton,  Mass.,  March  15, 1913. 
The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen;-Your  Schumacher  stock  feed  has  soored  another  big 
success  as  our  new  world  s  champion  Junior  three  year  old  heifer 
Dutchland  Chaugehng  Colantha  Lad  is  being  fed  this  food  as  part  of 
V(‘r.KJSUa  .Her  stable  mates.  Dutchland  Colantha  Vale  and 

Dutchland  Colantha  Mona  are  also  being  fed  same  ration  and  will 
have  world's  records  in  the  near  future. 

Dutchland  Changeling  Colantha  Lad  has  just  completed  ton 
months  of  her  year  s  test  making  a  record  of  R16  6  pounds  of  butter  fat 
and  has  broken  the  former  world's  record  of  639.  lbs.  of  butter  fat 
for  twelve  months  production. 

i„„PrblihIa,!J.d  ^Ufe’oly‘&  °>,lAath? .Fid  and  her  stable  mates.  Dutch- 
land  Colantha  Vale  and  Dutchland  Colantha  Mona  are  daughters  of 
Colantha  Johanna  Lad.  who  is  a  son  of  Colantha  4th  Johanna,  who 
until  very  recent  had  held  the  world’s  record  for  both  the  butter  and 

■mil  sEr£“u2!i12n'  Sov?Fal  othe«:  daughters  ot  Colantha  Johanna  Lad 
will  be  board  from  in  tho  near  future.  Yours  truly, 

FRED  F.  FIELD  HOLSTEIN  CO. 


Schumacher  Feed  is  the  one  dairy  ra¬ 
tion  that  has  just  the  necessary  variety  bal¬ 
ance  and  appetizing-  grain  flavor  which  cows 
relish  so  keenly.  The  one  feed  they  don’t 
tire  of  the  one  feed  they  '‘lick  up  greedily, 
digest  easily  and  on  which  they  maintain  the 
heaviest, ,  steadiest  milk  production  without 
getting-  off  feed.”  Schumacher  is  composed 
of  finely  ground  kiln  dried  corn,  oats,  bar¬ 
ley  and  wheat  products.  Try  mixing-  three 
parts  of  this  wonderful  feed  with  one  part 
of  any  high  protein  concentrate.  The  com¬ 
bination  will  give  you  record-making— record- 
breaking  results,  too.  Get  it  at  your  dealers. 
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CANADIAN  BLACK  FOX  FARMING. 

A  Craze  for  Producing  Fur. 

Part  II. 

A  fox  ranch  or  farm  is  planned  with 
great  care.  Some  of  the  breeders  have 
what  they  call  trade  secrets,  but  in  a 
general  way  the  details  are  not  compli¬ 
cated.  The  ranch  is  generally  located 
in  a  quiet  spot,  like  a  grove  or  piece  of 
underbrush,  not  far  from  the  owner’s 
dwelling.  There  are  two  enclosures,  the 
outer  one  of  an  acre  or  more.  This  is 
surrounded  by  a  fox-proof  fence.  The 
outer  fence  is  often  a  stockade  of  two- 
inch  planks  and  nine  or  10.  feet  high. 
There  is  an  overhung  wire  shelf  extend¬ 
ing  two  feet  inward  at  the  top  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  foxes  from  climbing  out.  In 
some  cases  the  fence  is  made  of  wire 
with  a  strip  of  iron  around  the  bottom, 
or  the  bottpm  of  the  fences  are  some¬ 
times  made  of  cement.  Wire  is  also 
sunk  three  feet  or  more  into  the  ground 
with  another  inward  shelf,  this  being 
done  to  prevent  the  foxes  from  digging 
out.  Inside  this  outer  yard  are  pad- 
docks  30  x  40  feet,  one  for  each  pair  of 
foxes.  There  is  a  yard  for  the  animals 
to  run  and  play,  and  a  kennel  or  fox 
house,  double  boarded  and  divided  into 
cleaning  and  nesting  rooms.  The  mouth 
of  each  kennel  is  a  crooked  tube  or 


the  next  five  years  a  single  high-class 
fox  will  be  killed  for  its  fur,  since  the 
animals  are  worth  so  much  more  for 
breeding  purposes.  About  four-fifths 
of  all  captive  foxes  in  Canada  are  kept 
on  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  busi¬ 
ness  is  growing  slowly  in  other  sec¬ 
tions,  but  this  island  is  headquarters  for 
the  industry.  The  Russian  Government 
has  sent  a  representative  to  study  the 
business  and  prepare  a  report,  as  it  is 
possible  that  black  foxes  may  be  bred 
in  parts  of  Russia.  The  business  is  not 
confined  to  individuals,  but  may  become 
cooperative.  One  deal  in  fox  farming 
which  carried  $18,000  involved  24  of 
these  persons  in  a  corporation.  The 
Canadian  government  is  enacting  strict 
laws  to  protect  these  fur  breeders.  The 
Province  of  Quebec  has  a  law  prohibit¬ 
ing  strangers  from  approaching  the  en¬ 
closure  of  fur  farms  beyond  a  distance 
of  75  feet.  Heavy  fines  are  imposed 
upon  persons  who  break  into  an  enclos¬ 
ure  where  fur-bearing  animals  are  kept, 
and  any  dog  roaming  about  such  en¬ 
closures  may  be  killed  by  the  owners. 
In  addition  to  fox  farming  a  mink  ranch 
has  been  started  in  Quebec.  We  have 
given  these  facts  about  fox  farming 
merely  as  an  interesting  matter  of  news, 
and  do  not  advise  our  readers  to  go 


spout,  often  built  so  as  to  resemble  the 
entrance  to  an  animal  burrow. 

A  pair  of  foxes  will  be  put  into  each 
yard  and  left  there  alone.  The  average 
weight  of  a  healthy  fox  is  11  to  12 
pounds.  If  possible,  running  water  is 
provided  for  each  pen.  The  fox  eats 
almost  anything.  Near  the  sea  fish  is 
given,  unsalable  meat,  flesh  from  dead 
horses  and  similar  food.  Small  game, 
mice  and  crickets  are  given,  but  rats  are 
not  fed.  With  the  more  expensive 
animals  breeders  are  very  careful  of  the 
diet,  and  feed  hardtack  or  sea  biscuit, 
or  an  unleavened  bread  containing  tal¬ 
low.  The  patent  dog  biscuits  are  also 
used.  Berries  are  relished  by  the  foxes, 
and  they  are  also  fond  of  fresh  green 
grass,'  which  is  either  fed  twice  a  week 
or  grown  where  the  foxes  can  get  at  it. 
Great  care  is  taken  of  the  female  foxes, 
and  they  are  even  fed  eggs,  milk  or 
gruel.  Just  before  an  animal  is  killed 
for  its  hide,  especially  with  a  high-class 
fox,  some  of  the  breeders  feed  honey, 
molasses  or  a  stock  food,  as  they  think 
this  increases  the  value  of  the  pelt.  The 


into  the  business,  or  to  expect  returns 
from  it.  From  what  we  have  stated  it 
is  evident  that  this  is  a  business  only 
for  special  localities,  and  men  who  have 
a  special  training  and  instinct.  It  is 
one  of  the  - remarkable  developments  of 
local  farming,  but  not  a  thing  for  gen¬ 
eral  practice  by  ordinary  people. 

H.  w.  C. 


Lump  Jaw. 

I  have  just  discovered  a  bunch  the  size 
of  a  hen’s  egg,  hard  and  tender  to  touch, 
upon  the  jaw  of  a  two-year-old  heifer.  I 
suspect  lump  jaw,  although  she  never  was 
off  the  farm  in  her  life,  nor  have  we  ever 
had  a  case  before.  She  is  very  thrifty,  v. 
hate  to  sacrifice  her.  Would  it  be  profitable 
to  try  to  cure  her,  and  if  cured  would  slio 
be  ail  right  for  breeding  and  milk?  She 
is  due  to  calve  in  September.  What  treat¬ 
ment  would  you  advise?  a.  w.  b. 

Rhode  Island. 

The  disease  is  due  to  invasion  of  a 
scratch  or  cut  by  the  ray  fungus  (acti- 
nomyces)  and  this  fungus  infests  cereals 
and  *  fodders,  so  that  the  animal  need  not 
leave  the  farm  to  become  infected.  It  is 
not  spread  directly  by  affected  animals. 
Have  the  affected  mass  cut  out  and  the 
wound  cauterized  by  a  graduate  veter¬ 
inarian.  This  will  prove  effectual,  if  the 
case  has  not  progressed  too  far.  The  milk 
may  safely  be  used  and  the  disease  has  no 
hereditary  effect.  a.  s.  a. 


estimated  cost  of  feeding  one  of  these 
black  foxes  is  $10  to  $15  per  annum. 

The  foxes  are  permitted  to  burrow  in 
the  yard,  the  wire  holding  them  back 
from  escaping.  It  is  thought  that  such 
burrowing  helps  them.  With  a  pair  of 
black  foxes  worth  $10,000  it  is  evident 
that  great  care  must  be  taken,  for  they 
are  worth  every  attention  to  protect 
them  from  disease  or  danger.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  value  of  some  of 
these  animals,  a  report  is  given  of  one 
two-year-old  male  fox  which  was  last 
Spring  the  father  of  10  pups,  aggregat¬ 
ing  $15,000  in  value.  The  female  fox  is 
exceedingly  nervous  and  wild,  and  no  ef¬ 
fort  is  made  to  disturb  her  until  the 
young  foxes  are  weaned  or  large  enough 
to  be  shown.  If  the  fox  is  disturbed  at 
this  time  she  is  quite  likely  to  bury 
them  alive  in  the  snow,  or  in  the  ground, 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  a  man  must  be 
about  two-thirds  fox  in  order  to  succeed 
at  this  business.  There  are  cases  where 
highly  intelligent  city  men  thought  to 
succeed  in  fox  breeding,  but  have  failed 
entirely  from  inability  to  understand  the 
instinct  and  nature  of  the  female  fox, 
so  that  evidently  this  business  is  one  of 
the  most  complicated  and  difficult  to 
learn  of  anything  connected  with  farm¬ 
ing,  if  we  may  call  fox  breeding  a  part 
of  that  industry. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
faith  which  these  Canadians  have  in  the 
future  of  their  business.  The  industry 
is  growing  as  fast  as  black  foxes  can 
be  supplied  for  breeding  purposes.  As 
stated  last  week,  it  is  doubtful  if  during 


ONE  DIPPING  KILLS  ALL  TICKS 

and  keeps  SHEEP  free  from  fresh  attucks. 
Used  on  250  million  sheep  annually.  Increases 
Qnantity  and  quality  of  wool.  Improves  appear¬ 
ance  and  condition  of  flock.  If  dealer  can’t 
supply  you  send  $1.75  for  $2  packet.  Shipments 
can  be  made  from  New  York  City.  Specially 
illustrated  booklet  on  "Ticks”  sent  free  for  ask¬ 
ing,  a  post  card  brings  it. 

WM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 
Dept.  20.  64  W.  Illinois  St.  


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements* 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Soreness 
from  any  Bruise  or  Strain;  Cures 
Spavin  Lameness,  Allays  l’ain. 
Does  not  Blister,  remove  the  hair 
or  lay  up  the  horse.  @3.00  a 
,oiu™  bottle,  delivered.  Book  1  E  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  liniment  for  mankind.  For 
Synovitis,  Strains,  Gouty  or  Rheumatic  Deposits, 
Swollen,  Painful  Varicose  Veins.  Allays  Pain. 
Will  tell  you  moro  if  you  write.  $1  and  $2  per  bottle 
at  dealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 
W.F.YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Temple St.,Sprinofield,  Mass 


Before  After 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NEWTON’S 


Heave,  Cough,  Distemper 
and  Indigestion  Curo 


Cures  Heaves  by 
:orrectingtlie  cause, 
which  is  Chronic 
Indigestion.  The 
original  and  only 
scientific  remedy 
for  Heaves.  Sold 
by  druggists  for  22 


years;  used  in  veterinary  practice  over  30  years. 

One  to  three  $1.00  cans  cures  heaves.  Money 
refunded  if  results  are  not  satisfactory  after 


f  ooklet  explains  about  the  Wind,  Throat,  Stomach 
Blood  A  Grand  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expeller. 
omical  to  nse;  dose  is  small.  Safe  for  the  colt, 
;  or  mare  in  foal.  #1.00  per  cun  at  IK'ulers' or 

;ss  prepaid. 

!  newton  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Tile  Your  Farm 

with  a  Cyclone  Tile  Ditching  Machine  and 
end  your  ditching  troubles  at  once.  When 
you’re  through  with  the  work  on  your  land 
you  can  earn  many  dollars  by  cutting  ditches 
for  your  neighbors.  The 

(yeloi)e 
Tile  Ditching  Machine 

—cuts  tile  drains  quickly,  easily,  cheaply; 
—cuts  300  to  400  rods  of  ditch  in  a  single  day; 
—saves  its  cost  every  10  days  you  use  it; 

—is  guaranteed  to  live  up  to  all  our  claims 
and  save  enough  in  cutting  drains  to  pav 
for  the  tile  you  put  into  them; 

—price  places  it  within  reach  of  the  average 
farmer. 

You  know  the  benefits  and  advantages  de¬ 
rived  from  tile  drainage.  Don’t  put  the 
matter  off  any  longer.  Hundreds  of  farm¬ 
ers  are  using  Cyclone  Ditchers  to  dig  their 
ditches.  You  ought  to  get  busy  with  a  Cy¬ 
clone  at  once.  A  Cyclone  will  do  for  you 
what  it  is  doing  for  hundreds  of  others 

Write  A  Postal 

for  full  information  that  explains  how  you 
can  make  and  save  money  with  a  Cyclone 
Ditcher.  Address 

THE  JESCKKE  MFC.  CO. 

Box  3.13 
Bellevue 
Ohio 


Don't  put  it  off, 
but  send  for 
book  now. 


Louderts 

SUPERIOR 


ft' 

10 


I  Make  Farming  Pay 

Use  Labor-Saving  Equipments. 
Handling  your  hay  casicrand  in  less 
j  time  means  more  money. 

Louden  Hay  Tools  arc 
designed  belter;  built  better;  will 
handle  bigger  loads  in  less  time  and 
with  less  effort  than  others.  They’re 
trouble-  proof  and  repair  proof. 
Louden's  Junior  Hay  Carrier  is 
simple, powerful, all  metal.  Lock  never 
(ails  to  work;  no  kinks  or  twistiug  of 
ropes;  adjustable  stops,  runs  easily;  will 
not  bind  on  track. 

Louden’s  Balance  Grapple  Fork 

is  the  only  fork  that  will  handle  all  short 
stuff  as  perfectly  as  Timothy.  Carries 
half  a  ton  without  a  strain.  Good  in  the 
barn  or  for  stacking  in  the  field. 

See  the  Louden  line  at  your  dealers 
or  write  (or  Illustrated  Catalog  giving 
,  full  information  about  Louden  Hay  Tools, 
Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Feed  and  Litter 
I  Carriers,  elc. 

FREE  BARN  PLANS  to  meet  your  in¬ 
dividual  needs  for  new  barn  or  remodel¬ 
ing  the  old.  Stnte  how  many  and  what 
kind  of  stock  you  wish  to  stable. 

LOtmEN  MACHiNERYCO. 

801  West  Broadway, 
h AIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


Over  106,000 
Satisfied  Users 

We  Originated  the  Treating 
of  ITorses— Undersigned  Contract 
to  Return  Money  if  Remedy  fails. 

■Our  Latest  Save-t  he-Horse  BOOK 
is  our  17  years’  DISCOVERIES— It 
lis  a  Mind  Settler — Tells  How 
to  Test  for  Spavin —Fully 
describes  how  to  locate  and 

_ _  _ _ |  treat  58  Forms  of  Lameness— 

fade  Mark  Registered.  Illustrated.  Tills  BOOK 

Sample  Contract  and  Advice—  ALL  FREE  to 
(Horse  Owners  and  Managers  only).  'Vrite 
and  Stop  the  Loss. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  bave-the-Horse  WITH  CONTRACT, 
or  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  prepaid. 

ROBERTSON’S  CHAIN 

HANGING  STANCHIONS 

“1  lmve  used  them  for  moro 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  H.  Cooley,  M  I)..  PUinUetu 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Thirty  duvs’  trial  on  application 

xx  O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
^  Wash.  St.,  Eoreatvillc,  Conn. 


KRES0DIPNY1 

£,  ..  i 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFETO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 


It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 


Destroys  AS!  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 


Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVOS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT.  -  -  MICHIGAN 


Kill  the  Sheep  Ticks 

It’s  not  an  easy  task  to  dip  sheep,  and 
when  it  is  done  you  want  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing  that  the  labor  wasn’t 
all  wasted.  You  can  have  this  satis¬ 
faction  only  by  getting  the  best 

D11  HESS  DIP 

And  Disinfectant 

cannot  be  improved.  It  has  the  Dr.  Hess 
&  Clark  quality.  Eyery  ingredient  is 
analyzed  or  standardized  to  absolutely 
guarantee  uniformity.  It  is  non-poison- 
ous,  non-irritating,  kills  ticks  and  at  the 
same  time  heals  the  skin.  It  meets  the 
U.  S.  Government’s  requirements  as 
an  official  dip  for  sheep  scab.  Put  it 
in  the  hog  wallow  to  kill  hog  lice, 
and  sprinkle.it  everywhere  to  kill 
germs  of  disease  and  clean  up  the 
premises.Forthe  kitchen  sink  and 
drains  it  purifies  and  deodorizes. 
Get  the  best  and  remember 
it  is  guaranteed.  One 
gallon  makes  from  60 
to  100  gallons  of 
solution. 

Write  for  Dip 
Circular. 

DR.  HESS  & 
CLARK, 


Ashland. 
Ohio. 


CRU  MB’S  WflBR?NER 

STANCHION 


H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  says  “  they 

SAVE  COST 

in  feed  in  one  winter.” 

Send  address  for  speci¬ 
fications  of  inexpensive 
—j  '  v--  -  -  yet  sanitary  cow  stable  to 

CE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  M8,  Fo'rcatvllle,  Conn. 


iFoster  Steel  andWood 

STANCHIONS 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
M  uk  is  rows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  and  cleaning'  ,,  ,,.v  .  I 
operate  ;  cow  proof  ;  eanltai  y  ,  ■ 
strong,  and  durable. 


H  ong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  ana  tun* 
trated  catalogue  before  out/ing- 
OSTEIt  STICK  I.  °",V'""‘1V  ‘ 
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THE  IOWA  SILO  FOR  EASTERN  FARMS. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  silo 
known  as  the  “Iowa  silo”  has  came  into 
use  in  the  Middle  West.  This  silo,  get¬ 
ting  its  name  from  the  Iowa  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  from  whence  it  originated, 
was  first  constructed  by  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  in  1908.  Since  that  time 
and  especially  within  the  last  tv/o  years 
it  has  gained  great  fame  among  the 
farmers  of  the  Middle  West. 

The  Iowa  silo  is  constructed  of  vitri¬ 
fied  hollow  clay  building  blocks.  These 
blocks  are  curved  so  as  to  make  a 
perfect  circle.  In  this  way  the  mortar 
joints  are  kept  small  and  the  inside 
surface  is  kept  smooth,  which  is  very 
essential  to  silo  construction.  The 
blocks,  which  are  4  x  8  x  12  inches,  are 
laid  so  as  to  form  a  wall  five  inches 
in  thickness  and  having  a  perpendicular 
height  of  eight  inches.  These  blocks 
give  a  dead-air  space  in  the  wall  which 
helps  to  keep  out  the  air  and  frost, 
and  at  the  same  time  serves  to  keep  the 
silage  moist.  By  careful  inspection  it 
lias  been  proved  that  silage  stored  in 
Iowa  silos  keep  as  well  during  the 
entire  season  as  that  in  any  other  silo. 
A  very  important  factor  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  masonry  silos  is  to  make 
the  wall  strong  and  rigid.  This  type 
of  silo,  as  designed,  is  reinforced  well 
enough  to  stand  several  times  the 
amount  of  pressure  that  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  it. 

The  doors  which  are  in  common  use 
are  of  the  continuous  type.  The  door 
jamb  as  originally  designed  consists  of 
a  concrete  column,  well  reinforced,  on 


THE  RURAb 

either  side  of  the  doorway.  Grooves 
extend  the  entire  length  of  the  columns 
into  which  the  doors  are  placed.  Some 
of  the  tile  firms  are  now  putting  out 
steel  door  frames,  and  others  door 
jambs  made  of  the  regular  tile.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  a  minor  detail  so  long  as 
convenience  and  air-tightness  are  well 
considered. 

This  silo,  if  well  constructed,  will 
no  doubt  stand  for  ages,  and  in  the 


THE  IOWA  SILO. 

meanwhile  will  need  scarcely  any  re¬ 
pairs.  Other  types  of  silos  are  con¬ 
stantly  in  need  of  repair  and  attention. 
The  cost  of  the  Iowa  silo  need  not 
exceed  that  of  any  other  good  silo.  The 
tile  are,  to  some  extent,  being  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  East,  and  cement  and 
sand  are  easily  obtained  anywhere.  The 
farmer  is  not  dependent  on  anyone  for 


NEW-YORKER 

patents  or  middlemen’s  profits,  and 
therefore  by  the  aid  of  a  competent 
mason  can  erect  his  own  silo.  As 
Eastern  manufacturers  see  the  demand 
for  these  tile  they  will  soon  supply  it. 
The  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  issues  a  bulletin  on  this  type 
of  silo  which  may  be  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing  them  at  Ames.  b.  r.  m. 

Iowa  State  College. 


ONE  MAN  WHO  PAID  OUT. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1900,  we 
sold  our  farm  of  23  acres,  situated  in 
Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio,  for  $3,000  to 
Daniel  Affolter.  Air.  Affolter  had  been 
married  just  one  year,  and  during  that 


SETTING  FIRST  DOOR  FRAME. 

time  had  saved  $300  mining  coal.  His 
wife  persuaded  him  to  buy  the  farm,  as 
she  wanted  to  keep  him  out  of  the  coal 
mine.  He  paid  us  the  $300  down.  We 
took  his  individual  note  for  $700,  and 
he  bought  something  over  $100  at  my 
sale,  for  which  I  took  his  individual 
note.  We  had  placed  a  mortgage  on  the 
farm,  shortly  before  selling  it,  for  $2,000, 


when  we  bought  an  80-acre  farm  here 
in  Indiana.  Mr.  Affolter  assumed  the 
mortgage  of  $2,000.  On  September  8, 
1900,  he  paid  us  $100  and  interest.  On 
December  26,  1900,  he  paid  us  another 
$100  and  interest,  besides  paying  in  the 
amount  of  his  purchase  at  our  sale.  The 
balance  of  $500  with  interest  he  paid 
before  the  first  day  of  January,  1903, 
and  in  the  meantime  had  erected  two 
greenhouses,  each  of  them  30  x  100  feet. 
Since  then  he  has  erected  six  more 
greenhouses,  each  30  x  100  feet,  giving 
him  28.000  square  feet  of  space.  The 
boiler  room  is  separate  and  is  40x40  feet 
square,  containing  three’  boilers,  two 
large  ones  and  one  small  one,  all  using 
the  hot  water  system.  The  small  boiler 
is  used  to  heat  the  house.  The  house, 
barn  and  greenhouses  are  lighted  with 
acetylene  light.  The  real  estate  is 
valued  on  the  tax  duplicate  at  $13,400, 
and  his  personal  property  at  $700.  His 
sales  the  last  year  amounted  to  $7,556.51. 
He  employs  five  hands  in  the  Winter 
and  several  more  in  Summer.  His  wife, 
who  deserves  as  much  credit  as  Mr. 
Affolter.  handles  the  financial  part  of 
the  business,  and  each  hand  is  paid  off 
every  evening.  Besides  a  good  home 
market,  they  ship  to  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  and 
Columbus,  Ohio.  He  uses  all  the  ma¬ 
nure  he  can  purchase  in  addition  to 
what  he  makes,  and  sows  cow  peas  and 
Crimson  clover  to  plow  under,  and  uses 
some  commercial  fertilizer  besides.  He 
keeps  four  horses,  one  cow  and  three 
brood  sows.  The  pigs  are  fed  the  waste 
from  the  garden.  He  does  not  say  what 
he  values  his  property  at,  if  for  sale, 
but  it  would  be  considerably  over  the 
appraised  value.  e.  g.  m. 

Indiana. 
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John  Deere  Wagons  }= 

No  other  implement  on  the  farm  is  used 
as  much  as  the  wagon.  Nothing  is  more 
abused.  Consequently  the  wagon  should 
have  the  quality  to  withstand  this  usage. 

John  Deere  Wagons  are  built  of  oak  and 
hickory — the  best  material  known  for 
wagoh  making.  They  stand  up  under  the 
most  severe  tests,  and  give  the  satisfaction* 
you  want. 


John  Deere  Ironclad  Wagons 

A  booklet  that  gives  you  valu¬ 
able  pointers  on  how  to  buy  a 
wagon,  and  other  interesting 
articles  that  you  should  know 
about.  See  lower  right  hand 
corner  of  ad.  and  see  how 
“to  get  the  books  you 
want.” 

3E3E 


This  spring  pressure  harrow  pulverizes  your  soil  thoroughly  and  puts  it  in 
jl  condition  to  grow  the  biggest  crop  you  ever  raised.  The  extraordinary  flexi- 
1  bility  of  John  Deere  Disc  Harrows  due  to  spring  pressure,  insures  thorough  cul¬ 
tivation  of  your  entire  field.  It  leaves  small  middles  and  cuts  out  dead  furrows. 

John  Deere  Corn  Planters 

The  great  accuracy  of  drop  is  what  nat¬ 
urally  interests  you  most.  John  Deere  -» 

Planters  give  the  highest  accuracy,, 
of  drop  attainable.  Repeated  tests'” 
show  ten  to  fifteen  bushel  per  acre  in  favor 
of  accurate  planting.  You  profit  by  the 
increased  yield  due  to  perfect  stand,  by 
additional  years  of  service  and  freedom  from  break  down. 


Bigger  Crops  from  Better  Seed  Beds  and  More  and  Better  Com 
Two  books  that  will  prove  a  great  help  to  you  in  the  prepa 
ration  of  your  land  for  seed,  and  the  planting  of  corn. 

These  books  contain  valuable  suggestions  by  men  who 
are  experienced  on  those  subjects.  “To  get  the  books 
you  want,”  see  lower  right  hand  corner  of  ad. 
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Dain  Hay- 
Tools 


Use  Dain  Hay  Tools  and  put  up  your 
hay  quicker,  better  and  more  economically 
than  with  any  other  hay  tools. 

.The  Dain  Hay  Loader  is  easy  to  oper¬ 
ate.  Simple  construction,  few  parts,  nothing 
to  get  out  of  order.  Material  and  work¬ 
manship  of  the  known  Dain  standard, 
proven  by  service  to  be  reliable  and  trust¬ 
worthy.  Ask  your  John  Deere  Dealer 
about  the  Dain  line. 

Dain  Hay  Loader  and  Side 
Delivery  Rake  tell  you  about 

J  how  to  use 

lese  tools  to  handle  your  hay  rapid¬ 
ly  and  economically.  Should  you 
want  information  about  other 
Dain  hay  tools,  tell  us  which 
tool  you  are  interested  in. 
See  lower  right  hand  cor¬ 
ner  of  ad.  how  “to  get 
the  books  you  want.” 


Davenport  Roller  Bearing  Steel  Wagons 


R  C&  V  “Triumph” 
Gasolene  Engines 

Popular  Farm  Power 

Develop  even  more  than  rated  horse¬ 
power.  Easily  started,  smooth-running, 
dependable.  Economical  in  use  of  fuel. 

Speed  easily  increased  or  decreased.  Best 
type  of  magneto  on  the  market.  Portable 
and  stationary  engines. 

Light 

Well  Built 
Durable 
Neat 

Compact 


Reduces  the  draft;  makes  your  haul 
ing  easy;  the  roller  bearings  do  that 
Haul  larger  loads,  make  fewer  trips 


save  time.  Your  time  is  worth  money 
to  you. 

You  do  the  same  work  with  one 
horse  less;  if  you  now  use  three  horses 
you  will  only  need  two;  if  you  use  four, 
three  will  do  the  work. 


No  repair  bills  to  pay;  no  tires  to 
reset;  the  Davenport  Roller  Bearing 
Steel  Wagon  is  practically  everlasting. 
The  first  cost  is  the  only  cost. 

The  steel  spokes  don’t  pick  up  and 
carry  the  mud  like  wooden  spokes; 
they  cut  through  it. 

Ask  to  see  the  Davenport  wagon  at 
your  John  Deere  Dealer’s. 

When  The  Going  is  Hard 

Containing  twenty-six  articles 
wagons._  Tells  you  why  the  dish 
is  put  into  the  wooden  wheels 
and  other  things  you  should 
know  about.  It  is  interesting  / 
and  you’ll  like  it.  Lower  right  / 
hand  corner  of  ad.  tells  how 
“to  get  the  books  you  want.’' 
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Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them  illustrates  and 
describes  the  most  complete  line  of  farm  implements  made. 
Tells  when  and  how  to  use  them  under  varying  conditions — 
answers  questions  about  farm  machinery  and  is  a  practical 
encyclopedia  for  the  farm.  It  is  worth  dollars  to  you. 
You  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it.  Write  today  for 
>  “Better  Farm  Implements  and  Howto  Use  Them.” 
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John  Deere  Plow  Company,  Moline,  Ill. 


Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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R  &  V  “Triumph”  Engines  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  in  sizes  1  to  12-hp„  with  the  hopper¬ 
cooling  system.  This  cooling  system  does 
away  with  tank,  pump,  piping  and  fittings, 
making  a  neat,  compact  engine  noted  for 
its  good  working  qualities.  No  air-cooled 
engine  troubles  to  contend  with. 


Letting  Gasolene  Do 

Tells  you  how  to  lessen  your  work 
every  day  of  the  week,  and  every 
season  of  the  year.  Get  this  book 
and  see  how  your  work  can  be 
made  easier,  at  the  s..me  time 
saving  you  money.  Lower  right 
hand  corner  of  ad.  tells  you  how 
“to  get  the  books  you  want. 
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“  To  Get  the  Books  Y ouW ant” 

Write  to  us  at  once  stating  which  books 
you  ’ant,  and  they  will  be  mailed  free. 
To  he  sure  that  you  get  a  copy  of  “Better 
Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them” 
ask  us  for  Package  No.  X33. 
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THE  RURAL  NB>W-YORKER 


A  PROLIFIC  EWE. 

Enclosed  find  photo,  Fig.  189,  of  a 
grade  Shropshire  ewe  and  her  family, 
owned  by  Mr.  John  Stevens,  and 
dropped  on  his  farm  1*4  miles  north 
of  the  village  of  Le  Roy,  Genesee 
County,  N.  Y.  I  have  owned  and  bred 
sheep  for  50  years,  and  this  is  the  first 
quintette  I  ever  heard  of.  I  was  curious 
enough  to  investigate,  and  found  that 
three  credible  and  responsible  witnesses 
would  take  oath  of  the  fact.  Mr.  Ste¬ 
vens  had  another  ewe  that  had  five  dead 
lambs,  but  this  one  kept  hers  all  alive 


working  plan  to  improve  your  farm,  in¬ 
crease  its  productivenesss  and  your  in¬ 
come. 

Estimating  the  amount  of  horse 
power  you  will  require  on  your  farm 
is  something  like  estimating  the  cost  of 
building  or  repairing  a  house;  the  time 
is  pretty  sure  to  come  when  your  esti¬ 
mate  is  a  little  low.  After  deciding  on 
the  number  of  horses  that  will  do  the 
work  in  first-class  shape  on  your  farm, 
you  must  decide  on  the  breed  of  horses 
best  suited  for  farm  work  and  to  make 
you  a  profit,  when  your  surplus  stock 


EWE  WITH  FIVE  LAMBS,  Fig.  189. 


for  several  days.  One  has  died  since 
picture  was  taken.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  anyone  else  has  had  such  a 
wonderful  increase.  Perhaps  the  mother 
was  preparing  for  free  wool. 

WM.  L.  BRADLEY. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  picture  of  this  ewe  with 
her  family  is  shown  at  Fig.  189.  This  is 
the  record  so  far  as  we  have  yet  heard. 
Can  anyone  top  it? 


DRAFT-HORSE  BREEDING. 

From  the  lack  of  interest  in  draft 
horse  breeding  it  would  seem  that  some 
plan  had  been  worked  out  whereby 
farm  work  and  farm  machinery  could 
be  operated  without  horse  power.  This 
of  course  is  not  true,  the  facts  show¬ 
ing  just  the  opposite.  As  the  younger 
generation  of  farmers  learn  the  better 
and  more  up-to-date  methods  of  culti¬ 
vating  the  soil,  the  requirements  in 
more  larger  and  better  tools  have 
doubled.  The  hired  man’s  wages  have 
also  doubled,  making  hand  labor  too  ex¬ 
pensive  to  use  in  place  of  machinery. 
Horse  power  on  the  farm  to-day  is 
the  first  and  greatest  consideration; 
without  horse  power  your  farm  is 
worthless,  and  it  is  only  valuable  in 
proportion  as  you  use  this  power  to 
the  fullest  extent  in  its  cultivation. 
Think  of  what  our  great  railroad  lines 
would  be  like  if  limited  to  locomotives 
of  one-third  or  one-half  their  present 
power.  Yet  many  farms,  are  being 
poorly  farmed  with  inadequate  horse 
power. 

Instead  of  our  farmers  giving  the 
horse  but  little  or  no  consideration,  he 
should  be  developed  and  improved  to 
our  best  advantage.  The  little  kingdom 
of  Belgium  produces  four  times  as  much 
per  acre  as  do  the  average  farms  of 
the  United  States.  The  price  of  land 
in  the  Middle  West  is  from  $100  to 
$300  per  acre.  Why?  Better  culti¬ 
vation  and  more  brains  mixed  in  their 
live  stock  production.  If  you  are  only 
earning  a  living  on  your  farm,  just 
about  keeping  even,  your  farm  is  practi¬ 
cally  worthless  as  an  investment.  A 
little  good  hard  study  on  what  has  been 
done  and  what  is  now  being  done  in 
horse  breeding,  considering  only  the 
practical,  profitable,  hard  horse  sense 
end  of  the  business,  will  give  you  an 
outline  from  which  you  can  decide  on  a 


is  sold,  giving  consideration  to  your 
market  facilities. 

The  draft  horse  is  the  only  kind 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  farmer  to  con¬ 
sider  at  the  present  time.  There  are 
several  breeds  of  draft  horses.  All 
have  their  admirers  and  advocates.  A 
little  study  of  the  kinds  that  are  the 
most  largely  used  and  bring  the  highest 
prices  in  our  large  cities  will  help  you 
to  decide  on  the  breed  that  it  is  the  most 
profitable  to  handle,  and  after  you  de¬ 
cide  on  your  breed  see  that  your  work 
stock  are  all  mares.  If  you  have  geld¬ 
ings,  sell  them.  It  costs  no  more 
to  keep  a  mare,  and  a  good  grade 
mare  properly  mated  will  produce  you 
a  $100  weanling  colt,  besides  earning 
her  keep.  No  matter  how  many  mares 
you  have  on  the  farm,  breed  them  all 
to  the  very  best  draft  stallion  available 
of  the  breed  you  have  selected.  The 
ordinary  farmer  gets  about  50  per  cent, 
of  his  mares  in  foal.  With  care  you 
should  do  better  than  this.  Stick  to 
one  breed.  Remember  that  a  uniform 
bunch  of  colts,  all  of  one  kind,  will 
look  better  to  a  buyer  than  a  mixture. 
Good  breeding  and  good  feeding  are 
sure  to  show  in  the  quality  of  your 
stock,  and  the  quality  of  your  horse 
means  money.  No  other  class  of  live 
stock  is  so  necessary  on  the  farm,  so 
easily  raised  and  cared  for,  and  so 
easily  turned  into  money  at  a  profit 
as  the  draft  horse.  A  combined  effort 
should  be  made  to  give  draft  horse 
breeding  a  prominent  place  in  the 
eastern  agricultural  press,  and  in  the 
programmes  of  all  of  our  farmers’ 
institutes,  and  a  more  practical  side  of 
the  business  should  be  given  to  the 
students  at  our  agricultural  colleges. 

e.  s.  AKIN. 


Horses  as  Boarders. 


Farmers  near  large  cities  say  they  are 
often  able  to  obtain  work  horses  as  board¬ 
ers  during  a  dull  season.  This  business 
ought  to  pay.  How  do  they  get  such 
boarders? 

Those  who  have  horses  to  place  in 
this  way  learn  of  boarding  farms 
through  friends,  stable  men  or  adver¬ 
tising.  Anyone  wishing  to  take  such 
boarders  should  get  in  touch  with  the 
better  class  of  sale  stables  and  veterin¬ 
arians  or  advertise  in  the  city  papers. 
The  price  paid  depends  on  the  require¬ 
ments  and  ideas  of  the  owners.  Some¬ 
times  they  want  the  horse  to  do  light 
work  in  part  payment  for  his  board,  and 
they  may  demand  some  special  feeds, 
such  as  carrots  or  oil  meal.  A  business 
arrangement  should  be  made  covering 
all  sides  of  the  question.  There  is  no 
great  fortune  in  the  business,  but  it 
makes  a  nice  market  for  surplus  hay 
or  stalks  and  a  good  Winter  job. 
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Your  Soil  Is  Alive 

TO  all  intents  and  purposes,  soil  is  alive.  It 
breathes,  works,  rests,  it  drinks,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  it  feeds.  It  responds  to  good  or  bad  treatment. 
It  pays  its  debts,  and  pays  with  interest  many  times  compounded. 
Being  alive,  to  work  it  must  be  fed.  During  the  non-growing  seasons 
certain  chemical  changes  take  place  which  make  the  fertility  in  the 
soil  available  for  the  next  season’s  crop.  But  this  process  adds  no 
plant  food  to  the  soil.  Unless  plant  food  is  added  to  soil  on  which 
crops  are  grown,  unless  the  soil  is  fed,  in  time  it  starves.  There  is  one 
best  way  to  feed  your  soil.  Stable  manure,  which  contains  all  the 
essentials  of  plant  life,  should  be  spread  evenly  and  in  the  proper 
quantity  with  an 

I  H  C  Manure  Spreader 

I  H  C  manure  spreaders  are  made  in  all  styles  and  sizes.  There  are 
low  machines  which  are  not  too  low,  but  can  be  used  in  mud  and  deep 
snow,  or  in  sloppy  barnyards.  They  are  made  with  either  endless  or 
reverse  aprons  as  you  prefer.  Frames  are  made  of  steel,  braced  and 
trussed  like  a  steel  bridge.  Sizes  run  from  small,  narrow  machines 
for  orchard  and  vineyard  spreading,  to  machines  of  capacity  for  large 
farms.  The  rear  axle  is  placed  well  under  the  box,  where  it  carries 
over  70  per  cent  of  the  load,  insuring  plenty  of  tractive  power  at  all 
times.  Beaters  are  of  large  diameter  to  prevent  winding.  The  teeth 
that  cut  and  pulverize  the  manure  are  square  and  chisel  pointed. 
The  apron  drive  controls  the  load,  insuring  even  spreading  whether 
the  machine  is  working  up  or  down  hill,  or  on  the  level.  I  H  C 
spreaders  have  a  rear  axle  differential,  enabling  them  to  spread  evenly 
when  turning  corners. 

A  local  dealer  handling  these  machines  will  show  you  all 
their  good  points,  and  will  help  you  decide  on  the  one  that 
will  do  your  work  best.  Get  literature  and  full  information 
from  him,  or,  write 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated)  „ 

Chicago  USA 


TKc  SILO  VitK 

3  bearings  around 

THE  DOORS  Y 


Used  on  all  GREEN  MOUNTAIN 
SILOS.  Doors  are  like  those  on  a 
safe  or  refrigerator  and  exclude  the 
air  perfectly.  The  Staves  are  creo- 
sotcd  to  make  them  last.  Hoops  are 
stronger  than  on  other  silos. 

Write  for  catalogue  TO-DAY. 

THE  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


For  Future 


Generations  ^ 

Why  fuss  with  a  silo,  loosen  or  tighten 
Iron  hoops  at  the  weather’s  command 
when  you  can  have  a  permanent  silo, 
proof  against  weather,  frost,  air  and 
water  ?  The  most  durable  yet  lowest 
price  is  the 

CRAINE  TRIPLE  WALL  SILO 

1NSIDK,  ordinary  silo  stave  construc¬ 
tion,  AND  IN  ADDITION— NEXT,  thick 
Felt  Lining — acid-,  air-  and  water-proof. 
OUTSIDE,  a  spiral  wooden  hoop  that 
starts  tapering  at  the  bottom,  winds 
around  with  ends  locked  together  like 
Interlacing  fingers,  sides  overlapped  liko 
novelty  siding.  Costs  no  more  than 
ordinary.  Write  for  booklet. 

ENSILAGE  BOOK  FREE 
Also  got  copy  of  our  valuable  book  on 
■electing,  testing,  and  raising  corn. 
It’s  free. 

THE  W.  L.  SCOTT  LUMBER  CO. 

63  Main  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  . 

529-544  Watkins  Itldg.,  Milwaukee, 


You  throw  away  half 
of  your  corn  when 
you  feed  without  an 

INDIANA  SILO' 

Only  about  half  of  the 
food  value  of  your  corn 
crop  is  iu  the  grain.  The 
rest  is  in  cobs,  stalks  and 
leaves.  The  Indiana  Silo  saves  all  this 


and  gives  you  summer  forage  all  year 
round.  25 ,000  farmers  have  proved  it. 

Write  for  Booklet. 


Address  nearest  office 


INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

And.rMn,  Ind.  Ilea  Moines,  la.  Xanana  City,  Mo. 
318  Union  Bldg.  S18  Indiana  Bldg.  3I8  Silo  Bldg. 


$32  BuysThislV2KP  Engine 


Huns  for  lc  an  hour.  Uses  cither  gasoline  or  kerosene 
Will  drive  any  machine  not  requiring  more  than  2  H.  P, 

THE  AMERICAN  JUNIOR 

Comes  complete,  ready  to  run.  Mount¬ 
ed  on  skids.  Easily  carried  about. 

Si m pie,  strong, du rablo.  G ua run- 
teed  for  life.  Send  for  circular. 

AMERICAN  ENGINE  CO., 

480  Iloston  St.,  Detroit,  Mich 


Philadelphia  SILOS 


have  ft  10  year  reputation  for  strength  and  efficiency. 
Positively  the  only  Silos  made  that  have  an  Opening 
Roof — Only  Continuous  Open  Front.  Our  30  ft.  Silo 
equals  other  30  ft.  Silos  capacity.  Over  5,000  in  use. 
Opening  root  works  automatically— permits  Silosbe- 
ing  fully  packed.  Also  splendid  line  in  WaterTanks, 
Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  etc.  Get  free  catalogue. 
E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO.,  129  Fuller  Bldo  .  Phila.  Pa 


»PCUTC-$173  IN  TWO  WEEKS.  MADE  BY  MR. 

HUCI1  I  O  ^vmiams,  Illinois,  selling  the  Auto 
matic  Jack,  Combination  12  tools  in  one.  Used  by 
auto  owners,  teamsters,  liveries,  factories,  mills, 
miners,  farmers,  etc.  Easy  sales,  big  profit. 
Exclusive  county  rights  if  you  write  QUICK. 
AUTOMATIC  JACK  COMPANY,  Box  0,  Bloomfield,  Indiana 


HARDER 

The“Quality” 

SILOS 


Don ’t  buy  a  silo  which  only  holds  your  corn  when  you 
can  get  the  famous  “Harder  Silo’1  which  preserves  it 
and  converts  it  into  rich,  succulent  ensilage  of  the 
greatest  milk-producing  value.  Better  investigate  the 
old  reliable  '‘Harder  Silo.”  Our  latest  patented 
feature— The  "Harder  Anchor”— holds  Silo  solid  as 
an  oak.  No  danger  from  storms.  The  kind  Uncle 
Sam”  uses.  Catalogue  free. 

HAKDEK  MFG.  CO.,  Box  tl,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


ALBERTA 

The  Price  of  Beef 

High  and  so  is  the  Price  of  Cattle. 

^  For  years  the  Province  of 
ALBERTA,  (Western  Canada), 
was  the  Big  Ranching  Country. 
Many  of  these  ranches  today  are 
immense  grain  fields, and  the  cat¬ 
tle  have  given  place  to  \he  culti¬ 
vation  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  ana 
flax,  the  change  has  made  many 
thousands  of  Americans,  settled 
on  these  plains,  wealthy,  but  has 

* .  i.  j  increased  the  price  of  livestock. 

There  is  splendid  opportunity  now  to  get  a 

FREE  HOMESTEAD  OF  160  ACRES 

(and  another  as  a  pre-emption)  in  the 
newer  districts  and  produce  either  cauit 
or  grain.  The  cropd  aro  always  good,  the 
climate  Is  excellent,  schools  and  churches 
are  convenient  and  markets  splendid  m 
Manitoba.  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Send  at  once  for  literature,  the  latest 
Information,  railway  rates,  etc.,  to 

J.  S.  Crawford 

301  E.  Genesee  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


or  write  Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa.  Canada.  « 


1913. 
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In  effect  March  1,  1913,  the  N.  Y.  Milk 
Milk  Exchange  price  was  reduced  10  cents 
per  40-quart  can,  now  being :  B  (selected 
raw  and  pasteurized),  $1.81  per  40-quart 
can;  C  (for  cooking  and  manufacturing), 
$1.71,  netting  3%  and  3%  cents  to  ship¬ 
pers  in  the  2G-cent  zone. 

The  zones  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  follows  :  23  cents 
for  the  first  40  miles  from  New  York ;  26 
cents  for  the  next  GO  miles ;  29  cents  for 
the  next  90  miles ;  beyond  this,  32  cents. 
The  railroads  allow  a  discount  for  car  lots 
of  10,000  quarts  of  10  and  12%  per  cent. 


DIFFERENCES  IN  COWS’  MILK. 

I  have  been  told  that  if  we  milk  out  the 
first  part  of  a  cow’s  milk  and  put  it  one 
side  the  remainder  of  the  milk  will  show 
a  good  per  cent  of  fat  even  if  the  milk 
as  a  whole  would  fall  below  the  standard. 
Is  this  true? 

It  has  long  been  known  that  there  is 
considerable  difference  in  quality  be- 


of  butter  in  a  crock  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  make  the  crock  sterile  at  first  by 
scalding  it.  This  may  be  done  by  first 
keeping  the  crock  near  the  stove  for  a  time 
to  make  warm,  and  then  pouring  boiling 
water  in  it  and  over  it.  Warm  water  may 
be  used  to  warm  it  and  then  boiling  water 
can  be  used.  To  heat  it  with  boiling  water 
at  the  start  might  break  the  jar.  The 
greenish  tinge  cannot  be  due  to  the  cow  or 
the  feed,  but  feed  often  makes  a  difference 
with  the  butter  and  the  time  it  takes  to 
churn  it.  The  long  time  mentioned  for 
churning  in  this  case  may  bo  due  to  the 
condition  of  the  cream,  or  its  temperature. 
See  that  the  cream  is  nicely  ripened  and 
churn  at  60  or  G2  degrees  and  note  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  better  to  keep  all  the  cream 
sweet  until  nearly  time  to  churn  and  then 
ripen  it  all  at  the  same  time.  H.  h.  l. 


Slobbering. 

What  can  I  do  for  a  cow  which,  while 
chewing,  exudes  quite  an  amount  of  saliva, 
which  is  foul-smelling?  c.  M. 

Washington. 


A  diseased  molar  tooth  no  doubt  is 
tween  the  free  milk  and  the  strippings,  giving  rise  to  the  bad  odor  and  salivation. 
In  Bulletin  157,  issued  by  the  Bulletin  EmPloy  a  veterinarian  to  attend  to  the 


of  Animal  Industry,  a  number  of  analy¬ 
ses  are  given,  some  of  them  averaged 
below : 

Water  Total  Solids  Fat 


teeth. 


A.  S.  A. 


Fore  milk .  89.74  10.26 

Jersey  strippings..  85.14  14.86 

Fore  milk . 90.62  9.33 

Holstein  strippings  86.78  13.10 

Fore  milk .  89.91  10.09 

Shorthorn  strippings  85.65  14.35 

Fore  milk .  89.18  10.82 

Ayrshire  strippings.  82.24  17.76 


6.42 

1.12 

5.30 

1.33 

5.88 

1.36 

8.94 


By  “strippings”  we  mean  the  last  pint 
or  so  which  would  be  milked  out  of  each 
teat.  The  following  is  suggested  in  this 
bulletin  as  a  possible  reason  for  this  dif¬ 
ference  : 


The  higher  fat  content  of  the  last  milk 
drawn  has  been  explained  in  several  ways. 
The  most  plausible  seems  to  be  that  given 
by  Kirchner.  According  to  this  author  the 
fat  globules  are  held  back  mechanically  in 
the  fine  passageways  of  the  udder  and  escape 
in  larger  quantities  in  the  last  milk  drawn. 
The  data  given  support  this  theory  by  the 
additional  fact,  not  given  by  the  authority 
quoted,  that  the  larger  the  production  of 
milk  the  greater  is  the  increase  in  fat  as 
the  milking  progresses.  This  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  supposition  that  in  the  heav¬ 
ier  milking  cows  the  udder  is  more  con- 


Shrink  in  Milk. 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  cow?  Un- 
1.48  til  about  two  months  ago  she  was  giving 
about  four  to  five  quarts  of  milk  at  a 
milking  and  then  she  started  to  drop  off 
and  now  is  only  giving  about  1%  quarts 
to  a  milking.  Before  she  dropped  off  the 
cream  was  so  thick  that  you  could  pick 
it  up  and  now  there  is  hardly  a  scum 
on  the  milk.  I  feed  her  about  four  to 
five  quarts  of  gluten,  two  or  three  of  bran, 
and  two  or  three  of  middlings  a  day ; 
also  cornstalks  cut  up  and  Timothy  hay. 
She  is  to  come  in  the  last  of  June.  I  set 
my  milk  in  water  separators.  a.  d.  p. 
Michigan. 

Any  sickness  will  cause  a  shrink  in 
milk  flow,  but  indigestion  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  cause.  She  will  be  likely  to  pick  up 
again  on  grass;  if  not  you  might  as  well 
dry  her  off,  as  calving  time  approaches. 
Meanwhile  feed  roots,  silage,  clover  hay, 
bran,  oilmeal  and  cornmeal.  If  she  is 
constipated  give  her  a  physic.  a.  s.  a. 


Cowpox 


Can  you  advise  me  what  to  do  for  a  cow 
that  has  cowpox?  I  bought  her  a  short 
time  ago  and  did  not  notice  the  condition 
till  a  few  days  *  after  getting  her  home, 
gested  and  the  opening  of  the  ducts  made  I  have  been  applying  hyposulphate  of  soda, 
smaller  by  compression.  The  larger  fat  one-half  ounce  to  a  quart  of  water,  and 

after  wetting  the  parts  with  that  I  have 


globules  would  also  be  held  back  in  the 
small  ducts  more  than  the  smaller  ones. 
This  would  account  for  the  larger  fat  glob¬ 
ules  in  the  strippings  and  for  the  greater 
variation  in  size  from  foremilk  to  strippings 
when  the  production  of  milk  is  large. 

At  any  rate,  there  is  a  wide  differ¬ 
ence.  For  instance,  take  the  first  milk 
from  this  Holstein  cow.  There  was 
over  90  per  cent,  of  water  in  it.  This 


been  applying  glycerite  of  tannin.  I  have 
been  at  the  job  for  six  weeks,  I  should  say, 
and  while  I  think  there  may  be  a  little 
improvement  I  am  getting  a  little  tired  of 
doctoring  her  twice  a  day  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  that  I  may  have  to  keep  at  it  some¬ 
time  longer.  I  have  been  giving  her  one- 
half  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  once 
a  day  in  her  feed.  H.  l.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

We  suspect  that  the  cow  has  something 
other  than  cowpox  the  matter  with  her 


udder,  as  that  disease  usually  runs  its 

.  .  ,  ,  .  ,  ...  course  in  less  time  than  six  weeks,  and 

cow  certainly  gave  skimmed  milk  as  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  treatment  helps 

Dart  of  her  moss  NnhV(>  tho  wi/fo  ,1,’f  to  hasten  recovery.  You  do  not  describe 

part  or  ner  mess.  .Notice  the  wide  dit-  the  svmptoms?  hence  we  cannot  give  an 

ference  in  the  quality  of  the  Ayrshire  opinion  as  to  what  is  the  matter.  Change 

milt-  t*.  i _ i  „  „  v  -n  r  ”  to  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  coal  tar 

ilk.  It  looks  as  it  milk  from  a  cow  disinfectant  as  a  wash  used  twice  daily 

whose  entire  milk  falls  below  the  stand-  anfl  thon  “PPB’  balsalm  of  Teru  to  the 
ard  could  be  handled  so  as  to  get  the  A*  S'  A‘ 

skimmed  milk  out  of  her  and  then  get 
legal  milk. 


Greenish  Butter. 


There  have  been  no  auctions  in  this  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  late,  but  the  prices  we 
obtain  in  our  markets  at  Fort  Edward  and 
Glen  Falls  arc,  for  oats,  38;  corn,  60;  rye. 
65 ;  buckwheat,  $1.50  per  100.  Hay  is 
bringing  $14  per  ton.  Some  few  cattle 


I  have  one  Guernsey  cow  p ml  mnkr>  mv  wringing  per  ton.  borne  tew  cattle 

*  , A  cow  and  make  my  have  be<M1  TOid  around  here,  scrubs  from 

own  butter,  using  a  glass  can  for  a  churn.  $15  to  $40;  good  dairy  cows,  from  $50  to 

It  takes  two  hours  to  bring  the  butter,  and  575.  Butter,  30 ;  eggs,  22  ;  potatoes,  50. 

r 1  i? that  butt,'r  ■“»  *  «“»“■  gsstr'Lzsg  iv;; 

tinge.  Plus  green  color  I  do  not  like  and  sold  carrots,  beets  and  White  Egg  turnips 
wish  you  would  tell  me  what  is  its  cause  f°r  cents  a  bushel.  No  garden  stuff 

and  how  to  remedy  the  trouble,  j.  l.  b.  rai^yf®r  j“a^et  around  here-  F-  M-  «• 

Creameries  and  cold  storage  plants  have  The  sugaring  season  will  be  very  short, 
more  or  less  trouble  with  what  is  called  no  snow  or  frost  being  in  the  ground  to 

blue  mold.  It  is  possible  that  the  question  sPcak  of.  Sugar  brings  from  12%  to  15 

rr/w . . .  mu"  ",oid'  »rccr„v.s’(rcS"dfL‘„vs  k 

i  am  tola,  attacks  the  wood  of  the  tub  bringing  fabulous  prices.  Grades  are  worth 

that  holds  the  butter ;  it  will  penetrate  the  £roin  to  $*00,  some  even  selling  for 

wood  and  the  butter  itself  It  is  for  this  „re,5,ently-  Auctions  arc  very  plentiful 

'•  ”ulu-r  iiseu.  it  it>  tor  mis  this  Spring,  more  so  than  in  several  years. 

reason  largely  that  tubs  are  paraffined,  as  Many  farms  have  changed  hands  during 

the  paraffin  lining  prevents  somewhat  the  *7°  Imst  few  months,  western  farmers  being 

ot  butter.  The  mold  grow-  r.ftuSrS'lrfSnt,^ 

oest  in  a  dark  damp  place  and  is  a  some-  dairy  products  being  the  principal  nro- 

what  serious  trouble.  I  have  never  had  Auctions.  The  creameries  open  very  gen- 
an,  .rpcjfahc.  with  It  thynclt,  and  am  toll-  p“Tji 

mg  » bat  has  been  told  me.  It  is  quite  butter  and  cheese  for  the  past  two  seasons 

possible  that  the  green  mold  about  which  is  vLry,  Promising.  Potatoes  are  being 
W  aonmthnu,  beat  and  to  which  the  «,«.  Sg*  d,[f,P  £ 

on  piobably  refers  may  be  the  same  as  mains  hundreds  of  bushels  to  be  marketed, 

the  blue  mold  of  the  cold  storage  If  not  niany  of  0,,r  far,ners  holding  the  crop 

it  is  doubtless  similar.  Ventilation,  light  £Tto 
ua  less  moisture  In  the  air  may  help  to  held.  Our  roads  are  in  an  almost  im- 

prevent  it.  Sterilizing  may  destroy  it  on  Passa’>,e  <*°ndition  in  sections  of  our  coun- 

the  niekair.  »„,i  destroy  iu  on  ty  showing  the  folly  of  mud  as  a  road 

aud  perhaps  prevent  it  from  builder.  Cabbage  are  bringing  $3  per  ton 
starting.  When  it  has  once  got  a  hold  on  on  a  slow  market;  eggs,  19  cents  per  doz 

the  butter  I  suppose  there  is  no  wav  to  !I:,ly  brinfs  no  at  the  barn,  some  even 

prevent  if  .  .  y  being  carried  for  that  price.  k.  e.  w. 

I  vent  it  from  further  injury.  In  the  ease  McGrawville,  N  Y 


$65,000,000 

would  he  saved 
annually  by  the 
exclusive  use  of 


CREAM 


It  is  estimated  that  a  million  cow  owners  in  the  United 

States  are  still  skimming  their  milk  by  some  wasteful  “  gravity,” 
method. 

At  an  average  of  four  cows  to  the  farm  and  an  average 

cream  loss  of  $10.  per  cow  per  year  (it  is  more  often  from  $15.  to 
$25.)  all  of  which  could  be  saved  with  the  use  of  a  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator,  this  alone  represents  an  annual  cream  loss  of 

$40,000,000. 

Then  there  are,  all  told,  perhaps  a  half  million  inferior 

and  old  and  worn  out  machines  in  use  whose  owners  could  easily 
save  $5.  per  cow  per  year  by  exchanging  their  “cream  wasting  ” 
machines  for  De  Lavals,  and  figuring  on  an  average  of  six  cows 
per  farm,  this  represents  another  loss  of  $15,000,000  at  least. 

Then  to  this  tremendous  cream  waste  through  the  use 
of  inferior  separators  must  be  added  the  excessive  cost  for  repairs 
on  cheap  and  mferioi  machines  and  the  cost  of  replacing  machines 
which  should  last  from  ten  to  twenty  years  but  which  are  ready 
for  the  scrap  heap  in  two  or  three  years.  There  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideration  the  loss  in  lower  prices  received  for  cream  and 
butter  due  to  inferior  quality  of  cream  produced  by  poor  separ- 
tors,  all  of  which  must  easily  equal  at  least  $10,000,000  more. 

This  makes  a  grand  total  of  $65,000,000  which  would 
be  saved  to  the  cow  owners  in  this  country  by  the  exclusive  use  of 
De  Laval  Cream  Separators. 

At  first  sight  these  figures  may  seem  startling  but  any 

experienced  dairyman  or  creameryman  will  agree  that  the  cream 
and  other  losses  without  a  separator  or  with  an  inferior  one  will 
average  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  above  estimates  and  that  these 
figures  are  really  very  conservative. 

Any  cow  owner  who  is  selling  cream  or  making  butter 

and  who  is  not  using  any  cream  separator  or  an  inferior  machine, 
is  really  paying  for  a  De  Laval  in  his  cream  losses  and  at  the  same 
time  depriving  himself  of  the  benefit  of  its  use. 

De  Laval  Separators  are  not  only  superior  to  all  others 

in  skimming  efficiency  but  are  at  the  same  time  cheapest  in 
proportion  to  actual  capacity,  while  they  are  so  much  better  made 
that  they  last  from,  two  to  ten  times  longer. 

No  cow  owner  can  logically  make  the  excuse  that  he 

cannot  afford  to  buy  a^De  Laval  because  it  will  save  its  cost  over 

gravity”  separation  in  six  months  and  over 
any  other  separator  in  a  year  and  is  sold  for 
either  cash  or  on  such  liberal  terms  that  it  will 
actually  pay  for  itself  while  it  is  being  used. 

It  will  surely  be  to  your  advantage  to  join  the 

million  and  a  half  satisfied  users  of  De  Lavals. 
A  little  investigation  will  prove  to  you  that  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  you  really  cannot 
afford  to  sell  cream  or  make 
butter  WITHOUT  the  use  of  a 
De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 

The  nearest  De  Laval  agent 

will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  this  to 
your  own  satisfaction  or  you  may 
write  to  us  direct. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy 

Hand  Book,  in  which  important  dairy 
questions  are  ably  discussed  by  the 
best  authorities,  is  a  book  that  every 
cow  owner  should  have.  Mailed  free 
upon  request  if  you  mention  this  paper. 
New  1913  De  Laval  catalog  also  mailed 
upon  request.  Write  to  nearest  office. 


The  De  Laval 
Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 
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The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

Tho  twentieth  week  2,266  eggs  were  laid. 
This  is  133  more  than  were  laid  the  pre¬ 
vious  week,  showing  that  egg  production  is 
still  increasing.  The  total  number  of  eggs 
laid  is  20,939.  The  high  record  for  the 
week  is  29  eggs,  and  this  was  made  by  O. 
Wilson’s  pen  of  Buff  Orpingtons,  and  by 
the  pen  of  White  Leghorns  entered  by 
Leroy  Sands.  Five  pens  tie  for  second  place 
with  scores  of  28  each.  They  are  the 
White  Wyandottes  of  Mrs.  H.  F.  Haynes 
of  Idaho,  the  White  Leghorns  of  W.  P. 
Canby,  the  White  Leghorns  of  A.  B.  Hall, 
the  White  Leghorns  from  W.  L.  Sleegur, 
and  the  White  Leghorns  of  F.  A.  Jones. 
Nine  pens  laid  27  eggs  each,  and  six  of  these 
pens  were  White  Leghorns,  one  of  the  pens 
being  Thomas  Barron's.  Edward  Cam’s  pen 
laid  22.  Barron’s  White  Leghorns  have  now 
laid  438,  and  Edward  Cam’s  pen  of  the 
same  breed  404.  No  other  pens  have  laid 
400.  The  steady  persistent  laying  of  these 
English  birds  week  after  week  with  the 
regularity  almost  of  machinery,  is  certainly 
wonderful. 

I  received  a  shipment  of  White  Leghorn 
esggs  from  Mr.  Barron  this  week.  They 
were  the  best  packed  lot  of  eggs  I  have  ever 
received ;  not  one  cracked  or  broken.  They 
were  packed  in  leatherboard  fillers,  in  a 
box  of  the  same  material,  holding  one  dozen 
each.  Inside  of  each  “filler”  was  a  circle 
of  corrugated  paper  to  receive  the  eggs ; 
then  chaff  was  filled  in  all  the  interstices, 
and  the  box  closed  and  tied.  These  boxes 
were  then  put  into  a  larger  wooden  box 
with  hay  at  bottom,  top  and  all  sides,  and 
holes  bored  in  this  wooden  box  for  ventila¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  impossible  to  break  an 
egg  without  smashing  the  box.  I  have  an¬ 
other  shipment  of  Leghorn  eggs  from  Mr. 
Barron  now  on  the  way.  Our  American 
breeders  need  some  education  in  shipping 
eggs  for  hatching.  For  instance,  I  have 
lately  received  a  single  sitting  of  eggs — 15 
— from  West  Virginia  ;  they  were  in  a  light 
wooden  box  packed  in  double  “fillers,”  with 
a  piece  of  thick  felt  at  bottom  and  top  of 
the  eggs ;  yet  the  express  companies  had 
smashed  five  of  the  eggs.  A  neighbor  has 
Just  received  from  New  Jersey  235  eggs 
and  found  36  broken  ones  among  them. 
It  is  more  trouble  to  get  redress  from 
the  express  companies  than  the  eggs  are 
worth,  and  the -only  solution  is  in  better 
packing. 

Geo.  H.  Schmitz’s  Buff  Leghorns  stand 
next  to  English  White  Leghorns  in  their 
total  output,  their  record  being  368 ;  but 
Edward  Cam’s  White  Wyandottes  are  only 
three  eggs  behind,  their  total  being  365. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Fritchey’s  S-.  C.  lthode  Island 
Reds  have  laid  332,  and  Geo.  P.  Dearborn's 
pen  of  the  same  breed  320.  Glen  View 
R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  have  laid  313; 
Bracside  Poultry  Farm’s  White  Leghorns 
338,  and  O.  A.  Foster's  White  Leghorns 
321.  The  2,266  eggs  laid  this  week  is 
64.74  per  cent  of  the  possible  total.  This 
is  ’way  ahead  of  the  average  laying  of 
most  flocks  of  500.  I  know  of  several 
flocks  of  about  that  size  that  have  not 
reached  50  per  cent  yet. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Male  and  Female  Guinea. 

How  can  I  distinguish  between  male  and 
female  guinea  fowls?  s.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

The  male  guinea  is  usually  larger  than 
the  female  and  has  louder,  harsher  voice. 
Another  difference  noted  is  the  effort  of  the 
male  to  protect  the  female  and  young  by 
getting  between  them  and  supposed  dan¬ 
ger. 


Feed  for  Young  Chicks. 

In  what  proportion  should  cracked  wheat, 
cracked  corn,  and  ground  oats  be  fed  to 
young  chicks?  After  they  are  two  weeks 
old  I  feed  them  meat  scraps.  Would  the 
oat  hulls  stick  in  their  crops  if  not  ground 
fine?  e.  s.  d. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  would  not  feed  either  whole  or  ground 
oats  to  young  chicks,  the  hull  being  very 
undesirable  if  not  dangerous.  For  chicks 
sufficiently  young  to  need  finely  cracked 
grains,  we  use  the  “one,  two,  three”  mix¬ 
ture,  composed  of  one  part,  by  weight,  of 
pinhead,  or  steel-cut  oatmeal ;  two  parts 
of  finely  cracked  corn,  and  three  parts  of 
cracked  wheat.  Rolled  oats,  though  ex¬ 
pensive,  are  very  desirable  for  young  chicks, 
and  may  be  among  the  first  feeds  given. 
For  older  chicks  hulled  oats  may  be  used, 
if  desired.  m.  b.  d. 


Blue  Ribbon  Eggs. 

I  have  read  with  considerable  interest 
the  discussion  concerning  the  fact  that  few 
or  no  hens  owned  by  fanciers  are  entered 
in  the  egg-laying  contests  now  going  on 
in  this  country.  I  think  some  very  perti¬ 
nent  facts  have  been  overlooked  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  All  good  breeders  of  show  birds 
agree  that  about  50  per  cent  of  the  birds 
raised  even  from  first-prize  birds  are  not 
good  enough  to  enter  the  show  room.  Yet 
many  of  these  birds  should  be  as  good  lay¬ 
ers  as  those  that  are  good  enough  for 
show  purposes.  A  fancier  could  enter  some 
of  those  and  not  risk  his  high-priced  birds, 
but  a  bird  will  show  its  breeding,  and  if 
eggs  are  wanted  the  stock  must  be  bred  for 
eggs.  There  is  no  relation  between  “stand¬ 
ard  feather  qualifications”  and  egg  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
breeders  of  show  birds  who  do  have  to 
depend  on  eggs  and  market  poultry,  and 


so  they  would  have  little  to  gain  and  a  lot 
to  lose  if  their  birds  made  a  poor  show¬ 
ing  in  a  laying  contest.  We  have  a  parallel 
case  in  cattle.  The  Holstein-Friesians  and 
the  Dutch  Belted  both  came  from  the  same 
stock  originally.  The  Dutch  Belted  have 
been  bred  for  their  peculiar  marking,  while 
the  Holstein  Friesians  have  been  bred  more 
for  their  milk  production.  The  Dutch 
Belted  have  never  pushed  the  Holstein- 
Friesians  for  milk  records.  Another  in¬ 
stance,  trotting  horses  have  been  bred  for 
speed  until  we  have  a  record  under  two 
minutes  for  a  mile ;  yet  who  will  say  that 
has  helped  any  in  the  breeding  of  horses 
to  do  the  necessary  work  of  life?  There 
is  little  in  common  between  Croesus  and 
a  1500  or  1800-pound  draft  horse.  The 
whole  matter  sums  up  in  the  statement 
that  the  stock  will  show  what  it  was  bred 
for,  eggs  or  feathers.  s.  d.  benedict. 

New  York. 


Trouble  With  Chicks. 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  chicks?  I 
have  been  feeding  cornmeal  mixed  stiff. 
After  feeding  about  one  week  they  lose  the 
use  of  their  legs,  then  lie  around  a  short 
time  and  die.  Should  I  mix  grit  with  the 
cornmeal  and  how  much  should  be  mixed 
With  one  quart  of  meal?  The  chicks  were 
one  week  old  when  started  feeding  the  meal. 

I.  H.  H. 

There  may  be  some  reason,  other  than 
their  food,  that  is  responsible  for  the  death 
of  your  chickens,  but  an  exclusive  diet  of 
raw  cornmeal,  fed  wet,  would  be  sufficient 
to  put  most  youngsters  out  of  the  running. 
If  necessary  to  use  the  meal,  I  suggest  that 
you  have  johnny  cake,  made  with  sour  milk 
and  soda,  to  feed  the  chicks  under  two 
weeks  old  and  that  you  at  least  scald  the 
meal  by  mixing  it  with  boiling  water  for 
the  older  ones.  Chicks  of  all  ages  should 
have  cracked  hard  grains  as  part  of  their 
rations  and  the  addition  of  meat  or  fish 
scrap  is  also  essential  to  the  best  results. 
You  will  find  a  complete  system  of  feeding 
described  on  page  483,  and  the  subject  is 
frequently  discussed  in  these  columns 
throughout  the  Spring  months.  M.  B.  D. 


Frozen  Comb. 

I  have  imported  some  valuable  chickens 
and  find  on  arrival  the  rooster's  comb  is 
frozen  slightly,  not  much,  but  enough  to 
spoil  him  for  show  purposes.  Will  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  if  there  is  any  way  to  cure  him 
without  cutting  his  comb?  h.  k. 

Ontario. 

There  is  no  way  of  replacing  any  portion 
of  the  comb  that  is  sufficiently  frozen  to 
cause  its  death  ;  this  will  drop  off,  however, 
without  any  cutting,  and  you  do  not  need 
to  do  any  of  the  latter  unless  you  wish  to 
trim  the  comb  into  different  shape. 

M.  B.  D. 


Keeping  Eggs  and  Butter. 

What  in  your  opinion  is  the  best  way  to 
save  or  keep  eggs  and  butter  for  tho  Sum¬ 
mer  ;  or  in  other  words  to  keep  them  for 
four  months?  C.  L.  B. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  best  way  to  keep  butter  and  eggs  is 
undoubtedly  by  cold  storage ;  but  lacking 
facilities  for  that,  you  should  be  able  to 
keep  good  butter  for  four  months  by  pack¬ 
ing  it  in  stone  crocks  and  keeping  it  covered 
at  all  times  with  a  thick  layer  of  salt  or 
a  strong  brine ;  the  crocks  to  be  kept  in 
any  good  house  cellar.  Eggs  may  be  kept 
for  a  much  longer  time  than  four  months 
by  packing  them  in  a  stone  or  wooden  ves¬ 
sel  and  covering  them  with  a  10  per  cent 
solution  of  water  glass  in  boiled  water.  To 
keep  satisfactorily,  however,  both  butter 
and  eggs  must  be  absolutely  fresh  when 
stored.  M.  B.  d. 


I  note  on  page  468  what  Mr.  Ilibben  has 
to  say  relative  to  mailing  hatching  eggs. 
I  am  glad  that  somebody  can  ship  eggs  by 
parcel  post,  and  have  them  delivered  in 
safety.  My  own  experience  has  been  quite 
disastrous  and  discouraging.  Five  different 
times  I  have  sent  eggs  into  the  second 
zone,  about  150  miles,  and  all  but  once 
have  had  the  majority  of  them  broken.  I 
have  taken  the  greatest  pains  in  packing  in 
cotton  batting  or  excelsior  in  double  cor¬ 
rugated  paper  boxes.  Last  week  I  sent 
four  dozen  packed  in  a  wooden  box,  wrapped 
each  egg  in  cotton  batting  and  packed  the 
layers  in  excelsior,  just  keeping  within  the 
11-pound  limit 25  of  the  48  were  broken. 

Connecticut.  H.  j.  ismon. 


Beans  for  Poultry.— I  see  that  F.  C.  C. 
would  like  to  know  how  to  cook  beans  for 
poultry.  I  have  cooked  them  with  bran 
and  they  have  proven  a  success.  Do  not 
feed  them  clear,  as  they  are  liable  to  be¬ 
come  packed  in  the  fowls’  crops,  l.  e.  s. 

Marcy,  N.  Y. 


Show  Bird  vs.  Utility  Bird. — Let  the 
subject  be  well  threshed  out.  Our  flock 
is  mixed,  B.  P.  Rocks,  White  P.  Rocks,  and 
Rhode  Island  Rods,  with  six  or  eight  W. 
Leghorns.  With  a  diet  of  corn  and  wheat 
we  have  had  more  eggs  since  October  12, 
1912,  than  in  any  previous  season.  We  pen 
a  few  of  each  kind  for  pure  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  and  cross  once,  raising  some  pure  stock 
each  season.  w.  c. 

Missouri. 


Laying  Records. — On  page  32*,  I  note 
the  comment  of  R.  W.  Melendy  on  "Ex¬ 
hibition  Reds  as  Layers.”  We  are  keeping 
White  Leghorns,  trap-nesting  during  Fall 
and  Winter,  and  raised  four  Red  pullets 
in  1911,  and  one  in  1912,  to  use  as 
hatchers,  trap-nesting  them  with  the  Leg¬ 
horns,  and  found  the  reddest  ones  to  be 
the  poorest  layers.  Of  course  tills  is  a 
narrow  experience  on  which  to  base  con¬ 
clusions,  but  it  is  more  definite  than  that 
of  many  breeders  of  Reds.  We  have  two 
from  1911  yet;  one  laid  25  in  November, 
two  in  December,  23  in  January,  and  13 
in  February,  the  other  seven  in  November, 
10  in  December.  22  in  January,  and  eight 
in  February.  Both  large  and  a  light  buff 
color.  One  of  our  White  Leghorn  pullets, 
the  best,  started  October  20,’  and  laid  86 
eggs  to  March  1,  No.  5  started  October  31 
and  laid  77  to  March  1.  w.  J.  m. 

Ohio. 


THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


in 


gives  lasting  protection  to  all  your  buildings. 

The  natural  oils  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  keep  life 

Genasco  through  all  kinds  of  weather  on  all  kinds  of  roofs. 

This  makes  them  proof  against  rain,  sun,  wind,  heat,  cold,  alkalis  and 
acids.  It  is  the  economical  roofing  for  every  building  on  the  farm. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  The  Kant-Leak  Kleet  comes  with  every  roll  of  smooth 
surface  Genasco — does  away  with  cement  and  prevents  nail  leaks, 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Won  national  egg  laying  contest.  Mature  early, 
make  finest  broilers,  are  good  mothers,  and  most 
beautiful  and  profitable  of  all  fowls.  I  have  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  from  my  famous  Hook  of  record-breaking 
layers,  deep  glowing  red  to  the  skin.  Reds,  Rose 
and  (Single  Comb,  raised  on  fine  free  range  in  colony 
houses  wide  open  all  Winter.  Hardy,  vigorous, 
heavy  Winter-laying  birds.  1  guarantee  high  fertil¬ 
ity,  safe  delivery  and  strict  upright  dealing  all 
through.  Further  particulars  and  prices  on  request. 
NOTICE— I  have  only  a  very  few  of  my  large,  splen¬ 
did  Cockerels  from  record-laying  mothers  left.  Fin¬ 
est  birds  for  egg-laying  strain.  Also  few  beautiful 
yearlings  now  laying  heavily.  Fine  for  breeders. 
VIBERT  RED  FARM,  Box  1,  WESTON,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

The  Best.  Winners  at  Madison  Square  Garden^ 
New  York  State  Fair,  Albany,  Utica,  Schenectady^ 
New  York.  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Exhibition  Matings,  $5.00  per  15 
Utility  “  2.00  “  15 

UNION  POULTRY  YARDS 

Schenectady,  New  York 


Davis  Poultry  Farm 

Established  1894 

Famous  Laying  Strains :  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
also  Barred  and  White  Rocks 
Eggs  for  Hatching 

Day-ol<T  Cliix 

ORDER  NOW  for  future  delivery 

FULL  COUNT  GUARANTEED  ON  DELIVERY 

Davis  Poultry  Farm,  Berlin,  Mass. 


R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  liston  requost. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Austin’s!200  STRAIN  S.  C.  Rhodellsland  Reds 

Standard  bred,  red  to  the  skin.  Eggs  for  hatching 
$3.00,  $5.00  and  $10.00  per  set  (15).  Utility  $6.00  per 
100.  904  fertility  guaranteed  Cockerels,  yearlings, 
pullets,  baby  chicks. 

AUSTIN'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  Exclusively 

Eggs  for  hatching  by  sitting  or  by  hundred.  Send 
for  price-list. 

ROANOKE  POULTRY  FARM,  Sewell,  New  Jersey 


on  infertile  eggs.  Bred-to-lay  S.C.  R.  I. 
DCnc  100.  $6.00;  50,  $3.00;  30,  $2.00. 
UtUO  Sitting,  by  parcel  post,  $1.25. 
Circular.  W.  A.  BUCK,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


Indian  Runner  Ducksi^f  pure 

fawn  and  white,  large  and  racy  eggs.  $1  per  11;  $7- 
per  100.  Also  Buff  Orpington  Barred  and  White 
Rock  eggs,  $1  per  15.  S.  T.  WITMER,  Union  Deposit,  Pa. 


Indian  Runner  Duck  EggSTmiwhitl^it'iT- 

$3.50:  TOO,  $6.50.  W.  T.  EASTON,  R.  5,  Delaware,  O, 


YOU  It 
MONEY 
BACK 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS7&S*oftyp8S 

white  eggs.  $1.00  per  13;  $6.00  per  100. 

KOY  CRANDALL,  .  Albion,  N.  Y. 


Fawn  and  white  Indian  runner 

DUCKS  and  S.  O.  White  Leghorns.  Eggs,  day- 
old  Chicks  and  Ducklings  from  bred-to-lay,  free- 
range  stock  at  fanner’s  prices.  Catalogue  free. 
PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


rU-R  looking  for  W.  Pekin,  Indian  Runner,  W. 

P.  Rock  or  W.  Leghorn  Cliix,  Dux  or  hatching 
eggs,  write  .  C.  SCHRVVER,  Omar,  N.  Y. 


Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

$3  per  10.  R.  C.  It.  I.  Ited  Eggs,  $1  per  15.  I.  It.  Duck 
Eggs,  $1  per  10.  Purebred  S.  C.  Wiiito  Leghorn  eggs 
$1  per  20.  White  eggs  from  puro  White  R.  Ducks, 
$2.50  per  10.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburo,  Pa. 

Wild  &  Bronze  Turkey  Eg&s 

2c.  stamp,  showing  puro  wild  gobbler  from  the 
mountain.  VALLEY  VIEW  PUULTRY  FARM,  Belleville,  Pa. 


Unno’c  Crescent  Strain  of  Rose  Comb  Tnrlrorc 
none  S  Rel)s  ail(j  Mammoth  Bronze  *  urKeyS 

have  been  line-bred  during  the  past  twelve  years. 
Eggs  for  batching  from  exhibition  matings  which 
contain  my  Albany  and  Schenectady  winners;  also 
Eggs. utility  matings  of  tested  layers.  D  It.  HONE, 
OUESCENT  HILL  FARM,  SHAKON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


KIRKUP’S  STRAINS.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

bred  for  size,  vigor  and  large,  white,  market  eggs. 
Safe  dolivory  of  cliix  guaranteed.  Send  for  our 
circular.  CHESTNUT  POULTRY  FARM 
Kirkup  Bros.,  Props..  Mnttituck,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


Day  Old  Chicks 

Our  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
are  bred  from  heavy  laying  stock. 
We  ship  them  in  perfect  condition.  * 
They  thrive  from  the  start,  and 
flow  into  vigorous  layers.  Custom¬ 
ers  are  always  satisfied.  Write 
for  catalog  and  price  list. 

PEERLESS  FARMS 
R.F.D.  10 

Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  chicks,  8c; 
S.  C.  B.  Orpington  chicks,  15c. 

are  dead  to  each  100  on 
station,  I  will 


diseases  free. 


C.  M.  LAUVER, 

B.  » 8, 

Richfield,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

Stock  selected  for  vigor  and  given  freerangeon  large 
farm.  In  the  Cornell  Breed  Testing  project  last  year 
one  pullet  from  this  flock  laid  216  eggs,  another  laid 
212  eggs.  The  ten  pullets  laid  1739  eggs.  Eggs  $6. 00  per 
100.  Eggs  that  fail  to  hatch  replaced  at  half-price. 
F.  E.  STRONG,  R.  D.  2,  -  -  -  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


DADV  PUIY- 12c  each— S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Prize 
DrtD  I  UlMA  stock,  freo  range.  $10.00  per  100.  I. 
R.  duck  eggs:  all  7c.  each:  $5  00  per  100.  Stock  for 
sale.  R0CKEY  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

Breeders  and  shippers  for  20  years  of  high-class  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  ltocks.  Baby  chicks  nnd 
hatching  eggs  our  specialty.  Correspondence  invited. 


— rr  1,000  superior  fishy  cliix 

come  to  life  daily  with 
this  report.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  are  two 
oT our  varieties.  Write  for  catalogue,  mating  and 
rice  list  of  chlx  and  hatching  eggs. 

Taylor’s  Poultry  Yards,  Box  R,  Lyons,  N.Y. 


Kaby  CHICKS  Rocks,  R.  C.  Reds.  Strong, 
livable.  From  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  range 
breeders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  tree. 

WESLEY  GRINNKLL  -  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


My  Barred  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

have  won  at  the  leading  shows.  Extra  large,  nar¬ 
row  barred,  true  rock  shape.  Every  specimen  mated 
for  best  results.  15  years  a  breeder.  Choicest 
matings,  $2  for  15;  utility  matings,  $5  for  100. 

HILLHURST  FARM,  F.  H.  Rivenburuh,  Prop..  Munnsville,  N,  Y 


Abovo  Poultry  Farms  Go.,  Inc. 

CHATHAM,  NEW  JERSEY 
Established,  1901  Breeders  and  shippers  of  high 
class  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hatching  Eggs.  Baby 
chicks.  Cockerels,  Write  for  price  list. 


Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

Our  strains  have  always  been  known  as  heavy 
layers  and  choice  market  producers.  Our  recent 
winnings  at  the  great  shows  demonstrate  our  exhi¬ 
bition  quality.  Get  in  on  tho  ground  floor  with  this 
combination.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  P.  Rocks  and 
Salmon  Faverolles,  Leghorn  Cockerels  for  sale. 

EVERGREEN  POULTRY  FARM 
Tel.  connection.  Cliappaqua,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


w  York  Prize-Winning  Strains7iTdoettesy; 

rred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds;  Brown,  White  Leghorns, 
gs.  $1 .50, 15  ;  $7,  100.  Dark,  Light  Brahmas;  Eggs, 
50, 15.  Catalog  free.  A  few  choice  breeders  for 

e.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Blvertlale,  N,  J. 

UE  RIBBON  AND  SILVER  CUP  WINNERS 

.KB  HILL  FARM.  Pleasantville,  New  York— S. 
White  Leghorns  &  Pekin  Ducks.  Strong,  healthy, 
;orous  kind  ;  open,  high  range.  Send  Postal  lor 
iMilnr  nnd  Knoninl  nriees.  KciZS  *.  DaV-Old  ChiCkS 


HITE  ’DOTTE  S— 0ur  Plsn_ 

"J  '  “  „  J:,  '  '  „  ®  Pleased  Customers 

AKENVELDERS  Best  Ad.  Circular- 
CNLAND  FARM,  Box  197, South  Hammond,  N.Y. 


CUSTOM  HATCHING 

in  our  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator,  by  experienced 
operator,  moans  better  chicks,  freo  from  lice  ana 
disease.  When  you  want  them,  send  us  the  eggs  , 
we’ll  send  you  the  chicks.  $3  a  compartment,  hold¬ 
ing  150  eggs.  MAPLE  GLEN  PUULTRY  FARM,  Millerton.N.  Y. 

PRIZE  WINNING  STOCK 

Exhibition  and  utility  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  S.  O.  R.  I.  Reds;  day-old 
chicks  eggs  by  clutch  or  1000;  book  your  orders  earl  J 

KN0LLW00D  FARM, 


1913. 
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The  Henyard. 

BREEDING  FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION. 

The  practical  failure  of  the  attempt 
to  produce  a  flock  of  exceptionally 
heavy  layers  through  continued  trap¬ 
nesting  and  selection  at  the  Maine  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  has  further  compli¬ 
cated  the  problem  of  increasing  egg 
production  through  breeding.  The 
Orono  Station  kept  continuous  trap- 
nest  records  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
for  nine  years,  subjecting  thousands  of 
birds  to  selection  for  increased  egg  pro¬ 
duction  through  this  long  period  of 
time,  and  at  the  end,  had  a  flock  in  no 
way  superior  in  this  respect  to  those 
with  which  they  started.  In  Bulletin 
No.  205,  issued  from  the  station, 
the  record  of  a  five-year  study  of  the 
problems  connected  with  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  fecundity  is  given.  This  study 
was  made  by  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl, 
biologist  of  the  station,  who  had  the 
results  of  the  previous  nine  years’ 
work  as  a  basis  from  which  to  carry 
forward  further  investigations.  While 
this  bulletin  is  altogether  too  technical 
for  popular  reading,  it  discusses 
theories  of  practical  value  to  every 
poultryman ;  and  we  shall  take  from 
it  a  brief  summary  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  Dr.  Pearl  as  a  result  of  his 
work.  These  conclusions  need  not  be 
taken  as  yet  proven,  but  they  repre¬ 
sent  the  teaching  of  this  long  continued 
study,  as  interpreted  by  Dr.  Pearl ;  and 
they  form  a  foundation,  at  least,  for 
further  investigation  which  may,  or  may 
not,  confirm  them. 

Dr.  Pearl  would  define  fecundity  as 
the  innate,  potential,  reproductive  ca¬ 
pacity  of  an  animal,  and  shows  that  it 
depends  upon  many  factors.  That  a 
hen  may  possess  the  anatomical  struc¬ 
ture  needed  in  a  layer,  and  yet  not  pro¬ 
duce  eggs,  was  shown  by  the  autopsy 
held  upon  the  body  of  hen  No.  8051; 
this  hen  was  perfectly  formed,  having  a 
fully  developed  ovary  and  other  repro¬ 
ductive  organs,  yet,  in  the  more  than 
two  years  of  her  life,  she  had  never 
laid  an  egg.  Clearly  the  function  of 
egg  laying  has  a  physiological  as  well 
as  an  anatomical  basis.  The  essential 
facts  brought  out  in  this  study  of  fe¬ 
cundity  appear  to  Dr.  Pearl  to  be  as 
follows : 

The  egg-laying  record  of  a  hen, 
taken  by  itself,  gives  no  reliable  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  probable  egg  production  oi 
her  daughters.  Furthermore,  selection 
on  the  basis  of  egg  production  of  the 
females  alone,  even  though  long  con¬ 
tinued  and  stringent,  failed  completely 
to  produce  any  steady  change  in  type  in 
the  direction  of  such  selection.  An 
analysis  of  the  records  of  large  numbers 
of  birds  showed,  beyond  doubt,  that 
there  is  no  relation  between  the  egg 
production  of  an  individual,  and  that  of 
her  ancestors  or  progeny.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  above  facts,  fecundity  in 
the  domestic  fowl  is  in  some  manner 
inherited.  This  has  been  shown  to  be 
true  by  the  propagation  of  strains  of 
fowls  which  breed  true  to  definite  de¬ 
grees  of  fecundity;  some  to  high,  some 
to  low  degrees  of  this  character.  The 
basis  for  variations  in  fecundity  is  not 
anatomical;  the  number  of  visible  egg 
yolks  forming  within  the  ovary  bears 
no  relation  to  the  actual  egg  produc¬ 
tion. 

High  fecundity  may  be  inherited  by 
daughters  from  their  sire,  independent 
of  the  dam.  Numerous  cases  show  the 
same  proportion  of  high  producing 
daughters  of  a  sire  whether  he  be  mated 
to  a  dam  of  high  or  low  degree  in  this 
respect.  High  fecundity  is  not  inherited 
by  daughters  from  their  dam,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  continued  selec¬ 
tion  of  high  producing  dams  does  not 
dter  the  egg  production  of  the  daugh- 
iers.  A  low  degree  of  fecundity  may 
be  inherited  by  the  daughters  from 
oither  sire  or  dam,  or  both. 


The  bulletin  quoted  discusses  other 
factors  connected  with  inheritance  of 
productivity  in  fowls,  but  too  technically 
for  the  purposes  of  this  article.  The 
conclusion  reached  by  Dr.  Pearl  which 
will  be  of  greatest  interest  to  practi¬ 
cal  poultrymen,  is  that  high  productiv¬ 
ity  in  our  domestic  fowl  is  not  inherited 
from  the  dam  but  from  the  sire,  and 
that  any  method  of  selection  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  egg  production  of  a  strain 
which  takes  into  account  only  the  egg 
records  of  the  fowls  must,  of  necessity, 
be  a  haphazard  one  which  cannot  be 
relied  upon  for  permanent  improvement. 

M.  B.  D. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-T.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

are  shelling  ont  the  eggs  at 
America’s  greatest  poultry  farm. 

We  have  just  published  a 

BEAUTIFUL  BOOK 

lavishly  illustrated,  which  fully  de¬ 
scribes  our  buildings  and  equipment, 
our  methods  of  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  and  tells  all  about  Ingleside 
Leghorns  and  Pekin  ducks— eggs,  baby 
chicks  and  ducklings,  mature  stock. 

Learn  how  our  great  farms  have 
been  developed  and  how  yon,  too, 
can  reach  success. 

I  »r\  The  booh  will 

be  mailed  for 
i  ten  cents,  coin 
or  stamps.  Get 
yoars  today. 

Tngleside  Farms 
■'itfTM  Company 
Thorndale,  Pa. 

_  Box  32 

17  C*  C*  O-FR0M  WORLD'S  BEST  LAYING  STRAINS 

H,  VJ  V-»iJ  Fishel  W.  R.,  $1-15  or  $5— 100;  I.R. 

■  $1 — 1 1 ;  Blakers  VV.  H.  tnrkeys,  $3 — 10. 

C.  15.  CASSEL,  It.  D.  3,  Middletown,  Pa. 

Mapes’  IMsrRCAUiNTE  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

“  Mapes  The  Hen  Man,”  who  is  my  Fa  ther,  and  I 
have  been  twenty  years  establishing  this  strain.  It 
has  been  built  up  from  the  best  Leghorn  blood  in 
this  conntry.  J?gg8  from  special  matings  at 
$2.00  per  15;  from  good  utility  stock.  $6.U0  per  100. 
Day-old  chicks  at  15c  each. 

JESSE  E.  MAPES,  Valley  View  Farm,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

WILD  MALLAKD  DUCK  EGGS— $3  per  12. 
THOMAS  ASH  MEAD,  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS-Duston  strain.  Eggs,  $2.00 
W  per  setting.  THOMAS  ASHMEAD,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 

Rarr<»<l  Rnrh  FCT(rQ— From  heavy-laying  strain, 
Ddrrea  ROCK  LggS  hen-hatched,  free  range 
chickens.  1)0*  fertility  guaranteed.  $1—15;  $2.50 — 
50;  $4.50  per  100.  Euoene  D.  Hall,  Chatham,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHINfii? 

D.  W.  Young  strain;  $6  per  100;  $3.50  tier  50;  $1.25 

per  15.  MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Suffielrf.  Conn. 

Hnnp’s  Crescent  Strain  of  Rose  Comb  T„_l,01,e 

oone  s  Reds  and  Mammoth  Bron2e  i  urkeys 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  exhibition  matings;  also 
utility  matings  of  tested  layers.  Three  of  my  Al¬ 
bany  and  Schenectady  winners  will  bo  given  free  to 
the  parties  ordering  the  largest  number  of  eggs  dur¬ 
ing  months  of  April  and  May.  1913.  Mating  list  free. 
D.  R.  HONE,  CRESCENT  HILL  FARM,  SHARON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

Baby  Chicks  12c  Eadr£™j  'rc"?s\’S 

Leghorns.  Prompt  delivery.  A  hatch  every  week. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  CHAS.  R. 
STONE,  Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburo-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

INDIAN  RUNNERS 

(White  egg  strain.)  13— $1:  50— $3.50. 

MRS.  JAS,  WITNEY,  Montgomery,  N.  V. 

Hark!  Hear  Those  Eggs  Fall 

The  same  startling  prices  of  S.  C.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns.  $3 — 100:  $1.75—50  :  75c — 15;  $25—1000.  Also 
500  yearling  hens  for  sale,  hatched  last  April  and 
May.  Write  for  prices  today, 

Riverside  Poultry  Farms,  -  Gilboa,  N,  Y. 

Rl  AflK  I  FfiHflRN~Kggs  f°r  hatching,  $5  per  100. 
DLAOrt  Lcununro  World’s  best  egg  producers 
A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Route  4,  P1TTSTOWN,  N.  J- 

Crystal  W.  ORPINGTON  EGGS 

$2  per  15;  $4  per  50.  Corning  W.  Leghorn  eggs,  $1.50 
per  15;  $<>  per  100.  All  standard  bred. 

LAKEREST  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  F.  0.  1.  Livingston  Manor,  N.Y. 

HATCHING  EGGS— From  trap-nested  W.  P 
Rocks.  $6  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN.  Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y] 

White  Indian  Runner  Ducksif^ p  standi 

English  Runners.  Eggs,  $1  per  sitting  11  eggs.  Crys¬ 
tal  White  Eggs.  R.  W.  Shipman,  R.  3,  Hollidaysburo,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

From  40-lb.  toms  and  25-lb.  hens.  Pairs  not  akin 
Eggs  in  season.  Barred  Rock  day-oldchicks  12c  each. 
MISS  JOSEPHINE  CARPENTER.  Gouverneur.  N.  Y’ 

C  C  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS— 20  for  Sl-$3 .50  per  100- 
*  *  Good  stock  guaranteed.  H.  A.  Thatcher,  Perulack.Pa' 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

Fawn  and  White.  Waltons  and  Pencilled.  Healthy, 
vigorous,  pure  stock  and  big  producers.  Kept  nnder 
natural  conditions.  Big  white  eggs.  $2  per  15.  A  fair 
hatch  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  We  show  you 
how.  Get  free  mating  list  and  prices  for  incubator 
eggs.  CHERRY  HILL  FARM,  Pittstown.  N.  J. 

KFI  I  FRSTR  A  ^-crystal  white 

i  IXAVOO  0RPI  ngtONS— Eggs 

from  birds  that  weigh  834  lbs.  price.  $3  per  15 

W.  A.  KAISER,  2703  Jamaica  Ave  ,  Richmond  Hili,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

THE  MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM  positively  del- 
1  ivers  chicks  ON  TIME.  Hatches  average  70*.  Big 
stocky  chicks.  Stock  is  right ;  eggs  are  right  • 
chicks  are  right.  Send  for  circular  and  testimo¬ 
nial  letters.  Arthur  H.  Penny,  Mattituck,  N.  Y 


CHICK  BOXES  -  EGG  BOXES 

Safety!  Absolute  Safety!!  Unqualified  Safety!!! 

Gray’s  “PJfEU-VEN’T*1  Baby  Chick  Shipping  Box,  all  sizes,  scien¬ 
tifically  simple  and  efficient.  Ventilation  adjustable  all  four 
side*  of  top;  double  walls,  triple  bottom;  chicks  never  chilled. 
Ready  for  use  In  30  seconds;  shipped  flat,  very  strong.  Big  pro¬ 
duction,  low  prices. 

Gray’s  “  PBfEU*OrSHIO!f  M  Parcels  Post  and  Express  Egg  Box. 
Hailed  by  poultrymen  as  only  absolutely  safe  box  on  market. 
SAFETY,  .  ABSOLUTE  SAFETY,  THEN  MORE  SAFETY,  from 
blows  or  vibration,  assured.  Extension  partitions  suspend  eggs 
1  inches  away  from  all  sides.  All  corrugated  paper.  Shipped 
flat  ;  few  parts  ;  prices  low, 

SAMPLE  EITHER  BOX 

sent  postpaid  anywhere  for  25c.,  which 
will  be  refunded  on  first  order. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  GENERAL  PRICE  LIST 

We  Guarantee  Immediate  Deliveries 

JOHN  W.  GRAY  &  CO. 

168  D,  West  23d  St.,  -  -  NEW  YORK 

125  Egg  Incubator  $1j  A 
and  Brooder  “o™  “l If 

If  ordered  together 

Freight  paid  east  of 
Rockies.  Hot  water, 
copper  tanks,  double 
,  walls,  double  glass 
’  doors.  Free  catalog 
them.  Send  for  it  today. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 

Box  11$ Racine,  Wis. 


MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS 

R.  No.  24,  Athens,  Pa.  Breeders  for  32  years  of 
purebred  poultry  of  high  quality.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  Silver  Campines,  Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Reds, 
Wyandottes, Cochins,  Rocks.  Geese,  Ducks, Guineas. 

BUFF  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  S.  C.  U.  I.  REUS— Eggs,  Mr.  per  15 
$1.50  per  30.  Mottled  Adcoimh,  BL  Minorca*,  ezgn,  Il.oo  per 
IS*,  $1.75  per  30.  Catalogue  free.  John  A.  Both.  Qnnkertown,  Fa 


MAKA-SHELL'J.T’fS 

irth.  Increases  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  The  original  sil- 


GRIT 


iea  grit.  Avoid  substi 
tutes.  Ask  your  local  I 
dealer  or  send  $1.25 
fortwo  100-lb.  bags  f.o.b.  cars.  Agents  wanted. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO. 

Box  J  New  Brunswick,  N.  J, 


PFILE’S  65  Varieties 

V AND  and  Water  Fowls.  Farm. 
u  raised  stock,  with  eqgs  In  season. 
Send  2c  for  my  valuable  Illustrated  de¬ 
scriptive  Poultry  Book  for  1913.  Write 

Henry  Pflle,  Box  074  Freeport,  III. 


IVlacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  Is  best  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ot 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1844 
H.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Greider's  Fine  Catalogue 

and  calendar  of  pore-bred  pooltry  for  1913,  largo, 
many  pages  of  poultry  facts.  70  varieties  illustrat¬ 
ed  and  described.  Iucubatora  and  brooders,  low 
price  of  stock  and  eggs  for  hatching.  A  perfect 
guide  to  all  poultry  raisers.  Send  10  cents  today, 

B.  H.  GREIDER,  Box  58,  Rheems,  Pa. 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY— Best  20  varieties.  Vigor 
■  ous,  healthy  stock.  Good  layers.  Eggs,  15 — $1 ;  40 
— $2.  Catalogue.  H.  K.  MOHR,  R.  No.  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

EXTRA  LAYING  STRAIN  White  Wyandottes. 
c  Eggs,  $1.50  and $2  per  15.  W.  J.  THOMSON.  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYAIDOTTES-tfSrKlSrASK: 

Great  laying  strain.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  CLARENCE  H.  FOGG,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


C  AND  R  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS-Eggs  for  hatching- 
from  tine-laying  and  prize-winning  stock.  Eggs 
$1.50  to  $3  per  15.  George  McCann,  R.  R.  2.  Coraopolis,  Pa. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Day-old  Chicks,  $12  per  100  ;  Eggs,  $5  per  100. 
Large,  vigorous,  trne  Leghorn  type.  Persistent 
layers.  Unlimited  range.  Hot  water  mammoth 
inenbators  used.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  D.  No.  54,  SALT  POINT.  N  Y. 

Fernwood  Farm  &  Gardens,  Yorktown,  N.Y. 

C  r  Whitp  I  i»<rhnrn«~E2!IS  for  hatehin2  from 
■3.  c.  yy  mie  Legnorns  !natnre  birds  bred  for 

vigor  and  egg  production.  Write  for  prices. 
FLOYD  Q.  WHITE,  successor  to  White  &  Rice. 

THE  MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM  now  offers 
*  chicks  at  $10  per  100.  Satisfaction  in  every  respect 
guaranteed.  Address,  Arthur  H.  Penny,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

flMrn»»gc-BEST  OF  WINTER  LAYERS. 

EGGS  AND  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 
E.  B.  MANN  •  DELAWARE,  NEW  JERSEY 

ANC0NAS— Free  range,  great  laying  strain.  Eggs,  . 
"  $1.50  per  15;  $6  per  100.  White  Runner  Ducks. 
Eggs,  $2  per  12.  J.  W.  ANDERSON,  Delhi,  N.  Y, 

EGGS  FOR  H ATCHING — White  Orpingtons. 

“  White  Leghorns.  Black  Minorcas.  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Price  list  mailed. 

TAFT  POOLTRY  FARM,  Box  37,  Holland  Patent,  New  York 

IP  Bronze  Turkey.  Runner  Duck,  Tou- 

louse  Goose,  White  Leghorn.  If  yon 
want  something  good.  JAS.  M.  FRYE,  Ligonier,  Ind. 

P  ft  Q  G— Choice  Buff  Wyandotte  Eggs  excln- 
,  ,  sively.  $1  per  sitting  of  15:  $5  hun¬ 

dred.  Purebred:  free  range;  good  layers. 
CHAS.  I.  MILLER,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

$1  per  15  ;  $G  per  100;  from  an  extra  large  sized  and 
one  of  the  best-laying  strains  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
in  existence.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa,  New  York 

1  IVING  EGG  MACHINES— R.  C.  Buff  Leg- 
“*  horns.  M.-st  beautiful  and  hardy  of  fowls.  Eggs, 
$2  per  15.  Circular.  W.  J.  Thomson,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHINGiSKS^ 

perior  egg  production,  early  maturity  and  combined 
show  points.  J.  P.  BURCH,  Miller  ton,  N.Y. 

Baby  Chicks — Hatching  Eggs 

Jh  C.  W  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes.  Bred  to  lay.  Prices  right. 

SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flemiugton,  N.  j. 

Eggs  for  Hatching — 10  Cents  per  Egg 

From  large,  rigorous  farm  raised  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons. 
Have  averaged  504  egg  yield  from  Nov.  1st.  Winners 
at  Olenu  Poultry  Show.  w.  B.  CLARK,  Chipmonk,  N.  Y 

PHANfF  TO  jmPr°ve  your  S-  C.  W.  Leg- 

L1  X  U  |,om  stoc).  by  p„rt.ba>iug 

eggs  from  flock  averaging  163  eggs  per  year  and 
headed  by  grandsons  of  Lady  Cornell,  whose  official 
record  was  257  per  year.  Eggs,  $1.50—15:  $8  per  100 

VALLEY  VIEW  HEIGHTS.  S.  L.  Purdie,  Mgr.,  GENOA,  N.  Y. 

DLUE  RIBBON  STRAIN  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  HATCHING 

D  EGGS,  $1  PER  DOZEN  BY  MAIL. 

Send  check,  money  or  money-order. 
HESSIAN  HILL  FARM.  Croton-ou-Hudson.  N.Y. 


B  K  S  T 
BREED 


n 


-Igs 

tility  and  Show.  Circulars  Free. 

0HN  WILLMARTH,  Amity  vdle,  N.  Y. 


THE  FARMER’S  FAVORITE  WINTER  LAYERS-Kellerstrass 

■  White  Orpingtons.  Eggs,  $7.50  hundred  up. 
Baby  Chicks.  W.  R.  Stevens,  Culver  Road,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 

Nonpareil  strain,  utility  bred,  $1  per  15:  $3.50  per  100. 

B.  H.  HENION,  -  .  Brockport.  N.  Y. 

RARRFTT  bred  in  the  very  best  blood 

Drt.IVI\C.LI  K.ULIV.13  iines-  Eggs,  $1  per  sitting; 

$5  per  TOO.  CHAS.  T.  DOWNING.  R.  2,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Columbian  Rocks — Aurora  Strain 

1st  prize  winners  at  New  York  and  Bnffalo.  Eggs, 
$3.00  and  15.00  per  15.  Free  mating  list. 

LEW  II .  BOWS,  -  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks — Barred  Rocks 

Prize  winners.  Fawn  and  White  I.  K.  cluck  eggs  $1.25  and  $2 
per  13.  Ro«  k  eggs  $1  and  $1.50  per  15.  Catalogue  free. 

CEO.  F.  WILLIAMSON,  -  Box  215,  Flandors,  N-  J. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS—! Special  mating,  $1  per  15;  utility,  $4  per 
100.  Indian  Runner  Duck  eggs,  $1  per  12.  M.  B.  Turkey 
oggs,  $3  per  10.  J.  /.  HERETER ,  R.X).  4,  Gettysburg,  Pam 

Barred  P.  Rock  Eggs 

from  large  liens  on  free  range,  $5  per  100;  $3  for  50; 
$1.25  for  15.  F.  O.  B.  Washington,  D.  C.  One  breed 

only.  W.  A.  SHEKMAN,  R.  3,  Vienna,  Ya. 

PARKS’  Bred-to-Lay  Barred  Rocks 

Eggs  guaranteed  904  fertile.  $1  per  15  :  $6  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Baby  Chicks,  $15  per  hundred.  Delivery 
guaranteed.  THE  MACKEY  FARMS,  Gilboa.  New  York 

DINGLET  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  HATCHING  EGGS  from 
•*  large  vigorous  birds.  Infertile  eggs  replaced 
free.  CHAS.  A.  MAK  KNXY,  Brewster.  N.  Y. 

Bargain  Sale  of  Breeden^ 

for  batching.  Big  illustrated  circular  Free. 
JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Box  22.  Harrisonburg.  Va. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs"^1^-  c^; 

In  buying  our  stock  none  was  too  good  for  us. 
Take  advantage.  EVERGREEN,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMEN"^61"*  2c  stanlP  for  Illustrated 

! ■  •"£11  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

LAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA  PA 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  ^^s^13 

C.  A.  KAYNEB,  -  -  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

THE  FARMER'S  FOWL — Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs.  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  l,  Richland.  N.  Y. 

PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  J.  MACK  EX  SEN,  Natural, 
ist,  Department  10,  Yardley,  Pa. 


HAMILTON 
FARMS 


WH  ITE 
LEGHORNS 


HUNTINGTON,  N.Y. 


We  Guarantee  95  Per  Cent.  Fertility 

in  our  Hatching  Eggs.  Because  we  KNOW  they  are  finest  quality— 
strong,  vigorous  parent  stock,  and  laid  under  sanitary  conditions. 

Hamilton  White  Leghorn  Chicks  &  Eggs 

bred  right  and  carefully  selected  for  shipment.  They  SATISFY 
Open  range,  green  feed,  careful  mating,  perfect  housing— these  thing* 
moke  Hamilton  Leghorns  the  best  you  can  buy.  Write  today  for 
our  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list.  It  will  save  you  money. 

HAMILTON  FARM,  Box  G,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


Feed,Gr5wing  ChicksPij 

~  They  must  be  furnished  with  the  right  kind  of  material  If  they  are 
to  make  satisfactory  growth  of  muscle,  bone  and  feather.  Profit  lies 
In  quick  growth  and  early  maturity.  Rush  those  cockerels  to  market¬ 
able  size  and  turn  them  into  cash  before  prices  fall.  Get  the  pullets 
completely  developed  and  ready  to  till  the  nests  with  fall  and  winter 
eggs. 


Baby  Chick  Food 

contains  Just  the  necessary  ingredients  to  give  them  during  the  first  three 
weeks  the  best  possible  start,  at  a  cost  of  lc  per  chick.  In  boxes  and  bags, 
25c,  50c.  $1  up.  After  the  third  week  mix 

ft&Z’  Poultry  Regulator 


In  the  ration  to  aid  digestion  and  make  the  greatest  gain  for  every  pound 
Of  feed  consumed.  25c,  50c.  $1.  25-ib.  Pail.  $2.50. 

‘Your  money  hack  if  it  fails.” 

Our  products  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  Chicago 
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Book  of  100  Vehicle  Bargains  —  FREE 


Let  This  New  Special 
Sears-Roebuck  Book 
Help  You  Decide  on  the 

Right  Vehicle  to  Buy 


Host  yourself  on  real  'valuesbeiore  you 
buy  a  buggy,  surrey  or  wagon  of  any 
kind.  Buy  where  you  are  sure  of  get¬ 
ting  the  most  for  your  money,  the  saf¬ 
est  guarantee  of  satisfaction  and  the 
best  treatment.  Here  is  proof  that 
our  prices  save  you  $35.00  to  $50.00. 

Over  49,000  of  These 
Metal  Auto  Seat  Buggies 
Already  Sold;  Price$59.90 

See  this  beautiful,  durable  buggy  in  nat¬ 
ural  colors  in  our  Special  Vehicle  Catalog— 
along  with  many  other  illustrations  and 
descriptions  that  guide  you  right  in  buying 
the  vehicle  you  want.  Please  ask 
for  Vehicle  Book  No.  66R56 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

This  splendid  bug¬ 
gy  at  $59.90  has 
triple  panel  auto 
seat,  genuine 
leather  uphol¬ 
stering.  highest 
type  body  con¬ 
struction, triple 
braced  shafts, 
best  wheels  made, 
full  wrought  fifth 
wheel,  real  long 
distance  self  oiling 
axle.  New  style 
auto  skeleton  top. 

Shipped  from  ware¬ 
house  near  you* 


'Direct  from 
Factory  to  Horse” 

Biggest  and  best  Catalog  of  V ehicles 
Harness  and  Accessories  published. 

AVt  Saved  on  this  up-to-date  buggy 
mm  shows  how  Murray  saves 
MV  you  from  H  to  H. 

Shipped  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory.  4  weeks'  road  trial.  ' 

2  years'  guaranteoe.  Got 
the  Murray  Book  #  before 
you  buy.  Postal  will  brinff 
it.  Investigate  our  claim*. 

Write  for  it  today . 

The  Wilber  H.  Murray  Mfg.Co.703,5th  Ave. Cincinnati, 0 


Save  Money  on  Harness  j 

Buy  custom-made,  oak-tanned  harness 
direct  from  tactory  at  wholesale  prices. 
We  can  save  you  money  on  any  harness. 
All  harness  guaranteed— money  back  if 
you  are  not  satisfied. 

KING  HARNESS 

Will  Outlive  Your  Horse 

All  leather  tested  by  experts.  Over  3t  years  on 
market.  Our  big  free  catalogue  illustrates  over 
75  styles  for  all  purposes— sure  to  show  the  harness 
you  need.  Send  for  It  today.  We  also  sell  Horse 
Clothing  and  Fur  Coats.  Ask  for  Catalogue  “ 

KING  HARNESS  C0„  Desk  C,  Rome,  N.Y. 


Paint  and  protect  your  barns  with 
Sherwin-Williams  Commonwealth  Barn  Red 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 

We  wish  to  remind  subscribers  again 
to  give  full  post  office  address  and  sign 
full  name  when  writing  to  this  or  other 
departments  of  the  paper.  W e  cannot 
give  attention  to  anonymous  communi¬ 
cations.  Subscribers’  names  will  not  be 
published  without  their  consent,  but  to 
insure  attention  we  must  have  the  name 
and  address  of  every  correspondent  on 
file. 

Still  another  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
panies  that  sell  stocks  and  notes  to 
subscribers  is  in  financial  difficulties. 
This  time  it  is  the  Every  Where  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  In  a  printed  circular 
to  stockholders  it  is  said  that  the  only 
way  to  keep  the  business  going  is  for 
stockholders  to  put  up  more  money. 
We  have  more  sympathy  than  criticism 
for  this  publication;  but  candor  com¬ 
pels  us  to  say  that  he  who  takes  his 
present  loss  philosophically  and  re¬ 
frains  from  further  investment,  will 
be  wiser  than  he  who  risks  new  money 
in  a  vain  effort  to  regain  what  is  al¬ 
ready  lost. 

The  District  Attorney  of  Staten 
Island,  Richmond  Borough,  New  York 
City,  is  trying  to  find  out  what  there 
is  to  the  Manhattan  Mutual  Realty 
Company,  promoted  by  one  John  Lin¬ 
ton.  All  we  know  yet  is  that  Linton 
has  outstripped  all  his  promotion  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  art  of  making  promises. 
The  original  Miller  promised  520  per 
cent.  Later  he  spent  some  time  in  the 
State  Penitentiary  at  Sing  Sing.  Then 
came  E.  G.  Lewis  with  a  promise  of 
3,000  per  cent,  which  some  of  his  Con¬ 
gressional  friends  think  was  not  dis¬ 
honest  but  visionary.  It  was  all  the 
same  to  the  investigators;  but  Lewis 
has  not  served  any  time — yet,  though  he 
is  still  under  indictment.  Linton  went 
these  promoters  better  by  promising 
42,200  per  cent.  Did  he  get  any  money 
on  such  a  promise?  Bless  your  inno¬ 
cence,  yes,  lots  of  it.  He  had  a  sort 
of  endless  chain  scheme  of  home  build¬ 
ing.  It  was  designed  for  poor  people 
who  wanted  to  save  to  own  a  home, 
and  the  savings  were  to  go  to  Linton. 
They  did,  and  stayed  there.  The  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  has  not  yet  found  any 
assets,  and  protested  checks  remained 
unpaid.  The  company  was  supposed  to 
have  land  holdings  on  Staten  Island, 
where  homes  were  to  be  built,  but  no 
traces  of  the  land  has  been  found.  Lin¬ 
ton  was  indicted  and  placed  under  bond 
for  trial. 

In  August  and  September,  1011,  I  sent 
J.  B.  Murdoch  &  Co.  a  shipment  of  Asters 
valued  at  $20.83.  They  sent  me  a  check 
in  November  but  it  went  to  protest  and 
I  have  been  unable  to  get  settlement. 

Ohio.  E.  s. 

Murdoch  &  Company  wrote  they  were 
unable  to  settle,  as  collections  were 
simply  rotten,  but  that  they  would  mqke 
adjustment  on  November  1,  1912.  They 
failed  to  do  so,  but  later  sent  a  $5 
remittance,  and  as  we  could  get  nothing 
more  from  them,  we  turned  it  over  to 
our  attorney,  who  finally  made  the  col¬ 
lection.  Other  shippers  of  flowers  re¬ 
port  they  were  unable  to  get  adjust¬ 
ment  without  legal  action  and  the  infer¬ 
ence  is  that  it  will  be  wise  to  get  certi¬ 
fied  check  in  advance  for  shipments  to 
Murdoch  &  Company. 

A  strong  young  man  of  16,  city  bred, 
but  with  an  ambition  to  learn  the  practi¬ 
cal  side  of  farming,  asks  us  to  help 
locate  him  on  a  good  practical  dairy 
farm  after  June  first  for  the  Summer. 
He  wants  to  engage  with  a  good  dairy¬ 
man  but  is  not  only  willing  but  anxious 
to  take  his  part  and  hold  up  his  own 
end.  He  has  already  had  some  experi¬ 
ence.  He  is  just  the  stamp  of  boy  we 
like  to  help  and  will  be  glad  to  put  him 
in  touch  with  a  dairyman  who  needs 
his  services. 

We  have  a  new  and  novel  plan  for  ad¬ 
vertising  the  Highlands  of  Patchogue,  Long 
Island,  one  of  the  best  residential  suburban 
properties  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and 
are  presenting  it  to  the  prominent  business 
men  of  the  greater  city  for  their  approval. 
We  have  secured  the  cooperation  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  well  known  men  on  this  plan  and 
will  extend  the  same  offer  to  you. 

COLONIAL  DEVELOPMENT  COItPOHATION. 

New  York. 

A  young  man  called  in  response  to 
the  returned  card  after  receipt  of  the 


above  letter.  His  first  remark  was  that 
I  was  satisfactory  as  a  “well-known 
man”  and  had  been  awarded  two  lots. 
I  told  him  all  right,  I  accepted  the  lots 
and  would  accept  the  deeds.  I  thought 
it  was  real  nice  of  him  and  said  so.  I 
was  real  glad  that  the  use  of  my  name 
was  so  valuable  to  him,  and  profitable  to 
me.  The  young  man  seemed  quite  em¬ 
barrassed  with  so  easy  a  subject,  but 
finally  stammered  that  of  course  I 
was  to  reimburse  them  for  improve¬ 
ments.  This  would  be  $140.  This  was 
the  trick  I  was  looking  for,  and  I 
gave  him  a  mild  lecture  on  fake 
schemes.  He  lamely  admitted  that  the 
letter  did  not  square  with  his  proposi¬ 
tion.  The  lots  are  50  miles  out  of 
New  York  and  woyld  be  dear  at  half 
the  price. 

After  our  reference  to  the  E.  A. 
Strout  Larm  Agency,  47  West  34th 
street,  New  York  City,  in  the  issue  of. 
January  18,  Mr.  A.  A.  Matheson,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  agency,  came  to  our  office 
awd  said  that  the  attorney  had  acted 
without  his  knowledge  or  consent  and 
without  authority  in  refusing  to  further 
consider  the  complaint  of  Mr.  James 
Ellison  of  Pennsburg,  Pa.,  the  com¬ 
plaint  being  that  the  Strout  Agency 
sold  him  a  $2,000  farm  for  $3,000  and 
put  the  $1,000  in  their  pockets  as  a 
commission.  The  Strout  catalogue  and 
the  Strout  agent  represented  that  the 
seller  paid  the  commission.  Mr.  Mathe¬ 
son  placed  the  blame  of  the  transaction 
on  W.  W.  Leister,  his  agent  at  Quaker- 
town,  while  Leister  placed  all  the  blame 
on  the  agency. 

Mr.  Matheson  admitted  to  us  that  this 
and  several  other  transactions  com¬ 
plained  of  by  farmers  were  not  right, 
and  he  promised  to  adjust  them  all.  In 
the  meantime  the  agent,  Leister,  made  a 
plea  to  be  allowed  an  interview  with 
us  so  that  he  could  show  that  the  blame 
was  all  chargeable  to  the  agency.  Mr. 
Matheson  discouraged  this  interview 
and  went  on  the  same  day  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  with  the  alleged  purpose  of  ad¬ 
justing  the  several  complaints  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Quakertown. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  fruits  of 
his  mission  were  an  adjustment  of  his 
differences  with  agent  Leister  and  not 
with  the  complaining  farmers.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  Leister,  and  his  associ¬ 
ate  Mollenhauer  patched  up  their  dif¬ 
ferences  with  Strout  and  were  again 
taken  into  the  employment  of  the 
Strout  Agency.  An  adjustment  with 
the  farmers  was  still  promised.  The 
adjustments,  however,  seemed  to  be 
taking  the  form  of  new  schemes,  which 
were  no  better  than  the  old  transactions, 
and  they  were  told  very  plainly  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  would  not  stand  for  any 
dealings  of  the  kind.  After  waiting  two 
weeks  for  the  adjustments  that  were 
promised  in  10  days,  we  asked  Mr. 
Matheson  for  a  prompt  adjustment  of 
the  complaints.  He  then  repudiated  his 
promises  to  return  the  overcharges. 
Mr.  Matheson  played  for  time.  He  evi¬ 
dently  wanted  to  fix  up  with  the  agent 
Leister  before  Leister  has  a  chance  to 
explain  the  Strout  Agency  methods  in  a 
personal  interview,  but  Leister  had  al¬ 
ready  written  us  rather  fully  on  the 
subject  and  we  have  his  letters. 

In  the  meantime  the  Strout  Agency 
did  adjust  the  complaint  of  Mr.  Ellison. 
They  previously  adjusted  four  similar 
complaints  of  our  subscribers  aggregat¬ 
ing  $2,410.  Mr.  Ellison’s  case  made  the 
fifth,  and  a  total  amount  of  $3,410.  In 
adjusting  these  complaints  they  have 
given  substantial  proof  of  admission 
of  guilt  in  these  cases,  hut  now  refuse 
any  redress  to  several  other  similar 
complaints.  Our  attorneys  will  now 
look  into  the  law  with  care  and  if 
there  is  a  legal  responsibility  the  cases 
will  he  pushed  in  court.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  we  propose  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
different  complaints  in  detail.  In  this 
recital  we  ask  readers  to  keep  in 
mind  that  newspapers  and  magazines 
and  Government  officials  have  been 
urging  the  back-to-the-land  movement. 
Clerks  and  mechanics,  past  middle  age, 
who  have  worked  and  saved  all  of  their 
lives  to  lay  up  $3,000  or  $4,000  for  old 
age,  are  influenced  to  go  to  the  country 
and  invest  in  a  farm.  These  people 
have  no  knowledge  of  farm  values,  and 
an  agency  is  able  to  capitalize  the  back- 
to-the-farm  movement  and  practically 
rob  these  people  of  a  large  percentage, 
and  sometimes  of  the  whole  amount  of 
their  life  savings.  Whether  the  agency 
takes  a  thousand  dollar  commission  for 
selling  a  two  thousand  dollar  farm 
legally  or  illegally,  every  farmer  knows 
that  the  agency  in  such  cases  gets  some¬ 
thing  that  does  not  belong  to  it,  and 
we  mistake  the  temper  of  the  American 
farmer  if  such  a  business  can  be  con¬ 
tinued  with  his  knowledge  and  consent. 

J-  J-  d. 


Do  it  now,  for  there  is  no  better 
investment  than  a  good  protective 
paint  that  will  keep  your  farm  build- 


Williams  Finishes  that  will  add  to  the 
life  and  looks  of  your  buildings  and  your 
home — inside  and  out.  You  can  buy 
them  everywhere.  Write  for  our  booklet, 


ings  in  good  condition  all  the  year 
around. 

Sherwin-Williams  Commonwealth 
Barn  Red  has  a  remarkable  covering 
capacity  and  spreads  well  under  the 
brush.  It  is  a  clear,  handsome  red 
that  retains  its  freshness  much  longer 
than  ordinary  paints.  And  it  is 
merely  one  of  the  many  Sherwin- 


“  Paints  and  Varnishes 
for  the  Farm” 

It  is  free  —  and  it  will  give  you  a 
good  many  valuable  ideas  and  sug¬ 
gestions  about  what  paint  can  save 
for  you  in  dollars  and  cents. 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  £  Varnishes 

Best  dealers  everywhere.  Address  all  Inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co..635Canal  Rd.,  Cleveland.O. 


1913. 
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Lehigh  Cement  > 
assures  best  results 


f  Starts  1 
'  With 
Touch  of 
Button 


Electric  Starting 

WOODPECKER- 


5 0  Big  points  of  perfection.  Big  surplus  over  ] 
rated  H.  P.  Steel  girder  sub-base  saves  cost  1 
of  foundation.  Has  the  only  perfect  kerosene] 
fuel  carburetor.  Cuts  fuel  bills  to  a  fraction. 

30  Days  Free  Trial — No  Money  Down 

—and  life  time  guarantee.  Think  of  it!  Write 
for  full  facts  at  once.  Don’t  miss  our  labor 
and  money  saving  proposition.  Write  NOW. 

^^£3-  The  Middletown  Machine  Co, 

■  1623  First  Street 

1  I  t|p - -  Middletown.  O. 


NEW-YORKER 

prices  arc  down  with  them  also,  for  we  can  i 
now  buy  fine  Oregon  Spitzenburgs  at  two  or 
even  three  for  a  nickel.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  raisers  of  apples,  potatoes,  cabbage 
and  onions  will  not  neglect  these  crops  now, 
because  they  have  brought  so  little  profit 
lately.  I  must  confess  to  some  uncertainty 
as  to  butter.  Here  is  a  quotation  at  40 
cents  to  retailers  for  best  creamery  and  yet 
it  is  easy  to  buy  what  purports  to  be  the 
same  thing  for  about  35  cents  at  retail. 
Some  people  have  been  trying  this  miscel¬ 
laneous  stuff,  but  they  very  soon  went  back 
to  their  supply  direct  from  the  farm. 

Buffalo's  new  principal  retail  market  is 
to  be  ready  for  occupancy  on  May  1,  so  it 
appears  that  the  dealers  in  everything  but 
meats  who  have  always  frozen  in  Winter 
In  shanties  or  stood  right  out  in  the  open, 
are  to  be  relieved.  They  have  earned  the 
better  place.  johx  w.  cha.mbeklix. 

Michener,  Veltfort  &  Van  de  Cop 

ENGINEERS 

Designs  and  Estimates  for  farm  improvements. 
Plans  and  Specifications  for  concrete  structures, 
silos,  dams,  small  waterpower  development, 
drainage  and  general  engineering  work. 

705  Lamar  Street,  Wilkinsburg,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


If  Ymi  Want  to  "et  the  most  money  out  of  your 
“  lou  TTant  DRESSED  AND  LIVE  POUL¬ 
TRY,  CALVES,  PIGS.  BUTTER  AND  EGGS, 
SHIP  TO  US.  Orfe  of  GREATER  N  EW  YORK’S 
LARGEST  WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

CONKON  BROS.  CO., 

131st  St.  and  12th  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Wanted— Hothouse  Lambs  i 

Calves,  Fancy  Eggs.  Poultry.  WM.  H.  COHEN 
&  CO.,  14'4‘J  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  both 
with  and  without  farm  experience,  who  wish  to 
work  on  farms.  If  yon  need  a  good,  steady,  sober 
man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  phil¬ 
anthropic  organization  and  we  make  no  charge  to 
employer  or  employee.  Onr  object  is  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  farming  among  Jews. 

THE  JEWISH  aGRICULTLR/lL  SOCIETY 
_ 176  Second  Ave.,  A/.  V.  City 

MAN  to  work  on  share 
,  icu  or  wages.  Farm  of  170  acres  in  Bergen 
County,  N.  J.  J.  K.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 

CINGLE  MAN  WANTED  by  April  15.  to  work 
w  on  a  dairy  farm.  Must  be  honest,  sober  and  a 
good  milker.  State  wages  wanted  in  first  letter. 

SHELDONCllOFT.  -  Silver  Lake,  Pa. 

UOR.SE  TEAMSTER  WANTED— To  do  farm 
■■  work.  Salary,  $30  to  $35.  Apply  to  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Letehworth  Village,  Thiells,  New  York 

COR  SALE— 40-aere  village  dairy  farm.  Fine  house, 

■  spring  water,  sugar  bush.  Macadam  to  station. 
13,300.  A.  M.  SEAMAN,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

UIE  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 

"*  in  U.  S.;  also  grain,  potatoes,  Alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list  etc.  HANSON  &  SON,  Hart,  Mich. 

New  York  State  Farms 

WRITE  ME  Y’OUR  WANTS.  FREE  LIST. 
OGDEN’S  AGENCY, Walton,  Delaware  Co.,  N.Y. 

FARM  BARGAINS-1^  :H,tor?  8tone  lK,use’  u 

I  mi  l VI  bln  IIUH  I  llu  rooms,  wajeron-house  20x30,  3  large 
-chicken -houses,  barn  -10x50,  all  kinds  fruit,  asparagus  bed,etc.,Ij 
acres, 5  minutes  walk  to  trolley,  village, etc.  Fine  location, stone 
road,  line  lawn  and  shade.  Buildings  worth  $6,000.  Only  $4,200, 
part  cash.  Fine  for  truck  and  Summer  boarders.  Photo  No.  57. 

C.  D.  HOSE  FA  KM  AUE>CY,  Forst-RIehey  Bid*.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


IERSEY  I 

J  tree.  ) 


FARMS-l  to  3f>0  acres  in  Jersey’s  best  soil.  Catalogue 
free.  E!>.  BURROUGHS,  147  E.  State  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS.  J.SXI: 

lng  in  farms  throughout  New  York  Slate.  Reference 
on  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchasers. 

G.  I/.  YAGER  &  CO„  Press  Bldg.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y 


130-Acre  Farm,  $l,500-J?“„“yeS;] 

near  village  of  Scott  Centre,  Wayne  County, 
Pa.,  and  4^2  miles  from  Railroad.  8- room  house, 
plastered  and  painted,  good  barn,  orchard  and 
2011  in  catalogue.  Ask  for  copy. 

LACKAWANNA  REAL  ESTATE  CO.,  -  SCRANTON,  PENNA. 

64-Acre  Farm  tor  Sale^T.T.?i,T.’„S: 

On  State  load.  2 miles  station.  12-room  house, 
large  barn;  ail  out-buildings  in  good  order.  Stock 
and  farm  implements  go  with  place.  3  wells,  2  cis¬ 
terns.  trout  stream.  Alfalfaon  place.  Five  hundred 
young  fruit  trees.  Owner  retiring.  C.  R.  0  ,  c.  R.  N.-Y. 

Old  Homestead  Must  be  Sold  to  Settle  Estate 

122  acres,  3  miles  from  Railroad  town,  good  10-room 
house,  basement  barn  44  by  ?8,  nearly  new;  water 
at  house  and  barn;  all  kinds  of  fruit;  15-acre  tim* 
ber  lot  and  the  best  kind  of  land,  for  only  $2,800. 
it  ".l*1  hay  you  to  see  this  place  at  once. 

BILLINGS  FARM  AGENCY,  Apalachin,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


York  St  ate  Farms  foi»  Sale 


Sfk/flTr  i  Fruit,  dairy  and  garden.  Exception- 
t:r.v''0r*Sl  al  opportunities  in  every  county  of 
f  State,  where  fanning  paysbest.  Prin- 
/  cipal  brokers  are  co-operating  under 
tr,H  /  name  of  FARM  BROKERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF 
N.  Y.  STATE.  Buyers  derive  the  benefit. 
Address  State  Farm  Brokers’  Association, 
130  Stone  Building,  Oneida,  New  York,  for 
Free  Bulletin  just  issued. 


“Lehigh— for  Strength 

—  35%  Above  _ 
Standard." 


#d<£:5*-A 
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Build  your  silo  of  concrete.  It 
means  you  have  a  weatherproof, 
fireproof,  waterproof,  ratproof  structure. 

\  our  ensilage  will  be  kept  in  the  best  possible 
condition,  free  from  decay  or  spoiling. 

Select  Lehigh  when  you  buy  your  cement 
and  take  no  chances  with  results.  It  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  expert  engineers  to  be  greater  in 
tensile  strength  than  the  standard  set  by  U. 
S.  Government  and  is  smoother  and  finer 
than  any  other.  Tests  prove  Lehigh 
always  above  the  high  standard  demanded.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  durable,  most  efficient 
cements  on  the  market  today.  Insist  on 
Lehigh  and  you  cannot  go  wrong  on  your  concrete 
construction.  The  Lehigh  name  is  your  protection. 

Silo  Book  FRFF  Send  at  once  for  this 

,  U  UUOA  ri\E.£  able  book-covers 
phase  of  concrete  silo  construction  with  infor 
mation  that  every  fanner  should  know.  We 
will  also  include  our  book.  “The  Modern 
Farmer,  with  directions  for  30  uses  of  con¬ 
crete  on  the  farm.  Write  todayfor  both  books. 
Address  us: 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co 

3894-Young  Building,  Allentown,  Pa. 

3894  Consumers  Building,  Chicago 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  Ending  April  11,  1913. 


Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1  50 

Asparagus.  Southern,  doz  . 2  00 

California,  doz... .  2  00 

Beets,  new.  bbl .  150 

Oanots,  bbl .  75 

Cucumbers.  Southern,  bn .  1  50 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton . .  6  t'O 

New.  Sontbern.  bbl.  crate  . .  IjO 

Bed,  ton .  7  00 

Kale,  bbl .  25 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 1  to 

Onions.  luO  lb.  bag  .  20 

Southern,  new.  bu .  .  1  20 

Peppers.  Florida  carrier  .  1  00 

Peas,  Southern,  bu .  1.00 

String  Beans,  bu .  1  01 

Squash,  bbl .  1  50 

Egg  Plants.  Fla.,  box .  125 

Spinach,  bbl  . . .  50 

Tomatoes — Southern  carrier .  1  (X) 

Turnips,  white,  bbl .  40 

Rutabaga .  50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 
Cucumbers,  doz .  50 


@2  50 
@  4  00 
@  4  25 
@  2  50 
@  1  UO 
@  3  50 
®  9  00 
«  1  25 
@10  00 
@  50 

®  3  00 
@  1  00 
@  1  59 
@  200 
@  2  00 
@  2  25 
@  2  U0 
@2  50 
@  1  25 
@  3  00 
@  75 

@  88 

@  1  12 


Mushrooms,  lb . 

® 

50 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

.  10 

@ 

20 

Radishes.  100  bunches  . 

.  2  no 

@ 

250 

Lettuce,  doz . . 

.  25 

@ 

50 

Rhubarb,  doz.  bunches . 

.  30 

@ 

60 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  lb . 

.  18 

@ 

19 

Fowls . 

.  22 

@ 

23 

Roosters . 

.  12 

@ 

14 

.  21 

22 

Geese . 

.  u 

@ 

12 

Turkevs  . . . 

.  20 

@ 

22 

Guineas,  pair . . 

.  65 

@ 

70 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best . 

23 

@ 

24 

Common  to  good . 

.  18 

@ 

22 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 

.  45 

@ 

50 

Broilers,  common  to  good  . 

,  20 

@ 

30 

Roasters . 

,  2U 

@ 

22 

Fowls . 

.  14 

@ 

18— 

Ducks . 

15 

@ 

20 

Squabs,  doz . 

.  50 

@ 

4.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1.  ton . 

,20  00 

@21 00 

No.  2 . 

.17  00 

la  IS  00 

No.  3 . 

12  00 

@16  00 

Clover  mixed . 

11  00 

@1 

7  00 

MILLFLED. 

Wheat  Bran,  ton . 19  00 

Middlings  . 22  00 

Red  Dog . 28  00 

Corn  Meal . 25  00 

Linseed  Meal . 27  50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 8  GO 

Bulls .  . 5  50 

Cows .  3  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  8  00 

Culls . . .  G  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  4  50 

Lambs .  8  00 

Hogs .  9  00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  good  to  prime .  14 

Common .  09 

Pork,  light  weights . a..  12 

Medium  and  heavy . . .  09 

Hothouse  Lambs,  head . 5  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  1 10 

No.  2,  Red  .  1  13 

No.  2,  Hard  Winter .  1  03 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  55 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  37 

Rye  .  65 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay; 


@20  00 
'a  25  00 
(.<  29  00 

<a  2G  00 
@28  00 

@  9  20 
@  8  00 
@  6  85 
@11  50 
@  7  00 
@  7  00 
@  9  6  5 
@  9  85 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz . 

@ 

35 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid . 

..  24 

@ 

28 

Ordinary  grades . 

@ 

20 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . 

@ 

44 

Tub,  choice . 

@ 

38 

Apples,  table  sorts,  bbi . 

Id) 

6  00 

Potatoes,  bushei  . 

..  75 

@ 

1  00 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb, . 

@ 

26 

Fowls . 

@ 

22 

la) 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best,  lb . . .  35 

Good  to  Choico .  32 

Lower  Grades .  28 

State  Dairy,  best .  34 

Common  to  Good .  27 

Factory .  22 

Packing  Stock .  20 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  36  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  36  cents. 
CHEESE, 

Whole  Milk,  best .  17 

Common  to  Good  .  14 

Skims .  03 

EGG’S. 

White,  choice  to  fancy . 

Good  to  prime .  18 

Mixed  colors,  best .  18 

Common  to  good .  15 

Western,  best .  ]<j 

Checks  and  dirties .  14 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evapv,  choice,  1911 . . 

Common  to  good  .  00 

Sun  dried  .  03 

Chops.  100  lbs .  1  30 

Raspberries . 

Cherries  .  ,, 

Huckleberries .  14 

FRESH  ERUPTS. 

Apples — Ben  Davis,  bbl . 

Newton  Pippin . 

Ring . 

spy . . 

Spitzenburg . 2  50 

Winesap . . 

Greening  .  2  50 

Baldwin  .  . 

Western,  choice  varieties,  box... 

Common  to  good,  box . 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl . 8  L, 

Long  Island,  bbl . 7  00 

Jersey,  bbl .  7  00 

Strawberries,  Florida,  qt....I‘“ 

„  BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  ,  75 

Medium .  . 

Pea  . . . 

Red  Kidney . . . . «  L, 

White  Kidney . .  j ,  igj 

Yeii0w  Eye . 

Lima,  California . *.**“|“  gj 

Tl  AT>(j 

Primo  to  choice .  ’  *>i 

Common  togood . ..!!’.!!!!.!!!***  it; 

Old  stock .  . 

German  crop . 43 

VEGETABLES. 

bag . i85 

Maine,  168  lb.  bug’".'.'.'.'.'.'.'. .  1 

Southern,  new,  bbl . 3  00 

Bermuda,  new,  bbl  .... 


la) 

17M 

(a) 

16 

(a) 

12 

id) 

21 

® 

19 

® 

19 

@ 

17 

C<*) 

20 

@ 

16 

...  07 

@ 

08 

la) 

0*iH 

@ 

03^ 

@ 

1  40 

...  17 

IS 

...  11 

la) 

14 

® 

16 

...  175 

la) 

2  75 

...  2  50 

<d> 

450 

@ 

3  00 

..  250 

•» 

4  00 

@ 

4  U0 

...  250 

@ 

3  75 

(St 

325 

( a> 

2  75 

...  1  50 

® 

2  00 

.  50 

(0) 

1  25 

@1000 

@1000 

8  50 

(a) 

25 

© 

5.40 

@ 

3  IK) 

8 

3  &r> 

3  85 

@ 

5  70 

@ 

4  00 

@ 

610 

@ 

23 

@ 

20 

@ 

20 

w? 

09 

@ 

50 

@ 

2  00 

@ 

2  12 

. .  1  95 

2  10 

(<t 

4  75 

@ 

6  00 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 

Butter,  nearby  creamery .  36  @ 

Western  creamery  .  35  @ 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery .  22  @ 

Gathered  fresh .  .  18  @ 

Apples,  dessert  varieties,  bbl . 2  50 

Common  kinds  . 150 

Cranberries,  bbl .  8  00 

Potatoes.  2  bu.  bag .  1  25 

Dressed  Meats — Veal .  II 

Pork .  11 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls .  19 

Roasters .  20 

Turkeys .  22 

Hay— No.  1 . 21  00 

No.  2 . 19  00 

No.  3 . 16  00 

Straw— Rye . 22  00 

Millfeed— Bran,  ton . 20  00 

Middlings . 22  00 

Mixed  Feed . 22  00 

Gluten . 24  00 

Live  Stock— Milch  Cows . 30  00 

Beef  Cows,  100  lbs  .  3  50 

Bulls,  100  lbs .  4  00 

Calves,  100  lbs . 5  00 

Hogs,  !00  lbs . 8  50 


@  350 
«  2  00 
@10  50 
@130 
@  15 


la)  22  00 
@20  00 
@1800 
@23  00 
@  21  00 
@23  00 
■<;25  00 
@25  00 
@75  00 
@  4  50 
@  5  00 
@  8  00 
@9  50 


BUFFALO  MARKETS. 

Spring  opens  with  a  much  better  show¬ 
ing  of  all  green  foods  in  the  markets  than 
usual,  although  the  strictly  southern  sup¬ 
plies  are  not  in  very  much  yet.  There  are 
beaus,  spinach  and  asparagus,  but  they  sell 
so  much  higher  than  the  less  perishable 
home  products  that  the  sale  of  them  is  not 
great.  The  spectacle  of  ouions  of  fair  grade 
retailiug  at  two  cents  a  quart  and  potatoes 
steadily  declining  in  price,  with  apples  very 
plenty  and  fairly  cheap,  makes  it  hard  to 
sell  high-priced  stuff  to  most  people^  Farm¬ 
ers  report  that  potatoes  are  dowTT^mother 
10  cents  a  bushel  and  they  are  not  quoted 
to  the  retailer  at  more  than  00  cents  a 
bushel.  The  flexibility  of  the  poultry  mar¬ 
ket,  as  compared  with  meats  is  shown  by 
eggs  not  selling  to  retailers  at  more  than 
22  cents  for  best  grades  and  storage  eggs 
fairly  knocked  out  by  the  low  price  of  new- 
laid  stock.  Here  is  meat,  though,  as  high 
as  the  highest  yet.  An  Erie  County  farmer 
states  that  he  has  just  been  offered  10  cents 
a  pound  dressed  for  a  bull  he  wanted  to 
turn  off.  Such  beef  has  often  sold  as  low 
as  three  cents  and  sometimes  nobody  would 
buy  it  unless  it  might  be  some  sausage 
concern.  When  will  the  eastern  farmer  go 
to  raising  calves  and  making  money  again 
on  beef? 

There  seems  to  be  no  show  for  the  apple 
supply.  Too  many  apples  were  put  into  cold 
storage  last  Fall,  on  account  of  the  low 
price.  They  must  now  sell  at  about  last 
Fall’s  prices.  One  difficulty  with  them  has 
been  that  the  quality  was  not  so  high  as  it 
should  be.  The  consumer  does  not  care  to 
buy  low  grades  of  them  as  a  rule.  Tlu 
western  supply  has  done  what  it  could  to 
improve  the  appearance  of  apples,  but 
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H.  C.  PHELPS,  President 

OHIO  CARRIAGE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Station  290  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


HERE’S  the  greatest  vehicle  showroom  ever  put  in  book  form.  If  you  could  only  see  its 
160  pages,  just  bristling  with  attractive  buggy  bargains,  you  would  realize  how  true  this  is. 

I  give  you  your  choice  of  more  buggies  than  you  could  find  in  25  dealers’  stores.  Color 
illustrations  show  them  just  as  they  appear — all  painted  and  varnished — all  styles. 

Auto-seat  buggies,  runabouts,  surries,  carriages,  phaetons,  spring  wagons  and  your  choice  from  a 
full  line  of  high  grade  harness. 

You’ve  wondered  what  Phelps  could  do  for  you.  Why  not  find  out  now?  A  one  cent  postal 
card  will  bring  all  information  free. 

I  wish  you  knew  Phelps  Split  Hickory  buggies  as  I  know  them.  If  you  did,  you  would  buy 
one  for  its  genuine  good  quality  alone.  But  I  offer  you  not  only  best  quality,  listen  to  this: 


I  Will  Save  You  *25  to  *40 


No  man— not  a  solitary  one— can  afford  to  pass  by  this  offer.  Get  my  prices  and  see  for  yourself. 

Once  you  know  all  about  my  proposition  I  know  you  will  have  a  Split  Hickory  Buggy.  Why?  Because 
you  can  get  a  better  buggy  bargain  from  my  book  than  anywhere  else  on  earth.  1  show  youquality, 
variety  and  prices  that  local  dealers  never  knew.  Everything  backed  with  my  binding  guarantee.  ‘ 

This  book  is  just  crammed  full  of  facts  and  figures  on  the  entire  buggy  business.  And  besides 
having  page  after  page  of  practical  and  valuable  information  on  buggies,  it  has  a  whole  section 
devoted  to  harness  with  illustrations.  You  can  prove  to  yourself  that  my  prices  are  low.  1  buy 
material  in  tremendous  quantities  at  low  prices,  and  sell  so  many  vehicles  that  1  can  afford  to 
take  only  a  small  profit  on  each  one.  I  deal  in  a  straight  line— no  middlemen’s  profits— no 
dealers — jobbers — or  anyone  else  between  you  and  the  man  who  makes  the  buggy.  That’s  why 

Nearly  167,000  Customers 

have  bought  Phelps’  buggies.  They  have  found  them  more  dependable  bug¬ 
gies — good  reliable  vehicles,  able  to  stand  many  years  of  hard  road  service. 

The  Most  Up-to-date  styles,  the  most  thorough  contraction. 

A  Phelps  buggy  is  a  buggy  you  can  be  proud  of.  It  has  all  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  elegance  except  a  big  price.  This  is  about  all  I  can  tell 
you  in  a  page  advertisement.  Let  me  give  you  the  big  facts  in 
my  book.  A  one  cent  postal  brings  it.  Don’t  delay.  Mail 
postal  now  before  you  forget. 


Phelps 


An 

Exhibition 
of  140 
Snappy 
Styles 
of  Buggies 
— also 
Full  Line 
of  High 
Grade 
Harness. 

YOURS 
FREE 
For  The 
Asking 


Split  Hickory 

buggy  owners  have  reason  to  be  proud.  'If  dealers  could  sell  them  they  would  charge 
twice  my  prices. 

If  you  could  only  come  here  and  see  how  we  build  Phelps  Split  Hickory  Bug¬ 
gies  with  the  same  care  you  would  take  in  building  the  house  you  live  in 
Then  you  would  be  convinced.  There’s  no  doubt  about  it.  But  you  can 
read  the  story  in  my  book.  Get  your  copy  today— NO IV. 

Here’s  the  proposition  I’ll  make  you.  I’ll  let  you  ride  in  a  Phelps 
Buggy  free.  No  obligations  to  you.  If  you  will  simply  ask  me,  I’ll  send 
you  any  Split  Hickory  buggy  in  my  catalog  for 

30  Days  Free  Road  Test 
Two  Years  Guarantee! 

That,  in  a  nutshell  proves  that  you  are  not  taking  chances  in  buying  a 
Phelps  buggy.  No  buggy  on  earth  could  make  good  on  this  plan  unless  it 
was  right  up  to  snuff.  Why  not  get  one  and  prove  that  I  am  right?  Take 
your  folks  out  in  it.  Call  on  your  neighbors,  friends  and  relatives.  Ask  them 
what  they  think  of  it.  Ask  them  to  guess  its  price.  See  if  they  don’t  over¬ 
guess  it  by  $25  to  $40.  Tell  them  you  are  only  thinking  about  buying  it.  If  it 
satisfies  you,  keep  it.  If  not,  send  it  back  at  my  expense.  That’s  fair,  isn’t  it? 

Send  Phelps  a  Postal  NOW! 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  buggy.  Be  ready  for  the  first  warm  day  of 
SpringrVLearn  all  about  my  30  Days  Free  Road  Test — two  years’  guarantee  — 
$25  to  $40  saving,  your  choice  of  140  styles — 12  years  record  of  satisfying  custom¬ 
ers— 1G7, 000  buggies  sold  — Split  Hickory  running  gears— shafts,  etc. — your  buggy 
made  to  order  if  you  like — my  standing  backed  by  bankers— all  fully  told  in  my 
big  book. 

You  have  every  reason  in  the  world  to  get  this  book  now — no  reason  why  you 
shouldn’t.  You  can’t  gain  anything  by  refusing  it.  You  never  saved  anything 
that  way.  Get  all  facts  before  you  buy  anything.  Spend  one  cent  now  and  save 
$25  to  $40  on  the  best  made  and  finest  looking  buggy  ever  driven  through  your 
section.  Address  your  postal  to  me  personally. 


THE  CONSERVATIVE  FATHER  AND  HIS 
PROGRESSIVE  SON. 

Is  the  Boy’s  Scheme  Practical? 

One  of  the  hardest  problems  of  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation  conies  up  before  the  graduate  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  college  who  goes  back  to  work  on  father’s  farm, 
it  often  happens  that  father  is  a  good  farmer — a 
practical  man  who  has  won  his  competence  through 
1  ard  labor  and  what  we  may  call  old-fashioned  ideas. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  care  particularly  to  have  his  boy 
go  to  college.  It  may  be  that  mother — with  woman’s 
dearer  vision  and  ambition — was  responsible  for  the 
boy's'  college  course.  At  any  rate,  he  comes  home 
after  his  years  of  study  a  changed  man.  College  life 
has  broadened  him,  taught  him  to  think  and  reason 
along  new  lines,  and  shown  him  something  of  the 
true  relations  between  the  old  home  community  and 


I  find  many  disadvantages,  chief  of  which  are  its 
large  size,  the  hills  and  gullies,  poor  equipment  in 
the  way  of  fencing,  ^ra'nage>^d»aGi^j^J^^S^see 
little  satisfaction  ahead  if t\f^jEawnH*»»s(md%e- 
turns  are  very  poor  ur^^^Jc^present  $° 

gradually  but  power  futlY^Jny  miiidrtA  Ween  yfrni/g 
to  intensive  farming.  /ATntosK^l  thFTmes  w^studfed 
about  in  college  have  \rece\^d  considgjatfqrt,  byf  my 
mind  always  turns  to  osjrying,  as  i^W'st  open¬ 

ing  for  intelligent  farming!*^*Su  tliij  nTmy  problem : 

My  ambition  at  present  is  to  develop  a  small  herd 
of  the  highest  producing  Jerseys  possible,  using  the 
most  scientific  methods  in  breeding  and  caring  for  the 
same.  My  idea  is  to  secure  a  40-acre  farm,  stock  it 
with  good  grades  for  a  start  and  work  up.  I  should 
like  also  to  get  a  male  and  possibly  female,  from 
the  highest  producing  strain  of  Jerseys  in  the  land  if 
I  could  afford  it.  I  would  hope  to  be  able  to  keep 


in  the  manner  I  have  indicated?  Do  you  think  the 
profits  from  the  cream,  surplus  stock,  breeding  fees, 
hogs,  and  perhaps  some  poultry,  would  enable  me  to 
pay  off  my  indebtedness  in  eight  or  10  years?  Don't 
you  think  by  systematic  advertisement  and  personal 
solicitation  I  ought  to  be  able  to  make  much  from 
local  breeding  at  large  fees  if  I  had  a  bull  of  high 
dairy  qualities?  All  this  and  much  more  I  should 
like  to  have  advice  on  from  a  sympathetic  friend. 

Give  Us  a  Discussion. 

What  would  you  advise  in  such  a  case  if  you 
could  qualify  as  the  “sympathetic  friend”  of  this 
young  man?  Let  us  suppose  this  were  your  own 
boy.  What  would  you  tell  him  to  do?  Is  his  scheme 
practical  or  possible?  Wherein  is  it  wrong?  Here 
we  have  one  of  the  great  problems  of  modern  farm 
life  in  the  relations  between  the  conservative  father 


TURNING  THE  FURROW’S  ON  A  WESTERN  NEW’  YORK  FARM.  Fig.  190. 


the  nation.  Father  may  have  kept  up  with  the  boy 
along  the  practical  side  of  his  studies,  but  the  older 
man  cannot  view  life  just  as  the  boy  does.  One 
must  of  necessity  anchor  his  boat  to  the  solid  rock 
of  past  experience,  while  the  other  has  no  anchor, 
lmt  would  sail  ahead  to  find  a  new  harbor.  Most  of 
you  have  seen  just  such  families  trying  to  work  out 
their  problem.  The  conservative  father  is  a  little 
suspicious  of  these  “new  fangled”  notions  and  not 
quite  sure  of  the  stability  and  judgment  of  his  son. 

1  be  boy  knows  what  more  progressive  farmers  are 
doing,  and  in  the  strong  ambition  of  youth  feels  that 
father  is  a  little  slow  and  prejudiced.  What  is  such 
a  boy  to  do?  We  give  below  the  actual  statement  of 
a  young  man  who  has  taken  a  course  at  an  agri¬ 
cultural  college  and  is  now  back  on  the  farm.  Here 
ls  ^'s  Problem,  and  many  of  our  people  can  read 
between  the  lines  and  get  the  whole  story: 

A  Young  Farmer’s  Problem. 

During  my  short  stay  at  college  all  my  courses 
’  me  thinking  about  intensive  agriculture,  though 
was  sure  I  would  never  practice  much  of  it,  as 
ni'  la,*ler  has  a  large  farm  which  he  was  proposing 
'cnt  tlle  a'n(l  which  I  thought  that  I  might  farm 
■ug  as  1  lived.  But  now,  after  farming  it  a  year, 


at  least  a  dozen  cows,  and  as  many  erffch  of  calves 
and  yearlings  beside  the  male  and  a  team,  by  using 
silos  and  Alfalfa  almost  exclusively,  after  the  system 
of  the  Illinois  experiment.  I  would  keep  a  few 
hogs,  sell  just  the  cream  and  the  poorer  cows,  and 
make  poultry  a  strong  asset.  I  wish  to  make  a  success 
of  this,  not  only  to  make  a  better  living,  but  that 
the  community  into  which  I  should  like  to  move 
may  also  be  benefited  by  the  opportunity  which  I 
might  afford  for  improving  their  own  stock.  Our 
section  is  just  getting  ripe  for  dairy  development 
The  cream  separator  has  been  in  vogue  for  several 
years,  the  silo  is  just  beginning  to  make  its  permanent 
appearance,  but  the  real  dairy  farm,  with  herd  records, 
scientific  breeding  and  feeding,  is  scarcely  practical 
at  all.  A  large  percentage  of  the  farmers  are  ship¬ 
ping  the  cream  from  their  few  cows  rather  than 
churn  it,  as  in  the  olden  days.  None  seems  ready 
to  take  the  step  toward  making  highly  efficient  herds 
as  yet.  Therefore,  I  think  that  a  thoroughly  scientific 
dairy  farm  with  high  records  and  good  local  adver¬ 
tisement  ought  to  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  community, 
and  pay. 

Now,  the  question  is.  do  you  think,  muler  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  I  could  afford  to  borrow  the  capital  (pro¬ 
vided  I  could  get  the  security),  buy  and  equip  a  farm 


and  the  progressive  son.  Probably  in  a  small  way 
this  also  involves  many  of  the  principles  which  must 
be  thrashed  out  in  the  larger  problems  of  society. 
\\  ill  you  play  the  part  of  sympathetic  friend  and  tell 
us  what  you  would  do  ? 

A  GOOD  FARM  GATE. 

We  have  been  using  a  gate  for  about  17  years  that 
in  my  opinion  has  several  good  features  I  have  never 
seen  used  on  any  other  gate.  The  gate  has  been 
satisfactory  to  us,  so  we  are  convinced  that  others 
would  make  and  use  it  if  they  knew  of  its  merits 
and  how  to  construct  it,  so  I  tell  The  R.  N.-Y.  about 
it.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  a  contrivance  of  this 
kind  on  paper  so  that  it  can  be  easily  understood,  so 
I  have  made  a  model  of  the  gate,  posts,  etc.,  which 
explains  itself.  I  send  you  the  model  by  express  in  a 
crate.  When  you  set  it  up  the  half-inch  board  repre¬ 
sents  the  ground :  the  gate  posts  go  in  square  holes  in 
board,  the  pin  at  bottom  of  gate  goes  into  hole  in 
board  where  it  is  marked  “flat  rock.” 

GOOD  POINTS. — Gate  is  not  hinged  on  posts,  but 
its  weight  rests  on  the  pin  pivot,  which  turns  easily 
in  the  hole  in  rock  This  obviates  most  c?  the  tend 
enev  to  sag,  which  is  the  trouble  with  most  gates 
hinged  to  post.  The  two  parallel  sticks  at  top  of  posts 
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one  on  either  side,  do  two  things — they  keep  the  posts 
upright  and  make  a  place  for  the  top  of  the  gate  to 
turn  in;  a  block  is  nailed  between  the  two  sticks  about 
a  foot  from  the  post.  The  gate  opens  both  ways,  so 
that  a  horse  can  be  driven  close  to  the  gate  and  gate 
swung  the  opposite  side.  When  gate  is  opened  wide 
on  cither  side  the  top  of  gate  slides  a  little  out  of 
center,  and  keeps  the  gate  open  without  bracing.  The 
long  sliding  latch  can  be  operated  from  either  end  of 
gate.  It  is  attractive  in  appearance.  We  have  one 
gate  made  on  this  plan  that  has  been  in  use  17  years, 
another  nearly  as  long.  Both  arc  in  good  working 
order  to-day,  and  just  as  well  as  when  new,  never 
have  sagged.  Most  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
gate  are  original.  Our  gates  arc  12  feet  long,  dis¬ 


tance  between  posts  13  feet,  height  14  feet.  It  is 
well  to  have  the  gate  set  about  18  inches  above  the 
ground,  so  that  it  will  swing  above  ordinary  snow¬ 
falls.  GEO.  F.  PLATT. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  model  was  put  together  as  Mr.  Platt 
suggested,  and  the  drawing  shown  at  Fig.  191  was 
made.  From  the  model  this  gate  seems  to  till  the  bill. 
.We  also  show  the  picture  of  another  sort  of  gate, 
made  of  pipe  with  wire  fencing  stretched  over  it.  No 
matter  what  the  gate  is  made  of,  the  children  soon 
learn  how  to  ride  it. 


DOG  DAMAGE  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

On  Easter  Sunday  morning,  dogs  came  into  ray  chicken 
yards  and  killed  eight  high-grade  chickens  and  five 
Indian  Runner  ducks,  and  bit  and  mangled  five  more,  so 
that  since  then  one  more  died  and  the  rest  are  useless 
for  breeding  this  year,  even  if  they  live.  I  made  out  a 
bill,  had  them  appraised  by  competent  men  and  sworn  to 
before  a  justice  and  presented  this  hill  to  the  borough 
clerk.  I  followed  advice  given  by  you  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 
some  time  ago.  Since  that  time  the  borough  council 
has  met  and  the  borough  solicitors  informed  me  that  I 
shall  have  to  wait  until  January  1,  1014,,  when  all  bills 
of  a  similar  nature  will  be  bunched  together  and  if  the 
revenue  derived  from  taxation  or.  dogs  be  enough  they 
will  be  paid  pro  rata  and  if  not  we  will  each  get  our 
share.  Must  I  wait  until  January  1?  Secondly,  has 
the  borough  council  any  right  to  cut  my  hill  down?  I 
consider  that  I  have  charged  them  about  one-third  value 
I  positively  would  not  have  sold  one  bird  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  bill  which  I  submitted  to  council  This 
bill  was  signed  by  myself  and  two  appraisers  and  sworn 
to  before  notary  public.  A.  A.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

Under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  a  person  may  recover  ' 
damages  from  the  township  for  injury  caused  to  his 
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poultry  by  stray  dogs  by  presenting  a  verified  certifi¬ 
cate  of  each  of  two  respectable  freeholders  of  the 
township,  not  of  kin,  stating  the  amount  of  damage 
done,  together  with  the  verified  certificate  of  the 
person  suffering  the  damage,  giving  the  full  facts 
of  the  case  with  his  estimate  of  damage  sustained. 
This  bill  will  be  paid  by  the  township  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  after  all  claims  for  similar  damages  are  in, 
insofar  as  the  moneys  collected  from  the  dog  tax  in 
that  township  will  pay  them;  if  there  is  not  sufficient, 
then  the  bills  are  paid,  practically,  pro  rata.  These 
bills  should  he  presented  before  February  1st  of  each 
year.  The  total  of  the  bills  allowed  at  this  date  shall 


he  the  amount  to  be  assessed  against  the  dogs  in  that 
township  for  the  year. 

Accordingly  A.  A.  11.  will  have  to  wait  at  least  until 
February  1st  of  next  year  (unless  there  is  a  different 
date  for  adjusting  the  loss  in  his  township)  before 
his  claim  can  be  paid,  but  it  will,  in  all  probability, 
he  paid  in  full  when  it  is  paid,  as  the  township  com¬ 
mittee  ought  to  have  adjusted  all  the  bills  of  the 
preceding  year  before  assessing  the  dog  tax.  He  has 
proceeded  properly,  but  if  lie  thinks  his  hills  will  not 
he  paid  in  full  he  should  ask  the  borough  solicitor 
what  is  the  meaning  of  Sec.  6  of  P.  L.,  1901,  p.  332 
(copy  below),  if  it  does  not  mean  that  the  township 
committee  can  collect  the  full  amount  of  all  bills  pre¬ 
sented  before  they  assess  the  dog  tax  and  could, 
therefore,  collect  the  full  amount  necessary. 

“8S.  Disposition  of  moneys  collected  under  this  act. 
Sec.  4.  The  sums  of  money  collected  by  virtue  of  this 
act  shall  be  appropriated  to  make  good  any  loss  which 
may  be  sustained  by  any  person  or  persons  by  the  de¬ 
struction  or  wounding  of  his  sheep,  lambs,  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  or  poultry  within  the  township  where  the  said  tax 
shall  he  collected,  and  shall  be  kept  as  a  fund  by  the 
township  committee  for  that  purpose;  they  shall  pay 
all  such  damages  so  sustained  within  the  year,  in  case 
the  money  so  raised  by  said  tax  shall  be  sufficient  to 
pay  the  same,  and  if  not,  then  in  such  equitable  propor¬ 
tions  to  the  individuals  injured,  according  to  their  re¬ 
spective  losses,  as  the  said  fund  will  enable  them  to  do. 
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to  he  adjusted  at  the  annual  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  said  township  by  the  township  committee ;  and  in  case 
there  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  township  committee 
a  surplus  of  money  after  paying  all  the  damages  sustained 
as  aforesaid,  such  surplus  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  township  committee  to  answer  any  damages  as  afore¬ 
said  which  may  he  sustained  in  the  next  ensuing  year, 
and  so  on  from  year  to  year.  (P.  L.  1901,  p.  331.) 

81).  Damages,  how  ascertained  and  paid;  investigation 
of  claims.  Sec.  5.  When  any  person  shall  sustain  damage 
or  injury  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  person 
to  take  two  respectable  freeholders  of  the  township 
wherein  such  damage  was  done,  who  are  in  uo  wise  of 
kin  to  the  party  so  calling  them,  to  view  the  sheep,  lambs, 
domestic  animals  or  poultry  so  killed  or  wounded;  and 
if  it  shall  appear  to  their  satisfaction  that  the  said  sheep, 
lambs,  domestic  animals  or  poultry  were  killed  or  wounded 
b  ya  dog  or  dogs,  the  freeholders  shall  make  a  return  or 
certificate  thereof  in  writing,  properly  verified,  stating 
the  amount  of  damages  such  person  may  have  sustained; 
each  said  certificate,  together  with  the  properly  verified 
certificate  of  the  person  suffering  such  damage,  setting 
forth  in  full  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  estimate  of 
damages  sustained,  shall  entitle  the  person  so  injured 
to  the  sum  stated  therein  as  the  damage  sustained,  to  he 
paid  by  the  township  committee  in  conformity  with  this 
act;  and  in  case  the  damage  so  certified  shall  appear  to 
the  township  committee  to  be  excessive,  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  said  committee  to  require  the  facts  stated 
and  claimed  and  exhibited  to  be  investigated  before  them 
upon  oath  or  affirmation  and  shall  award  payment  accord¬ 
ingly.  (I*.  L.  1901,  p.  332.) 

00.  Damages  to  be  appraised  and  certified  to  township 
commit  lee,  and  amount  thereof  to  be  assessed  as  tax  on 
dogs.  Sec.  0.  Any  person  having  sustained  any  damage 
by  dog  or  dogs  in  said  townships,  shall  proceed  to  have  the 
damages  appraised  according  to  this  act  and  shall  present 
certificates  thereof  to  the  township  committee  before  the 


first  day  of  February  in  each  and  every  year,  and  the 
amounts  of  bills  allowed  by  said  committee  for  damages 
up  to  that  day  shall  be  the  amount  of  damage  done  for 
the  preceding  year  and  shall  he  the  amount  to  he  assessed 
on  the  number  of  dogs  in  said  township  as  returned  by 
said  assessor.  (P.  L.  1901,  p.  332.) 


PLANS  FOR  A  PACKING  SHED. 

Would  you  give  me  the  size  and  floor  plan  of  a  practical 
packing  house  for  packing  peaches  into  crates  for  ship 
ment?  Same  is  to  he  large  enough  for  six  packers,  and 
to  store  from  7.000  to  10,000  crates  (knocked  down).  I 
have  at  present  100  acres  in  peach  trees;  varieties  bear 
ing  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  September. 

Long  Island.  a.  m.  t. 

We  built  a  house  with  the  plans  shown  at  Figs.  194 
and  195  three  years  ago,  and  I  find  that  about  the  only 


PLAN  OF  PACKING  SHED.  Fig.  194- 

A,  Door:  15,  Elevator:  0,  Space  for  Packed  Fruit;  D.  Lavatory; 

E,  Chimney. 

criticism  I  can  make  is  that  it  is  n’ot  large  enough.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  time  when  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  enlarge  this  or  erect  another.  We  have  about 
11,000  peach  trees.  Of  these  about  2,500  are  eight 
years  old.  7,000  seven  years  old.  1,000  five  years  old 
and  500  four  years  old.  I  speak  of  this  because  A. 
M.  T.  says  that  lie  wants  room  for  six  packers.  If  his 
hundred  acres  of  peach  trees  produce  an  average  crop 
and  lie  packs  in  carriers  he  will  need  two  or  three 
times  that  number  when  his  trees  are  as  old  as  ours, 
or  older.  Our  peach  season  runs  from  about  August 
10  to  October  15,  while  his  varieties,  according  to  his 
letter,  will  crowd  his  business  into  a  month.  The 
elevator  adds  50  per  cent,  to  the  efficiency  of  the  build¬ 
ing  for  ease  and  speed  of  handling  fruit.  It  should 
extend  from  cellar  to  loft,  and  should  be  first  class. 

The  cellar,  frost-proof  in  Winter,  approaches  cold 
storage  in  Summer.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  when 
caught  with  a  lot  of  peaches  which  could  not  be 
shipped  promptly  for  one  reason  or  another,  I  have 
put  a  ton  or  two  of  ice  in  the  cellar  with  the  peaches, 
and  held  the  temperature  down  to  40  or  50  degrees  for 
48  hours.  This  building  with  shed  attached  cost  in 
round  numbers  $3,000.  including  excavation  and  grad¬ 
ing,  cellar,  elevator,  plumbing,  etc.  All  the  mason  and 
carpenter  work  was  done  hv  our  own  men,  except 
that  I  had  a  boss  carpenter  to  superintend  the  erection 
of  the  building  above  the  foundation.  His  wages  were 
$3  per  day  of  10  hours,  and  the  men  received  20  cents 
per  hour.  We  have  a  fully  equipped  carpenter  and 
blacksmith  shop,  and  we  do  our  own  repairing.  If 
we  want  anything  we  make  it.  I  purchased  three 


ELEVATION  OF  PACKING  SHED.  Fig.  195. 

years  ago  a  low-wheeled,  broad-tired  wagon,  tank, 
engine  and  jack,  and  built  our  power  sprayer  at  a 
saving  of  $60  to  $75  from  what  a  complete  sprayer  of 
same  capacity  would  have  cost  purchased  from  manu¬ 
facturers.  d.  H.  AVERS. 

New  York.  _ 

During  March  the  Philadelphia  Post  Office  handled 
1,294,954  parcel  post  packages. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Florists’  Exchange  reports  that 
moth  balls  will  drive  away  snails.  Where  these  creatures 
Infested  greenhouses  the  moth  balls  were  put  on  the  soil 
about  12  inches  apart,  and  there  has  been  no  trouble  from 
snails  since. 
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“THE  DRONE  TREE.” 
Improvement  Through  Bud  Selection. 

Part  V. 

These  papers  on  the  drone  tree  are  brought  to  a 
close  by  printing  pictures  of  two  types  of  the  Eureka 
lemon,  as  determined  by  a  “Babcock  test,’’  in  a  Califor¬ 
nia  grove.  A  tree  of  the  unproductive  type  gave  389 
lemons,  while  a  tree  of  the  productive  type  shown 
below,  and  practically  the  same  age,  gave  15,086 
fruits.  These  were  the  extreme  limits  of  production 
in  a  large  grove,  but  they  will  show 
how  the  trees  vary.  There  were  many 
other  trees  in  this  grove  which  did  not 
pay  the  cost  of  fertilizing  and  culture, 
while  there  were  many  others  which 
paid  a  large  profit.  Of  course,  the  old 
problem  comes  up  here  of  getting  rid 
of  the  drones.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  desirability  of  doing  this. 

In  one  plot  the  nine  best  trees  gave  to¬ 
gether  13,789  lemons,  weighing  3,448 
pounds.  Right  in  the  same  orchard  nine 
trees  of  the  unproductive  type  gave  a 
total  of  5,348  lemons,  weighing  1,447 
pounds.  These  are  as  wide  variations 
as  would  be  found  in  a  large  herd  of 
cattle,  and  every  dairyman  knows  that 
he  would  go  to  the  poorhouse  if  he  kept 
on  feeding  and  milking  any  large  num- 
1  cr  of  the  unproductive  type.  These 
things  are  evident  to  all.  It  has  been 
known  for  years  by  most  observing  fruit 
growers  that  there  are  in  every  large 
orchard  of  practically  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
a  number  of  drone  trees.  This  work 
in  California,  however,  appears  to  be 
the  first  case  of  thorough  testing  to  pick 
.  ut  the  individual  drones.  Granting  all 
this,  the  practical  man  will  ask  what 
follows.  Let  us  suppose  that  wc  are 
Me  to  find  our  unproductive  trees,  and 
that  we  admit  that  a  large  number  of 
trees  in  our  orchard  do  not  pay  for 
their  culture.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?  A  breeder  of  live  stock  when 
lie  finds  a  drone  in  his  herd  can  get 
rid  of  it,  and  he  can  put  in  its  place  in 
time  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  best 
animals,  with  a  fair  assurance  that  the 
daughter  will  be  superior  to  the  drone, 
lie  can  do  this  because  the  principles  of 
animal  breeding  are  reasonably  well 
understood.  Blood  will  tell,  and  the 
new  heifers  in  a  herd  are  bound  to 
“act  like  father's  folks.”  When  we 
arc  sure  that  “father”  is  strongly  bred, 
with  a  long  line  of  productive  ancestors 
hack  of  him,  a  dairyman  for  example 
will  safely  start  to  breed  out  the  drones, 
or  replace  them,  feeling  very  sure  of 
1  is  ground.  But  will  the  same  thing 
hold  true  with  the  drone  tree?  Can  we 
depend  on  the  buds  from  our  produc¬ 
tive  trees  still  to  “act  like  father’s 
lolks,”  as  in  the  case  of  the  living 
animal?  Here  is  where  the  problem 
stops  for  the  time.  This  work  in  Cali- 
fornia  has  without  question  shown 
;  rowers  the  necessity  o^  getting  rid  of 
the  drone  trees,  but  there  still  remains 
the  problem  of  replacing  them  with 
trees  that  we  are  sure  of.  Can  this  be 
"ne  by  budding  from  the  productive 
trees?  It  is  an  old  question,  and  it 
must  be  said  that  up  to  the  present  time 
the  weight  of  argument  and  opinion  is 
against  the  proposition.  .Mr.  Shamel’s 
vork  in  California  has  proved  beyond 
question  the  existence  of  the  drone 
ii'ces  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  work 
'  is  gone  on  long  enough  to  warrant 
any  positive  opinion  regarding  the 
breeding  outcome.  The  question  is  still 
"Pen,  and  we  realize  the  danger  which 
might  come  to  tree  buyers  through  the 
statements  of  enthusiastic  or  faking 
mu  serymen  k  who  advertise  “pedigreed 
V ces-  I  his  California  work  ought  at 
1  'e  cnd  of  several  more  years  to  answer  some  of  our 
questions  about  tree  breeding.  Mr.  Shamel  says  that 
m  thoroughly  believes  in  tbe  possibility  of  tree  breed- 
in  this  way.  He  thinks  it  is  to  be  the  great  work 
<  i  the  future  in  developing  high-class  trees.  He  says 
m  one  of  his  letters : 

Me  have  just  begun  to  see  type  and  individual  tree 
'minces.  We  haven’t  gone  very  far,  but  our  eyes 
Ming  opened  slowly.  The  fruit  growers  are  not 
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like  the  ostrich  burying  its  head  in  the  sand,  but  are 
wideawake  and  anxious  for  more  light  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Fortunately  from  our  extensive  experiments, 
our  cooperative  observations  and  the  multiplying 
numbers  of  independent  observers,  we  shall  soon  have 
ample  data  not  only  in  Citrus  but  other  fruits  to  assist 
growers  in  studying  their  trees. 

“We  don't  ask  any  grower  to  take  anything  for 
granted  that  we  or  others  say.  What  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  stimulate  fruit  growers  in  making  intelli¬ 
gent  observations  and  pointing  out  the  facts  so  far  as 
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they  occur  I  don’t  know,  and  the  person  who  dis¬ 
covers  this  principle  will  go  down  in  history  with 
Mendel  and  other  really  great  observers. 

“My  work  with  corn  and  tobacco  types  prepared 
me  as  no  other  work  could  have  done  to  see  the 
presence  of  fruit  types.  Growers  and  others  will  not 
see  these  things  at  first  glance.  After  three  years’ 
daily  observation  we  are  just  beginning  to  see  and 
recognize  a  few  citrus  types.  Otherwise  these  things 
would  have  been  discovered  long  ago.  After  being 
pointed  out  we  wonder  how  such  apparent  and  often¬ 
times  striking  types  could  possibly  have 
escaped  our  observation.” 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  true  that  a 
large  majority  of  our  scientific  men  do 
not  believe  there  is  anything  particular 
to  be  gained  through  this  theory  of 
bud  variations.  We  simply  state  the 
facts,  and  have  proved  the  existence  of 
the  drone  tree.  We  Would  not  lead  any 
one  astray  over  the  question  of  bud 
breeding.  We  hope,  however,  that  Mr. 
Shamel  is  right,  and  that  in  the  future 
may  be  developed  some  way  of  making 
sure  that  our  trees  are  of  the  productive 
type. 


DENSE  UNPRODUCTIVE  TYPE  OF  EUREKA  LEMON.  Fin.  196. 
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“A  FRIEND  IN  NEW  YORK.” 

I  read  with  interest,  on  page  437,  of 
the  treatment  Mr.  Lane  received  from 
E.  M.  Travis  &  Co.  Mr.  Lane  was  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  a  relative  in  New  York 
to  help  him  out.  I  have  no  relatives  in 
New  York,  but  I  have  a  friend  who  is 
willing  to  help  me  and  does  help,  even 
when  he  does  not  know  it.  I  had  about 
the  same  experience  as  Mr.  Lane.  In 
1909  I  shipped  peaches  to  a  commission 
house  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  At  first  I  re¬ 
ceived  prompt  returns  and  a  good  price. 
Then  came  delays,  no  returns,  and  finally 
a  few  cents  per  basket  for  the  last  ship¬ 
ment,  with  nothing  said  about  other 
shipments.  I  wrote  to  them,  but  could 
not  get  a  reply.  I  finally  wrote  them 
1  could  stand  the  loss,  but  I  was  going 
to  send  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  shipping  re¬ 
ceipts,  together  with  their  quotations,  etc. 
I  received  not  a  word  from  them,  but  a 
check  that  made  me  fully  satisfied.  Here 
is  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  sent  them: 

"A  couple  of  days  ago  1  received  your 
check  for  60  baskets  of  peaches  shipped 
the  20th  day  of  September.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  32  baskets  shipped 
September  13  ;  also  28  baskets  shipped 
September  16?  I  have  written  you  sev¬ 
eral  times,  but  you  have  not  seen  fit  to 
answer  my  letters.  I  stand  the  loss  on 
the  60  baskets  between  what  1  could  have 
taken  at  home  and  what  I  received  from 
you  without  a  word  of  complaint,  and  I 
can  stand  these  two  small  shipments,  but 
I  shall  send  the  papers  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.” 

Last 'Fall  I  bought  from  a  neighbor's 
boy  who  was  agent  for  hosiery  three 
pairs  of  guaranteed  wool  socks.  When 
the  socks  came  they  were  not  as  good 
as  the  sample,  but  I  took  them.  In  a 
short  time  I  sent  two  pairs  back,  as  they 
were  guaranteed  for  four  months,  but 
they  did  not  send  the  socks  nor  would 
they  answer  my  letters.  I  wrote  them  I 
should  send  their  guarantee  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  I  received  the  socks  in  short  or¬ 
der  with  the  word  “Rush”  stamped  on 
the  package,  and  a  card  saying  they 
hoped  I  was  satisfied.  So  you  see  the 
work  you  are  doing  and  don’t  know  it. 
The  average  farmer  is  not  much  given 
to  writing  letters  or  expressing  thanks, 
but  he  appreciates  your  work  just  the 
same.  b,  j.  s. 

Orleans  Co..  X.  Y. 
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we  have  observed  them.  I  firmly  believe  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  important  things  of  recent  times 
in  its  application  to  practical  conditions.  Very  few 
people  believe  tljat  there  is  such  a  thing  as  bud  varia¬ 
tion.  Most  of  these  that  believe  in  it  treat  it  as  a 
seven  days  wonder.  Such  1  know  is  not  the  case, 
but  a  frequent  occurrence  that  can  be  taken  advantage 
ot  in  improving  our  horticultural  conditions  in  equal 
if  not  greater  degree  than  seed  variations.  Why 


R.  N.-Y. — We  know  they  appreciate 
the  work  we  are  able  to  do.  They  show 
it  by  backing  us  up  whenever  we  ask 
them  to  help  along  some  worthy  cause.  In  fact,  by 
doing  this  they  have  given  us  power  to  help  them. 
What  would  the  fakes  or  rogues  care  for  us  if  they 
did  not  know  what  our  readers  would  do  to  them? 
You  can  see  how  this  plan  of  mutual  help  works  out. 


The  business  of  making  fuel  briquets  is  growing. 
These  briquets  are  chunks  made  of  waste  coal — small 
pieces  and  dust  bound  together  with  tar  pitch.  This 
sort  of  pitching  makes  Jack  Frost  strike  out  in  many  a 
game;  220,004  tons  were  made  in  1012. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Plowing  Under  Rye  With  Lime. 

A.  S .,  T.  B.,  Maryland. — I  have  about 
20  acres  in  rye,  which  I  intend  to  plow 
under  about  the  middle  of  May  and  then 
plant  to  corn.  I  also  wish  to  lime  this 
laud.  Would  you  advise  me  to  lime  it  now, 
or  wait  till  after  rye  is  turned  under? 

Ans. — Do  not  use  the  lime  now.  Wait 
until  the  rye  has  been  plowed  under.  Then 
spread  the  lime  and  harrow  in.  Then 
pack  or  crush  the  soil  down  and  work 
the  upper  surface  before  planting.  Un¬ 
less  this  is  done  the  rye  will  stay  in 
a  porous  mass  soiling  the  ground  and 
later  drying  it  out  and  preventing  the 
rise  of  water  in  the  soil. 

Preparing  for  Corn. 

P.  V.,  Oxford,  K.  ./. — 1  have  rented  a 
piece  of  ground  I  wish  to  put  in  corn.  At 
one  time  it  was  good  corn  land,  but  it 
lias  not  been  worked  much  in  many  years. 
Two  years  ago  it  was  in  corn,  planted 
late,  not  very  well  tended  ;  drought  caught 
it  and  it  was  not  more  than  half  a  crop. 
I  propose  to  plow  deeply  and  plant  about 
first  of  May.  There  is  not  much  to  plow 
under  except  wild  carrots,  lots  of  that, 
some  golden-rod  and  other  wild  stuff.  As 
I  am  renting  it  I  do  not  wish  to  put  any¬ 
thing  on  1  cannot  get  off.  What  grade 
of  fertilizer  would  you  use?  I  see  most 
corn  special  does  run  above  2-8-5,  most  of 
them  much  less  than  that.  What  would 
you  use  and  how  would  you  apply  ? 

Ans. — Of  course  you  cannot  expect  to 
raise  a  large  crop  of  corn  on  such  land. 
Your  best  plan  is  to  plow  the  soil  early, 
turning  weeds  and  trash  all  under. 
Keep  the  soil  harrowed  as  well  as  you 
can  until  corn  planting  time.  Use  in 
the  hill,  or  scattered  around  it,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  nitrate  of  soda,  four 
parts  acid  phosphate  and  one  part  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash,  say  400  pounds  to  the 
acre.  This  mixture  will  be  better  than 
the  regular  corn  fertilizer,  since  the 
former  chemicals  are  all  available  and 
will  be  mostly  used  up  this  year.  If 
this  were  not  rented  land  we  would 
suggest  a  different  treatment  which 
would  mean  building  the  soil  up,  but 
the  tenant  could  not  be  expected  to  do 
that.  _ 

Killing  Woodchucks. 

J.  M.  P.,  Boston,  Mass. — I  think  I  saw 
in  Tun  It.  N.-Y.  some  months  ago  a  recipe 
for  killing  woodchucks.  J  have  looked 
over  my  files  but  cannot  seem  to  locate 
it.  Do  you  know  the  preparation?  it  was 
put  in  the  hole  and  then  the  hole  was 
covered  up  and  the  fumes  being  confined 
suffocated  the  woodchuck. 

Ans. — Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  what 
you  are  after.  A  fair-sized  stone  is 
wrapped  in  cotton  batting  or  soft  rags, 
which  are  saturated  with  the  liquid.  The 
stone  is  pushed  or  rolled  down  into 
the  hole  and  the  entrance  closed.  The 
fumes  of  the  bisulphide  are  poisonous 
to  all  breathing  things.  Being  heavier 
than  air  they  work  down  into  the  bur¬ 
row  if  air  is  shut  off.  Often  the  wood¬ 
chuck  has  two  or  more  entrances  to  his 
den  and  unless  they  arc  all  closed  he 
can  get  pure  air  and  escape.  Probably 
the  surest  way  to  clean  out  woodchucks 
is  to  have  some  good  marksman  with 
a  rifle  wait  for  them  at  early  dawn  or 
in  late  afternoon  and  put  a  bullet 
through  them. 


Soil  Under  a  Barn. 

0.  B.,  Townsend  Centre,  Out. — I  am 

going  to  work  a  small  farm  tins  year  and 
I  am  going  to  put  a  few  acres  into  garden. 
There  is  an  old  barn  on  the  place  which 
has  stood  there  for  50  years,  the  bay  of 
which  has  not  had  any  bottom  in  it  except 
rocks  and  sticks  all  these  years,  and  the 
result  is  there  is  about  two  feet  of  stuff 
fine  as  dust  from  decayed  straw,  hay,  corn 
stalks,  etc.  it  never  gets  wet.  There  is 
also  a  hay  barn  with  stables  under  the. 
mow,  with  loosely  constructed  floors,  and 
there  are  several  inches  of  black  substance 
under  the  floor.  This  of  course  is  damp, 
but  there  is  no  circulation ;  but  little  air 
reaches  it.  Will  you  tell  me  the  value  of 
this  for  growing  tomatoes,  melons,  etc., 
and  what  would  be  the  best  mode  of  ap¬ 
plication? 

Ans.  There  is  no  way  of  telling  bow 
much  plant  food  there  is  in  this  stuff 
without  an  analysis.  As  a  guess  we 
should  call  it  worth  about  two-thirds 
as  much  as  ordinary  manure,  ton  for 
ton.  The  dust  in  the  old  hay  bay  prob¬ 
ably  contains  many  seeds  of  grass  and 
weeds.  If  you  put  it  on  garden  land 
you  will  make  work  and  trouble  for 
yourself.  Such  stuff  would  be  better 
on  grass  or  grain ;  the  black  soil  under 
the  other  barn  will  help  the  garden. 
We  should  plow  first — then  scatter  this 
black  soil  and  harrow  in. 


Fly  Prevention. 

C.  M.  If,,  Iiushville,  N.  — I  am  greatly 
troubled  with  flics  in  hot  weather.  Could 
you  tell  me  of  any  preparation  that  I 
could  spread  on  the  manure  to  keep  the 
young  from  hatching  out?  How  can  I 
keep  the  cow  stable  free  from  flies? 

Ans. — The  first  tiling  to  remember 
about  flies  is  that  they  breed  in  horse 
manure.  If  such  manure  can  be  kept 
oiit  of  their  reach  or  treated  with  some 
substance  that  will  kill  the  eggs  the 
flies  will  be  thinned  out  or  destroyed. 
In  small  stables  or  where  there  are  few 
horses  the  manure  can  be  thrown  into 
a  pit  or  room  with  screened  doors  and 
windows.  In  such  cases  the  manure 
is  not  allowed  to  remain  under  the 
horses.  As  the  flies  cannot  get  to  it 
through  the  screens  very  few  eggs  are 
laid.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  helps 
Where  the  manure  cannot  be  handled 
in  this  way  you  can  use  acid  phosphate 
or  kainit.  A  mixture  half  and  half  of 
these  chemicals  will  answer.  There 
should  be  used  about  two  pounds  for 
each  animal — scattered  several  times 
each  day  over  the  manure  behind  the 
horses.  These  chemicals  mixed  through 
the  manure  will  keep  off  the  flies  and 
also  supply  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 
Try  to  avoid  the  ordinary  outhouse  by 
changing  to  an  earth  closet. 


Persian  Walnuts  in  Louisiana. 

A.  G.  S.,  New  Hoads,  La. — 1  believe  Prof. 
Van  Denian  is  personally  familiar  with  soil 
and  climate  conditions  in  the  delta  region 
of  Louisiana.  1  would  like  to  know  his 
opinion  about  the  cultivation  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  (English)  walnut  in  this  region. 

Ans. — There  is  no  doubt  of  the  mild¬ 
ness  of  the  climate  and  the  suitability 
of  the  soil  of'  the  lower  Mississippi 
delta  region  for  the  Persian  walnut. 
This  I  have  tested  on  our  own  planta¬ 
tion  in  Louisiana  and  proved  to  be  true. 
But  it  has  also  been  proved  that  the 
trees  will  not  endure  submergence  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  season,  for  our  trees 
were  killed  by  the  flood  of  last  year. 
This  included  those  planted  in  orchard 
form  that  had  been  growing  for  several 
years  and  I  have  heard  of  other  and 
older  trees  of  the  Persian  walnut  that 
died  at  the  same  time.  I  fear  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  trust  the  trees  in  j 
regions  subject  to  flooding  during  the 
growing  season,  but  they  might  survive 
if  the  water  covered  them  when  in  the 
dormant  stage.  The  trees  of  the  native 
American  walnuts,  the  black  and  Texas 
species,  that  were  growing  on  our  land, 
all  of  which  was  flooded  for  weeks  last 
May  and  June,  all  passed  through 
safely.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


Mixed  Planting  for  Apples. 

On  page  502  G.  J.  B.,  Union,  N.  Y., 
asks  about  setting  out  an  orchard. 
Don’t  plant  a  solid  block  of  any  one 
variety,  at  most  not  over  four  rows  of 
one  variety,  then  two  or  four  of  an¬ 
other,  so  continue  mixing  varieties.  I 
feel  sure  greater  success  will  be  at¬ 
tained,  not  only  more  but  better  fruit 
by  .cross-pollenization.  1  helped  set  two 
blocks  of  Baldwins,  15  acres  each,  both 
farms  owned  by  same  man ;  then  set 
seven  acres  for  a  family  orchard,  two 
rows  Greenings,  two  rows  Baldwins, 
two  rows  Spies  and  so  on,  such  varie¬ 
ties  as  are  wanted  in  a  family  orchard, 
and  1  feel  satisfied  the  seven  acres  have 
borne  more  fruit  than  the  30  of  all 
Baldwins.  All  these  trees  were  set  over 
40  years  ago  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

1  helped  set  an  orchard  in  York  State 
in  1857,  mixed  varieties,  and  I  own 
it  now,  one  of  the  best  orchards  still, 
set  four  rows  Greenings  on  west  side 
next  the  road  first,  as  the  prevailing 
wind  is  from  the  west  or  southwest. 
The  two  rows  next  the  road  most  years 
do  not  bear  more  than  half  what  the 
other  two  do  near  the  other  varieties. 

I  was  a  delegate  to  a  State  horticul¬ 
tural  meeting  held  at  Syracuse,  and 
Senator  Dunlap  from  Illinois  was  there 
to  talk  on  cross-fertilization,  and 
awakened  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm. 
He  stated  he  owned  a  soiid  block  of 
Ben  Davis,  40  acres,  and  over  the  fence 
was  a  block  of  Canada  Red.  His  Ben 
Davis,  first  two  ro\"s,  were  very  full, 
third  row  fair  crop,  next  four  rows 
very  poor,  rest  of  orchard  not  a  barrel  ; 
of  apples  in  it,  and  told  of  several  other 
orchards  with  same  experience.  You 
may  call  me  a  fruit  crank,  but  I  have 
watched  this  cross-pollenization  very 
closely  for  50  years;  apples,  plums, 
pears,  grapes  and  berries  have  been 
many  failures,  and  not  knowing  the 
cause  thousands  of  acres  of  orchards 
in  Illinois  are  worthless  and  grown  up 
because  only  one  variety,  Ben  Davis 
crop,  was  on.  I  want  to  prove  it  is  a 
mistake  to  set  a  block  of  one  variety 
of  apples,  plums,  pears  and  strawberries. 

Illinois.  s.  G.  SOVERHILL. 


Wood’s  Seeds. 


Cow  Peas, 

the  great  forage  and  soil¬ 
improving  crop. 

Soja  Beans, 

the  most  nutritious  and  best 
of  summer  feed  crops.  # 

Velvet  Beans 

make  enormous  growth;  are 
splendid  for  summer  graz¬ 
ing  and  as  a  soil  renovator. 

Write  for  “WOODS  CROP 
SPECIAL”,  giving  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  these  and  other 
Seasonable  Farm  Seeds. 


T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

Seedsmen,  -  Richmond,  Va. 

Our  stocks  of  Cow  Peas  and  Soja  Beans 
are  choice  recleaned  stocks  of  supe¬ 
rior  quality  and  germination. 


-HEADQUARTERS-FARM  SEEDS-, 

open  OnpW  4  varieties,  best  for  crop 
OLLU  uUmIi  and  the  silo,  germina¬ 
tion  test  95 — 100s». 

SEED  OATS  Good  stock  of  our  famous 


on  hand. 


Twentieth  Century  still 


SEED  POTATOES  early,  interme- 

diate  and  late. 

Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothv  Seed 

the  highest  grade  obtainable. 

Samples  ami  Catalog  FREE 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower 

HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y.,  Box  B 

—FROM  OUR  FARMS  TO  YOURS— 


ataii  rfO  CH  VDC  A  II  0 — Send  now  for  our  free  illustrated 
0  I  UllL.  O  uU  I  OlANO  catalogue— “The  8©y bean  and  Its 
Uses.**  It  contains  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  best  soy¬ 
beans  In  America,  such  as  Ohio  7403,  Ohio  7455,  Medium  Green, 
Roosevelt,  Black  Beauty,  Ito  San  and  other*.  Soybean  bacteria 
Inoculated  soil  at  60ct8  per  125  lb.  sack.  Field  and  Ensilage  Seed 
Corn.  Virginia  White  cob  ensilage,  Red  cob  ensilage,  Cuban  Giant, 
Eureka,  Learning,  Reid's  Yellow  Dent,  Clorage,  Pride  of  the 
North,  White  Cap, Yellow  Dent  aud  other  varieties.  Stone's  famous 
Soybean — Corn  Ensilage.  The  cheapest,  richest,  best  dairy  feed 
in  America  Ground  Limestone.  In  carload  lots.  High  analy¬ 
sis;  finely  pulverized;  prompt  service  and  low  price.  Wn».  Mel>. 
Stone.  Soybean  and  Corn  Specialist,  Atwater,  Portage  Co.,  O. 


bulbs.  Free  catalogue  on  application. 

D.  V.  HOWELL,  Dahlia  Specialist.  PECONIC,  L.  I. 

SEED  POTATOES 

Best  of  the  leading  main  crop  varieties.  Thirteen 
years’  experience  growing  healthy  Potatoes,  espe¬ 
cially  for  seed.  Prices  reasonable.  Semi  for  list. 
llOIVIKB  IV  HOW K  -  Wku.sbobo,  Pa. 

Tested  Seed  Corn  ^.T^ 

Dent  variety.  Have  reports  from  1911-12  crop,  rang¬ 
ing  from  99  to  111)  bushels  per  acre.  Have  bred  this 
corn  for  the  past  thirty  years.  Write  for  circular. 

Edward  Walter,  “  Eureka  Stock  Farm,”  West  Chester,  Penn. 

-Sir  Walter  Ra¬ 
leigh  potatoes,  $1 

per  bushel:  F.  O.  B.  West  Rush,  N.  Y.  1912  crop 
averaged  385  bushels  per  acre.  No  rot.  Original 
seed  purchased  of  Peter  Henderson  in  1897. 

T.  E.  MARTIN,  102  STAN0ART  STREET,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

V  D  C  A  M  C—  Medium  Green. 
¥  IO  C  r\  Itl  O  Choice  North¬ 

ern  grown  seed.  Best  variety  for  Northeastern 
States.  $3.50  per  bu.  DECKER  BROS.,  Beemerville.  N.  J. 

Soy  Beans  for  Sale7®"gy  <£S\1£S: 

Adapted  North.  Planted  July,  matured  in  cold  part 

.  .  .  - . :l,r 


>EED  POTATOES 


of  Va 
mixed- 


Price, 

Write 


.75  per  bushel:  $2.50  for  slightly 

ORCHARD  CO.,  Fishersville,  Va. 


April  2G, 

SOY  BEANS 

We  have  tested  every  promising  variety  of  soy 
bean  that  has  been  introduced  into  the  United 
States.  We  are  pioneers  in  this  business  and  are 
glad  to  sec  today  that  farmers  are  easily  suc¬ 
ceeding  with  this  great  plant,  and  that  they  are 
securing  fully  as  good  results  when  our  varieties 
are  usdd  as  we  have  prophesied.  Every  day  sonic 
one  writes  us  that  his  soys  yielded  25  to  30 
bushels  per  acre.  We  have  discarded  poor  ones 
and  offer  you  simply  the  best  there  is  anywhere. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog  which  tells  all  about 
the  best  seeds  that  can  be  grown. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  123,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 
Seed  Corn  “  Early  Michigan  ” 

A  White  Cap  T)ont,  early  as  Flint.  Yield  last 
season,  140  bushel  ears  per  aero.  Selected  ears 
on  cob,  $1  per  bushel:  shelled.  $1.75  per  bushel: 
hags,  20c  each.  CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES— Prince  Henry 
and  Carman  No.  3— 75c  per  bushel,  sacks  free. 
PINE  VIEW  FARM,  J  N  MacPherson,  SCOTTSVILLE,  N.  Y 

C  W  F  F  T  SEED— Largo  biennial  cultivated  variety 
**  **  ^  ■  lor  hay,  pasture  and  fertilizer.  Price, 

At  nil  CD  and  circular  how  to  grow  it,  on  request. 
ULUYCfl  K.  BARTON,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky. 

Cnl.  C«!a — Cow  Peas.  $2.50  bushel.  Seed  Buck- 
I  Ul  OaiC  wheat,  85c.  bush-  Crimson  Clover  Seed, 
$4.50  bush.  Red  Clover  Seed,  $11  and  $12  bush. 
Onion  Sets,  $2  bush.  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 

COR  SALE-DANISH  PEDIGREED  CAULIFLOWER  SEEO-Ear 

r  liest  Snowball,  Extra  Early  Dwarf,  Erfurt, 
Danish  Giant  or  Dry  Weather.  15  cents  package: 
$1.50  ounce:  $5  -pound.  No  more  reliable  seed 
grown.  E.  L.  THOMPSON,  81  Quebec  St.,  Portland,  Maine 

SOY  BEANS  AND  VETCH 

McQueen’s  original  inoculated  soil  for  Soy  Beans 
and  Vetch  makes  land  rich.  50c.  per  100  lbs.  Big 
stock  Soy  Beans  and  Dahlias.  Circular  free. 
JACOB  McQUKKN  -  Baltic,  Ohio 

Pabban  a  Dl«»»4e-Beets.  Lettuce,  Kohl-rabi, 
OdUUdge  ridlllb  $i  perlOOO.  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  $1  50  per  1000.  Cauliflower.  Peppers,  $2  per 
1000.  Send  for  list,  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 

POTATOES — Jicanty,  I!lins,  Cobldor,  Hebron. Giant, Hustler,  Ohio, 
Peerle**, Star,  Rose,  Raleigh.  85 kind*.  0.  W.  Ford,  FUhert,  N.  7. 

C  +  rou/horru  Plante- -Money-making  varieties. 
Olldnuc!  I  y  ridlllb  Prices,  $1, 50, $1. 75,  $1  90  per  mill. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  David  Rodway,  Hartly,  Del. 

Surplus  strawberry  plants— Lead¬ 
ing  varieties  at  $1  50  and  $1-75  per  1000.  Aspar¬ 
agus  roots  $2  per  1060.  Other  bargains.  Stock  true 
to  name.  Prompt  shipments  guaranteed.  Write 
for  cat.  and  cut  prices.  G  E.  Bunting,  Selby ville,  Del. 

CTRAWBKBRY  PLANTS— Reliable  money 
**  making  varieties.  Only  $1,50.  $1-75  &  $1.98  per  1000 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  S.  A.  VIRDIN,  Hartly,  Del. 

Strawberry  Plants^'p™. 

criptive  catalog  free.  OASIL  PERRY.  Cool  Spring,  Delaware 


FRUIT  TREES  and  PLANTS 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Apples . $12.00  per  100 

Plums .  8.00  “  100 

Pears .  11.00  “  100 

Cherries .  9.00  “  lOO 

Peaches .  5.00  “  100 

Strictly  First  Class  Government  Inspected 
Stock.  Buds  selected  from  bearing  trees. 
Write  today  for  our  Pree  Catalog  which 
contains  fifty  pages  of  valuable  information. 
We  sell  direct  from  our  Nurseries  to  you. 

ONTARIO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers,  Box  21,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


The  best 
early  peach 


MISS  LOLO 
IRON  M  OUNTAIN 

The  best  late  peach 

BELLE  OF  GEORGIA 

A  midseason  peach  of  great  merit 

Sf  f%  0  O  \f  The  only  good 
*-  “  ■  ■  ■  early  yellow  peach 
We  can  furnish  the  above  kinds 
4  to  6  feet  at  $10.00  per  100 
314  to  5  feet  at  8.50  per  100 
3  to  4  feet  at  7.00  per  100 
2  to  3  feet,  branched,  at  $5.00  per  100 

This  offer  Is  good  only  until  stock  is 
sold  and  cash  must  accompany  order. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

Hightstown,  N.  J. 


ABOUT jfTHE  COST  REDUCER’ -/ree^ooA/e/‘f$TURDY 

trees 


lardy— Early  Bearing— Guaranteed. 


LHHESHORE  NURSERIES,  Box  IIO,  Girard,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Surplus,  Beautiful  2-YEAR  SELECTED  Stock  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  _  . 

Pears-  Bartlett.  Clapps,  Scckel.  Bose  and  Kiefter.  Cherry— Selected  sizes  Montmorency  and  Early  Richmond. 
Peaches— Elberta.  Apples— Nearly  all  the  leading  commercial  varieties.  Stock  all  m  perfect  coiuutH 
Can  make  prompt  shipment,  send  vour  list  NOW  for  estimate. 

Established  1847.  H.  8.  WILEY  &  SON.  27  Beach  Street,  Cayuga.  N.  Y, 


ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

contains  valuable  information  on  berry  and 
small  fruit  growing.  Tells  how  to  grow  berries 
at  home  for  profit.  Gives  full  cultural  direc¬ 
tions.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Sent  Free 
on  request.  Write  for  your  copy  Today’. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries 

bought  from  Allen  are  healthy, hardy,  prolific  and 
true  to  name.  Shipments  carefully  made  of  fresh, 
vigorous  stock.  Full  line  of  standard  varieties 
in  any  quantity.  Buy  Your  plants  from  Allen, 
largest  grower.  In  business  28  years.  Allen’s 
berries  thrive.  Send  for  the  Berry  Book  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  Box  72 


1913. 
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THE  PIG  TREATMENT  FOR  TREES. 

The  picture  of  part  of  a  tree  shown 
at  Fig.  197  gives  an  idea  of  the  new 
growth  on  an  old,  neglected  Baldwin, 
which  stood  on  a  Massachusetts  farm. 
On  many  of  these  New  England  farms 
one  may  find  these  old  apple  veterans 
scarred  and  battered,  having  practically 
stopped  their  growth.  They  are  usually 
sod-bound,  with  rough  bark,  and  fre¬ 
quently  well  plastered  with  the  scale. 
As  a  rule  they  have  stood  still  for  years, 
making  but  a  few  inches  of  growth  and 
yielding  only  a  small  crop  of  wormy  and 
miserable  fruit.  Our  friend,  H.  B.  Glee- 
zen,  found  some  of  these  old  veterans 
when  he  bought  his  farm  in  eastern 
Massachusetts.  They  were  of  no  value 
as  they  stood,  and  the  general  advice 
was  to  chop  them  down,  as  it  was  not 
thought  worth  while  to  bother  with 
them.  Mr.  Gleezen  tried  his  hand  at 
giving  new  life  to  an  old  tree.  ITe  had 
built  a  little  pen  around  each  tree,  and 
turned  in  some  lively  pigs.  These  pigs 
were  well  fed  and  supplied  with  wood 


tion  had  ever  been  thorounghly  dis¬ 
cussed  by  such  papers  as  The  R.  N.-Y., 
many  of  those  rotten  laws  could  never 
have  passed. 

Thoroughout  the  State  the  general 
property  tax  rate  averaged  $23  per 
$1,000  valuation.  Of  course  that  meant 
that  every  bit  of  the  farmers’  fixed  capi¬ 
tal  in  the  shape  of  his  farm  buildings 
and  improvements  took  the  $23  rate. 
At  the  same  time  any  manufacturer  could 
get  from  10  to  20  years’  exemption  on 
his  buildings  and  machinery,  merely  for 
the  asking.  Then  when  the  exemption 
period  was  over,  the  assessed  valuation 
was  generally  little  more  than  nominal. 

r\  he  transportation  companies  paid  a 
State  tax  of  5%  on  their  gross  earn¬ 
ings,  equivalent  to  about  $9  per  $1,000 
on  the  market  value  of  their  stocks 
and  bonds.  While  the  farmer’s  wood 
lot  was  loaded  down  with  the  full  local 
rate,  the  timberlands  of  the  big  corpora¬ 
tions  in  the  undeveloped  townships  were 
taxed  only  $7.50  per  $1,000.  Savings 
bank  deposits  were  taxed  $5  per  $1,000, 
while  the  investor  in  stocks  and  bonds 
could  simply  keep  his  mouth  shut  tight 
and  pay  absolutely  nothing  at  all.  The 


Keep  Railroad  Time 
in  Your  Pocket 


“Railroad  time”  is  accurate  time. 
Railroads  spend  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  to  keep  their  employes’ 
watches  correct.  But  few  makes 
of  watches  can  meet  the  require¬ 
ments.  All  South  Bend  watches 
keep  railroad  time. 

This  is  the  watch  that  takes  six 
months  to  make  and  another  six 
months  to  test  betore  it  is  what 
we  call  pocket-fit.  Each  must  keep 
perfect  time  in  a  refrigerator  and 
in  an  electric  oven.  Each  must 
“make  good” 
under  411  in¬ 
spections  and 
the  master 
inspector’s 
tests. 

You  need 
such  a  watch  in 
catchingtrains, 

keeping  ap¬ 


pointments  in  town,  going  in  from 
the  fields  for  dinner,  getting  up  in 
the  morning,  and  doing  countless 
things  each  day. 

The  South  Bend  is  sold  only  by 
expert  retail  jewelers  —  never  by 
mail.  You  get  the  jeweler’s  regu¬ 
lation  with  the  South  Bend.  That 
is  important,  for  watches  don’t  run 
the  same  for  everybody.  They 
must  be  regulated  to  the  buyer’s 
personality.  Ask  the  jeweler  why. 

Write  for  our  free  book,  “How 
Good  Watches  Are  Made.”  If  you 
are  going  to  buy  a  watch  now  or 
in  the  future,  you  owe  it  to  your¬ 
self  to  first  get  this  book. 

THE  SOUTH  BEND  WATCH 
COMPANY 

42  Rowlsy  street,  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


NEW  LIFE  TO  AN  OLD 

ashes.  They  rooted  and  tore  up  the 
ground  around  those  trees,  as  we  all 
1  now  pigs  will  do  when  they  get  a 
chance.  We  have  seen  such  pigs  dig 
down  into  the  ground  hunting  for  white 
rubs  until  you  could  see  little  more 
than  their  tail  above  ground.  When 
hey  had  torn  and  shaken  up  this  soil 
thoroughly  they  were  taken  out  and  put 
:  round  another  tree,  while  grass  seed 
was  sown  where  they  had  worked.  The 
trees  themselves  were  dishorned  severely 
nd  thoroughly  sprayed  and  scraped. 
The  result  was  that  the  trees  took  on 
new  life,  made  a  remarkable  growth  and 
have  given  large  crops  of  most  excel¬ 
lent  fruit.  In  fact,  instead  of  being  a 
nuisance,  they  are  now  reckoned  as 
among  the  most  valuable  assets  on  the 
larm.  The  picture  shows  the  growth 
on  one  of  these  trees  which  has  now 
had  a  chicken  yard  built  around  it.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  high  in  the  air  with  the 
iruit  up  among  the  clouds,  this  tree 
has  now  been  headed  down  reasonably 
low  and  it  is  a  pleasure  in  every  way 
to  take  care  of  it.  Many  “back-to-the- 
landers”  find  these  feeble  old  veterans 
on  their  farms  and  they  have  all  sorts 
of  advice  about  handling  them.  This 
plan  of  Mr.  Gleezen’s  of  letting  the  pigs 
get  down  to  the  root  of  all  tree  evil 
and  dig  out  the  grubs  and  worms  is  as 
good  a  suggestion  as  we  can  make  in 
the  treatment  of  these  old  veterans. 


the  problem  of  taxation. 

A  hen  A.  C.  H.  asked  about  the 
future  of  the  small  farmer  (page  338), 
why  didn  t  you  “call  a  spade  a  spade” 
•uul  say  that  it  is  all  but  hopeless,  so 
long  as  we  maintain  a  set  of  tax  laws 
1  'at  persistently  drive  capital  away  from 
agriculture,  and  send  the  best  of  the 
country  boys  and  girls  to  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  economic  maelstrom  of  the 
| 'tics?  It  is  high  time  for  us  to  be 
looking  the  facts  in  the  face.  This 
much-heralded  problem  of  “farm  fin¬ 
al  ce  will  solve  itself  quickly  enough 
whenever  we  abolish  the  statutory  dis- 

•  rimination  against  agricultural  invest¬ 
ments. 

Not  long  since  I  had  occasion  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  tax  laws  of  an  Eastern 

•  tate,  where  with  few  exceptions  the 
‘.’"cultural  towns  are  distinctly  deca- 
'icnt,  despite  the  fact  that  the  balance 
n;  Political  power  in  that  State  is  and 
always  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 

oners.  When  I  had  finished,  I  could 
S(e  plainly  that  if  the  subject  of  taxa- 
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same  money  invested  in  stock  and  tools 
to  run  a  farm  would  of  course  get 
“soaked’’  the  full  local  rate.  Now  is  it 
any  wonder  that  about  every  man  with 
money  to  invest,  looked  for  something 
besides  an  agricultural  investment?  Of 
course  the  boys  and  girls  left  the  farms, 
because  labor  seeking  employment  al¬ 
ways  follows  capital. 

Now  when  a  few  of  us  who  realized 
the  situation  went  to  the  Legislature  to 
get  some  of  these  things  changed,  the 
representatives  from  the  farming  towns 
fought  us  to  the  last  ditch.  They  all 
admitted  that  the  farmers  were  getting 
a  raw  deal  in  taxation,  but  they  couldn’t 
seem  to  see  the  only  way  out.  One 
senator  was  especially  opposed  to  the 
exemption  of  farm  loans  from  taxation,  j 
because  there  were  two  or  three  men 
in  his  town  who  had  a  few  thousand  | 
dollars  invested  that  way.  In  general 
the  rural  legislators  seemed  obsessed 
with  the  idea  of  putting  taxes  on  to 
somebody  else,  instead  of  working  to 
reduce  the  excessive  burdens  under 
which  the  farmers  are  laboring. 

I  maintain  that  if  the  buildings  and 
machinery  of  the  manufacturer  are  to 
be  exempt  or  given  a  nominal  rate  of 
taxation,  then  the  buildings  and  tools 
of  the  farmer  are  entitled  to  the  same 
kind  of  a  deal.  If  $5  per  $1,000  is  all 
that  a  savings  bank  deposit  ought  to 
carry,  then  it  is  unfair  discrimination 
to  tax  personal  property  (bought  per¬ 
haps  with  the  same  money)  any  higher. 
Twenty-three  dollars  per  $1,000  might 
be  a  confiscatory  rate  if  applied  to  the 
timberlands  of  a  great  corporation,  but 
if  so,  why  apply  it  to  the  farmer’s  wood 
lot  ? 

It  was  easy  enough  to  get  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  see  that  these  things  should  be 
equalized,  but  not  the  way  to  do  it. 
They  were  too  much  confused  by  that 
old  legal  fiction  which  classes  as  “real 
estate”  the  land  and  everything  appur¬ 
tenant  thereto.  They  had  yet  to  learn 
the  relation  of  those  totally  different 
factors,  “natural  values”  and  “labor 
values,”  which  go  to  make  up  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  all  real  property.  I  might 
have  thought  them  stupid,  'had  I  not 
realized  that  taxation  is  a  subject  never 
studied  in  school,  and  an  too  infre¬ 
quently  discussed  in  either  news  or 
farm  papers.  Seems  to  me  that  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  problem  is 
the  first  step  along  the  way  out. 

CHRISTOPHER  M.  GALLUP. 

Windham  Co.,  Conn. 
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April  20, 


STRAWBERRY  GROWING  IN  THE  WEST. 

I  began  growing  berries  commerci¬ 
ally  16  years  ago.  I  well  remember  our 

.  .  I 

lirst  quarter  acre  of  four  varieties, 
Brandywine,  ^Warfield,  Wm.  Belt  and 
Marshall ;  the  great  thought  and  labor 
1  gave  to  this  little  plot,  and  how 
proud  I  #was  of  the  succeeding  crop. 
Never  since  that  time  have  I  found  any 
fruit  or  vegetable  planting  that  gives 
me  more  interest,  pleasure  and  profit, 
and  every  year  I  have  learned  some 

things  new  about  growing  and  market¬ 
ing  that  enable  me  to  produce  more 

and  better  fruit. 

I  like  a  site  for  growing  rather  ele¬ 
vated  above  the  surrounding  fields,  and 
away  from  the  shelter  of  buildings  and 
trees,  that  there  may  be  free  air  move¬ 
ment  and  no  still  pockets  for  air  to  set¬ 
tle  into  on  frosty  nights.  The  location 
should  be  rolling  enough  to  insure 
quick  surface  drainage  of  water,  especi¬ 
ally  during  the  Winter  months,  when 

frozen  ground  or  sleet  sometimes  holds 
the  water  above  ground;  yet  not  steep 
enough  to  wash.  There  should  be  also 
good  under-drainage  that  cultivation  of 
the  field  may  be  begun  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  rains  to  keep  down  the 
weeds  and  to  conserve  moisture.  I 

am  not  so  particular  about  the  character 
of  the  soil,  whether  it  be  clay  or  black 
loam  or  sand,  as  that  it  should  be.  well 
supplied  with  humus.  If  we  would  be 
successful  in  producing  large  crops,  we 
must  have  plenty  of  decaying  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil  to  admit  air,  to  render 
plant  food  more  readily  available,  and 
to  keep  up  a  ready  supply  of  moisture 
to  grow  a  good  stand  of  plants  and  to 
mature  a  heavy  setting  of  fruit.  Be¬ 
tween  the  choice  of  an  artificial  irrigat¬ 
ing  system  to  supply  water  on  a  “dead’’ 
soil  and  another  site,  the  soil  of  which 
was  well  filled  with  humus,  I  should 
choose  the  latter  plot. 

Usually  my  strawberry  planting  has 
been  made  after  a  crop  of  cow  peas, 
planted  about  July  1,  just  as  soon  as 
we  have  dug  a  crop  of  early  potatoes  or 
matured  a  crop  of  strawberries.  I 
grow  the  Whippoorwill,  northern  grown 
seed,  and  generally  get  a  crop  of  well 
matured  vines  to  disk  under  in  October. 
Then  I  apply  as  much  stable  manure  as 
I  can  spare  and  turn  it  under.  Some 
growers  object  to  this  practice  of  ma¬ 
nuring  ahead  of  planting  because  of  the 
weed  seed,  but  I  feel  that  the  man  who 
would  stay  out  of  his  strawberry  field 
three  or  four  weeks  at  a  time  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  plants  are  not  being  overrun 
with  weeds  would  better  stay  out  for 
all  time — the  soil  should  be  stirred  often 
enough,  that  weeds  have  no  chance.  I 
do  object  to  the  use  of  poultry  manure, 
however,  in  strawberry  growing,  as  it 
almost  always  contains  seeds  of  chick- 
weed,  which  comes  on  very  late  in  Fall 
after  cultivation  ceases,  and  lives  over 
Winter. 

In  early  Spring  as  soon  as  the  soil  is 
dry  enough,  it  is  top-worked,  plowed 
again  rather  shallow,  and  again  worked 
down  firm  and  level.  For  this  purpose 
I  have  the  four-horse  disk  harrow,  lap¬ 
ping  one-half  each  time  to  prevent  ridg¬ 
ing  and  finishing  with  the  spike-tooth 
harrow  and  roller,  used  alternately,  and 
finally  levelling  with  the  plank  drag. 
Sometimes  I  have  a  clover  sod  available, 
in  which  case  I  plow  under  the  second 
growth.  In  my  short  rotations  and  part 
cultivation  I  have  never  been  much 
troubled  with  white  grubs.  I  supple¬ 
ment  the  cow  peas  or  clover,  and  ma¬ 
nure  with  400  pounds  of  dissolved  phos¬ 
phate  rock  and  about  200  pounds  potash 
to  the  acre,  applied  broadcast  and 
worked  in  when  preparing  the  ground. 
With  plants  set  just  as  early  in  Spring 
as  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to  put  in  fine 
tilth  and  with  this  amount  of  fertility, 
I  do  not  have  any  difficulty  in  getting 
a  perfect  row  of  plants  by  August  1, 
when  spaced  three  feet  six  inches  in 


the  row.  I  use  varieties  that  are  ready 
plant  makers  and  that  root  quickly, 
some  sorts  send  out  fine  healthy  run¬ 
ners  that  arc  very  slo&  to  take  root, 
even  when  placed.  Others  are  too  short- 
jointed  and  make  plants  too  close  to¬ 
gether  for  our  system. 

I  grow  principally  Senator  Dunlap, 
Uncle  Jim,  Glen  Mary,  Wm.  Belt  and 
Highland.  I  never  plant  any  variety 
largely,  no  matter  how  highly  it  may  be 
recommended,  without  at  least  one  sea¬ 
son’s  fruiting  on  our  own  grounds. 
There  is  nothing  more  capricious  than 
the  behavior  of  some  strawberry  va¬ 
rieties,  and  what  might  do  well  with  a 
neighbor  a  half  mile  away,  would  on 
our  soil  and  possibly  under  different 
conditions  or  treatment,  be  very  disap¬ 
pointing  either  in  growth  of  plant  or 
berry. 

At  one  time  I  used  the  spade  or  a 
trowel  for  setting,  but  have  found  a 
certain  type  of.  hoc  (see  below)  to  exped¬ 
ite  the  work  by  half,  and  is  much  less 
tiresome.  The  length  of  the  blade  is 
six  inches,  width  at  bottom  two  inches, 
and  four  inches  at  the  top;  length  of 
handle  10  inches.  If  you  can’t  find  this 
type  of  hoe  on  your  market,  have  the 
blacksmith  cut  down  a  large  hoe  to 
these  dimensions.  Then  keep  it  always 
sharp  and  bright.  A  boy  usually  drops 
the  plants  for  two  men  setting  adjoin¬ 
ing  rows.  I  like,  to  have  the  plant  roots 
as  long  as  I  can  set  without  doubling, 
and  going  straight  down  into  the  soil; 
and  I  think  it  saves  time  in  firming 


IIOE  FOIt  SETTING  STRAWBERRIES. 

the  soil  to  go  over  the  field  in  the  same 
direction  the  plants  were  set  and  firm 
with  the  heel  behind  each  plant. 

Should  imperfect  flowering  sorts  be 
set,  a  perfect  variety  opening  just  a  lit¬ 
tle  earlier  should  be  planted  on  one 
side  and  a  later  blooming  sort  three  or 
four  rows  distant ;  then  in  case  some 
blossoms  are  killed  by  frost  there  will 
be  another  chance  for  pollcnization. 
Some  varieties,  though  perfect,  may  be 
too  weak  in  pollen  to  supply  imperfect 
sorts.  Glen  Mary  is  one  variety  having 
this  defect.  I  begin  cultivating  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  set  *and  firmed ;  not 
a  plant  is  left  over  night  uncultivated. 
I  like  to  go.  out  the  next  morning  and 
find  the  moisture  right  under  the  dust 
blanket  and  helping  the  new-set  plane 
to  establish  itself.  Our  rows  are  four 
feet  apart,  and  the  two-horse  surface 
riding  cultivator  only  is  used  until  we 
begin  to  set  runners — usually  about 
July  1.  This  implement  has  two  blades 
on  each  side,  adjustable  in  every  way, 
and  one  can  cultivate  within  an  inch  on 
either  side  of  the  plant  without  ridging 
or  throwing  the  soil ;  and  as  the  plants 
have  been  checked  and  are  cultivated 
both  ways,  very  little  hand  hoeing  is 
required.  The'  cultivator  is  kept  going 
and  a  perfect  dust  mulch  maintained 
until  nearly  every  plant  has  started  run¬ 
ners,  the  blades  working  underneath 
and  throwing  them  around  without 
injury;  then  we  begin  placing  the  run¬ 
ners  to  fill  the  three  feet  six-inch  space, 
selecting  two  strong  runners  from  each 
plant  and  training  in  opposite  directions 
toward  the  next  plant  in  the  row. 

In  about  two  weeks,  and  immediately 
after  a  thorough  cultivating,  I  begin 
bedding  other  runners  to  make  a 
medium  wide  matted  row,  trying  to 
space  the  plants  six  to  eight  inches  from 
one  another,  and  pulling  off  any  surplus 
runners.  From  this  time  until  October 
1  we  keep  up  a  fast  cultivation  with  the 
13-tooth  one-horse  cultivator  and  nar- 
row-bladed  hand  hoc.  This  is  a  corn 
hoe,  and  I  bend  the  shank  until  the 
blade  lies  almost  flat  in  the  soil  when 
one  stands  erect.  Set  in  this  way  a 
stroke  can  be  made  12  or  15  inches  long 
with  a  bright,  well-sharpened  tool.  This 
may  seem  a  small  point,  but  if  you 
get  it  a  saving  of  one-third  the  labor 


and  many  cricks  in  the  back  will  be 
made. 

About  September  first,  or  when  the 
Fall  rains  begin,  the  early-set  runner 
plants  become  ambitious  to  set  up  an 
establishment  of  their  own,  and  send 
out  numerous  runners,  when  they  should 
be  occupied  in  developing  larger 
crowns  for  next  year's  fruiting.  Right 
here  is  where  many  growers  lose  a  good 
crop  by  permitting  the  setting  of  a  large 
number  of  little  short-rooted  plants, 
which  not  only  stop  the  formation  of 
fruiting  crowns  on  the  early  rooted 
plants,  but,  at  fruiting  time,  sap  the  soil 
of  fertility  and  moisture  when  they  arc 
most  needed.  These  small  plants  are  of 
little  account  for  fruiting,  being  quickly 
affected  by  drought  and  developing,  if 
at  all,  but  one  fruiting  crown.  Formerly 
I  pulled  off  these  late  runners  by  hand, 
just  ahead  of  the  hoe,  but  I  now  use  a 
light  steel  hand  rake  with  the  inner 
edges  of  the  teeth  filed  quite  sharp. 
After  the  row  is  filled  with  the  desired 
number  of  plants  and  they  have  become 
rooted,  I  go  over  the  row  with  the 
rake,  working  across,  and  with  a  sharp, 
quick  stroke.  Then  in  a  day  or  two, 
or  perhaps  after  the  next  rain — for  this 
work  is  a  good  cultivation — 1  go  over 
each  row,  raking  in  an  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  than  at  first.  This  gets  a  great 
many  more  runners  than  the  first  work¬ 
ing,  and  very  few  are  left,  hardly 
enough  to  notice. 

For  mulching,  we  use  largely  wheat 
straw;  it  is  less  objectionable  than  oats 
or  rye  straw  in  sprouting  grain  and 
weed  seeds  in  the  berry  field,  but  I  like 
to  unload  alongside  the  field  and  shake 
out  the  material  before  spreading.  If 
one  can  haul  and  pile  several  weeks 
ahead  the  straw  becomes  settled,  is 
easier  to  handle  and  a  good  many  of 
the  weed  seeds  have  sprouted. 

In  the  Spring  when  the  plants  begin 
growing  and  before  the  new  leaves 
show  white  under  the  mulch,  I  remove 
a  part  of  the  straw  from  ovti  the 
rows  into  the  paths  and  tramp  it  down. 
Just  after  a  shower  is  desirable  for  this 
work,  the  straw  “staying  put”  i  h  bet¬ 
ter.  Here  it  is  available  to  place  over 
the  blossoms  in  case  of  late  frost.  One 
can  work  at  this  all  night,  even  after 
sunrise,  and  earn  great  wages  some¬ 
times.  Possibly  the  orchard  heaters 
with  small  fruit  attachment  will  later 
come  into  use. 

into  use.  W.  A.  witiirow. 

Tippecanoe  Co.,  Ind. 

INTERNATIONAL  FLOWER  SHOW. 

The  most  interesting  horticultural  event 
of  1913  was  the  great  triennial  international 
flower  show  held  in  New  York,  April  5-13, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Florists.  As  a  rule  the  New  York 
public  displays  a  lukewarm  interest  in 
flower  shows,  hut  their  education  is  pro¬ 
gressing.  and  we  hope  to  see  a  greater 
enthusiasm  in  the  future.  The  great  exhi¬ 
bition  just  closed  was  of  such  extraordinary 
beauty  that  its  impression  should  he  per¬ 
manent.  It  was  very  freely  attended,  too, 
by  people  of  social  prominence,  and  this, 
combined  with  generous  praise  from  the 
newspapers,  undoubtedly  influenced  tin*  at¬ 
tendance  of  many  who  ordinarily  stay  away 
from  flower  shows. 

The  various  national  societies  devoted  to 
the  rose,  carnation,  sweet  pea  and  gladiolus 
each  called  out  special  exhibits  on  certain 
days,  and  an  excellent  feature  was  a  series 
of’  illustrated  lectures  on  horticultural 
topics,  delivered  by  speakers  famous  for 
special  knowledge. 

The  profusion  of  the  great  display  was 
almost  startling;  great  beds  of  flowering 
and  foliage  plants,  varied  by  specimen  bay 
trees  and  choice  ferns,  left  no  vacant  places, 
■while  the  pillars  and  balconies  of  tin*  vast 
hall  were  decorated  with  Southern  smilax. 
Big  beds  of  Spring  bulbs,  masses  of  white 
lilies,  and  a  forest  of  Rambler  roses  were 
most  effective.  Among  the  cut  roses  vases 
containing  100  American  Beauties  were  es¬ 
pecially  showv.  but  did  not  e(p»al  in  beauty 
the  vases  of  Ki Harney.  This  latter  rose  has 
“sported”  a  good  deal,  and  in  addition  to 
the  type  and  the  white  form  there  were 
a  number  of  variations  in  pink  shades.  The 
prize  for  best  new  rose  not  yet  disseminated 
was  awarded  to  tlx;  variety  Mrs.  Charles 
Russell.  Some  fine  plants  of  Dr.  W.  Van 
Fleet  were  much  admired. 

The  orchid  display  was  very  large,  and 
included  a  number  from  abroad ;  one  or¬ 
chid  hybrid,  Odontloda  (cross  between  an 
Odontoglossum  and  a  Coehlioda ) .  received 
a  newspaper  ovation  as  “the  !j>5,000  orchid." 
it  bore  two  graceful  spikes  of  deep  carmine 
rose  blossoms,  and  came  from  an  English 
exhibitor.  Sir  Jeremiah  Column. 

To  the  writer,  the  most  wonderful  display 
made  was  an  extensive  group  of  Acacias, 
Bougainvillea,  heaths  and  Metrosidcros 
(Australian  bottle-brush  tree)  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  liooking  at  these  feathery  Acacias 
with  their  mass  of  bloom  one  could  realize 
the  effect  of  the  “wattle”  in  an  Australian 
landscape.  There  was  another  remarkable 
display  of  heaths,  and  some  wonderful 
Cinerarias,  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons  and  Hy¬ 
drangeas,  including  new  French  varieties 
of  great  beauty.  A  Dutch  garden  of  bulbs 
always  attracted  a  crowd,  and  some  ex 
traordinary  ivies  trained  in  the  forms  of 
men  and  animals,  were  as  grotesque  as  th  - 
clipped  yews  of  an  Elizabethan  garden. 
Carnations  were,  of  course,  shown  in  pro¬ 
fusion,  and  there  were  decorated  tables, 
bouquets,  etc.  It  would  take  a  volume  to 
name  all  the  beautiful  things  seen,  and 
another  volume  to  give  full  appreciation  to 
all  the  hard-working  enthusiasts  who  made 
this  famous  show  possible.  E.  T.  it. 


Nobody  Ever  Gets  This 
Big  Book  of  1,000 
Rare  BarpwHMAMiout 
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^l On BOy 
don't, 
think, 
that, 
any¬ 
body 
ever 

gets  oar'1 
Big  Bar¬ 
gain  Book 
without  ask¬ 
ing  for  It.  Wo 
don’t  believe  In 
forcing  it  upon  people.  „ 

If  wo  diil.  wo  would  get  n 
list  of  all  the  families  in  your  township  And  sond 
each  our  Bargs  in  Book. 

Wo  fool  that  this  bookofforing  more  than  1,000 
articles  at  less  than  wholesale  cost  is  well 
worth  writing  for.  The  fact  is,  wo  have  seriously 
considered  soiling  tho  book  for  25o,  instead  of 
sending  it  froo  on  request. 


Rare  Bargains 


It’s  a  very  unnsnal  thing  to  do  able  to  buy  new, 
up-to-dato.  flrst-aunllty,  guaranteed  mer¬ 
chandise  at  loss  than  retail  dealers  pay. 

It  couldn't  bo  done  if  wo  bought  and  sold  goods 
in  thoordinnry  way.  Wo  buy  only  from  overstocked 
manufacturers  who  nood  rash  to  pay  their  debts. 
It’s  surprising  what  n  few  thousand  dollars  in 
crisp  bills  will  buy  from  a  hnrdup  manufacturer. 

And  please  note  how  wo  sell  —  direct  to  the 
public.  Yon  pay  no  retail  dealer’s  expense  or 
profits.  Thus  our  prices  are  tho  lowest  ever  known . 

Yet  wo  have  never  sold  ono  dollar’s  worth  of 
•‘seconds''  or  wreckage,  or  stuff  from  sheriffs’  or 
receivers’  salos.  Nothing  but  QUALITY  Is 
evor  handled  by  tho  Manufacturers  Outlet  Co. 


Free  Trial,  Absolute  Guaranty 


All  goods  are  shipped  subjeot  to  30  days'  trial. 

And  eneh  customer’s  order  is  covered  by  our 
unqualified  Guaranty  of  Satisfaction.  Thus  a  per- 
feet  stranger  can  buy  of  n»  with  utmost  assurance 
of  fair  treatment.  No  up-to-date  business  firm 
can  afford  to  have  displeased  customers. 


What  We  Sell 


Wo  couldn’t  possibly  doscribe  onr  1.000  Bargains 
horo.  Ifivon  wore  wo  to  use  a  double  pnge,  wo 
couldn’t  do  it.  Honco  we  do  not  attempt  it. 

No  matter  what  you  want,  you  are  apt  to  find  it 
In  our  Bargain  Book. 


Now.  if  you  want  onr  now  Bargain  Book  that 
60.000  people  have  already  asked  for.  merely  say 
this  on  a  postal— “8end  me  your  latest  Book  of 
1.000  Bargains.”  Thon  sign  your  sumo  and  ad¬ 
dress  and  mail  the  card  today  to  (36) 

1j  THE  MANUFACTURERS  OUTLET  CO. 
Dept.  133 .  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Sfcft  potatoes 

Tho  Vine  Im  a  Riant  amonp  potatoes  ;  stood  up  without  npot  <>r 
blemish  (Of*ni pnrativoly)  while  others  were  dead  and  dying  all 
around  it.  Yielded  BOO  bu.  while  Mountains  on  either  aid**  of 
It  yielded  200  bn.  name  conditions.  Price,  bbl.,  $3.00.  Write 
for  prices  In  quantity. 

I.  L.  WARE,  ...  Gardiner,  Maino 


READING  GIANT  ONoELrEDflR  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

for  salo  Price,  $10  per  M.  f.  o.  b.  Concord. 

CHARLES  W.  PRESCOTT.  32  Monument  St..  Concord,  Mass 


TKN  THOUSAND  II I/A ck  raspberry 
PLANTS.  Strong  and  hardy.  A  C  Peck,  Elnori,  N  Y. 


f  "CCIl  rnru — Reid’s  Yellow  Dent,  Knrly  Leam 
vUIIII  ini: and  White  Cap.  Gftthoved enny : 
Rack  Dried;  Germination  perfect.  Ask  for  samples 
and  catalogue,  THE0.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


Strawberries 

8,000,000  vigorous  Strawberry  Plants  of  tho  22 
Karliest,  Latest,  Largest,  Bost  Flavored,  Most 
Productive  varieties  grown.  Also  all  loading 
varieties  Asparagus,  Raspberry,  Blacklmrry, 
Vegetable  Plants  ami  Fruit  Trees.  Cabbago  Plants, 
$1.00  hundred  postpaid.  CATALOGUE  FREE, 

Harry  L.  Squires,  -  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 


2“  BERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  Them — All  Varieties 

Americus  Fall  Bearing  Strawberries 

One  Dollar  per  Dozen — Five  Dollars  per  Hundred  ^ 


Five  Hundred  Bushels  h«,Tbk"  Potatoes  ; 

One  Fifty  per  Bushel — Ten  Bushels  Ten  Dollars 

L.  J.  FARMER 

Box  320,  -  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  | 


“  Win */f  the  Juice  is  in  the  Appte  ’’ 

MT.  GILEAD  CIDER  PRESSES 

Tlic  best  inoHt  elllcient  mid  moxt  econo, 
in  leal  method  of  icutttujc  the  money 
out  of  that  apple  crop  in  to  Hqa<Q)7.e  it 
out  with  a  Mount  Gilead  Cider  Press. 

Capacity  raiiL’o  of  from  lo  to  *400  bids, 
daily.  Wo  imike  n  press  for evtiry 
purpoKu.  Also  ehler  evaporators' 
apple-butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  HpruyluK  out  fits,  etc. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.  CO. 

(Oldcrtl  and  largest  mamifact uivrs  of 

elder  presses  in  tho  world.)  ______ 

137  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  GiJesul,  Ohio 

Or  ltuom  110  I.  M  Cortliuidt  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
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SOME  PEDIGREED  TREE  GUFF. 

The  Winfield  Nursery  Co.  of  Kansas  is 
sending  out  a  circular  from  which  we  take 
a  few  choice  gems  of  guff : 

There  are  seventy  million  apple  trees  in 
the  United  States..  Thirty-five  million  are 
barren.  It  took  their  owners  10  years  to 
find  this  out.  They  had  to  prepare  the 
ground,  plant  the  trees,  cultivate,  prune, 
spray  and  care  for  them  10  long  years  and 
they  get  nothing — absolutely  nothing  for 
their  work.  Can  you  afford  to  take  a 
chance  like  this?  How  much  better  and 
safer  to  buy  “pedigreed  trees”  and  be  posi¬ 
tively  sure  that  if  well  cared  for,  they 
will  annually  produce  large  crops  of  flawless 
fruit  true  to  name." 

While  there  are  some  trees  that  bear 
more  fruit  than  others  there  are  other 
reasons  for  it,  usually,  than  any  in¬ 
herent  virtues  or  ability  to  do  so  in 
contrast  with  others  of  the  same  variety. 
That  is,  I  have  never  seen  any  con¬ 
clusive  proof  of  the  theory  that  is  com¬ 
monly  called  “pedigreed”  nursery  stock. 
Theoretically  it  is  all  right  and  very 
plausible,  but  practically  it  is  not.  There 
was  some  local  cause  for  nearly  all  the 
fruitful  variations  that  I  have  seen, 
such  as  extra  fertility  of  the  soil,  free¬ 
dom  from  insects  and  fungus  troubles 
or  checking  of  downward  flow  of  sap 
by  strangulation  or  some  such  thing. 
These  causes  being  only  temporary  they 
leave  no  permanent  influence  on  the 
constitution  of  the  trees  or  on  those  of 
the  succeeding  generations.  If  this  was 
not  true  and  the  influence  was  perma¬ 
nent  then  the  fruitfulness  could  be  per¬ 
petuated  as  some  nurserymen  claim.  But 
I  do  not  believe  most  of  their  claims, 
and  they  often  disgust  reasoning  and  ob¬ 
servant  people  by  their  extravagance. 
The  case  above  stated  is  one  of  this 
kind.  My  observation  in  thousands  of 
orchards  of  many  kinds  of  fruits  and 
grown  from  Alaska  to  tropical  Florida 
leads  me  to  believe  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  tree  of  a  productive  variety 
that  is  constitutionally  “barren.”  That 
half  the  70  million  apple  trees  in  the 
United  States  are  barren  is  a  most 
monstrous  and  untruthful  statement. 
There  may  be  half  of  them  too  young 
to  bear  and  many  that  are  planted  arc 
not  properly  cared  for  and  fail  to  be 
profitable  or  die  out,  but  that  the 
owners  of  half  the  apple  trees  planted 
had  to  “care  for  them  10  long  years 
and  then  get  nothing — absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  for  their  work”  is  positively  mis¬ 
leading  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Indeed 
it  is  not  true.  And  then  to  say  that  the 
"pedigreed  trees”  of  this  braggadocio 
of  a  nursery  “will  produce  more  fruit 
and  better  fruit  than  non-pedigreed 
trees  and  you  will  have  a  full  bearing 
orchard  instead  of  an  orchard  in  which 
half  the  trees  are  barren”  is  another 
groundless  assumption.  And  to  urge  that 
there  must  be  haste  in  ordering  the  trees 
within  30  days  because  the  stock  was 
limited  has  a  very  fakish  ring,  but  it 
accords  with  the  statement  about  an¬ 
nually  producing  “large  crops  of  flaw¬ 
less  fruit  true  to  name.” 

I  here  arc  thousands  of  good  nurseries 
all  over  the  country  that  have  been 
growing  trees  for  many  years  that  have 
been  planted  far  and  near  and  with  good 
results,  and  for  any  one  or  more  nurs¬ 
eries  to  claim  superiority  of  their  stock 
on  an  assumption  of  an  improved  the¬ 
ory,  as  this  Kansas  nursery  does,  is 
wrong — positively  wrong.  That  there 
should  be  every  possible  precaution  used 
to  propagate  trees  true  to  name  and 
lrom  those  that  have  borne  fruit  and 
proved  their  identity,  is  important — very 
important.  But  it  is  unwise  and  unfair 

,0  extravagant  claims  and  is  sure 
u>  h»ally  bring  reaction  by  disappoint- 
mg  the  tree  planter  and  hurt  the  nur- 

SCry-  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

1  see  you  have  disposed  of  that  fine 
horse  you  bought  from  the  city.”  “Yes,” 
'cphed  the  regretful  milkman,  “he  hurt 
my  business.  He  had  been  used  for 
polling  a  sprinkling  cart  and  stopped  at 
every  hydrant.”— Judge. 


THE  RTJ7RAI> 

PIGEON  MANURE  FOR  ASPARAGUS, 

I  live  in  South  Jersey,  have  four  acres 
of  asparagus,  also  750  pairs  of  pigeons.  1 
j»ut  the  manure  on  the  bed,  getting  over  it 
once  each  year  in  the  Summer.  I  haul 
out  and  spread  between  ‘the  rows,  and 
work  in  the  soil ;  also  each  Spring  add 
one  ton  of  high-grade  fertilizer,  G-7-5,  to  the 
acre.  Is  there  any  danger  of  my  getting 
too  much  nitrogen?  The  soil  is  a  sandy 
loam.  H>  c.  c 

Bassett,  N.  J. 

According  to  Voorhees,  pigeon  and  hen 
manure  are  about  alike  as  to  analysis.  In 
the  fresh  state  hen  manure  analyzes  from 
one  to  1%  per  cent,  nitrogen  and  .5  to  .75 
per  cent,  each  of  phosphoric  acid  and  pot¬ 
ash.  When  dry  it  runs  from  two  to  three 
per  cent,  nitrogen  and  one  to  1  %  per  cent, 
each  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  When 
compared  with  some  brands  of  commercial 
fertilizers  this  is  not  high,  but  the  plant 
food  in  hen  manure  is  in»an  available  form, 
and  every  gardener  knows  that  this  is 
the  most  valuable  of  all  farm  manures, 
especially  for  onions  and  other  crops  re¬ 
quiring  large  amounts  of  nitrogen.  As¬ 
paragus  belongs  in  this  class,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  there  is  no  danger  of  H.  C.  C. 
getting  too  much  nitrogen  in  his  sandy  soil 
while  he  fertilizes  as  he  does  at  present. 
Asparagus  can  be  fertilized  heavier  than 
almost  any  other  truck  crop,  and  yet  make 
a  profit  on  the  money  expended.  Some 
growers  claim  that  one  to  three  tons  of 
a  commercial  fertilizer,  analyzing  four  to 


NEW-YORKER 

six  per  cent,  nitrogen,  together  with  10  or 
12  tons  of  fine  manure,  can  be  used  ad¬ 
vantageously  on  established  beds.  Such 
heavy  fertilization  might  not  under  all 
conditions  be  an  economical  procedure,  but 
aside  from  the  question  of  economy  I  would 
have  no  hesitancy  in  applying  it.  A  ton 
of  the  very  best  pigeon  or  hen  manure  will 
give  only  half  as  much  nitrogen  as  the 
0-7-5  fertilizer,  and  if  I  had  the  manure  I 
would  put  it  all  on  and  wish  for  more. 
We  do  not  make  a  large  quantity  of  hen 
manure,  but  if  we  had  it  we  could  use 
immense  quantities  to  good  advantage  in 
growing  early  vegetables  of  nearly  all 
kinds.  A  good  part  of  what  we  do  make 
is  mixed  with  horse  manure  and  used  for 
our  egg-plants  and  peppers.  It  gives  them 
an  early  start.  We  also  find  hen  manure 
quite  beneficial  for  asparagus,  and  as  a 
top-dressing  for  onions,  cabbage  and  other 
quick  growing  crops.  A  neighboring  grower 
used  hen  manure  last  year  on  part  of  a 
two-year-old  asparagus  plantation  and  It 
was  quite  easy  to  see,  in  the  middle  of 
Winter  just  where  he  put  it.  The  stubs 
on  the  part  of  the  field  where  hen  manure 
was  applied  are  nearly  twice  as  large  as 
those  where  it  was  not  used. 

South  Jersey.  tuucker,  jk. 


New  Jersey  Potato  Contest  Rules. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  Board  of 
Agriculture  has  formulated  the  rules  to 
govern  the  potato  contest.  The  County 


Board  has  appropriated  $60  to  be  given  in 
prizes  for  the  best  acres  of  potatoes  grown 
in  the  county.  This  sum  will  be  divided 
into  a  first  prize  of  $30,  a  second  prize  of 
$20  and  a  third  prize  of  $10.  All  con¬ 
testants  for  these  prizes  must  be  paid  up 
members  of  the  Board.  Anyone  not  a 
member  may  become  eligible  to  compete  by 
paying  a  membership  fee  of  50  cents.  All 
applications  must  be  filed  not  later  than 
May  1,  1913.  The  area  must  *not  contain 
over  43,500  square  feet  (one  acre)  deter¬ 
mined  by  actual  measurement.  Contestants 
shall  make  out  duplicate  reports,  stating 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  crop.  One  of  these  reports 
shall  be  retained  by  the  contestant,  and 
the  other  mailed  to  the  secretary  of  the 
committee  five  days  before  the  Fall  meeting 
of  the  Board.  The  following  details  are 
to  be  covered  in  the  report. 

1.  The  crop  grown  and  the  improvements 
added  to  the  soil  last  year  (1912). 

2.  Kind  of  soil  and  depth  of  plowing. 

3.  Composition  and  amount  of  fertilizer. 

4.  Variety  and  quantity  of  seed. 

5.  Time  and  depth  of  planting. 

6.  Distance  between  seed  pieces  in  the 
row  and  between  the  rows. 

7.  Method  of  cultivation. 

8.  Method  of  spraying. 

9.  The  product  shall  be  considered  the 
total  weight  of  potatoes  grown  on  the 
contestant’s  acre. 

10.  There  shall  not  be  more  than  one 
contesting  acre  on  each  farm. 

The  committee  reserves  the  right  to  in¬ 
spect  any  contestant’s  acre  at  any  time  and 
to  verify  the  weight  of  the  product. 

D.  T.  H. 


In  1918— What? 

*By  R.  E.  Olds ,  Designer 


Many  a  car  will  run 
well  for  one  summer.  But 
in  five  years  from  now 
where  will  flimsy  cars  be? 
And  what  will  they  cost 
in  the  meantime? 

“Dear  Mr.  Olds :  I  have  run 
one  of  your  cars  for  75,000  miles, 
and  it  still  runs  as  well  as  any 
new  car  I  know.” 

That's  from  one  of  the  letters 
which  come  to  me  constantly. 

And  legions  of  men  saying  such 
things  to  others  give  to  my  cars 
the  place  they  hold  after  26  years 
of  car  building. 

It  Isn’t  Easy 

It  isn't  easy  in  these  days  of 
fierce  competition  to  build  a  really 
honest  car.  In  Rco  the  Fifth  it 
means  $200  more  than  such  a  car 
need  cost. 

And  nearly  all  that  extra  cost  is 
hidden.  It  is  years,  sometimes, 
before  users  learn  its  meaning. 


Note  what  it  means  to  the 
maker.  He  must  have  all  steel 
made  to  formula.  To  make  sure 


of  its  strength  he  must  analyze  it 
twice. 

Each  driving  part  must  be  given 
all  the  strength  it  needs,  then  50 
per  cent  extra  strength  must  be 
added. 

He  must  use  big  tires — we  use 
34x4 — to  cut  down  tire  upkeep. 
He  must  use  roller  bearings — we 
use  15 — where  common  ball  bear¬ 
ings  cost  one-fifth  as  much. 

To  escape  all  flaws  he  must  use 
drop  forgings.  We  use  190.  He 
must  use  a  $75  magneto — a  doubly- 
heated  carburetor  —  big  brake 
drums,  big  springs. 

He  must  test  his  gears  in  a  50- 
ton  crusher.  He  must  test  his 
engines  for  48  hours  in  many  radi¬ 
cal  ways. 

And  he  must  have  scores  of  in¬ 
spectors  and  testers  watching 
every  part  of  that  car. 

To  the  User 

To  the  user  it  means  an  almost 
trouble-proof  car.  A  car  with  low 
cost  of  upkeep.  A  car  that  meets 
every  strain. 

A  car  that  continues,  year  after 
year,  to  render  perfect  service. 
And  a  car  that  saves  hundreds  of 


dollars  in  repairs,  upkeep  and 
trouble. 

You  get  this  all  in  Reo  the 
Fifth,  and  countless  users  know  it. 
And  you  get  it  at  an  underprice. 
For  all  this  extra  cost  is  saved  by 
our  wonderful  factory  efficiency. 

We  save  20  per  cent  in  one  way 
alone — by  building  a  single  model. 
Every  machine  and  tool  in  this 
factory  is  adapted  to  this  one  car. 

And  we  make  all  our  own  parts. 
That’s  how  a  car  such  as  I  de¬ 
scribe  can  be  sold  at  the  Reo 
price. 

New  Control 

This  car  has  our  new  control. 
All  the  gear  shifting  is  done  by 
one  center  rod,  entirely  out  of  the 
way.  It  is  done  by  moving  this 
rod  only  three  inches  in  each  of 
four  directions. 

There  are  no  levers  to  clog  the 
way  of  the  driver.  Both  brakes 
are  operated  by  foot  pedals.  And  j 
this  car,  like  all  the  leading  cars,/ 
has  the  left  side  drive. 


Write  for  our  catalog  and  we'll 
direct  you  to  the  nearest  Reo  show¬ 
room.  They  are  everywhere; 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.,  General  Sales  Agents  for  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich, 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


30-35 

Horsepower 
Wheel  Base — 
112  Inches 
Tires — 

34  x  4  Inches 
Center  Control 
15  Roller 
Bearings 
Demountable 
Rims 

Three  electric 
lights 
190  Drop 
Forgings 
Made  with 
5  and  2 
Passenger 
Bodies 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.  We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  cover,  windshield, 
gas  tank  for  heudlights,  speedometer,  self-starter,  extra  rim  and  brackets-all  for  $100  ex'ra  (list  price  $170). 

(Gray  ^  Davis  Electric  Lighting  and  Starting  System  at  an  extra  price,  if  wanted.  ) 


Reo  the  Fifth 

The  1913  Series 

$1, 095 


600 


April  26/* 


CHEMICALS  AND  CLOVER. 

Another  Year  on  the  Lewis  Farm. 

Part  I. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  we  have 
reported  sales  of  farm  crops  from  the 
farm  of  D.  C.  Lewis  in  Middlesex  Co., 
N.  J.  .We  now  have  another  statement 
as  follows : 

I  suppose  some  persons  may  be  inquir¬ 
ing  how  the  Lewis  farm  panned  out  for 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1913.  Well  we 
had  a  fairly  good  year,  considering  the 
severe  drought  we  passed  through.  Our 
sales  were  as  follows.  These  sales  were 


from  90  acres : 

Potatoes  . $1,807.10 

Hay  .  1,124.31 

Milk  and  calves .  671.57 

Wheat  . » .  407.75 

Corn  .  176.00 


1913  . $4,186.73 

1912  .  5,412.36 

1911  .  4,339.45 


$14,938.54 

Total  sales  for  three  years,  $14,938.54 
from  90  acres,  or  $49.79  for  each  acre  per 
year.  We  consider  this  quite  favorable  for 
our  Eastern  worn-out  farm. 

D.  C.  LEWIS. 

“Chemicals  and  clover”  is  the  name 
applied  to  the  system  of  farming  which 
Mr.  Lewis  has  so  successfully  worked 
out.  Every  year  we  find  it  necessary  to 
give  a  short  description  of  this  farm 
in  order  to  satisfy  new  readers.  The 
soil  of  this  section  of  New  Jersey  has 
been  under  cultivation  for  nearly  or 
quite  two  centuries.  Under  the  old 
system  of  farming  this  farm  came  to 
be  ranked  as  “worn  out" — it  certainly 
was  unproductive.  Since  Mr.  Lewis 
began  his  systematic  use  of  chemicals 
in  a  rotation  carrying  grass  and  a  good 
sod,  the  soil  has  steadily  improved. 
Crops  have  grown  larger  and  the  farm 
has  gained  in  productive  power. 

There  are  100  acres  in  all — 10  in 
woodland — so,  as  Mr.  Lewis  states,  the 
$14,935.54  represents  the  three  years’ 
product  of  90  working  acres.  There 
are  five  fields  of  about  equal  size  and  a 
regular  rotation  of  corn,  potatoes,  wheat 
and  two  years  of  grass.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  figures  a  herd  of  cows  is 
kept  chiefly  to  consume  the  cornstalks 
and  the  Alfalfa  with  some  of  the  clover 
ha}*  In  a  study  of  this  rotation  sup¬ 
pose  we  start  with  the  corn.  After  the 
second  year  of  cutting  the  grass  all  the 
available  supply  of  manures  are  hauled 
out  on  the  sod.  This  is  done  in  late 
Summer  and  Fall.  The  farm  is  level, 
and  there  is  little  loss  of  plant  food 
when  the  manure  is  left  exposed  in 
this  way.  The  cattle  are  “soiled” — that 
is  Alfalfa  and  other  crops  like  oats 
and  peas  are  cut  green  and  carried  to 
them.  Thus  the  manure  is  all  saved 
and  abundant  dry  stalk  and  straw  are 
used  to  absorb  the  liquids.  In  former 
years  only  one  or  two  cows  were  kept — 
the  stalks  being  sold  or  thrown  into  the 
barn-yard  to  be  trampled  down  and  rot¬ 
ted  for  manure.  The  $671.57  in  the 
table  given  by  Mr.  Lewis  represents 
mostly  the  feeding  value  of  the  stalks, 
which  was  formerly  wasted.  Of  course 
concentrated  feeds  are  bought  to  feed 
with  the  silage  and  some  clover  hay 
and  Alfalfa  are  fed,  but  essentially  this 
item  represents  the  feeding  value  of 
the  stalks — or  the  difference  between 
rotting  them  down  in  the  old  way  and 
feeding  them  from  a  silo. 

At  any  rate  the'  first  step  in  a  “chemi¬ 
cal  and  clover”  rotation  is  to  put  all 
the  farm  manure  on  a  two-year  old 
sod  and  plow  it  all  under  for  corn. 
But  why  corn?  Various  reasons.  Corn 
\yith  its  grain  and  stalks  is  one  of  the 
surest  crops  the  Eastern  farmer  can 
grow.  Give  a  farmer  a  good  supply 
of  corn  and  his  working  stock  is  pro¬ 
vided  for.  We  see  that  in  grain  and 
what  we  may  call  “corn  products”  Mr. 
Lewis  stated  $847.57  or  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  for  an  equal  area 
in  wheat.  Then  corn  is  the  best  farm 
crop  to  utilize  manure  and  grass  sod 
properly.  In  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  you  will  hear  farmers  argue  that 
sod  is  better  for  potatoes  or  some  other 
crop.  I  think  that  is  not  true  of  New 
Jersey.,  The  vigorous  habit  of  growth 


the  rural  new-vorker 


of  the  corn  crop  and  the  fact  that  its 
heaviest  growth  is  made  in  late  Summer 
fit  it  particularly  well  for  utilizing  the 
organic  matter  in  sod  and  manure.  Not 
only  this,  but  it  leaves  the  soil  in  fine 
shape  for  the  potato  crop  which  fol¬ 
lows.  Instead  of  the  coarse  and  un¬ 
decayed  forms  of  organic  matter  in  the 
sod  and  manure  we  have  after  the  corn 
crop  has  ripened  a  soil  tilled  with 
humus,  which  is  organic  matter  broken 
down  and  decayed.  Soil  containing 
humus  is  better  for  a  potato  crop  than 
one  containing  coarse  organic  matter, 
and  as  the  potato  is  the  money  crop 
of  this  rotation  the  soil  may  well  be 
fitted  for  it.  You  cannot  think  of 
a  better  farm  crop  for  this  purpose 
than  corn.  If  you  can  sow  Crimson 
clover  in  the  corn  at  the  last  cultiva¬ 
tion  we  shall  have  an  ideal  situation 
for  potatoes.  Let  us  see  about  that 
crop  next.  H.  W.  c. 


SUMMER  SPRAYING  FOR  SCALE. 

[Many  fruit  growers  in  Northern  New 
Jersey  have  been  unable  to  spray  properly 
this  Spring.  The  trees  started  their  buds 
early  and  at  the  usual  spraying  season  high 
winds  and  storms  prevailed  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  do  a  thorough  job.  What 
can  be  done  in  cases  where  it  is  known 
the  scale  exists?  Experience  in  former 
years  shows  that  when  such  trees  are  not 
sprayed  the  fruit  is  spotted  and  inferior. 
Is  there  any  method  of  Summer  spraying 
that  will  answer? 

Poor  Opinion  of  Summer  Spraying. 

Spraying  conditions  in  New  Jersey 
represent  a  similar  condition  here  in 
Connecticut,  and  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  peach  trees  will  be  sprayed. 
As  to  the  self-boiled  lime  and  sulphur 
Summer  spray  having  any  effect  on  the 
scale,  I  am  satisfied  from  three  years’ 
experience  that'  it  is  of  no  earthly  use. 
When  we  first  began  this  Summer  spray¬ 
ing  in  Georgia  both  my  superintendent 
and  myself  were  rather  of  the  opinion 
that  it  would  do  away  with  the  ordinary 
Winter  spraying  for  the  scale,  but  we 
have  discovered  that  it  is  Pot  so.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  where  you  have 
trees  much  affected  with  the  scale  now 
it  might  be  best  to  risk  injuring  the 
fruit  crop  somewhat  and  spray  right 
away  (April  10)  with  oil.  If  you  do 
not  want  to  risk  this,  then  depend  upon 
swabbing  the  most  affected  branches  two 
or  three  times  during  the  Summer  with 
good  strong  lime  and  sulphur.  That 
would  probably  hold  the  critter  in 
check  so  the  trees  would  not  be  seri¬ 
ously  injured  until  you  could  give  a 
thorough  spraying  in  the  Fall. 

Connecticut.  j.  h.  hale. 

Lime-Sulphur  1  to  40. 

There  is  plenty  of  data  to  show  that 
the  dilute  solution  of  lime-sulphur  at 
the  rate  of  1  to  30  -to  1  to  40  if 
applied  just  about  the  time  the  young 
scales  are  appearing  oe  the  trees  will 
hold  the  pest  in  check.  The  young  San 
Jose  scale  insects  appear  in  this  lati¬ 
tude  usually  about  the  latter  part  of 
June.  This  year,  however,  is  apparently 
an  early  one,  and  in  your  locality  they 
would  appear  a  little  earlier  anyhow. 
Probably  you  can  look  for  the  young 
along  about  the  middle  of  the  month 
of  June.  Just  as  soon  as  the  little  mite¬ 
like  insects  are  seen  crawling  over  the 
trees  they  should  be  given  a  thorough 
application  of  the  dilute  lime-sulphur 
solution,  say  on  the  average  of  about 
1  to  35.  Do  not  put  more  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  leaves  than  necessary. 
Coat  the  branches.  Scott  and  Quain- 
tance  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  also  shown  that  the  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  solution  will  also  aid 
greatly  in  checking  them  if  applied  at 
the  periods  of  the  year  I  have  men¬ 
tioned.  If  it  is  too  late  to  spray  with 
the  Winter  strengths  of  lime-sulphur 
in  your  locality,  1  think  you  can  hold 
the  insects  in  check  by  the  use  of  these 
dilute  solutions  during  the  Summer. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 

Cornell  University. 

Self-boiled  Lime-Sulphur. 

Experiments  by  Prof.  Scott  in  1908 
showed  that  trees  in  Arkansas  receiv¬ 
ing  four  applications  of  the  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  wash  remained  in  full 
foliage  and  yielded  a  fair  crop  of  good 
merchantable  fruit,  although  the  orchard 
was  so  badly  infested  with  San  Jose 
scale  the  preceding  season  that  at  pick¬ 
ing  time  the  unsprayed  trees  were  al¬ 
most  bare  of  foliage,  and  some  of  the 
limbs  in  a  dying  condition.  Later  ex¬ 
periments  conducted  by  Messrs.  Quain- 
tance  and  Scott  in  1911  resulted  in  se¬ 
curing  98%  of  fruit  free  from  scale 
after  four  sprayings  with  a  home-boiled 
lime-sulphur  wash.  This  work  was 
•  done  at  Fennville,  Mich.,  the  sprayings 
being  made  May  12,  25  and  June  14 
and  July  25.  If  one  were  to  use  a 
home-boiled  lime-sulphur  wash  solely 


for  controlling  the  San  Jose  scale,  I 
would  hardly  want  to  advise  the  first  ap¬ 
plication  for  New  Jersey  localities 
prior  to  early  June  and  a  second  and 
possibly  third  or  even  fourth  at  two- 
week  intervals.  We  have  conducted  no 
experimental  work  along  this  line,  be¬ 
cause  in  this  region  at  least,  there  have 
been  invariably  favorable  opportunities 
for  spraying  before  the  foliage  was  too 
advanced.  e.  p.  felt. 

New  York  State  Entomologist. 

Success  With  Lime-Sulphur. 

We  have  had  entire  success  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  scale  on  apple  trees,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  Summers,  by  means 
of  Summer  applications  alone.  We  have 
completely  eradicated  the  scale  from 
young  trees  in  this  manner,  by  three 
applications  of  lime-sulphur  at  a  density 
of  about  1.01  or  slightly  less.  This 
density  is  obtainable  from  the  best  com¬ 
mercial  products  with  a  dilution  of 
about  1  to  30k  It  is  also  obtained  from 
the  home-made  concentrate,  made  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  1-2-1  formula  that 
we  advise,  with  a  dilution  of  about  1 
to  24  or  25.  The  first  of  these  appli¬ 
cations  is  made  when  the  young  scales 
first  appear.  If  thoroughly  made,  this 
one  application  should  prove  about  as 
effective  as  the  regular  dormant  appli¬ 
cation  at  Winter  strength.  For  com¬ 
plete  control,  however,  the  other  two 
applications  can  be  made  at  intervals 
of  about  10  days  after  the  first  appli¬ 
cation,  or  whenever  the  young  scales 
reappear  in  any  considerable  numbers. 
A  similar,  single  application  may  be 
made,  in  controlling  the  scale  on  peaches. 
But  the  strength  should  be  only  about 
half  of  that  indicated  above  which  nat¬ 
urally  is  obtained  by  diluting  to  twice 
the  volumes  indicated  for  those  appli¬ 
cations.  We  know  of  one  case  where 
this  was  done  last  year  on  a  commer¬ 
cial  scale  on  peaches  with  as  good  suc¬ 
cess  as  one  could  ask  for,  and  with 
only  a  small  amount  of  injury  to  the 
foliage  of  the  peaches,  j.  p.  stewart. 

Pennsylvania  State  College. 


POISONING  THE  SPARROW. 

On  page  551  you  ask  for  something  better 
than  soaking  wheat  in  poison  to  destroy 
sparrows.  I  would  refer  you  to  U.  8.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  Farmers’  Bulletin 
383  on  how  to.  destroy  English  sparrows, 
which  gives  a  ‘number  of  ways  such  as 
shooting,  trappibg  and  poisoning.  1  have 
been  in  this  sparrow  school  for  years  and 
have  been  overloaded  with  them.  I  have 
fed  them  for  years  and  got  so  mad  I  shot — 
.yes,  I  shot  seven  in  one  shot  and  found 
later  I  had  also  broken  live  panes  of  glass 
in  window  of  a  henhouse  which  happened 
to  be  in  line  but  higher  up.  Shooting  is 
too  expensive  at  any  time,  and  after  one 
shot  they  are  so  shy  you  will  hardly  get 
another.  In  Bulletin  383  there  is  a  way 
to  poison  them  which  I  have  tested  and 
found  very  good  but  will  say  lirst  do  not 
use  it  till  the  first  morning  after  a  good 
snow  when  our  native  birds  have  left.  To 
have  success  bait  the  sparrows  for  some 
time  beforehand,  always  in  the  same  place, 
and  always  keep  some  small  grain  in  this 
place  to  ’  have  them  get  used  to  coming 
there.  Then  the  morning  of  the  snow 
sweep  the  snow  away  in  this  same  place, 
put  enough  poison  down  so  each  bird  will 
have  at  least  three  kernels.  Keep  hidden 
for  about  three  minutes,  then  go  out  and 
gather  in  your  harvest  and  burn  them 
up ;  do  not  worry  about  the  cat  for  one 
bird  will  not  hurt  her.  Anyone  being 
troubled  with  rats  or  mice  put  some  of 
this  poison  on  a  plate  or  saucer :  set  it 
down  anywhere  they  happen  to  bother  you, 
take  a  small  wooden  box.  cut  openings  for 
mouse  or  rat  and  turn  over  it  to  prevent 
chickens  or  anything  else  getting  at  it. 

The  poison  is  prepared  in  this  way : 
Take  one  quart  of  the  smallest  kerneled 
wheat  you  can  get,  get  one-eighth  ounce  of 
strychnia  sulphite,  put  a  two-quart  basin 
on  the  stove,  put  lVj  gill  of  boiling  water 
in  it,  put  in  the  strychnia  to  dissolve.  Now 
put  in  this  1  y.  teasoonfuls  of  starch  and 
let  it  boil  to  a  cream,  then  dump  in  your 
quart  of  wheat  and  stir  with  small  round 
stick  until  every  kernel  is  covered.  Pour 
it  on  a  large  platter  and  dry  it  by  the 
stove  thoroughly,  put  it  in  a  box  or  can, 
as  it  will  now  keep  and  always  be  ready 
for  use.  My  experience  was  this :  i  had 
a  flock  of  sparrows,  250  or  300  :  I  used  this 
as  stated  above.  In  about  five  minutes 
after  I  picked  up  75.  The  cat  got  one, 
the  others  were  scattered  between  my  place 
and  town.  Only  seven  came  back  the  next 
morning.  Something  more,  which  I  have 
not  seen  in  print,  is  this:  Anyone  keeping 
hens  and  living  where  sassafras  grows  get 
poles  not  less  than  two  inches  through 
and  use  for  perches.  The  writer  has  used 
them  for  40  years,  and  not  found  them 
lousy.  Renew  when  necessary  once  a  year. 

Sholiola,  Pa.  .  v.  h. 


LOOKS  LIKE  NEW 

MAKES  THE 

Automobile  and 
Furniture  Shine 

Send  today  for  a  FREE  trial 
package  of  Auto  Body  Gloss 
and  Metal  Polish.  V 

C.  E.  Mills  Oil  Company,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Lubricating 
Oils  and  Greases.  Established  in  1877. 


Valuable 

Farm 

Engine 

Facts 

FREE 


^  who  doesn’t  own  an  engine  will  send  us  ^ 
his  address,  we  will  place  in  his  hands, 
without  a  penny’s  expense,  or  obligation  of 
any  kind,  tne  exact  facts  and  figures  he  will 
need  when  he  is  ready  to  buy  an  engine. 
Write  now,  please,  while  you  think  of  it. 

DEYO  PORTABLE  ENGINE 

uses  less  gasoline. furnishes  more  power  and 
doesmore  work  tlianany  other  farmengine. 

WE  PROVE  IT 

DEYO-MACEY  ENGINE  CO. 

22  Washington  St.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Gasoline  Engines  in  the  East. 

J.  S.  Woodhonoe,  189-193  Water  SL,  New  York 
lUrbard.son  Mfjf.  Oo.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Kendall  &  Whitney,  Portland,  Maine 


THE  BEST 
FARM  ENGINE 
MONEY  CANBUY 


Kn'rjSjT  Simplest,  most  compact,  easiest 
running  farm  engine  ever  designed 


f„ Light  but  exceptionally  strong.  Few  parts—' 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  All  parts  acces* 


sible  and  standardized.  Ask  us  to  show  you  why 

Brown  wall  Air-Cooled  Engines 

[  are  the  best  investment  you  can  make.  Uses  less  fuel 
I  and  requires  less  attention  than  any  engine  of  its  size 
1  on  the  market  Send  today  for  full  «  3 

1  information  and  details  of  our 
(  special  offer  to  you. 

Drop  us  a  postal  now. 

The  Brownwall 


$ 


Engine &Pulley  Co. 


323  Michigan  Are., 
Lansing,  Michigan 


O.  K.  Champion  Sprayer. 

INSURE  the 
potatoes  and 
other 
vege¬ 
tables, 
also 

fruit  and 
trees  from  dis¬ 
ease  and  pests. 

ALL  BRASS 

double  acting  high  pres¬ 
sure  pump  with  relief  valve.  Absolute  satis¬ 
faction.  Write  today  for  our  CDCC 

LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  rlftt 
describing  Sprayers,  Planters,  Diggers,  etc. 
Champion  Potato  Machinery  Co., 
151  Chicago  Avenue.  Hammond,  Indiana. 


\TI0NAL  WRAPPER  AND  SPLICER 

IR  FARMERS,  FENCE  BUILDERS,  LINEMEN 

TV  i.  _  ..m.  tluit  ivira 


Before  you  build  that  wire 
fence  this  Spring:  you  will 
want  a  National  Wrapper 
and  Splicer.  JUST  OUT.  A 
Machine-made  tool  with  a 
revolving  head.  SEE  CUT. 
Four  distinct  parts.  Works 
on  any  sraupre  of  wire.  Sim¬ 
ply  pump  up  and  down  and 
nead  revolves  and  makes 
the  w  rap.  No  Space  to  close. 
Send  7oc  Money  Order  »ud  re¬ 
ceive  one,  Parcel  Post. 

SELLS  LIKE  WILDFIRE 
Agents  wanted  in  every 
county  and  township.  Write 


FRUIT  BASKETS  AND  CRATES 


OF  ALL  KINDS 


Write  for  free  Circular 
and  Price-List. 


WEBSTER  BASKET  CO., 

Box  21,  Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  N.Y- 


BUY  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  WAGON 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 


Handy  Wagon:  Removable 
seats,  drop  enagate,  strong  and 
durable.  Can't  be  duplicated 
anywhere  at  retail  (or  less  than 
$80.00. 


I 

Fyou  want  the  best  made  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  We  build  wagons  (or  ser¬ 
vice  not  merely  to  sell.  We  are  the  only  N.Y. 
State  (aclory  selling  direct  to  user,  saving  one- 
third  of  the  cost  for  you. 

Send  for  One  on  Approval 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed — no  deposit  or  references 
required.  Our  wagon  can  sell  itself  or  there  will 
be  no  sale.  Write  today  for  catalog  of  200  styles 
and  Wholesale  Price  List.  Harness  Catalog 
shows  equally  big  values.  Send  postal  today. 


A  No.  1  Runabout:  Spindle 
seat,  easy  riding,  will  last  for 
many  years.  It  defies  competi¬ 
tion,  and  retails  for  $65.00. 


ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  360  MAIN  STREET,  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


601 


1013. 

APPLE  VARIETIES  AS  ORDERED. 


Notes  from  Nurserymen: 

The  orders  for  Elberta  are  largely  in 
excess  of  any  other  variety  of  peaches, 
although  Carman,  Beer’s  Smock,  Salway  and 
Lemon  Free  are  very  popular  with  the  large 
orchardists  in  the  northern  sections.  We 
are  not  selling  very  many  Ben  Davis  apples, 
in  fact,  I  think  the  demand  for  that  variety 
is  very  limited  indeed,  among  out  custom¬ 
ers,  not  anywhere  near  what  is  was  a  few 
years  ago.  There  seems  to  be  a  wise  change 
among  apple  growers,  in  a  desire  to  plant 
varieties  of  better  quality.  Of  course,  for 
our  northern  trade  the  Baldwin  still  leads, 
but  we  are  having  a  good  deal  of  sale 
among  good  orchardists  for  Stayman’s 
Winesap ;  Jonathan,  Wealthy  and  Duchess 
also  come  in  for  their  share,  also  R.  I. 
Greening,  Spy,  Wagener  and  some  other  of 
the  old  sorts  are  still  in  good  demand. 
Among  the  newer  varieties,  Winter  Banana 
seems  to  take  the  lead,  and  where  it  has 
been  tried  has  given  very  good  satisfaction. 
The  Delicious  is  also  very  popular  wherever 
it  has  been  tried  out.  T.  b.  west. 

Ohio. 

Judging  from  our  trade,  the  Ben  Davis 
has  been  planted  in  very  limited  quantities, 
occasionally  we  get  a  call  for  a  few  trees, 
but  think  it  can  be  said  the  call  for  that 
variety  is  practically  over.  In  apple  trees 
there  seems  to  be  more  call  for  some  of  the 
newer  kinds  like  Delicious  and  Stayman’s 
Winesap,  and  the  Jonathan  is  being  called 
for  in  larger  quantities  throughout  the  East 
than  formerly. 

Ohio.  THE  ST0RRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Cutting  out  one  order  of  200  Ben  Davis 
we  have  hardly  sold  any.  People  are  scared 
on  apples  anyway,  and  the  indications  are 
very  largely  reduced  plantings.  Evidently 
they  are  cutting  on  the  peach  also,  but  not 
to  as  great  a  degree  as  on  the  apple.  Our 
heaviest  apple  sales  thus  far  are  on  these 
sorts,  Baldwin,  Spy,  Greening,  Stark,  Rome, 
McIntosh,  Wealthy,  Banana.  Stark  seems 
to  be  forging  ahead  with  us  this  year,  also 
Banana  and  McIntosh  seem  to  be  going  a 
little  quiet.  w.  p.  rupert  &  son. 

New  York. 


We  cannot  state  that  any  particular 
newer  varieties  are  at  the  present  time  gain¬ 
ing  in  popularity,  but  many  of  the  old 
varieties  are  losing.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  Ben  Davis  and  also  of  the  Jona¬ 
than.  The  Elberta  peach  is  not  holding  its 
own  as  heretofore ;  however,  there  are  rea¬ 
sons  for  this.  Commercial  orchards  are  not 
being  planted  to  the  same  extent  as  hereto¬ 
fore.  The  low  prices  for  the  peach  that 
prevailed  in  the  Southwest  last  season  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  condition  on  El¬ 
berta,  and  the  abundant  supply  of  better 
varieties  than  Ben  Davis,  and  the  reasonable 
prices  at  which  they  can  be  bought,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  lack  of  popularity  of  this 
Sort.  NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES. 

Missouri. 


Varieties  in  greatest  demand,  apple,  Bald¬ 
win,  R.  I,  Greening,  McIntosh,  Spy,  Wealthy, 
Duchess,  Fameuse,  Twenty  Ounce,  Stay- 
man’s  Winesap,  Rome  Beauty.  Smokehouse 
in  Pennsylvania.  Standard  pear,  Bartlett, 
Bose  in  New  England,  Anjou,  Clapp,  Seckel, 
Sheldon,  Worden,  Kieffcr.  Cherry,  Napol- 
ei  ii  and  Gov.  Wood  for  light  sweet  varieties. 
IBaek  Tartarian,  Bing,  Windsor,  sweet  va¬ 
rieties  in  black.  Sour  varieties,  Montmor¬ 
ency,  Early  Richmond  and  Morello  with 
Montmorency  far  in  the  lead.  Plum,  York 
state  Prune,  Shropshire  Damson,  Reine 
Claude,  Arch  Duke  and  Grand  Duke, 
Monarch,  Burbank  and  Abundance.  Peach, 
Klberta,  Champion,  Crawford  Early  and 
l.ate,  also  Carman,  Chair’s  Choice,  Fitzger¬ 
ald.  Quince,  Orange  and  champion.  Among 
the  newer  sorts,  our  trade,  which  is  largely 
!"  tbe  East,  would  show  Stayman  as  being 
in  more  favor  than  any  other  apple.  Bing 
among  cherry;  Carman  among  peach.  With 
us  Ben  Davis  is  not  as  popular  as  formerly, 
but  always  in  demand,  geo.  a.  sweet  co. 

New  York. 


throughout  Eastern  States  the  heaviest 
<1 'inand  seems  to  be  on  the  following  vari¬ 
ces:  Apple,  Duchess,  McIntosh,  Baldwin, 
crooning  and  Spy.  Cherry,  Montmorency, 
Curly  Richmond.  Pear,  Bartlett.  Kieffer, 
I'eurre  d’Anjou.  We  do  not  note  any  great 
change  in  the  varieties  for  a  certain  section, 
i  he  old  varieties  seem  to  have  the  prefer- 
euce.  The  only  one  we  know  that  seems  to 
be  falling  behind  is  Ben  Davis. 

New  York.  reilly  Bros. 


I  should  say  McIntosh,  Baldwin,  R. 
creening,  Fameuse,  Spy,  Wealthy,  Ro 
ceauty  are  the  leaders,  and  these  would 
allowed  by  Twenty  Ounce,  Wagener,  III 
•ardston,  the  Russets,  Spitzenberg,  Talmi 
if  ,n£'  Yellow  Transparent.  The  Ki 
vould  be  placed  higher  except  that  by  lai 
oretiardifds  who  grow  them  they  are  bei 
grarted  on  other  trees  in  order  to  av< 
in!('uC(!  iir,  r°t  incident  to  the  tree  wh 
udded  onto  a  seedling.  Of  apples  of  co 
paratively  recent  introduction  I  believe  t 
>  layman  Winesap  has  probably  made  t 
place  for  itself-  The  Opalesce 
”lni0J'  Banana  seem  to  show  some  tei 
V>  to  take  a  place  in  the  commercial  li 
Roiken  has  also  shown  a  little  tendency  t! 

ay  and  I  think  Constantine  is  beginni 
ro  be  somewhat  seriously  considered  by 
commercial  growers.  Stark,  while  i 
ii,,  Vls  *  think  coming  a  little  more  ir 
,,,lf.avor  'vhlc>h  it:  deserves.  It  is  my  i 
!  ession  that  Hubbardston  is  losing  its  pr 
t  go  somewhat.  There  is  not  the  dema 
'  Ben  Davis  that  existed  10  years  a 
jnt)_re..a£0‘  the  men  however  who  are  gre 

\W  Sv  n,SWear  B.  W.  L.  M  KAY, 

New  York. 


TH  Li  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


TESTING  SOILS. 

Circular  150  of  the  Illinois  Experiment 
Station  discusses  collecting  and  testing  soil 
samples.  It  may  be  well  to  repeat  direc¬ 
tions  for  testing  the  soil  acidity. 

“To  test  for  soil  acidity  make  a  ball  of 
fresh,  moist  soil,  break  it  in  two,  place  a 
piece  of  blue  litmus  paper  between  and 
press  the  soil  firmly  together  again.  After 
a  few  minutes  examine  the  paper.  If  it 
nas  turned  pink  or  red,  soil  acidity  is  in¬ 
dicated.  It  is  especially  important  to  test 
the  subsoil  for  acidity  for  reasons  already 
explained.  Blue  litmus  paper  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  most  drug  stores  and  five 
cents’  worth  will  be  sufficient  to  make  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  tests.  To  keep  the  unused 
paper  fresh  it  should  be  preserved  in  a 
stoppered  bottle  in  a  dark  place. 

“To  examine  the  soil  thoroughly,  samples 
should  be  tested  from  the  surface  and  sub¬ 
soil  at  several  different  places  in  the  field ; 
and  the  tests  should  be  made  by  the  land- 
owner  in  the  field  rather  than  by  the  chem¬ 
ist  in  the  laboratory.  The  amount  of 
acidity  is  indicated  to  some  extent  by  the 
intensity  of  color  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  develops.  The  litmus  paper  test 
for  soil  acidity  is  a  long-established,  trust¬ 
worthy,  and  very  useful  test.  It  can  also 
be  used  as  a  test  for  acidity  in  other  ma¬ 
terials,  as  in  acid  phosphate  or  iu  mixed 
fertizers  which  contain  acid  phosphate. 
Place  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  a  glass,  add  half  a  glass  of  water, 
stir  well,  let  settle,  and  then  insert  a  strip 
of  blue  litmus  paper,  which  will  be  quickly 
reddened  by  the  acid  solution.  A  positive 
test  for  carbonates  in  the  soil  precludes  the 
presence  of  soil  acidity,  because  the  car¬ 
bonates  are  easily  decomposed  by  acids  with 
the  liberation  of  carbonic  acid,  which  breaks 
down  into  water  and  gas,  carbon  dioxid. 
Consequently  the  carbonates,  such  as  cal¬ 
cium  and  magnesium  carbonate,  serve  as 
mild  alkalis,  in  the  presence  of  which  soil 
acidity  cannot  exist. 

“To  test  for  carbonates  in  the  soil,  make 
a  shallow  cup  of  a  ball  of  soil  and  pour 
In  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid.  If  carbonates  are  present,  a  reaction 
occurs  with  the  liberation  of  carbon  dioxid 
which  appears  as  gas  bubbles,  producing 
foaming,  or  effervesence.  With  much  car¬ 
bonate  present  the  action  is  rapid  and 
abundant,  but  with  mere  traces  of  car¬ 
bonate  in  the  soil  only  few  bubbles  will 
appear.  The  same  test  may  be  applied  to 
limestone,  marl,  etc.,  to  ascertain  if  car¬ 
bonates  are  contained  in  the  material. 
Most  limestone  and  marls  will  show  some 
effervescence  with  cold  concentrated  acid, 
but  some  nearly  pure  dolomitic  limestones 
require  the  application  of  heat  to  properly 
develop  the  reaction. 

“Five  cents’  worth  of  concentrated  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  in  a  small  glass-stoppered  bottle 
is  sufficient  for  many  tests  for  carbonates. 
Of  course,  care  must  be  taken  not 'fo  get 
the  acid  on  the  clothing  or  skin.  In  case 
the  acid  gets  on  the  fingers,  it  should  be 
washed  off,  or  rubbed  off  with  soil,  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  is  not  especially  dangerous 
to  handle,  but  will  soon  “eat”  or  “burn” 
through  the  skin  if  not  removed  or  neu¬ 
tralized,  which  would  be  easily  done  by 
rubbing  with  soil  containing  carbonates. 

“As  in  the  case  of  acidity,  it  is  especially 
important  to  tost  the  subsoil  for  carbonates'; 
for  an  abundance  of  carbonates  only  one 
to  three  feet  beneath  the  surface  serves  as 
a  store  and  protection,  especially  in  critical 
periods  in  the  growth  of  such  plants  as 
clover  and  Alfalfa,  which  may  die  during 
a  few  weeks  of  Summer  drought  if  the 
rising  capillary  moisture  carries  acidity, 
but  would  be  kept  alive  if  this  moisture 
brought  traces  of  calcium  bicarbonate.” 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

DR.  TALKS  ON  FOOD 

Pres,  of  Board  of  Health. 


“What  shall  I  eat?”  is  the  daily  in¬ 
quiry  the  physician  is  met  with,  ’i  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  my  judgment 
a  large  percentage  of  disease  is  caused 
by  poorly  selected  and  improperly  pre¬ 
pared  food.  My  personal  experience 
with  the  fully-cooked  food,  known  as 
Grape-Nuts,  enables  me  to  speak  freely 
of  its  merits. 

“From  overwork.  I  suffered  several 
years  with  malnutrition,  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  and  loss  of  sleep.  Last  sum¬ 
mer  I  was  led  to  experiment  personally 
with  the  new  food,  which  I  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  good  rich  cow’s  milk.  In 
a  short  time  after  I  commenced  its  use, 
the  disagreeable  symptoms  disappeared, 
my  heart’s  action  became  steady  anil 
normal,  the  functions  of  the  stomach 
were  properly  carried  out  and  I  again 
slept  as  soundly  and  as  well  as  in  my 
youth. 

“I  look  upon  Grape-Nuts  as  a  perfect 
food,  and  no  one  can  gainsay  but  that 
it  has  a  most  prominent  place  in  a  ra¬ 
tional,  scientific  system  of  feeding.  Any 
one  who  uses  this  food  will  soon  be 
convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  which  it  is  manufactured  and 
may  thereby  know  the  facts  as  to  its 
true  worth.”  Name  given  by  Postum 
Co..  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

“There’s  a  reason,”  and  it  is  explained 
in  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


elephone  for  a 


We  will  tell  you  who  and 
where  your  nearest  K-r-i-t 
dealer  is.  He  will  bring  a 
K-r-i-t  cut  to  your  farm. 
He  will  tell  you  what  four 
thousand  K-r-i-t-Farmers 
,  >  <  say  of  their  K-r-i-t-s ;  why 

f/  they  bought  their  K-r-i-t-s;  what  they  have  done  and  can  do 
with  their  K-r-i-t-s.  He  will  tell  you  why  you  should  be  a 
K-r-i-t-Farmer.  He  will  tell  you  of  the  three  Cardinal  Points 
of  K-r-i-t  Dominance — 


The  K-r-i-t  Motor 

The  K-r-i-t  Axle 

The  K-r-i-t  Transmission 

The  K-r-i-t  Transmission  is  the 
selective  type  of  sliding  gear,  sup¬ 
ported  on  annular  ball  bearings. 
The  transmission  gears  are  forged 
from  chrome  nickel  steel,  case 
hardened  and  cut  to  perfect  mesh, 
insuring  practically  noiseless  opera¬ 
tion.  The  transmission  drive  shaft 
is  made  of  specially  heat  treated 
chrome  vanadium  steel  ground 
to  size. 

Those  are  some  of  thereasons  why 
the  K-r-i-t  Transmission  is  so  dura¬ 
ble  that  it  is  practically  wear-proof. 


The  transmission  is  the  muscles, 
the  nerves  of  your  car.  The  trans¬ 
mission  applies  the  power  of  the 
motor  and  the  brains  of  the  driver 
to  the  wheels. 

Like  the  K-r-i-t  Motor,  like  the 
K-r-i-t  Axle,  like  the  whole  K-r-i-t 
Car,  the  K-r-i-t  Transmission  is 
designed  and  built  for  the  K-r-i-t 
F armer.  Let  us  give  you  the  names 
and  addresses  of  Four  Thousand 
K-r-i-t  Farmers.  Your  county— 
wherever  it  is — has  scores  of  them. 
Ask  them  why  they  are  K-r-i-t  Farm¬ 
ers.  Then  ask  yourself  why  you 
are  not. 

Write  us  and  we  will  bring  the 
K-r-i-t  out  to  your  Farm. 


Krit  Motor  Car  Company,  1622  East  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Model  “KT”  Touring  Car — $900 


90  FOR  THIS 
—  DANDY  GATE 


These  gates  are  not 
a  special  lot  built  down 
to  a  low  price,  but  are 
full  of  the  same  qual¬ 
ity.  satisfaction  and 
durability  which  can 
be  obtained  in  any  of  our 
triple-galvanized,  high- 
carbon  steel 

Iowa  Gates 

The  filling  of  this  serviceable  and  ornamental  gate  is 
extra  close  diamond  mesh.  Gate  hasstrong  frame,  pat¬ 
ent  latch,  etc.  Comes  in  all  sizes;  plain  and  lancy  tops. 

Style  E  Farm  Gate,  illustrated  below,  is  another 
leader  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  than  asked  for  other 
gates  of  its  kind.  Painted  or  galvanized.  AH  sizes. 

The  best  lumber  dealer  in  your  town  has  these 
gates  on  sale,  if  you  don’t  know  his  name,  write  us 
for  booklet,  name  of  dealer,  special  prices,  etc. 
IOWA  GATE  CO.,  4  5  Clay  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 
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LOW  PRICES  FOH  THIS  HANDSOME  FENCE 

100  other  styles.  Many  cheaper Ih an  wood— allbetter.  For  Lawns, 
Churches,  Parks,  etc.  Complete  line  of  Farm  Fence,  Farm  Gates, 
Lawn  Gates,  etc.  Write  for  Pattern  Book  and  special  offer. 

W ABO  FENCE  CO.f  IB?  Main  St.#  Ikcutur,  Ind. 


FENCE 


For  all  purposes.  Direct  from  factory, 
freight  prepaid. 

; ;  Bargain  Prices — 13c  per  rod  up 

Get  our  new  fence  hook  before 
you  buy  fence  for  Horses.  Cat¬ 
tle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry,  Etc. 

Also  Lawn  Fence  and  Gates 

We  save  you  big  money  — give  you  highest 
quality.  Mail  postal  now  for  Big  Fence  Bargain  Book 
r>9  THE  BROWN  FENCE  9  WIRE  CO..  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


POULTRY  FENCE 

yqoiCcnts  a  rod  for  48-inch  fence. 
=?  utd*  Fewer  posts  and  no  base  board 
or  top  rail  required.  Buy  from  the 
factory  direct.  Other  styles  of 
Poultry.  Farm  and  Lawn  Fencing. 
Large  Catalog  Free.  Write  today 
£  Box230  Ritsclman  Bros,  Mancie,  Ind. 


MANLOVE  GATE 


Automatic.  Always  In  order.  Opened  or  closed  without 
assistance  or  stopping.  Adds  beauty,  value,  safety  and  eon 
venienee  to  any  home.  Used  extensively  on  rural  routes 

MANLOVE  CATE  CO.,  29  Won  Hur.n  St.,  Chicano,  III 


YourLast  Service 
t°Th.eote£ 


Make  “The  Silent  City  "Secure 

The  last  and  only  service  you  can  render  to 
those  who  have  gone  before  is  to  beautify 
and  protect  their  last  resting  place. 

Republic  Fence  and  Entrance  Arch 
for  cemeteries,  protect  the  sacred  ground  per- 
manently  and  add  much  to  its  attractiveness. 

Built  of  heavy  high-grade  materials  in  various 
designs.  Costs  lessthan  wood  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 

Special  prices  to  Churches  and 
Cemetery  Associations.  Write  for 
Free  Illustrated  Catalog  giving  full 
information. 

REPUBLIC  FENCE 
Cl  GATE  CO.. 

34  Republic  Slrcct 

North  Chicago,  111. 
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THE  CULTURE  OF  CURRANTS. 

Part  II. 

The  raising  of  currant  bushes  from 
cuttings  is  not  a'  difficult  undertaking, 
and  is  the  same  as  practiced  by  the 
nurserymen  in  their  work  of  propa¬ 
gating  their  fancy  shrubs  and  small 
fruit.  As  the  bushes  are  trimmed  the 
cuttings  are  taken  from  the  present 
year's  growth,  and  are  made  about 
seven  inches  long;  the  trimming  should 
be  done  in  the  late  Fall  or  Spring  be¬ 
fore  spraying.  Cuttings  are  cither 
buried  in  trenches  dug  about  a  foot  in 
depth,  and  a  little  wider  than  the  cut¬ 
tings  are  long  and  covered  with  earth 
which  is  well  tramped  down  to  keep  out 
the  water  and  hilled  up  for  the  Winter. 
The  place  should  be  on  high  land. 
Another  method  often  used  is  storing 
them  away  in  the  cellar  in  sawdust  or 
sand,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
allow  them  to  become  dry  or  get  too 
damp,  or  they  might  be  spoiled.  Be 
sure  to  mark  the  spot  by  a  stick  placed 
at  either  end,  as  anyone  might  have  the 
same  experience  that  I  had,  when  a 
colored  man  who  worked  for  me  did 
the  trimming,  and  buried  them  care¬ 
fully  in  a  good  place  in  the  garden 
which  was  a  large  one,  but  neglected 
to  mark  the  place  where  they  were, 
During  the  Fall  he  told  me  several 
times  that  when  he  quit  working  that 
Winter,  he  would  never  come  back 
again,  but  as  he  had  said  the  same  be¬ 
fore  I  only  made  fun  of  him  and 
thought  it  only  an  *  old  man’s  notion. 
But  sure  enough  he  kept  his  word  this 
time,  and  during  the  Winter  died. 
When  Spring  came  I  had  another  man 
to  help.  We  hunted  all  over  for  those 
cuttings  to  plant  them,  but  could  not 
find  where  they  had  been  buried.  When 
several  weeks  later  my  man  started  to 
plow  the  garden,  almost  the  first  thing 
he  saw  was  a  row  of  green,  and  upon 
digging  there,  found  what  we  had 
sought  for  so  long,  but  as  the  season 
was  then  so  late  more  than  half  of  them 
died. 

The  ground  for  the  cuttings  should 
be  well  plowed  and  harrowed,  and  the 
rows  marked  with  a  string  the  same 
way  a  gardener  does  when  planting 
seed;  by  doing  this  the(  rows  are  kept 
in  a  straight  line,  and  much  time  saved 
when  they  are  worked  later,  besides 
making  it  much  easier  while  planting, 
which  requires  that  they  should,  be 
pushed  down  four  to  five  inches  leav¬ 
ing  about  two  inches  above  the  ground. 
The  spacing  between  them  is  about  two 
inches  and  the  rows  eight  to  10  inches 
from  each  other  if  hand  worked,  and 
if  worked  by  horse  wide  enough  to 
permit  a  cultivator  to  pass  between  the 
plants.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  some 
well-rotted  manure  along  the  rows,  and 
hill  them  up  a  little  with  the  plow  or 
hoe,  but  before  doing  this  go  along  the 
rows  and  tramp  them  in  firmly.  This 
is  all  that  is  done  if  Fall  planting;  in 
the  Spring  cultivate  them  and  when 
they  get  a  good  growth  a  little  good 
fertilizer  cultivated  in  will  be  of  great 
benefit. 

Spraying. — Currrant  bushes  require 
thorough  spraying  during  the  dormant 
season,  but  it  should  not  be  done  dur¬ 
ing  freezing  weather,  as  it  will  freeze 
on  the  bushes,  doing  damage,  besides 
the  canes  are  then  very  brittle.  The 
proper  spray  to  be  used  for  the  scale 
and  fungus  diseases  is  five  gallons  of 
concentrated  lime  sulphur  to  50  gallons 
of  water,  and  should  stand  at  about 
4  on  the  Beaume  scale  when  ready  to 
use.  I  prefer  the  commercial  make  as 
it  is  nearly  always  of  a  standard 
strength  of  32°  Beaume,  while  the  home¬ 
made  article  varies  all  the  way  from  20° 
to  32°,  and  each  barrel  should  be  tested 
so  as  to  know  how  many  gallons  are 
required  for  a  barrel  of  water.  If  only 
a  small  quantity  get  a  back  sprayer  and 
use  the  proportion  of  one  gallon  to  10 
of  water. 

It  will  pay  to  get  a  good  outfit  which 
will  cost  $10  to  $12,  also  get  five  to  six 
feet  of  one-half-inch  rubber  hose  and 
one  of  the  newer  make  of  nozzles. 
There  are  several  makes.  The  work 
must  be  thoroughly  done  to  get  the 
best  results.  There  is  not  much  use 
spraying  the  plants  the  first  year,  as 
they  are  generally  free  from  scale  and 
disease.  The  concentrated  lime-sul¬ 
phur  can  be  bought  from  the  men 
handling  the  pumps  and  supplies.  We 
use  large  pumps  which  are  either 
worked  by  hand,  but  most  generally  by 
a  small  gasoline  engine  attached  direct 
to  the  pump,  and  placed  upon  a  wagon, 
also  carrying  a  tank  holding  100  to  200 
gallons  of  spray  mixture,  or  sometimes 
two  or  three  barrels.  For  the  Summer 
spray  which  is  put  on  when  the  cur¬ 
rant  worms  first  appear,  we  use  1/  gal¬ 
lons  of  the  lime-sulphur  to  the  barrel 


and  add  when  nearly  full  three  pounds 
of  arsenate  of  lead.  It  is  imoortant 
that  the  poison  should  not  be  put  in 
until  the  barrel  is  nearly  full,  for  if 
added  to  the  strong  lime-sulphur  a  com¬ 
pound  is  formed  which  destroys  to  a 
very  great  extent  the  efficiency  of  the 
poison.  ^ 

Care  must  be  taken  to  spray  the  leaves 
and  at  the  same  time  get  at  the  under 
side  of  them,  where  the  worms  are  hid¬ 
den.  Do  not  spray  long  enough  in  one 
place,  so  that  the  leaves  are  white  when 
dry,  for  it  also  gets  on  the  fruit  and 
makes  them  unmarketable,  if  the  worms 
appear  the  second  time,  use  hellebore 
sprinkled  on  fully  by  using  a  cheese¬ 
cloth  bag.  The  lime-sulphur  is  applied 
to  prevent  fungus  diseases  and  at  the 
same  time  to  carry  the  poison,  for  by 
mixing  both  operations  can  be  done  at 
the  same  time.  The  picking  and  market¬ 
ing  is  done  in  the  regular  manner  of 
all  small  fruit  and  sold  in  quart  cups, 
a  crate  contains  32  of  these  quarts. 

A.  E.  BELL. 

Buckwheat  and  Crimson  Clover. 

D.,  Anne  Arundel  Co.,  Aid. — Iteferring  to 
tV.  F.  Massey’s  comments,  page  400,  “Cow 
l'eas  and  Crimson  Clover,”  would  say  my 
soil  is  a  sandy  loam  ot  fair  fertility.  The 
piece  I  have  in  view  is  an  orchard  (apple) 
in  bearing,  is  on  decline.  Fruit  is  not  an 
object,  as  trees  are  about  played  out.  The 
piece  of  land  is  near  my  dwelling.  My  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  feed  and  furnish  chicken  range. 
Your  suggestion  of  buckwheat  and  Crimson 
clover  struck  me  favorably.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  you  as  follows :  When  and 
how  much  buckwheat  to  acre,  and  when, 
and  how  much  clover  to  acre?  Would  last 
week  in  .Tilly  or  first  week  in  August,  lie  too 
soon  or  too  late  for  both  crops  if  both  are 
sown  at  same  time?  Clover  does  not  do 
very  well  here  if  sown  too  early.  I  am 
not  clear  as  to  whether  you  mean  buck¬ 
wheat  and  clover  are  to  be  sown  at  same 
time. 

Ans. — Buckwheat,  when  sown  entirely 
for  grain,  is  sown  in  varying  amounts 
according  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
smaller  amount  on  the  stronger  soil,  or 
from  three  to  five  pecks.  On  soil  of 
fair  fertility  I  would  sow  not  more  than 
a  bushel  an  acre  where  clover  is  to  be 
sown.  Drill  in  the  buckwheat  seed  and 
then  sow  the  Crimson  clover  seed  at 
rate  of  15  pounds  an  acre,  and  brush 
over  a  smoothing  harrow,  and  if  the 
land  is  dry  roll  it  at  once  to  better 
insure  germination  of  both  seed.  The 
sowing  can  be  done  up  to  last  of  July. 
If  the  weather  is  very  dry  and  hot  you 
can  wait  till  the  buckwheat  is  up  and 
then  sow  the  clover  seed  so  that  it  will 
have  a  little  shade,  in  August.  But  the 
germination  of  the  clover  will  usually 
be  better  if  it  is  brushed  in  with  smooth¬ 
ing  harrow  running  lightly,  and  sowing 
after  the  buckwheat  is  up  you  will  have 
to  depend  on  the  rains  giving  it  some 
cover.  If  you  get  a  good  stand  of 
the  clover  you  will  have  a  fine  crop 
to  turn  under  in  Spring  for  corn,  tobac¬ 
co  or  sweet  potatoes.  w.  f.  massey. 


Fruits  for  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 

D.  D.  D.,  Elmora,  N.  Y. — I  am  thinking  of 
setting  a  small  orchard  of  about  AO  trees  of 
either  cherries  or  plums.  It  is  sandy  land, 
with  a  good  sod  at  present,  located  in  Sara¬ 
toga  Co.,  N.  Y.  What  kind  or  kinds  would 
you  advise  me  to  set  cherries  or  plums? 
Would  it  be  all  right  to  set  both  cherries 
and  plums  in  same  orchard?  Tell  me  some¬ 
thing  about  the  care  of  them. 

Ans. — Whether  D.  D.  D.  would  better 
plant  cherries  or  plums,  or  for  that  mat¬ 
ter  either,  depends  on  his  own  ability 
to  realize  what  must  be  done  to  insure 
profitable  production  and  then  in  prompt 
action  in  doing  the  right  thing  in  the 
right  way  at  the  right  time.  Marketing 
is  often  more  difficult  than  growing,  and 
lie  must  realize  that  both  cherries  and 
plums  must  be  disposed  of  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  local  markets,  as  there  are  no  can¬ 
ning  factories  in  this  part  of  the  State, 
and  he  is  not  contemplating  growing  on 
a  large  enough  scale  to  make  shipping  to 
distant  markets  profitable.  Sour  cher¬ 
ries  or  Japanese  plums  would  be  my 
preference,  without  knowing  more  par¬ 
ticulars,  with  a  strong  leaning  toward 
the  cherries.  The  price  on  cherries 
usually  ranges  from  five  to  10  cents  a 
quart  by  the  crate.  The  average  is 
probably  seven  cents.  Montmorency  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  variety  with  Early 
Richmond  taking  second  place.  Sweec 
cherries  are  as  uncertain  in  this  climate 
as  peaches,  and  are  very  susceptible  to 
aphids  and  brown  rot.  Japanese  plums 
would  probably  prove  more  successful 
than  the  European  varieties  on  this 
sandy  soil,  but  the  planting  of  this  type 
has  been  rather  overdone,  and  unless 
D.  D.  D.  is  willing  to  give  them  extra 
care  and  produce  extra  fancy  fruit  he 
would  better  go  slowly.  Abundance, 
Burbank  and  Red  June  are  the  best  va¬ 
rieties,  with  Satsuma,  Climax,  Shiro  and 
October  Purple  worthy  of  trial.  Many 
of  the  other  varieties  are  too  tender  for 
this  climate  not  only  in  bud  but  many 
also  in  tree.  .  c.  R.  s. 


Monitor  dTs '!  Drill 

“The  Drill  That  Pays  for  Itself  ” 


Drops 


Deposits  Seed  inTwo  Rows 
at  Uniform  Depth 

Have  you  ever  thought  what  a  big  advantage  it  would 
be  if  you  could  sow  seed  evenly — at  just  the  right  depth 
—  and  cover  each  grain  uniformly  with  moist  soil? 
Of  course  you  have.  You  know  it  would  save  seed, 
and  give  you  bigger  and  better  crops.  Butlikemany 
other  farmers  you  probably  believed  such  sowing  to 
be  impossible. 

And  it  was  impossible  until  the  Monitor  Double  Disc 
Drill  was  invented.  But  with  this  wonderful  drill 
you  can  now  put  every  grain  at  the  same 
depth,  so  that  it  all  germinates  and 
comes  up  at  the  same  time  — 
ripening  evenly. 

Saves  One-fifth  the  Seed 
Increases  the  Yield 
Improves  the 
Grade 


>s  in 

FRONT  of  Bearing 

Other  drills  sow  BEHIND 
the  bearing.  That  sounds  like  a 
small  difference,  but  it  gives  the  Monitor 
this  great  advantage:  The  grain  is  carried 
into  the  groundon  the  DOWNWARD  insteadofthe 
upward  turn  of  the  discs.  In  this  way  every  grain  is  de¬ 
posited  at  the  bottom  ofaclean  wide  furrow,  in  two  rows,  one 
inch  apart,  and  covered  uniformly  with  moist  soil.  None  of  it  is  j 

dragged  to  the  surface  to  shrivel  in  the  sun  or  to  be  eaten  by  the  birds. 

So  the  Monitor  saves  you  one-fifth  of  your  seed,  improves  the  grade,  and  in¬ 
creases  the  yield  from  10  to  20%.  0  «  ..  A  v 

J  1  haves  it*  Lost  in  One  Year 

Hundreds  of  farmers  have  paid  for  a  Monitor  out  of  the  increased 
yield  and  the  seed  saved  the  first  season.  It  doesn’t  require  a  big 

acreage  to  do  this  either.  Would  you  not 
like  to  know  more  about  a  drill  that  will 
earn  that  much  extra  money 
for  you  every  year? 

Look  for  the  Flying  Dutchman  Dealer 

He  will  show  you  this  wonderful 
drill  and  explain  how  it  will  make 
money  for  you.  Or,  if  you  will 
write  us  at  once  we  will  send  you 
an  interesting  illustrated  booklet 
that  tells  all  about  the  M'onitor. 

Address  Dept.  128 


Moline  Plow  Co., . 

Moline,  li 

Eastern  Branch : 

LI*  Adriance,  Platt  &  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  NX 

\ 

' 


Saves  a  Man  and  Team 


Operated 
by  the  man 
on  the  load. 


Operated  with 
gasoline 
engine. 
Drum  holds 
240  ft.  of  rope. 


Ireland  Hay  Hoist 


A  powerful  machine  that  saves  time  and  labor  in 
storing  hay  and  in  other  hoisting.  Used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  harpoon  fork  or  sling.  Attach  it  to 
your  own  engine.  Works  slrongly  and  steadily. 
Safe  and  easy  to  operate.  Under  instant  control. 
Pulley  lo  suit  your  engine.  Guaranteed  as  rep¬ 
resented.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
IRELAND  MACHINE  <fe  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Ino. 
Box  14,  Norwich,  New  York. 


MAKE  PLOWING  A  BOV'S  JOB 

Kit  your  walking  plow — no 
matter  what  kind—  with  the 

Winner  Plow  Truck 

land  let  the  hoy 
ride.  Works  in 
any  gronml.  Turns 
even  furrows.  Eas¬ 
ier  on  horses  than 
dragging  the  plow, 
weight  on  the  wheels. 

If  1  O  Days'  Froo  Trial 

dnen't  convince  you  of  Us  merit  return  tbs  Winner.  Ws'll 
return  your  money  and  pay  freight  both  ways.  If  the  Winner 
Isn't  known  in  your  vicinity  we'll  give  you  Special  Introduc¬ 
tory  Offer.  Write  for  it  today,  lie  lirat. 

LEWIS  MF«.  CO.,  Box  C,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BUY  NEW  YORK  FARMS  NOW 

Best  lands.  Best  crops.  Best  homes.  Biggest 
barns.  Finest  schools,  churches,  roads  and  trans¬ 
portation.  For  list  of  farms  address  : 

B.  f  McBURNEY  8  CO  .  Bastable  Bluck,  SYRACUSE.  N  Y. 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

is  NOW  ,n  the  Province  of 

SASKATCHEWAN 
Western  Canada 

Do  yon  desire  to  get  a  Free 
Homestead  of  l(iO  Acres  of 
that  well  known  Wheat  Land! 
The  area  Is  becoming  moro  lim¬ 
ited  but  no  less  valuable. 

New  Districts  have  recently 
been  opened  up  for  settlement, 
and  into  these  railroads  are  now 
being  built.  The  day  will  soon 
come  when  there  will  bo  no  Free  Home¬ 
steading  land  left. 

A  Swift  Current.  Saskatchewan  farmer 
wrlteB: — "I  came  hero  on  my  homestead. 
March,  1906,  with  about  *1000  worth  of 
horses  and  machinery,  and  just  *30  In  cash. 
Today  I  havo  900  acres  of  wheat,  300  acres 
of  oats,  and  60  acres  of  flax.”  Not  bad  for 
six  years,  but  only  an  Instance  of  what 
may  be  done  in  Western  Canada,  In  Mani¬ 
toba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Send  at  once  for  Literature,  Maps.  Rail- 
|way  Kates,  etc.,  to 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD, 

301  E.  Genesee  Street, 
Syracuse,  X.  Y, 

[or  Address.  Superintendent  of  Immigration 
Ottawa.  Ont..  Canada 


for  the  soil  only.  Our  Agri¬ 
cultural  Lime  can  be  applied 
at  the  time  of  seeding  and 
will  not  burn  anything.  Will 
drill,  broadcast  or  scatter. 
We  guarantee  immediate 
shipment,  analysis,  mechani¬ 
cal  condition,  fineness,  quick 
results  and  no  burning. 
Litmus  paper  free.  Write  us. 


CALEDONIA  MARL  CO.,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


Now  Is  fhe  Time  io  Increase 
This  Year’s  Crons 

Ten  pounds  of  good  fertilizer  now  are  worth  a 
toil  of  regrets  in  August.  Now  is  the  time  to  dress 
your  land  with 


Hubbard’s 


Fertilizers 


Both  laboratory  and  actual  field  tests  show  them  to  contain  the  maximum  amount  of 
plant  food  per  dollar  invested. 

practical  farmers  have  found  many  useful  suggestions  in  our  I!)i;i  Almanac  as  well 
as  in  our  booklets,  "Soil  Fertility.’'  "The  Gras*  Crop”  and  "The  Apple.”  They  will  he 
mailed  to  you  free  upon  request. 

I  HE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Department  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 
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fertilizing  fruits  with  sulphur. 

The  Essential  Elements. — We  know 
t hat  all  fruit  trees,  berry  bushes  and 
vines  must  have  an  accessible  supply  of 
potash,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphur,  lime, 
magnesia  and  iron  in  order  to  live  and 
bear  fruit.  We  also  know  that  these 
plants  invariably  secure  a  supply  of 
silica,  soda,  and  usually  one  or  more 
additional  elements.  The  first  six  ele¬ 
ments  mentioned  have  been  demon¬ 
strated  beyond  question  to  he  absolutely 
essential  for  plant  growth.  Nitrogen, 
carbon  and  water  are  also  essential,  but 
are  not  considered  here,  as  we  are  now 
concerned  only  with  mineral  elements 
taken  from  the  soil,  and  found  in  the 
ash  when  the  tree  or  any  part  of  it  is 
burned.  There  is  some  question  about 
the  value  of  silica  as  it  occurs  in  such 
large  quantities.  Is  is  possible  that  it 
performs  some  useful  function,  even 
though  it  appears  not  to  prevent  the 
maturity  of  a  plant  when  its  amount  is 
restricted  to  what  is  in  the  seed. 

Iron  and  Sulphur. — Of  the  six  es¬ 
sential  elements  we  all  know  that  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  play  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  plant  life,  and  doubtless 
most  of  the  readers  of  this  article  sup¬ 
ply  one  or  both  of  these  ingredients  to 
the  soil.  Lime  is  also  commonly  added, 
hut  at  less  frequent  intervals.  Magnesia 
usually  occurs  with  lime  and  goes  onto 
the  land  in  connection  with  it.  But  how 
about  the  sulphur  and  iron,  the  remain¬ 
ing  essentials?  These  are  admitted  to 
he  exactly  as  important  as  the  other 
four,  since  the  plant  cannot  mature 
without  them.  Why  not  add  them 
systematically  also?  The  fertilizer  sales¬ 
man  would  answer  by  saying,  that  the 
soil  already  contains  sufficient  sulphur 
and  iron,  and  only  a  minute  quantity  of 
these  elements  are  required  anyway. 
So  far  as  iron  is  concerned  these  state¬ 
ments  are  doubtless  in  the  main  correct, 
although  in  some  cases  iron  salts  have 
been  used  to  advantage  in  fertilizer  ex¬ 
periments.  Sulphur,  however,  is  not  to 
he  so  easily  cast  aside.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  added  unconsciously  in  consider¬ 
able  quantities,  since  acid  phosphates, 
land  plaster  and  stable  manures  all  con¬ 
tain  sulphur.  When  favorable  results 
were  secured  from  these  materials  no 
credit  was  given  to  the  sulphur  as  it 
was  supposed  that  the  effects  were  due 
to  other  causes. 

Experiments. — In  Europe,  on  the 
other  hand,  sulphur  has  been  added  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  land  for  its  own  value.  It 
has  been  used  in  the  form  of  fool’s  gold 
(iron  pyrite),  flowers  of  sulphur,  and 
gasliouse  residues.  Pyrite,  for  instance, 
when  used  in  the  vineyard,  not  only 
added  plant  food  to  the  soil,  hut  ap¬ 
parently  had  a  most  favorable  effect  on 
t.ie  physical  condition  of  the  soil.  Other 
Held  tests  show  that  sulphur  has  a 
valuable  disinfecting  action  as  well  as 
being  a  plant  food.  There  have  been 
a  sufficient  number  of  held  tests  to 
demonstrate  the  value  of  sulphur,  and 
when  these  actual  trials  on  the  land  are 
considered  in  connection  with  the 
elaborate  experiments  of  Hart  and 
Peterson  of  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  it  is  evident  that  the  horticulturist 
is  justified  in  making  experiments  with 
sulphur  on  his  own  account.  It  might 
be  well  right  here  to  state  briefly  what 
Hart  and  Peterson  proved.  They  found 
that  instead  of  the  living  plant  con¬ 
taining  only  infinitesimal  amounts  of 
sulphur  it  actually  contained  in  many 
cases  more  sulphur  than  phosphoric 
acid.  \  ou  all  know  that  when  you 
Hght  a  sulphur  candle  for  fumigating 
purposes  the  sulphur  itself  passes  off  as 
a  gas  (sulphur  dioxide).  Now  formerly 
uhen  a  chemist  wished  to  know  how 
'  inch  sulphur  was  contained  in  a  certain 
amount  of  Alfalfa  <  fnr  example  )  Ire 
arned  the  Alfalfa  and  found  the 
amount  of  sulphur  left  in  the  ash,  hut 
'  ’ e  greatest  part  of  the  sulphur  origin- 
11  ]y  111  tllc  living  plant  passed  off  as  a 
gas  like  the  sulphur  of  the  candle,  and 


the  chemist  lost  this.  The  result  was 
that  an  entirely  wrong  impression'  as  to 
the  amount  of  sulphur  in  plants  became 
prevalent,  and  to  that  fact  is  due  the 
indifference  with  which  sulphur  is  now 
regarded  as  a  plant  food  element.  This 
indifference  cannot  continue  and  sul¬ 
phur  is  bound  to  he  considered  with 
phosphorus  and  potash,  one  of  the  es¬ 
sential  ingredients  of  a  “complete  fertil¬ 
izer.” 

Sulphur  Tests. — Unfortunately,  there 
are  no  simple  tests  which  can  he  car¬ 
ried  out  in  the  laboratory  to  show  just 
what  the  soil  lacks,  and  what  needs  to 
he  added.  The  laboratory  methods  for 
determining  “available  plant  food,”  are 
without  exception  arbitrary  and  are  not 
based  upon  the  conditions  actually  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  soil.  In  other  words 
“available  plant  food,”  is  merely  a  rela¬ 
tive  term,  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
investigations,  our  real  knowledge  of 
what  is  available  and  what  is  not  is 
practically  what  it  was  50  years  ago. 
The  only  way  now  known  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  a  soil  is  to  add  to  it 
elements  known  to  be  essential  to  plant 
growth.  They  may  he  added  in  varying 
amounts  and  combinations ;  and  careful 
records  should  be  kept  as  to  results. 
The  results  obtained  by  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  and  other  fanners  serve  as  guides. 
This  method  is  slow  hut  sure...  It  is 
not  safe  to  draw  conclusions  from  one 
season’s  experiment  on  account  of  other 
factors  beside  the  system  of  fertilizing. 
Difference  in  seed,  cultivation,  climate, 
etc.,  must  be  considered. 

Testing  Sulphur. — In  trying  out  sul¬ 
phur  the  horticulturist  would  naturally 
be  conservative.  The  grapevines  wrould 
he  a  good  place  to  start  on,  perhaps, 
since  sulphur  has  produced  favorable 
iesults  in  European  vineyards.  If 
small  plots  of  land  seem  to  he  benefited 
by  the  treatment  the  owner  would  be 
justified  in  increasing  the  area  treated 
the  following  year.  Pyrite  or  fool’s 
gold  if  powdered  would  act  well  in  a 
drill,  and  doubtless  would  he  the  most 
satisfactory  form  of  stUphr*  to  use* 
Flowers  of  sulphur  would  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  lump  and  would  cause  trouble 
unless  well  mixed  with  sand  or  dust. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  add  the 
sulphur  at  the  rate  of  from  200  to  300 
pounds  per  acre  at  first.  Before  closing 
the  article  another  point  might  well  be 
brought  out  here.  We  know  that  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizer  houses  consider  a  nitrogen- 
potash — phosphoric  acid  fertilizer  a 
“complete  fertilizer.”  In  view  of  the 
foregoing  this  statement  can  well  be 
disputed,  and  the  possible  effect  of  sup¬ 
plying  a  lavish  quantity  of  those  sub¬ 
stances,  and  neglecting  sulphur,  lime 
and  others  may  well  be  considered. 

Overfeeding. — Darwin  said,  “of  all 
the  causes  which  induce  variability,  ex¬ 
cess  of  food,  whether  or  not  changed 
in  nature  is  probably  the  most  power¬ 
ful.”  (“Animals  and  Plants  Under  Do¬ 
mestication.”)  This  view  was  also 
held  by  Andrew  Knight  and  others  in 
regard  to  plants,  especially  in  reference 
to  the  inorganic  constituents.  Thus  if 
we  supply  excessive  quantities  of  some 
elements  while  neglecting  others  it  is 
possible  that  the  plant  would  secure  an 
excessive  amount  of  those  substances, 
and  be  seriously  injured  as  a  result. 
The  case  of  certain  peach  orchards  in 
Maryland  seems  to  be  applicable  here. 
Part  of  the  trees  were  healthy  and  part 
diseased.  There  was  no  apparent  cause 
for  the  disease,  and  leaves  of  both 
healthy  and  diseased  trees  were  ana¬ 
lyzed.  The  diseased  leaves  contained 
31.86%  potash,  13.79%  phosphoric  acid 
and  23.86%  lime,  while  the  healthy 
leaves  contained  only  15.52%  potash, 
7.55%  phosphoric  acid,  but  40.58%  lime. 
That  is,  the  two  inorganic  elements 
usually  added  liberally  as  a  fertilizer 
were  greatly  in  excess  in  the  diseased 
leaves,  while  the  opposite  was  true  in 
the  case  of  lime,  an  element  infrequently 
added  to  the  soil,  and  sometimes  not 
added  at  all.  No  data  as  to  sulphur 
is  obtainable  in  this  experiment-,  and  it 
is  not  known  how  the  unhealthy  trees 
obtained  the  excessive  amounts  of 
potash  and  fertilizer.  Yet  it  seemed 
worth  while  to  mention  these  facts  in 
connection  with  the  thought  expressed 
by  Darwin  and  Knight.  In  conclusion 
the  horticulturist  is  advised  not  to  pin 
his  faith  too  strongly  to  a  so-called 
“complete”  fertilizer  which  contains  but 
three  of  the  essential  elements,  but  to 
remember  that  ( for  example)  a  crop 
of  Alfalfa  which  removed  39.9  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid  from  the  soil  also 
took  away  the  large  amount  of  64.8 
pounds  of  sulphur  trioxide.  These 
actual  figures  demonstrated  the  im¬ 
portance  of  sulphur  as  a  plant  food  in 
an  unmistakable  way. 

ELMER  E.  FICKETT. 


throughout  its  life.  That  will  be  watertight,  fire,  wind  and 
lightning-proof  for  a  score  of  years. 


Kanneberg 


Steel 

Shingles 


'We  Pay  the  Freight ’* 


Kanneberg  Shingles  will  not  rot,  curl,  crack  nor  fall  off  like  wood  or 
slate.  They  can  be  laid  more  quickly  than  wood  shingles  and  last  longer 
and  look  better  all  the  time. 

Many  Kanneberg  roofs  are  still  in  use  after  20  years’  service. 

Our  patent  lock  joint  is  absolutely  watertight  and  allows  for  expansion 
and  contraction. 

Kanneberg  Shingles  prove  the  economical  roofing  for  all  buildings. 

Kanneberg  Steel  Shingles  are  full  28-gauge  steel,  galvanized  or  painted, 
and  come  singly,  eight  to  a  sheet,  or  in  clusters  on  one  sheet  5  ft.  by  2  ft. 
We  supply  special  nails.  Every  shingle  is  sold  with  a 
guaranty  to  be  up  to  sample. 


money-back  / 


I 


I 


Send  for  Catalog 


showing-  sizes  and  designs  of  • 
shinglesandourcorrugated  S 


Otir  lock  joint  is 
absolutely  watertight 


roofing  and  siding.  Ask  for  samples  and  get  our 
low  prices  before  you  buy.  We  seH  direct  to 
you.  saving  you  middleman’s  profit.  We  pay  y 
the  freight  and  ship  orders  the  day  received. 

KANNEBERG  ROOFING  &  / 
CEILING  CO.  / 

Established  1886 

62  Douglas  St.  Canton,  0. 


Kan- 

/  neberg 
*  Roofing  & 
Ceiling  Co. 
62  Douglas  St. 
Canton,  0. 
Send  catalog  and 


sample  sbingle  to 


Name .... 


VATA 


TAJ 


Address. 


This  Sample,  Reliable  Engine  Wi 
Prove  a  Big  Help  on  YOUR  Fara 

because  it  will  do  work  quicker,  better  and  oftt 
cheaper  than  you  can  do  it  with  hired  help. 

You  can  alwnvs  count  on  the  Novo  Engine  winter  ai 
summer.  We  guarantee  it  against  damage  from  freezing 
use?  very  little  gasoline  and  is  so  simple  anyone  can  unde 
stand  and  run  it. 

This  is  the  lightest  engine  for  power  developed— a  big  a 
vantage  when  you  want  to  move  it  about  your  place 
Made  in  eight  sizes;  1  to  15  h.  p. 

Send  for  Novo  Catalog 

them  C3D  teH  y°U  311  thC  advantaires  of  ‘his  engine  and  prot 

NOVO  ENGINE  GO . 


"‘The  Engine  for  Every 
Purpose.  ‘  ’ 


Clarence  E.  Bement.  Sec'y  and  Gen’l  Mgr 

2"  »<■«•»  L.n.,n„,  Mich. 


The  famous  WITTE , 

1  Gasoline  Engine,  built 
for  13  years  by  Ed.  Witte, 
master  engine  builder,  now  sold  direct  to  you.' 
The  standard  engine  of  America,  with  every  ltu- I 
provemeut  up-to-date — detached  cylinders,  verti¬ 
cal  valves, etc.— the  entire  engine  backed  up  by  a  [ 
Real  5-Yoar  Cuaranteo.  Just  thinkt  It  take 
only  2c  to  get  the  money-saving,  factory  prices  I 
:  on  54  styles  and  sizes.  Save  money  I  \Vrlteat 
once  for  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  and  catalog.  I 
|  State  style  and  sire  wanted.  Address 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1897  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  | 


Right  on  the  job  every  second.  High¬ 
est  efficiency  and  reasonable  price. 

STURDY  JACK  2-H.  P. 

englue  will  pump  ’2000  gallons  for  a  cent — 
run  :i  whole  «l:»v  on  n  gallon  of  fliel — will 
take  an  overload  without  hunting  or  injury 
r— actually  the  greatest  engine  value  in  the 
world  and  the  host  investment  you 
Can  make.  Write  for 
of  these  claims.  AH  y 


JACOBSON  MACHINE 
M.:6.  CO. 


Warren,  Pa, 


This  Engine  sets  the 
Pace  for  a  Fuff 
Bay’s  Work 


—  « 


Box 
No.  2 


Gasoline  Engines 

t  to 20  H.P. STEAM  K N'U INKS. 
5  to  25  H.  1*.  SKI’ A  It  A  TORS, 
Seizes,  lOOlo  1000  bu.  per  da v. 
Hand  and  power  feed  cut¬ 
ters  and  corn  shelters, 
wood  daws,  horse 
owers,  steel 
Wood  land 
etc* 


MESSINGER  MFG.  CO.,  Tatamy,  Pa. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLI NG 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers'  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes; trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  T  li  e  se  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls,  pa. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


s,;nt  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  All 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 
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CROPS 

The  price  of  cows  now  varies  from  .$50 
to  $100  per  head.  A  cow  that  is  any  good 
will  bring  $50,  hut  a  few  years  ago  $35 
would  buy  a  pretty  good  cow.  Feed  is 
worth  about  $24  per  ton  compared  with 
$36  a  year  ago.  The  outlook  for  pasture  is 
good ;  farmers  consider  the  outlook  more 
hopeful  than  for  the  past.  The  price  for 
milk  and  butter  is  the  highest  ever  known 
for  this  season  of  year,  except  war  times. 
Butter  is  selling  for  3S  cents ;  the  price  of 
milk  varies.  Creameries  are  paying  an 
average  of  3 Vi  cents  per  quart  for  the  year, 
with  a  premium  of  1-10  of  1  cent  per  quart, 
when  butter  is  quoted  above  35  cents  per 
pound  for  each  1  cent  advance.  I  consider 
the  dairy  outlook  for  young  men  very  prom¬ 
ising.  Good  farms  can  be  bought  for  from 
$12  to  $40  per  acre,  owing  to  location  and 
condition  of  buildings.  A.  C. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Corn.  44;  wheat,  74;  potatoes,  50;  bar¬ 
ley,  45 ;  oats,  28 ;  hogs,  $8.00  ;  chickens,  7 
to  9%  ;  cream,  31;  butter,  30;  eggs,  16. 
Hay.  wild,  per  ton,  $S ;  Timothy,  $10. 
Milch  cows,  from  $50  to  $00,  according  to 
quality.  Horses,  from  $150  to  $200.  Calves, 
six  months  old,  $15  to  $25,  and  hard  to 
get.  Butter  and  eggs  are  in  trade  at  store. 

Correetionville,  Iowa.  j.  b. 

The  following  are  about  the  retail  prices 
farmers  receive  for  their  products :  Wheat, 
$1.01  per  bushel;  corn,  55;  oats,  37;  pota¬ 
toes,  65  to  75 ;  country  butter.  35  per 
pound  ;  creamery  butter,  40  to  45  ;  eggs,  16 
cents  per  dozen ;  milk,  $1.80  per  100 
pounds  ;  horses  about  $175  ;  cows,  $55  ;  fat 
cattle,  8%  to  9  cents  per  pound,  live 
weight;  fat  hogs,  10  to  11  cents  per  pound, 
dressed.  We  have  five  market  houses  in 
Lancaster,  which  is  the  county  seat,  where 
farmers  take  their  produce  and  sell  it 
direct  to  the  consumer.  We  are,  without 
doubt,  among  the  best  markets  in  the 
country  from  both  selling  and  buying  point 
of  view.  J.  w.  b.  w. 

Bird  In  Hand,  Pa. 

I  quote  you  local  prices  as  nearly  as  I 
can:  Hay  (baled),  clean  Timothy,  $18; 
good  mixed,  $16,  received  for  mine  in  the 
barn.  City  quotations  slightly  lower  at 
present.  Corn  on  ear,  70  pounds  to  bushel, 
60  to  70  cents  at  public  sale.  Good  clean 
oats  (good  for  seed!,  40  to  45  cents,  32 
pounds.  Strictly  fresh  eggs,  18  to  20  cents ; 
potatoes,  75  cents  per  bushel,  60  pounds. 
This  is  in  the  cellar  or  delivered  on  trolley. 
Potatoes,  seconds,  50 ;  rutabagas,  15  cents 
a  bushel,  worth  more  for  stock  feeding. 
Dairy  cows  are  high  ;  good  fair  grade  stock 
cows,  $60  to  $100  at  public  sale.  Milk  to 
Philadelphia  market.  4%  to  5  cents  per 
quart,  including  freight,  %  cent  by  trolley, 
%  cent  by  steam  road.  We  ship  by  trolley. 
We  pay  45  cents  at  retail  for  butter.  At 
our  nearest  creamery  they  quote  41  cents 
as  the  price  of  butter  and  pay  45  cents  per 
pound  for  butter  fat  to  customers.  Beef 
cattle,  fat  cows,  or  steers.  5  to  6  cents  on 
the  hoof.  Beans,  white  marrowfat,  $3  a  bush¬ 
el,  60  pounds.  We  raise  but  little  truck,  ex¬ 
cept  for  house  use,  and  cannot  quote  prices. 
This  section  of  the  country,  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania,  about  25  miles  nor  fill  of 
•Philadelphia,  is  mainly  devoted  to  general 
farming — hay,  grain,  potatoes  and  dairy 
work.  We  ship  milk.  On  account  of  the 
stringent  milk  rules  same  farmers  are  going 
out  of  the  dairy  business,  while  others  are 
remodeling  their  stable,  and  increasing 
dairies.  This  we  are  doing  ourselves. 
Farmers  are  progressing  in  this  section, 
using  generally  better  methods  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  more  machinery,  using  power,  mostly 
gasoline,  for  many  things.  We  were  the 
first  in  this  section  to  use  steam  tractor 
power  for  plowing.  This  Spring  we  have 
just  finished  16  acres  of  corn  stubble,  using 
a  gang  of  five  14-inch  plows  with  two 
harrows,  a  14-wheel  disk  and  spike  tooth 
behind  a  20-horse-power  engine,  and  doing 
very  fine  work,  and  in  much  less  time  and 
at  less  expense  than  for  hand  work.  Al¬ 
though  farmers  claim  that  our  farms  are 
too  small  to  use  tractor  power  profitably, 
Our  own  experience  thus  far  has  proved 
its  advantage.  But  little  fruit  is  raised 
round  here  and  what  there  is  is  sold 
usually  to  local  trade,  but  fruit  culture  is 
receiving  much  more  attention.  Farmers 
are  looking  to  other  crops — fruit,  asparagus, 
etc.  f.  o.  D. 

Edison,  Pa. 

The  outlook  for  dairying  not  good,  neigh¬ 
bors  paying  $90  to  $100  per  head  for  cows. 
The  prices  of  feed  do  not  vary  much  ;  the 
outlook  for  pasture  is  good  at  present. 
Dairymen  discouraged  with  the  business : 
milk  averaged  three  cents  per  quart  last 
season.  Clover  Farms  Co.  has  a  station 
here;  several  farms  for  sale  in  this  locality 
for  the  price  of  the  buildings  and  land 
thrown  in.  More  money  in  dairying  15 
years  ago ;  the  price  of  cows  has  doubled 
and  the  city  inspection  has  made  great  ex¬ 
pense  for  the  dairymen.  M.  m.  ii. 

Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 

The  prices  of  produce  out  West  are  as 
follows :  Hogs,  $8.80  to  $8.90  per  hundred  : 
steers,  $6.50  to  $7  ;  cows  and  heifers,  $5.50 
to  $6  ;  calves,  $6  to  $7  ;  sheep,  $5  to  $5.50. 
Poultry,  old  hens  and  pullets,  12;  roosters, 


6;  roosters,  young,  12;  old  turkeys,  11; 
ducks,  10 ;  geese,  8.  _  Oats,  37  to  40 ;  corn, 
45  to  50;  barley,  65  to  70;  Timothy  hay,  • 
loose,  $16;  wild  hay,  $8  to  $12.  Good  but¬ 
ter.  35  ;  fresh  eggs,  20  ;  potatoes,  60 ;  sweet 
potatoes,  $1.20.  Good  milch  cows  from  $60 
to  $75.  Horses,  $150  to  $200. 

Columbia  Junction,  Iowa.  w.  n. 

These  prices  apply  to  Boone,  Fort  Dodge, 
Marshalltown  and  Des  Moines.  In  Boone 
as  follows:  Potatoes,  75;  eggs,  20-23;  but¬ 
ter,  30-32.  Good  steers,  $8  to  $9  per  hun¬ 
dred  :  hogs,  $8.50  to  $9.  Oats,  42  ;  corn,  60 ; 
no  sheep,  as  very  few  are  raised  in  Boom- 
County.  Weather  is  very  wet  and  rainy ; 
some  oats  are  being  sown  and  some  plow¬ 
ing  being  done,  but  it  is  too  wet  on  the 
prairie.  Land  values  are  at  standstill; 
prairie  land  is  held  $175  to  $250  per  acre 
and  timber  land  is  $75  to  $200  per  acre, 
farms  being  cut  up  and  better  tilled. 

Boone  Co.,  Iowa.  l.  w.  b. 

This  is  not  a  farming  section;  the  glove 
industry  is  taken  up  at  practically  every 
farm  house,  and  the  land  is  hilly  and 
wooded,  though  the  wood  is  mostly  stunted 
spruce  or  pine,  and  of  little  value  in  this 
vicinity.  The  soil  is  sandy  through  the 
valleys  and  rocky  as  one  approaches  the 
mountains.  Some  potatoes  are  raised  in 
this  region,  with  very  good  success.  The 
tariff  question  is  being  discussed  by  every¬ 
one  here  at  present.  Coal  is  being  sold 
and  delivered  by  one  company  here  at  $8.50 
a  ton.  Best  eggs  sell  from  store  at  35  to 
3S  cents.  c.  L.  J. 

Gloversville,  X.  Y. 

The  staple  farm  products  and  prices  re¬ 
ceived  in  this  locality  are  about  as  follo'ws  : 
Corn,  40  ;  oats,  28  ;  hay,  $8  to  $12  per  ton. 
Live  hogs,  $8  to  $8.60  per  100  pounds ; 
cows,  $50  to  $100  each ;  horses,  $150  to 
$250.  Live  hens,  10  ;  eggs,  15 ;  butter,  25. 
Farm  land,  $75  to  $125  per  acre.  Very  lit¬ 
tle  fruit  or  garden  truck  is  raised  here  for 
the  market.  Those  who  farm  grow  the  field 
crops  as  indicated  above.  Potatoes  are 
shipped  in  from  the  Northern  States,  and 
fruit  and  garden  truck  from  the  South. 
Some  Winter  wheat  is  grown,  but  as  a  rule 
is  not  profitable ;  1910  and  1911  were  dry 
seasons  with  high  prices  for  grain.  Many 
farmers,  especially  the  x-enters,  sold  their 
stock  to  save  feed  and  to  sell  the  gi’ain. 
Now  the  grain  is  cheap  and  cattle  and  hogs 
high  and  scarce.  Yearling  steers  (coming 
two  year  olds) )  have  sold  for  $50 ;  calves 
(coming  yearlings),  $35.  Farmers  are  pay¬ 
ing  $10  for  new-born  calves  in  town  to  put 
with  their  fresh  cows  on  the  farm.  We 
have  had  five  days'  continuous  drizzly  rain 
making  roads  and  feed  lots  mud  wallows. 
Some  oats  have  been  put  in.  Grass  and 
wheat  growing  finely.  j.  n.  s. 

Chariton,  Iowa. 

The  weather  in  Jackson  Co.,  Ohio,  is 
cool  with  rain.  Wheat  and  other  crops 
are  growing  nicely.  All  live  stock  looks 
well  and  some  are  on  pasture.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  plowing  sod.  and  sowing  oats  and 
getting  ready  for  all  Spring  crops.  There 
will  be  a  lai-ge  acreage  of  corn  planted 
this  season,  as  there  will  be  many  new 
silos  built.  There  will  be  a  large  canning 
factory  erected  at  Wellston,  O.,  and  many 
farmers  will  furnish  tomatoes  and  other 
farm  crops.  Most  farmers  of  this  section 
practice  mixed  farming ;  some  are  going 
in  the  dairy  business.  Most  of  the  cream 
is  shipped  to  Columbus  and  Dayton.  There 
is  a  good  prospect  for  all  kinds  of  fruit. 
Peach  trees  are  in  blossom  now.  Early 
strawberries  are  budding.  We  sold  our  first 
last  season  May  15  in  Wellston  at  15  cents 
a  quart.  We  have  had  several  frosts  here 
of  late  which  may  injure  them.  Farmers 
have  received  very  little  mail  since  the 
Hood  ;  some  have  not  had  a  letter  or  paper 
for  two  weeks.  Early  sown  wheat  looks 
well ;  some  of  it  is  six  inches  high.  Horses 
are  scarce  and  high,  $100  to  $250;  cows, 
$30  to  $60 ;  hogs,  $8.50  per  100,  and  few 
for  sale.  Potatoes  mostly  shipped  in,  75 
cents  per  bushel.  Butter,  30  ;  butter  fat  at 
the  creamery,  35;  eggs,  15;  hay,  $12  to 
$14 ;  mill  feed,  $28 ;  oil  meal,  $36.  A 
few  farm  are  changing  hands,  from  $15  to 
$30  per  acre.  This  is  a  mining  section  but 
most  of  the  coal  has  been  worked  out. 
Many  are  going  into  the  dairy,  poultry  and 
fruit  business.  j.  b.  w. 

Jackson  Co.,  Ohio. 


At  the  present  time  farmers  are  getting 
from  7  to  8%  cents  per  pound  for  fat  cat¬ 
tle,  calves  8  Milk  delivered  to  shipping 
station,  $1.70  per  100  pounds;  eggs,  16; 
chickens,  14  ;  wheat,  $1  ;  rye,  70  ;  oats,  40  ; 
corn,  60;  hay,  about  $12  per  ton.  Farm¬ 
ers  do  not  make  any  butter,  but  buy  what 
they  need ;  they  pay  from  $60  to  $90  fox- 
fresh  cows,  according  to  quality,  weight, 
etc.  Good  farm  horses  sell  for  from  $200 
to  $250  per  head.  s.  B.  l. 

Bar  to,  Pa. 

Con- 

Jobbers.  sinner. 


Beef  (native),  dressed 

,13y3 

Sheep,  dressed  . 

.15 

Lambs,  dressed  . 

.23 

Ilogs,  dressed  . 

.14 

Veal,  dressed  . 

.17 

liens,  live  . 

.21 

’.25 

Cheese,  cream  . 

.  18 

9*> 

Cheese,  Swiss  . 

.18 

.22 

Cheese,  brick  . 

.17 

22 

Butter,  creamery  . .  . 

.371/3 

.45 

Butter,  country  . 

.30 

.38 

Eggs,  country  . 

.20 

.25 

Apples,  barrel  . . 

.  3.00to3.50 

B 11.  $1.50 

Parsnips,  barrel  . .  .  . 

.  1 ,50to1 .75 

“  .80 

Carrots,  barrel  . 

2.00 

“  .95 

Turnips,  barrel  . 

1.50 

**  .75 

Beets,  barrel  . 

2.25 

“  1.00 

Rhubarb,  doz.  bchs. .. 

.  .75 

Bcb.  .08 

Onions,  doz.  bchs.... 

.15 

“  .02 

Radishes,  doz.  bchs.. 

.20 

“  .03 

Potatoes,  bushel  .... 

.65 

Bu.  .80 

I  think  the  floods 

through  Ohio,  having 

1  l  1 1  1 1 1  iv  tin  iiuuuo  t-iii  wiiiUj  iic»  »  Din 

interfered  with  transportation,  have  helped 
to  stimulate  prices  somewhat,  and  slight 
reactions  will  take  place  under  normal  con¬ 


ditions. 

Braddock,  Fa. 


s.  c. 


INDIANA  FARM  NOTES 

In  this  section,  the  Winter  of  1912-13 
was  somewhat  a  peculiar  one — peculiar 
in  the  fact  there  was  scarcely  any  snow. 
Up  to  the  first  of  Februax-y,  there  was 
but  little  genuine  Winter  weather,  the 
temperature  often  being  as  high  as  50 
degi-ees  for  several  days  at  a  time.  March 


was  a  stormy  month  throughout,  with  high 
winds.*  and  considerable  damage  was  sus¬ 
tained,  such  as  tearing  roofs  from  houses 
and  barns,  upsetting  small  buildings,  and 
blowing  down  fences.  Never  iias  there 
been  a  more  flattering  prospect  for  wheat 
and  clover,  as  neither  have  been  affected 
in  the  least  during  the  past  Winter  by 
freezing  anti  thawing.  Normally  plowing 
for  oats  begins  about  the  first  of  April, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  know  when  farm 
operations  of  any  kind  will  begin  this  year, 
as  there  seems  to  be  no  let-up  to  the  rains 
which  we  have  been  having  almost  daily 
ever  since  the  first  of  April.  But  little 
clover-  has  as  yet  been  sown,  as  between 
showers  there  has  usually  been  sxich  high 
winds  as  to  make  sowing  impossible.  The 
price  still  remains  high.  Pasture  is  com¬ 
ing  on  quite  rapidly,  owing  to  the  abun¬ 
dant  Spring  rains.  Fruit  is  safe,  as  yet. 
but  the  critical  time  for  this  is  no  doubt 
yet  to  come,  the  last  serious  frost  usually 
not  striking  us  until  after  the  middle  of 
May.  Some  of  our  farmers  who  had  con¬ 
templated  again  planting  heavily  of  sugar 
beets  this  year,  are  in  a  quandary  because 
of  the  proposed  action  of  the  extra  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  as  to  the  tariff  on  sugar. 
The  sugar  beet  industry  has  become  quite 
extensive  of  late  years  in  many  localities 
throughout  the  State,  and  it  is  thought  by 
manv  beet  growers  that  the  industry  will 
suffer  if  the  tariff  is  taken  off  entirely 
from  sugar.  In  the  event  of  its  entire  re¬ 
moval.  our  farmers  will  no  doubt  take  to 
dairying  more  extensively,  and  the  l'aising 
of  oats  and  corn.  The  potato  crop  hav¬ 
ing  been  good  last  year,  and  as  prices  have 
been  low,  there  still  remains  in  Cellars  a 
great  many  bushels.  Prices  of  the  various 
kinds  of  produce. are,  wheat,  $1  per  bushel; 
oats,  28 ;  corn,  43 :  rye,  55  ;  dressed  veal. 
12  :  dressed  pork,  12 ;  dressed  chicken,  17  ; 
butter.  $50 ;  eggs,  16;  potatoes,  35  to  40: 
clover  hay  (loose),  $9.50;  Timothy  ( loose*. 
$10.50 :  milk  at  condensery,  $1.60 ;  fresh 
cows,  grades,  $40  to  $70 ;  thoroughbreds, 
from  $100  up;  horses.  $150  to  $250,  and 
verv  few  raised.  Judging  from  the  numer¬ 
ous'  public  sales  held  this  Spring,  one 
might  almost  conclude  that  our  farmers 
intend  to  go  out  of  the  business.  But  that 
this  is  not  the  case  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  very  few  farms  offered  fox- 
sale.  Here  and  there  a  farm  changes  hands, 
prices  ranging  from  $150  to  $200  per 
acre,  depending  on  location.  d.  l. 

Goshen,  Ind. 


PARCEL  POST  EXPERIENCE. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  few  notes  in 
regard  to  my  experience  with  the  parcel 
post.  I  have  frequent  occasion  to  send  to 
Springfield,  Mo.,  20  miles  from  where  I  live, 
for  medicines  and  other  articles  that  cannot 
be  obtained  in  ttfe  local  stores.  The  lowest 
charge  made  by  the  express  companies  was 
25  cents,  and  now  by  parcel  post  I  receive 
packages  for  eight  cents,  that  always  had 
cost  25  cents  by  express.  Two  weeks  ago 
I  received  a  package  from  New  York  City 
that  would  have  cost  by  express  at  least 
50  cents,  and  in  all  likelihood  75  cents 
would  be  nearer  the  proper  express  limit; 
by  parcel  post  it  came  for  28  cents.  We 
are  more  than  pleased  with  the  parcel  post. 
To-day  our  first  misfortune  in  pai-cel  post 
expci'ience  happened.  My  wife  received  two 
packages,  one  worth  one  dollar,  and  one 
worth  $10;  the  one  Worth  a  dollar  was  a 
piece  of  cloth,  and  it  was  almost  entirely 
ruined,  the  other  and  dearer  package  was 
uninjured.  The  injury  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  when  the  mail  bag  was  thrown  from 
the  fast  mail  train  it  was  thrown  under  tin- 
wheels.  We  have  made  no  complaint  and 
do  not  intend  to  make  any.  Not  however 
because  we  think  that  we  would  be  laughed 
at,  but  because  we  know  that  accidents  will 
happen  even  to  the  parcels  sent  by  mail. 
Well-founded  complaints  respectfully  and 
properly  presented  to  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  are  never  laughed  at,  but  are  al¬ 
ways  carefully  investigated,  much  more 
cai-efully  and  conscientiously  than  when 
presented  to  an  express  company,  but  owing 
to  the  large  volume  of  work  before  the  de¬ 
partment  complaints  may  not  receive  imme¬ 
diate  attention.  The  writer  worked  for 
your  Uncle  Sam  for  16%  years  in  the 
city  of  Washington  and  he  can  assure  your 
readers  that  although  the  old  gentleman  is 
slow  as  befits  one  of  his  age  and  dignity, 
he  is  always  faithful ;  and  like  the  mills 
of  the  gods,  he  grinds  exceeding  small.  Nor 
will  it  do  to  count  always  on  his  slowness. 
I  know  that  on  one  occasion  when  one  of 
his  humblest  people  was  maltreated  by  three 
of  his  sworn  servants,  the  fastest  mail  train 
was  too  slow  for  him,  and  he  flashed  his 
displeasure  over  the  wires  and  the  political 
heads  of  the  unworthy  servants  fell  into 
the  basket.  x>.  e.  nagle,  m.  d. 

Christian  Co.,  Mo. 


We  have  been  shipping  butter  in  10-pound 
pails  to  our  customers  in  Long  Island 
and  New  Jersey,  and  Auburn,  N.  Y.  We 
can  send  by  expi-ess  to  Long  Island  and 
New  Jersey  10  to  30  pounds  for  35  cents, 
parcel  post  to  same  places  86  cents  for 
11  pounds.  By  express  to  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
which  is  within  50  miles  from  here,  is  55 
cents,  parcel  post  on,  1 1  pounds  35,  so  we 
shipped  by  parcel  post  to  Auburn  and  by 
express  to  Long  Island.  I  do  not  see  how 
it  costs  the  government  so  much  more  than 
the  express  company  to  carry  this  pail  of 
butter  from  hex-e  to  Long  Island. 

Hall.  N.  Y.  J.  w.  c. 


Your  Handiest  Helper 

If  you  want  an  all-round 
tractor  for  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  rush — a  tractor  that  can 
stand  any  pace,  that  will  work 
for  you  24  hours  a  day — the 
machine  to  buy  is  the 

m 


15-30  h.p. 

This  tractor  is  built  to 
use  every  day,  for  any 
power  job  on  small  or 
large  farms. 

It  has  plenty  of  power,  pulls  up 
to  6  plow  bottoms  in  stubble, 
will  plow  and  disc  10  to  14  acres 
a  day— builds  roads,  saws,  bales, 
threshes,  shreds — does  the  work 
of  four  men  and  a  dozen  horses. 

The  OilPull  is  built  to  be  used 
with  profit  on  small  farms,  and 
it’s  a  mighty  handy  machine  on 
a  big  one,  too.  It  is  the  only 
tractor  that  burns  kerosene  or 
distillate  successfully  at  all 
times — a  real  fuel  saver. 

See  your  dealer  about  it  or  write 
for  OilPull  T)ata-Book  No.  353. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming  Machinery 

LA  PORTE,  IND.  7Q5 


HAY  CAPS 

Stack,  wagon  ami  implement  covers; 
waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Plant  bed 
cloth,  tents,  etc.  Circulars,  samples. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y  St.  Paul’s  Ave„  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


BIG 

PROFITS 


No  doubt  about  the  profitable 
returns  from  Early  Vegetables,  Oranges, 
Grape  Fruit,  Celery  and  Sugar  Cane  in 
famous  Manatee  Country,  Brooksville  and  An-' 
nuttalagga.  Hammock  Area.  Lands  can  be  secured  ] 
reasonably  yielding  several  crops  annually.  De¬ 
lightful  and  healthful  climate.  Water  plentiful. 
Good  schools  and  churches.  Quick  transportation 
big  markets.  Write  for  descriptive  booklets. 

J.  A.  PRIDE,  Gen.  Ind.  Agt.  j 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway, 

Suite  385  NORFOLK,  VA. 
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(the 


IN  THE. 

SOUTH 


know  that  yarded  fowls  must  be  kept  active;  j 
(that  clean,  sweet  scratching  grounds  are 
'necessary  for  good  health  of  the  llock;  * 
theu  turn  under  the  top  soil  with  an  I 


ISON  ME 


Wheel  j 

Plow 


yard  fresh  and  healthful  [ 
Light,  easily  handled, elective.  Price,  | 
$2.=;o;  with  hoes,  cultivator  teeth.  » 
etc.  ,53. 50.  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder  i 
and  Wheel  Hoe  with  all  necess-  j 
„  cultivating  tools,  $ia.oo  f 
combinations  to  choose  from.  I 
Also  potato  machinery ,  spray*  I 
ers,  etc.  Write  for  our  ] 
new  booklet. 
Gardening J 
With  Modem  ] 
To oj s  " 
BATEMAN  \ 
M’F’G  CO. 
Bote  1023 
Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Ellis  Champion 
Threshers 


Suit  everyone.  Both  the  profes¬ 
sional  threshermnn  or  the  farmer 
who  wants  a  borne  outfit  will  find  the 
Champion  rightly  named.  The  picture 
shows  ELLIS  CHAMPION  NO.  2  It  is  complete 
with  stacker,  tailings,  elevator  and  grain  bag 
ger.  Connect  it  witli  steam,  gasolene,  tread  or 
any  other  power,  put  in  the  grain  and  the  Cham¬ 
pion  does  the  rest.  No  straw  clogging.  Any  size. 

We  also  make  tread  and  sweep  horse-power,  drag  or  circular  saws 
ensilage  cutlers, corn  shellers.etc.  Ourcatalogtells  the  whole  story. 


Be  Your  Own  Thresherman 

Save  enough  to  own  the  Thresher.  Be  independent,  j 

get  ready. 


ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


3'Jia. 
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THAT  STOVE-HEATED  GREENHOUSE. 

In  a  previous  article  I  described  the 
making  of  a  small  greenhouse  and  the 
management  of  it,  and  additional  sash 
on  cold  frames,  and  as  I  notice  some  in¬ 
quiry  in  regard  to  heating  small  green¬ 
houses,  I  would  emphasize  that  where 
the  object  is  simply  to  grow  vegetable 
plants  for  early  crops  outdoors,  and  to 
grow  them  in  boxes  or  flats,  for  sale, 
this  simple  method  of  using  a  wood 
burning  stove  for  heating  is  inexpensive 
and  altogether  unsatisfactory.  I  have 
done  it  for  years,  and  with  different 
kinds  of  stoves.  A  coal  stove  is  unsafe 
on  account  of  danger  to  the  plants 
from  escaping  gas.  The  most  satis¬ 
factory  one  I  have  had  was  the  last 
one,  being  almost  airtight,  with  sheet- 
iron  above  the  fire  box  and  a  slide  near 
the  bottom  to  regulate  the  draft,  and 
the  whole  top  lifting  off,  so  one  could 
put  in  large  chunks.  It  takes  a  little 
practice  and  different  kinds  of  wood 
to  keep  an  even  fire  without  frequent 
attention.  When  the  fire  would  go 
down  pretty  low  and  it  was  a  bit  cool 
when  I  got  out  first  thing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  I  would  use  some  small,  rather 
dry  wood,  and  open  the  draft,  and 
immediately  I  would  have  a  roaring 
fire.  Then  when  it  looked  like  a  bright 
sunshiny  day,  and  little  fire  might  be 
required,  I  would  calculate  so  the  fire 
would  go  down  about  the  time  the  sun 
would  warm  up  the  house  sufficiently; 
but  if  cold  I  would  keep  the  stove  pretty 
well  filled,  using  large  chunks  and  regu¬ 
lating  the  draft  as  required.  I  always 
calculated  to  have  a  good  fire  in  the 
evening,  so  I  could  check  the  draft  on 
leaving,  after  filling  the  stove  pretty 
well,  and  then  before  going  to  bed  I 
would  fill  the  stove  with  some  knots  and 
green  wood  clear  to  the  top,  and  shut 
the  draft  almost  entirely.  I  can  only 
recall  a  few  extremely  cold  nights  when 


I  got  up  about  2  o’clock  to  look  after 
the  fire. 

With  30  feet  of  stove  pipe  carried 
along  under  the  benches  there  is 
enough  radiation  so  that  ordinarily 
there  is  not  much  heat  wasted.  To 
avoid  danger  from  fire  one  has  to  be 
sure  to  have  good  stovepipe,  well  fitted 
together,  and  securely  wired  to  both 


those  eggplants  below  grown  from 
seed  sown  late  in  February,  now  in 
four-inch  boxes  ready  to  go  to  the 
field.  Aside  from  sash  there  was 
practically  no  cash  outlay  required, 
either  in  the  making  or  heating  of  the 
house,  except  that  for  the  cheap  stove 
used,  and  the  stovepipe.  Our  sash 
were  all  3  x  6  feet,  three  rows  of  10- 
inch  glass.  The  wider  ones  are  very 
objectionable  to  my  mind.  After  handl¬ 


to  me  as  though  they  would  last  a  life¬ 
time  used  as  I  used  those,  and  to  pay 
for  their  first  cost  once  a  year.  I  used 
a  putty  machine  to  put  on  the  putty, 
but  made  the  putty  myself,  using  whit¬ 
ing  with  an  admixture  of  white  lead 
and  linseed  oil,  thinned  so  it  would 
work  through  the  machine.  I  bought 
10  x  12-A  glass  direct  from  the  factory 
at  $1.95  per  box,  one  box  glazing  about 
five  sash.  c.  weckesser. 

Ohio. _ _ 


EGGPLANTS  IN  STOVE-HEATED  GREENHOUSE. 


sides,  so  there  is  no  possibility  of  its 
getting  out  of  place.  Also  to  put  the 
stove  down  in  a  hole  so  the  pipe  can 
rise  a  foot  or  so  till  it  gets  to  the 
chimney,  and  so  the  stove  is  away  from 
all  woodwork.  The  pipe  will  need  to 
be  taken  down  once  or  twice  in  a  sea¬ 
son  to  empty  the  soot. 

If  anyone  doubts  that  good  plants 
can  be  grown  with  so  simple  an  ar¬ 
rangement,  then  let  them  take  a  look  at 


ing  the  3  x  6-inch  size,  if  you  will  try. 
alone,  to  handle  the  3j4  x  6-inch  size, 
and  manipulate  them  in  various  ways 
as  required,  I  think  you  will  soon  show 
a  similar  preference  unless  you  have 
some  extra  length  of  arms. 

We  got  one  lot  of  sash  for  $1.05  each. 
These  were  painted  one  coat,  probably 
to  cover  up  the  poor  material  used. 
Another  firm  charged  us  $15  per  dozen, 
unpainted  and  certainly  used  the  very 
best  of  material,  clear  cypress,  and  after 
being  well  painted  and  glazed  they  look 


MARYLAND  MILLERS’  RIGHTS. 

E.  F.  M.,  Howard  Co.,  Md. — Has  a  man 
who  runs  a  country  milling  business  and 
also  crushes  grain  at  so  much  a  hundred 
pounds  the  right  to  dispose  of  cob  corn 
left  there  to  be  ground  without  notifying 
the  owner?  When  calling  for  same  after  a 
lapse  of  from  two  to  three  months  his  clerk 
stated  the  corn  became  moldy,  the  bags 
were  all  torn  by  rats  and  mice,  so  they 
threw  the  feed  out. 

Ans. — I  think  that  under  the  law  the 
miller  in  the  case  may  be  held  liable 
for  the  value  of  the  grain  destroyed. 
The  usual  practice  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  however,  is  to  call  for  the  grain 
as  soon  after  it  is  ground  as  possible. 
Most  of  our  local  mills  have  little  extra 
storage  room  for  keeping  grain  any 
length  of  time.  They  also  are  not  pro¬ 
vided  against  destruction  from  rats  or 
dampness.  I  realize  that  the  above 
instance  may  seem  a  very  careless  way 
of  doing  business,  but  I  have  found 
from  experience  that  if  you  want  things 
of  this  sort  well  attended  to,  you  look 
after  it  yourself.  Most  of  our  millers 
do  not  send  notice  when  they  have 
finished  grinding  for  you  but  do  expect 
that  it  will  be  done  within  a  reasonable 
time  and  that  you  will  call  for  it  at 
your  earliest  convenience.  As  to  throw- 
ing  the  stuff  out,  that  was  going  pretty 
far,  but  I  expect  was  justified  by  cus¬ 
tomary  practice  if  not  by  the  law.  I 
would  advise  in  the  future  that .  you 
have  some  understanding  with  the  mil¬ 
ler  as  to  when  grain  would  be  ready 
for  delivery  and  call  for  the  same 
promptly.  Under  the  circumstances,  to 
leave  grain  on  the  hands  of  the  miller 
for  two  or  three  months  was  quite  as 
bad  practice  as  the  miller’s  throwing  the 
spoiled  grain  away  without  due  notice. 
Neither  party  was  justified  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  point  of  view,  no  matter  what  the 
law  is  in  the  matter.  r.  b. 


THE  TIME  FOR  CORN  PLANTING  IS  AT  HAND 


USE 


CORN  MANURE 


You  will  remember  that  in  the  great  Corn  Contest  of  The  American  Agriculturist,  open  to  the  entire 
country,  the  largest  crop  grown  by  fertilizers  alone,  213  bushels  shelled  Corn,  was  grown  with  Mapes  Corn 
Manure,  800  pounds  to  the  acre. 

FIFTY  YEARS’  UNPARALLELED  RECORD,  BOTH  IN  THE  FIELD  AND  WITH  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 

THE  MAPES  MANURES 

ABSOLUTELY  CHOICEST  OF  MATERIALS,  SEASONING,  AND  BEST  METHODS  OF  MANUFACTURE 
AVAILABILITY  WITHOUT  ACIDITY  NO  ROCK  OR  ACID  PHOSPHATES  USED 

IN  THE  FIELD 

The  record  of  The  Mapes  Manures  in  tlie  field  is  too  well  known  among  our  thousands  of  customers  and  friends,  and  with  us  we  are  a-lad  to  sir  the  tprm<  in*  nrartiraii-cr 
interchangeable,  as  most  of  our  good  old  customers  have  become  our  friends  to  require  more  than  a  reference  to  it,  s  -  1110  terms>  are  pracncaliy 

WITH  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 

We  are  equally  proud  of  our  Record  with  the  Stations.  There  may  at  times  have  been  an  occasional  chance  analysis  which  was  not  quite  what  we  would  have  liked  to 
have  seen,  and  not  as  we  believe  fairly  representative  of  our  goods,  but  with  the  grand  average  we  have  no  fault  to  find. 

This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Station  methods  and  valuations  from  the  very  nature  of  the  ease  must  be  broadly  general  to  applv  to  the  general  average  of  the  class  of 
goods  examined,  and  can  therefore  never  be  expected  to  do  entire  justice  to  the  user  of  particularly  choice  materials  and  unusual  methods'  of  manufacture.  " 

From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  FERTILIZERS.  1912: 

.  .  V  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.’S  fifteen  brands  all  fully  meet  their  guarantees,  with  the  exception  of  No.  553,  in  which  a  deficiency  of  0.37  per  cent  of 

Potash  is  tully  offset  by  an  overrun  of  0.7  per  cent.  Nitrogen.”  J  * 

So  strong  a  statement  is  not  and  could  not  be  made  of  any  firm  which  had  an  equal  or  greater  number  of  brands. 

From  Annual  Bulletin  No.  143,  December,  1912,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Inspection  of  Commercial  Fertilizers : 

(It  publishes  a  table  giving  summary  of  results  of  analysis  of  complete  fertilizers  as  compared  with  manufacturers’  guarantees). 

“  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.  Number  of  brands  analyzed,  13 ;  number  equal  to  guarantee  in  commercial  value,  18.” 
brandsTanVliis^he^said16  Mapes  Brands  are  found  to  be  equal  to  their  guarantee  in  commercial  value,  and  of  no  other  company  having  an  equal  or  a  greater  number  of 

.  It  publishes  another  table  bearing  on  the  Nitrogen  in  the  different  brands  analyzed.  The  Mapes  F.  &  P.  G.  Co.  show  90.26*  as  their  percentage  Activity  of  Total  Nitrogen, 
\  men  is  the  essential  point.  No  other  concern  having  an  equal  number  or  greater  number  of  brands  analyzed  has  anything  like  so  high  a  percentage  Activity  of  Total  Nitrogen. 

offered^fo'r  necessary  say  Hiat  Ihe  Mapes  Manures  have  always  been,  and  will  always  continue  to  be,  while  under  the  same  management,  far  above  the  average  of  fertilizers 

management,  it  is  certainly  interesting  that  not  onlv  have  the  Maposes  continued  successively  in  the  business  for  three  generations,  grandfather,  father 
‘  p‘  .,u‘s-  who  have  been  associated  with  the  Mapeses  from  the  start,  follow  the  same  identical  record  in  the  business,  grandfather,  father  and  son,  successively,  and 

»  Uj  neiids  and  customers  have  a  better  guarantee  than  this  familv  management  that  everything  has  been  done  and  will  continue  to  he  done  to  make  the  Mapes 
manures  as  good  as  the  present  knowledge  of  fertilizer  science  permits  for  the  crops  for  which  they  are  intended. 

-  SEND  FOR  OUR  PAMPHLET  - 


THE  mm  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

We  put  on  something  like  1,600  gal¬ 
lons  of  spray,  and  then  the  rains  de¬ 
scended — kept  us  out  of  the  orchard 
and  washed  some  of  the  spray  oft'.  At 
any  rate  we  put  up  the  best  battle  we 
could.  If  our  power  sprayer  had  come 
in  time  we  could  have  finished  the  job 
before  the  gentle  finger  of  Spring 
pushed  the  buds  too  far.  Life  is  pretty 
much  a  question  of  power  anyway — 
from  spraying  to  praying.  The  Bul¬ 
garians  beat  the  Turks  because  they  had 
the  best  guns  to  be  obtained  and  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  ammunition  always  on  the  spot. 
Again  and  again  the  Turks  stood  up 
with  empty  guns,  with  no  ammunition 
within  miles.  Farming  is  something  of 
a  battle  against  insects,  plant  diseases, 
bad  weather,  drought  or  frost.  The 
battle  is  won  by  knowing  beforehand 
what  you  want  to  do,  and  then  having 
things  so  fixed  that  you  can  do  the  right 
thing  exactly  at  the  right  time.  It  was 
impossible  with  our  hand  pump  (one 
of  the  best  at  that)  to  cover  all  our 
trees  when  the  air  and  sun  were  so  that 
we  could  spray.  With  a  power  sprayer 
we  dould  have  blown  out  300  gallons 
where  the  hand  pump  blows  100.  Thus 
power  gives  one  man  more  than  three 
times  the  capacity  for  spraying.  The  same 
with  a  farm  team.  In  former  years  Bob 
and  Jerry  often  had  a  struggle  to  get 
a  ton  of  freight  to  the  farm.  This  year 
the  big  grays  Tom  and  Broker  walked 
oft  with  all  we  could  pack  on  the  wagon. 
They  ran  up  a  hill  with  a  ton  of  coal, 
and  when  they  get  on  the  big  Cutaway 
they  will  do  twice  the  work  of  a  feeble 
team  and  do  it  just  when  we  want  it 
done.  With  our  uncertain  climate  this 
question  of  power  becomes  a  mighty 
factor  in  farming  and  we  see  how  a 
man  without  capital  is  handicapped  in 
the  race. 

Merrill  will  testify  to  the  power  of 
slaked  lime  and  lime-sulphur.  I  ordered 
a  good  quantity  of  burnt  lime,  as  we 
want  something  that  will  take  right  hold 
of  our  cover  crops.  There  is  not  much 
room  on  the  railroad  siding  at  our  sta¬ 
tion,  and  the  lime  had  to  be  hustled. 
Merrill  went  at  it  with  the  grays  and 
when  they  got  the  last  load  home  there 
should  not  have  been  any  acid  about 
them.  Some  bags  were  broken  and 
while  Merrill  wore  gloves  his  hands 
were  well  dusted.  Then  came  the  last 
chance  at  spraying  and  all  hands  went 
at  it.  The  oil  had  been  used  up,  so 
th  ey  took  on  lime-sulphur.  What  with 
pouring  out  the  concentrate  and  spray¬ 
ing  in  the  wind  Merrill  got  the  stuff  on 
a  hand  that  had  been  limed  to  the  limit. 
You  should  have  seen  the  way  this 
combination  peeled  the  skin  and  put 
that  hand  out  of  commission.  I  have 
rarely  seen  such  a  sight !  Either  one 
alone  would  have  been  bad  enough  but 
the  combination  was  something  to 
blister  an  old  rubber  boot — say  nothing 
of  human  flesh.  There  is  probably  one 
enthusiastic  vote  for  ground  limestone 
and  soluble  oil!  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
oil  has  proved  the  better  spray  material 
this  year.  It  is  much  more  agreeable  to 
handle,  sprays  out  well  and  sticks  to 
the  trees  better  in  wet  weather.  On 
apple  trees  I  call  it  more  effective  than 
lime-sulphur.  As  for  slaked  lime  the 
fact  is  that  we  need  on  our  hard  and 
sour  land  just  about  the  action  which 
helped  skin  the  hand.  We  want  our  soil 
stirred  up,  and  I  want  our  annual  cover 
crop  to  break  up  and  feed  the  trees. 
The  biting  slaked  lime  will  do  this  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  ground  limestone.  Then 
comes  the  question  of  freight.  The 
Erie  Railroad  charged  me  $2  per  ton 
for  hauling  lime  from  Jersey  City — less 
than  25  miles.  I  should  have  to  use 
two  tons  of  limestone  to  obtain  the  re¬ 
sults  from  a  ton  of  slaked  lime  and 
this  freight  would  make  lime  a  luxury. 
In  fact  these  freight  rates  are  ruinous. 
I  can  get  no  rebate  on  my  hay  ship¬ 
ment — $3.60  per  ton  for  25  miles  seems 
to  be  the  usual  charge  for  less  than  car¬ 
load  lots ! 

You  get  nothing  from  me  about  the 
weather  or  farm  conditions  this  week. 
There  is  nothing  cheerful  to  report  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  rain  is  making. the  cover 
crops  grow.  We  should  have  had  our 
new  acre  of  strawberry  plants  well 


under  way,  but  we  cannot  get  on  the 
land.  That’s  partly  our  own  fault. 
When  we  drained  this  field  we  did  not 
do  a  complete  job  and  now  we  pay  for 
it.  However,  grass  and  grain  and  fruit 
trees  are  having  a  good  drink  anyway. 
At  this  writing  it .  looks  as  if  most  of 
our  peach  buds  will  get  through. 

The  Old  Man’s  Problem. — On  the 
first  page  you  find  the  problem  of  an 
ambitious  young  man.  I  like  to  look 
at  1)oth  or  all  sides  of  a  question,  and 
therefore  I  print  the  following  as  the 
other  side  or  background  of  the  young 
man’s  picture : 

I  come  to  you  for  some  advice  on  a 
question  which  is  puzzling  me,  and  perhaps 
many  other  farmers  as  well.  I  am  now  70 
years  of  age,  and  with  the  aid  of  improved 
machinery  have  been  able  to  run  my  farm 
of  70  acres  almost  entirely  alone  until  the 
last  two  years,  but  must  now  depend  on 
hired  help  the  year  round.  Wages  for  farm 
help  are  high  and  hard  to  obtain.  Taxes 
are  increasing  every  year,  so  I  could  not 
get  enough  rent  to  live  comfortably  in  town 
and  keep  the  buildings,  etc.,  in  repair. 
Rented  farms  Soon  run  down,  and  of  course 
decrease  in  value.  What  would  you  advise 
me  to  do,  continue  to  worry  over  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  hired  help  and  stick  to  the  farm,  or 
sell  out  and  move  to  town  to  live?  I  could 
sell  for  $100  per  acre,  but  the  buildings  are 
all  lirst  class  and  could  not  be  built  for 
.$5,000.  No  better  land  or  liner  section  of 
country,  or  better  markets  can  be  found  any¬ 
where,  but  having  lived  here  for  07  years, 
and  helped  and  worked  hard  to  beautify 
and  build  up  the  farm,  it  has  now  become 
a  great  puzzle  just  what  to  do.  J.  J. 

Ottawa  Co.,  Mich. 

During  the  past  few  years  I  have  had 
more  than  a  dozen  similar  questions. 
In  two  or  three  cases  we  knew  enough 
of  personal  details  to  warrant  direct 
advice — in  the  others  I  did  not  know 
what  to  say.  In  one  case  the  elderly 
man  found  a  young  couple,  honest  and 
kindly,  who  took  the  farm  and  gave  him 
a  home  where  he  kept  his  hand  on  the 
helm.  This  case  worked  well.  In  two 
others  the  young  people  who  took  the 
farm  proved  selfish  and  mean,  and  made 
the  old  man’s  life  miserable.  In  several 
cases  the  old  man  gave  up  general  farm¬ 
ing  and  seeded  down  the  entire  farm — 
raising  hay  or  pasturing  stock  like  beef 
cattle  and  sbeep.  This  worked  well,  as 
but  little  labor  was  required  and  not 
much  hired  help  needed.  My  observa¬ 
tion  is  that  where  such  men  sell  their 
old  home  and  leave  it  entirely  they  are 
unhappy.  I  used  to  tell  of  Mr.. Alfred 
Johnson,  the  “one-horse  Jersey  farmer.” 
When  his  wife  died  Mr.  Johnson  was 
left  with  much  this  same  problem.  He 
seeded  the  farm  to  grass,  got  a  man  and 
his  wife  to  occupy  it,  and  then  spent 
much  of  the  year  in  travel.  lie  went 
around  the  world  twice  and  into  every 
part  of  this  country. 

Has  my  neighbor  who  joins  land  quite 
close  to  my  barn  the  right  to  spray  his 
trees  with  lime  and  sulphur  at  a  time  when 
the  •wind  is  blowing  so  as  to  carry  the 
spray  against  my  barn,  which  I  newly 
painted  last  Fall,  causing  the  paint  to  turn 
black  wherever  the  lime  and  sulphur  solu¬ 
tion  strikes  it?  My  barns  are  painted  a 
pearl  gray  trimmed  with  white.  c.  v.  P. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Your  neighbor  has  no  more  right  to 
damage  your  barn  with  lime-sulphur 
spray  than  he  would  have  to  throw  mud 
at  it  or  smear  it  with  filth  or  dark  paint. 
He  is  as  much  responsible  in  one  case 
as  in  the  other  if  the  spray  comes  from 
his  property.  I  know  the  spray  will 
discolor  paint  as  you  state. 

I  wish  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
large  white  grubs.  I  have  plowed  a  piece 
of  sod  ground  to  put  in  corn ;  it  is  in¬ 
fested  with  them.  o.  G. 

Ohio. 

I  know  of  only  two  sure  ways.  Turn 
a  drove  of  good  shotes  into  the  field 
after  plowing  and  give  them  only  enough 
feed  to  keep  them  hungry.  They  will 
dig  out  and  eat  every  mature  grub 
within  two  feet  of  the  surface  if  you 
give  them  time.  There  will  be  some 
of  the  eggs  or  young  grubs  left,  but 
the  pigs  will  get  the  large  ones.  Hens 
and  turkeys  will  get  many  -so  will 
skunks  and  coons.  The  trouble  with  the 
pig  remedy  is  that  it  takes  an  entire 
season  to  work  it.  Aside  f  .1  this  I 
know  nothing  better  than  thorough  cul¬ 
ture  with  cultivator  and  hoe.  The  life 
history  of  this  grub  runs  through 
several  years.  You  cannot  kill  them  out 
in  one  season  like  potato  beetles — the 
young  remain  in  the  soil  at  work.  The 
thorough  culture  keeps  the  surface  stir¬ 
red  up  and  prevents  the  eggs  from 
hatching.  You  will  hear  people  tell  of 
using  salt  or  ashes  to  kill  the  grubs. 
Those  things  never  worked  with  us.  T 
should  harrow  that  soil  again  and  again 
with  a  spring-tooth  or  disk  and  keep  the 
hens  on  the  field  while  doing  this  work. 
Then  plant  corn  in  hills  and  give  good 
culture.  It  is  well  enough  to  put  a 
handful  of  wood  ashes  around  each  hill 
and  hoe  in,  though  I  doubt  if  it  .does 
much  good.  Never  shoot  a  skunk  near 
that  field.  ir.  w.  c. 


You  can  have 
Running  Water  in 

your  House  and 
Barn,  at  even  tem¬ 
perature  Winter  or 
Summer,  at  Small 


Cost. 


Send  Postal 
New  Water 


asking  for 
Supply  Plan. 


It  will  bring  you  a  Hundred 
Pictures  of  it  in  actual  use. 

Do  It  Now. 

Aermotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Ave.,  Chicago 

Aermotor  Co.,  2nd  and  Madison  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Aermotor  Co.,  1213  W.  8th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Aermotor  Co.,  332  1st  St.,  North,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


This  rat  destroyed  over  one  dollar’s  worm  of  property 
last  year.  Every  other  member  of  his  tribe  did  as 
well.  How  much  disease  they  spread  no  one  can  tell. 

The  farmer  is  one  of  the  worst  sufferers  from  their 
depredations.  They  make  his  corn  crib  their  head¬ 
quarters;  they  burrow  through  his  silage  and  ruin  it; 
they  gnaw  through  the  floors  of  his  bam,  granary  and 
poultry  house;  they  hide  under  his  board  walks  or 
wooden  floors  or  in  his  cellar. 

There  is  only  one  effective  way  to  stop  the  rat.  Build 
of  concrete.  Rats  cannot  gnaw  through  or  climb  up 
concrete.  There  is  no  nesting  place  for  them  under 
concrete  floors.  Any  structure  built  of  concrete  is 
proof  against  them. 


When  you  build  of  concrete  always  specify 


UNIVERSAL 


CEMENT 


It  is  uniform  in  color,  quality  and  results.  Let  us  help 
you  with  your  concrete  work.  Send  for  our  free  book, 
“Concrete  in  the  Country.” 

Universal  Portland  Cement  Co. 

CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  MINNEAPOLIS 

72  West  Adams  Street  Frick  Building  Security  Bank  Building 

Plants  at  Chicago  and  Pitisburgh.  Annual  Output  12,000,000  Barrels 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  VINECLAD  PIONEER  HOME. 

The  picture  shown  below  is  taken 
from  a  photograph  of  a  pioneer  farm¬ 
house  in  Nebraska,  which  has  some¬ 
thing  of  a  history.  This  is  the  John¬ 
son  farmhouse,  built  about  1870  near 
the  village  of  Johnson,  in  Nemaha 
County,  Nebraska.  This  village  was 
named  for  the  pioneer,  J.  A.  Johnson, 
who  came  originally  from  Connecticut 
and  was  an  early  settler  in  the  West. 
This  house  was  for  a  long  time  a  direct 
center  for  good  farming,  and  for  people 
who  believed  in  good  culture,  fruit  and 
vine  growth,  and  those  things  which  go 
close  to  nature.  The  big  trumpet  vine 
which  covers  and  hides  most  of  the 
house,  was  planted  many  years  ago  when 
the  house  was  new,  and  it  serves  as  a 
shade  from  the  hot  Summer  sun,  and 
also  cools  the  air  of  the  house  during 
the  almost  tropical  heat  of  July  and 
August.  We  are  glad  to  print  this 
picture  of  a  shady  farmhouse,  as  many 


possess  this  foreign  blood.  Many  other 
causes  have  been  advanced  for  “shell¬ 
ing,”  such  as  a  lack  of  potash,  too  much 
nitrogen,  over  wooding,  poor  drainage, 
etc.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  trou¬ 
ble  may  result  from  one  or  more  of 
these  causes.  The  writer  has  seen  a 
very  well-marked  instance  of  “shelling” 
where  the  vine  carried  too  much  fruit, 
but  the  commonest  cause,  as  already 
mentioned  is  the  mildew.  One  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  made  with  four 
pounds  lime,  four  pounds  blue  vitriol 
and  50  gallons  of  water,  has  controlled 
this  fungus  on  the  Concord,  but  two 
sprayings  are  to  be  preferred,  especially 
if  the  season  be  favorable  for  the  dis¬ 
ease.  It  is  common  belief  among  grow¬ 
ers  that  this  trouble  will  not  develop 
after  the  seeds  have  reached  a  certain 
stage  in  their  development,  but  ob¬ 
servation  shows  that  while  there  may 
be  a  correlation  between  the  time  when 
the  mildew  first  appears  and  the  seed 
development  yet  infection  may  occur  after 
this  stage  is  passed.  The  first  spraying 
should  be  made  sometime  from  early 
July  to  the  middle  for  Western  New 
York,  and  a  second  about  two  weeks 
later.  Not  only  should  the  leaves  be 


A  VINE-CLAD  PIONEER  NEBRASKA  HOUSE. 


of  our  people  have  an  idea  that  those 
who  live  in  the  Far  West  must  endure 
the  unshaded  sun  without  any  chance 
to  cool  off. _ 

Grafting  Apple  on  Juneberry. 

C.  O.  A.,  East  Orland,  Me. — I  note  reply 
to  a  Waterville,  Me.,  correspondent  about 
grafting  apple  on  “Sugar  pear,”  on  page 
179.  In  this  State  the  name  “Sugar  pear” 
is  popularly  applied  to  the  wild  Juneberry 
(Amelanchier  Canadensis),  and  doubtless 
it  was  a  stock  of  this  sort  on  which  the 
l’ortcr  apple  was  grafted.  I  have  heard 
of  good  success  (though  perhaps  only 
short  lived)  from  grafting  pears  on  Anielan- 
chier.  Wild  Juneberry  sometimes  attains 
large  size  here.  1  have  some  on  my  laud 
that  I  think  are  more  than  six  Inches 
in  diameter  and  they  are  probably  30  feet 
high,  growing  in  forest. 

Ans. — The  Amelanchier  Canadensis 
and  other  species  of  the  Juneberry  genus 
I  have  long  known,  but  never  before 
hear  it  called  “Sugar  Pear.”  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  graft  the  apple,  pear  and  quince 
on  this  tree  and  they  will  live  for  years, 
but  the  wood  growths  are  so  different 
that  the  union  is  not  a  practical  success. 
I  have  seen  wild  trees  that  were  more 
than  eight  inches  in  diameter  and  fully 
30  feet  high,  bearing  loads  of  fruit  that 
was  quite  good  to  eat.  The  flowers  and 
fruit  are  constructed  like  those  of  the 
apple.  Some  trees  that  I  know  in  the 
mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina 
have  very  beautiful  pink  flowers,  al¬ 
though  they  are  usually  white.  The 
dwarf  Juneberries  are  cultivated  for 
their  fruit  and  some  of  the  varieties  are 
excellent.  The  best  one  I  ever  knew 
I  found  in  Kansas  and  named  it  Suc¬ 
cess,  although  it  came  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Stock.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Grapevine  Drops  Fruit. 

1‘.  L.  If.,  Lambertville,  N.  J. — What  can 
I  do  to  a  grapevine  to  makeit  hold  its 
lruit?  The  vine  seems  healthy,  makes  a 
good  growth,  but  after  the  grapes  are 
partly  grown,  they  turn  white,  or  rather 
look  as  if  they  had  been  smoked,  and  begin 
to  drop  and  continue  until  thov  have  all 
dropped.  Is  it  a  fungus  trouble?  If  so 
'  hat  would  be  a  good  spray  to  use  and 
when  ? 

Ans. —  I  lie  reason  for  the  berries  rat¬ 
ting  or  “shelling"  in  this  instance  is 
ptobably  the  powdery  mildew.  Varieties 
ciffei  in  their  susceptibility  to  this  fun¬ 
gus,  but  as  a  class  those  that  have  an 
<  dnnxture  of  Vinifera  or  European 
Mood  in  them  are  most  commonly  af- 
ected.  These  are  represented  in 
merican  grapes  by  the  Rogers  hybrids, 
'  h hough  many  others  commonly  grown 


coated,  but  the  berries  and  fruit  stems 
also.  For  best  results  the  material 
should  be  applied  with  trailing  hose  and 
the  extension  rod  described  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Effective  work 
may  be  done,  however,  in  large  commer¬ 
cial  vineyards  of  resistant  varieties  with 
nozzles  stationary  on  a  traction  or  power 
sprayer,  especially  if  the  foliage  be 
not  heavy,  but  for  those  varieties  that 
are  susceptible  hand  work  is  necessary. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


COMMERCIAL  IMMORTELLE  CULTURE. 

We  are  asked  occasionally  liow  the  im¬ 
mortelles,  so  largely  used  in  funeral  deco¬ 
rations,  are  grown  for  commercial  use. 
Mr.  F.  M.  Mansfield,  Consular  Agent  at 
Toulon,  France,  thus  describes  their  cul¬ 
ture  in  Bulletin  83  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Seed  and  Plant  introduction,  the  variety  re¬ 
ferred  to  being  Gnaphalium  orientale : 

“In  growing  immortelles  the  choice  of 
soil  is  very  important.  Rocky  or  sandy 
soils,  with  southern  exposure,  are  best 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  In  rich,  deep, 
cold  soils,  the  immortelle  is  killed  by  the 
first  frosts.  After  the  soil  has  been  broken 
and  well  prepared,  the  ground  is  laid  out  in 
rows  1F>  to  20  inches  apart;  in  these  rows 
the  young  plants  are  set  out  at  a  distance 
of  12  to  14  Inches  from  each  other.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  heap  up  the  soil  about 
the  roots.  These  early  plants  should  be 
watered  by  means  of  a  sprinkler.  If  it 
should  rain  after  the  planting,  sprinkling 
would  he  unnecessary.  It  would  be  advis¬ 
able  during  the  first  four  or  five  days  to 
protect  these  young  plants  from  the  hot 
rays  of  the  sun.  When  they  have  begun  to 
grow  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  full 
rays  of  the  sun  ,and  during  the  Winter  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  cold,  for  the  immortelle  is 
very  sensitive  to  frost.  It  is  for  this  rea¬ 
son  that  the  immortelle  is  cultivated  at 
Ollioules  and  Bandol  only  in  soils  well  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun  and  upon  the  southern 
slopes.  Cultivation  of  the  immortelle  is 
exceedingly  simple.  It  consists  in  spading 
lightly  the  ground  about  the  plant  and 
applying  a  suitable  fertilizer.  The  ground 
should  be  spaded  whenever  weeds  spring  up 
around  the  plants.  As  for  fertilizer,  it  con¬ 
sists  of  oil-cakes  and  stable  manure,  which 
is  placed  about  the  roots  of  the  young 
plants  when  they  have  attained  a  certain 
development.  The  fertilizer  should  be  re¬ 
newed  in  this  region  every  year  in  October 
or  November.  The  immortelle  commences 
to  yield  after  the  second  year,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  bloom  even  more  than  20  years. 
Tn  this  region  the  flower  is  gathered  in  June 
or  July.  At  the  moment  the  flowers  com¬ 
mence  to  open  and  show  a  small  red  point 
in  the  center  and  are  of  a  beautiful  golden 
yellow,  they  should  be  gathered.  When 
the  flowers  have  arrived  at  this  degree  of 
maturity  they  should  be  immediately  gath¬ 
ered,  for  they  open  very  rapidly  and  lose 
their  commercial  value.  After  flowers  have 
been  gathered,  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun 
for  drying.  When  dry,  they  are  made  into 
bouquets  and  bung  up  in  dry  rooms,  out  of 
reach  of  mice.” 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Herrmaiuis 

AgSjjB 


Make  Spraying 
Easy  and  Sure 

Herrmann’s  Arsite  is  the 
handiest,  absolutely  certain 
insecticide  you  can  buy.  You 
have  simply  to  put  a  pint  in 
each  ioo  gallons  of  Bordeaux 
Mixture  or  freshly  slaked  lime 
solution. 

Arsite  can  not  bum  the  most 
delicate  leaf,  as  it  contains 
no  free  arsenic. 

fterrma: 


is  the  strongest  and  at  the  same 
time  safest  insecticide  made. 

It  sticks  so  well  to  foliage 
that  rain  will  not  readily 
wash  it  off. 

Arsite  keeps  indefinitely  under  all 
conditions.  It’s  rood  until  used. 

Arsite  mixes  at  once  with  your 
Bordeaux  and  will  stay  in  sus¬ 
pension — will  not  settle  and  clog 
the  pump. 

If  you  do  not  spray  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  or  freshly  slaked  lime, 
use  Herrmann's  Caliltf  another 
form  of  Arsite,  ready  to  mix  with 
water. 

Send  for  Full  Information 
about  these  wonderful,  modem 
insecticides.  You  need 
to  know  about  them. 

Arsite  is  sold  in  35c 
half-pint  cans  and  in 
65c  pints;  Calite,in  30c 
pints  and  50c  quarts. 
We  can  supply  you  if 
your  dealer  can  not. 

The  Herrmann 
Laboratories 
For  Insecticide* 
and  Fungicide* 
Morris  Herrmann  &  Co. 

venue 


Building 
New  York 

Polo  Manufkotur- 
ora  of  Horrmann’* 
Hi  -  Grad*  Puro 
Paris  Green. 


WHeiv  Spraying 


Wear  a 

FISH  BRAND 
REFLEX 
SLICKER 

to  keep  you  dry. 

ROOMY 
DURABLE 
COMFORTABLE 

Reflex  Edges  make  it 
impossible  for  water  to 
got  in  at  the  front,  and 
inner  sleeves  protect  the 
wrists.  Our  ‘Staydfast’ 
Pockets  will  not  rip. 

$3.00  Everywhere 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEEE 

'VCiWE ^  "ot  at  you(  dealer’s,  sent  pre 
*  ■‘*•*4  paid  on  receipt  of  price.  Sen 

for  illustrated  folder. 
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TOWER 

BOSTON 


CO. 


Tower  Canadian  Limited,  Toronl 


Spray  for  Blight 

It  cannot  be  cured  but  c.iu  be  prevented  easily 
and  at  little  cost,  if  sprayed  in  time  and  in  the  right 
way.  Spraying  increases  the  yield  enough  to  pay. 

Traction 
Sprayers 


IROHACE 


are  built  for  this  purpose.  -1  or  6  rows.  55  or  100  gallon, 
wood  or  steel  tanks,  single  or  double  acting  pumps  with 
least  slippage,  wind  shift  adjustment,  no^le  strainers, 
for  one  or  two  horses.  Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and 
write  us  for  new  I-rec  booklet. 

Farm,  Garden  and 

Orchard  Tools.  rsv  .  .  . .  _ 

Box  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


BATEMAN  IVVF’G  CO. 


Better  Fruit 


SPRAY  WITH  PYROX 

NO  WORMS.  Pyrox  kills 
all  leaf-eating  insects,  codling 
moth,  canker  worm  and  kin¬ 
dred  pests. 

NO  SPOTS.  Pyrox  pre¬ 
vents  or  destroys  fungous 
growths,  scab,  blight,  rot,  etc., 
thus  producing  beautiful, 

PRIZE  QUALITY  fruit. 

Leading  fruit  growers  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  like  Hardy  of  N.  H., 
Repp  Bros.,  also  Barclay,  of 
N.  J.,  Tyson  of  Penn.,  have 
used  Pyrox  for  years.  You 
know  their  record.  Pyrox  is 
THE  ONE  BEST'  spray; 
smooth,  creamy,  free  from 
lumps,  mixes  easily  in  cold 
water,  doesn’t  clog  the  nozzles. 
It  sticks  to  foliage  even  through 
heavy  rains,  remaining  effect¬ 
ive  for  months,  thus  saving 
expense  of  respraying.  All 
ready  to  use  by  adding  water. 

GOOD  FOR  ALL  FRUITS 
AND  VEGETABLES 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 
ON  SPRAYING  with  prices, 
etc.  Also  see  if  your  dealer 
has  Pyrox  on  hand.  Wise 
growers  are  ordering  early. 

Bowker  Insecticide  Co. 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 

We  also  ship  from  Baltimore  and  Cincinnati* 


CDDAYWe  Make 

OrKAFo?K5£bJ<iv 


Bucket,  Barrel,  4-Row  Potato  Sprayers, 
Power  Orchard  Rigs,  etc. 

There’9  a  field  sprayer  for  every  need,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  all  experts  the  world’s  best  line. 

THIS  EMPIRE  KING 

leads  everything  of  its  kind.  Throws 
fine  mist  spray  with  strong  force,  no 
clogging,  strainers  are  brushed  and 
kept  clean  and  liquid  is  thoroughly 
agitated  automatically. 

Corrosion  is  impossible.  Write  for  di¬ 
rections  and  formula.  Also  catalog  on 
entire  sprayer  line.  Wehavethe  sprayer 
to  meet  your  exact  wants.  Address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

Z  1 1th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Big  Potato  Crops 


Banish  blight  and  bugs  by  spraying  the  new, 
thorough  way,  saturating  thoroughlv.  Over 
300,000  farmers  and  gardeners  use 

Brown’s  Auto  Sprays 

Auto  Spray  No.  1  is  most  powerful 
and  efficient  of  all  hand  sprayers. 

Capacity  four  gal.  Guaranteed  to  do 
best  work  iu  shortest  time  at  lowest  cost. 

Auto  pop  nozzle  throws  round,  fine, 
and  coarse  sprays  and  streams.  Easiest 
to  haudle.  40  styles  and  sizes— hand  and 
power  outfits.  Brown's  Non-clog  Atomic 
Nozzle  for  large  sprayers— great  time 
and  money  saver,  positively  wlilnott'og 
—adjustable  from  flue  spray  to  powerful 
stream  Write  for  complete  Spraying 
Guide  and  l  ull  particulars. 

The  K.C.  Brown  Co. ,  28  Jay  St. .Rochester, N.Y 


APPLE 

GROWING 


The  healthier  the  tree,  the 
better  the  fruit.  The  longer 
trees  are  sprayed  with 
“SCALEOIDE”  the  more 
beautiful,  healthful  and 
fruitful  they  become.  "80  A  LEG  IDE”  is  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  all  soluble  oils — the  only  one 
containing  distinct  fungicidal  properties.  "SCALE- 
CIDE”  will  positively  kill  all  soft-bodied  sucking  in- 
sects  without  injury  to  the  tree.  Lot  us  prove  those 
statements.  Send  today  for  free  booklet  "SCALE- 
CIDE— the  Tree  Saver.”  Address  B.  G.  PliATT 
CO.,  Mt'g,  Chemists,  50  Church  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

STOP  ^at  hisrh  lifting  into  your 

high-wheeled  farm  wagon. 

I  OOU  up  that  old  running 
*‘vv/n  gear  with  broken 
wheels  and  pull  it  out  of  the 
weed  patch  from  behind  the 
barn. 

I  ISTFN  to  what  °ur  free 
catal0gUe  Savs 
about  low-down  steel  wheels 
for  that  gear.  It  will  make 
the  handiest  wagon  you  ever 
had  on  your  farm. 

Havana  Metal  Wlieel  Co. 
Box  17,  Havana,  111. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  lxdieve  thnt  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  onr 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  ho 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Not  ice  of  the  complaint  must  he  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


That  cooperative  silo  (page  613)  is  surely  a  new 
one.  Yet  who  has  heard  of  a  better  illustration  of 
practical  benefit  from  getting  together?  Not  one  of 
these  single  cow  men  could  have  built  a  silo  with 
profit,  yet  when  they  pooled  their  issues  and  built  one 
silo  for  all  they  were  all  benefited.  Here  we  have 
another  of  what  the  Hope  Farm  man  calls  “a  toy 
performance”  of  the  great  business  development  which 
is  to  give  thousands  of  farmers  the  benefit  cf  a  mental 
and  industrial  silo. 

* 

See  what  a  nuisance  this  cur  dog  damage  is  getting 
to  he.  Our  friend  who  writes  on  page  594  must  wait 
until  next  year  for  payment  of  his  bill,  and  may  not 
get  it  all  then.  If  he  could  tell  who  owned  the  dog  he 
could  collect  full  damage  from  the  owner,  but  those 
cur  dogs  are  worse  “fly-by-nights”  than  bogus  com¬ 
mission  men.  The  theory  of  such  dog  laws  may  be 
well  enough,  hut  it  falls  down  in  practice  when  your 
property  is  destroyed  by  curs  and  you  must  wait  a 

year  and  then  perhaps  get  only  part  of  your  money. 

* 

I  don’t  know  whether  you  folks  began  it,  but  if  you 
didn't  I  reckon  you  were  ’way  up  near  the  head  of  the 
procession,  close  to  the  first  hand.  What  I  mean  is,  who 
started  the  talk  about  the  35-cent  dollar  and  the  need  of 
cooperation  among  the  farmers?  G.  e.  p. 

We  respectfully  claim  to  have  coined  the  phrase 
“35-cent  dollar”  some  10  years  ago.  People  have 
talked  about  getting  farmers  to  act  together  for  six 
centuries  or  more.  We  have  tried  to  do  our  share. 
We  have  no  brass  band  and  would  rather  not  march 
near  one.  Those  who  like  the  limelight  or  the  band 
music  are  welcome  to  get  into  it,  but  we  have  found 
that  the  place  for  effective  service  is  in  that  part  of 
the  procession  where  the  common  folks  march.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  respectfully  declines  any  nomination  for  the 
office  of  drum  major. 

* 

In  preparing  these  articles  on  the  drone  tree  of 
course  we  realize  how  most  of  the  horticulturists 
regard  the  matter.  Thus  far  the  weight  of  scientific 
argument  is  against  the  theory  that  through  bud  selec¬ 
tion  we  may  breed  “pedigreed”  trees  as  we  improve 
living  animals.  There  is  always  the  danger  that  some 
unscrupulous  dealer  may  use  an  argument  for  bud 
selection  to  palm  off  trees  at  a  high  price  on  the  plea 
that  they  are  “pedigreed.”  Yet  we  think  all  this  is 
no  real  argument  for  not  discussing  the  drone  tree. 
It  is  worth  the  discussion  simply  to  realize  that  in  all 
our  orchards  there  are  unproductive  trees,  just  as 
there  are  “robbers”  in  a  herd  of  dairy  cows.  Mr. 
Shamel  has  proved  the  fact  of  these  drone  trees 
beyond  question.  We  will  wait  and  see  what  comes 
from  this  experience  in  rebudding  from  trees  of 
known  value. 

* 

T here  are  many  reasons  why  that  question  on  the 
first  page  should  be  discussed.  The  relation  between 
the  conservative  father  and  the  progressive  son  will 
have  more  to  do  with  the  future  of  American  farm¬ 
ing  than  the  tariff.  The  agricultural  college  student 
is  bound  to  absorb  many  new  notions  and  plans  about 
farming.  Some  of  them  are  sound  and  will  stick. 
Others  are  mere  froth,  which  will  disappear  in  sweat 
and  responsibility.  The  boy  must  separate  one  class 
from  the  other  through  his  own  experience.  If  he 
can  do  this  on  father’s  farm  without  too  much  ex¬ 
pense  so  much  the  better  for  the  boy  and  for  the 
farm  as  well.  For  this  is  one  of  the  great  problems 
of  life.  The  boy  must  remember  that  the  thing 
which  he  calls  “conservatism”  in  his  father  is  the 
thing  which  made  farm  and  home  possible  in  former 
years.  Father  should  understand  that  what  he  calls 
“new-fangled  notions”  in  the  boy  is  but  the  voice  of 
the  new  order  of  things  trying  in  its  untrained  way 
to  say  “Forward!  march!”  Yes,  indeed,  let  us  get 
down  into  the  heart  of  this  struggle  of  father  and 
his  educated  boy  to  understand  each  other. 


Our  reports  show  that  many  trees  known  to  carry 
the  scale  could  not  he  sprayed  this  season.  The  warm 
Winter  pushed  the  buds  along  and  the  high  winds  and 
rains  made  thorough  spraying  impossible.  Thus  the 
call  comes  for  an  effective  Summer  spray  which  will 
kill  the  crawling  insects  without  injuring  the  trees. 
Yoju  will  find  the  first  of  the  discussion  on  page  600. 
No  theory  wanted.  Give  us  facts.  Of  course  we 
must  understand  that  the  difference  between  killing 
the  dormant  scale  and  the  crawling  form  is  not  unlike 
attacking  an  oyster  inside  its  shell  and  another  with 
the  shell  off.  It  might  be  easy  to  kill  the  crawling 
uncovered  scale  by  frequent  spraying,  hut  the  tree 
must  not  be  scalded  with  a  strong  mixture. 

* 

There  are  many  criticisms  of  our  parcel  post 
service.  It  is  not  all  we  need,  but  it  is  a  start  and 
as  we  shall  see,  we  can  make  it  better  by  sticking 
to  it.  Here  is  a  case  where  it  paid: 

In  the  discussions  on  parcel  post  you  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  my  future  orchard  (for  the  farm  home) 
arrived  yesterday  in  four  packages  in  perfect  condition. 
The  dealers  usually  pay  the  freight,  but  I  arranged  with 
them  to  pay  the  difference  between  that  and  parcel  post — 
in  this  case  $1.04.  The  nurserymen  sent  this  as  a  new 
venture  and  hesitated  somewhat  about  it,  but  I  insisted, 
with  a  saving  to  me  of  not  only  at  least  96  cents,  but 
the  service  of  a  man  to  drive  12  miles  over  a  bad  road 
to  haul  it  out ;  and  that,  too,  In  the  rush  of  plowing. 
Parcel  post  is  certainly  a  blessing,  though  sometimes  in 
disguise.  f.  k. 

Shipping  an  orchard  by  mail  is  a  new  one,  and  not 
so  bad  either.  The  nurseryman  can  easily  trim  the 
trees  down  to  whips  so  they  will  do  far  better  when 
planted  than  if  left  unpruned,  while  the  postage  will 
be  light.  Give  parcel  post  every  chance  you  can. 
That  is  the  way  to  make  a  living  thing  grow — give 
it  every  chance ! 

Here  are  the  names  of  the  New  York  Assembly- 
men  who  voted  against  the  Cole  commission  man’s 
bill: 

Thomas  B.  Caughlan, 

’  Louis  A.  Cuvillier, 

Edward  Weil, 

William  J.  Gillen, 

Harry  W.  Kornobis, 

Vincent  A.  O’Connor, 

Jacob  Schifferdecker, 

James  J.  Walker, 

Solomon  Sufrin. 

These  men  are  all  from  Greater  New  York,  where, 
we  regret  to  say,  our  people  cannot  get  at  them 
directly.  In  former  years  members  from  country  dis¬ 
tricts  actually  voted  against  a  hill  to  regulate  the  com¬ 
mission  trade.  This  year  there  was  such  an  outburst 
from  farmers  that  no  man  with  a  farm  in  his  district 
dared  oppose  the  Cole  bill.  As  we  write  Senator  Mc¬ 
Clelland  is  trying  to  hold  up  the  bill  in  the  Senate. 
We  think  it  will  roll  over  him  and  become  a  law. 
When  it  does  we  will  all  get  in  and  help  make  it 

effective. 

* 

The  sensation  at  Albany  during  the  closing  days  of 
the  Legislature  was  the  trial  of  Senator  Stephen  J. 
Stilwell  for  attempted  bribery  or  extortion.  Our 
readers  have  no  doubt  read  the  facts  in  this  case.  It 
was  different  from  that  of  the  notorious  Allds  in  the 
fact  that  it  came  down  to  a  question  of  veracity  be¬ 
tween  two  men — neither  one  of  any  great  strength  of 
character.  The  Senate  voted  28  to  21  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  did  not  “establish  official  misconduct.”  A  few 
hours  before  the  vote  was  taken  the  general  opinion 
was  that  Mr.  Stilwell  would  be  found  guilty.  Here  is 
a  newspaper  report  which  sheds  a  little  light  on  a  dark 
and  dirty  subject: — 

Senator  Stilwell’s  pleadings  in  the  Senate  last  night 
were  entirely  personal  and  gave  no  hint  that  he  was  think¬ 
ing  of  anything  except  the  refutation  of  the  charges  against 
him.  During  the  recess,  however,  the  statement  most  often 
heard  was  :  “Steve  will  squeal  if  it  goes  against  him.” 

No  matter  how  the  Senators  voted  every  one  of  them 
knows  that  Stilwell  is  not  fit  to  remain  in  the  Senate. 
He  should  be  expelled  or  if  he  must  save  his  face 
and  his  feelings,  he  should  be  told  to  resign !  The  in¬ 
cident  is  useful  and  our  farmers  and  country  people 
must  remember  it.  There  are  grafters  and  political 
snides  still  working  at  Albany.  They  are  not  so  bold 
as  they  were,  hut  at  heart  they  are  worse  than  ever. 
Their  work  is  more  expensive  and  they  have  to  get 
down  under  ground.  Our  farmers  cannot  possibly 
be  too  careful  about  the  character  of  the  men  they 
send  to  the  Legislature.  They  must  keep  after  the 
men  they  send  and  back  them  up  squarely  and  openly. 
No  use  cursing  such  men  as  Allds  and  Stilwell.  The 
country  was  responsible  for  one — the  xrity  made  the 
other  possible.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  cut  out  the  poli¬ 
tical  culls  and  refuse  to  vote  for  any  man  of  ques¬ 
tionable  character. 


“Tlic  damnable  tariff  bill!'’ 

“It  is  the  best  tariff  bill  for  farmers  ever  suggested 
in  this  country.’’ 

Here  are  quotations  from  two  letters  which  came 
almost  in  the  same  mail.  One  is  from  a  farmer  who 
says  the  tariff  bill  practically  wipes  out  protection 
on  farm  products,  yet  leaves  a  tariff  on  manufactured 
goods.  The  other  is  from  a  city  man  who  says  that 
under  this  new  tariff  the  things  which  farmers  buy 
will  be  much  cheaper.  Both  of  these  men  fail  to 
grasp  the  thought  that  the  tariff  is  not  half  so  much 
responsible  for  the  35-cent  dollar  as  is  the  present 
system  of  distribution  through  middlemen.  These 
two  men  and  the  classes  they  represent  will  not  be 
brought  together  so  long  as  tariff  laws  are  made  by 
Congress  under  the  present  system.  These  men  might 
unite  in  supporting  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  court, 
even  if  one  of  them  felt  it  was  against  his  personal 
interests.  They  cannot  regard  an  act  of  Congress 
as  carrying  the  same  authority.  Thus  if  Congress 
pass  the  present  tariff  bill  the  matter  will  not  be  set¬ 
tled.  As  a  political  result  it  is  quite  likely  that  this 
question  will  serve  to  reunite  the  two  wings  of  the 
Republican  party  once  more.  There  ought  to  be  a 
Tariff  Commission  composed  of  men  as  large  and 
able  as  those  on  the  Supreme  bench.  This  commission 
should  have  power  to  take  the  tariff  question  out  of 

Congress  and  out  of  politics  and  settle  it. 

* 

Thousands  of  bushels  of  apples  went  to  waste  here  last 
Fall,  but  the  State  keeps  sending  men  around  telling  us 
how  to  produce  more.  No  doubt  they  make  more  gDing 
around  talking  at  the  tax-payers’  expense,  than  they  could 
staying  at  home  raising  apples  and  milking  cows.  Turn 
the  key  in  about  half  of  the  experiment  stations  and  send 
the  staff  back  on  the  hill  farms,  with  a  mortgage  for 
two-thirds  of  their  value,  and  watch  them  scratch  the 
principle  and  interest  out  of  the  hard-pan  soil,  that's  de¬ 
void  of  humus  and  waterlogged  for  10  months  of  the  year. 
The  crying  need  of  the  farmer  is  not  more  crops,  but 
his  just  share  of  what  his  labor  produces.  N.  u.  i. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  helped  this  man  collect  a  bill  from  a  commis¬ 
sion  man.  His  letter  is  printed  as  part  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  farm  education — not  with  any  desire  to 
ridicule  or  belittle  the  work  of  the  college  or  experi¬ 
ment  station.  Is  this  man  in  the  minority?  Are  there 
only  a  few  men  here  and  there  who  talk  this  way? 
Our  estimate  is  that  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  actual 
working  farmers  have  more  or  less  of  this  same 
feeling.  We  shall  be  glad  to  correct  these  figures 
if  they  are  wrong,  hut  we  have  exceptional  facilities 
for  learning  what  these  farmers  really  have  in  their 
hearts.  Unquestionably  it  is  true  that  the  majority 
of  farmers  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  that  instruc¬ 
tion  which  merely  shows  them  how  to  produce  larger 
crops.  Any  man  may  now  learn  how  to  do  that  if 
he  want  to,  but  what  has  always  happened  to  him  in 
years  when  through  a  combination  of  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  the  country  produced  a  “bumper”  crop  of 
apples,  potatoes  or  corn?  Who  gets  humped  in  such 
a  year?  It  is  always  the  producer,  through  inability 
to  sell  his  large  crop  to  advantage,  since  the  larger 
the  crop  the  more  serious  the  competition.  This  sit¬ 
uation  has  become  so  evident  that  there  is  no  wonder 
farmers  claim  that  they  are  receiving  a  one-sided 
agricultural  education.  Like  most  farmers,  our  friend 
does  not  make  hash  or  mincemeat  of  his  words,  but 
goes  right  at  the  center.  That  is  the  way  thousands 
of  them  feel.  The  questions  which  we  want  answered 
are : 

1.  Have  they  any  right  to  feel  that  way? 

2.  Does  the  farmer  receive  his  just  share? 

3.  Can  the  colleges  and  station  do  anything  about  it? 

We  do  not  want  long  essays  in.  reply  but  articles 

as  straight  to  the  point  as  the  above  letter  is. 


BREVITIES. 

A  lot  of  money  has  been  foolishly  spent  lu  paying  for 
fancy  names  but  the  top  notch  is  reached  when  you  pay 
a  big  price  for  limestone  because  it  carries  a  pretty  brand. 

IIebe  is  a  poiut  made  by  a  Jersey  cattle  man — the 
cheaper  foods  make  butter  fat — the  higher  priced  ones — 
skim-milk ! 

‘‘Opr  farmers  are  the  nabobs  of  the  situation,’’  says  an 
Iowa  correspondent.  “In  a  few  years  the  East  will  bow 
to  us,  instead  of  to  Wall  Street.” 

The  Massachusetts  Silver-Black  Fox  Company,  capital¬ 
ized  for  $350,000.  was  recently  incorporated  in.  Boston, 
to  raise  Prince  Edward  Island  l'oxes. 

The  great  advice  these  days  is  to  “boost.”  We  want  to 
know  what  we  are  boosting  before  we  begin.  A  blind 
boost — may  put  a  fake  upon  the  roost. 

The  great  tiling  to  remember  ubout  using  lime  Is  to 
spread  it  On  the  plowed  or  disked  ground  and  hurrrow  in. 
Do  not  plow  it  under  or  leave  it  on  top. 

According  to  the  London  Gardeners’  Chronicle  farmers’ 
cooperative  societies  have  made  great  progress  in  Ireland. 
The  movement  was  begun  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  in  1899, 
and  there  are  now  955  societies,  with  a  membership  of 
97,000.  In  1911  the  business  transacted  amounted  to 
£2.066,483.  aud  the  total  business  done  since  the  In¬ 
ception  of  the  movement  amounts  to  £28,000,000. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  WORK  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  New  York  State  law  now  re¬ 
quires  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
to  appoint  another  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  charged  with  the  duty  of  en¬ 
couraging  cooperative  work  in  the  State 
and  to  help  organize  and  direct  cooper¬ 
ative  enterprises.  This  is  the  first  of 
the  series  of  bills  initiated  by  the  State 
Standing  Committee  on  Cooperation  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  to  become  a  law.  The  bill  recently 
passed  both  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
and  was  promptly  signed  by  Governor 
Sulzer. 

1  leretofore  the  State  has  confined 
itself  to  teaching  the  farmer  how  to  in¬ 
crease  his  productions;  now  for  the 
first  time  it  proposes  to  help  him  sell 
at  a  profit  what  he  already  knows  how 
to  produce.  It  is  true  that  cooperative 
effort  may  be  directed  to  the  problem  of 
producing  and  also  to  buying,  but 
the  great  need  of  cooperation  is 

in  assembling,  grading,  packing,  ship¬ 
ping,  and  marketing  of  farm  products. 
This  initial  step  places  New  York 
State  right  out  in  the  front  row 

for  the  improvement  of  agricultural 

conditions  in  this  country.  It  is  the  first 
practical  movement  towards  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  Co¬ 

operation  in  marketing  affords  the  only 
means  by  which  cost  to  the  consumer 
can  be  reduced,  while  reward  to  the 
producer  can  be  increased.  This  result 
can  be  attained  only  by  eliminating  the 
waste  and  extravagance  in  the  present 
system  of  distribution. 

The  new  Assistant  Commissioner  will 
have  an  opportunity  for  a  great  service 
that  seldom  comes  to  an  officer  of  the 
State.  He  will  have  the  initiation  of  a 
practical  system  of  food  distribution 
that  is  to  revolutionize  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  State.  If  the  system 
be  practical  and  comprehensive  in  plan 
and  safe,  and  intelligently  and  ably  di¬ 
rected,  its  sure  success  will-  make  it 
the  model  for  the  whole  country. 

The  man  to  initiate  the  work  may  well 
be  inspired  with  a  great  ambition.  It 
is  a  big  job;  and  it  requires  a  big 
man.  The  salary  has  been  fixed  at 
$3,000  per  year,  but  the  place  requires 
a  $10,000  a  year  man.  Hence  if  Com¬ 
missioner  lluson  succeeds  in  finding  the 
right  man  and  in  persuading  him  to 
take  the  place,  the  man  must  make  a 
sacrifice  for  love  of  the  work,  and  in 
the  service  of  the  people.  There  will 
be  no  trouble  to  get  men  to  accept  a 
$3,000  position;  but  to  get  a  man  capa¬ 
ble  to  fill  this  place  for  $3,000  a  year 
simply  means  that  there  is  other  com¬ 
pensation  considered  than  dollars  and 
cents.  Such  a  man  will  hardly  be  look¬ 
ing  for  the  place.  The  place  .will  have 
to  look  for  him.  We  sincerely  hope  he 
may  be  found. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  feels  an  especial  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  passage  of  this  law,  and 
in  the  initiation  of  this  work.  Fifteen 
years  ago  we  started  out  to  find  how 
much  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  found  its 
way  to  the  producer’s  pocket.  On  the 
most  liberal  allowances  we  could  not 
find  that  it  was  more  than  35  cents.  In 
the  inquiry  our  subscribers  have  render¬ 
ed  great  Service  in  furnishing  informa¬ 
tion  of  exact  returns  for  farm  produce 
shipped  to  large  city  markets  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  their  protest 
against  the  35-cent  dollar  has  been  a 
material  help  in  forcing  the  abuse  on 
the  minds  of  the  public.  For  years  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  its  readers  had  this  work 
all  to  themselves.  The  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  took  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  three  years  ago ;  and  since  that 
time  the  work  has  rapidly  progressed. 
It  is  a  satisfaction  to  those  who  have 
long  labored  in  the  cause  to  know  that 
we  are  now  ready  to  begin  operations. 


OHIO  FLOOD  NOTES. 

Ohio’s  big  flood  was  caused  by  a 
copious  rain  that  lasted  over  three  days, 
and  most  places  in  Western  and  Central 
Ohio  for  the  four  days  following  March 
33,  reported  a  rainfall  varying  from  six 
to  12  inches.  So  much  water  falling  on 
moist  soil  meant  high  water,  and  the 
worst  floods  in  our  history  resulted. 
Small  local  streams  were  up  and  out 
over  the  bottoms  four  times  in  three 
oays,  fields  gullied,  fertile  bottoms  badly 
cut  up,  some  covered  with  mud  and  the 
Li-ger  streams  created  havoc  not  only  to 
c'ty  property  and  bridges  but  to  land 
and  property  in  the  country  as  well, 
while  a  few  days  later  the  floods  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  highest  water  ever  known 
on  the  Ohio  River.  At  Cincinnati  the 
ciest  of  the  flood  reached  a  stage  of 


69.8  feet  (nearly  20  feet  above  flood 
stage)  and  was  20  hours  in  passing. 
The  greatest  damage  seems  to  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  Miami  Valley,  followed  by 
Scioto  Valley  next.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  hear  from  the  farming  sections,  as 
the  loss  of  life  and  great  destruction  of 
property  in  the  cities  and  the  pressing 
need  of  relief  work  has  so  far  over¬ 
shadowed  damage  on  the  farms  that 
but  scant  notice  has  been  given  to  farm 
losses,  though  the  latter  are  staggering 
in  their  enormity  and  extent.  The 
weather  conditions  responsible  for  this 
deluge  of  rain,  were,  as  shown  on  the 
weather  map,  an  extensive  area  of  high 
barometer  over  the  South  Atlantic 
States  and  another  over  the  Northwest 
near  the  Dakotas,  while  between  them 
was  a  “trough”  of  low  pressure  extend¬ 
ing  from  Texas  to  New  England,  con¬ 
sisting  of  warm  moist  air.  The  south¬ 
eastern  “high”  moved  out  very  slowly, 
while  the  advance  of  the  northwestern 
“high”  was  more  rapid,  thus  squeezing 
the  moisture  out  of  the  “low”  area  be¬ 
tween,  much  as  one  squeezes  the  water 
out  of  a  large  sponge.  These  baro¬ 
metric  conditions  happen  several  times 
each  year,  but  fortunately  the  same 
amount  of  moisture  is  not  present  at 
all  times.  The  ruined  cities  will  soon  be 
rebuilt,  the  rivers  straightened  and 
deepened,  but  the  ruined  farm  land  can 
never  be  restored,  and  the  loss  of  stock 
will  be  a  very  serious  setback  to  many 
farmers  struggling  with  debt,  or  who 
were  operating  as  tenants  and  without 
extensive  credit.  The  flood  was  a 
serious  blow  from  which  all  of  Ohio 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
is  suffering.  Business  and  trade  has 
been  at  a  standstill  for  three  weeks. 
Almost  no  freight  has  been  moved  in 
that  time  and  mails  have  been  late  and 
irregular.  These  conditions  will  likely 
continue  for  months,  and  the  farmers 
will  feel  the  pinch  along  with  the 
others.  w.  e.  d. 

Hillsboro,  O. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FLORIDA  PRIMARY 
LAW. 

Park  Trammell,  Governor  of  Florida, 
has  some  notions  about  public  office 
which  might  well  be  adopted  by  officials 
in  other  States.  Gov.  Trammell  writes 
short  articles  on  one  subject  at  a  time, 
which  are  sent  to  the  newspapers  and 
printed.  When  the  Legislature  meets 
these  articles  are  put  together  to  form 
a  message  to  the  Legislature.  Thus 
when  that  body  meets  the  people  have 
had  a  chance  to  study  over  what  is  pro¬ 
posed.  Gov.  Trammell  wants  a  primary 
election  law.  The  law  should  be  such 
that  a  poor  man  zvho  is  upright  and  cap¬ 
able  may  run  for  public  office  without 
financial  embarrassment,  and  the  elec¬ 
tors  of  the  State  may  have  the  privilege 
of  voting  for  such  a  man. 

That  is  what  we  all  want.  How  can 
we  get  it?  In  most  States  a  poor  man 
would  have  no  chance  whatever  in  go¬ 
ing  before  the  public  at  a  primary.  We 
cannot  give  all  of  Gov.  Trammell’s  sug¬ 
gestions,  but  here  are  a  few : 

1.  A  specified  limit  or  maximum  which 
may  be  spent  by  or  on  behalf  of  or  in 
an  manner  in  furtherance  of  the  candidacy 
of  any  candidate  for  each  of  the  elective 
offices — federal,  State  and  county. 

2.  Specifying  clearly  the  purposes  for 
which  it  will  be  legal  for  any  candidate, 
or  for  any  person  or  committee  or  club 
or  other  organization  of  persons,  to  ex¬ 
pend,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  amount 
authorized  by  law  to  be  spent  in  behalf 
of  the  candidacy  of  any  candidate  for 
office. 

3.  That  no  candidate,  citizen,'  political 
qpinmittee  or  club,  or  other  organization 
of  persons  shall  be  allowed  to  employ  po¬ 
litical  speakers  or  political  workers,  and 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  compensate  any 
such  speaker  or  worker,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  or  to  pay  their  traveling  expenses 
or  other  expenses. 

4.  That  a  sworn  statement  of  all  cam¬ 
paign  expenditures  made  by  any  citizen 
or  association  of  citizens  or  club  shall  be 
made  in  duplicate  and  tiled  within  six  days 
from  the  date  of  the  expenditure.  One 
copy  thereof  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk 
of  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  in  which 
the  expenditure  was  made,  and  one  copy 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
Tallahassee. 

6.  That  upon  every  piece  of  literature 
or  campaign  article  published  and  circulated 
the  name  of  the  person  having  it  published 
or  circulated  shall  thereon  appear.  If  pub¬ 
lished  or  circulated  by  a  club  or  committee, 
the  name  of  the  chairman  and  secretary 
shall  appear. 

7.  That  every  candidate,  campaign  man¬ 
ager,  campaign  committee  or  political  club, 
shall  at  lenst  six  days  prior  to  the  day 
of  publishing  or  circulating  any  charge  or 
attack  against  a  candidate,  serve  a  copy 
of  the  same  on  the  party  against  whom 
the  charge  or  attack  is  to  be  made  and  if 
the  reply  to  such  charge  or  attack  contains 
any  charges  that  do  not  directly  arise 
from  the  attack  which  is  being  answered, 
a  copy  of  the  reply  shall  be  served  upon 
the  party  to  whom  the  reply  is  being  made 
at  least  five  days  prior  to  its  publication. 

8.  That  all  persons  who  upon  a  promise 
of  pay  or  for  pay  do  any  speaking  or 
political  work,  for  or  against  a  candidate, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  heavy  penalty. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

DOMESTIC. — Serious  rioting  occurred  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  April  9  as  a  result  of  a  street 
car  strike.  Troops  numbering  .3,000  were 
called  out  to  patrol  the  streets.  The  riot¬ 
ers  defied  the  soldiers  in  their  efforts  to 
enable  the  running  of  the  cars. 

Miss  Helen  Tanzer,  a  teacher  at  Normal 
College,  recovered  a  $6,000  verdict  in  the 
Supreme  Court  April  9  against  Henry  P. 
Reed,  whose  automobile,  driven  by  his  wife, 
knocked  down  and  injured  the  plaintiff.  The 
accident  took  place  near  Jamaica,  Long 
Island,  while  the  teacher  was  conducting  a 
number  of  her  pupils  on  a  trip  through  Long 
Island.  Miss  Tanzer  suffered  a  compound 
fracture  of  the  ankle  and  numerous  bruises. 
The  same  day  a  Brooklyn  chauffeur,  Fred¬ 
erick  Lewis,  was  convicted  of  manslaughter 
in  the  first  degree  for  killing  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Belford  with  his  automobile  February  9.  He 
narrowly  escaped  running  down  Mrs.  Bel- 
ford’s  husband  also. 

The  Greenland  bill  providing  for  pensions 
for  indigent  mothers  was  passed  in  the  Ohio 
House  April  11,  92  to  4,  and  now  goes  to 
Governor  Cox,  whose  approval  is  assured. 
An  annual  tax  levy  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill 
is  expected  to  create  a  pension  fund  each 
year  of  not  less  than  $700,000.  Destitute 
widows  and  women  whose  husbands  are  dis¬ 
abled  or  have  deserted  them  or  are  serving 
prison  sentences,  are  to  receive  $15  a  month 
for  a  child  under  14,  and  $7  a  month  for 
each  additional  child  under  that  age.  The 
bill  makes  drastic  changes  in  the  juvenile 
code,  boys  under  14  being  prohibited  from 
selling  chewing  gum  or  newspapers  on  the 
streets. 

Fire  April  11  destroyed  the  Swift  block, 
one  of  the  largest  buildings  at  Pueblo,  Col. 
Five  persons  living  in  the  upper  stories 
were  injured.  The  loss  exceeds  $300,000. 

Later  surveys  in  the  Ohio  flood  districts 
put  the  dead  at  nearly  500,  and  the  home¬ 
less  at  100,000.  April  11  there  were  still 
more  than  100  persons  missing  at  Day- 
ton. 

Dr.  Philip  E.  Garrison,  U.  S.  N„  and  A. 
IT.  Jennings,  an  entomologist  of  fhe  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  arrived 
at  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  April  11,  as  the 
vanguard  of  the  corps  of  scientists  compos¬ 
ing  the  Thompson-McFadden  Pellagra  Com¬ 
mission.  who  are  being  sent  to  Spartanburg 
by  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Hospital  In 
an  effort  to  discover  the  nature  and  cause 
of  pellagra.  Others  will  join  the  commis¬ 
sion  later.  They  are  inclined  to  favor  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Sambon,  of  the  London  School 
of  Tropical  Medicine,  that  pellagra  is  caused 
by  the  bite  of  an  insect.  The  entomolo¬ 
gists’  researches  have  satisfied  them,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  stable  fly  is  more  probably 
the  cause  than  the  buffalo  gnat,  which  Dr. 
Sambon  held  responsible.  The  commission 
is  supported  by  the  contributions  of  Colonel 
Robert  M.  Thompson,  of  New  York,  aud 
John  A.  McFadden  of  Philadelphia.  Mor¬ 
tality  statistics  of  Spartanburg  show  that  in 
recent  years  pellagra  has  caused  more 
deaths  than  any  other  disease  except  tuber¬ 
culosis. 

Four  men  were  killed  and  two  perhaps 
fatally  injured  by  an  explosion  of  gas  in 
the  Woodward  mine  of  the  Delaware,  Lack¬ 
awanna  and  Western  Company  near  Wilkcs- 
barre,  Pa.,  April  12.  The  explosion  was 
caused  by  ignition  of  gas. 

Seven  persons  are  dead  and  15  were  in¬ 
jured  as  the  result  of  the  derailment  of  an 
excursion  train  April  13  on  the  Montreal- 
Chambly  branch  of  the  Central  Vermont 
Railway,  about  4%  miles  out  of  St.  Lam¬ 
bert,  near  Montreal,  Canada.  The  train 
was  carrying  about  700  passengers. 

The  Arlington  Paper  Mills,  at  Salisbury 
Mills,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  were  damaged 
to  the  extent  of  $100,000  by  fire  April  13. 

California  women  disfranchised  for  hav¬ 
ing  wedded  aliens  will  be  restored  to  citizen¬ 
ship  if  a  bill  passed  April  12  in  the  lower 
house  is  enacted  into  law.  Since  California 
women  won  suffrage  there  have  been  many 
complaints  because  women  whose  husbands 
were  not  citizens  were  not  permitted  to 
vote,  although  the  women  were  native  born 
Americans.  It  is  believed  the  bill  will  be¬ 
come  a  law. 

Albert  C’.  Frost  and  his  four  codefendants, 
charged  with  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
Government  out  of  $20,000,000  worth  of 
Alaska  coal  lands,  were  acquitted  by  a  jury 
in  the  Federal  court  at  Chicago  April  12. 
The  other  defendants  are  Pierre  G.  Beach 
and  George  M.  Seward,  of  Chicago,  George 
M.  Ball  of  Muncie,  Ind..  and  Frank  Watson 
of  Seattle.  The  hearing  of  the  evidence 
lasted  nearly  a  month.  Witnesses  were 
heard  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
Alaska. 

President  Charles  S.  Mellen  and  Vice- 
president  E.  IT.  McHenry  of  the  New  Haven 
were  arrested  in  court  at  Bridegport,  Conn.. 
April  15,  on  bench  warrants  issued  by  Judge 
Gardiner  Greene  of  the  Superior  Court  at  the 
request  of  State  Attorney  Stiles  Judson.  They 
are  charged  with  manslaughter  in  relation  to 
the  wreck  of  the  Springfield  Express  at 
Westport  last  October,  in  which  several 
persons  were  killed.  They  were  released  at 
once  on  $5,000  bail  apiece,  given  by  DeVer 
H.  Warner,  a  New  Haven  road  director. 

A  mothers’  pension  bill,  providing  for 
monthly  payments  to  indigent  mothers  by 
the  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  passed  the 
House  April  15.  The  measure  had  already 
passed  the  Senate. 

The  Bradford  alien  land  bill,  as  a  com¬ 
mittee  measure,  was  passed  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Assembly  April  15  by  GO  to  15.  All 
attempts  to  amend  the  measure  so  that  it 
would  not  be  offensive  to  Japan  failed. 
Amendments  making  it  apply  only  to  aliens 
ineligible  to  citizenship  were  voted  down 
likewise.  The  bill  provides  that  an  alien 
may  acquire  property  and  hold  it  for  one 
year,  after  which  it  will  be  taken  by  the 
State  by  a  suit  brought  by  the  District 
Attorney  or  the  Attorney-General.  To  hold 
property  longer  than  a  year  the  alien  must 
declare  his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen. 
Property  may  not  be  leased  to  any  alien  for 
a  period  of  more  than  five  years.  The  last 
section  of  the  bill,  and  the  one  about 
which  there  will  be  a  fight  in  the  Senate, 
provides  that  every  corporation  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  issued  capital  stock  of  which 
is  owned  by  aliens  ineligible  to  become  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  alien  within  the  meauing  of 
this  act. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Through  the 
taking  of  samples  of  vinegar  by  the  agents 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 


it  has  been  discovered  that  there  is  -a 
large  quantity  of  spurious  and  adulterated 
vinegar  at  present  in  the  hands  of  retail 
dealers  in  certain  section  of  this  State. 
In  many  instances  this  vinegar  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  contain  pyroligneous,  or  wood  acid. 
The  samples  taken  by  agents  of  the  De¬ 
partment  are  being  subjected  to  chemical 
analysis,  and  Commissioner  Huson  is 
inaugurating  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  all  spurious  and  adulter¬ 
ated  vinegars  from  the  market.  Dealers 
who  may  have  vinegar  in  stock  should  be 
certain  it  is  pure  cider  vinegar  before  of¬ 
fering  the  same  for  sale,  as  prosecutions 
will  follow  the  sale  or  offering  for  sale 
of  the  spurious  and  adulterated  article 
wherever  it  may  be  found. 

The  National  Conference  on  marketing 
and  Farm  Credits  opened  in  Chicago,  April 
8.  Among  speakers  who  told  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  transportation  and  distribution 
were  Edward  R.  Kono,  Texas  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture;  Henry  H.  J.  Waters,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College; 
Peter  Radford,  President  of  the  Texas 
Farmers’  Union,  and  Warren  Dunham  Fos¬ 
ter,  of  the  Massachusetts  Homestead  Com¬ 
mission.  A  committee,  authorized  at  the 
closing  sessions  of  the  conference  will  go 
to  Washington  and  present  to  President 
Wilson  the  conclusions  of  the  five  hundred 
scientific  agriculturists,  financiers  and 
economists  in  this  conference.  The  com¬ 
mittee  will  appeal  for  the  establishment  by 
the  government  of  a  bureau  for  the  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  markets,  crops  and  cost  of 
transporting  foodstuffs.  Its  members  will 
assert  that  the  appropriation  of  $50,000  for 
such  an  organization,  which  is  now  pending 
should  be  increased  to  $1,000,000.  They 
will  ask  for  federal  loans  to  farmers.  The 
chairman,  Frank  P.  Holland,  will  also 
name  a  committee  in  each  State  to  place 
the  matter  before  the  State  government 
and  secure  favorable  action.  Arrangements 
were  undertaken  for  a  second  national  con 
ference,  to  open  in  Chicago  on  April  14. 
1914,  and  for  an  international  conference 
at  San  Francisco  in  1915. 

Martin  John  Prucha.  professor  of  the 
bacteriological  dairy  at  Cornell  University, 
was  appointed  April  11  as  professor  of 
bacteriological  dairy  work  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois,  and  as¬ 
sistant  chief  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  of  the  State.  He  will  assume  his 
duties  next  September. 

Dr.  William  Trelease,  of  Boonton,  N.  .T.. 
has  been  apointed  head  of  the  department 
of  botany  in  the  University  of  Illinois.  H>- 
is  to  succeed  Dr.  T.  J.  Burrill,  who  held 
the  place  for  many  years. 

The  delegates  to  the  National  Drainage 
Congress  at  St.  Louis  began  April  11  the 
work  of  organizing  the  various  local  drain¬ 
age  boards  and  committees  into  a  national 
drainage  federation.  Plans  for  such  a 
federation  were  explained  at  one  of  the 
many  conferences.  A  malarial  conference, 
at  which  the  relation  of  swamp  lands  and 
floods  to  disease,  also  was  held  and  the 
report  was  submitted  to  the  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  congress.  Col.  W.  E.  Piper,  of 
Chicago,  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Fraternal  Congress, 
spoke  on  the  interest  of  fraternal  insur¬ 
ance  orders  in  drainage,  as  it  affects  actu¬ 
aries'  tables  of  longevity.  Dr.  Joseph  Hyde 
Pratt,  State  Geologist  of  North  Carolina, 
spoke  this  afternoon  on  “The  Reclamation 
of  North  Carolina  Swamp  Lands.”  The 
executive  committee  was  not  ready  to  re¬ 
port  its  plan  for  the  creation  of  a  national 
department  of  public  works  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Cabinet  member.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  not  yet  reached  an  agreement 
as  to  what  branches  of  the  Gorvernment 
service  should  be  placed  under  the  new 
department.  Prevention  of  floods  was  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  profitable  business  proposition 
by  Frank  B.  Knight,  of  Chicago. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  will  be  held  at  Hotel 
Imperial,  Broadway  and  32d  Streets,  New 
York  City,  on  Wednesday,  May  14th,  at 
10.30  A.  M,  Besides  the  regular  business  of 
hearing  the  reports  of  the  year’s  work, 
the  election  of  officers,  etc.,  the  following 
two  special  matters  will  be  presented.  To 
see  if  the  club  will  vote  to  change  Article 
VIII  of  the  constitution  so  as  to  provide 
different  conditions  for  expelling  members. 
To  consider  the  advisability  of  establishing 
as  an  appendix  to  the  Herd  Register,  a 
Register  for  Grade  Guernseys.  Tuesday. 
May  13,  2.30  P.  M.,  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association.  At  this  meeting  beside  the 
general  business  of  the  association,  there 
will  be  a  discussion  of  feeding  for  ad¬ 
vanced  register  work. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  annual 
meeting,  324  West  23d  Street,  New  York, 
May  7. 

Dutch  Belted  Cattle  Association  of 
America,  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Imperial, 
New  York,  May  8. 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  annual 
meeting,  Hotel  Imperial,  New  York,  May 

14. 

Sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Horticultural  Association  will  be  held 
at  Peterboro,  Out.,  in  August. 

New  Y'ork  State  Fair  and  Grand  Circuit 
Meeting,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  September  8-12. 

Lancaster  Fair,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Septem¬ 
ber  30-October  3. 


Horses  from  $50  to  $100  for  culls,  $100 
to  $150  for  three-year-olds;  $150  to  $250 
for  good  work  horses.  Cows,  $40  to  $75. 
yearlings.  $25  to  $40.  Steers,  fat.  $7.50  to 
$8  per  100.  ;  stockers,  $6.50  to  $7.50  ;  hogs, 
fat.  $8.75  to  $9;  stock  hogs  $9  to  $11; 
sheep.  $5  to  $7  per  head.  Butter.  25 ; 
cream,  2S ;  apples,  75  to  $1  per  bushel, 
wheat.  85;  corn,  55:  oats,  30;  rye,  75; 
hay.  $S  to  $12  per  ton;  straw.  $6.  Hired 
labor,  $25  to  $30  per  month,  single  men  ; 
$30  to  $35  married  men  ;  $3  to  $5  per  week 
for  women.  Garden  crop  prices  are  vari¬ 
able.  all  the  way  from  nearly  nothing  for 
home  grown,  to  extremely  high  for  im¬ 
ported.  Apples  usually  sell  25  to  40  cents 
when  home  grown  and  $2  to  $2.40  when 
shipped  in.  Potatoes  at  present,  75  cents 
per  bushel,  but  sell  all  the  way  from  40 
cents  to  $1.50,  according  to  supply.  Other 
garden  truck  practically  no  market  unless 
shipped  in.  H.  w. 

Bonaparte,  Iowa, 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 

SPRING  SONG. 

The  boughs  are  heavy  with  blossom. 

The  grass  grows  deep  on  the  lawn, 

Sweeter  and  ever  sweeter 

The  blackbird  pipes  to  the  dawn. 

The  paths  lie  pale  in  the  twilight, 

As  pale  as  a  ring-dove's  breast, 

The  birch-wood  is  blue  and  silver, 

A  faint  rose  fades  in  the  West. 

O  air  of  the  April  gloaming, 

O  wind  of  the  linnet’s  wing ; 

There  is  little  else  to  be  glad  for, 

But  my  heart  is  glad  of  the  Spring. 

— Rosamund  Marriott  Watson. 

* 

A  HARNESs-maker  advises  the  use  of 
first-class  saddle  soap  to  keep  tan  or 
brown  shoes  in  good  condition.  He 
says  that  if  the  shoes  are  cleaned  every 
day  with  this  soap  and  a  damp  rag 
they  will  always  have  a  good  luster 
and  will  not  crack.  Excessive  use  of 
some  of  the  polishes  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  are  sure  to  injure  the  leather. 

* 

The  picture  of  the  papaya  or  tropical 
papaw  shown  on  page  491  has  doubtless 
been  very  interesting  to  many  readers. 
One  special  use  of  this  fruit  not  referred 
to  in  the  description,  is  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  housekeepers.  In  tropical 
countries  both  the  fruit  and  the  macer¬ 
ated  leaves  are  used  to  make  tough  meat 
tender;  the  meat  is  either  rolled  up  in 
the  leaves  for  a  time,  or  slices  of  the 
fruit  are  rubbed  over  it.  We  are  told 
that  tough  beef  is  quickly  made  tender 
by  this  process — a  useful  thing  to  know 
in  tropical  places,  where  freshly  killed 
meat  is  commonly  used,  and  usually 
tough.  There  are  references  to  this 
practice  in  Jamaica  in  the  old-fashioned 
sea  story,  “Tom  Cringle’s  Log,”  by 
Michael  Scott. 

* 

The  International  Apple  Shippers’  As¬ 
sociation  has  issued  a  “Housekeepers’ 
Apple  Boook,”  by  L.  Gertrude  Mackay, 
of  the  Department  of  Domestic  Econo¬ 
my,  Washington  State  College.  It  con¬ 
tains  197  apple  recipes,  all  good.  The 
following  is  given  for  apple  and  cheese 
salad :  Mix  chopped  pecans  with  twice 
their  bulk  of  cream  cheese,  adding  a 
little  thick  cream  to  blend  the  mixture. 
Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  make 
into  tiny  balls.  Pare  mellow,  tart  apples, 
core,  and  slice  across  the  center  into 
rings  about  one-half  inch  thick.  Ar¬ 
range  rings  on  lettuce  leaves,  and  place 
several  cheese  balls  in  the  center.  Serve 
with  cream  salad-dressing  or  mayonnaise. 
The  cream  dressing  is  made  by  cooking 
in  double  boiler  one-third  cup  of  cream, 
two  slightly  beaten  egg  yolks,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  sugar  and  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  lemon  juice  until  as  thick  as 
soft  custard.  Add  a  pinch  of  salt  and 
strain. 

* 

A  rich  crust  for  little  tarts  and  extra 
nice  pies  calls  for  two  cupfuls  of  flour 
sifted  with  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  half  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar. 
Then  chop  into  the  flour,  with  a  knife, 
three-quarters  of  a  cupful  of  butter. 
This  careful  chopping  in  of  the  short¬ 
ening,  without  handling,  results  in  a 
short  paste,  and  is  always  used  by 
makers  of  puff  paste;  it  is  continued  un¬ 
til  the  flour  and  butter  looks  like  yellow 
meal.  Then  mix  in  the  well-beaten  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  and  two  tablespoon fuls  of 
ice  water.  This  makes  rather  a  soft 
paste,  which  should  be  rolled  out  twice, 
and  then  put  on  ice  or  in  a  cold  place, 
for  at  least  an  hour  before  using.  This 
sort  of  paste  makes  very  good  Eccles 
cakes,  old-fashioned  English  dainties. 
Roll  the  paste  thin,  then  cut  into  pieces 
about  four  inches  square.  In  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  each  piece  put  a  teaspoonful  of 
currants,  chopped  candied  peel  and 
sugar,  mixed  together  with  a  little 
spice.  Fold  over  the  four  corners  of 
the  pie  crust,  pinching  them  together, 
and  then  roll  the  cake  flat  with  a  touch 


of  the  rolling  pin.  Bake  the  little 
cakes  quickly,  and  sift  some  sugar  over 
them  when  they  come  out  of  the  oven. 
The  real  Eccles  cake  is  glazed  with 
egg  yolk.  They  may  also  be  made  by 
rolling  ordinary  pie  crust  thin,  scatter- . 
ing  currants,  sugar  and  spice  over  it, 
laying  a  second  piece  of  pie  crust  over 
it  and  rolling  together,  then  cutting  into 
squares,  and  baking  quickly.  While 
these  are  not  as  rich  as  real  Eccles 
cakes,  they  are  a  very  nice  change  from 
plain  cookies,  and  are  also  a  convenience 
in  using  odd  bits  of  pie  crust. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7806  fancy  tuck¬ 
ed  blouse,  34  to  42  bust;  7804,  boys’  Nor¬ 


folk  blouse  suit,  6  to  10  years ;  7785, 
semi-princess  gown,  34  to  42  bust  ;  7798, 
five  gored  skirt,  22  to  32  waist;  7812A, 
blouse  coat  in  Balkan  style,  34  to  40 
bust. 

The  second  group  includes:  7793, 
sport  or  mannish  shirt,  34  to  40  bust, 
with  rolled-over  or  straight  cuffs, 
straight  or  pointed  yoke  on  back;  7797, 
infant’s  single  or  double  cape,  one  size; 


7810,  long  coat,  small  34  or  36,  medium 
38  or  40,  large  42  or  44  bust;  7809, 
girl’s  one-piece  dress,  8  to  12  years ; 
7796,  three-piece  skirt,  22  to  32  waist. 
Price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 


To  wash  blankets,  quilts  and  com¬ 
forters,  choose  a  warm  sunny  day  so 
that  they  will  dry  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Use  soft  water  if  it  can  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

Blankets.  Woolen  blankets  should  be 
washed  in  luke-warm  water,  never  in 
hot  or  cold  water  as  it  shrinks  them. 
Use  a  good  white  soap  or  some  reliable 
woolen  soap.  Put  the  blankets  to  soak 
for  15  minutes  in  warm  water,  soaping 
the  blanket  as  it  is  put  in  the  tub,  put¬ 
ting  on  a  little  extra  soap  where  the 
blanket  is  most  soiled.  After  allowing 
to  soak,  work  the  blanket  around  in 
the  tub,  rubbing  between  the  hands  and 
apply  more  soap  where  needed.  Souse 
the  blanket  several  times  and  wring  into 
another  warm  water,  going  over  blanket 
to  see  if  any  soiled  places  have  been 
missed.  Rinse  a  second  time,  wringing 
the  blanket  as  free  from  water  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Shake  well  before  hanging  up 
to  dry.  Roll  each  corner  a  trifle  and 
pin  with  a  small  safety  pin  to  prevent 
the  corners  from  whipping  out.  When 
dry  they  will  be  fluffy  and  soft,  ready 
to  fold  away  for  another  Winter.  An¬ 
other  way  is  to  stretch  the  blankets  on 
curtain  stretcher  putting  them  on  dou¬ 
ble. 

Comforters.  Never  rinse  comforters 
in  cold  water  as  it  tends  to  harden 
the  cotton  batting.  Comforters  are 
washed  in  the  same  way  as  blankets 
only  the  water  should  be  fairly  hot  and 
they  should  soak  a  couple  of  hours  in 
a  good  hot.  soapy  water  to  loosen  up 
the  dirt.  The  ends  or  any  parts  may 
be  rubbed  on  a  washboard  or  washed 
in  the  washing  machine.  After  the  com¬ 
forters  are  dry,  roll  and  beat  with  a 
smooth  round  stick.  This  will  loosen 
up  the  cotton  and  make  the  comforters 
more  fluffy. 

Quilts.  Wash  same  as  the  comfort¬ 
ers,  except  that  where  the  colors  will  not 
run  they  should  be  scalded  to  make  them 
more  clear  and  fresh. 


Washing  Heavy  Bedding. 

The  following  advice  on  washing 
blankets,  quilts  and  comforters,  by  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Palmer,  is  sent  out  by  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Department  of  the  North  Da¬ 
kota  Agricultural  College. 


Uses  for  Bacon  Fat. 

We  use  considerable  bacon  at  our  house, 
and  my  wife  says  it  is  a  shame  to  throw 
the  grease  away.  In  cooking  the  bacon  she 
pours  the  grease  from  the  frying-pan  into  a 
pail.  She  has  given  several  of  these  pails 
of  clean  sweet  grease  to  neighbors  who 
use  it  for  soap-nmking.  Is  there  not  some 
food  value  to  the  grease,  and  can  the  read¬ 
ers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  suggest  some  use  for 
it?  w.  E.  j. 

Bacon  fat  is  excellent  for  any  cooking 
in  which  the  slight,  smokiness  of  flavor 
is  not  objectionable.  It  is  freely  used 
for  frying  potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 
also  in  making  soup,  where  vegetables 
are  browned  in  the  fat  first.  It  is  use¬ 
ful  in  bean  soup  and  chowder,  and  for 
frying  fish,  but  may  not  be  used  for 
frying  crullers,  as  the  smokiness  is 
undesirable.  The  bacon  fat  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  seasoning  for  baked  beans,  len¬ 
tils,  or  baked  dried  peas,  and  mny  be 
used  in  place  of  a  piece  of  pork.  Bacon 
fat  is  useful  as  a  foundation  for  milk 
gravy,  either  to  serve  with  the  bacon, 
or  as  a  dressing  for  vegetables.  Bacon 
fat  is  wholesome  and  nourishing,  and 
seems  easily  assimilated  where  the  di¬ 
gestion  does  not  rebel  against  it.  It 
is  excellent  for  thin,  poorly  nourished 
people,  and  we  have  known  of  its  being 
prescribed  for  delicate  children  unable 
to  take  codliver  oil,  but  who  ate  the 
fat  spread  upon  bread  with  enjoyment. 

RIDER  AGENTS 
WANTED 

IN  EACH  TOWN  and  district  to 

ride  and  exhibit  a  sample  1913 
Model  ’’ Ranger"  bicycle 
furnished  by  us.  Our  agents 
everywhere  are  making  money 
fast.  Write  at  once  for  full 
particulars  and  special  offer. 
,TPfO  MONEY  REQUIRED 
until  you  receive  and  approve 
ot  your  bicycle.  We  ship 
any  where  In  the  U.  S.  without 
a  cent  deposit  In  advance, 
prepay  freight,  and  allow 
IO  DAYS’ FREE  TRIAL, 
during  which  time  you  may 
ride  the  bicycle  and  put  it  to 
any  test  you  wish.  If  you  are 
then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or 
don’t  wish  to  keep  the  bicycle 
you  may  ship  It  buck  to  us  at 
our  expense  and  you  will  not 
_  be  out  one  cent. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  ft***" 

'  bicycle  It  is  possible  to  make  atone  small 
^  profit  above  actual  factory  cost.  You  save 
110  to  (25  middlemen's  profits  by  buying  direct 
of  us  and  have  the  manufacturer’s  guarantee  behind 
your  bicycle.  DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of 
tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive  our 
catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  ot  factory  prices  and 
remarkable  special  off  nr. 

YOU  WILL  BE  ASTONISHED  "hen  Y°u  receive  our 
IUU  WILL  DC  HOIVniOnEP  bc,autlfu|0atalogueand 

study  our  superb  models  at  the  wonderful  lowprices  wo 
can  make  you.  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at 
lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  are  satisfied 
with  81  profit  above  factory  cost.  Bicycle  Dealers,  you 
can  sell  our  bicycles  under  your  own  name  plate  at 
double  our  prices.  Orders  fllled  the  day  received. 
SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— A  limited  number  taken 
In  trade  bv  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will  lie  closed  out  at 
once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  sent  free. 
TiDrc  P.ftASTFR-RRAKE  rear  "beds,  Inner  tubes. 
HKth,  ILn-PHHAC  lampB<  cyclometers,  parts. 

repairs  and  parts  for  all  bicycles  at  half  usual  prices. 
DO  NOT  WAIT— but  write  today  torourLarge  Catalogue 
beaut 'fully  Illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  o£ 
Interesting^  matter  und  useful  Information.  It  only 
costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  Address 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.ASO  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mrs.  Homelot — “Gracious,  Anty 
Drudge!  I’m  ashamed  to  have 
you  see  my  house!  But  the 
new  calf  got  the  colic,  and  I’ve 
been  in  the  barn  all  morning. 
It’s  better  now,  and  it  won’t 
take  me  long  to  clear  away 
these  dishes.  They’ve  been 
soaking  in  cool  water  and 
Fels-Naptha  Soap.” 

Anty  Drudge — “Lots  of  women 
would  be  tuckered  out  after 
nursing  a  calf  through  the 
colic.  But  I  see  you  believe 
in  making  the  best  of  things. 
Besides,  you  save  your  time 
and  strength  by  doing  things 
the  easy  way.” 

Women  don’t 
need  to  be  tired 
out  with  their 
weekly  washing 
nor  housework  if 
they  do  it  the 
F  els-Naptha  way, 
in  cool  or  luke¬ 
warm  water,  with 
no  hard  rubbing 
and  scrubbing. 

Fels-Naptha  Soap 
makes  dirt  disappear. 
It  cuts  the  grease  on 
pots  and  pans,  and 
makes  them  shine.  It 
cuts  work  in  .half, 
too,  and  does  it  better 
than  it  ever  was  done 
before,  jv  i  t  h  less 
trouble. 

Use  Fels-Naptha  Soap  according 
to  the  easy  directions  on  the  Bed 
and  Green  Wrapper. 

Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


'  *  ------  ;,ti 


FUMA 

._„ly  small.”  So  the  wee...,  —  „ - 

Suf’Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide” 

TAYLOR  CHEMICAL  CO.,  l’eiui  Yn 

WELL 


55  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
‘‘The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

grind  I  ‘Puma  Porhnn  DioiilnhiHa”  “®e0aoT,,g 

,  N  V. 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
Shallow  wells  in  any  kind  or  Boil  or  rock.  Mounted  "n 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  os  horse  powers.  Strong 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  tuejn 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


1913.  THE)  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 

A  Woman’s  Farm  Factory.  one  onion  minced,  fine;  one  bay  leaf,-, J i the  crystals  are  very  small,  and  are 

“Out  in  Kansas”  there  lives  a  woman  °nef  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  pepper  to''  -  generally  used  for  sprinkling  over  ber- 
,  ,  .  ,  .  taste;  when  this  thickened  up  nearly  a'  ries  or  fruit.  Granulated  sugar  made 

who  has  demonstiated  that  whatever  quart  Qf  stock,  made  by  boiling  the  feetifl  from  sugar  beets  or  sugar  cane  has 

and  giblets  the  day  before,  was  added.'  practically  the  same  composition,  viz., 

When  all  had  boiled  up  and  thickened  about  99.8  per  cent  sucrose.  The  beet 

man  county.  During  the  season  of  1910,  we]1  ®he  Poured  tl}c  ?ravy  into  a  pot  sugar  generally  has  a  harder  grain, 
^  it  •  -  .  and  then  put  in  the  browned  chicken,  consequently  takes  longer  to  dissolve, 

the  Dalis  laised  a  small  ciop  of  broom  drumsticks  first,  breasts  last,  and  set  There  has  always  been  an  impression 
corn — a  ton  or  twro — and  found  that  the  pot  on  the  back  of  the  stove  to  that  beet  sugar  could  not  be  used  for 

there  was  no  market  at  hand,  and  to  simmer  until  time  to  serve.  Patty’s  putting  up  fruits  or  making  jams  and 


eu 


man  has  done,  woman  can  do.  This 
woman  is  Mrs.  Annie  Dali,  of  Horge- 


mother  watched  the  fire  and  did  not  let 
the  chicken  burn.  Patty  had  her  table  set. 

She  got  out  the  finest  damask  tablecloth 
that  had  been  used  on  state  occasions  for 
the  last  20  years,  fringed  napkins  that 

Chemists  generally  concede  that  the 
.  .  •  n  i  .  jmi-icu  uiu-iaamuutu,  anu  we  uicuv  uiu  sugar  which  occurs  in  the  sugar  cane  is 

necessary  machinery  was  installed  and  flowered  china  that  her  mother  had  used  “cntitti  lt  JLro™  °L AH™.1.0*,1 

for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In 


ship  it  would  take  all  the  profits.  So 

Mrs.  Dali  set  out  to  solve  the  problem 

of  making  that  crop  pay  in  one  way  if 

not  in  another.  In  a  feed  room  of  the 

barn  she  fitted  up  a  broom  shop.  The  had  n°fc  ^'}  ^ed  of  late,  because  con¬ 
sidered  old-fashioned,  and  the  pretty  old 


jellies,  but  the  California  Experiment 
Station  a  number  of  years  ago  did  some 
experimental  work  along  this  line,  thus 
referred  to  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  No. 
329: 


a  supply  of  handles  and  trimmings  pur¬ 
chased  and  she  began  to  turn  her  un¬ 
salable  crop  into  a  marketable  product. 


composition  and  structure  with  that  found 
in  the  sugar  maple,  sugar  beet,  and  many 


the  center  of  the  table  on  a  drawnwork  other  vegetable  products.  As  it  occurs  in 
doilv  of  linen  she  placed  a  pot  of  scarlet  nature,  the  sugar  is  accompanied  by  various 
-  -  other  materials  dissolved  in  the  plant  juice. 


T)i,;c  v.,o c  dnne  nt  nrlrl  times  cn.nre  VHU<-  wuttaicu  u y  <x  wnuc  and  }£  js  the  presence  Of  more  or  less  of 

This  work  was  done  at  odd  times,  spare  japanese  napkin  tied  with  baby  ribbon),  such  bodies  which 


geraniums  (pot  concealed  by  a  w 

.  „  _-r _ ___r _ _  _ _ y  ribbon),  such  bodies  which  gives  certain  commer 

days  and  rainy  afternoons,  for  Airs.  Dal!  either  side  a  small  cut  s^lass  dish  con-  cisl  sugar  products,  like  molasses  and 

has  a  house  to  keep  and  is  the  mother  taining  clear  rose-hued  quince  and  apple  Sshioned^browrf'sug^^maple  sugarj  crude 

beet  sugar,  butternut  sugar,  and  other 
similar  sugars  differ  in  appearance,  flavor, 
and  palatability,  owing  to  the  character 
of  the  plant  products  which  remain  with 
the  sugar,  but  from  all  of  them  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  pure,  colorless  crystals,  like 
those  called  rock  candy,  identical  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  flavor,  and  other  characteristics. 
If  the  crystals  are  fine  and  separate,  we 
have  granulated  sugar,  while  if  they  ad¬ 
here  together  in  large  masses,  lump  sugar, 
cube  sugar,  or  loaf  sugar  results. 

The  cane-sugar  industry  is  much  older 
than  the  beet-sugar  industry,  and  since 
the  days  when  the  latter  first  assumed 
commercial  importance  there  has  been 
more  or  less  popular  discussion  regarding 
the  identity  of  the  sugar  from  these  two 
sources  and  regarding  the  relative  merits 
for  household  purposes  of  the  two  sorts  as 
they  are  found  on  the  market.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  beet  sugar  is  not  as 
sweet  as  cane  sugar,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  chemists  have  known  that,  pro¬ 
vided  the  two  sorts  of  sugar  are  of  equal 
degrees  of  fineness  of  granulation,  and 
hence  alike  as  to  the  ease  or  quickness 
with  which  a  given  quantity  will  dissolve, 
there  is  no  difference  in  sweetness,  for 
instance,  when  a  spoonful  is  added  to  a 
cup  of  tea.  Another  common  statement  is 
that  beet  sugar  can  not  be  used  success¬ 
fully  for  canning,  jelly  making,  and  pre¬ 
serving.  In  earlier  times,  before  methods 
of  refining  had  been  perfected,  there  may 
have  been  some  warrant  for  such  a  belief, 
but  methods  of  purifying  beet  sugar  were 
long  ago  perfected  and  such  sugar  has 
■  ,,  r  n  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  been  used  for  many  years  in  this  country 

jelly,  iollowed  by  two  plates  of  neatly  and  Europe  for  all  household  purposes., 
printed  “homemade”  butter  (old-fash-  The  utter  folly  of  this  idea  that  beet 

i  ° r  •  .  ,  a  (  A  ioned  surelv)  then  two  olates  of  nolden  suSar  t-an  not  he  used  for  canning  purposes 

dozen  brooms  were  finished,  Mrs.  Dali  ", PL;  ,, °  es  ot  g°iae,i  is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 

drove  to  a  town  nearbv  sold  them  and  caidldower  pickles,  one  larger  plate  ot  practically  all  the  sugar  used  in  Germany 

..  \e  to  a  town  neaiDj,  sold  tnem,  ana  smafl  cucumber  pickles.  On  a  high  glass  and  France  for  the  purposes  of  canning 

took  orders  for  more.  Other  trips  cake  stand  she  piled  her  angel  food,  and  preserving  is  from  the  beet,  and  for 

were  made  to  other  towms,  and  soon  she 
had  established  a  good  trade.  Some 
towns  at  a  distance  of  20  miles  were 
on  her  list,  but  she  made  the  drives 
herself  and  disposed  of  her  wares  while 


WASH  BY  POWER 


Let  the  A.  B.  C.  Power  Washer  do 
all  your  washing 2  weeks  FREE.  You 
will  then  never  go  back  to  the  scrub  j 
Aioard  or  hand  power  washer.  The 
A.  B.  C.  makes  washing  so  easy.  No 
headache,  backache  or  tired  feet. 
Use  any  %  H.  P.  gas  or  gasoline 
engine  or  electric  motor.  The 

A.  B.C.  Power  Washer 

is  recognized  everywhere  as  the  best  washer  | 
made.  It  is  the  Original  All  Steel  Frame 
Power  Washer  with  Sliding  Power  Wringer. 

Simple,  durable,  dependable.  Our  14  Day 
FREE  Trial  proves  its  marked  superiority. 
Low  price.  Liberal  Guarantee.  Write  today 
for  description  and  FREE  Trial  Offer. 

ALTORFER  BROS.  CO. 

Dept.  754  .  Roanoke,  III. 
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ROWN’ 

Bronchial 

TROCHE 
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Save  the  Voice 

Save  the  lungs.  Relieve  hoarseness  and  coughing 
spells.  r'c,  60c,  $1.00.  Sample  Free. 

JOHN_LBROWN  &  SON  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  FARM  BROOM-MAKER  AT  WORK.  Fig.  200. 

of  three  small  daughters  for  whom  she 
does  all  the  sewing.  When  the  first 


her  husband  was  busy  with  the  regular  lus*  before  putting  them  into  the  oven 

to  bake — were  served  warm. 


frnsterl  nnrl  cut  in  cmm roe  a  Tnw  o-1-isc  nlan-v  .wars  American  refined  beet  sugar 

osted  and  cut  in  squares,  a  low  glass  was  usod  without  complaint  in  this  coun- 

dish  she  tilled  with  gold  loaf  cake,  with  try,  because  the  mass  of  the  people  were 

white  frosting  and  cut  in  small,  thin  not  awa£e  tlmt  it:  was  derived  from  the 

sn Hares  T  icrht  rolls  onlrlen  brown  beet-  rluS  su&ar  Was  brought  here  as 

squares.  Light  rolls  golden  brown—  raw  sugar  from  Europe  aud  refined  at 

ratty  s  secret  is  brushing  them  over  American  refineries, 
with  the  well-beaten  yolk  of  an  egg 


WATER 


Just  when  and  where  you  want  it.  No^ 
trouble — no  expense.  Sold  on  guarantee. 

Y our  money  back  if  you  \ 
are  not  satisfied.  Write 
today  for  FREE  BOOK  on 
FOS  TER  High  Duty  Ram. 

_  POWER  SPECIALTY  CO., 

Ill  Trinity  Building,  New  York 


Hydraulic  Cider  Presses 

All  sizes.  W e  have  had 
36  years’  experience  and 
can  save  you  money 
Also  Steam  and  Gaso¬ 
line  Engines,  Boilers, 

Sawmills,  etc. 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

Thomas-Albright  Co.  _ _ 

West  New  York,  New  Jersey 


work  of  the  farm.  The  experiment  was 
a  success  and  the  sum  realized  by  manu- 


After  the  guests  were  seated  Patty 
brought  in  the  chicken  on  a  large  platter 


factoring  the  brush  into  brooms  was  garnished  with  parsley,  and  the  browned 
more  than  the  raw  material  would  have  gravey  on  the  same  plate.  Patty  was 
brought  at  a  good  market.  Mrs.  Dali  is  almost  embarrassed  by  the  '  shower  of 
a  young  woman  of  medium  height  and  compliments  bestowed  on  her  chicken, 
build,  a  good  housekeeper,  a  good  For  dessert  she  served  “floating  island” 
mother  and  has  by  her  small  factory,  made  according  to  her  grandmother’s 

recipe.  Patty  told  her  friends,  and  it 
is  worth  passing  on.  Two  quarts  of 
fresh  milk  put  on  to  boil  in  a  double 
boiler.  “I  make  it  in  two  batches,  one 
quart  at  a  time,  it’s  safer,”  explained 
Patty — the  beaten  yolks  of  eight  eggs, 
two  cups  of  sugar  mixed  with  the  eggs, 


proved  herself  a  financier. 

E.  G. 


KENYON. 


An  Old-fashioned  Meal. 


“Chicken,  of  course,  but  how  shall  I 
serve  it?”  said  Patty.  “It  seems  to  me 

there  are  57  different  wavs  of  preparing  ,  , ,  .  ,  . 

it  for  the  table  and  all  quite  delicious,  1  ire,e  tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch— 


if  properly  done.  Last  year  I  made  d™'1  §et  t(?°  m“ch  in— mixed  vyith  one 
salad,  so  I  think  I’ll  have  croquettes  or 
sliced  pressed  chicken  this  time — only 
it  does  take  so  many  croquettes  for  a 
party  of  12,  it  will  take  an  age  for  me 
to  make  them.” 

“Oh,  don’t  mince  good  chicken  all 


cup  of  cold  milk  (reserve  this  from 
the  original  amount  given)  ;  then  mix 
the  cornstarch,  sugar  and  eggs  in  one 
bowl  and  stir  into  the  milk  when  the 
latter  is  at  the  boiling  point ;  stir  con¬ 
stantly  until  it  thickens  and  is  smooth 


Up,”  said  Patty’s  mother;  “put  it  on  t0  the  taste-  Remove  from  stove  ltnrne- 
the  table  whole,  it  will  be  lots  nicer.”  diately,  pour  into  a  large  bowl  and  add 

Patty  is  a  great  hand  to  figure  on  two  teaspoonfuls  of  vanilla  and  a  pinch 

things,  while  her -mother  always  jumps  of  salt‘>  then  beat  the  eiSht  whites  of 
at  conclusions  and  “arrives”  on  the  eSSS  very  stiff  and  drop  by  the  table- 
right  track  nine  times  out  of  ten.  Two  spoonful  into  a  pan  of  boiling  water. 
Plymouth  Rock  cockerels  weighing  six  Cook  less  than  one  minute  and  add  to 
pounds  each  were  beheaded,0  dressed  the  custard  lightly.  “Be  very  careful 
and  luing  up  in  the  Summer  kitchen  for  n°t  to  cook  the  whites  too  long  or  the 
24  hours.  Patty  found  a  “browned  product  will  be  tough,  and  not  too  little 

£•£&«**  *  _ : _ il.  i  *i  i  i  nr  if  vi'ill  liP  wofprv  *  \\rr%  c  finol 


or  it  will  be  watery, 
admonition. 


was  Patty’s  final 

IKXTA  DYKENS. 


fricassee”  recipe  that  suited  her — a 
compromise  in  serving  the  birds  whole, 
for  she  knew  she  never  could  carve 
them  gracefully  at  the  table.  The  meal 
was  to  be  served  at  4  o’clock.  At  11 
o  clock  in  the  morning  Patty  disjointed 
her  chickens  carefully,  reserving  the 

Th<k\ri!ldr-  n<-Ld<s  b>r  souP  ue^t  day.  ls  coarsej  SOmo  tine,  some  sacks  label© 
_if  otner  pieces  she  rolled  in  flour  “Al.”  “Berry.”  “Fruit"  and  "Pure  Cane. 

How  can  you  tell  beet  sugar?  c.  w.  j. 

Dr.  Doolittle  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
says  that  in  trade  one  finds  coarse,  fine 


Cane  and  Beet  Sugar. 

Will  you  explain  tlie  different  grades  of 
pure  granulated  cane  sugar?  Which  is 
the  best  grade?  Which  is  the  best  for 
putting  up  fruit,  making  jelly,  etc?  Some 
is  coarse,  some  fine,  some  sacks  labeled 


and  proceeded  to  brown  in  a  frying  pan, 
in  which  she  had  put  two  tablespoon  fills 
ot  lard  to  heat;  pieces  of  breasts  were 
pnt  in  first,  skin  side  down,  then  the 
'Mugs,  second  joints  and  drumsticks,  and  extra  fine  granulated  sugar,  berry 
took  just  about  20  minutes  to  brown  and  fruit  sugar  or  sometimes  marked 
ovm  mcely.  Then  she  poured  off  the  3X  sugar.  The  latter  three  come  from 
,A  ‘  nV  put  a  large  tablespoonful  of  grinding  coarse  grain  granulated  sugar. 
'•!.  cr  into  the  pan,  with  three  of  flour,  They  are  crystalline  in  structure,  but 
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The  sink,  the  taps,  the  kitchen 
cutlery,  the  cooking  utensils, 
the  floors  and  the  woodwork — 
all  need  Old  Dutch  Cleanser, 
if  you  wish  them  kept  spotlesa 
and  hygienically  clean.  Old 
Dutch  Cleanser  routs  out  the 
grease,  grime,  water  stains  and 
rust  in  a  jiffy.  Does  it  with¬ 
out  a  fuss  or  a  muss.  Does  it 
economically — a  little  goes  a 
long  way.  Keeps  the  hands 
soft  and  white  —  free  from 
kitchen  stains. 

Many  uses  and  full  directions 

on  large  Sifter  Can  —  10c. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

0.  I.  C.  AND  CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  O.  I. 
0.  and  Chester  White  hogs,  and  which  is 
< onsidered  the  better  breed?  I  am  told  that 
the  O.  I.  C.’s  mature  earlier,  and  are  finer 
bred  and  better  to  grow  for  market,  nbt 
requiring  so  much  feed  to  produce  a  given 
v, "eight,  and  the  best  utility  hog  all  things 
i  onsidered.  w.  s.  h. 

New  York. 

The  O.  I.  C.  hogs  are  a  selected  strain 
of  the  Chester  Whites  and  do  not  differ 
materially  from  them.  Some  years  ago 
it  was  no  doubt  true  that  the  O.  I.  C. 
were  much  superior  to  the  parent  strain, 
but  that  is  much  less  true  to-day,  for  the 
Chester  White  hogs  have  most  of  the 
good  features  claimed  for  the  O.  I.  C. 
When  shown  at  State  fairs  and  other 
shows  hogs  of  the  different  strains  of 
the  Chester  White  breed  must  show  in 
the  same  class,  and  to  anyone  but  a 
hog  fancier  there  seems  no  important 
difference.  The  O.  I.  C.  hogs  attain  a 
greater  weight  perhaps  than  the  other 
strains  of  this  breed,  but  there  the  dif¬ 
ference  seems  to  end.  The  good  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  Chester  Whites  are  so 
good  as  to  leave  little  to  be  desired  as 
a  lard  type  of  hog,  regardless  of  the 
strain  they  may  belong  to;  they  are 
medium  in  size  and  fatten  early  and 
economically.  w.  e.  d. 


LAW  REGARDING  IMMATURE  VEAL. 

On  November  12,  1912,  I  hog-dressed 
three  calves  that  were  very  small,  but  were 
eight  weeks  old  and  over.  The  Board  of 
Health  got  them.  Now  they  want  me  to 
pay  $50  or  they  will  bring  action  against 
me.  Can  they  jail  a  man  if  he  does  not 
pay,  or  only  get  judgment  against  me?  I 
can  prove  the  age  of  the  calves,  as  I  keep 
a  record  of  every  cow.  As  I  never  shipped 
anything  to  New  York  myself  except  that 
time  I  don't  know  what  they  can  do  to  me. 
Will  you  look  this  up,  as  I  am  a  poor  man 
and  cannot  very  well  pay  that  amount? 
I  did  not  know  that  I  was  doing  anything 
wrong,  or  we  would  have  kept  them  longer, 
but  the  freighter  told  us  they  were  all  right. 

Pawling,  N.  Y,  o.  j.  b. 

O.  J.  B.  probably  shipped  these  calves 
to  New  York  City.  If  so,  lie  has  vio¬ 
lated  Section  43  of  the  Sanitary  Code 
of  New  York  City,  unless  he  can  prove 
that  each  of  the  calves  weighed  more 
than  45  pounds  after  they  were  dressed 
and  were  over  the  age  of  eight  weeks, 
the  latter  part  of  which  he  says  he  can 
do.  Any  violation  of  the  Sanitary  Code 
may  be  punished  as  a  misdemeanor, 
which  means  that  he  could  be  sent  to 
jail  for  any  period  up  to  a  year,  and  the 
offender  shall  also  be  liable  to  pay  a 
penalty  of  $50,  so  that  he  may  have  a 
judgment  against  him  and  be  jailed 
also;  but  of  course  the  jail  penalty  is 
never  resorted  to  except  on  second  of¬ 
fenders,  or  where  disposition  is  shown 
to  directly  violate  the  law.  It  would 
be  well,  if  possible,  for  O.  J.  B.  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  situation  as  best  he  can  to  the 
health  authorities  of  New  York  City, 
and  endeavor  to  make  some  arrange¬ 
ment  with  them  by  which  he  will  not 
have  to  pay  the  full  penalty  of  $50. 

Sanitary  Code,  See.  43.  “No  calf,  or  the 
meat  thereof,  shall  be  brought  into  the  City 
of  New  York  or  held,  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  for  human  food,  which,  when  killed, 
was  less  than  four  weeks  old,  or  when  killed 
and  dressed  weighs  less  than  forty-five  (45) 
pounds.” 

Sanitary  Code,  Sec.  1772.  Any  violation 
of  Sanitary  Code  shall  be  treated  and  pun¬ 
ished  as  a  misdemeanor. 

Pecuniary  penalties  for  violation  of  said 
sanitary  code  may  be  recovered  in  a  civil 
action  in  the  name  of  the  Department  of 
Health  of  the  City  of  New  York  before  any 
justice  or  tribunal  in  said  city  having  juris¬ 
diction  of  such  action. 

Sec.  1222,  City  Charter.  Any  violation 
of  the  Sanitary  Code  shall  be  treated  and 
punished  as  .a  misdemeanor  and  the  of¬ 
fender  shall  also  Do  liable  to  pay  a  penalty 
of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  a  civil 
action  in  the  name  of  the  Department  of 
Health  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

New  York  State  Daw:  Sec.  100  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Law.  No  person  shall  sell  or  ex¬ 
pose  for  sale  any  such  calf  or  carcass  of 


the  same  or  any  part  thereof,  except  the 
hide,  unless  it  was,  if  killed,  at  least  four 
weeks  of  age  at  the  time  of  killing.  .  .  . 

and  no  person  or  persons  shall  bring  any 
such  calf  or  carcass  of  the  same  or  any 
part  thereof  except  the  hide  into  any  city, 
town  or  village  for  the  purpose  of  selling, 
offering  or  exposing  the  same  for  sale,  unless 
the  calf  is  four  weeks  of  age,  or,  if  killed 
was  four  weeks  of  age  at  the  time  of  kill¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  'Any  person  or  persons  expos¬ 

ing  for  sale,  selling  or  shipping  any  calf  or 
carcass  of  the  same  will  be  presumed  to 
be  so  exposing,  selling  or  shipping  the  said 
calf  or  carcass  of  the  same  for  food. 

Same  or  a  calf  in  an  unhealthy  condition 
may  be  seized  and  destroyed  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture. 


THE  AYRSHIRE  COW. 

Breeds  come  and  go  with  much  noise 
and  performance,  but  the  Ayrshire  keeps 
in  her  even  course  of  “getting  there" 
when  the  road  is  suited  to  her.  The 
Scotchman  is  said  to  be  tough  and 
shrewd,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  all  places.  ITe  nTds  the  right 
conditions  to  bring  out  his  powers.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Scotchman’s  cow. 
No  one  “booms”  her  but  she  comes  up 
now  and  then  calmly  switching  her  tall 
at  the  head  of  the  procession.  Here  is 
a,  report  from  C.  M.  Winslow,  secretary 
of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association: 

l)r.  .T.  A.  Ness,  Auburn,  Me.,  sends  me  a 
clipping  from  the  Maine  Farmer  of  a  report 
of  the  Androscoggin  Valley  Test  Association, 
by  A.  C.  llall,  tester,  which  gives  the 
amounts  of  milk  from  the  three  purebred 
herds  that  are  in  the  test,  viz.,  Ayrshire, 
Jersey  and  Holstein.  Dr.  .7.  A.  Ness  with 
31  Ayrshires  averaged  25.3  pounds  of  milk 
daily.  C.  It.  Millett  with  34  Holsteins  aver¬ 
aged  24.5  pounds  of  milk  daily.  \V.  C. 
Whitman  with  (not  stated)  Jerseys  aver¬ 
aged  23.8  pounds  of  milk  daily.  The  best 
butter  cow  was  Dr.  Ness’  Ayrshire  cow, 
Lenetta,  which  made  1.92  pounds  butter  fat, 
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and  get  longer,  better  wool  that 
will  bring  the  highest  price. 

You  can  easily  net  from  1  Sc  to  20c  more  on 
every  sheep  you  shear  with  a  Stewart  No.  9  Machine. 
Don’t  labor  with  hand  Bhears,  In  the  old,  hard,  sweaty 
way.  Don’t  have  acMns,  swollen  wrists.  Don’t  scar 
and  disfigure  your  sheep  with  uneven  shearing  and 
spoil  the  wool  with  second  cuts.  Take  off  the  fleece 
smoothly  and  quickly  in  one  unbrokon  blanket  with  a 

Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing 
Shearing  Machine 

It’s  tliomost  porfect  hand  operated  shearing  machine 
ever  devised.  Has  hall  bearings  in  every  part  where 
friction  or  wear  occurs.  Has  a  ball  bearing  shearing 
head  of  the  latest  Improved  Stewart  pattern. 
Complete.  Including  fourcomhsand  fourcutters  , 
of  the  celebrated  Stewart  quality  $11.50.  Cel  «"« 
from  yevr  dealer,  orsend  $2 and  wo  will  ship  C.O.D.  for 
balance.  Saliilaetion  Guaranteed.  Catalogue  of  Sheep 
Shearing  and  Horse  Clipping  Machines  FREE. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

1 43  La  Sallo  Avo„  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


It  PAYS  to  CLIP 

Horses.  Mules  and  Cows.  They  are 
healthier  and  render  bettor  service. 
When  the  heavy  coat  that  holds 
the  wet  sweat  and  dirt  Is  removed, 
PRICE  H  tllcy  orc  mOTO  ®asl|y  kept  clean. 

■  look  better,  get  more  good  from 
ICQ  ■  their  feed  and  are  batter  In  every 
I  v  v  H  way.  The  best  and  moBt  generally 
used  clipper  is  the 

Stewart  Ball  Bearing 
Clipping  Machine 

It  turns  easier,  clips  faster  and 
olosor  and  stays  sharp  longer  than 
any  other.  Gears  are  all  lllo  hard 
and  cut  from  solid  steel  bar.  They 
are  enclosed,  protected  and  run  In 
oiUUttlefrletlon 
llttlewear.Has 
six  feet  of 
now  style 
easy  run¬ 
ning  flex¬ 
ible  shaft  , 
and  eele-  , 
brated 
Stewart 
slnglo 
tension 
clipping  1 


95  AND  UPWARD 

—  SENT  ON  TRIAL 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


Thousand!*  In  ITca  saving  splendid  sat- 

inousanas  in  use  jSfactjon  justifies 

your  investigating  our  wonderful  offer  to 
furnish  a  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  run- 
‘ning,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skimming  sep¬ 
arator  for  only  $1 5.95.  Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold.  Makes 
thick  or  thin  cream.  Different  from  this  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced 
large  capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our 
latest  improvements. 

Our  Twenty-Year  Guarantee  Protects  You 

Our  wonderfully  low  prices  and  hiph  quality  on  all  sizes  and  cronerous  terms  of 

trial  will  astonish  you.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or  small,  or  if  you  have  an  old  separator  of 
make  you  wish  to  exchange,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  catalog, 
of  charge  on  request,  is  the  most  complete,  elaborate  and  expensive  book  on  Cream  Separators  issuc< 
any  concern  in  the  world.  Western  orders  filled  from  Western  points .  Write  today  for  our  catalog 
and  see  for  yourself  what  a  big  money  saving  proposition  we  will  make  you.  Address, 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


equal  to  2.25  pounds  of  butter  in  a  day. 
Next  came  W.  C.  Whitman's  Jersey  cow, 
Miss  Whitney  4th,  with  2.0G  pounds  butter. 

If  you  want  a  volley  of  reasons  why 
the  Ayrshire  is  the  cow  here  they  are : 

1.  The  Ayrshire  in  official  and  competi¬ 
tive  tests  lias  proved  herself  to  be  a  most 
economical  producer  of  milk  and  butter, 
yielding  the  largest  possible  amount  for  the 
food  consumed,  and  at  the  least  possible 
cost. 

2.  The  Ayrshire  is  preeminently  the 
milkman’s  cow,  producing  the  most  desir¬ 
able  milk  for  bis  use,  because  of  the  large 
quantity  of  high  quality,  rich  in  total  solids, 
placing  it  above  the  required  standard  of 
the  different  State  laws  for  market  milk. 

3.  Ayrshire  milk  is  a  most  satisfactory 
milk  to  ship  or  to  peddle  because  it  will 
bear  transportation  without  churning  to 
butter,  and  when  well  shaken  before  opening 
will  then  hold  n  uniform  quality  to  the 
bottom  of  the  can  or  bottle,  and  is  the  fav¬ 
orite  with  housekeepers  because  it  lias  a 
good  color  and  never  looks  blue  even  when 
skimmed.  Ayrshire  milk  is  of  the  highest 
value  for  infant  food,  because  it  is  evenly 
balanced  in  the  bone  and  muscle  producing 
qualities,  thus  making  it  a  perfect  food  for 
growing  children  and  invalids.  Children 
fed  on  Ayrshire  milk  are  not  subject  to 
stomach  troubles  and  make  a  strong  and 
healthy  growth.  Manufacturers  of  icc  cream 
claim  that  they  can  make  more  ice  cream 
to  the  quart  with  Ayrshire  cream  than  from 
any  other  cream. 

4.  The  Ayrshire  lias  a  strong  healthy 
body,  with  a  superabundance  of  vitality  and 
vigor,  is  rarely  sick  and  almost  never  has 
any  trouble  with  her  udder  or  teats,  which 
is  probably  one  reason  why  there  is  so 
much  life  giving  quality  in  her  milk.  She 
lias  a  wonderful  resisting  power  for  tuber¬ 
culosis  or  any  disease. 

5.  The  Ayrshire  is  the  dairy  rustler, 
thriving  and  paying  a  profit  on  the  least 
natural  food  supply,  because  she  is  a  vigor¬ 
ous  feeder,  not  at  all  dainty  in  her  appe¬ 
tite,  eating  with  a  relish  everything  mat 
comes  in  her  way  in  '  ilffT  llbe  of  forage  ;  good 
grass,  poor  grass  or  browse,  all  is  food  for 
the  Ayrshire  cow. 

G.  The  Ayrshire  cow  is  a  most  uniform 
milker,  holding  out, well  up  to  calving,  and 
is  with  difficulty  dried  off  between  fresh- 
enings. 

7.  The  Ayrshire  cow  is  very  attractive 
looking,  either  white  with  red  markings, 
or  red  with  white  markings,  perfect  in 
dairy  conformation,  with  large  shapely  ud¬ 
der,  teats  of  medium  length,  hanging  per¬ 
pendicularly  from  the  four  corners  of  her 
udder,  a  beautiful  cow  to  look  at  and  a 
cow  that  makes  the  farm  pay. 

8.  While  the  Ayrshire  is  strictly  a  dairy 
cow,  she  fattens  so  quickly  when  dry.  and 
is  so  heavy  in  hindquarters  and  loiii  that 
she  is  a  favorite  with  butchers. 

Some  of  these  things  may  as  well  be 
said  of  other  cattle.  Our  cows  have  no 
drop  of  Ayrshire  blood  in  them,  yet  the 
children  never  have  stomach  troubles, 
though  one  of  them  swallowed  a  silver 
quarter. 


Does  Away  with  Sour  Milk 


Milk  keeps  better, 
is  111  oronghly  aer¬ 
ated  and  cooled: 
grass,  stable  and 
other  odoi"S  re¬ 
moved  by  the 

“Bestov” 
Milk  Cooler 

Milk  flown  down  on 
both  outside  surfaces, 
cold  water  starts  at 
botto  in  of  cooler  ami 
flows  up.  Requires  no 
a  1 1  e  n  t  1  o  n.  Barts 
touched  by  milk  are 
copper  or  brass  Sinned. 

Send  for  our  new 
Catalog  44 1)  ” 

Dairymens  Supply 
Co.,  Philadelphia 
and  Landfrdownc,  Pa. 


efore  After 


Will  reduce  inflamed,  Strained, 
swollen  Tendons,  Digaiiieuts, 
Muscles  or  Bruises,  Cure  the 
Lameness  and  stop  pain  from  a 
Splint,  Sitle  Hone  or  lione  Spavin. 
No  blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  he 
used.  $2  a  bottlo  delivered.  Describo 
vour  case  for  special  instructions  and 
Itook  li  K  free. 

ABSOKItINK,  JK..  tho  liniment  for  mankind. 
Reducos  strained,  torn  ligaments,  enlarged  glands, 
veins  or  muscles— heals  ulcers— allays  pain.  Price 
11.00  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

W.F.YOUNG.  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass, 

MINERAL 

'"oil?  HEAVE 
^.REMEDY 


S  heav^s 


Booklet 
free 

$3  Package  CURES  any  ease  or  money  refunded. 
$1  Package  CURES  ordinary  cases. 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co., 461 N.  Fourth.  Ave. .  Pittsburoh,  Pa. 

QUINN’S  OINTMENT 

!i  is  the  standard  cure  for  Curbs,  Splints,  Spavin, 

'  Wind-puffs.  Cuts,  Cruises.  It  is  safe— humane. 

For  30  years  it  has  been 

The  PROVED  Horse  Cure 

Your  money  back  if  it  doesn’t  give  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  At  your  druggist's— or  direct,  prepaid— $1.00. 
Write  today  for  Free  Booklet— full  information 
and  testimony  of  many  users. 

W.  B.  EDDY  &  CO.,  Dept.  B  ALBANY,  N. 


’YOU  be  a  Veterinarian 


Tlave  a  profession  of  yourown.  Be  independent. 
Make  big  money!  He  yourown  boss-  you  can 
do  it  easily.  Veterinarians  now  in  greater 
demand  than  ever.  Send  today  for 

FREE  BOOK  X^uCST 
WriteToday  ents.eic.  Ourgrad- 
uatesofjaajyssucce.eu  -so  can  you! 

Great  opportuuity  for  /on  Address 

GRAND  RAPIDS  VI  T‘  BINARY  COLLEGE 
161  Louis  St. 


Grand  Ragids^Mich. 


DELIVERED  ANY 
STATION  EASTof 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 
‘Lucky  Low  Down”  Dump 
Cart  Strong, substantial 

Meet  wheels,  wide  then,  steel 
axle.  Body  lx-lxfi  it.  Any  home; 
any  hnrnept.  Capacity  1,400 
lbs.  Farmers,  gardeners,  fruit 
grow  ra  and  everybody  with 
a  homo.  Sure*  its  coat  ©very 
year.  E.  F.  IIOBSON  it  CO. 
Fusion,  Pn. 


Calves  Without  Milk 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.  Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatcliford’s  Calf  Meal 

The  perfect  milk  substi¬ 
tute— the  best  since  1800. 

Write.  today  for  free 
book,  ‘‘How  to  Raise 
Calves.”  Your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  ou  a  postal  is  enough. 

Blatchford'g 
Calf  Meal 
Factory 

Waukegan,  ill 
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Stock 

Book 

FREE 


Don’t  be  content  with  skim 
milk  profits  from  your  livestock; 
et  the  best  of  it,  all  thut  is  due  you. 
put  your  horses,  cutlle,  sheep 
ami  hogs  in  condition  to  do  . 
more  work,  produce  more  milk,  jj  J] 
make  greater  gains  in  flesh.  That  /.(^H 
is  the  secret  of  success.  This  is 
•asy!  o 

Animal 
Regulator 

For  forty  years  the  standard  stock  tonic 
and  conditioner.  Progressive  stock 
owners  cannot  afford  to  do  without  It. 
25c,  50c,  SI;  25-lb.  Pail,  $3.50 
Keep  on  hand  for  quick  use 

Healin£ 

Ointment 

and  Healing  Powder. 

Good  for  man  or  beast.  Tliey  quickly 
cure  cuts,  wounds,  sores,  galls,  burns. 
25c,  50c.  Sample  mailed  for  2c 
“Your  money  back  if  it  fails 

Our  products  are  sold  by  dealers  every¬ 
where,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
hilatlelphia  Chicago 


|^P1 


PATENTS 


that  PAY.  $r>Gl,630  wade  by  <11- 
ents.  Patent  Book — ‘‘NVliui  ami 
f  How  to  Invent — Proof  of  For- 
112-p  Outdo.  Send  Sketch  for  report. 


tune*  in  Patents  "  FREE.  —  - . . 

E.  K.  Ykooman,  Patent  Attorney,  #38  F  St., WttflhllUfton,  I).  ( 
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DAIRY  CATTIiE 

Just  off  Press 

The  1913  edition  of  "  Meridale 
|  Jerseys,”  just  out,  contains 
much  practical  and  valuable 
information  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  dairymen  and  Jersey 
breeders  everywhere. 

Meridale  Jerseys  are  a  development.  The 
booklet  explains  briefly  and  illustrates  some  of  the 
policies  which  have  governed  their  development. 
It  also  tells  how  we  have  solved  some  perplexing 
problems  in  herd  building.  Its  statements  are 
backed  by  facts  based  on  accurate  yearly  records. 

It  also  describes  a  number  of  well-bred,  well¬ 
born  and  well-grown  young  bulls.  The  proof  of 
their  dairy  quality  is  evidenced  by  the  authenti¬ 
cated  records  of  their  dams  and  in  many  cases  of 
their  grandams  as  well.  Their  sires  arc  notable 
for  their  quality  among  the  best  known  Jersey 
bulls  of  either  Island  or  American  breeding. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  you  on  request. 

AYER  8  McKINNEY,  300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


They  Keep  It  Up 

There  are  some  cattle  that  glvo  more 
milk  when  they  are  fresh  than  a  Jersey, 
but  there  isn’t  any  breed  that  gives  as 
rich  milk  as 

The  Jersey 

at  as  small  feeding  cost,  nor  is  there 
any  breed  of  cattle  that  will  keep  it  up 
like  Jerseys  will,  year  in  and  year  out. 
That’s  why  you  ought  to  buy  Jerseys  to 
increase  your  herd's  efficiency.  Send 
for  Jersey  facts. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  St.,  New  York 


Arlington  Farm  Purebred  Jerseys 

We  have  for  sale  some  fine  stock — calves,  heifers 
and  cows.  Just  now  a  most  excellent  two-year-old 
hull.  If  you  are  looking  for  something  nice,  either 
from  imported  or  domestic  stock,  lot  me  know  and 
I  will  try  and  fix  you  out.  No  bargain  counter. 
Just  fine  registered  stock  at  fair  prices. 

Herbkbt  Brook,  Superintendent,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 


Breed  Up— Not  Down 


|—  Jersey  Bull  Calves 
you  can  afford  to 
buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  It.  F- 
SHANNON,  9U7  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS 

are  Large  producer*  and  arc  the  Most 

ECONOMICAL 

Our  literature  tells  nil  uhout  and 
where  t*>  get  then*.  It’s  Free.  Write 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  Y  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


Registered  GUERNSEY  BULL 

age,  3  years;  splendid  individual  of  good  breeding. 
Prico  reasonable.  THE  SABINE  FARM,  Richmond,  Mass. 


If  You  Want  Guernseys  ml 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Box  96.  Peekskill.N.  Y. 

ISUICRNS1CYS — COWS.  HEIFERS  AND  BULLS-Two 
u  bulls  old  enough  for  service.  Prices.  $100  tip. 

W.  ROBERT  OUNLOP,  Trolley  Station  19,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


WE  HAVE  A  YOUNG  BULL  FOR  SALE  that  is  a  show  ani 
*’  mal,  largely  white  and  right  in  everyway.  Born 
Oct.  31,  1912.  Price,  $100.  Send  for  pedigree 
OI.OYEBOALE  FARM,  -  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Thoroughbred  Registered  Holstein  Bulls 


in 

4.  1912:  others  from  two  weeks  to  two  months  old. 
All  well-grown,  perfectly  marked,  well-bred  and 
guaranteed  right  in  every  particular. 

P,  15.  McLennan,  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  t°or iSa^ clu 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenango,  N.Y. 


COR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— Two  fine,  six  months  old 

*  Bull  Calves,  from  registered  Guernsey  stock. 

Price,  titty  dollars  each.  C.  I-  F.  S-,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

“EAST  RIVER  GRADE  HOLSTEINS” 

FOB  S  A  L  E 

60  COWS  served  to  come  fresh  this  fall  and  milking 
from  thirty-fivo  to  forty  pounds  per  day,  now. 

20  FRESH  COWS.  You  will  like  them.  Come  and 
see  them  milked. 

25  COWS  due  to  calve  this  spring — Good  size  and 
in  fine  condition. 

Rogistorod  Bull*  and  Rogistorod  Cows  also  For  Sato. 


Hell  l’hono, 
No.  Sll-F-6 


JOHN  n.  WKB8TEIL, 

Dept.  B  Cortland,  N,  Y. 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

60  Extra  Fine,  Larg’e,  Heavy  Milking  Cows 

All  young,  nicely  marked  and  due 
to  freshen  within  sixty  days. 

IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD  ONES  COME  AND  SEE  THESE  COWS 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Eureka  stock  farm- 

Registered  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Ilelfers, 

2  mos.  to  2  years  old. 

Chester  White,  Po¬ 
land  '  hina  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Pigs,  all  ages. 

Collie  Pups  and  a__ _  _ 

variety  of  POULTRY.  White  kou  cikcim.ak, 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester.  Pa. 

Disti  ller  s 


Glass  is  not  a  balanced  ration.  Dewey’*  Dis- 
•'U™.  I'riod  Grains  brings  greater  returns 
a  i  ,  cows  on  grass  than  at  any  other  time. 
Ask  tor  the  proof.  LOW  SUMMER  PRICES  NOW  ON. 

u>  a  car.  feed  what  you  need  this  Spring  and 
*.  uinmer,  have  left  a  supply  of  low-priced  food 
u  r  next  \\  inter.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write 

THE  DEWEY  BROS.  CO.,  Box  544,  Blunchostor,  o. 


A  START  WITH  JERSEY  CATTLE. 

Among  several  breeders  of  Jersey 
cattle  in  this  section  one  of  the  most 
successful  men  and  one  of  the  best 
herds  is  that  of  J.  M.  Landis,  whose 
herd  numbers  21  milch  cows  and  about 
a  dozen  promising  young  heifers  from 
three  months  to  a  year  old.  About 
10  years  ago  Air.  Landis  bought  a  couple 
of  purebred  cows  and  a  registered  hull, 
not  perhaps  as  wisely  as  he  would  do 
now,  hut  as  he  thought  was  for  his  best 
interests,  and  as  he  then  thought  he 
could  afford,  and  the  start  then  made 
has  been  a  great  stimulus  to  the  dairy 
industry  of  this  great  dairy  section  of 
Michigan.  The  favorite  boast  of  any 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  o\  n  one 
is  that  he  has  a’ cow  or  calf  from  Mr. 
Landis’s  herd,  and  as  he  says  it  he  will 
‘throw  out  his  chest  and  look  over  the 
heads  of  the  rest  of  us  poor  fellows. ! 
Several  of  the  herds  around  here  are  ! 
tilings  to  be  proud  of  and  have  all  come 
from  a  small  beginning.  They  are  pay¬ 
ing  their  owners  well  for  time  and 
investment,  hut  the  herd  mentioned 
above  is  in  mv  judgment  the  best,  taken 
as  individuals.  A  number  of  the  indi-  1 
viduals  of  the  herd  have  private  records  | 
of  from  12  to  18  pounds  of  butter  in 
seven  days  oir  ordinary  care,  or  what 
Mr.  Landis  calls  common,  although  he 
is  a  much  better  feeder  than  the  com¬ 
mon  run  of  dairymen. 

Mr.  Landis,  after  about  live  or  six 
years  going  it  alone,  joined  with  a 
couple  of  others  and  bought  a  higher 
priced  bull,  and  as  they  thought  a  much 
better  bred  hull  from  a  dairy  standpoint, 
and  a  few  years  later  became  with  those  I 
others  charter  members  of  the  Litchfield 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  consisting  of  10  of 
the  most  progressive  men  who  now 
own  three  of  the  best  bulls  in  Michi¬ 
gan  of  this  breed.  Mr.  Landis,  starting 
with  two  cows  and  a  bull  that  cost  less 
than  $150.  now  has  a  herd  that  he  would 
have  no  trouble  in  selling  for  $3,000  if 
he  decided  to  put  them  on  the  market. 

Litchfield  Co.,  Mich.  E.  e.  linton. 


A  CO-OPERATIVE  SILO  COMPANY. 

Cooperative  creameries,  elevators, 
country  stores  and  even  cooperative 
laundries  are  common,  hut  what  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  first  cooperative  silo 
ever  constructed,  has  just  been  dis¬ 
covered.  This  silo  is  found  in  Milton- 
vale,  Kansas,  a  little  village  on  the 
plains.  Six  residents  of  this  little  town, 
four  of  whom  are  teachers  in  the  local 
Wesleyan  College,  are  owners  of  family 
cows.  They  had  found  in  the  last  two 
years  that  on  account  of  the  high  price 
of  feed,  keeping  cows  had  become  a 
luxury  which  could  no  longer  well  be 
afforded  by  college  professors.  They 
still  wanted  fresh  milk  every  day  and 
plenty  of  it,  but  what  could  he  done 
to  lessen  expenses  and  make  it  obtain¬ 
able? 

In  the  neighborhood  silos  had  been 
built  the  previous  year  and  had  been  in 
use  a  short  time.  That  they  were  great 
economizers  of  feed  was  now  generally 
known  and  that  milk  flowed  most  freely 
from  silage  fed  cows  was  soon  dis¬ 
covered.  Here  apparently  was  a  solu¬ 
tion  ;  why  not  build  a  silo,  a  silo  coop¬ 
eratively  owned?  No  sooner  said  than 
done.  With  much  enthusiasm  the  six 
immediately  organized  the  College  Hill 
Silo  Company  and  a  silo  12x26  feet  was 
constructed.  (See  page  594.)  A  few 
acres  of  corn  on  nearby  land  was  pur¬ 
chased  and  the  silo  filled.  Six  cows 
and  three  horses  have  since  had  "canned 
corn,  country  style”  from  this  silo,  and 
the  owners  believe  they  have  solved  the 
feeding  problem.  More  milk  at  less  ex¬ 
pense  than  heretofore  has  been  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  enterprise  and  the  cooper¬ 
ators  have  learned  a  useful  lesson  both 
in  feeding  and  in  cooperation.  This 
year  they  expect  not  only  to  continue 
using  the  silo,  but  to  extend  their  co¬ 
operative  activities  to  the  production  of 
all  the  corn  they  need  both  for  feed 
and  silage  purposes,  edw.  c.  johnson. 

Kansas  Experiment  Station. 


know  of 
purebred 
observed 
Holstein 


Value  of  Pfrebued  Stock. — I 
no  better  example  of  value  of  a 
animal  in  a  herd  than  can  he 
wherever  a  well-bred  registered 
Friesian  hull  is  used  on  ordinary  dairy 
cows.  All  one  has  to  do  to  be  convinced 
of  the  value  of  such  an  animal  is  to  visit 
such  a  herd  and  note  the  animals  and  their 
milk  records.  In  my  own  herd  I  have  a 
three-year-old  heifer,  product  of  second 
cross  of  registered  Holstein  male,  that  gave 
in  January  on  ordinary  care  322.9  pounds 
milk  in  seven  days,  howaud  m.  munkoe. 

Massachusetts. 


PERCHERON  •»  BELGIAN 

STALLIONS 


We  want  to  get 
acquainted  with 
you.  It  will  be 
interesting. 

Price  and  Qual¬ 
ity  will  be  the 
convincing 
argument. 

A  step  feward 
when  buying  a 
Stallion  of 


GEO.  W.  SOUERS  &  SONS,  Huntington,  Indiana 

Branch  Barn  at  Harrison  Place,  off  Harrison  Street,  Post  Office  Box  333,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MR.  FREDERICK  PHILLIPS 

ANNOUNCES  HIS 

«AT *TTi  OF 

100  IMPORTED  GUERNSEYS 

AT  MANOR  FARM,  VILLA  NOVA,  PA. 

ON  THURSDAY.  MAY  15th,  1913. 

In  the  offering  will  be  included  the 

MAY  ROSE  bull  ROCKINGHAM  18120,  who  isoutof  oneof  the  richest  cows  of  the  breed. 
IMP  RAYMOND  OF  THE  PREEL  VI  14360,  ■winner  of  two  first  prizes  over  the  Island. 

POLLY  VIII  Of  THE  BEAULIEU  9530  P.  S.  winner  of  Championship  over  the  Island  for 
the  best  female,  1912. 

Six  heifers  of  the  MAY  ROSE  family. 

Four  Advanced  Register  cows  and  a  large  number  of  animals  of  remarkable  indivi¬ 
duality  and  of  superlative  breeding. 

For  Catalogue,  Address, 

LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Auctioneer,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


H  O  I 

ISES 

|  IS  AA7"  X  2\T  3E3 

Adirondack  Farms 


GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


The  Greatest  Breeding 
Establishment  in  the  East. 
Imported  and  American 
bred  Percheron,  Belgian  and 
Suffolk  stallions  and  mares 
of  unequalled  quality, 
breeding,  style  ana  action, 
a  new  importation  of  forty 
head. 

Why  longer  neglect  the 
greatest  possible  source  of 
protit  on  your  farm. 

Belter  Horses,  Better  Fanning, 

More  Power,  More  Profits. 

Catalogue  C.  the  finest  ever, 
if  you  are  interested. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Bred  .Sows,  Service  Boars,  Pigs  all  ages.  Ninety 
brood  sows  and  seven  mature  herd  boars  in  our 
brooding  herd.  No  animal  good  enough  unless 
largo  enough.  We  have  the  large,  long-bodied  and 
good-beaded  kind  that  make  good  in  the  farrowing 
pen  as  well  as  show  ring. 

II.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


OLLINS’ JERSEY  RED 

the  best 


Fatteus  quickest  at  least  cost. 
Healthy,  prolific,  •mall-boned 
Ion?  bo  d  le  d — m  eat  uusur- 
panged.  The  “perfect  profit 
pig.”  New  catalog  FREE.  . 


pia 

bred 


50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  1  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per- 
chcron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.Green,Middlefield,0. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &  Warren 


DERCHER0N  STALLIONS,  with  quality  guaranteed,  at 
r  farmer's  prices.  BONNY  BROOK  FARM,  Gardiner,  N.Y. 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and  robust  health  tochildraa 
and  ideal  playmates.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Highest  type* 
Complete  oukuts.  .Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Cats' 
lot ue.  B ELLIS  MEADh  rAKa,  Dot  SO,  Markham,  Va. 

FOR  SA  LF~Pair  o£  carnage  horses.  Darkchest- 
■  on  vNkb  nut  Geldings,  twelve  years  old.  City 
liroken  and  fearless.  Drive  single  or  double.  Weight 
2,800  lbs.  Also  harness,  carriages  and  road  wagon, 
all  in  first-class  order.  For  particulars  address, 
C.  K.  MEIJ.EN,  Geneva,  N.  if. 


Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

Has  bred  more  high-class  bogs  than  any  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Have  sows  bred  for  Spring  litters  and  some 
Summer  farrowed  sow  pigs  that  are  right  to  be  bred 
for  next  Summer  farrow.  Write  me.  Address, 
J.  E.  WATSON.  PROP..  MARBLED  ALE,  CONN. 

Mammoth  Tamworth  SWINE 

Pigs  equal  to  best  of  this  or  any  other 
breed.  From  ehampiouship  stock. 

WILL0WDALE  FARM.  H.  S  Green,  POWHATAN.  OHIO 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 


C.  HENRY'  PEASE. 


from  record¬ 
ed  stock 
FOR  SALE 
MPLETONANY.  . 


Duroc  March  Pigsi^S;  riiig-. 

SHELDON  FARM  registered  Dnrocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BARNES.  Oxford,  N.  V. 


DOG 


f'rylli**  Done  “The  kind  that  bring  the  cows. 
V^ome  J'ups  NELSON'S,  Grove  City.  Pa. 

Pfll  I  IP  PIIPC  entitled  to  registry ;. spayed  females 
UULLIL  f  Ul  0  Circulars.  8II.AS  UKtkKK.Moati-Ma  P». 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Only  a  few  years  ago  20  lbs.  of  butter  fat  in  seven 
days  was  considered  a  phenomenal  yield.  Today  there 
are  more  than  a  thousand  Holsteins  with  records  in 
excess  of  that. 

Such  cows  require  no  better  stabling,  pasture  and  care 
than  poor  cows  and  they  consume  but  little  more  feed.  All 
the  expense  items  are  practically  the  same.  It’s  only  in 
earning  capacity  that  they  differ 
Why  should  you  feed  and  shelter  unprofitable  cows  when 
money-makers  are  within  your  reach  ! 

Send  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS'N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  See’y,  Box  105.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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FARM  BUTTER  MAKING. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  good  butter,  but  it  has  been 
only  during  recent  years  that  farmers 
have  given  consideration  to  systematic 
butter  making.  The  essentials  for  good 
butter  are  proper  utensils,  ambition, 
cleanliness,  and  good  judgment — these 
are  certain  to  bring  good  results.  A 
few  of  the  most  common  causes  of  im¬ 
paired  flavor  which  we  must  guard 
against  are  cream  exposed  to  odors, 
over-ripe  cream,  decaying  feeds,  im¬ 
pure  drinking  water,  stable  odors,  and 
sick  cows.  Next,  starting  with  the 
cream  after  it  comes  from  the  farm 
separator,  or  separated  by  the  gravity 
system,  is  to  ripen  it.  The  purpose 
ot  ripening  the  cream,  rather  than 
churning  immediately,  is  to  produce  the 
desired  flavor. 

Fortunately,  nature  has  provided  that 
the  bacteria  which  will  produce  the  de¬ 
sired  flavor  are  most  likely  to  predomi¬ 
nate  in  the  cream  if  the  milk  has  been 
handled  under  good,  clean  conditions. 
The  ripening  of  the  cream  under  farm 
conditions  usually  depends  on  the  bac¬ 
teria  which  have  accidentally  gotten 
into  it.  Good  results  can  be  obtained 
by  keeping  the  cream  sweet  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  40  to  48  degrees  until  enough 
is  gathered  for  churning,  which  should 
not  be  more  than  two  or  three  days. 
The  entire  lot  should  be  thoroughly 
stirred  each  time  new  cream  is  added. 
Eighteen  to  24  hours  before  churning 
time  the  cream  should  be  warmed  to 
a  temperature  of  70  to  74  degrees,  and 
not  allowed  to  fall  below  65  degrees 
until  ripe.  Sweet  cream  should  not  be 
added  to  that  which  is  to  be  churned 
for  at  least  six  hours  before  churning, 
as  it  makes  churning  more  difficult  and 
increases  the  loss  of  fat  in  the  butter¬ 
milk.  Under  farm  conditions  the  use 
of  a  starter  is  only  to  be  recommended 
where  large  quantities  of  the  best  but¬ 
ter  are  desired,  and  where  the  fcxtr-a 
labor  required  to  prepare  them  properly 
■  is  justified,  for  a  poor  starter  will 
surely  make  poor  butter.  Buttermilk 
or  cream  from  a  previous  churning  may 
#bc  used  if  the  butter  was  of  good 
quality  and  the  buttermilk  or  cream 
does  not  have  to  be  kept  a  few  days. 

The  temperature  of  the  cream  when 
put  into  the  churn  should  be  from  56 
to  58  degrees  F.  This  varies  somewhat 
with  the  conditions.  The  old  way  of 
guessing  at  the  temperature  is  not  very 
reliable.  When  ready  for  the  churn 
the  cream  should  have  a  pleasant  acid 
flavor,  a  smooth,  velvety  appearance, 
and  should  be  thick  enough  that  it  will 
adhere  in  a  thick  coating  to  the  paddle 
or  spoon.  Under  farm  conditions  it 
is  hardly  advisable  to  use  any  of  the 
tests  for  determining  the  ripeness  of 
the  cream.  The  cream  should  be 
strained  before  it  is  churned  that  no 
foreign  matter  may  be  found  in  the 
butter.  When  the  cream  has  been  ripened 
it  should  be  churned.  There  are  many 
different  churns,  but  usually  we  find  the 
swing  churn,  dasher  churn,  and  barrel 
churn  on  the  farm.  The  churn  should 
be  of  such  a  size  that  it  will  not  be 
more  than  one-third  full  when  churn¬ 
ing.  In  preparing  a  churn  to  put  cream 
into,  the  churn  should  be  scalded  with 
boiling  water.  It  should  next  be  thor¬ 
oughly  chilled  with  cold  water.  The 
churn  should  never  be  dry  when  cream 
is  added.  When  scalding  a  tight  barrel 
or  box  churn  it  is  important  to  open 
the  vent  after  each  revolution  to  per¬ 
mit  escape  of  the  air  expanded  by  the 
heat. 

We  find  the  market  requires  the  but¬ 
ter  to  be  as  nearly  the  June  color  as 
possible  throughout  the  year.  Twelve 
to  15  drops  of  color  for  each  gallon  of 
cream  that  will  churn  out  2 1/2  pounds  of 


in  Spring  and  early  Summer.  The 
churn  should  be  turned  uniformly  and 


at  about  the  same  speed  throughout  the 
process.  It  is  also  important  to  do  the 
churning  in  a  room  with  plenty  of  good, 
fresh  air.  The  churn  should  be  opened 
a  few  times  during  the  process,  which 
should  take  from  about  fifteen  to  forty- 
five  minutes.  Difficult  churning  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  on  the  farm  in  the  Fall 
and  Winter.  This  is  generally  due  to 
the  lactation  period  and  food  fed.  This 
can  usually  be  remedied  by  ripening  the 
cream  to  a  higher  degree  of  acidity, 
and  churning  the  cream  at  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature.  If  cream  is  thick  and  at  a 
low  temperature  we  sometimes  are  able 
to  get  butter  by  pouring  hot  water  over 
the  churn.  If  all  other  methods  fail, 
take  some  lukewarm  water  and  add  it 
to  the  cream. 

One  of  the  most  important  points 
about  churning  is  when  to  stop.  Churn¬ 
ing  should  be  stopped  when  the  granules 
are  about  the  size  of  corn  grains  and 
float  freely  on  the  buttermilk.  Gather¬ 
ing  the  butter  into  large  lumps  should 
be  avoided.  We  often  find  this  to  be 
the  case  on  the  farm  where  some 
younger  member  of  the  family  has  to 
turn  the  churn.  The  buttermilk  should 
be  strained  through  a  cheesecloth  or 
hair  strainer  as  it  runs  from  the  churn. 
It  will  catch  crumbs  of  butter  that 
would  otherwise  be  lost.  The  chief 
object  of  washing  the  butter  is  to  re¬ 
move  as  much  buttermilk  as  possible. 
Get  the  temperature  of  the  buttermilk 


and  the  temperature  of  the  wash  water, 
which  should  be  nearly  like  that  of  the 
cream  when  churned.  The  churn  should 
be  turned  about  20  times  with  the  wash 
water  in  it.  Too  much  washing  may 
lessen  the  delicate  flavor  of  the  butter. 
Wash  water  should  be  pure,  and  great 
care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  not 
from  an  old  well  or  unclean  place. 
Then  remove  the  butter  from  the  churn 
while  in  the  granule  form  and  spread  on 
a  worker  and  sprinkle  the  salt  over  it. 
Work  a  little  to  incorporate  the  salt 
and  then  allow  it  to  stand  for  a  short 
time  until  the  salt  dissolves,  after  which 
the  working  can  be  finished.  The  work¬ 
ing  should  be  uniform,  and  should  be 
stopped  when  the  butter  breaks  with 
a  slight  tendency  to  string  out  in  short 
pin  points.  If  not  worked  enough  it 
will  break  off  short  and  crumble;  if 
over-worked,  which  is  very  often  the 
case  on  the  farm,  the  butter  becomes 
greasy.  In  creameries  the  amount  of 
salt  is  generally  taken  to  the  amount 
of  butter  fat  in  the  cream.  But  on  the 
farm  we  ordinarily  take  one  ounce  of 
salt  to  one  pound  of  unworked  butter, 
which  gives  good  results.  If  it  is  not 
convenient  to  weigh  the  butter  and  salt, 
use  a  small  definite  measure  of  salt  for 
each  definite  amount  of  cream.  With 
hand  separator  cream  this  gives  good 
results.  The  best  salt  made  for  use 
with  butter  should  be  used,  and  the 
amount  of  salt  used  depends  largely 
on  the  consumer  and  should  always  be 
uniform. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  on  the 
farm  about  butter  marketing  is  the  fact 
that  the  butter  is  put  up  in  unclean  and 
untidy  packages.  The  best  method  is 
to  put  the  butter  in  the  standard  pound 
prints  which  are  2/>  by  2)4  by  4-)4 
inches.  Each  print  should  be  wrapped 
in  first-class  parchment  paper,  and  this 
may  be  placed  in  mauila  cartons.  It 
also  a  good  method  to  have  your 
name  printed  on  the  carton,  and  this 
will  enable  the  consumer  to  use  the 
same  brand  of  butter  again. 

Center  Co.,  Pa.  r.  f.  hug. 


FARMERS  AND  SAFE  CREDITS. 

True  Stories  of  Money  Deals. 

[\Ye  intend  to  print  from  time  to  time 
records  of  actual  cases  where  farmers  have 
borrowed  money  in  the  ordinary  way  and 
struggled  to  pay  their  loans.  Our  object 
is  to  give  true  stories  of  such  deals,  as  in 
no  other  way  will  it  be  possible  to  show 
the  need  of  a  fairer  system  of  credits  for 
tenants  or  poor  farmers.  We  want  these 
stories  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  language 
of  the  parties  most  interested,  and  we 
want  them  true.] 

In  1897  I  smarted  in  business  as  farm¬ 
er  and  trucker.  I  attended  public  sales 
to  buy  horses  and  tools,  over  in  another 
county.  Terms  of  sale  were  5  per  cent, 
off  for  cash,  12  months  credit  on  note 
with  two  securities.  I  bought  two 
horses,  two-horse  wagon,  hay,  ladders, 
cow  and  other  things,  sale  bill  to 
amount  o4  $252.  I  gave  note  with  njy 
uncle  and  father  for  securities.  My 
father  had,  two  months  before,  traded 
his  small  place  of  15  acres,  which  was 
a  garden  farm,  for  100  acres  in  same 
county;  gave  difference  of  $4,000,  for 
which  a  mortgage  was  filed  on  farm. 
The  notes  came  due  as  follows :  $200 
first  of  September.  1898;  $400  first  of 
September,  1899,  and  $600  1900;  then 
$600  each  succeeding  year  till  mort¬ 
gage  was  paid.  Loan  called  for  6% 
interest.  This  arrangement  was  all 
right  if  a  man  can  meet  payments  at 
right  time,  but  miss  one  note  and  the 


whole  comes  due.  Father  paid  $100 
on  first  note  in  March  of  1898,  but 
first  of  September  came  with  no  crop 
ready  for  market,  also  no  cash  on  hand, 
and  no  place  to  put  bonds  on,  same  with 
me,  tied  up  on  sale  notes  for  horses 
and  tools  to  work  said  farm  on  shares 
for  my  father.  We  had  good  crops, 
and  in  time  could  have  paid  out  if  given 
time  to  realize  on  crops,  but  first  of 
September  came  with  no  crops  sold  and 
only  one  in  barn,  60  tons  of  Timothy 
hay,  with  40  acres  of  good  corn  stand¬ 
ing  in  field  and  five  acres  of  tobacco  also 
out.  The  man  who  held  mortgage  and 
notes,  same  one  father  traded  with, 
came  out  to  see  us,  looked  all  around 
the  place,  admired  the  crops;  then 
father  told  him  he  did  not  have  the 
other  $100  due  on  first  note  in  hand, 
but  would  have  pay  first  of  year.  He 
got  mad,  or  pretended  to,  and  said  he 
would  close  the  mortgage  on  first  of 
September  if  not  paid. 

1  was  farming  the  place  on  shares 
for  father,  and  same  day  was  working 
in  tobacco  patch.  This  man  came  out 
to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  did  not  have 
the  money.  1  told  him  I  did  not,  for 
I  had  nothing  as  yet  off  the  farm;  had 
sold  nothing  so  far,  but  was  gathering 
in  the  crops  and  could  do  nothing  else 
at  present  till  safe  from  frost  and 
Winter,  but  promised  to  pay  the  balance 
on  that  note  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
studied  awhile,  came  back  to  me,  and 
gave  me  this  proposition :  I  to  give 
him  chattel  mortgage  on  my  horses, 
wagons,  tools  and  share  of  crop  to  se¬ 
cure  the  one-half  of  the  $200  note  that 
was  not  as  yet  paid  for  a  year,  and  he 
would  let  us  stay  another  year.  Then 
I  started  to  think  and  asked  him  twice 
over  what  he  wanted.  Then  1  told  him 
he  had  enough  and  good  security  for 
that  note,  and  if  he  was  going  to  do  the 
trick  to  my  father  he  would  better  be 


April  20, 

going,  for  I  would  not  let  him  break 
me  out  of  what  little,  I  had  to  please 
him.  He  got  madder  and  went  down 
town  and  foreclosed  mortgage  on  father 
fifth  of  September.  We  had  been  on 
farm  since  first  of  March  same  year. 
Father  got  $50  in  money  out  of  the 
break.  His  15  acres  were  valued  at  that 
time  at  $10,000,  now,  1912,  at  $20,000. 
It  is  now  in  city  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and 
same  man  owns  it,  but  he  traded  farm 
a  couple  of  years  afterward  and  did 
same  thing  with  another  man,  then 
eventually  sold  it. 

I  started  out  to  tell  about  a  sale  note. 
This  note  came  due  in  February,  1899 — 
five  months  after  father  lost  out  on 
trading  his  home  for  farm.  I  was 
in  better  shape  then,  but  had  only 
about  $100  in  ready  money,  and  the  crop 
of  five  acres  of  tobacco  ricked  and  strip¬ 
ped  ready  to  box  in  shed  where  I  then 
lived.  The  man  came  to  see  me  about 
note.  1  told  him  I  could  give  him  $100 
then,  but  he  would  have  to  wait  a  lit¬ 
tle  longer  for  other  till  I  sold  crop 
of  tobacco,  but  he  sat  in  my  room  and 
said  this: 

“I  do  not  need  that  money  now;  I 
can  wait  another  six  months  or  year, 
but  notes  from  maturity  draw  8%  inter¬ 
est.  and  you  will  have  to  pay  that.”  He 
would  not  take  the  $100  I  offered  him, 
but  said  let  the  whole  thing  stand  so. 
I  thanked  him  for  the  accommodation 
and  he  went  away,  but  stopped  at  neigh¬ 
bor’s  on  way  and  got  information  as 
to  father  losing  farm.  Then  in  about 
eight  or  10  days  a  constable  came  to 
my  place  from  the  other  county  with 
a  warrant  for  my  arrest,  claiming  I 
got  goods  on  false  pretense  at  sale  in 
that  county.  I  was  so  surprised  I  did 
not  know  what  to  think,  but  I  gathered 
up  some  bondsmen  and  went  along  with 
him,  a  15-mile  drive  on  a  busy  Spring 
day.  We  had  a  hearing  before  a  half- 
drunken  squire  and  gave  bonds  for  trial 
on  following  Monday.  Then  I  took 
a  friend  along  who  was  wealthy,  and 
my  brother  and  hired  lawyer  for  Mon¬ 
day  ;  told  my  circumstances  on  the  way 
so  he  advised  me  to  take  case  away 
from  squire  and  throw  case  in  criminal 
courts  so  as  to  make  as  much  expense 
as  possible ;  he  would  go  on  my  bonds 
and  see  me  through.  I  did  that  and 
went  up  there  with  my  bondsman  for 
security  of  my  appearance  before  judge. 
Now  all  the  time  this  was  going  on  the 
owner  and  holder  of  note  and  trouble¬ 
maker  did  not  appear,  but  when  he 
found  I  had  taken  it  to  higher  court  he 
sued  me  on  note.  What  do  you  think 
of  that?  All  this  time  he  did  not  know 
whether  his  note  was  good  or  not,  but 
this  time  lie  sued  in  my  own  county 
and  came  up  before  squire.  I  went 
down  with  my  lawyer  to  see  them,  but 
they  would  do  nothing;  that  is,  his 
lawyers  would  not  talk  to  us,  told  me  I 
was  booked  for  penitentiary,  so  I  let 
it  come  before  the  squire  and  explained 
to  squire  all  about  the  thing  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.  Then  squire  told  holder 
of  note  he  would  better  compromise 
with  me  if  he  could,  as  I  might  make 
it  hot  for  him,  so  they  called  my  lawyer 
and  myself  in  room.  This  was  first 
time  I  saw  holder  of  note  since  three 
weeks  before  lie  told  me  to  l«jt  note 
stand  in  my  own  room  at  home.  The 
holder  of  note  came  up  to  me,  took 
hold  of  my  hand  and  shook  hands  with 
me  and  said  he  was  very  glad  to  see 
me,  but  I  saw  be  was  drunk  or  pretty 
nearly  so,  and  did  not  say  very  much. 

I  had  told  my  lawyer  what  to  do,  so  he 
told  them  I  would  give  them  $150  for 
the  note  now  and  no  more,  in  as  far  as 
they  had  acted  to  bulldoze  me  around, 
and  if  not  that  he  could  sue  and  see 
what  the  outcome  would  be,  as  security 
on  note  had  broken  up  through  no  fault 
of  mine,  and  was  good  when  I  gave  it. 
In  taking  $150  for  his  note  he  would 
have  to  pay  expenses  of  arrest,  squire’s 
cost  and  throw  out  of  other  court  and 
settle  up  there,  for  I  had  been  to  so 
much  expense  already.  I  would  not 
stand  for  any  more. 

The  holder  of  note  and  his  lawyer 
conferred  together,  and  in  about  15 
minutes  they  said  they  would  take  the 
settlement.  Then  I  placed  $150  in  my 
lawyer’s  hand  to  hold  u'l  the  costs 
were  paid  and  accusations  were  with¬ 
drawn,  then  to  pay  and  take  up  note. 

I  then  paid  squire’s  cost  at  that  court, 
$7.50,  for  he  had  sued  me  on  note  and 
I  paid  that,  for  I  thought  it  might  be 
right,  but  afterward  I  got  to  thinking 
I  had  no  right  even  to  pay  that,  but  I 
came  out  ahead  anyway.  My  lawyer 
charged  me  $25.  The  other  man’s  law¬ 
yer  took  the  money  from  my  lawyer’s 
hand,  gave  note  to  me,  handed  his  client 
$50,  put  the  rest  in  his  pocket,  saying 
retainer  fee  and  told  him  to  pay  him¬ 
self  out  of  that  $50  for  other  expenses. 

E.  n.  B. 


butter  will  be  about  right  in  the  Fall 
and  Winter,  while  less  should  be  used 
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Daiiyin^  History 

One  of  which  extends  backward  32  years, 
with  an  even  more  brilliant  future  outlook; 
the  other  dealing  with  a  more  recent 
development  of  assured  first  magnitude  in 
dairying  science. 


SHARPLES 

S*  TUBULAR  n 

Cream  separator 
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THE  test  of  years  is  unfailing.  Time  irre¬ 
sistibly  adjusts  values;  upholding  and 
advancing  right  principles,  discouraging 
and  doing  away  with  the  wrong. 

Thirty-two  years  now  cover  the  history 
of  centrifugal  cream  separators  in  America. 
The  first  American  separators  bore  the 
name  Sharpies. 

In  this  time  the  Sharpies  enterprise  has 
grown  to  be  the  greatest  of  its  kind  in  the  world; 
the  Sharpies  Separator  has  been  accorded  uni¬ 
versal  recognition  as  representing  the  highest 
standard;  has  grown  to  command  the  widest 
and  most  intelligent  patronage,  and  has  contributed 
enormously  to  the  success  of  the  most  progressive 
class  of  dairymen  and  farmers. 

The  Tubular  Bowl,  on  the  remarkable  efficiency 
and  simplicity  of  which  rests  most  largely  the 
record  of  Sharpies  progress,  has  long  since  proved, 
and  is  proving  more  widely  than  ever,  that  it  is 
the  final  principle  of  scientific  skimming. 

The  ease  of  washing  its  three  simple  parts,  re¬ 
quiring  but  a  few  moments,  has  alone  been  an  in¬ 
calculable  economy  of  labor  in, the  dairy  and  on  the 
farm,  as  well  as  a  guarantee  of  sanitary  cleanliness. 

The  same  simplicity  assures  uninterrupted 
daily  service,  because  of  the  staunchness  of  the 
parts;  and  in  addition,  practically  laborless  operation, 
due  to  the  absence  of  fric¬ 
tion  which  is  inseparable 
from  complex  and  frail 
devices. 

Thirty-two  years  have 
maintained  the  Sharpies’ 
right  Jto  first  place  in  the 
separator  industry;  thirty- 
two  years  have  stamped  all 
Sharpies  dealings  with  the 
seal  of  integrity  and  truth. 

With  such  a  record  for 
the  past  and  present  the 
Sharpies  Separator  embra¬ 
ces  a  future  of  ever  wid¬ 
ening  benefit  to  farmers 
and  dairymen — as  the  law 
of  natural  selection  of  the 
best  operates  more  and 
more  strongly  in  its  favor. 


FOUR .  years  ago  marked  the  opening  of 
another  chapter  of  Sharpies  achievement, 
whose  influence  in  modem  dairying  science 
is  proving  inestimable.  The 

SHARPLES 

MECHANICAL 

MILKER 

IT  is  one  thing  to  bring  a  device  of  revolutionary 
import  to  a  state  of  perfection.  It  is  another 
thing  to  introduce  it  into  actual  use  widely 
enough  to  demonstrate  its  utility  under  all  con¬ 
ditions  of  practical  service. 

The  universal  confidence  on  the  part  of  dairy¬ 
men  in  Sharpies  products  has  enabled  us  to  do 
in  four  years  what  might  otherwise  have  taken  a 
much  longer  period  to  accomplish— the  installation 
of  the  mechanical  milker  in  hundreds  of  the 
largest  and  most  progressive  dairies  throughout 
this  country  and  abroad. 

So  that  within  easy  distance  of  practically 
every  dairyman,  there  are  installations  in  most 
intelligent  and  satisfactory  operation,  where 
every  function  of  the  milker  is  wholly  under¬ 
stood  and  rightly  applied. 

Daily  experience  with  the  hundreds  of  herds, 
including  an  unusual  proportion  of  valuable  blooded 
stock,  which  have  been  reg¬ 
ularly  milked  with  the 
Sharpies  Milker,  has  demon¬ 
strated  in  four  years  as  con¬ 
clusively  as  could  a  lifetime, 
that  no  problem  remains  un¬ 
solved  either  with  respect  to 
the  welfare  of  the  animal  or  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  equip¬ 
ment. 

Your  personal  observation 
of  any  of  these  installations  will 
clearly  demonstrate 
that  labor  is  reduced 
to  a  third,  and  that  a 
far  cleaner  and 
higher  priced  prod¬ 
uct  is  assured. 


The  supreme  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Shar¬ 
pies  Milker  are  the 
patent  Pulsator  and 
the  Teat  Cup  With 
the  Upward  Squeeze, 
which  reproduce 
even  more  closely 
than  manual  milk¬ 
ing,  the  animal’s  nat¬ 
ural  functions  —  the 
cows  becoming  more 
contented  and  better 
conditioned,  while 
milk  production  is 
fostered. 


If  you  have  three  cows  or  more 
and  are  not  a  user  of  the  Sharpies  Separator, 
write  for  Separator  Catalog. 

If  you  milk  twenty  cows  or  more,  write  for  the 
Sharpies  Milker  Catalog.  Be  informed. 

1  he  Sharpies  Separator  Company 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


Branch  Offices:  Chicago,  III. 

Portland,  Ore. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dallas,  Tex. 


Agencies  Everywhere 
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Milk 


In  effect  April  1,  1913,  the  N.  Y.  Milk 
Exchange  price  was  reduced  10  cents  per 
40-quart  can,  now  being :  B  (selected  raw 
and  pasteurized),  $1.71  per  40-quart  can; 
C  (for  cooking  and  manufacturing),  $1.61, 
netting  3  V2  and  3%  cents  to  shippers  in 
the  26-cent  zone. 

The  zones  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  follows :  23  cents 
for  the  first  40  miles  from  New  York ;  26 
cents  for  the  next  60  miles ;  29  cents  for 
the  next  90  miles ;  beyond  this,  32  cents. 
The  railroads  allow  a  discount  for  car  lots 
of  10,000  quarts  of  10  and  12%  per  cent. 


Buffalo  Milk. 

The  milk  controversies  in  Buffalo  quieted 
down  for  awhile,  but  have  again  flamed 
up  about  as  fiercely  as  ever.  The  city  deal¬ 
ers  announce  that  they  will  probably  again 
advance  prices  on  May  1  to  nine  and  pos¬ 
sibly  10  cents  a  quart  on  the  plea  that  the 
cost  is  going  up  so  fast.  The  condensing 
companies  are  in  the  field,  they  say,  and  are 
paying  advanced  prices,  so  of  course  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  advance  the  price  to 
consumers  at  least  two  or  three  times  as 
much  as  it  is  advanced  to  the  dealers. 
But  here  is  the  way  the  condenser  compe¬ 
tition  is  looming  up.  The  Borden  company 
has  just  signed  contracts  with  the  farmers 
iu  Central  New  York  for  the  Summer's  milk 
supply  at  $1.40  for  April  per  hundred ; 
$1.15  for  May;  $1  for  .Tune;  $1.25  for  July; 
$1.35  for  August  and  $1.50  for  September. 
Let  anyone  do  a  little  figuring  with  these 
prices  to  the  producer,  as  against  even 
eight  cents  a  quart  to  the  consumer,  and 
he  will  find  a  very  big  margin  for  the 
milk  dealer  to  work  upon.  Oddly  enough 
the  Buffalo  Housewives’  League  appears  to 
be  making  no  protest.  .  One  of  the  leaders 
is  quoted  as  saying  of  course  they  will 
have  to  pay  more  for  milk  if  the  dealers  do, 
adding  that  the  League  will  not  be  very 
active  during  the  Summer.  It  looks  as  if 
the  milk  consumer  was  up  against  it,  with¬ 
out  helping  the  farmer  very  much  either. 

The  milk  war  has  just  broken  out  in  the 
Lockport  district,  where  it  seems  that  the 
farmers  are  standing  for  a  wholesale  price 
of  16  and  18  cents  a  gallon,  in  place  of 
14  and  16  cents.  The  Housewives'  League 
is  active  there.  The  milk  dealers  are 
holding  to  their  offers  and  the  farmers  are 
joining  forces  on  a  cooperative  plan,  which 
contemplates  the  retailing  of  milk  by  them 
at  a  cut  price  of  six  cents  a  quart  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  seven  cents  in  IV  in  ter,  the  present 
price  being  eight  cents  all  the  year.  The 
head  of  the  farmers’  movement  is  Corpora¬ 
tion  Counsel  M.  A.  Federspiel  of  Lockport, 
who  owns  a  big  dairy  not  far  outside  of 
the  city.  There  are  already  200  members 
of  the  cooperative  league  and  it  is  given 
out  that  milk  wagons  will  soon  be  put  on 
in  Lockport,  with  supply  stations  in  various 
parts  of  the  city.  No  doubt  the  proper 
way  for  farmers  to  escape  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  middleman  is  to  unite  in  some 
such  way.  The  difficulty  has  always  been 
that  any  sort  of  cooperation  was  very  hard 
to  bring  about.  j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Milk  Situation. 

The  bottle  milk  regulation  put  into  effect 
by  the  city  board  of  health  something  like 
a  year  ago  has  worked  out  satisfactorily 
with  -few  exceptions.  Commissioner  Mau- 
lowny  of  the  city  board  of  health  states  that 
probably  80  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  retail 
milk  dealers  are  obeying  the  law  to  the 
letter.  A  few  are  side-stepping  to  some 
extent  by  some  excuse  or  other,  urged  on 
by  legal  advice  from  those  who  think  they 
have  discovered  a  loop-hole  or  two  by  which 
the  law-  can  be  stretched  or  twisted  if  sani¬ 
tary  conditions  are  strictly  adhered  to. 
However,  the  health  board  has  been  watch¬ 
ing  these,  and  officials  think  they  now 
have  their  regulations  perfected  so  they 
can  successfully  prosecute  these  cases,  and 
actions  along  this  line  will  probably  be 
taken  at  once.  "While  it  looks  unreasonable 
to  some  not  to  be  allowed  to  sell  milk  by 
quart  measure  or  by  dip  tank  methods  when 
these  are  made  strictly  sanitary,  and  sur¬ 
roundings  are  all  right,  yet  to  look  at  the 
matter  from  all  sides  it  is  not  really  safe 
for  this  reason :  Perhaps  nine  cases  will 
be  all  right  in  every  way,  only  healthy  per¬ 
sons  handling  the  milk  in  these  places,  yet 
in  the  tenth  place,  maybe  by  accident,  ty¬ 
phoid  germs  are  distributed  through  some  of 
the  clerks  or  customers  in  some  w'ay  or 
other,  or  some  other  dangerous  disease  is 
lei  loose,  and  to  avoid  the  ever-present 
chances  of  this  happening  the  bottle  milk 
regulation  was  issued  as  the  safest  course 
to  pursue. 

A  week  ago  it  looked  as  if  the  milk 
prices  were  practically  settled,  but  at  pres¬ 
ent  writing  there  is  a  chance  of  quite  a 
fight  yet.  Few  if  any  are  satisfied  writh 
any  of  the  prices  offered  or  posted,  and 
quite  a  majority  are  willing  to  fight  for 
one  cent  a  can  advance  above  the  offered 
price.  It  looks  as  if  the  contractors  are 
trying  to  take  advantage  of  what  they  think 
is  an  advantageous  time  to  force  their 
price  on  us,  because  the  new  farmers’  milk 
association  is  not  yet  fully  on  its  feet. 
While  this  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  yet 
the  territory  is  fairly  well  covered  in  most 
cases,  and  any  unfair  advantage  taken  at 
this  time  by  the  contractors  can  only  re¬ 
sult  to  our  advantage  by  forcing  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  may  be  holding  back  from  indif¬ 
ference,  etc.,  to  come  out  strong  and  join 
tiie  new  association  as  the  only  self-defense 
that  can  be  successful  in  giving  us  a  price 
for  our  milk  which  can  give  us  a  profit 
above  cost  of  production,  and  this  we  have 
got  to  have  or  go  out  of  the  business.  The 
Mayor  of  Boston  and  other  interested  city 
officials  are  in  favor  of  the  city  taking  the 
matter  out  of  the  contractors’  hands  by 
buying  the  milk  and  selling  at  cost  to 
consumers.  They  say  in  doing  this  they 
can  pay  the  farmer  better  prices  than  he 
now  receives,  and  sell  to  the  consumer  for 
less  than  they  pay  now,  and  increase  the 
consumption  of  milk  to  quite  an  extent.  A 
law  permitting  the  city  to  do  this  is  already 
passed,  and  the  coast  is  clear  to  go  ahead 


on  this  line  if  the  situation  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  so.  and  the  Mayor  says  he  will 
not  have  a  milk  strike  under  any  considera¬ 
tion.  The  chances  are  if  this  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  carried  through  it  will  mean 
Massachusetts  producers  will  have  first 
chance  to  supply  this  market  as  far  as 
they  can,  and  I  believe  that,  properly  en¬ 
couraged,  they  would  respond  in  a  surpris¬ 
ing  manner  and  make  up  much  of  the 
ground  they  have  lost  for  the  past  few  years 
in  the  production  of  milk.  A.  E.  r. 

Milk  Ration. 

Will  you  figure  out  the  cheapest  grain 
ration  possible  from  two  or  more  of  the 
following  feeds  and  prices?  How  much  of 
the  mixture  shall  I  feed  per  pound  of  milk? 
Wheat  bran  $1.40  per  100  pounds;  cornmeal 
$1.25;  oilmeal  $2.25  ;  wheat  middlings  $1.50. 
The  ration  is  intended  for  milch  cows. 

Pennsylvania.  A.  J.  M. 

Four  pounds  of  wheat  bran,  two  pounds 
cornmeal  and  two  pounds  of  oil  meal  will 
make  a  good  mixture,  and  quality  consid¬ 
ered,  is  about  as  cheap  as  you  can  get. 
Feed  one  pound  of  grain  to  3%  to  four 
pounds  of  milk.  c.  l.  m. 


More  Cattle  Needed. 

High  cost  of  living  seems  to  be  more  in 
meat  than  other  commodities.  For  last 
month  there  have  been  several  men  inquir¬ 
ing  for  veal  calves  and  paying  high  prices 
for  them.  This  goes  to  show  that  in  future 
beef  is  going  to  be  “out  of  sight”  for  the 
“common  trash.”  I  would  like  to  see  a 
law  passed  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  kill 
a  heifer  until  after  she  had  her  first  calf, 
and  by  so  doing  we  would  surely  have 
something  growing  and  might  raise  a  good 
milker  when  we  could  see  what  kind  of 
cow  she  was.  Possibly  some  of  the  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  might  comment  on  this 
and  convince  me  I  am  wrong.  e.  c.  m. 

Alexander,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-YL — Such  a  proposition  would 
hardly  be  practicable  as  a  “law.”  The 
way  to  increase  the  supply  of  cattle  is  to 
make  it  more  profitable  for  farmers  to  raise 
them.  There  would  be  no  sense  in  compell¬ 
ing  a  man  to  raise  a  heifer  whether  she 
paid  or  not.  Make  conditions  such  that 
beef  raising  pays  on  the  Eastern  farms  and 
there  will  be  cattle  enough. 


Violation  of  Milk  Law. 

Has  a  milk  station  any  right  to  ship  “C” 
milk  as  “B”  milk?  Many  milk  producers 
are  indignant  because  while  being  paid  for 
the  lower  grade  milk,  they  dump  their 
product  into  the  same  vat  with  the  “B” 
grade.  Another  complaint  is,  that  the  cans 
furnished  are  frequently  utterly  unfit  to 
contain  milk  to  be  used  for  food.  The 
farmers  themselves  would  not  use  such 
cans,  and  feel  sorry  for  the  “city  folks” 
who  are  using  the  milk  shipped  in  same. 

c.  H.  H. 

We  have  taken  this  matter  up  with  the 
Department  of  Health  of  New  York  City 
and  they  write  as  follows : 

“With  reference  to  your  statement  that 
you  have  received  complaint  from  time  to 
time  that  while  dairymen  are  paid  for  ‘C 
milk,  such  is  labeled  ‘P>,’  this  has  received 
the  attention  of  this  office  in  the  past,  and 
would  appreciate  information  as  to  where 
such  violations  are  reported  to  take  place. 
Action  will  then  be  taken  by  this  depart¬ 
ment.”  RUSSELL  RAYNOR, 

Chief  Div.  of  Food  Inspection. 

We  suggest  that  you  write  Mr.  Raynor, 
addressing  the  Department  of  Health,  New 
York  City,  telling  him  of  any  such  prac¬ 
tices  in  violation  of  the  milk  shipping  laws 
as  have  come  under  your  observation,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  receive 
prompt  attention  at  the  hands  of  that  de¬ 
partment.  M.  B.  D. 


Milk,  per  100  pounds,  $1.65;  calves,  10; 
eggs,  17:  hay,  baled,  per  ton,  $15  to  $17; 
straw,  $10  to  $11;  live  chickens,  15;  dress¬ 
ed,  22 ;  tobacco,  5  to  7 ;  potatoes,  60  to 
70  :  butter,  home-made,  30  to  35. 

Iloneybrook,  Fa.  T.  H.  G. 

We  have  had  few  warm  days  here,  and 
a  lot  of  rain.  Some  farmers  are  making 
sugar  and  have  had  a  few  good  sugar 
days.  Syrup  is  selling  for  $1  a  gallon. 
Eggs,  18  to  20  ;  butter,  34  to  36  ;  potatoes, 
50  cents  a  bushel,  are  not  very  plenty. 
Milk,  at  the  milk  station,  $1.61  per  hundred, 
for  March,  and  $1.51  for  April.  Cows  are 
selling  at  sales,  $35  to  $55 ;  hay  in  barns, 
loose,  $10;  baled  hay,  $14;  oats,  40;  veal, 
eight  cents  live,  11  dressed;  pork,  11  live, 
12  to  13  dressed.  Horses,  $150  to  $250, 
not  many  sold  here.  E.  w. 

Moores,  Pa. 

Plymouth  Co.,  Iowa,  is  mainly  a  corn¬ 
growing  county,  feeding  a  large  sharf  of 
its  product.  A  feeder  just  back  from  Sioux 
City  market  received  live  weight  $8.50  per 
100  pounds.  Corn  40  to  43;  oats,  30; 
Winter  wheat.  85  to  90  (a  large  acreage 
out),  yield  always  good.  Potatoes  45  to 
50 ;  feeders  scarce  and  high,  fresh  cows 
$65  to  $80.  Hay,  wild,  shipped  in,  $12  to 
$15.  Alfalfa,  home-grown,  $18,  and  we  are 
in  the  Alfalfa  belt.  Our  land  is  selling 
for  $125  and  up.  Our  farmers  are  the 
nabobs  of  the  situation.  They  can  borrow 
money  on  chattels  that  your  eastern  bank¬ 
ers  would  sneer  at.  We  are  not  hidebound, 
but  are  growing.  In  a  few  years  the  East 
will  bow  to  us,  instead  of  to  Wall  Street. 
Watch  us  grow.  c.  I. 

Akron,  Iowa. 

Good  fresh  cows,  $50  to  $75.  At  a  re¬ 
cent  auction  a  good  two-year-old  heifer  sold 
for  $50.50.  Feed  is  quite  cheap  and  cows 
are  high.  Butter,  33 ;  eggs,  17 ;  potatoes, 
40.  Spring  pigs  are  a  very  scarce  article 
at  any  price ;  probably  $3  each  or  more  for 
pigs  four  weeks  old.  The  Borden  price  for 
milk  for  six  months  is  $1.40  per  hundred 
for  April;  $1.15,  May;  $1,  .Tune;  $1.25, 
July  ;  $1.35,  August ;  $1.50,  September.  For 
all  milk  testing  3.8  per  cent,  butter  fat  or 
better  a  premium  of  10  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  will  be  paid.  All  who  produce  “B” 
milk  got  10  cents  more  yet.  The  Bordens 
have  three  teams  hauling  milk  from  Elk 
Creek  to  their  plant  at  Schenevus,  free  to 
the  milk  producers  of  Elk  Creek  Valley. 

Elk  Creek,  N.  Y.  v.  s.  c. 
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i  Write  today  sure  for  Phelps’  new  book  on  Split  Hickory  Vehicles.  Shows 
largest  selection  in  America— over  140— full  and  complete  line  of  harness 
styles.  167,000  regular  customers  already.  Phelps  ships  direct  to  you 
from  his  mammoth  factories— no  dealers’  profits. 

You  ought  to  have  this  fine  book  whether  you  buy 
ty  now  or  later.  It  is  buggy  authority.  Then  too— 

PHELPS  Guarantees  to  Save  You  $25  to  $40 
Gives  You  a  30  Days'  Free  Road  Test 

Don’t  buy  a  buggy  without  Phelps  book  and  low  prices. 

Auto  Seat  Buggies,  Runabouts,  Surreys,  Carts,  Carriages, 

Spring  Wagons,  etc.— all  of  the  famous  genuine  Split 
Hickory  construction.  Write  immediately  and  get  free 
book  by  return  mail.  Phelps  pays  the  postage,  too. 

Address  H.  C.  PHELPS,  President  _ 

H.  C.  phelps  The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Station  290  Columbus,  O.  2  Years  Guarantee 
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Over  100  Styles 

and  Sizes  off 


Cutaway 


BOOK  FREE 

“The  Soil 
and 

Intensive 
Tillage” 


Disk  Implements 

Don’t  waste  money 
buying  ordinary 
kinds  when  a 
CUTAWAY 
seldom  costs 
more — and  often 
much  less.  At 
leist,  get  facts 
about  Cut¬ 
aways  (Clark’S.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write  us. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co.  839 Main  St.  Higganum,  Conn 

Makers  of  the  original  CL  A  RK  disk  implements 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  f*Y  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint, 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sa-nple  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money .  » 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


Philadelphia  SILOS 


have  a  10  year  reputation  for  strength  and  efficiency. 
Positively  theonly  Silos  made  that  have  an  Opening 
Root— Only  Continuous  Opon  Front.  Our  30  ft.  Silo 
equals  other  86  ft.  Silos  capacity.  Over  5,000  in  use. 
Opening  l-oof  works  automatically — permits Silosbe- 
ing  fully  packed.  Alsosplendid  line  in  WaterTanks, 
Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  etc.  Get  free  catalogue. 
E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO.,  129  Fuller  Bldo  ,  Phila.  Pa 


Dirip  Silos 

Are  Manufactured  Not  Assembled  Silos 


Highest  grade  material— air 
tight  doors— permanent  ladder 
—genuine  wood  preservative — 
easy  to  erect — built  for  long, 
continued  service  and  sold 
direct.  Send  for  catalog,  prices 
and  freight  to  your  station. 
Discount  for  early  orders. 

Stevens  Tank  &  Tower  Co.,  Auburn,  Me. 


I 


s 


Continuous-Opening,  Braced 
Door-Frame,  Permanent  Lad¬ 
der.  Lightest  and  Tightest 
Interchangeable  Door  Sys¬ 
tem.  Strongest  Hoops, 
Very  Best  Materials, 
Largest  Variety.  Our 
latest  i  mprovement, 
.thefamous  “Harder 
Anchor,”sectireiy 
holds  Silo  to  its 


Select 
the 
original 
“Harder 
Silo”  and 
secure  the 
best  that  years 
oi  experience  and 
skillcan  devise.  For 
Strength,  Safety, 

Durability,  Permanency 
and  Profit  the  famous 
“Harder  Silo”  cannot  be 
duplicated  anywhere,  at  any 
price. “Uncle  Sam”  uses  them. 
Send  today  for  catalogue  of 
Silos  and  Silo  Fillers. 

HARDER  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  II,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


foundation. 
No  more 
danger 
from 
storms. 


SILOS 


Buy  direct  from 
ffactory— save 
$30  to  $f 00 


We  have  our  own  timber  lands  and  saw  mills  and  cover 
40  acres  with  mills  and  yards.  You  get  the  benefit. 
A  better  silo  for  less  money.  Look  at  our  prices  : 

8x20  Silo,  $64.72.  10x24,  $92,23.  12x26, 

$118,25.  14x28,  $144.65.  16x32,  $185.02, 

Any  size  wanted.  We  use  best  silo  material.  Round 
iron  hoops,  malleable  iron  lugs,  long  take-up  threads. 
Staves  tongued  and  grooved.  Silos  air-tight  and  easy  to 
keep  in  order.  Continuous  door  front,  galvanized  iron 
roof.  Let  us  send  catalog  and  figure  with  you. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  COMPANY,  box  n,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ROSS  SILO 


REASONS  why  the 
is  the  BEST 

We  use  Guaranteed  Long  Leaf  Yel¬ 
low  Pine  that  will  last  longer  than 
any  other  wood,  except  cypress.  The 
highest  possible  grade  of  Oregon  Fir 
is  used. 

The  Ross  SHo  has  features  that 
are  exclusive,  and  absolutely  neces* 
sary  to  make  a  good  silo. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 

to  be  os  represented .  Our  63  years  si 
manufacturing  experience  is  valuable  to  you. 
FREE  catalog  explains  all.  Write  for  it  to¬ 
day.  Agents  Wanted. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,Box  13  Springfield, 0. 


Unadilla  Silos 
are  the  best 


/ 


Give  superior  silage.  Possess  best  con¬ 
struction  and  greatest  convenience.  Get 
free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C.  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Papec  Ensilage  Cutters 

Cut  silage  perfectly,  and  at  a  very  low  cost  of  operation. 
Papcc  knives  cut  smoothly  and  swiftly.  They  make  a  line, 
uniform  silage  that  is  very  palatable  and  nutritious.  The 
combined  throwing  and  blowing  force  that  lifts  the  silage 
is  generated  from  one  fifth  less  power  than  is  required  by 
any  other  blower  doing  the  same  work. 

Mechanical  perfection  and  high  quality  of  material  mean 
long  life,  no  loss  of  power  and  low  cost  of  operation. 

Our  new  illustrated  catalog  gives  facts  showing 
how  “  The  Wonderful  Papec  ”  will  save  time 
and  money  at  cutting  time.  Send  for  copy  today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.  Box  10  SH0RTSVILLE,  N.Y. 

20  Distributing  Points  in  the  TJ.  S. 


Send  for  our 

Free  Silo  Book 

l  50  page,  illustrated  treatise  on  how  to  prepare 
nd  preserve  silage,  how  to  select  a  silo,  how  to 
leed.  A  book  worth  money  to  farmers. 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 


The  one  silo  that  is  absolutely  permanent— whose  con¬ 
struction  is  such  that  it  cannot  burn,  cannot  be  blown  down, 
will  never  shrink,  crack  or  swell  and  that  never  needs  re¬ 
pairs.  Built  of  hollow  vitrified  clay  blocks  that  keep  silage 
sweet  and  palatable.  The  most  attractive  silo  made.  Can 
be  built  by  any  mason.  The  most  economical  silo  in  the  end. 


Professor  Van  Pelt 

The  famous  cow  judge,  has  an  article  in 
our  Silo  Book.  So  has  V alancey  E.  Fuller 
and  other  authorities  on  feeding  stock. 
Every  stock  owner  should  get  this  book 
and  read  it.  Send  for  copy  today,  asking 
for  catalog  L. 

[MKjjk  NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING 
nSnSi^  COMPANY 

inURS^S^  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
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sir 


AN  OREGON  DAIRY  PROBLEM. 

I  am  expecting  to  start  a  12  or  15  cow 
dairy  on  about  30  acres  of  river  bottom  soil, 
which  is  very  rich.  I  have  now  a  23-acre 
orchard  and  while  I  have  kept  from  one  to 
six  cows  for  years  am  not  an  experienced 
dairyman  by  any  means.  My  partner  and 
I  want  to  make  no  mistake.  The  soil  will 
raise  good  Alfalfa  hay  and  wo  shall  irrigate, 
although  two  crops  can  be  cut  without  arti¬ 
ficial  moisture.  Vetch  does  well  also  and 
[  presume  the  clovers  would  grow  heavily 
on  such  soil.  Corn,  oats  and  oat  hay  and 
barley  can  be  grown  on  this  land  with  very 
large  fields,  also  beets,  in  fact  a  5 (J- pound 
mangel  was  raised  on  it.  Now  what  shall 
we  grow?  Alfalfa  I  presume  cannot  be 
beaten  for  hay.  What  about  silage,  roots 
and  kale?  The  latter  yields  terrifically. 
Bran  costs  here  $22.  shorts  $23.50.  and 
middlings  $30.  Make  us  a  statement  of 
what  in  your  opinion  would  be  the  best 
ration  of  what  we  can  raise  and  what  we 
can  buy. 

Also,  shall  we  buy  Jerseys  or  Holsteins? 
We  plan  to  sell  the  cream  to  the  creamery. 
Do  we  lose  much  by  not  making  butter? 
Butter  to-day  is  30  cents  per  pound  and 
butter  fat  38  cents  per  pound.  This  is 
Spring  here,  you  understand  ;  in  the  Winter 
butter  has  been  45  cents  per  pound.  How 
many  hogs  shall  we  keep  with  12  or  15 
cows?  Shall  we  buy  a  milking  machine? 
We  shall  have  our  own  electric  plant  with 
a  storage  battery.  What  is  the  best  form 
of  silo  for  us,  if  any?  Lumber  is  $12  per 
1.000,  rough.  How  big  should  it  be  and 
could  you  give  us  a  plam  to  go  by?  We 
figure  on  paying  not  less  than  $100  each 
for  cows  and  would  pay  more  if  we  could, 
but  can  build  up  with  a  registered  sire. 


give  the  following  points  “careful  con¬ 
sideration:”  The  Jerseys  are  the  high 
testers,  so  do  you  want  more  or  less 
skim-milk  for  the  butter  fat  you  re¬ 
ceive?  Butter  fat  is  made  from  cheap 
feeds  and  skim-milk  from  high-priced 
protein  feeds.  Jerseys  are  more  nerv¬ 
ous  than  Holsteins.  Holsteins  are  larger 
and  require  more  food  to  keep  up  their 
body.  Jersey  milk,  after  separating 
(skim-milk)  is  worth  more  as  a  feed 
for  calves  and  hogs,  as  it  also  contains 
more  solid — casein  and  milk-sugar — the 
tissue  building  elements.  All  records  of 
high-testing  Jerseys  are  for  one  year 
or  longer,  while  most  of  those  given 
out  for  Holsteins  are  for  shorter  peri¬ 
ods,  and  many  are  seven-day  tests.  If 
you  expect  to  have  breeding  stock  to 
sell,  consider  which  breed  will  be  the 
best  seller  in  your  territory.  And  lastly, 
for  the  deciding  point,  face  yourself 
squarely  and  see  if  you  do  not  like  one 
breed  a  little  better  than  the  other. 
That’s  the  breed  that  will  do  the  best 
for  you.  Butter  should  be  about  85% 
butter  fat,  so  38  cents  for  butter  fat  is 
better  than  30  gents  for  butter.  We 
would  have  to  have  the  prices  reversed 
before  we  would  consider  making  but¬ 
ter.  If  you  have  a  small  herd  of  cows 
you  have  enough  to  start  with.  Get  the 
best  sire  you  can  afford  to  of  the  breed 
you  decide  on  and  be  sure  you  get 
your  money’s  worth.  Get  a  cream  tester 
and  a  pair  of  milk  scales.  Weigh  every 
milking,  and  test  at  least  every  other 
month.  Keep  the  heifer  calves.  Sell 
your  poorest  cows  as  your  herd  in¬ 
creases.  Buy  a  registered  cow  or  heifer 
of  your  breed  when  you  get  well  started 
and  you  will  soon  have  a  herd  that 


AN  OREGON  BUTTER  COW  IN  CLOVER.  Fig.  202. 


Don't  say  buy  the  breed  you  like  best ;  we 
have  no  preference.  Is  it  a  fact  that  Llok 
steins  beat  Jerseys  at  butter  production? 

Oregon.  o.  H.  c. 

Alfalfa,  as  yet,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  grow  here  successfully,  but  we  con¬ 
sider  it  far  ahead  of  clover.  The  clover, 
especially  on  rich  river  bottom  like  you 
have  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley,  will 
grow  very  large  and  coarse  3”d  make 
very  poor  dairy  hay.  Then  if  you  pas¬ 
ture  it  back,  especially  with  cows,  in 
the  Spring  it  often  gives  it  that  pasture 
taste  which  the  cows  do  not  like  and 
will  not  eat  unless  forced  to  it,  but  still 
it  gives  better  results  than  the  coarse 
clover.  As  for  vetch  it  is  the  best  dairy 
hay  we  can  grow  here.  But  we  still 
consider  Alfalfa  better  than  vetch. 
Vetch  with  enough  oats  to  hold  them 
up  makes  a  very  fine  milk  producer. 
Harley  we  know  very  little  about,  but 
would  consider  it  better  horse  hay.  We 
are  now  feeding  about  1(4  pounds  oil- 
meal,  seven  pounds  bran,  20  pounds 
ilage,  and  all  the  mixed  bay,  mostly 
clover,  they  will  eat  up  clean.  Some 
individuals  get  more  of  one  thing  and 
some  more  of  another  as  their  wants 
seem  to  demand.  We  take  results  and 
the  cow’s  word  as  to  what  she  needs 
more  than  a  ration  by  figures.  Bran 
here  is  $23.50  and  oat  chop  $30.  If  they 
got  very  much  closer  in  price  we  would 
■  ut  down  the  bran  and  add  a  half  or 
more  oat  chop.  Shorts  and  middlings 
we  do  not  use — getting  better  results 
‘lorn  large  flaky  bran  with  no  shorts 
m  it.  Roots,  especially  mangels,  are  a 
cry  handy  Winter  feed  and  are  great 
tor  keeping  cows  in  the  pink  of  condi¬ 
tion.  Corn  silage,  like  roots  gives  the 
cmvs  nearer  Spring  conditions  in  the 
A  niter  time,  and  at  the  same  time  keeps 
heavy  producing  cows  up  in  better  flesh. 

As  to  breed,  we  breed  Jerseys  only, 
find  our  neighbor  breeds  Holsteins.  We 
uould  select  the  same  breed  again  if 
we  started  over,  and  so  would  our 
neighbor.  It  would  take  as  much  argu¬ 
ment,  or  more,  to  have  us  change  to  the 
"t  <cr  breed  as  it  would  him,  so  do  not 
tfike  any  breeder’s  word  for  the  “onlv 
And  to  keep.”  but  write  both  clubs  for 
nterature  regarding  their  breed  and 


you  will  be  proud  of  and  one  that  by 
your  experience,  and  the  aid  of  the 
tester  and  milk  scales  you  will  know 
more  about  than  any  other  man  could 
ever  learn. 

Milking  machines  we  know  very  lit¬ 
tle  about,  and  would  advise  anyone  to 
get  into  the  business  first  and  then  look 
into  such  things  as  milking  machines. 
We  have  two  silos  about  22  feet  high 
and  eight  feet  across.  They  feed  12  to 
15  cows  all  Winter  along  with  mangels 
and  kale.  They  are  2x4’s  dressed  on 
three  sides,  pinned  together,  set  on  a 
brick  and  cement  foundation,  and  the 
whole  thing  made' airtight  with  fence 
ratchets  and  No.  9  wire.  The  doors  are 
two  4x4’s  up  and  down,  held  apart  by 
rods  and  shut  by  inch  foot-boards  (two 
thicknesses)  with  broken  joints.  As  we 
feed  off  a  foot  of  silage  ..e  take  out 
two  boards  and  always  keep  the  door 
down  about  even  with  the  silage.  These 
keep  the  silage  well  for  us  here.  I  will 
give  more  definite  plans  as  to  building 
if  desired.  chas.  h.  hays. 

Washington  Co.,  Oregon. 


Cost  of  Raising  Horses. 

The  TT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
figured  the  cost  of  raising  a  three-year-old 
colt  from  10,000  farm  reports.  The  aver¬ 
age  for  the  i'nited  States  is  found  to  he 
$104.06;  or,  if  we  deduct  the  value  of  work 
done  by  the  horse  before  he  has  passed  his 
third  year,  namely  $7.52,  the  net  cost  is 
$96.54  :  this?  is  70.9  per  cent,  of  the  selling 
value  of  such  horses,  $136.17.  The  cost 
varies  widely  by  States,  from  an  average 
of  $69.50  for  New  Mexico,  $71.59  for 
Wyoming,  and  $82.47  for  Texas,  to  $156.60 
for  liliode  Island.  $149.08  for  Connecticut, 
and  $141.80  for  Massachusetts. 

Itemized,  the  cost  is  made  up  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Service  fee.  $12.95;  value  of  time 

lost  by  mare  in  foaling.  $10.06;  breaking 
to  halter,  $2.22;  veterinary  service,  $2.04: 
care  and  shelter,  first  year  $4.9S,  second 
year  8. >.36,  third  year  $6.35  :  cost  of  grain 
fed.  first  year  $4.9$,  second  vear  $7.14. 
third  year  $9.56;  hav.  first  vear  $4.14. 
second  year  $6.61.  third  year  $8.48 :  pas¬ 
ture.  first  year  $2.56.  second  year  $5.41, 
third  year  $6.21  ;  other  costs,  $5.01  ;  total 
$104.06.  The  total  cost  for  all  feed  is 
$56.30.  being  $21.68  for  grain.  $19.23  for 
hay,  $14.18  for  pasture,  and  $1.21  for 
other  feeds.  The  total  cost  of  care  and 
shelter  Is  $16.69.  Of  the  total  cost.  54 
per  cent,  is  charged  to  feeds,  16  per  cent, 
to  care  and  shelter,  and  30  per  cent,  to 
other  items,  ns  enumerated  above, 


Three  cows  and  a 


DE  LAVAL 


CREAM 
_  SEPARATOR 

will  make  more  money  than 
four  cows  with  gravity  setting 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  cow  owners  have  already  proved 
this  statement;  any  experienced  dairyman  will  verify  itTor  you. 

With  such  a  big  saving  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  any  cow 
owner  should  try  to  get  along  without  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 

If  you  are  selling  cream  or  making  butter,  and  have  no  sepa¬ 
rator,  or  else  an  inferior  machine,  we  know  if  we  could  put  a 
De  Laval  on  your  place  we  would  be  doing  you  a  personal  favor. 

If  you  haven’t  a  separator  don’t  make  the  mistake  of  starting 
with  a  “  cheap  ”  or  inferior  machine.  When  you  do  buy  a  sepa¬ 
rator— as  sooner  or  later  you  surely  will — be  sure  to  get  the  best 
—the  De  Laval. 

Remember,  you  can’t  make  money  by  trying  to  save  money 
in  the  purchase  price  of  a  cream  separator.  A  De  Laval  costs 
only  a  little  more  than  the  cheapest  and  will  save  you  twice  as 
much  and  last  five  to  ten  times  as  long  as  other  separators. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 
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Look  at  other  endless  apron 
spreaders.  See  how  the  apron  is 
driven  from  oneendof  the  Beater? 
That  wastes  power  and  puts  an 
awful  strain  on  the  Beater. 

On  the  Flying  Dutchman  Spreader  the 
Apron  and  Beater  are  entirely  independent 
of  each  other.  Each  takes  its  power  direct 
from  the  axle.  You  can  readily  see  how  this 
greatly  increases  the  power  and  lightens  the  draft. 


Both 


Apron  and  Beater  Take 
Power  Direct  from  Axle 


Spreader 


Whether  the  Flying 
Dutchman  is  in  or  out 
of  gear,  it  is  securely 
locked  in  that  position. 
It  cannot  possibly 
change  until  you  move 
the  lever.  If  you  have 


Lightest  Draft  Low  Down 

Beater  driven  by  one  wheel  — 
Apron  by  the  other. 

You  do  not  waste  half  of  your  traction  power  as  you  do  when  you 
drive  entire  machine  from  one  side  of  the  axle.  Then,  there's  the 
great  advantage  of  simplicity. 

Entire  Machine  is  operated  by  ONE  lever. 

There  is  no  chance  for  an  inexperienced  driver  to  make  a  mistake 
and  damage  the  machine.  Ho  cannot  get  held 
of  the  wrong  lever— for  there  is  only  one— it 
operates  both  Beater  and  Apron. 

It  is  positively  impossible  to  start  the  Apron 
until  after  the  Beater  has  been  put  in  operation. 

The  range  of  adjustment  is  very  great.  You 
can  spread  any  amount  from  4  to  28  loads 
to  the  acre.  And  in  addition  there  is  a 
reserve  speed  of  over  40 
>  loads  which  quickly 
cleans  out  the  last  part 
of  the  load. 

Look  for  tie  Flying  Dutchman 

Dealer  < 

He  will  show  you  any  of  the 
famous  Flying  Dutchman  line  of  im¬ 
plements— or  send  us  your  address  on 
a  post  card  and  say  what  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  and  we  will  mail  you  some  interesting 
farm  booktet-s.  Why  not  write  for  these  booklets 
today?  Address  Dept.  127. 


Moline  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  111  o  Adriance,  P^att  &  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  I 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Animal  B  receding,  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals.  Marshall....  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport. .  .  .  2.50 

Study  of  Breeds.  Shaw .  1.50 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 

Plumb  . ' .  2.00 

Animal  Castration,  Liautard .  2.00 

Cheese  Making.  Decker .  1.75 


Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 

Butter  and  Butter  Making,  I’uhlow . .  .50 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow .  3.25 

Dairy  Bacteriology.  Conn .  1.25 

Dairy  Chemistry.  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming,  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen,  Woll .  1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products.  Wing .  1.50 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

A  Bad  Horse. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  tie  a  bad  horse 
to  file  his  teeth  ?  I  have  tried  all  kinds  of 
ways,  but  he  always  gets  away  the  victor. 
I  would  very  much  like  to  have  his  teeth 
fixed,  as  he  is  a  good  horse.  g.  w.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 

Put  on  strong  loose  open  halter  with  two 
halter  ropes  or  straps.  Lack  the  horse 
into  a  narrow  stall.  Tie  the  halter  strap 
tightly  to  the  stall  posts  on  each  side 
of  the  horse.  If  ho  is  a  kicker  put  a  door 
or  high,  heavy  packing  case  in  front  of  him, 
and  let  him  kick,  so  long  as  he  cannot 
kick  the  operator.  Now,  go  at  the  work, 
and  if  it  is  still  found  an  impossible  matter 
put  a  twitch  on  his  nose.  Where  a  horse 
is  very  vicious  we  would  give  him  half  to 
one  ounce  of  chloral  hydrate  in  a  quart  of 
water  as  a  drench  half  an  hour  or  so 
before  attempting  to  operate.  a.  s.  a. 

Supernumerary  Teat. 

I  have  a  good  Jersey  cow,  that  has  ail 
annoying  defect  on  the  udder.  In  the  place 
of  the  two  rudimentary  teats  at  the  back  of 
the  udder,  the  small  milk  ducts  continue 
down  the  udder,  one  opening  just  above 
one  of  the  true  teats.  This  one  does  not 
bother.  The  other  reaches  farther  down 
and  opens  about  one-third  of  the  way 
down  the  teat.  Here  is  where  the  annoy¬ 
ance  is,  as  it  discharges  in  milking  and 
thus  is  kept  in  flow.  Can  this  opening  be 
cauterized  or  scarified  and  thus  made  to 
heal  if  closed  up?  If  so,  which  is  the 
better  way  to  do  it?  The  cow  is  now 
dry  and  will  be  some  four  or  five  weeks 
yet  to  come.  In  the  event  of  the  above 
mentioned  operation,  what  would  be  the 
treatment  during  healing  process?  If  such 
operation  should  prove  successful,  a  valu¬ 
able  cow  will  be  made  more  valuable. 

Michigan.  F.  p.  w. 

Such  conditions  are  best  operated  upon 
when  the  cow  is  dry.  The  duct  may  be 
cauterized  by  use  of  a  red  hot  knitting 
needle,  or  the  fine  point  of  a  thermo-cautery 
or  pygrography  apparatus.  It  would  be 
best  to  have  this  done  by  a  qualified  veter¬ 
inarian.  A  little  balsam  of  Peru  applied 
twice  daily  to  the  wounds  will  promote 
speedy  healing.  A.  s.  a. 

Breaking  a  Bull  to  Lead, 

I  have  an  Angus  bull  six  months  old 
which  I  have  been  trying  for  about  10 
days  to  break  to  lead.  He  has  no  ring 
yet,  so  I  use  a  two-ring  lead  halter.  He 
will  lead  when  I  have  a  rope  around  his 
body,  but  without  it  he  stands.  He  has 
no  particular  hking  for  the  use  of  a  whip. 
Can  you  give  me  a  few  pointers  on  how 
to  proceed?  H.  o.  n. 

Michigan. 

If  you  do  not  care  to  put  a  ring  in 
his  nose  at  the  present  age  starve  him  foi1 
24  hours ;  then  let  him  follow  the  feed. 
If  he  won't  do  so  then  let  him  do  without 
the  feed  until  he  will.  a.  s.  a. 

Warts. 

I  have  a  number  of  young  heifers  that 
are  being  covered  with  warts.  Most  of  the 
warts  appear  on  their  jaws  or  about  their 
eyes.  What  remedy  can  I  apply?  Heifers 
are  coming  fresh  for  first  time  in  two  or 
three  months.  Warts  seem  of  dry  crusty 
growth,  some  of  them  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  a.  t.  t. 

New  Jersey. 

Rub  the  affected  parts  twice  daily  with 
best  castor  oil  and  the  warts  will  disap¬ 
pear  after  a  time.  Warts  that  have  nar¬ 
row  necks  will  drop  off  after  a  while  if  you 
tightly  ligate  the  base  of  each  with  a  fine 
string.  A.  s.  a. 

Lameness. 

1.  I  have  a  mare  13  years  old,  weight 
1300,  received  in  a  trade.  She  had  her  for¬ 
ward  hoof  hurt  by  a  wagon  tongue  falling 
on  it.  The  hoof  came  off  and  new  one  has 
grown  nearly  to  the  shoe  on  toe  and  heel, 
lacks  nearly  half  inch  on  sides.  She  has  a 
bunch  just  above  the  hoof  that  is  hard. 
She  is  very  lame ;  with  that  exception  she 
is  well  and  healthy.  What  can  I  do  for  her 
and  how  should  she  be  shod?  2.  I  have  a 
collie  dog  nine  months  old ;  his  bead  and 
back  are  all  covered  with  a  scabby  scurf, 
which  is  getting  sore ;  he  digs  it  so  much. 

I  have  washed  him  in  strong  solution  of 
zouleum  and  water  but  seems  no  better. 
What  shall  I  do  for  him?  e.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  Put  on  a  flat  bar  shoe.  Clip  the  hair 
from  hoof-head  of  lame  foot  and  blister  with 
cerate  of  cantharides  several  times  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  two  or  three  weeks.  When  grass  is 
ready  turn  mare  on  low,  wet  pasture  daily. 
2-.  Scrub  the  dog  clean  with  the  coal  tar 
dip  solution  and  then  rub  in  sulphur  freely 
on  sore  places.  Repeat  the  treatment  as 
often  as  found  necessary.  a.  s.  a. 

Colic. 

I  have  a  10-year-old  horse  who  has  the 
colic  every  few  days,  generally  after  a 
little  harder  drive  than  usual.  lie  has 
for  feed  12  quarts  of  bran  and  hominy, 
equal  parts  when  working,  which  I  cut 
down  to  about  six  to  eight  quarts  when  not 
working.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
him  to  prevent  these  attacks?  I  have  used 
a  tonic  all  Winter.  f.  f.  w. 

New  York. 

Stop  feeding  tonic  and  any  other  sort  of 
drug.  Such  doping  of  animals  is  abso¬ 
lutely  unnecessary  and  often  highly  injuri¬ 


ous.  No  well  man  or  beast  needs  a  drop  of 
medicine,  and  when  sick  should  have  the 
right  medicine  prescribed  by  a  qualified 
practitioner.  The  feeding  is  all  wrong  and 
causing  the  trouble.  Have  the  horse’s  teeth 
attended  to  by  a  veterinarian  ;  then  feed 
whole  oats,  five  parts,  wheat  bran,  one  part, 
dampened  with  water,  and  also  allow  mixed 
clover  and  Timothy  hay.  No  horse  that  has 
sound  teeth  should  be  fed  ground  feed.  Mas¬ 
tication  is  absolutely  necessary  for  perfect 
insalivation  of  the  feed.  Feed  regularly, 
give  the  drinking  water  first  and  do  not 
feed  when  horse  is  hot  and  tired,  a.  s.  a. 

A  Good  Sow. 

What  is  the  value  of  this  sow?  I  bought 
the  place  two  years  ago  last  November ; 
there  was  a  young  sow  on  the  place.  She 
had  had  four  litters  of  pigs,  48  in  all,  and 
I  have  lost  four  out  of  the  48.  E.  v.  b. 

Butler,  N.  J. 

R-  N.-l\ — In  our  section  the  44  pigs 
would  have  brought  $176  when  about  six 
weeks  old.  The  cost  of  keeping  the  sow 
might  have  run  to  $35  per  year,  or  $70 
for  the  two  years.  This  would  depend  on 
how  much  waste  you  had  to  feed  her.  A 
single  sow  would  cost  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  keeping  10.  Such 
a  sow  can  usually  be  bought  for  $25,  but 
what  is  she  worth? 

Rickets. 

I  have  four  pigs,  six  months  old,  that 
have  something  which  seems  like  rheuma¬ 
tism.  They  appear  to  be  in  good  health, 
are  fat,  and  eat  well,  but  don’t  want  to  get 
up  on  their  feet.  The  joints  are  swollen  a 
little  bit.  Will  you  give  me  your  advice 
about  what  to  do  in  this  case?  t.  b.  m. 

Ohio. 

The  disease  is  rickets  and  it  is  due  to 
malnutrition.  Worms  sometimes  are  the 
cause ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  overfeeding  and 
lack  of  exercise  or  to  improper  feeding. 
Stuffing  on  corn  is  a  common  cause.  Feed 
on  light  slop,  adding  limewater  at  the  rate 
of  one  ounce  to  the  quart  of  slop,  and  also 
allow  roots,  green  feed  or  Alfalfa  hay.  Make 
the  pigs  run  out  daily.  Physic  affected 
pigs ;  then  feed  as  directed  and  each  other 
day  paint  affected  joints  with  tincture  of 
iodine.  a.  s.  a. 

Death  of  Sow. 

What  caused  the  death  of  my  sow? 
She  would  have  weighed  400  pounds,"  due  to 
farrow  in  a  day  or  two.  I  fed  her  in  the 
evening  and  she  at  well ;  next  morning  I 
found  her  in  the  pen  dead.  She  got  out 
and  ate  a  few  wood  ashes.  Would  that 
prove  fatal  ?  e.  J.  w. 

Ohio. 

The  wood  ashes  would  not  kill  her.  A 
post  mortem  examination  should  have  been 
made  to  determine  cause  of  death  ;  but  it 
is  likely  that  she  died  of  apoplexy. 

A.  s.  A. 

Skim-milk  for  Colt. 

Is  skim-milk  good  to  give  to  a  10-months- 
old  colt  that  has  been  weaned  at  the  age  of 
six  months?  How  much  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  enough  for  a  day?  He  has  a  great 
liking  for  skim-milk.  o.  L. 

Skim-milk  is  excellent  food  for  a  wean¬ 
ling  colt;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
feed  so  much  of  it  that  scouring  or  “pot 
belly”  is  caused.  Watch  the  bowels  and 
if  there  is  any  tendency  to  derangement 
too  much  milk  is  being  fed.  See  that  the 
utensils  are  kept  scalded  and  air  dried. 
A  good  way  of  feeding  skim-milk  is  to  mix 
one  quart  of  it  with  grain  and  bran  twice 
daily.  One  cannot  prescribe  the  exact 
amount  of  milk  that  can  be  given  safely. 
The  feeder  has  to  be  the  judge  as  to  that. 

a.  s.  A. 


The  Sausage  Fraud. 

We  know  a  man  who  likes  to  think  he  is 
a  vegetarian,  or  at  least  part  of  one.  He 
says  he  eats  what  he  wants,  but  as  he 
grows  older  has  less  desire  than  ever  for 
meat  food.  In  telling  about  this  a  friend 
challenged  him  to  say  what  he  had  bad 
for  dinner  that  day.  He  said  he  went  out 
and  found  it  very  cold  and  blustering,  and 
expected  to  have  fried  potatoes  and  rice, 
but  he  finally  compromised,  on  country  sau¬ 
sage,  as  he  felt  that  the  sage  in  the  sausage 
would  keep  him  in  the  vegetarian  class.  It 
appears  that  he  was  closer  to  this  class 
than  lie  thought,  for  most  of  the  sausage 
on  the  market  is  largely  adulterated  with 
cereal.  The  Michigan  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
missioner  states  that  in  1907  he  found  the 
manufacturers  of  sausage  were  putting  into 
it  large  quantities  of  cereals.  The  object 
was  not  only  to  adulterate,  but  to  give  a 
mixture  which  would  absorb  and  hold  more 
water,  this  material  being  a  cheap  product 
to  sell  at  the  price  of  meat.  The  Michigan 
Supreme  Court  finally  decided  that  sausage 
containing  the  cereal  might  be  sold  in  that 
State,  provided  it  was  labeled  “sausage  with 
cereal.”  The  Supreme  Court  did  not  state 
how  much  cereal  might  be  placed  in  the 
sausage,  but  in  Iowa  5  per  cent  was  al¬ 
lowed.  It  is  n  >w  said  that  90  per  cent  of 
this  cereal  sausage  is  not  labeled  as  such. 
Complaints  come  to  the  Food  Commissioner 
in  regard  to  sausage  purchased  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  market.  In  one  case  22  per  cent  of 
the  uncooked  sausage  and  17  per  cent  of 
the  cooked  product  was  found  to  lie  cereal, 
and  this  stuff  was  appropriately  named 
“clover  top.”  Analysis  of  one  sample  of  so- 
called  pork  sausage  showed  the  following : 

Water  . 45% 

Corn  flour  . . -.20  to  25% 

Spices  .  2  to  3% 

Moisture  free  meat . :....30  to  35% 

The  cereal  is  generally  corumeal  or  corn 
flour,  and  this,  of  course,  absorbs  extra 
water.  Thus  these  gentlemen  are  selling 
from  65  to  70  per  cent  of  water  and  corn- 
meal  and  calling  it  sausage.  When  the  con¬ 
sumer  pays  15  cents  a  pound  for  this  so- 
called  sausage,  be  pays  about  $300  a  ton 
for  cornmeal,  and  something  like  $500  a  ton 
for  water,  or  15  cents  a  pint  for  that  fluid. 
There  is  considerable  talk  about  the  high 

cost  of  living,  and  $1.20  a  gallon  for  a 
very  inferior  quality  of  water  may  be  said 
to  be  a  very  low-down  method  of  contribut¬ 
ing  to  high  living.  This  is  one  of  the 
worst  of  the  petty  swindles  worked  upon  the 
people. 


The  Sulky  with  the  Steel  Frame  and  the 
Patent  Auto  Foot-Shift 

A  Two-Way  Sulky  Plow  with  a  steel  frame — a  great  improvement  in  two- 

way  plows.  Something  you  have  never  seen  before. 

Strong,  neat  in  appearance,  all  steel  and  malleable, — not  cumbersome  cast 

iron,  no  surplus  weight  and  the  lightest  draft  sulky  ever  built. 

Notice  the  patent  auto  foot-shift  pedals  in  the  illustration  below.  They 

operate  like  the  foot  pedals  on  an  automobile.  Press  the  foot  pedal;  that’s  all  you  do  to  shift 
the  bottoms.  Or,  if  you  choose,  do  it  with  the  hand  lever. 

The  John  Deere  Two-Way  Plow  is  always  in  balance,  whether  operated 
by  man  or  boy. 


Some  of  the  Good  Things  About  the 
John  Deere  Two-Way  Plow 


1.  Steel  Frame 

Makes  plow  strong,  light  draft,  neat  in 
appearance  and  durable. 

2.  Steel  Arch 

Special  channel  steel,  one  of  the  strongest 
shapes  into  which  steel  is  rolled. 

3.  All  Steel  and  Malleable 
Practically  unbreakable.  You  can  pound 

any  part  of  it  with  a  hammer. 

4.  Long  Malleable  Beam  Clamps 

Hitch  can  be  raised  or  lowered  as  desired. 

6.  Flat  Steel  Levers 

Handy,  easy  to  operate,  positive,  strong. 

6.  Long  Frame 

Always  in  perfect  balance,  whether  used  by 
man  or  boy. 

7.  Long  Range  Shift 

Our  patent  auto  foot  shift  operates  easily. 


It  is  really  a  power  shift  when  plow  is  in  motion. 
Most  perfect  and  convenient  foot  shift  ever 
invented. 

8.  Chilled,  Steel,  or  Combination  Chilled 

and  Steel  Bottoms 

Can  be  fitted  with  bottoms  for  any  soil  and 
to  work  under  all  conditions. 

9.  Removable  Shin  Pieces 
Easy  to  take  off  and  replace. 

10.  Wide  Truck 

Staunch  on  hillside  work.  Steady  running. 

11.  Foot  Lift 

Plow  always  under  control  of  feet — handsfree 
to  control  the  team. 

12.  Made  in  the  East  for  Eastern 

Conditions 

By  men  who  have  made  eastern  soils  and  the 
plows  best  suited  for  them,  a  life’s  work. 


Let  us  tell  you  more  about  the  John  Deere  Two-Way  Plow.  Don’t  buy  a  plow 
until  you  know  all  about  this  one.  Just  mite  us  saying  you  are  interested 


Get  This  Book  Free 

“Better  Farm  Implements 
and  How  to  Use  Them.” 
Tells  how  to  adjust  and 
use  farm  implements 
under  varying  condi¬ 
tions.  It  has  a  practi¬ 
cal  encyclopedia  for 
the  farm. 

Write  at  once;  to 
be  sure  that  you 
get  “Better  Farm 
Implements  and 
How  to  Use  Them,”  ask 
foe  Package  No.  TW  33. 


John  Deere  Plow  Co. 


Moline,  Illinois 

Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


F  airbanks-Mor  se 

Eclipse  Engines 

T(l,n  CJ_  _  _  ,  Furnished  With  or 
i  WO  Otzes.  Without  Pump  Jack 

A  pint  of  gasoline  will  run 
the  No.  1  Eclipse  engine  an 
hour  and  pump  over  1000 
gallons  of  water  against  80 
foot  head.  Adapted  to  run¬ 
ning  cream  separators, 
churns,  corn  shellers,  grind¬ 
stones,  ice  cream  freezers,  etc. 

Handy  Reliable 
Low  Priced 

As  simple  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  practical, 
powerful  engine. 
Manufactured  in 
our  immense  fac¬ 
tory  on  the  latest 
automatic  machines. 
Large,  dust-proof 
bearings.  Thorough 
lubrication.  All  like 
parts  absolutely  interchangeable.  Starts 
easily  at  any  time.  No  danger  from  freezing. 

No.  2  Eclipse  Engine  is  twice  as  powerful 
as  No.  1.  Recommended  for  deep  well  pump¬ 
ing.  wood  sawing,  feed-grinding,  etc.  State 
quantity  of  water  desired  in  24  hours  and 
a  we  will  send  catalog  No.  FB  598 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK.  CLEVELAND.  CINCINNATI 

Oil  ami  Gasoline  Engines,  Oil  Traciors,  Pumps,  Water 
Systems,  Electric  Light  Plants,  Wind  Mills.  Feed  Grinders. 


Protect  your  stock  and 
grain  with  a  durable 
weather-proof  roof 


Certain-teed 

(Quality  Cerf-ified—  Durability  Guaran-feed)  j 

Roofing  in  Rolls  and  Shingles 

It’ s  the  best  you  can 
buy.  Look  for  the 
Certain-teed  label 

of  quality  and  15- 
year  wear  guarantee 
on  every  roll  an  derate 
of  shingles.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  prices — he 
can  save  you  money.  : 

Get  Our  New  Book — 

"Modern  Building  Ideas  and  Plans” — It  would 
ordinarily  sell  for  SI,  but  as  it  shows  the  various  uses 
of  Certain-teed  Roofing,  we  will  send  it  to  you  for  | 
25c — or  you  can  get  it  KREK  from  your  lumber,  hard¬ 
ware  or  building  material  dealer. 

General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co.  j 

York,  Pa.  E.  St.  Louis,  Ill.  Marseilles,  III. 
Minneapolis  San  Francisco  Winnipeg,  Can. 


General  Roofing 


The  World’s  lnrgost 
manufacturer  of 
Rooting!)  and  Build¬ 
ing  Papers 


NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS.  AiSTi 

lug  tu  farniK  throughout  New  York  State.  Reference 
on  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchasers. 

C.  L.  VAdKU  it  t'O.,  «slC  1'rcKK  Jtldi:.,  Jllngliumtou.  .\.  Y 


New  York  State  Farms 

WRITE  ME  YOUR  WANTS.  FREE  LIST. 
OGDEN’S  AGENCY, Walton,  Delaware  Co.,  N.Y. 


Yoi»k$4ate Farms  for  Sale 


Fruit,  dairy  and  garden.  Exception¬ 
al  opportunities  In  every  county  1,1 
State,  where  farming  pays  best.  I  nn 
cipal  brokers  are  co-operating  under 
name  of  FARM  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF 
N.  Y.  STATE.  Buyers  derive  the  benedlt. 
Address  Slate  Farm  Brokers’  Association. 
130  Slone  Builriinu,  Oneida,  New  York,  Lor 
Free  Bulletin  just  issued. 


1913. 


THE  KURA.L,  NEW-YORKER 


SMALL  vs.  LARGE  SHEEP. 

The  question  often  arises  as  to  which 
proves  itself  the  more  profitable  to  the 
breeder  and  feeder  of  sheep,  a  big,  heavy 
sheep  or  a  small  but  better  quality  one. 
There  is  a  great  tendency  among  farm¬ 
ers  nowadays,  in  all  districts  where  soil 
and  climate  are  suitable,  to  cultivate  a 
big  sheep,  their  contention  being  that 
when  the  two-year-olds  come  into  the 
market  the  bigger  and  heavier  ones 
realize  more  than  the  smaller  ones. 
That  is  quite  true,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  on  the  side  of  a  big 
sheep ;  but  when  all  the  pros  and  cons 
Are  carefully  taken  into  consideration 
it  is  a  great  question  if  a  smaller,  bet¬ 
ter  quality  sheep  will  not  prove  far 
more  profitable  to  the  breeder  in  the 
long  run.  Let  us,  for  instance,  take 
the  Oxford  and  Hampshire  cross  as  a 
type  of  big  sheep,  it  being  a  favorite 
cross,  and  the  Shropshire  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  smaller  and,  it  may  be  said 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  beforemen- 
tioned  cross,  a  better  quality  sheep. 

It  is  well  known  that  big  sheep  are 
big  consumers,  and  consequently  cannot 
be  so  thick  on  the  land  as  small  sheep 
can,  and,  for  instance,  where  100  breed¬ 
ing  ewes  of  the  Oxford-Hampshire  type 
can  be  kept,  140  Shropshires  could  be 
run  on  the  same  given  quality  of  land. 
Then,  too,  the  Shropshire  is  more  pro¬ 
lific  than  any  other  short-wooled  breed, 
and  whereas  one  and  one-fourth  lamb 
per  ewe  is  considered  quite  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  average  in  the  Oxford  or  Hamp¬ 
shire  flocks,  or  the  cross  between  the 
two  above-named,  one  and  one-fourth 
is  quite  common  and  one  and  one-half 
the  usual  average  in  Shropshire  flocks, 
so  that,  taking  the  example  before  men¬ 
tioned,  on  the  same  given  quantity  of 
land  100  cross  Oxford-ITampshires 
would  produce  125  lambs  and  the  140 
Shropshires  in  all  probability  would  pro¬ 
duce  220,  mortality  being  about  the 
same  in  both  cases.  And  again,  when 
the  time  comes  for  the  lambs  to  go  on 
grain  there  is  no  comparison  between 
the  amount  that  an  Oxford-Hampshire 
will  consume  as  against  the  Shropshire. 
One  and  one-half  pounds  of  grain  per 
day  is  about  the  average  quantity  given 
to  the  first  mentioned  sheep,  whereas 
half  that  allowance  is  ample  and  that 
amount  is  all  that  is  generally  allowed 
to  a  Shropshire.  Therefore,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  grain  consumed  by  the  Shrop¬ 
shires,  although  nearly  a  hundred  more, 
would  be  considerably  less  per  day  than 
that  consumed  by  the  Oxford-Hamp- 
shires,  and  in  five  or  six  months’  feed¬ 
ing  would  amount  to  a  pretty  substantial 
difference. 

Also,  a  Shropshire  will  clip  as  great 
a  weight  of  wool  as  any  other  short- 
wooled  breed,  and  generally  realizes 
more;  and  when  draft  ewes  come  to  be 
sold  in  the  Autumn,  those  of  the  Shrop¬ 
shire  or  more  compact  type  are  far 
better  to  sell,  as  appearance  often  goes 
against  the  sale  of  a  big,  unshapely 
old  ewe.  The  mutton  also  is  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality,  and  makes  more  per  pound 
in  the  market  than  any  save  the  South¬ 
down.  In  going,  therefore,  so  much 
for  size,  farmers  are  standing  a  good 
deal  in  their  own  light,  and  if  they 
do  get  a  trifle  per  head  more  for  their 
big  cross-bred  two-year-olds,  they  are 
at  the  same  time  forgetting  the  extra 
cost  of  keep  and  the  much  smaller 
number  they  have  to  sell.  Of  course, 
with  the  long  wool  varieties  their  chief 
merit  lies  in  their  wool,  as  mutton  sheep 
they  do  not  excel  and  the  argument 
does  not  apply  to  them. 

MORE  ABOUT  FARM  BEES. 

J.  C.  Wickham’s  explanation  on  page 
o40  of  the  decadence  of  farm  bee  keep¬ 
ing  is  a  most  reasonable  one  and  his 
points  are  well  taken.  It  seems  to  be 
true  that  the  older  a  country  grows 
the  greater  the  number  of  pests  there 
are  to  be  fought  and  the  greater  the 
vigilance  required  if  any  crop  is  to  be 
saved.  It  is  true  that  foul  brood  has 
wiped  out  a  large  part  of  the  bees 
formerly  kept  in  box  hives,  and  that 
the  common  black  bee  can  no  longer 
be  safely  kept  in  the  old  way.  This 
need  not  deter  the  would-be  bee  keeper 
fiom  attempting  to  produce  honey  by 
modern  methods,  however,  as  with 
movable  frame  hives  and  Italian  bees 
toul  brood  is  not  a  difficult  disease  to 
combat  and  an  apiary  may  be  kept  free 


from  it,  even  though  surrounded  by 
diseased  colonies.  To  do  this  requires 
some  knowledge,  attention,  and  effort 
and  the  farmer  whose  time  and  strength 
are  more  than  taken  by  other  duties 
may  find  it  cheaper  to  purchase  his 
honey,  just  as  dairymen  frequently  find  it 
preferable  to  buy  their  butter.  Those 
who  can  spare  the  time  required  for 
the  care  of  a  few  “skeps,”  and  who 
are  not  averse  to  coping  with  the  disa¬ 
greeable  features  connected  with  it,  will 
find  few  crops  returning  as  satisfactory 
a  margin  of  profit,  provided  that  they 
keep  their  apiary  within  reasonable 
limits  and  learn  to  handle  it  properly. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
this  is  work  better  suited  to  the  small 
farmer,  the  poultryman  and  fruit  grower 
than  to  those  whose  farm  operations 
are  upon  such  a  scale  as  to  exhaust 
them  in  body  and  mind  before  cows  and 
crops  are  cared  for.  No  one  who 
keeps  bees  at  all  should  fail  to  send 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Publications,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  for  Farmers’  Bulletin  442,  which 
describes  foul  brood  and  its  treatment. 

M.  B.  D. 


Obstructed  Teat. 

I  have  a  cow  that  has  trouble  with  one 
of  her  teats :  was  milking  free  and  all 
right  and  all  at  once  I  could  hardly  get 
any  milk  from  one  teat,  and  the  third  milk¬ 
ing  I  could  not  get  any.  I  am  milking  her 
with  a  tube.  It  is  getting  so  I  can  hardly 
pass  the  tube  in.  The  trouble  seems  to  be 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  teat. 
There  apparently  is  no  lump.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  to  do?  *  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  dilator  is  needed  as  well  as  the  milking 
tube  as  a  stricture  seems  to  be  present. 
Both  instruments  will  have  to  be  boiled  for 
15  or  20  minutes  each  time  before  use 
else  they  will  be  certain  to  carry  infection 
into  the  udder  and  lead  t< >  ruinous  garget. 
If  the  dilator  does  not  suffice  then  a  veter¬ 
inarian  may  decide  to  operate  with  a  teat 
bistoury.  a.  s.  a. 

Lameness. 


I  have  a  seven-year-old  mare  which,  after 
driving  has  swollen  fetlock  and  the  swelling 
went  awards  into  the  hock  joint  and  above. 
The  leg  is  half  as  large  again  as  the  other 
leg.  At  first  she  could  not  bear  any  weight 
on  it.  The  soreness  has  so  far  disappeared 
so  that  she  now  stands  on  it  and  kicks 
with  the  other  foot  against  the  partition 
when  eating  feed,  as  some  horses  do.  While 
the  soreness  of  the  leg  decreased  the  swell¬ 
ing  passed  upwards  quite  some  distance 
above  the  hock  joint.  I  can  find  no  sore¬ 
ness  about  the  foot  and  leg  by  pressure.  I 
found  nothing  the  matter  with  the  foot. 

New  Jersey.  e.  a.  d. 

Without  having  an  opportunity  to  make 
an  examination  we  can  only  guess  at  what 
may  be  the  matter  but  we  certainly  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  lameness  is  not  a  new  trou¬ 
ble.  It  seems  likely  that  she  interferes 
when  driven.  Try  driving  her  with  an  in¬ 
terfering  boot  or  spreaders,  or  a  bracelet 
of  wooden  balls.  Also  have  her  fitted  with 
shoes  to  prevent  it ;  interfering  shoes.  These 
the  si  ith  will  be  able  to  make  after  study¬ 
ing  her  gait.  If  the  ankle  is  weak  and  the 
tendons  are  involved  it  may  prove  necessary 
to  have  them  line-fired  and  blistered  by  a 
qualified  veterinarian.  a.  s.  a. 

Lameness. 


I  have  a  horse  which  went  lame  on  his 
right  foot  about  three  weeks  ago,  at  which 
time  I  thought  he  wrenched  the  cords  or 
some  ligaments  in  his  leg,  which  I  treated 
by  rubbing  a  mixture  of  two  parts  iodine 
to  one  part  turpentine  on  his  leg  once  a 
day  for  three  days.  He  was  about  in  the 
same  condition  (limping  quite  bad)  for 
10  days  when  he  began  to  favor  the  other 
front  foot.  He  did  uot  limp  on  his  right 
foot  as  soon  as  the  left  bothered  him,  but 
he  seemed  to  be  slightly  stiff  in  all  four 
feet.  I  took  off  his  shoes,  thinking  they 
were  probably  pinching  his  feet,  but  as  yet 
it  has  not  relieved  him  any.  although  he 
does  seem  to  be  slightly  improved  in  the 
stiffness.  Do  you  think  from  this  descrip¬ 
tion  he  could  have  or  has  had  a  touch  of 
rheumatism,  or  what  is  it?  w.  o.  t. 

New  York. 

The  symptoms  certainly  suggest  lameness 
from  rheumatism :  but  without  making  a 
personal  examination  we  are  unable  to  de¬ 
termine  the  seat  of  the  trouble.  It  may  be 
in  the  coffin  joint  or  fetlock  joint.  If  you 
cannot  have  an  examination  made  by  a 
qualified  veterinarian  and  the  horse  “points” 
the  foot  of  lame  leg  in  front  of  body  in 
standing  at  rest,  clip  the  hair  from  the 
hoof-head  and  blister  with  cerate  of  can- 
tharldes.  At  time  of  attack  give  half  an 
ounce  of  salicylate  of  soda  twice  daily. 

A.  S.  A. 


KEEP  IT! 
HANDY 


SpAVlN| 

CURE, 


You  can  never  tell  when  a  horse 
Is  going  to  develop  a  Curb,  Splint, 

Spavin.  Ringbone  or  lameness. 

Yet  it  Is  bound  to  happen  sooner 
or  later.  And  you  can't  alfoiyj  to 
keep  him  In  the  barn.  Keep  a  bottle  of 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 

handy  atall  times.  John  Saver  of  S24  Bronsrm 
Avenue,  Ottawa,  Out.,  writes :  I  would  not  ho 
without  Kendall  s  Spavin  Cure  at  any  cost. 

It  is  a  priceless  liniment  for 
both  man  and  beast. 
Get  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure  at  any  druggist's. 
81  per  bottle— 6  for  85. 

|  “Treatise  on  tho  Horse” 
— free — or  write  to 

Dr.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 
l.Enosburg  Falls,  Vi.,  U.S.A, 


'KENDALL'S 
PAWN  CLU 
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Whey  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


For 

200  lbs 

Capacity 

lowest  Price!  longest  Guarantee? 

No  need  to  do  without  a  sep¬ 
arator  now.  We  have  put  the  price 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Only  $19.65 
for  a  FULL  SIZE  200  lb.  capacity  ma- 
chin  e.  Guaranteed  a  Li  feti  m  e  against 
defective  material  and  workmanship. 
Skims  1H  quarts  a  minute  and  gets  ALL 
thecream.  Hasall  the  latest  improvements 
— many  exclusive  features.  For  instance. 


Cream  Separator  has  a  One-Piece  Skim¬ 
ming  Device  made  of  aluminum — light — 
rust-proof — easy  to  clean.  Has  no  discs— no  "hard- 


to-set-at"  places  to  wash, 
clean.  Easy  to  buy. 


Easy  to  turn.  Easy  to 


GO  Days *  Free  Trial 

Write  a  postal  for  our  big, 
Free  Special  Separator  Catalog 
today.  Shows  five  sizes,  from  200  lb.  — 
capacity  up  to  the  bfgr  600  lb.  capacity  shown 
here— all  sold  at  low  prices— all  guaranteed- 
a  lifetime.  2  months’  free  trial.  Thousands 
in  use.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our 
catalog:— compare  machines  and  prices. 

See  the  big  money  you  save. 

The  Charles  William  Stores, inc. 

Dept  A12  56  Pine  St.,  NEW  V0BK  GITY 

Quick  Shipments  from  New  York,  Chicago 
(3)  and  Kansas  City 


i 


Over  30,000  Dairymen  Are 

Using  and  Recommending 


"STANDARD  sepias 


because  the  ‘'standard”  is  a  Quality  ma¬ 


chine.  Sold  only 


Capacity 

500  lb. 
7001b. 
900  lb. 


30,000 
In  Us« 


dealers  and 
"  order  prices 
under  absolute  Guarantee. 


[Our  Offer 

$47.50 

$56.50 

$63.50 


Reg. 

Price 

$  75 
$  90 
$100 


Mail  Order 
Prices 

But  NOT  a  Mail 
Order  Product 

You  can  examine  the 
" standard  ”  at  your 
dealer’s— take  it  home 
and  try  it  ic  you  like, 
without  the  slightest 
obi  igati on  to  buy .  Our 
Money  Back  Guarantee  protects 
you  always. Write  for  CatalogA.F. 


Standard  Separator  Co.  :Miiwearukol/w^f: 


/CORN  BOOK  FREE' 

on  testing  seed,  preparing  ensilage, 
size  of  silo  required,  etc.  Also  inter¬ 
esting  literature  on  the 

CRANE  PATENT  TRIPLE  WALL  SILO 

Air-tight,  frost, weather  and  waterproof. 

THE  W.  L.  SCOTT  LUMBER  CO. 
63  Main  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
529-544  Wutkins  Building-,  Milwaukee,  IV is. 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

_ PURIFIES. 

1 1  It  has  so  many  usss  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 


Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICHIGAN 


ONE  DIPPING  KILLS  ALL  TICKS 


and  keeps  SHEEP  free  from  fresh  attacks. 
Used  on  250  million  sheep  annually.  Increases 
quantity  and  quality  of  wool.  Improves  appear¬ 
ance  and  condition  of  flock.  If  dealer  can’t 
supply  you  send  $1.75  for  $2  packet.  Shipments 
can  bo  made  from  Now  York  City.  Specially 
illustrated  booklet  on  "Ticks”  sent  free  for  ask¬ 
ing.  a  post  card  brings  it. 

WM.  COOPER  A  NEPHEWS,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

Dept.  20,  64  W.  Illinois  St. 


Spreads  all 
^Manures. 


Original 
and  Only 
Low-down 
Spreader. 


New  Idea  M 


Pulverizes. 
Never  Clogs. 
3-row  Spread. 
Solid  Bottom. 


Not  a  mere  ttn  loader— does  not  dump  in  piles.  The  only  spreader  with  double 
beaters  and  revolving  distributing  paddles,  which  cut  the  manure  into  shreds  and  ^ 
spread  it  evenly  over  three  full  rows— 5  to  7  feet.  No  choking.  No  bunching.  Low- 
down.  Easy  to  load.  Tracks  with  standard  wagon.  Easy  haul  for  double  team.  Solid 
bottom  which  never  warps,  breaks  or  wears  out.  No  cog  or  bevel  gears.  Only  perfect 
endless  conveyor — cannot  slip.  All  power  direct  from  rear  axle.  Only  two  levers  to  operate. 
Strong  metal  wheels.  Absolutely  necessary  for  every  grain  and  fruit  farmer. 

rpi^f^5«ortwgn  Sa?  New  Idea  Spreader  Co.,  1 19  Sycamore  st,coidwater 


er.Ohio^ 


lACME 


/ 


For  Corn,  Beans  and  Other  Seeds 

you  can  find  no  easier,  more  dependable  and 
all  round  satisfactory  way  of  planting  than 
with  the  Acme  Rotary  Cora  Planter. 

The  Acme  Rotary  Corn  Planter  is  automatic, 
perfectly  balanced,  strong  in  action  and  in  build, 
light  and  handy. 

ACME  PLANTERS 

Acme  Potato  Planters  are  strong,  plant  at  an  even  ’ 
depth,  save  stooping  and  the  work  of  furrowing  out 
and  covering. 

300,000  Acme  Planters  now  in  use.  Any  dealer  can 
sell  you  Acme  Planters.  Send  for  our  free  book¬ 
let  “The  Acme  of  Potato  Profit.”  Send  us  your 
dealer’s  name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied.  Insist  on  the  planter  with 
the  Acme  trade  mark. 


ACME  ROTARY 
CORN  PLANTER . 
$1.75 


POTATO  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

301  Front  Street,  Traverse  City 
Michigan 


ACME 
POTATO  PLANTER^ 
$1.00 
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The  Henyard. 


PULLETS  WITH  AN  EGG  RECORD. 

On  page  523  Mr.  George  Bowles  of 
Connecticut  calls  attention  to  a  previous 
article  by  Mr.  James  C.  Wells,  showing 
how  his  pen  of  White  Leghorns  had 
beaten  the  laying  of  the  White  Leghorns 
in  the  contest  at  Storrs,  Mr.  Wells’ 
100  birds  having  averaged  21 *4  eggs 
each  in  the  12  weeks  succeeding  No¬ 
vember  1.  Mr.  Bowles  states  that  his 
98  pullets  have  laid  3,723  eggs  in  the  12 
weeks  succeeding  November  21,  making 
an  average  per  bird  of  38  eggs.  They 
have  had  “a  warm  mash  every  morning, 
fresh  water  three  times  a  day,  sprouted 
oats,  dry  mash  in  hoppers,  and  scratch 
grain  in  deep  litter,  and  their  house — 
20x20 — has  been  cleaned  every  day ;  they 
were  locked  in  their  house  November  1 
and  haven’t  been  out  since.” 

On  reading  the  above  I  got  my  record 
book  just  to  see  how  my  55  White  Leg¬ 
horns  compared  with  Mr.  Wells  and 
Mr.  Bowles.  Mine  have  also  been  kept 
‘‘in  a  20x20  open-front  house  with  no 
curtains,”  and  have  been  shut  up  since 
November.  Their  house  has  been  cleaned 
out  just  once  since  November  1 ;  they 
have  had  no  “sprouted  oats,”  no  “warm 
mash  every  morning,”  and  fresh  water 
once  a  day  if  their  water  pail  was 
empty.  But  in  the  12  weeks  from  Janu¬ 
ary  1  to  March  25  they  laid  2,559  eggs, 
which  divided  by  55  gives  an  average  of 
42J4  each  in  the  12  weeks.  The  reason 
why  my  henhouse  has  been  cleaned  out 
but  once  in  five  months  is  because  there 
was  no  necessity  for  it.  I  have  done 
away  with  the  unsanitary,  disease-breed¬ 
ing  louse  trap  called  “droppings  boards.” 
Just  think  of  a  hen  on  a  roost  being 
obliged  all  night  to  breathe  the  effluvia 
from  the  droppings  of  the  hen  on  the 
roost  in  front  of  her,  the  droppings  only 
a  foot  or  so  below  her  nose!  Is  that 
what  you  call  “pure  air”?  My  hens 
have  always  laid  eggs  at  night  from  the 
roost,  and  when  I  built  the  new  hen¬ 
house  I  had  to  determine  whether  to 
lose  the  eggs  laid  at  night,  or  save  them 
by  having  a  droppings  board.  I  chose 
to  lose  the  eggs;  as  my  roosts  are  more 
than  four  feet  from  the  ground  I  had 
no  idea  they  could  drop  that  far  with¬ 
out  breaking.  But  to  my  astonishment 
the  eggs  do  not  break.  So  far  I  have 
picked  up  seven  eggs  laid  at  night  from 
the  roosts,  and  in  no  instance  was  the 
egg  even  slightly  cracked.  The  elas¬ 
ticity  of  a  new-laid  egg  is  wonderful. 
So  far  as  I  know  no  writer  has  ever 
called  attention  to  this  fact.  After  the 
egg  has  dried  off  and  become  cold  it 
•would  be  impossible  to  drop  it  four 
feet  onto  the  gravelly  floor  of  my  hen¬ 
house  without  breaking  it.  Land  plas¬ 
ter  scattered  plentifully  over  the  drop¬ 
pings  absorbs  the  ammonia  and  keeps 
the  house  free  from  ill-smelling  odors, 
and  I  can  clean  out  the  droppings  when¬ 
ever  it  is  convenient. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


What  the  Ohio  Hens  Did. 

On  page  523  is  “Pullets  With  an  Egg 
Record,”  by  George  Bowles,  Connecticut. 
His  pen  of  98  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  laid 
3,723  eggs  from  December  22  to  March  15, 
and  he  seems  to  think  the  record  remark- 
aide,  as  it  beat  the  record  of  Mr.  Wells, 
page  410.  also  the  record  at  the  Storrs 
contest.  Out  of  curiosity  I  got  my  own 
record  and  find  that  my  29  pullets  laid  as 
follows : 

December  21-31  (10  days) .  80 

January  1-31  (31  days) .  410 

February  1-28  (28  days) .  459 

March  1-15  (15  days) .  257 

120G 

This  makes  an  average  for  the  12  weeks  of 
4%  plus.  My  hens  are  25  Reds,  three 
mixed  Leghorns  and  P.  Rocks  and  one  White 
Leghorn.  They  have  an  open-front  house, 
aie  fed  wheat,  oats  and  corn,  a  dry  mash 
always  before  them  and  a  wot  mash  once  a 
day.  No  sprouted  oats  or  other  green  food 
except  cabbage  or  beets  perhaps  once  a 
week.  The  roosting  house  is  cleaned  occa¬ 
sionally,  the  scratching  pen  not  at  all.  1 
do  not  regard  the  yield  as  remarkable,  and 
the  pullets  were  not  hatched  early.  I 
simply  give  this  to  show  that  Mr.  Bowles’ 
pullets  have  not  so  much  of  a  “record” 
after  all.  My  record  was  better  than  49(4 
per  cent,  which  I  consider  fair  for  birds 
with  only  reasonable  care. 

Ohio.  W.  V.  ANDERSON. 


Deep  Litter. 

I  think  no  more  profitable  subject  could 
be  brought  up  for  discussion  in  your  col¬ 
umns  than  “deep  litter.”  All’  poultry 
writers  touch  on  this  as  very  important, 
yet  none  or  nearly  none  state  exactly  what 
their  idea  of  deep  litter  is.  I  wish  you 
could  have  this  thrashed  out  thoroughly 
and  that  the  writers  would  be  precise  as 
to  their  statements  both  of  depth  and  ma¬ 
terials.  In  my  judgment  the  future  poultry 
practice  will  of  necessity  be  more  and  more 
in  confined  houses  and  deep  litter  with  hens 
in  confinement  will  be  the  means  of  main¬ 
taining  vigor  in  fact  may  be  the  means  of 
liens  properly  confined  proving  more  vig¬ 
orous  than  hens  on  free  range.  Certainly 
constant  exercise  under  exactly  proper  ar¬ 
tificial  conditions  under  the  control  of  the 
manager,  would  appear  more  ideal  than  free 
range  under  usual  conditions  of  draughts, 
wet,  etc.,  and  the  usual  small  bare  yards 
would  appear  as  under  no  circumstances 
equal  to  large,  dry,  protected,  deep  littered, 
well  ventilated  houses.  e.  a.  c. 

Pompton  Lakes,  N.  J. 

As  the  chief  function  of  deep  litter  in  a 
henhouse  is  to  induce  exercise  through  vig¬ 
orous  scratching  for  concealed  grain,  this 
litter  should  be  sufficiently  loose  to  permit 
grain  to  work  toward  the  bottom,  and  deep 
enough  to  make  search  upon  the  part  of  the 
hens  necessary.  Twelve  to  15  inches  of 
loose  straw  makes  an  ideal  litter  when 
fresh,  but  this  soon  packs  down  and  holds 
the  grain  upon  the  surface  until  the  hens 
have  found  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it. 
Cut  cornstalks  pack  less  easily,  and  doubt¬ 
less  other  materials  are  used  that  are  su¬ 
perior  in  this  respect ;  the  writer,  however, 
has  never  found  any  litter  that  did  not 
need  frequent  renewal  if  it  served  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  hiding  grain.  That  such  exercise, 
even  under  ideal  conditions,  can  fully  re¬ 
place  free  range  in  maintaining  the  health 
of  the  flock  seems  doubtful.  It  has  been 
found  that  indoor  air,  even  with  all  windows 
constantly  raised,  does  not  give  as  good  re¬ 
sults  in  the  treatment  of  consumption  as 
outdoor  living,  and  sanitariums  do  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  perfect  indoor  ventilation  in 
the'  treatment  .  of  ■  this  disease,  but  insist 
upon  absolute  outdoor  exposure.  It  seems 
impossible  to  duplicate  outside  conditions 
within  four  walls,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
wind  and  rain  that  produce  such  havoc 
under  a  roof  an  .  beneficial  under  cloud 
and  sky  C’eilainiy  poultrymcn  who  must 
keep  their  flocks  within  narrow  bounds  will 
never  obtain  the  beneficent  influence  of 
freedom  to  wander  at  will ;  to  pull  juicy 
worms  from  the  ground,  or  chase  the  spry 
grasshopper  over  it ;  to  enjoy  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  open-winged  cliase  and  the  ex 
ultation  of  the  catch  ;  to  stroll  leisurely  be¬ 
neath  the  shade  of  the  weeds,  or  fly  tri¬ 
umphantly  to  the  top  bar  of  the  fence;  or 
to  beat  the  air  in  that  glorious  freedom 
that  even  a  hen  cannot  find  under  a  roof. 

M.  B.  D. 


Prolapsus  of  Oviduct. 

I  am  having  many  cases  of  prolapsus 
of  the  oviduct  among  my  Leghorns.  I  am 
feeding  the  Winter  ration  recommended  by 
Cornell.  I  have  the  birds  confined  in  open 
front  houses  as  recommended  by  the  Maine 
Station ;  feed  green  stuff  every  day.  My 
egg  production  is  about  60  per  cent,  but 
something  is  wrong.  Civn  you  help  me  out 
of  my  dilemma?  f.  e.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Prolapse  of  the  oviduct  is  frequently  seen 
among  hens  that  have  been  heavy  layers, 
particularly  the  older  ones.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  due  to  overfeeding  on  stimulating 
foods,  constipation,  and  straining  to  expel 
large  eggs.  Inflammation  of  the  oviduct 
also  frequently  accompanies  the  condition, 
either  as  a  cause  or  result.  As  it  is  most 
frequently  seen  in  fowls  that  have  been 
rather  closely  confined  and  forced  for  large 
egg  production,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  weakened  condition  of  the  fowls 
consequent  upon  these  conditions  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trouble.  The  remedy,  then, 
would  be  to  give  the  fowls  greater  liberty 
and  less  stimulating  food ;  this  might,  at 
least  temporarily,  cut  down  egg  production, 
but  it  may  become  a  choice  between  large 
production  for  a  time  or  good  health  with 
fewer  eggs.  m.  b.  d. 


J— Choice  Buff  Wyandotte  Eggs  exclu¬ 
sively.  $1  per  sitting  of  15;  $5  hun¬ 
dred.  Purebred:  free  range;  good  layers. 
C11AS.  1.  MILLER.  R.  F.  1).  No.  1.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

13  per  10.  H.  C.  It.  I.  lied  Eggs,  $1  per  15.  I.  It.  Du3k 
Kggs,  $1  per  10.  Purebred  8.  C.  White  Leghorn  eggs 
$1  per  20.  White  eggs  from  pure  White  R.  Lucks, 
$2.50  per  10.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Hone’c  Crescent  Strain  of  Rose  Comb 

none  s  Reds  and  Mammoth  Bronze  1  urkeys 

have  been  line-bred  during  the  past  twelve  years. 
Kggs  for  hatching  from  exhibition  matings  which 
contain  my  Albany  and  Schenectady  winners;  also 
Kggs.  utility  matings  of  tested  layers.  D  It.  HONK, 
CRESCENT  HILL  FARM,  SHABON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM 

NEW  ROCIIELLE,  N.  Y. 

Breeders  and  shippers  for  20  years  of  high-class  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Hai  red  Plymouth  Hocks.  Itaby  clucks  and 
hatching  eggs  our  specialty.  Correspondence  invited. 


BLUE  RIBBON  AND  SILVER  CUP  WINNERS 

LAKE  HILL  FARM.  Pleasantville,  New  York — S. 
C.  White  Leghorns  &  Pekin  Ducks.  Strong,  healthy, 
vigorous  kind  :  open,  high  range.  Send  Postal  for 
circular  and  special  prices.  Kggs  ;  Pny-old  Chicks 
and  Ducks.  -  THOMAS  W.  NORRIS,  Mgr. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

$1  per  15  ;  $6  tier  100;  from  an  extra  large  sized  and 
one  of  the  best-laying  strains  of  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns 
in  existence.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa,  New  York 


PU|Y — 12c  each — S  (’.White Leghorns,  Prize 
9IHA  stock,  free  range.  $10.00  per  100.  I. 
R.  duck  eggs;  all  7c.  each:  $5  00  per  100.  Stock  for 
sale.  ROCKEY  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

Our  strains  have  always  been  known  as  heavy 
layers  and  choice  market  producers.  Our  recent 
winnings  at  the  great  shows  demonstrate  our  exhi¬ 
bition  quality.  Get  in  on  the  ground  floor  with  this 
combination.  8.  0.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  P.  Rocks  and 
Salmon  Faverolles,  Leghorn  Cockerels  for  sale. 

EVERGREEN  POULTRY  FARM 
Tel.  connection.  Cltappaqua,  Westchester  Co..  N.  Y. 


lVho,  me?  Do  I  knots) 
the  best  cement? 

Well  I  guess — Try  *em 
all,  and  then  use 
ATLAS,  same  as  I  did! 

"The  standard  by  which  all 
other  makes  are  measured” 


Still  Buys 

World’s  Champion 

140-Egg  Incubatoi 

Double  eases  all  over 


best  copper  tauk ;  nursery,  self-rep 
ulatin^.  Best  140-chick  bot-wate. 
brooder,  $4.85.  Ordered  together 
$1 1.50.  Freight  Paid  (B.  of.  Rockies). 
No  machines  at 
any  price  are  fg_, 
better.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  ufcsg 
Write  for  book  today  or  seud  price 
now  and  save  time.  Address  i_  , ., 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co., Bon  43 .  RaclneT^Ts 


YOUR  HENS  "a 

_  _  _  _ _ should  get  the  FREE  POUL- 

VmiD  ETA  Dll  THY  BOOK  and  Catalogue 
TUUlf  IT  ft  Him  written  by  ROBERT  ESSEX, 

_  _  well  known  throughout 

VfflllD  UnUCV  America,  After  25  Years 
TUUn  mUllCT  W>th  Poultry.  It  tells  How 

to  Make  Most  From  Eggs 
and  Hens  for  Market  or  Show,  contains  Pictures  of 
30  Poultry  Houses;  tells  cost  to  build;  describes 
AMERICA'S  LARGEST  LINE  OF  INCUBATORS  AND 
BROODERS — $2.25  to  $48  each.  Write  today. 

Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.,  107  Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ppppss 


Lfay  urn  A-niCKS 

Our  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
are  bred  from  heavy  laying  stock. 
We  ship  them  in  perfect  condition 
They  thrive  from  the  start,  and 
l row  into  vigorous  layers.  Custom 
ers  are  always  satisfied.  Write 
for  catalog  and  price  list. 

PEERLESS  FARMS 
R.  F.  D.  10 

Northport,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 


IViacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coai-sc  or  flue  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est  1844 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Won  national  egg  laying  contest.  Mature  early, 
make  finest  broilers,  are  good  mothers,  anil  most 
beautiful  and  profitable  of  all  fowls.  I  have  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  from  my  famous  flock  of  record-breaking 
layers,  deep  glowing  red  to  the  skin.  Reds,  Rose 
and  Single  Comb,  raised  on  fine  free  range  in  colony 
houses  wide  open  all  Winter.  Hardy,  vigorous, 
heavy  Winter-laying  birds-  1  guarantee  high  fertil¬ 
ity,  safe  delivery  and  strict  upright,  dealing  all 
through.  Further  particulars  and  prices  on  request, 
NOTICE— I  have  only  a  very  lew  of  m.v  large,  splen 
did  Cockerels  from  record-laying  mothers  left.  Fin¬ 
est  birds  for  egg-laying  strain.  Also  few  beautiful 
yearlings  now  laying  heavily.  Fine  for  breeders. 
VIBERT  RED  FARM,  Box  1,  WESTON,  N.  J. 


Davis  Poultry  Farm 

Establishod  1804 

Famous  Laying  Strains  ;  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
also  Barred  and  White  Rocks 
Eggs  for  Hatching 

Day-ol <3.  Cliix 

ORDER  NOW  for  future  delivery 

FULL  COUNT  GUARANTEED  ON  DELIVERY 

Davis  Poultry  Farm,  Berlin,  Mass. 


Austin’s'200  STRAIN  S.C.RhodejIsland  Beds 

Standard  bred,  red  to  the  skin.  Eggs  for  hatching 
$3.00,  $5.00  and  $10.00  per  set  (15).  Utility  $0.00  per 
100.  90#  fertility  guaranteed  Cockerels,  yearlings, 
pullets,  baby  chirrs. 

AUSTIN'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  Exclusively 

Eggs  for  hatching  by  sitting  or  by  hundred.  Send 
for  price-list. 

ROANOKE  POULTRY  FARM.  Sewell.  New  Jersey 


Abovo  Poultry  Farms  Co.,  Inc. 

CHATHAM,  NEW  JERSEY 
Established,  1 904 .  Breeders  and  shippers  of  high 
class  S.  <’.  W.  Leghorns.  Hatching  Eggs.  Baby 
chicks.  Cockerels,  Write  for  price  list. 


Rakv  CVnulrs-8-  C.  Leghorns,  Barred 
Daoy  yniCKS  R0(vkSi  R  c.  Reds.  Strong, 

livable.  From  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  range 
breeders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  tree. 
WESLEY  UlilNNELL  -  SODUS,  N.  X. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

Stock  selected  for  vigor  and  given  free  range  on  large 
farm.  In  the  Cornell  Breed  Testing  project  last  year 
one  pullet  from  this  llock  laid  2111  eggs,  another  laid 
212  eggs.  The  ten  pullets  laid  1739  eggs.  Kggs  $i;.00  per 
10U.  Kggs  that  fall  to  hatch  replaced  at  half-price. 
F.  E.  STRONG,  R.  D.  2,  -  -  -  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hate  liing.  Mating  listen  leanest. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  002  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

on  infertile  eggs.  Bred-to-lny  S.C.  R.  I 
Dcnc  101),  $11.00;  50,  $3.00;  30,  $2.00. 
"LUO  Sitting,  bv  parcel  post,  $1. 
Circular.  W.  A.  BUCK,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


KIBKUP'S  STRAINS.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

bred  for  sizo,  vigor  and  large,  white  market  eggs. 
Safe  delivery  of  cliix  guaranteed.  Send  for  our 
circular.  CHESTNUT  POULTRY  FARM 
Kirkup  Bros.,  Props.,  Mattituck.  L.I.,  N.». 


THE  MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM  positively  del- 
1  ivors  chicks  ON  TIME.  Hatches  average  704.  B>2 
stocky  chicks.  Stock  is  right  ;  eggs  are  right  ; 
chicks  are  right.  Send  for  circular  and  testimo¬ 
nial  letters.  Arthur  H.  Penny,  Mattituck,  N.  > . 


YOUR 

MONEY 

BACK 


Day-Old  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs  2$. C 

in  advance.  Send  no  money  till  just  before  shipment. 
We  shir  any  distance.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  We 
take  thj_  risk.  Pittsfield  Barred  Rocks  mature  earliest, 
are  heaviest  layers.  Get  our  great  free  book,  "Money 
Making  Poultry.” 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FABM  CO., 
416  Main  Street  Pittsfield,  Maine 


;hanceto 


improve  your  S.  C-  W.  Leg- 

- - -  —  horn  stock  by  purchasing 

eggs  from  flock  averaging  163  eggs  per  year  and 
tiled  by  grandsons  of  Lady  Cornell,  whose  official 
•Aril  w n q  9  A7  tu>r  vonr.  Mfrfrfi  $1  — 1:*i;  $8  tier  100. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  10c  each 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  No  order  too  large  or  too 
small.  Hatching  eggs  by  the  setting  or  thousand; 
fertility  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue. 

RICHLAND  FARMS  -  -  Frederick,  Md 
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The  Henyard. 

HATCHING  AND  RAISING  CHICKS. 

Continuing  the  article  with  the  above 
caption  on  page  530,  I  would  say  that 
it  is  not  wise  to  be  away  from  home 
on  the  day  that  the  hens  begin  hatch¬ 
ing,  for  with  25  or  30  hens  hatching 
in  the  same  house  there  are  big  chances 
for  trouble.  When  an  incubator  is 
hatching  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is 
to  let  it  alone;  but  it  isn’t  so  with  a 
lot  of  liens.  Some  chick  hatched  out  a 
little  earlier  than  the  rest,  may  get  out 
of  the  nest  and  on  the  floor;  then  his 
plaintive  peeping  will  excite  the  mother 
instinct  in  the  hens,  and  perhaps  dozens 
of  them  will  leave  their  nests  and  half 
hatched  chicks,  to  mother  that  yelping 
individual.  Then  part  of  them  fly  back 
on  their  nests  and  trample  the  life  out 
of  a  half  dozen  chicks  by  the  time  they 
pet  settled  down.  The  remedy  is  to  take 
the  chicks  away  from  the  hens  as  soon 
as  they  are  nicely  dried  off,  and  keep 
them  in  a  basket  behind  the  kitchen 
stove,  but  not  too  near,  because  a  basket 
full  of  chicks  generate  quite  a  good  deal 
of  heat  themselves,  and  it  begets  serious 
damage  to  overheat  the  chicks.  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  young  hen  does  not  seem 
to  know  what  the  little  chicks  are.  I 
have  had  hens  that  would  kill  every 
chick  as  fast  as  they  were  hatched. 

A  row  of  little  chick  houses  is  placed 
facing  to  the  east.  ‘‘Why  east?”  Be¬ 
cause  they  need  the  sun  early  in  the 
morning  when  it  is  cold,  and  the  sun 
rises  in  April  a  long  way  to  the  north 
of  east,  and  they  will  get  four  hours  or 
more  of  sunshine  before  it  shines  into 
a  coop  placed  to  the  south,  and  by  that 
time  it  is  so  warm  that  the  shade  which 
the  east  faced  coop  then  gives,  is  grate¬ 
ful  ;  while  the  coop  faced  to  the  south 
is  in  the  full  glare  of  the  midday  sun 
and  the  panting  hen  has  no  way  to 
avoid  it. 

1  prepare  the  houses  by  putting  clean 
sand  on  the  floors  and  a  little  hay  in 
one  corner  on  which  the  hen  is  placed 
at  dark  and  the  chicks  are  brought  out 
and  put  under  her.  For  a  few  days 
three  short  boards  make  a  little  yard 
in  front  of  the  coops  to  keep  the  chicks 
where  they  can  see  their  mother.  If 
cats  are  numerous  and  uneducated  (I 
educate  mine  so  they  won’t  touch 
chicks),  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  wire 
netting  on  these  boards,  or  have  little 
wire  runs  made. 

Feeding. — This  is  the  rock  on  which 
thousands  of  chicks  are  wrecked  every 
year,  and  yet  you  can  feed  almost  any¬ 
thing  to  chicks  and  have  them  thrive 
and  do  well,  provided  it  is  clean  and 
pure.  Any  of  the  commercial  chick 
feeds  are  good,  if  fresh  and  clean; 
bin  chick  feed  that  has  been  carried 
over  from  last  year  is  seldom  or  never 
lit  to  feed  to  little- chicks.  The  fungus 
that  produces  “mustiness,”  finds  con¬ 
genial  quarters  in  the  warm  interior  of 
a  little  chick,  and  the  “must”  may  be 
present  when  the  human  eye  cannot  de¬ 
tect  it.  The  nose  is  sometimes  a  better 
detective  than  the  eye.  I  have  raised 
chicks  to  two  pounds  weight  on  nothing 
but  cracked  corn  from  the  day  they 
were  hatched,  but  they  had  the  run  of 
a  manure  pile  and  barn  yard,  and 
balanced  their  ration  with  what  they 
found  themselves.  Stale  bread  crumbs 
wetted  with  sweet  skim-milk  and 
squeezed  dry,  is  good  for  a  few  days. 
A  dry  mash  of  wheat  bran,  fresh  corn- 
meal,  Alfalfa  meal  and  good  beef  scrap, 
sifted  through  a  fine  sieve  to  get  out 
all  the  hairs,  as  well  as  the  coarse  pieces 
can  be  left  where  the  chicks  can  help 
themselves.  Don’t  use  wheat  middlings ; 
if  it  is  what  is  called  "a  good  quality,” 
that  is  if  it  has  much  white  flour  in  it, 
jt  is  too  “sticky.”  And  underdone  fresh 
bread  is  just  as  bad.  Pinhead  oat¬ 
meal  or  rolled  oats,  fine  cracked  corn, 
cracked  wheat,  are  all  right  to  feed 
when  the  chicks  have  to  scratch.  But 
above  all  things  don’t  keep  the  chicks 
on  a  dry  board  floor ;  that  is  all  right 
to  roost  on  at  night,  but  the  damp 
mother  earth  they  should  have  to  run 
on  every  day  even  if  you  have  to  carry 
the  earth  in  the  brooder  house.  I  used 
to  do  that,,  put  a  pail  full  of  earth  from 
outdoors  in  the  runs  of  my  brooder 
house,  and  bury  the  grain  in  the  dirt, 
so  they  would  have  to  scratch  for  it. 
1  used  to  feed  hard-boiled  eggs  chopped 
line,  but  the  trouble  I  found  was  they 


liked  it  so  well  that  they  wouldn't  eat 
anything  else. 

The  Cornell  ration  was  given  not 
long  ago  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  here  it 
is  again,  and  don’t  lose  it  this  time. 
For  the  first  week :  Eight  parts  rolled 
oats,  eight  parts  bread  crumbs,  three 
parts  sifted  beef  scraps,  one  part  bone 
meal,  one  part  fine  grit. 

From  one  to  six  weeks:  Eight  parts 
wheat  bran,  three  parts  cormneal,  three 
parts  wheat  middlings,  four  parts  beef 
scraps,  one  part  bone  meal. 

For  the  hens:  Thirty-two  quarts 
wheat,  36  quarts  cracked  corn.  30  quarts 
oats;  in  Winter  add  20  quarts  buck¬ 
wheat. 

Dry  mash:  Fifty-seven  quarts  corn- 
meal,  57  quarts  wheat  bran,  71  quarts 
wheat  middlings,  20  .quarts  Alfalfa 
meal,  eight  quarts  oil  meal,  one-half 
quart  salt.  This  is  a  well-balanced 
ration,  about  one  of  protein  to  4.6 
carbohydrates,  but  green  food  for  bulk 
should  be  added.  In  conclusion  I  want 
to  say  don’t  fail  to  dig  some  worms 
for  the  chicks ;  the  fun  will  pay  for  the 
work,  and  nothing  will  do  the  chicks 
so  much  good.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  twenty-first  week  of  the  contest 
shows  a  gain  of  73  eggs  over  the  previous 
week,  the  output  for  the  week  is  2.339,  and 
this  is  60.8  per  cent,  of  the*possible  total. 
For  a  flock  of  500.  this  is  a  very  good  show¬ 
ing.  The  high  mark  this  week  was  30  eggs. 
This  record  was  made  by  O.  A.  Foster's  pen 
of  White  Leghorns.  Each  of  the  five  pullets 
in  this  pen  laid  six  eggs.  Two  pens  tie  for 
second  place  with  records  of  29  eggs  each. 
They  are  the  Silver  Wyandottes  from  T.  W. 
Burns  and  the  White  Wyandottes  entered 
by  Will  Barron,  of  England.  Eight  pens 
laid  28  eggs  each.  They  are  the  Barred 
Kooks  from  Woodside  Poultry  Farm,  the 
White  Plymouth  Kooks  from  W.  J.  Tilley, 
the  White  Leghorns  from  A.  P.  Kobinson, 
the  White  Leghorns  from  W.  L.  Sleezur.  the 
English  White  leghorns  from  Thomas  Bar¬ 
ron,  the  White  Leghorns  from  F.  A.  Jones, 
the  Buff  Orpingtons  from  O.  Wilson,  and 
the  White  Orpingtons  from  Rockwell  &  Co. 
Seven  pens  laid  27  eggs  each.  In  nine  pens 
some  bird  has  died  or  been  removed,  and 
the  reserve  bird  is  now  taking  its  place. 
Tom  Barron  (as  he  signs  himself)  is  still 
leading  the  procession,  his  wonderful  White 
Leghorns  having  now  laid  466  eggs,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Cam's  pen  of  the  same  breed  has  laid 
425.  None  of  the  American  birds  have  yet 
reached  400  :  the  nearest  to  it  is  Geo.  II. 
Schmitz’s  Buff  Leghorns,  which  have  a 
record  of  395,  and  next  to  them  are  the 
English  White  Wyandottes  from  Edward 
Cam.  Mr.  Barron  is  also  a  breeder  of  White 
Wyandottes,  and  in  a  letter  I  received  from 
him  this  week  he  expresses  his  regret  that 
he  did  not  enter  a  pen  of  that  breed,  and 
states  his  intention  of  doing  so  next  year. 
The  White  Wyandotte  pullets  from  Beulah 
Farm  have  laid  343,  while  the  hens  of  the 
same  breed  entered  by  Beulah  Farm  have 
laid  222.  White  Leghorns  from  Braeside 
Poultry  Farm  have  laid  363:  O.  A.  Foster's 
White  "Leghorns.  351:  Dr.  J.  A.  Fritchey's 
S.  C.  K.  I.  Beds.  352;  Geo.  P.  Dearborn's 
pen  of.  same  breed,  345  ;  Glen  View  Poultry 
Farm's  K.  C.  II.  I.  Iteds.  329:  Will  Barron’s 
White  Wyandottes.  317;  E.  II.  Pohle’s 
White  Wyandottes,  317,  and  Win.  E.  Ross’s 
White  Wyandottes.  308.  This  makes  five  of 
the  11  pens  of  White  Wyandottes  that  have 
laid  over  3O0  eggs. 

-  The  White  Orpingtons  from  White  Acres 
Poultry  Ranch  have  laid  319  :  Woodman  & 
Smith's  S.  C.  R.  I.  Rods.  309 ;  Colonial 
Farm's  pen  of  same  breed,  301.  and  Burton 
E.  Moore’s  White  Leghorns,  300. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Another  Egg  Record. 

Speaking  of  egg  records,  ^t  should  be  of 
interest  to  the  chicken  crank  readers  of 
The  R.  X.-Y.  to  know  what  a  novice  ac¬ 
complished  with  300  day-old  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks.  The  first  lot  of  100  was  de¬ 
livered  to  the  farmer's  wife  April  25  last 
year;  the  second  lot  of  100,  April  28,  and 
the  third  lot  of  100,  May  13,  and  placed 
in  colony  brooders.  This  woman  had  had 
no  previous  experience  with  brooder  chicks. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  cockerels  were 
sold  as  broilers  and  live  kept  to  run  with 
the  pullets.  On  December  19  105  pullets 
and  the  tive  cockerels  were  housed  in  a 
basement  barn.  23  x  26,  and  fed  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  Bulletin  No.  244  of  the  N.  J. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  During 
tlie  month  of  January  these  105  pullets  laid 
1,286  eggs;  February,  1,055,  and  March, 
1,560;  total  for  the  three  mouths,  3,901 
eggs,  or  i3  weeks  lacking  one  day.  _  This 
makes  an  average  per  bird  of  over  37  eggs 
for  13  weeks,  or  41.3  per  cent.  A  large 
number  of  these  pullets  had  been  roosting 
in  trees  up  to  the  time  they  were  housed 
in  the  barn,  as  the  only  protection  opened 
to  them  up  to  that  time  were  the  four  small 
colony  houses  in  which  they  were  reared. 
These  105  little  pullets  with  the  cockerels 
sold  declared  a  dividend  in  January.  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  after  paying  all  the  ex¬ 
penses  for  food  from  the  time  they  were 
hatched.  a.  l.  p. 

Chatham,  N.  J. 


Improving  Feathers. 

What  can  I  give  fowls  to  make  their 
coats  glossy,  bright  and  clean?  I  have 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  w.  b. 

Long  Island. 

I  do  not  know  what  foods,  if  any,  are 
given  for  this  purpose  by  poultr.vinen  who 
wish  to  “condition”  their  fowls,  but  oil 
meal  is  fed  to  horses  and  other  stock  when 
it  is  wished  to  produce  a  sleek,  glossy  coat, 
and  1  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have 
an  equally  beneficial  effect  upon  poultry. 
Fowls  must  have  clean,  dry  quarters  and 
enough  perch  room  at  night  so  that  they 
need  not  crowd  if  their  plumage  is  to  lie 
kept  clean  and  bright,  and  it  is  also  neces¬ 
sary  that  other  conditions  should  be  such 
ns  to  conduce  to  their  general  health  and 
vigor.  M.  b.  D. 


2UU  Breeding  Pekin  Ducks  For  Sale 

WHITE  HORSE  FARMS.  A  K  Heath,  Mgr..  PAOLI,  PENN. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

Fawn  and  White,  Waltons  ami  Pencilled.  Healthy, 
vigorous,  pure  stock  and  big  producers.  Kept  under 
natural  conditions.  Big  white  eggs,  $2  per  15.  A  fail- 
hatch  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  We  show  you 
how.  Get  free  mating  list  and  prices  for  incubator 
eggs.  CHERRY  HILL  FARM,  Pittstown.  N.  J. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKSi*”*L1*V,»Sft 

white  eggs.  ShOO  per  13:  $0.00  per  Kill. 


KOI  CRANDALL, 


Albion,  N.  Y 


CAYVN  AND  WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER 
*  DOCKS  and  8.  (J.  White  Leghorns.  Eggs,  day- 
old  Chicks  and  Ducklings  from  bred-to-lay,  free- 
range  stock  at  farmer’s  prices.  Catalogue  free. 
PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM.  Ci.ayton,  X.  V. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks~bB0';r,w"IlS.,eSi,", 

fawn  and  white,  large  and  racy  eggs.  $1  per  11;  $7. 
per  100.  Also  Ilnff  Orpington  Barred  and  White 
Rock  eggs,  $1  per  15.  S.  T.  WITMER,  Union  Deposit,  Pa. 

WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  PEKIN  DUCKS 

They  have  won  21  first  prizes  this  season  out  of  24 
competed  for.  ineluding  font-  first  at  Grand  Central 
Palaee,  and  three  first  and  a  second  at  Madison 
Square  Garden.  Fertile  Eggs,  $2.00  for  11.  Wealso 
breed  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.C.  R.  1.  Reds.  Bronze 
Turkeys  and  White  Guineas.  RIDGKLEIG1I 
FRUIT  AX’D  POULTRY  FA RM,  Huntington, N.Y. 


o— Standard  bred.  Fawn 


Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs 

$3.j0:  100,  $6..>0.  W.  1.  EA5STON,  R.  5,  Delaware,  O, 

Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs^,1!'  ceTnnt£ 

In  buying  our  stock  none  was  too  good  for  us. 
Take  advantage.  EVERGREEN,  Suffern,  X.  Y. 

17  C*  C*  C-FROM  WORLD'S  BEST  LAYING  STRAINS 

L  Ll  VJ  J  Fishel  W.  R„  $1-15  or  $5— 100;  I.R. 
_ _■  $1—1 1 ;  Blakers  W.  H.  turkeys,  $3—10. 

C.  E.  CASSEL,  R.  D.  3,  Middletown,  Pa. 

White  Indian  Runner  Ducksipee;gf 

English  Runners.  Eggs,  $1  per  sitting  11  eggs.  Crys¬ 
tal  White  Eggs.  R.  W.  Shipman,  R.  3,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Giant  strain  mammoth  kronzk 

TURKEY  EGGS- $5  per  setting  of  11.  White 
Wyandotte  and  B.  P.  Rock  eggs.  $1  per  setting  of  15: 
$3  per  hundred.  C.  A.  HERSHEY,  R.  No.  1,  Tillie,  Pa. 

Hnne’c  Crescent  Strain  of  Rose  Comb 

none  S  Reds  and  Mammoth  Bronze  1  UrkeyS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  exhibition  matings;  also 
utility  matings  of  tested  layers.  'Three  of  my  Al¬ 
bany  and  Schenectady  winners  will  be  given  free  to 
the  parties  ordering  the  largest  number  of  eggs  dur¬ 
ing  months  of  April  and  May,  1913.  Mating  listfree. 
D.  R.  HONE,  CRESCENT  HILL  FARM,  SHARON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

PRIZE  WINNING  STOCK 

Exhibition  and  utility  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds:  day-old 
chicks  eggs  by  clutch  or  1000;  book  your  orders  early 

KN0LLW00D  FARM, 

Fernwood  Farm  &  Gardens,  Yorktown,  N.Y, 

S  C  White  I  effhnn«-Ee8S  for  hatching  from 
o.  w.  it  nut:  Leguorns  matnre  birds  bred  for 

vigor  and  egg  production.  Write  for  prices. 
FLOYD  O.  WHITE,  successor  to  White  &  Rice. 

Bargain  Sale  of  Breeders^, 

for  hatching.  Big  illustrated  circular  Free. 
JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Box  22,  Harrisonburg.  Va. 

Eggs  for  Hatching — 10  Cents  per  Egg 

From  large,  vigorous  farm  raised  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons. 
Have  averaged  50<t  egg  yield  from  Nov.  1st.  Winners 
at  Olean  Poultry  Show.  W.  B.  CLARK,  Chipmonk,  N.  Y 

RINGLET  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  HATCHING  EGGS  from 
large  vigorous  birds.  Infertile  eggs  replaced 
free.  CHAS,  A.  MAKKNNY,  Brewster.  N.  Y. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Lance,  vigorous,  true  S.  C.  White  leghorn  type.  Unlimited 
range.  Persistent  layers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

CUSTOM  HATCHING 

by  tin*  same  mammoth  incubators  and  expert  operation  that 
produces  our  famous  chicks.  S3  per  compartment  of  ISO  eggs. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  SALT  POINT,  DUTCHESS  CO.,  N.Y. 

,  s.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  .  hicks,  8c ; 
8.  C.  B.  Orpington  chicks,  15c. 
If  over  4  are  doad  to  each  100  on 
leaching  your  station,  I  will 
make  good  the  - 

1  o  ss.  Catalog 
on  feeding  and 
diseases  free. 

C  M.  LAUVER. 

It.  T.3. 

Richfield,  Pa. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS 

R.  No.  24,  Athens,  Pa.  Breeders  for  32  years  of 
purebred  poultry  of  high  quality.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  .Silver  Caiupiues,  Leghorns,  Minorcfls,  Reds, 
Wyandottes, Cochins, Rocks,  Geese,  Ducks, Guineas. 

Barred  P.  Rock  Eggs 

from  large  liens  on  free  range,  $5  per  100;  $3  for  50; 
$1.25  for  15.  F.  O.  15.  Washington,  D.  C.  One  breed 
only.  W.  A.  MILKMAN,  K.  3,  Vienna,  Va. 

Columbian  Rocks — Aurora  Strain 

1st  prize  winners  at  New  York  and  Buffalo.  Eggs, 
$3.00  and  »5.00  per  15.  Free  mating  list. 

LEW  H.  BOWN.  -  Fast.  Aurora  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS — SMci«lu»lljij,  $i  peris;  utility, $4  per 

loo.  Iii, liuii  Hun  nor  Dork  okks,  $1  imr  12.  M.  U.  Turkey 
-s'-,  per  10.  J.  /.  HERETER,  R.  1).  *4,  Gettysburg,  Pa 


New  York  Prize-Winning  Strains^1?. 

Barred  Rooks,  R.  L  Reds;  Brown,  White  Leghorns, 
Eggs,  $1.50,  15  :  $7.  100.  Dark.  Light  Brahmas;  Eggs, 
$2.50,  15.  Catalog  tree.  A  few  choice  breeders  for 
sale.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Klverilale,  N.  J. 

EXTRA  LAiING  STRAIN  White  Wyandottes. 
L  Eggs,  $1.50  and  $2  per  15.  W.  J.  THOMSON,  Delhi,  N  Y. 

DLUE  RIBBON  STRAIN  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  HATCHING 

D  EGGS,  $!  PER  DOZEN  BY  MAIL. 

Semi  cheek,  money  or  money-order. 
HESSIAN  HILL  FARM,  Croton-oujHudson,  N.  Y. 


Wiri’X  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  vou'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.''  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTES,  I.  I>.  Keller.  W.  H.  Dunii.t 
Oak  Lawn  strains.  Most  Leaufitul  fowl.  Kxrelleni  layers. 
15  essa  $1.50  ami  $2.  F.  M.  SWART,  Margarotvillo,  N.  Y. 

I  IVING  EGG  MACHINES- R.  C.  Buff  Leg- 
u  horns.  M, 'St  beautiful  and  hardy  of  fowls.  Eggs, 
$2  per  15.  Circular.  W.  J.  Thomson,  Delhi,  N.  V. 

THE  FARMER'S  FOWL — Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
I  layers  on  earth.  F,ggs.  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland.  N.  Y. 

CP fiCiS— Bronze  Turkey,  Runner  Duck,  Ton- 
rvvsvsu  lonse  Goose,  White  Leghorn.  If  you 
want  something  good.  JAS.  M.  FRYE,  Ligonier,  Inti. 

BARR  FT)  ROCKS  1'rei  in  the  very  best  blood 
DMIXrVLD  TvVJUIYO  |jnes-  Eggs.  $1  per  sitting; 

$5  per  100,  CHAS.  T.  DOWNING.  R.  2,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHINfiigJis.Si'S’r™^ 

perior  egg  production,  early  maturity  and  combined 
show  points.  J.  P.  1IUKCH,  Millerion,  N.Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  Ss Kt!“SSS: 

Great  laying  strain.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
Prices  reasonable.  CLARENCE  H.  FOGG,  Bridgeton,  N.  J 


Black  Leghorn  Eggs  for  Hatchin 


the  kind  that  lay.  A.  E.  Hamptcn,  Route  4,  PittStown 


5* 


Bl  FF  WIIITF,  LBfillORNK.  S.  C.  It.  I.  REIIS— Ecc".  Mr.  per  IS 
M.30  )M*r  30.  Mottled  Anoonns,  HI.  Minorca.*,  egg*, $1.00  per 
15;  $1.7;.  per  30.  Catalogue  free.  John  A.  Both,  Quakertown,  Pa 


e  C  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS— 20  for  SI— $3.50  per  100- 
“ 1  Good  stock  guaranteed.  H.  A  Thatcher,  Perulack.Pa- 

HATCHING  KGGS—  From  trap-nested  W.  P. 
n  Rocks.  $0  per  100.  A.S  BRIAN.  Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y. 


Baby  Chicks — Hatching  Eggs 

EC  C.  W.  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds  Barred  Rocks, 
V\  lute  Wyandottes.  Bred  to  lay.  Prices  right. 

SUNNY  HILL  FA  KM ,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

Barred  Pork  Ftrtrs-1,  rom  heavy-laying  strain, 
uaricu  i.UCK  UggS  hen-hatched,  free  range 

chickens.  904  fertility  guaranteed.  $1—15;  $2.50— 
50;  $4.50  per  100.  Eugene  0.  Hall,  Chatham,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY— Rest  20  varieties.  Vigor 

•  ous,  healthy  stock.  Good  layers.  Eggs,  15 — $1-  40 
— $2.  Catalogue.  H.  K.  MOHR,  R.  No.  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

THE  FARMER'S  FAVORITE  WINTER  LAYERS— Kellei  strass 

•  \\  lute  Orpingtons.  Eggs,  $7.50  hundred  up. 
Baby  Chicks.  W.  R.  Stevens,  Culver  Road,  Lynns,  N  Y. 

P0ULTRYMENuSen,,  2e  stalnP  for  Illustrated 
*  "  1  '  *■  I*  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 


LAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS 


MARIETTA,  PA! 


THE  MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM  now  offers 
chicks  at  $10  per  100.  Satisfaction  in  every  respect 
guaranteed.  Address,  Arthur  H.  Penny,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

/JnroMac-BKST  0F  winter  layers. 

EGGS  AND  STOt  K  FOR  SALE. 


E.  B.  MANN 


DELAWARE,  NEW  JERSEY 


EGGS  FOR  H A T C H IN G7I’ wm feS”?: 

D.  W.  loung  strain:  $6  per  100;  $3.50  per  50;  $1.25 

per  15.  MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Suffield,  Conn. 

Wild  &  Bronze  Turkey  tg8s-Hc,,?.|,LKJ“„SB 

2c.  stamp,  showing  pure  wild  gobbler  from  tho 
mountain.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Belleville,  Pa. 


WHITE  ’DOTTE  S-Our  plan- 
LAKENVELDERS  Ka’MBSSZ 

O N\  N LAN D  FARM,  Box  49,  .South  Hammond,  N.Y. 

KELI  FRSTR  ASS~crystal  white 

IVILLLHIYO  1  IX/YOO  ORPINGTONS — Eggs 

from  birds  that  weigh  83t  lbs.  Price,  $3  per  15. 

W.  A.  KAISER,  2703  Jamaica  Ave  ,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

Late  Chicks  Grow  Fast 

Be  wise  and  take  advantage.  April,  May  and  June 
opportunity.  Last  year  our  June  hatched  pullets 
sold  for  a  good  price  by  December.  We  have  choice 
pens  of  jnillets  hatched  in  June,  1912.  Minoreas 
lay  at  5  months  age  if  have  good  care.  Bona  fide 
evidence  of  satisfaction  and  thankfulness  are  ex¬ 
pressed  through  many  letters  received  daily.  Send 
for  circulars.  Long  distance  telephone  and  West¬ 
ern  L  nioti  Telegraph  connections-  We  breed  Colum¬ 
bian  Wyandottes,  White  Turkey,  Light  Brahmas, 
l.'ekin  Ducks,  Buff  Cochins.  Price,  $1  for  15  ;  $2.50 
for  50  ;  $5  for  100.  Eggs  guaranteed  safe  to  your 
station  GOLDEN  HAM  POULTRY  YARDS, 
W.  L  BURNETT,  Prop  ,  R.  F.  0  ,  Montgomery,  New  York 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — From  heavy-laying  R.  I.  Ke«l  ami 
s.  C.  White  Bock  chickens.  'Sets  per  setting  o(  is  eggs 

GEO.  M.  LAUDERMILCH,  R.  F.  D.  No.1 ,  Union  Deposit,  Pa. 

EGGS_fR°M  WHITE  ORPINGTONS,  winners  in 

^ ^ v  the  show  room;  also  in  egg-laying 


GOLDEN  R00 


$3  10  per 

POULTRY 


15.  Write 

FARM, 


for  mating  list 

Gloversville,  N. 


IMPERIAL  RINGLETS,  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  ex 

■  ciusively  direct  from  Thompson  eggs.  $1  and  $2 

per  15.  J.  I'.  LABILE,  Newark,  New  York 

Baby  Chicks  12c.  Each 

From  free-range  selected  S-  C  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Prompt  delivery.  A  hatch  every 
week.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

CHAS.  R.  STONE 

Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Anconas7H |,;A  1  *thy  fowls,  fine 

HllUUIIda  LAYERS.  White  eggs,  $2  for  30. 

A.  D.  MILLER.  -  McDaniel,  Mtl. 

Bronze  Turkeys 

From  40  Hi.  toms  and  25Jh.  hens.  Pairs  not  akin 
Eggs  in  season.  Barred  Rock  day-old  chicks  12c 
each.  A liss  Josephine  Carpenter,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y 

IF  U-R  looking  for  W.  Pekin,  Indian  Runner.  W. 
1  P.  Rock  or  W.  Leghorn  Cliix,  Dux  or  hatchin" 
oggs,  write  .  C.  SCHKYVKK,  Omar,  N,  Y. 


HAMILTON 
i  FARMS 


WH  ITE 
LEGHORNS 


HUNTINGTON,  N.Y. 


We  Guarantee  95  Per  Cent.  Fertility 

in  our  Hatching  Eggs.  Because  we  KNOW  they  are  finest  quality- 
strong,  vigorous  parent  stock,  and  laid  under  sanitary  conditions. 

Hamilton  White  Leghorn  Chicks  &  Eggs 

bred  right  and  carefully  selected  for  shipment.  They  SATISFY 
Open  range,  green  feed,  careful  mating,  perfect  housing— these  things 
make  Hamilton  Legme  ns  the  best  you  cau  buy.  Write  today  for 
our  illustrated  catalog  and  mice  list.  It  will  save  you  money. 

HAMILTON  FARM,  box  G,  Huntington,  N.  V. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

We  wish  to  remind  subscribers  again 
to  give  full  post  office  address  and  sign 
full  name  when  writing  to  this  or  other 
departments  of  the  paper.  We  cannot 
give  attention  to  anonymous  communi¬ 
cations.  Subscribers’  names  will  not  be 
published  without  their  consent,  but  to 
insure  attention  we  must  have  the  name 
and  address  of  every  correspondent  on 
1'ile. 

Five  years  ago  I  took  one  $15  Orange 
Judd  Building  Certificate  of  Herbert  Myrick. 
1  have  just  sent  it  in  and  asked  the  return 
of  tlie  cash.  The  certificate  was  to  draw  10 
per  cent  interest,  but  one  dollar  was  to  be 
paid  for  the  American  Agriculturist  yearly, 
the  50  cents  balance  to  accunmlatr  and  draw 
compound  interest  at  four  per  cent,  and  they 
were  to  take  out  $2  for  two  years’  subscrip¬ 
tion  when  the  amount  was  withdrawn.  They 
have  sent  me  a  check  for  $1.3,  saying  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  interest.  They  also  promised 
a  bonus,  but  that  was  optional.  Please 
advise  me  what  to  do.  The  difference  is  not 
large,  but  the  principle  is.  The  terms 
seemed  to  be  plain.  I  cannot  see  the  joker 
except  in  the  bonus  promised ;  this  being 
optional  could  not  be  collected,  but  the  in¬ 
terest  ought  to  be.  w.  k.  h. 

Delaware. 

Figuring  compound  interest  as  prom¬ 
ised  in  the  certificate  on  50  cents  for 
five  years,  the  amount  seemed  to  be  $2.71 
that  was  yet  due  this  subscriber,  and  we 
wrote  Mr.  Myrick  on  behalf  of  our 
mutual  subscriber  for  an  explantion  and 
a  check.  In  reply  to  our  letter  Mr. 
Myrick  wrote  direct  to  W.K.  H.  that  the 
50  cents  with  interest  would  be  due  him 
“ only  had  the  certificate  run  until  your 
death,  but  as  plainly  stated  in  its  para¬ 
graph  4  if  withdrawn  previously  you  sac¬ 
rifice  this  accumulation.”  Nevertheless 
a  check  for  $1.45  was  included.  This 
led  us  to  look  up  paragraph  4  of  the 
certificate  and  we  found  this : 

“Guarantee  of  principal  at  any  time  after 
two  years  from  date.  The  $15  represented 
by  this  Certificate  shall  be  payable  after 
30  days’  notice,  upon  written  demand  of 
said  owner,  less  two  dollars  for  two  years’ 
subscription  ensuing ;  if  however  tlie  50 
cents  cash  interest  yearly  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  withdrawn,  Orange  Judd  Company 
likewise  reserves  the  right  to  call  in  and  re¬ 
tire  its  certificates  any  time,  upon  said 
terms.  Thus  if  you  withdraw  you  get  your 
principal  back  in  full,  less  $2  for  two  years’ 
subscription  ensuing,  the  simple  interest 
meanwhile  having  paid  for  your  paper.  If 
you  stay  in  you  get  all  the  accumulation 
of  interest,  bonus  and  compound  interest 
and  your  $15  back  in  full  at  death  all  as 
specified  herein.” 

The  above  is  one  of  seven  paragraphs 
printed  on  the  back  of  the  certificate. 
Paragraph  1  reads  as  follows : 

“Payment  of  interest  at  rate  of  10  per 
cent  per  year  ending  August  1st  shall  be 
made  in  September  ;  provided  that  the  with¬ 
in  named  owner  subscribes  for  American 
Agriculturist  for  the  year  ensuing  which 
shall  be  paid  out  of  said  sum  at  the  net 
rate  of  $1  a  year  and  balance  remitted  to 
said  owner  in  cash  or  held  subject  to  said 
owner’s  order  as  owner  directs.” 

The  first  paragraph  on  the  face  of  the 
certificate  says : 

“This  certifies  that  W.  K.  Heysham  of 
Flkland,  Penn.,  has  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  the  Orange  Judd  Company  the  sum  of 
$15  for  building  certificate,  entitling  said 
party  to  10  per  cent  on  said  sum  for  Sep¬ 
tember  for  each  year  ending  August  1st, 
etc.” 

After  an  experience  of  25  years  I  am 
fairly  well  familiar  with  a  class  of  pro¬ 
motion  literature  which  apparently  means 
one  thing  on  casual  reading,  but  which 
is  shown  to  be  susceptible  of  a  different 
interpretation  on  closer  analysis.  This 
form  of  contract  is  to  my  mind  the  most 
convincing  evidence  of  the  intent  of  the 
promoter’s  mind  at  the  time  of  prepar¬ 
ing  it.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  char¬ 
acteristic  sample  of  this  class  of  liter¬ 
ature  than  the  Myrick  Building  Certi¬ 
ficate  and  the  selling  literature  connected 
with  it. 

W.  K.  H.  wrote,  however,  that  while 
he  would  like  to  have  his  $2.71  he  did 
not  want  to  die  to  get  it  and  left  the 
matter  with  us  for  further  adjustment. 
We  again  requested  Mr.  Myrick  to  send 
the  balance  of  $1.51.  To  this  he  pays 
no  attention  and  since  the  amount  was 
so  small  we  advised  W.  K.  H.  to  collect 
the  checks  under  protest  and  charge  the 
balance  to  experience.  He  wrote  that 
he  really  thought  his  certificate  was 
backed  by  at  least  one  brick  of  that  big 
building.  The  only  brick  we  could  find 
back  of  that  certificate  was  a  possible 
gold  brick.  The  Orange  Judd  Company 
that  issued  that  certificate  did  not  own 
any  building,  and  if  the  people  who 
bought  the  certificates  were  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  company  did  own  a  building, 
and  that  the  certificate  was  a  lien  on  it, 
those  people  were  deceived. 

We  believe  there  is  vet  a  balance  due 
W.  K.  H.  of  about  $f.51,  and  we  are 
going  to  keep  on  demanding  it  until  we 
get  it  or  until  Mr.  Myrick  proves  that 
one  of  his  certificate  holders  must  die 
to  get  the  10  per  cent  interest  Mr. 
Myrick  promised  him  as  a  return  for  his 
investment. 


Speaking  of  the  Conservation  Com¬ 
pany  of  Hampton,  N.  J.,  the  Hackets- 
town  Gazette  says : 

After  making  a  groat  bluff  of  building  a 
factory  for  tlie  manufacture  of  silos,  tlie 
concern  actually  built  a  little  office  build¬ 
ing  and  dug  a  trench  and  there  the  devel¬ 
opment  stopped.  AVe  do  not  know  how 
much  stock  was  sold  to  farmers  of  the 
county,  but  they  got  David  Wood  of  Great 
Meadows  for  $1,000  by  making  him  gen¬ 
eral  superintendent  of  the  plant.  It  was 
the  usual  type  of  story  they  told  Mr.  AA'ood. 
and  the  fact  that  two  leading  Hamilton  mer¬ 
chants  appeared  as  vice-president  and 
treasurer  of  the  company  appealed  to  the 
victim.  Neither  the  vice-president  Bigelow 
or  the  treasurer  Baylor  had  invested  a  dol¬ 
lar.  Each  had  been  given  a  share  of  stock 
for  the  use  of  honored  names.  This  is  the 
usual  game  of  promoters,  giving  stock  to 
men  of  local  influence  to  stand  as  stool 
pigeons  for  their  game.  Taking  in  David 
AA.’ood  seems  to  have  been  a  mistake.  He 
became  inquisitive  and  found  out  things. 
This  lead  to  his  discharge  and  perhaps  to 
the  exposure  of  the  stock-selling  scheme  on 
which  it  was  based. 

This  was  the  John  W.  Woodruff  of 
the  old  American  Farm  Company  fame 
referred  to  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  some  weeks 
back.  The  local  paper  goes  on  to  quote 
what  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  it 
is  a  pretty  safe  inference  that  there  will 
not  be  any  more  stock  of  that  particular 
scheme  sold  in  the  vicinity  of  Hampton, 
N.  J.  We  learn  that  the  Grand  Jury 
has  been  investigating  the  sale  of  stock 
to  Mr.  Wood  with  a  view  to  bringing 
an  indictment  in  case  the  facts  war¬ 
rant. 

Will  you  kindly  let  one  of  the  old  sub¬ 
scribers’  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  state,  in  justice 
to  Southwest  Georgia  and  the  county  of 
Sumter,  in  which  the  Ware-Progress  Com¬ 
pany  is  located,  that  the  concern  was  pro¬ 
moted  by  Northern  people  and  principally 
from  Ohio,  as  I  understand  it.  So  far  as 
I  know  no  native  resident  of  the  county  had 
any  investment  in  it,  either  as  stockholder 
or  promoter,  a.  w.  s. 

Georgia. 

We  are  very  glad  to  print  the  state¬ 
ment.  We  have  before  stated  that  the 
honest  people  of  the  Southern  States 
regret  the  promotion  land  schemes  there 
quite  as  much  as  the  honest  people  of 
the  North  do.  Any  sincere  purchaser 
wishing  to  go  to  those  States  can  get 
reliable  and  trustworthy  information 
from  the  honest  residents  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  if  he  asks  it  and  goes  about  it 
in  the  right  way.  The  promotion 
schemes  do  them  no  good.  It  is  the 
agents  and  schemers  who  make  the 
money  out  of  them,  and  from  a  native 
honesty,  as  well  as  from  personal  inter¬ 
ests,  the  honest  people  of  the  South 
would  be  glad  to  discourage  the  promo¬ 
tions.  The  people  of  the  North  can 
help  by  refusing  to  play  sucker  to  the 
land  promoters. 

In  1900  I  moved  from  the  western  part 
of  the  State  to  this  eastern  section  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  had  one  of  the  E.  A. 
Strout  Company  catalogues,  which  said  the 
seller  paid  this  commission  for  the  sale  of 
farms.  1  was  a  stranger  and  went  to  AA’. 
W.  Leister,  the  Strout  agent  at  Quaker 
town,  Pa.  He  showed  me  several  farms, 
and  told  me  they  were  selling  on  a  five 
per  cent  commission  basis.  On  his  repre¬ 
sentations  I  bought  a  farm  for  $5,800,  and 
settled  for  it,  supposing  that  this  was  the 
seller’s  price.  I  had  made  the  first  pay¬ 
ment  before  I  learned  that  the  owner's 
price  for  the  farm  was  $5000.  I  then  real¬ 
ized  that  they  had  got  $800  from  me  un 
justly.  The  Strout  catalogue  stated  plain¬ 
ly  that  the  commission  came  from  the 
seller,  not  the  buyer.  They  may  call  it  a 
legal  transaction,  I  do  not.  I  thought  they 
might  make  it  right  through  you. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  j.  h. 

E.  A.  Strout  &  Co.  seem  to  have  a 
very  efficient  agent  in  W.  W.  Leister. 
We  receive  many  complaints  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  bought  farms  through  him  near 
Quakerjown,  Pa.  Mr.  Leister  has  writ¬ 
ten  us  several  long  letters,  not  denying 
the  justice  of  the  complaints,  but  shift¬ 
ing  the  responsibility  on  the  Strout 
company.  We  confess  we  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  Mr.  Leister’s  line  of  reasoning.  No 
doubt  the  Strout  company  formulated 
the  schemes,  but  Mr.  Leister  carried 
them  out  and  according  to  several  com¬ 
plaints  represented  that  he  was  selling 
on  a  commission.  In  this  he  repeated  ; 
verbally  what  the  Strout  catalogue  told 
in  print  on  page  28  of  Strout  Farm 
Catalogue  No.  30.  Moreover  the  Strout 
company  had  no  personal,  knowledge  of 
these  people.  They  were  strangers.  Mr. 
Leister  on  the  other  hand  was  a  neigh¬ 
bor  of  these  people,  and  no  doubt  had 
the  confidence  of  many  of  them.  They 
would  take  his  word  for  a  statement 
when  they  might  be  inclined  to  question 
a  stranger.  In  this  sense  Mr.  Leister 
not  only  carried  out  the  scheme  of  the 
Strout  company,  but  he  betrayed  the 
trust  of  bis  neighbors.  How  he  can 
hope  under  such  circumstances  to  place 
the  onus  of  the  whole  scheme  on  the 
Strout  company  is  more  than  we  can 
figure  out.  Mr.  Leister  seems  to  have 
shared  liberally  with  the  Strout  com¬ 
pany  in  the  profits  made  on  there  deals. 
In  one  case  he  consented  to  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  a  complaint  against  one  of  his 


deals  but  there  are  numerous  complaints 
now  which  he  does  not  attempt  to  ad¬ 
just.  In  justification  of  his  part  in  t-he 
scheme  Mr.  Leister  writes: 

I  am  clearly  not  at  fault  In  this  or  In 
any  other  similar  transaction,  as  they  (E. 
A.  Strout  Co.)  have  eontinualiy  assured  me 
that  to  work  as  they  instructed  was  the 
correct  and  proper  way  to  do. 

We  assume  that  Mr.  Leister  is  a 
full-grown  man,  and  knew  the  nature 
of  the  scheme  when  the  Strout  company 
proposed  it.  He  could  have  declined  it. 
If  the  Strout  company  had  proposed  to 
him  to  pick  pockets  on  the  street,  he 
would  hardly  go  ahead  and  do  it,  and 
justify  the  act  as  instructions  from  his 
employer.  As  far  as  many  of  these 
men  are  concerned  the  money  may  as 
well  be  taken  out  of  their  pockets,  j 
They  were  led  to  part  with  it,  and  got  : 
no  value  in  return  for  »it.  And  after  ! 
it  all  Mr.  Leister  had  the  effrontery 
to  send  an  advertisement  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  publica¬ 
tion.  No.  thank  you.  We  did  not  ac¬ 
cent  it.  He  might  want  to  pay  for  it 
with  money  received  from  the  Strout 
company  transactions.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
wants  no  tainted  money. 

When  Mr.  Leister  wrote  us  putting  the 
blame  on  the  Strout  company  he  was 
out  of  their  employ.  Now  he  is  with 
them  again.  They  settled  with  Mr.  El¬ 
lison  and  with  Mr.  Minick  since  we  filed 
the  complaints ;  but  there  are  other 
cases  of  exactly  the  same  nature,  dif¬ 
fering  only  in  amount,  which  they  have 
so  far  refused  to  adjust. 

On  June  24,  I  sent  post  office  order  to 
W.  II,  Beck.  Sherburne,  N.  Y..  for  30  Barred 
Rock  eggs  for  hatching,  to  cost  $3.  as  he 
advertised  in  the  National  Poultry  Magazine 
(published  in  Syracuse).  1  heard  nothing 
from  him  for  about  three  weeks,  although 
1  wrote  repeatedly :  then  the  eggs  came. 
The  time  lost  in  setting  the  eggs  so  much 
later,  alone,  injured  their  value  to  me,  but 
when  they  were  opened,  seven  were  broken, 
one  of  which  was  rotten.  The  23  eggs  ; 
hatched  six  chickens,  two  of  which  were  j 
Rose  Combed  and  one  entirely  black.  Even  [ 
a  child  could  have  told  they  were  valueless  ; 
mongrels.  I  wrote  for  my  money  to  be  re-  j 
turned,  but  could  get  no  reply,  w.  H.  b. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Beck  admits  in  a  letter  to  ns  that 
a  great  many  of  his  hens  were  sitting 
at  the  time,  and  as  he  did  not  gather 
the  eggs  himself  possibly  they  had  been 
under  bens  for  some  time  before  he 
shipped  them — still  he  refuses  or  neg¬ 
lects  to  refund  the  money. 


April  20, 


Take  A  Short  Cut  To 
Success— Get  A  Buck¬ 
eye  Traction  Ditcher 

You’re  going  to  do  something  big 
some  day — going  to  have  a  business  of 
your  own  where  you’ll  make  large 
profits  and  be  your  own  boss.  But 
why  SOME  DAY  ?  Why  not  NOW. 
The  opportunity  is  awaiting  you — it’s 
up  to  you  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

THE  BUCKEYE 
TRACTION 

DITCHER 

offers  you  a"  chance  to  get  into  a  live, 
growing  business  that  will  pay  you  as 
high  as  $15to  $18a  day  digging  the  ditches 
for  the  farmers  in  your  neighborhood. 

The  Buckeye  digs  100  to  150  rods  a  day 
depending  upon  the  soil.  It  digs  every 
ditch  uniform  size  and  perfect  to  grade 
and  lays  the  dirt  evenly  along  the  sides 
of  the  trench  so  that  back  filling  is 
easily  and  quickly  done. 

It  is  a  machine  that  is  easy  to  operate 
and  economical  to  maintain— a  money 
maker  and  a  money  saver. 

Write  for  Catalog  3  today,  or  better  still,  now. 
THE  BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER  CO. 
FINDLAY,  OHIO 


RAW  GROUND  LIME 

Good  for  all  Crops.  Quickly  available. 
Order  now. 

F.  E.  COIYLEY  LIME  CO.,  -  -  UTICA,  /V.  V 


The  Proof  of  Clothcraft  is  in  the  Wearing 

YOU  can  be  well  dressed  in  a  Clothcraft  Suit  at  from 
$10  to  $25.  Fit  is  built  into  every  Clothcraft  suit 
with  the  accuracy  we  have  reached  during  67  years  of 
experience  in  making  good  Ready-for-Service  Clothes. 

This  accuracy  of  fit  is  based  on  good  cloth,  guaranteed 
all-wool.  First-class  trimmings,  scientific  tailoring,  shape 
retaining  coat  and  satisfactory  service  are  also  guaranteed. 

CLOTHCPAFT  CLOTHES 

Guaranteed  All  Wool  at  ^10  to  ^25 


Many  fabrics  and  styles 
enable  you  to  choose  Cloth¬ 
craft  for  any  occasion.  One 
of  your  Spring  Suits  should  be 
the  Clothcraft  Blue  Serge 
Special  N’o.  5130- — $13.00. 
Ask  for  it  by  number. 

Go  totheCIothcraftStore. 
Our  dealers  know  how  to  fit 
you;  our  guarantee  covers  all 
the  vital  points  you  really 
ought  to  be  sure  of  in  a  suit 


before  you  buy  it.  Look  for 
tlie  Clothcraft  label  in  tire 
neck  of  the  coat  and  the 
guarantee  in  the  insnle 
pocket. 

If  you  can't  locate  the 
Clothcraft  Store,  write  us  and 
we  will  send  you  a  card  of 
introduction  to  the  nearest 
dealer,  also  the  Clothcraft 
Style  Book  for  spring  and  a 
sample  of  5130  serge. 


THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  COMPANY 

Founded  1846 — Oldest  American  Makers  of  Men's  Clothes 

635  St.  Clair  Ave.,  N.  V/.  Cleveland,  Sixth  City 


HOW  TO  G  ROW 


ON  YOUk  farm  or  country  estate 

It  is  now  time  to  plan  and  prepare  for  the  summer  planting.  You  can  groru  Alfalfa  on  your 
farm!  But  you  must  meet  your  particular  soil  conditions-  therefore-  we  will  ■without  cost  or  ob¬ 
ligation  give  you  expert  advice  on  tlie  selection  of  seed — seed  bed  preparation— planting  and 
care  necessary  to  meet  your  requirements  and  secure  a  perfect  stand  with  the  aid  of 


FARMOGERM  INOCULATION 

Standard  throu  ghout  the  world 

I.et  us  tell  you  of  the  method  of  growing  Vetch  with  your  spring  planting  of  Oats  to  increase  the  Oat  crop 
and  enrich  the  soil  at  the  same  time.  Also  how  to  seeni  e  the  some  results  by  growing  Soy  Beans  or  other  le¬ 
gumes  with  your  Corn.  All  spring  sow  n  clovers  should  he  inoculated,  and  a  little  fertilizer  applied.  n(!".  means 
more  hay.  Cow  Peas  and  Soy  Beans  for  Hay — as  milk  producers,  cannot  be  excelled.  This  is  practical  inform¬ 
ation  of  value  to  erery  farmer. 

TELL  I'S  YOllIl  PLANTING  IDEAS  KOK  THE  YEtlt  AND  LET  I  S  HELP  YOU  PLAN  IT  EI'ONOM- 
IL'ALLY  AND  EFFICIENTLY  I  0K  SOIL  ENRICHMENT  AND  GENERAL  FARM  IMPROVEMENT 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

-  Our  New  Book  No.  54  Sent  free 
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..  20 

@ 

21 

Common  to  good . 

..  15 

@ 

17 

Western,  best .  . 

Uf 

18 

Checks  and  dirties . 

@ 

16 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  choice,  1911 . 

@ 

03 

Common  to  good  . 

. .  06 

@) 

06  kj 

Sun  dried  . 

8 

03)4 

Chops,  190  lbs . 

fa) 

1  10 

Raspberries . 

0 

18 

Cherries . 

14 

Huckleberries . 

@ 

16 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl . 

. .  1  75 

@> 

2  75 

Newton  Pippin . 

a 

4  50 

King . 

fn  ,  a  m 

Spy  . 

..  2  50 

@ 

4  00 

Spitzcnburg . 

(ft 

5  Oil 

Wlnesap . 

..  2  50 

fa) 

4  00 

Greening  .  2  50 

Baldwin  . 2  00 

Western,  choice  varieties,  box.  .  .'.  1  60 

Common  to  good,  box .  50 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl . 9  00 

Jersey,  bbl . 00 

Strawberries,  Florida,  qt .  05 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Medium . 

Pea  . 

Red  K id ney . . 

White  Kidney . .  .  .  . 

Yellow  Eye . 

Lima,  California  ...I.!.!””’.”!’.” 


5  75 
3  85 
3  60 
3  50 
5  00 
3  90 
0  05 


rd)  3  35 
la  3  75 

@3  00 
to  1  00 
@11  00 
@8  50 
@  33 


@  5.75 
<g  390 
@  3  85 
(a  3  85 
@  5  70 
©  4  00 
@  0  10 


HOPS. 


Prime  to  choice .  21 

Common  to  good .  10 

Pacific  Coast, .  10 

Old  stock .  07 

German  crop .  48 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes— Western,  108  lb.  Itag .  175 

State,  180  lbs .  1  87 

Maine,  108  lb.  bag  .  1  95 

Southern,  new,  bbl .  3  50 

Bermuda,  new,  bbl  . 3  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1  25 

Asparagus,  Southern,  do/.  .  1  25 

California,  doz .  2  00 

Beets,  new.  bbl .  I  50 

Cariots,  bbl .  75 

Cucumbers.  Southern,  bu .  2  Oil 

Cabbage.  Danish  seed,  ton . 9  Cl) 

New. Southern,  bbl.  crate  .  1  00 

Kale,  bbl .  35 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  1  (0 

Onions.  L  0  lb.  bag  .  20 

Southern,  new,  bu . 1  20 

Peppers.  Florida  carrier .  1  00 

Peas,  Southern,  bu .  1.00 

String  Beans,  bu .  10.) 

Squash,  new,  bu .  2  00 

Egg  Plants,  Fla.,  box .  1  25 

Spinach,  bbl .  100 

Tomatoes— Southern  carrier .  1  00 

Turnips,  white,  bbl .  40 

Rutabaga  .  35 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


Cucumbers,  doz . 50 

Mushrooms,  lb .  20 

Tomatoes,  lb .  10 

Radishes.  100  bunches  .  1  50 

Lettuce,  doz .  25 

Rhubarb,  doz.  bunches .  25 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Chickens,  lb . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters . 

Ducks  . 

Geese . 

Turkeys  . . . 

Guineas,  pair . 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


18 

17 

12 

21 

11 

-0 

O') 


Turkeys,  best .  23 

Common  to  good .  18 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb .  45 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  20 

Roasters .  20 

Fowls .  14 

Ducks .  1= 

Squabs,  doz .  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hav.  Timothy  No.  1.  ton . 20  00 

No.  2 . 17  00 

No.  3 . 12  00 

Clover  mixed . 11  00 

Straw,  Rye  . . . 20  00 


MILLFEED. 


Wheat  Bran,  ton . 20  00 

Middlings  . 22  00 

Red  Dog . 28  00 

Corn  Meal . 25  op 

Linseed  Meal . 27  50 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Native  Steers .  7  00 

Bulls . 5  50 

Cows .  3  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  8  00 

Culls .  0  OU 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  4  50 

Lambs .  7  00 

Hogs .  8  50 

COUNTRY- DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  good  to  prime .  12 

Common .  09 

Pork,  light  weights .  12 

Medium  and  heavy .  09 

Hothouse  Lambs,  head . 4  00 

GRAIN. 


@ 

23 

@ 

■ill 

@> 

20 

@ 

09 

@ 

50 

@ 

1 

90 

@ 

2 

00 

<& 

2 

00 

to 

4 

75 

© 

5 

50 

@ 

2 

50 

@ 

3 

25 

@ 

3 

50 

@ 

3 

00 

@ 

1 

00 

@ 

3 

75 

@12 

00 

« 

1 

50 

@> 

60 

@ 

3 

00 

@ 

40 

@ 

1 

50 

@ 

2 

00 

@ 

2 

25 

@> 

3 

50 

@> 

3 

00 

@ 

2 

50 

@ 

1 

75 

to 

3 

00 

@ 

75 

@ 

90 

@) 

1 

12 

@ 

40 

© 

20 

@) 

2 

00 

@ 

50 

@> 

50 

@ 

19 

@ 

18 

® 

14 

@> 

22 

@> 

12 

@ 

22 

@> 

70 

@ 

24 

@ 

22 

@> 

50 

© 

30 

@ 

22 

@ 

IS 

@ 

20 

@> 

4. 

50 

@21  00 
(a  18  00 
@10  00 
@17  00 
@  21  00 


@20  50 
@  26  00 
<8  29  00 
@20  00 
@28  00 


@ 

8 

80 

@> 

8 

00 

@> 

6 

85 

@>10 

50 

@ 

7 

00 

to 

6 

75 

@> 

8 

oo 

@ 

9 

75 

@ 

13 

@ 

11 

@ 

13 

@ 

10 

& 

6 

00 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1 02  @ 

No.  2,  Red  .  113  @> 

No.  2.  Hard  Winter .  1  03  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 55  @  58 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  37  to  40 

Rye  .  05  @  67 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 


These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay; 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  32  @  30 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  20  @  30 

Ordinary  grades .  18  &  20 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  42  to  44 

Tub.  choico .  35  @i  38 

Apples,  table  sorts,  bbl . 4  00  @>  0  00 

Potatoes,  bushel  .  75  «  1 00 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb, .  25  @>  20 

Fowls .  18  @  22 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 

Butter,  nearby  creamery .  30  @  37 

Western  creamery  .  35  to  30 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery .  22  @  23 

Gathered  fresh . 18  <a  19 

Apples,  dessert  varieties,  bbl .  2  50  @3  50 

Common  kinds  .  1  50  @2  00 

Cranberries,  bbl .  8  00  C*t10  50 

Potatoes,  2  bu.  bag .  1  30  @  1  35 

Dressed  Meats — Veal .  13  to  10 

Pork .  11  @)  12 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls .  19  @  21 

Roasters .  20  ©  25 

Turkeys .  22  @  25 

Hay-No.  1 . 22  00  @  23  00 

No.  2 . 19  00  ©  20  00 

No.  3 . 10  00  @118  00 

Straw— Rye . 22  00  @23  00 


Millfeed— Bran,  ton . 21  UO  @22  00 

Middlings... . 22  Oil  @24  00 

Mixed  Feed . 23  00  @  25  00 

Gluten . 24  00  @  25  00 

Live  Stock— Milch  Cows . 30  00  @70  00 

Beef  Cows,  100  lbs  .  3  50  to  5  00 

Bulls.  100  lbs .  4  00  to  5  00 

Calves,  100  lbs .  0  00  @7  75 

Hogs,  100  lbs .  8  50  ©  9  50 


BOSTON  MARKETS  PRICES. 

Prices  average  fairer  to  both  producer 
and  consumer  in  Boston  market  at  present 
time  than  is  most  times  the  case.  Of 
course,  there  are  exceptions,  hut  this  is  the 
general  rule.  Nearly  all  fruits  are  in  fair 
supply,  and  prices  reasonable.  Apples  are 
improving  slightly  in  price  and  demand,  but, 
of  course,  not  in  quality,  best  Baldwins 
bringing  about  $4  per  barrel,  other  grades, 
$2  to  $6  ou  the  average.  Other  kinds  go 
at  from  81.50  to  83.50  per  barrel,  except 
Spy,  which,  if  good,  brings  $5  to  86  per 
barrel.  Local  box  fruit  brings  81  to  81.50, 
Western  about  82.  Bananas  from  81.50  to 
$3.50  per  bunch  for  yellows,  while  reds 
bring  from  83  to  $6.  Lemons,  $5  to  87 
per  box;  oranges  are  short  and  up  in 
price,  briuging  from  $3  to  $4.50  for  Cali- 
fornias  and  $4  to  86  for  Floridas  per  box. 
Strawberries  are  more  reasonable,  extreme 
Southern  berries  bring  20  to  25  cents  per 
box,  while  those  from  the  Carol inas  bring 
about  5  cents  per  box  more  for  the  best 
ones.  Both  California  and  Southern  aspara¬ 
gus  brings  $4.50  to  $5  per  dozen  bunches. 
Southern  tomatoes.  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  car¬ 
rier;  native  hot-house,  40  cents  per  pound 
for  best.  Native  cucumbers,  $5  to  $8,  per 
box. 

Southern  spinach,  $1.50  per  barrel;  kale, 
$1 ;  native  hothouse  dandelions,  $1  per 
bushel;  beet  greens.  90;  lettuce.  $1.50  per 
box;  rhubarb,  9  to  10  cents  per  pound; 


squash,  native,  3  cents  per  pound ;  South¬ 
ern  Summer,  $2.50  per  crate ;  cabbage, 
native,  $1  per  barrel;  Southern,  $1.50  to 
$2  per  crate.  Potatoes  are  just  in  average 
supply,  with  a  slight  advance  in  price  over 
the  past  few  weeks ;  Maine  stock,  $1.40  per 
bag;  Southern,  $5.50  to  $6  per  barrel; 
sweets,  $1.50  a  basket.  Onions  are  selling 
better  and  will  continue  so,  as  the  poor 
stock  is  now  either  spoiled  or  has  been  sold. 
Native,  $1.25  per  bag;  foreign  and  Mexi¬ 
can  stock,  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  crate.  Tur¬ 
nips  are  selling  better,  rutabaga,  $1.25  per 
barrel  ;  White  Eggs,  75  cents  per  bushel ; 
flats.  50.  Beets,  native,  75  to  90  per  box ; 
Southern,  $1.50  per  erats ;  carrots,  60  to 
$1  per  box. 

Butter,  which  should  have  dropped  two 
weeks  ago,  according  to  all  signs  at  that 
time,  has  held  very  firm  up  to  now,  but 
cannot  hold  there  much  longer,  and  is  apt 
to  begin  dropping  any  day  now.  Best  New 
England  butter  bolds  at  38  to  39  Mi  at 
wholesale;  best  Western,  37  to  38.  nothing 
that  is  decent  under  36.  Cheese  holds 
about  the  same  with  an  average  supply  on 
hand:  17  to  19  is  the  general  price  per 
pound.  • 

Eggs  are  very  plentiful  at  a  price  any¬ 
body  can  afford,  and  many  are  being  rushed 
into  storage,  also  the  hatching  demand  is 
heavy  just  now.  Boston  prices  are  21  to 
25  per  dozen  wholesale,  while  country  stores 
have  been  paying  about  20  cents  in  trade 
as  the  rule. 

Meats  hold  steady,  with  poultry  higher, 
especially  live  hens,  which  bring  as  high  as 
20  cents  per  pound,  being  in  demand  for  the 
Jewish  holidays  next  week.  Best  beef  on 
the  hoof.  8  and  8 V4  per  pound  :  good.  6  to 
7 ;  other  grades,  $3.50  to  $5.50  per  100. 
Best  dressed  beef,  13 14  per  pound:  other 
grades,  11  to  12^;  best  dressed  lamb.  15: 
others  11  to  13;  best  veal.  15;  others.  9 
to  13;  dressed  hogs,  9  to  9%;  common 
dressed  fowls,  17  to  21  :  native  broiler 
chickens,  40  cents  per  pound ;  large  roasting, 
25  ;  turkeys,  25. 

Best  horse  bay  is  working  up  and  brings 
$23  to  $24  per  ton :  other  grades,  $16  to 
$22,  with  stock  bay  from  $12  to  $15  per 
ton.  Corumeal.  $1.25  per  bag;  oats,  43 
per  bushel :  bran,  $22  per  ton  :  mixed  feed, 
$23  to  $25;  cottonseed  meal,  $32;  linseed, 
$29,  and  gluten,  $25.50.  a.  e.  p. 


FOOD  SUPPLIES  FOR  DINING  CARS. 

How  many  of  the  farmers  through  whose 
farms  the  biggest  dining  car  lines  pass 
back  and  forth  almost  every  hour  of  the 
twenty-four,  stop  to  think  of  the  market 
created  by  the  wheeled  hotels,  and  how 
many  of  them  know  that  to  a  very  consid¬ 
erable  extent  the  products  of  the  farm  dairy 
and  hennery  are  sold  direct  to  the  steward 
of  a  car  and  the  middleman,  the  commis¬ 
sion  man,  and  all  other  kinds  of  go-betweens 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer, 
completely  knocked  out?  Have  you  farmers 
ever  figured  out  the  immonee  increase  of 
the  business  of  feeding  hungry  people  on 
the  go? 

It  used  to  be  that  a  lone  ear  would  scud 
over  the  prairies,  be  side-tracked  at  some 
out-of-the-way  place,  and  then  be  coupled 
onto  a  through  train  and  whisked  back 
to  the  city.  Now  the  train  that  crosses 
both  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  and 
scales  both  the  Rockies  and  the  Sierra 
Nevadas,  carries  its  own  diners  clear 
through.  The  other  day  the  Northwestern 
railroad  put  on  nine  new  steel  trains  be¬ 
tween  Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  and  each 
train  was  equipped  with  its  own  diner.  The 
total  outlay  approximated  $1,000,000.  At 
the  same  time  a  rival  line  was  doing  big 
things  in  the  same  direction.  Now  let 
us  take  into  consideration  the  immense 
number  of  trains  ou  all  the  roads,  which 
pass  through,  in  all  directions  in  most  of 
the  States,  then  we  have  some  idea  of 
the  amount  of  food  required  by  the  whole. 

Now  as  to  how  these  supplies  are  bought. 
In  cities  like  Chicago  a  large  quautlty  of 
the  stuff  is  procured  in  the  local  mar¬ 
ket.  but  thousands  of.  dollars  worth  is 
contracted  direct  with  the  producer.  In 
•some  instances  the  farmer  makes  the  ar¬ 
rangement  through  the  local  station  agent. 
He  agrees  to  deliver  a  crate  of  eggs  a 
day,  or  a  crate  every  other  day  or  twice 
a  day  according  to  his  supply.  '  The  other 
day  a  conductor  or  steward  ou  a  run  be¬ 
tween  Winona  and  Sleepy  Eye,  Minnesota, 
was  given  an  order  to  buy  his  eggs  en 
route,  and  this  is  a  sample  of  orders  sent 
out  almost  every  day.  A  superintendent 
of  a  line  of  dining  cars  between  Chicago  j 
and  St.  Louis,  relied  on  the  owner  of  a 
bunch  of  Jersey  cows  to  keep  him  largely  j 
supplied  with  milk  and  cream,  and  he  had  j 
the  same  kind  of  an  arrangement  with  j 
producers  of  butter.  Many  of  the  stewards  j 
buy  their  vegetables  and  fruit  in  season 
along  the  route  where  it  is  produced.  This,  j 
of  course,  cannot  be  done  in  Winter  time,  j 
Dining  car  crews,  to  some  extent  began  1 
the  custom  of  buying  direct  from  the  far-  j 
mers,  at  times  when  the  car  was  side-  j 
tracked  waiting  to  go  back  on  the  opposite 
run.  They  actually  were  hauled  from  : 

the  farmhouse  to  the  ear. 

As  to  prices  it  is  known  that  the  pro-  j 
duce  is  bought  at  as  low  prices  as  pos¬ 
sible.  but  it  is  also  known  that  the  aver-  j 
age  is  higher  than  where  it  must  pass  I 
through  several  hands,  and  where  there  is  J 
much  more  of  a  delay  in  getting  the  re-  I 
turns.  Between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  | 
and  St.  Louis  and  St.  Haul  a  large  pro-  I 
portion  of  the  butter  and  eggs  supplies,  as  | 
well  as  the  milk,  cream  and  buttermilk, 
are  bought  en  route.  It  is  claimed  that  the  I 
Kansas  men  market  a  large  proportion  of 
their  products  in  this  way.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  custom  could  be  >xtended 
with  considerable  advantage,  by  fair  deal¬ 
ing.  In  a  good  many  instances  the  steward 
ou  a  train  tests  his  milk,  and  some  of  them 
candle  their  eggs.  Once  a  producer  is  found 
to  be  putting  off  inferior  goods,  it  is  all  up 
with  him.  There  is  immense  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  the  big  diuing  car  lines.  They 
largely  make  use  of  this  service  to  draw 
patronage,  and  this  is  only  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  corporations  prefer  to 
deal  direct  with  the  farmer  in  making  this 
class  of  purchases.  j.  l.  chaff. 

R.  N.-Y. — Of  course,  only  a  very  small  per 
cent,  of  our  readers  could  ever  hope  to 
obtain  this  trade.  Still  we  intend  to  name 
every  possible  chance  for  a  direct  market, 
hoping  that  someone  may  try  it. 


A  MARYLAND  STOCK  COUNTRY. 

We  have  no  railroad  nearer  than  12 
miles.  All  our  produce,  inculding  milk  is 
hauled  to  Washington  by  wagon.  Many  of 
our  dairymen  have  been  hard  hit  by  the 
District  Board  of  Health  requiring  all  cows 
to  be  tuberculin  tested.  Cows  well  cared 
for  and  in  _fine  condition,  that  would  have 
sold  for  $75  at  auction,  were  sent  out 
of  the  State  and  sold  for  human  food. 
Four  of  our  best  dairymen  each  lost  40  t>> 
50  cows  within  the  past  year.  Netting 
them  $14  to  $16  each  on  the  farm.  If  they 
lived  in  the  District  of  Columbia  they  would 
have  fared  much  better.  Milk  is  received  in 

ashlngtou  from  any  old  place  daily  and 
sold  to  all.  or  if  you  lose  your  prermit  for 
milk,  make  butter  as  you  choose  and  sell 
in  the  open  market.  The  farmers  of  this 
county  graze  from  75  to  100  ears  (40  to 
the  car)  of  Western  stock  cattle  every 
year,  and  many  thousand  sheep  for  the 
lamb  market;  some  extra  fine  early  lambs 
weighing  about  40  pounds  each  sold  for 
$10.  Cattle  we  fear  were  laid  in  too  high 
this  year,  cost  laid  down  at  the  railroad 
about  the  center  of  the  county  from  $6.50 
to  $7.50  per  100.  The  smallest  we  get 
weigh  about  700  pounds,  best  900  to  950 
pounds.  The  heavy  are  fed  some  grain  all 
Winter  and  sold  from  early  grass,  the 
small  wintered  on  dry  and  '  rough  feed, 
grazed  all  the  season  and  finished  with  a 
little  corn  and  sold  about  December  1. 
They  are  expected  to  put  on  300  to  400 
pounds  each.  We  make  a  few  fit  for  ex¬ 
port,  the  others  used  by  the  dressed  beef 
trade  of  Washington.  Our  wheat  nearly  all 
goes  to  railroad  and  sells  for  about  five 
cents  less  than  Baltimore  quotations.  Some 
local  mills  grind  wheat.  All  bran  is  In 
great  demand  and  sells  for  as  much  as 
the  wheat  cost  per  pound.  It  is  used  to 
feed  White  Leghorn  hens.  Eggs  are  ship¬ 
ped  to  New  York,  freight  55  cents  per 
crate.  Eggs  are  low  this  year,  and  feed 
high,  so  all  are  complaining.  We  raise 
some  fine  draft  horses,  grade  1’erelieron 
and  Belgian,  from  1,200  to  1.600  pounds. 
They  sell  for  $200  to  $300.  four  to  six 
years  old.  One  of  our  teams  would  be 
a  curiosity  in  your  State,  as  we  haul  hay 
to  market  four  to  six  of  these  tine  horses 
driven  by  an  old  darkey ;  many  of  the 
best  drivers  and  nfost  reliable  ones  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  All  drive  from  the 
saddle,  use  only  one  line,  to  the  loader : 
haul  from  three  to  five  tons  of  loose  hay 
and  100  to  150  bushels  of  potatoes  or 
wheat,  18  to  22  barrels  of  corn  la  barrel 
is  350  poundsl.  The  city  government  i- 
after  us  all  the  time  for  something,  th  • 
last  is  a  load  of  hay  not  to  be  over  16 
feet  wide  and  get  a  permit  every  month 
allowing  a  farm  team  to  haul  produce  t  > 
the  city.  H.  j.  l. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Md. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Beaches,  lbn- 
ries  Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese.  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
ami  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 

solicited.  34  &  36  Little  13tli  St..  New  York- 


IX  Y/», ,  Wonf  t0  Cet  the  most  money  out  of  yonr 

11  i ou  tt ani  dressed  and  live  poul¬ 
try,  CALVES,  PIGS.  BUTTER  AND  EGGS, 
SHI ! ’  TO  US.  One  of  GREATER  NEW  YORK'S 
LARGEST  WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

OONKON  BROS.  CO., 

131st  St.  and  12th  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N-  Y. 


WANTED 

BERRIES.  FANCY  EGGS.  HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.  GREEN 
PEAS  AND  ALL  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Top  Prices  for  Choice  Goods 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO .,  100  Murray  St. ,  New  York 


AGENTS  WANTED — To  sell  Farmers’  Account  Book. 

Easy  seller.  Home  territory.  Big  inducements. 
Address,  A.  F.  NAYLOR,  943  Main  St.,  Ft.  Wayno,  Ind. 


Wanted— Second  Hand  Hot  Water  Boiler 

tu  good  repair.  State  size,  make  and  age. 

J.  L.  l.EH,  -  -  -  CAliJlEL,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  both 
with  and  without  farm  experience,  who  wish  to 
work  on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady,  sober 
man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  phil¬ 
anthropic  organization  and  we  make  no  charge  to 
employer  or  employee.  Onr  object  is  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  farming  among  Jews. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Ave.,  IV.  Y.  City 

HORSE  TEAMSTER  WANTED— To  do  farm 
■*  work.  Salary.  $30  to  $35.  Apply  to  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Letclnvorth  Tillage,  Thiells,  New  York 


yUANTED—  A  few  single  men  for  farm  work.  None  but 
**  competent  men  that  do  not  drink  will  be  em¬ 
ployed.  While  Horse  Farms,  A.  K.  Heath,  Mur..  Paoli,  Penn. 


VUANTEO— EXPERIENCED  SWINE  BREEDER-M anage  puro 
»»  bred*  ou  shares.  Sheldon  Homestead,  Martinsburg,  N.  Y. 


IERSEY  FARMS  -i  to  ar*o  acres  in  Jersey's  best  soil.  Catalogue 
w  tree.  ED.  Itt'KKOl'UIIS,  147  E.  State  St.,  Trenton,  ft.  J. 


Wanted-SMALL  FARM 

Or  acreage  of  about  10  acres,  for  fruit  and 
poultry,  convenient  to  town  or  city  in  Eastern 
States.  AddressG  H.  J.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


C  A  D  1\/f  C  in  the  Beantifuily 

r  niViViJ  ORCHARD  PARK  DISTRICT 

twelve  miles  by  State  road  from  Buffalo. 

A.  D.  Jamieson,  323  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Old  Homestead  Must  be  Sold  to  Settle  Estate 

122  acres,  3  miles  from  Railroad  town,  good  10-room 
house,  basement  barn  44  by  38,  nearly  new;  water 
at  house  and  barn;  ail  kinds  of  fruit;  15-acre  tim¬ 
ber  lot  and  the  best  kind  of  land,  for  only  $2,800. 
It  will  pay  you  to  see  his  plaee  at  once. 

BILLINGS  FARM  AGENCY,  Apalachin,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FARM  R  A  R  (1  AIMQ — Income  last  year  from  this  dcsirahb- 
rflnlW  DAnilAINo  money-maker:  Tomatoes.  $400;  s\wi 
potatoes,  $.400;  lettuce  and  pea-,  $SU;  besides  other  Income  from 
chi-kens,  etc.  S  acres,  splendid  neighborhood  and  location,  good 
2-stor..  house,  tirsl-class  condition,  near  K.R.  ami  electric;  good 
size  barn,  w  -igou  shed,  chicken  bouse,  etc.  Immediate  posses 
sum.  Vineland,  N.  .1..  So.  6$,  Only  $$;sM ;  part  owl 
C.  D  -ROSE  FARM  AGENCY,  cor.  State  and  Wurron  Sts., 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  or  branch  office,  Vineland,  N.  J 
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“  While  I  have  been  feeding  *  Sal  Vet  ’  for  6  days  only,  il  has 
already  expelled  several  worms  .from  my  horses  some  of  them 
12>A  inches  long  ;  it  has  done  all  you  claim  for  it  so  far.  Sev¬ 
eral  oi  my  neighbors  stopped  to  see  these  worms  as  I  saved 
them  all,  ami  I  hope  you  will  receive  orders  from  them.  They 
were  all  interested  when  I  showed  them  the  goods  and  what 
1  Sal  Vet  ’  has  actually  done.” 

A.  J.  Thetgee,  1U.  No.  3,  Lowman,  N.  Y. 


u  We  raise  a  good  many  hogs  and  1  have  been  feeding  i  Sal 
Vet.’  I  have  one  hog  especially  that  seemed  to  be  alive  with 
worms,  and  1  paid  especial  attention  to  the  treatment  of  this 
one  animal.  I  wish  you  could  see  this  hog  today.  It  surely  is 
a  dandy,  ami  its  improvement  is  entirely  due  to  the  use  of 
*  Sal  Vet.’  I  gladly  endorse  all  that  you  claim  for  your  prepara¬ 
tion,  because  1  haw  proved  it  on  my  own  place.” 

P.  Mikel,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


“  I  fed  •  sal  Vet  *  to  mv  horses  and  never  saw  such  immense 
quantities  of  worms  as  they  pas8«*d.‘’ 

Henry  Kadmann,  Voorhecsville,  N.  Y. 

<c  Kindly  ship  at  once  to  my  farm  at  Little  FalH,  X.  J., 
another  barred  of  your  •  Sul  Vet.'  I  found  one  of  my  sheep  In 
the  barn  hunting  for  the  empt>  barrel,  and  when  it  found  it,  it 
thrust  Its  head  ami  body  into  it,  to  get  what  little  of  the  pre¬ 
paration  there  was  left  in  it.  Hence  this  order.” 

Auo.  Wa I.TKR8,  173  W.  83rd  St.,  New  York  City. 


{‘  I  have  tried  many  different  remedies  for  worms  in  live 
stock,  but  the  only  successful  one  is  *  Sal  Vet.’  I  consider  it  * 
wonderful  worm  destroyer.”  Menard  Sivkr,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

(c  Some  of  my  pigs  were  so  sick  I  thought  they  were  beyond 
medicine  nr  other  help.  They  would  not  eat,  and  were  the 
poorest  pigs  1  ever  saw.  After  feeding  them  ‘  Sal  Vet  ’  for  thirty 
days,  they  were  put  in  good  condition.  Have  been  feeding  it 
ever  since  and  am  well  pleased  with  the  present  condition  of 
my  hogs.”  Thob.  H.  Brush,  Greenlawn,  N.  Y. 


^  I’ll  Save  Your  Stock — 

I'll  Save  Your  Feed — 1*11  Rid 
Your  Stock  of  Worms — or  No  Pi 


Thai  Sal-Vet  Is  llnequaled 


HON.  A.  J.  LOVCJOV 

Secretary  Berkshire 
Swine  Breeders'  Ass'n, 

Roscoe,  Ill.,  says: 

“Please  send  us  two 
barrels  of  Sal-Vet  at 
once.  This  is  the  best 
thing  we  have  ever 
used.  We  use  it  for 
sheep,  horses  and  over 
100  hogs,  and  find  it 
all  you  claim.  We 
can  heartily  recom¬ 
mend  same  to  all 
sheep  breeders  as  well 
as  swine  breeders.’’ 

Hogs  Doubled  Their  Weight  in  50  Days 

I  used  your  Sal-Vet  regularly  while  feed¬ 
ing  a  bunch  of  fattening  hogs,  and  can  say 
it  is  surely  a  fine  article — a  great  condi¬ 
tioner  and  reliable  worm  destroyer.  JAy 
hogs  doubled  their  weight  in  fifty  days. — 
Wm.  Lotz,  Lanark,  Ill. 


OR.  C.  O.  SMEAD 

The  Eminent  Author¬ 
ity  on  Live  Stock  Dis¬ 
eases,  says: 

“As  a  stock  tonic  and 
worm  remedy,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  Sal- 
Vet  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  compound  I  have 
ever  given  a  trial — and. 
as  you  well  know,  my 
business  as  veterinary 
editor  of  the  National 
Stockman  and  Farmer 
and  the  Tribune-Farm¬ 
er  of  N.  y.,  requires  me 
to  test  many  tonics  and 
remedies  for  animal  aliments. 


ROSCOE  M.  WOOD 

Secretary  of  The 
Standard  Delaine  Me¬ 
rino  Record,  Saline, 
Mich.,  says: 

“We'  have  found  a 
worm  preventive  fp  Sal- 
Vet  when  proper  condi¬ 
tions  of  pasture  are 
maintained  and  It  Is 
kept  constantly  before 
the  flock  so  they  can 
eat  all  they  want  and 
have  no  other  salt.  We 
have  found  this  prep¬ 
aration  economical  to 
use  under  all  condi¬ 
tions.” 


Read  How  Sal-Vet  Saves  Sheep 

I  have  not  lost  a  single  sheep  since  I 
began  feeding  Sal-Vet.  Last  winter,  with¬ 
out  Us  use,  I  lost  25%  of  my  flock. — Chas. 
E.  Wyman,  Pekin,  Ind. 


Are  Worms  Robbing  You  Like  This? 

My  hogs  were  not  doing  well.  It  seemed  impossible 
to  get  any  flesh  on  them  until  I  commenced  feeding 
Sai-Vet.  Now  they  are  doing  fine. — P.  C.  Hathaway, 
Wilcox,  Neb. 


L.  H.  COOCH 

Editor  Practical  Farm¬ 
er,  Philadelphia,  says: 

“In  order  to  have  re¬ 
liable  data  before  express¬ 
ing  my  opinion  about  Sal- 
Vet,  I  gave  it  to  twenty- 
one  cows  in  their  feed  for 
a  month.  Eight  others 
were  given  no  Sal-Vet  at 
this  time.  At  the  end  of 
thirty  days’  test,  the  21 
cows  that  had  been  given 
Sal-Vet  showed  a  tone 
and  condition  of  health 
that  was  really  remark¬ 
able.  In  my  experience 
feeding  this  tonic  io 
horses  also.  I  can  only  speak  of  it  in  the  words 
of  highest  praise.  I  am  satisfied  that.  Sal- 
Vet  is  a  wonderful  vermifuge  and  tonic  for 
horses." 


Sal-Vet  Saved  His  Hogs 

I  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  feeding  your  Sal-Vet.  My 
hogs  went  through  the  entire  winter  without  a  single  case  of 
cholera,  but  my  neighbors  all  lost  their  entire  herds. 

Thad.  McCormick,  113  E.  Douglas  Ave.,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Sal-Vet  Stopped  Lamb  Losses 

"Before  feeding  Sal-Vet  I  had  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty  Iambs  within  three 
months;  since  feeding  it,  I  have  lost  just  one  lamb.  The  balance  of  the  flock  are 
looking  fine,  and  I  shall  never  do  business  without  Sal-Vet  as  long  as  I  keep  stock. 
—Andrew  Thomas,  Olive,  Texas. 


The  Great  Worm  Destroyer  and  Conditioner 


Lost  No  Hogs,  While  Neighbors  Lost  All  They  Had 

My  hogs  certainly  did  fine  while  fattening,  and  I  did  not  lose 
a  single  one,  while  some  of  my  neighbors  lost  their  entire  herds. 
I  must,  and  do  give  Sal-Vet  credit  for  these  results. — J.  Wales 
Munroe,  Rt.  No.  0,  Plainfield,  Ill. 

Sal-Vet  Is  by  Far  the  Best  and  Cheapest 

1  like  to  feed  Sal-Vet  to  hogs  of  all  ages,  as  It  completely 
cleans  them  of  worms  without  starving  the  hogs  before  feeding 
It.  I  consider  Sal-Vet  by  far  the  best  and  least  expensive  worm 
destroyer  and  conditioner  I  have  ever  fed. — Jens  Ingwersen, 
Rt.  No.  1,  Avoca,  Iowa. 


Cholera  Rages  on  All  Sides 

I  fed  a  carload  of  hogs  on  which  I  made  a  thorough 
test  of  Sal-Vet  for  seventy  days.  Cholera  or  some 
disease  like  it  was  killing  off  hogs  all  around  me,  but  I 
never  had  a  single  one  sick;  they  remained  in  fine  con¬ 
dition  during  the  entire  time. — W.  C.  Grove,  Box  235. 
Hominy,  Oklahoma. 

Will  Not  Be  Without  Sal-Vet 

Sal-Vet  freed  my  hogs  from  worms  by 
the  -wholesale.  I’ll  not  be  without  it. — 
Henry  Iverson,  Wagner,  S.  D. 


Hogs  Cains  4  Pounds  Daily  on  Sal- Vet 

Your  Sal-Vet  is  certainly  o.k.  One  of 
our  hogs  has  made  an  average  gain  of 
four  pounds  daily  since  we  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  Sal-Vet. — Herbert  Taylor,  Rt.  No.  1, 
Geneva,  Neb. 

Fed  Sal-Vet,  Horses  Sleek  as  Moles 

I  have  been  feeding  Sal-Vet  to  my  horses 
and  colt,  and  can  say  that  my  horses 
never  looked  as  well.  My  colt  was  full  of 
worms,  but  Sal-Vet  has  entirely  rid  him 
of  these  parasites,  and  he  is  as  sleek  as 
a  mole. — J.  A.  Rilea,  Rt.  6,  Batavia,  Ohio. 


Sal-Vet  Worth  More  Than  Four  Times  Its  Cost 

I  enclose  check  in  payment  for  the  Sal-Vet  sent  recently.  Four  times  this 
sum  would  not  begin  to  pay  for  the  benefit  I  derived  from  feeding  Sal-Vet. 
— W.  II.  Wallace,  Franktown,  Va. 

Sows  Fed  Sal-Vet  Raise  Bigger  Litters 

I  have  been  feeding  Sal-Vet  to  n  bunch  of  little  pigs.  They  have  devel¬ 
oped  great  appetites  and  have  grown  rapidly.  I  have  two  sows.  I  fed  one 
of  them  Sal-Vet  and  she  raised  eleven  fine  pigs.  The  other  to  which  I  did 
not  feed  Sal-Vet  lost  six  out  of  nine  in  the  litter. — Mrs.  Ada  C.  Parmalee, 
Rt.  No.  16,  Newtown.  Conn. 


SIDNEY  R.  FEIL, 
President 

Registered 
Pharmacist 
Graduate 
National 
Institute  of 
Pharmacy 


I'll  Show 


You  How 


to  Rid  Them  of  Worms— How  to  Make 
Them  Grow  Faster,  Thrive  Better,  Look 
Sleeker  and  Put  On  Flesh  With  No  More  Feed 


I’ll  drive  out  the  pests  that  steal  your  profits.  I’ll  make 
every  animal  on  your  place  worm-free,  thrifty — put  them  in 
condition  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  their  feed— make  them  bring 
you  the  most  profits.  I’ll  prove  these  things  right  on  your 
own  farm,  right  in  your  own  barnyard,  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 
ME  A  PENNY.  I  am  doing  it  for  thousands  of  farmers  every 
day.  All  I  ask  is  the  privilege  of  sending  you  enough  SAL- 
VET  to  last  all  your  stock  60  days — so  you  can  see  the  results 
on  your  own  animals.  1  want  you  to  see,  with  your  own  eyes, 
the  wonderful  benefit  it  produces — BEFORE  YOU  PAY  ME 
A  SINGLE  PENNY. 


Worms  can’t  live  where  Sal  -Vet  is  used.  Why  take 
chances  ?  Why  let  these  pests  continue  to  sap  the  strength 
and  vitality  of  your  farm  animals,  leaving  them  asy  victims  to 
plagues,  cholera  and  other  contagious  diseases  ?  Just  send  me 
the  coupon  below  —  you  take  no  risk  whatever.  Get  my  60 
days’  trial  supply  of  Sal  -Vet  right  away.  See  how  it  will  work 
wonders  on  your  stock— how  it  will  stop  your  losses.  Sal-Vet  is  a 
medicated  salt — easy  to  feed.  Stock  relish  it— let  them  run  to  it  freely 
and  THEY  WILL  DOCTOR  THEMSELVES.  No  starving— no  mix¬ 
ing— no  drenching' — no  dosing— no  trouble  at  all. 

Sal -Vet  kills  and  expels  the  deadly  stomach  and  free  intestinal 
worms  and  then  tones  the  blood,  stimulates  the  appetite  and  puts  the 
animals  in  the  "pink  of  condition”. 


Send  No  Money— -Just  the  Coupon! 


Fill  out  the  coupon — tell  me  how  many  head  of  stock  you  have— mail  it  to  me  today.  You  pay  tJ 
it  arrives  and  when  the  60  days  are  up  report  results.  If  Sal -Vet  fails  to  do  what  I  claim,  I’ll 
won’t  owe  me  a  penny.  Address  SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  President 

. . . . %  THE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO.,  ManTg  Chemists 

SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  President  \  Dept.RNY  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


the  freight  charges  when 
'  cancel  the  charge — you 


^H%NY  FE,L  a  \  ppiPCC.  40lbs.,$2.25:1001bs^. 

Dept  Cleveland,  O.  \  rKIbtO.  $5.00;  200  lbs.  $9.00; 

Shlp.au  enough  Sal- Vet  to  last  my  stock  60  days.  \  800  lbs.,  $13.00;  600  lbs.,  $21.12. 
I  will  pay  the  freight  charges  when  it  arrives,  report  %  No  orders  filled  for  less  than 
results  in  60  days  and  will  then  pay  for  it  if  it  does  what  ♦  40  lbs.  Never  sold  in  bulk; 

you  claim  If  it  docs  not,  you  are  to  cancel  the  charge.  \  only  in  1  rade-Marked  Bal- 

■*  Vet  packages.  Shipments 
♦  for  CO  days’  trial  are 

. . . . . .  \  based  on  1  lb.  of  Sal- 

%  Vet  for  each  sheep 
♦  or  hog,  4  lbs.  for 


Name. 


P.O. 


Shipping  Sta . State 


Number  of  Sheep. 


each  larger  ani¬ 
mal,  as  near  as  J.l 
►  we  can  come  V 
%  without1 
♦  breaking* 

.  *  regular  size 

Hogs . Cattle . Horses .  *^package^ 
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raised  the  question  as  to  whether  beef  production 
might  be  profitable  in  the  East.  A  number  of  things 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  a  discussion  of  this 
subject.  Our  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  beef  cattle  is  constantly  decreasing  in  this 
country,  as  compared  with  an  increased  growth  in 


population.  We  increased  26  per  cent,  in  population 
between  1900  and  1910  and  fell  off  in  cattle  produc¬ 
tion.  A  few  years  ago  our  export  cattle  trade  was 
large.  To-day  it  is  practically  insignificant.  Great 
emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  profits  associated  with 
of  dairy  cattle,  and  many  persons 


BEEF  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  EAST. 

Can  It  Be  Made  Profitable  ? 

The  production  of  beef  in  the  United  States  is 
attracting  very  serious  attention  at  the  present  time. 
Last  year  a  Delaware  subscriber  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 


THE  QUARTETTE  OF  MULES  AND  HORSES-THEY  GET  TIRED  IN  TIME.  Fig.  203. 


THE  GASOLINE  MULE— IT  CAN  WORK  DAY  OR  NIGHT  ON  PLOW  OR  HARROW.  Fig 


626 


T  FT  IS  RURAL  NEW -YORKER 


who  formerly  kept  beef  animals,  gave  them  up  for 
milk  producers.  Further,  as  the  cost  of  living  in¬ 
creased,  in  the  corn  belt  the  farmers  felt  that  they 
could  make  more  money  on  their  high-priced  lands 
by  discontinuing  feeding  stock,  and  selling  grain,  and 
acted  accordingly.  Thus  the  stock  of  beef  cattle 
naturally  diminished. 

The  profit  to  be  made  on  a  thing  or  substance,  de¬ 
pends  on  a  variety  of  conditions.  So  far  as  farming 
is  concerned,  the  cost  of  labor  and  the  value  of  the 
land  are  two  very  vital  factors.  It  has  been  thought 
by  many  men  within  500  miles  of  Chicago,  that  they 
could  not  profitably  feed  fat  cattle  on  land  worth 
$100  to  $200,  .with  prices  on  finished  steers  as  low  as 
they  were  much  of  the  time.  Now,  of  course,  the 
price  of  beef  is  very  good,  and  there  is  more  of 
promise  of  profit  under  existing  conditions.  1  have, 
however,  felt  that  on  certain  cheap  lands  in  the  East, 
including  Ohio  in  this  territory,  that  beef  production 
should  be  possible  with  a  fair  margin  of  profit  to 
follow.  Two  things  seem  to  me  very  essential,  how¬ 
ever,  in  this  connection.  Assuming  the  land  to  be 
cheap,  say  $50  per  acre  or  less,  then  it  must  be  fairly 
well  suited  for  corn  production,  or  should  produce 
grass  easily  and  abundantly. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated,  now  for  some 
years,  that  silage  can  be  fed  with  a  greater  degree  of 
profit  than  almost  any  other  food  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farm.  For  many  years  its  merit  for 
dairy  cattle  has  been  acknowledged,  but  now  in  recent 
years,  extensive  experiments  by  some  of  our  stations 
have  shown  that  it  is  most  valuable  in  economical 
beef  production.  The  pound  of  dry  matter  secured 
from  corn  silage  costs  less  than  that  produced  in 
any  other  way.  If,  therefore,  a  heavy  yield  of  corn 
is  secured,  and  converted  into  silage,  it  will  materially 
assist  in  reducing  the  cost  of  beef  production. 

On  the  cheap  lands  of  the  East,  where  grass  is 
easily  grown,  the  opportunities  to  produce  beef  at 
low  cost  seems  to  me  attractive.  The  writer  knows 
of  hill  farms  in  Ohio*  and  Pennsylvania,  where  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  grass  is  the  main  source  of  food  for  the 
farm  stock.  These  lands  range  in  value,  from  say 
$30  to  $65  per  acre.  Blue  grass  grows  luxuriantly. 
The  custom  here  is  to  feed  cattle  on  this  grass  both 
Summer  and  Winter.  Pastures  for  Winter  use  are 
not  grazed  in  Summer,  but  are  held  over  for  Winter 
feeding  only.  In  some  cases  the  stockman  feeds  a 
limited  amount  of  grain  in  Winter,  but  in  other  cases 
none  at  all.  Many  cattle  fattened  on  grass  have  found 
their  way  into  the  Eastern  markets,  and  have  returned 
a  good  profit.  This  type  of  beef  production  calls  for 
a  minimum  of  labor  and  concentrated  feed.  On  the 
Atlantic  coast,  if  in  the  snow  section  in  Winter,  then, 
of  course,  such  a  .method  is  impossible.  The  feeding 
of  cattle  and  sheep  on  Winter  pasture,  is,  however, 
piacticed  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States,  and 
is  the  common  method  in  the  Cheviot  hills  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  some  other  sections  of  Great  Britain.  There 
is  a  vast  amount  of  cheap  land  in  the  South,  also, 
where  feed  can  be  produced  most  abundantly  and 
cheaply. 

Ordinarily,  however,  it  seems  impossible  for  the 
Eastern  farmers  to  produce  beef  for  profit,  if  he  is 
to  shelter  his  cattle  in  Winter,  and  is  to  purchase 
most  of  his  feed.  Yet  I  have  wondered  that  more 
men  did  not  feed  beef  cattle  or  mutton  sheep  on 
some  of  the  .farms  of  New  York,  West  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  when  the  conditions  were  at 
hand  for  a  reasonably  abundant  yield  of  crops.  Per¬ 
haps  the  exodus  from  the  farm  explains  this  more 
than  anything  else.  It  actually  is  pathetic  to  go 
through  some  sections  of  the  eastern  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  see  the  lack  of  men  and  the  absence  of 
agricultural  vitality.  Last  December  I  spent  one  day 
driving  about  through  a  region  in  the  East  that  in 
its  day  had  been  a  noted  live  stock  section.  The  land 
is  there,  and  I  saw  ample  evidence  of  its  productivity. 
There  were  well-made  farmhouses  and  barns  in  every 
direction.  Some  of  these  were  vacant.  What  that 
section  needs  is  metf — thinking  men — and  that  to-day 
is  more  often  the  fatal  lack  than  anything  else.  One 
thing  is  certain,  we  have  plenty  of  land  east  of  the 
Mississippi  that  will  furnish  a  good  living  and  a  profit 
to  the  men  who  will  occupy  and  work  them.  Not 
only  that,  but  an  army  of  land  owners  stand  ready 
to-day  to  help  the  man  who  is  willing  to  help  him¬ 
self.  The  difficulty  is  in  finding  the  men  who  want 
the  chance.  c.  s.  plumb. 


It  seems  that  Alfalfa  is  sometimes  used  as  a  cover  crop 
— seeded  in  late  Summer  and  plowed  under  the  following 
Spring.  Rye  and  Crimson  clover  will  serve  us  better. 

According  to  recent  investigations  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  1911  this  country  put  into  cold  storage 
fresh  beef,  mutton,  pork,  butter  and  eggs  to  a  total  value 
of  $138,000,000.  In  this  total  the  eggs  stored  amounted 
to  $04,000,000. 


A  CEMENT-BLOCK  SILO. 

The  accompanying  picture,  Fig.  205,  represents  a 
silo  recently  erected  on  a  dairy  farm  in  Cortland 
County,  New  York.  The  size  of  the  silo  is  20x42j4 
feet.  It  is  made  by  the  accumulation  of  3,000  cement 
blocks,  the  cost  of  laying  being  five  cents  a  block. 
In  the  construction  of  the  blocks,  the  material  cost 
five  cents  and  the  labor  of  making  was  another  five. 
The  owner  of  the  farm,  Mr.  Hathway,  said  that  under 
favorable  conditions  some  of  this  expense  can  be 
saved,  as,  for  instance,  the  cost  of  material  if  at 
hand  without  much  hauling  would  be  less  than  the 
cost  to  him.  He  has  figured  all  expenses,  even  those 
of  his  own  labor  and  his  teams  at  their  value,  and 
nothing  has  been  thrown  in.  The  roof  of  this  silo  is 
expensive,  and  cost  him  fully  $250.  The  ventilator 
cost  $45.  There  is  nothing  cheap  about  the  silo. 
He  thinks  that  a  farmer  who  wishes  to  economize  in 
cost  might  be  better  satisfied  by  building  a  silo  of 
cement  by  the  use  of  forms  and  solid  walls  without 
the  use  of  blocks.  Particularly  is  this  so  where  a 
builder  can  be  found  who  has  the  forms  and  the 
experience,  and  can  guarantee  the  expense  before¬ 
hand.  This  silo  is  of  attractive  appearance,  is  dur¬ 
able  and  desirable,  and  Mr.  Hathway  does  not  regret 
its  erection.  Were  he  to  build  another  he  would  do 
about  as  he  did  this  time,  only  he  thinks  that  he 
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would  build  a  little  higher  yet.  The  20  feet  diameter 
is  the  right  size  for  a  herd  of  60  cows.  If  one  has 
a  smaller  dairy  he  should  have  a  silo  of  less  diameter. 
The  capacity  of  the  silo  is  300  tons.  It  was  filled 
much  above  the  top,  and  it  settled  to  six  feet  below 
the  top.  It  was  filled  again  and  finally  it  was  filled 
sufficiently  to  stay  filled.  By  a  close  examination  of 
the  picture  it  will  lie  seen  that  there  is  a  little  stain 
near  the  bottom.  It  is  not  thought  that  such  will  be 
the  case  in  most  years,  as  the  corn  was  a  little  im¬ 
mature  this  season.  More  than  that,  it  is  affirmed 
that  a  coating  of  waterglass  will  prevent  such  dif¬ 
ficulty,  but  it  has  not  been  tried  out  on  this  silo  yet. 
Some  say  that  a  cement  lining  painted  on  will  prevent 
leakage,  but  Mr.  Hathway  doubts  this.  H.  L.  L. 


SOIL  UNDERLAID  WITH  HARDPAN. 

On  page  378  there  appeared  an  able  article  by  F. 
S.  Allen,  of  Ohio,  on  “Selecting  a  Farm.”  The  advice, 
as  a  whole,  is  of  a  practical  nature.  On  one  point, 
Mr.  Allen’s  experience  and  that  of  the  writer  seem 
to  have  been  different,  however;  and  that  is  in  regard 
to  “hardpan”  soils.  Since  drainage  has  been  proven 
to  be  both  a  practical  and  profitable  investment  in 
this  section  of  Western  New  York,  lands  that  had 
previously  been  too  wet  for  successful  agricultural 
purposes  because  of  a  dense  clay  hardpan  subsoil  are 
the  soils  that  are  sought  after  by  the  careful  investor; 
and  since  this  fact  has  been  demonstrated,  the  farms 
that  formerly  were  held  at  a  low  value  are  being 
purchased  at  a  greatly  advanced  figure,  the  subsoil 
being  impervious  and  thereby  preventing  leaching,  and, 
by  its  ability  to  retain  the  water  an  exceptional  length 
of  time,  preventing  exhaustive  cropping. 

Preceding  generations  had  neglected  to  employ  those 
agencies  for  rendering  such  lands  profitable  for 
cultivation,  and  a  little  sour  pasturage  was  about  all 
they  returned.  That  state  of  things  has  allowed  the 
present  generation  to  “reap  where  others  strewed” 
and  the  results  in  crop  returns  on  such  lands  have 
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been  very  marked.  The  writer  could  show  Mr.  Allen 
hundreds  of  acres  of  the  class  of  land  referred  to 
that  have  been  reclaimed  by  drainage,  the  expense 
of  which  has  been  returned  many  times  over,  and, 
in  many  instances,  by  the  first  crop,  even  where  the 
expense  of  drainage  was  $38  per  acre.  As  the  work 
is  being  done  now,  just  as  effectually,  at  from  $20 
to  $25  an  acre,  such  lands  are  far  preferable  to  soils 
that  do  not  need  drainage,  because  such  soils  have 
been  easier  to  crop,  and  have  yielded  each  year  from 
their  store  of  humus,  and  consequently  contain  far 
less  than  do  these  wet  soils  where  it  has  been  an¬ 
nually  accumulating  for  centuries  perhaps  only  await¬ 
ing  the  application  by  man  of  the  key  of  underdrain¬ 
age  to  yield  up  its  treasures.  Wet  lands  underlaid 
with  hardpan  are  not  at  present  begging  purchasers, 
in  this  locality  at  least,  and  the  only  acres  of  this 
kind  that  the  “back-to-the-lander”  could  obtain  cheap 
would  be  in  some  place  where  the  outlet  for  drainage 
was  poor.  Formerly  the  farm  that  contained  much 
wet  land  was  undesirable.  At  present  it  is  at  a 
premium.  ,  henry  e.  cox. 

FERTILITY  OF  TENANT  FARMS. 

Throughout  Northern  Europe  the  question  of  main¬ 
taining  the  fertility  of  the  land  has  become  a  great 
problem.  In  Holland  and  Belgium  a  considerable  part  of 
the  farm  land  is  occupied  by  tenants,  most  of  whom 
pay  a  cash  rent.  In  this  country  the  ordinary  tenant 
system  is  death  to  the  land.  One  might  just  as  well 
expect  his  farm  to  commit  suicide  as  to  turn  it  over 
to  the  average  tenant  on  the  ordinary  lease.  A  tenant, 
in  order  to  make  his  living,  must  get  all  he  can  out  of 
the  soil.  There  is  no  inducement  for  him  to  leave 
the  land  better  or  more  productive  than  when  he 
took  it.  Should  this  same  system  prevail  in  Northern 
Europe,  the  land  would  soon  become  a  desert.  Thus 
landlords  pay  particular  attention  to  the  lease,  and 
strive  in  every  way  to  prevent  what  they  call  misuse 
of  the  land.  Certain  definite  agreements  are  put  into 
such  a  lease.  As  a  rule  the  tenant  is  prohibited  from 
selling  straw,  hay  and  manure.  He  is  obliged  to  keep 
a  certain  number  of  cattle,  a  certain  number  of 
horses,  and  he  is  limited  to  the  production  of  certain 
crops.  Most  tenants  are  forbidden  to  cut  hay  twice 
a  year,  except  in  the  case  of  Alfalfa,  and  a  system  of 
manuring  and  the  use  of  fertilizers  is  definitely  stated. 
As  a  general  rule  the  tenant  is  not  permitted  to  break 
pasture  land  without  permission,  or  change  the  crop 
rotation  of  the  farm.  There  are  also  clauses  which 
prohibit  the  tenant  from  pasturing  hogs  unless  they 
have  rings  in  their  noses,  while  in  other  cases  the 
tenant  is  obliged  to  keep  a  certain  number  of  hogs  at 
work  upon  the  manure.  Particular  pains  are  taken 
to  protect  the  farm  in  the  last  year  of  the  tenant’s 
lease,  for  then  it  might  be  possible  under  such  a 
system  as  we  have  in  this  country  to  whip  a  large 
proportion  of  the  fertility  out  of  the  land.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  some  of  the  people  who  rent  land  for  gardening 
purposes  know  that  by  using  nitrate  of  soda  freely 
during  the  last  year  they  can  get  a  tremendous  crop 
out  of  the  soil  and  leave  it  much  poorer  as  the  result. 
I11  such  cases  the  nitrate  acts  as  a  stimulant  or  whip, 
pushes  the  crop  along  so  that  it  takes  large  quantities 
of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  from  the  soil.  Know¬ 
ing  this,  the  landlords  of  Northern  Europe  prohibit 
the  use  of  nitrate  alone,  particularly  during  the  last 
year  of  the  lease.  They  know  that  if  the  tenant 
were  permitted  to  use  it,  he  could  leave  it  in  much 

poorer  shape  than  when  he  took  it.  The  basis  of 

improvement  in  that  country  is  to  keep  the  soil  well 
filled  with  organic  matter,  and  then  supply  a  well 
balanced  fertilizer  containing  all  forms  of  plant  food. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  productive 
power  of  such  land  through  live  stock  keeping  alone. 
Chemical  fertilizers  in  proper  forms  and  proportions 
are  necessary  in  order  to  hold  the  soil  to  its  work. 

ALASKA  GAME  LAWS. 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  fool  game  laws. 

You  would  hardly  expect  to  find  them  in  Alaska,  yet 

the  Governor  of  that  territory  is  obliged  to  point  out 
the  fool  character  of  some  of  the  regulations.  For 
example,  the  moose  is  protected  and  so  is  the  brown 
bear.  Yet  this  bear  destroys  large  numbers  of  young 
moose,  and  through  its  protection  causes  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  much  more  valuable  animal.  Here  is  the 
fool  part  as  pointed  out  by  Gov.  Clarke: 

An  intimation  of  the  present  incongruous  condition  is 
given  when  it  is  stated  that  brown  bears  are  denominated 
as  game,  and  are  protected  by  the  game  regulations,  whi. 
black  bears  are  regarded  as  fur-bearing  animals,  subject 
to  the  regulations  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Fish¬ 
eries.  Yet  the  workings  of  nature  are  such  that  of  the 
same  litter  some  bears  are  black  and  others  are  browD. 

That  is  almost  equal  to  some  of  the  laws  in  New 
York  State.  It  beats  all  what  sports  and  hunters 
can  do  to  the  law  when  you  give  them  a  chance! 
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THE  GALVESTON  CITY  MARKET. 

What  Texas  is  Doing. 

When  this  country  was  young  and  the  cities  were 
surrounded  by  nearby  farms,  it  was  a  very  common 
practice  to  have  a  specially  designated  point  in  the 
cities  where  farmers  could  meet  the  housewives  and 
dispose  of  their  produce  without  the  aid  of  a  middle¬ 
man.  With  the  passing  of  time,  however,  this  thrifty 
custom  fell  into  decay.  With  increasing  prosperity 
the  farmers  in  many  cases  decided  that  it  was  too 
much  bother  to  peddle  their  produce,  while  the  house¬ 
wives  on  their  part,  with  the  installation  of  telephones 
and  free  delivery,  found  it  more  convenient  to  order 
their  goods  from  the  grocer  and  have  them  delivered 
at  their  doors.  This  drifting  apart  of  producer  and 
consumer  was  encouraged  in  every  way  possible  by 
the  middlemen  until  this  direct  dealing  was  reduced 
to  a  negligible  quantity. 

But  with  the  continued  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
there  arose  a  strong  demand  for  the  reopening 
of  the  abandoned  markets.  Among  the  cities  which 
have  lately  restored  their  old  markets  to  their  former 
usefulness  is  Galveston,  Texas.  Galveston  is  situated 
on  a  small  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
but  a  few  miles  to  the  north — on  the 
mainland — lies  one  of  the  best  truck 
growing  regions  of  the  United  States. 

Despite  this  fact,  however,  there  was 
often  a  dearth  of  good  produce  on  sale 
at  the  Galveston  stores,  while  the  truck 
growers  on  the  mainland  were  shipping 
their  produce  to  Northern  and  Western 
markets  and  receiving  such  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  prices  for  it  that  tons  of  fine  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit  were  allowed  to  rot 
in  the  fields  each  year.  But  with  the 
re-opening  of  the  city  market  a  great 
change  was  brought  about.  The  truck 
growers  were  afforded  a  good  outlet 
for  their  produce,  at  a  satisfactory  cash 
price,  while  the  consumers  received  a 
better  quality  of  edibles  at  a  substantial 
reduction  in  price.  The  first  day  on 
which  the  market  was  opened  for  busi¬ 
ness  more  than  3,000  people  were  on 
hand  to  inspect  the  farmers’  wares; 
and  while,  of  course,  this  was  an  ex¬ 
ception  and  not  the  rule,  the  trade  still 
continues  brisk.  One  of  the  leading 
dailies  of  this  city  recently  said  :  “The  city 
market  is  a  godsend  to  Galveston  house¬ 
keepers,  offering  as  it  does,  all  kinds  of 
fresh  vegetables,  fruits,  nuts,  meats, 
eggs,  chickens  and  dairy  products,  as  was 
demonstrated  Saturday  by  the  size  of 
the  crowd  that  eddied  and  surged 
around  the  market  all  during  the  day.” 

The  opening  of  this  market  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  middlemen,  and 
they  came  very  near  rendering  its  work 
ineffective  after  it  was  opened.  This 
market  contains  40  stalls,  and  the  mid¬ 
dlemen  obtained  a  year’s  lease  on  20 
>  f  these  before  the  authorities  woke  up 
to  what  was  going  on.  However,  20 
stalls  remain  for  the  use  of  genuine 
farmers  only,  and  these  serve  to  keep 
t  ie  prices  to  both  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  at  a  normal  level.  Some  people 
consider  the  sole  purpose  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  be  the  protection  of  life  and  prop¬ 
erty  from  criminal  attacks,  and  the 
uiddlemen  have  bitterly  assailed  city 
markets,  asserting  that  the  authorities 
avc  110  r*ght  to  encourage  competition  from  farmers 
t  a  broader  view  of  the  duties  of  government  . 

Til  it  should  serve  the  people  in  any  way  necessary 
tmd  it  is  under  this  interpretation  that  markets 
nve  Producers  and  consumers  have  been  established. 
;'ldl  the  continued  growth  of  the  sentiment  in 
'  ;;vor  of  a  government  for  the  people  instead  of  a 
■'^eminent  for  the  special  interests,  we  may  con- 
"ently  count  on  the  reopening  and  establishment 
nany  city  markets  which  will  be  of  material  aid 
'  ducing  the  high  cost  of  living.  Maurice  floyd 
Texas. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

there  is  no  profitable  market  demand  for  them  they 
are  worth  double  their  cost  as  a  feed  for  cattle  and 
swine.  In  raising  this  crop  for  several  seasons  I  have 
studied  out  a  plan  that  suits  me  and  may  be  of  some 
value  to  C.  L.  M.  and  others,  so  I  will  give  it.  I 
heartily  agree  with  K.  as  to  preparation  of  the 
ground.  Squash  are  heavy  feeders  and  pay  well  for 
their  feed.  I  prefer  old  ground  with  sod  well  rotted. 
Apply,  if  possible,  a  heavy  coat  of  barn  manure  and 
plow  first  of  May.  Harrow  at  frequent  intervals 
until  last  of  month,  then  plow  again  a  little  deeper 
than  at  first.  After  harrowing  until  very  fine  I  take 
the  sulky  plow  and  plow  deep  furrows  eight  feet 
apart.  Now  fill  these  furrows  half  full  of  fine 
well-rotted  manure  from  a  cart,  or  better  with 
spreader  having  a  hood  that  will  drill  it  all  in  one 
row.  Cover  with  horse-hoe.  Rake  off  with  a  garden 
rake  and  sow  seed  with  a  garden  seed  drill.  While 
the  seed  drill  does  not  do  this  work  perfectly  I 
use  it,  opening  it  wide  and  putting  in  lots  of  seed, 
thus  saving  time  and  giving  plenty  of  plants  for 
emergencies.  In  growing  by  this  plan  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  hand  work.  The  space  between  rows  can 
be  taken  care  of  with  the  spring-tooth  harrow  and 
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was  from  the  east  we  applied  3,500  gallons.  To  do 
this  we  had  three  rigs  going  with  three  teams  and 
two  rodmen  and  a  driver  to  each  team,  and  my 
foremen  looked  after  keeping  the  engines  and  pumps 
and  the  water  supply  and  opened  up  barrels  of  lime 
and  sulphur,  etc.  I  know  it  is  possible  to  apply  this 
much  material  with  much  less  number  of  men,  but  we 
believe  in  doing  it  in  the  best  possible  manner,  even 
if  it  takes  a  little  more  help.  We  cover  more  terri¬ 
tory  with  the  same  material,  than  do  many,  not  be¬ 
cause  we  skimp,  but  because  of  high  power  and  care. 
I  wish  some  of  the  stations  would  give  us  the  results 
of  carefully  conducted  experiments  as  to  how  late 
we  may  safely  spray  the  various  trees  with  dormant 
strength.  It  is  a  question  which  comes  up  every 
Spring,  and  the  answers  are  not  very  explicit.  I 
believe  we  can  spray  later  than  most  growers  believe, 
however.  Fruit  prospects  are  excellent. 

Ohio.  v/.  W.  FARNSWORTH. 

THE  GASOLINE  MULE  TEAM. 

The  two  pictuees  on  the  first  page  are  from  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  in  the  famous  Repp  orchard  in  Southern 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  A.  T.  Repp  is  the  man  who  does 
not  hesitate  to  test  out  and  try  what  are 
called  revolutionary  methods.  We  have 
told  how  the  Repp  orchard  is  cultivated. 
Lp  to  the  middle  of  Summer  the  most 
thorough  culture  is  given.  After  that 
the  soil  is  simply  let  alone,  and  weeds 
grow  up  shoulder  high.  This  is  not  the 
treatment  of  a  lazy  or  careless  man,  but 
is  based  upon  a  definite  scientific  plan. 
The  weeds  provide  humus  for  the  light 
soil,  and  their  heavy  growth  at  this  time 
prevents  too  heavy  wood  growth  on  the 
trees  and  helps  mature  the  fruit.  At 
any  rate  this  method  has  proved  a  great 
success,  as  judged  by  the  financial  re¬ 
turns.  Mr.  Repp  also  used  fertilizers 
very  heavily  for  a  time,  until  he  finally 
became  interested  in  the  use  of  lime. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  experiment 
with  ground  limestone,  and  now  uses  it 
freely  in  his  orchards,  in  some  years  al¬ 
most  to  the  exclusion  of  other  forms  of 
fertilizer.  His  soil  has  been  stuffed  full 
of  plant  food  through  many  long  years 
of  fertilizing.  There  is  practically  noth¬ 
ing  lost  from  the  soil  except  the  fruit 
itself,  and  the  prunings  from  the  trees. 
These  are  burned  so  that  the  ashes  re¬ 
main.  There  can  be  little  loss  from 
leaching  through  the  soil,  since  the  heavy 
growth  of  weeds  will  make  use  of  avail¬ 
able  plant  food  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  Summer.  Thus  there  is  practical¬ 
ly  nothing  taken  from  the  ground  except 
the  ripe  fruit.  There  is  only  water,  with 
only  a  mere  trifle  of  plant  food  taken 
away.  The  lime  keeps  the  soil  in  good 
condition  and  helps  make  the  plant  food 
in  the  weed  crop  available  after  it  has 
been  plowed  under.  Thus  Mr.  Repp  is 
one  of  those  men  willing  to  try  out  new 
things  and  test  them  thoroughly.  We 
remember  talking  with  him  three  years 
ago  about  the  possible  use  of  gasoline 
motors  in  preparing  his  soil.  At  that 
time  he  was  not  ready  for  them.  He  had 
been  watching  them,  but  did  not  think 
they  were  practical.  Now,  as  we  see 
from  this  picture,  he  has  got  going  with 
power  from  the  gasoline  mule. 

The  two  pictures  well  contrast  the 
two  different  kinds  of  power.  That  is  a 
the  rows  by  the  riding  cultivator.  I  think  a  larger  powerful  team  hitched  to  the  disk  plow  or  cultivator, 

crop  can  lie  secured  than  by  the  hill  plan.  I  he  thinning  but  it  will  tire  at  the  end  of  a  long  day,  and  its  work 

need  not  be  all  done  at  once,  which  gives  more  time  is  limited.  On  the  other  hand  the  gasoline  tractor 

to  note  ra\ages  of  bugs  and  boiers.  Finally  save  the  will  go  on  coughing  its  way  through  the  orchard  hour 

after  hour  through  the  24,  for  with  a  light  in  front, 


A  FREE  DINNER  IF  NOT  FREE  WOOL.  Fig.  206. 


LA  GOOD  SPECIMEN  OF  “CALICO”  PONY.  Fig.  20 


best  plants  three  to  four  feet  apart. 
Maine 


E.  D.  p. 
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RAISING  HUBBARD  SQUASH. 

hi  reading  instruction  for  raising  Hubbard  squash 
Iv.  on  page  499,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  labor 
’hu!  on  raising  several  acres  as  suggested 
•  h.  M.  by  following  K.’s  instructions  would  be 
;'cavy,  and  also  unnecessary.  I  have  raised  more  or 
■Squash  for  several  years  and  1  consider  them  a 
'ulUa',le  crop  for  the  average  farmer,  for  even  if 


by 
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A  WHOLESALE  SPRAYING  JOB. 

I  was  considerably  interested  in  the  Hope  Farm 
man’s  remarks  about  spraying.  I  have  for  several 
years  been  urging  fruit  growers  to  provide  a  surplus 
equipment  of  outfits  for  emergencies.  I  could  get 
along  fairly  well  with  two  power  outfits,  but  have 
for  two  seasons  kept  three  250-gallon,  3-horse-power 
engine  outfits,  and  am  wonderfully  well  pleased  with 
the  plan.  We  are  then  to  a  great  extent  independent 
of  wind  and  weather,  and  can  choose  our  best  time 
to  do  the  work  pleasantly  and  effectively.  We  have 
had  very  unfavorable  weather  also,  but  finished  in 
good  season  with  a  week  or  two  to  spare  before  the 
trees  were  too  far  advanced.  One  day  when  the  wind 


it  can  be  worked  through  the  night,  and  with  the  large 
tool  behind,  or  even  others  attached  behind  that,  it 
will  tear  up  the  soil  in  a  wonderful  way.  This  is 
evidently  what  most  of  our  large  growers  are  coming 
to.  On  the  level  light  lands  of  Southern  New  Jersey 
there  is  an  ideal  location  for  this  class  of  machinery. 
It  will  enable  two  men  to  cover  an  immense  amount 
of  ground,  and  on  that  light  land  such  tools  as  we 
see  in  the  picture  weighted  down  properly  will  take 
the  place  of  a  plow.  This  is  evidently  part  of  the 
development  which  is  coming  in  the  large  ffruit 
orchards  of  the  East.  The  smaller  traction  cultivators 
have  not  been  developed  like  these  larger  ma¬ 
chines,  yet  we  think  the  time  is  coming  when  a  cul¬ 
tivator  or  harrow  of  medium  cost  and  size  will  take 
the  place  of  the  single  horse  in  plowing  or  cultivating. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  tho 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  seo 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Duties  of  Railroad  Agent. 

S.  L.  P.,  Genoa,  N.  Y. — Is  not  tho  agent 
at  a  country  railroad  station  obliged  to  re¬ 
move  express  goods  from  a  wagon  to  plat¬ 
form?  I  find  it  convenient  sometimes  to 
let  some  of  the  women  of  the  house  drive 
express  butter  and  eggs  to  station,  expect¬ 
ing  agent  to  remove  it  from  wagon,  and  he 
did  not  do  so. 

Ans. — Our  understanding  is  that  the 
agent  is  not  obliged  to  unload  the 
wagon.  The  goods  are  delivered  to  him 
when  put  on  the  platform.  Most  agents 
in  such  a  case  as  you  mention  will  help 
unload  the  wagon.  We  have  had  them 
do  so,  but  we  do  not  understand  that 
they  are  obliged  to  do  so. 


The  “  Tree  Raspberry.” 

M.  J.  D. — I  notice  advertisements  of  an 
“Everbearing  Tree  Raspberry”  which  is  said 
to  grow  ripe  berries  in  four  months : 

“Nothing  like  it  grows ;  a  strong  hand¬ 
some  bush  liberally  loaded  with  berries  and 
should  be  grown  in  every  garden  in  the 
country.  It  yields  a  crop  of  fruit  the  saine 
Rummer  and  Fall  from  plants  set  in  April 
or  May.  Plants  set  in  April  gave  ripe  fruit 
July  4  and  continued  to  produce  ripe  berries 
until  the  end  of  October.” 

Can  you  tell  me  what  this  wonderful 
thing  is? 

Ans. — No  one  at  the  National  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  seems  to  know 
this  wonder.  It  is  most  likely  a  fake,  so 
far  as  it  has  any  real,  practical  value. 
The  most  probable  basis,  aside  from 
pure  “guff,”  may  be  one  of  the  tall- 
growing  varieties  of  strawberry-raspber¬ 
ry  (Rubus  rosaefolius  or  R.  sorbifolius) 
brought  from  China  by  the  Department 
explorers,  and  very  sparingly  distrib¬ 
uted,  as  of  doubtful  value.  The  old 
strawberry-raspberry  was  herbaceous 
and  bore  very  large  showy  red  berries 
of  generally  disagreeable  flavor,  but  the 
newer  kinds  grow  several  feet  high  and 
fruit  in  the  old  wood  where  it  does  not 
Winter-kill.  The  berries  are  red, 
smaller  in  size,  and  of  tolerable  cooking 
quality  though  rarely  relished  when 
fresh.  They  would  probably  be  grown 
for  their  beauty,  and  earliness,  ripening 
in  May,  before  the  standard  kinds  are 
out  of  bloom,  were  they  hardy  enough 
to  stand  our  Winters,  but  they  kill  near¬ 
ly  to  the  ground  every  Winter  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

USE  OF  UNAVAILABLE  PLANT  FOOD. 

S.  j }  fp. — Some  of  us  would  like  to  know 
win-  the  soil  chemists  generally  decry  the 
use  of  what  they  call  “unavailable”  fer¬ 
tilizers.  A  case  in  point  is  the  recent  dis- 
cusssion  of  ‘‘stone  mealv  or  crushed  rock. 

I  presume  the  same  objection  is  made  to 
the  use  of  “floats”  or  raw  phosphate  rock. 

Ans. — Many  years  ago,  in  the  early 
days  of  soil  chemistry,  it  was  believed 
that  soil  analysis  would  serve  a  ready 
means  for  measuring  soil  fertility. 
This  opinion  prevailed  during  the  first 
30  or  40  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the 
content  of  total  plant-food  in  the  soil 
bore  no  direct  relation  to  its  ability 
to  produce  large  crops.  In  fact,  it  was 
soon  recognized  that  no  matter  how 
much  potash,  lime  or  phosphorus  may  be 
present  in  any  cultivated  soil,  the  crops 
might  fail  to  make  satisfactory  growth, 
simply  because  of  lack  of  availability 
of  these  constituents.  Hence,  soil 
chemists  have  been  endeavoring  for  the 
past  50  years  to  devise  methods  which 
would  enable  us  to  measure  not  only 
total  plant-food,  but  also  available  plant- 
food.  Moreover,  students  of  soils  have 
realized  that  in  every  productive  soil, 
there  is  provision  made  for  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  inert  plant-food  into  avail¬ 
able  plant-food.  The  change  is  caused 
by  bacteria  and  other  micro-organisms 
working  unceasingly  to  cause  decompo¬ 
sition.  It  is  recognized  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  large  amounts  of  fresh  vege¬ 
table  or  animal  matter  is  essential  for 
the  existence  of  an  efficient  bacterio¬ 
logical  machinery,  that  should  transform 
the  plant-food  locked  up  in  the  soil  par¬ 
ticles  into  soluble  compounds  available 
to  growing  crops.  It  is  evident,  there¬ 
fore,  that  any  ground  rock  would  be 
of  but  little  use  to  most  soils,  since  we 
must  assume  either  that.  effective  bac¬ 
teriological  machinery  exists  in  the  soil 
and  this  machinery  would  make  avail¬ 
able  the  plant-food  already  present  or 
that  no  efficient  machinery  is  present, 
and  the  inert  rock  material  added  would 
be  of  but  slight  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  plant-food 
is  added  in  an  available  form,  the  grow¬ 
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ing  plants  can  utilize  it  irrespective  of 
the  fact  whether  the  micro-organisms 
are  intensely  active  or  only  moderately 
active.  To  sum  it  up,  therefore,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  adding  inert  sub¬ 
stances  to  land  already  well  supplied 
with  them.  For  the  man  who  wishes 
to  increase  the  supply  of  available  plant- 
food  to  his  crops,  there  are  only  two 
ways  open:  he  must  either  apply  avail¬ 
able  compounds  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  in  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  or  other  materials,  or  lie  must 
so  enrich  his  soil  in  readily  decaying 
organic  matter  as  to  stimulate  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  vast  stores  of  inert 
plant-food  into  available  .compounds. 
Where  the  soil  is  but  ill  supplied  with 
potential  plant-food,  as  is  true  of  sandy 
soils  or  of  certain  peaty  soils,  the 
farmer  must  depend  on  outside  sources 
for  bringing  his  soil  up  to  a  higher 
level  of  fertility. 

JACOB  G.  LIPMAN. 

CHEMICALS  AND  CLOVER. 

Part  II. 

The  “money  crop”  of  this  rotation — 
is  potatoes.  As  we  see  from  the  table 
printed  last  week  the  potatoes  on  20 
per  cent  of  the  farm  area  gave  43  per 
cent,  of  the  income.  Some  years  this 
proportion  will  be  higher,  for  naturally 
some  fields  are  better  adapted  to  pota¬ 
toes  than  others,  and  when  there  is  a 
combination  of  best  soil  and  most  fav¬ 
orable  season  with  higher  price  the 
“money  crop”  is  truer  than  ever  to  its 
name. 

We  have  seen  that  one  reason  for 
planting  corn  on  the  sod  and  manure  is 
to  give  a  mellow  soil  for  potatoes — with 
humus  instead  of  rough  organic  matter. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country,  Maine, 
for  example,  farmers  say  they  prefer  to 
plant  potatoes  on  an  old  sod,  such  as 
a  rough  meadow  or  pasture.  We  have 
found  such  places  full  of  white  grubs 
and  wireworms  and  in  the  “Chemicals 
and  Clover”  rotation  corn  ground  seems 
by  far  the  best  place  for  potatoes.  The 
point  is  that  not  only  is  the  soil  espe¬ 
cially  fitted  for  the  crop,  but  all  or 
nearly  all  the  fertilizer  is  used  on  the 
potatoes.  This  is  done  for  several 
reasons.  It  is  desirable  to  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  plant  food  ever  near 
the  potato  crop.'  A  well-balanced  high- 
grade  fertilizer  mixture  will  feed  the 
crop  properly,  and  will  not  be  lost  or 
wasted.  The  wheat  and  grass  which  fol¬ 
low  occupy  the  land  constantly.  As  we 
all  know  there  is  little  loss  of  plant 
food  when  the  soil  is  covered  with  a 
living  crop.  The  theory  of  this  rota¬ 
tion  "therefore  is  to  supply  enough  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  the  potatoes  to  make  sure  of 
a  good  crop,  and  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
vide  a  surplus  for  the  wheat  and  grass 
which  follow.  In  practice  Mr.  Lewis 
has  frequently  found  it  profitable  to  use 
fertilizer  direct  in  both  wheat  and  grass, 
in  addition  to  what  was  used  on  pota¬ 
toes. 

Of  course  in  such  a  rotation  early  or 
medium  early  varieties  of  potatoes  must 
be  grown  in  order  to  get  them  out  in 
time  for  wheat  seeding.  As  soon  as  the 
potatoes  are  dug  the  field  is  well  har¬ 
rowed  and  seeded  to  wheat  and  grass. 
We  see  that  the  wheat  crop  brought 
$407.75.  Not  a  large  amount  for  18 
acres,  yet  Mr,  Lewis  considers  it  a  use¬ 
ful  part  of  the  rotation.  It  gives  vari¬ 
ety,  and  the  straw  goes  back  to  the 
soil  in  bedding  and  manure,  thus  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  land.  The  grass  is  cut  two 
years,  there  thus  being  36  acres  to  cut 
each  year.  As  we  see  the  hay  brought 
$1,124.31  last  year,  or  over  $31  per 
acre,  besides  what  was  fed  to  the  stock. 
After  cutting  the  second  year  the  sod  is 
manured  and  plowed,  as  previously  ex¬ 
plained. 

Thus  the  rotation  swings  around — all 
the  manure  on  the  sod  for  corn  and  all 
or  nearly  all  the  fertilizer  on  the  po¬ 
tato.  Usually  about  10  cows  are  kept, 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  fertility 
of  the  farm  is  maintained  through  its 
live  stock.  The  backbone  of  this  rota¬ 
tion  is  high-grade  fertilizer.  In  Illinois 
the  farmers  are  being  taught  that  “Illi¬ 
nois  does  not  need  chemical  fertilizer.” 
The  farmer  in  New  Jersey  and  other 
Eastern  States  frankly  admit  that  such 
fertilizers  are  needed.  We  invite  the 
Illinois  farmers  to  come  forward  with 
the  figures  to  show  that  any  un fertilizer 
farm  of  90  tillable  acres  farmed  with¬ 
out  fertilizers  gave  a  larger  income  from 
corn,  potatoes,  wheat  and  hay  than 
Mr.  Lewis’  “Chemicals  and  Clover” 
farm.  H.  w.  c. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


“ Better  Buildings ”  contains  val¬ 
uable  plans  and  information  relative  to 
all  classes  of  farm  buildings.  It  tells 
you  how  to  secure  the  lowest  rates  of 
insurance,  and  construct  good  durable 
buildings  at  low  cost,  by  using 


Roofing  and  Siding 

SOLD  BY  WEIGHT. 

These  products  are  strong,  rigid,  lasting.  Book 
for  the  trade-mark  on  tho  top  of  each  bundle. 
It  is  an  assurance  that  vou  are  getting  galvanized 
sheets  that  are  honestly  manufactured,  high  in 

?uality,  and  FULL  weight.  Write  to-day  for  a 
roe  copy  of  “Bettor  Buildings.” 

Apollo  Best  Bloom  Galvanized  Sheets  are  un¬ 
excelled  for  Culverts,  Tanks,  Cisterns  and  all 
underground  uses,  as  well  as  for  Hoofing  and 
Siding.  Accept  no  substitute  for  Apollo. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE 
COMPANY 

Frick  Building  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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Wood’s  Seeds. 

Cow  Peas, 

the  great  forage  and  soil¬ 
improving  crop. 

Soja  Beans, 

the  most  nutritious  and  best 
of  summer  feed  crops. 

Velvet  Beans 

make  enormous  growth;  are 
splendid  for  summer  graz¬ 
ing  and  as  a  soil  renovator. 

Write  for  “WOODS  CROP 
SPECIAL”,  giving  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  these  and  other 
Seasonable  Farm  Seeds. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

Seedsmen,  -  Richmond,  Va. 

Our  stocks  of  Cow  Peas  and  Soja  Beans 
are  choice  recleaned  stocks  of  supe¬ 
rior  quality  and  germination. 


SEASONABLE 

FARM  SEEDS 

COW  PEAS  SOY  BEANS 

The  best  varieties  for  hay  and  silage. 
Millets,  Buckwheat,  Dwarf  Essex 
Rape,  etc. — all  the  best  varieties. 

Mangel  Wurzels  and  Sugar  Beets  for  stock 
feeding. 

Write  for  prices  on  any  Farm  Seeds  desired, 
also  ask  for  free  Alfalfa  Leaflet. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Cabbage  Plants  $i  pur  ioGuT  Tomato,  Sweet 

Potatoes,  $1.50  per  1000.  Cauliflower.  Peppers,  $2  per 


Stand  for  list. 


C.  SCHMIDT.  Bristol,  I 'a. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


OUR  SOLE  1913  AGENT 

This  Catalog  contains  a 
volume  of  information  re¬ 
garding  Trees  and  Plants 
for  Bock  Gardens,  Old  Fash¬ 
ioned  Gardens.  Sea-Shore 
Planting  andGround  Cover¬ 
ing  under  Rhododendrons 
and  Shrubbery.  Gives  also 
suggestive  planting  plans 
and  planting  list  for  Roso 
Gardens,  Herbaceous  Gar¬ 
dens  and  Suburban  Estates. 
Names  and  describes  desir¬ 
able  Trees  and  Shrubs  with 
Ornamental  Fruits,  Hedgo 
Plants,  Trees  for  Orchard  and  Forest  Planting, 
new  and  old  varieties  of  Roses  and  Climbing  Vines. 
Copy  sent  Free  upon  Request. 

We  grow  in  quantity  every  hardy  Tree  or  Plant 
worthy  of  Cultivation.  Correspondence  Invited  . 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND  NUKSKRTKS  CO. 
I)cpt.  “M”  Bedford,  Mats. 


Strawberries 

Millions  of  vigorous  Strawberry  Plants  of  the 22 
Karliest,  Latest,  Largest,  Best  Flavored,  Most  Pro¬ 
ductive  varieties  grown.  Also  all  leading  varieties 
Fruit  Treos,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish,  Cabbage.  Cauliflower.  To¬ 
mato,  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  CATALOGUE  FREK, 

Harry  L.  Squires,  -  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 


St  ft  POTATOES 

Tho  Vine  is  a  plant  among  potatoes  ;  fltood  tip  without  apot  or 
blemish  (comparatively)  while  others  were  (lead  ami  dying  all 
around  it.  Yielded  300  bu.  while  Mountains  on  either  side  of 
It  yielded  200  bu.  same  conditions.  Price,  bid.,  $3.00.  Writ® 
for  prices  tn  quantity. 

I.  L.  WARE,  -  Gardinor,  Maine 


OTIUICIC  OnVDC  A  M  0 — Scn<I  now  for  our  free  illustrated 
o  I  U  N  L  O  oU  I  ULANO  catalogue- “Tho  Soybean  and  IU 
Cios.M  It  contains  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  best  soy¬ 
beans  in  America,  such  as  Ohio  7*103,  Ohio  7455.  Medium  Green, 
Roosevelt,  Black  Beauty,  I  to  San  and  others.  Soybean  bacteria 
inoculated  soil  at  Meta  per  125  lb.  sack.  Field  and  Ensilage  Seed 
Corn.  Virginia  White  cob  ensilage,  Red  cob  ensilage,  Cuban  Giant, 
Eureka,  learning,  Reid’s  Yellow  Dent,  Clorage,  Pride  of  the 
North,  White  Cap, Yellow  Dent  and  other  varieties.  Stone’s  famom 
Soy  benn— Coen  Ensilage.  The  cheapest,  richest,  beet  dairy  feed 
in  America.  Ground  Limestone.  In  carload  lots.  High  analy¬ 
sis;  finely  pulverized;  prompt  service  and  low  price.  Wa.Mel). 
Stone,  Soybean  and  Corn  Specialist,  Atwater,  Portage  Co.,  0. 


V  D  C  A  M  O — Medium  Green. 
¥  D  E  1^1  O  Choice  North¬ 

ern  grown  seed.  Best  variety  for  Northeastern 
States.  $3.50  per  bu.  DECKER  BROS  ,  Beemcrville,  N.  J. 


SEED  POT  A  TOES-,!"b  SfiSS*}; 

per  bushel:  F.  O.  B.  West  Rush,  N.  Y.  1912  crop 
averaged  385  bushels  per  acre.  No  rot.  Original 
seed  purchased  of  Peter  Henderson  in  1S97. 

T.  E.  MARTIN,  102  STANPART  STREET,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


POTAT.OKS — Beauty,  Bliss,  Cobbler,  Hebron. Giant, Hustler, Ohio 
Peerless,  Star,  Rose,  Raleigh.  85  kinds.  0.  W.  Ford,  Flslieri,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE-DANISH  PEDIGREED  CAULIFLOWER  SEED— Kar 

liest  Snowball,  Extra  Early  Dwarf,  Erfurt, 
Danish  Giant  or  Dry  Weather.  15  cents  package; 
$1.50  ounce:  $5  Vpoiind.  No  more  reliable  *eod 
grown.  E.  L.  THOMPSON,  81  Quebec  St.,  Portland,  Maine 


C.K  CoIa — Cow  Peas,  $2.50  bnshel.  Seed  Buck- 
T  Oi  dale  wheat,  85e.  bush.  Crimson  Clovor  Seed, 
$4.50  hush.  lied  Clover  Seed,  $11  and  $12  bush. 
Onion  Sets,  $2  bush.  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Reliable  money 
making  varieties.  Only  $1.50.  $1.75  &  $1.98  per  1000 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  S.  A.  VIRGIN,  Hartly,  Del. 

Rtrau/horru  Plantc-Money'™aliinh'  varieties. 
Oil  aWUc!  I  y  rldillb  Prices  $1.50, $1.75, $1.90  perlOOO. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  David  Rodway,  Hartly,  Del. 


Da  li  1  i a 

bulbs.  Free  catalogue  on  application. 

D.  V.  HOWELL,  Dahlia  Specialist,  PECONIC,  L.  I. 

Transplanted  Vegetable  Plants 

We  grow  plants  for  the  largest  market  gardeners; 
for  the  man  who  plants  for  protit.  A  fair  trial  will 
convince  you  that  our  plants  produco  better  crops, 
two  to  four  weeks  earlier  than  local  or  Southern 
products.  Write  for  price  list. 

GUY  M.  HUTTON,  -  CONYNGHAB1,  PA. 


RAW  GROUND  LIME 

Good  for  all  Crops.  Quickly  available. 
Order  now. 

F.  E.  COIMLEY  LIME  CO.,  -  -  UTICa,  N.Y. 


Soy  Beans 

May  and  June  is  tho  time  to  sow  this  most  valu¬ 
able  crop.  Grow  your  own  protein  and  feud  a  bal¬ 
ance  ration,  and  save  buying  oil  meal.  Wo  have  a 
fine  stock.  Writo  for  prices.  Catalog  FREE. 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO.,  Box  14,  Columbus.  Ohio 


Seed  Beans 

Yellow  Eyes  and  White  Medium,  free  from  anthrac- 
nose.  Excellent  suuiples.  lied  Marrows,  very  good 
lot.  $3.00  per  bushel, 00  lbs.  Samuel  Fraser,  Geneseo,  N.Y. 


I 


cuicrT  SEED— Large  biennial  cultivated  variety 
*  for  hay,  pasture  and  fertilizer.  Price, 
p I  nurn  and  circular  how  to  grow  it,  on  reque-t. 
ULUVCIf  u  BARTON,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ry. 

Sofid  Corn  “  Early  Michigan^ 

A  White  Cap  Dent,  early  as  Flint.  Yield  last 
season,  140  bushel  oars  per  acre.  Selected  ears 
on  cob.  $1  per  bushel;  shelled,  $1.75  per  bushel: 

bags,  20c  each.  CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES-Prinet!  Henry 
and  Carman  No.  3— 75c  per  bushel,  sacks  free. 

PINE  VIEW  FARM,  J.  N.  MacPherson.  SCOTTSVILLE,  N.  T. 


SLUG-SHOT 


ED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  29  YEARS 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America 

res  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and 
-ubs  from  insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular 
ees.  Writo  fur  free  pampnlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to 

B.  HAMMOND,  -  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  New  York 


1913. 

Hogs  that  Gnaw  Trees. 

I  have  a  bogyard  in  an  orchard,  and 
the  hogs  gnaw  the  bark  off  the  bottom  of 
the  trees  and  dig  the  dirt  from  the  roots 
and  gnaw  them.  Could  you  tell  me  any¬ 
thing  I  could  put  on  the  trees  or  anything 
I  could  do  to  stop  them?  Is  there  some¬ 
thing  they  ought  to  be  fed?  b.  h. 

New  York. 

Our  observation  is  that  hogs  gnaw  the 
trees  to  obtain  some  food  principle  not 
found  in  their  feed.  They  do  not 
trouble  us  in  this  way  when  they  have 
a  constant  supply  of  wood  ashes,  salt, 
sulphur  and  charcoal  before  them.  You 
can  mix  equal  parts  salt  and  sulphur 
and  let  them  eat  it  at  will.  Keep  wood 
ashes  where  they  can  help  themselves, 
[lie  hogs  will  not  be  likely  to  gnaw 
the  trees  if  handled  in  this  way.  They 
do  more  damage  rubbing  against  the 
tree  trunks.  Drive  three  or  more  strong 
stakes  around  each  tree  and  nail  wire 
netting  around  with  a  strand  or  two 
of  .barbed  wire.  To  prevent  deep  root¬ 
ing  put  rings  in  their  noses.  They  root 
in  this  way  in  their  search  for  white 
grubs. 


the  rural  new-yorker 

furrow.  We  have  seen  potatoes  planted 
in  this  way  that  gave  good  yields.  In 
addition  to  what  you  purpose  doing 
we  should  roll  or  pack  the  soil  after 
plowing.  This  is  one  of  the  necessary 
things  when  plowing  rye  under.  Un¬ 
less  it  is  done  the  hard,  coarse  rye  straw 
will  remain  loose  and  open  under  ground, 
fermenting  and  letting  in  so  much  air 
that  the  soil  will  dry  out. 
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Marketing  Horseradish. 

..  A'  Pi,  W>  TJlrce  Bay,  N.  Y.— Can 
.vou  tell  mo  if  there  is  a  paying  market 
ror  horseradish,  and  where?  We  have  a 
large  garden,  and  it  is  so  full  of  horse¬ 
radish  roots  it  looks  as  if  it  would  be 
hard  to  do  anything  with  it.  The  garden 
was  plowed  last  Fall  and  now  one  could 
pick  up  the  roots  in  quantity.  IIow  would 
be  the  best  way  to  get  it  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket?  We  live  only  one-half  mile  from  rail¬ 
way. 


Hay  from  Sprayed  Orchard. 

J.  S.  L.,  Ashby,  Mass. — IIow  safe  is  it 
going  to  be  to  feed  the  hay  from  an  orchard 
that  has  been  properly  sprayed  three  or 
four  times  this  Spring?  Spraying  thor¬ 
oughly  is  the  only  way  by  which  we  can 
have  any  apples,  and  the  last  spraying 
must  leave  the  grass  pretty  well  sprinkled 
with  the  poison. 

Ans. — We  should  call  the  chances 
four  to  one  against  having  any  trouble 
from  poisoned  hay.  We  use  the  hay 
from  such  an  orchard,  though  it  has 
never  been  sprayed  three  times.  We 
have  man}'  reports  from  men  who  use 
the  hay  from  such  orchards  and  have 
never  had  any  trouble.  There  are  cases 
of  very  dry  seasons  where  the  poison 
stuck  to  the  grass  after  heavy  spray¬ 
ing,  or  when  the  dregs  were  blown  out 
on  the  grass.  These  produced  poisoned 
hay.  In  Massachusetts  an  experiment 
was  tried  in  spraying  grass  about  as  it 
would  be  covered  by  the  drip  from  a 
sprayed  tree.  This  grass  was  cured 
into  hay.  A  few  feeds  of  it  caused  no 
trouble,  but  when  it  was  continuously 
ted  for  some  weeks  animals  developed 
symptoms  of  poisoning.  In  a  season 
with  ordinary  rain  we  should  cut  and 
cure  such  grass  and  mix  it  with  other 
t odder  so  as  not  to  feed  too  much  of 
it  continuously. 


Method  of  Planting  Apple  Trees. 

(?.  D.  II.,  West  Mansfield,  Mass. — I  wish 
to  set  out  an  apple  orchard  this  coming 
Spring;  the  trees  being  Baldwins.  IIow 
ueep  do  they  have  to  he  set  in  the  ground 
above  the  roots?  My  soil  is  of  a  light  loam 
''  ell  drained,  but  porous,  with  the  water 
level  15  feet  below.  I  have  read  a  little 
m  regard  to  setting  trees  with  dynamite, 

1 11 1  “ave  always  thought  this  best  for  clay 
and  hardpan  soil. 

Ans.— Good  general  advice  is  to  plant 
i  lie  trees  about  one  inch  deeper  than 
1 1 1 ey  stood  in  the  nursery  row.  You 
can  tell  how  deep  they  were  planted 
by  the  color  and  appearance  of  the  bark 
•~the  stem  which  stood  above  ground 
being  darker  and  rougher  than  the 
buried  part.  For  a  small  orchard  we 
doubt  if  the  dynamite  would  pay.  We 
cig  holes  with  a  spade — just  large 
enough  to  contain  the  trimmed  roots 
without  cramping.  Our  plan  is  to  cut 
the  roots  back  to  about  six  inches 
long.  Make  a  slanting  cut  on  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  root  so  that  when  it  is 
spread  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
'  us  cut  surface  will  be  flat  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  soil.  Fill  in  with  good  soil  around 
the  lower  roots,  and  stamp  and  pack  it 
as  hard  as  possible.  Do  not  under  any 
uicumstances  leave  soil  loose  around 
the  roots.  We  usually  plant  a  yearling 
Jiee  and  cut  it  back  to  about  two  feet 
high. 


Plowing  Under  Potatoes. 

acJc  ■'rv«w,f(erdniVi  Y-— 1  h!lve  one-half 
when  •iiimvf  jn  "  t?oCk«’  be  turned  under 
toes  V,1'  12  inches  high  for  pota- 

1911  in  f,  Patch  was  plowed  in  August, 
to  Inches  deep,  sowed  to  rve  •  was 

wliichC°mS  'V,mV  cat„tle  box-stall  ‘manure, 
I  f  of  liquid-soaked  straw, 

turning „  7  S  Spring  was  again  plowed, 
oughlyg  disked  t0  1(Mn*h  ^e,  thor- 

le\a«l  marked*  J??th  ,.',vays  and  harrowed 
by  h’a  0l't  with  plow  and  planted 

with  i  ,the  result  was  a  clean  patch 
question8' isdtM«P'  w0U&ht  considered.  1  The 
turn  tills  ‘over  S\v,ioV°"  *1  !fc  be  Practical  to 
or  more  about  n,  7e  ,.Is  nb,lt  12  inches 
every  third  fm-i.  bv<j  inches  deep,  and  in 
blowed  and  f  nh,nT  Potatoes,  when  all 
barrow  it?  If  not^,.  thoroughly  disk  and 
11  •  u  not  practical,  why  not? 

Stendv'TeS  ,S  P7Ctical  if  y°U  hjlve  a 
y  team  and  can  make  a  straight 


Ans. — It  will  not  pay  you  to  grow 
horseradish  for  market  in  a  small  way 
unless  you  live  near  a  large  town  or 
city  where  it  can  be  carried  to  and  sold 
direct  to  dealers  or  from  house  to  house 
by  yourself.  I  have  known  of  quite  a 
house  to  house  business  being  done  in 
the  ready-to-use  article,  but  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business  had  experience 
in  the  growing  and  preparing  of  the 
root  for  market,  and  knew  just  how 
to  handle  it  to  make  it  pay.  The  in¬ 
experienced  would  not  doubt  meet  with 
more  or  less  discouragement  until  the 
growing  and  marketing  of  the  crop  was 
fully  understood.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
of  the  roots  you  speak  of  lying  on  the 
ground  are  fit  for  market.  When  the 
roots  are  over  one  year  old  they  be¬ 
come  hard  and  stringy,  and  many  of 
them  will  be  hollow  at  the  crown,  with 
a  rusty  appearance  inside.  All  such 
roots  are  unfit  for  market,  and  woulc 
find  no  sale  in  the  large  markets  where 
horseradish  is  usually  sold.  To  grow 
good  marketable  horseradish  this"  soil 
must  be  friable,  deep  and  rich,  and  it 
not  naturally  so,  it  must  be  made  right 
by  heavy  applications  of  manure,  ordi¬ 
nary  farm  or  garden  land  cannot  be 
made  rich  enough  in  a  single  season; 
it  will  take  two  or  three  seasons  heavy 
manuring  to  grow  good  marketable 
roots. 

The  sets  for  planting  are  made  from 
the  lateral  roots  ranging  in  size  from 
one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  in  diameter, 
cut  in  lengths  of  four  to  six  inches. 
They  are  planted  in  rows  two  feet  apart, 
and  16  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The 
planting  is  generally  done  about  the  first 
of  May.  The  planting  is  best  performed 
by  making  a  hole  eight  or  10  inches 
deep  with  a  light  crowbar  or  other 
suitable  instrument,  into  which  is  drop¬ 
ped  the  set,  so  that  the  top  end  will 
be  two  to  three  inches  under  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  top  of  the  sets  should  never 
he  nearer  than  two  or  three  inches  to 
the  surface.  After  this  set  is  dropped 
in  the  hole  the  earth  should  be  pressed 
in  alongside  the  set  with  the  foot,  so 
as  to  fill  up  the  hole.  When  the  sets 
are  planted  as  directed,  their  coming 
up  will  he  considerably  delayed  and  on 
this  account  a  crop  of  early  cabbage  or 
beets  may  he  grown  between  the  rows 
of  horseradish  without  interference  or 
injury  to  either  crop,  and  thus  increase 
the  profits  for  the  season.  The  horse¬ 
radish  makes  its  principal  growth  in 
the  hall,  and  when  cabbage  or  beets 
are  grown  on  the  same  ground  these 
crojis  will  mature  and  can  he  cleared  off 
before  the  horseradish  makes  enough 
growth  to  interfere  wth  the  handling  of 
the  other  and  earlier  maturing  crop. 

The  digging  of  the  horseradish  roots 
is  usually  done  in  late  November  or 
early  December,  at  which  time  the 
small  roots  are  cut  or  broken  off  and 
tied  in  hunches  of  SO  and  buried  in 
the  open  ground  until  Spring.  The  large 
or  marketable  roots  are  put  away  in 
pits,  as  in  the  preservation  of  any 
root  crop.  The  pit,  after  being  cov¬ 
ered  with  earth,  should  be  in  turn  cov¬ 
ered  with  six  or  eight  inches  of  straw 
or  other  litter,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
ground  freezing  hard.  This  will  make 
the  pit  easy  of  access  in  hard,  freezing 
weather,  so  that  the  roots  may  be  taken 
out  at  any  time  during  the  Winter.  The 
preparation  of  the  root  for  market  is 
quite  simple;  it  consists  in  cutting  off, 
the  green  tops  and  small  rootlets,  after 
which  it  should  be  well  washed  and  all 
rust  or  other  spots  scraped  with  the 
knife,  when  it  is  ready  for  packing  and 
shipment.  The  crop  is  usually  sold  by 
weight,  and  the  price  is  generally  based 
on  what  it  is  selling  for  by  the  hundred 
weight  in  the  market.  Deep,  rich,  mel¬ 
low  land  will,  under  favorable  weather 
conditions,  produce  about  five  tons  to 
J®  acre-  The  average  price  is  about 
per  ton,  sometimes  higher,  some¬ 
times  lower,  much  depending  on  the 
supply  and  demand.  K 
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’Jackson  ’’Olympic” — $1500 

f£uvr  ^horsepower ;  unit  power  plant :  long  stroke  motor. 

4/s  x  434-mches ,  115-inch  wheelbase;  34x4-inch  tires.  Complete 
equipment,  mdudmg  Disco  starten^  Black  and  nickel  trimmings. 


Electric  starter  and  lights,  optional  $225  extra 

"Majestic”,  four  cylinders.  $1975  “Sultanic 


six  cylinders.  $2650 


Jackson  comfort  more  than 
merely  soft  cushions 


We  believe  in  deep  upholstery  and 
soft  cushions;  and  we  put  them 
in  our  cars. 

But  we  know — by  virtue  of  eleven 
years  of  experience — that  these 
are  not  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  real  automobile  comfort 

And  we  have  done  the  best  this 
long  experience  has  taught  us  to 
put  real  comfort  into  Jackson  cars. 

The  secret  lies  in  engineering  abil¬ 
ity  and  engineering  design. 

Spring  suspension,  distribution  and 
balance  of  weight,  length  of  wheel- 
baser*wheel  size,  all  influence  the 
car’s  riding  qualities. 

Jackson  springs  are  all  full  elliptic, 
they  ride  33  to  100  per  cent  eas¬ 
ier  than  other  types. 


Jackson  seat  cushions  are  10  inches 

L thick;  they  are  tilted  slightly 
toward  the  rear.  The  seat  backs 
reach  to  your  shoulders. 

Jackson  wheelbases  are  long;  and 

the  wheel  sizes  are  correctly  pro¬ 
portioned. 

All  that  engineering  ingenuity  can 
do  to  make  the  car  ride  easily, 
has  been  done  in  the  Jackson. 

Your  probUm  is  to  chose  the  most 
comfortable  car. 

Write  for  the  Jackson  catalog  and 
dealer’s  name. 

Then  ride  in  the  car  and  your  prob¬ 
lem  is  solved — for  you  will  find 
the  Jackson  car  the  most  comfort¬ 
able  car  you  ever  sat  in. 


JACKSON  AUTOMOBILE  CO..  1500  E.  Main  St..  JACKSON.  MICH. 


51 LD  FILLER5 


Handsome,  illustrated  booklet  giving  30 
convincing  reasons  for  buying  the 
powerful,  low  down,  underslung,  cut- 
under  oak  frame,  Appleton  Silo  Filler, 
mailed  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO 


427  FARGO  ST..  BATAVIA.  ILL..  U 


COUNT  THE  DOLLARS  IN  YOUR  TREES 


$Go  over  to  the  wood  lot  and  size  up  your  trees.  Every 
16-foot  Ion  averaging  U  inches  thick  will  make  100  feet  of 
good  lumber.  Ten  such  logs  make  1000  feet  of  luraberworth 
from  SlSto  jJ80(our  book  tells.)  Au “American”  SawJlill 
j.  -will  saw  them  at  a  cost  ot  SI  to  S6  per  1000  feet.  You  have 
QC  the  teams,  the  time  and  the  engine.  It  will  pay  to  get  the 
JlS  dollars  out  of  those  trees.  You  can  do  it  for  your  neigh- 
"  hors,  too  — more  protlt  for  you.  All  you  need  is  an 
,  ‘American”  Mill— so  simple  anyone  can  run  it.  so  strong 
dfc  it  lasts  for  years.  An  8  1I.P.  engine  will  cut  up  to  2500 
i  TH  feet  per  day.  Farm  lumbering  is  explained  in  our  new 
book  No.  2ti  Sent  free.  Ask  our  nearest  oiliee. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

Makers  of  Standard  Saw  Mills  of  any  size  or  capacity. 
..  l29Uope  St.,  Ilackettstown.N.  J.  Chicago 

1582  Terminal  Building,  New  York  Savannali-New  Orleans 


STRENGTH — EFFICIENCY— DURABILITY 

sire  most  essential  points  In  a  Hay 
Carrier.  You  do  not  want  to  wait 
lor  repairs  during  the  haying  season. 

The  above  points  are  combined  in 

The  Rochester 
Reversible  Hay  Carriers 

which  are  nneqnaled  for  their  per¬ 
fect  working  qualities. 

For  fork  and  sling'.  For  wood  and  steel  track. 

Draft  can  be  run  in  as  soon  as  it  clears  the  load. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

Write  us  for  a  complete  catalogue 

The  Ricker  Manufacturing  Co., 

300  N.  Water  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


UTTER  CARRIERS 
FEED  CARRIERS 
HAY  CARRIERS 
DIVISION  STALLS 
STANCHIONS 
WATERING  BASINS 
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FARM  LEGISLATION  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  New  Jersey  Legisla¬ 
ture  ever  passed  more  new  laws  of  benefit 
to  the  farming  fraternity  than  that  whose 
session  have  just  come  to  a  close. 

Senate  111,  providing  for  the  overflow  or 
filling  in  of  lands  contained  within  the 
bounds  of  a  meadow  company. 

Senate  139,  fixing  the  open  season  for 
quail,  rabbit,  squirrel  and  certain  other 
game  from  November  10  to  December  15. 

House  369,  prohibiting  the  killing  of  any 
skunk,  mink,  muskrat  or  otter  by  artificial 
light  and  fixes  the  season  for  catching  the 
same. 

Senate  181,  providing  penalties  for  the 
selling  or  offering  for  sale  as  “certified 
milk”  any  milk  not  produced  according 
to  methods  prescribed  *  by  any  duly  incor¬ 
porated  medical  commission. 

House  331,  amending  pure  food  act  by 
giving  to  local  boards  of  health  same 
powers  as  State  Board  of  Health  regard¬ 
ing  foods,  etc. 

House  282,  authorizes  Prison  Labor  Com¬ 
mission  to  acquire  lands  for  a  State  farm 
and  quarry,  on  which  State  prisoners  may 
be  employed. 

House  2S3,  amends  act  relative  to  em¬ 
ployment  of  convicts  upon  public  roads  and 
gives  State  Commissioner  of  Hoads  au¬ 
thority  to  apply  to  prison  authorities  for 
that  purpose. 

House  462,  supplement  to  free  public 
school  law,  dealing  with  vocational,  indus¬ 
trial,  agricultural  and  household  arts,  edu¬ 
cation  and  evening  and  continuation  classes. 

House  616,  provides  that  the  estimated 
amount  per  year  for  road  improvement 
contracts  shall  net  exceed  one-fifth  of  one 
per  cent,  of  the  latables  of  the  county. 

House  666,  authorizes  the  use  of  school- 
houses  '  for  instruction  in  any  branch  of 
education,  for  public  library  purposes,  for 
holding’social,  civic  and  recreational  meet¬ 
ings,  for  meeting  and  entertainments  where 
admission  fees  are  charged  and  for  polling 
places  and  political  meetings. 

House  669,  authorizes  State  Board  of 
Education  to  establish  Summer  schools  for 
elementary  agriculture,  manual  training, 
household  economics  and  such  other  sub¬ 
jects  as  State  Board  of  Examiners  shall 
prescribe. 

Senate  247,  authorizes  the  State  High¬ 
way  Commission  to  take  over  the  highways 
known  as  “Blue  Routes,”  consisting  of 
about  500  miles  of  roadways  connecting 
the  various  county  seats.  The  bill  au¬ 
thorizes  an  expenditure  of  $250,000  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  roads  by  the  State, 
but  the  amount  was  not  made  available 
in  either  of  the  appropriation  bills  this 
year.  It  will  probably  be  taken  care  of 
at  the  approaching  special  session. 

House  152,  amends  the  act  relative  to 
the  election  of  township  surveyors  of  high¬ 
ways,  fixing  the  term  of  office  at  one  year, 
beginning  January  1,  each  year. 

House  195,  amends  the  road  act  of  1912 
by  giving  the  State  Commissioner  of  Public 
Hoads  authority  to  take  charge  of  the  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance  of  public  high¬ 
ways. 

Senate  340,  regulates  appropriations  for 
school  purposes  in  excess  of  three  per  cent, 
of  taxable  value  of  property  in  a  school 
district. 

Senate  237,  providing  for  instruction  in 
the  public  schools  as  to  how  to  prevent 
accidents. 

House  624,  requires  that  at  least  thirty 
minutes  shall  be  devoted  every  two  weeks 
to  instructing  pupils  in  public,  private  and 
parochial  schools  as  to  ways  and  means 
for  preventing  accident. 

House  724,  amending  the  road  act  and 
removing  the  limit  of  $500,000  that  may 
be  appropriated  each  year  for  road  im¬ 
provement. 

House  556,  permitting  taxpayers  to  pay 
their  taxes  in  partial  payments,  no  pay¬ 
ment  to  be  less  than  $20. 

House  324,  requiring  all  public  auction 
sales  to  be  conducted  by  licensed  auc¬ 
tioneers. 

House  560,  permitting  townships  to  levy 
taxes  for  lighting  roads. 

Senate  202,  regulates  the  sale  of  the 
various  forms  of  lime  used  for  fertilizers 
and  provides  against  imposing  upon  farm¬ 
ers. 

Also  the  bill  to  allow  cranberry  bog 
dams  to  be  built  eight  feet  high,  instead 
of  five  feet  as  at  present. 

Professional  and  amateur  farmers  whose 
lands  adjoin  railroad  tracks  have  been 
busy  clearing  their  properties  from  under¬ 
brush  and  plowing  the  land  for  a  distance 
of  100  feet  on  each  side  of  the  track.  The 
reason  for  this  agricultural  activity  is  the 
new  law  which  bars  the  property  owners 
from  obtaining  damages  from  railroad  com¬ 
panies  for  fires  if  their  land  is  not  cleared 
of  underbrush  and  other  inflammable  mat¬ 
ter  near  the  tracks. 

House  757,  has  not  yet  become  a  law.  It 
provides  that  it  shall  be  illegal  to  fasten 
advertising  matter  on  trees,  rocks,  and  the 
other  features  of  the  countryside.  Wholly 
apart  from  the  esthetic  ideal,  it  has  been 
proven  that  the  signs  nailed  on  trees  and 
fences  form  the  most  ideal  harbors  for 
all  sorts  of  insect  pests  which  plague  the 
farmer  and  increase  the  cost  of  living.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  nail  holes  in  trees  afford  an  open 
door  for  pests  and  blights.  The  practice 
of  nailing  signs  on  trees  at  least  ought  to 
be  prohibited  by  heavy  penalties,  the  com¬ 
pany  whose  sign  is  so  displayed  being  the 
one  penalized  whenever  possible.  There  is 
no  sound  reason  for  these  signs,  and  they 
are  more  dangerous,  to  farms  and  forests 
than  most  people  realize,  besides  being 
hideous. 

Farm  laborers  and  domestics  will  be 
excluded  from  the  provisions  of  the  em¬ 
ployers’  liability  act  by  a  bill  fathered 
by  Senator  Gaunt,  master  of  the  State 
Grange.  The  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
interests  of  the  farmers  of  Soutli  Jersey 
and  passed  without  opposition.  Manufac¬ 
turers  and  others  are  complaining  of  this. 
They  say  if  it  is  right  to  exempt  the 
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employees  of  the  farmers  from  the  lia¬ 
bility  '  act.  why  discrimiate  against  every 
other  employer  of  labor? 

The  State  appropriations  for  the  State 
Agricultural  College  will  be  $85,000  less 
than  last  year.  This  is  because  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $100,000  was  made  last 
year  for  a  new  agricultural  building,  and 
only  funds  to  equip  the  structure  were 
included  in  this  year's  bill.  The  other 
State  appropriations  are:  State  College, 
$30,000 ;  Short  Course  College,  $20,000 : 
ceramics,  $5.900 ;  equipment  of  the  new 
agricultural  building,  $20,000  ;  departments 
of  biology  and  bacteriology.  $7.500 ;  books 
and  periodicals,  $2,000 :  Summer  school 
work,  $6.000 ;  repairs  and  improvements 
on  the  college  farm  buildings  and  grounds, 
$5,000.  The  feature  appropriation  is  that 
for  the  Summer  School.  Professor  K.  C. 
Davis  has  been  trying  for  some  years  to 
have  the  Legislature  pass  bills  creating  a 
Summer  school.  The  sessions  will  be  begun 
In  July.  . 

Several  bills  of  interest  to  farmers  failed 
to  become  laws.  Legislation  looking  toward 
the  reorganization  of  the  present  system  of 
taxation,  and  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Pierce,  of  Union  County,  at  the 
instance  of  the  State  Tax  Commission, 
created  by  the  Legislature  last  year  to 
investigate  the  tax  laws  and  conditions 
throughout  the  State,  has  been  defeated. 
The  bill  to  constitute  a  commission  of 
animal  industry  was  also  defeated.  It  was 
opposed  by  the  representatives  of  the  rural 
counties.  Most  of  the  Assemblymen  thought 
it  better  to  amend  the  present  somewhat 
efficient  law  by  adding  a  veterinarian  to 
the  Tuberculosis  Commission.  Senator 
Gaunt's  bill  to  permit  trolley  companies 
to  carry  freight,  under  regulations  by  the 
Public  Utility  Commission,  without  con¬ 
currence  by  municipal  authorities,  failed  of 
passage  in  the  House.  Neither  could  the 
legislators  see  their  way  clear  to  give  the 
stamp  of  their  approval  to  Assemblyman 
Nutting’s  bill  requiring  labels  or  stamps 
on  all  canned  goods,  showing  the  date 
when  they  were  packed.  This  measure 
provided  that  all  food  products  of  whatever 
character  packed  in  airtight  metal  cans 
shall  have  stamped  upon  the  can  the  date 
upon  which  the  product  was  packed ;  also 
that  the  label  upon  any  such  (canned 
food  product  should  bear  the  date  when 
tiie  product  was  passed.  Any  violation 
of  the  act  was  made  a  misdemeanor  pun¬ 
ishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000  or 
imprisonment  not  to  exceed  one  year.  It 
was  claimed  for  this  bill  that  it  stood  for 
the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  public. 
It  was  objected  to  and  defeated  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  national  question  and 
should  be  regulated  by  Congress.  D.  T.  H. 


Spraying  Notes. 

We  think  the  fruit  growers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  have  done  as  thorough  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  spraying  for  San  Jos6  scale  as  in  any 
previous  year.  The  custom  through  this  sec¬ 
tion  has  become  very  generally  for  the 
growers  to  do  their  scale  spraying  during 
the  early  Winter.  Of  course,  a  good  bit  of 
it  is  still  done  in  the  Spring.  Those  who 
leave  their  work  to  be  done  entirely  in 
the  Spring,  of  course,  would  this  year  have 
difficulty  in  accomplishing  it  all  in  time, 
as  the  warm  Spring  brought  forward  the 
buds  more  rapidly  than  usual,  which  short¬ 
ened  the  time  for  such  work.  The  usual 
spraying  is  now  contemplated  by  growers 
in  this  section  for  Summer  applications. 
We  are,  ourselves,  now  (April  18)  spray¬ 
ing  for  fungus,  Codling-moth  and  eurculio 
just  after  the  blossoms  fall  in  the  case  of 
pears,  and  in  the  course  of  another  week 
or  10  days  will  be  a*pplying  the  Summer 
application  on  apples.  The  application 
most  generally  used  in  this  section  is  con¬ 
centrated  lime  sulphur  solution,  at  this 
time  of  year,  in  combination  with  arsenate 
of  lead.  J.  L.  LirrixcoTT  co. 

Burlington  Co..  N.  J. 

Mesrs.  Hardesty,  Burdette  and  Hendrick¬ 
son  of  Grafton  are  setting  a  75-acre  apple 
and  peach  orchard  in  the  suburbs  of  Graf¬ 
ton.  Capitalists  connected  with  the  Coal 
&  Coke  Railway  are  preparing  to  set  a 
1000-acre  orchard  along  their  road  near 
Elkins,  W.  Va. ;  100  acres  will  be  set  this 
Spring.  More  spraying  than  usual  will  be 
done  in  this  section  of  the  State.  Commer¬ 
cial  lime-sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead  are 
used.  San  Jose  scale  prevalent.  Farms 
range  from  60  to  500  acres.  Very  little 
labor  other  than  that  of  family  employed. 
This  section  is  excellent  for  small  fruit  and 
truck  gardeners.  Unsprayed  apples  have 
reached  $2  per  bushel  in  Fairmont  while 
the  same  grade  were  60  cents  in  Grafton. 
Fairly  well  sprayed  fruit  sold  at  retail  for 
double  the  price  of  the  uncared-for  fruit. 
There  are  excellent  opportunities  here  for 
poultry  growers.  Many  farm  boys  have 
come  back  to  the  farm  after  having  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  glass  factories.  A  dearth  of 
girls  on  the  farms  of  this  immediate  sec¬ 
tion  is  not  conducive  to  keeping  the  boys 
from  the  city.  A  fact  to  bo  deplored  is 
that  out  of  seven  college  boys  from  the 
farms  of  one  magisterial  district  only  one 
has  returned  to  the  farm.  Apples  60  to 
$1.20  bushel;  eggs  18;  butter  35;  pota¬ 
toes  75  ;  oats  45  ;  wheat  not  grown.  Seed 
corn  poor.  Fruit  prospects  not  good  now 
as  trees  are  coming  out  two  weeks  too  early 
in  this  frosty  section.  s.  p. 

Grafton,  W.  Va. 


Witen  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiih 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


LIGHTNING  ROD 


Never  failed! 

Buy  a  lightning  rod  that  you  can 
he  absolutely  certain  will  protect. 

Cole  Bros.  Franklin 
Lightning  Rod 

isthetime  tested,lightning' protection. 
In  64  years  it  has  never  failed. 

The  0  B  F  R  is  the  gsnnine  Benjamin 
Franklin  steel  rod  as  improved  and  per* 
fected  by  our  64  years  experience.  The 
fact  that  Franklin’s  steel  rods  have  been 
in  use  150  years  and  have  always  been 
wholly  effective,  proved  thats/ce/  is  the  best 
material.  Now  the  world’s  greatest  au¬ 
thority  onlightning protection— SirOIiver  ; 
Lodge— says:  ‘‘A  lightning  conductor  ot 
perfect  conductivity  (such  as  copper) 
would  deal  with  the  energy  in  far  too 
rapid  a  manner;  and  the  result  would 
be  dangerous  surges  and  side  flashes. 

Iron  or  6teel  would  get  rid  of  it  in  % 
slower  and  much  safer  manner.” 

Four  leaflets  free! 

Three  of  them  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions:  ‘‘Whj^should  I  buy  a  light¬ 
ning  rod?”  "Why  don’t  you  see 
lightning  rods  in  big  cities?”  and 
“Steel.or  Copper?”— a  fourth  tells 
about’ 'Fre  aksof  Lightning, ’’writel 
Cole  Bros.  Lightning  Rod  Co. 

322  S.  7th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C  B  F  R  Rod  has  the  initials  stamped 
in  the  coupling  of  each  section  as  below t 
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Simplest  in  Construction 
Most  Powerful  Cutter 
Easiest  to  Operate 
Lightest  Draft 
Needs  Fewest  Repairs 


ADRIANCE 


O 


OWER 


Has  many 
improve¬ 
ments 
exclusive 
with  the 
Adriance 


'  Be¬ 
fore  you 
buy  ANY 
HayTools 
be  sure 
to  examine 
the  Flying 
Dutchman  Line. 


Runs  Easiest-Lasts  Longest 


Lower  the  Adriance  Cutter  Bar  and  you  quickly 
see  why  it  is  so  flexible— why  it  runs  sofreely  and 
always  follows  the  ground.  No  matter  how  un¬ 
even  the  land  is  there  can  be  no  binding  because 
the  hinges  of  the  Coupling  Frame  are  in  exact 
line  with  each  other.  It  swings  like  a  door.  See 
how  much  out  of  line  are  the  hinges  of  some 
other  mowers. 

When  Cutter  Bar  is  lowered  Coupling  Frame  and 
Cutter  Bar  are  both  sustained  by  an  adjustable 
Spring  which  transfers  their  weight  from  the 
ground  to  the  wheels— lightening  the  draft  and 
increasing  the  power. 

Adriance  Pawls  and  Ratchets  are  strong  and 
substantial.  There’s  no 
danger  of  their  breaking. 
But  if  they  should,  they 
could  not  cause  any 
trouble,  because  they  are  open 
in  plain  sight.  You  can  always 
see  that  they  are  working 
right.  Have  you  ever  had  to 
buy  a  new  wheel  for  a  mower 
because  a  broken  pawl  ground 
out  a  ratchet  before  you  could 
locate  tiie  trouble?  That  never 
occurs  with  an  Adriance. 

See  how  evenly  balanced  the 
Adriance  Mower  is.  Holdup 
the  tongue  with  two  lingers 
while  someone  else  sits  in  the 
seat.  Look  away  from  the 


machine  and  see  if  you  can  tell  when  the  Cutter 
Bar  is  raised  and  lowered.  Then  try  the  same 
test  with  any  other  machine. 

The  Foot  Lever  raises  the  Cutter  Bar_  with  a 
natural  forward  movement  of  the  foot.  Not  only 
is  it  easy  to  operate,  but  it  helps  to  brace  you  in 
your  seat.  Contrast  the  ease  and  safety  of  this 
foot  lever  with  downward  acting  foot  levers. 
Even  if  your  team  isn’t  skittish  you’ll  like  the 
Adriance  Foot  Lever  the  best. 

N  ever  any  clogging  or  dragging  with  the  Adriance. 
Scythe  starts  cutting  the  instant  the  wheels 
move.  See  if  this  is  true  of  any  other  mower. 
Notice  how  the  Cutter  Bar  folds  up  over  the 
tongue.  It  only  takes  a  moment  to  raise  or  lower 
it— no  bolts  to  fasten.  It  is  more  secure— no  taps 
tocomeloose.  It  cannot  drop  and  scare  the  team. 
Tiie  Adriance  Mower  has  many  other  valuable 
features.  It  is  impossible  to  give  even  a  brief 
description  of  them  all  in  this  small  space.  Some 
of  the  others  may  be  of  greater  importance  to 
you  than  the  ones  we  have  named. 

Look  for  the  Flying  Dutchman  Dealer 

There  is  one  near  you.  He  will  gladly  show  you 
an  Adriance  Mower  and  explain  its  many  advan¬ 
tages— ort  if  you  will  send  us  your  address  on  a 
postcard,  we  will  mail  you  a  very  interesting  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  booklet  containing  a  bigpicture 
of  the  Mower  in  its  natural  colors.  As  the  supply 
of  these  booklets  is  limited,  please  write  today  if 
you  wish  to  be  sure  of  getting  one. 

Address  Dept,  107 


Flying  Dutchman  Hay  Loadaf 

Positively  the  best  in  every  particular.  Driven  direct 
from  axle,  without  chains,  sprockets,  cogs,  or  gearing 
of  any  sort — nothing  to  lose  or  break.  Has  long,  slow 
.Stroke  that  does  not  break  up  hay,  nor  shake  machine 
to  pieces.  All  steel  frame  construction — lighter  and 
more  durable  than  wood.  Handles  heaviest  swath  or 
lightest  windrow  without  adjustment  of  any  sort. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


Flying  Dutchman  Side  Delivery 
Rake  and  Tedder 

It’s  a  rake  all  the  time  and  a  tedder  when  you  need 
ft.  By  buying  this  convertible  Rake  and  Tedder  you 
save  the  price— and  the  storage  room— of  one  tool,  To 
change  from  the  Rake  to  Tedder,  or  back  again,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  lake  «>ut  one  bolt,  shift  the  gears, 
and  reverse  the  forks.  You  can  do  this  in  five  minutes. 
Write  tor  descriptive  booklet.  -*06 
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FARM  ENGINEERING. 

Farm  Water  Supply. 

I  am  making'  some  improvements ;  one 
that  I  intend  to  make  this  Summer  is  a 
water  supply  to  barns  and  bouse,  with 
bathroom  and  hot  water.  I  enclose  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  situation.  The  hill  top  (6) 
referred  to  is  high  enough  to  force  Avater 
to  house,  while  it  runs  by  gravity  to  the 
vat  (3).  I  thought  of  digging  and  cement¬ 
ing  a  reservoir  on  the  hill  top  and  pump¬ 
ing  the  water  there  with  pump  at  well, 


PLAN  FOR  WATER  SUPPLY.  Fig.  208. 


then  by  gravity  to  house  and  barns.  I 
would  like  to  know  your  idea  of  it,  or  an¬ 
other  plan  ;  could  not  use  ram,  not  water 
enough.  What  would  you  advise  for  the 
pumping,  windmill  or  small  gas  engine,  and 
what  style  pump  and  capacity?  Good  aver¬ 
age  for  consumption  of  water  would  be  400 
gallons  per  day.  L.  l. 

New  York. 

The  plan  you  outline  is  a  good  one,  and 
should  be  successful  in  every  way.  In  order 
to  be  sure  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 


will  deliver  from  50  to  150  gallons  of 
water  per  hour  to  the  tank,  depending  upon 
how  it  is  installed  and  how  much  water 
you  feed  to  it.  With  such  an  Installation 
as  described  you  will  not  have  to  pump  any 
water  for  either  barn  or  house,  and  there 
is  no  care  beyond  starting  up  the  ram 
whenever  you  want  to  fill  the  tank  or  pro¬ 
viding  an  overflow  from  the  tank  and  leav-, 
ing  the  ram  running  all  the  time.  Be  sure 
to  keep  all  the  air  out  of  your  siphon  pipe 
by  having  all  joints  airtight  and  using 
good  pipe.  n.  1*.  c. 

Capacity  of  Hydraulic  Ram. 

Can  I  use  a  hydraulic  ram?  I  wish  to 
put  a  cistern  (4,000  cubic  feet)  on  top  of 
a  hill  and  fill  it  in  24  hours  or  less  from 
a  stream  100  feet  below  that  level  and 
1,200  feet  distant  f  can  get  about  10  feet 
fall  from  dam  to  ram.  IIow  much  water 
must  the  stream  supply  to  force  4,000  cubic 
feet  up  to  the  cistern  in  24  hours?  f.  g. 

Connecticut. 

The  project  you  are  contemplating  is 
quite  sizable  and  will  require  an  expensive 
outlay.  A  ram  will  do  the  work  all  right, 
supplying  4,000  cubic  feet  to  the  cistern 
under  the  conditions  you  name — that  is.  a 
fall  of  10  feet,  a  rise  of  100  feet  in  1,200 
feet  of  length.  The  ram  must  be  placed 
at  least  50  feet  from  the  stream,  so  that 
the  supply  pipe  will  be  at  least  50  feet 
long.  You  can  get  a  little  higher  head 
from  stream  to  ram  (which  is  desirable) 
by  placing  your  ram  a  few  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  supply  pipe  to 
ram  must  be  9%  inches  in  diameter  and 
the  feed  pipe  from  ram  to  cistern  must  be 
3V2  inches  in  diameter.  The  stream  must 
supply  about  65  cubic  feet  per  minute  to 
the  ram  if  the  ram  is  installed  in  good 
condition  .  k.  p.  c. 


at  all  times  the  gas  engine  would  be  best 
for  power.  The  reservoir  on  the  hill  could 
be  pumped  full  every  morning  or  evening, 
and  then  the  engine  will  be  free  to  do  all 
kinds  of  work  around  the  farm,  such  as 
(burning,  shelling  corn,  cutting  up  fodder 
and  silage,  sawing  wood,  operating  grind¬ 
stone,  washing  machine  for  the  clothes,  op¬ 
erating  cream  separator,  etc.  1  would 
recommend  a  small  rotary  belt-driven  pump 
with  a  capacity  of  about  15  gallons  per 
minute.  Such  a  pump  may  be  bought  for 
about  $10  and  will  last  indefinitely.  In 
making  the  cistern,  be  sure  to  get  it  plenty 
large  enough  so  that  you  won’t  have  to 
change  it  in  a  year  or  two.  k.  p.  c. 

Ram  for  Farm  Water  Supply. 

Is  there  any  way  in  which  I  could  use  a 
hydraulic  ram  on  my  premises  from  dia¬ 
gram  below?  You  will  see  that  there  is 
only  eight  feet  of  soil ;  the  rest  is  solid 
slate  rock.  Is  there  any  way  I  could  pipe 
this  well  running  pipes  down  hill  for  said 
distance  so  as  to  force  water  back  up  into 
cellar  of  house  into  large  tank? 

New  York.  H.  M.  w. 

A  ram  can  be  used  to  advantage  by  plac¬ 
ing  it  down  near  the  barn  or  in  any  con¬ 
venient  location  and  supplied  from  a  tank 
or  cistern  above  the  barn,  but  located  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill.  This  tank  is  filled 


Driven  Well  Problem, 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  regard¬ 
ing  a  driven  well?  I  have  driven  down  32 
feet  with  a  l^-incli  pipe,  but  have  failed 
to  pump  up  any  water.  The  laud  is  four 
feet  sandy  loam,  then  blue  clay.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  go  deeper  than  30  feet  what 
kind  of  pump  can  I  get  to  lift  the  water? 
Any  information  you  can  give  me  on  this 
subject  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Delmar,  N.  Y.  f.  s.  b. 

There  is  no  pump  made  which  will  lift 
water  more  than  30  feet.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  go  deeper  than  that  in  driving  a  well 
the  cylinder  of  the  pump  is  put  down  in 
the  ground  and  a  long  rod  from  the  piston 
to  the  pump  handle  is  used,  so  that  the 
pump  can  be  operated  from  above,  a  pipe 
connecting  the  cylinder  to  the  pump  stand¬ 
ard,  of  course.  The  parts  you  need,  then, 
for  a  deep  well  are  (1)  a  pump  standard 
with  spout,  top,  handle,  etc.;  (2)  a  brass 
or  iron  well  cylinder;  (3)  a  pump  rod  of 
length  sufficient  to  reach  down  to  the  pis¬ 
ton,  and  (4)  iron  or  galvanized  iron  pipe 
to  connect  cylinder  and  standard.  These 
parts  may  be  purchased  separately  cut  to 
size  desired  and  fitted  together.  it.  p.  c. 

Finishing  Log  Walls. 

Will  you  advise  as  to  fixing  the  walls  of 
an  old  log  room?  It  has  been  built  40  or 


SUPPLYING  WATER  WITH  HYDRAULIC  RAM.  Fig.  209. 


from  the  well  by  using  a  siphon,  one  end 
(lipping  in  the  well  and  the  other  end  in 
the  tank.  Then  another  pipe  can  run  from 
the  tank  to  the  barn  and  you  will  have 
water  supplied  by  gravity.  From  the  ram 
runs  a  discharge  pipe  to  a  tank  in  the  attic 
of  the  house,  and  the  water  for  the  house 
will  then  be  supplied  from  the  tank  by 
gravity.  The  siphon  can  be  connected  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  ram  if  desired,  and  the  tank 
on  the  hillside  for  supplying  water  to  the 
ham  may  be  omitted.  The  ram  must  not 
have  to  raise  the  water  more  than  10  feet 
for  each  foot  fall  that  it  is  below  the  hill¬ 
side  tank,  and  the  pipe  to  the  ram  from 
the  tank  must  be  at  least  five  times  as  long 
as  the  fall.  This  may  be  done  by  putting 
the  tank  off  to  one  side.  The  pipe  from  ram 
to  house  should  be  as  short  as  possible. 
Use  about  a  No.  5  ram  which  requires  a 
two-inch  supply  and  a  %-iuch  discharge 
pipe.  Such  a  ram  weighs  about  70  pounds 
and  costs  about  $12.  It  will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  It  requires  at  least  seven  or  eight 
gallons  a  minute  to  keep  it  going,  and  it 


50  years.  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  plas¬ 
tered.  Some  advise  wall  boarding.  The 
walls  are  sagged  at  the  corners,  making  it 
appear  larger  at  the  top  than  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  like  a  corn  crib.  Can  you  tell  me 
any  way  to  fix  the  walls  besides  ceiling 
them  with  matched  lumber,  which  I  intend 
to  use  for  ceiling  overhead?  D.  h. 

Missouri. 

To  fix  the  room  as  a  living  room  there 
are  only  three  things  which  can  be  done 
besides  boarding.  They  are  plastering, 
using  plaster  board,  and  hanging  with  thick 
curtains.  The  latter  way  would,  of  course, 
be  unsatisfactory.  The  plaster  board  is 
expensive  and  unless  well  supported  is  un- 
satisafctory  also.  Plastering  can  be  done 
on  any  wall  if  the  wall  is  first  lathed. 
That  is,  nail  beams  or  “furring”  or  some 
similar  narrow  strips  of  wood  vertically 
and  nearly  as  far  apart  as  laths  are  long. 
Then  nail  the  laths  to  this  furring,  keep¬ 
ing  them  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  apart. 
Then  plaster  over  the  laths.  This  will  give 
a  very  satisfactory  wall.  R.  p.  c. 


BROWNIE 

No.  3 


PICTURES 

3*x4% 


PRICE 

$4.00 


You  can  make  good  pictures 
with  a  Brownie  Camera. 

Made  by  Kodak  workmen  in  the 
Kodak  factories,  the  Brownies  are 
efficient,  durable,  practical.  Made 
on  the  Kodak  plan,  they  are  simple. 

Take  for  instance  the  No.  3  Brownie. 
It  is.  substantially  made  in  every 
detail.  Though  it  makes  3%  x  4# 
pictures,  no  focusing  is  required. 
It’s  always  ready.  It  nas  a  carefully 
tested  meniscus  achromatic  lens;  is 
fitted  with  the  Eastman  Rotary  shut¬ 
ter  for  snap  shots  and  time  expos¬ 
ures,  and  with  a  set  of  three  stops. 
There  are  two  finders ;  one  for  vertical 
and  one  for  horizontal  exposures,  and 
two  tripod  sockets.  It  loads  in  day¬ 
light  with  Kodak  film  cartridges  for 
four,  six  or  twelve  exposures.  The 
covering  is  a  tasteful  and  durable 
imitation  leather,  the  metal  parts  are 
heavilv  nickeled.  Price,  $4.00. 

With  a  Kodak  or  Brownie  no  dark 
room  is  required  for  any  part  of  the 
work — loading,  unloading,  develop¬ 
ing  or  printing.  You  can  readily 
finish  your  own  pictures  or  can  safely 
send  the  film  cartridges  by  mail  to  a 
professional  finisher. 

You  can  make  good  pictures  with 
a  Brownie. 

Catalogue  free  at  your  dealers,  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

387  State  Street,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


my  FREE  Catalog 


BOHON 


Fall  of  illustrations,  some  in  colors, 
of  my  Buggies  and  Harness,  shows 
why  you  can  save  25#  to  40#  on 

grass  BUGGIES 

It  shows  you  all  tho  latest  styles,  how 
aro  made,  why  we  make  such  low  prio 
how  every  part  is  Inspected  and  tested, 
and  how  every  claim  Is  backed  by 

30  DAYS*  TRIAL 
and  2  years'  guarantee. 

I  want  you  to  Have  this  book 
even  if  you  don't  need  a  Buggy 
this  year.  Send  me  your  name 
and  address  on  a  postal — TO-DAY. 

D.  T.  BOHON,  £17  Main  St., 


Harrodmburg,  Ky, 


IT  PAYS  TO 

'Clear  Land 

WITH 


Red  Cross  Dynamite 

UPPER  view  shows  how  big  stumps  are 
completely  blasted  out  and  shattered 
into  kindling  wood.  At  the  same  time, 
subsoil  is  thoroughly  broken  up,  creating  the 
best  conditions  for  maturing  crops.  Lower 
view  is  the  $800-per-acre  celery  crop  grow¬ 
ing  on  former  stump  land,  in  le83  than  a  year 
after  clearing. 

FREE  BOOKLET 

Explains  how  to  safely  and  profitably  use 
Red  Cross  Dynamite  for  blasting  stumps  and 
boulders,  tree  planting,  ditching,  subsoiling, 
excavating,  road-building,  etc.  Write  for 
name  of  nearest  dealer,  or  exDert  blaster,  and 
Farmers’  Handbook  No.  30. 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO., 

Wilmington,  DeL 

Pioneer  Powder  Makers  of  America 
Established  1802 


and  Save  Big  Money 


Send  for  amazing  low 
factory. price  on  genuine 
Edwards  Steel  Shingles. 
They  beat  wood  shingles 
and  prepared  roofing  a 
MILE)  yet  cost  much  less. 
And  we  pay  freight  1 


Edwards 


STEEL 


Shingles 


aro  guaranteed  rust-proof,  fire  proof ,  liqhtning-proof  and 
weather-proof— due  to  our  famous  Tijjhtcote  Process  No 
painting ,  no  patching%  no  hiring  mechanics—  any  man  can 
quickly  lay  them  Made  in  big  sheets  ready  t4  put  on  over  old 
roof  or  sheathing  Every  Edwards  roof  is  guaranteed  against 
lightning  by  a  $10,000  Guaranty  Bond.  Over  100,000  Edwards 
roofs  in  U  S.  Made  by  biggest  sheet-metal  maker  in  the  world. 
Postal  sent  now  brings  Catalog  573  and  Special  Factory 
Prices  by  return  mail.  Give  size  of  roof  if  you  can.  *88) 

The  Edwards  Mfg.  Co.,  523  573  Lock  St.,  Cincinnati.  0. 


An  inexpemive,  durable,  aiphaltum  roofing  that  defies  the  most 
sever*  weather.  Will  shed  water  and  stay  in  place  on  any  pitch  of  roof 

Any  one  can  lay  it  with  a  hammer  and  a  paint  brush. 
If  directions  are  carefully  followed  we  positively  guarantee  10 
years  wear.  Marley  has  been  known  to  last  20  years  by  being 
painted  at  intervals. 

It  is  absolutely  impervious  to  heat,  cold,  gases  and  mildew. 
^  Won’t  impart  taste  to  water.  Furnished  in  3  thicknesses. 


Mm 

D 

III 


00FING 


Send  for  Booklet 

If  you  don’t  know  where  to  buy  Marley,  write 

C.  S.  GARRETT  &  SON 


Corp. 


22  S.  Marshall  Street 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ORE  handsome  styles  shown  than  in  25  largest  dealers’  stores.  160  pages  bristling  with  buggy  bargains 


Don’t  Yoa 
Want  a  30 
Days’  Free 
Road  Test 
of  This  Auto 
Seat  Baggy 


V/l  Just,  the  buggy  you  want  is  pictured  at  a  price  that’ll  tempt  your  purse.  You’ll  buy  a  Split  Hickory 
Vehicle  because  you  get  30  day  Free  Road  Test  over  roughest  country,  money  back  if  you’re 
not  satisfied  and  a  2  Year  Guarantee  if  you  buy.  I’ve  sold  over  167,000  Farmers  my  famous  Split  Hickory 
Vehicles  and  fine  harness.  My  record  is  12  years  of  giving  the  best  buggy  values  and  guaranteeing  to 
beat  the  dealer’s  prices.  I  sell  only  direct  to  you  from  my  mammoth  factories.  Thus  1  can  afford  to 
chop  off  the  middlemen.  Keep  his  profit  in  your  own  pocket. 

Phelps  Shows  You  the  Biggest  Selection  of  High-Grade  Buggies 
i  America  and  GUARANTEES  $25  to^  $40  Saved! 

A  This  fine  biff  catalog:  of  mine  is  absolutely  free  to  you  and  I’m  even  willing:  to  pay  the  postage  because  I  vr 
ft  honestly  believe  you’ll  decide  in  favor  of  my  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  when  you  see  them  pictured—  and  priced  so  S// V'D 
jffl  low.  Send  me  your  name  ami  address  today  on  a  postal  card  or  letter  and  get  this  book  immediately.  'wT  /  j  R 

Sr  H.  C.  Phelps,  President,  THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Station  290,  Columbus,  Ohio'^^/t  1 
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A  DAY’S  WORK. 

A  New  Jersey  Garden. 

TnJs  is  Thursday  morning,  April  3.  The 
sun  rose  bright  and  warm,  with  every 
indication  of  fair  weather  ruling  the  day. 
The  ground  is  in  fine  condition  for  seed 
sowing  and  the  setting  out  of  early  vege¬ 
table  plants.  We  have  therefore  decided 
to  devote  the  day  to  this  work,  but  before 
commencing  the  day's  operations  in  the 
garden,  the  chores  must  be  properly  at¬ 
tended  to ;  the  laying  hens  must  be  given 
their  morning  rations,  and  each  pen  sup¬ 
plied  with  fresh  water,  sufficient  for  the 
day.  The  hens  that  are  hatching  must 
also  be  carefully  looked  after  and  supplied 
with  feed  and  water.  The  incubator,  which 
is  running  in  the  cellar,  will  need  at¬ 
tention  this  morning ;  lamp  must  be  filled, 
wick  trimmed,  the  egg  tray  taken  out, 
eggs  turned  and  cooled.  It  is  now  eight 
o’clock,  the  morning  chores  are  all  finished 
and  we  are  ready  to  commence  our  work 
in  the  garden. 

The  ground  was  spaded  and  made  ready 
for  seed  sowing  more  than  a  week  ago, 
but  the  heavy  rains  since  then  have  beaten 
the  surface  down  hard,  so  we  will  -  have 
to  go  over  it  again  with  the  steel  hand 
rakes,  loosening,  fining  and  leveling  the 
surface,  to  put  it  in  the  proper  condition 
for  planting.  The  onion  sets  have  become 
somewhat  impatient  and  have  made  more 
or  less  top  growth,  so  we  proceed  to  plant 
them  first.  With  a  planting  line  the 
ground  is  laid  out  in  rows  16  inches  apart, 
the  marking  being  done  with  the  rake 
handle.  The  marking  should  be  done,  so  as 
to  leave  a  narrow  trench  about  one  inch 
deep.  Into  this  mark  we  set  the  onions 
about  two  inches  apart,  pressing  them 
slightly  into  the  soil  so  they  will  stand 
upright.  As  each  row  is  finished  the  back 
of  the  rake  is  drawn  over  it  lengthwise. 
This  operation  covers  the  onions  lightly 
with  loose  soil,  which  will  prevent  them 
from  washing  out,  should  a  heavy  rain¬ 
fall  occur  before  they  are  rooted.  We 
always  plant  the  largest  sets  first,  as 
they  are  nearly  always  ready  for  use  in 
the  green  state  before  the  smaller  ones, 
many  of  them  will  go  to  seed  if  allowed 
to  remain.  By  having  the  large  sets  all 
planted  together  we  can  keep  a  closer 
watch  on  them  and  pull  and  use  them 
at  the  first  signs  of  throwing  up  a  seed 
stalk.  The  small  sets  rarely  go  to  seed. 
These  are  allowed  to  mature  into  large 
bulbs  which  we  harvest  when  ripe  and  store 
for  Winter  use. 

The  onion  planting  being  finished  we 
proceed  to  sow  such  hardy  vegetables  as 
spinach,  beets,  carrots,  radishes,  kohl  rabi, 
leek,  chervil  and  parsley.  All  of  the  above 
are  sown  in  shallow  drills  16  inches  apart, 
the  ground  being  lined  off  and  drills  made 
with  the  rake  handle  in  the  same  manner 
as  described,  in  our  onion  planting,  but  in 
most  cases  the  drill  or  trench  is  not  ipade 
quite  so  deep.  After  the  seed  of  each 
variety  is  sown  we  go  over  each  row  with 
the  foot,  covering  and  treading  the  seed 
lightly.  This  firms  the  soil  over  and  for 
a  short  distance  on  each  side  of  the  seed, 
which  will  prevent  the  soil  drying  out 
too  quickly  and  the  germinating  seed  or 
young  plants  suffering  damage  should  rain 
be  delayed  for  any  length  of  time.  After 
the  rows  have  been  gone  over  with  the 
foot,  the  operation  is  finished  with  the 
back  of  the  rake,  it  being  drawn  over  the 
row  lengthwise,  and  is  done  as  rapidly  as 
a  man  cares  to  walk. 

Next  we  sow  Swiss  chard  and  French 
sorrel.  The  sowing  is  done  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  seed  previously  sown, 
except  we  make  the  rows  wider  apart. 
Chard  and  sorrel  should  be  sown  in  rows 
not  less  than  20  inches  apart. 

Peas  come  next ;  this  we  sow  in  dounle 
rows,  12  inches  apart,  and  from  three  to 
four  feet  space  between  these  double  rows, 
according  to  how  tall  the  varieties  grow. 
Early,  second  early  and  midseason  are 
sown  at  the  same  time.  We  open  trenches 
or  furrows  with  the  hand  plow  about  three 
inches  deep,  in  which  we  sow  the  peas 
rather  thick,  as  we  are  never  sure  of 
the  percentage  of  germination.  After  the 
seed  are  sown  we  pull  the  soil  over  them 
from  one  side  of  the  furrow  with  the 
hand  rake,  then  tread  it  down  firmly 
with  the  feet,  usually  going  over  the  row 
twice,  after  which  the  loose  soil  from  the 
other  side  is  drawn  over  the  seed  and 
allowed  to  remain  loose  as  it  is  drawn 
over  the  seed.  This  will  form  a  loose, 
mellow  covering  and  admit  of  the  young 
plants  coming  through  the  surface  easily. 
Treading  the  soil  over  and  on  each  side 
of  the  seed  with  the  feet  will  prevent 
rapid  drying  out  of  the  soil  around  the 
roots  in  dry  weather,  and  greatly  prolong 
larger  yield  of  fine  peas. 

Dinner  has  been  announced,  so  we  will 
have  to  suspend  work  for  the  space  of 
one  hour  to  satisfy  our  hunger.  This  we 
can  do  with  a  clear  conscience,  as  we 
feel  we  have  done  an  honest  half  day's 
work.  One  o’clock  finds  us  again  in  the 
garden  much  refreshed,  and  ready  for  the 
afternoon’s  work. 

Our  seed  sowing  having  been  finished  be¬ 
fore  dinner,  we  will  confine  our  after- 
dinner  operations  to  setting  out  lettuce, 
cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants.  These 
plants  were  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
the  hotbed  in  the  middle  of  February,  and 
are  now  large,  thrifty  plants ;  they  have 
been  exposed  to  the  weather  day  and 
night  for  10  days  and  are  well  hardened 
and  in  good  fit  condition  for  setting  in 
the  open  ground.  They  will  not  make 
much  top  growth  for  two  or  three  weeks, 


but  will  be  making  a  strong  root  growth 
during  that  time  and  when  the  weather 
warms  up  later  on  they  will  grow  so  fast 
one  can  almost  see  them  moving.  We 
always  plant  our  lettuce  in  rows  16  inches 
apart  and  one  foot  apart  in  the  row.  Our 
early  cabbage  we  plant  in  rows  30  inches 
apart  and  16  to  20  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  according  to  the  variety.  In  plant¬ 
ing  lettuce,  cabbage  and  cauliflower  in  the 
the  open  ground  we  always  firm  the  soil 
well  about  the  roots,  especially  the  cabbage 
and  cauliflower,  for  if  they  are  loosely 
planted  they  will  not  make  a  prompt 
start,  and  if  the  weather  should  turn  dry 
much  of  the  crop  will  not  come  to  ma¬ 
turity.  The  setting  sun  warns  us  that  it 
is  about  quitting  time,  of  this  we  are  not 
sorry.  The  busy  day  has  tired  us  some¬ 
what.  but  we  feel  pleased  that  we  were 
able  to  accomplish  what  we  set  out  to 
do,  and  the  work  has  been  well  done,  and 
we  feel  confident  we  shall  in  due  time 
reap  a  bountiful  crop  of  such  vegetables  as 
we  have  sown  and  planted  to-day.  k. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


More  About  Corn  Testing. 

I  have  read  the  corn  testing  article  on 
page  489.  At  the  meeting  of  our  Lenawee 
County  Horticultural  Society  the  other  day, 
the  matter  of  seed  corn  testing  was  being 
considered.  One  practical  man  declared 
that  if  corn  had  been  picked  early  and 
cured  in  a  warm  dry  room,  it  is  sure  to 
be  good.  A  greenhouse  man  stated  that 
"he  would  prefer  to  have  his  seed-corn 
tested  in  the  hothouse  to  any  other  place. 
This  idea  seemed  to  prevail,  no  less  on 
account  of  my  having  several  fine-looking 
ears  of  corn  that  were  condemned,  and 
a  chart  of  about  100  ears  from  which 
these  and  some  others  had  been  tested  out. 
In  a  bunch  of  cattle  or  sheep  some  will 
have  better  vitality  than  others,  and  I 
could  not  persuade  those  people  t6  realize 
that  I  prefer  to  use  ears  whose  corn  lacks 
vitality  for  feed  for  stock  than  to  plant. 
The  hothouse  man  demonstrated  his  point, 
by  saying  he  preferred  to  plant  his  corn 
to  be  tested  in  the  hothouse.  We  need  to 
learn  that  nearly  or  quite  all  this  discarded 
corn  will  grow  in  the  hothouse  if  given 
time  enough.  But  what  will  the  weak 
corn  do  in  the  field  with  a  spell  of  cold 
rain  and  north  winds  just  after  planting, 
lasting  two  weeks.  These  are  conditions 
that  often  occur  during  May  and  June. 
“Ohio  Boy”  discards  such  as  do  not  show 
up  in  two  or  two  and  one-half  days,  under 
good  treatment. 

I  have  used  several  forms  of  testers, 
and  think  I  can  vary  them  all,  to  get 
the  same  results.  I  will  mention  what  I 
consider  by  far  the  cheapest  and  most  sim¬ 
ple  form  of  tester  I  have  seen.  In  a 
warm  and  dry  attic  1  have  wires  stretched 
permanently  for  seed  corn.  Other  wires 
are  cut  off  about  a  foot  long  and  with 
pliers  a  small  hook  is  turned  in  one  end 
of  each  wire,  to  hang  over  the  wires  in 
the  attic.  The  other  end  of  one  of  these 
short  wires  is  forced  into  the  pith  of  the 
cob  to  each  ear  of  seed  corn  when  husked, 
where  it  hangs  until  needed,  and  is  away 
from  mice.  When  the  corn  has  been 
tested  and  the  best  shelled  for  seed  the 
hook  wires  are  put  into  a  box  and  saved 
for  the  next  crop.  When  ready  to  test, 
some  strips  of  cloth  about  nine  inches 
wide,  and  three  feet  long,  are  secured  and 
one  is  laid  on  a  table.  Kernels  taken  from 
different  parts  of  the  ear  are  placed  in 
little  piles,  one  pile  for  each  ear,  and 
the  ears  hung  in  rotation  on  the  wire,  the 
same  as  the  corn  goes  upon  the  cloth. 
Allow  two  or  three  inches  on  the  cloth 
to  each  pile  of  kernels.  With  a  soft 
lead  pencil  number  the  cloth,  either  upon 
the  cloth  itself,  if  white,  or  upon  a  paper 
to  be  enclosed  with  the  corn.  .Commence 
at  one  end  and  roll  carefully,  and  wrap 
securely  with  small  cord  and  tie  so  the 
corn  cannot  be  displaced.  Give  the  same 
number  to  the  section  of  corn  from  which 
it  was  taken.  Near  one  end  test  an  ear 
of  pop  or  sweet  corn  or  red  dent,  or  some 
corn  that  is  readily  distinguished  from 
that  being  tested,  and  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  getting  the  cloth  wrong  end  to, 
when  comparing  results. 

The  rolls  can  be  hung  on  the  wires 
away  from  mice  until  there  are  enough 
to  test  out.  Put  them  all  together  and 
tie  them  with  cord.  Put  warm  water  (not 
hot)  into  a  pail  and  immerse  for  a  few 
hours,  then  wrap  in  cloths,  papers  and 
blankets,  and  keep  in  a  warm  place.  After 
36  hours  immerse  the  roll  again  in  warm 
water,  drain  and  wrap  as  before.  When 
the  sprouts  are  about  an  inch  long  examine 
them,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
difference  in  vitality  taken  at  this  stage. 
We  can  well  afford  to  plant  the  strong 
ears,  and  feed  out  the  weak  ones.  This 
method  was  developed  for  use  in  schools 
in  teaching  agriculture,  and  is  equally  good 
for  older  scholars.  It  costs  little,  makes 
little  dirt,  is  easily  portable  to  any  place. 
When  one  or  more  rolls  are  filled,  the  work 
can  be  laid  aside  for  the  time  being,  and 
others  done  later,  all  to  be  tested  out  to¬ 
gether.  Cloths  can  be  saved  and  used 
again  for  any  number  of  years,  lleat  and 
moisture  are  needed  to  germinate  seeds. 
Light  is  rquired  for  plant  growth,  but  not 
for  germination.  Any  form  of  seed  tester 
is  adapted  to  heat  and  moisture.  By  re¬ 
moving  the  test  early,  we  do  not  get  re¬ 
sults  from  many  kernels  that  would  grow 
if  given  a  little  more  time.  In  bad,  cold 
weather  many  of  those  slow  kernels,  of  low 
vitality,  are  sure  to  die  and  decay. 

Michigan.  e.  w.  allis. 


A  Heating  Problem. — Will  you  put  up  to 
your  readers  the  following  heating  proposi¬ 
tion?  It  would  no  doubt  be  helpful  to 
many  if  feasible.  We  have  built  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  house  containing  about  6600  cubic 
feet,  all  on  the  second  and  third  floors.  In 
the  basement  we  have  a  large  open  fireplace. 
We  would  like  to  deepen  this  and  put  up¬ 
right  against  the  back  of  the  fireplace  10 
two-inch  pipes  connected  top  and  bottom 
with  manifolds,  put  on  expansion  tank  in 
attic.  Will  this  heat  the  space  we  have? 
Shall  we  get  steam  or  hot  water  heat? 
What  size  expansion  tank,  and  if  above  coil 
will  not  heat  the  space  we  have,  how  much 
will  it  heat?  Is  it  practical?  Can  you 
give  sketch  showing  how  to  make  inlet, 
outlet,  etc.?  It  would  certainly  be  economi¬ 
cal,  if  not  practical,  why  not?  f. 

New  Jersey. 


ONLY  THOSE  WHO 
HAVE  HAD  THEIR 
FACES  PLASTERED  WITH  SPRAY 

READ  THIS 

THEY’RE  NOT  ORDINARY 
TESTIMONIALS — BUT 

UNSOLICITED  FACTS 

FRESH  FROM  THE 
SCENE  OF  ACTION 

TESTIMONIALS 

JOHN  W.  CLARK,  North  Hadley,  Mass.  3-29-13. 

Dear  Sirs  : — '••The  sprayer  certainly  does  pood  work  and 
I  had  rather  have  my  “Friend”  than  any  other  «ven  if  It 
wai  given  to  me. 


HENDRICK  VAN  CLKEF,  ClifTwood,  New  Jersey.  3-29-13. 

Dear  Sirs  : — ••l  have  a  power  sprayer  of  another  make  but 
think  there  is  nothing:  like  the  “Friend”  and  said  so  to  a 
neighbor  of  mine  who  contemplates  getting  a  power  Outfit 
in  the  near  future. 


ALLAN  REID,  Owensboro,  Kentucky.  4-8-13. 

Dear  Sirs: — ••This  is  the  best  nozzle  I  have  tried. 


B.  A.  BAILEY,  Versailles,  Missouri.  4-11-13. 

Gentlemen  : — The  engine  and  pump  which  I  bought  of 
you  last  year  worked  to  my  entire  satisfaction  all  through 
the  season.  am  thoroughly  pleased  with  the  machine 

and  shall  respond  in  praise  of  it  to  any  one  you  may  refer 
to  me. 


F.  S.  SONER,  North  Attleboro,  Mass.  4-11-13. 

Gentlemen: — ••I  have  used  one  of  your  Park  Outfits  two 
years  and  must  say  that  it  is  perfect — nothing  but  the 
“Friend”  for  me. 


FRAME  C.  BROWN,  Westerville,  Ohio.  3-18-13. 

Gentlemen  : — *My  two  Western  Outfits  arrived  in  good 
condition  and  we  have  the  winter  spraying  about  half  done. 
1  was  more  than  pleased  with  the  machines.  They  are 
both  working  perfectly  and  the  control  feature  is  a  great 
satisfaction.  ••In  regard  to  the  shutoff  let  me  say  right 
here  they’re  great  f  The  old  type  of  shutoff  was  the  cause 
of  half  our  spraying  troubles.  Yon  may  be  sure  that  I’ll 
give  the  “Friend”  a  hearty  boost  wherever  I  can. 


A.  D.  PHILLIPS,  North  East,  Penn.  3-20-13. 

Gentlemen  : — Enclosed  find  $1.50  for  which  kindly  send 
mo  one  of  your  trigger  shutoffs  for  spray  rods.  I  don’t  know 
as  1  have  got  the  name  right  but  I  know  they  are  a  good 
thing.  If  the  amount  enclosed  is  not  correct  I  will  remit* 


G.  P.  MAYSEY,  Stephensport,  Kentucky.  4-9-13. 

Dear  Sirs: — The  powersprayer  I  bought  from  you  through 
Mr.  Schopp  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.  I  sprayed  60 
acres  of  orchards  for  scale — haven’t  had  to  stop  a  minute 
on  account  of  the  machine.  I  think  it  is  the  finest  thing 
I  ever  saw  for  orchard  work.  Your  tank  filler  is  just 
the  thing  I  needed.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  prompt 
shipment  of  the  machine. 


C.  E.  LYMAN,  Middlefleld,  Conn.  4-16-13. 

Dear  Sirs  : — I  am  enclosing  my  check  for  $13.18’ to  balance 
account  fur  supplies.  **Thc  outfits  have  done  us  mighty 
good  work  this  spring  and  wo  are  still  at  it. 


JUDGE  J.  R.  MOORE,  Stnart,  Virginia.  4-12-13. 

Dear  Sirs  : — **My  machine  I  bought  of  you  is  working 
like  a  clock — am  using  it  every  day  and  spray  my  orchards 
in  less  than  half  the  time  I  did  before. 


RIGHT  NOW-A  GOOD 

TIME  TO  BUY 

A  “FRIEND”  MFC.  CO. 

GASPORT,  N.  Y. 


MV  UCFLKX  NOZZLK  reduces  cost  of  spray¬ 
ing  one-third.  $2.  postpaid.  Send  for  circular. 

H.  T.  TAPLIN,  -  NewfieHls,  N.  H. 


10  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL 

We  will  ship  you  a 
“RANGER"  BICYCLE 
on  approval,  freight 
prepaid,  to  any  place  in 
the  U.  S.  without  a  cent 
deposit  in  advance,  and 
allow  10  days’  free  trial 
from  the  day  you  receive  It. 
If  itdoesnotsultyou  In  every 
way  and  Is  not  all  or  moro 
than  wo  claim  for  It  and  a 
better  bicycle  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else  regardless 
of  price,  or  If  for  any  reason 
whatever  you  do  not  wish  to 
keep  It,  ship  it  back  to  us  at 
our  expense  for  freight  and 
you  will  not  be  one  cent  out. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  ^senthe 

^bicycles  direct  from  factory  to  rider  at  lower 

_  prices  than  any  other  house.  Wo  save  you 

110  to  $25  middlemen’s  profit  on  every  bicycle.  Highest 
grade  models  with  Puncture-Proof  tires.  Imported  Holler 
chains,  pedals,  etc.,  at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap  mall 
order  bicycles;  also  reliable  medium  grade  models  at 
unheard  of  low  prices.  ...... 

PIDFP  AftFNTS  WANTED  ln  each  town  and  district  to 
KlUtH  AUtwia  whuilii  rlde  and  exhlblt  a  8ample 

1913  "Banger"  Bicycle  furnished  by  us.  You  will  bo 
astonished  at  our  wonderfully  low  prices  and  tlio 
liberal  propositions  and  special  offer  we  give  on  tbs  Bret 
1913  sample  going  to  your  town.  Write  at  once  for  our 
special  offer.  DO  NOT  BUY  a  blcycleorapalroftires 
from  an gone  at  any  price  until  youreceiveour  catalogue 
and  learn  our  low  prices  and  liberal  terms.  Bicyclo 
Dealers,  yon  can  sell  our  bicycle  under  your  own  name 
plate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 
Second-Hand  Bicycles— A  limited  number  taken  In 
trade  by  ourChlcago  retail  stores  will  beclosed  out  at  once 
at  $3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 

TIRES  COASTER-BRAKE  rear  wheels,  inner  tubes. 
Illtca,  WW9IU1  Plums  lamp8  cyclometers,  parts. 

repairs,  and  everything  In  the  bicycle  lino  at  half 
usual  prices.  DO  NOT  WAIT  but  wrlto  today  for  our 
Large  Catalogue  beautifully  Illustrated  and  containing  a 
great  fund  of  interesting  matter  and  useful  Information. 
It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  Write  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  A-80  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


r  THE  ^ 
BALDWIN 
CAMP  LAMP 


f  is  far  superior  to  the  old  style,  ■ 
sinoky,  greasy  lantern,  for  night  1 
work  around  the  farm  or  poultry  yard.  ' 
It  burns  acetylene  gas,  projects  a 
white,  penetrating  light  150  feet,  and  is 
absolutely  safe.  Only  3bj  inches  high, 
it  weighs  (ready  for  use)  but  5  ounces, 
and  can  be  worn  on  cap  or  belt,  carried 
in  hand,  or  hung  on  fence  or  tree. 

For  repairing  machinery,  wagons  or 
automobiles  at  night  it  is  a  great  con¬ 
venience. 

The  Baldwin  Lamp  is  also  ideal  for 
all  out-of-door  sports.  It  makes  nights 
in  camp  as  pleasant  as  during  the  day. 
Forhunters  and  trappers  it  has  noequal. 

For  sale  by  leading  Hardware  and 
Sporting  Goods  dealers.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price.  Brass  $1.00;  highly 
polished  nickel,  with  hinged  handles, 
$1.50.  Larger  lamp  in  catalogue. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue  1 
L  and  if  you  give  your  dealer’s  name  A 
A  and  address  we  will  send  you  in-  M 
ML  structive  booklet.  “Knots  and  M 
8%,  How  to  Tie  Them.” 

Wk  JOHN  SIMMONS  CO.  Jm 

B&gk  150  Leonard  St.,  NewYork.N.Y.  AB&g 
IjBSlk  250  Hansford  Block,  jjS&gS/Bt 
San  Francisco 

Cal.  JKMa 


“  When  the  Juice  is  in  the  Apple  ' 

MT.  GILEAD  CIDER  PRESSES 

The  beat  most  efficient  and  most  econo, 
mical  method  of  getting  the  money 
out  of  that  apple  crop  is  to  squeeze  it 
out  with  a  Mount  Gilead  Cider  Press. 

Capacity  range  of  from  10to400bbls. 
daily.  We  make  a  press  forevery 
purpose.  Also  cider  evaporators* 
apple-butter  cookers,  vinegar  1 
generators,  spraying  outfits, etc.  ' 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.  CO. 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  Of 
cider  presses  in  the  world.) 

137  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MODEL  D  $4.00 
“  A  2.25 

Iu  Parcel  Post  Packages. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 

Leggett  &  Brother 

301  Pearl  St.,  -  New  York 


rNo  Cranking 
Needed 

Eliminates  all  starting 
I  troubles.  Starts  quick 
f  in  any  weather. 

Electric  Starting 

WOODPECKER 

—  Uses  gasoline  or  kerosene 
fuel— running  cost  cut  to  a  fraction. 
Big  surplus  over  rated  H.  P.  Frost - 
proof.  Famous  Woodpecker  con¬ 
struction.  Guaranteed.  30  days  free 
trial— no  money  down 
W  rite  now  for  catalog. 

TUB  MIDDLETOWN 
machine  co., 

KS24  First  St.,  Middletown, O. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER 

The  best  pruner.  Cuts  J^-inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  Wc 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 


new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each, 
or  for  club  of  10  ten  weeks  trials  at  l'J 
cents  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 


■DIBBLE’S  SEED  CORN1 

Germination  tests  on  various  lots  from  93-100#  average  over  95$, 
The  highest  grade  obtainable. 


MAMMOTH  YELLOW  FLINT  f  grown.  °  Bushel,  $2?50 ;  2-bushol  bag,  $4.00; 


EARLY  YELLOW  DENT. 
IMPROVED  LEAMING. 


The  largest  growing,  most  prolific  Flintconi 
grown.  Bushel, 

10  bushels,  $17.50. 

Earliest  large  growing  yellow  Dent  grown. 

10  days  earlier  than  common  Learning,  larger  stalks, 
more  and  bigger  ears. 

NgAKIMnTII  Uf  UITC  DCMT  Largest  growing  and  most  productive  Dent  of 
lYlALmlYlUin  TV  III  I  C  ulR  I  ■  northern  origin  ever  introduced. 

These  three  varieties  are  the  host  Dents  for  ensilage  purposes  for  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
States  and  we  sell  them  as  follows; — Bushels,  $2.00;  2-bushel  hag,  $3.00;  10 bushels,  $12.50. 
Why  pay  more?  Your  money  back  if  you  want  it.  Catalog  and  Samples  FREE. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Honcoye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Box  B 
■■Headquarters  for  Seed  Corn,  Potatoes,  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seed— 


191.3. 
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COST  OF  CANNING  TOMATOES. 

I  notice  in  a  former  issue  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  a  communication  from  Robt. 
N.  Merritt,  wanting  to  be  shown  the 
cost  of  canning  tomatoes.  He  does 
not  say  where  he  lives,  but  as  his 
figures  are  very  much  lower  than  ours, 
I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  misleading,  or  that  the  canners 
in  his  section  have  us  Eastern  Shore 
canners  skinned  to  a  frazzle.  This 
county  (Dorchester)  is  the  banner  to¬ 
mato  packing  county  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  think  our  canners  are  as 
up-to-date  in  labor-saving  machinery  as 
any,  but  to  pack  the  product  of  300  acres 
here,  takes  from  80  to  100  people,  where 
he  says  15  to  20  do  the  work.  It  will  take 
from  60  to  80  skinners  to  peel  the  to¬ 
matoes  the  way  they  yield  here,  and 
as  there  is  no  machine  invented  to  do 
that  work  the  labor  cost  cannot  be 
cut  there.  We  pay  four  cents  per  12- 
quart  bucket  for  peeling  and  1 7l/2  cents 
per  hour  for  unskilled  labor  up  to  25’ 
cents  per  hour  for  skilled.  A  plant 
here  of  the  size  he  mentions  with  ma¬ 
chinery  included  would  cost  at  least 
$5,000.  The  accompanying  slip  explains 
itself.  Please  print  it  for  the  tomato 
growers’  benefit.  I  believe  it  to  be  ac¬ 
curate. 

From  the  best  information  obtainable  we 
give  below  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  pack¬ 
ing  No.  3  Standard  tomatoes  in  1913,  based 
on  the  1912  cost,  except  cans,  cases  and 
caps,  which  are  figured  on  1913  season 
prices.  This  estimate  is  made  on  a  most 
conservative  basis.  Many  reports  show  much 
higher  cost  figures. 

Per  case 


Cans  at  $17.25  per  M . 414 

Cases . 13 

Freight  on  cans  and  cases . 02 

S.  H.  Caps  at  $1.60  per  M . 0384 

Tipping  solder . 0045 

Tomatoes  at  $10  per  ton . 50 

Packing  house  labor . 225 

Labeling,  loading  and  unloading. . .  .025 

Interest  (including  plant) . 035 

Insurance  (including  plant) . 03 

Labels  . 025 

Coal,  gas  and  acid . 025 

Leaks,  swells  and  rusties . 01 

General  freight,  express  and  inci¬ 
dentals  . 015 

Brokerage,  commission,  discount, 

taxes  . .... 

Maintenance  and  repair  and  depre¬ 
ciation  of  plant . 1105 

Net  cost  per  case... .(2  doz.)  1.6074 
Net  cost  per  dozen . 8037 


Mr.  Merritt  is  like  a  good  many  farm¬ 
ers  here  who  think  the  canners’  profits 
make  the  Standard  Oil  Company  look 
like  a  piker.  I  have  been  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  four  years,  and  have  not  bought 
any  Standard  Oil  stock  yet.  Now  as 
to  prices  received  for  canned  goods. 
Our  sales  in  1909  averaged  67 cents 
per  dozen  No.  3  cans;  1910,  75  cents; 
1911,  80  cents;  1912,  85  cents.  The 
lowest  price  received  was  5 7l/i  cents, 
highest,  $1.  We  only  sold  1,000  cases 
at  $1,  as  we  were  nearly  sold  out  when 
they  reached  that  figure.  Canners  call 
five  cents  per  dozen  a  fair  profit;  gen¬ 
erally  sell  when  they  can  get  that. 
Enough  of  them  do  at  any  rate  to  fix 
the  market. 

Farmers  do  not  arrange  so  the  can- 
ners  can  pack  economically.  They  all 
plant  about  the  same  time,  and  make 
a  short  season,  about  three  weeks  glut¬ 
ted  and  overrun,  the  rest  of  the  time 
not  running  full  capacity.  Then  some 
farmers  are  not  the  guileless  and  in¬ 
nocent  creatures  pictured  out  to  be, 
but  try  to  work  off  rotten  and  green  and 
otherwise  unfit  tomatoes  on  the  canner, 
and  when  he  cuts  them  gets  very  in¬ 
dignant.  I  asked  a  man  who  brought 
a  load  of  inferior  stuff  if  he  would  eat 
that  after  it  was  put  in  a  can?  He 
said  no,  but  expected  other  people  to. 
Some  growers  do  not  contract,  but  sell 
on  the  open  market,  as  some  cannery 
is  generally  short  of  contract  goods 
during  the  season.  An  old  trick  of 
some  growers  used  to  be  to  contract 
for  10  acres  and  plant  15.  If  tomatoes 
were  plentiful  the  grower  never  men¬ 
tioned  the  extra  acres,  but  if  they  were 
scarce  he  had  five  acres  to  sell  on  the 
open  market,  and  that  five  acres  was 
apt  to  yield  better  than  the  contract 
patch.  Then  in  a  year  of  scarcity  I  have 
known  men  to  take  wagons  and  start 
out  at  night  to  buy  tomatoes  from 
growers  who  had  contracted,  and  haul 
all  night,  and  sell  the  next  day,  some¬ 
times  selling  the  canner  his  own  to¬ 
matoes  at  an  advanced  price.  The 
tireenabaum  cannery  at  Seaford,  Del., 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  buys 
all  its  tomatoes  on  the  open  market. 
Human  nature  is  alike  in  all  classes; 
probably  some  canners  try  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  farmers. 

Now  another  cause  of  waste,  un¬ 
avoidable  it  seems.  Nearly  all  canners 
were  short  of  skinners  last  T'ear,  and 
only  operated  at  two-thirds  capacity 


probably.  Owing  to  the  large  number 
of  new  canneries  built  last  year,  the 
supply  of  labor  would  not  go  around. 
Baltimore  was  raked  over  with  a  fine- 
tooth  comb,  and  every  person  who  could 
be  cajoled  to  leave  was  obtained.  The 
home  labor  is  not  sufficient  to  supply 
over  half  the  help  needed.  Thousands 
of  baskets  of  tomatoes  rotted.  Our 
capacity  is  1,000  cases  per  day.  We 
were  running  600  to  800.  The  farmers 
encouraged  the  new  canneries,  thinking 
they  would  have  more  sale  for  their  to¬ 
matoes,  but  if  three  canneries  only  do. 
the  work  of  two,  think  of  the  extra 
overhead  cost.  We  have  three  con- 
ncries  in  this  place  of  about  100  in¬ 
habitants,  the  station  below,  two  miles 
distant,  three  more,  every  other  station 
on  the  railroad  from  one  to  three ;  on 
a  siding  where  there  is  no  station  and 
only  one  house,  a  farmhouse  at  that, 
two  more. 

Now  for  the  growers’  side.  I  am  a 
farmer  as  well  as  a  canner,  so  can 
present  both  sides.  I  consider  tomatoes 
a  profitable  crop  at  $9  per  ton  or  15 
cents  per  ^-bushel  basket  as  we  buy 
them.  We  get  from  400  to  500  baskets 
per  acre  on  our  best  land.  They  are 
like  any  other  crop;  on  good  land  well 
cultivated  they  pay,  on  poor  thin  land 
poorly  tended  they  do  not. 

Maryland.  f.  h.  richardson. 


Strawberry  Plants  as  Personal  Property. 

F.  M.  C. — Several  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y. 
stated  the  facts  iu  regard  to  a  lawsuit  to 
recover  the  value  of  strawberries  and  straw¬ 
berry  plants  by  a  tenant  who  set  these 
plants  out  on  a  rented  farm.  Will  you  give 
these  facts  again  for  the  benefit  of  another 
tenant? 

Ans. — The  case  referred  to  was  tried 
in  the  local  court  of  Bergen  County, 
New  Jersey.  We  will  call  the  tenant 
A,  the  original  owner  of  the  farm  B, 
and  the  second  owner  C.  B  leased  a 
farm  to  A,  with  a  clause  stating  that 
the  lease  shall  terminate  at  any  time 
on  six  months’  notice  to  the  tenant.  The 
farm  was  sold  to  C,  and  A  continued 
to  occupy  it  under  the  new  owner,  and 
upon  the  same  terms  as  before  the 
sale.  Finally  C  served  notice  upon  A 
that  the  lease  would  terminate  at  the 
end  of  six  months.  A  in  the  year  be¬ 
fore  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  farm 
had  planted  a  patch  of  strawberries, 
and  when  his  lease  expired  upon  this 
notice  he  left  them  growing.  When  the 
strawberries  were  ripe  A  undertook  to 
go  upon  the  property  and  pick  the  crop, 
but  he  was  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  C,  on  the  ground  that  the  strawber¬ 
ries  became  real  estate  when  they  were 
planted  in  the  ground,  and  that  thus 
the  tenant  had  no  more  right  in  them 
than  he  would  have  in  a  building  or  a 
growing  orchard.  At  the  trial  the  jury 
placed  the  value  of  the  plants  and  ber¬ 
ries  at  $100,  and  gave  A  a  verdict  for 
that  amount.  An  appeal  was  taken  to 
set  this  verdict  aside,  and  the  judge  de¬ 
livered  an  opinion  which  makes  the 
basis  for  this  statement.  The  judge 
held  that  a  strawberry  crop  under  such 
conditions  is  purely  personal  property, 
and  not  permanently  annexed  to  the 
freehold  as  would  be  trees  or  anything 
of  a  permanent  nature.  He  held  that 
there  was  a  distinction  between  a  straw¬ 
berry  crop  and  a  crop  of  blackberries 
or  currants,  the  latter  being  more  of 
a  permanent  crop  when  picked  year 
after  year.  He  held  that  strawberry 
plants  are  what  are  known  in  law  as 
emblements,  and  that  they  in  this  re¬ 
spect  are  in  the  same  class  as  rye, 
wheat,  oats  or  any  yearly  crop.  A 
crop  of  grass  on  the  other  hand  would 
not  come  into  this  class,  unless  it  is 
more  of  a  permanent  crop  and  to  be 
cut  year  after  year.  The  judge  held 
that  such  a  crop  of  strawberries  would 
be  clearly  of  a  temporary  character,  and 
in  the  nature  of  beans,  peas,  tomatoes, 
or  crops  of  a  like  nature,  while  bush 
fruits  or  trees  would  evidently  be  a 
part  of  the  freehold,  and  thus  real 
estate. 

When  this  opinion  was  given  several 
years  ago,  a  number  of  our  straw¬ 
berry  growers  protested  against  it,  on 
the  ground  that  the  strawberry  crop 
as  grown  by  many  people  is  essentially 
a  permanent  one,  nearly  as  much  so  as 
raspberries  or  blackberries.  In  our  own 
case,  we  have  fruited  fields  of  straw¬ 
berries  five  or  six  years  successfully; 
in  fact  it  would  not  pay  to  plant  straw¬ 
berries  on  the  hill  system  we  prac¬ 
tice  it  if  only  one  crop  of  berries  were 
to  be  picked.  We  give  the  record  of 
this  case,  however,  as  the  only  legal 
statement  that  we  know  of  regarding 
the  crop.  At  law  so  far  as  we  know 
the  strawberry  crop  would  be  regarded 
as  personal  property,  the  plants  not 
permanently  attached  to  the  soil,  while 
bush  fruits  and  orchards  would  be 
ranked  as  real  estate. 


* 


This 


is  the  time  of  year  to  give  your  stable,  hen  house 
and  corn  crib  a  good  double  coat  of 
Sherwin-Williams  Creosote  Paint 


It  will  not  only  prevent  wood  decay 
through  damp  weather,  but  it  will  also 
have  a  distinctly  sanitary  effect.  And 
there  is  no  question  of  the  fact  that 
a  sanitary  paint  is  advisable  in  build¬ 
ings  where  horses,  stock  or  poultry  are 
kept,  as  well  as  in  corn  cribs  and  other 
storage  structures. 

Sherwin-Williams  Creosote  paint  is 
made  in  nineteen  good  colors.  It 
spreads  freely,  wears  well,  and  is 


medium  priced.  This  paint  is  but  one  of 
the  many  Sherwin-Williams  Paints  and 
Varnishes  put  up  for  every  conceivable 
decorative  and  protective  use  on  the  farm. 

You  will  be  interested  in  our  booklet 

“Paints  and  Varnishes  for  the  Farm” 

It  tells  just  what  you  want  to  know 
about  farm  painting,  treating  the  subject 
particularly  from  the  standpoint  of  econ¬ 
omy.  The  booklet  is  free  for  the  asking. 


Sher  win -Willi ams 

Paints  £ Varnishes 

Best  dealers  everywhere.  Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co., 635  Canal  Rd., Cleveland, 0- 


Run  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate, 
any  cheap  fuel  oil.  Cost  less  to  run — 
develop  more  power.  Patent  throttle 
gives  three  engines  in  one.  Many  other 
exclusive  features — guaranteed  10 
years— we  pay  freight — 30  days’  free 
trial.  Send  for  catalogue  today. 


Cheap  Running  Water  Supply  for  Farm  and 
Home.  Costs  nothing  to  o perate — gives  all  year 
round  -unning  water  supply  to  all  parts  of  your 
home,  bam,  stables,  troughs,  etc.  If  you  live 
near  a  spring  or  flowing  stream  install  a 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

More  comfort  for  your  family — better  for 
your  stock — saves  labor.  Doesn’t  need 
attention— can’t  get  out  of  order.  Prices 
really  low.  Free  booklet. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO, 

P.O.30S  1008,  Chester,  Pa. 


ON  YOUR  FARM  OR  COUNTRY  ESTATE 

It  is  now  time  to  plan  and  prepare  for  the  summer  planting.  You  can  grow  Alfalfa  on  your 
farm!  Lut  you  must  meet  your  particular  soil  conditions— therefore — we  will  without  cost  or  ob¬ 
ligation  giv e  you  expert  advice  on  the  selection  of  seed — seed  bed  preparation— planting — and 
care  necessary  to  meet  your  requirements  and  secure  a  perfect  stand  with  the  aid  of 

FARMOGERM  INOCULATION 

Standard  throu  ghout  the  world 

Ps. te."  -vo,?,of  t',19  method  of  growing  Vetch  with  your  spring  planting  of  Oats  to  increase  the  Oat  crop 
ana  enrich  the  soil  at  the  same  time.  Also  how  to  secure  the  same  results  by  growing  Soy  Beans  or  other  le¬ 
gumes  with  your  Corn.  All  spring  sown  clovers  should  be  inoculated,  and  a  little  fertilizer  applied  now  means 
more  bay.  Cow  I  eas  and  Soy  Beaus  for  Hay— as  milk  producers,  cannot  be  excelled.  This  is  practical  inform¬ 
ation  of  value  to  every  farmer. 

TELL  US  TOUR  PI, ANTING  IDEAS  FOR  THE  TEAR  AND  LET  US  HELP  YOU  PLAN  IT  ECONOM- 
ICALI.T  AND  EFKI01ENTLT  FOR  SOIL  ENRICHMENT  AND  GENERAL  EARN  IMPROVEMENT 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J„  U.  S.  A. 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■  —  Our  New  Book  No.  54  Sent  free  -in, .. ,  _  — 


Less  Cost  Per  Food  Unit 


Invested  in  Hubbard’: 


Fertilizer 


buys  as  much  actual  plant  food  as  $1.70  to  $1.90  in 
inferior  fertilizers. 

That’s  why  experts  in  the  Business  of  Farming  use 

Hubbard's  Bone  Base  Fertilizers  to  produce 

B“ttER  crops 

Much  valuable  information  about  soils  and  fertilizers  is  inter¬ 
estingly  written  in  our  booklets  ‘'Soil  Fertility,”  “  The  Grass  Crop,” 
“  The  Apple,”  and  our  1913  Almanac.  They  are  yours  for  the  asking. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Department  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

“THE  PROMISED  LAND.” 

I  have  been  reading  “The  Promised 
Land/’  by  Mary  Antin,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  a  little  talk  with  you  about  it. 
This  is  not  an  agricultural  book.  There 
is  nothing  about  corn  growing  or  bacteria 
or  cover  crops  or  spraying,  or  many  other 
things  which  we  as  farmers  feel  it  to  be 
a  duty  and  necessity  to  discuss.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  large  proportion  of  us 
would  read  the  book  through.  Thinking 
is  a  tiresome  process  to  most  of  us.  Too 
many  people  read  only  for  amusement. 
They  want  the  author’s  meaning- 
painted  and  labelled  in  large  letters,  so 
that  they  may  be  spared  the  mental  labor 
of  thinking  it  out.  When  they  are  forced 
to  read  between  the  lines  and  puzzle  out 
the  true  meaning  they  cannot  realize 
that  this  very  thing  is  what  lifts  them 
out  of  the  mud  of  stagnant  thought, 
where  a  man  must  remain  a  slave. 

“The  Promised  Land’’  is  a  story  of  a 
Russian  Jew — an  analysis  of  the  mental 
and  moral  change  in  the  life  of  an  im¬ 
migrant  as  he  grows  out  of  the  hard 
conditions  of  old  world  life  and  tries  to 
assume  the  true  responsibilities  and 
privileges  that  belong  to  an  “American.” 
Of  course  you  will  say  “1  am  not  a  Rus¬ 
sian  Jew,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  one. 
What  do  I  care  how  they  view  this 
country?  It  may  have  been  or  perhaps  it 
is  a  ‘promised  land’  to  them — it  was  to 
my  parents  or  my  ancestors,  but  to  me  it 
is  the  land  of  fulfillment.” 

1  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  talk  that 
way.  If  you  really  believe  it  you  are 
the  man  who  should  get  the  real  spirit  of 
this  book.  The  man  who  has  no  “prom¬ 
ised  land”  in  mind  or  heart — who  can¬ 
not  arouse  the  glory  and  ambition  of  a 
nobler  country  and  a  truer  manhood  to 
come,  in  the  future,  as  the  result  of#his 
labors,  may  well  sit  down  and  compare 
himself  with  the  hopeful  Jew  who  sees 
in  the  future  America  the  land  of  his 
hopes  and  dreams.  For  the  man  who 
has  no  “promised  land”  must  have  lost 
hope  and  dream  by  the  wayside. 

It  is  doubtful  if  one  can  find  any¬ 
where  a  clearer  pen  picture  of  the  hu¬ 
man  side  of  life  among  the  Jews  of  a 
little  Russian  village  than  is  given  in 
this  book.  Evidently  the  object  of  this 
clear  picture  is  to  make  the  sharpest 
contrast  with  the  freedom  and  opportun¬ 
ity  which  the  Jew  finds  in  this  country. 
In  this  little  village  of  Polotzk  the  Jew 
was  crushed  and  forced  into  narrow 
conditions  of  thought  and  action.  Let 
us  think  what  would  happen  to  us  sud¬ 
denly  transferred  to  a  new  country 
where  brain  and  hand  were  set  free,  and 
yet  tied  to  a  long  inheritance  of  habit 
and  obedience. 

In  less  than  half  a  page,  the  author 
tells  the  story  of  “David  the  substitute.” 
It  is  against  the  religion  or  the  piety  of 
these  Jews  to  serve  in  the  Russian  army 
— yet  they  are  drafted  and  compelled  to 
do  service.  Some  of  them  even  maim 
or  cripple  themselves  to  avoid  the  draft. 
Some  of  them  escape  by  paying  a  sum  of 
money.  I  know  young  men  in  this 
country  who,  each  year,  send  money 
back  to  Russia  to  pay  this  military  tax. 
If  they  did  not  do  so  this  money  would 
be  forced  out  of  their  parents.  You  can¬ 
not  think  of  a  man  who  had  no 
“Promised  Land”  in  his  heart  taxing  him¬ 
self  in  that  way.  “David  the  substitute” 
accepted  a  sum  of  money  and  went  as  a 
soldier  in  the  place  of  another.  His 
family  needed  the  money,  but  in  the  be¬ 
lief  of  the  Jews  David  did  a  sinful 
thing  when  he  went  as  a  soldier  of  his 
own  free  will.  He  came  back  old  and 
broken  to  make  some  penance  for  his 
sin.  The  human  nature  of  it  is  that  this 
poor  Jew  knew  just  as  you  would  know 
that  no  material  motive  could  wipe  out 
sin.  So  David  set  himself  the  task  of 
going  through  the  streets  early  on  Sab¬ 
bath  morning  calling  the  people  to 
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prayer.  The  man  worked  hard  and  was 
tired  and  lame  and  sore,  yet  he  forced 
himself  to  perform  his  task.  The  Chris-  « 
tians  of  the  town  laughed  at  him  and 
persecuted  him  no  doubt — but  it  was 
because  they  could  not  understand.  This 
book  makes  it  very  clear  that  one  great 
trouble  with  the  world  is  the  failure  of 
one  class  of  people  to  understand  the 
true  motives  and  desires  of  another. 

Of  necessity  any  story  of  the  rise  of 
an  immigrant  out  of  the  meanness  of 
such  old  world  conditions  must  be  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  striking  contrasts.  We  have  these 
in  the  religion  and  education  of  the 
Jews.  In  Polotzk  the  Jews  held  to  their 
forms  and  ceremonies  in  spite  of  all 
hatred  and  oppression. 

“There  were  men  in  Polotzk  whose  faces 
made  you  old  in  a  minute.  They  had 
served  Nicholas  I.  and  come  hack  unbap¬ 
tized.  The  white  church  in  the  square — 
how  did  it  look  to  them?  I  knew.  I 
cursed  the  church  in  my  heart  every  time 
I  had  to  pass  it ;  aud  I  was  afraid — 
afraid.” 

Even  the  Christian  children  threw 
stones  at  the  Jewish  children,  spat  on 
them  or  drove  them  from  the  street. 
Through  long  years  this  oppression  bred 
a  natural  hatred  for  the  Christian 
church  and  its  symbol,  the  cross.  While 
the  Russian  Jews  dared  not  express 
themselves  openly  they  carried  the  bit¬ 
terest  sense  of  injustice  in  their  hearts. 

Yet  in  the  “promised  land”  of  Amer¬ 
ica  there  came  the  time  when  the  little 
Jewish  baby  posed  as  a  model  for  the 
Christ  Child  in  a  painting  for  a  Chris¬ 
tian  church !  In  less  than  10  years  of 
American  influence  that  Jewish  mother 
had  overcome  the  old  hateful  superstitu- 
tion  to  such  an  extent  that  she  per¬ 
mitted  her  child  to  pose  for  a  Christian 
picture !  And  while  this  woman  was 
willing  to  drop  the  meaningless  forms 
and  superstitions  of  her  faith  she  still 
retained  the  beauty  of  its  essentials. 

You  may  ask  me  what  all  this  has 
to  do  with  an  American  whose  ances¬ 
tors  occupied  the  land  long  before  these 
Jews  thought  of  crossing  the  ocean! 
Have  you  no  prejudices  or  obstinate 
habits?  The  chances  are  that  you,  like 
all  the  rest  of  us,  have  helped  keep  ras¬ 
cals  in  office  and  prevented  real  reforms 
because  you  have  been  tied  up  to  some 
old  shell  of  a  party  organization.  Can 
you  not  see  that  no  man  breaks  away 
from  these  old  superstitions  unless  lie 
can  have  some  “promised  land”  in  view 
— some  ideal  of  government  and  society 
which  he  will  make  sacrifice  for?  Can 
you  not  go  farther  and  see  that  unless 
we,  who  call  ourselves  the  older-  Ameri¬ 
cans,  can  have  a  “promised  land,”  the 
future  of  this  country  will  belong  to 
those  who  still  have  an  ideal — be  it  good 
or  bad'?  I  presume  you  realize  that  al¬ 
ready  no  State  ticket  is  nominated  in 
New  York  without  at  least  one  Jewish 
name  upon  it ! 

The  two  great  treasures  which  the 
Jew  expects  to  find  in  this  country  are 
opportunity  and  education.  I  judge  that 
of  all  the  people  who  have  swarmed 
across  the  ocean  to  us  the  Russian  Jews 
havc*had  the  poorest  chance  to  obtain  an 
education.  That  is  because  free  education 
is  denied  them  in  Russia,  and  the  poor 
sample  they  do  have  access  to  is  nar¬ 
rowed  by  prejudice  and  race  feeling.  Mr. 
Antin,  father  of  the  author  of  this  book, 
showed  as  a  child  a  good  brain  and  apti¬ 
tude  for  study.  All  the  rest  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  denied  themselves  in  order  that  he 
might  have  “learning.”  And  such  learn¬ 
ing!  We  sometimes  pity  the  youth  who 
comes  out  of  the  university  with  a 
“classical”  education  which  has  absolute¬ 
ly  unfitted  him  for  any  service  to  the 
world  except  to  teach  the  machinery  of 
his  failure  to  others.  Yet  this  man  has 
a  liberal  education  compared  with  the 
“learning”  which  Mr.  Antin  absorbed 
with  such  toil  and  sacrifice.  Small  won¬ 
der  that  when  he  came  to  America  this 
man  tried  to  forget  what  he  had  studied, 
as  one  would  throw  aside  a  heavy  worth¬ 
less  tool — not  worth  carrying  around. 
For  this  worthless  “learning”  did  not 
even  train  the  man’s  mind  to  think.  It 
is  no  wonder  that,  when  in  free  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  man  began  to  think  in  his  un¬ 
trained  way,  he  thought  away  from  the 
faith  of  his  fathers,  and  in  the 
mental  anger  of  the  discovery  of  his  in¬ 
ability  to  reason,  he  became  a  “free¬ 
thinker.”  You  see  no  man  thinks  logic¬ 
ally  and  well  unless  he  is  fastened  to 
some  strong  theory  or  belief. 

When  this  family  came  to  America — 
into  the  land  of  free  schools  and  free 
libraries — we  can  imagine  that  it  was  in 


truth  the  “promised  land"  to  those  who 
were  young  enough  to  have  ideals  and 
ambitions.  The  author  paints  a  strong 
word  picture  of  her  first  entrance  to  the 
school  room.  Her  father  took  the  two 
children  by  the  hand  and  led  them  to  the 
teacher  as  if  he  was  bringing  a  holy 
sacrifiee.  When  we  read  of  his  “impos¬ 
sible  English”  and  his  “eloquent  ges¬ 
tures”  we  may  smile  at  our  notion  of 
the  typical  Jew.  Yet  with  all  his  wav¬ 
ing  hands  and  mangled  English  this  man 
had  in  his  heart  the  true  philosophy  of 
education.  Let  me  tell  you  here  that  if 
we,  who  call  ourselves  old  line  Ameri¬ 
cans,  could  regard  the  public  school  as 
this  poor  Jew  did,  and  feel  as  he  did 
about  the  need  of  their  education,  our 
school  problems  would  be  quickly  set¬ 
tled. 

I  shall  carry  this  book  in  my  mind 
for  years.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  more 
about  the  sacrifice  these  poor  people 
make  in  order  that  at  least  one  of  the 
family  may  be  educated.  I  wish  I  could 
tell  you  how  ideals  and  dreams  form 
themselves  in  the  minds  of  these  people. 
For  you  see  “the  promised  land”  is  still 
before  them,  and  they  still  lead  on.  A 
man  stops  growing  and  thus  becomes 
dead  timber — when  the  promise  really 
becomes  fulfillment.  That  I  take  it  is 
the  matter  with  most  of  us — either  that 
or  the  hopeless  feeling  that  somehow 
we  are  off  the  road  so  that  this  prom¬ 
ised  land  is  out  of  our  reach.  For  it  is 
after  all  an  ideal.  Once  get  our  clumsy 
hands  on  it  and  we  are  as  likely  as  not 
to  crush  it  in  our  grasp.  That  is  what 
becomes  of  homes  and  families  or  to 
nations  when  parents  and  statesmen 
have  no  “promised  land”  wherein  they 
hope  to  see  the  world  grow  better.  Years 
ago  at  a  great  camp'  meeting  I  heard 
a  chorus  of  thousands  roaring: — 

“Oh  could  I  stand  where  Moses 
stood !” 

I  ft.'ar  that  very  few  of  us  who  sang 
so  strenuously  realized  that  in  a  smaller, 
individual  way  we  were  standing  where 
Moses  stood,  on  the  border  of  a  land 
of  ideals  and  hope.  It  is  probably  better 
for  us  not  to  go  over  the  border,  but  to 
send  a  child  who,  from  the  next  moun¬ 
tain,  may  see  another  “promised  land" 
ahead  of  him.  H.  w.  c. 


When’  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  got  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Spend  the  next  year  in 
a  pair  of  BASS  Shoes 

They  simply  object  to  wearing  out.  The  original  sole  of  firm,  long-lived 
hemlock,  leather  will  outwear  two  ordinary  soles.  And  after  that  Bass 
Shoes  stand  as  many  as  4  to  6  half-soles.  We  even  know  of  cases  where 
the  same  pair  have  been  half-soled  14  times  ! 

Bass  Shoes  are  nailed — not  sewed.  No  sewed  shoes  can  possibly  be 
repaired  as  often  as  Bass  Shoes  and  give  as  good  service. 

Bass  Shoes  are  also  water-shed  shoes.  They  will  turn  water  like  no 
other  leather  shoe  made.  This  double  service  of  Bass  Shoes  is  due  to  our 
own  unique  waterproofing  process. 

Think  what  this  means  on  wet  days  and  in  damp  places. 

Honest,  built-in  value 

Bass  Shoes  quickly  adapt  themselves  to  a  perfect  fit  of  every  part  of 
your  foot,  because  of  the  choice,  flexible,  vegetable-tanned  leather  we 
use.  The  skins  are  from  matured  veal  and  have  the  advantage  of  being 
smooth,  tough  and  fine-grained,  and  are  at  the  same  time  soft  and  com¬ 
fortable.  Skins  of  young  veal  are  not  used  by  us.  because  their  weak 
spots  shorten  the  shoe's  life  by  half  or  more.  Steer  hides  cost  less,  but 
they  are  coarse-grained  and  can't  resist  water  like  the  hides  we  use. 

BASS  Shoes 

For  Hard  Service 

They  make  your  feet  feel  youngagain — they 
never  crowd  your  toes  or  pinch  your  heels. 

Shoe  yourself  and  your  boys  with 
Bass  Shoes,  and  if  they  don't  cut 
down  your  shoe  bill  consider¬ 
ably  and  take  wet  feet  worries 
off  your  mind,  we'll  take  to 
the  woods. 

Buy  Bass  Shoes  of  the  best  dealer  in 
your  town  or  the  nearest  town. 

They  cost  $1.00 — a  little  more,  per¬ 
haps,  than  ordinary  shoes. but  their 
extraordinary  features  make  them 
worth  a  whole  tot  more.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  sell  Bass  Shoes, 
don't  buy  any  others — write  us  and 
we’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  them. 

Illustrated  catalog  free 
— send  for  it  now. 


DEALERS : 

Write  uson  your 
business  letter¬ 
head  for  our 
special  dealers '  proposition  and  full  particu¬ 
lars  as  to  how  ive  are  makini:  it  easy  for  you 
to  sell  the  increasingly  populur  Bass  line. 


G.  H.  BASS  &  CO. 

Mahers  of  famous  Bass  Moccasins 

Wilton,  Maine 
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Ruralisms 


Propagating  Poplar  and  Barberry. 

I).  /?.,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. — 1.  How  can  I 
propagate  the  Carolina  poplar?  2.  Can  1 
propagate  Berberis  Thunbergii  from  seed? 
If  so,  how? 

Ans. — 1.  The  usual  way  of  propagat¬ 
ing  poplars  is  by  cuttings  of  ripe  wood 
taken  in  Spring  or  Fall  or  by  suckers, 
but  seeds  may  be  used.  They  should 
bo  sown  in  light  soil  as  soon  as  ripe, 
and  raked  in.  2.  The  Japan  barberry 
(Thunbergii)  can  be  grown  from  seed 
sown  soon  after  ripe,  or  stratified  over 
YVinter  and  sown  in  the  Spring.  It  is 
also  increased  by  cuttings  and  layers; 
the  latter  usually  take  two  years  to 
root,  layering  in  the  Fall,  but  this  is  an 
easy  and  simple  method  of  propagation. 


Delicious  Apple. 

II.  L.,  Worcester,  Mass. — Could  you  give 
us  the  pedigree  and  full  history  of  the 
rightly  named  “Delicious”  apple?  Also  tell 
us  if  it  will  succeed  in  Worcester  County. 
I  do  not  find  it  in  “The  Apples  of  New 
York.” 

Ans. — The  delicious  apple  originated 
in  the  orchard  of  Jesse  Hiatt,  of  Peru, 
Iowa,  about  1881,  as  a  sprout  from  a 
seedling  stock  on  which  a  Yellow  Bell¬ 
flower  had  been  grafted  and  died.  That 
it  will  succeed  anywhere  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  wherever  ordinary  apples  do, 
there  is  no  doubt.  It  has  been  grown  in 
New  England  and  all  over  the  upper  re¬ 
gions  of  the  country,  and  is  well  worthy 
of  being  planted.  The  tree  is  hardy  and 
productive,  the  fruit  of  fine  flavor  and 
keeps  into  the  Winter  months. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Asparagus  on  Limed  Soil. 

L.  J.  R,,  Union,  N.  Y. — Can  you  tell  me 
whether  asparagus  would  do  well  iu  a 
Held  that  has  been  heavily  limed?  I  put 
on  two  tons  of  marl  and  eight  tons  of 
tannery  lime  (dried)  ;  had  large  crop  of 
Alfalfa  for  two  years  and  then  the  crowns 
split  and  rotted,  caused  I  think  by  drag¬ 
ging  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow.  Last 
year  I  had  corn  on  the  piece.  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  safe  to  set  asparagus 
a  year  from  this  Spring? 

Ans. — Lime  greatly  helps  asparagus; 
one  ton  to  the  acre  is  generally  applied. 
I  should  surely  set  asparagus  on  this 
land,  especially  after  corn.  The  decay¬ 
ing  Alfalfa  roots  and  also  those  of  the 
corn  are  greedily  taken  up  by  the  as¬ 
paragus  plants  and  give  them  a  good 
start.  I  should  not  worry  about  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  lime  as  it  was  used  two  years 
ago.  C.  W.  PRESCOTT. 

Massachusetts. 


Axle  Grease  on  Apple  Trees. 

J.  a.,  Romney,  IF.  Va. — We  have  coated 
a  large  number  of  our  young  apple  trees 
with  axle  grease  to  keep  the  rabbits  from 
barking1  them.  Some  authorities  are  now 
advising  that  this  will  injure  or  kill  the 
trees.  What  do  you  think? 

Ans. — There  are  differences  in  axle 
grease  and  it  may  be  that  some  of 
them  are  injurious  to  the  bark  of  trees, 
but  I  have  never  heard  of  any  such 
bad  results.  When  in  Kansas  I  safely 
used  the  old  make  of  axle  grease  on 
my  apple  trees  to  keep  rabbits  from 
gnawing  them,  and  some  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  did  likewise.  But  the  recent  pre¬ 
parations  are  mostly  from  the  residue 
of  petroleum,  and  may  be  injurious.  It 
might  be  well  to  swab  the  trunkc  with  a 
solution  of  potash  or  concentrated  lye, 
which  might  act  in  some  measure  as  an 
antidote  to  the  universal  oils. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Effect  of  Transplanting. 

II.  N.,  New  York, — Will  seeds  of  tomatoes, 
peppers  and  eggplants,  if  sown  directly  in 
paper  pots  or  dirt  bands,  produce  liner 
plants  than  those  that  are  transplanted,  and 
will  they  produce  fruit  earlier,  or  has  trans¬ 
planting  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  roots  of 
the  plants? 

Ans. — No.  You  can  make  far  better 
plants  by  sowing  the  seed  in  flats  and 
transplanting  to  the  paper  pots,  set¬ 
ting  the  plants  a  little  deeper  so  that 
there  will  be  a  better  root  development. 
In  fact  I  have  found  that  the  more 
frequently  (he  tomato  plants  are  trans¬ 
planted  before  going  into  the  field  the 
earlier  the  fruiting  will  be.  My  early 
plants  were  sown  in  flats  in  the  green¬ 
house,  transplanted  to  other  flats  and 
•then  to  pots  and  then  to  the  cold  frames, 
und  they  are  now  very  robust  plants. 
I  he  transplanting  not  only  develops  the 
root  system  largely,  but  keeps  the  plants 
from  running  up  tall  and  awkward,  and 
by  frequent  transplanting  I  get  plants 
with  stems  not  over  10  inches  high  but 
as  stout  as  a  good-sized  lead  pencil,  and 
they  come  from  the  frame  with  a  mass 
of  earth  so  that  in  the  final  transplant¬ 
ing  they  never  wilt.  Each  plant  is  set 
with  water  in  the  hole  and  dry  earth 
pulled  in.  I  once  made  an  experiment 


in  an  extra  transplanting.  Having  a 
lot  of  tomatoes  in  pots  I  set  most  of 
them  directly  from  the  pots.  A  few  of 
them  I  took  from  the  pots  and  trans¬ 
planted  to  a  frame  some  time  before 
any  were  set  outside.  These  that  had 
the  extra  transplanting  ripened  fruit' 
the  25th  of  May  (in  North  Carolina) 
and  the  potted  ones  ripened  the  first 
fruit  the  tenth  of  June. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Japan  Walnuts. 

I  notice  what  Mr.  Van  Deman  says 
about  the  Japan  walnut,  Seiboldiana, 
on  page  543,  in  which  he  says  it  is 
entirely  unworthy  of  cultivation  except 
for  beauty  of  tree  and  I  most  emphati¬ 
cally  disagree  with  him.  It  certainly  is 
a  beautiful  tree  and  a  orodmious  fruiter. 
The  nuts  are  as  large  as  an  ordinary 
butternut.  The  husk  comes  off  when 
the  nut  ripens,  and  although  the  meat 
is  a  little  difficult  to  extract,  any  good 
healthy  boy  will  never  hesitate  to  spend 
a  Winter’s  evening  in  working  at  this 
job  and  never  cry  quit  as  long  as  he 
can  hold  another.  I  have  had  as  many 
as  20  nuts  on  a  single  cluster  like  a 
cluster  of  grapes.  It  will  even  pay  to 
grow  these  nuts  for  the  pigs,  as  they 
are  very  fond  of  them  and  won’t  find 
any  trouble  or  fault  in  extracting  the 
meat.  j.  s.  woodward. 


Treatment  of  Rhubarb. 

IF.  E.  G.,  Tuscarora,  Nev. — Can  you  tell 
me  how  to  treat  rhubarb  when  the  plants 
become  so  thick  that  all  stalks  are  very 
slender  and  lacking  in  flavor?  What  is  the 
best  time  for  transplanting  and  what  sort 
of  soil  is  best? 

Ans. — Rhubarb  is  usually  propagated 
by  division  of  the  old  roots,  especially 
when  a  small  plantation  is  to  be  set, 
and  when  the  old  roots  are  growing  on 
the  place.  The  clumps  of  roots  grow 
rather  loosely  and  are  easily  separated, 
each  bud  or  eye  when  separated  with  a 
root  attached  forming  a  plant.  These 
can  be  planted  singly,  or  two  or  three 
may  be  planted  together  in  the  same 
hill.  When  plants  have  to  be  bought 
the  making  of  a  plantation  in  this  way 
is  pretty  expensive,  as  the  roots  can 
very  rarely  be  purchased  for  less  than 
$50  to  $60  per  1.000  eyes,  and  as  it 
requires  about  3,000  plants  for  an  acre, 
quite  an  outlay  is  necessary.  The  plants 
can  be  grown  from  seed  very  cheaply. 
Seed  may  be  sown  in  rows  one  foot 
apart  in  well-prepared  and  rich  soil. 
As  they  are  covered  with  a  light  shuck, 
the  seed  should  be  well  trodden  with 
the  feet  so  as  to  firm  the  earth  well. 
This  will  prevent  their  drying  out,  and 
also  lessens  the  danger  of  the  seed  being 
washed  out  of  the  ground  by  heavy 
rains.  Plants  growm  from  seed  may  be 
transplanted  to  their  permanent  quarters 
the  following  Fall  or  Spring.  For  the 
more  northern  sections  the  seed  should 
be  sowm  in  latter  part  of  April  or  early 
May.  Whether  the  plantation  is  made 
of  "divided  clumps  or  seedlings  no  stalks 
should  be  pulled  the  first  season  after 
planting,  but  the  second  year  after 
planting  a  full  crop  may  be  expected 
if  gopd  cultivation  has  been  given. 

Rhubarb  is  a  plant  that  adapts  itself 
to  almost  any  kind  of  well  drained  soil, 
but  like  almost  all  vegetables,  it  pre¬ 
fers  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam.  What¬ 
ever  the  soil  it  should  be  plowed  as 

deeply  as  possible.  Using  the  subsoiler 
is  of  great  advantage,  and  if  the  plow¬ 
ing  and  subsoiling  can  be  done  to  a 
depth  of  18  or  20  inches  all  the  better. 
After  the  ground  is  plowed  it  should 
be  harrowed  deeply  and  thoroughly. 
The  plants  should  be  set  in  rows  four 

feet  apart  and  about  three  feet  apart 

in  the  row,  or  they  may  be  set  four 
feet  apart  each  way  when  plenty  of 

land  is  available.  The  land  may  be 
check-rowed,  same  as  for  corn,  and  the 
plants  set  at  the  intersection  of  the 
rows.  Two  or  three  forkfuls  of  well- 
rotted  manure  should  be  used  to  each 
plant,  mixing  it  well  with  the  soil  be¬ 
fore  the  plant  is  set.  To  keep  the  plan¬ 
tation  in  good  bearing  ’■condition,  it 
should  be  well  mulched  every  Fall 
with  partially  rotted  stable  manure, 
which  should  be  turned  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring.  The  best  time  to  apply 
this  mulch  is  after  the  ground  is  frozen, 
as  no  damage  can  result  from  driving 
over  it  with  a  heavily  loaded  wagon. 

K. 


“Whut  I  been  tryin’  to  tell  you.”  said 
Mr.  Erastus  Pinkley,  “is  dat  de  office 
ought  to  seek  de  man.”  “I  done  heard 
you,”  replied  Uncle  Rasburv.  “But  dat 
sound  to  me  ’bout  de  same  as  sayin’  a 
Spring  chicken  ought  to  go  out  an’ 
meet  a  hungry  gemman  jes  in  time  to 
be  cooked  foh  Sunday  dinner.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 


Puts  a  Stop  to  the  “Hum” 
of  the  Humbug  Roofings 


A  roofing  not  much  more  expensive 
than  tar  paper  is  not  much  better — a 
cheap  price  means  a  cheap  roof,  no 
matter  what  the  “eager”  salesman  tells 
you;  he  is  looking  out  for  his  pocket, 
not  yours. 

“Raintight”  Rubber  Roofing  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — the 
Standard  asphalt  of  the  world — no 
other  “Secret  combinations”  that  sound 
“big”  but  mean  little.  Nature  made  it, 
and  took  her  time  about  it.  That’s 
why  it  lasts. 

Perfect  Roofing  is  the  same  thing, 
but  has  a  surface  that’s  as  good  as  a 
fire  insurance  policy.  Mica  flakes  are 
so  deeply  embedded  into  the  asphalt 
while  hot  that  it  becomes  part  of  the 
roof — and  mica  is  fire-resisting  (You 
can’t  burn  it)  arid  besides,  it  is  a  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat  or  lightning.  Any 
roofing  would  be  burned  if  attacked  by 
a  fire  from  underneath,  but  Perfect 
Roofing  stands  “on  guard”  against  the 
fire  from  without. 

Perfect  Rosin  sized  Sheathing  and 
Perfect  Tarred  Felt  are  others  of  our 
specialties,  and  are  all  the  name  im¬ 
plies. 

If  your  dealer  docs  not  handle  our  roofing,  write 
us  for  samples  and  booklets  it  will  pay  you. 

Maurice  O'Meara  Co. 

448  Pearl  St.,  New  York 


FREE 


Sears 

Roebuck 


and  Co.  W ant  . 


to  Send  You 
This  Book  of 
Vehicle  Bargains 

Before  you  buy  a  buggy,  surrey,  wagon  or 
vehicle  of  any  kind,  send  a  postal  for  the 
color  illustrated  Sears-Roebuck  Bargain  Book 
of  Vehicles. 

Compare  our  quality  and  prices  with 
others,  then  buy  where  you  get  the  most  for 
every  dollar.  Prove  to  yourself  that  you 

Save  $3522  to  $5022 

when  you  buy  from  us.  And  remember, 
the  Sears-Roebuck  reputation  for  fair 
and  square  dealing  and  the  Sears-Roebuck 
guarantee  of  "perfect  satisfaction  or  money 
bac!k”  makes  this  the  safest  place  in  the  world 
to  send  your  order.  Send  us  a  postal  today. 

Please  ask  for  Vehicle  Book  No.  6LR63. 

Address 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago 


[prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  fruits,  livestock 
on  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  Spring  wagon.  Soon 
save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts 
[longer — horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — “my  wagon 
k  rides  like  auto"  says  one.  Get  a  pair  at  dealers.  ^ 
If  not  at  dealer’s  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey’s, 

JL  40  sizes — fit  any  wagon — sustain  any  load  to  |  JT 
1/  10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free,  u 
1  HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  71617th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 


1 1  CuI'AjT 
1  liliml 

lilil 

KTrajgunun 

OUR 


NEW  BROADWAY  STYLE  BOOK^ 

WITH  SAMPLES,  FREE  TO  YOU 


We  weave  the 
goods  and  our  own 
New  York-trained 
tailors  make  cloth¬ 
ing  to  your  meas¬ 
ure  in  these  mills 
—you  save  all  deal¬ 
er’s  profits. 

MADE-TO-MEASURE 

Suits  and 
Overcoats 

$10  to  $22 

worth 
$18  to$30 

All-wool  f abrics  in 
rich  patterns, fine- 
i  ly  hand  tailored; 
fit,  material, work- 

manship, guaranteed  on  money-back  ] 
Delivered  free  anywhere.  Send  post 
card  for  samples  and  book. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

203  Main  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Profit  by  Spraying 

Get  Free  Book.  Banish  disease  and  blight 
—  kill  insects.  Use  sprayer  that  does  most 

wu£  Brown’s  Auto  Spray  T 

Has  Auto  Pop  Nozzle.  Most  powerful, 
efficient,  economical  for  light  work.  40 
sizes  and  sty  les— hand  and  power  outfits.  +? 

Brown's  Non-Clog  Atomic  Nozzle  for  larger  sprayers, 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

28  Jay  Street_ Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Spray  for  Blight 

It  cannot  be  cured  but  can  be  prevented  easily 
and  at  little  cost,  if  sprayed  in  time  and  in  the  righ 
way.  Spraying  increases  the  yield  enough  to  pay 


mm 


Tr  a  c  t  ion 
S  prayers 


are  built  for  this  purpose.  4  or  6  rows.  55  or  100  gallon, 
wood  or  steel  tanks,  single  or  double  acting  pumps  with 
least  slippage,  wind  shift  adjustment,  nozzle  strainers, 
for  one  or  two  horses.  Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and 
write  us  for  new  Free  booklet. 

Farm,  Garden  and  BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 


Orchard 


1 1629  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLI NG 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  


GASH  EYE  BAGS 

Turn  them  into  money.  We  buy  them  in  any  quan¬ 
tity,  sound  or  torn,  at  a  liberal  price  and  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT,  Write  for  particulars,  Reference  :  Citi¬ 
zen’s  Bank.  IKOQrOIS  BAG  CO.,  750 Broad¬ 
way,  Buffalo,  N,  V. 


Save  Money  on 
Berry  Boxes  and 


Baskets 


Fruit  aud  Vege¬ 
table  Packages 
and  Growors*  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

NVrlte  for  free  mouey-aaving  catalogue 
aud  price-list. 

Largest  F  actor y’of  Its  Kind  in  the  Country  • 

NEW  ALBANY  BOX  AND  BASKET  CO..Box  111.  New  Albany.llld. 


FRUIT  BASKETS  AND  CRATES 


OF  ALL  KINDS 


fPrite  for  free  Circular 
and  Price-List. 


WEBSTER  BASKET  CO., 

Box  21,  Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  N.Y 


$32  BuysThislV2HP  Engine 


Runs  for  lc  an  hour.  Uses  either  gasoline  or  kerosene. 
Will  drivo  any  machine  not  requiring  inoro  than  2  H.  P. 

THE  AMERICAN  JUNIOR 

Comes  complcto,  ready  to  run.  Mount¬ 
ed  on  skids.  Kasily  carried  alx>”* 

Si  in  pie,  st  roug,  d  u  rable.  G  u  a  rs 
teed  for  life*  Send  for  circuls 
AMERICAN  ENGINE  CO., 

4SO  Boston  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


“MONARCH” 

Cider  Press 

will  net  more  money 
for  you  than  any  other 
Investment  you  can 
make.  10  bbl.  to  400  bbl. 
per  day.  Also  makers 
of  apple  butic  rcookers, 
evaporators,  etc. 


19 13  Dins, 
trated 
Catalog 
FREE 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Lid.,  Box  103,  York,  Pa. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  tsso 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  St.,  New  York 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon.  Treasurer  ami  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Hoyle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
(,%  marks,  or  10M  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  00  cents  per  agate  lino — 7  words.  Discount  for  time  orders. 
References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and 
cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  latest  report  from  Albany  is  that  the  Cole  com¬ 
mission  man’s  bill  is  sure  to  pass  and  become  a  law. 
An  effort  was  made  by  Senator  McClelland  to  bury 
the  bill  in  committee,  but  it  was  put  on  the  order  of 
final  passage  April  24.  Gov.  Sulzer  has  promised  to 
sign  the  bill  when  it  reaches  him.  Then  will  come  the 
work  of  preventing  any  of  the  snide  commission  men 
from  obtaining  a  license.  This  is  the  part  wherein  the 
public  can  help. 

* 

Let  us  all  apply  arithmetic  to  the  35-cent-dollar 
proposition.  Begin  figuring.  Every  time  you  take  a 
journey  or  buy  a  bill  of  goods,  sit  down  and  figure 
how  many  eggs  or  potatoes,  or  apples,  or  pounds  of 
chicken  you  put  into  it.  For  example,  if  you  buy  a  $15 
suit  of  clothes  how  many  potatoes  did  you  have  to  dig 
or  how  many  pounds  of  hens  must  you  sell  to  pay  for 
it?  If  you  spend  $5  on  a  city  trip  how  many  quarts  of 
milk  or  how  many  eggs  did  it  take  at  the  prices  you  re¬ 
ceive,  to  pay  for  the  goods?  Sit  down  and  figure  these 
things  out  now  and  then.  There  will  be  some  big  sur¬ 
prises,  and  if  we  can  start  thousands  of  farmers  at  it 
we  shall  get  some  remarkable  contrasts.  This  is  what 
you  may  call  figuring  your  way  to  freedom.  It  will 
be  the  most  effective  demonstration  of  the  35-cent 
dollar  and  its  present  purchasing  power  that  we  can 
think  of. 

* 

Some  of  these  gentlemen  who  deny  the  existence 
of  the  35-cent  dollar  might  try  their  brains  on  the 
following.  The  facts  are  given  in  the  Port  Allegany 
(Pa.)  Argus: 

A  farmer  near  Coudersport  shipped  a  carload  of  potatoes 
to  New  York  City  for  which  he  received  75  cents  per 
bushel.  This  Spring  he  desired  to  secure  some  seed 
potatoes  and  answered  a  New  York  advertisement,  ordering 
a  barrel  at  two  dollars  a  bushel.  In  due  time  he  received 
the  barrel,  which  was  one  of  the  same  that  he  had  sent 
out  last  Fall.  lie  recognized  it  by  the  fact  that  he 
had  lost  his  glasses  while  putting  his  potatoes  in  the 
barrels  last  Fall,  and  found  them  in  his  barrel  of  seed 
potatoes. 

Very  likely  our  benevolent  friend  ex-Senator 
Travis  would  have  an  explanation  for  this.  He 
might  claim  that  the  incident  proves  that  the  com¬ 
mission  men  are  losing  money  since  this  one  threw  in 
a  pair  of  $5  glasses  with  a  $2  bushel  of  potatoes ! 
But  here  is  the  problem.  If  a  man  sells  a  bushel  of 
eating  potatoes  for  75  cents  and  buys  them  back  for 
$2,  what  proportion  of  his  own  dollar  does  he  re¬ 
ceive?  The  man  raises  160  pounds  of  potatoes  and 
then  gives  away  100  pounds  in  order  to  get  60  pounds 
back  for  seed ! 

* 

The  present  administration  has  caused  a  number  of 
shocks  and  thrills  already.  The  most  thrilling  shock 
probably  came  at  the  dinner  which  Secretary  Bryan  re¬ 
cently  gave  to  the  “Diplomatic  Corps”  of  foreign  rep¬ 
resentatives.  The  average  “diplomat”  drops  most  of  his 
diplomacy  when  he  approaches  the  liquor  question.  It 
is  a  part  of  his  job — the  ability  to  drop  various  forms 
of  alcoholized  water  gracefully  down  his  throat. 
Imagine  a  group  of  these  doughty  bottle  punishers 
at  a  State  banquet  with  nothing  to  drink  but  table 
water  and  unfermented  grape  juice.  For  that  was 
the  only  “punch”  which  Mr.  Bryan  offered  them,  and 
it  was  indeed  a  staggering  punch  to  an  old  precedent. 
But  what  else  could  one  expect  from  Mr.  Bryan  ? 
For  years  he  has  openly  declared  for  total  abstinence 
and  lived  up  to  his  declarations.  Whatever  you  may 
say  of  Mr.  Bryan,  you  never  knew  him  to  run  away 
from  an  opinion  or  a  principle  for  which  he  had 
taken  a  stand.  Who  cares  for  a  man  whose  principles 
are  so  small  that  you  can  hide  them  under  a  wine 
glass?  It  is  said  that  the  “diplomats”  are  “contem¬ 
plating  a  drought  for  the  next  four  years.”  It  will 
do  them  good,  and  prove  an  untold  benefit  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  men  and  women  who  need  just  this 
sort  of  example  in  high  places. 


We  doubt  if  five  per  cent  of  the  people  of  New 
York  are  interested  in  the  study  of  forestry.  As 
part  of  a  complete  agricultural  course  forestry  may 
well  be  taught  to  those  who  desire  to  study  it,  but 
New  York  State  has  less  use  for  two  forestry  schools 
than  a  farmer  has  for  two  blades  of  grass  where  he 
cannot  now  grow  one  with  any  profit.  There  is  now 
a  well  equipped  forestry  school  at  Cornell.  It  pro¬ 
vides  all  the  instruction  which  New  York  needs  or 
will  need  for  years  to  come.  Yet  the  Legislature 
is  asked  to  appropriate  $384,000  for  the  college  of 
forestry  at  Syracuse  University  in  addition  to  the 
money  spent  on  the  Cornell  forestry  school.  We  have 
no  part  in  any  possible  controversy  between  the  two 
institutions  over  State  funds.  The  simple  truth  is 
that  there  is  neither  need  nor  demand  for  this  new 
forestry  college.  Thus  we  regard  it  as  an  act  of 
folly  to  appropriate  this  great  sum  of  money  for  a 
useless  and  unnecessary  thing.  Should  the  Legislature 
pass  the  bill  appropriating  this  money  it  is  clearly 
the  duty  of  Gov.  Sulzer  to  veto  it.  He  is  pledged 
to  an  economical  and  business-like  use  of  the  State's 
money  and  he  cannot  possibly  claim  that  there  is 
either  business  or  economy  in  equipping  two  schools 
when  there  is  little  demand  and  less  need  of  even 
one.  * 

As  Spring  comes  on  we  have  another  side  to  the 
cover  crop  question.  Assuming  that  you  sowed  rye 
or  some  other  crop  on  bare  ground  last  Fall,  what 
will  you  do  with  it  now?  You  may  need  it  for  green 
fodder  or  hay.  If  so,  the  problem  is  easy.  Cut  it 
when  you  are  ready  and  plow  under  the  stubble  for 
another  crop.  Most  of  us  want  to  put  the  cover 
crop  into  the  ground.  The  organic  matter  is  needed 
on  most  soils,  and  if  we  add  chemical  fertilizer  we 
have  with  the  cover  crop  the  best  substitute  for 
manure.  On  many  a  back  hilly  field  the  cover  crop 
and  the  chemicals  will  keep  the  land"  in  good  heart 
and  enable  us  to  crowd  the  manure  on  the  nearby 
fields.  We  get  more  out  of  the  cover  crop  if  we 
can  chop  it  up  with  a  disk  harrow  before  plowing 
it  under.  This  chopping  and  cutting  enables  us  to  do 
a  better  job  of  plowing.  The  green  mass  packs  closer 
and  better  under  ground  and  will  decay  quicker  than 
when  the  entire  plants  are  plowed  under.  Another 
thing  to  remember  is  that  when  we  plow  under  a 
great  mass  of  green  stuff  we  must  pack  or  crush  it 
down  firmly  so  as  to  exclude  surplus  air.  Otherwise 
the  upper  soil  will  dry  out  and  be  unable  to  obtain 
moisture  from  below.  And  something  of  the  same 
thing  will  happen  if  we  crush  down  the  soil  and  leave 
a  crust  on  top.  The  best  way  to  handle  a  cover  crop 
then  is  to  chop  it  up  with  a  disk,  plow  it  under 
and  pack  firmly  and  then  harrow  so  as  to  leave  a 
layer  of  loose  soil  on  top. 

* 

Our  people  in  the  Eastern  States  read  of  the  re¬ 
ported  “war  scares”  in  the  trouble  with  Japan.  Few 
of  them  understand  what  it  is  all  about.  It  seems 
impossible  to  most  people  near  the  Atlantic  that  there 
can  be  any  real  question  over  which  Americans  and 
the  Japanese  could  fight.  Yet  without  question — along 
the  Pacific  coast  and  particularly  in  California — the 
question  of  alien  ownership  of  land  has  become  a  vital 
one.  It  is  an  agricultural  problem  which  threatens 
trouble  between  the  two  nations.  The  small  native 
or  white  land  holder  in  California  actually  feels  that  he 
is  in  danger  of  being  driven  away  from  his  land.  In  a 
published  statement  we  find  the  following  argument 
against  the  Japanese: 

“The  Japanese  farm  laborer  in  this  State  is  simply 
a  .pawn  moved  by  a  propulsive  force  which  the  west 
coast  American  has  just  begun  fully  to  comprehend. 
First  lie  comes  as  a  laborer ;  then  he  contracts  to  move 
the  crop,  underbidding  his  white  competitors,  getting  a 
foothold.  The  next  year  it  is  easier  for  him  ;  he  enters 
into  a  short  term  contract,  working  the  farm  on  shares. 
Then  a  lease  is  made,  and  finally  comes  ownership,  with 
the  white  population  moving  away,  the  adjoining  prop¬ 
erty,  lowered  in  price,  desired  only  by  other  aliens. 
Everywhere  these  colonies  are  springing  up,  with  the 
same  beginning  and  same  inevitable  ends.” 

There  is  another  side  to  this,  but  we  are  now 
merely  trying  to  make  it  clear  why  Californians  seem 
determined  to  prevent  aliens  from  owning  land  in 
their  State.  Should  the  matter  come  to  a  popular 
vote  California  would,  we  believe,  vote  two  to  one 
against  ownership  of  land  by  aliens.  It  is^hard  for 
Eastern  people  to  appreciate  just  what  this  racial 
labor  question  means  to  California.  Here,  much  of 
our  land  is  passing  into  the  hands  of  Jews  and  other 
European  immigrants.  These  people  are  not  aliens. 
They  have  become  Americans  so  far  as  is  possible 
for  them,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  they  have  no 
possible  future  in  the  land  from  which  they  came. 
The  case  is  different  with  Japanese,  and  California 
has  an  agricultural  problem  which  we  at  the  other 
side  of  the  country  can  hardly  appreciate.  It  is 
now  a  local  question,  but  the  Californians  in  their 
efforts  to  settle  it  may  turn  into  a  national  problem. 


May  3, 

During  the  past  two  weeks  we  have  had  at  least 
15  unsigned  letters.  Most  of  them  contained^stamps 
for  immediate  answer  to  important  questions.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  authors  wrote  in  great  haste  and  forgot 
to  sign  their  names.  In  other  cases  names  are  signed 
but  no  post  office  is  given.  Our  experience  is  that 
most  of  those  who  write  notes  in  this  hurried  way 
come  again  later- — -often  finding  fault  because  their 
letters  are  not  answered.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to 
send  these  unsigned  letters  back  to  them — but  it  would 
be  a  much  greater  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  answer 
promptly. 

* 

When  we  wrote  the  article  on  “Black  Fox  Farm¬ 
ing”  we  wanted  only  to  tell  of  a  strange  industry. 
As  we  expected,  stock  companies  are  now  being 
formed  to  conduct  such  farms.  Of  course  no  reader 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  foolish  enough  to  buy  such 
stock.  Your  money  thus  invested  would  be  just  about 
as  safe  as  a  nice  fat  pullet  locked  into  a  henhouse 
with  a  fox.  The  money  in  this  business  is  now  being 
made  by  selling  breeding  stock  at  extravagant  prices. 
It  is  somewhat  like  the  palmy  days  of  ginseng  culture, 
when  suckers  were  fighting  each  other  for  the  chancC 
to  buy  seeds  and  plants  at  a  crazy  price.  Black  fox 
farming  is  a  good  thing  to  read  about,  and  a  better 
thing  to  let  alone. 

* 

The  Legislature  of  the  Canadian  Province  of  Al¬ 
berta  has  passed  what  they  call  the  “farm  machinery 
act.”  This  provides: 

Any  contract  for  farm  machinery  made  between  a 
farmer  and  representatives  of  implement  firms  shall  be 
subject  to  the  decision  of  the  courts  as  to  its  reasonable¬ 
ness,  and  if  on  the  matter  being  taken  into  court,  the 
presiding  judge  decides  that  the  contract  is  unreasonable, 
the  farmer  shall  not  be  bound  by  it.  The  same  act  also 
makes  the  implement  firm  responsible  for  all  representa¬ 
tions  made  by  the  agent  when  selling  the  machinery, 
whether  these  representations  are  contained  in  the  writ¬ 
ten  contract  or  not. 

In  this  country  one  great  source  of  trouble  be¬ 
tween  agent  and  buyer  is  the  iron-clad  contract  with 
the  rubber  joint  of  the  agent’s  tongue.  A  farmer 
may  be  induced  to  sign  a  contract  because  the  agent 
makes  certain  verbal  promises.  Later  on  there  is 
trouble  over  the  machinery,  but  the  court  holds  the 
farmer  up  to  his  printed  contract.  It  may  be  clearly 
unreasonable  and  the  farmer  may  prove  what  the 
agent  told  him,  but  he  is  chained  to  his  signature 
on  the  printed  paper.  Under  this  Canadian  law  the 
buyer  will  have  a  fairer  chance. 

* 

Gov.  Sulzer  of  New  York  is  making  a  determined 
effort  to  give  his  State  an  honest  and  practical  prim¬ 
ary  election  law.  Since  Gov.  Hughes  made  his  great 
fight  for  this  principle  Gov.  Dix  and  two  Legislatures 
side-stepped  and  dodged  whenever  the  subject  was 
mentioned.  Last  Fall  the  politicians  woke  up  to  find 
that  “reform”  was  popular,  and  all  the  political  parties 
declared  for  primary  elections.  The  politicians  know 
how  much  they  meant  by  this,  but  Gov.  Sulzer  takes 
them  right  at  their  “pledged”  word. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  all  the  political  parties  in 
our  State  are  irrevocably  committed  to  these  salutary 
reforms.  As  a  matter  of  fact  all  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  are  bound  by  these  pledges,  and  will  be  false 
to  their  promises  unless  legislation  is  enacted  at  this  ses¬ 
sion  for  electoral  reform  and  a  State  wide  direct  primary. 

There  is  no  getting  away  from  that — but  will  the 
Legislature  stand  by  these  pledges?  A  pledge  is 
something  like  a  contract — there  must  be  two  parties 
to  it.  There  is  the  man  who  gives  the  pledge  and 
the  people  who  make  him  do  it.  These  politicians 
never  would  have  promised  primary  reform  had  they 
not  been  afraid  of  the  people — just  before  election. 
They  will  not  keep  their  promise  if  they  think  they 
can  bluff  the  people  or  fool  them  with  some  bogus 
law.  They  will  keep  their  pledge,  though  with  sour 
faces  if  they  can  be  made  to  know  that  “the  folks 
back  home”  will  hold  them  up  to  the  mark.  Now 
we  think  Gov.  Sulzer  is  sincere  in  his  demand  for 
a  fair  primary  law.  Such  a  law  is  needed,  but  we 
shall  not  have  it  unless  our  farmers  and  country  peo¬ 
ple  make  their  representative  come  up  to  the  rack. 
Should  this  Legislature  refuse  to  do  what  it  was 
sent  to  Albany  to  do  we  hope  Gov.  Sulzer  will  call 
them  back  to  do  their  duty.  During  the  vacation 
these  men  will  be  within  arm's  length  of  the  people 
who  tacked  the  misused  word  “Hon.”  onto  their 
names,  and  who  can  drive  in  larger  tacks  if  need  be. 


BREVITIES. 

“Business  hours  belong  to  the  boss.” 

A  man  is  known  by  the  character  of  the  people  who 
“knock”  him. 

Wiiat  is  health  without  .happiness  and  what  is  happiness 
without  health  V 

Do  not  load  up  with  too  big  a  job.  If  you  do  you  will 
be  loaded  down. 

It  seems  to  us  that  good  literature  is  putting  common¬ 
place  tbiugs  into  an  uncommon  place. 
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THE  R.  N.  Y.’S  NEW  HOME. 

By  the  time  this  paper  is  in  the  hands 
of  its  readers  we  expect  to  be  housed 
in  the  new  building  on  West  30th  street. 
The  accompanying  diagram  will  give 
our  friends  an  idea  of  the  new  location. 
People  coming  to  New  York  City  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  land  within 
a  block  and  a  half  of  our  door.  The 
new  Post  Office  is  almost  at  our  back 
door  but  we  go  around  the  block  to 
reach  it. 

The  pencil  sketch  in  the  diagram  will 
give  a  little  idea  of  the  front  elevation 
of  the  building.  We  may  give  a  more 
detailed  sketch  later  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  friends  who  are  always  inter¬ 
ested  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  its  affairs. 
As  has  been  previously  told  this  build¬ 
ing  was  the  once  popular  and  pros¬ 
perous  Chelsea  Methodist  Church ;  but 
as  population  shifted,  the  congregation 
moved  up  town,  and  the  property  was 
sold  to  speculators,  and  we  purchased 
it  from  them  last  December.  In  the 
meantime  the  building  has  been  entirely 
remodeled.  In  fact  little  remains  of  the 
old  building  except  the  walls  and  roof, 
and  the  second  floor,  which  ‘constituted 
the  church  proper.  The  ground  floor, 
formerly  used  as  a  gymnasium  and  of¬ 
fices,  has  been  replaced  by  a  concrete 
floor  and  here  the  presses  and  other 
printing  machinery  have  already  been 
installed.  A  third  floor  has  been  put 
in  and  this  will  be  utilized  for  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  offices,  so  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  will  occupy  the  first  and  the  third 
floor.  For  the  present  the  second  floor 
will  be  rented,  but  if  the  business  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase  as  in  the  past,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  second  floor  will 
also  be  needed  to  accommodate  it. 

The  building,  with  its  location  and 
equipment,  gives  us  exceptional  publish¬ 
ing  facilities.  No  paper  in  the  city 
will  have  better.  In  New  York  City 
ground  values  are  high  and  few  publi¬ 
cations  attempt  to  own  their  own  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  house.  The  few  that 
do  erect  large  buildings  and  rent  out  the 
greater  portion  of  them.  The  others 
are  content  with  a  loft  or  space  in  an 
office  building.  So  The  R.  N.-Y.  build¬ 
ing  is  _  unique  as  a  city  printing  and 
publishing  establishment  for  a  weekly 
publication.  We  hope  to  gain  new 
inspiration  from  the  traditions  of  the 
old  church  to  make  a  better  and  more 
helpful  farm  paper  than  ever  was  pub¬ 
lished  before.  We  have  many  plans  in 
mind  which  the  larger  conveniences  and 
greater  comforts  of  the  new  building 
will  enable  us  to  put  in  operation  and 
we  hope  to  make  the  paper  and  its  home 
a  matter  of  interest  and  pride  to  every 
man  who  tills  the  soil  and  to  every 
woman  who  presides  over  the  destiny 
of  a  country  home. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

DOMESTIC.— The  United  States  postal 
inspectors  have  received  complaints  that 
an  “endless  chain  prayer”  is  being  sent 
through  the  mails  to  persons  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  prayer  is  couched  in  various 
terms,  but  contains  a  threat  of  some  ca¬ 
lamity  to  befall  the  person  who  refuses 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  and  to 
pass  the  prayer  on  to  nine  other  persons. 
The  postal  authorities  say  the  sending  of 
such  a  prayer  through  the  mails  is  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  postal  laws.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  find  the  author  of  the  letters. 

Representative  W.  E.  Bussell  of  Putnam 
County,  Fla.,  will  introduce  a  blue  sky  law 
in  the  Legislature  similar  to  the  Kansas 
law,  to  drive  from  the  State  fraudulent 
land  and  investment  companies.  lie  de¬ 
clares  that  the  State  has  been  injured  by 
the  operation  of  such  concerns  and  that 
no  company  dealing  in  Florida  lauds  or 
securities  will  be  allowed  to  do  business 
unless  they  comply  with  the  law.  This 
will  kill  off  a  number  of  companies  now 
handling  Everglades  lands  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan. 

Seven  or  more  persons  were  burned  to 
death,  two  sustained  injuries  from  which 
they  may  die,  and  several  persons  were 
rescued  by  firemen  in  a  spectacular  fire 
which  destroyed  the  De  Wilson  Hotel,  an 
old  three-story  wooden  structure  at  Ma¬ 
lone,  N.  Y.,  April  17.  An  explosion 
caused  the  fire.  According  to  figures 
compiled  by  ‘Safety  Engineering,”  there 
was  a  hotel  fire  every  33  hours  during  1912. 
and  one  in  every  30  hours  is  the  record 
so  far  for  1913.  Five  hotels  in  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  country  burned  on 
iNew  Year’s  day,  and  there  were  25  hotel 
nres  in  January.  Besides  a  heavy  loss  of 
hfe,  the  property  loss  in  January  alone 
was  nearly  $700,000.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  the  last  five  years  hotel  fires  in  the 
um » 000  have  cost  more  than  $25,- 

The  bureau  of  navigation  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  reports  that  during 
the  first  four  months  of  the  operation  of 
t  io  act  to  regulate  radio  communication. 


which  took  effect  December  13  last,  the 
bureau  has  issued  3,407  licenses  to  wire¬ 
less  operators  and  stations  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  grade  commercial  opera¬ 
tors'  licenses  number  1,279;  second  grade, 
186,  while  1,185  amateurs  have  been  li¬ 
censed.  Eight  operators’  licenses  of  the 
experimental  and  instruction  grade  have 
been  issued.  Thus  far  46  American  ship 
stations,  18  coast  stations  and  685  ama¬ 
teur  stations  have  been  licensed. 

Deliberating  only  thirty  minutes,  a  jury 
in  the  Federal  Court  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
April  18,  awarded  $50,000  for  the  loss  of  a 
leg  to  H.  W,  Otos,  of  Willmar,  Minn.,  form¬ 
erly  an  employe  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail¬ 
way.  Violation  of  the  federal  safety  appli¬ 
ance  act  was  alleged.  Otos  was  injured  while 
coupling  cars  with,  an  old-fashioned  coup¬ 
ling  pin  instead  of  the  automatic  appli¬ 
ance.  which  it  was  contended  was  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  statute. 

Complete  returns  from  towns  and  cities 
of  Illinois,  in  which  the  saloon  was  an 
issue  in  the  elections  of  April  1  and  April 
15,  compiled  by  E.  J.  Davis,  Chicago  Sup¬ 
erintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  of 
Illinois,  show  that  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  dry  territory  sufficient  to 
bring  the  total  area  up  to  70  per  cent, 
of  that  of  the  entire  State.  According 
to  the  figures  of  Superintendent  Davis,  34 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Illinois  now 
lives  in  “dry”  territory. 

The  annual  award  of  five  four-year  col¬ 
lege  scholarships  for  each  Assembly  district 
in  Now  York  State  is  provided  for  In 
the  Blauvelt  bill,  signed  by  Gov.  Sulzcr 
April  17.  The  selections  are  to  be  based 
upon  the  school  standing  of  the  students. 
There  are  150  Assembly  districts.  When 
all  the  scholarships  are  filled  the  an¬ 
nual  expense  in  the  State  will  be  $300,- 
000. 

Two  breaks  close  together,  which  wid¬ 
ened  into  one  great  crevasse  more  than 
300  feet  wide,  occurred  April  21  at  Wood- 
lawn  plantation,  several  miles  north  of 
the  town  of  Mayersville,  Miss.,  a  village 
midway  between  Vicksburg  and  Greenville. 
The  crevasse  will  flood  all  of  Sharkey 
and  Isaquena  counties  and  nearly  all  of 
Washington  and  Warren.  This  part  of 


the  country  is  rich  in  cotton  farms  and 
is  well  settled.  Conservative  estimates 
place  the  number  who  will  be  rendered 
homeless  at  15.000  and  the  property  losses 
at  several  million  dollars.  At  Natchez  all 
previous  records  were  exceeded  April  21, 
when  the  river  rose  to  51.6  feet. 

The  administration  groups  iu  the  Califor¬ 
nia  State  Legislature  decided  April  21  to 
draft  an  anti-alien  land  law  which  will 
bar  all  Asiatics  from  owning  land  in  Cali- 
Ifornia.  The  new  bill  will  be  especially 
obnoxious  to  the  Japanese  because  it 
classes  them  with  the  Chinese  Asiatics, 
when  they  assert  they  are  Aryans,  not 
Mongolians.  The  new  bill  will  be  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  Thompsou-Rirdsall  bill  in 
the  Senate.  The  strong  protests  received 
from  many  banks,  chambers  of  commerce 
and  financial  companies  induced  the  legis¬ 
lators  to  drop  the  clause  which  barred  all 
foreign  owned  corporations  from  doing  busi¬ 
ness  iu  California. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Farmers  of  the 
United  States  paid  an  average  of  7.75  per 
cent,  interest  on  three  to  six  months’ 
loans  during  1912,  an  inquiry  made  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  dis¬ 
closed.  Iu  March  nearly  3,000  letters  were 
sent  by  the  Department  to  country  banks 
inquiring  the  rates  paid  by  farmers.  About 
90  per  cent,  of  the  bankers  replied,  and 
their  answers  indicate  the  rate  was  slightly 
less  than  in  1911.  when  7.79  per  cent,  was 
paid.  Iu  the  North  Atlantic  States  the 
rate  was  5.96  per  cent. ;  South  Atlantic, 
7.36 ;  Northern  Central  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  6.38  per  cent.  :  Northern  Cen¬ 
tral  States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  8.05 
per  cent.;  Southern  Central  States,  9.51  per 
cent.,  and  Far  Western  States,  8.55  per 
cent. 

The  Federal  Horticultural  Board,  which 
has  charge  of  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Plant  Quarantine  Act  affecting  imports  of 
nursery  stock,  etc.,  from  abroad,  has  issued 
a  circular  recommending  amendments  to 
the  Act,  which  have  been  approved  by 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  B.  T.  Gal¬ 
loway.  Regulation  5  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows  :  "Permits  for  the  entry  of  nur¬ 
sery  stock  or  other  plants  and  plant 
products  of  any  grower  or  exporter  may 
be  refusel,  and  existing  permits  may  be 
canceled,  on  proof  that  such  grower  or 
exporter  has  knowingly  shipped  into  the 
United  States  any  nursery  stock,  or  other 
plants  and  plant  products,  the  importation 
of  which  is  forbidden  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  the  authority  conferred 
by  section  7  of  this  Act.”  Importers  should 
send  for  Circular  of  April  4  containing 
Plant  Quarantine  Decision  No.  2,  copies 
of  which  may  be  had  of  the  Federal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Stock  interests  throughout  central  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  alarmed  because  of  the  drought. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep 
will  starve  unless  they  are  hurried  to 
distant  places  where  feed  is  procurable. 
The  unprecedented  lack  of  rain  iu  the 
valleys,  notably  San  Joaquin,  has  killed 
all  pasturage,  and  urgent  appeals  by  the 
Legislature  are  being  hurried  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  issue  emergency  orders  authorizing 
the  opening  of  forest  reserves  to  stock. 
Train  loads  of  cattle  almost  too  weak  to 


stand  are  being  shipped  into  Nevada,  one 
lot  of  18,000  arriving  April  20  at  pastur¬ 
ages  at  Winnemucca,  where  Californians 
own  or  control  Nevada  ranges. 

In  South  Dakota,  after  July  1,  the  wo¬ 
man  who  wants  a  hired  girl,  the  man 
who  wants  to  hire  help,  the  man  or  woman 
who  is  looking  for  a  job,  the  farmer  or 
stock  raiser  who  has  any  product  for  sale 
or  exchange,  either  live  stock  or  grain 
and  vegetables,  or  the  buyer  of  any  of 
these  commodities  is  to  have  a  State  Bu¬ 
reau,  which  has  been  designated  as  the 
State  “swapping  law,”  to  help  him.  C.  N. 
Mcllvane,  secretary  of  the  State  Fair  As¬ 
sociation,  is  to  be  the  universal  dispenser 
of  Information  and  “boss  swapper”  under 
the  law,  with  every  Register  of  Deeds  as 
the  fount  of  information  in  the  different 
counties  of  the  State.  The  law,  which  is 
the  product  of  II.  O.  Richards,  the  author 
of  the  present  primary  election  law  of 
the  State,  goes  into  minute  details  as  to 
how  the  law  shall  be  carried  out.  Each 
Register  of  Deeds  is  required  to  keep  three 
books,  one  for  labor,  one  for  live  stock 
and  one  for  cereals  and  vegetables,  and  is 
required  to  make  daily  reports  to  the  State 
Head  Department  of  all  applications  of  any 
character  presented  to  him,  and  the  State 
Bureau  is  to  compile  and  keep  these  on 
hand  to  answer  any  and  all  applications 
for  labor,  place  of  products  either  for  sale 
or  to  be  purchased. 

Municipalities  to  protect  their  water  sup¬ 
ply  can  restrain  the  owner  of  domestic 
fowl  from  permitting  the  fowl  to  pollute 
waters  which  drain  into  a  public  water 
supply.  This  was  held  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  April  22  in  an  action  brought 
by  New  York  City  against  Benjamin  Blum, 
of  Rockville  Centre,  Nassau  County.  Blum 
owned  a  plot  of  land  on  which  there  were 
ponds,  which  at  times  flowed  into  waters 
constituting  a  part  of  the  water  supply 
of  New  York  City.  He  also  owned  two 
hundred  ducks,  which  it  was  alleged  pol¬ 
luted  the  waters.  An  action  was  begun 
to  restrain  Blum  from  permitting  the  ducks 
to  follow  the  waters.  The  courts  held 
that  such  a  practice  constituted  a  nuisance 
and  granted  an  injunction  requested  by 
the  city,  uuless  Blum  allowed  the  city  to 
clean  the  ponds,  place  gravel  on  the  siopes 


and  put  a  filter  at  the  outlet  of  the  duck 
pond  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  sustained  this  decision. 

WASHINGTON. — Abrogation  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  and  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty,  under  which  the  construction  df 
the  Panama  Canal  was  undertaken,  is 
the  object  for  a  joint  resolution  which 
Senator  Chamberlain  of  Oregon,  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  introduced  April  21,  in  the  Senate. 
The  brief  debate  on  this  radical  resolution 
indicated  that  Senator  O'Gorman  of  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interoceanic  Canals,  is  inclined  to  favor  the 
resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  where  it 
probably  will  slumber  for  some  time.  The 
appearance  of  this  resolution  in  Congress  is 
part  of  the  fight  of  the  free  toll  advocates 
against  any  efforts  to  arbitrate  the  ques¬ 
tion  or  to  repeal  the  legislation  so  offensive 
to  Great  Britain. 

The  Underwood  tariff  bill  was  reported 
out  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
April  22  and  debate  began  iu  the  House  of 
Representatives  April  23.  Night  sessions 
will  be  held  and  it  is  hoped  to  send  tlTe 
bill  over  to  the  Senate  by  May  15.  By  a 
party  vote  the  Senate  decided  to  hold  no 
public  hearings  on  the  bill  and  thefle 
will  be  no  filibuster.  The  measure  may 
become  a  law  by  July  15.  President  Wilson 
wants  some  currency  legislation  at  this  ex¬ 
tra  session  and  Senator  Owen  has  called 
his  committee  together  and  arranged  to 
begin  hearings  on  May  2.  A  measure  pro¬ 
viding  more  elasticity  iu  the  currency  may 
be  passed  before  the  session  adjourns  un¬ 
less  the  tariff  bill  makes  slower  progress 
than  is  expected.  The  report  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  Underwood  bill's  introduction 
has  much  to  say  of  the  economic  demerits 
of  the  protective  system.  It  suggests  that 
the  income  tax  rate  may  be  changed  from 
year  to  year  by  Congress,  according  as 
the  tariff  revenue  increases  or  diminishes. 
Twenty  treaties  may  be  violated  by  a 
clause  in  the  tariff  bill  which  discrimi¬ 
nates  against  goods  carried  in  foreign 
vessels,  and  representatives  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  affected  are  protesting. 

April  22  President  Wilson  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  California  Legislature,  in  which 
he  appealed  to  that  State  to  avoid  em¬ 
barrassing  the  National  Government  by  its 
attitude  towards  Japan. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Canadian  National  Horse  Show.  Toronto 
Armories,  Toronto,  Canada,  April  29-May  3. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  annual 
meeting,  324  West  23d  Street,  New  York, 
May  7. 

Dutch  Belted  Cattle  Association  of 
America,  annual  meeting,  Hotel  Imperial, 
New  York.  May  8. 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  annual 
meeting,  Hotel  Imperial,  New  York,  May 
14. 

Sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Horticultural  Association  will  be  held 
at  Peterboro,  Ont.,  in  August. 

New  York  State  Fair  and  Grand  Circuit 
Meeting.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  September  8-13. 

Lancaster  Fair,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Septem¬ 
ber  30-Qctober  3. 


’ CROPS 

POTATO  SHIPMENTS  FROM  MAINE. 

The  total  shipments  of  potatoes  over 
the  Maine  Central  lines  for  the  month  of 
March,  1913,  amounted  to  2,614,800  bush¬ 
els,  the  largest  shipment  in  any  month 
for  two  years,  and  672,600  bushel  more 
than  in  the  same  month  in  1912.  From 
July  1  last  to  April  1  there  were  14,025,603 
bushels  transported  over  the  Maine  Central 
lines,  as  compared  with  14,886,000  for  the 
same  period  in  1911-1912.  Those  ship¬ 
ments  were  divided  as  follows : 

1912-1913.  1911-1912. 
Central  Maine  points.  3,508,200  2,788,200 

From  B.  &  A.  points.  7,002.800  9,967,800 
From  C.  P.  R.  points.  2,520,600  2,132.400 

The  total  shipments  from  the  State  of 
Maine  from  July  1  to  April  1,  1913,  from 
all  sources  is  approximately  17  000,000 
bushels.  Central  Maine  shows  a  gain 
during  this  period  of  722,400  bushels  over 
1912,  while  Aroostook  County  shows  a  loss 
of  2,799,400  bushels,  but  the  total  loss 
from  all  sections  amounts  to  854,500 
bushels.  The  figures  over  the  C.  P.  lines 
are  not  available  as  this  road  fails  to 
render  monthly  reports,  therefore  while 
the  figures  given  out  by  the  Maine  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Bangor  &  Aroostook  are  correct 
the  shipments  over  the  C.  P.  not  delivered 
to  the  Maine  Central  lines  can  only  be 
approximated,  but  the  total  of  17,000,000 
will  be  found  to  be  a  very  close  estimate. 
In  an  article  written  early  in  the  season 
it  was  estimated  that  the  Aroostook  crop 
would  fall  short  25  per  cent.,  while  the 
central  part  of  Maine 'would  gain  25  per 
cent.  The  foregoing  figures  show  that  the 
estimate  has  stood  the  test. 

It  is  a  question,  however,  if  in  the  final 
windup  Aroostook  County  will  show  a  loss. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  strike  on  the 
Bangor  &  Aroostook  the  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  shipments  would  been  much  larger. 
Again  Maine  had  very  little  snow  this 
season  and  consequently  the  frost  reached 
a  great  depth,  making  the  conditions  of 
the  roads  the  worst  of  many  seasons  and, 
in  fact,  during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks 
shipping  was  almost  at  a  standstill  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Maine  and  the  conditions  were  not 
much  better  in  Aroostook  County. 

With  the  roads  in  this  distressing  con¬ 
dition  in  Maine  and  fully  as  bad  up-State 
in  New  York  there  should  have  ‘been  a 
sharp  advance  in  prices  but  this  was  not 
the  case.  The  buyers  believe  that  there 
is  an  abundance  of  potatoes  yet  in  the 
farmers’  cellars  and  that  as  soon  as  cart¬ 
ing  improved  there  would  be  a  rush  of 
stock  to  the  markets  and  a  slump  in 
prices.  For  this  reason  they  only  bought 
sufficient  for  present  needs.  However,  the 
market  improved  up  to  a  few  days  ago 
from  50  cents  Boston  to  62  cents  and 
then  fell  off  to  59  cents.  In  New  York 
prices  fell  off  to  60  cents  Harlem  and  then 
advanced  to  63-64  cents.  The  present 
prices  are  not  as  low  as  they  appea  • 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  stock  is  being 
shipped  in  box  cars  which  makes  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  six  cents  per  hundred  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  cost  when  heaters  must  bo 
used,  therefore  64  cents  at  the  present 
time  Is  as  good  as  67  cents  a  month  ago. 

NOTES  FROM  SOUTHWEST  IOWA. 

Our  people  do  not  take  kindly  to  gar¬ 
dening,  so  our  towns  depend  on  shippod- 
in  stuff,  except  iu  short  intervals,  when 
the  farm  garden  is  furnishing  more  than 
can  be  consumed  on  the  farm  ;  then  it 
sells  at  a  low  price.  Fruit  was  nearly 
a  failure  last  year,  and  our  markets  are 
supplied  with  small  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  the  South,  and  apples  from  Idaho 
and  Oregon.  This  is  proving  to  be  a  good 
Winter  wheat  country ;  all  is  shipped  out, 
selling  for  80  cents  now  and  prac¬ 
tically  since  last  harvest.  The  new  crop 
is  very  promising.  Oats  are  not  counted 
as  a  money  crop  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State.  Probably  about  75  per  cent, 
of  the  oats  grown  are  fed  on  the  farms ; 
they  are  worth  now  27  cents  a  bushel. 
They  would  not  be  grown  at  all  but  our 
farmers  have  a  notion  that  they  give  the 
ground  a  rest  from  continued  cropping  to 
corn.  It  is  supposed  they  got  that  no¬ 
tion  from  changing  feet  when  they  get 
tired  standing  on  one.  The  great  grain 
crop  is  corn  and  is  worth  45  cents  on  the 
market  now,  and  bringing  50  cents  in  a 
small  way  by  the  wagon  load.  At  least 
90  per  cent,  of  it  is  fed  in  the  county,  and 
nearly  all  the  hay.  A  good  many  horses 
are  grown,  mostly  heavy  draft;  they  sell 
for  all  kinds  of  prices  but  from  fair  to 
good  horses  are  sold  from  $150  to  $225 
a  head.  But  the  one  great  crop  is  meat 
on  foot,  so  our  people  do  not  look  with 
favor  on  the  proposed  free  meat,  unless 
we  can  buy  in  an  equally  free  market; 
then  we  believe  we  can  stand  it,  as  long 
as  they  can.  Cattle  are  sold  on  a  meat 
basis.  Fed  steers  sell  for  7 Ms  to  8%  cent? 
on  foot,  and  feeding  steers  from  6%  to  7 Vi 
cents.  Many  are  shipped  in  from  Omaha 
and  fed  here  on  our  corn  and  hay.  Hogs 
are  selling  by  the  wagonload  at  $8.60  per 
100  pounds  now.  With  a  comparative 
cheap  corn  the  good  farmers  are  selling 
their  hogs  weighing  300  pounds  and  over 
and  a  pig  crop  of  less  than  100  to  the  160 
acres  is  a  disappointment.  Dairying  is 
carried  on  as  a  side  liue.  Butter  fat  has 
sold  nearly  all  Winter  at  31  cents  a 
pound,  is  selling  from  30  cents  now.  Egg? 
and  chickens  cut  no  small  figure  in  bring¬ 
ing  iu  revenue,  liens  are  selling  for  1 1 
cents  a  pound  and  eggs  for  16  cents  a 
dozen;  both  are  shipped  out  of  the  mi  riot 
towns  by  the  carload  in  the  flush  season. 
Potatoes  are  an  uncertain  crop  ;  not  enough 
for  home  consumption  has  been  grown  for 
the  last  three  years  on  account  of  drought 
at  a  critical  time.  For  the  same  reason 
clover  has  failed  (now  seeding)  for  three 
years.  Alfalfa  is  being  grown  iu  a  small 
way  and  doing  nicely.  Farms  here  are 
from  35  to  45  years  from  the  virgin 
prairie ;  some  produce  better  than  ever, 
others  that  have  been  cropped  to  corn 
with  an  occasional  oat  crop  produce  little 
if  any  more  than  half  as  much.  j.  s. 

Corning,  Iowa. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 

THE  -DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  OR¬ 
DER.” 

Give  me  not  a  Paradise  of  Pleasure, 
Unimagined  bliss, 

Idle  bands  that,  filled  with  cloying  treasure, 
.'Joy  of  service  miss, 

Worlds  around  me,  merely  beyond  measure 
Lovelier  than  this. 

With  my  wounded  comrades  in  the  valley 
Bid  me  still  abide ; 

In  the  dark  street  and  the  noisome  alley 
Broken  men  beside ; 

That  the  vanquished,  making  one  last  rally, 
Find  me  at  their  side. 

— Carol  Ring  in  the  Englishwoman. 

* 

Here  is  a  tested  receipe  for  dropped 
doughnuts :  One  and  one-half  cup  milk, 
\l/2  cup  sugar,  grated  rind  of  three 
lemons,  4J.4  cups  flour  into  which  three 
heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder 
have  been  sifted,  three  eggs  beaten  sep¬ 
arately,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one 
teaspoonful  of  nutmeg.  The  doughtnuts 
are  too  soft  to  roll,  and  must  be  dropped 
from  the  spoon. 

* 

I 

It  is  stated  that  a  massage  institute 
has  been  opened  in  Paris  in  which  all 
the  operatives  are  blind.  This  suggests 
a  new  field  of  work  for  sightless  men 
and  women,  for  their  sensitive  finger¬ 
tips  make  them  especially  desirable.  We 
understand  that  one  hospital  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  has  given  such  training  to  blind 
men  and  women,  fitting  them  for  a  use¬ 
ful  and  fairly  paid  occupation.  In  Japan 
the  blind  have  long  been  trained  for 
such  work,  which  is  .regarded  as  espe¬ 
cially  belonging  to  them. 

* 

A  cure  for  influenza  or  a  bad  cold 
used  by  one  English  physician  was  com¬ 
plete  rest  in  bed  for  48  hours,  giving 
the  digestion  rest  by  abstaining  from 
all  food  except  the  juice  of  fresh  fruit 
in  water,  taken  as  freely  as  desired.  Ap¬ 
ple  juice,  orange  or  grape  juice  were 
most  commonly  used.  Of  course  the  ab¬ 
solute  bodily  rest  in  bed  is  necessary;  it 
would  be  very  unwise  to  try  to  keep 
about  as  usual  while  fasting  in  this 
way.  People  who  have  tried  it  report 
excellent  results  from  this  “cure.”  We 
have  always  found  that  careful  dieting 
was  a  necessary  part  of  the  treatment 
for  any  cold  or  influenza. 

* 

As  the  title  of  the  little  poem  above 
may  be  puzzling  to  some  of  our  readers, 
it  may  be  explained  that  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Order,  the  most  coveted 
distinction  of  the  British  Army,  is  given 
only  for  some  action  of  personal  valor 
that  involves  great  benefit  or  assistance 
to  the  service  or  nation.  The  Victoria 
Cross  is  given  for  personal  valor  with¬ 
out  special  reference  to  the  service 
rendered — such  as  the  rescue  of  a  com¬ 
rade  under  fire.  There  are  several  well- 
known  men  who  have  the  honor  of  writ¬ 
ing  both  D.  S.  O.  and  V.  C.  after  their 
names.  After  all  the  centuries  in  which 
we  have  given  highest  honor  to  the  war¬ 
rior,  we  now  realize  that  the  greatest 
conflicts  are  waged,  and  the  greatest 
honors  won,  as  the  poem  suggests, 
where  we  fight  misery  and  wrong  as  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  common  good. 

* 

Bulletin  82  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Seed  and  Plant  Instruction  contains  a 
note  about  turmeric,  which  most  house¬ 
keepers  use  as  a  coloring  and  flavoring 
matter  for  mixed  pickles.  The  bulletin 
states  that  this  plant,  Curcuma  longa, 
“resembles  ginger  in  the  nature  and 
form  of  its  rhizomes  and  rounded  tub¬ 
ers,  but  larger  and  shorter.  In  com¬ 
merce  they  are  separated  into  longs  and 
rounds.  In  India  much  of  the  turmeric 
is  used  for  dyeing  silk,  because  the  tub¬ 
er  contains  a  starch  associated  with  a 
coloring  matter  (curcumine),  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  orange  yellow.  Because  of  its  es¬ 
sential  aromatic  oil,  it  is  used  as  a  con¬ 


diment  in  the  Far  East  and  especially  in 
the  manufacture  of  curry.  Many  tribes 
of  Polynesia  use  it  to  stain  their  bodies 
and  their  hair.  Curcuma  is  known  still 
in  the  spice  trade  under  the  name  of  In¬ 
dian  saffron,  and  in  the  West  Indies  un¬ 
der  that  of  coolie  saffron.” 


Using  the  Pineapple. 

Pineapple  Pie. — Grate  one  small  pine¬ 
apple.  Beat  one-half  cupful  of  butter 
and  one  cupful  of  powdered  sugar  until 
creamy,  then  add  the  beaten  yolks  of 
two  eggs  and  the  pineapple.  When  well 
mixed  add  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten 
to  a  stiff,  dry  froth,  mix  lightly  and 
turn  into  the  pieplate.  Bake  with  an 
undercrust  only. 

Pineapple  Sponge. — Simmer  together 
1/4  cups  of  grated  pineapple,  three- 
fourths  cup  sugar  and  one-half  cup 
water  for  fifteen  minutes;  add  one- 
fourth  package  gelatine  soaked  in.  one- 
fourth  cup  cold  water  and  strain  through 
a  cheese  cloth,  pressing  the  juice  from 
the  pulp ;  set  in  a  pan  of  cracked  ice  and 
stir  constantly  till  it  begins  to  set ;  now 
add  juice  of  half  a  lemon  and  beaten 
whites  of  two  eggs  and  beat  till  stiff ; 
turn  into  a  mold  and  set  in  a  cold  place. 
This  is*usually  served  with  whipped  cream, 
but  some  will  find  it  preferable  without, 
if  the  digestion  is  not  equal  to  the  com¬ 
bination. 

Pineapple  Jelly. — Soak  two-thirds  of  a 
box  of  gelatin  in  enough  cold  water  to 
just  cover  it,  for  an  hour.  Shred  or 
chop  fine  two  small  pineapples  (canned 
pineapples  may  be  used).  Strain  over  the 
fruit  the  juice  of  one  lemon  and  stir 
through  it  one  pint  of  granulated  sugar. 
Add  a  pint  of  boiling  water  to  the 
soaked  gelatin  and  when  it  is  all  dis¬ 
solved  turn  it  over  the  prepared  fruit. 
Put  into  an  enameled  mold  which  has 
been  wet  with  cold  water  and  place  .on 
the  ice  until  it  hardens.  Serve  with 
whipped  cream  or  boiled  custard  if 
wished.  When  gelatin  is  used  with  fresh 
pineapple  it  should  not  stand  more  than 
an  hour  or  two,  as  the  acid  in  the  pine¬ 
apple  will  turn  the  gelatin  to  liquid. 

Pineapple  Junket. — Heat  to  lukewarm 
three  cupfuls  of  milk;  dissolve  in  it 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar;  flavor 
with  half  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Dis¬ 
solve  one  junket  tablet  powder  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  cold  water,  stir  it  in 
the  milk  and  let  it  stand  without  stir¬ 
ring,  in  the  warm  kitchen  until  it  jellies. 
Then  set -it  in  a  cold  place  until  ready 
to  serve.  Serve  in  junket  cups  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  preserved  pineapple 
poured  over  each  one  and  the  top  piled 
high  with  whipped  cream. 

Pineapple  Fritters. — Melt  one-fourth 
a  cup  of  butter.  Cook  in  this  a  scant 
half  a  cup  of  cornstarch  and  one-fourth 
a  teaspoon  ful  of  salt.  Then  stir  in, 
gradually,  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  one 
pint  of  grated  pineapple,  and  one-third 
a  cup  of  sugar.  Let  simmer  five  or  six 
minutes,  then  gradually  pour  over  one 
egg,  beaten  very  light  without  separat¬ 
ing.  Return  to  the  fire,  to  cook  the  egg, 
if  needed,  and  then  turn  into  a  well- 
buttered  shallow  dish,  having  the  mix¬ 
ture  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  When 
cold  cut  or  stamp  out  into  such  shapes 
as  desired.  Dip  each  in  batter  and  fry 
in  deep  fat  until  colored  a  delicate 
brown.  Drain  on  soft  paper,  and 
sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar  or  serve 
with  a  sauce. 

Pineapple  Pudding. —  (Marion  Har- 
land).  Peel  and  chop  a  pineapple,  cover 
with  granulated  sugar,  and  set  in  a  cold 
place  for  an  hour,  then  drain  off  the 
juice,  adding  to  it  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
lemon  juice.  Butter  a  pudding  dish,  put 
a  layer  of  split  lady  fingers  in  the  bot¬ 
tom,  moisten  the  cake  with  the  pine¬ 
apple  juice,  and  then  put  in  a  layer  of 
pineapple.  Continue  with  alternate  lay¬ 
ers  of  cake  and  fruit,  moistening  the 
cake  with  juice  as  in  the  first  case,  and 
having  the  top  layer  of  the  moistened 
cake.  Cover,  set  the  dish  in  an  outer 
pan  of  water,  and  bake  a  full  hour  in  a 
steady  oven.  Uncover  and  brown  light¬ 
ly;  serve  hot,  with  lemon  sauce. 

Preserved  Pineapple. — Remove  the 
skin  and  eyes,  take  the  pineapple  in  the 
left  hand,  and  with  a  silver  fork  begin 
at  the  stem  end  and  shred  out  small  bits. 
This  leaves  the  dry  core  untouched. 
Weigh  the  pineapple  when  thus  pre¬ 
pared,  and  sprinkle  over  it  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  for  each  pound 
of  fruit.  When  a  syrup  is  formed,  cook 
the  whole  slowdy  until  the  fruit  is  trans¬ 
parent,  then  remove  fruit  and  boil  the 
syrup  a  little  thicker  before  pouring  over 
the  fruit  in  the  jars.  Another  method 


is  to  slice  the  pineapple  into  half-inch 
•slices,  cutting  out  the  core,  then  cook¬ 
ing  in  the  syrup.  The  cooking  must  be 
carefully  done,  so  that  the  slices  are 
transparent,  but  are  not  allowed  to 
break.  _ 

Fireless  Cooker  Recipes. 

Do  you  know  that  the  much  abused 
and  despised  dried  prune  when  properly 
prepared  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious 
and  wholesome  of  fruits?  As  a  tonic 
and  regulator  of  the  digestive  system 
the  modest  prune  has  unequalled  value, 
so  when  you  are  inclined  to  take  bit¬ 
ters  or  patent  medicines  to  try  to  tone 
up  your  system  you  would  better  eat 
prunes.  They  are  cheaper  than  medi¬ 
cine,  besides  being  much  easier  to  take. 

Wash  carefully  and  if  they  seem  to  be 
strong  pour  very  hot  water  over  them 
and  let  stand  at  least  five  minutes,  then 
drain  and  put  to  soak  at  least  10  hours. 
If  you  wish  them  sweetened  add  the 
sugar  when  you  put  them  to  soak.  When 
well  soaked  place  on  the  stove  and  let 
come  slowly  to  a  boil.  After  boiling  a 
few  minutes  remove  to  the  fireless  for 
four  hours  or  more.  I  generally  put 
mine  in  over  night.  Cooked  in  this  way 
they  remain  whole,  are  tender  and  deli¬ 
cious,  and  when  served  with  cream  make 
an  ideal  breakfast  food. 

Oatmeal. — Cooked  in  the  fireless  the 
steel  cut  or  pinhead  oatmeal  is  far  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  rolled  oats.  Use  one  cup  of 
oatmeal  to  three  cups  of  water.  Stir 
the  meal  into  the  boiling,  salted  water, 
boil  about  five  minutes  and  place  in  the 
cooker  over  night.  I  prepare  mine  in 
a  small  granite  pail,  then  set  it  in  my 
largest  cooker  well  filled  with  boiling 
water.  If  not  hot  enough  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  serve  reheat  on  the  stove.  Serve 
with  butter  or  cream. 

Whole  Wheat. — Use  clean,  plump 
wheat.  To  clean,  put  a  handful  at  a 
time  on  a  paper  or  oil  cloth  and  separate 
the  good  from  the  bad.  Wash,  cover 
well  with  cold  water  and  let  soak  about 
16  hours.  Place  on  back  of  stove  and  let 
heat  very  slowly,  adding  salt  and  more 
water  if  necessary.  Let  boil  at  least  15 
minutes  and  place  in  cooker  over  night. 
Serve  hot  with  either  butter  or  cream. 
This  is  one  of  our  favorite  breakfast 
dishes. 

Cornmcal  Mush. — When  thoroughly 
cooked  cornmcal  has  high  food  value 
and  a  sweet,  corn  flavor.  Pour  one-half 
cup  milk  and  V/i  cup  water  over  one  cup 
of  cornmeal,  stir  up  well  and  pour  it 
into  two  cups  of  boiling,  salted  water. 
Let  cook  about  15  minutes,  stirring  fre¬ 
quently  to  keep  from  sticking.  Place  in 
the  fireless  ten  hours  or  over  night.  Eat 
with  butter  or  cream,  or  when  cold  cut 
in  thin  slices  and  fry  in  hot  fat. 

_  e.  m.  s. 

Keeping  Autumn  Leaves. 

Will  you  give  directions  of  bow  to  dry, 
press  and  wax  or  preserve  Autumn  leaves? 

f.  u.  F. 

A  tested  method  of  preserving  such 
foliage  is  to  sprinkle  a  little  powdered 
rosin  on  each  leaf,  and  then  press  it 
with  a  flatiron  just  hot  enough  to  melt 
the  rosin.  This  can  be  done  without  any 
preliminary  pressing,  or  without  remov¬ 
ing  the  leaves  from  the  branches.  They 
will  of  course  curl  somewhat  in  the 
course  of  time,  but  keep  very  well.  The 
leaf-stem  may  be  prevented  from  part¬ 
ing  company  with  the  branch  by  a  little 
twist  of  fine  bouquet  wire,  which  will 
not  show. 


Save  s5  to  s23 

Factory  Prices— Freight  Paid— One  Year's  Trial 


Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

Buy  direct  from  factory 
and  get  a  better  stove  for 
less  money.  Freight  pre¬ 
paid — stovecomes  all  pol¬ 
ished,  ready  tu  set  up.  Uso  It  one  year— if 
you  aren't  satisfied  wo  refund  your  money. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices.  Big  Free 
Catalog  shows  why  improved  fcaturcsof  Gold  Coin 
Stoves  make  them  fuel-savers  and  Bploudid  hukers 
—why  they  have  given  satisfaction  for  03  years. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co.,  3  OakSt.,Troy,N.Y. 


'T'HE  salt  that  melts  in 
the  butter  makes  the 
butter  that  melts  in  your 
mouth. 

Fancy  butter  is  mostly  a  matter 
of  cream.  But  don’ t  forget  that  it’ s 
partly  a  matter  of  the  right  salt. 

Ordinary  bitter  salt  handicaps 
your  butter;  holds  back  or  alters 
its  flavor. 

Worcester  Salt — without  a  trace 
of  bitterness — brings  out  the  full 
flavor.  .Its  even  texture  and  uni¬ 
form  grains  make  it  the  easiest  salt 
to  work  into  your  butter. 

WORCESTER 

SALT 

The  Salt  with  the  Savor 

Send  us  your  dealer’s  name  and 
address  and  we  will  mail  you,  free 
of  charge,  our  booklet,  Butter 
Making  on  the  Farm.” 

For  farm  and  dairy  use,  Worces¬ 
ter  Salt  is  put  up  in  14-pound  cotton 
bags  and  28  and  56-pound  Irish  linen 
bags.  Good  grocers  everywhere 
sell  Worcester  Salt.  Get  a  bag. 

WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY 

Largest  Producers  of  High -  Grade  Salt  in  the  IV irld 

NEW  YORK 


The  Farmers  Typewriter  $18 


Bennett  Typewriter  for  SIS  does  work  | 
I  of  $100 machines.  Durable;  modern.  Just  like  big 
I  machines  only  simpler.  You  can  see  writing  all  tho  time. 

I  Needs  no  special  desk.  Easy  to  learn.  Rapid  neat  work. 

I  Save  time  and  keep  copies  of  everything  you  write.  Can  1 
I  Bend  parcel  post.  Sold  on  money-back-unless-satisficd 
I  guarantee.  Write  for  catalog.  Special  offer  to  live  effenta.  f 

D.B.B.  BENNETT  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

1 366  Broadway  _  New  York  ] 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 

Get  “  Improved,"  no  tacko  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tia  Rollers 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 


$9,000  offered  for  i-ertain  inven¬ 
tions.  Hook  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent" 
i  "What  to  Invent”  sent  free.  St-nd 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  snlo  at 
our  expense  In  Manufacturers’  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Alt’ys 

Eittbllulied  16  Years 

B86  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


B  Need  little  attention  and  pay  big  profits 

£  ^  C  If  you  are  interested  in  them  send  for  u 
w  w  *-*  sample  copy  of  Gleanings  in  Beo  Culture, 
for  the  Also  a  bee  supply  catalog. 

c  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

Harm  Box  350.  Medina,  Ohio. 


55  kills  Prairio  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
ami  Grain  Insects. 
‘‘The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exeped- 
So  tho  weevil,  but  yon  can  stop  their 


"FUMA 

ingly  small.”  So  tho  web,..,  mu.  ......  - 

f/rtbd “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide” 

TAYLOR  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Penn  Yau,  N.  I. 


FIGHT  T“  FIRE-FIEND 

Whether  in  stable,  home  or  in  the  woods.  We 
have  two  long-tested  pumps  both  adaptable  for 
spraying  and  exceptional  for  fire-fighting.  We 
have  no  room  here  to  tell  you  of  these  remarkable 

DOUGLAS  PUMPS 

but  send  today  for  our  two  free  catalogs  and  get  the  details, 
Fire-H'ardens,  Forest-Rangers,  Lumbermen — Write  today 
for  these  books.  Read  how  well  this  pump  will  serve  you. 

W.  &  B.  DOUGLAS,  l®1  William  St.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  alivays  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7803  tucked 
blouse  for  misses  and  small  women,  14, 
16  and  18  years.  7812  child’s  dress,  2  to 
6  years.  7808  semi-princesse  dress  for 


misses  and  small  women,  16  and  18 
years.  7802  girl’s  dress,  8  to  14  years. 
7784  four  gored  skirt,  22  to  34  waist. 


The  second  group  includes  7813  blouse 
with  Robespierre  collar,  34  to  44  bust. 
7787  Russian  blouse  for  misses  and 


small  women,  16  and  18  years.  7801 
waist  with  over  blouse  and  tunic,  34  to 
42  bust.  7795  girl’s  sailor  dress,  8  to 
14  years.  7792  one-piece  straight  skirt, 
22  to  30  waist.  Price  of  each  pattern,  10 
cents. 

Pickling  Tongue. 

Sprinkle  the  tongue  all  over  with  com¬ 
mon  salt,  let  it  stand  for  two  days,  then 
wash  off  all  the  salt.  Make  a  pickle  of 
one  pound  of  saltpetre  with  one  heap¬ 
ing  tablespoon ful  of  coarse  brown  sugar, 
rub  this  well  into  every  part  of  the 
tongue  and  let  it  remain  in  the  pickle 
for  three  weeks.  Turn  the  tongue  over 
every  day  and  baste  it  well  with  the 
pickle.  Before  cooking  soak  it  in  water 
for  two  hours.  A  tongue  requires  great 
care  in  cooking ;  it  should  never  be  al¬ 
lowed  actually  to  boil,  but  as  soon  as  if 
gets  near  the  boiling  point,  remove  the 
saucepan  to  the  back  of  the  stove  and 
there  keep  it  constantly  simmering  until 
cooked.  One  weighing  three  pounds  will 
take  about  two  hours  and  a  quarter. 

x.  A.  G. 


The  Welcome  Apple. 

“Health’s  best  way, 

Eat  apples  every  day.” 

The  most  common  way  of  cooking 
apples  is  for  sauce.  Did  I  hear  someone 
say,  “Any  cook  can  make  apple  sauce”  ? 
Yes,  there  is  apple  sauce  and  applesauce, 
but  what  a  difference,  and  all  in  the 
preparation.  Do  you  always  make  it 
the  same  way  ?  Many  do,  and  no  won¬ 
der  the  family  soon  tires  of  it.  I  give 
several  ways  of  making  good  sauce  if 
prepared  carefully,  although  the  variety 
of  apple  used  has  much  to  do  with  it; 
for  instance,  quite  a  difference  in  sauce 
made  from  the  Northern  Spy  and  that 
made  from  the  Ben  Davis. 

Pare,  quarter,  core  and  wash  the  ap- 
ties,  drop  them  into  sufficient  boiling 
water  to  about  half  cover  them,  cover 
closely  and  let  boil  rapidly  till  tender, 
watch  carefully  so  they  do  not  get  too 
soft,  move  to  back  of  stove,  remove 
cover,  add  sugar  to  taste  and  let  simmer 
slowly  till  transparent.  Serve  either 
warm  or  cold.  For  variety,  a  bit  of 
lemon  juice,  nutmeg  or  cinnamon  may 
be  used  at  different  times,  or  some 
quince  or  pineapple  may  be  cooked  with 
the  apples  or  they  may  be  cooked  in 
some  strawberry,  raspberry  or  grape 
juice. 

Another  method  is  to  prepare  apples 
as  above  and  drop  them  into  boiling  hot 
syrup  and  let  cook  as  before.  This 
makes  a  richer  sauce  and  the  apples  are 
more  apt  to  remain  whole.  Sauce  made 
by  either  method  may  be  served  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  While  hot,  stir  and  mash  the 
apples;  add  a  little  butter  and  set  away 
to  cool.  A  liberal  use  of  sugar  is  more 
agreeable  when  served  this  way.  But 
the  finest  way  of  all  to  make  delicious 
apple  sauce  is  to  cook  it  in  the  oven, 
prepare  as  for  boiled  sauce,  cut  into 
eighths,  arrange  in  layers  in  an  earthen¬ 
ware  vessel,  sprinkling  each  layer  with 
a  little  sugar.  Do  not  add  any  water, 
as  they  will  form  their  own  syrup. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  till  a  rich 
dark  red ;  the  flavor  will  be  entirely 
different  from  the  boiled  sauce.  Serve 
cold  with  whipped  cream  and  you  will 
surely  have  a  dish  fit  for  anyone. 

Baked  apples  are  always  relished. 
Core  and  place  in  a  deep  pan  with  some 
water  and  sugar ;  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven,  turning  and  basting  often;  the 
juice  should  become  jelly-like.  For  va¬ 
riety  sprinkle  with  cinnamon  or  nut¬ 
meg,  add  lemon  juice  or  fill  the  cavi¬ 
ties  with  chopped  quince,  pineapple  or 
nuts,  or  for  a  change  try  this:  Pour 
over  the  apples  a  little  weak  vinegar 
in  which  has  been  steeped  cloves,  all¬ 
spice  and  cinnamon;  add  sugar  to  taste; 
cover  closely  and  bake  slowly  a  long 
time. 

Scalloped  apples  are  delicious  when 
served  with  sugar  and  cream.  Melt  a 
heaping  tablespoon  of  butter  and  add  a 
cup  of  dry  bread  crumbs;  let  brown 
slightly,  stirring  frequently.  Cover  the 
bottom  of  a  buttered  pudding  dish  with 
some  of  the  crumbs;  add  a  layer  of 
thinly  sliced  apples,  sugar  and  spice  to 
taste;  add  more  crumbs  and  apples; 
last  layer  should  be  crumbs.  Bake  3(1 
or  more  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven; 
cover  at  first  to  keep  crumbs  from  burn¬ 
ing  or  browning  too  quickly. 

Apple  bread  has  been  highly  com¬ 
mended  for  its  wholesomeness.  Pare, 
quarter  and  core  the  apples  and  cook 
in  as  small  amount  of  water  as  possi¬ 
ble  till  tender.  While  warm,  mash  and 
add  double  the  amount  of  flour  and 
some  yeast;  mix  into  a  soft  loaf.  Do 
not  add  any  water,  as  the  juice  will 
furnish  the  liquid.  Let  rise  over  night, 
form  into  loaves  and  when  quite  light, 
bake. 

Apple  Pudding. — Make  a  dough  as 
for  shortcake,  just  stiff  enough  so  it 
will  stir  easily  with  a  spoon.  Place 
sliced  apples,  sugar  and  seasoning  in  a 
pudding  dish;  pour  over  it  the  dough 
and  bake  slowly.  Serve  with  cream  and 
sugar  or  fruit  juice. 

Apple  Pie. — Two  large  apples  chopped 
fine,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  egg,  juice  of 
one  lemon;  mix  all  together  and  bake 
with  two  crusts. 

Apple  Salad. — Four  large,  tart  apples 
diced,  one  cup  each  of  chopped  celery, 
dates  and  walnuts,  two  oranges  peeled 
and  sliced;  mix  all  together  and  serve 
with  this  dressing:  One  cup  of  cream, 
one  tablespoon  of  flour,  three  table¬ 
spoons  lemon  juice,  two.  tablespoons 
sugar,  two  tablespoons  of  oil  or  butter, 
one  teaspoon  mustard,  whites  of  two 
eggs ;  heat  cream  almost  to  boiling,  stir 
in  flour  wet  with  a  little  milk,  boil  two 
minutes,  stirring  all  the  time;  add 


sugar,  remove  from  fire  and  when 
nearly  cold  beat  in  the  whipped  whites, 
the  mustard  and  a  little  salt;  when 
ready  to  serve  add  lemon  juice  and 
pour  over  salad. 

Apple  Filling  for  Cake. — -White  of 
one  egg  well  beaten,  one  cup  of  sugar 
beaten  in,  pare  and  grate  one  tart  apple 
into  the  sugar  and  egg,  and  spread  be¬ 
tween  layers  of  cake.  Must  be  served 
at  once  or  the  apples  will  turn  dark. 

MRS.  e.  m.  s. 


Prize  Pumpkin  Pie. 

To-night  I  am  stewing  pumpkin  for 
pies,  and  as  a  reader,  also  a  contributor 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  asked  me  to  send  in 
my  recipe,  thought  I  would  do  so.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  differs  greatly  from 
other  recipes,  but  as  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  get  first  prize,  two 
years  in  succession  at  Grange  suppers, 
it  must  have  been  fairly  good.  We 
certainly  had  quite  a  bit  of  fun  over 
the  judges  eating  19  pieces  of  pie;  don’t 
think  there  were  quite  so  many  pies  the 
second  year. 

I  think  the  taste  of  the  pie  depends 
a  good  deal  on  the  thorough  cooking  of 
the  pumpkin.  I  have  it  pretty  well  dried 
out,  then  put  it  through  a  colander  so 
there  will  be  no  lumps.  For  one  pie, 
one  cup  pumpkin,  one  egg,  one  cup 
sugar,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one-half 
teaspoon  cloves  and  enough  milk  to 
make  it  quite  thin.  When  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  are  all  put  together  I  put  the  pan 
over  a  kettle  of  hot  water  and  let  it 
thicken  up ;  if  it  thickens  too  much  thin 
again.  Some  advocate  baking  the  crust 
before  putting  in  the  filling,  but  I  do 
not;  the  crust  will  bake  nicely  while 

the  filling  is  baking.  A  pumpkin  pie 

does  not  want  a  very  hot  oven,  just 
moderate.  When  the  pie  is  done  the 
little  bubbles  that  come  up  will  be  clear. 
If  I  make  three  pies  I  only  use  two 
eggs,  but  allow  the  rest  as  stated  for 

each  pie.  housewifd. 


You  shut  out  all  the  rain  when 
you  button  a 

FISH  BRAND  REFLEX 
SLICKER 

This  design  shows  you  why. 


PATENTED 


See  those  edges  turned  back,  or  Re¬ 
flexed  ?  When  the  Reflex  Slicker  is  1 
buttoned  they  catch  all  the  water  that  | 
runs  in  at  the  front  and  conduct  it  to  j 
the  bottom. 

Sold  everywhere  at  $3.00 

'TOW  Eft’o  SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED. 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 
BOSTON 

Tower  Canadian  Limited 
Toronto  5t3 


BAND  INSTRUMENTS 

Catalog  contains  282  pages,  788  illus¬ 
trations,  67  color-plates.  8561  artloles  de-  1 
Bcrlbed-all  musical  Instruments  and  sup¬ 
plies,  Superb  quality  and  lowest  dlreot 
prices.  Free  trial  and  easy  payments. 
We  supply  the  United  States  Government, 
Mention  what  Instrument  you  are 

FREE  CATALOG 

J8£5~2  Point®  of  Supply;  Address  the  nearer  one. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO., 

185  E.  4th  St.  Cincinnati  608 S.  Wabash  Av.  Chicago 


The  Power  of  Silent  Service 


If  the  crowd  on  the  stock  ex¬ 
change  kept  quiet  and  let  one  man 
talk,  that  man  could  be  heard  in 
every  corner  of  the  room.  But  the 
shouting  members  produce  a  com¬ 
posite  of  sound,  so  that  no  one 
trader  is  understood  except  by  a 
small  group  around  a  particular 
trading  post. 

If  everyone  were  able  to  shout 
twice  as  loud,  the  result  would  be 
only  a  greater  noise,  and  less 
intelligible. 

For  communication  to  be  univer¬ 
sal  there  must  be  silent  transmis¬ 
sion.  In  a  noisy  stock  exchange 
where  the  voice,  unaided,  cannot 
be  understood  across  the  room, 
there  are  hundreds  of  telephones 
which  carry  speech  half  way  across 
the  continent. 


The  telephone  converts  the 
spoken  words  into  silent  elec¬ 
trical  impulses. 

In  a  single  Bell  telephone  cable, 
a  hundred  conversations  can  be 
carried  side  by  side  without  inter¬ 
ference,  and  then  distributed  to  as 
many  different  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  land.  Each  conver¬ 
sation  is  led  through  a  system  of 
wire  pathways  to  its  proper  desti¬ 
nation,  and  whispers  its  message 
into  a  waiting  ear. 

Silent  transmission  and  the  in¬ 
terconnecting  lines  of  the  Bell 
System  are  indispensable  for  uni¬ 
versal  telephone  service. 

Without  such  service,  our  cities 
would  be  slow  of  speech  and  the 
States  would  be  less  closely  knit 
together. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

EXPERIENCE  IN  HORSE  BUSINESS. 

Noting  an  article  recently  as  to  care 
of  stallions  prompted  me  to  give  a  bit 
of  my  experience.  Years  ago,  when 
horses  were  a  drug  on  the  market,  a 
very  good  one  not  being  worth  over 
$100,  I  thought  I  saw  in  the  future  of 
the  horse  business,  money  for  the  man 
who  laid'  a  good  foundation  from  a 
breeding  standpoint.  I  started  with  this 
idea  to  procure  the  nicest,  best  brood 
mares  obtainable;  gave  a  local  horse 
buyer  an  order  for  a  pair  of  the  best 
mares  he  could  get  in  Iowa.  They 
came,  good  ones,  nice  looking,  attrac¬ 
tive  animals.  The  best,  nicest  looking* 
fattest  stallion  was  selected  as  the  sire 
of  my  future  money  makers.  As  to 
results,  there  were  no  results.  One 
mare  would  not  breed,  the  other  would 
not  carry  her  foal  to  maturity.  Not 
discouraged  I  went  to  same  source  for 
another  pair  of  breeding  animals,  pro¬ 
cured  them  and  had  slightly  better  re¬ 
sults,  but  as  long  as  I  kept  the  dams 
hog-fat  and  bred  to  sires  in  same  con¬ 
dition,  without  exercise,  the  rule  was 
to  bury  the  offspring,  until  I  had  a 
veritable  colt  graveyard  upon  my  farm. 

I  changed  my  base,  selected  the  best 
home-bred  mares  I  could  get,  paid  at¬ 
tention  to  their  ancestry  as  to  raising 
colts,  bought  a  stallion  of  my  own, 
put  him  in  the  team,  made  him  earn 
his  keep  outside  the  stud  and  have 
to-day  my  third  stallion  along  this  line. 
The  exception  to-day  is  to  bury  the 
colt,  the  rule  to  raise  them.  The 
same  principle  holds  good  with  both 
sire  and  dam.  Both  should  be  kept  in 
good,  hard  flesh  and  thin,  exercised 
or  worked  daily,  and  the  sire  becomes 
as  tractable  in  the  hands  of  a  master 
as  the  dam.  Notice  the  word  master; 
not  everyone  is  capable  of  working  a 
stallion,  and  he  should  not  be  trusted 
in  the  hands  of  anyone  but  a  master. 
The  principles  involved  in  above  took 
many  years  to  work  out,  and  had  the 
writer  started  on  the  same  basis  upon 
which  he  works  to-day  he  would  be 
several  thousand  dollars  better  off 

j.  c.  SIDLE. 


But  breed  up,  not  down.  Most  farmers 
keep  scrubs  because  they  will  not  take 
the  time  and  trouble  to  get  any  better 
and  besides,  does  not  the  drover  bring 
the  cows  to  his  door?  If  farmers  woulc 
figure  cost  and  profit  they  would  have 
much  better  herds,  but  until  they  do 
they  will  handle  10  scrubs  where  five 
good  ones  would  give  a  larger  profit. 

J.  ALEXANDER  VAN  RENSSELAER. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


FARMING  WITH  SCRUB  CATTLE. 

It  costs  as  much  to  feed  a  scrub  as  a 
good  one,  maybe  more,  and  the  labor 
amounts  to  the  same  the  year  round. 
Living  in  a  farming  section  where 
drovers  bring  in  two  and  three  hundred 
carloads  of  scrub  cattle  to  sell  the  pub¬ 
lic  yearly  makes  me  over  tired.  Most 
of  these  cattle  are  “scrubs”  of  the 
meanest  order  fixed  up  for  sale,  cast¬ 
offs  from  the  farms  at  a  few  hundred 
miles  distance,  and  purchased  at  a 
nominal  sum.  In  the  Fall  every  year 
sales  are  held,  and  prices  ranging  all 
the  way  from  $50  to  $135  are  realized 
from  this  scrub  stuff  Bulls  and  feeding 
steers  are  also  auctioned  off  and  bring 
big  prices.  The  bulls  are  poor,  mangy 
scrubby  creatures  that  should  be  given 
the  ax  at  home,  but  these  farmers  pur¬ 
chase  them  eagerly  in  order  to  get  their 
cows  with  calf  and  then  fatten  Mr. 
Bull  for  Winter  beef.  Tell  these  farm¬ 
ers  that  by  using  such  bulls  they  are 
lowering  the  grade  of  cattle  produced, 
and  lowering  their  butter  fat  test  by 
raising  a  heifer  calf  by  one  of  these 
bulls,  and  they  think  one  is  crazy.  They 
must  get  all  they  can  for  their  money, 
and  as  they  obtain  service  and  beef  for 
the  one  price  they  truly  believe  they 
are  financiers.  But  listen  to  these  men 
kick  at  the  creamery  every  month. 
“How  is  it  my  test  is  so  low?  I  feed 
the  best  that  money  can  buy  and  a  lot 
of  it.”  If  the  creamery  manager  told 
the  truth  he  would  say,  “Feed  will  not 
make  a  test,  get  a  butter  cow  and  you 
will  get  a  good  test.  If  you  keep  on 
with  the  scrubs  you  now  have  you  won’t 
get  any  test  at  all  in  a  few  years.” 

If  feed  could  increase  the  butter  fat 
content  in  milk  the  Holstein  cow  would 
really  be  the  wonder  butter  machine  of 
the  world.  Even  at  the  much  greater 
cost  to  keep,  the  exceptionally  large 
amount  of  product  with  the  high  fat 
content  would  more  than  balance  this 
cost.  But  they  are  milk,  not  butter 
cows,  and  no  feed  will  change  them. 
If  a  man  has  cows,  why  cannot  he  be 
sensible  and  use  the  breed  which  is  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  his  section?  If 
butter  is  the  article  sold  get  a  butter 
cow,  if  milk  get  a  milk  and  beef  cow. 


SOY  BEANS  WITH  CORN. 

Replying  to  L.  A.  S.,  of  Massachusetts, 
on  page  519,  regarding  the  growing 
of  Soy  beans  and  corn  silage.  I  have 
been  growing  this  kind  of  silage  for 
five  years,  and  would  no  more  think  of 
growing  corn  silage  alone  than  I  woulc 
think  of  taking  the  feed  away  from 
my  horses.  You  may  ask  why?  In 
the  first  place,  to  produce  milk  you 
must  give  your  cows  feed  containing 
the  ingredients  found  in  milk.  We 
find  milk  contains  4  per  cent,  protein, 
hence  we  must  feed  a  ration  contaiq 
ing  protein.  Soy  bean  meal  contains 

36  per  cent,  protein,  while  cornmeal 
contains  only  9.4  per  cent. ;  conse¬ 
quently  it  requires  nearly  four  bushels 
of  corn  to  equal  one  of  Soy  beans. 
Hence  you  have  nearly  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  in  your  silo  by  mixing  the  two. 

Be  careful  to  get  the  right  kind  of 
beans;  there  are  over  200  different 
varieties.  I  have  tested  over  20  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties,  and  am  trying  several 
more  this  season.  Should  you  get 
an  early  variety  that  will  ripen  prior  to 
your  corn  they  will  shatter,  and  noth¬ 
ing  but  dry  woody  stalks  remain  when 
corn  is  cut.  Should  you  plant  a  late 
variety  you  would  get  nothing  but  the 
foliage,  as  many  varieties  will  not  ma¬ 
ture  in  this  locality.  Get  the  Guelph 
(Medium  Green)  and  plant  with  silage 
corn,  and  Pride  of  the  North,  Learning, 
Eureka  or  many  others.  Use  one  peck 
of  beans  to  one  bushel  of  corn,  mix 
them  thoroughly  on  the  floor,  then 
place  them  in  a  seven-tooth  drill,  stop¬ 
ping  all  but  the  first,  center  and  last 
holes.  This  makes  the  rows  28  inches 
apart.  Proceed  to  plant  the  mixture 
the  same  as  you  would  were  it  all 
corn.  Care  for  it  the  same,  harvest 
and  cut  the  same,  then  you  have  the 
beans  thoroughly  mixed  through  the 
silage.  Do  not  get  the  mistaken  idea 
that  the  bean  is  going  to  run  up  the 
corn  or  lie  on  the  ground.  The  nature 
of  the  Soy  bean  is  to  stand  erect,  and 
it  is  self-supporting.  The  bean  is  one 
of  the  hardiest  crop  I  ever  grew;  it 
will  resist  both  wet  and  drought  better 
than  corn  and  will  stand  as  much 
frost  as  corn.  I  can  make  as  much 
milk  on  silage  of  this  quality  without 
feed,  aside  from  the  beans  in  the  silage, 
as  I  can  on  grass,  two  feeding  per 
day,  with  coarse  fodder  at  noon. 

A.  COLLSON. 

Chemung  Co.,  *N.  Y. 
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^■Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.  Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatchforcl’s  Calf  Meal 

The  perfect  milk  substi¬ 
tute— the  best  since  1800. 

Write(>  today  for  free 
book,  ‘How  to  Raise 
Calves.”  Your  name  and  ad- 
dress  on  a  postal  is  enough. 

Blatchford’s 
Calf  Meal 
Factory 

Waukegan,  III 


STANDARDIZED. 


EASY  AND  SAFETO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

_ PURIFIES. 

It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  la 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 

Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICHIGAN 


OHE  DIPPING  KILLS  ALL  TICKS 


and  keeps  SHEEP  free  from  fresh  attacks. 
Used  on  250  million  sheep  annually.  Increases 
Quantity  and  quality  of  wool.  Improves  appear¬ 
ance  and  condition  of  flock.  If  dealer  can’t 
supply  you  send  *1.75  for  $2  packet.  Shipments 
can  be  made  from  New  York  City.  Specially 
illustrated  booklet  on  "Ticks”  sent  free  for  ask¬ 
ing,  a  post  card  brings  it. 

WM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

Dept.  20,  64  W.  Illinois  St. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


Sand  for  booklet. 


“Guaranteed  or  Money  Back.” 
Coughs,  Distemper,  Indigestion. 

NEWTON’S 

tSE*****  goo.  $1.00  per  can. 

Large  for  Heaves. 

At  druggists’  or  sent  postpaid. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Go., Toledo,  Oklq 


h|  EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 


30  Days’  Trial— Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
liox  60,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


RORF.HTSON’S  C  IT  A  I  IS 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 

“I  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  TEAKS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  licst  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forcstvllle*  Conn. 


Foster  Steel  and  Wood 

STANCHIONS 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makes  cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  ;  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTER  STEEI.  STANCHION  CO. 
90G  In.ti  ranee  Hide..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CRUMB'S 


IMPROVED 

WARRINER 


STANCHION 


Henry  II.  Albertson,  Burl¬ 
ington,  N.  J.,  writes:  “Jly 
new  Stanchions  add  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  my  cows.*’ 

WHY  TORTURE 

yours  with  rigid  stanchions? 

Send  for  specifications 
__  of  inexpensive  yet  saui- 
i—tary  cow  .stable  to 

WAXLACE  li.  ClUIUIi,  15ox  Alts,  Forestvillc,  Conn. 


Young  Chicks 

Atthis  time,  when  millionsand  millions  of  little  chicks,  turkeys 
and  ducks  will  be  incubated  into  the  world,  every  available  human 
agency  will  be  employed  to  combat  the  deadly  influences  of  Gapes, 

Cholera,  Indigestion,  Legweariness  and  hundreds  of  other  fatal  poultry 
diseases.  Success  depends  upon  your  ability  to  conquer  these  diseases. 

Dr.  Hess(M.D.,D.V.S.),just  twenty  years  ago,  was  puzzling  overthis  same 
proposition  and  the  prescription  shown  herewith  is  his  solution.  It  represents 

DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A 


and  no  one  can  dispute  the  absolute,  positive  value  of  the  remedy  for 
the  above-named  poultry  diseases,  because  the  best  authority  on  earth 
recommends  them.  Don’t  lose  your  flock  after  it  arrives— insure  and 
protect  the  lives  of  your  little  chicks  with  poultry  Pan-a-cc-a. 

Our  Proposition.  Feed  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  all  spring  and  summer. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  bey  ond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  it  has  cured 
your  chicks  of  gapes,  cholera,  legweariness  and  the  like,  the 
dealer  is  required  to  refund  your  money.  l'A  lbs.  25c.  (mail  or 
express  prepaid,  40c);  5  lbs.  60c:  12  lbs.  $1.25;  25-lb.  pail  $2.50. 
Except  in  Canada  and  the  extreme  West. 

OR.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  puts  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  in  the  pink 
of  condition.  After  the  long  winter  on  dry  feed  stock  need  a  tonic.  Besides,  Dr. 
Hess  Stock  Tonic  saves  feed  by  increasing  digestion.  By  the  old  methods  of  feeding 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan- 

a-ce-a  contains: 

Potassium  Nitrate.  An 
Lllminant. 

Nux  Vomica.  A  Nerve 
Tonic  • 

Quassia.  A  Biller  Sto¬ 
machic  and  Appetizer. 

Hyposulphite  of  Soda. 
An  Internal  Antiseptic. 

Iron  (Sulphate).  A  Blood 
Builder. 

Iron  (Red  Oxide).  A 
Blood  Builder. 

Carbonate  of  Lime.  An 
Antacid  and  shell 
forming. 

Sodium  Chloride.  An  Ap¬ 
petizer  and  Cleanser. 
Under  the  supervision  of 

Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  the 

abovo  is  carefully  com- 

/louuded  and  blended  with 
ust  enough  cereal  meal  to 
make  a  perfect,  mixture. 


Stockmen  had  to  let  the  hogs  follow  the  steers  in  order  to  save  some  of  the  grain  wasted  through  non-digestion.  It  is 
possible  to  save  a  part  of  this  by  strengthening  the  digestive  organs.  Sold  on  a  liberal  money-back  guarantee. 
100  lbs.  $5.00;  25-lb.  pail  $1.60  (except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South).  Send  2c  for 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Book. 


FREE. 


Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  will  at  any  time  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals  free  of  charge  if  you 

id  s 


will  send  him  full  details.  Mention  this  paper  and  send  2c  stamp. 
Veterinary  Book  also  free. 
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A  MICHIGAN  CREAMERY  ASSOCIATION. 

There  is  no  section  of  Michigan  where 
dairying  has  advanced  within  the  last 
few  years  as  in  Hillsdale  County.  Good 
prices  prevailing  for  butter  fat  for  re¬ 
cent  years  have  made  everybody  sit 
up  and  take  notice,  and  for  the  last 
few  years  we  have  been  marketing 
our  own  product  and  getting  a  better 
share  of  the  dollar,  receiving  34.47 
cents  per  pound  for  fat  delivered  at  tlu 
creamery,  which  is  five  cents  above  the 
average  Elgin  price  for  the  last  year. 
Perhaps  nothing  shows  the  interest 
taken  in  the  dairy  industry  more  than 
a  comparison  of  the  price  of  cows  to¬ 
day  with  those  of  several  years  ago. 
Seven  years  ago  the  writer  came  back 
to  the  farm  and  at  that  time  purchased 
several  excellent  cows,  fresh  or  soon 
to  be  fresh,  at  from  $40  to  $45,  one  of 
which  I  own  now  and  could  take  $70 
for  if  I  wanted  to  sell.  Any  cow  that 
will  give  milk,  if  put  up  at  auction, 
will  bring  $60  or  better,  and  when  a 
good  high-grade  herd  is  offered  for  sale 
(which  is  seldom),  the  prices  will  range 
from  $75  to  $100.  Prices  of  feed  are : 
Corn  52 ;  oats,  28 ;  rye,  55 ;  bran,  $28 ; 
middlings,  $31;  cotton-seed,  $35;  oil 
meal,  $33;  clover  hay,  $10;  Timothy, 
$10.  Young  men  are  more  and  more 
waking  up  to  the  possibilities  of  dairy 
farming,  and  are  taking  charge  of  the 
run-down  farms  and  bringing  them  back 
to  a  good  state  of  fertility  with  dairy 
cows  and  commercial  fertilizers  and 
three-year  crop  rotations.  They  are 
reading  the  best  dairy  papers  and  books 
more  than  ever  before,  and  profiting 
by  what  they  read.  Many  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  short  course  given 
by  our  Agricultural  College  and  com¬ 
ing  back  determined  to  make  good. 

Hillsdale  Co.,  Mich.  e.  e.  linton. 


R.  N.-Y. — The  report  of  the  Litch¬ 
field  Dairy  Association  shows  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  for  the  year: 


Month. 

Butter 

.  Amt.  Rec'd. 

Exp. 

Price. 

1912. 

March 

.  .21,004 

$6,469.00 

$600.00 

34c 

April  . 

.  .26.252 

8,708.00 

737.00 

37c 

May  . . 

.  .34,828 

9,779.00 

975.00 

31c 

.Tune  . 

.  .34,012 

9,422.00 

985.00 

30c 

July  . 

.  .  30,555 

8,263.00 

616.00 

30c 

August 

.  .25.451 

6,786.00 

500.00 

30e 

Sept.  . 

.  .21,623 

6,496.00 

600.00 

33c 

Oct.  . . 

. .21,394 

6,740.00 

600.00 

35  c 

Nov.  . 

.  .19,290 

6,833.00 

578.00 

39c 

Dec.  . 

.  .  22,672 

8,237.00 

660.00 

40c 

1913. 

Jan.  . 

.  .25,928 

9,145.00 

777.00 

39c 

Feb.  . 

.  .26,479 

9,639.00 

794.00 

40c 

Total 

309,488 

$96,517.00  $8,422.00 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  average 
price  for  butter  fat  was  34.47  cents. 
The  cost  of  making,  including  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  2.8  cents.  During  the  same 
period  the  average  price  paid  at  Elgin 
creameries  was  29.61  cents,  so  that  the 
Litchfield  Association  obtained  a  net 
average  of  4.86  cents  per  pound  above 
Elgin  for  butter  fat.  This  creamery 
was  thus  able  to  pay  to  its  patrons 
$12,370  for  butter  fat  above  what  was 
paid  on  the  Elgin  market.  This  would 
have  been  impossible  but  for  the  fair 
cooperative  spirit  which  existed  between 
the  patrons  and  the  creamery.  An  art¬ 
icle  of  the  by-laws  of  this  Dairy  Asso- 
ciaiton  states : 

“All  persons  delivering  butter  fat  to  the 
factory  will  be  required  to  pay  their  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  expenses,  taxes,  insurance, 
repairs,  and  seven  per  cent,  interest  on 
the  stock  paid  in  (which  the  board  of 
directors  shall  ascertain  at  the  end  of 
eacli  month)  and  receive  for  their  butter 
whatever  it  nets  the  factory.” 

This  association  has  been  remarkably 
successful.  It  is  in  a  locality  where 
farmers  have  been  able  to  get  together 
for  their  mutual  profit.  Their  experi¬ 
ence  shows  what  can  be  done  in  this 
way  when  there  can  be  found  a  fair 
spirit  of  live  and  let  live. 


FUTURE  OF  OHIO  DAIRYING. 

In  my  judgment  the  dairy  business 
can  have  nothing  but  a  brilliant  future, 
barring  one  feature.  Where  one  is  so 
situated  that  he  has  a  good  market  at 
hand,  has  a  good  foundation  herd,  has 
the  inclination  to  bear  the  burdens  and 
the  help,  is  available,  he  certainly  can 
prosper  in  this  work.  From  my  view¬ 
point  I  most  certainly  believe  the  most 
interested  party  to  the  business  is  the 
proprietor  himself  and  that  he  will  see 
to  it  that  his  establishment  is  clean  and 
healthful,  his  animals  the  same,  and  if 
anything  gets  out  of  condition  he  him¬ 
self  will  see  to  correcting  the  evil,  and 
right  here  comes  in  that  one  feature 
of  uncertainty,  the  attitude  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  and  municipal  government  toward 
the  dairy  interests.  Health  officers  and 
others  imbued  with  authority  and  spur¬ 


red  on  by  germ  and  microbe  cranks 
may  possibly  turn  a  paying  business 
into  an  unprofitable  one.  Dairying  is 
not  largely  carried  on  in  this  part  of 
the  county.  Most  farmers  keep  a  few 
cows,  but  largely  for  local  trade ;  but 
few  silos.  As  to  prices  of  cows  and 
feed,  cows  have  increased  at  least  40  to 
50  per  cent.,  and  are  scarce.  Rough 
feed  has  declined  wonderfully.  Clover 
hay  about  one  year  ago  sold  for  $20 
to  $22  per  ton  at  public  sales ;  this 
year  has  sold  as  low  as  $6  to  $6.25, 
hardly  fertilizer  value.  Corn,  55  to  60 
cents  per  bushel,  oats,  30  to  32  cents, 
comparatively  one  cent  per  pound  for 
both.  Mill  feeds  and  dairy  feeds  about 
normal,  do  not  fluctuate  like  they  used 
to.  My  best  judgment  is  that  beef  cat¬ 
tle  are  going  to  be  a  better  proposition 
than  dairy;  however  either  is  all  right 
if  the  proprietor  is  made  up  of  right 
material.  J.  e.  sidle. 

Wayne  Co.,  O. 


Horse  With  Tumor. 

I  have  a  horse  17  years  old.  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  at  present  as  frisky  as  when  a  colt. 
Some  time  ago  (perhaps  a  year)  a  bunch 
appeared  partly  under  and  partly  below 
the  breast  collar,  directly  in  front.  When 
it  grew  about  as  large  as  a  duck  egg  an 
“ex''-veterinarian  examined  it  and  said  it 
was  a  sac  containing  serum  and  was 
caused  by  a  strain.  ilis  prescription  was 
to  make  a  small  incision,  expel  the 
serum  and  inject  iodine  with  a  small  rubber 
syringe.  This  was  done  and  pus  formed. 
The  sac  was  (supposedly)  destroyed  and 
cure  effected.  Four  to  six  months  later 
another  sac  formed  in  the  same  place.  The 
same  treatment  was  tried,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess.  The  bunch  is  smaller,  but  iodine  has 
been  injected  perhaps  a  dozen  times  and 
only  once  or  twice  has  produced  suppura¬ 
tion,  and  then  only  for  a  short  time,  and 
serum  is  still  secreted  and  discharged.  It 
seems  useless  and  cruel  to  continue  this 
treatment  longer.  Can  you  suggest,  any¬ 
thing?  One  party  proposed  inserting  a 
“small  stick”  of  caustic,  but  I  would  not 
allow  anyone  except  a  veterinarian  to  use 
that  and"  we  are  12  miles  from  the  nearest 
practicing  "vet.”  I  think  it  would  be  un¬ 
wise  to  have  the  sac  removed  by  using  the 
knife  and  then  drive  the  horse  home,  and 
we  have  no  conveniences  for  throwing  or 
managing  him  here.  I  think  the  trouble 
was  caused  each  time  by  bruising  against 
the  edge  of  manger  as  the  horse  had  the 
habit  of  throwing  his  hay  out  on  a  feed 
box  and  then  straining  forward  to  get  the 
last  mouthful.  During  these  last  treat¬ 
ments  the  iodine  has  escaped  as  soon  as 
the  syringe  was  withdrawn.  p.  h.  k. 

New  York. 

If  a  fibroid  tumor  has  formed  around  the 
small  secreting  sac  it  should  be  removed 
by  cutting  and  there  would  be  no  danger 
in  bringing  the  horse  home  soon  after  the 
operation.  If  there  is  no  thick  fibroid 
tumor  wall,  open  the  sac  freely  and  once 
daily  pack  the  cavity  full  of  oakum  satu¬ 
rated  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  tur¬ 
pentine  and  raw  linseed  oil  until  this  can 
no  longer  be  inserted.  It  will  soon  fill  up 
if  so  treated.  Bruising,  such  as  you  sug¬ 
gest,  is  the  common  cause  of  such  condi¬ 
tions.  Prevent  this  from  happening  again. 
They  do  not  come  from  strain.  Iodine  is 
a  useful  application,  but  caustic  should  not 
bo  used.  a.  s.  a. 
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“EAST  RIVER  GRADE  HOLSTEINS  ” 

F  O  II  SAI.K 

BO  COWS  servod  to  come  fresh  this  fall  and  milking 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  pounds  per  day,  now. 

20  FRESH  COWS.  You  will  like  them.  Come  and 
see  them  milked. 

25  COWS  due  to  calve  this  spring— Good  size  and 
in  fine  condition. 

Rogistorod  Bulls  and  Rogiatorod  Cows  also  For  Sale. 

Pell  Phono,  JOHN  H.  WKBRTEIt, 

No.  3II-F-5  l»ci>t.  It  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— Two  fine,  six  months  old 
Bull  Calves,  from  registered  Guernsey  stock. 
Price,  fifty  dollars  each.  C.  I-  F.  S-.  Batistan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Bred  Sows,  Service  Boars,  Pigs  all  ages.  Ninety 
brood  sows  and  seven  mature  herd  boars  in  our 
brooding  herd.  No  animal  good  enough  unless 
largo  enough.  We  have  the  large,  long-bodied  and 
good-headed  kind  that  make  good  in  the  farrowing 
pen  as  well  as  show  ring. 

H.  C.  A  H.  B.  Harpcntling,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

Has  bred  more  high-class  hogs  than  any  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Have  sows  bred  for  Spring  litters  and  some 
Summer  farrowed  sow  pigs  that  are  right  to  bebred 
for  next  Summer  farrow.  Write  me.  Address, 
J.  E.  WATSON,  PROP.,  MARBLEDALE,  CONN. 


Duroc  March  Pigsiij.S  Pjg. 

OHELD0N  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
d  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  HAKNK8.  Oxford.  N.  V. 


MULEF00T  HOGS  are  hardy,  prolific  and  quick  grow¬ 
ers.  300  head.  DUNLAP,  Williamsport,  Ohio 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups, Beagles  and  Poultry. Write  for 
pirces  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ercildonn,  Pa- 


Alfalfa  Lodge  YORKSHIRES 

Large  English  White,  short-nose  type. 

Spring  pigs  ready.  Trios  not  akin. 

J.  G.  CUltTlS.  15ox  373,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


-  The  kind  that  bring  the  cow 
X^OIIie  Flips  NELSON’S,  Grove  City.  P 


PERCHERON  BELGIAN 

STALLIONS 


We  want  te  get 
acquainted  with 
you.  It  will  be 
interesting. 

Price  and  Qual¬ 
ity  will  be  the 
c  on  vincin  g 
argument. 


A  step  feward 
when  buying  a 
Stallion  of 


GEO.  W.  SOUERS  &  SONS,  Huntington,  Indiana 

Branch  Barn  at  Harrison  Place,  off  Harrison  Street,  Post  Office  Box  333,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


II 


SES 


50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per- 
cheron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.  W.  Green,  Middlefield ,  O. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &  Warren 


)ERCHER0N  STALII0NS,  withqnalitv  guaranteed,  at 

farmer's  prices.  BONNY  BROOK  FARM,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 

Adirondack  Farms,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Tbe  greatest  breedino  establishment 
in  the  East 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  i 
Suffolk  Punch  Horses 

Three  importations  of  SO  head  in 
seven  months.  Quality  draft  stal¬ 
lions  that  will  make  you  money. 
Is  there  one  needed  in  your  town? 
Send  for  Catalogue  C. 

DAIRY  CA.TTLE 


CATTLE 


Just  off  Press 

The  1913  edition  of  "  Meridale 
Jerseys,”  just  out,  contains 
much  practical  and  valuable 
information  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  dairymen  and  Jersey 
breeders  everywhere. 

Meridale  Jerseys  are  a  development.  The 
booklet  explains  briefly  and  illustrates  some  of  the 
policies  which  have  governed  their  development. 
It  also  tells  how  we  have  solved  some  perplexing 
problems  in  herd  building.  Its  statements  are 

backed  by  facts  based  on  accurate  yearly  records. 

It  also  describes  a  number  of  well-bred,  well¬ 
born  and  well-grown  young  bulls.  The  proof  of 
their  dairy  quality  is  evidenced  by  the  authenti¬ 
cated  records  of  their  dams  and  in  many  cases  of 
their  grandams  as  well.  Their  sires  are  notable 
for  their  quality  among  the  best  known  Jersey 
bulls  of  either  Island  or  American  breeding. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  you  on  request. 

AYER  &  McKINNEY,  300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

UfE  HAVE  A  YOUNG  BULL  FOR  SALE  that  is  a  show  ani 

**  mal,  largely  white  and  light  in  every  way.  Born 
Oct.  31,  1912.  Price,  1100.  Send  for  pedigree 
CI.OVEKDALE  FABM,  -  Charlotte,  N,  Y. 


Breed  Up— Not  Down' 


-Jersey  Bull  Calves 
you  can  afford  to 
buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  U.  F- 
SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Registered  GUERNSEY  BULL 

age,  3  years:  splendid  individual  of  good  breeding. 
Price  reasonable.  THE  SABINE  FARM,  Richmond,  Mass. 

If  You  Want  Guernseys  tlVoV1*?"™ 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Box  96.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

GmCRNSKYS— COWS.  HEIFERS  AN0  BULLS-Two 
bulls  old  enough  for  service.  Prices,  3100  up. 

W.  ROBERT  DUNLOP,  Trolley  Station  19,  Fayetteville.  N.  Y. 

FROM  ALL  OF  THE  BREEDS 

at  the  Nat'l  Dairy  Show,  1912 

A  GUERNSEY 

was  pronounced  by 

Judges  the  Best 

Write  us  about  her 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  Y  PETERBORO.  N.  H. 


CHESHIRES 


— Gl’EKJi  S  K  Y  S — The  pig  for 
the  finest  meat. 

The  cow  for  the  finest  butter, 

M0RNINGSIDE  FARM.  Sylvania,  Pa. 


Registered  Holstein  Bulls 

for  sale  cheap  at  farmer's  prices.  One  born  July 
4.  1912;  others  from  two  weeks  to  two  months  old. 
All  well-grown,  iierfectly  marked,  well-bred  and 
'uaranteed  ri^ht  in  every  particular. 


B.  Me  I 


IN  AN, 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


\A/  □  I TP  BT  the  Tompkins  Co.  Breeders’  Ass’n, 
ww  I*  3  1  Ci  Box  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.,  for 
a  copy  of  The  Tompkins  Co.  Breeders'  Journal 
with  sale-list  of  pure-bred  stock,  or  better  yet, 
send  25  cents  for  a  year’s  subscription.  Some 
special  offers  in  Holstein  cattle,  Percheron  stal¬ 
lions,  Southdown  ewes  and  Cheshire  gilts. 

BIG  REDUCTION  IN 
REG.  HOLSTEIN  MALE  CALVES 

Bound  to  close  them  out  at  once.  Choicely  bred, 
fine  individuals;  large  producing  dams.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Can  also  spare  a  few  cows. 

F.  H  RIVENBURGH,  HILLHURST  FARM,  Muansville.  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ff0' 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanga,  N.  Y. 


will  occur  the  second  in  a  series  of  semi-annual  consignment  sales,  known  as 

Todd’s  Interstate  Consignment  Sale 

This  event  will  occur  on  the  Interstate  Fair  Ground  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 

on  the  above  date,  and  every  person  interested  in  the  Holstein-Friesian  cow  is  hereby  invited  to 
attend.  About  75  head,  mostly  females,  will  be  sold  at  this  time.  All  over  six  months  of  age  will 
have  the  tuberculin  test  applied.  Among  the  consignors  are  : 

A.  A.  Cortelyou,  Somerville.  N.  J.  I  L.  E.  Opie.  Skillman,  N.  J. 

Bernhard  Meyer,  Finderne,  N.  J.  I  H.  De  Witt  Terhune,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 

Willis  E.  Stryker,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J.  1  E.  J.  Bergen,  Harlingen,  N.  J. 

Alvin  Hill,  Ringoes,  N.  J.  ]  and  others. 

The  above  cattle  are  pledged  to  absolute  sale,  and  we  leave  it  all  with  the  breeding  public 
to  help  make  this  event  a  success. 

Yon  ought  to  know  us— to  get  acquainted,  address 

JACOB  TODD,  JR.,  Sale  Manager,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

He  hope  catalog  trill  be  ready  to  mail  about  May  nth. 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Are  you  wearing  out  your  ambition,  your  strength 
ami  your  courage  in  a  hopeless  struggle  with  the  scrub 
stock  proposition  ? 

With  good  purebred  Holsteins,  dairying  pays;  and  the 
sale  of  superfluous  stock  nets  a  substantial  additional  profit. 

Holsteins  lead,  not  only  in  milk  production,  lint  in  yield¬ 
ing  the  greatest  profit  in  the  production  of  butterfat. 

Send  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS'N,  F.  L.  HOUC1ITON.  Sec’y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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Milk 


In  effect  April  11,  1913,  the  N.  Y.  Milk 
Exchange  price  was  reduced  10  cents  per 
40-quart  can,  now  being:  B  (selected  raw 
and  pasteurized),  $1.71  per  40-quart  can; 
C  (for  cooking  and  manufacturing),  $1.61, 
netting  3%  and  3%  cents  to  shippers  in 
the  26-cent  zone. 

The  zones  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  follows :  23  cents 
for  the  first  40  miles  from  New  York ;  26 
cents  for  the  next  60  miles ;  29  cents  for 
the  next  90  miles ;  beyond  this,  32  cents. 
The  railroads  allow  a  discount  for  car  lots 
of  10,000  quarts  of  10  and  12%  per  cent. 


NEW  MILK  LAWS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  milk  situation 
in  Massachusetts  the  past  Winter  has  been 
the  strenuous  efforts  put  forward  by  the 
advocates  of  the  so-called  Ellis  milk  bill 
to  get  a  favorable  report  on  the  bill  by  the 
present  Legislature.  The  recent  action, 
however,  by  the  joint  session  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  on  public  health  and  agriculture 
has  knocked  their  hopes  in  the  head  by 
granting  leave  to  withdraw  to  the  peti¬ 
tioners  of  the  bill.  The  committee,  however, 
reported  on  the  two  other  important  milk 
bills  favorably,  namely,  the  Meany  bill, 
the  substance  of  which  is  to  have  all  milk 
coming  from  outside  the  State  labeled  as 
such ;  also  age  and  treatment  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  in  regard  to  pasteurization,  etc.  An¬ 
other  bill  was  combined  with  this,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  have  clean  receptacles 
for  milk  and  authority  to  enforce  the  use 
of  same  in  all  cases.  The  original  intention 
of  the  Meany  bill  was  to  label  all  milk  sold 
in  Boston,  but  this  was  amended  so  as  not 
to  oblige  Massachusetts  milk  to  be  so 
labeled,  but  only  out-of-State  milk. 

The  other  bill  reported  favorably  was 
the  so-called  Bacteria  Count  bill.  It  has 
been  a  city  regulation  for  some  time,  but 
not  a  State  law,  that  no  milk  should  con¬ 
tain  over  500,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centi¬ 
meter  and  be  salable.  This  bill  will  make 
this  a  State  law,  and  also  give  authority 
to  enter  any  premises  where  milk  is  pro¬ 
duced  or  kept  for  sale  for  the  purpose  of 
inspection  or  taking  of  samples  of  milk. 
After  a  sample  taken  has  been  found  to 
contain  over  this  number  of  bacteria  the 
party  from  whom  it  was  taken  is  notified 
of  same,  and  if  after  three  samples  have 
been  taken  at  intervals  of  not  less  than 
three  days,  and  found  to  contain  an  excess 
of  the  lawful  number,  the  party  is  liable 
to  a  fine  of  $50.  There  is  now  a  good 
chance  that  these  two  bills  will  be  put 
through,  as  little  opposition  will  be  found 
except  from  the  contractors  who  buy  nearly 
all  their  milk  from  outside  the  State,  these, 
of  course,  will  use  every  effort  to  kill 
the  two  bills. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  this  legis¬ 
lation  will  help  the  Massachusetts  pro¬ 
ducers  very  much,  by  increasing  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk,  because  the  consumer 
will  know  a  little  more  about  the  milk 
he  uses  and  where  it  comes  from  than 
he  does  in  most  cases  at  the  present  time. 
If  this  legislation  passes  and  works  out 
all  right  we  shall  probably  not  hear  very 
much  more  from  the  Ellis  bill  in  the  future. 
If  it  doesn't  then  nothing  can  stop  the 
Ellis  bill  passage  a  year  or  two  hence. 

A.  E.  p. 


Cows  and  Milk. 

The  report  of  Chief  Inspector  McNabb, 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Commission  on 
Tuberculosis  in  Animals,  shows  that  during 
last  month  14  imported  cows  reacted  to 
the  tuberculin  test  ar.d  were  slaughtered. 
There  were  also  18  native  cattle  slaugh¬ 
tered,  their  appraised  value  aggregating 
$711.  The  charts  of  incoming  cattle  show 
36  reactors  before  shipment,  which  were 
slaughtered  in  their  respective  States,  and 
these  added  to  the  14  slaughtered  after  ar¬ 
rival  gives  a  total  of  50  head  of  tuber¬ 
culous  cows  from  which  New  Jersey  has 
been  effectually  protected.  During'  the 
month  1,008  imported  cows  were  tested 
before  entering  the  State  and  897  after 
entering,  the  shippers  paying  $291  for  the 
tuberculin  tests. 

Of  415  dairies  inspected  by  the  division 
of  creameries  and  dairies  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  in  the  last  month,  milk  produc¬ 
tion  was  stopped  in  eight.  Those  found  be¬ 
low  60  per  cent,  of  the  perfect  mark  num¬ 
bered  155,  and  those  above  246. 

Speaking  of  the  milk  situation  in  the 
New  York  and  Newark  markets,  “The  Milk 
Reporter,”  a  publication  of  Sussex  Bor¬ 
ough,  says :  “There  is  little  surplus  in 
evidence,  but  the  amount  is  insignificant. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  no  time  this  Winter 
has  there  been  sufficient  surplus  milk  in 
sight  to  justify  reduced  prices  announced 
as  effective  on  January  1  and  March  1. 
Market  receipts  for  February  amounted  to 
1,323,068  cans  of  milk  and  47.250  of  cream 
and  unsweetened  condensed  milk.  The  re¬ 
spective  daily  average  is  47,252  and  1,752 
cans.  Compared  with  receipts  for  the 
corresponding  month  last  year,  it  is  a 
gain  of  2,668  and  110  cans,  respectively, 
daily,  the  whole  equal  to  3,215  cans  of  plain 
milk  daily.” 

After  July  15  Grade  C  milk  on  sale  in 
New  York  City  must  have  been  heated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Health.  This  practically  means 
the  pasteurization  of  the  lowest  grade  of 
milk  sold  in  the  city.  The  new  regulation 
for  the  pasteurization  of  all  cream  not  from 
high  grade  milk  will  go  into  effect  in  July. 
In  October,  1912,  to  bring  about  a  more 
general  use  of  Grade  B  milk,  the  Health 
Commissioner  placarded  all  stores  selling 
Grade  C  milk,  advising  the  public  that  the 
milk  sold  therein  was  fit  for  cooking  pur¬ 
poses  only. 


The  dairy  business  was  never  in  such 
flourishing  condition  here  as  at  present. 
Cows  never  were  so  numerous,  never  were 
so  well  stabled  and  cared  for,  never  were 
so  high-priced  and  never  so  profitable  as 
at  present,  and  never  so  much  thought  and 
study  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  to  meet 
the  cow's  demands  and  requirements  in 
breeding,  developing,  care,  surroundings, 
feed  and  handling  the  product,  in  order  to 
make  the  largest  profit.  As  a  result,  farm¬ 
ers  carry  their  heads  higher,  drive  more 
automobiles,  better  horses  and  rigs ;  lands 
are  increasing  in  fertility  and  also  in  price, 
and  as  a  result  the  whole  people  are  in 
much  better  condition.  Farmers  in  this 
immediate  locality  have  been  in  the  cream¬ 
ery  business  about  15  years,  and  our  local 
creamery  paid  to  farmers  last  year  some 
$5,000  (about  160-175  patrons),  and  at 
the  same  time  we  all  raised  more  corn,  po¬ 
tatoes,  oats,  rye,  hay,  hogs  and  poultry 
than  ever  before.  Hurrah  for  the  dairy 
COW.  F.  E.  CONSTANCE. 

Waupaca,  Co.,  Wis. 

Choice  dairy  butter  brings  from  45  to 
50  cents  in  Reading  at  retail.  The  milk 
shipper  gives  $1.65  per  hundred  in  April. 
The  butchers  give  us  $10.50  for  hogs;  he 
hauled  them  and  dressed  them.  I  have  not 
tried  to  sell  our  cattle,  but  heard  of  an 
offer  of  $8.75  live  weight  being  refused 
Potatoes  about  70  cents.  I  bought  some 
fine  York  State  apples  for  $1  per  bushel. 

Calcium,  Pa.  w.  p. 

The  milk  question  is  in  bad  shape  here, 
and  if  there  isn't  something  done  before 
long  the  farms  are  going  to  change  hands 
or  go  into  other  branches.  Week  before 
last  there  were  five  auctions  within  a  few 
miles  of  Clinton,  Mass.,  on  an  average  of 
20  to  30  cows  each.  This  last  week  there 
were  several  more  and  up  this  way  others. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Hudson  they  are  getting 
about  29  to  31  cents  for  8% -quart  cans. 
The  farmers  say  there  is  nothing  in  it 
at  that.  w.  g.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

The  New  York  plan  of  milk  production 
and  distribution  through  municipal  agen¬ 
cies  is  recommended  as  a  pattern  for  Massa¬ 
chusetts  by  Governor  Foss  in  a  message  to 
the  Legislature  April  11.  The  Governor 
says  that  the  average  farmer  is  receiving 
a  price  which  does  not  return  him  any 
direct  profit,  and  that  milch  cattle  have 
been  diminishing  3,300  yearly  for  the  last 
five  years.  The  contractors  who  mix  Massa¬ 
chusetts  milk  with  the  product  of  other 
States  are  in  a  position  to  demand  the 
highest  grade  of  milk  from  the  farmers  at 
a  low  price  and  the  public  derives  no  bene¬ 
fit.  After  describing  how  the  55  public 
owned  retail  milk  depots  of  New  York  obtain 
and  market  the  product,  affording,  as  he 
says,  higher  prices  for  the  farmer  and  a 
better  quality  of  milk  for  the  consumer,  the 
Governor  recommends  that  the  plan  be 
followed  in  Massachusetts. 

Our  early  Spring,  which  commenced  in 
March,  has  not  yet  hurried  vegetation  to 
the  danger  point.  There  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  cool  weather  since  the  Warm 
days  early.  I  do  not  know  of  any  sowing 
or  planting  up  to  the  middle  of  April,  but 
there  has  been  a  little  working  of  the 
ground.  There  has  been  considerable  rain¬ 
fall,  and  at  one  time  we  had  some  heavy 
showers.  No  particular  damage  was  done, 
especially  as  our  soil  does  not  wash  badly. 
Meadows  wintered  fairly  well.  Some  are 
looking  fine,  but  there  are  others  that  have 
been  thrown  out  by  the  frost.  We  have 
had  no  very  severe  freezing  this  Winter, 
but  some  way  there  are  places  where  the 
grass  roots  are  more  damaged  than  is 
usual.  As  a  whole  I  think  that  the  present 
outlook  points  to  a  good  grass  crop,  but 
nothing  can  now  determine  positively  what 
that  crop  will  be. 

Cows  continue  tt>  sell  at  high  prices. 
There  have  been  ifia  unusual  number  of 
auction  sales,  and  in  all  cases  cows  have 
sold  higher  than  has  been  the  case  in 
former  years.  The  number  of  cows  con¬ 
tinues  to  decline  a  little.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  where  the  present  tendency  is  going 
to  land  us.  A  few  farmers  are  looking 
at  tariff  matters  and  the  admission  of  milk 
duty  free  as  a  bad  thing  for  the  dairy 
farmer.  It  looks  to  be  so,  but  not  many 
dairymen  are  feeling  alarmed  as  yet.  When 
the  notion  gets  abroad  that  dairying  is  to 
be  hit  by  the  tariff  it  is  possible  that  the 
price  of  cows  may  drop  somewhat.  A 
few  are  so  predicting.  Milk  is  as  much 
in  demand  at  present  as  in  the  past.  The 
production  is  not  greatly  lessened  so  far 
as  I  can  find  out.  I  was  in  the  Unadilla 
Valley  to-day  and  for  about  30  miles  they 
are  taking  out  six  cars  of  milk  a  day  to 
go  to  the  city.  In  addition  to  this  there 
are  some  condenseries  that  are  taking  a 
good  deal  of  milk.  Condensed  milk  is 
well  out  of  the  market  at  present  and  the 
outlook  is  for  a  brisk  demand.  Dealers 
where  there  is  a  chance  for  competition 
are  bidding  well  for  milk  this  Spring.  The 
trouble  is  that  there  is  too  little  chance 
for  bidding  on  milk.  In  most  cases  there 
is  only  one  concern,  or  at  most  two,  and 
if  there  are  two  they  arrange  the  price 
question  long  before  contract  day.  Where 
there  are  cooperatives  it  sometimes  means 
more  bidding.  h.  h.  l. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind  or 
Choke-down,  can  be  re¬ 
moved  with 


^BSORBINE 


also  any  Bunch  or  Swelling.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone,  and 
horse  kept  at  work.  $2  per  bot¬ 
tle,  delivered.  Rook  3  E  free. 

ABSOKBINE,  JR.,  liniment  for  mankind. 
Reduces  Goitre,  Tumors,  Wens,  Painful,  Knotted 
Varicose  Veins,  Ulcers.  $1.00  and  $2.00  a  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  with  testimonials  free. 

W.F. YOUNG,  P.D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield, Mass. 


THE  SARATOGA  SILOS 

Airtight,  Round  Doors,  Swinging  outward, 
strong  and  handy.  Three  sealing  levers,  no 
spoiling  of  ensilage,  portable  all  steel  ladder, 
best  of  everything  fully  guaranteed.  Write 
for  free  catalogue  with  testimonials. 

The  Saratoga  Silo  Mfg.  Company 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


A  straight  from  the 
shoulder  message  to 
separator  buyers 

Beware  of  separator  salesmen  who  claim  that  their  machine 
is  “just  like  the  De  Laval”  or  “as  good  as  the  De  Laval.” 

Such  claims  are  all  absolutely  false. 

Such  imitators  juggle  with  words. 

Instead  of  putting  into  their  machine  the  experience  and 

the  workmanship  and  the  material 
necessary  to  make  a  cream  separator 
anything  like  as  good  as  the  De 
Laval,  they  find  it  cheaper  and  easier 
to  “claim  everything”  and  make  a 
bugbear  of  “price”  to  keep  the 
buyer  from  discovering  the  mechan¬ 
ical  shortcomings  of  their  machines. 

They  go  on  Barnum’s  theory  that 
the  people  like  to  be  fooled  and  they 
don’t  care  how  they  get  your  money 
just  so  long  as  they  get  it. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  sepa¬ 
rator  business  should  be  burdened 
with  such  unfair  business  methods 
but  since  it  is  it  behooves  every 
prospective  separator  buyer  to  use 
care  and  good  judgment  in  the 
selection  he  makes. 

Look  well  to  the  demonstrated  ability  of  the  concern  that 
makes  the  machine  to  build  a  good  separator.  Avoid  buying  a 
machine  whose  makers  have  had  little  separator  experience,  or 
who  are  constantly  changing  from  one  makeshift  type  to  another. 

Talk  with  separator  users  who  have  learned  by  experience. 

The  more  you  investigate  the  more  you  will  find  that  there 
is  one  and  only  one  separator  that  stands  in  a  class  all  by  itself. 

It  was  the  pioneer  cream  separator  in  1878  and  it  has  been 
first  ever  since. 

You  will  find  that  more  machines  of  this  make  are  being 
sold  than  all  other  makes  combined. 

You  will  find  that  98%  of  the  world’s  creameries  use  it 
exclusively. 

You  will  find  that  every  user  of  this  machine  is  a  booster. 

You  will  find  that  its  makers  are  so  confident  of  its  superi¬ 
ority  that  you  may  have  a  free  trial  of  it  alongside  any  other 
machine  and  judge  for  yourself  as  to  which  machine  will  serve 
you  best. 

This  machine  has  over  1,500,000  satisfied  users. 

It  will  serve  you  best,  save  you  most  and  last  the  longest. 

If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  making  a  good  bargain  buy  a 

De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


HARDER 

The“Quality” 

SILOS 


Don 't  buy  a  silo  which  only  holds  your  corn  when  you 
can  get  the  famous  ‘  ‘Harder  Silo”  which  preserves  it 
and  converts  it  into  rich,  succulent  ensilage  of  the 
greatest  milk-producing  value.  Better  investigate  the 
old  reliable  “Harder  Silo.”  Our  latest  patented 
feature — The  “Harder  Anchor”— holds  Silo  solid  as 
an  oak.  No  danger  from  storms.  The  kind  “Uncle 
Sam”  uses.  Catalogue  free. 

HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  11,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


Tie  Lon£*Lif< 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  Round 
Stave  silos  are  dipped  in  pure 
creosote  oil  preservative,  such  as 
the  government  recommends  for 
fence  posts  and  timbers.  These 
silos  will  last  during  your  life 
time.  There  are  other  superior 
features.  Ask  for  catalogue. 

THE  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


A  Big  Saving  for  You  I 

Save  on'  returned.”  sour  and  bad-odored  milk. 
Save  on  first  cost  as  well  as  operation.  Get  a 

CHAMPION 
MilkCooler 

It  uses  cool  water, 
ice  or  running  water. 

Cools  to  within  2°  of 
water’s  temperature. 

Various  sizes  to  take 
care  of  1  to  100  cows 
Simple,  efficient,  re¬ 
liable.  anti-rust,  non- 
corrueated. 

Free  Folder,  prices, 
etc. .  on  request.  W rite 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co.,  Bo»14  Cortland.  N. Y. 


Philadelphia  SILOS 


haven  10  year  reputation  for  strength  and  efficiency. 
Positively  the  only  Silos  made  that  have  an  Opening 
Root — Only  Continuous  Opon  Front.  Our  20  ft.  Silo 
equals  other  30  ft.  Silos  capacity.  Over  5,000  in  use. 
Opening  roof  works  automatically— permits Siloshe- 
ing  fully  packed.  Also  splendid  line  lu  WaterTanks, 
Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  etc.  Get  free  catalogue. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO.,  129  Fuller  Bldu  ,  Phila.  Pa 


Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure 


The  old-time  remedy  for  keeping  horses  free  from  sores.  Don  t  lose  the  services  °f  y 
high-priced  horses.  Bickmore' s  Gall  Cure  cures  Galls  and  Sore  Shoulders  while  the  horse 
works.  Approved  remedy  for  Cuts,  Wounds,  Scratches,  etc.  Money  back  if  it  fails,  n 
sure  to  ask  at  the  store  for  Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure.  Gray  Horse  trade  mark  on  every  dox. 
Sample  and  84-page  horse  book  sent  on  receipt  of  a  stamp  for  postage. 

BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  CO.,  Box  282,  Old  Town,  Maine. 
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THE  LABOR  QUESTION  IN  MARYLAND. 

I  have  had  much  trouble  with  the  help 
problem,  and  thought  it  would  be  acute 
here,  but  I  am  pleasantly  disappointed. 
Here  there  are  two  tenants  with  large  and 
capable  families.  They  work  on  shares,  so 
no  money  has  to  pass  to  bother.  They 
are  very  ready  to  learn,  and  your  paper 
and  the  others  I  take  are  loaned  to  them 
and  their  ambition  is  aroused  to  make  . 
more  than  15  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre. 
They  do  as  I  think  best  about  where  tho 
crops  are  to  be  put.  They  are  pleased 
that  I  have  Crimson  clover  seed  for  them. 
They  were  interested  in  an  article  on 
corn  and  fertilization  by  Crimson  clover, 
and  now  are  planning  for  sowing  it  in 
the  corn  in  August.  They  are  pleased  that 
I  want  them  to  have  two  crops  on  the  land, 
and  are  now  busily  at  work.  They  have 
cows,  horses,  oxen  and  pigs  of  their  own. 
All  the  manure  goes  on  the  land,  and  I 
have  no  inconvenience.  When  I  want  a 
day’s  work  with  their  team  I  am  charged 
but  one-third  as  much  as  I  paid  on  Long 
Island.  They  are  ready  with  their  best 
of  everything  to  help  us.  I  find  them 
very  intelligent,  both  black  and  white  ten¬ 
ants,  even  though  they  cannot  read,  they 
have  an  appreciation  for  reading  and  the 
many  children  of  both  families  arc  being 
nicely  educated,  and  read  aloud  to  their 
parents  the  article  I  think  might  do  them 
good.  Because  I  do  not  approve  of  tobacco 
they  have  both  consented,  though  they  need 
not  have  done  so,  as  their  tenancy  continues 
for  another  year,  to  raise  tomatoes  instead, 
and  also  are  trying  early  potatoes.  For¬ 
tunately  there  is  a  canning  factory  a  few 
miles  up  the  river  on  which  the  farms  are 
situated,  which  can  take  tomatoes,  black¬ 
berries,  beans,  peaches  and  gooseberries,  and 
the  proprietor  wished  me  to  plant  these 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

I  supply  some  basic  slag  to  make  with 
the  Crimson  clover  a  complete  fertilizer. 
These  men  are  interested  because  they  have 
their  own  homes,  gardens  and  stock.  There 
is  plenty  of  land  for  the  stock  to  run 
over,  which  can  be  used  later  as  corn  land, 
or  where  it  is  too  hilly,  put  into  apples. 

A  boat  leaving  at  two  in  the  afternoon 
puts  the  produce  at  a  wharf  in  Baltimore 
at  2  A.  M.,  right  at  the  market.  Thero 
seems  to  be  a  market  for  clover  hay  and 
I  have  a  large  field  of  that,  but  perhaps  not 
more  than  my  own  stock  will  need  next 
Whiter. 

One  thing  that  pleases  us  all  very  much 
is  that  we  have  to  sail  down  the  river  two 
miles  for  our  mail,  a  much  more  enjoyable 
way  than  to  hitch  up  a  horse  and  drive 
four  miles.  Then  a  sail  always  appeals  to 
the  young  sou  of  the  black  tenant,  whom 
I  have  employed  by  the  month ;  a  most 
capable  young  man,  a  fair  carpenter,  a 
good  gardener  and  ready  to  turn  his  hand 
at  auything.  -His  family  has  been  on  the 
place  for  several  generations.  I  was  warn¬ 
ed  not  to  treat  the  negroes  the  same  as 
white  help,  but  I  do.  They  are  Mr.  and 

Mrs. - to  me.  they  are  not  treated 

with  sueh  familiarity  as  to  breed  contempt, 
but  just  as  I  treated  employees  of  equal 
social  standing  in  a  law  office,  and  they 
appreciate  their  independence.  I  almost 
feel  that  the  help  problem  is  solved— by  re¬ 
membering  that  in  this  country  “all  men 
are  free  and  independent,”  that  there  is  no 
social  caste  and  that  large  families  are  an 
asset  on  the  farm.  As  the  two  tenant 
houses  are  nearly  a  mile  apart,  there  is 
no  obnoxious  familiarity  between  the  fam¬ 
ilies.  They  make  neighborly  calls  on  each 
other  and  the  children  go  to  their  separate 
schools  together,  and  all  the  children  help 
each  other  in  caring  for  the  stock.  Of 
course,  these  tenants  are  anxious  for  fine 
crops  and  work  for  their  families,  and  are 
glad  when  I  make  any  improvements  of 
common  benefit.  Treat  your  working  ten¬ 
ants  as  neighbors,  not  servants ;  give  them 
a  large  garden  spot  and  give  them  some 
employment  when  they  are  not  busy  on 
the  farms,  and  then  you  all  will  find  farm¬ 
ing  a  pleasure.  elbkrt  wake  man. 

St.  Mary’s  Co.,  Md. 

It.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Wakeman  says  the  previous 
owner  treated  the  tenants  in  this  same 
way.  The  tenants  feel  that  this  farm  is 
their  homo.  On  the  neighboring  place  the 
seventh  generation  are  still  working  the 
farm.  In  this  part  of  Maryland  the  slaves 
were  well  treated  and  did  not  leave  when, 
“freedom  came.”  They  remained  and 
worked  for  wagps  or  on  shares. 


German  Women  as  Workers. 

Reports  from  Germany  show  that  the 
German  woman,  as  is  the  case  in  this 
country,  is  entering  all  lines  of  productive 
Industry.  Years  ago  the  business  German 
women  were  to  be  found  in  farm  districts. 
Now  it  is  said  they  are  forsaking  country 
life  in  large  numbers  and  going  to  the 
town  and  city.  In  1882,  4.000.000  German 
women  were  employed  in  occupations  other 
than  domestico  service.  The  number  is 
now  given  at  9,500,000.  One-third  of  the 
ecenomic  labor  of  tho  Empire  is  being 
carried  on  by  women.  Nearly  every  second 
adult  woman  in  Germany  is  earning  her 
own  living,  and  directly  contributing  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  These  women 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  wonderful 
advance  In  an  industrial  way  recently  made 
by  Germany.  Women  compete  with  men  id 
the  great  industries  as  a  matter  of  course, 
these  women  are  organizing  into  industrial 
Unions  or  leagues  in  order  to  take  care 
of  their  business  interets.  It  is  said  that 
several  industries,  like  that  of  artificial 
•lowers,  toy-making,  clock-making,  basket- 
making  and  wood-carving  are  coming  to 
be  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
women.  The  German  people  may  well  stop 


and  ask  themselves  what  is  to  be  the 
pffect  of  the  entrance  of  this  army  of  wo¬ 
men  into  business  and  away  from  special 
home-making.  We  have  seen  a  powerful 
picture  entitled  “In  Time  of  War.”  An 
old  man  incapable  of  warlike  service  held 
the  handles  of  a  rude  plow.  To  this  plow 
was  attached  a  group  of  six  women.  By 
means  of  a  rope  they  were  pulling  it 
through  the  ground.  The  younger  men  of 
the  family  were  all  at  the  wars,  and  the 
old  man  and  the  women  were  left  at  home 
to  provide  food  for  the  community.  We 
hear  much  of  the  fearful  war  taxes  levied 
upon  the  German  people.  It  is  a  thought¬ 
ful  thing  when  we  consider  these  9,000.000 
women  toiling  at  industrial  labor,  while 
the  nation  is  burdened  with  war  taxes  for 
building  airship  and  fighting  vessels,  and 
the  younger  men  of  the  land  are  being 
drilled  in  the  great  armies  to  fight  tbeit- 
brothers.  Surely  here  again  the  women 
of  the  nation  are  plowing  that  their 
brothers  may  learn  to  fight. 


Parcel  Post  Delivery. 

There  are  changes  obviously  required  in 
the  system  of  parcel  post  for  which  we 
may  well  wait  patiently  and  not  embarrass 
the  department  with  clamor,  yet  it  is  not 
amiss  to  point  them  out.  One  of  the 
changes  needed  that  seems  to  have  es¬ 
caped  attention  is  that  of  a  more  equit¬ 
able  arrangement  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
first  zones.  The  unit  of  area  selected  by 
Congress  for  the  parcel  post  was  ready 
at  hand  on  every  map  in  the  country,  and 
its  accurate  location  could  not  be  called  in 
question  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
This  unit  of  area  is  30  minutes  square, 
identical  with  a  quarter  of  the  area  formed 
by  the  intersecting  parallels  of  latitude 
and  meridians  of  longitude,  any  nine  of 
these  squares  everywhere  eoustitutiug  a 
first  zone.  This  arrangement  was  so  con¬ 
venient  as  to  have  perhaps  justified  its 
adoption  in  the  final  rush  that  unexpect¬ 
edly  gave  "us  the  parcel  post,  but  it  divides 
the  country  so  unevenly  as  to  make  it 
permanently  impossible  for  a  system  de¬ 
signed  to  be  just  and  uniform  throughout 
the  country.  A  glance  at  any  map  will 
show  the  marked  variation  in  the  size  of 
these  units  of  area  and  the  zones  based 
on  them.  The  greater  variations  are  illus¬ 
trated  by  comparing  the  zones  along  the 
31st  parallel  of  latitude  (through  Central 
Texas)  with  those  along  the  43rd  parallel 
(through  Central  New  York).  o.  s. 

New  York. 


The  First  “  Parcel  Poster.” 

The  complaints  against  the  parcel  post 
service  in  the  issues  of  April  12  end  19 
show  clearly  that  the  parties  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  how  to  make  use  of  it.  The 
writer  began  to  use  it  before  sunrise  of 
January  1  and  is  still  at  it.  I  claim  to 
be  the  first  in  the  United  States  to  make 
use  of  the  parcel  post  for  direct  ship¬ 
ment  of  dressed  poultry  and  eggs  from 
the  produced  to  the  consumer.  Eggs  are 
being  handled  with  care  and  promptness. 
A  recent  shipment  to  Denver,  Col.,  reached 
there  2,000  miles,  in  69  Ms  hours,  in  per¬ 
fect  condition.  Eggs  to  go  properly  should 
be  packed  in  corrugated  paper  boxes  made 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  postmaster  will, 
if  requested,  attaeh  a  red  “Fragile”  tag 
to  the  package,  when  it  will  be  handled 
outside  the  sacks,  and  in  a  much  safer 
manner  than  by  express.  There  is  great 
saving  in  cost,  and  it  is  much  better  and 
more  convenient  to  send  hatching  eggs 
in  this  way.  I  am  proving  it  every  day. 
When  people  in  the  large  cities  realize 
that  they  can  have  eggs  laid  the  day 
before  and  mailed  at  night,  delivered  to 
them  by  mail  the  next  morning  at  a  cost 
of  17  cents  for  postage  on  two  or  2% 
dozen  that  business  will  increase.  The 
boxes  can  be  saved  and  returned  to  the 
farm  when  a  sufficient  number  accumu¬ 
late.  The  question  is  how  is  the  pro¬ 
ducer  to  get  In  touch  with  these  con¬ 
sumers.  FBED.  A.  HAXAFORD. 

Massachusetts. 


Spraying  Notes. 

On  page  562  I  notice  your  remarks  fol¬ 
lowing  my  little  article  on  hand  sprayers. 
I  will  confess  that  boys  of  this  type  are 
very  rare  these  days,  but,  nevertheless,  I 
have  one,  and  will  say  that  he  stayed 
right  with  me  for  two  weeks  spraying,  not 
regularly,  however,  for  we  had  some  rainy 
days,  and  we  put  on  as  much  as  400 
gallons  in  10  hours.  Furthermore,  II.  B.  P. 
said  nothing  about  the  weather,  but  said 
he  did  as  much  iu  one  day  with  his  power 
sprayer  as  he  did  the  year  before  iu  seven 
with  hi/  hand  pump,  and  I  know  this  can¬ 
not  be  done.  Will  say  that  150  of  my 
trees  are  apple ;  we  were  not  discussing 
spraying  with  poison ;  this  was  Spring 
spraying  with  lime-sulphur.  I  certainly 
would  not  tackle  4,000  large  apple  trees 
with  one  hand  pump,  neither  wonld  you 
with  one  power  sprayer,  but  I  am  sure  I 
could  kill  as  many  worms  in  proportion 
to  nozzle  used  with  my  hand  pump  as 
anyone  can  do  with  power.  But  1  don’t 
think  you  or  anyone  would  want  to  tackle 
3,000  large  apple  trees  iu  blooming  season 
with  one  powder  rig.  I  have  a  100-gallon 
tank  with  my  pump,  which  saves  lots 
of  time  in  going  back  and  forth  for  solu¬ 
tion  and  water.  Your  remarks  have 
placed  the  wrong  construction  on  the  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  still  if  there  is  any  doubt  about 
the  boy  or  the  work  done  I  can  produce 
the  boy  as  proof.  d.  v.  pike. 

Maryland. 

But  a  small  percent,  of  the  fruit  growers 
in  this  section  spray  at  all,  although  a 
few  more  of  them  are  waking  up  every 
year.  So  far  as  I  know,  only  one  large 
orchard  has  been  sprayed  iu  this  section 
this  Spring.  It  looks  to  me  like  a  short 
apple  crop  in  Washington  County  this 
year  unless  spraying  is  done.  Last  year 
90  per  cent,  of  the  orchards  were  almost 
completely  stripped  of  leaves'  by  the  tent- 
caterpillars.  I  have  only  a  small  orchard 
myself,  have  trimmed  and  scraped  the  trees. 
I  have  not  sprayed  as  yet.  but  expect  to 
do  so  at  least  twice.  Weather  is  fine  here. 
More  plowing  has  been  done  now  than 
on  May  1st  last  year.  c.  f.  t. 

Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


ck  if  more  convenient.  Your  pigs  and  bogs  nee 

WATTLES  &  COMPANY 

Dept.RNY  Litchfield,  Mich. 


Largest  Exclusive  Dis¬ 
tributors  of  Feedini 
Molasses  in  the  U.  S 


Feed  Hlatif  ®  Barrel  a*s ®"' 

We  have  a  sure,  money-making  proposition  to  offer  every 
man  who  keeps  hogs.  Whether  you  have  a  herd  of  10  or  500,  here 
is  a  way  to  add  a  good  many  dollars  of  extra  profit  without  risking 
a  penny.  We  guarantee  to  make  your  little  pigs  grow  faster,  bigger  and 
keep  healthier  and  to  fatten  your  older  hogs  quicker  and  for  one-fourth 
to  one-half  less  expense.  If  we  fail  the  half  barrel  costs  you  nothing. 


MOLASSES 


is  all  feed— containing  more  flesh  building  elements  than  corn  or  oats.  It  is  easy  to 
feed.  You  simply  mix  it  with  grain  or  slops.  It  aids  digestion,  increases  the  digestibility  of 
grains  fed  with  it  25%,  prevents  constipation  and  disease,  makes  littlepigs“growlikeweeds”. 
Order  a  half  barrel  (average  34  gallons)  at  $6.80  or  a  full  barrel  (average  58  gallons!  at  $9.86, 
f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pay  the  small  freight  charges  when  it  arrives  (lo  to  3c  a  gallon  will  pay  tho 
freight  to  most  points.)  After  you  have  fed  half  of  what  you  order  you  can  decide  whether  or  not  it  is 
all  we  claim.  If  you  are  not  more  than  satisfied  simply  return  the  balance  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
promptly  refund  the  Full  Purchase  Price  making  no  charge  for  what  you  used.  We  take  the  risk  of 
proving  that  EMPIRE  FEEDING  MOLASSES  will  save  and  make  you  money.  You  aro  dollars  ahead  ix  it  does  wnat 
You  get  the  price  of  the  barrel  back  if  it  falls.  In  ordering  send  personal  check  if  more  convenient, 
this  NOW— so  don’t  wait,  1  ^  J  ~  rr'r'r'  * 
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Feedinol 
Directions  [ 
Sent  with  I 
Each  Barrel  I 


^he  only  Roofing 
<you  can  afford  to  use 


Face  the  roofing-  problem  fairly  and  squarely. 
Can  you  afford  a  roofing  that  requires  constant 
coating?  No  matter  how  little  you  pay  for  such  a 
roofing  it  is  an  expensive  proposition  in  the  long 
run.  In  a  few  years  your  bills  for  coating  and 
repairs  will  amount  to  more  than  the  original  cost! 

Roofing  expense  ends  for  all  time  when  you  use 


Its  first  cost  is  the  last  cost.  Being  all  mineral  it  contains  nothing  to  rot, 
rust  or  deteriorate  in  any  way.  Hence  it  never  requires  coating  or  graveling, 
Made  of  Asbestos  (rock)  felt  cemented,  layer  upon  layer,  with  Trinidad 
Lake  Asphalt,  the  greatest  waterproofing  substance  in  existence. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  lower  in  first  cost  than  shingles,  tin  or  slate — and 
cheaper  than  all  other  roofings  on  the  cost-per-year  basis.  Gives  perfect  fire 
protection.  Suitable  for  any  type  of  building  in  any  climate.  Easy  to  lay. 
Comes  in  rolls,  in  flat  sheets,  and  in  built-up  form. 

Sold  direct  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you.  Write  our 
nearest  Branch  for  sample  of  the  wonderful  Asbestos  Rock 
ancf  Book  No.  2948 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


Albany 

Baltimore 

BoeJtOQ 

Buffalo 

Chicago 


Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Dallas 

Detroit 

Indianapolis 


Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles 


Louisville 

Milwaukee 


Minneapolis 
New*  Orleans 
New  York 
Omaha 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 
San  Franciaco 
Seattle 
SL  Louis 
Syracuse 


Thk  Canadian  IL  W.  Johns-Maxvills  Co.,  Ltd.— Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver.  30 to 


GrayHaired  MenTellof  Using 

EMPIRE 


A  Generation  Ago 

Many  elderly  people  who  read  this,  will 
think  of  their  first  EMPIRES — their  first 
cream  separators — purchased  more  than  a 
generation  ago  and  since  replaced  with 
modern  EMPIRES.  EMPIRES  won  their 
friendship  and  admiration  then,  and  hold 
their  friendship  and  loyalty  now. 

The  Recommendation  of 
Our  Old  Friends  Is  Mak¬ 
ing  a  Vast  Army  of  New 
Friends. 

Quiet,  light  running  has  made  EM¬ 
PIRES  world  renowned  and  kept 
whole  neighborhoods  our  friends  for 
over  a  generation. 

While  turning  a  properly  cared  for 
EMPIRE  at  speed,  with  one  hand, 
you  can  hold  your  head  close  to  the 
EMPIRE,  place  your  watch  to  your 

ear  with  your  other  hand  and  hear  your  watch  tick  very  plainly. 

We  make  it  easy,  convenient  and  pleasant  for  you  to  see,  try  and  know  our  splendid 
separators.  Prices  from  525  to  5150.  ASK  FOR  FREE  TRIAL.  Exchange  your 
present  separator  in  part  payment  for  an  EMPIRE.  Catalog  112  sent  promptly  on  request. 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Chicago,  HI. 

Portland,  Ore.  Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 


fnEX  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
and  a  “  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  twenty-second  week  shows  a  drop  in 
egg  production,  the  loss  being  121 :  that  is, 
there  were  that  many  less  eggs  laid  than 
in  the  previous  week.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  what  breeds  contributed  to  this  loss, 
and  to  what  extent. 


21st 

22d 

Tens 

Week 

Week 

Loss 

8 — Barred  Rocks . 

.  166 

106 

0 

2 — White  Rooks . 

40 

14 

2 — Columbian  Rocks.. 

.  49 

42 

7 

11 — White  Wyandottes. 

.  254 

243 

11 

2 — Buff  Wyandottes. . 

.  43 

43 

0 

8— S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  .  . 

.  191 

180 

11 

5— IL  C.  R.  I.  Reds... 

.  100 

93 

7 

43 — White  Leghorns... 

.1051 

1031 

20 

3 — Buff  Leghorns . 

.  71 

71 

0 

2 — Buff  Orpingtons .  . . 

.  52 

37 

15 

4 — White  Orpingtons. 

.  95 

67 

28 

The  balance  of  the  loss  was  made  by  sin¬ 
gle  pens.  This  shows  that  the  White  Leg¬ 
horns  contributed  but  one-sixth  of  the 
loss,  the  American  breeds  five-sixths,  al¬ 
though  nearly  half  the  birds  in  the  contest 
are  Leghorns. 

The  highest  number  of  eggs  laid  this 
week  was  29,  and  three  pens  of  White 
Leghorns  made  the  record.  They  were 
the  pen  from  Ingleside  Farms  Co.,  the  pen 
of  W.  L.  Sleegur  and  the  pen  of  R.  A. 
Marrison.  Will  Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 
laid  28,  Beulah  Farms  White  Wyandotte 


ready  to  make  “a  flying  start”  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  after  two  weeks  on  the  road, 
and  he  further  states  that  “the  laying 
blood  in  them  is  plainly  no  stronger  than 
in  numerous  other  good  laying  stock.”  lie 
also  says,  “there  is  some  reason  to  suppose 
that  in  handling  birds  they  have  caught 
on  to  some  points  not  commonly  known 
which  give  them  an  advantage.”  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son  also  insinuates  that  these  English  birds 
may  be  hens,  not  pullets.  But  why  in  the 
world  not  enter  them  as  hens  then?  Mr. 
Barron  has  the  right  to  enter  hens  on 
the  same  terms  as  pullets ;  there  is  no 
advantage  in  entering  them  wrongly.  So 
far  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
I  am  wrong  in  thinking  that  good  laying 
has  been  bred  iuto  the  blood  of  these  birds, 
and  that  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of 
American  breeders  to  get  some  of  it. 

GEO.  A.  COSGBOVE. 


Sour  Crop  in  Poultry. 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  hens  and 
chickens?  They  get  droopy  and  their  crop$ 
fill  up  with  water.  Last  Spring  I  lost  2 o 
or  30  little  chicks,  and  last  Fall  12  or  14 
of  my  hens  before  I  could  stop  it.  I  am 
feeding  a  good  ration  of  whole  grain.  Their 
plumage  looks  all  right  and  their  combs 
are  nice  and  *red.  I  disinfect  my  poultry 
houses  every  few  days,  and  spray  all  of  the 
roosts  and  dropping  boards  with  kerosene 
and  a  disinfectant,  but  1  cannot  stop  it. 
They  are  purebred  Buffi  Orpingtons. 

New  York.  g.  j.  h. 

The  only  clue  that  you  give  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  trouble  affecting  your  fowls 
is  found  in  the  statements  that  they  be¬ 
come  droopy  and  that  their  crops  fill  up 
with  water.  These  are  symptoms  of  ca¬ 
tarrh  of  the  crop,  or  “sour  crop,”  and  this 
is  caused  by  over-feeding,  particularly  upon 


LEADING  PEN  OF  R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS. 


pullets  28 ;  Homer  F.  Deming's  S.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds  28,  Mrs.  K.  E.  Woodruff's 
White  Leghorns  28,  and  Tom  Barron’s 
White  Leghorns  28.  Geo.  H.  Schmitz’s  Buff 
Leghorn  hens  laid  27  and  Mrs.  H.  F. 
Haynes’  White  Wyandottes  from  Idaho  laid 
27.  Barron’s  Leghorns  have  laid  a  total  of 
494,  and  Edward  Cam's  pen  447 ;  Geo.  H. 
Schmitz’s  Buff  Leghorn  pullets  420 ;  bis 
pen  of  hens  of  the  same  breed  244.  Ed¬ 
ward  Cam’s  White  Wyandottes  have  laid 
403.  These  four  pens  are  the  only  ones 
that  have  reached  400.  25,498  eggs  have 


been  laid.  Counting  out  the  English  pens 
the  best  American  pen  of  each  breed  is  as 


follows  : 


Eggs  laid 


.T.  W.  Miller,  Barred  P.  Rocks .  304 

1..  G.  Ty reman,  White  P.  Rocks .  313 

E.  S.  Iloopes,  Buff  1’.  Rocks .  308 

.T.  M.  Jones,  Columbian  P.  Rocks....  239 

T.  W.  Burns,  Silver  Wyandottes .  331 

Wm.  E.  Ross,  White  Wyandottes .  333 

W.  Lee  Springs,  Buff  Wyandottes .  214 

Cooper  Rich,  Columbian  Wyandottes..  203 

J.  A.  Fritehey,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  375 

E.  S.  Edgerton,  R.  C.  It.  I  Reds .  345 

A.  P.  Ilillhouse,  Brown  Leghorns . 224 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  W.  Leghorns..  380 

Geo.  II.  Schmitz,  Buff  Leghorns .  420 

J.  C.  Sterling,  Black  Minoreas .  192 

E.  U.  Bird,  Blue  Andalusians .  102 

Mt.  Orchard  P.  Farm,  Anconas .  169 

Mt.  Orchard  P.  Farm,  Buff  Orpingtons.  246 

1.,  n.  Switzer,  Black  Orpingtons .  140 

White  Acres,  White  Orpingtons .  341 

W.  H.  Card,  White  Laced  Cornish....  128 
Dr.  E.  W.  Landes,  Buttercups .  33 


In  10  of  the  above  breeds  there  is  but 
a  single  pen  of  five  birds  entered.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  variation  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction  is  exceedingly  great,  and  it  is 
about  as  great  in  birds  of  the  same  breed 
as  in  different  breeds ;  yet  Editor  John 
II.  Robinson  of  “Farm  Poultry,”  takes  ex¬ 
ception  to  my  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
March  15,  in  which  I  stated  that  “the  high 
records  at  Storrs,  and  at  the  Missouri  con¬ 
test  of  these  birds  of  Mr.  Barron’s  and 
Mr.  Cam’s  were  not  due  to  any  particular 
skill  in  picking  out  birds  that  would  prove 
exceptionally  good  layers,  etc.,  but  to  the 
skill  and  persistency  with  which  egg  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  worked  for.  It  is  no 
accidental  thing  that  these  Leghorns  and 
Wyandottes  outlay  ours,  and  the  thing 
for  the  American  breeder  to  do,  is  to  get 
this  strong  laying  blood  into  his  flocks, 
then  by  trap-nesting  and  breeding  for  vi¬ 
tality  as  well,  bring  up  our  flocks  to 
where  they  will  not  have  to  take  second 
place  in  any  competition.”  Mr.  Robinson 
says :  “This  statement  is  a  mixture  of  truth 
and  error,  and  likely  to  lead  the  novice 
astray.”  lie  holds  that  it  was  the  “con¬ 
ditioning”  of  the  English  birds,  getting  them 


eornmeal,  irregular  feeding,  the  ingestion 
of  spoiled  food  of  some  kind,  or  the  eating 
of  feathers  and  other  indigestible  sub¬ 
stances.  The  treatment  consists  in  placing 
the  affected  fowls  in  dry,  clean  quarters, 
correcting  any  mismanagement  in  the  way 
of  feeding,  and  after  emptying  the  distend¬ 
ed  crop  of  its  contents  by  manipulating  it 
while  the  bird  is  held  downward,  giving  it 
a  few  tcaspoonfulg  of  “soda  water”  made 
by  dissolving  a  teaspoonful  of  ordinary  I 
cooking  soda  in  a  glass  of  water.  The  bird 
should  be  kept  without  food  for  one  day 
and  then  sparingly  fed  upon  soft  food  for 
a  few  days.  A  half  grain  quinine  pill, 
given  morning  and  night,  is  a  good  re¬ 
cuperative  tonic.  M.  B.  D. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Won  national  egg  laying  contest.  Mature  early, 
make  finest  broilers,  are  good  mothers,  and  most 
beautiful  and  profitable  of  all  fowls.  I  have  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  from  my  famous  flock  of  record-breaking 
layers,  deep  glowing  red  to  the  skin.  Reds,  Rose 
and  Single  Comb,  raised  on  fine  free  range  in  colony 
bouses  wide  open  all  Winter.  Hardy,  vigorous, 
heavy  Winter-laying  birds.  1  guarantee  high  fertil¬ 
ity,  safe  delivery  and  strict  upright  dealing  all 
through.  Further  particulars  and  prices  on  request. 
NOTICE— I  have  only  a  very  few  of  my  large,  splen 
did  Cockerels  from  record-laying  mothers  left.  Fin¬ 
est  birds  for  egg-laying  strain.  Also  few  beautiful 
yearlings  now  laying  heavily.  Fine  for  breeders. 
VlBERT  RED  FARM,  Box  1,  WESTON,  N.  J. 


Davis  Poultry  Farm 

Established  1894 

Famous  Laying  Strains  :  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
also  Barred  and  White  Rocks 
Eggs  for  Hatching 

Day-old  Clilx 

ORDER  NOW  for  future  delivery 

FULL  COUNT  guaranteed  on  delivery 

Davis  Poultry  Farm,  Berlin,  Mass. 


Austin’s!200  STRAIN  S.C.RtiodellsIand  Reds 

Standard  bred,  red  to  the  skin.  Eggs  for  hatching 
$3.00,  $5.00  and  $10.00  per  set  (15).  Utility  $fi.OO  per 
100.  (HJ#  fertility  guaranteed  Cockerels,  yearlings, 
pullets,  babv  chicks. 

AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H’ 


on  infertile  eggs.  Bred-to-lay  S.C.R.I. 
Dcrtc  100,  $0.00;  50,  $3.00;  30,  $2.00. 

Sitting,  by  parcel  post,  $1.25. 
Circular.  W.  A.  BUCK,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  002  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


YOUR 
MONEY 
It  A  OK 


Crescent  Strain  of  Rose  Comb 
none  S  Re[)s  anlj  Mammoth  Bronze  1  UrKeyS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  exhibition  matings;  also 
utility  matings  of  tested  layers.  Three  of  my  Al¬ 
bany  and  Schenectady  winners  will  be  given  free  to 
the  parties  ordering  the  largest  number  of  eggs  dur¬ 
ing  months  of  April  and  May,  1913.  Mating  listfree. 
D.  R.  HONE,  CRESCENT  HILL  FARM,  SHAROi  SPRINGS.  N.  V. 


r  The  proof  of  roofing-  is  in  its 
waterproofing:.  Genasco  Roofipg- 
is  made  of  Nature’s  everlasting-  waterproofer — 
Trinidad  Lake  asphalt. 

It  is  rain-proof,  sun-proof,  wind-proof,  heat-proof, 
cold-proof,  acid-proof,  and  alkali-proof.  And  that 
means  also  that  it  is  expense-proof. 

on  thekro’l?UrMinLerLf°r  Genasi°’  Look  for  the  hemisphere  trademark 
i  •  Mlne^al  Of  smooth  surface— several  weights.  The  Kant- 

k  Wrhe  urfor  rnrfHnDfaSlez!?er/nT(|  w,aterProofcr  for  roofing  seams, 
rite  us  tor  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and  samples,  free. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

New  York  Chicago 
San  Francisco 


Trinidad  Lake 


A  Distinctly  Special 
Food  for  Chicks 

For  two  reasons,  H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed  is  the  finest  feed  ever  pre¬ 
pared  for  little  chicks. 

One  is  its  remarkable  balance.  It  is  a 
carefully  prepared  mixture  of  the  better 
grades  of  Com,  Cut  Oatmeal,  Cracked 
Wheat,  Kaffir  Corn,  Peas  and  Millet. 

The  other  reason  comes  from  the 
Steam-Cooking  we  give  it  at  our  mill. 
This  process  makes  it  easier  to  digest  than 
any  other  chick  feed  can  possibly  be. 

H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

Sold  only  in  10-lb.,  25-lb.,  50-lb.  and  100-lb.  bags, 
with  tag  showing  guaranteed  analysis. 

If  you  cannot  get  H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed, 
Intermediate  Scratch,  Scratch  Feed,  Poultry  Feed,  Dry 
Poultry  Mash  or  Chick  Feed  from  your  dealer,  write  for 
samples  and  prices. 

JOHN  J.  CAMPBELL 

General  Sales  Agent  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  H-O  Company  Mills,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


IVlacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1814 
R.  MacKELLAR'S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,N.Y. 


MAKA-SRELL^fftS 

earth.  Increases  egg  pro- 
k  duction.  Theorigmal  sil- 


GRIT 


lea  grit.  Avoid  substl 
tutes.  Ask  your  local  f 
dealer  or  serj<l  $1.25 
fortwolOO-lb.  bags  f.o.b.  cars.  Agents  wanted. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO. 

Box  J  Now  Brunswick,  N,  J. 


Kfa  PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Beer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  J.  JIACKICNSUN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  lO,  Yardley,  Pa. 

r*  r*  r*  C— FROM  WORLD’S  BEST  LAYING  STRAINS 

Fishel  W.  R.,  $1-15  or  $5-100;  I.  R. 
-  $1— 11 ;  Blakers  W.  H.  turkeys,  $3—10, 

C.  E.  CASSEL,  JR.  D.  3,  Middletown,  Pa, 

ernwood  Farm  &  Gardens,  Yorktown,  N.Y. 
.  C.  White  Leghorn$-^f^orJi'“d^h|,,l|dfrf“ 

gor  and  egg  production.  Write  for  prices. 
LOID  O.  WHITE,  successor  to  White  &  Rice. 

Bargain  Sale  of  Breeders-p^iShXS 

for  batching.  Big  illustrated  circular  Free. 
JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Box  22,  Harrisonburg.  Va. 


RARRFH  ROCKS  bred  in  the  very  best  blood 
DAK.IYLU  lYULIYO  HneSi  Eggs.  $1  per  sitting 

$5  per  100.  CHAS.  T.  DOWNING.  R.  2.  West  Chester,  Pa 

PRIZE  WINNING  STOCK 

Exhibition  and  utility  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  8.  O.  R.  I.  Reds;  day-old 
chicks  eggs  by  clutch  or  1000;  book  your  orders  early 

KN0LLW00D  FARM, 

New  York  Prize-Winning  StrainsiTd^tuJ: 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds;  Brown,  White  Leghorns, 
Eggs,  $1.50, 15  ;  $7, 100.  Dark,  Light  Brahmas;  Eggs, 
$2.50,15.  Catalog  free.  A  few  choice  breeders  for 
sale.  E.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Kiverdalo,  N.  ,1. 

Columbian  Rocks — Aurora  Strain 

Dt  prize  winners  at  New  York  and  Buffalo.  Eggs, 
$3.00  and  $5.00  per  15.  Free  mating  list. 

LEW  H.  JBOVVN,  -  East  Aurora,  N.Y. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS 

R.  No.  24,  Athens,  Pa.  Breeders  for  32  years  of 
purebred  poultry  of  high  quality.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  Silver  Campines,  Leghorns,  Minoreas,  Reds, 
Wyandottes, Cochins, Rocks,  Geese,  Ducks.Guineas. 

RINGLET  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  HATCHING  EGGS  from 

"  largo  vigorous  birds.'  Infortilo  eggs  replaced 
free.  CHAS,  A.  MAK15NNY,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

KFI  I  F R STR  A QC-crystal  wh ite 

1  rw-voo  ORPINGTONS-Eggs 
from  birds  tliat  weigh  83t  lbs.  Price,  $3  per  15. 

W.  A.  KAISER,  2703  Jamaica  Ave.,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Thoy  have  won  21  first  prizes  this  season  out  of  24 
competed  for,  including  four  first  at  Grand  Central 
Palace,  and  three  first  and  a  second  at  Madison 
Square  Garden.  Fertile  Eggs,  $2.00  for  11.  Wenlso 
breed  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Bronze 
Turkeys  and  White  Guineas.  RIDGELEIG11 
FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  Huntington,  N.Y. 


200  Breeding  Pekin  Ducks  For  Sale 

WHITE  HORSE  FARMS.  A.  K.  Heath.  Mar.,  PA0LI,  PENN. 

White  Indian  Runner  Ducksi^y^Sfe 

English  Runners.  Eggs,  $1  per  sitting  11  eggs.  Crys¬ 
tal  \Vhite  Eggs.  R.  W.  Shipman,  R.  3,  Holliday sburo.  Pa. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks-^^I^^Sre 

fawn  and  white,  large  and  racy  eggs.  $1  por  11 ;  $7. 
per  100.  Also  Buff  Orpington  Barred  and  White 
Rock  eggs,  $1  per  15.  S.  T.  WITMER,  Union  Deposit,  Pa. 

MEDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

Fawn  and  White,  Waltons  and  Pencilled.  Healthy, 
vigorous,  pure  stock  and  big  producers.  Kept  under 
natural  conditions.  Big  white  eggs,  $2  per  15.  A  fair 
hatch  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  We  show  you 
how.  Get  free  mating  list  and  prices  for  incubator 
eggs.  CHERRY  HILL  FARM,  Pittstown.  N.  J. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs  ^ys,1!*  Jnu'. 

In  buying  our  stock  none  was  too  good  for  us. 
Take  advantage.  EVERGREEN,  Sufferu,  N.  Y. 


Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

$3  per  10.  R.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Eggs,  $1  per  15.  I.  R.  Dusk 
Eggs,  $1  per  10.  Purebred  8.  C.  White  Leghorn  eggs 
$1  per  20.  White  eggs  from  pure  White  R.  Ducks, 
$2.50  per  10.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburo,  Pa. 


Giant  strain  mammoth  bronze 

TURKEY  EGGS— $5  per  setting  of  11.  Whitt 
Wyandotte  andU.  P.  Rock  eggs,$l  per  setting  of  15: 
$3  per.  hundred.  C-  A.  HERSHEY,  R.  No.  1,  Tillie,  Pa 


C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS— 20  for  $1— $3.50  per  100. 
1  ■  Good  stock  guaranteed.  H.  A.  Thatcher,  Pcrulack.Pa. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS-??,", 

U.  A.  KAYNER,  -  -  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Large,  vigorous,  true  S.  0.  Wliite  Leghorn  type.  Unlimited 
range.  Persistent  layers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

CUSTOM  HATCHING 

by  the  same  mammoth  Incubators  and  expert  operation  that 
produces  our  fumous  chicks.  $3  per  compartment  of  150  eggs. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  SALT  POINT,  DUTCHESS  CO.,  N.Y. 


Fe  e  d^GrSwiiig  Chicks 

They  must  be  furnished  with  the  right  kind  of  material  if  they  are 
to  make  satisfactory  growth  of  muscle,  bone  and  feather.  Profit  lies 
In  quick  growt  h  and  early  maturity.  Rush  those  cockerels  to  market-  /'u 
able  size  and  turn  them  into  cash  before  prices  fall.  Get  the  pullets 
completely  developed  and  ready  to  fill  the  nests  with  fall  and  winter 

Baby  Chick  Food 

contains  Just  the  necessary  ingredients  to  give  them  during  the  first  tlireo 
weeks  the  best  possible  start,  at  a  cost  of  lc  per  chick,  in  boxes  and  bags, 

25c,  50c.  Si  up.  After  the  third  week  mix 

Poultry  Regulator 

in  the  ration  to  aid  digestion  and  make  the  greatest  gain  for  every  pound 
of  feed  consumed.  25c,  50c,  $1.  25-lb.  Pail,  $2.50. 

‘Your  money  back  if  it  fails.” 

Our  products  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  Chicago^ 
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Method  of  Raising  Incubator  Chickens. 

I  will  assume  the  little  chicks  are  just 
Incubator-hatched.  Two  conditions  must  be 
had :  1.  A  warm  room  that  can  be  very 

small.  2.  A  few  ordinary  hotbed  frames 
with  glass.  The  chickens  are  kept  two 
days  at  least  without  special  food,  but  for 
reasons  seen  later  should  be  immediately 
put  in  their  home-to-be,  which  I  now  de¬ 
scribe:  Make  a  box  about  18  inches  square, 
six  inches  high.  Cut  a  door  in  one  end 
four  inches  from  top  to  bottom.  Have  a 
piece  of  muslin  big  enough  to  cover  the  top, 
with  a  sag  that  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the 
middle,  then  a  wood  cover.  This  is  their 
home.  Then  three  pieces  of  six-inch  stuu’, 
say  three  feet  long  each.  Now  arrange  your 
box  as  the  cut  shows.  The  three  pieces 
form  a  triangle,  with  the  apex  at  the  door. 
The  object  of  this  triangle  is  very  impor¬ 
tant — to  teach  the  little  chicks  just  as 


soon  as  possible  to  hunt  their  house  when 
cold.  They  will  huddle  in  this  triangle 
and  squeeze  themselves  right  in  the  house. 
About  50  little  chicks  will  be  right  for  this. 
Take  a  small  bucket  of  hayseed  from  the 
barn  or  cut  Alfalfa  and  cover  the  bottom 
of  box  and  yard.  Put  the  chicks  in  the 
box,  a  muslin  pressed  down  so  it  touches 
the  middle  wood  top  on  box.  The  wooden 
top  should  have  a  few  %-inch  holes  for 
ventilation. 

Food. — 1.  Have  ready  hard-boiled  incu¬ 
bator  eggs,  fine  charcoal,  fine  grit,  fine-cut 
Alfalfa,  fine  oats,  corn  ground,  onions. 
Take  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  only,  never  the 
whites,  say  six  yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs, 
discarded  incubator  infertiles ;  handful 
charcoal,  half  handful  grit,  Alfalfa  and 

ground  feed  to  suit  fancy,  and,  most  im- 
/  *  ^ 


portant,  cut  up  two  medium-sized  raw 
onions  in  very  small  pieces.  Now  mix  all 
together  well.  The  object  of  this  mixture 
is  to  force  the  chickens  to  eat  at  every 
meal  green  food,  onions  and  grit,  charcoal 
and  green  cut  Alfalfa.  This  mixture  must 
be  the  main  food  for  a  month,  changing 
only  the  size  of  the  grit  and  charcoal ; 
never  omit  the  onion  or  Alfalfa,  above  all 
the  raw  onion. 

Put  this  food  in  a  tray  or  plate  and  do 
not  bother  the  little  chicks ;  let  them  find 
it  themselves.  Make  it  fresh  every  day 
and  you  may  sprinkle  a  little  cracked 
wheat  or  corn  in  the  cut  Alfalfa  or  hay 
seed  as  you  wish.  They  will  grow  like 
weeds  with  their  wings  tight  at  their 
sides.  In  about  two  weeks  they  will  jump 
over  the  six-inch  board  yard  and  then  they 
must  go  outside. 

Now  the  window  or  hotbed  sash  comes 
in,  for  you  do  not  want  them  either  to 
run  out  in  every  rain.  Take  out  your  box 
and  arrange  as'  shown.  Box  and  hotbed 
sash  one  foot  above  ground,  with  one-foot 
boards  to  make  sides.  Slope  toward  open 
yard,  yard  as  before  on  one-foot  boards  and 
any  size  you  want.  The  object  of  the  sash 
is  to  provide  for  the  cold  rains  and  winds 
We  always  get.  When  outside  the  wooden 
top  must  be  covered  with  tar  paper  to  be 
absolutely  rain-proof.  In  about  six  weeks 
they  can  be  taken  and  raised  anywhere. 
These  directions  leave  much  to  common 
sense — arrangement,  size  of  yard,  etc.  The 
food  must  be  exactly  as  I  indicate,  and  the 
cut  Alfalfa  or  hay  seed  is  important  and 
it  must  be  changed  once  a  week.  Do  not 
pack  a  lot  of  stuff  to  heat  them  too  much. 
This  is  the  result  of  years  of  all  kinds  of 
experiments,  and  proved  uniformly  suc¬ 
cessful.  R.  h.  B. 

New  Jersey. 


The  Californian  Egg-Laying  Contest. 

The  Napa  Valley  Poultry  Association  of 
Napa  County,  Cal.,  inaugurated  a  one- 
year  egg-laying  contest,  which  commenced 
February  20,  1013.  The  birds  are  housed 
in  a  building  50x120,  which  contains  72 
pens,  all  under  one  roof,  with  no  outside 
yards.  There  are  07  pens  entered  in  the 
contest,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  six 
hens  and  one  rooster ;  20  of  these  pens  are 
White  Leghorns.  The  rest  of  the  entries 
are  scattered  among  the  different  breeds, 
and  no  one  in  particular  has  any  very 
large  entry.  I  am  enclosing  the  record  of 
the  15  leading  pens  for  the  first  seven 
weeks  of  the  contest,  which  shows  that 

the  larger  breeds  so  far  are  holding  their 
own  remarkably  well.  So  far  it  has  been 
noted  by  the  man  in  charge  that  the  hens 
stand  the  confinement  much  better  than 

the  roosters.  It  is  also  suggested  that 
some  of  the  pens  are  overlaying  them- 
sevlves,  and  will  suffer  later  on  in  con¬ 
sequence.  As  I  wrote  you  a  short  time 

ngo,  the  pen  of  ltuff  Wyandottes  which  I 
entered,  and  which  are  direct  descendants 
rr° in  New  York  and  Boston  prize  winners, 
continue  to  give  more  than  a  good  account 
or  themselves.  They  are  holding  their 

'-,u  *'  w'ith  the  very  best  of  the  others,  and 
i’  ..ony  two  Pens  out  of  the  20  pens 
ot  White  Leghorns  are  ahead  of  them,  one 


pen  only  by  four  eggs,  which  goes  to 
show  that  the  descendants  of  blue  ribbon 
birds  are  just  as  good  for  laying  con¬ 
tests  as  they  are  for  shows.  Your  cor¬ 
respondent  who  somewhat  belittled  the  lay¬ 
ing  capacity  of  prize  winners  is  invited  to 
keep  his  eye  on  this  pen  and  see  how  they 
come  out  on  this  contest. 

Record  of  the  Fifteen  Leading  Pens. 

7  th 

week.  Total. 

1.  Blom  &  Son,  White  Leghorns. 33  213 

2.  Lubben,  Barred  Plymouth  It.  .27  189 

3.  Stiee,  Barred  Plymouth  It. ...30  188 

4.  Stratton,  White  Leghorns. ..  .30  187 

5.  Pearson,  Buff  Wyandottes. ..  .29  185 

5.  Tobin,  Barred  Plymouth  It... 27  185 

7.  Brupbaeher,  White  Leghorns. 25  183 

7.  Schroeder,  White  Leghorns.. 25  1S3 

9.  Porter,  White  Leghorns . 25  180 

10.  Kemble,  White  Leghorns ....  27  179 

11.  Otten,  White  Leghorns . 30  177 

12.  McMillan,  White  Leghorns.  .  .29  174 

13.  Mosher,  Black  Minorcas. . .  .24  170 

13.  Rutherford,  White  Plym.  It.. 20  170 

13.  Blom  &  Son,  White  Leghorns. 25  170 

California.  w.  h.  pearson. 


Trouble  With  Hatching. 

I  have  one  pen  of  Buff  Orpingtons,  one 
pen  White  Wyandottes  and  one  pen  B.  P. 
Rocks.  Each  pen  consists  of  five  hens  and 
one  cockerel.  These  birds  are  full  grown 
and  vigorous  and  have  been  laying  for 
seven  months.  In  the  morning  I  feed 
cracked  corn  in  litter,  at  noon  a  mash 
consisting  of  bran,  beef  scraps,  cornmeal, 
oat  sprouts  and  dried  bakers’  bread.  At 
night  1  feed  equal  parts  of  wheat  and  oats. 
These  birds  have  comfortable  houses  with 
large  runs  and  get  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
exercise.  Early  in  February  I  set  a  heu 
and  out  of  10  eggs  set  seven  hatched. 
About  the  middle  of  March  I  set  three 
hens  and  started  an  incubator,  but  only 
two  eggs  hatched  out  of  135  eggs  set.  After 
having  opened  the  eggs  1  discovered  that 
75  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  had  full-grown 
chicks  in  them,  but  apparently  lacking  in 
vitality  to  pick  their  way  out.  The  seven 
chicks  mentioned  above  are  now  good-sized 
broilers.  Can  you  throw  any  light  on  the 
subject?  h.  l.  v. 

New  York. 

A  long-distance  guess  would  be  that  your 
incubator  or  its  manager  is  at  fault,  though 
it  may  be  that  forcing  the  hens  for  laying 
through  the  Winter  has  so  reduced  their 
vigor  as  to  render  their  eggs  unhatchable. 
It  is  uncommon  for  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  eggs  to  show  full  development  of  the 
embryo  with  practically  none  hatching,  how¬ 
ever,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  failure  of 
those  set  under  hens  I  should  feel  very 
sure  that  either  the  incubator  or  its  care¬ 
taker  had  failed  at  some  point  in  their 
duty.  A  neighbor  has  just  taken  off  a 
hatch  of  no  chickens  from  240  fertile  eggs. 
He  cooled  them  one  day  during  the  third 
week  by  leaving  them  out  of  the  incubator 
in  a  cold  cellar  for  three  hours.  He  thought 
to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  by  attend¬ 
ing  to  some  other  duties  while  cooling  the 
eggs,  and  by  his  temporary  lapse  of  memory 
killed  more  than  two.  M.  b.  d. 


Hen’s  Feathers  for  Pillows. 

I  saved  a  good  many  chicken  feathers 
with  the  intention  of  putting  them  up  in 
pillows  to  sleep  on.  I  told  several  persons 
about  it,  but  I  cannot  find  anybody  who 
approves  of  it.  Some  say  chicken  feather 
are  full  of  fever,  others  say  their  irritate 
the  nerves,  and  still  worse,  someone  told 
me :  “You  don’t  live  long  if  you  sleep  on 
chicken  feathers.”  Is  there  any  truth  in 
this?  j.  c.  R. 

Ohio. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  your  inform¬ 
ant  that  one  wouldn’t  live  long  if  com¬ 
pelled  to  sleep  upon  chicken  feathers,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  quills  were  not  removed, 
and  as  for  irritating  the  nerves,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  would.  Such  feather  are  altogether 
unsatisfactory  as  "stuffing”  for  pillows  or 
beds  because  of  their  stiff  quills  and  their 
tendency  to  mat  rather  than  to  remain 

light  and  resilient  under  pressure.  As  for 

their  being  more  unhealthful  than  other 
feathers,  I  know  of  no  reason  for  such  a 
belief.  m.  b.  d. 


AND  UP- 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  is  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa¬ 
tor  for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;  making  heavy  or  light 
cream.  Designed  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotels  and  privato 
families.  Different  from  this  pic¬ 
ture,  which  Illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 

Gears  thoroughly  protected. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
dairy  Is  largo  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  bainbridge.  n.y. 


MATT1TUCK  WHITE 
LEGHORN  FARM  CHICKS 

please  others— they  will  please  you. 

One  customer  has  bought  4000  from  week  to  week 
siuco  March  1st. 

Another  lias  had  200  weekly  since  April  1st. 

A  third  customer  writes;  “Sendme  another  hundred 
as  soon  as  possible.  1  stillhave97of  the  hundred  pur¬ 
chased  April  2d,  and  they  ai-e  growing  like  weeds.” 

The  price  is  $1Q-°°  Per  hundred 

You  run  no  risk.  Pend  for  circulars. 
Satisfaction  in  every  respect  is  guaranteed. 

A.  H.  PENNY,  -  -  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


Use  Lehigh! 


Build  your  fence  posts  with  con¬ 
crete  —  the  logical,  modem  fence  post 
construction  material. 

They  are  weatherproof,  will  last  forever 
and  need  no  repairs.  But  be  sure  to  use  Lehigh  _ 

Cement  for  best  results.  It’s  the  cement  the  expert  engi¬ 
neers  and  big  contractors  choose  because  it’s  always  above  the 
standard.  Lehigh  is  stronger  and  more  uniform  than  the  accepted 
standard  and  is  considered  tho  best  for  all  farm  use.  Tests  prove  it. 

T  D  |  17 D  rF  Send  at  once  for  these  cement  books.  ’ 

1  WO  BOOKS  n\LEi  cover  the  concrete  construction  question  in 
every  detail  and  tell  you  exactly  how  to  use  cement,  how  to  mix  it  and  make 
your  own  moulds  for  fence  posts,  as  well  as  30  other  practical  farm  uses. 

Write  os  at  once  for  these  two  books  —  "The  Modem  Farmer’’  and  "Tho  Silo  Book.* 

Every  progressive  Farmer  should  havo  tho  information  they  contain.  Just  address: 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.f  205  Young  Bldg.,  Allentown,  Pa*  3895  Consumers  Bldg.,  Chicagq 
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LOOKS  LIKE  NEW 

MAKES  THE 

Automobile  and 
Furniture  Shine 

Send  today  for  a  FREE  trial 
package  of  Auto  Body  Gloss 
and  Metal  Polish.  V  V 

C.  E.  Mills  Oil  Company, Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Lubricating 
Oils  and  Greases.  Established  in  1877. 


it 


Chilly  Kino 
Milk  Cooler 

SIMPLEST,  most  sanitary  and 
longest  -  wearing  milk  and 
cream  cooler  you  can  buy.  No 
dirt-catching  cracks  or  corners.  Noth¬ 
ing  to  rust  out  or  wear  out.  Maxi¬ 
mum  cooling  efficiency.  All  sizes. 

No  Charge  For  Valuable  Book¬ 
let  on  Sanitary  Milk  Cooling. 

The  right  kind  of  milk  cooler  is  a 
big  money-saver  for  dairymen.  Our 
new  illustrated  booklet  discusses  sub¬ 
ject  fully— and  it  is  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  Write  today. 

The  Chas.  Skidd  Mfg. 

(  Not  \  553  Bronson  Street 
LO.  Inc./  Kenosha,  Wis. 


Write 
for  book 
NOW. 


K"FI  I  FRSTR  A  QQ  —  CRYSTAL  WHITE 
1  I\AVOO  ORPINGTONS— Eggs 


W.  A.  KAISER,  2703  Jamaica  Ave.,  Richmond  Hill,  L 


per  la. 

I..N.Y 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS7^'?LisVy,re 


white  eggs.  $1.00  per  13; 

liOY  CltANDALL, 


$6.00  per  100. 

.  Albion,  N.  Y. 


THE  FARMER’S  FAVORITE  WINTER  LAYERS— Kellerstrnss 
■  White  Orpingtons.  Eggs.  $6.00  hundred  up. 
Baby  Chicks.  W.  R.  Stevens,  Culver  Road.  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

75c  per  15;  $4  per  100;  from  an  extra  large  sized  and 
one  of  the  best-laying  strains  of  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns 
in  existence.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gilhoa,  New  York 

P__.  C_l_— Golden  Barred  and  Partridge  Rocks. 

tJalc  Emden  Geese,  Crested  White  Buff 
Orpington  and  Pure  White  Runner  Ducks. 

J.  H.  LEWIS,  K.  E.  D.  8,  CADIZ.  OHIO 

BLUE  RIBBON  AND  SILVER  CUP  WINNERS 

LAKE  llll.L  FARM.  Pleasantville.  New  York — S. 
C.  White  Leghorns  &  Pekin  Ducks.  Strong,  healthy, 
vigorous  kind  ;  open,  high  range.  Send  Postal  for 
circular  and  special  prices.  Eggs  ;  Dnv-old  Chicks 
and  Ducks.  -  THOMAS  W.  NOKRIS,  Mgr. 

P0UI  TRYMFN  Sen,i  “c  stai|W  for  Illustrated 
ruuL  i  ii  i  iiilii  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA. 

THE  FARMER'S  FOWL — Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
I  layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  SUIU  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N  Y. 


IMU ASS 


fenow  that  yarded  fowls  must  be  kept  active; 

|  that  clean,  sweet  scratching  grounds  are 
'  necessary  for  good  health  of  the  flock; 

tbe»i  turn  under  the  top  soil  with  an 

Wheel 
Plow 

and  make  yard  fresh  and  healthful. 
Light,  easily  handled, effective.  Price, 
$2.50;  with  hoes,  cultivator  teeth, 
etc., $3. 50.  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder 
and  Wheel  Hoe  with  all  necess¬ 
ary  cultivating  tools,  $12.00.  38 

combinations  to  choose  from. 
Also  potato  machinery,  spray¬ 
ers,  etc.  Write  for  our 
new  booklet, 
^'Gardening 
With  Modem 
Tools." 
BATEMAN 
M’F’Gr  W. 
Box  1023 
Grenloch,  N.  J. 


.55  Still  Buys 

World’s  Champion 

140-Egg  Incubator 

Double  cases  all  over; 
best  copper  tank ;  nursery,  self-reg¬ 
ulating.  Best  140-ehick  hot-water 
brooder.  $4.85.  Ordered  together, 
SH-50.  FreightPalri  ■  K,  of  Rockies). 

No  machines  at  ~ 
any  price  are  j 

better.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

tVriteforbooktoday  orsendprico 
now  and  save  time.  Address  i_.  ., 

Belie  City  Incubator  Co. .  Box  48 .  Racine.Y 


Bl  FF  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS — Eggs,  90c.  per  IS 
$1.50  per  30.  Mottled  Ancona*,  Bl.  Minorcas,  eggs,  $1.00  per 
15;  $1.75  per  30.  Catalogue  free.  John  A.  ltoth,  Quakerlown,  Pa 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING-Ra.SS*iShig 

pevior  egg  production,  early  maturity  and  combined 
show  points.  J.  P.  HUliCH,  Millerton,  N.Y. 


EGGS  FOR  H»TCHING-trS’K,L”Sa!: 

D.  W.  Young  strain;  $6  per  1(10;  $3.50  per  50;  $1  25 

per  15.  MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Suffield.  Conn. 


R  ARY  P  U I  Y-lSe  each-S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Prize 
UHL)  I  UIIIA  stock,  free  range.  $10.00  per  100.  I. 
It.  duck  eggs:  all  7c.  each:  $5  00  per  100.  Stock  for 
sale.  ROCKEY  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


H 


ATCHING  EGGS- From  trap-nested  W.  P. 
Rocks.  $6  per  100.  A.  S.BRIAN.  Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y. 


E(3G^-FR°M  WHITE  ORPINGTONS,  winners  in 
the  show  room;  also  in  egg-laying 
contests-  $3  00  per  15.  Write  for  mating  list. 

GOLDEN  ROD  POULTRY  FARM.  -  Gloversville?  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — From  heavy-laying  R.  I.  Red  and 
f>.  C.  White  Rock  chickens.  75cts  per  setting  of  15  egga. 

GEO.  M.  LAUDERMILCH,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1 ,  Union  Deposit,  Pa. 


IMPERIAL  RINGLETS,  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  ex- 

1  clusjvely  direct  from  Thompson  eggs.  $1  and  $2 

per  15.  J  F.  LAI1ILE,  Newark,  New  York 


Black  Leghorn  Eggs  for  Hatching 

the  kind  that  lay.  A.  E.  Hampton,  Route  4,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


Wild  &  Bronze  Turkey  EggST&^E 

2c.  stamp,  showing  pure  wild  gobbler  from  tho 
mountain.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Belleville,  Pa. 


Anconas 

A.  D  - 


-HEALTHY  FOWLS 
LAYERS.  White  eggs, 

MILLER,  -  McDan 


Turkey,  Chicken  and  Duck  Eggsif/^^i 

Parcel  Post.  W.  R.  CARLE.  R.  F.  0.  1,  Jacohsburg,  Oho 

Baby  Chicks — Hatching  Eggs 

C.  'Xi  Leghorns,  R.  j  Re,ls  Barred  Rock  , 
white  Wyandottes.  Bred  to  lay.  Prices  rmbt. 

Sl'NN'Y  IllLL  FARM,  Jb'lemington,  N.  J. 

P  G  G  S—(>hoice  Buff  Wyandotte  Eggs  exclu- 
,  r  T>  ,sively.  $1  per  sitting  of  15:  $5  hun¬ 
dred.  Purebred;  free  range  good  layers. 
CHAS.  I.  MILLER.  R.  F.  D.  No  I,  Hudson.  X.  V 

Abovo  Poultry  Farms  Co.,  Inc. 

CHATHAM,  NEW  JERSEY 

Established.  1904  Breeders  and  shippers  of  high 
class  S.  W.  Leghorns.  Hatching  Eggs.  Baby 
chicks.  Cockerels,  Write  for  price  fist. 

S.C. White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 

$3-100;  il.75— 50;  75c— 15;  $25—1090.  50U  hens  at  right 
price.  They  are  a  line  bunch  of  breeders.  With 
each  order  of  240  or  more  S.  C.  TV.  Leghorn  eggs  wo 
will  give  you  15  eggs  from  3  of  our  best  pens— 5  eggs 
from  each  pen.  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Gilboa.  N.Y. 

ftrihv  ChirhsT?’  S'-  w-  J/eg horns,  Barrel 
DdJV  V^niCKS  R,„.kSi  R  Q  Ko<Is  Strong, 

i.  -  ™  rous, 

y  guj 

WiiSJLKY  G1UNNLLL 


77  .  .  -  - - run-tvs,  IX.  V.  iveas.  strong. 

livable.  From  vigorous,  tho  rough  bred,  range 
breeders.  Safe,  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free 


SODUS,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

A  verdict  of  guilty  was  returned  Friday 
by  a  jury  in  the  United  States  district 
court  in  the  case  of  Herbert  Myrick,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Janies  M.  Cunningham,  subscrip¬ 
tion  manager,  of  the  Orange  Judd  North¬ 
west  Farmstead,  a  paper  published  in 
Springfield.  They  were  Charged  in  two  in¬ 
dictments  with  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Department  by 
submitting  alleged  false  statements  regard¬ 
ing  the  subscription  lists  of  their  publica¬ 
tion.  One  indictment  accused  them  of  hav¬ 
ing  submitted  to  Postmaster  Louis  C.  Hyde 
of  Springfield,  in  applying  for  second-class 
postage  privileges,  a  statement  that  the 
subscription  list  of  the  Farmstead  was  41,- 
273.  The  Government  alleged  it  was  2(5,- 
(510.  The  indictment  further  claimed  that 
Myrick  and  Cunningham  stated  that  they 
had  paid  commissions  of  33  1-3  per  cent, 
to  agents  securing  subscriptions,  while  the 
Government  alleges  that  from  50  to  95  per 
cent,  was  paid  them. 

The  second  indictment  charged  that  the 
defendants  conspired  to  defraud  the  Post 
Office  Department  by  stating  that  six  copies 
of  a  certain  edition  of  their  paper  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1911,  had  been  sent  to  persons  whose 
subscriptions  had  been  paid  by  others.  The 
Government  maintained  that  6.408  copies 
were  delivered.  The  defendants’  attorney 
asked  for  a  suspension  of  sentence  for  30 
days  to  file  a  bill  of  exceptions.  The 
maximum  penalty  under  the  new  law  is 
two  years’  imprisonment  or  $10,000  fine,  or 
both. — Boston  Herald. 

After  Mr.  Myrick  bought  the  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Dakota  Fanner  in  the  latter 
part  of  1910  he  changed  the  name  to 
the  Orange  Judd  Northwest  Farmstead 
and  moved  the  publishing  of  it  to  Spring- 
held,  Mass.  Under  the  law  he  was 
obliged  to  make  application  to  the  post¬ 
master  for  the  privilege  of  mailing  it  at 
Springfield  at  second-class  rates.  The 
law  compels  the  government  to  carry 
publications  to  legitimate  subscribers  at 
the  rate  of  one  cent  a  pound.  The  rate 
to  others  than  legitimate  subscribers  is 
one  cent  for  every  four  ounces.  The 
postal  laws  and  regulations  define  what 
classes  of  publications  are  entitled  to 
second  class  mail  privileges  and  the  in¬ 
formation  on  which  the  privilege  is 
granted  is  furnished  by  the  publisher 
under  oath,  or  it  may  be  developed 
through  investigation  by  the  officials. 
The  law  makes  it  a  crime  for  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  falsify  the  information,  be¬ 
cause  the  officials  must  rely  in  many 
cases  on  the  publisher’s  statement  in 
granting  the  application. 

After  Mr.  Myrick  made  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  mail  41,273  papers  weekly  he 
announced  a  circulation  of  100,000,  and 
established  an  advertising  rate  based  on 
100,000  circulation.  He  sold  advertising 
space  on  this  basis  and  collected  the 
money  for  it.  The  government,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  satisfied  as  to  the  facts 
and  began  an  investigation,  requiring 
Mr.  Myrick  in  the  meantime  to  deposit 
the  transient  rate  of  four  cents  per 
pound  for  all  mailings.  It  seems  front 
the  testimony  that  the  government  found 
only  26,610  legitimate  subscribers.  Mr. 
Myrick  was  advised  of  the  finding  and 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  correct  it 
if  he  did  not  agree  with  the  finding. 
He  had  a  hearing  before  Third  Assist¬ 
ant  Postmaster  Britt  in  Washington, 
but  produced  no  evidence  to  change  the 
result  of  the  official  investigation.  The 
government  allowed  the  second-class 
privilege  on  the  legitimate  subscriptions 
and  returned  the  extra  deposit  on  them, 
but  retained  the  transient  postage  on  all 
papers  mailed  above  the  legitimate  num¬ 
ber.  On  this  state  of  affairs  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  city  papers  through  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  dispatches  that  Myrick 
made  Uncle  Sam  back  down.  But  many 
of  the  advertisers  refused  to  accept  the 
dispatches  as  final.  They  had  paid  their 
money  on  a  guarantee  of  100,000  legiti¬ 
mate  subscribers.  The  evidence  showed 
they  did  not  get  the  service  as  repre¬ 
sented,  and  they  demanded  a  return  ot 
an  equitable  portion  of  their  money. 
They  got  it. 

Mr.  Myrick  bought  the  paper  from  its 
former  owners  under  agreement  to  pay 
$40,000.  Pending  adjustment  they  con¬ 
sented  to  accept  stock  in  a  new  $1,000,- 
000  company  to  be  formed  by  Mr.  My¬ 
rick,  but  the  stock  was  to  be  guaranteed 
by  the  Orange  Judd  Company  of  New 
York,  another  Myrick  company,  and  re¬ 
deemable  on  six  months’  notice.  One  of 
the  holders  filed  the  notice  and  de¬ 
manded  his  money.  Mr.  Myrick  refused 
payment  and  repudiated  the  guarantee 
on  the  part  of  the  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany.  A  suit  followed.  The  stockhold¬ 
er  won,  but  the  case  was  appealed  and 
before  the  decision  was  handed  down 
by  the  upper  court  the  case  was  settled, 
the  old  owners  agreeing  to  accept  $32,- 
000.  Shortly  afterwards  the  decision 
was  reported  against  Mr.  Myrick. 

After  this  the  business  was  reincor¬ 
porated  in  a  $500,000  company.  This 
gave  every  $100  share  of  stock  a  value 
in  assets  of  $6.40  on  the  basis  of  the 
settlement.  At  the  original  price  it  would 
l  ave  cost  $8.  This  stock  was  sold  to 


the  farmers  who  read  Mr.  Myrick’s 
papers  at  par.  It  was  guaranteed  by  one 
of  the  Myrick  companies  for  five  years, 
and  was  advertised  in  bill  poster  style, 
big  type  and  red  ink,  as  a  great  invest¬ 
ment.  Every  farmer  who  paid  $100  for 
that  stock  got  in  return  what  cost  Mr. 
Myrick  $6.40.  The  greater  the  confi¬ 
dence  placed  in  Mr.  Myrick  by  farmers 
because  of  his  relation  as  publisher  and 
editor,  the  surer  they  would  be  to  in¬ 
vest  their  savings  in  his  stock.  Selling 
gold  bricks  to  strangers  is  not  a  praise¬ 
worthy  enterprise,  but  it  is  fairly  re¬ 
spectable  compared  with  the  betrayal  of 
a  trust  to  bunco  a  confiding  friend. 

For  a  long  time  Mr.  Myrick  succeeded 
in  steering  his  publishing  schemes  in  a 
narrower  gauge  between  fake  and  legiti¬ 
mate  transactions  than  other  publishers 
who  went  into  promotion  schemes.  He 
bought  up  run-down  publications  with 
good  reputations  and  brought  to  his 
employ  the  service  of  some  worthy  and 
capable  young  men.  Clothed  with  these 
elements  of  respectability  and  propelled 
by  Mr.  Myrick’s  tireless  energy  and 
matchless  versatility,  his  enterprises  were 
for  a  time  liberally  patronized  and  his 
schemes  escaped  serious  criticism ;  but 
of  late,  eithqr  from  boldness  or  neces¬ 
sity,  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  cau¬ 
tion,  and  through  failure  to  appreciate 
changing  sentiment  has  invited  the 
criticism  of  the  progressive  and  legiti¬ 
mate  publishers  of  the  country  and 
finally  provoked  this  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Pasted  on  tlie  wall  of  the  Now  York. 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railway  station  at 
Merwinsville,  Conn.,  is  a  clipping'  from  a 
local  paper  stating  that  a  Norwalk  man 
purchased  eggs,  guaranteed  as  strictly  fresh 
eggs,  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  pay¬ 
ing  50  cents  per  dozen.  He  found  each 
eggs  stamped  with  the  name  and  address  of 
a  Tennessee  farmer.  lie  wrote  this  farmer 
inquiring  when  the  eggs  were  sold  and 
what  price  was  received  for  them.  The 
reply  was  that  they  were  sold  early  in 
December  and  the  Tennessee  farmer  had 
received  17  cents  per  dozen  for  them. 

New  York.  K. 

This  is  one  of  the  ways  consumers 
have  been  learning  the  reasons  for  the 
high  cost  of  living.  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  this  it  would  pay  producers 
to  mark  their  goods  or  put  some  adver¬ 
tising  matter  in  each  shipment.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  producer  should 
always  be  given.  When  put  on  the  pack¬ 
age  only  the  commission  men  usually 
efface  it  before  the  goods  are  sold.  A 
card  or  small  circular  might  be  put  on 
the  inside  of  the  package. 

Can  you  tell  me  about  the  Central  New 
York  Oxygenator  Co.,  Union  Building,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  ?  Is  their  treatment  reliable 
and  what  they  claim  for  it?  M.  J.  F. 

New  York. 

The  Oxygenator  is  an  instrument  that 
makes  a  claim  of  invigorating  the  body 
by  means  of  electricity,  and  because  of 
its  greater  power  of  causing  the  body  to 
absorb  oxygen  cures  diseases  of  the 
human  body.  There  are  several  forms 
of  them  put  up  under  slightly  different 
names,  but  all  practically  making  the 
same  claims.  The  instrument  has  been 
examined  by  expert  scientists  and  physi¬ 
cians,  but  the  reports  are  that  the  in¬ 
strument  creates  no  electric  current 
whatever,  and  that  it  is  of  no  possible 
value  in  the  treatment  of  diseases.  The 
cost  of  the  instrument  is  usually  $35, 
and  the  money  is  always  a  complete  loss. 

Ralph  M.  Jacoby,  who  for  15  years  con¬ 
ducted  an  “investment  brokerage”  business 
at  40  Wall  Street,  New  York,  was  found 
guilty  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud.  Jac¬ 
oby  represented  he  was  able  to  sell  stocks 
and  bonds  of  new  corporations  launched 
with  his  assistance.  He  required  an  ad¬ 
vanced  fee  of  $200  to  $300,  and  after  rend¬ 
ering  trifling  services  made  no  effort  to  ful¬ 
fill'  his  promises.  It  was  said  he  made 
$250,000  in  this  way. — Daily  Press. 

We  are  not  burdened  with  sympathy 
for  the  people  who  lost  on  Jacoby’s 
schemes.  His  proposition  was  to  sell 
stock  that  had  no  definite  value.  The 
people  who  bought  it  would  lose  their 
savings  and  Jacoby  and  the  men  he 
schemed  with  would  divide  the  proceeds. 
Men  who  conspire  to  cheat  others  need 
look  for  little  sympathy  from  us  when 
the  losses  fall  on  themselves. 


Roofing  As  Attractive  in  Price 
— As  in  Color 


You’ll  admit  this  roof  looks  attractive — in  distinctive  colors  of  red 
or  green.  But  for  most  home  builders  its  chief  attraction  lies  in  its 
remarkable  economies.  Let’s  begin  with  its  first  cost.  NEP°nSET 
Proslate  Roofing  costs  less  to  buy  than  good  shingles.  Greatly  reduces 
the  cost  of  repairs.  No  shingles  to  split,  crack  or  “curl  up.”  Remem¬ 
ber,  the  shingles  of  today  aren’t  the  shingles  of  20  years  ago. 
NEPonsET  Proslate  Roofing  makes  a  water-tight  blanket.  And  best  of 
all,  resists  fire — is  “spark-proof.”  Its  protection  from  fire-hazard  alone 
is  worth  all  its  cost.  Its  first  cost  is  its  only  cost,  too.  Can  you 
afford  NOT  to  have  NEPONSET  Proslate  Roofing  on  your  roof? 


NEPONSET 

Waterproof  Building  Products 


Roofings 

NEPONSET  roofings  arc  a 
fi  re  protection,  leak -proof 
and  lone  lived.  Anyone  can 
laythein.  NEPONSET Paroid 
Roofing  is  for  general  use. 
NEPonsET  Proslate  Roof¬ 
ing  is  an  ornamental  roof¬ 
ing  for  dwellings.  Attractive 
colors. 


Building  Papers 

If  NEPonsET  Waterproof 
Building  Papers  arc  built 
into  walls  and  floors,  the 
building  will  be  warmer,  will 
cost  less  to  heat  and  will 
last  years  longer.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  architects,  engi¬ 
neers  and  building  owners 
everywhere. 


Wall  Board 

NEPonsET  Wall  Board 

is  a  scientific  product  which 
takes  the  place  of  lath  and 
plaster;  comes  in  sheets  32 
inches  wide.  Remember,  it 
is  the  only  wall  board  with 
waterproofed  surfaces  that  re¬ 
quires  no  further  decoration. 
Anyone  can  put  it  up. 


Are  you  going  to  build?  Write  for  valuable  information  about  modern  ways  to  waterproof 
and  weatherproof.  Send  for  samples,  free  booklet  and  name  of  nearest  NEPONSET  dealer. 

BIRD  &  SON  iE795  203  Neponset  St.,  East  Walpole,  Mass. 

IF.  W.  BIRD  &  SON1  New  York  Chicago  Washington  Portland,  Ore. 

San  PranciBco  Canadian  Plant:  Hamilton,  Out. 


1 


Over  106,000  Satisfied  Users. 

There  is  no  better  time  than 
while  the  horse  is  working  and 
sweating  for  our  treatment; 
which  penetrates  both  bone  and 
tissue  —  reaching  the  cause  — 
and  cures  without  blistering  or 
loss  of  hair. 

We  Originated  the  treatment 
of  horses— Under  Signed  Contract 
to  Return  Money  if  Remedy  Fails. 
Our  Latest  Save  -  The  -  Horse 
KOOK  is  our  1 7  Years  Discov¬ 
eries.  Fully  describes  how  to  lo¬ 
cate  and  treat  58  forms  of  lame¬ 
ness-illustrated. 

This  BOOK -Sample  Contract  and  Adviee-AT-L 
reo  to  (Horse  Owners  and  Managers  only).  Address 

10Y  CHEMICAL  CO  ,24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N  Y. 

•uggUU  everywhere  sell  8nvc  Thc-Horsc  WITH  CONTRACT 


SAVE- 

THE- 

I0RSE 


P  A  MV  AQ— Wagon  Covers,  Stack  Covers.  Duck  at 

OHUYAO  LqW  prices.  W.  W.  STANLEY,  Victor.  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED — To  sell  Fanners’  Account  Book. 

Easy  seller.  Homo  territory.  Big  inducements. 
Address.  A.  F.  NAYLOR,  943  Main  St.,  Ft.  Wayno,  Ind. 


HAY  CAPS 

Stack,  wagon  and  implement  covers; 
waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Plant  bed 
cloth,  tents,  etc.  Circulars,  samples. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y  St.  Paul’s  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 


Yoi»kStateFai»ms  for  Sale 


Fruit,  dairy  and  garden.  Exception¬ 
al  opportunities  in  every  county  of 
State,  where  farming  pays  best.  Prin 
cipal  brokers  are  co-operating  under 
name  of  FARM  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF 
N.  Y.  STATE.  Buyers  derive  the  benefit. 
Address  Slate  Farm  Brokers'  Association, 
130  Stone  Buildino,  Oneida,  New  York,  for 
Free  Bulletin  just  issued. 


The  Children’s  Aid  Society 

sirous  of  knowing  the  whereabouts  of  THOMAS  LEAP 
or  THOMAS  McCARTY.  fifteen  years  old,  was  last  heard 
of  in  January,  1013,  when  he  was  working  forGeorge 
Strickland,  Cattaraugus,  New  York.  Please  send  any 
information  to  R.  N.  BRACE,  105  East  22d  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


A  Clean  Dairy  Bam 

i  With  Half  the  Work  j 


By  using  a  Porter  Litter  Carrier.  It  works  on 
Columbian  Steel  track,  is  easy  running  and  w 
k  carry  heavy  loads.  Our  Perfect  Stanchions  line  up  tl 
k  cows  without  interfering  with  their  comfort.  Porte 
A  Steel  Stalls  give  perfect  ventilation  and  light 
A  throughout  the  barn  and  make  it  easy  to  keep  tho 
cows  clean. 

We  also  make  the  celebrated  Porter  Hay  Car-  i 
mk  riers  and  Barn  Door  Hangers.  M 

lA  Send  for  catalog  of  our  Perfect  Barn  A 
Wn  Equipment. 

W  J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  Ottawa,  Ill. 


Your  remittance  for  $1.80  for  two  coops 
lost  by  U.  S.  Express  received.  Permit  me 
to  offer  you  my  sincerest  thanks  for  collect¬ 
ing  same  and  trust  that  I  may  be  able  to 
do  you  a  turn  some  day.  j.  g. 

Pennsylvania. 

^  A  claim  was  entered  with  the  United 
States  Express  Company  on  September 
18,  1911,  for  two  crates  returned  by  a 
commission  house,  charges  prepaid.  The 
crates  had  been  lost  in  transit  and  re¬ 
ceipts  turned  over  to  the  express  com¬ 
pany,  who  mislaid  them  and  arbitrarily 
declined  the  claim  because  we  were  un¬ 
able  to  produce  the  receipts.  Continuous, 
insistent  following  up  finally  resulted  in 
voucher  for  $1.80,  one  year,  10  months 
and  eight  days  after  shipment. 

J-  J.  d. 


Elkhart  Vehicles  and  Harness 

have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  high  quality 
and  our  prices  have  made  them  famous. 

FORTY  YEARS’ 

experience  selling  to  the  consumer  means  success. 

We  ship  for  examination,  guaranteeing  safe 
delivery,  satisfaction  and  to  save  you  money. 

Catalog  shows  all  styles  of  pleasure  vehi¬ 
cles  and  harness,  pony  vehicles  and  har¬ 
ness,  spring  wagons,  delivery  wagons 
and  harness. 

May  vve  send  you  large  catalog? 

We  also  make  the  “Pratt”  Automobiles. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Company 
Elkhart,  Indiana 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  Ending  April  25,  1913. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best,  lb .  33  @  3316 

Good  to  Choice .  31  @  32 

Lower  tirades .  28  @  30 

State  Dairy,  best .  32  @  33 

Common  to  Good .  27  @  32 

Factory .  24  @  27 

Packing  Stock .  21  @  24 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  Arm  at  33  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  34  cents. 

CHEESE, 

Whole  Milk,  best .  17  @  17J4 

Common  to  Good  .  14  @  10 

Skims .  03  @  12 


EGGS. 

Whito,  choice  to  fancy . 

Good  to  prime . 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

Common  to  good . 

Western,  best . 

Checks  and  dirties . 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap„  choice,  1011 . 

Common  to  good  . 

Sun  dried  . 

Chops,  100  lbs . 

Raspberries . 

Cherries  . 

Huckleberries . 
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30 

17 

11 

14 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl . 

Newton  Pippin . . . 

King . 

Spy  . 

Spitzenburg . 

Wlnesap . 

Greening  . 

Italdwin  . 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl . 

Jersey,  bbl . 

strawberries,  Florida,  qt . 


BEAN8. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Medium  . 

Pea  . . . 

Red  Kidney . j 

White  Kidney . 

Yellow  Eye . 

Lima,  California . 


HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice . 

Common  to  good . 

Pacltlc  Coast, . |  ' 

Old  stock . . "" 

German  crop . ” "  *  *  ’  ‘  ’  ‘  ‘  ’  *  *  ’  ’  *  ‘  ’  ’ 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes-Western,  108  lb.  bag . 

State,  180  lbs.  . . 

Maine.  108  1b.  bag  . 

Southern,  new,  bbl . 

Bermuda,  new.  bbl 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . .... . 

Asparagus,  Southern,  do/.  . 

California,  do/.... . 

Nearby,  doz . •. . . 

Beets,  new.  bbl 

Ca  ri  ots,  bbl _ ‘  ’  * '  * '. ‘  ’ 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  bu." 
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Cabbage,  old,  ton .  7  00  @10  00 

New.  Southern,  bbl.  crate  .  75  @125 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50  @2  00 

Onions.  h.O  lb.  bag  .  20  @  40 

Southern,  new.  bu . 1  20  @  1  50 

Peppers.  Florida  carrier  .  100  @2  00 

Peas,  Southern,  bu .  1.00  @2  25 

String  Beans,  bu .  1  00  @  4  50 

Squash,  new,  bu .  2  00  @  2  50 

Egg  Plants,  Fla.,  box .  1  25  @  2  50 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  00  ®  1  75 

Tomatoes— Southern  carrier .  1  00  @  3  25 

Turnips,  white,  bbl .  40  @  75 

Rutabaga  .  36  @  90 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  doz .  50  @125 

Mushrooms,  lb .  20  @  40 

Tomatoes,  lb .  10  @  20 

Radishes,  100  bunches  .  1  50  @  2  00 

Lettuce,  doz .  25  @  50 

Rhubarb,  doz.  bunches .  20  @  35 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  lb .  18  @  19 

Fowls .  17  @  18  ] 

Roosters .  12  @  14 

Ducks .  21  @  22 

Geese .  11  @  12 

Turkeys  .  21}  @  22 

Guineas,  pair .  65  @  70 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best .  23  @  24 

Common  to  good .  18  ©  22 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb .  45  @  50 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  20  @  30 

Boasters .  2U  @  22 

Fowls .  14  @  19 

Ducks .  16  @  20 

Squabs,  doz .  50  @  4.25 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1.  ton . 20  00  @21  00 

No.  2 . 17  00  @19  00 

No.  3  . 12  00  @16  00 

Clover  mixed . 11  UU  @17  00 

Straw,  Rye  . 20  00  @21  00 

MILLFEED. 

Wheat  Bran,  ton . 20  00  @20  50 

Middlings  . 22  00  @26  00 

Red  Dog . 28  U0  @29  00 

Corn  Meal . 25  'K)  @26  00 

Linseed  Meal . 27  50  @28  00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  7  60  @  8  80 

Bulls .  5  50  @8  00 

Cows .  3  00  @  6  85 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  8  (Hi  @10  50 

Culls .  6  00  @  7  00 

Sheep.  100  Jbs .  4  50  @  6  75 

Lambs .  7  00  @8  00 

Hogs .  8  50  @  9  75 

COUNTRY- DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  good  to  prime .  13  @  14 

Common .  09  @  11 

Hothouse  Lambs,  head .  3  00  @  6  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  1  02  ® 

No.  2,  Red  .  116  ® 

No.  2,  Hard  Winter .  1  03  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  55  @  58 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  37  @  41 

Rye  .  65  @  69 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  tho 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay; 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  34  @  38 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  26  ®  32 

Ordinary  grades .  18  @  20 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  42  @  44 

Tub,  choice .  35  @  38 

Apples,  table  sorts,  bbl .  5  00  @8  00 

Potatoes,  bushei .  75  @  1  00 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  25  @  26 

Fowls . .  18  @  22 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 

Butter,  nearby  creamery .  36  @  37 

Western  creamery  .  35  @  36 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery .  22  ®  23 

Gathered  fresh .  .  18  @  19 

Apples,  dessert  varieties,  bbl . 2  5U  @  3  50 

Common  kinds  .  1  50  @  2  00 

Cranberries,  bbl .  8  00  @10  50 

Potatoes,  2  bu.  bag .  I  25  @  1  30 

Dressed  Meats — Veal .  13  @  16 

Pork .  11  @  12 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls .  19  @  21 

Roasters .  20  @  25 

Turkeys .  22  @  25 

Hay— No.  1 . 22  00  @23  00 

No.  2 . 19  00  @2100 

No.  3 . 16  00  @18  00 

Straw— Rye . 22  00  @23  00 

Millleed—Bnin.  ton . 21  00  @22  00 

Middlings... . 22  00  @24  00 

Mixed  Feed . 22  00  @26  00 

Gluten . 24  00  @25  00 

Live  Stock— Milch  Cows . 30  00  @75  00 

Beef  Cows,  100  lbs  .  3  50  @  6  00 

Bulls,  100  lbs .  4  00  @  5  00 

Calves,  100  lbs .  6  00  @  8  00 

Hogs,  1 00  lbs .  8  50  @9  50 


BUFFALO  MARKETS. 

I  suppose  that  it  is  not  ever  going  to 
be  possible  to  ship  vegetables  from  the  farm 
to  the  city  consumer  by  parcel  post,  how¬ 
ever  desirable  that  may  be.  Butter  and 
eggs  are  moving  in  that  way  a  little,  but 
they  are  worth  more  per  pound  than  most 
country  produce.  A  western  New  York 
daily  echoes  the  farmer's  complaint  by 
showing  that  almost  everything  is  cheap 
now  but  meat,  so  cheap,  in  fact,  that  the 
farmer  can  make  but  little  profit,  and  yet 
the  consumer  pays  well  still  for  what  he 
eats.  The  paper's  country  correspondent 
says  that  potatoes  bring  40  to  45  cents  at 
the  farm,  when  they  were  $1.30  a  year 
ago ;  cabbage  is  being  drawn  out  and 
thrown  away,  while  onions  are  a  worse  pro¬ 
position  still,  for  some  cabbage  can  bo  fed 
to  the  stock.  Beans  are  50  cents  a  bushel 
lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  And 
so  on,  yet  the  same  authority  says  that 
the  grocer  cannot  afford  to  sell  canned 
goods  for  loss  than  10  cents,  for  often  it 
costs  that  to  deliver  it.  So  where  is  the 
farmer  coming  la? 

At  tlie  Buffalo  retail  markets  apples  are 
still  largely  in  evidence,  but  even  the  best 
ones  arc  selling  at  from  a  cent  to  a  cent 
and  a  half  apiece  by  the  small  measure. 
Oregon  fancy  as  well  as  anything.  One 
way  tlie  city  grocer  manages  to  get  Ills 
profit  out  of  stuff  is  by  making  big  prices 
on  certain  articles  and  finding  customers 
who  will  pay  them  rather  than  hunt  for 
a  lower  figure.  I  saw  to-day  some  most 
Inferior  Greening  apples  offered  at  40  cents 
a  peck.  I  do  not  believe  they  could  have 
been  sold  at  a  farm  for  more  than  25  cents 
per  100  pounds.  It  is  not  likely  that  a 
largo  trade  in  such  apples  is  possible,  es¬ 
pecially  when  first  grade  apples  arc  selling 
to  tlie  retailer  at  not  above  $3.50  a  barrel, 
or  about  32  cents  a  peck,  down  to  $1  a 
barrel  for  common  apples.  Good-appearing 
home-grown  apples  now  sell  about  on  a 
par  with  the  high-colored  Pacific  coast 
fruit. 

There  are  now  some  Southern  vegetables 
in  market,  spinach  and  radishes  selling  at 
moderate  prices,  spinach  at  $1  to  $1.50 


per  barrel  to  retailers,  and  radishes  at  20 
cents  per  dozen  bunches  for  the  round, 
which  bring  about  as  much  again  as  the 
long  sorts.  Asparagus  is  high,  the  con¬ 
sumer  not  being  able  to  get  a  tiny  bunch 
for  less  than  10  cents.  The  egg  market  is 
called  stronger,  but  when  nothing  is  quoted 
to  the  retailer  at  more  than  21  cents  a 
dozen  they  are  a  cheap  food,  especially  as 
compared  witli  beef  at  nine  cents  and  veal 
at  10  cents  a  pound  o-n  the  hoof,  sure  to 
bring  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  for 
best  cuts  at  retail.  If  sorryeone  will  devise 
a  way  of  propagating  meat-producing  cattle 
as  fast  as  is  the  case  with  fowls  the  meat 
famine  will  come  to  an  end  very  quickly. 
Too  bad  that  the  Eastern  farmer  does  not 
know  how  to  raise  hogs  in  quantity.  Still 
he  wastes  most  of  the  calves,  about  as 
formerly,  so  tho  big  prices  of  meat  are 
to  continue  for  awhile  yet. 

JOHN  W.  CHAMBERLIN. 


CROPS 

The  chief  farm  products  of  this  county 
are  fat  cattle,  milk,  butter,  eggs,  wheat, 
potatoes  and  tobacco,  no  fruit  being  grown 
here  of  any  account  whatever  at  present. 
The  prices  of  same  are  about  as  follows : 
Fat  cattle,  from  $7  to  $7.50  per  100  pounds. 
Milk  is  nearly  all  sent  to  Philadelphia  and 
nets  the  producer  on  an  average  for  the 
year  from  3  %  to  four  cents  per  quart. 
Butter  made  in  small  dairies  sells  at  about 
25  cents  per  pound  in  Summer  and  from 
35  to  40  cents  in  Winter.  Kggs  are  worth 
16  to  IS  cents  per  dozen  at  present  and 
35  to  42  cents  in  Winter.  Wheat,  $1  to 
$1.05  a  bushel  at  present.  Potatoes,  75 
cents  per  bushel.  Tobacco,  from  five  to 
eight  cents  per  pound,  but  in  the  Fall  it 
sold  for  10  to  10%  cents.  i.  s.  k. 

Gordonville,  Pa. 

Potatoes,  65 ;  eggs,  16 ;  butter,  35 ;  milk, 
about  four  cents  a  quart  for  the  year. 
Cows,  $45  to  $75,  fresh.  Onions,  50  per 
bushel.  f,  g. 

Factoryville,  Fa. 

The  prices  of  farm  products  in  this 
vicinity  range  as  follows :  Hay,  No.  1 
Timothy,  or  Timothy  and  clover  mixed, 
$14  ;  rye  straw,  $11.  Eggs,  last  two  weeks. 
20 ;  the  local  stores  pay  this  when  you 
take  their  worth  out  in  trade.  Potatoes, 
80 ;  butter,  30 ;  cabbage,  one  cent  a  pound, 
plenty  on  the  market ;  buckwheat,  65 ;  no 
corn  for  sale.  Horses,  $250  is  the  average 
price  for  a  sound  young  draft  horse;  cows, 
$50  average  price,  very  scarce;  calves,  10 
cents  a  pound,  live  weight ;  young  pigs, 
five  weeks  old,  $6  a  pair,  very  scarce.  No 
mutton  for  sale  in  tills  vicinity.  Milk, 
seven  cents  a  quart.  Farmers'  of  this 
vicinity  sell  direct  to  consumer — have  the 
market  right  at  our  door.  c.  j.  b. 

Hastings,  Pa. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  prices 
paid  farmers  here  for  produce.  No  mar¬ 
ket  gardening  here.  Corn,  No.  3,  shelled, 
46%  ;  oats,  white,  28%  ;  hogs,  per  100 
pounds,  $8.75.  Cattle,  for  Chicago  market, 
$3.50  to  $5 ;  cows,  milkers  and  springers 
at  public  auction,  $40  to  $60  per  head; 
chickens,  live,  12  ;  eggs,  in  trade  at  village 
store,  15 ;  butter,  in  trade,  25 ;  cream,  cash, 
for  shipment  to  creamery,  32.  Not  a  home¬ 
grown  apple  to  be  had.  Potatoes,  no  mar¬ 
ket.  Storekeepers  selling  out  storage  stock 
at  45;  onions,  no  market.  Squash,  $1  per 
dozen.  h.  r. 

Conrad,  Iowa. 

The  prices  on  fat  cattle  and  hogs  are 
based  on  Chicago  market,  700-pound  stock 
steers  selling  at  $7  to  $7.50  per  100;  1,000- 
pound  steers.  $8  to  $9  per  100.  Feeders 
are  paying  these  prices.  Cows  are  selling 
from  $50  to  $70  for  grade  Short-horns, 
Ilolsteins  higher.  The  Amber  Cooperative 
Creamery  Company  paid  40  cents  for  but¬ 
ter  fat  in  February  and  39  for  March.  It 
has  350  patrons  and  sells  their  butter 
in  New  York  and  Boston.  Eggs,  15  cents 
per  dozen  ;  corn,  50 ;  oats,  32 ;  barley,  55. 
No  fruit  or  potatoes  shipped. 

Anamosa,  Iowa.  w.  e.  d. 

Following  prices  are  at  auction  sales : 
Horses,  good  draft  team,  $500;  good  horse, 
from  $200  to  $225 ;  horse  with  wire  cut. 
from  $50  to  $150 ;  good  milch  cow,  $60 ; 
cows  with  calf  at  foot.  $95  ;  purebred  cows, 
from  $100  to  $150,  $175,  $200,  $250;  good 
bull,  $300 ;  yearling  calves,  $25  ;  two-year- 
olds,  $38.  Almost  any  kind  of  a  horse 
with  four  legs  will  bring  $100.  I  think 
the  average  cow  Is  about  $75.  Hogs,  fat, 
$8.50.  Potatoes,  60;  seed,  Early  Ohio,  75 
to  $1;  butter,  30;  creamery,  35;  eggs,  15. 
Beef  stock,  fat  cows,  five  cents  a  pound. 

Albion,  Iowa.  w.  v.  c. 

Wheat,  85 ;  oats  for  seed.  No.  1,  35 ; 
corn.  50 ;  hay,  $7  a  ton ;  Alfalfa,  $10  a 
ton.  Potatoes,  Itcd  River  Ohios,  No.  1, 
75.  Onions  sold  last  Fall  for  80  cents, 
not  many  raised.  1,200-pound  horse  will 
sell  for  $175,  and  1,600-pound  for  $200. 
A  good  matched  team  will  sell  for  more. 
A  good,  fresh  milch  cow,  that  will  weigh 
1,000  pounds  will  sell  for  $S0  ;  not  so  good 
for  $30.  Six  weeks’  old  heifer  calf,  for  $10; 
No.  1  for  $15.  Hogs,  $S,50  a  hundred  ;  a 
250-pound  sow.  $30.  Butter,  25 ;  cream, 
33  for  butter  fat,  haul  it  yourself.  Eggs, 
15:  chickens,  $7.50  to$10  a  dozen  for  hens. 

Crescent,  Iowa.  j.  k. 

In  this  vicinity  the  farmer’s  main  crop 
is  tobacco.  Small  farms  of  late  have  been 
bought  in  our  locality  by  the  tobacco  trust 
and  turned  into  tobacco  only.  Farmers 
make  no  attempts  in  other  products ;  they 
keep  some  stock  but  this  is  not  their  main 
effort.  Old  cows  are  turned  off  usually  to 
Jews  for  six  cents  a  pouud.  There  is  more 
or  less  veal  sold  at  eight  cents  a  pound 
alive;  at  present  milk  sold  at  4%  cents 
a  quart  at  farm,  and  taken  to  Hartford. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  fruit  or  garden 
truck  farming.  Potatoes  are  sold  for  90 
cents  to  $1  a  bushel.  b.  h. 

Avon,  Conn. 


IA/  f\MTF n~ Woman  for  General  House- 
w  *  ” 11  1  ^  work  on  Farm — four  in  family. 

Mrs.  I,.  P.  AI.DlilCH,  -  Meredith,  N.  Y. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARMS 

and  Now  York,  in  good  locality,  with  every  facility 
of  successful  farming.  Send  for  list  of  profitable 
farms.  A.  Warren  Dresser,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


Whkn  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  awd  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  day  of  the  skyscraper  Silo  is  here.  No  Silo  too 
high  for  the  Smalley!  Mr.  II.  A.  Cooper  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  N.  Y.  says:  “1  filled  a  12-ft.  by  32-ft.  Silo  on  tlie 
shortest  cut  in  five  hours.  I  could  have  filled  it  in 
four  hours  if  they  had  the  help  to  get  the  corn  to  us." 

When  C.  I.  Cook,  Menominee,  Mich.,  wanted  to  fill 
the  four  biggest  Silos  in  the  U.  S.  he  got  a  Power¬ 
ful  “Sinai  Icy.” 

Real  business  farmers  like  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr. 
Cook  have  no  time  to  fool  with  the  old  slut-apron 
type  of  machine.  They  want  this  force-feed 
chain-table,  grip-hook  kind,  made  by  Smalley 
only.  Tlius  they  save  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work  and  do  a  quicker,  cleaner  job.  No  coarse, 
uneven  silage.  All  uniformly  cut.  Which  means 
greater  tonage  per  silo. 


POWERFUL  SMALLEY 

fp°erecde-  silage  cutter 

not  only  handles  green  silage,  but  is  also  a 
wonder  at  cutting  dry  feed.  Handles  alfalfa, 
for  instance,  to  perfection.  Letters  in  catalog 
prove  it.  Muny  farmers  use  their  Powerful 
*‘Smalley,v  to  cut  corn  in  the  fall  and  oats  and 
pens  in  the  spring  for  feeding  when  pastures  dry 
up  in  July.  Only  one  drivo  pulley  on  Blower  out¬ 
fits.  No  Idler  to  bother  with.  Ten  per  cent  steel 
guaranteed  in  all  foundry  castings.  No  oiling  by 
hand— hard  oil  cups  on  ail  important  benrings. 

You  won’t  know  what  a  real  Silo  Filler  is  till 
you’ve  seen  the  Powerful  “Smalley”  or  hud  tho 
Smalley  Catalog.  Why  not  send  a  postal  this 
minute  for  the  latest  Smalley  Catalog  nnd  learn 
about  tho  Silage  Machine  that  four  out  of  five  silo 
owners  now  use?  Writo  now  nnd  you’ll  get  this 
fine,  useful  Book  by  return  mail. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box 72  Manitowoc,  WIs. 

Manufacturers  of  Ensilage,  Alfalfa  and  Hand  Feed  Cutters. 
Combination  Ensilage  and  Snapping  Machines,  Drag  and 
Circular  Saw  Machines,  Cham¬ 
pion  Plows.  Cob  Uriudors 
and  Feed  Mills. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  both 
with  and  without  farm  experience,  who  wish  to 
work  on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady,  sober 
man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  phil¬ 
anthropic  organization  and  we  make  no  charge  to 
employer  or  employee.  Our  object  is  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  farming  among  Jews. 


THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Ave.,  /V.  V.  City 


WANTFH  A  COMPET£nt 

VV  1  LiL/  ORCHARDIST 

to  look  after  land  planted  to  young  trees.  Also  can 

use  a  man  in  PACKING  HOUSE  AND  FARM  WORK  who  has 

executive  ability  and  who  has  had  experience  in  nur- 
sory  work.  Must  havefirst-classcredentiali.  Address 

J.  G.  HARRISON  &  SONS.  Nurserymen.  BERLIN.  M0. 


A  GENTS— $173  in  two  weeks  .  made  by  Mr.  Wil 
w  liams,  Illinois,  selling  tlie  Automatic  Jack,  Com¬ 
bination  12  tools  in  one.  Used  by  auto  owners 
teamsters,  liveries,  factories,  mills,  miners,  farm¬ 
ers,  etc.  Easy  sales,  big  profit.  Exclusive  county 
rights  if  you  write  QUICK.  AUTOMATIC 
JACK  COMPANY’,  Box  O,  Bloomfield,  Ind, 


UJ ANTED— A  few  single  men  for  farm  work.  None  but 
"  competent  men  that  do  not  drink  will  be  em¬ 
ployed.  White  Horse  Farms,  A.  K.  Heath,  Mor.,  Paoli,  Penn. 


Strong  Boy 


—  18,  wants  to  learn  Farming. 
CHAS.  MICHEL.  600  W.  144th  St..  New  York 


Twn  I  a  rime  WOULD  LIKE  BOARD  for  summer  on  a 
1  WO  Lduies  f rt,it  farm  within  100  miles  of  Now 
York.  New  Jersey  preferred.  M.  0.,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


JERSEY  FARMS— i  to  350  acres  in  Jersey's  best  soli.  Catalogue 
tree.  El>.  1U  R HOUGHS,  147  E.  State  St.,  Trenton,  X.  J. 


UfE  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 
”  in  U.  S.;  also  grain,  potatoes,  A ifalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON,  Hart,  Mich. 


Wanted — A  Small  Farm  or  Acreage 

near  summer  resort  on  easy  terms  M.  M.,  care  R. N.-Y. 


Cfi  ACRES,  with  7-room  house,  ideally  located  for  l’o ul I r ■. 
0  9  farm.  Situated  at  Ml.  Ivy,  on  N.  J.  AN.  Y.  K.K.  For 
price,  etc.,  address  JOSEPH  E.  CHRISTIE,  Thlelts,  N.  Y. 

New  York  State  Farms 


WRITE  ME  YOUR  WANTS.  FREE  LIST. 
OGDEN’S  AGENCY, Walton,  Delaware  Co.,  N.Y. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS,  AS 

lug  in  rarms  throughout  New  YorkState.  Reference 
on  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchasers. 
C.  L  YA6KK  A  00.,  736  Press  H I d g . ,  Itinghuinton.  X.  Y 


FRUIT,  TRUCK  AND  CHICKEN  FARM 
FARM  BARGAINS  — 10  acres,  over  225  apple  and  peach  trees, 
1500  blackberry  bushes,  1000  grape  vines,  1  acre  strawberries, 
good  8-room  house,  city  improvements,  good  size  barn,  wagon 
shed,  shop,  2  large  chicken  houses,  old  shade  trees,  near  trolley 
depot  ;  owner  going  abroad:- only  $5,000  ;  part  cash.  No.  no! 
L  b-  Rose  Farm  Agency,  cor.  State  and  Warren  Sts.,  Trenton,  \.J 


VIRGINIA  FARMSand  TIMBER  LANDS 

Improved  and  unimproved.  $5  00  an  acre  and  up. 
Rich  land,  heavy  crops,  healthy  climate,  happy 
farmers.  Colonial  homes.  Catalogue  free. 

B.  T.  WATKINS  &  CO.,  28  North  Ninth  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Lm\  cj HiD  A  .\  1 )  I  si  v  K  POb 

TRY,  CALVES.  PIGS.  BUTTER  AND  EGG 
SHI!’  TO  US.  one  of  GREATER  NEW  YORK 
LARGEST  WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTOR 
CONliON  BKOS.  CO., 

131st  St.  and  12th  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N. 


Wanted— Hothouse  Lambs 

Calves,  Fancy  Eggs,  Poultry.  \VM.  H.  COHEN 
&  CO. ,‘239  Washington  Street,  New  York 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Brils 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  abont  Paint  and  Painting  f*Y  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
Tree  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Writ*  me.  DO 
(T  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  V- 


LessUborMoretlilk 


YOU  CAN  CARE  FOR  A 
HUNDRED  COWS  WITH 

LOUDEN  DAIRY 
BARN  EQUIPMENTS 

EASIER  THAN  A  DOZEN  WITHOUT  THEM. 

Your  cows  will  give  enough  extra  milk  to 
pay  for  the  equipments  in  a  few  months.  On 

one  of  the  biggest  dairy  farms  in  the  world 
this  increase  was  21%. 

Louden’s  STALLS  and  STANCHIONS 

are  sanitary,  simple,  strong  and  handsome. 
Keep  the  cows  comfortable,  healthy  and 
contented  so  they  will  do  their  best. 


Used  by  the  U.  S.  Government 

and  by  more  big,  successful  dairy 
farmers  and  breeders  than  any 
other.  Low  in  price  and  per¬ 
manent.  Remember:  these  are  the  only 
really  sanitary  stalls.  GUARANTEED  to 
possess  more  advantages  than  any  others. 
See  them  at  your  dealer's  or  write  us  for 
catalog  and  full  information. 

Write  for  onr  FREE  PLANS  SERVICE 
for  your  new  barn,  or  for  remodeling  your 
old  one.  State  how  many  head  and  what 
kind  of  stock  you  wish  to  stable.  Complete 
catalog  Free.  Write  today. 

Louden  Machinery  Co., 

901  West  Broadway,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 
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SANDWICH 

(solid  steel— money  maker) 

Motor  Press 


Puts  you — or  your  boys— in  the  big  pacing, 
fast  growing  business  of  baling  hayl  ‘Net 
profit  $18  to  $22  per  day,”  write  Swartz  & 
Mensch,  Dixon,  Ill.  Other  hustlers  making 
$200  to  $300  net  profits  monthly.  And  these 
men  are  using  the  Sandwich! 

Coupled  up 
Simple  I  short.  Lover 
as  A.B.C.  J  Brake 

1 


Friction  Clutch  steps 
press  instantly 


No  bretk 
downs 

Our  special  terms  to  responsible  people  let  you 
start  with  little  money.  And  you  pay  from  your 
profits.  Unless  we  knew  the  Sandwich  will  make 
you  stacks  of  ready  cash,  we  could  not  sell  this  way. 

Gas  Engine  on  Same  Truck 

Here’s  the  most  complete  hay  baling  outfit  in 
existence.  Full  power  is  driven  from  engine  to 
press  by  heavy  steel  roller  chain.  It  does  away 
with  slipping  belts.  The  Gas  Engine  is  the  best 
quality— hopper  cooled  type— gear  driven  mag¬ 
neto— 4,  6,  8,  and  10-horse  power. 

The  Sandwich  has  a  simple  time-tried  seif  feeder 
and  a  big  feed  opening.  A  great  windrow  baler. 
Beats  every  ordinary  press  from  2  to  8  tons  daily. 
26  tons  are  an  everyday  job  for  the  Sandwich; 
often  80  to  40. 

This  Book  FREE 

Write  today  for  post¬ 
paid  copy  of  this  amaz¬ 
ing  story  of  profits  others 
are  making.  And  if  you 
are  interested  in  Horse 
Power  Presses,  let  us 
tell  you  about  our  large 
line.  Address 
SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.,  125  A  St.,  Sandwich,  IIL 


THE  WATER  TUBE  BOILER 

THAT  BACKS  UP  THE 

Safe  Engine 

Automatic  draft,  governor, 
and  oil.  Best  and  most 
economical  power  on  earth. 
Can  be*applied  to  every  de¬ 
mand  for  steam  and  power, 
house  heating  included. 
Next  adv.  you  will  see  the 
engine  side  of  the  rig. 

Ontario  Iron  Works, 

Pulaski,  -  -  New  Y»rk 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

.  25  Designs— AH  Steel 

Handsome,  cost  less  than  wood* 
more  durable.  Don't  buy  a  fence 
until  you  get  our  Free  Catalogue 
and  Special  Prices. 

We  can  save  you  money. 
Kokomo  Fence  Machine  C04 
407  North  Sl*  Kokomo.  Lad. . 


No-Rim- Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


How  Do  We  Afford  Them? 


You  ask,  perhaps,  how  tires  like 
these  can  be  sold  at  Goodyear  prices. 

The  utmost  in  tires — the  final  result 
of  14  years  of  betterments. 

Tires  that  can’t  rim-cut  —  tires  10 
per  cent  oversize. 


One  process  alone  costs  us  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  yearly  more  than  processes 
generally  used. 

How  are  such  tires — tires  that  give 
such  mileage — sold  as  low  as  Good- 
years?  Let  us  tell  you. 


Our  Cost 

We  are  the  world’s  largest 
tire  builders.  We  build  almost 
as  many  tires  as  any  other  two 
plants  combined. 

Our  factories  are  new.  Our 
equipment  is  modern.  We 
have  invented  a  wealth  of  labor- 
saving  machinery.  We  employ 
efficiency  experts. 

Our  capital  cost  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  low,  due  to  small  capitaliza¬ 
tion. 

Grade  for  grade,  our  cost  of 
making  must  be  far  below  the 
rest. 


Our  Profit 

Then  our  profit 
is  kept  at  the  mini- 
m»m,  Toassureyou 
of  this,  every  year  we 
advertise  our  profits. 
In  times  past  this 
profit  has  averaged 
around  8/4  per  cent, 


out  of  which  must  come  the 
interest  on  millions  of  capital 
invested.  This  year,  with  our 
reduced  prices,  we  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  exceed  that. 

Those  are  the  reasons  why 
tires  like  these  can  be  sold  at 
the  Goodyear  prices. 

Lower  Prices 

Of  course  tires  can  be  made 
to  cost  less.  Tires  can  be  sold 
at  half  our  prices,  yet  pay  a 
larger  profit. 

But  tire  cost  means  the  cost 
per  mile.  Goodyears  cost  far 
less  per  mile  than  any  other 
tire  that’s  built. 


The  Evidence 

This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  Goodyears  far  outsell  the 
rest,  after  2,000,000  have  been 

used. 

Our  sales  last  year  were  larger 
than  the  previous  12  years  put 
together. 

That’s  the  result  of  testing 
these  tires  on  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  cars.  Men  have  proved 
enormous  savings. 

The  No -Rim -Cut  feature 
ends  rim-cutting  completely. 
The  10  per  cent  oversize,  with 
the  average  car,  adds  25  per 
cent  to  the  tire 
mileage. 

You  will  see  these 
savings  clearly  when 
you  test  these  tires. 


AKRON,  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Write  for  the  Good¬ 
year  Tire  Book — 14th- 
year  edition.  It  tells 
all  known  ways  to 
economize  on  tires. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  TlrO 

We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont. — Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanvilie,  Ont. 
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Cost  only  one-third  as  much  as  ordinary  iron,  wire  or  gas  pipe 
gates,  but  last  twice  as  long.  Neat  in  appearance — best  and  strongest  gate 
made— light,  easy  to  handle,  opens  both  ways.  Boards  are  double  bolted 
between  eight  angle  steel  uprights  and  doable  trass  braces,  guaranteed  never  to  eag . 

Cost  Less  Than  All  Wood  Gates — Last  5  Times  as  Long 


BIG 
MONEY 


AlvinV.  Rowe, Pres. 


Improved  Elevating  Attachment  permits  the  gate  to  bo  raised  full  length 
from  5  to  30  inches,  so  small  stock  can  pass  under,  and  to  swing  over  enow. 


30  Days  Free  Trial  and 
5  Year  Guarantee 

Catalog  shows  both  complete  Gates 
and  just  the  Steels.at  prices  you  can't  afford 
to  miss.  Send  for  my  new  catalog  with  Free 
80  days'  trial  and  freight  prepaid  offer, 

Alvin  V.  Rowe,  Pres. 

ROWE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
705  Adams  St.,  Galesburg,  III. 


You  will  save  money  and 

|  get  the  strongest, mostattrac- 
tivc  wire  fence  ever  bull 
when  you  buy  Republic  Lawn 
Fence,  besides  adding  to  the 
[  value  of  your  home. 

Extra  heavy  weight,  thor- 

Houijtily  galvanized  wire. close, 
wen  spacing  of  pickets  and 
cables,  sclt-adjustmentto  un¬ 
even  ground,  and  sag-proof 
construction,  arc  distinctive 
features  of  superiority. 

Made  in  many  styles. 

[  Easily  put  up — wood  or  iron 
posts. 


REPUBLIC 
HERCULES 
FARM  GATES 

have  no  equal  for 
quality  and  price. 

Heavy,  high-carbon  tubular  J 
steel  frames  free  from  holes. 
Automatic,  stock  proof  lock' 
adjustable  raise  bar. 

Heavy  rusl-prool  fabric. 

Big  catalog  and  information 
FREE.  Write  today. 

Republic  Fenced  Gale  Co., 
34  Republic  Street, 
North  Chicago,  Ill. 


90  FOR  THIS 
~  DANDY  GATE 


These  grates  are  not  rt 
a  special  lot  built  down 
to  a  low  price,  but  are 
full  of  the  same  qual¬ 
ity.  satisfaction  and 
durability  which  can 
be  obtained  in  any  of  our 
triple-galvanized,  high- 
carbon  steel 

Iowa  Gates 

The  filling  of  this  serviceable  and  ornamental  gate  is 
extra  close  diamond  mesh.  Gate  has  strong  frame,  pat¬ 
ent  latch,  etc.  Comes  in  all  sizes;  plain  and  fancy  tops. 

Style  E  Farm  Gate,  illustrated  below,  is  another 
leader  sold  at  a  much  lower  priee  than  asked  for  other 
gates  of  its  kind.  Painted  or  galvanized.  All  sizes. 

The  best  lumber  dealer  in  your  town  has  these 
gates  on  sale.  If  you  don’t  know  his  nnme,  write  us 
for  booklet,  name  of  dealer,  special  prices,  etc. 
IOWA  GATE  CO.,  4  5  Clay  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 


for  ttU  purposes.  Pirect  from  factory.^ 
freight  prepaid. 

Bargain  Prices — 13c  per  rod  up  N 

Get  our  new  fence  book  before  W 
you  buy  fence  for  Horses,  Cat*  B 
tie.  Sheep,  Hogs;  Poultry,  inc.  1 
Also  Lawn  Fence  and  Gates] 

We  save  you  big  money-' give  you  highest 
quality.  Mail  postal  now  for  Big  Fence  Bargain  Book 
Dept.  09  THE  BROWN  FENCE  g  WIRE  CO.  CLEVELANU.O>»0 
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FERTILIZATION  OF  APPLE 
Conditions  in  Southern 

In  “Southern  Ohio  Fruit  Notes,” 
U.  T.  Cox  mentions  the  beneficial 
of  nitrate  of  soda  in  ap¬ 
ple  orchards.  Following 
Mr.  Cox’s  letter  is  a 
paragraph  of  editorial 
comment  which  states : 

“The  use  of  nitrate  of 
soda  alone  is  new  to 
most  of  us.  Usually 
phosphate  and  potash 
give  best  results.”  It  is 
neeedless  to  write  at 
length  regarding  the 
various  lines  of  work 
that  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  is  doing  in 
southeastern  Ohio — and 
other  parts  of  the  State 
as  well — in  apple  orchard 
rejuvenation,  including 
tests  of  commercial  ele¬ 
ments  of  plant  food,  on 
the  long-tilled  and  cul¬ 
tivated,  over-cropped, 
rain-washed,  thin,  hu¬ 
mus  -  impoverished  hill 
soils.  Bulletins  Nos.  217, 

224  and  240  present  de¬ 
tails  as  to  the  splendid 
adaptability  of  southern 
Ohio  to  apple  growing 
in  the  early  years  of 
agricultural  development, 
the  causes  which  grad¬ 
ually  led  up  to  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  industry  and 
the  work  of  reclamation 
that  has  been  in  progress 
since  1909.  These  bul¬ 
letins  are  free  to  all  who 
are  sufficiently  interested 
to  write  to  the  Ohio 
Station  at  Wooster,  re¬ 
questing  them. 

1  am,  however,  enclos¬ 
ing  two  photographs  re¬ 
produced  in  Figs.  213 
and  214  showing  the 
same  two  rows  (plots) 
of  trees  with  their  re¬ 
spective  crops  of  apples 
barreled  ready  for  stor¬ 
age  or  market.  The  first 
photograph  was  taken  in 
the  Autumn  of  1911  and 
the  second  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn  of  1912.  The  trees 
°f  both  rows  are  of  the 
Home  Beauty  variety,  12 
trees  to  the  row.  They 
aie  °f  the  same  age 
and  quite  uniform  in 
size,  growing  0n  land 
that  was  uniformly  poor 
at  the  outset,  and  have 
bun  mulched  and  spray- 
M  exactly  the  same  since 
1<ji0.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  treatment  of 


ORCHARDS.  the  two  rows  is  that  each  tree  in  the  row  at  the  left, 
Fig.  213,  early  in  May  of  1910  and  again  in 
’  of  1911  received  five  pounds  each  of  ni 

on  page  402,  Mr.  and  acid  phosphate  scattered  as  evenly 
results  of  the  use  over  the  mulching  straw,  covering  a  ci 
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THE  1911  APPLE  CROP— NITRATE  AND  PHOSPHATE  USED  AT  LEFT.  Fig  213. 


THE  1912  CROP— FERTILIZED  SAME  AS  IN  PREVIOUS  YEAR.  Fig.  214. 
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of  the  trees. 

desires  to  make  it  clear  that  the  first 
this  combination  of  materials  was 
of  1910.  At  the  time,  and  for 
years  previous  to  that 
time,  the  foliage  of  the 
trees  was  small,  scant 
and  weak,  and  of  a  pale, 
sickly  yellowish  -  green 
color  indicating  serious 
lack  of  nourishment. 
Within  two  weeks  from 
the  day  of  fertilization 
the  foliage  of  the  fer¬ 
tilized  roRv  was  showing 
much  darker  in  color, 
and  the  later  unfolding 
leaves  were  much  larger 
than  on  the  adjoining 
row  of  unfertilized  or 
“check”  trees.  The  im¬ 
proved  appearance  of  the 
fertilized  row  was  stead- 
fastly  mainta  ined 
throughout  the  season, 
and  there  was,  moreover, 
an  abundant  conspicuous 
development  of  unusual¬ 
ly  large,  plump  fruit 
buds  for  the  next  sea¬ 
son.  The  unfertilized 
row-  remained  scantily 
clad  in  its  characteristic 
pale,  sickly  colored  fol¬ 
iage  and  the  fruit  buds 
formed  were  small  and 
few  in  number. 

In  the  Spring  of  1911 
the  fertilized  row  early 
became  clothed  with 
luxuriant,  very  dark 
green  foliage  and  a 
wealth  of  large,  strong 
blossoms.  The  unfer¬ 
tilized  row,  in  compari¬ 
son,  was  tardy  in  foliage 
development  and  slowly 
opened  but  few  small, 
unpromising  blossoms. 
The  fertilized  row  was 
again  treated  with  the 
same  quantities,  by 
weight,  of  the  same  ele¬ 
ments  of  fertility  early 
in  May,  1911.  while  the 
check  row  was  permitted 
to  remain  unfertilized. 
Both  rows  were  again 
pruned,  mulched  and 
sprayed  the  same.  The 
fertilized  row  set  a 
great  crop  of  fine, 
smooth  rapidly  growing 
young  apples  which,  later 
on  had  to  be  thinned  in 
order  to  restrict  the  crop 
to  that  quantity  and 
weight  which  the  trees 
could  safely  carry.  The 
unfertilized  row  set  but 
few  apples  which  were 
comparatively  small  and 
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slow-growing.  The  Autumn  of  1911 — 18  months  from 
the  time  of  the  first  fertilization — brought  the  results 
in  fruit  shown  in  Fig.  213,  or  30  barrels  from  the 
12  fertilized  trees  and  three  barrels  from  the  12  un¬ 
fertilized  trees.  It  would  be  quite  reasonable  to  antici¬ 
pate,  after  such  a  generous  yield  on  the  fertilized  row 
and  scant  production  on  the  row  left  unfertlized,  that 
the  next  year  would,  at  least  in  a  measure,  bring  a 
reverse  in  the  order  of  yield ;  but  not  so.  In  Fig.  214 
are  shown  the  same  two  rows  and  their  respective, 
barreled  products  in  the  following  year  of  1912 — the 
picture  being  taken  from  almost  exactly  the  same 
spot  in  the  orchard.  The  yield  in  1912  was  20  barrels 
on  the  fertilized  row  and  seven  barrels  on  the  row 
left  untreated  for  comparison. 

To  summarize  at  the  close  of  a  test  which  had 
progressed  two  years  (and  is  still  being  continued), 
we  have  in  this  particular  comparison  50  barrels  of 
fine,  marketable  apples  to  the  credit  of  the  fertilized 
row  as  against  10  barrels  for  the  unfertilized  row.  Or, 
in  other  words,  we  have  a  gain  of  40  barrels  on .  12 
trees  in  two  years,  in  favor  of  fertilization,  at  a  cost 
of  $4.56  for  fertilizers — or  a  trifle  less  than  12  cents 
per  barrel  for  the  increased  quantity  of  fruit.  The 
apples  on  the  unfertilized  row,  while  of  a  wonderfully 
brilliant  color,  were  quite  small  in  comparison  with 
the  apples  from  the  fertilized  trees.  The  increased 
vigor  of  the  fertilized  trees,  their  dense,  heavy  foliage 
and  longer  growing  season  naturally  detracted  some¬ 
what  from  the  coloring  of  their  fruit  product  as 
compared  with  the  unfertilized  row,  yet  the  color  of 
the  fertilized  product  was  very  good.  A  similar  com¬ 
parison  and  photographic  yield  record  will  be  kept  of 
these  two  rows  for  a  number  of  seasons.  The  orchard 
is  located  at  Torch  Hill,  Athens  County,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  BALLOU. 


FITTING  SOD  GROUND  FOR  SEEDING. 

We  have  often  warned  our  readers  against  the 
bad  practice  of  plowing  under  a  sod  or  a  cover  crop 
and  leaving  the  furrows  open  and  loose.  Many  a 
promising  crop  has  been  killed  through  this  bad 
method  of  farming.  Much  of  the  criticisms  of  rye 
as  a  green  manure  can  be  traced  to  this  practice. 
Rye  is  a  tough,  rank-growing  crop.  The  stems  are 
hollow  and  provide  a  good  chance  for  the  air  to  work 
into  the  soil.  When  the  furrows  are  left  loose  and 
not  fully  crushed  down,  the  air  rapidly  works  into 
the  soil  and  dries  it  out,  and  at  the  same  time  this 
loose  organic  matter  in  the  soil  prevents  the  rise  of 
water  which  should  provide  for  the  crop.  In  warm 
weather,  too,  this  open  condition  of  the  soil  invites 
rapid  fermentation,  and  the  soil  is  too  sour  for 
ordinary  crops.  We  speak  of  this  over,  and  over 
again,  because  it  is  a  thing  which  must  be  considered  in 
using  cover  crops.  A  recent  bulletin,  No.  103,  from 
the  North  Dakota  Experiment  Station  at  Fargo,  makes 
this  matter  very  plain  in  its  relation  with  the  culture 
of  flax.  The  flax  crop  is  a  very  profitable  one  in 
the  Northwest.  Of  late  years  it  has  failed  in  many 
localities,  and  the  Station  has  been  at  work  study¬ 
ing  out  .  the  causes.  They  were  found  to  be  disease 
and  a  poor  method  of  starting  the  crop  in  the  soil. 
The  flax  disease  may  be  cured  or  nearly  so  by  treat¬ 
ing  the  seed  much  as  we  do  oats  or  potatoes  with  a 
solution  of  formalin.  The  flax  seed  is  spread  on 
canvas  in  the  open  air,  and  sprayed  with  a  solution 
of  one  pound  of  formalin  to  40  gallons  of  water. 
The  flax  seed  is  thoroughly  wet  with  this  moisture, 
then  dried  and  is  ready  for  seeding. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  usually  upon 
plowed  sod,  care  must  be  taken  to  supply  the  needs 
of  this  crop.  It  must  have  a  full  supply  of  moisture 
coming  from  the  soil  chiefly,  and  it  does  best  on  a 
hard,  firm  soil,  thoroughly  compact  and  without  much 
air  space.  As  we  all  know,  when  the  ordinary  sod 
is  merely  turned  over  with  the  underside  fitted  as 
a  seed  bed,  such  a  condition  as  the  flax  needs  cannot 
be  attained,  for  unless  the  sod  is  thoroughly  packed 
down  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  soil  is  firm,  and  that 
the  air  spaces  are  driven  out  of  it.  When  the  flax 
is  seeded  upon  rough  plowed  land,  without  this  solid 
packing  the  seed  may  sprout  and  start  to  grow  prop¬ 
erly.  As  the  roots  start  through  the  sod  they  come 
into  open  air  chambers.  The  air  and  wind  in  case 
of  dry  weather  dry  these  roots  out.  while  in  case  of 
a  damp  season  these  air  chambers  are  filled  with 
water,  and  this  condition  tends  to  increase  the  danger 
from  disease.  Thus  the  young  roots  of  the  flax  are 
unable  to  work  down  through  this  rough  sod  into 
the  subsoil  below,  and  the  hot  dry  winds  which  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  Northwest  quickly  put  an  end  to  them,  or 
greatly  reduce  their  strength  and  yield.  To  overcome 
this,  flax  growers  are  advised  to  pack  the  soil  heavily 
immediately  after  plowing,  when  a  sod  has  been  turned 
under.  The  two  pictures,  Figs.  216  and  217,  show 
how  this  may  be  done  on  a  large  scale.  Where  trac¬ 


tion  plows  are  used,  heavy  concrete  rollers  or  packers 
are  hitched  behind  the  plows  of  the  tractor.  The 
roller  shown  in  the  picture  is  a  homemade  one  formed 
from  concrete.  This  roller  weighs  280  pounds  per 
running  foot,  and  at  Fig.  217  we  see  the  condition  in 
which  it  leaves  the  ground. 

In  plowing,  care  is  taken  to  turn  the  sods  over  flat 
so  that  the  grass  side  will  be  completely  covered  and 
at  the  bottom.  Then  follows  this  heavy  packer  crush¬ 
ing  the  sods  down  hard,  and  squeezing  out  the  air 
spaces,  thus  making  the  soil  fully  compact  and  firm. 
The  smaller  picture,  Fig.  215,  shows  a  device  for 
doing  much  the  same  work  on  a  smaller  scale,  where 
an  ordinary  team  of  horses  is  used  in  place  of  the 
tractor.  The  object  is  the  same,  to  crush  down  the 
sod  and  firm  the  soil.  While  in  the  Eastern  States  we 
do  not  have  the  hot  drying  winds  of  the  West,  and 
while  we  have  as  a  rule  a  heavier  rainfall  during  the 
season,  the  principle  of  successful  handling  of  plowed 
sod  for  cover  crops  is  much  the  same,  and  a  farmer 
should  always  remember  two  things  about  plowing 
such  a  sod.  The  object  is  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
moisture,  and  to  prevent  too  much  air  from  working 
into  the  sod.  To  accomplish  this  two  things  are  nec¬ 
essary.  First  a  thorough  crushing  or  packing  of  the 
plowed  sod,  and  this  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  plowing;  next  a  harrowing  or 
scratching  of  the  surface  soil  which  will  serve  as  a 
dust  mulch  or  cover  to  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture. 
In  many  cases  farmers  are  advised  to  use  a  roller. 
This  is  often  good  advice,  yet  unless  used  with  good 
judgment  the  roller  might  defeat  the  very  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended,  for  if  we  simply  crush 
down  the  soil  and  make  it  uniformly  firm,  there  is 
danger  that  the  moisture  may  rise  up  through  this 
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soil  to  the  surface  and  be  lost.  If  after  this  packing 
we  scratch  over  the  surface  with  a  harrow  and  leave 
a  so-called  dust  mulch  on  top  of  the  ground,  we 
prevent  this  escape  and  hold  the  moisture  where  it 
belongs,  around  the  seed  and  the  plant. 


MANGELS  IN  THE  SILO. 

I  notice  W.  E.  B.’s  question  in  regard  to  the  stor¬ 
ing  of  mangels.  I  have  been  raising  mangels  for  the 
past  two  years  and  was  in  his  position,  but  so  far 
as  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  concerned  I  am  satisfied 
that  I  have  solved  the  question.  My  men  have  told 
me  that  in  European  countries  they  pit  them.  By 
that  they  mean  ranking  them  up  and  covering  with 
straw,  hay  or  stalks,  and  then  with  dirt,  but  I  have 
been  afraid  to  try  that,  as  I  feared  when  I  broke 
into  the  rick  the  frost  would  get  into  the  opened 
end  no  matter  how  carefully  recovered.  Both  last 
year  and  this  I  contemplated  putting  them  in  the  silo 
at  corn-cutting  time,  but  they  are  so  fine  for  both 
hogs  and  calves  that  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind 
to  do  it.  Last  year  I  stacked  them  on  my  barn 
floor  and  fed  them  out  to  my  milch  cows  before  dan¬ 
ger  of  freezing;  this  year  I  borrowed  room  in  a 
neighbor’s  dirt  cellar  and  did  not  begin  to  feed  until 
along  in  January,  when  I  think  they  are  much  better 
than  when  fed  early.  Two  weeks  ago  I  had  my 
cutter  and  engine  set  up  at  a  small  silo  at  my  dry 
stock  barn  where  I  had  a  large  stack  of  dry  stalks. 
There  were  three  big  loads  of  stalks  in  the  stack,  all 
a  2,400-pound  pair  of  mules  could  draw.  We  drew 
from  the  dirt  cellar  what  I  estimated  to  be  between 
seven  and  eight  tons  of  mangels.  Some  of  my  men 
laughed,  some  doubted,  and  I  took  the  responsibility. 
We  started  the  engine,  and  as  the  stalks  fed  into  the 
cutter  I,  and  sometimes  a  man  with  me,  threw  man¬ 
gels  onto  the  table  just  as  fast  as  we  could  handle 
them.  The  stuff  went  into  that  silo  in  a  perfect 
stream,  and  the  water  ran  from  every  crack  and  joint 
of  the  blower  and  pipe. 

For  a  few  days  we  were  doubtful,  as  the  feed 
turned  black,  and  we  found  a  little  mould  in  spots, 
and  the  last  cutting  was  lighter,  as  I  did  not  crowd 
the  roots  in  so  fast,  but  the  cattle  were  crazy  for  the 
feed  all  the  time,  and  now  that  we  are  down  to 
hardpan  we  have  fine  feed.  In  running  a  mangel 
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through  a  blower  nothing  is  left  but  a  pulp;  one 
need  not  fear  any  large  pieces.  Next  year  if  I  have 
any  dry  stalks  I  shall  build  a  silo  of  small  diameter 
purposely  to  put  them  and  my  mangels  in  and  feed 
to  milkers.  I  suppose  some  water  added  would  do  no 
harm,  but  we  have  fine  feed  without.  If  they  will  go 
in  a  silo  successfully  with  dry  stalks  W.  E.  B.  need 
certainly  have  no  fear  for  the  result  with  green  corn, 
but  /  should  want  the  green  corn  pretty  ripe. 

Connecticut.  JOHN  hunt. 


DANGER  FROM  ELECTRIC  WIRES. 

A  transmission  line  of  high  tension  is  about  to  be 
passed  aei-oss  my  farm  and  through  the  orchard.  I  am 
writing  for  information  as  to  dangers  to  life  and  property. 
For  instance,  in  case  of  storm  in  which  the  wire  would 
be  broken  or  knocked  down  by  violence,  and  the  same 
come  in  contact  with  the  wire  fence,  which  surrounds 
the  orchard,  what  might  be  the  consequences?  Would  or 
would  not  the  current  follow  the  wire  fence?  Have  I 
any  legal  authority  to  prevent  their  crossing?  c.  H.  o. 

Lancaster,  Ohio. 

In  some  of  the  States  the  electric  companies  can  do 
about  as  they  please  concerning  pole  lines,  but  I 
think  you  can  prevent  their  locating  their  poles  on 
your  property,  particularly  if  construction  on  your 
property  has  not  yet  begun.  It  would  be  worth  while 
having  an  attorney  who  lives  nearby  and  is  con¬ 
versant  with  the  nature  of  their  franchise  and  per¬ 
mits,  to  look  up  the  rights  which  they  have  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  town  or  county  where  you  live.  If 
the  high  tension  wire  drops  for  any  reason  and  hits 
the  wire  fence,  remaining  in  contact  with  it,  the 
current  would  flow  along  the  fence  under  ordinary 
conditions  and  might  kill  any  cattle  or  persons  who 
happen  to  come  in  contact  with  the  fence.  To 
prevent  such  serious  results  heavy  wires  should  be 
placed  at  frequent  intervals,  each  wire  being  soldered 
to  each  wire  of  the  fence,  and  one  end  of  the  wire 
fastened,  by  soldering,  to  a  weight  or  other  piece  of 
metal  or  coiled  up  a  number  of  times,  and  buried  in 
the  ground.  This  is  to  “ground”  the  fence  so  that 
in  the  case  of  any  accident,  the  current  will  flow 
through  these  wires  instead  of  flowing  through  the 
person  who  touches  the  fence. 

It  is  also  a  very  dangerous  but  a  common  practice 
to  string  telephone  lines  or  lighting  lines  on  the  same 
poles  as  are  used  to  carry  the  high  tension  wires. 
This  has  been  the  reported  cause  of  many  very 
serious  accidents.  Then,  too,  a  wire,  breaking  or 
dropping  down  on  a  tree  might  injure  the  tree  and 
even  kill  it,  under  proper  conditions.  It  might  injure 
or  kill  any  person  or  cattle  touching  the  tree.  Falling 
on  a  building,  the  high  tension  wire  might  cause  fire. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  high  tension  wires 
are  extremely  dangerous  to  life  and  property  if  any¬ 
thing  goes  wrong  with  them.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  you  attempt  to  touch  or  move  a  wire  from  the 
ground  or  fence  or  building  except  by  using  a  dry 
stick,  and  have  heavy  dry  gloves  on  your  hands  which 
grasp  the  stick,  or  have  the  stick  well  wrapped  with 
dry  clothing  of  some  kind.  Also,  it  would  be  well 
to  put  on  rubber  boots.  The  thing  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  is  to  prevent  the  current  passing  through  you 
to  the  ground  or  to  any  metal  structure. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  breakage  of  these 
high  voltage  lines  is  not  common,  as  the  wires  are 
comparatively  small  and  very  strong,  while  the  gen¬ 
eral  construction  of  the  line,  as  a  rule,  is  of  better 
quality  than  the  ordinary  line,  where  there  is  less 
danger.  There  is  also,  of  course,  the  consideration 
of  “the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.”  In 
other  words,  the  use  of  the  high  tension  reduces 
the  cost  of  the  installation  very  much,  as  much 
smaller  wire  may  be  used  for  the  transmission  line 
and  hence,  at  least  in  theory,  the  cost  of  the  elec¬ 
tricity  should  be  lessened  and  the  consumer  should 
benefit.  We  should  do  what  is  reasonable  and  equit¬ 
able  to  help  in  any  construction,  but  not  to  the  extent 
of  taking  any  chances  with  life.  As  to  danger  to 
property,  if  we  could  be  sure  of  a  reasonable  set¬ 
tlement  that  would  not  matter  much  and  for  the  good 
of  all,  it  would  be  right  to  take  chances.  It  is  worth 
while  to  know  that  there  are  a  number  of  safety 
devices  to  “break  the  circuit”  when  the  wire  breaks 
or  is  blown  down  for  any  reason.  There  are  switches 
which  may  be  put  overhead  on  any  pole,  and  they 
should  be  used  where  needed  regardless  of  cost. 

r.  p.  c. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  few  nights  ago  in  passing  through  a 
New  Jersey  town  we  saw  sparks  coming  from  a  tree 
near  the  sidewalk.  A  wire  had  fallen  against  the  tree 
and  started  a  blazing  fire. 


We  have  talked  so  much  about  using  cover  crops  that 
tt  is  time  others  had  a  chance.  Will  any  of  our  readers 
who  seeded  such  crops  last  Fall  tell  us  how  they  came 
through  the  Winter  and  what  will  be  done  with  them? 


1913. 

A  TRACTOR  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Many  Uses  for  the  Gasoline  Team. 

As  to  our  work  with  a  traction  engine,  it  was  pur¬ 
chased  first  to  run  a  thrashing  and  baling  outfit,  and 
I  have  now  used  it  three  years  for  that  purpose,  doing 
a  large  proportion  of  such  work  in  this  section.  This 
engine,  a  15  H.  P.,  we  used  two  seasons,  and  while 
it  ran  the  machinery  very  satisfactorily  we  found  it 
at  times  difficult  to  pull  the  whole  train — thrasher, 
baler  and  water  wagon — up  some  of  our  grades  on 
the  roads,  so  last  season  changed  for  a  20  H.  P.  same 
make  but  heavier.  With  this  we  have  no  trouble 
at  all  on  the  road  unless  muddy  and  slippery.  We 
have  this  last  week  baled  36  tons  of  hay  in  a  little 
over  a  day  and  a  half.  We  are  coming  to  use  it 
more  and  more  about  the  farm.  Last  Fall  we  cleaned 
up  a  hedgerow  between  our  farm  and  a  neighbor’s 
(we  don’t  grow  them  inside),  consisting  of  wild  cher¬ 
ries  and  other  trash.  No  difficulty  to  pull  trees  four 
or  five  inches  in  diameter  or  even  larger  and  pulled 
them  clean,  bringing  out  all  roots.  The  only  use 
we  have  made  to  pull  loads  on  the  road  was  to  load 
a  car  of  baled  hay.  We  loaded  two  heavy  hay 
wagons,  putting  on  about  10  tons,  all  the  wagons 
could  well  carry,  took  out  the  long  tongues,  put  in 
six-foot  ones,  coupled  the  two  together  and  hauled 
to  the  station,  3)4  miles,  and  loaded  the  car  at  one 
trip,  running  the  wagons  close  up  to  the  car.  The 
engine  would  have  taken  probably  five  tons  more 
just  as  easily.  I  have  pulled  out,  a  few 
days  ago,  over  one  hundred  peach  trees 
that  had  outlived  their  usefulness,  in 
about  2)4  hours,  and  using,  the  engi¬ 
neer  says,  not  over  25  cents’  worth  of 
coal.  We  use  it  a  good  deal  for  town¬ 
ship  road  work ;  using  it  now  to  pull 
the  scraper  and  giving  far  better  re¬ 
sults  than  horses. 

There  was  some  talk  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  when  first  starting  to  use  tractor, 
fearing  that  it  would  injure  the  roads. 

Our  experience  is  just  the  opposite,  as 
we  live  on  a  road  that  we  have  to  travel 
over  a  mile  either  way  to  get  onto  any 
other,  and  part  of  it  is  always  bad  at 
seasons,  but  for  two  years  now  since 
we  have  been  running  the  tractor  over  it 
so  much  it  has  been  and  is  in  very 
much  better  condition.  Another  thing — > 
the  use  of  these  machines  is  compelling 
the  township  to  put  in  better  bridges. 

As  to  plowing,  there  is  no  question  of 
its  success  on  our  ground.  The  object 
of  plowing  is  to  use  a  subsoiler,  and  I 
am  so  well  pleased  with  the  work  it 
has  done  so  far  I  have  ordered  the  sub¬ 
soil  attachment  and  will  try  it  out  on 
the  corn  ground,  16  acres,  sown  last 
Fall,  with  rye  and  Crimson  clover  to 
turn  under  for  green  manure.  If  of 
interest  to  you  will  let  you  know  how 
the  machine  works  there.  The  experi¬ 
ment  is  being  watched  closely  here  and 
we  see  no  reason  why  tractors  should 
not  come  in  more  general  use,  as  we 
have  many  fine  farms  through  this  sec¬ 
tion.  We  are  perhaps  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  competent  and  trustworthy  engi¬ 
neer,  and  our  machinery  is  well  housed 
and  cared  for.  f.  o.  dudbridge. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
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3.  Tree  growing  in  the  nursery  must  become  a  local 
business  where  the  fruit  grower  can  see  that  his  buds 
or  scions  are  made  use  of  by  the  nurseryman. 

4.  Fruit  growers  must  expect  to  pay  vastly  higher 
prices  for  their  trees  than  they  now  do  since  the 
selection  advocated  is  a  difficult  and  time-taking  task. 

5.  The  fruit  grower  must  be  trained  to  select  his 
buds  and  scions — a  difficult  task,  since  trees  good  in 
one  quality  are  nearly  always  deficient  in  others  so 
that  selecting  for  one  quality  will  not  do. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  practical  difficulties 
in  propagating  stock  from  selected  trees,  even  if  it 
prove  to  be  true,  which  I  greatly  doubt,  that  acquired 
characters  are  transmitted.  During  the  past  few 
years  I  have  given  this  matter  a  very  great  deal  of 
attention,  have  corresponded  with  practically  all  of 
our  horticulturists,  have  written  to  a  good  many  men 
abroad,  have  followed  the  recent  teachings  of  Mendel 
and  DeVries,  have  studied  carefully  the  several 
thousands  of  varieties  of  fruits  on  our  own  plan¬ 
tations  and  the  nursery  practices  in  Western  New 
\  ork  and  have  come  to  be  pretty  certain  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  I  take  in  the  matter  of  pedigreed  stock. 

Geneva  Exp.  Station.  w.  p.  hedrick. 

“CONSERVATIVE  FATHER  AND 
PROGRESSIVE  SON.” 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject  raised 
on  page  593  on  the  “Conservative  Father  and  Pro¬ 
gressive  Son.”  My  sympathies  are  largely  with  the 
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pet  theories  unceremoniously  knocked  into  a  cocked 
hat. 

The  son  should  be  in  the  better  mental  condition 
to  make  concessions  and  gain  his  point  by  proving  his 
case,  and  make  it  clear  that  he  is  competent  to  carry 
on  the  work  when  his  father  reaches  the  inevitable 
point  where  he  must  quit.  My  advice  would  be  “go 
ahead  with  the  cattle  raising  scheme.”  The  farm  is 
certainly  large  enough  for  the  combined  efforts  of 
father  and  son  without  going  outside  and  improving 
a  stranger’s  40  acres.  If  they  are  irreconcilably 
divided  in  their  judgment  as  to  best  methods,  the 
son  should  hire  from  the  father  the  worst  40  acres 
on  the  place  and  show  what  he  can  do  with  it.  Hilly 
land  is  not  at  all  bad  for  purposes  of  cattle  raising, 
and  the  first  fall  should  be  taken  out  of  the  unde¬ 
sirable  conditions  by  getting  a  stand  of  grass  on  the 
uneven  ground  and  stop  the  further  cutting  of  gullies. 
Alfalfa  can  be  raised  anywhere  if  you  know  how 
to  go  about  it;  pays  better  than  almost  any  other  crop, 
no  expensive  equipment  is  required  and  the  results  will 
be  in  line  with  what  will  be  needed  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  herd  ;  besides,  no  amount  of  argument  would  be 
as  convincing  in  backing  up  college  theory  as  six 
tons  of  Alfalfa  to  the  acre. 

Start  the  herd  in  a  small  way  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  in  this  connection  provide  an  up-to-date  place  to 
house  the  cattle,  which  includes  a  concrete-lined  pit  in 
which  to  conserve  all  the  manure  with  overhead  pro¬ 
tection  against  rain  until  it  is  put  back  on  the  land. 

Overcoming  difficulties  strengthens  char¬ 
ter,  and  success  in  this  case  might  be  the 
means  of  erecting  a  monument  in  honor 
of  the ’hero.  Why  not  regard  the  con¬ 
ditions  as  a  providential  opportunity? 

JOHN  L. 


A  CONCRETE  ROLLER  BEHIND  A  TRACTION  PLOW.  Fig.  216. 


AS  THE  CONCRETE  PACKER  LEAVES  THE  SOD.  Fig.  217. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FARMERS’ 
INSTITUTES. 

May  I  add  a  word  to  the  discussion  of 
the  farmers’  institute  question?  My  ex¬ 
perience  from  the  inside  has  been  in  a 
suburban  community,  not  now,  though 
formerly  a  farming  town.  For  one 
thing  the  social  life  of  a  town  within 
easy  reach  of  a  large  city  is  so  full 
that  there  is  not  time  enough  to  go 
round,  and  a  lecture  upon  any  subject 
no  longer  attracts  as  many  people  as 
formerly,  even  though  there  are  many 
more  people  within  reach.  It  seems  as 
if  the  lecture  platform  is  going  the  way 
of  the  spelling  bee,  the  singing  school 
and  the  debating  club,  all  of  which  flour¬ 
ished  50  years  ago  in  New  England. 
The  average  citizen  is  a  much  better 
read  person  on  all  subjects  than  for¬ 
merly  and  with  a  reading  table  well 
covered  with  periodicals  and  a  public 
library  within  easy  reach  one  can  find 
something  in  print  upon  almost  any 
subject,  and  the  chances  are  that  a 
given  lecture  will  be  printed  a  week 
or  two  later.  As  to  the  institute  and 
farm  topics,  the  farm  papers  are  full, 
even  crammed,  with  up-to-date  in¬ 
formation.  The  experiment  station  will 
answer  questions  for  the  enterprising 
farmers  who  ask,  and  the  Govern- 


“old  man.”  In  the  evolution  of  the  race,  we  have  ment  bulletins  may  be  had  for  a  small  fee  or  even 
come  to  a  decidedly  lively  epoch.  A  theory  is  no  for  the  asking  in  -some  cases.  With  all  this  litera- 
sooner  worked  out  and  proven  than  a  new  thought  ture  at  hand  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  for  the 
puts  us  on  a  higher  plane  and  gives  us  a  broader  institute  speaker  to  tell  his  audience  anything  they 
view.  The  fresh,  active  young  brain  takes  kindly  to  do  not  know.  The  most  valuable  part  is  no  doubt 
the  new,  while  the  older  brain,  with  riper  and  harder  the  discussion  that  usually  follows.  Such  speakers, 


“THE  DRONE  TREE.” 

The  fact  of  drone  trees  must  be  apparent  to  every¬ 
one  who  has  had  to  do  with  orcharding.  I  am  told  me  nt»v,  mmc  me  umci  uiam,  wuu  riper  anu  naraer  tne  discussion  mat  usually  tonows.  bueft  speakers, 
tnat  there  are  many  more  drones  in  Citrus  orchards  fibre,  lives  more  in  the  conclusions  and  deductions  as  J.  H.  Hale  and  Dr.  Twitchell,  who  have  a  wide 
than  in  Dlantations  nf  rWirWnc  tr^e  j  do  not  see  of  the  past,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  ‘  - “■*-  ■  ■  •  •  «•  •  • 


is  reputation  as  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive  lec- 
be  turers,  are  not  easily  available.  Dr.  Twitchell  is  on 
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lllt  ^r‘  Sliamel  has  yet  proved,  nor  has  anyone  greater  than  formerly.  Much  friction  would  ue  mrers,  are  not  easily  avanaoie.  ur.  lwitcliell  is  on 

e  Sc’  *  lat  drones  can  be  prevented  by  breeding.  Until  avoided  if  everybody  in  their  intercourse  with  their  the  circuit  every  Winter  with  time  so  filled  that 

iave  suc^  proof  nurserymen  ought  not  to  be  fellows  (which  includes  fathers,  sons,  mothers  and  societies  must  adjust  their  dates  to  his  convenience  or 

encouraged  to  lead  fruit  growers  to  think  that  such  daughters)  would  make  proper  allowance  for  the  get  someone  else.  A  story  comes  to  me  of  what 


must  have  been  an  interesting  experience  of  Dr. 
Twitchell’s  this  last  Winter,  when  he  talked  to  a 


^  -  - -  -  —»*0***V4  W/  »•  V  V^Vl  Uliw  ll  li\- V-  1U1  111' 

the  case.  I  am  in  a  nursery  center,  and  I  think  unquestionable  effect  of  early  environment  and  as 

know  nearly  every  phase  of  the  nursery  business  so  sociation,  and  the  hypnotic  effect  of  accepted  tradi-  i witcnen s  mis  last  winter,  wnen  lie  talked  to  a 
as  lt:  abldics  to  the  fruits  of  this  climate.  If  fruit  tions  in  their  relation  to  fixed  convictions  and  point  colony  of  foreigners  in  a  New  Hampshire  town.  I 
growers  or  nurserymen  are  to  breed  pedigreed  trees  of  view.  In  this  case,  the  father  in  his  younger  days  think  they  were  Poles  or  Finns  who  are  rapidly  taking 
n  t  ie  propagation  of  trees  must  be  absolutely  no  doubt  had  his  visions  and  dreams.  He  tried  out  up  the  back  lands  of  New  England.  Anyway,  an 
C  t0  1  le  following  particulars :  many  schemes  that  looked  good  but  did  not  ma-  interpreter  was  necessary  to  translate  the  informa- 

•  le  rui*  £r°"cr  must  furnish  the  buds  or  terialize;  he  took  some  hard  knocks,  learned  some  tion  to  their  understanding,  and  I  was  told  that  the 
t  10nS.  t0,  * ie  nurser)'man-  The  latter  cannot  select  bitter  unforgetable  lessons;  he  is  not  so  cock-sure  audience  that  was  seated  at  the  beginning  was  stand- 
grower  '  ^  n°tlons  ^lat’  or  t^e  other  fruit  as  formerly,  he  has  become  conservative.  He  is  not  ing  huddled  about  the  platform  at  the  close.  Here 

,  T.'  t  afraid  to  take  a  chance,  but  he  would  like  to  be  was  an  instance  where  because  of  a  strange  language 

on  tl  1C  SC  eCte<^  kut^s  or  scions  must  be  propagated  certain  that  lie  is  not  backing  another  pipe-dream  our  literature  was  not  available,  and  the  lecture  was 
n.K"f  0UU  Ioots  as  cuttings.  It  will  not  do  to  bud  before  he  endorses  his  son’s  enthusiasm.  In  this  he  as  popular  as  it  was  in  my  younger  days  of  50  years 
kgratt  the*n  on  variable  stocks  raised  from  seed  is  altogether  within  his  legitimate  rights.  He  is,  of  ago 
rom  cider  mills  and  canning  factories  as  most  course,  bound  to  be  in  the  wrong  if  he  expects  his 

l  S  110jV  are'  The  roots  as  well  as  the  tops  must  son  to  learn  the  lessons  of  life  without  allowing  him 
passed  through  the  sieve  of  selection. 


Massachusetts. 


u.  T.  B. 


.v  r  ,  •  .  .  .  Some  men  are  so  “broad-minded"  that  thev  cannot  cot 

the  opportunity  of  personal  experience  in  having  his  inside  any  working  harness.  *  ^ 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Lima  Beans  on  Wires. 

G.  E.  E.,  Selinsgrovc,  Pa. — I  wish  to 
plant  a  peck  of  pole  Lima  beans ;  have  no 
poles,  but  have  been  told  that  using  posts 
and  wire  is  quite  as  satisfactory.  Can  you 
tell  me  just  how  it  is  done?  How  far 
apart  can  the  posts  be  planted?  What 
kind  of  wire  is  used  and  how  placed?  Ilow 
far  apart  should  the  rows  be  planted  for 
growth  of  vines,  cultivating  with  horse  and 
comfortable  picking? 

Ans. — Lima  beans  cannot  be  grown 
satisfactorily  on  wire  or  strings;  the 
vines  are  too  thick  and  stiff  to  wind 
around  so  small  a  support,  and  besides 
it  would  be  too  expensive,  even  if  it 
could  be  done  successfully.  If  you  can¬ 
not  buy  poles  cheaply  I  would  advise 


should  be  left  to  soak  V/2  to  two  hours, 
then  let  stand  a  few  hours  to  dry,  and 
they  are  ready  to  cut.  I  would  advise 
treating  before  cutting. 

The  formula  I  have  always  used  in 
treating  oats  for  smut  I  have  never  seen 
in  print  but  once,  and  that  was  also  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  For  each  gallon  of  water 
use  one  ounce  of  formaldehyde,  which 
is  sufficient  to  treat  10  bushels  of  oats. 
Spread  the  oats  on  the  floor  two  to 
three  inches  deep,  sprinkle  the  water 
containing  the  required  formaldehyde 
evenly  over  the  oats,  then  mix  with  gar¬ 
den  rake  quickly  and  thoroughly.  Shovel 
over  two  or  three  times  into  a  heap ; 
after  the  last  time,  cover  with  blankets 
or  canvas  to  keep  the  gas  from  escaping, 
as  it  is  the  fumes  that  destroy  the 
smut  germs.  Leave  covered  10  hours 
or  so.  I  have  used  this  treatment  12 
to  15  years,  treating  the  oats  every  sec¬ 
ond  season,  and  have  not  had  any  smut 
in  all  that  time,  and  have  never  injured 
the  seed.  The  advantage  of  this  treat¬ 


THE  FLOOD  AT  HUNTINGTON,  W.  Va.  Fig.  218. 


you  to  plant  the  dwarf  or  bush  Limas. 
While  the  yield  to  the  hill  is  not  so 
heavy  as  the  vining  sorts,  they  can  be 
grown  much  closer  together  and  the 
yield  will  be  found  nearly  or  quite  equal 
to  the  pole  Limas  at  the  close  of  the 
season.  If  you  do  grow  the  pole  Lima, 
get  poles  for  them,  otherwise  your  ef¬ 
forts  will  prove  more  or  less  a  failure. 
The  poles  should  be  eight  to  10  feet 
long  and  three  to  four  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  at  the  bottom,  and  should  be  18 
inches  in  the  ground.  A  good  crowbar 
is  a  fine  tool  for  punching  the  holes  for 
them.  Plant  four  feet  apart  each  way. 
Bush  Limas  can  be  planted  in  rows  three 
feet  apart  and  18  to  24  inches  apart  in 
the  row,  according  to  the  variety.  K. 


TREATMENT  OF  SMUT  AND  SCAB. 

I  have  noticed  the  subject  of  potato 
scab  and  smut  discussed,  and  as  I  have 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  both  the  past  few  years,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers 
if  I  describe  my  treatment.  Prior  to 
1895  we  were  troubled  very  much  with 
potato  scab,  which  often  rendered  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  of  the  tubers  unmar¬ 
ketable.  Some  time  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1894  I  read  an  article  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  by  some  man  giving  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  treating  the  seed  with  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate.  I  did  not  have  very 
much  faith  in  it,  but  as  the  cost  was 
almost  nothing  aside  from  the  etftra 
labor,  thought  it  worth  while  to  test 
it  out.  We  treated  about  140  bushels 
of  seed,  using  VA  pounds  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate.  We  covered  the  10  acres  on 
which  this  seed  was  planted  with  stable 
manure  just  before  plowing  in  May. 
We  never  had  a  better  stand  or  a 
thriftier  growing  lot  of  plants,  and  when 
they  were  harvested  we  got  2,000  bushels 
and  I  doubt  if  there  was  one  bushel 
unmarketable  on  account  of  scab,  or  10 
bushels  undersized.  On  another  plot  of 
one  acre  on  which  no  manure  was  ap¬ 
plied  and  seed  was  not  treated,  the  re¬ 
sult  was  150  bushels  of  potatoes  of  very 
good  size,  and  fully  one-half  unfit  for 
market  on  account  of  scab.  Since  then 
we  have  always  treated  our  seed  with 
corrosive  sublimate  except  two  seasons 
when  we  used  formaldehyde.  Both  sea¬ 
sons  we  had  only  half  a  stand,  and  con¬ 
sequently  a  small  crop.  Whether  the 
formaldehyde  was  responsible  for  the 
failure  I  do  not  know,  but  we  went 
back  to  the  former  treatment  with  good 
results  ever  since. 

In  treating  use  one  ounce  of  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate  to  eight  gallons  of  water; 
a  wooden  watering  trough  we  have 
found  the  most  convenient.  The  pota¬ 
toes  may  be  dumped  or  left  in  crates 
if  trough  is  wide  and  deep  enough ;  they 


ment  over  all  others  that  I  have  ever 
seen  advocated  is  so  great  that  it  is  well 
worth  a  trial.  There  being  only  one 
gallon  of  water  for  10  bushels,  the  oats 
will  readily  absorb  that  amount,  and  not 
be  noticeable,  and  can  be  drilled  in  the 
morning  if  treated  the  evening  before. 

I  would  also  state  in  connection  with 
the  potato  subject  that  I  have  no  fear 
of  stable  manure  on  potato  ground  when 
treating  them  as  I  do.  We  nearly  al¬ 
ways  give  the  land  a  good  supply  of 
fresh  stable  manure  and  often  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  when  planting.  I  have 
often  planted  seed  that  was  scabby, 
treating  it  with  a  stronger  solution,  or 
letting  it  soak  a  half  hour  longer,  and 
the  result  has  been  potatoes  as  fair  and 
free  from  scab  as  where  smooth  seed 
was  used.  j.  n.  mac  pherson. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Green  Crops  and  Manure. 

II.  E.  M.,  Prince  George,  Va. — Will  you 
give  the  analysis  of  a  two-ton  per  acre 
German  clover  crop,  compared  in  value  with 
stable  manue?  In  other  words,  how  many 
ton  loads  does  it  equal,  also  a  four- ton 
per  acre  “follow”  crop  of  Soy  beans  and 
cow  peas. 

Ans. — The  following  figures  are  taken 
from  a  bulletin  of  the  Delaware  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  compared  with  average 
stable  manure.  The  figures  represent 
both  top  and  root  of  clover  and  Soy 
bean  crops.  The  clover  crop  weighed 
about  3,000  pounds  per  acre — top  and 
root — and  the  bean  crop  about  7,500 
pounds. 

Phosphoric 

Nitrogen  Acid  Potash 
Clover,  top  and  root.  .  .  103  29  56.4 

Soy  beans,  top  and  root  140  40  48 

Stable  manure  (one  ton)  10  6  12 

You  must  remember  that  when  you 
put  a  ton  of  stable  manure  on  the  ground 
all  the  plant  food  which  it  carries  is 
added  to  the  soil.  This  is  not  true  of 
the  clover  or  Soy  beans  which  grew  on 
this  ground.  This  crop  took  the  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  and  some  of  the 
nitrogen  out  of  the  soil,  and  when  you 
plow  this  crop  under  you  simply  put 
back  what  the  crop  took  out.  True,  both 
the  clover  and  the  Soy  beans  may  be 
able  to  use  forms  of  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  which  would  not  be  available 
to  some  other  crops,  but  there  is  no 
actual  gain  in  these  elements.  There  is 
a  gain  in  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which 
the  clover  and  beans  take  out  of  the 
air.  This  may  be  about  40  per  cent,  of 
the  total.  In  comparing  a  cover  crop 
of  this  sort  with  stable  manure  we  must 
understand  that  the  manure  will  contain 
certain  forms  of  bacteria  not  found  in 
the  uneaten  vines.  Hay  in  manure  is 
more  useful  in  the  soil  than  the  same 
hay  which  has  not  passed  through  the 
animal. 


will  saw  more  firewood  in  half  a  day  than  six  men  in  a 
week  with  buck-saws,  and  the  cost  will  be  less  than  one- 
tenth  the  waircs  of  the  six  men.  Had  you  thought  of  an 
Engine  in  this  way  !  Let  us  tell  you  more  at»out  DEYO 
ENGINES,  built  for  better  and  longer  service,  to  l>e  run 
by  any  farmer,  with  less  wear  and  tear  and  gasoline 
than  any  other.  Sizes  1)£  to  16  H.P. 

Write  In  us  or  our  neay'est  selling  agents 

OEYO-MACEV  EJffilNE  CO. 

22  Washington  St.,  BINGHAMTON,  K.  Y. 

Largest  Gasoline  Engine  Manufacturers  in  the  East. 

J.  S.  Wooribouae,  189-195  Water  8t„  New  York 
Itichardaon  Mfg.  Go.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Kendall  k  Whitney,  Portland,  Maine 


1  Farming  without  an 
Engine  is  tike 
Plowing  with  a 
Wooden  Plow 


deyo  engines 

J  us  t  to  give  you  a  homely  example — two  men  with  a 

PORTABLE 
ENGINE 


DEYO 


MISS  LOLO 
IRON  MOUNTAIN 

The  best  late  peach 

BELLE  OF  GEORGIA 

A  midseason  peach  of  great  merit 

C  I  /I  D  p  y  The  only  good 
“  *  *  early  yellow  peach 


We  can  furnish  the  above  kinds 

4  to  6  feet  at  $10.00  per  100 

3h>  to  5  feet  at  8.50  per  100 

3  to  4  feet  at  7.00  per  100 

2  to  3  feet,  branched,  at  $5.00  per  100 


Thin  offer  is  ffooti  only  until  stock  is 
sold  and  cash  must  accompany  order. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

Hightstown,  N.  J. 


CTOUC'C  CnVDCAM  Q — Scnli  now  for  our  free  illustrated 
O  I  UnL  0  OUlULnllO  catalogue— wThe  Soybean  and  Its 
Usos.”  It  con  tain  a  descriptions  and  Illustrations  of  the  best  soy¬ 
beans  in  America,  such  as  Ohio  7403,  Ohio  7155.  Medium  Green,1 
Roosevelt,  Black  Beauty,  Ito  San  and  others.  Soybean  bacteria 
inoculated  soil  at  GOcts  per  12.»  lb.  sack.  Field  and  Ensilage  Seed 
Corn.  Virginia  White  cob  ensilage,  Red  cob  ensilage,  Cuban  Giant, 
Eureka,  Lemming,  Reid’s  Yellow  Dent,  Clorxge,  Pride  of  the 
North,  White  Cap,  Yellow  Dent  and  other  varieties.  Stone's  famous 
Soybean — Corn  Ensilage.  The  cheapest,  richest,  best  dairy  feed 
in  America.  Ground  Limestone.  In  carload  lots.  High  analy¬ 
sis;  finely  pulverised;  prompt  service  and  low  price.  Wm.  Mcl). 
Stone,  Soybean  and  Corn  Specialist,  Atwater,  Portage  Co.,  0. 


errn  POTATOES ~Sir  waiter  Rn- 

'5tI:U  rU  1  H  leigh  potatoes.  $1 

per  bushel:  F.  O.  B.  West  Rush,  N.  Y.  1912  crop 
averaged  385  bushels  per  acre.  No  rot.  Original 
seed  purchased  of  Peter  Henderson  in  1897.  » 

T.  E.  MARTIN,  102  STANDART  STREET,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


COR  SALE-DANISH  PEDIGREED  CAULIFLOWER  SEED-Ear  j 

>  liest  Snowball,  Extra  Early  Dwarf,  Erfurt, 
Danish  Giant  or  Dry  Weather.  15  cents  package: 
$1.50  ounce:  $5  U -pound.  No  more  reliable  seed 
grown.  E.  L.  THOMPSON,  81  Quebec  St.,  Portland,  Maine 


Strawberry  Plants  Prices  "$1.50,$!.75,$1.90  per  1000. 

Illustrated  catalogue  free.  David  Rodway,  Hartly,  Del. 


Water ! 

Water !  P W 
Water!!!  ^ 
On  Tap  Always 


You  and  your  family  can 
enjoy  the  luxury  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  running  water.  No  more 
tramping  through  the  snow  on 
a  winter’s  morning  to  reach 
the  well  or  spring.  No  more  big  risk  of 
fire.  The  water  can  be  right  on  tap  in 
the  bouse  or  barn  ready  for  instant  7ise. 


HOW? 


By  putting  in  one  of  the  300  different 
pumps  madebyusyou  can  have  aprivate 
waterworks  system  as  good  as  a  city's 
at  practically  no  expense.  The  first  cost 
is  small — the  upkeep  is  nothing. 


represent  the  highest  type  of  hand  and 
power  pumps.  The  power  pumps  can  be 
connected  to  gasoline  engines,  etc.  Made 
by  the  world’s  largest  manufacturers  of 
pumps  for  every  service,  they  are  built 
to  give  satisfaction  over  a  long  period. 
Staunch  and  solid  construction,  best  ma¬ 
terials  and  perfect  mechanical  details  are  the 
distinctive  features  of  Goulds  Reliable  Pumps. 

Get  Our  Book 

“Water  Supply  for  the  Country  Home” 

It  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  packed  with 
good  suggestions  for  every  farmer  wishing 
running  water  in  his  house,  barn  and  out¬ 
buildings.  Don’tput  up  with  any  old  inefficient 
water  system.  Write  for  our  free 
book  and  learn  how  you  can  save 
work,  time  and  money  by  install¬ 
ing  a  Goulds 
pump  built 
especially  for 
your  require¬ 
ments. 

The  Goulds 
Mfg.  Co. 

58  W.  Fall  St.. 
Seneca  Falls, 
New  York 

Largest  Man¬ 
ufacturers  ot 
Pumps  for 
Every  Service” 


Send  for  the 
Free  Book  Now! 


Read  every  word  of  last  week's  ad. 

“  FRIEND  MFG.  CO  ,  Gasport,  N.  Y.  SPRAYING  OUTFITS 


PahhaivA  Dlante-BeetB-  Lettuce,  Kobl-rabi, 
uaUUdge  rldlllS  $i  per  1000.  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  $1  50  per  1000.  Cauliflower.  Peppers,  $2  per 
1000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


bulbs.  Free  catalogue  on  application. 

D.  V.  HOWELL.  Dahlia  Specialist,  PECONIC,  L.  I. 


Weedless  Alfalfa 

Is  what  we  are  trying  to  furnish  our  customers. 
Free  samples  will  show  that  we  como  pretty  ; 
near  doing  it.  All  other  field  seeds.  Also  Field 
Peas,  Soys.  Vetch,  Rape,  Pasture  Mixtures.  Roid’s 
Yellow  Dent  Corn.  etc.  O.  M.  SCOTT  Sc  SON, 
No.  60  Main  Street,  -  Marysville,  Ohio 


Field  Peas 

Nothing  better  for  making  a  big  lot  of  feed. 
Also  Soy*,  Vetch,  Rape,  Reid's  Yellow  Dent 
Corn,  etc.,  and  the  best  Alfalfa  that  you  ever 
saw.  Write  for  samples.  O.  M.  SCOTT  Sc  SON, 
No.  160  Main  Street,  -  Marysville,  Ohio 


S/"\  '%#'  Q  r  A  IVl  6 — Medium  Green. 

T  D  U  IH  O  Choice  North¬ 
ern  grown,  seed.  Best  variety  for  Northeastern 
States.  $3.i>0  per  bu.  DECKER  BROS.,  Beemerville,  N.  J. 


100,000  Surplus  Strawberry  Plants 

Paul  Jones.  Senator  Dunlap,  Feudall.  Superior, 
Stevens.  O.  I.  C.,  Darlington,  Pocomoke,  Gibson. 
Heritage,  Gaudy  and  Glen  Mary.  Only  $1-25 
per  1000.  No  Older  filled  for  less  than  1000  Plants 
at  theso  prices.  ORDER  TODAY.  Address 
S.  A.  VIHDIN,  -  Hartly,  Delaware 


Strawberries 

!  Millions  of  vigorous  Strawberry  Plants  of  the  22 
Earliest,  Latest,  Largest,  Best  Flavored,  Most  Pro- 
ductive  varieties  grown.  Also  all  leading  varieties 
Fruit  Trees,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower.  To¬ 
mato,  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  CATALOGUE  FREE, 

Harry  L.  Squires,  -  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES 

Heath's  Surprise,  one  of  best  main  crop.  Green 
Mountains,  $1  per  bushel.  Carman  No.  3  World's 
Wonder,  85c.  Other  varieties.  Discount  on  large 
orders.  IIOMF.R  H.  ilOWK,  Wkllsboro,  Pa. 


Seed  Beans 


uirrT  SEED— Large  biennial  cultivated  variety 
^  '  for  hay,  pasture  and  fertilizer.  Price, 

ii  nvim  and  circular  how  to  grow  it,  on  request. 


Yellow  Eyes  and  White  Medium,  free  from  anthrao- 
nose.  Excellent  samples.  Rod  Marrows,  very  good 
lot.  $3.G0  per  bushel,  6U  lbs.  Samuel  Fraser.  Geneseo,  N.Y. 


‘Direct  from 
Factory  to  Horae 

Biggest  and  best  Catalog  of  Vehicles 
Harness  and  Accessories  published. 

fVQ  Saved  on  this  up-to-date  baggy 
’ MM  shows  how  Murray  sayes 
■  I  you  from  V  to  A. 

Shipped  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory.  4  weeks'  road  trial. 

2  years' truaranteoe.  Get  , 
tho  Murray  Book  beforo 
jrou  buy.  Postal  will  bring 
it.  Investigate  our  claims. 

Write  for  it  today , 

The  Wilber  H.  Murray  Mfg.Co.9D3.5th  Ave.  Cincinnati, O. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Cabbage  Tomato, 
v  Cauliflower,  Sweet  Potato,  Celery,  Popper.  Rhu¬ 
barb,  Horseradish.  Beet,  Lettuce,  Egg  Plants. 

CATALOGUE  FREE.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Reinsenburo,  N.  Y. 


CD  rnRN—  Reid's  Yellow  Dent.  Early  Leam- 
V/Ulvil  ing  and  White  Cap.  Gathered  early; 

.1.  I  \  ,.t  n  ,1  .  i  .  .....  ■  ..  m  *■  ..  ..  ....  ..  g  ....  4  A  nl.  t’.  i  ,*  DM  III  TV  I  A  *  VI 


,ck  Dried;  Germination 
ii  catalog  no.  THE0 


:>n  perfect*  Ask  for  samples 

HURT  X  SONS  Melrnce  Ohio 


HAY  CAPS 

Stack,  wagon  and  implement  covers: 
waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Plant  bed 
cloth,  tents,  etc.  Circulars,  samples. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y  St.  Paul’s  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


—DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES — 

Main  crop  varieties  for  late  planting.  Seed  from  sections  that  were  absolutely  free 
from  the  ravages  of  early  or  late  blight  last  year.  Carmans,  Raleighs,  Rurals,  Gold 
Coins  Banners.  Barrel  sack  $2.25;  10  sacks  or  over  $2.00  per  sack.  These  special  low 
prices  are  made  to  close  out  less  than  a  1,000  barrels  of  surplus  stock  and  are  good  only 
as  long  as  stock  lasts.  Order  at  once. 

Plenty  of  Scod  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed  still  on  hand. 

CATALOG  AND  SAMPLES  FREE 

Address  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Box  B 

—HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS— 
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PLANTING  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS. 

I  am  frequently  asked  which  are  best 
for  planting,  the  one-year  or  the  two- 
year  old  roots.  If  I  was  planting  either 
I  would  never  plant  any  older  than 
one  year,  for  they  will  always  beat  the 
two-year  ones.  But  for  years  past  I 
have  not  planted  asparagus  roots  at  all, 
but  sow  the  seed  right  where  the  bed 
is  to  be,  and  I  can  get  cuttings  a  year 
sooner  than  by  setting  roots.  Three 
years  ago  for  the  first  time  for  years, 
I  planted  one-year  roots.  In  starting 
a  new  garden  I  was  uncertain  as  to  the 
proper  location  for  the  asparagus  patch, 
and  I  sowed  seed  to  grow  roots  and  in 
the  Fall  transplanted  them  uftiere  I 
wanted  the  bed.  In  digging  these  roots 
several  plants  were  accidentally  left,  and 
doubtless  the  smallest  of  the  lot.  These 
random  plants  were  allowed  to  grow 
and  now  are  making  shoots  twice  as 
large  as  the  transplanted  ones. 

To  make  the  best  asparagus  bed  run 
out  and  clean  out  furrows  four  feet 
apart  and  a  foot  deep.  Fill  these  half 
full  of  old  rotten  manure  and  cover  it 
two  or  three  inches  and  sow  the  seed 
thinly  in  a  row.  As  soon  as  the  young 
plants  are  a  few  inches  high,  thin  out  to 
two  feet  apart  and  work  the  soil  in  to 
them  till  level.  During  the  Summer 
scatter  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  along 
the  rows  twice  during  the  season  of 
growth  and  give  the  plants  the  cleanest 
of  cultivation.  In  the  Fall  or  early  in 
September  cover  the  whole  ground  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  with  manure  thickly, 
and  in  the  Spring  chop  this  into  the  soil 
or  dig  it  in  with  a  digging  fork  and 
the  second  Spring  you  can  cut  a  little 
asparagus,  or  fully  a  year  sooner  than 
any  could  be  cut  from  transplanted 
roots.  But  do  not  cut  much  the  first 
season.  During  the  season  give  dress¬ 
ings  of  nitrate  of  soda  again  and  in 
the  Fall  manure  again  and  give  a  heavy 
dressing  of  kainit,  and  the  next  Spring 
vou  can  get  a  full  cutting  of  shoots.  The 
time  to  put  on  the  manure  is  any  time 
after  cutting  has  ceased,  for  we  want 
to  make  the  late  Summer  and  Fall 
growth  strong  for  the  production  of 
shoots  the  next  Spring.  The  roots  will 
constantly  be  getting  nearer  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  the  soil  should  be  ridged  up 
over  the  rows  if  you  want  blanched 
shoots.  I  do  not  want  these  and 
therefore  cultivate  level  and  cut  just  at 
the  top  of  the  roots,  taking  care  not 
to  injure  the  other  shoots  that  are  com- 
ing.  Abundant  feeding  and  undis¬ 
turbed  roots  will  give  you  big  asparagus 
and  give  it  sooner  than  you  can  get 
bv  setting  roots.  w.  f.  massey. 

Maryland. 

HORTICULTURAL  NOTES. 

Farmers  should  be  ready  to  spray  for 
fruit  when  the  season  opens.  One  day’s 
delay  repairing  spraying  machinery  or 
waiting  on  materials  may  mean  that  the 
work  will  not  be  done  at  all.  Peaches 
and  plums  are  ready  first.  They  should 
be  sprayed  just  as  soon  as  possible  after 
they  strip  their  calyxes.  Arsenate  of 
lead  seems  to  help  considerable  in  pre¬ 
venting  curculio  injury  if  the  trees  are 
sprayed  in  time.  The  apple  season  lasts 
about  10  days — from  the  time  the  petals 
fall  till  the  calyx  closes.  But  unfavor¬ 
able  weather  conditions  frequently  nar¬ 
row  down  the  number  of  days  to  three 
or  four — and  sometimes  less.  A  bright, 
calm  day  is  best.  The  Codling  moth  is 
easily  controlled,  as  one  good  dose  of 
arsenate  of  lead  administered  at  the 
tight  time  usually  fixes  most  of  them. 

1  he  petals  should  be  well  off.  As  long 
as  there  is  nectar  in  the  flowers  the 
ees  will  work  in  them,  and  there  is 

Iteved  to  be  danger  of  poisoning  the 
bees  at  this  time. 

\  cry  little  spraying  for  scale  was 
done  in  this  vicinity  this  Spring.  The 
buds  were  out  early  and  there  were  few 
favorable  days.  Many  farmers  were  ex- 
ceedingly  anxious  to  have  their  orchards 
sprayed,  but  no  one  could  be  secured 
to  do  the  work.  The  only  commercial 
outfit  in  the  neighborhood  was  out  of 
commission  because  of  sickness  in  the 
families  of  both  operators.  A  few 
farmers  who  have  spraying  outfits  of 
' aeir  own  managed  to  get  their  orchards 
sprayed,  but  the  vast  majority  of  orch- 
<  1  us  will  have  to  go  without  their  lime- 
sulphur  coat  this  Spring.  Meanwhile 


the  San  Jose  scale  will  no  doubt  be  “on 
the  job”  just  the  same. 

Our  women  folks  are  exceedingly 
fond  of  lilac  flowers.  The  Oyster-shell 
bark-louse  is  just  as  fond  of  the  bushes. 
I  seldom  see  a  lilac  bush  unsprayed  that 
is  not  infested  with  this  scale.  vVe  have 
a  nice  clean  bush  on  the  front  lawn,* but 
it  gets  a  dose  of  lime-sulphur  every  yeat 
This  scale  is  also  said  to  be  very  de¬ 
structive  to  the  apple,  though  I 'have 
seen  few  apple  trees  infested  with  it. 

Prospects  for  peaches  are  good  at 
this  time.  About  all  of  the  varieties 
here  are  full  of  buds  just  ready  to  open, 
except  Late  Crawford.  This  variety  is 
earning  a  reputation  here  for  being  a 
shy  bearer.  I  think  I  shall  try  cutting 
back  the  tips  of  the  branches  of  these 
trees  late  in  Summer  to  induce  the  set¬ 
ting  of  more  fruit  buds.  I  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  plant  any  more  Late  Crawford. 

Warm  weather  in  January  probal'y 
caused  the  peach  buds  to  swell  slightly. 
Anyway  zero  weather  in  February  froze 
a  few  buds,  which  indicates  that  the 
buds  were  slightly  driven.  Subsequent 
warm  weather  pushed  on  the  buds  till 
they  were  almost  ready  to  open.  Then 
came  a  cold  snap,  with  the  temperature 
10  degrees  below  freezing  one  morning, 
but  the  buds  seem  all  right.  Just  what 
the  season  may  have  in  store  for  us  I 
do  not  know.  There  is  some  danger 
of  frost  till  May.  The  June  drop  is 
invariably  more  or  less  severe  and  not¬ 
withstanding  my  spraying  the  brown  rot 
will  probably  take  its  annual  toll.  For¬ 
tunately  the  peach  trees  usually  set 
many  more  fruit  buds  than  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  crop,  and  considerable  hand 
thinning  is  often  required  in  addition 
to  nature’s  methods  of  thinning  out  the 
buds.  I  have  ceased  to  worry  over  the 
p°ach  situation.  I  have  chosen  hat  I 
consider  a  favorable  location  for  my 
orchards,  then  I  try  to  take  proper  care 
of  them,  sleep  nights,  and  let  the  ele¬ 
ments  do  the  rest.  So  far  I  have  real¬ 
ized  a  good  crop  nearly  every  year.  But 
if  I  should  skip  a  year  I  shall  expect 
the  trees  to  improve  the  time  by  anuking 
abundant  wood  growth  and  setting 
plenty  of  fruit  buds.  david  plank. 

Pennsylvania. 


Cow-horn  Turnips  Alive. 

C.  M.  G .,  Connecticut. — I  have  never  seen 
any  Cow-horn  turnips  growing,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  they  winter-kill  or 
not.  That  is,  if  sown  with  Crimson  clover, 
do  they  die  out  and  leave  the  latter  to  grow 
on  to  maturity,  or  must  the  whole  thing 
he  turned  under  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
humus  in  the  turnips?  Do  you  know  of  any 
implement  manufacturer  who  makes  a  culti¬ 
vator  with  seeding  attachment?  It  seems 
to  me  that  something  ought  to  be  on  the 
market  to  make  possible  the  seeding  of 
cover  crops  in  connection  with  the  final 
cultivation  of  corn,  without  additional 
labor.  Mechanically  the  problem  is  simple 
enough. 

Ans. — Take  the  common  white  turnip, 
paint  the  top  a  lighter  color  and  squeeze 
the  flat  top  out  into  a  long  root  and  you 
have  the  “Cow-horn.”  In  northern  New 
Jersey  this  turnip  dies  during  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Winter.  In  the  Spring  a  few  plants 
will  be  seen  shooting  up  for  seed,  but 
the  vast  majority  of  them  are  dead  when 
the  clover  starts  growing.  This  Spring 
with  us  most  of  the  turnips  came 
through  the  mild  Winter  alive  and  are 
now  developing  large  tops.  We  shall 
plow  turnips  and  clover  together  into 
the  ground  early  in  May.  We  do  not 
know  of  a  cultivator  with  seeding  at¬ 
tachment. 


Preparing  Ground  for  Onions. 

TT.  8.,  Pougliquag,  A’.  Y. — I  have  two 
acres  of  rather  light  soil.  I  have  taken 
four  crops  oft  same,  one  of  potatoes,  two 
of  corn,  and  one  of  oats,  which  is  last 
crop  grown.  It  only  got  barnyard  manure 
once  before  the  corn.  Will  you  tell  me  how 
to  nurse  such  ground  this'  season  in  pre¬ 
paring  it  for  onions  next  Spring?  I  have 
very  little  stock  manure,  but  am  willing 
to  plant  ground  in  crops  for  green  manure 
to  plow  under  if  this  plan  will  prove  satis¬ 
factory.  I  expect  to  have  some  poultry  fer¬ 
tilizer  by  next  Spring,  but  wish  to  put 
ground  in  best  possible  condition  before  ap¬ 
plying  poultry  droppings  to  insure  a  good 
yield. 

Ans. — This  is  the  old  problem  of  fill¬ 
ing  the  soil  with  organic  matter  and 
keeping  it  sweet  and  mellow.  The  plan 
is  to  plow  under  as  much  green  manure 
as  possible  and  use  lime.  We  should 
start  this  Spring  with  oats  and  Canada 
peas.  Plow  them  under  in  early  July 
and  sow  a  mixture  of  buckwheat,  rye 
and  clover.  The  buckwheat  will  die  in 
the  ground,  but  the  rye  and  clover  will 
live  through  the  Winter  and  may  be 
plowed  under  next  Spring,  at  which 
time  we  will  use  a  ton  of  lime  per  acre 
after  plowing.  In  such  cases  as  this 
where  green  crops  are  to  be  turned  un¬ 
der  it  helps,  whenever  possible,  to  chop 
up  the  corn  crop  with  a  disk  before 
plowing.  Thjs  cutting  will  give  a  better 
job  of  plowing  and  make  the  crop  decay 
fasten. 


Saves  a  Man  and  Team 


Operated 
by  the  man 
on  the  load. 


Operated  with 
gasoline 
engine. 
Drum  holds 
240  ft  ot  rope. 


Ireland  Hay  Hoist 


A  powerful  machine  that  saves  time  and  labor  in 
storing  hay  and  in  other  hoisting.  Used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  harpoon  fork  or  sling.  Attach  it  to 
your  own  engine.  Works  strongly  and  steadily. 
Safe  and  easy  to  operate.  Under  instant  control. 
Pulley  to  suit  your  engine.  Guaranteed  as  rep¬ 
resented.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
IBELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  14,  Norwich,  New  York. 


$ 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  All 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


LOW-DOWN  FARM  TRUCKS 


We  now  make  a  full  line  of  both  Steel- Wheel 
and  Wood-Wheel  Farm  Trucks,  and  shall  be 
pleased  to  furnish  you  our  free  catalog  of  same. 

On  account  of  the  ease  with  which  work  can 
be  done  with  these  trucks,  they  are  fast  com¬ 
ing  into  general  use.  Let  us  have  your  In¬ 
quiry  for  prices. 

HAVANA  JIKTAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17,  HAVANA,  ILL. 


ELECTM® 

srWK* 


z 


Save  draft  — save  repairs. 
Don't  rut  roads  or  Helds.  Send  today  for  free 
Illustrated  catalog  of  wheels  and  wagons. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  4  8  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


Hydraulic  Cider  Presses 


All  sizes.  We  have  had 
86  years'  experience  and 
can  save  you  money. 
Also  Steam  and  Gaso¬ 
line  Engines,  Boilers, 
Sawmills,  etc. 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

Thomas-Albright  Co. 

West  New  York,  New 


lILt  UnAINtU  LAND  Id  MUKt 

creases  the  value 


rnuuuuiiVL 

Acres  of 


i  ames  on  surplus  water : 
admits  air  to  the  soil.  In- 
swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 
Jackson  s  Round  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  lirick.  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  wide  Walk  Tile,  etc  Write 
for  wh«t  woof  oo.i  0H000  TORN  H.  JACKSON,  89  Third  Ave.,  Albany  N  Y- 


a  ipv,  IVVU  itUll  a  lit?  ill  Vs illlullc Y 

for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOI 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


SPRAYING  NOTES. 

Our  season  for  dormant  spraying  is  just 
at  hand,  and  if  weather  permits  can  be 
done  this  week  (April  21).  We  have  had 
lots  of  rain,  and  the  ground  has  been 
too  soft  to  drive  over,  so  we  have  been 
doing  the  pruning,  and  now  are  ready  to 
spray.  At  this  writing  the  weather  is  very- 
cold,  with  high  winds,  yet  if  we  can  get 
three  good  days  we  can  do  a  great  deal 
and  then  be  ready  for  the  pink  buds  as 
they  come  along  in  May.  Our  Baldwin  and 
Spy  trees  seldom  are  at  full  bloom  before 
May  28  to  May  30,  so  you  see  we  have 
quite  a  little  time  yet.  Other  orchardists 
are  in  the  same  position  as  we  are,  but 
given  a  few  days  of  good  weather  and  a 
lot  of  spraying  will  be  done.  Many  will 
only  spray  twice,  when  blossoms  show  pink 
and  when  blossoms  fall.  We  mean  to  give 
the  trees  a  good  dormant  spray  and  the 
above  two  sprays.  That,  with  the  other 
farm  work,  will  keep  us  busy  as  bees.  We 
shall  only  set  a  small  number  of  trees 
this  Spring,  but  give  what  we  have  as 
good  cai-e  as  possible.  The  Jerseys  arc 
doing  well,  and  the  hens  are  laying  as 
though  they  meant  to  make  up  for  low 
prices.  F.  a.  b. 

Turner,  Me. 

In  regard  to  spraying  I  have  seen  no 
large  fruit  grower  who  was  through  spray- 
ing  around  April  10.  A  good  many  were 
going  to  spray  and  some  did  that  week  on 
peach  trees  with  a  good  many  blossoms 
open,  knowing  that  they  would  lose  those 
buds.  I  do  not  fcnow  of  anyone  who 
has  made  up  his  mind  what  they  are  going 
to  do  to  combat  the  scale  this  Summer. 
There  has  been  less  spraying  done  with 
the  farmer  and  fruit  grower  than  for  some 
years.  Yesterday  morning  and  this  morn¬ 
ing  the  ground  was  frozen  hard,  and  all 
vessels  with  water  in  them  and  small  ponds 
covered  with  ice.  But  as  there  was  a  high 
wind  which  has  prevailed  for  the  last  30 
days  or  longer  I  do  not  know  what  effect 
it  will  have  on  the  open  flowers  of  the 
pear,  peach  and  plum,  which  are  white  with 
bloom.  The  early  cherries  are  practically 
all  frozen,  the  late  ones  are  in  full  bloom. 

Halifax,  Pa.  c.  r.  s. 

We  are  among  the  hills  of  Worcester 
County,  and  the  wind  does  blow  fiercely  at 
short  notice.  We  could  not  have  sprayed 
the  peach  orchard  if  we  had  to  use  the 
hand  pump  this  Spring.  April  1  and  April 
2  there  was  a  high  west  wind  all  day 
long ;  then  two  quiet  days  comparatively, 
and  the  sprayer  was  busy  all  day  on  both 
dates.  Next  day  the  high  west  wind  was 
on  again,  and  no  let-up  until  Thursday, 
April  10,  so  if  we  have  to  depend  on  the 
hand  pump  the  work  cannot  be  done. 

Massachusetts.  Horace  b.  barker. 

The  farmers  here  have  got  the  spraying 
done  between  the  rain  and  wind  and  Rev. 
Billy  Sunday’s  campaign.  Billy  was  at 
Wilkesbarre  seven  weeks.  Preached  twice 
a  day  and  on  Sunday  three  times  and  the 
longer  he  stayed  the  larger  the  crowd  got. 
He  increased  the  churches’  membership  from 
one  to  over  500  members  in  some  cases. 
The  last  Sunday  he  was  here  they  took  up 
a  free  will  offering  for  him  and  it  amounted 
to  $24,000.  He  had  over  18,000  converts. 
Wilkesbarre  is  our  main  market  and  it  is  a 
good  one.  During  the  Summer  and  Fall 
they  have  a  curb  market.  We  pay  25 
cents  a  day  to  sell  there.  The  teams  line 
up  on  both  sides  of  the  street.  Wilkesbarre 
is  surrounded  by  a  lot  of  little  mining 
towns  where  you  can  sell  a  load  of  pro¬ 
duce  at  retail  any  time.  w.  s.  H. 

I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  about  nine  out  of  every  10  growers 
are  about  through  spraying  for  scale.  We 
have  had  nine  days  of  the  very  finest  kind 
of  weather,  and  just  wind  enough  to  make 
a  good  job.  Everyone  who  has  fruit  trees 
is  spraying  this  Spring  for  scale,  and  in 
any  case  in  South  Haven  Township,  Mich., 
where  it  is  neglected  the  inspectors  will  go 
ahead  and  spray  all  the  neglected  orchards 
and  charge  it  to  the  property,  so  the  care¬ 
less  owner  pays  for  it  when  his  taxes  are 
paid.  Those  who  could  not  get  the  spray 
on  in  time  will  use  one-half  gallon  of  lime- 
sulphur  to  50  gallons  of  water  and  try  to 
get  the  young  scale  while  they  are  running. 
Prospects  for  fruit  were  never  better. 

South  Haven,  Mich.  j.  l.  k. 

To  control  blight  on  potatoes  we  find  it 
necessary  to  commence  spraying  very  early 
when  they  are  not  more  than  four  to  six 
inches  high.  We  use  sulfocide,  1-150,  for 
our  first  spraying.  This  controls  the  flea- 
beetle,  for  the  blight  enters  the  potato 
usually  in  the  punctures  made  by  the  flea- 
beetles.  For  the  later  spraying  we  use  the 
prepared  Bordeaux  mixtures. 

New  Jersey.  Horace  Roberts. 

Chemicals  for  AVeeds. — J.  G.  M.,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  asks  about  a  spray  for  weeds. 
Last  year  I  sprayed  my  lawn,  a  poor  one, 
but  evidently  better  than  his,  with  copperas, 
eight  pounds  to  five  gallons  water,  and 
it  is  greatly  improved.  The  spray  should 
be  used  in  bright  hot  weather,  the  grass 
mown  beforehand,  to  allow  the  spray  to 
reach  the  crowns  I  suppose,  and  it  should 
be  repeated  several  times  to  keep  control. 
The  experiment  station  recommending  this 
advises  seeding  a  little  grass  every  year 
if  this  practice  is  continued.  The  spray 
is  supposed  to  kill  plantain,  mustard  and 
several  other  weeds,  but  of  course  he  must 
not  let  any  of  them  seed.  If  he  is  trou¬ 
bled  with  dandelion  a  sure  death  is  salt¬ 
ing  the  crowns  in  hot  dry  weather.  Two 
or  three  days  end  their  lives  as  a  rule. 
Put  it  on  at  sight  of  the  first  flower — ithey 
will  never  seed.  My  land  is  salted  now 
and  looks  as  though  a  snow  storm  had 
struck  it.  That  salt  will  also  kill  Canada 
thistle- — it  killed  mine  last  year. 

Pennsylvania.  f.  k. 


STORY  OF  A  DAY’S  WORK. 

A  Spring  Day  in  New  York. 

Started  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
with  the  thermometer  25  degrees,  and 
looked  after  colony  house  brooders  with 
900  little  chicks ;  then  cared  for  1,400 
eggs  in  the  incubators  before  breakfast. 
After  breakfast  I  spent  half  an  hour  at 
my  desk  answering  letters  and  on  books; 
then  started  cooking  100  gallons  lime-sul¬ 
phur  for  spraying  on  the  orchards.  Fed 
and  watered  900  little  chicks  and  took  200 
more  babies  out  of  incubator  and  placed 
them  in  brooder  which  was  all  ready  for 
them.  Cleaned  incubator  and  started  warm¬ 
ing  it  up  at  once,  as  I  had  eggs  waiting 
for  it.  By  this  time  the  900  were  howling 
for  lunch,  and  the  200  babies  needed  at¬ 
tention,  and  the  big  bell  called  me  to  din¬ 
ner  before  I  was  ready.  After  dinner  I 
took  time  to  glance  over  my  mail  and  just 
read  the  headings  in  the  daily  paper.  I 
then  went  in  the  orchard  and  helped  with 
the  spraying  for  an  hour,  stopping  only  to 
fire  up  the  boiler  afresh  and  see  that  the 
cooking  was  going  on  all  right  for  the  lime- 
sulphur  solution.  I  went  back  to  my  feed¬ 
ing  and  care  of  the  newly  hatched  chicks. 
From  them  I  went  to  the  incubator  cellar 
and  found  the  empty  one  nearly  ready  for 
the  eggs,  and  by  the  time  I  could  get 
around  to  it  it  was  ready  and  I  placed 
in  it  360  eggs  and  started  it  on  its 
three  weeks  course.  Then  I  had  to  feed 
and  look  after  the  chicks  for  the  night 
as  the  supper  bell  rang.  After  supper  one 
of  the  men  helped  me  test  1400  eggs  that 
had  been  in  the  incubators  for  five  days, 
and  I  finished  my  day  at  9.15  p.  m.  This 
is  not  an  unusual  day  for  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  I  am  thankful  it  does  not 
last  long  at  this  pace.  fi.oyd  q.  white. 

New  York. 


An  April  Day  in  Ohio. 

Feeding  the  stock  is  the  first  thing.  The 
cattle,  19  in  number,  are  given  a  small 
ration  of  corn  and  cob  meal  and  they  are 
fed  bundled  fodder  -out  on  the  hillsides 
of  an  old  pasture.  The  two-year-old  steers 
get  eight  pounds  of  corn  and  cob  meal 
each  per  day  in  two  feeds,  while  the 
younger  cattle  get  four  to  six  pounds,  and 
in  addition  all  get  all  the  fodder  and  hay 
they  will  clean  up  well.  The  hay  is  fed 
at  night  under  cover  in  mangers.  Besides 
the  dry  feed  there  is  some  pasture  to  be 
had  during  much  of  the  Winter.  When 
the  horses  are  through  eating  they  are 
harnessed  to  the  sled  and  corn  fodder 
hauled  in  from  the  field  and  ricked  in  a  pen 
near  the  feeding  places.  This  fodder  is 
bundled  and  tied  up  well  in  large  shocks, 
so  is  keeping  well,  and  is  relished  by  both 
cattle  and  horses.  I  have  fed  the  fodder 
out  on  the  pasture  fields  because  the  hill¬ 
sides  needed  a  covering  of  litter  and  ma¬ 
nure,  and  this  plan  would  save  labor  later 
when  thes  beds  were  to  be  cleared  of  their 
Winter’s  accumulation  of  manure. 

After  noon  I  gridn  feed,  which  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  ear  corn,  and  I  grind  it  as  fine  as 
possible.  After  December  corncobs  are 
really  too  dry  and  hard  to  be  fed  to  stock, 
and  I  much  prefer  to  shell  the  corn  before 
grinding.  I  intend  to  arrange  for  shelling 
the  corn  in  the  near  future.  I  grind  sev¬ 
eral  days'  supply  ahead,  and  when  through 
I  feed  the  stock  their  evening  feed.  Next 
I  go  over  to  town  to  keep  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  a  stock  dealer  who  has  four 
calves  for  sale.  After  looking  at  the  calves 
I  finally  buy  them  for  $107  delivered. 
There  is  a  sameness  of  work  from  month 
to  month  on  a  farm  where  stock  is  kept, 
but  the  work  varies,  outside  the  chores, 
from  day  to  day.  There  are  fences  to 
build,  wood  to  haul,  manure  to  haul  out 
and  spread  and  plowing,  depending  largely 
upon  weather  conditions  during  March  and 
April.  The  cattle  will  be  fed  until  early 
in  May,  but  from  now  on  the  chores  will 
not  interfere  with  the  field  work,  which 
must  be  pushed  rapidly. 

Ohio.  W.  E.  DUCK  WALL. 


OHIO  NOTES. 

Ohio  farmers  lost  $16,000,000  from  wind 
and  water  in  the  recent  March  floods.  The 
damage  to  buildings,  fences,  roads  and  stock 
is  estimated  at  $7,000,000 ;  soil  washing 
$3,300,000.  Wheat  in  places  suffered  no 
loss  but  the  average  loss  for  the  State  is 
estimated  at  seven  per  cent,  based  on  the 
acreage  sown  in  1912. 

Dr.  R.  F.  Griggs  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  left  for  Seattle,  Washington, 
where  the  government  has  chartered  a  boat 
to  examine  the  kelp  groves  in  the  Kodiak 
region  of  Alaska  and  report  upon  the  feas¬ 
ibility  of  utilizing  them  as  a  source  of 
potassium.  Estimates  place  the  value  of 
the  potassium  recoverable  from  the  annual 
crop  of  kelps  along  the  Pacific  at  $240,000,- 
000  or  20  times  our  importations. 

Following  is  some  of  new  State  legisla¬ 
tion  :  The  agricultural  commission  will 

systematize  and  make  more  efficient  the 
State’s  agricultural  activities.  Special  com¬ 
missioners  will  investigate  farm  credits  in 
Europe.  The  State  will  rigidly  inspect  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Forest  lands  are  exempted  from 
taxation  and  waste  land  may  be  taken 
over  by  the  State  forester  and  planted  to 
seedlings.  Counties  may  pay  pensions  to 
needy  mothers.  Needy  blind  persons  can 
get  not  less  than  $150  or  more  than  $240 
a  year  from  money  raised  by  a  State  tax. 
Workmen  and  their  dependents  will  be  com¬ 
pensated  for  injuries  by  industrial  acci¬ 
dents.  The  new  State  industrial  commis¬ 
sion  will  give  five  hours  of  employed  women 
and  children.  The  State  board  of  health 
will  investigate  occupational  diseases.  A 
half-mill  State  levy  will  raise  about  $3,- 
000.000  a  year  for  main  market  and  inter- 
countv  roads.  Township  trustees  must  use 
a  split-log  drag  on  the  roads.  The  State 
board  of  health  is  given  $20,000  to  use  in 
a  campaign  for  the  prevention  of  tuber¬ 
culosis.  Counties  must  send  tuberculors  to 
tuberculosis  hospitals.  A  State  licensing 
commission  with  deputies  in  wet  counties 
will  administer  liquor  license.  Appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  slightly  exceed  .those  of 
former  years.  o.  b.  c. 


May  10, 


‘  Ceremonies”  of  the  Grange. 

The  question  ou  “Grange  Discussion’’  on 
page  11  incites  me  to  add  a  thought,  being 
a  P.  of  H.  of  some  years  standing.  1 
have  been  amazed  at  the  rebukes  offered 
against  our  various  ceremonies,  that  of 
curtailing  the  initiatory  work  being  severely 
recommended.  I  have"  observed  that  those 
chafing  under  this  impressive  ceremony, 
are’of  the  type  who  want  to  hurry  every¬ 
thing  along,  seemingly  having  missed  that 
discipline  themselves  in  childhood,  which 
calls  out  patience,  thought  and  knowledge 
of  development  in  slow  growth,  which  is 
one  of  the  paramont  lessons  taught  by 
Mother  Nature.  I  would  not  know  at  what 
particular  stage  of  initiatory  work  the 
pruning  shears  could  be  applied,  without 
mutilating  the  whole  to  a  dangerous  de¬ 
gree.  Those  who  go  into  this  order  need 
the  vital  facts  thoroughly  impressed  on 
the  mind,  and  although  some  may  call  it 
tedious  and  even  silly,  take  stock  of  their 
judgment  generally  and  draw  conclusions 
from  experience.  Tastes  differ,  but  this 
matter  is  not  a  point  of  view.  It  is  the 
sacred  work  of  that  dear  Brother  Oliver 
Kelley,  who  has  now  crossed  the  “Great 
Divide,”  but  left  a  heritage  through  his 
keen  foresight,  actuated  by  the  dire  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  at  close  of  the  Rebellion 
and  his  deliberations  on  the  causes  at 
hand  culminated  in  the  organization  of  the 
Grange  in  1867.  Blessed  be  his  memory 
and  that  of  his  companion,  who  saw  the 
eternal  fitness  of  making  the  terms  of 
equality  in  our  order,  regardless  of  sox.  I 
have  heard  harsh  criticisms  on  the  “foolish¬ 
ness  of  the  lecture  hour !"  What  can  we 
draw  from  this?  Simply  that  lack  of 
culture  which  the  unfortunate  brother  or 
sister  missed  in  early  training.  Sad  to 
say,  you  will  find  this  type  of  critic  on  the 
back  row,  and  never  participating  in  the 
literary  work,  and  though  not  conscious 
of  the  real  motive,  it  is  a  product  of  loss 
in  earlier  years,  manifesting  in  a  sort  of 
unconsciousness  that  they  feel  against 
those  more  favored  by  parents  who  saw  to 
it  that  the  young  girl  and  boy  did  their 
allotted  part  in  the  good  old  district  school 
literary  work.  We  are  told  in  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Principles  what  this  lecture  hour 
means  to  the  members.  Its  influence  is 
the  paramount  issue  in  educational  work 
of  the  Order,  and  gives  those  a  chance  for 
development  who  missed  the  golden  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  early  life.  I  have  heard  those 
older  members  who  participate  in  all  the 
literary  work,  criticized  and  denounced  for 
doing  so  because  they  are — old  !  People 
of  50  or  less  whose  whole  soul  responds  to 
the  call,  and  just  naturally  keep  up  the 
spirit  of  literary  work,  began  in  early 
childhood.  It  is  not  often  you  hear  this, 
but  it  has  happened  and  may  happen  again. 
I  just  mention  the  incidents  to  show  how 
the  whole  thing  could  be  cut  to  pieces  once 
we  begin  to  alter  the  work  as  given  us  in 
1867. 

Brother  T.  M.  Ellis  voices  the  sentiments 
of  a  majority,  I  should  say,  who  want  the 
work  left  intact.  “The  survival  of  the  fit¬ 
test”  is  demonstrated  in  every  Grange, 
Those  who  cannot  grasp  it  naturally  fall 
out,  though  it  is  a  matter  of  splitting  of 
opinion  in  families  to  some  extent,  when 
Its  members  are  not  on  the  same  plane  of 
development. 

I  have  absorbed  “The  Child” —  a  book 
of  sterling  worth — -which  handles  the  mid¬ 
dleman  question  in  a  manner  well  worth 
making  a  study  of  by  our  State  Grange. 


Wisconsin  Seed  Distribution. 

As  soon  as  the  ice  clears  out  of  Sturgeon 
Bay,  Wisconsin,  a  very  interesting  proceed¬ 
ing  is  to  take  place  along  the  shores  of 
the  bay,  calculated  greatly  to  interest  the 
farmers  of  Door  County.  Last  Summer 
a  disastrous  storm  broke  over  Liberty 
Township  and  destroyed  the  crops  to  such 
an  extent  that  some  of  thg  farmers  were 
all  but  left  in  want.  In  this  incident  the 
county  board  of  Door  County  substantially 
has  shown  its  magnanimity.  It  has  bought 
and  will  distribute  among  these  farmers 
1,250  bushels  of  seed,  38  bushels  of  barley, 
914  bushels  of  oats,  44  bushels  of  corn, 
50  bushels  of  wheat,  192  bushels  of  field, 
marrowfat  and  Scotch  peas,  two  bushels 
of  beans  ,and  10  bushels  of  Timothy  seed. 
This  distribution  will  be  made  by  means 
of  a  steamboat  which  will  run  up  and 
down  the  shores,  leaving  each  man  his  por¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  sufferers  got  four  and 
five  different  kinds  of  seed,  the  distribution 
being  made  with  the  greatest  care  and  with 
equal  justice  to  all. 

Here  is  an  instance  in  which  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  is  found  to  be  flowing 
in  the  land.  Door  County  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  counties  of  the  Badger 
domain.  It  is  a  narrow  strip  of  laud 
lying  between  Lake  Michigan  and  Green 
Bay,  destined  in  the  near  future  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  prolific  fruit  sec¬ 
tions  In  the  country.  It  is  reached  by 
a  line  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railway.  j.  l.  oraff. 


Read  every  word  of  last  week’s  ad. 

“FRIEND  "  MFG.  CO..  Gasport,  N.  Y.  SPRAYING  OUTFITS 


UCUf  ICRCCY  FA  RMQ-Garden  State  Farms. 
IlCff  JlIiOC  I  rftnmo  between  Philndelphin 
and  New  York,  in  good  locality,  with  every  facility 
of  successful  farming.  Send  for  list  of  profitable 
farms.  A.  Warren  Dresser,  Burlington,  N.  ,1. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS. 

ing  in  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  Itelerence 
on  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchasers. 

C.  L.  Y  A  (J  K  K  A  00.,  736  Pros*  Bldg.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y 


New  York  State  Farms 

write  me  your  wants,  free  list. 

OGDEN’S  AGENCY, Walton,  Delaware  Co.,  N.Y. 


CA  ACRES,  with  7-room  house,  ideally  located  for  Poultry 
DU  farm.  Situated  at  Mt.  Ivy,  on  N.  J.  A  N.  Y.  K.K.  For 


IERSEY  FARMS -i  to  350  acres  in  Jersey’s  best  soil.  Catalogue 
J  tree.  ED.  HI  KKOUUIIS,  147  K.  Stato  St.,  Trenton,  N.J. 


Parm  DorrYoino — retiring;  income  last  year  over 
I  Ul  III  Dal  5UIII0  $2,500  ;  money  maker  ;  6  acres  ;  splendid 
house;  7  rooms  and  necessary  buildings.  See  photo  of  buildings, 
land,  fruit  trees,  Ac.  ;  only  $6,500,  part  cash.  Catalogue  No.  16. 

0.  D.  Hose  Farm  Agency,  Forst-Rlehey  Bldg.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


CUTAWAY  HARROWS 

Do  better  work,  last  longer  and 
often  cost  less  than  other  harrows. 
You  need  at  least  one  of  them. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a 


Cutaway 


If  he  can’t,  write  us,  giving  the  name 
of  your  dealer,  and  we  will  send 
you,  free,  our  new  48-page  book, 
“The  Soil  and  Intensive  Tillage." 


.  The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

839  Main  St.  Hlgganum,  Conn. 


Box  No.  k 


Engines, Wood  Saws, Fodder  Cutters, etc 

Messinger  Mfg.  Co.,  Tatamy,  Pa. 


IDEAL 

100tol000 
bus. per  day 


P  •  1  V  Does  not  chafe,  overheat 

r.nrKQfltl  I  PO"  or  draw  end  of  stump 
Lit  lLAdUll  LCg  Send  for  Catalog 


Sold  on  Easy  Terms 

The  Inrcest  limb  factory  In  the  world. 

K.  II.  Erickson  Arltflclnl  Limit  Co. 

19  Washington  Avo.,  N.(  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Your  OrderNowMeans  Prompt  Shipment 


AND  A 

Parsons  “Low-Down” 

MILK  WAGON 

When  You  Need  It 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  COMPANY 

Ask  for  Catalog  "0”  EARLVILLE,  N.  Y. 


WATER ! 


Jnst  when  and  where  you  ivant  it.  No’ 
trouble— no  expense.  Sold  on  guarantee. 

Your  money  back  if  you 
are  not  satisfied.  Write 
today  for  FREE  BOOK  on 
FOSTER  High  Duty  Ram. 
PO>VKR  SPECIALTY  CO./ 

1  Trinity  Building,  Now  York 


i%Do  You  Want  to  Save 

iFm  $25.00  TO  $40.00 

On  Your  New  Buggy 

Phelps  says  lie’ll  save  you  $25  to  $40  on  a  genuine 
Split  Hickory.  Is  it  worth  a  postal  to  find  out? 

Is  it  worth  a  postal  to  see  the  140  styles  of  vehi¬ 
cles  and  complete  line  of  harness  all  shown  in 
Phelps’  new  book.  Is  it  worth  a  postal  to  learn 
the  reasons  why. 167,000  other  people  bought 


SPLIT  HICKORY 

vehicles?  Phelps  sells  direct  from  his  own  factory — on 
30  days’  Free  Road  Test— 2  years  guarantee.  You 
keep  all  the  middle  profits — you  take  no  risk— every 
thing  is  clearly  photographed  and  accurately  de¬ 
scribed  and  all  guaranteed.  Why  not  get 
Phelps’book  so  you  can  compare  with  others. 

Phelps  pays  postage  if  you  write  him  a  let¬ 
ter  or  postal.  Just  say  Send  Book.” 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres.,  The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 

Station  290  Columbus,  Ohio 
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CROPS 


Fat  cattle  $8  per  hundred  ;  stock  cattle, 
$7 ;  milch  cows  from  $00  to  $100 ;  fat 
hogs,  $8.50  per  hundred ;  red  wheat,  No.  2, 
about  95  cents  per  bushel;  corn,  50;  oats, 
35.  c.  0. 

Bluffs,  Ill. 

Eggs  19 ;  bacon,  country  hams,  20 ;  side 
and  shoulder,  15  ;  potatoes,  75  to  85 ;  corn, 
75 ;  wheat,  $1 ;  lard  10  2-3 ;  butter,  30  to 
35 ;  oats,  50  to  55.  s.  J.  p. 

Academy,  W,  Va. 

I  give  you  the  following  quotations :  Two 
to  three-year-old  cattle  for  grazing,  C  to  7'^ 
cents  a  pound ;  yearlings,  $30  to  $35  each  ; 
veal  calves,  7  to  7%  cents;  hogs,  fat,  8  to 
sy2  ;  butter,  18  to  25;  eggs,  14  to  15; 
apples,  65  to  70 ;  potatoes,  00  to  70 ;  corn, 
05  to  75.  Buyers  are  talking  10  cents  for 
wool  as  against  26  to  28  cents  last  year. 

Ashton,  W,  Va.  j.  g. 

Corn  shelled  and  delivered  to  warehouse, 
54 ;  wheat  delivered  to  mill  or  warehouse, 
$1.02;  cow  peas  delivered  to  warehouse, 
$1.90  per  bushel;  cow-pea  hay  thrashed,  per 
ton,  $10  to  $14,  as  to  quality;  cow-pea  hay, 
unthrashed,  per  ton,  $12  to  $14 ;  milch 
cows,  $60  to  $80  for  good  cows.  Hogs, 
seven  to  enght  cents  per  pound  live  weight, 
as  to  size  and  quality.  Irish  potatoes  not 
grown  in  this  immediate  section  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Sweet  potatoes,  eating  and  seed,  now 
$1.20  per  bushel.  Good  cattle  fed  90  to 
100  days  corn  and  cotton  cake  sell  on 
St.  Louis  market  around  eight  cents.  Very 
little  dairy  business.  This  county  raises 
wheat,  corn,  cow  peas,  watermelons ;  no 
fruit  or  gardening.  Watermelons  sell  from 
$30  to  $150  per  car,  950  to  1100  melons  per 
car;  do  not  think  melons  were  more  than 
$120  per  car  any  time  in  1912.  t.  l.  l. 

Bertrand,  Mo. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  obtains 
very  forcibly  in  this  part  of  the  Ozarks. 
More  grain,  hay,  vegetables  and  apples  are 
shipped  in  than  are  shipped  out,  and  in  the 
Spring  when  feed  stuffs  run  short  every¬ 
thing  of  that  kind  is  high.  Very  little  if 
any  spraying  is  done  in  Christian  County, 
and  apples  will  not  go  on  the  market. 
Greene  and  Lawrence  counties  do  some 
spraying  but  this  Spring  and  last  Fall  and 
Winter  the  market  was  so  sluggish  it 
would  be  impossible  to  quote  prices.  No 
vegetables  are  shipped  out,  and  prices  on 
potatoes,  cabbage  and  onions  are  fixed  in 
the  local  markets  by  the  “shipped  in” 
stuff.  Following  are  some  prices :  Wheat, 
90 ;  corn,  55-60  :  oats,  50  ;  hay,  baled,  Tim¬ 
othy,  $15;  Alfalfa,  $15  to  $17  ;  potatoes,  70 
eeuts;  apples,  anywhere  from  two  cents 
each  down  to  25  cents  per  peck;  peaches, 
usually  about  75.  Ilogs,  $6.50  per  100 ; 
cattle,  canners,  two  cents  per  pound  ;  fair 
cows,  three  cents ;  good  cows,  fat,  and 
heifers,  four  cents;  fat  steers,  five  cents. 
Butter  fat,  35  (March)  ;  liens,  nine;  eggs, 
14.  Horse  buyers  offer  from  $75  to  $100 
for  good  common  horses,  1100  to  1200 
pounds,  but  get  few  at  the  price.  Ixically 
such  stock  changes  hands  at  $150  to  $175. 
Mule  market  seems  dull  this  Spring ;  no 
auctions  and  prices  offered  ranging"  from 
$100  for  two-year-olds  to  $150  for  tliree- 
y ear- old.  Bran’  $1.20  per  100 ;  corn  chop, 
$1.30.  w.  c. 

Billings,  Mo. 

We  are  in  Jackson  County,  Mo..  20  miles 
from  Kansas  City,  10  miles  from  Independ¬ 
ence,  a  town  of  10,000.  Grade  Jerseys  from 
$10  to  $75;  grade  Jersey  yearling '  heifers 
$20  to  $25  ;  butter  25  to  30.  Little  if  any 
milk  sold,  too  far  to  haul  and  none  shipped. 
Apples  20  to  35  cents  per  bushel.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  bushels  rotted  in  orchards  for  lack 
of  market.  Eggs  15.  Corn  50.  Practically 
no  wheat  in  farmers’  hands.  Considerable 
gardening;  all  stuff  hauled  to  Kansas  City. 
Gardeners  obtain  about  prices  quoted  in. 
Kansas  City  papers.  e.  a.  r. 

Blue  Springs,  Mo. 

Wheat  $1.10  per  bushel,  with  a  prospect 
for  about  85  per  cent  of  normal  crop  to 
be  harvested  this  year.  Oats  recleaned  for 
seed,  50,  common,  40  to  45 ;  corn,  65  to 
i0;  ear  corn  per  barrel,  $1.10  to  $1.15. 
$ced  corn,  hand  shelled  and  graded,  $1.50 
per  bushel ;  tested  for  germination  $3  per 
bushel.  Plowing  about  all  done.  Oats 
about  all  sown.  Some  potatoes  planted ; 
good  seed  potatoes  $1  per  bushel.  Garden¬ 
ers  and  truckers  are  very  busy  this  nice 
weather.  The  wet  weather  first  of  this 
month  put  everybody  back  with  early 
•  pung  work  and  planting  Horses  very 
much  in  demand  and  prices  high,  as  much 
' !  s  $"00  has  been  offered  for  good  horses, 
uggs  plenty,  stores  pay  18  and  sell  22  to 
-•»  cents  per  dozen.  Good  country  butter 
,  ccnts  per  pound.  Farm  help '  is  very 
bard  to  get  and  want  $1.75  for  eight  to 
mne  hours.  Domestic  help  for  the  farm 
hmue  is  also  scarce,  wages  $3  to  $5  per 
'  wit'i  ,  Sundays  off.  Weather  cold, 
,ce  was  Yisible  this  morning 
'-M’m  19).  Peaches  show  a  large  amount 
or  Dioom.  Apples  promise  a  large  bloom. 

l  uiontown,  Pa.  j.  G.  H. 

Everything  sold  around  here  goes  to  Chl- 
0r„?V7ria’  except  what  is  retailed  in 
i,,  n) !  We  1,ave  an  honest  commission  man 
i  i  to  "hom  we  send  our  calves 

m  uni  v  s’  so,  J’.ou  see  we  employ  but  one 
conmii««fU’  rllis  business  of  shipping  to 
th  «  °!-V  n,i\n  has  become  so  general  in 

hen-  w!Ut>y  jfk**  tll°  local  poultry  house 
getting  i  -  ?ad,Dto  closo-  While  we  were 
tbol  ll>  to  ].S  cents  for  fowls  in  Chicago. 
'fc  paying  but  11  here  in  town,  i 

dronnini  ?!  64  *vfars  ol(l  and  am  slowly 
hivn  i”  the  iu'tlv‘tics  of  farm  life.  I 
believo  boon  a  workingman  and  still 

miwt-  wn  * le  Sospel  of  work,  but  find  I 
must  lessen  my  labors  or  hire  help.  Good 


help  is  very  scarce  and  high  as  in  other 
places.  My  work  now  is  with  milch  cows, 
fruit,  vegetables  and  fowls,  and  can  give 
you  prices  for  the  past  season.  I  am  milk¬ 
ing  four  cows ;  customers  come  to  the 
house  and  pay  six  cents  per  quart,  cream 
40  cents  per  quart.  Butter  30-35  cents 
per  pound;  eggs  15-30;  potatoes  are  selling 
now  at  20  cents  per  peck;  asparagus  8-15 
cents  per  bunch  ;  rhubarb  3-8  cents  per 
pound.  My  fruit  is  all  sold  in  quart  boxes 
direct  to  the  consumer.  Raspberries,  red, 
20 ;  raspberries,  black,  15  ;  gooseberries, 
12y2-15;  currants,  8-10;  sweet  corn,  12-15 
per  dozen.  Fowls  were  sold  in  Chicago 
this  Spring  at  14%-18  cents  per  pound. 
Calves  141/.-16  per  pound.  I  think  I  get 
good  prices  for  what  I  raise.  I  watch  the 
market  and  sell  as  high  as  I  can  and 
employ  no  middlemen  except  in  Chicago 
for  calves  and  fowls.  h.  r.  m. 

Bradford,  Ill. 

We  sell  hogs,’  cattle,  oats,  barley  and 
some  wheat.  There  is  no  fruit  sold  here, 
only  what  is  shipped  in.  One  grocer  sold 
over  100  barrels  of  apples  last  Fall  at 

about  $4  a  barrel.  Most  of  us  grow  what 
strawberries  and  raspberries  we  use,  and 
a  few  apples.  There  are  no  market  gar¬ 
dens  away  from  Crcsco,  each  of  us  farmers 
has  a  garden  of  some  kind,  but  most  of 

them  are  not  very  good.  We  had  a  good 
crop  of  potatoes  last  year  and  we  get 

25  cents  a  bushel  for  them  now.  The 
following  prices  are  now  obtained  in 

Cresco ;  Hogs,  live,  about  $8.30  per  hun¬ 
dred  ;  cream,  35  cents  per  pound  ;  oats, 
26;  barley,  45.  Cows  are  from  $50  to 
$75  and  hard  to  buy  good  ones.  Horses  are 
about  $200,  drivers  are  a  little  more. 
Most  of  the  farmers  here  ship  their  own 
hogs  and  cattle;  if  one  does  not  have 
enough  for  a  car  or  two,  two  or  more 
farmers  ship  together.  All  cattle  and  hogs 
are  shipped  to  Chicago.  w.  g. 

Cresco,  Iowa. 

Ear  corn,  68  cents  per  70  pounds ;  oats, 
50.  Horses  are  very  high  ;  good  heavy 
brood  mares  bred  from  Belgium’  blood, 
$280,  and  a  colt  ten  months  old  from 
mare,  $S5.  Good  common  young  mares, 
$230  to  $250 ;  horses,  $125  to  $200.  This 
is  all  young  stock  ;  for  older  horses,  $75  is 
the  average.  Cows,  depend  on  the  breed. 
$45  to  $85 ;  old  cows  and  dry  ones,  also 
poor  and  small,  average  $30.  Sheep  and 
hogs  sell  as  high  at  the  sale  as  in  New 
York.  My  milk  goes  to  Gettysburg  and 
is  pasteurized  for  town  market ;  they  pay 
$1.65  per  100  pounds  for  milk.  Eggs,  16*4 
to  17  cents  per  dozen ;  grocery  stores  pay 
a  cent  less  for  eggs.  Apples,  wholesale, 
$1  ;  retail,  $1.40  per  bushel.  Potatoes 
dull,  60  cents ;  retail,  80  cents  per  bushel. 
Hens,  14  to  15  cents  a  pound. 

Gettysburg,  Ta.  j.  e.  f. 

Trices  are :  Milk,  $1.50  per  hundred 
pounds,  delivered;  cows,  $80  to  $100: 
horses,  $200  to  $250;  hogs,  8  to  8)4  cents; 
hay,  $12  to  $15;  corn,  45;  oats,  32;  eggs. 
15  to  18.  No  fruit  or  garden  truck  raised 
for  market.  Every  effort  seems  to  be  for 
milk,  sold  to  factory,  bottled  and  resold 
in  Chicago,  40  miles  east,  at  9  cents  per 
quart  retail.  e.  m.  m. 

Batavia,  Ill. 

April  18. — Butter,  30  and  35  cents;  we 
get  that  the  year  ’round.  Eggs  at  present. 
15  and  20  cents,  in  Winter  as  high  as  40 
cents  a  dozen.  Jersey  cows  from  $50  to 
$100,  mostly  $60  to  $85.  There  are  no 
beef  cattle  fed  here.  As  the  Hope  Farm 
man  says,  we  live  in  the  hill  country,  in 
the  great  Prairie  State  of  Illinois.  '  We 
sold  a  bunch  of  hogs  last  week  for  $8.80, 
price  in  St.  Louis  same  date,  $9.20. 
Wheat,  six  to  10  cents  less  than  St.  Louis 
price;  corn,  45;  oats,  35;  potatoes,  50 
to  65.  a.  I. 

Bethalto,  Ill. 

The  outlook  for  dairying  in  this  localitv, 
has  been  good  for  years,  and  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease;  it  is  the  leading  industry  here. 
Practically  everything  centers  on  dairying. 
Cows  have  increased  in  price  over  last  year 
from  $10  to  $25  each  ;  prices  of  feeds  are 
about  20  per  cent,  less  than  for  several 
years.  The  only  obstacle  in  the  wav  of 
young  men  starting  out  here  is  the  high 
price  of  land,  which  is  from  $100  to  $140 
per  acre,  and  equipping  same  with  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  stock,  but  a  young  man  with 
the  right  stuff  in  him  could  make  a  good 
thing  here  if  he  has  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars  to  start  with. 

Outagamie  Co.,  Wis.  w.  g.  Jamison. 

The  price  of  cows  in  this  vicinity  is 
higher  I  think  than  any  time  since  the 
Civil  War.  We  have  a  cheese  maker  here 
who  told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  his  fac¬ 
tory  paid  (this  past  season)  $1.50  per  100 
pounds  for  milk.  This  was  the  average  for 
the  year.  Niue  years  ago  his  average  price 
was  70  cents  per  100  pounds,  an  advance 
of  100  per  cent,  since  then.  We  have 
no  way  of  knowing  how  the  pastures  will 
turn  out.  but  they  promise  well  at  present. 

1  know  of  several  young  men  who  are  build¬ 
ing  silos,  and  everyone  seems  to  think  that 
the  dairy  is  now  a  profitable  business. 

Oswego  Co.,  N,  Y.  f.  a.  p. 

Wheat,  80 ;  corn.  40 :  oats,  28 ;  hav, 
baled,  $9  to  $10;  Timothy  seed,  $1.20  a 
bushel;  eggs,  14,  cash  at  home;  butter  fat, 
31;  hens,  12;  turkeys,  15;  ducks,  10;  po¬ 
tatoes,  80 ;  fat  cattle,  $7.25  to  $7.50 ;  fat 
heifers,  $5  to  $6 ;  fat  cows,  $4  to  $4.50 ; 
hogs,  $8.60 ;  milch  cows  at  sales,  $40  to 
$75;  steers,  one  year  old,  $30  to  $45; 
steers,  two  years  old,  $40  to  $55  ;  calves, 
coming  one  year,  $20  to  $24.  j.  s.  s. 

Cromwell,  Iowa. 

Cows  (good),  $60;  cattle,  $5  to  $8.50 
per  100.;  extra  prime,  $9;  hogs,  $8.50; 
potatoes,  65 ;  seed  potatoes,  90 ;  creamery 
butter,  35  ;  country  butter,  28  to  30  ;  eggs, 
15;  apples  (Western),  $1.85  per  bushel; 
oranges  and  lemons,  40  cents  per  dozen ; 
Navy  beans,  4  pounds  for  25  cents.  These 
are  retail  prices  in  market  here.  e.  b.  g. 

Casey,  Iowa. 

Farm  prices  in  this  vicinity  are : 
Horses,  $2-5  to  $350 ;  cows,  new  milch,  845 
to  $75,  springers,  $30  to  $45;  hav.  $16  to 
$20  per  ton  ;  wood,  $4  to  $5  per  cord ;  milk, 

4  to  7  cents ;  potatoes.  70  cents ;  eggs,  20 
cents;  pork,  dressed,  11  cents;  fowls,  20 
cents ;  young  pig,  $S  to  $10  per  pair  ;  veal, 
live,  8  cents.  j,  l. 

Baltic,  Conn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-\\  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


There’s  Big  Money 
In  Contract  Ditching 

The  farmers  of  this  country  are 
paying  out  millions  of  dollars  annually 
for  the  draining  and  improvement  of 
their  land. 

Never  before  has  there  been  so 
much  money  spent  for  ditching  and 
tiling  as  farmers  spend  now.  One  big 
reason  for  this  is  the 

BUCKEYE 

TRACTION 

DITCHER 

The  men  who  are  contracting  for 
this  work  are  making  as  high  as  $15  to 
$18  dollars  a  day  and  are  being  kept 
busy  9  to  10  months  in  the  year. 

There’*  no  let  up  to  the  demand — 
and  there  won’t  be  either  because 
every  farmer  must  have  ditches  and 
the  kind  of  ditches  the  Buckeye  digs 
results  in  a  bigger  and  better  crop 
production. 

Why  don’t  you  go  into  the  ditch¬ 
ing  business  ?  You  can  qualify  and 
make  big,  steady  profits  with  the  Buck¬ 
eye  Traction  Ditcher.  Let  us  tell  you 
how. 

Write  for  Catalog  3  today 

THE  BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER  CO. 

FINDLAY,  OHIO 


Three  Gallons  a  Minute 

flowing  from  a  stream,  artesian  well  or 
spring  operates  a  R^££ 

pumping  all  the  time  sufficient 
water  for  house  or  farm  use. 
Costs  little  to  install,  requires  no  at¬ 
tention — no  operating  expense. 
Free'in/ormaiion  on  request 
RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,  2429  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


“RANGER”  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  roller  chains ,  sprockets  an 4 
pedals;  New  Departure  Coaster- Brakes  and 
Hubs;  Puncture  Proof  Tires;  highest grad\ 
equipment  and  many  advanced  features  pos¬ 
sessed  by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed jyrs, 

FACTORY  PRICESSr^°S 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  relial  <lq 
models  from  *12  up.  A  few  good  second¬ 
hand  machines  $3  to  $8. 

10  DAYS’FREE  TRIAL?.*.? 

protal ^freight prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.  S.f 
without  a  cent  in  advance.  DO  NOT  BUY  a 
r  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any 
r  price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog  and 
special  prices  and  a  marvelous  new  ojfcr. 
A  postal  brings  everything.  IVrite  it  now. 
TIRCC  Coaster  Brake RearWheels, lamps, 
I  111 t a#  parts,  and  sundries  half  usual  prices . 
itlder  Agrents  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  bi- 
tycles,  tires  and  sundries.  Write  today, 

M CAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept,  A  80s  CHICAGO 


JVC 
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vp. 


Protect  Your 
Buildings 
under 


tfSrfW  Roofs  of 


Lock  Joint  is 
Water-tight 


Steel 


Roofs  that  are  fire-proof,  lightning- 
proof,  weather-proof,  heat  and  cold- 
proof.  Roofs  that  give  clean  water 
for  your  cistern. 

Kannebergj 

Steel  Shingles 

“We  Pay  the  Freight’*  v 

They  make  the  most  economical 
roof  you  can  buy.  Easier  and  quicker 
to  lay  than  wood  shingles,  cost  no 
more,  last  longer,  always  look  bet¬ 
ter,  and  are  free  from  repair  costs. 

Do  not  rot,  curl,  buckle,  crack,  drop 
off  nor  spring  out  of  shape. 

_  Lock  joint  is  absolutely  water¬ 
tight,  and  allows  for  expansion;  nail 
heads  are  protected  from  the  weather. 

_Our  galvanized  shingles  are  not 
painted — you  see  just  what  you  buy. 

Every  shingle  is  absolutely  guaran¬ 
teed  to  be  equal  to  sample.  There  is 
no  better  roofing  nor  siding  for  any 
building. 

_  Kanreberg  Steel  Shingles  come 
singly,  eight  to  a  sheet,  or  in  clusters 
on  one  sheet  5  ft.  x  2  ft.  Special 
nails  sent  free. 

Send  for  Catalog 

showing  designs.  sizes  and  styles.  Ask  p 
for  sample  shingles  and  get  our  rock-  fr 
bottom  prices  on  them  and  on  cor-  P 
rugaied  roofing  and  siding.  We  p 
sell  direct  and  save  you  middle-  p 
man’s  profit.  Orders  shipped  Kannebsrg 
the  day  received  and  we  pay  >  Canton,  0. 
freight.  j  Send  catalog 

KANNEBERG  ROOFING  &  P  and  sample 
CEILING  CO.  p  shingle  to 

Established  1886  p 

76  Douglas  Street  P  Name 
Canton,  Ohio  /  . 


rf  Address 


FRUIT  BASKETS  AND  CRATES 


OF  ALL  KINDS 


IF  rite  for  free  Circular 
and  Price-List. 


WEBSTER  BASKET  CO., 

Box  21.  Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  N.Y 


Our  Improved  1913 

ACRE-AN-HOUR  SIFTER 

beats  every  baud  implement  for  killing  Potato 
Bugs,  Cabbage  Worms,  etc.  Applies  Plaster, 
Lime,  etc.,  mixed  with  Paris  Green  er  Arsenate 
of  Lead.  Regulates  to  cover  big  or  little  plant 
alao  to  apply  any  quantity  of  any  kind  of 
manufactured  dry  insecticides.  Will  operate 
as  fast  as  desired.  Better,  easier  and  faster 
than  any  $5, $10, or  $15spray  pump.  Insist  on 
yourdcaler  showing  you  this  wonderful  little 
|  Implement.  Prepaid,  75t\  Circulars. 
ACKE-AN-Iiorn  SIFT’ K It  CO. 
Dept.  B,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  A’. 
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Buy  Clothcraft  with  a  Guarantee 


IOOK  for  something  more  than  fit.  Whatever  you  pay, 
you  have  a  right  to  know  how  your  clothes  are 
made  and  what's  in  them.  The  Clothcraft  guaran¬ 
tee,  backed  by  maker  and  dealer,  tells  you. 

CLOTHCRAFT 

CLOTHES 

Guaranteed  All  Wool  at  $10  to  $25 

Every  Clothcraft  suit  carries  the  written  assurance  of  cloth 
that  is  absolutely  all-wool  and  fast  color;  of  tirst-class trimmings, 
scientific  tailoring,  permanent  shape  and  satisfactory  service- 
The  guarantee  in  the  inside  coat  pocketcovers  these  points. 

Clothcraft  is  made  in  many  fabrics  and  styles,  at  SIO.OO  to 
525.00.  The  fine  workmanship  is  the  result  of  67  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  making  good  Ready-for-Scrvice  Clothes. 

Go  to  the  Clothcraft  store.  Ask  especially  for  5130,  the 
Clothcraft  Blue  Serge  Special  at  $15.00.  Look  for  the  Cloth- 
cratt  label  and  the  guarantee. 

If  you  can't  locate  the  Clothcraft  store,  write  us.  We  will 
send  you  a  card  of  introduction  to  the  nearest  dealer,  a  Cloth¬ 
craft  Style  Book  for  Sprias  and  a  sample  of  5130  Serge. 

THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  COMPANY 

Founded  18-td— Oldest  Makers  of  Men's  Clothes  in  America 

635  St.  Clair  Ave.,  N.  W.  Cleveland,  Sixth  City 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Cover  Crops. —People  ask  me  to  tell 
how  we  handle  our  cover  crops  this 
Spring.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  ex¬ 
perts,  but  this  is  the  general  plan.  We 
usually  sow  rye  as  a  part  of  every 
cover  crop.  Everything  else  may  be 
killed  out  during  a  hard  Winter,  but 
your  old  friend  rye  will  read  the  riot 
act  to  Jack  Frost  and  come  through — 
spindling  it  may  be,  but  alive.  This  year 
everything  we  seeded  has  lived  over 
except  the  barley.  Cow-horn  turnips, 
Crimson  clover,  vetch,  all  show  some¬ 
thing  of  life  this  Spring — vetch  least  of 
all.  The  condition  of  the  rye  settles  it 
with  us  about  plowing  under.  I  have 
learned  that  tender  young  rye  makes 
good  green  manure,  while  the  tough, 
hard  plant  is  not  satisfactory.  If  we 
want  rye  hay  I  let  the  crop  stand  until 
it  blooms  and  then  cut  and  cure  as 
soon  as  we  can.  If  to  be  plowed  under 
I  do  not  want  it  much  over  two  feet 
high.  Of  course  you  lose  organic  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  soil  by  plowing  so  early  but, 
with  us,  there  are  advantages.  The 
tender  rye  decays  quickly  and  packs 
into  the  soil.  On  our  dry  hills  the  great 
problem  is  to  hold  as  much  moisture 
as  possible  in  the  soil.  Rainfalls  are 
usually  followed  by  fierce  drying  winds 
which  suck  out  the  water  about  as  fast 
as  the  rain  brought  it  down.  As  we 
all  know,  too,  a  growing  crop  of  grain 
pumps  up  water  out  of  the  soil.  We 
have  several  naturally  wet  fields  on  the 
farm,  and  when  they  are  well  seeded 
to  rye  I  notice  that  the  crop  dries  out 
the  soil  in  Spring.  I  might  tell  you 
how  many  tons  of  water  the  scientific 
men  say  an  acre  of  rye  will  pump  out, 
but  it  would  be  a  far  more  practical 
argument  to  walk  over  one  of  my 
fields,  and  see  the  difference  between 
the  bare  ground  and  where  the  rye  is 
growing.  In  the  average  season  we 
need  all  the  moisture  we  can  keep  in 
our  soil — and  more.  So  our  plan  is  to 
plow  under  the  cover  crop  while  it  is 
tender  and  while  the  ground  is  moist. 
As  soon  as  possible  after  plowing  we 
spread  lime  on  the  furrows.  The  rule 
in  this  sort  of  farming  is  to  use  be¬ 
tween  500  and  600  pounds  of  slaked  lime 
per  acre  each  year.  The  lime  spreader 
is  gauged  to  spread  by  quarts,  but  after 
some  experimenting  we  know  how  to 
regulate  it  by  pounds.  We  spread  the 
same  way  that  the  furrows  run  and 
follow  at  once  with  the  spring-tooth 
harrow.  This  form  of  harrow  seems 
best  for  the  first  mixing  of  tlie  lime. 
Later  the  big  Cutaway  comes  in — the 
object  being  to  chop  up  and  loosen  the 
upper  surface,  and  pack  down  the 
under  side.  Then  by  keeping  the  har¬ 
rows  moving  so  that  no  crust  can  form 
on  the  surface  we  prevent  heavy  evap¬ 
oration  and  enable  the  water  to  rise 
up  from  below.  You  will  understand 
that  this  is  for  orchard  work,  since 
nearly  ail  our  crops  are  grown  betwee.i 
rows  of  young  trees.  The  entire  scheme 
of  this  farm  is  to  make  orchard  con¬ 
ditions  in  a  naturally  tough  and  stub¬ 
born  soil  and  to  grow  such  crops  as 
we  can  while  we  are  doing  it.  This 
combination  of  cover  crops  and  lime 
with  some  fertilizer  to  help  seems  to 
be  doing  the  work. 

Mulch  Culture. — But  what  about 
trees  in  sod?  You  used  to  talk  about 
that?  The  most  profitable  apple  trees 
we  have  on  the  farm  have  not  been 
plowed  or  cultivated  in  years.  They 
stand  right  in  grass.  We  haul  manure, 
trash,  weeds,  anything  that  will  decay 
quickly  and  pile  it  around  them,  and 
these  trees  respond.  But  they  stand  in 
natural  grass  land,  moist  and  full  of 
humus.  The  larger  part  of  our  orchard 
is  on  the  dry  hills ’where  the  soil  is  not 
naturally  grass  land.  It  bakes  too  hard 
in  drought.  The  cover  crops  and  the 
lime  are  opening  it  and  filling  in  humus, 
and  in  time  I  think  most  of  it  may 
safely  go  to  permanent  sod.  I  wish 


you  could  see  the  soil  we  are  preparing 
for  potatoes  this  year.  It  was  in  sod 
last  year.  After  cutting  the  hay  we  in¬ 
tended  to  plow  the  sod  and  sow  fodder 
corn,  but  the  drought  baked  this  soil 
like  a  brick.  It  was  finally  plowed  in 
August.  Then  it  was  worked  up  fine 
with  the  Cutaway  and  spring-tooth  and 
seeded  to  barley  and  rye  mixed.  The 
barley  was  cut  in  October — the  rye  lived 
over  and  made  a  quick  growth  this 
Spring.  We  began  plowing  April  26 
and  the  soil  turns  up  rich  and  mellow — 
full  of  organic  matter.  If  potatoes  do 
not  find  “a  happy  home”  in  this  soil  it 
will  be  no  use  trying  to  suit  then. 

Prospects  and  Dates. — The  last  Sun¬ 
day  in  April  found  Hope  Farm  with 
the  best  material  outlook  in  all  its  his¬ 
tory.  The  peach  buds  seem  to  be  all 
right.  How  they  ever  lived  through 
those  three  terrible  nights  is  more  than 
I  know — and  I  have  no  time  to  specu¬ 
late.  I  think  the  high  winds  blowing 
the  trees  about  saved  the  buds.  At  any 
rate  it  looks  like  a  good  peach  crop. 
The  apples  never  were  more  promising. 
The  crabs  are  a  mass  of  blossoms  and 
the  early  varieties  are  showing  the  pink. 
It  is  now  up  to  us  in  the  matter  of 
spraying  and  we  are  ready  for  it.  The 
peach  orchards  have  all  been  plowed, 
limed  and  harrowed  once.  As  for  dates, 
first  peas  were  planted  April  23,  first 
rhubarb  eaten  April  21,  cows  started 
at  pasture  April  24,  first  asparagus  April 
19. 

Plans  Upset. — All  the  books  on  farm 
management  tell  us  to  plan  our  farm¬ 
ing  early,  make  a  map  of  the  farm  and 
locate  each  crop  in  the  best  place.  This 
is  easy  when  you  have  a  definite  rota¬ 
tion,  but  not  always  so  when  you  are 
developing  an  orchard  or  a  truck  or 
stock  farm  with  other  crops  as  inci¬ 
dentals.  We  planned  our  work  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  made  a  map  showing  where 
each  crop  was  to  go.  We  had  straw¬ 
berries  down  for  an  acre  of  drained 
land — probably  the  richest,  naturally,  oil 
the  farm.  We  were  to  get  an  early 
start  and  have  this  field  all  in  Marshalls 
by  the  middle  of  April.  When  the  time 
came  no  one  could  get  near  that  field 
without  a  pair  of  rubber  boots.  We 
drained  it  well  two  years  ago,  yet  here 
it  was  a  pond  of  moist  mud.  I  could 
not  understand  it  until  walking  along 
the  upper  edge  of  the  field  I  suddenly 
came  upon  a  bubble  and  trickle  of  water. 
We  dug  down  18  inches  or  so,  and 
on  pulling  out  a  flat  stone  a  spring 
gushed  out  of  the  hillside.  On  digging 
a  ditch  to  one  side  this  water  ran 
off  in  a  thick  stream.  Tt-  had  been 
working  down  through  the  field — too 
much  for  our  drains  to  carry  away. 

I  never  knew  of  this  spring  before,  and 
I  thought  we  had  gone  over  every 
square  inch  of  the  farm.  I  sat  down  on 
a  rock  and  considered  the  curious  way 
in  which  nature  distributes  her  favors. 
When  I  lived  on  the  desert  I  often 
suffered  from  thirst.  What  would  I 
not  have  given  for  a  drink  of  this  cold 
spring  water  which  had  so  thoroughly 
upset  our  plans?  Locate  this  spring  on 
the  hillside  about  that  Colorado  town 
where  we  lived  and  give  man  control 
of  it  and  how  he  could  hold  uo  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  wax  fat  with  wealth!  With  us 
this  water  is  the  worst  sort  of  a  nuis¬ 
ance — yet  as  I  know  full  well  within 
90  days  the  soil  both  above  and  below 
this  spring  will  be  parched  and  baked, 
with  the  crops  crying  for  a  drink.  In 
years  past  many  a  farm  boy  has  run 
away  from  such  a  situation — a  wet  and 
waterlogged  soil.  I  hope  the  redheads 
will  stay  by  and  learn  to  take  care  of 
this  water  so  as  to  make  it  serve  us. 
Just  now  we  must  serve  it  and  put 
our  berry  crop  in  another  place. 

Children. — The  It.  N.-Y.  recently  made 
this  statement  in  speaking  of  very  rich 
men.  What  does  it  mean? 

“Such  men  could  not  adopt  a  child  and 
make  it  a  true  man  or  woman.”  s.  j. 

Just  what  it  says.  Let  any  wealthy 
man  or  woman  take  a  poor  orphan  child 
and  try  to  develop  it  into  a  good  citizen. 
The  child  will  grow  up  accustomed  to 
luxuries.  It  cannot  be  expected  to  work 
or  to  exert  itself.  What  would  be  the 
use  amid  such  surroundings?  Such  a 
child  unless  he  prove  a  most  unusual 
character  will  come  to  have  little  use 
for  his  benefactor  except  to  figure  what 
is  probably  coming  to  him.  You  see,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  rich  man 
to  take  such  a  child  into  his  home  and 
train  him  to  habits  of  economy  and  in¬ 
dependent  character.  The  possibility  of 
doing  that  is,  I  think,  reserved  for  the 
poor  man  or  the  one  of  moderate  means. 
In  such  a  family  labor  and  economy  are 
necessary.  It  is  only  through  necessity 
that  most  children  are  trained  in  real 
character.  h.  w.  c. 


Flying  Dutchman 
Hay  Loader 


Loads 
out  of 
Swath  or 
Windrow 
without 
adjustment 


A  One-Man  Loader 

The  Flying  Dutchman  Loader  will  last  a 
lifetime  and  save  you  money  every  year. 

One  man  can  go  out  with  it  and  get  a  good 
load  of  hay.  It  will  pile  up  a  big  half  a  load 
before  it  needs  to  be  touched  with  a  fork  at  all. 

Any  one  who  can  drive  a  team  can  handle  it:  for  it 

works  on  an  entirely  new  principle  that  does  away  with 
trouble  making  cams,  drums,  chains,  sprockets,  rope 
webs,  and  gear  wheels. 

Light  Draft  and  Long  Life— The  long  swinging  pitmans 
get  their  power  direct  from  the  axles.  There’s  nothing  to 
wear  out  or  get  out  of  order,  and  the  extra  long  stroke 
does  not  break  up  the  hay,  nor  shz,ke  the  machine  to  pieces. 

No  clogging  —  the  yielding  deck  effectually  prevents 
clogging.  Heavy  or  light  hay,  swath  or  windrow  can  be 
handled  without  adjustment  of  any  kind. 

AU-Steel  Frame  —  it  cannot  warp,  sag,  rot,  nor  get  out 
of  shape. 

Look  for  the  Flying  Dutchman  Dealer 

He  will  gladly  show  you  any  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Flying  Dutchman  Line,  which  in¬ 
cludes  Moline  Plows,  Mandt  Wagons,  Low 
Down  Manure  Spreaders,  Monitor  Double 
Disc  Drills,  Henney  Buggies,  McDonald 
Pitless  Scales,  and  Adrlance  Harvesting  Ma¬ 
chinery-each  the  best  of  their  kind. 

Descriptive  Booklet  of  any  of  the  above 
will  be  sent  you  postpaid  If  you 
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Flying  Dutchman 
Side  Delivery  Rake  and  Tedder 

Two  tool*  in  one — a  Rake  alt  the  time 
and  a  Tedder  when  you  need  it.  Changed 
from  one  to  the  other  in  five  minutes  by 
merely  taking  out  one  bolt  and  shifting 
the  gears.  Saves  the  price  and  storage 
room  of  one  tool,  and  does  the  work  of 
two.  Write  for  free  descriptive  booklet. 


Adriance  Mower 

Saves  time,  money  and  horses.  Simplest 
In  construction,  easiest  to  operate,  lightest 
draft,  most  powerful  cutter,  needs  fewest 
repairs.  Before  you  buy  any  mower,  be 
sure  to  examine  the  Adriance.  It  has 
many  special  features  that  no  farmer  can 
afford  to  be  without.  Descriptive  Book¬ 
let,  containing  big  explanatory  picture  of 
mower,  sent  free. 


Moline  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  Ill  •  Adriance,  Platt  &  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


BUY  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  WAGON 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 


Fyou  want  the  beat  made  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  We  build  wagona  for  ser¬ 
vice-  not  merely  to  sell.  We  are  the  only  N.  Y. 
State  factory  selling  direct  to  user,  saving  one- 
third  of  the  cost  for  you. 

Send  for  One  on  Approval 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed— no  deposit  or  references 
required.  Our  wagon  can  sell  itself  or  there  will 
be  no  sale.  Write  today  for  catalog  of  200  styles 
and  Wholesale  Price  List.  Harness  Catalog 
shows  equally  big  values.  Sand  postal  today. 


Handy  Wagon:  Removable 
seats,  drop  end  gate,  strong  and 
durable.  Can't  be  duplicated 
anywhere  at  retail  for  less  than 
$80.00. 


A  No.  1  Runabout: 

seat,  easy  riding,  will _ .. 

many  years.  It  defies  competi¬ 
tion,  and  retails  for  $65.00. 


Spindle 
last  for 


ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  360  MAIN  STREET,  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


OnionGrowers 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


send  for  pamphlet  concerning 

A  Machine  for  Weeding'  Onions 

You  don’t  have  to  crawl  along  and  weed  onions  by 
hand  in  this  progressive  ago.  This  new  invention 
eliminates  nil  hand  wooding  until  the  onions  branch 
out.  Will  weed  as  much  as  teu  men  or  more  It 
will  bo  to  your  advantage  to  investigate. 

SOLE  MFC.,  R.  G.  BRUNER.  OLINDA,  ONT. 


Let  This  Caille  Engine 
Furnish  You  Yh  H.P. 
l/r  hours  for  \%  Cents 


LET  it  put  dollars  and  cents  in 
your  pockets  every  day  in  the 
year,  by  saving’  you  time  nnd 
hired  help.  Let  it  pay  for  itself  in  a  few 
short  months  and  then  be  a  right  hand 
helper  to  you — furnish  you  power  for 
years  to  come — for  a  penny  an  hour. 

CAILLE 

Perfection  Engines 

are  bo  simple,  bo  easily  started,  bo  easily 
cared  for,  that  a  child  can  run  them.  'Two 
boys  can  easily  carry  a  Caille  Perfection  en¬ 
gine  whorover  work  is  to  bo  done.  The 
women  folks  can  easily  oporute  it  in  tlio 
dairy,  laundry  or  at  tho  pump.  Needs  no 
special  foundation— is  perfectly  lubricated— 
absolutely  frost-proof— and  there  is  but  one 
adjustment  to  inuko.ontho  entire  engine. 

Use  Gasoline  or  Kerosene 

For  $1.00  extra  wo  furnish  tho  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  so  engino  can  bo  run  ou  cither  gasoline  or 
kerosene,  further  reducing  tho  slight  fuel  expense. 

Send  for  details*  u»*t  the  facts,  learn  all 
about  this  wonderful,  economical,  little  time  saver. 
A  postal  brings  all. 

CAILLE  PERFECTION  MOTOR  CO., 
1260  Caille  St. 

DETROIT, 

MICHIGAN 


Free  Books 


About  Silage  and 
Silo  Filling 

(l)  "Why  Silage  Pays"— :i  valuable  book  for 
your  farm  library.  (2)  1913  Catalog  about  the 

BLIZZARD 

Ensilage  Cutter 

A  40-year  success.  Big  capacity,  small 
power.  Elevates  any  height.  Simplest, 
safest.  Steady  worker.  Self-feed  table. 
Almost  runs  itself.  Knives  adjustable 
while  cutter  is  running.  Guaranteed. 
(3)  “What  Users  Say"—  a  hook  containing 
scores  of  letters  from  users  of  the  Blizzard. 
Write  for  these  books  today 
The  Jos.  Dick  Manufacturing  Co, 

1  426  Tu.carawaa  St.,  Canton,  O. 


For  a  limited  time, 
we  will  give  abso¬ 
lutely  free  a  can  of 
Riemer’s  Shoe  Life 
with  every  pair  of 


Riemer’s  Wood  Sole  Shoes  or  Boots 


It’s  a  perfect  dressing  for  Riemer's  or  any 
other  work  shoes,  boots  or  harness. 


Riemer’s  Wood  Sole  Shoes  should  be  worn 

by  every  farmer.  They  are  light,  durable,  sanitary, 
water-proof  and  far  superior  to  leather  or  metal  soled 
shoes.  A  trial  will  convince  you.  If  not 
at  dealer’s  send  us  his  name  and  J2.S0 
for  Shoes  or  S3.75  for  Boots.  We  pay  ex¬ 
press  charges.  Money  back  if  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Illustrated  booklet  free. 

A.  H.  Riemer  Shoe  Co. 
2911  Vliet  Stre*t 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


1913. 
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Ruralisms 

NARCISSUS  NOTES. 

Each  Spring,  when  our  long  border  of 
daffodils  makes  a  golden  band  along  the 
edge  of  a  curving  drive,  we  wonder 
why  our  friends  do  not  plant  these  d 
lightful  flowers  more  freely.  They  are 
a  permanent  addition  to  the  garden  and 
especially  fitted  to  beautify  a  farm  home. 
The  old-fashioned  double  “butter-and- 
eggs”  is  quite  common,  and  we  often 
see  the  white  Poet’s  Narcissus,  but  there 
are  many  other  sorts  that  should  be 
more  frequently  planted. 

For  ordinary  planting  in  a  country 
garden  a  few  standard  varieties  should 
be  selected,  as  there  are  many  that  die 
out  under  the  conditions  of  our  North¬ 
ern  and  Eastern  States.  In  our  local¬ 
ity  (northern  New  Jersey)  the  true 
jonquil,  Narcissus  Jonquilla,  does  not 
succeed.  This  variety  has  a  rather  small, 
fragrant  flower,  borne  in  groups  of  two 
or  three  on  a  stalk,  and  slender  rush-like 
leaves,  but  people  very  often  call  any 
yellow  daffodil  a  jonquil,  though  this 
term  is  not  correctly  applied  except  to 
the  one  variety.  Double  forms  of  the 
Poet’s  Narcissus,  which  look  like  a 
waxen  Gardenia,  usually  die  out  the  sec¬ 
ond  year,  apparently  killed  by  the  hot 
Summer,  but  we  greatly  prefer  the  sin¬ 
gle  form.  The  little  Hoop-petticoat  daf¬ 
fodil,  N.  Bulbocodium,  does  not  stand 
our  conditions,  to  our  great  regret,  for 
it  is  a  lovely  little  flower  of  quaint  and 
striking  shape.  Several  of  the  very 
handsome  trumpet  sorts,  such  as  Golden 
Spur,  Glory  of  Leiden,  etc.,  have  flow¬ 
ered  the  first  Spring  only,  dying  out 
afterwards. 

If  we  were  limited  to  six  varieties  of 
Narcissi  only,  our  choice  would  be  Em¬ 
peror,  large  trumpet  flower  of  rich  yel¬ 
low  ;  Horsfieldi,  yellow  trumpet,  creamy 
white  perianth ;  Sir  Watkin,  large  golden 
yellow,  chalice  cup  (the  Welsh  daffo¬ 
dil)  ;  Sulphur  Phoenix,  the  best  double; 
Barrii  Conspicuus,  golden  yellow,  shal¬ 
low  cup  tipped  orange  scarlet,  and  Poeti- 
cus,  white.  Any  daffodil  enthusiast  will 
say  this  is  a  very  narrow  choice — and  so 
it  is — but  it  gives  six  different  types,  all 
hardy  and  prolific,  and  all  inexpensive 
to  buy.  Someone  may  ask  why  we 
choose  Horsfieldi  and  omit  Empress,  the 
usual  companion  of  Emperor.  Our  only 
reason  is  that  they  are  similar  in  color¬ 
ing,  and  though  Empress  is  the  finer 
flower  of  the  two,  Horsfieldi  seems  to 
do  better  under  our  conditions. 

As  to  treatment,  we  plant  the  bulbs 
usually  about  the  first  week  in  October, 
or  any  time  when  we  get  the  bulbs, 
which  may  be  from  the  latter  part  of 
September  on.  November  is  too  late, 
for  then  they  have  no  chance  to  make 
hall  root  growth.  Any  garden  soil  will 
do,  but  it  should  be  well  worked  and 
fertilized.  Set  bulbs  four  to  five  inches 
deep  and  four  to  six  inches  apart.  When 
they  multiply  so  as  to  become  crowded 
they  should  be  lifted  and  reset.  We 
like  to  set  Poet’s  Narcissus  in  the 
lawn,  where  it  grows  well,  and  gives  a 
charming  effect ;  the  others  are  set  in 
herbaceous  borders.  It  is  necessary  that 
any  site  chosen  be  well  drained,  or  there 
is  trouble  from  ice  and  waterlogged  soil 
in  W  inter.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
Jew  familiar  varieties  here  mentioned, 
omitting  many  worthy  and  beautiful 
sorts,  to  the  wonderful  Mrs.  E.  H.  Kre- 
lage,  a  new  variety  whose  introducer 
will  sell  you  a  single  bulb  for  £50,  but 
they  are  all  lovely,  reliable  and  inex¬ 
pensive,  and  will  soon  give  pleasure  to 
the  planter,  and  flowers  to  look  at  and 
to  give  away  every  Spring.  e.  t.  r. 


THE  RURA& 
Troubles  With  Apples  and  Cherries. 

1.  I  have  four  dwarf  apple  trees  10 
years  old.  Last  December  I  sprayed  with 
lime-sulphur  one  to  14.  Each  year  the 
leaf  rolls  up  and  black  lice  appears  on 
the  leaf.  There  were  only  a  few  apples 
and  all  appeared  to  be  stung;  what  would 
you  advise?  2.  A  red  cherry  drops  fruit 
each  year  about  three  weeks  before  ripe. 
It  is  loaded  with  bloom  this  year;  was 
sprayed  same  as  apple.  m.  m. 

Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

1.  Lime-sulphur  solution  is  a  good  scale 
and  fungus  destroyer,  but  is  not  effective 
against  biting  and  sucking  insects  that  at¬ 
tack  vegetation  during  the  growing  season. 
Other  remedies  must  be  employed  to  exter¬ 
minate  them.  Arsenate  of  lead  or  arsenate 
of  lead  and  Bordeaux  mixed  in  the  proper 
proportions  is  probably  the  best  of  all  as  a 
Summer  spray  against  biting  insects. 
When  Bordeaux  is  combined  with  arsenate 
of  lead  the  spray  is  a  good  fungicide  as 
well  as  insecticide.  These  have  been  used 
extensively  the  last  few  years  and  have 
proven  very  satisfactory.  For  aphides  and 
plant  lice  kerosene  emulsion  spray  is  a 
very  effective  remedy.  These  are  classed  as 
sucking  insects,  and  arc  proof  against  the 
poisonous  sprays  that  are  usually  employed 
in  the  extermination  of  the  biting  or  leaf- 
eating  insects.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  use  substances  which  will  act  externally 
on  the  bodies  of  these  insects  as  a  caus¬ 
tic,  or  will  smother  or  stifle  them  by  clos¬ 
ing  their  breathing  pores.  The  remedy 
must  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  aphids 
to  be  effective.  Any  of  the  above  remedies 
can  be  purchased  from  dealers  in  seeds 
and  insecticides  and  fungicides  in  your 

r?^Tin’  JE  from  any  of  the  large  seed  houses. 
Full  directions  for  use  will  be  found  on 
each  package.  Your  apples  having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  stung  is  most  likely 
caused  by  scale,  especially  if  they  were 
not  wormy.  Allowing  too  much  top  growth 
to  remain  will  cause  the  fruit  to  be  small 
a  no  of  inferior  quality,  insufficient  pruning 
will  frequently  be  the  chief  cause  of  trees 
not  setting  fruit. 

2-  Cherries  of  late  years  are  a  very  un¬ 
certain  crop  in  many  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try-  We  usually  have  heavy  fog,  rain  or 
the  weather  will  be  so  cold  during  the 
blooming  period  the  blossoms  cannot  be  pol- 
lenizod.  Bees  of  various  kinds  are  the 
chief  pollenizers  of  nearly  all  fruits  and 
flowers  and  any  condition  of  weather  that 
wili  prevent  them  fulfilling  this  important 
office  will  result  in  a  very  short  crop 
and  frequently  in  no  crop  at  all.  Whether 
tins  nas  boen  the  cause  of  your  tree  not 
niaturing  its  crop  I  am  unable  to  say,  but 
it  most  likely  is  the  cause.  "  k. 


NEW-YORKER 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Spraying  Potatoes. — The  differences  of 
opinion  among  growers  regarding  the  time 
to  begin  spraying  potatoes  for  blight  and 
the  frequency  with  which  profitable  spray¬ 
ings  may  be  made  are  due  to  differences  in 
latitude,  variety  and  our  seasons.  Spray¬ 
ing  is  a  form  of  insurance,  and  the  safe 
and  conservative  thing  to  do  is  to  take  out 
insurance  each  year  before  damage  comes. 
The  grower  in  a  warm  latitude  who  plants 
very  early  and  has  only  earlv  blight  to 
fear,  and  the  man  farther  north  who  plants 
niedui m-late  varieties  much  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son  and  has  chiefly  late  blight  to  fear  prob- 
ably  should  not  fail  to  coat  the  potato 
plants  with  Bordeaux  mixture  as  soon  as 
they  are  six  inches  high.  The  frequency 
of  spraying  depends  somewhat  upon  the 
weather,  but  the  new  growth  of  branches 
and  leaves  should  be  coated  each  week 
during  the  four  or  five  weeks  that  the 
vines  are  making  their  most  rapid  develop- 
'Ibis  makes  at  least  five  sprayings, 
•i!,  two  more  than  many  growers  are 
willing  to  give.  alva  agee. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
K-  N.-Y .  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


MORE  THAN  EVER 

Increased  Capacity  for  Mental  Labor  Since 
Leaving  Off  Coffee. 


Wormy  Quinces. 

J-,  Buckingham ,  Pa. — Will  you  let 
me  know  what  to  do  for  quince  trees  that 
near  wormy  fruit?  The  trees  are  nice 
large  ones,  planted  in  low  ground  of  rich 
Handy  loam.  The  trunks  of  the  trees  have 
always  been  whitewashed  with  lime,  the 
branches  sprayed  with  oil  spray.  Salt  has 
been  placed  around  the  roots  every  Spring, 
l  he  branches  are  not  too  thick  and  quinces 
!YT  £°°d  size.  What  can  I  do  to  get 
iid  of  the  worms  in  the  quinces? 

Ans. — This  would  seem  to  be  a  plain 
case  of  the  Codling-moth  larva  getting 
mto  the  quinces  as  is  very  common 
w,th  apples  and  pears.  If  the  fruit  is 
sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead,  two 
pounds  in  50  gallons  of  water,  or  in 
!l,at  proportion,  just  after  the  petals 
the  flowers  fall  and  then  again  a 
month  later  it  is  likely  that  there  will 
’e  ^ew  worms  in  the  fruit.  The  arsen- 
:!‘e  lead  can  be  added  to  self-boiled 
hme-sulphur  solution  or  Bordeaux  mix- 
mre,  both  of  which  are  fungicides  and 
will  be  of  much  benefit  if  used. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Many  former  coffee  drinkers  who 
have  mental  work  to  perform,  day  after 
day,  have  found  a  better  capacity  and 
greater  endurance  by  using  Postum  in- 
stead  of  coffee.  An  Ills,  woman  writes: 

I  had  drank  coffee  for  about  twenty 
years,  and  finally  had  what  the  doctor 
called  ‘coffee  heart.’  I  was  nervous  and 
extremely  despondent;  had  little  mental 
or  physical  strength  left,  had  kidney 
trouble  and  constipation. 

“The  first  noticeable  benefit  derived 
from  the  change  from  coffee  to  Postum 
was  the  natural  action  of  the  kidneys 
and  bowels.  In  two  weeks  my  heart 
action  was  greatly  improved  and  my 
nerves  steady. 

“Then  I  became  less  despondent,  and 
the  desire  to  be  active  again  showed 
proof  of  renewed  physical  and  mental 
strength. 

“I  am  steadily  gaining  in  physical 
strength  and  brain  power.  I  formerly 
did  mental  work  and  had  to  give  it  up 
on  account  of  coffee,  but  since  using 
Postum  I  am  doing  hard  mental  labor 
with  less  fatigue  than  ever  before.” 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

Postum  now  comes  in  new,  concen¬ 
trated  form  called  Instant  Postum.  It  is 
regular  Postum  so  processed  at  the  fac¬ 
tory.  that  only  the  soluble  portions  are 
retained. 

A  spoonful  of  Tnstant  Postum  with  hot 
water,  and  sugar  and  cream  to  taste, 
produces  instantly  a  delicious  beverage. 

Write  for  the  little  book,  “The  Road 
to  Wellville.” 

“There’s  a  Reason”  for  Postum. 


.you  only  knew 
Kvhat  pleasure 
the 

Victrola 

I  brings  into  your 
home,  you  wouldn’t 
be  without  one  for 
a  single  day. 

_  There  is  a  Victor  dealer 
right  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood  who  will  gladly  play 
your  favorite  music. 

Write  us  today  for  cata- 
logsof  the  Victor-Victrola 
($15  to  $200)  and  the 
Victor  ($10to$100).  Easy 
terms  can  be  arranged 
with  the  dealer  if  desired. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden.  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.f  Montreal 
Canadian  Distributors 

Always  use  Victor  Machines 
with  Victor  Records  and  Vic¬ 
tor  Needleg 
— the  com¬ 
bination. 

There  is  no 
other  way 
to  get  the 
en  e  q  ualed 
Victortone. 


<50  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


Add  years  to  the  life  of  your 
cream  separator  and  get  more 
cream  every  day,  by  using  a 

Parker  Governor  Pulley 

,  to  regulate  speed  of  separator.  Protects’ 
against  sudden  starting  and  thrust  of  en¬ 
gine.  Controls  speed  perfectly.  Speed 
changed  without  stopping.  Runs  either 
direction.  Send  for  one  now  on  30  days 
.  4  free  trial.  We  take  it  back 

kand  pay  freight  both  ways  if 
i  not  satisfactory.  Full  details 
upon  request.  Write  now. 

The  Brownwall  Engine 
A.  Pulley  Co. 

S2S  Michigan  Annus, 

Lansing,  Mich. 


AND  UP- 
WARD 


15 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  is  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new. 
well  made,  easy  running  separa¬ 
tor  for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;  making  heavy  or  light 
cream.  Designed  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic¬ 
ture,  which  illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  • 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned.  [ 
Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Western  orders  tilled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
dairy  Is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


BOX  1075 

BAINBRIDGE.  N.Y. 


Spray  for  Blight 

It  cannot  be  cured  but  can  be  prevented  easily 
and  at  little  cost,  if  sprayed  in  time  and  in  the  right 
way.  Spraying  increases  the  yield  enough  to  pay. 

Traction 
Sprayers 

are  built  for  this  purpose.  4  or  6  rows.  55  or  xoo  gallon, 
wood  or  steel  tanks,  single  or  double  acting  pumi>s  with 
least  slippage,  wind  shift  adjustment,  nozzle  strainers, 
for  one  or  two  horses.  Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and 
write  us  for  new  Free  booklet. 

Farm  Oarden  ond  ®  BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 
Orchard  Tool*.  r*TV\  „  _  ,  .  „  ' 

Box  1029  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


IRQHMl 


What  makes  a  perfect  apple  ?  Pyrox 
makes  a  perfect  apple  by  protecting 
fruit  and  foliage  from  codling  moth  and 
other  leaf  eating  insects  besides  acting 
as  a  fungicide.  It  makes  the  fruit  hang 
on  a  week  or  ten  days  longer  in  the  Fall 
which  gives  better  color,  waxiness  and 
keeping  quality,  giving  that  "finish”  which 
brings  the  top  market  price.  If  you  like 
to  grow  good  fruit, — use  Pyrox  and  have 
it.  Wise  growers  are  ordering  early.  Ask 
the  Bowker  Insecticide  Co.,  of  Boston, 
for  book  on  spraying. 


The  Perfection  Six  Row  Sprayer 

SPRAYS  ANYTHING — Trees,  Potatoes  and  Vegetables 

Trees  are  sprayed  when  used  as  a  Hand  Pump,  Potatoes 
and  all  Vegetables  are  sprayed  by  Horse-Power,  6  Rows 
at  a  passage,  30  to  40  acres  per  day,  this  too  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  possible. 

The  force  of  the  spray  acts  on  the  plants  as  a  heavy  wihd, 
causing  them  to  present  all  sides  of  tbeir  foliage  to  the 
mist-like  spray  that  covers  the  Under-Side  as  well  as 
top  of  the  leaves— Hence  no  insect  life  can  escape  this 
most  thorough  of  sprayings. 

We  have  made  -prayers  over  25  years,  and  the 
Perfection  embodies  every  essential  feature 
needed  with  all  the  experimenting  left  out. 

You  get  an  assured  success 
when  you  buy  the  Perfection 
Sprayer. 

Send  for  catalogue, 
giving  prices  and 
^  full  particulars 
Manufactured 
by 

THOMAS  PEPPLER  &  SON, 

45  Hightstown,  N.  J 


Sprav  For  Big^°Ps 


- it  blight, 

destroy  insects  which  play 
havoc  with  your  crops.  300,000  suc¬ 
cessful  gardeners  and  orchardists 
will  tell  you— use —  ^ 

Brown’s  Auto  Spray 

40  styles  and  sizes.  For  5  acres  of  field 
crops,  or  l  acre  of  trees,  use  Auto  Spray 
No.  L— hand  power,  4  gal.  capacity— Auto 
Pop.  nou-clogging  nozzle— all  kinds  of 
sprays  with  Instant  change.  For  large 
sprayers,  Brown’s 

1H\\\\"'’  Non-Clog  Atomic  Nozzle 

— the  only  nozzle  made  that  will  spray  any  solution 
for  days  without  clogging.  Adjustable  for  all  sprays. 
Write  for  Spraying  Guide  FREE. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO.,  28  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


rO.  K.  Champion  Sprayer^ 

INSURE  the 
*  potatoes  and 
other 
vege¬ 
tables, 
also 

fruit  and 
trees  from  dis¬ 
ease  and  pests. 

ALL  BRASS 

double  acting  high  pres¬ 
sure  pump  with  relief  valve.  Absolute  satis¬ 
faction  .  W rite  today  for  our  rnpr 

LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  Mitt 

describing  Sprayers,  Planters,  Diggers,  etc. 

Champion  Potato  Machinery  Co., 

151  Chicago  Avenue,  Hammond,  Indiana. 


CDDAY  We  Make 


Backet. Barrel. 4-Row  Potato  Sprayers. 
Power  Orchard  Rigs.  etc. 

There’s  a  Field  sprayer  for  every  need,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  all  experts  the  world’s  best  line. 

THIS  EMPIRE  KING 

leads  everything  of  Its  kind.  Throws  fine 
mist  spray  with  strong  force,  no  clogging. 
-  strainers  are  brushed  and  kept  clean 
and  liquid  is  thoroughly  agitated 
automatically. 

J  Corrosion  is  Impossible. 
Write  for  directions  and 
formula.  Also  catalog  on 
entire  sprayer  line.  We  have 
the  sprayer  to  meet  your 
exact  wants.  Address 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.. 

3  Eleventh  Street,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


RAW  GROUND  LIME 

Good  for  all  Crops.  Quickly  available. 
Order  now. 

F.  E.  CONLEY  LIME  CO.,  -  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


SLUG-SHOT 

USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  29  YEARS 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes.  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular 
prices.  W  rite  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to 


B.  HAMMOND, 


FishkilUon-Hud»cn,  New  York 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  wo  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  v*e  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trill  ing  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  u  ill  v  e  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupt*  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. _ ^ i^__ _ 


It  is  evident  that  we  are  to  have  a  good  discussion 
of  that  conservative  father  and  progressive  son  ques¬ 
tion.  There  are  already  many  letters  and  articles  from 
both  sides.  As  one  gray-haired  man  says : 

This  is  a  great  big  question  and  some  frank  discussion 
of  it  won’t  hurt.  I  wish  the  old  man  back  on  the  farm 
could  tell  frankly  what  is  in  his  own  heart  in  this  experi¬ 
ence. 

It  is  probably  true  that  in  most  cases  of  this  sort 
“everybody  writes  but  father,”  yet  he  is  the  man 

whose  point  of  view  is  most  important. 

* 

Never  forget  it !  The  time  to  keep  out  of  a  bad 
contract  is  before  you  sign  it!  Some  people  even  sign 
a  contract  without  reading  it.  Take  a  contract  with  a 
tree  agent,  for  example — honest,  now,  after  all  we 
have  said,  has  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  right 
to  say  he  did  not  understand  the  game?  This  thing 
comes  to  mind  forcibly  when  we  learn  that  the 
Whiting  Nursery  Co.  has  landed  three  carloads  of 
nursery  stock  at  Beamsville,  Ontario.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  hundreds  who  signed  Whiting’s  con¬ 
tracts  cancelled  their  orders  and  notified  the  company 

that  they  would  not  accept  the  goods. 

* 

We  often  have  questions  from  farmers  who  want  to 
know  the  cheapest  place  to  buy  lime.  With  a  product 
like  lime,  naturally  sold  at  a  low  figure,  the  chief 
expense  comes  in  freight  and  handling.  It  will  usually 
cost  about  as  much  to  haul  a  ton  of  $4  lime  as  a  ton 
of  $40  fertilizer.  Hence  the  main  thing  is  to  find 
the  location  of  the  nearest  limekiln  and  then  learn 
about  the  quality  of  the  limestone.  Many  States  like 
Connecticut  have  located  most  of  these  kilns  and 
analyzed  the  lime.  The  experiment  station  will  usually 
send  a  list  of  these  kilns  with  printed  facts.  You  can 
often  save  half  the  cost  of  freight  by  knowing  where 
the  lime  is  to  be  found.  It  will  pay  many  a  farmer 
who  has  a  deposit  of  limestone  to  buy  a  crusher  and 
supply  the  dust  to  people  within  eight  to  10  miles. 
This,  we  believe,  is  one  of  the  farm  industries  which 
ought  to  be  developed. 

* 

We  told  you  our  people  would  bite  down  to  the 
core  when  they  got  started  at  this  farmers’  institute 
question.  We  have  had  many  letters.  We  judge  that 
some  of  them  were  written  in  an  effort  to  “get  square” 
with  some  institute  speaker.  None  of  that  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.!  That  is  not  helpful  discussion,  and  who 
wants  anything  else?  We  assume  that  all  intelligent 
farmers  agree  that  the  right  kind  of  a  farmers’  meet¬ 
ing  would  be  helpful  and  ought  to  be  encouraged. 
The  point  is  not  how  can  we  kill  the  farmers’  institute, 
but  how  can  we  put  new  and  vigorous  life  into  it? 
There  is  much  truth  in  what  Mrs.  Willcox  says  on 
page  659.  The  farmers  can  have  almost  any  sort  of 
an  institute  they  see  fit  to  demand.  The  trouble  is 
that  most  of  them  are  not  enough  interested  to  care. 
We  believe,  however,  that  there  never  was  a  time 
when  the  American  farmer  read  and  thought  as  much 
as  he  does  now. 

* 

We  should  have  little  excuse  for  again  referring  to 
Secretary  Bryan  and  his  “grape  juice”  banquet  except 
for  one  thing.  As  was  to  be  expected,  there  were 
many  sneers  and  considerable  cheap  wit  from  people 
who  seem  to  think  the  custom  of  serving  wine  is  a 
sacred  part  of  the  United  States  Constitution.  There 
was  so  much  of  this  talk  that  Mr.  Bryan  made  a  pub¬ 
lic  statement: 

Believing  that  the  issue  should  be  met  frankly  in  the 
beginning,  I  told  them  when  we  sat  down  to  table  that 
Mrs.  Bryan  and  I  had  been  teetotalers  from  our  youth, 
as  were  our  parents  before  us,  and  had  never  served  liquor 
at  our  table;  that  when  the  President  was  kind  enough 
to  tender  me  the  portfolio  of  State,  I  asked  him  whether 
our  failure  to  serve  wine  would  be  any  embarrassment  to 
the  Administration,  and  that  he  generously  left  the  matter 
to  our  discretion. 

Many  of  you  will  say  this  is  a  very  small  matter, 
yet  it  is  this  frank  and  square  way  of  meeting  small 
matters  that  gives  confidence  in  big  ones. 


Mr.  H.  O.  Daniels,  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  started 
in  as  farm  adviser  for  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Society,  and  had  made  a  number  of  engagements. 
On  April  19  Mr.  Daniels’  house  was  burned  and  all 
records  were  destroyed.  Some  of  our  readers  have 
corresponded  with  Mr.  Daniels  about  his  farm  con¬ 
ferences.  As  his  letters  were  all  burned  it  will  help 
mattters  if  these  people  will  write  him  again  about 
dates.  This  work  is  so  important  that  we  can  all 
afford  to  help  start  it  anew. 

* 

I  note  the  Hope  Farm  man  paid  $18  per  ton  for  hay.  We 
just  loaded  two  cars  of  good  Timothy  hay  for  New  York. 
The  local  buyer  gave  us  $0  per  ton,  and  we  coaxed  him  to 
take  it  at  that.  He  said  he  would  take  the  rest,  about  six 
more  cars,  if  he  came  out  whole  on  what  he  bought.  You 
see  we  don’t  get  35  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  farm  expert 
might  say  feed  the  hay ;  but  wc  have  nothing  to  feed  it  to 
and  need  the  money.  wm.  a.  olds. 

Ingham  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  is  something  we  know  all  about.  The  hay 
cost  $18  per  ton  in  Jersey  City.  The  Erie  Railroad 
charged  $3.60  per  ton  for  hauling  it,  less  than  25  miles  1 
Thus  the  hay  cost  delivered  $21.60.  It  was  not  the 
highest  priced  hay  at  that.  Here  is  a  man  who  re¬ 
ceives  $6  per  ton  after  paying  all  expenses  of  pro¬ 
ducing  and  baling  the  hay.  He  thus  received  27 
cents  of  the  dollar.  You  cannot  get  around  this,  or 
under  it  or  over  it,  and  it  is  only  one  of  hundreds 
of  cases.  Think  of  advising  this  man  to  spend  more 
money  to  increase  his  yield  1  Give  us  more  of  these 
actual  figures.  Be  careful  to  get  them  right  and  we 
will  use  them  where  they  will  do  the  most  good. 

* 

As  we  pointed  out  last  week,  every  voter  who  cast 
a  ballot  for  a  member  of  the  present  New  York 
Legislature  went  on  record  in  favor  of  a  fair  primary 
election  law.  All  the  parties  were  “pledged”  to  give 
the  people  such  a  law.  What  then  is  all  this  trouble 
about?  Gov.  Sulzer  wants  a  law  that  will  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  the  people— the  politicians  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  will  try  to  put  over  a  law  that  means  nothing 
and  accomplishes  less.  That  is  the  situation  in  a  few 
words.  The  fair-minded  people  of  the  State,  re¬ 
gardless  of  party,  should  get  back  of  Gov.  Sulzer  and 
support  him,  in  this  battle.  If  your  member  of  the 
Legislature  tries  to  sneak  around  his  “pledge”  drive 
him  into  the  open  where  we  can  all  see  him.  The 
fight  has  begun;  we  shall  stay  right  in  it  until  New 
York  has  a  fair  primary  election  law.  The  New  York 
Senate  rejected  the  bill  prepared  by  Gov.  Sulzer 
42  to  8.  On  the  next  page  will  be  found  a  list  of 
Senators  who  voted  against  this  plan  for  primary 
reform.  These  are  the  men  who  can  be  reached  by 
farmers.  Some  of  them  favor  a  fair  primary  bill, 
but  they  cannot  get  away  from  their  party.  They 
all  need  attention.  Get  right  after  them  and  tell 
them  what  you  want.  A  fair  primary  law  will  be  of 
greater  benefit  to  farmers  than  to  any  other  class. 

* 

Wuy  do  you  always  discourage  the  use  of  the  various 
health  remedies  offered  for  sale  or  the  remedies  or  medi¬ 
cines  which  have  been  found  useful  by  correspondents? 

s.  B.  K. 

We  do  not  “always  discourage”  such  use,  though 
our  advice  is  not  to  try  them  without  consulting  some 
good  physician.  Some  of  us  have  been  obliged  to 
listen  to  imaginary  stories  of  disease  from  people  who 
are  just  as  well  as  they  deserve  to  be — in  fact,  better 
than  one  could  expect  them  to  be  with  their  personal 
habits  of  eating  and  exercising.  For  example,  who 
could  advise  his  friend  to  take  drugs  as  a  “rheumatism 
cure”  when  he  knew  that  this  trouble  was  largely  due 
to  improper  diet?  Take  the  case  of  a  “retired 
farmer.”  This  man  worked  hard  for  years  and  con¬ 
sumed  large  quantities  of  meat.  He  sold  out  and 
moved  to  town,  where  he  does  little  or  no  work.  He 
sits  around  and  talks,  but  continues  to  eat  meat  as 
before.  This  man  does  not  need  drugs  or  “treat¬ 
ments.”  He  needs  more  work  or  less  meat,  yet  the 
fakers  who  sell  “rheumatism  cures”  and  other  stuff 
make  their  fortunes  out  of  such  people.  Let  such  a 
man  put  in  his  time  digging  a  garden  and  then  live 
chiefly  on  the  asparagus,  rhubarb  and  other  vegetables 
which  have  been  watered  by  his  sweat,  and  he  will 
not  need  medicine.  Then  there  is  the  drug  habit.  We 
know  of  cases  where  men  and  women  have  been  made 
slaves  to  drugs  through  their  long  and  persistent 
dosing.  Beyond  that  comes  drunkenness.  It  is  known 
that  several  of  the  so-called  “patent  medicines”  are 
whisky  or  brandy  with  the  taste  changed  and  enough 
drugs  to  make  them  a  mild  laxative.  The  belief  that 
some  wise  owl  at  a  distance  can  cure  a  chronic  dis¬ 
ease  through  correspondence  is  one  of  the  frailties  of 
human  nature  which  never  should  he  encouraged. 
Hypochondriac  is  a  nice  long  word  which  means  one 
who  spends  much  of  his  time  imagining  he  is  sick. 
For  many  of  the  unfortunates  we  have  sympathy 
which  leaks  like  a  sieve.  Somehow  the  doper  and  the 
hypochondriac  dry  sympathy  like  a  desert: 


May  10, 

Many  a  young  fellow  thinks  he  is  IT.  When  he 
gets  up  against  the  real  thing  he  glances  around 
and  sees  that  he  is  far  from  home  and  friends.  Then 
he  finds  that  as  compared  with  the  real  It  he  is  a 
small  i  without  even  the  dot  on.  Then  the  quality 
of  the  boy  is  tested.  He  must  first  put  the  dot  on  the 
i  and  then  struggle  with  the  It,  until  he  can  rub 
that  dot  off  and  win  the  right  to  use  the  capital  letter. 
It  is  hard  while  you  are  doing  it,  but  there  is  no 
other  way,  for  father  cannot  do  it  for  you. 

* 

The  Cole  commission  man’s  bill  passed  the  New 
York  Senate  on  May  1  without  a  dissenting  vote.  It 
now  goes  to  Gov.  Sulzer,  who  has  agreed  to  sign  it. 
Briefly  stated,  this  bill  aims  to  regulate  the  commis¬ 
sion  business  in  the  following  ways : 

1.  By  permitting  the  Commissionir  of  Agriculture  to 
refuse  a  license  to  a  produce  man  whom  he  is  convinced 
does  not  do  business  “on  the  level.” 

2.  By  compelling  from  each  merchant  a  fidelity  bond 
of  $3,000,  any  part  of  which  can  be  collected  by  the  farmer 
for  money  not  honestly  accounted  for  to  him  in  payments 
for  produce  shipped  to  the  city. 

3.  By  providing  hearings  before  the  Agriculture  Com¬ 
missioner  at  which  grievances  may  be  made  public  and 
penalties  assessed  against  the  fidelity  bond. 

4.  By  empowering  the  Agriculture  Commissioner  to 
take  sworn  testimony  and  examine  any  portion  of  records 
relating  to  transactions  in  dispute. 

We  regard  this  bill  much  as  we  do  the  present  parcel 
post  law.  It  is  not  all  we  need  or  deserve,  but  it  estab¬ 
lishes  a  principle  which  never  can  be  taken  out  of  law. 
We  fully  realize  the  hard  struggle  which  the  backers 
of  this  bill  were  forced  to  put  up.  Assemblyman 
Marc  W.  Cole,  Senator  C.  L.  Wheeler  and  a  host  of 
others  did  valiant  service  in  the  Legislature.  And 
now  what?  The  way  to  make  this  law  truly  effective 
is  to  use  it — just  as  in  the  case  of  parcel  post.  The 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  prevent  any  of  the  dishonest 
snides  from  obtaining  a  license.  You  can  help  in  this 
part  of  the  law.  Send  us  at  once  any  record  of-  dis¬ 
honest  treatment  at  the  hands  of  a  commission  man. 
Give  us  the  facts  at  once  and  we  will  put  them  where 
they  will  bite. 

Investigate  any  great  national  question  and  you 
find  a  trail  leading  back  to  a  seat  in  the  school  room. 
The  present  race  struggle  in  California  is  no  excep¬ 
tion.  In  the  development  of  the  State’s  fruit  and 
farm  industry  there  was  no  one  to  do  the  heavy  hand 
labor.  There  were  plenty  of  white  men  and  boys  to 
handle  all  this  work,  but  they  would  not  do  it.  These 
preferred  to  be  clerks  or  “professional  people”  or 
plain  loafers.  Therefore  the  Japanese  came  in  to 
handle  this  work  as  naturally  as  water  runs  down 
hill  or  air  flows  into  a  vacuum.  The  Japanese  did 
the  work  well,  did  it  cheaply,  and,  as  laborers,  be¬ 
came  indispensable.  As  land  owners  they  are  ob¬ 
noxious  because  their  habits  of  life  and  their  his¬ 
torical  traditions  are  different  from  those  of  their 
white  neighbors.  If  the  loafers  who  hang  about  town 
and  city  or  if  the  strong  young  men  who  are  doing 
woman’s  work  in  office  or  store  would  get  out  and  do 
work  on  the  land  there  would  be  no  Japanese  question, 
for  these  Asiatic  laborers  would  never  have  been 
needed  and  thus  would  not  have  mastered  the  situa¬ 
tion.  These  young  and  strong  white  men  refuse  to 
get  out  and  work  on  the  land  because  they  have  been 
taught  that  manual  labor  is  degrading.  They  do  not 
want  to  soil  their  hands.  With  an  education  barely 
skin  deep  they  can  have  no  heart  in  any  real  hard 
work.  This  situation  is  not  confined  to  California, 
but  is  found  wherever  a  high  school  education  be¬ 
comes  the  ideal  of  the  plain  people  for  their  children. 
Such  education  draws  young  people  away  from  hand 
labor,  and  it  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  so  much 
of  the  strong,  useful  labor  of  the  country  is  passing 
into  the  hands  of  ambitious  foreigners.  We  believe 
that  no  class  of  people  can  hope  to  retain  permanent 
control  of  the  land  unless  they  are  educated  to  wprk  it. 


BREVITIES. 

It  is  the  idle  horse  that  “  eats  his  head  off.” 

An  hour’s  work  in  May  is  worth  a  Winter’s  day. 

“Defense  not  Defiance”  is  the  motto  of  an  English  farm¬ 
ers’  union. 

“The  conservative  father  and  the  progressive  son.”  The 
first  opinion  on  that  subject  takes  the  side  of  “the  old 
man.” 

Guebnhouse  insurance  against  tornado  and  windstorm 
Is  now  offered  by  insurance  brokers.  Many  florists  suf¬ 
fered  terrific  loss  during  the  recent  western  storms.  In 
Europe  it  is  possible  to  secure  insurance  against  storm 
on  some  specified  date  when  bad  weather  would  result 
in  business  loss. 

Investigators  in  the  botanical  laboratory  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  are  making  a  study  of  gas  Injury  to 
living  plants.  Both  shade  trees  and  greenhouse  plants 
often  suffer  from  leaking  gas  pipes,  causing  considerably 
loss.  The  sweet  pea  appears  the  most  sensitive  of  ab 
plants  to  this  poisoning. 
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GET  AFTER  THESE  MEN. 

The  following-named  Senators  in  the 
New  York  Legislature  voted  against  the 
State-wide  Direct  Primary  Bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  Governor  Sulzer.  We  give 
their  names  and  addresses  below.  Each 
reader  should  promptly  write  the  Sen¬ 
ator  who  represents  him  at  Albany,  and 
tell  him  squarely  that  he  must  go  back 
to  Albany  and  vote  for  a  fair  primary 
bill.  An  honest  direct  primary  law 
will  prove  the  greatest  political  weapon 
ever  put  in  the  hands  of  New  York 
farmers.  It  is  the  great  thing  they  need 
to  secure  proper  representation  at  Al¬ 
bany,  and  any  man  who  stands  in  the 
way  of  such  reform  is  not  a  friend  of 
the  New  York  farmer,  and  the  quicker 
he  finds  it  out  the  better  for  all  con¬ 
cerned.  A  number  of  these  men  are 
really  in  favor  of  primary  reform,  but 
they  are  so  tied  up  to  the  politics  of 
their  party  that  they  are  apparently 
willing  to  prevent  the  passage  of  a 
good  bill  simply  because  their  own  party 
will  not  obtain  the  credit  for  it.  Get 
right  after  these  men  and  make  them 
understand  that  you  did  not  send  them 
to  Albany  to  play  politics,  but  that  you 
did  send  them  there  to  do  honest  work. 
If  these  men  can  be  made  to  under¬ 
stand  just  how  you  feel  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  they  will  go  back  to  a  special  ses¬ 
sion  and  do  their  duty.  We  print  only 
the  names  of  those  men  who  have  any 
fair  number  of  farmers  in  their  dis¬ 
trict.  These  are  the  men  our  people 
can  reach  and  influence.  Let  us  get 
right  after  them  at  once  and  accept  no 
excuses  or  compromises. 

Geo.  A.  Blauvelt,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 

John  F.  Healy,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

John  D.  Stivers,  Middletown  N.  Y. 

Henry  M.  Sage,  Menands,  N.  Y. 

Loren  H.  White,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

Seth  G.  Heacock,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

James  A.  Emerson,  Warrensburgh, 
N.  Y. 

Herbert  P.  Coats,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Elon  R.  Brown,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  D.  Peckham,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Ralph  W.  Thomas,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

J.  Henry  Walter,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Charles  J.  Hewitt,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

John  F.  Murtaugh,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  B.  Wilson,  Hall.  N.  Y. 

Tlios.  H.  Bussey,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  F.  Argetsinger,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  L.  Ormrod,  Churchville,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  F.  Thompson,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

John  F.  Malone,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  J.  Ramsperger,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Frank  N.  Godfrey,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

THE  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  PROBLEM. 

The  Michigan  Situation. 

I  have  kept  track  of  farmers’  insti¬ 
tutes  in  this  county  for  the  past  15 
years.  I  have  introduced  all  the  speak¬ 
ers  who  came  here,  and  have  used  the 
time  this  year  in  introducing  speakers 
by  relating  that  some  15  years  ago  one 
of  these  speakers,  who  was  as  good  as 
any  sent  here,  talked  for  one  hour  on 
the  inadvisability  of  growing  Timothy 
and  the  wisdom  of  growing  clover.  In 
the  census  of  1910,  10  years  after  this 
talk  was  delivered,  there  were  but  two 
acres  of  clover  grown,  in  the  entire 
county,  and  that  by  a  man  who  had  not 
heard  this  talk.  I  have  been  telling 
this  same  man  that  his  time  was  wasted 
in  making  that  talk,  as  was  also  the 
wear  and  tear  on  the  people  who  listened 
to  him. 

Last  year  in  introducing  a  speaker 
who  was  going  to  talk  on  concrete  in 
cow  barns  I  asked  those  in  the  audience 
who  were  interested  in  dairying  and 
would  put  concrete  floors  in  their  barns 
if  they  had  the  money  to  put  them  in 
to  raise  their  hands,  and  everyone  in 
the  audience  who  was  interested  in 
dairying  raised  his  hands.  Now  the  sit¬ 
uation  for  those  was  how  to  get  the 
money  to  enable  them  to  put  in  concrete 
floors.  To  talk  to  them  about  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  having  concrete  floors  was 
absolutely  a  waste  of  time.  The  insti¬ 
tute  worker  fails  to  appreciate  the  vital 
wants  of  the  farmer.  I  cannot  see  that 
the  farmers’  institutes  have  done  any 
good  in  this  county,  and  though  elected 
president  of  the  county  institutes  for  the 
next  year  I  do  not  expect  to  hold  any 
institutes  next  year.  Contrary  to  the 
usual  belief,  I  believe  that  the  American 
farmer  to-day  is  reading  more  about  his 
business  than  any  other  class  of  busi¬ 
ness  men.  He  reads  his  farm  journals 
much  more  carefully,  and  reads  more 
°t  them,  than  does  the  average  lawyer 
pertaining  to  his  business,  the  average 
doctor,  the  average  storekeeper  or  any 
other  class  of  professional  or  business 
men.  The  question  with  the  farmer 
las  been,  not  that  he  does  not  know 
enough,  but  that  he  does  not  have  the 


initiative  or  does  not  have  the  means  to 
carry  out  what  he  does  know.  The  aver¬ 
age  farmers’  institute  has  been  more  a 
matter  of  entertainment  than  a  matter 
of  efficiency.  I.  w.  byers. 

Iron  Co.,  Mich. 

Loyal  to  New  York  Institutes. 

I  read  with  interest  “The  Future  of 
Farmers’  Institutes”  and  “The  Rush  to 
Educate  FTirmers.”  As  the  wife  of  a 
young  farmer  now  modestly  situated, 
but  with  prospects  of  a  bright  future 
ahead,  I  wish  to  “speak  up”  for  what 
New  York  institutes  have  done  for  us. 
To  be  sure,  we  have  only  attended  two, 
but  the  following  up  and  the  advice  we 
were  given  there  when  we  could  best 
adapt  it  to  our  own  conditions  with  little 
expense,  more  effort  and  better  profits, 
have  made  us  look  forward  eagerly  to 
future  sessions  in  this  neighborhood.  I 
am  also  quite  aware  that  these  insti¬ 
tutes  are  most  shamefully  neglected  by 
the  majority  of  the  farmers,  modestly 
successful,  who  live  hereabouts.,  I  have 
noticed  in  every  locality  that  there  are 
one  or  two  men  who  are  not  afraid  of 
learning  and  trying  out  some  of  the 
new  methods,  that  in  father’s  day  would 
have  been  considered  mere  folly,  and  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  years  it 
dawns  upon  the  neighborhood  that  these 
people  are  making  money  and  names 
for  themselves  in  spite  of  the  advice 
and  discouragements  that  have  been  so 
freely  offered.  When  urged  to  attend 
institutes  many  of  the  good  old  con¬ 
servative  kind  invariably  decline  with 
the  superior  smile  that  no  one  can 
“teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks.”  I  don’t 
believe  that  it  is  because  farmers’  in¬ 
stitutes  are  above  their  heads ;  or  that 
too  much  money  and  labor  is  demanded. 
No  one  can  make  them  spend  or  labor, 
and  the  farmer  who  is  too  absolutely 
indifferent  to  attend  an  institute  when 
it’s  sitting  right  under  his  nose,  in  case 
he  should  learn  something  which  he 
might  apply,  I  feel  is  just  what  he  de¬ 
serves  to  be,  a  poor,  hard-working  lab¬ 
orer  with  a  good  prospect  of  growing 
poorer  and  poorer  if  he  xoon’t  Le  shown. 
Ifeel  like  asking  our  broad-m  ded  R. 
N.-Y.  if  the  future  of  the  institutes 
doesn’t  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers 
themselves.  Surely  we  shall  be  given 
in  them  what  we  need  and  demand,  and 
like  the  parcel  post,  the  better  they  are 
attended  and  used  the  more  practical 
and  necessary  will  they  become.  Re¬ 
forms  will  follow,  and  I’m  willing  to 
bet  with  you  that  the  sons  of  these 
same  farmers,  who  through  apathy  or 
“know-it-all”  attitudes,  remain  behind  in 
the  trend  of  the  times,  will  profit  and 
live  as  their  fathers  never  did,  through 
opening  and  working  out  for  them¬ 
selves  the  best  of  what  our  State  is 
offering  to-day.  “None  so  blind  as  they 
who  will  not  see.” 

HELEN  S.  K.  WILLCOX. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Institute  Speaker. 

While  reading  an  article  on  “The  Fu¬ 
ture  of  Farmers’  Institutes”  on  page 
563,  the  truth  of  some  of  the  statements 
struck  me  with  much  force.  “It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  out  just  why  those  farm¬ 
ers  who  might  have  attended  and  did 
not  stayed  away.”  Not  long  since  I  at¬ 
tended  an  institute  and  for  a  speaker 
to  “educate  the  fanners  in  the  ways 
to  raise  poultry”  was  a  well-educated, 
wealthy  man,  who  manages  or  owns  a 
large  poultry  plant.  I  say  he  was  out 
of  place.  Why?  Well,  in  the  first 
place,  farmers  who  need  to  make  a 
living  do  not  have  the  money  to  invest 
in  expensive  buildings,  incubators,  brood¬ 
ers,  shipping  crates,  egg  boxes,  etc.,  be¬ 
side  the  patent  feeds,  bone  mills,  root 
grinders,  and  so  on.  Sum  up  and  see 
what  it  would  cost.  Take  this  same 
man  without  capital  or  say  $10  and  a 
few  old  boards,  outside  of  a  small  hen¬ 
house  and  flock  of  hens,  and  see  him 
make  a  fizzle.  Remember  he  has  no 
credit,  just  his  hands.  I’d  like  to  see 
him  set  his  brain  to  work  to  adapt  his 
plans  to  his  outfit  at  hand.  Yet  this 
is  what  the  farmer  or  his  wife  want 
to  know  and  this  is  the  only  practical 
way.  No  farmer  can  farm  and  run  a 
large  poultry  plant,  but  he  can  raise 
from  500  to  1,000  chicks  each  year  from 
125  to  150  hens  kept  over  Winter,  and 
use  very  little  food  outside  of  what 
he  produces  on  his  farm,  with  eggs  to 
market  the  year  around  and  poultry 
all  Fall  and  Winter  when  main  crops 
are  all  put  away.  He  wants  to  know 
how  to  make  this  poultry  fit  into  his 
daily  and  yearly  routine,  how  he  can 
use  the  surplus  about  the  farm,  his  own 
raising  of  grain  with  as  small  an  out¬ 
lay  for  extras  as  possible? 

I  do  not  so  much  criticize  the  speaker 
at  this  particular  institute  as  the  man 
or  Department  of  Agriculture  who  se¬ 


lected  this  type  of  man.  Would  you 
send  a  practical  baker  from  a  factory 
to  teach  a  farmer’s  wife  to  bake  when 
to  save  his  life  he  could  not  do  the 
task  with  the  implements  at  hand,  or 
the  practical  creamery  man  to  make 
the  farm  butter  with  an  old-fashioned 
dash  churn,  a  bowl  and  paddle?  You 
say  get  better  implements.  Ah !  there  it 
is.  “The  average  farmer  has  his  money 
to  make  and  wants  to  know  how  to 
make  more  than  expenses  with  the 
means  at  hand.” 

What  farmer  could  not  drill  in  his 
crops  if  he  had  the  drills?  To  make 
his  crops  better  with  only  stable  man¬ 
ure,  plow,  harrow  and  broadcasting 
grain  until  he  can  make  the  money  to 
buy  expensive  machinery,  lime,  phosphate, 
etc.,  is  what  the  farmer  wishes  to  know. 
When  you  put  men  on  the  institute 
platform  who  can  tell  the  farmer  prac¬ 
tical  things  along  with  big  things,  then 
you  will  find  the  audience  is  there,  but 
as  long  as  the  speakers  talk  clear  over 
our  heads  about  things  not  useful  to  us 
we’ll  stay  at  home  and  attend  to  our 
business.  s.  A. 

Washington  Co.,  Pa. 


OHIO  FLOOD  NOTES. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  Ohio  farmers  have 
lost  from  the  great  storms  and  floods 
the  last  of  March  something  near  $16,- 
000,000,  and  estimates  made  on  total 
loss,  in  the  State  average  around  $50,- 
000,000.  The  farmers  come  in  for  more 
damages  than  I  had  supposed.  The  rail¬ 
roads  are  getting  their  tracks  in  fair 
shape  except  some  places  where  bridges 
were  taken  out  and  generally  they  go 
around  on  another  road  to  "put  their 
trains  through  where  they  cannot  go 
on  their  own.  The  spirit  of  grit  and 
helpfulness  has  made  a  great  change 
in  the  appearance  of  things  in  three 
weeks,  as  houses  have  been  put  back  on 
their  foundations,  wrecks  have  been 
cleared  away,  drift  burned  up,  mud 
cleaned  up  or  dried  up  and  all  lab¬ 
orers  needed  engaged  in  remuring  and 
putting  on  the  finishing  touches  to 
houses  and  business  places.  While  the 
flood  caused  a  week’s  cessation  of  busi¬ 
ness,  it  is  reported  by  merchants  that 
the  amount  of  business  done  since  then 
has  amounted  to  more  than  was  done 
last  year  for  the  same  month. 

When  one  cons'ders  how  little  water 
there  is  n  the  Oh?  a  River  when  it  is 
very  'ow,  even  less  than  two  feet  deep 
in  the  channels,  and  it  mounted  to  more 
than  66  feet  along  here  March  31,  sur¬ 
passing  all  previous  records  by  at  least 
a  foot  and  a  half,  and  some  places  it 
was  four  to  six  feet  higher  than  ever 
before.  When  one  considers  the  great 
amount  of  water  it  takes  to  make  a  foot 
in  depth  on  top  of  a  big  river  which  is 
so  wide  when  up  high  and  narrow  when 
very  low,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  to 
the  same  depth  by  considerable.  When 
the  river  is  low  it  is  less  than  a  half 
mile  wide  and  when  high  it  is  much 
wider  in  the  banks  and  also  spread  out 
over  the  low  bottoms  sometimes  as 
much  as  a  mile  or  two  wider,  and  also 
backs  up  the  tributaries  many  miles  and 
out  over  the  small  valleys  along  the 
streams.  Two  creeks  near  here  had 
back  water  out  10  miles  from  the  river, 
and  over  the  low  bottom  farm  lands 
as  much  as  35  feet  deep,  and  much  sedi¬ 
ment  was  deposited  and  some  crops 
covered  up  entirely.  Water  got  over 
the  tops  of  telephone  poles  and  lifted 
many  of  them  clear  out  of  the  ground 
and  many  people  have  no  wire  service 
yet.  Some  villages  that  were  settled  in 
olden  times  suffered  worse  than  the 
cities.  Many  houses  had  water  in  the 
second  stories  and  hundreds  of  them 
washed  away  but  usually  they  settled 
nearby,  as  the  owners  had  them  an¬ 
chored.  People  are  now  building  on 
higher  ground.  I  hear  of  one  Italian 
who  moved  upstairs  with  his  fruit  stand 
when  the  water  ran  him  off  the  first 
%floor  and  when  it  came  into  the  second 
story  he  moved  out  on  the  roof.  It 
is  remarkable  that  no  deaths  occurred 
along  here  from,  the  flood.  In  this  part 
of  the  State  we  had  less  than  four 
inches  of  rain  that  week,  while  they 
had  from  eight  to  11  inches  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  part.  We  had  warning  in  time 
to  move  most  things  out  of  the  way, 
but  many  people  thought  it  was  useless 
to  move  above  certain  height,  and  left 
their  things,  but  the  water  came  so  fast 
they  could  not  get  them  out  when  it 
came  to  the  test.  Boats  were  not  to  be 
had,  and  thousands  were  made  in  a 
hurry  to  help  in  emergency.  In  one 
city  of  35, (XX)  it  is  reported  that  $25,000 
worth  of  pianos  were  in  the  water. 
Some  people  lost  all  they  had,  others 
lost  some  furniture  and  are  able  to 


stand  the  loss,  and  some  old  people  or 
some  not  able  to  work  much  will  never 
be  able  to  own  their  homes  again  or 
build  up  a  business.  Many  firms  that 
sold  in  the  stricken  district  will  never 
be  able  to  collect  many  of  their  bills. 
One  draft  I  heard  came  back  marked, 

“Mr.  - ,  his  wife,  children  and 

some  relatives  were  washed  away  and 
drowned  in  the  flood.”  Another  man 
write  back  in  response  to  a  bill,  “I  lost 
my  house  and  most  of  the  stock  of 
goods  and  can’t  pay  it.  I  am  not  able 
to  replace  my  house  and  the  stock  of 
my  store.”  Thousands  of  others  are  so 
situated.  Many  cannot  pay,  some  may 
refuse  who  can.  Many  have  been  re¬ 
lieved  of  their  distress  by  donations 
from  a  sympathizing  public. 

Lawrence  Co.,  O.  u.  T.  oox. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

DOMESTIC. — The  award  of  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  board  appointed  urn^r  the  Erdman 
act,  to  hear  the  demands  of  the  firemen  on 
the  Eastern  railroads,  was  made  public  April 

23.  It  is  considered  a  victory  for  the  em¬ 
ployees,  who  will  get  wage  advances  aggre¬ 
gating  between  $3. 500,000  and  $4, 000,000  a 
year.  The  firemen  do  not  get  their  demand 
for  an  extra  man  on  engines  weighing  200,- 
000  pounds  and  over,  and  the  request  that 
the  award  be  made  retroactive  was  not  con¬ 
ceded.  The  wage  advances  average  from 
10  to  12  per  cent  on  present  wages.  The 
increase  granted  in  the  arbitration  of  the 
engineers’  demands  on  the  same  roads  was 
only  about  five  per  cent.  The  firemen  also 
won  their  contention  that  the  rates  of  wages 
should  be  based  on  weight  of  locomotives 
on  drivers.  This  was  opposed  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  as  an  inequitable  method  of  estimat¬ 
ing  the  wages  and  value  of  the  services  of 
firemen. 

Louis  Kunert,  manager  for  the  Steel- 
Drake  Baking  Company,  of  No.  42  Wall- 
about  Market,  Brooklyn,  was  sentenced 
April  24  by  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions 
to  pay  a  $500  fine  for  having  121  pounds 
of  bad  liquid  eggs  in  the  factory  in  which 
he  bakes  cake. 

The  textile  strike  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  en¬ 
tered  on  its  ninth  week  April  25.  There 
has  been  much  disorder,  the  I.  W.  W. 
being  in  conflict  with  both  emplovers  and 
labor  unions.  Several  I.  W.  W.  agitators, 
including  W.  D.  Haywood  and  Elizabeth 
Gurley  Flynn,  were  indicted  by  the  Passaic 
Grand  Jury.  Efforts  at  conciliation  were 
made  by  employers  and  labor  unions,  with¬ 
out  any  reference  to  the  I.  W.  W..  whose 
interference  was  equally  resented  by  both. 

An  explosion  in  the  Cincinnati  mine  of 
the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company,  on  the  Monon- 
gahela  River  near  Washington.  Pa.,  April 

24.  probably  caus4f  the  death  of  about  100 
men.  The  cause  *>f  the  explosion  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  resulted 
from  gas. 

The  most  important  of  several  score  of 
progressive  bills  now  pending  before  the 
Wisconsin  State  Legislature  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  Gov.McGovern's  bill  creating 
a  State  market  commission.  Its  purpose  pri¬ 
marily  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  The 
principal  duties  of  this  commission,  which 
is  to  consist  of  three  members,  with  the 
State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  as  an 
ex  officio  member,  each  to  receive  a  salary 
of  .<5,000,  are  to  prosecute  monopolies  and 
unfair  methods  of  trade  and  promote  co¬ 
operative  associations.  The  bill  carries  an 
appropriation  of  §75,000  to  pay  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  commission. 

Pennsylvania  has  passed  the  mothers’ 
pension  law.  There  is  to  be  a  pension 
commission  composed  of  women  in  each 
county,  and  these  commissioners  will  in¬ 
vestigate  cases  eligible  to  pension. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Charles  Hall 
Davis,  a  lawyer  of  Petersburg,  Ya.,  has  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress 
a  plan  for  the  organization  of  a  rural  bank¬ 
ing  system  for  his  own  State  which,  with 
modification,  he  believes  could  be  adopted 
by  any  State.  This  plan  is  designed  to 
foster  the  establishment  of  rural  banks 
to  bring  together  the  neighborhood  funds 
and  to  make  them  available  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  farms  and  the  financing  of  co¬ 
operative  purchase  and  distribution  of  farm 
supplies  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  as 
well  as  the  financing  of  the  marketing 
of  farm  products  to  advantage.  The 
scheme  contemplates  in  general  three  insti¬ 
tutions,  a  State  department,  having  super¬ 
vision  over  rural  banks ;  a  central  rural 
bank  for  each  county  and  local  rural  banks, 
the  latter  to  be  incorporated  on  the  proper 
application  and  compliance  with  regulations 
of  any  ten  or  more  residents  or  real  es¬ 
tate  owners  in  any  community. 

The  books  of  about  seventy  wnolesale  egg 
dealers  in  this  city  have  been  subpoenaed 
by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  claims  made  against  the  rail¬ 
roads  for  damage  done  to  eggs  in  ship¬ 
ment.  The  investgiation  is  based  on  re¬ 
ports  of  organized  fraud  in  the  collection 
of  damages.  Dishonest  egg  merchants  have 
been  able  to  collect  large  sums  rrom  the 
railroads  through  the  connivance  of  the 
railroad  inspectors,  it  is  understood.  The 
inspectors  are  said  to  have  allowed  claims 
as  high  as  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  actual 
damage  to  shipments.  Oue  railroad  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  lost  §80,000  over  and  above 
its  freight  receipts  for  egg  shipments  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year  in  payment  of  damage 
claims. 

The  Florists’  Exchange  announces  that 
florists  and  floriculturists  generally  who 
have  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  changes 
in  the  present  Tariff  Bill  which  is  now 
before  Congress,  should  send  in  sugges¬ 
tions  at  once  (if  they  have  not  already 
done  so)  to  the  chairman  of  the  tariff 
committee  of  the  S.  A.  F.  &  O.  H.,  Wm. 
F.  Gude,  1214  F  St..  N.  W„  Washington. 
D.  C-  Mr.  Gude  will  be  pleased  to  do  all 
that  he  can  to  further  the  interest  of 
the  florists  and  horticulturists,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  kindred  organizations,  but  is 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  action  to  take 
until  the  parties  interested  make  com¬ 
plaints  or  suggestions. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 

VERMONT. 

Wide  and  shallow  in  the  cowslip  marshes 
Floods  the  freshet  of  the  April  snow. 
Late  drifts  linger  in  the  hemlock  gorges, 
Through  the  brakes  and  mosses  trickling 
slow, 

Where  the  May-flower, 

Where  the  painted  Trillium,  leaf  and 
blow. 

Foliagcd  deep,  the  cool  mid-summer  maples 
Shade  the  porches  of  the  long  white 
street ; 

Trailing  wide,  Olympian  elms  lean  over 
Tiny  churches,  where  the  cross-roads 
meet ; 

Fields  of  fireflies 

Wheel  all  night  like  stars  above  the 
wheat. 

Blaze  the  mountains  in  the  windless 
Autumn,  * 

Frost-clear,  blue-nooned  apple-ripening 
days ; 

Faintly  gragrant,  in  the  farther  valleys, 
Smoke  of  many  bonfires  swells  the  haze ; 
Fair-bound  cattle 

Plod  with  lowing  up  the  meadowy  ways. 

Roaring  snows,  down-sweeping  from  the  up¬ 
lands, 

Bury  the  still  valleys,  drift  them  deep. 
Low  along  the  mountain,  lake-blue  shadows, 
Sea-blue  shadows,  in  the  hollows  sleep. 
High  above  them 

Blinding  crystal  is  the  sunlit  steep. 

— Sarah  N.  Clegborn  in  the  Century. 

* 

For  rhubarb  fool,  add  to  a  pint  of 
thick  well-sweetened  rhubarb  sauce  one 
cup  of  whipped  cream.  Chill,  and  serve 
in  sherbet  glasses.  It  may  be  colored 
pink,  if  desired,  with  vegetable  color¬ 
ing  or  raspberry  syrup. 

* 

Rhubarb  cobbler  is  made  as  follows : 
Prepare  a  batter  with  a  cupful  of 
sour  milk,  a  half  teaspoonful  of  soda 
dissolved  in  a  little  cold  water,  added 
to  the  milk,  a  tablespoonful  of  butter 
and  enough  flour  to  make  a  medium 
batter.  Put  rhubarb,  cut  in  short 
lengths,  in  pudding  dish  and  sugar  it 
generously.  Then  pour  over  it  the  bat¬ 
ter.  Bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven.  Serve 
it  hot  with  boiled  custard  or  sugar  and 
cream.  A  nice  rhubarb  pudding  is  made 
by  filling  a  pudding  dish  with  alternate 
layers  of  rhubarb  cut  up  and  heavily 
sugared,  and  bread  and  butter.  Cover 
and  bake  half  an  hour,  then  remove 
the  cover  and  bake  10  minutes  longer. 
Serve  hot  with  sauce. 

* 

In  noticing  the  commonplace  and  even 
vulgarly  ugly  picture  books  some  par¬ 
ents  supply  to  their  children,  we  wonder 
how  many  grown  men  and  women  owe 
their  lack  of  culture  and  discrimination 
to  this  cause.  Rare  indeed  are  the 
children  who  will  deliberately  choose 
ugliness,  save  in  the  person  of  some 
loved  but  battered  toy,  or  some  forlorn 
yet  faithful  pet.  With  surprising  fre¬ 
quency  they  pick  out  the  best,  unless 
misguided  instructors  have  taught  them 
to  choose  the  commonplace  or  stupid. 
If  a  child  is  encouraged  from  earliest 
years  to  admire  ugly  newspaper  pic¬ 
tures,  whose  alleged  humor  is  based  on 
some  moral  or  mental  perversion,  or 
those  that  tell  some  sensational  story, 
real  beauty  will  make  no  appeal.  There 
are  many  practical  people  who  consider 
that  the  niceties  of  a  discriminating 
taste  possess  no  value,  yet  such  taste 
adds  immeasurably  to  one’s  personal 
happiness,  and  many  a  girl,  possessing 
all  sorts  of  practical  virtues,  feels,  for 
the  first  time,  that  she  is  ignorant  and  in¬ 
significant  when  she  finds  herself  among 
people  of  taste,  and  must  sit  silent  be¬ 
cause  she  doesn’t  know  whether  Bou- 
tet  de  Monvel  is  a  person  or  a  place, 
or  why  some  man  who  has  never  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  popular  magazine  is  an 

artist  to  be  looked  up  to  with  reverence. 
* 

People  who  only  read  “the  six  best 
sellers”  of  the  moment  will  think  us 
very  old-fashioned  because  we  read  the 
demure  and  unexciting  novels  of  Jane 


Austen  over  and  over  again.  We  are 
obliged  to  defend  our  taste  on  the 
ground  that  this  little  lady  who  died 
nearly  a  century  ago  is  exceedingly  up- 
to-date  and  as  sound  in  her  social 
philosophy  as  in  her  morals.  We  think 
many  a  shy  country  girl,  who  feels  at 
a  loss  among  strangers,  might  take 
-courage  from  some  good  advice  in 
“Mansfield  Park.”  Fanny  Price,  the 
heroine,  is  poor  and  dependent,  and 
very  much  overshadowed  by  her  hand¬ 
some  and  fashionable  cousins.  She  la¬ 
ments  herself  to  a  sensible  friend  as 
too  foolish  and  awkward  for  society. 
He  responds: 

“There  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  you  should  not  be  important  where 
you  are  known.  You  have  good  sense, 
and  a  sweet  temper,  and  I  am  sure  you 
have  a  grateful  heart,  that  could  never 
receive  kindness  without  wishing  to 
return  it.  I  do  not  know  any  better 
qualifications  for  a  friend  and  com¬ 
panion.” 

Surely  there  is  both  consolation  and 
advice  in  this.  A  girl  with  good  sense 
may  feel  strange  or  shy  in  unaccustom¬ 
ed  scenes,  but  she  will  not  permit  her¬ 
self  to  be  awkward.  If  to  her  good 
sense  she  adds  sweet  temper  and  kind¬ 
liness  she  has  the  qualities  that  make 
permanent  friends — qualities,  too,  that 
smooth  away  rough  places  in  the  daily 
journey,  and  add  to  the  happiness  of 
those  around  her. 


Visiting  on.  the  Plains  of  Colorado. 

“Come  and  take  dinner  with  us  to¬ 
morrow,  and  spend  the  day ;  we  are 
poor  folks,  but  we  do  love  to  have  com¬ 
pany  and  have  enough  to  eat  if  not 
such  a  variety,”  said  a  neighbor,  who 
came  to  ask  after  our  welfare.  The 
day  proved  a  pleasant  one,  and  we  went. 
This  man’s  homestead  (320  acres)  is 
one  mile  from  us.  They  came  here 
from  Missouri  six  years  ago,  and 
brought  a  relinquishment.  Their 
house  is  part  dugout  and  part  sod.  I 
never  was  in  a  dugout  before.  This 
is  where  they  live  in  cold  weather,  a 
family  of  eight  children,  father  and 
mother.  The  room  (dugout)  was  some 
15x18  feet,  I  should  judge,  dug  straight 
down  the  same  as  a  cellar,  as  the 
ground  is  perfectly  level.  Where  there 
is  a  bank  or  bluff  they  are  dug  into 
the  side  with  an  opening  right  onto  the 
ground,  but  in  this  case  one  has  to 
climb  several  steps  to  reach  “out  of 
doors.”  It  is  built  up  some  two  feet  of 
sod  above  ground,  with  three  windows 
put  in  sidewise;  a  roof  of  boards  cover¬ 
ed  with  iron  roofing  and  a  pipe  chim¬ 
ney.  The  walls  of  dirt  inside  were 
plastered  with  clay;  a  board  floor;  in 
this  one  room  was  a  large  range  (new) 
a  bedstead,  couch,  dresser,  kitchen  cabi¬ 
net,  dining  table,  dish  cupboard, 
wash  table  or  stand,  chairs,  etc.  In  one 
of  the  windows  on  the  sod  shelf  were 
some  vines  and  wandering  Jew — also 
geraniums  started.  There  were  three 
little  girls  aged  five  and  three  years, 
and  four  months.  Two  older  girls  were 
at  school,  also  two  boys,  and  one,  a 
young  man  21,  was  home  at  the  time. 
.We  talked  and  laughed,  and  after  the 
first  introduction  into  a  dugout,  I  did 
not  mind  the  surroundings.  The  din¬ 
ner  was  cooking  when  we  went  in.  The 
big  table  was  drawn  out,  a  clean  red 
and  white  tablecloth  spread.  The 
crockery  of  heavy  white  ware  was  all 
wiped  when  taken  from  the  cupboard, 
as  well  as  the  steel  knives  and  forks. 
As  we  seated  ourselves  at  the  table  we 
were  invited  to  help  ourselves,  al¬ 
though  most  was  passed  to  us.  The 
dinner  consisted  of  stewed  beef  and 
soup  (not  gravy)  with  potatoes  boiled 
with  the  meat,  which  was  very  good. 
New  bread  was  eaten  with  the  soup, 
pickled  beans,  coffee  and  cinnamon  rolls 
finished  the  dinner.  There  was  plenty, 
and  all  good,  if  not  such  a  variety.  Just 
after  we  finished  dinner  two  neighbors, 


young  men  came  in,  one  to  borrow 
flour,  until  he  could  go  to  town.  “Sit 
right  down  and  have  some  dinner,”  was 
the  hearty  invitation  given,  “We  did  not 
come  for  our  dinner,”  said  one.  “Never 
mind,  I  don’t  suppose  you  did,  but  sit 
up  and  have  a  bite.”  So  the  table  was 
fixed  for  them  and  they  ate  as  if  it 
tasted  good  to  them.  This  is  the  true 
hospitality  of  the  Great  Plains. 

After  all  were  through  eating  the 
hostess  spread  a  white  cloth  over  the 
table,  and  gave  up  her  time  from  then 
on  to  our  leaving,  to  visiting  without 
work.  She  went  out  to  the  sod  house 
part  and  brought  in  a  large  basket,  con¬ 
taining  photographs  of  friends  and 
views  of  country,  also  little  keepsakes 
of  herself  and  children. 

Each  had  a  history,  and  some  of  it 
was  quite  interesting,  the  little  girls 
being  delighted  to  look  over  the  “pretty 
things,”  but  mother  insisted  on  keeping 
their  little  hands  off,  which  troubled 
them  somewhat.  “Now  you  come  back 
again,”  was  the  hearty  invitation  given 
as  both  followed  us  to  the  buggy.  “We 
just  had  a  good  visit,”  they  said,  as  we 
told  them  of  our  enjoyment  of  their 
hospitality. 

As  my  husband  was  going  to  see  about 
getting  some  corn  from  a  man  some 
five  miles  south  of  us,  I  went  with  him 
to  see  the  country.  We  can  see  the 
buildings  and  windmill  from  here,  and  I 
often  wondered  who,  and  what  sort  of 
people  lived  there.  We  found  the  man 
in  the  field,  and  I  waited  at  the  house. 
The  lady  having  come  out  to  ask  me  in, 
I  was  much  surprised  when  going  in  the 
door,  I  found  one  long,  large  room,  I 
should  judge  it  was  16x24  feet,  the  entire 
size  of  the  house.  But,  oh  !  how  clean, 
and  nice  it  looked !  It  had  been  built 
but  two  years ;  the  plaster  was  painted 
buff,  and  the  woodwork  pale  pink.  There 
were  four  large  windows  and  two  sash 
doors  in  the  room.  At  one  end  was  the 
sitting-room,  linoleum  covered  the  en¬ 
tire  floor,  with  ingrain  carpet  and 
braided  rugs,  pictures  on  the  walls,  a 
couch,  Morris  chair,  and  several  rock¬ 
ing  chairs,  a  stand  and  sewing  machine; 
large  extension  table,  on  which  were 
books,  papers,  magazines,  writing  ma¬ 
terials  and  a  large  lamp.  A  new  soft 
coal  heater  was  in  this  part.  Then 
came  a  range  polished  and  bright,  a  din¬ 
ing  table,  large  dish  cupboard  and  cabi¬ 
net,  an  oil  stove,  with  braided  rugs  here 
and  there,  all  so  comfortable  and  homey 
and  clean.  I  spent  a  very  pleasant  hour 
with  the  housewife  and  found  her 
Avishing  to  “go  back  home”  in  Iowa.  If 
they  could  sell,  she  thought  they  would 
go  East  somewhere ;  had  a  friend  in 
New  York  State,  who  wanted  them  to 
go  there.  She  had  four  sons,  one  mar¬ 
ried,  living  in  Iowa,  and  the  others  af; 
home.  I  could  but  compare  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  two  different  women 
I  have  mentioned.  The  one  in  the 
dugout  seemed  the  more  contented  of 
the  two. 

I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Women's 
Missionary  Society,  which  had  just  been 
organized.  It  was  held  at  the  home  of 
the  president,  well-to-do  people  for  this 
country;  only  a  few  were  in  attendance, 
but  all  Avere  friendly.  Here  Ave  found 
an  organ,  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
more  room  will  send  for  their  piano, 
which  is  still  at  their  old  home  in  Iowa. 
This  woman  was  satisfied  here,  and 
Avould  not  go  back  to  Iowa  to  live.  The 
society  had  a  programme  at  the  little 
church  last  Sunday,  and  people  from 
the  country  around  turned  out.  Any¬ 
thing  new  attracts  the  people. 

There  are  exceptions  to  all  rules.  Tn 
conversation  with  a  man  some  30  years 
of  age,  who  is  married  and  had  one 
child,  told  me  the  happiest  years  he 
ever  spent  were  on  the  range  in  Wyom¬ 
ing,  40  miles  from  the  railroad,  and  30 
miles  from  a  neighbor.  He  looked  after 
his  cattle  and  horses  alone,  built  a  log 
house;  brooks  and  springs  gave  them 
plenty  of  Avater.  The  first  three  years 
of  his  married  life  Avere  spent  there. 
“And  I  would  be  there  now  if  my  wife 
could  have  been  contented.”  What  a 
desolate  life  for  a  young  woman!  He 
came  to  Colorado  Avhere  his  parents  and 
several  brothers  are,  took  up  a  home¬ 
stead,  12  miles  from  tOAvn ;  has  it 
stocked  Avith  horses  and  cattle.  To¬ 
gether  with  a  brother  he  runs  a  large 
herd  on  the  range.  They  are  well-to- 
do,  still  “the  call  of  the  Avild”  is  ever 
haunting  him,  and  he  Avould  gladly  give 
up  home  among  his  own  people  and 
go  back  to  the  wild  free  life  again  if 
it  were  not  for  the  wife’s  sake.  The 
Avild  life  of  the  mountains  does  not 
please  me  as  well  as  Nature  in  her  more 
gentlemoods.  The  grandeur  of  the 
mountains  and  rocks  pleases  for  a  while, 
but  we  soon  tire  of  it  and  turn  to  the 
home  country  with  a  feeling  of  relief 
and  rest.  mrs.  Frederick  c.  Johnson. 
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Mrs.  Granger  —  “And  now, 
friends,  the  last  thing  on  our 
program  is  a  standing  vote  of 
thanks  to  Anty  Drudge  for 
coming  among  us  and  telling 
us  about  the  wonderful  labor- 
saver,  Fels-Naptha  Soap. 
Every  woman  who  uses 
Fels-Naptha  Soap  is  a  life¬ 
long  friend  of  Anty  Drudge.” 

There  are  over 
a  million  women 
in  the  United 
States  who  find 
some  reason 
every  day  to  be 
grateful  to  Anty 
Drudge  and  Fels- 
Naptha  Soap. 

Fels-Naptha  Soap 
makes  all  kinds  of 
housework  easier,  and 
does  it  better  than  it 
was  ever  done  before. 
It  works  best  in  cool 
or  lukewarm  water.  It 
washes  clothes  snowy 
white,  with  no  boiling 
and  hard  rubbing;  it 
cuts  grease  on  pots 
and  pans,  and  makes 
china  and  glassware 
glisten. 

Follow  the  directions  on  the  inside 
of  the  Red  and  Qreen  Wrapper. 

FeU  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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The  Children’s  Aid  Society 

sirons  of  knowing  tho  whereabouts  of  THOMAI  LEAP 
or  THOMAS  McCARTY,  fifteenyoars  old,  was  last  heard 
of  in  January,  1913,  when  ho  was  working  forGeorge 
Strickland,  Cattaraugus,  New  A’ork.  I’leBse  send  any 
information  to  R.  N.  BRACE,  105  East  22d  St„  N.  Y.  City 


RICE 


REDUCES  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING.  It  is  the 

cheapest  and  best  food,  100  ways  of  us- 
iing  it  at  every  meal  every  day.  100 
POUNDS  $4.75  direct  from  where  it  is 
grown.  Nice,  clean,  whole  grains.  Send  check 
■'i  ireney  order.  JAMES  HOWE,  New  Orleans  La. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7799,  fancy 
waist,  34  to  42  bust.  7786,  box  plaited 
blouse,  34  to  40  bust ;  with  or  without 
chemisette  and  under  sleeves.  7789,  girl’s 
costume,  10  to  14  years.  7800,  two  or 


four  piece  skirt  for  misses  and  small 
women,  14,  16  and  18  years.  7788,  child’s 
box  plaited  dress,  2  to  6  years. 

The  second  group  includes  7794,  Em¬ 
pire  coat,  34  to  40  bust.  7686,  boy’s 
knickerbocker  suit,  2  to  6  years.  7707, 
blouse  with  front  closing,  34  to  42  bust. 
7708,  four-piece  skirt,  22  to  32  waist. 
7791,  guimpe  with  yokes,  34  to  42  bust. 


Perforated  for  yokes  and  facings  of 
various  depths,  with  or  without  sleeves 
that  can  be  made  in  elbow  or  full  length. 
7811,  middy  blouse  in  Balkan  style,  for 
misses  and  small  women,  14,  16  and  18 
years.  Price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 

Marking  Wedding  Gifts. 

Will  you  give  the  proper  initial  to  be 
placed  on  wedding  gifts?  Should  it  be  the 
bride’s  maiden  name  or  her  “Mrs.”  name? 
1£  an  announcement  is  received  and  a  pres¬ 
ent  is  sent  then  which  initial  is  proper  ? 

C.  L.  F. 

Custom  decrees  that  wedding  gifts 
should  always  be  marked  with  the  ini¬ 
tials  of  the  bride’s  maiden  name,  like 
her  linen  and  trousseau.  Even  if  the 
gift  is  not  sent  until  the  announcement 
is  received  it  should  be  marked  in  this 
"hv,  as  the  present  is,  according  to  con¬ 
tention,  sent  to  the  bride-to-be,  rather 
than  to  the  married  woman. 


It  digs  right  down  into 
the  tiniest  cracks  and  re¬ 
moves  every  particle  of 
grease.  Cuts  butter-rims 
as  nothing  else  can. 
Cleans  the  churn  thor¬ 
oughly,  hygienically  and 
keeps  it  sweet. 

Many  Uses  and  Full 
Directions  on  Large 
Sifter  Can  —  10c . 


Easter  Rabbits  and  Eggs. 

Will  you  tell  me  why  the  rabbit  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Easter  season,  and  what 
connection  it  has  with  the  Easter  egg? 

w.  M.  D. 

Many  of  the  emblems  and  observances 
of  the  Feast  of  the  Resurrection  are 
remnants  of  the  Spring  festival  of  a 
pagan  period.  Eastre  or  Oestre  was  the 
Spring  goddess  of  northern  Europe,  and 
the  rabbit  was  associated  with  her.  The 
egg  was  an  emblem  of  the  resurrection 
in  pagan  times.  With  the  spread  of 
Christianity  the  customs  and  emblems  of 
heathen  festivals  were  often  continued 
where  a  Christian  feast  was  coincident 
with  them,  as  where  the  gaiety  and 
license  of  the  Roman  Saturnalia  were 
grafted  upon  the  Christian  Christmas. 
The  rabbit  and  the  egg  being  thus  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Spring  feast  of  the 
Resurrection,  Teutonic  folklore  com¬ 
bined  them  by  asserting  that  the  Easter 
rabbit  brought  the  Easter  eggs,  just  as 
the  stork  brought  the  babies.  Many  a 
child’s  first  recollection  of  the  brightly 
colored  eggs  is  of  finding  them  in  a 
nest  of  moss  out  in  the  garden,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  rabbit  had 
brought  them.  So  we  give  Br,er  Rabbit 
the  same  standing  towards  Easter  that 
Santa  Claus  has  towards  Christmas — a 
jolly  little  myth  that  adds  to  our  pleas¬ 
ures  and  gaiety,  without  being  permitted 
to  obscure  the  greater  and  more  impor¬ 
tant  observances  of  a  Christian  feast. 


Wild  Plants  and  Birds  as  Neighbors. 

Usually  at  this  time  of  the  year  (April 
17),  my  wild  garden,  in  the  shady  angle 
of  the  house,  is  still  covered  with  snow, 
but  this  last  Winter,  even  Vermont  had 
but  a  thin  mantle  of  white,  and  the  gar¬ 
den  was  freed  from  it  weeks  ago.  Yes¬ 
terday.  after  supper,  I  raked  out  the 
dead  leaves  from  among  the  tall  canes 
of  flowering  raspberry,  and  between 
them  and  the  house,  where  the  blood- 
root,  first  of  my  garden’s  flowers,  will 
soon  be  pricking  through  the  soil.  I  re¬ 
placed  the  spruce  boughs  which  I  keep 
on  the  garden  at  present,  for  my  neigh¬ 
bor’s  hens  are  socially  inclined,  and  I 
do  not  want  the  roots  of  my  delicate 
woods  plants  torn  up.  Two  song  spar¬ 
rows  run  about  among  the  boughs,  find¬ 
ing  seeds  that  are  scattered  for  them, 
and  a  pair  of  bluebirds  are  spending  days 
and  days  in  deciding  which  house  in  th-* 
old  Porter  tree  they  will  rent  for  the 
season.  Sir  Blue  prefers  the  lower 
house,  made  of  weathered  shingles,  and 
coaxes  his  plain  little  lady  until  at  times 
she  will  enter  it.  Then  he  stands  on 
the  nearest  overhanging  branch  and  lifts 
his  wings  and  shivers  with  the  delighted 
hope  that  she  will  decide  upon  that  spa¬ 
cious  dwelling.  But  she  is  steadfast  in 
her  preference  for  the  rusty  tomato  can 
on  a  little  board,  higher  up.  She  is  not 
wholly  wise,  for  that  can  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  placed,  so  that  there  is  a  perch 
from  which  English  sparrows  can  enter 
it,  while  the  shingle  box  has  no  standing 
room  in  front  of  its  door.  It  was  care¬ 
fully  so  placed,  because  the  English 
sparrows  cannot  fly  from  a  distance  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  door  of  the  house,  while 
the  bluebirds  can,  easily.  Perhaps  she 
thinks  cats  would  reach  the  lower  box, 
but  blackberry  canes  with  strong,  sharp 
thorns  are  tied  about  the  tree  trunk  to 
guard  against  that  danger. 

Twice  the  brave  and  devoted  Sir  Blue 
lias  hustled  a  meddlesome  English  spar¬ 
row  away  from  that  tin  house.  He  can 
ably  defend  his  castle  while  he  is  there, 
but  I  fear  that  some  time  in  his  absence 
these  sparrows  will  enter  and  throw  out 
the  eggs  as  they  did  with  our  last  blue¬ 
birds. 

The  man  of  the  house  is  not  blood¬ 
thirsty,  but  this  year  we  decided  that  if 
we  wanted  bluebirds,  vve  couldn’t  have 
English  sparrows,  so  when  they  began 
as  usual  to  swarm  about  our  yard,  he 
got  out  his  gun.  Seven  heads  of  fam¬ 
ilies  and  two  females  fell  before  it,  at 
different  times,  and  then  for  two  days  it 
was  quiet  about  the  house.  The  relief 
from  the  constant  yipping,  so  trying  to 
the  nerves,  was  a  blessing.  But  on  the 
third  day  .over  came  the  eighth  gentleman 
sparrow,  from  the  house  opposite,  bring¬ 
ing  his  family.  *as  usual,  to  raise  in  our 


yard.  Very  soon,  as  I  said,  they  began 
to  interfere  with  the  bluebirds.  The 
noise  of  these  sparrows  is  bad  enough, 
but  their  meanness - ! 

The  rockery  in  the  garden  began  to 
show  through  the  snow  early  in  the 
year,  and  has  been  very  pleasant  to  see. 
Nearly  all  of  the  larger  rocks  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  moss,  which  made  a  spot  of 
bright  green  amid  the  surrounding 
whiteness.  Courageous  little  polypody 
stands  as  erect  and  green  as  in  i 
weather,  while  evergreen  woods  fern, 
though  it  keeps  its  bright  color,  spreads 
its  large  fronds  upon  the  moss  in  a  cir¬ 
cle  about  its  shining  brown  cushion  of 
starting  croziers,  and  its  neighbor,  the 
Christmas  fern,  follows  its  example.  The 
first  plant  to  show  a  new  tender  green 
growing  in  the  moss  is  a  wild  columbine, 
while  near  the  corner  of  the  house  the 
herb  Robert  is  pushing  up  lengthening 
stems  for  its  five-sided,  much-divided 
leaves,  that  were  green  even  amid  the 
snow. 

Under  the  windows  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  house,  I.  to-day,  discovered  little 
new  leaves  of  tall  meadow  rue,  sweet 
cicely,  interrupted  fern  and  false  spike¬ 
nard.  All  of  these  little  growing  things, 
together  with  the  nesting  birds,  lend  an 
enchantment  to  house-cleaning  davs, 
even  if  one  feels  rather  like  a  thief  in 
taking  time  to  love  and  tend  them. 

e.  v.  M. 

Grape  Pulp. — Grapes  are  relished  by 
nearly  everyone,  either  fresh  from  the 
vines,  or  stewed  out  of  season  as  can¬ 
ned  grapes.  Many  persons  object  to  the 
seeds,  though  it  is  still  a  disputed  point 
whether  grape  seeds  really  cause  any 
physical  injury.  However,  they  may, 
be  quite  easily  and  very  deliciously  pre¬ 
pared  without  the  seeds  by  the  following 
method :  Pick  the  grapes  when  fully  ripe, 
stew  in  porcelain  vessel  till  soft,  which 
will  take  only  a  few  minutes,  then  press 
through  colander  while  hot.  This  re¬ 
moves  the  skins  and  practically  all  the 
seeds,  and  leaves  a  thick  mixture  of 
grape  juice  and  pulp.  Place  on  stove, 
add  one-half  cup  sugar  to  each  quart  of 
pulp.  Heat  to  boiling  point  and  can  as 
other  fruit.  The  pulp  is  served  cold 
and  is  greatly  relished  by  all. 

MRS.  D.  p. 


Save 


TO 


on  First  Cost- 
Then 


7=  MORE  HEAT  =T 


WITH  LESS  FUEL 

Are  yon  willing  to  pay  S25  to  8T5  more  for  a  fur¬ 
nace  not  nearly  as  good,  as  the  Kalamazoo' 
Certainly  not,  especially  -when  the  Kalamazoo 
gives  greater  beat  and  cuts  down  fuel  bills. 
Furnace  and  complete  fittings  shipped  direct  at 
factory  price. 

30  Days  Free  Trial — Cash  or  Credit 

You  don’t  keep  tbs  Kalamazoo  unless  it  proves 
In  service  that  it  can  heat  your  honse  perfectly 
at  minimum  expense.  Convenient  payments. 
We  pay  freight  charges. 

Furnace  Book  Free 

Gives  you  farts  that  will  save  you  money  in 
buying.  Installing  and  operating  your  furnace. 
We’re  glad  to  mall  It  free— write  a  request  on 
a  postal,— ask  for  catalog  No.  910. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrt.,  Kalamazoo,  Midi. 

We  have  two  other  catalogs,  one  describing 
Heating  and  Cooking  Stoves,  the  other  describ¬ 
ing  Gas  .Ranges.  Which  one  do  you  wish? 


Trade  Mark  Registered. 


is  yours,  no  matter  what  you 
are  up  against,  if  you  own  a 

Fish  Brand  Reflex  Slicker 

The  coat  that  keeps  out 
ALL  the  rain 

On  every  label 
we  print  plainly 

Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 

and 

we  mean  it. 

$3.00 

Everywhere 

If  not.  at  your 
dealer’s,  sent 
prepaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price. 

Send  for  illustra¬ 
ted  folder  de¬ 
scribing  this  and 
other  Fish  Brand 
garments. 

tOW ER's 


OsamtS^  A’  J’  IS? on  co" 

Tower  Canadian  Limited,  Toronto  21  s 


Chums  4 

Easily  and 
Quickly 
Cleaned  with 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

TESTING  WITH  TUBERCULIN. 

Tell  me  liow  to  test  cattle  with  tubercu¬ 
lin?  How  much  to  a  dose  for  a  cow  or 
ox?  How  would  I  know  when  cow  is  free 
from  the  disease?  J.  G. 

Colchester,  Conn. 

Unless  you  have  a  rather  more  than 
ordinary  “knack”  for  such  work,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  you  could  make  a 
satisfactory  test  with  tuberculin ;  with¬ 
out,  at  least,  having  first  seen  it  done 
by  a  competent  person.  The  procedure 
is  simple,  but  requires  ability  to  use  a 
hypodermic  syringe  and  take  an  ani¬ 
mal’s  temperature  correctly.  Animals 
to  be  tested  should  be  kept  under  na¬ 
tural  conditions  avoiding  unusual  ex¬ 
citement  or  other  disturbance.  To  as¬ 
certain  the  normal  temperature  take 
three  preliminary  measurements,  two 
hours  apart,  using  a  physician’s  or 
veterinarian’s  thermometer.  Then  inject 
two  cubic  centimeters  (one  dose)  of 
tuberculin  beneath  the  skin  of  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  neck,  having  first  cleansed  the 
site  of  the  injection  with  a  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  sterilized 
the  needle  by  dipping  it  into  liquid  car¬ 
bolic  acid.  Within  eight  hours  from 
the  injection  resume  the  temperature 
measurements  at  two  hour  intervals  con¬ 
tinuing  them  until  at  least  18  hours 
from  the  time  of  the  injection.  If  by 
the  eighteenth  hour  the  temperature 
should  show  a  tendency  to  rise,  con¬ 
tinue  taking  the  temperature  until  24 
hours  from  the  time  of  the  injection. 
If,  during  this  period,  the  temperature 
should  rise  two  degrees  or  more  above 
the  highest  temperature  obtained  in  the 
preliminary  measurements,  the  animal  is 
considered  to  have  tuberculosis.  The 
above  dose  of  tuberculin  is  sufficient 
for  a  full-grown  animal  weighing  from 
800  to  1,000  pounds;  for  lighter  or 
heavier  animals  the  dose  is  proportion¬ 
ate.  In  New  York  State,  dairymen  mak¬ 
ing  a  tuberculin  test  of  their  cattle  are 
required  to  report  the  same  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  at  Albany, 
and  before  making  it  should  procure 
from  the  Commissioner  the  necessary 
blanks  for  such  reports.  The  tuberculin 
and  necessary  instruments  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  any  druggist. 

M.  B.  D. 


BUTTER  COWS  IN  VERMONT. 

This  section  is  noted  for  its  Jersey 
cattle,  and  we  get  buyers  from  all  over 
the  United  States.  There  were  to  my 
knowledge  five  carloads  of  dairy  cattle 
bought  in  this  locality  last  Fall  and 
shipped  to  Ohio  and  Oklahoma.  This  of 
course  makes  breeding  of  Jerseys  a  prof¬ 
itable  business.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
ultimate  result  will  be.  Of  course  one 
result  is  that  more  hay  is  sold,  and  we 
know  that  if  that  practice  is  carried  too 
far  it  will  deplete  the  fertility  of  the 
farms.  Good  prices  have  been  realized 
for  dairy  cattle  and  at  the  present  time 
I  think  they  are  as  high  or  higher  than 
they  ever  were.  As  to  dairying  I  can 
say  that  prices  for  dairy  products  were 
never  higher.  Our  main  product  in  this 
locality  is  butter.  Our  main  income  is 
from  our  dairy.  I  heard  a  man,  a 
stranger  to  this  locality,  say  recently  of 
the  farmers  here,  that  if  their  dairies 
were  taken  away  they  would  starve. 
Feeds  of  all  kinds  have  been  relatively 
low  this  Winter,  which  has  been  greatly 
appreciated  after  several  years  of  high 
prices.  Pastures  are  getting  to  be  pretty 
uncertain.  Our  pastures  are  on  high, 
steep,  rough  land  and  it  is  impossible  to 
plow  and  reseed  the  majority  of  them. 
They  have  been  dried  up  by  the 
droughts,  eaten  clean  by  grasshoppers 
and,  last  but  not  least,  they  have  been 
pastured  to  death.  The  result  is  that  in 
May  and  June  the  cows  get  pretty  fair 
feed,  but  after  that  dry  cows  will  grow 
poor.  My  opinion  is  that  the  time  is 
coming  when  the  cows  will  be  kept  up 
the  year  round  and  fed  in  Summer  from 
a  silo  built  for  that  purpose,  and  that 
these  old  hills  will  be  reforested,  as  they 
should  be. 

In  closing,  I  will  sum  up  by  saying 
that  I  think  the  dairy  business  does 
offer  a  good  opening  for  a  young  man 
here  in  this  vicinity.  Of  course  you 
must  take  the  young  man  into  considera¬ 
tion.  If  he  will  breed  pure  Jersey 
stock  along  with  his  dairying  there  is 
no  limit  to  his  opportunities. 

SOLON  J.  VAIL. 

Windsor  Co.,  Vt. 


Indigestion. 

My  two-year-old  heifer  is  due  to  freshen 
June  1,  second  calf.  She  seems  to  be  in 
excellent  condition,  but  she  drinks  very 
little  water,  which  has  been  warmed,  since 
November,  and  at  times  I  imagine  her  to 
be  in  distress,  for  she  groans,  draws  long, 
deep  breaths,  ending  with  a  sigh.  Im¬ 
mediately  upon  drinking,  there  is  a  rum¬ 
bling,  and  then  gas  seems  to  come,  same 
as  a  person  belching.  I  feed  her  good 
hay,  about  two-quart  measure  of  bran  and 
oats  each,  morning  and  night.  Her  first 
calf  came  June  GO  and  during  September 

she  made  from  seven  to  eight  pounds  of 
butter  a  week,  using  two  and  three  quarts 
milk  a  day.  No  grain  was  fed.  During 
Winter,  and  so  far  this  Spring,  have  aver¬ 
aged  five  pounds  butter  a  week,  three  to 
three  and  one-half  quarts  milk  morning  and 
night.  What  is  your  opinion  of  her?  Is 
she  worth  keeping?  g.  a.  w. 

Maine. 

Stop  warming  the  drinking  water.  Allow 
free  access  to  rock  salt,  or  give  her  an 
ounce  of  salt  a  day  in  her  feed.  Make 
her  take  plenty  of  exercise  every  day.  Feed 
cornmeal,  ground  screened  oats,  bran  and 
a  little  oil  meal,  along  with  mixed  clover 
hay,  silage  or  roots,  and  corn  fodder  in 
Winter  and  green  grass  in  Summer.  She 
seems  to  be  worth  keeping.  See  that  the 
stable  is  well  ventilated  and  that  the 
bowels  of  the  cow  are  kept  active,  when 
we  think  she  will  not  show  any  of  the 
symptoms  you  describe.  In  all  such  cases 
it  is  well  to  have  the  animal  tested  with 
tuberculin,  lest  tuberculosis  be  present. 

A.  s.  A. 

Ringworm. 

I  have  a  cow  that  my  neighbor  says 
has  the  barn  itch.  I  bought  this  cow 
only  about  six  weeks  ago.  Is  it  con¬ 
tagious  to  other  cows,  and  also  to  horse 
stabled  in  one  end  of  cow  barn?  What 
will  cure  it?  Must  I  fumigate  the  barn? 

Massachusetts.  G.  w.  D. 

The  disease  no  doubt  is  ringworm  and 
it  is  contagious.  The  vegetable  parasite 
causing  the  disease  also  lives  on  damp 
walls,  woodwork,  feed  mangers,  racks, 
fences,  etc.  To  get  rid  of  the  disease  it 
is  necessary  to  cleanse,  disinfect  and  white¬ 
wash  the  stable.  Scrub  and  scrape  affected 
spots  on  skin  to  rid  them  of  scabs  and 
scales ;  then  wet  with  a  solution  of  two 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  a  gallon 
of  boiling  water.  Use  when  cold  and  re¬ 
peat  as  often  as  found  necessary.  To 
spots  on  face  apply  iodine  ointment  each 
other  day,  rubbing  it  in  thoroughly. 

A.  S.  A. 

Heifer  With  Cough. 

I  have  a  two-year-old  heifer  that  caught 
cold  this  Spring  and  coughs  some.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  her.  f.  w. 

New  York. 

Have  her  tested  with  tuberculin,  as 
tuberculosis  is  the  probable  cause  of  cough 
and  will  be  determined  in  that  way. 
Meanwhile  isolate  the  heifer  and  do  not 
use  her  milk.  a.  s.  a. 


Pigs  With  Cough. 

My  pigs  seem  to  have  a  cough  and  choke 
when  they  eat.  Could  you  tell  me  what  is 
the  matter  and  what  to  do  for  it?  o.  T. 

New  Jersey. 

You  do  not  state  age  of  pigs.  If  they 
are  quite  small  the  cough  may  be  due 
to  dusty  bedding,  or  to  sleeping'  in  damp 
beds.  Remove  such  causes.  In  older  pigs 
lung  worms  are  the  common  cause  of 
cough  and  there  is  no  cure,  but  if  well 
fed  pigs  tend  to  throw  off  the  trouble.  It 
is  well,  on  general  principles,  to  treat 
for  worms  by  mixing  turpentine  in  the  slop 
three  consecutive  mornings,  allowing  one 
dram  for  each  80  pounds  of  hog.  Change 
pigs  out  to  new  ground,  if  they  are  in 
yards  long  used  by  swine.  a.  s.  a. 

Chorea. 

What  ails  my  dog?  He  keeps  jerking  his 
right  hind  leg  both  standing  and  lying. 
He  is  about  six  months  old  and  will  weigh 
about  30  pounds.  I  think  it  must  be  some 
nervous  trouble  because  if  he  had  been  hurt 
he  would  get  better,  but  he  seems  to  be 
getting  worse  all  the  time.  b.  w.  b. 

New  York. 

The  disease  is  chorea  (St.  Vitus’  dance) 
and  it  is  practically  incurable.  It  often 
follows  a  severe  attack  of  distemper,  or 
it  may  be  brought  on  by  irritation  of  in¬ 
testinal  worms.  Worms  should  be  des¬ 
troyed  by  medicine  to  be  had  ready  for  use, 
in  any  drug  store.  Make  the  dog  live  out 
of  doors  as  much  as  possible.  a.  s.  a. 

Spavin. 

I  have  purchase  a  horse  having  a  spavin. 
Can  you  give  me  information  as  to  whether 
it  can  be  cured  or  not  and  if  it  can  be, 
what  is  the  best  medicine  to  use?  The 
horse  is  six  years  old.  The  spavin  is 
located  on  the  inside  of  the  left  hawk 
joint,  just  at  the  lower  edge  of  joint.  It 
first  became  noticeable  some  time  last  Sum¬ 
mer.  A.  A.  p. 

Wyoming. 

We  cannot  form  a  correct  idea  of  the 
spavin  from  your  incomplete  description. 
You  do  not  say  whether  it  is  soft  or  hard 
or  whether  it  gives  rise  to  lameness.  If 
soft  it  is  a  bog  spavin ;  if  hard  it  is  a 
bone  spavin.  If  lameness  is  absent  better 
leave  it  alone.  If  lameness  is  present  have 
the  hock  joint  and  spavin  fired  and  blis¬ 
tered  by  a  veterinarian  and  then  tie  horse 
up  short  in  stall  for  a  six  week  rest. 

A.  S.A. 
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jWEATHER 
!  VANE. 

IRON  y^> 

22  INCHES 

31  -  -- 

-SHROOF  ^ 

ATTACHMENT.^^ 

HIGH. 

LONG. 

P 

MODEL  D  $4.00 
“  A  2.25 

In  Parcel  Post  Packages. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 

Leggett  &  Brother 

301  Pearl  St.,  -  New  York 


Ask  Your 
Neighbor 
About  his 

Di  Law 


Wherever 

you  find  a  De  Laval 
user  you  will  find  a  “booster.” 

The  De  Laval  satisfies,  pleases  and 
makes  money  for  its  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  owners. 

There  are  probably  quite  a  number  of  your 
neighbors  who  are  using  cream  separators  and 
in  most  communities  a  majority  of  these  machines 
are  De  Lavals. 

If  you  expect  to  buy  a  separator  it  will  be  worth 
your  while  to  see  what  some  of  these  De  Laval  users 
think  of  their  machines. 

If  the  evidence  of  your  neighbors  who  use  and  recom¬ 
mend  the  De  Laval  is  not  enough  to  convince  you  of 
De  Laval  superiority,  have  the  local  De  Laval  agent  put 
one  in  on  trial  for  you  and  try  any  other  machine  you 
want  to  alongside  of  the  De  Laval. 

Let  the  De  Laval  start  saving  your  cream  right  now, 
this  spring.  It  will  soon  pay  for  itself. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book,  in  which 
important  dairy  question!  are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authori¬ 
ties,  is  a  book  that  every  cow  owner  should  nave.  Mailed  free 
upon  request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New  19l3DeLava] 
catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.  Write  to  nearest  office. 

The  De  Laval 
Separator  Co., 


New  York 
Chicago 
Frisco 


SOONER  OR  LATER 
YOU  WILL  BUY  A 

De  Laval 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFETO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

_ PURIFIES. 

It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  la 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 

Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICHIGAN 


you  be  a  Veterinarian 


T^ave  a  profession  of  your  own.  Be  independent. 
Make  big  money!  Be  your  own  bos3— you  can 
do  it  easily.  Veterinarians  now  in  greater 
demand  than  ever.  Send  today  for 

FREE  BOOK 

Write  Today  ents.etc.  Our  grad¬ 
uates  always  succeed— so  can  you! 

Great  opportunity  for  you.  Addrc&s 

GRAND  RAPIDS  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 


16l  Louis  St. 


JJrant^ajjids^hch^ 


HORSE  LAME? 


Use  K I  MUG’S  Fatuous 
OINTMENT.  A  sure  cure 
for  boue,  bog,  and  blood 
spavin,  ringbone,  curb,  soft  bunches,  spliut,  ele.  fiO  cent#,  post¬ 
paid.  E.  Kindig,  Jr.,  lteiaedy  Co.,  4b2*»  Woodland  Ave.#  Fhila. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Does  Away  with  Sour  Milk 


Milk  keeps  better, 
is  tli  oroughly  aer¬ 
ated  and  cooled  ; 
grass,  stable  and 
other  odors  re¬ 
moved  by  the 

“Bestov” 

Milk  Coeler 

Milk  Hows  down  on 
both  outside  surfaces, 
cold  water  starts  at 
bottom  of  cooler  and 
flows  up.  Requires  no 
a 1 1 e  lit  io n.  Parts 
touched  by  milk  are 
copper  or  brass  tinned. 

Send  for  our  new 
Catalog  “  D  ” 
Dairymens  Supply 
Co.,  Philadelphia 
and  Landsdowne,Pa. 


ONE  DIPPING  KILLS  ALL  TICKS 


and  keeps  SHEEP  free  from  fresh  attacks. 
Used  on  250  million  sheep  annually.  Increases 
quantity  and  quality  of  wool.  Improves  appear¬ 
ance  and  condition  of  flock.  If  dealer  can’t 
supply  you  sond  $1.75  for  $2  packet.  Shipments 
can  be  made  from  New  York  City.  Specially 
illustrated  booklet  on  "Ticks”  sent  free  for  ask¬ 
ing,  a  post  card  brings  it. 

WM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS.  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

Dept.  20,  64  W.  Illinois  St. 


Yoi»kStateFai«ms  for  S  ale 


Fruit,  dairy  and  garden.  Exception¬ 
al  opportunities  in  every  county  of 
State,  where  farming  pays  best.  I’rin 
cipal  brokers  are  co-operating  under 
name  of  FARM  BROKERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF 
N.  Y.  STATE.  Buyers  derive  the  benefit. 
Address  State  Farm  Brokers'  Association, 
130  Stone  Buildino,  Oneida,  New  York,  for 
Free  Bulletin  just  Issued. 


s£nd  fn 

fas 


MINERAL 
THEAVE 
y5e2rs  REMEDY 


NEGLECT1 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse* 

Send  to-day  for^ 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE, 

6afc— Certain , 


$3  Package^ 

will  euro  any  case  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

I  Agents  Wanted 

_ _ _  Write  for  descriptive  booklet 

Mineral  Heare  Remedy  Co..  4til  Fourth  A»e Pittsburgh,  Pi 
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Milk 


In  effect  May  1,  1913,  the  N.  Y.  Milk 
Exchange  price  was  reduced  10  cents  per 
40-quart  can,  now  being:  B  (selected  raw 
and  pasteurized),  $1.61  per  40-quart  can; 
C  (for  cooking  and  manufacturing),  $1.51 
netting  3J4  and  3  cents  to  shippers  in 
the  26-cent  zone. 

The  zones  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  follows :  23  cents 
for  the  first  40  miles  from  New  York ;  26 
cents  for  the  next  GO  miles ;  29  cents  for 
the  next  90  miles ;  beyond  this,  32  cents. 
The  railroads  allow  a  discount  for  car  lots 
of  10,000  quarts  of  10  and  12%  per  cent. 


They  have  milk  inspectors  also  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  An  English  dairy¬ 
man  is  said  to  have  hung  up  the  following 
for  their  benefit : 

Will  you  walk  into  my  cowshed? 

Said  file  farmer  to  the  men ; 

’Tis  the  prettiest  little  cowshed 
That  ever  you  did  ken. 

The  floors  are  spread  with  carpets, 

A  piano’s  in  the  stall, 

And  for  the  cow's  aesthetic  taste, 

I've  pictures  on  the  wall. 


As  to  pasture,  and  especially  new  seeding 
and  hay,  the  outlook  is  not  encouraging. 
We  have  had  a  long  period  of  dry  cold 
north  winds  that  are  very  trying,  and  there 
is  no  let-up  yet.  I  doubt  if  there  are  as 
many  cattle  in  the  country  as  a  few  years 
ago.  At  least  buyers  tell  me  they  are  hard 
to  pick  up,  and  local  butchers  complain 
that  they  are  unable  to  find  more  than  occa¬ 
sional  beef  animals,  and  are  buying  western 
beef.  The  dairy  prices  are  not  abnormal, 
and  any  scarcity  in  that  line  has  not  led 
to  any  exorbitant  prices.  Our  soil  here  is 
what  the  Government  surveyors  (Geological 
Survey)  called  Volusia  silt.  It  packs  easily 
under  pasturage,  makes  permanent  pasture 
diflicult,  except  in  wet  places,  and  renders 
rotation  very  necessary.  As  regards  the 
opening  I  think  where  a  comparatively  few 
cows  are  kept  the  returns  are  fairly  satis¬ 
factory.  Where  they  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  requires  figuring  to  support 
them  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  them  and 
oftentimes  a  loss.  In  a  nutshell  they  are 
all  right  if  only  what  the  farm  can  easily 
support  are  kept.  Double  the  numbers  and 
you  more  than  double  the  expense.  Go 
careful.  f.  M.  h. 

lleynoldsville,  N.  Y. 


The  Fat  Test  for  Milk. 

The  butter-fat  test  went  into  effect  the 
first  of  April  to  a  moderate  degree  in  the 
milk  shipping  district.  Already  there  are 
more  than  rumors  of  disatisfaction  in  some 
quarters.  There  seems  to  be  a  greater 
temptation  to  work  schemes  with  the  test 
than  with  anything  else  in  conection  with 
the  handling  of  milk.  There  are  men  who 
will  not  violate  their  consciences  by  manip¬ 
ulating  the  test,  but  there  are  some  who 
seem  to  be  differently  constituted.  To 
these  men  the  temptation  to  modify  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  test  is  more  than  they  can 
stand,  and  the  result  is  injustice  to  the 
producer  and  dissatisfaction  on  all  sides,  ex¬ 
cept  to  a  favored  few  who  may  be  in  a 
position  to  exert  an  influence  in  the  locality. 
The  plan  adopted  is  to  pay  extra  for  all 
milk  testing  over  3.7  per  cent.  The  plan 
is  faulty  at  the  outset.  The  reason  for 
introducing  the  test  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  since  it  has  been  out  the  fat  con¬ 
tent  of  milk  has  been  constantly  deteriorat¬ 
ing.  In  some  sections  it  has  gone  so  low 
by  selection  of  cows  and  by  breeding  that 
the  milk  is  positively  below  standard.  It 
seemed  necessary  for  the  dealers  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  counteract  the  tendency,  and  the 
result  has  been,  to  adopt  the  test  to  the 
extent  noted. 

Conditions  are  a  little  chaotic.  Milk 
drawers  who  have  heavy  loads  of  milk  to 
haul  insist  upon  turning  the  contents  of  a 
part  can  into  others  that  are  not  com¬ 
pletely  filled.  This  mixes  milk  of  different 
dairies  together,  and  a  complete  sample 
is  impossible.  The  sample  taken  may  be 
far  from  fair,  for  the  milk  that  is  not 
Included  in  the  one  case,  or  that  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  from  another  dairy  in  another  case 
may  be  either  richer  or  poorer  than  that 
from  which  the  sample  is  taken.  This  does 
not  explain  all  the  discrepancies  in  test  re¬ 
ports,  but  it  goes  to  show  the  carelessness 
of  some  methods  that  are  employed.  For 
all  that,  there  ought  not  to  be  a  difference 
of  seven  points  in  a  test  upon  different 
days.  This  amount  of  difference  has  been 
known  recently  in  the  reports  that  have 
come  from  the  creamery,  and  the  actual 
test  that  has  been  made  on  the  farm  where 
all  the  milk  was  carefully  sampled.  There 
has  been  a  difference  of  six  points  in  re¬ 
ports  from  the  factory  on  different  days. 
No  one  can  justify  such  reimrts.  If  it  is 
possible  for  such  variations  to  be  found  in 
an  honest  test,  then  there  is  no  justice 
in  the  law  which  permits  lines  when  there 
is  a  difference  between  the  test  made  by 
the  State  authorities  from  samples  collected 
at  the  creamery  and  samples  taken  at  the 
dairy  a  day  or  a  few  days  later.  I  am 
more  in  sympathy  with  the  justice  of  the 
law  which  sanctions  the  comparison  of  the 
two  tests  than  with  such  reports  from  the 
creamery  showing  greater  variations.  We 
have  either  to  admit  the  injustice  of  the 
law  or  assert  that  the  creamery  test  is  in¬ 
correct.  Then  when  the  home  test  is  fully 
up  to  the  highest  test  at  the  creamery  and 
8eveu  points  above  the  later  report  of  the 
creamery  it  is  undeniable  that  either  the 
sample  of  the  creamery  is  bad  or  the  test 
wrong.  Creamery  owners  ought  to  lay  pres¬ 
sure  on  managers  who  are  making  such 
reports,  or  they  will  lay  themselves  open 
to  the  charge  of  being  parties  to  a  fraud. 

I  have  said  that  the  plan  of  the  test 
as  outlined  this  Spring  is  wrong.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  a  better  grade  "of  milk  by  the 
test,  that  farmers  will  take  pains  to  grade 
up  and  select  so  as. to  make  milk  of  a 
Higher  fat  content.  The  reverse  will  re¬ 


sult  in  the  case  of  all  low-testing  milk. 
If  one  gets  as  much  for  3.2  per  cent  milk 

as  for  3.7  per  cent  then  the  tendency  will 

be  to  get  as  near  the  3.2  per  cent  as  pos¬ 
sible  if  the  test  is  below  3.8  per  cent  as 
it  is  in  a  great  many  cases.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  men  who  have  3.7  milk  that  the 
dealers  are  anxious  to  have  improve  as  it 
is  those  who  have  milk  that  is  near  stand¬ 
ard  or  below  it.  The  plan  adopted  may 

help  the  one  who  nears  the  3.8  per  cent 

to  grade  up,  hut  it  will  not  reach  the  man 
who  is  very  low.  Further  than  that,  it  will 
not  encourage  the  man  who  has  four  per 
cent  milk  to  go  any  higher,  but  will  en¬ 
courage  the  man  with  3.6  per  cent  milk  to 
go  lower.  Then  the  distorted  reports  will 
tend  still  more  to  discourage  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  quality.  It  may  he  that  wrong 
reports  are  not  so  common  in  all  sections, 
and  I  doubt  if  they  are,  but  a  few  go  a  long 
way  to  bring  the  method  into  discredit. 

H.  H.  L. 


“  Dipped  ’’  Milk  Regulation, 

Associations  of  dealers  in  “loose”  or 
“dipped”  milk  and  individual  dealers,  of 
whom  there  are  about  29,000  in  New 
York  city,  are  to  fight  Health  Commis¬ 
sioner  Ernest  .T.  Lederle's  proposed  regu¬ 
lations  regarding  its  sale,  which  have  been 
submitted  to  the  associations  for  their  con¬ 
sideration.  A  hearing  wili  be  held  before 
June  1  and  the  milk  sellers  hope  to  have 
the  regulations  so  modified  that  repntable 
dealers  will  not  object  to  them.  The  reg¬ 
ulations  are  as  follows  : 

After  June  1,  1913,  the  sale  of  milk 
dipped  from  cans  will  be  permitted  only 
in  milk  stores  approved  by  this  depart¬ 
ment  and  for  which  a  permit  has  been 
issued,  or  in  places  in  which  foodstuffs 
other  than  milk  products  are  sold  in  origi¬ 
nal  packages  only. 

t.  The  goods  which  may  be  sold  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  preceding  rule  include 
any  foods  when  contained  in  unbroken 
packages,  also  eggs,  butter,  cream,  cheese, 
bread  and  crackers. 

2.  “Loose”  or  ‘'dipped”  milk  shall  not 
be  stored,  handled  or  sold  in  any  stable,  or 
in  any  room  used  for  cooking  or  domestic 
purposes,  or  in  any  room  which  communi¬ 
cates  directly  with  any  such  stable  or 
room,  or  in  any  room  in  which  there  is 
a  lavatory  apartment  or  with  which  a 
lavatory  apartment  communicates,  unless 
such  apartment  is  enclosed  by  a  vestibule 
and  both  apartment  and  vestibule  are  prop¬ 
erly  ventilated  to  the  external  air. 

3.  The  use  of  a  booth  or  small  room 
In  which  to  store  milk  or  cream  is  pro¬ 
hibited. 

4.  “Loose"  or  “dipped”  milk  shall  not 
be  stored,  handled  or  sold  in  any  room 
which  is  dark,  poorly  ventilated,  or  in 
which  rubbish  or  useless  material  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  accumulate,  or  in  which  there 
are  offensive  odors. 

5.  “Loose”  or  "dipped”  milk  shall  not 
be  stored,  handled  or  sold  in  any  room 
which  is  unduly  crowded  or  in  which  there 
is  not  sufficient  unoccupied  floor  space 
so  that  the  premises  may  be  readily  kept 
clean. 

6.  The  floors  of  rooms  in  which  “loose” 
or  “dipped”  milk  is  stored,  handled  or 
sold  shall  be  smooth,  free  from  crevices 
or  other  places  where  dirt  and  vermin  may 
lodge,  and  they  shall  be  watertight.  The 
walls  and  ceilings  of  all  such  rooms  shall 
be  of  enamel  brick,  cement  or  plaster, 
with  a  hard  finish.  In  the  event  that 
enamel  brick  is  not  used  the  walls  must 
be  painted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health  with  some  light  col¬ 
ored  paint. 

7.  The  cans  from  which  “loose”  or 
“dipped”  milk  is  sold  must  be  kept  in  a 
properly  constructed  ice  tub  surrounded 
with  ice  and  must  be  kept  covered  at  all 
times  except  when  milk  is  actually  being 
dipped  therefrom.  These  tubs  must  be 
painted  both  inside  and  outside  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  must  be  maintained  in  a  clean  con¬ 
dition  at  all  times.  A  sufficient  number 
of  ice  tubs  must  be  provided  to  care  for 
all  the  milk  or  cream  stored  on  the  prem¬ 
ises.  All  measures  and  other  utensils 
used  in  the  handling  of  “loose”  or  “dipped" 
milk  must  b<^  of  the  seamless  type  and 
must  be  kept  clean  while  in  use.  All  uten¬ 
sils  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  hot 
water  and  soda  immediately  after  each 
day’s  use. 

S.  An  adequate  supply  of  running  hot 
and  cold  water  must  be  provided  for  the 
washing  and  cleaning  of  milk  utensils. 

9.  "Loose”  or  “dipped”  milk  shall  not 
be  kept  for  sale,  handled  or  stored  in  any 
room  in  which  butter  or  cheese  is  manu¬ 
factured,  or  which  has  a  direct  communi¬ 
cation  with  a  room  in  which  such  ma¬ 
terial  is  prepared. 

10.  The  attendants  who  handle  “loose" 
or  “dipped”  milk  shall  wear  clean  white 
outer  clothing  while  engaged  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  milk. 


“MASHER'S  EQUAL —ofrr,’ 

breeding— three-years-old  bull,  by  Slasher’s  Sequel, 
from  A.  R.  dam.  C.  J.  HERRICK,  Delmar,  N.  Y. 

f'rylli#*  kind  that  bring  the  cows, 

V-Ollie  rlipS  NELSON'S.  Grove  City.  Pa! 

IX 

onsEs 

5U  STALLIONS 

and  MARES.  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per- 
chcron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.  W.  Green,  Middlefield,  O. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &  Warren 

Adirondack  Farms,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Ibe  greatest  breeding  establishment 
in  the  East 

Percheron,  Belgian  and 
Suffolk  Punch  Horses 

Thro*  importations  of  80  head  in 
seven  months.  Quality  draft  stal¬ 
lions  that  will  make  yon  money. 
Is  there  one  needed  in  your  town! 
Send  for  CoUitogue  C. 

I  ou  get  hnest  Jersey  Ked 
Pigs  at  cost  of  common  stock  by 
our  New  Sales  Offer. 

I  New  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE. 


OLLINS’ JERSEY  RED 

best 


PERCHERON  BELGIAN 

STALLIONS 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

X  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  newspaper  reports  that  the 
town  of  N'orthfield,  Minnesota,  (with  a  population  of 
less  than  3,500)  has  two  banks  with  assets  of  more  than 
11.000,000  each.  Bank  officials  attribute  their  prosperity 
to  the  business  in  purebred  Holstein  cattle  which  has  de¬ 
veloped  into  great  proportions  the  past  few  years.  The 
Holstein  herds  of  the  country  tributary  to  N'orthfield  are 
bringing  thousands  of  dollars  a  month  to  breeders. 

There  is  room  for  you  in  this  profitable  bnsiness.  The 
supply  will  not  overtake  the  demand  in  thirty  years. 
Send  for  our  >»  :e  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  r.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sec  y.  Bo*  105.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


CATTLE 


UfE  HAVE  A  YOUNG  BULL  FOR  SALE  that  is  a  show  ani- 
■*  mal,  largely  white  and  right  in  everyway.  Born 
Oct.  31.  1913.  Price,  *100.  Send  for  pedigree 
CLOVEHDALE  FARM,  -  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSKYS-COWS.  HEIFERS  AN0  BULLS-Two 

bulls  old  enough  for  service.  Prices,  $100  up. 

W.  ROBERT  DUNLOP.  Trolley  Station  19.  Fayetteville,  It.  Y. 


Butter  Profits 

You  ought  to  get  more  butter 
profits.  Jersey  Cattle  mean 
more  butter  profits,  because 
they  yield  more  butter  fat  at 
less  net  cost  of  keep  than  any 
other  breed. 

THE  JERSEY 

excels  in  beauty  of  dairy  type.  She  Is  a 
persistent  milker.  Jerseys  are  easily  accli¬ 
mated.  They  live  long  and  keep  healthy. 
They  mean  steady  butter  profits.  Write 
now  for  Jersey  facts.  Free  for  the  asking. 
~  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB  f 
324  W.  23d  St,,  New  York 


“EAST  RIVER  GRADE  H0LSTE1NS  ” 

FOR  SALE 

GO  COWS  served  to  come  fresh  this  fall  and  milking 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  pounds  per  day,  now. 

20  FRESH  COWS.  You  will  like  them.  Gome  and 
see  them  milked. 

25  COWS  due  to  calve  this  spring— Good  size  and 
in  fine  condition. 

Registered  Bulls  and  Registered  Cows  also  For  Sale. 

Bell  Phone,  JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

No.  Sll-F-S  Dept.  B  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMEN 

Your  profits  will  be  INCREASED  by  that 

Most  Economical  Producer 

The  Guernsey  Cow 

If  you  want  such,  write 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  Y  PETERBORO.  N.  H. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  f®, ,s*s 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenanao,  N.  Y. 


Breed  Up— Not  Down- 


|— i  Jersey  Bull  Calves 
you  can  afford  to 
buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  K.  F* 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


If  You  Want  Guernseys  ^sV^th?®1  mw 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Box  96.  Peekskiil.N.  Y. 

Thoroughbred  Registered  Holstein  Bulls 

for  sale  cheap  at  farmer's  prices.  One  born  July 
4.  1912:  others  from  two  weeks  to  two  months  old. 
All  well-grown,  perfectly  marked,  well-bred  and 
guaranteed  right  in  every  particular. 

S’,  B.  McUEStNAN,  .  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Closing-Out  Bargain  Sale-Ja£rh%d0ea 

Grade  year-old,  bred  to  hornless  Senaan  Buck-  l 
Pair  kids.  1  Senaan  Buck.  F.  P.  Knowles,  Guilford,  Ct. 

THOROUGHBRED  JERSEY  BULLS  —  1C 
1  and  18  months  old.  Tuberculin  tested  by  Stato 
Veterinary.  $50  each  Lindsey  Greene,  Indian  Fields,  N  Y 


We  want  to  get 
acquainted  with 
you.  It  will  be 
interesting. 


Price  and  Qual¬ 
ity  will  be  the 
convincing 
argument. 


A  step  {award 
when  buying  a 
Stallion  of 

GEO.  W.  SOUERS  &  SONS,  Huntington,  Indiana 

Branch  Barn  at  Harrison  Place,  off  Harrison  Street,  Post  Office  Box  333,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Eureka  stock 

Registered  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers. 

2  mos.  to  2  years  old. 

Chester  White.  Po¬ 
land  China  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Pigs,  all  ages. 

Collie  Pups  and  a 
variety  of  POULT K 
EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

Has  bred  more  high-class  hogs  than  any  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Have  sows  bred  for  Spring  litters  and  some 
Summer  farrowed  sow  pigs  that  are  right  to  be  bred 
for  next  Summer  farrow.  Write  me.  Address. 
J.  E.  WATSON.  PROP.,  MAIiBLEDALE,  CONN. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Bred  Sows,  Service  Boars,  Pigs  all  ages.  Ninety 
brood  sows  and  seven  mature  herd  boars  in  our 
brooding  herd.  No  animal  good  enough  unless 
large  enough.  We  have  the  large,  long-l>odied  and 
good-headed  kind  that  make  good  in  the  farrowing 
pen  as  well  as  show  ring. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Duroc  March  PigST^S?  rfei?-.  fiMrt: 


CHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BARNES.  Oxford.  N.  Y. 


Alfalfa  Lodge  YORKSHIRES 

Large  Englisii  White,  short-nose  type. 

Spring  pigs  ready.  Trios  not  akin. 

J.  G.  CURTIS,  Box  272,  Rochester,  N .  Y. 


YORKSHIRE  PIGS 

Ten  weeks  old.  Ready  to  ship.  Choicest  blood 
of  Western  herds  combined  with  Canadian 
•took  of  recognized  supremacy.  Registration 
free.  Satisfaction  or  money  back  quick. 

CRAM  WOOD  FARMS,  South  Amherst, Mass. 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 


C.  HBNR  Y  PEASE. 


from  record¬ 
ed  stock 
FOR  SALK 
MAPLETOW.  N-  Y. 


CTRONG,  HANDSOME  MULES— 5  and  9 
w  years;  guaranteed  sound;  12  hands;  reasonable, 
Reg-  Angoras.  L.  Ttiyson,  43  Ashford  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PERCHERON  STALLIONS,  with  quality  guaranteed,  at 
farmer's  prices.  BONNY  BROOK  FARM,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Rip-  Y  ork^hirp  c-*L»rge  English  \  ork- 
°‘fa  ■  urfk&nires  , hires;  pigs8  weeks’ 
old;  registered;  f.  o.  b.  Hamilton,  $10;  3  for  $27. 

FRANK  TOOKK,  Memeyliotit  Farm,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


Horses  and  Mules 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unceasing  source  of  i>le*«uie  amt  health  to  children. 

Safe  and  ideal  j>lay mates.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Highest  type. 
Complete  outfit*.  Satisfaction  gu;irMUUe«l.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue.  BKLLK  MKaDK  KAKM,  Box  20,  Markham,  Va. 
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The  Henyard. 

THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  twenty- third  week  of  the  contest 
shows  a  further  drop  in  egg  production, 
though  the  loss  is  only  41  eggs.  This  loss 
is  caused  entirely  by  the  American  breeds; 
the  White  Leghorns  show  a  gain  of  22  eggs 
over  the  previous  week,  their  output  being 
1053,  against  1031  last  week.  The  White 
I .leghorns  also  make  the  highest  score  for 
the  week,  and  second  and  third  place  too, 
with  the  exception  that  Colonial  Farms 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Rods  tie  two  pens  of 
Leghorns  for  second  place,  each  of  the  three 
pens  laying  20.  The  highest  score,  30,  was 
made  by  the  pen  of  W.  L.  Sleegur.  Mrs. 
E.  K.  Woodruff's  pen  laid  29,  and  O.  A. 
Foster's  laid  29. 

Five  pens  of  White  Leghorns  laid  28  each. 
They  are  the  pens  of  W.  P.  Canby,  Leroy 
E.  Sands,  A.  P.  Robinson,  Marwood  Poultry 
Farm,  and  the  pen  of  F.  A.  Jones.  Beulah 
Farms  White  Wyandottes  laid  27,  C.  S. 
Scoville’s  R.  C.  R.  1.  Reds  27,  F.  G.  Yost's 
White  Leghorns  27.  Rosswood  Foultry 
Farm's  White  Leghorns  27 ;  R.  A.  Marri- 
son’s  White  Leghorns  27 ;  Joseph  J.  Bar¬ 
clay’s  White  Leghorns  27,  and  the  Blue 
Andalusians  from  E.  D.  Bird  laid  27. 

The  average  number  of  eggs  laid  per 
pen  is  about  as  fair  a  way  of  comparing 
the  performance  of  the  different  breeds  as 
any.  The  averages  are  given  below  : 

Laid  Average 


8 

pens 

Barred  P.  Rooks.  .  .  . 

147 

18.36 

o 

pens 

White  P.  Rooks . 

39 

19.5 

o 

pons 

Columbian  P.  Rocks 

46 

23. 

pens 

White  Wyandottes.  . 

244 

22.  IS 

2 

pens 

Buff  Wyandottes  .  .  . 

41 

21.5 

8 

pens 

S.  C.  IL  I.  Reds _ 

176 

09 

5 

pens 

R.  C,  R.  I.  Reds _ 

90 

18. 

43 

pens 

White  Leghorns . 

1053 

24.5 

3 

pens 

Buff  Leghorns  . 

58 

19.3 

2 

pens 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  .  .  . 

41 

20.5 

4 

pens 

White  Orpingtons  .  . 

44 

11. 

It  will  be  seen  that  White  Leghorns  not 
only  made  nearly  all  the  high  scores,  but 
the  average  for  all  the  pens  of  that  breed 
was  greater  than  that  of  any  other.  At 
this  time  of  year  the  larger  breeds  are 
losing  a  good  deal  of  time  by  being  broody, 
while  the  Leghorn  goes  right  on  laying  eggs. 

While  Thomas  Barron's  White  Leghorns 
laid  26  and  Edward  Cam's  19  this  week, 
they  lay  enough  to  keep  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  procession  all  the  time.  Mr. 
Barron’s  have  now  laid  a  total  of  520.  and 
Mr.  Cam’s  466.  Geo.  II.  Schmitz's  Buff 
Leghorns  have  laid  443,  and  Edward  Cam's 
White  Wyandottes  420.  The  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  Braeside  Poultry  Farm  have 
laid  409,  and  O.  A.  Foster’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  404.  No  other  pens  have  laid  400. 
Twelve  pens  of  the  White  Leghorns  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  high  scores  this  week,  the 
number  of  eggs  ranging  from  27  to  30. 
All  the  other  breeds  combined  contribute 
four  of  the  high  scorers,  ranging  from  27 
to  29,  and  the  White  Leghorns  also  make 
the  highest  average  per  pen,  viz.,  24.5. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


These  Prize  English  Leghorns. 

I  was  up  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  last  week,  and 
in  looking  over  the  pens  in  the  laying  con¬ 
test  I  was  mightly  impressed  with  those 
English  Leghorns.  There  are  two  pens 
entered  from  England,  and  one  from  Cal¬ 
ifornia  for  which  Barron  raised  the  birds. 
This  latter  was  two  weeks  late  in  arriving, 
which  handicap  just  kept  them  out  of  third 
place  in  the  race.  Now  every  one  of  those 
15  birds  is  of  a  distinctly  different  type 
from  any  of  the  American  stock.  Their 
beaks  are  shorter  and  thicker,  their  combs 
and  wattles  larger  and  heavier,  and  their 
eyes  larger  and  more  prominent.  The  type 
is  uniform,  and  has  vigor  stamped  all  over 
It.  Naturally  it  brought  to  my  mind  the 
question  whether  or  no  English  judges  lay 
stress  upon  those  features  in  the  show  ring. 
It  was  evident  that  Barron  does  in  any 
case.  His  birds  are  on  the  qui  vive  every 
minute,  while  all  of  the  American  Leghorns 
do  more  or  less  loafing.  c.  m.  g. 

Indian  Runners  With  Mixed  Eggs. 

1.  What  makes  my  Fawn  and  White  In¬ 
dian  Runner  ducks  lay  all-colored  eggs? 
Some  are  a  very  light  color,  some  a  muggy 
color  and  others  a  very  green  color.  The 
latter  and  former  will  not  hatch.  My 
feed  is  all  right,  what  other  duck  raisers 
use.  2.  Is  grit  good  to  feed  to  baby  chicks 
exclusively  for  four  weeks?  3.  T  have  a 
farm  and  always  have  lettuce  that  I  cannot 
ship.  Is  this  good  to  feed  .to  laying  hens 
for  greens?  w.  k.  p. 

Florida. 

1.  It  is  not  the  nicest  thing  in  the 
world  to  say,  but  the  chances  are  that  your 
correspondent’s  Fawn  and  White  Runners 
lay  “all-colored  eggs”  because  he  has  been 
buncoed.  If  he  did  not  ask  for  white-egg 
layers,  and  the  breeder  did  not  advertise 
them,  there  is  no  redress.  If  he  did,  he 
can  demand  his  money  back,  or  ducks  that 
do  lay  white  eggs.  The  color  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  batching  unless 
the  green  eggs  are  freaks.  Some  wliite- 
egg  birds  out  of  condition  have  been  known 
to  lay  eggs  with  rough,  greenish,  triple¬ 
thick  shells.  These  are  abnormal,  and  do 
not  count,  except  against  the  condition  of 
the  bird  laying  them  temporarily.  Your 
readers  will  note  that  here  is  proof  posi¬ 
tive  (in  the  fact  that  these  ducks  lay  less 
eggs  of  all  colors),  that  the  Fawn  and 
White,  or  American  Standard  birds,  have 
not  reached  the  happy  white-egg  state 
which  their  breeders  claim  so  strenuously  ! 

2.  I  would  not  feed  grits  or  anything 
else  exclusively  to  chicks.  Variety  is  far 
better,  and  there  is  no  better  food  for  baby 
chicks  than  bread  moistened  with  sweet 
milk.  Not  even  of  this  would  I  feed  ex¬ 
clusively.  The  more  variety  of  good  feed, 
the  better  chicks  and  the  more  of  them  to 
answer  pullet  roll-call  next  Fall. 

3.  If  you  have  plenty  of  lettuce  to  feed, 
you  are  the  luckiest  of  breeders  and  I 
envy  you.  Feed  liberally,  remembering 
that  it  must  not  be  decayed  lettuce,  and 
that  one  can  feed  so  much  watery  stuff 
as  to  hinder  nutrition.  There  must  be 
enough  nutritious  grain,  etc.,  to  make  the 
eggs,  with  enough  lettuce  to  insure  the 
best  of  health.  Good  for  the  youngsters, 
too,  both  ducklings  and  chicks. 

C.  S.  VALENTINE. 


Roup. 

I  have  several  S.  C.  W.  Orpington  and 
R.  C.  R.  I.  Red  hens  which  have  a  swelling 
of  the  eye  (affecting  one  in  each  case_  so 
far).  The  eye  is  closed  and,  in  one  case 
the  swelling  has  broken  above  the  eye  and 
discharged  a  yellowish  pus.  In  one  other 
case  the  mouth  and  throat  have  swollen 
and  there  is  great  difficulty  in  breathing. 
Death  resulted  in  this  case  from  strangu¬ 
lation.  I  separated  the  affected  ones  as 
soon  as  discovered,  but  others  are  affected. 
I  have  fed  a  grain  mixture  in  the  morning 
and  at  night  and  dry  mash  is  before  them 
all  the  time.  They  have  been  fed  liberally 
with  green  food,  cabbage,  etc.,  and  fresh 
water  at  all  times.  The  coops  are  dry 
and  clean.  I  have  washed  the  affected 
parts  with  peroxide  and  carbolic  acid 
solution  and  used  vaseline,  but  nothing  I 
can  do  seems  to  help.  What  is  the  cause 
and  what  remedy  can  be  used?  e.  r. 

New  York. 

Your  fowls  evidently  have  a  contagious 
inflammation  of  tile  lining  membrane  of 
the  nostrils,  throat,  and  eyes,  probably 
caused  by  the  germs  of  true  roup.  As  this 
is  readily  transferred  from  one  to  another 
through  the  medium  of  the  discharges  from 
the  affected  fowls’  heads,  you  should  imme¬ 
diately  remove  and  quarantine  all  fowls 
showing  any  evidences  of  sickness,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  clean  up  and  disinfect  their  quarters 
and  all  utensils  used  by  them.  The  house 
should  be  whitewashed  with  lime  wash  to 
which  four  ounces  of  crude  carbolic  acid 
to  the  gallon  have  been  added,  and  the 
utensils  used  by  the  flock  should  be  cleaned 
with  boiling  water.  As  this  is  a  serious  and 
very  infectious  disease,  you  cannot  be  too 
thorough  in  your  precautions  to  prevent  its 
spread.  M.  b.  d. 


Leg  Weakness  in  Chicks. 

I  have  400  chicks  three  weeks  old,  all 
equally  divided  in  six  pens  in  a  house 
heated"  with  a  coal  stove.  They  are  grow¬ 
ing  well,  but  there  are  a  few  that  seem 
to  get  weak  in  the  legs.  Some  get  over  it 
and  some  do  not.  They  have  fine  straw 
and  sand  to  work  in,  and  some  to  sit  on 
at  night  under  hovers.  Feed  in  morning 
chick  feed,  gravel,  charcoal ;  10  o’clock, 

grass  and  beef  scrap ;  noon,  chick  feed, 
bread  crumbs ;  three  o’clock,  grass  and  a 
little  wheat ;  5  o’clock  chick  feed.  T.  f.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  keep  chicks 
confined  to  a  house  for  more  than  three 
weeks  without  their  showing  leg  weakness 
and  other  symptoms  of  lowered  vitality. 
Many  poultrymen  believe  that  they  should 
have  access  to  the  ground  and  unlimited 
exercise  almost  immediately  after  hatching, 
but  our  personal  experience  leads  us  to 
think  that  the  first  two  weeks  of  a  chick’s 
life  are  much  like  the  first  year  of  a  baby’s; 
a  time  when  they  need  to  do  little  but  eat, 
sleep,  and  grow.  After  that  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  chicks  need  to  get  to  the  ground 
and  have  ample  space  in  which  to  stretch 
their  wings  and  wiggle  their  toes ;  they 
have  now  reached  the  mud  pie  age  and 
should  no  more  be  confined  than  should 
a  growing  child  of  six.  M.  B.  d. 


Lame  Goslings. 

My  goslings  become  lame — lose  the  use 
of  their  legs.  It  seems  to  come  on  them 
all  at  once;  some  get  better  and  some  die 
in  three  or  four  days.  They  eat  well 
but  cannot  stand  up.  I  have  had  bad 

luck  with  mine  for  four  or  five  years  and 

others  had  the  same  luck.  What  causes 
it  and  what  can  I  do  to  avoid  the  trouble? 
Some  are  taken  when  very  large,  after 
feathering  out.  MRS.  w.  a.  l. 

I  am  told  by  those  who  have  had  ex¬ 

perience  with  geese  that  two  possible  causes 
of  such  trouble  as  you  describe  are  over¬ 
feeding  with  concentrated  grain  rations, 
particularly  cornmeal,  and  too  long  con¬ 
tinued  inbreeding.  If  you  are  feeding  corn- 
meal,  I  would  suggest  that  you  replace 
the  greater  part  of  it  with  wheat  bran 
and  that  you  also  procure  a  gander  un¬ 

related  to  your  flock  if  you  have  not  re¬ 
cently  done  so,  M.  B.  D. 


Hatching  Eggs  by  Mail. 

I  see  considerable  discussion  in  your  val¬ 
uable  paper  regarding  parcel  post,  and  will 
give  my  experience.  I  sent  two  settings 
of  eggs  carefully  packed  in  double-walled 
corrugated  cardboard  boxes.  One  box  went 
to  Kora  place  in  Virginia,  and  every  egg 
arrived  smashed.  I  packed  the  eggs  myself, 
and  was  surprised  at  the  result.  The  other 
shipment  went  to  a  place  20  miles  outside 
of  Boston  and  the  eggs  arrived  intact,  but 
only  six  hatched  out  of  15  eggs,  while 
the  same  eggs,  i.  e.,  from  the  same  pen, 
hatched  80  to  100  per  cent  when  sent  by 
express.  Clearly  the  severe  jarring  and 
handling  by  parcel  post  killed  the  germs. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  we  shall  not  have 
better  results  until  the  parcel  post  is  di¬ 
vorced  from  the  regular  mail  business  and 
handled  as  a  separate  affair.  I  have  lived 
for  many  years  in  Germany,  where  the 
parcel  post  takes  the  place  of  express  and 
is  handled  in  much  the  same  way  as  our 
express  is  here,  by  a  different  set  of  clerks 
and  in  different  wagons  and  in  a  different 
part  of  the  post  office.  Parcels  are  never 
dumped  in  the  mail  sacks  as  here,  but  are 
put  in  the  baggage  car  as  express  parcels 
are  here,  and  are  put  out  at  each  railway 
station  to  clerks  who  are  on  the  platform 
with  enormous  hand  trudks  to  receive 
them.  At  large  stations  I  have  seen  six 
or  more  trucks  used  to  take  away  the 
packages  arriving  by  one  train.  We  must 
eventually  have  the  same  system  here. 

New  Jersey.  f.  m.  prescott. 


Distinguishing  Guineas. — lTour  corre¬ 
spondent  asking  how  to  distinguish  male 
and  female  Guinea  did  not  receive  a  very 
satisfactory  answer  (page  588).  The  most 
apparent  difference  is  the  larger  size  of 
the  wattles  on  the  male.  As  to  the  voice, 
one  may  or  may  not  be  any  louder  or 
harsher  than  the  other  but  the  female’s 
call  consists  of  two  syllables — the  male’s 
of  one.  j.  n. 

Girard,  Ill. 


IRON  ME 


Know  that  yarded  fowls  must  be  kept  active;  j 
|  that  clean,  sweet  scratching  grounds  are 
"  necessary  for  good  health  of  the  flock;  L 
theu  turn  under  the  top  soil  with  an  I 

Wheel 
Plow| 

and  make  yard  fresh  and  healthful. 
Light,  easily  handled, effective.  Price, 
$2. 50;  with  hoes,  cultivator  teeth, 
etc., $3. 50.  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder  ' 
and  Wheel  Hoe  with  all  necess-  , 
f  cultivating  tools,  $ia.oo.  38  | 
combinations  to  choose  from.  ; 
Also  potato  machinery,  spray¬ 
ers,  etc.  Write  for  our  ] 
new  booklet,] 
"Gardening] 
With  Modern  ] 
Tools 
BATEMAN 
M’F’G  <30. 
Box  1023 
Grenloch,  N.  J. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Won  national  egg  laying  contest.  Mature  early, 
make  finest  broilers,  are  good  mothers,  and  most 
beautiful  and  profitable  of  all  fowls.  I  have  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  from  my  famous  flock  of  record-breaking 
layers,  deep  glowing  red  to  the  skin.  Reds,  Rose 
and  Single  Comb,  raised  on  fine  free  range  in  colony 
houses  wide  open  all  Winter.  Hardy,  vigorous, 
heavy  Winter-laying  birds.  I  guarantee  high  fertil¬ 
ity,  safe  delivery  and  strict  upright  dealing  all 
through.  Further  particulars  and  prices  on  request. 
NOTICE— I  have  only  a  very  few  of  my  large,  splen 
did  Cockerels  from  record-laying  mothers  left.  Fin- 


Establlshod  1894 


Austin’s' 200 


YOUR 

MONEY 

BACK 


on  infertile  eggs.  Bred-to-lay  S.C.  R.I. 
DCflQ  hW.  *6.00;  50,  $3.00;  30,  $11.00. 
IIL.UO  Sitting,  by  parcel  post,  $1.25. 
Circular.  W.  A.  BUCK,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE 
LEGHORN  FARM  CHICKS 

please  others — they  will  please  you. 

One  customer  has  bought  4000  from  woek  to  wook 
since  .March  1st. 

Another  has  had  200  weekly  since  April  1st. 

A  third  customer  writes:  "Send  me  another  hundred 
•s  soon  as  possible.  I  still  liaveOT  of  the  hundred  pur¬ 
chased  April  2d,  and  they  are  growing  like  weeds.” 

The  price  is  $10-°-°  per  hundred 

You  run  no  risk.  Send  for  circulars. 
Satisfaction  in  every  respect  is  guaranteed. 

A.  H.  PENNY,  -  -  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks  10k.  each 

Reductions  on  all  orders  over  100.  Ail  breeders 
!  are  on  free  range  and  from  solected  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.  Prompt  delivery.  A  hatch  every 
week.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

Chas.R.  Stone, Baby  Chicken  Farm.Staatsburg-on-Hudson.N  Y 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

Large,  vigorous  true  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  type.  Unlimited 
range.  Persistent  layers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

CUSTOM  HATCHING 

by  the  same  mammoth  incubators  and  expert  operation  that 
produces  our  famous  chicks.  $3  per  compartment  of  150  eggs. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  SALT  POINT.  DUTCHESS  CO.,  N.Y. 


Davis  Poultry  Farm 


Famous  Laying  Strains  :  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
also  Barred  and  White  Rocks 
Eggs  for  Hatching 

IDay’-old.Cliix 

ORDER  NOW  for  future  delivery 

FULL  COUNT  GUARANTEED  ON  DELIVERY 

Davis  Poultry  Farm,  Berlin,  Mass. 


STRAIN  S.  C.  Rhodejlsland  Reds 

Standard  tired,  red  to  the  skin.  Eggs  for  hatching 
$3.00,  $5.00  and  $10.00  per  set  (15).  Utility  $0.00  por 
100.  90(6  fertility  guaranteed  Cockerels,  yearlings, 
pullets,  baby  chicks. 

AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H 


R.  I,  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hate  liing.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Day-Old  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs  5&.C 

in  advance.  Send  no  money  till  just  before  shipment. 
We  ship  any  distance.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  We 
take  the  risk.  Pittsfield  Barred  Rocks  mature  earliest, 
are  heaviest  layers.  Get  our  great  free  hook,  “Money 
Making  Poultry." 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM  CO., 
416  Main  Street  Pittsfield,  Maine 


PRIZE  WINNING  STOCK 

Exhibition  and  utility  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds;  day-old 
chicks  eggs  by  clutch  or  1000;  book  your  orders  early. 

KN0LLW00D  FARM,  fcSX&gfiS- 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS 

R.  No.  24,  Athens,  Pa.  Breeders  for  32  years  of 
purebred  poultry  of  high  quality.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  Silver  Campiues,  Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Reds, 
Wyandottes, Cochins, Rocks,  Geese,  Ducks, Guineas. 


Fernwood  Farm  &  Gardens,  Yorktown,  N.Y. 

Sf  Whifp  I  P<rhnrn«“®El''s  for  hatching  from 
.  "y  uue  Legnorns  mature  i,irdR  t>red  for 

vigor  and  egg  production.  Write  for  prices 
FLOYD  O.  WHITE,  successor  to  White&  Rice 


Bargain  Sale  of  Breeders  pLi^fand^s 

for  hatching.  I'.ig  illustrated  circular  Free. 
JOHN  E.  liEATWOLE,  Box  22,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


May  10, 

SPECIAL  PRICES! 

KENOTIN  LEGHORNS 

STRAIN  S.C.W.  — . . .  — 

Prof.  Krurn,  the  noted  Cornell  University 
expert,  has  verv  kindly  permitted  us  to 
state  that  our  breeding  pens  were  mated 
by  him,  and  that  we  have  an  exception¬ 
ally  clean  flock  of  the  best  laying  type. 
Selected  eggs  for  hatching  $5.00  per  100. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Healthy,  vigorous  full  of  vitality,  all  sound, 
guaranteed  full  count,  delivered  alive  or 
money  refunded.  $10.00  per  100.  For  May  only. 

KENOTIN  FARM,  F.  W.  Sessions,  Washington  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Twenty  elegant,  ten  months  old,  Berkshire  sows  at 
$30.00  each.  Bred  March  pigs  $12-00. 

Abovo  Poultry  Farms  Co.,  Inc. 

CHATHAM,  NEW  JERSEY 
Established.  1904.  Breeders  and  shippers  of  high 
class  S.  W.  Leghorns.  Hatching  Eggs.  Baby 
chicks.  Cockerels,  Write  for  price  list. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

75c  per  15;  $4  per  100;  from  an  extra  large  sized  and 
one  of  the  best-laying  strains  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
in  existence.  J.  M.  CASE.  Gilboa,  New  York 

—Choice  Buff  Wyandotte  Eggs  exclu¬ 
sively.  $1  per  sitting  of  15;  $5  hun¬ 
dred.  Purebred:  free  range;  good  iayors. 
CHAS.  I.  MILLER,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Hudson.  N.  Y. 

hv  f’hi/'htt- 1 S-  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred 
DaDy  LniCKS  Rooks,  r.  C.  Reds.  Strong, 

livable.  From  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  range 
breeders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

WESLEY  GKINNELL  -  SODUS,  N.  Y. 

THE  FARMER’S  FAVORITE  WINTER  LAYERS-Kellerstrass 

1  White  Orpingtons.  Eggs,  $6.00  hundred  up. 
Baby  Chicks.  W.  R.  Stevens,  Culver  Road,  Lyons,  N.  r. 

Black  Leghorn  Eggs  for  Hatching 

the  kind  that  lay.  A.  E.  Hampton,  Route  4,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKSi£&‘‘VypK 

white  eggs.  $1.00  per  13:  $6.00  per  100. 

KOV  CRANDALL,  .  Albion,  N.  Y. 

WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  PEKIN  DUCK8 

They  have  won  21  first  prizes  this  season  out  of  24 
competed  for,  including  four  first  at  Grand  Central 
Palace,  and  three  first  and,  a  second  at  Madison 
Square  Garden.  Fertile  Eggs,  $2.00  for  11.  Wonlso 
breed  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Bronze 
Turkeys  and  White  Guineas.  RIDGKLEIGH 
FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  Huntington,  N.Y. 

200  Breeding  Pekin  Ducks  For  Sale 

WHITE  HORSE  FARMS,  A.  K  Heath.  Mgr..  PA0LI,  PENN. 

White  Indian  Runner  DucksiF^f  pes7anda.-d 

English  Runners.  Eggs,  $1  pet*  sitting  11  eggs.  Crys¬ 
tal  White  Eggs.  R.  W.  Shipman,  R.  3,  Hollidaysburo,  Pa. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks^irne^Se 

fawn  and  white,  large  and  racy  eggs.  $1  per  11;  $7- 
por  100.  Also  Buff  Orpington  Barred  and  White 
Rock  eggs,  $1  per  15.  S.  T.  WITMER,  Union  Deposit,  Pa. 

Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

$3  per  10.  R.  C.  U.  I.  Red  Eggs,  $1  per  15.  1.  R.  Dusk 
Eggs,  $1  per  10.  Purebred  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  eggs 
$1  per  20.  White  eggs  from  pure  White  R.  Ducks, 
$2.50  per  10.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Henp’s  Crescent  Strain  of  Rose  Comb  Tuv-L-^vc 
none  S  Retjs  anlj  Mammoth  Bronze  A  urKeyS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  exhibition  matings;  also 
utility  matings  of  tested  layers.  Three  of  my  Al¬ 
bany  and  Schenectady  winners  will  be  given  free  to 
the  parties  ordering  the  largest  number  of  eggs  dur¬ 
ing  mouths  of  April  and  May,  1913.  Mating  listfree. 
0.  R.  HONE,  CRESCENT  HILL  FARM,  SHARON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

17  r*  r*  O-FR0M  WORLD’S  BEST  LAYING  STRAINS 

LVjKUiJ  Fishel  W.  R„  $1-15  or  $5-100;  I.R. 
-  ■  —  *1— 11;  Blakers  W.H.  turkeys,  $3-10, 

C.  E.  CASSEL,  It.  1).  3,  Middletown.  Pa. 

Giant  strain  mammoth  bronze 

TURKEY  EGGS- $5  per  setting  of  11.  White 
Wyandotte  and  B.  P.  Rock  eggs.  $1  per  setting  of  15; 
$3  per  hundred.  C.  A.  HERSHEY,  R.  No.  1,  Tillie,  Pa. 

Columbian  Rocks— Aurora  Strain 

1st  prize  winners  at  Now  York  and  Buffalo.  Eggs, 
$3.00  and  $5.00  per  15.  Free  mating  list. 

LEW  H.  DOWN,  -  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTES,  I  D.  Keller,  W.  II.  Dunn  A 
Oak  Lawn  .strains.  Mcst  beautilnl  fowl.  Excellent  layer,. 

15  eggs  $1.50  an,l  it.  F.  M.  SWART,  Margarotvillo,  N.  Y. 


K"FI  I  FR^TR  A  GQ— CRYSTAL  WHITE 
1  K/XOO  ORPINGTONS— Eggs 
from  birds  that  weigh  834  lbs.  Price,  $3  per  15. 

W.  A.  KAISER.  2703  Jamaica  Ave.,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I..N.Y. 

THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
I  layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  I1.0U  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THUS.  WILDE K,  Route  1,  Richland.  N  Y. 


New  York  Prize-Winning  Strains-™^’: 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds;  Brown,  White  Leghorns, 
Eggs,  $1.50, 15  :  $7,  100.  Dark,  Light  Brahmas:  Eggs, 
$2.50,  15.  Catalog  free.  A  few  choice  breeders  for 
sale.  E.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Itiverdale,  N,  J. 

Dnill  TPYRICN— Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
I  rUIILInllilLH  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

I  EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA.  PA. 


Baby  Chicks — Hatching  Eggs 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds  Barred  Rocks, 

to  lay.  Prices  right. 

l'loinington,  N.  J. 


W.  Leghorns,  R.  I. 
White  Wyandottes.  Bred 

SUNNY  HILL  FARM, 


RARY  PUIY— l-c  each— S.C. White  Leghorns,  Priz.e 
DAD  I  UnlA  stock,  free  range.  $10.00  per  100.  I. 
R.  duck  eggs;  all  7c.  each:  $5  00  per  100.  Stock  for 
sale.  R0CKEY  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Turkey,  Chicken  and  Duck  Eggs^/hS 

Parcel  Post.  W.  R.  CARLE,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Jacobsburg,  Ohio 

Eacs  FOR  HATCHING — From  heavy-laying  It.  I-  Red  and 
s.  C.  White  Hock  chickens*  per  netting  of  15 

GEO.  M.  LAUDERMILCH,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1 ,  Union  Doposlt,  Pa. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1811 

R.  MacIvELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill, N.Y. 
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The  Henyard. 


THE  “UNIT”  HEN  SYSTEM. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
0.  W.  Mapes  gives  a  description  of 
his  poultry  houses  and  methods  of  car¬ 
ing  for  his  hens  and  raising  chicks,  and 
leaves  the  impression  that  he  has  reached 
a  finality  in  the  poultry  industry  and  is 
on  the  road  to  prosperity.  He  tells  us 
that  by  working  three  hours  a  day  he 
can  take  care  of  1,900  hens,  thereby 
clearing  a  profit  of  $1,900  a  year,  and  he 
advises  other  people  to  go  and  do  like¬ 
wise.  Now,  Mr.  Mapes  is  well  known 
as  a  contributor  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and 
as  such  cannot  be  accused  of  being  a 
"nature  faker.”  I  do  not  question  the 
truth  of  his  statements,  but  I  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  his  advice.  To  begin  with, 
is  Mr.  Mapes  sure  that  he  has  the  ‘‘last 
word”  in  the  knowledge  of  the  chicken 
business,  and  that  he  is  insured  against 
all  failure?  If  my  memory  is  not  at 
fault,  in  his  various  experiments  Mr. 
Mapes  came  to  grief  a  number  of  times. 
How  does  he  know  that  history  will  not 
repeat  itself?  Because  he  is  successful 
this  year  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  success  will  always  crown  his  ef¬ 
forts.  A  poultryman  should  be  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  indulge  in  prophe¬ 
cies. 

But  leaving  Mr.  Mapes’  own  successes 
or  failures  out  of  consideration,  it  seems 
to  me  that  his  advice  to  the  farmer  and 
suburbanite  is  likely  to  do  much  harm, 
regardless  of  what  his  intentions  may  be. 
He  says:  “If  a  man  can  take  care  of 
eight  units  of  250  hens  by  working  a 
third  of  his  time,  what  is  to  hinder  a 
farmer  from  employing  a  little  more 
capital  and  keeping  24  such  units?”  The 
average  farmer  cannot  do  anything  of 
the  kind  for  the  reason  that  the  “little 
more  capital”  is  beyond  his  reach  and 
that  success  would  by  no  means  be  an 
assured  fact.  The  poultry  industry  is 
not  an  exact  science  like  mathematics; 
it  is  really  a  matter  of  personal  judg¬ 
ment.  One  may  possess  all  the  book 
knowledge  concerning  poultry  that  has 
been  printed  since  the  invention  of  the 
printing  press,  and  yet  fail.  In  my  own 
neighborhood  there  is  a  man  who  in  in¬ 
telligence  and  knowledge  is  vastly  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  average  man,  but  he  cannot 
raise  chickens,  although  he  made  an 
earnest  attempt  for  the  last  five  years. 
All  his  knowledge  is  of  no  use  to  him, 
for  he  lacks  just  one  thing,  and  that  is 
chicken  sense,  if  I  may  use  such  an  ex¬ 
pression.  You  can  give  a  person  the 
benefit  of  your  experience,  but  it  will 
be  of  no  avail  unless  you  can  always 
supply  the  same  conditions.  In  the  hands 
of  another  person  Mr.  Mapes’  method 
may  result  in  disaster. 

I  lie  writer  of  these  lines  may  not  be 
a  Solomon,  but  he  is  not  inferior  to  the 
average  farmer  in  intelligence;  he  be¬ 
lieves  in  efficiency  and  in  making  the 
head  save  the  heels,  and  yet  he  knows 
from  personal  experience  that  lie  cannot 
take  care  of  1,900  hens  in  three  hours. 
Again,  a  few  years  ago  he  lost  several 
hundred  chicks  by  experimenting  with  a 
hover  that  was  highly  recommended  by 
a  prominent  poultryman.  It  seems  that 
in  the  poultry  business  what  is  sauce  for 
the  goose  is  not  always  sauce  for  the 
gander. 

I  here  may  not  be  as  much  money  in 
the  dairy  business  as  there  is  in  the 
poultry  industry  under  faz'orable  condi¬ 
tions,  but  it  is  much  safer;  at  any  rate, 
the  risk  is  not  so  great.  What  is  true 
of  tlie  farmer  is  also  true  of  the  sub¬ 
urbanite.  Mr.  Mapes  asks:  “Why  are 
there  not  plenty  of  suburban  locations 
where  a  man  can  keep  five  or  six  such 
units  on  a  small  plot  of  land,  and  make 
a  comfortable  living  by  working  twro  or 
dnee  hours  a  day,  better  than  lie  can 
make  by  going  into  the  city  and  working 
eight  or  ten  hours?”  Well,  it  takes 
more  than  “a  small  plot  of  land”  to 
keep  five  or  six  units,  and  land  in  sub- 
11' nan  locations  is  very  expensive.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  average  suburbanite  who  works 
eight  or  ten  hours  a  day  in  the  city 
generally  earns  enough  money  to  sup- 
P  >  himself  and  his  family  with  all  the 
necessities  and  sometimes  even  with  the 
comforts  of  life;  but  let  him  follow  Mr. 

1  aPe®  advice  and  keep  five  or  six  units 
md  the  probability  is  that  he  will  never 
lc  a'’|e  to  make  both  ends  meet,  no  mat¬ 
ter  whether  lie  works  three  or  10  or  15 
hours  .a  day.  CLEMENS  P.  berylson. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  FOWL  TICK  IN  TEXAS. 


Diseased  Hens. 


Hast  year  one  of  our  readers  in  Northern 
Mexico  sent  us  a  remarkable  statement  of 
the  eggs  laid  by  his  hens.  They  were  cer¬ 
tainly  wonderful  Iayere.  In  telling  his  ex¬ 
perience,  this  man  stated  that  his  worst 
trouble  was  in  trying  to  keep  the  bedbugs 
away  from  his  birds,  but  he  stated  that  the 
bedbugs  provided  food  for  the  liens.  The 
man  was  reliable  and  trustworthy,  and  we 
printed  his  statement  as  he  made  it,  but  it 
called  forth  a  blast  of  ridicule  and  protest 
from  many  of  our  people,  who  protested 
that  a  hen  would  not  eat  a  bedbug,  and 
also  that  bedbugs  would  not  bite  hens.  We 
found  that  these  critics  were  arguing  from 
what  they  thought  ought  to  be,  or  ought 
not  to  he,  and  not  from  personal  experience. 
Now  comes  circular  No.  140  from  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Entomology  at  Washington.  This 
discusses  the  fowl-tick,  an  insect  found  in 


I  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of  dis¬ 
ease  my  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  have  and 
what  to  do  for  them.  Would  it  be  best  to 
kill  the  ones  afTected?  Large  yellow 
blotches  come  on  the  legs  and  underside  of 
fowls.  They  act  very  droopy.  I  have  been 
running  them  through  oil  for  scale  on  their 
legs,  oil  in  pails  1%  inch  deep.  W.  L.  t. 

New  York. 

You  do  not  say  what  kind  of  oil  you 
have  treated  your  hens  with  ;  we  have  had 
reports  of  bad  sores  resulting  from  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  coal  oil  to  fowls'  legs,  and  this 
may  be  the  cause  of  your  trouble.  The 
writer  and  his  neighbors  have  practiced  dip¬ 
ping  scaly  legs  into  refined  coal  oil  (kero¬ 
sene!,  for  the  destruction  of  the  scale  mite 
and  have  never  seen  any  bad  results,  though 
hundreds  of  birds  have  been  dipped.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  crude  oil,  or  even  a 
too  frequent  application  of  kerosene  may  be 
dangerous,  and  this  nmy  be  the  cause  of 
your  trouble.  We  would  keep  those  fowls 
in  a  dry  place  and  anoint  the  sores  with  a 
little  pure  vaseline.  si.  b.  d. 


the  Southwestern  part  of  this  country,  and 
seldom  met  with  outside  of  that  arid  section. 
The  insect  is  otherwise  known  as  the 
chicken-tick,  the  blue-hug,  and  the  blood¬ 
sucker,  and  is  certainly  worthy  from  its 
behavior  of  other  and  stronger  names.  We 
think  that  this  insect  is  what  our  Mexican 
friend  called  the  bedbug,  and  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  insect  and  its  habits  shows  that 
he  was  right  in  his  report.  This  tick  most 
frequently  attacks  the  chicken,  but  is  also 
found  on  other  domestic  fowls.  In  rare 
cases  it  is  also  found  on  cattle  and  jack 
rabbits;  also  upon  rats  and  mice.  In  Per¬ 
sia  this  tick  is  said  to  attack  man,  and  to 
cause  him  serious  trouble  from  its  bite,  aud 
is  often  mistaken  for  the  true  bedbug,  as 
its  life  habits  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  our  well-known  nocturnal  disturber.  The 
eggs  of  this  tick  are  deposited  in  cracks 
and  in  crevices  about  the  roosting  places. 
During  warm  weather  the  insects  hatch 
in  from  10  to  15  days.  In  the  Winter  the 
hatching  period  may  last  three  months. 

Within  a  few  days  after  hatching,  they  run 
about  searching  for  a  host  or  an  animal 
from  which  they  can  obtain  blood.  They 
attach  themselves  to  the  chicken  and  suck 
the  blood  until  engorged,  which  requires 
3 Yi  to  10  days.  Then  during  the  night  they 
drop  from  the  host,  change  their  form  and 
return  to  the  host.  This  goes  on  until  the 
insect  changes  again  and  deposits  its  eggs 
for  another  brood.  The  female  tick  lays 
on  the  average  537  eggs,  which  shows  what 
a  family  of  them  could  do  if  undisturbed 
through  a  single  season.  Wet  weather  de¬ 
stroys  the  tick,  and  thus  it  is  not  found 
out  of  the  arid  region.  The  worst  damage 
is  done  during  the  hot,  dry  seasons.  There 
are  not  many  natural  enemies.  Black  ants 
destroy  the  eggs,  the  spiders  also  obtain 
many  of  them,  as  do  rats  and  mice.  Chick¬ 
ens  eat  this  tick  greedily  whenever  they  can 
find  it,  so  that  our  Mexican  friend  was 
evidently  right  in  his  statement.  One  of 
the  suggestions  for  cleaning  out  the  tick  Is 
remarkable.  A  tick-proof  house  is  suggested. 
This  is  made  of  all  metal,  such  as  iron  or 
steel  rooting,  fastened  together  for  both 
sides  and  top.  It  is  said  that  such  houses 
are  used  in  Southwestern  Texas,  and  are 
practically  tick-free.  These  houses  are  very 
hot  during  the  day,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  outside  shade  for  the  chickeus.  This 
fearful  heat  of  the  metal  and  lack  of  pro¬ 
tection  are  the  chief  features  in  killing 
out  the  tick.  Whenever  the  insects  do  get 
inside  of  such  a  house  the  fixtures  are  all 
taken  out  and  a  fire  of  straw  or  like  ma¬ 
terial  is  started  inside,  so  that  all  parts 
are  made  very  hot  or  reached  by  the  flame. 
Tick-proof  nests  are  provided,  and  generally 
all  the  inside  fixtures  are  made  of  metal, 
so  that  they  may  be  taken  out  and  heated 
in  a  fire  to  clean  out  the  tick.  We  are 
glad  this  insect  is  not  to  be  found  in  New 
Jersey.  These  notes  will  not  be  of  great 
service  to  most  of  our  readers,  hut  they  are 
interesting  as  showing  what  poultry  keepers 
find  to  contend  with. 


Disinfecting  Land. 

Can  you  tell  me  of  a  good  disinfectant 
for  gapes  to  be  used  ou  the  land?  I  read 
two  or  throe  years  ago  that  creolin  was 
good  to  disinfect  laud  where  gapes  has  pre¬ 
vailed.  but  it  did  not  tell  how  much  to 
use.  Cau  you  tell  me  how  much  creolin 
to  use  to  a  gallon  of  water  to  disinfect 
grounds  where  poultry  run,  aud  about  how 
many  gallons  it  would  need  for  one-half 
acre?  Is  the  creolin  poison?  If  so,  how 
soon  would  it  be  safe  to  let  my  poultry 
run  on  the  land  where  it  had  been  used  as 
a  disinfectant?  Would  it  do  any  harm 
to  White  Dutch  clover  (Trifolium  repens) 
and  Alfalfa  if  it  was  sown  on  the  land 
soon  after  the  creolin  was  used,  sav  a  week 
afterwards?  The  piece  of  land  I  have  for 
a  run  is  badly  infected  witli  gapes.  There 
are  a  few  apple  trees  ou  it  for  shade,  the 
hogs  have  been  turned  in  for  a  while 
every  year,  and  have  rooted  it  up  well, 
but  the  gapes  seem  to  be  about  as  bad  as 
ever.  i.  E.  B. 

New  York. 

I  very  mnch  doubt  the  feasibility  of  dis¬ 
infecting  a  half  acre  of  land  with  chemical 
disinfectants.  A  two  per  cent  emulsion  of 
creolin  in  water  is  a  valuable  local  disin¬ 
fectant.  having  but  slight  poisonous  prop¬ 
erties,  hut  I  think  that  you  would  find  it 
entirely  impracticable  to  use  it  on  a  large 
area  of  land.  Sulphuric  or  salicylic  adds 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to'one  hun¬ 
dred  of  water  have  been  recommended  as 
disinfectants  for  land  infected  with  gape 
worms,  but,  while  having  never  tried  them, 
I  should  have  no  confidence  iu  being  able 
to  rid  land  of  gapeworms  through  their 
use.  Earthworms  carry  the  embryos  of 
gapeworms  in  infect.xl  ground,  aud  these 
would  have  to  be  gotten  rid  of  as  well  as 
the  eggs  and  embryos  in  the  soil.  Build¬ 
ings  and  utensils  may  be  disinfected  with 
comparative  ease,  but  infected  soil  should 
not  be  used  as  a  run  for  chickens  until 
after  several  years  of  cultivation. 

M.  B.  D. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


It  pays  to  bale  your  hay  in 

DEDERICK’S 

STANDARD 

Baling  Presses 

Catalogue  Free 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS. 

42  Tivoli  SI.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


New  Silo  Book 

FREE- 

It’s  full  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  for  every  farmer 
and  stock  raiser.  Tells  all 
about  the  special  and 
exclusive  features  of  the 
famous 

INDIANA  SILO 

Twenty-Five  Thousand  in 
use.  Write  and  learn  why 
it  is  best  and  cheapest  and 
get  our  New  Silo  Book  Free. 

INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

The  largest  makers  of  Silos  in  the 
world.  Address  nearest  factory: 
618  Union  31dg.,  Anderson,  Ind. 
blS  Indiana  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
*>1B  Silo  Bldg. ,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Fill  Your  Silo  Satisfied 

Over  Q  DACC  Machines  are 

gQ  ■  IXUOkJ  fully  guaranteed 

Years  You  take  no  risk 

Experience 
Back  of  it. 


Oldest 
and 

Largest 
ia  the  World  I 
We  want  to  prove  that  our  machines  are  a 
good  investment  beforo  you  give  np  your 
money.  We  know  they  are  so  good  that  we  do 
not  feel  It  a  risk  to  make  this  offer.  Many  new 
features  havo  boon  addad  which  you  should  know  about 
beforo  buying  a  machine.  Catalog  explains  all.  It  is  free. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Box  113  Springfield,  O. 


You  Can’t  Cut  Out 

A  BOG  SPAVIN, PUFF  or  THOROUGHPIN, 
but 


ABSORBINE 

*TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  them  off  permanently, 
and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  vou  write. 
Book  4  K  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
^  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muscles  or  Ligament*.  Enlarged  Glands.  Goitre*. 
Wens,  Cysts.  Allays  pain  quickly.  Price  Si. 00  and  $2. 00 
a  bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D,  F.,  82  temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


The  standard 

horse  and  cattle  preparation 
for  over  SO  years.  Thousands  of 
horsemen  use  it  and  say  it’3  the  one  sure  horse  remedy 

humane.  Cures  Spavin,  Curb,  Splint, 

swellings— bunches  -  all  flesh  enlargements.  At  your 
druggist's.  If  he  can’t  supply  you,  send  $1  for  one 
bottle — prepaid.  Write  today  for  Free  Booklet. 

W.  B.  EDDY  &  CO.  Dept.  B  ALBANY.  N-  Y. 


KENDALLS 

SPAYIN 

CURE 


spavin  or 
other  lam e- 
n  o  s  s .  3  5 

years  of  re- 

_  mar  k  a  b  l  e 

suits.  #1  n bottle,  t>  for  ^5.  At 
l  drug  stores.  Ask  for  Tree 
>ok,  -Treatise  on  the  Horse.” 

.  H.  J .  kenUall  Co., Xaabui*.  Falls. V t. 


'  The  old  reliable  remedy  for 
curb,  splint,  bony  growths, 
ring  bo  n  e,  ^ - -* 


Two  Months' 
FREE  Test 

A  wonderful  separator 
at  a  wonderful  price. 
Longest  “no  risk’*  trial- 
strongest  guarantee. 

Warranted  a  Lifetime 

aprainst  defective  material  or 
work  roan- 


ship. 
2 


Oar 


Separator  ac  $13.65  is  a  world  beater.  Full  size 
200  lb.  capacity.  Skima  1  1-2  quarts  per  min¬ 
ute  and  frets  ALL  the  cream.  Write  a  pos¬ 
tal  for  our  Free  Separator  Catalog  an< 
for  yourself  whu  the  Maj/nard  skims 

- 3 -  *-  - - *-  * -  ^ 


a  Doa- 
la  see 

,  .  .  T  .  — - 1  fast¬ 

er;  ts  easier  to  clean,  easier  to  turn.  Don't  buy 
until  you  sret  our  60  Days *  Free  Trial  Offer. 
Made  in  lour  larger  aizea  up  to  600  lb.  capa¬ 
city  shown  here  .all  sold  at  low  prices, all  auar~ 
an  teed  a  lifetime.  Send  for  catalog  today. 
The  fCf»ar!e9  William  Stores.  Inc.< 
Dept, A 12  56  Pine  St..  New  York  City 

Shipm’ta  from  New  York,  Clacago.KanBasCity 


CAWN  AND  WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER 
•  DUCKS  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Eggs,  day- 
old  Chicks  and  Ducklings  from  bred-tolay.  free- 
range  stock  at  farmer's  prices.  Catalogue  free. 

2C0  RREEDING  HENS  -  51  EACH. 

PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


Dorsey’s  American  Dominiques 

are  thoroughbred.  Lay  like  Leghorns.  Bast 
for  market  and  beautiful  show  birds.  Eggs 

B.  J.  DORSEY,  .  60,  Leon,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYAMDOTTES,  IAKENVELDERS,  BUFF  LEGHORNS. 

”  The  kind  that  please.  Lotto  and  Leghorn  eggs 
reduced  prices:  51—15;  $1  75—30;  $3—60.  Circulars. 

OWNLAND  FARM,  -  Box  497,  -  SO  HAMMOND,  N.  Y. 

C— FROM  WHITE  ORPINGTONS,  winners  in 
the  show  room:  also  in  egg-laying 
contests.  53  U0  per  15.  Write  for  mating  list. 

GOLDEN  ROD  POULTRY  FARM,  -  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

DARLINGTON  WHITE  ROCKS — A  combination  of  quality 

“  and  utility  bred  birds,  from  the  best  strains  in 
America.  Start  right.  Try  a  pen  of  them  at$2  and 
$3  each  bird  as  to  quality,  or  100  eggs  at  5c.  each  for 
balance  of  season.  References  furnished;  saiis- 
faction  guaranteed.  JAMES  T.  JONES,  Darlington,  Md. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs 

$5— :00-  Buff  Orpington  Chickens,  $4—100  In  buy¬ 
ing  our  stock  pone  was  too  good  for  ns.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage.  -  EVERGREEN.  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  $1  EACH 

HAVE  WON  THE  BLUE  WITH  THEM. 
ALBERT  SHEFFIELD,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
AND  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
$1  per  15.  Mrs.  Arthur  Hawkins,  Goshen 


N.  Y- 


R ARRFD  RnriT*  bred  in  the  very  best  blood 
DAIYIYLD  RUL IYD  |in0S  Eggs.  $1  per  15  and 

$4  per  100.  CHAS.  T.  DOWNING.  R.  2.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 

Nonpareil  Strain,  utility  bred,  $1  per  15,  $3-50  per  100. 

B.  H,  HENION,  -  Brockport,  IV.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks  10c' 


-S.  C.  W.  leghorn  Eggs. 
$3.50  hundred.  Baby 
Ducks,  15c:  Mammoth  Pekin  Eggs.  15  for  $1;  $5  a 
hundred.  TRI  STATES  POULTRY  FARM.  Port  Jervis.  N  Y. 


Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs 
Black  Langshans,  Anconas 
6  White  Crested  Bl’k  Polish 


Eggs  5 


cents 

apiece 


Austin  Jackson,  Mineral  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Northern-bred  White  Wyandottes 

(The  Hardy  Trapnested  Egg- Fowl).  Eggs — 15.  $100. 
Baby  Chicks,  15c  each.  Copeland's  Hennery,  Canton,  N.Y. 


Barred  Rock  Day-Old  Chicks 

12c  each.  From  large,  vigorous, 
free  range  and  farm-raised  hens. 

MRS.  JOSEPHINE  CARPENTER,  QOUVERNEUR,  N.  Y. 


Rarrori  Rnrif  FffffQ— Special  mating,  $1  per  15: 
DullGU  flUbn  LOq0  utility.  $4  per  100.  Indian  Run¬ 
ner  Duck  eggs.  $1  per  12.  Also  50  Barred  Rock 
heus.  J.  I.  HERKTER,  R.  D.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Davis  Poultry  Farm 

s.  c.  U.  I.  BEDS 

ALSO  BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS. 

Haw  Oltl  f  liirlr*-*15  Per  10°-  Fal1  count  guar- 
V&y  '-'ill  V-ihlmn  autced  ou  delivery.  Hatching 

Eggs.  BERLIN  MASS. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

Stock  selected  for  vigor  and  given  freerangeon  largo 
farm.  In  the  Cornell  Breed  Testing  project  last  year 
one  pullet  from  this  flock  laid  216  eggs,  another  laid 
212  eggs.  The  ten  pullets  laid  17351  eggs.  Eggs  $6.00  per 
100.  Eggs  that  fail  to  hatch  replaced  at  half-price. 
Fi  E.  STRONG,  R.  O.  2,  -  •  -  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


HATCHING  KGGS— From  trap-nested  W.  1’. 
Rocks.  $6 per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Ml.  Kisoo,  N.Y. 


Bl  t'K  WHITE  LKUIIOKNS,  S.  C.  It-  I.  RKI>S—  Efts*.  90c.  p«r  15 

$1.60  |*er  30.  Mottletl  Anconas.  HI.  Minoruas,  esss,  $1.00  pei 
15;  $1.75  per  30.  Catalogue  True.  Johu  A.  Koth,  Quakertown,  Pa 


IMPERIAL  RIN6LETS,  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  ex- 

■  clnsively  direct  from  Thompson  eggs.  $1  and  $2 

per  15.  J  J*\  I.AIlil.E,  Newark,  New  York 


Pratts  Animal  Regulator 

dad  lor  lorty  years  been  the  standard  Live-stock 
conditioner.  15c,  50c,  $1,  $5.50 

Colic  Cure 

(Veterinary) 

Sure  cure  for  colic  and  Indigestion,  $1 
Your  money  buck  if  it  fails* 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  co- 
/^([flUiWCN^  Philadelphia 
V- ^  Chicago 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

I  am  forwarding'  you  a  circular  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  Osage, 
la.  I  can  read  nothing  but  fake  ("between 
the  lines”)  and  hope  it  will  be  of  service 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  to  file  for  future  refer¬ 
ence.  DB.  C. 

Kentucky. 

If  more  people  would  practice  the  art 
of  “reading  between  the  lines”  of  the 
class  of  literature  sent  out  by  houses 
of  this  kind  they  would  save  themselves 
a  great  deal  of  annoyance  and  loss. 
Very  often  the  “joker”  is  between  the 
lines  and  not  in  them.  This  concern  is 
writing  our  subscribers  that  they  are 
looking  for  information  to  use  in  a  suit 
against  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  that  is  the 
answer  they  make  to  the  charge  that 
they  represented  a  premium  watch  as 
worth  $12  to  $20,  when  it  actually  cost 
only  $1.35.  It  is  also  their  answer  to 
the  charge  that  their  “Gift  of  a  free  ad¬ 
vertising  orchard”  is  a  fake  in  that  it  is 
not  made  with  the  object  of  getting  any 
value  in  advertising,  but  that  the  value 
of  this  “gift”  stuff  is  included  in  the 
cost  of  the  order.  If  anyone  wants  to 
buy  a  lot  of  their  stock  for  $10  all 
right,  but  let  no  one  be  deceived  in  the 
promise  of  a  “gift.”  You  pay  for  the 
whole  bunch.  This  has  been  repeat¬ 
edly  charged,  and  Mr.  Gardner  has  not 
yet  denied  it. 

The  Standard  Home  Company,  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  laboring  uselessly 
to  impress  us  with  the  merit  of  their 
undertaking.  We  cannot  be  impressed 
with  the  merits  of  an  institution  that 
takes  money  from  a  poor  woman  and 
keeps  it  without  giving  any  return  what¬ 
ever  for  it,  no  matter  what  benefit  it 
may  claim  to  give  others.  One  of  our 
subscribers  was  induced  through  the 
circulars  of  the  company,  and  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  its  agent  to  sign  one  of 
their  contracts  and  to  send  them  in¬ 
stallments  under  the  expectation  that 
when  she  had  paid  in  a  certain  amount 
in  a  given  time,  she  would  be  able  to 
get  a  mortgage  on  her  home.  When 
the  time  was  up  and  the  conditions 
complied  with,  she  was  not  able  to  get 
the  loan.  Believing  that  she  had  been 
deceived,  she  refused  to  continue  the 
payments  on  the  contract,  and  lost  all 
she  paid  in.  The  company  refuses  to 
return  her  deposits.  Under  the  contract 
they  may  be  within  their  legal  privileges, 
but  with  one  of  our  subscribers  suffering 
such  a  .vrong,  the  Standard  Home  Com¬ 
pany  need  not  waste  anj'  time  trying 
to  impress  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  its  vir¬ 
tues. 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  Detroit 
Motor  Car  Supply  Company?  Are  they  a 
reliable  concern  to  deal  with?  Are  tbeir 
kerosene  and  gasoline  engines  what  they 
recommend  them  to  be?  F.  J.  m. 

New  York. 

We  have  had  more  complaints  from 
farmers  about  this  engine  than  about 
all  the  other  gasoline  engines  manufac¬ 
tured  and  sold  in  this  country  com¬ 
bined.  We  have  had  no  personal  ex¬ 
perience  with  it  ourselves,  but  we  have 
refused  the  advertising  of  it  because 
of  the  complaints  that  come  to  us  in 
reference  to  it.  The  Detroit  Engine 
Works  is  operated  by  the  same  people, 
and  apparently  sells  the  same  engine.  As 
far  as  we  can  learn  they  are  one  and 
the  same. 

Enclosed  please  find  copies  of  my  letters 
to  the  Deroy  Taylor  Co..  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  and 
tbeir  letters  to  me.  1  wish  you  would 
look  these  letters  over  and  let  me  know 
whether  you  think  1  am  entitled  to  my 
money  or  not,  and  if  so  that  you  try  to 
see  that  I  get  same.  They  did  not  deliver 
their  goods  till  nine  days  after  they  agreed 
to  do  so,  without  any  notice  to  me  of  delay, 
and  after  I  had  cancelled  my  order,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  delay,  so  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  return  me  my  money,  as 
I  was  obliged  to  buy  eggs  from  another 
party  and  had  no  use  for  theirs. 

New  York,  H.  L.  r. 

The  Deroy  Taylor  Co.  admit  that  the 
cancellation  was  received  before  the 
eggs  were  shipped,  and  admit  the  de¬ 
lay  claimed  by  the  purchaser  in  the 
shipment  of  the  eggs,  but  they  refuse 
to  refund  the  money  on  the  grounds 
that  the  eggs  were  reserved  and  packed 
by  the  time  the  cancellation  was  re¬ 
ceived  and  had  left  the  poultry  yards. 
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It  seems  t-o  us  that  the  purchaser  of  these 
eggs  had  good  and  sufficient  grounds 
for  cancelling  the  order,  because  oi 
the  delay  in  shipment,  and  Deroy  Tay¬ 
lor  should  have  accepted  the  cancella¬ 
tion  and  refunded  the  money,  since  the 
eggs  had  not  been  shipped  at  the  time 
the  cancellation  order  was  received. 
We  have  therefore  cancelled  their  ad¬ 
vertising. 

A  verdict  of  guilty  was  rendered  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  against  the  promoters  and  officers  of 
the  International  Lumber  and  Development 
Company,  who  were  charged  with  conspiracy 
to  defraud  stockholders  of  the  company 
through  the  United  States  mails,  by  John 
R.  Markley,  promoter  of  the  company ;  A. 
G.  Stewart,  Director  and  Commissioner,  who 
made  their  headquarters  in  Chicago ;  C. 
M.  McMahon,  formerly  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  company,  and  W.  H.  Armstrong, 
formerly  general  manager.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  charged  that  the  company  sold  stock 
to  the  amount  of  $<6, 000. 000  by  circulating 
false  and  misleading  literature  through 
the  mails  regarding  the  value  and  profits 
of  a  plantation  of  288,000  acres  in  Cam¬ 
peche,  Mexico.  It  was  further  charged  that 
$1,500,000  disbursed  in  dividends  was  paid 
out  of  the  stock  subscriptions  rather  than 
from  profits.  Tending  an  appeal  for  a 
now  trial  the  defendants  were  admitted  to 
$15,000  bail.  II.  A.  Merrill,  of  Maple  City, 
Kansas,  who  was  indicted  with  the  others, 
will  be  tried  in  June. — N.  Y.  Tribune,  April 
20,  1913. 

We  had  several  inquiries  about  this 
concern  when  it  was  being  promoted, 
and  gave  several  warnings  against  the 
scheme.  The  land  scheme  had  some 
features  resembling  the  Lewis  promo¬ 
tions  at  St.  Louis,  and  the  investors 
fared  about  the  same.  The  investors 
always  have  the  same  experience  in 
such  promotions  and  always  experience 
losses  where  they  are  led  to  expect 
riches. 

Acting  for  my  mother  I  came  to  Vine- 
land.  N.  J.,  last  Fall,  and  as  I  had  been 
reading  the  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency  lit¬ 
erature,  I  went  to  see  their  agent  here, 
L.  E.  Kaler.  He  took  me  to  see  a  farm, 
lie  said  the  owner's  price  was  $1,000,  but 
he  thought  it  might  be  bought  for  $900. 
We  bought  it  for  the  $900.  He  represented 
that  it  was  2%  miles  from  the  railroad 
station,  but  we  found  afterwards  it  was 
three  miles.  I  afterwards  learned  that  the 
owner’s  price  was  $600  and,  therefore,  we 
paid  to  the  Strout  Agency  $300,  or  50  per 
cent,  above  the  owner’s  price.  There  are 
many  others  here  who  have  had  a  similar 
experience.  Some  have  not  yet  found  it 
out,  and  others  simply  say  "What’s  the 
use?  What  can  we  do?”  Can  you  collect 
the  overcharge  for  me?  F.  r. 

New  Jersey. 

One  day,  shortly  after  our  first  pub¬ 
lished  reference  in  this  Department  to 
the  Strout  transactions,  on  January  18, 
this  year,  we  received  a  telegram  from 
Philadelphia  from  this  same  Mr.  Kaler 
asking  an  interview  from  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  When  he  came  he 
represented  to  us  that  he  was  doing  a 
legitimate  real  estate  business  as  a 
Strout  agent;  that  he  had  no  com¬ 
plaints,  and  that  he  had  very  strenuous 
competition  from  other  agents,  and  com¬ 
plained  that  the  Strout  criticism  in  The 
Rural  New-  Yorker  had  caused  him 
great  embarrassment.  His  trade,  he  said, 
had  been  destroyed.  Acquaintances 
shunned  him  on  the  street.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  Strout  complaints  fn 
Pennsylvania  were  justified,  but  insisted 
that  he  gave  no  such  cause  for  complaint. 
He  wanted  us  to  give  him  a  clean  bill  of 
health,  When  we  received  the  above 
complaint  on  April  24,  we  wrote  Mr. 
Kaler  for  an  explanation  and  an  adjust¬ 
ment.  We  have  had  no  reply,  but  F.  R. 
writes  us  as  follows: 

Mr.  Kaler,  of  the  Strout  Farm  Agency, 
called  on  me  this  morning  as  I  expected. 
He  tried  to  convince  me  that  I  got  a  bar¬ 
gain,  and  said  it  was  none  of  my  business 
how  much  the  former  owner  got.  Mr. 
Kaler  stated  that  The  It.  N.-Y.  published 
and  pushed  these  complaints  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  increasing  the  value  of  its  adver¬ 
tising  space.  He  also  tried  to  make  me 
believe  that  it  was  a  case  of  blackmail,  as 
the  publication  of  these  things  would  in¬ 
jure  him.  He  was  not  sarcastic  or  abusive, 
but  in  his  nicest  and  most  convincing  man¬ 
ner,  he  said  if  I  wanted  to  sell  he  was 
confident  he  could  make  $200  or  $300  on 
it  for  me.  This  may  be  all  right,  hut  the 
party  who  bought  might  find  out  later  the 
actual  value  and  be  even  worse  off  than 
I  am.  Mr.  Kaler  said  that  he  had  strong 
competition  here,  and  was  obliged  to  make 
all  that  he  could  to  stay  in  the  business. 

I  told  Mr.  Kaler  I  thought  5  per  cent,  a 
sufficient  commission.  That  would  be  $30 
on  the  seller’s  price,  but  I  would  be  satis¬ 
fied  to  allow  him  $50.  I  told  him  I  thought 
50  per  cent,  on  the  seller’s  price  too  much 
to  pay  as  a  commission. 

This  is  the  record  to  date  in  a  New 
Jersey  complaint.  We  have  new  com¬ 
plaints  coming  nearly  every  day.  Prom¬ 
ising  to  sell  these  farms  at  an  advance 
over  the  buying  price  seems  to  be  a 
general  plan  to  quiet  the  complainant. 
This  is  one  of  the  schemes  that  we 
frankly  tell  the  Strout  people  would  not 
be  accepted  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  an  ad¬ 
justment  of  complaints.  We  have  no 
interest  in  helping  one  victim  out  at 
the  expense  of  another.  j.  j.  p. 
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It  Takes  The  Pain 
Out  Of  Painting 

TT'S  certainly  a  painful  process  to  keep  on 
painting  a  roof  every  two  or  three  years — 
you  feel  it  in  your  back  and  in  your  pocketbook. 

Amatite  Roofing  never  needs  painting—  sounds 
almost  too  good  to  be  true,  doesn't  it.  , 

Just  lay  it  with  an  ordinary  hammer,  and  you’ve 
solid  roof  comfort  ahead  for  many  years  to  come. 

Costs  less  than  similar  roofings  of  same  weight. 
The  mineral  surface  is  also  fire-resisting. 

Sample  showing  the  pitch  waterproofing 
and  real  mineral  surface  free  on  request. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Company 


New  York 
St.  Louis 
Kansas  City 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

Minneapolis 


Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Seattle 


Boston 
Cincinnati 
Corey,  Ala. 


Factory  Prices  for  the  Asking- 
on  Genuine  Witte  Engines 


rprr  fTpHE  genuine  Witte— conceded  the  best  farm  engine  In  America— now  of- 

L  .  I  fered  at  actual  wholesale  prices.  Yes,  this  is  the  engine  that  has  lead 

engine  the  gasoline  engine  field  for  25  years.  Dealers  have  been  getting  the 

Book  A  W highest  prices  for  the  Witte.  Now  you  can  get  one  at  actual  factory  price— what 
the  dealer  paid— and  have  the  finest  engine  in  your  county. 

Our  Gas  Well  Saves  You  Many  Dollars  More 

’  We  do  more  than  give  you  ordinary  factory  prices.  We  are  the  only  manufacturers  who 
have  our  own  gas  well.  Power,  testing,  forge,  foundry  and  heating  fuels  cost  us  nothing. 
You  get  the  benefits.  But  you  couldn’t  afford  to  own  any  other  engine  even  if  the  Witte 
cost  twice  as  much— because  an  average  of  1  cent  for  every  horse-power  per  hour  cuts 
f  gasoline  bills  in  half—  r  ays  for  your  engine  in  no  time. 

Every  part  guarantied  5  years — full  rated  horse  power  on  minimum  gasoline  guaranteed  too. 
[Built  in  all  sizes  from  l'A  to  40  h.  p.,  every  one  tested  to  10 %  overload. 

WRITE  FOR  60  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

I  and  complete,  direct,  factory  price  proposition  with  catalog  and 
special  offer  bulletin.  We  expose  engine  secrets  in  this  bulletin 
that  will  startle  you.  Remember.it’syourfirst 
chance  at  an  engine  of  quality,  standing  and 
reputation  at  a  small  price.  Mention  sizef 
needed  or  work  to  be  done.  Write  at  once. 


WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

18920akland  Ave 
Kansas 
City, 

Mo. 


I  Every"  Part 
Guaranteed 

5  Years 
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New  England  Feeders  Say 

Pittsfield,  N.  H.,  March  17,  1913. 
“It is  a  success  and  I  feed  it  to  my  horses,  cows  and  pigs.” 

Plymouth,  N.  H.,  March  17,  1913. 

“  I  find  it  entirely  satisfactory  and  hope  to  continue  using  it.” 

Dracut,  Mass.,  Feb.  26,  1913. 

“I  have  received  the  11  tons  and  am 
feeding  it  to  my  entire  herd  of  65  cows.! 
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Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  21,  1912. 
We  are  very  pleased  to  say  to  you  that  we  have  fed  it 
for  several  years.  We  have  many  times  recommended  its 


use. 


Write  our  Boston  office  for  copies  of  these  letters  in  full,  price  and 

particulars. 

•8n/,  United  State s  Distributors 

L.  C*  PRIME  CO.,  320  Board  of  Trade,  Boston 

THE  MOLASSINE  CO..  Ltd.,  London,  England 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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MARKETS 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  Ending  May  2,  1913. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best,  lb . 30  ©  31 

(j ood  to  Choice . 27  ©  29 

Lower  Grades . 23  @  26 

State  Dairy,  best .  29  @  30 

Common  to  Good .  26  ©  28 

Factory .  24  @  27 

Packing  Stock .  21  @  24 

Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  tlrm  at  30  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  31  cents. 

CHEESE, 

Whole  Milk,  best .  13  @  13hS 

Common  to  Good  .  10  ©  12 

Skims . 03  ©  07 

EGGS. 

White,  choice  to  fancy .  21  ©  22 

Good  to  prime .  18  @  20  I 

Mixed  eolors.  best .  20  ©  21  j 

Common  to  good .  15  @  17 

Western,  best . 20  @  21 

Checks  and  dirties .  14  ©  15 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  choice,  1911 .  07  ©  08 

Common  to  good  .  06  ©  064£ 

Sun  dried  .  03  @  03J6 

Chops,  100  lbs .  1  30  ©  1  40 

Raspberries .  15  ©  16 

Cherries .  11  ©  14 

Huckleborries .  14  ©  16 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl .  2  00  @3  00 

Newton  Pippin .  3  50  ©  5  00 

King .  2  00  ©  8  75 

Spy  .  2  50  @  5  00 

SpiUenburg .  2  50  ©  5  50 

Wlnesap .  2  50  @  4  50 

Greening  .  2  50  @4  00 

Baldwin  .  2  00  ©  3  50 

Strawberries,  Carolina,  qt .  10  @  15 

1  irginia .  10  ©  16 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  5  20  ©  6.00 

Medium .  3  90  ©  4  00 

Pea  .  3  50  ©  3  95 

Red  Kidney .  3  50  @4  30 

White  Kidney .  5  60  @  5  70 

Yellow  Eye .  3  90  ®  4  00 

Lima,  California .  5  90  ©  6  00 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  21  @  23 

Common  to  good .  16  ©  20 

Pacific  Coast, .  16  @  20 

Old  stock .  07  ©  09 

German  crop .  48  ©  50 


VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes— Western,  168  lb.  bag.... 

State,  180  lbs . 

Maine,  168  lb.  bag  . 

Southern,  new,  bbl . 

Bermuda,  new.  bbl  . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 

Asparagus,  choice,  green,  doz  .... 

White,  choice . 

Culls . 

Beets,  new,  bbl . .7.7.'."...  .7 

Cariots,  bbl . 

Cueu  tubers.  Southern, '  bu .' .’ .’ .’  *  ‘ .** ' 

Cabbage,  old,  ton . 

New,  Sou  them,  bbl.  crato  .... 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket . 

Onions.  1U0  lb.  ban  . 

Southern,  new,  bu . 

Poppers,  Florida  carrier . 

Peas,  Southern,  bu . 

String  Beans,  bu . .’’’****'* 

Squash,  new,  bu . 

Egg  Plants.  Fla.,  box .  . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

7 omatocs — Sou t. hern  carrier . 

lurnips,  white,  bbl . 

Rutabaga  . 


.  1  75 
..  185 
..  1  90 
.  2  50 
,  3  25 
.  1  25 
..  2  75 
..  176 
..  1  00 
.  300 
..  1  00 
.  2  00 
.  9  00 
.  125 
.  75 

.  20 
.  1  UO 
.  1  00 
.  1.00 
.  1  00 
.  75 

.  1  25 
.  1  00 
.  1  00 
1  75 
.  60 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  doz .  60 

Mushrooms,  lb .  15 

Tomatoes,  lb . ....'7'.!!!!!!!!!  10 

Radishes,  100  bunches  . 7  150 

Lettuce,  doz .  05 

Rhubarb,  doz.  bunches  7. 7. 77  20 


©  1  90 
©  2  00 
©  2  05 
@  4  00 
@  5  50 
©  2  50 
@  3  50 
@250 
©  1  5U 
©  2  50 
©  1  50 
@  3  50 
@14  00 
@2  00 
@  1  75 
@  75 

@  2  50 
©  2  00 
@  2  50 
@  4  50 
@  2  00 
©  2  50 
©  1  75 
@  3  75 
@  2  00 
@  1  00 


@  1  00 
@  40 

@  20 
@  3  00 
©  50 

©  35 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Chickens,  broilers  lb .  28  ©  32 

Fowls . .  17  @  18 

Roosters .  10  ©  11 

Ducks .  15  @  16 

Geese .  11  ©  12 

Turkeys .  14  ©  15 

Guineas,  pair .  65  @  70 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best .  23  @  24 

Common  to  good .  18  ©  22 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  ib .  45  @  50 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  20  @  30 

Roasters .  20  @  22 

Fowls .  H  @  19 

Ducks .  14  ©  IS 

Squabs,  doz .  50  @  4.25 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1.  ton . 20  00  @21  00 

No.  2 . 17  00  @19  00 

No.  3  . 12  00  ©If,  U0 

Clover  mixed . 1100  @17  U0 

Straw,  Rye  . 22  00  @23  00 

Oat . 10  00  @12  00 

MILLFEED. 

Wheat  Bran,  ton . 20  00  @20  75 

Middlings  . 22  00  @26  00 

Red  Dog . 28  00  @29  00 

Corn  Meal . 25  'H)  @26  00 

Linseed  Meal . . . 27  50  @28  00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  7  60  ©  8  50 

Bulls .  . 5  50  ©  7  50 

Cows .  3  00  @  6  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  8  00  @10  50 

„  Culls .  6  00  ©  7  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  4  50  @  6  75 

Lambs .  7  00  @  8  UO 

Hogs .  8  50  @  9  75 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  good  to  prime .  13  @  15 

Common .  09  @  11 

Hothouse  Lambs,  head .  5  00  ©  7  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  1  01  @ 

No.  2,  Red  .  1  15  © 

No.  2,  Hard  Winter . 1  03  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  55  ©  58 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  37  @  41 

Rye  .  65  ©  69 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay; 

Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  34  @  38 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  26  @  30 

Ordinary  grades .  18  @  20 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  35  @  48 

Tub,  choice .  28  @  34 

Apples,  table  sorts,  bbl .  5  00  ©  3  00 

Potatoes,  bushei .  75  ®  1  00 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb, .  25  ©  26 

Fowls .  is  @  22 


BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 


Butter,  nearby  creamery .  32  @  34 

Western  creamery .  31  @  32 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery .  22  @  23 

Gathered  fresh .  18  @  19 

Apples,  dessert  varieties,  bbl .  2  50  @3  50 

Common  kinds  .  150  @200 

Cranberries,  bbl .  8  UO  @10  50 

Potatoes,  2  bu.  bag .  125  @130 

Dressed  Meats— Veal .  13  @  16 

Pork .  11  ©  12 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls .  19  ©  21 

Roasters .  20  ©  25 

Turkeys .  22  @  25 

Hay— No.  1 . 22  0U  @23  00 

No.  2 . 1‘JOO  @2100 

No.  3 . 16  00  @18  00 

Straw— Rye . 22  00  @23  00 

MilUeed— Bran,  ton . 21  U0  @22  00 

Middlings . 22  00  @24  00 

Mixed  Feed . 22  00  @26  00 

Gluten . 24  00  @25  00 

Live  Stock-Milch  Cows . 30  00  @100  00 

Beef  Cows,  100  lbs  .  3  50  @  6  00 

Bulls,  100  lbs .  4  00  @  5  00 

Calves,  100  lbs .  600  @S0U 

Hogs,  100  lbs .  8  50  @950 


DIRECT  DEALING  WITH  CONSUMERS. 

lliere  is  so  much  attention  being 
given  at  the  present  time  to  the  retail 
end  of  farming  that  I  have  thought  it 
possible  my  experience  in  trying  to  get 
the  consumer’s  dollar  might  interest 
some  of  your  readers.  About  one  year 
ago  I  began  to  look  for  customers  for 
the  extra  butter  from  our  family  cow, 
after  having  made  a  considerable  study 
of  butter  making  and  reading  every¬ 
thing  you  printed.  It  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  I  had  to  have  a  second  cow,  and 
another,  and  so  on  till  I  had  my  nine 
stalls  in  the  barn  filled  with  milk  pro¬ 
ducers.  After  the  butter  trade  came  a 
demand  for  buttermilk,  which  led  to 
cottage  cheese  making,  and  during  the 
time  mentioned  we  have  made  and  sold 
nearly  1,500  pounds  of  cheese;  on  an 
average  of  30  quarts  of  buttermilk  each 
week.  One  thing  led  to  another,  and 
at  present  we  find  it  easy  to  dispose  of 
all  our  poultry,  eggs,  fruit,  vegetables 
and  dairy  products  to  a  line  of  custom¬ 
ers  who  seem  to  appreciate  good  things, 
fair  prices  and  square  treatment.  When 
we  killed  the  hogs  last  Winter,  two  at 
a  time,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  spare  ribs,  tenderloins  and 
roasts,  also  the  sausage  and  scrapple, 
while  at  present  the  lard,  bacon  and 
hams  are  going  out  at  top  prices. 

With  reference  to  the  latter  point 
it  has  been  our  aim  to  charge  about 
as  much  for  everything  sold  as  our 
local  grocers  charge,  but  to  give  a 
little  more  in  weight  or  measure,  or 
have  things  looking  cleaner  and  more 
attractive  if  possible.  Our  butter  is 
made  up  in  pound  prints  and  packed  in 
regular  butter  cartons  with  our  adver¬ 
tisement  on  top.  Cottage  cheese  in 
prints  and  put  in  cream  boxes  which 
hold  one  pound  and  bring  seven  cents. 
Eggs  are  put  up  in  one  dozen  folding 
boxes,  most  of  which  are  returned  by 
customers  on  following  trip. 

While  it  is  tjje  universal  rule  around 
here  that  “farmers’  butter”  sells  in  the 
stores  for  six  to  10  cents  per  pound 
less  than  creamery  butter,  we  have  been 
able  from  the  start  to  command  the  top 
price,  at  present  45  cents,  and  have  a 


waiting  list  of  customers  for  not  less 
than  15  to  20  pounds  more  weekly  than 
we  can  make.  Up  to  the  present  time 
we  have  not  lost  a  single  dollar  in  bad 
debts,  as  nearly  all  trades  are  a  cash 
transaction.  Apart  from  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  feeling  that  we  are  getting  100 
cents  of  each  dollar,  there  is  the  per¬ 
sonal  equation  that  comes  with  dealing 
direct  and  the  mutual  benefit  side  of 
each  transaction. 

We  make  a  regular  trip  each  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Saturday,  trying  to  have  some¬ 
thing  different  from  the  staple  line  each 
time.  It  is  an  exception  to  miss  a  sale 
it  each  and  every  stopping  place.  The 
motto  determined  on  at  the  start  of 
this  undertaking  is,  “Nothing  considered 
a  trouble  that  pleases  a  customer,” 
which  I  feel  is  in  a  large  measure  re¬ 
sponsible  for  our  success.  We  try  to 
carry  with  us  a  smile  and  good  word 
for  all,  present  a  clean,  fresh  shaven 
face,  and  do  not  wear  our  working 
clothes  on  our  market  rounds.  It  was  a 
little  hard  to  look  the  most  cheerful 
last  Wednesday,  after  the  frost  had 
killed  our  peaches,  350  trees  full  of 
blossoms  that  promised  a  good  crop, 
but  our  case  is  not  near  as  hard  as  the 
farmer  in  the  “flood  districts”  out  West, 
so  we  try  to  make  the  best  of  things, 
hoping  the  apples  and  berry  crop  may 
come  to  our  rescue  later  on. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  prices 
we  are  getting.  Butter,  45 ;  eggs,  20 ; 
buttermilk,  five  cents  a  quart;  poultry, 
dressed,  22 ;  potatoes,  70;  ham,  30  cents, 
sliced,  40  cents  boiled;  bacon,  26;  lard, 
15;  cabbage,  five  and  eight  cents  ac¬ 
cording  to  size ;  parsnips,  about  $1  per 
bushel;  apples,  while  they  last,  $1.25. 
Our  fresh  pork  averages  18  cents  per 
pound,  sausage,  20,  scrapple,  10.  There 
is  a  lot  of  work  connected  with  the 
undertaking,  but  that  goes  in  the  day’s 
work,  and  we  are  keeping  at  it  as 
hard  as  we  know  how,  hoping  that  a 
nice  little  auto  delivery  car  will  take 
the  place  of  “Dolly”  and  the  express 
wagon  before  long.  B.  M.  v. 

Pennsylvania. 


NATURAL  AND  SULPHURATED  OATS. 

We  are  having1  great  difficulty  in  finding 
natural  oats.  The  dealers  will  not  keep 
any  which  have  not  been  sulphured,  and 
our  birds  and  horses  simply  will  not  eat 
them.  The  complaint  is  general,  but  the 
dealers  ignore  it  and  tell  us  their  custom¬ 
ers  demand  the  bleached  oats.  I  thought 
possibly  you  might  have  had  this  question 
submitted  to  you  before,  and  might  offer 
some  solution.  Would  the  sulphuring  come 
under  the  pure  food  act?  f.  c.  c. 

Maine. 

We  can  buy  either,  as  there  are  always 
both  grades  on  the  market  for  sale.  Of 
course  if  you  want  a  good  colored  natural 
oats,  unbleached,  you  would  have  to  pay 
more  for  them  than  the  sulphurated  oats, 
which  are  possibly  just  as  good  in  color. 
These  good  colored  unbleached  oats  bring 
about  1%  cent  a  bushel  more  than  the  sul¬ 
phurated  oats.  L.  F.  MILLER  A  SONS. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


No.  4  white,  few  cars  grading  standard, 
and  several  so  musty  that  they  are  sold 
by  sample.  The  demand  here  is  for  natural 
oats  ;  the  sulphured  will  not  be  used  when 
the  others  are  obtainable.  Our  receipts  for 
last  three  weeks  has  been  very  light,  and 
a  few  cars  of  sulphured  oats  have  arrived 
here  from  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee,  but 
they  are  not  liked,  as  Government  regula¬ 
tion  is  such  that  even  in  retail  way,  these 
oats  must  be  branded  just  what  they  are. 
By  treating  No.  4  white  and  sample  oats 
with  sulphur  dioxide,  they  are  made  a 
nice  bright  color,  and  are  sold  on  par 
with  standard  and  No.  3  white  natural 
oats.  _  Nearly  all  Michigan  oats  are  grad¬ 
ing  No.  4  white,  but  we  are  getting  some 
very  good  natural  standard  and  No.  3 
white  from  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

Detroit,  Mich.  c.  r.  huston. 


Agents  Wanted 

EITHER  SEX 

Big  money  for  hustlers. 
We  return  your  postage 
with  particulars  of  the 
Best  Vacuum  Cleaner  and  the 
Eclipse  Vacuum  Washer 
Demonstration  with  sam¬ 
ples  costs  you  nothing. 
We  deliver  the  goods. 

Cash  Buuers  Mfg,  Co. 

MIDW.EB0RY,  INDIANA 

Box  4 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  aide-bodied  young  men,  both 
with  and  without  farm  experience,  who  wish  to 
work  on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady,  sober 
man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  ii  a  phil¬ 
anthropic  organization  and  we  make  no  ehargo  to 
employer  or  employee.  Our  object  is  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  farming  among  Jews. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Ave.,  /V.  City 


WONTED-FARMER’S  SON  FOR  GENERAL  FARMING. 
vv  J.  O.  HALE.  -  P.  O.  Byfield,  Mass. 


ITOR  SALE-STEEL  DISC  CULTIVATOR- 

x  Cost  $25  new.  Going  away.  Price,  $15  delivered 
See  page  A  14,  J.  S-  Woodhonse  catalogue. 
JOS.  C.  CASKEY,  1133  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


WANTFD  A  COMPETENT 

▼  “  l  a-lL-'  orchardist 

to  look  after  land  planted  to  young  trees.  Also  can 

use  a  man  in  PACKING  HOUSE  AND  FARM  WORK  who  has 

executive  ability  and  who  has  had  experience  in  nur¬ 
sery  work.  Must  hnvefirst-classeredeutials.  Address 

J.  G.  HARRISON  &  SONS,  Nurserymen.  BERLIN.  MD. 


AGENTS  WANTED-m\-nt4mth 

high-class  references,  on  commission  basis  only, 
no  advances  made,  to  sell  Canadian  Railway  Farm 
lands  on  20-year-payment  plan.  Loan  of  $2,000  will 
be  made  for  improvements  to  desirable  settlers  who 
must  have  minimum  capital  of  $1.20U.  Apply  by  let¬ 
ter  only  to  FABER  &  COMPANY,  458  Broadway,  New  York 


Wanted- farmer's  daughter  for  housework. 

”  EMILY  A.  HALE,  Hale’s  Farms,  Rowley, Mass. 


W  ANTPn — MARRIED  MAN  under  35,  011  dairy  farm— 
"  Jerseys.  Chiefly  as  herdsman.  Must  be 

first-class  milker.  Fifty  dollars  a  month  and  free 
house.  No  whiskey.  Not  a  snap  for  indolentg.  bnt 
advancement  for  honest  efforts-  GLENFREW  FARM,  Se- 
wickley.  Pa.  R-  F.  Shannon  [Ten  miles  from  Pittsburg.] 


WANTED — A  few  single  men  for  farm  work.  None  bnt 
™  competent  men  that  do  not  drink  will  be  em¬ 
ployed.  White  Harse  Farms,  A.  K.  Heath,  Mgr.,  Paeli,  Peso. 


Unsulphurated  oats  we  carry  in  stock  and 
can  give  you  any  amount.  Natural  oats, 
not  sulphurated,  will  cost  43  cents  per 
bushel;  natural  oats,  sulphured,  41  cents 
per  bushel ;  strictly  A  No.  1  not  sulphured, 
44  cents  per  bushel.  The  unsulphured  oats 
are  not  as  bright  as  the  sulphured.  To 
make  the  oats  very  bright  and  to  look  good 
to  the  eye  they  are  then  put  through  a 
process  which  then  gives  them  a  nice 
bright  color.  We  have  had  a  big  demand 
for  unsulphured  oats  aud  some  of  the  trade 
does  not  care  whether  they  are  sulphured  or 
not  as  long  as  they  have  a  good  bright 
color.  CARSCALLEN  &  CASSIDY. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

It  is  really  difficult  buying  natural  oats 
here  in  the  East.  The  trade  are  demand¬ 
ing  more  and  more  clipped  oats  and  oats 
that  are  of  nice  color  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  almost  all  the  oats  of  last  year's 
crop  were  stained  .the  elevators  are  bleach¬ 
ing  them  pretty  generally  to  give  them  a 
nice  appearance  and  make  them  more  read¬ 
ily  salable.  There  is  some  trouble  about 
horses  eating  these  bleached  oats,  espe¬ 
cially  when  they  are  excessively  bleached. 
Yet  the  trade  are  so  educated  up  to  nice- 
looking  oats  formerly  put  through  the 
bleaching  preess  .that  it  is  difficult  selling 
the  natural  stained  oats  this  year.  We  get 
some  natural  oats  through  New  York  State 
and  through  Michigan. 

Boston,  Mass.  loud  &  webster  co. 

Practically  all  the  oats  coming  to  this 
market  are  natural  oats,  grading  No.  3  and 


POSITION  ON  FRUIT  FARM  WANTED-By  boy  15H  years 
•  old:  strong  and  willing  and  in  perfect  health. 
ANDERSON,  187  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


C; _ 1  _  1V/T_  _ — Desires  position  as  manager  of 

man  fruit  farm.  7  years’  practical 
experience.  Reference.  E  H  S  ,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


H/ANTED-Good,  decent,  married  or  single  men- 
''  References  required.  Good  wages  to  good 
help.  VVEKWAJPPO  1'AKM,  Midvale,  N.  J. 

Wo«*«d-™UNG  MARRIED  MAN  for  Fruit  and 
o-nieu  Truck  Farm.  Box  266,  Doylestown,  Ohio 


If  V/*..  Won!  to  Ret  the  most  money  out  of  your 

u  i  ou  vy  ant  dressed  and  live  poul¬ 
try,  (’ALVES,  PIGS.  BUTTER  AND  EGGS. 
SHII’  TO  US.  One  of  GREATER  NEW  YORK’S 
LARGEST  WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

CONRON  BROS.  CO.. 

131st  St.  and  12th  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  PRANK  W.  GODW1S 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  FRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches.  Ber 
ties  Butter.  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  ”  34  Jfc  3G  Little  13tl»  St..  New  York- 


WANTED 

BERRIES,  FANCY  EGGS.  MTH0USE  PRODUCTS,  GREEN 
PEAS  AND  ALL  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Top  Pricks  tor  Choice  Goods 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO .,  100  Murray  St. ,  New  York 


will  occur  the  second  in  a  series  of  semi-annual  consignment  sales,  known  as 

Todd’s  Interstate  Consignment  Sale 


This  event  will  occur  on  the  Interstate  Fair  Ground  at  Trenton,  N.  J.. 

on  the  above  date,  and  every  person  interested  in  the  Holstein-Friesian  cow  is  hereby  invited  to 
attend.  About  75  head,  mostly  females,  will  be  sold  at  this  time.  All  over  six  months  of  age  will 
have  the  tuberculin  test  applied.  Among  the  consignors  are  : 

A.  A.  Cortelyou,  Somerville,  N.  J.  I  L.  E.  Opie,  Skillman,  N.  J- 

Bernhard  Meyer,  Finderne,  N.  J.  I  M.  De  Witt  Terhune,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 

Willis  E.  Stryker.  Belle  Mead,  N.  J.  IE.  B.  Bergen.  Harlingen,  N.  J. 

Alvin  Hill.  Ringoes,  N.  J.  I  and  others. 

The  above  cattle  are  pledged  to  absolute  sale,  and  we  leave  it  all  with  the  breeding  publie 
to  help  make  this  event  a  success. 

You  ought  to  know  us— to  get  acquainted,  address 

JACOB  TODD,  JR.,  Sale  Manager,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

H'e  hope  catalog  will  be  ready  to  mail  about  May  isth. 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  IngersoH,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


|  MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLI  NG 

WATER  WELLS 


Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls,  pa. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


OTer  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
Shallow’  wells  in  any  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
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ORNAMENTAL  IRON  FENCE 

Strong,  durable  and  cheaper  than  wood.  Hundreds  of  patterns  for 
lawns,  churches,  cemeteries,  public  grounds.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
logue  and  special  offer.  Complete  line  of  Farm  Fence,  Gates,  etc. 

WARD  FENCE  CO-  237 Main  St..  Decatur.  Ind. 


ax 

FE 

.  Per  all  purposes.  Direct  from  factory, 
freight  prepaid. 

;  Bargain  Prices— 13c  per  rod  up 

Getournew  fence  book  before 
you  buy  fence  for  Horses,  Cat¬ 
tle.  Sheep,  1  logs,  Poultry,  Etc. 

Also  Lawn  Fence  and  Gates 

We  save  you  big  money— give  you  highest 
'quality.  Mail  postal  now  for  Big  Fence  Bargain  Book 
69  THE  BROWN  FENCE  B  WIRE  CO.  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


$4  90  FOR  THIS 
JL  —  DANDY  GATE 


These  gates  are  not 
a  special  lotbuiltdown 
to  a  low  price,  but  are 
full  of  the  same  qual¬ 
ity,  satisfaction  and 
durability  which  can 
be  obtained  in  any  of  our 
triple-galvanized,  high- 
carbon  steel 


Iowa  Gates 


iii 


The  filling  of  this  serviceable  and  ornamental  gate  is 
extra  close  diamond  mesh.  Gate  has  strong  frame,  pat¬ 
ent  latch,  etc.  Comes  in  all  sizes;  plain  and  fancy  tops. 

Style  E  Farm  Gate  illustrated  below,  is  another 
leader  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  than  asked  for  other 
gates  of  its  kind.  Painted  or  galvanized.  All  sizes. 

The  best  lumber  dealer  in  your  town  has  these 
gates  on  sale.  If  you  don’t  know  his  name,  write  us 
for  booklet,  name  of  dealer,  special  prices,  etc. 
IOWA  GATE  CO.,  4  5  Clay  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 


Republic  Farm  Gates 


;  And 

rc  check-V^ 


The 

Man  who  never  fastens' 
rthe  gate;  The  Cow  that  always” 
opens  it;  The  Bull  that  breaks 
it;  The  Horse  that  jumps  over  it; 
rthe  Hog  that  crawls  underit— all  are 
nated  by  the  man  who  uses 

Republic  Hercules  Gates 

Heavily  galvanized;  has  automate,  stock-proof 
(latch,  adjustable  raise  bar,  and  break-proof  frames  of' 
[high-carbon  tubular  steel.  Fabric  of  heavy,  rust- 
[proof  wire,  wrapped  around  frame,  held  firm  byj 
Istre’cher  bar.  No  holes  in  frame  to  weaken  it.  Costs] 
I  no  more  than  the  common  gate. 

(republic  ORNAMENTAL  FENCES  and  gatesJ 

increase  the  value  and  beauty  of  your  home.  Self-, 
k  adjusting  to  uneven  ground;  easily  put  up  on^ 
^either  wood  or  iron  posts;  various  designs.^ 
^Strong;  durable;  low-cost. 

Write  us.  Catalog  Free. 

REPUBLIC  FENCE  4  GATE  CO.,. 

34  Republic  Street. 

North  Chicago,  Ill. 


Concrete  Farm  House 


Why  erect  a  perishable  farm  building 

when  fire,  rat  and  vermin  proof  concrete  construction  is 
cheaper  in  the  end?  (Write  us  for  a  free  blueprint  of  the 
farm  house  pictured  above.) 

When  you  decide  on  concrete  remember  that  the  cement 
is  what  makes  it  good.  That’s  why  the  U.  S.  Government  was 
so  careful  to  order  more  Atlas  to  complete  the  Panama  Canal 
after  we  had  shipped  5,000,000  barrels  down  there,  and  every 
barrel  O.  K.  You  get  the  identical  quality.  (The  manufac* 
ture  of  Atlas  is  scientific,  not  accidental.) 


Ham  )M«  oar  FREE  168  page  Farm  Book  on  toner* It  i fork?  Writ*  ut  for  It  moiM. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  yon  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  KUS^CEM ENT  CO*  Dept.  22,30  Broad  St., N.Y 

Chicago  —  Philadelphia 

Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day 


ATLAS 
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Ellis  Champion 
Threshers 


Suit  everyone.  Both  the  profes 
sional  thresherman  or  the  fanner 
who  wants  a  home  outfit  will  find  the 
Champion  rightly  named.  The  picture 
shows  ELLIS  CHAMPION  NO.  2  It  is  complete 
with  stacker,  tailings,  elevator  and  grain  bag 
ger.  Connect  it  with  steam,  gasolene,  tread  or 
any  other  power,  put  in  the  grain  and  the  Cham¬ 
pion  does  the  rest.  No  straw  clogging-  Any  size. 

We  also  make  tread  and  sweep  horse-power,  drag  or  circular  saws 
ensilaae  cutters,  corn  shelters,  etc.  Our  catalog  tells  the  whole  story. 


Be  Your  Own  Thresherman 

Save  enough  to  own  the  Thresher.  Be  independent. 

get  ready. 


ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Potts  town,  Pa. 


DELIVERED  ANY 
STATION  EAST  of 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 
Lucky  Low  Down”  Dump 
Cart.  Strong,  substantial 

bteol  wheels,  wide  tires,  steel 
axle.  Body  1x4x6  fi.  Any  horse; 
any  harness.  Capacity  1,400 
lbs.  Farmers,  gardeners,  fruit 
growers  and  everybody  with 
a  horse.  Saves  its  cost  every 
year.  E.  F.  IIOBSOlt  A  CO. 
Easton,  Pa. 


Philadelphia  SILOS 


have  a  10  year  reputation  for  strength  and  efficiency. 
Positively  the  only  Silos  made  that  have  an  Opening 
Roof — Only  Continuous  Open  Front.  Our  30  ft.  Silo 
equals  other  36  ft.  Silos  capacity.  Over  6,000  in  use. 
Opening  roof  works  automatically— permits  Silosbe- 
iug  fully  packed.  Also  splendid  line  in  Water  Tanks, 
Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  etc.  Get  free  catalogue. 
E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO..  129  Fuller  Bldg  ,  Phila.  Pa 


An  Imperishable  Silo 

needs  no  insurance — because  it  is  permanent.  It 
cannot  burn;  will  not  blow  over;  lasts  a  lifetime. 

Built  of  Hollow  Vitrified  Clay  Blocks 

The  most  lasting  material  known.  Blocks  are  air  tight  and  moisture 
proof.  They  are  glazed  and  keep  silage  sweet  and  palatable.  No  hoops 
to  tighten;  no  staves  to  paint.  Never  swells  or  shrinks.  Attractive 
in  appearance — a  silo  that  will  improve  the  looks  of  your  farm. 

Any  Mason  Can  Build  an  Imperishable  Silo 

Once  up — it  will  last  a  lifetime  without  needing  repairs. 

We  have  a  50  page  illustrated  book  on  silos  and 
silage.  Every  stock  owner  should  have  it  for  its 
valuable  feeding  information.  It- 
contains  articles  by  prominent 
writers,  including  Prof.  Hugh  I  /A^pniru^. 

.  G.  Van  Pelt.  Sent  FREE  on  l,lWKISnA5L 
request.  Ask  for  catalog  L-  j  >  SILO 

NATIONAL 

V  j FIRE  PROOFING 
COMPANY 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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’The 
Engine 
for 
Every 
Purpose  ” 


Why  Not  Do  Your  Work 
With  This  Engine  ? 

It’s  quicker,  better  and  often  cheaper 
than  keeping  extra  hands. 

The  Novo  Engine  is  bo  simple  any  one  of 
the  family  can  understand  and  run  it. 
Guaranteed  against  damage  from  freezing. 
Made  in  8  sizes:  I  to  13  h.  p. 

Sand  for  Novo  Catalog 

and  judge  for  yonrself  when  you  know  all 
the  facts. 

NOVO  ENGINE  CO. 
CtABENGE  E.  BEMENT,  Bec’y  and  Qen’I  Mrr. 
2IJWIIIOW  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 


This  Engine  sets  the 
Pace  for  a  Full 
Day’s  Work 

Right  on  the  job  every  second.  High¬ 
est  efficiency  and  reasonable  price. 

STURDY  JACK  2-H.  P. 

engine  will  pump  2000  gallons  for  a  cent— 
run  a  whole  day  on  a  gallon  of  fuel — will 
take  an  overload  without  heating  or  injury 
— aotuallv  the  greatest  engine  value  in  the 
world  and  the  best  investment  ] 
can  make.  Write  for  proof^ 
of  these  claims. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE 
MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  0, 

Warren,  Pa. 


PATENTS 


that  PAY.  $661,630  made  by  cli¬ 
ent  u .  Patent  Book — '‘What  aud 

_ _ How  to  Invent — Proof  of  For* 

tunes  in  Patents  ”  FREE.  112-p  Guide.  Send  Sketch  for  report. 
E.  E.  Yrooman,  Patent  Attorney,  838  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HV-||lfl  A  »  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 

Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

S,d“Fiinia  Carbon  Bisulphide",”0.;;?:; 

TAYLOR  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Penn  Van,  N.Y. 


FUMA 


f  Ever  considered  the  danger  of 
using  a  flimsy  silo  ladder?  Or 
the  annoyance  of  doors  that  stick? 
r  Or  the  loss  in  feeding  value  of  sil-  ^ 
age  from  a  cheap  silo?  Or  the  rlmk 
from  storms?  Better  Investigate  the 
Harder  with  its  ladder  of 
massive  strength,  its  per- 
lect-llttlng  door.,  its  excel¬ 
lence  of  material  and  con- 
•  (ruction, its  Anchors  which 
hold  the  silo  solid  as  an  oak; 
the  oldest,  most  famous,  the 
kind  "Uncle  Sam”  uses. 

Catalog  free. 

*  HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  11.  Coblesklll.N.  Y. 


Unadilla  Silos  A 
are  the  best  m 


I 


Give  superior  silage.  Possess  best  con¬ 
struction  and  greatest  convenience.  Get 
free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C-  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 


Buy  direct  from 
factory— save 
$30  to  $ f 00 


We  have  our  own  timber  lands  and  saw  mills  and  cover 
40  acres  with  mills  and  yards.  You  get  the  benefit. 
A  better  silo  for  less  money.  Look  at  our  prices  : 

8x20  Silo,  $64.72.  10x24.  $92.23.  12x26, 

$118.25.  14x28,  $144.65.  16x32,  $185.02. 

Any  size  wanted.  We  use  best  silo  material.  K°u’1^ 
iron  hoops,  malleable  Iron  lugs,  long  take-up  threads. 
Staves  tongued  and  grooved.  Silos  air-tight  and 
keep  in  order.  Continuous  door  front,  galvanized  iron 
roof.  Let  us  send  catalog  and  figure  with  you. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  COMPANY.  BOX  11.  Huoson  Fills.  N.  Y. 


Dirip  Silos 

Are  Manufactured  Not  Assembled  Silos 

Highest  grade  material— air 
tight  doors— permanent  ladder 
—genuine  wood  preservative— 
easy  to  erect — built  for  long, 
continued  service  and  sold 
direct.  Soml  for  catalog,  prices 
and  freight  to  your  statiou. 
Discount  for  early  orders. 

Stevens  Tank  &  Tower  Co.,  Auburn,  Me. 


VALUE  OF  THE  ROOT  CROP. 

How  To  Grow  It. 

Part  I. 

PLACE  OF  ROOTS  IN  RATION.— Without  doubt 
a  very  large  number  of  farmers  throughout  the 
country  are  considering  the  question  of  including 
some  form  of  root  crop  in  the  feeding  ration  for  the 
stock  upon  the  farm.  That  roots  used  as  part  of  the 
Winter  ration  are  in  every  way  desirable  and  bene¬ 
ficial  will  not  be  denied  by  anyone  who  has  used  them, 
and  furthermore,  it  has  been  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again  that  by  adding  a  liberal  supply  of  roots 


valuable  than  the  percentages  indicated  in  the  ordinary 
feeding  tables.  One  can  readily  understand  why  this 
may  be  true  when  it  is  remembered  that  ordinary 
pasture  grass,  in  the  Spring,  is  credited  with  but  com¬ 
paratively  small  feeding  value  according  to  our  latest 
tables,  and  yet  we  all  know  how  the  cows  increase 
their  flow  of  milk  and  the  horse  takes  on  flesh  and 
puts  on  a  shining  coat,  when  turned  out  to  grass  in 
the  Spring. 

VALUE  OF  PALATABILITY. — With  all  due  re¬ 
spect  for  the  scientific  gentlemen  who  have  so  ably 
worked  out  our  feeding  tables,  I  should  say  that  they 


eluded  the  roots,  was  reduced  by  at  least  one-third. 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  MANGELS.— After  several 
years  of  experience  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  mangel  wurzel  beets,  the  largest  that  can  be 
grown,  are  the  most  desirable  root  crop  for  the 
farmer  to  grow  for  feeding  purposes.  Every  animal 
upon  the  farm  (except  the  horse)  will  eat  them 
greedily  and  show  beneficial  results  therefrom,  in¬ 
cluding  the  cows,  sheep,  hogs  and  chickens,  and  I 
doubt  if  an  equal  amount  of  food  can  be  produced 
more  cheaply  for  Winter  use.  Last  season  I  planted 
two  acres  of  mangel  wurzel  beets  known  as  Giant 
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THE  TREE  AGENT  HAS  HOOKED  ONE  FARMER  AND  THE  OTHER  IS  BITING.  Fig.  221. 


ihe  feed  bill  will  be  very  materially  reduced.  Every 
domestic  animal  seems  to  enjoy  a  regular  feed  of 
loots  during  the  Winter  season,  and  when  such  ration 
is  supplied,  the  improved  health  and  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  animal  can  readily  be  observed.  It  is 
i rue  that  the  feeding  value  of  roots  is  not  high  when 
compared  with  grain ;  nevertheless,  when  fed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  feeds  the  effect  seems  to  render 
them  quite  as  important  and  valuable  as  any  other 
p  ut  of  the  ration.  The  root  ration  seems  to  have  the 
Atect  of  aiding  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  the 
"ther  foods  to  a  degree  which  far  surpasses  the  actual 
feeding  value  of  the  root  crop  when  considered  by 
ltself.  Hence  it  must  be  considered  much  more 


have  overlooked  one  very  important  factor  in  de¬ 
termining  feeding  rations,  viz:  “palatability.”  In  other 
words,  the  food  most  enjoyed  by  the  animal  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  best  food  for  that  animal  if  fed  in  proper 
quantities  in  combination  with  other  foods.  To 
illustrate:  It  has  been  demonstrated  scientifically 
that  a  horse  will  do  more  work  when  fed  upon 
a  bushel  of  carrots  in  combination  with  a  bushel  of 
oats,  than  when  fed  two  bushels  of  oats  without  the 
carrots.  Likewise,  I  have  often  observed  that  I  was 
able  to  secure  more  milk  from  my  cows  when  fed 
10  pounds  of  grain  per  day  with  one-half  bushel  of 
beets,  than  when  20  pounds  of  grain  without  the  beets, 
and  in  both  cases  the  cost  of  the  ration,  which  in- 


V  el  low  Eckendorf,  and  harvested  3,00u  UUaliUU  in 
October.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  I  secured  a 
crop  exceeding  40  tons  per  acre,  which  is  far  in 
excess  of  any  crop  which  I  can  raise,  not  excepting 
my  best  crop  of  silage  corn.  Many  hundreds  of 
bushels  were  fed  to  my  hogs,  chickens  and  other 
animals  during  the  past  Winter,  and  the  remainder 
sold  at  $8  per  ton  for  the  larger  part  to  neighboring 
farmers  who  desired  them  for  dairy  use.  But  some 
may  ask,  how  one  secures  such  a  tremendous' growth 
I  can  only  say  that  it  seems  easy  to  me,  they  just 
grow.  True,  I  have  some  very  definite  notions  as  to 
how  the  land  should  be  prepared  and  the  crop  tilled, 
and  I  will  describe  the  process  joiin  m’lennan. 
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FERTILIZATION  OF  APPLE  ORCHARDS. 

Part  II. 

The  comparison  and  results  shown  and  described 
in  this  article  compose  but  a  single  characteristic 
example  of  the  Ohio  Station's  fertilizer  test  plots 
located  in  southeastern  Ohio,  under  the  care  of  the 
writer.  In  the  same  orchard  at  Torch  Hill  there  are 
11  alternating  fertilized  and  unfertilized  plots  upon 
which  various  elements  and  combinations  of  elements 
of  chemical  plant  food  have  been  used.  Similar 
experiments  are  being  conducted  at  Fleming,  New 
Matamoras  and  Lowell — all  with  similar  and  splendid 
results.  Taking  into  consideration  all  of  these  various 
and  widely  separated  test  orchards,  we  at  present  have 
a  two  years’  average  gain  per  tree  of  $3.06  wherever 
nitrate  of  soda  was  used  alone  or  in  combination 
with  the  other  elements,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  24 
cents  per  tree  even  where  a  complete  mixture  was 
used.  The  cost  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  alone  has  been 
about  15  cents  per  tree  per  year. 

Now,  as  to  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  alone  and 
its  results.  The  particular  comparison  of  plots  which 
has  been  presented  above  might  suggest  that  it  was 
the  special  combination  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid 
phosphate  that  produced  such  a  striking  increase  in 
yield.  This  evidently  is  not  the  case.  Nitrate  of  soda 
alone  has,  so  far,  in  every  test,  given  practically  the 
same  results  as  where  it  is  used  in  combination  with 
acid  phosphate  and  potash  under  the  same  soil  con¬ 
ditions.  The  addition  or  withholding  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  or  potash  has  made  no  apparent  difference  thus 
far.  This  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  it  is  nitrogen 
more  than  any  other  element  of  plant  food  that  is 
seriously  lacking  in  the  thin,  humus-deficient  hill  soils 
of  southern  Ohio,  so  far  as  apple  production  is  con¬ 
cerned.  What  is  true  of  this  section  might  not  be 
true  in  other  places  where  soil  conditions  are  different. 
However,  the  writer  does  not  wish  to  have  this  article 
construed  as  a  recommendation  of  the  use  of  nitrate 
of  soda  alone  in  apple  orchard  fertilization.  On  the 
other  hand  we  believe  it  best  to  use  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer;  for  the  time  may  soon  come  when  the  addition 
of  phosphorus  and  potassium  will  be  needed  to  obtain 
best  results.  Such  a  course  should  be  chosen  as  will 
tend  to  build  up  the  soil  in  all  the  essential  elements 
of  plant  food,  the  cost  not  being  much  greater  than 
when  nitrate  is  applied  alone.  And  especially  should 
such  a  course  be  chosen  as  will  provide  for  the  restor¬ 
ation  of  organic  or  vegetabe  matter  in  or  upon  the  soil 
of  the  orchard  area — the  accumulation  of  hurtius- 
forming  material.  This  can  be  done  by  mulching,  or 
by  encouraging,  by  extra  fertilization  between  the 
tree  rows,  an  increased  growth  of  vegetation  in  the 
orchard  area  to  be  cut  twice  per  year  and  permitted 
to  lie  where  it  falls  when  cut.  Cultivation  and  the 
growing  of  cover  crops  are  excellent  orchard  prac¬ 
tices  where  the  level  or  comparatively  level  nature  of 
the  orchard  land  will  admit  of  such  practice  without 
loss  of  soil  and  fertility  by  washing.  But  there  is 
little  use  of  talking  of  such  methods  on  the  steeper 
southern  Ohio  hills.  Besides  it  is  not  necessary  to 
cultivate  in  order  to  grow  fine  fruit  and  lots  of  it, 
under  southern  Ohio  conditions.  We  are  obliged 
to  thin  our  apples  very  vigorously  on  the  sod-mulch 
or  grass-mulch  plots  in  order  to  restrict  production 
to  that  point  which  will  enable  our  trees  to  bring 
their  crops  to  maturity  without  breaking.  How  much 
more  fruit  should  a  cultivated  orchard  be  expected 
to  bring  to  perfection? 

Tankage  used  instead  of  nitrate  of  soda,  as  a  source 
of  nitrogen,  is  splendid  where  the  orchard  is  cut-, 
tivated,  with  cover  crops,  but  tankage  is  too  slow 
in  its  action  when  used  as  a  top-dressing  on  the  sod- 
mulch  or  grass-mulch  orchards.  We  have  no  means 
of  knowing,  at  the  outset,  just  how  much  fertilizer 
of  the  different  kinds  should  be  applied  per  tree.  We 
began  on  the  extremely  poor  soils  and  trees  of  medium 
size,  with  five  and  five  and  2 pounds  each  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash, 
whether  these  were  used  alone  or  in  combination.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  we  have  used  more  nitrate 
than  is  necessary.  In  general  orchard  practice  we 
have  varied  the  quantities  according  to  the  size  and 
age  of  the  trees,  keeping  in  mind  the  rule  of  about 
five,  five  and  2^  for  the  average-sized  15  or  20-year- 
old  tree. 

Our  Station’s  orchard  fertilizer  test  plots  have  been 
very  interesting  indeed,  under  conditions  existing  in 
southeastern  Ohio.  The  alternating  rows  of  dark 
green  and  pale,  yellowish  green,  where  nitrate  has 
been  applied  in  comparison  with  no  fertilizer  or  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potassium ;  and,  later,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  nitrated  trees  weighted  to  the  ground  with 
great  loads  of  beautiful  apples,  in  comparison  with 
the  upright,  almost  fruitless  branches  of  the  un¬ 
fertilized  rows,  have  attracted  much  attention 
throughout  southern  Ohio.  F.  H.  bai.lou. 


“THE  DUST  SPRAY.” 

On  page  126  appears  an  article  which  seems  to  en¬ 
dorse  the  using  of  a  dry  material  as  an  insecticide,  instead 
of  the  liquid  form,  now  so  widely  and  so  successfully 
applied  by  the  means  of  the  spraying  machines.  If  an 
equally  efficacious  substitute  has  been  found  that  can  be 
Jiore  easily  and  cheaply  applied,  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  duty  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  to  enlighten  its  many  interested 
readers  on  the  fact.  stackhocse  &  son. 

Sussex  County,  N.  .7. 

The  season  for  spraying  the  apple  trees  being  at 
hand,  I  do  in  my  orchards  about  the  same  as  I  did 
last  year,  namely,  where  the  land  is  level  and  a  good' 
supply  of  pond  water  convenient  I  use  the  liquid 
process,  but  instead  of  Bordeaux  mixture  I  now  apply 


BRACING  POST  AT  ANGLE.  Fto.  222. 


altogether  the  lime-sulphur  solution,  which  costs  me 
delivered  in  our  lots  about  13  cents  per  gallon.  I 
use  of  this  solution  four  gallons  to  100  gallons  of 
water,  and  add  six  pounds  of  the  arsenate  of  lead 
paste,  which  costs  me  delivered  about  7Y  cents  per 
pound.  On  all  the  land  that  is  more  or  less  hilly  and 
where  a  supply  of  water  is  not  handy  I  make  all 
applications  in  the  dust  form.  To  make  up  100 
pounds  of  this  so-called  dust  spray  I  use  this  season 
about  70  pounds  hydrated  lime,  30  pounds  flowers  of 
sulphur,  and  add  five  pounds  of  Paris  green.  The 
lime  and  sulphur  is  for  fungus  troubles  and  the  Paris 
green  for  insects.  The  three  ingredients  should  be 


thoroughly  mixed  to  be  most  effective.  I  use  for  this 
purpose  a  whisky  barrel  which  is  suspended  on  an 
iron  pivot  directly  over  a  receiving  box  that  holds 
about  300  pounds.  The  iron  rod  or  pivot  I  run  right 
through  the  center  of  the  barrel,  as  that  makes  a 
more  substantial  job  than  simply  to  fasten  it  on  the 
outside  of  the  two  heads.  One  crank  fastened  on  the 
right  side  is  sufficient  to  do  the  turning.  On  the  side 
of  the  barrel,  where  the  bung  is,  I  cut.  out  a  trap 
door  about  12  inches  square,  which  is  on  hinges,  with 
a  tight  fastening  that  will  prevent  any  material  from 
coming  out  during  the  revolving  or  mixing  process. 
The  three  different  ingredients  are  put  in  the  barrel 
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through  this  trap  door,  and  after  being  well  mixed 
dumped  into  the  receiving  box,  and  from  there  trans¬ 
ferred  into  boxes  or  barrels  for  use  in  the  orchards. 

I  buy  my  flowers  of  sulphur  in  New  York  City,  and 
a  barrel  holds  155  pounds;  it  costs  me  a  fraction  less 
than  3$4  cents  delivered.  I  would  not  advise  buying 
any  flowers  of  sulphur  weighing  more  than  155  pounds 
to  the  barrel.  The  kind  I  am  getting  is  ground  very 
fine  and  mixes  well  with  the  hydrated  lime  and  Paris 
green.  The  same  formula  I  give  for  apples  can  also 
be  used  on  peaches  to  prevent  brown  rot,  but  instead 
of  using  five  pounds  of  Paris  green  I  recommend  2Y 
pounds  of  dry  powdered  arsenate  of  lead.  It  is 
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dangerous  to  use  Paris  green  on  peaches,  as  it  is 
liable  to  burn  the  foliage.  1  buy  the  dry  arsenate  of 
lead  in  200-pound  barrels  and  it  costs  me  15Y  cents 
in  Milwaukee. 

Now  a  word  about  which  method  is  the  best — the 
liquid  or  the  dust.  In  my  orchards  last  year  I  could 
discover  little  difference  when  the  applications  had' 
been  equally  well  made,  except  that  I  happened  to 
have  the  best  apples  where  I  used  the  dust  exclusively. 
As  1  mentioned  in  a  former  letter,  very  much  of  the 
success  in  dust  spray  depends  on  adopting  it  at  the 
rigfit  time.  I  prefer  to  apply  it  early  in  the  morning 
and  late  in  the  afternoon,  or  any  time  when  there  is 
some  dew  or  dampness  on  the  foliage  and  in  the  air: 
it  sticks  better.  I  like  the  dust  spray  because  it  is  so 
easily  applied  and  at  considerably  less  cost  than  the 
liquid,  and  while  many  of  the  professional  spray  men 
differ  with  me,  I  feel  convinced  from  what  experience 
I  have  had  that  the  dust,  when  properly  made  and 
applied,  gives  fully  as  satisfactory  results  as  the  wet 
or  liquid  spray.  louis  erb. 

Missouri. 


WHEN  ARE  SMALL  BUILDINGS  REAL 
ESTATE? 

Give  me  the  New  York  law  in  regard  to  buildings 

located  oil  leased  or  mortgaged  property.  For  instance, 

if  my  property  is  mortgaged,  or  I  lease  a  place,  if  I  wish 
to  erect  a  shed  or  small  barn  or  any  building,  if  I  set 
and  fasten  it  to  post  of  any  kind  I  own  the  building,  d» 

I  not?  As  long  as  I  do  not  put  it  on  a  stationary  foun¬ 

dation  I  have  a  right  to  move  or  sell  it  at  any  tiirfe,  1 
believe.  Does  the  law  particularly  mention  about  the  sill 
being  nailed  to  the  post?  R. 

Long  Island. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  fixtures.  That  is, 
whether  the  property  becomes  realty  and  remains  as 
part  of  the  land,  or  is  personalty  and  may  be  taken 
away  by  the  person  departing.  There  is  no  statute 
law  in  New  York  in  regard  to  fixtures.  The  law  in 
practically  all  of  the  States  respecting  fixtures  is  based 
on  the  old  English  common  law,  as  modified  by  our 
own  court  decisions.  It  is  virtually  the  same  regard¬ 
ing  either  leased  or  mortgaged  premises,  and  these 
will  be  treated  together.  There  are  three  general 
criteria  used  to  distinguish  whether  a  certain  piece 
of  property  is  removable  or  not,  as  follows: 

1.  What  was  the  intent  with  which  it  was  affixed 
or  used  in  connection  with  the  land? 

2.  The  nature  of  its  affixing  to  the  land. 

3.  The  parties  between  whom  the  question  of  owner¬ 
ship  arises  and  their  relations  to  each  other. 

The  first  of  these  is  most  important;  that  is,  what 
is  the  presumable  intent  of  the  person  who  affixed 
the  property  to  the  land?  Did  he  mean  to  improve 
the  realty  to  that  extent?  If  so,  it  belongs  to  the 
freehold.  Or  did  he  only  intend  to  use  the  property 
during  his  stay,  in  which  event  he  would  take  it  with 
him?  The  best  way  to  show  intent  is  by  a  writing 
betwedki  the  parties  as  to  which  form  they  shall  con¬ 
sider  the  property,  and  as  between  them  this  controls. 

Then  the  nature  of  its  affixing  to  the  land.  It  is 
generally  considered  part  of  the  realty  if  it  cannot  be 
removed  without  injury  to  the  freehold  or  without 
leaving  the  freehold  in  worse  condition  than  when  it 
was  taken  away.  The  weight  and  size  of  the  fixture 
has  a  bearing  on  the  case.  If  it  is  easily  removed, 
it  is  generally  considered  a  chattel. 

Now  we  come  to  the  parties.  If  the  property  is 
annexed  to  the  freehold  by  the  owner  it  is  presumed 
he  puts  them  there  to  increase  the  value  of  the  free¬ 
hold  and  they  become  part  of  it,  while  if  these  are 
placed  on  the  premises  by  one  whose  stay  is  but  for 
a  short  time  he  is  not  presumed  to  be  anxious  to 
place  things  on  the  freehold  which  he  cannot  take 
away. 

Coming  to  the  question  in  hand :  It  is  the  usual 
understanding  that  a  building  erected  by  one  person 
on  another’s  land,  is  to  be  treated  as  a  fixture  and  a 
part  of  the  realty.  But  if  it  be  so  erected,  upon  an 
understanding  or  agreement  that  it  may  be  removed 
at  any  time,  it  is  then  no  part  of  the  realty,  but  per¬ 
sonal  property,  especially  where  it  is  only  slightly 
affixed  to  the  freehold.  If  this  building  is  small  and 
easily  taken  away,  and  is  not  built  on  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion,  and  the  lease  is  for  but  a  short  time,  presumably 
it  may  be  taken  away  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 
But  the  safest  way  would  be  to  get  the  land  owner’s 
consent  in  writing,  and  if  a  transfer  of  the  property 
is  made  before  the  lease  expires  see  that  the  new 
owner  is  notified  of  the  right  of  the  lessee  to  remove 
the  building. 

In  an  English  case  it  was  decided  that  a  wooden 
barn  erected  by  a  tenant,  and  resting  on,  but  not 
fastened  by  mortar  or  otherwise  to,  the  caps  or  blocks 
of  stone  called  stavels,  or  staddles,  fixed  into  the 
ground  or  let  into  brickwork,  which  barn  could  be 
removed  without  injury  to  the  freehold,  was  held  to 
be  a  chattel. 
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THE  GREAT  FARM  PROBLEM.  . 

The  College  Son  and  the  Working  Father. 

On  page  593  you  ask  some  one  to  come  forward 
and  qualify  as  “sympathetic  friend”  to  tell  the  pro¬ 
gressive  young  agricultural  college  graduate  what  to 
do  when  confronted  by  his  standpat  father.  J  fear 
I  cannot  give  the  desired  advice,  but  at  least  I  can 
tell  what  I  did  under  precisely  similar  circumstances. 
Actual  experience  is  always  better  than  theory  in 
some  respects. 

It  was  about  25  years  ago  that  I  graduated  from 
one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  agricultural  colleges 
of  that  day.  My  father  was  then  farming  a  large 
and  valuable  farm,  but  his  increasing  years  and  in¬ 
firmities  made  it  plain  that  lie  could  not  keep  it  up 
very  long.  I  was  anxious  to  go  to  farming,  but  of 
course  hadn’t  a  cent  of  capital.  The  rational  and 
proper  thing  was  for  me  to  go  onto  the  home  farm, 
but  I  didn't  go.  The  question  was  never  openly  dis¬ 
cussed,  but  the  tacit  understanding  was  doubtless  in 
pretty  fair  agreement  with  the  facts.  Instinct  is 
usually  sound  in  these  matters,  and  apparently  my 
father  and  1  saw  the  same  difficulties  ahead.  If  I 
went  into  the  farm  the  first  question  which  would 
have  to  be  settled  was,  who  should  be  the  manager? 
Either  he  must  remain  the  boss  and  final  authority 
on  all  points,  and  I  must  be  a  preferred  hired  man, 
or  else  he  must  yield  the  management  to  me  and  re¬ 
tire  from  the  field.  I  could  not  in  self-respect  accept 
the  former  alternative,  and  he  evidently  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  latter.  In  all  candor  I  must  say  it  would 
have  been  a  heroic  thing  to  do,  and  a  risky  one ;  and 
at  this  date,  when  I  have  boys  of  my  own  about 
graduating  from  college,  I  cannot  believe  that  I  would 
have  done  differently. 

And  so  I  was  permitted  to  hunt  a  job.  Perhaps 
it  was  unfortunate  that  I  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  establishing  myself  on  a  sal¬ 
ary  that  after  the  first  few  years  there 
was  no  chance  to  go  back  to  the  farm. 

My  father  soon  saw  this,  sold  out  the 
farm  and  retired,  leaving  me  to  be  a 
college  professor  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

I  have  often  reflected  deeply  and 
sometimes  sadly  on  this  transaction, 
which  so  profoundly  determined  my 
entire  life  for  me.  In  the  days  when  I 
left  college  agriculture  was  at  a  very 
low  stage.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  if  the  situation  could  have  arisen 
in  1912,  with  agriculture  booming,  col¬ 
lege  education  established  and  justified, 
and  I  could  have  had  the  modern  tech¬ 
nical  training  in  place  of  the  dilute 
classical  course  which  I  got  in  the  80’s, 
the  incident  would  have  turned  out  dif¬ 
ferently.  Still  that  is  only  a  surmise. 

The  human  elements  are  the  same  to¬ 
day  that  they  were  in  1890 ;  and  every 
year  I  have  one  or  a  dozen  heart-to- 
heart  talks  with  boys  just  graduating  from  college, 
and  who  stand  exactly  where  I  did  25  years  ago. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  a  father 
really  cares  to  have  his  boy  go  into  farming  and  the 
boy  really  wants  to  do  it — which  is  the  situation  in 
about  85  per  cent,  of  the  cases — it  ought  to  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  arrange  matters.  I  think  the  father  ought  to 
offer  the  son  some  sort  of  partnership  on  very  liberal 
terms,  yet  on  a  purely  business  basis.  Legal  papers 
should  be  drawn  making  the  business  position  of  the 
son  (and  of  course  of  the  father)  secure.  These 
should  grant  effectually  to  the  son  genuine  and  sub¬ 
stantial  powers  in  the  management.  In  most  cases  it 
would  appear  to  be  sentimentally  sound  for  the 
father  to  leave  open  a  good  opportunity  for  the  son 
to  gain  an  eventual  ownership  of  the  whole  property. 

I  his  may  sound  like  rather  a  stiff  dose  for  the  old 
man,  but  it  must  be  recognized  that  I  who  write  am 
now  the  old  man,  with  boys  in  college;  that  I  have 
ecn  through  every  phase  of  the  experience  and  that 
I  have  gone  over  the  whole  heart-searching  story 
every  year  with  hundreds  of  students  who  have  had 
to  face  the  same  questions.  an  oi.d  graduate. 

PUTTING  UP  WIRE  FENCE. 

In  building  wire  fencing  the  important  matter  is  to 
put  in  good  end  posts  and  brace  them  well.  When 
building  a  fence  recently  the  writer  braced  the  end 
posts  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  223.  The  No.  6 
galvanized  wire  passes  around  the  end  post  and  is 
looped  around  a  large  stone  buried  in  the  ground 
tour  feet  behind  the  end  post,  and  in  line  with  the 
tence.  Instead  of  the  brace  being  diagonal  it  may  be 
icvel,  when  the  tendency  to  lift  the  end  post  will  be 
1  liminated.  The  picture.  Fig.  222,  shows  how  an 
single  post  was  braced.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
post  from  the  upright  brace  a  stone  was  buried  and 
the  wire  run  up  around  the  post  and  wrapped  around 
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the  brace.  Another  brace  between  posts  was  put  in  to 
hold  the  end  post  while  stretching  the  fence.  The 
fence  was  about  80  rods  long,  so  two  40-rod  rolls  of 
wire  were  secured.  This  fencing  is  47  inches  high, 
made  of  No.  9  wire,  and  weighs  about  625  pounds  to 
each  roll  of  40  rods.  Large  Burr  oak  and  White  oak 
posts  wmre  set  12^2  feet  apart  and  a  staple  driven  over 
every  wire.  The  staples  were  not  driven  tight,  just 
barely  against  the  wire.  The  oak  posts  will  last  20 
years,  perhaps,  or  longer,  though  good  locust  posts 
at  25  cents  apiece  are  to  be  preferred,  even  when  the 
oak  posts  are  made  on  the  farm  at  odd  times. 

Professional  fence  builders  charge  25  cents  per  rod 
to  build  wire  fence,  the  posts  and  fencing  to  be 
on  the  ground  and  the  fence  row  cleared.  As  the 
posts  are  usually  set  not  closer  than  a  rod  apart,  and 
one  man,  when  the  soil  is  moist,  can  dig  the  hole 
and  set  a  post  every  five  to  seven  minutes,  one  can 
make  good  wages  when  many  braces  and  stones  are 
not  needed.  This  47-inch  fence  costs  about  44  cents 
per  rod,  and  with  a  barb  wire  and  the  staples  the 
cost  outside  of  posts  and  labor  is  about  50  cents  per 
rod ;  posts  and  labor  make  the  total  cost  one  dollar 
per  rod. 

At  the  bottoms  of  hills,  or  where  the  fence  crosses 
hollows  or  ravines,  a  large  stone  with  wires  looped 
around  it  must  be  buried,  the  fence  drawn  down  and 
the  ends  of  the  wires  from  the  stone  wrapped  over 
the  wires  of  the  fence  as  shown  in  Fig.  224,  opposite 
the  steer.  This  is  to  prevent  the  tension  on  the  fence 
lifting  the  posts.  In  stretching  the  fence  a  large 
powerful  stretcher  is  used,  because  it  takes  lots  of 
power  to  stretch  10  No.  9  steel  wires  properly,  but  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  fence  can  be  stretched 
too  much.  Take  up  all  the  slack  and  any  large  curves 
or  bends,  but  stop  before  those  little  kinks  or  bends, 
put  in  the  wire  when  it  is  woven,  are  straightened  out, 


for  then  you  have  taken  the  “life”  out  of  the  fence 
and  rendered  it  practically  valueless.  In  the  fence 
described  above  TOO  posts  were  set,  five  braces  placed 
and  six  stones  buried,  besides  two  big  end  posts, 
which  were  set  feet  deep.  The  line  posts  are  set 
2J4  feet  deep,  which  is  ample,  as  there  is  no  strain  on 
them  either  from  wind  or  weight  of  fence. 

Ohio.  W.  E.  DUCKWALL. 

GUN  CLUBS  FOR  PROTECTING  GAME. 

A  local  organization  known  as  the  Williamson  Rod 
and  Gun  Club  was  formed  last  November  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  clean  field  sport,  and  also  to 
work  for  more  just  game  laws.  The  club  is  com¬ 
posed  largely  of  farmers,  but  also  includes  any 
straight,  clean  villager  who  wishes  to  join.  This  club 
will  endeavor  to  prevent  Sunday  hunting,  and  also 
the  practice  of  outsiders  (city  or  country)  coming  in 
here  in  automobiles  loaded  with  “booze”  and  cutting 
up  farmers’  fences,  shooting  fowls  or  stock,  or  in  any 
way  damaging  the  farmers’  property.  We  think  that, 
being  organized  and  interested,  we  can.  by  the  use 
of  the  telephone  and  maybe  the  sheriff,  altogether 
prevent  this  sort  of  thing.  We  are  affiliated  with  the 
New  York  State  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  League,  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  influence  of  one  good,  strong,  live 
organization  on  the  inside  will  count  for  more  than 
many  kicks  and  howls  from  the  outside,  for  the 
reason  that  we  can  speak  our  piece  where  we  can  be 
heard.  The  club  has  held  meetings  more  or  less 
regularly  all  Winter,  has  had  some  good  times,  and  is 
getting  ready  to  provide  some  trap-shooting  to  mem¬ 
bers  at  cost;  not  in  the  form  of  matches  or  prize 
work,  but  simply  to  have  the  traps  open  on  certain 
regular  days,  and  each  member  can  go  and  shoot  as 
much  or  little  as  he  pleases.  Membership  is  one 
dollar  per  year,  and  members  are  voted  on  before 
being  admitted,  for  obvious  reasons.  Why  not  have 
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such  an  organization  in  every  town  where  there  are 
a  few  people  who  like  to  go  out  with  the  gun?  Will 
not  this  be  more  effective  than  game  protectors  and 
strict  laws,  in  preventing  damage  to  property  and 
conserving  bird  life,  both  game  and  insect  destroyers? 
Every  club  which  is  affiliated  with  the  State  League 
is  entitled  to  two  delegates  to  the  State  convention. 
Why  not  have  a  large  showing  of  farmer  sportsmen 
at  the  next  convention?  Who  starts  the  next  club 
on  these  lines?  j.  a.  crane. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  WORK  BY  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

Referring  to  what  N.  R.  I.  says  on  page  608,  I 
think  he  takes  a  wrong  attitude  in  regard  to  the 
experiment  stations.  The  stations  are  not  going 
around  here  trying  to  teach  us  how  to  grow  more 
apples,  but  rather  they  are  endeavoring  to  show  us 
how  to  grow  better  apples.  I  for  one  feel  that  we 
owe  a  good  deal  to  our  experiment  stations.  Who, 
if  not  they,  would  have  shown  us  about  using  the 
lime-sulphur  as  a  Summer  spray;  about  making  the 
homemade  lime-sulphur  concentrate,  and  numerous 
other  problems  which  we  are  in  doubt  about?  How 
about  the  quality  of  those  thousands  of  bushels  of 
apples  that  went  to  waste  in  Chautauqua  County? 
How  many  were  No.  2?  Were  they  properly  sprayed, 
and  were  they  thinned  where  thickly  set?  If  they 
were  grown  on  waterlogged  land  devoid  of  humus 
the  odds  were  against  them  right  from  the  start. 
N.  R.  I.  says:  “The  crying  need  of  the  farmer  is  his 
just  share  of  what  his  labor  produces.”  Perhaps  an¬ 
other  “crying  need”  of  the  farmers  around  N.  R.  I. 
is  to  find  out  what  crops  their  hardpan  waterlogged 
land  is  best  adapted  to.  Certain  it  is  that  we  have 
never  seen  well-grown,  well-packed  apples  go  begging 
in  this  vicinity.  Even  the  culls  are  always  salable  at 
some  price.  In  this  vicinity  we  have 
never  heard  anyone  belittle  the  work  of 
the  experiment  station,  but  this  particu¬ 
lar  location  has  often  been  called  the 
garden  spot  of  New  York  State,  and 
perhaps  a  more  intelligent  or  prosperous 
lot  of  farmers  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 
Does  the  farmer  receive  his  just  share? 
No,  but  one  way  out  of  this  is  to  keep 
on  raising  the  best  things  we  know  how 
instead  of  the  most.  w.  a.  b. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MANURE  ON  LEASED  LAND. 

I  rent  a  house  and  lot,  and  keep  200 
hens  in  houses  I  have  erected  to  contain 
them.  In  the  lease  (verbal)  there  was 
nothing  said  about  the  manure.  Now, 
after  10  months,  the  owner  of  the  place 
claims  the  manure  and  forbids  my  dis¬ 
posing  of  it.  It  is  about  impossible  to 
buy  straw  for  litter,  but  I  made  an  ar¬ 
rangement  with  a  farmer  to  furnish 
straw,  he  to  have  the  straw  and  the 
manure  for  the  use  of  it,  he  to  deliver  the  straw  and 
take  it  away.  He  is  now  forbidden  to  drive  on  the 
place  or  to  take  away  the  manure.  What  right  has 
he  or  I  in  the  manure?  In  case  I  can’t  let  the  manure 
go,  can  the  owner  of  the  place  take  it  away  without 
my  consent?  I  know  on  farms  the  manure  belongs 
to  the  farm,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  made  from  what 
grows  on  the  farm,  but  I  thought  it  might  be  different 
in  this  case.  y.  n. 

The  general  rule  is  that  manure  made  by  a  tenant 
upon  leased  farm  lands  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
husbandry  is,  in  absence  of  special  agreement  to  the 
contrary,  the  property  of  the  lessor,  and  belongs  to 
the  farm  as  an  incident  necessary  for  its  improve¬ 
ment  and  cultivation,  and  the  tenant  has  no  right  to 
remove  it  from  the  premises  or  apply  it  to  any  other 
use.  However,  manure  made  in  livery  stables,  or  in 
buildings  unconnected  with  agricultural  property,  be¬ 
longs  to  the  tenant,  unless  there  be  a  contract  to  the 
contrary ;  and  it  has  been  held  that  a  tenant  is 
entitled  to  manure  made  from  fodder  grown  else¬ 
where  and  bought  by  him.  even  where  he  agreed  not 
to  take  away  tlie  manure.  Where  a  landlord  is 
allowed  to  hold  the  manure,  the  reason  for  the  rule 
would  seem  to'  be  the  fact  that  the  manure  is  made 
from  the  produce  of  the  farm,  and  to  allow  the 
tenant  to  remove  it,  would  tend  to  impoverish  the 
farm.  But  where  the  manure  is  made  from  produce 
obtained  elsewhere,  or  where  the  lands  are  not 
agricultural  lands,  no  such  reason,  and  therefore  no 
such  rule,  exists.  In  this  case  J.  B.  is  not  engaged 
in  husbandry  in  the  real  sense  nor  are  his  lands  agri¬ 
cultural  lands,  but  merely  a  house  and  lot.  He  buys 
the  feed  for  his  hens  off  the  farm  and  the  manure  is 
his  as  truly  as  was  the  feed  before  it  was  converted. 
The  landlord  has  no  right  to  prevent  the  manure 
from  being  taken  away.  M  d. 
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THE  RURAI,  NEW-YORKER 


Remedy  for  the  Corn  Worm. 

I  saw  an  inquiry  in  your  paper  about 
combating  corn  ear-worms.  Your  cor¬ 
respondent  may  find  help  in  the  results 
obtained  in  a  test  at  the  Kansas  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  the  results  of  which  I 
send  your  herewith. 

If  Kansas  farmers  'will  plant  their  corn 
about  May  1  the  annual  toll  of  four  t* 
eight  million  dollars  exacted  by  corn  ear- 
worms  may  be  reduced  nearly  50  per  cent. 
A  three-year  test  recently  completed  by 
the  ‘•department  of  entomology  at  the  Kan¬ 
sas  Agricultural  College  shows  that  corn 
planted  the  first  day  of  May  suffered  less 
damage  from  worms  than  five  other  plots 
planted  at  intervals  of  two  weeks  and 
cultivated  under  similar  conditions.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  plot  planted  May  1 
yielded  18  bushels  more  to  the  acre  than 
any  other  plot  in  the  test.  In  the  experi¬ 
ment  Six  plots  of  corn  were  planted  on 
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bushels  which  received  the  last  spraying. 
My  last  spraying  therefore  reduced  the 
percentage  of  rot  due  to  late  blight  from 
about  7.8  per  cent,  to  1.1  per  cent. 

HARRY  K.  FOWLER. 

Lehigh  Co.,  Fa. 


BUFFALO  MARKETS. 

“Everything  is  cheap  now  but  meat.” 
said  the  produce  dealer  at  the  uptown  re¬ 
tail  market.  “You  can  buy  a  whole  arm¬ 
ful  of  green  stuff  for  what  a  pound  of 
meat  will  cost,  and  1  do  not  believe  that 
things  are  going  to  be  much  higher  this 
year  than  they  have  been.  They  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  come  up  from  the  South  quite 
low  already.”  It  is  a  fact  that  asparagus 
is  retailing  for  five  cents  a  small  bunch,  1 
spinach  is  cheap  and  the  homegrown  rhu¬ 
barb  is  getting  plenty.  New  cabbage  is 
about  as  high  again  as  old.  but  that  price  | 
leaves  it  pretty  low  still.  The  onion 
dealers  are  venturing  to  ask  five  cents  for 
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EXACT  SIZE  OF  FENCE  WIRE.  Fin.  227. 
{See  page  671 ) 


these  dates:  April  15,  May  1,  May  15, 
June  1,  June  15,  and  July  1.  In  every 
plot  three  rows  each  of  Boone  County 
White,  Kansas  Sunflower,  and  Hildreth 
were  planted.  In  the  case  of  the  corn 
planted  April  15,  64  per  cent,  of  the  ears 
Were  injured  by  worms ;  that  planted  May 
1,  58  per  cent.;  May  15,  70  per  cent.;  July 
1,  100  per  cent.  The  reduction  in  the  ear- 
worm  injury  in  the  May  1  planting  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  corn  had  finished 
silking  before  the  large  third  brood  of 
moths  was  out.  The  increase  in  yield 
probably  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  corn 
was  in  silk  before  the  really  hot  weather 
came.  Charles  dili.on. 

Kansas  State  College. 

R.  N.-Y. — Of  course  every  farmer 
knows  that  he  takes  a  risk  planting 
corn  May  1.  In  many  cases  the  soil 
would  be  too  cold,  and  there  would  be 
danger  of  a  late  frost.  A  new  method 
is  being  tested  in  New  Jersey.  This 
consists  in  dusting  the  corn  at  about 
earing  time,  using  a  dust  containing 
dry  arsenate  of  lead  and  fungicides. 
The  dust  is  put  on  by  machinery. 


SPRAYING  NOTES. 

As  to  the  proper  time  to  begin  spraying 
potatoes  to  prevent  blight,  I  think  it  best 
to  begin  when  tops  are  small,  as  after 
they  get  to  be  large  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  get  all  the  leaves  coated  with  the  spray. 
The  slugs  usually  begin  to  show  by  the 
time  tops  are  six  to  eight  inches  high, 
and  this  is  the  signal  for  me  to  begin 
operations,  as  I  want  to  make  their  first 
bite  their  last  one  also.  I  frequently  hear 
a  farmer  say  :  “I  don’t  believe  it  amounts 
to  anything  to  spray.  I  have  sprayed  my 
potatoes  three  or  four  times  this  season 
and  they  blighted  after  all,  while  my 
neighbor’s  field  just  over  the  fence  was 
not  sprayed  at  all  and  held  green  until 
frost.”  After  inquiring  into  some  such  re¬ 
ports  I  believe  they  are  practically  always 
the  result  of  imperfect  work,  either  in  ma¬ 
terial  or  application,  or  poor  judgment  as 
to  when  to  spray,  or  stopping  too  soon.  As 
before  said,  I  spray  first  when  slugs  ap¬ 
pear.  One  nozzle  to  a  row  will  do  this 
time,  but  I  use  two,  applying  Bordeaux 
and  arsenate  of  lead,  and  intend  to  spray 
as  often  as  every  two  weeks  through  the 
season,  and  if  weather  is  unusually  hot 
and  muggy  every  10  days.  I  used  to  pre¬ 
pare  my  Bordeaux  at  home,  but  was  never 
able  to  make  anything  that  would  stick 
like  a  prepared  article,  or  that  would  work 
as  nicely  in  the  sprayer,  so  I  have  used 
the  prepared  mixture  for  the  past  three 
years.  Since  I  began  spraying  some  10 
years  ago  I  have  had  occasionally  a  few 
rotten  potatoes,  but  never  many,  and  have 
always  thought  I  could  trace  them  to  some 
neglect  in  spraying.  Undoubtedly  there  are. 
seasons  that  potatoes  will  not  blight  if 
not  sprayed.  So  there  are  years  and  per¬ 
haps  a  lifetime  that  our  buildings  may  not 
burn,  but  that  doesn't  prove  that  we 
should  not  have  them  insured.  A  10-acre 
field  of  potatoes  properly  planted  and  fer¬ 
tilized  represents  quite  a  bit  of  money, 
and  I  think  it  just  as  necessary  to  insure 
it  by  thoroughly  spraying  as  it  is  to  have 
my  buildings  insured.  I  would  not  plant 
potatoes  if  I  did  not  plan  to  spray  as  above, 
early  and  often.  e.  d.  r: 

Maine. 

Following  are  the  1912  dates  for  spray¬ 
ing  potatoes,  as  given  in  my  diary,  June 
29,  July  8,  19;  August  1,  16.  26;  Sep¬ 
tember  12.  I  start  spraying  when  the 
plants  are  five  or  six  inches  high  and  aim 
to  keep  them  covered  with  Bordeaux 
(5-5-50)  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
season.  In  the  first  three  sprays  I  add 
arsenate  of  lead.  At  the  last  spraying, 
September  12,  1912,  my  stock  solutions 
ran  out  before  I  had  quite  finished  the 
field,  and  a  small  part  was  therefore  left 
unsprayed.  This  part  yielded  about  700 
bushels,  and  from  these  55  lnishels  of 
rotten  tubers  were  thrown  out ;  81  bushels 
of  rotten  tubers  were  found  in  the  7,300 


a  single  quart,  but  in  quantity  the  prices 
are  still  45  cents  a  bushel  to  retailers. 
Some  one  should  teach  us  to  raise  the 
Spanish  onion,  which  sells  for  $1  the  small 
crate  to  retailers.  The  cool  April  has  kept 
the  producing  line  pretty  far  south,  but 
the  retailer  can  now  get  strawberries  at 
15  to  18  cents  a  quart  for  fanev  The  rule 
here  is  to  begin  eating  strawberries  at 
pretty  low  prices  during  the  last  half  of 
April,  but  April  has  given  us  only  a  few, 
though  of  good  quailty.  that  one  could  afford 
to  buy  regularly.  Spring  is  late,  for  at 
May  1st  there  are  no  strawberries  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  flowering  stems  in  the  garden 
row  s. 

Apples  are  somewhat  stronger,  but  they 
have  rotted  badly  of  late.  The  crop 
brought  few  people  a  fortune,  for  fancy 
reds  are  only  83.50,  with  common  sorts 
down  to  $1  to  retailers.  I  am  rather  glad 
that  the  western  apples  have  taught  us 
that  it  is  appearance  that  sells  them, 
though  there  have  been  plenty  of  very 
poor  grades  on  the  market.  We  are  bound 
to  learn  the  lesson,  though,  or  go  out  of 
the  market.  The  scarcity  of  oranges  and 
especially  of  lemons  has  helped  other  fruits. 
The  apple  season  is  quite  a  little  longer 
than  it  used  to  be  and  it  will  be  still 
longer  when  the  cold  storage  system  is 
perfected.  Fruits  cannot  well  be  spoiled 
in  storage  and  then  sold,  as  is  quite  possible 
with  poultry. 

Butter  is  dropping  off,  having  declined 
five  cents  in  the  last  10  days,  the  quota¬ 
tion  to  retailers  being  only  32  cents,  for 
extra.  John  w.  Chamberlin. 


THE  BOSTON  MARKET. 

All  fruits,  with  the  exception  of  straw¬ 
berries,  perhaps,  are  selling  high  in  Bos¬ 
ton  market.  These  are  somewhat  plentiful, 
coming  from  several  sections  of  the  South 
at  this  time,  which  keeps  the  supply  am¬ 
ple.  Best  fancy  ones  bring  as  high  as  25 
cents  per  box,  others  go  at  20,  15  and  even 
as  low  as  12  in  some  cases.  A  few  cran¬ 
berries  still  hold  out  and  go  at  $12  per 
barrel.  Lemons  are  easier  at  from  .$4 
to  87  per  box.  Oranges  short  and  high, 
California  and  Floridas  bring  84  to  86 
per  box.  Bananas,  83.50  for  best  large 
bunches,  others  81-50  to  83.  Apples  are 
getting  short,  as  poor  stock  is  either  sold 
or  spoiled,  and  the  supply  left  is  about 
equal  to  the  demand  at  this  season.  Best 
Baldwins.  84  to  85  per  barrel ;  Russets, 
82.50  to  84  ;  Spy,  84  to  85  ;  Ben  Davis,  82. 
Box  fruit.  81.25  to  81-50  if  good  ;  Western 
box  fruit,  82  to  83. 

The  vegetable  supply  is  ample  in  most 
cases,  and  prices  are  lower  on  most  of 
these  except  potatoes  and  squash  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  brings  3%  cents  per  pound  wholesale, 
Maine  stocks  of  potatoes  are  not  heavy, 
and  bring  81.50  per  bag;  New  Floridas 
bring  85  to  85  per  barrel.  Onions  in 
good  supply  from  Texas  and  other  sections ; 
a  few  poor  natives  are  still  left  and  go 
at  50  cents  to  81  a  hag;  Egyptians,  82.50 
to  82.75  per  bag;  Texas  stock,  $1^35  per 
crate.  Old  beets,  75  cents  per  bushel :  car 
rots,  60  to  81 ;  parsnips,  75  ;  turnips,  White 
Egg,  75;  Purple-top.  50;  rutabagas,  $1.25 
per  barrel.  Cabbage,  native,  old  stock,  81 
per  barrel  :  Southern,  $2  ;  Southern  Sum¬ 
mer  squash,  82.50  per  crate;  cucumbers.  83 
to  87  per  bushel  ;  lettude,  75  per  box ; 
spinach,  75  per  box;  beet  greens,  75  ;  dan¬ 
delions.  50  per  box.  Native  tomatoes,  30 
cents  per  lb. ;  Southern,  83.50  to  .$4  per 
carrier;  rhubarb,  75  to  81  per  box. 

Butter  is  now  dropping,  best  going  33 
per  pound  by  tub,  and  34  in  small  boxes; 
other  grades,  31  and  32,  with  supply  plenty. 
Cheese  holds  about  the  same  or  slightly 
lower  perhaps;  best  cream,  IS  and  19  cents 
per  pound ;  sage,  19 ;  other  grades.  13  to 
16.  Eggs  in  fair  supply  only,  and  best 
bring  25  and  26  for  fancy  fresh;  other 
grades,  22  to  24  per  dozen.  Best  dressed 
beef.  12%  for  sides:  14%  for  hind  quar¬ 
ters;  fores,  10%  and  11.  Best  veal,  15; 
others.  9  to  14;  best  mutton,  12;  lamb, 
13  and  14,  and  best  Spring.  16.  Dressed 
hogs,  10%  to  11%  per  pound;  live  West¬ 
ern,  9  cents  at  Brighton  market.  Dressed 
poultry,  17  to  21;  broiler  chicken,  38; 
ducks,  21 ;  live  hens,  18. 


Cornmeal.  81.26  per 
oats,  36  to  42  per  bushel 
per  ton  :  mixed  feed.  825 
cotton-seed  meal,  833  to 
seed  meal,  828  per  ton  : 
horse  hay,  823  per  ton  : 


100  pound  bag: 
;  bran,  .$21  to  822 
and  826  per  ton  ; 
$34  per  ton  ;  1  in¬ 
gluten,  $26 ;  best 
good.  $20  to  $22 ; 


common.  $18;  stock  hay,  $13  to  $16  per 
ton  ;  rye  straw,  short  at  $22  per  ton  ;  oat 
straw,  $12  A.  e.  p. 


“For  tlie  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Going70  Build? 
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These2  Great 
Books  Will  Reduce 

Your  Building  Expense 

A  hi^r  224-papre  Catalog  of  Millwork  and 
Building:  Material  .containing  cuts  and  net 
prices  of  8,000  money  -  saving:  bargains, 

A  handsome  Plan  Book  of  Modern  Houses, 
bungalows,  summer  homes,  bams  and  ready- 
built  garages,  showing  60  splendid  exterior 
views  with  floor  plans,  priced  from  $80  to 
$4000.  Don’t  pay  dealers’  prices— we  sell 
direct,  factory  to  user.  You  can  save  money. 
Custom  Made  Rustless  Screens 

Screen  Doors  Screen  Windows  Porch  Screen 
Everything  In  lumber,  flooring:,  roofing,  doors, 
windows,  mouldings,  porehwork,  bn. (ding  paper, 
Inwn  nnd  homo  furnishings,  hardware,  paints, 
plumbing,  heating,  fancy  hardwood  floors,  metal 
ceilings,  etc.,  all  at  wholesale  priees. 

Don’t  build,  repair  or  remodel  without 
these  valuable  books.  We  guarantee  qual¬ 
ity,  safe  delivery,  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  Write  today  for  Catalog  No.  85  .and 
if  you  intend  a  new  home  also  get  Plan 
Book  No.  95  ,  Both  are  Free. 


(hicago  Millwork  Supply  (o 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST  SASH  AND  DOOR  HOUSE 


1 1426  West  37th  Street.  Chicago,  lll-E 


SEASONABLE 

FARM  SEEDS 

COW  PEAS  SOY  BEANS 

Tne  best  varieties  for  hay  and  silage. 
Millets,  Buckwheat,  Dwarf  Essex 
Rape,  etc. — all  the  best  varieties. 

Mangel  Wurzels  and  Sugar  Beets  for  stock 
feeding. 

Write  for  prices  on  any  Farm  Seeds  desired, 
also  ask  for  free  Alfalfa  Leaflet. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 


714  Chestnut  Street, 


Phila.,  Pa. 


Spray  safe  with  Sherwin- 
Williams  New  Process 
Arsenate  of  Lead  and  a 
Sherwin-Williams  Pump. 

Here  is  a  combination  that  will  protect 
your  fruit  and  vegetables  from  leaf-eat¬ 
ing  insects.  S-W  New  Process  Arsen¬ 
ate  of  Lead  has  maximum  killing  power 
yet  practically  eliminates  foliage  injury 
because  it  has  the  smallest  amount  of 
loosely  combined  arsenic.  The  S-W 
Pump  can  be  operated  by  one  man. 
It  is  a  compressed  air,  handpower 
machine  having  an  easy  working, 
double  acting  pump.  Simply  made  to 
prevent  breakdowns. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  "Spraying  a  Profitable 
Investment."  It' s  free. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Makers 
635  Canal  Road  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Strawberries 

Millions  of  vigorous  Strawberry  Plants  of  the  22 
Earliost,  Latest,  Largest,  Best  Flavored,- Most  Pro¬ 
ductive  varieties  grown.  Also  all  leading  varieties 
Fruit  Trees,  Raspberry,  blackberry,  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish,  Cabbage.  Cauliflower.  To¬ 
mato,  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  CATALOGUE  FRElfi, 

Harry  L.  Squires,  -  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 


F™.  MILLIONS  OF  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  AND 

r  or  oaie  vegetable  plants.  Price  list  free. 

MICHAEL  N.  BOltGO,  -  Vineland.  N.  J. 

SEED  PO  TA  TOES-iSi 5, 5S.W8 

per  bushel:  F.  O.  B.  West  Rush,  N.  Y.  1912  crop 
averaged  1185  bushels  per  acre.  No  rot.  Original 
seed  purchased  of  Peter  Henderson  in  1.897. 

T.  E.  MARTIN,  102  STANPART  STREET,  SYRACOSE,  N.  Y. 

Northern  Grown  Soy  Beans 


Medium  green, 


D.  H.  TOWNSEND,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


Pakkaaa  Dlonle-Bects.  Lettuce,  Kolil-rabi, 
UdUDdgC  rldniS  $|  per  1000.  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potatoes.  $1.50  per  1000.  Cauliflower.  Peppers.  $2  per 
1000.  Send  lor  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


ield 


eas 


100,000  SURPLUS  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Senator  Dunlap,  Chipman,  Stevens  L  Champion, 
Gandy,  Auto,  Success,  at  $125  per  1000.  Order  at 
once  This  Adv.  not  to  appear  again.  Address 

I>.  KOI) WAY,  IIAKTLY,  DELATVA HE 


D  CAN  C — Medium  Green. 
U  D  CM  111  O  Choice  North¬ 

ern  grown  seed.  Best  variety  for  Northeastern 
Status.  $3.50perbu.  DECKER  BROS  ,  Bcemervitle,  N.  J. 

COR  SALE-DANISH  PEDIGREED  CAULIFLOWER  SEED— Ear 

■  best  Snowball,  Extra  Early  Dwarf,  Erfurt, 
Danish  Giant  or  Dry  Weather.  15  cents  package: 
$1.50  ounce:  $5  L* -pound.  No  more  reliable  seed 
grown.  E.  L.  THOMPSON.  81  Quebec  St.,  Portland,  Maine 

Weedl  ess  Alfalfa 

Is  what  we  are  trying  to  furnish  our  customers. 
Free  samples  will  show  that  we  come  pretty 
near  doing  it.  All  other  field  seeds.  Also  Field 
Poas,  Soys,  Vetch,  Rape,  Pnsttiro  Mixtures,  Reid's 
Yellow  Dent  Corn,  etc  O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SON, 
No.  60  Main  Street,  •  Marysville,  Ohio 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

red  and  yellow.  100,  postpaid,  35c.;  1000,  $2.  Send 
for  free  list.  W.  S.  FORD  &  SON.  Hartly,  Del. 


Nothing  l>etter  for  making  a  big  lot  of  feed. 
Also  Soys,  Vetch,  Rape,  Reid's  Yellow  Dent 
Corn,  etc.,  and  the  best  Alfalfa  that  you  over 
saw.  Write  for  samples.  O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SON, 
No.  160  Main  Street,  -  Marysville,  Ohio 

eu/r  CT  seed-i  jarge  biennial  cultivated  variety 
" **  t  t  I  for  flay,  pasture  and  fertilizer.  Price, 
PI  m/CD  and  circular  how  to  grow  it,  on  request. 
vLUVCn  j,-  BARTON,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  ICy. 

SEED  POTATOES 

Heath’s  Surprise,  ono  of  best  main  crop,  Green 
Mountains,  $1  per  bushel.  Carman  No.  3  World's 
Wonder,  85c.  Other  varieties.  Discount  on  large 
orders.  HOMEK  15.  IIOIVK,  WELLSBOKO,  Pa 

Seed.  Beans 

Yellow  Eyes  and  W bite  Medium,  free  from  antbrao- 
nose.  Excellent  samples.  Red  Marrows,  very  good 
lot.  $3.G()  per  bushel.  CU  lbs.  Samuel  Fraser,  Genesee,  N.Y. 

errn  PORN- b’eid’s  Yellow  Dent,  Early  Leam- 
OLiLiL/  WIViv  ing  amlWhite  Cap.  Gathered  early ; 
Rack  Dried;  Germination  perfect.  Ask  for  samples 
and  catalogue.  THE0.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Cabbage.  Tomato, 
Cauliflower,  Sweet  Potato,  Celery,  Pepper,  Rhu¬ 
barb,  Horseradish,  Boot,  Lettuce,  Egg  Plants. 

CATALOGUE  FREE  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  RemsenTtura,  N  Y. 


Thousands  and  Thousands 

of  Tomato,  Cabbage,  Celery,  Cauliflower  and  Sweet 
Potato  plants  for  sale  now.  Sweet  Potato,  Jersey 
Yellow.  $1.50  per  1000.  Big  Stent  Jersey  at  $2  per  1600. 
New  Stone  tomato  plants,  $1  per  1000.  Special  prices 
on  largo  lots.  Send  for  our  1913  catalogue  and  get 
our  prices  on  all  kinds  of  plants  before  you  buy. 
ROMANCE  SEED.  PLANT  AND  TRUCK 
EAKM,  Caleb  Hoggs  &  Son,  Chenwobl,  Del. 


GROW/  ALFALFA 


BY 


FOR 

$2.00 

PER  ZiCRE 


pot 

Pi- 


inoculation 

Inoculate  your  seed  with  Ferguson’s  Nitrogen  Bacteria  and 
tosi  lively  get  a  good  “Catch.”  Make  a  bumper  crop  first  season, 
actical  on  any  soil  that  lias  been  properly  prepared. 

ALFALFA  and  CLOVERS  are  Big  Money  Crops 

Try  one  or  two  acres  this  season  in  Alfalfa, Clover,  Vetch,  Soy 
Beans,  Peas  or  any  legume— inoculate  with  Ferguson’s  Bacteria  find 
youNvill  be  amply  repaid.  Ferguson’s  Bacteria  is  a  composite  culture 
which  can  be  used  upon  any  legume — not  restricted  to  any  one  variety; 
also  is  ti  liquid  culture,  which  affords  a  great  deal  more  bacteria  tha n 
a  gelatine  surface— shows  highest  count  by  government  experts.  In¬ 
crease  plants  2f>£  to  6()?(.  Make  good  crops  on  barren  soil,  also  improve 
crops  on  good  land.  Official  reports  show  they  store  more  nit¬ 
rates  in  the  soil  to  the  acre  than  several  tons  of  average  commercial 
fertilizer.  Endorsed  by  thousands.  Formula  of  I)r.  Meade  Ferguson, 
State  Bacteriologist  of  Va.  Remit  $2.00  for  prepaid  package,  enough 
to  inoculate  one  acre  (or  $9.00  for  5  acres.  Garden  size,  50c.)  Simple  to  use— mix  with 
your  seed.  Ask  your  seedsman  for  it— if  he  hasn’t  it,  send  his  name  and  we  will  send 
through  him  ordirect  if  you  prefer.  Live  Bacteria  guaranteed;  full  instructions  sent,  w  rite 
to-day  for  booklet  and  proof  of  results.  Get  posted  in  time  to  plant.  Don  t  put  it  on. 
Agents  wanted.  Write  for  proposition. 

(Laboratories  Richmond,  Va.)  HOMEWOOD  NITROGEN  CO.,  Dept.  K,  55  Liberty  St„  New  York  City. 


Alfalfa  Plant  on  left  In¬ 
oculated  with  Ferguson 'a 
Bacteria;  on  the  right 
not  Inoculated.  From 
Government  Bulletin  No. 
159. 
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about  hand  and  power  sprayers. 

There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  among  R.  N.-Y.  readers  as  to 
which  is  the  more  economical  spraying 
outfit,  the  hand  or  power  sprayer.  I 
have  used  both  kinds,  and  think  each 
kind  is  all  right  in  its  place,  but  a  great 
big  nuisance  out  of  its  place.  The 
proper  thing  to  do  in  choosing  a  sprayer 
is  to  get  one  that  is  adapted  to  the  work 
to  be  done.  Consider  the  following 
points  with  reference  to  your  orchards 
and  then  select  a  sprayer  1  ingly : 

1.  Location  of  orchards,  whether  hilly 
or  level  ground,  whether  swampy,  rocky 
or  smooth  and  solid.  2.  Size  of  trees, 
whether  large  or  small,  standing  close 
together  with  low-hanging  branches  or 


power  pump  is  more  complex — more 
"fixings”  about  it,  and  in  addition  the 
gasoline  engine  takes  a  little  extra  knowl¬ 
edge  to  operate  than  is  necessary  with 
a  hand  pump,  but  the  average  farmer 
thinks  nothing  of  learning  to  operate  a 
gasoline  engine. 

Ability  to  Reach  Tall  Trees. — No 
difference  of  course  in  the  two  outfits 
if  you  can  keep  up  sufficient  pressure. 
But  it  takes  much  more  pressure  to  de¬ 
liver  a  given  amount  of  spray  up  into 
the  tops  of  tall  trees  than  to  spray  the 
same  at  or  near  the  ground.  Also  an 
elevated  platform  is  a  necessity  when 
spraying  tall  trees  no  matter  what  kind 
of  pump  is  employed,  for  it  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable  to  use  an  extension  rod  over  10 
or  12  feet  in  length.  Altogether  the 
power  outfit  if  properly  equipped  may  be 
said  to  have  considerable  advantage  over 
the  hand  outfit  for  reaching  tall  trees. 


STRAWBERRY  JOE.  Fig.  228. 
(See  "  Ruralisms,”  page  077.) 


far  enough  apart  to  drive  through  with 
wagon.  3.  Amount  of  work  to  be  done. 
A  few  trees,  even  tall  ones,  can  be 
sprayed  with  almost  any  kind  of  sprayer 
where  time  is  no  consideration,  but 
where  there  are  thousands  of  trees  to 
be  sprayed  it  requires  a  larger  and 
more  speedy  outfit.  I  shall  try  to  com¬ 
pare  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  a  gasoline  power  sprayer  mounted 
on  a  two-horse  wagon  and  a  simple  hand 
barrel  pump  mounted  on  a  cart,  under 
the  following  heads: 

Speed. — With  the  barrel  outfit  we 
emptied  40  gallons  an  hour,  but  with 
pretty  coarse  nozzle.  With  power  out¬ 
fit  about  three  times  that  amount,  but 
using  finer  nozzles  (four  of  them),  so  it 
may  be  said  that  the  power  outfit  had  at 
least  a  four  to  one  advantage  over  the 
hand  outfit  when  speed  was  considered. 

Ease  of  Operation. — Pumping  by  hand 
is  not  just  very  straining  work,  but 
very  tiresome  if  kept  up  all  day.  At 
least,  I  would  not  care  to  follow  the 
pumping  business,  notwithstanding  I  am 
used  to  hard  work;  yet  I  could  do  it  if 
necessary.  There  is  no  reason  why  one 
outfit  should  give  the  operator  more 
trouble  than  the  other,  provided  that 
both  are  put  together  right  and  kept  in 
good  repair.  1  had  far  more  trouble 
with  the  barrel  outfit  than  we  ever  had 
with  the  power  outfit,  but  this  was  be¬ 
cause  I  did  not  understand  how  to  op¬ 
erate  any  kind  of  pumps  when  I  first 
started  in  spraying.  I  have  never  seen  a 
spraying  outfit  yet  that  did  not  give  the 
•'perators  occasional  trouble,  even  with 
what  seemed  the  best  of  care.  The 


J  he  hand  outfit  does  very  well  for  spray¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  trees  up  to  the  size  of 
a  full-grown  peach  tree  and  can  at  times 
be  used  to  better  advantage  than  the 
heavier  outfit,  as  will  be  explained  in 
the  next  paragraph. 

Ease  of  Travel. — In  this  respect  the 
hand  outfit  takes  the  lead.  If  the  or¬ 
chard  is  on  a  hillside  (as  all  peach 
orchards  should  be),  then  the  outfit  with 
the  elevated  platform  is  handled  with 
difficulty.  If  the  hillside  is  steep  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  operate  anything  but 
a  cart  outfit.  A  barrel  pump  mounted 
on  a  cart  and  drawn  by  one  horse  will 
go  almost  any  place — up  and  down  hill, 
along  the  steep  sides,  between  closely 
planted  trees  and  under  low-hanging 
branches,  through  marshes,  and  making 
short  turns,  performing  all  these  stunts 
with  comparative  ease.  One  afternoon 
last  Spring  we  pulled  into  a  farmer’s 
young  apple  orchard  situated  on  a  hill¬ 
side  with  our  heavy  power  outfit.  The 
lower  corner  was  swampy  and  after  we 
got  to  end  of  the  first  row  we  could 
not  make  the  turn  up  hill,  for  the  lower 
wheels  were  partly  buried  in  the  earth. 
We  had  nothing  to  do  but  hitch  the 
team  to  the  rear  end  and  pull  it  out 
backward.  A  man  with  a  cart  outfit 
would  have  had  the  laugh  on  us  on  that 
deal.  Yet  we  get  around  very  well  and 
pulled  out  of  some  pretty  tight  places. 

Cost. — Here  again  the  smaller  outfit 
has  the  advantage.  The  barrel  outfit 
costs  from  $15  to  $20,  the  power  outfit 
from  $200  to  $250.  As  to  which  is  really 
the  cheaper  must  be  determined  by  the 
intending  purchaser,  taking  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  points  mentioned  and  per¬ 
haps  others  besides.  david  plank. 

Pennsylvania. 


Best  Car  For  You! 


Model  5A  —  Five-pas¬ 
senger  Touring  Car, 
with  electric  starting 
and  lighting  system  and 
complete  equipment — 
Price  f.  o.  b.  Pontiac 
$1700 

Model  5B —A  big  classy 
Roadster— with  electric 
starting  and  lighting 
system  and  complete 
equipment— Price  f.o.b. 
Pontiac  $1600. _ 


Why? — Simply  because  the  Carter- 
car  will  give  service  that  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  gear  cars.  This  car  will 
travel  roads  which  are  impossible 
for  the  ordinary  car.  This  is  the 
gearless  transmission  car — that  will 
climb  steep  hills — go  through  mud 
and  sand — and  has  unlimited  speeds. 
No  jerks  nor  jars — will  wear  tires 
from  one-third  to  one-half  longer. 
You’ll  use  it  the  year  around — you’ll 
enjoy  it  the  year  around.  It  is  effi¬ 
cient — trouble-proof. 

Send  for  Catalog  ! 

Big  64  page  book  explains  all  these  advant¬ 
ages.  Send  for  it  today,  and  learn  about 
this,  the  most  practical  motor  car. 


Cartercar  Company  :  :  :  Pontiac,  Mich. 
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SLUG-SHOT 

USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  29  YEARS 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular 
prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to 

B.  HAMMOND,  -  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  New  York 
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BASS  Shoes  Average  a 
Whole  Year’s  Wear 

THEY’RE  tough  as  pine  knots  outside.  But  w’arm  and  comfortable  as 
woolen  mittens  inside.  Folks  often  write  us  they  have  had  the  same 
pair  of  Ba  -s  Shoes  half-soled  as  many  as  8  and  9  times.  We  even  know 
of  cases  where  they  have  stood  14  half -soles  ! 

Two  reasons  for  this  extraordinary  wear 

Bass  firm  hemlock  soles  are  nailed — not  sewed.  No  sewed  sole  can 
possibly  be  repaired  more  than  once  or  twice  and  give  good  service. 
Bass  Shoes  are  made  of  leather,  specially  tanned,  from  the  toughest, 
smoothest  fine-grained  skins  of  matured  veal.  We  will  not  use  young 
calves'  skins— they  lack  strength  and  weight  to  withstand  the  hard 
knocks  of  outdoor  wear.  We  could  buy  steer  hides  for  less  money,  but 
they  are  coarser  grained  and  far  more  porous  and  therefore  cannot  be 
so  thoroughly  waterproofed  as  the  skins  we  use. 

BASS  Shoes 

For  Hard  Service 

Because  of  this  choice,  pliable  leather  we  use.  Bass  Shoes  quickly  adapt 
themselves  to  a  perfect  fit  of  every  part  of  your  foot.  They  wear  com¬ 
fortable  all  the  time — winter  and  summer — they  never  crowd  your  toes 
or  pinch  your  heels. 

You  can  wear  Bass  shoes  through  muddy  roads,  marshes  and  other  damp 
and  wet  places,  and  know  that  your  feet  will  be  kept  dry.  They  turn 
water  better  than  any  other  leather  shoe  made,  and  second  only  to  rubber 
boots.  This  is  accomplished  by  our  own  process  of  waterproofing. 

Buy  Bass  Shoes  of  the  best  dealer  in  your 
town  or  the  nearest  town.  They  cost 
$4.00 — a  little  more,  perhaps,  than 
ordinary  shoes,  but  their  extra - 
ordinary  features  make  them 
worth  a  whole  lot  more. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  Bass 
Shoes,  don't  buy  others  —  write  us 
and  we'll  tell  you  how  to  get  them. 

Illustrated  catalogue  free 
— send  for  it  now. 


DEALERS — IT  rite  us  on  your  business 
letterhead  for  our  special  dealers'  pro- 
1  >.  isit  ion  and  full  pa  rticulars  as  to  how 
we  are  making  it  easy  for  you  to  sell 
the  increasingly  popular  Bass  line. 


G.H.Bass&Co. 


Makers  of  Famous 
Bass  Moccasins 

WILTON, 

MAINE 
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CROPS 

Ohio  Fruit  Prospects. 

From  what  I  could  observe  the  earlier 
blooming  fruits,  such  as  cherries,  plums 
and  pears  are  generally  killed.  The  out¬ 
look  for  even  a  small  crop  of  these  is 
very  discouraging.  The  earlier  blooming 
apples  seem  to  have  fared  equally  as  badly. 
In  Southern  Ohio  (Marietta  district)  all 
Ben  Davis  are  killed  so  far  as  I  have 
personally  observed  or  made  inqury.  Rome 
Beauty  alone  has  escaped,  because  of  its 
late  blooming  habit.  Even  Rome  Beauty, 
where  situated  in  ravines  or  depressions 
back  from  the  river,  has  suffered  the  loss 
of  perhaps  50  per  cent,  of  its  blossoms. 
On  high  ground  it  is  all  right.  In  the 
Ohio  Valley,  on  “second  bottom”  this  va¬ 
riety  is  showing  a  profuse  bloom  uninjured 
by  the  freeze.  In  central  and  northern 
Ohio  it  is  hoped  that  the  more  retarded 
period  of  flowering  will  insure  abundant 
bloom  and  a  good  setting  of  apples.  The 
freeze  of  the  night  of  April  20-21  (as  low 
as  from  20  to  23  degrees)  was  responsible 
for  the  great  loss  of  blossoms.  I  am  aware 
that  such  injury  is  easily  over-estimated, 
but  it  is  serious  enough  at  best.  Apple 
trees  are  badly  infested  witli  the  green 
aphis — the  most  severe  infestation  I  have 
ever  seen.  This  pest  is  now  more  trou¬ 
blesome  than  San  Jose  scale. 

Ohio.  F.  H-  BALLOU. 

The  prospects  for  Rome  Beauty  apples 
were  never  better  for  the  time  of  the  year. 
Practically  all  healthy  trees  have  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  healthy  bloom,  which  is  falling 
after  four  bright  warm  days,  followed  by 
two  days  of  cold  rains  with  prospect  of 
more  to  come.  Where  fertilizer  was  used 
on  the  orchards  last  year  the  trees  seem 
much  heavier  set  with  bloom,  which  Is 
larger  and  stronger,  and  will  likely  make 
a  much  heavier  crop.  In  fact,  I  expect 
a  large  part,  if  not  about  all,  the  young 
fruit  to  drop  from  trees  not  fertilized  or 
in  poor  condition.  One  can  tell  by  the 
color  of  the  foliage  as  far  as  one  can 
see,  where  the  fertilizer  was  used  last  year. 
Another  carload  has  been  used  this  Spring 
in  the  community,  and  more  is  being  used 
yet.  We  put  it  on  last  year  just  after 
the  bloom  dropped,  but  this  Spring  have 
used  it  just  before  or  while  blooming.  It 
seems  as  though  it  has  paid  well,  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  source  of  great  profit  to 
us  by  using  it  every  year. 

Ben  Davis  were  usually  full  last  year, 
and  have  almost  nothing  on  them  now, 
and  some  of  the  early  varieties  are  resting 
for  next  year  too.  Still  there  may  be 

enough  early  apples  for  home  markets. 
Some  Grimes  and  Jonathan  are  quite  prom¬ 
ising,  and  also  the  young  Ensee  seem  as 

well  loaded  as  last  year.  The  freeze  of 

a  month  ago  killed  most  of  the  cherries, 

some  plums,  nearly  all  of  the  Kieffer  pears, 
some  of  the  early  blooming  apples,  most 
of  the  peaches,  but  the  prospects  yet  arc 
very  good  on  the  whole.  There  are  some 
peaches  on  thrifty  trees  of  some  kinds, 
and  the  cherres  that  have  come  out  late 
are  alive;  some  kinds  of  plums  are  all 
right,  some  had  no  bloom  where  they 
were  too  full  last  year,  and  many  kinds 
of  pears  had  no  bloom.  It  was  too  windy 
to  do  good  work  spraying  while  trees  were 
dormant,  but  since  then  it  lias  been  nice. 
More  are  using  dilute  lime-sulphur  than 
formerlv,  and  using  arsenate  of  lead  with 
it.  u.  t.  cox. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio. 


Virginia  Fruit  Prospects. 

We  have  had  a  good  bloom  generally, 
though  on  an  average  throughout  the  State 
not  so  heavy  as  last  year.  Some  varieties 
have  bloomed  heavier,  as,  for  instance, 
Winesap  has  had  as  heavy  a  bloom  as 
has  ever  been  known.  Albemarle  Pippin 
also  has  bloomed  well.  The  remarkable 
feature  in  this  is  that  though  Winesap 
will  usually  bloom  heavily,  even  after  bear¬ 
ing  a  large  crop  the  previous  year,  the 
Pippin  is  never  known  to  bloom  without 
it  bears  a  crop,  and  usually  after  a  heavy 
crop  there  is  little  or  no  bloom  on  trees 
of  this  variety  the  following  year,  whereas 
the  Winesap  bloom  may  mean  nothing. 
The  variety  that  is  blooming  lightest  this 
year  is  the  Ben  Davis ;  in  some  parts  the 
York  Imperial  is  also  light.  One  week 
ago,  April  21,  we  experienced  a  sharp  frost, 
and  at  first  it  was  thought  the  whole  crop 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  was  destroyed 
(blooms  killed),  but  examination  showed 
that  while  there  had  been  considerable 
damage  in  places,  it  was  confined  to  low 
elevations  and  some  places  in  exposed  posi¬ 
tions.  The  Ben  Davis,  which  is  one  of  heir 
standard  varieties  there,  seemed  to  have 
suffered  much  more  than  the  York  Im¬ 
perial,  which  latter  had  not  generally 
opened  at  that  time.  In  the  Piedmont 
section  the  damage  was  much  less  than 
in  the  valley  even,  being  confined  to  a 
few  rows  in  pockets  near  water  or  on  low 
elevations.  The  majority  of  our  orchards 
in  this  section  do  not  appear  to  have  had 
their  bloom  injured  at  all.  There  is,  of 
course,  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
stems  may  have  been  injured  and  the  apples 
drop  off  without  really  setting ;  while,  as 
you  know,  there  can  be  no  crop  without 
bloom,  yet  it  does  not  always  follow  that 
there  will  be  a  crop  with  bloom.  One  of 
the  heaviest  blooms  I  ever  remember  re¬ 
sulted  in  one  of  the  shortest  crops  on 
record  here.  I  can  therefore  only  say  at 
this  time  that  if  the  crop  sets  after  the 
bloom,  we  shall  have  a  large  one,  though 
not  so  large  as  last  year.  Peaches  have 
been  killed,  more  or  less,  in  some  sections, 
but  in  Piedmont  the  majority  of  the  or¬ 
chards  have  quite  a  heavy  crop  set  now, 
and  the  peaches  are  growing ;  still  we  al¬ 
ways  have  a  heavy  drop  of  quite  good-sized 
peaches  during  May,  and  no  accurate  es¬ 
timate  can  be  made  until  then.  In  the 
Valley  they  seem  to  think  they  may  have 
30  to  40  per  cent,  of  a  peach  crop  now 
living.  Here  I  should  say  there  is  now 
on  the  trees  a  full  crop.  Pears,  cherries, 
plums,  are  short.  About  all  strawberries 
that  were  open  or  formed  at  the  time  of 
the  freeze  a  week  since,  were  killed,  but 
those  unopened  are  living. 

WALTER  WHATBLT. 


Grape  Beetle  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  ; 

The  grapevine  beetle  has  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  vineyards  of  Northern 
Wayne  County,  and  threatens  to  become 
more  of  a  pest  than  at  any  time  in  the 
last  eight  or  nine  years.  The  presence 
of  the  beetle  was  first  detected  in  the 
vineyards  of  B.  J.  Case,  and  other  vine¬ 
yards  examined  revealed  the  same  visitor. 
Mr.  Case  sent  six  girls  into  the  vineyard, 
each  carrying  a  tomato  can  with  a  small 
quantity  of  kerosene  oil.  The  bugs  re¬ 
coiled  at  the  slightest  jar,  dropping  into 
the  kerosene,  there  finding  a  quick  finish. 
In  four  hours  the  six  girls  by  actual  count 
destroyed  4,373  insects.  On  the  following 
day  1,854  were  destroyed.  Mr.  Case  in¬ 
tends  to  use  the  kerosene  method  until  the 
beetle  is  under  control.  He  believes  this 
method  to  be  preferable  to  spraying,  count¬ 
ing  that  about  five  buds  would  be  eaten 
before  sufficient  poison  had  been  taken 
to  lay  out  the  insect.  With  two  grape 
clusters  to  the  bud  a  single  beetle  would 
wipe  out  on  an  average  10  clusters  of 
grapes  before  succumbing  to  the  spray 
effects.  The  insect  is  easily  detected,  being 
a  shiny  blue  in  color  and  conforming  much 
in  shape  to  the  asparagus  beetle  and  lady 
bug.  Grapes  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  in¬ 
sect,  which  does  its  most  serious  injury 
before  hatching.  Its  destructiveness,  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  feast  on  the  buds,  is  almost  sure 
to  bring  complete  ruin  to  the  crop. 

A.  h.  p. 

April  29.  No  dairying  and  truck  garden¬ 
ing  in  this  neighborhood.  Cattle  buyers  pay 
for  good  milch  cows  from  $40  to  $50 ;  fat 
hogs,  $8  to  $8.35  per  hundred  pounds  ;  veal 
calves,  $10;  yearling  heifers,  $22;  yearling 
steers,  $20  ;  old  sheep,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  young 
sheep.  $4  per  hundred.  Good  working 
horses,  from  $120  to  $150;  plug  horses,  $40 
or  less.  Butter,  20  ■  cents  at  the  store  ;  old 
hens  and  pullets,  12  cents ;  old  roosters, 

7  cents ;  young,  11  cents ;  ducks,  10  cents  ; 

geese,  8  cents;  eggs,  15;  corn,  65;  wheat, 
$1  ;  oats,  40 ;  potatoes,  60 ;  Ben  Davis 

apples,  $1.75  per  bbl.  D.  B. 

Crawford  County,  Mo. 

April  29.  Wheat,  $1 ;  corn,  65 ;  oats, 
50 ;  buckwheat,  60 ;  cattle,  high ;  milch 
cows.  $50  to  $75 ;  yearlings,  $20  to  $25 ; 
butter,  30 ;  eggs,  18 ;  bacon,  14  to  20 ; 
lard,  16;  potatoes,  80.  The  prospect  is 

for  a  fair  crop  of  apples  and  cherries.  The 
late  frosts  have  injured  the  pears. 

Albright,  W.  Va.  H.  C. '  b. 

April  2S.  We  have  had  some  remarkably 
warm  weather  for  the  past  few  days.  The 
mercury  went  to  85  degrees  in  the  shade. 
It  has  been  hard  on  work  horses,  but  they 
will  get  a  rest  now.  as  we  are  having  a 

two  days’  and  nights’  rain.  The  ground 

was  just  in  good  shape  to  work,  but  this 
will  retard  farm  work.  Wheat  and  clover 
are  doing  nicely.  Alfalfa  is  coming  on 
rank.  But  few  oats  sown  as  yet.  Spray¬ 
ing  has  been  generally  done  this  Spring. 
No  stock  in  pasture  as  yet.  Best  timothy 
hay  only  $12  per  ton.  Early  seed  potatoes, 
50  cents  per  bushel ;  late  potatoes  to  ship, 
40  cents  per  bushel  ;  wheat,  $1 ;  oats,  40 : 
corn,  65;  rye,  70;  timothy  seed.  $3; 
clover  seed,  $14  to  $15 ;  alfalfa,  $10  to 
$11;  bran,  $27  per  ton;  middlings,  $28; 
straw,  loose,  $10  to  $12.  Butter,  28; 
eggs,  16;  veal,  9;  hogs,  8%  ;  beef  on 
foot,  7  to  8  cents  per  pound ;  little  pigs 
scarce  and  high.  E.  T.  B. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

April  28.  I’rices  of  farm  products  aro 
as  follows :  Horses,  $150  to  $300 ;  cows, 
$40  to  $S0  ;  veal  calves.  6y2  cents  a  pound; 
butter  (creamery)  32;  dairy,  21;  cheese, 
13 y.y  to  14%.  Most  of  the  milk  is  sold 
to  cheese  factories.  Eggs.  16 ;  oats,  34 ; 
barley,  42 ;  rye,  50 ;  peas,  $1  to  $2 ;  hay, 
$8  to  $10  per  ton :  clover  seed,  $4.50  to 
$6  per  bushel:  wood  (maple),  $6  per  cord; 
wool,  16  cents  per  pound ;  young  pigs 
(four  weeks  old),  $2.50  to  $3;  potatoes, 
40.  These  are  the  most  important  farm 
products  here.  J.  n.  Q* 

Algoma,  Wis. 

April  26.  We  are  located  on  the  east¬ 
ern  slope  of  the  Ozark  range  of  hills,  near 
what  is  known  as  the  lead  belt.  We  have 
a  good  home  market  for  all  farm  produce 
that  we  can  raise,  but  are  controlled  by 
the  St.  Ixjuis  market.  We  receive  the  St. 
Louis  price  less  the  freight  and  commis¬ 
sion  charge.  For  instance,  eggs,  St.  Louis 
market,  17 ;  we  receive  for  case  of  30 
dozen  at  mines,  15;  dressed  hogs,  per 
pound,  9 ;  butter.  25 ;  potatoes,  75 ;  fowls 
(hens),  per  pound,  12%  ;  corn,  60.  Wheat 
at  mills  to  be  ground,  $1  :  cattle  (stoekers 
or  steers  on  farm),  6  cents  per  pound ; 
milch  cows  with  young  calf,  $45  to  $60 ; 
hay,  timothy,  clover,  alfalfa,  per  ton,  $15 ; 
baied  wheat  straw,  per  ton,  $10.  s.  B. 

Bismack,  Mo. 

April  24.  Not  many  auction  sales  here. 
Cows,  from  $25  to  $75  per  head ;  cattle, 
two  years  old,  from  5%  to  6  cents  per 
pound :  horses,  $150  to  $300.  Corn,  oats 
and  wheat  mostly  consumed  by'  the  farm¬ 
ers  themselves ;  no  regular  market  here. 
Butter  selling  now  at  25  cents  per  pound  ; 
eggs,  15  to  20  cents ;  chickens,  old  hens, 

8  to  10  cents  per  pound ;  potatoes,  50  to 

60  cents;  apples,  60  to  75  cents  per 
bushel.  J.  A.  B. 

Alexander,  W.  Va. 

Complete  Water 
Tower  Outfit 

A  ONLY  High  grade  1000 
gallon  Cypress 
Tank  and  20  it. 

Steel  Tower  just 
as  shown  in  cut. 

Tank  guaranteed  against  decay 
for  five  years.  Same  outfit  on 
credit  at  slightly  higher  price. 

Complete  Water  Works  equip¬ 
ment.  Better  get  our  catalogue 
today  and  our  New  Way  Selling 
Plan  No.  as,  free  for  the  asking. 

THE  BALTIMORE  CO. 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 


Y our  farm  is  more  valuable  if  your 
farm  buildings  look  well  and  are  well  preserved 


The  way  to  keep  them  so  is  to  keep 
them  well  painted,  and  the  easiest 
best  and  most  economical  way  to  do 
this  is  with  S  W  P  (Sherwin- 
Williams  Paint  Prepared.) 

Easiest  because  S  W  P  comes 
ready  to  use — thoroughly  ground, 
mixed  and  put  up  in  sealed  cans — 
and  because  it  can  be  had  from 
dealers  everywhere,  any  time. 

Best  and  most  economical  be¬ 
cause  it  spreads  over  the  largest 
possible  surface  and  lasts  for  the 
longest  possible  time. 

S  W  P  takes  hold  of  the  surface 


and  keeps  its  hold  through  sun-glare 
and  snow  and  rain.  It  is  made  of 
pure  lead,  pure  zinc  and  pure  linseed 
oil,  combined  with  the  necessary 
driers  and  coloring  matter.  It  is 
scientifically  prepared  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  satisfaction. 

Before  you  do  any  painting,  be 
sure  to  send  for  our  booklet, 
Paints  and  Varnishes  for  the 
Farm.”  It  gives  much  valuable 
information  in  small  space  and 
will  help  you  to  decide  what 
paint  to  use  in  different  places. 
Write  us  for  this  booklet  today. 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  &  Va rn/shes 


Be*t  dealers  everywhere. 


Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  635  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BUGGY 

BOOK 


H.  C.  PHELPS 


Write  today  sure  for  Phelps’  new  book  on  Split  Hickory  Vehicles.  Shows 
largest  selection  in  America — over  140— full  and  complete  line  of  harness 
styles.  167,000  Regular  customers  already.  Phelps  ships  direct  to  you 
from  his  mammoth  factories— no  dealers’  profits. 

You  ought  to  have  this  fine  book  whether  you  buy 
now  or  later.  It  is  buggy  authority.  Then  too— 

Guarantees  to  Save  You  $25  to  $40 
Gives  You  a  30  Days'  Free  Road  Test 

Don’t  buy  a  buggy  without  Phclp3  book  and  low  prices. 

Auto  Seat  Buggies,  Runabouts,  Surreys.  Carts,  Carriages, 

Spring  Wagons,  etc.— all  of  the  famous  genuine  Split 
Hickory  construction.  Write  immediately  and  get  free 
book  by  return  mail.  Phelps  pays  the  postage,  too. 

Address  H.  C.  PHELPS,  President 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Station  295  Columbus,  0.  2  Years  Guarantee 


THE 

BALDWIN 
CAMP  LAMP 

is  far  superior  to  the  old  style, 
smoky,  greasy  lantern,  for  night 
work  around  the  farm  or  poultry  yard. 

It  burns  acetylene  gas,  projects  a 
white,  penetrating  light  150  feet,  and  is 
absolutely  sufe.  Only  3 M  inches  high, 
it  weighs  (ready  for  use)  but  5  ounces, 
and  can  be  worn  on  cap  or  belt,  carried 
in  hand,  or  hung  on  fence  or  tree. 

For  repairing  machinery,  wagons  or 
automobiles  at  night  it  is  a  great  con¬ 
venience. 

The  Baldwin  Lamp  is  also  ideal  for 
all  out-of-door  sports.  It  makes  nights 
in  camp  as  pleasant  as  during  the  day. 
Forhuntersand  trappers  it  has  noequal. 

For  sale  by  leading  Hardware  and 
Sporting  Goods  dealers.  Sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price.  Brass  $1.1)0;  highly 
polished  nickel,  with  hinged  handles, 
$1.50.  Larger  lamp  in  catalogue. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue 
and  if  you  give  your  dealer’s  name 
and  address  we  will  send  you  in¬ 
structive  booklet.  -Knots  and 
How  to  Tie  Them.” 

JOHN  SIMMONS  CO. 

150 Leonard  St.,  NewYork.N.V. 

250  Hansford  Block, 

San  Francisco 
Cal. 


Tested,  Proved  Reliable 

by  forty-four  years’  use  iu 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  men  earn  big  incomes 
with  some  one  of  our  59 
style*  and  sizes.  They  use 
any  power.  Made  for 
drilling  earth,  rock  and  for 
mineral  prospecting.  Large 
cntulogr  No.  120  FREE!. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

Ctneral  Office  and  Works: 
AURORA.  ILL. 

Chicago  Office:  First  National 
Bank  Building 


LI  MAX  Eo 


P 

Send  name  on  postal.  Get  all 
Climax  facts  before  you  buy. 
I  Simplest,  safest,  most  depend- 
I  able  and  binnestcapacity  Blower 
Fnsilage  Cutters  made.  A  style 
and  size  for  you  at  a  price  that's 
right.  Catalog  explains  every¬ 
thing.  Send  postal  Today. 

Warsaw- Wilkinson  Co., 

50  Highland  Avenue, 

Warsaw, 

N.  Y. 


»ilc 
utter 

BOOK 

FREE 

Send 
Name 
Now 


ALFALFA  BACTERIA 

Connecticut  grown.  Examination  of  fields  request¬ 
ed.  Sil  ted  earth  $20  por  ton.  Unsifted,  $11)  per  ton,  in 
bags,  P.  <).  B.  cars,  Berlin,  Conn.  CHflS.  M.  JARVIS 


tT!!fCtETwo  One  Hundred  Ton  Silos 


— second 

TO  GET  1  v*u  v/uc  uu.iu.cu  iuu  hand— 

Good  as  new.  Otto  stationary  gasoline  engine,  10  H  P.,  In  At 
condition.  Mavis  Knamel  Bottle  Filler,  4  quarts  and  5  pints,  at 
opposite  end.  Davis  Baker,  Roland  Park,  Bnltlmora,  Md. 


HAY  CAPS 

Stack,  wagon  and  implement  covers; 
waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Plantbod 
cloth,  tents,  etc.  Circulars,  samples. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y  St.  Paul’s  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


BUY  GOOD  PAINT  DIRECT 

AND  SAVE  50c  A  GALLON 

30  years’  experience,  a  modern  factory, 
pure  materials  ana  selling  direct  is 
why  it  will  pay  you  to  buy 

Brown  Seal  Prepared  Paints 

Shipped  on  approval.  Write  for  color 
card  and  prices. 

THE  YUMA  PAINT  CO. 

460  E.  First  St.  DAYTON,  OHIO 


1913. 
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DAY’S  WORK  ON  THE  FARM. 

A  Reformed  Dairy  Farm. 

We  sold  the  greater  part  of  the  dairy 
this  Spring,  and  discarded  the  hired  man. 
Not  but  that  we  have  plenty  of  work  for 
a  man  to  do,  but  when  a  very  poor  speci¬ 
men  demands  $35  per  month  and  his 
board,  we  decided  to  just  do  what  we 
could  ourselves  and  let  the  other  fellow 
worry  about  producing  food  for  the  city 
folk.'  So  we  have  but  a  half  dozen  cows 
to  milk  and  a  like  number  of  horses  and 
colts  to  care  for.  Then  there  is  the  little 
herd  of  Berkshires  that  need  extra  care 
just  now  when  their  pigs  are  small.  As 
this  is  Saturday  and  the  boys  will  be  home 
all  day,  I  had  planned  to  start  the  colts  at 
plowing.  Having  decided  that  the  farm 
work  should  be  done  by  the  mares  and 
the  colts  before  they  come  to  full  maturity, 
1  sold  the  only  gelding  on  the  farm  that 
was  past  five  years  old.  This  left  me  with 
two  colts  that  never  had'  plowed  and  the 
big  white  mare  as  the  motive  power  for 
farm  work. 

Just  as  we  were  going  out  from  break¬ 
fast,  a  telephone  call  inquired  if  I  could 
spare  some  silage.  As  wre  have  more  than 
we  can  possibly  use,  we  told  the  man  to 
come  along  for  a  load.  And  here  comes 
the  question  of  what  it  is  worth?  One 
man  thought  he  ought  to  get  it  for  $2.50 
per  ton.  But  he  is  one  of  those  fellows 
who  never  succeeds  in  growing  much  corn, 
so  I  suppose  that  the  labor  he  puts  on  his 
crop  would  not  be  worth  more  than  that. 

The  two  small  boys  hitched  up  the  small 
mare,  “Molly,'’  and  took  the  cream  over 
town,  so  that  the  ice  cream  man  could  have 
it  for  evening,  and  the  hotels’  Sunday  din¬ 
ner.  Molly  is  one  of  those  “wild  mares" 
that  I  told  The  It.  N.-Y.  about  a  number 
of  years  ago.  She  has  raised  us  three  fine 
colts,  and  has  become  so  reliable  that  the 
children  drive  her  anywhere. 

The  big  boy — or  properly  speaking,  our 
“college  man,”  for  he  is  a  sophomore  this 
year — helped  to  hitch  the  big  mare  and 
the  two  colts  to  the  sulky  plow.  Molly's 
big  fellow  that  will  not  be  three  until  July, 
and  already  weighs  1,350  pounds,  was 
placed  in  the  middle  where  the  others 
could  help  to  guide  him.  Jerry  is  nearly 
five,  but  he  is  more  of  a  road  horse  and 
lias  never  plowed ;  but  he  is  thoroughly 
broken,  and  can  be  depended  upon.  They 
all  felt  good,  and  went  off  with  a  rush,  and 
the  “soph”  run  along  to  see  that  I  did  not 
get  into  a  "mix-up”  on  the  start.  The  lot 
to  be  plowed  is  an  old  pasture  that  has 
become  pretty  well  grown  up  to  weeds, 
and  it  lies  on  a  gentle  hillside.  The  plow 
is  a  two-way  one,  so  we  plow  back  and 
forth  with  first  the  big  mare  in  the  furrow 
and  then  Jerry.  The  three  -  weigh  3,900 
pounds,  so  they  haul  the  plow  along  as  fast 
as  I  dare  to  let  them.  I  tried  walking 
behind  the  plow,  but  1  found  that  1  could 
handle  them  much  better  when  on  the  seat 
and  my  feet  well  braced.  As  all  went  well, 
the  boy  returned  to  the  barn  and  helped 
the  man  get  his  silage,  after  which  he 
came  back  and  began  taking  down  the 
wide  fence  that  separated  the  pasture  from 
the  meadow. 

By  noon  I  had  quite  a  strip  plowed  and 
felt  that  1  had  got  over  the  worst  of 
breaking  in  the  colts.  \Ye  removed  their 
harness  and  washed  off  their  shoulders,  and 
gave  them  a  little  drink  before  they  were 
fed,  and  by  the  time  we  had  looked  over 
the  day’s  mail,  which  arrives  just  about 
dinner  time,  the  colts  had  had  a  pretty 
good  rest,  and  we  went  back  to  the  plowing, 
and  taking  down  the  fence.  By  and  by 
the  boy  got  the  wires  off  and  went  back 
to  the  house.  There  are  some  fast  stones 
in  this  old  pasture,  and  I  got  several 
good  jolts  when  the  plow  came  up  against 
them.  I  would  have  greatly  preferred  to 
walk,  but  as  1  said,  the  horses  were  too 
rank  for  that.  Suddenly  the  plow  struck 
one  that  was  just  under  the  ground,  and 
rue  upper  side  wheel  was  thrown  off  the 
ground.  Just  then  the  short  tongue  to 
which  the  main  tongue  and  most  of  the 
gearing  of  the  plow  is  attached,  broke, 
and  quicker  than  you  could  say  “Whoa,” 
the  plow  tipped  over,  and  1  jumped  and 
the  team  jumped.  I  fell  as  I  struck  the 
ground,  and  one  of  the  levers  of  the  plow 
caught  me  by  the  ankle  and  pinned  mo 
eight  to  the  earth.  1  kept  hold  of  the 
lines,  but  the  horses  began  wheeling  around 
towards  the  plow,  and  1  had  a  very  un¬ 
pleasant  momentary  vision  of  myself  lying 
under  the  plow  and  3,900  pounds  of  plung¬ 
ing  horseflesh  on  top  of  me.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  say  “whoa,”  and  I  tried 
to  say  it  as  if  there  was  nothing  the 
matter.  IIow  well  I  succeeded.  I  can't  say. 
lint  Jerry  stopped  as  if  he  were  shot,  and 
braced  himself  against  the  shock  of  the 
big  colt  as  he  came  against  him.  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  move,  so 
there  was  nothing  left  to  do  but  holler. 
The  “soph"  happened  to  be  within  hearing, 
and  while  he  has  never  been  on  the  track 
team,  I  think  he  could  do  credit  to  it  if 
he  ever  again  shows  the  burst  of  speed 
that  he  did  coming  up  that  hill.  It  was 
all  he  could  do  to  tip  over  the  plow,  for 
he  was  pretty  well  winded  when  he  reached 
me.  I  found  that  my  leg  was  not  broken, 
but  1  have  a  suspicion  that  the  high-topped 
shoe  with  the  trousers  and  overalls  tucked 
inside,  saved  the  bone. 

The  boy  got  the  team  unhitched  and 
as  I  leaned  against  the  plow  fairly  gasping 
with  the  pain  of  the  bruised  ankle,  I  no¬ 
ticed  the  piece  of  wood  that  had  broken 
jy?d  helped  at  least  to  cause  the  trouble. 
Hie  thing  was  pine,  supposed  to  be  hard 
pine — but  was  too  rotten  for  that.  And 
>  ™  not  rot  after  the  plow  was  made 

either,  for  the  paint  was  unscarred  and 
the  plow  was  new  a  year  ago.  This  little 
piece  of  wood  not  three  feet  long  and 
about  three  inches  square  had  nearly  all 
the  working  parts  of  the  plow  attached 
1°  i,  1  sti11  the  fool  man  who  made  it 
■polled  a  good  implement  by  putting  in 
lot ten  pine  instead  of  a  good  honest  piece 
of  ash. 

1  he  little  boy  has  been  listening  to  Ills 
!',,;ul  the  “Jungle  Book,”  so  he  is  a 
b  '-at  hunter.  He  saw  a  big  woodchuck 
.  'sterday,  so  he  coaxed  his  brother  to  buv 
!,.i®  bl?v?est  steel-trap  that  they  could  find 
.pi, ’ n,  they  were  over  town  with  the  cream. 

traP  \Vi*s  sot,  but  was  forgotten  when 
Papa  got  his  leg  hurt,  for  the  small  bov 


was  deeply  concerned  about  it.  and  hung 
around  to  wait  on  me  and  save  me  from 
limping  around  too  much.  It  was  nearly 
dark  when  he  remembered  about  it,  but 
he  and  brother  started  at  once  to  see  what 
luck  they  had.  They  came  back  much  ex¬ 
cited  for  the  chuck  was  in  the  trap,  but 
only  by  his  toes,  and  he  pulled  out  when 
he  saw  the  boys.  I  did  not  spoil  their  fun 
by  telling  them  that  I  could  sympathize 
with  Mr.  Chuck,  for  I  ^iad  just  tried  being 
in  a  trap  myself.  Mother  thinks  we  ought 
to  discourage  the  boys  from  hunting  wood¬ 
chucks  and  other  such  acts  of  barbarism, 
but  then  she  never  was  a  boy.  and  never 
has  experienced  the  thrill  a  boy  gets  when 
he  finds  woodchuck  in  the  trap,  or  shoots 
him  with  his  first  rifle,  or  hooks  a  stray 
trout  that  has  escaped  the  sport  from  the 
city. 

The  boy  remembered  that  one  of  the 
litters  of  pigs  was  in  need  of  a  clean  bed, 
after  the  other  chores  were  all  done,  so 
he  fixed  them  up  before  dark.  I  suppose 
that  a  good  many  readers  will  say  that 
this  college  boy  ought  to  have  Saturday 
to  himself,  for  his  own  amusement,  and 
others  will  say  “Why  send  him  to  college 
at  all,  unless  it  be  an  agricultural  college?” 
Most  of  the  old-time  farmers  know  how  to 
manage  our  farms  a  great  deal  better  than 
we  are  able  to  manage  them,  for  various 
reasons,  and  we  can  teach  our  sons  what 
we  know,  and  with  what  they  can  add  to 
this  from  the  numerous  outside  sources 
they  can  become  pretty  good  farmers.  So 
this  eliminates  the  agricultural  college  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  What  our  farmers 
need  is  a  broader  general  education.  Being 
able  to  raise  a  big  crop  lacks  a  whole  lot 
of  being  a  successful  business  farmer.  Give 
the  boy  a  well-trained  mind,  and  he  will 
grasp  these  farm  problems  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  where  the  uneducated  boy  would 
struggle  over  them  unsuccessfully  for  an 
indefinite  time.  Then  there  are  the  social 
questions  in  which  all  men  should  be  in¬ 


terested.  We  hear  a  good  deal  about  how 
the  farmer  should  take  part  in  the  making 
of  the  laws  of  our  country,  but  we  hear 
mighty  little  about  fitting  him  to  be  able  to 
toke  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  lawyers 
and  other  professional  men  and  be  able  to 
help  make  our  laws,  and  incidentally  head 
off  a  lot  of  harmful  ones  that  others  might 
make.  So  I  am  sending  this  boy  to  college, 
and  shall  send  as  many  more  of  them  as 
I  can.  It  is  a  great  deal  harder  for  the 
boy  to  go  through  in  the  way  he  is  going 
than  it  would  be  for  him  to  go  as  Mayor 
Gaynor’s  son  does,  who  is  in  the  same 
school.  But  who  knows  but  that  the  boy 
who  has  to  work  harder  for  his  education 
may  appreciate  it  more,  and  make  better 
use  Of  it?  J.  GRANT  MORSE. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

- , -  - 

Clearing  Land. 

We  cleared  some  land  of  underbrush  two 
years  ago,  and  pastured  it  with  sheep. 
They  ate  everything  pretty  well,  but  some 
mulleins  that  came  up  pretty  thick  in 
places.  I  would  like  to  know  some  way 
I  could  get  rid  of  them  without  much 
trouble.  h.  d.  m. 

New  York. 

I  want  to  know  how  to  kill  sweet  fern. 
I  have  a  couple  of  acres  of  stumpy  new 
land,  thickly  covered  with  it.  It  is  grassed 
over  nicely  from  sheep  pasturing  on  it. 
Will  salt  kill  it,  or  cutting  it  in  August? 
Let  me  hear  from  someone.  e.  c.  s. 

New  York. 

Soy  Beans  or  Buckwheat. 

Will  you  give  me  some  advice  in  the 
planting  and  growing  of  Soy  beans?  Would 
they  pa/  better  than  buckwheat  on  land 
that  last  year  grew  a  fair  crop  of  corn? 
Soil  is  gravelly  loam.  What  variety  is 
best  suited  for  this  locality?  I  wish  to 
grow  for  a  crop  of  beans.  When  should 


they  be  planted,  and  would  a  2-10-10  fer¬ 
tilizer  be  suitable,  as  I  have  some  of  that 
brand?  c.  b.  d. 

Upper  Black  Eddy,  Pa. 

If  you  are  depending  on  buckwheat  for 
a  money  crop  and  know  how  to  grow  it, 
we  should  go  slow  with  Soy  beans.  Try 
them  in  a  small  way  to  beerin  with,  and 
do  not  entirely  drop  a  crop  which  you 
know  how  to  grow.  You  can  sell  the  buck¬ 
wheat,  while  the  Soy  beans  are  to  be  fed 
on  the  farm.  We  lost  most  of  our  first 
crop  of  Soy  beans,  as  we  did  not  know 
how  to  handle  them  to  advantage.  We 
should  try  Medium  Green  variety — plant  at 
about  corn  planting  time  in  drills  and  give 
about  the  same  culture  as  for  corn.  That 
fertilizer  will  answer. 


Making  the  Farm  Pat,  by  C.  C.  Bows- 
field.  This  is  a  plain  and  practical  book, 
intended  to  appeal  primarily  to  the  “back- 
to-the-land”  farmer.  This  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  written  from  an  amateur’s  stand¬ 
point,  for  it  gives  the  wisdom  of  experi¬ 
ence,  but  it  aims  to  cover  many  different 
lines  of  farm  industry,  and  give  an  idea 
of  varied  problems  that  come  up  on  every 
farm.  It  will  be  suggestive  to  the  man 
of  experience  and  extremely  helpful  to  the 
beginner.  Published  by  Forbes  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago  ;  300  pages ;  price,  $1  net ;  postage  16 
cents  additional. 

Co-operation  in  Agriculture,  by  G. 
Harold  Powell.  This  subject  is  now  so  con¬ 
stantly  brought  before  the  farmer  that  he 
has  need  to  study  it  carefully,  and  separate 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  Mr.  Powell  gives 
concrete  examples  of  work  in  this  line, 
legal  features  of  co-operative  organizations, 
and  adds  to  it  a  brief  but  comprehensive 
chapter  on  rural  credits.  It  will  be  found 
a  useful  reference  book  for  the  farm  library. 
Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York;  illustrated;  324  pages;  price  $1.50 
net,  postage.  16  cents  additional. 


No-Rim- Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


Our  11%  Reduction 


On  April  1st,  we  reduced  our 
prices  on  No-Rim-Cut  tires  1 1 
per  cent,  on  the  average. 

This  was  partly  due  to  lower 
cost  of  rubber,  partly  to  multi¬ 
plied  output. 


give 

To 


Our  policy  is  always  to 
you  every  cent  we  save, 
keep  our  profits  down  to  8V 2 
per  cent. 

That  is  one  reason  why  Good¬ 
year  tires  far  outsell  all  others. 


Rubber  Prices 

Cultivated  rubber  is  becoming  so 
plentiful  as  to  force  down  the  price 
of  Para. 

For  the  twelve  months  ending 
March  31st,  we  paid  on  the  average 
$1.09  per  pound.  On  March  31st, 
the  price  of  rubber  was  88  cents 
per  pound. 

On  the  other  hand,  fabrics,  in  the 
same  time,  advanced  IS  per  cent. 
Labor  cost,  materially  advanced. 

So,  on  tires  in  general,  lower  cost 
of  rubber  has  led  to  no  large  re¬ 
duction. 

Factory  Cost 

But  Goodyear  sales  have  doubled 
over  and  over.  Immense  new  fac¬ 
tories  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  with  the  most 
modern  equipment. 

Our  output  is  the 
largest  in  the  world.  In 
motor  tires  it  is  nearly 
ten  times  larger  than 
three  years  ago. 

It  was  this  multiplied 
output,  in  main  part, 
which  justified  our  11 
per  cent  reduction. 


Our  Profits 

At  the  end  of  each  year  we  ad¬ 
vertise  our  profits.  This  is  to  assure 
you  that  in  Goodyear  tires  you  get 
all  the  value  possible. 

In  times  past  this  profit  has  aver¬ 
aged  about  8%  per  cent.  And  this 
reduction,  in  our  opinion,  keeps  it 
that  low  this  year. 

Under  this  policy,  and  with  our 
vast  output,  it  will  never  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  sell  equal  tires  for  less  than 
Goodyear  prices. 

Cost  Per  Mile 

There  will  always  be  tires  sell¬ 
ing  under  Goodyears,  until  all  learn 
that  lesser  tires  don’t  pay.  Tires 
can  be  made  at  half  the  Goodyear 
cost,  by  the  use  of  cheap  com¬ 
positions. 


But  we  shall  see  that  you  never, 
in  any  tire,  get  lower  cost  per  mile. 
And  that’s  the  only  right  way  to 
figure.  We  shall  never  offer,  at 
any  price,  less  than  the  utmost  in 
a  tire. 

No  Extra  Cost 

No-Rim-Cut  tires,  since  this  re¬ 
duction,  cost  no  more  than  any 
standard  make  of  clinchers. 

These  tires  never  rim-cut.  And 
23  per  cent  of  all  old-type  tires  are 
ruined  in  that  way. 

In  air  capacity,  No -Rim -Cut 
tires  are  10  per  cent  larger  than 
clinchers.  And  that,  with  the  av¬ 
erage  car,  adds  25  per  cent  to  the 
tire  mileage. 

Yet  these  new-type  tires,  with  all 
fhoir  advantages,  cost  no  more 
than  old-type  tires  without  them. 
That’s  why  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  motor  car  owners 
have  come  to  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires. 

Your  tire  upkeep  will 
be  immensely  lowered 
when  you  adopt  them, 
too. 


AKRON,  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Write  for  the  Good¬ 
year  Tire  Book — 14th- 
year  edition.  It  tells  all 
known  ways  to  econo¬ 
mize  on  tires. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont. — Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont* 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

We  cut  the  first  rye  for  hay  on  May 
3.  I  wanted  to  put  every  ounce  of  green 
CGver  crop  into  the  ground,  but  the  two 
big  grays  will  put  a  haystack  out  of 
sight  in  a  short  time.  While  farmers 
who  supply  baled  hay  to  the  New  York 
market  get  from  $6  to  $9,  this  hay,  as  I 
have  stated,  costs  us  over  $21.50  per  ton 
before  we  get  it  out  to  the  farm.  So 
we  began  cutting  some  of  the  rye.  The 
usual  trouble  with  rye  hay  is  that  we 
let  it  stand  too  long  before  cutting.  Of 
all  the  grains  I  know,  none  get  such  a 
stiff  backbone  right  after  heading  as 
rye.  Wheat,  barley  and  oats  make  fair 
hay  if  cut  when  the  grain  is  soft,  but 
if  you  let  rye  get  even  past  the  bloom 
it  will  be  tough  and  hard,  and  the  stock 
will  only  eat  it  because  they  have  to. 
I  never  yet  saw  a  human  or  brute  do 
good  work  on  food  that  they  did  not 
enjoy.  Cut  early,  just  as  the  head  starts 
up  from  the  stalk,  rye  makes  fair  fodder 
or  hay.  We  use  such  hay  for  about 
half  the  roughage. 

We  may  cut  some  Crimson  clover  for 
hay,  though  I  would  rather  put  it  all 
under.  Crimson  makes  good  hay  for 
cattle,  but  I  would  not  feed  too  much 
of  it  to  horses.  The  head  of  Crimson 
clover  is  of  peculiar  shape.  When  the 
seed  forms  or  the  full  head  dries  short 
little  hook-like  spurs  form  all  over  the 
head.  Cases  have  been  known  where 
these  hooked  heads  formed  hard  balls  in 
a  horse’s  stomach  and  finally  caused 
colic  and  even  death.  In  the  big,  moist 
stomach  of  the  cow  there  is  but  little 
danger,  but  with  the  horse,  when  the 
clover  is  ripe  before  cutting,  there  is 
some  danger.  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  keep 
hay  from  Crimson  clover  and  millet 
away  from  horses. 

When  May  once  decided  to  start  in 
she  did  her  duty.  If  it  is  any'  satisfac¬ 
tion  we  know  from  our  records  that  the 
first  few  days  of  May  were  the  warmest 
known  in  20  years.  How  the  grass  did 
jump,  and  how  the  leaves  sprouted  !  Such 
apple  blooms  were  never  known  before 
in  our  country.  The  seedling  trees  by 
the  roadside  or  along  fence  rows  where 
they  can  have  no  culture  are  one  great 
burst  of  color.  I  wish  some  one  would 
explain  why  these  old  chance  seedlings 
have  such  tremendous  vigor  and  ability 
to  stand  neglect.  I  think  their  root  sys¬ 
tem  is  superior — with  deep  tap  roots 
which  go  far  down  after  moisture.  We 
have  several  of  these  old  trees  top- 
worked  with  such  varieties  as  Twenty 
Ounce,  Grimes  and  Baldwin.  The  fruit 
is  superior  in  color  and  quality  to  that 
on  trees  handled  in  the  orthodox  way. 
Again,  I  think  this  is  due  to  the  root 
system  and  the  culture  or  lack  of  it. 
Of  all  the  old  high-head  trees  on  the 
farm  the  strongest  and  most  productive 
are  some  tough  old  giants  growing 
along,  or  in  the  midst  of,  big  stone 
walls. 

We  have  all  sorts  of  questions  and, 
as  I  have  often  said,  we  assume  that  each 
one  represents  a  fair  desire  for  informa¬ 
tion.  Here  is  one : 

Will  you  advise  me  if  there  is  any  logic 
in  keeping  a  cow  from  eating  the  Spring 
grass  as  soon  as  it  becomes  sufficiently 
thick?  My  hired  man  maintains  that  there 
is  an  injurious  quality  to  it,  and  that  the 
cow  should  not  be  put  out  before  June. 

Marblehead,  Mass.  H.  w.  h. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  such  logic.  As 
most  people  know,  a  cow  coming  right 
from  dry  Winter  feed  into  a  thick  green 
pasture  might  be  injured  if  she  ate  her 
fill  the  first  day.  The  green  grass  is  a 
laxative,  and  if  the  cow  eats  too  much 
at  first  she  might  bloat.  We  turn  the 
cows  out  as  soon  as  they  can  get  a  bite, 
a  few  hours  at  first  and,  as  soon  as  they 
are  accustomed  to  the  change,  all  day. 
Green  rye  will  often  give  a  taste  to  the 
milk,  but  fresh  young  grass  is  about  the 
best  cow  tonic  the  world  knows.  In 
the  South  I  have  heard  the  colored  peo¬ 


ple  speak  of  fresh  grass  as  “Dr.  Green” 

• — a  good  veterinarian  surely. 

Can  a  farmer  on  an  Eastern  farm 
make  a  success  at  farming  on  an  eight 
or  10-hour  day?  That  question  comes 
up  with  some  young  men  who  say  they 
would  like  a  job  on  a  farm  as  hired 
man.  As  part  of  their  Contract  they 
propose  to  limit  a  day’s  work  to  10 
hours.  They  do  that  in  other  lines  of 
industry — why  not  in  farming?  How 
many  of  our  farmers  quit  at  the  end  of 
10  hours?  Take  it  in  this  season.  April 
was  cold  and  backward,  and  our  farm¬ 
ers  were  far  behind.  Then  comes  a 
warm  May  with  good  conditions  for 
catching  up.  Suppose  a  farmer  said : 
“No  matter  what  the  weather  conditions 
are,  I  will  not  work  over  10  hours.” 
Where  would  he  be  and  what  would  be¬ 
come  of  his  job?  The  manufacturer  or 
the  merchant  may  figure  on  a  certain 
length  of  daj',  but  the  farmer  must 
grasp  his  opportunity  and  push  every 
moment  of  the  busy  season.  We  find 
that  our  day  help  works  by  the  factory 
whistle.  The  regular  hired  help  with 
work  the  year  around  ought  to  be  will¬ 
ing  to  work  longer  hours  during  the 
busy  season.  I  do  not  believe  any 
farmer,  working  himself  and  with  one 
or  two  hired  men,  can  make  a  living  out 
of  a  10-hour  day  in  the  busy  season. 

In  fact,  this  labor  question  is  likely 
to  turn  us  all  upside  down.  Take  the 
case  of  J.  Grant  Morse  as  related  on 
page 675.  He  has  given  up  the  dairy  be¬ 
cause  hired  labor  cost  too  much.  Here 
is  a  man  who  intends  to  run  his  farm 
as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  labor  of 
himself  and  his  family.  It  becomes  a 
mighty  problem  to  know  what  such  a 
farm,  with  a  large  proportion  of  pasture 
land,  can  produce  to  best  advantage. 
What  can  a  family  do  in  order  to  make 
their  own  labor  most  valuable?  That  is 
what  thousands  of  us  have  got  to 
answer  in  the  near  future.  We  hope 
to  find  the  answer  in  a  good  orchard, 
kept  in  sod  and  partly  cultivated.  In 
this  way  some  of  the  large  pasture 
farms  ought  to  produce  meat — beef  cat¬ 
tle  or  sheep.  It  seems  like  a  plausible 
theory — this  idea  of  producing  beef  on 
Eastern  farms,  but  I  fear  the  Winters 
are  too  long  and  cold.  The  demand  for 
full  prices  for  a  10-hour  day  on  the 
farm  will  drive  many  of  our  farmers 
into  facing  this  family  labor  situation. 

I  assume  that  the  following  question 
refers  to  potato  culture  in  a  back-yard 
on  a  small  area: 

I  wish  you  would  soon  have  an  article 
on  “how  to  plant  potatoes.”  I  should  like 
to  have  a  try  in  that  line  at  reducing  the 
high  cost  of  living.  J.  M.  D. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

When  a  back-to-the-lander  starts  in 
to  show  them  how,  he  will,  if  he  is  wise, 
try  potatoes.  I  think  we  can  learn  more 
about  this  crop  from  books  and  papers 
than  about  any  other  crop  I  know  of. 
You  cannot  expect  to  grow  a  full  crop 
without  long  experience,  but  you  can 
grow  some  potatoes  by  following  a  few 
simple  rules.  I  am  not  so  sure  about 
reducing  that  high  cost  of  living!  First 
have  your  soil  plowed  or  spaded  deep. 
Rake  or  harrow  it  fine.  If  the  patch  is 
small  dig  out  furrows  or  trenches  about 
eight  inches  deep  and  a  foot  wide.  Cut 
your  seed  potatoes  into  fair-sized  pieces, 
so  that  each  piece  will  carry  at  least  one 
strong  “eye”  or  sprout.  It  requires  ex¬ 
perience  to  cut  such  potatoes  economi¬ 
cally,  but  if  you  make  sure  each  piece 
carries  a  sprout  they  will  do.  Put  these 
seed  pieces  in  a  line  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  and  cover  with  about  two 
inches  of  fine  dirt.  Buy  a  small  bag  of 
some  good  potato  fertilizer,  and  scatter 
a  fair  quantity  in  the  trenches  about 
the  soil  over  the  potatoes.  Then  fill  in 
about  four  inches  more.  The  plants 
will  appear  above  ground  in  about  14 
days.  As  they  grow  fill  in  the  trench 
level  and  keep  the  soil  around  the 
plants  a  little  rounded  up.  You  must 
now  keep  the  soil  well  hoed  so  as  to 
keep  the  top  open  and  loose  and  the 
weeds  killed  off.  The  two  great  ene¬ 
mies — if  you  hoe  properly — are  bugs 
and  blight.  Watch  the  plants,  and  when 
they  are  about  six  inches  high  you  will 
find  little  yellow  masses  on  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  leaves.  These  are  the  eggs 
from  which  the  beetle  will  hatch  later. 
Crush  them  whenever  found.  Some  of 
them  will  escape  you,  and  you  will  find 
the  young  beetles  eating  the  leaves.  For 
a  small  city  patch  like  this  one  I  should 
go  to  a  seed  store  and  try  one  of  the 
dry  powders  for  killing  .lie  beetle  and 
fighting  blight.  They  might  not  pay  on 
a  large  scale,  but  for  your  patch  they 
will  answer,  and  if  you  keep  the  vines 
well  dusted  you  will  kill  most  of  the 
beetles  and  carry  the  vines  alive  until 
the  potatoes  are  of  fair  size.  If  you 
carry  out  this  plan  in  detail  y@u  ought 
to  have  a  crop.  h.  w.  c. 


Flying  Dutchman  Hay  Tools  have 
many  special  features  that  recommend 
them  to  progressive  farmers. 

Before  you  buy  ANY  Mower,  Hay 
Loader,  Rake  or  Tedder — look  at  the 
Flying  Dutchman  Tools.  They  will  save 
labor,  time  and  money  for  you. 

Adriance  Mower 

The  most  economical  Mower  any  farmer 

ever 

Simplest  in  construction — Easiest 
to  operate — Lighest  Draft — Most  Pow¬ 
erful  Cutter — Needs  fewest  repairs. 

Adjustable  Carrying  Spring  takes 
unnecessary  weight  off  the  Cutter  Bar 
and  puts  it  on  the  wheels,  reducing 
draft  and  increasing  traction  power. 

Knife  starts  instantly  when  thrown 
into  action. 

Cutter  Bar  moves  up  and  down 
freely  without  binding,  and  always 
follows  the  ground,  no  matter  how 
uneven  it  may  be. 

Adjustable  Hard  Steel  Wearing 
Plates  keep  the  knife  head  in  correct 
position.  Cuts  like  new  after  many 
years  of  use. 

Cutter  Bar  folds  over  the  tongue, 


This  - 
Trade 
Mark 
Stands 
Tor 

Reliable 

Farm 

Tools.) 


insuring  against  accidents. 
No  bolts  to  fasten. 

Automatic  Draft  Spring  prevents 
damage  when  striking  obstruction. 

Exposed  Pawls  and  Ratchets  save 
trouble  and  repair  bills. 

Forward  Acting  Foot  Lever  is 
natural,  easy  and  safe. 

Write  for  special  illustrated  Booklet. 


Flying  Dutchman  Hay  Loader 


Handles  Swath  or 
Windrow  Without 
Adjustment 


Positively  the  best  loader 
ever  made. 

A  one-man  loader — sim¬ 
ple  in  construction,  prac¬ 
tical  in  operation.  Driven 
direct  from  axle,  without  chains, 
cogs,  sprockets,  gearing  or  webs 
of  any  sort.  Nothing  to  lose,  break 
or  get  out  of  order. 

Anyone  who  can  drive  a  team 
can  handle  this  loader  ALONE. 
It  puts  on  a  big  half  load  before 
you  even  have  to  touch  it  with  a 
fork. 

Extra  long  stroke  does  not  break 
hay  or  shake  machine.  Yielding 
deck  prevents  clogging. 

All  Steel  Frame  cannot  warp, 
sag,  rot  or  get  out  of  shape.  Write 
for  Booklet. 

Flying  Dutchman 

Side  Delivery  Rake  and  Tedder 

A  Rake  all  the  time — a  Tedder  when  you  need  it 

Two  tools  at  the  price  of  one.  Saves  you 
the  cost  and  storage  room  of  one  tool,  and 
equips  you  to  air  cure  your  hay  so  that  you 
can  haul  it  the  same  day  it  is  cut. 

Changed  from  Rake  to  Tedder  in  5  minutes. 

Simply  take  out  one  bolt,  shift  the  gears  and 
reverse  the  forks. 

In  either  form  it  is  a  complete  and  substan¬ 
tial  tool  that  will  give  the  very  best  service. 

Built  entirely  of  steel — except  tongue. 

Adriance  All-Steel  Self-Dump  Rake 

A  rake  that  will  last  and  give  good  service.  Best  steel 
teeth.  Dump  rod  that  can  be  depended  on;  no  springs 
to  get  out  of  order.  Solid  steel  draft  frame,  hinges  and 
seat  support.  20  steel  Spokes  that  can  be  replaced. 

Removable  ratchets. 

Teeth  do  not  pass  through  angle  bar,  thereby  weak¬ 
ening  it,  but  are  held  by  steel  holders.  These  holders 
never  break.  209 


One  Lever  raises  and  lowers  entire  machine 


Look  for  the 

Flying  Dutchman  Dealer 

In  addition  to  Flying  Dutch¬ 
man  Hay  Tools  he  also  handles 
Moline  Plows,  Mandt  Wagons, 
Dow  Down  Manure  Spreaders, 
M  onitor  Double  Disc  DriUs.and 
Adriance  Harvesting  Machin¬ 
ery.  , 

Descriptive  Booklet  of  any  of 
them  sent  postpaid. 

Address  Department  123 


Moline  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  Ill.  Adriance,  Platt  &  Co.,  Poughkeepsie, 


DOYLESTOWIN  AGRICULTURAL  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

ADVANCE  AND  LEADER  PNEUMATIC 
CUTTERS  AND  SHREDDERS 

Also  the  Junior  and  America  Grain  Separators  for  the  Farm 

Write  for  Information  ami  price*.  Established  1851. 

Doylestown  AgTicultural  Co.,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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MISSOURI  NOTES. 

We  have  here  a  good  soil  for  ber¬ 
ries.  There  is  a  top  stratum  of  loam 
underlaid  with  clay  running  down  to 
sandstone  and  limestone  rock.  The  loam 
is  just  right  for  the  main  crop  and 
late  kinds,  while  the  clay  hillsides  slop¬ 
ing  to  the  south  are  adapted  to  the  ex¬ 
tra  earlies  which  want  plenty  of  sun 
and  a  soil  with  not  much  nitrogen.  I 
note  the  Gill  as  an  exception  to  this 
among  the  earlies.  It  is  a  most  reli¬ 
able  bearer  and  very  productive.  It  has 
been  several  years  since  we  have  had  a 
real  good  season,  one  free  from  frosts 
and  cold  rains  at  blooming  time.  Many 
kinds  are  exacting  in  condition,  but 
there  are  some  that  superior  to  most 
vicissitudes.  These  for  the  most  part 
are  the  standards  whose  reliability  has 
made  them  popular  over  the  country, 
but  occasionally  a  new  kind  displays  the 
same  adaptibility  to  soil  and  weather 
conditions.  I  do  not  know  a  better  test 
of  a  good  strawberry  than  this;  a  dis¬ 
position  to  produce  good  crops  year 
after  year  under  varying  conditions.  For 
several  years  the  Marshall  was  my  lead¬ 
ing  berry,  and  won  customers  on  every 
hand  through  its  superb  quality,  but  later 
it  proved  too  unreliable,  being  suscep¬ 
tible  to  frosts  and  exacting  in  soils. 
About  that  time  I  happened  upon  an¬ 
other  berry  that  proved  a  most  worthy 
substitute,  and  that  was  the  Joe,  one 
of  several  seedlings  originated  by  Black 
of  New  Jersey.  These  were  all  tested  at 
the  old  Rural  Grounds  about  15  years 
ago,  and  were  favorably  mentioned. 
Of  the  Joe  the  report  said,  “Perfect 
flower,  berries  large  to  largest  size, 
quite  firm,  red  flesh  of  good  quality; 
vines  of  exceptional  vigor;  a  hardy 
long-lived  variety.”  Although  these 
seedlings  were  doubtless  tested  by  quite 
a  number,  none  of  them  rose  to  popu¬ 
larity  and  fame.  Those  oftenest  re¬ 
ported  on  were  the  Joe  and  Nettie. 
These  comments  were  uniformly  favor¬ 
able  but  the  public  failed  to  follow 
them  up.  Nevertheless  I  am  convinced 
that  both  these  kinds  possess  qualities 
that  should  give  them  permanence.  The 
Nettie  is  the  only  berry  of  which  I  can 
truly  say  that  it  is  later  than  the  Gandy, 
a  little  later,  not  a  great  deal  and  a 
heavier  yielder.  It  is  also  naturally  a 
large  berry  and,  given  a  show,  will  sur¬ 
pass  in  this  respect  any  other  kind  with 
perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions.  Its 
weak  points  are  its  light  color  and  in¬ 
different  quality,  but  its  size  and  season 
make  it  a  good  seller.  It  is  a  pistillate. 

As  to  the  Joe  I  have  given  it  a 
thorough  test  alongside  all  the  stand¬ 
ard  kinds,  and  1  will  say  that  in  size 
it  excels  them  all ;  in  beauty  it  is  sur¬ 
passed,  if  at  all,  only  by  the  Marshall; 
it  is  of  elegant  form,  none  better;  in 
quality  it  ranks  among  the  best  and  is 
as  productive  as  the  Sample.  It  is 
resistant  to  frost,  makes  a  large,  vigor¬ 
ous,  heavy  plant  and  is  as  reliable  as 
auy  of  the  old  standards.  The  finest 
crop  it  ever  bore  was  on  rows  that  had 
been  renewed  for  four  seasons  without 
resetting.  Berries  weighing  an  ounce 
and  over  were  found  in  profusion,  and 
the  largest  rose  to  two  and  one-fourth 
ounces,  a  very  exceptional  size  indeed, 
lo  those  who  have  never  weighed  berries 
1  will  say  that  it  takes  about  15  ounce 
berries  to  fill  a  quart  box.  I  want  to 
commend  the  Joe  to  t'hose  growers 
who  want  a  fancy  berry  and  are  willing 
fo  give  the  required  care.  My  plants 
were  grown  on  a  rich  moist  loam  and 
winter-mulched  with  stable  manure,  but 
1  hat  was  all.  There  was  no  spacing  or 
thinning  of  plants  or  any  further  at¬ 
tention  of  any  description  given  them, 
f  especially  commend  the  Joe  to  those 
who  are  successful  with  the  Marshall 
and  Belt.  My  estimate  is  that  it  will 
outyield  Marshall  by  a  third. 

Other  strawberries  that  I  would  rec- 
ommend  for  planting  are  the  Highland, 

-  lelhe  and  Sons’  Prolific.  The  Highland 
has  made  a  record  everywhere  as  a 
champion  yielder  of  large  berries  and 
h  is  enabled  to  do  this  better  than  other 


kinds  because  of  its  great  size  of  plant. 
It  is  the  largest  plant  in  my  collection 
and  has  the  actual  potential  energy  to 
produce  more  than  the  average.  Its 
berries,  while  never  very  large,  are  more 
uniformly  large  than  other  kinds  and 
are  of  good  color  and  flavor,  but  a  trifle 
soft  for  shipping.  They  are  very  uni¬ 
form  in  shape  which  adds  much  to  any 
berry’s  attractiveness. 

The  Mellie  is  a  Hubach  seedling  and 
a  second  early  pistillate.  It  has  never 
failed  here  to  produce  well  even  in  bad 
seasons.  The  berry  is  slightly  pointed 
with  a  brilliant  gloss,  fine  quality  and 
firm  enough  for  shipping.  The  plant  is 
vigorous  and  hardy  in  blossom  and 
never  fails  to  yield  heavily.  It  should 
make  a  good  mate  for  the  Dunlap  or 
Bederwood,  and  its  natural  rival  would 
be  the  Haverland  but  it  excels  it  here. 
It  has  good  lineage,  being  a  cross  of 
Warfield  and  Lady  Thompson  and  ex¬ 
cels  either  in  vigor  of  plant. 

Sons’  Prolific,  a  native  Missouri  seed¬ 
ling,  is  winning  favor  in  its  home  State. 
It  is  a  cross  of  Bubach  and  Aroma.  I 
have  tested  it  only  in  a  small  way,  but 
a  neighbor  who  planted*  largely  of  it 
gives  it  extravagant  praise  and  will 
make  it  a  leader.  The  berries  average 
quite  large,  are  very  firm,  better  colored 
than  Aroma  and  produced  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  on  plants  that  are  not  produced 
in  too  great  number  for  best  develop¬ 
ment.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Bark  Peeling  Off  Apple  and  Maple. 

.4.  B.,  Wisconsin. — -We  have  a  number 
of  apple  trees  In  sod  on  which  the  bark  is 
peeling  off  the  south  side  of  the  tree.  On 
one  is  a  small  fungus  growth,  something 
like  the  growth  seen  on  old  stumps,  only 
very  much  smaller.  Would  painting  with 
whitewash  help?  Please  give  treatment. 
2.  We  also  have  a  hard  maple  on  our  lawn 
on  which  the  bark  on  two  of  the  large 
limbs  cracked  and  is  peeling  off.  The  leaves 
turned  yellow,  shriveled  up  and  fell  off 
early  in  August ;  could  see  no  insects.  The 
two  limbs  look  quite  dead.  Please  tell  what 
the  trouble  is  and  give  treatment. 

Ans. — 1.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  case 
of  sunscald.  The  fungus  described  is 
merely  secondary,  one  of  the  saprophytes 
or  “mushrooms”  which  found  food  and 
lodging  in  the  decaying  bark  tissues. 
The  trees  are  in  sod,  which  lessens  their 
power  of  resistance  to  sunscald  as  well 
as  other  enemies.  Sunscald  in  this  State 
occurs  in  Winter  and  Spring  rather  than 
in  Summer,  and  we  are  learning  that 
much  of  the  injury  which  heretofore 
has  been  credited  to  blight  and  canker 
is  nothing  but  Winter  injury  or  “sun¬ 
scald.”  There  is  probably  nothing  that 
will  save  these  trees,  certainly  not  white¬ 
wash.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  cut 
and  scrape  away  all  dead  bark  and  cover 
wounds  and  exposed  heartwood  with 
lead  paint.  Plant  a  new  orchard,  two- 
year-old  trees  headed  18  to  24  inches, 
trees  set  24  x  24  feet,  and  cultivate 
ground  for  first  24  years. 

2.  Concerning  this  trouble  Prof.  L.  R. 
Jones  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
says:  “I  have  seen  similar  injuries  on 
Norway  maple  and  other  maples,  and 
consider  these  to  be  in  exactly  the  same 
class  with  the  fruit  injuries,  namely, 
injuries  caused  by  climatic  conditions, 
sunscald  or  Winter  injuries.”  f.  c. 

Profit  by  Spraying 

Get  Frco  Book.  Banish  disease  and  blight 

—  kill  Insects.  Use  sprayer  that  does  most 

'T£  Brown’s  Auto  Spray  T 

Has  Auto  Pop  Nozzle.  Most  powerful 

efficient,  economical  for  light  work.  10 

sizes  and  styles—  band  and  power  outfits. 

Brown  s  Non- Clog  Atomic  Nozzle  for  larger  sprayers, 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

28  Jay  Street _ Rochester.  N.  Y 


FRUIT  BASKETS  AND  CRATES 

OF  ALL  HINDS 


IF  rite  for  free  Circular 
and  Price- I.ist. 


WEBSTER  BASKET  CO., 

Box  20,  Webster,  Mo.'-oc  Co.,  N.Y 


and  Save  Big  Money 

Send  for  amazing  low 
lactorv- price  on  genuine 
Kisvards  Steel  Shingles 
They  beat  wood,  shingles 
a  n  cl  prepared  roofing  a 
MILK  yet  cost  much  less. 
And  wo  pay  freight  I 


Edwards 


STEEL 


Shingles 


arc  guaranteed  rust-proof,  tire  proof.  lightning-proof  and 
weather-proof—  duo  to  our  famous  Tightcoto  Process  No 
painting ,  no  patching,  no  hiring  mechanics— any  man  can 
quickly  lay  them  Made  ill  big  sheets  ready  to  put  on  over  old 
roof  or  sheath  ins  Every  Edwards  roof  is  guaranteed  against 
lightning  by  a  $10,000  Guaranty  Bond  Over  100,000  Edwards 
mots  in  V  S.  Made  by  biggest  sheet-metal  maker  in  the  world 
Postal  sent  now  brings  Cata log  673  and  Special  Factory 
Prices  by  return  mail.  Give  sue  of  root  if  you  can.  i  SS) 

The  Edwards  Mfg.  Co.,  523  573  Lock  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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Don’t  Blame  the  County 
for  Bad  Roads  - 

Help  to  make  them  good! 

YOUR  public  officials  are  as  anxious  as  you  are 
to  make  the  best  use  of  the  money  and  labor 
available  for  the  highways.  And  yon  can 
help  them.  Drainage  is  the  first  essential  to  good  roads. 

AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON 

Guaranteed  CULVERTS  99.84%  Pure 

solve  the  drainage  problem.  They  do  not  deteriorate  like  culverts  of 
galvanized  steel,  because  they  are  the  purest  iron  made  and  almost 
wholly  free  from  the  elements  that  cause  corrosion.  They  are  not 
affected  by  extremes  of  wather — heat,  cold,  frost  and  ice.  Their  con¬ 
struction  is  such  as  to  insure  tremendous  strength;  and  they  last  for  a 
generation  without  repairs.  The  trade-mark  on  every  section  is  your 
protection  against  substitutes. 

Send  ns  your  name  and  the  name  of  your  roadmaster.  "We  will 
put  you  both  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Highway  Magazine  for  a  year, 
FREE.  This  will  bring  to  you  once  a  month  the  livest  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  on  practical  road  building  and  maintenance.  Write  today. 

Publisher  HIGHWAY  MAGAZINE 

544  Walnut  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


GasPulI  Threshing 

Big  Capacity— Short  Time 

Seeds  and  grains  in  the  straw  hopper,  cylinders  that  slug,  straw  racks 
that  can  t  clean  themselves  and  clogged  riddles  are  the  things  that  count 
on  the  wrong  side  in  threshing. 

Rumely  Grain  Separators 

thresh  all  the  grain  in  the  cylinders  and  the  large  grate  surface  separates  it  completely. 

1  hey  aie  built  m  sizes  to  suit  the  large  or  small  tractor— with  a 


15-30  h.p.  or  35-70  h.p. 

they  form  a  reliable,  cheap-running,  efficient  combination  that  cannot  be  equalled. 
.Send  for  D at a-Book  No.  352  on  the  GasPulI  and  our  separator  catalog — 

Rumek/  A/e.  532  or  Advance  A to.  533.  Ask  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 


RUMELY  PRODUCTS 

(Incorporated) 

Power-Farming  Machinery 
Home  Office :  -  -  -  La  Porte, 

Branch  Office-:  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


CO. 


Ind. 
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Sandwich  Motor  Press 

(dhv1")  Supplies  Its  Own  Power 


You  too,  can  make  $200  to  $300  clear  profit  monthly!  Farmers  pay  liberally  to  have  their 
hay  baled  by  this  solid  steel,  big  tonnage  Sandwich  that  doesn’t  break  down  in  the  middle 
Of  a  job— that  turns  out  clean,  slick,  s«lid  bales,  rain  or  shine,  one  and  two  a  minute. 


Coupled 
up  Short 


It  has  hopper  cooled  Gas  Engine  mounted  on  same 
truck,  4,  6, 8  or  10-horse  power — gear  driven  magneto 
—the  most  complete  outfit  in  existence.  The  Sand¬ 
wich  beats  all  ordinary  presses  2  to  8  tons  daily  i; 
every  working  test. 

25  tons  are  its  every 
day  job— often  30  to  40. 

Full  power  delivered  to 
Press  by  heavy  steel 
roller  chain.  It  does 
away  with  slipping, 
stretching  belts.  Simple 
time-tried  self-feeder  —  ci— „i„ 
with  big  feed  opening.  ar,tl  Safe 


‘Direct  from 
Factory  to  Horse” 

Biggest  and  best  Catalog  of  Vehicles 
Harness  and  Accessories  published. 

^^^Saved  on  this  up-to-date  buggy 
▼  Mm  shows  how  Murray  saves 
■  V  you  from  n  to  lA. 

8hipped  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory.  4  weeks’  road  trial. 

2  years’  guarantee*).  Get 
the  Murray  Book  before 
you  buy.  Postal  will  bring? 
it.  Investigate  our  claims, 

Write  for  it  today. 

The  Wilber  H.  Murray  Mfg.Co.903.5th  Avo.Cincinnair.O. 


Yes,  the  safest,  surest,  biggest  money  maker 
in  the  business!  THIS  FREE  BOOK., 
“Tons  Tell,”  the  surprising  story  of  tremendous 
profits  scores  are  making  with  the  Sandwich.  Write 
Best  for  us  today  for  your  copy  by 

JVindrow  Baling  return  mail.  Ask  for  our 
special  terms  that  let  you 
start  with  little  money 
and  pay  from  your 
profits.  Address: 
SANDWICH  MFG.  CO. 
125  A  St.  Sandwich,  III. 
Bui  125.  Council  Bluffs,  fa. 
Bos  12 g.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


I  prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truckTlruitsTliv^tocin 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soonl 
■  save  cost — province  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts  I 
llonger — horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — "my  wagon! 
L  rides  like  auto"  says  one.  Get  a  pairat  dealers. 

If  not  at  dealer's  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey’s. 

40  sizes— tit  any  wagon— sustain  any  load  to 
10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO..  71617th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  «  e  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  tune  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser.  


A  coat  of  brilliant  paint  may  cover  a  fatal  defect 
in  a  farm  machine.  We  see  this  in  the  story  of  Mr. 
Morse’s  accident  on  page  675  Here  was  a  part  of  a 
plow  supposed  to  take  the  hardest  pull — a  poor  piece 
of  rotten  pine.  It  should  have  been  the  best  ash  or 
oak,  but  the  paint  made  the  rotten  pine  look  like  true 
timber.  There  is  no  excuse  for  any  such  fraud  as 
this.  In  order  to  save  a  few  cents  this  inferior  stuff 
is  used,  endangering  human  life  and  delaying  work. 
And  it  is  such  a  foolish  fraud,  for  the  rotten  stick  is 
sure  to  break  and  expose  the  whole  thing. 

* 

Evidently  some  of  our  readers  are  confused  over 
the  potato  diseases — scab  and  blight.  We  have  had 
full  particulars  about  soaking  potato  seed  in  formalin 
and  water  to  kill  the  scab  germs.  Now  some  of  our 
people  think  this  treatment  will  prevent  blight  so  that 
no  spraying  will  be  necessary.  This  is  wrong.  The 
blight  is  an  entirely  different  disease  from  the  scab. 
While  we  think  soaking  in  formalin  keeps  the  seed 
piece  in  good  condition  the  operation  could  not  have 
any  effect  in  preventing  blight,  when  the  germs  of  this 
disease  attack  the  plant  from  the  outside.  Do  not 
neglect  to  spray  if  you  expect  to  keep  off  blight.  The 
scab  is  an  underground  disease  of  the  tuber — the 
blight  works  above  ground  on  the  vine. 

* 

The  Luther  Burbank  Society  is  still  working  on 
that  devoted  band  of  ‘TOO  life  members.”  Nearly 
•very  day  we  hear  from  people  who  have  been  so¬ 
licited.  The  thing  that  nearly  lands  these  friends  is 
the  thought  that  they  are  to  be  associated  through 
life  with  such  people  as  Helen  Gould  and  others  of 
the  rich  and  great.  There  is  a  list  of  notables  who 
have  already  enlisted  for  life  under  the  Burbank 
banner.  One  of  our  people  saw  the  name  of  John 
Wanamaker  in  this  list,  so  he  wrote  for  further 
information.  This  is  what  he  received  in  reply: 

‘‘I  regret  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  Luther  Burbank  Society  in  question,  except  what  is 
printed,  and  that  I  was  elected  an  Honorary  Life  Mem¬ 
ber,  which  did  not  require  any  dues  to  be  paid,  and 
therefore  I  have  not  paid  any.  Very  truly, 

JOHN  WANAMAKER. 

It  is  a  good  chance  that  all  the  other  life  members 
except  Mr.  Luther  Burbank  would  tell  much  the 
same  story.  Our  only  comment  is  that  it  seems  a 
shame  that  public  men  will  permit  their  reputations 
to  be  cut  up  and  used  as  “sucker  bait!”  These  invita¬ 
tions  are  going  to  a  class  of  people  who  really  think 
they  can  help  their  business  materially  by  associat¬ 
ing  as  “life  members”  with  these  great  men ! 

* 

They  are  all  beginning  to  think  about  this  35-cent 
dollar.  The  jokers  and  the  poets  are  now  taking  it 
up,  as  in  the  following  from  the  Kansas  City  Journal: 

“Did  your  daughters  marry  rich  men?” 

“Not  exactly.  One  married  a  farmer  and  another  mar¬ 
ried  an  ultimate  consumer.  But  the  third  may  make  up 
for  all  that.” 

“How  so?” 

"She's  engaged  to  a  middleman.” 

We  started  out  many  years  ago,  well  knowing  that 
little  would  be  done  with  this  middleman  question 
until  the  idea  came  to  be  a  part  of  popular  thought. 
Nothing  makes  real  headway  in  history  until  it  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  part  of  popular  song,  story,  joke  or  gen¬ 
eral  conversation.  Then  nothing  can  stop  it.  The 
“35-cent  dollar”  is  going  just  that  way,  dor  that  is 
what  this  joker  had  in  his  mind.  It  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  a  big  family  of  girls  is  an  asset  more 
ornamental  than  useful,  yet  with  one  married  to  a 
farmer,  another  to  a  consumer  and  a  third  to  a 
middleman  the  entire  dollar  ought  to  stay  at  home. 
Anything  which  turns  the  human  mind  to  a  discussion 
of  the  “35-cent  dollar”  is  a  good  thing,  for  the  hole 
made  by  cutting  out  the  65  cents  is  where  farmers 
may  read  their  duty. 


It  may  have  been  your  experience,  as  a  farmer,  to 
move  into  a  new,  roomy  house — out  of  a  habitation 
which  had  become  a  little  too  crowded  for  your  grow¬ 
ing  family.  Perhaps  you  have  lived  for  years  as  a 
tenant — to  move  at  last  into  your  own  home.  We 
bring  up  these  familiar  illustrations  in  order  that  you 
may  realize  how  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  its  people  feel  at 
this  time.  We  are  slowly  fitting  into  our  new  home 
in  the  old  church  building.  You  know  how  the  very 
fact  that  one  suddenly  acquires  elbow  room  makes 
the  elbows  seem  awkward  for  a  time,  and  how  the 
new  things  seem  hardly  adapted  for  practical  use. 
Sooner  or  later  we  all  grow  and  fit  into  the  new  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  the  old  machine  goes  on  smoother 
than  ever.  This  is  the  first  home  which  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  owned.  That  event  is  worth  considering,  and  we 
will  turn  the  consideration  over  to  the  Hope  Farm 
man.  We  want  to  thank  our  readers  for  all  their 
good  wishes.  There  are  so  many  that  we  cannot  reply 
to  all  of  them  personally.  We  will  try  to  live  up  to 
them  through  the  paper. 

* 

There  is  probably  no  reason  why  Gov.  Sulzer  of 
New  York  should  take  our  advice  or  care  particularly 
for  it.  Advice  is  cheap  at  least,  and  no  one  need 
take  it  against  his  will.  If  we  were  Governor  of  New 
York  we  should  give  the  best  possible  imitation  of 
President  Wilson  in  going  straight  to  Jerseymen  and 
asking  them  to  make  their  representatives  do  their 
duty.  In  New  Jersey  it  is  a  question  of  jury  reform, 
with  the  politicians  against  it  and  the  people  favoring 
it.  In  New  York  it  is  State-wide  direct  primaries. 
Again  the  people  favor  the  reform  and  the  politicians 
oppose  it.  The  thing  for  Gov.  Sulzer  to  do,  as  we 
see  it,  is  to  go  right  out  to  the  people  and  tell  them 
plainly  just  what  direct  primaries  will  do  for  them. 
No  use  pounding  at  the  politicians.  They  are  proof 
against  everything  except  the  vote  of  “the  folks  back 
home.”  They  fear  the  man  who  will  go  into  the 
voting  booth  with  a  sharp  pencil.  Let  the  Governor 
waste  no  time  on  hot  air  or  cold-blooded  politicians, 
but  get  right  out  to  the  country  people  and  make  them 
understand  what  direct  primaries  will  mean  for  them. 

* 

The  commission  man’s  bill  in  New  York  will  go 
into  effect  August  1.  No  one  can  legally  sell  farm 
produce  on  commission  after  that  date  unless  he  has 
obtained  a  license  from  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  executed  a  fidelity  bond  for  $3,000.  The 
first  thing,  therefore,  and  in  its  way  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  for  shippers,  is  to  see  that  this  license 
feature  is  made  useful.  Here  is  the  section  of  the 
law  referring  to  the  license: 

Granting  and  revoking  licenses.  The  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  may  decline  to  grant  a  license  or  may  revoke 
a  license  already  granted  where  he  is  satisfied  of  the 
existence  of  the  following  cases  or  any  of  them  : 

1.  Where  a  money  judgment  has  been  entered  against 
such  commission  merchant  and  upon  which  execution  has 
been  returned  unsatisfied. 

2.  Where  false  charges  have  been  imposed  for  handling 
or  services  rendered. 

3.  Where  there  has  been  a  failure  to  account  promptly 
and  properly  or  to  make  settlements  with  intent  to  defraud. 

4.  Where  there  have  been  false  statements  as  to  con¬ 
dition,  quality  or  quantity  of  goods  received  or  held  for 
sale  on  commission  when  the  same  might  be  known  on 
reasonable  inspection. 

5.  Where  there  have  been  false  or  misleading  state¬ 
ment  or  statements  as  to  market  conditions  with  intent 
to  deceive. 

G.  Where  there  has  been  combination  or  combinations 
to  fix  prices. 

7.  Where  the  commission  merchant  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  purchases  the  goods  for  his  own  account  without 
prior  authority  therefor  or  without  notifying  the  con¬ 
signor  thereof. 

Now  we  believe  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de¬ 
sires  to  keep  the  snides  and  fakes  out  of  the  com¬ 
mission  business.  Refusal  to  issue  a  license  will  do 
this,  but  naturally  such  refusal  can  only  be  made  for 
causes  here  stated  and  there  must  be  full  proof.  Let 
us  begin  to  cut  these  rogues  out  now — before  the 
licenses  are  given  out.  Every  shipper  who  has  been 
tricked  or  robbed  by  a  commission  man  in  New  York 
should  write  us  at  once,  giving  facts  and  details. 
We  will  see  that  the  evidence  is  presented.  Of  course 
you  will  understand  that  there  must  be  clear  and 
logical  proof  in  order  to  make  such  cases  effective. 
Hearsay  evidence  or  personal  opinion  will  not  answer. 
We  have  loads  of  evidence  here  now,  but  there  cannot 
be  too  much  of  it  in  the  next  three  months  before 
these  licenses  are  granted.  Here  is  where  you  can 
help  make  this  law  effective.  There  is  no  sense  in 
throwing  the  entire  work  of  deciding  this  license 
question  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  The 
proof  of  fraud  must  come  from  farmers,  and  they  now 
have  a  chance  to  take  a  direct  part  in  making  this 
law  effective.  Let  us  have  the  facts  regarding  any 
commission  crook  and  we  will  see  that  they  get  to 
headquarters. 


May  17, 

The  first  page  picture  is  a  story  without  words. 
The  tree  agent  has  written  out  a  good-sized  order, 
and  the  farmer  is  just  ready  to  sign  the  contract.  Up 
on  the  porch  the  farmer’s  best  friend,  his  wife,  is  re¬ 
minding  him  that  the  last  time  he  signed  a  contract 
he  was  badly  swindled.  One  of  the  neighbors  is  look¬ 
ing  at  the  “book  of  samples,”  and  the  wonderful  fruits 
that  grow  on  paper  are  tempting  him  as  the  apple 
tempted  the  original  Adam.  The  children,  too,  are 
backers  of  the  tree  agent,  and  he  will  walk  off  with 
two  good  contracts.  The  picture  tells  it  all — no  need 
for  us  to  add  a  word. 

* 

The  letters  on  “the  under  side  of  agriculture” 
printed  on  the  next  page  were  shown  to  a  man  who 
is  very  prominent  in  agricultural  education.  His  first 
comment  was:  “Why  do  you  print  such  letters?”  Our 
answer  was  that  they  represent  the  views  of  at  least 
half  and  probably  a  majority  of  our  working  farmers. 
If  you  ask  what  we  mean  by  “working  farmers”  we 
answer  the  farmers  of  limited  opportunity  and  educa¬ 
tion,  who  do  a  large  part  of  their  own  work  and  who 
find  it  difficult  to  obtain  credit  on  terms  which  will 
permit  them  to  improve  their  farms  permanently.  We 
asked  our  friend  what  proportion  of  all  the  farmers 
of  his  State  the  experiment  station  reached  with  its 
bulletins.  After  some  thought  he  concluded  it  was 
less  than  10  per  cent.  What  proportion  of  farmers 
are  influenced  or  instructed  through  the  teachings  of 
your  agricultural  college?  He  could  not  put  the  num¬ 
ber  at  over  15  per  cent.,  but  he  thought  it  was  gaining. 
Do  you  hear  such  criticisms  as  are  made  in  these 
letters?  Of  course,  there  have  always-  been  critics 
and  always  will  be.  Is  there  not  now  more  than  ever 
criticism  that  the  colleges  and  stations  do  not  take  up 
more  of  the  economic  and  public  questions  relative 
to  farming?  After  some  thought  our  friend  admitted 
that  this  was  so.  By  these  admissions  he  fully  justi¬ 
fied  these  statements  of  the  “under  side.”  We  find 
that  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  agricultural  teachers 
realize  the  situation  into  which  farm  education  is 
working.  That  education  has  been  almost  entirely  in 
the  direction  of  “farm  efficiency” — showing  how  to 
make  the  land  more  productive  and  thus  produce 
larger  crops.  While  this  has  been  developing,  both 
common  sense  and  the  pocketbook  have  taught  the 
working  farmer  that  he  needs  something  which  the  col¬ 
leges  and  stations  have  thus  far  failed  to  give  him. 
The  consumer’s  dollar  is  now  more  important  than 
the  producer’s  dime.  In  spite  of  the  apparent  splen¬ 
dor  of  our  new  agricultural  education  and  tfye  vast 
sums  of  money  annually  appropriated  for  it,  the  real 
leaders  know  that  the  rank  and  file  of  our  farmers  are 
losing  confidence  in  the  ability  or  the  inclination  of 
professional  agriculture  to  help  fight  their  battles. 
For  we  have  all  learned  that  there  must  be  battles 
as  well  as  bulletins.  It  is  only  fair  to  tell  the  col¬ 
leges  and  stations  that  unless  they  will  of  their  own 
initiative  do  the  work  which  farmers  need,  those  same 
farmers  will  compel  them  to  do  so  by  obtaining  con¬ 
trol  of  these  institutes. 


BREVITIES. 

May  came  in  with  a  warm  wave. 

The  latest  “sure  cure”  for  catarrh  is  living  90  days 
on  apples  and  olive  oil. 

Alfalfa  is  a  great  crop  to  follow  early  potatoes,  pro¬ 
vided  you  can  get  the  potato  crop  off  early  enough  to 
seed  the  Alfalfa  in  time. 

Farmers  in  western  Canada  are  after  two  ends  of  the 
35-cent  dollar.  They  want  cheaper  money  for  farm  de¬ 
velopment  and  a  better  farm  price  for  Canadian  grain. 

One  thing  the  dairyman  does  not  know  with  all  his 
troubles — what  it  means  to  see  his  peach  trees  in  full 
bloom  while  ice  forms  on  the  water  tubs. 

According  to  Chicago  statistics,  the  smoke  of  locomo¬ 
tives  costs  that  city  annually  $7, 938,276,  while  the  total 
smoke  damage  Trom  all  sources  is  estimated  at  $18,461,106 
per  year. 

The  “dust  spray” — blowing  dry  lime  and  sulphur  and 
Paris  green  upon  apple  trees — does  not  gain  in  favor 

rapidly,  but  is  still  practised  by  some  good  growers.  Many 

orchards  ate  now  so  large  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  do 
a  complete  job  with  liquids. 

London  “Farm  and  Home”  says  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  farmers  in  Essex,  England,  is  a  man  who  has  been 

blind  since  the  age  of  14.  lie  was  a  musician  who  went 

“hack  to  the  land.”  He  farms  1,000  acres,  is  a  keen 
judge  of  cattle  and  sheep  and  is  able  to  judge  the  quality 
of  hay  or  the  quantity  in  a  stack. 

A  strange  theft  reported  by  an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  London  show  was  that  of  orch:d 
pollen.  Some  unscrupulous  visitor  stole  the  pollen  from 
the  hybrid  orchid  Brasso-Cattleya  Cliftoni  magnifica,  no 
doubt  for  use  in  plant-breeding  experiments. 

Gelechia  Gossypiklla  is  the  name  of  an  insect  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  trying  to  shut  out  from 
this  country.  It  is  commonly  known  as  the  pink  boll- 
worm  and  lives  in  Egypt  and  India.  It  lives  within  the 
seed  of  cotton,  and  the  government  is  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  all  seed  from  regions  where  the  worm  is 
known  to  occur. 
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THE  UNDER  SIDE  OF  “  AGRICULTURE. ’» 

[The  following  letters  are  samples  of 
many  which  have  been  received  since  the 
discussion  of  the  farmers’  institutes  began. 
Our  reason  for  printing  them  is  that  they 
represent  exactly  the  views  of  a  large 
proportion,  if  not  a  majority,  of  what 
may  be  called  the  smaller  working  farmers. 
Surely  the  views  of  the  majority  ought  to 
be  presented.  Most  of  these  men  are  not 
ready  writers  but  they  have  certainly  begun 
to  think.] 

History  fails  to  record  that  any  great 
or  lasting  reform  ever  worked  from 
the  top  down.  Hence  when  The  R. 
N.-Y.  inquires  if  the  colleges  and  ex¬ 
periment  stations  can  do  anything  to¬ 
wards  securing  for  the  farmer  his  just 
share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  I  un¬ 
hesitatingly  answer  no.  When  the 
farmer  gets  more  than  his  present  35 
cents,  he  will  do  so  by  taking  the  in¬ 
crease  away  from  the  transportation 
companies,  the  middlemen,  and  last  but 
not  least  the  city  landlords.  That  means 
a  political  battle  that  will  shake  our 
modern  society  clear  down  to  its  very 
foundations. 

So  long  as  the  farmers  as  a  class  can 
be  kept  from  finding  out  just  how  “big 
business”  gets  away  with  that  other  65 
cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  they 
will  be  helpless.  “Big  business”  knows 
that  only  too  well,  and  is  doing  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  keep  the  people  in  the 
dark.  In  Connecticut  I  judge  that  the 
situation  is  fairly  typical.  •  Here  four 
(possibly  five)  of  the  11  trustees  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College  would 
pass  muster  as  genuine  farmers.  The 
others  are  men  whose  political  affiliations 
or  business  interests  call  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  status  quo.  If  any 
member  of  the  faculty  should  under¬ 
take  to  enlighten  the  farming  commun¬ 
ity  on  the  ethics  and  economics  of  “big 
business”  in  Connecticut,  I  venture  to 
predict  that  he  would  promptly  ex¬ 
perience  the  fate  that  recently  over¬ 
took  Willard  C.  Fisher,  professor  of 
economics  and  sociology  at  Wesleyan. 
The  great  gulf  between  the  experiment 
station  and  the  farm  is  the  fact  that 
the  former  gives  out  results  in  bushels 
and  pounds,  while  the  latter  must  meas¬ 
ure  in  dollars  and  cents.  Give  them  a 
common  viewpoint  and  rapid  progress 
would  follow,  but  to  do  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  must  first  take  the  control  of  the 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  away 
from  the  politicians.  That  would  be 
quite  an  undertaking  all  by  itself. 

CHRISTOPHER  M.  GALLUP. 

R.  N.  Y. — Mr.  Gallup,  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it,  is  merely  pointing  out  the  Con¬ 
necticut  College  as  the  first  one  that 
comes  into  mind.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
learn  just  how  the  central  boards  of  our 
other  agricultural  institutions  are  made 
up.  What  is  the  dominating  business 
of  the  members? 

The  First  Written  Opinion. 

I  have  never  written  my  opinion  to  a 
paper  in  my  life,  but  you  have  struck  on 
something  so  sensible  I  cannot  help  but 
give  my  opinion  in  regard  to  this  thing 
of  showing  farmers  how  to  raise  bigger 
crops  and  sell  them  for  half  price.  We 
have  an  example  of  it  here  this  year. 
Two  years  ago  we  lost  our  entire  wheat 
crop.  Nearly  all  of  this  wheat  ground 
was  sown  to  oats,  and  oats  were  an 
extra  good  crop.  Results:  We  sold 
our  oats  for  28  cents  a  bushel,  as  against 
50  cents  the  year  before.  It  seems  to 
me  that  everything  that  is  done  in  the 
way  of  legislation  for  the  farmer  is  to 
appoint  more  officers  at  fat  salaries  to 
give  us  a  “song  and  dance”  and  we  dig 
down  in  our  pockets  a  little  deeper  to 
pay  them.  If  our  lawmakers  really 
wanted  to  help  us  they  might  try  to 
remodel  our  banking  business,  so  we 
could  borrow  money  as  they  do  in 
Furope  at  four  per  cent,  or  thereabouts 
instead  of  trying  to  tell  us  how  to  work 
it  so  that  we  can  feed  the  parasites 
more  cheaply.  Most  of  us  know  how 
to  farm.  What  we  need  is  to  get  some¬ 
thing  above  the  35-cent  dollar,  so  we 
can  have  the  means  to  go  ahead  and 
Put  our  farms  in  shape  to  produce, 
illiams  Co.,  Ohio.  r.  c.  Cornell. 

Is  Agriculture  Practical? 

Some  months  past  the  Michigan  Ag- 
ricultural  College  sent  out  a  bulletin 
telling  the  farmers  how  much  money 
they  could  make  feeding  clover  hav  at 
r  a  t°n-  Clover  hay  was  then  brmg- 
mg  $12  a  ton  on  the  market,  and  later 
ucnt  up  to  $20.  For  several  years  the 
college  paid  more  than  the  average 
wages  to  raise  garden  truck  and  at 
nnes  undersold  the  local  market  gard¬ 
eners.  ^  \\e  could  not  live  and  pay  our 
taxes  if  we  managed  as  they  do.  Our 
and  is  getting  poor  trying  to  raise  more. 
'  hat  yve  want  is  more  money  for  what 
we  iaise,  and  we  will  pay  for  our 


own  seeds,  educate  our  children,  pay 
our  institute  speakers  and  buy  our  own 
books  and  have  a  little  left  for  the 
home  preachers  and  for  missionary 
work.  We  farmers  have  been  govern¬ 
ment  paupers  long  enough.  My  cousin, 
on  an  adjoining  farm,  raised  two  or 
three  hundred  bushels  of  onions  last 
year  to  help  pay  his  expenses  at  the 
college.  There  was  no  sale  for  the 
onions,  and  they  are  now  rotting  in  a 
pond  hole  in  the  woods.  He  went  to 
college  and  his  mother  is  helping  him 
by  taking  roomers.  He  will  be  a  me¬ 
chanical  engineer;  no  more  farming  for 
him.  It  looks  as  if  the  college  is  turn¬ 
ing  out  professors  so  fast  there  will 
soon  be  an  overproduction,  and  we  are 
now  asked  to  support  one  as  county 
expert.  wm.  A.  olds. 

Mason,  Michigan. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

DOMESTIC. — The  Daily  Consular  Re¬ 
ports  say  a  scries  of  wireless  stations  is 
to  be  established  in  the  Yukon  from  Atha¬ 
basca  Landing1  up  the  Mackenzie  River 
to  Herschel  Island.  The  plan  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  soon  to  the  British  Government. 
The  stations  will  greatly  aid  in  getting 
scientific  data  from  the  far  north  and 
opening  the  country.  They  also  will  be 
of  great  assistance  to  the  Royal  North¬ 
west  Mounted  Police. 

Justices  O'Keefe,  Salmon  and  Moss  in 
Special  Sessions  suspended  sentence  May  1 
on  Domenico  Carjulo,  of  New  York,  who 
pleaded  guilty  to  practising  medicine  with¬ 
out  a  license,  on  condition  that  Carjulo 
give  information  to  the  District  Attorney 
of  the  methods  of  the  New  York  Institute 
of  Science  at  Rochester.  Carjulo,  who 
does  shoemaking  as  well  as  "doctoring,” 
said  he  paid  $350  to  the  institute  for  a 
three  months  correspondence  course  in 
medicine  and  an  ornate  diploma  which  he 
believed  entitled  him  to  practise  legally. 
The  institute,  according  to  ex- Judge  Pal¬ 
mier!,  Carjulo's  counsel,  has  been  deceiv¬ 
ing  many  other  Italians.  A  representative 
of  the  New  York  County  Medical  Society 
told  the  Justices  that  the  institute  has 
been  under  the  surveillance  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  for  some  time. 
Carjulo  was  arrested  on  information  ob¬ 
tained  from  Stephen  Fontana,  an  agent  of 
the  Medical  Society.  On  March  31  Fon¬ 
tana  visited  the  shoemaker  and  found  him 
posing  as  “Prof.  Ross,"  with  a  sign  in  his 
window  that  read  :  “Rheumatism  and  sore 
eyes  cured  without  medicine  in  a  short 
time.” 

A  dozen  negro  men  May  1  took  the 
places  of  sandbags  and  checked  the  wash 
ove  r  the  Poydras  levee,  thirteen  miles 
south  of  New  Orleans,  La„  until  sandbags 
were  obtained.  A  stream  two  inches  deep 
was  flowing  over  the  levee  when  the  dan¬ 
ger  was  discovered.  Two  thousand  bags 
of  sand  were  sent  for,  but  a  10-minute 
wait  would  have  been  too  long,  so  the 
dozen  negroes  risked  their  lives  by  lying 
on  boards  so  placed  as  to  prevent  the 
wash  until  bags  were  brought,  filled  and 
put  in  place.  A  moment  after  they  left, 
the  earthwork  where  they  had  lain  slipped 
into  the  river. 

Governor  Walter  F.  Clark  of  Alaska  May 
1  vetoed  the  anti-alien  fishing  bill  aimed  at 
Japanese  fishermen,  just  before  the  Alaska 
Legislature  adjourned  sine  die.  The  bill 
passed  both  houses  uuanimousy,  but  when 
the  Governor's  message  was  received  there 
was  no  attempt  to  pass  it  over  his  veto. 

Eight  witnesses  were  examined  May  1 
by  tlie  federal  grand  jury  which  is  conduct¬ 
ing  a  secret  inquiry  at  New  York  into  the 
affairs  of  the  United  Fruit  Company  in 
consequence  of  a  complaint  alleging  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law. 

The  California  alien  land  bill  was  re¬ 
modelled  May  2  to  allow  three-year  leases, 
which  was  done  in  deference  to  the  large 
companies  which  have  leased  lands  to  Jap¬ 
anese.  The  amendment  provides  that  land 
may  be  leased  to  ineligible  aliens  for  pe¬ 
riods  not  to  exceed  three  years.  This 
amendment  provides  that  aliens  shall  hold 
leases  for  only  three  years,  but  it  eventu¬ 
ally  allows  them  to  hold  land  as,  long  as 
they  please,  since  there  is  nothing  in  it 
against  renewal  to  another  Japanese  ten¬ 
ant. 

The  steamer  Concordia,  owned  by  Capt. 
George  Prince  and  Ollie  K.  Wilds  of  Nat¬ 
chez,  Miss.,  struck  a  pier  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  Northwestern  Railway  in  Ten¬ 
sas  River  at  Clayton  Station,  La.,  May  2, 
and  sank  within  five  minutes.  A.  D.  Geo- 
ghegan,  70  years  old.  of  Jonesville,  La., 
a  passenger,  and  W.  L.  Primm,  33  ‘  years 
old.  of  Natchez,  chief  clerk,  white  men, 
and  thirteen  negroes  were  drowned.  There 
were  on  board  fifteen  white  persons  and 
105  negroes.  The  swift  current  carried  the 
boat  against  the  iron  pier.  The  vessel's 
bow  was  stove  in,  she  careened  and  crashed 
into  the  bridge.  A  dozen  motor  boats 
were  rushed  from  the  shore  to  the  rescue, 
and  several  were  injured  by  flying  timber 
from  the  boat.  The  Concordia  was  valued 
at  $25,000  and  was  insured. 

Lawrence  Lindbloom.  a  chauffeur,  who 
in  1010  ran  over  and  killed  Joseph  Weise, 
was  found  guilty  in  Chicago  May  2  of 
murder  by  a  jury  and  sentenced  to  14 
years’  imprisonment.  The  evidence  showed 
he  was  driving  about  35  miles  an  hour 
when  the  car  struck  Weise.  This  is  the 
first  conviction  for  murder  by  automobile 
in  Cook  County,  although  there  have  been 
several  convictions  for  manslaughter.  Four 
automobile  owners  were  on  the  jury. 

The  trial  of  William  M.  Wood,  president 
of  the  American  Woolen  Company :  Freder¬ 
ick  E.  Atteaux  and  Dennis  .1.  Collins,  in¬ 
dicted  for  conspiracy  as  a  result  of  the  al¬ 
leged  “planting”  of  dynamite  in  a  tene¬ 
ment  house  during  the  Lawrence,  Mass., 
strike  in  January,  1912.  is  fixed  for  May 
19.  The  arrests  of  the  three  men  last  Au¬ 
gust  caused  a  sensation.  Ernest  W.  Pit¬ 
man.  a  contractor,  who  first  gave  informa¬ 
tion  against  them,  committed  suicide  while 
their  eases  were  before  the  grand  jury. 
John  ,T.  Breen,  a  member  of  tile  Lawrence 
school  board,  was  convicted  of  “planting” 
the  dynamite  and  fined  $500.  Later  the 
present  defendants  were  accused  of  haviug 
conspired  with  Breen. 


The  plant  of  the  American  Agricultural 
Chemical  Company,  at  Lewis  and  Babcock 
streets,  Buffalo,  N.  Yr.,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  May  5,  with  a  loss  of  $300,000. 

Among  the  things  done  at  Dayton,  O., 
since  the  flood  the  following  list  is  given  : 
135,000  wagonloads  of  debris  hauled  away. 
550,000  Government  rations  distributed. 
8,031  houses,  cellars,  and  premises  cleaned 
by  Sanitary  Department.  5,960  houses, 
cellars,  and  premises  cleaned  by  property 
owners  under  supervision  of  Sanitary  De¬ 
partment.  1,420  dead  horses  removed. 
Over  2,000  other  dead  animals  removed. 
84,325  house  inspections  made.  58  car¬ 
loads  of  disinfectants  used. 

Between  1,200  and  1,500  lives  were  lost 
in  Mexico  the  week  ending  May  5  in  en¬ 
gagements  between  Mexican  Federals  and 
rebels,  according  to  estimates  made  in 
Mexico  City.  These  figures,  according  to 
the  information  received  at  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  do  not  include  the  casualties 
from  fighting  in  the  State  of  Sonora. 

Although  the  judgment  of  the  lower 
courts  in  finding  Samuel  Gompers,  John 
Mitchell  and  Frank  Morrison,  officers  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  guilty 
of  contempt  of  court  for  alleged  violation 
of  an  injunction  issued  in  1907  prohib¬ 
iting  them  from  continuing  a  boycott 
against  the  Bucks  Stove  and  Range  Com¬ 
pany,  of  St.  Louis,  was  affirmed  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  May  5,  the  jail  sentences  of  twelve, 
nine  and  six  months  respectively,  imposed 
by  Justice  Wright,  were  held  to  be  “un¬ 
reasonably  excessive”  and  were,  therefore, 
modified.  The  decision  of  the  Appellate 
Court  was  that  Gompers,  who  was  charac¬ 
terized  in  the  opinion  as  “the  chief  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  contempt,”  should  serve  30  days 
in  jail  and  that  Mitchell  and  Morrison 
should  pay  fines  of  $500  each.  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Shepard  dissented  from  the  opinion  of 
his  two  associates  and  declared  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  lower  court  should  be  reversed, 
because  the  criminal  contempt  charge 
-against  the  three  labor  leaders  was  an  of¬ 
fence  against  the  United  States,  and  there¬ 
fore  subject  to  the  bar  of  the  statute  of 
limitations.  Associate  Justices  Van  Ors- 
del  and  Robb  held  that  the  proceedings 
were  not  criminal  in  character. 

Three  float  bridges,  10  freight  cars  and 
their  contents,  and  several  piers  connected 
with  the  West  Shore  Railroad  yards  in 
Weehawken,  N.  J.,  were  destroyed  May  5 
by  fire.  At  the  end  of  two  hours’  hard 
work,  in  which  the  firemen  were  assisted 
by  20  or  more  tugs  from  up  river,  the 
flames  were  controlled,  although  not  before 
damage  estimated  at  $200,000  had  been 
done.  The  fire  was  due  to  defective  in¬ 
sulation. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Iowa  legis¬ 
lature  has  passed  a  new  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures  law  to  take  effect  immediately.  The 
State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  is  given  power 
to  appoint  a  chief  inspector  of  weights  and 
measures.  It  is  provided  that  boxes  for 
the  sale  of  berries,  onion  sets,  etc.,  must 
hold  at  least  one  quart,  pint,  or  half  pint, 
dry  measure.  Boxes  which  do  not  fulfil 
the  provisions  are  to  be  confiscated.  This 
part  of  the  law  is  not  to  take  effect  until 
October  1,  1913. 

Farasites  which  will  destroy  the  weevil 
that  preys  on  the  Alfalfa  crops  of  the 
West  have  been  discovered  in  Italy  by 
W.  R.  Thompson,  representative  of  the 
United  States  bureau  of  entomology  in  that 
country.  lie  has  just  notified  Dr.  L.  O. 
Howard,  chief  of  the  bureau,  that  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  these  parasites  is  on  the  way  from 
Europe. 

Idaho  is  to  make  a  fight  through  the  at¬ 
torney  general’s  office  and  the  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Department  to  secure  an  accounting 
with  a  seed  firm  of  Madison,  Wis.,  claimed 
by  the  horticultural  department  to  have  mis¬ 
used  the  mails  by  sending  literature  broad¬ 
cast  over  the  country  branding  Idaho  Al¬ 
falfa  seed  as  infected  with  weevil  and  at 
the  same  time  disposing  of  the  same  seed 
under  a  Montana  brand.  The  horticultural 
department  discovered  facts  that  led  it  to 
believe  a  reaction  had  set  in  prejudicial 
to  Idaho  seed.  A  quiet  investigation  was 
conducted  and  it  is  alleged  that  it  was 
discovered  this  firm  had  flooded  the  mails 
with  literature  branding  that  State's  Al¬ 
falfa  seed.  It  is  also  alleged  to  have  been 
discovered  that  these  people  have  bought  up 
a  large  amount  of  Idaho  Alfalfa  seed  and. 
labeling  it  Montana  seed,  were  disposing  of 
it. 

The  outlook  for  seed  crops  in  California 
is  reported  very  unfavorable.  The  rain¬ 
fall  in  the  principal  seed  growing  district 
of  the  State,  viz.,  Santa  Clara  and  San 
Benito  counties,  averages  less  than  six 
inches  where  the  normal  is  around  15 
inches  and  little  or  no  rain  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  after  April.  Another  important 
factor  is  that  there  was  only  60  per  cent 
of  the  normal  rainfall  in  1912,  thus  leav¬ 
ing  the  soil  impoverished  of  water.  There 
was  an  unusually  cold,  windy  Winter,  and 
many  crops  are  a  poor  stand. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Maryland  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  and  affiliated  bodies,  including  the 
Maryland  Crop  Improvement  Association. 
Maryland  Dairymen's  Association,  Mary¬ 
land  Bee  Keepers’  Association,  and  Farm¬ 
ers’  League.  Baltimore  was  selected  as  the 
place,  and  the  week  of  November  17-22  as 
the  date  for  holding  the>  annual  meetings 
and  exhibition  of  the  associations  in  1913. 
A  special  committee  on  plans  and  publicity 
was  named  to  consider  ways  and  means  to 
increase  the  usefulness  of  this  exhibition 
to  the  citizens  of  the  State.  President  E. 
P.  Cohill,  chairman  of  the  meeting,  named 
the  following  on  this  committee :  T.  B. 
Symons,  chairman ;  J.  Barry  Mahool,  Her¬ 
bert  Sheridan,  Edwin  L.  Quarles,  Nicholas 
Schmitz  and  Robert  L.  Graham. 

Fruit  prospects  around  here  were  never 
more  promising.  Apple,  pear,  peach,  plum, 
in  fact  every  kind  of  fruit  tree  is  covered 
with  bloom.  We  will  except,  however,  the 
Baldwin  apple,  which  is  blooming  very 
light,  as  this  is  the  off-year.  This  will  be 
more  of  a  Greening  year.  The  weather  at 
present  is  abnormally  warm  ;  we  are  bound 
to  have  a  reactiou.  and  it  may  bring  dis¬ 
aster  with  some  kinds  of  fruit.  The  bloom 
is  earlier  by  about  10  days  than  the  aver 
age  for  15  years  past.  The  earliest  bloom 
during  this  period  occurred  in  1910,  when 
cherries  and  plums  were  in  bloom  April 
15,  and  apples  May  2.  At  this  writing. 
May  4,  apples  are  in  nearly  full  bloom. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  a.  bassett. 


CROPS 

Potato  Reports. 

It  is  the  concensus  of  opinion  that  there 
were  not  as  many  bushels  of  potatoes  in 
Maine  as  the  Government  Report  indicated 
for  the  year  1912.  This  is  apparently  borne 
out  by  the  smaller  size  of  the  potatoes.  It 
seems  to  be  a  fact  that  the  storehouses  in 
Maine  are  all  empty,  so  that  what  potatoes 
are  still  in  that  country  are  in  the  grow¬ 
ers’  hands  and  the  belief  is  strong  that 
there  are  not  as  many  as  a  year  ago.  Our 
market  has  within  a  day  or  two  advanced 
15  cents  per  bushel,  with  every  indication 
that  it  will  be  15  cents  higher  before  30 
days  have  gone  by.  To-day  it  is  70  cents. 
There  are  those  who  are  looking  for  a 
dollar  market  between  now  and  the  15th 
of  June.  The  growers  in  Maine  are  al¬ 
ready  working  on  their  land,  and  when  at 
that  will  not  take  much  time  to  haul  pota¬ 
toes  from  the  cellars.  This  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  short  supply 
which  has  been  coming  forward  the  last 
six  days,  still  the  opinion  is  very  strong 
that  there  are  not  as  many  as  last  year 
by  a  good  proportion. 

Boston,  Mass.  patch  &  Roberts. 

The  outlook  is  fine  for  the  Southern 
crop  of  potatoes,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  are  plenty  of  old  potatoes  left, 
which  are  selling  at  50  cents  per  bushel  for 
the  very  best  on  our  market.  Hastings, 
Florida,  potatoes  are  firm  here  at  $1  per 
barrel  for  No.  1  and  $4  per  barrel  for 
No.  2.  This  is  surely  going  some.  We 
look  for  a  very  good  season  on  Southern 
potatoes,  especially  on  the  Virginia  crop, 
and  believe  that  very  satisfactory  prices 
will  rule  throughout  the  season,  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  crop  is  of  good  quality 
and  conies  through  in  good  condition. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  f.  brexxison  &  sox. 

May  4. — Farmers  here  are  checking  and 
listing  corn.  Best  prospects  for  wheat  for 
years ;  oats  looking  fine,  too.  Cows  from 
$50  to  $75  .  Horses  from  $100  to  $250, 
according  to  size.  We  get  our  butter  direct 
from  farm  _at  25  cents  the  year  around. 
Eggs  are  15  cents  at  the  stores,  which  in 
turn  sell  them  out  at  18.  Hens  are  12 
cents  per  pound.  I  bought  a  dozen  hens 
from  a  farmer  last  September  at  10  cents. 
Cost  of  a  dozen  hens,  $7.25.  I  find  many 
farmers’  wives  who  now  have  over  300 
little  chicks  and  more  to  follow.  One- 
farmer’s  wife  told  me  she  sold  over  $600 
worth  of  turkeys,  geese  and  chickens  last 
year.  Potatoes  selling  from  the  stores  at 
85  cents  per  bushel.  Peaches  did  not 
bloom  this  year ;  abundant  cherry,  apple 
and  plum  crop  expected.  Not  much  spray¬ 
ing  done  here.  Strawberries  selling  at  15 
cents  per  pint.  f.  h.  b. 

DeWitt,  Neb. 

The  prices  on  farm  products  here  are  as 
follows :  Eggs  15  cents  per  dozen ;  buttei 
20  cents  per  pound.  There  is  no  sale  for 
milk.  Fresh  cows  $45  to  $60 ;  fat  cow» 
four  cents  per  pound ;  young  beef  cattl» 
5%  to  6  cents;  corn  50  cents  per  bushel; 
wheat  $1 ;  oats  45 ;  potatoes  50.  Onl/ 
small  quantities  of  potatoes  can  be  sola 
Apples  75  cents  per  bushel.  They  were  $i 
per  barrel  last  Fall.  w.  l.  e. 

Atwood,  W.  Va. 

Reports  from  many  different  parts  of 
Delaware  indicate  that  the  present  outlook 
for  fruit  this  year  is  that  we  shall  have 
a  good  crop  of  straw  berries  and  other  small 
fruits,  a  nearly  full  crop  of  apples,  a 
light  crop  of  peaches  and  comparatively 
few  Kieffer  pears.  Bartlett  and  Manning 
pears  are  fairly  well  set  with  fruit.  Apple 
orehardists  are  giving  more  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  orchards  every  year.  New 
orchards  are  coming  into  bearing,  and 
probably  the  1913  crop  of  apples  in  this 
State  will  greatly  exceed  in  quantity  and 
in  quality  any  previous  crop. 

WESLEY  WEBB, 

Secretary  Delaware  Board  of  Agriculture. 

May  3. — Chickens,  live,  16 ;  eggs.  17 ; 
potatoes.  50;  hogs,  per  100  pounds,  $10; 
calves,  9%  cents;  hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  $15; 
cows.  $65  to  $90 ;  milk,  per  100  pounds, 
$1.50.  Pasture  never  better.  More  acre¬ 
age  this  year  in  potatoes  ;  planting  State  of 
Maine  and  Green  Mountain,  mostly  their 
own  last  year’s  seed.  Some  wheat  coming 
to  head  and  at  most  all  looks  very  good. 

West  Grove,  Pa.  f.  h.  g. 

The  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Canastota 
and  Chittenango  are  very  busy  fitting  their 
land,  which  is  of  a  great  part  black  muck, 
very  rich,  with  no  stones  to  bother.  The 
principal  crops  are  potatoes,  onions,  and 
celery.  The  markets  have  been  and  are 
very  dull,  especially  the  onion  market. 
Many  of  the  farmers  have  been  forced  to 
draw  their  onions  out  on  the  land  to  be 
used  as  a  fertilizer.  It  was  reported  that 
one  drew  35,000  bushels  out  on  his  land, 
and  many  of  the  smaller  farmers  drew  a 
less  number  of  bushels  out  on  their  land 
to  be  used  as  fertilizer.  The  soil  seems 
to  be  right  for  potato  raising;  one  man 
was  reported  as  having  raised  3,900  bushels 
on  13  acres  of  ground  last  year.  Large 
dairies  of  Holstein  cattle  are  raised,  and 
the  milk  shipped  to  New  York.  The  farmer 
receives  $1.25  per  40-quart  can.  A  great 
many  of  the  farmers  raise  poultry  as  a 
side  line — Rhode  Island  Reds  and  White 
Leghorn  seem  to  be  the  principal  breeds. 
Both  Canastota  and  Chittenango  are  lo¬ 
cated  but  a  short  distance  from  Oneida 
Lake,  a  great  Summer  resort  which  makes 
a  ready  market  for  early  poultry  and  vege¬ 
tables.  H.  E. 

Canastota,  N.  Y. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Portland.  Ore.,  June  17-20. 

Sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Horticultural  Association  will  be  held 
at  Peterboro,  Out.,  in  August. 

New  York  State  Fair  and  Grand  Circuit 
Meeting.  Syracuse.  N.  Y..  September  8-13. 

Lancaster  Fair,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Septem¬ 
ber  30-October  3. 

Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society. 
Maryland  Crop  Improvement  Association. 
Maryland  Dairymen’s  Association,  Mary¬ 
land  Beekeepers'  Association,  and  Farmers' 
League,  Baltimore,  November  17-22. 
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to  gather  the  greens.  A  pinch  of  bak¬ 
ing  soda  and  half  an  hour’s  parboiling 
will  make  them  all  right,  then  boil  with 
a  generous  piece  of  pork  an  hour  or 
more,  and  they  will  be  worth  more  than 
a  bottle  of  blood  purilier  from  the  drug¬ 
gist. 

Cornmeal  mush  made  at  noon  and 
left  on  the  stove  till  supper  time  served 
with  rich  milk  is  a  good  supper  for  the 
man  who  “follows  the  plow.”  Place 
about  one  quart  of  water  salted  in  the 
double  boiler,  then  add  two  parts 
coarsely  ground  cornmeal  stirred  in 
cold  water  to  the  boiling  salt  water  and 
one  part  flour,  enough  to  thicken  prop¬ 
erly.  Let  boil  up  and  place  over  the 
steamer  of  the  boiler  until  supper  time. 
The  boiler  is  easily  washed  this  way, 
as  it  does  not  stick  on  as  rr.ush  in  a 
kettle  does.  mrs.  j.  l. 

Canning  Asparagus. 

If  you  have  a  bed  of  asparagus,  no 
matter  how  small,  save  out  some  and 
try  canning  it.  There  is  nothing  that 
will  taste  better  next  Winter  than  as¬ 
paragus  on  toast,  besides  reminding  you 
of  these  heavenly  Spring  days,  of  blue 
birds  and  peach  blossoms.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  way  we  do  it,  and  is  not  as 
much  trouble  as  it  sounds.  Before  be¬ 
ginning  at  all,  make  a  rack  of  old  laths 
nailed  together  to  fit  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler ;  once  made,  it  will  last  several 
seasons. 

The  asparagus  should  be  cut  the  day 
it  is  to  be  used,  or,  at  longest,  only  kept 
from  the  evening  before.  Clean  off  all 
the  bud  sheaths  from  the  stalks,  wash 
in  cold  water  and  measure  the  height 
of  your  jar  (the  wide-mouthed  kinds 
preferred)  just  to  the  jog.  Cut  suffi¬ 
cient  lengths  of  asparagus  to  stand  on 
end  around  the  inside  of  the  jar  close 
to  the  sides,  butts  down,  to  form  an 
even  row,  close  together  all  around. 
Now  measure  again,  this  time  the  full 
height  of  the  jar,  and  fill  in  the  center 
space  as  closely  as  can  be  packed ;  a 
smooth  stick,  or  long-handled  cooking 
spoon,  will  help  in  pushing  the  stalks 
apart  to  shove  in  just  a  few  more,  after 
it  appears  full,  because  it  will  shrink 
some  in  cooking.  Put  a  rounded  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  on  top  of  the  tips,  pour 
in  sufficient  pure  water  to  fill  within 
one-half  inch  of  the  top,  lay  on  rubber 
and  jar  top,  and  bring  the  first  wire 
up  to  position,  but  do  not  tighten  down 
second  wire.  (I  would  not  advise  using 
Mason  cans,  because  you  have  no  way 
of  telling  when  they  are  absolutely  air¬ 
tight).  Set  in  the  boiler,  on  the  rack 
and  pour  in  cold  water  to  fill  up  to  the 
neck  of  the  jars,  bring  to  boil  and  let 
boil,  covered,  four  hours.  At  the  end 
of  the  four  hours,  slide  the  boiler  to  the 
back  of  the  stove,  lift  out  each  can  by 
itself  (a  button-hook  will  help  here), 
lift  up  the  cover  and  fill  to  overflowing 
with  boiling  water.  Clamp  tight  im¬ 
mediately,  and  set  out  of  drafts  until 
cool.  While  the  cans  are  cooling,  watch 
them  and  if  any  small  air  bubbles  be¬ 
gin  to  squeeze  in,  melt  some  paraffin, 
and  hold  the  can  on  its  :de  over  the 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Running  Water  on  the  Farm 

If  there’s  a  spring  or  llowiDg  stream  where  you 
live,  you  can  have  ruuning  water  in  your  home, 
stables,  barn,  troughs,  etc.,  by  installing  a  Ni¬ 
agara  Hvtlraulie  Ram.  No  cost  to  operate.  The 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

keeps  pumping  all  year  round.  Works 
itself,  by  self  water  pressure.  Bctterthan 
a  windmill.  Buy  now;  get  more  home 
comfort.  Water  stock  better.  Prices 
low  this  rear.  Write  for  booklet  today. 


.  Niagara  Hyd.  Eng.  Co.P6L“e*r“8 


YOUR  APPLES 

WILL  NET  YOU 
MORE  MONEY 

After  you  have  installed  a 
Monarch  Hydraulic  Cider 
Press.  We  arc  the  largest 
*frs.  of  presses,  apple- 
butter  cookers,  evapora¬ 
tors,  etc.,  in  thecountry. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co., 

Ltd. Box  103, York, Pa. 
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Ask  for  our 
free  1913 
Catalog, 
teUlng 


Moe's  Rat  Destroyer 


REMOVE  COVER 
TO  BAIT 


Patent  Pending 
Get  rid  of  the  rats  in 
your  buildings  and 
poultry  yard  without 
endangering  the  lives 
of  your  domestic  animals 
ana  fowls.  They  cannot 
reach  the  poison  but  the  rats 
can  Any  poison  can  bo 


NONE  BUT 
RODENTS  CAN  REACH 
POISON 


used  but  we  recommend  one  that  kills  them  without  odor  and  guL 
one  package  free  with  each  destroyer.  Price  $1.00.  Ifnotatyour 
dealers,  sent  direct  to  v^ur  address,  carrying  charges  prepaid. 

OTIS  A  /If  OE,  1T10  Otis  Bidding,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


On 


Yoi»kStaieFai»ms  for  Sale 


Fruit,  dairy  and  garden.  Exception* 
al  opportunities  in  every  county  of 
State,  where  farming  pays  best.  Prin¬ 
cipal  brokers  are  co-operating  under 
name  of  FARM  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF 
N.  Y.  STATE.  Buyers  derive  the  benefit. 
Address  State  Farm  Brokers'  Association, 
130  Stone  Building,  Oneida,  New  York,  for 
Free  Bulletin  just  issued. 
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NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS.  JiM 

lug  in  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  Iteferenca 
on  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchasers. 

C.  Ij.  YAGEK  Sc  CO.,  736  Press  Hldg.,  Hing  ham  ton.  N.  Y 


New  York  State  Farms 

WRITE  ME  YOUR  WANTS.  FREE  LIST. 
OGDEN’S  AGENCY, Walton,  Delaware  Co.,  N.Y. 

OUR  NEW  YORK  IMPROVED  FARMS  are  groat  bar- 
gnins  at  present  low  price.  Send  for  free  lists, 

McBURNEY  8  CO.,  309  Bastable  Block,  •  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


J 


ERSEY  FARMS— I  to  850  acres  in  Jersey’s  best  soil.  Catalogue 
free.  ED.  bl  KKOIGHS.  147  E.  State  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  ninny  able-bodied  young  men,  both 
with  and  without  farm  experience,  who  wish  to 
work  on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady,  sober 
man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  phil¬ 
anthropic  organization  and  we  make  no  charge  to 
employer  or  employee.  Our  object  is  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  farming  among  Jews. 

THE  JEWISH  aGRIClJLTUR/lL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Ave.,  /V.  Y.  City 

CASH  KS  BAGS 

Turn  them  into  money.  We  buy  them  in  any  quan¬ 
tity,  sound  or  torn,  at  a  liberal  price  and  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT.  Write  for  particulars,  Reference  :  Citi- 


Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 

A  MAN’S  BARGAIN. 

If  I  cry  out  for  fellowship, 

A  comrade’s  voice,  a  comrade’s  grip, 

A  hand  to  hold  me  when  I  slip, 

An  car  to  heed  my  groan  ; 

Renew  that  hour’s  dark  ecstasy, 

When  all  Thy  waves  went  over  me, 

And  Thou  and  I,  with  none  to  see, 

Were  joined  in  fight  alone. 

If  I  demand  a  sheltered  space 
Set  for  me  in  the  battle-place, 

Where  I  at  times  could  turn  my  face, 

A  screened  and  welcome  guest ; 

Decree  my  soul  should  henceforth  cease 
From  its  wild  hankering  after  peace, 

And  rest  in  that  which  gives  release 
From  the  desire  of  rest. 

If  I  for  final  goal  should  ask, 

Some  meaning  for  the  long  day’s  task, 

Some  ripened  field  that  yet  may  bask 
Secure  from  hurricane ; 

Point  to  Thy  locust-eaten  sheaves, 

The  burnt-out  stars,  the  still-born  leaves, 

And  by  the  toil  no  hope  retrieves, 

Nerve  me  to  toil  again ! 

G-  M-  Hort  in  London  Academy. 
* 

Pineapple  pie  filling  made  of  flour, 
glucose,  benzoic  acid  and  coal  tar  dye 
is  one  of  the  delicacies  described  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  National  Con¬ 
sumers’  League.  Chocolate  icing  com¬ 
pound  of  artificial  flour  paste,  glucose, 
benzoic  acid  and  burnt  umber  dye  was 
another  delicacy  referred  to.  Such  rev¬ 
elations  as  these  explain  why  so  many 
ready  prepared  foods  do  not  taste  “like 
mother  used  to  make.” 

* 

One  of  our  friends  cans  red  sweet 
peppers,  and  finds  them  useful  in  the 
Winter  in  a  variety  of  dishes.  Select 
large  smooth  peppers,  just  ripe  enough 
to  be  evenly  reddened.  Cut  out  tops  and 
remove  seeds,  then  plunge  in  boiling 
salted  water,  and  let  stand  five  minutes. 
Take  from  the  water,  put  immediately 
in  ice-cold  water,  and  let  stand  10  min¬ 
utes.  Drain,  pack  in  jars,  and  fill  up 
jars  with  a  boiling  hot  syrup  of  vinegar 
and  sugar.  Seal  at  once,  and  set  in  a 
cool  dark  place.  They  keep  a  nice  color, 
and  may  be  rinsed  off  and  used  like 
fresh  peppers. 

The  Youth’s  Companion  tells  how  lit¬ 
tle  Rebecca,  who  loved  animals,  came 
home  accompanied  by  an  unknown  and 
unauthorized  dog. 

“Why,  Rebecca,”  said  mother,  “that 
dog  isn’t  yours!  You’ve  no  right  to 
bring  him  home !” 

“W-well,  mama,”  pleaded  Rebecca,  “he 
was  jest  not  belonging  to  anybody — like 
the  flowers !  I  can  pick  flowers  and 
keep  ’em — wild  ones — and  the  doggy  was 
jest  like — like  the  flowers,  and  I  came 
along,  and — and  sort  of — picked  him.” 

Here  the  dog,  turning  round,  displayed 
a  noticeable  lack  of  tail — a  bobbed-off, 
rabbit-like  stump.  Whereupon  Rebecca’s 
quiet  brother  Paul  spoke  up  unexpect¬ 
edly. 

“You — you  didn’t  pick  a  very  long 
stem,”  he  said. 

* 

Two  noticeable  features  in  most  of 
the  Summer  blouses  are  the  yoke  and 
the  open  neck.  The  yoke  appears  in  all 
sorts  of  shapes,  sometimes  stopping  at 
the  arm-hole,  and  sometimes  running 
down  to  form  the  sleeve.  The  low  neck 
is  almost  invariable,  though  a  stock  or 
chemisette  may  be  worn  with  it.  Also, 
extreme  transparency  is  characteristic 
of  the  Summer  waists;  they  are  not  the 
old-style  “peek-a-boos”  in  which  a  com¬ 
paratively  opaque  fabric  was  made  trans¬ 
parent  by  eyelets,  but  are  the  thinnest 
of  thin  fabrics.  With  them  we  are  of¬ 
fered  under-slips  of  flesh-colored  chiffon 
or  very  sheer  batiste.  There  are  also 
slips  and  petticoats  of  Brussels  net  with 
lace  flounces,  which  seem  rather  absurd. 
Brassieres,  also  described  as  dress-shield 
holders,  made  of  stout  Brussels,  while 
inadequate  as  clothing,  will  be  a  com¬ 
fort  in  hot  weather,  especially  to  stout 
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women;  they  fit  smoothly  like  a  high- 
necked  corset  cover  with  short  sleeves, 
and  they  will  hold  shields  smooth  and 
give  an  air  of  trimness  without  bulk 
under  a  thin  waist.  With  the  present 
shape  of  sleeves,  and  the  thinness  of 
fabrics,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ar¬ 
range  the  necessary  shields  comfortably, 

and  so  that  they  do  not  show. 

* 

The  New  York  Child  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  recently  held  a  unique  baby  show 
at  one  of  the  uptown  public  schools. 
It  was  unique  in  that  mere  personal 
beauty  was  not  to  be  considered,  the 
standards  being  health  and  physical  per¬ 
fection.  Out  of  100  babies,  Joseph  Kel¬ 
ler  stood  at  the  head  with  a  score  of 
99  per  cent.  His  age  was  nine  months; 
height,  27  inches;  weight,  21  pounds  two 
ounces;  circumference  of  chest,  17 
inches;  of  abdomen,  17  inches;  six 
teeth,  excellent  disposition.  He  lost 
one-half  point  on  height  and  the  same 
on  weight,  being  a  little  small  for  his 
age.  The  second  prize  baby  was  a 
pretty  little  girl,  whose  head  was  not 
quite  large  enough  for  perfection; 
others  fell  below  because  bone,  shape  of 
head  or  quality  of  teeth  was  below 
standard.  The_  first  and  second  prize 
babies  were  nursed  by  their  mothers, 
the  third  was  a  bottle  baby,  but  was 
fed  by  an  intelligent  mother,  who  se¬ 
cured  directions  for  feeding  from  the 
Board  of  Health  milk  stations,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  out  all  the  rules  regarding  fresh 
air  and  systematic  care.  A  very  inter¬ 
esting  point  brought  out  by  this  show 
was  the  way  in  which  the  poorer  city 
women,  and  especially  those  of  foreign 
extraction,  are  availing  themselves  of 
the  free  instruction  offered  in  hygiene 
and  sanitation,  and  thus  overcoming 
some  of  the  disadvantages  of  city  life. 


Dishes  for  Busy  Days. 

Housecleaning  days  have  arrived 
with  all  their  troubles.  At  this  time 
the  men  are  working  so  hard,  we  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  our  tables.  I  have 
found  that  by  using  the  double  boiler 
frequently  we  have  delicious  meals 
easily  prepared  and  very  nourishing, 
such  as  a  hard-working  man  and  grow¬ 
ing  children  need.  A  dessert  easily  pre¬ 
pared  is  as  follows :  In  the  morning 
place  one-half  cup  of  tapioca  in  the 
double  boiler,  wash  it,  and  add  about 
one  quart  of  milk,  place  on  the  stove 
and  stir  occasionally  when  you  are  in 
the  kitchen,  also  salt  to  taste.  About 
noon  it  will  be  a  creamy  mass,  each 
bit  of  tapioca  clear  and  whole.  Then 
add  one-half  cup  sugar,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  vanilla  or  any  favorite  flavor¬ 
ing,  two  eggs  beaten  with  sugar,  a  lump 
of  butter.  Stir  into  the  tapioca  and  it 
will  be  ready  to  serve  in  10  minutes  and 
is  far  nicer  than  baked  tapioca.  Rice 
pudding  made  the  same  way  is  delicious. 
Any  pudding  left,  if  placed  in  a  dish 
with  alternate  layers  of  fruit,  such  as 
bananas  or  oranges  or  canned  fruit  can 
be  used,  placed  where  it  will  keep  cool 
is  a  nice  dish  for  supper.  If  wanted 
extra  nice,  a  few  hickory  nut  meats 
are  an  improvement  and  form  a  pretty 
decoration. 

.Rhubarb  this  time  of  year  is  delicious 
cooked  in  the  double  boiler.  Cut  in 
pieces  and  for  two  quarts  of  fruit  add 
one  and  one-half  cups  sugar,  no  water ; 
place  over  the  boiler,  let  cook  till  tender, 
not  mushy.  Drain  the  liquid  off,  place 
the  rhubarb  in  a  china  dish,  return  the 
juice  to  the  boiler  and  boil  until  thick. 
Turn  over  the  rhubarb;  each  piece  will 
be  separate  and  retain  its  pretty  pink 
color.  I  always  think  this  time  of  year 
we  are  in  need  of  this  vegetable,  com¬ 
ing  as  it  does  so  earl}’,  when  we  have 
nearly  exhausted  our  resources  for 
“something  good.” 

Tomatoes  and  macaroni  is  another 
nice  and  easily  prepared  dish.  Boil 
macaroni  in  salt  water  about.  20  minutes 
then  drain,  pour  over  it  a  quantity  of 
canned  tomatoes,  so  there  will  be  plenty 
of  sauce  over  the  macaroni,  let  boil, 
add  butter  and  pepper,  and  it  is  ready 
for  the  table. 

Noodles  are  easily  prepared  and  make 
a  nice  variation.  Take  one  egg,  a  bit 
of  salt  and  three  teaspoonfuls  sweet 
milk,  one-quarter  teaspoon  baking  pow¬ 
der,  beat  with  an  egg  beater  until  light, 
add  all  the  flour  it  will  take,  roll  out, 
cut  in  thin  long  strips.  Boil  in  enough 
tomatoes  to  cover  nicely,  add  salt  and 
butter  first  before  sending  to  the 
table. 

Dandelion  greens  are  fine  now,  and 
do  not  forget  to  look  about  and  enjoy 
the  beautiful  trees  and  flowers  so  plenti¬ 
ful  this  time  of  year,  while  taking  time 


dish  containing  the  paraffin  and  pour 
some  on  the  place  where  the  leak  ap¬ 
pears  to  be,  with  a  spoon.  If  the  cans 
are  hot,  most  of  it  will  run  off,  but 
enough  may  stay  to  prevent  more  air 
getting  in.  If  it  still  persists  in  leak¬ 
ing,  it  will  need  to  be  boiled  up  again 
with  another  rubber  or  possibly  an¬ 
other  lid  on.  Store,  when  cold,  in  cool 
place.  I  put  up  from  30  to  40  cans 
every  vear,  always  with  good  luck. 


way.  Buffalo.  N,  Y. 

HANDY  BINDER 


JUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 
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The  Rural  Pattern*. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  patterns  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7790  tucked 
blouse  with  fancy  yoke,  34  to  42  bust, 
722  Embroidery  Design;  7455,  girl’s 
dress  with  two-piece  skirt,  10  to  14 


years;  7643,  semi-princess  dress  fofr 
misses  and  small  women,  16  and  18 
years ;  7668,  child’s  rompers,  2  to  6 
years;  7724,  girl’s  bertha  dress,  4  to  8 
years. 

Second  group  includes:  7704,  fancy 
blouse  for  misses  and  small  women,  16 
and  18  years ;  7488,  blouse  for  misses 


and  small  women,  16  and  18  years ; 
7728,  semi-princess  gown,  34  to  42  bust; 
7031,  boy’s  suit,  2  to  6  years;  7560,  boy's 
French  suit,  6  to  10  years.  Price  of 
each  pattern,  10  cents. 

Pickled  Walnuts. 

Bulletin  254,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  gives  the  following 
recipe  for  pickling  walnuts :  The  mjts 
are  gathered  when  they  may  be  easily 
pierced  by  a  large  pin,  thus  avoiding 
woodiness.  After  gathering  the  nuts 
are  kept  for  nine  days  in  brine  contain¬ 
ing  four  pounds  of  salt  to  one  gallon 
of  water,  renewed  on  the  third  and  sixth 
days.  On  the  tenth  day  the  walnuts  are 
removed  from  the  brine  and  exposed  to 
direct  sunlight  for  two  Jays  until  per¬ 
fectly  black.  When  blackened  they  are 
placed  in  clean  dry  jars  and  covered 
with  hot  spiced  malt  vinegar,  to  each 
quart  of  which  are  added  two  ounces 


of  whole  pepper  and  one  ounce  each 
of  allspice  and  bruised  ginger  root. 
Sometimes  a  few  shallots  or  a  clove  of 
garlic  are  added  to  the  boiling  vinegar. 
The  jars  are  filled  and  the  tops  screwed 
on,  then  stored  in  a  cool  dry  room.  The 
walnuts  are  ready  for  use  in  a  month, 
but  will  keep  for  three  or  four  years. 
These  pickles  are  extremely  popular  in 
Great  Britain.  It  is  said  that  the  im¬ 
mature  walnuts,  taken  at  the  same  stage 
as  for  pickling,  make  a  delicious  sweet¬ 
meat  when  boiled  in  a  rich  syrup. 

Sanitary  Treatment  for  Walls  and 
Wall  Paper. 

If  one  can  begin  at  the  beginning  in 
the  treatment  of  walls,  and  has  only 
the  plain  plastered  walls  to  consider, 
the  most  sanitary  as  well  as  the  most 
artistic  treatment  is  to  have  them  tinted 
in  oils  or  water  color,  preferably  the 
former,  as  an  oil-tinted  wall  is  good 
for  a  generation  at  least,  and  the  water 
color  tint  must  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time  as  it  will  fade  in  strong  light. 
If  one  objects  to  the  plain  tinted  walls 
there  are  beautiful  stencils  to  be  had 
which  may  be  used  as  friezes,  beading, 
or  panels.  It  is  always  best  to  have 
such  work  done  by  one  who  understands 
the  business,  but  if  no  such  person  is 
to  be  found,  or  if  one’s  purse  does  not 
permit  the  employment  of  a  professional 
decorator,  it  is  not  impossible  for  home 
talent  to  achieve  a  good  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess  by  following  the  directions  given  in 
booklets  sent  out  by  the  large  paint  man¬ 
ufacturing  concerns.  If  you  do  under¬ 
take  such  a  thing  be  sure  you  have  spe¬ 
cific  directions  for  wall  decorations,  and 
that  you  understand  just  how  to  go 
about  it  before  you  begin,  as  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  wall  surface  and  the 
proper  consistency  of  the  paint  and  the 
correct  way  to  use  the  brush,  are  all 
important.  When  you  think  you  have 
mastered  the  directions,  begin  with  a 
closet  or  a  space  in  the  attic,  and  so 
improve  your  skill  and  make  sure  of 
your  knowledge  before  beginning  the 
important  piece  of  work.  An  oil-tinted 
surface  can  be  wiped  off  with  a  damp 
cloth  as  easily  as  woodwork.  There 
should  be  three  coats  beside  the  sizing 
coat.  In  selecting  the  color,  always  have 
the  ceiling  lighter  than  the  side  walls. 

If  one  has  paper  which  it  is  desired  to 
give  a  varnish  coat  for  any  reason,  the 
paper  must  be  clean  and  dry.  First 
give  it  a  light  coat  of  gelatine,  brush¬ 
ing  it  on  thinly  from  top  to  bottom,  then 
across,  that  there  shall  be  no  chance  of 
any  portion  of  the  paper  being  left  un¬ 
covered.  Make  the  gelatine  in  about  the 
same  proportion  as  you  would  were  you 
going  to  make  a  gelatine  pudding  and 
apply  while  in  the  liquid  state.  When 
this  has  dried  varnish  with  a  good  white 
varnish.  Never  use  shellac,  as  it  is 
likely  to  check  badly.  Apply  the  varnish 
with  a  good  varnish  brush  in  light,  even 
strokes.  These  directions  were  given 
me  by  a  painter.  As  a  rule,  if  one  de¬ 
sires  a  varnish  paper,  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  and  cheaper  to  buy  one  of  the  var¬ 
nish  papers,  which  come  already  pre¬ 
pared.  They  may  be  applied  like  any 
other  paper  and  can  be  easily  wiped  off* 
with  a  damp  cloth  if  they  become 
soiled. 

Floors  and  Furniture. — -After  the 
hard  wear  of  Winter  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  give  floors  a  fresh  coat  of  some  good 
elastic  floor  varnish.  It  will  pay  to  do 
this  to  linoleum  and  painted  floors  as 
well  as  hardwood  floors,  as  a  varnished 
floor  is  so  much  easier  to  keep  clean. 
Make  several  canton  flannel  bags  and 
draw  one  over  your  broom  when  you 
dust  or  brush  up  your  varnished  floor. 
Wipe  it  with  a  damp  cloth  wrung  out 
of  clear  water  and  you  will  have  no 
trouble  caring  for  it. 

When  you  buy  your  floor  varnish  get 
an  extra  quart  or  two  to  brighten  up 
your  furniture.  If  your  chairs  and  table 
legs  are  not  very  badly  scratched  and 


marred,  wash  them  with  a  little  cleans¬ 
ing  powder,  rinse  well  and  let  dry.  When 
thoroughly  dry  varnish  with  the  floor 
varnish.  Use  a  varnish  brush  and  apply 
the  varnish  to  all  the  under  surfaces 
first,  then  varnish  the  entire  piece  of 
furniture.  Now  take  a  dry  brush  and 
go  over  the  under  surfaces  such  as  the 
under  part  of  the  back  pieces,  chair 
rounds,  etc.,  so  as  to  remove  any  drops 
of  varnish  which  may  have  run  down 
to  the  edges.  Let  the  article  dry  thor¬ 
oughly  and  it  will  be  as  good  as  new. 
If  the  varnish  has  peeled  off  in  spots 
or  has  been  deeply  scratched,  sandpaper 
it  down  to  an  even  surface  and  treat  as 
above,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  get  a  pre¬ 
pared  paint  remover  or  use  a  weak  so¬ 
lution  of  concentrated  lye  and  remove 
the  varnish  completely,  wash  clean  with 
clear  water  and  when  dry  rub  in  raw 
linseed  oil  and  when  that  is  dry  varnish 
as  above. 

For  many  purposes  painted  furniture 
is  quite  as  good  as  the  varnished  woods, 
and  with  paint  and  varnish  stain  at 
hand  there  is  nothing  so  dilapidated  as 
to  be  hopeless  so  long  as  it  hangs  to¬ 
gether.  Speaking  of  stains,  I  wonder  if 
every  one  has  tried  the  floor  stains  for 
old  floors.  We  treated  a  very  dilapi¬ 
dated  looking  floor  with  a  light  oak 
stain  very  successfully  at  one  time.  Af¬ 
ter  thoroughly  cleaning  the  floor  we 
filled  the  cracks  with  the  following 
home-made  crack  filler :  One  pound  of 
wood  glue  dissolved  in  two  quarts  of 
boiling  water.  Mix  plaster  of  paris  with 
this  preparation  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  and  keep  slightly  warm  to  pre¬ 
vent  jellying.  Fill  the  cracks  with  this 
preparation,  using  a  putty  knife  to 
spread  it.  When  this  had  become  hard 
we  applied  the  stain  and  as  soon  as  that 
was  dry  we  applied  two  coats  of  floor 
varnish,  allowing  the  first  coat  sufficient 
time  to  harden  before  applying  the  sec¬ 
ond. 

While  I  do  not  consider  repairing- 
furniture  and  the  painting  of  floors  and 
walls  a  woman’s  job,  yet  it  may  be  as 
well  worth  while  as  the  painting  of 
pictures  on  canvas,  or  the  development 
of  some  musical  harmony,  if  it  makes 
the  home  a  brighter,  pleasanter  place  in 
which  to  live,  for  of  all  fine  arts  home¬ 
making  is  the  finest.  Martha’s  niece. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


WASH  WITH  EASE 

i 


Here  is  the  finest  and  most 
efficient  power  washer  on  the 
market.  It  does  everything  except 
hang  up  the  clothes.  Every  user 
praises  it.  The 

JUkC.  POWER  WASHER 

is  the  Original  All  Steel  Frame 
Power  Washer  with  Sliding 
Power  Wringer.  Many  copy 
it — none  equal  it.  Insist  on  the 
A.  B.  C.  Guaranteed.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  14  Days’  FREE  Trial 
and  full  description. 

ALTORFER  BROS.  CO. 

Dept.  755 
Roanoke,  III. 


Save  $5  to  s23 

Factory  Prices — Freight  Paid — One  Year's  Trial 


Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

Buy  direct  from  factory 
and  get  a  betterstove  for 
less  money.  Freight  pre- 
»  paid— stove  conies  all  pol¬ 

ished,  ready  to  set  up.  Use  it  one  year — if 
you  aren't  satisfied  we  refund  your  money. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices.  Big  Free 

Catalog  shows  why  improved  featuresof  Cold  Coin 
Stoves  make  litem  fuei-savors  and  splendid  bakers 
— why  they  have  given  satisfaction  for  53  years. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co.,  3  OakSt.,Troy,N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


CLEARED  AWAY 


RICE 


REDUCES  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING.  It  is  the 

cheapest  and  best  food.  100  ways  of 
using  it  at  every  meal  every  day. 
100  POUNDS  $4.75  direct  from  where  it 
is  grown.  Nice,  clean,  whole  grains.  Send  check 
or  money  order.  JAMES  HOWE,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Proper  Food  Put  tbe  Troubles  Away. 

Our  own  troubles  always  seem  more 
severe  than  any  others.  But  when  a 
man  is  unable  to  eat  even  a  light  break¬ 
fast,  for  years,  without  severe  distress, 
he  has  trouble  enough. 

It  is  small  wonder  he  likes  to  tell  of 
food  which  cleared  away  the  troubles. 

“I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  tell 
of  the  good  Grape-Nuts  has  done  for 
me,”  writes  a  N.  H.  man.  “For  many 
years  I  was  unable  to  eat  even  a  light 
breakfast  without  great  suffering. 

“After  eating  I  would  suddenly  be 
seized  with  an  attack  of  colic  and  vomit¬ 
ing.  This  would  be  followed  by  head¬ 
ache  and  misery  that  would  sometimes 
last  a  week  or  more,  leaving  me  so  weak 
I  could  hardly  sit  up  or  walk. 

“Since  I  began  to  eat  Grape-Nuts  I 
have  been  free  from  the  old  troubles. 
I  usually  eat  Grape-Nuts  one  or  more 
times  a  day,  taking  it  at  the  beginning 
of  the  meal.  Now  I  can  eat  almost  any¬ 
thing  I  want  without  trouble. 

“When  I  began  to  use  Grape-Nuts  I 
was  way  under  my  usual  weight,  now  I 
weigh  30  pounds  more  than  I  ever 
weighed  in  my  life,  and  I  am  glad  to 
speak  of  the  food  that  has  worked  the 
change.”  Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read  the  little 
booklet,  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in 
pkgs.  “There’s  a  Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are 
genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


WITT  I  drilling 

TV  L/L/L/  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
•Muy.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls,  p3, 


it 


FUMA 


kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small."  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

S“'Fuina  Carbon  Bisulphide” 

TAYLOK  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 


000  offered  for  certain  inven- 
r  tions.  Book  “How  to  Ottain  a  Patent” 
and  ‘‘What  to  Invent”  sen.t  free.  Lend 
rougn  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers’  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att’ys 

Established  16  Year* 

986  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED-RIDER  AGENTS 


IN  EACH  TOWN 

and  district  to 
ride  and  ex¬ 
hibit  a  sample  1913  Model  “Ranger”  bicycle  furnished  by  us.  Our  agents  every¬ 
where  are  making  money  fast.  Write  at  once for full  particulars  and  special  offer. 

NO  MONEY  REQUIRED  until  you  receive  and  approve  of  your  bicycle.  We  ship  to 
anyone,  an vwhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  prepay  freight,  and 
allow  TEN  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  during  which  time  you  may  ride  the  bicycle  and  put 
it  to  any  test  you  wish.  If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  tha 
bicycle  you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

\  ftlM  ITArTHlOV  DDIPCC  We  furnish  the  highest  grade  bicycles  It  is  possible  to  maka 
LU  SB  !  Mb  I  uni  I  nib  CO  at  onesmall  profit  above  actual  factory  cost.  You  save  Jio  to  JaJ 
middlemen's  profits  by  buying  direct  of  us  and  have  the  manufacturer's  guarantee  behind  your 
bicycle.  DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  m  i  n?  at  any  price  until  you  receive 
our  catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  o ijaclory  prices  and  remarkable  special  offer. 

YOU  Ilf  1 1  I  DC  NCTnVICUCn  when  you  receive  our  beautiful  catalogue  and  study 
1  UU  VVILL  DC  MO  I  UHlOn  CD  our  superb  models  at  the  ■wonderful  low  prices  wa 
can  make  you.  We  sell  the  highest  gTade  bicycles  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  W »  ara 
satisfied  with  $1.00 profit  above  factory  cost.  BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicyclel 
under  your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will 
be  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 

TIDCC  PflACTCD  DDK  if  C  rear  wheels,  inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repa!  J 
■W  I  InCOy  bUAO  1  Cn  DllHIVt.  and  everything  in  the  bicycle  lineathalf  usual  price’. 
DO  NOT  WAIT — but  write  today  for  our  Large  Catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  cl 
Interesting  matter  and  useful  information.  It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  Write  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.A-80  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  IN 
DAIRYING. 

You  ask  if  the  dairy  business  in  this 
locality  appears  to  offer  a  good  opening 
for  young  men.  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  difficult,  for  it  involves  so 
many  different  influencing  factors.  If 
you  had  said  “dairying”  instead  of 
“dairying  in  this  locality”  the  answer 
would  be  simpler,  for  our  disadvantage 
in  being  some  distance  from  the  large 
consuming  centers  would  then  not  have 
to  be  balanced  against  the  probable  dis¬ 
advantage  of  higher  taxes  and  land 
values  near  the  centers.  Nor  would 
other  similar  comparisons  have  to  be 
made.  However,  considering  simply 
dairying  in  this  locality  I  should  say 
that  it  does  offer  a  good  opening  for 
young  men,  if: 

1.  They  are  naturally  fond  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  out  of  doors. 

2.  They  know  the  rudiments  of  arith¬ 
metic  and  will  use  them  freely,  keeping 
accurate  account  of  their  affairs  and 
realizing  that  dairying  is  a  real  busi¬ 
ness  and  not  a  catch-as-catch-can  sort  of 
a  game  with  Nature. 

3.  They  realize  that  dairying  (stock 
and  land  improvement)  is  a  long-term 
business,  and  consequently  that  the 
management  of  both  herd  and  fields  must 
be  not  only  with  reference  to  its  im¬ 
mediate  effect,  but  with  reference  to 
its  effect  several  years  hence  as  well.- 

4.  They  realize  at  the  very  beginning 
the  supreme  importance  of  very  high 
grade  cows  and  a  purebred  sire. 

5.  They  have  a  working  capital  of  at 
least  10  per  cent,  of  their  gross  In¬ 
vestment. 

These  conditions  may  sound  too  dras¬ 
tic  to  some,  and  I  will  grant  even  that 
there  are  some  dairymen  who  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  success  while  observing  but  one 
or  two  of  them.  Nevertheless,  the  fact 
remains  that  dairying-  is  a  business 
proposition  and  any  young  man  upon 
going  into  it  should  be  prepared  to 
carry  it  on  upon  strict  business  prin¬ 
ciples  only,  working  it  for  all  it  is 
worth  and  going  in  to  win.  And  I 
believe  that  the  young  man  who  does 
this  in  this  locality  will  surely  succeed. 

Outlook  for  Dairying. — The  outlook 
for  dairying  in  this  vicinity  is  about  as 
usual.  Good  cows  are  scarce  and  prices 
for  apparently  good  cows  judged  by 
their  appearance  alone,  not  tuberculin 
tested,  run  from  $50  to  $60.  Cows  that 
will  produce  better  than  250  pounds  fat 
per  year  and  tested  for  tuberculosis,  in 
the  rare  cases  that  a  buyer  can  find  a 
dairyman  who  actually  knows  what  his 
cows  are  doing,  bring  from  $75  to  $100. 
These  figures  are  higher  than  in  pre¬ 
vious  years,  and  I  believe  are  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  demand  for  cat¬ 
tle  for  beef,  and  by  the  fact  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  slowly  but  surely  coming  to  real¬ 
ize  that  one  of  the  greatest  essentials 
for  profitable  dairying  is  a  profitable 
cow.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  ten¬ 
dency  among  dairymen  in  this  section 
to  raise  more  calves  to  maturity,  al¬ 
though  purebred  sires  are  still  used  to 
a  very  limited  extent.  Ton  prices  for 
feed  are  as  follows :  Bran,  $25 ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $33 ;  cornmeal,  $25 ;  gluten, 
$29;  Union  grains,  $33;  brown  mid¬ 
dlings,  $26;  linseed  meal,  $32;  hay,  $12. 

WALTER  s.  BROWN. 

Chittenden  Co.,  Vt. 


INVEST  MONEY  IN  STOCK. 


capital  into  his  neighborhood  and  creat¬ 
ing  a  market  for  his  further  products. 
Too  little  attention  is  given  to  modern 
intensive  farming  by  the  man  who  has 
always  tilled  the  soil  and  has  never  given 
books  or  the  pamphlets  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Departments  time  or  place  in  his 
mind.  This  man  with  his  practical 
knowledge  could  apply  the  new  princi¬ 
ples  to  the  greatest  advantage  to  him¬ 
self  if  he  would  only  bring  himself  to 
see  and  try  experiments.  A  man  with  50 
acres  should  have  50  head  of  stock,  all 
productive.  Many  progressionists  keep 
a  cow  to  the  acre,  and  money  rolls  their 
way.  They  have  applied  their  book 
learning  and  practical  knowledge,  and 
get  rich  at  it,  whereas  the  man  who  puts 
out  his  earnings  at  the  bank  for  3l/2  per 
cent,  practically  stands  still.  This  man 
takes  no  chances,  he  plays  safe;  the 
other  takes  a  business  risk  in  a  business 
he  thoroughly  understands  and  gets  re¬ 
sults. 

A  man  with  his  land  paid  for  should 
progress,  increase  his  product  and  out¬ 
put.  Intensive  farming  means  all  the 
stock  the  land  will  keep,  and  the  better 
the  stock  the  better  the  financial  return. 
Of  course  there  is  more  risk  the  greater 
the  value,  but  the  interest  return  is  in 
proportion.  If  a  man  can  obtain  only 
one  animal  let  it  be  of  a  productive 
nature ;  a  mare,  a  cow,  a  sow,  etc.,  and 
on  that  let  him  build  his  future.  The 
back-to-the-lander  who  buys  a  gelding 
or  bull  or  boar  is  going  still  further 
backwards;  he  is  wasting  capital  and 
valuable  time.  Careful  thought  should 
be  given  to  productivity  in  everything; 
on  this  one  point  hangs  the  future  of 
many  a  man  on  a  farm. 

No  man,  no  matter  how  old  or  how 
rich,  while  he  owns  an  acre  of  farm 
land  should  allow  it  to  be  idle ;  he 
should  make  it  produce.  If  he  cannot 
work  himself  let  him  use  a  portion  of 
his  capital  to  hire  help  and  then  try  to 
put  his  brains  and  experience  into  the 
help  in  order  to  keep  up  his  creative 
power  to  the  bitter  end.  Feed  the 
ground  and  the  ground  will  feed  the 
stock,  and  remember  stock  pays  better 
in  the  long  run  than  truck  on  which 
the  farmer  must  depend  on  someone  at 
a  distance  to  dispose  of.  Keep  your 
products  where  you  can  keep  your  eye 
on  them  and  make  the  buyer  come  to 
you ;  he  brings  money  into  the  territory, 
which  he  must  spend  for  maintenance, 
etc.  Then  you  will  get  the  whole  dol¬ 
lar  and  the  sucker  can  look  for  his  65 
cents. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  “Let  the  shoe¬ 
maker  stick  to  his  last.”  If  more  farm¬ 
ers  would  apply  the  above  principles  and 
create  their  own  business,  farming,  at 
home  where  they  could  watch  them  in 
person,  fewer  would  be  asking  aid  to  get 
out  of  the  hands  of  “get-rich-quick” 
promoters,  and  if  their  surplus  were  re¬ 
invested  in  their  own  business  the  sooner 
they  would  be  stricken  from  the  “sucker 
list  of  honorary  members.”  Keep  your 
money  in  your  own  business ;  it  will  go 
further  and  last  longer. 

J.  ALEXANDER  VAN  RENSSELAER. 


Free  Folder  to  Help  You  Save 

Write  for  it  today  and  learn  how  much  less 
this  cooler  costs  than  other  kinds,  to  buy  and 
operate.  The  /m 

CHAMPION  W=L1W 
MilkCooler  ■  m 

means  many  dollars  to  you 

in  keeping  milk  from  being 

"returned.’*  Uses  ice,  run- 

ning  or  cold  water.  Cools 

milk  to  within. 2°  of  water’s  ' 

temperature.  Simple,  reli- 

able,  non  rust,  easy  to  wash.  i.Jr  a4RA,\ 

Various  sizes  to  /tfHfijr 

take  care  of  1  to 
luO  cows.  rffjfgM Bt 

Send  postal  lor  Free 
Folder,  prices,  infor- 
niation,  etc.,  now.  - 


It  is  amazing  to  the  trained  mind  to 
find  how  few  farmers  are  financiers. 
Most  of  the  class  are  thrifty  and  save 
money,  but  after  that  end  is  attained 
they  fail  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
They  do  not  realize  that  money  must 
work  just  as  hard  for  the  owner  as  the 
possessor  worked  to  obtain  it.  If  a 
farmer  is  at  all  broad-minded  he  will 
put  his  money  at  interest  in  a  savings 
bank,  and  receive  for  its  use  possibly 
3J4  per  cent.  This  man  does  not  stop 
to  think  that  if  he  used  this  money  as 
capital  to  purchase  better  stock,  a  pure¬ 
bred  animal  properly  mated  would  not 
only  increase  the  capital  invested  but 
the  offspring  would  more  than  compound 
the  interest;  that  by  raising  the  quality 
he  would  increase  the  value.  If  care 
and  careful  thought  were  used  there  is 
the  probability  of  a  superior  product 
which  if  advertised  to  the  outside  world 
might  interest  someone  in  the  purchase 
of  this  product  at  a  fancy  price,  which 
in  itself  would  be  worth  while  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
this  progressionist  was  bringing  new 


Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co..  Box  U.  Cortland,  N  Y. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

30  Days’  Triad— Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

Tli©  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Bos  GO,  Cuba,  N.  V. 


ONE  DIPPING  KILLS  ALL  TICKS 


and  keeps  SHEEP  free  from  fresh  attacks. 
Used  on  250  million  sheep  annually.  Increases 
quantity  and  quality  of  wool.  Ini  proves  appear¬ 
ance  and  condition  of  flock.  If  dealer  can’t 
supply  you  send  $1.75  for  $2  packet.  Shipments 
ean  be  made  from  New  York  City.  Specially 
illustrated  booktoton  ‘'Ticks"  sent  free  for  ask¬ 
ing,  a  post  card  brings  it. 

WM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

Dept.  20,  64  W.  Illinois  St. 


Ill 

DOUBLE  Ei 


PERFECT  AND  PERMANENT. 

And  the  only  enclosed  track  that  automatically 
adjusts  itself  to  lie  close  to  the  building. 
LIGHT  RUNNING,  roller  bearing,  tandem  trolley  hangers,  operate 
,  inside  of  an  enclosed  track.  Always  runs  easily,  never  binds. 

Can  t  get  off  the  track.  Can’t  be  clogged  by  birds,  ice  or  snow.  Can’t  be  broken  by 
stock  crowding  through  half  open  doors.  Carries  the  heaviest  doors.  Lasts  as  long  as 
your  building— always  on  the  job.  Costs  no  more  than  the  ordinary  makes. 

Buy  them  at  your  dealer’s  or  write  us  for  Free  descriptive  matter. 

We  make  the  famous  LOUDEN  Hay  Tools,  Sanitary  Steel  Cow  Stalls  and  Stanchions 
Litter  and  reed  Carriers— everything  for  the  barn.  Free  catalog  describes  them  all. 

FREE  BARN  PLANS  SERVICE.  If  you  are  going  to  build  or  remodel  your  barn,  write  for  oar  free  barn 
plan  service.  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO..  701  West  Broadway.  FAIRFIELD.  IOWA. 


PERCHERON  •»  BELGIAN 


STALLIONS 


We  want  to  get 
acquainted  with 
you.  It  will  be 
interesting. 


Price  and  Qual¬ 
ity  will  be  the 
convincing 
argument. 


A  step  feward 
when  buying  a 
Stallion  of 


GEO.  W.  SOUERS  &  SONS,  Huntington,  Indiana 

Branch  Barn  at  Harrison  Place,  off  Harrison  Street,  Post  Office  Box  333,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL 

Inus.  HEAVE 

REMEDY 


Booklet 

free 


$3  Packago  CURES  any  case  or  money  rofundud. 
$1  Package  CURES  ordinary  cases. 

Mineral  Heave  RemedyCo.,461  N.  Fourth.  Ave.,  Pittsburgh, Pa 


Send  for  booklet. 

Bent  Conditioner- 

Worm  Kxpoller 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


“Guaranteed  or  Money  Buck.” 
Cough*,  Dintemper,  Indigestion 

NEWTON’S 

:»0c,  $1.00  )**r  can 
Large  for  Heaves. 

At  drimkdsts’  or  sent  postpaid. 


ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  an 
ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

INON-rOlSONOUSJ 

Does*  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 00  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  K  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR..  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind  re¬ 
duces  Strains,  Painful,  Knotted.  Swollen  Veins,  Milk  Leg, 
Gout.  Concentrated — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  appli¬ 
cation.  Price  SI  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


1  r~DI  IMD'C  IMPROVED 

WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Send  for  my  booklet 
and  learn  why  these  fas¬ 
teners  are  being  installed 
in  the  stables  of  many 


PUBLIC 

INSTITUTIONS 


WALLACE  15.  CRUMB.  Box  M4,  Forestvlllo,  Conn. 


ROBERTSON’S  CHAIN 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 

“I  lmve  lined  them  for  liioro 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  bout  of  anilH* 
faction  In  every  way, 11  writes 
JiiHtiiH  H.  Cooley,  M  I).,  PUlufield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days*  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forcitvllle,  Conn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Dipping  Sheep 

is  only  one  kind  of  cleaning  up 
needed  at  this  time  of  year.  Dr. 
Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant  kills 
ticks,  disinfectstheskinandfleece, 
cures  scab,  mange  and  all  parasit¬ 
ic  skin  diseases.  Is  iust  the  thing 
to  put  in  the  hog  wallow.  Keeps 
its  strength  and  hogs  can  free 
themselves  of  lice,  at  the  same 
time  heal  and  prevent  skin 
diseases.  Besides 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 


cleans  up  and  purifies  the  premises.  It 
should  be  sprinkled  in  the  poultry  house 
and  yard,  poured  into  sinks,  drains,  and 
used  everywhere  where  filth  accumu¬ 
lates.  It  has  hundreds  of  uses  and 
should  be  kept  in  every  home.  It 
is  absolutely  uniform  in  strength, 
meets  the  U.  S.  Government  re¬ 
quirements  as  an  official  dip  for 
sheep  scab,  is  non-poisonous 
—and  costs  nearly  noth- 
1 — %  One  gallon  makes 
50  to  100  gallons  of 
solution. 

Write  for  Dip 
circular. 

Dr.  Dess  & 
Clark, 


Ohio 


Foster  Steel  and  Wood 

STANCHIONS 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makes  cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  j° 
operate ;  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  ana  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTER  STFEI.  STANCHION  *0. 
900  Inmi  ranee  Itldp..  Koehoter,  W.  *  • 
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<THED  RURAL*  NEW-YORKER 
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AN  OHIO  DAIRYMAN. 

I  am  interested  in  that  question  of 
father  and  son:  In  this  case  I  would 
advise  my  own  boy  to  buy  the  40-acre 
farm  and  equip  it  for  dairying.  The 
stabling  need  not  be  very  expensive  to 
begin.  I  would  have  cement  gutters  be¬ 
hind  the  cows  to  save  all  the  liquid 
manure;  have  plenty  of  light  and  ven¬ 
tilation.  These  are  the  three  essentials. 
I  would  not  advise  building  an  expen¬ 
sive  barn  at  the  start.  Do  this  later  on, 
when  you  have  more  experience  and 
money.  Old  Brindle  docs  not  care  a 
picayune  whether  her  stable  is  covered 
with  straw  or  slate  so  she  keeps  dry. 
Build  a  good  silo  and  raise  sorghum  to 
fill  it.  I  have  been  filling  my  silo  with 
sorghum  for  10  years,  and  find  that  my 
cows  relish  it  apparently  as  well  as  corn, 
and  it  makes  so  much  more  feed.  It 
will  grow  later  than  corn  and  it  bears 
planting  so  much  more  closely  in  the 
row.  There  is  always  plenty  of  water 
in  it,  so  you  can  take  your  own  time  in 
filling.  There  is  no  hurry  to  fill  for 
fear  your  sorghum  will  get  too  dry. 
You  will  get  one-fourth  more  feed,  and 
your  silo  will  hold  one-fourth  more 
silage  on  account  of  packing  better  in 
the  silo  because  of  its  weight.  By  grow¬ 
ing  Alfalfa  you  can  raise  all  the  protein 
on  the  farm  for  cows  which  give  30 
pounds  of  5%  milk.  Feed  your  cows 
according  to  the  amount  of  butter  fat 
they  produce,  .045  of  a  pound  of  protein 
being  required  to  produce  one  pound  of 
5%  milk.  Feed  your  cows  as  individ¬ 
uals  and  not  as  a  herd  all  alike.  Find 
out  the  individual  requirements  of  each 
cow.  And  remember  that  no  greater 
mistake  can  be  made  than  to  allow  your 
cows  to  run  down  in  flesh  during  the 
resting  period.  Keep  your  young  heifers 
thrifty  but  not  fat,  only  as  fat  as  you 
can  keep  them  on  Alfalfa. 

1  like  this  young  man’s  idea  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  herd  of  high  producing  ani¬ 
mals  by  starting  with  good  grades  and 
working  up.  The  writer  commenced  this 
way  25  •years  ago  with  grades  and  one 
registered  cow,  which  was  a  great  pro¬ 
ducer.  I  always  used  a  registered  sire 
of  a  good  butter  family,  and  to-day  I 
have  a  herd  of  25  registered  Jerseys,  all 
decendants  of  this  one  cow,  and  have 
sold  quite  a  number  of  cows.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  quickly  you  can  build  up  a 
herd  from  one  cow.  But  don’t  bank 
much  on  service  fees.  It  won't  pay.  In 
the  registry  business  it  is  practically  giv¬ 
ing  your  stock  away.  Better  cut  it  out 
entirely,  and  sell  your  neighbors  a  bull 
Calf.  JAMES  A.  SPEAR. 

Ohio. 


PUREBRED  STOCK. 

I  have  just  read  with  interest  young 
farmer’s  problem  on  page  592.  That  the 
world  owes  us  all  a  living  is  an  old 
maxim,  and  that  almost  all  mankind 
does  live  somehow  seems  to  be  equally 
true.  Why  there  should  be  any  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  the  vocation  of  tilling  the  soil 
seems  strange.  All  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  emanated  from  the  soil  and  the 
crops  taken  therefrom.  Food  for  all 
the  people,  what  we  wear,  our  com¬ 
merce  and  manufactures  have  to  depend 
on  the  crops  for  existence;  without 
grain,  beef,  lumber,  cotton,  etc.,  there 
would  not  be  much  for  railroads  to 
carry,  little  material  for  the  mills  and 
less  for  those  who  work  in  them.  It 
would  appear  from  this,  farm  life  should 
be  looked  upon  with  reverence,  not  con¬ 
tempt,  but  let  us  review  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  young  man.  Forty  acres 
docs  not  appear  ample  enough  for  a 
dairy  farm  unless  intensified  feeding  is 
to  be  practiced,  when  more  than  market 
prices  must  be  received  to  make  up  for 
the  extra  cost  of  keep  and  care.  The 
idea  of  a  purebred  sire  and  grade  cows 
to  commence  with  is  good,  but  purebred 
females  would  cost  little  more,  and 
prove  more  profitable.  We  cannot  rear 
grade  calves  beyond  the  vealing  age  on 
a  40-acre  farm  at  a  profit.  A  purebred 
sire  ought  to  be  a  paying  proposition 
in  any  neighborhood.  It  is  claimed  that 
only  4%  of  the  cattle  in  the  great  State 
of  New  York  are  purebred,  and  New 
York  State  ranks  near  the  top  in  dairy 
matters. 

Our  farmers  are  paying  high  prices 


for  the  best  sires  they  can  get.  I  know 
of  one  instance  when  a  young  man 
bought  a  calf  for  $600,  then  went  home 
and  sold  12  cows  to  get  the  money. 
Others  are  co-operating;  instead  of  pay¬ 
ing  $500  for  four  animals  they  are  pay¬ 
ing  $2,000  for  a  single  animal,  and  all 
four  are  reaping  an  increased  benefit. 
The  fees  from  a  high-class  sire  will  not 
figure  largely  in  the  profits  except  in  a 
few  isolated  cases;  generally  one  who 
will  patronize  such  a  bull  will  own  one 
equally  as  good  himself.  There  are  ex¬ 
amples  where  an  interest  in  a  leading 
sire  has  been  the  means  of  making  a 
3'oung  man,  both  financially  and  giving 
him  a  reputation  among  the  leading 
breeders. 

As  for  scientific  feeding,  testing  and 
record  breaking  or  making  the  most 
practical  dairy  science  a  young  man  can 
indulge  in  today,  is  to  weed  out  the 
low  yield  cow  and  replace  her  with  one 
doing  10,000  pounds,  also  those  deficient 
in  butter  fat.  With  a  premium  paid  for 
3.8  milk,  the  three  per  cent,  cow  must 
give  way  to  the  four  per  cent  cow.  H. 

New  York. 


Ration  for  Butter  Fat. 

What  would  bo  boat  balanced  ration  for 
cows  for  butter?  We  have  for  roughage 
Timothy  hay,  cornstalks,  wheat  and  oat 
straw.  For  grain  ration  we  have  corn, 
oats  and  wheat  (one-half  of  wheat  is  chess). 
What  other  grain  must  be  added?  Is  it 
best  to  feed  cornstalks  whole  or  pulp?  Is 
it  good  policy  to  let  cows  out  in  barn¬ 
yard  when  they  have  free  access  to  wheat 
and  oat  straw?  w.  J.  w. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Timothy  hay  and  cornstalks  are  all 
right  for  roughage,  but  straw,  especially 
wheat  straw,  is  rather  poor  fodder  for 
milch  cows.  If  necessary  oat  straw  may 
be  used,  if  supplemented  with  sufficient 
nutrients  in  concentrated  form.  The  corn¬ 
stalks  will  be  worth  more  if  cut  or  shredded 
than  whole.  Cottor.-seed  meal,  linseed 
meal,  gluten  or  distillers’  grains  should  be 
added  to  your  home-grown  grains  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  in  protein.  A  mixture  of 
four  pounds  of  your  grains,  two  pounds 
of  cotton-seed  meal  and  two  pounds  lin¬ 
seed  meal  would  be  good.  It  will  be  best 
to  use  an  equal  amount  of  linseed  meal  if 
you  use  cotton-seed  meal,  on  account  of 
the  constipating  effect  of  the  cotton  seed. 
It  will  do  the  cows  no  harm  to  run  to 
straw  stack,  but  It  will  be  a  better  way 
to  dispose  of  the  straw  to  use  it  for 
bedding.  c.  l.  m. 


White  Streaks  in  Butter. 

What  causes  white  streaks  in  otherwise 
yellow  butter?  Has  unequal  heating  of  the 
cream  before  churning  auything  to  do  with 
it?  J.  C.  a. 

Idaho. 

When  cream  is  ripened  until  it  is  quite 
sour,  or,  to  speak  accurately,  when  the 
lactic  acid  exceeds  one-half  of  one  per 
cent.,  the  casein  is  in  the  form  of  casein 
lactate,  or  curdled  milk,  which  is  in¬ 
soluble  in  water  or  brine.  After  the 
ordinary  process  of  churning  it  is  quite 
difficult  to  remove  all  the  buttermilk 
from  the  butter,  and  the  buttermilk  con¬ 
tains  casein  lactate.  In  the  case  of  un¬ 
salted  butter  the  casein  lactate  is  evenly 
distributed  and  has  no  visible  effect  ex¬ 
cept  a  slight  lightening  of  the  color  of 
the  butter.  When  salt  is  added,  how¬ 
ever,  it  hardens  and  localizes  the  casein 
lactate.  Further  working  draws  these 
spots  out  into  streaks.  These  streaks 
and  splashes,  known  as  mottles,  are  not 
apparent  at  first,  as  it  takes  some  time 
for  the  salt  to  produce  its  greatest  ef¬ 
fect.  Mottling  will  not  occur  unless  salt 
is  present,  and  for  that  reason  was  for¬ 
merly  thought  to  be  due  to  unequal  salt¬ 
ing.  The  primary  cause,  however,  is  the 
presence  of  buttermilk.  The  cure,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  thoroughly  eliminate  the  but¬ 
termilk.  This  is  done  by  churning  to 
fine  granules,  and  washing  thoroughly. 
Cream  should  be  churned  at  sufficiently 
low  temperature  so  that  the  granules 
will  be  small,  not  larger  than  rice  grains, 
and  well  washed  before  “gathered”  into 
lumps.  You  will  find  this  subject  fully 
treated  in  Bulletin  No.  263,  Popular  Edi¬ 
tion,  N.  Y.  Experiment  Station,  Geneva. 
N.  Y.  c.  L.  M. 


When  you  write  advertisers  meution  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


BIG  REDUCTION  IN 
REG.  HOLSTEIN  MALE  CALVES 

Bound  to  close  them  out  at  once.  Choicely  bred, 
fine  individuals;  large  producing  dams.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Can  also  spare  a  few  cows. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  HILLHURST  FARM.  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


Thorough brkd  jersey  iiru.s  —  ie 

and  18  months  old.  Tulxtreulin  tested  by  State 
Voterinary.  $50  each  Lindsey  Greene,  Indian  Fields,  N  Y. 


Ontario  Oliver  Segis 

Holstein  hull,  ti  months  old,  mostly  white.  King 
Segis  on  both  sides  pedigree.  Bargain  at  $100. 
Send  for  pedigree.  CLOVERuALE  FARM,  Charlotte.  N.  Y. 

C  P  o  &  s 

/■'ll*  —The  kind  that  bring  ttie  cows. 

IsOIlie  KlipS  NELSON’S,  Grove  City.  Pa. 


Immediately  following  the  WOODCREST-OAKLAND  SALE  at  Woodcreat 
Farm,  Rifton,  N.  Y.  ,  May  28,  1913,  will  occur  the, 

WOODCREST  BULL  SALE 

Not  composed  of  the  bulls  we  could  not  sell,  but  comprising  a  specially  selected  lot 
of  the  kind  you  need  in  building  up  your  herd— the  kind  that  will  be  a  credit  to  the 
Woodcrest  breeding  that  they  represent.  The  thirty  head  which  we  have  saved  for 
this  event  include ; — 

Six  sons  of  Pietje  22d’s  Woodcrest  Lad,  from  high  record  dams.  Five  sons  of  Pietje 
22d’s  Son.  These  two  sires  are  sons  of  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol  Sarcastic  Lad,  and  Pietje 
22d  (31. <52  lb.),  the  greatest  imported  cow  in  America. 

Four  sons  of  Sir  Prilly  Segis,  who  was  by  King  Segis  and  from  the  30-lb.  4  year  old, 
Prilly  Princess  Julia  De  Kol.  The  dams  of  these  bulls  are  all  good  records,  daughters 
of  the  wonderful  sire.  King  Walker. 

One  son  of  King  Walker,  ("from  an  A.  R.  O.  dam).  A  son  of  Colantha  Johanna 
Champion,  from  a  21-lb,  3  year  old  daughter  of  a  32.80  lb.  cow.  This  bull  has  been  used 
to  a  certain  extent  during  the  past  season  in  the  Woodcrest  herd.  The  records  of  his 
three  nearest  dams  average  29.95  lb.,  a  figure  sure  to  be  increased  by  future  tests.  Every 
one  is  a  good  one.  The  bull  you  have  been  looking  for  is  here.  Plan  to  spend  a  profit¬ 
able  day  at  Woodcrest  Farm,  Rifton,  N.  Y. 

(R.  R.  Station-Rosendale.)  J.  W.  DIMICK,  Prop.  A.  S.  CHASE,  Manager.  For  catalog  address. 


E.  M.  HASTINGS,  Sale  Manager, 


LACONA,  N.  Y. 


will  occur  the  second  in  a  series  of  semi-annual  consignment  sales,  known  as 

Todd’s  Interstate  Consignment  Sale 

This  event  will  occur  on  the  Interstate  Fair  Ground  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 

on  the  above  date,  i>  I  every  person  interested  in  the  Holstein-Friesian  cow  is  hereby  invited  to 
attend.  About  75  ht-id,  mostly  females,  win  be  sold  at  this  time.  All  over  six  months  of  age  will 
have  tbe  tuberculin  test  applied.  Among  the  consignors  are  : 

A.  A.  Cortelyou,  Somerville,  N.  J.  I  L.  E.  Opie,  Skillman,  N.  J. 

Bernhard  Meyer,  Finderae,  N.  J.  I  H.  De  Witt  Terhune,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 

Willi*  E.  Stryker,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J.  I  E.  B.  Bergen,  Harlingen,  N.  J. 

Alvin  Hill,  Ringoes,  N.  J.  |  and  others. 

The  above  cattle  are  pledged  to  absolute  sale,  and  we  leave  It  all  with  the  breeding  public 
to  help  make  this  event  a  success. 

You  ought  to  know  us — to  get  acquainted,  address 

JACOB  TODD,  JR.,  Sale  Manager,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Jf'e  hope  catalog  will  be  ready  to  mail  about  May  nth. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ff°o  * 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliittenamio.  N.  Y. 


Breed  Up— Not  Down 


-Jersey  Bull  Calves 
you  can  afford  to 
buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  K.  F- 
SHANNON,  9U7  Liberty  Street.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

If  You  Want  Guernseys  8L^fVhth?  «w,syork 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Box  9G.  Peekskill .  N.  Y. 

Thoroughbred  Registered  Holstein  Bulls 

for  sale  cheap  at  farmer's  prices.  One  born  July 
4.  1912:  others  from  two  weeks  to  two  months  old. 
All  well-grown,  perfectly  marked,  well-bred  and 
guaranteed  right  in  every  particular. 

I*.  It.  MCLENNAN,  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

GUKKNSKYS-COWS.  HEIFERS  AND  BULLS-Two 
bulls  old  enough  for  service.  Prices,  $100  up. 

W.  ROBERT  DUNLOP.  Trolley  Station  19.  Fayetteville.  N.  Y. 

UfE  HAVE  A  YOUNG  BULL  FOR  SALE  that  is  a  show  ani- 

**  mal,  largely  white  and  right  in  every  way.  Born 
Oct.  31,  1912.  Price,  $100.  Send  for  pedigree 

CI.OYEUDALE  FARM,  -  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

“EAST  RIVER  GRADE  HOLSTEINS  ” 

F OK  SALE 

60  COWS  served  to  come  fresh  this  fall  and  milking 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  pounds  per  day,  now. 
20  FRESH  COWS.  You  will  like  them.  Come  and 
see  them  milked. 

25  COWS  due  to  calve  this  spring — Good  size  and 
in  fine  condition. 

Registered  Bulls  and  Registered  Cows  also  For  Sale. 

Bell  Phone,  JOHN  It.  WEBSTER, 

No.  311-F-i  11c pt.  It  Cortland,  N,  Y. 


U#  D I T  ST  the  Tompkins  Co.  Breeders'  Ass'u, 
ww  ■»  I Box  B,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.,  for 
a  copy  of  The  Tompkins  Co.  Breeders’  Journal 
witli  sale-list  of  pure-bred  stock,  or  better  yet. 
send  25  cents  for  a  year’s  subscription.  Some 
special  offers  in  Holstein  cattle,  Percheron  stal¬ 
lions,  Southdown  ewes  and  Cheshire  gilts. 


O  R  S  E  S 


CAD  C  A  |  P-A  HANDSOME  BLACK  PURE- 
‘  BRED  PERCHERON  STALLION 

eligible  to  registry.  Will  be  three  years  old  July  1st. 

C.  K.  MKLLliN,  -  -  Geneva,  IN.  Y. 


PERCHERON  STALLIONS,  with  quality  guaranteed,  at 

farmer's  prices.  BONNY  BROOK  FARM,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 


CTHONG,  HANDSOME  MULES— 5  and  9 
**  years;  guaranteed  sound;  12  hands;  reasonable, 
Reg.  Angoras.  L.  Thyson,  43  Ashford  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  con  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per- 
chcron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.Green.Middlefield.O. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  Sc  Warren 


JS  X*7"  I  iJNT  jE2 


—GUERNSEYS— The  pig  for 
the  finest  meat. 

The  cow  for  the  finest  butter, 

M0RNINGSI0E  FARM.  Sylvania,  Pa. 


DAIRYMEN 

Your  nsmo  ou  a  postal  card  will  bring  Infor¬ 
mation  about  the  uonderful 

Guernsey  Cow 


Write 


The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 


Box  Y 


PETERBORO.  N.  H. 


Exceptional  Dairy  Quality 

152  cows  with  A.  J.  C.  C. 
authenticated  yearly  records 
evidenced  the  quality  of 
Meridale  Jerseys  for  prac¬ 
tical  dairy  purposes. 

The  1913  edition  of 
“Meridale  Jerseys’’  tells 
about  them  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  have  been  developed  at  Meridale 
Farms. 

It  also  gives  detailed  descriptions  of  a 
number  of  well-bred,  well-born,  and  well- 
grown  young  bulls,  well  worth  owning. 
A  copy  will  be  mailed  on  request.  Address 

ayer  b  McKinney 


300  Chestnut  Street, 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

Has  bred  more  high-class  hogs  than  any  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Have  sows  bred  for  Spring  litters  and  some 
Summer  farrowed  sow  pigs  that  are  rigiit  to  he  bred 
for  next  Summer  farrow.  Write  me.  Address, 
J.  E.  WATSON,  PROP.,  MARBLEDALE,  CONN. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Bred  Sows,  Service  Boars,  Pigs  all  ages.  Ninety 
brood  sows  and  seven  mature  herd  boars  in  our 
brooding  herd.  No  animal  good  enough  unless 
large  enough.  We  have  the  large,  long-bodied  and 
good-beaded  kind  that  make  good  in  the  farrowing 
pen  as  well  as  show  ling, 

H.  C.  &  H.  13.  HarpcntlinK.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Duroc  March  Pigs  sereno 


A.  WEEKS,  -  DeGraPh  0. 


SHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BAUNKS.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


Reg,  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites, 

Fine,  large  strains:  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups.Bengles  and  Poultry. Writefor 
pirces  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ereildonn,  Pa- 


M 


ULEF00T  HOGS  are  hardy,  prolific  and  quick  grow¬ 
ers.  300  head.  DUNLAP,  Williamsport,  Ohio 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

If  you  are  not  ready  to  buy  good  purebred  Holstein 
cows  for  foundation  stock,  why  not  grade  up  your  com¬ 
mon  cows  by  using  a  purebred  Holstein  sire  ? 

The  Dairy  Department  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
College  lias  figured  that  $150.90  invested  in  a  good  purebred 
bull  earns  in  six  years  nearly  1,0004  profit  in  the  increased 
production  atone,  not  taking  into  account  the  increased 
value  of  the  herd. 

In  what  other  way  can  you  invest  $100.00  or $200.00  so  that 
it  will  pay  you  such  profits  1 
Send  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Veseriptiv*  Booklets 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sec  y.  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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May  17, 


Milk 


In  effect  May  1,  1913,  the  N,  Y.  Milk 
Exchange  price  was  reduced  10  cents  per 
40-quart  can,  now  being:  15  (selected  raw 
and  pasteurized),  $1.61  per  40-quart  can; 
C  (for  cooking  and  manufacturing),  $1.51 
netting  3)4  and  3  cents  to  shippers  in 
the  20-eeut  zone. 

The  zones  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  follows :  23  cents 
for  the  first  40  miles  from  New  York ;  2(5 
cents  for  the  next  00  miles ;  29  cents  for 
the  next  90  miles ;  beyond  this,  32  cents. 
The  railroads  allow  a  discount  for  car  lots 
of  10,000  quarts  of  10  and  12%  per  cent. 


The  Borden  Condensed  Milk  Co.  has 
purchased  the  McDermott  shipping  station 
here  and  opened  it  up  for  use.  Price  for 
May  for  15  milk  is  $1.25,  with  10  cents 
per  100  for  all  milk  scoring  3.8  butter  fat 
or  better,  and  an  additional  10  cents  added 
to  this  for  all  barns  scoring  above  68 
points.  Good  dairy  cows  are  in  great 
demand,  and  bringing  from  $75  to  $100 
for  grades,  the  highest  price  paid  in  many 
years.  Horses  are  also  finding  a  ready 
market  here  this  Spring  and  bring  from 
$150  to  $250.  The  acreage  of  potatoes  will 
be  large,  and  many  farmers  have  already 
planted.  The  old  crop  is  still  selling  at 
the  car  for  50  cents  per  bushel.  Many 
are  sowing  oats,  this  crop  and  buckwheat 
being  the  principal  crops  raised,  Cortland 
beius;  a  dairy  county.  Hay  is  bringing  from 
$8  to  $10  per  ton  delivered,  more  being 
held  than  was  thought  for  last  Winter. 
All  of  our  creameries  have  been  opened 
for  the  season,  many  of  them  making  a 
hard  skimmed  cheese  in  order  to  get  the 
butter.  But  few  full  cream  factories  are 
making  cheese  alone,  and  we  know  of  none 
making  just  butter.  Eggs  are  bringing  18 
cents  per  dozen.  Spring  pigs  are  very 
scarce  and  are  bringing  $5.  This  means 
that  pork  will  be  high  next  Fall.  The 
acreage  for  cabbage  will  not  be  as  large 
as  formerly,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
price  last  Fall  and  Winter  was  the  lowest 
received  in  years.  Many  fed  out  their 
crop,  cabbage  being  considered  a  great  milk 
producer.  F.  E.  W. 

MeGrawville,  N.  Y. 

Dairying  hooked  up  with  hogs  and  pota¬ 
toes  makes  a  combination  that  is  putting 
money  in  our  farmers’  pockets  year  in  and 
year  '  out.  Good  Holstein  grades  sell  at 
about  $100  per  head  for  mature  cows.  De¬ 
mand  for  purebred  bulls  is  strong.  This 
is  a  great  grass  and  grain  country ;  corn 
and  clover  are  found  on  every  farm.  As 
yet  land  is  comparatively  cheap,  but  is 
steadily  advancing  in  price.  Any  young 
man  with  plenty  of  brawn  and  grit  could 
get  started  here  with  little  or  no  capital. 

White  Bear,  Minn.  R.  F. 

Alfalfa  hay,  $20  per  ton ;  oats,  33,  de¬ 
livered ;  corn,  55;  butter,  32;  milk,  $1.50 
per  100  for  Summer.  Holstein  cows,  pure¬ 
bred,  heifers,  $200  with  first  calf.  Radishes, 
25  cents  dozen  bunches ;  lettuce,  40  cents 
case,  12  to  15  head;  asparagus,  $1.75  per 
two  dozen  bunches ;  new  cabbage,  $2.50 
crate  of  80.  h.  f.  c. 

Barrington,  Ill. 

Dairying  in  this  section  is  in  a  fairly 
prosperous  condition.  The  drought  of  the 
past  two  years  has  slightly  reduced  the 
number  of  cows,  and  there  is  an  active 
demand  at  good  prices.  Prices  a  little 
higher  than  last  vear.  Prices  for  milk  are 
a  little  better  than  last  year,  while  feed 
both  hay  and  grain  arc  lower.  Pastures 
are  more  forward  than  last  year  at  this 
time,  but  the  drought  of  the  past  two  Sum¬ 
mers  has  so  killed  out  the  grass  that  they 
do  not  promise  an  abundance  of  feed. 
Orange  liawkweed  and  creeping  thyme  are 
coming  in  for  several  years,  and  it  has  be¬ 
come  almost  a  necessity  to  feed  grain,  at 
least,  the  entire  Summer.  One  of  the  seri¬ 
ous  needs  of  the  farmers  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  pastures.  Where  conditions  arc 
such  that  plowing  can  be  done  something 
can  be  done ;  but  many  of  our  pastures 
are  so  rocky  and  stony  that  plowing  is  out 
of  the  question,  and  that  makes  improve¬ 
ment  difficult.  All  the  farmers  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  who  have  earned  a  competence 
have  been  dairymen,  giving  their  attention 
to  the  dairy  to  the  exclusion  of  almost 
everything  else,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
a  young  man  cannot  begin  to-day  with 
as  bright  prospects  of  success,  true  econ¬ 
omy  being  one  of  the  things  to  keep  in  mind 
in  "dairying  as  in  any  other  business. 

Gilboa,  N.  Y.  *  d.  w.  s. 

Butter,  30;  eggs,  15;  bacon,  side,  14; 
apples,  50  to  60;  potatoes,  no  demand,  slow 
at  40.  Cows  almost  any  price  one  may 
ask  from  $40  to  $75  ;  yearling  calves.  $20 
to  $25.  Horses  from  $125  to  $200.  Sheep, 
$5  to  $9 ;  pigs,  eight  weeks,  $5  a  pair. 
Prospects  for  small  grain  good,  fine  apple 
bloom  on  high  land ;  reports  say  all  killed 
on  lowland.  Ice  and  ground  frozen  April 
20.  J.  m.  o. 

Augusta,  W.  Va. 

Dairy  cows  sell  between  farmers  all  the 
way  from  $40  to  $75 ;  this  is  mostly  a 
dairy  section  and  but  little  corn  or  oats 
sold  on  market,  mostly  fed  to  hogs  and 
cattle.  Milk  four  per  cent  test,  brought 
$1.36  last  pay  day,  April  16.  Barley  and 
rye  about  all  the  grain  raised  for  market; 
but  little  wheat  raised  here.  Farmers  sell 
their  hogs  and  cattle  and  buy  their  pork 
and  beef,  and  a  large  portion  comes  from 
packing  houses  in  Chicago.  w.  t.  w. 

Beloit,  Wis. 

We  receive  prices  for  farm  produce  as 
follows  at  our  town  of  Bethany :  Milch 
cows,  $40  to  $75  ;  fat  hogs,  $8  to  $8.25 
per  100  pounds;  corn,  50:  oats,  40;  but¬ 
ter  fat,  27  cents  per  pound ;  country  but¬ 
ter,  20.  Eggs  at  stores  in  trade  for 

groceries  and  dry  goods,  18  cents  per 

dozen.  Eggs  cash,  15  cents  per  dozen. 
Hay,  $8  to  $10  per  ton;  old  hens,  12  cents 
per  pound ;  potatoes,  60  to  75  ;  honey  per 
section,  20  cents  a  pound ;  yearling  steers, 
$30  per  head ;  two-year-old  steers,  $40 ; 
good  calves  sold  last  Fall  at  weaning  time 
for  $20  to  $25.  Some  three-year-old  steers, 
thin  in  flesh,  $60  per  head.  A  great  many 
cattle  are  being  fed  that  were  bought  by 
farmers  at  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas  City. 

Bothany,  Mo.  l.  t. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

,Cow  Losing  Teeth. 

Should  a  cow  in  good  health,  about  12 
years  old,  lose  its  front  teeth  ?  Is  it  a  sign 
of  disease,  or  only  that  of  age?  She  is  due 
to  freshen  June  27.  a.  s.  m. 

Maine.  ^ 

The  incisor  teeth  of  all  adult  cattle  are 
loose  and  they  tend  to  break  off  or  drop  out 
after  the  cow  is  12  years  old  or  over. 
There  is  no  exact  age  that  can  be  set  for 
the  losing  of  these  teeth.  It  varies  with 
different  cows.  A.  s.  a. 


Bitter  Milk. 

Will  you  tell  me  if  you  can  the  cause 
and  remedy  for  a  cow  that  gives  bitter  milk? 
She  is  drying  up  at  present  and  for  some 
time  has  not  had  any  turnips  that  might 
cause  it  and  at  present  is  only  having  light 
grain.  The  milk  has  been  getting  increas¬ 
ingly  bitter  for  some  time.  w.  n.  u. 

Masachusetts. 

It  would  be  best  to  dry  her  off  at  once- 
and  she  may  give  a  normal  flow  of  good 
milk  when  she  freshens.  You  do  not  say 
how  long  she  has  been  giving  milk,  so  we 
cannot  form  a  confident  opinion  regarding 
the  case.  a.  s.  a. 

Congested  Udder;  Colt  With  Cough. 

1.  I  have  a  two-year  old  heifer  that  has 
just  freshened,  and  her  udder  is  swollen  as 
hard  as  can  be.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  will  take  the  swelling  out.  2.  I  have 
an  eight-months-old  colt  that  coughs  quite 
a  little  for  the  last  few  days  and  has  be¬ 
gun  running  at  the  nose  a  little.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  I  could  give  to  stop  the 
cough  as  I  think  it  is  just  a  cold. 

New  York.  e.  l.  b. 

1.  Foment  the  udder  with  hot  water  three 
times  a  day  and  each  time  give  it  a  thor¬ 
ough  massaging  with  the  hands.  Also  rub 
the  milk  veins,  in  front  of  the  udder,  so 
as  to  encourage  flow  of  blood  away  from  the 
udder  toward  the  heart.  At  night  rub  with 
warm  melted  lard.  2.  Wet  all  feed  and 
see  that  the  stable  is  kept  clean,  well  ven¬ 
tilated  and  free  from  irritating  gases.  Give 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  glyco-heroin  three  times 
a  day  and  increase  the  dose  if  found  neces¬ 
sary  after  a  few  days  of  treatment. 

a.  s.  A. 


Warbles. 

I  have  a  heifer  one  year  old ;  on  her 
back  and  hips  are  long  lumps.  I  would 
call  them  grubs.  Are  they  dangerous,  and 
what  is  the  cure  for  them?  F.  j.  H. 

The  lumps  are  “warbles"  and  contain 
grubs  (larvae)  of  the  ox  warble  fly  (Hypo- 
derma  liueata)  and  come  from  eggs  de¬ 
posited  by  the  flies  in  Summer.  The  flies 
should  be  kept  away  by  free  use  of  fly 
repollers  at  times  of  fly  attack.  Squeeze 
out  and  destroy  each  grub,  else  they  will 
emerge  after  a  time,  burrow  into  the  ground 
and  afterward  come  forth  as  full  fledged 
flies  to  carry  on  the  pestiferous  work  of 
their  kind.  They  cause  much  misery  to 
the  animal  and  greatly  damage  hides  for 
purposes  of  the  tanner.  a.  s.  a. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Know  that  yarded  fowls  must  be  kept  active;  I 
(that  clean,  sweet  scratching  grounds  are 
‘  necessary  for  good  health  of  the  Hock; 
then  turn  under  the  top  soil  with  an 

Wheel 
Plow 


ISONASE 


Y' 

Light,  easily  handled, effective.  Price, 
$2.50;  with  hoes,  cultivator  teeth, 
etc. .$3-5°.  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder 
and  Wheel  Hoc  with  all  necess¬ 
ary  cultivating  tools.  $ ra.oo.  38  | 
combinations  to  choose  from. 
Also  potato  machinery,  spray¬ 
ers,  etc.  Write  for  our  ] 
new  booklet. 
Gardening, 
rrttft  Modern  ] 
Tools 
BATEMAN 
M’P’Or  CO. 
Box  1023 
Grealoch,  M.  9. 


■JPa  . 

Poultry  Book 
10c  by  malV 


MAKA-SHEL 


GRIT 


Box  J 


Good  results 
cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  obtained  from  poultry  If  J 
not  fed  a  Kood  grit.  ‘*Maka- 
Shel”  has  no  equal ;  tlu-re  is 
none  “lust  as  good.”  Ask 
your  dealer  or  send  us  $1.00 
for  two  100  lb.  bags ;  one  ton  for  $7.00,  f.  o.  b. 
curs.  Agents  wanted. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  oi 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1814 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peeltskill,  N.  Y. 
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A  Keen  Old  Farmer  Said: 

“You  Are  More  Fussy 
Than  I  Am” 

THE  old  gentleman  was  very  critical  and  loved  fine 
machines.  He  owned  an  EMPIRE  and  knew  we 
were  always  trying  to  make  EMPIRES  better. 

He  used  to  say  “The  EMPIRE  is  good  enough.  Let  it 
alone.  Don’t  be  so  fussy.” 

That  was  years  ago  Even  then  EMPIRES  were  the  house¬ 
hold  standard  for  quality  on  American  farms.  We  wish  we 
could  take  that  dear  old  gentleman  through  our 
factory  today.  He  would  see  rows  of  finished 

EMPIRE 

Cream  Separators 

so  perfectly  made,  they  start  under 
the  mere  weight  of  the  crank.  He 
could  hold  his  ear  close  to  one,  run¬ 
ning  at  full  speed,  and  hear  the  tick¬ 
ing  of  his  watch  at  his  other  ear.  It 
pays  to  be  fussy  about  quality. 

You  may  have  a 

FREE  TRIAL 

if  you  like.  Why  not  exchange  your 
present  separator  in  part  payment 
for  an  EMPIRE? 

Price  $25  to  $150 

EMPIRE  quality  and  EMPIRE  courtesy  go  hand  in  hand.  There  is  a 
big  demand  for  our  Catalogs,  We  have  printed  two  editions  already  this 
year.  Do  you  want  one  ?  Ask  for  Catalog  112 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Company 

Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Chicago,  III.  Portland,  Ore.  Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 
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STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFETO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 


It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 


Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 


Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT.  -  -  MICHIGAN 


^Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.  I  ncrease  your 
profits  by  using 

BlatcliforcTs  Calf  Meal 

The  perfect  milk  substi¬ 
tute— the  best  since  1S00. 

Writei  today  for  free 
book,  "How  to  Raise 
Calves.”  Your  namo  and  ad. 
drese  on  a  postal  is  enough. 

Blatchford's 
Calf  Meal 
Factory 

Waukegan,  III, 


AND  UP¬ 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO-  CATCH. 

It  la  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa¬ 
tor  for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;  making  heavy  or  light 
cream.  Designed  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotels  and  privato 
families.  Different  from  tills  pic¬ 
ture,  which  Illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  Is 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
(dairy  Is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address; 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


BAINBRIDGE.  N.Y. 


Bees 

for  the 

Farm 


Need  little  attention  and  pay  big  profits 
If  you  are  interested  in  them  send  for  « 
sample  copy  of  Gleanings  in  Beo  Culture. 
Also  a  bee  supply  catalog. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

Box  350.  Medina,  Ohio. 


RAW  GROUND  LIME 

Good  for  ell  Crops.  Quickly  available. 
Order  now. 

F.  E.  CONLEY  LIME  CO.,  -  l/TICA,  /V.  Y. 


A  Clean  Dairy  Barn 

i  With  Half  the  Work  i 


By  using  a  Porter  Litter  Carrier.  It  works  on  our 
Columbian  Steel  track,  is  easy  running ;aml  will  . 
L  carry  heavy  loads.  Our  Perfect  Stanchions  lino  up  tho  A 
k  cows  without  interfering  with  their  comfort.  Porter  M 
m  Steel  Stalls  give  perfect  ventilation  and  light  M 
A  throughout  tlie  barn  and  make  it  easy  to  keep  tho 

cows  clean.  gg 

-HL  We  also  make  the  celebrated  Porter  Hay  Car-  gg 
riers  ami  Barn  Door  Hangers. 

Send  for  catalog  of  our  Perfect  Barn 
Equipment. 

m  J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  Ottawa,  III.  By 


1®13. 
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The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CON  LEST. 

The  twenty-fourth  week  of  the  contest 
shows  a  slight  gain  in  egg  production,  the 
number  laid  during  the  week  being  2,20.3  ; 
this  is  26  more  than  were  laid  last  week. 
The  White  Leghorns  laid  1,036,  which  is 
IT  less  than  they  laid  the  previous  week. 
But  the  even  and  steady  laying  of  the 
Leghorn  pens  is  quite  notable;  only  two 
birds  out  of  the  215,  failed  to  lay  during 
the  week.  The  lowest  number  any  pen  of 
the  White  Leghorns  laid  was  17  :  two  pens 
laid  19 ;  all  of  the  other  40  pens  laid 
between  20  and  30.  Comparine  this  with 
the  laying  of  some  of  the  other  breeds 
we  find  that  out  of  40  Barred  Bocks  seven 
birds  did  not  lay  an  egg;  out  of  10  White 
Rocks  one  did  not  lay ;  out  of  55  White 
Wyandottes  three  did  not  produce  an  egg; 
out  of  40  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  only 
one  bird  did  not  lay;  out  oi  25  R.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  live  did1  not  produce  an  egg; 
out  of  20  White  Orpingtons,  six  did  not 
lay,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  for 
steady  egg  production  the  White  Leghorns 
lead. 

There  will  be  a  glad  little  woman  out 
In  the  mountains  of  Idaho,  when  the  mail 
brings  Mrs.  H.  F.  Haynes  the  news  that 
her  pen  of  White  Wyandottes- — which  she 
sent  on  horseback  and  by  coach  55  miles 
to  the  nearest  railroad,  and  2.500  miles 
by  rail  to  the  contest — made  the  highest 
score  for  the  week,  viz.,  30.  even  though 
W.  L.  Sleegur's  pen  of  White  Leghorns 
tie  with  the  same  number.  Mrs.  Hayes’ 
Wyandottes  are  well  up  in  the  total  score 
also,  having  laid  375. 

Two  pens  of  White  Leghorns  tie  for  sec¬ 
ond  place  with  records  of  29  each.  They 
are  the  White  Leghorn  Poultry  Yards,  and 
F.  A.  Jones'  pen.  Beulah  Farms  White 
Wyandottes  laid  28 ;  Howard  Steel's  S.  C. 
R.  I.  Reds,  28 ;  Eglantine  Farm’s  White 
Leghorns,  28  ;  Ingleside  Farm’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  28;  A.  P.  Robinson's  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  28,  and  Mt.  Orchard  Poultry  Farm’s 
Buff  Orpingtons,  28.  Five  pens  laid  27 
each,  four  of  the  five  being  White  Leghorn 
pens. 

Thomas  Barron’s  pen  of  White  Leghorns 
laid  26,  and  Edward  Cam’s  pen,  23  ;  these 
two  pens  continue  to  lead  in  the  totrfl 
score,  with  records  of  546  and  489.  Ed¬ 
ward  Cam  leads  in  the  White  Wyandottes 
also,  Ins  pen  having  a  total  of  444.  Beulah 
Farm’s  White  Wyandottes  have  a  record 
of  426 ;  George  P.  Dearborn's  S.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  415;  Dr.  J.  A.  Fritchey’s  pen 
of  the  same  breed,  408;  and  O.  A.  Foster’s 
pen  of  White  Leghorns,  42S  ;  Braeside  Poul¬ 
try  Farm’s  White  Leghorns,  430 ;  but  the 
highest  score  of  any  American  pen  is  made 
by  George  II.  Schmitz's  Buff  Leghorns,  their 
record  being  467.  The  total  number  of 
eggs  laid  to  date  is  29,878. 

GEO.  A.  COSGKOVB. 


’The  Californian  Egg  Contest. 

The  ninth  week  of  the  Napa  County 
(Cal.)  egg-laying  contest  showed  a  marked 
falling  off  in  the  egg  receipts  per  pen.  This 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  week 
was  remarkably  hot  for  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  the  weather  affected  the  hens 
most  noticeably.  Another  fact  worth  no¬ 
tice  is  that  out  of  the  first  five  pens,  three 
are  of  the  American  breeds,  the  second  and 
third  pens  are  Barred  Rocks  and  the  fourth 
are  Buff  Wyandottes ;  the  first  and  fifth 
arc  White  Leghorns,  but  it  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  are  26  pens  of 
White  Leghorns  and  a  relatively  small 
number  of  the  American  breeds,  and  only 
one  pen  of  Buff  Wyandottes,  which  pen  has 
been  among  the  high  yielders  from  the 
beginning.  To  show  what  effect  the  hot 
Weather  had  on  the  pens,  even  the  first  pen 
of  White  Leghorns  dropped  from  a  yield 
of  31  the  previous  week,  to  17  the  past 
weerk ;  a  pen  of  Buff  Orpingtons  from  Ne¬ 
braska  dropped  from  33  to  13 ;  the  Buff 
Wyandottes  from  29  to  15,  and  this  was 
so  in  every  pen  all  down  the  line;  some 
of  the  pens  laying  only  five,  seven,  eight 
and  nine  this  past  week.  The  record  to 
date  for  the  leading  15  pens  is  as  follows : 

Blom  &  Son,  W.  Leghorns . 261 

Geo.  Lubbens,  Barred  Rocks . 239 

L.  Stice,  Barred  Rocks . 233 

Pearson’s  Buff  Wyandottes . 229 

Stratton,  W.  Leghorns . 227 

Brupbacher,  W.  Leghorns .  ..  .226 

Schroeder,  W.  Leghorns . 225 

Bunjes,  W.  Leghorns . 224 

Lehman,  White  Rocks . 222 

Often,  W.  leghorns . 219 

Tobins,  Barred  Rocks . 216 

Clardy,  B.  Orpingtons . 215 

Porter,  IV.  Leghorns . 214 

McM  il Ion,  W.  Leghorns . 214 

Shurtleff,  W.  Rocks . 212 

It  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  these  birds 
are  confined  all  in  one  large  building,  and 
do  not  get  outdoors  at  all ;  how  they  will 
stand  the  confinement  when  Summer 
weather  arrives  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
that  there  will  be  some  interesting  data 
forthcoming  at  the  end  of  the  year  cannot 
be  doubted.  w.  h.  pearson. 

Alameda,  Co.,  Cal. 


Money  in  Egg. 


Is  this  possible? 

“Camden,  N.  J.,  April  22.— When  Mr 
Loorgc  SImphon  of  No.  2725  Concoi 
opened  an  egg  this  morning  a  liv 
ent  piece  fell  out.  Imbedded  in  the  cent 
or  t be  nickel  was  a  large  black  shot.”  s. 

i  lie  oviduct  in  which  an  egg  is  fornn 
nns  no  connection  with  the  digestive  tra 
th tough  which  any  substance  swallowed  1 
could  pass,  except  possibly  at  tl 
end  where  both  oviduct  and  <1 
tract  discharge  their  conten 
a  common  orifice.  After  an  ey 
lull .v  completed  it  is,  in  very  rn ' 


the  lien 
extreme 
gestive 
through 
has  been 


- -  vu  I 

tm<  H«CCS’  A™*  ,>nc*1  by  a  reversed  co 
son,..!?!,1  of  the  Imiscles  of  the  oviduct 
J  T*H,>ar  lts  P°int  of  origin,  ai 
.1.'  to  retrace  its  course  through  the  oi 
tald"K  on  another  layer  of  album* 
A.8,eco,ul  sllell.  This  accounts  for  t 
or  1,11  ‘‘BR  sometimes  found;  wheth 

aot  It  would  be  within  the  range 


possibility  for  a  coin  to  enter  or  be  placed 
within,  the  end  of  the  oviduct  and  be  forced 
up  that  passage  to  descend  within  an  egg, 
I  cannot  say ;  it  would  require  much  bet¬ 
ter  evidence  than  a  newspaper  item,  how¬ 
ever,  to  induce  me  to  believe  that  it  has 
ever  occurred.  m.  b.  d. 


Feather-pulling  Fowls 

What  can  be  done  for  Leghorn  fowls  who 
eat  off  the  feathers  of  other  chickens  until 
the  breasts  and  backs  are  almost  bare? 
They  are  splendid  layers  and  have  laid 
well  all  Winter,  and  still  seem  to  have 
plenty  of  eggs.  Some  think  there  is  no 
cure  and  that  they  will  have  to  be  killed. 

Pennsylvania.  t.  m.  r. 

This  vice  is  most  apt  to  he  seen  among 
fowls  that  have  been  closely  confined  and 
fed  upon  a  too  limited  diet,  usually  contain¬ 
ing  an  excess  of  corn.  Idleness  and  a  de¬ 
praved  appetite  resulting  from  Indigestion 
are  probably  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble 
We  would  separate  the  worst  offenders 
from  the  rest  of  the  flock  and  give  them 
all  as  free  range  as  possible,  at  the  same 
time  seeing  to  it  that  their  rations  con¬ 
tained  a  sufficiency  of  animal  food  like 
skim-milk  or  beef  scrap,  that  they  had  a  va¬ 
riety  of  grains  and  plenty  of  grit,  oyster 
shell,  and  charcoal.  With  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  or  two  of  the  worst  culprits, 
we  do  not  believe  that  you  will  find  it 
necessary  to  kill  those  birds  that  have 
formed  this  vicious  habit.  M.  B.  D. 


Fowls  in  Small  Run. 

I  have  a  good  chicken  coop  and  have 
a  run  about  30  feet  by  25.  The  coop  Is 
16x8  feet.  How  many  chickens  do  you  think 
will  do  well  in  that  kind  of  a  coop?  I  am 
going  to  have  White  Leghorns.  What  kind 
of  grass  could  I  plant  in  the  yard,  as  I 
have  got  to  keep  them  shut  up?  I  am 
going  to  cut  the  yard  in  two  so  it  will  give 
the  grass  a  chance  to  grow.  I  have  seen 
some  plant  in  a  chicken  run,  like  cabbage, 
but  it  was  about  three  feet  high.  Please 
tell  me  the  name,  for  I  think  it  is  good 
stuff.  A.  F. 

Warren,  O. 

You  should  be  able  to  keep  from  40  to  50 
hens  in  such  a  house  as  you  describe, 
though  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
green  stuff  of  any  kind  upon  a  yard  of 
that  size.  As  you  cannot  have  a  permanent 
sod,  you  will  probably  find  it  best  to  sow 
oats,  barley,  or  rye  upon  one- naif  the  run 
and  turn  the  fowls  upon  that  after  It  has 
reached  a  height  of  several  inches,  sowing 
the  other  side  at  the  same  time.  The  plant 
that  you  saw  was  probably  Dwarf  Essex 
rape.  This  may  be  sown  at  any  time 
through  the  Summer,  will  reach  edible  size 
in  from  six  to  eight  weeks,  and  a  small 
patch  well  cultivated  upon  rich  ground  will 
furnish  a  very  large  amount  of  green  forage 
for  your  fowls.  m.  b.  d. 


Incubation  Troubles:  Turkeys  and  Guineas 
with  Hens. 


What  do  you  think  of  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes?  Are  they  considered  good  sitters? 
I  have  a  pen  of  15  pullets,  two  of  which 
sit  very  early  and  the  13  others,  from 
February  23  to  April  18  (55  days)  they 
have  laid  278  eggs.  Twice  in  that  time 
the  13  have  laid  14  eggs  in  one  day. 
What  breed  do  you  consider  best  for  sit¬ 
ting?  Do  you  think  a  person  could  run  an 
Incubator  successfully  (having  had  no 
experience),  by  carefully  following  direc¬ 
tions?  I  took  150  eggs  to  be  hatched  in 
incubators,  by  a  poultry  farm  man  and 
only  got  23  chicks  (not  counting  a  few 
cripples)  about  five  of  which  died.  I  paid 
him  83.  Many  others  around  here  lost 
heavily,  by  giving  him  expensive  eggs 
to  hatch,  some  not  even  getting  as  many 
ns  myself,  yet  receiving  bills  for  full 
amount.  Can  lie  collect  same?  My  eggs  set 
under  hens  hatched  nine  chicks  from  12 
and  13  eggs — no  cripples — all  lived.  3.  I 
have  White  Guineas  and  White  Holland  tur¬ 
keys  which  run  with  my  hens  ;  have  had  no 
trouble  with  them  as  yet  (one  year),  but 
have  been  told  they  should  not  be  together. 
What  Is  your  experience  with  them? 

New  York.  a.  r.  h. 

1.  Any  of  the  American  breeds  make 
good  sitters,  in  fact  almost  too  good,  and 
of  these  I  know  of  none  more  satisfactory 
than  the  Wyandottes.  I  had,  one  season, 
about  15  White  Wyandottes.  sitting  in  open 
crates,  arranged  in  a  circle  on  my  cow 
stable  floor ;  food  and  water  were  kept  con¬ 
stantly  before  them  and  most  of  them 
hatched  two  sittings  of  eggs  each  before 
being  released.  It  was  a  happy  social  cir¬ 
cle,  with  little  gossip  and  no  scraps  but 
was  kept  under  close  observation  during 
the  six  weeks’  session. 

2.  One  should  have  no  trouble  In  run¬ 
ning  a  good  incubator  successfully,  even 
though  without  experience.  The  inexperi¬ 
enced  frequently  do  better  than  old  hands 
ns  they  are  more  apt  to  follow  instructions 
closely.  The  poor  hatch  you  speak  of  may. 
or  may  not,  have  been  the  fault  of  the  in¬ 
cubator  operator.  Unless  he  guaranteed  a 
certain  percentage  of  chicks  from  the  eggs 
he  is  legally  entitled  to  full  pay,  whatever 
the  moral  obligation  may  be  . 

3.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  allow  tur¬ 

keys  to  run  with  other  poultry  as  the  para¬ 
site  causing  black-head  in  turkeys  also  in¬ 
fects  other  domestic  fowls  and  may  be 
acquired  from  them.  m.  b.’  d. 


CAWN  AM)  WHITE  INDIAN  KUNN I 
r,  ami  S  C.  White  Leghorns.  Eggs,  da 

old  (  hicks  and  Dncklipgs  from  bred-to-lay,  fr< 
range  stock  at  farmer’s  prices.  Catalogue  fr« 

200  RREEDING  HENS  -  $1  EACH 
PATTERSON  POULTRY  l’ARM,  Clayton  N. 

Hnne’s  Crescent  Strain  of  Rose  Comb  _ 

none  S  Rel|s  a||l)  Mammoth  Bronze  '  Urkej 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  exhibition  matings:  al 
utility  matings  ot  tested  layers.  Three  of  my  ■' 
bany  and  Schenectady  winners  will  bo  given  free 
the  parties  ordering  the  largest  number  of  eggs  di 
mg  months  of  April  and  Mnv.  1913  Mating  list  fr< 
D.  R.  HONE.  CRESCENT  HILL  FARM.  SHARON  SPRINGS  N 


INDIAN  R 

(White  egg  strain.) 

MRS.  JAS.  WITNEY, 


U  N  N  E  R  S 

13— SI:  50 — $3.50. 

Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

(J  I A  NT  STRAIN  MAMMOTH  BRONZE 
U  Tl  RKEl  EGGS-  IS  per  setting  of  11.  White 
Wyandotte  and  B.  P.  Hock  eggs,$l  per  setting  of  15: 
*3  per  hundred.  C.  A.  HERSHEY.  R.  No.  1.  TiHie  Pa 


“That  roof  is 
not  going  to 
cost  as  much 
as  1  thought” 


rtain-teed 


Quality  Certified  Durability  Guaranteed 

Roofing  in  Rolls  and  Shingle 


The  users  of  this  modem,  easy-to-lay 
Certain- teed  Roofing  are  saving  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars — on  every  roll  and  crate  of 
shingles  is  a  Certain-teed  label  of  Quality 
— a  IS -year  guarantee  of  Durability. 

Get  Our  New  Book 

“Modem  Building  Ideas  and  Plans"— ■ 

It  would  ordinarily  sell  for  $1 — but  as  it 
illustrates  the  use  of  our  Certain-teed 
Roofin';  on  all  kinds  model  city, 
factory,  and  farm  buildings,  we 
offer  it  to  you  at  25c.  We  prefer  to 
have  you  goto  your  lumber,  hardware 
or  building  material  dealer,  who  will 
gladly  get  you  a  copy  Free.  If  you 
write  us,  enclose  25c  to  cover  cost, 
postage  and  mailing. 

General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

E.  St.  Loula,  III.  York,  Pa. 
Marseille*,  III.  Minneapolis, 

San  Francisco  Winnipeg,  Canada 


MATTITUCK  WHITE 
LEGHORN  FARM  CHICKS 

please  others — they  will  please  you. 

One  customer  has  bought  4000  from  week  to  week 
since  .March  1st. 

Another  has  had  200  weekly  since  April  1st. 

A  third  customer  writes:  "Send  me  another  hundred 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  still  have  97  of  the  hundred  pur¬ 
chased  April  2d.  and  they  are  growing  like  weeds.” 

The  price  is  $9. 00  per  hundred 

You  run  no  risk.  Send  for  circulars. 
Satisfaction  in  every  respect  is  guaranteed. 

A.  H.  PENNY,  -  -  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

May  and  June  You  Get  MIN0RCAS — 
BURNETT  BEAUTIESfor.  Reduced  Rate 

We  n  ro  giving  a  new  crate,  made  for  us,  costing 
65c.  for  100  eggs,  free  with  each  100  egg  order. 
Also  a  free  case  with  50  order  and  a  15  eggs 
order — a  beauty.  Most  every  egg  has  hatched  that 
was  sent  out  this  year.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  the 
best  Minorcas  on  earth  for  only  a  low  price.  Pullets 
hatched  in  June  will  be  your  money-makers  next 
March.  Send  for  circular  at  once  on  June  special. 
COIDENHAM  POULTRY  YARDS,  MONTGOMERY.  N.  Y 


BlUT  WHITE  I.KGHOKXS,  8.  C.  It.  I.  IIKIIS— E*CS,  90c.  per  15 
$l.:»o  per  30.  Mottled  A  neon  as,  HI.  Minorcas,  cki?8,  $1.00  pet 
15;  $1.75  per  30.  Catalogue  free.  John  A.  Koth.  (^uukertowa,  l*a 


IMPERIAL  RINGLETS,  BARRE0  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  ex- 

*  clusively  direct  from  Thompson  eggs.  $1  and  12 

per  15.  J-  K.  LAIBLE,  Newark,  New  York 

HATCHING  KGGS-From  trap-nested  W.  P. 
Hocks.  $6 per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN.  Mt.  Kiseo,  N.Y. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs 

$5—100.  Buff  Orpington  Chickens.  $4—100  In  buy¬ 
ing  our  stock  none  was  too  good  for  us.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  •  EVERGREEN.  Snffern,  N.  Y. 


nARLINGTON  WHITE  R0CKS-A  combination  of  quality 
u  and  utility  bred  birds,  from  the  best  strains  in 
America-  Start  right.  Try  a  pen  of  them  at  $2  and 
$3  each  bird  as  to  quality,  or  100  eggs  at  5c.  each  for 
balance  of  season.  References  furnished;  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  JAMES  T.  JONES,  Darlington,  Md. 

THE  FARMER’S  FAVORITE  WINTER  LAYERS— Kellorstrass 
1  White  Orpingtons.  Kggs.  *6.00  luindl 
Baby  Chicks.  W.  R.  Stevens,  Culver  Road,  Lyons,  N 


“?• 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKSqf^V'p!* 

white  eggs.  $1.00  per  13:  $6.00  per  100. 

ROY  CRANDALL,  .  Albion,  N.  Y. 

Indian  Runner 

fawn  and  white,  large  and  racy  eggs.  $1  per  11:  $7- 
per  100.  Also  Buff  Orpington  Barred  and  White 
Rock  eggs,  $1  per  15.  S.  T.  WiTMER,  Union  Deposit,  Pa. 


New  York  Prize-Winning  Strains-™^ 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds;  Brown,  White  Leghorns 
Eggs.  $1.50, 15  :  $7,  100.  Dark,  Light  Brahmas;  Eggs 
$2.50,  15.  Catalog  tree.  A  few  choice  breeders  for 
sale.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Biverdale,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMEN  —Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 


- ip  for  II 

_ _  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  OONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  -:-  MARIETTA  PA 


MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS 

R.  No.  24,  Athens.  Pa.  Breeders  for  32  \enrs  of 
purebred  poultry  of  high  quality.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing-  Silver  Campines,  Leghorns.  Minorcas,  Reds, 
Wyandottes, Cochins, Kocks,  Geese,  Dncks, Guineas. 

WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  PEKIN  DUCKS 

They  have  won  21  first  prizes  this  season  out  of  24 
competed  for,  including  four  first  at  Grand  I’entral 
Palace,  and  three  first  and  a  second  at  Madison 
Square  Garden.  Fertile  Eggs,  $2.00  for  11.  Wo  also 
breed  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Bronze 
A?Ld.  ^hitfi  Guineas.  RIDGELEIGH 
FRLII  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  Huntington, N.Y. 

RARY  flHIY — etifh — 8.C. White  Leghorns,  Prize 
UMU  i  G  ll  I A  stock,  free  range.  $10.00  per  100.  I. 
R.  duel;  eggs:  all  7c.  each:  $5.00  per  100.  Stock  for 

sale.  R0CKEY  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Ruhv  1  fir  F.  Leghorn  Eggs, 

DaDy  ^niCKS  lUC  $;!>50  hundred.  Baby 

Ducks,  15c:  Mammoth  Pekin  Eggs,  15  for  $1:  $5  a 

hundred.  TRI  STATES  POULTRY  FARM,  Port  Jervis.  N  Y. 

Abovo  Poultry  Farms  Go.,  Inc. 

CHATHAM,  NEW  JERSEY 
Established.  1904  Breeders  and  shippers  of  high 
class  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hatching  Eggs.  Baby 
chicks.  Cockerels.  Write  for  price  list. 

PRIZE  WINNING  STOCK 

Exhibition  and  utility  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  S.  C.  K.  I.  Reds;  day-old 
chicks  eggs  by  clutch  or  1000;  book  your  orders  early. 

KN0LLW00D  FARM,  K& 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

Stock  selected  for  vigor  and  given  freerangeon  large 
farm.  IntheCornell  Breed  Testing  project  last  year 
one  pullet  from  this  flock  laid  216  eggs,  another  laid 
212  eggs.  The  ten  pullets  laid  1739  eggs.  Eggs  $6.00  per 
100.  Eggs  that  fail  to  hatch  replaced  at  half-price. 
F.  E.  STRONG,  R.  D.  2,  -  -  .  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 

Nonpareil  strain,  utility  bred,  $1  per  15:  $3.50  per  100. 

B.  H.  HENION,  -  -  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

RARRFn  ROCKS  ,,re,i  *n  very  best  blood 

DAIYXVLD  IVUUIVJ  Hues.  Eggs.  $1  per  15  ami 
$4  per  100.  CHAS.  T.  DOWNING.  R.  2,  West  Chester.  Pa. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
AND  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
$1  per  15.  Mrs.  Arthur  Hawkins,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

Rahv  PBirlra- Leghorns,  Barred 
paDy  pniCKB  R(1(.kSi  R  c  Reds.  Strong, 

livable.  From  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  range 
breeders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  tree. 
WESLEY  GRINNELL  -  SOUL'S,  N.  Y. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Lance,  vigorous,  true  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  type.  Unlimited 
range.  Pendsteut  layers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

CUSTOM  HATCHING 

by  the  *«me  mammoth  incubators  am!  expert  operation  that 
produces  our  famous  chirks.  *3  |*-r  compartment  of  150  eggs. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  SALT  POINT,  DUTCHESS  CO.,  N.Y. 


YOUR 

MONEY 

BACK 


on  infertile  eggs.  Bred-to-lay  S.C.  R.  P 
DCnC  100,  $6.00;  50,  $3.00:  30.  $2.00. 
I1L.UO  Sitting,  by  parcel  post,  $1.25. 
Circular.  W.  A.  BUCK,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY.  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hate  hing.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH.  602  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Austin’s  200 


EGG 

STRAIN 


S.C,  Rhode  Island  Reds 


White  Indian  Runner  Ducksif^*3 

English  Runners.  Eggs,  $1  per  sitting  11  eggs.  Crys¬ 
tal  White  Eggs.  R.  W.  Shipman,  R.  3,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  $3-100:  $1.75-  50  :  75c-15:  $25—1000.  5(H)  hens  at  $ 

75c  per  15;  $4  per  100;  from  an  extra  large  sized  and 
one  of  the  best-laying  strains  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
in  existence.  J.  M.  CASE.  Gilboa.  New  York 


P/^OC-FROM  WHITE  ORPINGTONS,  winners  in 
the  show  room:  also  in  egg-laying 
contests  $3  00  per  15.  Write  for  mating  list. 

GOLDEN  ROD  POULTRY  FARM,  •  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


$3.00,  $5.00  and  $10.00  per  set  (15).  Utility  $6.00  per 
100  .  904  fertility  guaranteed  Cockerels,  yearlings, 
pullets,  baby  chirrs. 

AUSTIN  S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17.  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Won  national  egg  laying  contest.  Mature  early, 
make  finest  broilers,  are  good  mothers,  and  most 
beautiful  aud  profitable  of  all  fowls.  I  have  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  from  my  famous  flock  of  record-breaking 
layers,  deep  glowing  red  to  the  skin.  Reds,  Rose 
and  Single  Comb,  raised  on  fine  free  range  in  colony 
houses  wide  open  all  Winter.  Hardy,  vigorous, 
heavy  Winter-laying  birds.  I  guarantee  high  fertil¬ 
ity,  safe  delivery  and  strict  upright  dealing  all 
through.  Further  particulars  and  prices  on  request. 
NOTICE— I  have  only  a  very  few  of  my  large,  splen 
did  Cockerels  from  record-laying  mothers  left.  Fin¬ 
est  birds  for  egg-laying  strain.  Also  few  beautiful 
yearlings  now  laying  heavily.  Fine  for  breeders. 
VI BERT  RED  FARM,  Box  1,  WESTON,  N.  .1, 

S.C. White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 

$3-100;  $1.75—  50  :  75c— 15:  $25—1000.  500  hens  at  $! 
apiece.  They  are  a  fine  bunch  of  breeders.  With 
each  order  of  240  or  more  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  eggs  we 
will  give  you  15  eggs  from  3  of  our  best  pens—  5  eggs 
from  each  pen.  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Gilboa,  N.Y. 


ft  G—  Choice  Buff  Wyandotte  Eggs  exclu 
“  ^  sively.  $1  per  sitting  of  15:  $5  hun¬ 

dred.  Purebred:  free  range:  good  layers. 
CHAS.  I.  MILLER.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Hudson.  N.  Y 


Columbian  Rocks— Aurora  Strain 

1st  prize  winners  at  New  York  and  Buffalo.  Eggs, 
$3.00  and  $5.00  per  15.  Free  mating  list. 

LEW  It.  BOWN,  -  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Rarrprl  Rnrk  Faffc- sPe<'inl  nutting,  $1  per  i5: 

D  Cl  1 1  C U  nUbA  Loo0  utility,  $4  per  101).  Indian  Run¬ 
ner  Duck  eggs.  $1  nor  12.  Also  50  Barred  Rock 
hens.  J.  I.  HERETER,  R.  D.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


\VHITt  WYANDOnES.  LAKENVELDERS,  BUFF  LEGHORNS. 

”  The  kind  that  please.  Dotte  and  Leghorn  eggs 
reduced  prices:  $1—15:  $1  75— 31);  $3—60.  Circulars. 

0WNLAND  FARM.  -  Box  497,  -  SO  HAMMOND.  N.  Y. 

Davis  Poultry  Farm 

S.  C.  K.  I.  BEDS 

ALSO  BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS. 

Dav-flM  n,;rU-*15  Per  100.  Full  count  guar- 
v. TUCKS  antued  on  delivery.  Hatching 


Eggs. 


BERLIN 


MASS. 


Turkey,  Chicken  and  Duck  EggsiM£*Si 

Parcel  Post.  W.  R.  CARLE,  R.  F.  0,  1,  Jacobsburg,  Ohio 


Baby  Chicks  10k.  each 

Reductions  on  all  orders  over  100.  A 11  breeders 
are  on  free  range  and  from  selected  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.  Prompt  delivery.  A  hatch  every 
week.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

Chas-  R.  Stone,  Baby  Chicken  Farm.Staatsburg-on-Hudson.N  Y 


g  a ri a n* *a * E n glisli  PARTRIDGES  |  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game.  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails. 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants.  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks.  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes. 
Squirrels.  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  ami 
animals.  \VM.  «J.  MACKENSKN,  Natural 
ist,  Department  10,  Yardley,  Fa. 

200  Breeding  Pekin  Ducks  For  Sale 

WHITE  HORSE  FARMS.  A  K  Heath.  Mgr..  PAOLI,  PENN. 

Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

$3  per  10.  R.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Eggs,  $1  per  15.  I.  R.  Du-k 
Eggs,  $1  per  10.  Purebred  S.  C.  White  leghorn  eggs 
$1  per  20.  White  eggs  from  pure  White  R.  Ducks, 
*2.50  per  10.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


MY  BAKREO  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  have  won  «t  the  leaillns 

shown.  Kxtt  *»  large,  narrow  barred,  true  rock  shape.  Every 
specimen  mated  for  i*o«t  results.  15  years  a  breeder.  Choicest 
matings,  $2  for  15  ;  utility  matinee,  $5  for  100.  HILL- 
HURST  FARM,  F.  H.  Rlvonburgn,  Proo. ,  Munnavllle,  N.Y. 


THE  RURAL  R  EW-VOR  K  E  l*. 


May  lt( 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Yours  received  enclosing  check  for  $4 
in  settlement  of  the  protested  check.  I 
wish  to  thank  you  roost  heartily.  I  am 
sure  I  would  never  have  been  able  to  col¬ 
lect  it.  I  like  the  way  The  R.  N.-Y.  goes 
after  crooks  and  schemes.  Keep  the  good 
work  up.  Lots  of  farm  papers  claim  to 
protect  their  readers,  but  I  call  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  way  real  protection.  c.  e.  b. 

Colorado. 

We  have  no  criticism  of  papers  that 
make  no  pretense  of  protecting  its  read¬ 
ers.  If  the  subscribers  want  them  for 
other  features,  they  probably  get  the 

worth  of  their  money.  But  when  a 

paper  promises  protection  and  then  de¬ 
nies  it,  that  paper  is  in  a  conspiracy 
-  with  rogues  to  fleece  its  subscribers,  and 
no  word  of  condemnation  is  severe 
enough  for  them.  A  few  papers  sailing 
under  farm  titles  merit  the  criticism. 

In  April,  1912,  I  bought  a  farm  in  Con¬ 
necticut  through  a  local  agent  at  New 

Haven  for  .$‘5,500.  The  E.  A.  Strout  Farm 
Agency  had  it  listed  at  the  time  for  $3,800. 
In  August.  1912,  I  offered  to  resell  the 
place  for  $5,000.  The  Strout  agent  said 
he  could  get  $5,500  for  it,  and  wanted  me 
to  list  it  with  him,  which  I  did.  I  re¬ 
cently  sold  the  farm  through  another  agent 
for  $4,500.  Now  the  Strout  Agency  claim 
I  owe  them  $55  for  a  commission  and  have 
sent  me  a  bill  for  that  amount,  which  they 
call  a  withdrawal  fee.  They  never  made 
any  real  effort  to  sell  the  farm,  and  I  do 
not  see  why  I  should  pay  them  anything, 
but  I  signed  their  blank  without  reading  it 
and  I  see  now  that  there  is  a  provision  for 
a  withdrawal  fee.  Can  they  collect  it? 

Connecticut.  p.  j.  r. 

In  the  blank  we  find  the  following 
clause — 

Should  the  property  above  described  be 
withdrawn  from  your  [the  Strout  company] 
hands,  .or  sold  by  any  person  not  procured 
by  you,  I  will,  in  consideration  of  your 
having  undertaken  the  sale  thereof,  pay 
you  forthwith  as  withdrawal  fee  one  per 
cent  of  the  said  net  price,  which  in  no  case 
shall  be  less  than  $25. 

My  death  shall  have  the  same  effect  as 
a  withdrawal  of  the  property  by  me  in 
lifetime,  except  that  in  case  my  heirs  relist 
the  same  within  three  months  thereafter 
no  withdrawal  fee  shall  be  chargeable  to 
my  estate. 

Ostrander  was  no  model  for  real  es¬ 
tate  agents,  but  it  may  be  said  in  jus¬ 
tice  to  bint  that  we  have  no  record  of 
his  following  his  victim  beyond  the 
grave;  at  worst  Ostrander  collected  his 
fees  in  advance  and  the  agony  was 
over,  and  the  losses  could  be  charged 
to  experience  and  forgotten,  but  the 
Strout  Agency  holds  a  perpetual  club 
over  the  head  of  the  victim  while  he 
lives  and  then  claims  the  right  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  widow  and  orphans  after  the 
victim  is  dead.  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  time  that  this  alleged  listing  is  to 
run.  and  it  would  seem  that  once  listed 
it  might  run  through  the  family  for 
generations  to  come. 

Answering  the  inquiry  of  our  sub¬ 
scriber,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
Strout  Agency  can  collect  any  such 
claim  and  it  is  about  time  that  the 


previous  net  earnings  of  the  M.  W. 
Savage  Factories,  Inc.,  in  which  the  sub¬ 
scriber  is  asked  to  invest.  When  a 
manufacturer  or  other  enterprise  with 
good  assets  in  excess  of  their  liabilities 
and  with  a  good  business  record  behind 
the  concern  is  in  need  of  money  to 
finance  and  extend  the  business,  the  in¬ 
variable  practice  of  such  concerns  is 
to  go  to  the  money  markets  and  secure 
the  money  at  the  best  possible  terms — 
any  business  concern  with  ample  assets 
can  always  get  money  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest.  But  the  promoter  soliciting 
investment  in  his  interprises  from  coun¬ 
try  people  rarely  or  never  makes  a  state¬ 
ment  of  his  assets  and  liabilities  and  the 
only  conclusion  is  that  such  a  statement 
would  not  bear  scrutiny.  Promoters 
have,  in  the  past,  been  so  successful  in 
getting  hold  of  the  hard-earned  savings 
of  inexperienced  people  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  consider  all  that  is 
necessary  to  give  the  investor  is  a  good¬ 
ly  supply  of  “confidence  dope”  and  glow¬ 
ing  statements  as  to  the  returns  the  in¬ 
vestor  is  almost  but  not  quite  sure 
to  receive.  There  are  many  of  these 
promoters  at  large,  who,  if  they  had 
their  deserts,  would  be  enjoying  the 
companionship  of  the  distinguished  Jul¬ 
ian  Hawthorne  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

I  invested  $500— the  savings  of  three 
years — with  W.  M.  Ostrander  in  a  strip  of 
Grant  Terrace  swamp  land,  20x100.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  investment  it  is  not  worth 
the  taxes.  Ostrander  refused  to  take  it  off 
my  hands  at  any  price.  I  plead  guilty  to 
any  charge  of  foolishness  for  buying  land 
by  mail.  It  is  humiliating  to  confess  to 
being  one  of  the  “simps,”  but  I  do  not  ask 
any  sympathy  for  myself,  but  if  you  have 
any  friends,  keep  them  out  of  the  Ostrander 
clutches.  After  having  been  buncoed  out  of 
three  years’  savings  at  hard  labor.  I  simply 
want  to  throw  out  a  word  of  caution  to 
the  other  fellow.  u.  s.  walker. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  is  an  extract  from  a  circu¬ 
lar  letter  sent  out  by  Mr.  Walker.  He 
is  the  stamp  of  a  man  who  has  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  Letters  have 
been  forwarded  to  us  from  different 
quarters.  In  conclusion  Mr.  Walker 
says  that  no  publisher  with  any  self- 
respect,  or  the  slightest  regard  for  his 
advertisers  will  carry  the  Ostrander  ad¬ 
vertisements  after  an  investigation. 

On  May  14  the  Oxford  Linen  Mills 
building  is  to  be  sold  to  satisfy  a  $50,- 
000  judgment.  When  the  Sterling  De¬ 
benture  Company  began  to  sell  stock 
of  this  concern  several  years  back  we 
looked  it  up  and  advised  our  people  to 
leave  it  alone.  Those  who  ignored  the 
advice  will  now  probably  take  their  loss 
without  complaint. 

The  Thwing  Publishing  Company  are 
again  sending  literature  to  the  old  Circle 
stockholders  with  a  reinstatement  offer  to 
exchange  their  old  Circle  stock  for  stock 
in  the  Thwing  Company.  It  will  be  ex¬ 
changed  share  for  share  if  $2.50  cash  ex¬ 
change  fee  is  paid  on  each  share  ex¬ 
changed. 


people  should  know  whether  they  can 
or  not.  To  test  it  we  invite  the  Strout 
Agency  to  bring  suit  on  this  claim.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  will  furnish  attorneys  and 
stand  the  expense  of  the  defense  and  if 
necessary  carry  it  to  the  higher  courts. 
We  will  then  know  for  a  certainty 
whether  an  alleged  contract  of  this  kind 


Of  course,  the  old  Circle  stock  is  not 
worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  they  want  to 
sell  the  new  stock  at  $2.50  per  share, 
and  those  who  buy  at  that  price  will 
probably  have  as  much  cause  to  regret 
it  as  those  who  put  their  money  into  the 
old  concerns. 


will  hold  or  not.  Now  if  the  Strouf 
Agency  is  not  bluffing  they  may  bring 
suit  at  once  and  test  their  right  to  this 
fee. 

Ex-Representative  Harry  M.  Coudre.v  and 
Harry  B.  Gardner  were  found  guilty  in  the 
Federal  District  Court  late  this  afternoon 
of  using  the  mails  to  defraud.  Coudrey 
and  Gardner  were  charged  with  using  the 
mails  to  defraud  in  the  promotion  of  what 
came  to  be  known  as  the  twin  insurance 
companies — the  Continental  Life  Assurance 
Company  of  America  and  the  International 
Fire  Assurance  Company  of  America.  Both 
companies  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 
Coudrey  represented  the  1 2th  Missouri  Dis¬ 
trict  in  Congress  in  1909-11.  The  maximum 
sentence  for  each  defendant  is  $1,500  fine 
or  four  and  a  half  years’  imprisonment, 
or  both. — Daily  Paper. 

The  above  dispatch  comes  from  St. 
Louis. 

I  enclose  you  letter  and  blank  form  of  the 
M.  W.  Savage  Factories,  Inc.  My  son  has 
received  a  number  of  those  appeals  and 
as  I  am  a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  please 
let  me  know  what  you  think  of  it.  There 
are  a  great  many  more  papers,  but  they 
are  too  bulky  to  send.  w.  d.  k.  l. 

Maryland. 

We  have  examined  the  literature  which 
this  subscriber  forwarded  and  every  line 
of  it  is  suggestive  of  the  big  profits  to 
be  made  in  the  mail  order  business  in 
general  and  in  the  M.  W.  Savage  Fac¬ 
tories,  Inc.,  in  patticular.  Of  course 
there  is  no  definite  promise  of  returns 
on  the  investment,  nor  is  there  any  state¬ 
ment  as  to  what  profit  any  of  Savage’s 
various  enterprises  are  making  at  the 
present — it  is  all  expectations  for  the 
future.  Another  important  matter  which 
is  entirely  omitted  from  the  literature 
is  any  statement  of  assets,  liabilities,  or 


Will  you  please  hand  my  claim  against 
the  North  Coast  Co-operative  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Oregon,  to  your  attorney  to  see 
if  he  can  collect  it  for  me?  The  amount 
of  my  claim  is  $100  for  stock  purchased 
from  them.  h.  f.  c. 

Canal  Zone. 

The  attorney  returned  this  claim  to 
us  with  the  report  that  the  concern  has 
very  little  property,  like  so  many  other 
wild-cat  schemes,  and  what  it  does  own 
is  heavily  mortgaged.  The  stock  is  re¬ 
ported  absolutely  worthless  by  bankers, 
and  there  is  little  prospect  of  it  ever 
being  valuable.  There  is  a  mill  at  Scap^ 
poose,  Oregon,  which  they  are  now  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  operate  in  working  up 
some  lumber  upon  which  they  have  an 
option,  but  there  is  no  prospect  of  this 
feature  yielding  any  returns.  The  mill 
and  land  owned  by  the  company  are  at 
present  heavily  mortgaged  and  die  claim 
is  hopeless.  j.  j.  d. 


Fill  Your  Silo 


Pay  when 
Satisfied 


Over 

63 

Years 
Experience 
Buck  of  it. 


n  ACC  Machines  are 
IvUiJiJ  fully  guaranteed 
You  take  no  risk 


We  w»nt  to  prove  that  our  machines  area 
good  investment  before  you  give  up  your 
money.  We  know  they  are  so  good  that  we  do 
not  feel  It  a  risk  to  make  this  offer.  Many  new 
feature!)  h»ve  been  Added  which  you  should  know  About 


before  buying  a  lUAchine.  CAtAlog  explains  all.  It  is  free. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Box  113  Springfield,  O. 


r  .  &  Wallow 
Protect  Stock 


“Lehigh— for 
Strength  — 
35%  Above 
Standard*’ 
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Lehigh  Cement  Protects  You 

The  modern  farmer  knows  the  value  of  concrete  house  for 
the  care  of  hogs.  A  concrete  hog  house  means  well  kept  hogs  and  con¬ 
sequently  increased  hog  profits.  A  concrete  hog  wallow  means  a  clean, 
healthy  hog  —  free  from  disease.  Both  are  a  necessity  on  a  profit- 
producing  farm. 

For  your  own  protection,  when  you  build,  demand  Lehigh — the  cement'' 
that  is  always  above  standard  and  generally  selected  by  contractors  because  of  its  wonderful 
strength,  remarkable  adhering  qualities,  lasting  endurance,  fineness  of  quality 
and  uniformity  of  color.  Look  for  "Lehigh”  on  the  bag— it  is  admittedly  high  above 
U.  S.  Government  standard  in  tensile  strength. 

Two  Valuable  Concrete  Books  Sent  Free 

"The  Modern  Farmer”  and  "The  Silo  Book”  are  two  important  books  on 
concrete  construction  that  every  farmer  should  read.  They  are  full  from  cover  to  cover  with 
practical  information  and  general  directions  for  building  with  concrete.  Send  for  the  books 
today.  Just  address: 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

05  Young  Building,  Allentown,  Pa.  3895  Consumers  Building,  Chicago 


Fills  60-ft.  Silos 
With  Ease! 


The  day  <rf  the  skyscraper  Silo  is  here.  No  Silo  too 
higli  for  tile  Smalley!  Mr.  II.  A.  Cooper  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  N.  Y.  says:  "I  lllled  a  12-ft.  by  32-ft.  Silo  on  tire 
shortest  cut  in  five  hours.  I  could  have  filled  it  in 
four  hours  if  they  had  the  help  to  get  the  corn  to  us.” 

When  C.  I.  Cook.  Menominee,  Mich.,  wanted  to  fill 
the  four  biggest  Silos  in  the  U.  S.  he  got  a  Power- 
1  n  1  “Smalley.” 

Real  business  farmers  like  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr. 
Cook  have  no  time  to  fool  with  the  old  slat-apron 
type  of  machine.  They  want  this  forec-fVcd 
chain-table,  grip-hook  kind,  made  by  Smalley 
only  Thus  they  save  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work  and  do  a  quicker,  cleaner  job.  No  coarse, 
uneven  silage.  All  uniformly  cut.  Which  means 
greater  tonage  per  silo. 

POWERFUL  SMALLEY 
ff°erecde  SILAGE  CUTTER 


not  only  handle!  green  silage,  but  is  also  a 
wonder  at  cutting  dry  feed.  Handles  alfalfa, 
for  instance,  to  perfection.  Letters  in  catalog 
prove  it.  Many  farmers  use  their  Powerful 
“Smalley”  to  cut  corn  in  the  fall  and  oats  and 
pens  in  the  spring  for  feeding  when  pastures  dry 
up  in  Julv.  Only  one  drive  pulley  on  Blower  out¬ 
fits.  No  Idler  to  bother  with.  Ten  per  cent  steel 

guaranteed  in  all  foundry  castings.  No  oiling  by 
nnd— hard  oil  cups  on  ail  important  bearings. 
You  won’t  know  what  a  real  Silo  Filler  is  till 
you've  seen  the  Powerful  “Smalley”  or  had  the 
Smalley  Catalog.  Why  not  send  a  postal  this 
minute  for  the  latest  Smalley  Catalog  and  learn 
about  the  Silage  Machine  that  four  out  of  five  silo 
owners  now  uso?  Write  now  nnd  you'll  get  this 
fine,  useful  Book  by  return  mail. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  73  Manitowoc,  WIs. 


Mnnufactur.rs  of  Ensila?o,  Alfalfa  nnd  Hand  Feed  Cutters, 
Combination  Ensilage  And  Snapping  Machines,  Drag  and 
Circular  Saw  Machines,  Cham¬ 
pion  Plows,  Cob  Grinders 
and  Feod  Mills. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“  When  the  Juice  is  in  the  Apple  " 

MT.  GILEAD  CIDER  PRESSES 

The  best,  most  efficient  ami  most  er< 
mica!  method  of  getting  the  money 
out  of  that  ai>i>lo  crop  is  to  squeeze  it 
out  with  a  Mount  Gilead  Cider  Press. 

Capacity  range  of  from  loto-100) 
daily.  We  make  a  press  for  every 
purpose.  Also  cider  evaporators! 
apple-butter  cookers,  vinegar! 
generators,  spraying  outfits, etc. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.  i 
(Oldest  and  largest  manufacture 
cider  presses  in  the  world.) 

137  Lincoln  Avenue,  -  -  Mount  Gilead.  Ohio 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Philadelphia  SILOS 

haven  10  year  reputation  for  strength  and  efficiency. 
Positively  the  only  Silos  made  that  have  an  Opening 
Roof — Only  Coniinuous  Open  Front.  Our30ft.  Silo 
equals  other  S6  ft.  Silos  capacity.  Over  6,000  in  use. 
Opening  roof  works  automatically— permits  Silosbe- 
ing  fully  packed.  Also  splendid  line  in  WaterTanks, 
Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  etc.  Get  free  catalogue. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO.,  129  Fuller  Bldg  ,  Phila.  Pa 


CREOSOTED 

SILO’STAVES 


Lit 


make  GREEN  MOUNTAIN 
SILOS  last  many  years.  We 
use  the  pure  creosote  oil,  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  government  for¬ 
estry  bureau  for  all  kinds  of  timber. 

The  simple,  tight  doors,  and 
stronghooping  are  great  features, 
too.  Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


HARDER 


The“Quality 

SILOS 


Don’t  buy  a  silo  which  only  holds  your  corn  when  you 
can  get  the  famous  "Harder  Silo’’ which  preserves  it 
and  converts  it  into  rich,  succulent  ensilage  of  the 
greatest  milk-producing  value.  Better  investigate  the 
old  reliable  “Harder  Silo.”  Our  latest  patented 
feature— The  "Harder  Anchor”— holds  Silo  solid  as 
an  oak.  No  danger  from  storms.  The  kind  “Uncle 
Sam”  uses.  Catalogue  free.  • 

HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  11,  Coblcaklll,  N.  Y. 


SILO  FILLER5 

Handsome, illustrated  booklet  giving  30 
convincing  reason*  for  buying  the 
powerful,  low  down,  underslung,  cut- 
under  oak  frame,  Appleton  Silo  Filler, 
mailed  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO 


ct  RATAVIA  ILL..  U 
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MARKETS 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  Ending  May  9,  1913. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best,  lb .  28  @  29 

Good  to  Choice  .  26  @  27 

Lower  Grades .  23  @  25 

State  Dairy,  best .  27  ©  28 

Common  to  Good .  24  @  26 

Factory .  25  ®  26 

Packing  Stock .  21  @  24 

Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  firm  at  28  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  29  cents. 

CHEESE, 

Whole  Milk,  best .  13  @  14 

Common  to  Good  .  10  @  12 

Skims .  03  @  07 


EGGS. 


White,  choice  to  fancy .  21 

Good  to  prime .  18 

Mixed  colors,  best . 20 

Common  to  good .  15 

Western,  best . 20 

Checks  and  dirties .  10 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  choice,  1911 .  07 

Common  to  good  .  06 

Sun  dried  .  03 

Chops,  100  lbs .  1  30 

Raspberries .  15 

Cherries .  11 

Huckleberries .  14 


22 

® 

20 

@ 

21 

@ 

17 

@ 

21 

© 

16 

© 

08 

@ 

06  hj 

@ 

03  hi 

@  1  40 

@ 

16 

@ 

14 

© 

16 

FRESH  FRUITS. 


Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl . 

Newton  Pippin . 

King . 

Spy  . 

Spitzenburg . 

Winesap . 

Greening  . 

Baldwin  . 

Strawberries,  Carolina,  qt . 

Virginia . 

Maryland . 


Marrow,  100  lbs  . 

Medium  . 

Pea  . . 

Red  Kidney . . 

White  Kidney  . . , 

Yellow  15yo . . 

Lima,  California 


2  00  @  3  25 

3  50  @  5  00 

2  00  ©  3  76 

3  00  @500 
2  50  @  5  50 
2  50  @  4  00 
2  50  ®  4  00 
2  00  @  3  75 

10  @  15 

08  @  18 
10  ®  20 


5  20  @  6.05 
3  90  ®  4  05 
3  50  @  4  00 
3  50  @  4  20 
5  60  @  5  70 
3  90  @  4  00 
5  90  @  5  96 


HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice . 

Common  to  good . 

Pacific  Coast, . 

Old  stock . . . . 

G errnau  crop . ***’***”*******”**** 


21 

16 

16 

07 

48 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes— Westorn  1681b.  bag .  175 

State,  180  lbs .  1  85 

Maine,  168  lb.  bag  . 2  1)0 

Southern,  new,  bbl .  2  50 

Bermuda,  new.  bbl  . 3  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1  25 

Asparagus,  choice,  green,  doz  . 2  00 

\\  bite,  choice .  1  75 

Culls. .  go 

Beets,  new,  bbl . . *>  oo 

Can ots,  bbl. .......  ......  1  00 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  bu . .  i  50 

Cabbage,  old,  ton .  . 12  00 

t  New, Southern,  bbi.  crate  75 

Lettuce,  half- bbl.  basket .  50 

Onions.  100  lb.  bag  . 

Southern,  new,  bu .  r  oo 

i  eppere,  Florida  carrier  .  j  1  00 

Southern,  bu .  1,00 

String  Beans,  bu .  2  00 

Squash,  new.  bu . ”75 

Kgg  Plants,  Fla.,  box _ 1  25 

Spinach,  bbl . 

I  oumtoes— Southern  carrier.  ”!!!....  1  00 

4  urnips,  white,  bbl .  75 

Rutabaga  . 50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  doz .  m 

Mushrooms,  lb .  . 

Tomatoes,  lb . . 

Radishes,  loo  bunches  ..!.'.' .  1  ,n 

Lettuco,  dor. .  . 

Rhubarb,  doz.  bunches  2U 


@  23 

®  20 
@  20 
@  09 

@  50 


®  2  00 
@  2  12 
@  2  15 
@  5  00 
@  6  00 
@  2  50 
@225 
@  2  00 
@  1  00 
@  2  50 
@  1  50 
@  1  uo 
@16  00 
©  1  75 
@  1  00 
@  50 

1  00 
@  l  50 
@  2  00 
@3  00 
@200 
@  2  50 
@  1  25 
@  3  75 
@  1  50 
@  75 


@  1  00 
(.4  30 

@  80 
@  2  00 
@  50 

@  85 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Chickens,  broilers  lb .  30  @  31 

Fowls  .  17  @  18 

Roosters .  10  @  11 

Ducks .  13  @  14 

Geese .  10  @  11 

Turkeys .  12  @  12HJ 

Guineas,  pair .  65  @  70 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best .  23  ©  24 

Common  to  good .  18  ©  22 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb .  45  ®  50 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  20  @  30 

Roasters .  20  @  22 

Fowls .  14  @  19 

Squabs,  doz .  50  @  4.25 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 21  00  @22  00 

No.  2 . 18  00  @20  00 

No.  3  . 12  00  @16  00 

Clover  mixed . 11  00  @18  00 

Straw.  Rye  . 22  00  @23  00 

Oat . 10  00  @12  00 

MILLFEED. 

Wheat  Bran,  ton . 20  00  @20  75 

Middlings  . 22  00  @26  00 

Red  Dog . 28  00  @29  00 

Corn  Meal . 25  00  @26  00 

Linseed  Meal . 27  50  @28  50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  6  60  @860 

Bulls . 5  50  @  7  75 

Cows . 3  00  ®  6  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  8  00  @  9  75 

Culls .  6  00  @  7  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  4  50  @  6  00 

Lambs .  7  00  ®  8  40 

Hogs .  8  50  @900 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  good  to  prime .  12  @  13 

Common .  09  @  10 

Hothouse  Lambs,  head .  6  00  @  7  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  99  ® 

No,  2.  Red  .  1  11  @  .. 

No.  2.  Hard  Winter .  1  01  ® 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  55  @  58 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  37  @  41 

Rye  .  65  @  69 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay; 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  34  @  36 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  26  @  30 

Ordinary  grades .  18  @  20 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  35  @  40 

Tub,  choice .  28  @  32 

Apples,  table  sorts,  bbl .  5  00  @  8  50 

Potatoes,  bushei  .  100  @  125 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb, .  25  @  26 

Fowls .  IS  @  22 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 

Butter,  nearby  creamery .  30  @  31 

Western  creamery . . .  28  @  29 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery .  23  @  25 

Gathered  fresh .  20  @  21 

Apples,  dessert  varieties,  bbl .  4  00  @  5  50 

Common  kinds  .  2  50  @  3  00 

Potatoes,  2  bu.  bag .  135  @145 

Dressed  Meats— Veal .  09  @  15 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls .  19  @  21 

Roasters .  20  @  25 

Turkeys .  22  @  25 

Hay— No.  1 . 22  00  @23  00 

No.  2 . 19  00  @20  00 

No.  3 . 15  00  @16  00 

Straw— Rye . 22  UO  @23  00 

MiUfeed— Bran,  ton . 21  00  @22  00 

Middlings . 22  0<J  @24  00 

Mixed  Feed . 22  00  @26  00 

Gluten . 24  00  @25  00 

Live  Stock-Milch  Cows . 30  00  @100  00 

Beef  Cows,  100  lbs  .  3  50  @  6  50 

Bulls,  100  lbs .  4  00  ®  5  50 

Calves,  100  lb9 .  6  00  @  9  00 

Hogs,  100  lbs .  8  50  @  9  00 


BUSINESS  NOTES, 

On  May  1  the  total  outstanding  national 
bank  notes  in  this  country  amounted  to 
$753,070,074. 

Tidewater  sawmills  near  Bangor,  Maine, 
have  begun  shipments  of  long  lumber  to 
New  York  and  Boston.  Freights  have 
opened  at  $2.2?>  per  1,000  to  Boston  and 
$2.75  to  New  York. 

The  Board  of  Trade  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
opened  May  5,  which  is  two  weeks  earlier 
than  last  year.  Cheese  sales  started  with 
1,300  boxes  at  1214  to  12%  cents;  butter, 
75  tubs  at  30  cents. 

Our  imports  of  merchandise  during 
March  amounted  to  $155,348,998.  which  is 
$2,230,000  less  than  in  March,  1912.  For 
the  9  months  ending  March  31  they  were 
$1,401,749,283.  Our  exports  during  the 
same  period  were  $1, 90S, 000, 373. 

The  Loudon  wool  auctions  are  showing  a 
brisk  trade.  Some  of  the  prices  secured 
follows :  Greasy  wool,  from  Queensland 

and  Victoria,  10  to  25  cents  per  pound ; 
New  Zealand,  scoured,  30  to  3S  cents ; 
South  African,  greasy,  12  to  IS  cents. 

The  Montana  wool  clip  will  be  much 
smaller  than  in  1912.  There  are  at  least 
30  per  cent  less  sheep  on  the  ranges  owing 
to  the  large  number  of  homesteaders  who 
have  fenced  in  their  holdings  and  are  culti¬ 
vating  according  to  dry-farming  methods. 

According  to  the  report  of  41  associated 
storage  houses,  there  have  been  put  into 
storage  since  March  1,  30,270,000  dozen 
eggs,  an  excess  of  2,340,000  dozeu  over  the 
same  period  last  year.  The  holdings  of 
butter  iu  the  same  warehouses  are  now 
1.1 13.000  pounds,  an  increase  of  303,000 
pounds  over  one  year  ago. 

Companies  operating  chains  of  retail 
stores  in  Great  Britain  are,  as  a  rule, 
prosperous.  The  net  profits  of  12  of  these 
concerns  during  1912  were  $5,630,903,  one 
firm,  the  Maypole  Dairy,  netting  $2,645,- 
85S.  and  making  a  dividend  of  212.5  per 
cent.  Other  dividends  ranged  from  3%  to 
20  per  cent.  The  dairy  company  men¬ 
tioned  has  paid  dividends  as  follows':  1911. 
200  per  cent;  1910,  100  per  cent;  1909, 
60  per  cent. 

Fur  trade  from  southern  Yukon  aver¬ 
ages  about  $50,000  per  year  $30,000  worth 
going  to  England.  The  animals  taken  are 
fox,  lynx,  bear,  otter,  beaver,  marten,  mink, 
muskrat  and  white  weasel. 

The  gross  earnings  of  40  leading  rail¬ 
roads  of  this  country.  Canada  and  Mexico 
for  the  third  week  in  April  amounted  to 
$14,098,561,  an  Increase  of  5.2  per  eeuf. 


FARM  BARGAINS— poultry  Plant.  See  photo  and  full 
description  in  ratHlntrue  No.  10.  Only  $:i.900.  0.  I).  Rose  Kirm 
A?enoj.  America  s  Largest  Farm  Acency  sell! nr  at  owners’ 
prices  on  commission,  31-32  Font- Richer  l<ldc„  Trantun.  N.  1. 


Wanted  to  Rent,  a  Farm-^fhaP"viiewf  of 

ably  in  Eastern  or  East  Central  States  and  in  dairy 
community,  convenient  to  markets  and  with  stock 
and  equipment  ;rcp)ies  should  state  details  and  terms 
tally.  Address  R.  W.  Hargrave,  Box  223,  Appleton  Wis. 


The 

Simplest 

CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Ever  Built  — 

DE  LAVAL 

EXCELS  ALL  OTHERS  not  only  in  thoroughness 
of  separation,  sanitary  cleanliness,  ease  of 
running  and  durability,  but  as  well  in  its  great  simplicity. 

THERE  IS  NOTHING  ABOUT  THE  OPERATION,  CLEANING, 
adjustment  or  repair  of  a  modern  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
which  requires  expert  knowledge  or  special  tools. 

NOR  ARE  THERE  ANY  PARTS  WHICH  REQUIRE  FREQUENT 
adjustment  in  order  to  maintain  good  running  or  to  conform  to 

.  varying  conditions  in  the  every-day  use  of  a  cream  separator. 


Combination  Wrench,  furnished  with  each  De  Laval  machine, 
which  is  the  only  tool  required  in  setting  up,  taking  down  or 
using  the  De  Laval,  the  simplest  cream  separator  ever  built. 

THERE  IS  NOTHING  ABOUT  THE  MACHINE  THAT  CANNOT 
be  taken  apart,  removed  or  replaced  by  any  one  who  can  use  a 
wrench  or  screw  driver.  In  fact,  the  only  tool  which  is  needed  in 
the  use  or  the  operation  of  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  is  the 
combination  wrench  and  screw  driver  illustrated  above,  which  is 
furnished  free  with  every  machine.  Visit  the  local  De  Laval 
agent  and  see  for  yourself  its  simplicity  of  construction. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book,  in  which  important  dairy  questions 
are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow  owner  should 
have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New  1913  De  Laval 
catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.  Write  to  nearest  office. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


MADE  m 


Is  Winning  Friends  Everywhere 

Littleton,  Mass.,  March  19,  1913. 

“I  have  used  Molassine  Meal  for  3  months  and  it  is  one 
of  the  best  feeds  on  the  market  for  milk  cows  or  young  stock, 
also  a  fine  feed  for  horses  and  pigs.” 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  April  4,  1913. 

“I  fed  the  fast  horse,  “Red  Echo,”  2.26/^,  on 
Molassine  Meal  and  he  gained  100  lbs.  in  2  months.  ’ 5 

Dracut,  Mass.,  Feb.  26,  1913. 

“I  have  received  the  11  tons  and  am  feeding  it  to  my 
entire  herd  of  65  cows.” 

Pittsfield,  N.  H.,  March  17,  1913 
‘  It  is  a  success  and  I  feed  it  to  my  horses,  cows  and  pigs.” 

Springfield,  Mass.,  March  25,  1913. 

The  unproved  condition  of  my  horses  since  feeding 
Molassine  Meal  convinces  me  that  it  is  worth  the  priced1 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  our  Boston  office  fox  further  information. 

Sole  (Jolted  States  Distributors 

L.  C.  PRIME  CO.,  326  Board  of  Trade,  Boston 

THE  MOLASSINE  CO.,  Ltd.,  London,  England 


Wxill  Silo 


mul 


Don’t  decide  upon  your  silo  until 
you  learn  about  the  air-tight,  frost- proof 
and  permanent  structure  of  our 

CRAINE  TRIPLE  WALL  SILO 

No  tightening  or  loosening.  You  can 
tell  at  a  glance  it  la  the  moat  durable  of 
all  silos — yet  the  price  is  low. 

In  addition  to  ordinary  silo  stave  con¬ 
struction  It  has  a  thick  felt  lining  proof 
against  acid,  air  and  water.  Outside  a 
spiral  wooden  hooping  that  winds  around, 
withends  interlocked  aud sides  overlapped. 
Let  ns  tell  you  all  about  It  and  we  will 
leave  the  rest  to  your  judgment. 

FREE  ENSILAGE  BOOK 

With  our  silo  booklet  we  will  send  you 
a  copy  of  our  latest  book  on  selecting, 
testing  and  raising  corn. 

THE  W.  L.  SCOTT  LUMBER  CO., 

63  U&iu  Street,  Norwich, 

539-544  Watkias  Bldg,  Milwaukee, 


N  'I 

,  WU.I 


WANTFH  A  COMPETENT 

▼  V  -rvtl  1  ORCHARDIST 

to  look  after  iami  planted  to  young  trees  Also  ran 

use  a  man  in  PACKING  HOUSE  AND  FARM  WORK  who  has 

executive  ability  and  who  has  had  experience  in  nur¬ 
sery  work.  Must  liavertrst-classeredoutiols.  Address 

J.  G.  HARRISON  &  SONS.  Nurserymen,  BERLIN,  MD. 


If  You  Want  gafllfe”  an 


money  out  of  your 
_  AND  LIVE  POUL¬ 
TRY,  CALVES.  PIGS.  BUTTER  AND  EGGS. 
SHII’  TO  US.  One  of  GREATER  NEW  YORK’S 
LARGEST  WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

CONKON  BROS.  CO., 

131st  St.  and  12th  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

UjfE  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Oo. 
**  in  U.  S.:  also  grain,  potatoes.  Alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON,  Hart,  Mich. 

I V anted— Hothouse  Lambs 

Calves,  Fancy  Eggs,  Poultry.  WM.  H.  COHEN 
<6  CO.,  339  Washington  Street,  New  York 

WANTED—  A  few  single  men  for  farm  work.  None  but 
**  competent  men  that  do  not  drink  will  be  em¬ 
ployed.  White  Horse  Farms,  A.  K.  Heath,  Mgr.,  Paoli,  Penn. 

Uf ANTED— BY  A  LADY-BOARD  AT  A  FARM-HOUSE  iu  New 

”  York  State  for  the  Summer,  in  exchange  for  as¬ 
sistance  in  light  household  duties.  Good  sewer. 

MISS  JOHNSON.  616  West  138th  Street.  New  York  City 

Summer  Home  Wanted 

House  of  about  12  rooms,  with  bath  and  running 
water  Ai.o  garage.  Location  in  high  altitude  of 
New  York  or  New  England.  Address 

SUMMER,  Box  739,  -  -  New  York  City 


688 


STHE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


May  17,  1913. 


HUMOROUS 


Said  a  cheerful  old  bear  at  the  Zoo : 

"1  never  have  time  to  feel  blue, 

If  it  bores  me,  you  know, 

To  walk  to  and  fro, 

I  reverse  it  and  walk  fro  and  to.” 

— Century. 

“That  boy  of  mine,”  remarked 
Smith  extravagantly,  “is  the  genuine 
article.  He’s  all  wool,  you  can  bet.” 
“Shouldn’t  wonder,”  commented  Jones. 
“I  notice  that  he  shrinks  from  washing.” 
— Stray  Stories. 

Lawyer:  How  is  it  that  you  have 
waited  three  years  before  suing  this  man 
Jones  for  calling  you  a  rhinoceros? 
Client:  Because  I  never  saw  one  of 
the  beasts  till  yesterday  at  the  Zoo. — 
Credit  Lost. 

“Why,  the  size  of  your  bill,”  cried 
the  angry  patient  to  the  doctor,  “makes 
me  boil  all  over !”  “Ah !”  said  the  emi¬ 
nent  practitioner,  calmly,  “that  will  be 
two  guineas  more  for  sterilizing  your 
system.” — Tit-Bits. 

“Why  are  you  here,  my  poor  friend?’' 
ask  the  minister  who  was  visiting  the 
prison.  “I’m  the  victim  of  the  unlucky 
number  thirteen,  sir,”  said  the  prisoner. 
“Indeed!  How  is  that?”  “Twelve 
jurors  and  one  judge,  sir.” — Ladies’ 
Home  Journal. 

A  lawyer  had  a  horse  that  always 
balked  when  he  attempted  to  cross  a 
certain  bridge  leading  out  of  the  vil¬ 
lage.  No  amount  of  whipping  or  urg¬ 
ing  would  induce  him  to  cross  it,  so  he 
advertised  him  for  sale.  “To  be  sold 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  owner 
would  like  to  leave  town.” — That  Re¬ 
minds  Me  Again. 

“Had  a  queer  experience  recently,” 
said  the  Billville  poet.  “Robber  held  me 
up  on  the  highway.  Didn’t  have  a  cent 
in  my  pockets — only  a  poem  which  I  was 
takin’  to  the  editor.”  “Didn’t  take  the 
poem,  did  he?”  “No.  Read  three  lines 
of  it,  handed  it  back  to  me  and  said : 
‘Friend,  here’s  $2.  You  need  it  worse 
than  I  do.’  ” — Atlanta  Constitution. 

A  young  Boston  college  woman  was 
following  the  suburbanite  about  his 
place  and  doing  her  best  to  show  her 
full  appreciation  of  the  semi-rural  beauty 
of  the  establishment.  On  visiting  the 
hen  yard  she  became  enraptured.  One 
hen  was  unusually  well  marked.  “Oh !” 
the  young  woman  exclaimed  enthusi¬ 
astically,  “what  beautiful  foliage  that 
hen  has  !” — Boston  Record. 

The  train-robber  suddenly  appeared 
as  many  of  the  passengers  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  retire  for  the  night.  “Come, 
shell  out !”  he  demanded,  as  he  stood 
towering  above  an  Eastern  clergyman, 
who  had  just  finished  a  devout  prayer. 
The  minister  looked  at  him  sadly  for  a 
moment,  then  said:  “If  I  had  such 
energetic  fellows  as  you  to  pass  the 
plate  now  and  then,  I  might  have  some¬ 
thing  to  give  you.” — Harper’s  Maga¬ 
zine. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 

Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
lading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  IngersoM,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


$4  90  FOR  THIS 
X  —  DANDY  GATE 


These  grates  are  not 
a  special  lot  built  down 
to  a  low  price,  but  are 
full  of  the  same  qual¬ 
ity,  satisfaction  and 
durability  which  can 
be  obtained  in  any  of  our 
triple-galvanized,  high- 
carbon  steel 

Iowa  Gates 

The  filling  of  this  serviceable  and  ornamental  gate  is 
extra  close  diamond  mesh.  Gate  has  strong  frame,  pat¬ 
ent  latch,  etc.  Comes  in  all  sizes;  plain  and  fancy  top3. 

Style  E  Farm  Gate,  illustrated  below,  is  another 
leader  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  than  asked  for  other 
gates  of  its  kind.  Painted  or  galvanized.  All  sizes. 

The  best  lumber  dealer  in  your  town  has  these 
gates  on  sale.  If  you  don’t  know  his  name,  write  us 
for  booklet,  name  of  dealer,  special  prices,  etc. 


Success 


'THE  truly  remarkable  growth 
of  the  Regal  Motor  Car 
Company  into  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  automobiles  in 
the  world  has  been  the  natural  result 
of  building  motor  cars  that  not  only 
sustain  their  good  qualities  in  the 
service  of  thousands  of  owners,  but  in 
price  comparison  are  not  excelled  in 
value  by  any  other  automobiles  now 
upon  the  market. 

REGAL  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

212  PIQUETTE  AVENUE 

DETROIT 


$950 


Regal  Model  “T”  Underslung  Touring  Car 


«5> 


Puts  a  Stop  to  the  “Hum” 
of  the  Humbug  Roofings 


. . 

A  roofing  not  much  more  expensive 
than  tar  paper  is  not  much  better — a 
cheap  price  means  a  cheap  roof,  no 
matter  what  the  “eager”  salesman  tells 
you;  he  is  looking  out  for  his  pocket, 
not  yours. 

“Raintight”  Rubber  Roofing  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — the 

Standard  asphalt  of  the  world — no 
other  “Secret  combinations”  that  sound 
“big”  but  mean  little.  Nature  made  it, 
and  took  her  time  about  it.  That’s 
why  it  lasts. 

Perfect  Roofing  is  the  same  thing, 
but  has  a  surface  that’s  as  good  as  a 
fire  insurance  policy.  Mica  flakes  are 
so  deeply  embedded  into  the  asphalt 
while  hot  that  it  become*  part  of  the 
roof — and  mica  is  fire-resisting  (You 
can’t  burn  it)  arid  besides,  it  is  a  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat  or  lightning.  Any 
roofing  would  be  burned  if  attacked  by 
a  fire  from  underneath,  but  Perfect 
Roofing  stands  “on  guard”  against  the 
fire  from  without. 

Perfect  Rosin  sized  Sheathing  and 
Perfect  Tarred  Felt  are  others  of  our 
specialties,  and  are  all  the  name  im¬ 
plies. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  our  roofing,  write 
us  for  samples  and  booklets-  it  will  pay  you. 

Maurice  O’Meara  Co. 

448  Pearl  St.,  New  York 


No  Cranking 
Needed 

Eliminates  all  starting 
troubles.  Starts  quick 
in  any  weather. 

Electric  Starting 

WOODPECKER 

Uses  gasoline  or  kerosene 
fuel— running  cost  cut  to  a  fraction. 
Big  surplus  over  rated  H.  P.  Frost¬ 
proof.  Famous  Woodpecker  con¬ 
struction.  Guaranteed.  30  days  free 
trial— no  money  down 
Write  wow  for  catalog. 

TIIK  JtinDLKTOWN 
MAdtl.VK  (  0., 

’l621F!rst9t.,  Middletown, 0. 
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THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 

__ 

Make  your  rooFleak-proofto  stay.  Lay  Genasco 
and  you’ll  have  a  roof  that  makes  you  free  from  care 
and  saves  your  repair-money. 

Genasco  lasts  because  the  natural  oils  of  Trinidad  Lake 
Asphalt  gives  it  resisting  lasting  life.  It  doesn’t  dry  out  and 
crack  like  ordinary  roofing  made  of  imitation  “asphalt”. 

Get  Genasco  of  your  dealer.  Several  weights.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface. 
The  Kant-leak  Kleet  for  smooth-surface  Genasco  keeps  the  seams  watertight 
^vithout  cement,  and  prevents  nail-leaks.  Write  us  for  Book  and  samples.  Free. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago 
San  Francisco 


Trinidad 

Lake 


Gates 


Last  5  Times  as  Long 


’ll  save  you  big  money  on  your  farm  gates.  M y  new  catalog  quotes  such 
'astonishingly  low  prices  on  OAN’T-SAG  GATES  AND  GATE  STEELS  that  you  simply 
,re»n’t  afford  to  build  another  clumsy,  all  wood  era  to.  My  FKE1UHT  PAID  PRICES  are  half  what  others 
charge  for  short-lived  stool, wire  and  gas  pipe  gates. 

30  Days9  Free  Trial— 5  Year  Guarantee 

[  30  days  free  trial  and  a  Burned  6-year  firuaraotee.  Send  for  my  big  free  Gate  Catalog*  at  once— Beo 

why  Can't-bag  Gates  outsell  and  outlast  all  others  fRcad  what  other  farmers  and  stockmen  say  about  them, 
in  you  gret  this  book  you  can  either  select  complete  CAN'T-SAG  GATES.  Ready  to  harm,  any  height, 
length— painted  or  unpainted  or  if  you  prefer  you  can  order  just  the  GATE  STEELS  (which  included 
Sand  for  FREE  Cate  Catalog  Today  everything  hut  the  board.) ...  With jhe..o  you  c, 


everything:  but  the  boards).  With  these  you  can  build  your  own 
Gates  in  3o  minutes  and  SAVE  BIG  MONEY. 

Note  These  Special  Features 

Each  board  double  bolted  between  4  pairs  of  ANGLE  STEEL 
uprights  and  6  TRIANGULAR  TRUSS  BRACES.  Patent  re¬ 
enforced  SELF-LOCKING  HINGE.  Gate  swings  easily  both 
ways— always  hangs  square  and  plumb.  Elevating  Attachment 
[furnished  at  elifrht  additional  costl  permits  (rates  to  be  raised 
over  deep  snow  or  aHowa  small  stork  to  pass  under.  Write  (or 
PreeCatalog:  and  FREIGHT  PREPAID  OFFER  TODAY  .Address 

A  Y  Bowe.Pres.  Rowe  IWfg.Co  ,706 (dams St..6alesburg.  Ill,, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


THE  WATER  TUBE  BOILER 

THAT  BACK  UP  THE 

Safe  Engine 


Automatic  draft,  governor, 
and  oil.  Best  and  most 
economical  power  on  earth. 
Can  be  applied  to  every  de¬ 
mand  for  steam  and  power, 
house  heating  included. 
Next  adv.  you  will  see  the 
engine  side  of  the  rig. 

Ontario  Iron  Works, 

Pulaski,  -  -  New  York 


$32  BwsThislV2RP  Engine 


Runs  for  lc  an  hour.  Uses  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.* 

Will  drive  any  machine  not  requiring  more  than  2  H.  P.^ 

THE  AMERICAN  JUNIOR 

Comes  complete,  ready  to  run.  Mount¬ 
ed  on  skids.  Easily  carried  alxmt. 

Simple. strong, durable.  Guaran¬ 
teed  for  life,  bend  for  circular. 

AMERICAN  ENGINE  CO.,  r- 
h  »  Boston  St.,  Detroit, Mich,  c-* t  't—Q.  V*3 


Run  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate, 
any  cheap  fuel  oil.  Cost  less  to  run — 
j  develop  more  power.  Patent  throttle 
i  gives  thrte  engines  in  one.  Many  other  I 
I  exclusive  features  —  guaranteed  10 
;  years— we  pay  freight— 30  days’  free 
trial.  Send  for  catalogue  today. 

[  EMU  Enjlns  Co.,  5  Mullot  St.,  Dotrolt,  Milk* 


Ah 


FENCE 


MOST  durable  fence  ^ 
made.  Heaviest  wires'  , 
Double  galvanized.  Stock 
strong.  Chicken  tight. 

13  to  35c  per  rod. 
Sample  free.  We  pay  freight 
The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire 
Dept.  S3  Cleveland.  O 


THE  GRADE  GUERNSEY’S  PERFORMANCE. 
A  Registry  for  Grades. 

We  have  always  tried  to  appear  as  champion  of  the 
grade  cow.  The  purebred  registered  animal  gets  most 
of  the  glory  that  hangs  around  the  breed,  but  it’s  the 
grade  that  goes  ahead  and  does  the  work  upon  which 
that  glory  must  permanently  rest.  That  is  true,  and 
very  few  will  attempt  to  deny  it.  Some  pure-blood  cow 
will  stuff  and  strain  under  the  most  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  deliver 
a  small  ocean  of  milk,  or  perhaps  a 
roomful  of  butter,  and  her  fame  is 
heralded  far  and  wide.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  her  performance  has  very  little 
practical  value.  Not  one  man  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  could  ever  afford  to  play  with  a 
cow  in  this  way,  and  the  cow  isn't  good 
for  much  as  a  rule  when  she  gets  done. 

Of  course,  some  of  them  “come  back’’ 
and  repeat  the  performance,  or  some¬ 
where  near  it,  but  as  a  rule  these  prize 
animals  milk  themselves  nearly  out  in 
the  test,  and  are  expected  to  live  as 
retired  specimens  ever  after.  Some  race 
horse  might  trot  a  mile  in  two  minutes 
under  most  favorable  conditions  of  track 
and  weather  and  harness.  Suppose  you 
woke  up  in  the  night  to  find  the  baby 
clown  with  diphtheria.  The  doctor  is 
three  miles  away,  over  a  muddy  road, 
and  there  is  no  auto  within  io  miles. 

From  choice  which  would  you  take  to 
reach  the  doctor,  the  two-minute  race 
horse  or  the  son  or  grandson  of  that 
animal  out  of  some  tough  and  hardy 
mare  raised  among  your  hills?  It  is  a 
ten  to  one  chance  that  you  would  take 
the  latter  under  the  conditions  of  road 
which  are  to  be  found  between  your 
farm  and  the  doctor’s.  This  is  a  fair 
illustration  of  the  practical  value  of  the 
pure  blood  as  compared  with  a  good 
grade.  The  latter  will  ever  be  the  busi¬ 
ness  farm  animal.  It  will  carry  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  practical  farm 
work  along  with  the  ability  to  produce 
speed  or  power,  or  milk  or  meat  which 
comes  from  the  pure  blood  ancestor. 

1  he  grade  cow  is  the  business  cow,  and 
ever  will  be.  She  is  the  connecting  link 
between  the  tough  and  hardy  old  scrub 
and  the  finer  built  and  performing  pure¬ 
bred  animal.  In  fact,  a  breed  is  known 
"y  its  grades  rather  than  by  its  pure¬ 
bred  specimens.  It  has  seemed  to  us 
very  strange  that  breeders  of  pure-blood 
animals  in  the  past  have  not  seen  this 
point.  We  have  many  times  applied  to 
breeders  of  pure-blood  animals,  asking 
'hem  to  get  for  us  what  we  thought  was 
the  most  effective  live  stock  picture.  What  we  wanted 
was  a  good  specimen  of  a  purebred  bull.  Grouped 
vith  him  we  would  have  two  or  three  ordinary  native 

"s  aild  their  heifers — daughters  of  this  purebred 
"lb  \\  e  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  show  to  ad¬ 
jutage  the  value  of  pure  blood  than  the  size  and 
appearance  of  such  heifers.  Yet  somehow  we  have 
IK'er  ')een  able  to  interest  a  breeder  in  this  form  of 
a  I"" re.  We  have  tried  to  interest  fair  managers 
m  Bering  good  prizes  for  just  such  groups,  the  pure- 
1,1  C(1  kull  and  his  daughters  out  of  native  cows,  so  as 
to  show  at  a  glance  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  such 
heifers  would  be  obliged  to  “look  like  father’s  folks.’’ 


But  somehow  it  has  been  impossible  to  interest 
breeders  or  fair  managers  in  what  would  seem  to 
the  most  practical  development  of  dairy  breeding. 

The  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  however,  seems  to 
started  something  along  this  line.  At  the  next  annual 
meeting  the  Guernsey  breeders  will  discuss  a  proposi¬ 
tion  to  start  a  plan  for  testing  grade  Guernseys.  This 
Association  already  has  a  register  for  testing  first- 
class  Guernseys  of  pure  blood.  It  is  now  suggested 
that  the  records  of  grade  Guernseys  accurately  tested 


calf  at  ten  and  a  half  months  after  the 
t  of  her  record.  The  twenty-four  grade 
in  the  Wisconsin  cow  competition  aver- 
pounds  of  milk,  and  475  pounds  of  butter 
showed  an  average  percentage  of  4.72  fat.  Many 
cows  have  done  nearly  as  well,  and  as  a  result 
there  is  a  phenomenal  demand  for  grade  Guernseys,  which 
may  lead  to  au  injury,  as  anything  remotely  resembling 
a  Guernsey  commands  a  very  high  price. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  things 
yet  proposed  by  cattle  breeders.  The  grade  cow  is 
clearly  the  business  dairy  cow,  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be.  and  we  can  think  of  no 
better  way  of  proving  the  value  of  the 
purebred  bull  when  used  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  dairy  herd  than  to  prove  the  record 
of  just  such  cows  as  would  be  produced 
by  this  mating.  We  believe  that  most 
Guernsey  breeders  will  see  the  point  in 
this,  and  we  shall  be  greatly  surprised 
if  the  proposition  is  not  carried  through. 
The  other  proposition  of  admitting  high- 
grade  cows  of  superior  record  into  the 
registry  of  purebred  animals  does  not 
seem  to  us  equally  sound.  We  doubt  if 
this  proposition  would  pay.  The  value 
of  a  purebred  animal  does  not  consist 
alone  in  the  high  record  of  that  particu¬ 
lar  individual,  but  also  in  the  fact  that 
for  a  number  of  known  generations 
equally  good  records  have  been  made. 
A  grade  cow  of  unknown  parentage  on 
the  mother’s  side  may  carry  in  her 
veins  the  blood  of  the  poorest  kind  of  a 
scrub,  and  no  one  could  tell  what  would 
iiappen  as  the  result  of  this  blood  in 
future  breeding.  The  proposition,  how¬ 
ever,  to  test  the  grades  and  put  them  on 
record  is  a  good  one,  and  we  hope  it 
will  be  carried  out.  It  must  be  admit¬ 
ted,  however,  that  many  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  Guernsey  breeders  oppose  the  plan. 
^  e  shall  give  some  of  their  arguments 
in  their  own  words.  The  chief  objec¬ 
tion  is  that  in  some  way  this  testing 
would  lead,  in  the  future,  to  a  demand 
for  registering  these  grade  Guernseys 
the  same  as  pure  bloods. 
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AN  OLD-TIME  DAIRY  COMBINATION.  Fig.  231. 

could  be  used  as  an  appendix  to  this  register.  Of 
course,  no  grade  would  be  eligible  until  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  animal  was  sired  by  a  registered 
Guernsey  bull.  The  conditions  for  testing  would  be 
the  same  as  those  used  for  the  regular  advanced  regis¬ 
ter.  Mr.  Robert  Scoville.  in  discussing  this  matter, 
gives  the  following  record  of  work  done  by  Guernsey 
grades : 

The  largest  record  made  by  a  grade  is  that  of  “Jerry,” 
who  was  shown  at  the  National  Dairy  Show,  and  has  a 
record  of  15.744  pounds  of  milk  and  729. S7  pounds  of 
fat.  This  is  a  truly  remarkable  record,  and  at  Wisconsin 
market  prices  for  feed,  and  creamery  prices  for  butter 
fat,  she  showed  a  prolit  of  $130.35,  and,  moreover,  gave 


THE  BUSINESS  SIDE  OF  IT. 

■  On  page  593  you  have  a  discussion 
of  “The  Conservative  Father  and  His 
Progressive  Son.”  I  believe  that  in 
this  case  the  father  is  more  progres¬ 
sive  than  the  son,  and  that  his  idea  of 
mixed  farming  is  actually  the  progres¬ 
sive  idea.  During  his  college  course 
the  son  has  evidently  not  had  any  in¬ 
struction  in  the  law  of  diminishing  re¬ 
turns. 

It  is  very  easy  to  make  farming  so 
intensive  as  not  to  pay.  The  largest  crop  yields 
rarely  pay  as  well  as  good  crops,  provided  they  are 
secured  on  the  same  soil.  The  last  place  in  the 
world  to  start  intensive  farming  is  on  poor,  cheap 
land.  It  may  not  be  wise  for  this  young  man  to 
stay  on  his  father’s  farm  if  the  farm  is  too  poor, 
but  if  the  farm  is  so  poor  that  he  cannot  make  a 
living  on  the  entire  farm  he  will  certainly  be  very 
foolish  to  try  to  make  a  living  on  40  acres  of  it. 

Probably  no  farm  product  or,  for  that  matter,  any 
product  is  produced  on  a  closer  margin  of  profit  titan 
dairy  products,  particularly  butter.  For  this  reason 
dairy  farming  rarely  pavs  well  except  when  combined 
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with  cash  crops.  Furthermore,  the  men  and  horses 
necessary  to  care  for  a  given  number  of  cows  can  do 
all  the  work  that  these  crops  involve,  and,  in  addition, 
with  practically  no  more  expense,  can  raise  other 
products  to  sell.  The  man  who  sells  nothing  but  dairy 
products  is  not  only  not  fully  employing  but  is  spend¬ 
ing  all  his  time  on  the  particular  type  of  farming  that 
is  done  on  a  close  margin.  These  statements  are  no 
criticism  of  dairy  farming.  They  are  merely  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  fact  well  known  to  practical  farmers  all 
over  the  world,  that  diversified  farming  with  the  dairy 
as  a  part  of  the  farm  practically  always  comes  ahead 
of  specialized  dairying. 

I  notice  your  question  as  to  whether  beef  produc¬ 
tion  can  be  made  profitable  in  the  East.  Regardless 
of  how  cheaply  one  can  raise  feed  in  the  East,  this 
feed  when  once  raised  is  too  valuable  to  feed  to  beef 
animals  because  it  pays  better  to  use  it  to  produce 
human  food  that  cannot  readily  be  shipped  from  the 
region  where  feed  is  cheap..  There  is  very  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  price  that  the  farmer  receives  for  beef 
in  New  York  and  Iowa,  but  there  is  a  decided  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  value  of  the  feed  from  which  this  beef 
was  prodmeed. 

Many  of  the  discussions  on  so-called  decaying  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  East  show  the  same  error  that  Mr. 
Plumb  does  in  his  discussion.  He  states  that  crop 
yields  were  once  very  large  because  the  houses  are 
large.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  much  of  the  poor  land 
in  the  Eastern  States  the  houses  and  barns  were  not 
built  from1  profits  derived  from  farm  crops,  but  were 
built  from  profits  derived  from  lumber,  and  since 
lumber  and  labor  were  cheap,  splendid  buildings  were 
erected.  G.  f.  warren. 

Cornell  AgL  College. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  PROGRESS. 

In  this  discussion  of  the  conservative  father  and  pro¬ 
gressive  son  we  have  many  letters  from  young  men  who 
are  facing  hard  problems  on  their  own  farms.  One  of 
such  notes  comes  from  a  young  man,  who-  says  the  35-eent 
dollar  and  the  college  graduate  without  capital  are  the 
two  great  modern  country  problems.  Yet  this  man  is 
gaining. 

Both  of  these  topics  come  home  to  me.  I  have  a 
49-acre  farm,  run  down,  lacks  humus,  needs  draining 
badly;  two-thirds  of  its  cost  was  secured  by  mort¬ 
gage;,  few  tools,  no  stock  and  no  capital  when  I 
started  a  few  years  ago.  I  am  still  pegging  away, 
gaining,  and  I  can  see  success  coming.  I  work  hard, 
early  and  late..  What  improvements  shall  I  make  first 
— tile  to  raise  Large  crops  which  must  be  sold  off  the 
farm?  No,  live  stock  to  eat  up  what  is  grown  and 
build  up  the  farm,  so  I  selected  Jerseys  and  Berk- 
shires.  This  necessitated  barn  improvements  to  shel¬ 
ter  these,  and  as  yet  I  have  laid  no  tile ;  expect  to 
begin  next  Winter.  But  I  have  some  Jerseys  which 
are  working;  a  promising  heifer  has  produced  225 
pounds  of  butter  in  six  months,  first  calf.  Best  cow 
last  year,  388  pounds,  scales  and  Babcock  test  show 
me  how.  Calves  and  all,  I  have  10  head,  five  pure- 
breds  (registered)  three  grades  by  registered  Jersey 
sire;  of  the  other  two  one  is  the  388-pound  cow,  the 
other  made  358  pounds  of  butter  last  year.  I  have 
just  purchased  a  new  herd-header,  carries  50  per  cent, 
of  the  blood  of  the  bull  having  more  (61)  daughters 
in  Registry  of  Merit  than  any  other,  living  or  dead ; 
ancestors  all  producers.  But  my  neighbors  won't  ap¬ 
preciate  him  ;  are  used  to  paying  50  cents,  my  former 
registered  Jersey  sire  $1.  I  know  of  none  who  have 
raised  his  calves.  I  am  tired  of  being  generous  and 
this  fellow  I  now  have  will  cost  them  at  least  $5  or 
stay  away.  Berkshires  number  one  boar,  three  sows, 
15  pigs,  all  purebred.  I  am  bound  to  win,  but  it  has 
been  a  hard  row  to  hoe. 


ACQUIRING  PRIVATE  ROADS  IN  NEW  YORK 

Is  there  any  legal  method  in  the  State  of  New  York 
of  acquiring  a  right  of  way  to  land  which  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  lands  of  others,  or  of  acquiring  a 
legal  right  of  way  without  the  consent  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  land,  owners?  G.  w„  nr. 

Pawling,  Ns  Y. 

Yes,  there  is  a  legal  method  of  opening  private 
roads  as  outlined  in.  the  State  Constitution  and  high¬ 
way  laws.  The  procedure  is  about  as  follows :  The 
Constitution  provides  that  private  roads  may  be 
opened  in  the  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law ;  but 
in  every  case  the  necessity  of  the  road  and  the  amount 
of  all  damage  to  be  sustained  by  the  opening  thereof 
shall  be  first  determined  by  a  jury  of  freeholders,  and 
such  amount,  together  with  the  expenses  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeding,  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  to  be  benefited. 

Under  the  highway  law  an  application  for  a  private 
road  should  be  made  in  writing  to  the  town  superin¬ 
tendent,  specifying  its  width  and  location,  courses  and 
distances  and  the  names  of  the  owners  and  occupants 
of  the  land  through  which  it  is  to  be  laid  out.  The 
town  superintendent  shall  thereupon  name  an  early 
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day  and  a  convenient  place  when  a  jury  will  he  se¬ 
lected  for  the  purpose1  of  determining  whether  there 
is  a  necessity  for  the  road  and  to>  assess- the  damages 
occasioned  l>y  the  opening..  Copies  of  the  application 
and  notice  must  be  given  to  the  applicant,  who  shall 
on  the  same  or  next  day  deliver  one  copy  to  each 
owner  and  occupant  affected,  or  mail  a  copy  if  they 
live  out  of  the  town.  At  the  time  stated  in  the  notice 
the  superintendent  shall  present  a  list  of  36  disinter¬ 
ested  freeholders  of  the  town,  from  which  list  each 
side  may  strike  12  names.  The  balance  of  12  make 
the  jury.  A  convenient  time  for  the  jury  to  meet 
shall  then  he  named,  at  which  time  all  interested 
parties  shall  meet,  the  jury  shall  be  sworn,  view  the 
premises  and  hear  the  parties  and  their  witnesses  and 
shall  then  determine  whether  the  proposed  road  is 
necessary,  and,  if  so,  assess  the  damages  and  deliver 
their  verdict  in  writing  to  the  superintendent,  who 
shall  file  all  the  papers  in  the  town  clerk’s  office.  The 
damages  must  be  paid  before  the  road  is  opened  or 
used.  If  the  necessity  of  the  private  road  is  caused 
by  the  discontinuance  of  a  public  highway  running 
through  the  same  lands  the  value  of  the  land  in  the 
old  road  to  the  owner  may  be  considered  by  the  jury 
in  assessing  the  damages.  After  the  road  is  laid  out 
no  one  may  use  it  but  the  applicant,  his  heirs  and 
assigns, 

WELLS  IN  DRAINAGE  SYSTEM. 

I  would  like  to  secure  a  criticism  of  the  enclosed  plan 
for  draining  a  few  acres  of  low  land,  having  a  slight  fall  to 
the  brook,  though  hardly  sufficient  throughout  the  length 
of  the  run  to  warrant  me  in  putting  in  a  closed  drain. 
The  idea  of  the  wells  is  partly  to  provide  settling  basins 
for  sand,  and  enable  me  to  keep  the  drains  clean  with 
less  trouble  than  with  a  long  run  and  slight  fall.  They 
also  allow  for  placing  the  drains  at  a  greater  depth,  and 
so  keeping  the  land  drier  than  would  be  possible  other¬ 
wise.  The  wells  would  be  tight,  and  at  most  times  would 
have  a  good  supply  of  water  in  them,  which  might  possibly 
be  utilized.  K- 

Eatontown,  N.  J. 
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If  the  writer  correctly  understands  the  case  in  ques¬ 
tion  no  wells  or  similar  contrivances  would!  be  al¬ 
lowed,  but  severely  condemned  as  ineffectual  in  a 
drain  system,  however  light  the  falL  W  ells  are  ex¬ 
pensive,  greatly  retard  the  flow  and  removal  of  excess 
water  and  sediment.  Faff  is  neither  gained  nor  lost. 
With  wells  the  tiles  cannot  safely  be  placed  ‘■‘deeper" 
than  in  closed  drains,  except  a  submerged  grade  line 
results,  which  is  a  constant  menace  to  the  system,  as 
silt  will  not  readily  wash  toward  the  outlet  in  dead 
water  where  little  or  no  current  exists.  In  the  sub¬ 
mitted  accompanying  plan  practically  the  entire  drain 
system  is  submerged  (below  the  dead  water  line)  as 
back-water  from  the  lower  well  extends  in  each  in¬ 
stance  backward  (up  the  tile  line)  nearly  to  the  next 
well  above,  with  but  little  of  the  head  end  (outlet  of 
each  well)  of  each  tile  line  above  the  line  of  com¬ 
plete  saturation. 

Laterals  and  mains  will  successfully  receive  and  re¬ 
lieve  the  soil  of  the  excess  water  and  deliver  it  quickly 
and  economically  at  the  outlet,  at  the  same  time 
wash  and  carry  out  the  sediment,  even  on  extremely 
light  grades  of  but  one  inch  faff  per  hundred  feet,  if 
the  system  is  properly  planned'  and  executed  During 
wet  periods  a-  drain  system  is  often  fib-wing  full  capa¬ 
city.  Under  such  conditions  the  force,  velocity,  scour¬ 
ing,  washing’  and  flushing  effect  of  water  under  pres¬ 
sure  in  round  tile  drains  is  a  surprise  and  marvel, 
almost  unbelievable.  The  grade  line  should  be  uni¬ 
form  from  end  to  end.  without  high  or  low  places 
anywhere  along  the  course.  Only  an  engineer  or  ex¬ 
perienced  ditcher  equipped  with  a  reliable  grading 
device  should  establish  the  grade.  Where  the  grade 
is  light,  the  outlet  and  grade  are  the  two  great  primal 
points  to  be  kept  constantly  in  mind.  Often  mis¬ 
sionary  work  on  neighboring  property  may  convert 
a  poor  outlet  into  a  fairly  satisfactory  one.  The 
writer  has  one  to  the  tune  of  3,900  feet. 

For  light  grade  only  straight,  square-cut-off  tile 
should  be  accepted.  Tile  should  be  carefully  laid  by 
band  (not  by  a  tile  hook  from  the  bank l  and  fitted 
end  to  end  tightly  (jointed  close)  and  covered  with 
three-inch-wide  burlap  (fertilizer  sacks)  strips,  dou¬ 
bled  and  long  enough  to  cover  the  upper  two-thirds 
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of  tile  joint,  whatever  the  size.  Burlap  strips  act  as 
strainers  and  prevent  soil  particles  from  entering  the 
tile  line.  While  the  drain  is  new  the  soil  is  settling 
down  on  and  around  tile  to  normal  and-  final 
position.  After  nature  has  completed  this  readjust¬ 
ment  there  is  usually  little  danger  of  the  drain  failing 
if  properly  executed.  The  burlap  will  have  performed 
its  duty,  decays  and  passes  away. 

The  office  of  a  drain  system  is  to  receive  and  dis¬ 
charge  excess  zvater.  With  large  open  tile  joints 
the  water  enters  too  freely  and  rapidly.  Close  joints 
admit  water  freely,  but  hold  back  the  soil,  an  ideal 
performance.  If  soil  flows  and  continues  to  flow 
with  the  drainage  waters,  clogging  is  more  or  less 
a  certainty  in  the  near  future.  Drains  should  be  so 
constructed,  especially  in  light  grades  and  unstable 
soil  that  few  if  any  soil  particles  can  enter  through 
the  tile  joints.  Drainage  is  a  hidden  permanent  im¬ 
provement.  therefore  it  should  be  done  right,  so  it 
will  stay  right,  eternally.  t.  e.  martin. 


HARVESTING  HAY  IN  NO.  COLORADO. 

Part  I. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  CATTLE  COUNTRY.- 
The  large  hay  meadows  in  the  cattle  country  of 
Northern  Colorado  demand  the  most  speedy  way  of 
getting  hay  into  the  stack,  on  account  of  the  short 
space  of  time  available  between  the  ripening  of  the 
crop,  and  the  early  snows.  If  one  has  but  a  few 
hundred  tons  to  negotiate  a  month  would  be  ample 
time,  even  with  a  few  men,  but  when  your  yield  runs 
into  1,500  or  2.000  tons  primitive  methods  are  out  of 
the  question.  In  early  days  cattle  were  left  to  rustle 
during  the  Winter  months.  There  was  more  feed, 
and  the  range  open  to  the  cattleman  was  much  larger. 
Now  it  is  imperative  to  feed,  and  feed  well,  to  carry 
stock  through.  To  winter  a  thousand  head  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  country  one  requires  2,000  tons  of 
hay  for  strong  Spring  cattle,  and  healthy  calf  crop, 
hence  the  large  hay  harvest  in  the  cattle  country. 
From  the  time  when  stock  were  left  to  seek  their 
own  salvation  until  the  present  era  of  heavy  feeding, 
the  increase  of  necessary  hay  has  been  gradual,  and 
also  the  improvement  in  method  of  harvesting. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  LOADING.— At  first  hay 
was  pitched  by  hand,  and  stacked  from  wagons.  This 
of  course  was  too  slow,  so  in  time  a  very  ingenious 
little  contrivance  was  introduced  which  glories  in 
the  well-deserved  name  of  go-devil.  Its  construction 
is  simple,  and  one  at  all  handy  could  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  one  in  half  an  hour.  This  is  the  way  it  is  made: 
Take  a  six  or  eight-foot  log  with  a  diameter  of  about 
eight  inches.  At  intervals  of  about  one  foot  saw 
out  places  for  teeth.  These  teeth  are  about  three 
feet  long,  one  end  securely  fastened  in  the  sawed 
out  places  in  the  log  at  a  slight  angle,  while  the  other 
end  rests  on  the  ground  in  front.  The  end  on  the 
ground  is  pointed,  and  rounded  on  the  bottom  with 
a  draw-knife  so  that  it  will  slide  along  without  stick¬ 
ing  into  the  sod.  Three  or  four  uprights  are  set  in 
the  log  or  body  to  prevent  the  hay  from  slipping  back. 
They  should  be  a  little  over  a  foot  high.  At  either 

end  of  the  body  rings  are  set  in  to  which  are  fas¬ 

tened  ropes  of  about  ten  feet  in  length.  Tie  the  ropes 
to  single-trees,  and  hitch  up  the  team  so  that  the 
horses  will  be  eight,  or  ten  feet  in  front  of  the  go- 
devil,  using  very  long  lines.  In  the  center  of  the 
body,  at  the  rear,  is  a  ring,  or  rope  with  which  to 
dump.  The  loading  is  simplicity  itself.  After  the 
hay  has  been  raked  in  windrows  drive  your  team  witli 
a  horse  on  either  side  of  the  windrow  and  the  hay 

will  pile  up  on  the  teeth  of  the  go-devil.  The  uprights 

keep  it  from  going  over  the  back,  and  the  single-tree 
ropes  hold  in  the  sides.  While  loading  it  is  well  to 
stand  on  the  body,  with  one  foot  on  a  tooth  to  in¬ 
sure  sweeping  clean.  If  the  teeth  slip  over  some  hay 
pull  the  machine  back,  and  start  on  again.  When 
loaded  one  can  haul  the  hay  any  distance  along  a 
meadow,  without  spilling.  To  dump  it  you  merely 
pull  it  back  a  trifle  and  lift  up,  start  your  horses. 
The  teeth  catch,  in  the  ground,  and  the  whole  con¬ 
traption  turns  a  somersault  over  the  hay.  It  is  at 
this  time  that  one  appreciates  why  it  received  its 
name,  and  the  man  who  gets  bitten  by  the  teetli  never 
forgets  it.  However  if  one  is  careful  the  first  time 
he  dumps  the  go-devil  he  will  understand  its  vicious¬ 
ness,  keep  to  one  side,  and  have  no  trouble  in  the 
future.  One  can  easily  negotiate  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  quarter  of  a  ton  at  a  load,  and  the  loading  only 
takes  a  few  minutes.  With  these  machines,  ranchmen 
used  to  haul  the  hay  to  the  stack  and  "pitch  it  up  to 
the  stacker.  Like  everything  else,  it  was  good  until 
something  better  was  found.  Nevertheless  one  man 
with  a  go-devil  will  haul  in  more  hay  in  a  day  than 
three  wagons  and  five  men  will  in  the  same  length  of 
time.  R.  w.  rathborne,  JR. 
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HOW  TO  GROW  THE  ROOT  CROP. 

Part  II, 

GROWING  THE  CROP. — The  land  upon  which 
the  crop  is  to  be  grown  should  be  free  from  water, 
but  not  high  and  dry,  hilly  soil;  just  such  as  would 
be  selected  for  a  crop  of  potatoes.  In  fact,  land  which 
produced  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  last  season  will  be 
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likely  to  be  best  adapted  for  the  beet  crop  this  season, 
because  it  is  likely  to  be  rich  in  plant  food,  and  if 
the  potatoes  were  properly  tilled,  the  land  will  be 
fairly  free  from  weeds.  Upon  this  land  I  spread 
about  10  tons  of  barnyard  manure  and  plow  it  under 
in  April.  As  soon  as  the  land  will  permit,  the  harrow 
is  started,  and  followed  by  the  roller,  and  the  har¬ 
rowing  and  rolling  is  continued  until  the  soil  is  re¬ 
duced  to  the  consistency  of  fine  ashes,  every  clod  and' 
lump  reduced  to  fine  pulverized  soil.  Then  I  start 
the  seeder,  planting  in  drills  three  feet  apart,  and 
sowing  about  eight  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  The 
seeder  should  be  set  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  cover 
the  seed  with  more  than  one-half  to  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  of  soil.  This  is  very  important,  because  if 
planted  deeper  the  seed  will  fail  to  come  up,  will  rot 
and  never  germinate.  In  this  latitude  the  seed  should 
be  in  the  ground  not  later  than  May  8,  and  earlier  if 
the  soil  is  warm  and  in  proper  condition.  In  seven  or 
eight  days  the  young  plants  will  begin  to  show,  and  in 
10  days,  or  two  weeks,  the  rows  can  be  readily  fol¬ 
lowed.  As  soon  as  the  rows  can  be  followed,  the  two- 
horse  riding  cultivator  is  started  with  disks  set  on 
each  side  of  the  row  as  closely  as  possible  while 
avoiding  injury  to  the  plants,  throwing  the  soil  away 
from  the  plants,  while  the  space  between  the  rows  is 
thoroughly  cultivated,  for  the  dual  purpose  of  killing 
every  weed  and  keeping  a  good  soil  mulch  over  the 
surface  of  the  entire  field.  This  cultivation  should 
continue  at  least  once  a  week  until  the  plants  are  in 
the  fourth  leaf,  or  practically  four  inches  high. 

If,  however,  a  heavy  rain  should  occur  the  field 
should  be  cultivated  as  soon  as  dry  enough  to  do  so, 
’egardless  of  when  the  previous  cultivation  occurred, 
because  otherwise  the  ground  will  soon  harden,  the 
surface  mulch  will  be  destroyed  and  the  moisture 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  crop  will  soon 
be  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere.  Beets  are  gross 
feeders,  and  the  soil  water  must  be  retained  in  the 
soil  if  a  good  crop  is  to  be  secured. 

1 1  TINNING  THE  BEETS. — When  the  plants  are  in 
’he  fourth  leaf  the  thinning  out  must  be  commenced. 

[  take  a  sharp  hoe  and  chop  out  the  plants  and  weeds 
'it  the  row,  leaving  the  remaining  plants  one  foot 
apart  in  the  row,  being  careful  to  leave  but  one  plant 
m  any  one  place.  The  beet  will  refuse  to  develop  if 
ic'ft  in  the  company  of  weeds,  or  even  with  other 
plants  of  their  own  kind.  This  severe  process  of 
thinning  out,  where  perhaps  20  plants  are  sacrificed 
i°  every  one  saved,  will  not  appeal  favorably  to  the 
beginning,  but  when  it  is  recalled  that  many  of  the 
fully  developed  plants  will  weigh  20  and  even  25 
pounds,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  space  men¬ 
tioned  will  prove  none  too  great.  The  young  plants 
thus  cut  out  make  extremely  good  greens.  When  the 


crop  is  thinned  out  as  above  described,  and  cleaned 
of  weeds,  the  cultivator  should  start  again,  the  disks 
being  replaced  by  the  regular  cultivator  teeth,  culti¬ 
vating  as  closely  to  the  plants  as  possible  without 
injury.  When  the  plants  are  seven  or  eight  inches 
high  the  disks  may  again  be  used,  this  time  to  throw 
the  soil  against  the  plants,  thus  covering  any  small 
weeds  and  relieving  the  farmer  from  further  hand 
labor.  At  this  period  a  very  great  impetus  can  be 
given  the  development  of  the  plants  by  drilling  in 
200  or  300  pounds  per  acre  of  dried  blood  fertilizer 
close  to  the  plants,  because  the  roots  will  then  be 
seeking  every  available  particle  of  plant  food  near 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  will  not,  as  yet,  have 
penetrated  sufficiently  deep  to  derive  much  benefit 
from  the  plowed-under  manure. 

HARVESTING. — However,  the  cultivation  should 
be  continued  and  the  soil  mulch  maintained  until  the 
spreading  leaves  begin  to  break  off  as  the  cultivator 
passes,  after  which  the  crop  will  care  for  itself  until 
harvesting  time  arrives,  which  in  this  locality  is  about 
October  20.  However,  the  sign  that  the  beets  are 
ripe  is  the  appearance  of  dead  and  dried  leaves  at  the 
base  of  the  plant.  The  crop  may  be  harvested  rapidly 
and  easily  by  two  men,  one  on  each  side  of  the  team 
and  wagon,  taking  two  rows,  each  wringing  off  the 
tops  by  hand  and  throwing  the  beets  into  the  wagon, 
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whence  they  are  drawn  to  the  root  cellar  and  stored 
with  as  little  handling  and  bruising  as  possible.  If 
no  root  cellar  happens  to  be  available,  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  substitute  can  be  secured  by  building  a  pen 
of  poles,  rails  or  plank  of  the  required  size  and  of  a 
sufficient  height  to  permit  a  person  to  stand  upright, 
which  should  be  located  just  where  the  straw  stack  is 
usually  placed  when  thrashing  the  grain.  The  pen  can 
be  filled  with  beets,  then  covered  over,  and  when  the 
thrashing  is  commenced  the  straw  can  be  stacked 
about  and  over  the  pen.  thereby  securing  a  first-class 
root  cellar  at  very  little  cost  and  labor.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  potatoes  the  cost  of  producing  a  crop  of 
beets  is  rather  in  favor  of  the  beets.  As  yet  there 
is  very  little  trouble  with  plant  diseases,  or  injurious 
insects,  hence  no  spraying  is  necessary.  The  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  two  crops  is  almost  identical;  but  har¬ 
vesting  the  beets  is  less  burdensome  and  the  crop 
never  rots  before  being  sold,  or  used.  I  estimate  that 
the  cost  of  producing  a  crop  of  beets  is  practically 
$2  per  ton,  and  they  are  worth  $8  to  feed  or  sell. 

JOHN  m’lennan. 


DR.  JABEZ  FISHER. 

“The  Tolstoi  of  New  England.” 

In  these  days  of  strenuous  human  endeavor,  when 
any  man’s  life  bridges  over  the  wide  gap  of  87  useful 
years,  with  a  good  chance  of  rounding  out  the  cen¬ 
tury,  that  man’s  life  becomes  worthy  of  public  record. 
Such  a  man  is  Dr.  Jabez  Fisher  of  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
whose  picture  is  shown  at  Fig.  234.  Dr.  Fisher  is 
known  as  the  Tolstoi  of  New  England,  for  in  labor 
and  in  thought  he  has  kept  far  in  advance  of  the 


army.  Born  in  1824,  Dr.  Fisher  had  the  common 
school  education  of  a  boy  of  that  time.  He  learned 
the  use  of  tools  and  worked  as  a  carpenter  until  1847. 
Then  he  decided  to  study  medicine,  and  received  his 
M.  D.  from  Harvard  in  1850.  He  spent  five  years 
in  practice  at  Fitchburg,  and  also  began  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  apple  orchard.  He  served  two  years  in 
the  Massachusetts  State  Senate  and  then  gave  up 
politics  and  medicine  entirely  for  fruit  growing.  Here 
is  a  man,  then,  who  has  been  a  “back-to-the-lander” 
for  nearly  60  years.  That  he  has  not  been  a  back 
number  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  by  an 
appreciative  friend : 

These  orchards  were  kept  under  constant  cultivation, 
being  also  fertilized  with  manure,  ashes,  wool  waste  and 
soluble  “phosphates'’  for  some  twenty  years  or  more,  when 
the  effect  of  washing  rains  upon  one  pear  orchard  threat¬ 
ened  to  remove  all  the  finer  and  more  valuable  portions 
of  the  soil  on  to  the  land  of  a  neighbor.  To  overcome 
this  effect  the  orchard  was  thickly  sown  with  white  clover, 
which  prevented  the  further  wash  and  gave  a  large 
yield,  which  was  mown  and  left  on  the  ground  to  decay. 
The  next  year  the  crop  was  so  large  that  to  prevent  the 
general  killing  of  the  roots  underneath  the  clover  was 
piled  in  a  circle  around  the  trees  as  a  mulch  for  this 
very  purpose.  This  was  the  first  application,  so  far  as 
known,  of  the  now  famous  “grass  mulch  system.”  It 
worked  so  well  that  the  same  treatment  was  applied  to 
all  the  fruit  trees  as  fast  as  it  could  be,  and  has  been 
continued  ever  since,  now  something  over  twenty-five  years. 

During  that  time  the  trees  have  been  annually  fed  with 
commercial  fertilizers  exclusively,  their  composition  being 
based  upon  extended  analyses  of  the  total  products  found, 
wood,  root,  leaves  and  fruit.  The  ground  taken  was 
that  whatever  substances  were  found  in  these  products 
were  the  ones  to  be  supplied,  and  the  proportions  in 
which  they  were  found  should  govern  the  proportion  of 
the  several  ingredients  for  the  best  results.  All  later 
experience  has  tended  to  fortify  this  reasoning. 

In  1860  a  greenhouse  was  built  for  growing  foreign 
grapes  and  strawberries  in  Winter  in  pots.  In  1862  a 
self-sown  cucumber  plant  came  up  in  a  bed  of  earth  and 
showed  so  much  health  and  vigor  that  it  was  allowed  to 
remain  and  its  wants  were  attended  to.  The  hint  was 
taken  advantage  of,  and  after  two  or  three  years  experi¬ 
menting  the  whole  house  (100x18%)  was  devoted  to 
cucumbers,  which  sold  at  from  50  cents  to  $1  each.  No 
competition  was  started  for  about  ten  years,  since  which 
time  the  business  has  become  a  standard  one  in  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

In  1854  a  single  vine  of  the  Concord  grape  was  secured 
from  Mr.  E.  W.  Bull,  the  originator,  and  was  increased 
by  propagation  until  a  crop  of  17,000  pounds  was  pro¬ 
duced  on  three  acres  of  ground.  Prices  for  the  early 
crops  were  about  25  cents  per  pound  wholesale.  This 
gradually  tended  downward  until  1S93-1894,  when  at 
4  cents  per  pound  the  temptation  to  grow  them  ceased 
and  they  were  given  the  go-by  as  a  market  crop. 

A  weather  record  was  begun  in  1857  and  is  still  con¬ 
tinued  in  its  fifty-fourth  year  for  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  and  has  been  of  value  in  cases  of  liti¬ 
gation. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  87-year-old  boy  has 
been  no  eleventh-hour  worker  in  the  vineyard.  He 
is  still  working  and  even  planting  new  trees.  A  man 
does  not  work  on  in  this  way,  shut  up  inside  a  clam¬ 
shell  of  prejudice  or  old  ideas.  Dr.  Fisher  was  a 
public  man  during  the  most  strenuous  time  of  New 
England  politics,  for  in  the  10  years  just  before  the 
Civil  War  the  slavery  question  forced  itself  into  poli¬ 
tics.  and  thousands  of  stern,  hard-headed  and  prac¬ 
tical  men  obtained  in  some  way  the  vision  which  made 
them  put  the  “higher  law”  above  any  act  of  Congress. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Fisher’s 
force  and  ability  would  have  been  a  political  leader 
had  he  remained  in  public  life.  He  says  that  his 
first  and  only  vote  for  an  elected  President  was  cast 
for  Lincoln.  Since  then  he  has  been  in  the  minority 
as  Prohibitionist  and  Socialist.  When  asked  for  a 
statement  of  his  views  he  says : 

Society  has  no  right  to  tempt  people  to  become  crimi¬ 
nals  and  then  punish  them  for  yielding  to  such  tempta- 


AN  OLD  RAIL  FENCE  TURNED  TO  FUEL.  Fig.  235. 


tion.  Neither  eternal  or  less  revengeful  punishment  tends 
to  the  personal  benefit  of  the  victim.  If  society  gave 
itself  to  the  solution  of  economic  problems  with  half 
the  vigor  that  it  devotes  to  the  worship  of  Mammon, 
through  the  capitalistic  system,  it  would  get  in  sight  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

If  any  of  our  readers  think  that  last  sentence  is 
not  true  we  hope  they  will  live  50  years  and  see 
society  obliged  to  come  forward  and  admit  its  truth. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  the  “New  England  Tolstoi” 
will  round  out  his  century  of  useful  years. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  must  lie  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
■whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Dripping  Chimney.  ’ 

Can  you  toll  me  a  sure  way  to  stop  the 
running  of  creosote  down  the  chimney  and 
pipes?  Our  chimney  has  only  one  pipe, 
that  runs  horizintally  about  five  feet  before 
entering  chimney,  and  troubles  during  and 
after  a  rain.  D.  w.  s. 

Vermont. 

There  are  two  causes  for  dripping 
chimney's — burning  green  wood  and  de¬ 
fective  draft.  Some  chimneys  that  are 
all  right  in  clear,  bright  weather  go 
wrong  on  damp  or  muggy  days.  The 
draft  being  so  poor  that  the  vapor  in 
the  smoke  condenses  in  the  chimney 
walls  instead  of  passing  out.  Some 
chimneys  have  been  much  improved  by 
making  an  opening  in  the  lower  part, 
where  feasible.  This  increases  the  draft 
and  helps  dry  out  the  chimney. 


Questions  About  Lime. 

Can  you  give  the  relation'  in  bushels  or 
in  pounds  between  unburned  oyster  shells 
and  the  lime  resulting  therefrom?  The 
latter  when  dry  and  unslaked.  What 
amount  of  lime  do  the  best  authorities  con¬ 
sider  correct  for  a  good  application  to 
land  that  is  distinctly  sour  but  full  of 
humus?  a.  H.  s. 

Danfinkie  Island,  S.  C. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  oyster  shells  will 
yield,  if  properly  burned,  from  50  to  56 
pounds  of  lime..  The  shells  in  burning  lose 
weight,  but  retain  practically  the  same 
volume.  A  bushel  of  freshly  burned  oyster 
shell  lime  weighs  60  pounds ;  after  slaking 
it  will  weigh  about  100  pounds,  and  meas¬ 
ure  from  2  to  2%  bushels.  In  this  State 
we  regard  aliout  one  ton  of  lime  per  acre 
as  a  fair  application.  The  quantity  should 
be  varied  with  the  character  and  condition 
Of  the  SOil.  H.  J.  PATTERSON. 

Maryland  Experiment  Station. 


Lima  Beans  on  Wire. — I  notice  your  re¬ 
ply  to  C.  E.  E.,  Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  that 
lima  beans  cannot  be  successfully  grown 
on  wire.  I  have  raised  them  on  wire  for 
the  last  three  years  and  they  have  done 
as  well  as  on  polos.  I  use  2-inch  poultry 
netting  fence  wire,  three  feet  wide,  No. 
18  or  19,  stapled  to  posts  set  firmly  in  the 
ground  about  15  to  18  feet  apart.  Two 
strips  of  this  wire  are  used,  the  first  one 
about  six  or  eight  inches  from  the  ground 
and  the  other  above  that,  leaving  a  space 
of  six  or  eight  inches  between  the  two.  A 
larger  mesh  wire  would  be  better  than  the 
two-inch,  and  two  feet  in  width  better  than 
three  feet,  spacing  the  strips  one  foot 
apart  and  one  foot  from  the  ground.  The 
wire  should  be  painted  once  in  two  years, 
and  will  last  for  years.  The  beans  are 
planted  in  a  double  row,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  wire.  Plant  plenty  of  seed  and  thin 
out  to  foui*  or  five  inches  apart.  The 
posts  should  be  set  three  feet  in  the 
ground  and  tamped,  and  the  end  ones 
braced  or  wired  at  the  tops  to  a  con¬ 
venient  tree,  fence  post  or  building.  If 
the  end  posts  are  firmly  secured  the  posts 
may  be  placed  20  feet  apart.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  whether  the  wire  is 
placed  to  run  east  and  west  or  north  and 
south.  I  leave  the  wire  up  all  the  Win¬ 
ter,  then  it  is  ready  for  the  next  planting. 
This  will  be  the  third  year  for  limas  in 
the  same  spot  in  my  garden.  Will  change 
the  place  of  planting  next  year.  c.  A.  w. 

New  York. 


THE  POWER  SPRAYER. 


91  per  cent.,  l.T  better  than  last  year. 
Present  sotelcs  of  hav  on  farms  are  esti¬ 
mate  at  10.828,000  tons,  or  14.9  per  cent 
of  the  whole  crop. 


Foreign  Crops. 

The  Government  report  shows  a  corn  crop 
of  197,000,000  bushels  just  being  harvested 
in  Argentina.  The  wheat  harvest  in  Brit¬ 
ish  India  will  be  considerably  under  last 
year.  The  outlook  for  cereals  in  Europe  is 
less  promising  than  a  year  ago.  Condi¬ 
tions  at  seeding  time  were  bad,  so  that  the 
acreage  is  less  than  usual.  Extensive  dam¬ 
age  by  winter-killing  is  reported  from  Itus- 
sia.  The  prospects  in  France  and  Italy  arc 
rather  better  than  in  northern  Europe. 


We  are  having  a  very  cold  snap  at  pres¬ 
ent  ;  May  11  mercury  being  at  82  this 
morning,  but  the  wind  kept  blowing  pretty 
hard  all  night,  so  no  serious  damage  has 
yet  resulted.  The  blossoms  are  nearly  off 
the  apple  trees,  and  this  week  will  see  busy 
times  in  the  orchards.  It  is  getting  pretty 
drv  here,  as  no  rain  lias  fallen  for  two 
weeks,  hut  the  conditions  have  been  ideal 
for  fruit  blossoms.  Cherries  have  sot  quite 
heavily  and  are  good  size  already. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  b. 

Our  markets  on  live  stock  and  grain  fol¬ 
low  the  Kansas  City  markets  closely,  beef 
cattle  and  fat  hogs  running  about  50  cents 
per  100  lbs.  under  the  prices  there.  Corn 
is  50  cents,  oats,  45  cents :  potatoes,  75 
cents.  Eggs  are  16  cents :  hens,  15  cents ; 
and  butter  fat  26  cents.  Ilay.  about  810 
a  ton.  No  inilk  shipped  from  here  to  the 
city,  and  very  little  dairying  done.  Most 
of  the  cattle  here  are  beef  stock.  Horses 
and  mules  sell  according  to  quality,  mostly 
from  8125  to  8200. 

Land  here  sells  from  850  to  8150  per 
acre,  the  latter  being  near  town.  Out 
three  or  four  miles  very  good  level  land 
runs  about  $65  per  acre.  This  is  a  good 
grass  .and  clover  country ;  buttercups  and 
daisies  will  not  grow  here.  Above  price 
on  potatoes  is  for  shipped-in  stock.  Po¬ 
tatoes  do  well  here,  but  the  farmers  don't 
raise  many,  .  Good  opening  here  for  a 
grower  of  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  late 
cabbage,  etc.  Fruit  prospects  very  poor  in 
this  section  of  the  State.  Big  crop  last 
year.  J.  R.  M. 

Butler,  Mo. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Portland,  Ore.,  June  17-20. 

Sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Horticultural  Association  will  be  held 
at  Peterboro,  Ont.,  in  August. 

New  York  State  Fair  and  Grand  Circuit 
Meeting,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  September  8-13. 

Lancaster  Fair,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Septem¬ 
ber  30-Octobor  3. 

Third  Indiana  Apple  Show,  Indianapolis, 
November  5-11. 

Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Maryland  Crop  Improvement  Association. 
Maryland  Dairymen’s  Association,  Mary¬ 
land  Beekeepers’  Association,  and  Farmers' 
League,  Baltimore,  November  17-22. 

Summer  meeting  N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  will  be  held  at  Olcott 
Beach.  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  date  to  be 
named  later. 


PEACH 


For  Fall,  1913 

We  will  make  special  inducements  for 
early  orders  with  a  deposit  of  10#. 


On  page  643  D.  V.  Pike  refers  to  what 
the  editor  notini  on  page  562.  I  did  not 
mean  to  say  we  put  on  with  power  sprayer 
as  much  spray  in  one  day  as  we  did  the 
year  previous  in  a  week.  We  accomplished 
our  spraying  in  one  day  in  1912.  How¬ 
ever,  we  had  a  machine  that  did  not  re¬ 
quire  human  strength  to  use  the  pump,  but 
the  engine  keeps  on  its  job  all  day  and 
did  not  get  tired. 

By  referring  to  our  record  of  1911,  May 
24  was  the  day  the  spraying  for  the  Codling 
moth  should  have  been  done,  but  could  not 
get  to  it.  May  23  was  cold,  east  wind  all 
day ;  24,  cold  east  wind ;  25,  showers ;  26. 
threatening  rain  all  day ;  27,  spraying  in 
afternoon ;  28,  Sunday ;  29.  spraying  in 

afternoon;  30,  Decoration  day;  31,  rain; 
June  1,  strong  west  wind;  2,  spraying;  3, 
showers ;  4,  Sunday ;  5,  showers ;  6.  show¬ 
ers  :  7,  showers ;  8,  wind  strong,  northeast ; 
9,  spraying,  but  too  late  for  good  work,  try¬ 
ing  to  do  the  first  spray  for  Codling  motn 
when  we  should  be  doing  the  second  spray 
for  that  insect.  This  is  the  record  for 
1911,  and  so  poorly  was  the  work  done 
that  we  had  many  apples  hurt  by  the 
Codling  moth.  The  record  for  1912  is : 
May  27,  warm,  pleasant,  boys  spraying  for 
Codling  moth  with  new  power  machine ; 
they  have  covered  the  entire  farm,  and  ac¬ 
complished  in  one  day  what  took  more  than 
a  week  to  cover  last  year.  June  3.  spray¬ 
ing  Freeman  orchard ;  4,  spraying  cherry 
orchard;  12,  spraying  homo  orchards  for 
second  crop  Codling  moth.  Having  a  power 
machine  when  it  is  the  time  to  spray  one 
is  ready  to  do  it.  and  gasoline  does  not 
grow  weary  like  the  human  body. 

H.  B.  PARKER. 

Massachusetts. 


Government  Crop  Report. 


JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

Hightstown,  N.  J. 


ft  ft  POTATOES 

The  Vine  is  a  giant  amonp  j>otntoe*  ;  -stood  np  without  spot  or 
blemish  (comparatively)  while  others  were  dead  and  dying  all 
arouud  it.  Yielded  300  bn.  while  Mountain*  on  either  aide  of 
it  yielded  200  bn.  same  conditions.  Price,  bbl.,  $3.00.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

1.  L.  WARE,  -  Gardinor,  Malno 


PR  SALE— DANISH  PEDIGREED  CADUFLOWER  SEED-Ear 

best  Snowball,  Extra  Early  Dwarf,  Erfurt, 
Danish  Giant  or  Dry  Weather.  15  cents  package; 
81.50  ounce:  $5  h-pound.  No  more  reliable  seed 
grown.  E.  L.  THOMPSON.  81  Quebec  St.,  Portland,  Maine 


-MILLIONS  OF  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  AND 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  Brice  list  free. 
MICHAEL  N.  IiORGO,  -  Vineland,  N.  J. 


SWF  FT  SEED— Large  biennial  cultivated  variety 
*■  *■  1  for  hay,  pasture  and  fertilizer.  Price, 
[M  nvro  and  circular  how  to  grow  it,  on  request. 
irLUWCn  K  RAUTON.  Box  ‘J9.  Falmouth.  Kv. 


DALANCE  GENUINE  SA  ISLE  SO  YS—'  bushels  up 
MJ  M  $Z.2S  per  bushel ;  aliuhtly  mixed,  llux*  free.  Yields 
well  in  grain  and  hay.  Right  season  for  Biluge  with  corn. 

Adapted  North.  BA  I  LET  ORCHARD  CO.,  FisherstlUa,  Va. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

red  and  yellow.  100,  postpaid  35c.:  1000,  $2.  Send 
for  free  list.  TV.  S.  FOHD&,  SON,  Iiartly,  Del. 


Northern  Grown  Soy  Beans 

Medium  green,  -  D.  H.  TOWNSEND,  Lodi,  N.  V. 


Pnhhntra  D3awfc15eets-  Lettuce,  Kohl-rabi, 
baDUage  ridmh  $i  perlO(X).  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  $1.50  per  1000.  Cauliflower.  Peppers,  $2  per 
1000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


On  May  1  the  area  of  Winter  wheat  re¬ 
maining  to  be  harvested  was  30.938.000 
acres.  The  average  condition  was  91.9 
compared  with  79.7  one  year  ago.  Assum¬ 
ing  a  yield  of  16.6  bushels  per  aere,  this 
year’s  Winter  wheat  yield  wonld  be  513,- 
571.000  bushels,  28.4  per  cent,  more  than 
in  1912.  The  average  condition  of  rye  was 


Seed  Beans 

Yellow  Eyes  and  White  Medium,  free  from  anthrac- 
nose.  Excellent  samples,  lied  Marrows,  very  good 
lot.  $3.(50  per  bushel,  00  lbs.  Samuel  Fraser,  Geneseu,  NY. 


Qtrau/horni  Planto~MoneZ.'niakin£  varieties. 
OlldWUtiliy  t  idlllo  Prices $1  50,  $1.75, $1.90  per  1000 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  David  Radway,  Uartly,  Del, 


B0R0WAX 

(Reg.  C.  S.  Pat.  Off.) 

Keeps  borers  out  of  peach  and  all  other 
Fruit  Trees.  Why  wait  two  or  three 
years  to  learn  of  its  value  and  during  the 
interval  lose  a  lot  of  money  by  borer  in¬ 
jury.  Better  send  for  a  booklet  at  once 
that  tells  all  about  it— mailed  free.  May, 
June  and  July  are  best  months  forapply- 
ing  Borowax.  Liberal  terms  to  agents 
to  introduce  Borowax — 'he  Fruit  Grower’s 
Friend— to  fruit  growers. 

Borowax  Manufacturing  Co., 

Box  2S2,  Little  3ilver,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Millions  of  vigorous  Strawberry  Plants  of  the  22 
Earliest,  Latest,  Largest,  Best  Flavored,  Most  Pro¬ 
ductive  varieties  grown.  Also  all  leading  varieties 
Fruit  Trees,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish,  Cabbage.  Cauliflower,  To¬ 
mato,  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Harry  L.  Squires,  -  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage, Tomato,  Cauliflower,  Sweet  Potato,  Celery, 
Pepper,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish,  Beet,  Lettuce,  Egg 

Plants.  Catalogue  free.  Harry  L.  Sguires,  Remsenburg,  N  T. 


mnCflllC-MEDlUM  GREEN  HIGH  QUALITY. 

DCHIld  u.  S.  l)opt.  Agriculture  bought  of 
our  stock  this  season.  J.  G.  ALLEN,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Cadiz,  0. 

Thousands  and  Thousands 

of  Tomato,  Cabbage,  Celery,  Cauliflower  and  Sweet 
Potato  plants  for  sale  now.  Sweet  Potato,  Jersey 
Yellow.  $1.50  per  1000.  Big  Stem  Jersey  at  $2  per  1000. 
New  Stone  tomato  plants,  $1  per  1000.  Special  prices 
on  largo  lots.  Send  for  our  1913  catalogue  and  get 
our  prices  on  all  kinds  ot  plants  before  yon  buy. 
ROMANCE  SEKI>.  PLANT  ANI)  TRUCK 
FARM,  Caleb  Boggs  &  Son,  Cheswold,  Del. 


Big  Potato  Crops 


Banish  blight  and  bugs  by  spraying  the  new, 
thorough  way,  saturating  thoroughlv.  Over 
300,000  farmers  and  gardeners  use 

Brown’s  Auto  Sprays 

Auto  Spray  No.  1  is  most  powerful 
and  efficient  of  all  hand  sprayers, 

Capacity  four  gal.  Guaranteed  to  do 
best  work  in  shortest  time  at  lowest  cost. 

Auto  pop  nozzle  throws  round,  fine, 
and  •oarse  sprays  and  streams.  Easiest 
to  handle.  40  styles  and  sizes— hand  and 
power  outfits.  Brown's  Non-clog  Atomic 
Nozzle  for  large  sprayers— great  time 
and  money  saver,  positively  will  not c.og 
—adjustable  from  line  spray  to  powerful 
stream.^  Write  for  complete  Spraying 
Guide  and  full  particulars. 

The  E.C.  Brown  Co.,  28  Jay  St., Rochester,  Ji.Y 


rWe  Make 
Sprayers 
For  Everybody 


Backet.  Barrel. 4-Row  Potato  Sprayers. 
Power  Orchard  Rigs,  etc. 

There’s  a  Field  sprayer  for  every  need,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  all  experts  the  world’s  best  line. 

THIS  EMPIRE  KING 

leads  everything  of  Its  kind.  Throws  fine 
mist  spray  with  strong  force,  no  clogging, 
strainers  are  brushed  and  kept  clean 
and  liquid  is  thoroughly  agitated 
automatically, 
i  Corrosion  is  Impossible. 
Write  for  directions  and 
formula.  Also  catalog  on 
entire  sprayer  line.  We  have 
the  sprayer  to  meet  your 
exact  wants.  Address 
FIELD  FORCE  PtTMP  CO., 

3  Eleventh  Street,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


With  perfect  air 


FRUIT  BASKETS  AND  CRATES 

OF  ALL  KINDS 

Write  for  free  Circular 
and  Price-List. 


WEBSTER  BASKET  CO., 

Box  20,  Webster.  Monroe  Co.,  N.Y 


The  easiest  working  hand-power  Water  and  Air 
Pump  is  cpmplete,  ready  to  install.  You  can  buy 
it  on  credit  if  you  like.  Get  our  catalogue  and 
New  Way  Selling  Plan  No.  25  today,  it’s  free. 

THE  SIMPLEX  WATER  WORKS,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Weedless  Alfalfa 

Is  what  we  are  tp-ing  to  furnish  our  customers. 
Free  samples  will  show  that  we  come  pretty 
near  doing  it.  All  other  field  seeds.  Also  Field 
Peas,  Soys,  Vetch,  Rape,  Pasture  Mixtures.  Reid’s 
Yellow  Dent  Corn.  etc.  O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SON, 
No.  60  Main  Street,  -  Marysville,  Ohio 


Our  Improved  1913 

ACRE-AN-HOUR  SIFTER 

bents  every  hand  implement  for  killing  Potato 
hugs,  Cabbage  Worms,  etc.  Applies  Plaster, 
Lime,  etc.,  mixed  with  Paris  Green  or  Arsenal 
of  Lead.  Regulates  to  cover  big  or  little  plants 
also  10  apply  any  quantity  of  any  kind  of 
manufactured  dry  insecticides.  Will  operate 
as  fast  as  desired.  Better,  easier  and  faster 
than  any  $5, $10, or  $15spray  pump.  Insist  on 
your  dealer  showing  you  this  wonderful  little 
implement.  Prepaid,  75c.  Circulars. 

ACUE-AX-HOUll  SIFTER  CO. 

I>ept.  B,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


RAW  GROUND  LIME 

Good  for  all  Crops.  Quickly  available. 
Order  now. 

F.  E.  CONLEY  LIME  CO.,  •  CTICn,  N.  V. 


NITED 
STATE' 

Cream  Separators 


No.  1 


No.  3 


No.  2 

No.  1.  Old  "Senior"  style  capacity  650  lbs. 
No.  2.  Later  "Junior”  style  “  675  lbs. 

No.  3.  New  "Interlocking”  style  "  750  lbs. 


This  picture  shows  the  comparative 
sizes  of  the  old  “Senior,”  the  later 
“Junior”  and  the  new  “Interlocking” 
United  States  Separator  bowls. 

Notice  the  smallest  bowl  has  the  largest 
capacity.  It  is  practically  half  the 
size  and  runs  with  about  HALF  THE 
POWER  of  the  older  models. 

Don’t  confuse  the  U.  S.  Separator  of 

the  old  large  bowl  type  with  the  1913 
model  small  bowl  type. 

The  1913  model  U.  S.  has 
one  of  the  smallest  bowls,  ac¬ 
tual  capacity  considered,  and 
is  one  of  the  easiest  running 
separators  made. 

Most  Sanitary  Rusty  dairy 

+  IITAnCIlC  i 


utensils  or  skim¬ 
ming  devices  are  not  sanitary  and 
quickly  taint  cream  and  butter.  Anti-ru«t  Nickel  Silver  skimming  sections  in  United 
States  Separators  are  the  most  sanitary,  easier  to  clean  and  far  more  durable  than 
tinned  steel  discs  or  other  devices. 

GOLD  3VIEDAL 

At  National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  1912 

This  Gold  Medal  is  the  highest  dairy  butter  award  in  the 
657  butter  entries  and  was  won  by  R.  F.  .Swain,  Hampton 
Falls,  N.  H.,  on  butter  made  from  U.  S.  Separator  Cream 
and  shipped  nearly  1000  miles.  Remember  that  most  of  the 
entries  of  butter  were  from  nearby  localities  and,  therefore, 
had  a  great  advantage  over  butter  made  1000  miles  away. 

Here  you  have  the  proofs  of  the  superior  flavor  and 
keeping  qualities  of  U.  S.  Separator  cream  and  butter. 

Ask  your  U.  S.  dealer  or  write  direct  for  further  information  and  prices. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Salt  Fish  for  Fertilizing. 

y.  M Penn  Grove ,  N.  J. — Is  salt  fish, 
part  dried,  some  fish  in  salt  pickle,  not 
salable  for  food,  all  right  to  spread  on  land, 
or  could  it  be  ground  and  mixed  with 
ground  rock  and  potash  and  used  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer? 

Ans. — This  salt  fish  alone  or  mixed 
with  chemicals  would  be  suitable  for  use 
on  such  crops  as  asparagus,  but  would 
not  give  much  satisfaction  on  others. 
The  salt  makes  the  nitrogen  very  slow  to 
become  available,  since  it  prevents  de¬ 
cay.  Asparagus,  originally  a  salt  water 
plant,  can  use  more  salt  than  most 
others.  Except  for  asparagus  we  doubt 
if  the  salt  fish  will  be  worth  much. 


The  Value  of  Night  Soil. 

D.  V.  1 3.,  Absecon,  N.  J. — What  is  the 
analysis  of  night  soil?  What  would  I  have 
to  add  to  it  as  a  general  crop  fertilizer? 

Ans. — Naturally  this  will  vary  greatly 
in  composition — some  samples  will  be 
more  liquid  than  others.  Some  may 
have  had  the  plant  food  leached  away. 
Probably  a  fair  sample  would  compare 
with  ordinary  stable  manure  about  as 
follows : 

rODNDS  IN  ONE  TON. 

Nitrogen.  Ehos.  acid.  Potash. 
Stable  manure..  10  6  12 

Night  soil . 14  5  5 

Thus  the  night  soil,  as  we  might  ex¬ 
pect  is  richer  in  nitrogen.  To  “balance” 
such  manure  both  potash  and  phophoric 
acid  are  needed.  To  each  ton  of  the 
night  soil  you  can  add  150  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  and  50  pounds  muriate 
of  potash.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  use 
such  material  is  to  put  it  in  a  com¬ 
post  with  muck,  old  sods  or  rich  earth. 
We  like  this  plan  better  than  using  it 
directly  on  the  ground. 


Green  Sawdu»t  for  Mulch. 

Would  it  be  advisable  to  mulch  a  young 
orchard  with  green  sawdust?  I  have 
plenty,  and  it  is  handy.  c.  0.  si. 

Canal  Winchester,  O. 

No,  it  would  be  a  mistake.  The  green 
sawdust  contains  an  acid  which  would 
make  the  land  too  sour.  Yo  can  use  lime 
with  the  sawdust,  or  it  may  be  rotted  in 
a  pile  or  in  manure — but  do  not  use  it 
alone. 

Wheat  for  Hay. 

T  have  11  acres  in  wheat.  I  wish  to  cut 
it  for  hay  in  time  to  plant  the  ground  in 
catsup  tomatoes  for  the  factory  at  $8.50 
per  ton.  At  what  stage  should  the  wheat 
be  cut  for  the  best  results  for  hay?  It  is 
bearded  wheat.  Will  the  beards  injure 
horses  ?  j,  P.  D. 

Madison,  Ind. 

Cut  the  bearded  wheat  while  the  heads 
are  in  bloom — before  the  grain  forms.  With 
oats  we  should  cut  when  the  grain  is  soft, 
but  bearded  wheat  in  bloom  makes  best 
hay. 


Understand  the  Plows. 

With  the  advent  of  the  reversible  sulky 
plow  many  are  being  placed  on  our  farms. 
I  feel  that  I  ought  to  warn  The  It.  N.-Y. 
readers  who  intend  to  buy  these  plows  that 
agents  do  not  explain  fully  enough  their 
workings.  I  am  at  this  writing  lying  in 
bed  with  a  broken  leg  due  to  this  fact. 
AVhere  rocks  appear  at  the  surface  the 
utmost  care  must  be  taken  to  maintain  the 
center  of  gravity,  and  the  plow  tripped  be¬ 
fore  running  a  wheel  on  the  rock.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  they  do  good  work, 
but  as  1  lie  here  I  feel  that  this  simple 
warning  may  help  others.  G.  e.  h. 

New  York. 


Fertilizer  for  Peach  Orchard. 


I  have  a  peach  orchard  of  2,000  trees, 
soil  sandy  loam,  trees  eight  years  old,  never 
had  any  manure  'on  them.  I  wish  to  fer¬ 
tilize  them  and  would  like  to  know  w’hat 
to  use  and  how  much  per  tree.  When  is 
best  time  to  put  on,  and  how  ?  I  would 
like  to  so\v  Gray  Crowder  peas  in  the  or¬ 
chard  for  seed.  c.  t.  v. 

Seaford,  Del. 


In  an  orchard  of  that  age  the  roots  a 
an  over  the  ground,  and  most  of  the  fee 
tug  roots  and  root  hairs  are  out  just  beyo: 
tue  drip  of  the  limbs.  Inside  of  this  the 
are  tew  of  the  feeding  roots,  and  the  raa 
ei  tuization  should  be  done  between  t 
rows  where  the  limbs  reach.  Hence  it 
not  practicable  to  say  how  much  per  tr< 
nut  I  would  say  about  400  pounds  of  ac 
phosphate  and  40  pounds  of  muriate  of  p< 
‘I1’  fl<*re.  and  the  greater  part  of  it  fre 
be  terminus  of  the  branches  on  one  n 
through  that  of  the  next  row  and  light 
next  the  trees.  Then  plant  the  peas 
row’s  and  cultivate  them  and  after  the  pe 
are  oft  sow  Crimson  clover  as  a  Wint 
'over  to  be  turned  the  next  Spring  for  t 
benefit  of  the  trees.  w.  f.  massey. 


Low-grade  Orchards. 

Advising  on  orchard  planting  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  proposition,  especially  when  the  local 
markets  are  often  glutted  with  the  very 
fruits  the  enthusiast  wants  to  set ;  although 
the  very  best  grade  of  any  fruit  usually 
finds  a  ready  sale  at  figures  that  mean  a 
fair  profit  to  the  producer.  The  w’hole 
trouble  lies  with  the  mass  of  fair  to  in¬ 
ferior  fruit  that  practically  grows  itself 
and  finds  its  w’ay  to  market  without  grad¬ 
ing  and  carelessly  handled.  This  fruit  is 
also  responsible  for  a  decreased  consump¬ 
tion,  and  I  fully  believe  that  if  all  inferior 
fruit  could  positively  be  kept  out  of  the 
market  the  increase  in  consumption  would 
more  than  keep  pace  with  increased  pro¬ 
duction,  and  prices  would  look  after  them¬ 
selves.  Too  many  get  so  enthusiastic  over 
setting  an  orchard  that  they  seem  to  have 
no  energy  left  to  care  for  it  after  it  is  out. 
Nurserymen  a  few’  years  ago  figured  that 
only  10  per  cent,  of  the  fruit  trees  set 
ever  came  into  profitable  bearing,  but  prob¬ 
ably  since  the  recent  boom  in  fruit  setting 
that  percentage  has  raised  somew’hat.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  is  right.  The  hardest 
thing  about  fruit  grow’ing  is  for  the  begin¬ 
ner  to  know  what  to  plant.  lie  can  get 
half  a  dozen  different  lists  from  the  “au¬ 
thorities”  and  with  any  one  of  them  find 
that  he  has  made  mistakes  when  the  trees 
come  in  bearing. 


American  Potash  Supplies. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash¬ 
ington  has  been  testing  some  of  the  new 
forms  of  potash  which  have  come  to  light 
in  this  country  during  the  last  few  years. 
We  have  told  our  readers  how  deposits  of 
potash  have  been  found  in  different  Western 
States.  These  are  generally  found  in 
liquids  either  in  the  brine  from  a  salt 
mine,  or  in  the  waters  of  stagnant  lakes 
where  for  many  years  deposits  of  potash 
salts  have  been  forming.  The  potash  is 
there,  but  not  in  a  form  which  thus  far 
makes  its  use  profitable.  At  several  points 
throughout  the  West,  however,  deposits  of 
alumite,  containing  fair  amounts  of  potash, 
have  been  found.  It  has  also  long  been 
know’n  that  at  points  along  the  Pacific  Coast 
there  are  large  quantities  of  help  and  sea¬ 
weed  which  contain  potash.  Here  as  in  the 
case  of  the  potash  liquids,  the  cost  of  burn¬ 
ing  the  kelp  so  as  to  obtain  the  potash 
and  the  ash,  was  too  great  to  make  the 
supply  a  profitable  one.  The  government 
has  now  tried  experiments  with  this  dried 
kelp.  We  understand  that  the  kelp  is  sim¬ 
ply  collected  and  sun-dried,  and  then 
crushed  or  ground.  Used  in  this  wray  the 
kelp  has  given  satisfactory  results,  nearly 
as  much  so  as  the  ordinary  forms  of  potash 
salts.  Experiments  were  also  tried  with 
the  alumite,  both  the  raw  material  and 
when  burned  or  roasted.  The  roasted 
alumite  gave  much  better  results  than  the 
raw  material,  and  the  report  is  that  this 
form  of  potash  is  really  promising  as  in 
the  case  of  the  dried  kelp.  The  raw  alum¬ 
ite  contained  about  10  per  cent  of  potash— 
when  roasted  or  burned — 14.7  per  cent.  The 
dry  and  powdered  kelp  contained  19.8  per 
cent  of  potash. 


Flax  on  Winter-killed  Wheat. 

The  Department  of  Agricultural  at  Wash¬ 
ington  describes  a  peculiar  farm  operation, 
said  to  be  followed  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
London,  Ohio.  There  is  not  infrequently  a 
failure  of  Winter  wheat  when  sow  in  the 
Fall.  Winter-killing  frequently  reduces  the 
yield  to  such  a  point  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  harvesting.  Last  year,  for  example, 
the  wheat  fields  were  very  thin  and  in  very 
bad  condition,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  wheat  acreage  was  seeded  to  flax. 
Near  New  Loudon  a  five-year  rotation  is 
generally  followed  ;  corn,  oats,  wheat,  Tim¬ 
othy  and  clover  two  years.  Sometimes  for 
a  change  flax  is  seeded  instead  of  oats. 
Sometimes  the  meadow  is  plowed  up  after 
one  year,  sometimes  it  runs  for  three  years 
or  more.  For  about  20  years  the  plan  of 
seeding  flax  on  winter-killed  wheat  has 
been  followed  ,and  the  practice  seems  a 
good  one  for  other  localities  where  the 
same  conditions  prevail.  The  usual  prac¬ 
tice  in  most  localities  where  the  wheat 
is  winter-killed  is  to  prepare  the  ground 
with  a  crop  of  Spring  grain.  This  causes  ad¬ 
ditional  expense,  and  also  interferes  with 
the  regular  rotation,  as  often  times  the 
Timothy  seed  is  seeded  with  the  wheat. 
Even  if  the  wheat  should  be  killed  the  Tim¬ 
othy  left  alone  will  produce  a  fair  crop. 
The  flax  is  generally  sown  about  April  1, 
or  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  warm  enough. 
The  seed  is  generally  spread  broadcast 
with  one  of  the  hand  seeders.  Usually  the 
flax  seed  is  sown  by  itself.  A  few  farmers 
mixed  clover  and  Timothy  with  the  flax 
seed.  The  seed  is  put  in  without  harrow¬ 
ing  either  before  or  after  sowing.  A 
light  harrowing  would  undoubtedly  improve 
the  stand,  but  it  will  grow  without.  Farm¬ 
ers  generally  use  one  bushel  of  seed  to  the 
acre  when  grown  alone,  but  when  seeded  ! 
on  Winter  wheat  fields  the  quantity  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  the  wheat.  These 
farmers  have  learned  by  experience  how 
to  harvest  and  thrash  this  combination  crop 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  they  obtain  fair 
yields  by  seeding  the  flax  in  this  way ; 
when  if  they  did  not  seed  it  they  would 
obtain  only  a  very  poor  crop  of  wheat,  or 
if  they  plowed  the  ground  break  into  their 
rotation.  Of  course  this  is  only- a  make¬ 
shift  plan,  but  it  works  well  apparently 
in  this  section,  and  the  Department  thinks 
that  it  might  be  used  to  advantage  else¬ 
where  when  there  is  a  sale  for  the  flax. 


The  Farmer  of  To-morrow,  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Irving  Anderson.  This  book  has  a 
particular  interest  in  its  timely  discussion 
of  the  American  farmer’s  “floor  space” — * 
lust  what  land  is  now  available  and  what 
the  resources  of  the  land  are.  The  chap¬ 
ter  entitled  "The  Line  of  Least  Resist¬ 
ance”  gives  much  for  farmers  to  think  of. 
as  well  as  suggestions  to  the  "back  to  the 
lander.”  It  is  an  interesting  book  and  it 
opens  up  many  lines  of  thought  that  the 
farmer  must  keep  in  mind  or  fall  behind 
every  other  line  of  economic  endeavor. 
Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York:  308  pages;  price,  $1.50  net;  pos¬ 
tage,  10  cents  additional. 


You  can  drive  and  enjoy  any  Cartercar  even  if  you  do  not 
know  anything  at  all  about  mechanical  construction.  F irst, 
it  will  travel  any  roads  you  wish,  even  going  up  steep  grades, 
and  then  it  is  really  trouble-proof  because  of  the  gearless 
transmission,  with  only  two  unit  parts.  Unlimited  speeds, 
double  tire  mileage,  no  jerks  nor  jars,  and  many  other  ex¬ 
clusive  features.  Simple  speed  control.  No  other  car  at  any 
price  can  give  better  service— none  as  good  for  the  price. 

Big  Catalog  Ready 

Even  if  you  are  not  quite  ready,  send  for  this  book  now.  It’s  mighty  in¬ 
teresting  and  will  give  you  some  new  ideas  regarding  motor  car  values. 

Cartercar  Company,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


Model  5A— Five-passenger  Touring  Car,  with  electric  starting  and 
lighting  system,  complete  equipment— Price  f.o.b.  Pontiac  $1700 
Model  5B— A  big  classy  Roadster,  with  Electric  starting  and  light¬ 
ing  system  and  complete  equipment— Price  f.o.b.  Pontiac  $1600 


T  WILL  be  glad  to  pay  the  postage  on  it.  It  is  not 

A  the  biggest  book  issued,  but  it  is  by  far  the  most 

complete  catalog  of  vehicles  and  ever  issued.  It 

Wf  illustrates  from  actual  photographs  a  complete  line  of  up- 

to-the-minute  Buggies  and  harness,  and  quotes  prices  lower  V 
than  you  can  get  anywhere  else  for  the  same  grade  of  goods.  V 
I  can't  sell  a  good  Buggy  for  ©0,  nor  can  anybody  else.  But  1 
I  can  sell  you  —  direct  from  the  factory  —  a  high-grade  vehicle 
which  I  will  absolutely  guarantee  under  bond  for  two  years,  at  a 
■  saving  of  $25  to  $50  or  more  over  what  you  pay  for  a  similar  Buggy 

W  from  your  dealer.  Price  for  price  I’ll  put  my  Buggies  against  any 
I  Buggies  in  the  world,  and  I  will  back  them'  to  the  limit  with  m; 
guarantee  under  bond  to  refund  every  cent  you  pay  me,  and  to  p£ 
the  freight  both  ways,  if  any  Buggy  I  ship 
you  is  not  exactly  as  my  catalog  states. 


All  the  brains  and  skill  of  the  most  expert  werk- 
men  are  combined  with  the  highest  grade  materials 
money  can  buy,  in  turning  out  this  Buggy.  It’s  a  job 
I  m  proud  of — and  you’ll  be  proud  to  own  it.  I’ll  stake  ^ 
my  reputation  on  it  and  am  ready  to  ship  it  anywhere  on 

30  Days'  Road  Trial  Free 
iWith  2-Year  Guarantee 

L  Now  send  for  my  book — even  if 
you  don’t  expect  to  buy  a 
Bug^y  this  year.  Just  send 

Rk  your  name  and  address  on  dl  ,  m  V’*” 

BPk  a  post-card 


TO-DAY. 

D.  T.  BOHON, 

k  217  Main  St., 
Harrodsburg, 


Get  my  Big' 

FREEBOOK 


MARLEY 

RUBBER, 

ROOFING 


An  inexpensive,  durable,  asphaltum  roofing  that  defies  the  most 
severe  weather.  Will  shed  water  and  stay  in  place  on  any  pitch  of  roof 

Any  one  can  lay  it  with  a  hammer  and  a  paint  brush. 
If  directions  are  carefully  followed  we  positively  guarantee  10 
years  wear.  Marley  has  been  known  to  last  20  years  by  being 
painted  at  intervals. 

It  is  absolutely  impervious  to  heat,  cold,  gases  and  mildew. 
Won’t  impart  taste  to  water.  Furnished  in  3  thicknesses. 

Send  for  Booklet 

If  you  don’t  know  where  to  buy  Marley,  write 

C.  S.  GARRETT  <&  SON  Corp. 


22  S.  Marshall  Street 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 


1  Earliest  and  easiest  worked. 
Carries  off  surplus  water; 
admits  air  to  the  soil.  In¬ 
creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 
.Jackson’n  Round  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
Pipe,  lted  and  Kire  Brick, Chimney  Pops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile.  etc.  Write 
for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  §9  Third  Ave.,  Albany  N  Y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “  square  deal.-’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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CROPS 

Ohio  Crop  Report. 

The  Ohio  Department  of  Agriculture 
makes  the  following  report  of  crop  condi¬ 
tions  in  that  state : 

Wheat,  compared  with  average,  93  per 
cent ;  oats,  1,615,151  acres ;  rye,  condition 
93  per  cent ;  clover,  average  compared  with 
last  year,  95  per  cent ;  fruit  prospect  com¬ 
pared  with  normal,  90  per  cent ;  berries, 
93  per  cent. 

AVERAGE  PRICES. 

Wheat  . $  1-01  per  bu. 

Corn  . 56  per  bu. 

Barley  . 60  per  bu. 

Oats  . 37  per  bu. 

Rye  . 72  per  bu. 

Potatoes  . .  •  •  •  -57  per  bu. 

Hay  .  10.40  per  ton 

Alfalfa  .  13.45  per  ton 

t  THE  POTATO  CROP. 

The  acreage  in  Texas  and  Louisiana  is 
about  the  same  as  usual,  but  the  crop  pros¬ 
pects  in  these  States  has  been  considerably 
cut  because  of  unfavorable  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  and  in  Louisiana  on  account  of  high 
water.  The  planting  in  this  section  is  about 
the  same  as  usual,  and  although  it  is  very 
early  in  the  season  for  predictions  here 
we  are  informed  by  the  growers  that  the 
ground  is  in  perfect  condition  and  that  the 
outlook  is  satisfactory  in  every  particular. 
Old  potatoes  are  still  quite  plentiful  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  the  Dakotas  and  in  the  extreme 
West.  There  are  without  doubt  enough  po¬ 
tatoes  in  the  North  and  West  to  supply 
the  demand  completely  at  reasonable  prices 
until  the  new  arrive  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  take  their  place.  We  have  been  handling 
Florida  potatoes  for  some  time  in  a  car- 
lot  way  and  have  been  jobbing  them  to 
wholesale  dealers  at  $1.65  to  $1.90  per 
hamper,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
best  quality  of  old  has  been  plentiful  and 
jobbing  at  55  to  60  cents,  so  you  see  new 
stock  has  been  bringing  practically  three 
times  as  much  per  bushel  as  the  old.  We 
find  the  movement  of  new  potatoes  surpris¬ 
ingly  good  under  the  circumstances.  The 
market  on  old  potatoes  is  now  somewhat 
firmer  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  there 
will  be  a  fairly  healthy  movement  of  both 
new  and  old  at  fair  prices  from  this 
time  on.  o.  c.  evans  &  co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

As  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn  the  old 
potatoes  in  the  North  are  cleaning  up  far 
better  than  was  anticipated,  considering 
the  large  stocks  that  were  on  hand,  and 
while  we  do  not  look  for  any  material  ad¬ 
vance  in  old  potatoes  we  believe  tile  mar¬ 
ket  will  steady  up  sufficient  to  give  a  good 
tone  to  it.  From  what  we  can  gather  the 
south  Texas  crop  is  going  to  be  very  short 
and  undesirable  on  account  of  bad  weather 
conditions.  We  also  understand  Virginia 
has  had  a  severe  setback  due  to  frost.  The 
potato  crop  in  this  section  has  never  looked 
better,  we  having  almost  a  perfect  stand. 
The  weather  conditions  are  ideal,  having 
sufficient  rain  to  insure  a  good  yield.  We 
expect  to  start  to  dig  about  .Tune  10,  and 
barring  unforeseen  conditions  our  crop 
should  yield  125  to  150  bushels  to  the 
acre.  As  to  the  old  crop  affecting  the  new 
crop  prices,  a  surplus  of  old  stock  on  the 
market  is  bound  to  have  some  effect,  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  is  forced,  but  from  what  we 
can  learn  there  will  be  very  little  that 
will  have  to  be  forced  on  the  markets,  as 
we  understand  it  is  going  into  consumption 
Very  rapidly.  a.  T.  PAYNE  &  CO. 

Muskogee,  Okla. 

May  5. — Wheat  about  80  cents  per 
bushel ;  corn,  50 ;  oats,  35 ;  potatoes.  $1. 
Cattle,  from  about  3  to  6  cents  per  pound, 
according  to  kind.  Good  milch  cows,  from 
$35  to  $75  per  head.  Fruits  and  garden 
truck  are  not  raised  enough  to  market. 

Callaway,  Neb.  c.  l.  w. 

Beef  cattle,  $6.50 ;  hogs,  $8 ;  butter,  25 
cents ;  eggs,  15 ;  corn,  50 ;  oats,  40 ;  hay, 
baled,  $10  ;  apples,  50  to  60  i  strawberries, 
50  cents  a  gallon ;  potatoes,  old,  50 ; 
cherries,  30  cents  a  gallon ;  beans,  25 
cents  a  gallon  ;  peas,  20  cents  a  gallon  ; 
cabbage,  2  cents  a  pound  ;  plums,  30  cents 
a  gallon  ;  pears,  $1  a  bushel.  J.  w.  d. 

Ardmore,  Mo. 

Potatoes,  $1  per  100  pounds ;  cabbage, 
$1  per  100  pounds;  onions,  15  pounds  for 
25  cents;  rhubarb,  8  pounds  for  25;  aspara¬ 
gus  ,2  pounds  for  25 ;  green  onions,  six 
bundles  for  5,  three  onions  to  the  bunch  ; 
lettuce,  three  bunches  for  10  ;  strawberries, 
15  to  20  per  quart  box ;  eggs,  fresh  ranch, 
20  to  25;  case,  from  17  %  to  20;  butter, 
creamery,  35  to  40;  ranch,  25  to  30; 
bacon,  from  22  to  30  cents  per  pound ; 
hams,  21  to  26;  lard,  15;  compound,  13  to 
15 ;  beef,  round,  20 ;  sirloin  or  short  cuts, 
25 ;  porterhouse,  25  ;  pork  chops,  20 ;  fresh 
ham,  15  to  17%  ;  shoulder  12%  ;  Alfalfa, 
loose,  $13 ;  bailed,  $15 ;  Timothy,  $20 ; 
wheat,  $1.70  per  100  pounds;  oats,  $2; 
corn,  $1.65  ;  bran,  $1.40 ;  dry  beet  pulp, 
$26  per  ton ;  horses,  good,  from  1.200  to 
1,400  pounds,  $150  to  $200 ;  plugs,  $50 
to  $125 ;  ponies  at  all  kinds  of  prices. 
Cows,  good,  from  $50  to  $100;  scrubs,  $35 


to  $50;  milk,  $1.75  to  $1.85  per  10-gallon 
can ;  cream,  sweet,  4  cents  per  pint ;  sour 
about  28  per  pound  butter  fat.  J.  N. 

Manitou.  Colo. 

A  DAY’S  WORK. 

An  Illinois  Fruit  Farm. 

The  clock  struck  four  on  the  morning 
of  Monday,  April  28,  and  the  head  of  the 
house  knew  it  was  time  to  get  up.  We 
practice  the  eight-hour  system  on  this  farm 
at  this  season  of  the  year — eight  hours' 
work  in  the  forenoon  and  eight  in  the 
afternoon.  Back-to-the-landers  will  please 
take  note.  Hustling  on  my  clothes  I  made 
for  the  kitchen  and  soon  had  a  roaring 
fire,  and  the  tea  kettle  on  the  range.  Then 
I  started  for  the  barn,  well  knowing  that 
some  one  else  would  soon  have  charge  of 
things  in  the  kitchen,  and  that  I  needn't 
concern  myself  further  about  affairs  in  that 
quarter.  Coming  home  from  church  the 
uiglit  before  we  agreed  that  we  would  deem 
ourselves  fortunate  if  we  escaped  a  frost, 
perhaps  a  hard,freeze,  the  air  was  so  chill, 
and  so  as  I  walked  to  the  barn  1  noted 
with  satisfaction  that  the  sky  was  overcast 
with  clouds  and  that  there  was  no  frost. 
Cherry,  plum  and  peach  trees  looked  ghost¬ 
like  in  their  garbs  of  white  and  pink,  and 
it  was  pleasant  to  know  that  they  still  hau 
a  chance  to  make  good  their  promise  oi 
an  abundant  crop.  Further  on  the  apple 
orchard  stretched  out  before  me,  and  1 
was  glad  that  it  also  was  still  safe.  The 
horses  attended  to,  I  returned  to  the  house 
and  found  breakfast  ready.  Soon  after  the 
help  began  to  arrive  and  we  got  busy  with 
preparations  for  work  in  the  field. 

Continuous  rains  had  prevented  any 
breaking  of  ground  until  past  the  middle 
of  April.  The  previous  week  we  had  man¬ 
aged  to  set  a  couple  of  acres  of  strawberry 
plants  on  Fall  plowed  land,  and  had  also 
prepared  for  planting  about  three  acres 
more  of  ground.  Our  work  to-day  was  to 
set  this  ground.  A  few  thousand  plants 
had  been  taken  up  the  previous  week  and 
we  had  these  to  start  with.  A  good  strong 
team  was  hitched  to  the  transplanter,  the 
barrel  was  tilled  with  water  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  was  taken  to  the  field.  Another 
team  was  hitched  to  the  plow  and  the 
work  of  preparing  more  ground  was  con¬ 
tinued.  A  man  and  three  boys  were  set 
to  work  taking  up  plants  and  another  man 
was  detailed  to  follow  the  machine  and 
firm  the  earth  about  the  plants  with  his 
feet.  Fear  of  a  dry  spell  decided  me  to 
take  no  chances,  and  I  knew  it  was  best 
to  have  the  dirt  packed  tightly  against  the 
roots.  We  want  our  plauts  set  so  they 
will  stand  a  decided  pull.  It  is  only  a 
short  time  until  we  shall  be  running  over 
them  with  the  weeder,  and  we  don't  want 
them  jerked  out.  With  the  soil  packed 
tightly  against  the  roots  the  plants  soon 
start  to  growing.  If  set  earlier  in  the 
season  less  care  would  be  necessary  in 
this  respect,  as  rains  would  be  more  fre¬ 
quent. 

Don,  the  new  horse,  was  soon  found  to 
be  unfitted  for  the  job.  He  was  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  such  a  slow  gait  and  didn't 
seem  to  want  to  learn  it.  After  repeated 
attempts  to  hold  hyn  down  to  a  slow 
walk  I  decided  to  put  him  to  the  plow, 
where  he  could  be  really  useful,  lie  en¬ 
joys  hard  work  and  is  never  so  happy  as 
when  called  on  to  make  a  hard  pull.  Old 
Dell  took  his  place  at  the  planter  and  the 
job  was  just  to  her  liking.  The  slower 
the  better  in  her  case,  and  the  dearest  word 
in  her  vocabulary  is  the  one  which  sig¬ 
nifies  “stop."  Then  the  work  proceeded 
smoothly,  and  the  long  rows  of  green  plants 
began  to  show  across  the  field  like  ribbons. 
Back  and  forth,  back  and  forth  the  outfit 
went.  “We  set  that  row  in  eight  minutes,” 
shouted  Russel ;  or,  “We  only  missed  one 
plant  in  that  row,”  proudly  claimed  Alva. 
They  were  the  droppers  and  were  having  a 
good  time.  It  was  more  fun  than  work 
for  them.  Dick  did  the  driving,  and  he 
has  to  acknowledge  that  this  day  he  rode 
on  the  water  wagon,  as  his  seat  was  on 
top  of  the  barrel.  When  evening  came  it 
was  found  that  50  rows,  450  feet  in  length, 
had  been  set.  Eight  hours  was  the  actual 
time  employed  in  setting  plants.  Every 
one  felt  that  it  was  a  very  good  day’s 
work,  but  that  with  certain  better  condi¬ 
tions  it  could  be  beaten. 

While  the  men  put  away  the  horses  the 
boss  took  a  shipment  of  plants  to  the  ex¬ 
press  office.  Supper  was  ready  on  his  re¬ 
turn  and  he  did  full  justice  to  it.  as  to 
the  other  two  meals.  Back-to-the-landers 
may  also  make  a  note  of  that.  Outdoor 
work  makes  everything  taste  wonderfully 
good  and  gives  you  capacity  for  storing 
away  large  quantities  of  it.  The  day’s 
entries  made,  I  picked  up  the  evening  pa¬ 
per  and  found  that  the  Montenegrins  had 
left  Scutari ;  that  Bryan  had  reached  the 
capital  of  California,  and  that  one  faction 
in  Congress  believed  we  had  just  started 
in  on  an  era  of  prosperity,  while  another 
contended  that  we  were  "going  to  the  dogs” 
just  as  fast  as  “revision  downward”  could 
take  us.  And  as  I  made  the  circle  of  the 
globe  through  the  medium  of  the  daily  pa¬ 
per  I  thought  how  blessed  it  is  to  be  able 
to  work  ;  how  sweet  it  is  to  rest,  and  how 
enjoyable  to  keep  in  touch  with  mankind 
everywhere  and  to  feel  the  pulsations  of 
the  world's  great,  beating  heart. 

Illinois.  j.  c.  nicuolls. 
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SRMANN  "lABdRA,' 


Jr  Arsite  Sticks  to  the  Leaves 
S  Even  Through  Heavy  Rains  ijj! 


Other  advantages  of  Arsite  are  ease  in 
using,  economy  and  wonderful  effective¬ 
ness.  Just  add  Arsite  to  Bordeaux — or 
water  with  freshly  slaked  lime  —  and  then 
spray.  Arsite  remains  long  in  suspension — 
will  not  clog  the  pump. 


•maims 


Arsite  can  not  harm  any  foliage,  for  it 
does  not  contain  free  white  arsenic. 


If  you  do  not  use  Bordeaux  you  should 
use  Herrmann’s  Calite  instead  of  Arsite. 


Just  mix  Calite  with  water  and  it’s  ready 
for  use.  Just  as  effective  as  Arsite. 

Arsite  is  sold  in 
35c  half-pint  cans 
and  in  65c  pints; 
Calite  in  30c  pints 
and  50c  quarts. 
We  can  supply 
you  if  your  deal¬ 
ers  can  not. 

Write  for  Full 
Information 

and  learn  just  how 
valuable  to  you 
these  wonderful 
new  insecticides 
can  be. 

Tlie  Herrmann  Laboratories 
For  Insecticides  and  Fungicides 
MORRIS  HERRMANN  &  CO. 

23  Fifth  Avenue  Building,  New  York 

Sole  manufacturers  of  Herr- 
matin'  s  Hi- Grade  Pure 
Paris  Green. 


know  that  yarded  fowls  must  be  kept  Active;  1 
b  that  clean,  sweet  scratching  grounds  are 
*  necessary  for  good  health  of  the^  llock;  J 
thea  turn  under  the  top  soil  with  an 

Wheel 
Plow 


ISON  ME 


and  make  yard  fresh  and  healthful. 
Lii^ht,  easily  handled, effective.  Price.  | 
so;  with  hoes,  cultivator  teeth, 
etc., $3. 50.  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder 
and  Wheel  Hoe  with  all  necess¬ 
ary  cultivating  tools,  $13.00.  38  | 

combinations  to  choose  from. 
Also  potato  machinery,  spray-  j 
ers,  etc.  Write  for  our  | 
new  booklet, 
'Garden tn  ?  \ 
IVith  Modern  ] 
Tools.'* 
BATEMAN 
MTG  CO 
Ror  102S 
Grenloch,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Getting  on  in  the 
World  ? 


IT’S  a  mighty  fine  thing  to  know  you’re 
getting  on — to  have  a  business  of 
your  own  that  pays  you  a  large,  steady 
income  and  keeps  growing  from  year 
to  year. 

Hundreds  of  men  have  realized  this. 
They’ve  made  their  dreams  come  true 
by  going  into  the  contract  ditching 
business  with  a 

BUCKEYE 

TRACTION 

DITCHER 

These  men  make  from  $15  to  $18 
a  day  now  and  are  busy  9  to  10  months 
in  the  year. 

From  100  to  150  rod*  a  day,  depending 
upon  the  soil,  is  not  unusual  with  the 
Buckeye,  and  the  ditches  are  absolutely 
uniform  in  size  and  perfect  to  grade. 
The  work  is  done  far  better  and  faster 
than  it  could  be  done  with  ordinary 
hand  labor. 

Now  if  these  men  are  making  big 
money  with  the  Buckeye,  why  can’t 
you  ?  Isn’t  it  worth  looking  into  ? 

Get  the  facts  now.  Catalog  3  tells 
our  story  in  a  clear,  concise,  unexag¬ 
gerated  manner.  Write  for  it  today. 

THE  BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER  CO., 

FINDLAY,  OHIO 
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fore  you  pay**  proposition  which  will  surely  con- 
•3*.  vince  you.  _  ....  f  £->>/ 

Gehl  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

144  S.  Water  Street 
West  Bend,  Wis. 

'•ivV*.  Branch 

202  Fulton  St. 

New  York 
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LOW  PRICES  FOR  THIS  HANDSOME  FENCE 

100  other  styles.  Many  cheaper  than  wood— allbetter.  For  Lawns, 
Churches,  Parks,  etc.  Complete  line  of  Farm  Fence,  Farm  Gates, 
Lawn  Gates,  etc.  Write  for  Pattern  Book  and  special  offer. 

W  ARD  FENCE  CO.,  187  Mnln  St.*  Decatur*  Ind. 


Protect  Your  Hay l 

Every  pound  of  hay  spoiled  by  rain  or  rust 
or  mildew  is  money  thrown  away. 

Rust- Proof  Metal  Stack  Covers 

Pay  for  Themselves  on  One  Stack 

These  corrugated  galvanized  Metal  Stack  covers 
save  all  the  hay  just  as  well  as  barns  or  sheds.  Made 
in  light  interlocking:  sections  that  a  15-year-old  boy  can  put 
together.  Two  boys  cover  a  stack  20x40  feet  in  a  few  minutes. 

Wind-proof,  water-tig ht,  rust-proof,  last  a  lifetime. 

Farmer  Agents  Wanted.  Write  today  for  descriptive 
circular,  prices  and  special  terms  to  Farmer  Agents. 

Metal  Cover  Co.,  27  s.  Despiaines  st,  Chicago 


Phelps’  1913  Split  Hickory  Book 


f  Phelps’ new  book  is,  a  wonder.  Grandest  buggy  salesman  - ,  - - - -  -  -  - 

|  ever  sent  out — biggest  money  saver  you  ever  saw.  Takes  My  1913  paces  save  you  $25  vehicles — tells  why  Phelps  saves  you  535  to  SHU,  ana  wnyiO/.UUU 
1  the  place  of  dealers,  jobbers,  travelers  and  other  middle-  to  $40  on  just  the  vehicle  you  other  folks  bought  Split  Hickory  after  30  Days  Free  Road  Test 
men.  Shows  more  fine  buggies,  surries,  phaetons,  carriages,  want.  Let  my  book  prove  it  and2  Years  Guarantee.  Don’t  you  want  the  Phelps  Bookr  Its 
runabouts,  carts,  spring  wagons  and  harness,  than  you  to  you.  H.  C.  PHELPS  the  best  guide  you  can  get,.  even  if  you  buy  elsewhere.  It 

can  find  in  25  retail  dealers  stores  and  quotes  lower  prices  will  show  you  what’s  what  in  vehicles  and  harness  and 

than  they  pay  even  when  buying  in  car-load  lots  for  spot  cash.  tells  you  the  right  price  to  pay.  Just  mail  a  postal  Phelps  pays  “le 

Proves  by  actual  photographs,  that  Split  Hickory  quality  is  years  ahead.  postage  to  you — and  the  book  comes  by  return  mail— all  free.  Address  /(__  •aJ 

_  H.  C.  PHELPS,  Pres.  The  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Sta.  290,  COLUMBUS,  O.  V, /k 


My  1913  prices  save  you  $25 
to  $40  on  just  the  vehicle  you 
want.  Let  my  book  prove  it 
to  you.  H.  C.  PHELPS 
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FARM  ENGINEERING. 

Flooded  Cellars. 

Could  you  inform  me  how  to  prevent  my 
cellars  from  being  flooded  each  Spuing? 
One  of  them  has  a  fine  concrete  floor  that 
was  properly  done,  yet  from  March  15  to 
May  1  there  will  be  two  to  four  inches  of 
water  on  the  floor.  How  can  it  get 
through  the  asphalt  floor?  c.  y.  w. 

Nyaek,  N.  Y. 

I’robably  the  water  comes  through  the 
walls  rather  than  the  floor.  This  is  a 
coxnman  fault  with  concrete  and  cement 
work,  as  it  requires  the  best  of  material 
and  the  greatest  care  in  mixing  and  laying 
the  concrete  in  order  to  have  it  water 
proof.  Even  with  the  best  work,  unless 
some  special  materials,  such  as  soap  and 
alum,  have  been  mixed  in,  the  concrete  is 
very  apt  to  be  porous.  The  fine  tubes  in 
the  cement  suck  up  the  water.  To  prevent 
this  one  end  or  the  other  of  the  tubes 
is  stopped  up,  preferably  the  outside  end, 
so  that  the  moisture  cannot  get  into  the 
wall.  This  is  usually  somewhat  of  an 
undertaking,  so  that  the  inside  ends  can 
be  stopped  up,  preventing  anv  moisture 
passing  through.  To  do  this,  there  are  two 
methods.  One  is  to  plaster  on  the  inside 
of  the  wall  a  thing  coating  of  “neat”  ce¬ 
ment  ;  that  is,  cement  mixed  without  sand 
or  stone.  If  this  can  be  made  to  stick 
on,  it  does  very  well.  The  second  method 
is  to  paint  the  inside  of  the  wall  with 
a  good  coating  of  asphaltum  paint,  hot  tar 
or  some  similar  substance.  n.  p.  c. 

Fire  Extinguishing  Materials. 

Is  it  true  that  common  baking  soda,  in 
water,  or  in  water  and  vinegar,  will  ex¬ 
tinguish  fire?  If  so,  in  what  proportion 
must  it  be  combined  to  be  effectual  ’ 

New  York.  G.  L.  B> 

Water  alone  will  extinguish  lire,  and  it 
is  not  clear  from  your  question  what  the 
object  of  adding  baking  soda  and  viuegar 
can  be.  The  way  in  which  anv  substance 
as  sand  or  water,  acts  is  to  cut  off  the 
supply  of  oxygen  or  air  from  the  burning 
material.  Burning  of  anything  means, 
chemically,  the  rapid  oxidation  of  the 
thing ;  that  is,  the  rapid  combination  of 
the  burning  body  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air.  If  you  put  the  lire  in  a  box  and  shut 
tlic  box  up  airtight  the  fire  will  go  out. 
?ou  often  speak  of  “smothering”  a  blaze, 
such  as  by  throwing  a  rug  or  carpet  around 
a  person  whose  clothing,  has  caught  fire. 

R.  P.  C. 

Use  of  Small  Ram. 

IIow  small  a  ram  can  be  obtained?  Can 
one  be  had  for  to  fill  U  or  %-ineb  dis¬ 
charge  pipe,  with  a  two-foot  head?  How 
high  can  water  be  pushed?  Does  a  water¬ 
wheel  take  as  much  water  as  a  ram?  m. 

I.orane,  I’a. 

The  small  rams  are  the  No.  2,  which  re¬ 
quires  at  least  from  1%  to  two  gallons  of 
water  to  operate  it,  has  a  94-inch  supply 
pipe  and  a  %-incli  discharge  pipe,  weighs 
about  25  pounds  and  costs  about  $5 ;  and 
the  No.  3  ram,  which  needs  a  supply  of 
at  least  1  Vi  to  four  gallons  per  minute, 
has  a  one-inch  supply  and  a  Vi-inch  de- 
1  ivory  pipe,  weighs  about  35  pounds  and 
costs  about  $0.  For  every  foot  head  of 
water  the  ram,  under  good  conditions,  will 
raise  to  feet.  The  supply  pipe  should  be 
at  least  five  times  as  long  as  the  fall.  A 
lain  will  not  work  well  on  less  than  a  two- 
foot  head.  From  one  to  two  gallons  of 
water  are  raised  for  every  20  gallons  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  ram,  in  ordinary  service.  A 
Hater-whed  is  not  used  for  raising  water, 
out  is  used  for  giving  power,  so  the  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  your  question  cannot  be  an¬ 
swered  with  out  a  little  more  knowledge 
of  what  you  mean.  R.  P.  c. 

Engine  and  Pump  for  Irrigation. 

,  °^  buying  a  gasoline  engine  and 
pump  to  I)um  P  water  out  of  a 

ell  „,>  feet  deep,  and  would  like  your  idea. 

J  want  a  pump  and  engine  to  furnish  me  20 
square  inches  of  water.  What  size  engine 
and  pump  will  I  need?  Is  a  friction  clutch 
pulley  serviceable  on  gasoline  engine?  How 
many  gallons  of  water  will  it  take  to  water 
acre  of  land>  flooding  or  in  potato 

H.  B. 

It  is  not  clear  how  much  water  you  want 
"hen  you  speak  of  “20  square  inches,”  be: 
cause  you  do  not  say  how  thick  the  water 
If  t0  be  over  those  20  square  inches,  nor 
how  much  time  you  want  it  to  take  to 
pump  the  water.  A  small  rotary  force 
pump  having  a  lV4-inch  suction  pipe  and 
one-inch  discharge  pipe  will  give  you  13 
gallons  of  water  per  minute,  or  thereabouts, 
running  at  100  revolutions  per  minute.  It 
nnM  r  Httle  over  eight  gallons  to  make  a 
that  is-  a  box  12  inches  square 
and  12  inches  deep  would  hold  8  1-3  gal- 
ious.  Such  a  rotary  pump  will  cost  about 
r  \  centrifugal  pump  to  lift  water  25 
Ket  will  cost  a  little  more  than  this.  The 
smallest  gas  engine  you  can  buy  will  oper¬ 
ate  such  a  pump.  A  friction  clutch  operates 
very  well  with  gasoline  engines.  All  gaso¬ 
line  automobiles  have  friction  clutches  to 
connect  the  engine  to  the  driving  wheels, 
i  he  amount  of -water  used  to  cover  an  acre 
♦  IaiMr  ,d°Peuds  upon  the  soil  to  some  ex- 
w.  t  s  *n  froin  one  end  of  the 
:awa-  ,  Ia  loose  porous  soil  quite  a  river 
must  be  started  at  one  end  of  a  row  for 
aaY  water  whatever  to  reach  the  other 

,  If  sprinkling  systems  or  drain  pipes 
;,ltn  broken  joints  are  used  you  can  figure 
t  ie  amount  of  water  by  the  amount  of  rain 
which  you  want  to  take  the  place  of.  For 
example,  it  you  want  the  equivalent  of  one 
inch  of  rainfall,  figure  on  a  sheet  of  water 
one  acre  in  surface  and  one  inch  thick. 
£>uch  a  sheet  of  water  would  be  30,250  gal-* 
ons  or  3,(>30  cubic  feet.  This  is  the  equiv- 

iin  urn  a  Yery  heavy  rain  lasting  all  day. 
One-fifth  of  this  would  tit1  a  very  good 
.  hower  From  this  you  can  figure "  the 
amount  of  water  needed.  a.  p.  c. 


Frost  Protection  for  Filter. 

I  wish  to  build  a  cistern  filter  outside 
the  house,  and  am  puzzled  about  preventing 
it  from  freezing  in  the  Winter.  If  I  put  it 
below  the  usual  depth  of  the  frost  line  it 
will  be  too  low  to  supply  the  cistern  prop; 
erly,  so  I  conclude  that  I  will  have  to  cover 
it  with  a  bank  of  earth.  How  many  feet 
of  earth  will  make  it  secure,  and  is*  there 
any  other  material  better?  I  can  get  plenty 
of  sawdust,  but  sawdust  rots  and  harbors 
Insects.  a.  b. 

The  earth  should  be  banked  up  for  four 
feet  above  it,  and  the  banking  should  ex¬ 
tend  for  five  or  six  feet  on  each  side.  This 
forms  a  cheap  and  convenient  protection, 
and  the  earth  is  as  good  a  material  as  any. 
Sawdust  would  not  be  satisfactory,  and  you 
probably  do  not  wish  to  build  a  frost-proof 
building  over  the  cistern.  r.  p.  c. 

Trouble  With  Telephone. 

I  have  a  short  telephone  line  which  fre¬ 
quently  gets  kinks  which  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand.  The  following  is  common  :  I  can 
reach  my  neighbor,  but  he  cannot  ring  me 
up.  If  I  ring  him  up  and  take  down  the 
receiver  I  can  talk  perfectly  when  he  an¬ 
swers  and  hear  him,  but  cannot  hear  a 
sound  when  he  rings,  and  vice  versa.  These 
conditions  will  obtain  for  some  time  and 
then  all  will  be  right  without  any  warning. 
Our  line  runs  six  miles  and  then  connects 
with  another  private  line  of  about  14  miles 
at  about  the  middle ;  this  line  belongs  to 
a  logging  company  and  connects  the  office 
at  the  camp  on  salt  water  with  the  camps 
in  the  woods.  Frequently  the  office  could 
not  get  the  camps  directly,  but  would  call 
me  up  and  I  would  ring  up  the  camp  and 
then  they  could  talk.  In  some  way  the  cur¬ 
rent  does  not  appear  strong  enough  to  ring, 
but  will  carry  the  voice  perfectly.  What 
is  the  remedy?  We  use  the  slack  wire  sys¬ 
tem  in  use  in  timbered  sections,  the  wire 


passing  through  an  insulator  with  a  hole 
in  it  -which  is  hung  to  a  tree  by  a  short 
length  of  wire,  with  a  solid  glass  petticoat 
insulator  every  few  hundred  yards.  If  a 
tree  falls  across  the  line  the  wire  is  not 
broken.  A  short  time  ago  we  had  a  very 
severe  windstorm  followed  by  heavy  snow 
and  the  line  was  down  for  half  a  mile  or 
more  and  covered  with  snow,  and  yet  we 
talked  perfectly.  w.  T.  p. 

Washington. 

To  find  out  the  trouble  with  telephone 
lines  is  bad  enough  when  you  can  handle 
them  and  go  over  them  yourself,  but  to  give 
this  "absent  treatment”  is  little  short  of 
guessing.  As  you  can  ring  up  your  neigh¬ 
bor  your  magneto  and  his  bell  are  all  right. 
When  he  cannot  ring  you,  either  your  bell 
or  his  magneto  are  out  of  order.  But  as 
you  say  the  office  can  call  you  up,  your  bell 
must  be  all  right,  and  hence  it  is  his  mag¬ 
neto  that  is  out  of  order.  Without  any 
warning  everything  is  all  right.  That  indi¬ 
cates  a  loose  electrical  connection  and  it  is 
evidently  on  your  neighbor's  magneto.  A 
binding  post  is  loose  or  a  wire  is  nearly 
broken  off.  Go  over  it  carefully.  The 
trouble  between  the  office  and  the  camp  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  due  to  the  magneto  at  the  office. 
It  is  not  built  for  such  long  distance  service 
under  the  conditions  That  is,  if  it  must 
ring  all  three  of  the  other  bells — the  one 
at  your  house,  at  your  neighbor's  and  at 
the  camp,  it  takes  more  current  than  is 
generated,  so  the  camp,  being  about  four 
miles  farther  off,  the  current  is  not  strong 
enough  in  that  branch  to  ring  the  bell  at 
the  camp.  To  see  if  this  is  true,  the  next 
time  that  the  office  cannot  call  the  camp, 
disconnect  your  'phone  from  the  line  en¬ 
tirely  and  have  them  try  the  camp  that 
way.  Try  it  with  your  neighbor’s  'phone 
disconnected  also.  Book  over  your  neigh¬ 
bor's  'phone  very  carefully,  as  there  is  a 
possibility  that  there  may  be  a  short  circuit 
there  which  causes  the  trouble  between  the 
camp  and  office.  This  is  not  likely,  how¬ 
ever.  R  P  C. 


60  Days 
toTry^^l 

BEATS 

The  Best 
Engine  You  Ever  Saw 

—because  it’s  the  first  quality  engine  of 
the  land.  The  Witte  is  conceded  the  best 
engine  in  America.  Made  by  E.  H.  Witte, 
master  builder  for  25  years.  Ask  Witte 
users.  Any  size  from  1J4  to  40  horse¬ 
power — all  tested  to  ten  per  cent  over¬ 
load  61  special  advantages, 

And  You  Now  Pay  Only 

Wholesale  Price 

We  cut  out  dealers— give  you  their 
profit.  Also  give  you  full  benefit  of  our 
natural  gas  well.  No  power  expense — 
testing,  heating,  lighting  fuel,  all  free. 

Take  a  60  day  trial.  Five  year  guar¬ 
antee^  Write  for  book. "How  to  Judge  a 
Gasoline  Engine”,  and  complete  catalog. 

Our  wholesale  factory  prices  will  interest 
you  mightily.  Wrio  NOW.  telling  us 
size  engine  you  need. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO.. 

1891  Oakland  Avo.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 
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The  WITTE 
flits  Gasoline 
Bills  in  Half 
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Watch  These  Tilings 

By  R.  E.  Olds,  Designer 


The  leading  cars 
this  year  have  these 
features  in  them. 
They  are  things  you 
should  insist  on. 

Left  Drive 

Practically  all  the  great  cars 
of  1913  have  the  left-side 
drive.  That  means,  of  course, 
that  others  must  adopt  it. 

They  don’t  have  projecting 
side  lamps.  They  use  electric 
set-in  dash  lights,  as  used  on 
Reo  the  Fifth. 

They  are  not  under-tired. 
Skimpy  tires,  which  double 
one’s  tire  bills,  are  now  much 
out-of-date. 

Better  Parts 

Then  today’s  idea  among 
leading  makers  is  to  build 
enduring  cars.  To  cut  down 
cost  of  upkeep. 

The  best  cars  now,  for  years 
and  years,  will  run  as  well  as 


new.  But  that  isn’t  so  with 
cars  hurried  and  skimped — 
cars  merely  made  to  sell. 


Note  what  it  means  to  build 
a  really  honest  car. 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  built  of 
steel  made  to  formula — steel 
that  we  analyze  twice. 

Its  gears  are  tested  in  a 
crushing  machine  of  50  tons’ 
capacity.  Its  springs  are 
tested  for  100,000  vibrations. 

Each  driving  part,  as  a  mar¬ 
gin  of  safety,  is  50  per  cent 
overcapacity. 

We  use  15  roller  bearings, 
costing  five  times  as  much  as 
common  ball  bearings.  We 
use  190  drop  forgings,  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  flaws. 

A  $75  magneto  —  a  doubly- 
heated  carburetor  —  tires 
34x4. 

Parts  are  ground  over  and 
over  to  get  utter  exactness. 
Engines  are  tested  for  48 
hours.  Cars  are  built  slowly 
and  carefully.  There  are 


countless  tests  and  inspec¬ 
tions. 

Every  Reo  the  Fifth  marks 
the  best  I  know  after  26  years 
of  car  building. 

New  Control 

And  it  has  the  new  control. 
All  the  gear  shifting  is  done 
by  a  single  rod  between  the 
two  front  seats.  It  is  done  by 
moving  this  rod  only  three 
inches  in  each  of  four  direc¬ 
tions. 

There  are  no  levers,  side 
or  center.  Both  brakes  are 
operated  by  foot  pedals.  So 
both  front  doors  are  clear. 


Men  are  coming  to  cars 
built  like  this..-  Last  year’s 
demand  was  twice  our  factory 
output.  Every  man  who  buys 
a  car  for  keeps  ought  to 
know  this  car. 

Write  for  our  catalog  and 
we  will  direct  you  to  the 
nearest  Reo  showroom. 
They  are  everywhere. 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co 


Agents  for  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


Reo  the  Fifth 

The  1913  Series 

$1,095 


30-35 

Horsepower 
Wheel  Base — 
112  Inches 
Tires — 

34  x  4  Inches 
Center  Control 
15  Roller 
Bearings 
Demountable 
Rims 

Three  electric 
lights 
190  Drop 
Forgings 
Made  with 
5  and  2 
Passenger 
Bodies 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.  We  equip  this  car  with  moheir  top,  side  curtains  and  slipcover,  windshield. 
Preit-O-Lite  gas  tank  for  headlights,  speedometer,  self-starter .  extra  run  and  brackets— all  for  $100  extra  (list  price  $1  70). 

(Gray  &  Davis  Electric  Lighting  and  Starting  System  at  an  extra  price,  if  wanted.)  1 194) 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

THE  NEW  HOME. 

The  poets  have  found  the  home  and  its 
relations  to  the  family  a  favorite  theme. 
Longfellow  took  the  beginning  of  a  new 
home  in  “The  Hanging  of  the  Crane.” 

“Oh  fortunate,  oh  happy  day. 

When  a  new  household  finds  its  place.” 

Will  Carlton  took  another  side  in  a  way 
that  appeals  to  many  old  farmers : 

“Out  of  the  old  house  Nancy 

Moved  up  into  the  new. 

*  *  *  * 

Only  a  bounden  duty 
Remains  for  you  and  I, 

To  stand  by  the  old  house,  Nancy, 

And  bid  the  old  shell  good-bye.” 

I  knew  of  a  man  in  Colorado  who  had 
lived  for  years  in  a  poor  shanty  in  a 
lonely  comer  of  the  hills.  He  finally  made 
his  “stake”  and  could  easily  have  built  a 
new  house  or  moved  to  the  city.  When 
some  one  asked  him  why  he  did  not  do 
so  he  said :  “It  would  he  too  far  from, 
home/3  There  was  a  farmer  in  Iowa  who 
went  out  as  a  pioneer  and  got  hold  of  640 
acres  of  land  at  $1.25  per  acre.  When  his 
children  grew  up  to  be  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  they  finally  induced  him.  to  sell 
half  his  farm  at  over  $200  per  acre.  Then 
they  built  a  fine  new  house,  but  somehow 
father  and  mother  could  hardly  fit  into  it. 
One  of  thh  girls  wanted  to  tear  the  old 
original  log  house  down  and  make  a  lawn. 
She  could  not  understand  her  father's  anger 
at  the  suggestion,  but  it  frightened  her. 

I  remember  an  old  soldier  in  the  far 
West  who  had  bought  a  farm.  This  man 
had  been  wounded  in  the  head — the  bullet 
still  lodged  in  his  skull.  It  was  one  of 
those  peculiar  pension  cases  where  a  spe¬ 
cial  act  of  Congress  was  necessary.  Just 
as  this  soldier’s  mortgage  came  due  his 
wife  fell  sick  and  wheat  began  going  down.. 
There  was  no  other  cash  crop  and  this 
man  borrowed  money  at  the  bank  at  fearful 
interest,  putting  up  his  wheat  at  the  local 
mill  at  about  70  cents  per  bushel  as  secur¬ 
ity.  He  satisfied  part  of  the  mortgage  and 
sent  his  wife  to  a  hospital.  Then  the  price 
of  wheat  began  to  drop  down,  down,  and 
the  bank  had  most  of  its  money  out  on 
the  crop.  Old  western  farmers  will  remem¬ 
ber  these  days-  when  there  was  a  great 
over-production  of  food  and  no  one  had  the 
courage  of  Joseph  to  provide  against  the 
coming  lean  years.  If  wheat  kept  on  going- 
down  this  old  soldier  without  any  pension 
would  lose  his  crop  and  his  home,  for  all 
would  be  needed  to  satisfy  the  bank.  I 
have  often  tried  to  imagine  the  thoughts 
of  this  old  veteran  off  alone  in  his  poor 
farm  shanty.  Then  of  a'  sudden  some  mad¬ 
men — a  group  of  them — in  Chicago  under¬ 
took  to  “corner”  wheat.  They  boomed  the 
price  up  to  $1.25  or  higher,  and  just  be¬ 
fore  the  “corner”  crumbled  this  farmer 
sold  his  wheat.  Almost  at  the  same  time 
Congress  gave  him  his  pension.  When  the 
news  came,  that  man  walked  out  of  the  little 
postoffice,  held  up  both  hands  and  shouted: 

“Titanic  God!  Thank  God!  Jehovah  has 
triumphed — his  people  are  free!” 

We ry  likely  he  had  not  thought  of  it  for 
years,  but  his  mind  went  back  to  the  Sun¬ 
day  school  in  some  old  New  England 
church  where  he  had  learned  about  the 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the  Red  Sea. 
There  flashed  before  him  the  picture  of  a 
woman  shouting  and  singing  in  savage  joy : 

“The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown 
into  the  sea  ” 

The  grain  gamblers  in  Chicago  had 
ruined  themselves  and  their  friends,  but 
their  gamble  had  saved  this  man's  home, 
and  every  man  on  the  street  said  :  “That's 
right !  That's  so  !”  That  old  soldier  paid 
his  mortgage,  and  built  a  better  house, 
which  was  ready  when  his  wife  came  from 
the  hospital.  When  she,  still  nervous  and 
feeble,  saw  it  she  fell  right  on  her  knees 
and  cried :  “This  is  home !  Think  of  it, 
I’ve  got  a  home  !” 

These  things  and  many  others  like  them 
came  into  mind  as  I  looked  out  of  the 
front  window  of  the  old  church  which  is 
now  the  The  R.  N.-Y.  building.  This  is 
not  to  be  a  description  of  the  place.  Wo 
shall  come  to  that  later  with  a  good  pic¬ 
ture,  which  will  show  it  far  better  than 
I  can  write.  It  is  enough  to  say  now 
that  little  more  than  the  shell  of  the  old 
building  remains.  The  interior  has  been 
made  over — not  unlike  putting  new  and 
modern  works  inside  of  a  valuable  old 
watch  case. 

The  Chelsea  Memorial  Methodist  Church 
is  a  strong  organization,  and  it  erected  a 
strong  and  unpretentious  building.  It  was 
a  church  without  a  steeple,  just  a  square, 
solid  edifice,  which  brings  to  mind  the 
typical  Methodist  of  half  a  century  ago. 
This  was  a  solid,  earnest,  rather  stubborn 
man  of  the  middle  class,,  sound  and  sen¬ 
sible,  fearless  and  straight  to  the  point.  An 
ornamental  steeple  on  this  man’s  church 
would  seem  as  much  out  of  place  as  a 
high  hat  on  his  own  sensible  head.  Yet 
perhaps  this  man’s  religion  would  have  been 


more  mellow  and  more  adaptable  had  there 
been  more  beauty  in  the  service  and  its 
surroundings. 

As  it  happens  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  started 
the  same  year  that  this  building  was  erect¬ 
ed,  in  1S49.  At  64  most  men  begin  to 
feel  that  they  are  getting  along  the  road, 
if  they  have  not  felt  so  for  some  years.  A 
church  and  a  paper  may  be  considered 
active  young  sprouts  at  a  century  if  they 
do  not  let  the  shell  of  old  habits  or 
prejudices  grow  inward  and  absorb  the  real 
life  and  power  of  growth.  In  a  way  the 
church  and  the  paper  may  well  be  treated 
now  and  then  somewhat  as  this  old  church 
building  has  been  handled,  with  new 
Works  and  modern  organization,  without 
changing  the  strength  and  power  of  the  old 
essentials.  And  so,  in  a  way,  we  may  also 
keep  youth  and  hopeful  labor  in  a  man. 
At  any  rate,  the  church  outgrew  its  old 
home,  or  rather  its  people  moved  away, 
and  the  church  followed  them.  Perhaps 
I  should  say  these  worshippers  took  their 
church  with  them.  You  see,  the  flow  of 
life  on  this  wonderful  island  of  Manhat¬ 
tan  follows  the  well-worn  channel  which 
runs  from  every  crowded  section  out  into 
a  new  country."  At  first  there  was  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  Hutch  men  at  the  southern  point  of 
the  Island  with  Indians  camping  on  land 
now  worth  $50,000  per  foot.  As  the  city 
grew  the  upper  part  of  the  island  became, 
in  a  way,  what  Ohio  or  Indiana  were  to  the 
New  England  people  one  hundred  or  more 
years  ago.  The  rush  has  gone  on,  and 
year  by  year  the  big  dollar  of  the  landlord 
has  chased  more  and  more  people  across 
the  river  into  New  Jersey  and  up  the 
island  and  across  to  the  mainland.  I  have 
a  friend  who  thirty  years  ago  lived  in  the 
house  directly  across  Thirtieth  street  from 
the  old  church.  His  people  moved  about 
three  miles  north  and  he  has  not  seen  the 
place  for  twenty-five  years.  So  the  Metho¬ 
dists  followed  the  human  tide  and  went 
north.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  done  much  the 
same  thing,  for  manufacturing  and  business 
are  also  being  chased  away  from  the 
crowded  corners  of  lower  Manhattan,  as 
the  old  residents  leave  their  homes  in  the 
middle  of  the  island.  First  there  will  come  a 
newer  class  of  tenants,  and  then,  slowly 
but  surely,  here  and  there  a  business 
finger  works  in,  rips  out  a  block  or  a 
single  house  and  up  goes  a  solid  new 
building.  In  all  its  years  The  It.  N.-Y. 
has  never  until  now  had  a  home  of  its  own. 
It  has  moved  about  here  and  there  in 
rented  quarters,  somewhat  like  a  tenant 
farmer.  Now,  after  64  years  of  work  and 
wandering,  the  paper  and  the  old  church 
come  together.  Sometimes  a  man  farms 
as  a  tenant  for  many  years.  He  is  a  good 
farmer  and  he  grows  good  crops  and  raises 
a  good  family,  but  somehow  there  is  no 
definite,  permanent  home.  Finally,  almost 
by  chance,  this  man  finds  a  farm  which 
he  may  own.  It  can  hardly  be  called  an 
abandoned  farm,  yet  it  has  been  deserted 
by  the  former  owners  and  is  on  the  road 
to  the  hands  of  strangers,  who  cannot  fully 
appreciate  either  its  sentiment  or  its  pro¬ 
ductive  power.  Let  us  suppose  this  tenant 
farmer  takes  this  old  farm  and  starts  in 
to  fit  and  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  his 
family  and  to  their  future.  Such  an 
illustration  will  be  clear  to  most  of  you 
who  read  this,  and  it  expresses  as  well  as 
anything  can  the  motive  and  hope  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  as  it  settles  into  its  new  home. 
Our  tenant  farmer  puts  his  foot  on  his  own 
soil  with  a  new  sense  of  dignity  and  cour¬ 
age.  As  he  looks  out  over  his  own  fields 
there  comes  to  him  the  desire  to  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  farmer  than  ever.  He  is  to  write  the 
record  of  his  years  upon  his  own  farm 
and  try  to  make  his  home  headquarters  for 
good  farm  citizenship.  And  so  in  a  larger 
way  this  is  just  the  feeling  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  as  it  makes  the  abandoned  church 
over  into  its  first  real  home. 

You  will  hear  all  about  the  material  side 
of  the  business  in  the  future,  for  you  are 
to  have  a  share  in  the  business  plan’s.  This 
is  only  a  sketch  of  impressions — something 
to  carry  in  mind.  There  is  one  human  linn 
which  stretches  across  the  gulf  of  64  years. 
A  man  who  helped  build  the  original  build¬ 
ing  also  helped  with  the  remodeling.  This 
man  is  a  lather,  now  over  80  years  old.  He 
put  lath  into  the  building  64  years  ago 
that  were  good  for  another  round  when 
they  were  uncovered.  Some  of  our  kindly 
disposed  readers  have  referred  to  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  as  “thundering  from 
the  pulpit”  oftlie  old  church.  I  fear  that 
their  best  effort  would  seem  but  a  feeble 
clap  of  thunder,  and  the  truth  is  that  the 
offices  are  about  as  far  as  they  could  be 
from  the  old  pulpit.  The  editors  and  pub. 
lishers„are  close  to  where  the  old  organ 
stood.  They  will  silently  pump  wind  into 
the  paper  under  as  high  ^pressure  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  let  the  big  press  do  the  thunder¬ 
ing.  From  the  rear  of  the  building  one 
may  look  out  over  the  housetops  to  the  new 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  station  and  the  new 
postoffice.  In  a  nearer  view  is  the  long  row 
of  city  backyards,  with  lines  of  fluttering 
laundry,  monotonous  back  fences  and  feeble 
attempts  at  little  gardens  and  shrubbery. 
In  the  front  we  look  down  into  Thirtieth 
street.  Here  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
human  tide  goes  quietly  on.  On  pleasant 
days  babies  are  brought  out  of  the  houses 
and  wheeled  up  and  down  the  sidewalks, 
While  old  people  sit  in  sunny  corners  and 
watch  the  quiet  street  where  boys  play  ball, 
dodging  among  the  wagons  and  trucks.  The 
other  day  as  I  stood  watching  the  street 
an  old,  white-haired  man  came  feebly  along 
the  way  with  two  young  boys.  The  old 
man  stopped  in  front  of  our  building, 
straightened  himself  and  pointed  with  his 
cane,  like  one  who  tells  his  grandchildx-en 
the  proud  record  of  some  great  achievement. 
The  boys  listened  and  then  the  old  man, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  like  one  who  is 
sure  of  his  past,  but  doubtful  of  the  future, 
walked  slowly  on  with  his  boys.  They 
looked  back  at  the  building  with  many  a 
headshake.  I  pictured  him  in  mind  as 
one  of  the  old  ■worshippers  of  years  ago 
when  to  his  eye  this  building  stood  like  a 
city  of  refuge  to  those  who  needed  help. 
With  his  white  hair  and  staff  this  man 
seemed  to  me  like  one  of  the  old  prophets 
telling  his  younger  generation  bow  the 
shrine  of  his  early  faith  had  fallen  into 
strange  hands.  As  he  limped  sadly  away 
I  felt  like  running  after  to  tell  Mm  that 
while  there  is  no  pulpit  left  in  the  building 
we  realize  what  it  should  stand  for. 

H.  w.  c. 


One  Lever 

Raises  Entire  Machine 


A  Rake  all  the  time 
A  Tedder  when  you* 
need  it. 


Moline  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  Ill 


Eastern  Branch: 

Adrianee,  Platt  &  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N  Y. 


Two  Tools 


in 


Flying  Dutchman 

Side  Delivery  Rake 
and  Tedder 

This  convertible  Side  Delivery  Rake  and 
Tedder  saves  you  the  cost  and  storage  room 
of  one  tool,  and  makes  it  possible  for  you  to 
air-cure  your  hay  so  that  you  can  haul  it  in 
the  same  day  it  is  cut. 

A  very  attractive,  feature  of  this  machine 
is  its  simplicity  of  operation.  By  means  of 
a  single  lever  driver  can  raise  or  lower  entire 
machine  without  leaving  his  seat. 

Change  in  Five  Minutes 

To  change  the  Rake  to  a  Tedder,  take  out  one 
bolt,  shift  the  gears  and  reverse  the  forks.  A 
wrench  is  the  only  tool  you  need. 

Either  as  a  Rake  or  a  Tedder  it  is  a  complete 
and  substantial  tool  that  will  give  good  service. 

With  exception  of  tongue  it  is  built 
entirely  of  steel. 

t 

Look  for  the  Flying  Dutchman  Dealer 

He  will  gladly  show  you  any  of  the  Flying 
Dutchman  Line.which  includes  Moline  Plows, 
Mandt  Wagons,  Low  Down  Manure  Spread¬ 
ers,  Monitor  Double  Disc  Drill,  Henney  Bug¬ 
gies,  McDonald  Pitless  Scales,  and  Adrianee 
Harvesting  Machinery.  Descriptive  Booklet 
of  any  of  the  above  sent  postpaid  if  you  will 
send  your  address  to  Dept.  424 


Flying  Dutchman  Hay  Loader 

A  one  man  loader.  Works  on 
new  principle,  employing  long 
swinging  pitmans.  No  cams, 
drums,  chains,  sprockets,  rope 
webs,  or  gear  wheels.  Nothing 
to  get  out  of  order.  Swath  or 
windrow  handled  without  adjust¬ 
ment  of  any  kind.  Long  stroke 
—does  not  break  hay  or  rack 
machine.  Yielding  deck  pre¬ 
vents  clogging. 


Adi-ianca 

Mower 


The  Adrianee  has  many  spe¬ 
cial  features  you  cannot  afford 
to  be  without.  Simplest  in  con¬ 
struction,  easiest  to  operate, 
lightest  draft,  most  powerful 
cutter,  needs  fewest  repairs. 

5*00 


Make  $4  to  $8  more  per  acre  from  your  Peas, 
Timothy,  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Flax,  Vetch,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Don’t  knock  oft  the  seed  and  leaves  with  a 
rake  or  tedder.  Equip  your  mower  with  a 

“THORNBURGH” 

Sldo-Dollvory 

BUNCHER  AND  WINDROWER 

Saves  all  the  seed  aDd  leaves  and  half  the 
labor.  Does  away  with  extra  trips  over  the 
field  with  dump-rake,  side-delivery-rake  and 
tedder.  Crop  is  deposited  to  side  out  of  the  way 
of  mower  and  team  on  next  round  and  is  left 
in  loose  hollow  bunches  or  windrows,  heads 
and  leaves  In  center  and  the  stems,  which 
hold  the  sap,  sticking  out. 

NO  BLEACHING— CURES  QUICKER-F1TS  ANY  MOWER 
NO  SEED  OR  LEAVES  WASTED 

If  you  are  not  one  of  the  100.000  satisfied 
users,  write  today  for  free  catalog  and  give 
your  Dealer’s  name. 

THE  THORNBURGH  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  H  BOWLING  GREEN.  OHIO 


Saves  a  Man  and  Team 


Operated 
by  the  man 
on  the  lead. 


Operated  with 
gasoline 
engine. 
Drum  holds 
240  ft.  of  rope. 


Ireland  Hay  Hoist 


A  powerful  machine  that  saves  time  and  labor  in 
storing  hay  and  in  other  hoisting.  Used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  harpoon  fork  or  sling.  Attach  it  to 
your  own  engine.  Works  strongly  and  steadily. 
Safe  and  easy  to  operate.  Under  Instant  control. 
Pulley  to  suit  your  engine.  Guaranteed  as  rep¬ 
resented.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  14,  Norwich,  New  York. 


HAY  CAPS 

Stack,  wagon  and  implement  covers; 
waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Plant  bed 
cloth,  tents,  ete.  Circulars,  samples. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y  St  Paul’s  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


AGENTS— $173  in  two  weeks,  made  by  Mi.  Wil 
liams,  Illinois,  selling  the  Automatic  Jack,  Com¬ 
bination  12  tools  in  one.  Used  by  auto  owners, 
tomusters,  liveries,  factories,  mills,  miners,  farm¬ 
ers,  etc.  Easy  salos,  big  profit.  Exclusive  comity 
rights  if  you  write  QUICK.  AUTOMATIC 
JACK  COMPANY,  Box  O,  Bloomfield,  I  ml. 


It  pays  to  bale  your  hay  in 

DEDERICK’S 

STANDARD 

Baling  Presses 

Catalogue  Free 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS, 
42  Tivoli  St.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


FENCE 


1V/TOST  durable  fence 

Iv-L  made.  Heaviest wiresN 
Double  galvanized.  Stock'! 
strong.  Chicken  tight. 

13  to  35c  per  rod. 
Sample  free.  We  pay  freight 
The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Cc 
Dept.  :>!)  Cleveland,  O. 


90  FOR  THIS 
— DANDY  GATE 


These  gates  are  not 
a  special  lotbuiltdown 
to  a  low  price,  but  are ' 
full  of  the  same  qual-  5 
ity,  satisfaction  and?' 
durability  which  can  J 
bo  obtained  in  any  of  our 
triple-galvanized,  high- 
carbon  steel 

Iowa  Gates . 

The  filling  of  this  serviceable  and  ornamental  gate  is 
extra  close  diamond  mesh.  Gate  has  strong  frame,  pat¬ 
ent  latch,  etc.  Conies  in  allsizes:  plain  and  fauey  tops. 

Style  E  Farm  Gate,  illustrated  below,  is  another 
lender  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  than  asked  for  other 
gates  of  its  kind,  l’ainted  or  galvanized.  Ail  sizes. 

The  best  lumber  dealer  in  your  town  has  those 

?atcs  on  sale.  If  you  don’t  know  hia  name,  write  us 
or  booklet,  name  of  dealer,  special  prices,  etc. 
IOWA  GATE  CO.,  4  5  Clay  St..  Cedar  Falls,  la. 
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THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


ear 


Ruralisms 


CULTURE  OF  GOLDEN  SEAL. 

S.  W.,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y.— I  am  Inclosing 
a  slip  I  cut  out  of  a  household  magazine 
printed  in  Kansas,  as  I  am  interested  in 
earning  money  at  home.  Do  you  think 
there  is  any  truth  in  it  or  something  printed 
to  fill  up  the  paper?  Is  golden  seal  a  re¬ 
munerative  crop? 

Ans. — Golden  seal  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  appreciated  of  native  drug  plants, 
much  valued  as  a  tonic  and  astringent  in 
stomach  troubles  and  affections  of  the 
mucous  membranes  generally.  Its  use 
is  constantly  increasing,  while  the  natu¬ 
ral  supply  is  diminishing  so  rapidly  that 
prices  for  the  crude  dry  root  1  risen 
within  a  very  few  years  from  less  than 
a  dollar  the  pound  to  the  present  whole¬ 
sale  quotations  of  $4  to  $4.25  per  pound. 
Experiments  in  golden  seal  cultivation 
have  been  under  way  for  some  time, 
and  indicate  the  plant  can  profitably  be 
grown  at  present  price  levels  by  those 
willing  to  study  its  natural  requirements 
and  duplicate  them  under  cultural  con¬ 
ditions. 

Golden  seal,  known  botanically  as  Hy¬ 
drastis  canadensis,  is  a  low-growing 
herbaceous  plant  rather  sparingly  dis¬ 
tributed  in  well-drained  situations  in 
hardwood  forests  from  southern  New 
York  to  Minnesota  and  southward  to 
the  highlands  of  Georgia  and  Missouri, 
and  was  especially  abundant  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia, 
but  is  now  becoming  quite  scarce 
throughout  its  entire  range.  The  plant 
grows  rapidly  in  early  Spring,  forming 
two  or  more  large  raspberry-like  leaves 
crowned  with  a  white  bloom  that  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  good-sized  bright  red  berry 
or  fruiting  head,  containing  10  to  20 
shining  black  seeds  looking  much  like 
those  of  the  common  Polygonum  or 
smartweed.  The  seeds  soon  perish  if 
allowed  to  dry,  and  are  not  handled  by 
the  seed  trade  generally,  but  are  at  once 
stratified  by  the  growers  in  moist  sand 
or  woods  earth  and  not  sown  until  they 
are  ready  to  germinate,  which  is  usually 
the  following  Spring.  Golden  seal  is  at 
all  times  a  shade-loving  plant,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  its  seedling  stage  is  intol¬ 
erant  of  bright  sunlight.  It  is  useless  to 
plant  it  under  ordinary  garden  condi¬ 
tions.  If  natural  shade  of  trees  cannot 
be  had  lath  sheds  or  other  constructions 
so  arranged  as  to  exclude  three-fourths 
of  the  sunlight  and  at  the  same  time 
afford  sufficient  ventilation  and  prevent 
undue  drip  from  rains  are  necessary. 
Frames  covered  with  brush  or  heavy 
burlap  may  be  used  in  a  small  way,  but 
they  should  be  high  enough  to  enter  and 
should  preferably  be  open  to  the  north 
and  east.  The  soil  should  be  light  and 
well  drained,  and  if  not  naturally  of  high 
fertility  should  be  mixed  with  leaf  mould 
and  very  old.  finely  rotted  stable  manure. 
Ground  bone  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  to 
four  square  yards  of  surface,  well  raked 
in,  is  a  useful  application,  but  fresh  ani¬ 
mal  manures  and  chemical  fertilizers  as 
a  rule  should  be  avoided.  Seeds  are 
best  sown  in  rows  about  eight  inches 
apart  in  early  Spring,  spacing  them  one 
inch  apart  and  covering  one-fourth  inch 
deep  with  fine  woods  soil.  Young  roots 
may  be  set  in  Fall  or  Spring  when  dor¬ 
mant,  placing  them  about  eight  inches 
apart  each  way.  For  the  first  year  or 
two  the  plants  require  frequent  cultiva¬ 
tion,  stirring  the  earth  between  the  rows 
very  lightly,  but  keeping  the  plot  entirely 
free  from  interfering  weeds.  Afterwards 
but  little  cultivation  is  necessary,  but 
weeding  should  always  be  thoroughly 
done.  The  time  needed  to  grow  market¬ 
able  root  from  seeds  or  small  plants  is 
four  to  six  years,  and  this  long  delay  in 
returns,  together  with  the  high  cost  of 
equipment,  which  apparently  is  not  less 
than  $1,200  to  $1,500  per  acre,  are  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  keeping  up  the  cost  of 
this  very  desirable  medicinal  plant. 

Golden  seal  differs  from  ginseng,  a 
plant  of  similar  cultural  requirements, 
which  is  wholly  propagated  from  seeds, 
by  bearing  on  its  root  stock  and  even 
fibrous  roots  buds  that  will  grow  into 
mature  plants  if  separated  when  the 
marketable  golden  seal  roots  are  dug  in 
ball  and  immediately  replanted,  just  as 
!.lle  smaU  or  seedling  roots  are  treated. 

I  bus  the  grower  can  sell  cured  root 
when  of  sufficient  size  and  still  have  a 
bed  left,  without  recourse  to  seeds. 

Golden  seal  roots  and  seeds  are  of¬ 
fered  by  most  dealers  in  ginseng  and 
native  drug  plants  advertising  in  horti¬ 
cultural  publications.  The  market  for 
dry  loot  is  with  the  wholesale  druggists, 
but  seeds  and  young  roots  can  only  be 
disposed  of  to  growers  starting  in  the 
business. 

Golden  seal  culture,  in  view  of  the 
acknowledged  medicinal  merit  of  the 
plant  and  its  present  scarcity,  offers  an 


inviting  "held  to  the  grower  with  capital, 
patience  and  a  knack  for  meeting  the 
requirements  of  woodland  plants,  but  it 
is  not  as  simple  as  the  raising  of  pars¬ 
nips,  and  is  not  likely  to  prove  a  get- 
rich-quick  bonanza  for  the  inexperienced 
amateur.  Just  now  there  is  a  “gold  seal” 
boom  on  and  unwarranted  statements 
are  being  made  in  irresponsible  publica¬ 
tions  representing  the  plant  as  unduly 
profitable  and  easy  to  grow.  Prices  of 
seeds  and  roots  for  starting  beginners 
in  the  business  are  generally  withheld 
from  the  public  by  dealers,  and  only 
quoted  on  application.  It  is  possible 
they  are  in  many  instances  higher  than 
the  actual  possibilities  of  the  plant 
should  warrant.  v. 

Renovating  Old  Vineyard. 

In  your  issue  of  April  12  appears  a 
request  and  answer  about  treatment  of 
an  old  vineyard.  I  had  six  acres  in 
grapes,  and  there  was  a  solid  sod  of 
scutch  or  quack  grass  on  it.  I  had  a 
disk  plow  run  over  it,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  six  times,  chopping  the  sod 
into  small  pieces.  After  that  I  kept 
these  small  pieces  moving  and  gradually 
pulverized  by  running  an  Acme  harrow 
over  it  _  frequently.  In  six  weeks  the 
whole  vineyard  was  like  a  garden.  The 
disks  did  not  go  deep  enough  to  cut 
many  roots,  and  what  roots  were  dis¬ 
turbed  and  destroyed  were  cut  off,  not 
pulled  out  of  the  ground,  as  they  would 
have  been  had  the  usual  plow  been  used. 
If  your  questioner  will  sow  500  pounds 
of  slag  to  the  acre  when  harrowing,  his 
vineyard  will  be  improved. 

Maryland.  elbert  wakeman. 

Selecting  Seed  Com. 

Reading  on  page  543  V.’s  answer  to 
N.  S.  M.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  I  will  give 
my  experience  in  reference  to  using  tip 
grains  of  corn  for  planting.  When  I 
was  a  boy  at  home  I  was  taught  to  take 
off  the  tips,  and  irregular  grains  of  the 
butt  ends  of  the  ears  and  plant  the 
middle  grains,  and  all  the  neighbors 
did  the  same.  A  few  years  ago  to 
satisfy  myself  as  to  the  reason  for  it  I 
planted  tip,  middle_and  butt  end  grains, 
each  separate,  but  side  by  side  in  the 
same  field,  and  the  tip  grains  produced 
weaker  stalks  and  less  corn  per  acre 
than  the  middle  and  butt  grains.  If 
there  was  any  difference  between  the 
middle  and  butt  end  grains  the  butt 
end  produced  the  stronger  stalks  of  the 
two.  Since  then  I  only  take  off  the  tip 
and  plant  the  remainder  of  ear. 

Barto,  Pa.  s.  b.  l. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Sweet  Bits 

of  Corn 

Skilfully  cooked — 

Post 

Toasties 

”^At  Your  Service. 

Ready  to  eat  direct 
from  tightly  sealed 
sanitary  package. 

From  our  ovens  to 
your  table  Post  Toast¬ 
ies  are  not  touched  by 
human  hand. 

Delicious  with  cream 
and  sugar  or  fruits. 

For  sale  by  grocers 
everywhere. 

Post  Toasties  have 
Distinctive  Flavor 


i 


The  K-r-i-t  -  Farmer 
goes  everywhere  and 
always  gets  back 

That  is  the  reason  that  he  is  a 
K-r-i-t-Farmer.  That  is  the  reason 
that  4000  farmers  are  driving  K-r-i-t 
*-  — -'r'  cars. 

The  K-r-i-t  is  designed  and  built  to  meet  the  condi¬ 
tions,  solve  the  problems  and  stand  the  severe  test  of 
the  car  that  means  real  economy,  real  convenience,  real 
service  to  the  farmer. 

The  K-r-i-t-Farmer  goes  everywhere— -and  he  always 
goes .  You  name  us  your  county  and  we’ll  name  you  not 
only  your  nearest  K-r-i-t  dealer,  but  a  dozen  K-r-i-t-Farm- 
ers  who  will  tell  you  why  they  bought  K-r-i-t-s. 

The  K-r-i-t-Farmer  always  gets  back  because  he  drives  a  car  de¬ 
signed  and  built  for  his  roads,  his  sand,  his  hills  and  his  income. 

Power,  strength,  reliability,  safety  and  durability  are  built  into 
the  K-r-i-t  They  are  K-r-i-t  character. 

You  will  find  them  embodied  in  the  K-r-i-t  motor;  the  K-r-i-t 
transmission;  and  the  K-r-i-t  axle. 

The  verdict  of  4000  farmers  is  that  the  K-r-i-t  is  the  Low-Priced 
car  of  High-Priced  Efficiency. 

K-r-i-t -Farmers  go  everywhere  and  always  come  back  because 
they  drive  K-r-i-t-s. 

4000  K-r-i-t -Farmers  will  give  you  in  their  own  language  the 
Story  of  their  K-r-i-t-s. 

Then  we  will  send  the  K-r-i-t  out  to  your  farm.  Write  today. 


Krit  Motor  Car  Company,  1622  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Michigan 
All  Model*  $900,  Fully  Equipped 


Ellis  Champion 
Threshers 


Suit  everyone.  Both  the  profes 
sional  threshennan  or  the  farmer 
who  wants  a  home  outfit  will  find  the 
Champion  rightly  named.  The  picture 
shows  ELLIS  CHAMPION  NO.  2  It  is  complete 
with  stacker,  tailings,  elevator  and  grain  hag 
ger.  Connect  it  with  steam,  gasolene,  tread  or 
any  other  power,  put  in  the  grain  and  the  Cham¬ 
pion  does  the  rest.  No  straw  clogging.  Any  size. 

We  also  make  tread  and  sweeg  horse-power,  drag  or  circular  saws 
ensilage  cutters,  corn  shellers,  etc.  Our  catalog  tells  the  whole  story. 


Be  Your  Own  Thresherman 

Save  enough  to  own  the  Thresher.  Be  independent 

get  ready. 


ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Potts  town,  Pa. 


HAVANA 


for  potatoes — 4  styles  to  choose  from  to  suit  your 
special  conditions.  We  guarantee  them  to  do  the 
work  we  claim  for  them.  All  growers  know  that  it  pays 
to  use  diggers  even  on  five  acres— they  save  much 
valuable  time  and  save  all  of  the  crop  in  good  condition 

mum  DIGGERS 

No.  155  i  Wheels.  32  or  a8  inch.  Elevator,  ca  or 

For  1/  20  inches  wide.  Thorough  separation 

Heaviest  1/  without  injury  to  the  crop.  Best  two 
Conditions  |  wheel  fore  truck.  Right  adjustment 
of  plow,  shifts  in  gear  from  the  seat. 
Can  be  backed, turns  short  into  next  row. 
Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and 
write  us  for  descriptive  booklet. 

BATEMAN 

M’F'G  CO. 
Box  1020 
Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


Steel  Wheels 

For  any  wagon  or  cart  you 
may  have  on  yonr  farm.  We 
make  the  wheels  to  fit  your 
axle.  You  give  us  the  exact 
dimensions  of  your  axle,  as 
asked  for  on  our  order  sheet,  and 
we  guarantee  a  fit.  If  you  are 
interested,  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  forward  you  our  catalogue 
and  order  sheet.  Write  us. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
Box  17.  Havana,  Illinois 


Save  Work, 
Time,  Money 

By  using  our  low  down 
steel  wheel 
wagon 


Handy  Wagons 


saves  high  llrtlng,  lighten 
draft,  don't  rut  roads.  Spokes 
don't  loosen— wheels  don't  dry  out  or  rot 
Write  for  free  book  on  Wagons  and  Wheels. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  Elm  Street.  Quincy.  III. 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  AH 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


a  £ 


Box 
No.  2 


Gasoline  Engines 

1  to 20  H.  P. STEAM  ENGINES, 

5  to  25  H.  P.  SEPARATORS, 

6  sizes,  100  to  1000  bu.  per  day. 
Hand  and  power  feed  cut¬ 
ters  and  corn  shellers, 

wood  saws,  horse 
powers,  steel 
and  wood  land, 
etc. 


MESS1NGER  MFG.  CO..  Tatamy.  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thf.  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.01,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8J4  marks,  or  10>4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  Y  e  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Nolice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent.to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-iorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser.  


Gov.  Sulzer  signed  the  Cole  commission  man’s  bill, 
and  thus  established  a  new  principle  in  business  law. 
We  have  favored  this  legislation  for  many  years.  It 
is  needed  and  it  is  just.  For  many  years  the  smaller 
shipper  of  produce  has  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  com¬ 
mission  dealers.  The  larger  shippers  who  could  af¬ 
ford  to  follow  up  their  shipments  were  robbed  at 
times,  but  the  heaviest  loss  fell  upon  the  smaller  ship¬ 
pers,  who  were  required  to  take  just  what  was  of¬ 
fered  them.  They  need  not  expect  that  the  new  law 
will  double  the  35-cent  dollar.  This  law  is  not  all  we 
need,  but  it  is  a  beginning,  and  if  we  will  follow  it 
up  and  make  what  we  can  of  it,  a  stronger  law  will 
follow.  The  first  thing  of  all  to  do  is  to  prevent  if 
possible  any  of  the  old  fakes  and  snides  from  ob¬ 
taining  a  license.  Right  now  is  the  time  to  shut  them 
off,  and  the  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  present  evidence 
against  them.  If  you  have  ever  been  “scalped”  by 
any  New  York  commission  man  and  can  prove  it,  here 
is  your  chance  to  help  make  this  law  effective.  Let 
us  have  the  facts  at  once,  and  we  will  see  that  they 
go  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

* 

Possibly  some  of  you  gentlemen  think  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  a  fair  direct  primary  law  for  New  York  do 
not  mean  business.  If  you  think  that,  go  and  ask  the 
Senators  whose  names  we  printed  on  page  659,  what 
they  think  about  it.  They  are  getting  straight  talk 
from  the  voters  who  sent  them  to  Albany.  Here  is 
part  of  a  letter  sent  to  one  of  them: 

Well,  there  can  be  no  real  betterment  of  the  political 
conditions  in  this  county,  and  I  believe  in  most  other 
counties,  and  in  the  State,  until  the  old  party  machines 
are  knocked  into  smithereens  and  thrown  on  the  rubbish 
heap.  Whom  do  we  want  for  Governor  of  the  State — - 
the  man  elected  by  the  people,  or  Chas.  Murphy  and 
Barnes  ? 

This  is  very  mild  compared  with  what  some  of 
these  Senators  are  getting.  Some  of  our  people  write 
that  they  were  shocked  to  see  the  familiar  names  of 
old  friends  in  the  “black  list.”  Now  it  will  be  the 
easiest  thing  in  this  world  to  get  out  of  this  black 
list.  All  these  Senators  have  to  do  is  to  come  for¬ 
ward  and  say  they  will  support  a  square  and  straight 
primary  law.  That  will  put  them  in  the  white  list 
at  once.  As  a  little  bit  of  history  we  remind  our 
friends  that  five  years  ago  we  posted  the  names  of  15 
Senators  who  went  wrong  on  insurance  reform. 
Just  two  of  them  went  back  to  Albany  for  another 
term. 

* 

Dairymen,  and  we  should  think  the  majority  of 
breeders,  will  favor  the  plan  of  testing  Guernsey 
grade  cows  officially.  The  grade  is  the  business  cow. 
The  surplus  of  purebred  stock  must  find  a  market  in 
dairy  herds.  The  business  record  of  the  grade  cow  is 
the  best  possible  advertisement  for  pure  Guernsey 
blood.  That  is  the  way  it  strikes  a  dairyman,  yet 
some  of  the  leading  Guernsey  breeders  oppose  the 
plan.  Here  is  the  reason  given  by  one  prominent 
breeder : 

One  thing  that  I  feel  is  dangerous  in  this  scheme,  is 
that  if  you  record  the  pure  crosses  of  the  blood  in  grade 
cattle,  in  three  or  four  generations,  there  will  he  a  gen¬ 
eral  clamor  all  over  the  country  to  admit  these  animals 
to  full  register  in  the  Herd  Book  of  the  Guernsey  breed. 
The  most  important  function  that  the  Guernsey  Club  has, 
is  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  breed,  and  if  you  make 
an  opening  wedge  to  let  in  grades,  which  certainly  will 
follow  if  you  record  their  blood,  the  purity  of  the  breed 
will  be  destroyed,  and,  in  my  opinion, 'a  great  damage 
done.  A  pure-blooded  bull  for  breeding  purposes,  as  you 
know,  is  very  much  superior  to  a  bull  out  of  the  best 
grade  cow  ever  produced,  as  he  is  so  much  more  pre¬ 
potent.  If  you  record  the  performances  of  grade  cows, 
I  think  it  will  be  a  great  temptation  for  the  ignorant 
breeder  to  have  bulls  from  good  grades  at  the  head  of 
his  herd,  which  will  be  a  distinct  backward  step. 

This  seems  to  us  what  one  may  call  a  very  “stand 
pat”  argument.  It  ought  to  he  possible  for  the 
Guernsey  Club  to  control  this  matter  so  as  to  keep 
the  breed  pure,  and  at  the  same  time  advertise  it  ef¬ 
fectively  through  its  grades. 


New  Jersey  has  a  strict  employers’  liability  law.  It 
has  in  some  cases  worked  hardship  to  farmers. 
Some  men  do  but  a  small  business,  and  a  few  acci¬ 
dents  to  careless  hired  men  would  consume  the  profits 
of  several  years.  Efforts  were  made  in  the  last 
Legislature  to  exempt  farm  and  house  servants  from 
the  penalties  of  this  law.  Contrary  to  the  general 
understanding,  this  bill  failed  to  pass  the  Assembly, 
and  thus  the  law  stands  as  before. 

* 

A  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  told  me  that  he  saw  in 
the  paper  one  week  an  article  stating  that  if  potatoes 
for  seed,  were  soaked  in  a  solution  of  formaldehyde,  it 
would  prevent  their  blighting,  because  the  blight  is  on  the 
seed.  lie  seemed  to  think  that  the  potatoes  would  not 
need  spraying  for  blight  if  this  was  done.  w.  s.  c. 

We  print  this  in  order  to  point  out  the  frequent 
mistake  of  careless  reading.  Your  friend  never  saw 
any  such  statement  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  He  probably 
read  hastily  what  we  have  said  about  potato  scab  and 
got  it  mixed  in  his  mind  with  blight.  Then,  under 
argument,  he  probably  became  positive  that  we  did 
say  that  soaking  seed  to  prevent  scab  will  also  prevent 
blight.  The  two  diseases  are  different,  and  the  soak¬ 
ing  with  formalin  will  not  take  the  place  of  spraying. 
We  refer  to  this  in  order  to  urge  our  people  to  be 
careful  how  they  read.  We  find  that  some  read  a 
fact  and  then  proceed  to  jump  from  it  to  a  conclusion. 
Then  they  call  this  conclusion  a  fact  and  go  on  until 
they  are  out  over  their  heads.  The  trouble  is  that 
jumping  at  conclusions  is  a  sure  journey  to  the  jump¬ 
ing-off  place. 

* 

The  following  bills  have  passed  the  New  York 
Legislature,  having  been  approved  by  the  Governor, 
and  are  now  laws : 

1.  — To  amend  agricultural  law  iu  relation  to  the  sal© 
of  farm  produce  on  commission. 

2.  — To  authorize  the  organization  of  business  co-opera¬ 
tive  companies. 

3.  — To  authorize  the  organization  of  personal  credit 
co-operative  banks. 

4.  — To  create  a  bureau  iu  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  develop  and  promote  co-operative  work  and  or¬ 
ganizations  in  this  State. 

5.  — To  regulate  milk  gathering  stations  and  to  license 
and  bond  their  operators. 

The  land  bank  bill,  which  was  intended  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  loaning  of  money  on  farm  mortgages  and 
urban  homes,  passed  the  Senate  and  was  up  to  the 
third  reading  in  the  Assembly,  but  was  defeated  at 
the  last  moment  by  withdrawal  by  Assemblyman  Ro- 
zan,  who  introduced  it.  His  reasons  for  doing  so 
are  not  known  to  the  friends  of  the  measure.  The 
record,  however,  is  a  pretty  fair  one  for  one  season. 
Some  of  the  bills  were  initiated,  and  all  of  them  ap¬ 
proved,  by  the  State  Standing  Committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  members  of 
the  Committee,  including  representatives  of  the 
Grange  and  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance,  and  other 
farm  organizations  throughout  the  State,  did  good 
service  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  interests  of  these  measures.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  hills  were  originally  presented  by  Ex-Senator 
Roosevelt  and  Assemblyman  Cole.  Since  Senator 
Roosevelt’s  resignation  the  bills  were  intelligently 
and  ably  handled  by  Senator  Wheeler.  Assembly- 
man  Cole,  Chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Committee 
in  the  Assembly,  did  yeoman  service  on  the  bills 
from  start  to  finish.  Mr.  William  Church  Osborn 
personally,  and  through  his  representative,  Mr.  Hor¬ 
ace  V.  Bruce,  rendered  a  service  in  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  these  bills  which  ought  to  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State. 
The  Agricultural  Committee  were  without  funds  and 
these  measures  required  considerable  study  and  legal 
talent  for  their  preparation.  Mr.  Osborn  was  tire¬ 
less  and  painstaking  in  this  gratuitous  work  and  now 
that  the  labor  is  over  and  the  results  are  accom¬ 
plished,  we  feel  that  a  word  of  recognition  is  the 
least  that  the  farm  interests  of  the  State  can  extend 
to  Mr.  Osborn  and  his  efficient  assistant,  Mr.  Bruce. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  farmers  are  ungrateful ; 
that  they  are  quick  to  criticize ;  slow  to  act  in  meas¬ 
ures  for  their  own  interests,  and  ungrateful  for  serv¬ 
ices  rendered  them.  We  do  not  think  that  these 
charges  apply  to  farmers  more  than  other  classes 
of  people  who  are  busy  with  their  individual  affairs 
while  others  are  shaping  laws  and  formulating  poli¬ 
cies,  but,  however  this  may  be  in  general,  surely 
the  criticism  would  not  apply  to  the  work  done  on 
these  measures  during  the  past  six  months.  Farmers 
have  responded  to  every  call  made  by  the  leaders  in 
support  of  these  bills.  Many  of  them  attended  hear¬ 
ings  and  conferences  and  conventions  at  their  own 
personal  expense  in  support  of  these  measures,  and  it 
now  remains  to  express,  on  behalf  of  the  farmers 
of  the  State,  this  word  of  appreciation  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  men  who  undertook  the  work  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  and  elsewhere  and  carried  it  to  a  successful 
termination. 


May  24, 

We  have  in  times  past  given  records  of  the  way 
some  middlemen  incubate  on  farm  eggs.  Here  is  a 
story  which  one  of  our  readers  sent  to  the  “Nebraska 
Farmer” : 

In  the  Spring  of  1911,  in  trying  to  build  up  a  private 
egg  trade,  we  made  a  practice  of  stamping  the  date  and 
farm  name  on  every  egg.  We  sold  our  surplus  to  the  pro¬ 
duce  dealers,  who  iu  turn  sold  to  the  storage  people. 
During  the  first  week  of  this  month  (March,  1913),  one 
of  the  local  grocers,  on  opening  a  case  of  storage  eggs, 
found  some  of  those  dated  eggs  of  ours.  You  can  imag¬ 
ine  what  he  was  up  against  when  it  came  to  selling  them, 
as  there  are  no  Chinamen  here.  I  wonder  what  the  ef¬ 
fect  would  be  if  everybody  dated  all  eggs  sold  for  a  year? 

Gage  Co.,  Neb.  j.  H.  tubbs. 

Just  think  that  out  for  a  moment.  These  eggs  were 
“strictly  fresh”  when  sold,  and  Mr.  Tubbs  was  so 
sure  of  them  that  he  put  his  name  on  the  shell. 
After  nearly  two  years  these  very  eggs  are  sent  from 
storage  right  back  to  the  home  town  for  sale  !  Ancient? 
No  name  for  either  the  eggs  or  the  tricks  of  the 
dealers!  What  Mr.  Tubbs  did  as  a  matter  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  pride  now  becomes  the  badge  of  a  bad 
egg! 

* 

We  are  often  asked  why  retail  prices  of  foods  vary 
so  widely  in  different  parts  of  New  York  City.  Some 
of  the  causes  are:  distance  from  wholesale  stores,  de¬ 
livery  to  customers,  class  of  customers,  rents,  and 
business  policy  of  the  retailer  as  to  profits.  New 
York  is  a  collection  of  neighborhoods,  many  as  di¬ 
verse  in  population  and  living  customs  as  though 
thousands  of  miles  separated  instead  of  adjoining. 
A  retailer  called  “Joe,”  south  of  Fourteenth  Street 
and  west  of  Sixth  Avenue,  sells  green  groceries  and 
fruits.  His  expenses  are  small,  every  bit  of  space  in 
his  store  is  occupied,  and  he  delivers  nothing.  His 
lettuce  is  sold  out  of  the  original  package,  not  washed 
or  trimmed.  His  customers  demand  a  cheap  price 
and  they  get  the  goods  without  any  fixing  up.  An¬ 
other  retailer  not  far  from  Forty-second  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue  sends  a  large  automobile  for  supplies 
to  the  wholesale  district  every  morning.  His  store  is 
large  and  rent  heavy.  Everything  is  done  that  time 
and  skill  can  do  to  make  the  place  and  goods  at¬ 
tractive.  The  head  of  lettuce  that  “Joe”  sells  for  five 
cents  brings  15  or  20  cents  in  this  other  place  because 
of  the  work  and  expense  connected  with  it,  and  the 
customers  who  are  ready  to  pay  the  price.  Modify 
these  two  cases  in  different  ways  and  you  cover  most 
of  the  causes  of  varying  retail  prices  in  New  York. 

* 

The  New  York  “Sun”  tries  to  be  funny  or  sarcas¬ 
tic  whenever  any  discussion  of  farm  problems  is 
started.  It  recently  printed  the  following: 

A  part}'  of  150  well-to-do  Scandinavians  who  came  to 
America  in  the  steerage  30  years  ago  and  went  west  ar¬ 
rived  yesterday  from  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  in 
Pullman  coaches  and  sailed  first-class  on  the  Oscar  II. 
of  the  Scandinavian-American  Line  to  spend  a  year  at 
their  old  homes  in  Norway  and  Sweden. 

This  party  included  bankers,  agents  and  business 
men.  In  its  sarcastic  way  the  “Sun”  says  this  re¬ 
port  cannot  be  true  because  it  has  been  told  that  farm¬ 
ers  have  not  received  their  fair  share  for  the  past  20 
years  or  more.  The  chances  are  that  not  half  those 
Scandinavians  have  made  their  money  at  plain  farm¬ 
ing.  They  probably  came  here  30  years  ago  and 
“took  up”  government  land  at  $1.25  or  a  little  more 
per  acre.  Partly  through  their  industry,  but  largely 
through  the  great  increase  of  population  around  them, 
this  land  is  worth  100  times  as  much  as  when  they  first 
took  it.  They  are  not  going  to  Europe  on  the  gains 
from  their  labor  as  producers.  Part  of  them  belong 
to  the  middleman  class,  while  others  are  well-to-do 
through  the  rise  in  the  price  of  land.  We  would  like 
to  have  our  'farmers  generally  ride  in  Pullmans  and 
take  expensive  trips  if  they  could  earn  the  price  at 
genuine  farm  labor  with  ordinary  capital.  If  it 
would  help  the  condition  of  the  average  farmer  to 
claim  that  any  150  plain  men  can  do  the  same  thing 
that  these  Scandinavians  have  done  we  would  sit  up 
nights  inventing  new  methods  of  making  the  claims. 
The  fact  is  that  our  farmers  have  been  the  victims 
of  bluff  and  big  stories  too  long.  The  daily  papers 
used  to  picture  the  farmer  as  an  uncouth  and  awk¬ 
ward  “jay.”  He  made  them  change  that  picture,  and 
now  these  papers  are  printing  the  meaner  and  more 
harmful  story  of  the  farmer  getting  rich  and  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  high  cost  of  living,  when  in  truth  he 
receives  only  35  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar. 


BREVITIES. 

May  thus  far  has  proved  a  great  blowhard. 

Lansing,  Mich.,  has  voted  to  establish  a  public  market. 

The  real  estate  meu  seek  to  warm  cold  feet  with  hot 
air. 

To  measure  the  flow  of  a  spring,  dam  up  the  stream  and 
let  the  overflow  away  through  a  pipe  or  notched  board. 

The  cold  of  May  10  caught  a  good  share  of  the  straw¬ 
berries  in  full  bloom.  There  was  heavy  loss  in  the 
latitude  of  New  York. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — British  Columbia  Indians 
have  unloaded  on  American  and  Canadian 
gold  seekers,  scores  of  claims  that  do  not 
contain  even  a  trace  of  “color,”  it  was 
learned  recently.  It  developed  that  the  re¬ 
cent  stampede  to  the  Teslin  country  of 
British  Columbia  was  engineered  by  red 
men,  who  cleared  many  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  through  their  trickery.  John  G.  John¬ 
son,  one  of  the  discoverers  of  gold  in  Nome 
and  an  Alaskan  multimillionaire,  brought 
the  news  from  the  north  May  8  that  not  a 

sign  of  gold  had  been  found  in  the  Silver 
Creek  district,  aU  of  which  was  staked  by 
Indians  and  sold  to  white  men. 

Fifty-six  electric  automobiles  were 
burned  May  9  in  a  fire  which  destroyed  a 
garage  in  East  Forty-seventh  avenue,"  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  a  storage  warehouse  adjoining. 
The  loss  is  $250,000. 

Experts  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  announced  in  a  statement 
May  9,  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Studv  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  that  results  of 
the  Friedmann  tuberculosis  treatment  on 
the  ninety-four  cases  in  New  York  hospi¬ 
tals  do  not  justify  “the  confidence  in  this 
remedy  which  has  been  inspired  by  wide¬ 
spread  publicity.”  This  first  official  opinion 
given  by  the  Government  authorities  on  the 
merits  of  the  Friedmann  serum  was  ac¬ 
cepted  immediately  by  the  association  as 
just  grounds  for  the  passing  of  a  resolution 
warning  the  people  against  being  led  astray 
by  unproved  claims.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Miner, 
of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  opposed  the  action  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  strong  enough 
in  condemning  Dr.  Friedmann  and  his 
methods. 

Lieut.  J.  D.  Park,  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
Aviation  Corps,  was  killed  at  Olive,  Cal., 
May  9.  After  a  trip  of  108  miles  he  had 
lost  his  way,  and  during  efforts  to  start 
his  aeroplane  again  it  turned  a  somersault 
and  crushed  him.  Lieut.  Park  is  the  ninth 
man  killed  in  the  military  aero  service  of 
this  country. 

May  10  report  made  by  George  W.  Blake, 
special  commissioner  appointed  by  Gov. 
Sulzer  of  New  York  to  investigate  State 
prisons,  exposed  shocking  conditions  at 
Sing  Sing.  Filthy  cells.,  dripping  with 
moisture,  barbarous  punishments,  waste  and 
"graft”  are  all  reported.  Col.  Joseph  F. 
Scott,  former  State  Superintendent  of  Pris¬ 
ons,  recently  removed  by  Gov.  Sulzer,  is 
held  chiefly  responsible,  as  he  was  in  the 
abuses  at  Auburn.  At  Auburn  the  prison 
physician  was  denounced  for  his  brutality, 
but  the  Sing  Sing  report  states  that  the 
physicians  there  endeavored  to  ameliorate 
conditions,  but  were  helpless.  Frederick 
Hamlin  Mills,  State  Prison  Sales  Agent, 
now  removed,  is  held  seriously  culpable. 

I  ARM  AND  GARDEN. — E.  B.  Thompson, 
of  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  president  of 
the  American  Poultry  Association  at  their 
convention  at  Danville,  Ill.,  and  Atlantic 
City.  N.  J.,  was  chosen  as  the  next  con¬ 
vention  place. 

Walnut  Boy,  the  famous  pacing  stallion, 
which  made  the  fastest  pacing  record  of 
any  breeding  horse  on  exhibition  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  in  1S93, 
died  recently  at  Warrensburg,  Mo.  The 
horse  was  owned  by  John  Gallison. 

The  New  York  and  New  Jersev  Live 
Stock  Exchange  has  sent  a  resolution  to 
President  Wilson  asking  that  livestock  be 
put  on  the  free  list  in  the  new  tariff  bill. 

Judge  Peter  B.  McLennan,  presiding  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Appellate  Division,  fourth  de¬ 
partment,  died  suddenly  from  a  fall  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  May  8.  Judge  McLennan 
was  widely  known  among  farmers  for  his 
Interest  in  purebred  stock. 

The  fight  for  “pure”  flour  has  been  car- 
r  i  to  the  Supreme  Court,  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  McReynolds  and  Assistant  Attor- 
ncy  General  Adkins  having  filed  an  applica- 
non  for  a  review  of  the  decision  of  the 
Eighth  Unit  I'd  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  which  denied  the  right  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  condemn  flour  bleached  by  elec¬ 
tricity  by  the  AIsop  process.  The  pure  food 
and  drugs  act  declares  an  article  adulter¬ 
ated  if  it  contains  any  added  poisonous  in¬ 
gredient  which  may  render  such  article  in- 
jurious  to  health.  The  government  claims 
the  addition  of  any  poisonous  ingredient, 
even  though  it  be  minute,  and  the  result¬ 
ing  injury  to  health  be  incapable  of  meas¬ 
urement,  is  forbidden.  The  Circuit  Court 
ot  Appeals  held  that  the  poisonous  ingredi¬ 
ent  must  be  added  in  such  quantitv  that 
tliere  was  a  possibility  of  injury  to  health, 
mm  Fanstl'uetion  will  render  enforcement 
difficult,  according  to  the  Attorney  General. 

lbe  American  Agricultural  Commission, 
uiiieh  was  authorized  to  investigate  the 

Unri  i3ystm1?  of  Eur°pe.  arrived  at  Rome 
“•  J  ne  members  were  met  by  Am- 
H -;l0r  O  Brien,  the  American  represen ta- 
idont-1 ^wR?.meV  Mayor  Nathan  and  the  pres- 
of  E}e  International  Agricultural  lu- 
-if  A  Iu‘i;c,was  a  reception  to  the  dele- 
,w‘m'h  they  were  presented.  Dr. 
cover*  ^  J”  a,  spPcch  compared  the  dis- 
tah  i/h^f  :Vraori<:a  b-v  Columbus  to  the  es- 
(:a  rnr^ent/?,  ltalT  by  David  Lubin  of 
Veri.Miit,^  °# the  toteruatioual  Institute  of 
tore ,ii  ue  tour  centuries  later.  Dr.  But- 

emrrosseJ>r0S0Ute^ito  tlle  Kiug  a  resolution 
♦haf  Toa  vellum  expressing  the  hope 
increati n ell" terDati°na 1  Institute  would  be 
tion  In  fgsy  suct“esslul  in  securing  cofipera- 
mit-N  UinthJ!matt.er  of  the  world’s  crop  re- 
1,  ™’  disseminating  agricultural  intel- 
tweon  fhD<i  facilitating  understandings  be- 
toV  Fmn  n,  P°?PlCS  °f  the  «»*h.  King  ViC- 
Ile  Ud  h'UCl  exprcsso<i  his  cordial  thanks, 
so  was,  very  IlllK'h  Pleased  to  see 

boned  t Li rV  iCans  and  atldcd  that  he 
Ti. ,  thdi  work  would  be  successful. 

measures  vn°ntine  S°Verniupnt  is  taking 
bina  t ion  in  °  4P°Se  Abe  American  beef  com- 
MinDfa“  Argentina.  The  Council  of 
an  oiritf  'i.'r  So  fully  into  the  question  at 
spec„V,H  Jate  ,with  a  view  to  preventing 
'Sf  °Vo  !VOrab,e  t0  the  Argentine 
vombiv  fie  uewsPapers  comment  uufa- 
Vretiiino%tb0  so-called  beef  trust,  and  the 
ing  „  MtihRK  Socipty  lias  called  a  meet- 
an  Lrf,Ul  breeclers  to  protest  against 

-Vgrici  Rnr'  h  m,OU°po,y'  The  Minister  of 
^nenlture  has  invited  the  managers  of  the 


American  refrigerating  plants  at  Buenos 
Ayres  to  make  an  explanation  of  their  in¬ 
tentions. 

Fruit,  vegetables  and  Alfalfa  crops  suf¬ 
fered  heavy  damage  from  the  cold  wave 
that  struck  Onondaga  County  May  10.  Tem¬ 
peratures  ranged  from  2G  to  32  degrees 
in  the  farming  sections,  and  at  Bridgeport, 
N.  Y.,  two  snow  flurries  were  reported. 
Grapes,  strawberries,  young  cherry  trees, 
early  vegetables  and  young  grass  were  seri¬ 
ously  affected.  Frost  did  enormous  dam¬ 
age  to  crops  in  Maryland,  the  tomato  pack¬ 
ers  in  the  northern  and  western  counties 
being  particularly  heavy  losers.  Ice  formed 
in  Delaware,  and  fears  are  entertained  for 
the  fruit  crop  in  that  State. 

Investigations  of  agricultural  activities 
in  the  United  States,  preliminary  to  the 
establishment  of  a  department  of  agri¬ 
culture  by  Uruguay,  are  being  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Rafael  Munoz 
Jiminez,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  animal  in¬ 
dustry  of  that  republic,  who  has  come  to 
Washington.  The  Government  of  Uruguay 
has  recently  drawn  on  the  United  State's 
extensively  for  assistance  in  the  direction 
of  its  institutions.  Prof.  Latham  Clarke  of 
Harvard  and  Prof.  Zanetti  of  Columbia  are 
now  in  charge  of  the  institute  of  animal 
industry  in  Uruguay,  and  John  N.  Wisher, 
also  an  American,  is  the  fisheries  commis¬ 
sioner  of  that  republic. 

The  third  Indianapolis  Apple  Show,  to  be 
held  at  Indianapolis  November  5-11,  will 
offer  between  $4,000  and  $5,000  in  premi¬ 
ums.  For  information  apply  to  C.  G.  Wood¬ 
bury,  secretary,  Purdue  University  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

WASHINGTON. — May  8  the  Underwood 
tariff  bill  passed  the  House.  Some  sort  of 
a  currency  reform  measure  is  the  next  thing 
to  be  tackled  at  this  session.  Mr.  Under¬ 
wood  served  notice  that  if  any  manufac¬ 
turer  in  the  United  States  attempted  for 
political  reasons  to  discredit  the  new  tariff 
the  Administration  had  agencies  within  its 
power  to  deal  out  punishment  to  such  man¬ 
ufacturer  by  publicity  of  all  the  facts.  Mr. 
Underwood  was  referring  to  the  law  passed 
a  year  ago  creating  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce.  This  is  the  law 
which  Secretary  Rt'dfleld  already  has  seized 
upon  in  ordering  his  investigation  into  the 
pottery  industry,  which  has  been  threaten¬ 
ing  to  cut  wages  if  the  Underwood  rates 
prevail.  Mr.  Underwood  said  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  would  cause  investigations  to 
be  made  in  the  case  of  every  factory  that 
closed  on  the  ground  that  it  was  forced  to 
do  so  by  conditions  precipitated  by  the  new 
tariff.  Discussion  in  the  Senate  seems  like¬ 
ly  to  continue  for  some  time. 


FARM  LEGISLATION  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  bills  were  passed  by  the 
New  York  Legislature  and  signed  by  Gov. 
Sulzer  np  to  May  13  : 

By  Senator  Thomas,  providing  for  the  li¬ 
censing  of  milk-gathering  stations  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  the  fee  for 
which  shall  be  $10.  The  commissioner  has 
power  to  revoke  licenses  whenever  he  shall 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  business  of 
such  stations  is  not  being  conducted  in  an 
honest  manner. 

By  Senator  Argetsinger,  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  “Apple 
Book,”  the  same  to  be  sold  at  cost  price, 
under  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture ;  none  for  free  distribution. 

By  Senator  Wheeler,  empowering  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  investigate 
and  examine  farm  lands  at  the  almshouse 
farms  of  the  various  counties,  the  pur¬ 
poses  to  which  they  are  best  adapted,  and 
the  crops  which  may  be  most  profitably 
raised  thereon ;  to  give  lectures  and  dem¬ 
onstrations  at  least  once  each  year  at  the 
almshouses  upon  the  agricultural  methods 
best  adaptable  to  the  various  communities. 

By  Assemblyman  Cole,  amending  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  “adulterated  milk.”  This  law 
places  milk  produced  and  kept  in  unsani¬ 
tary  conditions  under  the  operation  of  the 
present  State  adulterated  milk  law.  It 
places  the  question  of  pure  milk  exactly 
where  it  belongs — in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture ;  and  under  this  bill,  as  soon 
as  proper  appropriations  are  made,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  State  will  be  assured  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  and  uniform  supply  of  wholesome 
milk. 

By  Assemblyman  Cole,  an  amendment  to 
the  General  Business  Law.  It  seeks  to 
make  the  creation  of  co-operative  associa¬ 
tions  throughout  the  State  both  easy  and 
safe. 

By  Assemblyman  Cole,  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  cheddar  cheese  made  from  skimmed 
or  partially  skimmed  milk  unless  it  is 
branded  with  the  words  “skim-milk  cheese.” 
If  it  contains  13  per  centum  of  milk  fat  or 
over,  it  may  be  branded  “medium  skim-milk 
cheese.”  or  if  it  contains  18  per  centum  of 
milk  fat  or  over,  it  may  be  branded  “spe¬ 
cial  skim-milk  cheese.” 

By  Assemblyman  Cole,  the  “commission 
merchants  license  bill.”  This  bill  provides 
that  all  commission  merchants  shall  apply 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  a 
license  each  year,  and  shall  tile  with  the 
eommissionern  a  bond  for  $3,000  to  insure 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  as 
commission  merchant.  It  establishes  the 
principle  that  the  commission  merchant  is 
agent  and  trustee  for  the  consignor  of 
farm  produce,  and.  as  such  agent,  is  at  ail 
times  responsible  to  such  consignor  for  an 
honest  accounting  of  all  transactions  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  sale  of  farm  produce  on  commis¬ 
sion. 

By  Assemblyman  Daley,  appropriating 
$S0.000  for  constructing  a  poultry  building 
on  the  State  Fair  Grounds  at  Syracuse. 

The  following  bills  passed,  but  had  not 
been  signed  by  the  Governor  by  May  15  : 

Senate  233,  appropriating  $190,000  for 
the  purchase  of  laud  and  erection  of  build¬ 
ings  for  the  New  York  State  School  of 
Agriculture  on  Long  Island.  ” 

Semite  709,  adding  a  new  article  to  the 
Education  Law  providing  for  the  extension 
to  rural  communities  of  the  facilities  for 
high  school  education,  including  agriculture. 

Assembly  322,  appropriating  $100,000  for 
an  administration  library  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  building  at  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

Assembly  572,  establishing  a  State  School 


of  Agriculture  at  Keuka  College  and  appro¬ 
priating  $5,000  therefor. 

Assembly  1S53,  appropriating  $348,000  for 
the  construction  and  equipment  of  building's 
in  connection  with  tne  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Cornell. 

Assembly  2039,  appropriating  $5,000  for 
an  examination  and  report  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  of  all  farm  lands 
outside  the  forest  preserve  acquired  by  the 
State  by  tax  sales  and  U.  S.  D.  F.  mort¬ 
gage  foreclosures. 

Assembly  426,  appropriating  $250,000  for 
the  purchase  of  land  and  erection  of  build¬ 
ings  for  the  New  York  State  College  of  For¬ 
estry  at  Syracuse  University. 

Assembly  694,  appropriating  $40,000  for 
the  Conservation  Commission  to  establish 
nurseries  for  the  propagation  of  trees  and 
reforesting  lands  within  the  State. 

Assembly  940,  appropriating  $5,000  for 
an  investigation  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  of  the  hop  production 
and  the  diseases  of  hops. 

Assembly  986,  appropriating  $30,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  dairy  building  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  a  barn  and  equipment,  for  the 
Schoharie  School  of  Agriculture  at  Coble- 
skill. 

Assembly  1470,  appropriating  $10,000  for 
the  purchase  of  a  farm  site  for  the  anti¬ 
toxin  laboratories  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health. 

Assembly  933,  appropriating  $3,000  for 
establishing  a  game  farm  in  Ulster  county. 

Senate  1647.  appropriating  $22,800  for 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  buildings 
of  the  Schoharie  State  School  of  Agriculture 
at  Cobleskill. 

Assembly  19,  appropriating  $25,000  for 
the  organization  and  support  of  county 
farm  bureaus,  no  bureau  to  receive  more 
than  $600,00  a  year,  and  on  condition  that 
the  county  supervisors  shall  raise  at  least 
$600.00. 

Senate  1403,  providing  that  the  owner  of 
animals  condemned  or  slaughtered  by  the 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  interest  on  the 
amount  due  him  after  thirty  days  from 
the  time  the  animals  were  slaughtered. 

Assembly  306,  providing  for  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  public  officials  on  sites,  grounds  and 
buildings  for  State  charitable  institutions. 


FARM  LEGISLATURE  IN  INDIANA. 

Among  the  laws  passed  by  the  last  In¬ 
diana  legislature  there  are  many  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  farmers.  One  is  designed 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  hog  cholera,  and 
makes  it  unlawful  for  anyone  owning  or 
controlling  swine  which  have  any  contagious 
disease  to  allow  them  access  to  running 
water,  or  to  drive  or  to  transfer  such  dis¬ 
eased  hog  along  any  public  highway  or  rail¬ 
road  car.  The  law  names  strict  precau¬ 
tions  for  taking  care  of  the  carcasses  of 
diseased  hogs.  When  swine  are  exhibited 
at  fairs  and  stock  shows  the  owners  must 
show  by  certificate  that  such  hogs  have 
been  vaccinated  with  hog  cholera  serum. 

Another  bill  adds  to  the  penalty  of  fine 
and  jail  imprisonment  for  injuring  or  kill¬ 
ing  animals  by  poison,  or  any  other  way, 
a  penalty  of  imprisonment  in  the  State 
prison  of  not  less  than  one  year  or  more 
than  eight  years.  It  is  also  "enacted  that 
whoever  hurts  or  kills  homing  pigeons  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  of  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment.  Th&  bird  laws  are  amended  so 
as  to  put  blackbirds  in  the  same  class 
with  crows  and  hawks.  The  new  law  makes 
it  a  misdemeanor  to  purchase,  as  well  as 
sell  or  have  possession  of,  any  wild  bird 
protected  by  law. 

Another  law  requires  the  cleaning  of  cans 
and  all  receptacles  used  for  transporting 
milk,  cream  and  ice  cream  before  returning 
such  to  the  shipper.  It  is  forbidden  to 
use  such  cans  as  receptacles  for  refuse,  .dirt 
or  garbage.  Every  return  of  an  uncleaned 
can  or  its  delivery  to  a  carrier  shall  be 
condemned  as  a  separate  violation. 

New  liquor  laws  will  prohibit  the  sale 
of  any  dangerous  or  deadly  weapon  to  any 
person  at  the  time  intoxicated,  or  who  is 
known  to  be  in  the  habit  of  becoming  in¬ 
toxicated.  The  penalty  for  this  is  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000.  or  a  jail  sentence. 
No  person  is  permitted  to  drink  intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquors  on  any  public  railroad  train. 
The  railroads  are  prohibited  from  carrying 
drunken  or  disorderly  persons.  This  law 
does  not  apply  to  liquors  sold  on  dining 
or  buffet  cars,  which  are  licensed  for  the 
purpose. 

A  new  institution  for  male  prisoners, 
known  as  the  Indiana  State  Farm,  has  been 
provided  for.  Five  hundred  acres  of  land 
will  he  provided  and  the  prisoners  will  be 
put  at  work  at  farm  operations.  Another 
convict  bill  provides  that  the  inmates  of 
the  State  prisons  may  be  put  at  work  on 
the  public  highway  whenever  there  is  no 
labor  for  them  within  the  walls  of  such 
institutions. 

What  is  known  as  the  “joy  ride”  will 
hereafter  be  punished  in  Indiana  by  fine 
or  imprisonment,  or  both.  The  joy  ride 
is  defined  as  taking  control  of  any  vehicle 
without  consent  of  the  owner  and  running 
it  without  his  permission. 

Another  law  relates  to  untrue  and  mis¬ 
leading  advertisements.  This  makes  it  a 
crime  to  pnblish  false  or  misleading  ad¬ 
vertisements  either  in  newspapers  or  maga¬ 
zines.  in  circulars  or  in  any  public  paper. 
Where  such  advertisements  are  proved  to 
be  false  the  advertiser  will  be  fined  from 
$10  to  $500  for  each  offense. 

Another  bill  is  known  as  the  rat  bill  and, 
singularly  enough,  introduced  by  Senator 
Ratts.  This  forbids  the  owner  of  any 
buildiug,  grain  stack  or  craft  to  permit  the 
same  to  become  rat  infested.  It  requires 
efforts  made  in  good  faith  to  exterminate 
and  destroy  rats.  Health  officers  have  the 
power  to  enter  premises  and  ascertain 
whether  the  rats  have  been  cleaned  out  or 
not.  The  bill  also  authorizes  the  governor 
by  official  proclamation  to  name  rat  day, 
which  is  to  be  observed  throughout  the 
State  as  a  day  for  exterminating  and  de¬ 
stroying  the  rats. 

Another  bill  provides  that  whenever  a 
school  has  been  abandoned  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  school  law  the  trustees  shall 
provide  for  the  transportation  of  all  pupils 
to  any  other  school  in  the  township.  This 
applies  to  all  pupils  who  live  more  than 
two  miles,  and  to  all  others  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twelve  who  live  more  than 
one  mile  from  the  school.  Another  school 
law  provides  for  pensioning  aged,  infirm 
or  retired  teachers  in  cities  having  a  popu¬ 


lation  of  between  29,000  and  100,000.  Also 
in  connection  with  school  or  education  mat¬ 
ters  the  carnation  has  been  voted  the  State 
flower,  and  the  song  entitled  “On  the 
Banks  of  the  Wabash  Far  Away”  is  the 
State  song. 


NOTES  FROM  SOUTHERN  OHIO. 

A  little  snow  fell  at  night  on  May  10. 
It  was  cold  the  next  day  and  cleared  up 
and  froze  the  next  morning  with  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  38  on  top  of  the  hill  and  in 
the  valleys  down  to  the  freezing  point ; 
some  report  it  as  low  as  26  and  some  20  ; 
plenty  of  ice,  and  all  tender  vegetation  was 
killed  back.  Even  the  leaves  of  some  kinds 
of  trees  were  killed.  On  the  hills  it  did  no 
damage  for  me  that  I  have  noticed.  To¬ 
matoes,  cucumbers,  beans,  corn  and  other 
tender  plants  are  still  green.  On  low 
ground  it  looks  as  though  most  things  will 
have  to  be  replanted.  It  has  been  getting 
dry  for  10  days  now,  and  it  is  hard  on 
plants  that  have  been  set  out.  Grass  is 
showing  the  effect  of  dry  weather,  too. 
There  is  a  very  short  cherry,  peach,  pear, 
plum  and  early  apple  crop  here,  still  there 
are  some  of  all  these  fruits.  Rome  Beauty 
was  the  most  promising  variety,  and  ail 
thrifty  trees  of  that  kind  will  have  good 
crops.  My  own  is  very  promising,  and 
there  seem  to  be  fewer  trees  without  fruit 
in  my  orchards  than  for  a  long  time. 

We  have  finished  spraying  once  since 
the  bloom  dropped  and  are  getting  along 
pretty  well  on  the  next  application.  So 
far  there  is  no  sign  of  appie  scab  nor  in¬ 
jury  except  plant  lice.  The  young  apples 
are  the  size  of  quail  eggs  now  on  the  early 
bloomers  and  Rome  Beauty  about  the  size 
of  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  Fertilizer 
scents  to  he  largely  responsible  for  the 
thrifty  condition  of  the  trees  and  the  fruit. 
Many  people  say  their  apples  are  all  drop¬ 
ping  off  and  they  will  have  very  few.  I 
presume  that  is  the  case  where  trees  have 
been  starved  and  robbed.  One  can  look 
at  the  pale  foliage  and  judge  about  the 
crop  quickly  on  such  trees,  but  when  we 
look  at  the  dark  heavy  foliage  we  can  as¬ 
sure  you  the  apples  are  there.  There  will 
not  be  much  thinning  of  fruit  here  ex¬ 
cept  on  Rome  Beauty,  and  they  might  thin 
themselves  yet.  Early  strawberries  are 
ripe,  but  the  frost  nipped  them  on  low 
ground  and  likely  killed  the  blackberry 
blossoms,  too.  This  is  twice  it  has  been 
good  to  be  on  the  hills  this  Spring,  the 
first  time  was  during  our  flood,  and  the 
May  frost  just  past.  u.  r.  c. 

Lawrence  Co.,  O. 


FARMING  ON  THE  JERSEY  COAST. 

[Many  of  our  readers  have  been  solicited 
to  buy  town  lots  and  truck  farms  along 
the  sea  coast  of  New  Jersey.  One  argu¬ 
ment  is  the  “wonderful  local  markets,”  and 
some  of  our  people  seem  to  believe  every¬ 
thing  they  see  in  print.  Here  is  a  little  of 
the  other  side  from  Ocean  Co.,  N.  J.] 

There  is  very  little  farming  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  and  the  greater  part  of  crops  sold  are 
shipped  to  either  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 
Prices  of  goods  in  the  “towns”  seem  to  be 
governed  by  Philadelphia  prices.  The  salt 
hay  industry  overtops  everything  else  com¬ 
bined.  and  any  man  without  a  piece  of 
“meadow”  is  very  poor,  although  I  have 
none.  Everybody  feeds  it  here.  Some  few 
who  carried  over  potatoes  until  Spring  are 
now  offering  them  for  65  cents  per  bushel 
with,  few  buyers  at  that.  They  could  have 
sold  all  last  Fall  for  $1  per  bushel.  Eggs 
18  cents;  poultry,  17  ;  no  butter.  Our  local 
market  is  not  to  be  considered  at  all.  as 
nearly  every  family  has  a  garden  and  a 
flock  of  poultry.  We  have  one  dairy  farm 
adjoining  us.  and  they  sell  all  the  milk 
they  raise  for  seven  cents  per  quart.  Cows, 
$59 :  horses  from  $59  to  $125.  During  the 
Summer  months  we  have  very  good  market 
at  Beach  Haven,  hut  must  ship  everything 
there  by  rail,  as  there  is  no  wagon  road. 
There  are  three  small  truck  gardens  near 
here,  but  they  have  hard  work  to  sell  all 
they  raise,  and  they  drive  to  Tuekerton, 
12  miles,  to  sell,  and  compete  with  venders 
who  have  everything  shipped  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Under  those  conditions  the  com¬ 
mission  merchants  do  for  the  farmers  what 
the  farmers  would  scorn  to  do  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  produce  of  one  set  of  farm¬ 
ers  is  made  to  undersell  and  compete  with 
another  set.  Last  season  I  tried  to  sell 
turnips  to  one  of  the  local  venders  and 
made  an  offer  I  thought  tempting,  and  he 
said  he  could  beat  that  at  Philadelphia ; 
so  I  shipped  mine  to  Newark,  and  he  had 
supply  for  town  shipped  back.  The  matter 
of  ■•high  cost  of  living”  will  shock  lots  of 
people  if  they  look  into  it  closely.  I  am 
placed  so  I  have  some  eggs  to  send  to  mar¬ 
ker.  and  I  send  them  direct  to  a  “big  gro¬ 
cer.”  and  on  the  first  of  this  month  I  com¬ 
plained  about  the  price  he  was  sending 
me.  He  wrote  me  that  he  was  selling  at 
seven  cents  per  dozen  above  the  price  he 
paid  me.  or,  in  other  terms,  he  made  seven 
cents  profit  on  a  dozen,  for  just  the  mere 
counting  of  them,  whereas  I  made  about 
niue  cents  per  dozen  for  caring  for  the 
hens  that  laid  the  eggs,  gathering  them, 
washing  soiled  ones,  packing  them,  drawing 
them  to  the  station  two  miles  from  home. 
I  did  all  that  for  two  cents  more  than  the 
one  who  retailed  to  the  consumer.  I  had 
some  fine  rutabaga  turnips  wintered  in 
the  ground,  and  when  I  took  them  out  I 
thought  them  too  nice  to  “feed  out.”  so  I 
sent  four  hags  (six  bushels)  and  iy,  bush¬ 
els  of  parsnips  to  the  commission  merchant 
anil  received  check  for  35  cents.  I  am 
sending  you  a  statement  he  sent  me : 


4  bags  of  turnips .  91.99 

Commission  .  $0.10 

Freight  . 30 

Cartage  .  .25 


.65  .65 


Check  to  balance  .  $0.35 


I  shipped  those  things  on  March  26  and 
had  written  the  merchant  four  times,  and 
received  no  answer,  so  the  fifth  time  I 
wrote  him  that  I  would  place  his  name  on 
the  “black  list"  if  he  failed  either  to  send 
check,  or  report  what  he  did  with  turnips. 
I  think  it  should  more  properly  read :  “The 
cost  of  high  living."  You  see  that  I  got 
just  33  cents  of  the  sale  dollar,  but  the 
consume-  oaid  more  than  a  dollar. 

New  Jersey,  w.  j.  doi'gax. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 


From  Day  to  Day 

LATE  SPRING  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Thistle  bloom  in  Scotland, 

Iris  bud  in  Spain, 

Wild  tulips  gleaming 
All  across  Touraine. 

Wine  dark  and  burnished 

More  than  Homer’s  sea — 

Violets,  roses, 

Crowning  Tuscany. 

These  can  bring  no  nearer 
Loveliness  I  know 

Locked  in  my  lilac  buds 
Out  in  the  snow. 

Devon  fresh  with  hawthorn, 

Haughty  with  her  heather; 

All  the  Irish  hillsides 
Wearing  gorse  together. 

Paris  spiced  with  chestnut, 

Tokio  with  cherry  ; 

Baden  in  pale  primrose, 

Garlanded  and  merry. 

April,  gipsy  April, 

Gone  a-truanting: 

Unlock  my  lilac  buds! 

Yield  me  the  Spring ! 

drace  Hazard  Conkling  in  Everybody's. 

* 

Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  526,  just  issued, 
“Mutton  and  Its  Value  in  the  Diet,”  is 
another  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture's  famous  cook  books,  which  will  no 
doubt  have  an  enormous  circulation.  It 
contains  60  ways  to  cook  mutton,  as 
well  as  a  discussion  of  the  nutritive 
value  of  this  meat.  Many  American 
housekeepers  care  little  for  mutton, 
and  this  bulletin  will  instruct  them  in 
the  best  methods  of  preparation,  as  well 
as  the  real  value  of  the  meat. 

* 

According  to  the  census  of  1910  there 
are,  in  the  United  States,  the  following 
numbers  of  women  engaged  in  various 
lines  of  professional  work:  Women 
teachers  and  professors,  327,635 ;  women 
physicians  and  surgeons,  7,399;  women 
in  trade  and  transportation,  481,159; 
women  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
770,055 ;  women  clerks,  accountants  and 
stenographers,  239,077 ;  women  clergy¬ 
men,  7,395 ;  women  lawyers,  1,010; 
women  journalists,  2,193;  women  archi¬ 
tects,  designers  and  draughtsmen,  1,037 ; 
women  in  the  professions,  429,497. 

* 

Italian  risotto  is  made  as  follows: 
Cut  a  small  white  onion  into  pieces  and 
cook  in  butter  until  golden  brown.  Add 
tw'o  cupfuls  of  cooked  rice  and  one  cup 
of  chicken  stock,  soup  or  gravy.  Cook 
gently  until  the  rice  has  absorbed  the 
liquid ;  then  sprinkle  into  the  rice  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  grated  cheese.  Season 
with  pepper,  salt  and  a  piece  of  butter, 
put  in  a  hot  dish  and  serve.  If  con¬ 
venient  sprinkle  over  the  top  some 
chopped  giblets  or  shredded  chicken. 

* 

Under  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  as 
first  drawn  up  the  importation  or  sale 
of  the  skin  or  feathers  of  any  wild 
bird,  domestic  or  foreign,  is  prohibited, 
so  our  adornment  would  be  limited  to 
ostriches  and  domestic  fowls.  Under 
this  tariff  regulation  the  feathers  of 
game  girds  can  be  imported  or  shipped 
from  State  to  State  only  for  scientific 
purposes.  This  measure  is  aimed  to 
protect  birds  all  over  the  world.  There 
is  certainly  need  of  such  legislation,  if 
it  will  protect  the  birds,  but  we  still 
see  plenty  of  aigrettes  worn,  although 
the  law  in  many  places  forbids  their 
use,  and  we  fear  there  are  too  many 
loopholes  in  these  sumptuary  laws  to  in¬ 
sure  their  being  worked  out  effectively. 
* 

A  great  many  New  York  stores  now 
offer  to  send  things  by  parcel  post.  One 
store  offers  coffee  and  tea  by  parcel  post, 
with  the  added  suggestion,  “A  nice  pres¬ 
ent  for  your  country  cousin.”  It  would 
certainly  be  a  useful  present,  but  we 
think  an  unexpected  parcel  of  tea  would 
not  be  nearly  so  exciting  as  an  unex¬ 
pected  collar  or  scarf  or  motor  veil,  or 
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some  delightful  little  citified  gimcrack 
that  one  would  admire  all  the  more  be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  one  of  the  necessities 
of  life.  Why  should  a  countiy  woman 
or  girl  always  be  expected  to  accept 
with  joy  “something  really  useful”  in 
the  form  of  a  present? 

The  sleeping  porch  or  outdoor  bed¬ 
room  is  now  used  by  so  many  people 
that  stores  begin  to  cater  especially  to 
this  trade.  In  addition  to  the  cot  beds 
used  for  this  purpose  there  are  special 
styles  of  bed  hammocks.  The  Glouces¬ 
ter  hammocks  of  the  best  grade  cost 
from  $12  to  $26.50;  other  couch  ham¬ 
mocks  cost  from  $10  to  $16;  hammock 
supports,  $4.  Crib  couch  hammocks  for 
babies  have  a  wind-shield  on  one  side 
and  a  net  on  the  other,  so  that  the 
child  cannot  fall  out.  These  are  delight¬ 
ful  for  the  baby’s  outdoor  naps.  In  cold 
weather  of  course  the  carriage  is  bet¬ 
ter.  In  our  locality  most  of  the  babies 
take  their  daytime  naps  out  of  doors, 
even  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  escape  many  ills 
the  old-time  hothouse  baby  was  heir  to. 
The  old-fashioned  woven  hammocks  in 
Oriental  tapestry  and  Bagdad  effects 
cost  $2.75  to  $6,  while  hammock  chairs, 
adjustable  to  any  angle,  cost  $1.25  to  $2. 
In  addition  to  the  sleeping  hammock  the 
stores  offef  special  sleeping  suits  for 
outdoor  people.  One  of  these,  made  of 
two  thicknesses  of  woolen  material,  slips 
on  over  the  feet  and  buttons  up  the 
front.  It  is  completed  by  a  separate 
hood,  and  costs  $5.50  and  $7.75.  A  sep¬ 
arate  hood  and  cape  made  of  three 
thicknesses  of  material  is  intended  for 
severe  weather ;  it  buttons  up  close 
around  the  throat,  the  cape  almost  reach¬ 
ing  the  hips,  and  costs  $1.75.  Another 
comfort,  especially  intended  for  camp¬ 
ing,  is  a  sleeping  bag  of  waterproof  can¬ 
vas  lined  with  gray  wool  and  cotton 
blankets.  A  slumber  slip,  intended  to 
be  worn  under  the  nightgown,  is  a 
loosely  knitted  chemise-shaped  garment 
of  white  worsted,  which  costs  $1.25.  If 
one  intends  to  adopt  outdoor  sleeping  it 
is  very  necessary  to  provide  for  com¬ 
fort  first,  for  it  means  very  different  con¬ 
ditions  from  those  of  a  closed  bedroom. 


Home  Instruction. 

The  busy  mother  of  a  little  country 
girl  was  advised  by  her  physician  not  to 
enter  the  child  in  school  until  she  was 
eight  years  of  age,  but  to  teach  her  that 
which  she  would  readily  learn  at  home. 
This  seemed  quite  a  problem,  for  the 
child  was  active  and  eager  to  learn,  and 
the  questions  were  almost  distracting. 
'I  he  mother  was  always  trying  to  find 
more  time  for  lessons,  when  one  day  it 
occurred  to  her  that  no  set  hours  or 
rules  were  required,  but  lessons  might 
follow  the  line  of  the  daily  work.  For 
instance,  the  child  seemed  anxious  to 
cook  as  she  saw  her  mother  do.  It  was 
much  easier  to  tell  her  to  wait  a  few 
years  and  proceed  to  do  the  work  alone. 
But  this  mother  argued  that  to  create 
was  to  learn — to  grow.  So  the  six-year- 
old  began  her  cooking  lessons,  and^  it  is 
surprising  how  many  dishes  a  child  of 
that  age  may  learn  to  prepare — cereals, 
simple  puddings  and  other  plain  desserts, 
soups,  bread  sponge  and  many,  many 
things. 

Now  this  particular  little  girl  asked 
an  endless  number  of  questions,  but  she 
thereby  learned  much — where  the  raisins 
came  from,  how  flour  was  made,  even 
something  of  food  values.  -Moreover, 
she  liked  publicity  and  thought  each 
achievement  wonderful  enough  to  be 
“sent  to  the  paper.’  ’  Mother  compro¬ 
mised  and  gave  her  a  stoutly  bound 
book  of  blank  pages,  in  which  now  ap¬ 
pears,  in  childish  hand,  these  various 
tested  recipes,  with  descriptions  of  the 
manner  of  preparation,  and  sometimes 
the  praises  of  those  who  enjoyed  the 
food.  A  few  snapshots  add  to  the  in¬ 
terest.  Who  shall  say  how  much  she 
has  learned?  Besides  the  value  of 
learning  to  work,  and  of  order  and  sys¬ 
tem,  I  see  penmanship,  spelling,  com¬ 
position.  numbers  and  even  a  little  of 
geography  and  hygiene.  L.  s. 


Meat  Recipes  for  the  Fireless  Stove. 

When  the  housewife  attempts  to  re¬ 
duce  her  meat  expenses  by  using  the 
cheaper  cuts  she  generally  meets  with 
two  objections — toughness  and  lack  of 
flavor — but  both  of  these  may  be  greatly 
overcome  by  using  the  fireless  cooker 
and  roaster.  The  long  and  slow  cook¬ 
ing  softens  the  connective  tissue,  brown¬ 
ing  the  surface  and  cooking  in  closed 
vessels  retains  the  natural  flavor,  and 
other  flavors  may  be  given  by  the  use  of 
vegetables  and  seasoning. 

Most  of  the  following  recipes,  to  be 
at  their  best,  should  be  cooked  in  a  fire¬ 
less  roaster  with  the  hot  radiators,  but 
the  homemade  fireless  will  cook  them 


in  ways  much  superior  to  stove  cooking. 
Always  use  the  kettle  that  you  can  fill 
the  nearest  full,  so  the  heat  will  be  re¬ 
tained  longer,  and  bear  in  mind  that 
none  of  the  juices  or  gravy  will  be  lost 
by  evaporation. 

For  boiled  meat  or  chicken  prepare 
as  you  would  for  cooking  on  the  range, 
let  boil  till  heated  through,  then  put 
in  the  fireless  from  six  to  eight  hours, 
or  over  night.  If  very  tough  it  may 
require  heating  on  the  stove  again.  Old 
hens  for  pressed  or  scalloped  chicken, 
dumplings  or  chicken  pie  are  at  their 
best  cooked  in  this  way. 

“Smothered  Chicken." — This  is  our 
favorite  way  of  preparing  chicken.  Use 
one  from  four  to  six  months  old,  pre¬ 
pare  as  for  fried  chicken,  season,  roll 
in  flour  and  brown  in  hot  fat  in  a  fry¬ 
ing  pan.  ( I  use  part  lard  and  part  but¬ 
ter.)  Put  a  little  fat  in  the  cooker  ket¬ 
tle,  heat,  arrange  the  chicken  in  the 
kettle,  the  larger  pieces  at  the  bottom, 
cover  and  heat  very  hot.  pour  in  a  cup 
of  boiling  water,  cover  and  simmer  till 
heated  through,  perhaps  10  minutes,  then 
place  in  cooker  from  three  to  four  hours. 
Remove  chicken  and  see  what  a  fine 
flavored  gravy  can  be  made  from  the 
liquor.  For  something  very  good  add 
a  cup  of  cream  in  place  of  the  hot 
water. 

Liver  a  la  Mode. — Let  the  piece  of 
liver  you  wish  to  cook  lie  in  salt  water 
over  night,  drain,  wipe  dry.  roll  in  flour 
and  sear  well  in  some  hot  fat  in  the 
frying  pan;  drain  the  fat  into  the  cooker 
kettle,  place  the  liver  in  it.  lay  a  few 
slices  of  onion  on  top,  cover  and  heat 
very  hot.  Pour  over  it  one  pint  of  hot 
water  and  let  simmer  till  heated  through, 
place  in  the  cooker  from  three  to  five 
hours.  Very  good  served  either  hot  or 
cold. 

Braised  Beef. — Sprinkle  a  lean  piece 
of  beef  with  flour,  salt  and  pepper  (a 
cheap  cut  may  be  used),  fry  in  hot  suet 
till  brown  on  all  sides,  place  in  the 
cooker  kettle,  pour  in  the  fat.  cover  and 
heat,  then  nearly  cover  with  boiling 
water,  place  in  the  fireless  at  least  six 
hours.  If  the  meat  is  unusually  tough 
add  one  can  of  tomatoes  and  less  w-ater ; 
the  acid  in  the  tomato  makes  the  meat 
very  tender. 

Beefsteak. — Two  pounds  round  steak, 
]A  cup  flour,  one  pint  of  water,  14  pint 
milk,  two  tablespoons  butter.  Have  the 
steak  cut  about  two  inches  thick,  melt 
butter  in  frying  pan.  dredge  the  meat 
with  the  flour,  to  which  salt  and  pepper 
have  been  added,  brown  on  both  sides, 
remove  to  cooker  kettle,  brown  the  rest 
of  the  flour  in  the  butter  left  in  the  pan, 
add  the  water  and  milk,  stir  till  it  boils, 
then  pour  over  meat,  cover  and  simmer 
till  well  heated,  place  in  cooker  about 
three  hours.  If  the  flavor  is  liked,  some 
slices  of  onion  may  be  browned  in  the 
butter  before  browning  the  meat.  If 
the  steak  seems  very  tough,  pound  the 
flour  into  it  in  place  of  dredging  it. 
Cooked  in  this  way  the  toughest  steak 
will  become  tender  and  well  flavored. 

Stuffed  Beef’s  Heart. — Stuff  the  heart 
with  a  dressing  made  of  bread  crumbs 
seasoned  with  bits  of  green  pepper,  to¬ 
mato,  salt  and  onion.  Close  up  the 
openings  with  skewers.  Cook  in  fireless 
in  hot  water  seasoned  with  onion,  cloves, 
allspice  and  pepper  at  least  three  hours. 
Let  stand  in  the  liquor  over  night.  Put 
the  heart  in  a  baking  dish  with  a  cup 
of  the  liquor,  bake  till  brown,  basting 
often.  Serve  hot.  This  is  very  fine. 
This  sauce  may  be  used  over  it:  Rub 
together  two  tablespoons  of  butter  and 
two  of  flour  and  thicken  some  of  the' 
hot  liquor.  Strain  over  heart  before 
serving. 

Fish. — About  five  pounds  of  fresh  fish, 
halibut  or  salmon  is  very  good.  Rub 
well  with  flour,  salt  and  pepper  and 
brown  in  deep,  hot  fat.  Place  in  cooker 
kettle  with  a  little  of-  the  fat  and  a  thin 
strip  of  bacon  inside  or  on  top ;  get  very 
hot.  then  add  a  cup  of  boiling  water, 
cover  and  let  simmer  till  well  heated. 
Place  in  tireless  about  two  hours.  May 
be  eaten  plain  or  with  a  cream  sauce 
made  as  follows :  One  cup  milk,  one 
cup  hot  water,  Z\  cup  cream,  one  table¬ 
spoon  each  of  butter  and  flour.  Melt 
the  butter,  add  the  flour  and  stir  till 
well  blended,  then  pour  in  slowly  the  hot 
water,  add  milk  and  cream  and  stir  till 
it  boils,  season  to  taste  with  lemon  juice, 
salt,  etc.  Chopped  hard-boiled  eggs  may 
be  added  before  serving. 

Ham. — Freshen  ham.  place  in  cooker 
kettle,  cover  with  boiling  water  and  let 
boil  20  minutes.  Put  in  tireless  over 
night.  Take  out  of  liquor,  let  drain, 
remove  rind  and  place  in  baking  pan, 
stick  in  some  cloves,  sprinkle  with  flour 
and  brown  sugar  and  roast  till  brown. 
Serve  either  hot  or  cold.  e.  m.  s. 


YYttfx  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  got  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Miss  Daisy  Field — “Well,  Anty 
Drudge,  I  told  Silas  last  night 
that  I  would  marry  him  and 
stay  here  in  the  country. 
Since  you  told  me  how  easy 
Fels-Naptha  Soap  makes  the 
work,  I’ve  decided  not  to  go  to 
the  city.” 

Anty  Drudge — “I  know  you  are 
going  to  be  happy,  and  I’m 
sure  you’ll  never  regret  your 
choice.  Love  and  Fels-Naptha 
Soap  make  happy  homes.” 

H  o  u  s  ew  o  r k 
need  not  have 
any  terrors  for 
any  woman,  if 
she  will  do  it  the 
new,  cool -water, 
no-hard-rubbing, 


easy  way. 

Use  Fels-Naptha 
Soap  for  your  weekly 
wash.  It  will  be  on 
the  line  half  a  day 
earlier,  and  will  be 
cleaner,  sweeter  and 
whiter  than  ever  be- 
f  o  r  e.  Fels-Naptha 
does  the  best  work  in 
cool  or  lukewarm 
water,  without  hard 
rubbing  and  scrub¬ 
bing.  It  dissolves  dirt 
and  grease,  and  takes 
out  stains. 

Follow  the  directions  on  the  Bed 
and  Qreen  Wrapper. 

Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


_  --when  and 

there  you  want  it.  Low  | 
it.  The  FOSTER  High 
ity  Ram  is  guaranteed.  , 
nicy  back  if  not  satisfied, 
sts  little.  Free  Hook  of  facts. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO., 

,  Trinlt  J  Building,  Now  York  ‘ 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7763A,  kimono 
waist  with  straight  back  edges,  34  to  42 
bust.  7823,  Tuxedo  blouse,  34  to  40 
bust.  7462,  three-piece  skirt  with  tunic 


effect,  22  to  30  waist.  7826,  semi-prin- 
cesse  dress  for  misses  and  small  women, 
16  and  18  years.  7833,  three-piece  skirt, 
22  to  32  waist. 

The  second  group  includes  7817,  Nor¬ 
folk  jacket  for  misses  and  small  women, 
14,  16  and  18  years.  7828,  fancy  short 


coat  for  misses  and  small  women,  16 
and  18  years.  7829,  girl’s  dress,  4  to  8 
years.  / 834,  tucked  semi-priucesse  dress 
tor  misses  and  small  women,  14,  16  and 
18  years.  7830,  boy’s  suit,  2  to  6  years, 
l’rice  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 


Sour  Milk  Layer  Cake. 

In  the  Summer  of  1911  you  priuted  a 
recipe  for  sour  cream  layer  cake.  I  re¬ 
member  it  called  for  four  eggs,  one  cup 
cream  and  a  few  raisins.  I  mislaid 
the  paper  and  it  got  away.  Could  you  re- 
Mint  the  recipe?  My  family  thought  it 
the  best  cake  they  ever  ate.  mrs.  c.  b. 

T  his  is  the  recipe,  which  calls  for  rich 
creamy  sour  milk.  Cream  one  cupful  of 
nitter  with  two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  add 
tout  egg  yolks  and  a  cupful  of  the  rich 
soui  milk.  Sift  three  cupfuls  of  flour 
"it'll  a  scant  teaspoonful  of  soda  sev- 
cra.  times,  then  stir  the  other  ingre- 
ier.ts  into  it.  Add  raisins  and  citron 
an“  fold  in  the  whites  of  four  eggs. 
Bake  in  layers. 


The  Wise  Woman  Says. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  a  mother 
who  had  emphatically  quenched  her 
son’s  desire  to  buy  a  mandolin. 

“It  is  strange,”  remarked  Mrs.  Sage, 
“how  little  some  people  realize  the  safe¬ 
ty  that  lies  in  being  occupied.  Now  I 
have  heard  it  said,  and  I  fully  believe, 
that  almost  the  only  reason  why  young 
people  in  the  country  ever  go  wrong  is 
for  lack  of  pleasant  ways  of  using  their 
superfluous  energy.  ‘Oh  I’ll  take  care  of 
their  energies !’  boasts  the  hard-headed 
old  father  who  knows  of  50  jobs  waiting 
for  a  leisure  moment.  But  he  cannot  do 
it,  because  work  will  not  fill  the  needs 
of  youth  and  ambition,  at  least  not  the 
work  that  is  wholly  planned  by  another. 
Youth  wants  to  do  something  of  its  own. 
Its  needs  cannot  be  met  by  work  alone, 
for  it  must  plan  and  set  its  own  stents 
along  some  line  or  it  will  turn  sour  and 
restless. 

“Fathers  and  mothers  in  the  city  see 
the  many  temptations  set  to  catch  the 
feet  of  those  who  have  not  the  stability 
to  turn  from  them.  They  fancy  that  if 
they  and  their  children  were  away  from 
it  all  virtue  would  be  ea?y  and  their 
fears  for  a  headstrong  son  or  daughter 
set  at  rest.  But  would  the  child  who  is 
difficult  to  manage^  acquire  a  meek  and 
gentle  spirit  and  be  content  wi  h  v  the 
diversions  of  which  papa  and  mamma 
approve  just  because  of  being  removed 
to  the  country?  I  would  be  willing  to 
wager  that  if  one  in  ten  among  city 
mothers  spends  hours  of  anxiety  over 
wayward  sons,  then  one  in  every  five  in 
farm  homes  has  as  great  cause  for 
worry.  For  where  there  is  a  natural  out¬ 
let  for  the  social  instincts  among  other 
well-behaved  young  people  the  restless¬ 
ness  of  youth  spends  itself  without 
harm.  If  boys  and  girls  have  good  soci¬ 
ety  they  are  not  nearly  so  inclined  to 
to  seek  questionable  companions. 

“Now  music  is  one  of  the  best  and 
safest  of  companions.  It  fills  up  time 
pleasantly,  offers  a  field  for  improve¬ 
ment  and  helps  to  keep  a  boy  or  girl 
from  discontent  and  vacant  longings. 
Reading  or  the  pursuit  of  any  hobby, 
the  use  of  a  good  driving  horse,  chances 
to  travel  even  in  a  small  way,  anything 
that  lets  youth  broaden  its  outlook  and 
fill  in  the  odd  moments  pleasantly 
makes,  on  the  whole,  for  safety  in  mor¬ 
als  and  for  mental  well  being.” 

A.  t.  s. 
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HER  “BEST  FRIEND” 

A  Woman  Thus  Speaks  of  Postum. 

We  usually  consider  our  best  friends 
those  who  treat  us  best. 

Some  persons  think  coffee  a  real 
friend,  but  watch  it  carefully  awhile 
and  observe  that  it  is  one  of  the  mean¬ 
est  of  all  enemies,  for  it  stabs  one  while 
professing  friendship. 

Coffee  contains  a  poisonous  drug — caf¬ 
feine — which  injures  the  delicate  nervous 
system  and  frequently  sets  up  disease  in 
one  or  more  organs  of  the  body  if  its 
use  is  persisted  in. 

“I  had  heart  palpitation  and  nervous¬ 
ness  for  four  years  and  the  doctor  told 
me  the  trouble  was  caused  by  coffee. 
He  advised  me  to  leave  it  off,  but  I 
thought  I  could  not,”  writes  a  Wis.  lady. 

“On  the  advice  of  a  friend  I  tried 
Postum  and  it  so  satisfied  me  I  did  not 
care  for  coffee  after  a  few  days’  trial  of 
Postum. 

“As  weeks  went  by  and  I  continued 
to  use  Postum  my  weight  increased  from 
98  to  118  pounds,  and  the  heart  trouble 
left  me.  I  have  used  it  a  year  now  and 
am  stronger  than  I  ever  was.  I  can 
hustle  upstairs  without  any  heart  palpi¬ 
tation,  and  I  am  free  from  nervousness. 

“My  children  are  very  fond  of  Postum 
and  it  agrees  with  them.  My  sister  liked 
it  when  she  drank  it  at  my  house ;  now 
she  has  Postum  at  home  and  has  be¬ 
come  very  fond  of  it.  You  may  use 
my  name  if  you  wish,  as  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  praising  my  best  friend — 
Postum.”  Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Postum  now  comes  in  new  concen¬ 
trated  form  called  Instant  Postum.  It 
is  regular  Postum,  so  processed  at  the 
factory  that  only  the  soluble  portions  are 
retained. 

A  spoonful  of  Instant  Postum  with 
hot  water,  and  sugar  and  cream  to  taste, 
produces  instantly  a  delicious  beverage. 

Write  for  the  little  book.  “The  Road 
to  Wellville.” 

“There’s  a  Reason”  for  Postum. 


Directions 
On  Large 


Half  the  Rubbing  taken 
out  of  Scrubbing 

Old  Dutch 
Cleanser 


9  Make  Your  Home  Cosy  and  Comfortable 

The  first  essential  is  to  heat  it  properly— getting  the  most  heat 
from  the  fuel  you  burn  and  distributing  this  heat  evenly  to  all 
parts  of  the  house. 

XXTH  CENTURY  FURNACES 

More  Heat  And  Less  Coal 

Give  you  a  third  more  heat  at  a  third  less  cost  and  there  is  no 
soot,  no  dirt,  no  trouble  and  no  repairs.  The  XXTH  CENTURY 
FURNACE  has  a  patented  air  feed  «nd  side- tmrnine, tire  pot  which 
bui-ns  any  kind  of  fuel,  even  cheap  grades  of  soft  coai  and  slack 
and  gets  the  full  heating  power  from  it  by  means  of  perfect  and 
complete  combustion. 

We  Help  You  To  Install  Properly 

A  XXTH  CENTURY  FURNACE  will  give  you  an  efficient,  econom¬ 
ical  heating  system  that  will  make  your  home  a  cozier  and  more 
comfortable  place  in  which  to  live.  Write  us,  giving  a  sketch 
or  plan  of  your  home,  mentioning  number  and  size  of  rooms 
to  be  heated  and  our  Engineering  Pepartraent  will  tell  you  the 
size  and  kind  of  furnace  yon  need  and  where  you  can  get  it  on 
our  common  sense  guarantee  Our  valuable  booklet  43  on 
Home  Heating  will  also  be  sent  tret'.  Write  today. 

The  XXth  Century  Heating  and  Ventilating  Co.,  Akron,  0. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  vou.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

Q.W.  IngersoU,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 

flies.  Neat,  clean,  or¬ 
namental.  convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  o£ 
metal,  can’t  spill  or  tip 
over ;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anythin?. 
Guaranteed  effectire. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  prepaid  lor  $1. 
HAROLD  SOMERS,  150  DeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


FUMA 


I  i  BRBS  A  55  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 

'Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  ofthe  gods 
grind  slow  but  exeeed- 
So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”"^ 

TAYI.OK  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Penn  lan.N.  Y. 


ingly  small.” 
grind  i  i 
with 
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For  a  limited  time 
we  will  give  abso 
lutely  free  a  can  of 
Riemer’s  Shoe  Life 
with  every  pair  of 

Riemer’s  Wood  Sole  Shoes  or  Boots 

It's  a  perfect  dressing  for  Riemer’s  or  any 
other  work  shoes,  boots  or  harness. 

Riemer’s  Wood  Sole  Shoes  should  be  worn 

by  every  farmer.  They  are  light,  durable,  sanitarv. 
water-proof  and  far  superior  to  leather  or  metal  soled 
shoes.  A  trial  will  convince  you.  If  not 
at  dealer’s  send  us  his  name  and  $2.S9 
for  Shoes  or  $J.75  for  Boots.  We  pay  ex¬ 
press  charges.  Money  back  ii  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Illustrated  booklet  free. 

A.  H.  Riemer  Shoe  Co. 
2911  Vliet  S  treat 
Milwaukee,  Wi*. 


PATENTED 


WESHIPo«APPROYAL 

•without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  to  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  out 

unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  ojfer9 
on  highest  grade  1913  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  a  bicycle  o» 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  -wonder ful proposition  oq  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  A6EHTS 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycle*. 
Wo  Soil  cheaper  than  anv  other  factor;. 

_  TIRES.  Coaster-Brake rearwheele, 

lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  pru+4. 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  special  offtr.  ' 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  D.pt  A80.  CHICAGO 


Hydraulic  Cider  Presses 


All  sizes.  We  have  had 
S3  years’  experience  and 
can  save  you  money. 
Also  Steam  and  Gaso¬ 
line  Engines,  Boilers, 
Sawmills,  etc. 
cataiakiue  free 
Thomas-Albright  Co. 

West  New  York,  New 


urri  I  DRILLING 
Tf  C/LL  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  anv  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or on  sills.  \\  ith  engines  or  horse  powers,  strong 
Simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send,  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

CONCRETE  SEPARATOR  BASE. 

For  our  separator  we  have  a  plank  plat¬ 
form  about  6x6  feet.  The  planks  are  fast¬ 
ened  to  small  beams  and  the  whole  rests 
on  the  cellar  bottom.  We  wish  to  put  in 
a  base  of  concrete  for  the  separator.  Will 
you  tell  us  how  to  construct  a  base  and 
also  how  to  make  the  cement?  R.  e.  b. 

Horseheads,  N,  Y. 

Make  a  box  two  feet  square  (inside 
measurements)  and  six  inches  deep, 
without  top  or  bottom.  Dig  down  where 
you  wish  the  separator  to  stand,  so 
that  the  top  of  the  form,  or  box,  will 
just  come  flush  with  the  cellar  bottom. 
Level  the  form  quite  carefully.  Thor¬ 
oughly  mix  three  parts  clean  sand  and 
one  part  Portland  cement,  and  wet  un¬ 
til  quite  soft,  but  not  so  thin  that  much 
water  will  separate  from  the  mixture. 
Fill  the  form  just  level  full,  so  that  a 
straight  edge  scraped  over  the  edge  of 
the  form  will  touch  the  concrete  all  the 
way.  Then  take  bolts  long  enough  that 
the  head  may  be  pressed  two  to  three 
inches  into  the  concrete,  and  leave  the 
threaded  end  protruding  enough  to  go 
through  the  leg  of  separator  and  screw 
on  nut.  You  can  measure  the  distance 
apart  of  the  holes  in  separator  on  the 
form  and  lay  a  straight  edge  across  to 
get  the  location  of  the  bolts,  but  you 
will  have  to  be  very  careful  about  it  or 
they  will  not  fit.  Another  way  is  to 
take  L-shaped  rods  about  two  by  four 
inches,  threaded  on  the  long  end.  Slip 
over  the  log  end  a  piece  of  pipe  three 
inches  long,  and  twice  the  diameter  of 
the  rod.  Sink  these  into  the  concrete, 
the  same  as  the  bolts,  then  the  threaded 
end  can  be  moved  a  little  to  fit  the  holes. 
When  the  concrete  is  quite  hard  put  the 
separator  in  place  and  screw  on  nuts. 
Remove  the  form  and  fill  remaining 
space  with  concrete.  c.  L.  M. 


GUINEA  PIGS. 

In  a  recent  issue  reference  was  made 
to  the  Guinea  pig  as  an  article  of  food. 
From  similar  articles  in  other  journals 
it  appears  that  the  subject  is  receiving 
considerable  attention,  inspired  by  the 
favorable  report  made  by  the  United 
States  Government.  As  I  am  an  ex¬ 
tensive  breeder  of  these  animals,  having 
generally  about  500  on  hand,  I  am  natu¬ 
rally  very  much  interested.  The  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  asked  me  hundreds  of 
times  whether  they  were  “good  to  eat.” 
My  answer  has  always  been  that  I  knew 
of  no  reason  except  prejudice.  They 
are  the  daintiest,  cleanest  little  animals, 
free  from  vermin  and  disease,  and  for 
this  reason  are  preferable  to  any  other 
animals  as  pets.  For  the  same  reason 
they  are  preferable  as  articles  of  food 
to  rabbits  and  squirrels,  which  also  are 
rodents.  The  rabbit  is  subject  to  in¬ 
numerable  diseases  and  is  not  as  cleanly 
in  its  habits.  The  guinea  pig  requires 
but  little  space,  and  by  proper  feeding 
can  be  made  a  very  edible  product. 

By  the  way,  what  funny  stories  you 
hear  about  the  guinea  pig.  In  The  R. 
N.-Y.  a  short  time  ago  was  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  one  of  its  folks  telling  how 
they  had  cleaned  the  rats  out  of  their 
chicken  house  by  putting  a  guinea  pig 
in  with  the  chickens.  The  fact  is  that 
rats  would  soon  clean  out  a  lot  of 
guinea  pigs.  It  costs  me  a  good  deal  of 
thought  and  hard  work  to  make  my 
guinea  pig  house  rat-proof.  A  visitor 
in  looking  over  my  stock  told  me  that 
they  were  an  infallible  cure  for  rheu¬ 
matism.  He  said  his  father-in-law  was 
a  great  sufferer  and  kept  a  guinea  pig  in 
the  house,  and  while  the  animal  lived  he 
was  free  from  pain,  but  just  as  soon  as 
the  guinea  pig  died  the  rheumatism 
came  back.  I  told  him  I  thought  this 
was  just  about  as  reliable  a  cure  as 
carrying  a  horse  chestnut  in  the  pocket. 
Through  a  humorous  work  of  fiction 
published  some  years  ago  a  mistaken 
idea  was  given  as  to  their  prolific  tend¬ 
encies,  and  there  seems  to  be  an  idea 
that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  a  pair 
and  in  a  couple  of  weeks  you  will  have 
a  million.  Since  I  have  been  breeding 
these  animals  I  have  collected  numerous 


and  amusing  folklore  stories  about  them. 
Like  everything  else,  they  require  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  care  and  work.  They 
are  interesting  creatures  and  I  know  of 
no  animal  that  is  so  well  adapted  as  an 
object  lesson  for  teaching  animal  indus¬ 
try  to  children — and  grown-ups,  too. 

w.  L.  PRIZER. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Starting  Young  Pigs. 

What  should  be  the  first  feed  for  young 
pigs,  considering  milk  is  scarce?  Would 
like  to  raise  two,  but  have  no  cow,  so 
would  have  to  buy  milk.  Is  there  any 
other  way  but  to  start  them  with  milk? 

New  Jersey.  c.  l.  n. 

While  milk  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  start  young  pigs  with  it  is  certainly 
the  best  feed  for  them.  In  the  absence 
of  milk,  however,  young  pigs  will  grov 
fairly  well  when  carefully  fed  on  table 
and  kitchen  refuse  together  with  a  small 
amount  of  wheat  middlings.  Great  care 
must  be  exercised  not  to  feed  too  much 
at  a  time,  the  better  plan  being  to  feed 
little  and  often.  The  refuse  must  also 
be  carefully  saved  for  feeding  purposes, 
rejecting  coffee  and  tea  dregs  and  all 
decayed  or  fermented  material. 

C.  S.  G. 


Glanders  Not  Curable. 

Glanders  is  incurable  and  State  law  re¬ 
quires  the  disease  to  be  reported  at  once 
and  the  animal  destroyed,  and  the  stable 
disinfected  and  whitewashed.  It  is  most 
dangerous  to  attempt  to  treat  the  disease, 
as  it  is  communicable  and  fatal  to  man, 
and  we  have  many  eases  on  record  where 
such  deaths  have  occurred.  Whenever  a 
horse  shows  signs  suggestive  of  glanders  a 
graduate  veterinarian  should  be  called  in 
to  make  an  examination  and  if  necessary 
he  will  apply  the  mallein  test.  Suspect 
the  disease  when  a  horse  has  a  chronic 
discharge  from  the  nose,  that  sticks  about 
the  edges  of  the  nostrils,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  little  grapelike  swellings  under  the 
jaws,  swollen  hind  legs,  or  bud-like  nodes 
on  the  swellings  of  hind  legs,  or  side  of 
neck  or  inside  of  fore  leg.  In  glanders 
there  are  ulcers  on  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  partition  between  the  nostrils.  The 
false  reports  regarding  the  curability  of 
glanders  have  come  as  the  result  of  pro¬ 
longed  testing  of  suspected  horses  with 
mallein.  No  doubt  many  horses  have  been 
erroneously  condemned  as  glandered,  and  it 
is  quite  likely  that  for  a  time  at  least 
the  mallein  may  have  retarded  the  spread 
of  glanders.  Whatever  may  be  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  tests,  however,  it  cannot  at 
present  be  said  that  glanders  is  curable, 
by  use  of  mallein  or  otherwise,  and  it  will 
be  highly  dangerous  for  anyone  to  harbor 
or  treat  the  disease.  A.  s.  a. 


For 
200  lb* 
Capacity 


lowest  Price!  longest  Guarantee! 

No  need  to  do  without  a  sep¬ 
arator  now.  We  have  put  the  price 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Only  $19.65 
for  a  FULL  SIZE  2001b.  capacity  ma¬ 
chine. Guaranteed  a  Lifetime  against 
defective  material  and  workmanship. 
Bkimfi  1%  quarts  a  minute  and  gets  ALL 
the  cream.  Has  all  the  latest  improvements 
—many  exclusive  features.  For  instance. 


Cream  Separator  lias  a  One-Piece  Skim¬ 
ming  Device  made  of  aluminum— light — 
rust-proof— ..any  to  clean.  Has  no  discs— no  “hard- 
to-Kot-at”  places  to  wash.  Easy  to  turn.  Easy  to 
clean.  Easy  to  buy. 

GO  Days*  Free  Trial 

Write  a  postal  for  our  big, 

Free  Special  Separator  Catalog 
today.  Shows  five  Hires,  from  200  lb.  — 
capacity  up  to  the  big:  600  lb.  c-.pacity  shown 
here— all  sold  at  low  prices— all  (juarantecd 
a  lifetime.  2  months'  free  trial.  Thousands 
in  use.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our 
catalog:— compare  machines  ana  prices. 

See  the  big:  money  you  save. 

The  Charles  William  Stores, Inc. 

Dept.  A12  56  Pine  Si.,  NEW  YORK  GITY 

Quick  Shipments  from  New  York,  Chicago 
(8)  and  Kansas  City 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’ Book  w  ith 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls,  pa, 


ONE  DIPPING  KILLS  ALL  TICKS 


and  keeps  SIIEEP  free  from  fresh  attacks. 
Used  on  250  million  sheep  annually.  Increases 
quantity  and  quality  of  wool.  Improves  appear¬ 
ance  and  condition  of  flock.  If  dealer  can’t 
supply  you  send  $1.75  for  $2  packet.  Shipments 
can  bo  made  from  New  York  City.  Specially 
illustrated  bookleton  “Ticks”  sent  free  for  ask¬ 
ing.  a  post  card  brings  it. 

WM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  CHICABO,  ILLS. 

Dept.  20.  64  W.  Illinois  St. 


No  Excuse  for 
Any  Cow  Owner 
Being  Without  One 

There  is  no  reason  why  any  cow 
owner  who  sells  cream  or  makes 
butter  should  be  without  a  cream 
separator  and  there  is  no  excuse 
why  he  should  not  have  the  best 
separator. 

Anycreamerymanor  experienced 
dairyman  will  tell  you  that  a  good 
cream  separator  will  give  you  a 
great  deal  more 
and  a  great  deal 
better  butter  than 
you  can  make  with 
any  gravity  set¬ 
ting  system,  and 
equally,  of  course, 
more  and  better 
cream,  if  you  are 
selling  cream. 

TheDE  LAVAL 
is  acknowledged 
by  creamerymen 
and  the  best  posted  dairymen  the 
world  over  to  be  the  “World’s 
Standard”  and  the  one  and  only 
separator  that  always  accomplishes 
the  best  results  possible  and  always 
gives  satisfaction. 

You  cannot  make  the  excuse 
that  you  can’t  afford  to  buy  a 
De  Laval,  because  it  will  not  only 
save  its  cost  over  any  gravity  set¬ 
ting  in  six  months  and  any  other 
separator  in  a  year  but  is  sold  either 
for  cash  or  on  such  liberal  terms 
that  it  will  actually  pay  for  itself. 

A  little  investigation  will  prove 
to  you  that  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  you  really  can’t  afford  to 
make  cream  or  butter  without  the 
use  of  a  DE  LAVAL  cream 
separator. 

The  nearest  De  Laval  local  agent 
will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  this  to 
your  own  satisfaction,  or  you  may 
write  to  us  direct. 

THEDE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO, 


186  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


26  E.  MADISON  ST., 
CHICAGO. 


KRESODIPN?! 


STANDARDIZED. 


EASY  AND  SAFETO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 


It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  la 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 


Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 


Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICHIGAN 


May  24, 


A  TREATISE 

on  the 

Horse— 


A 

.sNS* 


We  offer  free  this  book 
that  tells  you  about  many  ■  a 
of  the  diseases  afflicting  ■ ' 
horses  and  how  to  treat 
them.  Call  for  It  at  your  _ 
local  druggist’s  or  write  us. 

KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN  CURE 

Is  a  safe  and  reliable  remedy.  It  will  cure  Ringbone, 
Splint  and  other  bony  enlargements.  It  is  also  a  re¬ 
liable  remedy  for  Curbs,  Sprains,  Bruises.  Cuts  and 
Lameness.  It  does  the  work  safely  at  small  expense. 

Rond  what  James  M.  Thompson,  Fraser  Mills,  B.  C.,  writes  : 

** Would  you  kindly  send  mo  ono  of  your  horse  books?  I  have  a 
Veterinary  book  which  1  paid  $5.00  for,  hut  I  believe  I  oan  get 
more  satisfaction  out  of  Kendall’s  Treatise  on  the 
Horse.  1  gave  the  hook  you  eent  me  before  to  an- 
Othor  barn  boss,” 

And  Mr.  Wm.  Booth,  of  Gravette, 
Ark.,  writes: 

••Your  book  is  worth  $0.00  If  only  used 
as  an  aid  In  locating  lameness.  Shoulder  I 
lameness  Is  the  most  difficult  for  an 
inexperienced  man  to  locate.  It  | 
is  easy,  however,  with  tho  help 
of  your  book.” 

Kendall’s  Spavin  [ 
Cure  Is  sold  ut  tho  I 
uniform  price  of  I 
,  81.00  a  bottle,  or  I 
j  6  bottles  for  85.00.  | 

KENDALL’S - y°u  cannot  get 

r  •  uousF  It  or  our  free  book  | 

INSURANCE  wrUeus.l0Cttl UrUgBist’  I 

i  DR.  B.  I.  KENDALL  COMPANY 
1  Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont,  U.  S.  A. 


HORSE  LAME? 


TJso  KINDIG’S  Famous 
OINTMENT.  A  sure  cure 
for  bone,  bog,  and  blood 
spavin,  ringbone,  curb,  soft  bunches,  splint,  ete.  50  cents,  post, 
paid.  £.  klndi&,  Jr.,  Remedy  Co.,  4825  Woodland  Ave.,  Phil* 


'  $3  Package^ 

will  cure  any  case  Or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.. 
Agents  Wanted 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet  c 


MINERAL 

‘"““HEAVE 


over  J 
SO 
years 


REMEDY 


NEGLECT1 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse^ 

Send  to-day  for  ’ 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE, 

Safe — Certain  < 

Mineral  Hears  Remedy  Co..  461  Fourth  Aie.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


YOU  C£1  Veterinarian 

^ave  a  profession  of  your  own.  Be  independent. 

Make  big  money!  Be  your  own  boss— you  can  x* , 

do  it  easily.  Veterinarians  now  in  greater 
demand  than  ever.  Send  today  for 
rnce  Dnnz  free  catalog,  names  <.,  ■ 

BOOI\  0f  SUCCessful  stud- 
WriteToday  ents.etc.  Ourgrad-  i  )i  ' 

uates  always  succeed— so  can  you! 

Great  opportunity  for  you.  Ad&rcos 

GRAN0  RAPIDS  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 


161  Louis  SI. 


GronJ  Rapids,  Mich, 


Don’t  Ruin  Its  Disposition 

or  risk  crippling  or  killing  it  by  use 
of  unknown  methods.  The  certain 
cure  for  Curbs  Splints,  Spavins, 
Cuts,  Bunches,  etc..  Is 

QUINN’S  Ointment 

Used  for  over  SO.years— the  old  reli¬ 
able,  tested  cure.  Druggists  sell  it.  orsent  anywhere 
for  $1  — money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Free  Booklet 
—“Protecting  Your  Investment  in  Horseflesh.’ 

W.  B.  EDDY  &  CO.,  Dept.  B  ALBANY,  I 


Cure 

That 

Horse 


neiu 

reli- 
here  tY 
iklet  1 

I 


Don  t  Gut  Out 

A  SHOE  BOIL,  GAPPED 
HOCK  OR  BURSITIS 


FOR 


ABSORBINE 

*“tpade  mark  reg.u.s.pat.  oft. 


11  remove  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
:duces  any  puff  or  swelling.  Does  not 
ister  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
irked.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Book6K.fr  f. 
\.BSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  min- 
d.  For  Boils.  Bruises.  Old  Sores.  Swellings,  Varicose 
ns.  Varicosities.  Allays  Pain.  Price  SI  and  S2  a  botue 
lruggists  or  delivered.  Will  tell  more  if  you  write 

F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.v  88  Temple  St,  Springfield,  Masil 


AND  UP¬ 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  Is  a  solid  proposition  to  Bend, 
on  trial,  fully  guarantood,  a  new, 
well  mode,  easy  running  separa¬ 
tor  for  $15.95.  Skini3  hot  or  cold 
milk;  making  heavy  or  light 
cream.  Designed  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic¬ 
ture.  which  illustrates  our  largo 
capacity  machines.  Tho  bowl  la 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Western  orders  filled  front 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
dairy  Is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


BOX  1075 

BAINBRIDGE.  N.Y. 


1613. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Milk 


la  effect  May  1,  1913,  the  N.  Y.  Milk 
Exchange  price  was  reduced  10  cents  per 
40-quart  can,  now  being:  B  (selected  raw 
and  pasteurized),  $1.61  per  40-quart  can; 
C  (for  cooking  and  manufacturing),  $1.51 
netting  3J4  and  3  cents  to  shippers  in 
the  26-cent  zone. 

The  zones  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  follows :  23  cents 
for  the  first  40  miles  from  New  York ;  26 
cents  for  the  next  60  miles ;  29  cents  for 
the  next  90  miles ;  beyond  this,  32  cents. 
The  railroads  allow  a  discount  for  car  lots 
of  10,000  quarts  of  10  and  12%  per  cent. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  SITUATION. 

The  milk  situation  in  Massachusetts  and 
through  New  England  is  unsatisfactory  in 
regard  to  price,  conditions  demanded  by  the 
health  authorities  and  transportation 
charges  and  accommodations  on  most  lines 
of  railroads  who  transport  the  milk .  from 
the  country  producers  to  the  city  buyer  or 
contractor.  It  is  an  agreed  fact  that  prices 
should  be  a  few  cents  per  can  higher  if  we 
would  come  out  whole  after  paying  ex¬ 
penses  and  putting  in  our  time  in  caring 
for  the  dairy  cows,  and  this  same  time 
spent  on  the  cans  is  needed  or  could  be 
used  to  advantage  in  other  ways  at  this 
busy  season  of  putting  in  crops  and  look¬ 
ing  after  our  fruit  trees  and  poultry.  This 
is  the  season  when  all  our  side  lines  as 
well  as  our  specialties  need  more  care  and 
attention  than  we  can  give  them,  and  yet 
this  is  always  the  time  we  receive  the  low¬ 
est  returns  for  our  milk.  The  belief  is 
becoming  general  that  a  straight  price 
should  be  paid  without  any  cut  for  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  as  is  the  present 
practice. 

The  retail  price  is  held  the  same  or 
nearly  so  throughout  the  season  ;  then  why 
not  the  wholesale  or  producers’  price  be 
held  at  the  same  level?  \Ye  have  for  the 
last  year  or  two  been  able  to  get  for  April 
milk  about  the  same  price  as  we  have  for 
the  late  Winter  product,  that  is  for  months 
of  February  and  March.  It  was  formerly 
the  general  custom  to  put  the  April  price 
at  or  near  the  lowest  Summer  level,  per¬ 
haps  two  cents  higher.  It  was  only  by 
much  agitation  and  argument  that  we  ob¬ 
tained  an  improvement  on  this  April  price, 
and  it  will  only  be  by  using  the  same  tac¬ 
tics  that  we  can  improve  the  May  and  June 
price  and  get  it  near  where  it  ought  to 
be.  It  has  been  stated  that  in  these  two 
months  we  can  produce  milk  cheaper  than 
at  other  times.  This  may  be  so  iu  a  few 
cases,  but  in  others  it  is  not  so,  as  many 
producers  do  mot  have  good  pastures  even  at 
this  time,  and  green  feed  or  grain  costs  as 
much  then  as  any  other  time,  comparative¬ 
ly  speaking,  and  good  feed  at  any  season 
is  needed  to  produce  a  satisfactory  flow 
of  milk. 

As  to  the  conditions  demanded  by  the 
health  boards  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts, 
even  if  we  admit  they  are  reasonable,  which 
many  don’t,  it  takes  time,  money  and  pa¬ 
tience  to  live  up  to  some  of  the  ideas  and 
rules  they  put  up  to  us.  To  put  money 
out  where  you  know  you  won't  get  it  back 
is  not  business ;  that  is,  outside  of  milk 
business.  Too  much  undeserved  criticism, 
perhaps  abuse,  has  in  some  cases  been  dealt 
out  by  the  agents  of  these  bodies;  this  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  been  a  large  factor  in  the 
large  shrinkage  of  milk  production  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  We  believe  one  of  the  present 
Health  Commissioners  of  Boston  and  the 
mayor  of  that  city  also  believes  this  and 
are  studying  on  this  line  to  find  some  way 
to  get  this  straightened  out  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner  fair  to  all  parties  concerned, 
and  yet  guard  the  conditions  of  the  city 
milk  supply  as  it  must  be  guarded  and  kept 
at  a  high  standard  for  all  time.  This  is  a 
proper  spirit  to  work  on.  and  all  producers 
should  cooperate  in  every  way  possible  to 
get  this  situation  as  near  perfect  as  can  be 
done.  The  newly  formed  New  England  Milk 
IToducers’  Association  has  much  work  along 
all  the  many  lines  of  this  great  question 
and  can  do  great  good  for  us  if  it  uses 
reason  and  patience  under  all  conditions  It 
will  meet.  The  transportation  end  is  far 
from  perfect  and  needs  study  to  remedy 
aud  perfect.  If  every  producer  large  or 
small  takes  hold  as  they  should  and  gives 
us  their  full  support  we  can  make  large 
improvements,  otherwise  we  can  do  but 
•ittli';  give  us  your  best  support  and  then 
we  cannot  fail.  a.  e.  l*. 


STORIES  OF  MILK  INSPECTORS. 

Farmers  have  their  milk  troubles  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  well  as  in  this  country.  The  so- 
called  sanitary  laws  are  strict,  and  the  in¬ 
spectors  work  in  wherever  they  can.  The 
London  Daily  Mail”  recently  printed  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  it  called  the  “Cowshed 
poudoir."  it  appears  that  a  milk  farmer 
m  Dorset  was 
committee  was 

dairy.  He  got 
mg  linoleum  over 
tugs  scattered 

PUno  in  one  corner,  aud  mottoes  hanging 
0“  the  walls,  and  also  a  mir 
ffas  a  calf  tied 
out  in  ribbons.  ,,  11C„  , 
mis  farmer  ordered  the; 

°u  the  rug  before 


s  that  a 
notified  that  the  sanitary 
coming  to  look  over  his 
ready  for  them  by  spread- 
the  floor  with  a  variety 
about.  lie  had  a  small 


■or.  There 
in  one  corner  aud  decked 
When  the  committee  called 
m  to  wipe  their  feet 

-  they  could  enter  and 

<jam  ",  t0  J’hiy  on  the  piano  while  the  calf 
milk  !'  14  .took  al1  the  gravity  out  of  the 

strain.  ?SI?Ct0r«  :iIld  in  ord('r  to  keep  a 
to  wii  ^  th«y  walked  off  and  forgot 
the  <3,liry.  to  smell  of 
uunt  for  cobwebs  and 


offered 


or 


tlie  drains 
whitewash.  We 


all  have  our  troubles  on* both  sides  of  the 
ocean,  and  there  are  various  ways  of  meet¬ 
ing  them. 

We  learn  of  a  man  in  New  York  State  who 
lives  on  a  farm  where  father  and  grand¬ 
father  before  him  had  all  kept  cows.  This 
man  had  thirteen  healthy  children  at  home, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  a  big  six-footer 
down  to  the  baby,  who  had  just  begun 
to  balance  herself  upon  her  feet.  One 
day  there  drove  into  the  barnyard  an  in¬ 
spector.  He  was  new.at  his  job  and  may 
possibly  have  known  that  the  only  milk 
which  grows  upon  trees  is  the  milk  in  the 
cocoanut.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  would  have 
known  which  end  of  ttie  cow  to  attack  tiad 
he  been  sent  to  milk  one.  He  was  bound 
to  show  his  importance  and  he  found  all 
manner  of  fault  with  that  dairy.  He 
scored  it  low  and  then  delivered  a  moral 
lecture  to  the  farmer.  “Why,”  he  said, 
“you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  to 
send  such  milk  as  you  are  producing  down 
to  the  great  city,  where  children  might 
drink  it.  Don't  you  know  that  you  are 
murdering  those  helpless  little  ones  down 
in  New  York?”  It  was  up  to  the  farmer 
to  say  and  do  something,  and  he  put  his 
fingers  at  his  mouth  and  blew  a  shrill 
whistle,  which  traveled  all  over  the  farm. 
Before  the  echoes  died  away  the  children 
came  running  out  of  the  house,  out  of  the 
barn,  where  they  were  working  in  the 
field  and  where  they  were  playing  in  the 
sun.  The  little  one  even  woke  up  out  of 
her  forenoon  nap  to  obey  the  call.  Thev 
all  came  running  at  the  whistle  and  lined 
up  like  a  pair  of  stairs,  thirteen  strong,  in 
front  of  that  inspector.  He  could  not 
have  found  in  a  month’s  travel  a  cleaner, 
healthior-looking  lot  of  children  than  these 
bright-eyed  and  rosy  youngsters.  The 
farmer  looked  at  the  inspector  and  then 
looked  at  the  children.  “Now,  Mister."  he 
said,  "you  think  that  I  am  in  danger  of 
murdering  those  children  down  in  New 
York.  Here’s  my  bunch  of  13 ;  they  all 
drink  milk  out  of  my  dairy,  and  if  I  am 
any  judge  I  am  not  murdering  children, 
but  I  am,  substituting  for  a  whole  lot  that 
others  have  killed  off." 

May  6. — Corn,  55  to  60  cents;  oats.  35 
to  40;  hay.  $8  to  $12;  potatoes,  40  to 
50;  butter,  35;  milk,  6  cents  a  quart. 
Stock  on  foot :  Beef,  7  to  8 ;  hogs,  $7.50 
to  $8.50  per  100  pounds;  mutton,  5  to  7; 
calves,  6  to  8.  Cows.  $40  to  $100  a  head. 
Apples.  50  cents  to  $1  :  plums,  75 :  small 
fruit,  from  8  to  12%  cents  a  quart.  There 
is  no  truck  gardening  to  speak  of  in  this 
locality.  w.  e.  t. 

Bagley,  Wis. 


Over  106,000  Satisfied  Users. 

There  is  no  better  time  than 
while  the  horse  is  working  and 
sweating  for  our  treatment, 
which  penetrates  both  bone  and 
tissue  —  reaching  the  cause  — 
and  cures  without  blistering  or 
loss  of  hair. 

We  Originated  the  treatment 
of  horses — Under  Signod  Contract 
to  Return  Money  if  Remedy  Fails. 
Our  Latest  Save  -  The  -  Horse 
KOOK  is  our  17  Years'  Discov¬ 
eries.  Fully  describes  hour  to  lo¬ 
cate  and  treat  58  forms  of  lame¬ 
ness— 1 1  lustrated. 

This  BOOK  — Sample  Contract  and  Advice  — ALL 
freo  to  (Horse  Owners  and  Managers  only).  Address 

[ROY  CHEMICAL  CO  ,24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N  Y. 

)rnggi»ta  everywhere  sell  8ave  The-Ilor*o  WITH  CONTRACT 
np  irn  Hcn.l  br  Parcel  Pont  or  Express  paid. 


SAVE- 

1THE- 

HORSE 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


They  Keep  It  Up 

There  are  some  cattle  that  give  more 
milk  when  they  are  fresh  than  a  Jersey, 
but  there  isn’t  any  breed  that  gives  as 
rich  milk  as 


The  Jersey 

at  as  small  feeding  cost,  nor  Is  there 
any  breed  of  cattle  that  will  keep  it  tip 
like  Jerseys  will,  year  in  and  year  out 
That's  why  you  ought  to  buy  Jerseys  to 
Increase  your  herd's  efficiency.  Send 
for  Jersey  facts. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  St.,  H«w  York 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ff°o 

offer.  THE  GATES  H0MESTEA0  FARM.  Chittenanas.  N  T. 


“MASHER’S  EQUAL”-tr^ 

breeding— three-years-old  hull,  by  Masher's  Sequel, 
from  A.  R.  dam.  C ■  J.  HERRICK.  Delmar,  N.  Y. 


Breed  Up— Not  Down 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  It.  F- 
SHANNON.  007  Liberty  Street.  Pittsburg,  l’a. 


Ontario  Oliver  Segis 

Holstein  bull.  6  months  old,  mostly  white,  King 
Segis  on  both  sides  pedigree.  Bargain  at  $100. 
Send  for  pedigree.  CL0VERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

FOR  •s Al  FEW  registered  holstein  male  calves 

I  Ull  OnLL  from  heavy  milking  cows,  sired  by  Col¬ 
onel  Korndyke  de  Kol,  No.  77,226,  one  of  the  best 
sons  of  Pontiac  Korndrke,  at  reasonable  prices. 

DONALD  F.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SES 


50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 

Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  1  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per- 
cheron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A. W.  Green,  Middlefield,0. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  ScVVarrcn 


QERCHER0N  STALLIONS,  with  quality  guaranteed,  at 

■  farmer's  prices  BONNY  BROOK  FARM.  Gardiner.  N.  Y. 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  mireaftittc  source  of  pleasure  an«i  robust  health  to  children. 
Safo  au«i  Meal  playmates.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Highest  type. 
Complete  outfits.  Satisfaction  gnarantsetl.  Ill  tint  rnte<l  Cata¬ 
logue.  BKLLK  MKADK  FARM,  Box  10,  Markham,  Va. 

_ D  OPS 

rrt1l;0  “The  kind  that  bring  the  cows, 

IsOliie  l^tipS  NELSON’S,  Grove  City.  Pa. 


Immediately  following  the  WOODCREST-OAKLAND  SALE  at  Woodcrest 
—  Farm,  Rifton,  N.  Y.  ,  May  28,  1913,  will  occur  the, 


PERCHERON  •  BELGIAN 

STALLIONS 


We  want  to  get 
acquainted  with 
you.  It  will  be 
interesting. 


Price  and  Qual¬ 
ity  will  be  the 
convincing 
argument. 


GEO.  W.  SOUERS  &  SONS,  Huntington,  Indiana 

Branch  Barn  at  Harrison  Place,  off  Harrison  Street,  Post  Office  Box  333,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A  step  foward 
when  buying  a 
Stallion  of 


WOODCREST  BULL  SALE 


Not  composed  of  the  bulls  we  could  not  sell,  but  comprising  a  specially  selected  lot 
of  the  kind  you  need  in  building  up  your  herd — the  kind  that  will  be  a  credit  to  the 
Woodcrest  breeding  that  they  represent.  The  thirty  head  which  we  have  saved  for 
this  event  include 

Six  sons  of  Pietje  22d’s  Woodcrest  l.ad,  from  high  record  dams.  Five  sons  of  Pietje 
22d’s  Son.  These  two  sires  are  sons  of  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol  Sarcastic  Lad,  and  Pietje 
22d  (31.62  lb.),  the  greatest  imported  cow  in  America. 

Four  sons  of  Sir  Prilly  Segis.  who  was  by  King  Segis  and  from  the  30-lb.  4  year  old, 
Prilly  Princess  Julia  De  Kol.  The  dams  of  these  bulls  are  all  good  records,  daughters 
of  the  wonderful  sire.  King  Walker. 

One  son  of  King  Walker,  ("from  an  A.  R.  O.  dam,'  A  son  of  C'olantha  Johanna 
Champion,  from  a  2l-lb,  3  year  old  daughter  of  a  32.89  lb.  cow.  This  hull  lias  been  used 
to  a  certain  extent  during  the  past  season  in  the  Woodcrest  herd.  The  records  of  his 
three  nearest  dams  average  29.95  lb.,  a  figure  snre  to  be  increased  by  future  tests.  Every 
one  is  a  good  one.  The  bull  you  have  been  looking  for  is  here.  Plan  to  spend  a  profit¬ 
able  day  at  Woodcrest  Farm,  Rifton,  N.  Y. 

(R.  R.  Station- Rosendale.)  J.  W.  DIMICK,  Prop.  A.  S.  CHASE,  Manager.  For  catalog  address, 

E.  M.  HASTINGS,  Sale  Manager,  ...  LACONA,  N.  Y. 


;  DAIRY  CATTXjE 


UNTIE 


GUERNSEY 

Most  Economical  Producer  of  Highest 
Natural  f’olored  Dairy  Products. 

GET  THEM.  WRITE 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  Y  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


“EAST  RIVER  GRADE  HOLSTEINS  ” 

FOR  SALK 

60  COWS  served  to  come  fresh  this  fall  and  milking 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  pounds  per  day,  now. 

20  FRESH  COWS.  You  will  like  them.  Come  and 
see  them  milked. 

25  COWS  due  to  calve  this  spring — Good  size  and 
in  fine  condition. 

Registered  Bulls  and  Registered  Cows  also  For  Sale. 

Bell  Phene,  JOHN  B.  WKBSTEK, 

No.  Jll-F-5  1  ><■  i* t.  It  i'ortlmxl,  N.  Y. 


\J|#  DITC  the  Tompkins  Co.  Breeders'  Ass  n, 
ww  Box  B,  Trumans  burg,  N.  Y.,  for 

a  copy  of  The  Tompkins  Co.  Hr  filers'  Journal 
with  sale-list  of  pure-bred  stock,  or  better  yet, 
send  25  cents  for  a  year's  subscription.  Some 
special  offers  in  Holstein  cattle.  Perehoron  stal¬ 
lions.  Southdown  ewes  and  Cheshire  gilts. 


ThurougVbrad  Registered  Holstein  Bulls 

for  sale  cheap  at  farmer's  prices.  One  born  July  j 
4.  1912:  others  from  two  weeks  to  two  months  old.  . 
All  woll-firowu,  [erfectiy  marked,  well-bred  and  i 
guaranteed  right  iti  every  particular. 

1‘,  It.  McLENXAN,  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  i 

GUKKNSKYS  COWS.  HEIFERS  AND  BULLS-Two 
hulls  old  enough  for  service.  L’rices.  $100  up.  ' 

W.  ROBERT  OUNLOP,  Trolley  Station  19.  Fayetteville,  N  Y 


If  You  Want  Guernseys 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION.  Box  96.  Peekskill.N.  Y. 


Eureka  stock 

Registered  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers. 

2  mos.  to  2  years  old. 
Chester  White.  Po¬ 
land  China  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Pigs,  all  ages. 
Collie  Pups  and  a 
variety  of  POUI.TR 
EDWARD  WALTER, 


KITE  LOU  CTKCCI.AK. 

West  Chester,  Fa. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Bred  8ows,  Service  Boars,  Pigs  all  ages.  Ninety 
brood  sows  and  seven  mature  henl  boars  in  our 
brooding  herd.  No  animal  good  enough  unless 
large  enough.  We  have  the  large,  long-hodied  aud 
good-headed  kind  that  make  good  in  tiie  farrowing 
pen  as  well  as  show  ring. 

H.  C.  Jfc  H.  B.  Harpemling,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

Has  bred  more  high-class  hogs  than  any  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Have  sows  bred  for  Spring  litters  and  some 
Summer  farrowed  sow  pigs  that  are  right  to  I*  bred 
for  next  Summer  farrow.  Write  me.  Address, 
J.  E.  WATSON.  PROP-,  MAKBLEDALE,  CONN. 


Iliirnp  March  Pitre— A  few  good  ones.  $15 a  pair. 

UUIUU  MdiUl  rl&b  SEREM0  A.  WEEKS.  -  DeGraff.  0. 

SHELDON  FARM  registered  Duroos.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
Bred  Sows.  Service  Hoars  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BAUNKS.  Oxford.  N  V. 


OLLINS’ JERSEY  RED 

the  best 


P'Q 

bred 


375  lbs.  in 
9  months! 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Why  not  improve  your  dairy  herd  ? 

It  takes  only  six  crosses  of  purebred  bulls  to  elimi¬ 
nate  98*  of  the  scrub  blood  of  the  original  herd. 

Instances  are  known  where  a  single  cross  of  a  pure¬ 
bred  dairy  bull  on  a  herd  lias  doubled  the  production  of 
the  herd  without  adding  to  its  number. 

A  purebred  Holstein  sire  is  soon  paid  for  by  the  improved 
milking  capacity  of  his  daughters,  and  the  increasing  value 
of  the  lieid  is  all  clear  profit.  Read  what  others  have  ac¬ 
complished. 

Send  for  our  Jfre*  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec  y.  Box  105.  Brattleboro,  Yt. 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 


Dog  With  Eczema. 


Grain  With  Rye  and  Pasture. 

1.  What  kind  of  a  grain  ration  -would 
you  advise  feeding  heavy  producing  cows  in 
connection  with  mixed  clover  and  Timothy 
pasture?  2.  I  planted  a  piece  of  land  to 
rye  to  mow  green  for  the  cows.  Until  the 
pasture  gets  a  good  start  what,  for  grain 
ration,  would  you  advise  me  to  feed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this?  Bran  is  selling  for 
$1.40  per  100  ;  corn  and  cob  meal  75,  Union 
grains  dairy  ration,  $1.60.  i.  p.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  you  are  limited  to  the  feeds  you  men¬ 
tion  the  Union  grains  will  be  the  best  to 
use.  In  fact  at  $1.60  per  100  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  as  economical  as  anything  you  can 
buy.  A  good  grain  ration  for  cows  on  pas¬ 
ture  is  two  pounds  corn  meal,  one  pound 


My  collie  is  eight  years  old.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  is  the  matter  with  him  and  what 
can  I  do  to  for  it?  He  has  a  red  glow  all 
over  his  body  at  times  and  bites  and 
scratches  until  sore.  It  heals  very  quickly. 
I  feed  him  a  cake  made  of  wheat  flour,  a 
little  Indian  meal  and  sour  milk  raised 
with  soda,  soup  of  vegetables,  sour  milk 
and  dog  biscuits.  He  eats  well,  is  lazy  and 
keeps  fat.  Have  given  him  buckthorn.  He 
likes  to  lie  on  damp  ground,  body  seems 
hot  as  if  he  has  fever.  The  whites  of  his 
eyes  are  red  most  of  the  time.  s.  e.  m. 

New  York. 

He  is  overfed  and  underexerciscd.  Feed 
one  small  meal  a  day,  each  evening.  For 
a  time  let  it  be  the  dog  biscuits  without 
other  feed.  When  he  is  better  let  him  have 
a  big  raw  beef  bone  twice  a  week.  Do 
not  feed  the  cake.  The  physic  is  good  for 
him ;  but  it  will  not  be  needed  if  you 
make  him  take  lots  of  exercise  every  day. 
Should  he  become  constipated  feed  parboiled 
liver.  a.  s.  a. 


bran  and  one  pound  cotton-seed  meal,  the 
amount  to  be  fed  of  course  depending  on 
circumstances.  If  cows  have  an  abundance 
of  clover  and  Timothy  pasture  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  any  grain  can  be  fed  at  a  profit. 
With  rye  a  moderate  amount  may  pay.  I 
should  give  the  same  mixture  in  either 
case,  only  more  of  it  when  pasturing  rye 
than  mixed  grasses.  c.  l.  m. 

Ration  for  Butter  Cows, 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
Guernsey  cows  for  the  purpose  of  butter 
making?  Roughage  is  Timothy  hay.  We 
would  like  to  use  the  feeds  we  have  on 
hand,  which  are  Red  Dog,  middlings,  best 
bran  and  eornmeal.  Would  use  other  feeds 
in  connection  if  necessary.  Also  give  a 
ration  with  Globe  turnips,  as  we  have 
quite  a  number  of  them.  H.  G.  J. 

Mountainville,  N.  Y. 

The  grains  you  have  are  deficient  in  pro¬ 
tein,  but  very  high  in  carbohydrates.  To 
balance  this  you  should  add  some  of  the 
feeds  high  in  protein,  such  as  cotton-seed 
meal,  oil  meal  or  distillers’  grains.  Use 
the  feed  you  have  for  half  of  the  ration 
and  for  the  other  half  use  oil  meal,  equal 
parts  oil  meal  and  cotton-seed  meal,  or 
distillers’  grains,  or  almost  any  mixture 
of  these  three  grains,  except  that  you 
would  better  not  feed  more  than  two 
pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  per  cow  daily. 
I  would  also  advise  you  that  you  do  not 
feed  over  two  pounds  of  eornmeal  daily. 
The  ration  will  of  course  depend  on  the 
milking  capacity  of  the  cow,  about  one 
pound  of  grain  to  3%  to  four  pounds  of 
milk.  Give  the  turnips  immediately  after 
milking  in  order  not  to  taint  the  milk 
with  their  peculiar  flavor.  Also,  do  not 
keep  the  turnips  where  their  odor  can  en¬ 
ter  the  cow  stable,  as  this  will  be  im¬ 
parted  to  the  milk.  The  grain  ration  will 
be  the  same  as  when  the  turnips  are  not 
fed,  except  that  you  can  safely  feed  more 
cotton-seed  meal.  If  enough  turnips  are 
fed  to  make  the  bowels  somewhat  loose,  as 
much  as  four  or  five  pounds  a  day  of 
cotton-seed  meal  may  be  fed.  c.  L.  m. 

Rations  for  Cows  and  Pigs. 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
cows  from  following  feeds?  Cotton-seed 
meal,  gluten  meal,  distillers’  grains  and 
eornmeal.  Also  a  good  mixture  for  young 
pigs  that  will  make  them  grow  to  &  good 
size  for  fattening  this  Fall.  Have  whey  to 
feed  them.  Would  the  following  mixture 
give  good  results?  One  part  bran,  one 
part  eornmeal  and  one  part  middlings. 

w.  B.  A. 

The  following  mixture  will  give  good  re¬ 
sults  :  Cotton-seed  meal,  two  pounds ;  glu¬ 
ten,  one  pound ;  distillers’  grains,  three 
pounds;  eornmeal,  two  pounds.  Feed  one 
pound  of  grain  to  each  3%  to  four  pounds 
of  milk.  Equal  parts  of  eornmeal  and 
middlings  will  give  better  results  for  pigs 
than  when  bran  is  added.  If  the  pigs  do 
not  have  a  grass-covered  run  the  addition 
of  one-half  part  of  oil  meal  will  be  very 
beneficial.  In  fact,  oil  meal  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  is  a  very  good  pig  feed  under  any 
circumstances,  whether  the  pigs  have  pas¬ 
ture  or  not.  C.  L.  m. 

Blue  Milk. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  cow?  Her  milk  is  blue  under  the 
cream.  She  is  fresh,  calf  one  month  old. 
She  has  wintered  well,  calf  strong  and 
healthy ;  eats  her  hay  and  grain  all  right, 
drinks  all  right.  I  have  stirred  a  little 
butter  from  her  cream  and  it  does  not  smell 
just  right,  but  does  not  taste  bad.  She 
is  a  Jersey  nearly  16  years  old;  has  been 
a  No.  1  cow,  gives  a  good  big  mess  of 
milk.  J.  h.  T. 

New  York. 

From  the  information  you  give  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  there  should  be  anything 
wrong  with  this  cow’s  milk  unless  it  might 
be  her  advanced  age.  It  is  comparatively 
rare  for  a  cow  to  be  a  good  producer  at  the 
age  of  16  years ;  in  fact,  most  of  them  have 
pased  their  days  of  usefulness  before  they 
are  14.  It  is  quite  possible  that  her  power 
to  secrete  milk  is  becoming  exhausted,  and 
her  milk  is  not  normal.  c.  L.  si. 


Vat.ue  of  Alfalfa. — Here  is  a  new  way 
of  putting  the  value  of  Alfalfa  by  W.  C. 
Palmer,  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
College :  “One  ton  of  Alfalfa  hay  has  the 
same  feeding  value  as  60  bushels  of  oats. 
Alfalfa  can  be  expected  to  average  at  least 
two  tons  per  acre.  This  is  the  equivalent 
of  120  bushels  of  oats.  There  is  no  land 
that  will  average  120  bushels  of  oats — 
in  fact,  it  takes  good  land  and  good  han¬ 
dling  to  average  60  bushels  of  oats  per 
acre.  The  Alfalfa  requires  less  work  and 
less  expense  to  handle  than  a  grain  crop. 
And  the  Alfalfa  will  improve  the  soil, 
while  the  oat  crop  will  reduce  its  pro¬ 
ductive  power.  To  get  this  value  from 
Alfalfa  it  must  be  fed  on  the  farm.  It 
needs  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Alfalfa 
is  a  roughage.” 


Frightened  Horse 

Can  you  advise  me  how  to  manage  and 
overcome  a  horse  that  gets  frightened  at  a 
piece  of  paper  lying  on  the  road,  causing 
a  runaway?  f.  l.  x. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  vice  can  be  cured, 
as  it  probably  is  due  to  defective  eyesight. 
Turn  the  horse  into  a  small,  well-fenced 
paddock  and  there  expose  him  to  paper 
until  he  becomes  accustomed  to  it ;  then  he 
may  not  care  when  he  meets  paper  on  the 
road.  Drive  him  with  close  blinders. 

A.  S.  A. 

Rupture. 

I  have  a  filly  past  six  months  old,  rup¬ 
tured  when  two  weeks  old.  Trouble  is 
near  navel,  running  back  about  three  in¬ 
ches,  and  the  intestine  comes  down  about 
three  inches.  What  is  to  be  done,  if  any¬ 
thing?  j.  e.  J. 

New  York. 

The  tendency  is  for  ruptures  of  the  navel 
to  disappear  gradually  as  the  animal  grows. 
If  the  rupture  tends  to  enlarge  then  have 
it  operated  upon  by  a  veterinarian  who 
may  use  wooden  clamp.  Mild  blistering 
done  at  intervals  of  a  month  or  so  tends 
to  hasten  recovery.  a.  s.  a. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Needs  No 
Painting 


ROOFING 


THE  superiority  of  Amatite 
over  all  other  ready  roofing 
is  apparent  to  anyone  who 
uses  it. 

Amatite  does  away  with  all  roof¬ 
ing  troubles  and  unnecessary  ex¬ 
penses  because  it  is  made  with  a 
real  mineral  surface  which  needs  no 
painting. 

It  is  durable,  fire  retardant,  prac¬ 
tical,  economical. 

Don’t  buy  any  other  roofing  till 
you  look  up  Amatite.  Write  to 
nearest  office  for  samples. 

CTrennniH  ^ice  D ntroytr 
cuuuiu  and  Cow  St>ray 

Oreonoid  sprayed  on  cows  keeps  away  flies. 
Use  it  before  milking  and  cows  will  yield 
better. 

Everjet  Elastic  Paint 

Save  money  by  using  this  black  paint 
wherever  the  color  is  no  objection.  Elastic, 
heat-proof,  durable.  Use  it  for  “rubber’’ 
roofings  and  all  exposed  iron  and  wood. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Go. 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 
Cleveland  8t.  Louis  Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati  Kansas  City  Minneapolis 

Seattle  Corey,  Ala. 


Fill  Your  Silo  Satisfied11 


Over 

63 

Years 
Experience 
Buck  of  it. 


Machines  are 


ROSS  fully  guaranteed 

You  take  no  risk 


Oldest 
and 

Largest 
in  the  World  ! 

We  want  to  prove  that  onr  machines  are  a 
good  investment  before  you  give  up  your 
money.  We  know  they  are  so  good  that  we  do 
not  feel  it  a  risk  to  make  this  offer.  Many  new 
features  have  boon  added  which  you  should  know  about 
before  buying  a  machine.  Catalog  explains  all.  It  is  free. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Box  113  Springfield,  O. 


Unadilla  Silos 
are  the  Best 


/ 


Give  superior  silage.  Possess  best  con¬ 
struction  and  greatest  convenience.  Get 
free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C.  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


HoW  would  you  like  a  silo 

cut  smoothly  from  solid  rock?  A  concrete  silo  is  better 
than  that.  Water,  acid,  air,  fire  and  vermin  proof,  it  keeps 
silage  perfectly,  and  we  can  prove  it. 

In  a  concrete  silo,  you’ve  got  to  be  sure  of  your  cement. 

The  engineers  of  the  great  Mississippi  Dam  at  Keokuk,  la., 
are  buying  700,000  barrels  of  Atlas  for  the  work  after  careful 
tests  of  all  brands.  You  can’t  make  such  elaborate  tests,  but 
you  can  get  just  the  same  cement  they  do.  Every  handful  of 
Atlas  is  identical  with  every  other  handful.  Always  abso¬ 
lutely  uniform — the  same  high  quality  last  year — this  year — 
next  year.  Use  Atlas  and  be  sure  of  your  cement. 

Have  you  our  FREE  168  page  Farm  Book  on  concrete  work?  Writ*  ut  for  II  nou>. 

It  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  CEMENT  CO.,  0ept  22  30  8road  $t.,N.Y. 

Chicago  —  Philadelphia 

Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day 


ATLAS 


&  PORTLAND 

ATLAS 

k&CEHENT^/ 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


Hollow  Tile — Steel  Reinforced 


ifelSHABi 
SILO 


funortu.  ftpc  pooortMCi 
COMPANY 


is  fireproof,  weather  proof,  practically  everlasting-the 
1  most  permanent  type  of  building  construction  known, 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

is  built  of  hollow  vitrified  clay  blocks.  It  cannot  burn,  can¬ 
not  be  blown  over  will  last  a  lifetime  without  a  cent  for 
repairs.  Glazed  sides  keep  silage  sweet  and  palatable.  Any 

mason  can  build  it,  and  it  will  give  an  air  of  progress  ana 
prosperity  to  your  farm  that*  will  be  worth  niuen  to  you. 

Our  Illustrated  Silo  Book 

Is  full  of  valuable  information  for  stock  feeders  and  dairymen 
It  is  written  by  authorities  and  should  be  read  by  every  farmer! 
Sold  for  free  copy  today— ask /or  catalog  £, 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


s 


Ever  considered  the  dengor  of 
using  a  flimsy  silo  ladder?  Or 
the  anrioyanc.  of  doors  that  stick? 

Or  the  loss  in  feeding  value  of  sil¬ 
age  from  a  cheap  silo?  Or  the  risk 
from  storms?  Better  Investigate  the 
Harder  with  its  ladder  of 
massive  strength,  its  por- 
foct-fltting  doors,  its  excel¬ 
lence  of  material  and  con- 
mtructlon,its  Anchors  which 
||  hold  the  silo  solid  as  an  oak; 
the  oldest,  most  famous,  the 
kind  "Uncle  Sam”  uses 
Catalog  free, 

HARDER  MFG.  C0„  Box  11,  Coblesklll.N.  Y. 


Dirip  Silos 

Are  Manufactured  Not  Assembled  Silos 

Highest  grade  material— ait- 
tight  doors— permanent  ladder 
—genuine  wood  preservative- 
easy  to  erect — built  for  long, 
continued  service  and  sold 
direct.  Send  for  catalog,  prices 
and  freight  to  your  station. 
Discount  for  early  orders. 

Stevens  Tank  &  Tower  Co.,  Auburn,  Me. 


SILOS 


Buy  direct  from 
factory— save 
$30  to  $100 


We  have  our  own  limber  lands  and  saw  mills  and  cover 
40  acres  with  mills  and  yards.  You  get  the  benefit. 
A  better  silo  for  less  money.  Look  at  our  prices  : 

8x20  Silo,  $64.72,  10x24,  $92.23.  12x26, 

$118.25.  14x28,  $144.65.  16x32,  $185.02. 

Any  size  wanted.  We  use  best  silo  material.  Round 
Iron  hoops,  malleable  Iron  lugs,  long  take-up  threads. 
Staves  tongued  and  grooved.  Silos  air-tight  and  easy  to 
keep  in  order.  Continuous  door  front,  galvanized  iron 
roof.  Let  us  send  ealalog  and  figure  with  you. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  COMPANY,  bcx  li,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


New  Silo  Book 

FREE-i 

It’s  full  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  for  every  farmer 
and  stock  raiser.  Tells  all 
about  the  special  and 
exclusive  features  of  the 
famous 

INDIANA  SILO 

Twenty-Five  Thousand  in 
use.  Write  and  learn  why 
it  is  best  and  cheapest  and 
get  our  New  Silo  Book  Free. 

INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

Tho  largest  makers  of  Silos  in  tho 
world.  Address  nearest  factory: 

61 8  Union  Bldg.,  Anderson,  Ind. 

518  Indiana  Bldg. ,  Des  Moines,  la. 

618  Silo  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Easy  to  Run 


_ _  .  _ 


^  A 10  year  old  boy  could  set 

up  a  Blizzard  Ensilage  Cutter. 
^  Comes  in  three  pieces.  Can’t  be  put  to¬ 
gether  wrong.  Self  feed  table.  Almost  runs 
itself.  Big  capacity  with  small  power,  me 

BLIZZARD 

Ensilage  Cutter 

elevates  to  any  height  in  any  direction. 
Rigidly  guaranteed.  Lasts  many  Jta 
without  repair  expense. 

These  Books  Free 
(l)“Why  Silage  Pays”-{2)1913  Cat¬ 
alog— (4) "What  Users  Say."  .. 


Writo  today  for  any  oral!  of  these 
hooka  mentioning  whether  or  not 
you  have  uilo. 


The  Jos.  Dick 
Mfg.  Co. 

1426  TuscarawaaSt. 
Canton,  Ohio 


m 

Silage 
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DM 
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The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

Egg  production  decreases  again  this — the 
twenty-fifth  week ;  2,099  eggs  were  laid, 
as  against  2,177  the  week  before,  a  loss  of 
78.  The  43  pens  of  White  Leghorns  are 
responsible  for  more  than  half  of  this  loss, 
as  they  laid  only  992  eggs  this  week, 
against  1,036  the  twenty-fourth  week.  But 
the  White  Leghorns  make  all  the  high 
scores  this  week,  with  the  exception  of 
T.  W.  Burns’  pen  of  Silver  Wyandottes, 
which  tie  F.  A.  Jones’  pen  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  for  second  place  with  a  score  of 
29.  A.  P.  Robinson's  pen  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  make  the  highest  score  for  the  week, 
viz.:  30;  Leroy  E.  Sands’  pen  of  White 
Leghorns  laid  28  ;  Ilosswood  Poultry  Farm's 
White  Leghorns  laid  28 ;  W.  L.  Slecgur's 
White  Leghorns  laid  28.  Five  pens  of 
White  Leghorns  laid  27  each.  They  are 
the  pens  of  W.  P.  Canby,  F.  Cl.  Yost's 
pen  of  hens,  Mrs.  K.  E.  Woodruff's  pen, 
R.  A.  Morrison’s  pen,  and  Joseph  J.  Bar¬ 
clay’s  pen.  Of  all  the  other  breeds  in 
the  contest  only  three  pens  laid  as  many 
as  26.  Last  year  in  the  twenty-fifth  week 
2,306  eggs  were  laid,  which  is  217  more 
than  were  laid  this  year  in  the  same 
week. 

Thomas  Barron’s  pen  of  White  Leghorns 
laid  24,  and  Edward  Cam's  pen,  21  ;  but 
while  the  other  pens  occasionally  lay  a 
higher  number  for  one  week,  they  do  not 
keep  it  up  so  steadily  as  these  English 
birds,  whose  records  now  are  over  500, 
Mr.  Barron's  being  570,  and  Mr.  Cam's 
510.  No  other  pens  in  the  contest  have 
reached  a  total  of  500,  the  nearest  being 
George  H.  Schmitz’s  Buff  Leghorns,  with  a 
score  of  4SG.  Edward  Cain’s  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  have  laid  466;  O.  A.  Foster’s  White 
Leghorns,  452 ;  Braeside  Poultry  Farm's 
White  Leghorns,  445  ;  Beulah  Farm’s  White 
Wyandottes,  442 ;  Geo.  P.  Dearborn's  S.  C. 
R.  I.  Reds,  440 ;  Dr.  J.  A.  Fritchey's  pen 
of  same  breed,  418 ;  Glen  View  Poultry 
Farm's  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  410 ;  Will  Bar¬ 
ron's  White  Wyandottes,  403.  There  are 
15  pens  of  hens  entered  in  the  contest 
this  year,  of  seven  different  breeds ;  and 
in  not  a  single  instance  have  they  laid  as 
many  eggs  as  the  pullets.  Some  of  the 
entrants  put  in  a  pen  of  hens  and  one  of 
pullets  of  the  same  breed,  but  in  every 
case  the  pullets  have  outlaid  the  hens. 
Last  year  Mr.  C.  S.  Scoville’s  R.  C.  R.  I. 
Red  hens  outlaid  every  pen  of  pullets  of 
that  breed,  but  this  year  he  entered  both, 
and  his  pullets  are  32  eggs  ahead  of  his 
hens.  Mr.  E.  S.  Edgerton  entered  both 
hens  and  pullets  of  the  R.  C.  It.  I.  Reds, 
and  his  pen  of  pullets  are  163  eggs  ahead 
of  his  hens. 

The  expense  and  labor  of  raising  a  flock 
of  chickens  every  year — especially  where 
there  are  hundreds  or  thousands  to  be 
raised— is  very  great,  and  a  strain  or 
breed  that  will  produce  profitable  layers  for 
three  or  four  years,  and  make  raising 
chicks  every  year  unnecessary,  would  be 
a  blessing  to  many  poultrymen.  It  is  to 
bo  hoped  that  Mr.  Barron  aud  Mr.  Cam 
will  enter  these  same  good  laying  pullets 
in  the  next  contest,  as  hens ;  and  let  us 
see  whether  their  good  laying  is  confined  to 
the  first  year  or  not. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


“  THE  PEDIGREE  HEN.” 

It  has  always  been  a  question  in  my 
mind  whether  the  pedigree  hen  can  lay 
eggs  that  will  produce  hearty  vigorous 
chicks,  and  to  this  end  I  have  conducted 
a  little  test  that  may  prove  very  bene¬ 
ficial.  I  set  15  eggs  from  a  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  pullet,  that  was  a  very  persistent 
layer;  all  15  eggs  had  been  laid  15  conse¬ 
cutive  days,  and  the  pullet  had  maintained 
her  record  of  an  egg  a  day  for  over  a 
month.  Out  of  the  sotting  of  15  eggs  I 
hatched  one  chick.  Then  I  set  15  eggs 
from  a  pullet  that  had  been  laying  every 
other  day ;  out  of  this  setting  I  hatched 
s.*  icks.  This  proves  to  me  that  a  per¬ 
sistent  layer  with  a  wonderful  egg  record 
is  likely  to  lay  eggs  that  will  not  hatch 
a  large  majority.  The  hen  in  her  primi¬ 
tive  years  laid  only  a  few  eggs  in  the 
opring,  so  I  believe  that  the  constant  strain 
°u  a  hen’s  system  when  she  is  making  a 
wonderful  egg  record  is  not  conducive  to 
many  or  strong  chicks.  I  know  that  unless 
we  are  very  careful  the  vitality  of  our 
laying  lions  will  diminish  with  every 
£“-.  *  *“**•  tl,e  on,y  waY  to  maintain 
tue  vitality  of  our  great  layers  is  to  intro- 
t  CH  new  blood  each  year  from  free  range 
stock,  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  vigor  of 
laying  hens  we  must  do  away  with  line 
breeding.  If  a  man  has  a  fine  strain  of 
ajmg  stock,  rather  than  do  line-breeding 
let  him  look  for  some  one  who  has  indl- 
iduals  equally  as  good  as  his,  and  if  he 
' t  sell  cockerels  then  try  an  exchange 
vitn  him.  Both  parties  would  be  better  off. 
i  you  nave  a  cockerel  whose  mother  had 
°cord  of  205,  and  some  one  else  has 
fame»  wtly  line  breed  when  you  can 
exchange  to  advantage? 

THEODORE  SHOEY. 


Ailing  Pullets. 

kave  had  three  or  four  laying  pullet 
SS*  *»7e  >rn  1:1-vinS  well  all  Wintei 
for  I  l  t  y-  the>'  80(1  m  to  stagger  aroun 
to  h.  ^a/s  anft  die;  their  crop  seem 
in  thorn1111  T0fr  w^n(l  an<1  very  little  grai: 
and  h^rain  1  ,fce?  thom  regulation  maslies 

open-front’  hous^  °f  Watf  andM  a 

I*ong  Island.  ’ 

A  "u  do  not  tell  enough  about  these  pullet 


to  enable  one  to  make  oven  a  fair  guess 
as  to  the  cause  of  their  condition.  If  you 
will  note  carefully  all  the  symptoms  of 
disease  which  they  show  and  open  one  of 
the  dead  birds  to  discover  any  abnormal 
condition  of  the  internal  organs  evident 
to  you  we  will  try  to  make  a  diagnosis  and 
suggest  the  needed  treatment.  The  fact 

that  they  stagger  around  and  die  with 
empty  crops  shows  simply  that  they  have 
reached  the  final  stage  of  some  malady 

which  must  have  other  characteristics  dis¬ 

coverable  either  before  or  after  death. 

M.  B.  D. 


Worms  for  Chicks 

Mr.  Cosgrove,  on  page  621,  says,  dig 
some  worms  for  chicks  and  watch  the  fun. 
This  will  work  all  right  with  a  small  brood 
of  chicks  by  a  hen. or  with  the  heavy  breeds. 
But  don't  do  it  with  a  large  brood  of  Leg¬ 
horn  brooder  chicks  or  you  are  liable  to 
have  more  trouble  than  fun.  The  Leg¬ 
horns  are  nervous  and  get  so  excited  that 
after  they  can  find  no  more  worms  they 
will  grab  toes  and  legs,  stripping  them  to 
the  hone.  After  a  feed  of  worms  one  day 
I  had  to  confine  brood  to  a  dark  place  for 
a  whole  week  before  they  became  normal 
again.  l.  b.  thatcher. 

New  Jersey. 


Ration  for  Breeding  Fowls. 

What  is  the  proper  food  for  breeders, 
Leghorns,  during  Winter  resting  time, 
whether  to  leave  dry  mash  in  front  of  them 
or  not?  c.  h.  w. 

Columbia. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  fowls  any 
special  food  to  fit  them  for  the  breeding 
pen  as  those  foods  and  methods  of  care 
which  conduce  to  the  highest  vigor  are 
essential  to  both  layers  and  breeders.  One 
should  feed  a  well-balanced  ration  during 
the  resting  period,  avoiding  the  temptation 
to  keep  the  fowls  on  one  kind  of  grain 
alone,  and  this  kind  the  one  that  is  cheap¬ 
est  and  easiest  to  get.  There  is  probably 
no  better  method  of  feeding  the  flock  at 
any  period  of  the  year  than  by  the  drv 
mash  and  whole-grain  method  as  this  af¬ 
fords  a  convenient  means  of  supplying  a 
variety  of  grains,  both  ground  and  whole, 
and  the  fowls  are  able  to  help  themselves 
to  the  exact  amount  they  need,  whether 
for  the  purpose  of  growing  feathers,  or 
producing  eggs.  m.  b.  d. 


Chicks  with  Bacterial  Disease. 

Has  Dr.  Buchanan  Burr  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  in  using  permanganate  of  potash 
in  treating  what  he  calls  secondary  bac¬ 
terial  infection  in  young  chicks,  and  if  so 
What  is  the  method  of  treatment?  Last 
year  I  lost  a  number  of  chicks  through 
being  crowded  for  brooder  space.  I  moved 
one  lot  from  brooders  into  small  colony 
house  in  June,  just  in  time  for  them  to 
catch  10  days  of  cold,  wet  weather.  Of 
course,  drugs  cannot  take  the  place  of 
dry,  warm  quarters  for  chicks,  but  in  this 
case  the  epidemic  continued  after  the  cause 
had  been  removed,  and  I  lost  nearly  all 
of  them.  In  this  same  connection  also,  can 
Dr.  Burr  tell  me  something  concerning 
the  use  of  Rhinitis  for  colds  in  chickens? 

am  using  his  remedy  for  roup — the  axe — 
with  great  success.  f.  r. 

New  Jersey. 

This  trouble  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
Infection,  but  the  result  of  improper  brood¬ 
ing.  The  use  of  carbolic  acid  or  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash  is  only  effective  where 
there  has  been  bacterial  infection  present 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  infection, 
and  then  treat  the  chick  to  bring  it  back 
to  a  normal  condition.  In  the  case  men¬ 
tioned  the  chicks  were  crowded  aud  then 
chilled.  Here  antiseptics  would  be  of  no 
avail.  Defective  brooding  is  often  mis¬ 
taken  for  infection,  and  causes  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  deaths  among  growing 
chicks.  Proper  brooding  is  the  only  pre¬ 
vention,  aud  I  know  of  no  treatment  or 
cure.  I  would  not  use  permanganate  of 
potash  in  any  event  as  carbolic  acid  or 
hyposulphite  of  soda  do  the  work  much 
better.  I  have  never  used  Rhinitis  for 
colds ;  it  probably  would  help,  but  removal 
to  dry  open  front  coops  or  houses,  greasing 
the  nostrils  with  carbolized  vasaline,  ana 
giving  a  dose  of  castor  oil  by  removing 
the  cause  would  do  better. 

BUCHANAN  BURR. 


Crockery  for  Fowls. — The  broken  dishes 
that  are  thrown  away,  aud  are  always  un¬ 
sightly  whereover  they  may  be,  are  of  some 
value  as  a  chicken  feed  or  tonic.  The  better 
the  goods  the  more  they  relish  them.  Break 
the  pieces  with  a  hammer  on  a  stone  to  a 
size  so  the  chickens  can  swallow  them;  they 
then  will  eat  them  more  readily  than  corn. 
After  once  they  find  them  they  will  be  on 
hand  any  time  they  hear  them  crack  and 
pick  up  all  not  too  large;  they  can  be 
broken  more  later.  They  seem  to  fill  the 
place  as  well  as  oyster  shells  or  anything 
of  that  class,  aud  are  well  worth  it  to  clear 
the  place.  a.  h.  g. 


Davis  Poultry  Farm 

S.  C.  K.  I.  BEDS 

ALSO  BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS. 

Dav-OIit  *>er  Full  count  guar- 

uay-uia  CniCKS  nnteed  on  delivery.  Hatching 

Eggs  BERLIN  MASS. 


Giant  strain  mammoth  bronze 

TURKEY  EGGS— $5  per  setting  of  II.  White 
Wyandotte  and  11.  1*.  Rock  eggs.JI  persetting  of  15: 

Riper  hundred.  C-  A.  HERSHEY,  R.  No.  1,  Til'ie  Pa. 


POULTRYMEN 

EASE 


-r>emt  zc  stamp  for  lllustratf 
Catalog  describing  35  varietie 

DONEGAL  POULIRY  YARDS  MARIEIIA,  P 


Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

S3  per  10.  R.  C.  R.  1.  Red  Eggs,  $1  per  15.  I.  It.  Duck 
Eggs,  $1  per  10.  Purebred  S.  O.  White  Leghorn  cg^s 
$1  per  20.  Whito  eggs  from  pure  White  it.  Ducks 

$2.50  per  10.  Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg  Pa! 


SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTES.  I.  U.  Keller,  W.  H.  Dunn  A 

Oak  Lawn  stratus.  Most  beautiful  fowl.  Excellent  layers 
15  eggs  *1.50  and  *2.  f.  M.  SWART,  Margarotvillo,  N.  y! 


EGGS  0,0111  WHITE  ORPINGTONS.  winners 

w  the  show  room:  also  in  egg-kivii 
contests  $3  00  per  15.  Write  for  matins  li* 

GOLDEN  ROD  POULTRY  FARM.  -  Glovcrsvilic?  N 


Leghorn  Pullets 

KIRKUP’S  STRAIN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
PULLETS  6  AND  8  WEEKS  OLD 

60  cents  Each 

Can  You  Beat  It  ? 

These  pullets  have  had  free  range,  right 
from  the  incubator,  and  are  strong  and 
vigorous.  Mortality  has  not  exceeded  10#. 
In  less  than  3  months  these  same  birds, 
with  very  little  care,  will  be  worth  from 
$1.50  to  $2  each.  One  party  has  ordered 
2,000  for  this  season,  and  another  party, 
who  had  500  last  season,  writes  as  follows  : 
“Please  book  my  order  for  500  six- weeks- 
old  pullets.  The  pullets  received  from  you 
last  year  gave  entire  satisfaction.’’ 

This  season’s  supply  is  more  than  half 
sold.  Write  ns  today. 

CHESTNUT  POULTRY  FARM 

Kirkup  Bre*.,  Props.,  -  Mattitnck,  L.  I_  SI.  Y. 


Chicks  $10  per  Hundred 


Purebred  S.O.  White  Leghorns.  Range’ yearling 
chicks  that  will  please, 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MATT1TUCK  WHITE 
LEGHORN  FARM  CHICKS 

please  others — they  will  please  you. 

One  customer  has  bought  4000  from  week  to  week 
since  March  1st. 

Another  has  had  200  weekly  since  April  1st. 

A  third  customer  writes:  "Send  me  another  hundred 
ns  soon  as  possible.  I  still  hare  97  of  the  hundred  pur¬ 
chased  April  2d,  and  they  are  growing  like  weeds." 

The  price  is  $10. 00  p*r  hundred 

You  run  no  risk.  Fend  for  circulars. 
Satisfaction  in  every  respect  is  guaranteed. 

A.  H.  PENNY,  -  -  Mattituck,  ft.  Y. 


BURNETT'S  Coldenham  Poultry  Yards  ?arryehs°t 

breeders  of  Minorcas.  We  have  only  the  popular 
kind.  Onr  male  birds  are  from  8  to  II  lbs.  Ourliens 
are  a  most  beautiful  flock  and  are  every-day  layers 
of  the  largest,  highest  priced  eggs  known.  Just  try 
one  sotting,  for  special  price,  only  $1.  If  tiiey  do  not 
hatch  satisfactorily  we  replace  them.  We  know 
they  will  continue  to  please.  We  attend  to  your 
ortler  at  once.  Get  our  new  circular.  COLDENHAM 
POULIRY  YARDS,  W.  L.  Burned,  Prop..  Montgomery.  N.  Y. 


Box  J 


MAKA-SHEL  “ZlTZ' 

BlWy  be  obtained  from  poultry  if 
no;  fed  a  good  grit.  <*Maka- 
Sher’  has  no  equal  ;  there  is 
none  “just  as  good.  ”  Ask 
your  dealer  or  send  us  $1.00 

for  two  1<>»  lb.  l-ags:  one  ton  for  *1.00,  f.  o  b 
cars.  Agents  wanted.  Write  today. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO.. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


GRIT 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Won  national  egg  laying  contest.  Mature  early, 
make  finest  broilers,  are  good  mothers,  and  most 
beautiful  and  profitable  of  all  fowls.  I  have  hateh- 
ng  eggs  from  my  famous  flock  of  record-breaking 
1;*yers,  deep  glowing  red  to  the  skin.  Reds,  Rose 
and  Single  Comb,  raised  on  fine  free  range  in  colony 
houses i  wide  open  all  Winter.  Hardy,  vigorous, 
heavy  \\  inter-laying  birds.  1  guarantee  high  fertil¬ 
ity,  safe  delivery  and  strict  upright  dealing  all 
unr«*r  ,  Further  particulars  and  prices  on  request. 
NOTICE— I  have  only  a  very  few  of  my  large,  splen 
did  Cockerels  from  record-laying  mothers  left.  Fin¬ 
est  birds  for  egg-laying  strain.  Also  few  beautiful 
TfVU'UVS?,  laying  heavily.  Fine  for  breeders, 
v  1BERT  RED  FARM,  Box  1,  WESTON,  N  J 


Baby  Chicks  10k.  each 

Reductions  on  till  orders  over  100.  All  breeders 
are  on  free  range  and  from  selected  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.  Prompt  delivery.  A  hatch  every 
week.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

Chas.  R.  Stone, Baby  Chicken  Farm.Staatsburg-on-Hudson.N  Y 


S.C. White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 

$3—100:  $1.75—50;  75c— 15;  $25 — 1000.  501)  hens  at  7fy». 
apiece.  They  are  a  fine  bunch  of  breeders.  With 
order  of  240  or  more  8.  C.  W.  Leghorn  eggs  we 
will  give  you  15  eggs  from  3  of  our  best  pens— 5  eggs 
Irom  each  pen.  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Gilboa.  N.Y. 

Abovo  Poultry  Farms  Go.,  Inc. 

CHATHAM,  NEW  JERSEY 
Established.  1904.  Breeders  ami  shippers  of  high 
class  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hatching  Eggs.  Baby 
chicks.  Cockerels.  Write  for  price  list. 

PRIZE  WINNING  STOCK 

Exhibition  and  utility  White  Plymouth  Roeks, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  S.  O.  R.jf.  Reds;  day-old 
chicks  eggs  by  clutch  or  1000;  book  your  orders  early. 

KN0LLW00D  FARM,  BS 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

Stock  selected  for  vigor  and  given  freerangeon  large 
farm.  In  the  Cornell  Breed  Testing  project  last  rear 
one  pullet  from  this  flock  laid  216  eggs,  another  laid 
212  eggs.  The  ten  pullets  laid  1739  eggs.  Eggs  $6.00  per 
100.  Eggs  that  fail  to  hatch  replaced  at  half-price. 
Fi  E.  STRONG,  R.  D.  2,  -  -  .  ITHACA,  N.  V. 

Turkey,  Chicken  and  Duck  Eggs-g^ja 

Parcel  Post.  W.  R.  CARLE.  R.  F.  D.  1,  Jacobsburg,  Ohio 

New  York  Prize-Winning  Strains-^ttY.7; 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds;  Brown,  Whits  .Leghorns 
Beffs.  $1.50, 15  ;  $7, 100.  Dark,  Bight  Brahmas:  Eggs, 
$-.50, 15.  Catalog  tree.  A  few  choice  breeders  for 
sale.  M.  PKKSCOTT,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS 

R.  No.  24,  Athens,  Pa.  Breeders  for  32  years  of 
purebred  poultry  of  high  quality.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ULg-  b,lIver  Campines,  Leghorns,  Minorcas.  Reds, 
'\  >  andottes, Cochins, Rocli..,  oeese,  Ducks, Guineas. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 

Nonpareil  Strain,  utility  bred,  $1  per  15,  $3.50  per  100. 

B.  H.  HC/VfO/V,  -  Brockport,  /V.  V. 

BARRED  ROCKS  £re,i  "Mhe  very  best  b,ood 

lines.  Eggs.  $1  per  15  and 

$4  per  100,  CHAS.  T.  DOWNING.  R.  2,  West  Chester.  Pa 

HOSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  |Tf*S*C 

AND  WHITE  ORPINGTON  tUUO 
$1  per  15.  Mrs.  Arthgb  Hawkins,  Goshen,  N.  Y- 


200  Breeding  Pekin  Ducks  For  Sale 

WHITE  HORSE  FARMS.  A.  K  Heath.  Mgr.,  PA0L1,  PENN. 

AWN  AND  WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNKK  ' 
DUCKS  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Eggs,  day- 
old  Chicks  and  Ducklings  from  breu-to-lay,  free-  ! 
range  stock  at  farmer’s  prices.  Catalogue  free.  ; 

210  BREEDING  HENS  -  SI  EACH. 
PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 

BO**'  PHIIK  I.ECIIOK.NS,  S.  (.  It  I.  K E US — Eggs,  90c.  per  15 
$1.50  per  30.  Moltle.l  Aucou&s,  91.  Minorcas,  eggs,  $1.00  pel 

15;  *1.75  per  JO.  Catalogue  free.  John  A.  Rath,  qualtertonn,  l'a. 

IMPERIAL  RINGLETS,  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  ex- 

1  clusively  direct  from  Thompson  eggs.  $i  and  $2 
per  15.  J  I1'.  LAIliLK,  Newark,  New  York 

HATCHING  EGGS— From  tran-nested  W.  P. 
*»  Roeks.  $6  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN.’ Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y. 

THE  FARMER'S  FAVORITE  WINTER  LAYERS-Kellerstrass 
■  White  Orpingtons.  Eggs,  #6.00  hundred  up. 
Baby  Chicks.  W.  R.  Stevens,  Culver  Road,  Lyons.  N.  Y. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

Iavawi 


white  eggs  $1.00  per  13: 

KOI  CKANDALL, 


layers 

$6.00  per  l(m. 

.  Albion,  N 


of  pure 


White  Indian  Runner  Ducksif^f  pesr^s 

English  Runners.  Ejigs,  $1  per  sitting^  i  eggs.  Ci 
tal  White  Eggs.  R.  W.  Shipman,  R.  3,  Hotlidaysburu 


:k 


Baby  Chicks  1  fic~I^-  ^ 7 •  Leghorn  Eggs. 

n  ,  a  ,  “  ,  **.50  hundred.  Baby 

Ducks,  lac ;  Mammoth  Pekin  Eggs,  15  for  $1-  $5  a 
hundred.  TRI-STATES  POULTRY  FARM,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

Babv  Chiclcs'T?’  V  Leghorns,  Barred 
, .  .  .  y  _  .  Rocks,  R.  C.  Reds.  Strong, 

livable,  irom  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  range 
J^erfeliverv  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
WESLEY  GKINNELL  -  SODUS,  N.  Y. 

Hone’s  Crescent  Strain  af  Rose  Comi  T,„.L- 
Clone  S  Reijs  and  Mammoth  Bronze  *  UrkeyS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  exhibition  matings;  also 
utility  in  a  tings  of  tested  layers.  Three  of  my  Al¬ 
bany  and  Schenectady  winners  will  be  given  free  to 
the  parties  ordering  the  largest  number  of  eggsduv- 
Lah' numthsof  April  and  May,  1913.  Mating  list  free. 
D.  R.  HONE,  CRESCENT  HILL  FARM,  SHARON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

gieT>-class  st0ck  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX- 
*  JE  V  .  kSgsfor  hatching.  Mating  listen  reqnest. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Columbian  Rocks — Aurora  Strain 

l*t  prize  winners  at_New  York  and  Buffalo.  Eggs, 
$3.00  and  $5.00  per  15.  Free  mating  list. 

LEW  H.  BROWN,  -  East  Anrora,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANOOnES,  LAKENVELOERS,  BUFF  LEGHORNS. 

The  kind  that  please.  Dotte  and  Leghorn  eggs 
reduced  prices:  $1-15;  $1  75—30:  $3— 60.  Circulars. 

0WNLAN0  FARM,  -  Box  437,  -  SO  HAMMONO,  N.  Y. 


Austin’s  200  STRAIN  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Standard  bred,  red  to  the  skin.  Eggs  for  hatching 
$3.00,  $n.00  and  $10.00  per  set  (15).  Utility  $6.00  per 
100.  90$  fertility  guaranteed  Cockerels,  yearlings 
pullets,  baby  cliicxs. 

AUSTIN'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17.  Centre  Harbor.  N.  H. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1844 
R.  MaoKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Duck  Eggs 

$.7— 100.  Buff  Orpington  Eggs,  $4—100.  In  buv- 
mg  our  stock  none  was  too  good  for  us.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage.  -  KVEliUKEEN,  Suffern.  N.  Y  . 


Moe’s  Sanitary  Poultry  Drinking  Fountai 


COVEN  AMC  YVV 
HAVt  ACONTWUXOSVyra 


AtMlrf 

Tkt  Mott  Popular  Fcxmfoia 
on  the  Market 
FILLS  FROM  THE  TOP. 

Dead  air  space  between  cover 
and  reaervoir  keeps  water  cool 
in  summer  and  from  freesir.g  in 
winter.  If  not  at  your  dealers, 

_ _ _ _ write  us  to  send  you  one  on  ap- 

proval  and  if  you  find  it  is  the  fountain  yon  want,  write  us  for  a  special 
price  og  your  requirements.  Manufactured  in  three  aizes:  1,  2  and  4 
gallon.  A  book  on  each  fountain  for  hanging  up  when  deatreiL 
cna  A  MOF,  1710  Otu  Building.  CHICAGO,  I  LX. 


RARY  flHlY — 12c  each — S.O.W  hite  Leghorns,  Prizo 
umu  I  will  A  stock,  free  range.  $10.00  per  100.  I. 

R.  duck  eggs:  all  7c.  each:  $.7  00  per  100.  Stock  for 
sale.  R0CKEY  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

NO  MORE  Avenarius  Carbolineum  exterminates  lice,  mites,  fleas  and  other 
insect  pests  on  poultry.  One  application  lasts  12  months  or  more. 
HEN  LICE  i5revents  scaly  leg,  keeps  the  skin  in  good  condition  and  makes  hens 
“  w  lay  better  by  removing  irritating  and  blood  sucking  vermin.  Poultry 
houses  painted  with  Avenaiius  Carbolineum  are  absolutely  sanitary  and  vermin  free. 
They  last  longer.  Avenarius  Carbolineum  can  be  .applied  as  a  spray  or  paint. 
Always  keep  a  supply  on  hand.  Be  sure  and  get  the  genuine.  Ask  for  AVENARIUS 
If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it.  write  for  Bulletin  38,  giving  full  directions  and  prices 
CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO.,  181  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City. 


roe 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

I  bought  a  farm  four  years  ago  through 
the  Strout  agent,  W.  W.  Leister,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  man  that  sold  the 
farm  paid  the  commission.  I  paid  $3,675 
for  the  farm,  but  the  man  who  sold  it 
got  only  $3,100,  and  the  agent  kept  the 
other  $575.  Can  you  collect  overcharges 
for  me?  My  farm  is  near  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  p. 

This  man  is  to  be  congratulated.  He 
must  be  something  of  a  financier  him¬ 
self.  He  seems  to  have  bought  a  farm 
through  the  Strout  company  -  and  paid 
them  only  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  the  farm  for  their  valu¬ 
able  services.  Many  of  the  buyers  who 
write  us  paid  as  high  as  50  per  cent,  for 
the  Strout  intervention.  As  yet  we  do 
not  know  whether  these  payments  can 
be  recovered  from  the  Strout  company 
or  not.  At  one  time  they  promised  to 
adjust  all  the  corhplaints.  They  did 
adjust  several,  and  then  refused  any 
further  settlements.  It  would  be  a  good 
policy  for  all  the  complainants  to  join 
in  a  suit  on  one  complaint  and  test  the 
matter  in  the  courts.  We  believe  such 
a  suit  would  be  successful. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  enclosed  ex¬ 
tract  from  “Farm  and  Home,”  May  1st  is¬ 
sue?  What  is  the  object  here?  One  of  my 
neighbors  just  put  up  $10  expenses  for  a 
“free  advertising  orchard,”  a  few  years 
ago  which  proved  to  be  worse  than  worth¬ 
less.  Does  this  contain  another  sleeper? 

Ohio.  J.  w. 

Following  is  the  enclosure  published 
under  the  caption,  “Business  Talks  with 
Business  Farmers,”  by  Herbert  Myrick, 
illustrated  with  a  picture  of  Mr.  Myrick 
and  a  bursting  bag  of  gold  coin : 

It  is  a  reprint  from  the  Myrick  paper. 

THE  SQUARE  THING. 

In  the  Spring  of  1908  I  ordered  $22 
worth  of  nursery  stock  from  your  adver¬ 
tiser,  Gardner  Nursery  Company  of  Osage, 
la.  The  plants  were  set  out,  but  have 
proved  to  be  not  according  to  name  and 
all  mixed  up. — T.  E.  Wood,  Shoshone 
County,  la. 

This  matter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Gardner, 
who  by  very  next  mail  wrote  Mr.  Wood : 
“We  cannot  understand  how  ,  our  packers 
could  have  gotten  your  orders  so  mixed. 
We  therefore  inclose  New  York  draft  for 
$22.  Keep  the  part  of  the  stock  which 
proved  all  right,  and  we  will  give  you  $5 
worth  of  anything  more  you  want  from 
our  catalog.  We  wish  to  prove  to  you  that 
we  grow  a  good  stock  and  can  get  the 
same  to  you  in  good  condition,  true  to 
name,  etc.  We  have  improved  our  packing 
facilities  and  handling  so  that  our  present 
system  cuts  errors  down  to  the  smallest 
minimum.” 

Mr.  Wood  immediately  writes  to  me :  “I 
could  not  ask  a  more  liberal  settlement. 
Evidently  I  misjudged  them,  and  wish  to 
do  anything  I  can  to  renfedy  any  injustice 
done,  and  ask  your  aid.” 

The  real  trouble  in  this  case  was  that 
the  buyer  never  wrote  to  the  seller,  report¬ 
ing  the  condition,  and  the  seller  was  only 
too  glad  to  make  it  right  the  moment  it 
was  called  to  his  attention.  Out  of  the 
millions  of  transactions  between  our  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers  in  the  course  of  a  year 
how  few  complaints  we  receive  and  how 
easily  they  are  adjusted. 

“What  is  the  object  here?”  asks  our 
correspondent.  It  is  probably  the  fra¬ 
ternity  of  fakers.  It  is  not  the  first 
evidence  we  have  had  of  the  coopera¬ 
tion  among  them.  Some  of  the  worst 
rogues  that  we  have  exposed  found  com 
fort  and  public  support  from  Mr.  My¬ 
rick.  When  we  were  trying  to  protect 
farmers  from  their  schemes  Myrick  en¬ 
couraged  with  advertising  and  editorial 
approval  the  American  Farm  Co.,  the 
Seedless  Apple  Co.,  the  Temple  Pump 
Co.,  the  Detroit  Engine  Works,  the 
Strout  Farm  Agency  Company,  the 
Whiting  Nursery  Co.,  and  now  probably 
the  least  of  all  of  them,  the  Gardner 
Nursery  Company.  Let  J.  W.’s  neigh¬ 
bor  send  his  complaint  to  Mr.  Myrick, 
and  see  if  he  will  get  his  $10  back.  If 
he  is  successful  we  can  send  him 
other  similar  complaints.  If  Mr.  Myrick 
does  not  know  that  the  Gardner  Nursery 
Co.  free  gift  proposition  is  a  fake  he 
is  not  qualified  to  give  “business  talks 


to  business  farmers.”  If  he  does  know 
it  to  be  a  fake,  then  he  betrays  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  readers  to  earn  the  ap¬ 
proval  and  the  patronage  of  an  adver¬ 
tiser.  Mr.  Myrick  refused  to  see  that 
the  old  game  is  worked  out.  Intelligent 
farmers  will  no  longer  stand  for  the 
schemes  that  were  worked  with  impu¬ 
nity  years  back.  His  “business  talk”  will 
bring  him  no  end  of  trouble  so  long  as, 
he  attempts  to  make  them  an  apology 
for  fakers  or  rogues. 

I  see  that  some  of  the  papers  are  carry¬ 
ing  the  advertisement  of  the  Dr.  Haux 
Spectacle  Co.,  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.  As  I  know 
them  to  be  a  fake  I  send  you  their  adver¬ 
tisement  and  their  circular  which  speaks 
for  itself.  The  glasses  that  they  sent  n.e 
are  not  better  than  the  ones  that  can  be 
bought  in  the  stores  for  10  cents  a  pair. 
They  will  not  do  anything  for  us  that  they 
agree  to  do,  or  as  they  agreed  to  do  it, 
and  when  we  complain  to  them  they  do 
not  answer  our  letters.  They  are  picking 
a  lot  of  money  out  of  the  people.  They 
soaked  my  son  $1.  '  C.  K  B. 

New  York. 

The  above  letter  speaks  for  itself  and 
hardly  needs  comment.  This  Dr.  Haux’s 
spectacle  proposition  was  referred  to  in 
“Publisher’s  Desk”  several  years  ago, 
and  the  business  methods  of  the  con¬ 
cern  apparently  have  not  been  improved 
in  the  meantime. 

I  live  in  the  Highland  section  of  Pateta- 
ogue,  to  which  you  refer  on  page  590 ;  have 
been  here  for  13  years.  It  is  six  miles 
from  Patchogue.  Whoever  buys  lots  here 
is  stuck.  It  is  nothing  but  hills  and  hol¬ 
lows,  and  the  only  improvements  that  were 
ever  made  were  that  the  big  timber  was 
cut  off  and  sold  and  nothing  left  but  the 
stumps.  This  lot  selling  is  a  curse  to  the 
county.  There  is  large  acreage  for  sale  at 
a  reasonable  price.  Some  land  sharks  come 
out  here  and  get  five-acre  lots,  and  lay 
out  the  streets  and  try  to  sell  the  lots. 
Many  of  the  lots  are  on  tax  sale  "now, 
and  will  cost  the  county  a  good  many 
dollars  before  they  get  through  with  them. 
Some  people  come  out  here  and  buy  acre¬ 
age  and  do  very  well  raising  chickens,  etc. 
Others  come  with  big  ideas  and  soon  go 
back.  The  place  is  all  right  for  a  person 
who  is  willing  to  work,  but  it  is  no  place 
for  lots.  G.  E. 

Long  Island. 

Imagine  suburban  building  lots,  50 
miles  from  the  city,  six  miles  from  the 
town,  and  covered  with  stumps.  These 
are  the  lots  that  I  was  to  get  “free,” 
and  required  only  to  pay  for  improve¬ 
ments.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  deal  for 
the  sellers,  since  the  cost  of  improve¬ 
ments  was  made  high  enough  to  suit 
his  avarice.  He  probably  had  in  mind 
the  decoration  of  the  stump. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  regard¬ 
ing  W.  M.  Ostrander  of  12  West  Thirty- 
first  street,  New  York  City,  who  is  offering 
a  course  of  instruction  in  the  real  estate 
business  for  $35  or  $30  cash  down.  He 
agrees  to  start  anyone  who  will  cooperate 
with  him  and  furnish  office  outfit,  type¬ 
writer,  desk,  chairs,  etc.  I  have  also  been 
corresponding  with  another  company,  the 
Morden  Land  &  Loan  Co.,  Palace  Building, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  who  are  quite  anxious 
to  get  me  to  represent  them  in  the  real 
estate  business  after  taking  their  course 
of  instruction  for  which  they  charge  $20 
cash.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
standing  of  this  company?  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  anyone  to  take  a  correspondence  course 
before  taking  up  the  real  estate  business? 

Massachusetts.  "  L.  I.  T. 

Ostrander’s  experience  ought  to  qual¬ 
ify  him  to  instruct  you  in  the  art  of 
faking  your  neighbors  on  his  real  estate 
schemes.  If  you  want  that  kind,  of  in¬ 
structions  and  want  to  engage  in  that 
kind  of  business,  you  will  probably  get 
what  you  may  consider  the  value  of 
your  $35.  But  if  you  are  looking  for 
any  other  kind  of  instruction  or  em¬ 
ployment,  keep  awav  from  Ostrander. 

As  to  the  other  concern,  I  would  not 
give  them  20  cents,  much  less  $20,  for 
any  instruction  they  can  give  about  the 
real  estate  business.  The  anxiety  to  get 
you  to  represent  them  is  simply  an 
anxiety  to  get  your  $20.  It  is  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  old  work  at  home  fake. 
Real  estate  business  cannot  be  learned 
by  correspondence.  You  no  doubt  know 
more  about  the  business  now  in  your 
neighborhood  than  the  man  does  who 
wants  to  give  you  lessons  for  $20. 

J.  J-  d. 


Does  Away  with  Sour  Milk 


Milk  keeps  better, 
is  th  oioughly  aer¬ 
ated  and  cooled  ; 
grass,  stable  and 
other  odors  re¬ 
moved  by  the 

“Bestev” 
Milk  Cooler 

Milk  flows  down  on 
both  outside  Buriaces, 
cold  water  starts  at 
bottom  of  cooler  and 
flows  up.  Requires  no 
at  te  lit  ion.  Tarts 
touched  by  milk  are 
copper  or  btasstinued. 

Send  for  our  new 
Catalog  ••  D  ” 
Dairymens  Supply 
Co-,  Philadelphia 
and  Landsdowne,Pa. 


This  Engine  sets  the 
Pace  for  a  Full 
Bay’s  Work 

Right  on  the  job  every  second.  High¬ 
est  efficiency  and  reasonable  price. 

STURDY  J/iCK  2-H.  P. 

engine  will  pump  2000  gallons  for  a  cent— 
run  a  whole  day  on  a  gallon  of  fuel— will 
take  an  overload  without  heating  or  injury 
—actually  the  greatest  engine  value  in  the 
world  and  the  best  investment } 
can  make.  Write  for  i 
of  these  claims. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE 
WIFG.  CO. 

Dept,  0, 

Wsrren,  Pa. 


THE  BEST 
FARM  ENGINE 
MONEY  CAN  BUY 


Simplest,  most  compact,  easiest 
•foityr  running  farm  engine  ever  designed.  v/;? 
’Light  but  exceptionally  strong.  Few  parts— r'1 
rnothing  to  get  out  of  order.  All  parts  acces’ 
sible  and  standardized.  Ask  us  to  show  you  why 

Brownwall  Air-Cooled  Engines 

[  are  the  best  investment  you  can  make.  Uses  less  fuel 
I  and  requires  less  attention  than  any  engine  of  its  size  i 
1  on  the  market.  Send  today  for  full  ^  _  3 

\  information  and  details  of  our 
t  special  offer  to  you. 
i  Drop  us  a  postal  now. 

The  Brownwall 
Jnglna&PulleyCo 

323  Michigan  Ave. , 


mm® 


Lansing,  Michigan 


May  24, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thi 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  3 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page 


Kannebe/g  Shingles 
Are  Easy  to  Lay 

Just  a  hammer  and  nails.  Go  on 
quicker,  last  longer  and  always  look 
better  than  wood  shingles. 

iKaniieberg! 

Steel  Shingles 

“We  Pay  the  Freight” 

make  the  most  economical  roof.  First 
cost  is  low;  there’s  no  repair  expense. 

Do  not  curl,  rot,  drop  off  nor  crack  like 
wood,  tile  or  slate.  They  are  fire-proof, 
weather-proof,  lightning-proof,  heat  and 
cold-proof.  Many  Kanneberg  roofs  have 
been  in  service  15  to  20  years.  The  patent 
lock-joint  is  absolutely  water-tight  and 
allows  for  expansion.  Nail  heads  are 
protected  from  the  weather. 

Our  galvanized  shingles  are  not  painted. 
You  see  what  you  buy.  The  steel  is  full 
28  gauge.  Every  shingle  is  guaranteed 
equal  to  sample  or  your  money  back. 

Kanneberg  Steel  Shingles  are  galva¬ 
nized  or  painted;  come  singly,  eight  on  a 
sheet,  or  in  clusters  on  one  sheet  5  ft.  x  2 
feet.  We  supply  special  nails,  free. 

Send  for  Catalog 

showing  designs,  sizes  and  many  styles.  Get 
samples  and  our  low  prices  on  shingles  and  cor-  jf 
rugated  roofing  and  siding.  Give  size  of  roof;  * 
this  may  lower  cost  We  sell  direct  and  save  -* 


you  middleman’s  profit.  Orders  shipped 


90 
in- 
neberg' 


Kanneberg  Roofing  &  / 


Ceiling  Co. 

Established  1886 


Canton,  0, 

Send  catalog 
JT  and  sample 


shingle  to 


90  Douglas  Street  f 
Canton,  Ohio  Name. 

Address . 


'  PORTLAND  , 
'  CEMENT  ' 


Concrete  Culverts  and  Fence 
Posts  Stand  Firm  in  High  Water 

The  spring  floods  have  emphasized  the  instabil¬ 
ity  of  wooden  structures.  The  high  water 
washed  them  from  their  foundations  and  carried 
them  off  like  kindling  wood.  Had  they  been 
solidly  built  of  concrete,  they  would  have  with¬ 
stood  the  flood.  In  repairing  the  damage  done  by 
high  water,  rebuilding  fences  and  culverts,  use 


2 


CEMENT 


UNIVERSAL 

Concrete  work  is  proof  against  floods,  fire,  time 
and  weather.  Write  us  for  information. 

Send  to  our  nearest  office  for  a  copy  of  “Concrete 
in  the  Country ”  a  free  112  page  illustrated  book. 

Universal  Portland  Cement  Co. 


CHICAGO 

72  West  Adams  Street 


PITTSBURGH 

Frick  Building 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Security  Bank  Building 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  Ending  May  16,  1913. 
BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best,  lb .  23  @ 

Good  to  Choice  .  26  @ 

Lower  Grades .  23  @ 

State  Dairy,  best .  27  @ 

Common  to  Good .  24  @ 

Factory  .  .., .  25  @ 

Packing  Stock .  21 


@ 

29 

@ 

27 

® 

25 

@ 

28 

® 

26 

@ 

26 

@ 

24 

at  28  cents. 

;ry,  29  cents. 
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13 

@ 

12 

@ 

07 

® 

23 

© 

21 

@ 

21 

....  15 

@ 

17 

@ 

21 

@ 

16 

@ 

08 

CHEESE, 

Whole  Milk,  best .  12 

Common  to  Good  . 

Skims . 

EGGS. 

White,  choice  to  fancy . . 

Good  to  prime .  18 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

Common  to  good . 

Western,  best . 

Checks  and  dirties . 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap„  choice,  1911 .  07 

Common  to  good  .  06  @  0616 

Sun  dried  .  03  @  03U 

Chops,  100  lbs . . .  1  30  @  1  40 

Raspberries .  15  @  pj 

Cherries .  11  @  14 

Huckleberries . i .  14  @  16 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples — Ben  Davis,  bbl .  3  00  @  4  00 

Newton  Pippin .  4  50  @  6  00 

Spy  .  3  00  @  6  00 

Spitzenburg . 3  50  @  6  50 

Greening  .  2  50  @  4  50 

Baldwin  .  3  50  @  4  75 

Strawberries,  Carolina,  qt .  06  @  12 

Virginia .  05  @  10 

Maryland  .  06  @  08 

BEAN8. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 5  25  @  6.05 

Medium  .  3  90  @  4  05 

Pea  .  3  50  @  3  95 

Red  Kidney .  3  50  @  5  10 

White  Kidney .  5  60  @  5  75 

Yellow  Eye .  3  90  @  4  00 

Lima,  California .  5  85  @  5  95 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  21  @  23 

Common  to  good .  16  @  20 

Pacific  Coast* .  16  @  20 

Old  stock .  07  @  10 

German  orop .  48  @  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes— Western  1681b.  bag .  175  @2  12 

State,  180  lbs .  1  85  @  2  12 

Maine,  168  lb.  bag  .  2  00  @  2  15 

Southern,  new,  bbl .  2  50  @  4  75 

Bermuda,  new.  bbl  .  3  00  @  5  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1  25  @  2  50 

Asparagus,  choice,  green,  doz  .  3  00  @  3  50 

White,  choice .  1  75  @  2  25 

Culls .  50  @100 

Beets,  new,  bbl .  2  00  @  2  50 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  50 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  bu .  150  @2  50 

Cabbage,  new.  bbl.  crate .  100  @2  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  60  @150 

Onions,  100  lb.  bag  .  7s  @  1  00 

Southern,  new,  bu .  60  @  90 

Peppers,  Florida  carrier .  1  00  @  1  60 


Peas,  Southern,  bu .  1.00 

Radishes,  100  bunches  . 0  75 

Rhubarb,  100  bunshes  .  50 

String  Beans,  bu .  1  00 

Squash,  new,  bu .  75 

Egg  Plants,  Fla.,  box . .  1  50 

Spinach,  bbl .  75 

Tomatoes — Southern  carrier...... _  loo 

Turnips,  white,  bbl .  75 

Rutabaga  .  50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  doz .  50 

Mushrooms,  lb .  20 

Tomatoes,  lb .  15 

Lettuce,  doz .  25 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  broilers  lb .  32 

Fowls  .  jo 

Roosters . .  10 

Ducks .  14 

Geese . *  ”  *  09 

Turkeys . 12 

Guineas,  pair . .  .’.'.V 65 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best .  23 

Common  to  good . 18 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb .  30 

Broi  lers,  common  to  good  .  20 

Roasters .  20 

Fowls . ’  14 

Squabs,  doz . 50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1.  ton . 21  00 

No.  2 . 18  00 

No.  3 . 12  00 

Clover  mixed . 11  00 

Straw,  Rye  . 23  00 

Oat . 10  00 

MILLFEED. 

Wheat  Bran,  ton . 20  50  @21  00 

Middlings  . 22  00  @27  00 

Red  Dog . 28  00  @29  00 

Corn  Meal . 26  90  @27  00 

Linseed  Meal . 28  50  @28  50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  6  60  @8  76 

Balls .  5  50  @760 

Cows .  3  00  ®  7  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  8  00  @10  00 

Culls .  o  00  @  7  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  4  00  @  5  90 

Lambs .  7  00  @8  25 

Hogs .  8  50  @  9  00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  good  to  prime .  12  ©  13 

Common .  09  @  10 

Hothouse  Lambs,  head .  5  00  @  6  50 

GRAIN.' 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  1  00  @  . 

No,  2,  Red  .  1  12  @  .. 

No.  2,  Hard  Winter .  1  00  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  63  @ 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  38  @ 


@  2  00 
@  125 
@  1  00 
@  1  75 
@  2  00 
@  2  25 
@  1  25 
@  2  75 
@  1  50 
@  75 


@  1  00 

@  75 

@  25 

@  50 


®  33 

@  17 

@  11 
®  18 
@  10 
®  12J^ 

@  70 


®  24 

©  22 
@  35 

@  28 
@  22 
@  19 

@  4.25 


@22  00 
@19  50 
@16  00 
@18  00 
@24  00 
@12  00 


65 

43 

68 


Ry d . . . 65  @ 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay; 

Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  34  @  36 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  28  @  32 

Ordinary  grades .  18  @  20 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  35  ©  40 

Tub,  choice .  28  @  32 

Apples,  table  sorts,  bbl .  5  00  @  8  50 

Potatoes,  bushei  .  1  00  ®  125 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb, .  25  @  26 

Fowls . .  18  @  22 


BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 


Butter,  nearby  creamery .  30 

Western  creamery  . 28 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery .  23 

Gathered  fresh .  20 

Apples,  dessert  varieties,  bbl .  4  00 

Common  kinds  .  2  50 

Potatoes,  2  bu.  bag .  1  40 

Dressed  Meats— Veal .  09 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls .  19 

Roasters.  . .  20 

Turkeys .  22 

Hay — No.  1 . 22  00 

No.  2 . 19  00 

No.  3 . 15  U0 

Straw— Rye . 22  00 

Millfeed — Bran,  ton . 21  (JO 

Middlings . 22  0U 

Mixed  Feed . 22  00 

Gluten . 24  00 

Live  Stock— Milch  Cows . 30  00 

Beef  Cows,  100  lbs  .  3  50 

Bulls,  10U  lbs .  4  00 

Calves,  100  lbs .  6  00 

Hogs,  100  lbs .  8  50 


©  31 

@  29 

@  25 

®  21 
@600 
@3  00 
®  1  50 
®  15 

@  21 
@  25 

@  25 

@22  50 
@19  50 
@16  00 
@23  00 
@22  00 
@24  00 
@26  00 
@26  00 
@100  00 
@650 
@  5  50 
@  S  50 
@  9  00 


BUSINESS  NOTES. 

About  S5, 000, 000  feet  of  timber  Is  worked 
up  into  excelsior  yearly  iu  tbis  country. 
This  industry  was  started  50  years  ago. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  fruit  outlook  is 
as  follows ;  Apricots,  50  per  cent  of  last 
year ;  pears  and  peaches,  70  per  cent ; 
prunes,  60  per  cent,  with  considerably  less 
stock  carried  over  than  last  year. 

The  brick  business  in  1912  was  espe¬ 
cially  good,  New  York  City  alone  using 
about  1,000,000,000.  The  price  for  common 
brick  was  $7  per  1,000,  or  $2.75  higher 
than  in  1911. 

For  the  nine  months  ending  March  31 
imports  of  manufacturers’  materials  were 
as  follows :  Cotton,  100,000,000  pounds ; 
wool,  126,000,000 ;  silk.  20,000,000 ;  tin, 
91,000,000 ;  copper,  234,000,000 ;  rubber, 
87,000,000;  hides,  453,000.000. 

Consul  Jewett,  at  Kehl,  Germany,  reports 
that  in  the  Baden  and  Alsace-Lorraine  dis¬ 
trict  a  severe  snowstorm  April  12,  followed 
by  hail  and  freezing  weather,  has  seriously 
damaged  fruits  aud  other  crops.  The  same 
storm  did  great  injury  to  vineyards  near 
Reims,  France. 

In  April  the  State  of  Washington  sold 
13,392  acres  of  land,  about  one-half  being 
suitable  for  general  farming.  It  brought 
$219,160.  This  is  what  is  known  as 
“logged  off"  land,  which  under  the  present 
law  the  State  holds  title  to  while  the  buy¬ 
ers  of  the  timber  are  removing  it,  having 
five  years  for  this  purpose. 

Although  a  late  Spring  was  predicted  by 
the  weather  prophets,  fruit  trees  came  out 
very  quickly,  pastures  are  green,  and  many 
fields  of  oats  are  coming  through.  The 
hard  frosts  of  late  make  it  look  like  a 
poor  fruit  year.  Cherries,  plums  and  pears 
blossom  full  as  did  Greening  apples,  but 
Baldwin  trees  show  hardly  a  blossom.  Most 
farmers  are  planning  to  plant  a  goodly 
acreage  of  beans.  c.  m.  11. 

Rushville,  N.  Y. 


The  following  prices  were  obtained  for 
fruit  in  Covent  Garden  market,  London, 
April  23,  reckoning  a  shilling  at  24  cents  : 
Apples,  English  cooking,  per  bushel,  96 
cents  to  $1.70;  French  Russets,  per  box, 
$2.52  to  $2.74  ;  Canadian,  barrels,  $3.84  to 
$6 ;  Wenatchee,  per  case,  $1.80  to  $2.52 ; 
American,  barrels,  $5.28  to  $7.68 ;  Ameri¬ 
can  Newtowns,  per  barrel,  $7.68  ;  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia,  per  barrel,  $3.60  to  $3.84  ;  Australian, 
case,  $1.92  to  $2.88 ;  Tasmanian,  $1.68  to 
$2.40 ;  Australian  Cox's,  $2.40  to  $2.88. 

Cranberries,  per  case,  $2.16  to  $2.28  ;  grape 
fruit,  per  dozen,  96  cents  to  $1.44.  Musk- 
melons,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  each,  24  to 
48;  English  (greenhouse),  36  to  $1.20. 
Peaches,  English  (greenhouse),  dozen,  $2.88 
to  $11.52 ;  Belgian,  dozen,  $4.32  to  $5.76 ; 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ,box,  $2.40  to  $3.60. 
Pears,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  box,  96  to 
$1.44;  Tasmanian,  case,  $1.72  to  $2.40. 

Strawberries  (greenhouse),  per  pound,  60  to 

$1.20.  _ 

SPRAYING  NOTES. 

I  see  that  one  or  two  have  wondered  how 
far  along  fruit  trees  could  be  when  spraying 
for  San  Jose  scale  with  lime  and  sulphur. 

I  would  say  from  my  own  experience  of 
about  five  years  on  my  own  place  and  on 
outside  orchards  that  one  could  spray 
around  here  at  any  time  up  to  when  the 

leaves  are  half  out.  I  have  never  found 

that  it  burned  them,  though  of  course  it  did 
not  cover  quite  so  well  as  when  they  were 
fully  dormant.  I  use  a  hand  pump  with 
two  nozzles  and  aim  to  carry  140  pounds 
pressure.  h.  a.  k. 

Patrick,  Mass. 

The  same  condition  as  in  other  places 
prevailed  in  this  section,  being  too  wet  to 
draw  sprayer,  but  all  intend  to  spray  with 
1-40  or  1-50  lime-sulphur,  with  three  to 
four  pounds  of  lead,  for  the  Codling  moth. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  w,  d.  auchter. 

There  has  been  but  a  very  small  percen. 
tage  of  the  trees  sprayed  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Some  who  formerly  sprayed 
thorougly  have  made  no  attempt  to  do  so 
this  Spring,  and  so  far  as  I  can  learn  no 
Summer  spraying  will  be  done.  l.  e.  b. 

East  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 

On  page  574  you  want  to  know  of  a 
wash  or  spray  that  will  keep  trees  and 
plants  free  from  insect  pests,  and  not  in¬ 
jure  tlie  trees.  On  this  coast  where  we 
are  obliged  to  spray  all  the  time  we  have 
found  that  a  pound  of  washing  powder 
dissolved  in  five  gallons  of  water  is  effec¬ 
tive.  If  for  tender  foliage  a  gallon  or 
two  more  water  is  necessary  to  prevent 
burning.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
effective  thing  that  we  have  tried. 

California.  p.  d.  barnhart. 


Save 

‘35. ‘50 

Yes  sir,  I’ll  save  you  $35  to  $50 

in  the  first  cost  alone  on  the  best,  most  modern, 
most  sanitary  and  closest  skimming  cream 
separator  ever  built.  When  you  buy  the 

New  Galloway  Sanitary 

— you  pay  just  one  small  profit  above 
actual  cost  of  materials  and  labor.  Why  pay 
any  dealer  $85  to  $110  for  an  inferior  ma¬ 
chine.  Buy  direct  and  save  one-half.  Get  my 

Special  1913  Offer  and 
90  Days  FREE  TRIAL 

test  of  this  machine  right  on  your  farm. 

Tlie  new  Galloway  Sanitary  skims  to  a  trace,  gears 
run  in  oil— easy  to  run--easy  to  clean.  Sold  direct. 
Backed  by  $26,000  bond.  Write  for  new  catalog  and 
special  1913  oner  that  will  help  you  get  your  machine 
partly  or  entirely  without  cost  in  the  end.  Write  today. 

GALLOWAY  COMPANY 

273  Calloway  Station,  Waterloo.  la, 


Mail  Order  Houses  Don’t  Sell 

“STANDARD’separaMs, 

They  can’t  get  them.  The  “standard"  is  sold 
only  through  reputable  dealers.  Sold  at  mail 
order  price  but  is  not 
a  mail  order  product. 

Just  Compare 
These  Prices 

Capac-  Our 
ity  Offer 

500  lb.  $47.50 

700  lb. 

900  lb. 


Reg. 

Price 


S  75 
$  90 
SI  00 


$56.50 
$63.50 

These  prices  are 
made  possible  by 
the  simple  means  of 
mail  order  economies  in 
selling  — CASH  WITH 
ORDER  and  no  sales¬ 
men's  expense. 

You  can  examine  the 
“standard”  at  your 
d  ealer’s — take  it  home 
and  try  it  if  you  like, 
without  the  slightest 
obligation  to  buy.  Our  Money 
Back  Guarantee  protects  you 
always.  Write  for  Catalog af 


Standard  Separator  Co.^Kcf^f; 


BUY  GOOD  PAINT  DIRECT 

AND  SAVE  50c  A  GALLON 

SO  years’  experience,  a  modern  factory, 
pure  materials  and  selling  direct  is 
why  it  will  pay  you  to  buy 

Brown  Seal  Prepared  Paints 

Shipped  on  approval.  Write  for  color 
card  and  prices. 

THE  YUMA  PAINT  CO. 

460  E.  First  8t.  DAYTOH,  OHIO 


PUMt  .11 

UNSEED  OIL 

PAINT 


OlBCCT  i 

.  factor*  vj 


GUARANTEED  FOR  30 YEARS 


INGOT  IRON  ROOFING 


99.84%^F  Money  back  or  a  new  roof  if  it  de- 
PURE  ▼  'Teriorates  or  rusts  out.  No  painting 
or  repairs  required.  Our  Indemnity  Bond  pro¬ 
tects  you.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  roof- 
mg-  Write  for  big  illustrated  book  FREE. 
The  American  Iron  Roofinti  Co. 
Station  •  ELYRIA,  OHIO. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thu 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

FARM — Twenty  acres:  improved;  near  Vine- 
■*  land,  N.  J.;  on  trolley  car  fine.  Particj 

ulars  from  M.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Vineland,  N.  J 


Longmeadow  Farm  for  Sale  J".0, 

3  large  barns  ami  10-room  house,  Avith  water  in  house  ami  barn, 
with  or  without  stock;  good  markets,  can  sell  anything;  espe¬ 
cially  suited  to  dairying  and  wholesaling  milk;  about  W2 
miles  from  trolley  ;  or  would  make  delightful  Summer  home. 
Address,  JAMES  CONDON,  Seymour,  Connecticut 

ICfi  Cormo  FOK  SALK — near  Phila.  and  Trenton  markets  ; 
IUU  I  0 1  III O  good  railroad  and  trolley  facilities.  New  cata¬ 
logue.  Established  25  years.  Horace  (J.  Reeder,  Newtown,  I’enna 

WANTED — Chance  to  secure  good  farm  without  cash  payment. 
Young  man.  Honest  and  industrious.  J.  J.  K.,  care  R.  N.-Y. 

FRIIITANI>  POULTRY  FARM-34  acres,  near 
“  Dover,  Del.  Close  to  market  and  boat 
landing.  J.  HEINEJIANN,  Wyoming,  Del. 

FARM  RARG  AIN^s-7^  *cre8’ e*tr“  K0011  l*nd  ;  mile  to 

I  nlllfl  UnllUnlllO  borough;  fine  neighborhood;  well 
built  house,  barn,  chicken  house,  etc.  Fruit.  Only  $1,550  ;  part 
cash.  Description  ami  traveling  directions  address  No.  258 

0.  D.  Rose  Farm  Agency,  State  and  Warren  Sts.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


★ 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS,  41234 

ing  in  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  Reference 
on  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchasers. 
C.  L.  YAGER  &  CO..  736  Press  Rldg.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y 


New  York  State  Farms 

WRITE  ME  YOUR  WANTS.  FREE  LIST. 
OGDEN’S  AGENCY, Walton,  Delaware  Co.,  N.Y. 

011R  NEW  YORK  IMPROVED  FARMS  are  great  bar- 
..  „..5i'.lIlsilt..£resent  low  I’rFe.  Send  for  free  fists, 
McBURNEY  S  CO.,  309  Bastable  Block,  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

IERSEY  FARMS-t  to  .150  acres  in  Jersey’s  best  soil.  Catalogue 
W  free.  El).  BURROUGHS,  147  E.  State  St.,  Trenton,  S.  J. 


If  Ymi  Want  10  £et  tfi0  most  money  ont  of  your 
“*0U  "flit  DRESSED  AND  LIVE  POUL¬ 
TRY,  CALVES  PIGS.  BUTTER  AND  EGGS, 
SHD’  TO  US.  One  of  GREATER  NEW  YORK’S 
LARGEST  WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

CONRON  BROS.  CO., 

131st  St.  and  12th  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


CARMER  WANTED — Man  capable  of  managing  small 
■  commercial  dairy — raising  cows,  etc. — located 
Long  Island,  distance,  one  hour  from  Nbw  York. 
I’  armer  s  wife  to  board  farm  hands.  State  experi¬ 
ence,  references  and  salary  expected.  W.  P..  c.  R.  N.-Y. 

WANTED — ACTIVE  VOUXG  HAN  on  fruit  and  vegetable  farm, 

selling  consumers  In  large  city  near  New  York.  Must  un¬ 
derstand  ploughing  and  cultivating  aud  make  himself  generally 
useful.  $20  per  month  and  commission  on  sales.  11.  G.  K,  o.  R.  S^T. 

WANTED — A  few  single  men  for  farm  work.  None  but 
competent  men  that  do  not  drink  will  be  em- 
ployed.  White  I’orse  Farms,  A.  K.  Heath,  Mor.,  Paoli,  Penn. 

WANTFH  A  COMPETENT 
TT  1  ORCHARDIST 

to  look  after  land  planted  to  young  trees.  Also  can 

use  a  man  in  PACKING  HOUSE  AND  FARM  WORK  who  has 

executive  ability  aud  who  has  had  experience  in  nnr- 
sery  work.  Must  have  first-el  ass  creden  tialx.  Address 

J.  G.  HARRISON  &  SONS,  Nurserymen,  BERLIN,  M0. 


DELIVERED  ANY 
STATION  EAST  of 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 
Lucky  Low  Down”  Dump 
Cart.  Strong,  substantial 

Steel  wheels,  wide  tires,,  steel 
axle.  Body  1x4x6 ft.  Any  horse; 
•ny  harness.  Capacity  1,400 
lbs.  Farmers,  gardeners,  fruit 
grow  ra  and  everybody  with 
A  horse.  Saves  its  cost  every 
year.  E.  F.  HOBSON  &  CO- 
Easton,  Pa. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIS 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRORUCK.  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  UJtli  St.,  New  York- 

Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  both 
with  and  without  farm  experience,  who  wish  to 
work  on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady,  sober 
man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  phil¬ 
anthropic  organization  and  we  make  no  charge  to 
employer  or  employee.  Our  object  is  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  farming  among  Jews. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETV 
176  Second  Ave.,  /V.  V.  City 

WANTED 

BERRIES,  FANCY  EGBS,  HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.  GREEN 
PEAS  AND  ALL  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Top  Prices  for  Choice  Goods 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 


Keeping 

Down 

Cast 

Builds 

up 

PROFITS 


Write  Today  far  Our 
FREE  Illustrated  Booklet  W. 

W1  It  doesn’t  make  any  difference  what  you  an;  mantifac- 
turlng,  steel  rails  or  wheat,  hogs  or  steamships,  the  idea 
is  just  the  same — low  cost  of  production  baa  more  to  do 
with  your  profits  than  the  selling  price.  No  farmer  can 
get  the  most  out  of  his  farm  without  a 

Deyo  Portable  Engine 

This  Is  very  conclusively  proven  in  our  printed  matter 
which  we’d  like  to  send  you  or  any  friend  who  ought  to 
have  the  best  Engine  made.  Sizes  1^  to  16  E  P.  Bu^ 
from  an  Eastern  manufacturer.  Write  to  us  or  our  nearest 
selling  agent. 

DKTO-atAOEY  E  X  G  I  N  E  CO. 

22  Washington  St..  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Gasoline  Engines  in  the  East. 

J.  S.  Wood  house,  1 80-105  Water  St.,  New  York 
Richardson  Mfg.  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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Sharpies  applied  the  resources  earned  in 
manufacturing  the  best  Cream  Separa¬ 
tor  to  the  perfecting  of  a  thoroughly 
practical  Mechanical  Milking  device . 

WHEN  it  became  evident  that  the  three- 
part,  tubular,  suspended  ball  bearing 
bowl  of  the  Sharpies  Cream  Separator 
marked  the  limit  of  skimming  efficiency — that 
this  simple,  sanitary,  easily  washed  bowl  allowed 
of  no  further  improvement  or  refinement — 
Sharpies  turned  to  the  next  great  dairying 
problem — Mechanical  Milking. 

Ample  resources  were  unstintingly  provided. 
Every  mechanical  facility  was  at  hand.  Every 
opportunity  was  present  for  carefully  testing 
out  in  actual  practice  each  progressive  step. 

The  work  was  carried  on  with  unflagging  de¬ 
termination  and  patience. 

Finally  came  the  conception  of  the  Pulsator 
operating  the  Teat  Cups  with  the  Upward 
Squeeze.  _This  device  was  found  to  reproduce 


The  Simple  Three-part  Tubular  Bowl,  which  marks 
the  highest  attainable  efficiency,  ease  and  cleanli¬ 
ness  in  Cream  Separators,  is  exclusively  a  Sharpies 
Feature. 

if  you  milk  three  cows  or  more,  your  highest  pos¬ 
sible  dairy  earnings  will  result  from  the  Sharpies 
Cream  Separator.  WRITE  FOR  SEPARATOR 
CATALOG. 


far  more  closely  than  hand  milking,  nature’s 
own  method  of  milk  extraction. 

In  the  four  years  since  that  time,  the  Sharpies 
Milker  has  been  installed  in  hundreds  of 
leading  dairies,  comprising  many  of  the  most 
valuable  herds  in  the  world. 

Its  success  has  been  unqualified. 

The  Sharpies  Milker  has  demonstrated  its 
complete  practicability  under  every  condition 
of  service ;  that  it  cuts  labor  to  a  third ;  that  it 
greatly  conserves  the  animals’  welfare,  and  that 
the  product  obtained  is  cleaner  and  purer  than 
is  possible  by  the  utmost  precaution  in  hand 
milking. 

Within  easy  visiting  distance  of  practically 
every  dairy  owner  there  are  installations  of 
Sharpies  Milkers  in  continuous 
satisfactory  operation,  where 
he  can  observe  for  himself  its 
functions  and  be  brought  to 
realize  the  revolutionary  change 
it  introduces  in  dairy  operation. 


The  Pulsator  and  the  Teat  Cups  with  the  Upward 
Squeeze,  which  have  realized  the  highest  expecta¬ 
tions  for  mechanical  milking,  is  distinctly  a 
Sharpies  achievement. 

».*  •  *  v<  ^ 

If  you  milk  twenty  cows  or  more,  the  Sharpies 
Mechanical  Milker  offers  you  inestimable  advance¬ 
ment  in  operating  economy  and  satisfaction,  and 
in  product  -  purity  and  value.  WRITE  FOR 
MILKER  CATALOG. 


Consult  the  nearest  Sharpies  Agent 

The  Sharpies 
Separator  Company 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Branch  Offices  : 

Chicago,  III.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Portland,  Ore.  Dallas,  Tex. 

Agencies  Everywhere 


r«  ■  ■  ■ 
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NEW  YORK,  MAY 
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WEEKLY 


$1.00 


PER 


begin  cutting  while  it  is  yet  somewhat,  but  riot  every. 


It  will  even  then  be  necessary,  i 


green. 


to 


hx 


it 


be 
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[HARVESTING  THE  WHEAT. 

LTime  to  Make  a  Stack. 

Pakt  I. 

WHEN  TO  CUT. — If  we  had  any  way  of  knowing 
the  extent  of  the  loss,  avoidable  and  unavoidable, 
with  which  our  wheat  harvesting  is  conducted,  the 
greatness  of  it  would  be  a  surprise  to  most  of  us. 
The  grain  is  often  cut  too  green  or  too  ripe,  the 
best  binder  will  not  get  every  stalk,  birds  devour 
much  of  it,  shocks  often  fall  over,  caps  blow  off,  and 
the  grain  often  grows  in  the  shock  if  the  weather 
is  wet.  These  things  and  others  are  sources  of  loss 
in  harvesting  wheat.  Some  of  them  cannot  he  over¬ 
come  by  any  practical  procedure.  Others  can  be 
overcome,  at  least  partially,  by  proper  attention  to 
details.  The  best  time  to  cut  is  when  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  grain  is  at  its  maximum.  This 
condition  occurs  just  when  the  wheat  is  ripe.  If  it 
were  possible  to  cut  it  just  at  this  time,  the  prob- 


ripens  at  the  usual  rate,  to  cut  a  cousidfertfpde  puj*»  a\ 
of  it  in  the  dead-ripe  condition.  ^  ^ 

SHOCKING. — A  great  deal  of  care  s 


YEAR. 

as  well  to  set  three  or  four  more  sheaves  around 
l^iYhock  where  they  seem  to  fit  best.  If  the  shock 


l^shock  w 

^  stage  should  be  found  to  be  twisting  around, 
it  ifljould  be  torn  down  and  built  over,  as  it  will 
be-^jneyilii 


taken  in  the  shocking.  A  good  many  farmer! 
realize  the  importance  of  attention  to  det\il 
setting  up  a  shock  of  wheat;  and  consequei 
shocks  often  go  down,  or  the  cap  sheaves  blow  o: 
thus  causing  loss  and  damage  to  the  wheat,  at  best 
entailing  the  loss  of  time  incident  to  resetting  or 
fixing  up  shocks.  This  is  especially  true  of  shocks 
which  are  made  from  dead  ripe  wheat.  Such  wheat 
is  the  most  difficult  of  any  to  shock.  There  are 
three  or  four  things  which  a  shock  should  do  for 
the  wheat.  These  are:  (1)  To  allow  it  to  cure; 
(2)  to  protect  it  from  dampness;  and  (3)  to  pro¬ 
tect  it  from  the  sunshine.  The  first  of  these  could 
well  be  accomplished  without  shocking,  but  all 
three  at  once  cannot.  The  protection  from  the 


^nesvtiaibly  go  down ;  and 


over,  as 
after  it  has 


8-f‘set”  will  take  twice  as  much  time,  or  even 
rr5£  Otherwise  you  can  proceed  to  the  capping. 
CAPPING  THE  SHOCK. — There  is  a  good  deal  of 
ussion  among  practical  farmers  as  to  the  best 
way  to  cap  a  shock  of  wheat.  The  chief  point  on 
which  they  differ  is  as  to  whether  two  cap  sheaves 
should  be  used,  or  only  one.  Those  in  favor  of  only 
one  cap  sheaf  argue  that  this  method  of  capping 
allows  better  aeration  and  quicker  drying  if  the 
shock  becomes  wet,  as  will  inevitably  happen  some¬ 
times.  Furthermore,  it  takes  less  labor,  as  only  one 
sheaf  has  to  be  “broken.”  The  adherents  of  the  two- 
sheaf  system  claim  that  the  two  cap  sheaves  do  not 
hinder  aeration  and  curing  to  a  noticeable  extent, 
and  that  although  a  shock  with  only  one  cap  will 
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A  DELAWARE  BROOD  MARE  AND  IIER  TWIN  COLTS 


(See  Page  723.) 


lem  would  be  easy  of  solution ;  but  as,  at  best,  this 
condition  lasts  but  a  few  days,  it  is  usually  impos¬ 
sible  to  cut  the  entire  crop  in  this  condition.  The 
question,  then,  to  be  settled  is  whether  it  is  more 
profitable  to  cut  part  of  the  crop  too  green  or  to 
cut  a  part  of  it  dead  ripe.  Wheat  that  is  cut  green 
usually  shrivels  and  makes  a  flour  which  is  poorer 
>u  quality  than  that  from  ripe  wheat.  The  yield 
is  seriously  decreased.  On  the  other  hand,  wheat 
that  is  cut  dead  ripe  is  also  decreased  in  yield, 
although  not  nearly  so  much  as  when  cut  green.  The 
quality  is  affected  very  little  or  none  at  all.  There 
uiay  be  some  loss  from  shattering,  the  shocking  is 
"uicli  harder  and  more  disagreeable  to  perform,  and 
iue  shocks  much  more  frequently  fall  over  or  twist 
"ut  of  shape  so  as  to  expose  the  grain  more  to  the 
u  outlier.  Experiments  have  shown  that  there  is 
mudl  more  shrinkage  from  cutting  wheat  green  than 
10111  cutting  it  dead  ripe.  It  would  seem,  there- 
°10’  ,liat  is  not  best  to  begin  cutting  wheat  until 
ls  riPe>  and  cut  part  of  it  in  the  dead  ripe  condi¬ 
tion,  if  necessary.  This  advice  is  all  right  if  the 
'P  is  small;  but  if  it  be  large  it  is  usually  best  to 


sunshine  is  of  more  importance  than  at  first  seems 
evident.  The  effect  of  sunshine  is  to  bleach  the 
wheat  and  injure  its  quality.  In  my  experience  the 
following  method  of  setting  up  a  shock  has  proved 
to  be  both  convenient  and  satisfactory.  It  pro¬ 
duces  a  shock  which  protects  the  grain  well  and 
stands  up  well.  First  set  up  two  sheaves,  flat  side 
together  (most  binders  bind  a  sheaf  which  is  not 
round,  but  flattened  somewhat.  Such  a  bundle  is 
more  convenient  for  handling  than  a  round  one). 
These  sheaves,  and  in  fact  all  sheaves  which  stand 
on  the  ground,  should  be  set  down,  not  necessarily 
“hard,”  as  is  often  advised,  but  squarely  and  firmly, 
so  that  but  for  their  slight  leaning  they  would 
stand  alone.  The  next  step  is  to  set  down  one  more 
at  each  end.  l'ou  now  have  four  in  a  row.  Set  one 
in  the  middle  on  each  side.  You  will  find  now  at 
each  of  the  four  corners  a  space  which  looks  as  if  it 
were  made  especially  to  accommodate  a  sheaf.  Put 
one  in  each  of  these  places.  There  are  now  10 
sheaves  on  the  ground ;  and  we  usually  consider  this 
enough,  especially  if  the  wheat  is  somewhat  green, 
or  full  of  green  plants.  If  it  be  well  ripened,  it  is 


dry  out  quicker  after  becoming  wet,  a  shock  with 
two  cap  sheaves  will  take  much  longer  to  get  wet 
in  the  first  place,  so  that  on  the  whole,  the  shock 
with  two  cap  sheaves  keeps  the  drier.  In  addition, 
the  labor  difference  is  not  so  great  as  would  at  first 
seem  likely,  due  to  the  fact  that  when  only  one 
sheaf  is  used,  it  must  be  very  carefully  broken  and 
carefully  placed  on  the  shock  in  order  to  roof  it  well. 
My  personal  preference  is  for  two  cap  sheaves  to  a 
shock.  My  chief  reason  for  this  is  the  greater  roof¬ 
ing  efficiency  of  the  two  sheaves  over  one.  The  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  a  cap  sheaf  will  shed  water  depends 
in  large  measure  on  the  slope  of  the  straw.  The 
first  sheaf  lies  on  top  of  the  shock  with  the  straw 
almost  horizontal ;  but  the  second  one,  supported  on 
the  first,  lies  with  the  straw  at  a  much  more  acute 
angle,  and  the  butts  can  be  given  an  acute  angle 
also — a  thing  almost  impossible  in  many  cases  with 
only  one  sheaf.  The  result  is  that  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  makes  a  much  more  efficient  roof  than  does  a 
one-slieaf  cap. 

THE  KNACK  OF  FINISHING.— Having  decided 
what  method  of  capping  to  use,  you  are  ready  to 
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finish  the  shock.  A  cap  sheaf  is  “broken”  by  sup¬ 
porting  it  with  the  butts  on  the  thighs  and  with  one 
forearm  and  hand  under  it  at  the  band,  while  the 
straw  is  broken  over  just  above  the  band  with  the 
other  hand.  The  sheaf  is  then  placed  on  the  shock. 
The  straw  should  be  spread  out  over  the  shock  in 
so  doing,  especially  if  only  one  cap  sheaf  be  used. 
The  knack  of  doing  this  in  the  operation  of  throw¬ 
ing  the  sheaf  over  the  shock  will  come  with  prac¬ 
tice.  The  second  sheaf  is  prepared  and  put  on  in 
the  same  way,  on  top  of  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
first.  An  important  point  in  this  connection  is  to 
make  the  heads  of  the  cap  sheaves  face  in  the  di¬ 
rection  from  which  the  storm  winds  usually  come. 
It  takes  a  much  stronger  wind  to  displace  cap 
sheaves  when  blowing  against  the  heads  than  when 
blowing  against  the  butts.  The  shock  is  now  fin¬ 
ished.  and  if  well  done  it  will  allow  the  wheat  to 
cure  satisfactorily,  will  keep  it  reasonably  dry.  and 
as  soon  as  it  has  become  “set”  will  withstand  all 
ordinary  winds  and  storms.  h.  e.  mern. 


HARVESTING  HAY  IN  NORTH  COLORADO. 

Part  II. 

OTHER  TOOLS. — Next  came  the  overthrow 
stacker,  an  abominable  invention,  with  all  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  maiming  more  men  and  horses  than  a 
runaway  mower.  It  works  like  a  windmill,  and  if 
constructed  heavy  enough  to  stand  the  severe  strains 
put  upon  it  with  safety  it  is  too  heavy  to  move 
around  a  meadow.  Some  people  still  have  a  good 
word  for  them,  but  like  the  other  early  methods,  they 
are  too  slow.  You  could  not  put  up  a  thousand  tons 
of  hay  quickly  enough,  hence  the  present  one,  which 
is  generally  known  as  the  North  Park  stacker.  It  is 
simple,  both  to  run  and  build ;  in  fact,  the  first  one 
was  designed  and  constructed  by  an  ingenious  youth 
of  about  17. 

An  inclined  plane  is  made  of  poles  or  lumber  slats 
with  teeth  extending  to  the  ground  as  shown  iu  Fig. 


CONCRETE  ROLLER  PLATES.  Fig.  23S. 

239.  The  teeth  are  bolted  to  the  sides  of  the  poles, 
or  hinged  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  be  thrown 
back  on  the  incline  when  the  stacker  is  being  moved. 
The  hay  is  placed  on  or  iu  front  of  the  teeth  and 
shoved  up  by  a  plunger.  The  incline  is  constructed 
so  that  the  face  extends  higher  than  the  rear  up¬ 
rights,  enabling  one  to  drop  the  hay  in  the  center, 
and  top  out  with  the  proper  slope.  The  stacker’s 
dimensions  vary  according  to  requirements,  but  the 
slope  of  the  face  should  not  be  too  steep.  As  a  rule 
they  are  made  about  12  to  14  feet  in  width,  and  as 
high  as  one  desires  his  stacks. 

DETAILS  OF  PLUNGER.— The  plunger  is  a 
square  frame  with  fence  in  front  to  push  the  hay. 
Two  wooden  rollers,  running  the  full  width,  are 
fastened  underneath,  and  a  pole  the  length  of  the 
stacker’s  face  set  in  the  rear  beam  and  securely 
braced.  The  rear  beam  of  the  frame  to  which  the 
plunger  pole  is  inserted  is  fitted  into  the  side  beams 
with  bolts  or  pieces  of  iron  so  as  to  allow  play 
enough  for  the  head  to  negotiate  the  change  of  angle 
between  the  ground  and  the  inclined  face  of  the 
stacker  while  the  plunger  pole  is  still  level  or  at  a 
different  angle.  A  revolving  clevis  with  double-trees 
is  made  fast  in  the  butt  end  of  the  pole,  and  a 
wooden  shoe  bolted  underneath.  When  the  horses 
have  been  driven  up  so  that  the  pi  linger  head  shoves 
the  hay  over  the  stacker,  back  them  up  until  it  is 
again  on  the  ground,  turn  them  around,  and  drive 
directly  away,  far  enough  to  give  ample  room  for 
more  hay  to  be  put  on  the  teeth.  The  plunger’s  own 
weight  will  cause  it  to  slip  down  the  incline.  A  go- 
devil  may  be  used  with  one  of  these  stackers,  but, 
as  before,  it  is  not  fast  enough,  even  if  you  have  a 
number  of  them,  hence  the  sweep. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  SWEEP.— The  North  Park 
sweep  is  by  far  the  best  of  any  machine  yet  made 
use  of  for  the  purpose  of  getting  in  hay.  It  is  a 
relation  of  the  go-devil  with  larger  teeth,  and  more 
grown  and  thoroughly  developed.  As  most  ranch¬ 
men  make  their  own,  they  vary  in  some  small  de¬ 
tails,  but  with  a  good  sweep,  and  a  man  who  knows 
the  business,  half  a  ton  may  be  loaded  at  a  time, 
and  with  three  sweeps  and  the  above  stacker  50  tons 
of  hay  may  readily  be  put  up  in  a  day.  Instead  of 
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having  the  horses  in  front,  as  with  a  go-devil,  they 
are  hitched  one  at  either  side  and  the  hay  piles  up 
between  them.  The  width  between  the  horses  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  width  of  the  stacker.  The  teeth  are 
eight  or  10  feet  long,  extending  out  as  far  as  the 
horses’  heads.  Two  wheels  are  used  (usually  mow¬ 
ing  machine  wheels)  in  the  body  of  the  sweep,  and 
the  teeth  slant  at  a  greater  angle  than  those  in  a 
go-devil.  On  top,  and  not  quite  parallel  with  the 


THE  NORTH  PARK  STACKER.  Fig.  239. 
teeth,  poles  run  out  from  the  body  at  either  side,  to 
end  of  which  the  halter  rope  and  martingale  or  neck- 
yoke  straps  of  the  harness  are  fastened  iu  a  ring 
set  in  for  the  purpose.  Single-trees  swing  from  the 
protruding  ends  of  the  body.  See  Fig .  A  tail¬ 

board  is  inserted  in  the  rear  of  the  body  directly  in 
the  middle.  By  moving  backward  or  forward  on 
the  tail-board  one  can  raise  or  lower  the  teeth  at 
will.  This  comes  in  handily  on  rough  ground,  or 
crossing  laterals  with  which  the  irrigated  meadows 
abound.  The  same  lines  are  used,  but  only  one  line 
to  a  horse,  with  the  check-rein  so  shortened  that 


when  you  pull  you  pull  straight  back.  You  do  not 
have  to  steer.  By  holding  one  horse  and  forcing  the 
other  you  turn  around.  Any  horse  may  be  used  on 
a  sweep;  in  fact,  it  is  a  favorable  place  for  bronchos 
and  outlaws.  In  hitching  to  a  sweep  it  is  best  to 
have  your  martingale  or  neck-yoke  straps  run  on 
the  sweep  side  of  the  horse’s  front  leg  and  held  up 
by  a  strap  from  the  hames,  in  such  a  way  that  when 
you  back  there  is  no  weight  on  the  neck.  In  load¬ 
ing  a  sweep  one  goes  down  a  windrow  filling  first 
one  side,  then  the  other.  When  both  sides  are  full 
take  the  rest  in  the  center  and  it  will  pile  up  eight 
or  10  feet  and  leave  little  or  no  scattering,  if  the  hay 
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is  dry.  One  acquires  the  knack  of  running  a  sweep 
in  a  very  short  time. 

SYSTEM  IN  HARVESTING.— With  the  well-run 
hay  crews  there  is  a  system  of  sweeping.  Of  course 
the  hay  is  raked  in  windrows.  If  the  meadow  is  so 
wide  that  one  windrow  will  be  too  much  for  a  sweep 
load,  the  sweep  runner  divides  it,  making  an  avenue 
the  full  length.  This  he  uses  both  going  from  and 
coming  to  the  stack  with  his  load.  If  there  are 
three  sweeps  running,  two  of  them  bring  in  the  hay 
farthest  away,  while  one  takes  the  short  hauls.  In 
this  way  there  is  always  hay  in  front  of  the  plunger, 
and  everybody  in  the  crew  is  kept  busy.  The  scat¬ 


tering  raker  keeps  raking  toward  the  stack,  placing 
his  scatterings  in  front  of  the  sweeps  or  on  the 
last  windrow,  so  that  when  the  last  sweep  loads  are 
hauled  in  the  field  Is  clean  and  all  hands  move  to 
the  next  stack  yard.  What  little  hay  has  been  raked 
from  the  stack,  or  cleaned  up  around  it  is  carried 
to  the  next  stack  by  a  sweep,  followed  by  the  rakes. 
If  the  first  raker  has  raked  clean  the  scattering 
raker  has  only  to  go  up  and  back  the  windrow  after 
the  sweep  has  passed  to  show  a  clean  field.  Be¬ 
tween  windrows  there  are  no  scatterings,  as  the 
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sweeps  go  out  absolutely  empty,  and  always  use  the 
same  path.  This  is  the  system  of  harvesting  hay  in 
northern  Colorado  and  southern  Wyoming,  and  it 
could  be  used  to  advantage  even  on  the  smallest 
farm.  If  one  does  not  wish  to  build  a  stacker,  hay 
can  be  swept  into  either  stack  or  barn  by  a  go-devil 
or  a  sweep  with  much  more  rapidity  and  fewer 
hands  than  could  be  accomplished  with  the  anti¬ 
quated  wagon.  As  the  go-devil  and  sweep  pack  the 
hay  to  a  certain  extent  while  gathering  and  hauling 
in,  a  hay-fork  can  be  used  with  better  results  than 
when  the  hay  is  brought  in  with  hay-racks. 

Wyoming.  r.  w.  batiihoune,  jr. 


FIGHTING  THE  CRAWLING  INSECTS. 

Every  year  we  have  hurry  calls  for  help  in  fight¬ 
ing  migrating  insects  like  chinch  bugs  and  army 
worms.  These  insects  travel  in  large  broods  or 
armies  from  one  field  to  another,  and  the  best  way 
to  fight  them  is  to  head  them  .off  or  kill  them  while 
on  the  march.  Last  year  broods  of  army  worms  ap¬ 
peared  in  various  parts  of  the  East  and  did  great 
damage  when  they  once  got  into  a  field.  We  get 
in  early  this  year  with  a  plan  of  campaign  against 
these  crawling  armies.  The  following  suggestions 
are  made  by  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  as 
plans  for  fighting  chinch  bugs.  After  these  bugs 
have  once  entered  a  small  grain  field  there  is  no  way 
of  preventing  their  damage : 

“The  dust  barrier  and  the  road-oil  barrier  are 
methods  commonly  used  to  destroy  the  bugs.  The 
first  is  useful  in  dry  weather  and  the  latter  when 
the  soil  is  wet.  A  dust  barrier  is  made  by  plowing 
a  strip  of  ground  about  10  feet  wide  between  the 
infested  and  the  non-infested  fields  and  then  work 
ing  this  into  a  fine  dust.  Two  deep  parallel  furrow; 
are  made  by  dragging  with  a  double  trough.  A 
single  furrow  barrier  may  be  made  by  listing  a  dee; 
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furrow  and  then  dragging  with  a  heavy  log.  The 
bugs  fall  into  these  furrows  when  they  pass  from 
one  field  to  another,  and  may  be  destroyed  by  a 
gasoline  torch  or  by  dragging  a  log  through  the 
furrows.  The  torch  is  more  effective. 

“The  road-oil  barrier  is  constructed  by  plowing 
a  sharp  back  furrow  between  the  fields  and  work¬ 
ing  up  a  ridge  on  this  by  dragging  a  trough  over  it. 
In  the  bottom  of  the  trough  a  pole  is  placed  which 
will  leave  a  groove  on  top  of  the  compact  ridge.  No. 
7  road-oil  is  placed  in  this  groove  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  make  a  line  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  wide.  After  the  bugs  have  fallen  iuto  the 
groove  they  may  be  destroyed  by  the  gasoline  torch. 
Coal  tar  can  be  substituted  for  road-oil,  but  it  is 
more  expensive  and  must  be  renewed  more  fre¬ 
quently.  The  road-oil  barrier  is  for  use  in  wet 
weather,  when  the  dust  barrier  is  useless.  It  should 
be  placed  between  the  dust  barrier  and  the  11011- 
infested  fields.” 

Oxe  of  the  best  points  in  the  policy  of  your  paper  is 
that  even  if  you  have  (as  said  on  page  429,  iu  reply  to 
an  inquirer)  probably  “stated  100  times  that  wood 
ashes  should  not  be  used  on  potatoes,”  you  answer 
the  man  (who,  perhaps,  may  be  a  new  subscriber)  in¬ 
telligently  and  concisely,  and  do  not  try  to  avoid  a  rea¬ 
sonable  reply  by  answering  by  only  yes  or  no,  or  refer¬ 
ring  to  some  previous  number  of  the  paper.  J.  g.  k. 

We  print  this  because  it  gives  a  good  chance  for 
an  explanation.  Sometimes  when  we  answer  these 
simple  questions  over  and  over  critics  chide  us  i"i 
doing  so.  They  call  such  questions  foolish.  “Any¬ 
one  ought  to  know  that.”  We  never  argue  with 
these  critics,  but  treat  every  question  we  get  seri¬ 
ously.  We  assume  that  every  question  states  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  will  appeal  to  many  besides  the  actual 
questioner.  What  is  foolish  to  one  person  may  be  a 
part  of  wisdom  to  another.  Quite  likely  the  "foul 
ish”  one  has  experience  or  thought  on  other  subjects 
which  would  put  the  wise  one  to  shame.  Many  pc 
sons  do  not  remember  what  they  read.  A  problem 
comes  suddenly  before  them.  We  may  have  printed 
an  answer  a  dozen  times,  yet  these  people  buy 
missed  it.  It  Is  far  better  in  all  ways  for  our  people 
to  tell  us  what  they  want  than  for  us  to  guess  at  it 
or  undertake  to  tell  them  what  they  ought  to  know. 
Therefore  we  welcome  all  sincere  questions  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  simple. 
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“NOT  EDUCATION,  BUT  FALSE  IDEALS.” 
The  Burden  of  the  Non-Producer. 

In  connection  with  your  editorial  on  page  G58 
dealing  with  the  California  race  question,  I  beg  to 
state  that  not  education  but  false  ideals  and  unjust 
desire  are  at  fault  for  the  condition  where  “young 
and  strong  white  men  refuse  to  get  out  and  work  on 
the  land  because  they  have  been  taught  that  manual 
labor  is  degrading.”  Not  “high-school  training,” 
but  a  diseased  public  opinion  and  a  selfish  desire  on 
the  part  of  fathers  and  mothers  are  responsible  for 
this  condition.  I  have  talked  with  many  a  horny- 
handed  and  bent-backed  old  man  who  has  toiled  be¬ 
yond  his  strength  for  years  that  he  might  give 
“Willie  an  education  so  he  would  not  have  to  work 
for  a  living.”  And  many  a  wrinkled-faced  and  gray¬ 
haired  farmer’s  wife  has  not  only  slaved  herself, 
but  has  driven  her  husband  to  slave  also  that  her 
children  “might  have  a  better  chance  than  she  ever 
had.”  In  fact,  mothers  are  far  more  apt  to  pamper 
children  than  are  fathers,  and  almost  always  to 
their  own  disadvantage  in  the  long  run. 

As  a  consequence  our  cities  are  filled  with  doctors 
who  have  to  keep  people  sick  so  that  they  themselves 
may  be  able  to  maintain  their  front  and  still  not 
starve;  with  lawyers,  who  must  fleece  someone  to 
dress  and  eat,  with  bankers  and  merchants  who 
must  tax  the  people  for  their  own  selfish  success. 
And  to  these  classes  must  be  added  the  would-be 
“soft  hands”  who  sell  ladies’  hosiery  and  pink  rib¬ 
bons  over  counters  or  drive  pens  and  typewriters  to 
pay  their  liall-room  rents. 

Though  the  connection  is  not  too  easy  to  see,  this 
is  the  cause  of  the  35-cent  dollar 
— too  many  non-producers  to 
live  from  the  fruit  of  too  few 
actual  producers,  too  many  blood 
suckers  drawing  at  the  veins  of 
production  and  commerce;  and 
all  easily  traced  back  to  the 
father  and  mother,  who,  in  an 
excess  of  parental  love,  have 
been  unjust  to  themselves  so  that 
their  Percy  or  their  Willie  might 
not  have  to  work  for  a  living. 

Not  too  much  education,  but  too 
little  individual  morality  and 
contentment  of  mind,  not  too 
much  education,  but  too  much 
education  along  wrong  lines  and 
gained  with  a  wrong  spirit. 

Education  which  makes  of  any 
one  a  more  unfit  man,  or  a  man 
designed,  to  live  from  off  the 
labor  of  others,  is  wrong,  and 
those  who  encourage  such  edu¬ 
cation  are  wrong. 

And,  as  all  government  and 
social  conditions  depend  upon 
the  diffusion  of  morality  and 
honesty  and  firmness  among  the 
people,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
35-cent  dollars  prevail,  that 
young  folks  neither  respect  nor 
obey  parents,  that  criminals  escape  punishment  be¬ 
cause  of  a  weak  public  sentimentality  and  that  the 
honest  worker  lias  to  lug  the  whole  load  upon  ever- 
drooping  shoulders.  b.  w.  dow. 

FUTURE  OF  FARMERS’  INSTITUTES. 

The  discussion  going  on  in  your  columns  regard¬ 
ing  the  future  of  farmers’  institutes  is  timely  from 
every  point  of  view.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  fact,  but 
one  not  to  be  neglected,  that  we  have  fallen  upon  a 
time  when  instruction,  by  established  methods,  is 
becoming  irksome.  The  most  serious  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  rural  development  is  the  well-defined  indif¬ 
ference  to  church  services.  No  matter  if  this  be  but 
the  reflex  influence  of  city  life,  the  effect  is  the  same 
as  though  originating  at  home.  Growing  out  of  this 
spirit  there  is  coming  the  clamor  for  amusement, 
under  the  guise  of  “a  good  time.”  The  Grange 
faces  a  parting  of  the  ways,  when  those  who  lead 
must  determine  whether  it  is  to  stand  decidedly  for 
the  substance  of  true  living,  as  in  the  past,  or  be 
taken  over  as  a  great  social  organization  meeting 
for  entertainment.*  For  30  yen rs  I  have  been  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  institute  work  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and,  for  25  years,  regularly  in  Massachusetts 
!|nd  New  Hampshire  as  well  as  Maine.  Keeping 
a  record  of  attendance  during  these  years  I  find 
'hat  in  these  three  States  there  has  been,  during 
'iie  last  10  years,  a  decided  increase  in  attendance 
und  more  general  discussion.  In  Maine  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  the  growth  has  been  steady;  in  New  Hamp- 
bnc  more  rapid  the  last  five  years.  Attending  a 
’lumber  of  institutes  in  that  State  the  past  Winter 
11  was  no  unusual  thing  to  face  an  audience  of  150 
U>  200  in  a  strictly  farming  section.  In  New  Jersey 


at  the  Winter  Board  meeting  there  was  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  fully  one  thousand,  and  at  Connecticut 
I’omological  annual  five  to  seven  hundred,  coming 
from  all  parts  of  these  two  States.  Surely  in  these 
figures  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  passing  of  the 
institute.  At  the  same  time  a  radical  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  public  mind  concerning  these 
gatherings.  With  a  wealth  of  reading  matter  so 
freely  scattered,  with  agricultural,  and  special, 
newspapers  full  of  sound  matter,  with  our  scientific 
men  digging  for  another  fact  to  distribute,  and  help, 
the  province  of  the  platform  speaker  must  be  modi¬ 
fied  to  meet  present  conditions.  Formerly  the  live 
preacher  hurled  his  texts  at  his  adversary  and  built 
up  a  logical  argument  in  support  of  a  system.  To¬ 
day  he  stands  as  the  inspirer  of  nobler  purposes, 
loftier  conceptions,  a  more  vital  faith  in  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  a  Christ-like  life.  So,  to  my  mind,  the  insti¬ 
tute  speaker  must  move  and  drop  the  how,  and  give 
increased  attention  to  the  why. 

An  old  farmer,  a  stranger,  met  me  at  the  door  of 
a  hall  one  day  the  past  Winter,  saying  abruptly : 
“What  do  you  know?”  “Very  little,”  I  replied,  “not 
a  fraction  of  what  I  once  thought  I  knew.”  “What 
are  you  going  to  talk  about?”  he  said.  My  reply 
was :  “  ‘Lessons  taught  by  experience,’  in  which  I 
shall  discuss  failures  I  have  met  and  what  they 
taught  me.” 

“Well,”  said  he,  “I  have  become  tired  of  having 
men  tell  of  their  successes  and  just  what  I  must  do 
to  obtain  the  same,  when  they  know  nothing  of  my 
condition  or  location.  If  you  are  going  to  tell  about 
your  failures  I  think  I  can  learn  something.” 

Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  we  have  preached  too  much  at 


the  farmers  and  not  talked  enough  with  them? 
Every  man  knows  far  better  than  he  does,  and  to 
my  mind  the  work  of  the  institute  is  not  to  instruct 
but  inspire,  not  to  lay  down  the  law,  but  help  kindle 
afresh  the  fires  of  enthusiasm  and  faith.  To  do  this 
speakers  must  hold  close  to  what  they  know  and  let 
go  of  theories.  What  can  you  do,  not  what  can  you 
sa3',  is  fast  coming  to  be  the  standard.  The  genuine 
purpose  of  the  institute  is  to  help,  and  until  man 
has  reached  the  highest  possible  there  will  be  a  call 
for  assistance. 

The  government,  National  and  State,  has  spent 
money  lavishly  to  encourage  production.  There 
must  now  be  discussion  of  means,  methods  and 
agencies  necessary  for  distribution  and  sale  in  such 
manner  as  to  insure  the  producer  a  fair  shai’e  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar.  The  biggest  problem  now 
facing  the  institute  worker  is  how  best  to  arouse 
producers  to  a  realization  of  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  now  facing  them  in  the  market,  and  bring 
about  that  spirit  of  co-operation  which  alone  can 
insure  just  returns.  Farmers’  institutes,  where 
everyday  workable  subjects  shall  be  treated  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  producer,  will  continue  to  be  a 
necessity,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  stir  the 
gray  matter  and  lead  men  and  women  to  think  out¬ 
side  the  groove  of  everyday  labor.  Help  a  man  to 
sidestep  and  get  a  new  viewpoint  and  the  way  is 
opened  for  material  advancement  and  moral  uplift. 

What  we  all  need  is  a  clearer  vision  of  life,  a 
clearer  conception  of  what  we  are  working  for. 
Whatever  will  clarify,  whatever  will  arouse,  what¬ 
ever  will  inspire,  whatever  will  unite,  becomes  a 
necessary  factor  in  agricultural  development.  Here 
is  peculiarly  the  province  of  the  institute.  Through 


it  the  State  can  officially  touch  and  benefit  everyone 
who  will  come  within  the  circle,  and  we  all  need 

that  uplift.  GEO.  M.  TWITCHELL. 

Maine. 

A  CONCRETE  ROLLER  AND  PACKER. 

We  recently  spoke  of  work  done  in  North  Dakota 
in  packing  or  firming  the  soil  in  the  cultivation  of 
flax.  All  through  that  Western  country  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  follow  this  plan  of  thoroughly 
packing  the  soil  after  plowing,  and  for  the  reasons 
which  were  given  on  page  G50.  Years  ago  when 
settlers  went  from  the  East  out  to  that  Western 
country,  they  undertook  to  handle  the  soil  as  they 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  working,  their  soil  in  New 
York  or  Pennsylvania.  At  home  they  plowed  the 
ground,  gave  it  a  fair  harrowing,  and  put  in  the 
seed,  and  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  rainfall  they 
usually  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  fair  crop.  When 
they  went  to  the  Far  West,  these  people  did  not 
realize  the  situation.  They  had  come  to  a  country 
of  dry,  hot  winds,  where  the  rainfall  was  compara¬ 
tively  light,  so  when  they  plowed  the  ground  and 
scratched  it  lightly  over  with  a  harrow,  they  did 
not  properly  fit  it,  for  the  hot  winds  worked  into 
this  open  soil  and  dried  it  out  quickly.  In  the  East¬ 
ern  States  this  very  thing  might  happen  in  May  or 
June,  yet  it  would  not  mean  disaster,  because  more 
rain  usually  followed  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  In 
the  West,  however,  this  rainfall  did  not  follow,  and 
so  these  people  were  dried  out  and  starved  away 
from  their  land,  because  they  did  not  understand 
the  necessity  of  handling  the  soil  so  as  to  re¬ 
tain  its  moisture.  Therefore  all  over  the  West  the 
study  has  been  to  devise  meth¬ 
ods  and  tools  for  keeping  this 
moisture  in  the  soil.  The  roller 
or  packer  has  become  a  neces¬ 
sary  tool  on  these  Western 
farms.  Thus  the  Experiment 
Station  at  Bozeman,  Montana, 
issues  a  circular  showing  how  to 
make  a  concrete  roller  or  packer, 
the  tool  being  of  sufficient  impor¬ 
tance  to  warrant  this  work. 
Such  a  tool  is  shown  complete  at 
Fig.  243,  with  the  parts  marked 
to  show  their  proportion.  Some 
of  these  rollers  have  a  steel  face 
outside  the  concrete,  while 
others  have  no  steel  about  them. 
Fig.  238  shows  how  the  steel- 
rim  rollers  are  made.  The  rim 
is  patented.  It  is  laid  on  a  flat 
floor:  the  hub  pieces  are  put  in 
position,  and  the  space  between 
the  rim  and  the  hub  filled  with  a 
wet  mixture  of  one  part  Portland 
cement,  and  three  parts  of  clean, 
sharp  sand.  These  wheels  are 
cured  from  45  to  00  days,  and 
then  assembled  for  use.  The 
rims  or  molds  are  left  on  the 
wheels  and  thus  form  a  steel  cov¬ 
ering  for  them.  The  wheels  are 
also  made  without  the  steel  cover  if  desired.  In  this 
case  a  reinforcement  is  put  in  of  a  few  rings  of 
barbed  wire  or  baling  wire  to  prevent  breaking. 
The  hubs  are  generally  made  of  gas  pipe  cut  about 
four  inches  long.  A  pipe  1  V>  inches  in  diameter  is 
used  for  the  short  roller.  For  longer  rollers  use  a 
two-inch  pipe.  These  fit  over  a  shaft  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  smaller  than  the  hub  castings.  The 
frames  are  made  of  hard  or  soft  pine  as  desired. 
There  are  many  farmers  in  the  East  who  could  use 
such  a  roller  to  good  advantage.  We  give  the  de¬ 
tails  of  this  one  to  show  the  development  which  is 
being  made  in  Western  farming,  and  the  adapting 
of  these  homemade  devices  to  improved  methods. 

RYE  FOR  THE  SILO. 

I  would  like  to  know  liow  to  put  rye  in  silo.  I  have 
some  rye  that  I  would  like  to  put  in  silo,  will  it  make 
good  feed  for  cows?  If  so,  when  and  how  shall  it  be 
put  in?  c.  e. 

Blaekhorse,  Pa. 

There  are  two  mistakes  usually  made  in  putting 
rye  into  the  silo.  Most  people  let  it  stand  too  long 
before  cutting,  and  then  do  not  pack  it  down  hard. 
For  silage  rye  should  be  cut  before  it  comes  into 
bloom,  and  while  the  plants  are  soft  and  tender.  Do 
not  wait  until  the  pollen  flies  from  the  flowers  of 
the  rye.  Cut  it  into  the  silo  as  fine  as  possible,  and 
when  it  is  in  cover  with  plank  and  pack  on  several 
tons  of  stone,  or  anything  else  that  will  give  weight, 
and  crush  the  silage  down  hard.  The  rye  carries  a 
good  deal  of  air  in  its  stalk,  and  if  left  open  and 
loose  it  will  ferment  badly.  If  crushed  or  packed 
down  tight  it  will  give  a  much  better  feed.  The  rye 
does  not  make  the  best  of  silage,  yet  it  will  make 
fair  feed  if  handled  in  this  way. 
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[  Every  Query  must  he  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


FACTS  ABOUT  COMMERCIAL  CANNING 

Replying  to  Robert  N.  Merritt,  who 
writes  about  canning  conditions  in  his 
section — Maryland — and  inquires  about 
co-operative  canning,  I  wish  first  to  correct 
a  statement  in  a  previous  article  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  profits  in  canning  here  in 
the  Ozarks.  The  average  profit  was  stated 


Thrashing  Vetch. 

F.  M.  D.,  Oasport,  N.  Y. — We  are  using 
as  a  cover  crop  in  our  orchards  rye  and 
LLalry  vetch,  have  also  sown  a  couple  of 
acres  for  seed.  Will  you  tell  us  how  to 
thrash,  and  get  the  seed  ready  for  sowing 
again  the  first  of  August? 

Ans. — Two  years  ago  we  printed  di¬ 
rections  from  Mr.  A.  D.  Shamel  for 
thrashing  and  separating  the  seed.  These 
are  here  repeated : 

If  only  a  small  crop  is  grown,  and  no 
power  thrasher  is  available,  the  seed  cau 
be  thrashed  out  satisfactorily  with  flails. 
The  ordinary  grain  thrasher  can  be  used 
with  a  little  adjustment  of  the  sieves  and 
concaves.  In  several  cases  small  thrashers 


to  be  “25  to  .30  cents  a  dozen"  (cans). 
The  figures  were  intended  to  apply  to  a 
“case,"  which  contains  two  dozen  cans. 
In  reading  Mr.  Merritt’s  complaint  of  the 
unjust  methods  of  the  canners,  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  understand  how  they  can  con¬ 
tinue  their  business.  The  farmers  of 
Maryland,  I  take  it,  are  as  little  likely  to 
submit  to  unfair  treatment  as  those  of 
Missouri,  but  here  the  operators  of  a 
cannery  resorting  to  the  practices  men¬ 
tioned  would  soon  find  their  occupation 
gone.  An  enterprise  of  this  kind  must 
have  the  good  will  of  its  patrons  or  they 
will  not  grow  the  stuff  it  must  have  to 
keep  it  in  operation,  and  from  mere  policy 
the  operator  would  be  likely  to  deal  hon¬ 
estly  with  them.  But  why  do  the  growers 
enter  into  an  agreement  which  is  so  one¬ 
sided,  as  he  states,  that  they  have  no 
redress  when  unfairly  dealt  with?  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Merritt 
in  estimating,  in  a  previous  communica¬ 
tion,  the  profit  of  the  cauner,  took  into 
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run  by  gasoline  engines  are  used,  the 
thrasher  being  owned  cooperatively  by  a 
neighborhood.  Inquiry  of  implement  dealers 
will  usually  result  in  the  address  of  manu¬ 
facturers  of  small  thrashers. 

As  for  separating  vetch  and  rye  the  meth¬ 
od  used  by  Mr.  Brewer  and  the  writer  was 
suggested  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Tracy,  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  first 
machine  was  a  homemade  affair  costing 
practically  nothing.  Later  a  power  sepa¬ 
rator  was  devised,  costing  about  $25.  The 
rough  sketch,  see  above, Illustrates  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  separator,  which  can  be  modi¬ 
fied  to  suit  individual  conditions. 

The  mixed  seed  is  thrown  on  the  in¬ 
clined  canvas  belt  at  about  point  A.  The 
round  vetch  seed  will  roll  down  the  belt  and 
fall  into  the  vetch  bin,  while  the  rye  seeds 
will  be  caught  on  the  nap  of  the  cloth  belt 
and  be  carried  up  over  the  top,  falling  into 
the  rye  bin.  A  hopper  can  be  used  for 
holding  the  mixed  seed,  and  so  regulated 
as  to  let  the  seed  fall  on  the  belt  in  a 
uniform  manner.  Power  can  be  utilized  for 
running  the  belt  if  desired  by  attaching  a 
belt  wheel  to  the  upper  roller  instead  oi 
crank. 


A  Dugout  for  Potatoes. 

E.  H.,  Bloomington ,  Ind. — I  am  thinking 
of  building  a  dugout  for  potatoes.  I  can 
got  plenty  of  limestone  for  $2  per  load,  can 
make  a  good  wall  one  foot  thick.  What 
shall  I  cover  it  with  and  what  size  would 
you  suggest  for  2,000  to  3,000  bushels? 

Ans. — The  more  important  points  to 
be  considered  in  potato  storage  are,  first, 
conditions  to  keep  the  temperature  as 
low  as  possible  without  freezing;  sec¬ 
ond,  to  provide  good  ventilation;  third, 
darkness.  These  conditions  are  secured 
in  several  ways  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  builder.  If  the  storage  is  to  be 
entirely  above  ground,  double  walls  will 
be  necessary  with  dead-air  space  be¬ 
tween.  It  is  assumed,  however,  from 
the  correspondent’s  reference  to  a  dug- 
out,  that  he  has  a  chance  to  dig  into  a 
side  hill  and  build  partly  at  least  below 
the  surface.  In  this  case  a  most  effi¬ 
cient  storage  may  be  constructed  by  ex¬ 
cavating,  so  that  about  one-third  or  one- 
half  of  room  required  will  be  Below 
the  surface  and  the  excavated  earth 
banked  around  the  concrete  walls  to  the 
roof.  The  roof  must  be  constructed  to 
keep  out  the  frost.  This  is  sometimes 
cheaply  accomplished  by  using  strong 
supports  and  rafters  and  tacking  wire 
netting  onto  the  rafters  and  covering 
with  several  inches  of  straw  and  earth. 
A  splendid  permanent  roof  may  be  made 
of  reinforced  concrete  and  all  covered 
with  earth  and  sodded  over.  In  any 
case  ventilating  shafts  must  be  provided. 
Potatoes  may  be  placed  four  or  five  feet 
deep  in  such  a  house  and  it  will  require 
about  1J4  cubic  foot  of  space  for  a 
bushel  of  potatoes.  For  3,000  bushels  it 
will  be  best  to  plan  for  about  4,000 
feet  of  actual  storage  space.  This  would 
mean  a  building  25  x  40  feet,  with  what¬ 
ever  additional  room  one  would  need 
for  sorting  and  handling.  Success  in 
such  an  enterprise  depends  largely  upon 
ability  to  secure  an  even  temperature. 
This  can  be  accomplished  only  by  a  good 
practical  system  of  ventilation  and  con¬ 
stant  care.  F.  L.  allen. 


account  only  one  item  in  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction — the  price  paid  for  the  tomatoes — 
when,  as  I  have  shown  him,  there  are 
a  dozen  others,  that  his  conclusions  con¬ 
cerning  other  matters  connected  with  the 
business  are  not  based  on  accurate  in¬ 
formation. 

As  to  the  large  item  of  labor  expense 
in  the  cost  of  canning,  stated  by  the  writer, 
lie  attributes  this  to  the  use  of  a  cheap  and 
inadequate  plant,  requiring  a  large  force 
of  hands  in  proportion  to  the  capacity, 
instead  of  a  more  costly  one  equipped 
with  labor-saving  machinery.  The  fact  is, 
that  while  these  so-called  labor-saving  de¬ 
vices  are  to  be  found  in  the  medium-sized 
as  well  as  in  the  larger  plants,  they  are 
not  the  factor  in  reducing  expenses  of 
operation  that  might  be  supposed,  requir¬ 
ing  high-priced  labor  to  operate  them,  and 
as  they  are,  as  a  rule,  not  sold  outright, 
hut  leased,  the  royalty  paid  on  them  is 
no  small  item  of  expense.  The  principal 
advantage  in  their  use  is  in  securing  better 
work  than  by  hand  labor,  and  in  reducing 
the  number  of  employes,  making  strikes 
less  likely,  one  of  the  chief  vexations  of 
the  business.  There  is  one  department  of 
labor,  however,  ,in  a  tomato  factory  where 
no  mechanical  device  has  come  into  suc¬ 
cessful  use,  namely,  the  work  of  preparing 
the  tomatoes  for  the  processes  of  packing 
and  cooking  by  removing  the  skin  and 
taking  out  the  cores,  which  is  done  with  a 
knife  in  the  hand  of  a  person,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  necessary  help  in  a  tomato 
factory  must  be  “peelers,”  as  they  are 
called.  The  cost  of  a  canning  plant  is 
in  proportion  to  its  capacity,  nnd  the 
larger  plant  mentioned  by  the  Maryland 
grower,  working  on  a  crop  of  300  acres  of 
tomatoes  (the  smaller  plant  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  inadequate,  with  anything  like  a 
full  crop),  would  require  a  working  force 
of  SO  to  100  peelers  to  keep  it  running 
steadily,  and  then  night  work  would  be 
necessary,  when  delivery  was  the  heaviest, 
if  there  is  any  difference  in  the  expense 
of  operation  of  large  and  small  plants,  it  is 
in  favor  of  the  latter,  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  used  in  rural  communities  where 
the  price  of  labor  is  less  than  in  the 
larger  towns.  The  writer  has  one  of 
these  small  plants  on  his  farm  with  which 
is  canned,  in  addition  to,  a  small  acreage 
of  his  own,  the  crop  of  several  of  his 
nearest  neighbors. 

Mr.  Merritt  asks  our  opinion  as  to  the 
advisability  of  himself  and  his  neighbors 
forming  a  stock  company  and  putting  up 
a  factory  to  can  their  own  products,  thus 
adding  the  canner's  profits  to  their  own. 
This  idea  of  a  double  profit  in  the  business, 
which  is  always  enthusiastically  favored 
by  manufacturers  of  canning  plants,  took 
such  a  strong  hold  on  the  farmers  of  this 
si'<  tion  a  few  years  ago  that  one  or  more 
was  established  in  almost  every  county. 
They  were  generally  unsuccessful,  espec¬ 
ially  with  regard  to  the  larger  factories. 
The  most  common  causes  of  failure,  were, 
first,  too  large  an  investment  in  a  plant, 
the  stockholders  making  the  purchase  from 
a  smooth-tongued  “promoter”  and  paying 
a  double  price  for  it.  Then,  instead  of 
employing  an  experienced  manager  to  oper¬ 
ate  it,  considering  this  an  unnecessary  ex¬ 
panse,  they  would  appoint  some  of  their 
own  number  to  run  it.  These  several 
bosses  would  frequently  disagree  as  to 
methods  of  management,  and  the  em¬ 
ployes,  recognizing  no  head  to  the  business, 
would  become  inefficient  in  their  work,  with 
the  result  that  the  quality  of  the  goods 
was  such  as  to  fail  to  satisfy  the  pur¬ 
chaser  ;  shipments  were  rejected  with  con¬ 
sequent  loss  and  discouragement,  and  finally 
a  permanent  closing  of  the  factory,  not 
infrequently  with  the  larger  part  of  the 
crop  still  in  the  fields.  With  a  reason¬ 
able  investment  in  a  plant,  based  on  a 
limited  acreage,  and  efficient  management, 
a  farmer's  cooperative  cannery  ought  to 
prove  satisfactory  to  the  promoters,  but 
with  the  many  instances  of  failure  of 
which  I  have  personal  knowledge  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  farmer  who  confines 
his  attention  to  growing  the  crop,  letting 
others  take  the  risks  involved  in  tile  other 
end  of  the  business,  will  he  the  best  satis¬ 
fied  at  the  close  of  the  senson,  especially 
if  he  can  get  $11  a  ton  for  his  tomatoes, 
which  is  $2  to  $3  more  than  the  top 
price  paid  by  the  canneries  here.  u.  w. 


KEEPING  APPLES  IN  PITS. 

Last  Fall  I  made  an  experiment  with 
apples  which  proved  a  success,  and  as  I 
have  in  the  past  received  many  helpful 
hints  from  your  paper  I  think  it  no  more 
than  fair  that  I  return  the  compliment  and 
let  others  profit  through  me.  Last  Novem¬ 
ber  I  made  a  hole  about  three  feet  deep  in 
the  ground,  and  put  in  23  bushels  of  apples; 
the  apples  came  up  even  with  the  top  of  the 
ground  ;  then  I  put  posts  across  and  straw 
on  top  of  the  posts,  then  earth  on  top  of 
the  straw.  I  had  a  tile  on  top  of  the 
mound  through  the  dirt  and  into  the  straw. 
Some  years  ago  I  pitted  some  apples  just 
that  way,  and  they  all  rotted,  but  last  Fall, 
after  I  got  all  completed  1  pouml  into  the 
tile  two  tcaspooufuls  of  carbon  bisulphide 
and  then  plugged  up  the  tile.  I  knew  in 
an  atmosphere  of  carbon  bisulphide  no  form 
of  decay  could  live,  and  as  it  was  heavier 
than  air  and  the  apples  were  below  the 
level  of  the  ground  it  would  surely  fill  the 
pit  and  push  the  air  out.  This  Spring 
there  were  over  20  bushels  of  sound  apples 
in  the  pit.  The  bad  ones  were  all  on  top. 
A  large  part  were  bad  through  being 
frosted,  a  few  had  started  to  rot.  There 
were  two  field  mice  living  in  the  pit,  which 
showed  that  the  carbon  bisulphide  had  all 
disappeared.  Had  I  treated  the  pit  again 
along  in  the  Winter  I  do  not  think  there 
would  have  been  any  decayed  apples.  I 
noticed  apples  I  put  in  that  were  bruised 
and  had  little  decayed  places  on  them 
were  all  sound  this  Spring;  the  bad  places 
had  dried  down  and  did  not  enlarge. 

Michigan.  aiithuk  DBHW. 


Protecting  Seed  Corn. — Is  there  any  re¬ 
pellent  I  can  use  in  seed  corn  to  keep  the 
birds  away,  that  will  not  interfere  with  its 
germination,  and  will  let  it  run  freely  in 
a  grain  drill?  E.  B.  V. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Exterminating  Bindweed. — I  would  like 
to  hear  from  some  one  who  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  exterminating  bindweed  or  wild 
morning  glory,  as  to  how  they  did  it.  So 
far  it  is  too  much  for  me.  h.  H.  o. 

Pennsylvania. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 


those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


SEASONABLE 

FARM  SEEDS 

COW  PEAS  SOYBEANS 

The  best  varieties  for  hay  and  silage. 
Millets,  Buckwheat,  Dwarf  Essex 
Rape,  etc. — all  the  best  varieties. 

Mangel  Wurzels  and  Sugar  Beets  for  stock 
feeding. 

Write  for  prices  on  any  Farm  Seeds  desired, 
also  ask  for  free  Alfalfa  Leaflet. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philo.,  Pa. 

Look 
for  the 
letter  s 
CB  F  R 
stamped  in 
the  coup. 
lingor  each 
rod  section 


Certain 

protection! 

Your  investment  in  a  lightning 
rod  should  guarantee  you  certain 
protection  from  lightning.  There 
should  be  no  “ifs”  about  it.  A 
cheap  rod,  therefore, is  worse 
than  throwing  money  away. 

TheCBFRis  the  genuine 
Franklin  rod.as  perfected  by 
our  64  years’experience.  In 
two-thirdsof  a  century, it  ha3 
never  failed  to  protect.  It  i9 
madeand  guaranteed  by  the 
oldest, largest  lightning 
rod  manufacturers  in 
the  world. 

Cole  Bros. 

Franklin 
Lightning  Rod 


A  lightning  rod  docs  not  take  the  place  of  in¬ 
surance —  and  insurance  cannot  take  the  place 
of  a  lightning  rod.  Insurance  helps  to  repay  a 
money  loss— but  it  cannotbringrbackloved  OR'vfi 
killed,  or  cherished  property  destroyed  by 
lightning.  A  good  lightning  rod  is  a  protection 
for  your  family  and  your  property. 


The  famous  Prof.  Morse* 
pamphlet  on  lightning 


and  lightning  rods,  including  quotations 
from  well-known  authorities  on  these  sub¬ 
jects  will  be  sent  you  FREE.  Write  for 
this  interesting,  instructive  pamphlet  today. 

Cole  Bros.  Lightning  Rod  Company 
322  South  7th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ON  SOY  BEANS -COW  PEAS 
VETCH  -  CLOVERS  -  ALFALFA 
FREE  BOOK  NO.  64 

EARP-TH0MAS  FARM0GERM  CO.,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Sweet  Potato.  Tomato,  Cabbage,  Celery. 
Cauliflower  Plants-,  leading  varieties  ;  large 
or  small  lots.  Prices  low,  CATALOG  LB 
FREE.  Any  of  the  above  postpaid,  (Me. 
hundred.  Pepper  and  Egg  Plants  20c.  dozen. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  -  Remuenburg,  N.  Y. 


Thousands  and  Thousands 

of  Tomato,  Cabbage,  Celery,  Cauliflower  and  Sweet 
Potato  plants  for  sale  now.  Sweet  Potato,  Jersi  y 
Yellow.  $1.50  per  1000.  Big  Stem  Jersey  at  S2  porliiOe. 
New  Stone  tomato  plants,  $1  per  1000.  Special  prices 
on  large  lots.  Send  for  our  1913  catalogue  and  get 
our  prices  on  all  kinds  oi  plants  before  you  ln;> 
KOMANOE  SEKI).  PLANT  ANI)  TRICK 
FARM,  Caleb  Hoggs  &  Soil,  Cheswold,  Del. 


Weedless  Alfalfa 

Is  what  we  are  trying  to  furnish  our  customers 
Free  samples  will  show  that  wo  coirm  pretty 
near  doing  it.  All  other  field  seeds.  Also  F  eid 
Peas,  Soys,  Vetch,  Rape,  Pasture  Mixtures.  Reid's 
Yellow  Rent  Corn,  etc  O.  31.  SCOTT  &  SON. 
No.  (>o  Main  Street,  -  Blarysville,  Ohio 


env  RCflMC-MEDIUM  GREEN  HIGI 

OW  I  DCHIIO  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture  bought  H 
our  stock  this  season.  J.  G.  ALLEN,  R.  0.  No.  2,  Catlit,  0. 


S o o *oL  IB  eans 

Yellow  Eves  and  White  Medium,  free  from  anthrac- 
nose.  Excellent  samples.  Red  Marrows,  very  good 
lot.  $8.60  per  bushel,  tiU  lbs.  Samuel  Fraser,  Geiteseo,  N.Y. 


SWEET 

CLOVER 


SEED— Large  biennial  cultivated  variety 
for  hay,  pasture  and  fertilizer.  Price, 
nnd  circular  how  to  grow  it,  on  request. 
E.  BARTON,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky. 


Pehkena  Bionic Beets,  Lettuce,  Kohl-rabi, 
r Idlllo  $i  per  1 000.  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  $1 .50  per  1000.  Caulitlower,  Peppers,  $2  per 
1U0U.  Send  lor  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  I*n. 


C„l„-  MILLIONS  OF  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  AND 
roroaie  VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  Price  list  free. 
31ICUAEL  N.  UOKGO,  -  Vineland,  N.  J. 


swtrr  potato  plants 

red  and  yellow.  100,  postpaid  35c.;  100n,  $2.  -■  i 

for  free  list.  W.  S.  FOKD&,  SON,  Hardy,  P 


Northern  Grown  Soy  Beans 

Medium  green,  -  D.  H.  TOWNSEND,  Ladi,  N.  V 


COR  SALE-DANISH  PEDIGREED  CAULIFLOWER  SEED  Far 
*  liest  Snowball,  Extra  Early  Dwarf,  Erfurt. 
Danish  Giant  or  Dry  Weather.  15  cents  pa'-kare; 
$1.50  ounce;  $5  ‘.i-pound.  No  more  reliable  seed 
grown.  E.  L.  THOMPSON.  81  Quebec  St,  Portland,  Mairc 


Strawberry  Plants}; 


-All  leading  vai  ieii'-y 
Northern  grown,  iff  - 11 
thousand.  CATALOGUE 
FREE.  Harry  L.  Squires,  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 


TH  E^RI  N1DAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 

Why  not  lay  the  roofing  of  genuine  Trinidad  Lake 
Asphalt?  You  know  this  is  “Nature’s  everlasting  \va- 
terproofer’’,  and  that  it  gives  resisting  life  to  roofing. 

Why  risk  your  time  and  money  on  roofings  you  don’t  know 
about,  when  it  doesn't  cost  any  more  to  he  on  the  safe  side? 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Gcnasco.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  The 
Kant-Leak  Kleet  for  smooth  surface  Gcnasco  waterproofs  seama 
without  cement  and  prevents  nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  /W  \L 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  ami  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  rooting  in  the  world. 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago 
San  Francisco 
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PERSIAN  WALNUTS  IN  THE  U.  S. 

Bulletin  No.  254,  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  devoted  to  the  Persian 
walnut  industry  in  this  country.  Mr. 
E.  R.  Lake,  Assistant  Pomologist  of  the 
Bureau,  has  made  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  nut,  its  varieties  and  distribution, 
and  in  a  series  of  interesting  plates  he 
shows  over  80  different  forms  of  the 
nuts. 

The  chief  use  of  the  nuts  is  as  food, 
mainly  dessert  and  confections.  In 
Europe  the  oil  of  walnuts  is  much 
esteemed,  both  as  a  substitute  for  olive 
oil  and  as  a  drying  oil  for  artists’  use. 
While  the  oil  may  be  made  from  cull 
nuts,  they  must  not  be  moldy  or  rancid, 
and  the  best  oil  is  made  from  light- 
colored  kernels.  So  far  but  little  wal¬ 
nut  oil  has  been  made  in  this  country, 
but  it  is  possible  that  this  outlet  will  be 
necessary  as  closer  grading  becomes  the 
rule.  Large  quantities  of  green  walnuts 
are  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
Holland  and  England  for  use  in  pickles, 
catsups,  etc.,  a  70-gallon  cask  costing 
the  importer  $15  to  $18. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the 
Persian  walnut  grows  in  many  widely 


BUDDING  BY  T-SIIIELD.  Fig.  245. 


a,  cutting  bud ;  6,  bud  after  removal. 

separated  regions — France,  Italy.  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  China, 
Chile  and  the  United  States — it  is  only 
in  restricted  areas  of  each  that  the 
choicer  grades  are  produced,  as  in  the 
Grenoble  district  of  France,  near  Sor¬ 
rento,  Italy,  and  in  southern  California. 
For  several  years  past  efforts  have  been 
made  to  extend  the  area  of  profitable 
walnut  culture  in  the  United  States 
through  the  use  of  native  stocks  on 
which  to  graft  the  Persian  sorts.  Work 
with  the  American  stocks,  Juglans  nigra 
and  J.  California,  has  given  excellent 
results,  while  remarkable  developments 
have  followed  top  and  crown  grafting 
upon  certain  hybrids  originating  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  notably  the  Paradox  and  the 
Royal.  Paradox  is  the  offspring  of  a 
cross-pollination  between,  Juglans  regia 
(the  Persian  walnut)  and  J.  California, 
while  the  Royal  is  the  offspring  of  a 
cross  between  J.  nigra  and  J.  Califor¬ 
nia.  4  hese  hybrids  are  said  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  vigorous,  but  are  generally  in¬ 
different  bearers.  However,  the  merits 
of  these  hybrids  as  stocks  do  not  seem 
to  be  fully  determined. 

It  is  observed  that  the  walnut  will 
endure  considerable  rigorous  Winter 
weather  while  dormant,  but  is  sensitive 
to  changes  of  temperature  while  young, 
or  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth.  It 
15  averse  to  great  humidity  and  suffers 
more  from  frost  in  late  Spring  or  early 
Autumn  than  in  Winter.  Practically  all 
the  commercial  crop  of  this  country  is 
produced  in  southern  California,  but  ex¬ 
pensive  plantings  are  being  made  in  the 
•  anta  Clara,  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 

vu-iV0  valleys>  and  the  Umpqua  and 
.  'JUrnette  valleys  of  Washington.  Lim- 
Aed  plantings  are  being  made  in  several 
uther  Pacific  Coast  localities  and  in  sev- 
eral  places  in  the  Eastern  States. 

I  he  leading  market  variety  of  walnut 
tlle  Grenoble,  grown  in  the  valley  of 
T'c  Isere  River  in  southeastern  France, 
file  Grenoble  walnut  is  the  Mayette, 
lough  this  term  sometimes  includes  the 
lanquette  and  the  Parisicnne.  The 
leading  American  product  is  the  Santa 
Barbara,  which  originated  in  California 
out  40  years  ago,  reputed  to  be  a  seed- 
v,"g  ,°™  a  m.u  .'^Ported  from  Chile. 

-  eai  ly  1 50  varieties  and  synonyms  are 


recorded  in  the  bulletin.  We  note  that 
the  Santa  Rosa,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Burbank,  is  described  as  a  chance  seed¬ 
ling  at  San  P'rancisco  many  years  ago, 
later  moved  to  Santa  Rosa,  and  intro¬ 
duced  by  Luther  Burbank. 

As  seedling  walnuts  are  uneven  in 
quality  and  subject  to  blight,  it  is  agreed 
that  budded  or  grafted  trees  should  be 
used  in  commercial  orchards.  Trees 
true  to  name  are  almost  entirely  grafted, 
though  budding  is  coming  into  increas¬ 
ing  use.  The  two  native  Black  walnuts 
and  the  Texan  Rock  walnut  are  the 
stocks  used.  Juglans  nigra  is  advised 
for  the  Eastern  States,  J.  rupestris  for 
Texas  and  the  Southwest,  and  J.  Cali- 
fornica,  northern  and  southern  form, 
for  the  different  sections  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  stocks  are  grown  in  the 
nursery  with  the  same  care  as  other 
nursery  stock,  and  the  work  is  done 
with  the  usual  tools. 

The  principles  employed  are  those  that 
apply  to  grafting  any  deciduous  trees, 
but  the  following  precautions  must  be 
observed:  (1)  Great  care  must  be  ex¬ 
ercised  to  have  dormant  wood  for 
scions;  (2)  the  grafting  must  be  done 
just  as  the  leaf  buds  of  the  stock  are 
unfolding;  (3)  the  cambium  of  stock 
and  scion  must  be  brought  into  exact 
contact;  (4)  the  cleft  in  the  stock  for 
the  reception  of  the  scion  shall  be  clean 
cut  and  so  made  as  to  grip  the  tongue 
of  the  scion  firmly;  (5)  the  scion  shall 
be  made  from  carefully  selected  wood 


with  a  smooth,  clean-cut  tongue;  (6)  the 
wound'  shall  be  covered  with  adhesive 
wax  or  paste  impervious  to  water  or 
air  until  the  union  of  stock  and  scion  is 
fully  effected.  The  graft  must  be  fre¬ 
quently  inspected,  as  it  must  be  abso¬ 
lutely  airtight,  and  thus  should  be  re¬ 
waxed  if  the  covering  cracks  or  melts. 

Budding  has  not  yet  been  done  largely, 
but  it  is  believed  that  it  will  gradually 
displace  the  more  uncertain  crown 
grafting.  Plump  one-year  buds  are  best, 
buds  of  the  current  season’s  growth 
being  unsatisfactory.  The  buds  may  be 
taken  from  the  base  of  the  current 
year’s  growth,  or  from  scion  wood  cut 
during  the  Winter  and  kept  fully  dor¬ 
mant.  Such  bud  wood  should  be  placed 
in  moist  sand  about  two  weeks  before 
budding  is  to  be  done.  The  T  and  in¬ 
verted  T  methods  were  found  unsatis¬ 
factory,  and  the  hinge  and  flute  bud 
were  used.  Special  care  is  needed  in 
wrapping  and  waxing.  If  the  budding 
is  done  in  hot  weather  it  is  desirable  to 
cover  the  bud  with  a  paper  sack  for 
protection,  which  can  be  removed  about 
10  days  later,  and  the  wax  also. 

Little  pruning  is  required  by  the  wal¬ 
nut.  It  is  found  that  low  close  heads 
favor  blight,  while  high  open  heads  dis¬ 
courage  it.  Cultivation  and  irrigation 
are  similar  to  other  orchards,  but  there 
is  now  an  increasing  use  of  cover  crops. 
Although  tons  of  leaves  fall  on  the 
ground  in  the  Autumn  few  of  these  be? 
come  incorporated  with  the  soil,  as  with 


clean  tillage  they  blow  away.  It  has 
become  evident  that  cover  crops  are 
needed  to  keep  up  fertility,  hence  the 
use  of  Winter  and  Hairy  vetch,  fenu¬ 
greek,  Canada  field  peas,  Bur  clover, 
Sweet  clover,  and  such  volunteer  plants 
as  alfilaria  (a  variety  of  storksbill, 
Erodium  cicutarium)  and  mustard.  In 
young  orchards  truck  crops  may  be 
grown  during  the  first  few  years,  but 
root  crops  are  avoided,  as  they  attract 
gophers,  which  eat  the  roots  of  the 
trees.  Such  fillers  as  peaches,  plums, 
prunes,  oranges,  lemons,  cherries  and 
early  bearing  apples  are  used,  though 
unless  the  orchardist  bears  in  mind  the 
first  claim  of  his  permanent  crop  it 
is  better  to  avoid  them. 

The  bulletin  discusses  insects  and 
diseases  attacking  the  walnut,  which 
are  few,  and  the  best  methods  of  har¬ 
vesting,  curing  and  storing.  Regarding 
crop  yields,  it  is  said  that  there  are 
authentic  records  of  single  trees  in  Eu¬ 
rope  yielding  as  much  as  2,000  pounds, 
while  the  largest  record  for  an  Ameri¬ 
can  tree  is  712  pounds.  This  tree  is 
a  California  black  walnut  top-worked 
with  the  Santa  Rosa  Persian  walnut, 
and  is  situated  in  a  very  rich  and  fa¬ 
vorable  spot.  When  all  conditions  are 
favorable,  an  acre  of  seedling  trees  20 
years  old  will  produce  1,000  to  1,200 
pounds  of  nuts.  In  an  average  well- 
managed  orchard,  the  trees  being  10,  12 
and  16  years  old,  the  returns 
were  an  average  of  $123.85  per  acre. 


No-Rim- Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


Not  a  Petty  Saving 


Don’t  think  that  Goodyears  won 
their  place  through  any  petty  savings. 

They  were  once  in  bottom  place. 
Today  they  outsell,  by  long  odds,  all 
Other  tires  in  the  world. 

They  have  leaped  to  leadership.  The 


Goodyear  demand  has  come  like  an 
avalanche. 

Last  year’s  sales  by  far  exceeded 
our  previous  12  years  put  together. 

It  took  a  vast,  compelling  reason  to 
bring  this  change  about. 


Two  Big  Savings 

The  No -Rim -Cut  tire  —  which 
we  control  —  revolutionized  condi¬ 
tions. 

About  one  in  four  of  all  old- 
type  tires  were  wrecked  by  rim- 
cut  ruin.  The  No-Rim-Cut  tire 
wiped  out  that  loss  completely. 

Then  the  oversize  we  gave  this 
tire  added  10  per  cent  to  the  air 
capacity.  And  that,  with  the  aver¬ 
age  car,  adds  25  per  cent  to  the 
tire  mileage. 

These  two  features  alone  vastly 
altered  the  cost  of  tire  upkeep. 

Other  Savings 

Then,  year  after  year,  we  have 
spent  fortunes  on  re¬ 
search  and  experi¬ 
ment. 


That  department 
now  costs  us  $100,000 
yearly.  And  there 
scores  of  our  experts 
work  all  the  time, 
seeking  ways  to  better 
tires. 

They  test  the  tires 


by  metered  mileage — test  every 
new  idea.  Night  and  day,  four 
tires  at  a  time  are  being  worn  out 
in  our  factory. 

It  was  thus  we  learned,  in  the 
course  of  years,  how  to  give  you 
Goodyear  mileage. 

The  Meters  Tell 

Bear  in  mind  that  meters  are 
now  used  on  countless  cars.  Men 
know  which  tire  is  best. 


The  time  is  past  when 
depend  on  makers’  claims. 


users 


They  measure  mileage,  watch 
their  tire  upkeep.  And  they  tell 
their  results  to  others. 

Over  two  million  Goodyear  tires 


have  gone  out  to  meet  these  tests. 
And  Goodyear  sales  have  doubled 
over  and  over  as  men  proved  out 
the  tires. 

Judge  by  This 

Judge  Goodyear  tires  by  the 
final  verdict  of  the  legions  of  men 
who  have  used  them. 

You  can  see  the  No-Rira-Cut 
feature  —  the  oversize  feature. 
But  the  main  fact  lies  in  their 
records. 

Motor  car  makers  have  con¬ 
tracted  for  890,680  Goodyears  to 
be  used  on  new  cars  this  year. 
And  our  demand  from  users  is 
twice  as  large  as  last  year. 


YEAR 


The  savings  which 
did  that  are  bound  to 
win  you  when  you 
make  one  test. 


AKRON,  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Write  for  the 
Goodyear  Tire  Book 
—  14th -year  edition. 
It  tells  all  known 
ways  to  economize  on 
tires. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont. — Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanviili.,  Ont. 
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Worth 

The 

Price! 


Model  5A  —  Five-pas¬ 
senger  Touring  Car, 
with  electric  starting 
and  lighting  system  and 
complete  equipment— 
Price  f.  o.  b.  Pontiac 
$1700. 

Model  5B— A  big  classy 
Roadster— with  electric 
starting  and  lighting 
system  and  complete- 
equipment — Price  f  .o.b. 
Pontiac  $1600. _ 


Yes,  worth  every  cent.  Your  Carter- 
car  will  give  you  a  dollar’s  worth  of 
perfect  service  for  every  one  hun¬ 
dred  cents  you  invest  It  has  un¬ 
limited  speeds— power  to  climb  steep 
hills  and  travel  through  mud  and 
sand — that’s  efficiency.  A  Cartercar 
has  a  two  unit  transmission,  with¬ 
out  gears  or  clutch,  that’s  simplic¬ 
ity,  making  it  trouble-proof.  And 
with  a  powerful  motor,  strong,  rigid 

construction  throughout  this  car  is  reliable, 
absolutely  reliable  under  the  most  trying 
wear.  This  is  the  car  you’ll  buy,  if  you  are 
after  the  best  value  for  your  money. 

Big  Catalog  Free! 

Send  for  big  64  page  book,  learn  about  this 
remarkable  car,  and  then  get  in  touch  with 
our  nearest  agent. 

c- - »■  Cartercar 

fdxteCCiU*  Company 

^  Pontiac,  Mich* 


A  Price  Easy 


Pay 


Ideal  for 
Hilly  Country — 
Simple — Few  Parts 
—  Medium  Power 


LIGHT-  STRONG  -  BIG  CAPACITY 


It  will  soon  pay  for  itself,  Mr.  Thresherman.  It  will  serve  you  faithfully. 
II';'''/  Don’t  invest  in  one  of  the  bridge-breakets,  the  kind  that  cost  so  much  to  haul  and 
operate.  Figure  on  a  Gray  and  compare  the  big  saving  in  first  cost.  You’ll  get 
W  the  same  capacity  and  durability  In  a  lighter  machine  if  you  buy  one  of  our 

THRESHERS 

73  years  of  experience  stand  back  of  them.  We 
are  known  from  coast  to  coast.  Gray  Thresh¬ 
ers  are  famous  for  durability,  simplicity,  accessi¬ 
bility,  few  parts,  uniform  threshing,  low  repair 
cost,  easy  transportation,  great  strength,  and  low  first  cost. 
We  make  many  sizes  for  the  farmer’s  private  use  or  for  con¬ 
tracting  Threshermen.  Send  postal  now  for  our  brand  new 
recently  rewritten  Catalog  with  new  pictures.  It’s  free. 
SONS,  14  South  Street,  Middletown  Springs.  Vermont 


Gray  Threshers 
Gray  Horse  Powers 
Gray  Saw  Machines 
Gray  Ensilage  Cutters 
Gray  Gasoline  Elngines 

A.  W.  GRAY’S 


HANDY  BINDER 


JUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

<Ibe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


FRUIT  BASKETS  AND  CRATES 


OF  ALL  KIIS/OS 


Write  for  free  Circular 
and  Price-List. 


WEBSTER  BASKET  CO., 

Box  20,  Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  N.Y 


409  Pearl  Street  New  York  City 


B0R0WAX 

(Keg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.) 

Keeps  borers  out  of  peach  and  all  other 
Fruit  Trees.  Why  wait  two  or  three 
years  to  learn  of  its  value  and  during  the 
interval  lose  a  lot  of  money  by  borer  in¬ 
jury.  Better  send  for  a  booklet  at  once 
that  tells  all  about  it— mailed  free.  May, 
June  and  July  are  best  months  for  apply¬ 
ing  Borowax.  Liberal  terms  to  agents 
to  Introduce  Borowax— the  Fruit  Grower’s 
Friend— to  fruit  growers. 

Borowax  Manufacturing  Co., 
Box  262,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Profit 


Get  Free  Book.  Banish  disease  and  blight 
—  kill  insects.  Use  sprayer  that  does  most 

wour£  Brown’s  Auto  Spray  Ni° 

Has  Auto  Pop  Nozzle.  Most  powerful, 
efficient,  economical  for  light  work.  40 
mzes  and  styles— hand  and  power  outfits.  _ 

B  tows' I  Non- Clog  Atomic  Nozile  for  larger  spray  era. 
THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

<8  Jay  Street_ Rochester.  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  QT.  BASKET 
AND  BERRY  CRATE 

Bushel  ami  Half  Bushel  Banket*,  FLe. 
Shipments  made  promptly  on  receipt 
of  order.  Catalogue  free.  Addrean 

H.  H.  AULTFATHER,  Minerva,  O. 


EES  for  the  FARM 

Need  little  attention  and  pay  Mr  profits.  If  you  are 
Interested  in  them  »end  for  a  sample  copy  of  Glean¬ 
ings  In  Bee  Culture.  Also  a  bee  supply  catalog 

THE  A.  L  ROOT  CO..  Box  350,  Medina.  Ohio 


SLUG-SHOT 

USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  29  YEARS 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  FTowers,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular 
prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to 

B.  HAMMOND,  •  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  New  York 


Leveling  and  Grading  Ditches. 

J.  T.  II.,  Mullica  Hill ,  N.  J. — Would  you 
give  some  device  for  leveling  and  grading 
land,  where  the  grade  or  fall  is  irregular? 

Ans. — Fig.  246  shows  a  combination 
leveling  and  plumbing  device  for  grad¬ 
ing  the  bottom  of  a  ditch,  according  to 
any  grade  for  laying  tile.  No.  I  is  a 
straight  piece  of  wood  2x4x48  inches 
long.  Nos.  2,  3,  4  and  5  are  uprights, 
four  of  them,  1x3x79)4  inches.  No.  6 
is  a  triangular  block  at  top  of  uprights. 
At  top  of  the  four  uprights  they  are 
halved  together,  both  sides,  with  block  6 
between,  and  all  are  securely  held  to¬ 
gether  with  four  machine  bolts  i5nx4t4 
inches.  At  the  bottom  the  four  uprights 
2,  3,  4  and  5  are  placed  each  side  of  No. 
1,  at  ends  and  held  in  position  by  eight 
machine  bolts  -i5sx4)4  inches  and  form 
an  isosceles  triangle.  No.  7  is  a  piece 
of  steel  J4x2x60  inches,  attached  with 
countersunk  screws  to  bottom  of  No.  1 
to  prevent  wear.  No.  7  should  he  point¬ 
ed  and  sharp  at  ends,  also  curved  for 
cutting  a  round  groove  for  tile.  No.  8 
is  a  screw  eye.  No.  9  is  cord  with  plumb 
bob  shown  at  10.  No.  11  is  a  steel  seg¬ 


ment  (circular)  and  scale  graduated 
(full  size  to  illustrate)  by  A  inch  up  to 
one  inch,  each  side  of  (0)  zero.  Also  a 
reliable  carpenter’s  or  mason’s  level, 
shown  at  12,  can  be  placed  on  No.  1  and 
held  in  position  by  blocks  and  clamps. 

Level  bubble  is  shown  at  13.  No.  14 
illustrates  an  adjusting  block  to  be  placed 
under  level  at  15  or  16  for  whatever  tile 
grade  may  be  desired. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  No.  1  with 
cutters  is  60  inches  long  or  1-20  of  100 
feet.  Cord  and  plumb  bob  together  are 
also  60  inches  long.  If  a  )4-inch  block 
is  placed  under  end  of  steel  cutters  A  or 
B,  the  plumb  bob  will  register  the  same 
amount  )4  inch,  but  on  the  opposite  side 
of  segment  scale  B  or  A,  respectively, 
from  zero.  One-half  inch  rise  in  five 
feet  would  be  two  inches  rise  in  20  feet 
or  10  inches  rise  in  100  feet,  or  a  grade 
of  ,008)4-  The  adjusting  block  must  be 
specially  fitted  and  adapted  to  the  length 
of  level  for  registering  and  determining 
various  grades.  Adjusting  block  .  lould 
hold  level  bubble  at  center  when  running 
grades.  With  a  little  studying,  figuring 
and  practicing  any  ordinary  grade  can 
he  worked  out  by  either  the  plumb  bob 
or  level  and  run  fairly  accurate.  By  plac¬ 
ing  level  2'/2  feet  higher,  on  uprights, 
the  level  can  be  seen  and  watched  better, 
and  is  more  serviceable.  With  only  a 
little  dirt  to  take  out  of  bottom  of  ditch 
the  device  can  be  pulled  up  grade,  leav¬ 
ing  ditch  clean  and  ready  for  tile. 

T.  E  .MARTIN. 


Crimson  Clover  With  Wheat. 

C.  W.  K.,  Lacey  Spring,  Va. — Will  Crim¬ 
son  clover  sown  with  wheat  on  corn  ground 
in  the  Fall  injure  the  wheat  crop  before 
it  can  be  harvested?  I  want  something  to 
turn  under  with  the  wheat  stubble  the  next 
Fall  and  then  sow  to  wheat  and  grass. 

Ans. — Crimson  .iover  is  very  com¬ 
monly  sown  here  with  wheat  for  a  hay 
crop  to  cut  when  the  clover  is  in  bloom 
without  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
wheat,  the  idea  being  that  the  wheat  will 
help  the  curing  of  the  clover.  At  pres¬ 
ent  I  see  this  wheat  thriving  a  around 
me  and  looking  well,  while  on  fields  of 
wheat  intended  for  grain,  and  in  which 
there  is  no  clover,  have  been  turning  red 
in  the  cooi  wet  weather,  and  it  looks 
as  though  the  clover  is  doing  no  harm 
to  the  wheat.  I  have  never  sown  the 
Crimson  clover  with  wheat  intended  for 
grain,  but  in  North  Carolina  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Red  clover,  sown  with  wheat  in  the 
Fall,  will  often  be  in  bloom  before  the 
wheat  is  harvested,  and  I  have  never 
seen  any  damage  done.  While  I  know 
of  no  carefully  conducted  comparative 
experiments  with  Crimson  clover  and 
without,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  se¬ 
rious  damage  will  be  done  to-  the  wheat. 


The  clover  will  probably  he  dead  by  the 
time  the  wheat  is  harvested.  If  I  had 
that  field  I  would  turn  the  dead  clover 
as  soon  as  the  wheat  has  been  taken  off, 
and  would  sow  cow  peas  on  the  land  in 
preparation  for  the  wheat  again.  Mow 
these  for  hay,  and  then  do  not  replow 
for  the  wheat,  for  the  plowing  for  the 
peas  will  be  equal  to  the  usual  fallow, 
but  disk  the  land  finely  three  or  four 
inches  deep  and  you  will  get  better  re¬ 
sults  than  by  replowing  that  late.  Give 
the  peas  a  dressing  of  300  pounds  an 
acre  of  acid  phosphate  and  put  them  in 
with  a  wheat  drill  set  to  sow  two  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  an  acre  and  you  will  get  a 
better  and  more  uniform  stand,  and  the 
growing  of  the  peas  will  greatly  improve 
the  chances  for  another  wheat  crop. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Who  Owns  the  Fence  ? 

F.  Kew  York.— A  sells  B  a  farm  on  a 
contract  adjoining  A.  The  contract  spec! 
lies  that  B  shall  build  and  maintain  a  lin  • 
fence  the  entire  length  between  A  and  I!, 
as  long  as  grass  grows  and  water  runs! 
When  B  paid  for  his  farm  A  had  this 
fence  clause  put  in  the  deed,  and  it  has 
been  on  record  for  over  30  years.  Now 
there  has  been  a  public  highway  built, 
which  runs  the  entire  length  of  La  farm, 
just  as  close  to  the  fence  ns  they  couki 
work  without  getting  their  horse  hurt  on 
the  wire  fence.  Since  the  road  has  been 
built  B  says  tile  fence  does  not  belong 
to  him,  and  can  A  make  him  still  keep 
the  fence  up? 

.  Ans. — A  can  still  compel  B  to  main¬ 
tain  the  fence.  The  building  of  the  new 
highway  does  not  change  B’s  covenant 
to  keep  the  line  fence  in  repair.  Tile 
road  having  been  built  wholly  on  B’s 
land,  the  original  fence  still  remains  the 
line  fence.  However,  B  can  recover  the 
expense  he  is  put  to  in  building  and 
maintaining  the  additional  fence,  under 
Sec.  227  of  the  Highway  Law  of  New 
York,  which  reads  as  follows:  “When¬ 
ever  a  highway  or  private  road  shall  he 
laid  along  the  division  line  between  lands 
of  two  or  more  persons,  and  wholly 
upon  one  side  of  the  line,  and  the  land 
upon  both  sides  is  cultivated  or  im¬ 
proved,  the  person  owning  or  occupying 
the  lands  adjoining  such  highway  or 
road  shall  be  paid  for  building  and  * 
maintaining  such  additional  fence  as 
they  may  be  required  to  build  or  main¬ 
tain,  by  reason  of  the  laying  out  and 
opening  such  highway  or  road;  which 
damages  shall  he  ascertained  and  de¬ 
termined  in  the  same  manner  that  other 
damages  are  ascertained  and  determined 
in  the  laying  out  of  highways  or  private 
roads.” 


Size  of  Acre;  Value  of  Hay. 

IIow  many  feet  each  way  constitute  one 
acre  of  land  outside  measurement,  and  what 
is  hay  wortli  per  acre  standing  in  field? 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  j.  h. 

An  acre  of  land  contains  43.560  square 
feet.  A  field  approximately  208  feet  eight 
inches  square  is  an  acre.  In  surveying  land 
is  measured  by  level  chain,  so  that  a  sld 
hill  field  yields  “more  land  to  the  acre" 
than  a  level  one.  The  value  of  an  acre  of 
standing  grass  depends  on  the  quality, 
quantity  and  accessibility  of  the  field.  From 
$8  to  .$10  per  acre  would  cover  the  field 
value  of  many  meadows. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  SOY  BEANS. 

t  notice  a  good  deal  in  farm  papers  about 
sowing  Soy  benns  in  with  silo  corn.  Will 
you  advise  how  much  of  the  beans  to  mix 
with  12  quarts  of  silo  corn  per  acre,  and 
will  the  beans  stand  up  to  be  cut  by  corn 
harvester?  I  wisli  to  try  drilling  corn  this 
year,  two  rows  together ;  that  is.  two  drill 
tubes  open  together,  and  40  iuehes  apart 
two  more.  I  saw  this  advised  in  some 
farm  paper  recently  as  being  better  for 
growing  larger  tonnage  per  acre. 

s.  L.  P. 

Genoa,  N.  Y. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  repeat  the  ad¬ 
vice  given  on  page  640 :  Use  one  peek 

of  beans  to  one  bushel  of  corn,  mix  them 
thoroughly  on  tile  floor,  then  place  them 
in  a  seven-tooth  drill,  stopping  all  hut 
tlie  first,  center  and  last  holes.  This  makes 
tile  rows  28  inches  apart.  Proceed  to  plant 
the  mixture  the  same  as  you  would  were 
it  all  corn.  Care  for  it  the  same,  harvest 
and  cut  the  same,  then  you  have  the 

beaus  thoroughly  mixed  through  the  silage. 
Do  not  get  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  beau 
is  going  to  run  up  the  corn  or  lie  on  the 
ground.  The  nature  of  the  Soy  bean  is  to 
stand  erect,  and  it  is  self-supporting.  1 
never  had  any  experience  in  planting  in 

rows  two  drill  tubes  together,  then  skip 
40  inches,  but  it  may  he  all  right.  There 
will  be  no  trouble  about  harvesting  the 

beans  witli  the  corn  harvester.  Sow  the 
same  amount  of  the  corn  and  bean  mixture 
you  would  if  it  were  all  corn. 

A.  COLI.SOX. 


Farm  Management  by  G.  F.  War¬ 
ren,  Ph.  D.  This  book  makes  a  study  oi 
business  principles  as  applied  to  farmin'; 
Among  the  subjects  discussed  are  types  oi 
farming,  diversified  and  specialized  farmin'-, 
intensive  and  extensive  farming,  maintain¬ 
ing  fertility,  etc.  The  chapters  on  farm 
records  and  accounts  will  be  found  e«pe<  ■ 
ally  interesting,  and  there  is  much  t«>  i" 
terest  thinking  men  in  what  is  said  about 
farm  lay-out,  and  the  question  of  buy  n  . 
or  renting.  Published  by  the  Marinin"  i 
Company,  New  York;  590  pages,  freely  Hi’ 
st rated ;  price  $1.75  net,  postage  16  cent- 
additional 
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HEN  YOU  SPRAY  against  potato  bugs  with  Paris  Green 
or  Arsenate  of  Lead  you  simply  protect  your  vines, — 
keep  insects  from  damagmg  or  destroying  something  you 
already  have.  You  incur  that  additional  expense  for 
protecting  the  crop  which  your  soil,  fertilizer  and  labor 
would  give  you.  You  do  not  add  a  dollar  of  value 
:rop  by  doing  it.  But  when  you 


Prices  25  pounds,  1  stone  crock,  4.00 

of  50  pounds,  1  keg,  7.50 

Pyrox  100  pounds,  1  keg,  13.50 

300  pounds,  1  keg,  38.00 

500  pounds,  1  cask,  60.00 

Goods  delivered  free  on  hoard  cars  or  boat  or  to  Express  Companies  at 
Boston,  Baltimore,  or  Cincinnati.  Terms  cash  with  order.  In  ordering, 
write  plainly  the  number  of  pounds  desired  and  whether  you  wish  ship¬ 
ment  made  by  express  or  freight,  the  name  of  the  place  to  which  you  wish  it 
shipped,  and  your  post-office  address. 

Remember,  Pyrox  kills  insects,  rusts,  blights,  and  fungous 
diseases  on  fruits,  vegetables,  potatoes,  trees,  and  flowers. 

One  mixture  serves  two  purposes,  saving  in  cost  of  application. 

All  ready  to  use  by  mixing  w  ith  w  ater,  saving  in  time  and  labor. 

Sticks  to  foliage;  rains  do  not  wash  it  off,  saving  in  time,  labor, 
and  material. 


>YR0X-H}Y 


8owb--\'* 


PYROX 


INSECTICIDE  COMPANY 

BOSTON  -  BALTIMORE  -  CINCINNATI 


Pamphlet  on  Potatoes  Mailed  Free 

Additional  List  of  1500  Agents  and  Dealers 
will  be  sent  free  on  request. 


DISTRIBUTERS  IN  PRINCIPAL  CENTERS 

jnes  PITTSFIELD,  MASS.  Frank  Howard 
bourn  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  O.  H.  Dickinson 
-o.  H.  C.  Puffer  Co. 

•sgood  WORCESTER,  MASS.  Ross  Bros.  Co. 

PORTLAND,  MICH.  Dalo  S.  Pierce 
Store,  ANOKA,  MINN.  J.  F.  Johnson 
?h  St.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI.  NeudonT 
inters’  Hdw.  Co. 

;e  Co.  CONCORD,  N.  H.  Thompson  &  iloague 
Co.  Co. 

.erCo.  KEENE,  N.  H.  Spencer  Hdw.  Co. 

Whit-  MANCHESTER,  N.  H.  John  B.  Varkk 

Co. 

Bates  NASHUA,  N.  H.  The  Whittemore  Sc  Am- 
:ticide  brose  Co. 

Bidg.  GLASSBORO,  N.  J.  The  John  Repp  Es- 
Hdw.  tate,  General  Agents  for  Southern  N.  J. 

>ro  St.  CRANBURY,  N.  J.  John  H.  Barclay 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  O.  W.  Clark  &  Son 
COOPERSTOWN,  N  Y.  Tibbits&Root 
CORTLAND,  N.  Y.  H.  A.  Vail 
JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y.  Wellman  Bros. 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  Stump  &  Walter  Co. 
„  50  Barclay  St. 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store,  25  Barclay  St. 

B.  G.  Pratt.  50  Church  St. 
ROCHESTER,  N.Y.  Burr  &  Starkwether, 
40  Stone  St. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  F.  H.  Ebeling 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO  Bowker  Insecticide 
Co.,  2nd  National  Bank  Bldg. 
FLORA  DALE,  PA.  Edwin  C.  Tvson 
HARRISBURG,  PA.  VV.  S.  Schell.  130 
E.  Market  St. 

HONESDALE,  PA.  Murray  Co. 
LANCASTER,  PA.  Sprecher  &  Gans 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  Henry  F.  Michell 

Co. 

Moore  Seed  Co.,  125  Market  St. 
Henry  A.  Dreer,  714  Chestnut  St. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA.  The  I.  W.  Scott  Co.. 

5  Graeme  St. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.  Providence  Seed 

Co. 

BELLOWS  FALLS, VT.  Howard  Hdw.  Co. 
BURLINGTON,  VT.  J.  O.  Middlebrook 

6  Sons 

RUTLAND,  VT.  W.  C.  Landon  &  Co. 
HARRISONBURG,  VA.  C.  A.  Sprinkle* 
_  Son 

LYNCHBURG,  VA.  Lynchburg  Imple¬ 
ment  Co. 

NORFOLK, V A.  Norfolk  Farm  Supply  Co. 
ANTIGO.  WIS.  Dr.  J.  H.  Baker 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

When  I  was  a  boy  it  was  a  part  of  the 
proper  week’s  ending  to  speak  or  sing  a 
little  poem  : 

“IIow  pleasant  is  Saturday  night 
When  we’ve  tried  all  the  week  to  be 
good.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  never  tried 
very  hard.  As  a  much  more  substantial 
fact  I  never  yet  saw  a  person  who  made 
such  a  continuous  trial  and  then  an¬ 
nounced  his  struggle  who  ever  reached 
much  beyond  a  hand-made  goodness!  I 
know  a  bad  boy  who  was  afterward  poet 
of  his  college  class  who  wrote  two  more 
lines  to  the  poem : 

“And  haven’t  succeeded  a  mite 

And  wouldn’t  know  how  if  we  could.” 

This  boy  kept  this  version  for  private 
thought  until  he  grew  up — but  ho  is  not 
the  first  poet  who  lacked  the  courage  to 
let  loose  his  real  thought ! 

At  any  rate  we  thought  of  this  on  the 
evening  of  May  17  as  we  got  up  close 
to  the  open  fire.  A  fire  at  the  middle  of 
May?  Y  es,  and  an  overcoat  as  well.  It 
is  not  the  fault  of  New  Jersey,  but  some 
sort  of  penalty  that  has  been  tied  to  her. 
No  rain  for  nearly  three  weeks,  and  cold 
dry  winds  and  frosty  nights.  You  older 
men  may  have  had  experience  in  calling 
upon  some  young  person  in  bygone  years. 
If  you  saw  her  daughter  now  you  would 
most  likely  call  her  just  an  ordinary 
girl  in  white  dress  and  ribbons,  not  at  all 
likely  to  set  any  worlds  on  fire.  Yet  her 
mother  had  you  burning  up.  You  hung 
about,  took  all  her  rebuffs  and  snubs 
meekly  and  played  the  slave  generally. 
Now  and  then  you  would  use  up  all  your 
available  cash  and  buy  a  present  for  her. 
She  never  seemed  to  care  anything  for  it, 
and  you  would  start  home  like  a  school 
boy  who  has  been  whipped  unjustly.  As 
you  got  to  the  gate  something  tempted  you 
to  glance  back  and  you  caught  the  young 
minx  with  a  look  on  her  face  that  healed 
the  wound  and  made  the  future  seem  like 
an  avenue  paved  with  marble  and  alive 
with  electric  lights.  That  young  person 
iu  her  behavior  reminds  one  of  May, 
1913,  in  New  Jersey.  With  the  finest 
fruit  crop  we  ever  had  in  sight  May  has 
scowled  and  smiled,  scolded  and  cried, 
until  we  hardly  knew  where  we  were 
coining  out.  I  went  ahead  in  the  belief 
that  sooner  or  later  these  young  persons 
conclude  that  smiling  is  less  work  than 
scolding,  so  we  did  our  best  with  the 
fruit. 

As  we  get  up  close  to  the  fire  we  can 
review  the  week — spraying,  hoeing  and 
seeding.  There  are  numerous  citizens  of 
Hope  Farm  who  will  vote  Merrill  no 
gentleman.  I  thought  he  looked  like  one 
as  he  ended  the  week  blackened  and 
bleached  with  lime-sulphur  and  poison. 
No  eating  bug  could  have  associated  with 
him  and  had  any  chance  for  life,  so  it  was 
the  army  of  Codling-worms  that  voted  him 
no  gentleman.  We  tried  out  the  new  power 
sprayer  for  the  first  time.  A  little 
stream  of  water  runs  from  a  hidden 
spring  down  the  lane.  Merrill  scraped 
out  a  large  hole  and  put  a  dam  at  the 
lower  end.  At  the  top  of  this  dam  is  a 
plank  with  a  pipe  through  it  to  take  care 
of  the  overflow.  The  big  power  sprayer 
was  driven  beside  this  little  pond  and  the 
end  of  a  “tank  filler”  put  into  a  tin  pan 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  Then  a  twist 
of  the  starter  sent  the  engine  at  work 
and  this  water  was  rapidly  sucked  up 
into  the  tank.  It  was  enough  to  make 
any  back  straighten  up  a  little  to  remem¬ 
ber  how  in  former  years  this  water  has 
been  pumped  up  by  hand  or  lifted  in 
buckets.  When  the  tank  was  full  it  was 
an  easy  matter  to  put  in  the  poison.  As 
we  were  after  the  Codling-worm  we  used 
about  one  gallon  of  commercial  lime- 
sulphur  and  say  2%  pounds  arsenate  of 
lead  to  50  gallons  of  water.  This  takes 
care  of  the,  eating  insects  and  gives  a 
little  help  with  plant  disease.  As  for 
stirring  up  the  mixture  there  is  a  device 
inside  the  tank  like  the  screw  on  a  steam 
boat  which  whips  the  water  into  foam. 

Tom  and  Broker  called  it  play  to  haul 
this  sprayer  around.  They  went  on  be¬ 
tween  two  rows  of  trees  with  the  engine 
coughing  and  spitting  and  the  spray  puf¬ 
fing  out  through  the  nozzles  like  smoke. 
The  wind  was  high  at  times,  but  the  fine 
mist  of  spray  sifted  through  the  trees 
and  covered  everything.  Before  Satur¬ 
day  night  every  apple  tree  had  been 
sprayed  as  never  before.  With  the 
weather  we  have  had  this  year  the  work 


could  not  have  been  properly  done  with 
the  hand-power  sprayer.  This  week’s 
work  convinces  me  that  it  will  pay  a  man 
with  10  acres  or  more  of  bearing  apple 
trees  to  invest  in  a  power  outfit.  If  we 
were  sure  of  settled  weather  just  after 
the  bloom  falls  we  might  get  through 
with  a  hand  pump,  but  year  after  year, 
with  us,  there  will  come  a  combination 
of  rain  and  high  wind  just  when  the 
worms  are  ready  to  crawl  and  eat.  They 
will  no  more  change  their  habits  to  ac¬ 
commodate  us  than  the  French  would 
have  held  off  for  a  few  days  at  Waterloo 
in  order  to  let  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
gather  his  army  together.  In  order  to  do 
a  full  job  we  shall  go  all  over  these  trees 
again  in  about  two  weeks — using  a  little 
less  of  the  poison.  By  the  middle  of 
June  the  young  San  Jose  scales  will  be 
crawling  if  the  old  ones  have  not  been 
killed  out.  We  shall  watch  for  them, 
and  if  they  are  numerous  get  after  our 
best  trees  at  least  with  a  weak  lime-sul¬ 
phur  solution  or  kerosene  emulsion.  It 
will  take  four  or  five  Summer  sprayings 
to  handle  the  various  broods,  but  the 
power  sprayer  will  enable  us  to  keep  our 
best  trees  clean  at  least. 

A  week  ago,  for  a  few  hours  at  least, 
we  would  have  sold  our  strawberry  crop 
for  very  little  money.  Thick  ice  formed 
on  the  water  tubs  and  the  plants  were  at 
the  height  of  their  bloom.  It  did  not 
seem  possible  that  they  could  endure  such 
cold.  We  would  have  built  fires  around 
the  field,  but  the  wind  was  so  fierce  that 
it  seemed  like  trying  to  heat  up  the  whole 
of  New  Jersey  and  part  of  the  Atlantic 
thrown  in.  To  my  surprise  only  part  of 
the  flowers  turned  black — the  others 
seem  to  be  forming  berries  properly.  The 
soil  is  naturally  moist,  and  we  are 
ashamed  to  say  that  part  of  it  was  quite 
foul  with  chickweed.  This  with  some 
pepper-grass  grew  up  around  the  vines. 
I  think  this  gave  some  protection.  We 
have  had  two  Italians  hoeing  out  these 
fields,  and  as  they  cleaned  out  this  foul 
stuff  they  shook  the  roots  free  and  left 
it  as  a  mulch  on  top  of  th&  manure  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  This  would  not  do  iu  a 
wet  season,  but  with  these  dry,  cold 
winds  the  weeds  are  killed  and  also  pro¬ 
tect  the  soil  and  prevent  the  loss  of  mois¬ 
ture.  I  think  this  heavy  mulch  also 
helped  to  protect  the  plants.  At  any 
rate  we  seem  to  have  come  through  this 
fearful  cold  snap  with  a  good  chance  for 
a  crop.  So  we  enter  the  first  order  for 
five  crates  to  be  delivered  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June.  This  is  for  a  “sociable.” 
Last  year  they  ordered  three  crates  and 
did  not  have  enough.  What  will  we  do 
with  this  weed  mulch  on  the  berries?  If 
the  weather  keeps  dry,  leave  it  where  it 
is  until  after  picking.  Then  take  it  out 
and  pile  it  around  the  nearby  trees  so  as 
to  get  in  with  cultivator  and  hoe  to  clean 
the  berry  crop.  You  see  we  fruit  our 
Marshall  plants  four  or  five  years  with 
profit.  It  would  not  pay  to  handle  them 
as  we  do  and  fruit  only  two  years. 

At  odd  times  during  the  week  we  have 
been  plowing  and  planting.  It  is  the  old 
plan  of  following  plowing  with  the  lime 
and  fitting  for  corn  as  soon  as  possible. 
About  1 M:  acre  of  cattle  beets  or  man¬ 
gels  have  thus  far  been  seeded.  This  is 
more  than  enough  to  enable  us  to  learn 
how  to  grow  them.  This  is  a  fine  crop 
for  home  feeding  and  also  for  sale  in 
small  quantities  to  poultrymen  as  green 
Winter  food.  The  Crimson  clover  is 
about  two  feet  high — the  best  crop  of  it 
we  ever  grew.  It  will  be  cut  May  19  for 
hay.  I  would  like  to  put  it  all  under, 
but  we  need  the  hay  more  than  the  trees 
need  the  clover.  For  this  clover  is  iu  a 
block  of  Baldwins  which  persist  in  mak¬ 
ing  wood  rather  than  fruit.  Corn  plant¬ 
ing  will  begin  next  week  and  we  are  to 
do  a  little  outside  spraying  with  the  big 
sprayer.  The  first  cultivating  must  be¬ 
gin  soon  and  there  is  more  plowing  to 
do.  There  is  work  enough  for  all  down 
to  the  garden  which  the  Redheads  have 
started  at  the  end  of  the  peach  orchard. 

II.  w.  c. 


Destroying  Caterpillar  Nests. — 
The  tiny  nests  of  the  tent  caterpillar  will 
be  found  in  April  and  May  in  the  crotches 
of  small  trees  from  three  to  six  feet  from 
the  ground.  Look  for  them  in  the  old 
fence  rows  and  along  the  roadside,  and 
especially  in  the  wild  cherry  trees.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  to  destroy  them  now. 
Wipe  them  out.  Don’t  wait  until  they 
have  gone  up  into  the  tree-tops  out  of 
reach.  The  “boy  scouts”  might  rid  the 
country  of  them,  but  don’t  wait  for  them. 
Do  it  yourself.  w.  c.  P. 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 


Adriance  Mower 


Flying 
Dutchman 
Hay  Loader 


Flying  Dutchman 
Side  Delivery  Rake 
and  Tedder 


A  Rake  all  the  time — «  Tedder 
^  when  you  need  it  . 


Runs  Easiest 
Lasts  Longest 


Here  are  a  few  of  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Features  of  this  famous 
mower — 

Clutch  is  on  high  speed 


so  that  knife 
tly  when  it  is 
action. 

able  Carrying 
takes  all  unnec 
weight  off  the  Bar 
it  on  the  wheels, 
ducing  draft  and 


crank  shaft 
starts  instan 
thrown  into 

Adjust 
Spring 
essary 
and  puts 
thereby  re 
increasing 
traction 

power.  Front  and  rear  hinges 

of  Coupling  Frame  are  in  exact  line,  per¬ 
mitting  Bar  to  move  up  and  down  freely  with¬ 
out  binding.  The  Adriance  Cutter  Bar  always 
follows  the  ground,  no  matter  how  uneven  it  is. 

Cutter  Bar  may  be  securely  folded  over  the 
tongue,  insuring  against  accident. 


Pawls  and  Ratchets  are 
in  plain  sight  and  so  sub¬ 
stantial  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  being  broken 
or  lost. 

Forward  Acting  Foot 
Lever  raises  Bar  easily 
with  natural  movement 
of  the  leg— without  dan¬ 
ger  to  driver. 

Send  for  Special  Adri¬ 
ance  Mower  Book. 

^One-Man  Hay  Loader 

Anyone  can  handle  the  Fly¬ 
ing  Dutchman  Hay  Loader. 
It  works  on  new  principle 
that  entirely  does  away  with 
trouble-makingcams, drums, 
chains,  sprockets,  rope  webs 
and  gear  wheels  —  nothing  to 
get  out  of  order. 

The  long  swinging  pitmans 
get  power  direct  from  the  axle, 
giving  light  draft  and  long  life. 
Long  slow  stroke  does  not  break 
the  hay  nor  shake  machine  to  pieces. 
Yielding  deck  effectually  prevents  clogging. 
Swath  or  Windrow  handled  without  adjustment  of  any  kind.  Frame 
construction  is  all  steel.  It  cannot  warp,  sag,  rot  or  get  out  of  shape. 

Two  Tools  at  the  Price  of  One 

Saves  cost  and  storage  of  one  tool.  Take 
out  one  bolt,  shift  the  gears  and  reverse 
the  forks  and  in  less  than  five  minutes 
you  change  this  Side  Delivery  Rake 
to  a  Hay  Tedder.  In  either  form 
a  complete,  substantial  tool. 

With  exception  of  the  tongue 
it  is  built  entirely  of  steel. 

Has  simplest  possible  gearing 
—no  chains  being  used. 

Look  for  the  Flying 
Dutchman  Dealer 

He  will  gladly  show  you  any  of 
the  famous  Flying  Dutchman 
Line,  which  includes  Moline 
Plows,  Mandt  Wagons,  Low 
Down  Manure  Spreaders,  Moni¬ 
tor  Double  Disc  Drills, 

Henney  Buggies,  McDon¬ 
ald  Pitlcss  Scales  and 
Adriance  Harvesting 
Machinery— each  the  best 
of  its  kind. 

Descriptive  Booklet  of  any  of  the 
above  mailed  postpaid.  Address  Dept.  125 


Moline  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  Ill. 


New  York  Moline  Plow  Co. 

Poughkcep.dc,  N.  Y. 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


(prevent  damage  to  eggs.  garden  truck,  iruits,  live  stock  I 
| on  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soon! 
|save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices  -WagQXI  l/LSt  I 
|  longer — horses  benefited — thousands  iu  use — “my  wagon  J 
rides  like  auto"  says  one.  Get  a  pair  at  dealers. 

If  not  at  dealer's  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey’s. 

|  40  sizes — fit  any  wagon — sustain  any  load  to 
|  10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO..  71617th  Sf..  Racine,  Wit. 


GUARANTEED 


{{■■■■Hai  H  kills  Prairie  P<>^- 
H  Sa  U  5? K  jn  Woodchucks,  ( Sojilu  r  - 
PEE  Bgl  fift  find  Grain  Insects 

U  flfl  "The  wheelsofthe  god* 

“  ***  "  B  "  grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 

ingly  small.'’  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

“'1V,\di'Fuina  Carbon  Bisulphide 

TAYI.OK  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Penn  1N-  *  ~ 

raw  grounFTime 

Good  for  ell  Crop,.  Quickly  available. 

Order  now.  _  v 

F.  r.  CON  LEV  LIME  CO.,  -  UTICA,  N.  V. 


you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-\.  and  you  11  get  a  Ql 

“  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Run  on  gaxoliuc,  kerosene,  distillate, 
any  cheap  fuel  oil.  Cost  less  to  run — 
develop  more  power.  Patent  throttle 
gives  three  engines  in  one.  Many  other 
exclusive  features — guaranteed  10 
years— we  pay  freight— 30  days'  fres 
trial.  Send  for  catalogue  today 


fast  growing  L 
profit  $18  to  $2 
Mensch,  Dixon 
$200  to  $300  net 
men  are  using 

Cflopl 

Simple  I  ih«rt. 
•a  A.B.C.  1  In 


■•wist  v^aior  214 !•  31^  ESS&Xa&B 

«a»aa  too,  per  hour  ^ 

Our  special  terms  to  responsible  people  let  you 
■tart  with  little  money.  And  you  pay  from  your 
profits.  Unless  we  knew  the  Sandwich  will  make 
you  stacks  of  ready  cash,  we  could  not  sell  this  way. 

Gas  Engine  on  Same  Truck 

Here’s  the  most  complete  hay  baling  outfit  in 
existence.  _  Pull  power  is  driven  from  encrine  to 
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Ruralisms 


The  Bethlehemite  Apple. 

IF.  8.  It.,  Greensburg,  Pa. — Would  Mr. 
Van  Deman  toll  us  something  about  the 
Bethlehemite  apple?  I  think  its  origin  is 
Ohio,  It  is  an  old  apple,  not  catalogued  at 
present. 

Ans. — The  Bethlehemite  apple  is  one 
that  originated  in  Ohio  many  years  ago, 
and  is  even  now  almost  unknown,  per¬ 
haps  because  there  is  nothing  superior 
enough  in  its  character  to  bring  it  to 
general  notice.  It  is  medium  in  size, 
round  to  conical  in  shape,  red  striped  in 
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to  such  a  degree  that  the  vines  cannot 
carry  their  crop,  it  is  also  quite  possible 
that  there  are  some  other  influences  det¬ 
rimental  to  them.  Rotation  of  crop  is 
necessary;  we  have  trouble  with  both 
sweet  and  garden  peas  when  they  are 
put  in  the  same  place  several  successive 
seasons.  A  sandy  loam  containing  a 
good  deal  of  humus  is  the  most  favor¬ 
able  soil,  and  some  quickly  available 
nitrogen  is  needed,  as  early  plantings 
begin  growing  before  soil  nitrification 
is  active;  a  2-8-10  fertilizer  is  quite 
commonly  applied  at  the  rate  of  500 
pounds  to  the  acre.  Fresh  manure 
should  not  be  applied  the  season  of 
planting,  though  it  may  be  used  if  well 
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From  Hundreds 
To  Thousands 


SLIP  BUDDING.  Fig.  247. 
a,  stock;  h,  ready  for  bud;  c,  bud  in 
place ;  d,  bud  completely  wrapped. 

color,  mild  subacid  in  flavor  and  of  very 
good  quality.  It  keeps  well  up  to  late 
Winter  and  is  really  a  desirable  apple 
for  family  use,  but  when  compared  with 
Winesap,  Jonathan  and  some  other 
standard  varieties  there  is  nothing  about 
Bethlehemite  to  warrant  planting  it  in¬ 
stead.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Sod  Mulch  on  Hillsides. 


O.  G.  8.,  Louisville,  Kg. — I  own  a  tract 
of  rough  land  which  is  good  fruit  land.  I 
have  a  splendid  peach  orchard  on  this  land 
and  am  thinking  of  clearing  some  of  the 
hillsides  that  are  too  steep  to  cultivate  to 
advantage  and  put  out  apples  and  pears 
and  cultivate  around  the  trees  only  and 
nit  the  sprouts  between  the  trees  two  or 
three  times  a  year  and  finally  get  a  stand 
of  grass.  I  realize  that  this  plan  is  a 
radical  departure  from  the  usual  method 
of  growing  fruit,  my  object  being  to  utilize 
the  steep  hillsides  and  keep  down  the  cost 
of  cultivation.  1  would  propose  to  give 
the  trees  proper  attention  otherwise  as  re¬ 
gards  pruning  and  spraying. 

Ans. — You  can  grow  good,  business¬ 
like  trees  in  this  way.  They  will  not  be 
as  large  as  cultivated  trees,  but  they  will, 
if  given  good  care,  produce  high-class 
fruit.  If  possible  try  to  plow  two  or 
three  furrows  on  each  side  along  the 
rows  of  trees.  This  will  make  cultiva¬ 
tion  easier  •  and  give  some  protection 
from  lire.  This  will  be  cheaper  and 
better  than  working  around  the  trees 
with  hoe  or  grub,  too.  The  middles 
may  be  left  as  they  are  except  for  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  sprouts.  Grass  will  slowly 
come  in,  and  the  stumps  will  decay  in 
time.  The  great  drawback  in  all  such 
schemes  is  the  danger  from  fire.  In  a 
dry  time  lire  will  start  and  run  along 
the  rows  if  mulch  is  left  there.  The 
furrows  plowed  alongside  the  rows  will 
help  this. 


I  he  Pea  Aphis;  When  Lilacs  Bloom. 

J.  II.  If.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — My  garden 
mis  very  good  soil  and  my  peas  come  up 
'''ll,  with  the  vines  very  vigorous.  They 
"ii r  plenty  ol’  blossoms,  hut  before  the 
pods  amount  to  anything  the  vines  die  at 
uie  bottom,  l  notice  they  have  a  great 
many  small  green  lice  on  them,  about  the 
°r  the  vines.  What  is  the  matter 
w'P  them,  and  what  shall  I  do  to  fix  it? 
‘  ^weet  peas  act  just  about  the  same 
i  1  n*=  before  the  blossoms  amount  to 
in-  ill®'  '  and  a  neighbor  each  set  out 
o  lilac  hushes  six  years  ago  this  Spring. 
c\  do  not  blossom.  How  old  should  they 
i„Peor«  they  blossom?  What  do  you 
'""Ik  is  the  matter  with  them. 

,  Axs--  *  he  pea  aphis,  a  green  plant 
uisf,  often  causes  enormous  losses  in 
oonmercial  plantings  of  peas.  In  gar¬ 
den  culture  you  can  destroy  or  control 
ir,  >y  spraying  both  sides  of  the  leaves 
with  kerosene  emulsion.  It  is  also  a 
..'""1  plan  to  dust  the  little  plants  with 
‘  >ac oo  dust,  just  as  soon  as  they  are 
M;,  Kiiewing  this  when  washed  off. 
me  the  green  fly  is  a  strong  factor 
lc  double,  often  destroying  vitality 


GRAFT  IN  PAPER  BAG.  Fig.  248. 
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rotted,  but  the  ideal  soil  for  peas  is  one 
that  has  been  heavily  manured  the  pre¬ 
vious  season. 

2.  Your  lilacs  certainly  ought  to  bloom, 
but  they  may  be  natural  seedlings  and 
not  grafted  plants.  Seedlings  are  a 
long  time  coming  into  bloom ;  we  have 
some  under  observation  now  10  years 
old  that  have  never  bloomed.  Seedling 
stocks  arc  grown  to  graft  the  named 
varieties  upon,  thus  securing  earlier 
bloom  and  a  plant  true  to  type.  If  your 
shrubs  are  of  this  type  we  do  not  know 
how  you  can  hurry  their  dilatory  bloom. 


Green  Lice  on  Lettuce. 


What  will  kill  green  lice  in  a  green¬ 
house  on  lettuce?  I  have  used  tobacco 
steeped,  also  smoke,  and  get  no  help.  There 
is  some  kind  of  a  drug  they  put  in  the 
dirt  that  will  cheek  them.  Can  you  tell 
nie  what  it  is?  l.  h.  w. 

'  Duke  Center,  Ta. 

Tobacco  in  some  form  is  the  remedy  most 
generally  employed  in  the  control  of  the 
green  fly  or  louse.  For  years  I  used  to¬ 
bacco  stems  for  fumigating'  and  found  them 
very  effective.  One  should  have  a  good 
fumigator  for  the  purpose  as  it  will  keep 
the  flame  in  check  and  diminish  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  burning  the  plants.  Take  tobacco 
stems  in  sufficient  quantity  to  fill  the 
fumigator,  place  them  under  the  greenhouse 
bench  in  a  bunch,  and  sprinkle  them  well 
with  water.  Do  this  in  the  morning  of  the 
day  you  wish  to  fumigate.  Leave  them 
there  until  evening,  when  you  will  And 
them  dampened  through  and  in  the  proper 
condition  for  fumigating.  Now  take  a 
small  shovel  of  red-hot  coals  and  put  them 
in  the  fumigator,  then  fill  it  up  with  the 
dampened  tobacco  stems  and  set  it  in  the 
walk  in  the  center  of  the  greenhouse,  clos¬ 
ing  ventilators  and  doors  tight  so  that 
the  smoke  will  he  confined.  Allow  the 
charge  to  burn  out,  but  it  is  always  well 
to  watch  It  to  see  that  it  is  not  burning 
too  rapidly.  If  it  starts  to  blaze  sprinkle 
it  with  water,  just  enough  to  put  down  the 
flame.  Repeat  the  operation  on  the  second 
night  following,  and  once  or  twice  each 
week  thereafter.  A  damp  heavy  air  outside 
is  a  valuable  aid  in  making  the  fumigation 
successful.  Hydrocyanic  add  gas  Is  largely 
employed  by  experienced  greenhouse  men 
for  the  extermination  of  greenhouse  pests, 
but  it  is  a  deadly  poison,  and  should  not 
be  handled  by  anyone  not  familiar  with  it. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  drug  or  anything 
else  that  can  he  used  in  the  soil  to  keep 
lice  off  the  foliage  of  the  plant.  Tobacco 
stems  are  used  to  some  extent  on  top  of 
the  soil  in  among  the  plants,  and  is  more 
or  less  helpful  in  keeping  the  plants  clear 
of  lice.  There  are  several  tobacco  prepa¬ 
rations  in  use  that  are  quite  effective  and 
much  easier  to  use  than  the  tobacco  stems. 
These  preparations  can  be  purchased  from 
any  of  the  large  seed  houses.  k. 


Whitewash  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Mill  whitewash  injure  the  bark  of  young 
pea  eh  and  apple  trees?  Made  by  the  "gov¬ 
ernment"  formula,  with  some  arsenate  of 
lead  added,  and  applied  to  the  trunks, 
will  it  ho  effective  in  preventing  injurv  by 
borers  and  mice?  r.  "f. 

Rhode  Island. 

The  whitewash  will  not  hurt  the  trees 
and  it  will  do  little  good.  A  strong  lime- 
sulphur  mixture  will  be  better.  These  coat¬ 
ings  will  help  somewhat  to  repel  borers  and 
vermin,  but  cauuot  be  called  I 'sure  preven¬ 
tives." 


SOME  six  years  ago  we  built  our  first 
hundred  automobiles,  but  they  were 
built  with  something  more  than  brains 
and  steel.  We  were  determined  to  build 
into  Regal  cars  a  value  that  should  be 
recognized  in  any  and  all  competition— 
a  value  that  would  assure  every  Regal 
owner  a  good  car,  a  dependable  and 
long-lived  car. 

Now  our  yearly  output  totals  thousands 
of  Regal  automobiles  and  our  production 
is  always  oversold. 

Just  examine  this  REGAL  —  Ride  in  it 
—  Test  it. 

REGAL  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

212  PIQUETTE  AVENUE 

DETROIT 


$950 

The  Famous  Regal  Model  “X”  Underslung  Xouring  Car 


for  potatoes — 4  styles  to  choose  from  to  suit  your 
special  conditions.  We  guarantee  them  to  do  the 
work  we  claim  for  them.  All  growers  know  that  it  pavs 
to  use  diggers  even  on  five  acres— they  save  much 
valuable  time  ami  save  all  of  the  crop  in  good  condition 

IRON  ACE  diggers 

Wheels,  32  or  28  Inch,  Elevator,  oa  or 
20  inches  wide.  Thorough  separation 
without  injury  to  the  crop.  Best  two 
wheel  fore  truck.  Right  adjustment 
of  plow,  shifts  In  gear  from  the  seat. 
Can  be  backed, turns  short  into  next  row. 
Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and 
write  us  for  descriptive  booklet. 

BATEMAN 

M’F'G  CO. 
Box  102  D 
Grenloch,  N.  J. 


No.  155 


For 


Heaviest 


Conditions 


$32  BmysThis IV2 IIP  Engine 


}JUI}8  *or  nn  k°l,r- ,  Uses  cither  gasoline  or  kerosene. 

"  ill  clrivo  auy  machine  not  requiring  more  thau  2  H.  P. 

THE  AMERICAN  JUNIOR 

Comes  complete,  ready  to  run.  Mount¬ 
ed  on  skids.  Easily  carried  aixmt. 

Simple, strong, durable.  Guaran¬ 
teed  for  life.  Semi  for  circular. 

AMERICAN  ENGINE  Ctk,  _  — 

480  Huston  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 


Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls.  pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


SANDWICH 

(solid  steel— money  makerj 

Motor  Press 


1  the  big  paving, 
illng  hay  I  Net 


your  boys— in 
businessnf  baling  hay! 
to  $22  per  day,"  write  Swartz  & 
Ill.  Other  hustlers  making 
profits  monthly.  And  these 
the  Sandwich  1 

Chick  «t»p» 
ia,ts,Uj 


ompiete  hay  baling  outfit  ii 
er  is  driven  from  sngine  ti 
press  by  heavy  steel  roller  chain.  It  does  swa' 
with  slipping  belts.  The  Gas  Engine  is  the  bes 
quality— hopper  cooled  type— gear  driven  mag 
dc to — 4t  0,  8,  and  10-horse  power. 

The  Sandwich  has  a  simple  time-tried  Belt  feede: 
and  a  big  feed  opening.  A  great  windrow  baler 
Beats  every  ordinary  press  from  2  to  8  tons  daily 
.*tonS,  ?ro,„an  everyday  job  for  the  Sandwich 
often  80  to  40.  __  _  _ 

Thl*  Book  FREl 

Write  today  for  post 
paid  copy  of  this  amaz¬ 
ing  story  of  profits  other! 
are  making.  And  if  yot 
are  interested  in  Horse 
Powsr  Presses,  let  ui 
tell  you  about  our  largi 
line.  Address 
SANDWICH  MFG.CO.,  12S  A  St.,  Sandwich.  Ill 


HAY  CAPS 

Stack,  wagon  and  implement  covers; 
waterproof  or  plain  canvas.  Riant  bed 
cloth,  tents,  etc.  Circulars,  samples. 
HENRY  DERBY 

453  Y  St.  Paul's  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A 


_ _  _ _  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  §2.01.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8* *4  marks,  or  10)4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  “'D'  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising JR our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect 
sc ribers  against  rogues,  but  wo  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  dilTei  ences 
ifetween  subsevihere  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Ne.  her  will  we  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  com  ts 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one ^ 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  Ihe  Rural  Is KW  YORKER 

when  writing  the  advertiser.  ^ 


Every  year  some  one  starts  the  whiskered  joke 
about  using  ground  Alfalfa  as  human  food.  AN  e 
hear  of  Alfalfa  bread  and  tea  and  various  other  deli¬ 
cacies.  The  worst  of  it  is  some  people  accept  this 
joke  as  the  truth,  and  ask  if  Alfalfa  will  not  reduce 
the  high  cost  of  living.  We  think  a  dinner  of  Alfalfa 
biscuit  would  reduce  a  high  crop  of  spirits  in  a  low 
down  way.  It  is  recorded  that  the  ancient  king  lived 
on  grass,  but  he  was  not  in  his  right  mind  when  he 
did  it.  So  far  as  we  can  learn  there  is  nothing  what¬ 
ever  in  this  use  of  Alfalfa  as  human  food. 


The  long,  dry,  cold  spell  in  May  threatens  the  hay 
crop.  The  grass  has  not  grown  as  it  should,  and 
unless  the  rain  comes  soon  there  will  be  a  shortage 
of  hay  on  most  Eastern  farms.  Now  comes  the  last 
call  for  corn  planting.  All  things  considered,  good 
com  fodder  and  grain  is  the  most  practical  substi¬ 
tute  for  hay.  It  can  he  planted  for  fodder  up  to 
July  4  in  the  latitude  of  New  York.  There  is  still 
time  to  work  up  some  worn-out  old  meadow  and 
plant  corn  with  a  fair  amount  of  fertilizer. 

* 


Some  of  the  New  York  commission  men  seem  to  be 
planning  to  dodge  the  new  law  if  they  can.  Jlie 
daily  papers  announce  their  scheme! 

Commission  merchants  have  formulated  a  plan  to 
circumvent  the  Cole  law,  which  requires  all  commis¬ 
sion  merchants  dealing  in  farm  produce  to  take  out  a 
license  at  a  fee  of  $10  and  file  a  $3,000  surety  bond. 
The  plan  is  to  refuse  any  farm  produce  on  commission 
after  July  1,  when  the  law  goes  into  effect.  If  the  goods 
are  shipped  with  the  bill  for  their  cost  they  will  be 
accepted  by  the  merchant,  but  if  they  come  to  be  sold 
on  commission  they  will  not  be  taken  out  of  the  freight 
house. 

This  smart  scheme  will  fail.  As  fast  as  these  men 
refuse  to  receive  such  goods  their  names  will  be 
printed  and  the  public  will  be  told  why  they  do  it. 
When  these  men  drop  out  it  will  leave  a  clearer 
field  for  the  straight  commission  men  who  take  out 
a  license  and  give  the  bond.  It  never  did  pay  a 
grown-up  man  to  act  like  a  child  when  he  is  told 
to  do  his  duty.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Huson 
is  organizing  plans  for  operating  the  law.  Commis¬ 
sion  men  are  writing  many  letters,  and  shippers  all 
over  the  State  are  sending  information  about  the 
treatment  they  have  received.  The  honest  commis¬ 
sion  men  will  be  made  to  understand  that  this  law, 
properly  enforced,  will  be  to  their  advantage  as  well 
as  the  shipper.  On  the  other  hand,  the  snides  and 
fakes  want  to  understand  right  now  that  it  will  be  a 
job  for  them  to  get  any  license,  and  more  of  a  job 
to  hold  it  if  they  do  not  play  fair.  Right  now  is 
the  time  for  the  shippers  to  help  by  sending  in  the 
record  of  any  case  where  they  have  been  “scalped.” 

* 


Realizing  that  northern  Wisconsin  is  especially 
suited  to  dairying,  Ashland  banks  are  buying  registered 
and  grade  Holstein  and  Guernsey  cattle  and  selling 
them  to  farmers  on  easy  terms.  The  buyers  for  the 
banks  are  at  present  touring  the  southern  counties  of 
the  State.  This  policy  of  the  banks  to  supply  farmers 
with  good  grade  dairy  cows  is  being  adopted  by  other 
towns  in  upper  Wisconsin,  which  are  distributing  cattle 
on  similar  terms. 

We  find  the  above  in  the  “Press  Bulletin”  of  the 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  College.  If  these  banks  will 
handle  the  cows  on  a  narrow  margin  and  sell  on 
reasonable  terms  they  will  do  a  great  thing  for  that 
section.  It  would  pay  them  to  do  the  work  at  bare 
cost,  for  the  introduction  of  these  cows  will  increase 
values  of  farm  land,  increase  the  money  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  double  the  business  of  each  community  and 
thus  increase  the  business  of  the  banks.  And  these 
banks  cannot  possibly  have  any  safer  securities  than 
in  this  growing  value  of  farm  property.  Here  is 
something  for  country  banks  generally  to  consider. 
Too  many  of  them  send  their  surplus  away  to  invest 
in  stocks  and  bonds  of  large  corporations.  They 
might  find  some  safe  enterprise  well  suited  to  their 
home  locality,  and  help  develop  it  so  as  to  give  per¬ 
manent  value. 
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We  did  our  best  to  harrow  the  New  York  legisla¬ 
tors  and  thus  help  cultivate  a  new  crop  of  the 
“Apples  of  New  York.”  The  foolish  graft  of  the 
old  system  of  distribution  had  to  be  pruned  away. 
Now  the  Legislature  and  the  Governor  have  author¬ 
ized  a  new  edition.  This  time  the  books  will  not  be 
given  away,  but  sold  at  the  cost  of  production — 
probably  $2  for  the  set  of  two  volumes.  The  Albany 
book  stores  have  been  charging  $5  for  books  which 
were  supposed  to  be  given  away. 

* 

A  number  of  our  readers  write  to  ask  if  it  can  be 
possible  that  Senator  Thomas  B.  Wilson  of  I-Iall  and 
Senator  Frank  L.  Godfrey  of  Olean,  deserve  to  be 
in  the  list  of  Senators  who  voted  against  direct  pri¬ 
maries.  Mr.  Wilson  was  formerly  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association.  Mr. 
Godfrey  is  an  ex-master  of  the  State  Grange.  The 
members  of  both  organizations  are  strongly  in  favor 
of  reforms.  It  is  a  fact  that  both  Senators  voted 
against  Gov.  Sulzer’s  bill.  They  are  Republicans 
and  followed  their  party  leaders  in  this  vote.  They 
then  voted  for  a  bill  endorsed  by  their  party  much 
the  same  as  Gov.  Sulzer’s  except  that  it  retained  the 
party  State  convention.  They  knew,  of  course,  that 
this  Republican  bill  could  not  pass,  and  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  believed  that  all  this  was  a  political  maneuver 
engineered  by  Wm.  Barnes,  the  Republican  boss. 
We  feel  sure  that  our  old  friends  Wilson  and  Godfrey 
are  personally  in  favor  of  direct  primaries.  They 
must  know  that  the  people  they  represent  arc  in 
favor  of  this  reform.  We  shall  be  only  too  glad  to 
put  them  in  the  white  list,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

* 

We  have  to  rub  our  eyes  sometimes  and  wonder  if 
we  are  not  dreaming.  Here  comes  the  Hartford 
Courant,  usually  so  “conservative”  that  any  new 
thought  is  a  “rash  theory” : 

There  was  but  one  lone  man  to  champion  a  bill  be¬ 
fore  the  railroads  committee  Wednesday  providing  for 
the  government  ownership  of  the  New  York,  New  Ha¬ 
ven  &  Hartford  Railroad.  That  man  was  the  father 
of  parcel  post.  James  L.  Cowles,  and  standing  there, 
white-haired,  advocating  a  policy  which  was  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  times,  he  was  a  pioneer,  endowed  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  and  confidence  of  the  pioneer.  It  was 
in  reality  not  an  argument  against  a  railroad  but 
rather  an  argument  for  a  principle,  and  the  man  who 
lias  devoted  the  past  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  to 
such  work  commanded  the  attention  of  those  who,  per¬ 
haps  at  first  inclined  to  scoff,  were  converted  to  the 
man  if  not  to  the  principle.  And  under  the  sway  of 
liis  magnetism  it  is  probable  that  some  of  those  who 
listened  were  convinced  of  the  justice  of  his  arguments. 

All  men  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  parcel 
post  fight  know  of  James  L.  Cowles.  Year  after 
year,  in  dark  days  and  bright,  rebuffed  or  laughed 
at,  Mr.  Cowles  kept  at  his  work  of  making  the  de¬ 
mand  for  parcel  post  a  part  of  popular  thought.  For 
that  was  what  had  to  be  done  before  the  statesmen 
and  the  “strong  politicians"  could  have  any  tools  to 
work  with.  Centuries  ago,  Mr.  Cowles,  with  his 
white  hair  and  dreamy,  eager  face,  would  have  been 
ranked  with  the  old  prophets.  He  had  the  spark  of 
a  great  idea,  and  he  kept  it  alive  like  a  sacred  flame. 
We  can  easily  remember  when  the  “Courant” 
sneered  or  hooted  at  the  work  Air.  Cowles  was  try¬ 
ing  to  do.  Then  it  looked  like  play.  So  does  any 
great  achievement  during  its  infancy!  And  now — 
think  of  it — Mr.  Cowles  goes  to  rock-ribbed  New 
England  and  talks  government  ownership  of  rail¬ 
roads,  so  that  men  see  behind  him  a  prophetic  vision 
of  what  is  to  follow ! 

* 

There  has  been  a  warm  discussion  over  the  re¬ 
cent  statements  regarding  high  school  education. 
One  man  says  our  statement  is  “rot;”  another  calls 
it  “God’s  truth.”  The  majority  take  about  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Dow,  on  page  711.  Personally  we  do 
not  think  the  citizen  can  fairly  expect  the  State  to 
give  his  children  a  high  school  education.  We  would 
spend  more  money  and  hire  the  best  possible  teach¬ 
ers  for  the  common  schools.  These  schools  will  pro¬ 
vide  all  the  education  that  SO  per  cent,  and  more 
of  our  children  will  ever  receive,  and  we  would, 
therefore,  make  these  common  schools  as  strong  and 
useful  as  possible.  The  trouble  is  that  some  of  the 
States,  at  least,  are  making  so-called  “higher  edu¬ 
cation”  too  cheap  to  he  good.  There  are  too  many 
fond  and  foolish  parents  who  cannot  see  that  John 
and  Nellie  are  just  ordinary  boy  and  girl  fit  for  the 
plain  and  humble  works  of  life.  Everyone  else 
knows  this,  but  father  and  mother  will  have  it  that 
these  wonderful  children  must  be  “educated.”  This 
education  peels  off  them  like  whitewash  since  they 
cannot  absorb  it,  and  we  have  the  sad  spectacle  of 
human  beings  who  cannot  work  with  their  hands 
and  who  lack  the  mind  and  soul  to  use  the  tools  of 
education.  The  case  against  the  average  high  school 
is  that  it  caters  to  this  mistaken  notion  of  such 
parents  and  turns  out  a  lot  of  unpractical  misfits 
who  will  not  do  common  work  and  cannot  do  higher 
work. 


May  31, 

Some  of  our  readers  ask  why  we  have  not  takep 
a  hand  in  the  tariff  discussion.  There  has  been  no 
discussion  worth  the  name.  A  tariff  bill  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  passed  by  the  House  in  quicker  time  than 
ever  was  known  before  on  an  important  measure. 
We  understand  the  bill  will  pass  the  Senate  with 
very  few  if  any  changes.  Probably  it  is  just  as 
well  for  the  country  to  have  this  done,  as  it  would 
be  to  have  a  long  discussion  drawn  out  through  the 
Summer.  There  cannot  be  any  tariff  bill  that  will 
suit  everyone.  From  its  very  nature  a  tariff  must 
benefit  some  one  and  hurt  another,  or  else  there  is 
no  truth  in  either  side  of  the  discussion.  From  a 
farmer’s  point  of  view  the  new  tariff  is  based  upon 
what  we  think  is  a  wrong  theory.  It  is  claimed  that 
free  trade  in  bread  and  meat  products  and  other 
food  will  reduce  the  “high  cost  of  living”  by  lowering 
the  retail  price.  This  will  not  follow,  for  the  chief 
cause  of  this  high  cost  lies  in  the  waste  of  distri¬ 
bution  and  the  enormous  share  paid  to  the  middle¬ 
men  who  distribute.  Free  trade  in  farm  products 
will  not  reduce  this  fearful  toll.  We  do  not  see  that 
the  consumer  will  find  cheaper  food  and  if  he  does 
our  farmers  will  simply  be  offered  35  per  cent,  of  a 
smaller  consumer’s  dollar.  Still  there  has  been 
little  use  in  trying  to  discuss  the  tariff.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  instructed  the  Democratic  party  last 
Fall  to  “revise  the  tariff  downward.”  There  was  no 
question  about  these  instructions,  and  that  party  is 
following  them.  We  think  it  is  making  a  mistake 
in  the  agricultural  features  of  the  tariff,  but  it  is 
bound  to  try  the  experiment  and  must  take  the 
consequences. 

* 

The  argument  for  direct  primary  nominations  is  a 
simple  one  when  we  think  it  out.  Let  any  New  York 
farmer  ask  himself  what  influence  he  now  has  iu 
selecting  a  candidate  for  his  party.  That  is  a  fair 
question,  and  if  you  answer  it  fairly  we  both  know 
what  that  answer  will  be.  In  four  cases  out  of  live 
the  candidates  who  have  been  selected  for  you  have 
not  represented  your  wishes  and  ideals.  They  have 
been  beyond  your  influence,  and  the  average  voter 
has  little  chance  to  influence  them  as  compared  with 
the  few  politicians  who  now  run  things  for  you. 
Now  the  thing  which  our  farmers  need  more  than 
anything  else  is  what  we  may  call  affirmative  legis¬ 
lation.  That  means  legislation  which  goes  ahead, 
establishes  new  principles  and  gains  ground.  The 
commission  man’s  Dill  is  an  illustration  of  what  we 
mean — a  definite  new  principle  which  means  a 
chance  to  obtain  justice.  One  trouble  with  us  is 
that  we  are  somehow  put  on  the  defensive  over 
nearly  every  question,  and  usually  a  defense  of  only 
half  a  right  when  the  whole  should  belong  to  us. 
We  are  put  on  the  defensive  and  denied  the  right 
to  affirmative  legislation  because  a  few  politicians 
have  greater  influence  with  officeholders  than  our 
farmers  have.  This  political  influence  is  greater  be¬ 
cause,  under  our  present  system  of  nominating,  a 
few  politicians  control  the  situation.  It  is  their 
business  to  see  that  men  are  nominated  who  will 
naturally  follow  their  master.  With  direct  nomina¬ 
tions  by  the  people  this  power  would  be  taken  away 
from  the  boss.  Not  all  at  once,  but  as  soon  as  you 
and  other  farmers  learned  how  to  use  the  new  sys¬ 
tem.  In  the  contest  between  Gov.  Sulzer  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislature  the  course  of  our  farmers 
ought  to  be  clear.  The  Governor’s  plan  means 
political  freedom,  affirmative  legislation  and  a 
fairer  chance  for  the  individual  voter  to  make  bis 
influence  felt.  If  the  “folks  back  home”  will  do 
their  duty  these  legislators  will  go  back  to  Albany 
and  pass  the  primary  bill.  If  they  had  been  nomi¬ 
nated  by  such  a  primary  they  would  long  since  have 
done  what  the  people  want  them  to  do. 


BREVITIES. 

Charcoal  for  the  lions  and  hogs. 

The  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  decided  to  try  the  plan 
of  registered  records  of  grade  Guernsey  cows. 

Whenever  a  new  building  is  erected  it  is  the  owner’s 
duty  to  make  it  rat-proof  if  be  can. 

It  requires  a  giant’s  strength  to  separate  the  average 
man  from  a  fairy  tale. 

Makes  him  feel  good !  The  apple  grower  when  he 
finishes  the  last  tree  in  a  good  spraying  job. 

Now  the  Kansas  College  claims  the  earliest  planted 
corn  is  least  injured  by  ear  worms.  The  theory  is  that 
the  ears  finish  “silking”  before  the  worms  gets  ready. 

In  the  world  search  for  fertilizers  sunflower  potash 
has  been  utilized.  The  ash  of  sunflower  stalks  is  ex¬ 
ported  at  the  annual  rate  of  7,000  tons  from  southern 
Russia  ! 

One  of  the  big  humbugs  and  helps  to  the  high  cost, 
of  living  is  the  so-called  “lithia  water”  so  largely  sold. 
There  is  usually  about  as  much  "lithia”  in  it  as  there 
is  gold  in  sea  water — less  if  anything. 

We  have  no  record  of  any  professional  agriculturist 
who  has  talked  the  “two  blades  of  grass”  theory  for  the 
past  six  months.  It’s  good  work  to  cut  such  talk  ou 
witli  a  scythe  until  the  one  blade  cuts  a  fair  figure. 
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THE  STROUT  AGENCY  SUES.  STAMP  THIS  POLITICIAN ! 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


The  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency  has 
brought  a  suit  against  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  and  John  .T.  Dillon,  alleging 
$250,000  damages  on  account  of  an  arti¬ 
cle  published  on  January  18,  1913.  One 
of  the  principal  counts  in  the  complaint 
is  this: 

That  by  reason  of  said  publication 
aforesaid  plaintiff’s  advertising  has  been 
rejected  by  the  “Country  Gentleman,”  a 
farm  journal  published  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  having  a  large  and  general  cir¬ 
culation  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  the  plaintiff  has  lost  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  lose  the  profit  derived  from  ad¬ 
vertising  in  said  publication,  amounting 
to  $17,550  a  year;  and  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son  plaintiff’s  advertising  has  been  re¬ 
jected  by  "The  Saturday  Evening  Post,” 
a  periodical  of  large  circulation  published 
at  Philadelphia,  l’a.,  and  the  “Practical 
Fanner,”  a  farm  journal  of  general  cir¬ 
culation  published  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  the  the  “Stock,  Home  &  Farm,”  a 
farm  journal  published  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  and  having  a  large  circulation  in 
the  Middle  West  and  the  plaintiff  has  lost 
ami  will  continue  to  lose  the  profits  de¬ 
rived  and  to  be  derived  by  reason  of  said 
advertising  aggregating  a  large  sum  but 
with  greater  particularity  the  plain¬ 
tiff  is  unable  to  state ;  and  by  rea¬ 
son  of  said  publication  an  agent  of  the 
plaintiff  in  a  prosperous  community  has 
refused  longer  to  represent  the  plaintiff, 
being  ignorant  of  the  falsity  of  the  said 
publication  and  innocence  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff.  and  plaintiff  has  thereby  lost  the 
gains  and  profits  heretofore  made  and 
hereafter  to  be  made  through  said  repre¬ 
sentative  amounting  to  at  least  the  sum 
of  *5,000  a  year  and  the  plaintiff  will 
continue  to  lose  such  income  until  a  new 
equally  reputable  man  of  equally  high 
character  and  repute  in  that  community 
can  be  secured  to  fill  the  place  of  said 
representative  who  has  resigned ;  and  by 
reason  of  said  publication  a  large  number 
of  persons  throughout  the  United  States 
who  were  contemplating  purchasing 
farms  through  the  agency  of  the  plaintiff, 
have  refused  to  continue  negotiations  for 
such  purchase  through  the  agency  of  the 
plaintiff  and  the  plaintiff  has  lost  the 
gains  and  profits  to  be  derived  therefrom, 
and  a  large  number  of  persons  many  of 
whose  names  are  unknown  to  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  throughout  the  United  States  who 
were  contemplating  listing  their  farms 
with  the  plaintiff  for  sale  have  refused  to 
further  have  any  business  dealings  with 
the  plaintiff  and  the  plaintiff  1ms  lost  the 
gains  and  profits  to  be  derived  therefrom; 
and  the  plaintiff  has  been  otherwise  dam¬ 
aged  in  the  aggregate  in  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ($250,000) 
dollars. 


It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
the  losses  to  the  Strout  Agency  would  be 
if  other  publishers  and  local  real  estate 
agents  generally  refused  to  help  the 
Strout  Agency  make  profits  as  high  as 
50  per  cent,  on  the  sale  of  farms.  The  It. 
X.-Y.  has  said  nothing  but  the  truth  of 
transactions  as  revealed  by  purchasers 
and  by  the  records.  It  has  not  told  half 
the  truth — yet.  If  this  is  not  a  means  to 
try  to  prevent  the  telling  of  the  rest  of 
the  story  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  for. 
After  the  publication  of  the  article  com¬ 
plained  of,  the  manager  of  the  Strout 
Agency  came  to  us  and  admitted  that  the 
complaints  were  justified,  but  alleged  that 
the  agent,  Leister,  was  entirely  to  blame, 
and  promised  to  return  the  excess  collec¬ 
tions  received  by  the  Strout  Agency.  He 
said  his  lawyer  exceeded  his  authority  in 
saying  that  no  adjustments  would  be 
made,  and  ho  went  to  Quakertown,  I’a., 
for  the  alleged  purpose  of  inducing  Mr. 
Leister  to  return  tlyit  excess  charge  re¬ 
tained  by  him.  After  his  return,  he 
again  called  and  said  Leister  had  agreed 
to  effect  satisfactory  settlements  and  that 
all  would  be  adjusted  within  a  week  or 
1"  days.  Mr.  Ellison’s  complaint  was 
adjusted;  but  the  Strout  Agency  later 
repudiated  their  promise  to  settle  the 
other  complaints. 


1  he  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  personal  griev¬ 
ance  against  the  Strout  Agency.  It  re¬ 
fused  their  advertising  some  years  ago 
because  it  did  not  want  to  encourage 
farmers  to  sign  the  contract  adopted  by 
the  Strout  Agency,  by  which  they  would 
hi  obliged  to  pay  a  fee  to  the  Strout 
-  Jfoney,  if  the  farm  was  later  withdrawn 
. 10,11  the  market  or  sold  through  other 
influences.  If  after  knowing  the  terms 
farmers  want  to  list' with  them,  all  right. 
In  the  present  discussion,  we  simply  want 

arniers  know  the  basis  on  which  the 

■  tl'°ut  Agency  sells  farms.  If  any  buy¬ 
ers  want  to  pay  the  extra  price  for  the 
privilege  of  dealing  with  the  Strout 
‘  g?ncy  We^  nnd  good;  but  if  the  trans¬ 
actions  are  a  benefit  to  buyer  and  seller 
as  an  agency  service  ought  to  be,  the  in- 
oi  mation  should  be  a  benefit  to  the 
•trout  Agency  and  not  a  $250,000 
damage. 


On  page  659  we  printed  the  names  of 
those  New  York  State  Senators  who 
voted  against  Gov.  Sulzer’s  direct  pri¬ 
mary  bill.  Now  we  must  begin  another 
list.  Here  goes  the  first  name : 

GEO.  A.  BLAUVELT,  MONSEY,  N.  Y. 

Why  this  conspicuous  distinction  for 
Senator  Blauvelt?  He  has  given  the 
best  or  the  worst  example  we  have  yet 
seen  of  how  not  to  represent  the  people. 
Mr.  Blauvelt  is  a  Democrat  representing 
Richmond  and  Rockland  Counties — the 
latter  an  agricultural  community.  Last 
Fall  when  the  Democratic  party  was 
trying  very  hard  to  be  good — so  as  to  get 
into  office — it  was  very  strong  for  direct 
primaries.  Here  is  part  of  its  “pledge” : 

AVe  again  declare  in  favor  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  direct  primary  and  we  pledge 
our  Legislature  to  adopt  such  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  existing  laws  as  will  sim¬ 
plify  and  perfect  the  direct  primary  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  people  of  Rockland  County  are,  in 
large  majority,  in  favor  of  direct  pri¬ 
maries  that  are  direct.  We  know  this 
from  personal  correspondence  and  also 
from  the  testimony  of  Assemblyman 
Grimme  of  Rockland  Co.  Mr.  Grimme 
voted  for  the  Sulzer  bill  because  he  says 
a  majority  of  his  people  want  it  and 
many  of  them  have  written  him  to  that 
effect. 

Therefore,  Senator  Blauvelt  was  under 
every  obligation  which  an  honorable  man 
should  respect  to  support  a  bill  which 
redeemed  his  party  pledge  and  satisfied 
the  people  who  made  him  Senator.  He 
found  a  very  small  hole  to  crawl  through 
and  reduced  himself  to  a  size  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  enter  it.  Ignoring  the  fact 
that  both  his  party  and  his  people  direct¬ 
ed  him  to  do  his  duty,  this  valiant  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  politicians  declares  his  posi¬ 
tion  : 

“I  propose,  unless  otherwise  instructed 
by  the  county  committee,  to  continue  to 
fight  the  direct  primary  bill  of  Governor 
Sulzer  as  I  have  done  in  the  past.” 

Then  18  politicians  of  the  county  com¬ 
mittee  “endorsed”  Senator  Blauvelt  and 
he  will  go  back  to  Albany  to  misrepresent 
his  district.  No  man  can  ask  a  stronger 
argument  for  direct  primaries  than  this 
very  action  of  Senator  Blauvelt.  There 
are  132,842  people  in  his  district,  a  major¬ 
ity  of  them  in  favor  of  the  Sulzer  bill. 
Yet  this  man  is  willing  to  represent  18 
politicians — most  of  whom  would  be 
quickly  fired  out  of  public  life  with  a  di¬ 
rect  primary.  Now  there  might  be  a  bill 
before  the  New  York  Legislature  which 
vitally  affected  your  interests  as  a  man 
and  as  a  citizen.  Yet  Senator  Blauvelt 
might  kill  it  and  say  that  he  was  justi¬ 
fied  because  his  IS  politicians  told  him 
to !  The  direct  primary  is  designed  to 
shut  such  fellows  out  of  public  life,  or  at 
least  to  give  1S.000  people  a  fair  chance 
against  IS  politicians.  Senator  Blauvelt 
may  stick  to  his  plan  to  ignore  the  peo¬ 
ple,  but  the  people  should  stick  to  him  in 
return.  Stamp  him!  Plaster  him  with 
postage  stamps.  Keep  his  ’phone  ring¬ 
ing.  Give  him  no  rest.  Do  not  be  afraid 
of  him  or  of  his  IS  politicians,  but  make 
him  understand  that  he  has  made  himself 
a  political  outlaw. 


NEW  JERSEY  LIABILITY  LAW. 

As  to  how  the  Employers’  Liability 
Law  affects  the  New  Jersey  farmer,  this 
law  is  certainly  unfair  and  unjust  to 
farmers  and  other  small  employers  of  la¬ 
bor.  As  yet  we  have  done  nothing  in  the 
way  of  insurance  because  of  the  prohibi¬ 
tive  rates  tor  such  insurance.  I  know  of 
but  one  man  in  this  vicinity  who  carries 
such  insurance.  There  have  been  no  cases 
here,  so  far  as  I  know,  where  farmers 
have  been  obliged  to  make  compensation 
for  a  serious  injury,  and  I  hope  there 
will  not  be.  for  in  such  case  the  farmer 
may  as  well  deed  his  place  to  the  injured 
employees.  Perhaps  you  may  think  I  am 
putting  this  rather  strong,  but  there  is 
no  question  that  this  law  is  a  very  unde¬ 
sirable  one  from  the  farmer’s  standpoint. 
As  I  understand  it  the  making  of  special 
contracts  is  of  little  avail. 

Strong  efforts  have  been  made  to  have 
this  law  amended  so  as  to  exempt  farm 
labor  and  domestic  help  from  its  provi¬ 
sions,  but  the  bills  introduced  to  amend 
them  failed  to  become  law.  The  attitude 
of  the  farmers  here  is  just  this :  They 
know  they  are  “up  against  it”  fair  and 
square  and  are  keeping  “mum.”  The 
farmers  here  are  not  a  hard-hearted 
bunch,  either.  They  are  just  and  fair 
men  who  would  everyone  do  thp  square 
thing  and  anything  in  reason  for  an  in¬ 
jured  employee,  but  as  this  law  now 
stands  it  is  very  unreasonable,  and  unfair 
to  the  men  who  are  farming  with  small 
capital  and  employing  few  men.  j. 

South  Jersey. 


DOMESTIC.  —  Eight  persons  were 
killed  by  a  tornado  which  swept  the 
northern  part  of  Seward,  Neb.,  May  14. 

Paul  Acken,  a  mine  foreman,  died  May 
15,  and  Dr.  C.  B.  Jones  died  later  at  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa.,  the  result  of  an  electric 
feed  wire  crossing  a  telephone  line.  Acken 
went  to  the  telephone  to  make  a  call  and 
was  instantly  killed.  Dr.  Jones  was 
called  when  Acken’s  body  was  found,  and, 
unaware  of  the  cause  of  death,  went  to 
the  telephone  to  summon  assistance.  He 
was  knocked  senseless. 

Three  women  and  one  man  were  killed 
and  another  man  seriously  injured  May 
18  noon  when  an  automobile  containing 
them  was  struck  by  a  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
express  train  at  Leavittsburg,  O.  Four 
of  the  six  occupants  of  the  car  were  car¬ 
ried  200  yards  on  the  pilot  of  the  engine. 

Fifteen  are  dead  as  the  result  of  the 
explosion  of  gas  in  the  Imperial  Mine 
of  the  Gates  Coal  Company  at  Belle 
Valley,  Ohio,  May  17.  One  man  es¬ 
caped  alive. 

A  resume  of  the  work  done  to  May  16 
on  the  Panama  Canal  shows  that  there 
are  6,500.000  cubic  yards  of  earth  yet  to 
be  excavated  in  the  Culebra  Cut.  The 
lock-gates  are  more  than  90  per  cent, 
completed,  while  the  concrete  work  on 
the  locks  is  practically  finished.  In  April 
the  force  at  work  on  the  canal,  including 
contractors,  numbered  44,192  men.  This 
was  a  slight  reduction  in  the  number  of 
men  engaged  in  the  work  the  previous 
month. 

John  N.  Carlisle,  New  York  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Highways,  has  issued  an  order 
directing  that  all  Sunday  work  in  the  de¬ 
partment,  except  emergency  work,  be  dis¬ 
continued.  Mr.  Carlisle  says  an  inves¬ 
tigation  has  revealed  that  nearly  every 
per  diem  employee  of  the  commission  was 
being  paid  for  work  on  Sunday.  The  new 
order,  he  estimates,  will  result  in  an  an¬ 
nual  saving  of  $50,000. 

Ten  thousand  persons  fought  the  police 
in  Cincinnati,  O.,  May  16.  It  was  the 
first  riot  in  the  strike  of  union  street  car 
men.  Many  rioters  were  hurt  and  20  ar¬ 
rests  were  made.  The  police  had  to  use 
force  when  a  car  was  surrounded  by  an 
excited  crowd  of  men,  who  began  to 
throw  wadded  paper,  sticks  and  other 
missiles. 

The  dynamiting  of  property,  train 
wrecking  and  the  exchange  of  thousands 
of  shots  between  special  deputies  and  the 
200  miners  who  for  seven  weeks  have 
been  on  strike  against  the  Mount  Hope 
mine  of  the  Empire  Steel  and  Iron  Com¬ 
pany,  four  miles  from  Wharton,  N.  J., 
came  to  an  end,  at  least  temporarily,  May 
16,  when  the  last  of  the  deputies  depart¬ 
ed  for  Newark.  Twelve  deputies  were 
shot  in  the  gun  fighting  that  began  May 
15.  It  is  estimated  that  within  the  last 
week  half  a  ton  of  dynamite  was’  ex¬ 
ploded.  The  strikers  destroyed  two 
bridges  and  the  roadbed  of  the  four  mile 
stretch  of  railroad  running  to  the  mine. 
The  company  still  refuses  two  demands 
of  the  strikers,  a  20  per  cent,  increase  in 
wages  and  recognition  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners,  but  strikers  and 
their  friends  are  optimistic  concerning 
arbitration. 

May  19  riots  occurred  at  Paterson, 
N.  J..  as  a  result  of  one  attempt  to  break 
the  grip  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World  in  Paterson.  Twenty-two  non¬ 
union  broad  silk  weavers  brought  about 
the  riot  when  they  went  back  to  work  for 
the  Arthur  Price  Silk  Company  on  the 
guarantee  that  all  the  I.  W.  W.  demands 
would.be  granted,  i.  e..  an  eight-hour  day, 
a  10  per  cent,  increase  in  pay  and  the 
abolition  of  the  three  and  four  loom  sys¬ 
tem.  More  than  two  thousand  I.  W.  W. 
strikers  swarmed  to  the  mill  to  stop  the 
workers  from  going  inside.  A  number  of 
arrests’  were  made. 

Under  the  terms  of  a  bill  approved  by 
Governor  Toner.  May  20.  ten  verses  of 
the  Bible  must  be  read  daily,  without 
comment,  in  the  public  schools  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Teachers  who  violate  the  law 
are  subject  to  dismissal. 

An  attempt  to  prove  that  represen¬ 
tatives  of  capital  entered  into  a  compact 
to  discredit  organized  labor  was  made  in 
the  Superior  Court  at  Boston  May  20 
when  William  M.  Wood,  president  of  the 
American  Woolen  Company :  Frederick 
E.  Atteaux  and  Dennis  J.  Collins  were 
placed  on  trial  for  conspiracy  to  “plant” 
dynamite  at  Lawrence  during  the  textile 
strike  of  1912.  Collins  told  of  distribut¬ 
ing  dynamite  at  different  buildings  occu¬ 
pied  by  striking  textile  operatives  in 
Lawrence,  but  made  only  a  casual  refer¬ 
ence  to  Mr.  Wood,  and  did  not  mention 
Mr.  Atteaux’s  name.  He  said  that  at  the 
request  of  John  J.  Breen,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Lawrence  School  Board, 
he  carried  a  package  of  dynamite  from 
Boston  to  Lawrence,  and  at  Breen’s  di¬ 
rection  distributed  smaller  packages  of 


the  explosive  at  various  places  where  the 
strikers  congregated.  Breen  has  already 
been  convicted  and  fined  for  actually 
“planting”  the  dynamite. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Four  hun- 
dren  thousand  pounds  of  frozen  Austral¬ 
ian  beef  and  mutton — the  first  shipment 
of  its  kind  to  the  Pacific  Coast — were 
landed  at  San  Francisco  May  15  from 
the  steamer  Tahiti.  The  meat  was  sold 
in  Australia  with  the  understanding  that 
only  a  nominal  profit  should  be  made 
here.  If  the  agreement  is  violated,  Aus¬ 
tralia  will  ship  direct,  eliminating  the 
middleman’s  profit  and  assuming  all  the 
risk.  The  Union  Steamship  Company  is 
so  certain  that  the  trade  will  be  perma¬ 
nent  that  it  has  placed  orders  for  four 
refrigerator  ships,  to  be  used  exclusively 
on  the  Australian-San  Francisco  run. 

By  proclamation  of  Governor  Oddie 
May  10  quarantines  are  established  in 
Nevada  against  the  importation  from  any 
State  in  the  Union  of  any  cattle  for 
breeding  or  dairy  purposes  which  have 
not  been  inspected  for  tuberculosis ;  any 
horses  or  mules  which  have  not  been  in¬ 
spected  for  glanders  or  maladie  du  coit, 
or  any  bees  which  have  not  been  inspect¬ 
ed  for  American  or  European  foul  brood. 
A  third  quarantine  prohibits  the  impor¬ 
tation  into  this  State  from  corn  districts 
of  Utah,  Wyoming  or  Idaho  of  any  Al¬ 
falfa  hay.  It  is  said  that  the  farming 
industry  of  the  State  is  endangered  by 
such  importation  because  of  the  existence 
of  Alfalfa  weevil  in  the  districts  named. 
In  the  case  of  live  stock  and  bees,  they 
must  have  been  inspected  by  some  per¬ 
son.  quarantine  official,  or  association 
designated  by  Gordon  II.  True,  of  Reno, 
whose  certificate  of  appointment  as  State 
quarantine  officer  was  filed  with  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Brodigan.  The  live  stock 
inspection  must  have  been  made  30  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  shipment  and  the 
bee  inspection  ten  days  prior  to  the  date 
of  shipment.  The  bee  quarantine  is  made 
effective  on  and  after  May  20  and  the 
live  stock  quarantine  on  and  after  June 
1.  The  quarantine  against  Alfalfa  is  ef¬ 
fective  immediately. 

WASHINGTON. — The  armor  plate 
for  the  new  super-dreadnought  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  costing  Uncle  Sam  $1,600,000 
more  than  it  should,  according  to  Senator 
Ashurst,  of  Arizona.  He  has  a  resolution 
of  inquiry  pending  and  he  asked  permis¬ 
sion  to  make  some  remarks  on  what  lie 
terms  the  armor  plate  “steal.” 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Houston  act¬ 
ed  May  16  on  the  case  of  Charles  T. 
Burns,  the  Weather  Bureau  employee 
who  was  furloughed  indefinitely  recently 
for  improper  political  activity  in  Willis 
L.  Moore’s  candidacy  for  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Secretary  Houston’s  order 
reinstates  Burns  at  a  salary  reduction  of 
$450  a  year.  The  charges  against  Burns 
were  that  on  September  27.  1912,  he 
signed  a  memorandum  delivered  to  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  Weather  Bureau  set¬ 
ting  forth  that  an  inspection  of  the  bu¬ 
reau’s  printing  plants  was  necessary, 
"whereas.”  in  the  language  of  Secretary 
Houston,  "the  trip  was  planned  by  Willis 
L.  Moore  for  the  primary  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  his  candidacy.”  Burns  made  a 
written  report  conveying  the  impression 
that  between  October  25  and  December  2 
in  traveling  he  had  devoted  his  services 
exclusively  to  inspection  of  printing 
plants,  but  Mr.  Houston  declares  that 
Burns  "used  a  large  part  of  the  period 
in  furthering  the  personal  and  political 
interests  of  Mr.  Moore.” 

More  than  fifty-nine  million  five  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  parcel  post  packages  were 
sent  through  _the  mails  during  April,  ap¬ 
proximately  54  per  cent,  more  than  in 
January,  the  first  month  of  the  parcel 
post  system’s  operation. 

The  Senate  passed,  May  19.  an  emer¬ 
gency  appropriation  of  $600,000  to  meet 
the  extraordinary  exigencies  of  the  postal 
service.  This  appropriation  is  to  cover  a 
shortage  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  much-criticized  eight-hour 
law  to  clerks  and  carriers  in  the  service. 
The  debate  in  the  Senate  brought  out  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  delays  and  confusing  condi¬ 
tions  with  which  the  Department  is  now 
struggling  on  account  of  the  eight-hour 
law  and  the  so-called  Hitchcock  econo¬ 
mies.  It  was  brought  out  for  the  first 
time  that  this  eight-hour  law  will  cost 
the  Government  more  than  $3,000,000  a 
year.  Senators  told  of  the  inexcusable 
delays  in  mail  service  that  have  come  to 
their  personal  notice  and  two  amend¬ 
ments  proposing  a  repeal  of  the  eight- 
hour  law  were  introduced. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

State  Conference  on  Agriculture  and 
Country  Life  in  Indiana,  under  auspices 
of  Indiana  Bankers’  Association.  Clay- 
pool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  June  3-4. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Portland,  Ore.,  June  17-20. 

Sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Horticultural  Association  will  be 
held  at  Peterboro,  Out.,  in  August. 

New  York  State  Fair  and  Grand  Cir¬ 
cuit  Meeting,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  September 
8-13. 

Lancaster  Fair.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sep¬ 
tember  30-Oetober  3. 

Third  Indiana  Apple  Show,  Indianapo¬ 
lis.  November  5-11. 

Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Maryland  Crop  Improvement  Association, 
Maryland  Dairymen’s  Association,  Mary¬ 
land  Beekeepers’  Association,  and  Fann¬ 
ers’  League.  Baltimore,  November  17-22. 

Summer  meeting  N.  Y.  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  will  be  held  at  01- 
cott  B^acli.  Niagara  Co.,  N.Y. ;  date  to 
be  named  later. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 

THE  VETERANS. 

Every  year  they’re  marching  slower, 
Every  year  they’re  stooping  lower, 
Every  year  the  lilting  music  stirs  the 
hearts  of  older  men ; 

Every  year  the  flags  above  them 
Seem"  to  bend  and  bless  and  love  them 
As  if  grieving  for  the  future  when  they  11 
never  march  again. 

Every  year  that  day  draws  nearer — 
Every  year  the  truth  is  clearer 
That  the  men  who  saved  the  nation  from 
the  severing  Southern  sword 
Soon  must  pass  away  forever 
From  the  scene  of  their  endeavor. 

Soon  must  answer  to  the  roll  call  of  the 
angel  of  the  Lord. 

Every  year  with  dwindling  number, 
Loyal  still  to  those  that  slumber, 

Forth  they  march  to  where  already  many 
have  found  peace  at  last, 

And  they  place  the  fairest  blossoms 
O’er  the  silent,  mould’ring  bosoms 
Of  the  valiant  friends  and  comrades  of  the 
battles  of  the  past. 

Every  year  grow  dimmer,  duller, 
Tattered  flag  and  faded  color ; 

Every  year  the  hands  that  bear  them  find 
a  harder  task  to  do. 

And  the  eyes  that  only  brightened 
When  the  blaze  of  battle  lightened, 

Like  the  tattered  flags  they  follow  are 
grown  dim  and  faded  too. 

Every  year  we  see  them  massing, 
Every  year  we  watch  them  passing, 
Scarcely  pausing  in  our  hurry  after  pleas¬ 
ure,  after  gain  ; 

But  the  battle  flags  above  them 
Seem  to  bend  and  bless  and  love  them, 
And  through  all  the  lilting  music  sounds 
an  undertone  of  pain ! 

—Denis  A.  McCarthy,  in  The  New  York 
Sun. 

* 

One  of  our  friends,  while  traveling, 
discovered  that  his  coat  pocket  was  on 
fire.  He  succeeded  in  extinguishing  it, 
burning  his  hand  in  the  process,  and  then 
began  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  He  found  that  he  had  some 
tablets  of  chloride  of  potash  loose  in  his 
pockets,  and  also  a  little  match  box  with 
a  rough  scratching  surface.  The  potash 
tablets  had  been  rubbed  against  the  rough 
surface  with  sufficient  friction  to  cause 
them  to  ignite.  These  tablets  are  very 
commonly  used  for  the  relief  of  sore 
throat,  and  few  people  realize  that  there 
is  anything  inflammable  in  them,  but  to 
avoid  risk  they  should  always  be  kept 
in  a  glass  container.  One  great  and 
memorable  explosive  fire  in  New  York  has 
always  been  credited  to  this  innocent 
looking  household  remedy,  which  is,  we 
are  told,  used  in  making  fireworks.  It  is 
even  possible  that  it  has  been  a  factor  in 

some  mysterious  household  fires. 

* 

A  housekeeper  we  know  makes  a 
wonderful  German  walnut  cake  without 
any  flour.  It  calls  for  one  pound  of  Eng¬ 
lish  walnuts,  six  eggs,  one  cup  of  sugar, 
one  teaspoonful  flavoi’ing,  iy2  teaspoonful 
baking  powder.  Grind  the  nuts  with  the 
nut  knife  in  a  meat  chopper.  Separate 
the  eggs ;  beat  the  whites  stiff,  and  add 
the  sugar  to  them.  Beat  yolks  until 
creamy,  add  to  whites  and  sugar,  then 
add  flavoring.  Mix  the  baking  powder 
thoroughly  through  the  walnuts,  then 
fold  into  the  other  ingredients — do 
not  beat  in.  Bake  in  two  layers, 
and  put  together  with  a  layer  of 
whipped  cream,  sweetened  and  flavored. 
This  is  a  very  rich  cake,  and  makes  a  de¬ 
licious  dessert. 

* 

A  good  many  girls  think  that  nothing 
could  be  more  luxurious  than  elaborate 
muslin  underwear,  lacy,  frilly  and  ornate, 
yet  one  great  New  York  shop  has  opened 
a  special  department  of  “lingerie  sans 
garniture,”  French  and  American.  The 
garments  are  made  of  fine  nainsook  or 
batiste  trimmed  only  with  pleats  or  tucks 
and  a  hem  through  which  ribbon  is  run. 
The  cut  of  the  garments  is  fashioned 
after  the  newest  models,  and  some  of  the 
petticoats  have  hand-embroidered  scal¬ 
lops  on  the  flounces,  but  no  other  trim¬ 
ming.  They  are  especially  designed  for 
Summer  travelers,  whose  garments  often 
suffer  from  unskilful  laundresses.  These 
garments  are  expensive,  as  they  depend 
on  shcerness  of  material  and  high-class 
work  for  their  attractiveness.  Certainly 
$7.50  for  a  perfectly  plain  nightgown,  in 
spite  of  hand  work  and  cobweb  material, 
and  the  design  of  a  famous  French  maker, 
is  dear  enough  for  most  of  us.  The  idea 
conveyed  by  these  garments  is  very  in¬ 
structive,  however.  Summer  laundry 


work  is  a  heavy  burden,  and  anything 
that  will  lighten  it  is  worth  considering. 
Frills  and  lace  edges,  that  must  be  pulled 
out  and  carefully  ironed,  may  well  retire 
for  the  hem  of  fine  material.  The  use¬ 
ful  undergarments  of  cotton  crape  come 
more  and  more  into  favor,  and  are  sold 
ready  made  in  inexpensive  standard 
styles.  The  children’s  dresses  of  rip- 
plette  or  crinkled  seersucker,  with  bloom¬ 
ers  in  place  of  petticoats  for  the  little 
girls,  will  be  found  very  helpful.  There  is 
no  way,  however,  in  which  any  woman 
may  skimp  on  clean  collars  and  yet  pre¬ 
serve  a  fresh  and  neat  appearance. 

* 

Here  is  Uncle  Sam’s  recipe  for  baked 
breast  of  mutton,  given  in  the  new  Gov¬ 
ernment  bulletin  on  this  meat:  Sew  up 
a  breast  of  mutton  in  a  very  thin  cloth, 
put  it  into  a  stewpan,  pour  over  it  enough 
cold  salted  water  to  nearly  cover  it  and 
let  it  simmer,  allowing  10  minutes  to 
each  pound.  Then  take  it  out  of  the 
saucepan  and  out  of  the  cloth,  put  it  in 
a  baking  dish,  rub  it  over  with  mutton 
drippings,  butter  or  savory  fat,  sprinkle 
some  flour  over  it,  and  bake  for  one-half 
hour  in  a  hot  oven,  basting  frequently 
with  its  own  broth.  Five  minutes  before 
taking  it  out  of  the  oven  strew  fine  dry 
little  bits  of  butter  here  and  there  and 
let  it  brown.  Serve  with  a  brown  sauce 
made  from  the  broth  in  which  the  meat 
was  cooked. _ _ 

Some  Memorial  Day  Reflections. 

Cousin  Emma  sent  me  a  book  for  my 
birthday  and  writes,  “I  know  how  well  you 
like  a  bone  to  gnaw,  so  send  something 
that  you  will  read  more  than  once — if  you 
chance  to  like  it  as  well  as  I  do.” 

“Morituri,”  said  Pet,  reading  its  title 
as  I  freed  it  from  its  wrappings.  “What 
does  that  mean?” 

“Something  about  death,  I  should  say.” 

“How  doleful !  Couldn’t  she  have 
found  something  cheerful?  But  you’re 
so  queer,  you  and  she.  You  don’t  care 
for  a  nice  galloping  love  story,  but  want 
some  old  dig-at-the-roots  you  can  talk  and 
talk  about,  and  then  refer  to  the  men 
and  women  in  it  as  if  they  were  folks  you 
knew  better  than  the  family  across  the 
street.” 

“We  do  know  them  better.  That’s  the 
reason  they  interest  us  so.” 

“Here  comes  Mrs.  Kinney.  She’ll  see 
you  have  a  new  book  and  ask  to  borrow 
it,  but  she  won’t  keep  that  thing  long.  She 
likes  E. ’P.  Roe  and  thinks  the  William¬ 
sons’  automobile  stories  are  just  lovely.” 

“Well,  they  are  all  good  writers,  and 
a  lively  little  story,  easily  read,  is  often 
just  the  thing  for  tired  feet.  Many  sorts 
of  readers,  why  not  many  sorts  of 
writers?” 

“You  know,  Mamma,  that  you  could 
ride  10  hours  a  day  and  not  pick  up  two 
such  queer  readers  as  you  and  Cousin 
Emma.” 

“Two  every  day  would  make  quite  a 
company  in  even  one  State,  and  among 
the  farmer  people  is  a  good  place  to 
search  for  them.  The  country  gives  time 
to  think,  for  your  thoughts  can  be  as 
busy  as  your  hands.  Rural  people  do 
not  run  out  for  idle  shopping,  or  moving 
pictures,  or  bridge  whist  when  they  need 
diversion.  Their  dissipations  are  far 
apart,  and  only  of  the  sort  they  can’t  do 
without.  If  they  can  get  a  fresh  turn 
to  their  thoughts  by  reading  they  can  get 
into  better  company  and  know  more  ex¬ 
alted  friendships  than  any  city  could  give 
them.” 

Last  evening  I  sat  waiting  for  the  men 
to  come  in  from  the  stable  where  a  horse 
was  ailing  and  after  my  mending  was  fin¬ 
ished  read  the  first  of  the  three  plays  in 
my  new  book.  Teja  was  a  king  of  the 
Goths,  his  inheritance  a  half-destroyed 
kingdom.  For  seven  weeks  he  and  his 
people  had  been  surrounded  by  Byzan- 
tian  armies,  and  now  the  ships  that  were 
to  have  come  to  relieve  the  Goths  are  by 
treachery  landed  at  the  Byzantian 
camps.  His  last  hope  destroyed,  Teja 
decides  for  the  only  course  of  valor  open 
to  himself  and  his  warriors.  They  must 
march  forth  and  die  fighting. 

Now  here  we  have  a  paragraph  out  of 
old  history,  a  mere  statement  easily  set 
forth  in  ten  lines.  The  stories  of  those 
fierce  old  days  are  full  of  similar  inci¬ 
dents,  but  they.seem  no  more  to  us  than 
the  pictures  upon  old  wall  papers.  But 
this  man,  Sndermann,  picks  up  the  an¬ 
cient  fact  and  in  less  than  GO  open-lined 
pages  has  put  a  heart  of  live,  quivering 
human  interest  into  the  forgotten  frame 
until  it  glows  with  meaning  and  inspira¬ 
tion  for  us  all. 

The  Goths  have  chosen  for  Teja  a  wife, 
and  to  her  he  has  been  married  that  “in 
his  own  body  should  the  king  taste  why 
the  Goth  loveth-  death,”  the  Bishop  tells 
him.  Teja  believes  women  creatures  of 
trembling  and  petty  fears.  But  when 
his  faithful  sword-bearer,  representing 
the  utmost  of  devotion  of  man  to  man, 
lies  down  at  his  tent  door  and  sleeps, 
Balthilda,  the  young  wife,  steps  across 
his  body  and  takes  food  and  wine  to  the 
king.  The  awakening  of  Teja’s  heart  is 
not  to  be  told  but  in  the  inspired  words 
of  genius.  Before  her  coining  Teja  had 
said  to  his  warriors,  “I  will  not  that  even 
one  man  be  softened  by  the  tears  and 
cries  of  women.”  So  every  man  is  bidden 
to  remain  dumb  as  to  the  going  forth  on 


the  morrow  while  taking  leave  of  wife  or 
child.  But  when  Teja  has  taken  leave 
of  his  own  wife,  behold,  he  has  told  her 
everything ;  she  has  even  seen  him  weep, 
the  man  who  never  before  shed  tears.  For 
Teja  confesses  that  he  has  deep  envy  of 
the  king,  his  predecessor,  who  died  be¬ 
loved,  for  “They  called  him  the  ‘shining’ 
Totilas  and  their  affection  still  cleaveth 
to  him  to-day.  Their  eyes  still  flash  when 
they  even  think  of  him.”  But  when  his 
queen  tells  him  that  if  he  and  this  Totilas 
stood  side  by  side  “I  should  have  seen 
only  thee,  Sire — dear,  dear  Sire !”  then 
Teja  knows  himself  possessed  of  the  king¬ 
dom  all  men  desire,  the  goodly  heritage 
come  down  to  him  from  Adam  and  Eve, 
the  shining  kingdom  that  will  last  long 
as  hearts  are  left  to  remember. 

Teja  goes  to  take  his  place  at  the  head 
of  his  little  band  of  valiant  men  and  is 
told,  “Sire,  we  have  disobeyed  thy  com¬ 
mand.  Which  of  our  men  betrayed  it 
and  which  of  us  told  it,  that  cannot  be 
determined.  Enough,  they  all  know  it.” 
“And  they  have  cried  ‘Oh!’  and  ‘woe’?” 
“Sire,  they  have  silently  kissed  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  death  upon  our  brows.”  “They 
also !  Truly  we  are  a  nation  of  kings.” 

They  were  kings  because  each  the  con¬ 
sort  of  a  queen.  In  a  few  simple  words 
Sudermann  lifts  the  women  of  the  Goths 
to  a  plane  of  heroism  and  daring  that 
makes  them  the  equals  of  their  warriors 
and  sturdiest  men  of  valor.  They  are  fit 
mothers  for  rearing  heroes.  With  encour¬ 
agement  such  as  theirs  men  of  all  time 
die  gladly,  so  they  die  honorably.  Leav¬ 
ing  such  women  to  speak  with  shining 
eyes  of  their  deeds  they  are  in  possession 
of  the  blessedness  that  lies  within  that 
doleful  fact  that  these  bodies  must  fall 
to  earth  and  decay.  A  Goth  could  love 
death  because  he  had  for  a  wife  a  queen 
in  whose  eyes  he  was  so  glorified. 

Are  there  not  in  many  homely  farm 
houses  women  as  brave  and  men  who  are 
heroes  because  so  transfigured  in  their 
eyes?  That  cruel  old  war  which  men  de¬ 
light  to  honor  as  our  glorious  War  of 
the  Rebellion  proved  our  men  and  women 
not  behind  any  heroes  of  old  in  valor. 
Every  wreath  of  flowers  and  every  tiny 
flag  above  the  crumbled  dust  repeats  an 
unwrit  story  as  great  as  Sudermann  has 
fitted  into  this  old  happening  of  the  past. 
And  times  of  national  peace  have  their 
heroes  and  heroines  no  less  than  times  of 
war.  Not  one  of  these  Gothic  dames  was 
ahead  in  bravery  of  the  forgotten,  neglect¬ 
ed  farmer’s  wife  who  against  discourage¬ 
ment  and  monotony  keeps  from  crying 
oh  and  woe  and  heartens  husband  or  son 
or  brother  for  the  battles  of  life,  the  plain, 
unromantic  effort  to  keep  a  clean,  re¬ 
spected  name  for  the  every-day  world  and 
for  the  last  summing  up.  H.  itiiamar. 


WRANGERWBICYCLES 

vAre  equipped  with  puncture- 

firoof  tires.  Imported  roller  chains 
mported  English  llangedlsprockets 
English  featherweight  steel  mud 
STuardB.lmported  Brampton  pedals 
motor  style  saddles,  bars  and  grips 
^  and  other  distinctive  features 
possessed  by  no  other  bicycle 
No  effort  or  expense  has  been 
spared  to  make  the  *  ‘Ranger” 
the  World’s  Best  Bicycle. 
Improved  factory  methods  and 
greatly  Increased  output  for 
1913  enable  us  to  make  a  mar¬ 
velous  new  price  offer.  Some- 
I  thing  very  special  to  the  first 
purchasers  of  19.**  models  In 
each  town.  Write  as  today. 

WE  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 

without  a  cent  in  advance,  to 
any  person,  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  and  prepay  the 
f  freight.  We  only  ask  you  to 
/examine  and  try  the  “Ranger" 
without  a  cent  expense  to  yourself 
before  you  think  of  buying  any  other  bicycle 

10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

‘Ranger”  bicycle.  Not  a  cent  cost  to  you  If 
you  do  not  wish  to  keep  It  after  riding  It  for  10  days  and 
putting  It  to  every  test.  Our  “Ranger”  bicycles  are 
of  such  high  quality,  handsome  appearance  and  low  price 
that  we  are  willing  to  ship  to  you.  prepaid,  for  your 
examination  and  trial,  and  leave  It  entirely  to  you  whether 
you  wish  to  keep  It  or  not. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  perfected  methods'and 

machinery  enable  us  to  offer  you  direct  from  the  factory 
the  best  bicycle  ever  produced  at  a  price  that  will  be  a  reve¬ 
lation  to  you.  Do  not  buy  a  Bicycle  or  a  pair  of  Tires 
until  you  receive  our  large  complete  catalog  and  learn  our 
direct  factory  price  and  remarkable  special  offer. 
SECOND-HAND  BICYCLES-a  limited  number  taken  In 
trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will  bo  closed  out  at  once 
at  $3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  free. 

RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED  locality yto  ride  and 

exhibit  a  sample  1913  “Ranger”  bicycle  furnished  by  us. 
In  your  spare  time  you  can  take  many  orders  for  our 
bicyctes,  tires  and  sundries.  Write  at  once  for  our 
large  Catalog  and  a  remarkable  special  proposition  we 
will  make  you  on  the  first  1913  models  going  to  your  town. 
TIBER  reer  wheels  with  coaster  brake,  inner  ty  bee, 
I  IllEw,  Camps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs  and  every, 
thing  In  the  bicycle  line  at  half  usual  prices.  Do  not 
wait— write  today  for  large  catalog  containing  a  great 
fund  of  interesting,  useful  bicycle  Information.  It  only 
Costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  Write  3t  now. 

CYCLE  CO,,  Dept.  »  m,CHI816D 

Save  s5  to  $23 


Factory  Prices— Freight  Paid— One  Year’s  Trial 


Buy  direct  from  factory 
and  get  a  betterstove  for 
less  money.  Freight  pre¬ 
paid — stovecomes  all  pol- 
roady  to  sot  up.  Use  it  one  year— if 
you  aren’t  satisfied  we  refund  your  montv. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices.  Big  Free 

Catalog  shows  why  improved  fraturrsof  <u»ld  Coin 
Stoves  make  them  fuel-savors  and  splendid  bakers 
-why  they  havo  given  satisfaction  for  03  years. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co.,  3  OakSt.,Troy,N.Y. 


THEY’RE  tough  as  pine  knots  outside.  But  warm  and  comfortable  as 
woolen  mittens  inside.  Folks  often  write  us  they  have  had  the  same 


We  even  know 


1  BASS  Shoes  Average  a  f 
I  Whole  Year’s  Wear 

i 

I 


pair  of  Ba  '-s  Shoes  half-soled  as  many  as  8  and  9  times, 
of  cases  where  they  have  stood  14  half-soles  ! 

Two  reasons  for  this  extraordinary  wear 

Bass  firm  hemlock  soles  are  nailed — not  sewed.  No  sewed  sole  can 
possibly  be  repaired  more  than  once  or  twice  and  give  good  service. 
Bass  Shoes  are  made  of  leather,  specially  tanned,  from  the  toughest, 
smoothest  fine-grained  skins  of  matured  veal.  We  will  not  use  young 
calves'  skins — they  lack  strength  and  weight  to  withstand  the  hard 
knocks  of  outdoor  wear.  We  could  buy  steer  hides  for  less  money,  but 
they  are  coarser  grained  and  far  more  porous  and  therefore  cannot  be 
so  thoroughly  waterproofed  as  the  skins  we  use. 

BASS  Shoes 

For  Hard  Service 

Because  of  this  choice,  pliable  leather  we  use.  Bass  Shoes  quickly  adapt 
themselves  to  a  perfect  fit  of  every  part  of  your  foot.  They  wear  com¬ 
fortable  all  the  time — winter  and  summer — they  never  crowd  your  toes 
or  pinch  your  heels. 

You  can  wear  Bass  shoes  through  muddy  roads,  marshes  and  other  damp 
and  wet  places,  and  know  that  your  feet  will  be  kept  dry.  They  turn 
water  better  than  any  other  leather  shoe  made,  and  second  only  to  rubber 
boots.  This  is  accomplished  by  our  own  process  of  waterproofing. 

Buy  Bass  Shoes  of  the  best  dealer  in  your 
town  or  the  nearest  town.  They  cost 
§4.00 — a  little  more,  perhaps,  than 
ordinary  shoes,  but  their  extra¬ 
ordinary  features  make  them 
worth  a  whole  lot  more. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  Bass 
Shoes,  don’t  buy  others  —  write  us 
and  we’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  them. 

Illustrated  catalogue  free 
— send  for  it  now. 


DEALERS — Write  us  on  your  business 
letterhead  for  our  special  dealers'  pro- 
jwsilionanrl  full  particulars  as  to  how 
tee  are  making  it  easy  for  you  to  sell 
the  increasinyly  popular  Bass  line. 


G.H.Rass&Co. 


Makers  of  Famous 
Bass  Moccasins 

WILTON. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
ii urn Lcr  of  patterns  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7850  short  cout, 
34  to  40  bust.  7856  blouse  coat  for 
misses  and  small  women,  16  and  18  years. 
With  or  without  peplum  or  belt.  7820 


girl’s  dress  in  Russian  style,  10  toll  years. 
7S42  fancy  blouse  with  or  without  tunic, 
34  to  42  bust.  7S51  straight  tucked  skirt 
for  misses  and  small  women,  14,  16  and 
18  years. 

The  second  group  includes  7848  tucked 
blouse,  34  to  42  bust.  7845  fancy  blouse, 
14,  16  and  18  years.  7S52  semi-princesse 
dress  for  misses  and  small  women,  16  and 


18  years.  7S41  two-piece  skirt  with  over¬ 
drapery,  22  to  30  waist.  7849  four-piece 
skirt,  32  to  30  waist.  Price  of  each  pat¬ 
tern  10  cents. 

That  Fruit  Salad. 

A  request  for  a  fruit-salad  recipe, 
with  the  reply  giving  suggestions  as  to 
appropriate  use  of  them  prompts  the 
giving  of  a  thoroughly  tested  recipe  and 
a  word  as  to  how  we  (in  the  writer’s 
social  circle)  use  it.  Although  it  is 
‘ailed  a  “salad’  by  most  people  others 
will  it  a  “fruit  cocktail,”  but  by  either 
name  it  is  served  as  a  first  course — 
sometimes  as  the  only  one.  At  very 
elaborate  luncheons,  where  several 
courses  are  served,  it  is  the  first  course 
and  served  with  only  the  crispest  of 
vafeis  to  accompany  it,  and  the  acidity 
cd  the  fruit  makes  it  the  finest  kind  of 
an  appetizer  for  the  following  courses. 
A  few  days  ago  I  saw  this  served  at  a 
missionary  meeting  where  the  members 
remained  a  few  hours,  between  dinner 


and  supper  time  (country  hours),  and 
nothing  else  was  served  except  the 
wafers  that  went  with  it.  At  club  meet¬ 
ings  it  has  been  popular.  Every  house¬ 
wife  knows  the  satisfaction  there  is  in 
offering  something  eatable  to  her  guests, 
and  every  hostess  with  a  mixed  com¬ 
pany  to  entertain  knows  that  the  serv¬ 
ing  of  even  as  simple  refreshments  as 
this  salad  represents  is  the  greatest  of 
aids  to  general  sociability.  It  may  be 
said  that  a  small  tray  with  salad  plate 
on  a  larger  one,  wafers  beside  it,  and  a 
glass  of  water  and  a  napkin  is  given 
each  guest.  If  not  enough  trays  are  to 
be  had  let  the  under  plate  be  a  dinner- 
plate  size. 

Before  giving  the  recipe  let  me  say 
that  the  fruits  may  be  varied  to  suit 
individual  tastes,  or  convenience.  One 
variation  that  seems  to  change  the  entire 
character  is  to  omit  the  cooked  dressing 
and  use  the  juice  of  oranges  instead. 
This  gives  more  orange  to  be  mixed 
with  the  fruits  and  if  care  is  taken  in 
cutting  the  orange  skins  may  be  made 
into  baskets.  If  not,  cut  them  across 
and  use  as  cups  in  which  to  serve  the 
mixture,  placing  a  perfect  lettuce  leaf  or 
two  under  the  cup  (?).  Some  v  omen, 
who  do  not  object  to  the  use  of  wine  use 
it  as  the  combining  substance  though  the 
majority  prefer  to  use  the  orange  juice 
and  run  no  risk  of  offending  a  guest 
who  might  object  to  the  wine. 

For  the  salad. — Cut  finely,  and  mix 
thoroughly  one  cupful  each  of  Malaga 
grapes,  canned  cherries,  pineapple,  Eng¬ 
lish  walnuts,  sliced  tart  apples,  and  one 
large  orange.  For  the  dressing  beat 
together  two  eggs,  three  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  each  of  sugar,  mustard  and 
cream,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  lemon 
juice  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Cook 
in  double  boiler.  When  cool  (a  little 
time  before  serving)  add  half  a  pint  of 
whipped  cream  (not  'too  stiff)  to  the 
dressing  and  then  stir  in  the  mixed 
fruits.  Serve  on  lettuce  leaves.  The 
fruit  may  be  mixed  several  hours  before 
needed  and  is  finer  for  the  blending  of 
flavors  that  will  take  place.  The  dress¬ 
ing  may  be  prepared  hours  in  advance, 
but  the  addition  of  the  whipped  cream 
and  the  combining  of  the  whole  should 
be  done  immediately  before  time  for 
serving.  eva  ryman-gaillard. 

Rice  Made  Attractive. 

It  is  often  urged  upon  the  housekeep¬ 
er  that  rice  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious 
and  cheapest  of  all  foodstuffs.  Now,  no 
one  except  the  actually  fussy  can  really 
dislike  rice,  but  in  most  households  the 
cook  notices  that  it  is  not  eaten  where 
a  variety  of  other  and  more  highly 
flavored  dishes  are  on  the  table.  Our 
appetites  have  become  accustomed  to 
being  tempted  by  things  not  merely 
palatable  but  more  attractive  to  eye  and 
taste.  Therefore,  it  is  worth  while  to 
know  several  ways  of  making  so  useful 
a  stand-by  as  rice  into  dishes  of  which 
the  family  will  approve. 

As  rice  must  first  be  boiled  to  be 
soft,  light  and  in  whole  kernels,  the  cook 
must  make  a  right  start.  The  popular 
rule  is  to  sprinkle  the  washed  rice  into 
water  salted  and  bubbling  hot  and  to 
keep  it  at  a  furious  boil  for  20  minutes 
Another  way  that  will  turn  out  an  ex¬ 
cellent  article  is  to  pour  boiling  water 
over  the  rice  after  washing  and  salting 
it  and  stand  it  on  the  back  of  corner  of 
the  range  to  slowly  swell  and  cook. 
Never  touch  spoon  or  fork  to  stir  the 
rice.  You  may  shake  the  saucepan  oc¬ 
casionally,  though,  and  having  let  the 
water  dry  out,  should  add  creamy  milk 
in  its  place  during  the  last  part  of  the 
cooking.  This  rice  will  be  whole,  light 
and  very  tasty. 

Rice  with  Tomato  Sauce. — Have  as 
much  rice,  cooked  as  above,  as  is  likely 
to  be  eaten.  Put  an  empty  cup  or  bowl 
in  the  center  of  a  casserole  or  deep 
baking  dish  and  turn  the  hot  boiled  rice 
in  around  it.  Prepare  a  sauce  by  strain¬ 
ing  canned  or  stewed  tomatoes,  thicken¬ 
ing  them  with  blended  butter  and  flour 
and  seasoning  highly  with  any  condi¬ 
ments  liked.  Salt,  paprika  and  a  touch 


of  onion  juice  will  suit  some  palates. 
Children  may  prefer  a  light  touch  in 
salt  and  pepper  and  considerable  sugar, 
and  others  will  approve  of  an  addition 
of  catsup  or  kitchen  bouquet.  A  half 
hour  before  serving  have  the  sauce  hot, 
take  out  the  cup  or  bowl,  and  pour  the 
tomato  dressing  in  the  center  of  the  rice. 
Cover  and  set  in  a  hot  oven  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  heated.  This  dish  looks  much 
prettier  than  if  the  sauce  had  been 
blended  with  the  rice,  and  in  serving 
the  two  become  thoroughly  mixed. 

Rice  Muffins  (Fried). — Into  a  dish  of 
warm  cooked  rice  break  several  eggs 
and  beat  the  whole  thoroughly.  Add 
salt  if  needed  and  fry  by  spoonfuls  in 
rather  deep  fat.  These  make  a  hearty 
side  dish  and  are  usually  liked  by  men. 

Rice  Pancakes. — If  successfully  made 
these  are  the  best  of  all  pancakes.  It  is 
well  to  add  considerable  milk  to  the 
cooked  rice  before  it  cools,  using  sour 
milk  if  you  have  it.  A  small  quantity 
of  rice  left  from  dinner  will  come  in 
well  as  breakfast  pancakes.  Add  an  egg, 
salt,  flour,  a  little  melted  butter  and 
more  milk  if  needed  to  make  cue  us-al 
batter,  depending  upon  the  sour  milk  and 
the  necessary  amount  of  baking  soda  for 
lightness.  Or  use  baking  powder  with 
sweet  milk. 

Rice  Muffins  (Baked). — Half  cup  of 
sugar  and  a  tablespoon  of  butter  should 
be  creamed  together  and  a  cup  of  cold 
boiled  rice  worked  in,  adding  milk  as 
needed  with  the  rice.  Add  one  and  one- 
half  cup  of  wheat  flour  and  two  tea¬ 
spoons  of  baking  powder  and  a  beaten 
egg.  Bake  in  cup-cake  tins  and  serve 
hot  at  breakfast. 

Rice  with  Fruit. — Most  housekeepers 
are  familiar  with  the  dessert  of  boiled 
rice  into  which  has  been  mixed,  just  be¬ 
fore  dinner  time,  a  cupful  of  stoned  dates 
or  of  not-a-seed  raisins,  or  even  of 
stewed  and  pitted  prunes  or  of  any 
dried  and  stewed  fruits.  If  accompanied 
by  cream  and  powdered  sugar  most  peo¬ 
ple  will  eat  heartily  of  this  as  a  last 
course  at  dinner  and  will  not  rebel  if  it 
be  alternated  occasionally  with  pie  and 
rich  puddings.  pattie  lyman. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


“  LIKE  MAGIC” 

New  Food  Makes  Wonderful  Changes. 

When  a  man  has  suffered  from  dys¬ 
pepsia  so  many  years  that  he  can’t  re¬ 
member  when  lie  had  a  natural  appetite, 
and  then  hits  on  a  way  out  of  trouble  he 
may  be  excused  for  saying  “it  acts  like 
magic.” 

When  it  is  a  simple,  wholesome  food 
instead  of  any  one  of  a  large  number  of 
so  called  remedies  in  the  form  of  drugs, 
he  is  more  than  ever  likely  to  feel  as 
though  a  sort  of  miracle  has  been  per¬ 
formed. 

A  Chicago  man,  in  the  delight  of  re¬ 
stored  digestion,  puts  it  in  this  way: 

“Like  magic,  fittingly  describes  the 
manner  in  which  Grape-Nuts  relieved 
me  of  poor  digestion,  coated  tongue  and 
loss  of  appetite,  of  many  years  standing. 

“I  tried  about  every  medicine  that 
was  recommended  to  me,  without  relief. 
Then  I  tried  Grape-Nuts  on  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  a  friend.  By  the  time  I  had  fin¬ 
ished  the  fourth  package,  my  stomach 
was  all  right,  and  for  the  past  two 
months,  I  have  been  eating  with  a  relish 
anything  set  before  me'.  That  is  some¬ 
thing  I  had  been  unable  to  do  previously 
for  years. 

“I  am  stronger  than  ever  and  I  con¬ 
sider  the  effects  of  Grape-Nuts  on  a 
weak  stomach  as  something  really  won¬ 
derful.  It  builds  up  the  entire  body  as 
well  as  the  brain  and  nerves.”  Name 
given  by  the  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

“There’s  a  reason,”  and  it  is  explained 
in  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are 
genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Vou  Save 

the  Shoe  Dealer’s  Profit 


$  1.15 


Buy  direct  for  $3. 60  the  same  shoes  for  which  your  dealer 
charges  S4.75.  Our  factory’s  output  of  2,000  pairs  daily 
keeps  down  manufacturing  cost;  our  method  of  selling 
direct  gives  you  the  dealer’s  profit.  FIAT  Shoes  for 
Men  are  unusually  long-wearing  and  stylish.  Quality 
and  perfect  fit  absolutely  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded  without  question. 
Handsome  CatalogFree — Write 
now  for  big  illustrated  Catalog. 

LINWOOD-OSGOOD  CO. 
14  HKilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  S3Su  STuffS 

flies.  Neat,  clean,  or¬ 
namental.  convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  of 
metal,  can’t  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anythin?. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  prepaid  for  |L 
HAROLD  SOMERS,  150  DeKalb  Aye.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


smz. 


A  Constant  Water  Supply 

is  easily  maintained  without  expeace 

RIFE  RAM 

Operates  with  three  or  more 
gallons  per  minute  from  a 
.  stream,  artesian  well  or  spring,  and 

— _ J  a  head  or  slanting  fall  of  three  or 

more  feet.  Freeinformation  on  request. 

RIFE  ENGINE  C0„  2429  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


Cheap  Running  Water  Supply  for  Farm  and 
Home.  Costs  nothing  to  operate — gives  all  year 
round  "unning  water  supply  to  all  parts  of  your 
home,  barn,  stables,  troughs,  etc.  If  you  live 
near  a  spring  or  flowing  stream  install  a 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

More  comfort  for  your  family — better  for 
your  stock — saves  labor.  Doesn't  need 
attention — can't  get  out  of  order.  Prices 
really  low.  Free  booklet. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO 
P,  Q.  Box  1008,  Chester.  Pa. 


TY0UFdDEA& 


$9,000  offered  for  certain  inven¬ 
tions.  Book  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent” 
ana  ‘  What  to  Invent”  sent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  In  Manufacturers’  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE.  Patent  Att’ys 

Established  16  Years 

886  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


19 13  Illus¬ 
trated 
Catalog 
FREE 


“MONARCH” 

Cider  Press 

will  net  more  money 
for  you  than  any  other 
Investment  you  can  1 
make,  lobbl.  to 400  bbl. 
per  day.  Also  makers 
of  apple  buttercookers, 
evaporators,  etc. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  Box  103,  York,  Pa. 


BARGAINS 

in  Fence.  150  ttyles- 
^  13  cents  per  rod  up.  We  pay 

^  freight.  Send  for  bargain  fence 
book  and  sample  to  test— ALL  FREE 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  A  WIRE  COMPANY 
DePT.  59  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

25  Designs— All  Steel 

Handsome,  cost  less  than  wood* 
more  durable.  Don’t  buy  a  fence 
until  you  get  our  Free  Catalogue 
and  Special  Prices. 

We  can  aave  you  money. 
Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Co-t 
4  0  7  N  onb  Sl,  Kokomo,  ladL  a 


$4  90  FOR  THIS 
JL  —  DANDY  GATE 


These  grates  are  not 
a  speoial  lotbuiltdown 
to  a  low  price,  but  are 
full  of  the  same  qual¬ 
ity.  satisfaction  and 
durability  which  can 
be  obtained  in  any  of  our 
triple-galvanized,  high- 
carbon  steel 


Iowa  Gates 


The  filling  of  this  serviceable  and  ornamental  gate  is 
extra closediamond mesh.  Gate  hasstrong  frame. pat- 
eut  latch,  etc.  Conies  in  all  sizes;  plain  and  fancy  tops. 

Style  E  Farm  Gate,  illustrated  below,  is  another 
leader  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  than  asked  for  other 
gates  of  its  kind.  Painted  or  galvanized.  Ail  sizes. 

The  best  lumber  dealer  in  your  town  has  these 

f  ates  on  sale.  If  you  don't  know  his  name,  write  us 
or  booklet,  name  of  dealer,  special  prices,  etc. 
IOWA  GATE  CO.,  4  5  Clay  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 
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(6)  Send  fonFREE  Cate  Catalog  Today 


Last  5  Times  as  Long 


I’ll  save  you  big:  money  on  your  farm  grates.  M y  new  catalog  quotes  such 
astonishingly  low  prices  on  OAN’T-SAG  GATES  AND  GATE  STEELS  that  you  simplyl 
can’t  afford  to  build  another  clumsy,  all  wood  gate.  My  FREIGHT  PAID  PRICES  are  half  what  others! 
charge  for  ahort-iived  stool,  wire  and  gaa  pipe  gated.  1 

30  Days9  Free  Trial— 5  Year  Guarantee 


I  ffi-e  Wdm  free  trial  and  a  signed  5-year  guarantee.  Send  for  my  big  free  Gate  Catalog  at  once-seo 
^an  Gateaoutaell  anil  outlast  all  others  •  Head  what  other  farmers  and  t  tockmen  nay  about  them 

When  you  get  this  book  you  can  either  select  complete  CAN’T-SAG  GATES.  Ready  to  hang,  any  height* _ 

any  length— painted  or  unpainted  or  it  you  prefer  you  can  order  just  the  GATE  STEELS  jwfcich  includes  A.V  Howe  Prea  I 

everything  but  the  boaidsl.  VV  ith  these  vou  can  build  your  own  I 
Gates  m So  minutes  and  SAVE  BIG  MONEY. 

Note  These  Special  Features 

Each  board  double  bolted, between  4  pairs  of  ANGLE  STEEL 
upruthts  and  6  TRIANGULAR  TRUSS  BRACES.  Patent  re- 
enforced  SELF-LOCKING  HINGE.  Gate  swings  easily  both 
ways— always  hangs  square  and  plumb.  Elevating  Attachment 
(furnished  at  slight  additional  cost]  permits  gates  to  be  raised 
ov*>r  deep  snow  or  allows  small  stock  to  pass  under.  Write  tor 
FreeC«t»loe  and  FREIGHT  PREPAID  OFFER  TODAY  .Address 

_ _  _  -  A  Y  Rom  Pres.  Be  -»  Mfg.Co  706|damiSt..9aleshurg.  Ill 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

GROWING  HOTHOUSE  LAMBS. 

There  are  many  farmers  who  desire 
to  raise  hothouse  lambs,  who  do  not 
understand  breeding  sheep  early  enough 
to  procure  Fall  lambs.  This  experience 
of  a  successful  breeder  of  early  lambs 
may  prove  valuable  to  hundreds  of 
farmers. 

The  lambs  begin  coming  about  No¬ 
vember  1,  and  are  born  in  the  open 
pasture.  There  is  little  danger  of  ewes 
not  owning  their  lambs,  as  the  ewe  will 
separate  from  the  main  flock  a  little, 
to  devote  her  attention  to  her  offspring. 
They  are  thriftier  and  more  hardy 
when  born  in  this  manner,  and  require 

little  attention  from  the  farmer.  About 
December  1  they  are  housed,  and  the 
sheep  put  on  a  grain  ration.  From 
Thanksgiving  until  New  Year’s  they 


obtained  only  by  heavy  grainings  from 
Fall  until  Spring.  1  do  not  believe  that 
bean  pods  are  a  nutritious  sheep  food ; 
but  feed  them  once  a  day  to  get  profits 
from  the  beans.  No  bad  results  were 
obtained  from  feeding  them,  as  the  Al¬ 
falfa  and  clover  hay  are  their  main 
bulk  food.  The  sheep  have  salt  every 
day  and  plenty  of  good  pure  water.  By 
feeding  as  above,  I  can  get  a  lamb  to 
weigh  45  pounds  in  8  or  12  weeks. 

For  hothouse  lambs  no  sneep,  to  my 
knowledge,  equals  the  cross  between  the 
Dorset  and  Black-faced  Highland.  The 
Dorset,  if  used  alone,  is  not  hardy 
enough  to  withstand  the  cold  Fall 
weather.  My  experience  has  found 
them  easy  to  take  cold,  and  develop 
distemper.  The  Black-faced  Highland, 
if  used  alone,  is  not  a  good  milker. 
The  cross,  however,  produces  a  hardy, 
fine  milking  type  of  sheep  which  is 
hard  to  beat.  I  like  a  three-fourths 
Dorset.  The  profits  obtained  are  as 
follows:  Tons  of  manure,  a  money¬ 
making  return  from  bean  pods  and  Al¬ 
falfa;  the  sale  of  hothouse  lambs;  the 


A  BUNCH  OF  DRESSED  HOTHOUSE  LAMBS.  Fig.  250. 


will  be  ready  for  market,  having  gained 
a  weight  of  about  45  pounds.  Early 
breeding  in  sheep  is  obtained  by  care 
and  slow  development.  Success  in  this 
line  cannot  be  gained  in  a  single  sea¬ 
son.  Spring  lambs  are  sold  as  early  as 
possible,  and  the  ewes  dried  up,  be¬ 
cause  ewes  nursing  lambs  will  not  breed. 
When  the  lambs  are  sold  as  soon  as 
possible  after  birth  the  ewes  will  breed 
two  months  earlier  than  usual.  By 
repeating  this  a  few  times,  and  by  sav¬ 
ing  Fall-born  ewes,  Fall-dropped  sheep 
are  obtained.  The  ram  runs  in  the  pas¬ 
ture  with  the  sheep  all  Summer,  and  is 
kept  apart  only  in  the  Fall  and  Winter. 
Feeding  has  much  to  do  with  breeding 
sheep.  Only  ‘a  well-fleshed  sheep  will 
breed  early  enough  to  obtain  good  re¬ 
sults,  and  this  is  never  obtained  on  a 
poor  pasture.  Then  again  ewes  should 
never  be  bred  under  two  years  of  age, 
and  then  not  unless  in  fine  physical 
condition.  The  ram  is  changed  every 
year,  and  only  those  hardy,  good-sized 
and  high  bred  are  used.  No  inbreed¬ 
ing  is  allowed  of  any  sort,  and  the 
rams  are  purchased  from  away,  usually 
costing  at  least  $25  each. 

In  the  Fall  ail  sheep  about  to  lamb 
are  separated  from  the  main  flock  and 
put  in  a  field  by  themselves.  If  the 
weather  is  unusually  cold,  they  are  put 
in  the  stable.  When  this  is  the  case, 
they  are  fed  on  Alfalfa  and  clover,  with 
a  heavy  grain  ration.  During  the  Win¬ 
ter  all  are  put  in  the  basement.  The 
sheep  with  lambs  are  kept  in  separate 
pens,  with  about  four  or  five  to  each 
pen.  The  sheep,  having  lambed  and 
become  dry,  are  kept  together.  The 
basement  is  kept  warm  enough  so  that 
it  never  freezes  in  the  coldest  weather. 
The  stable  is  of  cement,  but  kept  dry 
and  clean,  with  plenty  of  clean  bedding. 
Although  the  stable  is  well  ventilated, 
there  is  never  an  exposure  to  cold  out¬ 
side  air.  In  cleaning  the  pens,  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  thrown  quickly  from  small  win¬ 
dows,  and  from  these  carted  away.  No 
doors  are  left  open,  or  windows  ajar. 
There  is  plenty  of  light,  and  fresh  air, 
but  no  cold  air  or  dampness.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  overhead  ventilation  is  used. 
After  a  few  days  old,  the  lambs  have  a 
play  yard.  Apertures  are  cut  in  the 
pen,  small  enough  for  the  lamb  to  go 
through,  but  too  small  for  the  sheep. 
The  little  fellows  run  upon  a  ridged  in¬ 
cline  to  a  floor  above,  where  they  skip, 
eat  and  grow  fat. 

The  sheep  are  cared  for  quietly  and 
gently,  so  that  even  the  removal  of  the 
lambs  does  not  cause  the  usual  com¬ 
motion.  They  are  fed  three  times  a  day 
In  feeding  racks.  Their  roughage  con¬ 
sists  of  one  feed  each  of  Alfalfa,  clo¬ 
ver  and  bean  pods.  Sheep  nursing  lambs 
are  fed  two  quarts  of  grain  and  the 
other  sheep  one  quart.  The  grain  ra¬ 
tion  is  as  follows:  15  bushels  of  whole 
corn  to  200  pounds  of  bran.  The  feed 
of  the  ewe  should  be  plenty  of  grain 
and  not  much  hay,  while  feeding  her 
lamb.  In  fact,  the  early  Jpall  lamb  is 


sale  of  all  old  ewes,  and  the  returns 
from  wool.  The  profits  are  large,  con¬ 
sidering  the  time,  food  and  care  spent 
upon  them.  '  a.  b. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Feediag  Moldy  Ear  Corn. 

What  can  I  do  with  about  100  bushels 
of  field  corn  that  got  moldy?  I  can  shell  it 
if  necessary  and  have  it  ground.  I  have 
four  horse's,  two  cows,  four  eight-weeks 
pigs  to  feed.  If  I  can  put  it  in  any  shape 
so  I  can  feed  it  without  hurting  my  stock 
I  would  like  to.  E.  t.  e. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


It  would  not  be  safe  to  feed  moldy 
corn  to  horses  or  cows  without  creating 
disorders,  and  especially  if  the  corn 
was  badly  affected  it  would  endanger  the 
life  of  such  animals.  It  would  have  a 
peculiarly  bad  effect  upon  brood  mares 
in  foal  and  milch  cows  in  calf,  and  the 
only  animal  that  can  utilize  it  at  all 
would  be  swine.  If  possible  the  corn 
should  be  spread  out  so  that  the  rays 
of  the  sun  can  penetrate  and  thoroughly 
dry  the  sample  before  feeding,  and  then 
it  can  be  either  shelled  or  ground,  and 
preferably  steamed  or  cooked,  and  mixed 
with  some  other  products,  either  Alfalfa 
hay,  ground  wheat  or  red  dog  flour,  and 
fed  in  reasonable  quantities  to  the  pigs. 
It  might  be  safe  to  feed  old  sows  that 
are  being  fattened  with  some  of  the  ear 
corn,  but  young  animals  should  be  fed 
only  after  the  material  has  been  cooked 
or  boiled.  f.  c.  minkler. 


A  Regular  Savings  Bank 

for  you  is  this  Champion 
Cooler.  Keeps  milk  right — 
fresh — salable.  Costs  less 
than  other  kinds. 

CHAMPION 
Milk  Cooler 

Inexpensive  to  use,  simple 
and  reliable.  Cools  with 
running  water,  cold  water 
or  ice.  Cools  milk  to  within 
2°  of  water’s  temperature. 
Various  sizes  to  take 
care  of  1  to  100  cows 
Anti-rust,  easy  to 
wash.  Free  Folder, 
prices,  etc.,  ready 
tor  you.  Send  a 
postal  for  it  now. 


Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co.,  Box  1$  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


KOTIF.KTSON’S  Oil  ATX 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 

lil  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  heat  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  H,  Cooley,  M  I).,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROKERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forcatv  lilt*,  Conn* 


CRUMB’S 


improved 

warrincr 


STANCHION 


Sly  barn  that  was 

BURNED 

was  fitted  with  Crumb’s 
Warriner  Stanchions.  It  it 
had  not  been  for  the  ease  with 
which  these  fasteners  were 
opened  I  should  have  lost  iny 
cows,”  writes  Mr.  Everett 
Gains,  Bernardstown.  Mass. 
Booklet  Free. 

WALLACE  It.  OBIIUB,  Box  M&,  Forcstvllle,  Conn. 


An  up-to-date  De  Laval  Separator  will,  on  an  average, 
save  its  cost  every  year  over  any  other  separator. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  saving  in  more  and  better  cream 
there  is  also  the  saving  in  time  of  separation  and  cleaning,  in 
easier  running,  greater  durability  and  fewer  repairs. 

Because  of  th<?se  savings  more  than  40,000  users  of  infe¬ 
rior  and  worn-out  separators  of  various 
makes  last  year  took  advantage  of  the  De 
Laval  exchange  allowance  and  traded  in 
their  machines  on  account  of  De  Lavals. 

USERS  OF  OLD  DE  LAVALS,  on 

account  of  the  many  improvements  in  the 
modern  De  Laval  over  machines  sold  10 
to  25  years  ago,  including  closer  skim¬ 
ming,  easier  running,  better  oiling,  etc., 
will  also  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  ex¬ 
change  their  old  De  Laval  for  an  up-to- 
date  De  Laval. 

SEE  THE  NEAREST  DE  LAVAL 
AGENT.  He  will  tell  you  how  much  he  can  allow  on  your 
old  machine,  whether  a  De  Laval  or  some  other  make,  toward 
the  purchase  of  a  new  De  Laval.  If  you  don’t  know  a  De 
Laval  agent,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  giving  make, 
number  and  size  of  your  present  machine,  and  full  information 
will  be  sent  you. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


'  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
i  Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula,  or 
any  unhealthy  sore 

quickly  as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to  use;  does 
not  blister  under  bandage  or  re¬ 
move  the  hair  and  you  can  work 
the  horse.  $2.00  per  bottle,  deliv* 
ered.  Book  7  K  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind. 
Reduces  Painful,  Swollen  Veins,  Goitre,  Wens,  Strains, 
Bruises,  stops  pain  and  inflammation.  Price  SI. 00  per  bottle 
at  dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Manufactured,  only  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  0,  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  MasSi 


MINERAL 
SHEAVE 
50  REMEDY 


Booklet 

free 


$3  Package  CURES  any  case  or  money  refunded. 
$1  Package  CURES  ordinary  cases. 

Mineral  Heave  RemedyCo.,461  N.  Fourth.  Avc.,  Pittsburgh, Pa 


for  booklet. 

Best  Conditioner— 

Expeller 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

“Guaranteed  or  Money  Back.” 
Coughs,  Distemper,  Indigestion 

NEWTON’S 

50c,  $1.00  per  can. 

I.arge  for  Heaves. 

At  druggists’  or  sent  postpa 

The  Newton  KeiuedyCo.,  Toledo, Oh 


ONE  DIPPING  KILLS  ALL  TICKS 


and  keeps  SHEEP  free  from  fresh  attacks. 
Used  on  250  million  sheep  annually.  Increases 
Quantity  and  Quality  of  wool.  Improves  appear¬ 
ance  and  condition  of  llock.  If  dealer  can’t 
supply  you  send  $1.75  for  $2  packet.  Shipments 
can  be  rnado  from  New  York  City.  Specially 
illustrated  booklet  on  ’•Ticks”  sent  free  for  ask¬ 
ing.  a  post  card  brings  it. 

WM.  COOPER  *  NEPHEWS,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

Cept.  20.  64  W.  Illinois  St. 


Steel  And Wood 

NCHIONS 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makes  cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  ami  cleaning.  Easy  To 
operate  ;  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong,  and  durable. 

Wrile  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  Inming. 
FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION  CO. 
OOO  ItiHiiranrr  Bldg..  ItoclieKter,  N.  T* 


✓Calves  Without  Milks, 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.  Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatcliford’s  Calf  Meal 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  Is  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa¬ 
tor  for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;  making  heavy  or  light 
cream.  Designed  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotols  and  private 
families.  DllTerent  from  this  pic¬ 
ture,  which  illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.  Tho  bowl  is 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
dairy  Is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


BOX  lU/O 
BAINBRIDGE,  N.Y* 


EXCELSIOR  SWIH8  STANCHION 

30  Days’  Tkiag— Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

The  Wassou  Sltanchiou  Co., 
Box  GO,  Cuba.  N.  V. 
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Milk 


In  effect  May  1,  1913,  the  N.  Y.  Milk 
Exchange  price  was  reduced  10  cents  per 
40-quart  can,  now  being:  B  (selected  raw 
and  pasteurized),  $1.01  per  40-quart  can; 
C  (for  cooking  and  manufacturing), 
$1.51  netting  314  nnd  3  cents  to  shippers 
in  the  26-cent  zone. 

The  zones  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  follows :  23 
cents  for  the  first  40  miles  from  New 
York ;  26  cents  for  the  next  GO  miles ;  29 
cents  for  the  next  90  miles ;  beyond  this, 
32  cents.  The  railroads  allow  a  discount 
for  car  lots  of  10,000  quarts  of  10  and 
12^  per  cent. 


Retail  milk  dealers  on  the  east  side 
in  New  York  are  very  much  stirred  up 
because  of  the  Board  of  Health  regula¬ 
tion  that  after  June  1  no  dipped  milk 
shall  be  sold  in  this  city  in  stores  where 
unpacked  goods  are  handled.  The  deal¬ 
ers  claim  that  this  will  work  an  unnec¬ 
essary  hardship  by  increasing  the  price 
of  milk  and  making  it  more  difficult  for 
the  poor  to  got  their  supplies.  There  is 
much  truth  in  their  statement  that 
dipped  milk  from  stores  that  are  care¬ 
fully  inspected  is  less  dangerous  than  bot¬ 
tled  milk  which  passes  merely  because  it 
is  bottled.  The  writer  has  seen  drivers 
for  one  of  the  largest  concerns  in  the  city 
pouring  milk  from  one  bottle  to  another, 
in  one  of  the  dirtiest  streets,  while  the 
wind  was  blowing  the  dust  about.  Such 
violations  are  not  uncommon  and  until 
vigorous  measures  are  taken  to  stop 
them,  bottled  milk  will  carry  no  guaran¬ 
tee  of  safety. 


CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTHERN  N.  Y. 

The  weather  early  in  May  has  been  warm 
and  rather  dry.  Grass  has  started  as  much 
as  Is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but 
hardly  as  much  as  would  seem  reasonable 
with  the  amount  of  warm  weather  that  we 
have  had.  The  outlook  for  a  good  hay 
crop  is  no  more  than  moderate  at  this  mo¬ 
ment.  Old  meadow's  that  were  pastured 
last  Fall  have  not  made  the  showing  that 
one  might  wish.  Some  of  them  have  killed 
out  during  the  Winter.  The  amount  of 
grass  roots  thrown  out  last  Winter  was 
the  largest  that  I  have  noticed  for  a  long 
time.  We  are  looking  for  a  fair  hay  crop 
for  all  that  if  we  get  enough  rain.'  The 
general  indications  now'  are  not  favorable 
for  rain  to  any  considerable  extent,  but 
there  is  ample  time  yet  for  all  this  to 
change.  Sometimes  a  rainy  spell  comes 
on  quite  late  in  the  season  and  gives  a 
crop  that  had  been  considered  impossible 
only  a  short  time  before.  No  two  seasons 
are  alike  and  no  one  can  predict  a  hay 
crop  or  its  failure  at  any  considerable  time 
before  harvest. 

Oats  are  being  put  in  the  first  part  of 
the  month  with  considerable  promptness. 
Potatoes  are  not  planted  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent,  but  now  and  then  some  one  has 
planted.  The  amount  of  potatoes  planted 
this  season  is  rather  less  than  last  year. 
Oats  are  not  grown  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  but  1  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  particular  de¬ 
crease  this  year  from  last  season.  Almost 
no  other  Spring  grain  is  put  in  here.  There 
w'ill  be  a  little  millet  sown  later,  and  silo 
corn  will  be  planted  as  usual.  A  few 
pieces  of  field  corn  wil  be  grow'n,  but  most 
of  the  corn  fed  will  be  purchased.  The 
grass  crop  is  the  important  one  here,  and 
much  will  be  done  to  make  it  a  success. 
There  is  a  good  deal  more  of  chemicals 
used  for  grass  than  formerly,  and  nitrate 
is  the  chief  ingredient.  1  think  that  a  com¬ 
plete  mixture  has  the  preference  generally, 
but  where  the  field  is  to  be  plowed  next 
year,  nitrate  alone  is  cheaper  and  may  an- 
BW’or  for  one  year. 

Cows  are  still  in  demand  and  at  high 
prices.  People  commonly  are  in  a  quan¬ 
dary  as  to  the  future  of  prices  of  cows. 
If  the  new  tariff  injures  the  milk  market, 
as  it  seems  that  it  may,  cows  will  go 
lower.  If  milk  prices  stay  where  they  are 
and  feeds  drop  a  little,  then  the  price  of 
cows  is  expected  to  stay  where  it  is.  Cows 
are  still  being  sold  at  auction,  and  fair 
grade  cows  go  at  $75,  sometimes  more. 
The  number  of  cow's  of  pure  breeding  that 
are  being  offered  at  auction  is  much  greater 
than  heretofore,  and  the  price  at  which 
they  sell  is  higher  than  ever  before. 
Thoughtful  people  are  hesitating  as  to 
what  to  do.  It  may  be  a  good  time  to 
sell  the  old  herd,  and  it  may  be  a  good 
time  to  commence  a  herd  of  purebreds,  but 
farmers  are  not  clear  on  these  points.  The 
chief  topic  of  conversation  after  the  cow 
deals  is  the  price  of  milk  and  the  test  that 
is  given.  In  many  places  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  the  accuracy  of  the  test  as 
reported  is  far  from  correct.  In  some  places 
it  is  so  palpably  incorrect  that  farmers 
are  completely  disgusted  with  it  and  the 
men  who  operate  it.  There  should  be  some 
way  devised  to  compel  an  accurate  report 
of  tests.  'The  man  who  tampers  with  it 
should  be  made  to  pay  a  penalty  that  will 
set  him  humming.  h.  h.  l. 


LIVE  STOCK  IN  NEBRASKA. 

These  figures  are  from  our  local  dail; 
and  show  the  actual  cash  prices  in  effeci 
yesterday,  May  2  :  Wheat.  78  cents ;  whit 
^}’C>  47  ;  mixed  corn,  47  ;  yellow  corn,  47 
oats,  32;  mixed  oats,  32:  ear  corn 
7I  ’  turkeys,  per  pound,  10  ;  geese,  7  ;  hens 
springs,  25;  ducks,  10;  eggs.  15Vj 
butter  JU.  The  high  point  for  eggs  durini 
tms  \\  inter  was  22  cents  and  for  butte 
-0  cents.  Choice  dependable  country  but 
ter  will  readily  bring  25  cents  delivered  ti 
private  families  the  year  around.  Mos 
armers  sell  cream  rather  than  make  but 
ier  and  the  small  town  stores  ship  all  sur 
Pius  butter,  good,  bad  and  indifferent.  t< 
tie  creameries,  all  mixed  together  in  bar 
ol.i  .Y)st  people  know  that,  hence  cream 
,,  y  butter  is  not  popular  in  this,  the  oh 
hntlT  °/  the  Beatrice  Creamery,  now  th 
uutter  trust.  Many  of  the  large  towns  ant 


nearly  all  of  the  cities  have  creameries. 
Cream  buyers  collect  cream  for  them  in 
the  small  towns.  No  cheese  factories  here 
as  far  as  I  have  ever  heard.  Most  of  the 
cows  are  grades  from  a  Short-horn  founda¬ 
tion.  Pure  Holsteins  sell  readily  at  very 
high  prices.  Very  few  on  the  market.  Jer¬ 
seys  are  not  popular,  although  one  of  the 
finest  Jersey  herds  in  the  country  is  near 
here.  Prices  for  cows  at  farm  sales  this 
Winter  and  Spring  ran  from  $10  for  day- 
old  calves  to  $50  and  $00  for  fair  looking 
cows,  and  as  high  as  $80  for  large  Short¬ 
horn  cows  with  day-old  calf  at  side.  Bid¬ 
ding  on  any  bovine  that  was  offered  was 
always  spirited,  calves  especially.  I  have 
heard  several  farmers  asking  for  calves 
lately. 

Hogs  at  sales  went  for  from  $2  to  $2.50 
for  pigs  weighing  25  to  30  pounds,  to 
$25  to  $29  for  sows  in  pig.  At  a  local 
sale  of  pure  Duroc  Jerseys  52  head  aver¬ 
aged  around  $32  each.  They  weighed 
around  175  pounds  and  were  Spring  pigs 
sold  in  January  (bred  sows).  Very  little 
marketable  fruit  or  vegetables  are  raised 
here,  but  many  thousands  of  barrels  of 
apples  are  grown  in  the  next  counties  east. 
Our  staples  are  corn,  wheat,  dairy  products 
(cream),  beef,  pork,  poultry  and  eggs.  The 
Alfalfa  acreage  is  increasing  very  rapidly. 
Alfalfa  hay  is  $10  now.  For  fat  cattle  and 
hogs  we  get  about  IY2  cents  under  Omaha 
prices.  I-Iorse  buyers  are  here  from  St. 
Louis  nearly  every  week,  but  raising  horses 
is  a  side  line.  J.  h.  tlbbs. 

Gage  County,  Neb. 


A  Delaware  Brood  Mare. 

That  is  a  good  horse  family  shown  on 
the  first  page.  Fig.  237.  H.  C.  Ellison, 
who  holds  the  mare,  is  the  owner  of  this 
trio  of  horseflesh.  The  mother  is  a  good 
farm  horse  and  the  twins  are  like  small 
peas  from  the  same  pod,  though  they  will 
probably  “act  like  father’s  folks.”  This 
kind  of  horse  stock  will  find  a  market 
without  much  trouble. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

Exceptional  Dairy  Quality 

152  cows  with  A.  J.  C.  C. 
authenticated  yearly  records 
evidenced  the  quality  of 
Meridale  Jerseys  for  prac¬ 
tical  dairy  purposes. 

The  1913  edition  of 
“Meridale  Jerseys”  tells 
about  them  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  have  been  developed  at  Meridale 
Farms. 

It  also  gives  detailed  descriptions  of  a 
number  of  well-bred,  well-born,  and  well- 
grown  young  bulls,  well  worth  owning. 
A  copy  will  be  mailed  on  request.  Address 

AYER  fit  McKINNEY 

300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BIG  REDUCTION  IN 
REG.  HOLSTEIN  MALE  CALVES 

Bound  to  close  them  ont  at  once.  Choicely  bred, 
fine  individuals;  large  producing  dams.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Can  also  spare  a  few  cows. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  HILLHURST  FARM,  Munnsville,  N.  V. 


Ontario  Oliver  Segis 

Holstein  bull,  6  months  old,  mostly  white.  King 
Segis  on  both  sides  pedigree.  Bargain  at  $100. 
Send  for  pedigree.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte.  N.  Y. 


FAR  SAI  F-4  FEW  registered  holstein  male  calves 

i  un  ohll  from  heavy  milking  cows,  sired  by  Col¬ 
onel  Korndyke  de_Kol,  No.  77.226.  one  of  the  best 
sons  of  Pontiac  Korndyke,  at  reasonable  prices. 
DONALD  F.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Breed  Up— Not  OownToT’ » 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  B.  F- 
SHANNON.  907  Liberty  8treet,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  ft 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenango.  N.Y. 


Two  2-3  Toggenberg  Bucks 

3  months  old.  $7  each.  R.  INGERSOLL.  Mt  Kisto,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 

Yoke  of  Short  Horn  or  Devon  Oxen 

Must  bo  well  mated  and  suitable  for  show  purposes. 
Must  not  be  dehorned.  State  age.  weight,  color, 
price,  and  submit  photograph.  Give  shipping  point. 
Address  S.  P..  care  Rukai.  Nkw-Yokkkk  office. 


For  Sale-May  Rose  Chief 

3  years  old.  GEORGE  W.  JENKINS.  Morristown,  N.  J: 


IFRSFY  H F I FF R S~R£G,8TERED  std 

J ILIV3IL  I  nur  L-Ivo  flGES  ,5  T0  30  MONI 

Splendid  specimens.  Financial  King- Pedro  blo< 
Bred  to  a  magnificent  grandson  of  the  $15. 
Noble  of  Oaklands.  Prices,  $75-00  to  $125 

0AKW00D  FARM.  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y..  •  R.  F.  D 


HORSES 


50  STALLIONS 

aud  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 

Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  1  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per- 
cheron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.  Green,  Middlefield,  O. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &Warren 


Young  Percheron  Stallion 

black,  registered  in  P.  S.  A.,  for  sale. 

Eugene  Ham,Vcrb*nk,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 


PERCHERON  •»  BELGIAN 

STALLIONS 


We  want  to  get 
acquainted  with 
you.  It  will  be 
interesting. 

Price  and  Qual¬ 
ity  will  be  the 
con  vincin  g 
argument. 

A  step  foward 
when  buying  a 
Stallion  of 


GEO.  W.  SOUERS  &  SONS,  Huntington,  Indiana 

Branch  Barn  at  Harrison  Place,  off  Harrison  Street,  Post  Office  Box  333,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  AYRSHIRE  CLUB 


—WILL  HOLD  ITS- 


FIFTH  ANHUAL  SALE  OF  AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

ON  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  18,  1913 

AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FAIR  GROUNDS  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Consignments  from  the  following  noted  Ayrshire  Herds  will  be  sold 


The  Lotus  Fields.  West  Berlin,  Vt.,  the  home 
of  Jean  Armour  (16)  a  splendid  lot  of  the  quality 
and  breeding  for  which  this  herd  is  famous. 

Strathglass  Farm,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  (10) 
cows  who  have  made  fine  records  and  good  in¬ 
dividually. 

M.  L.  Lockwood,  Bridgewater,  N.  H.  (8)  a 
grand  lot  of  cows  from  record  making  strains. 

W.  E.  Brigham.  Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  (5)  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  profitable  kind  and  of  good  dairy  type 

cattle  of  good  type,  fine  individuality  and  profitable  dairy 


Branford  Farms,  Groton,  Conn.,  (40)  headed 
by  the  famous  bull  Nether  Critig  Spicy  Sam  14796 
the  champion  bull  of  Scotland  of  1906, 1907  aud’09 

Guy  D. Power  &  Son.  Massena,  N.  Y.  (24)  con¬ 
sign  their  entire  herd,  mostly  imported,  led  by 
Lockfergus  Captain  15431  (Imp.) 

George  R.  Wales,  Beverly,  Mass.  (5)  a  choice¬ 
ly  bred  lot  from  heavy  milking  cows. 

Every  effort  haa  been  made  to  include  in  thia  aale, 
animals  and  the  catalogue  will  show  thia  aim  haa  been  realized.  A  large  number  of  the  anlmala  are  of  the  beat  Scotch 
breeding,  anlmala  whoae  breeders  are  world  famous.  Milk  production,  the  especial  field  of  the  Ayrshire,  ia  a  strong  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  cows  lu  thia  aale.  A  few  bulla  of  exceptional  breeding  will  be  sold.  Every  auimal  over  ajx  months  of  age 
to  tie  tuberculin  tested.  For  catalogue  address 

LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  AUCTIONEER,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


j  DAIRY  CATTXjE 

“EAST  RIVER  GRADE  HOLSTEINS” 

FOR  SALE 

60  COWS  served  to  come  fresh  this  fall  and  milking 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  pounds  per  day,  now. 

20  FRESH  COWS.  You  will  like  them.  Come  and 
see  them  milked. 

25  COWS  due  to  calve  this  spring — Good  size  and 
in  fine  condition. 

Registered  Bulls  and  Reglstersd  Cows  also  For  Sale. 

Bell  Phone,  JOHN  It.  WEBSTER, 

No.  3II-F-5  Dept.  It  Cortluud,  N.Y. 


YOU  WANT  STEADY  AND  ECONOMICAL 
PRODUCTION  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS? 

Then  learn  about 

The  Guernsey  Cow 

Write 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  Y  PETERBORO.  N.  H. 


HOLSTEIH  BULL  CALVES  IL* 

marked  and  well-grown  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE,  from 
three  to  four  months  old.  All  from  A.  R.  O.  dams 
with  records  of  19  lbs.,  jr.  three,  to  25  lbs.,  5  years 
old.  Sire,  Pietertje  Hengerveld  Segis  6ih,  whose 
dam  and  grand-dam  averaged  31.15  lT>s.  butter  in  7 
days.  Average  fat,  4-06.  Price,  $50  00  to  $100.00. 
ELMTREE  FARM,  Harry  Yates,  Prog.,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


IS  "SW  I  3>T  3D 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Bred  Sows,  Service  Boars,  Pigs  all  ages.  Ninety 
brood  sows  and  seven  mature  herd  boars  in  our 
brooding  herd.  No  animal  good  enough  unless 
large  enough.  We  have  the  large,  long-bodied  and 
good-headed  kind  that  make  good  in  the  farrowing 
pen  as  well  as  show  ring. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

Has  bred  more  high-class  hogs  than  any  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Have  sows  bred  for  Spring  litters  and  some 
Summer  farrowed  sow  pigs  that  are  right  to  be  bred 
for  next  Summer  farrow.  Write  me.  Address, 
J.  E.  WATSON,  PROP.,  MAKBLEDALE,  CONN. 


Duroc  March 


MULEF00T  HOGS  are  hardy,  prolific  and  quick  grow¬ 
ers.  300  head.  DUNLAP.  Williamsport,  Ohio 


OHELD0N  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
0  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BAUNES.  Oxford.  N.  Y. 


DUROC  JERSEY  RED  SWIHE 

The  most  popular  and  profitable  breed  in  Americ->. 
Fancy  pigs  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Quality  un¬ 
excelled.  R.  W.  McALI.EN,  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 


WPITF  the  Tompkins  Co.  Breeders'  Ass’n, 
ww  ■  fc  Box  B,  Trumanslmrg,  N.  Y.,  for 
a  copy  of  The  Tompkins  Co.  Breeders'  Journal 
with  sale-list  of  pure-bred  stock,  or  better  yet, 
send  25  cents  for  a  year’s  subscription.  Some 
special  offers  in  Holstein  cattle.  Percheron  stal¬ 
lions,  Southdowu  ewes  aud  Cheshire  gilts. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Colbo 
Pups. Beagles  and  Poultry. Write  f(  r 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ercildouu.  Pa. 


ThorQuftbVcd  Registered  Holstein  Bulls 

for  sale  cheap  at  farmer's  prices.  One  born  July 
4.  1912:  others  from  two  weeks  to  two  months  old. 
All  well-grown,  perfectly  marked,  well-bred  aud 

fuaranteed  right  in  every  particular. 

*.  ».  MCLENNAN,  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


GUKRNSKYS-COWS,  HEIFERS  AND  BULLS-Two 
bulls  old  enough  for  service.  Prices,  $100  up. 

W.  ROBERT  DUNLOP.  Trolley  Station  19.  Fayetteville.  N.  Y 


Mammoth  Tamworth  SWINE 

Pigs  equal  to  best  of  this  or  any  other 
breed.  From  championship  stock. 

WILL0W0ALE  FARM.  H.  S  Green,  POWHATAN.  OHIO 


DOGS 


Collie  Pups 


--The  kind  that  bring  the  cows, 
NELSON’S,  Grove  City.  Pa. 


If  You  Want  Guernseys  TilftVhth?*Ew  ™'rk 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS' ASSOCIATION.  Box  96.  Peekskill.N.  Y. 


Newfoundland  PUPPIES 

$10  and  up.  CLARK  FARM,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Holstein  milk  is  of  a  special  quality  that  is  much  in 
demand  among  progressive  physicians,  especially  those 
interested  in  infant  feeding. 

Experts  consider  Holstein  milk  especially  digestible 
because  its  average  fat  globule  is  less  than  half  the  size  of 
,  those  in  ordinary  milk 

i  This  knowledge  permits  many  persons  who  have  never 
been  able  to  use  milk  to  give  it  an  important  place  in  their 
diet  aud  producers  of  Holstein  milk  u  ill  have  an  advantage 
in  the  whole  milk  business. 

Send  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS'N,  ¥.  L.  HOUGHTON.  See’y,  Box  105.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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HORSE  MANURE  AND  FLIES. 

J.  L.  S .,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. — You 
are  aware  that  the  Department  of  Health 
proposes  to  undertake  a  general  “clean  up” 
in  all  the  boroughs  of  New  York  City  at  an 
early  date.  In  Queens  County  the  United 
Civic  Associations  have  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  representatives  from  every  sec¬ 
tion  to  co-operate  with  the  department  in 
this  work.  At  one  of  the  meetings  of  this 
committee  it  was  clearly  established  that 
piles  of  stable  manure  were  particularly 
good  breeding  places  for  flies,  and  that  a 
great  deal  more  could  be  accomplished  by 
getting  rid  of  manure  piles  than  by  swat¬ 
ting  flies.  There  are  still  quite  a  number 
of  small  farms  in  operation  in  Queens 
County;  most  of  them  maintain  a  manure 
pile  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  business. 
Farmers  cannot  place  this  manure  to  ad¬ 
vantage  as  it  accumulates  after  the  plant¬ 
ing  season.  It  is  saved  up  for  Fall  or 
nest  Spring  use.  It  would  be  a  hardship 
to  compel  them  to  dispose  of  it,  besides 
having  a  more  or  less  direct  effect  upon 
the  high  cost  of  living.  Is  there  not  some 
way  in  which  the  manure  may  be  treated 
so  as  to  prevent  flies  from  breeding  in  it 
and  at  the  same  time  conserve  the  elements 
in  it  that  make  for  plant  food?  If  the 
accumulations  of  a  week  were  spread  out 
evenly  and  then  sprinkled  with  the  proper 
quantities  of  nitrate  of  soda,  potash,  acid- 
phosphate  and  gypsum  (the  nitrate  of  soda 
and  potash  in  solution)  a  pile  of  high-grade 
balanced  fertilizer  could  be  established 
which  should  be  protected  from  the  rain. 
The  question  is,  could  flies  breed  in  manure 
treated  in  this  way,  also  would  it  be  a 
menace  to  health  in  any  other  way  ? 

Ans. — It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
horse  manure  is  the  favorite  breeding 
place  for  flies.  While  they  will  breed 
to  some  extent  in  other  kinds  of  manure 
or  in  filth,  horse  manure  is  responsible 
for  most  of  the  fly  nuisance.  We  have 
proved  this  on  the  farm  by  handling 
the  horse  manure  so  as  to  keep  flies 
away  from  it.  One  plan  is  to  haul  the 
manure  away  daily  and  work  it  into  the 
soil  quickly.  As  this  is  seldom  possible, 
another  plan  is  to  have  a  fly-proof  room 
or  house  with  a  wire  screen  door  and 
windows.  The  manure  is  wheeled  into 
this  each  day  and  the  openings  are  kept 
shut.  As  the  flies  cannot  get  to  the 
manure  to  lay  their  eggs  there  will  be 
a  very  small  crop.  The  most  practical 
plan  is  to  use  chemicals  on  the  manure. 
Acid  phosphate  or  the  German  potash 
salt  known  as  kainit  are  good  for  this 
purpose.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  the  two  will  answer  well.  This 
combination  will  repel  the  flies  and  also 
add  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  both  of 
which  are  needed  with  the  manure. 
About  two  pounds  per  day  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  scattered  over  the  manure  as  made 
will  greatly  reduce  the  fly  crop.  If  these 
chemicals  can  be  used  and  then  the 
manure  wheeled  into  a  screened  room 
there  will  be  fewer  flies  and  better 
manure. 


Chorea. 

A  young  horse  picks  up  his  hind  feet 
high  when  stepping  around  in  the  stable, 
uses  them  naturally  when  walking.  Has 
he  been  strained?  1  fear  stringhalt.  Please 
advise  me  what  to  do.  c.  e.  s. 

Connecticut. 

The  horse  lias  chorea  (St.  Vitus’  dance) 
not  due  to  straining  and  it  is  incurable. 
Tendency  to  this  disease  is  considered 
hereditary.  Affected  horses  are  called 
"shiverers”  or  "crampy.”  in  stringhalt  there 
is  chronic,  persistent  adnormal  jerking  up 
of  one  or  both  hind  legs  during  motion. 
In  chorea  the  abnormal  actions  are  spas¬ 
modic  and  best  seen  after  a  rest. 

a.  s.  A. 


Paralysis. 

I  have  a  Cocker  spaniel  2%  years  old; 
she  was  a  great  house  dog  and  pet,  would 
not  eat  much  except  a  little  meat  or  cake, 
and  was  very  fond  of  tea  and  coffee  well 
sweetened,  so  she  was  very  fat.  A  few 
days  ago,  without  any  cause,  she  lost  the 
use  of  her  hind  legs  ;  they  drag  behind  her 
if  she  tries  to  pull  herself  around.  They 
are  not  sore  at  all,  and  she  don't  seem 
to  be  in  any  pain  at  all.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  is  the  cause,  or  is  there  any  cure 
for  her?  P.  T.  m. 

New  York. 

A  dog  should  always  be  made  to  live 
a  natural  life  and  eat  food  intended  for 
a  dog.  The  present  condition  comes  from 
pampering,  overfeeding  and  lack  of  exer¬ 

cise.  In  many  cases  the  bowel  is  packed 
with  hard  feces  and  pressure  on  nerves 
induces  paralysis.  Recovery  is  unlikely. 

Physic  the  dog  and  also  give  rectal  injec¬ 
tions  of  soap,  warm  water  and  glycerine 
until  the  bowels  respond  freely.  Give 

strychnine  under  the  direction  of  a  doctor. 

a.  s.  A. 

Balking. 

I  have  a  balky  mare  which  I  bought  a 
few  weeks  ago.  I  have  used  a  double  bit 
in  her  mouth,  but  that  does  not  seem  to 
do  any  good.  When  she  balks  on  a  wagon 
she  will  throw  herself  or  try  to  turn 
around  in  the  harness.  Tell  me  how  to 
cure  her?  d.  j.  f. 

New  York. 

Next  time  she  throws  herself  “hog  tie” 
her  on  the  spot  and  leave  her  there  alone 
for  an  hour  or  two.  This  often  works  in 
such  cases,  but  there  is  no  specific  cure 
for  balkiness.  Adjust  the  eveners  or  single 
trees  so  that  she  will  have  to  pull  two- 
thirds  of  the  load  wheu  harnessed  double 
and  she  will  soon  tire  of  pulling  so  hard. 

A.  s.  A. 

Weak  Mare. 

I  have  a  mare  that  is  about  10  or  18 
years  old,  in  good  condition,  but  hasn’t 
done  much  work  all  Winter.  1  have  plowed 
and  harrowed  several  days  with  her  and 
recently  went  to  plow  with  her  again.  She 
weighs  about  950  or  1,000  pounds  and  1 
work  her  alongside  of  a  horse  her  same 
weight.  She  sweats  very  much  and  easily, 
and  while  plowing  the  last  time  she  would 
stagger,  then  straighten  up  and  get  right 
down  to  work.  Several  times  she  fell  right 
over.  I  would  unhitch  her,  put  water"  on 
her  head  and  she  would  go  along  nicely 
again.  I  use  a  side-hill  plow.  Is  the 
plow  too  heavy  for  the  team?  Is  it  the 
heat  that  affects  her,  or  is  her  condition  the 
cause?  The  other  horse  does  not  show  the 
least  bit  of  trouble,  except  the  heavy  pull¬ 
ing  makes  her  dig.  h.  u. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  work  is  far  too  heavy  for  such  an 
old.  lightweight  mare.  You  should  use  two 
heavy  draft  horses  or  three  or  four  light 
ones  to  do  the  plowing  and  disking.  She 
may  do  light  work  like  harrowing,  pro¬ 
vided  she  is  gradually  accustomed  to  the 
work.  You  started  her  in  too  quickly  at 
hard  labor  before  she  had  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  work.  If  her  coat  is  long  and 
rough  she  will  do  better  when  clipped. 

a.  s.  A. 

Cow  Stands  Abnormally. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  a  cow 
standing  with  her  shoulders  out  of  place? 
She  puts  her  front  legs  very  wide  apart, 
throwing  he  weight  forward  and  the 
shoulder  blades  project  out  from  her  sides. 
She  is  very  heavy,  is  14  years  old,  and 
will  be  fresh  in  about  three  weeks.  When 
walking  the  shoulders  come  back  in  place, 
but  she  goes  very  slowly,  and  seems  almost 
lame.  She  can  get  up  and  down  quite  na¬ 
turally.  Last  December  our  stable  was 
rebuilt,  at  a  large  expense,  putting  in 
swinging  steel  stanchions,  with  concrete 
floor,  and  planks  under  the  cows.  There 
are  no  manger  boxes,  the  cows  feeding 
from  a  concrete  trough,  or  gutter,  about 
four  inches  deep.  In  the  old  stable,  with 
earth  floor,  the  cow  was  perfectly  sound. 
Could  the  swinging  stanchions,  or  stalls, 
or  feeding  trough,  be  the  cause?  The  two 
other  cows,  and  calves  are  not  yet  hurt, 
but  they  are  not'  as  heavy.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  can  be  done  for  the  cow  now ;  and 
do  you  thing  the  shoulders  will  ever  come 
back  in  place?  a.  b.  g. 

New  Jersey. 

Give  the  cow  a  roomy  box  stall  in 
stable,  ns  she  is  heavy  in'  calf.  We  hav" 
never  seen  such  a  result  of  stanchions ;  but 
often  have  seen  a  cow  stand  and  walk 
in  the  way  described  when  her  lungs  were 
affected.  If  the  trouble  does  not  subside 
when  she  calves  better  have  her  tested  with 
tuberculin,  as  tuberculosis  possibly  is  pres¬ 
ent.  a.  s.  A. 


GROW  ALFALFA 


BY  INOCULATION 

your  seed  with  Ferguson’s 


FOR 

$2.00 

PER  ACRE 


Inoculate  your  seed  with  Ferguson’s  Nitrogen  Bacteria  and 
positively  get  a  good  "Catch.”  Make  a  bumper  crop  first  season. 
Practical  on  any  soil  that  has  been  properly  prepared. 

ALFALFA  and  CLOVERS  are  Big  Money  Crops 

Try  one  or  two  acres  this  season  in  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Vetch,  Soy 
Beans,  Peas  or  any  legume— inoculate  with  Ferguson’s  Bacteria  and 
you) will  be  amply  repaid.  Ferguson’s  Bacteria  is  a  composite  culture 
\bTFt  Y  which  can  be  used  upon  any  legume— not  restricted  to  any  one  variety; 

also  is  a  liquid  culture,  which  affords  a  great  deal  more  bacteria  than 
a  gelatine  surface— shows  highest  count  by  government  experts.  In¬ 
crease  plants  2556  to  60;i.  Make  good  crops  on  barren  soil,  also  improve 
crops  on  good  land.  Official  reports  show  they  store  more  nit¬ 
rates  in  the  soil  to  the  acre  than  several  tons  of  average  commercial 
fertilizer.  Endorsed  by  thousands.  Formula  of  Dr.  Meade  Ferguson, 
State  Bacteriologist  of  Va.  Remit  $2X0  for  prepaid  package,  enough 
to  inoculate  one  acre  (or  $!».<)0  for  5  acres.  Garden  size,  50c.)  Simple  to  use— mix  with 
your  seed.  Ask  your  seedsman  for  it— if  he  hasn’t  it,  send  his  name  and  we  will  Rend 
through  him  or  direct  if  you  prefer.  Live  Bacteria  guaranteed;  fullinstructionssent.  Write 
to-day  for  booklet  and  proof  of  results.  Get  posted  in  time  to  plant.  Don’t  put  it  off. 
Agents  wanted.  Write  for  proposition. 

(Laboratories  Richmond,  Va.)  HOMEWOOD  NITROGEN  CO.,  Dept.  K,  55  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


Alfalfa  riant  on  loft  In¬ 
oculated  with  FerKUflou'a 
Bacteria;  on  the  right 
not  Inoculated.  From 
Government  Bulletin  No. 
1 69. 


Puts  a  Stop  to  the  “Hum” 

of  the  Humbug  Roofings 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


A  roofing  not  much  more  expensive 
than  tar  paper  is  not  much  better — a 
cheap  price  means  a  cheap  roof,  no 
matter  what  the  “eager”  salesman  tells 
you;  he  is  looking  out  for  his  pocket, 
not  yours. 

“Raintight”  Rubber  Roofing  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — the 

Standard  asphalt  of  the  world — no 
other  “Secret  combinations”  that  sound 
“big”  but  mean  little.  Nature  made  it, 
and  took  her  time  about  it.  That’s 
why  it  lasts. 

Perfect  Roofing  is  the  same  thing, 
but  has  a  surface  that’s  as  good  as  a 
fire  insurance  policy.  Mica  flakes  are 
so  deeply  embedded  into  the  asphalt 
while  hot  that  it  becomes  part  of  the 
roof — and  mica  is  fire-resisting  (You 
can’t  burn  it)  and  besides,  it  is  a  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat  or  lightning.  Any 
roofing  would  be  burned  if  attacked  by 
a  fire  from  underneath,  but  Perfect 
Roofing  stands  “on  guard”  against  the 
fire  from  without. 

Perfect  Rosin  sized  Sheathing  and 
Perfect  Tarred  Felt  are  others  of  our 
specialties,  and  are  all  the  name  im¬ 
plies. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  our  roofing,  write 
us  for  samples  and  booklets— it  will  pay  you. 


Maurice  O’Meara  Co. 


448  Pearl  St.,  New  York 


I  absolutely  guarantee  to  save  you  $50  to 

|300  on  any  Galloway  gasoline  engine.  Made  in 
sizes  from  1  3-4  h.  p.  to  15  h.  p.  My  famous  6  h.p.  engine 
—  without  an  equal  on  the  market — sella  for  $99.50  for 
the  next  60  days  only!  Buy  now!  Same  size  costs 
$225  to  $300  through  your  dealer.  Think  of  it!  OverSO.OOO 
tiullowny  engines  in  uso  today.  All  sold  on  same,  liberal,  free  90 
Day  Trial  Oner  1  make  you— and  all  giving  satisfaction.  Isn't  that 
proof  enough? 

Get  My  Catalog  and  Low  Direct  Prices 

Write  me  before  you  buy  any 
other  style  or  make.  Get  my  cata¬ 
log  and  low,  direct  price  on  the 
famous  Galloway  line  of  frost¬ 
proof,  water  cooled  engines. Free 
Service  Departmental  yourdis-* 
poaal.  My  special  2913  offer  will  help  (I 
you  got  an  engine  partly  or  wholly  wiln-t 
out  ooet  to  you.  Write  today.  Do  it  n 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY.' 

270  ’.Galloway  Station*  Waterloo,  Iowa 


By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  IngersoM,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Tested,  Proved  Reliable 

by  forty-four  years’  use  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world, 
men  earn  big  incomes 
with  some  one  of  our  B9 
styles  and  sizes.  They  use 
any  power.  Made  for 
drilling  earth,  rock  and  for 
mineral  prospecting.  Large 
catalog  No.  120  FREE. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

Ctneral  Office  and  Workt: 
AURORA.  ILL. 

Chicago  Office:  First  National 
Bank  Building 


Complete  Water 
Tower  Outfit 


ONLY 


69 


High  grade  1000 
gallon  Cypress 
Tank  and  20  ft. 
Steel  Tower  just 
as  shown  in  cut. 

Tank  guaranteed  against  decay 
for  five  years.  Same  outfit  on 
credit  at  slightly  higher  price. 
Complete  Water  Works  equip¬ 
ment.  Better  get  our  catalogue 
today  and  our  New  Way  Selling 
Plan  No.  25,  free  for  the  asking. 

THE  BALTIMORE  CO. 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 


THE  WATER  TUBE  BOILER 

THAT  BACKS  UP  THE 


Safe 


Engine 

Automatic  draft,  governor, 
and  oil.  Best  and  most 
economical  power  on  earth. 
Can  be  applied  to  every  de- 
mnnd  for  steam  and  power, 
house  heating  included. 
Next  adv.  you  will  6ee  the 
engine  sidoof  the  rig. 

Ontario  Iron  Works, 

Pulaski,  -  -  New  York 


rr  ORE  handsome  styles  shown  than  in  25  largest  dealers’  stores.  1G0  pages  bristling  with  buggy  bargains. 
'I  Just  the  buggy  you  want  is  pictured  at  a  price  that’ll  tempt  your  purse.  You’ll  buy  a  Split  Hickory 
Vehicle  because  you  get  30  day  Free  Road  Test  over  roughest  country,  money  back  if  you’re 
ot  satisfied  and  a  2  Year  Guarantee  if  you  buy.  I’ve  sold  over  167,000  Farmers  my  famous  Split  Hickory 
Vehicles  and  fine  harness.  My  record  is  12  years  of  giving  the  best  buggy  values  and  guaranteeing  to 
>eat  the  dealer’s  prices.  I  sell  only  direct  to  you  from  my  mammoth  factories.  Thus  I  can  afford  to 
-hop  off  the  middlemen.  ^Keep  his  profit  in  your  own  pocket. 

Phelps  Shows  You  the  Biggest  Selection  of  High-Grade  Buggies 
America  and  GUARANTEES  $25  to  $40  Saved! 

This  fine  big  catalog:  of  mine  is  absolutely  free  to  you  and  I’m  even  willing:  to  pay  tlie  postage  because  I  Ir 
honestly  believe  you’ll  decide  in  favor  of  my  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  when  you  see  them  pictured— and  priced  so  \\ 
low.  Send  me  your  name  and  address  today  ou  a  postal  card  or  letter  and  get  this  book  immediately.  /  j  L 

H.  C.  Phelps,  President,  THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO..  Station 290.  Columbus.  Ohio\C  /  \ 
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The  Henyard. 

THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  twenty-sixth  week  of  the  contest 
completes  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year’s  contest ;  2,077  eggs  were  laid  dur¬ 
ing  this  week.  The  highest  score  for  the 
week  was  made  by  the  single  pen  of 
Silver  Wyandottes  entered  by  T.  W. 
Burns,  his  pen  laying  150.  F.  G.  Yost’s 
pen  of  White  Leghorn  hens  laid  29 ;  Alex. 
P.  Totman’s  White  Leghorns  laid  29; 
and  the  White  Leghorns  entered  by  the 
wife  of  ex-Governor  Woodruff,  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  also  laid  29.  P.  A.  Iveppel’s 
White  Leghorns  laid  28.  Two  pens  of 
White  Leghorns  laid  27  each ;  they  are 
the  pens  of  A.  B.  Ilall  and  O.  A.  Foster. 
Below  is  a  table  giving  the  performance 
of  the  different  breeds  during  this  first  six 
months,  which  includes  the  four  months 
of  Winter.  Many  of  the  birds  were  im¬ 
mature  and  did  not  begin  laying  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  after  the  contest  began.  The 
table  shows  the  number  of  pens  of  each 
breed,  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid,  and 
the  average  per  pen.  Of  course  where 
only  one  pen  of  any  breed  is  entered 
there  is  no  “average” ;  we  can  only  give 
the  performance  of  that  pen  : 


Pons.  Breeds. 

Total 

Eggs 

Laid. 

Av. 

per 

Pen. 

8 

Barred  P.  Rocks . 

2,256 

282 

2 

White  P.  Rocks . 

779 

389.5 

i 

Buff  P.  Rocks . 

384 

384 

2 

Columbian  1*.  Rocks.. 

640 

320 

I 

Silver  Wyandottes  .  .  . 

338 

338 

ii 

White  Wyandottes  .  .  . 

4,016 

365 

2 

Buff  Wyandottes  . 

563 

281.5 

T 

Columbian  Wyandottes 

300 

300 

8 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 

3,121 

390 

5 

R.  C.  It.  I.  Reds . 

1,658 

331.6 

1 

Brown  Leghorns . 

306 

306 

43 

White  Leghorns  . 

15,254 

354.7 

o 

o 

Buff  Leghorns . 

1,198 

399.3 

1 

Black  Minorcas . 

2S2 

282 

1 

Blue  Andalusians  .... 

263 

263 

1 

Anconas  . 

220 

220 

*) 

Buff  Orpingtons  . 

639 

319.5 

1 

Black  Orpingtons  .... 

196 

190 

4 

White  Orpingtons  .... 

1,349 

337.2 

1 

White  la’d  Red  Cornish 

197 

197 

1 

Buttercups  . 

92 

92 

This  table  brings  out  the  contrast  as  to 
average  laying  ability  of  the  birds  at  the 
contest,  but  as  a  comparison  of  breeds 
it  amounts  to  very  little  because  of  the 
varying  number  of  pens.  Buff  Leghorns 
make  the  highest  average,  nearly  490 
eggs  per  pen.  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 
are  second,  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
third.  White  Wyandottes  make  a  higher 
average  than  the  White  Leghorns. 
Barred  P.  Rocks  make  a  poor  showing, 
their  pen  average  being  exactly  the  same 
as  the  one  pen  of  Black  Minorcas. 

The  strictly  fancy  breeds  are  hopelessly 
behind  as  egg  producers.  Mr.  Barron’s 
White  Leghorns  continue  to  lead,  their 
total  being  now  590.  Edward  Cam’s 
White  Leghorns  have  laid  520.  Mr. 
Cam’s  White  Wyandottes  lead  all  the 
pens  of  that  breed  with  a  score  of  491. 
Beulah  Farm’s  pen  of  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  pullets  score  400,  their  pen  of  liens 
of  the  same  breed  are  121  eggs  behind 
the  pullets.  Geo.  II.  Schmitz’s  pen  of 
Buff  Leghorns  score  504 ;  they  are  the 
only  pen  of  American  birds  that  have 
reached  500.  geo.  a.  cosgkove. 


Trouble  With  Fowls. 

I  have  five  pens  of  chickens  containing 
100  iu  each  pen,  which  are  fed  the  Cornell 
ration.  The  pens  are  15x15,  with  deep 
“tter  and  with  plenty  of  light,  'three  of 
tho.se  pens  show  a  kind  of  weakness  in  the 
legs  and  a  few  do  not  walk  at  all.  I  killed 
one  and  found  her  to  bo  a  very  good  layer. 
Sometimes  some  pens  do  not  eat  the  whole 
corn,  although  they  eat  it  rapidly  when 
cracked.  The  chickens  have  been  closed  at 
all  times,  fed  with  about  three  square  feet 
of  grass,  cabbage  and  sprouted  oats,  also 
grit,  charcoal  and  oyster  shells.  f.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

Mhile  no  one  could  say  positively  from 
your  description  what  the  cause  of  the  leg 
weakness  showing  Itself  in  your  fowls  is, 
one  would  be  led  to  suspect  that  too  close 
confinement  and  over-feeding  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  Your  pens  are  too  small  for 
the  number  of  fowls  that  you  keep  iu  them, 
and  the  diet  is  evidently  a  liberal  one. 
Hens  seldom  refuse  whole  corn  unless  they 
are  already  overfull,  and  frequently  not 
then.  Try  letting  your  hens  out  upon  more 
range,  if  you  have  it,  and  restrict  their 
rations  a  little.  m.  b.  d. 


Toe-marking  Fowls. 

l  notice  reference  to  toe-marking  fo 
i  want  to  learn  how  to  do  this.  Will 
furnish  me  with  the  above  information 

B.  L.  i 

<  'licks  may  be  marked  at  any  time  a 
they  are  a  few  days  old  by  ‘punehiui 
n'Ji  J10  e  *n  the  web  between  the  t 
islug  for  that  purpose  either  a  punch  : 
l,al1  dealers  In  poultry  supplies,  or 
ordinary  harness  punch.  Many  comb 
™ns.to  distinguish  different  sets  of  cli 
ay  be  made  by  punching  between  ceri 
*u  01,0  set  and  between  other 
n  other  lots.  A  simple  mark  to  s! 
f  L  ■ViV'a of  ’’htrh  Is  to  punch  the  ri 
K.,  evon  ’  years,  and  the  left  fool 
'  a.  .“ttle  ingenuity  will  de 
mmi.rous  combinations  that  raav  be  i 
"  ’written  memorandum  will  pre\ 
tlen  f°,,nMn»tion.  The  one  prei 

outs  1  V  taku n,  fs  t0  sec  that  the  pu 
no  as  fhLca,J.h,ole:  otherwise  It  may  c 
V  as  the  chick  grows.  m.  b.  i 


Removing  Poultry  Droppings. 

In  Mr.  Cosgrove’s  article  on  page  020 
he  makes  a  statement  that  he  only  cleans 
his  henhouse  about  every  five  months,  and 
has  done  away  with  drop  hoards.  I  have 
an  open  front  house,  12x24,  and  clean  off 
my  drop  hoards  every  morning,  and  from 
75  hens  get  about  three-quarters  of  a  14- 
quart  pail  of  manure.  On  the  basis  of 
five  months  it  would  mean  a  pile  of  manure 
under  the  roosts  of  112  pailfuls,  which 
if  it  would  stay  where  dropped  might  be 
all  right  if  covered  with  land  plaster,  but 
as  I  have  litter  on  floor  the  hens  would 
have  it  scattered  all  through  it.  Even 
as  it  is  I  renew  this  litter  about  every 
two  months,  as  their  droppings  during  the 
day  are  mixed  and  ground  up  with  the 
litter  from  their  scratching  and  makes 
a  body  of  manure  full  of  humus  that  I 
have  found  very  good.  C.  E. 

Parkers  Glen,  I’a. 

I  am  surprised  that  it  didn’t  occur  to 
C.  E.  to  put  a  wide  board  across  the  coop, 
separating  the  droppings  from  the  rest  of 
the  house.  That  is  all  that  I  do  and  not  a 
particle  of  the  litter  gets  over  the  14-inch 
wide  boards  that  divide  that  part  from 
the  rest  of  the  house;  and  it  follows  of 
course  that  the  droppings  cannot  be 
scratched  out  into  the  litter.  I  put  in 
fresh  straw  about  once  in  two  weeks,  and 
every  three  months  clean  out  all  the  broken 
litter  and  dirt,  as  I  find  with  C.  E.  that 
It  makes  a  lot  of  “humus”  as  well  as  a 
fine  fertilizer  for  the  ground.  Corn  stalks, 
either,  cut  or  thrown  in  whole,  make  the 
most  lasting  litter  I  have  ever  used,  hut 
the  long  stalks  are  a  bother  when  it  comes 
to  cleaning  out  the  house.  But  the  grain 
sifts  down  through  the  stalks  so  easily  that 
the  hens  have  to  scratch  and  that  is  what 
litter  is  for,  i.  e.,  to  compel  scratching. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Cleaning  Henhouse. 

On  page  620  George  A.  Cosgrove  says 
he  has  done  away  with  the  dropping 
hoard.  If  he  feeds  his  hens  grain  in  the 
litter,  does  it  not  become  very  filthy  if 
(hot  cleaned  out  for  so  long  a  time? 

Middleburg,  Md.  .T.  d.  e. 

I  answered  this  question  for  some  corre¬ 
spondent  only  a  short  time  ago.  No.  the 
litter  does  not  get  any  dirtier  than  where 
dropping  hoards  are  used,  because  a  wide 
hoard  is  set  up  edgewise  reaching  clear 
accross  the  henhouse  and  effectually  sepa¬ 
rating  the  droppings  from  the  litter.  Not 
a  particle  of  the  night  droppings  gets  into 
the  litter.  There  are  no  unsightly  barrels 
or  boxes  around  filled  with  hen  manure ;  it 
just  remains  where  it  is  dropped  until  I 
want  to  use  it.  The  hens  do  scratch  iu 
it  some,  but  the  board  is  high  enough  to 
prevent  any  being  scratched  over  it.  and  a 
lew  handfuls  of  land  plaster  scattered  over 
it  Occasionally  prevents  any  unpleasant 
odoif  arising  from  it.  Yesterday  I  shoveled 
it  all  down*  to  the  end  near  the  door.  It 
peeled  up  in  great  cakes  three  to  four  inches 
thick,  and  as  large  as  I  could  lift  and  throw 
with  the  shovel.  There  was  a  big  wagon¬ 
load  heaped  at  that  end.  Now  a  hen  can¬ 
not  tolerate  a  “heap”  of  anything.  A  hen 
has  more  curiosity  than  any  other  two- 
legged  creature.  She  must  know  what  Is 
at  the  bottom  of  that  heap,  so  they  start 
scratching  those  lumps  of  manure  all  down 
fine,  and  _&  shovel  the  fine  part  out  Into  a 
wheelbarrow  and  put  it  on  my  garden  or 
grass  as  wanted.  There  are  55  White  Leg¬ 
horns  in  a  house  20x20.  They  have  no  out¬ 
side  run,  have  been  out  of  the  house  only 
once  for  an  hour  since  last  November,  and 
lay  continuously  from  66  to  SO  per  cent. 
Last  month  1,128  eggs,  and  1,068  the  pre¬ 
vious  mouth.  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE, 


Price  of  Non-fertile  Eggs. 

In  your  reply  to  S.  E.  B.,  Penna.,  page 
556,  in  regard  to  non-fertile  eggs,  you  say 
that  they  do  not  bring  higher  prices  than 
fertile  eggs  of  the  *fiame  degree  of  fresh¬ 
ness,  and  that  they  Ceep  better  than  fertile 
eggs,  but  are  not  superior  in  any  other 
respect.  As  to  price,  they  do  bring  more 
in  this  market,  and  should  bring  more  iu 
any  market.  Gimbel  Bros.,  who  probably 
do  a  larger  grocery  business  than  any 
other  house  in  Philadelphia  under  onei 
roof,  are  doing  a  big  business  in  infertile 
eggs  at  52  cents  a  dozen,  while  they  are 
selling  strictly  fresh  eggs  over  the  same 
counter  for  25  cents.  We  started  last  Sep¬ 
tember  to  establish  a  business  in  infertile 
eggs,  and  our  trade  has  been  increasing 
all  the  time,  so  that  at  present  we  find  it 
impossible  to  fill  all  our  orders  at  40  cents 
a  dozen,  with  people  all  aroilnd  us  selling 
new  laid  eggs  at  25  cents.  We  made  a 
net  profit  last  year  of  $6.22  per  hen  above 
all  expenses  by  working  up  the  selling 
end  of  the  business.  In  regard  to  infertile 
eggs  “keeping  better,  hut  not  being  superior 
in  any  other  respect.”  what  is  the  matt  r 
with  all  the  rots  and  spots  on  the  market 
except  that  they  did  not  “keep.”  and 
wouldn't  they  have  kept  and  been  worth 
the  highest  price  if  they  had  been  infertile? 
If  S.  E.  B.  will  go  to  the  doctors  in  his 
nOghborhood  an(j  explain  to  them  that  an 
infertile  egg  cannot  rot  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  while  a  fertile  egg  may  go  bad 
In  less  than  a  week  after  it  is  laid,  ho  can 
work  up  a  market  at  a  fancy  price  for 
all  the  infertile  eggs  he  cau  produce. 

Pennsylvania.  jno.  a.  wells. 


Leghorn  Pullets 

KIRKUP'S  STRAIN  3.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
PULLETS  6  AND  8  WEEKS  OLD 

60  cents  Each 

Can  You  Beat  It  ? 

These  pullets  have  had  free  range,  right 
from  the  incubator,  and  are  strong  and 
vigorous.  Mortality  has  not  exceeded  10*. 
In  less  than  3  months  these  same,  birds, 
with  very  little  care,  will  be  worth  from 
$1.50  to  $2  each.  One  party  has  ordered 
2,000  for  this  season,  and  another  party, 
"'ho  had  500  last  season,  writes  as  follows  : 
“Please  book  my  order  for  500  six-weeks- 
old  pullets.  The  pullets  received  from  you 
last,  year  gave  entire  satisfaction.” 

This  season’s  supply  is  more  than  half 
sold.  Write  us  today. 


CHESTNUT 
Kirkup  Br»*.,  Props., 


POULTRY  FARM 

Maltitack.  L.  I..  H.  Y. 


RARY  RRIY — '-c  each — S.O.  White  Leghorns,  Prize 
UHU  1  Uil  I A  stock,  free  range.  $10.00  per-  100.  I. 
It.  duck  eggs:  all  7c.  each:  $5.00  per  100.  Stock  for 
sale.  R0CKEY  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V. 


Chicks  $10  per  Hundred 

Purebred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Rango  yearling 
breeders.  Big  strong  chicks  that  will  please, 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Won  national  egg  laying  contest.  Mature  early, 
make  finest  broilers,  are  good  mothers,  and  most 
beautiful  and  profitable  of  all  fowls.  1  have  hatch¬ 
ing  oggs  from  my  famous  flock  of  record-breaking 
layers,  deep  glowing  red  to  the  skin.  Reds,  Rose 
and  Single  Cotnb,  raised  on  fine  free  range  in  colony 
houses  wide  open  all  Winter.  Hardy,  vigorous, 
heavy  Winter-laying  birds.  I  guarantee  high  fertil¬ 
ity,  safe  delivery  and  strict  upright  dealing  all 
through.  Further  particulars  and  prices  on  request. 
NOTICE— I  have  only  a  very  few  of  my  large,  splen 
did  Cockerels  from  record-lay  iug  mothers  left.  Fin¬ 
est  birds  for  egg-laying  strain.  Also  few  beautiful 
yearlings  now  laying  heavily.  Fine  for  breeders. 
VI BERT  RED  FARM,  Box  1,  WESTON,  N.  J. 


Davis  Poultry  Farm 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

ALSO  BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS, 

Dav-OIft  per  10°-  Full  connt  guar- 

UAy  Via  LniCKS  a, , teed  on  delivery.  Hatching 


Egg 


BERLIN 


MASS. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE 
LEGHORN  FARM  CHICKS 

please  others — they  will  please  you. 

One  customer  has  bought  4000  from  week  to  week 
since  March  1st. 

Another  has  had  200  weekly  since  April  1st. 

A  third  customer  writes:  “Send  me  another  hundred 
at  soon  as  possible.  I  still  have  97  of  t he  hundred  pur¬ 
chased  April  2d,  and  they  are  growing  like  weeds." 

The  price  is  $9.00  per  hundred 

You  run  no  risk.  Send  for  circulars. 
Satisfaction  in  evory  respect  is  guaranteed. 
AIREDALE  TERRIER  PUPS  FOR  SALE — Registered  Stock 

A.  H.  PENNY,  -  -  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

PRIZE  WINNING  STOCK 

Exhibition  and  utility  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds;  day-old 
chicks  eggs  by  clutch  or  1000:  book  your  orders  early. 

KN0LLW00D  FARM,  &|W.S£S:  S, 

MAPLE  GOVE  POULTRY  YARDS 

R.  No.  24,  Athens,  Pa.  Breeders  for  32  years  of 
purebred  poultry  of  high  quality.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  Silver  Campines,  Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Reds, 
W yandottes, Cochins, Koclts,  Geese,  Ducks, Guineas. 

HATCHING  EGGS— From  trap-nested  W.  P 
Rocks.  $0  per  100.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y. 

RARRFH  ,,ro<i  in  9te  very  host  blood 

D.aiVIVE,LJ  RULIYO  Hlies.  Eggs.  $1  per  15  and 

$4  per  100.  CIIAS.  T.  DOWNING,  R.  2,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Baby  Chicks  81c.  Each 

from  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  All  breeders 
are  on  free  range  and  from  selected  stock.  Prompt 
delivery.  A  hatch  every  week.  Safe  arrival  guar-  j 
anteed.  Circular  free. 

CHAS.  R.  STONE 

Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-ou-Hudson,  N.  Y.  I 


Columbian  Rocks — Aurora  Strain 

1st  prize  winners  at  New  York  and  Buffalo.  Eggs, 
$3.00  and  *5.00  per  15.  Fiee  mating  list. 

LEW  H.  MOWN,  -  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

10  weeks  old  June  3rd.  Thrifty  stock.  50c.  each  if 
taken  at  once.  Address  B.  B.  CHASE,  Wyoming,  Del. 

Rahv  Cbirlr«— S-  c-  w-  Leghorns,  Barred 
papy  pnicKS  Ro(,kSi  R  c  6Re(is  Strongi 

livable.  From  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  range 
breeders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
WESLEY  GKINNKlL  -  SODUS,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Prize-Winning  Strains-™^  t^By; 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds;  Brown,  White  Leghorns. 
Eggs, $1.50, 15  :  $(,  100.  Dark,  Light  Brahmas:  Eggs, 
$2.50.  15.  Catalog  free.  A  few  choice  breeders  for 
sale.  F.  51.  PRESCOTT,  Kiverdale,  N.  J. 

P0ULTRYMEH_Sen,i  2c  stanlP  for  Illustrated 

,  ,5  nn.  rn.  Catalog  describing  ::.i  varieties. 

FAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  -:-  MARIETTA,  PA. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

Stock  selected  for  vigor  and  given  freerangeon  large 
tarm.  IntheCornell  Breed  Testing  project  last  year 
one  pullet  from  this  flock  laid  210  eggs,  another  laid 
212  eggs.  The  ten  pullets  laid  1739  eggs.  Eggs  $d.0U  per 
100.  Eggs  that  fail  to  hateh  replaced  at  half-price 
F:  E.  STRONG,  R.  D.  2,  -  .  .  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Fawn  Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs 

reduced  to  13  for  75c.  Robert  R.  Tweddle.  Montgomery, N.Y. 

EGGS“FR0M  WH,TE  ORPINGTONS,  winners  in 
the  show  room;  also  in  egg-layiug 


GOLDEN  R00 


$3.00  per 

POULTRY 


15. 

FARM. 


Write  for  mating  list. 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 

AND  WHITE  OR1M.NGTON  tgiV*® 

$1  per  15.  Mrs.  Arthur  Hawkins,  Goshen,  N.  Y 

;!Lcn',td"S5r!"i;  PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails. 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  F’ancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  J.  MACKENsFN,  Sutural 
ist,  Department  lo,  Yardley,  Pa. 

MY  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  RCCXS  have  won  at  the  leading 

shows.  Extra  larne,  narrow  tarred,  true  rock  shape.  Every 
specimen  mated  for  best  results.  15  Years  a  breeder.  Choicest 
matings,  $2  for  15  ;  utility  matings,  $5  fur  100.  HILL- 

HURST  FARM,  F.  H.  Rivonburgh,  Prop.,  Munnsvllle,  N.Y. 

Giant  stkaix  mammoth  hronze 

TI  KKKY  KGGS-15  per  setting  of  11.  White 
Wyandotte  and  B.  P.  Uock  t»ggs,$i  per  setting  of  15: 
$3  per  hundred.  C-  A*  HESSHEY,  R.  No.  1,  Til'ie,  Pa. 


Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

*3  per  10.  R.  C.  It.  I.  Red  Eggs.  $1  per  15.  I.’R.  Duck 
Eggs,  $1  per  10.  Purebred  S.  C.  While  Leghorn  eggs 
$1  per  20.  White  eggs  from  pure  White  K.  Ducks, 

$2.50  per  10.  TV rite  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg.  Pa. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKSi, 

white  eggs.  $1.00  per  13:  $0.00  per  100. 

HOY  LUANDA LL,  .  Albion , 


BURNETT'S  Coltlenham  Poultry  Yards 

breeders  of  Minorcas.  We  have  only  the  popular  i  n  i  n  j  n  i  ,  _  , 

kind.  Our  male  birds  are  from  8  to  11  lbs.  Our  liens  R.  I,  K6QS,  HOUudiiS,  illdiail  RUtlUST  DllCKS 

are  a  most  beautiful  flock  and  are  every-day  layers  1 
of  the  largest,  highest  priced  eggs  known.  Just  try 
ono  setting,  for  special  price,  only  $1.  If  they  do  not 
hatch  satisfactorily  wo  replace  them.  We  know 
they  will  continue  to  please.  We  attend  to  yotir 
order  at  once.  Get  our  new  circular.  CGLDENHAM 
POULTRY  YARDS,  W.  L.  Burnett,  Prop  ,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


MAKA-SHEL  ?ood  ra,,,lw 


GRIT 


Box  J 


L'antiot  pos¬ 
sibly  he  obtained  from  poultry  if 
not  foil  a  good  grit.  ‘‘Maka- 
8hei”  has  no  equal ;  there  Is 
none  “junt  as  good.”  Ask 
your  dealer  or  send  us  $1.00 

for  two  100  lb.  bags;  one  ton  for  $7.00,  f.  o.  b. 
care.  Agents  wanted.  Write  today. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EN- 
P<  >  RT.  Eggs  for  hate  hing.  Mating  list  on  reauest. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH.  G02  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


Baby 


BIFF  WHITE  LEU  HORNS,  S.  C.  U.  I.  HKDS— Eggs,  90<\  per  15 
$1.50  per  30.  Mottled  Ancouax,  HI.  Minorcas,  e^ga,  $1.00  pel 
Id;  $!.».»  per  30.  Catalogue  free.  John  A.  Roth,  qmikortown,  I*a. 

Above  Poultry  Farms  Go.,  Inc. 

CHATHAM,  NEW  JERSEY' 
Established,  1904  Breeders  and  shippers  of  high 
ciass  S.  G.  W.  Leghorns.  Hatching  Eggs.  Baby 
chicks.  Cockerels,  Write  for  price  list. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Buck  Eggt 

$5—100-  Buff  Orpington  Eggs,  $4—100.  In  buy¬ 
ing  our  stock  none  was  too  good  for  us.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage.  -  EVERGREEN,  Suff era,  N.  Y. 

Phif'lo;  ftp  — S.  C.W.  Leghorn:  the  kind  that 
Uiliuno  Uu.  are  hound  to  pav  their  board  and 
trouble.  Next  hatch  May  31,  June  12  and  22nd.  Tri- 
States  Poultry  Farm.  Anthony  Simon,  Prop.,  Port  Jervis,  N.Y. 

Tuikey,  Chicken  and  Duck  Eggs-^l'^^i 

Parcel  Post.  W.  R.  CARLE,  R.  F.  0.  1,  Jacobsburg,  Ohio 

White  Indian  Runner  Ducksi^fgf^'stmYda'd 

English  Runners,  Eggs,  81  per  sitting  11  eggs.  Crys¬ 
tal  ''  bite  Eggs.  R.  W.  Shipman,  R.3,  Kollidaysburg,  Pa. 


Austin's  200 


strainS.  G.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Standard  bred,  red  to  the  skin.  Eggs  for  hatching 
$3.U0,  $5.00  and  $10.00  per  set  (15).  Utility  $0.00  per 
100.  !H)<  fertility  guaranteed  Cockerels,  yearling*, 
pullets,  babv  clucks. 

AUSTIN  S  POULTRY  FARM,  Pox  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 


Moes  Rat  Destrovft? 


REMOVE  COVER 
TO  BAIT 


Patent  Pending 
Get  rid  of  the  rats  in 
your  buildings  and 
poultry  yard  without 
endangering  the  lives 
of  your  domestic  animals 
and  fowls.  %  They  cannot 
reach  tnc  poison  hut  the  rats 
can  _  Any  poison  can  bo 


NONE  BUT 
ROOCNTS  CAN  REACH 
POISON 


used  but  wo  recommend  one  that  kills  them  without  edor  ami  </•'»*<; 
one  package  free  with  each  destroyer.  Price  $1.00.  If  notat  your 
to  lTur  address,  carrying  charges  prepaid. 

OTIS  &  NIOE,  I  Tie  Otis  Binding.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Wmkn’  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

Unna’ii  Crescent  Strain  of  Rose  Comb 

none  s  Reds  and  Mamnioth  Brulue  l  urkeys 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  exhibition  matings;  also 
utility  matings  of  tested  layers.  Three  of  my  Al¬ 
bany  and  Sohenectadv  winners  will  be  given  free  to 
t  he  parties  ordering  the  largest  number  of  eggs  dur¬ 
ing  months  of  Anvil  and  Mav,  1913  Mating  list  free 
D.  R.  HONE,  CRESCENT  HILL  FARM,  SHARON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


NO  MORE  Avenarius  Carbolir.eum  exterminates  lice,  mites,  fleas  and  other 
insect  pests  on  poultry.  One  application  lasts  12  months  or  more. 
HEN  LICE  Prevents  scaly  les.  keeps  the  skin  in  good  condition  and  makes  hens 
l,wl  *■■'**■  lay  better  by  removing  irritating  and  blood  sucking  vermin.  Poultry 
houses  painted  with  Avenatius  Carbolineum  are  absolutely  sanitary  and  vermin  free. 
They  last  longer.  Avenarius  Carbolineum  can  be  applied  as  a  spray  or  paint. 
Always  keep  a  supply  on  hand.  Be  sure  and  g«M  the  genuine.  Ask  for  AVENARIUS. 
If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it,  write  for  Bulletin  38,  giving  full  directions  and  prices. 
CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO.,  isl Franklin  St.,  New  York  City. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

The  inclosed  letter  I  have  just  received 
from  F.  B.  Mills,  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  you  think  about 
his  40,000  acre  Mississippi  farm  com¬ 
pany.  I  have  no  idea  of  putting  any 
money  into  this  scheme  or  any  other. 
Four  years  ago  I  wrote  the  Mills  Seed 
House  for  their  seed  catalogue  and 
samples  of  their  seeds.  They  sent  me 
six  samples  of  different  kinds  of  seed, 
and  out  of  the  lot  I  raised  on  good 
ground,  one  radish,  and  one  head  of 
lettuce.  o.  c.  S. 

New  Jersey. 

This  indicates  that  Mr.  Mills  is  now 
starting  to  work  old  schemes  all  over 
again.  Some  years  back  he  induced  a 
great  many  farmers  to  buy  stock  in  the 
Consolidated  Ginseng  Company  of 
*'  America,  promoting  with  authorized 
capital  stock  of  $1,100,000.  The  stock 
was  later  reduced  to  $200,000.  The 
only  assets  of  the  company  we  were 
ever  able  to  decipher  was  a  garden  patch 
of  ginseng.  Mr.  Mills  made  the  most 
extravagant  assurances  of  profits  for 
this  company,  and  personally  urged  the 
investment.  Of  course,  the  people  lost 
their  money.  Then  he  sold  shares  in 
the  Mills  Ginseng  Farm  and  sold  shares 
under  personal  guarantees.  These 
profits  did  not  materialize  either,  and 
when  the  investors  complained  Mr. 
Mills  wrote  very  plausible  letters  and 
offered  to  take  the  shares  off  their  hands 
at  $8  per  share  provided  they  would 
put  up  $17  more  in  cash  for  a  share 
of  stock  in  the  F.  B.  Mills  Seed  Com¬ 
pany. 

Mr.  Mills  does  not  say  that  he  has 
a  40.000-acre  farm  in  Mississippi.  He 
says  he  “arranged  for”  it.  This  seems  to 
be  a  form  of  expression  used  quite  gen¬ 
erally  now  by  promoters.  In  complaints 
for  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails  it  is 
well  to  have  language  technically  cor¬ 
rect.  But  as  you  read  on  the  enthus¬ 
iasm  of  profits  increases  and  you  may 
forget  that  the  farm  is  only  “arranged 
for”  and  your  money  is  wanted  for  the 
purchase,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  made.  Mr. 
Mills  can  figure  out  profits  on  paper 
in  the  growing  of  farm  truck  in  Missis¬ 
sippi  now  just  as  he  figured  paper 
profits  on  ginseng  growing  in  New  York 
when  he  was  promoting  the  ginseng 
schemes.  The  Mills  circular  says: 
“Special  inducements  to  reliable  farmers 
to  move  to  Mississippi  and  work  on  this 
farm.”  The  reliable  farmer  who  takes 
up  this  inducement  will  have  our  sym¬ 
pathy.  When  confronted  with  schemes 
of  this  kind  we  find  it  hard  to  use 
language  with  moderation.  Mr.  Mills 
has  been  selling  seeds  good  or  bad  to 
farmers  for  25  or  30  years,  and  now 
under  the  pretense  of  favoring  these 
customers,  he  prepares  to  sell  them  a 
stock  promotion  gold-brick. 

St.  Andrews  Bay  Nursery  and  Orchard 
Co.,  Ill  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
and  some  indefinite  place  in  Florida ; 
W.  L.  Hatch,  manager. 

I  am  on  the  sucker  list  of  the  above 
concern.  The  literature  assures  me  that 
the  investment  is  absolutely  safe,  but  I 
have  no  other  evidence  of  its  safety. 
They  offer  to  sell  me  stock  in  a  com¬ 
pany  to  grow  fruit  and  nuts  in  Florida. 
They  do  not  even  tell  me  where  the 
land  is  to  be.  They  have  arranged,  they 
tell  me,  for  the  purchase  of  000  acres  free 
and  clear.  Note  the  language — “arranged 
for  the  purchase.”  They  do  not  even 
tell  me  how  much  it  is  to  cost,  or  how 
much  stock  they  are  to  issue ;  but  I  am 
invited  to  send  $100  a  share  for  what 
I  want.  The  money  will  be  sent  back 
if  the  stock  is  all  sold  before  I  get 
busy ;  and  quick  action  is  important. 
Mr.  Hatch  must  think  I  am  a  bloom¬ 
ing  idiot,  if  he  thinks  I  cannot  see 
through  a  proposition  of  this  kind. 
Men  have  gone  to  Federal  prisons  for 
selling  lands  they  did  not  own  ;  but  sell¬ 
ing  stock  in  a  company  which  has  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  purchase  of  land  brings 
them  cash  just  the  same,  without  mak¬ 
ing  anyone  liable  for  fraudulent  use  of 
the  mails.  The  profits  are  carefully  fig¬ 
ured  out  at  10  per  cent,  in  six  years  and 
160  per  cent,  in  15  years.  And  an  in¬ 
vestment  with  them  whether  large  or 
small  is  to  rob  the  high  cost  of  living 
of  its  future  terrors.  I  do  not  so  much 
mind  being  baited  as  a  sucker ;  but  I 
protest  against  this  insult  to  my  in¬ 
telligence.  Gov.  Sulzer  has  just  signed 
a  new  law  which  is  expected  to  do  away 
with  prize  schemes  of  this  kind  in  the 
sale  of  real  estate. 


I  am  a  victim  of  the  Strout  Farm 
Agency.  Some  time  ago  their  agent  per¬ 
suaded  me  to  let  him  list  my  farm  for 
sale.  He  said  if  I  would  list  it  with 
him  and  if  they  sold  it,  it  would  cost 
me  nothing,  and  if  they  did  not  sell  it 
I  would  be  out  nothing ;  so  I  listed  with 
them.  Then  they  wrote  and  wanted 
me  to  paint  the  buildings  and  later 
wanted  to  change  over  to  another  agency. 
I  wrote  them  that  I  could  see  no  good 
in  following  their  suggestion,  as  they 
had  brought  me  no  buyers,  and  with¬ 
drew  the  property.  Now  they  send  me  a 
bill  for  $30.  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
they  have  done  to  earn  it.  I  am  a 
poor  man  and  do  not  see  how  I  can 
pay  that  amount,  for  they  have  done 
nothing  but  write  two  or  three  letters. 
Please  advise  me  what  to  do.  s.  v. 

New  York. 

Our  advice  in  such  cases  is  to  throw 
the  bills  and  letters  demanding  payment 
into  the  fire  and  forget  them.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  Strout  Agency  will 
ever  dare  to  go  into  court  attempting 
to  collect  a  fee  of  this  kind.  If  they 
do  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  pay  the  attorney’s 
expenses  in  the  defense  of  the  first  case 
that  is  brought  in  order  to  test  the 
legality  of  such  a  claim.  Of  course,  if  a 
farmer  signs  their  agreement  to  pay  a 
withdrawal  fee  knowing  its  terms  it 
becomes  a  contract,  no  matter  how  one¬ 
sided,  and  the  farmer  may  be  obliged 
in  that  case  to  pay  for  his  want  of 
caution ;  but  where  the  farmer  is  induced 
to  list  his  property  as  stated  above  with¬ 
out  knowledge  of  the  instrument  signed, 
then  he  is  not  legally  or  morally  bound, 
and  is  justified  in  resisting  payment. 


Will  you  find  out  what  the  retail  price 
is  of  the  pianos  from  the  Warren  Piano 
Co.  at  Warren,  Pa.?  I  had  solved  a 
puzzle  for  them,  then  I  was  to  have  a 
prize  for  it.  I  got  a  voucher  from  them 
which  I  was  to  use  in  purchasing  a 
piano  from  them.  My  voucher  is  for 
$103.  From  prize  list  they  sent  me  I 
don’t  think  I  have  anything  for  my 
answer  to  the  puzzle,  as  for  the  price 
they  want  me  to  pay  out,  I  can  get  a 
piano  elsewhere.  R.  S. 

Pennsylvania. 

Of  course  this  puzzle  scheme  is  a  fake 
and  you  are  not  getting  any  discount  on 
the  piano  because  of  having  solved  the 
puzzle.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  puzzle 
is  made  so  simple  and  easy  that  any 
child  10  years  of  age  can  solve  it.  If 
you  desire  to  buy  a  piano,  our  advice 
to  you  would  be  to  go  to  some  concern 
that  does  not  resort  to  fake  methods 
of  this  kind  to  sell  their  instruments. 


I  am  slow  in  sending  my  subscription 
this  year,  but  every  dollar  counts  with 
me  now.  I  am  one  of  the  E.  G.  Lewis 
victims.  I  lost  $4,000  through  him. 
It  was  the  savings  of  a  lifetime.  I  am 
now  70  years  old  and  not* able  to  work 
and  save  as  I  used  to  do.  I  cannot  look 
on  his  acts  in  getting  money  by  false 
pretense  as  his  Congressional  friends 
pretend  to  do.  They  say  it  is  only 
visionary.  They  know  as  well  as  I  or 
any  sane  man  knows  that  it  was  the 
working  of  deceit  and  robbery.  Please 
let  me  know  if  you  think  the  United 
States  Government  will  bring  him  to 
trial  again.  It  would  not  be  right  to  let 
him  go  free.  Do  you  think  there  is  any 
chance  of  my  getting  anything  on  my 
$4,000  note?  It  was  hard-earned 
money.  H.  B. 

Kansas. 

This  man  X’ead  advertisement  of  first 
mortgage  notes  on  real  estate,  which  were 
described  as  the  best  and  safest  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  world.  He  afterwards  found 
that  he  had  a  second  mortgage  note. 
As  there  is  probably  not  enough  to  pay 
50  cents  on  the  dollar  of  the  first  mort¬ 
gages,  the  hope  of  getting  anything  on 
second  or  third  mortgages  is  rather  re¬ 
mote,  and  there  are  investments  in 
stocks  that  would  come  in  after  the 
mortgages.  Getting  the  savings  of  a  life¬ 
time  from  people  on  this  plan  may  be 
visionary,  and  not  dishonest  as  some  of 
the  apologists  for  Lewis  affect  to  be¬ 
lieve  ;  but  to  a  man  of  70  who  lost  his 
life  savings,  the  distinction  is  without  a 
difference. 

Most  of  the  “guff”  you  refer  to  is 
harmful.  I  think  the  enclosed  specimen 
may  be  classed  as  harmless  but  amusing. 
It  is  gotten  up  by  correspondence  school 
graduates  for  the  consumption  of  fools 
and  I  have  qualified  by  taking  the  time 
to  answer  it  as  so  earnestly  requested 
to  do  in  the  inclosed  letter.  c.  H. 

New  Hampshire. 

Like  most  “guff”  literature  this  letter 
is  transparent  enough  to  allow  anyone 
to  read  the  purpose  between  the  lines. 
If  every  farmer  would  take  the  trouble 
as  this  correspondent  did  to  answer  the 
letter  and  tell  what  he  thought  of  “guff” 
as  a  moving  force,  we  would  probably 
have  less  of  it.  J.  J.  D. 
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If  the  young  woman  here  ihown, 
should  cut  the  string  she  is  holding, 
the  EMPIRE  would  start  under  the 
weight  of  its  crank.  Properly  ad¬ 
justed  and  cared  for  (and  what  could 
be  more  easy),  the  EMPIRE  runs 
with  remarkable  quietness  and  ease. 


FOLLOWING  “DAD 

Along 

Grandfather’s  Trail 


Did  your  father  and  grandfather 
own  EMPIRE  Cream  Separators  ? 
EMPIRES  have  been  used  by  three 
generations  in  many  American  farm 
homes.  Many  young  folks,  now 
farming  for  themselves,  loyally  rec¬ 
ommend  the  EMPIRE  just  as  their 
parents  and  grandparents  have  done 
in  the  past.  We  thank  our  friends  for  this 
compliment  to 

EMPIRE 

Cream  Separators 

If  your  father  or  grandfather  used  an  EMPIRE, 
you  will  be  all  the  more  interested  in  seeing  our 
highly  perfected  modern  machine.  Judge  it  by  its 
light,  quiet  running.  This  is  always  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  way  to  judge  a  machine.  We  think  you 
will  then  decide  to  stick  to  family  experience — ■ 
to  follow  “Dad”  along  Grandfather’s  trail  and 
buy  an  EMPIRE.  Want  a 

FREE  TRIAL? 

Ask  for  it.  Exchange  j-our  present  separator  in 
part  payment  for  an  EMPIRE.  We  try  to  give  you 
every  opportunity,  every  improvement,  every 
courtesy.  Separators  from  $25  to  $150.  Ask  for 
our  handsome  Catalog  No.  112 


Empire  Cream  Separator  Company 

Chicago,  Ill.  Portland,  Ore.  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J.  Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 


5ILD  FILLERS 


Handsome, illustrated  booklet  giving  30 
convincing  reasons  for  buying  the 
powerful,  low  down,  underslung,  cut- 
under  oak  frame,  Appleton  Silo  Filler, 
mailed  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 


APPLETON  MFG.  CO., 


sFREE  Silage  Book* 

How  to  test  freed,  plant  corn  for  frilage,  care,  cul¬ 
tivation  and  preparation  of  ensilage  ;  how  to 
till  the  silo  ;  distributing  and  packing  corn,  etc. 
With  it  catalog  of  Craine  Patent  Triple  Wall  Silo. 

W.  L.  SCOTT  LUMBER  CO. 

63  Main  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

529-544  Watkins  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFETO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 


It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 


Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 


Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  Or  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICHIGAN 


Fill  Your  Silo  Satisfied 


Over 

63 

Years 
Experience 
Back  of  if. 


nncC  Machines  are 
1\V/uiJ  fully  guaranteed 
You  take  no  risk 


Wo  w*nt  to  prove  that  onr  machines  are  a 
good  investment  before  you  give  up  your 
money.  We  know  they  are  so  good  that  we  do 
not  feel  it  a  risk  to  make  this  offer.  Many  new 
features  hava  been  addod  which  you  should  know  about 
before  buying  a  machine.  Catalog  explains  all.  It  is  free. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Box  1 13 Springfield,  O. 


HARDER 


The“Quality 

SILOS 


Don ’t  buy  a  silo  which  only  holds  your  corn  when  you 
can  get  the  famous  ‘‘Harder  Silo’’ which  preserves  it 
and  converts  it  into  rich,  succulent  ensilage  of  the 
greatest  milk-producing  value.  Better  investigate  the 
old  reliable  “Harder  Silo."  Our  latest  patented 
feature— The  "Harder  Anchor”— holds  Silo  solid  as 
an  oak.  No  danger  from  storms.  The  kind  “Uncle 
Sam”  uses.  Catalogue  free. 

JHAKDEK  MFG.  CO.,  Box  11,  CobieskllJ,  Ji.  Y. 


TKc  SILO  VitK 

C3  BEARINGS  AROUND 
THE -DOORS 

Used  on  all  GREEN  MOUNTAIN 
SILOS.  Doors  arc  like  those  on  a 
safe  or  refrigerator  and  exclude  the 
air  perfectly.  The  Staves  are  creo- 
soted  to  make  them  last.  Hoops  are 
stronger  than  on  other  silos. 

Write  for  catalogue  TO-DAY. 

THE  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


,  •  .  V.THE  b  , 

I'.'.ANIMALS 
v  .  m  J-  FRIEND 

rTW?*. jjgx.'  ''  Keeps  flies  and 

**•*•  .  1 ■ '  >  V  *  othor  insect  pests  otT 

•■DBtT'fTr'v  .  of  animals — in  barn  or 

pasture— longer  than  any  iin 
itation.  Used  and  endorsed 
since  1885  by  leading  dairy¬ 
men  and  farmers. 

$1  WORTH  SAVES$20°° 

mail hi  ,-  ;  (fi.v  viin  milk  and  flesh  on  each 

w  in  a  single  season.  Heals  sores,  stops  itching 
nts  infection.  Nothing  hotter  for  galls.  Kills  lico  an 
itos  in  poultry  houses. 

run  Cl  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you.  We’ll 

•  Hr  lx  U  If  send  enough  Shoo-Fly  to 

0  COWS,  also  our  3-tubc  gravity  sprayer  witno 
ctra  charge.  Monay  hack  if  not  satisfactory.  Nan.e 
tpress  OtUco.  Booklet  KUKK.  Special  terms  to  agonu. 

ioo-F1y  Mfe.  Co.,  Dept.  P ,  1310  N.  10th  St.,  PbiU- 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  Ending  May  23,  1913. 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  best,  lb . . 

.  23 

@ 

2S)6 

Good  to  Choice  . 

@ 

27 

Lower  Grades . 

@ 

25 

Stato  Dairy,  best . 

.  27 

@ 

28 

Common  to  Good . 

@ 

26 

Factory . 

.  24 

@ 

26 

Packing  Stock . 

.  21 

@ 

23 

Elgin.  11!..  butter  market  firm  at 

2-Pf  cents. 

Philadelphia,  western  creamery, 

,  29  cents. 

CHEESE. 

Whole  Milk,  best . 

@  13)6 
12 

@  09 

Common  to  Good  . . 

Skims . 

EGGS. 

White,  choice  to  fancy . 

Good  to  prime . , . 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

Common  to  good . 

Western,  best . 

Checks  and  dirties . 

..  23 

..  18 

..  15 

..  20 

®  24 

@  22 
@  22 
@  17 

®  21 
@  16 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap,.  choice,  1911  . 

Common  to  good  . 

Sun  dried  . 

..  07 

®  08 
@  06)6 
@  03)6 

@  1  45 

Chops,  1011  lbs . 

Raspberries. . . . 

..  135 

Cherries .  . 

Huckleberries . 

..  ii 

@  14 

@  10 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl . 

Neivton  Pippin . 

Spy  . 

Greening  . 

Russet  . 

..  4  00 
..  4  50 
..  4  00 
..  3  00 

@  4  50 
@  6  00 
@  600 
<■'  5  00 

Baldwin  . 

Strawberries.  Carolina,  qt . .  . 

Virginia . 

..4  50 
..  04 

@  5  50 
®  09 

@  07 

tit 

Maryland . 

Jersey . 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Medium  . 

Pea  . . 

Red  Kidney . !!!.'!!!!'.'* . 

White  Kidney  | 

Yellow  Eye  .' 

Lima,  California . 

. .  5  25 
, .  3  90 
.  3  50 
.  3  50 
.  5  60 

.  585 

@  6.00 

W  -1  05 
®  3  95 
( i  i  06 
@  5  SO 
®  4  05 
@595 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice . 

Common  to  good... 

.  20 

®  22 
@  20 
@  20 

Pact  tic  Coast, . 

Old  stock .  . 

.  16 

Gorman  crop. . . . 

($  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes-Western  168  lh.  bag . 

btate,  ISO  lbs.  .. 

Maine.  168  lb.  bag 

..  225 
.  2  26 

@  2  40 

@  2  50 

Southern,  new.  bbl 

_  Bermuda,  new!  bbl . 

sweet  Potatoes,  bbl 

.  a  oj 

@  5  00 
®  3  00 
@4  00 
@  3  00 
®  1  00 
@  3  00 

Aap.iiagn8,  choice,  green,  doz  _ _ 

White,  choice . 

Culls..  .  . 

Beets,  new.  bbl . 

Cariots,  bbb.  . 

..  2  50 
..  2  50 
.  50 
.  2  00 

Cucumbers.  Southern,  bu... 

Cabbage  new.  bbl.  crate . . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket ... 

Onions,  100  lb.  bag 

Southern,  new,  bu  . . .  ” 

Pon‘-,0oS’  i]orul11  carrier  . 

{^'Southern,  bu . . 

.  1  60 
.  75 

.  50 

.  75 

.  60 
.  1  00 

@  2  50 
®  1  25 
<•'  1  0(1 
(3  i  25 
@  75 

@  1  50 

rs  ‘hhe.s-  100  bunches  . 

U  ’f'bkrb,  100  bunshes  ..  . 

string  Beans,  bu  . 

new.  im..  . 

.  0  75 
.  50 

.  1  00 

<3  1  25 
®  1  00 
@  2  00 

Fla.,  box  ....  . 

Spinach,  bbl  ...  . 

T unn ncCS~t?' ' ,u bV‘ r n  Va trier! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! 
runups,  white,  bbl 

Rutabaga  ...  . 

.  1  50 
.  75 
.  1  00 
.  50 

@  2  25 
@  1  25 

2  50 
@  1  25 
@  1  00 

Cucumbers,  doz . 

, 

50 

@  1  00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

15 

@  35 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

10 

@  20 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  fresh  killed,  best  . 

19 

®  20 

Common  to  good . 

16 

©  18 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 

30 

@  35 

Broilers,  common  to  good  . 

25 

@  28 

Roasters . 

20 

@  22 

Fowls . 

11 

@  19 

Squabs,  doz . 

50 

@  4.25 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1.  ton . 

.20 

00 

00 

@21  00 
@18  50 

No.  3 . 

00 

@16  Utl 

Clover  mixed . 

.1(1 

00 

@18  00 

Straw,  Rye  . 

00 

@26  00 

Oat . 

100 

@12  00 

MILLFEKD. 

Wheat  Bran,  ton . 

,20 

50 

@21  00 

Middlings  . 

.22 

00 

@27  00 

Red  Dog  . 

.28 

00 

@29  U0 

Corn  Meal . 

26 

90 

@27  00 

Linseed  Meal . . 

.28 

50 

@28  5U 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 

,  7 

50 

@  8  75 

Bulls . 

00 

@  7  75 

Cows . 

00 

@  6  65 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 

.  8 

00 

fe  1 0  75 

Culls . 

00 

@  7  50 

Sheep,  1U0  lbs . 

,  4 

00 

@6  00 

Lambs . 

.  7 

00 

@  7  75 

Hogs . 

.  8 

50 

@  9  00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves,  good  to  prime .  14  @  15 

Common .  11  @  13 

Hothouse  Lambs,  Mead .  5  UO  @  6  5U 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  1  01  @ 

No.  2,  Red  .  1  10  @  .. 

No.  2,  Hard  Winter .  1  02  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  63  ®  65 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 40  @  45 

Rye  .  65  @  69 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  Yorlc  consumers  pay: 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  do/. .  34  @  35 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  28  @  32 

Ordinary  grades .  18  @  20 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  35  @  37 

Tub,  choice .  28  @  32 

Apples,  table  sorts,  bbl .  7  00  @  9  00 

Potatoes,  bnshei .  1  25  @  1  50 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb, .  25  @  26 

Fowls .  18  ®  22 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 

Butter,  nearby  creamery .  30  @  31 

Western  creamery  .  28  @  29 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery .  25  @  27 

Gathered  fresh .  20  @  22 

Apples,  dessert  varieties,  bbl .  4  00  @  6  5(J 

Common  kinds  .  2  50  @  3  00 

Potatoes.  2  bu.  bag .  I  5a  @  1  65 

Dressed  Meats— Veal .  09  ®  15 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls .  19  @  21 

Roasters .  20  ®  22 

Hay— No.  1 . 22  0(1  ®22  50 

No.  2  . 19  00  @19  50 

No.  3 . 15  00  @!6  00 

Straw — Rye . 22  00  @23  00 

Mill  feed — Bran,  ton . . . 21  nO  @22  50 

Middlings . 22  50  @25  50 

Mixed  Feed . 22  00  @26  00 

Gluten . 25  00  @26  00 

Live  Stock-Milch  Cows . 50  00  @100  00 

Beef  Cows,  100  lbs  .  3  50  @  6  00 

Bulls,  100  lbs .  4  00  @6  00 

Calves,  loo  lbs .  7  00  <g  S75 

Hogs,  100  lbs .  8  50  @9  CO 


BUSINESS  NOTES. 

The  April  output  of  the  great  oleomar¬ 
garine  factories  of  Chicago  was  8.03S.- 
210  pounds. 

The  Canadian  budget  for  the  year  is 
$202,022,500,  exclusive  of  railway  sub¬ 
sidies  to  be  voted  later  of  probably  about 
$25,000,000. 


In  the  nine  months  ending  March  31, 
1913,  the  following  imports  of  luxuries 
were  made :  Precious  stones,  $30,000,- 
000 ;  laces  and  embroideries,  $36,000,000 ; 
wines,  $7.500,000 ;  feathers,  $9,250,000. 

The  frost  of  May  11-12  did  great  dam¬ 
age  to  the  growing  peas  in  parts  of  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Maryland.  Some  packers  report 
that  their  output  will  uot  be  more  than 
35  i>or  cent,  of  normal.  The  outlook  in 
the  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  pea  fields  is 
promising;  Ohio  and  Indiana  report  dam¬ 
age  from  drought. 

The  Argentine  frozen  meat  business  is 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  During  the 
first  three  months  of  this  year  there  were 
exported  1,080,000  quarters  of  beef  anti 
1,260,000  carcasses  of  sheep. 

Pig  iron  to  the  amount  of  29,726.937 
tons  was  produced  in  this  country  during 
1912 ;  15.63S.115  kegs  of  nails  were 
made.  1,738.921  being  exported.  Canada 
produced  912,878  gross  tons  of  pig  iron 
of  all  classes. 

For  several  years  it  has  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  many  speculators  to  stuff  live  poul¬ 
try  with  sand  and  gravel  to  increase  the 
weight  before  selling.  In  some  cases  a 
thin  gruel  made  hot  with  red  pepper  is 
fed  at  night.  This  makes  the  birds  hun¬ 
gry  and  thirsty,  so  that  in  the  morning 
they  are  ready  to  eat  great  quantities  of 
soft  food  heavily  mixed  with  sand  and 
gravel.  They  often  gain  upwards  of  one- 
half  pound  each,  making  an  extra  profit 
on  a  carload  of  from  $300  to  $500.  The 
jobbers  who  buy  this  poultry  of  the 
wholesalers  in  New  York  have  been  on  a 
strike,  refusing  to  buy  except  on  the  basis 
of  empty  crops.  This  stuffing  with  saud 
is  not  only  dishonest  but  cruel,  the  birds 
sometimes  dying  as  the  result  of  the 
treatment. 

During  March  the  revenues  from 
222,000  miles  of  railroad  in  this  country 
were  $241,048,818.  Operating  expenses 
were  $178,234,167,  leaving  a  net  operat¬ 
ing  revenue  of  $62,814,651. 

.  Beginning  July  1,  1913.  railroads  haul¬ 
ing  cotton  from  the  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  States  will  make  higher  rates  for 
poorly  baled  shipmens  than  for  cotton 
properly  put  up.  The  purpose  of  this  is 
to  effect  improvement  in  baling,  which 
has  been  very  defective. 


BUFFALO  MARKETS. 

Practically  all  other  early  vegetables 
are  fairly  low,  though  new  Bermuda 
onions  are  quite  high.  There  is  too  much 
of  the  old  crop  on  hand  yet,  however,  at 
40  cents  a  bushel  to  retailers  to  make  the 
trade  brisk.  It  appears  that  the  cool 
Spring  has  favored  asparagus,  which  is 
very  plenty,  at  varying  prices,  the  home¬ 
grown  selling  a  trifle  higher  than  the 
southern. 

Strawberries  again  retail  at  10  cunts  a 
quart  for  fair  quality.  It  is  reported  that 
the  home  crop  is  injured  some  by  frost. 
As  a  rule  it  is  now  just  in  blossom.  It 
often  happens  that  we  pay  more  for  home¬ 
grown  berries  than  we  do  for  the  later 
southern  ones.  This  section  needs  irriga¬ 
tion  for  them,  for  they  suffer  quickly 
from  the  dry  spell  that  almost  always 
strikes  them  before  the  crop  matures.  Of 
southern  crops  the  grape  fruit  is  most 
conspicuous.  The  size  is  excessive  and 
the  price,  three  for  25  cents,  is  high.  They 
should  be  only  about  half  the  present  size, 
when  the  price  would  not  appear  to  lie 
large.  Pineapples  are  plenty  enough  to 
make  up  in  a  way  for  the  scarcity  of 
oranges  and  especially  lemons.  They  sell 
for  eight  cents  up.  I  do  not  understand 
why  the  plant  inventor  does  not  make  an 
effort  to  save  green  peas  from  the  ruinous 
competition  of  green  beans.  The  two  are 
selling  side  by  side  at  15  cents  a  quart, 
with  most  of  the  peas  to  be  thrown  away 
as  pods.  We  used  to  get  peas  with  edi¬ 
ble  pods,  but  none  now.  A  quart  of 
green  beans  will  go  as  far  again  as  a 
quart  of  peas,  value  as  well  as  quantity, 
on  account  of  the  edibility  of  the  pods. 

Butter  is  firm  with  good  demand,  but 
is  not  quoted  above  30  cents  to  the  re¬ 
tailer,  cheese  18  cents  maximum  and  eggs 
23  cents.  joiin  w.  Chamberlin. 


CROPS 

Dairying  seems  to  be  the  mainstay 
here.  Cows  are  selling  at  from  $50  to 
$75  a  head.  The  creamery  at  Aitkin  is 
now  paying  29  cents  a  pound  for  butter 
fat.  They  have  paid  as  high  as  37  cents 
this  last  Winter.  Dressed  veal  is  worth 
10  cents  a  pound:  pork  7^4  to  eight  live 
weight.  Some  potatoes  are  raised  here. 
The  crop  last  year  was  very  poor  and 
the  price_  was  low.  They  were  selling  as 
low  as  15  cents  a  bushel  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  but  are  now  worth  25.  Oats  were 
selling  here  last  Fall  for  30  cents.  They 
are  now  about  40  cents.  The  only  fruits 
raised  here  for  market  are  small  fruits, 
such  as  strawberries  and  raspberries. 
Most  farmers  have  a  few  to  sell  and  then 
there  are  some  that  have  as  much  as  live 
or  six  acres.  The  berries  are  sold 
through  an  association.  Very  little  gar¬ 
den  truck  is  raised  here  for  market.  We 
are  too  far  north  to  get  the  early  crops. 

Aitkin,  Minn.  e.  l.  n. 

The  middle  of  May  finds  farm  work 
behind  from  one  causeor  another;  so  far 
this  has  been  an  unusually  cold  month, 
several  frosts,  also  ice  at  least  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick  over  still  water.  Some 
are  still  sowing  oats  but  a  good  many 
are  about  ready  for  corn  and  early 
potato  planting.  Most  of  the  wheat 
fields  in  this  section  are  looking  fine, 
especially  where  the  soil  was  thoroughly 
prepared  before  sowing.  Mostly  clay 
soil  here  and  you  can  readily  see  where 
the  most  care  was  taken  in  the  fitting 
of  the  ground.  Clover  fields  are  looking 
fine  and  other  meadows  are  as  far  ad¬ 
vanced  as  sometimes  the  last  of  May  or 
1st  of  June.  Fruit  trees  were  well 
loaded  with  blossoms  but  I  fear  the  hard 
frosts  have  injured  some  kinds.  Grapes, 
cherries  and  some  early  apples  show  its 
effect  but  our  pear  trees  seem  to  be 
loaded  with  small  fruit.  Prices  are  as 
follows :  Wheat,  $1.07 ;  oats,  40 ;  hay, 
$14  to  $15  a  ton  ;  poultry  is  high  for  this  I 
time  of  year,  hens,  IS,  and  broilers,  35  to 
38  a  pound.  Horses,  $150  to  $200;  good 
grade  cows,  $60  to  $90,  and  purebred  IIol- 
steius  almost  any  price  you  might  ask. 
Young  pigs  are  bringing  $4  and  $5  apiece. 
We  have  just  had  a  nice  rain  which 
we  very  much  needed.  r.  m.  s. 

Geauga  Co.,  Ohio. 

May  19  the  market  here  is  as  follows 
at  present :  Wheat.  No.  1,  81 ;  No.  2. 
79 ;  corn.  40 ;  oats,  30 :  flax,  $1.13 ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  30;  eggs,  per  dozen,  16:  butter, 
creamery,  34;  butter,  dairy,  25;  hogs. 
$7.50 ;  cows,  $4 ;  calves,  $6.  There  is  no 
fruit  nor  garden  truck  to  market  here  at 
present.  o.  c.  u. 

Nicollet,  Minn. 

May  16. — At  this  date  we  get  22  cents 
per  dozen  for  eggs,  highest  price  50.  low¬ 
est  20,  at  store  in  village.  Milk  is  five 
cents  per  quart  in  the  village  and  de¬ 
mand  exceeds  supply.  Three-day-old 
calves  bring  $4.25 ;  a  fat  cow  just  sold  to 
butcher  for  $55.  Cornstalks  in  the  field 
bring  four  cents  per  bundle,  and  yellow 
field  corn  one  cent  per  pound  in  the  field 
as  it  is  husked,  nubbins  included.  High¬ 
est  gross  price  for  apples  on  commission 
in  New  York  in  3912  was  $2.62  for  Sum¬ 
mer  apples  and  $2  for  Winter.  Kioffer 
pears  $1.25  all  in  open-head  barrels. 
Freight,  cartage  and  commission  about 
30  cents  per  barrel  off  these  prices.  Com¬ 
mission  man  furnishes  barrels  at  our  sta¬ 
tion  free  of  charge.  b.  d.  r. 

Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. 

May  13. — We  have  had  several  hard 
freezes  lately,  badly  injuring  apples, 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  berries  of  all 
kinds.  The  blossoms  all  turned  brown, 
and  leaves  are  falling  off  some  forest 
trees.  Some  cows  are  turned  out  to 
rather  poor  grass  pasture.  Oats  are  all 
sown ;  a  few  are  up  and  are  yellow. 


Only  a  few  potatoes  and  corn  planted  as 
yet.  Potatoes  slow  at  50  cents  a  bushed  ; 
eggs  38  at  local  store;  butter  30;  nearly 
all  dairymen  selling  milk  or  patronizing 
cheese  factories.  v.  S.  c. 

Elk  Creek,  N.  Y. 

May  18. — The  following  prices  are 
about  what  the  farmers  in  this  section 
get  for  their  farm  produce:  Butter,  32 
to  35 ;  apples,  barrel,  $1.50  and  $2  ;  po¬ 
tatoes.  bushel,  50  and  60 ;  pork,  whole 
hog  dressed,  10 34  cents  a  pound;  beef, 
100  pounds,  $9  to  $12;  veal,  live  weight, 
eight  and  nine ;  lamb,  live  weight,  five 
and  six ;  mutton  live  weight,  three  to 
four;  fowls,  live  weight,  15;  eggs,  22; 
lard,  16.  Wood,  per  cord,  $5  to  $7.  Good 
milch  cows  are  rather  scarce  and  bring 
from  $50  to  $100.  *  n.  a. 

Adamsville,  Mass. 

Wheat  and  rye  are  looking  well,  with  a 
prospect  of  a  normal  crop  the  coming  liar- 
vest.  Wheat  $1.10,  no  rye  for  sale.  Oats 
looking  good,  last  year’s  crop  about  con¬ 
sumed.  Corn  is  about  all  planted ;  some 
early-planted  corn  was  up  and  was  badly 
cut  down  with  the  hard  freezes  May  9-10- 
11-12.  Fruit  seems  to  be  badly  hurt; 
meadows  are  turning  yellow  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  late  freezes.  Pastures  seem 
very  backward ;  some  have  not  turned 
their  stock  to  pasture  on  account  of  its 
being  short.  The  foliage  on  forest  trees 
is  very  late  putting  out.  People  seem 
very  much  interested  in  good  roads,  but 
are  opposed  to  bonding  the  State  to  build 
them.  Stores  pay  18  cents  for  eggs.  But¬ 
ter  from  the  farms  sells  to  private  cus¬ 
tomers  for  38  cents  per  pound.  Veal 
calves,  dressed,  are  14  to  16  cents  per 
pound.  ,T.  G.  h. 

Uniontown,  Pa. 


For  Sale 

very  cheap. 


—  RIDER  EIIICS80N  8”  Hot 
Air  Engine  and  Deep  Well  Pump 
Stewart  Johnston,  Box  228  Pittsburgh  Pa 


run  dflLc  HAY. 

HARRY  X WEDDLE, 


large  bales. 

Montgomery,  >.  Y. 


” 0111  DRESSED  AND  LIVE  POUL- 
TRY,  FALYES  PIGS,  BUTTER  AND  EGGS. 

4  0LS.  One  of  GREATER  NEW  YORK’S 
LARGEST  WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS 
CONUON  BROS.  CD., 

131st  St.  and  12th  Ave.,  New  York  City,  NT.  Y 


Wanted— Hothouse  Lambs 

£*Vel?'  F?"t;y  ?;FS;  Poultry.  WM.  H.  COH UN 
&  CO.,  Washington  Street,  New  York 


io  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  aiile-.bodied  young  men,  both 
with  and  without  farm  experience,  who  wish  to 
work  on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady,  sol.er 
man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  phil¬ 
anthropic  organization  and  we  make  no  charge  to 
employer  or  employee.  Our  object  is  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  farming  among  Jews. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SGCIETV 
178  Second  Ave.,  /V.  Y.  City 

POSITION  WANTED 

.U-ri rultural  student  finishing  second  year  at  Cornell,  wishes  em¬ 
ployment  durinr  vacation  oil  an  up-to-date  farm  which  is  being 
run  lor  pro  lit.  lias  had  considerable  practical  exjtorienre  and  is 
willing  to  work  hard.  Address  C.  B.  II..  1(M  Ash  St.,  Flushing,  S.Y. 


W  0  ntp  fl  fl,r  sma"  I'mt  registered  Jersey  ; 
If  Ull  IGU  jrnod  position  for  experienced,  hard¬ 
working  man  ;  waves,  married  $.10,  house  and  usual  privileges  ; 
silicic,  DO  and  hoard.  Advancement  if  satisfactory.  Write  t  ar¬ 
ticulate  to  H.  E.  BROPHY,  3671  Broadway,  New  York 


fiirls  Wantpll~To,'vork  in  Summer  resort  hotel 
UlrlS  IT  anieu  m  ,]10  Oatskil I  -Mountains.  Ad¬ 
dress  EDGAR  O’HARA,  Lexington,  N.  Y. 


YOl'NG  MAX  i  191.  entering  Agricultural  Collette  next  fall,  de¬ 
sire-  work  on  farm  durittr  July  and  Auinut.  Strom,',  will¬ 
ing,  sp  I  references.  II.  8.  Fisher.  C  linton  PI., llaekensaek,  N  J 


”  aiiitu  strong,  reliable,  intelligent,  good  worker- 
Some  experience  preferred.  A.  H.  Penny,  Mattituck.  L.  j 


VEGETABLE  FARMERS 


Why  spend  a  large  part  of  your  profits  for  fertil¬ 
izer  and  fighting  insects  when  you  can  buy  the  rich¬ 
est  land  ou  earth  that  will  produce  the  finest  vege¬ 
tables  and  small  fruits  grown,  near  a  market  who-  o 
high  prices  are  obta  tied.  If  interested  write  or  call 
INTERNATIONAL  LANDS  LTD.  82  Gansevoorl  St. 

New  York  City,  and  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada 


mn  Pnrmc  1,011  8ALK — near  Pltila.  and  Trenton  markets  ; 
IJU  I  0 1 1110  good  railroad  and  trolley  facilities.  New  cata¬ 
logue.  Established  2.1  years.  Horace  ti.  ltecdor,  Xcirtown,  IViuu 


UUE  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co 
”  inU.  S.:  also  grain,  potatoes.  Alfalfa,  dairying, 
rite  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON,  Hart,  Mich 


JERSEY  FARMS  i ■  a:.o acres  it:  J-  rsey'a  best  soil.  Catalogue 
tre-j.  Ell.  Ill  RHOICIIS,  HJ  K.  State  St.,  Trenton.  X.J. 


Farm  Rarcraina- 110  ai-nfs  ",th  t>uildin.-s  ;  only 
■T  Allll  g«inS  $1,990  ;  half  clear  ;  new  8-room 

house,  barn  ami  chick  ou  house  ;  owner  must  sell  at  once  ;  only 
$699  uv-lei!  NY.  313.  For  traveling  directions  address  (.  l>. 

KOSK  FARM  AGENCY,  State  anil  barren  Sts.,  Treutou.  N.  J. 


NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS, 

i»S  in  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  Reference 
on  renuest.  Cntaloff  sent  to  prospective  purchasers. 

C.  L  T  AGEK  Si  CO.,  7I1G  Cress  Rldg.,  Hingliumton.  N.  Y 


New  York  State  Farms 

WRITE  ME  YOUR  WANTS.  FREE  LIST. 
OGDEN’S  AGENCY, Walton,  Delaware  Co.,  N.Y. 


QUR  NEW  YORK  IMPROVED  FARMS  are  great  bat- 
w  tr'ins  at  present  low  price.  Send  for  free  lists 

McBURNEY  &  CO.,  309  Bastable  Block,  -  Syracuse,  N.  y! 


ROOD  STOCK  FARM.  200  acres,  for  sale  cheap — 100  acres 
cleared.  Near  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  particu¬ 
lars  write  P.  O-  B.  275,  White  Salmon,  Wash. 


CFNn  ^TAMP  lor  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  New  York 
OLIYU  OIHIYII  State  Farms,  located  in  St.  I.asv- 
reneeCounty.theLendingDairyCounty  in  theUnited 
States.  THE  RUSSELL  REAL  ESTATE  CO..  Oodensbum,  N.  Y 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

Alt,  Kinds  of  Farms  eor  all  Kinds  of  Pkoplk 

HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY.  0WEG0.  TIOGA  CO..  NEW  YQRK 


Cleaner  Cows— Cleaner  Bams— Cleaner  Milk— Greater  Profits 


The  practical  dairyman  of  today  knows  the  secret  of  clean 
milk  production,  the  increasing  of  profits  and  lessening  of  labor 
brought  about  by  modern,  sanitary  barn  equipment. 

Star  Barn  Equipment — Sanitary  Steel  Stalls,  Stanchions, 
Feed  and  Litter  Carriers,  Bull  and  Calf  Pens,  are  designed  and 


constructed  for  the  purpose  of  making  all  farm  work  easier  and 
better,  and  increasing  the  farmer’s  profits.  1  hey  mean  easier 
barn  work,  cleaner  cows,  protection  to  stock  and  better  quality 
milk. 

Whether  you  have  five  cows  or  fifty — you  can  profitably 
use  Star  Barn  Equipment. 


The  Distinctive  Star  Features  Make  It  the  Best  and  Most  Economical 


All  Cows  Are  Lined  Evenly 

This  absolutely  insures  align¬ 
ing  all  cows — long,  short  or  med¬ 
ium — evenly  at  the  drop,  keeping 
stalls  and  cows  clean.  With  the 
Unit  System  Stall  the  entire  stall 

arch  containing  the  stanchion — not  just 
the  stanchion — can  be  moved  forward 
and  backward  to  accommodate  any  sized 
cow.  This  is  the  sure  way,  for  the  length 
of  the  cow  bed  governs  the  cleanliness 
of  the  cow,  and  the  cleanliness  of  the 
cow  governs  the  cleanliness  of  the  milk. 
It’s  the  safe  way,  because  there  are  no 
protruding  castings  to  interfere  with  the 
cow’s  comfort  or  injure  her  brisket. 

Giant-Star  Lock 

The  two  uprights  of  the  Giant 
Star  Stanchion  are  always  solidly 
connected,  not  loose  and  disjointed,  and 
are  easily  and  quickly  opened  with  one 
hand.  When  the  stanchion  is  open  the 
movable  arm  is  always  guided,  eliminat¬ 
ing  all  strain  on  the  hinge  It  is  easily 
locked  by  a  simple  push  with  the  hand. 


The  “Unit  System”  Star  Stalls 

Each  Stall  Is  Individual — Buy  What  You  Want 

The  Star  Unit  System  Stall  is  most  substantial  because 
each  stall  is  built  individually  and  is  a  complete  unit.  It  is 
separately  imbedded  six  inches  to  eight  inches  into  concrete 
at  four  points,  giving  it  much  greater  strength  than  is  actu¬ 
ally  required  and  making  it  very  strong  and  rigid.  It  is 
economical  because  you  can  add  to  your  stalls  as  your  herd  grows— 
one  at  a  time  as  you  want— without  the  necessity  of  buying  stalls  in 
sections  of  six  or  a  dozen  when  you  don’t  need  them.  Then  with  the  Star 
Unit  System  Stall  you  can  save  fully  one-third  to  one-half  the  expense 
of  installing,  as  each  stall  comes  to  you,  completely  assembled  and  all 
ready  to  set  up  in  your  barn.  Each  complete  stall  fits  into  place  with¬ 
out  elaborate  preparatory  work.  Simply  set  anchor  bolts  into  the  con¬ 
crete  curb,  leave  a  hole  in  the  platform  for  the  stall  partition  which  is 
afterwards  filled  with  cement  and  the  stalls  are  then  ready  to  set  up  in 
your  barn.  The  Star  Unit  System  is  thoroughly  sanitary  because  the 
Stall  Arch  is  one  continuous  piece  of  smooth  tubing.  This  does  away 
with  the  projecting  parts  which  catch  dirt  and  germs,  which  makes  it 
hard  to  keep  the  equipment  clean. 

Star  Barn  Equipment  is  the  only  equipment  regularly  made  on  the 
Unit  System  principle— it  is  the  only  equipment  that  gives  you  all  of 
the  Unit  System  advantages. 


Stanchions  Adjustable  In  Neck  Space 

Giant  Star  Stanchions  are  ad¬ 
justable  in  neck-space  and  can  be 
widened  to  fit  the  thick  necks  of 
Durhams,  Short-Horns  or  bulls. 
Or  can  be  narrowed  to  fit  the  slender 
necks  of  Jerseys,  Guernseys,  Holsteins, 
Yearlings  or  two-year-olds  This  is  one 
of  the  greatest  stanchion  improvements 
ever  brought  out.  It  makes  for  greater 
economy  because  no  extra  equipment  for 
young  stock  is  necessary.  And  it  gives 
greater  comfort  to  the  stock  because 
each  stanchion  fits  each  cow’s  neck 
smoothly  and  accurately — not  too  tight 
or  too  loose 

Wood  Lined  Stanchions 

The  wood  lining  on  the  Giant 
Star  Stanchions  is  not  just  a  piece  of 
wood  tacked  onto  the  frame  It  is  a 
solid  piece  of  kiln-dried,  non-shrinking 
maple,  V/2  inches  thick,  which  is  fitted 
accurately  into  the  “U”-shaped  steel  bar 
of  the  stanchion  and  forms  a  smooth 
surface  for  the  cow’s  neck  and  strength¬ 
ens  the  upright. 


FREE— Individual  Barn  Plans 

Our  barn  plan  department  will  at  your  request  prepare  a 
floor  plan  for  your  new  barn  or  for  rearranging  your  old  one. 
Send  us  rough  sketch  of  your  present  barn  floor  with  dimen¬ 
sions,  number  of  cows  you  desire  to  accommodate,  and  we  will  give  you, 
without  any  obligation,  a  plan  that  is  suited  to  your  own  needs  and  re¬ 
quirements,  in  addition  to  valuable  advice  and  suggestions  from  the  well 
known  dairy  expert,  Dr.  Cassius  Way. 


Expert  Advice  by  Dr.  Cassius  Way 

Let  Dr.  Way,  the  veterinarian  and  sanitary  expert,  help 
you  in  the  construction,  rearrangement  or  remodeling  of 
your  barn.  He  will  advise  you  and  give  you  valuable  suggestions  on 
ventilation,  floor  plans,  lights,  silos,  etc.,  and  if  desired  will  furnish 
blue  prints  compiled  after  his  own  ideas  and  for  your  particular  * 
requirements.  Understand,  Dr.  Way’s  service  to  you  is  not  in  book  form  ^ 
with  “stock”  suggestions,  but  he  will  personally  give  you  suggestions 
according  to  your  own  individual  needs.  Write  him. 


Star  Carriers  Are 
Work  Savers 

Star  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers 
are  big  labor-saving  devices  of 
the  Star  Barn  Equipment  line. 
They  do  away  with  the  back-breaking 
method  of  cleaning  the  barn  anti  feeding 
the  stock.  The  tracker  wheels  winding 
shafts  are  roller  bearing  throughout — so 
easy  to  raise  and  lower  that  a  boy  can 
operate  them.  The  track  is  very  simple 
and  easy  to  erect.  Fits  any  shape  or 
size  barn  and  adjusts  itself  to  any  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  Carriers  are  substan¬ 
tial,  strong  and  durable. 


Coupon  Brings  B ig  Catalog 

Our  104-page  catalog  on  Star  Barn  Equip¬ 
ment  is  a  comprehensive  volume  that  covers 
all  details  of  sanitary  barn  construction.  The  informa¬ 
tion  it  contains  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every 

dairyman  who  wants  bigger  profits.  In  addition  to  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  Star  Barn  Equipment,  this  new  book  contains  chap¬ 
ters  on  barn  ventilation,  sanitation  and  practical  floor  plans  com¬ 
plied  by  our  dairy  expert,  Dr.  Cassius  Way.  It  also  contains 
many  illustrations  of  some  of  the  finest  dairy  barns  in  the  coun¬ 
try  equipped  with  Star  Barn  Equipment.  Send  for  it  today! 
It's  FREE! 

Dealers,  Attention!  Star  Bar"  Equipment,  be- 

_ : _ _  cause  of  the  Unit  System,  is 

the  one  for  the  dealer.  It  comes  from  the  factory  all  assembled 
and  is  sold  to  the  dairyman  in  the  complete  assembled  form 
ready  to  set  up.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the 
Barn  equipment  business  and  give  dealers  full  co-opera¬ 
tion.  Write  us  for  interesting  dealers’  plan. 


Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co.,  harvard,  ill1’ 

78  Largest  Makers  of  Complete  Dairy  Barn  Equipment  in  the  World 


Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co. 

610  Hunt  Street,  Harvard,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  the  New  Catalog  of  Star  Barn  Equipment  just 
published. 

I  have . cows.  I  intend  to . . 


my 


barn  about . (State  whether  you  intend 


to  build  new  or  remodel). 


Name 


Address  . . . . . . 

Dealer’s  Name . State. 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


Yol.  LXXII.  No.  420G. 


NEW  YORK.  JUNE  7.  1913. 


WEEKLY  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


HOW  TO  HANDLE  A  BALKY  MARE. 

Can  We  Make  Her  Work? 

I  have  just  been  reading  an  article  by  J.  Grant 
Morse  on  page  075,  and  recall  vaguely,  reading  some¬ 
thing  about  his  experiences  in  breaking  a  vicious  horse 
—he  refers  to  it  in  this  article.  I  have  a  good,  big. 
able-bodied  mare,  well  bred  and  high-strung,  full  of 
life,  but  she  won’t  work.  I  have  tried  her  single  and 
double.  She  behaves  all  right  until  asked  to  go  ahead, 
then  she  will  begin  to  act  foolish  and  turn  about  in 
the  harness  and  simply  will  not  go  ahead.  She  is 
said  to  be  with  foal,  but  I  doubt  it  very  much.  My 
boy  was  “stung”  with  her,  and  if  she  is  not  with  foal 
she  will  be  a  total  loss,  as  she  simply  stands  in  the 
barn  and  eats.  We  shall  put  her  out  in  pasture 
shortly.  Will  you  suggest  some  treatment  that  will 
be  short  of  killing,  that  will  make  her  work.  We 
cannot  afford  to  keep  her  as  she  is  and  we  need  her 
help  very  much.  I  would  not  try  to  sell  her  and  stick 
someone  else.  f.  r.  l. 

Massachusetts. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  story  of  the  taming  of 
the  wild  horses  would  help  F.  R.  L.  any  in  his 


and  when  anything  frightened  her.  she  depended 
upon  me  to  protect  her,  and  the  firm  steady  hold  of 
the  reins  and  the  soothing  voice  reassured  her  that 
all  would  be  well.  Even  now,  I  should  hesitate  to 
hitch  her  out  to  a  post  in  a  busy  street,  but  she  is 
perfectly  at  home  if  some  person  is  with  her.  So 
the  children  drive  her  to  school  or  do  errands  with 
her  in  the  village  with  all  safety. 

This  mare  has  proven  to  be  an  excellent  breeder, 
and  I  have  raised  three  good  colts  from  her.  I 
think  that  she  is  a  cross  between  a  common  mustang 
and  some  draft-bred  horse,  so  that  when  she  is 
mated  with  a  purebred  draft  stallion,  she  produces 
large,  good-looking  colts,  of  a  draft  type.  I  am 
sending  you  a  photograph  of  her  and  her  colt  aged 
-Mj  years.  This  colt  was  sired  by  an  imported 
Belgian  horse  that  weighed  1,750  pounds,  and  the 
colt  weighed  1.350  at  the  time  picture  was  taken. 
This  is  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  improvement 


particular  way  this  mare  was  spoiled,  I  think  we 
would  have  a  start  at  least  in  going  about  repairing 
the  injury.  The  son  was  “stung”  with  her,  so  I 
assume  that  she  was  spoiled  some  time  ago,  and 
perhaps  has  been  swapped  around,  and  various  and 
divers  people  have  taken  their  turn  at  maltreating 
her  just  enough  to  make  her  more  fixed  in  her 
determination  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  man  in 
his  efforts  to  till  the  soil.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
I  could  do  anything  with  her  as  she  is  now,  but  I 
should  make  a  try  at  it.  In  the  first  place,  I  would 
turn  her  out  to  pasture  and  let  her  get  the  exercise 
which  she  is  evidently  in  need  of.  She  will  fill  up 
with  green  grass,  and  her  stomach  will  get  in  good 
shape  and  her  nerves  in  a  normal  condition.  You 
see,  I  am  planning  for  her  to  go  through  a  severe 
course  of  education,  and  I  want  her  brain  in  the 
best  possible  condition  to  receive  it.  and  not  in  a 
fevered,  half-crazy  state,  as  it  probably  has  been 
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trouble  with  the  balky  mare.  There  is  a  vast  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  wild  horse  and  a  balky  one,  or  one 
vith  some  other  vicious  or  disagreeable  habit.  The 
peir  of  mares  that  I  bought  and  broke  in  some  six 
jears  ago  were  wild  range  horses  that  had  grown 
up  with  the  idea  that  all  other  animals  were  their 
enemies,  and  that  they  must  either  run  away  from 
them  or  fight  if  cornered.  Therefore  when  the 
animal  man  cornered  them  and  they  could  not  get 
away>  they  proceeded  to  fight.  Now,  where  some 
people  would  have  made  a  mistake  is  that  they 
would  not  have  recognized  the  difficulty,  and  would 
have  interpreted  their  fear  as  viciousness  and  added 
t<»  their  fright  by  maltreating  them. 

Hie  first  thing  that  I  did  with  these  mares  was 
:°  wiu  their  confidence,  at  least  in  a  degree.  I 
1UI(1  that  the  more  spirited  one  of  the  pair  was 
siest  to  learn,  and  she  eventually  became 
i'HKh  the  better  one  of  the  two.  If  I  had  made 
a  mistake  with  her,  and  considered  her  timidity 
,’*S  meanness,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  should 
completely  ruined  her.  This  mare  soon  came 
m  H<nn  ,^a'  *  was  ker  friend,  the  same  as  her 
°  er  had  beeu  "’lien  she  was  a  colt  on  the  plains, 


in  type  that  can  he  made  in  one  generation  by  the 
use  of  a  good  purebred  sire.  Of  course  this  colt  is 
at  the  uncouth  age  of  his  life,  and  will  fill  up  and 
look  much  more  compact  and  blocky  when  he  is  a 
couple  of  years  older,  yet  even  now  there  is  a  great 
improvement  in  hip  and  shoulder,  also  in  head  and 
neck.  The  legs  too  are  heavy-boned  and  flat.  I 
think  that  the  most  striking  thing  about  the  picture 
is  the  good-natured,  quiet  look  of  the  colt's  face  in 
comparison  with  the  “suspicious”  aspect  of  the 
mother. 

This  case  of  the  balky  mare  is  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  proposition.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  horse 
was  ever  born  balky,  therefore  she  has  been  fooled 
at  some  time,  and  the  question  is  to  get  this  foolish¬ 
ness  out  of  her  head.  Of  course  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  horses.  Some  are  much  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  influences  than  others.  F.  R.  L.  says 
that  this  mare  is  “well-bred  and  high-strung,” 
which  means  that  she  is  capable  of  learning  a 
whole  lot.  The  wonder  to  me  is  that  most  horses 
are  not  balky  instead  of  a  few,,  when  we  consider 
the  way  that  so  many  of  them,  are  overloaded  and 
whipped  and  yanked  around.  If  we  knew  in  what 


at  some  of  her  previous  experiences  in  being  “broken 
of  balking.” 

In  the  meantime.  I  should  get  myself  also  in  shape 
to  argue  with  her.  I  should  want  my  nerves  to 
be  in  at  least  as  good  shape  as  hers.  A  man  on 
the  verge  of  a  nervous  breakdown  is  in  pretty  poor 
shape  to  strive  with  a  balky  horse.  Then  some 
morning  when  you  feel  first  rate,  and  have  nothing 
in  particular  to  do,  tackle  the  mare,  but  first 
resolve  that  you  will  not  get  excited  no  matter  what 
happens,  and  that  you  will  not  give  her  up  until 
she  gives  in,  even  if  the  President  comes  visiting 
you.  I  used  to  use  the  “war  bridle,”  but  one  of  our 
R.  N.-Y.  friends  suggested  the  use  of  the  chain  bit 
and  pulley  a  short  time  ago,  and  I  think  that  is 
more  effective.  Get  your  stone  boat  or  something 
of  that  nature  ready  to  hitch  her  to.  I  like  the 
stone  boat  best,  because  we  can  load  it  just  as 
heavy  as  we  like,  or  as  little  for  that  matter,  which 
will  probably  be  more  to  the  point.  Also  provide 
yourself  with  a  good  long  stout  rope  to  “hog-tie”  her 
with  in  case  of  necessity.  And  of  course  you  want  a 
long  light  rope  to  lead  her  with. 

Now  take  a  little  grain  and  go  and  get  your  mare. 
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Be  perfectly  quiet  with  her.  blit  don't,  be  foolish 
about  it.  Just  behave  in  a  quiet  normal  manner. 
Put  the  hame  harness  on  her  with  no  breeching 
to  be  in  the  way,  and  put  the  chain  bit  and  pulley  on 
her  head.  Take  her  out  and  lead  her  around  a 
little,  and  then  let  her  trot  around  you,  stopping 
her  often  and  teach  her  to  come  up  to  you  whenever 
you  ask  her  to.  This  is  imperative.  Don’t  go  any 
farther  with  her  until  she  will  come  up  to  you 
without  hesitation  whenever  you  ask  her  to.  If 
you  have  quite  a  time  of  it  teaching  her  this,  put 
her  in  the  barn  a  little  while  both  to  rest  yourself 
and  the  mare.  Then  take  her  out  and  go  over  the 
same  thing  again,  and  if  she  has  evidently  learned 
to  respond  to  the  cord,  I  would  hitch  her  to  the 
empty  stone  boat. 

Rome  will  say  that  this  is  a  foolish  thing  to  do. 
They  would  advise  hitching  her  to  a  light  two¬ 
wheeled  cart,  and  let  her  go  off  on  a  run,  when  she 
would  probably  stop  somewhere  where  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  for  you  to  do  anything  with  her, 
and  she  would  score  another  victory  and  add  so 
much  to  her  stock  of  wilfulness.  In  all  probability, 
she  will  refuse  to  draw  the  boat.  Of  course  you 
have  the  cord  on  her.  and  you  will  ask  her  to  come 
to  you  just  as  you  did  before  you  hitched  her  to  the 
boat.  Insist  that  she  does  do  this,  and  if  she  throws 
herself,  proceed  to  tie  her  legs  together  and  go  away 
and  leave  her  to  reflect.  Let  her  reflect  good  and 
plenty,  and  when  you  release  her.  don't  show  any 
resentment  against  her.  Be  good  to  her.  Hub  her 
legs  where  the  rope  held  her,  and  let  her  nibble  a 
little  grass  and  give  her  a  drink  of  water.  Then 
hitch  her  to  the  stone  boat.  If  she  goes  down  again 
it  is  good  evidence  that  she  has  not  reflected  enough, 
so  give  her  a  double  dose  of  it.  There  are  very  few 
horses  that  do  not  prefer  drawing  a  stone  boat  to 
lying  with  their  legs  tied,  and  there  are  few  that 
haven’t  brains  enough  to  understand  the  situation 
in  (be  course  of  time. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  horse  on  earth 
that  will  refuse  to  go  at  the  proper  behest  of  the 
chain  and  pulley  if  they  will  stay  on  their  feet,  and 
there  are  very  few  that  will  not  stay  on  their  feet 
after  being  “hog-tied”  for  a  proper  length  of  time. 
W1  len  she  draws  the  boat  around  willingly,  put  the 
regular  bridle  and  lines  on  her  and  try  to  drive  her. 
If  she  refuses,  put  the  chain  and  pulley  back  and  try 
again.  Keep  trying  until  she  either  gives  up  or  you 
are  satisfied  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  bother 
with  her  any  longer,  in  which  case  a  sufficient  dose 
of  chloroform  or  a  shotgun  at  short  range  will  re¬ 
move  her  from  troubling  you  further. 

J.  GBANT  MOBSE. 


HARVESTING  THE  WHEAT. 

Tart  II. 

THRASHING. — The  next  consideration  is  that  of 
thrashing,  and  the  first  point  under  this  is  how  soon 
to  thrash.  If  thrashing  be  done  from  the  stack,  the 
wheat  should  not  be  thrashed  until  it  has  gone 
through  the  sweat.  If,  however,  as  is  usually  the 
case  in  the  corn  belt,  it  is  thrashed  directly  from 
the  shock,  it  should  be  done  just  as  soon  as  possible 
after  it  has  cured  out  enough  to  thrash  well  Every 
day  that  it  stands  after  that  adds  to  the  loss  from 
the  birds  and  other  sources,  and  increases  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  damage  by  the  weather.  In  order,  then,  to 
avoid  losses  we  should,  when  thrashing  from  the 
shock,  get  it  done  as  soon  as  possible.  With  good 
drying  weather  at  harvest  time,  ten  days  to  two 
weeks  should  be  ample  time  between  cutting  and 
thrashing.  When  it  comes  to  the  actual  process  of 
thrashing,  probably  the  most  important  precaution 
to  observe,  aside  from  that  of  securing  a  good  ma¬ 
chine  and  thrasherman  to  do  the  work,  is  in  the 
proper  method  of  feeding.  Nowadays  most  machines 
are  equipped  with  self-feeders,  so  that  the  rate, 
regularity,  and  other  details  of  the  feeding  depend 
on  the  teamsters.  The  feeding  need  not  be  slow — 
most  machines  will  handle  the  grain  as  rapidly  as 
two  men  can  supply  it — but  it  should  be  as  steady 
and  regular  as  possible.  The  heads  should  go  into 
the  machine  first.  Several  years  ago,  when  the  old- 
fashioned  “straw  carriers”  were  still  in  use,  I  heard 
a  young  man  who  had  been  working  on  the  stack 
near  the  carrier  say  that  when  the  sheaves  went 
into  the  machine  heads  first  there  was  always  more 
grain  in  the  straw  than  when  they  went  in  butts 
first.  I  have  always  doubted  somewhat  the  ability 
of  any  man  to  make  reliable  observations  under 
such  circumstances,  and  I  am  now  quite  certain  that 
he  was  wrong.  I  would  rather  accept  the  word  of 
an  old  thrasherman  acquaintance  of  mine  who  did 
a  great  deal  of  this  work  before  self-feeders  were 
known,  and  who  has  “fed”  many  hundred  or  thous¬ 
and  loads  of  wheat  into  the  machine.  His  advice 
was  to  feed  heads  first,  and  his  reason  is  as  follows: 
If  you  have  ever  watched  a  sheaf  as  it  goes  into  the 
cylinder,  you  have,  no  doubt  noticed  that  it  starts 


in  slowly.  The  cylinder  does  not  seem  to  draw  it 
much  at  first,  but  thrashes  through  the  ends  of  the 
straw.  A  moment  later  the  rest  of  the  sheaf  goes 
through  with  a  rush.  Now  then,  if  the  sheaf  goes 
through  heads  first  the  cylinder  gets  a  hundred  licks 
at  the  head  before  they  get  to  going  rapidly;  but  if 
the  heads  go  through  last  they  go  through  with  a 
rush  and  so  are  not  exposed  to  nearly  as  much 
thrashing  as  if  they  had  gone  through  first.  Inas¬ 
much  as  I  have  personally  observed  that  this  de¬ 
scription  of  the  action  of  a  sheaf  in  entering  the  ma¬ 
chine.  and  inasmuch  as  the  line  of  reasoning  seems 


clear  and  correct,  there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  rea- 
sonable  doubt  but  that,  for  the  best  thrashing,  the 
wheat  should  go  into  the  machine  heads  first.  The 
chief  precautions,  then,  in  harvesting  wheat,  are  not 
to  cut  too  soon,  to  shock  well,  and  to  thrash  just 
as  soon  as  it  is  cured  out  and  dry  enough  to  thrash 
well.  Such  procedure  will  insure  the  minimum  of 
waste  in  getting  the  grain  into  the  bin.  n.  e.  mehx. 

A  NEW  YORK  OAT  CROP. 

The  big  stack  shown  at  Fig.  254  was  built  on  the 
farm  of  one  of  our  readers.  Mr.  C.  A.  Robinson, 
Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Robinson  knows  how  to 
grow  oats.  This  is  what  he  says  about  it : 

“This  stack  was  grown  on  six  acres,  mostly  flat 
land,  that  is,  valley  land  or  sometimes  called  creek 
bottom,  loam  with  clay  subsoil.  Barnyard  manure 
was  used  for  fertilizer.  Variety  was  Canada  Clus¬ 
ter;  drilled  in  2M*  bushels  per  acre,  and  yielded  about 
50  bushels  per  acre  as  measured  by  thrashing  ma¬ 
chine.  My  farm  is  situated  in  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 
I  do  not  “pose”  as  a  high-toned  or  even  exemplary 
farmer,  yet  I  have  my  ideas  regarding  the  way 
some  things  should  be  done,  and  among  them  is  the 
idea  that  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  a  very  thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil  for  a  seed  bed  before  sowing 
any  kind  of  grain.  As  to  the  size  of  the  stack,  it  is 
20  feet  square  and  I  don’t  know  how  high,  but  the 
man  on  the  side  of  the  stack  is  standing  pretty  near 
the  top  of  a  23-foot  ladder.” 


NATIVE  CATTLE  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

The  United  States  Government  has  an  experiment 
station  in  the  Philippines,  and  various  farms  and 
substations  where  a  good  deal  of  experiment  work 
is  being  done.  Among  other  things  efforts  are  be¬ 
ing  made  to  improve  the  live  stock  of  that  country. 
Of  course,  everyone  understands  that  left  to  herself 
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with  little  help  by  man,  nature  will  finally  select 
the  most  adaptable  animals  for  the  climate  and  re¬ 
gion.  They  may  not  be  the  most  profitable,  but  ti  ey 
will  contain  the  elements  of  strength  most  needed  to 
sustain  themselves  in  that  particular  section.  Man 
comes  in  with  a  selection  of  individuals  for  breeding, 
and  as  he  learns  how  to  select  properly,  and  is  will¬ 
ing  to  give  better  care  and  food,  the  live  stock  of 
that  region  improves,  and  becomes  better  adapted  to 
the  use  of  man.  In  tin*  Philippines  there  were  cer¬ 
tain  breeds  or  families  of  live  stock  which  had  be¬ 
come  adapted  to  the  climate  and  food,  and  to  the 
primitive  needs  of  the  people.  One  part  of  the  gov- 
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eminent  work  in  agriculture  is  to  improve  the  breeds 
of  animals  by  retaining  the  rigid  health  and  strength 
of  the  native,  and  building  upon  it  the  improved 
qualities  of  the  breeds  that  are  recognized  in  other 
countries.  Thus  the  Americans  found  a  strong,  hardy 
race  of  horses,  small,  but  very  active  and  tough,  a 
number  of  high-class  stallions  of  the  recognized 
breeds  were  taken  to  the  islands,  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  improved  blood  is  producing  a  very  good 
class  of  horses.  These  horses  are  larger  than  the 
natives,  and  carry  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  improved  breeds.  Much  the  same  is  happening 
with  cattle,  and  the  introduction  of  improved  blood 
into  the  native  stock  is  producing  a  class  of  excel¬ 
lent  animals.  To  show  the  foundation  of  this  im¬ 
proved  stock,  we  show  two  pictures  taken  from  the 
Philippine  Agricultural  Review.  The  upper  picture 
is  the  native  bull  which  took  first  prize  at  a  recent 
live  stock  show.  The  lower  picture  shows  another 
first  prize  group.  In  the  foreground  are  two  twin 
calves  beside  the  full  grown  father  and  mother. 
From  this  small,  though  hardy  stock,  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  time  a  class  of  cattle  hardy  enough  to 
withstand  the  trying  climate  of  the  Philippines,  and 
yet  far  superior  in  quality  and  productive  power  to 
their  native  ancestors.  In  a  larger  way  this  same 
thing  is  going  on  in  the  production  of  grade  cattle 
everywhere.  The  native  stock  do  good  service  for 
a  time,  and  become  hardy  and  well  adapted  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  climate,  but  they  do  not  give  the  returns  from 
their  food  and  care  which  are  most  profitable.  Then 
comes  crossing  with  one  of  the  improved  pure  breeds. 
The  result  is  a  grade,  usually  retaining  the  hardi¬ 
ness  of  the  mother,  and  the  transmitted  dairy  or 
meat  qualities  of  the  father.  This  is  why  the  grade 
cow  makes  the  best  business  cow  for  the  business 
production  of  milk  and  butter. 


POISON  IVY  SEASON  IS  HERE. 

\Ve  are  troubled  a  great  deal  along  our  lane  with 
poison  ivy.  I  have  tried  all  methods  that  I  ever  hoard 
of  for  eradication,  but  up  to  now  have  not  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  We  have  about  125  children  here,  and  some  of 
them  suffer  intensely,  even  being  laid  up  for  a  time 
from  the  effects  of  this  ivy.  I  have  ordered  it  grubbed 
out  with  a  grubbing  hoe,  but  our  men  suffer  from  its 
effects  to  such  an  extent  that  I  have  not  the  heart  to 
order  any  of  them  at  it  again.  Personally,  I  was  always 
immune,  and  tried  my  own  hand  at  it,  but  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  my  immunity  must  have  passed.  I  then 
cast  my  eyes  around  for  some  chemicals,  as  the  ground 
on  which  it  grew  would  not  be  injured,  because  we 
never  grow  anything  along  the  line  of  the  lane.  Re¬ 
cently  I  heard  of  a  weed  destroyer.  I  got  a  gallon  can 
and  found  it  did  the  work  effectually  by  absolutely 
withering  up  these  plants,  but  a  gallon  does  not  go  very 
far,  and  the  price  being  $1.25  a  gallon  would  make  it 
quite  expensive.  While  the  directions,  however,  are  to 
dilute  it  with  4!)  gallons  of  water  I  found  unless  it  is 
used  strong  it  would  not  have  any  effect  whatever  on 
the  ivy.  Have  you  any  experience  whatever?  Could 
you  give  me  any  information  as  to  the  best  means  of 
eradication?  Do  you  know  of  any  chemical  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  chemicals  which  could  be  used  over  it  to  do 
stroy  it?  albert  oetixger. 

Pennsylvania. 

Crude  carbolic  acid  would  doubtless  be  much 
cheaper  than  the  commercial  weed  killer,  and  is 
excellent  for  killing  poison  ivy.  As  it  does  not  cor 
tode  metal  it  can  be  applied  with  a  pump  or  sprayer, 
but  the  best  method  is  to  apply  from  an  oil  can  to 
the  crown  and  stem  of  each  individual  plant.  If  it 
is  sprayed  it  should  be  diluted  with  15  to  30  parts 
of  water  and  kept  well  agitated.  A  strong  solution 
of  caustic  soda  is  also  effective ;  it  should  always 
be  sprayed  over  the  plants  in  hot  dry  weather.  If 
you  will  mow  the  tops  in  June  and  July,  and  then 

pour  caustic  soda  over  the  surface,  you  will  do  much 
to  destroy  the  plants.  The  soda  will  render  the 
ground  sterile  for  some  time,  hence  is  not  advised 
on  arable  land.  If  the  person  who  works  with  the 
ivy  rub  pure  olive  oil  over  face,  neck  and  hands 
before  exposure  to  it,  the  risk  of  poisoning  is  much 
lessened.  As  the  volatile  oil  that  carries  the  poison 
usually  clings  to  clothing,  and  may  thus  cause  fur¬ 
ther  poisoning,  it  is  well  to  wear  overalls  that  may 
be  discarded  or  kept  for  such  work  only.  After  the 
work  is  done,  sponging  face,  hands  or  other  exposed 
flesh  with  grain  alcohol  is  a  useful  precaution;  the 
toxic  oil  is  not  soluble  in  water  alone. 

We  have  had  a  regular  congress  of  poison  ivy  ex¬ 
perts  in  The  R.  N.-Y..  and  here  are  some  of  their 
remedies:  Fresh  leaves  and  stems  of  jewel-weed  or 
touch-me-not,  bruised  and  rubbed  on  (this  weed  is 
often  found  growing  near  poison  ivy)  ;  bruised  leaves 
of  English  plantain  or  ribgrass;  tincture  of  grin 
delia ;  tincture  of  witch  hazel  applied  hot;  hot 
brine;  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda;  creolin.  di¬ 
luted  to  five  per  cent,  strength,  applied  on  absorbent 
cotton,  and  renewed  as  it  dries  out;  sugar  of  lead 
in  alcohol,  saturated  solution.  This  is  poisonous, 
and  must  be  used  carefully.  Pure  olive  oil  is  also 
very  helpful,  a  poison  ivy  cure  given  by  the  Flor¬ 
ists’  Exchange  is  !)<>  per  cent,  of  olive  oil  and  lb  l>i'r 
cent,  of  carbolic  acid.  It  must  be  mixed  by  a  drug¬ 
gist  who  has  appliances  for  making  a  perfect  emul¬ 
sion.  Do  not  allow  it  to  get  into  the  eyes.  This  is 
said  to  give  relief  with  tin*  first  application  and  com¬ 
plete  cure  with  a  little  further  treatment. 

In  destroying  poison  ivy,  wnen  dried  vines  are 
burned  make  the  fire  in  an  open  place,  and  do  not 
get  to  the  windward  of  It,  as  the  smoke  is  likely  to 
cause  poisoning.  Stove  wood  to  which  the  ivy  ciiugs 
is  dangerous,  too;  its  burning  often  causes  inflamed 
eyes. 


l  nc/  K  UKAlv  IN  tty  W  -  V  CJ  Jbc  IN  hC  Tx 

made  the  farm  keep  a  cow  to  the  acre.  I  have  en¬ 
joyed  my  farmwork  well  when  1  could  see  improve¬ 
ments  going  on  that  paid,  and  I  have  enjoyed  ray 
newspaper  work  when  it  has  helped  me  to  he  a 
more  successful  or  better  farmer.” 

I  express  a  hope  that  the  ending  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  between  the  conservative  father  and  the  pro- 


action  Cutaway  harrow,  and  cut  it  up  thoroughly 
before  plowing.  It  was  then  plowed  under  and 
planted  with  sweet  corn,  not  an  ounce  of  fertilizer 
being  used.  Adjoining  this  piece  I  planted  another 
acre  of  sweet  corn  of  the  same  variety  to  which  I  ap¬ 
plied  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  $20  peV  acre.  The 
vetch  seed  cost  me  10  cents  per  pound,  or  $5  per 
acre.  Now  for  the  results.  From  the  vetch  piece  I 
picked  and  sold  $200  worth  of  ears,  or  $100,  per 
acre.  From  the  fertilized  piece  I  got  $05  worth  of 
ears.  At  no  time  during  the  season  was  the  growth 
of  the  stalks  on  the  fertilized  piece  at  all  compara¬ 
ble  to  the  growth  on  the  vetch. 

Last  Fall  I  bought  400  pounds  of  vetch  seed,  but 
did  not  get  in  but  about  five  acres.  This  time  I  sowed 
no  rye  with  it,  as  I  do  not  like  the  rye  with  it,  where 
you  wish  to  cut  it  up  with  the  harrow.  Again  I  was 
too  late  in  sowing,  but  I  have  vetch  standing  more 
than  three  feet  high  and  so  thick  you  can  hardly 
walk  through  it.  I  am  pursuing  the  same  course 
again,  cutting  down  with  harrow  and  then  plowing 
under,  and  I  find  it  works  much  better  without  the 
rye  for  that  purpose.  A  friend  of  mine  whom  I  told 
of  my  experience  last  year,  ’phoned  me  last  night 
saying  his  vetch  which  was  sown  last  August  was 
now  standing  four  feet  high,  and  he  had  found 
nodules  on  it  as  large  as  Black  walnuts.  For  my 
part,  I  consider  it,  the  vetch,  one  of  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  acquisitions  in  the  way  of  a  cover  crop  that  we 
have  in  this  section.  From  the  appearance  of  the 
nodules  on  the  roots  as  I  have  seen  it,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  twice  as  valuable  as  Crimson  clover  for 
our  use.  f.  a.  tabek. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


l»i«. 

THE  LITTLE  BLIND  BEE-KEEPER. 

I  send  you  the  picture  of  our  little  blind  child  that 
we  have  adopted;  he  is  our  little  bee  boy.  lie  loves  the 
bees;  he  says  they  make  music,  for  they  do  not  sting 
him.  lie  was  three  years  old  when  this  picture  was 
taken  of  him,  and  the  principal  food  he  eats  is  potatoes. 
We  moved  here  to  take  him  to  the  blind  school ;  lie  is 
learning  very  fast.  f.  o.  blumiiakt. 

Oregon. 

We  are  glad  to  show  a  picture  of  this  boy  at 
Fig.  255.  There  are  two  remarkable  things  about 
this  case  which  our  readers  may  well  think  over. 
Here  is  this  little  blind  child  learning  to  become  an 
expert  bee-keeper.  “The  bees  do  not  sting  him.” 
The  child  naturally  understands  the  bees,  and  in 
some  way  they  understand  that  he  is  their  friend. 
You  know  how  people  say  that  a  man  must  be  half 
hen  in  order  to  succeed  with  poultry : 

“The  man  who  does  not  love  a  hen 
Should  not  be  ranked  with  gentlemen. 

The  man  who  does  not  love  a  cow 
Is  but  a  poor  stick  anyhow.” 

There  seems  to  be  some  form  of  mutual  language 
between  brute  and  human  which  certain  people  are 
able  to  learn.  They  seem  to  be  able  to  talk  to  their 
pets  and  thus  'make  them  understand.  When  we 
speak  of  a  true  hennian  or  a  real  dairyman  or  a 
natural  horseman  we  have  in  mind  one  who  can 
communicate  in  this  way  with  certain  animals  and 
make  them  do  their  best  because  they  have  full  con¬ 
fidence  in  him. 

The  other  remarkable  thing  is  this  willingness  on 
the  part  of  a  liard-worldng  farmer  to  adopt  a  blind 
child.  Most  people  who  think  of  taking  a  child  into 
the  family  seem  to  have  an  eye  on  the  business  side 
of  the  bargain.  They  want  a  perfect  child — one 
capable  of  working  for  his  board,  smart  enough  to 
excel  in  school  and  handsome  enough  to  prove  a 
credit  to  them.  Yet  here  is  a  man  who  takes  a 
blind  child — not  for  his  own  advantage  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  child!  It  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  do. 


A  WESTERN  N.  Y.  OAT  STACK.  Fig.  254. 

gressive  sou  will  be  as  happy  as  was  the  partnership 
of  Mr.  Oheever  and  his  father  e.  s.  hrigham. 

Vermont.  _ 

GREAT  SUCCESS  WITH  HAIRY  VETCH. 

I  notice  on  page  <!50  you  ask  for  others  experi¬ 
ences  with  cover  crops.  Perhaps  my  experience  with 
Hairy  or  Winter  vetch  for  the  past  two  years  may 
interest  some  of  your  readers.  An  article  published 
by  you  about  three  years  ago,  first  interested  me  in 
this  crop,  so  in  the  Fall  of  1911  I  sowed  two  meas¬ 
ured  acres  with  50  pounds  per  acre  of  the  vetch  and 
one  bushel  of  rye  per  acre.  This  was  not  sown  until 
late  in  September,  too  late  for  best  results;  but  I  got 
through  just  the  same.  An  extremely  late  Fall  that 


IS  THERE  DANGER  FROM  SPRAYING  ? 

In  these  days  of  much  spraying  and  many  sprays, 
doubt  arises  in  one’s  mind  sooner  or  later  as  to 
whether  there  is  not  a  modicum  of  danger  in  their 
use.  There  is  the  possibility  of  injuring  the  soil, 
the  likelihood  of  poisoning  edible  plants,  and  finally 
the  question  of  poison  being  carried  on  or  through 
plant  parts  to  domestic  animals  and  even  to  our¬ 
selves.  It  may  be  stated  conclusively  that  the  lime 
and  sulphur  spray  used  for  scale  insects  is  not  only 
non-injurious  but  actually  helpful  to  the  soil.  The 
lime  acts  as  a  corrective  on  acid  land,  bringing 
it  to  a  condition  where  it  is  a  better  medium  for  the 
soil  bacteria  that  turn  non-available  nitrogen  into 
nitrogen  compounds  that  the  plants  can  use.  As  to 
copper  in  Bordeaux  mixture  and  the  arsenic  in  the 
sprays  for  biting  insects,  there  is  more  doubt  about 
its  ultimate  effect.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
certain  beneficial  animal  life  in  the  surface  soil, 
such  as  worms,  run  some  chance- of  being  destroyed. 
But  the  harm  from  an  economic  standpoint  is  prob¬ 
ably  negligible. 

The  only  real  danger  that  is  likely  to  come  from 
the  accumulation  of  copper  and  arsenic  in  the  soil 
through  continuous  spraying,  is  to  the  plants  them¬ 
selves.  No  one  can  say  just  what  the  dangerous 
quantity  is,  but  if  the  salts  of  these  heavy  metals 
behave  according  to  current  chemical  belief  and  re¬ 
main  in  the  surface  soil,  there  may  certainly  come 
a  time  when  the  amount  is  large  enough  to  prevent 
normal  growth  in  many  plants.  Plant  physiologists 
have  found  that  extremely  small  quantities  of  both 
copper  and  arsenic  compounds  when  taken  up  by 
plant  roots,  cause  the  cells  to  be  paralyzed.  They 
either  cease  dividing  normally  or  are  unable  to  per¬ 
form  their  regular  functions,  and  the  plant  soon 
dies.  This  toxic  effect  is  felt  first  of  all  by  quick 
growing  herbs,  such  as  the  species  to  which  most  of 
our  Summer  vegetables  belong,  but  even  the  slow 
growing  trees  are  not  immune. 

These  statements  answer  the  question  of  whether 
vegetables  may  carry  within  their  tissues  sufficient 
quantities  of  the  poisons  to  injure  animals.  There 
can  be  absolutely  no  danger  from  poisons  in  the  soil 
in  planting  a  vegetable  garden  between  the  rows  of 
a  young  orchard,  no  matter  how  many  times  the 
latter  is  sprayed.  Plants  are  as  susceptible  to  cop¬ 
per  and  arsenic  as  animals.  They  may  be  killed 
by  the  presence  of  these  poisons  in  the  soil  water, 
but  they  cannot  mature  normally  and  contain  suffi¬ 
cient  poison  to  hurt  anyone. 

Of  course  the  danger  from  sprays  falling  on  edible 
fruits  and  sticking  there,  is  another  matter.  No 

one  wants  to  eat  strawberries  that  are  white  with 
arsenate  of  lead,  therefore  no  one  will.  They 
wouldn’t  be  either  beautiful  or  appetizing.  The  only 
danger  one  is  likely  to  incur  is  eating  fruit  on  which 
only  a  trace  of  the  poison  remains.  The  risk  here 
varies  with  the  amount  of  spray,  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  spraying,  and  the  amount  of  rain¬ 
fall  that  has  occurred.  If  no  trace  of  Bordeaux, 
Baris  green  or  arsenate  of  lead  can  be  seen  on  the 
fruit  in  question,  there  is  no  danger.  The  amount 
of  poison  remaining  on  ripe  apples  after  spraying 
during  the  season  for  Codling  moth  has  been  estL 
mated,  and  the  conclusion  was  that  a  barrel  of  the 
apples  at  one  sitting  might  make  one  ill.  but  would 
not  kill  him.  E.  M  EAST 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  SON  AT  HOME. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  problem  of  the  conservative  father  and 
the  progressive  son.  Some  years  ago.  when  I  was  a 
boy  in  the  high  school,  and  was  trying  to  decide  the 
question  as  to  what  I  would  take  up  for  my  life 
work,  I  corresponded  with  Mr.  A.  W.  Oheever,  one 
of  our  most  successful  Eastern  farmers,  who  was  for 
many  years  a  contributing  editor  to  the  “New  Eng¬ 
land  Farmer.”  Mr.  Oheever  wrote  me  a  sketen  of 
his  life,  a  portion  of  which  I  now  copy  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  case  of  a  con¬ 
servative  father  and  a  progressive  son. 

"I  have  tried  to  he  more  than  an  average  farmer 
because  in  my  part  of  the  country  the  farmer  is  not 
looked  upon  as  quite  the  equal  of  business  men  or  of 
those  in  the  professions.  I  believed  that  farming 
well  and  intelligently  followed  would  enable  one  to 
live  such  a  life  as  one  need  not  be  ashamed  of.  I 
have  never  regretted  my  choice.  Your  outlook  ap¬ 
pears  far  better  than  mine  did  when  at  your  age. 
My  father’s  was  a  small  poor  farm  and  not  produc¬ 
tive.  I  left  home  at  19  because  I  wanted  a  little 
money  for  my  work,  so  that  I  could  feel  that  I  had 
a  dollar  of  my  own.  My  father  did  not  see  how  he 
could  pay  me  wages,  and  besides  he  thought  I  had 
no  right  to  expect  any  till  I  was  21.  lie  said  it  I 
could  not  be  contented  to  work  at  home  for  board 
ami  such  clothes  as  lie  could  afford  me  I  might  go 
somewhere  else  to  work,  which  I  accepted.  I  went 
upon  a  market  garden  and  milk  farm  combined,  and 
it  was  there  that  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
he  a  farmer,  but  a  better  one  than  my  father  had 
been.  I  engaged  at  $13-  a  month  and  board,  and 
worked  from  April  1  to  the  last  of  August,  when  I 
was  taken  down  with  a  fever  which  lasted  six 
weeks.  My  folks  took  good  care  of  me  and  I  came 
out  all  right,  but  did  not  get  tit  to  work  much  that 
year.  The"  next  year  I  worked  at  home  for  $8  a 
month,  enough  my  father  said  to  get  me  a  “freedom 
suit."  I  told  my  father  that  yeav  that  if  he  would 
change  methods  and  farm  better  so  he  could  afford 
tu  pay  me  wages  I  would  stay  at  home.  Some 
changes  were  made,  and  I  remained  at  home,  but  it 
"  is  very  hard  for  father  to  work  differently  from 
"hat  had  been  his  custom.  It  was  a  constant  stvug- 
glc  for  several  years,  but  as  profits  increased  he 
finally  yielded  and  I  had  things  much  my  own  way. 
't  (he  end  of  10  years  he  became  quite  proud  of  our 
•success  in  improving  the  farm.  During  those  years 
*  had  two  tempting  offers  to  go  «.n  to  large  farms 
•is  foreman,  but  I  decided  to  stay  with  father,  and 
•lid  so  as  long  as  he  lived  and  I  have  never  been 
son,v  1  did  so.  lie  was  very  happy  in  his  later  days 
seeing  the  great  improvements  made,  and  for  the 
•hst  time  in  his  life  had  more  money  than  was  im¬ 
mediately  needed  to  meet  bills.  Father’s  failing 
had  been  in  going  over  too  much  land  for  the  crops 
pioduced.  My  ideas  were  in  the  direction  of  larger 
on  smaller  areas ;  intensive  farming.  We 


year  was  favorable  to  its  growth,  but  it  was  not 
over  two  or  three  inches  high  when  Winter  set  in. 

The  vetch  was  slow  to  start  in  the  spring,  and  the 
rye  got  so  far  ahead  that  when  it  was  about  a  foot 
high  1  put  on  the  mower  and  cut  it  all  off,  leaving 
it  on  the  ground.  The  vetch  then  started  growing 
and  kept  up  with  the  new  growth  of  rye.  and  when 
it  was  all  about  three  feet  high  I  put  on  my  double¬ 
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[  Every  query  must  lie  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  ashing  a  question,  please  see 
•whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


FOOL  TALK  ABOUT  ‘  STONE  MEAL.’’ 

I  recently  met  an  agent  of  the  “Stone 
Meal  Fertilizer  Company,”  Inc.  lie  is 
selling  fertilizer  that  in  my  estimation 
is  doing  wonders.  A  friend  of  mine 
brought  him  to  me  and  said  :  “We  have 
something  to  make  you  lots  of  money 
without  working.”  I  told  him  that’s  just 
what  I  am  looking  for.  lie  then  intro¬ 
duced  the  agent  to  me.  I  have  forgotten 
his  name;  in  fact,  I  did  not  listen  to  his 
name.  We  then  got  to  talking  about  his 
fertilizer.  He  told  me  I  should  not  use 
an  arsenate  on  the  potato  vines  for  the 
bugs,  as  it  will  make  watery  potatoes, 
and  also  that  Paris  green  used  on  the 
vines  will  get  into  the  tubers ;  that  by 
spraying  apples  with  liine-sulphur  the 
sulphate  will  get  into  the  apples.  He  fur¬ 
thermore  claimed  that  by  using  his  fer¬ 
tilizer  the  potato  beetle  would  do  no  dam¬ 
age  to  the  vines,  nor  would  they  have  any 
blight.  We  would  not  need  to  spray  for 
San  Jose  scale  nor  Codling  moth,  as  this 
would  put  something  in  the  tree  and 
apple,  and  also  the  potato  vine,  that  the 
insects  and  fungus  diseases  would  not 
harm  them.  He  said  if  it  does  not  do  all 
that  he  claims  for  it  I  need  not  pay  more 
than  the  freight.  He  asked  me  how  many 
potatoes  I  raise  to  the  acre.  I  told  him 
from  125  to  150  bushels  and  sometimes 
more.  “Why  don’t  you  raise  250  bush¬ 
els?”  he  said.  “By  using  my  fertilizer 
you  can  increase  your  yield  100  bushels 
to  the  acre.”  I  said :  “Will  you  guar¬ 
antee  me  250  bushels?  If  you  do,  I  will 
use  your  goods.  We  will  sign  an  agree¬ 
ment  guaranteeing  me  250  bushels.”  But 
he  would  not.  I  said :  “I  will  not  use 
your  goods,  but  will  wait  and  see  how 
my  neighbors  make  out  with  it.”  It 
seems  to  me  it  comes  under  the  head  of 
the  “tree  boring  fake.”  I  may  be  wrong. 

Pennsylvania.  Arthur  b.  bear. 

R.  N.-Y. — On  page  461  we  gave  a  long 
statement  about  this  “stone  meal.” 
Judged  by  the  amount  of  plant  food  it 
contains  this  crushed  rock  is  worth  about 
$3  per  ton  on  the  basis  used  in  valuing 
other  fertilizers.  The  price,  we  believe, 
is  $20.  As  a  matter  of  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  the  fertilizing  value  of 
this  stuff  we  should  not  have  classed 
stone  meal  as  a  fake,  for  we  thins  the 
promoters  honestly  believe  they  have  a 
good  thing.  When  their  agents  tell  such 
stories  as  the  one  here  reported  it  is  time 
to  class  them  where  they  belong.  When 
any  man  claims  that  this  ground  rock 
will  “put  something  into”  the  tree  or 
plants  which  will  destroy  scale  or  worm 
or  bug  he  is  either  a  downright  liar  or  so 
feeble-minded  that  he  ought  to  have  a 
stout  guardian  appointed  at  once.  No 
use  arguing  or  playing  with  people  who 
will  make  any  such  claims.  You  waste 
your  time  and  your  money  fooling  with 
them. 


TESTING  “AVAILABLE’’  PLANT  FOOD. 

I  have  always  understood  that  the 
chemist  cannot  take  soil  and  analyze  it 
so  as  to  tell  me  what  is  available  to  the 
plants,  also  the  same  with  fertilizers. 
That  is,  the  chemist  can  tell  how  much 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
there  is,  but  cannot  tell  if  it  is  available 
to  the  plant.  A  graduate  of  our  college 
told  me  recently  that  they  can  tell  by  a 
test  of  a  weak  solution  of  acid  what  per 
cent,  is  available  to  the  plant.  Is  this 
so?  f.  h.  L. 

So.  Hadley,  Mass. 

It  is  true  that  analysis  of  soil  do<  s  not 
help  much  in  direct  fertilizing.  It  may 
show  that  a  soil  is  particularly  deficient 
in  one  or  more  elements.  For  example, 
analysis  of  a  swamp  or  muck  soil  might 
show  a  high  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  but 
little  phosphoric  acid  and  still  less  potash. 
Yet  this  would  not  prove  that  no  nitrogen 
was  needed,  for  the  large  quantity  found 
in  th  i  soil  is  inert,  and  not  available  as 
plant  food.  In  an  average  soil  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  plant  food  is  so  small  that 
while  the  chemist  may  determine  the 
amount  his  tests  are  not  tine  enough  to 
tell  accurately  what  proportion  is  avail¬ 
able  and  what  not.  The  case  is  different 
with  a  fertilizer.  For  example,  in  100 
pounds  of  fertilizer  there  may  be  three 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  10  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  eight  of  potash,  while  in  100  pounds 


of  soil  there  might  be  only  the  fraction 
of  an  ounce  of  these  elements. 

In  determining  what  part  of  the  plant 
food  is  “available”  the  chemist,  after 
much  experimenting,  fixes  upon  a  stand¬ 
ard.  A  certain  part  of  the  nitrogen  will 
dissolve  in  water,  another  part  of  it  is 
found  as  ammonia;  another  part  will  dis¬ 
solve  in  a  certain  weak  solution  of  chemi¬ 
cals,  and  those  are  all  considered  more  or 
less  “available” — that  is,  in  such  form  that 
the  plant  can  use  such  nitrogen  during 
the  season.  As  for  the  potash,  that  part 
of  it  is  considered  “available”  which  will 
readily  dissolve  in  water.  A  part  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  will  dissolve  in  water. 
Another  part  will  dissolve  in  a  solution 
of  weak  vinegar.  This  weak  solution  is 
supposed  to  be  about  the  strength  of  an 
acid  which  is  secreted  in  the  soil  by  the 
roots  of  living  plants,  and  this,  along  with 
the  part  which  dissolves  in  water  is  con¬ 
sidered  “available”  to  plants.  The  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  perfect,  but  it  has  served  its 
purpose  well  in  the  fertilizer  industry. 


Increasing  Size  of  Strawberries. 

What  can  be  done  to  make  strawberries 
larger?  I  have  a  fine  two-year-old  bed 
loaded  with  berries,  but  they  are  not 
large.  We  have  had  four  weeks  without 
any  rain.  Would  nitrate  of  soda  help 
the  size  or  does  that  merely  make  the 
plants  grow  better?  m.  t.  h. 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

Some  varieties  produce  few'  blooms  and 
naturally  grow  large-sized  berries.  Oth¬ 
ers  overload  with  bloom  and,  especially 
in  a  dry  season,  give  many  small  berries. 
It  is  more  a  matter  of  variety  and  culture 
than  of  fertilizing.  Where  the  plants 
run  into  thick,  matted  rows  the  berries 
will  be  small.  Where  the  plants  are  in 
hills  and  the  runners  are  cut  off  the  fruit 
will  be  larger.  You  probably  have  a  va¬ 
riety  which  does  not  naturally  make  large 
berries.  The  season  is  dry  and  very 
likely  the  plants  have  run  into  thick, 
matted  rows.  Under  these  conditions  you 
cannot  do  much  to  increase  the  size  this 
season.  A  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda 
will  make  a  larger  plant,  but  it  is  too  late 
to  make  much  change  in  the  size  cf  the 
fruit. 


Cutting  Alfalfa. 

Last  August  I  seeded  three-quarter 
acre  of  Alfalfa,  after  carefully  preparing 
the  soil,  and  have  a  very  satisfactory 
stand,  it  being  now  from  two  to  three  feet 
high  and  very  thick.  I  understand  that 
I  should  cut  this  June  5  to  10,  and  again 
about  the  middle  of  August.  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect?  K.  B.  F. 

Massapeag,  Conn. 

The  dates  may  not  be  exact  but  they 
are  close  to  it.  The  Alfalfa  should  be 
cut  when  more  of  the  plants  are  in  full 
bloom.  This  condition  will  vary  some¬ 
what  with  the  season,  but  with  us  the 
first  cutting  came  about  the  middle  of 
June,  the  second  in  early  August. 


Crimson  Clover  in  Connecticut. 

I  set  out  15  acres  of  peaches  and 
apples  two  years  ago,  after  taking  a 
year  to  prepare  the  ground  by  planting 
cow  peas.  I  raised  corn  between  the  trees 
last  year  and  the  year  before ;  I  am 
thinking  of  planting  Crimson  clover  as 
a  cover  crop.  When  should  I  plant  it 
and  should  it  be  plowed  under  this 
Fall  or  next  Spring?  M.  R. 

Connecticut. 

We  should  sow  rye  along  with  the 
Crimson  clover — about  half  a  bushel  of 
rye  with  12  pounds  of  clover  seed  per 
acre.  This  clover  is  a  risky  crop  in 
Connecticut.  Do  not  seed  this  cover 
crop  much  before  August  1.  If  you  put 
Crimson  clover  in  earlier  the  hot  weather 
will  drive  it  to  early  seeding  and  it  will 
die  at  three  inches  or  more  in  height. 
Either  keep  your  soil  cultivated  or  sow 
millet  to  be  plowed  under  in  time  for 
clover  and  rye  seeding.  The  great  thing 
to  remember  abofit  Crimson  clover  is 
that  it  is  a  cool  weather  crop,  and  should 
not  be  seeded  until  late  Summer  or  early 
Fall. 


Vetch  and  Bacteria. — We  see  in 
“Hope  Farm  Notes”  that  vetch  has  not 
done  so  much,  and  many  others  report 
only  fair  success.  May  I  suggest  a  few 
things  from  experience?  We  find  all 
legumes  when  planted  for  the  first  time 
succeed  better  if  planted  quite  early  in 
their  natural  seeding  time.  The  first  of 
July,  1912,  we  planted  vetch  and  Soy 
beans  in  rows  32  inches  apart.  The 
Soy  beans,  Wing’s  Sable,  matured  and 
were  harvested,  the  vetch  remained  and 
is  very  fine  now.  Vetch  sown  between 
the  rows  in  latter  part  of  August,  1912, 
is  poor  incomparison.  The  early  sown 
vetch  stools  so  much  that  less  seed  is 
needed.  Your  recent  article  in  answer 
to  a  correspondent  in  which  you  say  the 
question  of  bacteria  is  to  be  an  important 


one  in  the  future  was  interesting.  We 
have  studied  along  this  line  and  when 
we  inoculate,  whether  with  the  prepared 
cultures  or  soil,  or  both,  we  put  slag  in 
the  drill  so  that  it  gets  right  down  in 
the  moist  soil  with  the  bacteria.  If  soil  is 
used  it  is  sifted,  let  dry  in  shade,  and 
mixed  with  basic  slag.  We  figure  the 
lime,  phosphorus,  iron  and  magnesium  in 
the  slag  would  help  make  a  good  home 
for  the  little  fellows.  Dr.  Fletcher  tells 
us  carbonate  of  potash  and  gypsum  would 
not  be  harmful,  and  in  the  future  we 
shall  add  these  to  the  slag. 

Virginia.  bailey  orchard  co. 


Destroying  Mullein  and  Sweet  Fern. 

To  Get  Rid  of  Mullein. — This  plant  is 
biennial  and  propagates  itself  by  seeds. 
Kill  the  young  plants  as  soon  as  they  are 
big  enough  by  cutting  them  off  with  a 
knife  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  roots  will  not  sprout.  The 
older  plants  can  be  pulled  up  and  under 
no  circumstances  should  any  of  them  be 
allowed  to  run  to  seed. 

To  Kill  Sweet  Fern. — Mow  with  brush 
scythe  any  time  between  the  first  of  July 
and  middle  of  August.  Brushing  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  will  effectually  kill  it  out.  Where 
there  is  comparatively  little  it  can  be 
pulled  up  easily  by  hand.  The  plant  is 
a  surface  rooter,  and  although  some  of 
the  roots  may  be  left  and  will  sprout  they 
can  easily  be  destroyed.  I  find  a  spud 
a  useful  implement  to  destroy  both  mul¬ 
lein  and  sweet  fern.  w. 


MASSACHUSETTS  SPRAYING  NOTES 

I  finished  spraying  the  apples  before 
this  rain  came  (May  24)  which  will 
bring  out  the  cedar  rust  in  great  shape 
in  the  neighboring  pastures.  I  trust  I 
have  nailed  it  this  year  at  the  start. 
When  the  buds  showed  pink  I  sprayed 
McIntosh,  etc.,  for  scab,  and  everything 
got  the  dormant  lime-sulpliur,  so  this 
makes  my  third  spraying  on  some  of  the 
trees  so  far,  which  is  more  than  usual. 
I  have  a  smattering  of  peach  leaf-curl  this 
year  in  some  of  the  older  trees,  due,  I 
think,  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  trees 
were  sprayed  after  leaves  showed  green. 
The  younger  trees  which  were  sprayed 
earlier  hardly  show  any  up  to  now.  Last 
year's  tent-caterpillar  plague  is  continued 
another  year,  and  many  trees  in  pastures, 
etc.,  are  entirely  defoliated.  I  still  swear 
by  lime-sulphur  for  these  pests,  as  I 
found  only  one  nest  in  all  my  trees  10 
years  old  or  younger  which  were  thor¬ 
oughly  sprayed,  although  instead  of  being 
killed  in  the  egg  cluster  as  usual  I  saw 
some  which  had  hatched  and  died  at  about 
3-16-inch  long.  On  the  older  apple  trees 
I  found  some  nests,  but  apparently  about 
half  were  killed  out,  so  the  damage  was 
not  great  and  the  arsenate  for  the  Cod¬ 
ling  moth  settled  the  rest.  I  am  finding 
Gypsy-moth  caterpillars  scattered  here 
and  there,  and  they  are  very  small  now. 
being  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
while  the  tent-caterpillars  are  up  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  where  they  hatched  early. 
The  Gypsies  are  indicated  by  small  holes 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  across  near 
the  center  of  the  leaf.  We  creosoted  all 
the  visible  egg  clusters,  but  some  will  get 
by,  and  it  is  arsenate  for  those  and  tree 
tanglefoot  in  one  bad  spot. 

Our  recent  frost  apparently  did  quite 
a  little  damage,  though  not  so  very  bad 
near  here.  Our  peach  “blow”  was  easily 
three  or  four  times  too  much,  and  good 
bee  weather  made  it  look  like  a  glut  in 
the  market  later  as  every  back  yard 
peach  tree  blossomed  full.  The  peaches 
are  now  the  size  of  peas,  and  the  set  is 
about  normal ;  the  older  trees  could  stand 
more  while  the  three  and  four-year-olds 
will  stand  some  thinning  probably.  Our 
strawberries  were  hardly  far  enough 
along  to  get  hurt,  though  some  reports 
are  different.  Pears  blossomed  full  and 
set  well.  Apples  hereabouts  all  right, 
while  currants  got  nipped.  A  self-regis¬ 
tering  thermometer  showed  30  degrees  at 
the  house,  while  the  orchards  are  usually 
two  degrees  higher,  but  some  cover  crop 
self-seeded  buckwheat  in  the  orchard 
showed  the  frost.  F.  Howard  brown. 

Secretary  Mass.  Fruit  Growers. 

Marlboro,  Mass. 


It  was  in  the  churchyard.  The  morn¬ 
ing  sun  shone  brightly  and  the  dew  was 
still  on  the  grass.  “Ah,  this  is  the 
weather  that  makes  things  spring  up,” 
remarked  a  passer-by  casually  to  an 
old  gentleman  seated  on  a  bench.  “Hush  !” 
replied  the  old  gentleman.  “I’ve  got 
three  wives  buried  here.” — Credit  Lost. 


f7__  C_  1_— MILLIONS  OF  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  AN. 
ror  oaie  VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  1‘rieo  list  free, 
MICIIAKL,  N.  KORGO,  -  Vineland,  N.  J. 


COR  SALE-DANISH  PEDIGREED  CAULIFLOWER  SEED-Ear 
*  best  Snowball,  Extra  Early  Dwarf,  Erfurt, 
Danish  Giant  or  Dry  Weather.  If)  cents  package; 
$1.50  ounce;  ?•'>  b -pound.  No  more  reliable  seed 
grown.  E.  L.  THOMPSON.  81  Quebec  St. ,  Portland,  Maine 


ALFALFA  BACTERIA 

Connecticut  grown.  Examination  of  fields  request¬ 
ed.  Silted  earth  $20  per  ton.  Unsifted,  $10  per  ton,  in 
bags,  F.  O.  15.  cars,  Berlin,  Conn.  CHAS.  M.  JARVIS 

Sweet  Potato  Plants^^Tomatof'sKsd 

per  1000;  and  Cabbage  Plants  $1  per  1000.  Sond  for 
freo  list.  W.  S.  FORD  &  SON,  llartly,  Delaware 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Sweot  Potato.  Tomato,  Cabbage,  Celery. 
Cauliflower  Plants,  leading  varieties  ;  large 
nr  small  lots.  Prices  low.  CATALOGUE 
FREE.  Any  of  the  abovo  postpaid,  (10c. 
hundred.  Pepper  and  Egg  Plants  2llc.  dozen. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  -  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 


Save  Half 


That  Roofing  Cost! 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturers!  Get 
the  honest  New  England-made  asphalt  felt 
roofing — one  of  the  oldest,  most  famous  roof¬ 
ings  in  the  world. 

Sunset  Roofing 

At  Theta  Wholesale  Prices 

1  ply,  $1.25  Per  Roll 

2  “  1.50  “  “ 

3  “  1.75  “ 

108  Square  Feet  In  Each  Roll — Nails  and 
Cement  FREE! 

You  can  buy  one  as  well  as  1000  rolls  at 
these  prices. 

Our  whole  reputation  Is  behind  this  roof¬ 
ing.  Our  money  is  in  the  plant  that  produces 
Sunset  Booling.  We  know  what  goes  into  its 
making — and  we  know  what  satisfaction 

wiU  come  out  of  its  use. 

Free  Fountain  Pen 

with  every  order  for  10  rolls  Sunset  Roofing. 
Or  get  us  an  order  for  10  rolls  from  auyone 
else — and  we  will  send  you  free,  a  Webber 
Fountain  Pen,  a  pen  no  dealer  can  equal  for 
less  flian  $2.50. 

Use  Our  Wall  Board 

In  place  of  lath  and  plaster  and  save  money. 
Makes  even,  durable  wall.  Cannot  swell  or 
shrink.  48  in.  wide,  all  lengths.  Write  for 
low  faetory-to-you  price. 

Buy  your  building  materials  direct  from 
factory — and  save  money.  We  own  onr  own 
building  material  mills.  We  own  the  timber. 
We  can  save  you  a  surprising  lot  of  money. 
Write  today  for  our  prices  on  anything  you 
need. 

Write  For  Freo  Factory-To-You  Catalog 


WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO., 

57  Thompson  Street  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


Yes,  sir.  Get  a  Galloway  Pumping 
Engine  Outfit.  Put  it  to  a  90-day  t  st  on 
your  farm.  Use  it  to  run  the  chum,  cream  sep¬ 
arator.  washing’  machine,  pump  or  any  small 
mach  e  on  your  place.  Then  if  you  don’t  say  it’s 
the  best  little  engine  you  ever  saw  in  your  life, 

you  can  ship  it  back.  I’ll  refund  your  money  and  pay 
the  freight  both  ways.  No  etringsto  thi  offer — is  there'/ 
Then  on  t  pof  this  wonderfully  liberal  offer  I’ll  save  you 
$25  to  $50  0.1  the  outfit.  Can  you  boat  itT  Never.  Write  me  today. 


Get  My  Special  Offer  and  Prices 

Do  it  today.  Only  $24.75  for  a  Gi  h.  p.  "Boss 
of  the  Farm”  pumping  engine.  You  c._.’t  afford  to  wait 
for  your  windmill  to  blow  down  or  a  calm,  hot 
day  when  you  have  to  do  all  the  pumping  for  a 
lot  of  stock  by  hand.  Be  prepared.  _Get  my  spe- 
cial  pumping  *  ‘  *  * 

gine  ana  join 

enffino  cub  to: — ....  ...  - — — ,  -  . 

You’ll  neotl  an  engine  in  the  next  few  weeks.  It  11  pay  jj 
for  itself  the  first  month.  Get  my  spocinl  1913 
offer.  Address:  Win.  Galloway.  Pres. 

William  Galloway  Co.\ 

*  7C  27:.K  Galloway  Stn.. 

/  D  \'r — ,  Waterloo,  la.  ] 
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/who  doesn’t  own  an  engine  will  send  us  ► 
liis  address,  we  will  place  in  his  hands  ' 
“  without  a  penny’s  expense,  or  obligation  of 
any  kind,  the  exact  facts  and  figures  he  win 
need  when  he  is  ready  to  buy  an  engine. 
Write  now,  please,  while  you  think  of  it- 

DEYO  PORTABLE  ENGINE 

uses  less  gasoline,  furnishes  more  power  and 
does  more  work  than  any  other  farm  engine 

WE  PROVE  IT 

OETO-MACEV  ENGINE  CO. 

as  WnHhlngton  St.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
largest  Manufacturer*  of  Gasoline  Kngiet'rf  in  the  East. 
J.  8.  Woodhome,  lS'J-lUo  Water  St.,  New  York 
KicharcNou  Mfg.  Co.,  Worcester.  Mass. 

Kendall  X  Whitney,  Portland,  Maine 


Thousands  and  Thousands 

of  Tomato,  Cabbage,  Celery,  Cauliflower  and  Sweet 
Potato  plants  for  sale  how.  Sweet  I  *  e! ,,n,;v 

Yellow,  $1.50  per  1000.  Big  Stem  Jersey  at  *2  perRMW- 
New  Stone  tomato  plants,  $1  per  1000.  Special  pi 
on  large  lots.  Send  for  our  1913  catalogue  and  g<  t 
our  prices  on  all  kinds  of  plants  before  you  W ■ 
KOMANCK  SEED.  PLANT  AM)  TUI  R 
FARM,  Caleb  Hoggs  &  Son,  Gheswolil,  J)en 


Ultein-n  DIomFc  I*00ts-  Dettuce,  Kohl-rabi. 
0032.6  Plants  81  per  1000.  Tomato,  Sweet 

a  toes,  $1.50  per  UNH).  Cauliflower,  Peppers,  $2  per 
.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCllMIDT.  Bristol,  la. 


leed.  Beans 

ow  Eyes  and  White  Medium,  free  from  anUirac- 
,  Excellent  samples.  Red  Marrows,  very  goou 
il.GO  oer  bushel, 00  lbs.  Samuel  Fraser,  Getieseu,  im 
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CROPS 

May  6.  We  are  20  miles  from  Den¬ 
ver  and  within  five  miles  of  Brighton. 
Cattle,  milch  cows,  from  .$75  to  $120  per 
head;  calves  (veal)  from  11  to  15  cents 
per  pound ;  butter,  30.  Milk  at  con- 
den  sory  has  been  40  cents  for  butter  fat. 
There  is  no  fruit  grown  near  this  sec¬ 
tion.  There  are  a  good  many  acres  of 
gardening  crops  raised  for  the  canneries, 
cabbage,  tomatoes,  cucumbers  and  beets. 
The  beets  are  sold  to  sugar  factory  on  a 
sliding  scale,  but  average  is  $5.50  per 
ton.  H.  A.  w. 

Brighton,  Col. 

The  early  indications  were  for  a  large 
fruit  crop  in  Schoharie  Co.,  but  the  re¬ 
cent  frosts  are  thought  to  have  done  con¬ 
siderable  damage,  especially  to  small  fruit 
and  apples.  Hops  had  a.  fine  start,  but 
the  frosts  have  done  much  damage  to 
them.  Young  clover  in  many  sections 
was  so  badly  frozen  that  it  turned  black 
and  would  crackle  under  foot  when 
stepped  on.  Butter  is  bringing  from  30 
to  32  cents,  eggs  from  18  to  19  cents  a 
dozen ;  oats  50  cents  a  bushel.  H.  E. 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Everything  is  looking  prosperous  in 
Oneida  County.  ■  Alfalfa  is  looking  fine, 
standing  nearly  a  foot  high  in  some 
places.  A  warm  rain  is  needed  for  the 
good  of  crops,  and  also  to  soften  the 
ground.  Milk  prices  remain  about  the 
same,  the  farmer  receiving  $1.50  for  100 
pounds.  Eggs  are  selling  at  18  cents  a 
dozen,  butter  35.  Veals  are  high,  as 
there  is  good  market,  eight  cents  a  pound 
live  weight  is  being  paid.  Potatoes  85 
cents  a  bushel ;  pigs  four  weeks  old  from 
$4  to  $5,  as  they  are  very  scarce.  Oats 
and  hops  are  looking  fine,  hops  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  climb  up  the  poles.  c.  j.  E. 

Clinton,  N.  Y. 


May  10.  Horticulture,  vegetable  gar¬ 
dening  and  dairying  are  the  chief  occu¬ 
pations.  This  is  a  Summer  resort  town 
and  we  have  no  street  markets.  Eight 
to  10  miles  south  of  here  at  Chaska  and 
Shakopee  they  have  mostly  street  mar¬ 
kets.  Good  cows  bring  from  $50  to  $80 ; 
Spring  pigs,  four  to  eight  weeks  old, 
from  $3.50  to  $0  each.  Milk  put  up  in 
quart  bottles  brings  the  dairyman  16 
cents  per  gallon,  the  consumer  paying 
from  five  to  seven  cents  per  quart.  Good 
dairy  butter,  35  cents  per  pound  from 
private  customers,  dealers  pay  aboxxt  28 
or  30.  Meat  markets  pay  11  cents  per 
pound  for  dressed  veal.  Potatoes  and 
onions  ai’e  a  drug  on  the  market,  pro¬ 
ducers  get  about  25  cents  per  bushel  for 
them  providing  he  can  find  a  market 
for  them.  The  stores  pay  us  75  cents 
a  dozen  for  asparagus  and  two  to  three 
cents  per  pound  for  pie  plant.  Apples 
retail  at  about  $1.25  per  box.  1  am 
told  that  some  Minneapolis  commission 
houses  are  loaded  with  them  and  are 
working  on  a  losing  game ;  they  are 
mostly  western  apples  shipped  in  last 
1'all.  Hay  brings  $8  to  $10  per  ton. 
Eggs  bring  the  producers  16  cents  per 
dozen.  The  prospects  are  for  a  good 
fruit  crop;  the  weather  seems  to  stay 
cool,  which  holds  the  bloom  back.  Plums 
are  in  bloom  and  the  apples  are  just 
starting  to  open.  There  was  very  little 
dormant  spraying  done  this  Spring. 
There  is  not  enough  attention  paid  to 
pruning  and  thorough  spraying.  Clover 
and  Alfalfa  wintered  well  and  the  weather 
is  favorable  for  this  Spring’s  seeding. 
The  ground  works  nicely  this  Spring,  but 
the  subsoil  is  dry  and  very  little  snow  the 
past  Winter;  lately  we  have  had  some 
nice  rains  every  week.  Hi x*ed  help  is 
scarce ;  farm  hands  get  $30  to  $35  per 
month  and  board,  day  laborers  20  to  25 
cents  per  hour.  G.  T. 

Excelsior,  Minn. 

May  10. — Wheat,  best,  83 ;  rye,  47 ; 
barley,  40 ;  flax,  $1.12 ;  oats,  30 ;  eggs, 
per  dozen,  14 ;  dairy  butter,  30 ;  butter 
fat,  33 ;  live  hogs,  8 ;  veal,  live,  6  to  7 ; 
dressed  hogs,  10;  dressed  veai,  8  to  11; 
hides,  8  to  9.  No  fruit  and  garden  prod¬ 
ucts  here.  Comb  honey  last  season 
brought  about  an  average  of  12  cents  for 
all  the  grades.  This  is  an  excellent  bee 
country.  a.  t.  m. 

Ramey,  Minn. 


Irost  in  this  section  early  "in  May 
will  result  in  reducing  expenses 
in  thinning  apples  this  year.  Usually 
thinning  is  done  three  times,  and 
adds  materially  to  expense  of  the  crop. 
Gne  ranchman,  believing  that  varied 
tanning  is  better,  put  in  27  acres  of 
corn  and  realized  $800  last  year.  It 
shows  what  can  be  done  aside  from 
apple  orchards.  Another  man  has  raised 
i  uroc  pigs,  purebred  stock  only,  and 
his  income  was  $1,000  per  mouth  the 
Past  year.  Cream  is  collected  at  the 
an<*  l'as  given  careful  dairymen 
•Vi  oow  *u  this  land  of  Alfalfa  and 
mild  Winters.  j.  K.  o. 

Grandview,  Wash. 


15- — The  continued  dry,  colt 
eather  has  been  very  favorable  to  tin 
111  of  Spring  crops,  so  that  t 
ii ,,  ier  acreage  has  been  sown  thar 
' ua  .  At  this  time  last  year  the  farmers 
vie  in  despair  on  account  of  so  mud 
V"tiWe,ath,er-  Much  land  had  to  be  left 
,  buckwheat  and  the  early  sowings  ant 
were  all  made  in  such  bat 
■  •  pe  that  everything  was  very  weed\ 
ai?y  cultivation  could  be  done.  Al 
,  ?ats  are  coming  up  in  goot 
aa(l  all  that  is  needed  is  a  tun 
'  r°r  the  planting  of  corn.  Farm 
•  i  al  not  relish  four  frosts  running,  as 

in ('h  'I a°C  a‘sl:  'wok,  but  as  a  rule  no! 
damage  was  done.  Some  vineyards 
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were  hurt,  but  apple  trees  were  not  in 
full  blossom.  There  are  reports  that 
some  orchards  are  not  blossoming  very 
full,  but  it  is  too  early  to  say  much  about 
the  apple  crop.  With  favorable  weather 
soon  the  crop  situation  will  continue  ex¬ 
cellent.  Wheat  and  grass  are  looking 
fine,  but  the  weather  is  too  cool  now  for 
them  to  grow  much.  Small  prospect  of 
raising  cattle  full  size  when  our  butchers 
are  paying  13 y2  cents  for  100-pound  veal 
calves.  j.  w.  c. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

May  17.  Prices  here  are  as  follows : 
Hay,  $12  per  ton ;  veal,  eight  to  8% 
cents  per  pound ;  pork,  10  cents  and 
scarce;  butter,  30;  eggs,  18.  Dairying 
is  the  mainstay  here,  but  dairymen  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar  that  they  are  getting. 
Good  dairy  cows  are  scarce  at  $70  to 
$90.  Weather  is  dry,  oats  about  all  in, 
but  coming  up  thin,  due  perhaps  to 
weather.  Farm  help  very  scarce,  farmers 
depending  on  their  own  help  mostly. 
New  Milford  has  a  good  live  Grange,  and 
they  are  doing  good  work,  buying  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  seeds  at  prices  that  are 
quite  a  saving  to  their  members.  Perhaps 
having  learned  to  buy  together  we  may 
learn  to  sell  together.  p. 

New  Milford,  Pa. 

I  would  feel  safe  in  saying  80  per 
cent,  of  the  farmers  are  selling  cream 
this  season,  receiving  three  cents  over 
Elgin  butter  quotations,  for  a  pound  of 
butter  fat,  less  cost  of  hauling  the  cream. 
We  have  mostly  full-blood  Jerseys  and 
have  always  made  butter,  selling  to  pri¬ 
vate  families  at  35  cents  per  pound  the 
year  around.  Holstein  and  Jersey  cows 
are  kept  by  some  but  most  dairymen 
have  grades  of  Durham,  Jersey  and 
Holstein,  and  some  of  doubtful  origin. 
Where  butter  is  made  Holstein  does 
not  appear  to  fill  the  bill,  but  milkmen 
who  sell  milk  in  the  city  think  the 
Holstein  all  right  if  they  have  a  small 
part  of  the  herd  Jersey  to  take  the 
“curse  off”  as  one  man  said.  I  think  he 
meant  to  make  the  milk  stand  the  test, 
3%  per  cent.,  as  required  by  city  ordi¬ 
nance.  I  think  dairying  and  raising 
heavy  horses  are  the  most  satisfactory 
lines  we  can  engage  in  at  present. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa.  w.  t.  k. 

We  live  at  one  side  of  our  district,  near 
the  mountain.  General  agriculture  and 
dairying  is  the  occupation  of  nearly  all 
of  the  rural  population.  We  have  a 
creamery  10  miles  northeast  at  Dewart, 
one  seven  miles  east  at  Milton,  skimming 
station  five  miles  south  at  Taylorville,  a 
condensery  and  creamery  nine  miles 
south  at  Lewisburg,  and  a  creamery  13 
miles  southwest  at  Mifflinburg.  The 
Reading  Railway  carries  milk  along  its 
road  and  passes  through  this  section, 
so  we  have  the  facilities  for  either  milk 
or  butter  with  a  ready  sale  for  either. 
Those  living  near  railway  or  condensery 
use  th(>  heavy  milking  strains  while 
Those  of  us  producing  butter  live  farther 
away  and  use  the  butter  producing 
strains.  Those  producing  milk  use  pure¬ 
bred  Ilolsteins  and  Shorthorns,  while 
those  producing  butter  use  purebred  and 
grade  Jerseys  and  Shorthorns.  There 
are  not  as  many  purebred  cattle  as 
should  be  and  Ilolsteins  and  Jerseys 
take  the  lead.  Prices  are  satisfactory  and 
the  future  looks  bright. 

JOHN  A.  BECK  &  SON. 

Union  Co.,  Pa. 

May  17.  Corn  is  mostly  planted ; 
wheat  and  oats  looking  fine.  Pastures 
are  fine  too  this  year,  which  is  quite  a 
relief  after  two  years  of  short  pastures. 
A  little  spraying  done  here ;  I  find  it 
is  cheaper  to  buy  my  apples  than  to  try 
to  grow  them  in  this  county.  South¬ 

east  Nebraska  is  all  right  for  orchards, 
but  I  don’t  believe  they  pay  there  unless 
one  makes  a  specialty  of  it  and  attends 
right  to  the  spraying,  pruning,  etc.  We 
have  the  promise  of  a  big  Alfalfa  crop 
this  year.  Cows,  $50  to  $80 ;  horses,  $75 
to  $250.  Stores  pay  15  cents  for  eggs, 
sell  them  at  18;  liens,  13  cash.  Fair¬ 
mont  creamery  has  a  big  poultry  plant 
here;  they  buy,  feed,  dress  and  ship  all 
sorts  of  poultry.  A  great  many  potatoes 
are  shipped  in  here,  sold  out  of  the 
car  for  70  and  80  cents  this  Spring. 
Lots  of  hay  shipped  in  here  too;  prairie 
hay  sold  for  $12.50  to  $13  this  Winter 
and  Spring ;  good  Alfalfa.  $15  or  $16. 
Corn,  52;  wheat,  76;  oats  about  40. 
I.ots  of  that  shipped  in  too  last  Fall 
and  Winter.  Corn  sold  here  in  the  Fall 
at  35  to  start.  I  had  some  corn  sold 
in  western  Kansas  in  the  Winter  for 
33,  but  I  presume  it  was  soft ;  there 
was  lots  of  that  kind  in  western  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  the  past  season.  A  man 
here  in  town  has  been  advertising  apples 
this  month  at  $2  per  barrel.  Butter  fat.  I 
25.  I  sold  20  bushels  ripe  tomatoes  j 
last  Fall  nearly  all  at  $1  per  bushel,  i 
Parsnips  through  the  Winter.  2%  cents 
per  pound.  Raspberries,  black,  15  cents 
per  quart;  red,  10  cents  a  pint  to  private 
customers,  so  I  got  more  than  the  35- 
cent  dollar.  Tomatoes  were  sold  in  same 
way,  also  parsnips.  Eggs  I  sell  mostly 
for  cash  at  store  price,  when  I  have  a 
surplus — ship  a  good  many  for  hatching. 

I  take  some  town  cows  to  pasture  at  $2 
per  month.  My  neighbor,  a  little  far¬ 
ther  out,  charges  $1.50,  but  not  as  good 
pasture.  Pasturage  eight  or  10  miles 
out,  $4  to  $5  per  head  for  the  season — 
five  months  for  cattle.  Prospects  good 
for  a  big  crop  of  berries,  plums  and 
cherries,  and  a  few  peaches.  For  feed 
we  pay  for  shorts  $1  per  100;  bran,  90; 
screenings.  95;  hominy  feed,  $1.10. 

Crete,  Neb.  d.  p.  a. 


Cost  Less!— Worth  More! 

Here’s  my  new  offer,  direct  from  my  factory 
to  power  users  everywhere.  No  dealer’s 
profits.  Think  of  it!  The  highest  stand¬ 
ard  engines  for  the  lowest  prices.  Nobody 
else  has  these  two  things  to  offer  together. 

DEPENDABLE  POWER 

From  Gasoline,  Gas  or  Oil 

WITTE  engines  have  set  the  quality  stand¬ 
ard  for  26  years.  Better  today  than  ever.  U/2 
to  40  H.  P.  stationary  and  portable  sizes.  All 
have  detachable  cylinders,  vertical  valves, 
four  ring  pistons,  electric  ignition  and  other 
exclusive  merits,  without  which  no  engine 
can  now  be  high-grade. 

Start  Without  Cranking 

The  WITTE  had  that  advantage  20  years 
ago.  You  don’t  even  have  «x>  press  a  button. 
Don’t  be  satisfied  with  any  out-of-date  en¬ 
gine.  Don’t  risk  any  untried,  new  fangled 
devices  with  high-falutin’  names.  Be  safe 
and  sure.  Let  me  show  you 

How  To  Judge  Engines 

My  new  book  shows  the  secrets.  All  made  plain 
as  A.  B.  C.  It  gives  my  5-year  guarantee  and 
60-day  free  trial  plan.  Tells  you  how  to  be 
safe  In  your  engine  selection,  even  if  you  don’t 
pick  a  WITTE.  It  took  me  26  years  to  write  It, 
but  you  can  get  It  quick— just  send  me  your  name 
—no  money— and  it  will  come  by  return  mall.  . 

II  U/|TTP  WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
LU.  Is.  nil  1C,  1895  OAKLAND  AVE., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


This  Engine  sets  the 
Pace  for  a  Full 
Day's  Work 

Right  on  the  job  every  second.  High¬ 
est  efficiency  and  reasonable  price. 

STURDY  JACK  2-H.  P. 

engine  will  j.ump  2000  gallons  for  a  cent— 
run  a  whole  day  ou  a  gallon  of  fuel — will 
take  an  overload  without  heating  or  injury 
— actually  the  greatest  engine  value  in  the 
world  and  the  best  investment  you 
can  make.  Write  for  proof 
of  these  claims. 


JACOBSON  MACHINE 
MFG.  CO. 

Dtp!.  D, 

Warren.  Pa.  f 


TO 
— — 


for  potatoes — 4  styles  to  choose  from  to  suit  your 
special  conditions.  We  guarantee  them  to  do  the 
work  we  claim  for  them.  All  growers  know  that  it  pays 
to  use  diggers  even  on  five  acres— they  save  much 
valuable  time  and  save  all  of  the  crop  in  good  condition 

NONAGE  diggers 


No  155 
For 

Heaviest 

Conditions 


Wheels,  30  or  28  inch.  Elevator,  ca  or 
20  inches  wide.  Thorough  separation 
without  injury  to  the  crop.  Hest  two 
wheel  fore  truck.  Right  adjustment 
of  plow,  shifts  in  gear  from  the  seat. 
Can  be  back  ed.tur  ns  short  into  next  row. 
Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and 
write  us  for  descriptive  booklet. 

BATEMAN 

M’F’G  CO. 
Box  T02D 
Grenloch,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Vest  Pocket 


KODAK 

is  a  miniature  in  size — actu¬ 
ally  small  enough  to  go  into 
a  vest  or  hip  pocket — but  a 
thoroughly  capable,  dura¬ 
ble,  practical  and  efficient 
photographic  outfit. 

A  Kodak  on  the  farm,  not 
only  means  fun  for  the  young 
folks,  but  has  an  every-day, 
practical  usefulness  as  well.  Tells 
the  story  of  crops,  new  buildings 
under  way — stock  and  poultry 
for  sale,  etc.,  better  than  any 
description. 

And  the  Vest  Pocket  answers 
every  outdoor  need  to  perfection. 

The  size  makes  it  as  conven¬ 
ient  to  carry  as  a  pocket  knife 
or  watch — the  fine  quality  of  the 
meniscus  achromatic  lens  gives 
.you  pictures  (size  1^5  x  2)4 
inches)  of  splendid  definition  and 
as  full  of  detail  as  the  largest. 

The  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  is 
made  simple  and  strong — noth- 
ing  to  get  out  of  order —  is  always 
ready  for  use,  has  a  fixed  focus — 
brilliant,  reversible  finder — Auto¬ 
time  Scale — loads  and  unloads 
in  daylight  with  Kodak  film  cart¬ 
ridge  for  eight  exposures — lus¬ 
trous  black  metal  finish.  Right 
as  a  watch  in  adjustment  and  the 
refinement  of  every  detail. 

Catalogue  Free  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
387  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


CUTAWAY  HARROWS 

Do  better  work,  last  longer  and 
often  cost  less  than  other  harrows. 
You  need  at  least  one  of  them. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a 


If  he  ean’.t,  write  us,  giving  the  nemo 
of  your  dealer,  and  we  will  send 
you,  free,  our  new  48-page  book, 
“The  Soil  and  Intensive  Tillage.” 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

839  Main  St.  Higganutn,  Conn. 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  All 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 


THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


GUARANTEED  F0R*30  YEARS 


INGOT  IRON  ROOFING 


99.84%^^  Money  back  or  a  new  roof  if  it  de- 
pureT  ’teriorates  or  rusts  out.  No  painting 
or  repairs  required.  Our  Indemnity  Bond  pro¬ 
tects  you.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  roof¬ 
ing.  Write  for  big  illustrated  book  FREE. 
The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 
Station  I)  ELTKI.t,  OHIO. 


IILt  UnfllntU  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE  Carries  off  surplus 

,  admits  air  to  the  soil.  Tn- 

r-,  —  , ,  .  ,  „  .  Y  creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 

HQUNlJ  Til  F  1  Jackson  s  Bound  Drain  Tllemeets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
.  1 '  u  *  *  *—  I-  7  1  ipe.Ked  and  lire  Brick,  Chimney' Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  ete  Write 

for  "'hat  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  39  Third  Ave.,  Albany.  N  t. 


B U'v°  PA>  to  ?40.  (Jet  best  buggy  you  ever  rode  in.  Book  shows 
P  140  styles  made-to-order  Split  Hickory  Vehicles,  also  full  and 
®  complete  line  of  harness.  Sold  direct  to  you,  no  middlemen’s/ 
Jl  profit.  Io7,000  Split  Hickories  now  in  use.  f/ 

?■  30  Days'  Free  Road  Test— 2Yrs.  Guarantee  (h 

Auto  Seat  Buggies,  Runabouts.  Surries,  Driving  Carts.  Car-  Ir* 
Viages.  Spring  Wagons,  etc.— all  gcnuiyie  Split  Hickories  Get  ft. 
this  big  free  book  at  once  no  matter  where  you  buy  Phelps  \S 
.  even  pays  the  postage,  so  all  you  have  to  do  is  send  a  postal  N 
Stv  or  letter  tonight.  Address  H.  C.  Phelps,  President 


Station  2  90, 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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CONSERVATIVE  FATHER  AND  PRO¬ 
GRESSIVE  SON. 

[We  print  the  following  as  a  human 
contribution  to  the  great  farm  problem  our 
people  are  thinking  about.  As  every¬ 
body  ought  to  know,  we  print  all  these 
different  points  of  view  in  order  that  all 
sides  of  the  question  may  be  shaken 
out.] 

The  Purebred  Sire. — I  was  quite 
interested  in  article  written  by  the  young 
man  working  his  father's  farm.  Of 
course  there  is  no  telling  whether  he 
will  make  a  success  in  his  plans  or  not ; 
it  all  depends  on  the  man  and  his  loca¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  expect  he  will  make  a 
success  in  his  service  fees  from  bull;  in 
fact  it  has  got  to  the  point  where  the 
breeders  in  this  locality  will  not  serve 
cows  outside  of  their  own  on  account  of 
contagious  abortion.  Another  point; 
there  are  very  few  farmers  that  will  feel 
like  paying  more  than  $1  for  service,  and 
a  good  share  of  them  do  not  like  to 
part  with  that,  as  I  can  testify  to  my 
own  experience.  I  had  as  fine  a  pure¬ 
bred  Jersey  bull  in  service  for  two 
years  as  I  ever  owned,  and  have  had  a 
dozen,  and  during  the  time  I  received 
$2  cash  and  $1  exchange  of  boar  service, 
and  three  of  my  cows  aborted,  two  of 
them  were  purebred. 

Intensive  Farming. — As  for  his  in¬ 
tensive  farming,  will  say  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  things  to  take  into  consideration. 
He  will  have  to  have  intensive  land,  cul¬ 
tivation  tools  and  man ;  then  there  will 
be  other  things  that  need  be  intensive 
that  will  appear  as  time  passes.  As  to 
his  college  education,  will  say  that  it  is 
not  the  man  who  knows  how,  but  the 
man  who  does  as  well  as  he  knows  who 
succeeds.  I  will  tell  of  one  case  of  in¬ 
tensive  culture.  There  is  a  family  firm 
of  four  brothers,  all  married,  and  each 
living  in  a  very  comfortable  home,  on 
20  acres  of  ground.  They  own  10  acres 
and  rent  10,  and  have  been  in  business, 
including  the  time  they  helped  their 
father,  since  1872.  They  all  make  a  good 
living  and  have  something  left.  They 
are  gardeners  for  Detroit  market,  and 
will  average  more  than  a  load  a  day 
for  the  year,  some  loads  bringing  .$75, 
others  $5-$10,  but  not  many  of  either, 
mostly  $40  or  $50.  Their  business 
method  is  calculated  as  follows :  One 
does  all  the  marketing,  another  puts  up 
the  produce,  another  attends  the  help 
and  grows  the  crops,  and  the  fourth 
draws  manure* 

Working  With  Father. — In  dealing 
with  one’s  father  I  will  cite  two  or 
three  cases,  including  my  own.  I  have 
a  friend  and  neighbor  who  has  been 
working  his  father’s  dairy  farm  for  a 
number  of  years.  When  he  took  the 
business  he  had  a  number  of  cows,  just 
common  cattle.  He  decided  to  raise  reg¬ 
istered  Holsteins,  so  he  bargained  for 
heifer  calves  for  $25  each  at  birth  with¬ 
out  consulting  his  father.  Of  course 
there  was  a  lot  of  fault  found  for  paying 
so  much  for  stock,  but  a  year  or  so  ago 
he  sold  the  same  stock  to  a  dealer  in  pure¬ 
bred  stock  for  $100  each.  As  they  were 
13  to  15  years  old,  and  quite  a  number 
had  lost  a  quarter  of  udder,  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  sale,  and  that  is  the  way 
he  has  always  had  to  get  along  in  busi¬ 
ness — to  go  ahead  and  do  as  he  wanted 
and  then  have  a  disagreeable  time  with 
the  father,  but  he  has  made  a  success 
also,  so  did  his  father,  but  there  was  a 
difference  in  their  management.  The 
father’s  method  was  to  get  a  dollar  and 
put  it  where  it  would  not  get  away 
from  him  ;  the  son’s  was  to  get  a  dollar 
and  put  it  where  it  would  save  another 
dollar.  The  result  is  that  the  son  has 
more  land  than  his  father,  although  he 
works  his  father’s  land,  and  has  put  in 
between  two  and  three  miles  of  tile  on 
it ;  has  a  furnace,  acetylene  lights  in 
house  and  barn,  running  water  in  both ; 
a  full  equipment  of  two  and  four-horse 
farm  tools,  a  milking  machine  and  auto¬ 
mobile  and  eight  children ;  the  oldest 
will  graduate  from  high  school  this  year. 

Educational  Differences. — He  and 
myself  are  only  children.  He  had  a 
high  school  education  and  taught  school. 

I  did  not  have  a  high  school  education, 
and  never  could  have  passed  an  eighth- 
grade  examination,  but  had  some  studies 
in  the  second  year  in  high  school.  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  20-weeks’  course  in  business  col¬ 
lege  and  have  a  diploma  from  same. 
Now  I  come  to  a  time  in  my  life  which 
I  do  not  know  that  I  would  like  to 
live  over ;  that  is  from  18  to  21.  I 
had  a  liking  for  a  profession  and  had 
planned  to  put  myself  through  college. 

I  was  not  given  a  chance  to  go  to 
school  after  I  was  14  years  old,  except 
from  about  November  15  until  April  1. 
Of  course  I  went  to  good  schools,  but 
there  was  not  much  encouragement  for 
me  to  compete  with  scholars  who  com¬ 
menced  at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

I  did  not  say  anything  to  my  people 
about  my  plans,  but  they  heard  from 
others  about  it,  and  of  course,  opposed  it, 
using  as  an  argument  that  the  profes¬ 
sions  were  full  and  that  as  I  was  the 
only  child  my  place  was  to  stay  at 
home,  and  so  I  stayed,  and  we  went 
to  raising  truck  and  fruit  on  a  20-mile 
haul  to  Detroit.  I  stayed  on  the  farm 
and  attended  to  the  producing  end,  and 
my  father  drove  to  market  and  sold  the 
produce.  I  received  $200  a  year  and 
board.  When  I  was  21  I  married,  and 
we  have  four  children,  the  oldest  a  girl, 
and  her  grandfather’s  favorite.  We 
still  lived  at  home  with  my  folks,  and 
worked  for  the  $200  per  year  and  board, 


and  my  wife  received  the  same  wages 
as  tlie  other  help  working  in  vegetables. 
At  other  times  she  did  not  receive  any¬ 
thing  for  housework.  When  her  health 
was  poor  we  paid  one-half  of  help  in 
the  house. 

Business  Reverses. — In  four  years 
we  saved  $500  and  had  enough  house¬ 
hold  furniture  to  start  housekeeping,  and 
I  bought  a  mill  property  close  at  home, 
intending  still  to  work  at  home  when 
not  busy  in  mill,  with  the  result  that 
I  lost  our  $500  and  then  some.  I  then 
moved  three  miles  from  the  farm  and 
still  worked  at  home  until  we  paid  up 
what  we  owed ;  then  we  built  a  house 
on  the  farm.  My  people  would  not  con¬ 
sent  to  give  us  a  building  spot  before 
we  bought  the  mill ;  we  lived  in  it  just 
two  years  to  a  day,  when  our  people 
moved  to  Detroit  and  we  moved  in  the 
old  farmhouse  and  still  continued  truck¬ 
ing  and  fruit,  hiring  a  teamster  to  draw 
produce  down  and  manure  back  to  the 
farm. 

A  New  Start. — My  father  rented  a 
house  and  lot  near  market.  The  back 
part  of  the  lot  was  vacant.  A  man  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  put  a  stable  for  horses  on 
it,  so  he  did,  and  was  a  success  from 
start.  Two  years  later  we  started  a 
farmers’  hotel  on  $800  capital  and  good 
credit.  In  using  the  proceeds  from  farm 
and  what  we  made  while  building  we  had 
building  paid  for  when  completed,  but 
we  found  that  when  it  was  done  it  was 
not  half  large  enough,  so  we  decided  on 
doubling  size.  During  this  time  1  worked 
for  my  board  and  clothes,  and  my 
family’s.  I  was  getting  somewhat  dis¬ 
satisfied  at  not  having  anything  of  my 
own,  so  my  father  promised  me  that 
when  he  had  the  hotel  complete  he  would 
let  me  have  the  use  of  the  farm  with¬ 
out  rent,  so  I  helped  to  build  the  addi¬ 
tion.  When  he  had  the  building  complete 
he  made  another  offer,  having  forgotten 
his  first;  it  was  that  I  should  give  him 
one-third  of  the  proceeds  of  the  farm 
delivered  and  sold  in  Detroit.  I  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  good  offer  as  he  also  agreed 
not  to  make  a  will,  so  I  would  inherit 
one-half  of  the  property,  my  mother  the 
other  one-half. 

Another  Farm. — The  Fall  after  that 
there  was  a  farm  of  241  acres,  in  four 
parts,  joining  the  old  farm,  for  sale  at 
$7,000,  which  we  purchased.  It  was 
mostly  naturally  good  land,  but  badly 
run  down  or  else  was  in  cut-over  and 
hard  wood  land,  about  one-half  of  each. 

I  bought  it  in  my  name,  lie  agreeing  to 
help  make  the  first  payment.  It  came 
out  that  in  two  years  I  made  $4,000, 
but  I  still  owed  $4,000  on  farms.  It 
seemed  that  my  father  could  not  boar 
to  see  me  do  well,  so  one  day  he  told 
me  he  wanted  the  old  farm  himself, 
claimed  he  had  put  $1,500  in  the  farm 
deal  but  he  would  accept  four  young 
I’ereheron  horses  and  100  shotes  1  had 
for  the  $1,500,  and  would  give  me  $4,000 
for  one  of  the  parcels  of  land  of  80 
acres.  Of  course  I  had  to  accept,  as  I 
had  nothing  but  his  word  for  the  lease, 
and  he  would  pay  it  in  two  years,  when 
he  sent  me  his  notes  for  place  for  the 
contract  There  were  eight  of  them  at 
$500  each,  one  due  each  year  for  eight 
years.  Then  he  hired  a  man  to  run 
the  hotel  while  he  was  on  the  farm,  and 
hired  my  son  from  me  to  help  him  on 
the  farm,  paying  him  $30  per  month  and 
board  the  first  year  and  $50  per  month 
the  second.  The  results  were  that  he 
did  not  sell  his  hogs  until  December, 
when  he  received  $9.00  per  hundred 
dressed,  when  they  would  have  brought 
$10.10  in  September  on  foot  as  I  had 
planned  to  sell  and  go  out  of  the  hog 
deal.  The  next  year  he  bought  $4,000 
worth  of  corn  and  sold  $5,200  worth 
of  hogs ;  and  got  all  the  neighbors  on 
edge  on  account  of  the  hogs  breaking  in 
on  them.  The  orchard  of  60  acres  got 
badly  infected  with  scale  after  1  left 
the  farm,  and  the  fruit  is  very  poor  on 
account  of  not  spraying  properly.  They 
spent  time  enough  on  it  but  could  not 
run  the  outfit,  also  they  burned  the 
foliage  badly.  In  speaking  about  the 
farms  I  now  have  my  father  always 
spoke  of  giving  them  to  me ;  he  once 
said  that  if  I  could  not  make  a  living 
on  them  I  could  go  to  the  poorhouse. 

Final  Results. — The  outcome  of  my 
staying  at  home  and  helping  accumu¬ 
lating  about  $50,000  worth  of  property 
was  that  my  father  died  last  October 
and  left  my  daughter  five  years’  use  of 
the  hotel,  my  oldest  son  80  acres  of 
land  he  purchased  from  me.  my  mother 
a  life  lease  of  the  old  farm  and  me 
about  $9,000  of  debts  to  pay  and  nothing 
to  pay  them  with  until  I  could  get 
possession  of  the  old  farm  and  hotel, 
so  I  bought  my  daughter’s  lease  and 
rented  the  farm  from  my  mother.  My 
sou  left  his  farm  for  the  city  and  my 
daughter  has  moved  West.  Now  here  is 
the  question :  Would  I  have  been  better 
off  if  I  had  taken  up  a  profession  than  I 
am  now?  I  know  my  father  would  not 
have  been,  because  he  could  not  have 
done  it  alone,  and  right  here  is  what 
comes  of  a  son  staying  at  home.  If  there 
if  anything  made  or  accomplished  the 
father  wants  all  the  glory.  My  advice 
to  all  young  men  who  are  staying  at 
home  or  have  any  dealing  with  parents 
is  to  have  everything  drawn  in  legal 
form,  and  not  take  a  verbal  contract 
for  anything,  because  they  are  liable  to 
forget.  My  father  was  never  considered 
dishonest  or  crooked  in  business;  by  a 
lot  of  men  his  word  was  considered  as 
good  as  anyone’s  could  be,  and  his  credit 
always  good.  k.  t. 

Wayne  Co.,  Mich. 


If  You  Want  Service- 


every  day — winter  and  summer — and  over  all  roads — then 
you  will  be  delighted  with  the  excellent  Cartercar.  This  is 
the  simplest  car  made — so  simple  it  is  practically  trouble- 
proof.  Unlimited  speeds — one  lever  control — power  to  climb 
50%  hills  and  many  other  features  make  the 


Model  5A— Five  passen¬ 
ger  Touring  Car.  With 
electricstartingand  light¬ 
ing  system  and  complete 
equipment,  $1700 
Model  5B  —  A  classy 
Roadster.  With  electric 
starting  and  lighting  sys¬ 
tem  and  complete  equip¬ 
ment.  $1600 


With  the  Gearless 
Transmission 

the  best  value  on  the  market  from  a  real 
service  standpoint.  No  jerks  ror  jars— 
about  half  the  usual  tire  and  upkeep 
bills.  Four  splendid  models— everyone 
completely  equipped,  including  electric 
starting  and  lighting  system. 

Send  for  Catalog 

Big  64  page  book  yours  for  the  asking. 
Send  for  it  before  you  buy. 

Cartercar  Company,  Pontiac, Mich, 


SLUG-SHOT 

USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  29  YEARS 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  tip  in  popular  packages  at  popular 
prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to 

B.  HAMMOND,  -  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  New  York 


For  Securing  New  Yearly  Subscription  or  Ten  Ten- 
Week  Trial  Subscriptions  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


This  Set  of  Scientific  and  Perfect 


Cake-Making  Articles  Consisting  of 


Two  (2)  Square  Layer  Moulds 

Size  7l$x7!4  inches:  1J4  inches  deep,  for  baking 
layer-cakes,  sheet-cakes,  short-cakes,  ginger 


bread,  corn  bread,  etc.,  is  a  great  favorite  with 
many  who  prefer  to  serve  cut  cake,  as  it 
enables  them  to  cut  square,  diamond  or 
uniform  shaped  slices  as  desired. 

One  Medium  Round  Loaf  Mould 

Medium  size,  diameter  inches;  3*4  inches 
deep.  This  is  an  old  established  style  and  is 


preferred  by  a  great  many  cake-makers  whodo 
not  care  to  change  from  the  style  they  have 
been  using. 

The  moulds  are  made  of  a  high-grade  of 
charcoal  tin  and  are  the  most  practical  and 
durable  cake  moulds  on  the  market. 

The  Van  Deusen  Egg  Whip 

is  especially  designed  for  whipping  the  whites 
of  eggs,  and  is  the  most  thorough  and  expedi¬ 
tious  whip  ever  produced.  It  is  stamped  from 


a  solid  piece  of  tin  plate,  and  has  a  degree  of 
strength  and  stability  not  found  in  any  other 
whip.  The  groove  feature  adds  fifty  per  cent 
to  its  effectiveness  and  much  more  to  its  dura¬ 
bility.  For  cleanliness  and  convenience  it  is 
unequaled. 


The  Van  Deusen  Measuring  Cup 

is  an  absolutely  correct  measure,  which  is  a 
very  indespensable  feature.asit  is  as  important 
to  have  a  correct  measure  as  it  is  to  nave  a 

correct  pair  of 
scales.  Thiscuphas 
one  side  marked  in 
thirds  and  the  other 
side  marked  in 
fourths,  thereby  en¬ 
abling  the  user  to 
get  any  part  of  a 
cupful  desired.  It. 
has  slanting  sides 
w h i c  h  prevent 
liquids  running 
down  the  outside  as 
frequently  happens  when  using  a  cup  with 
perpendicular  sides.  It  is  made  of  a  high 
grade  of  charcoal  tin  and  for  quality,  accuracy, 
convenience  and  appearance  is  unequaled. 

A  Pamphlet  of  24  pages  containing  Superior 
Scientific  Cake  Rules,  a  number  or  delicious 
tried  and  proven  cake  recipes,  and  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  use  of  the  moulds  go  with  each  set. 

THE  VAN  DEUSEN  CAKE  MOULDS  are  scientific¬ 
ally  constructed  so  as  to  discard  grease,  paper, 
and  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  flour,  and  insure  a 
light  delicate  cake  with  no  greasy  crust.  They 
are  simple  and  easy  to  operate,  having  open¬ 
ings  at  the  sides  covered  with  slides  through 
which  a  knife  is  inserted  and  the  cake  loosened 
from  the  mould  when  it  is  removed. 

The  Old  Wav  was  to  grease  or  paper  the  tin 
to  keep  the  cake  from  sticking  (because,  there 
being  no  wav  to  loosen  the  cake  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  old  style  tins,  the  cake  would  break 
in  getting  it  out  if  it  stuck),  then  add  flour 
until  the  cake  would  not  sottle,  being  stiff 
enough  to  stand  alone— like  bread.  Few  real¬ 
ized  the  fact  that  they  were  using  too  much 
Hour,  because  they  only  used  the  amount  the 
recipe  called  for.  But  new  developments  show 
that  at,  least  one-fifth  of  the  flour  used,  in  the 
Loaf  Oakes,  was  used  only  for  the  purpose  of 
making  them  stiff  enough  to  bear  their  own 
weight. 

TnE  New  Scientific  Way  is  to  discard  the 
grease,  the  paper,  and  at,  least  one-flfth  of  the 
flour,  make  a  delicate  batter  and  bake  man 
ungreased  mould,  letting  it  stick.  The  mould 
will  support  the  cake  while  baking,  and  when 
baked,  invert  the  loaf  mould  and  let  the  cake 
hang  in  it  to  cool.  The  order  is  thus  reversed 
and  the  cake  is  stretched  and  made  lighter 
instead  of  settling  and  becoming  “soggy. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  light  delicate 
cake  with  no  greasy  crust  is  themore  delicious 
and  healthful,  and,  as  these  can  only  be  made 
successfully  by  using  ungreased  moulds  and 
following  the  required  rules,  all  cake-makers 
will  readily  see  how  important  it  is  to  use  the 
Mrs.  Van  Deusen  Cake  Moulds,  Rules  and 
Recipes. 
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NITRATE  OF  SODA  FOR  MELONS. 

Would  you  advise  the  use  of  nitrate  of 
soda  for  muskmelons  and  if  so,  when 
and  how  much  should  be  used?  H.  w. 

Selkirk,  N.  Y. 

We  would  not  use  nitrate  of  soda  alone 
unless  we  knew  that  this  soil  is  par¬ 
ticularly  weak  in  nitrogen.  The  nitrate 
gives  no  other  plant  food  except  nitrogen 
while  melons  need  both  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  also.  The  nitrate  is  really  a 
stimulant  for  forcing  a  quick  and  rank 
growth  of  vine.  If  you  think  such  a 
quick  growth  is  needed  about  150  pounds 
of  nitrate  per  acre  scattered  near  the 
vines  and  worked  in  will  make  them 
grow.  As  a  rule  we  would  not  advise 
the  use  of  nitrate  except  by  practical 
gardeners. 


FIGHTING  THE  ALFALFA  WEEVIL. 

Prosperity  is  said  to  follow  the  flag, 
and  the  worm  which  devoureth  ususally 
follows  prosperity.  As  an  instance  of 
this  you  may  take  the  case  of  Alfalfa. 
Wherever  Alfalfa  flourishes  and  farmers 
generally  learn  how  to  grow  the  crop, 
prosperity  is  sure  to  work  in.  That  is 
true  of  a  country,  or  of  a  section,  and 
the  worm  chases  close  after  the  pros¬ 
perity,  for  when  Alfalfa  growing  be- 


is  to  be  cut  for  food.  In  some  cases 
the  Alfalfa  is  thoroughly  steamed  during 
the  Spring  and  while  in  the  stack  or 
barn.  This  method  costs  too  much  to 
be  practical.  In  some  cases  the  first 
crop  is  cut,  cured  on  the  ground  and 
burned  over,  but,  of  course,  this  means 
the  loss  of  one  crop.  Burning  machines 
have  been  suggested,  but  thus  far  they 
have  not  been  successful.  In  some  cases 
Fall  grains  like  wheat  or  rye  appear 
to  be  seeded  year  after  year  in  the  Al¬ 
falfa  field,  by  disking  or  scratching  the 
fields  over.  These  help  by  shading  the 
plants,  but,  of  course,  they  injure  the 
quality  of  the  hay,  which  cannot  be  sold 
as  straight  Alfalfa. 


Tools  for  Handling  Hay, 

The  time  is  now  here  to  make  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  rapid  handling  of  the 
hay  crop.  With  the  improved  machinery 
now  available  this  can  be  nicely  han¬ 
dled  without  the  great  expenditure  of 
physical  strength  that  formerly  was  nec¬ 
essary.  It  formerly  required  men  of 
strong  constitution  and  great  endurance 
to  withstand  the  strain  of  the  hay-fields, 
while  now  men  or  even  boys  of  ordinary 
physical  ability  can  perform  the  work 
very  satisfactorily.  This  is  largely  true 
now  of  all  farm  operations.  Improved 
machinery  has  done  away  with  the 
major  portion  of  drudgery  upon  the 
farm. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  loaders  upon 
the  market,  but  we  class  them  in  two — 


FIGHTING  ALFALFA  WEEVIL.  Fig.  257. 


comes  general,  the  insects  which  arc 
peculiar  to  it  multiply  and  become  a 
nuisance.  We  have  a  case  of  this  ir 
the  Alfalfa  weevil,  which  is  causing  con 
siderable  damage  in  the  Far  West  where 
Alfalfa  grows  to  perfection,  A  circulai 
from  the  Utah  Experiment  College  al 
Logan,  discusses  this  insect.  For  a 
time  it  was  feared  that  this  weevi 
would  prove  a  great  damage  to  Alfalfa 
fields.  Now  the  authorities  are  more 
hopeful,  as  they  believe  that  their  studies 
have  developed  a  successful  method  oi 
fighting  the  insect.  It  appears  that  the 
weevil  passes  the  Winter  as  an  adult. 
It  hibernates  under  dead  weeds  or  deaf 
grasses,  along  tin'  ditches  or  fence  lows, 
and  also  in  the  fields  of  Alfalfa.  Thej 
do  not  burrow  far  into  the  ground  unless 
it  is  loose  and  soft. 

They  appear  in  the  fields  at  the  firsl 
approach  of  Spring,  and  lay  their  eggs 
on  the  stems  and  buds,  or  on  the  ground. 
When  the  Alfalfa  gets  to  be  six  or 
eight  inches  high,  egg-laying  begins  in 
earnest.  The  females  puncture  the  stem 
and  deposit  their  eggs  therein.  One  female 
may  lay  over  1,500  eggs,  but  they  average 
000  to  800  apiece  in  four  to  six  weeks. 
They  hatch  in  about  10  days,  and  the 
young  work  their  way  up  the  stem  and 
bore  into  the  leaf  buds.  They  work  from 
30  to  50  days,  and  then  work  down  the 
stem  to.  the  ground  where  they  form 
their  cocoons. 

While  some  birds,  toads  and  reptiles 
feed  upon  the  weevil,  they  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  much  toward  keeping  it 
down,  and  methods  of  culture  seem  to 
be  the  most  hopeful  plan  for  fighting 
the  insect.  Thorough  disking  or  work¬ 
ing  the  ground  with  a  spring-tooth  as 
late  in  the  Spring  as  possible  will  break 
up  the  hard  soil,  divide  the  Alfalfa 
crowns,  and  give  the  crop  a  chance  to 
make  an  early  quick  growth  .  The  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  keep  the  first  crop  growing 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  close  pasturing 
with  sheep  in  the  early  Spring  also 
As  soon  as  the  first  crop  shows 
of  injury,  it  should  be  cut  and 
from  the  field  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
Then  go  over  the  field  at  once 
a  spring-tooth  harrow  and  a  brush 
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ilrag.  such  as  is  shown  at  Fig.  257.  T1 
object  of  this  is  to  make  the  surfa 
as  line  as  possible  and  fill  it.  with  dus 
the  insects  which  survive  the  treatme: 
nave  to  crawl  through  the  fine  dust 
reach  the  stems  of  the  plants,  and  th 
will  kill  out  many  of  them.  For  th 

■  eason  these  fields  are  not  irrigated  f 
wo  or  three  days  after  working  the 

ti  .  this  way.  Where  the  weevils  a 
does  not  pay  to  run  Alfal 
ingor  than  four  or  five  years,  withoi 

«K?gufor,fl„rotation,  and  clean  cultu 

■  ould  be  followed,  cutting  the  weei 
V  ,  Srnss  and  rubbish  along  ditches  ai 
t r0WSr  and  burning  it  whenevi 
Imsible.  Large  manure  piles  arour 
bains  and  outbuildings  give  tl 

<<‘wls  a  chance  to  breed  and  sprea 
wit'ii  1IIS0Cts.  can  he  killed  by  sprayii 
((,!!LUrS0"n  compounds,  but  this,  < 
would  not  answer  when  the  crc 


the  push  loader  and  web.  The  former, 
as  the  name  signifies,  literally  pushes 
the  hay  up  onto  the  load,  while  the  latter 
carries  it.  The  former  takes  the  hay 
out  of  the  swath,  while  the  latter  re¬ 
quires  a  special  rake  (side-delivery)  for 
it  to  do  its  best  work.  Both  classes 
have  their  advocates,  and  both  do  their 
work  well.  Possibly  for  Timothy  hay 
the  “push”  loader  is  preferable,  *  as  it 
costs  but  little  over  half  what  the  other 
“outfit”  would.  We  use  the  web  loader 
and  side-delivery  rake,  as  it  enables  us 
to  handle  the  clover  crop  so  much  better. 
There  is  comparatively  no  loss  of 
leaves  of  the  clover  plant ;  in  fact  less 
loss  than  if  pitched  upon  the  wagon 
in  the  old-fashioned  way.  Then  even  in 
Timothy,  the  hay  can  be  raked  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  cure  in  the  windrow,  making  a 
much  brighter  and  sweeter  product  than 
if  allowed  to  dry  and  bleach  in  the  swath. 
Those  who  largely  sell  their  hay  say 
it  makes  no  difference,  as  it  brings  as 
much  upon  the  market  one  way  as  the 
other,  which  is  largely  true,  but  from  a 
feeding  standpoint  I  think  the  difference 
is  quite  an  item.  The  draft  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  is  quite  an  item.  Ours  is  a  roll¬ 
ing  farm  ;  notwithstanding  this  a  pair  of 
draft  mares  or  mare  and  stallion  load 
anywhere  on  the  farm  and  do  it  easily. 
This  could  not  be  said  of  the  push  loader. 
As  to  capacity  it  depends  on  how  hard 
you  want  to  work  ;  if  a  storm  is  coming 
or  a  contest  against  time  we  have  loaded 
a  ton  in  32  minutes,  but  it  is  neither 
advisable  nor  desirable  to  keep  up  this 
speed. 

Another  implement  if  short  on  help  is 
the  hay  car,  by  which  one  man  loads  the 
car,  covering  half  the  wagon ;  it  is  then 
run  forward  and  rear  half  of  wagon  is 
then  loaded.  One  man  thus  loads  the 
wagon  just  as  easily  as  two  would  with¬ 
out,  and  just  as  quickly  barring  the  time 
it  takes  to  run  car  forward.  If  the 
hay  has  to  be  put  in  a  stable  or  any¬ 
where,  where  there  is  no  rope  with 
which  to  unload,  the  car  is  a  wonderful 
help,  as  it  pitches  off  so  easily  compared 
to  the  whole  load  being  loaded  together. 
Of  course  we  use  the  track  in  barns,  and 
if  we  have  short  hay  or  it  becomes  a 
little  too  dry  and  the  hook  does  not 
take  a  desirable  load  we  use  two  hooks 
(double  harpoon),  setting  them  one  on 
either  side  of  wagon,  connecting  them 
with  a  chain  and  hitching  the  pulley  then 
in  center.  This  does  very  satisfactory 
work,  preventing  pulling  hay  apart,  and 
thus  losing  plenty  of  valuable  time,  for 
in  haying  every  minute  counts. 

Ohio-  J.  C.  SIDLE. 


Cover  Crop  Reports. 

Acting  on  your  advice  concerning  cover 
crops,  we  sowed  rye  and  Winter  vetch 
late  last  Summer  in  our  young  apple 
orchard.  It  was  our  first  experience 
with  the  vetch,  and  all  Winter  it  looked 
so  small  and  sickly  that  we  feared  a 
mistake  had  been  made  by  the  seedsman, 
furnishing  Summer  instead  of  Winter 


vetch.  But  when  the  warmer  Spring 
weather  came,  the  little  plants  began  to 
grow  and  spread.  They  have  made  a 
rich,  sappy  growth.  The  rye  is  about 
five  feet  high  and  where  the  vetch  is 
best  it  is  about  four  feet,  in  other  places 
a  little  less.  We  first  thought  of  cutting 
it  all  for  hay  and  plowing  the  stubbles, 
but  as  the  plants  developed  in  such  a 
luxuriance  we  changed  our  minds  and 
shall  let  it  go  to  seed,  cutting  the  rye 
and  vetch  in  time  and  thrashing  it,  sav¬ 
ing  the  seed  for  Fall  sowing. 

The  vetch  is  in  full  bloom  now.  Here 
and  there  we  find  a  plant  of  Summer 
vetch  among  it.  It  is  quite  distinct,  hav¬ 
ing  only  a  single,  pinkish  blossom  and 
smooth  leaves  and  stems,  while  the  Win¬ 
ter  vetch  has  a  raceme  of-  bluish-purple 
blossoms  and  hairy  leaves  and  stems, 
making  them  soft  and  fuzzy  to  the  touch. 
The  two  plants  have  made  so  much 
larger  amount  of  vegetable  matter  than 
Crimson  clover  on  adjoining  plots,  that 
there  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  which  oi 
the  two  to  sow  this  Fall. 

Maryland.  HUGO  DRIKHOFF. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  concerning 
experience  with  cover  crops,  I  have  found 
Hungarian  millet  and  Essex  rape  both 
valuable,  sown  among  sweet  corn  at 
the  last  cultivation  (in  July  or  August). 

The  former,  if  not  utilized  for  hay, 
makes  a  good  Winter  cover  for  hillsides, 
matting  by  Spring,  so  that  it  may  easily 
be  turned  under.  The  rape  furnishes 
good  late  forage  for  cattle  and  poultry ; 
but,  if  left  on  the  ground,  prevents 
washing,  to  some  extent ;  but  it  is  not 
equal  to  the  millet.  The  cost  of  seed 
for  either  is  trifling.  w.  P. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Customer  :  “That  was  the  driest, 
flattest  sandwich  I  ever  tried  to  chew 
into.”  Waiter:  “Why,  here’s  your  sand¬ 
wich.  You  ate  your  check.” — Judge. 

When  Mrs.  Blank,  who  had  always 
lived  near  the  coast,  was  married  she 
went  to  live  in  a  small  Kansas  town.  1 
Shortly  after  her  arrival  she  called  on 
her  butcher  and  ordered  a  quart  of 
scallops.  “Why,  Mrs.  Blank.”  said  the 
dealer.  “I  guess  you  will  find  those  at 
the  dressmaker’s.  And,”  he  added 
kindly,  remembering  that  she  was  a 
bride,  “I  think  they  are  sold  by  the 
yard.” — Lippincott’s. 


$4  90  FOR  THIS 
X  —  DANDY  OATE 


These  grates  are  not  O 
a  special  lotbuiltdown  “  - 
to  a  low  price,  but  are  1 
full  of  the  same  qual-j 
ity,  satisfaction  and  [ 
durability  which  can  , 
be  obtained  in  any  of  our 
triple- galvanized,  high- 
carbon  steel 

Iowa  Gates. 

The  filling  of  this  serviceable  and  ornamental  gate  ia 
extra  close  diamond  mesh.  Gate  has  strong  frame,  pat¬ 
ent  latch,  etc.  Comes  in  all  sizes;  plain  and  fancy  tops. 

Style  E  Farm  Gate,  illustrated  below,  is  another 
leader  soldat  a  much  lower  price  than  asked  for  other 
gates  of  its  kind.  Painted  or  galvanized.  All  sizes. 

The  best  lumber  dealer  in  your  town  has  these 
gates  on  sale.  If  you  don’t  know  his  name,  write  us 
for  booklet,  name  of  dealer,  special  prices,  etc. 
IOWA  GATE  CO.,  4  5  Clay  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 


BE 


VcS" 


BIG 

BARGAINS 

in  Fence.  ISO  styles- 
-  13  cents  per  rod  up.  We  pay 

freight.  Send  for  bargain  fence 
book  and  sample  to  test— ALL  FREE 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  6l  WIRE  COMPANY 
DEPT.  59  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


ORNAMENTAL  IRON  FENCE 

Strong,  durable  and  cheaper  than  wood.  Hundreds  of  patterns  for 
lawns,  churches,  cemeteries,  public  grounds.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
logue  and  special  offer.  Complete  line  of  Farm  Fence,  Gates,  etc* 

WARD  FENCE  CO.,  237  Main  St..  Decatur,  fad. 


IDEAL 

100  tolOOO 
bus.  per 


SEPARATORS 


Box  No.  2 


1  Steam  and  Gasoline 
Engines,  Wood  Saws, Fodder  Cutirrs.etc 

Messlnner  Mia.  Co.,  Tatamy,  Pa. 


The  Voice  of  Reconstruction 


When  a  flood  sweeps 
over  a  vast  area,  desolating 
the  cities  and  towns  which 
lie  in  its  course,  the  appeal 
for  assistance  gets  a  unani¬ 
mous  response  from  the 
whole  country. 

With  all  commercial  and 
social  order  wiped  out,  an 
afflicted  community  is  un¬ 
able  to  do  for  itself.  It 
must  draw  upon  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  nation  of 
which  it  is  a  part. 

In  such  an  emergency, 
the  telephone  gives  its 
greatest  service  when  it 


carries  the  voice  of  distress 
to  the  outside  world,  and  the 
voice  of  the  outside  world 
back  to  those  suffering. 

At  the  most  critical  time, 
the  nearest  telephone  con¬ 
nected  and  working  in  the 
Bell  System  affords  instant 
communication  with  dis¬ 
tant  places. 

And  always  the  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem,  with  its  extensive  re¬ 
sources  and  reserve  means, 
is  able  to  restore  its  service 
promptly,  and  in  facilitating 
the  work  of  rebuilding,  per¬ 
forms  one  of  its  highest 
civic  functions. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

“Mapes  the  hen  man”  has  been  writing 
articles  for  The  It.  N.-Y.  a  good  many 
years.  I  have  been  to  see  his  farm  sev¬ 
eral  times  and  have  seen  his  poultry  plans 
mature  and  change.  A  man  like  Mapes 
who  can  write  an  interesting  article — so 
'interesting  that  you  can  shut  your  eyes 
and  see  the  thing  pictured  before  you — is 
sure  to  stand  for  both  praise  and  penalty. 
We  have  had  several  letters  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“Why  don’t  you  get  more  articles  from 
Mapes?  lie  is  one  of  the  most  enter¬ 
taining  writers  you  have.  lie  makes 
things  very  clear  and  seems  to  know  what 
he  is  talking  about.  A  lot  of  others  know 
about  it,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
the  ability  to  tell  it.” 

Then,  almost  at  the  same  time  there 
will  come  letters  like  this: 

"Shut  Mapes  off!  He  is  a  blowhard 
and  self -advertiser !  I  grant  that  he 
writes  a  good  article,  but  he  makes  things 
too  rosy  and  will  induce  a  lot  of  people 
to  go  to  keeping  hens  when  they  are  dead 
sure  to  lose.  He  may  do  as  he  says  he 
does  with  his  hens,  but  he  keeps  changing 
his  methods  and  makes  it  seem  too  easy !” 

That  is  a  fair  statement  of  what  we 
get  about  Mapes,  and  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  argument  came  a  challenge  from 
the  “hen  man”  himself: 

"Come  up  and  see  what  we  are  doing: 
Gather  the  eggs  and  feed  the  hens  your¬ 
self.  I  will  show  you  how  a  business 
man  can  care  for  1,500  hens  nights  and 
mornings  and  attend  to  his  regular  job  in 
addition.” 

That  is  what  most  of  us  would  like  to 
learn,  so  I  went  up  into  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y\,  to  see  the  hens.  We  got  to  the 
farm  after  five  p.  m.  and  it  was  time  to 
pick  the  egg  crop.  Some  people  call 
Mapes  a  bluffer  and  others  "the  friend  of 
humanity.”  To  me  lie  did  not  look  like 
either  character  as  he  walked  across  the 
road  to  the  hen  colony.  lie  seemed  like  a 
plain  farmer — a  serious  spectacled  little 
man  who  carries  about,  in  his  head,  sev¬ 
eral  hard  problems  which  he  is  trying  to 
hatch  out. 

The  barn  stands  across  the  road  from 
the  house,  and  the  henhouses  are  on  the 
other  side  of  the  barnyard.  We  have 
given  several  pictures  of  what  Mapes 
calls  his  “Orange  County  house.”  You 
might  call  the  bottom  of  it  a  big  pan  of 
concrete — the  sides  or  walls  turned  up 
about  three  feet.  The  sills  which  support 
the  A-shaped  roof  rest  on  these  concrete 
walls.  As  we  know,  the  rear  part  of  the 
house  is  fitted  off  as  a  sleeping  or  roosting 
room.  All  the  fixtures  in  the  larger  room 
are  arranged  so  that  the  hens  cannot  roost 
on  feed  box  or  water  trough  or  nests. 
They  have  to  go  into  their  bedroom  in 
order  to  sleep.  Mapes  says  he  has  tried 
to  design  a  house  which  will  enable  a  hen 
to  do  her  own  housework  and  take  entire 
care  of  herself — as  far  as  it  is  possible 
for  her  to  do  it.  He  ought  to  design  a 
farmhouse  where  the  women  folks  would 
have  an  easy  time  with  water  and  food 
always  on  hand  and  no  one  ever  late  to 
meals.  Some  of  our  readers  complain  be¬ 
cause  Mapes  claims  a  patent  on  this 
house.  These  critics  say  they  built 
A-shaped  houses  years  ago.  I  am  no 
patent  lawyer  and  do  not  pretend  to  know 
about  this.  Mapes  has  made  some  state¬ 
ments  about  the  time  required  in  picking 
up  eggs.  He  ber.t  me;  my  fingers  were  a 
little  clumsy.  I  dropped  one  egg  and  I 
was  surprised  to  see  Mapes  throw  it  to 
the  liens.  I  was  brought  up  to  believe 
that  was  the  way  to  educate  egg-eaters ! 
It  took  us  a  little  less  than  10  minutes 
to  pick  up  about  1,000  eggs  and  carry 
them  to  the  packing  room,  where  they 
were  to  be  cleaned  and  crated.  That 
seemed  to  be  the  whole  story  for  tin*  night 
work.  Many  of  the  hens  were  out  o»  the 
nearby  meadow  hunting  for  insects,  eat¬ 
ing  grass  or  playing.  A  hopper  of  dry 
mash  in  the  center  of  each  house  satisfied 
them.  Several  of  the  houses  are  kept 
constantly  closed  for  comparison  with  the 
free  range  system,  but  most  of  the  hens 
are  at  large  during  the  day.  They  do  not 
cross  the  road,  and  though  they  are  ac¬ 
tive  White  Leghorns  they  require  less 
range  than  one  would  suppose.  They  do 
not  seem  to  get  very  far  from  that  hopper 
of  dry  mash.  After  supper  we  went  out 
to  find  a  few.  industrious  birds  still  wan¬ 
dering  about,  but  most  of  them  were 
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safely  in  their  sleeping  quarters.  As 
there  are  no  lice  or  mites  in  these  houses 
the  hens  could  not  find  a  more  comfort¬ 
able  place.  It  took  perhaps  10  minutes 
more  to  lock  the  doors  for  the  night  and 
see  that  there  was  water  in  the  troughs. 
That  was  all  for  the  hens — the  little 
chicks  make  another  story. 

Shortly  after  five  in  the  morning 
Mapes  had  me  out  to  watch  the  other 
end  of  a  hen  day.  This  time  it  was  feed¬ 
ing  the  whole  grain.  A  mixture  of  grain 
is  kept  in  a  barrel  or  small  tank  in  each 
house.  This  grain  is  scattered  through 
the  deep  litter  which  covers  the  floor. 
The  hens  were  not  “crazy”  for  it  since 
they  had  the  dry  mash  before  them,  yet 
they  ran  after  Mapes  as  he  threw  the 
grain  out  and  tore  up  the  litter.  When  a 
hen  or  a  hoy  will  work  for  their  food  you 
may  feel  sure  that  they  feel  the  need  of 
it.  About  20  minutes  more  were  con¬ 
sumed  in  feeding  and  watering  the  hens. 
Not  much  watering  was  required,  since 
most  of  the  hens  run  out  where  they  can 
obtain  water  at  the  brook.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  give  water — all  you  have  to  do 
is  turn  a  faucet  and  thus  open  a  pipe 
which  runs  from  the  barn  supply. 

“And  now,"  said  Mapes,  “about  50 
minutes — and  that  ends  the  day.  There 
is  nothing  more  to  do  until  we  pick  up 
the  eggs  again  at  night.  About  once  a 
week  we  can  clean  out  the  houses  and 
see  that  the  litter  is  clean — but  to-day — 
no  more  except  gathering  the  eggs!” 

The  little  chicks  make  a  separate  prop¬ 
osition.  There  were  over  1,200  of  them 
in  two  houses.  You  understand,  no  doubt, 
that  Mapes  uses  the  same  house  for  chicks 
and  pullets.  During  the  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  a  large  flock  of  little  chicks  will  be 
brooded  in  one  of  these  large  houses. 
Then  when  the  young  roosters  are  sold 
off  the  pullets  may  remain  right  in  that 
same  house  for  the  laying  season.  We 
had  an  article  on  page  339  showing  how 
these  chicks  are  brooded  in  large  flocks. 
A  coal  stove  provides  the  heat  for  a  hot- 
water  radiator  under  a  hover.  We  found 
the  little  fellows  stretched  out  content¬ 
edly  under  this  hot  hen.  The  little  ones 
were  fed  on  soaked  bread  crumbs  mixed 
with  oat  flakes.  Mapes  had  a  bucket  of 
milk  in  this  house  with  a  number  of 
loaves  of  stale  bread.  At  night  he  broke 
several  loaves  into  large  pieces  and 
dropped  them  into  the  milk.  The  next 
morning  these  loaves  were  ns  soggy  as  a 
sponge.  Mapes  took  them  in  his  hands 
and  squeezed  the  milk  out  about  as  a 
woman  wrings  out  a  mop.  Then  they 
crumbled  up  and  became  dry  when  mixed 
with  the  oat  flakes.  In  another  house 
the  larger  chicks  were  fed  on  mixed 
broken  grains.  But  Mapes  can  tell  how 
he  does  it  better  than  I  can.  He  is  cer¬ 
tainly  doing  it  and  he  claims  that  he  is 
changing  farm  history  besides  making 
some  money.  “Why  be  the  slave  of  a 
cow?”  says  Mapes,  “when  one  man  can  do 
all  this?  If  dairying  does  not  pay — quit 
it  and  keep  hens.  Go  ‘back  to  the  land’ 
and  feed  the  nation  on  eggs.  I  am  doing 
this  thing  easily — why  not  anyone  who 
has  ordinary  energy  and  sense?”  That 
is  about  the  proposition  which  Mapes 
puts  up,  and  he  wants  to  know  why  it  is 
not  sound ! 

It  certainly  does  sound  right,  but 
Mapes  forgets  one  important  thing — he 
has  become  two-thirds  hen  himself 
through  loug  association  with  his  Leg¬ 
horns.  Geo.  Stanton  took  me  into  his 
garden  and  showed  how  to  raise  ginseng. 
I  have  no  doubt  la*  grew  $1,000  on  an 
acre.  Bight  on  Mapes’s  farm  the  hired 
man,  William,  is  handling  a  small  herd 
of  cows  so  they  give  $70  or  more  profit 
apiece.  Mapes  could  not  do  it,  nor  could 
1  grow  the  ginseng  or  handle  the  hens 
successfully.  For  Mapes  and  Geo.  Stan¬ 
ton  and  William  have  acquired  that  in¬ 
stinct  or  “second  sight”  which  enable 
them  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  which  most 
of  us  find  between  human  and  brute  or 
vegetable.  No  man  ever  learns  this  in¬ 
stinct  from  b<y>ks  and  some  men  cannot 
learn  it  anyway.  There  are  men  who  get 
this  instinct  through  long  years  of  labor 
and  then  forget  that  there  is  any  such 
thing.  That  is  why  they  describe  their 
methods  as  if  the  whole  thing  were  as 
easy  as  walking  down  hill.  Soon  they 
get  to  figuring  that  if  one  hen  or  one  cow 
will  make  so  much,  5,000  will  make  5,000 
times  as  much.  These  men  feel  so  sure 
of  themselves  through  long  practice  that 
they  forget  all  about  the  “law  of  dimin¬ 
ishing  returns.”  Each  man  has  his  limit 


of  profitable  production.  The  limit  may 
be  strength,  laziness,  “bulldog”  or  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  chief  criticism  of  the  “rosy” 
writers  (those  who  are  honest)  is  that 
they  seem  to  forget  all  these  limitations  of 
humanity.  They  have  worked  out  a  plan 
which  succeeds — therefore  anyone  can  do 
it.  Such  attempts  at  logic  are  plausible, 
but  they  are,  in  their  way,  dangerous, 
when  untrained  men  and  women  are  on 
the  edge  of  giving  up  a  city  job  for  an  ex¬ 
periment.  in  farming. 

I  think  Mapes  is  doing  just  what  he 
claims.  I  think  his  system  of  hen-keeping 
pays  him.  I  think  his  house  is  a  wonder 
for  labor  saving  and  general  efficiency. 
At  Hope  Farm  I  confess  that  we  have 
steadily  lost  money  in  poultry  when  we 
got  above  100  birds.  The  trouble  with  us  is 
that  we  have  no  one  who  is  willing  to  learn 
this  private  language  of  a  hen.  We  want 
to  try  one  of  these  Mapes  houses — very 
likely  the  hen  knows  more  about  her 
housekeeping  than  we  do.  But  Mapes 
claims  that  one  man  can  care  for  0,000 
hens.  If  this  includes  replenishing  the 
stock  I  doubt  seriously  if  there  are  50 
men  in  all  this  country  who  could  do  it. 
Frankly,  I  think  it  an  unfortunate  thing 
that  a  system  with  such  evident  merit, 
should  be  “boomed”  too  hard.  Mapes 
seems  to  think  that  a  system  of  this  sort 
will  revolutionize  dairying  and  put  fea¬ 
thers  on  the  cows.  Here  again  I  doubt. 
When  a  man  has  milked  cows  all  his  life 
he  has  picked  up  a  fixed  habit,  and  that 
is  a  hard  thing  to  shake  off.  I  think  a 
few  of  these  houses  might  pay  well  on 
the  average  dairy  farm,  but  I  doubt  if 
one  man  in  500  would  give  personal  at¬ 
tention  to  the  100  unseen  little  things 
which  enabled  us  to  pick  up  1,000  eggs  in 
19  minutes. 


AND  UP- 
WARD 
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THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

II  Is  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  mtulo,  easy  running  separa¬ 
tor  for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;  making  heavy  or  light 
cream.  Uaslgned  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotels  and  privato 
families.  DllTerent  from  this  pic¬ 
ture.  which  Illustrates  our  largo 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  Is 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Western  orders  filied  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
(dairy  Is  large  or  .small,  write 
us  and  obtaiu  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR 


BAINBRIDGE.  N.Y. 


Saves35.550 


Yes  sir,  I’ll  save  you  $35  to  $50/ 

in  the  firstcostnlonoon  thebest, most  modern,  (| 
most  sanitary  and  closest  skimming  cream 
separator  ever  built.  When  you  buy  the 

New  Galloway  Sanitary 

— you  pay  just  one  small  profit  above 
actual  cost  of  materials  and  labor.  Why  pay 
any  dealer  $85  to  $110  for  an  inferior  ma 
chino.  Buy  direct  and  navoono-half.  Get  my 


Special  1913  Offer  and 
90  Days  FREE  TRIAL 

teat  of  thismnehino  right  on  your  farm. 

The  new  Galloway  Sanitary  skims  to  a  trace,  ffonra 


run  in  oil— easy  to  run— ©any  to  clean. 

“  •  *  •  ~ —.000  i  . .  ' 


Backed  by  $25.1 


) bond. 


I  I Stv,  N  UUl  o 

_ _ _  Sold  direct. 

unenws.  Write  for  now  catalog  and 

special  1913  offer  that  will  help  you  got  your  mnehino 
partly  or  entirely  without  coat  in  the  end.  Writ©  today. 

GALLOWAY  COMPANY 

273  Calloway  Station.  Waterloo.  Ia 
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BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


l  have  taken  all  this  space  because  this 
is  a  good  illustration  of  a  class  of  matter 
which  must  come  up  to  every  farm  paper. 
An  editor  must  entertain  his  readers  and 
keep  them  interested.  It  becomes  a  nice 
point  to  know  where  to  stop  in  order  to 
prevent  that  interest  from  running  away 
with  judgment  and  money.  In  the  case 
of  Mtipes — he  has  worked  out  a  good  sys¬ 
tem  which  carries  in  it  25  years  of  hard 
thought  and  work.  When  he  talks  about 
one  man  and  G.000  hens  or  of  chasing  the 
cow  off  the  earth,  Mapes  forgets  liis  25 
years  of  hen-keeping  along  this  line  and 
the  fact  that  no  man  can  hope  to  dupli¬ 
cate  his  record  until  he  also  has  25  years 
of  experience  and  good  hen  blood  to  start 
with.  H.  w.  c. 

“Our  product  is  thoroughly  tested  be¬ 
fore  leaving  the  factory.  No  man  can 
sell  stuff  to-day  that  has  not  been 
tested.”  “We  manage  to  sell  our 
product  without  testing  it.”  “That’s  odd. 
What  do  you  sell?”  “Dynamite.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Herald. 

“Did  your  daughters  marry  rich  mou?” 
“Not  exactly.  One  married  a  farmer, 
and  another  married  an  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer.  But  the  third  may  make  up 
for  all  that.”  “How  so?”  “She’s  en¬ 
gaged  to  a  middleman.” — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

“Don’t  tell  me  there  is  nothing  in  a 
name.”  “What  makes  you  say  that?” 
“We  had  two  men  here,  one  named  Can¬ 
non  and  the  other  Ball.  Well,  Cannon 
was  fired  and  Ball  was  bounced.” — 
Baltimore  American. 
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That  5s  literally  what  you  are  doing  if  you 
are  not  using  J-M  Asbestos  Booling.  For 
all  other  ready  roofings  have  to  be  coated 
about  four  times  during  their  life,  and  the  to¬ 
tal  cost  of  this  is  about  $3.60  per  square — or 
more  than  the  original  cost  of  most  roofings. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 

never  needs  coating  or  graveling.  Its  first  cost  is  the  only  cost.  This  makes  it  the 
cheapest-per-year  roofing  on  the  market.  Due  to  its  stone  (Asbestos)  construction, 
J-M  Asbestos  Hoofing  is  also  absolutely  fire-proof,  rust-proof,  rot-proof  and  acid-proof. 

This  roofing  is  suitable  for  all  types  of  buildings.  Sold  by  hardware  ami  lumber 
dealers  everywhere.  Send  your  order  to  our  nearest  branch  if  not  at  your  dealer’s. 

Wrlto  our  nearest  branch  for  Illustrated  book  No.  I  748 
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PRODUCING  DOUBLE  PETUNIAS  AND 
PORTULACAS. 

1.  Wliat  is  the  Petunia  crossed  with 
to  produce  the  double  flowering  kinds? 
How  is  it  done?  2.  Is  the  double 
l’ortulaca  produced  by  cross  fertilization 
or  selection?  How  are  they  produced  and 
why  do  they  revert  back  to  single  so 
soon?  w.  J.  G.  w. 

Bartlett,  Tenn. 

1.  All  flowers  not  naturally  double  have 
a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  single  form, 
and  the  doubling  must  be  fixed  by  care¬ 
ful  selection.  Mendel’s  theory  of  unit 
characters,  otherwise  allelomorphic  pairs, 
may  be  used  to  explain  the  reversion  to 
single  form,  but  is  not  very  helpful  to 
the  average  layman.  By  selection  or 
“rogueing”  small  variations  in  plants  or 
animals  are  gradually  made  into  a  specific 
difference,  and  permanently  fixed.  In 
doubling,  however,  some  or  the  sporo- 
phylls  or  spore-bearing  leaves  (for  the 
flower  itself  is  a  botanical  transmutation 
of  the  leaf)  are  lost,  and  thus  the 
power  of  reproduction  is  lessened.  This 
varies,  to  some  degree,  according  to  the 
natural  structure  of  the  flower.  Many 
double  flowers  are  entirely  sterile  and 
cannot  be  propagated  by  seed.  The  dou¬ 
ble  Petunias  do  not  bear  seed,  hence 
pollen  from  double  forms  is  applied  to 
emasculated  single  flowers.  The  result 
is  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
progeny  is  single,  but  these  singles  are 
of  superior  color  and  form.  Most  com¬ 
mercial  dealers  sow  “double”  seed  only 
for  their  plant  trade,  thus  getting  a 
proportion  of  doubles  and  a  superior 
strain  of  singles  from  the  one  lot  of 
seed.  Careful  gardeners  propagate  dou¬ 
ble  Petunias  by  cuttings,  especially 
where  desired  for  conservatory  decora¬ 
tion,  but  such  cuttings  do  not  invariably 
give  double  flowers.  The  Petunia  has 
been  amenable  to  hand  pollenization 
both  with  members  of  its  own  immediate 
family,  and  with  its  relative  Nicotiana, 
to  which  species  the  tobacco  belongs. 
Petunias  have  been  wonderfully  improved 
by  this  artificial  pollenization,  followed 
by  careful  selection,  some  California  hy¬ 
bridizers  being  especially  successful,  and  a 
number  of  decorative  forms  have  been 
secured,  other  than  the  doubles.  Hand 
pollenization  of  Petunias  is  done  as  in 
the  case  of  other  flowers;  the  blooms 
selected  are  carefully  emasculated  before 
opening,  and  treated  with  pollen  trans¬ 
ferred-  from  the  desired  flower  when 
the  stigmas  are  receptive,  after  which  the 
treated  flower  is  covered  with  a  bag 
until  the  seed  is  safely  formed.  If  un¬ 
acquainted  with  such  work  you  will  find 
“Plant  Breeding,”  by  Prof.  L.  II.  Bailey 
(price  $1.25),  very  helpful,  as  it  de¬ 
scribes  such  processes  in  full. 

2.  We  have  had  no  experience  in 
breeding  Portulacas,  beyond  selecting 
seed  from  especially  desirable  plants.  In 
our  experience  the  fullest  of  the  double 
Portulacas  gave  a  sparing  yield  of  seed, 
some  being  entirely  sterile,  and  we 
imagine  that  careful  and  persistent  se- 
1‘Ction  is  needed  to  procure  a  good  strain. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  II.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington,  could  give  you  further 
information  as  to  plant-breeding  work 
connected  with  both  flowers.  E.  'r.  it. 


BARBERRIES  FROM  CUTTINGS. 

On  page  635  there  is  an  article  on 
propagating  Japan  barberry  in  which  you 
Mato  it  can  be  done  either  by  cuttings 
or  layers.  Will  you  explain  how  it 
should  be  done  with  cuttings? 

Worcester,  Mass.  h.  e.  s. 

Make  cuttings  of  ripe  wood  in  tht  Fall, 
at  the  time  when  leaves  have  made  full 
growth,  so  that  they  will  part  from 
the  stem  without  injuring  adjacent  buds. 
The  cuttings  should  be  from  six  to  10 
inches  long,  and  are  set  deeply,  with 
just  an  inch  or  two  above  the  surface. 
P>e  sure  that  the  soil  is  packed  very 
firmly  about  the  base  of  the  cutting; 
in  many  cases  this  firming  of  the  soil 
at  the  bottom  is  the  whole  secret  of 
success.  In  a  small  garden  it  is  often 
convenient  to  set  the  cuttings  where 
1  hpy  are  to  remain  permanently;  a  deep 
loamy  soil,  well  worked,  is  desirable. 
■u  Setting  in  nursery  rows,  a  line  is 
placed  and  a  trench  opened  by  insert¬ 
ing  a  spade  full  depth  and  pressing  it 
over  to  make  a  V-shaped  opening;  the 
cuttings  are  placed  along  the  straight 
cute,  two  to  four  inches  apart,  and  the 
«oil  then  drawn  against  them,  well 


tamped  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
No  manure  should  be  used.  A  light 
mulch  of  litter  may  be  put  over  the 
cuttings  after  the  ground  freezes,  merely 
to  prevent  heaving,  but  there  should  be 
no  harbor  for  mice.  Root  formation 
begins,  in  such  plants,  at  a  low  tem¬ 
perature,  and  there  is  soil  warmth  below 
while  conditions  for  growth  are  not 
favorable  above  ground.  A  great  va¬ 
riety  of  other  shrubs  and  trees  may  be 
propagated  in  the  same  way  as  the  bar¬ 
berries. 


THE  CURRANT  BORER. 

I  am  sending  you  a  branch  broken 
from  a  currant  bush.  I  noticed  that  some 
of  the  branches  bore  smaller  leaves  and 
fruit  than  others,  and  these  soon  with¬ 
ered,  and  finally  dried  up.  On  breaking 
the  branch,  I  found  the  pith  gone*,  and 
in  its  place  a  fine  black  powder.  Split¬ 
ting  the  stem,  I  found  the  enclosed  worm. 
Will  you  tell  me  what  it  is,  and  if  any¬ 
thing  can  be  done  for  it? 

I  sank  a  tin  can  in  my  garden  with 
a  small  hole  in  it,  filling  the  can  with 
water.  A  few  days  ago,  when  the  water 
was  low,  I  found  a  quantity  of  cut  worms 
had  crawled  through  the  hole  into  the 
can  to  be  drowned.  This  may  be  a  good 
thing  to  know.  m.  d. 

Revere,  Mass. 

The  marauder  in  this  case  is  the 
currant  borer,  which  causes  injury,  and 
sometimes  death  to  both  currants  and 
gooseberries.  The  first  season  of  attack 
the  infested  stalks  look  unthrifty,  and 
the  following  season  they  fail  to  leaf 
out.  The  parent  of  the  borer  is  a  small 
clear-winged  moth ;  the  borer  a  yellowish 
grub.  It  works  through  the  center  of 
the  cane,  hibernating  near  the  base  of 
the  stalk,  resuming  its  work  in  Spring. 
In  June  the  moth  emerges  through  a 
hole  which  is  cut  by  the  borer  before  it 
transforms.  The  only  method  of  con¬ 
trol  is  cutting  and  burning  the  infested 
stalks,  as  the  enclosed  grub  is  out  of 
the  reach  of  insecticides.  Go  over  the 
bushes  in  Spring  and  Fall,  cutting  out 
at  the  base  any  stalks  that  by  reason 
of  their  withered  or  unthrifty  appearance 
suggest  the  presence  of  the  borer.  Regu¬ 
lar  pruning  aids  in  the  control  of  the 
borer,  while  benefiting  the  bushes. 


CATERPILLAR  QUESTIONS. 

Is  it  possible  that  our  common  cater¬ 
pillar  and  the  Gypsy  or  Brown-tail  moths 
interbreed?  The  nests  have  a  different 
appearance  here  this  Spring.  The 
Brown-tails  seem  to  be  in  the  caterpillar 
nests.  If  they  should  interbreed  would 
not  that  have  a  tendency  to  run  the 
Brown-tails  out?  a.  d.  l. 

Carlisle,  Mass. 

We  are  in  somewhat  of  a  quandary  as 
to  what  the  correspondent  means  by  “our 
common  caterpillar,”  for  a  good  many 
caterpillars  seem  to  be  fairly  common  this 
year.  Perhaps  the  Apple-tree  tent-cater¬ 
pillar,  however,  is  the  most  noticeable 
one  throughout  the  couutry  this  season. 
It  builds  white,  tent-like,  silken  nests  in 
the  crotches  of  apple  trees,  cherry  trees 
and  other  fruit  trees.  It  bids  fair  in 
some  localities,  to  completely  defoliate 
many  of  the  trees  upon  which  it  is 
present.  The  Apple-tree  tent-caterpillar 
belongs  to  the  family,  Lasiocampidie 
while  the  Brown-tail  moth  and  the 
Gypsy  moth  belong  to  the  family  Lipari- 
da>.  In  other  words,  these  moths  are  not 
closely  related  and,  therefore,  they  would 
certainly  not  be  apt  to  interbreed  in  na¬ 
ture.  In  fact,  we  would  undoubtedly  be 
safe  in  saying  that  the  Gypsy  and 
Brown-tail  moths  do  not  interbreed  with 
the  moths  of  the  Apple-tree  tent-caterpil¬ 
lars.  We  are  also  safe  in  going  S3  far 
as  to  say  that  the  Gypsy  and  Brown-tail 
moths,  although  they  belong  to  the  same 
family  and  are  fairly  closely  related,  do 
not  interbreed.  At  least,  no  one  has  ever 
observed  them  to  do  so  and  all  the  ob¬ 
servations  that  have  been  made  on  the 
habits  and  life  histories  of  these  insects 
substantiate  such  a  conclusion.  Although 
those  two  moths  exist  in  the  same  terri¬ 
tory  side  by  side  in  New  England,  yet 
each  remains  very  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  other  in  habits,  life  history, 
color,  size,  shape,  and  other  distinctive 
features. 

Inbreeding  or  crossing  between  two 
widely  separated  species  of  animals  tends 
to  destroy  the  species  itself.  Just  as  the 
correspondent  says,  if  the  common  cater¬ 
pillars  did  interbreed  with  the  Brown- 
tail  moths  the  tendency  would  be  to  “run 
the  Brown-tails  out.”  This  is  contrary  to 
nature,  for  in  nature  there  is  an  t  ffort 
always  to  preserve  the  species.  There¬ 
fore,  in  nature,  interbreeding  is  avoided 
as  a  general  rule.  There  seem  to  be  some 


exceptions  to  this  rule  among  insects,  for 
there  are  certain  forms  of  butterflies  that 
are  supposed  to  be  hybrids  between  two 
different  species.  Perhaps  there  are  just 
enough  exceptions  to  prove  the  rule. 

g'lENN  W.  IIEKRICK. 


Cutworm  Poison. — Apparently  cut¬ 
worms  are  not  doing  as  much  damage 
this  year  as  last.  Be  ready  for  them 
when  they  do  appear.  A  poisoned  bait 
is  best.  The  following  suggestion  is 
taken  from  Bulletin  112  of  the  Florida 
Experiment  Station : 

“A  poison  bait  that  has  been  used 
satisfactorily  by  truck-growers  in 
Florida  is  made  by  mixing  bran  with 
Paris  green  in  the  proportions  of  one 
pound  of  the  latter  to  50  of  bran.  It 
should  be  mixed  dry,  and  then  moistened 
with  enough  water  (to  which  a  little 
sugar  or  syrup  has  been  added)  to  make 
the  whole  mass  wet  but  .not  sloppy.  A 
little  of  this  can  be  placed  near  each 
plant  which  it  is  desired  to  protect. 
The  worms  seem  to  prefer  this  bran 
even  to  green  vegetation.  It  will  require 
about  10  pounds  of  the  bait  per  acre. 
In  New  Zealand  they  use  salt  instead  of 
sugar  or  syrup  in  the  water  with  which 
the  bran  is  moistened.  Just  enough  salt 
is  used  to  enable  one  to  taste  it  in  the 
water.  Some  truck-growers  prefer  to 
use  cotton-seed  meal  instead  of  bran. 
In  this  case  they  use  about  a  teaspoonful 
of  Paris  green  to  a  quart  of  meal.” 


“Do  you  think  that  your  son  has  any 
ambitions  to  be  a  merchant  prince?” 
“No;  he  says  that  he  will  be  very  well 
contented  with  the  profits  of  a  middle¬ 
man.” — Buffalo  Express. 

“Now,  Tommy,”  said  Mrs.  Bull,  “I 
want  you  to  be  good  while  I  am  out.” 
“I’ll  be  good  for  five  cents,”  replied 
Tommy.  “Tommy,”  she  said,  “I  want 
you  to  remember  that  you  cannot  be  a 
son  of  mine  unless  you  are  good  for 
nothing.” — Credit  Lost. 

“I  HEV  come  to  tell  yez,  Mrs.  Malone,  ! 
that  yer  husband  met  with  an  accident.” 
“An’  what  is  it  now?”  wailed  Mrs.  Ma¬ 
lone.  “He  was  overcome  by  the  heat, 
mum.”  “Overcome  by  the  heat,  was  he? 
An’  how  did  it  happen?”  "He  fell  into 
the  furnace  over  at  the  foundrv,  mum.” — 
Tit-Bits. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
U.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

MEMORY  IMPROVED 

Since  Leaving  Off  Coffee. 

Many  persons  suffer  from  poor  mem¬ 
ory  who  never  suspect  coffee  has  anything 
to  do  with  it. 

The  drug — caffeine — in  coffee,  acts  in¬ 
juriously  on  the  nerves  and  heart,  caus¬ 
ing  imperfect  circulation,  too  much  blood 
in  the  brain  at  one  time,  too  little  in  an¬ 
other  part.  This  often  causes  a  dullness 
which  makes  a  good  memory  nearly  im¬ 
possible. 

“I  am  nearly  70  years  old  and  did  not 
know  that  coffee  was  the  cause  of  the 
stomach  and  heart  trouble  I  suffered  from 
for  many  years,  until  about  four  years 
ago,”  writes  a  Ivans,  woman. 

“A  kind  neighbor  induced  me  to  quit 
coffee  and  try  Postum.  I  had  been  suf¬ 
fering  severely  and  was  greatly  reduced 
in  flesh.  After  using  Postum  a  little 
while  I  found  myself  improving.  My 
heart  beats  became  regular  and  now  I 
seldom  ever  notice  any  symptoms  of  my 
old  stomach  trouble  at  all.  My  nerves 
are  steady  and  my  memory  decidedly  bet¬ 
ter  than  while  I  was  using  coffee. 

“I  like  the  taste  of  Postum  fully  as 
well  as  coffee.” 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Write  for  booklet,  “The 
Road  to  WeUviHe.” 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms. 

Regular  (must  be  boiled). 

Instant  Postum  doesn’t  require  boiling 
but  is  prepared  instantly  by  stirring  a 
level  teaspoonful  in  an  ordinary  cup  of 
hot  water,  which  makes  it  right  for  most 
persons. 

A  big  cup  requires  more  and  some 
people  who  like  strong  things  put  in  a 
heaping  spoonful  and  temper  it  with  a 
large  supply  of  cream. 

Experiment  until  you  know  the  amount 
that  pleases  your  palate  and  have  it 
served  that  way  in  the  future. 

“There’s  a  Reason”  for  I’ostum. 


Make  $4  to  $8  more  per  acre  from  your  Peas, 
Timothy,  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Flax,  Vetch,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Don't  knock  olt  the  seed  and  leaves  with  a 
rake  or  tedder.  Equip  your  mower  with  a 

“THORNBURGH” 

Sido-Oolivory 

BUNCHER  AND  WINDROWER 

Saves  all  the  seed  and  leaves  and  half  the 
labor.  Does  away  with  extra  trips  over  the 
Held  with  dump-rake,  side-delivery-rake  and 
tedder.  Crop  Is  deposited  to  side  out  of  the  way 
of  mower  and  team  on  next  round  and  Is  left 
in  loose  hollow  bunches  or  windrows,  heads 
and  leaves  in  center  and  the  stems,  which 
hold  the  sap,  sticking  out. 

NO  BLEACHING— CURES  QUICKER— FITS  ANY  MOWER 
NO  SEED  OR  LEAVES  WASTED 

If  you  are  not  one  of  the  100,000  satisfied 
users,  write  today  for  free  catalog  and  give 
your  Dealer’s  name. 


THE  THORNBURGH  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  H  BOWLING  GREEN.  OHIO 


Saves  a  Man  and  Team 


Operated 
by  the  man 
on  the  load. 


Operated  with 
gasoline 
engine. 
Drum  holds 
240  ft  of  rope. 


Ireland  Hay  Hoist 


A  powerful  machine  that  saves  time  and  labor  in 
storing  hay  and  in  other  hoisting.  Used  In  con¬ 
nection  with  harpoon  fork  or  sling.  Attach  it  to 
your  own  engine.  Works  strongly  and  steadily. 
Safe  and  easy  to  operate.  Under  instant  control. 
Pulley  to  suit  your  engine.  Guaranteed  as  rep¬ 
resented.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
IRELAND  MACHINE  *  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  14,  Norwich,  New  York. 


Profit  by  Spraying 

Get  Free  Book.  Banish  disease  and  blight 
—  kill  Insects.  Use  sprayer  that  does  most 

wou£  Brown’s  Auto  Spray  T 

Has  Auto  Pop  Nozzle.  Most  powerful, 
eltielent,  economical  tor  light  work.  40 
sizes  and  styles— hand  and  power  outfits.  v 

Blown  s  Non- Clog  Atomic  Nozzle  for  larger  sprayers. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

28  Jay  Street_ Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Calendar  and  CD  EC 

Directions  lllLk 


CHDAY 

|v  If  ljk  I  We  make  Bucket,  Barrel. 
ll|  w  w  Knapsack,  4-Row  Potato 
Um  p  Sprayers,  Power  Orchard  Rigs  — 

P  Sprayers  of  all  kinds  for  all  purposes. 

Automatic  liquid  agitators  and  strainer  cleaners — 
up-to-date  sprayer  line.  Ask  for  free  spraying  book. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  1  I  th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Our  Improved  1913 

ACRE-AN-HOUR  SIFTER 


bents  every  hand  implement  for  killing  Potato 
Bugs*  Cabtwge  Worms,  etc.  Applies  Plaster, 
Lime,  etc.,  mixed  with  Paris  Green  or  Arsenate 
of  Lead.  Regulates  to  cover  big  or  little  plants, 
also  to  apply  any  quantitv  of  any  kind  of 
manufactured  dry  Insecticides.  Will  operate 
as  fast  as  desired.  Better,  easier  and  faster 
than  any  $5, $10, or  $l5spray  pump.  Insiston 
your  dealer  showing  you  this  wonderful  little 
implement.  Prepaid,  ?5c.  Circulars. 

At’  Ik  E-AN -HO  1'  U  SIFTER  CO. 
Dept,  B,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


IT  PAYS  TO  USE 

FARMOGERM 

THE  STANDARD  INOCULATION 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATORS 


ON  SOY  BEANS  -  COW  PEAS 
VETCH  -  CLOVERS  -  ALFALFA 
FREE  BOOK  NO.  64 

ERP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO..  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


THRESHERS 
HORSE  POWERS 
SAW  MACHINES 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 
Don’t  bun  any  of  the  above  till  you  get  our  Catalog  and 
reasonable  prices.  VVe’ll  surprise  you.  Hundreds  testify 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  counsel.  Send  for  new  191? 
Catalog  full  of  pictures.  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS, 
14  South  Street,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


Protect  Your  Hay! 

ery  pound  of  hay  spoiled  by  rain  or  rust 
or  mildew  is  money  thrown  away . 

Rust- Proof  Metal  Stack  Covers 


Pay  for  Themselves  on  One  Stack 

These  corrugated  galvanized  Metal  Stack  covers 
save  all  the  hay  just  as  well  as  barns  or  sheds.  Made 
in  light  interlocking  sections  that  a  15-year-old  boy  can  put 
together.  Two  boys  cover  a  stack  20x40  feet  in  a  few  minutes. 

Wind-proof,  water-tight,  rust-proof,  last  a  lifetime. 

Farmer  Agents  Wanted.  Write  today  for  descriptive 
circular,  prices  and  special  terms  to  Farmer  Agents. 

Metal  Cover  Co.f  n  s.  Despiaines  st.,  Chicago 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  «c  protect  sub- 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscriber  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  tune  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  w  riting  the  advertiser. 


That  is  what  you  may  call  a  “human  document” 
on  page  734  in  the  story  of  a  farm  boy  and  his 
father.  You  may  ask  why  we  do  not  give  this  space 
to  some  “thinker”  who  could  analyze  the  relation 
between  father  and  son.  We  prefer  the  real  thing — 
the  human  side  of  the  story.  Our  people  do  not 
need  to  have  such  things  explained  and  analyzed. 
Give  them  the  truth  or  the  true  feelings  of  boy  aud 
father  and  they  will  think  out  the  problem  in  their 
own  way.  They  will  be  all  the  better  for  doing 
their  own  thinking  I  That  is  why  we  try  to  give  all 
sides  and  then  leave  the  analysis  to  the  reader. 


* 


There  are  thousands  of  bushels  of  A1  “spuds”  in  this 
valley  for  which  we  cannot  even  get  a  market  at  15 
cents  per  hundred  pounds.  What  do  you  pay  i  They 
were  worth  but  30  cents  when  you  were  importing  at 
two  cents  per  pound  or  better  last  Spring.  W  hat  s 
wrong?  G*  L  HATCH. 

Idaho. 

At  our  local  store  potatoes  are  selling  at  35  cents 
a  peek !  The  “two  blades  of  grass”  men  will  tell  us 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  farmers  to  raise  two  bushels 
of  potatoes  where  one  grew  before.  That  looks  to 
us  a  good  way  to  grow  behind  so  far  that  you  will 
get  lost.  We  see  at  once  the  folly  of  this  “two  blades 
of  grass”  theory  as  applied  to  potatoes.  It  is  much 
the  same  with  those  Western  farmers  who  are  sell¬ 
ing  liay  at  $6  per  ton.  Double  the  crop  and  you  get 
less  for  it!  We  have  had  some  long  and  learned 
arguments  to  prove  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
35-cent  dollar.  For  each  such  argument  we  have  100 
or  more  actual  cases  like  the  above.  Others  may 
call  statistical  guff  conclusive  evidence — we  go  by 
the  facts  iu  the  lives  of  our  people. 

♦ 


At  “commencement”  this  year  various  “prominent 
citizens”  will  hold  forth  at  our  agricultural  colleges 
and  discuss  the  essential  things  of  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation.  This  system  of  education  is  now  more  than 
50  years  old.  It  has  gained  a  place  of  power  and 
makes  use  each  year  of  many  millions  of  public 
money.  The  average  commencement  orator  paints 
the  glory  of  agricultural  education  and  shows  what 
it  has  done  to  profit  the  farmer.  Thus  far  there  has 
been  but  little  criticism.  Most  speakers  seem  to  feel 
that  only  the  favorable  side  of  the  question  should 
be  spoken.  This  year  we  hope  some  of  the  Speakers 
will  get  away  from  the  old  tale  of  joy  and  discuss 
this  question : 

“What  has  the  agricultural  college  done  to  fight 
the  battle  of  the  common  farmer f” 

The  fact  is  that  a  large  and  increasing  proportion 
of  our  best  farmers  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
believe  that  the  agricultural  colleges  are  acquiring 
that  cowardice  which  so  often  comes  with  pros¬ 
perity.  The  belief  grows  that  many  of  these  colleges 
are  more  concerned  about  their  annual  appropria¬ 
tions  than  about  fighting  the  various  interests  which 
are  so  largely  responsible  for  the  35-cent  dollar. 
The  endowed  colleges  are  notoriously  cowardly,  for 
they  do  not  dare  criticize  the  hand  which  feeds 
them — or  the  work  which  that  hand  has  done.  It 
was  part  of  the  dream  of  those  who  established  the 
agricultural  colleges  that  these  institutions  should 
be  free  to  fight  for  the  farmer.  For  the  bulletin  can 
never  take  the  place  of  the  battle  which  must  he 
fought  by  some  one  in  behalf  of  our  plain  farmers. 
Our  colleges  have  done  great  work  in  teaching  and 
encouraging  improved  farming,  and  have  given  a 
certain  dignity  to  agriculture.  Now  comes  the  time 
when  increased  production  and  dignity  will  not  add 
to  the  35-cent  dollar.  Any  such  addition  means  a 
battle — not  a  bulletin,  a  battle  in  which  the  pioneers 
must  expect  to  he  hurt  Now  will  some  commence¬ 
ment  orator  gird  on  his  armor  and  speak  these  evi¬ 
dent  truths?  The  time  has  come  when  the  farmers 
need  some  one  in  authority  to  fight  for  them.  The 
agricultural  college  ought  to  do  this.  If  it  does  not 
the  farmers  will  find  some  friend  who  will  do  so, 
and  pass  the  college  by,  or  they  will  gain  control  of 
the  colleges  and  make  them  fight! 


The  Congressional  “rider”  is  a  legal  thief  which 
has  stolen  millions  of  dollars  from  the  public.  There 
will  be  some  graft  or  special  privilege  which  could 
not  possibly  pass  through  Congress  if  advocated  by 
Itself.  Some  long-headed  lawyer  tacks  this  proposi¬ 
tion  as  an  amendment  upon  a  bill  which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  The  friends  of  this  honest  measure 
find  that  they  cannot  pass  it  unless  they  accept  this 
dishonest  amendment  So  the  honest  bill  goes 
through  with  this  hateful  “rider”  galling  its  back 
and  sides.  The  President  usually  finds  that  he  must 
sign  or  veto  the  whole  tliiug,  so  skillfully  have  the 
lawyers  grafted  the  rider  to  the  honest  horse.  It  is 
now  proposed  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to 
permit  the  President  to  veto  any  such  “rider”  sepa¬ 
rately  from  the  entire  bill.  This  would  be  a  most 
useful  extension  of  the  President’s  power.  There 
might  be  a  few  cases  where  good  features  would  be 
cut  out  of  a  bad  bill,  but  for  one  such  case  there 
would  be  100  chances  to  kick  a  drone  or  criminal 
“rider”  off  the  working  horse. 

* 

Over  a  month  ago  we  told  how  the  New  York 
Senate  voted  2S  to  21  that  Stephen  J.  Stilwell  was 
not  guilty  of  “official  misconduct.”  One  reason  why 
the  Senate  dared  not  clear  itself  was  found  in  this 
sinister  remark  which  was  whispered  around  the 
capital  just  before  the  vote  was  taken: 

“ Steve  will  squeal  if  it  goes  against  him!” 

After  this  “vindication"  Stilwell  had  the  chance  to 
resign  or  face  criminal  prosecution  before  a  jury. 
He  chose  the  latter,  perhaps  forgetting  that  while 
“squealing”  might  frighten  some  Senators  it  would 
not  move  jurymen.  He  was  found  guilty,  loses  his 
seat  in  the  Senate  and  faces  a  sentence  of  four  to 
eight  years  in  prison.  We  do  not  follow  this  up  to  tor¬ 
ment  Stilwell  or  to  expose  the  Senators  who  voted 
for  him.  Let  us  go  right  to  the  head  of  the  evil. 
Stilwell  and  the  Senators  who  tried  to  whitewash 
him  are  merely  products  of  our  present  political  sys¬ 
tem.  You  can  hardly  expect  anything  else  so  long 
as  outside  bosses  dictate  nominations  and  elections. 
The  remedy,  as  we  see  it,  is  to  put  the  nomination 
of  candidates  right  into  the  hands  of  the  people  and 
make  them  personally  responsible. 

# 

During  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  been  asked 
to  help  adjust  differences  between  nurserymen  and 
buyers  over  the  quality  of  trees.  In  one  case  the 
customer  had  ordered  trees  of  the  largest  size  and 
received  yearlings  or  small  whips.  The  latter 
chanced  to  be  just  exactly  the  size  we  have  planted 
this  year.  In  another  case  the  buyer  ordered  small 
yearling  trees  and  received  large  ones  for  wnich 
the  nurseryman  usually  charged  a  higher  price.  In 
each  case  the  nurseryman  evidently  ran  out  of  the 
sort  of  tree  ordered  and  paid  for  aud  substituted 
auother  size.  Now  we  could  take  both  large  and 
small  sizes,  plant  them  and  develop  them  into  good 
trees.  With  a  small  order,  if  the  trees  were  clean 
and  healthy,  we  should  feel  inclined  to  accept  and 
plant  them.  We  should  make  the  nurseryman  un¬ 
derstand,  however,  that  never  again  would  he  get  a 
cent  of  our  money  for  any  substituted  trees.  If  he 
ever  tried  it  again  we  would  haunt  him  day  and 
night  We  find  people,  however,  who  feel  that  there 
'is  a  principle  involved,  and  they  will  accept  no 
compromise  whatever.  These  gor  so  far  as  to  throw 
the  trees  aside  and  demand  their  money  back. 

* 

Samuel  D.  Willard  died  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  on 
May  23.  Mr.  Willard  was  78  years  old.  Born  near 
Lake  Cayuga  lie  lived  his  life  in  Central  New  York, 
and  in  his  prime  was  a  notable  figure  iu  farming 
and  horticultural  circles.  For  years  no  gathering 
of  farmers  or  fruit  growers  could  be  complete  with¬ 
out  the  sturdy,  forceful  figure  of  Mr.  Willard.  The 
energy  of  the  man  in  those  days  was  remarkable. 
Bluff  and  outspoken,  lie  stood  for  a  rugged  honesty 
and  sterling  character  which  was  never  questioned. 
We  well  remember  Mr.  Willard  at  Syracuse  when 
the  N.  Y\  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association  was  or¬ 
ganized.  His  strong  personality  and  hard  sense  did 
much  to  hold  together  the  little  band  who  had  gath¬ 
ered  there  to  build  a  new  society.  At  the  State  Fair, 
too,  Mr.  Willard  insisted  that  every  child  that  came 
carrying  a  bouquet  of  flowers  should  be  admitted 
free.  Mr.  Willard  held  many  offices,  and  was  worthy 
of  higher  ones.  This  strong,  rugged  character  has 
passed  on  into  the  unseen  country  where  most  of  the 
brave  “old  guard”  have  preceded  him.  He  will  be 
remembered  lovingly  by  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  in  years  past  have  been  helped  and 
strengthened  by  his  words  and  example.  There  are 
men  who  find  it  hard  to  grow  old  after  the  bloom 
and  joy  of  power  have  fled.  Blessed  is  he  who  can 
carry  the  best  of  his  youth  along  with  him  and  find 
recompense  in  the  love  and  respect  of  those  whom 
he  has  helped. 


While  America  gave  the  potato  to  the  world  it 
has  remained  for  Germany  to  show  how  to  utilize 
the  crop.  The  German  crop  is  five  or  six  times  as 
large  as  that  produced  in  this  country.  We  all  know 
how  a  few  million  bushels  above  au  ordinary  crop 
will  drive  prices  paid  to  farmers  down  to  a  few 
cents.  That  is  because  we  have  not  developed  the 
potato  industry  as  Germany  has.  That  country  has 
given  the  world  cheap  potato  alcohol,  several  kinds 
of  potato  flour  and  dried  potatoes  for  stock  feeding. 
The  Germans  have  now  found  a  way  of  drying  the 
potato  tops  so  as  to  make  a  good  cattle  food.  In 
this  country  about  all  our  people  have  done  is  to 
produce  starch  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  use  of  po¬ 
tatoes  as  food.  We  ought  to  be  making  cheap  alco¬ 
hol  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  gasoline  and  fuel. 
The  Germans  are  far  ahead  of  Americans  in  utiliz¬ 
ing  such  products.  Perhaps  that  is  because  they  are 
obliged  to  use  them. 

* 

We  ask  you  to  study  the  election  figures  of  these 
22  Senators  on  page  659.  Only  one  of  them  polled 
a  bare  majority  of  the  total  vote.  This  one  did  it 
because  his  party  was  “pledged”  for  direct  primar¬ 
ies.  Here  is  our  old  friend  Frank  Godfrey  with 
only  35  per  cent,  of  the  vote  of  his  district,  Thomas 
B.  Wilson  with  44  per  cent.,  or  Thomas  II.  Bussey 
with  only  38  per  cent !  Or,  take  the  case  of  Elou 
II.  Brown.  He  received  only  38  per  cent,  of  the 
total  vote  aud  ran  only  1S3  votes  ahead  of  liis  near¬ 
est  competitor.  Not  one  of  these  men  can  possibly 
claim  that  by  his  vote  iu  the  Senate  he  represented 
the  people  of  his  district  on  direct  primaries.  We 
are  safe  in  saying  that  not  one  of  them  could  now 
he  renominated  by  a  direct  primary  nor  do  we  think 
one  of  them  could  be  re-elected  in  au  election  this 
year.  Five  years  ago  we  made  much  the  same  state¬ 
ment  about  15  Senators  who  opposed  Gov.  Hughes 
in  his  efforts  to  reform  tlie  insurance  department. 
The  politicians  laughed  at  our  statement,  but  only 
two  of  these  Senators  went  back  to  Albany.  Of  these 
one  (lied  aud  the  other  was  expelled.  We  feel  sure 
that  the  majority  of  these  22  Senators  will  see  the 
weakness  of  their  position  and  support  the  direct 
primary  bill  at  the  extra  session. 

* 

On  page  658  we  printed  a  letter  from  a  farmer 
who  sold  hay  at  $6  per  ton.  At  the  same  time  hay 
of  no  better  quality  was  costing  us  over  $21.50  at 
our  freight  station  in  northern  New  Jersey.  Since 
then  other  farmers  in  the  Central  West  have  told 
much  the  same  story.  Here  comes  the  other  party 
— the  consumer : 

We  would  think  those  farmers  would  place  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  The  It.  N.-Y*.  and  get  something  for  their 
hay,  aud  at  the  same  time  give  us  teamers  a  chance 
to  get  our  hay  at  a  reasonable  price.  1  could  use  two 
carloads  a  week  and  would  he  pleased  to  pay  more 
than  $6  per  ton.  w.  J.  SWIFT. 

Massachusetts. 

How  are  these  two  ends  to  get  past  the  middle¬ 
men  and  tie  themselves  together?  Of  course  the 
man  who  buys  a  carload  of  hay  must  have  some 
guarantee  of  grade  or  standard  before  he  pays  for 
it.  The  first  question  these  consumers  ask  is 
whether  they  can  expect  square  dealing  from  au 
individual  farmer.  When  they  buy  from  a  dealer 
in  an  Eastern  town  they  can  hold  him  responsible. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  wants  his  money 
in  advance  when  dealing  with  an  individual  who 
is  a  stranger  to  him.  Here  we  see  the  advantage 
of  co-operative  business.  The  farmers  in  an  Eastern 
locality  can  combine  for  buying  their  supplies.  For 
instance  there  is  an  exchange  in  the  Hudson  Valley 
through  which  farmers  buy  hay,  feed  and  other  sup¬ 
plies.  Let  Western  farmers  who  have  hay  or  grain 
to  sell  combine  and  thus  control  a  fair-sized  quan¬ 
tity  and  establish  regular  grades  for  which  the  so¬ 
ciety  is  responsible.  Then  the  buying  exchange  in 
the  East  can  safely  buy  from  the  selling  exchange  in 
the  West,  and  iu  this  way  the  producers  are  also 
the  middlemen.  This  will  be  cheaper  and  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  than  individual  dealing.  There  is  a  great 
opportunity  in  this  for  direct  business. 


BREVITIES. 

If  you  do  not  like  people  who  are  “straight-laced’ 
would  you  have  them  crooked? 

Now  they  tells  us  that  the  average  horse  lias  a  stom¬ 
ach  capacity  of  nine  quarts,  while  the  cow  can  hold  o- 
gallons ! 

At  one  time  Germany  encouraged  the  use  of  peat 
moors  and  swamps  for  fuel  peat.  Now  the  scarcity  «>i 
meat  is  such  that  peat  cutting  will  be  stopped  aim 
these  moors  and  swamps  fitted  up  for  pastures. 

British  seed  growers,  dealers  and  farmers  are  ask 
ing  for  a  Government  seed-testing  station.  At  present 
this  work  is  not  done  there  under  official  auspices  wince 
put  British  seeds  at  a  disadvantage  on  the  continent, 
where  there  are  about  300  testing  stations. 

The  Georgian  Bay  Canal,  which  will  provide  a  water¬ 
way  for  large  steamers  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  t  1 
ocean,  will  cost  $125,000,000.  and  will  be  financed  b. 
the  Canadian  Government.  It  will  form  a  wondertui 
outlet  for  the  crops  of  the  Canadian  Northwest. 
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THEY  ARE  MINORITY  SENATORS. 

On  page  6o9  we  printed  the  names  of 
22  New  York  State  Senators  who  voted 
against  the  direct  primary  bill  introduced 
by  Governor  Sulzer.  One  of  our  readers 
tries  to  make  the  point  that  these  men, 
having  been  elected  by  a  majority  of  votes 
in  their  district,  are  carrying  out  the 
wishes  of  the  people  who  sent  them  to 
Albany.  In  order  to  show  the  real  con¬ 
dition  of  their  backing,  we  print  their 
names  again,  with  the  vote  each  man 
received,  and  the  total  vote  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  at  this  same  election,  with  the  per 


cent,  of  such  vote 

actually 

cast  for 

these 

candidates : 

Personal 

Per  cent 
Total  Total 

Senator. 

Vote. 

A’oto. 

Vote. 

Geo.  A.  Blauvelt.  .  . 

.  12,054 

23,082 

5695 

John  F.  Healy . 

.  20,023 

51,085 

4195 

John  1>.  Stivers... 

.  1 4,450 

31,542 

40% 

11  v.  M.  Sage . 

.  20,007 

44,385 

45% 

Loren  11.  White.  .  . 

.  14,393 

38,060 

38% 

Seth  G.  Heaeock... 

.  11,403 

31,125 

37% 

James  A.  Emerson. 

.  9,775 

22,155 

44% 

Herbert  P.  Coats. . 

.  11,609 

26,023 

45% 

Elon  It.  Brown... 

.  12,158 

31,879 

35% 

Wm.  Beckham . 

.  12,007 

33,861 

30% 

Ralph  W.  Thomas. 

.  13,50.3 

31 ,023 

44% 

J.  By.  Walters... 

.  15,452 

47,140 

33% 

Chas.  .T.  Hewett.  . 

.  12,031 

27,435 

47% 

John  F.  Murtaugh. 

.  14,144 

30,700 

40% 

Thos.  B.  Wilson  .  .  . 

.  12,07.3 

27.492 

44% 

Thos.  14.  Bussey... 

.  9,880 

25,854 

38% 

Geo.  F.  Argetsinger 

.  10,002 

28,994 

35% 

Wm.  L.  Orinrod... 

.  10,759 

30,354 

35% 

Geo.  F.  Thompson. 

.  10,557 

27,103 

39% 

John  F.  Malone.  .  . 

.  11.711 

32,849 

36% 

Sand.  .T.  Hamsperger  12,275 

26,1 45 

47% 

Frank  N.  Godfrey.. 

.  13,392 

37,163 

35% 

In  vieAV  of  these 

figures, 

Avbat  childish 

nonsense  it  is  for  these  men  to  say  that 
they,  in  their  vote  against  direct  prim¬ 
aries,  represent  the  real  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  their  districts.  With  one  ex¬ 
ception  these  men  failed  to  receive  any¬ 
thing  like  a  majority  of  the  total  votes 
cast.  Senator  Geo.  A.  Blauvelt  received 
56%  of  the  total  vote  of  his  district. 
In  his  home  county  of  Rockland,  he  re¬ 
ceived  4,13S  votes,  out  of  a  total  of 
8,547,  or  a  clear  minority.  Every  other 
man  here  mentioned  had  a  majority  of 
the  total  vote  against  him.  They  merely 
squeezed  through  because  of  a  division 
among  the  opposition,  and  not  one  of 
them  can  say  that  by  voting  against  di¬ 
rect  primaries  he  represents  the  people 
of  his  district.  To  say  that  would  be 
child’s  play,  for  every  man  who  voted  on 
any  ticket  by  his  vote  endorsed  a  party 
“pledge”  for  direct  primaries.  Take  the 
case  of  Senator  Loren  H.  White,  of 
Delauson.  lie  polled  only  38  per  cent, 
of  the  total  vote  in  his  district,  or  Sen¬ 
ator  J.  II.  Walters,  of  Syracuse,  with 
less  than  one-third  of  the  total  vote. 
For  such  men  to  say  that  they  have  the 
right  to  stand  up  stiff-necked  against  the 
will  of  their  districts  is  the  most  foolish 
sort  of  a  political  bluff  which  must  be 
called  by  “the  voice  of  the  people.” 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

DOMESTIC.— Albert  W.  Freeman, 
convicted  of  using  the  mail  to  sell  worth¬ 
less  mining  stock  was  released  May  21  at 
Now  York  in  .$150,000  bail,  furnished  by 
sixteen  friends,  pending  his  appeal  for 
a  new  trial.  The  bail  bond,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  ever  given  in  this 
Federal  court  district,  was  accepted  by 
.fudge  Laeombe  with  the  stipulation  that 
Freeman  must  report  daily  to  Marshal 
Henkel. 

Federal  investigation  of  the  strike  in 
the  I’aint  Creek  region  in  West  Virginia 
was  assured  May  21  when  the  Senate 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  agreed 
to  report  with  amendments  Senator 
Kern's  resolution  authorizing  a  “thor¬ 
ough  and  complete”  inquiry,  which  was 
finally  agreed  to  May  27.  Under  the 
resolution,  the  committee  will  be  author¬ 
ized  to  conduct  hearings  as  a  whole  or 
by  sub-committee  either"  in  Washington 
or  in  West  Virginia  and  to  subpoena  wit¬ 
nesses.  It  will  investigate  alleged  peon¬ 
age,  interference  with  the  mail  and  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  immigration  laws,  of  the 
laws  for  the  trial  of  accused  persons,  and 
of  the  Sherman  act  by  the  coal  operators. 

At  the  trial  at  Boston  of  William  M. 
Mood,  president  of  the  American  Woolen 
Company ;  Frederick  E.  Atteaux  and 
Dennis  J.  Collins  for  a  dynamite  con¬ 
spiracy,  testimony  was  given  May  21  by 
John  J.^  Breen,  convicted  and  confessed 
planter”  of  dynamite.  Testimony  pre¬ 
viously  introduced  was  that  eight  per¬ 
sons  who  had  been  arrested  when  dyna¬ 
mite  was  found  in  buildings  occupied 
oy  them  at  Lawrence  had  later  brought 
(lam age  suits  against  Breen,  who  had 
planted’  the  explosives.  Breen  testified 
Ve  had. gone  to  Atteaux  to  get  $13,- 
„  after  his  own  counsel  had  told  him 
ait  the  suits  could  be  settled  for  $12,000. 
Jtie  denied  that  he  knew  the  damage  suits 
,ou  .  he  settled  at  a  lower  figure  when 
J  "[i!.®  trying  to  induce  Atteaux  to  pay 
m  $13,00.  Of  the  five  persons  who  have 
gured  prominently  in  the  alleged  con¬ 
spiracy  only  two  are  really  on  trial. 
,!'n  'vas  convicted  last  May;  Pitman 
.  118  own  life,  and  Collins  turned 
•  a  ■■  s  evidence,  although  in  his  tes¬ 
timony  he  implicated  neither  Wood  nor 


Atteaux,  his  story  of  his  part  in  the 
affair  relating  wholly  to  his  associations 
with  Breen.  Breen  told  in  detail  of  his 
acquaintance  with  Atteaux,  and  said  that 
at  the  witness’s  suggestion  that  the 
strikers  be  fought  with  their  own  weap¬ 
ons  Atteaux  had  engaged  him  to  “plant” 
the  dynamite,  paying  him  $700  in  two 
instalments.  Ernest  W.  Pitman  supplied 
the  dynamite  that  was  “planted”  in 
Lawrence  during  the  textile  strike,  ac¬ 
cording  to  evidence  introduced  by  the 
State  May  23.  Pitman  committed  suicide 
on  the  morniug  he  was  to  have  appeared 
as  a  witness  before  the  grand  jury  in¬ 
vestigating  the  alleged  conspiracy  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  strikers.  He  was  a  building 
contractor,  living  in  Andover,  and  built 
the  Wood  mill  at  Lawrence,  owned  by 
the  American  Woolen  Company,  of  which 
William  M.  Wood  is  president. 

Captain  George  S.  Anthony,  who,  as 
commander  of  the  bark  Catalpa,  rescued  6 
Fenian  prisoners  from  a  British  penal 
colony  in  Australia  in  1876,  died  at  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  May  22,  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years.  The  Catalpa  sailed  os¬ 
tensibly  for  a  whaling  voyage,  and  after 
cruising  about  for  several  months  made 
a  dash  for  the  Australian  coast,  took  the 
prisoners  on  board  and  carried  them  to 
New  York. 

While  10,000  persons  were  massed  on 
a  double-deck  pier  in  front  or  the  City 
Auditorium  at  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  May 
24,  celebrating  “British  Empire  Day,”  a 
section  of  the  upper  floor  gave  way 
and  400  were  plunged  to  the  beach,  40 
feet  below.  Thirty-three  persous — 
mostly  women— were  killed  by  the  shiv¬ 
ered  timbers  or'  crushed  to  death  by  the 
falling  bodies  of  companions  and  friends. 
Fifty  more  were  seriously  injured,  three 
dying  later,  while  hysteria  and  fright 
caused  the  disabling  of  scores  of  others. 
The  total  number  of  injured  may  reach 
200. 

Richard  Curtis  Smith,  oiler,  and  H. 
F.  Bock,  chief  machinist's  mate,  are 
dead,  and  Alma  Milter,  oiler,  who  risked 
his  life  in  an  attempt  to  save  Bock,  died 
later,  as  the  result  of  an  explosion  May 
23  on  the  United  States  torpedo  boat 
destroyer  Stewart.  The  accident  occurred 
twenty-eight  miles  off  San  Diego,  Cal., 
during  a  speed  test,  when  a  steampipe 
in  the  engine  room  blew  out.  The  en¬ 
gines  were  turning  200  revolutions  a 
minute  and  the  destroyer  was  rushing 
through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  25% 
knots  an  hour. 

Judge  Hand,  in  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  at  New  York  May  27,  in¬ 
structed  Henry  A.  Guiler,  an  assistant 
District  Attorney,  to  go  before  a  com¬ 
missioner  with  George  W.  Naylor,  p. 
bookkeeper,  formerly  in  the  employ  of 
Willard  I*.  Brown  &  Sons,  dealers  in 
eggs,  and  prefer  a  charge  of  perjury 
against  him.  Naylor  was  subpoeuaed  to 
bring  to  court  the  books  of  the  firm 
when  the  federal  grand  jury  was  inves¬ 
tigating  charges  that  certain  egg  dealers 
had  bribed  railroad  freight  inspectors  to 
pass  exorbitant  claims  for  eggs  damaged 
while  in  the  care  of  the  railroads.  Mr. 
Guiler,  upon  examining  the  books,  found 
certain  erasures.  Naylor  said  the  eras¬ 
ures  had  been  ordered  by  his  employers. 
Brown  was  brought  before  Judge  Hand 
charged  with  contempt  of  court,  but 
Naylor  then  changed  his  testimony  and 
said  he  had  made  the  erasures  of  his 
own  volition.  Under  cross-examination, 
however,  he  told  a  third  story,  saying 
the  orders  for  erasures  had  come  from 
W.  II.  Sanford,  head  of  the  office  force 
of  Willard  I*.  Brown  &  Sons. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  war  for 
supremacy  in  the  meat  trade  now  in¬ 
volves  rival  packers  of  Chicago,  Kansas 
City  and  Omaha,  packers  of  Australia 
and  Argentina,  and  large  ranch  owners 
west  of  the  Rockies.  Three  distinct 
campaigns  have  been  inaugurated.  First, 
the  Chicago  packers  invaded  the  London 
market  and  undersold  the  Australian 
and  Argentine  packers  in  an  attempt  to 
get  the  trade.  Second.  Australian  and 
Argentine  packers  retaliated  by  sending 
a  big  cargo  of  beef  to  California,  where 
it  is  being  sold  for  15  and  20  cents  a 
pound  less  than  the  American  meats. 
Third,  stockmen  and  business  men  plan 
to  establish  a  $5,000,000  union  stock 
yards  in  Los  Angeles,  to  do  away  with 
the  buying  of  meats  from  the  packers  of 
this  city,  Omaha  and  Kansas  City.  It 
is  planned  by  the  Westerners  to  compete 
with  the  Eastern  packers  in  their  own 
territory.  One  hundred  and  ninety-two 
thousand  pounds  of  meat — veal,  beef  and 
mutton — arrived  at  San  Francisco  May 
22  on  the  steamer  Sonoma  from  Australia. 
This  is  the  third  shipment  of  meat  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Antipodes  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  combat  high  prices  asked  by 
local  wholesalers.  The  meat  is  con¬ 
signed  direct  to  retailers. 

The  Antrim,  N.  II..  Board  of  Trade 
has  offered  to  duplicate  any  premiums 
that  the  Antrim  fruit  growers  will  win 
at  the  New  England  Fruit  Show  to  be 
held  in  Boston,  November  12  to  16. 

The  recent  discovery  of  the  Brown- 
tail  moth  in  southern  part  of  Windham 
County,  Vermont,  has  caused  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  agricultural  agent  for  that  coun¬ 
ty  to  take  some  active  measure  for  their 
extermination.  Three  colonies  were 
found. 

OBITUARY. — Gilbert  L.  Grant,  editor 
and  manager  of  the  Florists’  Review  of 
Chicago,  died  at  Soquel,  Cal.,  May  18. 
Mr.  .Grant  was  born  in  Jersey  fity,  N. 
J.,  in  1859,  his  family  moving  in  his 
early  youth  to  Cleveland.  O.  He  became 
a  telegraph  operator,  and  traveled  ex¬ 
tensively  at  an  age  when  many  boys 
are  still  at  school;  from  this  his  love 
of  horticulture  led  him  into  the  florist 


business  in  Chicago,  where  he  became 
familiar^  with  many  lines  of  the  trade. 
In  1885  he  became  secretary  of  the 
American  Florist  Co.  and  editor  and 
manager  of  The  American  Florist,  which 
publication  was  started  simultaneously 
with  the  formation  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists  as  the  official  organ  of 
•that  society.  Mr.  Grant  continued  in 
that  capacity  for  12  years,  when  he  re¬ 
linquished  the  position  and  started  The 
Florists’  Review  in  1897,  which  publica¬ 
tion  has  been  very  successfully  conducted 
ever  since  its  inception.  In  1892  he  and 
Wm.  Falconer  founded  the  publication 
Gardening,  for  the  non-commercial  gar¬ 
dener  and  florist,  of  which  he  continued 
as  business  manager  until  1897.  In 
1886  Mr.  Grant  organized  the  Chicago 
Florists’  Club,  in  which  he  held  office 
several  times.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Chicago  Horticultural 
Society.  Mr.  Grant  was  a  leading  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chicago  Publishers’  Association 
and  was  president  thereof  in  1895.  He 
was  widely  known  by  all  publishers  and 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Trade 
Press  Association.  Mr.  Grant  had,  for 
about  eight  years  past,  taken  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Soquel.  Cal.,  on  account  of 
his  health;  his  last  visit  East  was  in 
August,  1912,  when  he  came  to  Chicago 
as  Progressive  delegate  from  California. 
He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  five  chil¬ 
dren. 

Jean  Rodolphe  Trumpy,  who  achieved 
international  fame  as  a  horticulturist  and 
arboriculturist,  died  in  the  Flushing  Hos¬ 
pital,  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  May  22,  aged  S3 
years.  Mr.  Trumpy  was  born  in  Glaius, 
Switzerland,  where  he  was  taught  the 
nursery  business.  Later  he  was  employed 
by  Lowe  &  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  nursery 
and  greenhouse  establishments  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  remained  until  1856,  when 
he  caiue  to  America  and  took  charge  of 
the  Robert  R.  Parsons  nurseries,  in 
Flushing.  At  the  direction  of  Mr.  Par¬ 
sons  he  made  frequent  visits  to  Europe 
in  search  of  trees  and  plants,  which  were 
brought  to  America,  lie  assisted  in  Uie 
introduction  of  the  Hydrangeas,  rare 
evergreens  and  the  beautiful  Japanese 
maple,  which  has  now  spread  through¬ 
-out  the  United  States.  He  leaves  a  wife 
and  two  daughters. 

Samuel  D.  Willard,  widely  known  in 
the  State  as  a  nurseryman  and  rruit 
grower,  died  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  May  26, 
at  the  age  of  78  years.  Mr.  Willard 
served  eight  years  as  postmaster,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Fair  Com¬ 
mission  for  many  years.  He  was  promi¬ 
nent  in  many  horticultural  organizations, 
and  a  valued  occasional  contributor  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Mr.  Willard  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  the 
lake  country.  He  was  born  August  24, 
1835,  on  the  farm  of  his  father,  Lorrlng 
Willard,  on  the  shores  of  Cayuga  Lake 
near  the  village  of  Cayuga.  His  father 
died  when  he  was  10  years  old  and  the 
late  William  H.  Seward,  of  Auburn,  who 
was  then  a  rising  attorney,  was  executor 
of  Lorring  Willard’s  will.  As  a  result 
the  son,  Samuel,  came  in  close  contact 
Avith  the  famous  statesman  of  President 
Lincoln’s  Cabinet.  After  entering  com¬ 
mercial  life  Mr.  Willard  left  it  for  the 
nursery  business.  Mr.  Willard  was 
active  in  the  development  of  the  State 
Fair,  his  connection  with  which  dates 
back  to  1890  when  it  was  still  under  the 
control  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 
He  continued  to  serve  on  the  board  which 
manged  the  fair  until  the  law  creating 
the  State  Fair  Commission  was  enacted 
in  1900.  He  was  then  appointed  one  of 
the  original  State  Fair  commissioners 
and  continued  to  serve  until  1908.  At 
each  fair  during  these  years,  Mr.  Willard 
had  charge  of  the  department  devoted  to 
fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables.  A  similar 
line  of  work  was  Mr.  Willard’s  connection 
with  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at 
Buffalo  in  1901  when  he  had  charge  of 
the  fruit  exhibit.  He  leaA'es  no  immediate 
relatives. 


CROPS 


rue  prices  l  give  will  be  extremelj 
local,  and  yet  they  are  about  the  average 
of  Southwest  Missouri: 

Price  for  1911  1912  191c 

Eggs,  average . $0.17  $0.15 

Butter  fat,  average 
Butter,  average  . . 

Old  hens  average.. 

Young  chicks . 14 

Turkeys,  top  .... 


.24 

*>"7  1/ 

cur., 

.28 

.15 

.18 

cur., 

.21 

.09 

.09% 

cur., 

.10 

.14 

.15 

.17 

.10 

There  has  been  a  shortage  of  corn  in 
this  section  for  two  years.  Prices  ranged 
from  60  cents  bushel  in  Fall  of  1911  to 
$1  in  Spring  of  1912,  and  from  50  cents 
in  1912  to  80  cents  in  1913.  Hay  has 
been  scarce  also  for  two  years;  price 
ranged  from  $8  per  ton  in  1911  to  $15 
in  1912,  and  from  $11  in  1912  to  $16 
in  1913.  Heavy  crop  of  apples  in  1912  ; 
price  ranged  from  40  cents  per  100  at 
picking  time  for  best  grades  such  as 
York  Imperial.  Winesap,  etc.,  to  SO  cents 
later.  Potatoes  were  very  light  crop  last 
year ;  price  from  75  to  $1  per  bushel. 
Wheat  little  raised,  about  $1  per  100. 
Oats  practically  none  raised  ;  price  50  to 
60  cents  per  100.  There  is  very  little 
stock  fattened  for  market  here ;  a  few 
hogs,  very  few  cattle.  Cattle  are  sold 
off  the  grass  mostly  between  July  1  and 
November  1.  Grass  fat  steers,  tops,  1911, 
3%  to  4;  1912,  4  to  5;  heifers,  1911. 
3%  to  3%  ;  1912.  3%  to  414  I  stock 
cows.  1911.  2  to  314  :  1912.  214  to  4  as 
to  grade ;  fat  hogs,  1911,  5  to  7  V>  ;  1912, 
7  to  8;  Stockers,  1911,  4  to  6;  1912,  5 
to  7.  Horses  from  1,000  to  1,400  pounds. 
4  to  10  years,  $100  to  $150.  Brood 
mares,  same  weight  and  age.  $125  to 
$200.  Mules,  14  to  16 1 4  hands,  four  to 
eight  years  old,  $125  to  $200  as  to  weight. 


Milch  cows,  common,  $35  to  $40 ; 
good,  $45  to  $50 ;  choice,  $55  to  $65 ; 
calves,  weaned,  from  $8  to  $12.50. 

Southern  Missouri.  av.  w.  av. 

May  20.  Cows  bring  $40  to  $80 ; 
butter  fat,  29 ;  creamery  butter,  32. 
Potatoes  are  being  feed  to  stock  here. 
No  sale  for  onions  and  cabbage.  Veal, 
dressed,  9  to  1014  cents.  There  are  no 
home-grown  apples  left  now.  It  looks 
like  a  big  apple  crop  this  Fall,  and  if 
there  is  avc  will  have  no  sale  for  them. 

Dawson,  Minn.  c.  E.  c. 

Our  lambs  and  sheep  are  usually  put  on 
the  market  in  August  and  September, 
and  the  farmers  got  last  year  at  nearest 
scales  5%  cents  per  pound  for  lambs, 
and  from  3  to  314  for  old  sheep.  Cattle 
sold  at  from  4  to  514  1  dressed  pork 
from  10  to  11  cents  last  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter,  whole  hog.  Yearlings  and  tAVO-year- 
old  cattle  are  selling  now  at  from  $18  to 
$30  per  head ;  milch  cows  from  $35  to 
$60  per  head.  Apples  sold  during  the 
Winter  at  40  to  50  cents  per  bushel. 
Eggs  now  15  cents  per  dozen  ;  butter.  20 ; 
old  hens,  30  to  35  cents  each  ;  potatoes, 
60  cents  per  bushel.  By  hauling  potatoes 
to  the  mining  towns,  15  to  20  miles, 
they  get  80  cents  per  bushel.  Apples  75 
to  80  cents  per  bushel.  Young  chickens 
30  to  40  cents  each  at  coal  works  in 
June  and  July.  Many  of  the  producers 
sell  their  produce  direct  to  the  consumer 
and  get  good  prices  for  it,  but  it  takes 
time  and  trouble  to  dispose  of  products 
in  that  way.  a.  j.  d. 

Albion,  W.  Va. 

May  19.  Farm  products  here  are  as 
follows:  Cows,  $40  to  $75;  horses,  $100 
to  $250 ;  jnules,  $100  to  $300  each;  fat 
heifers,  $7.50  per  hundred;  hogs  Ave  sell 
to  local  shippers ;  on  delivery  at  shipping 
point  Ave  receive  Avitliin  40  cents  of  the 
top,  St.  Louis  market.  Stock  cattle  are 
high  and  scarce.  Corn,  60  cents  per 
bushel ;  oats,  40 ;  hay,  $12.50  per  ton. 
Butter,  25  cents  per  pound;  eggs,  16x/4 
per  dozen.  There  is  no  sale  for  milk 
out  in  the  country  Avhere  I  live.  Hens 
are  13  cents  per  pound.  Farmers  here 
are  ordering  ground  preparing  to  plant 
corn,  but  it  is  extremely  dry,  as  it  has 
been  some  time  since  Ave  had  rain.  Wheat 
crop  as  a  result  will  be  short ;  hay  crop 
will  also  be  short;  and  oats  it  seems 
will  be  a  failure.  The  gardens  are  also 
suffering  for  rain.  u.  L.  h. 

Ashley,  Mo. 


CANADA  FRUIT  REPORT. 

The  Agricultural  Department  at  Ot¬ 
tawa  reports  that  Avith  the  exception  of 
a  sleet  storm  which  did  damage  in  parts 
of  Ontario,  the  Winter  was  favorabh  to 
fruit  iu  Eastern  Canada  and  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces.  As  a  rule  the  season  is 
nearly  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 
British  Columbia  has  suffered  with  late 
frosts,  which  have  caught  the  blossoms  of 
plum,  peach  and  cherry.  The  outlook 
over  the  entire  Dominion  is  for  a  heavy 
setting  of  apples.  The  peach  prospect 
for  Southern  Ontario  is  excellent.  Grapes 
promise  well,  but  are  still  in  danger  of 
frost.  Considerable  damage  from  mice 
girdling  trees  is  reported,  these  pests 
seeming  to  be  on  the  increase.  Orchards 
where  weeds  or  trash  were  left  suffered 
severely.  _ 

NORTH  CAROLINA  FRUIT. 

There  has  been  an  extended  period  of 
drought  over  almost  the  entire  State. 
This  lias  caused  an  exceptionally  heavy 
“May  drop”  on  nearly  all  classes  of 
fruit,  and  it  has  very  materially  lessened 
the  favorable  prospects  of  two  weeks  ago. 
The  mountain  fruit  suffered  severely 
from  heavy  cold  spells  in  March,  also 
from  the  cold  wave  of  April  26.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  injury  reported 
from  cold,  blasting  Avinds  on  certain 
slopes,  Avhile  in  coves  and  sheltered 
places  some  heavy  crops  are  reported. 
The  average  of  a  large  number  of  re¬ 
ports  sent  in  by  growers  from  all  parts 
of  the  State  gives  the  following  per¬ 
centage  estimate  of  the  fruit  crop  for 
1913  as  based  on  the  crop  of  1912  taken 
as  a  full  crop. 

Fruit  prospects  for  entire  State: 

Apples,  40%  of  full  crop. 

Pears,  15%  of  full  crop. 

Peaches,  30%  of  full  crop. 

Grapes,  68%  of  full  crop. 

AV.  II.  I1UTT, 

State  Horticulturist. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

£>tate  Conference  on  Agriculture  and 
Country  Life  in  Indiana,  under  auspices 
of  Indiana  Bankers’  Association,  Clay- 
pool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  June  3-4. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Portland,  Ore.,  June  17-20. 

Sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Horticultural  Association  will  be 
held  at  Peterboro,  Out.,  in  August. 

New  York  State  Fair  and  Grand  Cir¬ 
cuit  Meeting,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  September 
8-13. 

Lancaster  Fair  .Lancaster.  Pa.,  Sep¬ 
tember  30-October  3. 

Vermont  Corn  Show,  Windsor.  Vt.,  No¬ 
vember  5-7. 

Third  Indiana  Apple  Show,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  November  5-11. 

Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Maryland  Crop  Improvement  Association, 
Maryland  Dairymen’s  Association,  Mary¬ 
land  Beekeepers’  Association,  and 
ers’  League,  Baltimore,  November 

Summer  meeting  N.  Y.  State 
Growers’  Association  will  be  held 


cott  Beach,  Niagara 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 

CHURCH  BELLS  IN  T1IE  COUNTRY. 

Across  the  miles  I  hear  the  Sabbath  bells, 

Their  silver  voices  mingling  near  and 
far, 

Calling  from  vale  to  vale  where  ham¬ 
lets  are, 

Through  woodland  aisles  and  o’er  the 
barren  fells. 

The  fields  are  quiet  as  if  hushed  in 
prayer ; 

In  shady  groves  the  birds  a  service 
hold. 

While  brooks  are  chanting  lyric  an¬ 
thems  old 

Where  meadows  with  the  sunshine’s  gold 
are  fail1. 

In  city  streets  lie  lives  and  toils  with 
men, 

And  hearts  are  there  who  truly  give 
Him  praise ; 

But  closer  still  He  seems  in  these  calm 
ways, 

As  if  He  walked  in  humble  paths  again. 

To  Him  the  open  fields  were  holy  fanes, 

Where  winds  brought  offering  of  per¬ 
fume  sweet ; 

From  noise  and  tumult  of  the  crowded 

.  street, 

He  sought  the  peace  of  country  vales 
and  lanes. 

Such  thought,  O  Sabbath  bells,  you  bring 
to  me, 

When  in  the  morn  I  hear  you  sum¬ 
moning 

Our  hearts  to  prayer,  when  in  the  eve 
you  ring, 

Soft  through  the  dusk,  a  benedicite  ! 

— Arthur  Wallace  Peach  in  New  York 
Sun. 

* 

One  of  the  obstinate  stains  difficult  to 
remove  from  clothing  is  iodine;  however, 
it  usually  yields  quite  quickly  to  chloro¬ 
form  or  ether.  One  of  our  friends  was 
recently  puzzled  by  stains  from  an  oily 
liniment  containing  iodine ;  she  made  the 
experiment  of  rubbing  it  first  with  un¬ 
salted  fat  and  found  that  subsequent 
washing  removed  the  stains  entirely. 


Brocaded  pique,  which  comes  in  wide 
or  narrow  wale,  with  a  pattern  of 
brocaded  sprays  over  the  pique  back¬ 
ground,  costs  from  about  35  cents  a 
yard  up.  It  makes  handsome  coats  and 
dresses  for  children,  also  trimmings  or 
vests  for  women’s  linen  dresses,  and  is 
used  for  tailored  wash  skirts.  Modern 
pique  lacks  the  board-like  stiffness  of 
the  old-time  fabric/  and  is  much 
lighter,  hence  not  so  troublesome  to 
launder. 

* 

Gaudy  figured  ribbons,  in  Bulgarian 
or  futurist  colorings,  are  often  used  to 
bind  the  edges  of  the  turn-back  collar 
and  cuffs  of  a  white  wash  silk  blouse, 
the  same  binding  being  carried  down 
the  edge  of  the  front  hem.  The  “futur¬ 
ist”  patterns  are  those  that  combine  a 
number  of  vivid  colors  in  an  irregular 
geometric  design — a  compliment  to  the 
new  school  of  artists  whose  exhibition 
W'as  viewed  with  so  much  curiosity  last 
Winter. 

* 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the 
baby  shows  held  in  New  York  in  con¬ 
nection  with  educational  institutions, 
which  have  not  been  intended  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  prettiness  or  “cuteness,”  but  to 
point  out  the  requirements  for  physical 
perfection.  One  noticeable  thing  in  con¬ 
nection  with  these  shows  is  the  assertion 
made  by  physicians  that  the  healthiest 
babies  are  now  found  in  the  city.  They 
say  that  strictly  hygienic  care,  resulting 
from  the  education  now  given  in  schools 
and  social  centers,  enables  city  mothers 
to  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  their 
environment,  and  thus  give  their  babies 
a  good  start  in  life.  We  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  believe,  however,  that  country 
mothers  are  so  far  behind  them  as  some 
of  the  doctors  would  have  us  imagine, 
though  they  have  had  to  study  such 
instruction  as  comes  their  way,  and 
combine  it  with  their  own  good  sense, 
instead  of  having  all  sorts  of  lectures 
and  demonstrations  provided  for  them. 
We  are  very  often  assured  by  city  people 
that  immense  sums  are  lavished  in 
helping  the  farmer,  in  the  form  of  in¬ 
stitutes,  experiment  stations,  etc.  This 
is  quite  true,  but  the  amount  spent  in 
city  education  is  often  entirely  over¬ 
looked.  Here  in  New  York  we  have 
hundreds  of  free  lectures,  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  board  of  education ; 
free  concerts,  free  classes  in  all  sorts  of 
arts,  sciences  and  accomplishments ;  free 


playgrounds,  with  free  instruction  to 
teach  the  children  how  to  play  gracefully 
and  effectively.  All  these  things  are  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  for  the  city ;  surely 
the  country  is  not  unduly  coddled  in  the 
educational  privileges  coming  its  way. 
Their  instruction  is  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  raise  more  food  for  the 
cities ;  the  instruction  given  the  city 
people  is  for  the  purpose  of  making 
their  own  lives  happier  and  more  ef¬ 
fective.  This  seems  rather  far  away 
from  the  subject  of  healthy  babies,  but 
we  wished  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
these  healthy  babies  in  crowded  sections 
of  the  city  owe  much  of  their  health  to 
the  instruction  provided  by  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that 
country  children  be  given  an  equal 
chance.  What  does  the  farm  mother 
think  about  this?  What  do  we  need, 
most  of  all,  to  give  our  rural  children 
the  best  possible  start? 


Some  Possibilities  of  Rose  Petals. 

Part  I. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  we 
Americans  are  a  plain  matter-of-fact  peo¬ 
ple,  most  of  us  busied  in  making  money 
every  way  we  can  and  careless  of  lux¬ 
uries,  but  do  you  know  that  our  noses  cost 
us  yearly,  something  like  a  round  million 
just  for  perfumes?  We  pay  $300,000 
annually  for  imported  attar  of  roses.  Why 
is  this?  The  conditions  are  entirely  fa¬ 
vorable  for  growing  the  finest  of  roses 
in  our  land,  and  now  as  in  olden  time, 
the  rose  is  the  queen  of  perfumes  as  well 
as  the  queen  of  the  garden.  “It  never 
rains  roses;  when  we  want  more  roses, 
we  must  plant  more  bushes,”  and  al¬ 
though  we  may  not  all  make  attar  of 
roses,  which  is  more  than  worth  its 
weight  in  gold,  we  can  at  least  make 
our  own  perfumes,  when  once  we  realize 
the  possibilities  in  a  few  handfuls  of 
rose  petals. 

To  make  rose  essence,  cut  pieces  of 
a  fine  quality  of  aborbent  cotton  to  fit 
a  glass  fruit  jar  and  wet  in  pure  olive 
oil.  Pack  in  the  jar  alternate  layers 
of  the  cotton  and  fresh  rose  petals,  cover 
closely  and  let  stand  24  hours,  then 
take  out  the  petals  and  put  in  fresh 
ones.  Continue  doing  this  until  the 
cotton  is  well  scented,  then  put  the 
cotton  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  pour  a 
little  alcohol  over  it  and  set  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  and  shake  well,  every  day  for  two 
weeks,  when  you  will  have  a  clear  bright 
liquid  highly  charged  with  rose  perfume. 
The  cotton  may  be  taken  out,  but  by 
leaving  it  in  you  will  avoid  the  waste 
in  squeezing  it  dry.  Other  flowers  may 
be  used  in  the  same  way,  as  carnations, 
violets,  apple-blossoms,  tuberoses  and 
orange  blossoms. 

Every  woman  who  can  get  rose  petals 
should  have  a  rose  jar  or  “sweet  jar”  as 
the  English  call  it.  The  perfume  from 
dried  rose  petals  and  fragrant  spices  is 
very  penetrating  and  is  particularly 
pleasant  in  large  rooms  and  halls.  It 
is  not  only  refreshing  but  delightful  as 
well.  Rose  potpourri  will  last  for  years 
so  when  stored  in  a  fine  jar,  is  not  only 
a  thing  of  beauty  but  a  joy  forever,  and 
not  only  that,  but  it  has  its  practical 
qualities  also,  for  it  not  only  makes 
the  room  smell  sweet  but  it  purifies  the 
air.  In  a  house  spicy  with  potpourri 
throat  diseases  are  not  so  liable  to  be 
contracted  and  it  is  said  consumptives 
gain  great  relief  by  living  in  such  air. 

Nearly  15  years  ago  I  spent  a  Sum¬ 
mer  among  the  Black  Hills  of  Sonth 
Dakota,  just  on  the  outskirts  of  Dead- 
wood.  The  gulches,  for  which  that  sec¬ 
tion  is  noted,  were  filled  with  wild  roses 
that  bloomed  in  the  greatest  profusion. 
Every  morning  it  was  roses,  roses 
everywhere.  I  gathered  and  dried  great 
quantities  of  the  petals  and  made  such 
amounts  of  potpourri  that  I  have  rev¬ 
eled  in  it  ever  since.  It  is  just  as 
fragrant  to-day  as  it  has  ever  been.  The 
wild  rose  has  a  delicious  fragrance  all 
its  own,  that  is  v-ery  lasting  when  the 
petals  are  dried,  but  any  of  our  garden 
roses  will  give  good  results,  from  the 
old-fashioned  June  Cabbage  rose  with  its 
charming  perfume,  to  the  Tea  roses  of 
our  modern  gardens. 

Gather  the  petals  in  the  morning  after 
the  sun  has  dried  the  dew ;  for  rose 
petals  absorb  rain  and  dew  like  so 
many  silken  sponges.  Pull  the  petals 
from  the  calyx  and  scatter  them  over 
a  piece  of  thin  cheese  cloth  or  mos¬ 
quito  net  that  has  been  tacked  to  a 
frame  so  it  hangs  loosely.  Suspend  the 


frame  on  a  porch  or  in  a  dry  room, 
where  the  air  can  reach  the  petals  from 
all  sides.  If  you  wish  to  get  best  results 
do  not  let  the  sun  get  to  them.  Keep 
spread  out  as  much  as  possible  and  stir 
quite  often.  When  the  petals  curl  they 
are  dry.  It  rather  spoils  the  refinement 
of  the  process  to  know  that  the  next 
step  is  to  “salt  down”  the  petals.  Get 
the  driest  salt  you  can.  Bay  salt  is 
best  and  Liverpool  table-salt  next,  but 
if  these  are  not  convenient,  dry  the  best 
table-salt  you  have  in  the  oven,  roll 
or  grind  it  fine  and  put  in  a  coarse 
shaker.  Put  a  layer  of  petals  in  a 
glass  fruit  or  candy  jar  or  a  covered 

stone  jar  and  sprinkle  quite  liberally 
with  the  salt,  another  layer  of  petals  and 
more  salt,  keep  adding  layers  of  petals 
as  you  dry  them  and  the  salt.  The 
salt  is  to  absorb  any  moisture  which 
may  not  have  been  dried  out.  Stir 

the  mass  well  each  time  before  adding 
more  petals.  When  you  Lave  sufficient 
dried  petals  the  next  step  is  to  get  a 

final  receptacle,  this  may  be  a  huge 

china  vase,  or  a  number  of  those  dainty 
little  Japanese  jars,  or  an  old  piece  of 
pottery.  Some  jars  have  single  covers, 
some  double,  and  some  perforated  covers. 
The  best  are  those  with  double  covers 
and  no  perforations.  The  petals  after 
a  week  or  so  in  the  salt,  may  be  taken 
from  the  jar,  the  loose  salt  well  shaken 
out  and  be  used  to  fill  rose  pillows 
or  may  be  packed  in  a  permanent  rose 
jar  and  kept  covered  for  a  month  or 
more,  then,  when  the  lid  is  removed,  it 
will  emit  a  delicate  rose  perfume.  But 
if  you  wish  to  make  potpourri,  and  you 
surely  do,  the  preparations  are  somewhat 
more  elaborate.  Besides  the  petals  of 
the  roses,  dry  pinks,  carnations,  leaves 
of  rose  geranium,  lemon  verbena,  rose¬ 
mary,  lavender,  in  fact  any  spicy  or 
sweet-smelling  plant  that  retains  its  fra¬ 
grance  when  dried.  The  ordinary  pot¬ 
pourri  smells  too  strongly  of  spices,  so 
have  a  care  as  to  how  you  use  them. 
To  six  quarts  of  the  dried  petals  and 
leaves  use  one-fourth  of  an  ounce  each 
of  mace,  cloves,  cinnamon  and  allspice 
ground  very  coarse,  so  the  oil  will  not 
all  evaporate  so  quickly.  To  these  add 
one  ounce  each  of  gum  benzoin  pounded 
coarse  and  of  orris  root  chipped,  a  little 
dried  and  pulverized  orange  and  lemon 
peel,  also  some  sandalwood  sawdust,  if 
you  can  get  it,  and  some  powdered  gum 
myrrh. 

Mix  all  these  ingredients  well  and  the 
mass  is  ready  to  be  packed  into  the  rose 
jar.  In  the  bottom  of  the  jar  put  a 
few  drops  of  oil  of  roses  and  a  grain 
of  musk  and  shake  well,  then  pack  in 
and  press  down  the  fragrant  mixture. 
About  every  four  inches  pour  in  some 
of  the  best  bay  rum,  scented  with  wild 
orange,  just  enough  to  moisten  the 
mass  a  little  but  not  wet  it.  When 
you  can  crowd  no  more  into  the  jar 
cover  closely  and  leave  for  three  months 
without  opening,  so  the  perfumes  may 
blend  and  work  upon  each  other.  The 
perfection  of  the  result  will  satisfy  you 
for  waiting,  for  you  will  then  have  a 
rose  jar,  that  will  when  opened  fill  the 
house  with  a  soft,  sweet  scent  at  once 
invigorating  and  delightful.  A  rose  jar 
should  never  be  allowed  to  stand  con¬ 
stantly  open.  If  the  covers  are  removed 
for  an  hour  a  day  the  room  will  be¬ 
come  filled  with  a  delicate  fragrance  that 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  all  who  enter  it. 

E.  M.  S. 


Eccles  Cake. 

You  had  a  note,  a  little  while  ago,  on 
Eccles  cakes.  The  name  looked  very  fa¬ 
miliar,  as  I  lived  several  years  in  Eccles, 
where  they  originated.  I  think  they 'were 
made  first  in  eighteenth  century,  and  there 
are  two  stores  opposite  to  each  other  on 
the  main  street.  There  are  notice-boards 
over  them,  one  is  “The  Old,  Original, 
Eccles  Cake  Shop,  removed  from  the 
opposite  side,”  the  other  claims  to 
be  "The  Old,  Original.  Eccles  Cake  Shop, 
Never  Removed.”  There  the  cakes  are 
made  round,  about  one  inch  thick,  of 
fairly  rich  pastry  enclosing  layer  of  cur¬ 
rants  about  one-third  inch  thick,  with 
which  is  mixed  sugar  and  butter — enough 
of  tin1  latter  to  melt  the  sugar  while  bak¬ 
ing  and  of  course  it  all  gets  amongst  the 
currants.  The  joining  of  the  pastry  is 
under  the  cakes  and  is  a  little  difficult  to 
do,  as  the  pastry  is  uniformly  thin  all 
over  the  cake.  There  are  two  little 
gashes  in  the  middle  of  the  top  of  tbe 
cake.  Powdered  sugar  is  applied  pretty 
freely.  _ ___  A.  E.  v. 

Purifying  Bacon  Fat. — In  answer 
to  IV.  E.  J.  as  to  use  of  bacon  fat,  if 
a  raw  potato  is  sliced  and  browned  in 
the  fat  it  will  remove  all  of  the  smoke 
flavor.  I  have  used  it  for  pastry  or  any 
baking  that  requires  lard. 

o.  r.  w. 
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What  Salt  Is  in  It? 

Your  butter  may  just  fall  short  of 
the  perfection  that  commands  the 
highest  price. 

Ordinary  salt  fails  to  bring  out 
full  flavor. 

The  fine,  even  grains  of  Worces¬ 
ter  Salt  melt  right  into  the  butter. 
Its  absolute  freedom  from  bitterness 
insures  that  full  and  complete  savor 
and  tastiness  which  command  the 
highest  market  price. 

WORCESTER 

SALT 

The  Salt  with  the  Savor 

Send  us  your  dealer’s  name  and  address 
and  we  will  mail  you,  free  of  charge,  our 
booklet,  “Butter  Making  on  the  Farm.” 


For  farm  and  dairy 
use,  Worcester  Salt  is 
put  up  in  14-pound 
cotton  bags  and  28  and 
56-pound  Irish  linen 
bags.  Good  grocers 
everywhere  sell  Wor¬ 
cester  Salt.  Get  a 
bag. 


WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY 

Largest  Producers  of  High -  Grade  Salt  in  the  XV orld 

NEW  YORK 


WuruTzer  oT 

■■  >  t  !■■■■  ■  «_■ 


BAND  INSTRUMENTS 

Catalog  contains  282  pages,  788  illus¬ 
trations,  07  color-plates.  8561  artloles  de¬ 
scribed-all  musical  instruments  and  sup¬ 
plies.  Buperb  quality  and  lowest  dlroot 
prices.  Free  trial  and  eaBy  payments. 
We  Bupply  tbe  United  States  Government, 
Mention  wliat  instrument  you  aro 

Write  to0/ thio^ig  FREE CATALOG 

BUT* 2  Points  of  Supply;  Address  the  nearer  one. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO., 

185  E.  4th  St.  Cincinnati  008  S.  Wabash  Av.  Chics*# 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  tracts  and  kills  all 


flies.  Neat,  clean,  or¬ 
namental,  convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  of 
metal,  can’t  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anythin*. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  <r 
6  sent  prepaid  tor  JL 


HAKOLD  80MER8,  150  DeKalb  Avo.,  Brooklyn,  13.1. 


SHADE 
ROLLERS 

Original  and  unequalled. 
'Wood  or  tin  rollers.  “Improved 
requires  no  tacks.  Inventor’s 
signature  on  genuine: 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  ‘ 
Shallow  veils  in  any  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  os 
wheels  oron  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers,  strong 
snnplvi  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  mein 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


where  you  want  it.  Low 


111  Trinity  building, 


Ram  is  guaranteed,  jjj 
;y  back  il  not  satisfied. 

;  little.  Free  Hook  ol  facts. 
POWER  SPECIALTY  00.. 


1013. 


new-yorx::^ 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements  de¬ 
sired. 

The  first  group  shows  7837  girl’s  dress, 
8  to  14  years.  7854  girl’s  tucked  dress, 
10  to  14  years.  7822  girl’s  coat,  with 


deep  tucks,  8  to  14  years.  7S4G  girl’s 
dress,  4  to  S  years.  7708  four-piece  skirt, 
22  to  32  waist. 

The  second  group  includes  7832  blouse 
with  body  and  sleeves  in  one,  34  to  42 
bust.  7855  shirt  waist  or  blouse,  34  to 


44  bust,  7839  house  gown  or  nurses  cos¬ 
tume,  34  to  40  bust,  7824  two-piece 
draped  skirt,  22  to  32  waist,  7815  four- 
piece  skirt,  22  to  32  waist.  Price  of 
each  pattern,  10  cents. 


Two  Apple  Pies. 

The  beginning  of  the  prime  apple  pie 
is,  of  course,  in  the  choice  of  material. 
At  our  house  Red  Astraehan  leads  the 
list,  with  Pall  Pippin  a  close  second  and 
Paid  win  and  Greening  lengthening  the 
season  till  in  Spring  apple  pies  give 
place  to  those  of  canned  ininee  or  fresh 
rhubarb.  Pies  vary  as  widely  as  do 
the  faces  of  the  women  who  make  them, 
and  if  you  like  stewed  apple  placed  be¬ 
tween  crusts  no  one  should  unsettle  you 
in  the  preference.  But  at  our  table  such 
apple  pie  is  not  counted  the  real  thing. 
Apple,  sugar  and  spice  must  all  be 
baked  to  jellied  richness  between  pastry 
to  have  the  acceptable  flavor.  And  not 
a  seed  pip  must  be  left  In  when  the  apple 
is  pared  and  slieed.  As  u  child  I  always 
i '  fused  apple  pie  lest  I  come  upon  one 
of  those  sharp  little  husks.  We  like 
•he  pie  heaped  with  apple  in  a  rather 
«leep  pie  plate,  and  a  full  cup,  or  more, 
'•  sugar  is  the  allowance.  Into  the 
sugar  is  stirred  two  level  tablespoons  of 
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flour  and  a  quarter  teaspooaful  of  cin¬ 
namon  with  a  wee  pinch  of  salt.  These, 
all  mixed  and  blended  smooth,  are  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  layers  of  sliced  apple  as 
they  are  placed  in  the  under  crust.  Nut¬ 
meg  is  grated  over  the  top.  To  cement 
the  top  crust  closely  about  the  sides  is, 
of  course,  very  important,  but  it  can  be 
done  so  that  not  a  drop  of  the  juice  will 
escape.  Our  way  is  to  wet  with  milk 
the  edges  of  the  lower  crust  on  both 
upper  and  under  side.  The  upper  crust 
is  allowed  to  extend  a  half  inch  all 
around,  and  is  folded  uown  outside  the 
lower  one  and  both  are  pinched  to  stand 
upright  in  a  fluted  line.  Two  tiny  round 
vent  holes  have  been  cut  in  the  upper 
crust,  and  into  these  standing  flues  made 
of  rolled-up  letter  paper  are  put  until 
the  pie  is  baked.  A  full  hour  in  a  steady 
oven  is  not  too  long  to  give  the  apple 
the  jellied  character  liked.  If  the  pie 
threatens  becoming  too  brown  in  less 
time  cover  with  a  piece  of  heavy  paper. 

Such  pies  are  good  as  long  as  they 
keep.  For  the  baking  day’s  dessert  we 
usually  make  a  one-crusted  pie  to  be 
eaten  warm.  Plenty  of  sliced  apple  is 
heaped  directly  into  a  pie  plate  and  a 
crust  without  vent  holes  or  markings  is 
laid  over  and  trimmed  to  the  size  of  the 
plate.  When  baked  the  crust  is  care¬ 
fully  lifted  oil  the  moment  it  comes  from 
the  oven  and  an  egg  broken  Into  the 
steaming  hot  apple,  which  cooks  the  egg 
as  it  is  beaten  in.  A  cupful  of  sugar  is 
then  stirred  in  and  the  whole  turned 
out  on  to  the  inverted  crust.  A  grating 
of  nutmeg  over  the  top  is  the  only  spice 
used.  The  egg  not  only  adds  to  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  pie,  but  acts  as  thickening  to 
correct  the  too  abundant  juice  of  the  hot 
apple.  We  like  to  make  this  pie  last, 
using  the  bits  of  crust  trimmed  from 
the  others.  As  these  have  to  be  worked 
over,  they  are  less  tender  and  the  crust 
will  be  the  easier  to  lift  without  break¬ 
ing. 

Many  are  the  things  which  the  farmer’s 
wife  goes  without  for  lack  of  money,  but 
in  materials  for  her  cooking  she  is  often 
rather  a  spendthrift.  Perhaps  she  has 
the  right  to  have  the  best  in  some  line. 
In  one  household  I  know  of  the  rendered- 
out  fat  from  poultry  was  always  turned 
into  the  soap-grease  pail.  Yet  tliei’e  is 
no  better  way  to  have  tender  pie  crust 
than  by  using  this  same  clean,  yellow  oil. 
After  the  lard  has  been  chopped  into  the 
flour  and  before  adding  the  necessary 
water  pour  a  little  of  the  hen  fat  about 
in  the  flour  and  proceed  as  usual.  Per¬ 
haps  a  tablespoonful  for  each  crust  is 
enough  to  venture.  Less  water  will  be 
needed,  the  crust  will  work  easier  and 
the  family  will  be  likely  to  praise  your 
pastry.  pattie  ltmajt. 


Sticky  Jelly  Glasses ;  Kippered 
Herring. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  will  prevent  the 
jelly  glasses  from  becoming  sticky  on 
the  outside?  Melted  paraffin  is  poured 
over  top  of  jelly  when  made,  but  in  a 
short  time  the  juice  will  be  running  down 
side  of  tumbler  no  matter  how  stiff  the 
jelly  is. 

(’an  anyone  tell  me  how  to  prepare 
kippered  herring  in  the  home  for  home 
use? 

A  query  was  in  your  paper  last  Sum¬ 
mer  about  canning  chicken.  I  put  up 
several  jars  last  summer  and  had  good 
luck  with  it.  I  put  a  jar  into  several 
of  the  fairs  last  fall  and  took  first  prize. 
Shull  do  more  this  Summer  and  offer  it 
for  sale.  a.  n.  r.. 

1.  If  the  glasses  are  filled  quite  full 
the  addition  of  the  paraffin  is  likely  to 
cause  syrup  to  ooze  over  the  edge,  and 
when  this  once  begins  the  viscid  sub¬ 
stance  seems  to  form  a  siphon  that  con¬ 
tinues  the  overflow.  We  have  had  no 
trouble  where  there  was  room  for  the 
paraffin,  and  where  it  was  not  put  on 
until  the  jelly  was  hardened. 

2.  We  are  not  quite  clear  whether 
the  kippered  herring  is  to  be  prepared 
for  immediate  use,  or  whether  it  is  to 
be  canned.  For  present  use,  we  pre¬ 
pare  it  as  follows:  Cleanse  and  wash 
the  fish,  removing  head  and  gills,  and 
lay  in  an  earthen  jar  or  deep  baker, 
strewing  over  each  layer  of  fish  a  few 
thin  slices  of  onions,  some  pepper  corns, 
a  few  mustard  seeds,  salt,  and  any  herbs 
or  other  flavoring  liked.  A  bit  of  lemon 
peel,  red  pepper,  bay  leaf,  sage,  parsley, 
thyme  or  tarragon  may  be  used.  Dilute 
vinegar  with  one-third  its  quantity  of 
water,  pour  over  enough  to  cover  the 
fish,  cover  with  a  lid,  aud  bake  in  the 
oven  four  to  six  hours.  Serve  cold.  The 
bones  are  softened  or  dissolved,  and  the 


fish  spicily  flavored.  Shad,  cut  into 
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thick  slices,  is  very  nice  cooked  in  this  : 
way,  also  mackerel. 

Canning  fish  is  rather  a  difficult  thing 
under  ordinary  domestic  conditions,  as  it 
requires  a  temperature  of  240  degrees, 
so  open-kettle  cooking  will  not  answer.  | 
This  difficulty  is  overcome  by  processing 
the  jars  in  an  oven  heated  to  240  degrees, 
first  putting  a  piece  of  asbestos  on  the 
bottom  of  the  oven  to  stand  the  jars  on. 
The  fish  must  be  perfectly  fresh — it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  rapid  de¬ 
cay  of  fish  develops  dangerous  ptomaines. 

For  canning  kippered  herring,  after 
dressing  the  fish  and  removing  head  and 
gills,  plunge  for  45  minutes  into  cold 
brine  containing  25  per  cent.  salt.  Re-  | 
move  from  brine,  drain,  and  put  into  glass 
jars,  adding  spices  or  seasonings  as 
above,  but  no  salt.  Fill  up  with  vinegar, 
diluted  with  one-third  boiled  water,  close 
jars  without  sealing  tight,  and  process 
in  the  oven  five  minutes  for  each  pound  of 
fish  ;  seal  tight  and  store  in  a  cool,  dark 
place. 

Another  method  of  canning  sea  fish 
is  to  cleanse  and  trim,  cut  in  slices,  re¬ 
jecting  the  rib  bones,  season  as  before, 
and  then,  instead  of  using  diluted  vinegar, 
run  in  as  much  hot  melted  butter  as 
the  can  will  hold.  Process  in  the  cans 
at  a  temperature  of  240  degrees,  10 
minutes  for  each  pound  of  fish. 

Two  Favorites. 

Hermits. — One  and  one-half  cups 
brown  sugar,  one  cup  of  shortening,  three 
eggs,  one  scant  cup  of  buttermilk  (or 
sour  milk)  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one 
cup  of  raisins,  one-half  cup  of  chopped 
nuts,  two  cups  of  flour,  a  little  salt,  and 
spices  to  taste.  Drop  from  the  spoon  j 
and  bake  rather  slowly,  as  they  scorch  | 
easily. 

Dainty  Sandwiches. — Use  equal  parts 
of  chopped  nuts,  dates,  and  raisins, 
moistened  with  grape  juice.  < 

MltS.  C.  S.  II.  ( 
( 

Bran  Biscuits. — I  notice  in  your 
sue  of  March  15  a  request  for  bran  reci¬ 
pes.  I  have  one  for  biscuit,  which  is  as 
follows :  2%  cups  of  bran  ;  y*  cup  wheat 
flour,  oue  cup  sour  milk ;  y2  teaspoon 
soda;  one  large  spoonful  of  butter;  one 
or  two  tablespoonfuls  molasses,  as  de¬ 
sired.  salt.  Bake  in  gem  pans  one-half 
hour  or  more.  c.  l.  t. 

Cranberry  Tapioca.  Soak  one  cup  of 
tapioca  in  cold  water  over  night.  Place 
on  the  fire  after  adding  one  quart  of 
boiling  water.  When  boiling  add  two 
teacups  sugar  and  one  quart  cranberries. 
Boil  20  minutes.  Serve  very  cold  with 
cream  or  sugar. 


R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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BALDWIN^ 
CAMP  LAMP 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


Wo  ship  on  approval  without  a  rent 
.  freight  prepaid.  DON’T 
-  \Y  A.  TENT  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
after  using  *he  bicycle  10  days. 

DO  HOT  BUY  aoftAZa^ 

at  any  price  antll  you  receive  our  lair- 1 
art  catalog*  illustrating  every  kind  <  ! 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  c/ 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

HUE  P  pMT  is  all  it  will  cost  yoo  t> 
Wfclll  write  a  postal  and  every* 
*b'mg  will  be  eent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  tu* 
formation.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
TIRES,  Coaster  -  Brake  rear 
wheels,  lamps,  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 

Mead  Cycle  Co*  Dept  bso  Unicugo 


BIG  SAYING  -  NEW  TYPEWRITER 


Typewrite  letters,  bills.etc.  Save  time, 
mistakes.  Have  copies  of  what  you 
write.  Bennett  $18  Typewriter  does 
work  of  $Kk)  machines.  C  Simpler  and 
Btronfrvr.  Rasy  to  run.  Atl  important 
improvements.  Visible  writing.  »4  char¬ 
acters.  I  year  truarantoc.  Small,  handy. 
,  durable.  Sold  on  money-back-unlesa- 
•atisfe-d  guarantee.  Agrenta  wanted. 

D.D.C..  BennettTypewriterCo. 

SttG  Broad  way,  New  York 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

MILCH  GOATS. 

The  increasing  cost  of  living  in  Amer- 
ca  is  teaching  the  use  of  some  old  coun¬ 
try  customs  heretofore  considered  unnec¬ 
essary  in  this  land  of  abundance ;  among 
these  is  the  use  of  goats’  milk  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  product  of  the  bovine  dairy. 
Not  that  this  custom  has  yet  obtained 
such  a  foothold  as  to  make  the  goat  a 
serious  competitor  of  the  cow  but  there 
is  a  discernible  tendency  upon  the  part 
of  many  families  who  find  the  cost  of 
milk  a  really  burdensome  item  to  turn 
to  the  milch  goat  as  a  possible  solution 
of  one  food  problem.  With  the  steadily 
rising  cost  of  production  of  milk  there  is 
little  hope  that  it  will  be  reduced  in  price 
to  the  consumer,  and  some  ground  for  fear 
that  the  price  will  rise  instead.  At  any 
rate,  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  possibilities  in 
goat  dairying. 

The  common,  or  so-called  “native,”  goat 
is  a  nondescript  animal  of  uncertain  line¬ 
age  and  wide  variance  in  size  and  color; 
not  having  had  the  advantages  of  selec¬ 
tion  and  breeding  for  the  production  of 
milk,  it  is  of  comparatively  small  value 
for  this  purpose,  but  when  crossed  with 
the  more  productive  imported  breeds  it 
may  be  vastly  improved,  and  may  form 
the  basis  of  a  goat  dairy.  Goat  breed¬ 
ing  for  milk  production  has  been  carried 
to  a  high  state  of  perfection  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  it  is  from  that  country  that  our 
best  known  milch  breeds  are  imported. 
Among  these  are  the  Saanen,  a  short- 
haii-ed,  hornless  white  or  cream-colored 
goat,  and  the  Toggenburg,  a  fawn-colored 
variety.  Unfortunately,  importation  of 
these  animals  is  just  now  impossible  ow¬ 
ing  to  quarantine  regulations  against 
foot-and-mouth  disease ;  but  there  are 
many  full  and  part  bloods  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  supe¬ 
rior  goats  for  milking  purposes  if  one 
has  the  price.  Fairly  good  goats  may  be 
found  here  and  there  has  among  the  na¬ 
tives  if  one  has  the  time  and  disposition 
to  search  for  them. 

The  milk  of  goats  has  a  special  value  in 
the  feeding  of  infants,  closely  resembling 
mother’s  milk  in  its  digestibility.  It  has 
long  been  used  for  this  pui’pose,  and  many 
babes  owe  their  health,  if  not  their  lives, 
to  the  goat.  It  is  richer  than  cow’s  milk, 
containing  about  six  per  cent,  of  butter 
fat,  but  the  fat  globules  are  much  smaller 
in  size  than  those  of  cows’  milk  and  can¬ 
not  be  separated  as  cream  by  any  ordi¬ 
nary  process.  After  prolonged  standing, 
a  diffex-ence  in  color  of  the  upper  layer  of 
milk  can  be  observed,  but  no  cream  will 
form  on  top.  Goats’  milk  has  a  slight 
characteristic  odor  and  taste,  but  these 
should  not  be  marked,  and  if  they  are, 
they  indicate  a  lack  of  cleanliness  in  the 
cai-e  of  the  goat  or  the  milk.  Many  pro- 
fess  to  prefer  the  somewhat  greater  sweet¬ 
ness  and  creaminess  of  goats’  milk  ;  this 
is  doubtless  a  matter  of  taste,  lxowevei’. 

A  good  milch  goat  of  one  of  the  im¬ 
proved  bi’eeds  should  give  two  or  more 
quarts  of  milk  daily,  and  many  individ¬ 
uals  exceed  that.  A  goat  giving  less  can 
hardly  be  considered  profitable.  The  best 
Saanen  goat  of  a  herd  kept  at  the  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station  gave  1,845 
pounds  of  -milk  in  one  year,  or  about  six 
quarts  daily.  This  animal  weighed  about 
100  pounds.  The  cost  of  keeping  a  goat 
is  estimated  by  this  station  at  about  $16 
per  year.  This,  of  coux-se,  varies  greatly 
with  the  advantages  of  location.  The 
goat  is  a  natm-al  browser  and  would 
rather  trim  a  shrub  or  tree  far  above  her 
head  than  crop  the  most  luxuriant  grass 
beneath  her  feet.  This  trait  specially 
adapts  her  to  rough,  hilly  land  where 
cows  could  hardly  find  a  living,  and 
makes  her  an  animal  of  considerable 
value  in  subduing  wild  brush  land.  She 
will  thrive,  however,  when  tethered  upon 
pasture,  or  even  when  stall  fed  if  given 
oppoi’tunity  for  needed  exercise.  Good 
hay  with  the  addition  of  such  grains  as 
oats  and  bran  and  vegetable  wastes  from 
the  kitchen  are  all  acceptable  to  the  goat, 
and  if  the  best  yields  in  milk  are  desired, 
it  is  necessary  to  see  that  she  has  an 
abundance  of  suitable  food.  The  goat  of 
the  coloi’ed  Sunday  supplement  that  sub¬ 
sists  upon  tin  cans,  bx-oken  crockery,  and 
as  much  of  the  family  wash  as  she  can 
gain  access  to  will  not  break  any  records 
in  milk  production. 

While  goats  are  hardy,  they  need  pro¬ 
tection  from  cold  storms,  especially  at 


night,  and  they  must  not  be  compelled  to 
wade  in  mud  and  filth.  Where  they  are 
kept  for  milk,  a  light  well-ventilated 
structure  is  essential  to  their  comfort, 
and  this  can  be  cheaply  built  as  a  lean-to 
against  some  other  building,  the  neces¬ 
sary  features  being  sunlight,  air  and 
cleanliness.  Failure  to  keep  the  animals 
clean  by  proper  grooming  and  neglect  of 
their  living  quarters  are  responsible  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  aroma  of  their 
milk  sometimes  complained  of.  For  con¬ 
venience  in  milking,  an  elevated  platform 
18  inches  or  more  from  the  ground  is 
usually  constructed,  and  the  goats  quickly 
learn  to  mount  this  and  feed  from  a  box 
or  bunk  at  one  end  while  being  milked. 
Where  several  goats  are  kept  this  plat¬ 
form  is  usually  built  outside  of  their  sta¬ 
ble.  They  should  be  fed  their  hay  from  a 
closely  slatted  rack  placed  above  their 
heads  so  that  they  will  not  trample  a 
portion  of  it  under  foot  and  waste  it. 
Goats  are  dainty  animals  and  will  not 
eat  soiled  food.  A  shed  eight  by  10  feet 
will  accommodate  one  or  two  goats  and 
give  room  for  their  caretaker. 

The  keeping  of  Angora  goats  for  the 
value  of  their  fleece,  known  as  mohair, 
is  a  different  proposition.  This  requires 
a  large  area  of  rough  land  where  the 
goats  can  bx’owse  in  a  semi-wild  state. 
It  is  a  growing  industry  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  and  would  seem  to 
be  a  profitable  means  of  utilizing  much 
of  the  waste  land  of  the  East  and  South, 
as  well  as  of  the  West. 

The  demand  for  goats’  milk  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  great  at  present  to  warrant  any 
particular  boom  of  that  animal  for  dairy¬ 
ing  purposes.  Their  utility  is  now  con¬ 
fined  to  supplying  those  country  or  sub¬ 
urban  families  who  have  an  acre  or  two 
of  land  at  their  disposal  with  the  milk 
needed  for  domestic  use.  One  or  two 
goats  can  be  cheaply  kept  and  should  sup¬ 
ply  the  average  family  with  what  milk 
it  needs  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  As  a  foster  mother  of  babes, 
however,  the  goat  has  a  peculiarly  useful 
function,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
some  farmers  living  near  large  towns 
could  secure  a  trade  in  goats’  milk  for 
infant  feeding  that  would  wai-rant  the 
keeping  of  a  goat  daii-y.  This  would 
have  to  be  done  through  the  local  physi¬ 
cians  and  market  pi’ospects  should  be 
carefully  looked  up  before  investing 
money  in  stock  or  equipment. 

M.  B.  DEAN. 


“  CONTRACTING”  HOLSTEIN  COWS. 

I  have  been  told  that  some  bi’eeders  of 
Holstein  cattle  “rent  out”  purebx-ed  cows 
on  shares  to  reputable  farmers  on  a  con¬ 
tract  which  divides  the  heifer  calves  be¬ 
tween  owner  and  renter.  Is  this  true 
and  what  are  the  usual  terms?  A.  R. 

My  brother,  AY.  R.  Gates,  lets  out  reg- 
istered  cows.  Here  are  the  terms  he 
makes  with  the  farmer:  Contract  never 
anything  less  than  thi-ee  years;  in  some 
places  he  has  contracts  for  five  years.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  contract  the  heifer 
calves  are  to  be  divided  equally.  No  bull 
calves  to  be  sold  until  one  year  old,  the 
farmer  to  furnish  his  own  bull  for  serv¬ 
ice.  The  bull  must  be  from  an  A.  It.  O. 
cow,  nothing  less  than  15  pounds.  AVe 
are  using  a  28-pound  bull.  The  farmer 
pays  for  all  registration  fees.  This  way 
of  letting  cattle  has  proved  satisfactoi-y 
if  taken  for  three  years,  but  no  longer. 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  B.  R.  G. 


PERCHERON  •»  BELGIAN 

STALLIONS 

We  want  to  get 
acquainted  with 
you.  It  will  be 
interesting. 

'•/’ 

Price  and  Qual¬ 
ity  will  be  the 
c  8  n  v  rn  c  i  n  g 
argument. 

A  step  {award 
when  buying  a  j 
Stallion  of  1 3 

GEO.  W.  SOUERS  &  SONS,  Huntington,  Indiana 

Branch  Barn  at  Harrison  Place,  off  Harrison  Street,  Post  Office  Box  333,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Two  Months’ 
FREE  Test 

A  wonderful  separator 
at  a  wonderful  price. 
Longest  “no  risk”  trial— 
strongest  guarantee. 

Warranted  a  Lifetime 

against  defective  material  or 
work  man- 
ship.  Our 
No.  2 


Separator  at  $19.66  ia  a  world  beater.  Full  sizo  4 
200  lb.  capacitv.  Skims  1  1-2  quarts  per  mm-  { 
Ute  and  gets  ALL  the  cream.  Write  apoi 
tal  for  our  Free  Separator  Catalog  ana  se  _  . 
for  yourself  why  the  Maynard  skims  fast¬ 
er;  is  easier  to  clean,  easier  to  turn.  Don’t  buy 
until  you  get  our  GO  Days’  Free  Trial  Offer .  5 
Made  in  four  larger  sizes  up  to  600  li>.  capa¬ 
city  shown  here, all  sold  at  low  prices, all  ouar- 
onteed  a  lifetime.  Send  for  catalog  today. 
The  [Charles  William  Stores,  Inc.d 
Dept.W2  56  Pine  St..  New  York  City 
Shipm’ta  fVom  NewYork, Chicago, KansaaCity  , 


The  Ready  Ration 
For  Dairy  Cowa 


The  only  feed  that’s  guaranteed 
to  produce  more  milk  and  keep 
your  cows  in  better  condition. 

Here's  Our  Trial  Offer 

Go  to  your  dealer  (If  he  can’t  supply  you. 
write  us)  and  get  as  many  sacks  as  you  want. 
Feed  two  sacks  (200  lbs  )  to  any  one  cow— watch 
results  two  weeks,  especially  the  second  week. 
If  Larro-feed  does  not  please  you,  takethe  un¬ 
used  sacks  back.  No  charge  will  be  made  for 
the  two  sacks  used  in  the  trial.  We  prove  the 
merit  of  Larro-feed  or  no  sale.  Von  take  no  risk. 
Large  Free  Sample  by  parcel  poston  request. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
321  Gillespie  Bldg.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


YOU  be  *  Veterinarian 

Have  a  profession  of  your  own.  Bo  independent. 

Make  big  money!  Be  your  own  boss— you  can 
do  it  easily.  Veterinarians  now  in  greater 
demand  than  ever.  Send  today  for 
rnrr  Donir  free  catalog,  names 
-r  t  j  of  successful  stud- 
Wnte  Today  ents.etc.  Our  grad¬ 
uates  always  succeed— so  can  you! 

Great  opportunity  for  you.  Address 

GRAND  RAPIDS  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 
lGl  Louts  St., Grand 


— has  saved  thousands  of  dollars 
and  thousands  of  horses.  The , 
old  reliable  cure  for  Spavin, 

Ringbone,  Splint  or  lameness. 

For  sale  at  all  druggists.  Price  _ 

51  per  bottle,  6  for  $5.  * ‘Treatise  on  the  Horse" 

free  at  druggists  or  write  to  Dr.  B.  J.  KENDALL 
COMPANY,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt.»  S.  A.  6| 


QUINN’S  OINTMENT 


is  the  standard  cure  for  Curbs,  Splints.  Spavin. 
Wind-puffs,  Cuts,  Bruises.  It  is  safe— humane. 
For  30  yeans  it  has  been 

The  PROVED  Horse  Cure 

Your  money  back  if  it  doesn’t  give  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  At  your  druggist’s— or  direct,  prepaid-Sl.OO. 
Write  today  for  hree  Booklet— full  information 
and  testimony  of  many  users. 

B.  EDDY  &  CO.,  Dept.  B  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
Ankle,  Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  the 
horse  up.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated — only  a  few 
ops  required  at  an  application.  $2  per 

tie  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for  special  instructions 
i  Book  8  K  free.  ABSORBING  JR.,  antiseptic 
irnent  for  mankind.  Reduce,  Painful  Swellings.  En- 
ged  Glands.  Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises.  Varicose  Veins, 
ricosities.  Old  Sore,.  Allays  Pain.  Price  SI  and  S2  * 
tie  at  druggist,  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 

F.  YOUNG,  P.  0,  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mas*! 


RYE  FOR  THE  SILO. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  put  rye 
in  silo.  I  have  some  rye  that  I  would 
like  to  put  in  silo,  will  it  make  good  feed 
for  cows?  If  so,  when  and  how  shall  it 
be  put  in?  •  c.  E. 

Blackhoi’se,  Pa. 

Thei’e  are  two  mistakes  usually  made 
in  putting  rye  into  the  silo.  Most  people 
let  it  stand  too  long  before  cutting,  and 
then  do  not  pack  it  down  hal’d.  For 
silage  rye  should  be  cut  before  it  comes 
into  bloom,  and  while  the  plants  are  soft 
and  tender.  Do  not  wait  until  the  pollen 
flies  from  the  flowers  of  the  rye.  Cut 
it  into  the  silo  as  fine  as  possible,  and 
when  it  is  in  cover  with  plank  and  pack 
on  several  tons  of  stone,  or  anything  else 
that  will  give  weight,  and  crush  the 
silage  down  hard.  The  rye  carries  a 
good  deal  of  air  in  its  stalk,  and  if  left 
open  and  loose  it  will  fei’inent  badly.  If 
crushed  or  packed  down  tight  it  will 
give  a  much  better  feed.  The  rye  does 
not  make  the  best  of  silage,  yet  it  will 
make  fair  feed  if  handled  in  this  way. 


les  Away  with  Sour  Milk 


Milk  keeps  better, 
is  t)i  oroughly  iter¬ 
ated  and  cooled  ; 
glass,  stable  and 
other  odors  re¬ 
moved  by  the 

“Bestov” 
Milk  Cooler 


Milk  flows  *1<>wn  on 
Loth  outxHe  surluceK, 
cold  AVHtor  starts  at 
bottom  of  cooler  and 
flows  up.  Kequires  no 
a t  te  lit  1  o n.  Parts 
touched  by  milk  are 
copper  or  brass  tinned. 


Send  for  our  new 
Catalog  “  i)  ” 

Dairymens  Supply 
Co.,  Philadelphia 
and  I.sindstlo’wne. Pa. 


MINERAL 

'".“HEAVE 
/.^REMEDY 


Ruin 
r  Horse* 

to-day  for ' 
only 

manent 

UREj 

—Certain, 


$3  Package^ 

will  euro  any  case  or’ 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Agents  Wanted 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet 


Don’t  lose  the  services  of  your 


f  The  old-time  remedy  for  keeping  horses  free  from  sores.  r 

A  high-priced  horses.  Blckmore’B  6all  Cure  cures  Galls  and  Sore  Shoulders  while  the 
'  works.  Approved  remedy  for  Cuts,  Wounds,  Scratches,  etc.  Money  back  it  it  jai  s. 
sure  to  ask  at  the  store  for  Blckmore’s  Gall  Cure.  Gray  Horse  trade  mark  on  evt-iy 
Sample  and  84-page  horse  book  sent  on  receipt  of  a  stamp  for  postage. 

B1CKMORE  GALL  CURE  CO.,  Box  282.  Old  Town,  Maine. 
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Milk 


In  effect  May  1,  1918,  the  N.  Y.  Milk 
Exchange  price  was  reduced  10  ceuts  per 
40-quart  can,  now  being:  B  (selected  raw 
and  pasteurized),  $1.61  per  40-quart  can; 
(’  (for  cooking  and  manufacturing), 
,sl.51  netting  3y±  and  3  cents  to  shippers 
in  the  26-cent  zone. 

The  zones  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  follows :  23 
cents  for  the  first  40  miles  from  New 
York ;  26  cents  for  the  next  60  miles ;  29 
cents  for  the  next  90  miles;  beyond  this, 
:!2  cents.  The  railroads  allow  a  discount 
for  car  lots  of  10,000  quarts  of  10  and 
12y2  per  cent. 


MASSACHUSETTS  MILK  PROBLEMS. 

Milk  is  plentiful  as  the  general  rule 
throughout  the  districts  shipping  to  Bos¬ 
ton.  Some  are  dissatisfied  with  the  of¬ 
fers  they  received  for  the  Summer  milk, 
and  have  stopped  shipping;  others  have 
sold  out  a  large  part  of  their  stock  and 
quit  for  the  present  at  least.  One  large 
dairy  in  a  neighboring  town  recently  sold 
30  head  of  milch  cows  at  auction  ;  most 
of  these  brought  $100  each  or  more. 
These  cows  were  bought  by  various  peo¬ 
ple  to  replace  discarded  or  beef  cattle 
which  have  been  disposed  of  largely  in 
the  past  few  months ;  buyers  have  been 
combing  the  country  for  anything  that 
would  do  to  kill.  Few  dairy  farmers  are 
raising  any  fresh  stock,  and  in  order  to 
keep  the  herds  from  shrinking  too  much 
have  to  buy  when  fresh  stock  is  wanted. 
Also  when  a  new  man  buys  a  farm  and 
wants  to  keep  stock  he  has  to  buy  in 
most  cases,  as  farms  are  selling  so  much 
better  than  formerly  that  the  seller  does 
not  have  to  put  in  the  stock  in  order  to 
make  a  sale.  Formerly  a  city  contractor 
or  dealer  could  obtain  a  good  supply  of 
milk  inside  a  comparatively  small  terri¬ 
tory.  so  that  enough  could  be  delivered 
to  the  station  to  make  up  a  carload  or 
near  enough  to  pay  to  buy  it ;  now  the 
supply  in  these  same  sections  is  much 
smaller  and  cut  up  further  by  many  dif¬ 
ferent  buyers,  so  that  the  large  dealers 
are  discarding  some  sections  for  not  get¬ 
ting  enough  milk  within  a  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance  to  collect  and  handle  economically. 

; m 1 1  gone  further  back  leaving  the  few 
dairies  they  bought  from  to  find  another 
market. 

Local  markets  which  have  grown 
largely  of  late  years  are  demanding  more 
milk  all  the  time,  but  like  the  other  .small 
buyers  from  the  city  they  take  only  what 
they  want  and  when  they  want  it,  and  at 
times  when  they  don’t  want  it  leave  it  on 
the  producers’  hands. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  big  con¬ 
tractors’  milk  comes  from  Massachusetts, 
the  remainder  comes  from. Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Yermont,  Connecticut  and 
New  York.  The  small  dealers  nearly  all 
get  their  supply  in  this  State  except 
those  who  do  not  buy  direct  from  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  but  from  some  contractor. 

At  present  no  rise  in  price  will  be  given 
to  the  producer  before  Fall  at  least.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  contractors  who  a  short  time 
ago  would  only  make  an  offer  for  a  month 
now  state  the  prices  they  are  willing  to 
pay  for  the  rest  of  the  Summer.  These 
average  up  about  the  same  all  around  at 
32  to  33  cents  per  SVg  quart  can,  but 
net  the  producer  only  26  to  29  cents  for 
May  and  June.  The  Ilood  Company,  one 
of  the  largest,  has  taken  advantage  of 
the  recent  tonsilitis  outbreak  in  Canton 
and  other  nearby  towns  to  boost  the  use 
of  pasteurized  milk  as  the  only  safe  milk 
to  use.  Their  milk  supply  nearly  all 
comes  from  such  a  distance  that  they 
have  to  practice  this  method.  Yet  ' 
a  milk  bill  recently  before  the  legisla¬ 
ture  was  defeated  because  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  force  all  dealers  to  pasteurize  their 
product.  This  looks  as  if  they  did  not 
consider  the  practice  a  cure  for  all  ills 
in  their  efforts  for  pure  and  safe  milk. 
Too  much  antagonism  in  the  past  has 
kept  the  producer,  contractor,  health 
board  and  consumer  at  odds  over  petty 
things,  while  those  things  which  needed 
in  too  many  cases  the  most  attention 
have  not  been  touched  on  or  noticed. 

llopkinton,  Mass.  a.  e.  p. 


BUFFALO  MARKETS. 

The  rain  came  and  the  pea  and  straw¬ 
berry  crop  may  be  saved  yet,  unless  there 
is  a  return  of  the  drought.  The  south- 
town  pea  raisers  know  what  it  means  to 
get  to  market  first  with  their  crop.  It  is 
easy  to  get  $4  a  bag  at  the  outset  of  the 
season.  A  farmer  who  can  go  to  town 
with  a  load  of  first  pickings  goes  home 
with  a  pocketful  of  money,  but  the  mar¬ 
ket  soon  drops  away.  Southern  peas  are 
coming  in,  but  they  are,  as  almost  always, 
scarce  and  high,  at  varying  prices.  There 
is  a  good  showing  of  green  vegetables  in 
the  market.  Radishes  are  a  burden  at 
nve  emits  for  all  one  cares  to  buy  at  one 
lime,  the  long  sorts  going  decidedly  bog¬ 
s'1)?-  They  are  showing  a  few  European 
artichokes,  but  they  sell  at  15  cents  each 
and  most  people  do  not  know  how  to  cook 
them.  If  they  have  been  fed  on  them 
throe  times  a  day  in  Italy  for  awhile 
they  do  not  care  to  learn.  The  parsnips 
fi .  falsify  are  about  gone.  Too  bad 
hat  it  does  not  pay  to  extend  the  season 
ot  a  tew  such  vegetables  in  cold  storage. 
Lno  apple  season  is  very  visibly  length- 
ened^  i n  that  way.  Prices  are  now  up  to 
^  ;l  barrel  to  retailers  for  fancy  red 
and  the  10-ceut  quart  measure  lots  to 


consumers  are  now  up  to  15  cents.  The 
western,  sorts  are  as  fine  looking  as  ever 
and  will  remain  so  sometime. 

Potatoes  have  taken  a  sudden  jump, 
so  that  the  farmer  who  has  been  holding 
for  last  Spring’s  prices  may  get  them 
yet.  Quotations  to  retailers,  which  for 
a  long  time  were  not  above  65  cents,  are 
now  strong  at  $1.  The  Florida  new  crop 
is  about  $5  a  barrel  and  will  come  down 
steadily.  The  onion  surplus  is  still  very 
great,  but  prices  are  improving,  in  spite 
of  the  good  showing  of  new  Southern 
ones,  being  now  $1.25  for  best  crop  to 
retailers,  per  bushel.  The  new  Bermu¬ 
das  tire  $1.75  per  crate.  When  are  we 
going  to  adopt  English  ways  and  sell 
market  stuff  by  weight?  I  find  not  only 
crate,  but  hamper,  bunch,  box.  carrier 
and  the  like  attached  to  quotations  and 
am  always  wondering  what  such  words 
stand  for.  Bushel  and  barrel  are  uncer¬ 
tain  enough,  without  anything  further. 
We  want  the  pound,  as  well  for  eggs  and 
bread  as  for  butter  and  cheese.  The 
varying  greenness  and  dampness  of  vege¬ 
tables  would  be  a  drawback  there,  but 
the  weight  would  help  solve  more  puz¬ 
zles  than  one.  I  am  now  paying  10  to  15 
cents  a  box  for  strawberries  and  often 
find  them  soft  in  the  bottom.  If  I  were 
in  London  they  would  be  weighed  out  to 
me  from  a  pile,  and  I  would  see  every 
berry  as  they  come  to  me.  The  market 
is  full  of  grape  fruit  and  pineapples,  the 
former  so  large  that  they  sell  for  10  cents 
each  or  three  for  a  quarter.  Pineapples 
bring  8  to  10  cents  each  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  They  are  also  large  and  line. 
Butter  is  up  to  30  cents  again  to  the  re¬ 
tailer,  eggs  23  cents  for  best,  old  cheese, 
18  cents.  All  are  very  hard  to  get  in  uni¬ 
form  quality.  JOHN  w.  CHAMBERLIN. 


We  are  having  an  abundance  of  rain. 
Grass  looks  good ;  wheat  is  promising ; 
corn  and  oats  are  growing ;  very  little 
Summer  weather.  Wheat,  $1 :  corn.  70 ; 
rye,  70;  oats,  50;  flour,  $4.50  barrel; 
butter,  26;  eggs,  18;  ham,  18;  shoulder, 
14 ;  bacon,  10.  d.  i>. 

Middleburg,  Pa. 


The  Dairy  Outlook  in  Pennsylvania. 

We  only  keep  a  few  cows,  making  be¬ 
tween  30  and  35  pounds  of  butter  a 
week,  and  have  private  customers  in 
nearby  town  for  nearly  all  I  make,  but 
do  not  think  it  is  a  very  good  locality 
for  butter  making;  the  stores  are  not 
vvilliug  to  take  homemade  butter.  We 
first  started  selling  butter  three  years 
ago,  and  when  we .  wont  to  the  stores, 
they  said  they  had  tried  selling  home¬ 
made  butter  before,  and  were  not  able 
to  dispose  of  it,  so  did  not  want  to 
try  again.  We  finally  found  one  store 
that  was  willing  to  try,  and  after  a 
trial  they  said  they  were  willing  to 
take  all  we  had.  but  we  gradually  worked 
up  a  private  trade,  and  get  the  highest 
market  price  for  our  butter.  We  are 
within  a  short  distance  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  majority  of  the  farmers  in  our 
neighborhood  ship  their  milk  to  the  city  ; 
also  there  are  creameries  nearby  and 
some  take  their  milk  to  them.  Holstein 
cows  are  more  in  demand  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  hut  do  not  know  of  any  purebred 
stock  in  this  vicinity.  p.  k. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

The  conditions  in  my  locality  are  sat¬ 
isfactory  for  dairying.  Farmers  are  tak¬ 
ing  more  interest  and  are  improving 
their  stock.  They  seem  to  be  awakening 
up  to  the  fact  that  the  demand  is  grow¬ 
ing  for  good  dairy  butter,  as  a  few 
years  ago  we  could  hardly  sell  dairy 
butter  but  the  demand  is  such  that  it 
cannot  be  supplied  at  40  cents  per  pound. 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  are  the  breeds 
mostly  kept.  a.  c.  b. 

Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 

Dairying  conditions  in  this  locality 
are  not  very  good  at  the  present  time, 
and  slight  prospects  in  the  future,  as 
dairy  cows  are  very  scarce.  There  are 
a  few  purebred  cows  such  as  the  Ayrshire, 
Guernsey,  Holstein  and  Jersey,  though 
the  largest  majority  are  scrubs,  with  few 
purebreds  coming  in.  w.  A.  G. 

Jefferson  Co.,  Pa. 


Special  Offer  Feeding  Molasses 

For  a  limited  tii»o  wo  will  send  to  every  farmer  answering  this  advertise¬ 
ment  a  free  trial  feeding  ticket  entitling  the  holder  to  try  half  a  barrel  of  this 
great  money  making  feed  entirely  at  our  risk.  Empire  Feeding  Molasses  is  the 
pure  unadulterated  juice  of  the  sugar  cane— a  natural  vegetable  food  and  tonic 
which  all  stock  relish  keenly,  especially  when  mixed  with  grain  or  slops.  Stops 
indigestion,  prevents  worms  and  constipation— makett  all  Btock  grow  big  frames  and  fatten  fast. 
Keeps  them  sleek,  healthy  and  free  from  disease.  Saves  one  quarter  of  your  feed;  fits  stock  for 
market  in  half  usual  time  Doubles  your  stock  profits.  Send  today  tor  free  trial  feeding ,  ticket* 
and  try  this  great  feed  at  our  risk.  WATTLES  &  COMPANY  f!0) 

Largest  direct  disrribuiers  ot  Feeding  Molasses  in  the  United  States,  Pept.RNY  Litchfield,  Mich, 


DAIRY  CATTXjE 


DA  R  YNIEN 

Yon  want  the  COW  which  will  produce  PROFIT 
in  WINTER  as  well  as  SUMMER.  Then  get  the 

Guernsey 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  Y  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


“MASHER’S  EQUAL 

breeding — three-years-old  bull,  by  Masher's  Sequel, 
from  A.  R.  dam.  C.  J.  HERRICK.  Delmar,  N.  Y. 


SWIKTE 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Bied  Sows,  Service  Boars,  Pigs  aii  ages.  Ninety 
’  brood  sows  and  seven  mature  herd  hoars  in  onr 
I  brooding  herd.  No  animal  good  enough  unless 
I  large  enough.  We  have  the  large,  long  bodied  and. 
1  good-headed  kind  that  make  good  in  the  farrowing 
pen  as  well  as  show  ring. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Springhank  Berkshire  Herd 

j  Has  bred  more  high  -class  hogs  than  any  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Have  sows  bred  for  Spring  litters  and  some 
Summer  farrowed  sow  pigs  that  are  right  to  lie  bred 
for  next  Summer  farrow.  Write  me.  Address, 
-J.  E.  WATSON,  PROP.,  MAKBLEDALE.  CONN. 


\JL/  CJ  ITC  the  Tompkins  Co.  Breeders’  Ass'n, 
»\  ■  I  &  Box  j} ,  Trumausburg,  N.  Y.,  for 
a  copy  of  The  Tompkins  Co.  Breeders'  Journal 
with  sale-list  of  pure-bred  stock,  or  better  yet, 
send  25  cents  for  a  year’s  subscription.  Some 
special  offers  in  Holstein  cattle.  Perclieron  stal¬ 
lions,  Southdown  ewes  and  Cheshire  gilts. 


REGISTERED JERSEYS 

Both  sexes  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

B.  G.  WELLS,  -  Wyalusing,  Pa. 


GETKUNSKYS-COWS.  HEIFERS  AND  BULLS-Two 

bulls  old  enough  for  service.  Prices,  $100  up. 

W.  ROBERT  DUNLOP.  Trolley  Station  19,  Fayetteville.  N.  Y. 


If  You  Want  Guernseys 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Box  96,  PeeksKill.N.  Y. 


Ontario  Oliver  Segis 

Holstein  hull,  ti  months  old,  mostly  white.  King 
Segis  on  both  sides  pedigree.  Bargain  at  $100. 
Send  for  pedigree.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  May  Rose  Chief  <Rosf)KiNGMnY 

3  years  old.  GEORGE  W.  JENKINS,  Morristown,  N.  J' 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenanoo,  N.  Y. 


Breed  Up— Not  DownToT’ca“u'bS™r” 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  It.  F- 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

marked  and  well-grown  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE,  from 
three  to  four  months  old.  All  from  A,  It.  O-  dams 
with  records  of  19  lbs.,  jr.  three,  to  25  lbs..  5  years 
old.  Sire,  Pietertje  Hengerveld  Segis  6th,  whose 
dam  and  grand-dam  averaged  31.15  lbs.  butter  in  7 
days.  Average  fat,  4.D6.  Price,  $50  00  to  $100.00. 
ELMTREE  FARM,  Harry  Yates,  Prop.,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


“EAST  RIVER  GRADE  HOLSTEINS  ” 

F  Oil  SALE 

BO  COWS  served  to  come  fresh  this  fall  and  milking 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  pounds  per  day,  now. 

20  FRESH  COWS.  You  will  like  them.  Come  and 
see  them  milked. 

25  COWS  due  to  calve  this  spring — Good  size  and 
in  fine  condition. 

Registered  Bulls  and  Registered  Cows  also  For  Sale. 

Hell  rhime,  JOHN  B.  WBBSTEIt, 

Su.3U-E'-i  Dept.  It  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Eureka  stock  farm- 

Uegistered  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers. 

2  mos.  to  2  years  old. 

Chester  White,  Po¬ 
land  China  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Pigs,  all  ages. 

Collie  Pups  and  a 
variety  of  POULTU 
EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Fa 


DUROC  JERSEY  RED  SWINE 

The  most  popular  and  profitable  breed  in  America. 
Fancy  pigs  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Qnality  un¬ 
excelled.  It.  W.  McAl.I.KN,  Famietisbutg,  Pa. 


Pigs  is  pigs  ”  this  year, 
but  we  have  a  few  unusually 
fine  ones.  Want  one* 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM.  Sylvania,  Pa. 


CHELD0N  FARM  regis-lered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
«  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars  Best  of  bleeding 
C.  K.  BAKNKS.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


Duroc  March  Pigsii,^  rSie-if:  SiSTt 

O  II  S  E  S 

50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per- 
cheron  or  Belgian  Stalbon  or  Mare. 

A.W.  Green,  Middlefield,  O. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry, 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &VVarren 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unreAHiit^  source  of  pleasure  and  robust  health  to  children. 
S.tfe  and  ideal  playmates.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Highest  type. 
Complete  outfits.  Satisfaction  jruarnnteed.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue.  BELLE  MEADE  FA  KM,  Box  20,  Markham,  Va. 


ID  O  Gr  S 


Collie  Pups 


—The  kind  that  bring  the  cows, 
NELSON’S,  Grove  City.  Pa. 


Newfoundland  PUPPIES 

$10  and  up.  CLARK  FARM,  Boouton,  N.  J. 


COLLIE  PUPS 

Dog  strain.  $3  each.  F.  L.  CHENEY,  Guifford,  New  York 


nm  I  IF  PIIPQ  Black,  white  collars,  tan  marking. 

*■  ■  VI  O  Sire  and  dam  handsome.  Good 
drivers.  Can  bo  registered.  C.  L.  Rodman,  Ravenna,  0. 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  was  organized  by 
men  concerned  chiedy  with  utility  in  the  dairy 
cow.  And  the  Association  has  never  lost  sight  of  its 
aim  to  produce  animals  of  large  size  and  capacity  such 
as  would  make  the  most  money  for  the  average  farmer  and 
dairyman. 

Every  owner  of  Holsteins  has  the  co-operation  of  this 
Association  of  more  than  5,000  members,  all  enthusiastic* 
supporters  of  the  breed.  He  also  has  the  support  of  their 
extensive  educational  publicity  work. 

Send  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Destriptive  Booklets. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sec’y,  Box  105.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


S.  R.  Feil,  Pres. 


4? 4 

I’ll  Stop  Your  Worm  Losses— HI  Save  Your  Sheep  and  Hogs— Make  ^  Money 

1'H  prove  to  you  what  I  have  proved  to  thousands  of  farmers  if  you  will  iust  send  me  the  coupon  today 

Arthur  Holloway,  Monument.  _N.  Mes.  writes  me— “Was  losing  3  fo  5  sheep  a  day  when  the  "Sal-Vet”  arrived.  Within  30  days 

nil  loRdcs  atopped."  Geo.  Howe,  Gam  bier,  Ohio,  write* — “Was  losing  lambs  ri^ht  along  until  I  fed  “Sal-Vet.**  Since  then  l  have  lost  -wily  one."  W.  J.  Ned. 
Milboro,  Va.  wr.tes—  Sal-Vet  saved  me  10  tunes  what  I  paid  for  it.”  H.  S.  Glover.  Woedstock,  Minn.,  writes— “Before  using:  “Sal-Vot“  I  lost  quite  a  number 
of  lambs  Iron*  worms.  This  year  I  have  lost  none.  J.  A.  Biedert,  Findley,  ill.,  urrites— “My  lambs  were  dvinsc  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  every  day.  After 
i  bevran  feeding  'Sal-Vet'  ’  l  lost  but  one  and  that  was  nearly  dead  when  the  remedy  urrived.  Sal-Vet  will  do  equally  as  well  for  you. 

HI  Stop  Your  Losses  Too— I’ll  Prove  It  Before  You  Pay.  I’ll  Prove  It  Or  No  Pay 

Sul-Vot  is  awondTr  working  medicated  - - 

salt,  which  farm  animals  can  run  to  free¬ 
ly  and  DOCTOR  THEMSELVES.  It  ro¬ 
ll  u  ires  no  dosing,  no  starving,  no 
diunohiug,  no  trouble  to  feed. 

The  Great  Worm  Destroyer 


Pnooc*  4b  lbs.,  ^2.25:  100  lbs., 
ri  200  lbs..  $9-  300  lbs.. 

$13;  500  lbs..  $21.12.  No  orders 
filled  for  less  than  40  lbs.  on  this  60 
day  trial  offer.  Never  sold  in  bulk; 
only  in. Trade-Marked  Sal-Vet  pack¬ 
ages.  Shipment  for  60  days’  trial 
are  based  on  1  lb.  of  Sal-Vet  for 
each  sheep  or  hojr,  and  4  lbs.  for 
each  horse  or  head  of  cattle,  as 
near  as  wo  can  come  without  break¬ 
ing  regular  size  packages. 
smmmmmmjsMmmmMmmmammmmmi 

SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  Pres. 


„  Sal-Vet  costs  only  112of  a  cent  a  day  ,FE,.L  5 

for  hog  or  sheep  and  a  trifle  more  for  JT  Dept*  RNY6-* -13 Clove. and,  0=» 
larger  ani  mals.  I  make  no  charge  if  Ship  mo  onousrh  Sal-Vet  to  last  rev  stock  6t> 

A  days.  I  will  pay  the  freight  charges  v  hen  it  ar- 
nves,report  results  within  60  days  a**d  will  then 
.#  pay  for  it  if  it  does  what  you  claim,  if  it  does  not* 
.9  you  aro  to  cancel  the  charge. 


it  fails  to  do  just  what  I  claim . 

The  Great  Live  Stock  Conditioner 


Send  No  IVSonev — dust  The  Couoon  f.'!?1  ^ 11  ®ut  “•SPRO.,*®,?  "??  i*ow  n»ny  hed  of  stock  rook***  and  /  Name 


simply  pay  the  freight  charge  when  it  arrivoa  and  at  the  end  of  60  days  report  results.  If  it  don't  do  what  I  "claim  I’ll 

mo  a  penny  Address  S.  R.  Feil,  Pres.t  The  S.  R.  Feil  Co.,  Dept  RNY,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

■XT'  llll  — — M— 


the  J  O. - — - — ...... 

Shipping  3th _ _ 


(120).# 


No.  e/Shtegt* 


■  Hogs... _ Cattle. 


.State _ _ 

- Hors gs.  . 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  GOOD  HORSES. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  see  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subject  discussed  through  the 
columns  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.,  the  present 
exceedingly  high  price  of  horses,  the 
causes  and  the  outlook  for  the  price  of 
horses  in  the  near  future?  A  person 
cannot  buy  a  team  of  sound  young  horses 
weighing  from  1,200  to  1.400  apiece  for 
loss  than  from  $500  to  $700  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Then  to  think  of  the  great  auto¬ 
mobile  industry,  that  is  doing  away 
with  horse-drawn  vehicles,  how  do  you 
account  for  its  taking  such  a  long 
pocketbook  to  buy  an  ordinary  heavy 
farm  team?  K.  K. 

Mansfield,  Pa. 

We  see  no  indication  that  good  horses 
will  be  cheaper  in  the  near  future.  In 
fact  the  tendency  is  the  other  way,  and 
high-class  teams  of  good  weight  and 
strength  are  in  high  demand.  There 
are  various  causes  for  this  condition. 
Some  years  ago,  when  the  range  was 
open,  horses  were  grown  very  cheaply 
in  the  Far  West,  and  were  shipped  here 
in  large  numbei’S  and  sold  at  low  fig¬ 
ures;  in  fact  there  was  an  over-produc¬ 
tion  of  such  horses.  The  closing  of  the 
range,  and  cutting  up  this  land  into 
smaller  farms,  changed  the  character 
of  live-stock  breeding ;  it  cost  more  to 
produce  a  horse ;  the  smaller  chunks 
and  scrubs  disappeared,  as  it  did  not 
pay  to  raise  or  ship  them.  The  demand 
also  increased.  Our  Eastern  farmers  at 
one  time  raised  large  numbers  of  good 
colts.  Within  the  last  20  years  they 
have  more  and  more  given  up  this  part 
of  farming.  They  do  not  have  horses 
for  sale  in  axxy  large  number,  but  they 
depend  upon  the  Western  States  for  their 
own  farm  team,  and  it  is  this  strong 
demand  for  heavy  farm  horses  which 
has  largely  kept  up  the  price.  While 
it  is  time  that  auto  trucks  are  doing 
a  large  share  of  the  carrying  trade  in 
large  cities,  there  are  many  kinds  of 
trucking  which  will  always  be  given  over 
to  the  horse,  and  big,  solid  animals  are 
required  for  this  work.  Much  the  same 
is  true  of  driving  horses  of  the  finer 
class.  While  automobiles  are  becoming 
more  and  more  numerous,  there  sire  still 
thousands  of  men  who  like  a  good  driv¬ 
ing  horse  and  will  have  one  even 

though  they  were  to  own  half  a  dozen 
autos.  What  gasoline  power  has  done 
in  this  line  is  to  drive  the  scrub  and  the 
chunk  out  of  the  market,  and  raise 

the  quality  of  all  classes  of  horses  of¬ 

fered  for  sale.  There  is  nothing  in 
sight  to  give  any  indication  of  a  change 
in  this  policy.  The  better  class  of 
horses  will  be  in  high  demand  for  the 
next  20  years  at  least.  The  Eastern 
farmers  are  often  urged  to  brood  and 
raise  these  high-class  horses,  and  in  some 
places  this  work  is  being  done.  We 

must  remember,  however,  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  horses  is  not  such  a 
simple  matter  as  some  of  the  authorities 
would  have  us  believe.  One  would 
suppose  from  the  advice  so  freely  given 
that  all  it  is  necessary  for  a  community 
of  farmers  to  do  is  to  buy  a  good  stallion 
of  one  of  the  approved  breeds.  Those 
who  have  tried  this  find  that  the  stallion, 
no  matter  how  well  bred,  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  a  high  type  of  horse  with  the  ordi- 
nary  mares  found  in  our  country  dis¬ 
trict.  Some  of  the  results  in  crossing 
these  big  stallions  on  our  ordinary  farm 
mares  are  anything  but  satisfactory, 
for  the  mare  herself  must  be  large  and 
strong,  and  line  in  every  way,  to  produce 
a  really  high-class  colt,  and  many  of 
our  farmers  become  discouraged  because 
they  do  not  have  these  fine  brood  mares 
to  start  with.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  future  of  good  horses.  The 
demand  for  them  will  continue,  and 
wherever  there  is  a  community  in  which 
the  farmers  have  large,  high-class  brood 
mares,  it  will  be  possible  to  pioduce 
horses  at  good  profit.  One  thing  you 
want  to  remember  is  that  the  big  prices 
you  read  about  are  not  usually  paid  to 
the  farmer  who  grows  the  horses.  As 
a  rule  the  middlemen  and  handlers  get 
about  as  much  as  the  farmer  does. 


Shoeboils. 

T  have  a  gelding  12  years  old  just 
brought  from  the  city  that  has  enlai’ge- 
ments  on  lower  part  of  shoulders  just 
above  where  the  leg  joins  the  body.  It 
is  soft;  do  not  know  how  long  the  en¬ 
largement  has  been  on  him.  It  is  on 
both  sides.  What  is  it?  B. 

New  York. 

The  horse  has  shoeboils  on  his  elbows. 
These  collections  of  serum,  in  sacs  or 
cysts,  are  not  caused  by  the  horse  lying 
upon  the  heels  of  his  shoes  as  com- 
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monly  believed.  They  come  from  bruis¬ 
ing  of  the  points  of  the  elbows  upon  the 
bare  floor  of  an  inadequately  bedded 
stall  and  the  affected  horse  as  a  rule 
habitually  lies  down  upon  his  chest. 
To  prevent  him  from  assuming  this  posi¬ 
tion  when  lying  down  spike  a  scantling 
aci-oss  the  stall  floor  at  the  place  where 
the  heels  stand  when  the  horse  is  stand¬ 
ing  up.  It  is  a  mistake  to  open  a  newly 
formed  shoeboil.  Instead  of  using  the 
knife  tie  the  horse  up  short  in  stall 
so  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  lie  down; 
then  foment  tin*  swelling  three  times  a 
day  with  hot  water  and  at  night  rub 
well  with  druggists’  soap  liniment.  It 
will  be  time  enough  to  open  the  sacs  if 
they  do  not  disappear  in  two  or  three 
weeks  of  the  simple  treatment  sug¬ 
gested.  When  opened  the  cavity  should 
be  syringed  out  with  tincture  of  iodine 
and  then  once  daily  packed  full  of  oakum 
saturated  in  a  mixtui'e  of  equal  parts 
of  turpentine  and  raw  linseed  oil.  An 
old  hard  organized  shoeboil  has  formed 
a  fibroid  tumor  or  wall  and  this  should 
be  removed  by  cutting.  The  wound 
will  quickly  heal  if  wetted  several  times 
5i  day  with  a  lotion  composed  of  one 
ounce  of  sugar  of  lead,  six  drams  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  and  water  one  pint. 
Label  the  bottle  “poison”  and  shake 
it  well  befoi’e  use.  A.  s.  A. 


Eczematous  Cow. 

My  cow  has  large  scurfy  spot  on 
front  part  of  udder,  which  sheds  yel¬ 
lowish  scales.  I  have  been  treating  by 
washing  with  medicated  soap  and  ap¬ 
plying  ointment  made  from  vaseline, 
carbolic  acid  and  glycerine.  It  seemed 
to  improve  under  treatment  and  showed 
reddish  where  scurf  formerly  was,  but 
since  leaving  off  treatment  it  has  become 
worse.  Is  it  contagious?  c.  F.  R. 

New  York. 

The  condition  is  eczematous  and  not 
contagious.  Cleanse  spot  and  then  rub 
in  iodine  ointment  once  daily  for  three 
days;  then  cleanse  again  and  rub  in 
resinol  ointment  twice  daily.  a.  s.  a. 


Trouble  With  Sow. 

What  was  the  trouble  with  a  sow 
I  lost  recently?  On  her  arrival  (was 
shipped  from  East)  she  was  sluggish 
and  evinced  no  desire  to  leave  crate,  as 
did  others  in  same  shipment;  had  a 
slight  but  continuous  cough,  ate  very 
little  and  after  first  day  spent  most  of 
her  time  down  in  front,  on  her  knees, 
rear  legs  upright.  If  touched  about 
head  would  squeal  as  if  in  pain.  Illness 
lasted  six  days  after  receipt,  when  she 
died  suddenly.  R.  r.  c. 

Ohio.  . 

A  post-mortem  examination  should 
have  been  made  to  determine  cause  of 
death  and  it  would  be  impossible  for 
anyone  to  say,  without  making  an  ex¬ 
amination,  what  disease  was  present.  It 
may  be  that  the  sow  was  injured  in 
crate,  but  the  cough  rather  suggests 
pneumonia  from  exposure  to  drafts. 

A.  s.  A. 


Coughing  Cals. 

I  have  a  pair  of  fine  barn  cats.  They 
are  both  fine  mousers.  Will  you  tell 
what  I  can  do  to  cure  their  troubles — 
which  seem  to  be  bad  colds?  They  have 
bad  coughs  and  sneeze  quite  frequently, 
then  at  times  swallow  as  if  throat  was 
sore.  They  have  had  this  ailment  since 
last  Summer.  I  do  not  care  to  kill  them 
if  there  is  any  cure.  s.  E.  K. 

Maryland. 

It  is  quite  common  to  find  that  in  such 
cases  that  the  cats  are  afflicted  with 
tuberculosis  contracted  from  drinking 
milk  fresh  from  tuberculous  cows.  To 
make  sure  about  this  have  the  cows 
tested  with  tuberculin.  The  disease  is 
incurable.  Cats  also  may  be  troubled 
with  diphtheria,  so  that  a  coughing  cat 
or  kitten  should  be  kept  away  from  chil¬ 
dren.  The  commonest  cause  of  symptoms 
such  as  you  mention  is  distemper  which 
cats  usually  throw  off  after  a  time 
if  well  fed,  comfortably  housed  and  kept 
out  of  wet  and  cold.  A  pinch  of  sulphur 
may  be  mixed  in  the  drinking  water  each 
night  and  if  fever  runs  high  also  give 
one  or  two  drops  of  tincture  of  aconite 
in  a  cupful  of  water.  a.  s.  a. 


Looseness  of  Bowels. 

I  have  a  young  mare  coming  three  next 
November ;  have  been  driving  her  for  the 
past  nine  months,  and  at  this  time  am 
driving  her  two  or  thi'ee  times  a  week. 
She  has  spells  of  being  too  loose  in  bowels ; 
excrement  is  soft  and  mushy,  and  some¬ 
times  a  little  watei’y.  I  am  feeding  two 
quarts  of  oats,  three  times  a  day,  and 
good  bright  hay.  She  has  a  good  appe¬ 
tite  and  looks  well.  A  local  veterinarian 
does  not  locate  the  trouble.  I  have  given 
a  little  of  “Fowler’s  solution”  a  couple  of 
times  but  it  appeared  to  be  of  no  benefit. 
What  would  you  advise?  s.  K. 

New  York. 

If  the  filly  has  a  long,  weak,  “washy” 
coupling  with  cut-up  flank  she  will  prove 
to  be  a  poor  keeper  and  prone  to  loose¬ 
ness  of  the  bowels.  Try  effects  of  a  pint 
of  browned  wheat  flour  mixed  in  her  feed 
twice  a  day,  and  if  that  doesn’t  suffice 
stop  the  flour  and  give  one  dram  of  dried 
sulphate  of  iron  and  half  a  dram  of  pow¬ 
dered  alum  in  the  food  twice  daily.  Give 
only  one  dose  ji  day  as  soon  as  improve¬ 
ment  is  noted  and  stop  medicine  alto¬ 
gether  just  as  soon  as  possible. 


Be  Your  Own  Judge 


We  cannot  believe  that  there  is  a 
sensible  man  living  who  would  pur¬ 
chase  any  other  than  a  DE  LAVAL 
Cream  Separator  for  his  own  use 
if  he  would  but  SEE  and  TRY  an 
improved  DE  LAVAL  machine 
before  buying. 

It  is  a  fact  that  99%  of  all  sepa¬ 
rator  buyers  who 
do  SEE  and  TRY 
a  DE  LAVAL 
machine  before 
buying  purchase 
the  DE  LAVAL 
and  will  have  no 
other  separator. 
The  1%  who  do 
not  buy  the  DE 
LAVAL  arethose 
who  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  someth  ng  other  than  real 
genuine  separator  merit. 

Every  responsible  person  who 
wishes  it  may  have  the  Free  Trial 
of  a  DE  LAVAL  machine  at  his 
own  home  without  advance  pay- 
mentor  any  obligation  whatsoever. 
Simply  ask  the  DE  LAVAL[agent 
in  your  nearest  town  or  write  direct 

to  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  office. 

• 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand 
Book,  in  which  important  dairy  questions 
are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities, 
is  a  book  that  every  cow  owner  should 
have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  if  you 
mention  this  paper.  New  1913  De  Laval 
catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.  Write 
to  nearest  office. 

THEDE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO, 

165  BROADWAY,  29  E.  MADISON  ST., 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


LOW-DOWN  FARM  TRUCKS 


We  now  make  a  full  line  of  both  Steel- Wheel 

and  Wood-Wheel  Farm  Trucks,  and  shall  be 
pleased  to  furnish  you  our  free  catalog  of  same. 
On  account  ot  the  ease  with  which  work  can 

II  he  done  with  these  trucks,  they  are  fast  com¬ 
ing  into  general  use.  Let  us  have  your  in¬ 
quiry  for  prices. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17,  HAVANA,  ILL. 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

_ PURIFIES. 

It  has  ao  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 

Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  Or  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICHIGAN 


Roof  That  Building  With 
Edwards  STEEL  Shingles 


Yes,  STEEL  Shingles— the  kind  that  neverfF 
rot,  rust  nor  burn— cost  much  less  than  wood- 
made  rust-proof  by  famous  “Tightcote”  Proc¬ 
ess— made  leak-proof  by  patent  Interlocking 
Device— S10.000  guarantee  against  lightning 
loss— come  in  sheets  of  100  or  more  shingles— 
easy  to  lay  as  a  carpet— lay  them  on  old  roof 
or  sheathing. 

Sold  direct  from 
freight  PREPAID— 
al  brings  special 
and  latest  catalog 
by  return  mail.  Dive 
size  of  roof  if  possible. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

623-673  Lock  St. 

Cincinnati  Ohio 


MADE  \H  EHC\-AWD 


Is  Winning  Friends  Everywhere 

Littleton,  Mass.,  March  19,  1913. 

“I  have  used  Molassine  Meal  for  3  months  and  it  is  one 
of  the  best  feeds  on  the  market  for  milk  cows  or  young  stock, 
also  a  fine  feed  for  horses  and  pigs.” 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  April  4,  1913. 

“I  fed  the  fast  horse,  “Red  Echo,”  2.26X»  on 
Molassine  Meal  and  he  gained  100  lbs.  in  2  months.  ” 

Dracut,  Mass.,  Feb.  26,  1913. 

“  I  have  received  the  11  tons  and  am  feeding  it  to  my 
entire  herd  of  65  cows.” 

Pittsfield,  N.  H.,  March  17,  1913 

“  It  is  a  success  and  I  feed  it  to  my  horses,  cows  and  pigs.” 

Springfield,  Mass.,  March  25,  1913. 

“The  improved  condition  of  my  horses  since  feeding 
Molassine  Meal  convinces  me  that  it  is  worth  the  price.” 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  our  Boston  office  foi  further  information. 

MOLASSINE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

326  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

Th“  twenty-seventh  week  of  the*  contest 
shows  on  egg  production  of  2,056.  Last 
year  they  laid  .n  the  corresponding  week 
2,187.  131  more  than  this  year.  Hut 
this  year  quite  a  number  of  those  who 
had  birds  in  the  first  contest,  entered 
tlieitt  .again  as  “hens”  in  this  contest. 
Last  year  C.  S.  Scoville’s  It.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Red  “hens,”  outlaid  any  pen  of 
pullets  of  that  breed;  but  this  year  the 
reverse  is  true.  There  are  more  hens 
in  the  contest  this  year,  and  this  accounts 
very  largely  for  the  decrease  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction. 

Mr.  Robinson,  editor  of  “Farm  Poul¬ 
try,”  states  in  his  April  number  that 
White  Leghorns,  “as  a  rule,”  lay  more 
eggs  file  second  year;  we  do  not  find  it 
true  iit  any  of  the  contests,  or  in  gen¬ 
eral  experience.  He  deduces  the  (alleged) 
fact  from  the  three  year  trap-nesting 
records  of  two  pens  of  White  Leghorns 
iit  Cornell  University.  Rut  these  records 
do  not  bear  out  the  statement.  While 
it  is  I  rue  that  in  some  instances  more 
eggs  were  laid  the  second  tnan  the  first 
year,  and  in  a  few  eases  more  the  third, 
year  than  the  second,  it  is  not  true  “as 
a  rule”  that  White  Leghorns,  or  any 
other  breed  of  hens,  lay  more  eggs  the 
second  than  the  first  year;  counting, 
the  years  as  is  eutomary,  from  the 
time  the  first  egg  is  laid. 

The  increased  number  of  hens  in  this 
contest,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  causes  of  the  decrease  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  White  Leghorns  make  all  the 
high  scores  this  week,  and  the  highest 
record  made  since  the  contest  began,  is 
made  by  the  pen  of  W.  L.  Sleegur.  The 
score  is  32 ;  three  of  the  pullets  laid 
every  day  in  the  week.  The  record  reads 
7-7-6-7-S ;  total  32  out  of  the  possible 
35.  This  does  not  equal  W.  .1.  Tilley’s 
record  of  last  year,  in  which  his  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  laid  34  in  one  week,  and 
if  tln>  week  had  ended  Wednesday  instead 
of  Tuesday,  the  score  would  have  been 
35,  for  every  pullet  laid  every  day  for 
seven  successive  days.  Rut  32  is  over 
ill  per  cent.  A.  I\  Robinson’s  pen  laid 
30,  faking  second  place;  and  two  pens 
of  White  Leghorns  tie  for  third  place 
with  scores  of  29 ;  they  are  the  White 
Leghorn  Poultry  Yards  and  F.  A.  Jones* 
pen.  Itosswood  Poultry  Farm,  and 
Thomas  Barron’s  pen.  each  laid  28;  and 
four  other  pens  of  White  Leghorns  laid 
27  each.  They  are  F.  G.  Yost’s  pen  ot 
liens.  Smith  Rros.’  pen,  Marwood  Poultry 
Farm's  and  Joseph  J.  Barclay’s  pen. 

Barron's  pen  of  English  White  Leg¬ 
horns  have  now  laid  a  total  of  618.  This 
is  more  than  200  eggs  ahead  of  the 
average  of  the  Leghorns  or  any  other 
breed.  Certainly  it  would  seem  as  if 
there  must  be  something  valuable  in  the 
“laying  blood”  of  this  strain,  Editor 
Robinson  to  the  contrary  notwithstand¬ 
ing.  Edward  Cam’s  pen  of  English 
White  Leghorns  are  next  with  a  total  of 
550.  The  highest  scoring  pen  of  Ameri¬ 
can-bred  birds  is  Geo.  H.  Schmitz’s  Buff 
Leghorn  pullets;  their  record  is  527;  his 
pen  of  hens  of  the  same  breed  score  366. 

C.  A.  Foster’s  pen  of  White  Leghorns 
have  laid  505.  Edward  Cam’s  pen  of 
White  Wyandottes  have  laid  514.  No 
other  pens  have  reached  500. 

“N.  W.  N.”  makes  the  point  that  the 
Barron  stock  lays  a  good  many  tinted 
eggs ;  and  as  the  chalk  white  eggs  bring 
a  higher  price  in  the  fancy  markets  the 
choice  would  be  between  more  eggs,  by 
introducing  the  Barron  stock,  at  lower 
prices ;  or.  fewer  eggs  from  American 
birds  at  higher  prices.  I  immediately  wrote 
several  persons  breeding  from  Barron 
stock,  including  those  at  Storrs  and  in 
Missouri.  The  superintendent  at  Storrs 
writes  me  that  they  have  20  English 
White  Leghorns  at  Storrs  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  eggs  other  than  white  is  no 
greater  than  from  the  American  Leghorn. 
This  is  true  also  of  his  private  flock  of 
Barron  birds.  On  the  contrary.  Mr. 
Koontz,  of  West  Virginia,  writes  that 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  from  his 
Barron  stock  are  more  or  less  tinted. 
I  have  recently  received  a  second  lot  of 
eggs  trom  Mr.  Barron  direct.  In  both 
lots  the  eggs  were  all  pure  white  and 
exceptionally  large,  in  fact  they  were 
the  largest  Leghorn  eggs  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  have  not  heard  yet  from  the 
Missouri  Station,  but  do  not  think  the 
proportion  of  colored  eggs  would  make 
any  difference.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


Beans  for  Poultry. 

I  read  a  few  lines  regarding  beans  for 
poultry,  and  can  say  I  have  fed  them 
ui  this  way  to  my  hens:  After  the  beans 
are  cooked,  but  not  too  much.  I  add  a 
pmeh  of  baking  soda,  let  boil  a  few 
seconds  and  then  drain  drv.  Mix  with 
cornrneal  about  half  and  half.  I  find 
this  very  good ;  in  Winter  add  black 
pepper,  one  teaspoon  to  the  quart,  and 
a  pireh  of  salt,  feed  warm  nr  night  in 
tv  inter  and  cold  in  Summer. 
i\ew  York.  mbs.  m.  s. 


Feeding  Young  Turkeys. 

. ,  ^  h^t  should  be  fed  to  newly  hatched 
*>ronae  turkeys,  and  are  they  takeu 
1,1  like  chickens?  I  have  fine  luck 
wnli  chicks,  and  would  like  to  know 
about  turkeys.  D.  w.  G 

Natick,  Mass. 

Lmng  poults  may  be  fed  very  much 
•  eli  ekens  should  be.  though  perhaps 
miv  rare  should  be  taken  not  to  over- 
ad  them.  For  the  first  few  feeds  stale 


bread  soaked  in  sweet  milk  and  squeezed 
nearly  dry  is  excellent  and  more  pains 
usually  need  to  be  taken  to  teach  them 
to  eat  than  in  the  case  of  chicks.  Later, 
oatmeal,  finely  cracked  corn,  and  cracked 
wheat  may  be  given,  and  grit  and  char¬ 
coal  should  also  be  provided.  Little  and 
often  should  be  the  rule  in  feeding  until 
they  are  old  enough  to  be  allowed  their 
liberty  on  range;  then  grain  -food,  once: 
or  twice  per  day  is  sufficient.  Poults 
are  more  susceptible  to  injury  from 
dampness  than  chicks  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  wade  t’-  rough  wet  grass  while 
young.  They  also  need  to  be  kept  free 
from  lice,  and  if  hatched  under  hens, 
the  1  tter  should  be  as  thoroughly  freed 
from  these  pests  as  possible  while  sitting. 

M.  B.  V. 


Cement  Henhouse. 

Will  you  tell  me  if  a  stone  and  cement 
henhouse  will  be  damp  if  well  ventilated 
and  built  on  high  dry  ground?  I.  T.  r. 

Clintondale,  N.  Y. 

As  neither  stone  nor  cement  create 
moisture  they  can  add  none  to  the 
amount  within  a  henhouse  built  of  them; 
being  good  conductors,  however,  they  be¬ 
come  colder  than  wood  in  the  Winter, 
and  the  moisture  from  the  hens'  bodies 
more  readily  condenses  upon  them.  For 
this  reason  a  stone  or  concrete  hen¬ 
house  should  be  so  thoroughly  ventilated 
that  the  air  within  cannot  reach  that 
point  of  saturation  which  will  permit 
the  deposit  of  its  moisture  in  the  form 
of  “sweat”  upon  the  walls.  This  ven¬ 
tilation  may  be  accomplished  through 
open  fronts  or  by  other  means,  and 
such  a  house  should  then  be  as  dry  as 
one  built  of  wood.  m.  b.  d. 


Sex  of  Guinea  Fowls. 

In  regard  to  distinguishing  the  sex  of 
Guineas,  on  page  6(54,  the  featherless  skin 
on  the  throat  of  the  female  is  white, 
while  that  on  the  male  is  black  or  nearly 
so  and  not  so  many  or  large  white  patches 
of  feathers.  g.  w. 

New  York. 

The  hen  Guinea  makes  a  sound  like 
“buckwheat,  buckwheat,”  the  male  a 
series  of  sharp,  single  notes.  M.  E.  L. 

Newfield,  N.  Y. 

I  saw  recently  an  inquiry  about  how 
to  distinguish  the  sexes  in  Guinea  fowls. 
It  is  very  easy  to  do  so.  The  male  says 
“guinea,  guinea,”  with  a  sort  of  metallic 
ring,  the  female  says  “buckwheat,  buck¬ 
wheat,  buckwheat,”  as  plaiu  as  you 
could  say  it  yourself.  e.  d.  av. 


FARM  POINTS. 

When  I  first  liegan  to  change  from  box 
hives  to  frame  hives  I  concluded  to  sell 
part  of  them  instead  of  transferring  all. 
A  neighbor  from  the  hills  came  to  my 
apiary  to  purchase  a  few  colonies  to  get 
a  change  of  blood  and  improve  his  stock. 
I  set  prices  on  several  colonies;  some  of 
them  were  four  or  five  years  old,  which  I 
offered  cheap.  lie  took  the  oldest  there 
were  in  the  apiary.  It  was  a  paying 
investment,  as  he  kept  them  four  or  five 
years;  at  that  time  all  of  the  colonies  in 
his  apiary  were  from  the  three  etdonies. 
Of  course  young  colonies  an*  more  profit¬ 
able  than  old  ones,  but  a  colony,  if  given 
good  care,  will  be  profitable  longer  than 
many  people  suppose. 

Those  who  have  no  experience  in  rais¬ 
ing  roots  are  surprised  to  know  the 
amo'unt  that  can  be  raised  on  an  acre. 
Seven  or  eight  hundred  bushels  of  sugar 
beets  or  carrots  can  be  raised  on  an  acre 
in  a  favorable  year  with  good  cultivation. 
Mangels  will  yeld  more  than  the  amount 
named.  I  once  dug  a  plot  of  carrots  that 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  1,200  bushels  to  the 
acre.  It  is  more  economical  to  raise 
some  roots  for  .stin  k  than  to  feed  all  hay 
iind  grain.  Much  of  the  care  of  root 
crops  is  done  before  haying,  and  the  har¬ 
vesting  is  late  in  the  season,  when  the 
press  of  other  work  is  over.  Moreover, 
stock  will  winter  better  if  they  have  a 
few  roots  daily  than  they  will  ou  dry 
fodder  alone. 

Corn  planted  with  a  hand  planter  on 
loose  soil  is  generally  planted  twice  us 
deep  as  it  should  be,  and  quite  often  the 
planter  strikes  an  open  space  between  the 
furrows  which  places  the  seed  as  deep  as 
th  *  ground  was  plowed.  Corn  planted  at 
that  depth  will  hardly  ever  come  up,  and 
will  not  be  of  any  account  if  it  does. 
Where  the  soil  is  gravel  or  hard  many 
hills  are  improperly  covered  and  do  not 
come  up  in  dry  weather  until  it  rains, 
and  oftentimes  is  eaten  by  birds  and 
squirrels.  I  believe  corn  planted  with  a 
hoe  ou  good  soil  by  a  person  who  under¬ 
stands  the  business  will  be  earlier  and 
yield  at  least  four  bushels  more  of  shelled 
corn  to  the  acre,  and  considerably  more 
stalks,  than  it  will  planted  with  planters. 

Fifty  years  or  more  ago  the  homestead 
was  rough,  untilled  land.  The  bread 
crop  was  rye  that  was  raised  by  sowing 
with  the  buckwheat  crop.  If  it  grew 
rank,  to  be  in  danger  of  smothering  in 
Winter,  it  was  fed  off  with  young  stock 
in  the  Fall  after  the  buckwheat  was  har¬ 
vested.  Some  of  the  best  crops  of  rye 
ever  raised  on  the  farm  were  sown  with 
buckwheat.  If  seeding  is  desired  it  can 
be  done  at  the  usual  time  in  Spring.  I 
would  not  advise  the  practice  on  rich 
soil.  On  rough  land  that  is  hard  to  till 
two  crops  can  be  grown  by  tilling  the  soil 
but  once.  I  would  rather  broadcast  the 
seed  to  scatter  it  as  much  as  possible  in¬ 
stead  of  drilling  it  in  thick  with  a  drill. 

The  quickest  matured  and  most  protit- 
able  ducks  I  ever  knew  raised  for  inar- 


k  t  never  had  a  swim  except  in  a  dish  of 
water.  They  were  fed  and  watered  un¬ 
der  some  trees,  and  never  wandered  away 
only  a  few  rods.  If  upland  farmers  knew 
there  was  less  trouble  to  raise  ducks  away 
from  water  and  less  danger  of  their  be¬ 
ing  caught  by  minks  and  weasels  there 
would  be  twice  as  many  ducks  raised. 
When  small  ducks  are  watered  in  a  dish 
or  trough,  arrange  an  incline  inside  of 
the  dish  to  give  them  a  chance  to  got  out 
of  it.  They  sometimes  worry  to  death  if 
they  cannot  get  out  of  a  dish  of  water. 

Waverly,  N.  Y.  j.  ir.  a. 


Gapewobms. — For  land  infested  with 
gapeworm,  scatter  lime  over  the  ground, 
enough  to  make  it  quite  white.  Feed 
the  chicks  on  boards  or  in  dishes  till 
too  large  to  be  hurt  by  the  worms.  If 
after  a  rain  you  find  fish  worms  scatter 
more  lime.  Some  kind  friend  sent  this 
to  a  paper  and  it  helped  me  out;  after 
a  time  there  will  he  no  worms.  H.  d. 

Lame  Goslings. — For  lame  goslings 
do  not  let  them  into  water  till  it  is 
warm  ;  give  them  to  drink  all  they  want,  ! 
but  in  dishes  they  cannot  get  into.  Feed 
mashes  wet,  of  potatoes,  wheat  bran  and 
mixed  feed.  If  there  are  oat  hulls  sift  ! 
them  out.  Turn  them  into  dry  pasture  I 
where  there  is  pleuty  of  grass  just  start¬ 
ing.  H.  I). 

Tiie  story  of  an  amateur  hen  man  re¬ 
lated  by  the  Melbourne  Australasian  does 
not  sound  entirely  probable.  He  was 
given  a  broody  hen  and  a  clutch  of  Ruff 
Orpington  eggs  as  a  start  towards  his 
poultry  yard.  The  luck  of  the  tyro  was 
with  him,  and  the  whole  of  13  eggs — in 
this  east*  a  most  nnlucky  number— pro¬ 
duced  chickens.  A  week  later  only  two 
of  them  followed  the  hens,  and  the  man 
who  had  given  the  eggs  asked  what  had 
become  of  the  others.  The  new  poultry 
raiser — who  had  yet  to  be  hatched  him¬ 
self — explained,  “I  thought  two  would 
he  quite  enough  for  the  hen  to  suckle,  so 
I  drowned  the  rest !” 

The  British  National  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Utility  Poultry  Club  of 
England  have  decided  upon  the  following 
scale  of  points  in  judging  eggs:  Fresh- t 
ness.  40  points;  size,  15  points;  texture 
of  shell,  15  points^  uniformity  of  size, 
color  and  shape,  15  points ;  perfect  eggs 
scoring  100  points.  Eggs  having  double 
yolks  or  with  the  contents  tainted  in  any  i 
way  will  not  he  scored.  Eggs  with  poi-  ’ 
ished  or  artificially  colored  shells  or  with 
contents  which  are  loose  and  rattle  in  ’ 
the  shell  also  are  barred.  Eggs  weighing 
two  ounces  or  slightly  more  will  be 
scored  perfect  for  size,  while  eggs  weigh¬ 
ing  1%  ounces  or  less  will  be  penalized  as 
under  weight.  *  j 

|  When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 

|  It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  anil  a 


Leghorn  Pullets 

KIRKUP’S  STRAtrf  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
PULLETS  6  ANO  3  WEEKS  OLD 

60  cents  Each 

Can  Y ou  Beat  It  ? 

These  pullets  have  had  free  range,  right 
from  the  incubator,  and  are  strong  and 
vigorous.  Mortality  has  not  exceeded  10*. 
In  less  than  3  months  these  same  birds, 
with  very  little  care,  will  be  worth  from 
$1.50  to  $2  each.  One  party  has  ordered 
2,000  for  this  season,  and  another  party, 
who  had  500  last  season,  writes  as  follows  : 
“Please  book  my  order  for  500  six- weeks- 
old  pullets.  The  pullets  received  from  you 
last  year  gave  entire  satisfaction.” 

This  season’s  supply  is  more  than  half 
sold.  Write  us  today. 

CHESTNUT  POULTRY  FARM 


Kirkup  Bra*.,  Props. 


Mittituck,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


Lice  Murder  Chicks 

check  laying,  stunt  growth,  ruin 
the  plumage,  torture  the  hens  | 
PRATTS  LICE  KILLER 
(Powdered)  murders  lice  and  so  | 
Insures  greater  profits. 

25c,  50c.  Guaranteed.  Pratts  160*  | 
page  poultry  book  10c  by  mail. 


At  an  dealers,  or 
PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
hiladelphia  Chicago  I 


III 


Ike  Mott  Popular  Focnttin 
on  the  Market. 

FILLS  FROM  THE  TOP. 

Dud  air  space  between  cover 
and  reaervorr  keeps  water  cool 
in  wmmer  and  from  freezing  in 
winter.  If  not  at  your  dealers, 
write  us  to  send  you  one  on  ap- 


MCPUhCt  CCWtR  AMO  VCXI 
have  AcorrrnuoujiifW 
Of  rum.  WATERS, 


provai  and  if  you  find  it  ia  the  fountain  you  want,  write  us  for  a  special 
price  on  your  requirement*.  Manufactured  in  three  aisea:  1.  2  and  4 
galton.  A  hook  on  «ac»  fountain  far  hanjcmjc  up  when  deal  red. 
_  OTIS  A  MOE.  1710  O' la  Building.  CHICAGO.  ILL _ 


*  **■  aim  a 

square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page,  j 

BITK  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS— Eggs,  9<v.  per  IS  J 
tl.fdi  |«*r  30.  Mottled  Aikniimn,  Hi.  Mi iiorras.  ei;c»,$l.oo  pet  r 
15;  $1.75  per  30.  Catalogue  free.  John  A.  Hath,  QuakerLown,  Pa. 

Fawn  Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs 

reduced  to  13  for  75c.  Robert  R  Tweddle.  Montgomery, N.Y. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  prrC  1 
AND  WHIT  K  ()  R P  I  N GTON  CtaVjiO 
*1  per  15.  Mrs.  Arthur  Hawkins,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


Pearl  Guinea  E*gs=*°2*  L-  »-  QP'GIEY. 


1  Box  266,  Goshen,  Orange  Co  . N.Y* 


I 


Babv  ChiclcR-^'  £•  ^*  Leghorns,  Barred 
!  ,  ,  y  v-;nlCK8  Rocks,  R.  C.  Reds.  Strong, 

1  livable.  F  rom  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  range  I 
i  bnwidors  Sar'e  dal i vary  guaranteed.  Circular  tree,  i 
WESLEY  UKlNNKL.li  -  SOULS,  N.  \.  1 

P O  R  SAL  F~To  make  room  for  young  , 
,7.  °aLC  stock  we  will  sell  two  I 
hundred  thoroughbred  S  0.  White  Leghorn 
Pullets,  in  full  lay,  for  $1.59  each.  CLOY  Eli- 
EIE1.U  POn.TKY  FARM,  Amenta.  N.  Y. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE 
LEGHORN  FARM  CHICKS 

please  others— they  will  please  you. 

One  customer  has  bought  41100  from  week  to  week 
since  .March  1st. 

Another  has  had  200  weokly  since  April  1st. 

A  third  customer  writes:  “Semi  me  another  hundrod 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  still  have 57 of  the  hundred  pur¬ 
chased  April  2d.  nnd  they  are  growing  like  weeds.” 

The  price  is  $9.00  p «»•  hundrod 

You  run  no  risk,  fend  for  circulars. 
Satisfaction  in  every  respect  is  gnaranteed. 
AIREDALE  TERRIER  l*C!*S  FOR  SALE— Registered  Stock 

A.  H.  PENNY,  -  -  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

won  National  laying  contest.  Unusually  fertile, 
prime  SELECTED  HATCHIN6  EGGS  the  vear  round  from 
famous  Hock  of  RECORD  WINTER  LAYING  Rose  and 
.Single  Combs,  raised  by  HENS  on  FREE  RANGE  clover 
in  separated  colony  houses.  WIDE  OPEN  ALL  WINTER. 
Hardy,  vigorous,  beautiful  deep-glowing  CHERRY 
RED  RIGHT  TO  THE  SKIN.  S3  per  sitting:  $10  per  100. 
Some  splendid,  large,  BEAUTIFUL  EARLY  1912  PULLETS 
from  record-laying  mothers,  now  laying  heavily, 
for  sa’e.  A|  Cfl  PnPlfCRPI  C- WEEK,  TWO-WEEK. 
MONTH  ALOU  UUUMinCLO  OLD  chicks,  past 
danger.  Utility  stock  at  reduced  prices  Upright 
dealings  assured.  Correspondence  a  pleasure. 

V1BERT  RED  FARM,  Bex  1,  Weston,  N.  J. 

Davis  Poultry  Farm 

s.  c.  K.  T.  KEDS 

ALSO  BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS. 

Dav-Old  Chirlts^812  per  luo-  Full  count  guar- 
V/ia  V.UICKS  anteed  on  delivery.  Hatching 

BERLIN  ----- 


Eggs- 


M  ASS. 


Spe  ci  a  1 

Burnett's  stock  winners  at  Albany.  Schenectady,  i 
Madison  Square,  Grand  Palace.  Middletown.  N'ew  | 
Pnftz,  191,1.  Onr  stock  a  product  IJyears  skill.  June  | 
wo  solid  you  eggs  from  those  birds  for  only  a  small  1 
price.  S  C.  Black  Minorcax:  Eggs — il  for  15: 
50—92.50;  100  for  $5.  Send  for  June  circular.  These 
bargain  prices  iucludo  a  new  65c.  case  with  a  100  egg  : 
order.  A  more  expensive  case  with  15  egg  order  ' 
and  50  egg  order  Be  sure  to  send  at  once  Post  card 
for  circular.  Orders  are  being  taken  up  to  July. 
Get  on  our  list  and  be  an  owner  anu  also  the  winner 
with  good  stock.  W.  L.  BURNETT,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

THE  FARMER'S  FAVORITE  WINTER 
"  LAYERS — KeDerstrass  Whito  Orpingtons.  Eggs 
and  chicks  at  reduced  prices  dining  Juno  and  July. 
W.  R.  STEVENS,  Culver  Rond,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS 

R  Nn  7i  Athnnv  Pa  Breeders  for  32  years  of  pure- 

h.  no.  24,  Ainens,  pa.  brea  poultry  of  hisrh  qu;,ity> 

EGGS~FR0M  WH,TE  ORPINGTONS,  winners  in 
the  show  room:  also  in  egg-laying 
contests  $3.1)0  per  15.  Write  for  mating  list. 

G0L0EN  R00  POULTRY  FARM.  -  Gloversville.  N  Y. 

Pnill  TRYMFN  -Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 

1  11  1  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA. 

Rose  Comb  Reds  and  MAMMOTH 
BRONZE  TURKEYS— (Crescent  Strain) 

Eggs  from  all  matings  half-price  during  remainder 
of  tho  season.  Also  high-class  breeding  birds  at 
half-price  during  next  611  days.  Mating  list  free. 

0.  R  HONE.  CRESCENT  HILL  FARM.  SHARON  SPRINGS.  N.  Y. 

Cal. — Golden  Barred  and  Partridge  Rooks. 

1  UI  Otlie  Km  den  Geese,  Crested  White  Buff 
Orpington  and  Pure  White  Runner  Ducks. 

J.  H.  LEWIS,  It.  F.  1>.  *,  CADIZ.  OHIO 

RARV  P  LI  I Y — -12c  each — S.C.  White  Leghorns.  Prize 
DHD1  UHlA  stock,  free  range.  $10. DO  pe  100.  I. 
11.  duck  eggs:  all  7e.  each:  $5  HO  per  100.  Stock  for 

salo.  ROCKEY  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks  8ic.  Each 

from  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  All  breeders 
are  on  free  range  and  from  selected  stock.  Prompt 
delivery.  A  hatch  every  week.  Safe  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Circular  free. 

CHA8.  K.  STONE 

Baby  Chicken  Farm.  Staatsburg-ou-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


MAKA-SHEL 


Good  results 
-  -  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  obr. lined  from  poultry  if 
not  fed  ajood  ffrit.  “Maica- 
SheT*  has  no  e<iual  ;  there  i$* 
none  “just  as  good.”  Ask 
your  dealer  or  send  us  $1.0® 
for  two  100  lb.  bins*;  on,-  ton  for  $7.00, 
can.  Agams  wanted  Write  to. lay. 


GRIT 


f.  o.  b. 


Box  J 


EDGE  HILL  SIUCA  ROCK  CO., 

New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


Rahv  flhipbQ  ftp  — S.  C.W.  Leghorn:  the  kind  that 
uuJJ  ulllbno  0ui  are  bound  to  pav  their  board  and 
trouble.  Next  hatch  May  31,  June  12  and  22nd.  Tri- 

States  Poultry  Farm.  Anthony  Simon,  Prop.,  Port  Jervis,  N.Y. 

New  York  Prize-Winning  Strains'^8^; 

|  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds;  Brown,  White  Leghorns. 
Lggs.  $1.50,  15  ;  $7,  100.  Dark,  Light  Brahmas;  Eggs, 
$2.50, 15.  Catalog  free.  A  few  choice  breeders  for 
sale.  V.  M.  PRKSCOTT,  Kiverdale,  N.  J. 

Austin's  200  St£SnS.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Standard  bred,  red  to  the  skin.  Eggs  for  hatching 
$3.00.  15.00  and  $10.00  per  set  (15).  Utility  $6.00  per 
100.  DO-*  fertility  guaranteed  Cockerels,  yearlings, 
pullets,  babv  cbic.KS. 

AUSTIN'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor.  N.  H. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hate  hing.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chicks  $10  per  Hundred 

Purebred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Range  yearling 
breeders.  Big  strong  chicks  that  will  please. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM.  Salt  Point.  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Tuikey,  Chicken  and  Duck  Eggs-A5^™*;^ 

Parcel  Post.  W.  R.  CARLE.  R.  F.  D.  1,  Jacobsburg,  Ohio 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

The  enclosed  letter  from  the  Island 
End  Development  ('orporation  was  sent 
to  a  neighbor  and  we  should  like  to  see 
the  promotion  scheme  exposed. 

New  York.  w.  M.  C. 

This  is  another  lot  promotion  scheme 
on  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  a 
day’s  rail  ride  from  the  city.  It  is  the 
old  scheme  to  give  a  lot  free,  and  pay 
several  times  its  value  for  alleged  de¬ 
velopment  improvements.  We  believe  a 
new  law  recently  signed  by  Gov.  Sulzer 
will  prevent  these  free  gift  realty 
schemes. 

I  have  shipped  three  cases  of  white 
hennery  eggs  on  April  28  and  two  cases 
on  May  2  to  the  Consumers’  Butter  & 
Egg  Go.  of  138  Patchen  Avenue,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  for  which  they  promised  to 
pay  every  Monday  and  to  pay  one  Cent 
above  quotations  without  commission.  I 
have  not  heard  from  them  yet,  and  wrote 
and  got  no  answer.  Can  this  be  collected, 
as  they  have  no  rating,  which  1  found 
out  afterward?  o.  e.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  shipper  is  late  in  making  his  in¬ 
quiry.  It  should  have  been  made  before 
the  goods  were  shipped.  Readers  who 
keep  an  index  of  tin-  references  in  this 
department  avoid  shipments  to  concerns 
which  have  already  been  exposed.  Of 
course,  nothing  can  be  done  with  this 
complaint. 

Some  time  ago  you  referred  to  the 
American  Ileal  Estate  Co.,  in  which  I 
have  been  an  investor  since  ll)0f>.  This 
year  tin-  company  will  pass  its  2.r>th  year 
in  business  and  has  over  18,000  bond¬ 
holders.  It  has  always  met  its  obliga¬ 
tions  promptly.  The  inclosed  clipping 
from  the  “Financial  World”  is  sell-ex¬ 
planatory.  Your  criticism  tends  to 
weaken  the  confidence  of  some  investors. 
Will  you  look  into  the  matter  once  again, 
and  publish  your  findings?  A.  L. 

New  Jersey. 

We  can  admit  all  the  "Financial 
World”  and  this  correspondent  say  about 
this  company  without  in  any  way  impair¬ 
ing  our  criticism  of  their  six  per  cent, 
notes  as  an  investment.  The  company 
is  capitalized  for  $100,000.  This  may  or 
may  not  have  fbeen  all  paid  in  in  cash. 
By  its  own  statement  it  has  in  round 
numbers  $27,000,000  of  assets,  and  $25,- 
000,000  of  debts.  That  leaves  a  net  sur¬ 
plus  of  $2,000,000.  Of  the  liabilities 
current  adjustment  seems  to  leave  an  ob¬ 
ligation  of  about  $800,000;  fixed  mort¬ 
gages,  $11,570,022;  these  notes,  $18,- 
285,747.  The  mortgages  would  seem  to 
represent  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  properties  held.  This  mortgage 
money  could  be  secured  at  4%  to  five  per 
cent.;  and  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  the 
company,  as  a  matter  of  good  business, 
would  take  out  the  highest  mortgages  the 
loaners  would  make  at  this  rate  rather 
than  pay  six  per  cent,  on  notes.  But  in 
any  event  the  mortgage  is  a  first  lien  on 
the  property,  and  probably  not  a  single 
one  of  them  run  more  than  five  years. 
The  notes  are  a  mere  personal  obligation 
of  the  company  on  the  same  standing  as 
the  open  accounts,  except  that  notes  run 
for  10  to  20  years.  The  sum  of  these 
personal  obligations  seem  to  be  about 
$13,500,000.  The  vast  sum  is  loaned  by 
small  investors  on  the  personal  notes  of 
the  company.  It.  represents  the  equity  in 
the  properties  above  the  mortgages.  If 
these  notes  were  second  mortgages, 
which  they  are  not,  the  investors  would 
have  an  estimated  equity  of  about  seven 
per  cent,  above  their  fixed  claims.  This 
to  an  experienced  real  estate  man  in  New 
York  City  is  00.  We  are  not,  as  the 
usually  cautious  "Financial  World”  im¬ 
plies,  confusing  this  company  with  the 
“fungus  bunch  of  imitators  its  success 
has  raised  up.”  We  examine  its  own 
statement  on  its  merits.  At  best  its  note 
holders  are  loaning  for  10  to  20  years 
$13,000,000  on  an  estimated  equity  of 
seven  per  cent,  above  their  claims,  and 
there  are  $11,570,022  of  fixed  mortgages 
ahead  of  them.  No  experienced  investor 
would  loan  money  on  such  paper. 

Publisher’s  Desk  has  received  a  card 
of  remembrance  from  Clark  Allis  bear¬ 
ing  the  imprint  of  the  Egyptian  mum¬ 
mies,  which  indicates  that  (’lark  and 
Mrs.  Allis  have  reached  the  Nile  Valley 
on  their  travels.  Mr.  Allis  is  earning 
for  himself  tin*  distinction  of  being  the 
greatest  agricultural  globe-trotter  of  the 
world. 

The  Woman’s  World  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago,  has  gone  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  This  is  the  com¬ 
pany  promoted  by  George  Currier.  Stock 
was  sold  to  readers  of  the  paper  and 
promises  of  big  profits  were  made.  A 


dividend  was  declared  and  paid;  but  later 
it  was  admitted  that  it.  was  not  earned. 
About  18  months  ago,  the  business  was 
taken  over  by  creditors  and  an  effort 
made  to  put  it  on  its  feet,  and  save 
something  for  creditors  and  stockholders, 
but  the  burden  left  on  it  by  the  Currier 
schemes  proved  too  heavy  and  the  courts 
were  asked  to  intervene  in  the  adjust¬ 
ments.  The  stockholders,  will,  of  course, 
get  nothing. 

I  have  yours  with  check  for  the  $4  col¬ 
lected  from  Adams  Express  Company  for 
broken  eggs.  I  wish  to  heartily  thank  you 
for  your  help  in  the  matter.  These  little 
bills  for  damaged  shipments  are  ex¬ 
tremely  annoying  to  us,  as  we  do  a  large 
express  business.  We  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  let  many  of  them  go  by.  While 
one  or  two  are  a  small  item,  when  we 
have  a  number  every  year,  in  tin-  aggre¬ 
gate  they  amount  to  quite  an  item,  and 
it  seems  the  express  companies  throw 
every  obstruction  possible  in  the  way  of 
collection.  Send  me  a  bunch  of  those 
little  envelopes.  I  like  to  put  them  in 
with  my  correspondence  .  J.  T.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

These  small  losses  are  most  trying  and 
exasperating  to  a  shipper,  and  taken  in 
the  aggregate  quickly  eat  up  the  profit 
on  a  shipment,  but  it  is  impossible  to  get 
any  redress  unless  notation  is  made  on 
the  receipt  when  the  shipment  is  offered 
for  delivery.  If  the  damage  is  not  ap¬ 
parent  from  the  outside,  but  is  found  to 
exist,  when  tin-  box  is  opened,  call  in  your 
nearest  express  representative  and  have 
him  note  tin-  contents  and  ask  him  to  en¬ 
ter  your  claim  for  you.  If  you  are  too 
far  from  the  express  office  to  do  this,  have 
two  disinterested  parties  note  the  dam¬ 
age.  Write  out  a  statement  of  it  and 
have  them  sign  same.  This  will  put  tile- 
matter  up  to  the  express  company  in 
concrete  shape.  The  companies  refuse  to 
honor  claims  for  losses  of  the  kind  where 
no  notation  is  made.  This  applies  to  all 
kinds  of  shipments  as  well  as  eggs. 

Are  the  E.  A.  Strout  people  bluffers? 
Judge  for  yourself.  Recently  Mr.  S. 
Varney,  Gansevoort,  N.  Y.,  allowed  the 
Strout  Agency  to  offer  his  farm  for  sale, 
with  the  verbal  assurance  from  them,  be 
says,  that  it  would  cost  him  nothing  if 
they  sold,  and  nothing  if  they  did  not. 
Later  lie  withdrew  the  property,  as  they 
had  done  nothing,  lie  says,  to  sell  it.  Now 
they  are  trying  to  collect  $30  as  a  with¬ 
drawal  fee.  With  the  bill  and  the  threats 
to  begin  action  if  not  paid  within  a  defi¬ 
nite  time,  they  send  a  reprint  in  circular 
form  from  a  local  newspaper  in  Maine, 
giving  an  account  of  a  suit  instituted  by 
flic  Strout  Agency  to  collect  a  similar  fee 
of  $50  from  a  woman.  This  clipping 
states  that  a  judgment  for  $50  was  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  court.  Of  course,  the  impli¬ 
cation  was  that  this  farmer  might  expect 
a  similar  suit  and  results.  We  investi¬ 
gated  the  matter  and  found  that  the  suit 
was  brought  in  a  favorable  environment 
and  the  judgment  for  $50  was  rendered. 
But  the  case  was  promptly  appealed  to 
the  higher  court.  This  higher  court  ren¬ 
dered  a  decree  of  which  the  closing  para¬ 
graph  reads  as  follows: 

The  plaintiff’s  own  evidence  shows  that 
it  did  not  comply  with  the  terms  of  its 
contract  as  herein  interpreted  by  the 
court.  It  failed  to  list  the  property  as 
the  contract  required.  As  the  verdict 
was  against  the  law  and  the  evidence, 
the  exceptions  need  not  be  considered. 
New  trial  granted. 

The  Strout  Company  never  brought 
the  new  trial.  On  the  contrary,  they 
compromised  by  paying  the  costs  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  suit,  and  dropped  it.  This 
all  happened  some  five  years  ago.  V  ere 
the  Stronts  bluffing  when  they  sent  the 
reprint  of  the  report  of  the  trial  to  Mr. 
Varney?  Did  they  know  the  decision  had 
been  reversed?  Did  they  know  that  they 
never  dared  try  it  again?  In  short,  did 
they  misrepresent  (lie  case  to  Mr.  Varney 
to  induce  him  to  settle  a  similar  claim? 

The  Strout  Agency  has  now  filed  five 
alleged  libel  suits  against  The  R.  N.-Y. 
on  account  of  complaints  from  subscrib¬ 
ers  published  in  the  paper.  If  there  are 
no  others  in  the  meantime,  this  may  form 
a  basis  for  a  sixth.  They  must  have  ninth- 
lots  of  money  selling  farms  to  justify  the 
claims  for  damages  that  they  make.  We 
suppose  the  bigger  commissions  they 
made  on  the  people  who  bought  farms 
through  them,  the  bigger  the  claims  for 
damages  when  the  commissions  stop. 

J.  J.  1). 


Intending  Passenger:  “Can  I  go  to 
Scolltiy  Square  without  change  <>n  this 
car?”  Fresh  Conductor:  “No,  mum; 
you  need  a  nickel.”  Boston  Transcript. 


The  U.  S,  Government , 


the  State  Agricultural  Stations,  the  Agricultural  Schools,  all 
believe  in  the  use  of  concrete  .on  the  farm.  Pretty  strong 
evidence,  isn’t  it?  All  right,  but  don’t  forget  that  cement  is 
the  heart  of  the  concrete.  Good  materials  make  concrete 
stand  the  load.  When  you  want  concrete,  be  sure  to  want 
the  right  cement — the  Panama  Canal  cement — the  Keokuk 
Dam  cement — the  brand  of  never-questioned  quality — ATLAS 
— "The  standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured.” 


JIaoc  i jou  our  FREE  168  page  Farm  Book  on  concrete  work?  IV rite  u$  for  II  now. 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  ESALLAiiS  CEMENT  CO.,  Dept  22,  30  Broad  St.,  N.Y 

CKicag’o  —  Philadelphia 

Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day 


ATLAS 


PORTUHO  % 

ATLAS 

'^STUvC- 


PO  RTLAND 

CEMENT 


CowEase-. 

Prevents  Ticks, 

KEEPS 
FLIES  OFF 

_  Cattle  and  Horses 

one!  allows  cows  to  feed  in  peace,  making 
More  MilK  and  More  Money  for  you. 

A  clean,  harmless  liquid  preparation,  ap¬ 
plied  with  n  sprayer.  Keeps  cows  in  good 
condition,  and  saves  five  times  its  cost  in 
extra  milk. 

TRIAL  OFFER 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  aend  us  his  name  ana 
$1.25,  and  we  wiil  deliver 
prepaid  to  your  address  n 
halt-gallon  can  of  COW- 
EASE  and  SPRAYER  (or 
applying.  For  West  of  Mis- , 

•ouri  River  and  forCanada. 
above  Trial  Offer,  $|  .50. 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 
CARPENT  ER-MORTON  CO. 
BOSTON.  MASS. 

FOR  mtmm—mmmmmm 


..Floors,  Furniture  and  Interior  Woodwork 
use 

Camphel  lsVarnish  Stain 

All  aiyts  und  colors. ot  Paint  &  Hardware  Dealers 
Carpentcr-Morton  Co.,Boston,Mass. 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


Add  years  to  the  life  of  your 
cream  separator  and  get  more 
cream  every  day,  by  using  a 

Parker  Governor  Pulley 

to  regulate  speed  of  separator.  Protects’ 

'  against  sudden  starting  and  thrust  of  en¬ 
gine.  Controls  speed  perfectly.  Speed 
changed  without  stopping.  Huns  either 
direction.  Send  for  one  now  on  30  days 
.4  free  trial.  We  take  it  back  | 

kund  pay  freight  I'oih  wayt  if 
not  sulk, lai  lory.  Hull  details 
upon  icijucsl.  Write  now. 

The  Brownveli  Engine 
&  Pulley  Co. 

323  Michigan  Annul, 

Lansing.  Mich. 


|MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Frio  hrlllii  h’ Hook  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tolls  how.  Many  sixes  1  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
tornis.  These  inachlnvs 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beever  Falls.  Pa. 


With  perfect  air 


The  easiest  working  hand-power  Water  and  Air 
l’utnp  is  complete,  ready  to  install.  You  can  buy 
it  on  credit  if  you  like.  (let  our  catalogue  and 
New  Way  Selling  Plan  No.  25  today,  it’s  fire. 

THE  SIMPLEX  WATER  WORKS,  Baltimore,  M  d 


in  House  and  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum 
mer  at  Small  Cost. 

Send  Postal,  for  New  Wator  Supply 
Plan  It  will  bring  you  100  pictures 
of  it  m  actual  use.  Do  it  Now 
Aormotor  Co.,  1144  8.  Cumpboll  Av.,  Chicago 
A#, motor  Co.,  3d  and  Medltan  Street*,  Oakland, 


7  C  DELIVERED  ANY 
I  lL ■  1  J  STATION  EASTof 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 
‘Lucky  Low  Down”  Dump 
Curt.  Si  rung, substant  ial 

BUa«l  whveU,  vvblo 
nxlo.  Body  lx4xftfi*  An >  horio; 
any  hatntxt.  C’aj'iioliy  1,-too 
I  bn.  Fanner",  g*rd«nti  \  frull 
grow-  m  and  uvcrybmlv  with 
a  horao.  Nave*  Ita  <  «i-i  ®v«rj 
your.  F.  K.  IIOIISON  CO* 
Fuiitoii,  Fa. 


'*  TI7i<vi  the  JuU'i •  is  in  tho  Apple  " 

MT.  GILEAD  CIDER  PRESSES 

Tim  livel  moat  nfltclimt,  and  most  ocono. 

mlcel  method  of  netting  the  . . . 

out  of  tlint  tipple  crop  In  to  aqueoso  It 
nut  with  it  Mount  Ollt'utl  Older  Frees. 

Capacity  range  of  front  10 to  100 hbla. 
dally.  Wo  make  a  preaa  forovory 
purpose,  Alio  rider  evaporators! 
npplc-butter  cookers,  »lnei:ar| 
g . rstora,  spraying  outfits, etc. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.  CO. 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  Of 

elder  presses  in  (he  world.)  _ _ 

137  Lincoln  Avenuo,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

Or  Koom  lit)  L  39  Curt  Intuit  Sb,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


FREE 


For  a  limited  time, 
we  will  give  abso¬ 
lutely  free  a  can  of 
Ricnier’s  Shoe  Life 
with  every  pair  of 

Riemer’s  Wood  Sole  Shoes  or  Boots 

It's  a  perfect  dressing  for  Riemcr’S  or  any 
other  work  shoes,  boots  or  harness. 

Riemer's  Wood  Sole  Shoes  should  be  worn 
l>y  every  farmer.  They  are  light,  durable. 
watcr-proot  and  far  superior  to  leather  or  metal  Mdcu 
shoes.  A  trial  will  convince  you.  N  not 
at  dealer’s  send  us  his  name  and  u 
lor  Shoes  or  13.75  lor  Hoots.  Wo  pay  ex¬ 
press  charges.  Money  back  it  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Illustrated  booklet  lice. 

A.  H.  Riemer  Shoe  Co. 
2911  Vliet  Stresl 


Milwaukee,  Wil. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  May  30,  1913. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best,  lb .  27  ®  27^ 

Hood  to  Choice  . .  2 OJj 

Lower  Grades .  23  64  25 

i"  Dairy,  be  t .  26  04  27 

Common  to  Good .  24  64  25 

Factory .  23  64  24 

PacklngStook .  20  0  22 

Elgin,  111.,  IniLler  market  tlrin  at  27  cents. 
Pliiludel  plila,  western  creamery,  28  cunts. 
CHEESE, 

Whole  Milk.  best. .  13  64  14 

Common  to  Good  .  10  64  12 

Skims .  03  64  09 

EGGS. 

White.  Choice  to  fancy .  23  fit  24 

Good  to  prlmo . .  18  64  22 

Mixed  colors,  host .  21  <9  22 

Common  to  good . 15  64  17 

Western,  best . 20  6®  21 

Checks  and  dirties. . . 10  64  10 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  ovap„  choice,  . 07  <4>  08 

Com  moil  to  good  .  Oil  64  OO^J 

Sun  dried  .  03  (<4  0316 

Chops,  100  lbs .  1  40  64  1  50 

.  16  on  10 

Cherries.. .  11  64  14 

Huckleberries .  14  64  10 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl . 4  (Ml  64  6  00 

ton  Pippin .  6  00  <8  6  50 

Spy  .  4  (H)  6®  (I  00 

Greening  .  8  00  6a  5  00 

Russet .  2  50  Cm  4  50 

Baldwin  .  4  50  6a  5  50 

strawberries,  nearby,  qt .  05  64  II 

[lola .  08  64  07 

Maryland  .  05  e®  12 

Jersey .  05  64  11 

ql .  10  61  15 

Blackberries,  Carolina,  qt. .  12  64  20 

Huckleberries,  Carolina,  qt .  10  (<4  20 

Peaches,  Southern,  crate .  2  50  6a  5  50 

Mushrooms,  Fla.,  orate .  2  00  6®  3  25 

Watermelons,  Fla . 40  00  6®HU  00 

BEANS. 

Marrmv.  100  lbs .  .  5  25  64  6.00 

Medina .  4  IXJ  64  4  06 

*‘ca  .  3  50  64  8  95 

Rod  Kidney .  8  50  6«  4  U0 

White  Kidney .  6  70  6*  5  80 

*  ol'ow  Eye .  4  DO  64  4  25 

Lima,  California .  5  85  &  6  95 

HOI’S. 

Prime  to  choice.,, .  20  64  22 

Common  to  good .  15  64  20 

Pad  lie  Coast  .  64  20 

Old  stock .  07  64  00 

uoruiuu  crop .  48  <*l  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  Western  168  1b.  bug . 2  GO  6 c  2  85 

Stale,  180  lbs .  2  75  o®  goo 

Maine,  108  lb.  bug  .  2  60  6®  2  00 

Southern,  now,  bid .  2  60  o®  4  76 

Bermuda,  new.  bbl  .  3  00  (.4  5  76 

sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  2  01)  64  3  60 

Asparagus,  choice,  green,  do/.  .  2  75  ®  3  26 

V\  Idle,  choice .  2  26  6®  2  75 

„  Culls .  75  (it  i  05 

Bei  ts,  new,  bbl . 2  IK)  6®  3  00 

Lands,  bbl .  1  00  (.4  1  50 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  bu .  126  e®  2  00 

Cabbage,  new.  bbl.  crate .  1  00  (,®  1  60 

Le Unco,  half-bbl.  basket .  00  6®  1  Oil 

Onions.  luOlb.  bag  .  7 &  (m  i  25 

Southern,  new,  bn .  60  6®  yo 

•  uppers,  Florida  carrier .  1  00  i.®  IN) 

1  cus,  Southern,  bu .  1  00  64  8  011 

Radishes,  100  bunches  .  '75  <.,;  |  25 

Rhubarb,  luo  bunches  .  50  a®  1  00 

Sm  1  ll"8' .  60 

ltvi  PI1,  M,‘nv,\bu .  76  64  1  75 

Egg  1  hints,  1<  la.,  box .  1  0(1  64  2  25 

Spinach,  bbl  . . . .  50  t  00 

Southern  carrier!  1 !  1  ”  1  00  «<*  2  25 

ur  PS,  white,  bbl .  60  (si  1  00 

Rutabaga  .  50  1  00 

.  hothouse  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  doe . 30  (a  '» 

Mushrooms,  lb .  .  15  Z  30 

To.uiitoeB, ib . I.::::::::::::::::;:  lo  ®  20 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

turkeys,  frosh  killed,  boat .  18(d)  19 

l  orn  loon  to  good .  p;  >  17 

bml,erf5>  lb .  85  64  40 

1  'ill  rs,  common  to  good  .  25  64  30 

.  »  «  » 

SMuai,,.  no*.. ;;;;;;; ; &  £  4.$ 


IIAV  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1.  ton . 2(1  00 

No.  2 . 17  00 

No.  3 . 1 2  00 

Clover  mixed . Ill  00 

Straw,  liyo  . 26  (JO 

Oat . 1100 

MILLFBKD. 

Wheat  Bran,  ton . 20  60 

Middlings  . 22  00 

lied  Dog . 28  00 

Corn  Meal . 26 '10 

Linseed  Meal . 28  60 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers... .  7  60 

Bulls . 6  00 

Cows .  3  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  9  50 

Culls . 7  (Ml 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  4  00 

Lambs . 7  00 

Hogs .  8  50 

COUNTRY -D1UCSHHD  MEATS. 

Hothouse  Lambs,  head .  6  00 

GllAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring..., 

No.  2,  Bed  . 

No.  2,  Hard  Winter . 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 

liyo  . 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

Those  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  tho 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay; 


6420  50 
64 IS  uo 
<■'  15  60 
(4) IS  (JO 

6426  00 
6418  00 

6421  00 
6425  00 
60 28  50 

6427  00 

6428  60 

ft®  8  65 
64  7  75 

(<412  00 
64  8  50 
(<4  6  00 
(4)  8  00 
64  9  20 


6  00 

(« 

6  59 

1  1)2 

at 

1  12 

60 

1  III 

(<t 

m  . 

63 

64 

65 

43 

64 

46 

65 

64 

69 

Eggs,  fanny  white,  do/. . 

34 

64 

35 

Mixed  colors,  now  laid . . 

2H 

64 

32 

Ordinary  grades . 

IH 

64 

20 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . 

33 

(4 

35 

Tub,  choice . 

2H 

i,< 

30 

Apples,  table  sorts,  hid... 

7  U0 

64 

9  III) 

Potatoes,  bushel  . 

1  25 

1  50 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb, . 

26 

<n 

26 

Fowls . 

,  ,  .  .  , 

16 

<(0 

23 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 


Butter,  nearby  creamery . 

.  30 

66  31 

Western  creamery  . 

.  27 

64  2 H 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery . 

at  27 

Gathered  Iresh . 

.  20 

66  22 

Apples,  dessert  varieties,  bbl. 

. 6  00 

64  6  60 

Common  kinds  . . 

.  2  50 

«6  3  56 

Potatoes,  2  bu.  bag . 

.  '.UK) 

<«)  2  10 

Dressed  Meats  -Veal . 

64  65 

Dressed  Poultry  Fowls . 

64  11 

Boasters . 

64  22 

6422  60 

No.  3..., 

. 15  III) 

falti  00 

Straw  -Rye  .. 

. . 26  00 

6® 26  50 

Mil lteed — Bran,  ton . 

. 21  00 

(<422  50 

Mixed  Feed . 

6426  00 

Gluten . 

6®  26  Oil 

Livestock  Milch  Cows . 

64110  00 

Beef  Cows,  1(11)  lbs  . 

6®  8  08 

Bulls,  100  lbs . 

6®  6  25 

Calves,  li'i)  lbs . 

.  7  t 

64  9  00 

Hogs,  100  lbs . 

6®  9  00 

BUSINESS  NOTES. 

The  gold  output  of  Rhodesia,  South 
Africa,  for  11)12,  was  842,807  ounces, 
worth  approximately  $12,850,000. 

The  peach  aud  apple  outlook  for  Clark 
County,  Arkansas,  is  especially  favorable. 
Corn,  cotton  and  garden  truck  are  well 
advanced. 

May  15  the  total  net  number  of  idle 
freight  cars  in  this  country  and  Canada 
was  50,204,  an  increase  in  the  surplus 
over  the  previous  two  weeks  of  10,405. 

Dutiable  goods  in  bonded  warehouses 
at  New  York  April  30  amounted  to  $54,- 
026,575.  Large  items  were:  Tobacco, 
$17,000,072;  cane  sugar,  $1,130,812; 
linens,  $2,277,380. 

Imports  of  foreign  machinery  into  .la- 
pan  are  increasing  steadily.  Engines  and 
electrical  equipment  are  the  largest  items, 
the  United  States  furnishing  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  latter. 

Exports  of  apples  from  Atlantic  ports 
of  this  country  and  Unnnda  during  the 
season  just  ended  were  about  2,080.000 
barrels.  The  largest  quantity  went  to 
Liverpool.  Three-eights  of  the  shipments 
were  from  Canada. 


BOSTON  MARKETS. 

In  the  market  gardens  near  Boston 
crops  look  late  and  backward.  Lettuce 
is  rather  poor  in  quality  on  many  farms 
bnl  is  selling  well  and  demand  is  brisk  ; 
in  fact  poor  grades  which  ninny  times 
no  one  would  buy  at.  any  price  are  now 
bringing  75  cents  per  box.  Early  peas 
are  small  and  not  promising  for  an  early 
crop.  Rhubarb  looks  fine  but  is  selling 
a  little  slow,  as  strawberries  are  plenty 
and  cheap  except  for  extra  fancy.  Plenty 
Of  good  berries  can  be  bought  for  eight 
and  nine  cents  per  box  and  retail  two 
boxes  for  a  quarter  in  most  stores.  Cold 
weather  has  retarded  asparagus,  which 
needs  warm  weather  to  push  it  along. 
Native  strawberries  have  not  been  hurt, 
much  by  the  frosts  the  past  week  or 
two.  Cucumbers  are  being  transplanted 
into  long  beds  covered  at  present  by 
sash,  which  will  he  kept  oil  until  warm 
weather  and  growth  are  sufficient  to 
leave  them  off.  Tomatoes  were  nipped 
by  frosts  in  the  beds  and  put  back,  as 
few  expected  the  frosts  and  neglected  to 
cover  them.  Hail  damaged  lettuce  and 
tender  uncovered  produce  in  Woburn  and 
sections  near  there.  Many  have  made 
money  this  Spring  on  rhubarb,  lettuce 
and  Winter  squash,  but  expenses  are 
heavy  and  it  takes  a  large  capital  to 
do  a  market  garden  business,  especially 
under  glass,  Hotbed  sash  cost.  $2.50  each 
for  heavy  ones  and  as  many  have  one 
or  two  thousand  of  these  on  the  place 
that  means  several  thousand  dollars  in 
that  item  alone.  Many  have  more  ex¬ 
pensive  greenhouses  which  cost  $15,000 
to  $20,000  each  when  fully  equipped. 
Manure  has  to  he  kept  coming  all  the 
time.  This  costs  $3  or  more  per  core 
by  t In*  car  under  a  yearly  contract  of 
a  car  every  one,  two  or  three  weeks, 
according  to  amount  used.  Nine  to  L4 
cords  are  shipped  on  each  car  and  $tO 
to  $12  per  car  freight  has  to  he  added 
to  this.  Several  horses  have  to  he  kept, 
costing  from  $150  to  $350  each.  Another 
large  item  is  coal.  Some  use  over  a 
ton  u  day  at  certain  seasons.  Hired 
help  costs  $20  to  $35  per  month  or  day 


help  at  $1.75  per  day.  Women  do  much 
of  the  work  at  $1.25  per  day  and  are 
better  workers  than  the  men  in  most 
cases.  To  those  expenses  add  seed,  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  other  incidentals,  including 
lumber,  of  which  a  lot  is  needed  to  make 
frames  and  shutters  to  cover  the  sash; 
also  straw  or  burlap  mats,  and  you  have 
a  large  expense  account.  Potatoes, 
Maine  stock,  held  at  $2.10  and  over  per 
bag;  new  Floridns,  $5.50  per  barrel; 
sweets,  $3  per  crate.  Onions  nrtn,  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley,  $1.50  per  two  bushel 
lmg;  Texas  stock,  $1  per  crate;  Egyptian, 
$2.50  per  bag.  Cabbage,  Southern,  $1.75 
per  barrel.  Celery  from  California,  $2 
per  dozen.  Cucumbers,  $2  to  $4.50  per 
box.  Spinach,  50  cents  per  box;  kale, 
40  per  box;  beet  greens,  75  cents;  dande¬ 
lions,  75  cents  per  box;  lettuce,  75  cents 
to  $1  ;  squash,  Hubbard,  five  cents  per 
pound;  southern  Summer,  per  crate, 
$3.50;  tomatoes,  30  cents  per  pound  for 
native;  southern,  $3  per  carrier;  southern 
peas,  $2  to  $3  per  bushel  basket;  string 
beans,  $2.50;  native  rhubarb,  40  to  00 
cents  per  box ;  native  asparagus,  $5.50 
per  box ;  Jersey,  $3.50  to  $4  per  dozen 
bunches.  Apples,  Baldwin,  best,  $8  per 
haf-rel;  others,  $4  to  $5;  Russets,  $3.50 
to  $5;  boxes,  $2  for  native;  western, 
$1.50  to  $3.50.  Cheese  is  short  at  16 
to  18  cents  per  pound,  and  1!)  for  sage; 
butter  is  more  plenty,  best,  going  at  30 Vi 
to  32  Cents  per  pound  ;  good  at  28  to  30 
cents.  Eggs  are  in  good  demand  and 
medium  supply  best  fresh,  28  cents  per 
dozen;  others.  23  to  28  contt?.  Best  stew 
beef,  1214  dressed;  other  grades,  10  and 
11  cents  per  pound.  Lamb,  12  to  15 
Cents  per  pound.  Veal.  12  to  15  cents 
for  best;  others,  10  and  12  cents. 
Dressed  Jiogs,  10  cents  per  pound.  Live 
liens,  17  cents  per  pound;  broiler 
chickens,  25  cents  per  pound;  dressed 
poultry,  20  cents  for  fowls  from  nearby ; 
western,  19  cents  for  best;  17  and  18 
cents  for  others;  broilers,  32  cents  per 
pound.  a.  E.  p. 

Hopkinton,  Mass. 


THE  RETAILER’S  SHARE. 

I  am  going  to  say  something  about  the 
so-called  35-rent  dollar  and  the  middle¬ 
men.  Last  Fall  as  usual  I  was  shipping 
potatoes  and  onions  and  was  in  Pitts¬ 
burg  yards.  I  saw  cabbage  selling  there 
at.  $4  per  ton,  the  freight  was  $2  per  ton. 
The  commission  man  got  40  cents  per 
ton,  the  producer  $1.80  per  ton.  .The  re¬ 
tailer  paid  $4  per  ton.  1  went  uptown 
and  found  the  retailer  selling  these  same 
cabbage  at  four  cents  per  pound  or  $s<) 
per  ton.  I  don’t  know  whether  the  rail¬ 
road  company  earned  their  money  or  not. 
I  know  tin'  commission  man  earned  his, 
and  I  feel  the  retail  merchant  robbed  his 
customers.  From  careful  observation  I 
think  this  is  usually  the  case,  and  the 
hulk  of  the  margin  between  producer  and 
consumer  goes  to  the  retailer.  The  con¬ 
sumer  is  partly  to  blame  for  this.  If 
the  consumer  would  pay  cash,  buy  in 
reasonable  quantities  and  require  less 
catering  to,  I  mean  soliciting  orders  and 
delivering,  sometimes  five  or  six  times 
per  day,  to  the  same  family,  the  cost  of 
doing  business  would  be  cut  in  two. 
Don’t  think  I  am  knocking  the  35-eent 
dollar  campaign,  but  let  us  find  out  just 
where  the  trouble  is.  If  the  retailer  in 
Pittsburg  had  sold  cabbage  for  1  cent  per 
pound  instead  of  4  cents  I  think  there 
would  have  been  no  cabbage  thrown 
away,  and  a  lot  of  loss  would  have  been 
avoided;  the  merchant  through  increased 
sales  would  have  made  as  much  and  the 
consumer  would  have  obtained  more  for 
his  money.  j.  v.  hkkdbb. 

Pennsylvania. 


CROPS. 

May  22.  Weather  has  been  warm  with 
several  large  showers ;  all  growing  crop 
are  doing  nicely.  Most  farmers  have 
planted  their  corn.  Some  are  working 
what  was  planted  in  April.  Two  frosts 
lately  have  done  much  damage  to  early 
gardens  and  fruit.  There  will  be  a  few 
strawberries;  they  are  ripe  now,  selling 
at  12 Vj  cents  per  quart.  Live  stock  is 
doing  well — a  very  few  for  sale.  Hog* 
are  scarce  and  high.  Many  early  beans 
were  cut  by  frost  and  lots  of  early 
tomato  plants.  Some  think  95  per  cent, 
of  the  fruit  is  killed  by  May  frosts. 
Farmers  will  be  late  getting  their  tomato 
crop  out.  Wheat,  $1.05;  oats,  50;  corn, 
75;  mill  feed,  $28;  hay,  $12  to  $1  4 ; 
cows,  $40_to  $80;  horses,  $100  to  $250. 
Butter,  25;  eggs,  18;  chickens,  12%; 
hogs,  $8  per  100;  butter  fat,  28.  Almost 
all  cream  shipped  to  Dayton  and  Colum¬ 
bus.  Plenty  of  farm  help  at  $1.25  per 
day.  M. 

Berlin  Cross  Itoads,  O. 

Calves,  nine;  hogs,  10;  hay,  baled,  $14 ; 
Cows,  $80  to  $100;  eggs,  17;  chickens, 
broilers,  25;  old,  15;  potatoes,  50;  wheat, 
$1  ;  corn,  59;  oats,  40.  No  farms  for  sale. 
All  have  telephones.  Some  corn  up  and 
plenty  not  planted.  Apples  badly  hit 
with  frosts.  Cherries  will  be  plenty,  also 
pears.  Potatoes  are  coming  up  and  look 
promising.  y.  u.  g. 

White  Rock,  Pa. 


At  th(>  Woodcrest  Farm  sale  of  IIoI- 
steinx  held  May  28,  the  cow  Aaggie  Will 
ker  Pietertje  No.  121385.  born  October  8, 
1908,  brought  $1,370.  Slit'  has  a  seven¬ 
thly  record  of  29.01  pounds  butter.  The 
buyer  was  Elias  C.  Vail,  of  Vet-batik, 
N.  Y.  The  three-year-old  Woodcrest  Co 
hint  ha  Pietje.  No.  133829,  was  sold  to 
Dr.  L.  de  L.  Harwood,  of  Montreal,  Can 
udn,  for  $1,225.  Six  days  before  she  was 
two  years  old  she  completed  a  seven-day 
record  of  527.90  pounds  milk,  20.44 
pounds  butter. 


PARCEL  POST  CRITICISM.— Criti¬ 
cisms  of  the  parcel  post,  and  suggestions 
for  its  betterment,  were  made  May  27  by 
representatives  of  several  big  mail  order 
houses  meeting  in  New  York.  The  meeting 
was  called  at  the  request  of  the  Postoffice 
Department.  Jacob  Rube],  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Standard  Mail  Order  Com¬ 
pany,  thought  the  postoffice  should  dis¬ 
card  sacks  and  use  hampers,  which  would 
eliminate  damage  to  merchandise.  He 
said  that  when  the  service  was  started 
his  firm  shipped  500  to  800  packages 
daily,  but  found  that,  so  much  damage 
was  done  by  packages  being  crushed  that 
about  half  their  shipments  were  made 
by  express.  Mr.  Rtibel  was  opposed  also 
to  the  use  of  special  stamps.  He  said  all 
mail  order  houses  received  from  cus¬ 
tomers  large  numbers  of  stumps,  and  as 
they  seldom  sent  in  parcel  post  stamps, 
his  firm  was  rapidly  accumulating  a  great 
quantity  of  ordinary  stamps  which,  under 
present  conditions,  could  not  he  used. 
Covernment  insurance  of  packages,  he 
said,  was  too  expensive  and  cumbersome, 
lie  contended  that  the  government  should 
adopt  an  insurance  rate  of  about  five  or 
six  cents  for  a  hundred  dollars’  value. 
Mr.  _  Rubel  urged  that  the  government 
abolish  the  zone  rate  system  and  advo¬ 
cated  a  system  whereby  shippers  might 
deliver  merchandise  in  bulk  to  the  post- 
office  and  have  it.  weighed  in  hulk,  settling 
with  the  postoffice  daily,  making  unnec¬ 
essary  the  affixing  of  stamps  and  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  damage  and  cost  of  cancellation. 
It  was  generally  admitted  that  the  use  of 
precancelled  parcels  stamps  would  d»> 
much  to  save  much  annoyance  and  labor. 
D.  O.  Haynes,  of  Haynes  &  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers,  said  he  could  not  understand  why 
the  Dost  Office  Department  should  dis¬ 
criminate  against  books  by  parcels  iiost, 
especially  as  such  shipments  made  con¬ 
venient  packages.  He  pleaded  that  books 
he  admitted  to  the  parcels  post,  believing 
it  .would  increase  the  business  of  pub¬ 
lishers. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

Wo  have  ninny  nhlo-bodled  young  men,  both 
with  and  without  farm  experience,  who  wish  to 
work  on  farms.  If  yon  need  n  good,  steady,  sober 
man.  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  U  a  phil¬ 
anthropic  organization  and  wo  make  110  chargo  to 
employer  or  employee.  Our  object  is  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  farming  among  Jews. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Ax/e.,  /V.  V.  City 

Farmhand  Wanted 

.  mtt,  „  poys.  hninry,  $,J0  n  month. 

Apply,  C.  S.  LITTLE.  Supt.,  Letchwortli  Village.  Thiells.  H  t. 

WANTED  A  SINGLE  MAN  AS  HERDSMAN.  Good  milker 
c  P!I{S’  0,1  •'*  private  farm.  Address 

E  C  PRICE,  Supl  ■  Quaker  Ridge  Road,  New  Rocliclle,  N.  V. 

ft  AN  V  A  ^  -AYaco'i  (’overs,  Stack  Covers.  Dock  at 
Un  11 1  mo  fjow  prices.  W.  W  STANLEY.  Victor.  N.  V. 

COR  QAI  E— 10  ton  no.  i  timothy 

run  OHLC  hay.  large  BALES. 

HAKKY  THKDIll.K,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

JERSEY  FARMS  I  t<<  3:.o».to,  In  Jern.jr'ii  limit  anil.  fitalocue 
tl  irvu.  Kl(.  Ill  KKOrullS,  I  II  K.  SIM.  St.,  Tran  too,  1. 1. 

QIIR  NEW  YORK  IMPROVED  FARMS  are  grout  bar- 

,  g.’iins  fit  present  low  price.  Send  for  free  lists. 

McBUKNEY  &  CO.,  309  Bastable  Block,  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

mn  FuflPC  ******  SaI.K. —  near  Phil*.  and  Tronton  market*  ; 
IJU  I  0  I  111 0  il  railroad  end  trolley  fart II tie*.  N«w  cate* 
loKHc.  EntnhlUhft  25  yean*.  Ilorar*  t«.  lire  (lor.  .%•  wtown,  P*nna 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS.  JUSSI. 

li»lf  In  f»nn«  UiroUKhmit  New  York  State.  Relereiir e 
on  re<|U«*t.  Catalog  m*nt  to  pronpecllva  purchaser*. 
C.  L.  Y  -Mils  It  Act).,  7361‘rciN  IHd);.,  King  limit  ton.  R.  Y 

arr*M  with  bull. lime*  ;  only 
t000  ;  half  cloar  ;  now  A  room 
hotter,  barn  ami  chi*  krn  bona*  ;  owner  nin*t  **11  at  one*  ;  only 
$r.a»  nertk’il  .  No.  343.  F.*r  trawling  dlwtinna  aiMivn*  (L  |». 
KOHK  rtRM  ANKXCY,  State  nnd  Warrrn  SR.,  Trenton,  IV.  J. 


★ 


Farm  Bargains  $1.0 


CFlin  ^TAMP  for  Illustrate*  Catalogue  of  New  York 

OLlill  ainIVII  Stale  Farms,  located  in  St.  Law- 
ronceConnty.tho  Le.'idingDniryfkmnty  in  theUnitcd 
States.  THE  RUSSELL  REAL  ESTATE  CO.,  Ouileashurg.  N.  Y. 


WILL  RENT  HOUSE  AND  34  ACRES  Suitable  for  farm- 
■■  iug  Free  •> f  rent  to  a  farmer  who  will  koop 
grounds  in  good  condition.  References  required.  Ad¬ 
dress.  Mr.  FERDINAND  UAKTOO,  Bethel,  Conn. 

New  York  State  Farms 

WRITE  ME  YOUR  WANTS.  FREE  LIST. 
UiiDT  VS  AliENC  Y ,  Walton,  Delaware  Co..  N.Y. 

If  Y mi  Win)  to  get  tho  most  money  out  of  your 
11  lOU  YYani  DRESSED  AND  LIVE  POUL¬ 
TRY,  (’ALVES.  PIGS.  RITTER  AND  EGGS, 
SHIP  TO  US.  One  of  GREATER  NEW  YORK’S 
LARGEST  WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

CON HON  KUOS.  CO., 

131st  St.  and  12th  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  V. 

HKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  KST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  HOOWI* 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Morchmits  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COIJN  I  IC\  K'KODUCK,  Apples,  i/enclies,  lier 
ries  Butter,  Km,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushroom* 
and  Hot  house  Products  :\  Specialty.  Consignment* 
Solicited.  34  St  3b  l.itt  lo  I  'h  h  8t„  Now  \  ork 


To  MatrriedM,,,*H 
Farmers! 


WHO  HAVE 

$1500- 


in  Cash  or  In 
Farm  Machinery  and  Stock. 

Buy  a  farm  from  the  CANADIAN 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY  and  the  Com¬ 
pany  will  loan  you  $2,000  cash  for  im¬ 
provements,  giving  you  TWENTY 
YEARS  time  to  pay  for  the  land  and 
loan.  WE  ALSO  WANT  AGENTS. 

Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  to 

I)R.  PAUL  FARER,  General  Agent. 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Land  Department, 

458  Broadway  -  .  New  York. 
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HUMOROUS 


“And  now  science  tells  us  that  instead 
of  springing  from  a  monkey  we  sprang 
from  a  mouse.”  “Huh !  My  wife  does 
it  yet.” — Houston  Post. 

“Where  were  you  born?”  was  asked 
of  a  little  boy  with  a  foreign  look.  “In 
Paris,”  he  answered  politely.  “What 
part?”  “All  of  me!”  with  the  greatest 
surprise. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

“Who  can  describe  a  caterpillar?” 
asked  the  teacher.  “I  can,  teacher,” 
shouted  Tommy.  “Well,  Tommy,  what  is 
it?”  “An  upholstered  worm.” — Ladies’ 
Home  Journal. 

“Wiiat  you  need,  madam,  is  oxygen. 
Come  every  afternoon  for  your  inhala¬ 
tions.  They  will  cost  you  16  shillings 
each.”  “I  knew  the  other  doctor  didn’t 
understand  my  case,”  declared  the  fash¬ 
ionable  patient.  “He  told  me  that  all  I 
needed  was  plain  fresh  air.” — Tit-Bits. 

A  man  who  had  been  troubled  with 
bronchitis  for  a  long  time  called  on  a 
rather  noted  doctor.  After  a  few  ques¬ 
tions,  the  doctor  told  him  he  had  a  very 
common  ailment  that  would  readily  yield 
to  treatment.  “You’re  so  sure  you  can 
cure  my  bronchitis,”  said  the  man,  “you 
must  have  had  great  experience  with  it.” 
“Why,  my  dear  sir,”  confided  the  doctor, 
“I’ve  had  it  myself  for  over  twenty 
years !” — Judge. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tolls  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  IngersoU,  2 46  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Ohio”  eclipse  anything  ever  before 
produced.  One  lever  controls  all  movements 
—reverses  by  wood  friction  at  finger  pres¬ 
sure.  Self-feeder— with  famous  "Bull  Dog” 
grip.  Patented  Direct  Drive— Shear  cut— 
non-explosive,  non-clogging.  Enormous  ton¬ 
nage  on  half  inch  cut— BO  to  260  tons  a  day-  • 
6  to  16  h.  p.  20-year  durability.  "Ohio-cut” 
Bilage  famous— cuts  all  crops.  Used  by  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  everywhere.  Guaranteed. 
Many  big  new  features  this  year. 

Write  for  free  catalogue, 
also  send  10c  for  264-page 
hook,  “Modern  Silage 
Methods.” 

THE  SILVER 


IE  SILVER  MFG.  CO.  I 
Salem,  Ohio 

WRITE  "FOR  BOOK 


1 


Give  superior  silage.  Possess  best 
struction  and  greatest  convenience.  Get 
free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 

TJnadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C.  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 


Ever  considered  the  danger  of 
using  a  flimsy  silo  ladder?  Or 
the  annoyance  of  doors  that  stick? 

Or  the  loss  in  feeding  value  of  sil¬ 
age  from  a  cheap  silo?  Or  the  risk 
from  storms?  Better  Investigate  the 
Harder  with  its  ladder  of 
massive  strength,  its  per¬ 
fect-fitting  door*,  its  excel¬ 
lence  of  material  and  con¬ 
struction, Its  Anchors  which 
hold  the  silo  solid  as  an  oak; 
the  oldest,  most  famous,  the 
kind  “Uncle  Sam”  uses. 

Catalog  free. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  11,  Cobleskill.N.  Y. 


Buy  direct 
factory— save 
$30  to 

We  have  our  own  timber  lands  and  saw  mills  and  cover 
40  acres  with  mills  and  yards.  You  get  the  benefit. 
A  better  silo  for  less  money.  Look  at  our  prices  : 

8x20  Silo,  $64.72.  10x24,  $92.23.  12x26, 
$118.25.  14x28,  $144.65.  16x32,  $185.02. 


Any  size  wanted.  We  use  best  silo  material.  Round 
Jron  hoops,  malleable  iron  lugs,  long  take-up  threads. 
Staves  tongued  and  grooved.  Silos  air-tight  and  easy  to 
keep  in  order.  Continuous  door  front,  galvanized  Iron 
roof.  Let  us  send  catalog  and  figure  with  you. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  COMPANY,  box  it.  Hudson  Fulls,  N.  Y. 


Dirigo  Silos 

Are  Manufactured  Not  Assembled  Silos 


tie 

tight  doors— permanent  ladder 
—genuine  wood  preservative- 
easy  to  erect— built  for  long, 
continued  service  and  sofd 
direct.  Send  for  catalog,  prices 
and  freight  to  your  station. 
Discount  for  early  orders. 


Stevens  Tank  &  Tower  Co.,  Auburn,  Me. 


This  Roofing  Used  Twice! 


Most  roofs  have  but  “one  life.”  This  roof  pictured  above  had 
“two  lives.”  When  the  Old  Wells  Street  Station  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  R.  R.  in  Chicago  was  torn  down,  its  roof  of  NEPdnsET 
Paroid,  after  fighting  smoke,  burning  cinders  and  storm  for  eight  years, 
was  rolled  up  and  used  to  roof  other  stations. 

It’s  still  giving  perfect  service.  NEP°NSET  Paroid  Roofing  is  con¬ 
stantly  doing  this — giving  better,  longer  and  safer  service  than  you 
would  think  it  possible  for  any  roofing  to  give. 

“Covered  with  NEPDNSET  Paroid”  means  that  you  have  protected 
your  stock,  implements,  grain,  etc.,  with  the  safest,  sanest  and  surest 
product  which  the  development  of  prepared  roofing  affords.  It’s  a 
quality  product.  Anyone  can  lay  it. 

NEpdnseT 

Waterproof  Building  Products 


= 


Roofings 

NEPONSET  roofings  are  a 
fire  protection,  leak -proof 
and  long  lived.  Anyone  can 
laythem.  NEPON  SET  Paroid 
Roofing  is  for  general  use. 
NEPDNSET  Proslate  Roof¬ 
ing  is  an  ornamental  roof- 
i  ng  for  dwellings.  Attractive 
colors. 


Building  Papers 

If  NEPDNSET  Waterproof 
Building  Papers  are  built 
into  walls  and  floors,  the 
building  will  be  warmer,  will 
cost  less  to  heat  and  will 
last  years  longer.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  architects,  engi¬ 
neers  and  building  owners 
everywhere. 


Wall  Board 

NEPDNSET  Wall  Board 

is  a  scientific  product  which 
takes  the  place  of  lath  and 
plaster;  comes  in  sheets  32 
inches  wide.  Remember,  it 
is  the  only  wall  board  with 
waterproofed  surfaces  that  re¬ 
quires  no  further  decoration. 
Anyone  can  put  it  up. 


Are  you  going  to  build?  Write  for  more  factsabout  the  products  in  which  you 
are  interested.  Send  for  samples,  free  bookletand  name  of  nearest  NEPONSET  dealer. 

BIRD  &  SON  703  Neponset  St.,  E.  Walpole,  Mass. 


IF.  VV.  BIRD  &  SON] 


New  York  Chicago 
San  Francisco 


Washington  Portland,  Ore. 
Canadian  Plant;  Hamilton,  Ont. 
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Ellis  Champion 
Threshers 


Suit  everyone.  Both  the  profes¬ 
sional  threshenuan  or  the  farmer 
who  wants  a  home  outfit  will  find  the 
Champion  rightly  named.  The  picture 
shows  ELLIS  CHAMPION  NO.  2 •  It  is  complete 
with  stacker,  tailings,  elevator  and  grain  bag 
ger.  Connect  it  with  steam,  gasolene,  tread  or 
any  other  power,  put  in  the  grain  and  the  Cham 
pion  does  the  rest.  No  straw  clogging.  Any  size. 

Wc  also  make  tread  and  sweep  horse-power,  drau  or  circular  saws 
ensilage  cutters,  corn  shelters,  etc.  Our  catalogtells  the  whole  story. 


Be  Your  Own  Thresherman 

Save  enough  to  own  the  Thresher.  Be  independent. 

get  ready. 


ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Potts  town,  Pa. 


Hollow  Tile — Steel  Reinforced 

is  fireproof,  weather  proof,  practically  everlasting— me 
most  permanent  type  of  building  construction  known. 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

is  built  of  hollow  vitrified  clay  blocks.  It  cannot  burn  can¬ 
not  be  blown  over,  will  last  a  lifetime  without  a  cent  for 
repairs.  Glazed  sides  keep  silage  sweet  and  palatable.  Any 
mason  can  build  it,  and  it  will  pive  an  air  of  progress  ana 
prosperity  to  your  farm  that  will  be  worth  muen  to  you. 

Our  Illustrated  Silo  Boole 

Is  full  of  valuable  information  for  stork  feeders  and  dairymen. 

It  is  written  by  authorities  and  should  be  read  by  every  farmer. 
Send  for  free  copy  today— ast  for  catalog  ij 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


FLEXIBLE - 
ALWAYS 
s(0HF0KTABL£[ 


detail  has  made  Louden  Equipments  the  standard  of  the  world— ' 
unchallenged  leaders  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

T  OT  TTYTT  XI’  Q  SANITARY  STEEL 
JLU  UHLI\  O  COW  STANCHION 
[is  the  only  real  Sanitary  Stanchion  now  on  the  market 

and  guaranteed  to  be  superior  to  all  others — The  favorite  of  all 
progressive  dairymen  who  know.  It’s  the  simplest,  strongest, 
lightest  and  most  durable.. 

The  single  chain,  flexible  suspension,  patented 
V-shaped  end,  stock-proof  latch,  and  other  ex¬ 
clusive  features  make  it  the  safest  and  most  comfortable  for 
the  cow  and  most  convenient  for  you.  Lowest  in  cost. 


Quickly  Pays  for  Itself  by  increased  flow  of  milk. 
.Write  for  our  FREE  BARN  PLAN  SERVICE.  State 
how  many  and  what  kind  of  stock  you  wish  to 
stable.  Plans  drawn  especially  for  ; 

Catalog  Free. 

Louden  Machinery  C« 

U01  West  Broadway, 

SEE  THEM  AT  YOUR  DEALERS.  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


BARN  PUNS 

BY  EXPERTS 

FREE  - 

iW/f/TE  US 

m$m-u 

v>. ... 


Fills  60-fL  Silos 
With  Ease!  f 


m  The  day  of  ttio  skyscraper  Silo  is  here.  No  Silo  too 
m  high  for  the  Smalley!  Mr.  If.  A.  Cooper  of  Liver- 
■  pool,  N.  Y.  says:  “I  tilled  a  12-ft.  by  32-ft.  Silo  on  the 
shortest  cut  In  five  hours.  I  could  have  tilled  it  in 
four  hours  if  they  had  the  help  to  get  the  corn  to  u  ’> 
When  C.  1.  Cook,  Menominee,  Mich.,  wanted  to  till 
the  four  biggest  Silos  In  the  U.  S.  lie  got  a  I’owcr- 
1  it  1  “  Smalley.” 

Ileal  business  farmers  like  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr 
Cook  have  no  time  to  fool  with  the  old  slnt-uproii 
type  of  machine.  They  want  this  force-feed 
chain-table,  grlp-liook  kind,  made  by  Smalley 
only  Thus  they  save  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work  and  do  a  quicker,  cleaner  job.  No  coarse 
uneven  silage.  All  uniformly  cut.  Which  meuns 
greater  tonage  per  silo. 


POWERFUL  SMALLEY 
?£?  SILAGE  CUTTER 

not  only  handles  green  silage,  but  is  also  a 
wonder  at  cutting  <lry  feed.  Handles  alfalfa, 
for  instance,  to  perfection.  Letters  in  catalog 
prove  it.  Many  farmers  use  their  Powerful 
‘•Smalley**  to  cut  corn  in  the  fnll  and  oats  and 
pens  in  the  spring  for  feeding  when  pastures  dry 
up  in  July.  Only  one  drive  pulley  on  Blower  out- 
fits.  No  Idler  to  bother  with.  Ten  per  cent  steel 
guaranteed  in  all  foundry  castings.  No  oiling  by 
hand— hnrd  oil  cups  on  all  important  bearings. 

You  won’t  know  what  a  real  Silo  Filler  is  till 
you’ve  seen  the  Powerful  “Smalley”  or  had  t lio 
Smalley  Catalog.  Why  not  send  n  postal  this 
minute  for  tho  latest  Smalley  Catalog  and  learn 
about  the  Silago  Machine  that  four  out  of  five  silo 
owners  now  tine?  Write  now  and  you'll  got  this 
fine,  useful  Book  by  return  mail. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  COMPANY 


Box74  Manitowoc,  Wl«, 

Manufactur.rs  of  Ensilage,  Alfalfa  and  Hand  Feed  Cutteri, 
Combination  Ensilago  and  Snapping  Machines,  Drag  and 


Eats  Up  Silage 


Almost 

Feeds  Itself 

There’s  no  equal  to  the 
original  ensilage  cutter.  Almost 
feedsltself.  Works  steadily.  Takesevery. 

tiling  fed,  green  or  dry,  without  a  hitch.  The 

BLIZZARD 

Ensilage  Cutter 

cuts  five  different  lengths.  Knlvesadjustablewhen 
In  operation.  With  Its  improved  wind  elevator  It 
carries  tho  cutfeed  to  any  height. ami  distributes 
it  evonly.  Built  so  simple  and  strong  It  outlasts 
every  machine  of  its  kind.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 
Mounted  or  unmounted.  Write  today  for 

Free  Booklets  flA3JftSJ5»?*SS3;&S 

on  b Haro-- (2)  1913  Blizzard  Catalog.  (3;  “What 
Users  Say,  contains!  scores  of  let-  — - 
ters  from  users.  Any  or  all  arc  free. 

Write  today,  statin#  whether  or  not 
you  have  silo. 

The  Jos.  Dick 

Mfg.  Co. 

1T26  TuscarawasSt. 

Canton,  Ohio 


Fill  Your  Silo 


Pay  when 
Satisfied 


Over 

63 

Years 
Experience 
Buck  of  it 


nnee  Machines  are 
lU/JJ  fully  guaranteed 
You  take  no  risk 


We  want  Xo  prove  that  our  machines  are  a 
good  investment  before  you  give  up  yonr 
money.  We  know  they  are  so  good  that  we  do 
not  feel  it  a  risk  to  make  thia  offer.  Many  m  w 
features  havo  boon  added  which  you  ihould  knov  about 
before  buying  a  machine.  Catalog  explains  all.  It  >s  ,rt*- 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Box  1 13  Springfield.  O. 


New  Silo  Book 

REE-] 

It’s  full  of  valuable  infor-  R 
mat  ion  for  every  farmer  g 
and  stock  raiser.  Tells  all 
about  the  special  and 
exclusive  features  of  the 
famous 

INDIANA  SILO 

Twenty-Five  Thousand  in 
use.  Write  and  learn  why 
it  is  best  nnd  cheapest  and 
get  our  New  Silo  Book  Free. 

INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

Tho  largoit  makers  of  Silos  In  tho 
World.  Address  nearest  factory: 

618  Union  Rldg..  Anderson,  Ind. 

118  Indiana  Bide  .  Pcs  Moines,  la. 


When  you  write- 
THE  K.  N.-Y.  nnd 
reply  and  a  "square 
tee  editorial  page. 


advertisers  mention 
you’ll  get  a  quick 
deal.”  See  guaran- 


-QURNAy^ 


S  U  B  U  R  B  A  /\| 


(Try  h  oMS 


Vol.  LXXIT.  No.  4207. 


NEW  YORK,  JUNE  34,  393 


MAKING  PIGS  PAY. 

An  Ohio  Farmer’s  Methods. 

“I  can  make  more  out  of  a  brood  sow  than  one  of 
my  neighbors,  who  is  a  horse  fancier,  can  make  out 
of  his  best  brood  mare,  and  my  investment  is  much 
smaller,’'  says  M.  C.  Thomas,  one  of  (he  practical 
hog  men  of  Ohio.  "I  am  not  a  big  raiser  of  hogs,” 
says  Mr.  Thomas,  “but  I  turn  off  about  200  head 
annually,  and  they  all  pass  the  200-pound  mark.  I 
receive  from  seven  to  eight  cents  a  pound  for  them, 
and  to  show  how  good  investment  my  feed  turns  out 
to  be,  when  turned  into  hogs,  I  figure  that  I  receive 
one  dollar  for  each  bushel  of  corn  turned  in  my 
porkers. 

“You  can  succeed  with  the  breed  of  hogs  you  like, 
and  with  no  other.  Poland  Chinas  are  my  favorites, 


the  efficiency  of  the  sow.  She  seems  to  have  gotten 
down  to  producing  twins,  when  she  should  be  on  the 
job  and  deliver  to  the  farmer  at  least  seven  or  eight 
good  healthy  pigs.  I  figure  on  eight  pigs  from  my 
sows,  and  these  litters  come  in  AlaKmaj^-'Skmtem- 
ber.  Occasionally  I  have  litters  coyue  a^enrjfS  'a*  the 
first  of  February  and  the  first  of  [\u; 

“I  )on’t  tie  up  too  much  money  in  e 
pie  lioghouse  can  be  built  for  $5.50. 
houses,  am  using  them,  and  find  till 
cient  than  the  expensively  planned  :Jp^\nent^l»ujld-' 
ings  designed  by  the  city  farmer  or  ttVqFU^orisuP. 

“The  small  houses  such  as  I  build  slKiomHie 
structed  on  runners,  and  about  eight  feet  rung 
are  six  feet  wide,  and  the  boards  running  to 'a-  -peak 
make  the  house  appear  “A”-shaped.  One  end 
should  be  closed,  and  the  other  should  have  an  open- 


“yuiumenf.' 

,  I  have'built  thl 


of  the  building  provides  space  under  tlie  sides  back 
into  which  the  sow  cannot  crowd,  yet  it  allows  room 
for  the  little  pigs  to  run  around  behind  the  mother. 
In  the  back  end  of  the  house  a  board  might  be 
nailed  a  little  higher  than  the  floor.  This  board  can 
be  placed  on  blocks,  and  be  just  high  enough  to  allow 
the  little  fellows  to  run  under  it,  yet  it  will  keep 
the  mother  from  crowding  her  young  against  the 
'avail. 

^  ■  “Keep  plenty  of  straw  in  the  hoghouses,  and  do 
HtQur  share  to  keep  the  sow’s  home  neat  and  clean, 
jKpd  she  will  do  her  share.  A  sow  is  naturally  clean 
-Hlid  if  given  half  a  chance  this  instinct  will  rule 
her  conduct  in  her  home.  It  is  an  imposition  on  this 
profitable  farm  animal  for  the  farmer  to  give  it  as 
dirty  quarters  as  he  does,  when  buildings  and  yards 
may  be  erected  as  cheaply  and  efficiently  as  to-day. 


and  my  liking  may  be  due  possibly  because  of  my 
closer  acquaintance  with  the  black  and  white  fellows 
limn  with  other  breeds,  and  because  they  have 
not  tod  me  a  nice  figure  each  year.  However.  I 
' ' 1 1 1  <1  say  to  the  pork  producer  not  to  concern  him¬ 
self  so  much  about  the  line  points  of  color,  the  right 
number  of  twists  in  the  pig’s  tail  and  other  small 
details  that  get  on  the  nerve  of  the  hog  fancier,  but 
look  for  productivity  and  efficiency.  The  swine 
In  coders  have  established  certain  standards  of  per- 
1 '  * ' ' ' ' 1 1  lor  all  breeds,  and  for  the  Poland  China, 
do  a  first-class  show  animal,  lie  must  have  the 
1  ijffit  turn  to  the  tail,  it  must  have  a  white  tip,  and 

1.1.1  pk'  must  have  four  white  feet  and  a  white  star 

1.1  ,l,s  forehead.  To  cinch  these  perfect  markings  it 
las  been  necessary  to  inbreed,  and  this  has  reduced 
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iug  large  enough  easily  to  admit  the  sow.  When 
cold  weather  comes,  a  covering  can  easily  be  placed 
over  the  door,  by  tacking  an  old  fertilizer  sack  at 
the  top  of  the  opening.  The  sow  will  recognize  that 
it  is  not  fastened  other  than  to  the  top,  and  she  will 
soon  learn  to  throw  it  aside  with  her  nose  and  to 
pass  in  and  out.  At  farrowing  time,  just  hang  a 
lantern  in  the  peak  of  the  little  house,  and  the  heat 
from  it  will  make  the  quarters  comfortable  for  the 
sow  and  her  family.  These  colony  houses  need  not 
be  built  of  expensive  material,  anything  lying  about 
the  farm  may  be  used,  and  if  lumber  is  scarce,  roof¬ 
ing  paper  may  be  tacked  on  the  sides  of  the  building. 

"There  is  no  danger  of  the  sow  crushing  her  little 
ones.  1  never  spend  a  minute’s  time  with  my  sows 
watching  them  at  the  time  of  farrowing.  The  shape 


And  the  buildings  which  I  describe  have  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  being  easily  cleansed,  and  can  be  drawn 
about  from  one  field  to  another. 

“When  I  wean  my  little  pigs,  instead  of  taking 
them  from  their  mother,  I  take  her  from  them. 
They  seem  to  do  better.  They  are  already  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  home,  and  can  get  along  with¬ 
out  their  mother  better  than  they  can  be  shifted 
from  one  place  to  another. 

“I  feed  the  little  fellows  skim-milk  and  shelled 
corn,  and  add  some  tankage.  The  tankage  I  buy 
contains  S09o  digestible  protein,  and  of  course  all 
farmers  are  aware  that  it  is  the  refuse  of  stock 
yards,  ground,  dried  and  prepared  for  feeding.  I 
do  not  advise  starting  in  heavy  on  this  feed,  but 
gradually.  I  feed  one  pound  of  tankage  to  ten 
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pounds  of  shelled  corn.  Perhaps  other  feeders  may 
not  agree  with  me,  hut  I  feed  shelled  corn  to  my 
little  pigs.  I  do  not  grind  it.  since  nature  has  en¬ 
dowed  the  little  fellows  with  grinders,  and  why  not 
keep  the  equipment  busy?  1  supply  plenty  of  good 
fresh  water  to  my  hogs.  Be  sure  your  hogs  have 
plenty  of  drink.  Then  when  I  feed  them,  I  .iust 
like  to  stand  by  the  fence  and  watch  them  grow. 

“I  have  my  own  remedies,  which  I  believe  are 
effective.  I  sharpen  their  appetites  with  all  the  soft 
soap  the  pigs  can  eat.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how 
this  will  put  them  on  their  feed  when  they  get  off 
it  even  for  a  short  time.  As  a  conditioner  I  secure 
from  my  druggist  some  black  antimony  and  mix  it 
with  the  same  amount  of  baking  soda.  I  give  about 
a  teaspoonful  of  this  to  a  hog  weighing,  say,  50 
pounds,  and  I  administer  the  dose  each  week.  I 
also  aim  to  give  a  half-dozen  drops  of  turpentine 
to  each  porker,  each  week,  and  I  find  this  keeps 
him  free  from  worms.  I  believe  in  keeping  my  hogs 
healthy,  and  I  consider  the  use  of  those  things  effi¬ 
cacious  in  doing  it.  I  am  satisfied  if  hogs  are  kept 
healthy  the  danger  from  cholera  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  A  number  of  my  hogs  broke  in  with 
those  of  a  neighbor.  The  field  was  strewn  with 
carcasses  of  dead  and  dying  from  the  scourge.  I 
feared  it  would  sweep  away  my  drove,  but  they 
weathered  it  without  evidencing  a  single  sign  of  the 
disease. 

“I  advise  and  practice  pasturing  hogs.  Pasture  is 
the  cheapest  feed.  Have  fields  of  rye  and  clover, 
and  when  one  field  is  depleted,  the  other  will  be 
ready.  Rape  should  be  sown  so  that  it  will  follow 
the  first  crop  of  clover.  It  takes  this  five  or  six 
weeks  to  become  ready  for  pasture,  and  will  carry 
the  porkers  along  until  the  ‘hogging’  time  for  corn. 
I  reserve  about  10  acres  of  my  cornfield  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  I  turn  the  hogs  in,  they  cut  the  crop,  husk  it, 
crib  it  and  feed  it  without  any  effort  on  my  part  I 
divide  the  cornfield  in  sections,  and  confine  my  pork¬ 
ers  to  one  part  of  the  field  until  they  do  their  work 
pretty  effectively.  I  run  some  woven  wire  fencing 
through  the  field,  standing  it  up  against  the  stalks, 
and  in  this  way  divide  the  field.  After  the  fatting 
hogs  get  in  their  work.  I  turn  in  sows  to  ‘pick  up 
the  crumbs.’  I  prefer  as  pasture  and  as  a  hogging 
crop  combined,  a  seeding  of  rape  between  the  corn 
rows.  This  can  be  done  at  the  final  cultivation,  and 
greatly  increases  the  feeding  efficiency  of  the  field. 
Hog  raising  is  profitable,  but  he  must  make  short 
cuts  in  feeding  and  caring  for  the  animal.  If  a  man 
loves  a  hog  and  will  treat  him  right,  the  hog  will 
pay  the  owner  handsome  profits.”  waltek  jack. 

Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio. 


GETTING  RID  OF  CRAWFISH. 

Can  some  of  your  readers  tell  me  how  to  kill  craw¬ 
fish  on  wet  land?  Would  bisulphide  of  carbon  do  the 
work?  This  crawfish  land  has  proven  to  be  good  grass 
land.  G.  G.  S. 

The  American  farmer  is  constantly  confronted 
with  new  and  perplexing  problems.  It  may  be  a 
new  insect  pest,  like  the  Alfalfa  weevil  or  Brown- 
tail  moth,  introduced  from  foreign  countries;  or  it 
may  be  a  native  animal  that  suddenly  abandons  its 
wild  haunts  and  food  supplies,  increases  tremen¬ 
dously  and  becomes  a  serious  pest.  The  meadow 
mice  that  suddenly  increased  and  invaded  the  fields 
of  Nevada  in  1908,  when  they  destroyed  thousands 
of  dollars’  worth  of  Alfalfa,  may  be  cited  as  an 
example.  We  are  learning  that  as  the  land  becomes 
more  widely  occupied  by  man  the  balance  of  nature 
is  often  profoundly  disturbed.  The  wild  animals  and 
plants  dispute  with  the  aggressor,  man,  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  soil  and  they  often  prove  most  valiant 
fighters. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  United  States  certain  spe¬ 
cies  of  crawfish  or  crayfish  are  tenaciously  holding 
possession  of  the  land  and  taking  advantage  of  man 
by  devouring  the  crops  he  plants  on  the  soil.  This  is 
especially  true  of  certain  clay  lands  of  Mississippi 
and  Alabama.  Here  the  crayfish  destroy  large  fields 
of  young  cotton.  Moreover,  smaller  areas  of  land 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  are  troubled  by  cray¬ 
fish.  Very  little  is  known  regarding  the  life  history 
of  these  crayfish,  but  Dr.  Ortmann  thinks  that  the 
eggs  are  laid  and  the  young  hatched  in  the  Spring. 
The  older  female  crayfish  seem  capable  of  laying  400 
or  more  eggs.  The  eggs  apparently  hatch  in  about 
a  month,  and  the  young  crayfish  become  approxi¬ 
mately  two  inches  in  length  by  the  beginning  of 
Winter.  Each  one  seems  to  live  by  itself  in  its  own 
individual  burrow. 

MEANS  OF  CONTROL. — Theoretically,  deep  tile 
draining  would  appear  to  be  the  most  successful 
method  of  ridding  land  of  these  pests.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  this  method  is  very  little  practiced.  The 
burrows  of  crayfish  extend  to  a  most  unexpected 
depth  and  these  animals  seem  capable  of  finding  the 
water  level  in  spite  of  whatever  draining  a  man  may 
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attempt.  Planters  in  Mississippi  have  made  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  catching  the  crayfish  at  night  or  in  rainy 
weather  and  destroying  them.  On  one  plantation 
near  Muldon,  Miss.,  Mr.  Fisher  tells  us,  27  barrels 
of  these  animals  were  caught  one  season  and  13 
barrels  the  next.  The  bodies  of  the  crayfish  when 
boiled,  mixed  with  meal  and  allowed  to  dry  make  a 
very  valuable  egg-producing  food  for  poultry. 

In  the  experiment  carried  on  by  Mr.  Fisher  for 
the  destruction  of  crayfish  in  the  cotton  fields  of 
Mississippi,  carbon  bisulphide  proved  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory.  A  few  drops  of  it  squirted  into  a  burrow  after 
which  the  entrance  was  quickly  closed  with  dirt  by 
pressure  of  the  foot  was  sufficient  to  kill  the  occu¬ 
pant  in  a  few  hours.  Long-nozzled  oil  cans  serve 
admirably  for  squirting  the  liquid  into  the  mouths  of 
the  burrows.  The  cost  of  the  carbon  bisulphide 
averaged  about  one  cent  for  75  holes  or  from  81  to 
,$1.50  an  acre.  Chloride  of  lime  was  also  used  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  to  three  gallons  of  water.  An 
ounce  of  this  solution  poured  into  each  hole  killed 
the  crayfish.  A  10-quart  sprinkling  can  with  a  small 
nozzle  is  convenient  for  this  work.  The  chloride  of 
lime  is  cheaper  than  carbon  bisulphide,  but  when  the 
labor  of  mixing  it  and  hauling  it  to  the  field  is 
taken  into  account,  it  has  little  advantage  over  the 
latter.  glenn  w.  herrick. 


HAND  OR  POWER  SPRAYERS. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  regard  to  hand  or  power 
outfits  in  spraying.  We  have  been  spraying  for 
many  years,  and  find  to  get  good  results  we  must 
have  an  even,  steady  pressui’e,  and  it  cannot  be 
maintained  with  a  hand  machine,  having  used  the 
largest  outfits.  Our  orchards  are  from  16  to  30 
years  of  age,  50  trees  to  the  acre.  By  putting  a 
pressure  gauge  on  our  hand  pumps  with  two  leads 
of  hose  and  double  nozzles  found  our  pressure  reg¬ 
istered  from  65  to  150  pounds,  being  very  irregular. 
We  aimed  to  apply  three  gallons  to  each  tree,  thor¬ 
oughly  drenching  it.  We  sprayed  one  acre  or  50 
trees  in  half  a  day.  Cost,  team  half  day,  $1.50; 
three  men.  $2.25 ;  cost  of  spraying  one  acre,  $3.75, 
applying  three  gallons  to  each  tree.  With  the  power 
outfit  we  maintained  200  pounds  pressure  steadily 
with  two  leads  of  hose  and  large  double  nozzles. 
We  sprayed  one  acre  of  50  trees  in  55  minutes.  Cost 
team,  55  minutes,  35  cents;  three  men.  75  cents; 
total  cost  spraying,  one  acre,  $1.10.  We  believe 
where  a  fruit  grower  has  from  three  to  five  acres 
of  orchard,  he  is  justified  in  purchasing  a  power 
outfit..  The  advantages  are  speed,  which  is  so  neces¬ 
sary  with  the  rush  of  work  and  scarcity  of  hands; 
an  even  pressure,  which  will  force  the  liquid  to 
every  part  of  the  tree,  giving  apples  of  fine  color 
free  from  blemishes.  w.  porter  elliott. 

Ohio. 


THE  LAW  OF  “TRESPASS.” 

It  has  become  necessary  for  us  to  post  our  ground 
for  the  protection  of  our  stock  and  the  privileges  of  a 
home.  Will  you  tell  us  the  legal  form  for  such  notice  in 
this  State?  We  wish  to  prevent  trespassing  of  any 
kind.  People  have  actually  come  into  our  young  orchard 
and  carved  their  names  on  young  trees  set  out  last 
year ;  and  they  have  come  here  in  such  numbers  on  the 
first  beautiful  Sundays  of  the  Spring  as  to  compel  us  to 
stay  indoors  for  such  seclusion  as  we  could  get.  Even 
this  was  not  satisfactory,  as  we  had  to  stand  guard 
at  the  door  of  the  incubator  cellar,  the  brooding-house, 
etc.  There  is  hunting  and  fishing  on  tne  grounds  (some 
200  acres)  and  people  have  come  here  for  the  last  five 
years  without  let  or  hindrance.  The  posting  must  be 
thorough  and  legal  to  be  of  any  use.  We  are  the  more 
at  a  loss  because  we  are  newcomers  in  the  East,  our 
home  having  been  Michigan  until  last  year.  R.  j. 

Massachusetts. 

There  is  no  set  legal  form  for  such  notices.  They 
should  be  of  sufficient  definiteness  to  apprise  persons 
that  their  presence  on  the  land  will  be  unlawful. 
The  following  is  a  good  form : 

“Trespassing  on  this  property  for  any  purpose  is 
forbidden  under  penalty  of  the  law.  — Owner.” 

These  should  be  placed  along  the  boundaries  of 
the  farm  at  the  places  most  frequented  by  people 
in  getting  on  the  farm,  such  as  cross-roads,  and 
placed  sufficiently  close  together  to  make  it  practi¬ 
cally  impossible  for  a  trespasser  to  get  on  the  land 
without  seeing  a  notice.  It  would  be  well,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  get  all  the  farmers  of  your  neighborhood  to 
post  their  lands  with  the  same  form  of  notices,  make 
hunters,  fishermen,  etc.,  understand  the  signs  were 
not  put  up  merely  as  decorations,  then  make  a  test 
case  of  the  first  trespasser  found  doing  damage  and 
this  scourge  will  gradually  gx*ow  less. 

This  is  a  case  of  trespass.  Ownership  of  land,  as 
one  writer  puts  it  “compi-eliends  the  soil  of  the  earth 
and  the  permanent  productions  and  erections  upon 
it,  as  trees,  houses,  fences,  poles,  wires  and  other 
structures.  It  includes  all  the  strata  of  the  soil  and 
the  space  downward  to  the  center  of  the  earth,  as 
well  as  all  the  space  and  structures  above  the  sur- 
face  indefinitely  outward.  If  one  own  an  acre  on 
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the  surface  of  the  soil,  his  land  is  ordinarily  em¬ 
braced  within  a  cone  or  pyramid,  having  the  center 
of  the  earth  as  its  apex,  extending  upward  and  out 
ward  indefinitely  into  space,  with  its  sides  passing 
through  the  edges  of  the  plot  marked  out  by  the  aci'e 
upon  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  sides  of  this  cone 
constitute  his  ‘close,’  for  the  wrongful  breaking 
through  of  which  by  another  the  common  law  gives 
to  the  owner,  of  the  land  an  action  of  trespass.”  It 
is  the  common-law  theory,  followed  in  practically 
all  the  States,  that  every  man’s  land  is  enclosed 
either  by  a  matexdal  fence  or  an  invisible  boundary, 
and  that  every  unwarrantable  entity  thereon  is  a 
trespass  for  which  the  owner  may  maintain  an 
action  for  damages  if  for  nothing  moi’e  than  the 
grass  ti’ampled  on.  Every  injury  further  than  this 
is  but  an  aggravation  of  damages.  The  entry  need 
not  .iecessai’ily  be  in  person,  but  may  be  by  casting 
some  object  upon  the  land  or  driving,  or  permitting, 
animals  tliex-ecm.  It  Is  not  legally  necessary  for  one 
to  post  his  land,  but  the  custom  in  this  country  of 
allowing  fishing  and  hunting  on  one’s  land  has  be¬ 
come  so  xiuiversally  established  that  before  taking 
any  firmer  steps  to  stop  this  nuisance  it  is  best  to 
put  up  the  signs.  In  many  of  the  States  any  injury  to 
property,  such  as  stealing  or  destroying  fruit,  burn¬ 
ing  woods  or  fields,  is  made  a  ci’irne.  Massachusetts 
is  particularly  strict  in  this  respect,  and  there  are 
appended  below  a  number  of  these  laws  showing 
their  general  nature  and  extent  The  farmer  is  in 
most  instances  protected  if  he  will  but  exercise  his 
rights.  In  Massachusetts,  and  also  in  New  Jersey 
and  other  States,  defacing  of  the  notice  against  tres¬ 
passers  is  punishable  by  fine.  Also  the  use  of  force 
by  one  person  upon  another  is  not  unlawful  when 
committed  by  a  party  or  by  another  person  in  his 
aid  or  defense,  in  preventing  or  attempting  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  trespass  on  real  property  iii  his  possession 
if  the  force  used  is  not  mox-e  than  sxifficient  to  prevent 
such  offense.  This  is  true  in  New  York,  and  in  New 
Jersey  a  trespasser,  after  having  been  forbidden  to 
enter  the  land  of  another,  may  be  summarily  appre¬ 
hended  by  the  owner  or  occupant  of  the  land  and 
taken  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county 
and  immediately  tiled,  and  if  found  guilty,  fined  $5 
and  costs,  and  if  the  fiixe  is  not  paid  he  may  be 
sent  to  jail. 

Of  course  the  laws  in  the  different  States  vary, 
but  generally,  the  farmer  has  entire  jurisdiction 
over  his  estate,  and  he  may  take  such  steps  as  are 
necessary,  after  notice,  to  put  off  and  keep  off  any 
trespassers,'  especially  if  they  are  doing  damage. 
As  the  cities  increase  in  population  this  is  becoming 
more  of  a  problem.  If  concerted  action  is  taken  by 
farmers  their  rights  will  be  gradually  learned  and 
respected  by  the  city  folk  without  the  necessity  of 
any  great  show  of  force  which,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  would  be  both  unnecessary  and  irritating,  and 
the  same  ends  may  be  better  obtained  by  gentler 
methods. 

“Section  105.  Whoever  wilfully  and  maliciously  en¬ 
ters  an  orchard,  nursery,  garden  or  cranberry  meadow, 
and  takes  away,  mutilates  or  destroys  a  tree,  shrub  or 
vine  or  steals,  takes  and  carries  away  any  fruit  or 
flower,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  thereof,  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars  or  by  impi-isonment  for  not  more  than  six 
months.” 

“Section  107.  Whoever,  having  the  charge  or  cus¬ 
tody  of  sheep,  goats,  cattle,  horses,  swine  or  fowl,  wil¬ 
fully  suffers  or  permits  them  to  enter  on,  pass  over  or 
remain  on  any  oi’chard,  garden,  mowing  land  or  other 
improved  or  enclosed  land  of  another,  after  being  for¬ 
bidden  in  writing  or  by  notice  posted  thereon  by  the 
owner  or  occupant  thereof,  or  by  the  authorized  agent 
of  such  owner  or  occupant,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  ten  dollars.” 

“Section  109.  Whoever,  without  right,  enters  or  re¬ 
mains  in  or  upon  the  dwelling  house,  buildings  or  im¬ 
proved  or  enclosed  land  of  another,  after  having  been 
forbidden  so  to  do  by  the  person  who  has  the  lawful 
control  of  said  premises,  either  directly  or  by  notice 
posted  thereon,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  twenty  dollars.  A  person  who  is  found  commit¬ 
ting  such  trespass  may  be  arrested  by  a  sheriff,  deputy 
sheriff,  constable,  watchman  or  police  officer  and  kept  in 
custody  in  a  convenient  place,  not  more  than  24  hours. 
Sunday  excepted,  until  a  complaint  can  be  made  against 
him  for  the  offense,  and  he  be  taken  upon  a  warrant 
issued  upon  such  complaint.” 

“Section  110.  Whoever  without  right,  enters  upon 
the  land  of  another  with  firearms,  with  intent  to  fire  or 
discharge  them  thereon,  and,  having  been  requested  by 
the  owner  or  occupant  of  such  land  or  by  his  agent 
to  leave  such  land,  remains  thereon,  shall  he  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  or  bj 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  months,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.” 

“Section  111.  Whoever  wilfully  tears  down,  removes 
or  defaces  any  notice  posted  on  land  by  the  owner, 
lessee  or  custodian  thereof,  warning  persons  not  to 
trespass  thereon,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  twenty-five  dollars.” 


Tiie  conservative  father  often  thinks  his  son,  tells  a 
tale  of  woe.  The  progressive  son  thinks  father’s  story 
a  tale  of  whoa. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  how  habit  or  fashion  affects 
trade.  Tin*  Chinese  men  began  cutting  off  their  queues. 
Then  they  began  to  wear  hats,  and  the  export  trade  m 
hats  from  Japan  jumped  from  $50,223  in  1910  to 
$801,704  in  11)12.  Then  fashion  decided  that  women 
should  wear  switches  and  wigs,  and  this  Chinese  hair 
took  on  millions  in  value. 


1913. 
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GREASE  ON  APPLE  TREES. 

On  page  635  J.  H.  Romney,  of  West  Virginia,  asks 
about  using  axle  grease  on  apple  trees,  and  Mr.  Van 
Deman  replies  that  he  has  seen  no  injury  resulting 
from  that  treatment.  I  consider  this  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  precedent,  because  I  have  seen  many  in¬ 
stances  where  grease  and  heavy  oils  have  been  used 
on  trees  for  rabbit  and  mice  protection,  and  have 
neve**  seen  any  of  these  treatments  without  more  or 
less  injury  resulting,  usually  killing  a  large  per  cent 
of  the  trees.  We  have  had  several  instances  of  this 
kind  come  to  our  attention  here  in  Montana,  where 
a  preparation  of  tallow  and  sulphur  was  applied  to 
the  trees  to  prevent  gnawing  of  the  bark,  and  there 
were  some  tracts  where  several  thousand  trees  were 
killed.  I  do  not  question  Mr.  Van  Deman’s  opinion, 
but  I  do  question  his  experience  in  this  connection, 
and  I  consider  it  a  very  dangerous  treatment. 

Montana.  m.  l.  dean, 

State  Horticulturist. 

There  is  grave  danger  in  applying  any  mixture 
to  young  trees  that  contains  any  grease  or  heavy 
oils.  The  accompanying  cuts  show  the  effects  of 
applying  a  mixture  of  tallow  and  sulphur  with 
which  thousands  of  trees  were  injured  or  entirely 
killed.  The  first  season  but  little  injury  was  mani¬ 
fest  as  it  was  a  hard  matter  to  make  the  mixture 
adhere  to  the  trees,  but  where  it  did  stick  the  cam¬ 
bium  layer  turned  black  as  per  number  3.  The 
second  year  the  injury  was  more  severe  as  in  2, 
where  the  dark  wood  shows  a  dead  heart  and  a 
deeper  injury  to  the  cambium.  No.  1  shows  the 
result  after  the  third  application,  where  nearly  the 
entire  wood  is  darkened  and  the  cambium  layer 
black,  the  entire  wood  being  in  this  condition  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground  as  high  as  the  tree  was 
daubed.  No.  4  shows  a  less  degree  of  injury  to  the 
inner  but  the  cambium  was  killed.  Some  trees  that 
were  not  too  severely  injured  partially  recovered, 
but  those  showing  the  most  damage  failed  to  start 
any  growth.  Great  precaution  should  be  taken  in 
the  application  of  any  mixture  to  the  bodies  of 
young  fruit  trees.  There  are  some  mineral  mixtures 
which  are  safe,  but  beware  of  grease  and  heavy  oils. 


THE  GREAT  FARM  PROBLEM. 

You  are  coming  to  something  worth  while  on  page 
671 — "The  Great  Farm  Problem.’’  The  college  son 
has  very  little  to  do  with  the  situation  throughout 
the  land,  as  there  is  so  small  a  per  cent,  of  our  sons 
who  are  college  graduates,  and  even  if  they  are 
college  bred,  they  must  all  practice  the  right  meth¬ 
ods  in  order  to  succeed.  Why  do  fathers  have  so 
little  confidence  in  their  sons,  whether  they  go  to 
college  or  not?  Many  fathers  appear  to  have  more 
confidence  in  their  animals  for  what  they  are  bred 
for  than  they  have  in  their  sons.  Why  is  this?  I 
hold  there  are  two  reasons  for  it.  One  is  pure  and 
simple  selfishness.  The  other  is  the  father  has 
neglected  to  train  his  boy  in  such  a  way  that  he  can 
be  trusted  to  do  business.  Who  is  to  blame  for  all 
this  if  the  father  is  not?  The  boy  is  not,  for  as 
your  professor  says,  85%  of  them  are  anxious  to  be 
farmers. 

Now  to  the  point:  I  am  a  father,  and  am  in  part¬ 
nership  with  my  son  and  son-in-law,  and  we  are 
farming  together.  We  all  have  our  living,  each 
family  using  their  judgment  what  is  needed  for  a 
good  living,  then  the  profit  is  ours  equally.  The  boys 
are  making  well  for  themselves  and  so  am  I.  But 
better  than  the  mere  making  of  money  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  learning  that  farming  is  by  far  the 
most  beneficial  calling  of  man,  and  we  all  enjoy 
better  health,  better  feeling  toward  each  other,  bet¬ 
ter  fellowship  with  mankind  than  we  could  in  any 
other  occupation.  We  believe  in  farming,  and  we 
are  not  afraid  to  meet  preachers,  lawyers,  bankers, 
professors,  scientists,  doctors  or  any  other  class  of 
men.  We  know  but  little  of  their  different  callings, 
but  we  believe  we  are  as  well  informed  in  their 
lines  as  they  are  in  ours,  and  we  further  know  that 
we  are  constantly  working  nearer  to  the  natural 
laws  governing  mankind  than  they  are,  and  we  feel 
our  calling  as  farmers  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
list.  I  should  feel  badly  to  have  my  boys  want  to 
leave  the  farm. 

I  am  satisfied  the  principal  trouble  is  with  the 
fathers,  and  I  wish  to  say  to  them  that  it  is  much 
cheaper  to  allow  your  son  the  chance  to  spend  a  few 
dollars  in  gaining  experience  while  you  are  here  to 
consult  with  him,  than  to  have  him  get  the  idea  that 
this  is  a  hard  world  and  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  get  ahead  financially,  and  become  so  discouraged 
that  the  farm  is  left  and  a  salaried  position  ac¬ 
cepted.  This  always  means  a  sacrifice  of  business 
ability. 

1  hen  at  your  death  when  he  comes  into  possession 
"f  your  property,  he  is  wholly  unprepared  to  take 
care  of  it  and  many  times  it  is  a  damage  to  him,  for 


after  it  is  gone  imagine  your  son’s  idea  of  the 
world  and  of  humanity  in  general.  I  could  give  you 
many  pleasant  experiences  with  my  sons  in  our 
business  together ;  some  of  them  have  cost  us  some 


SECTION  SHOWING  GREASE  DAMAGE.  Fig.  201. 

money,  and  some  have  made  some  money,  but  I 
treasure  the  thoughts  of  the  experiences  more  than 
the  money,  and  as  I  trundle  my  grandchildren  on 
my  knee  I  thank  my  God  that  we  are  as  we  are. 

A  FATHER. 

GROUND  LIMESTONE  vs.  LAND  PLASTER. 

Can  raw  ground  lime  be  safely  used  in  the  stable 
gutter  as  an  absorbent  when  the  manure  is  not  drawn  out 
(to  the  field),  a^  soon  as  made?  How  does  it  compare 


BARK  DAMAGE  BY  GREASE.  Fig.  262. 

with  other  absorbents,  as  to  absorbent  qualities?  Will 
it  do  to  use  on  the  drop  board  under  hens?  Will  the 
manure  that  has  this  lime  mixed  witu  it  do  to  top-dress 
a  meadow  without  losing  ammonia?  j.  d.  s. 

Ilagaman,  N.  Y. 

Ground  limestone  and  marl  may  be  used  with 
safety  as  absorbents  in  the  stable  behind  cattle, 


but  they  merely  act  in  a  somewhat  similar  way  as 
fine,  dry  earth  would  do,  although  rather  less  effi- 
ciently.  They  merely  hold  the  liquid  on  the  surface 
of  the  particles  without  binding  the  ammonia  chemi¬ 
cally.  Land  plaster  or  gypsum,  which  is  sulphate 


of  lime,  may  not  only  absorb  directly  in  the  same 
way  as  ground  limestone  or  marl,  but  it  may  also 
react  with  the  ammonium  carbonate,  formed  from 
the  urea  present  in  the  manure,  in  such  a  way  that 
carbonate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  are 
formed.  This  reaction  is  dependent,  however,  upon 
a  reasonable  amount  of  moisture,  and  it  is  a  rever¬ 
sible  reaction ;  in  other  words,  it  may  go  the  other 
way  unless  conditions  are  favorable.  In  order  to 
have  this  chemical  preservative  action  on  manure, 
the  pile  must  be  kept  moist  at  all  times.  It  is,  in 
short,  on  account  of  the  land  plaster  present  in  acid 
phosphate  that  it  exerts  its  chief  preservative  action 
upon  the  ammonia  produced  in  the  manure,  although 
the  acid  phosphate  may,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  aid  in  other  additional  ways.  When  the 
mixture  is  finally  applied  to  the  soil  the  ground 
limestone  or  marl  would  be  more  efficacious,  pro¬ 
vided  the  soil  is  distinctly  acid  and  needs  liming; 
since,  in  this  case,  direct  benefit  would  arise  from 
the  neutralizing  effect  of  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soil  were  neutral  or 
alkaline,  gypsum  might  ,  be  more  efficacious  than 
marl  or  ground  limestone  by  virtue  of  its  acting  as 
an  indirect  manure ;  or,  in  other  words,  on  account 
of  its  libex-ating  potash  or  other  plant  food  ingredi¬ 
ents  more  efficiently  than  either  marl  or  ground 
limestone  could  do  it. 

For  use  on  the  dropping  boards  under  hens,  land 
plaster  would  be  preferable  to  ground  limestone  or 
marl  and  it  can  be  used  at  the  rate  of  from  five  to 
10  pounds  of  land  plaster  for  every  hundreds  pounds 
of  fresh  hen  manure.  If,  in  addition,  there  is  mixed 
with  every  hundred  pounds  of  hen  manure  IS  to  20 
pounds  of  kaiuit  and  12  pounds  of  acid  phosphate, 
it  will  make  a  well-balanced  fertilizer  for  ordinary 
crops;  whereas  hen  manure  used  alone  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  lacking  in  phosphoric  acid  and  is  also  deficient 
in  potash. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  lime,  it  is  possible  to  em¬ 
ploy  such  large  quantities  on  very  sandy  and  grav¬ 
elly  soils  as  to  injure  their  physical  condition,  at 
least  temporarily ;  whereas  small  applications  of  a 
ton  to  two  tons  per  acre  at  a  time,  may  sometimes 
be  highly  beneficial.  There  are  soils  upon  which 
the  use  of  ground  magnesian  limestone  gives  poorer 
results  than  the  use  of  a  ground  limestone  which 
contains  little  or  no  magnesia.  In  such  cases  high- 
grade  marl  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  mag¬ 
nesian  limestone. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  for  a  farmer  to  apply  side 
by  side  these  two  forms  of  limestone,  planting  across 
each  area  a  few  rows  of  the  crops  which  he  usually 
grows.  By  this  means  he  can  determine  which  form 
gives,  the  better  results  on  his  farm.  If  the  season 
is  unusually  dry  or  unusually  wet,  it  may  be  desir¬ 
able  to  repeat  the  test  a  second  year.  As  concerns 
the  use  of  slaked  lime,  that  which  contains  a  high 
percentage  of  magnesia  is  more  likely  to  cause  im¬ 
mediate  ill  effects  than  that  which  contains  little  or 
no  magnesia,  particularly  if  the  season  becomes  very 
dry  and  if  the  soil  is  sandy  and  gravelly.  This  is 
for  the  reason  that  the  slaked  magnesian  lime  does 
not  become  carbonated  by  the  addition  of  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air  and  soil  so  quickly  as  the  purer 
lime,  and  hence  it  retains  its  burning  or  caustic 
quality  a  little  longer.  In  certain  experiments  in 
Rhode  Island,  however,  it  was  found  that  even  when 
very  pure  magnesia  was  injurious  the  first  year  its 
effect  the  second  year  was  better  than  that  of  slaked 
lime,  which  contained  no  magnesia.  Under  most 
ordinary  conditions.  Hungarian,  common  millet  and 
pearl  millet  are  not  helped  by  liming,  particularly 
if  heavy  applications  are  made.  Japanese  millet,  on 
the  contrary,  may  show  decided  benefit  from  the 
use  of  lime.  Attention  is  called  to  this  because  of 
the  many  newspaper  statements  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  effect  that  millet  is  injured  by  liming. 
It  will  be  noted,  therefore,  that  what  is  true  of  one 
millet  is  not  necessarily  true  of  all. 

Of  the  cereals,  Indian  corn  and  rye  are  least 
likely  to  be  benefited  by  liming;  then  follow  oats, 
wheat,  barley,  and  sorghum  in  the  order  men¬ 
tioned.  Red-top  will  grow  splendidly  on  soils  which 
are  so  exceedingly  acid  and  in  need  of  liming  that 
the  last  Timothy  and  clover  plant  will  disappear; 
and  the  same  is  also  true  of  its  close  relative  the 
Rhode  Island  bent.  Orchard  grass,  Tall  meadow 
oat-grass,  Meadow  fescue,  and  many  other  grasses 
are  less  in  need  of  liming  than  Timothy  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  blue-grass,  but  are  nevertheless  helped  by  it 
to  a  moderate  extent.  Watermelons  can  be  grown 
successfully  on  certain  soils  where  for  lack  of  lim¬ 
ing  the  cantaloupe  will  fail,  and  where  cucumbers 
show  marked  benefit  from  its  use.  The  clovers 
vary  among  themselves  somewhat  as  to  their  lime 
requirements,  the  common  Red  clover  being  among 
the  more  sensitive  varieties  which  stand  most  in 
need  of  liming.  db.  h.  j.  wheeler. 

Massachusetts. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Danger  from  Electric  Wires. 

In  treating  of  the  danger  of  the  high 
tension  electric  wires  passing  through 
orchards,  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  you  omitted  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  perhaps  the  greatest  danger 
from  such  wires  is  in  the  possibility  of  a 
stream  of  water  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
striking  the  live  wires,  which  would  im¬ 
mediately  destroy  the  life  of  the  man 
manipulating  the  hose  and  nozzle.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  stream  of  water  will 
convey  electricity  as  though  it  were  a 
mass  of  metal.  Many  lives  have  been 
lost  during  fires  in  cities  where  streams 
of  water  from  fire  engines  have  conveyed 
the  electricity  from  live  wires  to  the  fire¬ 
men.  C.  A.  GREEN. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  reported  a  case  last  year 
from  California  where  a  wire  fence  was 
so  charged  with  electricity  that  a  hen¬ 
house  took  fire.  A  woman  threw  a  buc¬ 
ketful  of  water  over  it  and  was  instantly 
killed. 


Alfalfa  Soil  for  Inoculating. 

I  wish  to  start  a  field  of  Alfalfa.  I 
have  a  patch  of  Alfalfa,  about  one-half 
acre,  sown  in  J une,  1011 :  have  a  good 
stand  where  lime  was  used  most  freely. 
Will  soil  from  this  field  be  all  right  to 
use  to  inoculate  the  field  I  wish  to  seed? 
There  is  a  good  showing  of  nodules  on 
roots  of  Alfalfa  in  one-half  acre  patch. 

Lakewood,  Pa.  I.  w.  G. 

Yes — the  soil  from  this  patch  will  be 
good  for  use  on  larger  seedings.  If  the 
nodules  are  found  on  the  roots  you  can 
use  about  GOO  pounds  of  the  soil  per  acre. 
Dig  this  soil  at  about  six  inches  deep,  sift 
it  well  and  spread  it  evenly  over  the  acre 
at  seeding  time.  A  cloudy  day  is  best 
for  the  work,  and  it  is  better  to  harrow 
the  soil  in  as  soon  as  possible  after 
spreading. 


Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Tomatoes. 

Regarding  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda 
on  tomatoes,  I  would  like  to  know  which 
is  the  best  time  to  apply.  The  experi¬ 
ment  station  advised  putting  it  on  15 
days  after  transplanting.  What  is  the 
advantage  of  this?  Y'ou  advised  putting 
it  on  when  plants  began  to  set.  Do  you 
think  it  would  pay  to  put  it  on  both 
times.  D.  s.  M. 

Leesburg,  N.  J. 

We  would  not  use  the  nitrate  just 
after  the  plants  are  put  out,  but  would 
wait  until  they  had  begun  to  grow  nat¬ 
urally.  The  nitrate  is  too  strong  to  use 
before  the  little  plants  are  well  rooted. 
Except  that  it  means  double  work  we 
would  divide  the  nitrate  into  two  doses. 
Use  half  of  it  after  the  plants  have  been 
set  about  a  week.  Put  it  about  five  inches 
out  from  the  plant  and  hoe  or  cultivate 
in.  Use  the  other  half  just  as  the  first 
little  tomatoes  are  forming.  This  is  the 
most  exhausting  time  of  the  plant’s  life. 
If  you  use  too  much  nitrate  at  this  time 
you  will  delay  ripening  of  fruit,  for  the 
plant  will  go  to  making  vine  and  leaf,  but 
a  pinch  of  nitrate  at  this  time  will  help. 


Orchard  Plowing. 

I  am  on  my  engine  11  hours  per  day. 
I  have  to  hire  my  plowing  done.  The 
man  who  does  it  never  worked  among 
young  trees.  I  am  in  the  same  box. 
When  I  came  home  the  other  night  he 
had  a  furrow  turned  up  against  a  row 
of  young  trees.  This  is  the  third  time 
this  has  been  done.  Before  long  the  trees 
will  be  each  on  a  little  hill.  I  am  a 
“greenhorn”  at  this  work,  but  I  told  him 
I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  plow  away 
from  the  trees  and  then  harrow,  and  the 
soil  would  work  back  into  the  furrow. 
How  do  you  do  it?  F.  p.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

We  alternate  the  plowing.  One  year 
the  furrow  is  turned  up  against  the  row 
of  trees  with  the  dead  furrow  at  tin1  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  alley.  Then  with  a  common 
hoe  or  grub-lioe  we  level  the  space  right 
around  the  tree,  as  cultivation  goes  on. 
The  next  year  the  plow  ridge  is  made  at 
the  center  of  the  alley — plowing  away 
from  the  tree  rows,  and  levelling  down 
as  before.  This  keeps  the  surface  in  good 
form.  It  is  better  to  keep  a  slight  ridge 
along  the  rows,  as  this  gives  surface 
drainage  away  from  the  trees.  Where 
the  plowman  is  not  used  to  this  work  we 
do  not  let  him  get  up  close  to  the  trees. 
He  will  be  sure  to  bark  and  bruise  them. 
Better  leave  a  wide  strip  along  the  row. 


The  Soil  Under  a  Barn. 

We  are  tearing  down  a  barn  on  the 
rear  of  our  lot,  and  wish  to  use  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  The  building  has  stood  there  about 
75  years.  I  am  told  that  the  ground 
which  has  been  covered  by  a  building 
for  a  number  of  years  is  full  of  nitre 
and  will  not  produce  any  crops ;  that  is, 
that  vegetation  will  not  grow  in  it  for 
years.  If  such  is  the  fact  could  we 
treat  it  with  any  kind  of  fertilizer  to 
neutralize  the  nitre,  or  would  it  be  best 
to  haul  say  a  foot  or  so  of  the  top  dirt 
away  and  fill  in  with  good  soil? 

Sherman,  N.  Y.  L.  B.  T. 

Such  soil  is  always  rich.  The  teach¬ 
ings  from  the  barn  manure  accumulate 
and  nitrification  goes  on.  In  China  such 
soil  and  the  soil  of  house  floors  is  bought 
by  dealers  who  teach  it  and  obtain  salt¬ 
peter.  We  have  dug  out  such  places 
and  used  the  scrapings  as  fertilizer.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  do  this.  Used  for 
a  garden  just  as  it  is  this  soil  will  drive 
vegetables  or  grain  to  a  tremendous 
growth  of  leaf  and  stem,  white  root  or 
seed  would  not  develop  well.  That  is 
because  the  soil  contains  too  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  available  nitrogen  and  thus 
stimulates  the  tops  of  plants.  The 
proper  method  is  to  use  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  to  “balance”  the  nitro¬ 
gen.  A  mixture  of  three  parts  acid 
phosphate  and  one  part  muriate  of  potash 
will  answer  for  this  purpose.  Use  at 
the  rate  of  800  pounds  of  the  mixture 
per  acre  and  you  will  have  a  good  chance 
for  a  garden.  Do  not  use  wood  ashes, 
as  the  lime  they  contain  would  make 
even  more  of  the  nitrogen  available. 


Fertilizers  for  Strawberries. 

I  have  a  strawberry  bed  of  one  acre 
set  this  Spring.  It  was  manured  with 
barn  manure  and  plowed  in  last  Fall, 
and  manured  with  hen  manure  just  be¬ 
fore  setting  this  Spring.  I  have  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  some  very  large  berries.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  chemicals  to  put  onto 
it,  and  when  to  apply  them?  How  would 
it  be  to  put  on  about  800  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  and  250  pounds  of  sul¬ 
phate  this  Spring,  and  about  200  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  about  the  time  they 
are  in  blossom  next  year?  They  are 
Marshall  berries.  M.  F. 

Massachusetts. 

We  should  consider  that  this  manure 
gave  enough  nitrogen  for  the  berries  for 
this  year.  The  usual  proportion  of  acid 
phosphate  to  sulphate  of  potash  is  three 
to  one.  The  amount  you  mention  is 
right.  We  should  use  in  late  June  or 
July,  as  the  fruit  buds  are  formed  in 
late  Summer.  The  nitrate  of  soda  for 
next  year  should  be  put  on  early — say 
in  late  April.  Do  not  wait  until  bloom 
appears,  and  do  not  depend  on  the 
nitrate  alone  for  next  year- — use  at  least 
half  this  year’s  application  of  potash  and 
phosphate  in  the  late  Summer  of  1914. 


Fertilizing  Rye. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  would  be  the  ob¬ 
jection  to  raising  Winter  rye  so  that  its 
growth  would  be  taller  than  you  gener¬ 
ally  see  it,  say,  three  to  four  feet?  I 
wanted  humus  in  a  very  light  sandy  soil, 
so  gave  it  a  heavy  application  of  a  4-7-10 
fertilizer  and  the  rye  is  now  six  to  G Ya 
feet  high  and  still  growing.  It  has  made 
a  very  heavy  sod  (about  a  foot  deep),  just 
what  I  wanted.  One  objection  I  can  see 
is  that  it  is  apt  to  lodge,  although  it  has 
not  done  so  until  lately,  after  heavy  rains. 

Newtonville.  Mass.  e.  a.  r. 

Rye  responds  quickly  to  fertilizer,  and 
particularly  to  nitrogen.  The  objection 
to  such  heavy  rye  is  that  it  does  not  pack 
into  the  soil  well.  A  poor  plowman  will 
make  a  miserable  job  of  such  rye.  When 
a  good  plowman  turns  it  all  under,  out  of 
sight,  there  is  danger  of  souring  the 
ground  or  of  drying  it  out.  The  large 
stalks  of  rye  are  full  of  sap  and  permit 
air  to  work  into  the  soil.  In  warm 
weather  this  starts  fermentation  and  will 
sour  the  land  if  continued  too  far.  We 
have  learned  to  use  annual  applications 
of  lime  when  plowing  under  rye  in  this 
way.  The  open  stalks  of  the  rye  if  not 
well  pad  ed  down  will  let  in  too  much 
air,  and  the  soil  will  dry  out  quickly, 
especially  in  case  of  a  hot.  dry  wind.  We 
should  use  lime  and  pack  the  soil  well 
after  plowing.  Coarse  rye  is  slow  to  de¬ 
cay,  and  for  that  reason  is  not  the  best 
“humus”  crop,  since  humus  is  decayed 
organic  matter.  It  often  pays  to  cut  the 
rye  with  a  mower  and  let  it  begin  to  de¬ 
cay  before  plowing  it  under. 


Lives  of  centipedes  remind  us 
We  would  all  ambition  lose 
If  we  had  to  find  tin*  cash  to 
Keep  a  centipede  in  shoes. 

— Allentown  Democrat. 


Get  Your  Produce  to  Market  Cheaper, 
Quicker  and  Oftener  With  This 


Model  H  MOTOR 

15°°  lbs.  Tp.  ^ 
Capacity  TRUCK 

Mechanically  Perfect — a  Giant  of  Power 

Costs  but  $750 

On  good  roads — the  equal  of  any  two  horses  that  ever  ate  their  $2 
worth  of  feed  a  day;  on  sand  and  through  mud — the  equal  of  any  four. 
Yet  it  works  from  morning  till  night  on  a  pittance  of  gasoline  and  oil — say 
forty  cents  worth  of  the  former  and  a  nickel’s  worth  of  the  latter. 

Fasts  when  not  busy;  needs  no  veterinary;  no  blacksmith;  doesn’t 
get  frightened  at  a  blowing  newspaper;  litters  up  no  stable;  requires  no 
hayloft  and  grain  bin;  eaves  barn  space  and  hired  help;  and  can  be 
operated  by  any  man  or  grown  boy  who  knows  enough  to  pour  fuel  into 
a  funnel.  Lastly — costs  but  $750. 

As  Uncle  Sam  said  to  Mexico :  “I  ain’t  arguing;  I’m  just  telling 
you.”  There  is  no  argument — can  be  no  argument  in  the  matter  at  all. 
All  we  ask  is  that  you  see  for  yourself  that — at  $750— we  have  really 
produced  a  motor  truck  answering  perfectly  and  exactly  to  the  needs  of 
the  farmer  who  wants  to  haul  bis  produce  to  market  quicker  and  cheaper. 

Write  us  for  full  description  of  this  powerful  little  truck.  Tell  us 
also  something  about  the  work  you  expect  of  it,  and  we  can  give  you 
some  interesting  facts  and  figures,  also  the  name  and  address  of  the 
nearest  of  our  1100  dealers  who  can  show  it  to  you. 

REO  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY, 

Lansing,  Michigan. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  Ranger 
bicycles.  Write  for  our  latest  special  offer. 

Finest  Guaranteed  C  f  /)  ©  07 

1913  Models  9  ro  ^ £ 
wltb  Coaster-Brakes.  Puncture-Proof  tires. 

1911  &  1912  Models  ©7.-  ©fO 
all  Of  best  makes....  *P  M  «*>  ^ 

IOO  Second  -  Hand  Wheels 

All  makes  and  models,  An  ,  <kt£ 

good  as  new . . .  Spd  tO  Jpo 

Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 
We  Ship  on  Approval  without  a 
cent  deposit,  pay  the  freight,  and  allow 

IO  DAY'S  FREE  tRIAL, 

TIRES,  coaster-brake  rear  wheels, 

lamps,  sundries,  parts  and  repairs  at  half  usual 
prices.  DC  NOT  BUY  until  you  get  our  cata¬ 
logues  and  offer.  Write  now. 

kCEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Dent.  B-80,  Chicago,  lit- 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

25  Designs— All  Steel 

Handsome,  cost  less  than  wood, 
more  durable.  Don’t  buy  a  fence 
until  you  get  our  Free  Caujogud 
and  Special  Price*. 

We  can  save  you  money. 
Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Co. 
407  North  St,  Kokomo* iod* 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Celery,  Tomato,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Sweet  Po¬ 
tato,  Pepper.  Egg  Plant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus. 
Strawberry  Plants,  nil  leading  varieties,  large  or 
snialllots,  by  express  or  mail.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

One  quart  from  each  plant  (my  system).  This  is 
the  record  of  some  of  my  choice  varieties.  Send 

for  catalogue.  T.  C.  KKVITT,  Athenm,  N.  J. 


Pohkawa  Dilute Beets.  Lettuce,  Kohl-rabi, 
UdUDage  ridlllh  $1  per  louo.  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potatoes.  81.50  per  1000.  Cauliflower.  Peppers.  $2  per 
1000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


C~l~— MILLIONS  OF  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  AND 

ror  oaie  vegetable  plants,  Price  list  i 


MICHAEL  N.  BORGO, 


free, 

-  Vineland,  N.  J. 


PEACH 


For  Fall,  1913 

Wo  will  make  special  inducements  for 
early  orders  with  a  deposit  of  10«o. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

Hightstown,  N.  J. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

The  great  soil  improver  and  valuable  for  early 
green  food,  grazing  and  hay  crop-  Special 
circular  free,  also  sample  and  price  of  seed 
sent  on  request. 

Alfalfa 

High-grade  American  grown  seed.  Write  for 
sample  and  price  of  seed,  also  a  copy  of  our 
Alfalfa  Leaflet,  free.  If  in  need  of  Farm  Seeds 
of  any  kind,  please  write  to  us  for  prices. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

- PHILADELPHIA,  PA. - 


FRUIT  BASKETS  AND  CRATES 


OF  ULL  KINDS 


Write  for  free  Circular 
and  Price-List. 


WEBSTER  BASKET  CO., 

Box  20.  Webster,  Monroe  Co  N..Y 


Thousands  and  Thousands 

of  Tomato,  Cabbage,  Colery,  Cauliflower  and  Sweet 
Potato  plants  for  sale  now.  Sweet  Potato,  Jersey 
Yollow,  $1.50  per  1000.  Big  Stem  Jersey  at  *2  per  1000 
New  Stone  tomato  plants.  $1  per  1000.  Special  prices 
on  largo  lots.  Send  for  our  1913  catalogue  ami  get 
our  prices  on  all  kinds  of  plants  before  you  buy. 
ItOMANCK  HEEl).  PLANT  AND  TRUCK 
EARM,  Caleb  Hoggs  &  Son,  Clieswold,  Del. 


Sweet  Potato  Plants  aSddTomato! 

per  1000;  and  Cabbage  Plants  $1  per  1000.  Send  tor 
froo  list.  W.  S.  FORI)  &  SON  Hartly,  Delaware 


THE  LEVIN  PRIINER 


The  best  pruner.  Cuts  jd -inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  IV e 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 


new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each, 
or  fox*  club  of  10  teu  weeks  ti’ials  at  1J 
cents  each. 
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CROPS 

Cows,  $75  to  $100;  calves,  nine  cents, 
live ;  15  cents,  dressed ;  milk,  five  cents 
at  door.  H.  c.  R. 

Abbottrun,  R.  I. 

May  20.  The  local  prices  here  are 
about  as  follows :  Cows,  $80  per  head ; 
beef  cattle,  5  cents  per  pound  ;  corn,  48 ; 
oats,  37 ;  Timothy  hay,  $15  per  ton. 
llogs,  S  cents  per  pound.  Butter,  dairy, 
1*8;  eggs,  15.  Red  onions  average  for 
Winter  40  cents  per  bushel ;  Holland 
cabbage,  $20  per  ton  for  season,  and  sold 
locally.  Potatoes,  30.  w.  T. 

Belle  Plaine,  Iowa. 

May  20.  Farm  horses  in  this  vicinity 
bring"  $175  to  $250  each;  six  or  seven 
carloads  have  been  brought  here  from 
Iowa  this  Spring.  Cows,  $45  to  $05  each. 
I  lay,  $11  per  ton;  wheat,  $1.03;  oats, 
39  "cents ;  rye,  45  cents ;  corn,  59  cents ; 
buckwheat,  05  cents ;  beans,  hand  picked, 
$1.50;  potatoes,  25  to  30  cents  per 
bushel,  and  no  sale,  farmers  feeding 
fine  potatoes  to  hogs  and  poultry.  Hogs, 
9  cents;  calves,  10 %;  steers,  11%;  mut¬ 
ton,  10;  fowls,  14  to  15;  live  turkeys, 
IS;  Spring  lambs.  $5  to  $0  each.  Eggs, 
17%;  butter,  best,  dairy,  28;  creamery, 
32.  "  The  fruit  was  largely  destroyed  by 
tbe  freeze  May  8  and  9,  the  thermometer 
showing  28  degrees.  Canning  factory 
contracts  were  made  before  the  freeze 
as  follows :  Strawberries,  $1.40 ;  black 
raspberries,  $2 ;  red  raspberries,  black¬ 
berries  and  dewberries,  $2.00  per  bushel ; 
string  beans,  $35,  and  tomatoes,  $10  per 
ton.  Heinze  pays  90  cents  a  bushel  for 
pickles,  four  inches  and  below.  Few 
sugar  beet  contracts  were  made  in  this 
vicinity,  as  farmers  have  not  found  them 
profitable.  Up  to  last  year  they  could 
get  the  fresh  pulp  for  the  trouble  of 
hauling,  but  the  factory  now  dries  the 
pulp  and  charges  $22.50  per  ton  for  it. 
The  factory  up  to  now  has  been  reported 
to  earn  from  30  per  cent,  to  05  per  cent 
on  the  capital  stock  per  year,  and 
farmers  seem  to  think  free  sugar  would 
be  all  right.  D.  H.  c. 

Ottawa  Co.,  Mich. 


May  23.  Present  prices  to  farmers 
are:  Butter,  dairy,  40;  milk,  per  gallon, 
14  to  10;  poultry,  old  hens,  20 ;  Spring 
chickens,  22 ;  potatoes,  per  bushel,  35  to 
40 ;  carrots,  old,  bushel,  05 ;  parsnips, 
per  bushel,  70 ;  radish,  per  dozen  bunches 
of  12.  75 ;  lettuce,  per  dozen,  40.  Straw¬ 
berries  in  season,  fancy,  retail,  25  per 
quart  box;  ordinary,  12%  to  15;  honey, 
in  comb,  per  square,  retail,  25.  Not  much 
<4  an  agricultural  section  about  here,  but 
developing  fast.  s.  G.  s. 

Duluth,  Minn. 


May  23.  There  are  no  large  dairies 
in  this  vicinity,  but  almost  every  farmer 
keeps  from  five  to  ten  cows,  and  a  few 
keep  as  high  as  20.  We  have  a  creamery 
here  in  Bedford  and  three  others  in 
the  county.  The  one  in  Bedford  sends 
out  wagons  to  gather  cream  and  ships 
some  in  beside.  We  have  quite  a  few 
butter  dairies  from  which  the  butter  is 
shipped  to  Altoona,  and  Cumberland,  Md. 
In  Altoona'  the  wholesale  market  price 
ranges  from  30  to  40  cents  a  pound  for 
first-class  butter.  Our  country  here  is 
well  adapted  for  dairying,  there  being 
good  pastures  and  spring  streams.  Al¬ 
falfa  is  extensively  grown  by  some.  One 
has  as  high  as  GO  acres,  and  we  find  it 
a  very  profitable  feed,  as  it  does  well 
in  our  soil.  I  have  cut  as  hign  as  six 
tons  to  the  acre  in  one  season.  The 
cows  kept  are  mostly  high-grade  Jerseys, 
with  some  purebreds  and  some  Holsteins. 
The  Bedford  Grange  has  more  than 
doubled  its  membership  in  the  last  year 
and  the  farmers  are  becoming  more  wide¬ 
awake  and  enthused  with  new  and  up- 
to-date  methods  and  realize  more  than 
ever  the  good  to  be  derived  from  or¬ 
ganization,  as  we  see  plainly  that  Is  the 
only  way  to  get  our  just  rights.  Cattle 
are  in  demand  and  higher  than  ever 
known  here,  bringing  from  $40  to  $90. 

Bedford,  Ta.  6.  E.  L. 


I  attend  many  farm  auctions.  Fair 
good  horses  sell  from  $200  to  $275  eac 
an  occasional  one  going  at  $300.  Cow 
ordinary  grade  with  calves  by  side,  $' 
t  ■  $115;  without  calves,  $50  to  $85.  T 
above  are  sold  on  one  year’s  credit, 
months  without  interest.  Calves,  foi 
weeks  old,  8  to  11  cents  per  pound  aliv 
Milk  prices  for  the  past  10  months  ; 
follows:  August,  1912,  3%  ;  Septembc 
;'  i  1  October,  3%;  November,  4;  Decei 
Jjer,  4%;  January,  1913,  3%;  Februar 
•mi  ;  March,  3%  ;  April,  3%,  to  lOt 
"  t  to  end  of  month;  May,  3.  The 
1 'rices  are  net  to  farmer  delivered 
hipping  station.  I  copy  them  fro 
my  book  of  account  and  they  are  exa< 
r  arm-made  butter  30  at  local  store 
.  here  is  not  much  fruit  or  gardenii 
\r»  ™1S  spCtion  except  for  home  us 
o  heat,  corn  and  oats  are  princip 
crops  raised  to  sell ;  hay  is  nearly  t 
used  on  farms.  Wheat  sold  for  90  to  $' 
ern  nearly  all  sold  in  ear  and  from  < 
0  A;le  present  price,  per  100  pound 
oats,  40  cents  for  32  pounds.  Hay 
arm  auctioiCthis  Spring  $15  to  $17  p 
ton  on  one  year’s  time.  Dairying  is  doi 
ere  as  a  side  line  to  general  farmii 
>o  help  out  toward  paying  the  labor  ai 
'inning  expenses  of  the  farm,  and  : 
a  rule  outside  the  hours  for  field  wor 
winch  means  about  one-quarter  day  befo 
■leaktast,  and  another  quarter  aft 
mi p per.  Almost  all  farms  here  are  occ 
pied  by  tenants  and  the  owners  requi 
a  certain  acreage  planted  to  each  of  t! 
above  mentioned  crops;  the  dairy  is  ti 
teimnts’  entirely.  j.  a.  w. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  J. 


May  20.  Hay,  Timothy,  $15 ;  clover, 
mixed,  $13 ;  clover,  $11  ;  rye  straw,  $20 ; 
butter,  creamery,  wholesale,  28 ;  retail, 
32;  dairy,  20  to  28;  eggs,  18.  Beef  very 
scarce.  Cows,  good,  $50 ;  calves,  eight 
cents ;  fowls,  live,  14.  j.  j.  l. 

Indian  Fields,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  badly  injured  here  in  southeast¬ 
ern  Ohio ;  during  first  part  of  May  heavy 
frost  and  freezing  weather.  Cherries, 
plums,  pears  and  peaches  nearly  all 
killed ;  apples  not  over  10  per  cent,  of 
crop  ;  all  apple  orchards  below  about  900 
feet  fruit  all  dropping  off.  The  very  high¬ 
est  ridges  have  some  apples.  Much  rainy 
weather ;  grass,  wheat,  growing  finely. 
Cattle  and  hogs  scarce  and  high ;  not 
much  shearing  done  yet.  w.  P.  E. 

Athens,  O. 

Dairying  is  the  principal  business 
here,  selling  to  the  Bordens  at  our 
shipping  point,  but  with  other  shipping 
stations  three  miles  either  side  of  us. 
The  exchange  is  paying  more  for  milk 
so  far  this  season  and  is  drawing  many 
Borden  patrons.  Prices  at  present  are 
Bordens,  $1.15  per  hundred  (with  two 
10-eent  premiums)  exchange  $1.47  for 
grade  B  milk.  Butter  sells  locally  at  30 
cents  and  eggs  at  18 ;  potatoes,  00.  No 
truck  crops  raised  here.  At  auction 
sales  good  grade  Holstein  cows  have  sold 
for  from  $00  to  $90,  others  from  $50 
to  $00,  with  some  old  cows  selling  as 
low  as  $38.  Horses,  as  to  age  and  size, 
from  $125  to  $250.  Horses  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  mostly  small  and  second  grade. 
One  sale  of  dressed  pork  was  noted  at 
14  cents  per  pound  ;  five  weeks’  pigs  are 
a  ready  sale  at  $7  per  pair.  h.  a.  g. 

Lakewood,  Pa. 


May  27.  Prices  of  farm  products  are 
about  as  follows:  Hay,  $13;  oat  straw, 
$10 ;  oats,  50 ;  potatoes,  00 ;  eggs,  18 ; 
butter,  30 ;  chickens,  alive,  about  12 ; 
dressed,  18  to  20 ;  pork,  10,  dressed ;  beef 
cattle,  four  cents  per  pound  live ;  milch 
cows  from  $30  to  $75,  according  to  qual¬ 
ity.  The  farmers  here  who  are  selling 
milk  ge.t  about  IS  cents  a  gallon  in  the 
Winter  and  10  in  the  Summer.  Cream 
about  00  cents  per  gallon.  Horses  are 
very  high  ;  some  large  teams  have  brought 
$700  and  $800,  common  horses  bring 
from  $100  to  $200  per  head.  These  prices 
are  what  the  farmer  gets  from  the  retailer. 

Lane’s  Mills,  Pa.  w.  n. 

Hay,  $12  to  $14 ;  straw,  $10 ;  wheat, 
$1.01 ;  oats,  42  ;  corn,  G5  ;  potatoes,  80 ; 
tobacco,  six  to  nine  cents  per  pound ; 
earlier  10-12-13.  Trucking  not  engaged 
in.  Cattle,  steer.  $7.50,  $8.  $8.75  per 
hundred;  cows,  $40,  $60,  $80  to  $110; 
butter,  35 ;  milk,  $1.40  per  100.  a.  g.  k. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

Cows  are_in  great  demand,  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  $50  to  $90  for  grade  cows,  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality  ;  farm  horses  from  $150 
to  $.300.  Milk  for  April  paid  at  the  Mer¬ 
rill  Soule  Co.,  powdered  milk  plant  about 
$1.50  on  the  stand.  Veal  is  11%  cents 
per  pound;  pork,  11;  hens,  17  cents  per 
pound ;  eggs.  18  cents ;  potatoes.  65  cents. 
Farm  help  is  scarce  and  high.  Dairy 
butter,  27  to  29  cents;  eggs,  IS  and  19 
cents.  Hay  is  about  $10  per  ton  deliv¬ 
ered,  but  the  prospects  are  that  the  crop 
will  be  below  average.  Oats  look  well, 
corn  is  just  being  planted;  about  the 
usual  average  of  potatoes  are  planted. 
Pigs  have  been  sold  here  for  $4  apiece. 

Fx-ewsburg,  N.  Y.  f.  e.  t. 


Few  cattle  are  kept  in  this  section. 
The  principal  crops  are  potatoes  and 
cauliflowers.  Potatoes  are  70  cents. 
About  80  acres  of  cauliflowers  are  con¬ 
tracted  for  at  Heinze’s  pickle  house  at 
this  station  for  2  cents  a  pound  for 
primes,  three-fourth  cent  for  seconds. 

Jamesport,  N.  Y  f.  ii.  t. 

May  24.  The  long  drought  this  Spring 
in  Windham  County,  Vermont,  was 
ended  by  a  recent  downpour  of  rain  last¬ 
ing  two  days.  Surplus  water  is  stored 
up  in  the  Connecticut  River  at  Brattle- 
boro  by  the  big  dam.  The  farmers  make 
considerable  butter  for  sale  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  It  is  put  up  in  attractive  style, 
flat  cakes  or  brick  form  and  wrapped  in 
clean  prepax-ed  paper,  selling  at  35  cents 
per  pound.  Eggs  are  sold  at  27  cents 
per  dozen.  i.  w.  w. 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 

The  crops  in  Niagara  County  are  look¬ 
ing  well.  Wheat  looks  better  than  usual, 
so  much  is  often  Winter-killed.  Clover 
is  doing  its  best  now  since  the  recent 
heavy  rain.  Oats  are  very  backward, 
sown  so  late ;  they  will  have  to  hurry  if 
they  make  good.  Only  one  field  of  •corn 
planted  yet,  except  on  the  Ridge,  where 
they  plant  early  for  mai-ket.  There  it  is 
large  enough  to  cultivate.  The  fruit 
crop  is  doing  well,  the  Baldwins  are  a 
little  shy.  but  thei’e  will  be  enough  if 
nothing  happens.  Everything  else  seems 
to  be  promising  a  good  crop.  The  coopers 
have  started  making  barrels,  selling  when 
they  get  a  chance  for  40  cents.  The 
farmers  are  getting  for  wheat,  $1 ;  oats, 
45 ;  hay,  $14  ;  potatoes,  GO ;  butter,  30 ; 
eggs,  18.  w.  D.  s. 

Newfane,  N.  Y. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


11%  Less  This  Year 


Rubber  has  dropped  a  little. 
And  our  factory  cost,  because  of 
multiplied  output,  has  dropped 
a  little  more.  Our  new  facto¬ 
ries  are  completed,  and  we’ve 
equipped  them  with  the  latest 
labor-saving  machinery. 


Now  we  have  a  capacity 
pretty  close  to  8,000  motor 
tires  daily. 

As  a  result,  No-Rim-Cut  tires 
are  costing  about  11  per  cent 
less  than  last  year. 


What  You  Save 

You  save,  by  using  these  new- 
type  tires,  all  the  ruin  of  rim-cut¬ 
ting.  And  that  is  what  wrecks 
23  per  cent  of  the  old-type  clinch¬ 
er  tires. 

You  get  extra  capacity.  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires  are  10  per  cent 
larger  than  the  same  rated  size  in 
clinchers.  And  that  oversize,  un¬ 
der  average  conditions,  adds  25 
per  cent  to  the  tire  mileage. 

And  now  you  save  on  price — 11 
per  cent  under  what  these  tires 
cost  last  year. 

No  Extra  Price 

No  standard  tire  of  any  type 
costs  less  than  No-Rim-Cut  tires 
today. 

Hooked-base  tires — tires  which 
rim-cut— now  cost  the 
same  as  these  new- 
type  tires  which  don’t. 

Tires  just  rated  size 
now  cost  as  much  as 
these  oversize  tires. 


Their  Records 

No-Rim-Cut  tires,  when  they 
cost  more  than  clinchers,  came  to 
outsell  all  others. 

The  demand  for  these  tires  has 
doubled  over  and  over.  It  has 
become  the  sensation  of  Tiredom. 

More  Goodyear  tires  were  sold 
last  year  than  in  the  previous  12 
years  put  together.  And  car 
makers  alone  have  contracted  this 
year  for  890,680  of  them. 

Now  No-Rim-Cut  tires  cost  no 
more  than  old-types,  and  our  de¬ 
mand  from  users  so  far  this  year 
has  jumped  85  per  cent. 

Just  Be  Fair 

All  we  urge  is  fairness  to  your¬ 


self.  Test  the  tires  which,  on 
countless  cars,  have  shown  the 
lowest  cost  per  mile. 

One  glance  will  show  that  these 
tires  can’t  rim-cut,  that  they  are 
over  rated  size.  Find  out  how 
this  lowers  tire  bills. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
who  have  done  that  now  use  Good¬ 
year  tires. 


Also  be  fair  to  us.  For  14  years 
our  experts  have  worked  to  lessen 
tire  upkeep.  And  we  are  still 
spending  $100,000  yearly  on  re¬ 
search  and  experiment. 

Now  comes  this  11  per  cent  re¬ 
duction.  Doesn’t  this  record,  in 
your  estimation,  call 
for  a  test  of  these 
tires? 


AKRON,  OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Write  for  the  Good¬ 
year  Tire  Book — 14th- 
year  edition.  It  tell* 
all  known  ways  to 
economize  on  tires. 


Consider  how  it 
pays  to  insist  on  these 
savings  when  they 
costyounothingextra. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 


Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.— Canadian  Factory,  Bowman ville,  Ont. 
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LAYING  IN  A  SUPPLY  OF  FRUIT 
PACKAGES. 

The  time  is  at  hand  to  make  estimates 
on  the  season’s  supply  of  fruit  and  the 
probable  quantity  of  material  for  fruit 
packages,  such  as  crates  for  the  small 
fruits,  but  for  strawberries  they  should 
have  been  provided  sometime  ago;  bas¬ 
kets  and  other  packages  for  the  Summer 
fruits  and  barrels  or  boxes  for  the  Win¬ 
ter  apples.  It  has  been  the  custom  here 
among  the  large  apple  growers  to  com¬ 
bine  their  orders  and  buy  the  material  in 
straight  car  lots  direct  from  the  mills, 
where  it  has  been  prepared  and  dried,  and 
get  it  on  hand  rather  early  in  the  season. 
It  is  divided  among  the  growers  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  needs,  and  taken  direct  to  the 
farm  where  it  is  to  be  made  up  and  used. 
The  boys  on  the  farm  in  some  cases  make 
up  their  own  needs,  and  sometimes  the 
regular  farm  hands  make  up  the  barrels 
at  so  much  per  barrel ;  in  other  cases 
regular  coopers  are  hired  to  do  the  work. 
Any  boy  or  man  handy  with  tools  can 
soon  learn  to  set  up  a  barrel  and  hoop  it. 
It  pays  to  buy  the  good  material  instead 
of  the  No.  2  stock  which  is  offered  at 
cheap  rates.  We  prefer  staves  that  have 
been  chamfered  and  crozed  by  machinery 
at  the  factory,  and  no  cooper  with  hand 
tools  can  make  as  good  a  croze  to  hold 
the  heads  in  the  barrel  as  there  is  in  the 
staves  that  have  been  crozed  by  machin¬ 
ery  properly.  I  was  a  doubting  Thomas 
till  we  tried  it  two  years  ago,  and  now 
we  would  have  no  other  kind  if  we  could 
get  what  we  want.  While  such  staves 
cost  about  .$1  per  thousand  more  than 
staves  not  chamfered  and  crozed,  it  is  as 
cheap  or  cheaper  than  the  others  in  the 
end.  as  it  costs  more  to  make  up  barrels 
when  the  staves  have  to  be  worked  by 
hand.  Some  dealers  in  cooperage  say 
that  chamfered  and  crozed  staves  will  not 
work  up  even  in  setting  up  the  form,  but 
I  know  they  do  if  any  care  is  taken  to 
even  them  up.  We  furnish  the  tools  and 
get  the  barrels  made  for  three  cents. 

Some  dealers  say  the  barrels  do  not 
need  to  be  fired  to  dry  the  staves  when 
making  them,  but  I  know  they  do  need 
it,  and  every  cooper  shop  should  have  a 
barrel  heater.  Two  or  three  coopers  can 
work  on  the  same  heater.  Each  cooper 
should  make  from  00  to  75  barrels  per 
day  by  hustling  around,  and  I  have 
known  men  to  do  quite  a  lot  better  than 
that.  A  new  hand  can  soon  learn  to 
make  25  or  20  a  day.  With  chamfered 
and  crozed  staves  a  cooper  will  need  an 
adz.  two  sets  of  tress  hoops,  a  cooler’s 
pulley,  iron  hooper  nailer,  also  a  raising 
iron,  which  a  blacksmith  can  make,  and 
a  wood  driver,  which  anyone  can  make 
out  of  tough  wood.  To  make  up  barrels 
with  staves  not  chamfered  and  crozed  one 
needs  in  addition  to  the  above  tools  a 
leveling  plane,  a  croze  and  a  chamfering 
knife.  One  also  needs  an  iron  to  clamp 
down  on  the  hoop  when  it  is  on  the  nailer 
to  hold  it  in  place  while  nailing  it.  It 
should  be  fastened  at  the  bottom  to  a  foot 
board  which  is  hinged  at  one  end  against 
the  wall,  with  a  spring  under  it  to  raise 
it  high  enough  to  put  the  hoop  under  it 
and  take  it  out  when  nailed,  and  it  is 
pressed  down  by  the  foot  and  held  firm 
while  nailing.  The  upper  end  of  the  iron 
is  bent  at  right  angle  and  the  main  rod 
stands  up  straight  so  the  bent  part  comes 
down  flat  on  the  hoop.  One  needs  a  solid 
level  platform  to  work  on,  and  a  solid 
bench  made  against  the  wall,  with  a  cir¬ 
cular  cut  made  in  the  outside  board  for 
the  barrel  to  come  up  against  when  the 
form  is  set  up  and  the  rope  put  over  the 
ends  of  the  staves,  which  stand  out 
straight,  and  by  pressing  down  on  an¬ 
other  foot  lever  to  which  the  rope  is  at¬ 
tached  the  staves  are  drawn  together  so 
a  tress  hoop  will  go  over  them  and  the 
barrel  takes  its  proper  shape  and  is  ready 
for  the  heating.  A  few  minutes  over  a 
hot  heater  is  all  that  is  needed,  and  then 
the  tress  hoops  are  tightened.  One  head 
is  put  in  and  then  hoops  made  and  put 
on ;  then  the  barrel  is  turned  over  and 
the  other  head  is  put  in  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  hoops  made.  A  solid  form 
or  box  is  placed  on  the  floor  to  set  the 
barrel  on  so  as  to  raise  it  nearly  a  foot 
to  be  handy  for  the  workman.  The  bench 
should  be  nearly  three  feet  high.  Little 
boxes  or  receptacles  are  placed  nearby  to 
hold  a  supply  of  hoop  nails  and  hoop 
staples. 

We  usually  get  the  material  on  hand 
to  commence  making  the  barrels,  when 
we  have  a  big  crop,  about  the  first  to  the 
middle  of  July,  and  store  them  away  in 
the  barn  ready  for  use  when  apple-pick¬ 
ing  time  comes,  using  the  full  force  of 
men  in  the  harvest.  We  can  haul  the 
material  the  seven  miles  much  cheaper 
than  we  could  haul  the  barrels,  and  store 
it  in  a  much  smaller  space  till  they  are 
made  up.  It  may  suit  some  growers  to 
buy  from  regular  coopers,  but  it  does  not 
suit  our  conditions.  When  the  coopers 
make  barrels  for  sale  to  the  growers 
everybody  wants  barrels  at  the  same 
time,  and  it  is  impossible  to  supply  them 
when  wanted.  It  is  also  impossible  to 
get  the  orders  in  time  to  have  the  supply 
made  ahead.  Growers  just  simply  wait 
to  see  how  the  fruit  is  going  to  turn  out. 
It  will  always  pay  better  to  have  a  sup¬ 
ply  on  hand  even  if  it  has  to  be  carried 
over  in  part  to  the  following  season.  A 
sale  of  fruit  is,  often  spoiled  because  the 
grower  does  not  have  a  supply  of  barrels 
on  hand.  If  one  has  the  material  on 
hand  to  make  them,  and  he  finds  he  does 
not  need  all  of  it,  he  can  sell  it  usually 
to  good  advantage,  or  it  can  be  curried 
over  in  a  small  space.  When  there  is  a 
bumper  crop  of  apples  the  prices  simply 
soar  to  unreasonable  heights,  and  if  flu* 
material  or  barrels  had  been  laid  away 
early  in  the  season  the  grower  can  save 
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from  10  to  15  cents  on  a  barrel.  If  there 
is  a  small  crop  only  the  price  never  goes 
down,  so  one  is  just  as  well  off  to  buy 
early  any  time.  U.  T.  COX. 

Lawrence  Co.,  O. 

OHIO  CROP  OUTLOOK. 

May  28.  The  prospects  at  present  are 
for  a  bumper  peach  crop  iu  my  locality. 

Ottawa  County.  a.  a.  ii. 

Present  indications  are  for  about  half 
a  normal  crop  of  peaches.  Apples,  pears, 
plums  and  cherries  good.  J.  C.  w. 

Ottawa  County. 

Not  much  fruit  raised  around  here 
now.  The  old  apple  orchards  have  given 
up  to  the  scale,  but  what  trees  there  are 
blossomed  full ;  also  peach,  pear  and  plum 
are  full.  There  are  no  extensive  orchards 
iu  bearing.  There  has  been  a  large  plant¬ 
ing  of  peach  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  but  not  old  enough  to  bear. 

Ashtabula  County.  S.  H.  H. 

May  20.  The  peach  crop  in  this 
vicinity  will  not  be  up  to  the  average. 
Elbertas,  especially  on  old  trees,  will  be 
light.  Yareties  of  the  Crawford  type 
are  not  full  enough  to  make  a  good 
crop.  Other  varieties  promise  well. 
Plums  will  also  be  loss  than  a  full  crop. 
Apples  and  pears  never  looked  better  at 
this  date.  All  have  been  well  sprayed 
and  show  no  insect  or  fungus  injury  as 
yet.  w.  M. 

Ottawa  County. 

May  20.  The  fruit  crop  in  general 
promises  fairly  well.  Our  main  depend¬ 
ence  is  the  peach.  Of  these  all  are  look¬ 
ing  well  except  Elbertas,  •which  will  be 
very  light,  apparently  not  one-fourth  of 
last  year.  Apples  seem  good,  pears,  un¬ 
usually  full,  and  plums  about  normal. 
We  always  look  for  the  “June  drop”  in 
peaches,  which,  of  course,  has  not' 
reached  us  yet,  but  as  we  have  had  cool 
weather  they  are  not  apt  to  suffer  very 
much  from  curculio,  and  our  unusually 
heavy  rains  ought  to  furnish  abundant 
sap  to  retain  a  large  amount  of  the 
fruit  the  trees  are  carrying  at  the 
present  time.  T.  w.  p. 

Ottawa  County. 

May  21.  Spring  cold  and  heavy  rain¬ 
fall  in  May.  Much  corn  yet  to  plant; 
that  already  planted  making  a  poor 
growth  and  a  gr-at  deal  will  have  to 
lie  replanted.  Meadows  and  pastures 
doing  fine  and  the  prospect  for  a  wheat 
crop  is  very  flattering.  The  same  will 
apply  to  oats  where  not  sown  on  wet 
land.  The  hard  frosts  in  May  did  but 
little  damage,  in  sections  subject  to 
lake  influences,  excepting  berries  of  the 
early  varieties,  and  grapes.  The  prospect 
for  a  peach  crop  is  good ;  also  cherries. 
Apples  have  seldom  shown  better  at  this 
time  of  year.  Grain  and  produce  buyers 
were  quoted  as  paying  May  21:  Wheat, 
$1.05;  corn,  57;  oats,  27;  butter,  22; 
<‘ggs,  18 ;  fowls,  13 ;  broilers.  22.  Old 
potatoes  held  over  by  the  growers  are 
being  unloaded  rapidly  and  bringing  about 
25  cents  per  00  pounds.  Hut  little  hay 
being  offered,  bringing  $10  to  $12  per 
ton,  for  loose  prime  Timothy.  f.  d. 

Huron  County. 

May  21.  We  find  that  the  onion  acre¬ 
age  here  is  not  as  largo  as  last  year.  Most 
all  of  the  growers  report  a  poor  stand 
of  onions.  We  have  had  reports  from 
nearly  all  the  onion  sections  in  tin*  U. 
8.  and  Canada  and  the  onions  in  general 
seem  to  be  thin.  a.  e.  V. 

Lake  County. 

May  20.  The  freeze  of  May  10  did 
great  damage  to  the  fruits  of  this  county. 
Previous  toithat  time  we  had  the  grandest 
outlook  for  all  fruits  that  I  can  remem¬ 
ber.  Plums  are  about  all  gone,  taking 
about  400  bushels  for  me.  Peaches  being 
just  in  the  “shuck”  we  thought  for  a 
time  that  we  were  going  to  have  enough 
hang  on  for  a  crop,  but  they  have  kept 
falling  until  we  know  tin*  crop  will  be 
very  shy.  Apples  vary  in  the  different 
situations,  the  ridges  affording  chance  for 
atmospheric  drainage,  are  better  than 
elsewhere.  The  tops,  of  all  trees  are 
holding  more  live  fruit  than  lower  parts 
of  trees.  Pears  have  got  through  about 
the  same  as  apples.  Cherries,  which  are 
one  of  our  special  products,  are  nearly 
a  half  crop.  Sweet  ones  of  all  kinds 
about  all  dropping  off.  Currants  have 
survived  the  best  of  anything.  The 
earliest  bloom  of  strawberries  badly 
hurt,  but  later  ones  coming  well.  In  ail 
the  fruits  there  is  a  decided  difference 
in  the  different  varieties  as  to  amount  of 
fruit  that  has  got  through  the  freeze. 
Baldwin,  Spy  and  some  other  kinds  of 
apples  seem  to  have  endured  much  better 
than  White  Pippin.  Mann,  Tolman 
Sweet,  Early  Harvest.  Of  tin*  plums, 
Moore’s  Arctic.  Bradshaw  and  German 
Prune  have  resisted  the  freeze  best  of 
numerous  kinds  that  I  have.  The  85-acre 
cherry  orchard  east  of  us  is  reported  to 
have  about  50  per  cent,  of  a  crop. 

Sandusky  County.  ii.  B. 


June  1.  Prices  on  some  of  our  main 
products  are  as  follows :  Wheat,  08; 
corn  ((58  pounds  to  bushel),  50;  oats, 
22;  butter,  22;  eggs,  18;  old  hens,  II; 
cattle,  $5  per  cwt. ;  hogs,  $8.  There 
is  practically  no  market  here  for  garden 
truck,  fruits  and  such  products.  Prices 
paid  by  Chicago  commission  men  for 
produce  seldom  allow  any  profit  to  ship¬ 
pers  from  here,  so  that  I  have  always 
been  puzzled  as  (o  where  they  get  their 
supplies.  I  ship  about  200  cases  of 
guaranteed  eggs  yearly  direct  to  Chicago 
consumers,  and  by  cutting  out  two  or 
three  middlemen  can  make  a  reasonable 


margin  (nothing  fancy),  so  I  am  some¬ 
what  interested  in  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  35-cent- 
dollar.  Am  also  much  interested  in  your 
rogue’s  gallery  and  think  if  that  feature 
were  copied  generally  by  other  papers  it 
would  greatly  accelerate  the  millennial. 
Bourbon,  Ind.  it.  ec. 

May  21.  We  had  hotter  weather  in 
March  and  April  than  we  have  had  the 
past  month ;  it  lias  been  cold  and  dry. 
Wheat  and  grass,  and  pasturage,  have 
been  standing  still,  but  the  past  week 
has  brought  us  heavy  rains  and  if  we 
can  get  the  warmth,  things  will  boom. 
The  wind  most  of  the  time  has  been  in 
the  northwest.  Corn  is  very  backward 
in  coming  up  and  where  up  is  very  yellow. 
Some  are  complaining  of  the  black  beetle 
eating  up  the  cabbage  plants.  I  think 
the  usual  acreage  will  be  put  out.  A 
large  acreage  of  beans  will  go  in.  Small 
fruit  seems  to  be  set  well.  Bartlett 
pears  are  full  ;  cherries  good ;  Greening 
apples  set  too  full,  while  Baldwins  are 
shy;  Kings  and  other  varieties  set  well. 
Orchards  in  general  have  been  well  taken 
care  of.  Wheat,  $1;  oats,  40;  barley, 
60;  corn,  (5(5;  veal.  9;  pork,  8;  butter, 
2(5;  eggs,  20;  potatoes,  (50;  hay.  pressed, 
$12  per  ton.  Beans  are  very  dull;  Red 
Kidneys,  $1.75 ;  Red  Marrows,  $2. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  e.  t.  b. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Portland,  Ore.,  June  17-20. 

Sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the* 
Canadian  Horticultural  Association  will 
be  held  at  l’eterboro,  Out.,  in  August. 

New  York  State  Fair  and  Grand  Cir¬ 
cuit  Meeting,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  September 
S-12. 

Lancaster  Fair,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sep¬ 
tember  30-October  2. 

Vermont  Corn  Show,  Windsor,  Vt., 
November  5-7. 

Third  Indiana  Apple  Show,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  November  5-11. 

Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Maryland  Crop  Improvement  Association, 
Maryland  Dairymen’s  Association,  Mary¬ 
land  Beekeepers’  Association,  and  Farm¬ 
ers’  League,  Baltimore,  November  17-22. 

Summer  meeting  N.  Y.  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  will  be  held  at 
Olcott  Beach,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y, ;  date 
to  be  named  later. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and  ! 
those  who  (ill  it.” — Adv. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
R.  N.-Y.  and' you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Big  Saving  for  You! 

Save  on  returned."  sour  and  bad-odored  milk. 
Save  on  first  cost  as  well  as  operation.  Get  a 


CHAMPION 

MilkCooler 


It  uses  cool  water, 
ice  or  running  water. 
Cools  to  within  2°  of 
water’s  temperature. 
Various  sizes  to  taka 
care  of  1  to  100  cows 
Simple,  efficient,  re¬ 
liable,  anti-rust,  non- 
corrueated. 

Free  Folder,  prices, 
etc. .  on  request.  Write 


Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co.,  Box  14  Cortland,  N.Y. 


THE 

Animals’ 
FRIEND 

Koeps  fllos  and 
other  insoct  pesta  ott 
of  an  I  mala— In  barn  or 
pasture — longer  than  any  Im¬ 
itation.  llaed  and  endorsed 
ainco  18.85  by  loading  dairy- 
mou  and  farmora. 

$1  WORTH  SAVES$20-00 

milk  and  flesh  on  each 
cow  in  a  sinslo season.  Iloals  sores,  stops  itching  and  pre¬ 
vents  infection.  Nothing  hotter  for  galls.  Kills  lice  and 
mites  in  poultry  houses. 


Op*jn  «1  if  your  dealer  can't  supply  yon.  We'll 
OLsliL#  aend  enough  Shoo-I:ly  to  protect 

200  cows,  also  our  3*tubc  gravity  sprayer  without 
extra  charge.  Monoy  hack  if  not  satisfactory.  Name 
Kxpress  OlUco.  Booklet  FREE.  Special  terms  to  agents. 

Shoo-Fly  IWfg.  Co.,  Dept.P,  1310  N.  10th  St„  Phila. 


ROHEItTSO  X’S  CIIATN 
llANUING  STANCHIONS 
“I  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
Imve  given  the  very  best  of  sat  In¬ 
fect  on  in  every  way,”  wrlten 
Justus  IT,  Cooley,  M.I).,  IMainilHd 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days*  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wojili.St.,  1'orcntv  II  Ic.  Coitu# 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

30  Days’  Tiei at.— Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Itox  GO,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


HORSE  LAME? 


Use  KIND  HI'S  Finn  mu 
OINTMENT.  A  sure  cure 
for  bone,  hog,  and  blood 
spavin,  ringbone,  curb,  soft  hunches,  splint,  etc.  M)  centn>  post¬ 
paid.  E.  klndig,  Jr.,  Remedy  Co.,  •RJ25  Woodland  Ave.,  Phila. 


For  Securing  New  Yearly  Subscription  or  Ten  Ten- 
Week  Trial  Subscriptions  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


This  Set  of  Scientific  and  Perfect 
Cake-Making  Articles  Consisting  of 


Two  (2)  Square  Layer  Moulds 

Size  7J4x7!4  inches;  1*4  inches  deep,  for  baking 
layer-cakes,  sheet-cakes,  short-cakes,  ginger 


bread,  coni  bread,  etc.,  is  a  groat  favorite  with 
many  who  prefer  to  serve  cut  cake,  as  it 
enables  them  to  cut  square,  diamond  or 
uniform  shaped  slices  as  desired. 

One  Medium  Round  Loaf  Mould 

Medium  size,  diameter  814  inches;  8J4  inches 
deep.  This  is  an  old  established  style  and  is 


preferred  by  a  great  many  cake-makers  wliodo 
not  care  to  change  from  the  stylo  they  have 
been  using. 

The  moulds  are  made  of  a  high-grade  of 
charcoal  tin  and  are  the  most  practical  and 
durable  cake  moulds  on  the  market. 

The  Van  Deusen  Egg  Whip 

is  especially  designed  for  whipping  the  whites 
of  eggs,  and  is  the  most  thorough  and  expedi¬ 
tious  whip  over  produced.  It  Is  stamped  from 


a  solid  niece  of  tin  plate,  and  has  a  degree  of 
strength  and  stability  not  found  in  any  other 
whip.  The  groove  feature  adds  fifty  per  cent 
to  its  effectiveness  and  much  more  to  its  dura¬ 
bility.  For  cleanliness  and  convenience  it  is 
unoqualed. 


The  Van  Deusen  Measuring  Cup 

is  an  absolutely  correct  measure,  which  is  a 
very  indespensable  l’oature.asit  is  as  important 
to  have  a  correct  measure  as  it  is  to  nave  a 

correct,  pair  of 
scales.  Thiscuphas 
one  side  marked  in 
thirds  and  the  other 
side  marked  iu 
fourths,  thereby  en¬ 
abling  the  user  to 
got  any  part,  of  a 
cupful  desirod.  It 
has  slanting  sides 
w  h i c  h  prevent 
liquids  running 
down  t  he  outside  ns 
frequently  happens  when  using  a  cup  with 
perpendicular  sides.  It  is  made  of  a  high 
grade  of  charcoal  tin  and  for  quality,  accuracy, 
convenience  and  appearance  is  unequaled. 

A  Pa M pH i. HT  of  34  pages  containing  Superior 
Scientific  Cake  Rules,  a  number  of  delicious 
tried  and  proven  cake  recipes,  and  instruc¬ 
tions  iu  the  use  of  the  moulds  go  with  each  set. 

THE  VAN  DEUSEN  CAKE  MOULDS  are  scientific¬ 
ally  constructed  s  >  as  to  discard  grease,  paper, 
and  at  least  ouo-tlfth  of  the  flour,  and  insure  a 
light  delicate  cake  with  no  greasy  crust.  They 
aro  simple  and  easy  to  operate,  having  open¬ 
ings  at  the  sides  covered  with  slides  through 
which  a  knife  is  inserted  and  the  cake  loosened 
from  the  mould  when  it  is  removed. 

The  Ot.o  Way  was  to  grease  or  paper  the  tin 
to  keep  the  cake  from  sticking  (because,  them 
being  no  wav  to  loosen  the  cake  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  old  style  tins,  the  cake  would  break 
in  gelling  it  out  if  it  stuck),  then  add  flop'; 
until  the  cake  would  not  settle,  being  stiff 
enough  to  stand  alone — like  bread.  Few  real¬ 
ized  the  fact  that  they  were  using  too  much 
Hour,  because  they  only  used  the  amount  the 
recipe  called  for.  lint,  new  developments  shnw 
that  at,  least  one-fifth  of  the  flour  used,  in  the 
Loaf  Oakes,  was  used  only  for  the  purpose  of 
making  them  stiff  enough  to  bear  their  own 
weight. 

The  New  SoiENTiFto  Way  is  to  discard  the 
grease,  t  he  paper,  and  at  least  ono-li ft  h  of  the 
flour,  make  a  delicate  batter  and  bake  in  an 
ungreased  mould,  letting  it,  stick.  The  mould 
will  support,  the  cake  while  linking,  and  when 
baked,  invert,  the  loaf  mould  and  let  the  cake 
hang  in  it  to  cool.  The  order  is  thus  reversed 
and  the  cake  is  stretched  and  made  lighter 
instead  of  settling  and  becoming  "soggy. 

Everybody  knows  that,  the  light  delicate 
cake  with  no  greasy  crust  is  the  more  delicious 
and  healthful,  and.  as  these  can  only  be  made 
successfully  by  using  ungreased  moulds  and 
followiiigt.be  required  rules,  all  cake-makers 
w'll  readily  see  how  important  it  is  to  use  tne 
Mr«.  Van  Deusen  Oako  Moulds,  Rules  and 
Recipes. 


Delivered,  Parcel  Pest  Prepaid,  (or  One  Now  Yearly  Subscription  or  Ten  Ten-Week  Trial  Subscriptions 
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labor  in  hop  and  grape  sections. 

I  have  heard  t hat  there  is  quite  a 
demand  for  unskilled  labor  in  the  hop- 
yards  during  picking  time.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  such  is  the  case,  and  if  so 
what  the  pay  is.  Does  it  include  keep? 
What  is  the  usual  time  such  labor  is 
in  most  demand?  I  also  hear  that  the 
same  conditions  apply  to  the  grape  dis¬ 
trict  to  a  lesser  extent.  How  do  con¬ 
ditions  here  compare  with  the  hop  sec¬ 
tion  from  the  worker’s  point  of  view? 
As  I  expect  to  have  considerable  time 
on  my  hands  this  coming  Fall  I  would 
iike  to  know  what  the  opportunities  are 
for  such  work,  as  I  want  to  keep  busy 
as  much  as  possible.  r.  w.  k. 

Rutherford,  N.  J. 

There  is  always  opportunity  for  good 
workers  to  aid  in  the  harvesting  of  the 
grape  crop  in  the  “Chautauqua  Belt.” 
The  work  is  very  agreeable  and  health¬ 
ful,  judging  from  my  early  observations 
much  more  so  than  in  the  hop  harvest. 
One  of  the  great  difficulties  for  some 
j  ears  back  has  been  good  reliable  workers 
at  this  harvest.  Transients  are  readily 
obtainable,  but  as  a  rule  they  stay  iu 
one  place  only  a  day  or  two  and  then 
the  “wanderlust”  seizes  them  and  away 
they  go.  The  season  lasts  from  four  to 
six  weeks,  and  begins  about  the  middle 
of  September.  It  is  often  possible  to 
lengthen  this  time  somewhat  by  working 
at  a  second  or  third  place  after  the  pick¬ 
ing  is  finished  at  the  place  of  beginning, 
when  one  may  find  employment  at  other 
farms  nearby.  Many  city  people  from 
distant  points  find  the  work  of  grape 
picking  a  congenial  and  recreative  em¬ 
ployment.  Many  have  come  to  the  same 
vineyards  each  year  for  several  years, 
and  continue  to  do  so.  The  wages  paid 
vary  somewhat.  Some  are  paid  $1  per 
day  and  board,  with  no  lost  time  on 
account  of  rain,  etc.  Some  $1,115  per 
day  with  board,  but  lose  time  for  rainy 
days,  while  some  experienced  men  pickers 
who  live  at  home  are  paid  $1.75  per  day, 
but  these  are  also  expected  to  assist  in 
the  heavier  work.  All  things  considered 
work  at  the  vineyard  harvest  is  plentiful 
and  profitable.  F.  E.  G. 


Alfalfa  a  Long-lived  Crop. 

Last  August  we  seeded  one  acre  to 
Alfalfa  (about  the  third  field  in  the 
neighborhood)  and  it  caught  and  win¬ 
tered,  I  think,  very  well.  It  is  now 
(,uite  free  from  weeds  and  stands  about 
a  foot  high.  I  have  been  advised,  after 
cutting  once  or  twice  to  plow  it  up  and 
resow,  as  the  ground  is  now  well  inocu¬ 
lated,  and  the  seed  sown  this  Summer 
will  catch  and  grow  better  than  that 
already  growing.  Do  you  think  that  will 
hi>  better  than  to  let  (ho  present  crop 
stand  and  top-dress  this  Winter?  As 
this  is  just  a  test  plot  to  see  what  it 
will  do  on  our  soil  and  to  convince  the 
skeptical  old  folks  that  it  will  grow  and 
pay  for  the  trouble  of  starting  it,  I 
am  quite  interested  in  making  this  plot 
a  success.  j.  h.  d. 

Bloomin grove,  N.  Y. 

We  should  not  think  of  plowing  this 
acre  of  Alfalfa.  Let  it  stand,  top-dress  it 
and  give  it  a  good  chance.  It  would  not 
pay  to  plow  and  reseed  if  it  is  now  doing 
well.  A  part  of  any  test  of  Alfalfa  is 
its  endurance.  See  how  long  you  can 
make  it  grow  profitably.  Alfalfa  is  in¬ 
tended  for  a  long-lived  crop  and  should 
be  left  as  long  as  it  will  pay. 


Dissolving  Copper  Sulphate. 

I  have  been  watching  for  an  inquiry 
about  how  to  dissolve  copper  sulphate. 
How  is  it  done?  c.  w.  w. 

Johnson  City,  Teuu. 

Fill  a  barrel  or  tub  nearly  full  of 
water.  Put  the  copper  sulphate  in  a 
coarse  bag  and  hang  it  so  it  will  be  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  water.  Leave  it  there  un¬ 
til  dissolved. 

The  Laror  Problem. — The  labor  ques¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  a  diflieult  one.  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  a  student  from  an  agricul- 
Uiral  school,  but  he  decided  to  work  at 
!  ome  in  the  city  instead  of  on  a  farm. 
1  also  passed  by  a  couple  of  fellows  whom 
1  did  not  consider  hardly  tit  to  take  into 
the  home  with  three  small  boys,  so  I  am 
trJ'hig  to  do  the  work  of  two  men.  Of 
course  I  cannot  do  it  properly,  but  by 
careful  planning  and  long  hours  I  man- 
to  accomplish  something.  It  seems 
:.ls  if  pusley,”  red-root  and  “pussy-grass” 
.Hist  he  in  waiting  to  catch  a 
'■mn  heels  over  head  in  haying,  then 
spring  up  and  try  to  choke  out  his  gar- 
•  len.  i  am  iu  hopes  that  the  time  will 
come  when  I  can  solve  this  help  problem, 
and  have  a  little  more  time  when  it  is 
not  necessary  to  be  in  the  field.  IIow- 
:'ntl'irIt  s,H'ms  as  it  nearly  all  the  decent, 
•IU'  hgent  young  men  are  going  to  the 

C.  L.  M. 

I  lllmore,  N.  Y. 


FARM  ENGINEERING. 

Plan  of  Barnyard  Waterworks. 

My  water  system  is  by  gravity ;  it 
comes  some  4,500  feet  through  %-inch 
iron  pipe,  half  or  more  filled  with  rust, 
has  lain  many  years,  gives  some-trouble  by 
bursting  at  different  points.  Below  is  a 
diagram  of  same  looking  at  it  from  the 
side;  with  the  number  of  feet  of  eleva¬ 
tion  obtained  by  a  carpenter’s  level  two 
feet  long.  There  is  fully  this  amount  of 
elevation.  The  old  pipe  furnishes  plenty 
of  water  for  all  stock  but  gives  no  pres¬ 
sure,  which  we  would  like  to  have  for 
washing  wagons,  etc.  Would  1  %-inch 
pipe  at  upper  end,  where  most  fall  is, 
with  %-inch  outlet  give  more  pressure 
than  the  same  size  all  through?  When 
the  system  was  first  put  in  it  is  said 
to  have  raised  the  water  22  feet  high ; 
by  that  you  see  my  estimation  is  low. 
In  diagram,  A  represents  reservoir;  from 
A  to  B,  a  distance  of  about  BOO  feet  I 
estimate  about  10-foot  fall,  from  B  to 
(’.  900  feet,  two-foot  fall;  from  C  to  1), 
BOO  feet,  eight-foot  fall.  From  D  to  E, 


depends  upon  the  strength  and  weight 
of  the  bridge,  but  also  on  tne  char¬ 
acter  of  the  soil  on  which  it  rests.  It 
is  much  better  to  get  it  too  large  and  be 
prepared  for  emergencies,  such  as  tho 
possibility  of  sometime  having  to  move 
a  house  over  the  bridge,  than  to  get  it 
too  small.  A  safe  rule  to  go  by  is  to 
make  the  design  “massive,”  that  is,  de¬ 
cide  upon  how  large  the  foundation  walls 
should  be  to  look  well  with  the  rest  of 
the  bridge,  and  then  make  them  one  and 
a  half  times  as  large  or  twice  as  large. 

R.  p.  c. 

Power  for  Hydraulic  Pressure. 

I  desire  information  about  a  hydraulic 
press.  We  have  a  brook  400  feet  from 
buildings.  The  fall  is  so  gradual  we 
cannot  build  a  dam  but  could  get  a 
three  or  four-foot  fall  by  laying  a  pipe 
in  the  brook  400  feet.  Would  the  fric¬ 
tion  kill  the  power  in  B0  to  B5  feet  rise? 

Massachusetts.  c.  P.  A. 

If  you  can  get  three  or  four  feet  fall  in 
400  feet  length,  you  can  surely  work 
a  hydraulic  ram  to  elevate  the  water 
30  or  35  feet,  if  that  is  what  you  desire 
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PLAN  FOR  WATER  SUPPLY.  Fig.  205. 


3,000  feet;  it  is  about  four  feet  lower  at 
D  than  at  E,  as  a  break  at  I)  lets  all  the 
water  out.  yr. 

Any  increase  in  the  size  of  the  pipe  at 
the  upper  end  will  decrease  the  loss  of 
pressure,  due  to  the  friction  iu  the  pipe, 
and  surely  result  iu  greater  pressure  at 
the  outlet.  This  increase  iu  pressure 
will  be  greater  the  longer  you  make  the 
larger-sized  pipe.  You  should  make  every 
effort  to  clean  out  the  old  %-inch  pipe. 
Take  it  piece  by  piece,  commencing  at 
the  reservoir  end,  when  you  put  in  the 
large  pipe.  It  will  be  well  worth  the 
time  and  trouble.  Any  poor  piece  may 
be  replaced  by  a  good  piece  from  the 
section  which  is  removed  to  make  room 
for  the  large  pipe.  Sharp  curves  and 
bends  in  the  pipe  decrease  the  pressure 
a  great  deal.  If  there  is  a  valve  at  D 
that  will  decrease  the  pressure. 

_  R.  P.  C. 

Building  a  Concrete  Bridge, 

Iu  building  a  cement  bridge  20  feet 
long,  12  feet  wide,  eight  feet  from  rock  to 
bottom  of  bridge,  how  much  reinforce¬ 
ment  should  be  used,  and  size?  The 
concrete  will  be  made  up  with  creek 
gravel  and  sand,  limestone  and  Hint, 
llow  large  a  screen  should  be  used,  one 
inch  or  larger?  I  low  thick  should  the 
foundation  walls  be?  r.  j. 

Tennessee. 

It  is  impossible  to  answer  this  letter 
fully  without,  more  information  as  to  the 
design  of  the  bridge.  The  size  and 
amount  of  steel  reinforcing  depends  al¬ 
together  upon  the  load  which  is  likely  to 
go  on  the  bridge.  Usually  the  steel  is 
designed  strong  enough  to  withstand  all 
tension  loads  and  the  concrete  takes  all 
compression.  Then  again,  a  number  of 
%-inch  bars  of  steel  would  usually  do 
better  than  a  much  smaller  number  of 
one-inch  bars,  and  sometimes,  iu  a  small 
structure  such  as  this,  a  little  smaller 
size  of  bars  would  give  satisfaction  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  very  freely  used.  The 
proportions  for  a  good  mixture  of  con¬ 
crete  are  one  part  of  Portland  cement, 
three  volumes  of  sand,  and  six  volumes 
of  gravel  and  broken  stone  mixed  in 
equal  proportions.  The  sand  should  be 
clean  and  coarse,  not  fine.  It  should  be 
free  from  clay,  etc.  The  broken  stone 
should  not  be  screened  to  uniform 
ns  a  mixture  of  graduated  sizes  is 
much  better.  The  stone  should 
screened,  however,  to  remove  the  dust. 
The  maximum  size  of  the  pieces  is  not 
so  very  important.  Perhaps  1%  or  two 
inches  would  be  as  large  as  it  is  best 
to  have  the  stone.  Mix  the  sand  and 
cement  thoroughly  while  dry,  add  the 
proper  amount  of  water  and  then  the 
whole  mass  should  be  worked  over  thor¬ 
oughly.  Then  sprinkle  the  brokeu  stone 
and  gravel  and  add  it  while  wet,  but 
being  careful  not  to  add  any  water  which 
may  be  held  in  the  stone  heap.  The  cou- 
crote  is  then  turned  over  and  over  long 
and  thoroughly.  It  is  possible  to  more 
than  double  the  strength  of  concrete  by 
thorough  mixing.  The  concrete  should 
appear  too  dry  until  the  very  last  of  the 
mixing,  as  it  grows  wetter  all  the  time. 
If  seemingly  wet  enough  at  the  start, 
it  will  certainly  be  too  wet  when  the 
mixing  has  been  accomplished.  In  dump¬ 
ing  the  concrete  into  the  form  be  very 
careful  not  to  let  it  fall  from  any  great 
distance,  as  to  do  so  separates  the  in¬ 
gredients  and  spoils  the  effe  ;  of  good 
mixing.  After  a  layer  of  c  'incut  has 
been  put  in  ^ace  it  should  be  tamped 
or  pounded  down,  but  not  too  vigorously 
nor  too  long,  or  the  broken  stone  will 
go  to  the  bottom,  and,  too,  the  “set” 
of  the  cement  will  be  •disturbed.  The 
size  of  the  foundation  walls  not  only 


size, 

very 

be 


to  do.  The  size  of  the  ram  depends 
altogether  on  the  amount  of  water  you 
wish  to  elevate  in  an  hour.  You  do 
not  state  that,  but  let  us  assume  you 
want  250  gallons  an  hour.  You  will  need 
a  ram  with  a  3%-inch  pipe  intake  and 
about  1  %-inch  delivery  pipe.  The  ram 
will  require  about  75  gallons  of  water 
per  minute  to  operate  it  satisfactorily. 

_ _  b.  p.  c. 

Frost-proof  Storehouse. 

I  would  like  some  advice  in  regard  to 
making  a  storehouse  frost-proof.  I  have 
a  building  30  feet  square  and  10  feet 
high  inside,  built  for  storing  cabbage; 
has  a  six-inch  air  space,  and  building  is 
covered  with  a  good  roofing  paper  on  roof 
and  sides,  sided  up  with  good  matched 
lumber  inside  and  out.  This  building 
is  not  frost-proof;  cabbage  will  freeze 
when  near  zero  weather.  Will  another 
air  space  of  two  inches  make  it  frost¬ 
proof  or  shall  I  have  to  make  another  S- 
inch  space  and  fill  it  out  with  sawdust? 
Do  you  think  an  air  space  of  two  inches 
more  will  keep  this  building  from  freezing 
when  below  zero?  c.  A.  S. 

Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

The  six-inch  air  space  between  walls 
of  matched  boards  covered  with  good 
roofing  paper  should  be  sufficient  to  give 
you  a  frost-proof  storehouse.  It  is,  of 
course,  essential  that  no  air  can  get 
into  that  six-inch  space.  That  is,  it 
must  be  absolutely  dead  air  in  that  space, 
and  no  way  for  air  to  get  in  or  out. 
The  only  reason  for  the  use  of  sawdust 
is  to  be  sure  that  the  air  is  “dead”  in 
the  space — that  is,  to  be  sure  that  there 
is  no  circulation  of  air  in  the  six-inch 
space.  If  the  air  space  is  air-tight 
there  is  no  need  of  sawdust  and,  in  fact, 
it  is  not  desirable.  Be  sure  also  that 
there  is  no  chance  for  the  cold  air  to 
get  into  the  storehouse  underneath  the 
walls.  A  slight  leak  of  cold  air  at 
the  floor  will  cause  freezing.  All  ven¬ 
tilation  should  be  at  the  top,  and  that 
must  be  kept  closed  after  the  first  few 
days  the  vegetables  are  in  place.  The 
ventilation  must  be  kept  up  until  anv 
“sweating”  is  over  with  if  you  have  roots 
in  the  house.  Then  close  the  ventilators 
and  keep  them  closed  all  Winter.  Do 
not  open  them  on  warm  days.  n.  p.  c. 


Volume  of  Waterflow. 

What  is  the  flow  per  minute  of  water 
through  a  %-inch  pipe  1,000  feet  long 
and  109  feet  head?  n.  l.  p. 

The  flow  of  water  depends  on  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  condition  of  the  pipe.  For 
good,  smooth  wrought  iron  pipe,  the  flow 
under  the  conditions  you  name  would  be 
about  one-halt  a  cubic  foot  per  minute,  or 
about  four  gallons  per  minute,  r.  p.  c. 


Back  to  the  Land ! 

THAT’S  the  slogan  of  success.  Now- 
a-days  you  don’t  have  to  seek  the 
city  to  make  good.  Every  farm  locality 
and  rural  district  offers  big  money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  to  hustling  men. 

Just  consider  contract  ditching. 
Here’s  what  it  offers  you  :  Steady  work, 
profits  of  from  $15  to  $18  a  day,  and  a 
business  that  is  all  your  own.  The 
only  thing  you  need  is  a 

BUCKEYE 

TRACTION 

DITCHER 

This  machine  digs  from  100  to  150 
rods  of  drainage  ditches  a  day,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  soil.  It  cuts  these  ditches 
true  to  grade  and  uniform  size,  and  it 
lays  the  dirt  evenly  along  the  sides  so 
that  back  filling  can  be  quickly  done. 

That’s  what  farmers  want.  They  not 
only  want  their  ditches  dug  accurately 
but  they  want  the  work  finished  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  men  who  own 
a  Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher  find  it  easy 
to  get  work  enough  to  keep  them  busy  9 
to  10  months  in  the  year. 


Get  the  facts  about  the  contract 
ditching  business.  Read  what  other 
men  are  making  with  the  Buckeye 
Traction  Ditcher.  What  they  have 
done  you  can  do.  Just  drop  us 
a  card  and  ask  for  catalog  3. 

THE  BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER  CO., 

FINDLAY,  OHIO 


Run  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate, 
any  cheap  fuel  oil.  Cost  less  to  run — 
develop  more  power.  Patent  throttle 
I  gives  three  engines  in  one.  Many  other  | 
j  exclusive  features  —  guaranteed  10 
1  years — we  pay  freight — 30  days’  fret; 
trial.  Send  for  catalogue  today. 

[  EJIIs  Englnt  Co., 5  Mullot  St.,  Botrolt,  Mlolu 


$32  BuysThislV2KP  Engine 


Runs  for  lc  aa  hour.  Uses  either  gasoline  or  kerosene^ 
Will  drive  any  machino  not  requiring  more  than  2  H.  P, 

THE  AMERICAN  JUNIOR 

Comes  complete,  ready  to  run.  Mount¬ 
ed  on  skids.  Easily  carried  about. 

Simple,  strong, du rable.  Cun  run- 
teed  for  life,  Send  for  circular, 

AMERICAN  ENGINE  CO., 

480  Hoston  St.,  Detroit,  Mieh. 


[make  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

L-*snibs^  WATER  WELLS 


Our  Free  Drillers’ Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machine's 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Fnlls  pa. 


for  potatoes — 4  styles  to  choose  from  to  suit  your 
special  conditions.  We  guarantee  them  to  do  the 
work  we  claim  for  them.  ATI  growers  know  that  it  p»,  s 
to  use  diggers  even  on  five  acres— they  save  much 
valuable  time  and  save  all  of  the  crop  in  good  conditiou 

IRON  AGE  diggers 

Wheels.  32  or  28  Inch,  Flevator,  02  or 
20  inches  wide  Thorough  separation 
without  Injury  to  the  crop.  Best  two 
wheel  fore  truck.  Right  adjustment 
of  plow,  shifts  in  gear  from  the  seat. 
Can  be  backed  .turns  short  into  next  row . 
Ask  your  dealer  alxtut  them  and 
write  us  tor  descriptive  booklet. 


BATEMAN 

M’F’G  CO. 
Box  102D 
Grenloch,  N.  J. 


MARLEY 

DUBBER. 

ROOFING 


An  inexpensive,  durable,  asphaltum  roofing  that  defies  the  most 
!  weather.  Will  shed  water  and  stay  in  place  on  any  pitch  of  roof 

Any  one  "an  lay  it  with  a  hammer  and  a  paint  brush. 
If  directions  are  carefully  followed  we  positively  guarantee  10 
years’  wear.  Marley  has  been  known  to  last  20  years  by  being 
painted  at  intervals. 

It  is  absolutely  impervious  to  heat,  cold,  gases  and  mildew. 
Won’t  impart  taste  to  water.  Furnished  in  3  thicknesses. 

Send  for  Booklet 

If  you  don’t  know  where  to  buy  Marley,  write 

C.  S.  GARRETT 

22  S.  Marshall  Street 


SON  Corp. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

In  plowing  under  the  cover  crops  we 
found  some  of  the  rye  six  feet  or  more  in 
height.  There  are  three  ways  of  putting 
such  stuff  under.  Most  of  us  fasten  a 
heavy  chain  from  the  whiffletree  so  that 
it  drags  along  on  the  ground  ahead  of  the 
plow.  This  bends  the  rye  down  flat  so 
that  the  furrow  slice  is  turned  over  on 
top  of  the  crop.  In  order  to  do  this  right 
there  must  be  a  good  plowman  and  power 
enough  in  the  team  to  turn  a  deep  fur¬ 
row.  A  poor  plowman  would  do  more 
harm  than  good  at  work  in  a  field  of 
heavy  rye. 

Another  way  is  to  roll  the  crop  down 
with  a  heavy  roller.  We  work  around, 
as  the  plow  is  to  follow  and  crush  the  rye 
down  flat.  Then  by  plowing  around  in  the 
same  way  the  rye  goes  under  even  better 
than  when  dragged  down  with  the  chain. 
Still  another  way  which  takes  more  time 
is  to  cut  the  crop  with  the  mower  and 
let  it  wilt  before  plowing  it  under.  If 
you  could  have  a  good  rain  on  this  crop 
and  put  it  under  while  wet  it  will  decay 
quicker,  and  what  you  want  in  such  a 
crop  is  as  rapid  a  decay  as  possible. 

We  have  cut  some  of  the  young  rye  for 
hay  and  more  of  it  as  the  heads  were 
forming  for  bedding.  The  rest  went  un¬ 
der — dragged  down  by  the  chain.  I  do 
not  care  to  let  this  rye  mature  grain 
among  the  trees.  The  hard  straw  makes 
the  poox-est  sort  of  humus,  since  it  is  so 
slow  to  decay,  and  the  maturing  plant 
sucks  a  vast  amount  of  moisture  out  of 
the  soil.  The  point  about  this  cover  crop 
proposition  is  to  plow  while  the  soil  is 
moist  if  possible  and  then  pack  down  the 
soil  and  haiTOW  over  the  top  as  quickly 
as  possible.  That  holds  the  moisture 
where  you  need  it — in  the  soil. 

I  find  some  farmers  who  figure  that  it 
is  the  best  to  put  the  lime  on  top  of  the 
ground  and  plow  it  under  so  that  it  will 
go  right  down  with  the  green  crop.  The 
ai'gument  is  that  this  lime  put  right  in 
with  the  green  material,  will  start  decay 
quickly  and  prevent  souring  the  land. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  theory  worked 
out,  but  our  plan  is  to  put  the  lime  on 
the  rough  furrows  and  then  work  it  into 
the  soil.  We  want  this  lime  all  over  and 
through  the  soil — into  every  part  of  it. 
I  do  not  knowr  any  better  way  to  do  this 
than  to  put  it  on  top  and  let  it  work 
down.  The  lime  is  heavy  and  will  not 
be  brought  up  in  the  water  rising  through 
the  soil  as  some  other  elements  are.  At 
any  rate,  the  plan  of  using  cover  crops 
with  annual  applications  of  lime  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  one  of  the  most  economical  ways 
of  handling  an  orchard.  It  is  a  wonder 
to  me  that  so  many  farmers  let  their  soil 
go  barefooted  through  Fall  and  Winter 
— just  at  the  time  when  plant  food  is 
most  likely  to  run  away.  More  and 
more  do  we  believe  in  the  only  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  title  LL.D.  that  means  any¬ 
thing — lime,  legumes  and  drainage.  That 
is  the  only  honorai'y  title  that  will  give  a 
prophet  honorable  profit  right  in  his 
own  country.  And  stick  on  the  It  also 
in  big  black-faced  letters.  Our  old  friend 
rye  is  no  “legume.”  lie  must  walk  on  his 
own  stout  legs  without  any  “bacteria” 
on  his  toes  stealing  nitrogen  to  make  him 
rich.  Yet  he  is  a  tough  old  citizen  who 
comes  up  with  the  goods  under  any  and 
all  conditions.  Clover,  vetch,  Alfalfa  ox- 
peas  may  quit  and  fade  away.  Rye  will 
step  into  the  place  where  they  died  and 
with  lime  fix  up  the  soil  so  that  later 
these  tender  and  faint-hearted  “legumes” 
will  come  back  and  make  a  great  show¬ 
ing.  Count  rye  right  in  among  the  farm¬ 
ers’  friends. 

Of  this  year’s  “legumes”  Crimson 
clover  has  made  the  best  showing.  It 
stood  two  feet  and  more  high  over  sev¬ 
eral  acres  of  orchard.  It  is  only  about 
three  years  out  of  10  that  we  can  hope 
for  any  such  crop — this  was  one  of  the 
three.  We  got  this  crop  going  early  in 
August  and  used  rye  with  it.  Thus  the 
plants  got  a  good  clinch  oxi  the  soil  and 
the  rye  gave  them  some  protection.  I 
now  think  that  a  seeding  of  barley  in 
late  Summer  with  the  Crimson  clover 
will  help.  This  barley  dies  during  Win¬ 
ter  and  mats  down  on  the  ground.  I 
think  it  will  protect  the  clover  somewhat 
as  the  mulch  cares  for  the  sti-a wherries. 
The  Hairy  vetch  cannot  be  called  a  great 
success  with  us.  There  are  patches  here 
and  there  which  show  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  with  a  full  stand.  On  these  patches 
the  growth  is  thick  and  long.  The  usual 
experience  is  that  the  first  crop  of  vetch 


is  often  disappointing.  The  second  one 
on  the  same  ground  comes  in  with  a  rush. 
The  same  thing  is  often  true  of  Soy  beans 
— all  of  which  is  further  evidence  to 
prove  the  theory  that  there  must  be  the 
special  bacteria  in  the  soil  before  these 
crops  can  do  their  best. 

Several  friends  write  to  ask  if  we  are 
greatly  interested  in  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  libel 
suit  against  the  paper  which  accused  him 
of  getting  drunk.  Not  particularly!  We 
have  had  some  50  reports  from  people 
who  made  similar  charges.  I  never  be¬ 
lieved  them  and  when  we  came  to  run 
these  stories  down  we  found  a  long  stx-ing 
of  mental  middlemen  who  had  all  put  a 
finger  on  the  story.  When  it  got  to  us  it 
was  a  10-cent  moral  dollar.  The  thing 
I  am  interested  in  is  the  testimony  of  the 
doctors  who  say  that  had  Mr.  Roosevelt 
been  a  drinking  man  or  a  heavy  user  of 
alcohol  he  could  not  have  recovered  as  he 
did  from  the  effects  of  that  shooting  last 
Fall.  I  have  lieax-d  the  same  thing  from 
many  other  people  who  have  been  stricken 
with  pneumonia  or  some  other  wasting 
disease.  Nothing  saved  them  except  their 
clean  bodies.  Ilad  they  been  full  of  the 
poison  of  liquor  and  tobacco  they  could 
not  have  recovered.  That  is  the  univer¬ 
sal  testimony.  Whisky  and  other  liquor 
will  surely  ruin  the  man  physically,  mor¬ 
ally  and  every  other  way  if  they  get  a 
hold  on  him.  Whisky  makes  weaklings 
and  wickedness — and  nothing  else. 

As  you  have  to  tell  people  over  and 
over  not  to  use  lime  on  soil  where  pota¬ 
toes  ax*e  to  be  grown,  nor  wood  ashes,  ns 
they  contain  lime,  it  may  be  a  relief  to 
you  to  know  that  in  this  locality  lime 
put  on  the  soil  does  not  interfex-e  with 
the  production  of  as  smooth  and  nice  a 
crop  of  potatoes  as  you  ever  saw.  I  have 
raised  them,  splendid  ones,  smooth  as  any 
ever  could  be,  after  liming  the  soil  heav¬ 
ily  the  same  year,  and  did  it  again  on  the 
same  ground  the  second  year.  Neighbors 
here  tell  me  they  pay  no  attention  to  the 
no-lime-for-potatoes  rule  and  I  don’t 
think  better  potatoes  grow  anywhere  than 
on  neighboring  farms.  o.  K.  w. 

Cecil  Co.,  Md. 

It  will  be  more  of  a  relief  to  know 
why  this  is  so  when  in  99  other  cases 
such  use  of  lime  would  mean  a  scabby, 
unsalable  crop.  I  know  of  cases  where, 
when  land  was  cleared,  great  piles  of 
wood  were  burned  and  the  ashes  scat¬ 
tered.  Potatoes  grown  for  a  few  years  on 
such  soil  were  smooth  and  clean.  After 
a  few  years  it  was  found  that  scab  had 
come  in — marking  the  crop  badly.  In 
one  case  some  of  this  soil  was  examined 
and  no  scab  germs  whatever  were  found. 
Later  they  were  bx-ought  in  upon  seed 
potatoes,  and  then  the  use  of  lime  and 
wood  ashes  increased  the  scab.  I  would 
like  to  have  some  of  this  Maryland  soil 
examined  for  scab  germs.  I  would  also 
like  to  have  an  experiment  tried  of  plant¬ 
ing  scabby  seed  in  that  soil  and  using 
lime!  I  know  people  who  break  out  into 
a  “rash”  whenever  they  eat  strawberries. 
I  know  others  who  can  handle  poison  ivy 
without  dangex-.  Without  disputing  the 
facts  we  could  hardly  advise  all  people 
to  give  up  strawberries  or  to  go  out  and 
play  with  poison  ivy. 

I  have  just  had  a  very  sensible  letter 
about  concentrating  labor  and  learning 
to  do  in  one  hour  what  under  ordinary 
systems  would  run  into  90  minutes.  Here 
is  pax-t  of  it: 

When  “Trucker.  Jr.”  told  about  trans¬ 
planting  sweet  potato  vines  I  made  his 
appliances  and  1  can  now  set  400  cab¬ 
bage  plants  with  less  fatigue  than  I  ex¬ 
perienced  setting  100  with  the  old  method. 
Then  there  was  the  man  who  snatched 
feathers  from  a  chicken  in  a  marvelous 
fashion.  His  speed  is  partly  a  personal 
matter,  no  doubt,  but  in  fact,  any  man 
can  increase  speed  if  the  right  system 
of  motions  is  used.  It  would  be  possible, 
I  have  no  doubt,  to  work  out  a  system  of 
motions  that  would  reduce  greatly  the 
time  now  used  in  doing  many  kinds  of 
farm  work.  joiin  a.  spears. 

Mi-.  Spears  wants  us  to  try  to  develop 
systems  of  labor  which  will  make  our 
work  more  efficient.  An  excellent  idea, 
and  I  will  try  to  help  out  in  some  way. 
We  all  know  cases  of  useless  or  misap¬ 
plied  energy.  Take  the  average  man  or 
boy  picking  potatoes  or  stones.  He  makes 
his  left  hand  remain  the  slave  of  the 
right.  You  will  see  him  picking  a  potato 
with  his  left  hand  and  passing  it  to  the 
right  instead  of  direct  into  the  basket. 
And  there  will  be  dozens  of  other  equally 
useless  cases  where  one  organ  or  faculty 
simply  plays  the  part  of  a  slave.  If  we 
can  help  set  these  slaves  free  to  work  for 
themselves  we  can  nearly  double  our 
efficiency.  Here  is  a  thing  that  ranks  in 
importance  with  the  35 -cent  dollar.  Let 
us  all  see  if  we  cannot  help.  EE.  w.  c. 


ONE  DAY’S  WORK. 

Spraying  Apple  Orchards 

Tuesday,  May  0,  was  our  first  day  out 
spraying  apple  orchards  for  the  control 
of  Codling  moth.  The  power  sprayer  had 
been  run  into  the  barn  at  our  last  job 
spraying  for  scale  this  Spring,  so  we  be¬ 
gun  at  the  same  place  to  make  our 
rounds  spraying  for  fruit.  I  had  a  drive 
of  about  seven  miles  from  home  to  this 
farm,  and  a  little  business  in  town  en 
route,  but  reached  there  shortly  after 
seven  o’clock.  Two  hands  whom  we  had 
previously  employed  to  help  with  the 
work  were  there  before  I  was,  and  had 
started  the  gasoline  engine  to  see  if  it 
was  in  running  order.  The  men  had 
little  or  no  previous  knowledge  of  spray¬ 
ing,  but  were  experienced  farm  hands, 
and  soon  learned  to  handle  the  nozzles. 
We  paid  them  $1.75  a  day,  which  is  more 
than  they  pay  here  for  any  kind  of  farm 
labor.  But  then  the  work  is  not  pleas¬ 
ant,  and  we  kept  at  it  from  daylight  till 
dark,  almost.  Also  I  consider  good 
hands  are  worth  a  little  extra,  especially 
in  the  spraying  business.  We  soon  had 
the  team  hitched  up,  which  consisted  of 
my  mule  and  a  mare  owned  by  one  of  the 
men  and  for  the  use  of  which  we  paid 
him  50  cents  a  day  extra.  My  partner 
in  the  spraying  business  was  busy  farm¬ 
ing  with  the  horse  which  had  been  a  part 
of  the  sprayer  team  on  previous  trips. 
Driving  to  the  water  trough  the  men 
quickly  dipped  100  gallons  of  water  into 
the  tank  with  10-quart  buckets.  Mean¬ 
while  I  weighed  out  enough  Bordeaux- 
arsenate  (we  used  a  commercially  pre¬ 
pared  article)  and  mixed  it  with  water, 
mashing  it  with  a  paddle  till  dissolved. 
The  drive  up  grade  to  the  orchard  was 
without  mishap,  but  the  team,  not  being 
accustomed  to  pulling  together  soon 
“stalled”  in  the  orchard.  We  had  begun 
to  spray  the  lower  rows,  but  as  they  re¬ 
fused  to  pull  us  up  into  the  next  row  we 
finally  drove  to  the  upper  side  and 
worked  down,  which  plan  worked  very 
well.  I  opex-ated  one  lead  of  hose  (two 
nozzles)  from  the  top  of  the  cab  while 
the  men  took  turn  about  spraying  from 
the  ground  and  driving  the  team.  This 
farm  has  several  orchards  of  various 
sizes,  and  we  sprayed  till  11  o’clock  to 
put  on  200  gallons. 

After  dinner  we  moved  about  a  mile 
to  the  next  farm  on  my  list  of  jobs.  By 
this  time  it  looked  quite  rainy,  and  did 
sprinkle  a  little,  but  soon  passed  over 
with  a  little  more  wind  than  is  con¬ 
venient  for  spraying.  Here  we  put  on 
100  gallons  in  about  an  hour  besides  the 
time  it  took  for  filling  up,  mixing,  etc. 
The  third  job,  one-quarter  mile  farther 
on,  also  took  100  gallons  and  was  sprayed 
till  four  o’clock,  supper,  which  is  the  eus- 
tomary  supper  hour  here  in  Summer.  Our 
team  pulled  fine  now  and  gave  us  no 
more  trouble  during  the  entire  trip.  After 
supper  we  sprayed  several  small  jobs 
about  town  which  hardly  pay  us.  but  we 
try  to  accommodate  the  man  with  a  few 
trees  whenever  we  have  time.  It  was 
nearly  dark  when  we  pulled  up  to  the 
farm  of  my  partner,  who  has  a  large 
farm  orchard  which  we  sprayed  the  next 
forenoon.  One  of  the  men  went  home 
(five  miles)  while  the  other  stayed  all 
night  with  me  at  the  farm  mentioned.  A 
few  minutes’  talk  over  the  farmer’s  tele¬ 
phone  assured  me  that  all  was  well  with 
my  home  folks,  a  privilege  which  is  per¬ 
haps  never  quite  so  much  appreciated  as 
when  one  is  obliged  to  be  away  from 
home  for  several  days  and  can  talk  home 
whenever  he  chooses.  The  three  of  us 
sat  up  and  talked  spraying  and  other 
problems  till  rather  a  late  hour  for  men 
who  have  been  spraying  all  day.  We  had 
put  on  4S8  gallons  that  day,  which  we 
called  good  for  the  first  day.  Our  daily 
average  for  5^  days’  spraying  was  about 
520  gallons.  We  hauled  the  outfit  over 
about  15  miles  of  road  during  our  trip. 

Pennsylvania.  DAVID  PLANK. 

R.  N.-lr. — Why  not  use  a  power  “tank 
filler”  and  save  dipping  and  lifting? 
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JL  Victrola 

that  will  play  for  you 
any  record  in  the 
Victor  catalog. 

Go  to  any  store  where  you 
see  the  famous  Victor  trademark 
and  hear  your  favorite  music  on 

this  Victrola. 

Other  styles  $25  to  $200. 

Write  for  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal 
Canadian  Distributors 


Victrola  IV 
Oak  $15 


It  pays  to  bale  your  hay  in 

DEDERICK’S 

STANDARD 

Baling  Presses 


Catalogue  Free 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS, 
42  Tivoli  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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I  absolutely  guarantee  to  save  you  $50  to 

$300  on  any  Galloway  gasoline  engine.  Made  in 
sizes  from  1  3-4  h.  p.  to  15  h.  p.  My  famous  5  h.p.  engino 
—  without  an  equal  on  the  market — sells  for  $99.50  for 
the  next  50  days  only!  Buy  now!  Same  size  costs 
$225  to  $300  through  your  dealer.  Think  of  it!  Over 30,093 
Galloway  engines  in  use  today.  All  sold  on  same,  iiboral,  free  90 
Day  Trial  Oner  I  make  you— and  ail  giving  aatisf action.  Isn’t  that 
proof  enough? 

Get  My  Catalog  and  Low  Direct  Prices 

Write  me  before  you  buy  any 
other  style  or  make.  Get  my  cata¬ 
log  and  low.  direct  price  on  the 
famous  Galloway  line  of  frost¬ 
proof,  water  cooled  engines. Free 
Servico  Departmental yourdiH-* 
posed.  My  special  1913  offer  will  heln  f 
you  got  an  engino  partly  or  wholly  with-J^ 
out  oust  to  you.  Write  today.  Do  itnow.  , 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY; 

Galloway  Station.  Waterloo,  Iowa 


in  House  and  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-) 
mer  at  Small  Cost.  IPca 

Send.  Pi 


-Jt«l  (or  ;New  Water  Supply 
PISn  It  will  bring  you  (00  picture* 
of  it  in  actual  use.  Do  it  Now  4 

Aermotor  Co.,  1144  S  Campbell  Ay'",  Chicago 
Aermotor  Co.,  2d  and  Madt.on  Street*,  Oakland, 


BARGAINS 

Fence.  ISO  st>lc»-| 

13  cents  per  rod  up  We  pa> 
freight.  Send  lor  bargain  lenct 
and  sample  to  test  — ALL  FRKF 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  A  WIRE  COMPANY 
DEPT.  59  CLEVELAND.  OHIO] 


May  be  kept  for  one  year  on  the  products  of  one  acre  of  land.  Keeping  seven 
head  of  cattle  for  one  year  on  the  xiroducts  of  one  acre  of  land  goes  a  long  way 
towards  reducing  cost  of  milk.  In  the  year  1911 
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MISSOURI  NOTES. 

Never  do  I  remember  seeing  a  Spring 
more  auspicious  for  the  general  plant 
kingdom.  The  grass,  clover  and  all  their 
tribe  have  made  a  vigorous  and  timely 
growth.  The  soil  is  loose,  friable  and 
moist  and  readily  lends  itself  to  the  work 
of  farm  implements.  Wheat  looks  well, 
conditions  are  favorable  for  the  planting 
of  corn  both  on  low  and  high  land  and 
for  once  nature  has  fairly  succeeded  in 
stopping  the  mouth  of  the  chronic  grum¬ 
bler.  Apple  trees,  after  their  heavy 
bloom,  failed  to  set  heavily  and  so  did 
pears,  but  peaches,  plums  and  cherries 
are  in  good  quantity.  Peaches  especially 
promise  a  record  crop  for  late  years ; 
every  bush  of  a  tree  is  loaded  and  thin¬ 
ning  will  be  urgently  called  for.  The 
Early  Richmond  cherry  is  taking  a  rest, 
but  the  trees  of  the  Montmorency  have 
come  back  with  another  large  crop,  con¬ 
firming  the  conclusion  of  an  old  neigh¬ 
bor  that  the  latter  is  the  more  valuable 
variety  here.  At  this  time,  10  days  be¬ 
fore  cherries  are  ripe,  flocks  of  the  cherry 
bird,  cedar  bird  or  wax-wing,  as  it  is 
variously  called,  are  to  be  seen  in  omin¬ 
ous  numbers,  sustaining  themselves  on 
the  half-green  mulberries  until  their  fa¬ 
vorite  fruit  is  ready.  We  have  an  ever- 
bearing  mulberry  near  the  house,  and  all 
through  the  day  this  tree  is  visited  by 
these  birds.  Firing  at  them  with  a  shot¬ 
gun  has  little  effect.  Apparently  the  birds 


WATTS  BLACKBERRY.  Fig.  266. 


come  from  a  district  where  they  are  un¬ 
molested,  for  they  show  small  fear  of 
man.  Singly  they  are  beautiful  with 
saucy  topknots,  soft  gray  breasts,  brown 
backs,  with  tip  of  tail  dipped  in  bright 
sulphur  yellow  and  a  touch  of  sealing- 
wax  red  on  ends  of  lower  wing  feathers, 
liy  the  time  the  cherries  are  half  picked, 
they  begin  to  disappear  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  but,  according  to  their  numbers, 
they  are  capable  of  great  destruction. 

Blackcap  raspberries  that  have  not 
been  favored  with  the  shade  of  trees  have 
died  back,  as  usual,  until  their  produc¬ 
tion  is  unprofitable,  but  those  along  tree 
rows  are  loaded  with  fast  maturing  fruit. 
Blackberries  present  the  grandest  sight  of 
all  the  small  fruits.  Never  have  I  seen 
a  more  flattering  prospect,  I  was  much 
interested  in  the  conduct  of  the  hybrids 
from  Texas,  the  McDonald  and  Iiaupt, 
which  are  called  imperfect  bloomers.  It 
is  true  that  during  the  two  years  they 
have  bloomed  here,  they  have  failed  to 
set  but  very  few  perfect  berries,  but  an 
examination  of  their  flowers  under  a 
microscope  reveals  stamens  and  pistils  in 
about  the  same  number  as  in  the  self- 
fertile  varieties.  Either  the  anthers  must 
lack  in  pollen  or  it  is  deficient  in  po¬ 
tency.  This  year,  however,  I  have  all 
the  tribe  of  bloomers  that  prove  effective 
as  pollenizers  in  Texas,  such  as  the 
Sorsby  and  Dallas  blackberries  and 
Mayes  dewberry,  and  so  far  as  can  be 
seen,  their  presence  will  insure  a  large 
number  of  perfect  berries.  I  am  still  of 
the  opinion  that  if  a  good  fertilizer  can 
be  found  for  these  hybrids,  they  will 
mark  a  new  era  in  berry  growing.  How¬ 
ever  it  may  be  in  Texas,  the  McDonald 


began  to  bloom  a  week  before  the  Early 
Harvest  and  several  days  before  the 
earliest  of  its  compeers.  Both  it  and  the 
•  Iaupt  which  begins  blooming  a  week 
biter,  have  a  remarkably  long  flowering 
period  of  about  three  weeks.  While  still 


many  of  their  flowers  were  open  a  half 
dozen  of  the  standard  kinds  of  blaekber- 
nes  opened  out  and  there  was  certainly 
e\ery  opportunity  for  the  pollination  of  a 
good  proportion  of  the  fruit.  I  remark 
uith  pleasure  that  last  Winter’s  tem¬ 
perature  of  five  degrees  above  zero 
i  iiled  to  kill  the  Mammoth  blackberry 
ll!,i  the  Himalaya  of  California  and  for 
’  11  fu. st  time  they  will  be  seen  in  fruit- 
''r-1'  here.  i  he  Mammoth  blooms  with 
others  of  its  kind,  but  the  Himalaya  is 
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still  in  close  bud  now  when  the  late  black¬ 
berries  are  almost  done  flowering. 

The  rust  is  more  prevalent  this  Spring 
than  ever  seen  here  before,  although  last 
year  it  was  cut  out  promptly.  So  many 
of  the  large  plants  that  promise  a  great 
yield  of  berries  are  affected  in  their  new 
shoots  that  we  are  cutting  out  only  these 
latter  and  leaving  the  bearing  canes  until 
their  fruit  is  gathered.  The  rust,  as  all 
know,  first  shows  in  the  Spring  sucker 
plants  and  allows  the  old  wood  to  ripen 
its  crop  without  injury,  but  it  is  running 
a  grave  risk  to  abstain  from  applying  the 
grubbing  hoe  to  the  whole  hill  at  the 
first  sign  of  disease,  for  the  suckers  will 
renew  themselves  almost  weekly,  and  un¬ 
less  regular  and  frequent  examinations 
are  made,  some  of  them  will  be  overlooked 
and  the  rust  permitted  to  ripen  its  spores 
and  begin  its  work  of  new  infection.  The 
two  varieties  that  are  yielding  most  read¬ 
ily  to  the  rust  are  the  Mersereau  and  the 
Watts,  and  most  unfortunately,  for  these 
two  kinds  are  superb  in  all  other  re¬ 
spects.  They  are  huge  growers  and  great 
yielders  of  the  largest  and  most  luscious 
of  blackberries,  but  it  is  certain  that 
here  they  will  have  to  be  consigned  to  the 
limbo  of  the  Kittatinny.  A  very  little 
rust  has  been  found  among  the  Early 
Harvest  and  the  Early  King;  one  bush  in 
the  Ward  row,  none  in  the  Erie,  Taylor, 
Snyder  or  Eldorado.  I  never  did  see  a 
rusty  cane  of  either  Snyder  or  Taylor. 
We  find  that  a  search  for  rust  should  be 
made  at  least  once  a  week  from  the  time 
the  new  shoots  begin  to  appear.  The  ex¬ 
perienced  eye  easily  detects  it  by  the  pe¬ 
culiar  crimped  appearance  of  the  leaves 
of  the  terminal  bud.  Every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  ripening 
of  the  spores  which  is  indicated  by  a  deep 
red  on  the  under  part  of  the  leaves. 

L.  B.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


PRODUCING  NEW  POTATO  VARIETIES. 

Is  there  any  other  way  to  get  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  potatoes  other  than  through  the 
seed  ball?  w.  H.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

The  only  practical  way  to  raise  new 
varieties  of  potatoes  appears  to  be  by 
growing  the  seeds  produced  in  the  seed 
ball  or  fruit  of  the  potato  plant.  Each 
seedling  is  a  distinct  individual  resulting 
from  the  fusion  of  a  pollen  cell  from  the 
same  or  another  potato  plant  with  an 
ovule  or  seed  germ,  and  carries  with  it 
certain  variations  from  the  parent  plant 
or  plants,  that  may  or  may  not  appear 
desirable  to  the  grower.  If  the  new 
qualities  are  such  as  he  desires  further 
propagation  is  by  divisions  of  the  tubers, 
which  are  merely  swollen  root  stocks  or 
parts  of  the  original  seedling  plant,  and 
transmit  the  same  characters  through  an 
indefinite  number  of  propagative  genera¬ 
tions.  Occasionally,  but  with  excessive 
rarity,  a  bud  sport  or  mutation  appears 
in  the  hill,  and  a  tuber  varying  from  the 
parent  type  is  developed  that  may  breed 
true  from  sprouts  or  cuttings  and  thus 
a  distinct  new  variety  be  produced.  This 
occurs  most  frequently  with  dark  or  mot¬ 
tled  potatoes  which  may  produce  albino 
or  self-colored  tubers  capable  of  continu¬ 
ing  the  variation  when  propagated  in  the 
usual  way  by  division.  While  this  is 
known  to  have  happened,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  valuable  commercial  variety  has 
yet  been  found  as  a  “sport.”  A  third 
method  has  been  suggested,  that  of  split¬ 
ting  and  grafting  together  the  eyes  or 
sprouting  buds  from  different  potatoes,  or 
transplanting  the  eyes  from  tubers  of  one 
variety  to  those  of  another  in  the  hope 
that  the  active  young  growing  cells  from 
the  two  kinds  would  become  mixed  to¬ 
gether  in  vital  union,  and  growing  on  in 
company  might  produce  a  true  graft-hy¬ 
brid  or  new  individual,  combining  the 
useful  characteristics  of  both  parents. 
This  is  claimed  to  have  actually  occurred 
under  extremely  careful  experimental 
conditions,  but  so  far  the  process  has  not 
been  instrumental  in  producing  useful 
new  varieties,  and  the  chances  of  failure 
in  such  careful  surgical  work  are  known 
to  be  infinitely  greater  than  of  success. 

Potatoes  are  easily  grown  from  seeds 
taken  from  the  fruits  or  seed  ball,  requir¬ 
ing  about  the  same  treatment  as  tomato 
plants,  and  in  the  endless  variations  that 
ensue  useful  varieties  are  often  found. 
Few  modern  commercial  potato  varieties 
produce  seeds  freely,  as  the  blooms  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  progressively  growing  sterile, 
but  balls  may  occasionally  be  found  at 
maturity,  containing  seeds  that  may  prove 
exceedingly  useful.  But  little  progress 


has  been  made  iu  artificial  hybridization 
or  hand  pollination  of  the  cultivated  po¬ 
tato,  but  undoubtedly  natural  cross-  fer¬ 
tilization  occurs  in  the  field  when  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  are  grown  near  together. 
Many  potato  blooms  are  deficient  in  pol¬ 
len,  though  possessing  receptive  stigmas 
and  ovules,  and  in  consequence  are  self- 
sterile,  though  capable  of  being  impreg¬ 
nated  from  another  plant  should  the  pol¬ 
len  be  carried  to  them.  Bees  and  flying 
insects  rarely  visit  potato  blooms,  but 
minute  pollen-feeding  thrips  and  other 
small  crawling  insects  pass  from  flower 
to  flower  on  various  plants,  and  may  thus 
become  active  agents  in  effecting  cross¬ 
fertilization.  Even  without  natural  or 
artificial  crossing  potato  seedlings  uni¬ 
formly  show  wide  variation,  and  form  by 
far  the  readiest  means  of  securing  new 
forms  of  horticultural  merit.  v. 


Sherwin-Williams 

“One-Man”  Spray  Pump 


A  Spraying  Combination. 

Would  you  ask  Prof.  Gladwin  whether 
I  can  combine  Bordeaux,  arsenate  of  lead 
and  “Black  Leaf  40”  in  one  spray  to  use 
against  fungus,  root-worm  and  leaf- 
hopper  in  vineyard,  without  impairing 
the  efficacy  of  any?  I  used  this  combi¬ 
nation  once  last  year,  and  results  were 
positive  except  as  to  root-worm,  though 
I  added  molasses.  Do  any  of  the  chemi¬ 
cals  stated  neutralize  or  make  any  the 
less  effective  the  others?  F.  B.  T. 

Visalia,  Ky. 

The  combination  of  Bordeaux,  arsenate 
of  lead,  “Black  Leaf  40”  and  molasses 
for  root-worm,  leaf-hopper  and  powdery 
mildew  is  impracticable,  for  the  reason 
that  the  Bordeaux  neutralizes  the  at¬ 
tractive  effect  of  the  molasses.  It  is  very 
doubtful  that  the  three  troubles  can  be 
controlled  by  one  spraying.  A  mixture 
of  Bordeaux  and  lead  should  be  thor- 


You  can  spray  without  the  aid  of  another  man 
or  even  a  horse  with  this  pump.  It*  light,  sim¬ 
ple  construction  makes  it  easy  to  operate  and 
pull  or  push  from  one  spot  to  another.  It 
takes  but  a  few  moments  to  compress  with 
sufficient  air  to  spray  15  or  20  minutes  at  a 
time.  Its  ease  of  operation  enables  you  to 
devote  more  time  to  the  actual  work  of  spray¬ 
ing,  thereby  insuring  thorough  work.  The  S-W 
Pump  is  far  better  than  the  pump-and-spray 
bucket  or  barrel  pumps. 

Write  for  further  information  and  our  reasonable 
price  for  a  complete  machine. 

Sherwin-Williams 

INSECTICIDES 

A  product  for  every  purpose.  AH  are  guaranteed  under 
the  Government  Insecticide  Act  of  1910,  Serial  No.  57. 

Use  S-W  New  Process  Arsenate  of  Lead.  S-W 
Lime-Sulfur  Solution,  S-W  Paris  Green  and  S-W 
Bordeaux  Mixture. 

Our  "Spraying  Calendar  and  Guide"  tells 
when,  how  and  what  to  spray  with.  It's  free. 


oughly  applied  as  soon  as  the  root-worm 
beetles  emerge,  care  being  taken  to  cover 
all  the  foliage.  Then  a  second  spraying 
of  Bordeaux,  lead  and  “Black  Leaf  40” 
should  be  made  when  a  goodly  number 
of  young  hoppers  are  on  the  underside  of 
the  leaves.  The  spray  should  be  directed 
so  that  the  undersides  are  hit  by  the 
mixture.  At  the  same  time  the  clusters 
will  be  coated  and  protection  from  mil¬ 
dew  obtained.  The  molasses  is  only  [ 
recommended  for  use  with  the  lead  and 
then  when  the  weather  is  warm  and 
dry.  If  rain  follows  shortly  after  its 
application,  it  being  very  soluble  in 
water,  will  wash  off  and  the  needed  pro¬ 
tection  will  not  be  obtained  and  another 
spraying  will  be  necessary.  If  these 
conditions  can  be  met  it  will  kill  the 
root-worm.  The  efficiency  is  lost  when 
molasses  is  combined  with  the  Bordeaux,  j 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Apple  Sauce.— After  reading  “The 
Welcome  Apple,”  page  639,  I  feel  like 
giving  your  readers  another  way  to  make 
apple  sauce.  ( )ne  of  the  largest  restaur¬ 
ants  on  the  “West  Side”  of  New  York 
City  had  a  great  reputation  for  this 
article,  so  much  so  that  the  proprietor  re¬ 
fused  for  a  long  time  to  tell  me  the  se¬ 
cret,  but  finally  did,  and  we  have  made  it  j 
this  way  at  home  for  many  years.  With¬ 
out  peeling  the  apple,  after  washing  and 
cutting  out  the  stem  and  bloom  cavity  we 
cut  into  four  pieces,  and  after  stewing 
down  run  through  a  colander  to  take  out  I 
the  cores  and  seeds,  with  part  of  the 
peeling.  Then  sweeten  to  taste.  The 
best  part  of  the  flavor  is  in  the  cores  and  I 
skins  of  most  apples.  a.  c.  WORTH. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Ca 

Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Makers 
635  Canal  Road  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Profit  by  Spraying 

Get  Free  Book.  Banish  disease  and  blight 
—  kill  Insects.  Use  sprayer  that  does  most 

Brown’s  Auto  Spray  Ni° 

Tlas  Auto  Pop  Nozzle.  Most  powerful 
efficient,  economical  for  light  -work.  40 
si zes  and  sty  les— band  and  power  outfits.  t# 

Br  omo  %  Hon-  Clog  Atomic  Nozzle  for  larger  sprayers. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

28  Jay  Street _ Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IT  PAYS  TO  USE 

FARMOGERM 

THE  STANDARD  INOCULATION 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATORS 


ON  SOY  BEANS -COW  PEAS 
VETCH  -  CLOVERS  -  ALFALFA 
FREE  BOOK  NO.  54 

ERP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO  .  BLOOMFIELD.  N  J 


NOW! 


rorVooU  AbSS 


.  Tells 

how  to  use  your  old  run-  , 
nmgjrears  lor  many  years:  save \ 
10,000  hiiih  litis  ;  save  repair  bills, 

ELECTRIC 

Steel  Wheels 

Stsko  hauling  30%  to  50% 
don  t  rut  roads  or  field*; can’t  break 
or  dry  apart.  S«nd  for  Illustrated 
book  of  wheels  and  wagons. 

Klee  trie  Wheel  Co., 

•IS  Elm  SU ,  Quincy,  , 


SLUG-SHOT 


- - *  ^^a_,a  aa*  A  W  1  ^  IX  LZJ  1 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America 

Saves  Currant*.  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  tin  in  popular  packages  at  popular 
prices.  W  rit  e  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to 

HAMMOND,  -  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  New  York 


this  genuine  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  roofing-,  applied  with  the  Kant- 
leak  Kleet.  Write  us  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  Unrest  . .  ,  c.  —  .  r 

manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  In  the  world.  IN  CW  I  oriC  ban  iTanClSCO  Chicago 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  Hut  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed,  w  e  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  ad  j  list  tinning  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  ot 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Senator  Geo.  F.  Thompson,  of  Middleport.  N.  Y., 
voted  against  the  Sulzer  direct  primary  bill.  He 
wrote  us  a  long  letter  stating  that  only  one  man  in 
his  district  had  endorsed  the  position  which  The 
K.  N.-Y.  has  taken.  On  May  31  the  Niagara  County 
Farmers’  Club  met  at  Orangeport.  and  Senator 
Thompson  was  on  hand.  He  was  challenged  to  get 
up  in  the  pulpit,  explain  his  position  and  then  take 
a  vote  of  the  farmers  who  were  present.  He  de¬ 
clined  the  opportunity,  for  he  well  knew  that  the 
big  gathering  would  have  voted  10  to  1  against  him. 
In  the  single  town  of  Newfane  nearly  500  responsi¬ 
ble  citizens  have  requested  Mr.  Thompson  to  go 
back  to  Albany  and  support  the  bill.  It  is  much 
the  same  way  all  over  the  State  throughout  the 
country  districts.  The  great  mass  of  the  people,  re¬ 
gardless  of  party,  favor  the  primary  bill,  while  these 
Senators  have  little  back  of  them  except  a  rusty 
and  broken  "machine.”  Would  you  not  think  they 
had  enough  political  sense  to  see  that  this  primary 
bill  gave  their  broken-down  party  a  last  chance  to 
show  that  it  has  the  right  to  live? 

* 

In  the  discussion  of  plans  for  providing  credit  for 
farmers  much  will  he  said  about  the  “Ashland  Dairy 
Plan.”  Let  us  try  to  understand  it  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Ashland,  Wis.,  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State — a  new  country  where  many  of  the  settlers 
must  endure  the  hardships  and  privations  of  pioneer 
life.  It  is  a  fine  clover  and  stock  country  with  a 
great  dairy  future.  The  natural  possibilities  are 
there,  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  induced  many 
settlers  to  buy  or  take  up  land.  Most  of  these  men 
found  themselves  unable  to  utilize  the  rich  possi¬ 
bilities  of  this  fine  clover  land  through  their  inabil¬ 
ity  to  buy  cows  which  could  turn  this  clover  into 
milk  and  its  products.  It  was  the  old  story  of  the 
inability  of  farmers  to  develop  their  business 
through  lack  of  cash  or  credit.  The  State  Dairy¬ 
men's  Association  met  at  Ashland  last  November 
and  its  members  quickly  sized  up  the  situation.  This 
was  no  place  to  talk  concrete  floors  and  sanitary  fix¬ 
tures,  when  farmers  could  not  raise  the  price  of 
cows.  It  was  a  ease  for  deeds  and  dollars  instead 
of  words  and  wisdom.  The  Dairymen’s  Association 
rose  to  the  occasion  with  a  suggestion  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  “Ashland  plan.” 

Under  the  laws  the  national  banks  could  not  lend 
money  directly  on  such  security  as  these  farmers 
could  offer.  The  business  men  of  Ashland  were  in¬ 
terested  in  the  dairy  development.  Suppose  1,000 
good  cows  could  be  located  on  the  farms  near  the 
town — the  milk  or  cream  brought  to  the  local  cream¬ 
ery!  That  would  mean  at  least  $50,000  cash  each 
year  distributed  in  that  town,  and  all  business  men 
and  banks  would  have  their  share.  So  these  busi¬ 
ness  men  were  asked  to  lend  their  credit  and  thus 
secure  the  banks.  Suppose  each  of  10  business  men 
became  responsible  for  $250  at  the  bank.  The  bank 
then  loans  $2,500  with  which  to  buy  cows,  which  are 
sold  to  the  farmers  on  reasonable  time!  In  brief 
this  is  the  Ashland  plan  of  obtaining  farm  loans. 
With  the  money  thus  obtained  good  judges  of  cattle 
went  to  dairy  districts  in  southern  Wisconsin  and 
bought  good  grade  cows.  These  were  shipped  to 
Ashland  and  sold  at  actual  cost  to  the  farmers. 
When  a  man  bought  a  cow  he  signed  a  note  for  the 
amount,  and  also  a  contract  which  binds  him  to  sell 
the  milk  or  cream  at  the  local  creamery.  Each 
month  half  the  cream  check  goes  to  the  farmer  and 
the  other  half  to  the  bank  to  be  applied  on  the  price 
of  the  cow.  In  this  way  the  farmer  slowly  pays  off 
his  debt  and  in  the  end  will  own  a  good  herd  of  cat¬ 
tle.  The  bank  is  doubly  protected — in  the  cream 
returns  and  the  credit  of  the  business  men.  The 
latter  find  their  trade  increased  through  the  money 
brought  into  town  by  these  cows.  This  is  the  skele¬ 
ton  of  a  plan  which  has  great  possibilities  in  many 
other  places.  In  future  articles  we  shall  elaborate 
the  plan  and  show  more  of  what  it  means. 


“As  /  trundle  mi/  grandchildren  on  mil  knee  I 
thank  my  God  that  things  are  as  they  arc.” 

That  is  what  our  friend  says  on  page  751,  and  he 
means  it.  With  the  boys  in  partnership  and  the 
farm  doing  well  this  man  may  well  think  he  has 
solved  the  great  farm  problem.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  college  education  worked  into  this  case 
or  not,  but,  at  any  rate,  here  is  a  happy  outcome  of 
a  trial  which  has  shaken  many  a  home  apart.  This 
man  grew  along  with  the  boys  and  gave  them  a  fair 
chance. 

* 

Lime  is  one  of  the  most  useful  things  to  use  in 
connection  with  agriculture.  The  functions  and 
value  of  the  different  forms  of  lime  have  been  ex¬ 
plained  again  and  again,  yet  they  are  understood 
apparently  by  comparatively  few  farmers.  We  know 
that  caustic  lime  or  slaked  lime  should  not  be 
mixed  with  manure  since  it  will  set  free  ammonia.- 
But  what  about  ground  limestone?  Some  of  the 
“authorities”  would  have  us  believe  that  this  lime 
dust  is  quite  equal  to  land  plaster  as  an  absorbent 
in  the  stable.  Prof.  IL  J.  Wheeler,  the  highest  lime 
authority  in  the  country,  explains  this  matter  on 
page  751.  This  is  one  of  the  articles  you  should 
lile  for  reference. 

* 

Tiie  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  a  pat¬ 
ent  on  an  article  does  not  permit  the  manufacturer 
to  dictate  the  price  at  which  it  may  be  retailed.  A 
retail  dealer  bought  a  patented  or  trade-mark  arti¬ 
cle,  the  price  of  which  had  been  put  at  one  dollar. 
The  dealer  cut  the  price  and  offered  it  for  less.  The 
manufacturer  undertook  to  prevent  this  price  cut¬ 
ting  on  the  ground,  among  other  claims,  that  a 
patent  gave  the  owner  not  only  the  right  to  exclu¬ 
sive  manufacture  but  also  to  a  control  of  the  price. 
The  courts  have  generally  held  that  this  theory  is 
correct,  but  the  Supreme  Court  has  now  upset  it. 
The  right  to  the  sale  of  a  patented  article  passes 
to  the  dealer  when  he  buys  it.  He  may  then  sell  at 
his  own  price.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  of  pat¬ 
ented  articles  claim  that  this  decision  is  unjust  and 
that  it  will  injure  them.  We  cannot  see  why.  They 
still  retain  the  monopoly  of  manufacturing  and  can 
make  their  wholesale  price  large  enough  to  insure  a 
fair  profit.  If  by  selling  closer  the  retail  dealer  in¬ 
creases  the  demand  we  should  think  the  manufac¬ 
turers  would  be  better  off.  The  public  certainly 
will  be. 

* 

Gov.  Sulzer  finally  signed  the  bill  appropriating 
$250,000  for  a  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  Governor  knew  that  a  great  majority 
of  our  best  farmers  as  well  as  the  representatives 
of  their  organizations  are  opposed  to  this  hill.  He 
gave  as  a  reason  for  signing  it  his  great  belief  iu 
the  need  and  value  of  forestry  to  New  York  State. 
Our  farmers,  however,  understand  the  situation,  and 
generally  believe  that  this  hill  was  part  payment  of 
a  political  obligation.  The  Governor  has  unques¬ 
tionably  weakened  himself  with  our  farmers  by 
signing  this  bill.  He  loudly  proclaimed  his  desire 
to  economize,  and  yet  lets  this  quarter  of  a  million 
get  by  him  for  what  most  of  us  consider  an  unneces¬ 
sary  expense.  In  saying  what  follows  we  wish  to 
have  it  distinctly  understood  that  we  have  no  preju¬ 
dice  for  or  against  any  particular  institution.  Pex* *- 
sonall.v  we  do  not  care  five  cents  for  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  or  a  nickel  for  Cornell  University.  If  there 
is  to  he  any  money  spent  for  agricultural  education 
we  want  it  spent  so  it  will  do  our  farmers  most 
good.  Here  is  a  section  from  Article  Nine  of  the 
New  York  constitution  engraved  directly  from  the 
Legislative  Manual : 

No  aid  in  denominational  schools. —  §  4.  Neither  the 
State  nor  any  subdivision  thereof,  shall  use  its  property  or 
credit  or  any  public  money,  or  authorize  or  permit  either 
to  be  used,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  aid  or  maintenance,  other 
than  for  examination  or  inspection,  of  any  school  or  insti¬ 
tution  of  learning  wholly  or  in  part  under  the  control  or  direc¬ 
tion  of  any  religious  denomination,  or  in  which  any  denomi¬ 
national  tenet  or  doctrine  is  taught. 

Orphan  asylums  wherein  no  religious  instruction  is  given  during 
school  hours  not  within  prohibition.  Sargent  v.  B.  of  Ed.  of  Rochester, 
177  N.  Y.  317. 

If  we  understand  the  English  language  this  clearly 
prohibits  the  use  of  New  York  State's  money  in  aid 
of  the  Syracuse  Forestry  College.  True,  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  separate  the  management  of  the 
college  from  that  of  the  University,  but  we  think 
the  University  certainly  derives  an  indirect  benefit 
from  this  money.  If  such  appropriations  are  to  be 
made  the  other  denominational  colleges  in  the  State 
have  an  equal  right  to  secure  a  school  called  “agri¬ 
cultural”  and  use  it  as  an  advertisement  for  the 
institution.  We  think  the  time  lias  come  to  settle 
this  matter  definitely.  We  favor  an  organization 
of  farmers  who  will  force  this  question  to  the  high¬ 
est  courts  for  settlement. 


June  14, 

The  city  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  places  of  its  size  in  the  country.  Walk 
through  its  streets  and  you  will  know  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  take  pride  in  the  lawns  and  front  yards.  As  is 
the  ease  iu  many  other  places  this  pride  did  not 
always  extend  to  the  backyard.  If  you  want  to  test 
the  really  fine  points  of  a  farmer’s  character  go 
’round  behind  his  house  and  look  at  his  backyard ! 
This  is  even  a  better  test  for  the  city  man.  So  sev¬ 
eral  men  organized  a  backyard  campaign  for  Lock- 
port,  and  it  proved  a  great  success.  A  number  of 
men  were  provided  with  steady  work  at  the  job  of 
cleaning  up,  the  children  took  pride  in  the  campaign, 
and  Lockport  is  now  back  and  front  the  neatest  city 
you  can  find. 

* 

On  page  G5S  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Olds,  of  Michigan,  told 
how  he  sold  his  hay  at  $G  per  ton.  At  about  the 
time  this  hay  readied  New  York  we  paid  $18  for 
hay — not  the  highest  grade.  Now  Mr.  Olds  writes 
again : 

Our  local  dealer  took  the  rest  of  our  hay  at  $G  per 
ton  and  said  he  made  75  cents  a  ton  on  the  first  two 
carloads. 

Last  week  we  bought  another  ton.  The  price  had 
gone  to  $20.  As  before  the  Erie  Railroad  charged 
$3. GO  for  hauling  this  ton  less  than  25  miles.  Thus 
the  hay  cost  us  $23.G0  at  our  station.  Mr.  Olds  got 
$6,  and  as  we  figure  it  he  received  a  2G-cent  dollar. 
Out  of  this  26-cent  dollar  he  must  pay  100-cent 
dollars  for  labor,  fertilizer,  taxes,  machinery  and 
other  farm  expenses.  This  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  way  our  farmers  are  expected  to  do  business. 
The  35-cent  dollar  is  the  greatest  industrial  question 
now  before  the  people.  They  are  just  beginning  to 
realize  what  it  means. 

* 

It  is  almost  worth  the  bother  and  expense  of  a 
libel  suit  to  receive  the  demonstrations  of  confidence 
and  support  from  subscribers  that  always  follow 
the  announcement  of  a  suit.  Since  the  Strout  Farm 
Agency  began  to  file  its  suits  reports  have  come  in 
from  all  quarters,  giving  experience  with  the  agency, 
and  sending  clippings  of  papers  and  other  reports 
of  suits  brought  by  the  Strout  Agency  to  collect 
fees  from  farmers,  and  suits  brought  by  farmers  to 
recover  alleged  damages  from  them.  According  to 
these  reports  some  of  the  claims  for  fees  have  been 
dropped ;  other's  have  failed  in  court,  and  some  have 
been  paid  by  farmers  in  preference  to  going  to  court. 
Our  subscribers  know  that  the  reports  published  in 
the  paper  on  which  the  suits  were  based  were  pub¬ 
lished  for  their  information  and  benefit ;  and  when 
the  paper  is  attacked  they  rush  to  its  defense  with 
information  to  justify  its  efforts  to  protect  them. 
Many  of  these  reports  come  from  readers  who  have 
had  no  dealings  with  the  Strout  Agency  themselves, 
but  send  the  reports  as  a  matter  of  loyalty  to  the 
paper.  The  burden  of  the  complaints  by  farmers  is 
that  they  were  led  to  believe  that  the  seller  paid 
the  agent’s  commissions,  but  that  they  afterwards 
learned  that  they  paid  the  agent  a  profit  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  and  that  in  some  cases  this  agent’s  profit 
ran  as  high  as  50  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price.  An¬ 
other  form  of  complaint  is  that  farmers  have  been 
induced  to  sign  blank  contracts  for  listing  their 
farms,  and  later  find  that  the  contract  contained 
clause  requiring  them  to  pay  a  withdrawal  fee.  The 
Strout  Agency  claims  that  these  complaints  are  not 
true.  Hence  it  is  a  question  of  veracity  between  the 
Strout  people  and  complaining  farmers.  The  records 
seem  to  corroborate  the  farmers,  and  there  promises 
to  he  a  respectable  volume  of  it.  In  the  meantime 
this  new  test  of  our  friends  serves  only  to  prove  their 
loyalty. 


BREVITIES. 


A  corn  crop  gives  little  chicks  the  shady  side  of  life. 


All  things  considered,  good  corn  fodder  is  the  best 
hay  substitute. 

Texas  has  an  “Onion  Day”  in  the  districts  where 
trucking  is  largely  carried  on.  “Onion  pie”  is  said  to 
be  a  great  delicacy  at  this  celebration. 

The  conservative  father  often  thinks  his  son^  tells  a 
tale  of  woe.  The  progressive  son  thinks  father  s  story 
a  tale  of  whoa. 

Now  the  Kansas  College  claims  the  earliest  planted 
corn  is  least  injured  by  ear  worms.  The  theory  is  that 
the  ears  finish  “silking”  before  the  worm  gets  ready. 


Now  they  say  that  the  experts  perform  “a  slight  sui 
gical  operation”  on  the  throat  of  a  rooster  and  prevent 
his  crowing.  The  vocal  chords  are  cut  and  the  bird 
goes  through  the  motions  iu  silence. 

We  have  no  record  of  any  professional  agriciiltuiist 
who  has  talked  the  “two  blades  of  grass”  theory  for  *>' ' 
past  six  months.  It’s  good  work  to  cut  such  talk  out 
with  a  scythe  until  the  one  blade  cuts  a  fair  figure. 


Here  is  an  instance  of  how  habit  or  fashion  affects 
ade.  The  Chinese  men  began  cutting  off  their  queues, 
hen  they  began  to  wear  liats,  and  the  export  trade  i 
its  from  Japan  jumped  from  $50,223  m  19IG  t 
104  704  in  1912.  Then  fashion  decided  that  women 
iouid  wear  switches  and  wigs,  and  this  Chinese  hair 
>ok  on  millions  in  value. 


1913. 
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THE  COLE  COMMISSION  MAN’S  BILL. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is 
hard  at  work  arranging  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Cole  commission  man's  bill, 
which  recently  became  a  law  in  New 
York  State ;  in  fact  all  sides  are  getting 
busy.  Some  of  the  commission  men  are 
notifying  their  clients  that  after  this  law 
goes  into  effect  they  intend  to  raise 
their  commission  charges  to  a  uniform 
10  per  cent,  on  all  consignments.  They 
say  their  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
law  will  put  an  extra  expense  on  com¬ 
mission  houses.  The  fact  is  that  the 
average  expense  covering  the  $.‘1,000  bond 
and  the  $10  license  fee,  will  in  most 
cases  come  within  $25.  There  is  no 
way,  of  course,  to  prevent  the  commis¬ 
sion  men  from  charging  a  higher  com¬ 
mission  if  they  see  fit  to  do  so.  We 
think,  however,  there  is  opportunity  for 
some  of  the  commission  houses  to  state 
their  position  frankly  and  continue  to 
do  business  under  the  old  commission. 
The  expense  put  upon  them  by  that  bill 
will  be  comparatively  small,  while  the 
advertising  they  will  receive  through 
their  recognition  by  the  State  will  far 
more  than  offset  these  small  charges. 
The  Commissioner  intends  to  treat  the 
commission  men  fairly  in  issuing  the  li¬ 
cense.  There  will  be  no  attempt  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  legitimate  business  of  honest 
houses.  In  fact  the  Commissioner  wishes 
to  have  it  understood  that  he  considers 
the  bill  as  much  an  advantage  to  the 
commission  men  as  it  is  to  the  shipper, 
and  it  certainly  can  be  made  so  if  the 
commission  men  will  honestly  carry  out 
the  provision  of  the  bill.  The  following 
is  a  blank  copy  of  the  bond  which  the 
commission  men  must  make  out  and  sign. 

KNOW  ALL  MEN  BY  THESE 
PRESENTS 

That  we,  . 


of  . 

as  principal  and . 

as  surety  are  held  and  firmly  bound  unto 
the  People  of  the  State  of  New  York  in 
the  penal  sum  of  $3,000  lawful  money 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  well 
and  truly  to  be  paid  to  the  said  People 
of  the  State  of  New  York  or  their  legal 
representatives,  attorney  or  assigns  for 
which  payment,  well  and  truly  to  be 
made,  we  bind  ourselves,  our  heirs, 
executors,  administrators,  successors  and 
assigns,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by 
these  presents. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  we  have 
hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  this 
. day  of . . . .  191 . . 

WHEREAS,  the  above  bouiulen  prin¬ 
cipal  has  applied  or  is  about  to  apply  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the 
State  of  New  York  for  a  license  to  engage 
in  the  business  of  selling  farm  produce 
on  commission  as  a  commission  merchant 

at  . .  in 

the  city  of . New 

York, s  until  the  first  day  of  July,  1914, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Article 
12-A  of  the  Agricultural  Law  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

NOW  THE  CONDITION  OF  THIS 
OBLIGATION  IS  SUCH,  that  if  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  State 
of  New  York  shall  issue  to  the  above 
bounden  principal  the  license  applied  for, 
and  if  the  said  principal  shall  faithfully 
and  honestly  account  for  all  moneys 
which  may  be  received  by  said ........ 

• . . from  the  sale 

of  all  farm  produce  consigned  by  any 
person,  company  or  corporation  to  said 
principal  and  duly  account  for  and 
promptly  pay  over  all  moneys  received 
by  said  principal  less  commissions  and 
other  lawful  charges  to  the  proper  con¬ 
signor  then  this  obligation  to  be  void, 
otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force  and 
virtue. 


Principal. 


In  order  to  obtain  a  license  the  com¬ 
mission  man  must  make  application  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  at  Al¬ 
bany.  He  must  state  the  full  particulars 
about  his  business  or  partnership,  giving 
complete  details,  and  must  then  answer 
the  following  questions  in  his  application, 
Ike  whole  to  be  certified  in  the  usual 
way. 

•  State  the  kind  or  kinds  of  farm 
ban  ID 6  "^icb  applicant  proposes  to 


4.  State  location  of  principal  place  of 
easiness,  giving  street  and  number. ..... 


Srate  location  of  every  branch  place 
,  business  giving  street  and  number  and 
name  ot  agent  in  charge  thereof . 


»•  State  length  of  time  applicant  has 
1 'i‘n  engaged  in  the  sale  of  farm  produce 
"ii  commission,  and  place  or  places  where 
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such  business  has  been  carried  on  dur  ug 
such  period . 


7.  Has  judgment  been  entered  against 
applicant  upon  which  execution  has  been 
returned  unsatisfied? . . . . 


8.  Is  any  suit,  action  or  proceeding 
pending  against  applicant  which  relates 
directly  or  indirectly  to  any  farm  pro¬ 
duce  received  for  sale  or  sold  by  appli¬ 
cant  on  commission?  If  so,  state 
plaintiff’s  name  and  residence  and  the 
nature  of  such  action  or  proceeding. 


For  a  time  some  of  the  commission 
men  tried  to  make  it  appear  that  they 
would  not  apply  for  a  license  under  the 
law.  We  think,  however,  that  most  of 
them  will  do  so,  for  a  failure  to  apply 
for  such  a  license  under  the  circumstances 
would  be  construed  by  most  shippers  and 
farmers  as  evidence  that  the  applicant 
was  afraid  that  such  a  license  could  not 
be  obtained.  We  believe  this  law  will  be 
honestly  enforced.  While  not  all  that 
we  hoped  for,  it  lays  the  foundation  for 
very  important  legislation,  and  will  in 
time  grow  into  a  very  useful  law.  The 
first  step  of  all  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
is  to  prevent  if  possible  the  fakes  and 
the  snides  from  obtaining  any  license. 
Any  facts  of  dishonest  dealing  with  New 
York  Commission  men  should  be  sent  at 
once  to  Honorable  Calvin  J.  Huson. 
Albany,  New  York.  The  time  to  do  such 
things  most  effectively  is  before  the 
licenses  are  issued,  and  any  case  of 
dishonesty  should  be  promptly  reported 
nowr. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

DOMESTIC. — Several  people  were 
killed  and  thousands  of  dollars  in  damage 
done  to  live  stock  and  farm  buildings  by 
a  terrific  wind,  rain  and  hail  storm 
which  swept  over  central  Kentucky  June 
1.  Tobacco  growers  will  probably  suffer 
the  greatest  loss,  as  the  plants  set  out 
the  previous  week  were  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed.  Grains  were  beaten  down  and 
totally  ruined  and  hundreds  of  cattle 
were  killed.  Lightning  destroyed  many 
farm  buildings  and  caused  the  burning  of 
miles  of  timberland  on  the  hillsides. 

One  of  the  largest  lists  of  steerage 
passengers  brought  to  Newr  York  this 
year  arrived  June  2  from  Rotterdam 
on  the  IIolland-Ameriean  liner  Nieuw 
Amsterdam.  She  carried  2.042  aliens, 
most  of  whom  are  from  Poland.  It  was 
expected  that  30.000  immigrants  would 
arrive  at  New'  York  during  the  week 
following  this  date. 

June  2  Governor  Sulzer  signed  a  bill 
establishing  a  negro  regiment  in  New 
York  City  as  part  of  the  National  Guard. 

Edward  Payson  Weston,  the  veteran 
pedestrian,  started  on  a  walk  of  over 
1,400  miles  June  2,  leaving  New  York 
for  Minneapolis. 

Matamoras,  opposite  Brownsville, 
Texas,  fell  June  3  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mexican  rebels  under  Gen.  Lucio  Blanco 
with  1,000  troopers.  As  the  rebels  circled 
in  many  Federals  deserted  and  swam 
the  river  to  Brownsville.  Some  bullets 
fell  on  American  territory  and  several 
were  wounded  on  this  side  of  the  line. 
The  rebels  with  bombs  set  fire  to  sev¬ 
eral  places  in  Matamoras.  A  railroad 
bridge  between  the  Mexican  and  Ameri¬ 
can  towns  was  set  on  fire. 

TV  AS  HIN(  iTON. — The  sub-committee 
on  finance  of  the  Senate  has  decided  that 
Hour  and  meats  shall  remain  on  the  free 
list  as  in  the  Underwood  bill.  At  the 
same  time  the  sub-committee  holds  that 
the  raw  materials  that  enter  into  their 
production — wheat  and  oats,  and  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs — will  enter  the  LTnited 
States  market  free.  In  the  Underwood 
bill  as  it  stands  now  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs  are  taxed  10  per  cent,  and  wheat 
and  oats  10  cents  a  bushel.  Thus  the 
demand  of  the  Northwestern  millers  that 
the  duties  on  grains  and  the  duty  on 
flour  be  “equalized”  has  been  now  met 
by  making  both  free.  In  like  manner 
there  has  been  an  equalization  as  regards 
live  stock  and  meats  by  putting  them 
both  on  the  free  list. 

Charges  that  Frank  II.  Hitchcock,  as 
Postmaster-General  in  the  Taft  Admin¬ 
istration,  made  misleading  reports  in¬ 
tending  to  show  that  the  Department 
had  attained  a  condition  of  self-support 
were  set  forth  in  a  report  made  public 
May  31  by  Postmaster-General  Burleson. 
This  report,  which  is  based  on  an  in¬ 
vestigation  made  by  Mr.  Burleson’s  as¬ 
sistants.  charges  that  Hitchcock  with¬ 
held  promotions,  allowed  vacancies  to  go 
unfilled  to  the  detriment  of  the  service 
and  made  a  deficit  of  $750,000  appear  to 
be  a  surplus.  The  report  charges  in 
effect  that  the  general  morale  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  postal  service  was  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  a  ruthlessly  enforced  policy  of 
false  economy  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
presenting  a  showing  of  self-maintenance. 
It  is  charged  that  after  this  end  was 
attained,  just  before  the  inauguration  of 
the  new  Administration,  this  policy  was 
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reversed,  long  standing  vacancies  were 
filled,  postponed  promotions  made  and 
commitments  to  fixed  charges  for  long 
terms  were  assumed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  saddle  the  Wilson  administration  with 
greatly  increased  expenses  for  months  and 
possibly  years  to  come. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Ameri¬ 
can  Peony  Society’s  annual  convention 
and  exhibition  will  be  held  this  year  in 
connection  with  the  Ohio  Horticultural 
Society  at  the  Grays  Armory,  Cleveland, 
June  12-14. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  Gipsy  moth  and  the 
Brown-tail  moth  into  sections  of  .the 
United  States  outside  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States,  to  extend  the  present  quar¬ 
antine  lines  in  New  England  beyond 
those  indicated  in  notice  of  quarantine 
No.  4,  to  cover  the  extension,  during  the 
year,  of  the  known  range  of  these  two 
insects.  In  compliance  with  section  8 
of  the  Plant  Quarantine  Act  of  August 
20.  1912,  a  public  hearing  will  be  held 
at  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  at  10  o’clock  a.  m.,  June 
12,  1913,  in  order  that  all  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  extension  of  these  quarantine 
lines  may  be  heard. 

The  thirty-first  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Seed  Trade  Association 
will  be  held  in  Cleveland.  O.,  June  24-26, 
1913,  with  headquarters  at  the  new  Hotel 
Statler. 


MICHIGAN  FRUIT  OUTLOOK. 

I  expect  this  will  be  a  banner  year  for 
fruit  in  this  section.  It  is  possible  that 
sweet  cherries  have  been  slightly  dam¬ 
aged  and  strawberries  back  from  the 
lake  have  been  hurt  somewhat,  but  out¬ 
side  of  this  there  has  been  no  damage 
reported.  j.  e.  m. 

Manistee  County. 

May  26.  Prospects  for  the  best  crop 
we  ever  have  had  of  all  kinds  of  fruit 
and  berries.  Everything  full  of  buds 
and  blossoms.  c.  H.  c. 

Benzie  County. 

May  25.  Some  small  fruits  were 
seriously  injured  but  late  strawberries 
are  coming  on  well.  Early  apples  were 
badly  hurt,  but  late  blooming,  such  as 
Spy,  will  be  good.  Pears,  cherries  and 
plums  are  badly  injured.  Fruit  in  fav¬ 
orable  locations  will  be  a  good  crop  if 
nothing  more  goes  wrong,  but  in  all  of 
the  low  land  fruit  will  be  scarce. 

Kent  County.  l.  j.  p. 

Apples  are  SO  per  cent,  of  normal ; 
pears,  60 ;  peaches,  25 ;  plums,  75 ;  cher¬ 
ries,  sour,  80 :  sweet,  25 ;  strawberries, 
75.  Other  small  fruits  normal.  Grapes, 
25  per  cent.  e.  h. 

Allegan  County. 

May  27.  The  apple  crop  will  be  fully 
equal  to  last  year’s  unless  the  recent 
cold  weather  has  affected  it  so  much 
that  it  drops  badly  during  June.  Not 
much  other  fruit  raised  here  commercially 
but  what  there  is  has  set  full.  Straw¬ 
berries  but  slightly  injured.  a.  m.  b. 

Lapeer  County. 

May  26.  The  cherry  crop  of  the 
Grand  Traverse  country  is  practically 
safe.  Around  Grand  Rapids,  on  the 
higher  lands,  the  peach,  pear  and  apple 
crops  will  be  very  satisfactory.  Plums 
and  sour  cherries  will  be  fair  crops. 

Ingham  County.  o.  K.  w. 

Prospect  is  for  a  fair  crop  of  fruit 
of  all  kinds.  The  cold  weather  hurt 
some  of  the  blossoms  on  cherry  and 
peach  trees  in  low  places.  Baldwin 
apple  will  be  a  light  crop.  Wealthy, 
Greening,  Snow,  Roxbury,  Russet, 
Duchess,  Wagener,  are  all  setting  for  a 
full  crop.  e.  o.  l. 

Grand  Traverse  County. 

May  26.  Some  of  the  fruit  was  dam¬ 
aged  by  frost  but  I  think  there  is  enough 
for  a  full  crop.  Wheat  does  not  look 
as  well  as  it  ought  to  at  this  season  but 
will  make  a  fair  crop.  Grass  is  good. 
Most  of  the  corn  is  planted  but  comes  up 
slowly.  Peas  are  doing  well.  j.  o. 

Newaygo  County. 

May  31.  The  prospect  for  strawberries 
is  about  50  per  cent. ;  apples.  75  ;  peaches, 
plums,  sour  cherries,  70;  hay  and  grain. 
60  to  70.  Too  cold  and  wet.  Half  of 
the  oats  not  sown ;  no  corn  and  very  few 
potatoes  planted.  w.  n. 

Menominee  County. 

Do  not  think  that  frost  injured  us  any. 
Some  early  cherries  affected.  I  am  more 
afraid  of  the  cold,  wet  weather  at  bloom¬ 
ing  time.  A.  L.  H. 

Manistee  County. 

Peaches  killed  by  freeze  of  May  10-11, 
with  the  exception  of  near  the  lake,  about 
30  per  cent,  of  a  crop  left.  Grapes 
badly  hurt  in  sections.  Early  apples 
also  hurt,  about  75  per  cent,  of  a  crop 
left.  Late  apples  will  be  about  SO  per 
cent,  of  a  crop ;  pears,  50  per  cent,  of  a 
crop.  Early  strawberries  hurt  badly. 

Berrien  County.  c.  a.  p. 

May  28.  Though  we  had  severe  freez¬ 
ing  three  nights  in  succession  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  apples  are  good.  No  peaches 
to  speak  of ;  very  few  plums ;  not  many 
cherries,  but  more  pears.  All  early 
strawberries  were  killed  but  late  varieties 
will  give  a  fair  crop.  r.  a.  r. 

Van  Buren  County. 

May  29.  Prospects  for  fruit  in  our 
county  are  very  fine.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  north  half  more  particularly,  but  it 
is  largely  true  of  this  whole  region.  No 


frost  damage  to  anything  worth  men¬ 
tioning.  Everything  promises  for  a  fine 
season.  a.  b. 

Leelanau  County. 

May  30.  Peaches,  pears,  plums  and 
cherries  all  frozen ;  grapes,  about  three- 
fourths  frozen ;  strawberries,  about  one- 
half  frozen ;  apples,  from  80  to  90  per 
cent,  killed.  s.  L.  w. 

Van  Buren  County. 

May  29.  The  frost  did  great  damage 
to  fruit  in  this  vicinity.  Peaches  nearly 
all  killed.  Pears  and  plums  badly  hurt ; 
early  apples,  one-half  crop ;  late  apples, 
especially  Baldwins,  we  think  will  be 
good  except  that  the  latter  variety  had 
rather  light  bloom.  j.  c.  J. 

Van  Buren  County. 

May  29.  The  prospect  for  fruit  in  this 
section  is  very  good.  Apples,  pears, 
plums  and  sour  cherries  will  be  a  normal 
crop ;  peaches  and  sweet  cherries  will  be 
light  owing  to  the  hard  freeze  of  May  9. 
Peaches  on  the  high  rolling  land  are  all 
right.  N.  m.  h. 

Oceana  County. 

May  28.  The  prospects  of  fruit  are 
reasonably  good.  Near  the  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Grand  Traverse  Bay  the  frost 
has  touched  only  slightly.  Cherries  are 
promising.  Apple  trees  are  in  full  blos¬ 
som  in  most  orchards.  Peaches  look 
promising.  In  the  inland  frost  has 
touched  here  and  there.  Oats  and  wheat 
are  fair.  Grass  and  pasturage  is  re¬ 
tarded  ;  rain  enough  so  far.  j.  j.  m. 

Leelanau  County. 

May  26.  The  peach  crop  here  has 
been  hurt  quite  seriously,  some  orchards 
have  fairly  good  crops,  others  none  at 
all.  Present  indications  are  for  about 
a  15  per  cent.  crop.  The  frost  of  May 
9  hurt  the  plums,  cherries,  pears  and 
early  apples  some.  Late  apples  promise 
very  well.  The  strawberry  crop  will  be 
light  but  gooseberries  and  currants  good. 
Grapes  have  not  been  seriously  injured. 

Van  Buren  County.  f.  a.  w. 

May  27.  The  frost  of  May  9-10 
killed  most  of  the  sweet  cherries,  in¬ 
jured  the  sour  cherries  about  one-fourth. 
Plums  and  pears  are  uninjured  on  high 
land.  Some  peach  orchards  badly  killed 
and  others  on  no  more  favorable  locations 
will  have  nearly  a  full  crop.  Apples  in 
good  condition,  except  on  low  land. 
Strawberries  on  low  land,  or  where 
not  protected  by  mulch,  badly 
injured.  Prospects  for  raspberries 
and  blackberries  good.  Grapes  hurt,  ex¬ 
cept  on  highest  land.  Season  backward ; 
not  much  corn  planted  yet.  Oats  grow¬ 
ing  slowly ;  also  meadows  and  pasture. 
Wheat  and  rye  doing  well,  except  where 
injured  by  Winter.  o.  f.  w. 

Muskegon  County. 

May  27.  Bloom  on  the  apple,  pear, 
cherry  and  plum  is  excessive.  The  freeze 
of  May  9-10  hurt  the  strawberry  crop 
30  per  cent.  Raspberries  and  blackberries 
promise  well.  Peach  bloom  heavy. 

Benzie  County.  w.  G.  V. 

May  27.  The  freeze  in  May  hit  me 
very  hard,  ruining  my  grapes,*  cherries, 
early  apples  and  peaches.  That  is  gen¬ 
eral  around  Eaton  Rapids,  but  I  found  no 
damage  to  apples  in  orchards  at  Delhi, 
Grand  Ledge  and  Coldwater.  Prospects 
are  for  very  heavy  crop  of  Spy  and 
Greening  but  light  crop  of  Baldwin. 
Great  damage  is  reported  to  fruits  all 
over  the  State.  I  am  putting  the  spray 
material  on  in  clouds.  While  the  bloom 
was  very  heavy  on  apples  all  over,  the 
freeze  and  bad  weather  conditions  since, 
and  the  prices  last  year,  rather  dis¬ 
couraged  spraying,  so  I  don’t  think  there 
is  as  much  being  done.  I  predict  a  light 
crop  of  apples  generally  and  fruit  of  all 
kinds.  x.  A.  F. 

Eaton  County. 

May  26.  Prospects  for  all  kinds  of 
fruit  are  at  present  fine.  No  damage  by 
frosts  except  to  strawberries.  There  are 
no  large  commercial  orchards  of  any  kind 
of  fruit  hero,  but  farmers  are  paying  more 
attention  to  spraying  and  general  care 
than  ever  before.  About  the  usual  acre¬ 
age  of  potatoes  is  being  planted  ;  perhaps 
more  early  potatoes  have  been  planted 
than  before.  The  price  has  held  near 
40  cents  for  the  whole  season  ;  they  are 
now  briuging  about  75  cents.  The  sea¬ 
son  is  rather  dry,  cold  and  backward. 

Montcalm  County.  e.  w.  l. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  go 
about  the  State  much,  so  that  I  could  re¬ 
port  on  the  prospects  in  Michigan  gen¬ 
erally,  but  can  only  speak  from  what  I 
have  seen  in  a  limited  area  in  Kent 
County.  Sweet  cherries,  crop  very  short, 
frost.  Sour  cherries  blossomed  full,  but 
cold  weather  prevented  pollenizatiou,  so 
crop  will  be  short  generally,  not  over  50 
per  cent.  Enough  Japan  plums  survived 
to  make  a  fair  crop ;  European  plums 
40  per  cent.  Apples  promise  well,  with 
the  exception  of  Ben  Davis.  Peaches  a 
failure.  Grapes  on  good  location,  not 
much  injured  by  freeze  of  May  10;  lower 
locations  suffered  much.  Some  vineyards 
do  not  show  a  green  sprout.  These  may 
send  out  adventitious  buds,  and  may  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  if  Fall  frosts  hold  out  long 
enough.  The  gooseberry  crop  is  only  fair, 
injury  both  from  frost  and  cold  weather. 
Currants  look  well  and  promise  a  good 
crop  of  excellent  quality.  Worms  are 
bothering  much  and  will  get  the  leaves 
unless  sprayed  persistently.  Strawber¬ 
ries  were  thought  to  be  an  entire  failure, 
but  are  showing  lots  of  apparently  good 
blossoms  now.  j.  p.  MUNSON. 

President  Mich.  State  Uort.  Society. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 

SENTINEL. 

Perhaps  God  thinks  you  strong  enough 
to  wait, 

To  stand  on  guard  when  Death  unbars 
the  gate, 

And  guide  the  faltering  steps  of  those 
who  go 

Into  the  darkness — those  who  love  you 
so ! 

Although  you  fain  would  turn  and  enter, 
too, 

You  still  must  face  the  work  you  have 
to  do, 

And  stand  beside  the  gate  till  all  have 
passed, 

And  you  are  free  to  follow  them  at  last. 
Then  count  yourself,  beyond  your  dear 
ones,  blest 

That  you  may  hold  the  light  for  all  the 
rest. 

— Mary  A.  Buttles. 

* 

Sometimes  it  is  desired  to  bleach  a 
faded  linen  or  lawn  skirt  or  dress  to 
make  it  white.  To  do  this  wash  very 
clean,  using  extra  strong  suds,  then  boil 
in  water  containing  a  heaping  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  cream  of  tartar  to  each  gallon. 
Boil  for  half  an  hour ;  if  not  white  boil 
longer.  Be  sure  there  is  plenty  of  water 
in  the  boiler,  so  that  the  material  is  well 
covered.  Rinse  in  two  waters  after  boil¬ 
ing,  and  then  dry  in  strong  sunlight  be¬ 
fore  ironing. 

* 

In  contrast  with  our  present  belief  in 
cold  water  an  English  herbal  published 
in  1529  states  that  .  “many  folke  that 
hath  bathed  them  in  colde  water  have 
dyed  or  they  came  home,”  while  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  drinking  nature’s  beverage  is  point¬ 
ed  out  in  the  assertion  that  “it  is  un- 
possyble  for  them  that  drynketh  over- 
moche  water  in  theyr  youth  to  come  to  ye 
aege  that  God  ordeyned  them.”  Con¬ 
demned  alike  as  a  beverage  and  a  bath, 
cold  water  held  a  very  meager  place  in 
mediaeval  domestic  economy. 

* 

We  have,  more  than  once,  warned 
women  readers  against  so-called  clairvoy¬ 
ants,  fortune-tellers  or  “seeresses.”  Their 
business  is  illegal,  although  freely  adver¬ 
tised  in  many  papers,  especially  those 
read  largely  by  working  people.  There 
is,  however,  a  darker  side  to  this  form 
of  swindle.  Recent  investigations  in  this 
city  bring  out  the  fact  that  these  “clair¬ 
voyants”  are  very  often  in  the  pay  of  the 
very  vilest  class  of  social  parasites — the 
men  who  find  their  victims  among  igno¬ 
rant  or  inexperienced  girls.  It  is  very 
easy  for  the  “clairvoyant”  to  learn  all 
about  a  girl,  whether  she  is  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  life  where  she  has  little  protec¬ 
tion,  and  by  predicting  some  wonderful 
future  for  her,  and  describing  some  man 
she  will  meet  later,  a  web  of  villainy  is 
drawn  about  the  unhappy  girl,  from 
which  there  is  small  chance  of  escape. 
We  cannot  warn  women  and  girls  too  em¬ 
phatically  to  shun  any  communication 
with  these  allies  of  the  powers  that  prey. 
* 

Several  recent  cases  of  poisoning  with 
bichloride  of  mercury  taken  by  mistake 
remind  us  that  no  poison  should  ever  be 
kept  where  it  may  be  mistaken  for  some 
common  household  remedy ;  indeed,  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate  seems  entirely  too  dan¬ 
gerous  for  common  household  use.  It 
may  well  be  remembered,  however,  that 
there  is  a  simple  household  antidote  usu¬ 
ally  at  hand.  The  white  of  an  egg,  swal¬ 
lowed  soon  after  the  corrosive  sublimate, 
followed  by  a  teaspoonful  of  mustard  in 
a  glass  of  tepid  water,  is  likely  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  effectual.  Some  doctors  are  urg¬ 
ing  legislation  that  would  compel  the 
making  of  such  dangerous  tablets  in  dia¬ 
mond  shape,  instead  of  the  customary 
round  form,  and  surely  there  ought  to  be 
some  distinguishing  trait  about  these  too- 
much-alike  drugs.  But  there  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  careless  handling  of  dangerous 
drugs,  and  it  is  far  better  to  be  careful 
to  the  point  of  fussiness  than  to  hold  the 
memory  of  a  preventable  tragedy,  due  to 
carelessness  alone. 

* 

A  PLAIN  omelet  sprinkled  liberally  with 
grated  cheese  and  surrounded  by  savory 
tomato  sauce  will  be  enjoyed,  and  will 
be  found  an  appetizing  supper  dish.  A 
baked  cheese  omelet,  which  may  be  more 
properly  called  a  cheese  souflle,  is  made 
as  follows :  Have  ready  a  very  scant 
pint  of  milk,  four  large  eggs,  one  very 
heaping  tablespoonful  of  flour,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  Let  the  milk  stand  on  the  stove 


until  it  reaches  the  boiling  point.  Cream 
the  butter  and  flour  together  in  a  little 
pan  on  the  stove.  Then  beat  the  paste 
into  the  milk,  taking  care  that  no  lumps 
form.  Let  the  mixture  cook  for  five  min¬ 
utes,  stirring  constantly.  Then  remove 
this  creamy  sauce  from  the  fire.  Let  it 
become  cold  and  beat  in  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs.  Whip  the  whites  to  as  stiff  a  froth 
as  possible  and  fold  them  through  the 
mixture.  Pour  this  omelet  into  a  but¬ 
tered  dish  and  sprinkle  the  top  thickly 
with  grated  cheese.  Put  the  dish  into 
the-  oven  and  let  its  contents  bake  in  a 
hot  oven  until  solid.  This  usually  takes 
about  half  an  hour. 


Woman’*  Work  at  Home. 

Do  you  know  of  any  work  that  a 
woman  could  do  at  home?  I  could  not 
go  out  canvassing,  for  I  have  a  small 
baby.  I  am  handy  at  fancy  work,  but 
am  not  in  a  position  to  do  any  other  sew¬ 
ing.  E.  L.  K. 

This  question  is  almost  impossible  to 
answer.  The  one  thing  the  inquirer  re¬ 
fers  to  is  being  “handy  at  fancy  work.” 
Where  such  work  is  sold  commercially  it 
demands  perfection  of  finish  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  provide  a  regular  output — not  little 
odd  lots.  There  are  skilled  outside  work¬ 
ers  who  do  such  things;  for  example,  two 
women  in  one  small  New  York  town  do 
the  sample  embroideries  for  a  great  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  embroidery  silk,  but  they  are 
highly  skilled,  and  devote  their  whole 
time  to  it.  Firms  selling  such  work 
would  require  samples  and  assurance  of 
the  worker’s  ability  ;  they  give  out  some 
work,  while  some  is  done  in  their  own 
workrooms.  Crocheting  and  knitting  is 
very  poorly  paid,  largely  because  so  many 
women  do  it  for  pocket  money.  One 
manufacturer  testified  at  a  hearing  in 
this  city  that  he  paid  50  cents  a  dozen 
pairs  for  crocheting  bedroom  slippers. 

Our  first  advice  is  to  look  for  local 
needs  which  may  be  supplied ;  they  may 
seem  humble,  and  yet  lead  to  something 
worth  while.  In  a  town  where  there  are 
factory  or  railroad  employes,  both  men 
and  women,  there  is  often  a  demand  for 
some  one  to  mend  their  clothes,  such 
work  usually  being  given  out  by  laun¬ 
dries.  In  every  small  town  there  is  a 
chance  for  some  one  who  will  take  care 
of  small  children  while  their  mothers  are 
out.  In  our  own  locality  several  “moth¬ 
er’s  helpers”  go  out  to  care  for  children 
while  their  mothers  go  shopping  or  at¬ 
tend  their  regular  card  parties,  and  while 
a  woman  with  a  small  baby  could  not  go 
out  she  could  take  young  children  at 
home  in  this  way.  Of  course  people  used 
to  do  this  for  “neighborliness” ;  nowa¬ 
days  they  are  paid  for  it.  Various  forms 
of  cooking,  baking  and  candy-making  are 
also  practical. 

What  we  say  here  may  not  sound  very 
encouraging,  but  a  woman  who  can  only 
give  a  small  part  of  her  time,  in  her  own 
home,  to  some  handicraft,  is  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  She  must  either  supply  a 
local  need,  or  do  something  better  than 
a  factory  worker  can  do  it.  Then,  to 
supply  a  constant  demand,  a  group  of 
workers  must  be  brought  together,  with 
a  business  manager  who  will  seek  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  what  they  make,  and  also  stand¬ 
ardize  the  goods.  Such  plans  are  worked 
out  in  many  places;  in  Minnesota  Indian 
women  make  beautiful  lace  under  the 
management  of  mission  teachers ;  hooked 
rugs,  hand-woven  bedspreads  and  bas¬ 
ketry  are  thus  made  in  New  England  and 
the  South.  In  Great  Britain  a  number 
of  “cottage  industries”  are  fostered — 
lace,  homespun  woolens,  hand-woven 
silks,  fine  knitting,  etc.,  and  many  women 
of  rank  use  their  influence  to  advertise 
such  goods. 

There  is  always  a  chance  for  a  clever 
home  worker  to  plan  something  original 
— some  quaint  little  trifle  suitable  for  a 
gift  or  favor,  w'here  inexpensive  material 
is  so  cleverly  used  that  it  takes  the  pub¬ 
lic  fancy.  Getting  a  start  is  the  chief 
thing,  and  we  should  like  to  hear  from 
women  who  are  now  solving  this  prob¬ 
lem,  and  can  offer  ideas  that  will  be 
helpful  to  their  working  sisters. 


My  mind  lets  go  a  thousand  things 
Like  dates  of  wars  and  deaths  of  kings, 
And  yet  recalls  the  very  hour — 

’Twas  noon  by  yonder  village  tower, 

And  on  the  last  blue  noon  in  May — 

The  wind  came  briskly  up  this  way, 
Crisping  the  brook  beside  the  road ; 
Then,  pausing  here,  set  down  its  load 
Of  pine  scents,  and  shook  listlessly, 

Two  petals  from  that  wild  rose  tree. 

— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7612  corset  cover 
with  straight  upper  edge,  34  to  42  bust, 
especially  adapted  to  embroidery.  7S27 
draped  negligee,  34  to  42  bust.  7170 


princesse  slip,  34  to  44  bust.  7825  closed 
drawers  for  misses  and  small  women,  14, 
1G  and  18  years.  7S14  combination  cor¬ 
set  cover,  drawers  and  petticoat,  34  to  44 
bust. 

The  second  group  includes  0775  girl’s 
apron,  8  to  14  years.  7143  child’s  apron, 
2  to  8  years.  7048  fancy  tucked  aprons, 


one  size.  7264  work  apron,  small  34  or 
30,  medium  38  or  40,  large  42  or  44  bust. 
7521  two-piece  apron,  22,  24  and  20 
waist.  Price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 


Canned  Fish  and  Chicken ;  Nova 
Scotia  Bacon. 

I  canned  some  potted  mackerel  last 
August,  cooked  the  same  way  you  describe 
for  kippered  fish,  leaving  the  onion  out. 
We  think  it  very  nice  as  a  relish  with 
bread  and  butter  for  supper  or  luncheon, 
but  for  cooking  in  the  jars  I  prefer  the 
washboiler  instead  of  the  oven,  using  a 
thin  wooden  rack  which  I  made  purposely 
to  fit  the  bottom  of  boiler,  or  a  wire 
cake  cooler.  A  milk  carrier  such  as 
milk  men  use  is  good,  as  the  jars  fit  in 
and  all  can  be  lifted  out  very  easily. 
The  lish  or  the  chicken  is  very  handy 
to  have  on  hand  for  unexpected  com¬ 
pany. 

I  would  like  to  ask  how  the  Nova 
Scotia  or  New  Brunswick  people  cure 
their  bacon  ;  have  been  told  it  was  dif¬ 
ferent  and  nicer  than  ours.  It  may  be 
cured  with  spices  and  sugar  in  some 
way.  I  am  expecting  to  have  some  to 


cure  this  Fall  and  would  like  to  know 
if  there  is  anything  better  than  our  way. 

For  canned  chicken,  one  weighing  about 
five  pounds  fits  into  a  quart  jar  very 
nicely,  either  a  hen  or  rooster.  It  can 
be  boiled  whole  or  cut  up  and  boiled 
same  as  for  fricassee.  I  prefer  boiling 
it  whole.  Cook  until  tender  as  you 
would  for  the  table.  Add  Salt  to  suit 
the  taste  when  nearly  done.  Let  stand 
in  liquid  it  is  cooked  in  until  nearly  cool, 
then  with  the  hand  lift  on  to  a  platter 
and  disjoint  it  (I  skin  it,  but  it  is  not 
necessary),  slipping  out  the  bones  with¬ 
out  breaking  the  pieces,  which  can  be 
very  easily  done  when  warm.  Slip  the 
separate  pieces  into  the  jar,  the  breast 
first  (whole)  the  bone  taken  out,  leaving 
the  lucky  bone  in  to  show  from  the 
outside  of  the  jar,  next  the  two  second 
joints.  Those  bones  can  be  left  in  if 
wished,  also  the  drumstick  bones.  The 
wings,  gizzard,  liver  and  odd  pieces  of 
meat  I  pack  in  center  of  jar,  so  as  to 
have  nice  whole  pieces  show  from  the 
outside,  and  then  fill  the  jar  up  with 
the  liquid  it  was  boiled  in,  put  on  cover, 
but  not  fastened  down  tight,  set  in 
kettle  or  boiler  in  cold  water,  with  rack 
under  the  jars,  and  boil  an  hour.  Take 
out,  fasten  the  cover  down  tight.  When 
cool  the  liquid  will  be  a  clear  jelly.  I 
do  not  put  in  the  neck,  back  or  rib 
bones.  The  liquid  and  odd  pieces  of 
bone  and  meat  left  over  makes  a  gravy 
for  dinner.  I  am  going  to  try  some 
in  two-quart  jars  and  put  in  all  the 
bones  and  liquid.  Two  or  three  days 
after  I  test  the  jar  by  taking  off  the 
clamp,  but  have  had  no  trouble  about 
its  keeping.  I  use  an  ordinary  glass- 
top  fruit  jar.  I  have  also  canned  roast 
chicken,  but  it  doesn’t  look  quite  as 
nice  as  the  boiled.  I  have  a  few  jars 
of  both  now  that  I  put  up  last  Fall. 

ANNA  D.  LOVERIXG. 

R.  N.-Y. — Who  can  tell  us  just  how 
Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick  cures 
bacon?  Perhaps  the  difference  is  chiefly 
due  to  breed  and  feed,  as  British  taste 
prefers  a  bacon  rather  than  lard  hog, 
with  less  Indian  corn  in  the  finishing 
ration,  we  believe. 


Rhubarb  Recipes. 

Rhubarb  Marmalade. — Boil  four  or¬ 
anges,  one  lemon  sliced,  until  tender,  then 
chop  very  fine,  take  the  water  and  cook 
three  pounds  rhubarb  15  minutes,  then 
add  the  chopped  orange  and  lemon  (do 
not  peel  any  of  the  fruit,  wash  it),  then 
take  measure  for  measure  of  fruit  and 
sugar,  return  to  stove,  let  simmer  about 
one  hour,  put  it  in  pint  cans  or  jelly 
cups  and  cover  with  paraffin.  This  is 
delicious. 

In  cooking  rhubarb  for  sauce  try  it 
this  way:  Wash  and  remove  the  ends, 
do  not  peel,  but  use  a  sharp  knife  and 
cut  in  small  pieces.  Place  it  in  a  granite 
basin  about  half  full,  cover  with  plenty 
of  sugar,  then  cover  with  a  lid  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  about  15  or  20  min¬ 
utes.  The  water  from  washing  it  will 
be  moisture  enough.  This  is  better  than 
stewing  it  on  the  stove;  it  has  a  rich 
flavor.  I  cook  it  this  way  and  can  it;  it 
makes  nice  sauce  for  Winter. 

One-crust  Pie. — Line  a  deep  pie  tin 
with  pie  crust,  then  take  two  cups  cooked 
rhubarb,  one  cup  brown  sugar,  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  tablespoonful  cornstarch, 
one-quarter  teaspoon  ginger,  a  little  lemon 
extract,  and  put  in  the  shell  and  bake. 
AYhen  done,  have  the  whites  of  eggs 
beaten  to  a  stiff  froth  with  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  sugar  and  spread  on  top,  re¬ 
turn  to  oven  just  enough  to  set.  You 
will  find  this  extra  nice. 

For  shortcake  I  cook  rhubarb  in  the 
oven  as  for  sauce,  and  make  rich  baking 
powder  biscuits,  split  them,  put  them  on 
pie  plates,  and  serve  rhubarb  sauce  over. 
We  like  it  better  than  two-crust  pie  be¬ 
cause  it  gets  soggy.  Try  beating  an  egg 
and  pouring  it  over  the  rhubarb  before 
you  put  on  the  top  crust  in  making  a 
two-crust  pie.  MBS.  c. 


Chicken  Feather  Pillows. — I  note 
that  you  have  an  inquiry  as  to  using 
chicken  feathers  for  pillows.  I  used  to 
know  an  old  lady  who  saved  all  her 
chicken  feathers  to  make  pillows.  8 he 
was  old  and  weak,  but  willing,  and  would 
sit  out  in  a  comfortable  place  with  her 
feathers  and  stripped  them,  that  is  skin¬ 
ning  the  feather  from  each  side  ot  the 
quill.  An  old  negro  woman  who  worked 
for  me  several  years  ago,  thought  us 
wasteful  white  folks  because  we  threw 
out  all  the  chicken  feathers.  8he  had 
at  one  time  worked  for  some  Russian 
Jews,  and  they  stripped  all  their  feathers. 
Feathers  after  stripping  should  be  sewed 
in  a  tick  and  weighted  down  in  a  large 
pot  and  boiled  for  several  hours,  and 
then  the  tick  hung  in  the  air  to  dry, 
which  takes  a  couple  of  weeks.  "  e 
have  had  all  the  duck  down  we  needed 
for  pillows,  so  have  never  tried  the 
chicken  feathers,  and,  if  any  one  has 
anything  else  to  do,  the  stripping  would 
hardly  be  justified.  If  you  wish  to  make 
a  small  quantity  of  feathers  go  as  far 
as  possible,  by  sitting  in  a  good  current 
of  air  in  the  yard,  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  how  far  a  small  lot  will  go. 

Alabama.  M.  A.  P. 
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Some  Possibilities  of  Rose  Petals. 

Part  II. 

Rose  petals  may  cater  to  our  sense 
of  taste  as  well  as  to  that  of  smell,  for 
exquisite  odor  may  be  captured  and  made 
use  of  for  flavorings.  Gather  the  petals 
when  free  from  dew  or  rain,  put  them 
through  the  food-grinder  and  add  to  each 
cup  of  them  two  cups  of  granulated 
sugar.  Mix  well,  pack  in  a  glass  jar, 
cover  closely  and  let  stand  five  or  six 
weeks.  The  clear  liquid  that  forms  on 
!hc  top  may  be  poured  off  and  bottled 
for  use  in  flavoring  creams,  ices,  light 
sauces,  etc.  The  solid  part  may  be 
used  in  pies,  cakes  and  puddings,  two 
tablespoons  mixed  with  the  sliced  apple 
for  a  pudding  or  pie  gives  a  flavor  that 
nothing  else  can  furnish. 

Rose  conserve  is  made  by  putting  in 
a  glass  jar  alternate  layers  of  sugar  and 
fresh  rose  petals  until  the  jar  is  filled, 
using  sugar  for  the  top  layer. 

Cover  closely  and  wrap  in  a  double 
thickness  of  heavy  paper.  Keep  in  a 
cool  place  three  months.  This  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  whipped  cream, 
water  ices,  and  ices  for  puddings. 

To  make  rose  jam  run  fresh  petals 
through  the  food-grinder,  using  the  finest 
knife,  mix  with  an  equal  amount  of  sugar 
and  boil  about  25  minutes,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  For  each  pint  of  the  mixture 
make  a  syrup  using  one  cup  of  sugar 
to  one-half  cup  of  water  and  boil  slowly 
twenty  minutes.  Add  the  rose  mixture 
and  when  it  boils  up  pour  into  jelly 
glasses.  Bread  spread  lightly  with  but¬ 
ter  and  a  very  thin  coat  of  the  rose 
jam  make  the  daintiest  of  sandwiches. 

The  latest  fad,  however,  in  the  use 
of  rose  petals,  here  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  in  making  rose  beads — yes,  genuine 
rose  beads,  the  product  of  an  art  cen¬ 
turies  old,  has  been  revived  and  every¬ 
body  from  the  gray-haired  grandmother 
down  to  the  tiny  tot,  has  her  string 
of  rose  beads.  There  is  nothing  richer 
or  daintier  in  beads  than  one  of  these 
necklaces,  for  they  have  the  lasting 
delicious  odor  of  the  fragrant  rose 
petals.  Any  girl  who  can  get  the  petals 
can  make  rose  beads  if  she  is  at  all 
patient  and  painstaking. 

Gather  the  petals  when  free  from 
moisture,  say  a  10-pound  pail  packed  full, 
put  them  through  the  food-grinder 
at  least  six  times.  Hunt  up  an  old 
rusty  kettle  or  pail,  the  rustier  the  better, 
rub  it  vigorously  so  there  will  be  no 
loose  pieces  of  rust  then  plaster  the 
rose  pulp  over  the  bottom  and  sides, 
about  one-half  inch  in  thickness,  cover 
and  set  away  in  a  cool  place  for  two 
days,  when  you  will  find  that  the  rust 
is  turning  the  pulp  black.  Put  it 
through  the  food-grinder  again  at  least 
four  times  and  plaster  it  over  the  kettle 
again  and  let  stand  as  before.  Put 
through  the  grinder  again  three  or  four 
times,  the  more  the  better,  and  if  it  is 
a  good  jet  black  it  has  had  enough  of 
the  rust  treatment  and  is  ready  to  be 
formed  into  beads,  provided  it  is  of 
the  right  consistency.  Roll  a  small 
piece  of  the  pulp  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand ;  if  it  makes  a  good  firm  ball  it 
is  all  right;  if  it  cracks  it  is  too  dry 
and  should  be  sprinkled  and  rolled  in  a 
wet  cloth  for  a  few  hours,  and  if  it  is 
too  soft  to  keep  its  shape  well,  the 
pulp  should  be  spread  out  to  dry  a 
little.  To  get  the  beads  the  same  size 
press  the  pulp  through  small  funnel; 
this  will  form  bars  of  the  pulp,  which 
may  be  cut  into  pieces  of  equal  length. 
Roll  the  pieces  in  the  hand  as  children 
make  mud  marbles,  and  shape  with  the 
fingers.  Put  a  pin  straight  through  each 
one  as  you  finish  it  and  stick  the  pin 
upright  in  a  cushion  or  mat,  until  the 
beads  dry,  when  the  pins  may  be  slipped 
out  and  the  beads  are  finished.  String 
on  a  dark  thread  with  about  eight  seed 
beads  between  the  rose  beads.  The 
daintiest  effect  is  produced  by  stringing 
as  follows :  one  rose  bead,  two  steel 
beads,  four  jet  black  beads,  two  steel 
beads,  repeat.  Gold  or  any  preferred 
color  of  seed  beads  may  be  used  iu 
place  of  the  steel  beads.  Keep  iu  a 
covered  box  when  not  wearing  them 
and  their  fragrance  will  last  indefinitely. 

Some  suggestions :  A  drop  or  two  of 
olive  oil  mixed  into  the  pulp  before  it  is 
put  through  the  grinder  the  last  time 
will  give  the  beads  a  glossier  black, 
fhe  smaller  beads  are  much  daintier, 
make  them  so  they  will  be  about  the  size 
of  allspice  berries  after  they  are  dry. 
They  shrink  about  one-half.  Make  some 


very  small  ones  and  combine  with  seed 
beads  to  make  some  of  the  beautiful 
necklaces  worn  so  much.  If  the  grinder 
and  other  utensils  used  when  grinding 
the  pulp  are  washed  at  once,  first  with 
cold  water,  they  will  not  be  stained.  A 
little  oil  rubbed  into  the  hands,  olive 
oil  is  good,  and  then  some  lemon  juice 
will  remove  the  stain  from  fingers. 

If  it  is  not  convenient  to  make  the 
beads  when  you  can  get  the  fresh  petals, 
dry  them  thoroughly  then  make  beads 
at  your  leisure,  by  moistening  the 
petals  before  grinding  them. 

When  only  a  fewr  knew  how  to  make 
rose  beads,  strings  a  yard  long  sold 
for  $25.  But  now  that  “everybody  is 
doing  it,”  they  can  be  bought  much 
cheaper.  Perhaps  some  of  the  eastern 
readers  can  make  some  pin  money. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  a  question.  Perfume  made  by 
distillation  is  the  best.  I  am  told  that 
this  can  be  made  quite  easily  by  means 
of  a  homemade  contrivance.  Can  any 
of  you  tell  us  how?  E.  M.  s. 


Oatmeal  Cookies. 

Will  you  publish  a  reliable  recipe  for 
oatmeal  cookies?  mbs.  g.  b.  k. 

Oatmeal  Cookies. — Cream  three-fourths 
of  a  cupful  of  butter  with  one  cupful 
of  sugar ;  add  two  well-beaten  eggs. 
Sift  three-fourths  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
soda  into  two  cupfuls  of  flour ;  add  one- 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful 
of  cinnamon ;  now  add  to  the  mixture 
two  cupfuls  of  uncooked  rolled  oats  and 
one  scant  cupful  of  chopped  raisins 
sprinkled  with  a  little  flour.  Drop  by 
the  teaspoonful  into  a  greased  pan ;  bake 
in  moderate  oven. 

Oatmeal  Crisps. — One  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  creamed,  one  cup  of  sugar,  added 
gradually;  two  and  one-half  cups  rolled 
oats ;  two  teaspoons  baking  powder  well 
mixed  with  the  oats ;  two  eggs,  well 
beaten,  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt  and  two 
teaspoons  vanilla  iu  the  eggs.  Mix  in 
the  order  given ;  bake  in  a  medium  to 
slow  oven.  A  heaping  teaspoonful  of 
mixture  makes  a  dainty  crisp.  Allow 
room  for  them  to  spread  in  the  pan. 
If  you  cannot  get  on  without  flour  use 
a  little  best  bread  flour — uot  pastry. 

Oatmeal  Macaroons. — Cream  two  level 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  scant  measure ; 
add  gradually  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  then 
the  beaten  yolks  of  two  large  eggs  beaten 
again  with  half  a  cup  of  sugar.  Then 
stir  in  2*4  cupfuls  of  rolled  oats,  mixed 
with  2%  level  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder  and  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  Flavor  with  one  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla,  then  fold  in  the  whites  of  two 
eggs,  beaten  dry.  Drop  with  a  teaspoon 
on  to  a  buttered  baking-sheet  making 
little  rounds  about  three  inches  apart, 
and  bake  in  a  slow  oven. 


Three  Good  Things, 

Angel  Custards. — Heat  one  quart  of 
milk  and  when  scalding  hot  pour  it 
slowly  over  the  beateu  whites  of  four 
eggs,  sweeten  with  two  scant  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  sugar,  add  a  little  salt  and  flavor¬ 
ing,  then  turn  into  cups,  set  them  in  a 
pan  of  hot  water  and  bake  until  firm. 

Mock  Angel  Cake. — Mix  and  sift  well 
one  cup  of  fine  granulated  sugar,  one  and 
one-third  cups  of  flour  and  three  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Over  this 
mixture  pour  slowly  a  cup  of  scalding 
hot  milk  and  stir  thoroughly;  fold  in  the 
well-beaten  whites  of  two  eggs  with  one 
teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Bake  in  an  un¬ 
buttered  pan  for  about  45  minutes,  hav¬ 
ing  a  moderate  oven. 

Sponge  Pudding. — One-third  cup  of 
flour  stirred  smooth  with  a  little  water, 
add  this  to  two  cups  of  hot  milk  and 
cook  a  few  minutes.  When  cool  stir  in 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  melted  butter, 
one-fourth  cup  of  sugar  and  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs.  After  beating  well,  fold  in 
the  whites  of  three  eggs  and  bake  in  a 
pan  of  hot  water  until  set.  Serve  with 
cream,  either  plain  or  whipped. 

MRS.  C.  S.  It. 


Purifying  Bacon  Fat.— I  noticed  iu  a 
recent  issue  of  this  paper  some  one 
wished  to  know  what  use  to  make  of 
bacon  fat.  This  is  what  I  do.  I  put 
with  it  an  equal  quantity  of  cold  water 
and  set  it  on  the  stove,  and  when  it  boils 
up  set  it  away  to  get  cold.  Next  day 
pour  off  the  water,  add  more  and  boil 
again,  repeating  the  process  four  or  five 


times,  when  the  fat  should  be  tried  out 
to  remove  all  water,  and  is  then  fit  to 
put  with  other  fat  for  frying  doughnuts. 
Ham  fat  I  treat  in  the  same  way  with 
good  results.  a.  j.  l. 


Boston  Chowder. — Four  or  five  pounds 
of  any  hard  white  fish,  haddock,  sea  bass, 
cod,  swordfish,  cut  in  small  slices  and 
free  from  bone  and  skin.  Three  or  four 
slices  of  salt  pork  tried  out  crisp  in  the 
chowder  kettle.  Two  onions  sliced  and 
fried  brown  iu  the  fat.  Two  or  three 
more  onions  sliced  raw.  Eight  common 
sized  potatoes  boiled  and  sliced.  A 
dozen  soft  or  buttered  crackers  split. 
Take  the  fried  onions  out  of  the  fat. 
Leave  only  fat  enough  to  cover  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  kettle.  Put  in  a  layer  of  fish, 
a  layer  of  sliced  potatoes;  sprinkle  some 
of  the  onion,  both  fried  and  raw,  upon 
the  potatoes ;  a  “scatter”  of  pepper ;  a 
careful  pinch  of  salt,  as  the  pork  will 
help  to  salt  it ;  another  layer  of  fish,  po¬ 
tatoes,  onions ;  the  pepper  and  salt  again  ; 
go  on  until  the  materials  are  half  used, 
taking  care  to  proportion  the  layers  so 
that  all  may  hold  out  together.  When 
half  is  used,  scatter  in  a  few  small  cut 
bits  of  strips  of  the  crisped  pork,  and 
cover  with  a  layer  of  half  crackers  in¬ 
side  down.  Do  the  same  when  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  chowder  is  layered  in. 
putting  the  split  crackers  over  all.  You 
may  butter  the  crackers  or  not.  as  you 
prefer.  You  may  butter  and  crisp  them 
previously.  These  variations  are  points 
of  taste.  Cover  once  and  a  half  deep 
with  cold  water  and  set  on  where  it  will 
come  to  a  boil.  Boil  gently  and  steadily  I 
one  hour,  keeping  it  where  it  will  not 
burn.  Pour  in  a  cup  of  cream  and  stir 
carefully  just  before  it  is  done.  Having 
used  salt  very  cautiously,  taste  and  see 
if  more  is  needed.  Be  careful  also  with  1 
pepper  and  add  that  if  required.  When 
you  have  not  cream  it  will  certainly  be 
well  to  butter  the  crackers.  Use  the  best 
of  the  milk  at  any  rate. 


When  from  some  noisy  haunt  of  man 
I  step  into  the  quiet  night. 

And.  coolly  contemplating,  scan 
The  lamps  of  heaven  all  alight ; 
Remorse  is  mine  that  e'er  I  trod 

In  way  where  man’s  mean  tumult  jars; 
Then  loud  my  spirit  cries  to  God. 

Grant  me  the  calmness  of  Thy  stars ! 

— Gilbert  Thomas. 


The  law  of  the  harvest  is  to  reap 
more  than  you  sow.  Sow  an  act  and 
you  reap  a  habit ;  sow  a  habit  and  you 
reap  a  character ;  sow  a  character  and 
you  reap  destiny— G.  D.  Boardman. 


W hex  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


PUT  AWAY  PICKLES 

Mathematician  Figures  Out  the  Food  Question. 

If  anyone  requires  a  dear  head  it  is 
a  teacher  of  mathematics.  He  must  rea¬ 
son  in  the  abstract  as  it  were,  and  full 
concentration  of  mind  is  necessary  if  cor¬ 
rect  results  are  to  be  forthcoming. 

An  Ohio  man  writes : 

“I  am  a  teacher  of  mathematics  and 
for  15  years  prior  to  four  years  ago,  I 
either  took  a  lunch  composed  of  cold 
sandwiches,  pickles,  etc.,  to  school  or 
hurried  home  and  quickly  ate  a  hot  din¬ 
ner. 

“The  result  was  that  I  went  to  my 
afternoon  work  feeling  heavy,  dull  of 
brain  and  generally  out  of  sorts.  Finally 
I  learned  about  Grape-Nuts  food  and 
began  to  use  it  for  my  noon-day  lunch. 

“From  the  first  I  experienced  a  great 
change  for  the  better.  The  heavy,  un¬ 
pleasant  feeling  and  sour  stomach  caused 
by  the  former  diet  disappeared.  The 
drowsy  languor  and  disinclination  to 
work  soon  gave  way  to  a  brightness  and 
vim  in  my  afternoon  work,  a  feeling  en¬ 
tirely  new  to  me. 

“My  brain  responds  promptly  to  the 
requirements  put  upon  it.  and  what  is  of 
more  importance,  the  results  have  been 
lasting  and  more  satisfactory,  the  longer 
1  have  used  Grape-Nuts  as  a  food. 

“My  wife  had  been  suffering  from 
weak  stomach  accompanied  by  sick  head¬ 
aches  nearly  all  her  life.  She  is  invari¬ 
ably  relieved  of  these  when  she  sticks  to 
Grape-Nuts,  either  eaten  dry  or  with 
milk.  Her  stomach  has  gradually  grown 
stronger  and  her  headaches  less  frequent 
since  she  began  to  eat  Grape-Nuts.” 
‘“There’s  a  Reason.”  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read 
the  booklet,  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in  | 
pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


Mrs.  Dairyfarm — “I  declare,  I 
never  saw  anything  like  the 
easy  way  I  can  wash  all  these 
greasy  milk  pans.  I  used  to 
have  to  scald  and  scrub  them. 
But  Fels-Naptha  Soap  just 
makes  the  dirt  disappear  and 
it’s  no  work  at  all!” 

Anty  Drudge — “I  told  you  so! 
And  no  carrying  heavy  pails 
of  hot  water  either  i  I  guess 
you’re  glad  you  took  my  ad¬ 
vice.” 

With  cool 
spring  water, 
Fels-Naptha 
Soap,  and  no  tire¬ 
some  scrubbing, 
milk  pans  will 
shine  like  new. 


Fels-Naptha  Soap 
is  just  as  good  for  all 
housework.  The  week¬ 
ly  wash  will  be  on  the 
line  in  half  the  time  it 
used  to  take,  and  you 
won’t  be  all  tired  out 
with  hard  rubbing  up 
and  down  on  a  wash- 
board.  The  clothes 
don’t  have  to  be  boil¬ 
ed,  either,  because 
Fels-N  a  p  t  h  a  Soap 
works  best  in  cool  or 
lukewarm  water. 


Just  follow  the  directions  on  iho 
Red  and  Green  Wrapper. 


Philadelphia, 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


placed  anywhere,  at¬ 
tracts  and  kdis  a.  I 
flies.  Neat,  dean,  or¬ 
namental.  convenient 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  o € 
metal,  can’t  spill  orti^j 
over;  will  not  soil  o t 
injure  anything:. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  prepaid  tor  f  1. 


HAROLD  SOMEES,  160  DeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  H.  Y. 


SOMFTHINr.  F0R  EVERY  HOME-Write  ns 

*  mivvx  to ’ay  for  Catalogue  ami  Cir¬ 
culars.  Wbcan  interest  you.  WATSON,  AI.LKN 
&  LEWIS,  Saies  Agents,  1947  Broadway,  N.Y.  City 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

FEEDING  CALVES  FOR  BEEF. 

Would  it  be  advisable  for  one  who 
lias  good  pasturage  and  plenty  of  feed  to 
buy  three-months-old  calves,  weighing  -00 
pounds,  for  .$10  to  $18,  and  keep  them 
until  they  are  two  years  old?  H.  w.  m. 

West  Virginia. 

Yes;  because  such  calves  are  ready  to 
make  their  most  profitable  growth.  Of 
course  these  calves  should  be  of  some 
beef  breed  and  good  individuals,  lhiifty 
three-months-old  calves  are  well  worth 
eight  or  nine  cents  per  pound  and  are 
much  better  value  than  poorly  fed  older 
cattle  at  six  or  seven  cents  per  pound. 
Get  these  calves  started  on  pasture  now 
and  give  them  grain  when  pasture  gets 
short,  with  heavier  feeding  as  they  get 
larger.  They  should  do  well  and  develop 
into  prime  two-year-olds  and  return  a 
nice  profit  to  their  owner  when  sold. 

Ohio.  W.  E.  DUCKWALL. 


CATTLE  BEETS  FOR  SALE. 

I  read  an  article  on  growing  beets. 
Is  there  any  demand  for  such  crops, 
who  would  be  likely  to  purchase  same? 
What  would  they  bring  by  the  ton?  it 
they  were  dried  what  would  a  ton  ot 
beets  lose  in  drying?  D-  B. 

Roland  Park,  Md. 

There  is  some  local  demand  for  the 
cattle  beets  from  dairymen  and  poultry 
keepers,  but  such  trade  would  have  to 
be  developed.  The  beets  are  not  a  regu¬ 
lar  article  of  trade  like  hay  or  grain. 
They  are  a  bulky  crop  to  handle  and 
ought  to  bring  $0  and  upward  a  ton. 
It  would  not  pay  to  dry  them  in  small 
lots.  The  average  cattle  beet  contains 
about  90  per  cent,  of  water.  Drying 
simply  takes  this  water,  or  part  of  it, 
out.  Our  advice  would  be  not  to  grow 
a  large  crop  expecting  to  sell  it.  Plant 
enough  to  give  you  a  small  surplus 
over  your  own  needs  and  try  to  sell 
that  before  you  plunge  on  tne  crop. 


GUINEA  I’IGS  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

On  page  702  W.  L.  Prizer  tells  “what 
funny  stories”  you  hear  about  guinea  pigs ; 
among  other  things  of  a  visitor  who  told 
him  they  were  an  infallible  cure  for 
rheumatism,  his  father-in-law  being  free 
from  the  disease  as  long  as  he  managed 
to  keep  a  live  guinea  pig  in  the  house. 
That  statement  did  not  appear  so  funny 
to  me,  as  I  read  in  a  recipe  book  many 
years  ago  that  to  cure  rheumatism  the 
best  thing  was  to  keep  a  guinea  pig  or 
two  in  the  house.  To  be  effective  they 
should  be  taken  to  bed  with  the  rheu¬ 
matic  sufferer,  when  the  pig  seemed  to 
draw  the  disease  away  from  the  human, 
and  the  pigs  would  show  it  every  time 
by  their  swelling  up  to  sometimes  twice 
their  natural  size  in  a  day  or  so  from 
drawing  the  poison  away  from  the  sufferer. 
The  guinea  pig  would  right  itself  in  a 
few  days  by  simply  being  left  alone.  I 
think  that  this  may  be  so;  it  may  be 
a  better  cure  than  a  groat  many  of  the 
patent  and  also  regular  M.  D.  cures, 
as  at  least  it  will  not  add  any  more 
poison  to  the  system,  as  do  most  medi¬ 
cines  recommended  for  above  as  well  as 
many  other  diseases.  At  least  if  I  was 
suffering  from  it  I  would  first  try  the 
pig  before  I  would  swallow  the  dope. 

Chenoa,  Ill.  c.  l.  b. 


A  “  BOB  VEAL”  CASE. 

There  is  very  little  excuse  for  a 
farmer  who  sells  or  ships  “bob”  veal  in 
violation  of  State  and  national  laws 
and  city  ordinances,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  a  case  where  there  is  any  reason  to 
think  that  farmers  have  been  engaged 
in  the  traffic.  There  are  dealers  who 
are  supposed  to  enter  the  business  and 
who  are  thought  to  have  profited  by  it 
considerably  in  a  few  localities.  There 
is  very  little  confidence  in  the  average 
city  inspector,  however,  and  some  of  the 
most  reputable  commission  merchants 
have  stated  in  a  public  way  that  prime 
veal  has  been  seized  by  inspectors.  This 
veal  was  worth  12  cents  a  pound  some¬ 
times.  Recently  a  case  of  seizure  has 
come  to  light,  and  it  is  under  such 
peculiar  circumstances  that  it  ought  to 
be  made  public,  and  there  should  be  in¬ 
formation  as  to  whether  there  are  many 
cases  of  injustice  practiced.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  there  are  other  cases,  but  the 
subject  is  of  such  a  nature  that  in¬ 
formation  is  difficult  to  get.  In  the 


instance  which  I  have  in  mind  just  now 
the  victim  was  a  man  of  the  highest 
standing  in  the  community ;  moreover 
circumstances  happened  to  be  such  that 
he  could  prove  his  innocence,  something 
that  is  difficult  in  most  cases,  as  the 
farmer  makes  no  attempt  to  keep  data 
in  the  case  of  a  shipment  of  a  veal 
calf. 

The  circumstances  in  this  case  are  pe¬ 
culiar  and  not  reassuring  for  a  free 
people.  Something  like  a  year  ago  a 
farmer  sent  three  veal  calves  to  mar¬ 
ket.  They  were  nice  ones  and  fully 
six  weeks  old  at  the  time  of  slaughter 
and  shipment.  After  a  time  he  received 
returns  for  one  of  them,  but  could  get 
no  information  as  to  the  others.  Later, 
one  Saturday,  a  deputy  U.  S.  marshal 
arrived  with  a  capias  for  the  arrest  of 
the  farmer  and  proceeded  to  take  him  to 
a  city  some  00  miles  away.  After  they 
had  started  from  the  farm,  the  family 
telephoned  to  an  acquaintance  in  town, 
a  lawyer  of  local  prominence,  and  ap¬ 
prised  him  of  the  circumstances.  The 
lawyer  met  the  officer  and  the  farmer  at 
the*  station.  Country  lawyers  seldom 
have  cases  in  the  Federal  courts,  and 
therefore  are  not  prepared  on  immediate 
notice  to  take  action,  but  in  this  case 
the  lawyer  had  correct  ideas  of  procedure, 
lie  asked  the  marshal  to  take  his  pris¬ 
oner  before  a  local  justice  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  or  to  a  nearby  court  and 
let  him  give  bail.  This  being  refused 
the  lawyer  asked  to  take  the  farmer  to 
the  adjoining  county  where  the  Federal 
judge  was  and  let  the  bail  be  lixed  there. 
This  again  was  refused,  and  the  farmer 
was  taken  to  the  place  of  indictment. 
Court  had  adjourned  on  Friday  and 
would  not  open  until  Monday  afternoon, 
so  it  looked  like  a  stay  over  Sunday  in 
jail.  On  the  way  the  marshal  intimated 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  let  the 
prisoner  stay  at  a  hotel  in  the  city  and 
that  under  similar  circumstances  he  had 
suggested  to  another  prisoner  if  he 
would  pay  $25  he  would  place  him  under 
the  surveillance  of  a  deputy,  and  let  him 
stay  at  a  hotel.  Finally  $15  was  agreed 
upon,  the  farmer  paid  his  own  hotel  bill 
and  that  of  the  deputy  whenever  he 
happened  to  be  around  at  meal  time,  paid 
the  deputy  marshal  $15  and  thus  es¬ 
caped  jail.  On  Monday  bail  was  fixed 
and  the  farmer  returned  home. 

There  was  much  excitement  over  the 
affair,  and  the  next  thing  that  the  attor¬ 
ney  undertook  was  to  get  the  names  of 
the  witnesses,  etc.,  sworn  in  procuring 
the  indictment.  Nothing  could  be  learned, 
however.  In  the  meantime  the  law  was 
looked  up  and  it  was  found  that  it  ex¬ 
pressly  directs  that  in  the  case  of  an 
arrest  of  a  prisoner  for  an  offence  such 
as  charged  in  this  case  he  shall  be  taken 
to  the  nearest  judge,  mayor  or  justice 
of  the  peace  of  the  county.  There  he 
shall  be  allowed  to  give  bail.  Something 
must  be  done  to  prepare  for  trial. 
Finally  the  Government’s  prosecutor  de¬ 
termined  that  the  indictment  was  faulty 
and  said  that  an  attempt  would  be  made 
to  get  a  new  indictment  at  the  next,  term 
at  which  a  Federal  grand  jury  met. 
After  such  new  grand  jury  met  the 
farmer’s  attorney  applied  to  the  U.  S. 
district  attorney  for  a  copy  of  the  new 
indictment,  which  was  promptly  fur¬ 
nished.  It.  now  became  possible  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  trial.  The  preparations  were 
elaborate.  Experts  were  secured  and 
investigations  made  that  cost  considerable 
money,  the  final  cost  amounting  to  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  dollars.  The  preparations 
were  finally  completed  and  the  day  of 
trial  awaited.  Then  came  word  that  no 
indictment  was  found  and  that  an  at¬ 
tempt  would  be  made  to  get  one  at 
the  next  sitting  of  the  court  about  ten 
months  later.  It  seems  that  a  form 
of  indictment  had  been  made  out  before 
the  court  convened  and  that  it  was  a 
copy  of  this  form  that  had  been  sent 
to  the  attorney  in  response  to  his  re¬ 
quest  for  a  copy  of  the  indictment.  At 
the  next  term  of  court  the  case  was 
dismissed  without  much  consideration. 
Thus  ended  the  Government’s  attempt 
to  imprison  one  of  the  citizens  of  the 
highest  standing  in  the  county  where 
lives  the  farmer  in  question.  It  reads 
like  the  sort  of  justice  dispensed  in  the 
time  of  the  “Good  Queen  Anne,”  when 
freedom  from  prosecution  had  to  be 
purchased,  and  when  the  best  citizens 
were  hauled  to  court  and  to  prison  with 
little  ceremony  and  with  no  justice. 

It  seems  that  the  first  indictment  in 
this  case  was  genuine,  but  that  it  was 
drawn  without  reference  to  the  evidence 
or  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  that  any 
trial  on  that  indictment  would  have 
been  a  mere  farce.  That  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  nothing  was  done  with  that 
indictment  except  the  arrest  of  the 
prisoner.  The  failure  to  indict  at  the 
next  term  of  the  court  was  not  met 
with  fairness  nor  with  due  regard  for 
the  rights  of  the  defendant.  The  time 
chosen  to  make  the  arrest  is  construed 
as  an  effort  to  embarrass  the  prisoner, 
and  the  refusal  to  permit  him  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  bail  as  required  by  law  looks 
like  a  method  of  extorting  blackmail. 
There  is  no  reason  why  these  matters 
should  not  be  looked  into,  and  seemingly 
all  that  is  lacking  now  is  for  some  one 
to  get  mad  enough  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  case  and  make  this  and  similar 
matters  public  enough  to  compel  a  re¬ 
organization  of  court  procedure  and  of 
the  conduct  of  some  branches  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 


June  14, 


It  is  strongly  suspected  that  city  in¬ 
spectors  are  in  some  cases  in  the  habit 
of  seizing  prime  veals,  and  there  seems 
no  reason  why  these  may  not  be  sold 
at  a  good  profit.  Country  people  have 
little  confidence  in  some  of  these  in¬ 
spectors,  and  are  not  surprised  that  it 
is  openly  charged  that  the  best  goods 
are  taken  by  them.  In  this  case  they 
seem  to  have  got  with  them  an  inspector 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
others  connected  with  the  affair  are  not 
without  blame.  It  may  be  that  the  prac¬ 
tices  that  have  grown  up  in  connection 
with  these  cases,  or  in  other  words  the 
system,  is  at  fault.  If  good  court 
methods  were  to  be  introduced  there 
would  be  less  temptation  for  officials  to 
join  with  the  inspectors  in  the  city 
and  one  cause  for  such  outrages  as  this 
would  be  removed.  H.  lx.  L. 


/IJ3S0RBINE 


STOPS 
\LAMENES9 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone,  or  similar 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Page 
17  in  pamphlet  with  each  bottle  tells 
how.  $2.00  a  bottle  delivered. 
Horse  Book  9  K  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind.  Reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Vari¬ 
cose  Veins,  Varicosities, heals  Old  Sores.  Allays 
Pain.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write.  $1  and 
$2  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered.  Book 
“Evidence”  free.  Manufactured  only  by 
tt.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Fits. 

A  cow  frequently  has  a  .spell  of  what 
is  seemingly  convulsions.  She  is  ap¬ 
parently  all  right,  then  all  of  a  sudden 
she  doubles  up  and  will  throw  herself, 
then  will  stiffen  and  acts  as  though  she 
was  dying.  Iler  breathing  is  hard  and 
she  acts  as  though  she  had  been  run 
very  hard  and  pants  terribly.  Her  heart 
beats  fast  and  she  froths  at  the  mouth 
more  or  less  all  the  time.  She  has  a 
good  appetite,  eats  and  drinks  with  a 
relish.  Her  bowels  and  kidneys  work 
normally ;  in  flesh  she  doesn’t  pick  up 
much  and  has  been  poor  all  Winter. 
What  is  the  trouble?  A.  L.  F. 

Vermont. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


In  use 


over 


Booklet 

free 


$:i  Package  CURES  any  caso  or  money  refunded. 
$1  Package  CURES  ordinary  cases. 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  4B1  N.  Fourth,  flve.,  Pittsburoli.Pa 


Send  for  booklet. 

Best  Conditioner— 

Expel  lor 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

“Guaranteed  or  Money  Bark.” 
Coughs,  Distemper,  Indigestion 

NEWTON’S 

60c,  $1.00  per  can. 

Large  for  Heaven. 

At  druggists’  or  sent  postpaid 
The  Newton  ReroedyCo.,  ToIedo.Oblo 


As  it  is  quite  likely  that  tuberculosis 
is  the  cause  of  all  of  the  symptoms 
described  you  should  isolate  this  cow, 
reject  her  milk  and  at  once  have  her 
tested  with  tuberculin.  Whatever  the 
cause  there  is  no  cure  for  fits  such  as 
you  mention.  They  indicate  serious  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  nervous  and  circulatory 
systems,  but  often  come  from  indigestion. 

A.  s.  A. 


HANDY  BINDER 

TUST  the  thing  lor  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

‘The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


DE  LAVAL 


The  Best  Constructed 


The  new  De  Laval  catalog  just  out  explains  in  detail  the 
advantages  of  De  Laval  design  and  construction  and  why  the 
De  Laval  is  superior  to  all  other  cream  separators.  It  will  be 
mailed  free  upon  request  to  nearest  office. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


FRAME  JOINING  SCREW 


0RAIN  COCK  FOR  DRIP  SHELF 


Cream  Separator 

EVERY  year  the  superiority  of  the  De  Laval  over  all  other 
cream  separators  becomes  greater.  Every  year  the  De 
Laval  offers  separator  buyers  a  better  machine  than  the  year 
before. 

Note  the  improved  features  of  the  latest  De  Laval  machines 
as  shown  in  the  illustration  below,  representing  the  very  latest 
and  best  in  cream  separator  design  and  construction. 


SEAMLESS  ANTI-SPLASH 
SANITARY  SUPPLY  CAN 


SIMPLE  CREAM  SCREW 
ADJUSTMENT 


BRONZE  REVERSIBLE  WORM  WHEEL 


OVER  FLOW  FOR  USED  OIL 


OPEN  SANITARY  BASE. 


ADJUSTABLE  PAIL  SHELF 


SANITARY  FAUCET 

EXTRA  HEAVY  TINWARE 


SIGHT  FEED  LUBRICATOR 
(SOLE  OIL  SUPPLY) 


CENTER  BALANCED  BOWL 


REVERSIBLE  FLOAT 


SPLIT-WING  TUBULAR 
OR  FEEDING  SHAFT 


ONE  PIECE  DETACHED  SPINDLE 


HIGH  BEARING  CASE  PROTECTING 
GEARS  FROM  MILK  AND  WATER 


HELICAL  TOOTH  SPUR,  PINION 
AND  WORM  WHEEL  GEARS 


IMPROVED  "ALPHA-DE  LAVAL 
SEPARATING  DISCS 


HEAVY  PART  OF  BOWL 
BELOW  CENTER  OF  GRAVITY 


SIMPLE  ONE  PIECE  SPRING  SPINDLE 
BEARING  WITH  DUST  COVER 


AUTOMATIC  SPRAY  OILING  OF 
ALL  GEARS  AND  BEARINGS 


LE  LOWER  BEARING  AND  FRICTIONLESS 
STEEL  CARRYING  POINTS 


la 
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Milk 


iiie  N.  Y.  Milk  Exchange  has  decided 
to  make  no  quotations  or  rates  in  future, 
their  attorneys  having  advised  that  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  corporation  law 
now  in  effect  in  New  Jersey. 


Milk  condemned  in  cities  because  of 
failure  to  comply  with  temperature 
standards,  or  for  some  other  reason,  is 
usually  thrown  in  the  gutter.  Most  of  it 
would  be  suitable  for  feeding  animals  or 
making  casein.  The  Dairy  Division  at1 
Washington  has  been  experimenting  with 
methods  of  denaturing  this  milk  so  that 
it  cannot  be  used  as  human  food  and 
may  yet  be  saved  for  other  purposes.  It 
was  found  that  a  three  per  cent,  rennet 
solution,  strength  one  to  30,000,  effectu¬ 
ally  denatures  the  milk  without  render¬ 
ing  it  unfit  for  the  other  purposes  named. 
About  2V^  ounces  of  this  solution  are 
sufficient  for  a  40-quart  can  of  milk. 

Butter  dairying  in  Washington  County 
is  in  its  infancy,  although  some  have 
been  working  it  on  a  small  scale  for 
several  years.  There  are  only  three  or 
four  dairymen  in  a  radius  of  10  miles 
of  Washington  that  keep  from  15  to  25 
cows  in  a  retail  butter  dairy,  but  quite 
a  good  many  of  the  farmers  run  from 
five  to  10  cows  and  retail  their  product. 
The  latter  are  mostly  farmers  who  keep 
sheep  and  run  a  few  cows  as  a  side 
issue.  On  account  of  the  coal  mines,  or 
rather  the  miners’  worthless  dogs,  farm¬ 
ers  cannot  keep  sheep,  and  are  gradually 
working  into  the  dairy  business.  They 
are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
more  money  in  cows  than  sheep,  and  by 
using  the  separator  they  can  have  the 
skim-milk  for  the  hogs  and  have  an 
extra  bunch  of  hogs  to  sell  that  they  did 
not  formerly  have.  The  majority  of  these 
people  are  too  far  from  the  railroad  to 
ship  their  milk,  or  too  far  from  town  to 
retail  or  sell  to  retailers.  There  are  quite 
a  number  of  farmers  in  this  county  who 
have  registered  herds  of  Ilolsteins  and 
high-grades,  who  ship  their  milk.  The 
butter  dairymen  have  Jerseys  and  Guern¬ 
seys,  some  registered  and  high-grades, 
mostly  using  a  registered  sire,  with  few 
exceptions.  The  smaller  ones  keep  Short¬ 
horns  and  a  Jersey  or  Guernsey,  or  a  few 
grades  or  whatever  they  happen  to  have, 
and  use  whatever  kind  of  bull  they  have. 

I  have  mostly  Jerseys  and  have  been 
breeding  them  for  15  years  and  always 
keep  a  registered  bull  to  head  the  herd 
of  30  cows.  I  have  a  few  Guernseys 
and  grades,  but  am  replacing  them  with 
Jerseys,  and  I  have  better  results  with 
them.  I  find  I  can  sell  a  grade  Jersey 
better  than  I  can  a  Guernsey  grade; 
the  purebreds  I  keep  to  build  up  the 
herd.  In  my  opinion  the  farmers  will 
work  into  dairying  very  rapidly  in  the 
next  five  to  ten  years  on  account  of  the 
sheep-killing  dogs.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
this  was  one  of  the  greatest  sheep  coun¬ 
tries  there  was.  I  remember  my  graud- 
father  and  father  having  as  many  as  900 
head  of  sheep  on  this  farm,  but  after 
I  had  50  killed  by  dogs  at  one  time,  I 
soon  got  rid  of  the  balance,  and  unless 
things  change  wonderfully  1  shall  never 
keep  any  great  amount  of  sheep  again, 
or  as  long  as  I  am  able  to  milk  a  cow. 

J.  A.  DINSMOKE. 

Washington  Co.,  Pa. 


PAYING  FOR  PRIVATE  INSPECTION. 

For  the  past  two  or  three  years  dairy¬ 
men  throughout  this  section  supplying 
milk  to  the  New  York  contractors  have 
been  compelled  to  submit  to  and  pay  for 
an  annual  veterinarian’s  inspection  of 
their  herds.  This  inspection  is  made  by 
the  local  veterinary  and  is  a  pure  fake. 
Last  year  he  walked  the  length  of  my 
stable  and  back  and  charged  me  S3  for 
signing  his  name  to  the  reports.  I  have 
no  objection  to  inspection  but  in  most 
other  commercial  transactions  the  buyer 
is  the  one  who  pay  for  it.  Why  not 
in  this  case?  Can  the  city  board  of 
health  enforce  any  such  ruling?  Oue 
of  my  neighbors  refused  to  pay  for  in¬ 
spection  two  years  ago,  and  was  promptly 
barred  from  the  station.  A  few  months 
later  he  was  asked  to  bring  his  milk 
back  and  has  heard  nothing  about  any 
veterinarian’s  inspection  since.  Will  you 
give  the  law  in  this  matter,  as  almost 
every  dairyman  in  this  section  is  in¬ 
terested  ? 

Another  thing  that  is  causing  some 
uneasiness  is  the  sudden  silence  on  the 
vv-'t  of  the  Dairymen's  League.  Last 
Winter  a  great  many  meetings  were 
held  throughout  Northern  New  York, 
and  thousands  of  farmers  paid  25  cents 
Per  cow  for  membership.  The  League 
was  to  be  in  operation  by  April  first, 
but  since  the  money  was  collected  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  doing.  Was  this 
scheme  a  huge  fraud  or  not?  u.  w.  u. 

Carthage,  N.  Y. 

1  know  of  no  State  law  for  New  York 
or  New  York  City  ordinance  requiring 
dairymen  who  ship  milk  to  New  York 
t<>  pay  for  veterinary  inspection  of  their 
nenls,  though  I  understand  that  some 
pin  ate  contractors  have  made  rules  re¬ 
quiring  such  inspection  at  the  expense 
mi  •  °wners.  There  is  no  law  for¬ 
bidding  this,  as  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
contract  between  buyer  and  seller.  If 
l.m"  your  neighbors  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  sign  such  contracts  in  order 
o  dispose  of  your  milk  to  the  shippers, 
.you  have  been  treated  to  a  splendid  ob- 
lesson  in  the  necessity  for  co- 
'  l eiaUon.  No  dairyman  alone  cun  coin- 
buyers  to  pay  for  any  inspection  de¬ 


manded  beyond  that  required  by  law,  as 
the  shipper  can  well  afford  to  refuse  to 
purchase  any  one  man’s  milk,  but  if  the 
dairymen  of  a  township  or  shipping  dis¬ 
trict  would  form  even  the  loosest  kind 
of  organization  and  unitedly  refuse  to 
sign  any  contract  placing  an  unjust  bur¬ 
den  upon  them,  the  shippers  would  he 
compelled  either  to  deal  fairly  or  make 
room  for  those  who  would.  It  is  a 
weary  road  leading  out  of  the  sloughs 
of  unrestrained  individualism  in  which 
farmers  are  mired,  but  the  time  is  surely 
coming  when  they  will  learn  to  get  to¬ 
gether  and  bargain  collectively  instead  of 
insisting  upon  treating  as  ‘  individuals 
with  ail  other  organized  interests  of 
society. 

Your  second  query  has  been  referred 
to  Albert  Manning,  Secretary  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  who  replies  that 
Northern  New  York  was  covered  pretty 
thoroughly  last  Winter  by  the  organizers 
of  the  League,  and  that  they  are  now 
at  work  in  Southern  New  York  and 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  No  definite 
time  has  been  set  for  the  beginning  of 
active  operations,  as  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  League  to  make  thorough  organi¬ 
zation  the  first  step.  It  is  hoped,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  will  be  in  position  to 
take  some  part  in  the  making  of  prices 
and  conditions  at  the  next  contract 
period  in  the  Fall.  In  their  report  to 
stockholders,  issued  Ma  rch  19,  1913,  they 
state  that  there  are  now  local  organi¬ 
zations  in  39  counties  of  the  territory 
supplying  milk  to  New  York — two  coun¬ 
ties  have  since  been  added — with  93.000 
cows,  for  which  stock  has  been  issued 
and  paid  for;  this  number  had  been 
increased  to  100,880  on  May  21.  There 
are  several  thousand  more  pledged  in 
local  branches,  the  money  for  which  has 
not  yet  been  turned  in.  The  treasurer’s 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  December 
1,  1912,  ’shows  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$4,517.38.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  this  organization  has  never 
been  questioned,  and  it  represents  a 
definite  movement  toward  co-operation 
worthy  the  support  of  every  dairyman 
within  its  territory.  Without  such  sup¬ 
port  no  organization  can  succeed,  and 
the  honor  and  activity  of  its  officers  are 
no  more  essential  to  its  success  than  are 
the  fidelity  and  patience  of  its  individual 
members.  m.  b.  d. 

“You  are  charged  with  selling  adul¬ 
terated  milk.”  said  the  judge.  “So  I  un¬ 
derstand.  your  honor,”  said  the  milkman. 
“I  plead  not  guilty.”  “But  the  testi¬ 
mony  shows  that  your  milk  is  25  per 
cent,  water,”  said  the  judge.  “Then  it 
must  be  high-grade  milk,”  returned  the 
milkman.  “If  your  honor  will  look  up 
thi!  word  milk  in  your  dictionary  you  will 
lind  that  it  consists  of  from  SO  to  90  per 
cent,  water.  I’d  ought  to  have  sold  it  for 
cream.” — Judge. 


Exceptional  Dairy  Quality 

152  cows  with  A.  J.  C.  C. 
authenticated  yearly  records 
evidenced  the  quality  of 
Meriilale  Jerseys  for  prac¬ 
tical  dairy  purposes. 

The  1913  edition  of 
“  Meridale  Jerseys”  tells 
about  them  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  have  been  developed  at  Meridale 
Farms. 

It  also  gives  detailed  descriptions  of  a 
number  of  well-bred,  well-born,  and  well- 
grown  young  bulls,  well  worth  owning. 
A  copy  will  be  mailed  on  request.  Address 

ayer  a  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Butter  Profits 

You  ought  to  get  more  butter 
profits.  Jersey  Cattle  mean 
more  butter  profits,  because 
they  yield  more  butter  fat  at 
less  net  cost  of  keep  than  any 
other  breed. 


■  excels  In  beauty  of  dairy  type.  She  is  a 
persistent  milker.  Jerseys  are  easily  accli¬ 
mated.  They  live  long  and  keep  healthy. 
They  mean  steiuiv  butter  profits.  Write 

■  now  for  Jersey  facts.  Free  re 

L 


THE  JERSEY 


now  for  Jersey  facts.  Free  for  the  asking. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W,  23d  St,,  New  York 


If  You  Want  Guernseys  ^sVWtfMEw'wSSII 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Box  96.  Peehskill,  N.  V. 

GUKKNSKYs-COWS.  HEIFERS  AND  BULLS-Two 
bulls  old  enough  for  service.  Prices,  $100  up. 

W.  ROBERT  DUNLOP,  Trolley  Station  19,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

IFRSFY  HFIFFR^-kens™*11  stock 

JDIYJn  1  nutriLIYO  AGES  is  TO  30  MONTHS 

Flying  Fox,  Financial  King  and  Pedro  blood. 
Bred  to  a  magnificent  grandson  of  the  $15,001) 
Noble  of  Oak  lands.  Prices,  $75.00  to  $125  00. 

OAKWOOO  FARM,  R.  F.  0.  3,  -  -  Newburoh,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMEN 


The  Guernsey  Gow 

la  rcadr  to  incroaao  YOUK  FUOKITS. 

Will  jreu  lot  h©r  f  Writ® 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  Y  PETERBORO.  N.  H. 


BIG  REDUCTION  IN 
REG.  HOLSTEIN  MALE  CALVES 

Bound  to  close  them  out  at  once.  Choicely  bred, 
fine  individuals;  large  producing  dams.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Can  also  spare  a  few  cows. 

F.  H.  RIVENBl'RGH  HILLHURST  FARM.  Muimsville.  N.  Y. 


A  CLEAN  DAIRY  BARN 

With  Half  the  Work 


By  using  a  Porter  Litter  Carrier.  It 
works  on  our  Columbian  Stoel  track, 
is  easy  minting  and  will  carry  heavy 
loads.  Our  Perfect  Stanchions  lino 
up  tho  cows  without  interfering  with 
their  comfort.  Porter  Steel  Stalls 
give  perfect  ventilation  and  light 
throughout  the  barn  and  make  it  easy 
to  keep  the  cows  clean. 

We  also  make  the  celebrated  Porter 
Hay  Carriers  and  Barn  Door  Hangers. 
Semi  for  catalog  of  our  Perfect  Barn 
Equipment. 

J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  Ottawa,  III. 


UA.IB.Y  C^VTTXjE 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

marked  ami  well-grown  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE,  from 
three  to  four  months  old.  All  from  A.  If.  O.  dams 
with  records  of  19  lbs.,  jr.  three,  to  25  lbs.,  5  years 
old.  Sire,  Pielertje  Hongorveld  Segis  6th,  whose 
dam  and  grand-dam  averaged  31.15  His.  butter  in  7 
days  Averago  fat.  4.n(j.  Price.  $50  00  to  $100.00. 
ELMTREE  FARM,  Harry  Yates,  Prop.,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

U/D|TP  the  Tompkins  Co.  Breeders'  Ass'n, 
ww  ■  B  b  B,  Trnmanshure,  N.  Y.,  for 

a  copy  of  The  Tompkins  Co.  Breeders'  Journal 
with  sale-list  of  pure-bred  stock,  or  better  yet, 
send  25  cents  for  a  year’s  subscription.  Some 
special  offers  in  Holstein  cattle,  Percheron  stal¬ 
lions,  Southdown  ewes  and  Cheshire  gilts. 

Ontario  Oliver  Segis 

Holstein  bull,  6  months  old,  mostly  white,  King 
Segis  on  both  sides  pedigree.  Bargain  at  $100. 
Send  for  pedigree.  C10VERDALE  FARM.  Charlotte.  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  ft  ? 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chiltenanoo.  N.  Y. 

-Jersey  Bull  Calves 
you  can  afford  to 
buy.  Superior  dairy  clams.  No  better  sires.  It.  F- 
SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

REGISTERED JERSEYS 

Both  sexes  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

B.  G.  WKLI.S,  -  Wyalusing.  Pa. 

“EAST  RIVER  GRADE  HOLSTEINS  ” 

F O  K  SALE 

GO  COWS  soi-ved  to  come  fresh  this  fall  and  milking 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  pounds  per  day,  now. 
20  FRESH  COWS.  You  will  like  them.  Come  and 
S'  e  them  milked. 

25  COWS  duo  to  calve  this  spring — Good  size  and 
in  tine  condition. 

Roglstorod  Bulls  and  Roglstorod  Cows  also  For  Sato. 

Bell  Phone,  JOHN  J{.  YVKB8TF.lt, 

No.  311-F-5  I>cpt.  B  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Breed  Up— Not  Down 


II  o 


SES 
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Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Bred  Sows,  Service  Boars,  Pigs  all  ages.  Ninety 
brood  sows  and  seven  mature  herd  boars  in  our 
brooding  herd.  No  animal  good  enough  unless 
large  enough.  Wo  have  the  larger,  long-bodied  and 
good-beaded  kind  that  make  good  in  the  farrowing 
pen  as  well  as  show  ring. 

H.  C.  &  H.  li.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

BIG  KKKKSH I RKS— I  have  bred  more  high- 
class  hogs  than  any  breeder  in  Connecticut.  Wat¬ 
son's  Masterpiece  No.  1211931  at  head  of  herd.  Noth¬ 
ing  for  sale  but  March  and  April  pigs  at  present. 

I.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Ct. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains:  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  ami  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups. Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ercildottn,  Pa. 

DUROG  JERSEY  RED  SWINE 

The  most  popular  and  profitable  breed  in  America. 
Fancy  pigs  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Quality  un¬ 
excelled.  It.  \Y.  McAI.I.KN,  Fannettsbuig,  Pa. 

SHELQ0N  FARM  registered  Dttrocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Rest  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BARNES.  Oxford,  N.  V. 


Duroc  March  Pigs~«RMo 


A.  WEEKS,  DeGraff,  0. 


50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  lor  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  1  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per¬ 
cheron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.  Green,  Middlefield,  O. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  dcYVarren 


OCfl  QUICK-  GROWING  MUIEF00T  HOGS  FOR  SALE. 
JOHN  DUNLAP,  Williamsport,  Ohio 

P  I  G  ^  *,r>  ea°h  Berkshire-Chester  White  cross. 

CLARK  FARM,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

Alfalfa  Lodge  Yorkshires 

Large  English  White — Short-nose  type. 
Special  sale  Boar  pigs.  Trios  not  akin. 

JOHN  G.  CURTIS,  Box  372,  Rochester, N.Y. 


DOGS 


Done  —The  kind  that  bring  the  cows, 
V^Oiiie  JPUpS  NELSON’S.  Grove  City.  Pa! 

Newfoundland  PUPPIES 

$10  and  up.  CLARK  FARM,  Hoonton,  N.  J. 


Absolute  Closing-Out  Sale 

Entire  Herd  of  Jersey  Cattle 

Owned  by 

George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  26,  1913 

^FVFNTY-FIVF  HFAn  Of  choicest  breeding  and  great  dairy  quality.  Register  of  Merit  Cows, 
1  riiL  iii.hu  with  largo  records,  that  combine  beamy  and  utility. 

THIRTY-FIVE  HEIFERS  AND  HEIFER  CALVES  & 7, 

The  blood  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lari,  Eminent  2d.  Golden  Jolly.  Sultan  of  Onklands,  Mabel’s  Raleigh, 
and  other  famous  sires,  close  up.  Everything  tuberculin  testod  by  the  State.  Semi  for  Catalogue. 

GEORGE  W.  SISSON,  Jr..  Owner,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
L.  F.  HERRICK,  Sale  Manager,  Worcester,  Mass. 


PERCHERON 
AND  BELGIAN 

STALLIONS 

We  want  to  get  acquainted  with  you. 

It  will  be  interesting.  Price  and  Qual¬ 
ity  will  be  the  convincing  argument. 

A  step  forward  when  buying  a  Stallion  of 

GEO.  W.  SOUERS  &  SONS,  Huntington,  Indiana 

Branch  Barn  at  Harrison  Place,  off  Harrison  Street,  Post  Office  Box  333,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  Holstein  breed  now  boasts  of  eleven  1,000  lbs. 
Jcows—  that  is,  cows  with  semi-official  yearly  records  in 
excess  of  857  lbs.  of  butter-fat  (equivalent  to  1,000  lbs.  of 
^  commercial  butter.) 

Yet  it  is  not  so  much  on  these  great  records  as  on  the 
average  ability  of  their  cows  that  Holstein  breeders  base 
their  claims  for  superiority. 

27.3  quarts  of  milk  per  day  and  16.65  lbs.  of  best  commer¬ 
cial  butter  per  week  was  the  average  yield  of  5,071  purebred 
Holstoins  (one-half  being  heifers)  losted  by  experiment 
stations  between  May.  1911,  and  May,  1912. 

Send  tor  our  Free  Illustrated  Dessriptive  Booklets 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS'N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Secy,  Box  10S.  Brattle  boro,  Vt. 
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SAVING  LABOR  LIFTING  GRAIN. 

When  it  comes  to  saving  labor,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  George  A.  Cosgrove’s  new 
poultry  house  beats  anything  I  have  ever 
seen.  Most  of  the  features  are  already 
more  or  less  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  grain  bin  was  some¬ 
thing  new,  at  least  to  me.  Mr.  Cosgrove 
frankly  admits  that  he  doesn’t  enjoy 
lifting  bags  of  grain  as  well  as  he  did 
15  years  ago,  so  he  has  simply  cut  that 
form  of  activity  right  out  of  his  chicken 
business.  To  accomplish  this  he  has 
built  his  grain  bin  in  one  end  of  the 
henhouse,  with  a  horizontal  door  opening 


PLATFORM  FOR  UNLOADING 
GRAIN.  Fig.  269. 


out  and  downwards.  A  pair  of  hinged 
brackets  hold  this  door  in  a  level  posi¬ 
tion  just  at  the  height  of  the  floor  of  his 
business  wagon.  When  the  wagonload  of 
grain  comes  home  from  the  station,  it  is 
backed  up  to  this  platform,  and  dumped 
into  the  bins  without  lifting.  A  narrow 
weather  strip  across  the  top,  and  some 
patent  roofing  the  rest  of  the  way  down 
keep  out  all  driving  storms.  Mr.  Cos¬ 
grove  says  that  a  season's  use  has  not 
suggested  any  modification,  and  he  rec¬ 
ommends  the  device  to  other  poultrymen, 
even  if  they  have  not  achieved  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  becoming  great  grandfathers. 

CIIRISTOrilER  M.  GALLUP. 


THE  “  GOOD  PHYSICIAN.” 

Often  I  notice  you  advise  your  readers 
to  consult  a  good  physician  when  in  need 
of  treatment  for  disease.  Of  course  no 
one  should  think  of  depending  on  patent 
medicines,  or  the  many  quacks,  but  really 
the  good,  honest  physician  is  about  as 
few  and  far  between  as  honest  politicians, 
policemen  or  commission  merchants,  yes, 
and  lawyers.  Years  ago  they  were  edu¬ 
cated  to  cure  and  relieve  disease.  Now 
the  important  aprt  of  a  medical  college’s 
teaching  is  how  to  get  the  most  money 
possible  out  of  the  doctor’s  victims.  And 
the  doctors  are  not  the  only  ones.  One 
can  get  as  beautifully  trimmed  by  one 
of  our  good  physicians  of  to-day  as  by 
any  other  expert  on  earth.  There  are 
many  excellent  and  harmless  remedies, 
like  soda  for  indigestion,  known  and  used 
by  many.  R. 

Connecticut. 

No,  I  can’t  quite  agree  with  you, 
neighbor,  that  the  really  good  and  honest 
physician  is  as  rare  as  you  intimate ; 
neither  do  I  think  that  honest  policemen, 
lawyers,  or  even  politicians  are  hard  to 
find.  But  as  to  physicians,  I  have  lived 
and  worked  with  them  for  years,  and  I 
think  I  know  the  craft.  Did  you  ever 
stop  to  think  that  most  men  prefer  to  be 
honest,  and  that  many  whose  work  may 
not  always  bear  the  spotlight  are  as  hon¬ 
est  as  they  dare  to  be?  Cowardly  per¬ 
haps,  and  sometimes  dishonest  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  that  cowardice  rather  than  from 
any  innate  lack  of  honor;  rather  a  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  moral  courage  which  en¬ 
ables  men  to  face  the  music,  even  though 
it  be  playing  a  dirge  instead  of  a  quick¬ 
step.  Rascals  there  are  in  the  medical 
profession,  plenty  of  them,  more  than  a 
plenty ;  but  they  do  not  make  the  bulk, 
any  more  than  they  do  in  any  other  re¬ 
sponsible  calling  in  life.  Your  physician 
knows  that  you  expect  much  of  him;  he 
also  realizes,  if  he  is  well  trained,  that 
his  power  to  do  what  you  expect  is  lim¬ 
ited,  far  more  limited,  probably,  than  you 
know,  but  the  support  of  his  family  de¬ 
pends  upon  his  power  to  retain  your  con¬ 
fidence  and  patronage.  How  much  of  his 
limitation  dare  he  reveal  to  you?  Not 
much ;  he  would  like  to  tell  you  frankly, 
many  times,  that  what  you  expect  of  him 
is  impossible;  the  art  has  not  yet  been 
revealed  to  man,  but  he  knows  your  anxi¬ 
ety  and  your  ignorance,  and  also  that  all 
about  him  are  irresponsible  physicians 
and  blatant  quacks  ready  with  their  ar¬ 
rogant  pretensions  to  promise  anything ; 
they  are  lying ;  he  knows  that  they  are 
lying;  but  he  also  knows  that  you  do  not 
know  it,  and  that  unless  he  professes  as 
much  as  they  pretend,  your  confidence  in 
him  will  be  weakened  and  your  patronage 
probably  lost.  He  should,  of  course,  be 


always  frank  with  you,  and  if  need  be, 
watch  you  take  your  family  to  his  less 
honorable  and  scrupulous  competitor ; 
but  he  doesn’t  always,  would  you? 

M.  B.  D. 


BUILDING  CESSPOOL  ;  IMPROVING  MILK. 

1.  I  think  I  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a 

few  months  ago,  the  best  way  to  build 
a  cesspool  for  bathroom,  but  cannot  find 
it.  Can  you  give  me  the  idea?  2.  I 
have  a  well-bred  herd  of  Holstein  cows 
which  test  %%  fat.  Is  there  any  feed 
that  can  be  fed  to  this  herd  to  make  their 
test  better  in  butter  fat?  C.  L.  M. 

Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

A  cesspool  is  simply  a  dry  well,  pref¬ 
erably  about  four  feet  across  and  eight 
or  10  feet  deep,  stoned  up  without  mor¬ 
tar  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  covered  with  earth  to  the 
ground  level.  If  built  round  less  care 
need  be  used  in  laying  the  wall,  as  the 
pressure  of  the  earth  will  then  help  to 
hold  it  in  place  and  considerable  inter¬ 
stices  may  be  left  between  the  stones. 
In  gravelly  soil  where  it  need  not  be 
built  near  wells  such  cesspools  will  care 
for  the  sewage  from  a  house  and  are 
very  satisfactory.  In  impervious  clay 
or  loam  soils  septic  tanks  are  much  su¬ 
perior  and  while  much  more  expensive 
to  build  can  be  used  where  a  cesspool 
would  be  entirely  impracticable.  These 
have  been  fully  discussed  in  recent  issues 
of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

2.  The  percentage  of  butter  fat  in  a 
cow’s  milk  cannot,  be  materially  in¬ 
creased  by  any  method  of  feeding.  A 
poorly  nourished  cow,  will  increase  her 
percentage  of  butter  fat  slightly  with 
good  feed  but  after  reaching  her  normal 
level  will  show  only  such  changes  as 
always  accompany  the  different  periods 
of  lactation.  It  is  difficult  to  convince 
many  dairymen  that  butter  fat  cannot 
be  fed  into  cow’s  milk,  but  thorough 
tests  have  shown  this  to  be  impossible, 
with  the  slight  exception  above  noted. 

M.  B.  D. 


LEGHORN  BROWN  EGGS. 

All  your  readers  are  no  doubt  follow¬ 
ing  Mr.  Cosgrove’s  articles  on  the  Storrs 
contest  with  the  greatest  interest.  As 
for  Mr.  J.  H.  Robinson’s  exception  to 
the  article  of  March  15,  which  J.  H.  It. 
published  in  “Farm  Poultry,”  it  looks 
like  mere  patriotic  “guff,”  because  Eng¬ 
lish  birds  have  got  the  goods,  or  else 
an  editorial  lay  for  the  sake  of  arous¬ 
ing  controversy.  Most  of  us  must  agree 
with  Mr.  Cosgrove,  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  get  some  of  that  Barron 
or  Cam  strain  into  our  White  Leghorns. 
But  here  comes  the  rub :  those  pullets 
do  not  lay  consistently  true  to  colot-. 
They  produce  numerous  brown  shaded 
eggs,  so  that  the  dead  chalk  white  shell 
is  rather  the  exception.  When  supply¬ 
ing  the  New  York  market,  what’s  to  be 
done  with  brown  eggs  except  ship  them 
as  such,  and  accept  something  below 
the  top  price?  So  it  seems  to  be  a 
choice — import  the  winning  strain  with 
the  chance  of  getting  more  eggs  (shaded), 
or  stick  to  the  American  strain  with 
chalk  white  eggs  and  fewer  of  them. 

n.  w.  M. 

N.  W.  M.  refers  above  to  a  nine- 
column  article  in  the  April  number  of 
Farm  Poultry  in  which  Mr.  Robinson 
quotes  the  part  of  my  article  in  the 
March  15  R.  N.-Y.  advising  American 
breeders  of  White  Leghorns  “to  get  some 
of  the  good  laying  blood  of  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ron’s  stock  into  their  fowls,  and  by  trap¬ 
nesting,  and  breeding  for  vitality  as 
well,  bring  up  our  flocks  so  that  we 
will  not  have  to  take  second  place  in 
any  competition.”  Mr.  Robinson  says: 
“This  statement  is  one  of  those  mix¬ 
tures  of  truth  and  error  that  lead  the 
novice  astray.”  And  he  further  states 
that  “the  good  ‘laying  blood’  in  them  is 
plainly  no  stronger  than  in  numerous 
other  good  laying  stocks.”  How  does 
Mr.  Robinson  know  that  it  is  not?  It 
seems  to  me  that  statement  is  pure  as¬ 
sumption  on  his  part,  He  assumes  that 
it  was  the  conditioning  of  the  English 
birds,  the  “getting  them  ready  to  make 
a  flying  start,”  at  a  certain  time,  that 
gives  them  the  advantage  they  hold  over 
the  American  birds. 

In  the  next  paragraph  Mr.  Robinson 
insinuates — without  making  a  direct 
statement — that  the  English  birds  are 
not  pullets,  but  hens,  and  to  give  this 
force,  he  says  “that  the  three-year  records 
of  White  Leghorns  at  Cornell  indicate 
that  the  second  year  is,  as  a  rule,  the 
year  of  heaviest  egg  production  for 
White  Leghorns.”  Here  Mr.  Robinson 
makes  a  direct  mis-statement ;  it  is  not 
true  that  the  three-year  records  at  Cor¬ 
nell  show  that  White  Leghorns,  “as  a 


rule”  lay  more  eggs  the  second  year;  in 
fact,  it  is  very  exceptional  for  them  to 
do  so.  There  have  been  a  few  cases 
where  the  birds  increased  the  egg  out¬ 
put  for  three  years,  laying  the  greatest 
number  the  third  year.  In  counting  the 
years,  I  mean  the  years  from  the  time 
the  first  egg  was  laid,  not  the  years  from 
the  day  the  chick  was  hatched.  I  have 
a  letter  from  Prof.  Rice  in  which  he 
says  it  is  not  true  that  as  a  rule  the 
second  year  is  the  year  of  greatest  egg 
production,  and  thinks  Mr.  Robinson 
must  have  got  the  idea  from  some  news¬ 
paper  statement.  Mr.  Barron  had  a 
perfect  right  to  enter  hens;  there  was 
no  handicap  against  hens ;  and  there 
was  just  as  much  or  more  honor 
in  winning  with  hens ;  why  then 
should  it  be  insinuated  that  he  had 
wrongly  entered  the  birds?  There  are  15 
pens  of  hens  in  the  present  contest  at 
Storrs,  and  in  not  one  single  instance 
have  the  hens  laid  as  many  eggs  as 
the  pullets,  even  where  the  same  breeder 
enters  both  hens  and  pullets.  Last  year 
C.  S.  Scoville’s  R.  C.  R.  I.  Red  hens, 
did  outlay  any  pen  of  pullets  of  the  same 
breed,  but  this  year  his  pullets  are  ahead 
of  his  hens. 

The  point  N.  W.  M.  makes  regarding 
Mr.  Barron’s  birds  laying  tinted  eggs, 
is  worth  considering  for  those  who  are 
furnishing  strictly  fancy  chalk  white 
eggs,  and  getting  an  extra  price.  The 
question  of  interest  is,  what  proportion 
of  the  eggs  are  tinted.  I  have  written 
to  several  persons  who  are  breeding  the 
Barron  stock,  also  to  Storrs,  for  the 
facts  in  the  case. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


WHY  THE  OX  YOKE  ? 

After  reading  the  article  in  The  R. 
N.-Y'.  regarding  oxen,  working,  breaking, 
etc.,  I  thought  I  would  write  a  few 
things  along  that  line.  In  the  first  place, 

I  find  that  the  East  is  very  slow,  using 
the  same  old  yoke  that  has  been  in  use 
for  thousands  of  years,  this  same  yoke  , 
being  of  itself  a  load.  How  would  you 
like  to  hoe  all  day  carrying  a  weight  on 
your  shoulders?  Here  in  Nebraska  about 
25  years  ago  I  saw  a  farmer  working  a 
team  of  large  bulls  with  collars  and 
hames  upside  down,  rings  in  their  nose 
and  lines.  I  saw  him  husking  corn,  also 
drive  them  on  the  road,  and  when  ho 
moved  westward,  prairie-schooner  style, 
he  was  driving  them  and  leading  a  nice 
team  of  gray  mares  behind  the  wagon. 
The  latest  I  saw,  however,  was  two  years 
ago  in  the  Sand  Hill  region  of  Nebraska. 
This  man  was  driving  a  team  of  blocky 
steers,  past  two  years  old,  fully  har¬ 
nessed,  collars  and  hames  on  right  end 
up ;  breeching  and  bridles,  lines,  every¬ 
thing  complete.  He  was  freighting  lum¬ 
ber  and  mill  stuff  28  miles  for  a  distant 
merchant.  Why  the  heavy  yoke,  with 
its  rigid  fastenings?  F.  H.  B. 


KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 


It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 


Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 


Y/rlte  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICHIGAN 


Foster  Steel  &ndWood 

STANCHIONS 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makes  rows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  ami  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  :  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong,  ami  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION  10. 
S)UG  Insurance  Hldp..  llorhcslrr,  N.  t. 


Prof.  P.  G.  Helyar  of 
Mt.  Herman  School,  Mt. 
Herman,  Mass.,  writes: 

“  We  could  not  get  along 

without  Warriner  Stanch¬ 
ions.” 

Send  address  for  book¬ 
let  of  information  to 
WALLACE:  B.  CRUMB,  Box  MI,  Forest  vine,  Coua. 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

HAVE  you  ever  heard 
gray  haired, Oold- 
time,  Western 
ranchers  tell  about  the  first 
cream  separators  they  ever 
saw?  A  generation  or  more 
ago  ranchers  would  ride 
horse-back  a  day’s  journey 
to  see  an  EMPIRE  Cream 
Separator  skimming  milk 
on  some  little  farm  where 
a  dairyman  was  making  a  home  for  himself. 
Many  old-time  ranchers  eventually  bought  EMPIRES  for 
themselves.  Their  sons  and  grandsons  now  own  modern 
dairy  farms  and  use  modern  EMPIRES. 

“Prosperity  Follows  The  Cow” 

Do  you  know  a  dairy  community  that  is  not  prosperous? 
Rich  farms  and  prosperity  follow  the  dairy  cow. 

The  Third  Generation 
of  Empire  Users 

are  even  better  friends  to  the  EMPIRE  than  their  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers  were  before  them.  The  perfection  of  EMPIRES  has  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  dairying. 

A  Free  Trial  of  the  EMPIRE  may  be  had  if  you  think  you  re¬ 
quire  it  of  such  an  established  and  widely  a  cepted  machine. 

Separators  From  $25  to  $150. 

Would  you  like  our  handsome,  popular  catalog?  Every  request 
receives  prompt,  courteous  attention.  Ask  for  catalog  112 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Chicago,  Ill.  Portland,  Ore.  Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 
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The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

There  was  a  big  gain  in  egg  production 
the  twenty-eighth  week,  and  the  highest 
score  yet  made  by  any  pen  this  year 
was  made  by  two  pens  this  week. 
Colonial  Farm’s  pen  of  S.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds  laid  33 ;  but  the  White 
Leghorns,  which  made  all  the  high 
scores  last  week,  would  not  be  outdone; 
W.  L.  Sleegur’s  pen  also  laid  33.  The 
total  number  of  eggs  laid  during  the 
week  was  2,306 ;  this  is  a  gain  of  250 
over  the  previous  week,  and  300  more 
than  were  laid  during  the  corresponding 
week  last  year.  Two  pens  of  White 
Leghorns  tie  for  second  place.  They 
are  the  pen  from  Ingleside  Farm  Co., 
and  Thomas  Barron’s  pen  of  English 
White  Leghorns,  each  pen  laying  31 
eggs.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  high 
scoring  of  Mr.  Barron’s  birds  after  six 
months  of  steady  laying  is  pretty  good 
evidence  that  Mr.  Robinson,  editor  of 
“Farm  Poultry,”  was  wrong  when  he 
stated  that  “it  was  the  conditioning  of 
these  English  birds,  the  getting  them 
ready  to  make  a  ‘flying  start’  at  a 
certain  date,”  etc.,  that  gave  them  the  ad¬ 
vantage.  He  also  states  that  “their 
good  laying  blood” — quoting  my  words — ■ 
is  no  better  than  that  of  numerous  other 
good  laying  strains,  and  that  “it  would 
be  worth  more  to  American  breeders  to 
know  how  to  handle  their  birds  than  to 
have  this  ‘laying  blood’  in  their  yards.” 

It  certainly  is  an  advantage  to  make 
a  good  start ;  several  of  the  American 
pens  started  off  finely,  but  they  all  fall 
behind  these  English  birds.  The  latter 
not  only  hold  the  lead  which  they  as¬ 
sumed  soon  after  the  start,  but  con¬ 
tinually  increase  that  lead,  so  that  they 
are  now  117  eggs  ahead  of  the  best 
pen  of  American  bred  White  Leghorns, 
the  pen  of  O.  A.  Foster.  These  have 
a  record  of  532,  against  649  by  Mr. 
Barron’s  pen.  Five  pens  made  scores, 
of  30  each.  They  are  T.  J.  McConnell's 
pen  of  White  Wyandottes;  W.  P.  Can- 
by’s  White  Leghorns ;  Leroy  P.  Sands’ 
White  Leghorns ;  A.  P.  Robinson’s  White 
Leghorns,  and  Judge  W.  H.  Card’s  new 
breed,  the  White  Laced  Red  Cornish. 
Beulah  Farm’s  White  Wyandottes  laid 
29.  Abbott  Poultry  Yards’  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  29 ;  the  Waterville,  N.  Y.,  White 
Leghorns,  29 ;  A.  B.  Saylor’s  White 
Leghorns,  29 ;  P.  G.  Platt’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  29 ;  and  Edward  Cam’s  White 
Leghorns,  29.  Four  pens  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  laid  28  each,  also  the  one  pen  of 
Blue  Andalusians. 

Ten  pens  of  White  Leghorns  laid  27 
each.  Taking  the  whole  43  pens  of 
White  Leghorns,  they  laid  this  week 
1,113  eggs ;  this  is  an  average  per  pen 
of  over  25.8.  or  more  than  74  per  cent, 
of  the  possible  total  if  every  hen  laid 
every  day. 

In  the  total  egg  production  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ron’s  pen  leads  with  649  eggs;  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Cam  is  second  with  579;  Geo.  II. 
Schmitz’s  Buff  Leghorns  third  with  a 
score  of  548 ;  Edward  Cam’s  White 
Wyandottes  fourth  with  537 ;  O.  A. 
Foster’s  White  Leghorns  fifth  with  532  ; 
Beulah  Farm’s  White  Wyandottes  sixth 
with  a  record  of  514 ;  Braeside  Poultry 
Farm's  White  Leghorns  seventh  with 
507 ;  and  Geo.  P.  Dearborn’s  S.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds  eighth  with  504.  The  total 
number  of  eggs  laid  to  date  is  38,404. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Ailing  Chicks;  Hatching  Pheasants. 

I  have  a  flock  of  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns 
(seven  weeks  old)  and  would  ask  why, 
when  chicks  stand  they  sleep,  and  droop 
their  wings  so  that  they  die  away.  I 
feed  cracked  corn,  mixed  chick  feed,  and 
wheat.  The  dry  mash  in  hoppers  con¬ 
tain  red  dog,  20  pounds ;  cornmeal,  30 
pounds;  bran,  30  pounds;  crushed  oats, 
20  pounds;  beef  scrap,  five  pounds;  char¬ 
coal.  three  pounds ;  also  greens,  young 
clover,  etc.  2.  Is  there  any  possibility 
of  hatching  Ring-neck  pheasants  in  an 
incubator?  F.  j.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  You  describe  the  usual  symptoms 
manifested  by  chicks  dying  from  any 
wasting  disease  which  does  not  imme¬ 
diately  kill,  but  which  gradually  nnder- 
uunes  the  strength  and  finally  results 
in  death.  This  is  quite  apt  to  be  some 
term  of  digestive  disturbance,  which 
would  probably  show  itself  by  diarrhoea, 
01  m.a-V  *)0  some  infection  uncon¬ 
nected  with  the  digestive  tract,  even  an 
inherited  lack  of  vigor  which  renders 
the  clucks  unable  to  survive  more  than 
a  few  weeks  of  life.  The  presence  of 

ifSi  «n  chicks’  brooders  should  be 
looked  for  and  a  careful  examination  made 
ot  tlie  chicks  themselves  to  see  that  lice 
are  not  sapping  their  strength.  Witli- 
w'  mi1.  :,UI  ,*nsPection  and  examination 
0  .the  chicks  it  would  be  impossible  to  say 
wnai  tlie  cause  of  their  dying  is. 

-•  Pile  instructions  for  handling  pheas¬ 
ants  and  their  eggs,  issued  by  the  Fish 
and  Lame  Apartment  of  the  New  York 
‘,  .  ‘  '  onservation  Commission  contains 
uis  warning:  “Do  not  under  any  eir- 
cuiiistauces  use  incubator  or  auv  other 
artificial  means  for  hatching  eggs.”  This 
'tould  seem  to  imply  that  such  a  method 
s  to  say  the  least,  wholly  impracticable. 

M.  B.  D. 


Blood  for  Fowls. 

1.  Would  fresh  blood  answer  the  same 
as  beef  scraps  for  laying  hens?  How 
could  one  dry  blood  so  that  it  would 
keep?  Would  20  acres  be  large  enough 
to  keep  500  laying  hens  and  raise  feed 
for  them?  Was  raised  on  a  farm,  have 
had  three  years’  experience  in  the  chicken 
business  and  been  very  successful.  2.  I 
had  a  White  Leghorn  chick  seven  weeks 
old  which  got  dumpish  ;  upon  examination 
discovered  its  crop  very  hard.  I  gave  a 
few  drops  of  castor  oil  and  worked  the 
crop  until  quite  soft,  put  it  in  a  basket 
and  in  less  than  two  minutes  it  was  dead. 
What  was  the  trouble  with  it? 

Ohio.  B.  w.  K. 

1.  Fresh  blood  may  be  fed  to  hens  in 
the  quantity  of  about  one  ounce  to  four 
fowls,  and  may  be  mixed  in  a  mash  or 
given  clear  in  troughs.  As  it  taints 
easily,  care  must  be  used  to  keep  all 
utensils  in  which  it  is  kept  clean. 
Twenty  acres  of  some  land  would  go 
far  toward  supporting  500  fowls  while 
the  same  amount  of  other  land  wouldn’t 
make  a  start  on  it.  By  learning  what 
the  land  in  question  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  produce,  in  corn,  for  instance, 
and  knowing,  as  you  probably  do,  about 
the  amount  of  grain  needed  to  support 
a  hen  for  one  year,  you  may  be  able  to 
approximate  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
It  will  be  well  to  make  due  allowance  for 
a  possible  late  frost,  however.  I  know 
of  no  practicable  way  to  dry  blood  on 
a  small  scale  for  private  use.  you  would 
better  use  only  such  an  amount  as  you 
can  feed  fresh. 

2.  Possibly  in  your  manipulations  to 

empty  the  crop  you  ruptured  it,  or  some 
other  organ.  m,  b,  d. 


Rape  and  Shade  Trees  for  Poultry. 

1.  How  much  Dwarf  Essex  rape  is 

necessary  for  500  Leghorns,  and  what  is 
the  best  Way  to  sow  this?  2.  I  desire 
to  set  out  some  sort  of  permanent  shade 
for  a  laying  house  of  mine.  Can  you 
tell  me  of  some  quick-growing  trees,  either 
fruit  or  otherwise,  that  I  could  use  to 
good  advantage?  if.  t. 

New  York. 

This  will  depend  entirely  upon  the 
richness  of  the  ground  and  the  care  that 
it  is  given ;  probably  from  one-eighth  to 
one-fourth  of  fin  acre  of  good  ground 
would  fill  your  requirements.  It  may  be 
sown  broadcast,  but  is  best  put  in  drills 
about  two  feet  apart  and  kept  well  cul¬ 
tivated. 

2.  Plums  and  peaches  are  quick  grow¬ 
ing  trees  though  comparatively  small, 
and  the  latter  should  not  be  within  the 
poultry  runs.  Any  variety  of  apples 
adapted  to  your  locality  would  be  very 
satisfactory  both  for  shade  and  fruit :  of 
the  distinctively  shade  trees,  either  the 
White  or  Black  poplar  will  probably  fur¬ 
nish  the  quickest  shade,  as  they  attain 
large  size  very  rapidly,  and  the  Hard 
maple  cannot  be  excelled  for  beauty 
though  it  is  of  comparatively  slow  growth. 

if.  B.  D. 


Treatment  for  Turkeys. 

What  is  the  best  feed  to  start  young 
turkeys  with?  Is  it  a  good  idea  to 
give  them  castor  oil  when  they  are  first 
hatched?  If  so,  how  much?  Is  salts 
good  for  them?  Is  there  anything  that  I 
can  give  turkeys  to  prevent  their  having 
the  cholera?  Is  there  any  cure  when  they 
get  it?  2.  Sow  that  dropped  pigs  last 
November  does  not  breed.  What  treat¬ 
ment  is  needed?  a.  s. 

Ohio. 

1.  Stale  bread  soaked  in  milk  and 
squeezed  nearly  dry  is  excellent  for  the 
first  few  feeds,  beginning  when  they  are 
about  thirty-six  hours  old.  After  this 
they  are  fed  very  much  as  young  chicks 
are,  though  greater  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  over  feed  them.  Do  not  give  them 
castor  oil  or  other  physic.  By  cholera 
you  doubtless  mean  black-head  or  in¬ 
fectious  eutero-hepatitis ;  there  is  no  pre¬ 
ventive  for  this  except  keeping  the 
poults  from  contact  with  other  fowls  hav¬ 
ing  the  disease  and  from  ground  that 
has  been  infected.  As  birds  and  domestic 
fowls  may  spread  this  infection,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  avoid  it,  and  few  flocks 
t>seape  it. 

2.  I  know  of  nothing  that  can  be  given 

to  induce  a  sow  to  breed,  and  usually 
nothing  will  be  needed  if  she  is  sufficiently 
well  fed  and  cared  for.  It  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  some  sows  do  not 
readily  show  this  condition  and  it  may 
pass  unobserved.  m.  b.  d. 


Gapes  in  Chickens. 

Do  you  know  anything  that  can  be 
given  to  little  chickens  to  cure  the  gapes? 
What  causes  it?  Several  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors’  flocks  are  troubled  with  it. 

s.  m.  w. 

Gapes  is  caused  by  a  small  parasitic 
worm  which  lives  in  the  ground,  often 
being  found  in  the  bodies  of  common 
earthworms,  and  which  is  picked  up  by 
chickens  either  as  a  full-grown  worm 
or  in  the  form  of  eggs  or  embryos. 
Having  been  taken  into  the  chick’s  di¬ 
gestive  tract  the  warm  finds  its  way 


M.  B.  D. 


Poor  Hatches. 


Baby  Chicks  82c.  Each 

from  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  All  breeders 
are  on  free  range  and  from  selected  stock.  Prompt 
delivery.  A  hatch  every  week.  Safe  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Circular  free. 

CHAS.  It.  STONE 

Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Pj-jw*  Saif* — Golden  Barred  and  Partridge  Rocks. 

Emden  Geese.  Crested  White  Buff 
Orpington  and  Pure  White  Runner  Ducks. 

J.  H.  LEWIS,  It.  F.  D.  3,  CADIZ,  OHIO 

FOR  SALE  Fully  Equipped 
FOR  RENT1  Poultry  Plant  &  Farm 

Beautiful  Hills,  Westchester  Co. 

IAKFHIII  FARM  BLUK  Ribbon  and 

LHIlLniLI.  rHnm  SILVER  CUP  WINNERS 
Ou  account  of  change  in  business  we  will  offer  our 
PMTIRP  QTO f* IT  Y°nnS  and  old  Rose  and  Single 
LlilliiL  0  I  u  u  l\  Comb  W.  Leghorns,  Pekin 
Ducks,  W.  Homer  Pigeons,  Cows,  Hogs.  Horses, 
Incubators,  tools,  farming  implements  and  vehi¬ 
cles.  One  of  finest  located  Farms  in  Westchester 
Co.,  100  acres,  being  5  miles  from  Center  White 
Plains.  2  miles  Pleasantville,  mile-and-half  near¬ 
est  station  on  Harlem  lt.R.  House  12-rooms,  2 
baths,  steam  heat,  2  large  barns  and  all  usual  out¬ 
buildings.  Never-failing  spring  water  pumped  over 
the  place.  Will  entertain  offer  for  small  lots. 

LAKEHILL  FARM.  PLEASANTVILLE.  N.  Y. 


MAKA-SHEL 


GRIT 


Box 


Good  results 
cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  bo  obtained  from  poultry  if 
not  fed  a  good  grit.  **Maka- 
Shel”  has  no  equal  ;  there  is 
none  “Juat  as  good.”  Ask 
your  dealer  or  send  ns  $1.00 
for  two  100  lb.  bags;  one  ton  for  $7.00,  f. 
cars.  Agents  wanted.  Wrjto  today. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO. 

New  Brunswick,  N. 


o.  b. 


J. 


to  the  windpipe  where  it  attaches  itself 
and  by  the  irritation  and  obstruction 
caused  by  its  presence  produces  the  well- 
known  symptom  of  gaping.  The  best 
remedy  is  prevention  through  keeping 
young  chicks  off  infected  ground  and 
away  from  those  that  already  having 
the  worms  may  cough  them  up  and  infect 
food  or  drink  taken  by  others.  A  horse¬ 
hair  loop  dipped  into  turpentine  and 
twisted  about  in  the  chick’s  windpipe 
will  frequently  dislodge  the  worms  and 
allow  the  chick  to  cough  them  out,  or  a 
number  of  chicks  may  be  confined  in  a 
box  with  a  burlap  cover  and  the  fumes 
of  burning  tobacco  be  admitted  in  such 
strength  as  the  chicks  can  bear.  Feeding 
onions  or  garlic  chopped  fine  and  mixed 
with  other  food  is  also  a  preventive  of 
infection,  but  the  best  remedy,  after  all, 
is  to  keep  healthy  chicks  off  from  ground 
upon  which  infected  ones  have  run,  and 
to  clean  up  and  disinfect  utensils  and 
runs  that  may  have  been  contaminated 
by  the  gapeworms  or  their  eggs. 


I  have  20  Plymouth  Rock  hens  that 
have  been  splendid  layers.  old  hens, 
while  the  male  is  less  than  -a  year  old. 
but  seems  fully  developed.  They  are  fed 
a  commercial  feed  in  morning,  potatoes, 
cornmeal  and  oat  mash  at  noon,  and 
forage  for  themselves ;  clam  shell  always 
in  henhouse,  yet  I  have  quite  a  few 
soft-shelled  eggs.  My  first  hen  had  15 
eggs  under  her,  broke  six  and  five  died 
in  the  shell.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do 
to  remedy  the  trouble  or  will  it  pay 
to  set  any  more?  a.  d. 

Plainfield,  Mass. 

I  believe  the  trouble  in  your  case  to 
be  lack  of  sufficient  vigor  in  the  embryo, 
due,  of  course,  to  failure  on  the  part 
of  one  or  both  of  the  parents  to  transmit 
this  most  essential  element  of  a  good  hatch. 
You  do  not  mention  animal  food  of  any 
kind,  such  as  meat  meal  or  scraps,  or 
skim-milk  as  part  of  the  hens’  rations, 
and  this  is  very  essential  if  hens  are 
kept  in  confinement,  and  desirable  if  they 
are  not.  The  potato  and  meal  mash  at 
noon  is  fattening  rather  than  strengthen¬ 
ing  and  should  be  supplemented  by  high 
protein  foods  like  meat  and  skim-milk. 

I  should  not  expect  good  hatches  from  a 
small  flock  of  Plymouth  Rocks  that  had 
been  kept  in  rather  small  quarters  all 
Winter  and  had  laid  heavily  on  the  foods 
that  you  mention ;  it  is  practieallv  im¬ 
possible  for  such  a  flock  to  possess  hatch¬ 
ing  vigor.  I  should  not  waste  further 
time  with  these  eggs  and  if  I  desired  , 
to  hatch  from  a  similar  flock  another  sea-  i 
son.  I  should  give  them  all  the  range 
possible  through  the  Winter,  should  not 
feed  potatoes  and  cornmeal  in  a  mash, 
but  should  give  instead  oats,  either 
ground  or  whole,  beef  scrap  or  meat  meal 
in  a  dry  mash  made  up  with  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings.  cornmeal,  gluten,  etc.,  with  skim- 
milk  if  I  had  it.  Their  whole  grain 
ration  should  be  of  mixed  grains  also ; 
corn,  wheat,  buckwheat,  oats,  with  corn 
only  in  moderate  proportion  instead  of 
making  up  tlm  chief  bulk.  It  is,  of 
course,  quite  possible  that  the  male  with 
this  flock  is  more  at  fault  than  the  hens, 
but  the  system  of  care  that  you  letter 
suggests  is  not  conducive  to  good  hatch¬ 
ing-  M.  B.  D. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

won  National  layimr  contest.  Unusually  fertile, 
prime  SELECTED  HATCHING  EGGS  the  year  round  from 
famous  flock  of  RECORD  WINTER  LAYING  IO.se  and 
Single  Ci.mlis,  raised  by  HENS  on  FREE  RANGE  clover 
in  separated  colony  houses.  WIDE  OPEN  ALL  WINTER. 
Hardy,  vigorous,  beautiful  deep-glou  ing  CHERRY 
RED  RIGHT  TO  THE  SKIN.  $3  per  sitting:  jld  per  100. 
Some  splendid,  large,  BEAUTIFUL  EARLY  1912  PULLETS 
from  record-laying  mothers,  now  laying  heavily. 

ffiSft  ALSO  COCKERELS- 

danger.  Utility  stock  at  reduced  prices  Upright 
dealings  assured.  Correspondence  a  pleasure. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM,  Bex  1,  Weston,  N.  J. 


A  Spe  ci  a  1 
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Burnett's  stock  winners  at  Albany,  Schenectady, 
Madison  Square,  Grand  Palace,  Middletown,  New 
1’altz,  1913.  Our  stock  a  product  12  years  skill.  June 
we  send  you  eggs  from  these  birds  for  only  a  srfiall 
price.  S-  O.  Black  Minorcas:  Eggs — $1  for  15; 
50 — $2.50;  100  for  $5.  Send  for  -Tune  circular.  These 
bargain  prices  include  a  new  65c.  case  with  a  100  egg 
order.  A  more  expensive  case  with  15  egg  order 
and  50  egg  order.  Be  sure  to  send  at  once  Post  card 
for  circular.  Orders  are  being  taken  up  to  July. 
Get  on  our  list  and  be  an  owner  aim  also  the  winner 
with  good  stock.  W.  L.  BURNETT,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

Austin’s  200  STRAIN  S.C.  Rhode  Island  Beds 

Standard  bred,  red  to  the  skin.  Eggs  for  hatching 
$3.00,  $5.00  and  $10.00  per  set  (15).  Utility  $6.00  per 
100.  99*  fertility  guaranteed  Cockerels,  yearling*, 
pullets,  baby  chicKs. 

AUSTIN'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17.  Centre  Harbor.  N.  H. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 


High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX- 

equei 

Irooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PORT.  Eggs  for  hate  hing.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH.  602  Fifth  St..  Brool 


D  To  Kill  Lice  and  Mites  K3 

Ron  fowls  and  In  the  houses,  use 

PRATTS  POWDERED  LICE  KILLER 

25c  and  50c  oer  oackaee  ■  .W 


on  fowls  and  In  the  houses,  use 
PRATTS  POWDERED  LICE  KILLER 
_  _  25c  and  50c  per  package 

A  and  PRATTS  LIQUID  LICE  KILLER  A 
55c  quart;  $1  gallon 

TEach  the  best  of  its  kind 

"Your  money  back  if  it  fails”  I 

160-page  poultry  book  10c  by  mail. 

At  all  dealers,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 


T 

S 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 


Moe  s  Rat  Destroyer 


Patent  Pending 
Get  rid  of  the  rats  in 
your  buildings  and 
poultry  yard  without 
endangering  the  lives 
of  your  domestic  animals 
and  fowls.  They  cannot 
reach  the  poison  but  the  rats 
can  Any  poison  can  be 


NONE  BUT 
RODENTS  CAN  REACH 
POISON 


used  but  we  recommend  one  that  kills  them  without  odor  and  give 
one  package  J  ree  unth  each  destroyer.  Price  $1.00.  Ifnotatyour 
dealers,  sent  direct  to  v«ur  address,  carry  inf?  chartres  prepaid. 

OTIS  &  MOEf  1  TIP  Otis  Buiding,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Bl  FF  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS — Eetrs,  90c.  per  15 
$1.50  j»er  30.  Mottled  Anemias,  Bl.  Minorcas,  eggs,  $1.00  pet 
15;  $1. « 5  per  30.  Catalogue  free.  John  .4.  Roth,  Quakerlown,  I*a 

FggQ- FROM  WHITE  ORPINGTONS,  winners  in 
the  show  room:  also  in  egg-laying 
contests  $3  110  per  15.  Write  for  mating  list 

GOLDEN  ROD  POULTRY  FARM,  -  Gloversville,  N.  Y 

P0ULTRYMFN~Sen,!  2c  sta5),P  for  Illustrated 

■  n  •  lYltH  Cataiog describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  -:-  MARIETTA,  PA. 

RARY  (T 14 1 V — -12c  each — S.C. White  Leghorns,  Prize 
UHU  I  LM1IA  stock,  free  range.  $10.0(1  per  100.  I. 
R-  duck  eggs;  all  7c.  each;  $5  00  per  lull.  Stock  for 
sale.  R0CKEY  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 

AND  WHITE  ORPINGTON - 

$1  per  15.  Mrs.  Arthi  u  Hawkins,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Prize-Winning  Strains  aTdU*  t'Ly; 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds;  Brown,  White  Leghorns. 
Eggs, $1.50, 15  ;  $7,  100.  Dark,  Light  Brahmas;  Eggs. 
$2.50, 15.  Catalog  free.  A  few  choice  breeders  for 
sale.  F.  31.  PKKSCOTT,  Kiverdale,  N.  J. 

THE  FARMER’S  FAVORITE  WINTER 
*  LAYERS — Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons.  Eggs 
and  chicks  at  reduced  prices  during  June  and  July. 

W.  It.  STEVENS,  Culver  Road,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Ra  hv  Cbix-Lc-8-  6.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred 
PaDy  V“1CKS  R<«*s,  R.  C.  Reds.  Strong, 
livable.  From  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  range 
bieeders.  Safe  deli  very  guaranteed.  Circular  free, 
WESLEY  GRIN  NELL  -  SODUS,  N.  Y. 

Rose  Comb  Reds  and  MAMMOTH 
BRONZE  TURKEYS— (descent  Strain) 

Eggs  from  all  matings  half-price  during  remainder 
of  the  season.  Also  high-class  breeding  birds  at 
half-price  during  next  60  days.  Mating  list  free. 

D.  R  HONE,  CRESCENT  HILL  FARM,  SHARON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  COVE 

R.  No.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


POULTRY  YARDS 

Breeders  for  32  years  of  pure¬ 
bred  poultry  of  higii  quality. 


Chicks  $8.50  per  Hundred 

Purebred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Range  yearling 
breeders.  Big  strong  chicks  that  will  please, 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM.  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Pearl  Guinea  Eggsl^;  B$0“  hen,  Orange0",1^?; 

PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies.  Black  Game.  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Faney 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  J.  MACKKNSKN,  Natural 
ist,  Department  lo,  Yardley,  Fa. 

Austin's  200-Egg  Strain 

high  record  stock.  Old  and  young  stock  for  sale. 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 

P  II  I  n|/  O — 7c.  Shipped  0.  O.  D.  S-  C.  W.  Leg- 
!  1  i1  I  ll  iN  “onls-  Will  return  money  for  dead 
■■  i  uii  v  ones.  Pamphlet  on  roup  Free. 

B-73.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Richfield,  Pa. 


NO  MORE  Avenarius  Carbolineum  exterminates  lice,  mites,  fleas  and  other 
IwlMllSi  insect  pests  on  poultry.  One  application  lasts  12  months  or  more. 
UriJ  HCE  Prevents  scaly  leg,  keeps  the  skin  in  good  condition  and  makes  hens 
rihii  lay  better  by  removing  irritating  and  blood  sucking  vermin.  Poultry 

houses  painted  with  Avenarius  Carbolineum  are  absolutely  sanitary  and  vermin  free. 
They  last  longer.  Avenarius  Carbolineum  can  be  applied  as  a  spray  or  paint. 
Always  keep  a  supply  on  hand.  Be  sure  and  get  the  genuine.  Ask  for  AVENARIUS. 
If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it,  write  for  Bulletin  33r  giving  full  directions ‘and  prices. 
CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  GO.,  IblFranklin  St.,  New  York  City. 
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June  14, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

On  September  28,  1911,  I  shipped  500 
baskets  of  grapes  via  Erie  Railroad  from 
Eden,  N.  Y.,  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The 
baskets  tallied  at  Eden  but  were  102 
baskets  short  at  Buffalo.  The  balance 
sold  for  six  cents  a  basket,  leav¬ 
ing  a-  shortage  of  $9.75.  I  made 
claim  through  our  agent  here  and  after 
some  correspondence  they  offered  to  set¬ 
tle  for  half  but  I  refused  this  offer.  Can 
vou  help  me  get  my  own?  The  only 
way  I  can  see  1  was  at  fault  was  in 
entrusting  my  produce  to  the  Erie  Rail¬ 
road.  They  have  all  the  papers  in  their 
possession.  a.  E.  n. 

New  York. 

After  some  further  correspondence  it 
developed  that  check  had  been  sent  to 
consignee  with  no  advice  whatever  and 
he  had  entered  it  on  his  books  awaiting 
claim  for  same.  This  shows  rather  a 
lax  way  of  following  up  claims  by  the 
Erie  Railroad  as  settlement  is  cer¬ 
tainly  due  the  consignor  and  he  had 
promptly  entered  his  claim. 

We  sent  E.  Lee,  Riverhead,  Long 
Island,  N.  1\,  300  Enchantress  plants 
valued  at  four  cents  apiece,  or  $12  fot 
the  lot,  and  have  been  unable  to  get  pay 
for  same.  The  flowers  were  in  A1  con¬ 
dition  and  a  good  investment  should 
have  been  realized.  He  fails  to  respond 
to  my  letters  and  if  you  can  make 
the  collection  we  will  appreciate  it. 

New  York.  K.  B. 

We  have  been  unsuccessful  in  making 
this  collection  and  our  attorney  has  not 
been  able  to  get  an  adjustment  of  the 
account.  It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Lee 
has  a  number  of  bills  standing  against 
him  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
collections. 

December  18,  1912,  I  shipped  a  30- 
dozen  case  of  fresh  white  eggs  to  a  New 
York  dealer.  Ten  days  later  I  wrote 
him  asking  why  I  had  not  heard  from 
him.  January  8  he  wrote  he  received 
them  December  19  and  would  send  check 
as  soon  as  they  were  sold.  I  wrote 
again  and  now  (January  20)  I  have 
heard  nothing  from  him  and  received  no 
check.  We  have  shipped  to  other  firms 
and  received  payment  promptly  each 
week.  Can  you  give  me  any  advice  as 
to  what  to  do?  w.  a.  ii. 

New  York. 

The  usual  claim  was  made  for  delayed 
payment  for  this  case  of  eggs.  The  eggs 
were  undersized — market  had  dropped — 
and  a  final  plea  that  while  he  had 
only  received  23  cents  per  dozen  he  had 
returned  28  cents  per  dozen  in  order 
to  retain  the  shipper’s  good  will.  The 
subscriber  states  his  neighbors  were 
getting  43  cents  per  dozen  for  the  same 
quality  of  eggs.  This  only  emphasizes 
our  oft  repeated  advice — ship  only  to 
houses  of  known  reliability.  The  new 
commission  law  ought  to  prevent  trouble 
of  this  kind  in  the  future. 

The  good  women  who  conduct  the 
Guild  of  the  Infant  Saviour,  105  East 
22nd  Street,  New  Yrork  City,  wish  us  to 
announce  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  that 
they  are  prepared  to  receive  applications 
for  positions  for  women  with  children. 
This  is  conducted  as  a  work  of  charity 
to  find  employment  for  these  women, 
and  every  precaution  is  taken  to  select 
a  suitable  person  for  the  application. 

Can  you  tell  us  why  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco  Railroad  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver?  All  reports  in¬ 
dicated  that  this  road  was  In  a  nour¬ 
ishing  condition.  I  hold  some  of  their 
bonds.  Is  there  anything  wrong? 

Connecticut.  E.  s.  D. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  failure 
was  that  $2,250,000  of  its  notes  matured 
on  June  1  and  the  money  could  not  be 
secured  to  pay  them.  There  seems  little 
question  that  there  was  a  tendency  to 
whoop  up  the  affairs  of  this  road  in 
published  statements  at  a  time  when  in¬ 
siders  knew  that  trouble  was  brewing. 
In  fact  the  1912  statements  of  the  com¬ 
pany  seemed  to  conceal  the  true  state 
of  affairs.  Losses  of  a  million  in  the 
operation  of  subsidiary  companies  were 
entirely  obscured  in  clever  bookkeeping 
devices.  The  real  cause  of  this  trouble, 
and  of  the  financial  straits  of  other  rail¬ 
road  and  industrial  companies  is  the 
financial  policy  that  has  prevailed  for 
some  years  back  of  over-capitalizing  and 
excessive  issues  of  bonds  and  notes. 
Securities  have  been  issued  with  total 
disregard  of  their  relation  to  actual  as¬ 
sets.  So  long  as  earnings  seemed  for 
the  time  being  to.  promise  a  small  divi¬ 
dend  or  interest  charge,  the  issue  of 
obligations  went  joyously  on.  Frenzied 
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finance  has  become  a  national  disease. 
There  has  been  no  attempt  to  pay  off 
obligations  and  reduce  debts.  The  uni¬ 
versal  policy  has  been  to  multiply  obli¬ 
gations,  and  borrow  more  to  meet  ma¬ 
turing  debts.  With  all  such  schemes  of 
finance  there  comes  a  day  of  reckoning. 
The  pity  is  that  the  burdens  fall  on  the 
outside  investor  instead  of  on  the  inside 
manipulator,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
crash. 

Received  check  from  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company 
(through  Tiie  Ii.  N.-Y.)  for  $7.76  in  full 
for  a  30-dozen  case  of  eggs  shipped  to 
the  Western  Poultry  and  Egg  Company 
June  18,  1912.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
express  my  thanks  to  you  for  the  favor 
done  me  in  collecting  the  bill.  But  for 
you  I  would  never  have  realized  one 
cent.  How  glad  I  would  be  to  do  some 
favor  in  turn,  or  would  be  willing  to 
pay  you  if  you  will  name  the  price. 
I  will  use  a  number  of  the  trial  sub¬ 
scription  envelopes  to  those  about  here 
who  do  not  take  the  paper  if  you  will 
forward  them  to  me.  H.  D. 

New  York. 

There  is  more  of  the  personal  and  of 
expressed  gratitude  in  this  letter  than  we 
usually  print.  We  save  this  from  the 
blue  pencil  not  to  express  any  praise 
for  the  little  service  for  ourselves,  but 
we  think  it  serves  to  express  the  help¬ 
fulness  of  many  shippers  in  such  cases. 

Will  you  let  me  know  what  you  can 
about  W.  M.  Ostrander,  Inc.?  J.  J.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  given  about  all  the  space  to 
Ostrander  that  even  his  fake  methods 
warrant ;  but  it  would  require  a  book 
to  tell  all  we  know  about  the  schemes 
of  this  gentleman,  “incorporated.”  The 
accompanying  letter  says  he  is  forming 
a  class  of  100  to  be  instructed  in  his 
methods  and  to  be  established  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Of  course,  if  you  do  not  act 
quickly,  you  will  not  be  one  of  the  100. 
The  first  thing  Ostrander  will  want  will 
be  a  fee ;  and  after  that  if  you  fake 
your  neighbors  on  his  schemes,  he  will 
probably  allow  you  to  keep  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  spoils. 

Since  you  came  so  graciously  and 
quickly  to  our  aid  once  I  believe  you  can 
do  it  again.  I  ask  you  to  look  over  the 
enclosed  papers  and  see  if  you  can  do 
anything  for  us.  We  live  six  miles  from 
the  station  and  cannot  get  any  redress, 
as  the  Wells  Fargo  people  pay  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  us.  Our  shipment  of  three  coops 
of  fowls  arrived  in  New  York  City  in 
very  bad  order  and  12  head  of  poultry 
were  dead.  They  weighed  21  pounds  and 
we  received  20  cents  a  pound  for  the  live 
ones.  b.  N.  c. 

New  York. 

The  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  Express  de¬ 
clined  this  claim  three  or  four  times,  con¬ 
tending  that  the  chickens  were  dead  when 
delivered  to  their  agent,  and  stated  the 
truckman  knew  they  were  dead.  Inas¬ 
much  as  they  were  carefully  covered  and 
only  part  of  them  dead,  and  a  clear  re¬ 
ceipt  given  for  them  in  good  order  at  the 
starting  point,  we  contended  the  company 
was  responsible.  Their  agent  would  not 
have  received  dead  chickens  for  shipment. 
After  some  four  months’  correspondence 
voucher  for  payment  was  passed,  as  it 
should  have  been  three  months  before. 

Held  ox  False  Pretense  Charge. — 
On  the  charge  of  extortion,  conspiracy 
and  obtaining  money  under  false  pre¬ 
tense,  William  W.  Leister,  Edmont 
Mollenhauer,  of  Quakertown,  and  Oswin 
Erdman,  of  Pennsburg,  were  held  in  bail 
by  Magistrate  Harvey.  The  prosecutor 
is  George  M.  Mock,  of  Pennsburg.  He 
alleges  that  after  he  sold  a  farm  for 
$2,700  to  Henry  F.  Iloyle,  the  defendants, 
who  are  rea  1  estate  agents,  compelled 
him  to  sign  a  promissory  note  for  $190. 
The  men  claimed  that  amount  was  due 
them  for  commission. — Pennsylvania 
Local  Paper. 

This  is  the  W.  W.  Leister  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  E.  Strout  Farm  Agency  at 
Quakertown,  I’a.,  and  vicinity.  When 
we  presented  the  complaints  of  sub¬ 
scribers  who  bought  farms  through  Mr. 
Leister  and  the  Strout  Agency  he  was 
for  the  time  being  out  of  the  Strout 
Agency  service,  and  claimed  that  he  only 
followed  the  Strout  instructions  in  what 
he  did.  A  suit  against  The  It.  N.-Yr. 
has  also  been  filed  in  his  name  by  the 
Strout  attorney  because  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  complaints  of  farmers.  Mr. 
Leister  and  the  Strout  Agency  claim  to 
be  as  innocent  of  wrongdoing  as  new¬ 
born  babes ;  but  somehow  their  farm 
customers  persist  in  complaints  against 
them.  A  notable  feature  of  these  com¬ 
plaints  is  that  they  come  from  widely 
scattered  sections  from  people  who  have 


no  knowledge  of  each  other’s  troubles ; 
and  that  the  complaints  from  these 
widely  distributed  sources  are  practically 
all  of  the  same  general  character  there 
must  be  a  mental  telepathy  between  the 
Strout  enemies  that  enables  them  to  con¬ 
spire  against  their  benefactors. 

J.  J.  D. 

CHICKEN  RUNS  AND  LITTER. 

1.  Mr.  Cosgrove’s  article  on  enclosing 
chicks  in  a  dirt  run  in  which  grain  is 
sown  to  furnish  green  food  has  solved 
for  me  a  difficult  problem.  I  have  quite 
a  large  currant  patch  which  I  could 
enclose  for  chicks  until  the  middle  of 
July,  when  an  adjoining  run  with  large 
coops  would  be  ready,  as  in  this  run 
grain  is  sown  as  early  in  Spring  as 
weather  permits.  The  drawback  which 
bothers  me  is  how  I  am  going  to  keep 
the  currant  patch  cultivated.  Could  I 
sow  grain  at  different  intervals  between 
rows  cultivating  between  those  rows 
where  grain  is  not  sown?  How  far 
ahead  should  the  grain  be  sown  before 
it  would  be  profitable  to  uncover  it? 

2.  With  his  dirt  floors  to  his  laying 

houses  how  does  Mr.  Cosgrove  prevent 
the  scratching  litter  from  being  buried 
by  the  dirt?  I  have  tried  the  plan  but 
have  found  the  litter  becomes  so  solid 
mixed  with  the  dry  dirt  that  it  is  difficult 
to  work  grain  into  it.  E.  J. 

1.  A  currant  patch  would  be  a  fine 
place  to  raise  young  chicks  in,  the 
bushes  furnishing  what  shade  would  be 
needed.  The  grain  can  be  sown  three 
weeks  before  the  chicks  are  put  in,  or 
at  any  time  after.  The  oats  should  be 
sown  very  thickly,  and  not  allowed  to 
get  over  two  or  three  inches  high.  Sow 
more  oats  on  top  of  these  and  cultivate 
them  in.  The  first  time  I  tried  it,  there 
were  not  enough  chickens  to  keep  the 
oats  down ;  and  they  grew  away  from 
the  chicks  and  ripened  grain,  which  the 
chicks  pulled  down  and  ate  later.  Oats, 
barley,  wheat,  and  rye  can  be  sown,  at 
intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks  all 
Summer.  I  don’t  think  chicks  would 
eat  enough  currants  to  do  any  harm,  if 
they  were  in  the  patch  all  Summer. 

2.  To  the  question  about  litter  getting 

mixed  with  the  dirt,  would  say  that  my 
small  10x10  feet  houses  on  the  farm  have 
the  scratching  shed  outside  of  the  roost¬ 
ing  and  laying  house ;  ancl  I  take  pains 
to  keep  the  litter  out  of  the  house.  In 
building  a  row  of  houses,  I  set  them 
10  feet  apart,  then  boarded  up  the 
space  between  the  houses  at  the  back, 
put  on  a  roof,  and  used  wire  netting 
for  the  front.  The  two  henhouses  form 
the  two  ends  of  the  scratching  sheds. 
The  henhouse  door  opens  into  the  scratch¬ 
ing  shed,  so  that  can  be  wide  open  all 
day,  and  still  keep  the  hens  confined. 
A  wire-covered  door  In  the  front  of  the 
shed  gives  admission  to  both  house  and 
shed.  In  my  20x20-feet  house  for  100 
White  Leghorns,  the  litter  has  to  be  on 
the  dirt  floor,  and  it  does  get  mixed  with 
earth ;  but  when  it  gets  dirty  enough  to 
compel  renewing,  there  will  be  enough 
hen  manure  mixed  with  it  to  pay  for 
carting  it  out  and  putting  it  on  the  land 
or  manure  pile.  This  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  cart  in  more  earth  at  least  once 
a  year,  but  that  ought  to  be  done  any¬ 
how.  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Customer. — “I  must  say,  waiter,  this 
is  the  first  time  I’ve  ever  had  a  really 
tender  steak  here.  Waiter  (aghast)  — 
“Good  gracious!  I  must  have  given  you 
the  proprietor’s  steak  !” — Tit-Bits. 


Let  This  Caille  Engine 
Furnish  You  Yk  h.P. 
%  Hours  for  Yh  Cents 


LET  it  put  dollars  and  cents  in 
your  pockets  every  day  in  the 
year,  by  saving-  you  time  and 
hired  help.  IYet  it  pay  for  itself  in  a  few 
short  months  and  then  be  a  right  hand 
helper  to  you — furnish  you  power  for 
years  to  come— for  a  penny  an  hour. 

CAILLE 

Perfection  Engines 

are  bo  simple,  bo  easily  started,  bo  easily 
cared  for,  that  a  child  can  run  them.  Two 
boys  can  easily  curry  a  Caille  Perfection  en¬ 
gine  wherever  work  is  to  bo  done.  Tho 
women  folks  can  easily  operate  it  in  tho 
dairy,  laundry  or  at  the  pmnp.  Needs  no 
special  foundation— is  perfectly  lubricated— 
absolutely  frost-proof— and  thero  is  but  ono 
adjustment  to  make  on  the  entire  engine. 

Use  Gasoline  or  Kerosene 

For  $1.00  extra  wo  furnish  tho  necessary  eqnip- 
ment  so  engine  can  bo  run  on  cither  gasoline  or 
kerosene,  further  reducing  the  slight  fuel  expense. 

Send  for  details.  Get  tho  facts,  learn  all 
about  this  wonderful,  economical,  littlo  time  6avor. 
A  postal  brings  all. 

CAILLE  PERFECTION  MOTOR  CO., 
1260  Caille  St. 

DETROIT, 

MICHIGAN 


Complete  Water 
Tower  Outfit 


$ 


ONLY 


69 


High  grade  1000 
gallon  Cypress 
Tank  and  20  ft. 
Steel  Tower  just 
shown  in  cut. 


as 


Tank  guaranteed  against  decay 
for  five  years.  Same  outfit  on 
credit  at  slightly  higher  price. 
Complete  Water  Works  equip¬ 
ment.  Better  get  our  catalogue 
today  and  our  New  Way  Selling 
Plan  No.  25,  free  for  the  asking. 

THE  BALTIMORE  CO. 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 


Running  Water  on  the  Farm 

If  there’s  a  spring  or  flowing  stream  where  you 
live,  you  can  have  running  water  in  your  hoinc, 
stables,  barn,  troughs,  etc.,  by  installing  a  Ni¬ 
agara  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  cost  to  operate, 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

keeps  pumping  all  year  round.  Works 
itself,  by  self  water  pressure.  Better  thau 
a  windmill.  Buy  now;  get  more  home 
comfort.  Water  stock  better.  Prices  1 
low  this  year.  Write  for  booklet  today. 

Niagara  Hyd.Eng.  Co.™*" 


YOUR  APPLES 

WILL  NET  YOU 
MORE  MONEY 

After  you  have  installed  a 
Monarch  Hydraulic  Cider 
Prcs3.  We  are  tho  largest 
mfrs.  of  presses,  apple- 
butter  cookers,  evapora¬ 
tors,  etc.,  in  theoountry. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co., 

Ltd. Box  103, York, Pa. 


Ask  for  our 
free  1913 
Catalog, 
telling 
why. 


EauAL  To  fiNEST  Auto  Springs 

tin  principle,  quality  of  steel  and  grade 
rof  workmanship — in  fact,  made  in  a  large 
1  auto  spring  plant— Harvey  Bolster  Springs  can  I 
not  be  excelled  for  resiliency,  durability  and  | 
appearance.  Get  a  set  and  save  many  dollars  i 
hauling  your  perishables.  Beware  of 
substitutes.  If  not  at  your  dealer's,  writs  us. 

Harvey  Spring  Co.,  716 17<bSf.,  Bacine.WIs. 


HOHC BCTItR 


*VEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS- 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  June  6,  1913. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best,  lb .  28  @  2SJ6 

Good  to  Choice  .  26  @  27 

Lower  Grades .  23  @  25 

State  Dairy,  best .  26  @  27 

Common  to  Good .  24  @  25 

Factory .  22  @  23 

Packing  Stock .  20  @  22 

Elgin.  111.,  batter  market  firm  at  28  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  28  cents. 

CHEESE, 

Whole  Milk,  best .  13  @  14 

Common  to  Good  .  10  @  12 

Skims .  03  @  09 

EGGS. 

White,  choice  to  fancy .  24  ®  25 

Good  to  prime .  18  @  23 

Mixed  colors,  best .  22  ®  23 

Common  to  good .  15  @  is 

Western,  best .  21  @  22 

Checks  and  dirties .  10  ®  16 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  choice,  .  07  @  08 

Common  to  good  .  06  ®  06W 

Sun  dried  .  03  @  03}$ 

Chops,  100  lbs .  1  40  @  1  50 

Raspberries .  16  @  17 

Cherries .  ]1  @  44 

Huckleberries .  14  ®  ig 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl . 4  00  @  4  50 

Newton  Pippin .  5  00  ®G50 

spy  .  4  00  @  5  50 

Greening  .  3  00  @  500 

.  2  50  @  4  00 

Baldwin  . OO  @  5  00 

Straw  berries,  up-river,  qt .  10  @  13 

Maryland  .  05  @  12 

Jersey .  07  @  13 

Cherries,  qt .  10  @  15 

Blackberries,  Carolina,  qt. .  03  @  12 

Huckleberries.  Carolina,  qt .  15  @  20 

Peaches,  Southern,  crate .  2  50  @  5  00 

Muskmolons,  Fla.,  crate .  150  @825 

Watermelons,  Fla . 2000  @50  00 

..  BEAN8. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 5  25  @6.00 

Medium .  4  00  &  4  05 

.  3  50  @3  95 

nem»  *  •  •  •  . .  4  40  @  4  50 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  19  21 

Common  to  good . 15  @  is 

Pacific  Coast .  15  (A  14 

German  crop .  48  @  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes— Old.  168  1b.  bag  .  2  00  @250 

Southern,  new,  bbl .  175  @  8  00 

Bermuda,  new.  bbl  ....  3  00  (<£  4  ro 

^weet  Potatoes,  bbl . .  2  00  @  8  50 

Asparagus,  choice,  green,  do/.  .  2  25  @  3  50 

White,  choice .  175  @  2  00 

Beptsiinw  ’  ’kkJ .  76  ®  1  25 

canots,bbi. ,b! : ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ” ; ; ; • . IS  liSS 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  bu . .....!..  100  @  2  (X) 

bt}1-  crate .  0  50  @100 

Lettuce,  halt-bbl.  basket .  50  @100 

Omous— Southern,  new',  bu  .  75  @  2  50 

Peax^m,’  Florida  carrier .  1  00  @  1  75 

UMlitai  it.  buekM  7.7  7. . ™ 

IS  fig 

quash,  new,  bu .  75  @  3  00 


Egg  Plants.  Fla.,  box .  1  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  50 

Tomatoes — Southern  carrier .  50 

Turnips,  white,  bbl .  50 

Rutabaga  .  50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  do/ . 30  @ 

Mushrooms,  lb .  15  @ 

Tomatoes,  lb .  06  @ 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  fresh  killed,  best  .  18  @ 

Common  to  good .  16  © 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb .  35 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  25 

Roasters .  20 

Fowls .  14 

Squabs,  do/ .  50 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  broilers  lb .  28 

Fowls .  17 

Roosters .  11 

Ducks .  14 

Geese .  09  4f 

Turkeys .  12 

Guineas,  pair .  65 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1.  ton . 19  00 

No.  2 . 17  00 

No.  3 . 11  00 

Clover  mixed . 10  00 

Straw,  Rye  . 25  00 

Oat . 11  00 

MILLFKKD. 

Wheat  Bran,  ton . 20  50 

Middlings  . 22  00 

Red  Dog . 28  00 

Corn  Meal . 26  00 

Linseed  Meal . 28  00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  6  10 

Bulls .  5  75 

Cows .  3  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  9  50 

Culls .  7  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 3  75 

Lambs .  7  00 

Hogs .  8  50 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  1  00 

No.  2,  Red  .  1  09 

No.  2,  Hard  Winter .  1  02 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  65 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  43 

Rye  .  66 


@200 
@  1  00 
@  1  50 
@  100 
@  100 


75 

30 

12 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
imajority  of  New  York  consumers  pay; 

Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  34  @  35 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  28  @  32 

Ordinary  grades .  18  @  20 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  33  @  35 

Tub,  choice .  28  @  30 

Apples,  table  sorts,  bbl .  7  00  @  9  00 

Potatoes,  bnshei  . 125  @150 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb, .  25  @  26 

Fowls.....  . . 18  @  23 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 


Butter,  nearby  creamery . 

.  29 

@ 

29« 

Western  creamery  . 

@ 

28 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery . 

@ 

26 

Gathered  fresh . 

.  20 

@  *22 

Apples,  dessert  varieties,  bbl... 

@  6,00 

Common  kinds . 

.  250 

@  3  50 

Potatoes,  2  bu.  bag . 

.  1  65 

@  1  75  | 

Dressed  Meats — Veal . 

.  11 

@ 

15 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls . 

@ 

21 

Roasters . 

.  20 

& 

22 

Hay— No.  1 . 

. 22  01) 

@22  50 

No.  2 . 

. 21  U0 

@20  20 

No.  3 . 

@15  00 

Straw— Rye . 

@27  00 

Mill  feed — Bran,  ton . 

. 21  00 

@22  50 

Middlings . 

@26  50 

Mixed  Feed . 

. 22  00 

@26  00 

Gluten . 

. 25  00 

@26  00 

Live  Stock— Milch  Cows . 50  00  @100  00 

Beef  Cows,  100  lbs  .  4  25  @  6  08 

Bulls,  100  lbs .  4  00  @  6  25 

Calves,  100  lbs .  7  50  @  9  00 

Hogs,  100  lbs .  8  50  ®  9*00 


BUSINESS  NOTES. 

The  amount  of  money  in  circulation 
in  this  country  June  2  was  $3,357,376,- 
000,  amounting  to  $34.54  per  capita  for 
the  whole  population. 

In  May  104,205  immigrants  were  laud¬ 
ed  at  New  York,  about  20.000  in  excess 
of  same  month  last  year. 

The  Imperial  Valley,  California,  will 
market  3.000  carloads  of  cantaloupes  this 
year.  They  run  about  16,000  to  the  car. 

Pig  iron  production  in  May  amounted 
to  2,815,330  tons,  the  largest  month’s 
output  known.  During  1912  our  pro¬ 
duction  of  tin  plate  was  1,965,659,000 
pounds. 

The  Wenatchee  and  Yakima  sections 
of  Washington  this  year  expect  to  have 
about  9,000  cars  of  apples ;  peaches, 
2,000;  pears,  500;  prunes,  165;  cherries, 
60 ;  grapes,  50. 

Egyptian  long  staple  cotton,  used  ex¬ 
tensively  in  thread  making,  is  being 
grown  successfully  in  Arizona.  This 
year  there  are  5,000  acres  of  this  cotton 
in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  under  irriga¬ 
tion  from  the  Roosevelt  Dam. 


GOVERNMENT  FARM  INVESTIGATION. 

The  “rural  organization  service,”  a 
new  branch  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  which  includes  a  division  of 
markets,  began  actual  operation  June  2 
with  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Thomas  N.  Car¬ 
ver,  of  Harvard  University,  head  of  the 
service.  Two  of  Dr.  Carver’s  assistants 
will  be  Dr.  Carl  W.  Thompson,  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  who  has  been  making  studies  in 
that  State  of  rural,  social  and  economic 
conditions,  and  L.  H.  Goddard,  who  has 
been  studying  farm  management  in  Ohio. 
There  will  be  “surveys”  to  get  at  the 
basic  facts  regarding  organized  rural 
agencies  that  already  have  been  tided,  to 
discover  how  and  why  they  have  failed 
or  why  they  are  succeeding.  There  will 
be  investigations  in  certain  regional  units 
and  among  certain  kinds  of  agricultural 
interests,  to  discover  the  reasons  for  ex¬ 


isting  rural  conditions,  and  then  certain 
units  of  territory  will  be  selected  in  which 
to  make  demonstrations  and  experiments 
with  schemes  designed  to  improve  the 
fanner’s  financial,  physical  and  social 
condition. 
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ANNIVERSARY  AT  OHIO  STATION. 

Director  C’lias.  E.  Thorne  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  suc¬ 
cessful  work  as  Director  of  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  This 
fact  will  be  appropriately  celebrated  at 
an  anniversary  banquet  which  will  be 
given  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  in  connection 
with  the  Annual  Field  Day,  June  20. 
All  who  wish  to  participate  in  this  an¬ 
niversary  celebration  are  invited  to  at¬ 
tend  the  banquet  as  well  as  the  Field 
Day  program.  Those  who  desire  tickets 
for  the  banquet  are  requested  to  reserve 
them  as  soon  as  possible  through  Mr. 
W.  H.  Kramer,  Wooster,  Ohio,  in  order 
that  arrangements  may  be  made  for  all 
who  attend. 


GOVERNMENT  COTTON  REPORT. 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  estimates  that  the 
condition  of  the  cotton  crop  on  May  25 
was  79.1  per  cent,  of  a  normal,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  78.9  on  May  25,  1912,  87.8 
on  May  25.  1911,  82.0  on  May  25,  1910, 
and  79.9,  the  average  of  the  past  ten 
years  on  May  25. 

Comparisons  of  conditions,  by  States, 
follow : 

States. 

Virginia  . 83 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Georgia  . 

Florida  .  83 

Alabama .  75 

Mississippi  .  81 

Louisiana  .  81 

Texas  .  84 

Arkansas  . S5 

Tennessee  . 87 

Missouri  .  90 

Oklahoma  .  87 

California  . 96 

United  States 


May  25. 

10-year 

1913. 

1912. 

average. 

, .  83 

89 

85 

.  76 

87 

82 

.  68 

83 

80 

.  69 

74 

81 

..  83 

75 

84 

74 

SO 

.  81 

72 

78 

.  81 

69 

7S 

86 

79 

.  85 

73 

79 

74 

81 

.  90 

74 

83 

.  87 

78 

82 

.  96 

96 

.  79.1 

7S.9 

79.9 

Zinc  to  Clean  Flues. 

Under  heading  “Salt  to  Clean  Chim¬ 
ney”  the  advice  is  given,  “a  handful  of 
salt  on  your  fire  once  a  week  and  the 
chimney  will  never  burn  out.”  I  believe 
this  is  good,  also  as  a  precaution  when 
a  chimney  is  burning  out.  I  would  like 
to  add  a  little  to  the  subject.  An  ex¬ 
perienced  electrical  worker  told  me  that 
every  week  or  so,  or  whenever  one 
thought  their  stoves  or  chimneys  were 
filling  with  soot,  etc.,  to  place  a  small 
piece  of  zinc  in  the  fire  and  leave  it  till 
it  disappeared ;  the  fumes  generated, 
which  would  cause  the  deposits  to  scale 
off  and  go  up  the  flue  or  settle  into  the 
receptacle  in  the  stove  where  it  could 
easily  be  cleaned  out.  I  have  personally  I 
tried  this  on  wood-burning  kitchen  steel 
range,  and  found  it  worked  out  well  as 
a  preventative.  A  chunk  of  old  zinc, 
about  one-half  pound  from  discarded  elec¬ 
tric  batteries  or  off  an  old  washboard 
was  used.  j.  c.  B. 

New  York. 

The  burning  of  zinc  in  a  fire  when 
soft  coal  is  used  has  been  found  to  loosen 
the  sooty  deposit.  During  the  coal 
famine  in  Canada  a  few  years  ago,  when 
soft  coal  was  used  altogether,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  burning  zinc  was  universal. 

R.  P.  C. 

FOR  SALE— OR  WILL  TRADE 

for  Heifer  Calves,  Cows  or  Berkshire  Piss 
(sows)  one  A  No.  1  Manure  Spreader,  ami  one 
10-horse  power  Church  Engine,  in  A  No.  1  order, 
and  one  Sulky  Plow,  or  will  trade  for  poultry. 
RICHARD  WAGANER,  Brookfield  Centre.  Conn, 

FOU  SALE — -ISO  ACRES,  Kent  Co.,  Mil.,  2  miles  from  County 
seal.  Pally  boat;  3  Trams  dally.  12-room  new  dwelling,  new 
out  buildings  and  fencing.  Apples,  Grapes,  Gooseberries,  Ka-p- 
berries,  Asparagus  and  Strawberries.  For  price,  etc.,  address, 

W.  S.  TREW,  -  Chestertoum,  Maryland 


If  Ynn  Want  10  Set  lbe  most  money  out  of  your 

ii  iou  nam  dressed  and  live  poul¬ 
try  CALVES.  PIGS.  BUTTER  AND  EGGS, 
SHIP  TO  US.  One  of  GREATER  NEW  YORK’S 
LARGEST  WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

COSKO.V  BKOS.  CO., 

131st  St.  and  12th  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

WANTED 

BERRIES,  FANCY  EGGS.  HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.  6REEN 
PEAS  AND  ALL  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Top  Prices  for  Choice  Goods 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100-IWurray  St. ,  New  Y«rk 


Our  simple  ye  t  perfect-fitting  doors, 
forming  air-tight  silo,  entirely  pre¬ 
vent  possibility  of  ensilage  spoiling. 
Quick,  easy  adjustment  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Free  access. 

Every  silo  easy  to  erect.  Seasoned 
white  pine  or  cypress  staves.  Refined 
iron  hoops  form  easy  ladder. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  with  proof 
of  our  claims  from  delighted  users. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFC.  CO., 

Box  38-J  Frederick,  Md. 


To  Ma.rried",||HI 
Farmers! 


WHO  HAVE 

$1500- 


in  Cash  or  in 
Farm  Machinery  and  Stock. 

Buy  a  farm  from  the  CANAL  IAN 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY  and  the  Com¬ 
pany  will  loan  you  $2,000  cash  for  im¬ 
provements,  giving  you  TWENTY 
YEARS  time  to  pay  for  the  land  and 
loan.  WE  ALSO  WANT  AGENTS. 

Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  to 

DR.  PAUL  FABER,  General  A~jenf, 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Land  Department, 

458  Broadway  -  .  New  York. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help  ? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  both 
with  and  without  farm  experience,  who  wish  to 
work  on  farms.  If  yon  need  a  good,  steady,  sober 
man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  it  a  phil¬ 
anthropic  organization  and  we  make  no  charge  to 
employer  or  employee.  Our  object  it  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  farming  among  Jews. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
7  76  Second  Ave.,  IY.  Y.  City 

Farmers  Wanted- In  Minnesota,  where  big 

r  drillers  TV  dllieu  C!.ops  are  produced.  Homes 

for  thousands.  Improved  Farms  for  corn,  small 
grains  and  live  stock.  Dairy  Farms  with  pure  water, 
clover,  timothy  and  alfalfa.  Maps  anil  literature 
telling  all  about  Minnesota  sent  free  npon  applica¬ 
tion  to  FRED  D.  SHERMAN.  Commissioner  Im¬ 
migration.  Room  202,  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

POULTRY  MANAGER  WANTS  CHAHGE-Management  of 

*  plant  or  estate,  with  poultry  plant  developing. 
Mammoth  incubators  and  brooder  systems,  eggs, 
broilers,  roasters  in  quantities.  Used  to  handling 
first-class  private  trade.  Knowledge  of  farm  crops, 
soils,  forestry,  stock,  etc.  Life  experience.  Well  re¬ 
commended.  Married.  H.  Churchsmith,  Cleveland,  N.  Y. 

-Having  had  quite  some  expert¬ 
ly  ence  on  the  farm,  would  like  to 
be  placed  with  private  familv: 
about  two  hours  from  city. 
Good  home  preferred  to  high  wages. 
ARTHUR  RIEHL,  500  W.  135th  Street,  New  York  City 

111  ANTED— A  SINGLE  MAN  AS  HERDSMAN.  Good  milker 
■■  and  to  care  for  pigs,  on  a  private  farm.  Address 
E.  C.  PRICE,  Supt  ,  Quaker  Ridge  Road,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 

Farmhand  Wnnfprl  to  work  with  feeble-minded 
rarmnana  vy  anted  boys  salary,  $30  a  month. 

Apply,  C.  S.  LITTLE,  Supt.,  Lelchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N  Y. 


U||  If  Tl  P  If  CTC— Express  Prepaid.  Samples  Free. 

ITIILn  I  IUIVL  !  O  Travers  Brothers,  tiariluer,  Hass. 

FOR  *sAI  C-HALI.OCK  POTATO  DIGGER. 

1  uii  ilnLL  \  ery  little  used.  Sold  because  we  have 
stopped  growing  potatoes.  $50.  Easy  payments. 

TWIN  TREE  FARM.  -  Penllyn,  l’a. 

JERSEY  FARMS— I  to  sr.o acres  in  Jersey's  best  soli.  Catalonia 
W  free.  El).  BURROUGHS,  147  E.  State  St..  Trenton.  Ji.J. 

QUR  NEW  Y0RX  IMPROVED  FARMS  are  great  bur- 
i  gams  at  present  low  price.  Send  for  free  lists, 

McBURNEY  &  CO.,  309  Bastable  Block,  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

|  C  f|  J-qrrnQ  Ft)lt  SALK — near  1'hlia.  an.i  Trenton  markets  ; 
IdU  I  0  1 1  ’  1 0  good  railroad  am]  trolley  facilities.  New  cata¬ 
logue.  Established  23  years.  Horace  G.  Reeder,  .tontowu,  Pennu 

WE  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 
*•  in  U.  S  ;  also  grain,  potatoes.  Alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list.  etc.  HANSON  &  SON,  Hart,  Mich. 

QFNn  ^TAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  New  York 
OLI1U  0  I  HIYi  r  State  Farms,  located  in  St.  Law- 
reneeCoun ty .  the  LendingDairyConnty  in  the  United 
States  THE  RUSSELL  REAL  ESTATE  - - * 


:  CO..  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


w 


ILL  RENT  HOUSE  AND  34  ACRES — Suitable  for  farm¬ 
ing.  Free  ot*  rent  to  a  fanner  who  will  keep 
grounds  in  good  condition.  References  required.  Ad¬ 
dress,  Mr.  FERDINAND  HARTOG,  Bethel,  Conn. 

New  York  State  Farms 

WRITE  ME  YOUR  WANTS.  FREE  LIST. 
OGDEN’S  AGENCY. Walton.  Delaware  Co.,  N.Y. 

FAUX  BAKli A  l.VS — io  acres  with  buil»tiupr*,only  $l.OoO,h4.1f cImt; 

new  8- room  house,  barn  an<!  chick  un-bo  use  ;  owner  most  sell 
at  once;  only  $600  Heeded.  No.  343.  For  traveling  directions  ad¬ 
dress  t.  D.  Kobo  Kami  Agency,  Stale  Si  Warrea  SU-  Tr*utoa„>.J. 

Wanted-Farm  of  25  Acres  New  ark 

or  New  Jersey,  not  more  than  50  miles  from  New 
York  City.  No  agents.  V.  0.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


★ 


NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS.  ISS. 

h»o  in  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  Reference 
on  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  nurrhasera. 

C.  L.  YAtiEK  4  CO..  736  Press  Bldg:.,  Binghamton.  5.  Y 


Sandwich  Motor  Press 

(Sri*:)  Supplies  Its  Own  Power 


v  \°?>  to  $300  clear  profit  monthly!  Farmers  pay  liberally  to  have  their 

hay  baled  by  this  solid  steel,  big  tonnage  Sandwich  that  doesn’t  break  down  in  the  middle 

At  *1  irv  r* i  n*i  f  a  ,,,,  4-  I .  w.  .1.  „  .  1!  J  1 1 — . 


*  •  »  —  —  -  —  -  V*.  I 

—tho  moist  complete  outfit  in  existence.  The  Sand¬ 
wich  beats  all  ordinary  presses  2  to  8  tons  daily 
every  working  test. 

25  tons  are  its  every 


day  Job  -often  30to40. 

Full  power  delivered  to 
Press  by  heavy  steel 
roller  chain.  It  does 
ayvay  _  with  slipping, 

stretching  belts.  Simple 
time-tried  self-feeder  — 

with  big  feed  opening;. 


Coupled 
up  Short 


Simple 

and  Safe 


money  maker 

^‘Tons  Tell,”  the  surprising  story  of  tremendous 
refits  scores  are  making  with  the  Sandwich.  Write 
Best  for  us  today  for  your  copy  by 
Windrow  Baling  return  mail.  Ask  for  our 
special  terms  that  lot  you 
start  with  little  money 
and  pay  from  your 
profits.  Address: 
SANDWICH  MFG.  CO. 
125  A  St.  Sandwich.  III. 
Bos  125.  Cornell  Matts,  Is. 
Bos  125.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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HUMOROUS 


<  >h,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be 
proud ? 

The  while  he  is  soaring  above  the  great 
crowd. 

The  monoplane  busts,  or  its  motor’s  de¬ 
layed, 

And  they  hunt  for  the  man  with  a  pick 
and  a  spade. 

— Denver  Republican 

Gibbs  :  "So  you’s  bought  a  farm,  ^ 

What  are  you  going  to  raise  fi  V 

1  )ibbs  :  "The  money  to  work  it.” — T  qs. 

Transcript.  ^ 

Doctor  :  "Yes,  what 


you 


w  a  a 

change  of  climate.  What  is  /vA'  iro- 
fession?”  Patient:  "I’m  the  s  ^  mate 
of  the  Liza  Ann.  just  home  ^  Aus¬ 
tralia.” — London  Opinion. 


V 


Drummer:  "This  town  isn’t  even  on 
the  map.”  Proud  Reuben :  “Well,  the 
town  don’t  feel  as  badly  about  it  as  the 
map  ought  to.” — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Passenger:  “Why  are  we  so  late?” 
Guard :  “Well,  sir.  the  train  in  front 
was  behind,  and  this  train  was  behind 
before  besides.” — Punch. 

"Tickets  !”  called  the  conductor.  One 
of  the  passengers  began  fumbling  ner¬ 
vously  through  his  pockets,  and  finally 
turned  them  all  inside  out.  “Where  is 
your  ticket?”  asked  the  conductor,  when 
he  came  to  the  nervous  man.  “You  can’t 
have  lost  it?”  Can’t  have  lost  it? 
Thunder !”  replied  the  nervous  man,  sar¬ 
castically,  "I  lost  a  bass  drum  once.” — 
Richmond  Dispatch. 

When  the  boat  at  the  seaside  resort 
was  upset  and  its  inmates  were  thrown 
into  the  water  a  rescue  crew  started  from 
the  pier  to  save  those  who  were  battling 
with  the  waves.  A  frantic  man  stood 
upon  the  wharf  and  shouted  “Save  the 
red-headed  man  ;  oh,  save  the  red-headed 
man !”  "Is  he  your  brother  or  your 
father?”  inquired  a  sympathetic  by¬ 
stander.  “Oh,  no,”  was  the  reply,  "but 
he  owes  me  $SG.” — The  Housewife. 

»  A  woman  teacher  was  explaining  gen¬ 
der  to  a  grade  of  young  children  as  visi¬ 
tors  entered.  They  begged  her  to  con¬ 
tinue,  as  they  would  be  delighted  to  hear 
the  children’s  replies.  “Children,”  she 
asked,  “what  is  ‘girl,’  ‘woman,’  ‘man’?” 
One  little  hand  was  so  "eager,  she  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  owner  proudly.  "Well, 
Artie?”  Artie  rose  to  the  occasion. 
"Girls  is  females,  woman’s  a  male,  and 
man’s  a  human  bean.” — Melbourne  Aus¬ 
tral  iasian. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
lading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Writo  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  Ingersold,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Tie  Iori§-Iif( 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  Round 
Stave  silos  are  dipped  in  pure 
creosote  oil  preservative,  such  as 
the  government  recommends  for 
fence  posts  and  timbers.  These 
silos  will  last  during  your  life 
time.  There  are  other  superior 
features.  Ask  for  catalogue. 

THE.  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MPQ,  CO. 
338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


HARDER 

The“Quality” 

SILOS 


Don ’t  buy  a  silo  which  only  holds  your  corn  when  you 
can  get  the  famous  ‘‘Harder  Silo’’ which  preserves  It 
and  converts  it  Into  rich,  succulent  ensilage  of  the 
greatest  milk-producing  value.  Better  Investigate  the 
old  reliable  "Harder  Silo.”  Our  latest  patented 
feature — The  “Harder  Anchor”— holds  Silo  solid  as 
an  oak.  No  danger  from  storms.  The  kind  “Uncle 
Sam”  uses.  Catalogue  free. 

HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  11,  Coblcaklll,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  EVERYWHERE 

Well  Drilling  Machines 


Tested,  Proved  Reliable 

by  forty-four  years’  use  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  men  earn  big  incomes 
with  some  one  of  our  RO 
styles  and  sizes.  They  use 
any  power.  Made  for 
drilling  earth,  roclc  and  for 
mineral  prospecting.  Large 
catalog  No.  120  FREE. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

Ctneral  Office  and  Worki: 
AURORA.  ILL. 

Ohicago  Office:  First  National 
Hank  Bnilding 


Spend  the  next  year  in 
a  pair  of  BASS  Shoes 

They  simply  object  to  wearing  out.  The  original  sole  of  firm,  long-lived 
hemlock  leather  will  outwear  two  ordinary  soles.  And  after  that  Bass 
Shoes  stand  as  many  as  4  to  6  half-soles.  We  even  know  of  cases  where 
the  same  pair  have  been  half-soled  14  times  ! 

Bass  Shoes  are  nailed — not  sewed.  No  sewed  shoes  can  possibly  be 
repaired  as  often  as  Bass  Shoes  and  give  as  good  service. 

Bass  Shoes  are  also  water-shed  shoes.  They  will  turn  water  like  no 
other  leather  shoe  made.  This  double  service  of  Bass  Shoes  is  due  to  our 
own  unique  waterproofing  process. 

Think  what  this  means  on  wet  days  and  in  damp  places. 

Honest,  built-in  value 

Bass  Shoes  quickly  adapt  themselves  to  a  perfect  fit  of  every  part  of 
your  foot,  because  of  the  choice,  flexible,  vegetable-tanned  leather  we 
use.  The  skins  are  from  matured  veal  and  have  the  advantage  of  being 
smooth,  tough  and  fine-grained,  and  are  at  the  same  time  soft  and  com¬ 
fortable.  Skins  of  young  veal  are  not  used  by  us.  because  their  weak 
spots  shorten  the  shoe's  life  by  half  or  more.  Steer  hides  cost  less,  but 
they  are  coarse-grained  and  can’t  resist  water  like  the  hides  we  use. 

BASS  Shoes 

For  Hard  Service 

They  make  your  feet  feel  youngagain — they 
ne ver  c  ro wd  your  toes  or  pinch  your  heels. 

Shoe  yourself  and  your  boys  with 
Bass  Shoes,  and  if  they  don't  cut 
down  your  shoe  bill  consider¬ 
ably  and  take  wet  feet  worries 
off  your  mind,  we’ll  take  to 
the  woods. 

Buy  Bass  Shoes  of  the  best  dealer  in 
your  town  or  the  nearest  town. 

They  cost  $-1.00 — a  little  more,  per¬ 
haps.  than  ordinary  shoes,  but  their 
extraordinary  features  make  them 
worth  a  whole  lot  more.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  sell  Bass  Shoes, 
don'tbuy  any  others — write  us  and 
we’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  them 

Illustrated  catalog" free 
— send  for  it  now. 


DEALERS: 

Write  usoti  your 
business  letter¬ 
head  for  our 
special  dealers '  proposition  and  full  particu¬ 
lars  as  to  how  we  are  making  it  easy  for  you 
to  sell  the  increasingly  popular  Bass  line. 


G.  H.  BASS  <2*  CO. 

Mahers  of  famous  Bass  Moccasins 

Wilton,  Maine 


SMALL  INVESTMENT 


REASONABLE  PRICE 


Thresh  Grain 
When  You 
Have  Time 


Capacities  from 
500  to  1200 
Bushels  Daily 


SMALL  THRESHER  INDEPENDENT 


^  Here’s  the  neatest  little  outfit  for  the  farmer  who  raises  a  limited  amount  of  grain.  You'^ 

aie  dependent  on  no  one.  You  can  thresh  when  you  choose.  It’s  a  simple  machine; 
takes  up  little  room.  Has  cylinder  23  inches  wide  and  will  thresh  400  to  600  bushels  of 
oats  a  day.  Write  us — let  us  tell  you  how  reasonable  you  can  buy  one  of  our 


THRESHERS 


Gray  Threshers 
Gray  Horse  Powers 
Gray  Saw  Machines 
Gray  Ensilage  Cutters 
Gray  Gasoline  Engines 


They’re  made  in  sizes  to  suit  your  farm  and  your  pocket-book, 
light  yet  strong — have  large  capacity— durable — separate  even¬ 
ly  and  rapidly.  The  repair  expense  is  low.  ‘"It’s  a  hummer” 
says  one  man.  They’ie  ideal  for  billy  districts.  Require 
medium  power.  Don’t  buy  till  we  give  you  figures.  Write 
for  new  1913  Catalog  It’s  free. 

A.  VV.  GRAY’S  SONS 
14  South  Street,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


They’re 
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IC  POTATOES 


This  Easy  Way.  It  Pays. 

The  Farquhar  Elevator  Potato  Digger  does  the 
work  of  a  crew  of  men.  It  frees  all  of  the  potatoes 
from  the  soil,  and  lays  them  on  top  of  the  row 
ready  for  sacking.  If  you  have  an  acre  or  more  In 
potatoes,  write  for  book  on  Potatoes  and  how  to 
dig  them,  also  big  new  catalog  of  farm  machinery. 
A.  B.  FAROUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.  Box  goo-  York.  Pa. 


i 
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Crip 


SILO  FILLER5 

Handsome,  illustrated  booklet  giving  30 
convincing  reasons  for  buying  the 
powerful,  low  down,  underslung,  cut- 
under  osk  frame,  Appleton  Silo  Filler, 
mailed  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 


APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  427 FaSgOST,,  BATAVIA.  ILL,,  U.  S.  A 


Puts  a  Stop  to  the  “Hum” 
of  the  Humbug  Roofings 


A  roofing  not  much  more  expensive 
than  tar  paper  is  not  much  better — a 
cheap  price  means  a  cheap  roof,  no 
matter  what  the  “eager”  salesman  tells 
you",  he  is  looking  out  for  his  pocket, 
not  yours. 

"Raintight”  Rubber  Roofing  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — the 

Standard  asphalt  of  the  world — no 
other  “  Secret  combinations”  that  sound 
“big”  but  mean  little.  Nature  made  it, 
and  took  her  time  about  it.  That’s 
why  it  lasts. 

Perfect  Roofing  is  the  same  thing, 
but  has  a  surface  that’s  as  good  as  a 
fire  insurance  policy.  Mica  flakes  are 
so  deeply  embedded  into  the  asphalt 
while  hot  that  it  becomes  part  of  the 
roof — and  mica  is  fire-resisting  (You 
can’t  burn  it)  and  besides,  it  is  a  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat  or  lightning.  Any 
roofing  would  be  burned  if  attacked  by 
a  fire  from  underneath,  but  Perfect 
Roofing  stands  “on  guard”  against  the 
fire  from  without. 

Perfect  Rosin  sized  Sheathing  and 
Perfect  Tarred  Felt  are  others  of  our 
specialties,  and  are  all  the  name  im¬ 
plies. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  our  roofing,  write 
us  for  samples  and  booklets — it  will  pay  you. 

Maurice  O’Meara  Co. 

448  Pearl  St.,  New  York 
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The  Safe’ 

Put  your  money  in  the 


Automatic 
Safe  Steam  Engine 
and  Boiler 


For  every  man,  es¬ 
pecially  the  farmer. 


3,  4,  5,6,  8,  10  and  15  H.  P. 

Ontario  Iron  Works,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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I  DAPEC 

s  I  ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

=s  Lighest  Running  Silo  Filler  Made 

~  It  cuts  and  elevates  the  highest  quality  of  si  1- 
=  age  at  minimum  cost  for  time,  labor  and  re- 
=  pairs.  Built  of  iron  and  semi-steel;  gear  driven 

—  throughout;  easily  set  up;  fed  from  ground; 

=  convenient  to  operate;  fills  highest  silos;  al- 

—  most  any  power  will  run  it;  costs  less  for  up- 
=  keep,  and  barring  accidents  will  last  a  life- 

—  time.  It  throws  as  well  as  blows  and  the  sil- 
=  age  is  elevated  in  a  steady  stream,  not  in 

—  bunches;  it  operates  at  slow  speed  and  it  is 

—  absolutely  safe.  Our  catalog  which  explains 
=  the  construction  in  detail  is  mailed  free  upon 

—  request. 

=  PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,  Box  10  Shortiville.  N.Y. 


3$  Convenient  Distributing  Points 

. . . . . . . 

Fill  Your  Silo  Satisfied 

DACC  Machines  are 
KUdU  fully  guaranteed 


Over 

63 

Years 
Experience 
Bick  of  it 


You  take  no  risk 


Wo  want  to  provo  that  our  machines  are  a 
good  investment  before  you  give  up  you* 
money.  We  know  they  are  so  good  that  wo  uo 
not  foet  It  a  risk  to  make  this  offer.  Many  new 
features  hava  been  added  which  you  »hould I  know  a  V  ■ 
before  buying  a  machino.  Catalog  explain*  all.  It  ii  “5?" 
The  E.  VV.  Ross  Co.,  Box  113  Springfield,  O 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
Tin:  It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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THE  ASHLAND  DAIRY  PLAN. 
Something  More  Than  Talk. 

|  The  following  story  of  what  promises  to  be  a  strong 
feature  of  many  future  co-operative  societies  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  editor  of  the  Lake  Superior  Farmer. ] 

I  presume  that  our  community  a  year  ago  was  not 
different  from  any  ordinary  sawmill  town  which  was 
on  the  decline.  Our  leading  industry  has  left  us 
and  in  developing  our  cut-over  lands  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  all  the  difficulties  of  pioneering.  This  is 
naturally  a  great  clover  country.  We  have  splendid 
transportation  facilities,  we  have  pure,  cold  water, 
a  splendid  market  and  high  prices  for  dairy  products. 
A  year  ago  the  Commercial  Club  of  this  city  first 
gave  consideration  to  the  possibilities  of  Ashland  as 
a  dairy  center,  and 
adopted  as  its  slogan, 

"I’ut  Ashland  on  the 
Dairy  Map.”  Our  farm¬ 
ers  had  made  no  organ¬ 
ized  effort  to  breed  bet¬ 
ter  dairy  cattle.  The 
price  of  hay  was  low 
and  of  no  ready  market. 

It  was  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  a  few  men  that 
a  campaign  of  educa¬ 
tion  was  commenced 
with  the  idea  of  waken¬ 
ing  up  the  city  men  as 
well  as  the  farmers  to 
the  possibilities  of  dairy¬ 
ing  in  this  vicinity.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  by  a  strenu¬ 
ous  campaign  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the 
Wisconsin  Dairymen’s 
Association  was  secured 
for  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember.  In  order  to 
arouse  enthusiasm 
among  the  farmers  and 
<  ity  men  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  event  and 
to  secure  large  attend¬ 
ance,  the  Commercial 
t’lub  gave  what  is  known 
as  two  “Forty  Dinners.” 

Forty  business  men  of 
^  s  li  1  a  n  d  invited  40 
farmers  to  be  their 
guests  at  a  Saturday 
noon  dinner,  at  which 
prominent  live  stock 

speakers  were  secured  ... 

,  ,  iUl\  o.  \\ 

toi  addresses.  The  con¬ 
tention  in  Ashland  in  November  was  a  decided  suc- 
'ess  .so  far  as  attendance  goes,  and  Ashland  was 

'only  committed  to  the  programme  of  dairy  develop¬ 
ment. 

A  dairy  survey  was  taken  of  the  vicinity  and  it 
U:LS  ascertained  that  sufficient  land  was  cleared  to 
lake  care  of  double  the  amount  of  live  stock.  To 
increase  the  cow  population,  the  Ashland  credit  plan 
dciixed  by  which  a  number  of  business  men 

*stiu„  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  professional 
11  and  others  endorsed  a  fund  of  $10,000  to  be 
mil  by  the  two  banks  to  certain  trustees.  These 
i 1  us  tees  acted  as  a  loan  agency,  and  a  committee  of 

endorsers  received  applications  for  loans  and 

Fie  purchase  of  cows  on  tliree-year  terms  at 
w  ii  pei  cent  interest,  payable  quarterly  on  chattel 
111,11 1  gage  security.  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
agreen.ent  with  the  farmer,  he  was  to  reduce  his 
"  each  month  on  each  cow  purchased.  The 


plan  appealed  to  the  local  merchants  and  business 
men,  and  they  readily  endorsed  the  loan.  The  plan 
has  not  been  in  operation  long.  We  have  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  picking  up  three  carloads  of  cows  up  to 
the  present  time,  but  the  idea  has  brought  about 
a  very  close  and  warm  relation  between  the  farmers 
and  city  men.  It  has  given  each  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  other,  and  has  awakened  the  whole 
community  to  the  possibilities  of  dairying.  It  has 
been  a  great  stimulus  to  better  breeding.  Bull  clubs 
and  community  breeding  associations  have  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  Ashland  is  now  ambitious 
to  be  known  lis  the  “Dairy  Capital  of  the  North.” 
The  cows  have  been  turned  over  to  the  farmers  at 
actual  cost,  plus  expense  of  shipping.  The  buyers 


WYANDOTTE’S  PERFECT  FIRELESS  BROODER 

donated  their  services  to  the  purchase  of  the  ani¬ 
mals.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  been  help¬ 
ful  in  the  matter,  and  through  the  advice  of  Prof. 
Humphrey  three  carloads  have  been  located  and 
brought  to  Ashland.  The  novelty  of  the  Ashland 
dairy  plan  has  been  simply  that  it  is  a  community 
effort  to  use  community  money  in  building  up  Ash¬ 
land  s  agriculture.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  same 
plan  could  not  be  readily  adopted  in  any  small  town 
like  our  own.  1  consider  the  educational  value  of 
the  plan  worth  as  much  as  anything  because  it  is  au 
accomplishment— it  has  been  more  than  talk.  It  has 
been  a  united  community  effort  really  to  do  some¬ 
thing.  BOY  II.  BEEBE. 

R.  N.-Y. — Consider  for  a  moment  the  wealth 
brought  into  a  community,  and  distributed  where  it 
is  most  beneficial,  by  such  a  plan  as  this.  The  soil 
is  enriched,  property  .values  are  increased,  and  best 
of  all,  a  solidarity  of  interests  is  promoted. 


MENDEL’S  LAW  OF  HEREDITY. 

An  Illustration  in  Poultry  Breeding. 

Will  you  tell  us  something  about  Mendel’s  law?  I 
have  read  a  great  deal  about  this  subject,  and  seen 
various  extracts,  or  what  were  supposed  to  be  extracts 
(maybe  they  are  tinctures)  from  it.  The  more  I  read, 
the  less  I  can  tell  about  it,  and  the  worse  I  get  mixed 
I  want  to  know  if  it  is  practical,  and  if  practical,  if  it 
will  be  of  any  service  applied  to  poultry  breeding,  j.  r. 

Mendel’s  law  of  hybrids,  called  by  Castle  “The 
greatest  single  discovery  ever  made  in  the  field  of 
heredity.”  has  reference  to  the  transmission  of  phys¬ 
ical  characters  when  animals  or  plants  of  the  same 
species,  but  differing  in  certain  physical  features, 
are  bred  together.  It  has  to  do  particularly  with 
the  proportions  in  which  opposing  and  mutually 

exclusive  characters, 
such  as  rose  and  single 
combs  in  fowls,  or  the 
presence  or  absence  of 
horns  in  cattle,  appear 
in  the  young  when  ani¬ 
mals  or  plants  possess¬ 
ing  these  opposed  char¬ 
acters  are  bred  together. 
The  progeny  of  such  a 
union  are  here  termed 
hybrids,  while  the  par¬ 
ents  are  considered 
purebred  in  so  far  as 
the  character  under  con¬ 
sideration  is  concerned. 

Taking  the  fowls  as 
an  illustration,  rose 
combs  and  single  combs 
are  called  “unit  charac¬ 
ters,”  since  they  always 
exist  separately  and  do 
not  interchange  when 
transmitted  by  “pure- 
breds.”  Mendel’s  law, 
then,  assumes  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  unit  char¬ 
acters,  and  also  assumes 
that  when  animals  or 
plants  possessing  such 
characters  as  differ 
from  each  other,  or  are 
opposed  to  each  other, 
are  united  in  breeding 
one  or  these  characters 
will  usually  show  its 
“dominance”  over  the 
other  ©y  appearing  iu 
the  progeny,  while  the 
Fig.  270.  less  dominant  one  will, 

at  least  temporarily,  re¬ 
cede  from  view;  being  called  therefore  a  “recessive.* 
In  the  illustration  used  we  will  consider  rose  combs 
dominant,  and  single  combs  recessive,  that  is,  when 
a  rose-combed  fowl  is  bred  with  a  single-combed 
variety  the  resulting  chicks  will  all  have  rose  combs 
the  dominant  kind.  But  the  single  comb  has  not 
been  lost  in  this  cross ;  it  has  simply  yielded  tem- 
porarily  to  its  more  aggressive  antagonist;  it  is  still 
“in  the  blood,”  however. 

Now  let  these  cross-bred  rose-combed  chicks  reach 
maturity  and  be  bred  together;  their  offspring  will 
not  all  be  rose-combed,  but  au  average  of  one-fourth 
of  them  will  display  that  lost  single  comb,  while 
the  other  tliree-fourtlis  will  have  the  rose  combs  of 
their  parents.  These  single  combs,  inherited,  we  will 
say.  from  their  single-combed  grandparent,  are 
called  true  recessives  because  they  are  “purebred* 
and  in  breeding  together  will  be  transmitted  pure 
Of  that  three-fourths  of  the  offspring  which  have 
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retained  the  parental  rose  combs  one-third — or  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  number — are  true  dominants, 
true  because  when  bred  among  themselves  they  will 
transmit  only  rose  combs;  the  other  two-thirds,  or 
one-half  of  the  whole  number,  while  they  possess 
rose  combs,  to  be  sure,  are  really  mixed  in  their 
nature.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  they 
are  bred  together  they  will  not  transmit  rose  combs 
exclusively,  but  will  divide  them  up  again  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  proportions  in  which  their  own  gen¬ 
eration  received  them,  viz.,  one-fourth  single  and 
three-fourths  rose  combs,  a  ratio  of  1:3.  Which 
of  this  three-fourths  are  true  dominants,  able  to 
transmit  rose  combs  alone,  and  which  belong  to  the 
mixed  class  cannot  be  told  by  inspection,  as  they 
are  all  rose-combed,  but  when  bred  together  they 
reveal  their  true  nature  by  the  combs  of  their 
young.  The  ratio  between  single  and  rose  combs 
in  this  generation  we  have  seen  to  be  1:3,  but  we 
have  also  seen  that  the  three  parts  rose  combs  must 
again  be  divided  into  one-third  true  (dominant)  rose 
combs,  and  two-thirds  mixed.  This  gives  us  a  new 
ratio  when  we  consider  the  generation  as  a  whole, 
viz..  1 :2 :1,  or  one  part  dominants,  two  parts  mixed, 
and  one  part  recessives.  This  is  the  Mendelian  ratio, 
and  this  was  Mendel’s  discovery.  We  may  state  it 
thus:  When  animals  or  plants  having  opposed  and 
mutually  exclusive  characters  are  bred  together 
their  progeny  will  usually  show  this  character  in 
only  one  form,  the  dominant  one;  but  when  this 
progeny  in  turn  is  bred  together  one-fourth  of  the 
offspring  will  show  the  character  iu  the  lost  or  re¬ 
cessive  form,  and  when  bred  among  themselves  will 
transmit  it  pure;  one-fourth  will  show  it  in  the 
dominant  form  and  will  also  transmit  it  pure  when 
inter-bred,  while  one-half  will  likewise  show  it  in  the 
dominant  form,  but  instead  of  transmitting  it  pure 
will  again  divide  it  up  in  the  ratio  of  1 :2  :1  the  same 
ratio  in  which  their  generation  received  it ;  the  Men¬ 
delian  ratio. 

And  so  on  through  succeediug  generations,  the 
same  process  and  ratio  holds.  When  two  or  more 
unit  characters  are  opposed  in  a  cross  the  figures 
rapidly  become  more  complicated,  but  Mendel’s 
ratios  hold  true.  The  chief  features  of  the  law  of 
Mendel,  then,  may  be  said  to  be  the  existence  of  unit 
characters,  the  dominance  of  some  over  others  in 
breeding,  and  the  ratios  in  which  they  are  transmit¬ 
ted  through  succeeding  generations.  As  to  the  me¬ 
chanism  of  this  transmission  through  the  segrega¬ 
tion  of  the  units  contributed  by  the  respective  par¬ 
ents,  and  the  operation  of  the  law  of  chance,  space 
will  not  permit  of  its  discussion,  nor  would  it  be 
readily  understood  without  some  knowledge  of 
biology.  Readers  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject 
further  are  referred  to  any  recent  work  upon  animal 
or  plant  breeding. 

The  discoveries  of  Mendel  were  made  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  century.  He  was  an  Austrian 
monk  and  contemporary  of  Darwin,  but  because  of 
his  obscure  position  his  work  was .  not  generally 
known  and  his  discoveries  were  for  the  time  lost. 
De  Vries  and  others  rediscovered  the  law  which 
bears  Mendel’s  name  in  1900,  and  since  that  time 
knowledge  of  the  subject  has  rapidly  increased. 

M.  B.  DEAN. 


COLLEGES  THAT  CAN  LEAD. 

Last  February  the  Hope  Farm  man  said  that  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  had  done  more  to  influence 
the  history  of  its  State  than  any  other  State  univer¬ 
sity  in  the  country.  Some  of  these  institutions  have 
influenced  the  State  in  the  wrong  direction — yet  we 
think  the  above  statement  is  true.  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  City  Club  recently  spent  four  days  of  study  at. 
the  university.  They  were  four  strenuous  days,  too, 
packed  full  of  incident  and  observation.  One  man 
who  attended  writes  the  following  in  a  personal 
letter : 

Well,  we  had  a  great  time.  They  talked  to  us  while 
we  ate.  I  never  saw  such  a  bunch  of  enthusiasts — 
men  full  of  the  new  idea  of  carrying  the  gospel  of  the 
university  to  the  people.  They  have  5, 0(H)  students  in 
residence  and  5,000  enrolled  in  their  extension  course. 
As  Professor  Ross  expressed  it,  “They  are  trying  to 
use  the  extension  department  of  the  university  to  over¬ 
come  stratification  in  society.”  They  recognize  merit 
without  regard  to  college  degree  or  training.  President 
Van  Hise  said  that  Greek  and  economic  etymology  could 
be  taught  in  a  way  that  would  be  dry  and  uninterest¬ 
ing,  or  they  could  both  be  taught  in  a  way  that  would 
be  cultural  and  liberalizing.  That  is  one  of  the  AVis- 
consin  ideas,  but  I  think  the  one  that  impressed  me 
most  was  the  Legislative  Reference  Department  estab¬ 
lished  by  Charles  McCarthy.  He  is  the  architect  of 
new  legislation;  he  sees  that  no  freak  legislation  is 
passed  iu  Wisconsin.  He  is  at  the  beginning  of  things 
legislative.  I  think  every  State  ought  to  have  such  a 
department  iu  it. 

This  man  and  others  like  him  will  ask  why  there 
is  not  an  institution  like  this  in  the  Eastern  States 
to  give  expression  to  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  the 
plain,  common  working  people.  If  our  Eastern 
States  had  such  schools  history  would  have  been 
written  differently.  For  example,  in  such  a  battle 
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as  we  are  now  having  in  New  York  State  over  the 
right  to  control  nominations  there  would  be  a  very 
different  story  to  tell,  if  we  had  a  university  like 
that  iu  Wisconsin  to  provide  leaders.  Why  have  we 
not  such  institutions  in  the  Eastern  States? 

Here  is  one  reason  given  by  a  farmer  who  lives 
close  to  the  college  which  he  criticizes : 

I  cannot  refrain  from  writing  you  to  testify  to  the 
lack  of  inclination  of  professional  agriculture  to  wage 
the  battles  of  the  farmers,  and  1  have  made  the  state¬ 
ment  in  the  presence  of  several  of  our  State  college  pro¬ 
fessors  that  if  they  used  one-half  the  energy  to  secure 
for  the  farmer  more  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  than  they 
did  to  secure  larger  appropriations  for  themselves  the 
farmers  and  agriculture  in  general  would  be  far  more 
benefited.  And  right  here  in  this  matter  of  appropria¬ 
tion  lies  the  keynote  to  their  attitude.  If  they  took  up 
the  cudgels  in  behalf  of  the  farmers  they  fear  they 
would  lose  the  support  of  the  “interests.”  and  perhaps 
they  feel  as  though  the  “end  justifies  the  means.”  An¬ 
other  peculiarity  about  professional  agriculture  which  I 
have  noticed  is  the  avidity  with  which  it  endeavors  to 
get  control  of  farmers’  organizations  for  fear  lest  farm¬ 
ers’  minds  should  get  wandering  on  the  “35-cent  dollar” 
instead  of  the  “two  blades  of  grass.” 

Another  great  reason  is  the  natural  conservatism 
of  the  East.  We  have  been  taught  for  years  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  radical  suggestion  which  breaks  away 
from  an  old  practice  is  rank  heresy.  For  the  East¬ 
ern  section  has  lived  for  several  generations  on  the 
proceeds  from  grandfather’s  dollars.  When  grand¬ 
father  hands  down  a  dollar  to  his  heir  the  younger 
generation  forgets  much  of  the  old  gentleman’s 
sterling  qualities  in  the  joy  of  fingering  the  dollar. 
The  heir  wishes  to  spend  it  or  add  to  it,  and  the  de¬ 
sire  to  do  either  breeds  a  sort  of  moral  cowardice. 
Iu  Wisconsin  and  other  Western  States  grandfather 
had  no  dollar.  He  went  into  the  woods  with  an  ax 
and  cut  out  his  own  home.  Thus  the  heir  still  has 
respect  for  grandfather’s  arm,  and  this  respect  has 
thus  far  dominated  popular  thought  and  public 
education.  There  are  still  thousands  of  plain  people 
in  the  Eastern  States  who  got  very  few  dollars  from 
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grandfather,  but  while  iu  a  majority  in  numbers 
they  are  in  a  minority  in  the  power  to  influence 
thought  and  education.  The  hope  for  them  is  to 
learn  how,  iu  some  way,  to  dominate  the  schools 
and  colleges  and  bring  them  back  where  they  belong. 


A  FEW  BEE  QUESTIONS 

I  have  a  hive  of  native  black  bees.  I  am  desirous  of 
introducing  to  the  colony  an  Italian  queen,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  to  change  the  bees  to  Italians.  While  I  have  not 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience  with  bees,  I  have  read 
and  studied  a  great  deal  about  them.  I  feel  gifted  with 
a  fair  amount  of  common  sense  in  handling  them.  Could 
I  do  the  changing  of  the  queens  myself,  or  would  it 
be  wiser  for  me  to  get  someone  of  more  experience  to 
do  it  for  me?  How  is  the  changing  of  queens  done? 
If  a  man  knows  how  to  be  successful  with  bees,  why 
wouldn’t  it  pay  him  to  plant  such  crops  as  clover,  buck¬ 
wheat  and  Alfalfa,  to  be  used  for  the  poultry  or  ani¬ 
mals?  Would  the  income  from  the  bees  pay  the  cost 
of  fertilizer  for  the  fields,  provided  of  course  that  the 
bees  could  fully  take  care  of  all  the  honey-making  ma¬ 
terial  these  crops  produced?  a.  B.  w. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

You  will  miss  half  the  pleasure  of  keeping  bees 
unless  you  learn  to  do  the  necessary  work  of  the 
apiary  yourself  and  I  should,  by  all  means,  remove 
the  old  queen  and  introduce  the  new  one.  You  will 
find  directions  for  finding  the  queen  that  you  wish 
to  remove  on  page  429  of  the  March  22  issue  of  this 
paper.  After  having  removed  the  old  queen  all  that 
remains  to  do  is  to  introduce  the  new  one  in  the 
cage  in  which  she  will  be  shipped  to  you,  and  you 
will  find  full  directions  for  doing  this  on  a  printed 
slip  attached  to  that  cage.  After  having  found  and  re¬ 
moved  the  old  queen  you  will,  of  course,  reassemble 
the  hive  before  placing  the  caged  queen  upon  the 
frames  to  be  released  by  the  other  bees.  It  probably 
would  not  pay  anyone  to  sow  crops  chiefly  for  the 
honey  that  they  might  produce;  too  large  an  area 
would  be  required  and  the  expense  would  be  too 
great.  Of  the  crops  that  you  mention  Alfalfa  does 
not  yield  honey  in  the  East,  and  Red  clover  is  very 
uncertain  as  a  source  of  nectar.  AA’hite  clover  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  honey-producing 
crops,  and  it  might  pay  a  bee-keeper  to  sow  it  along 
the  roadsides  and  in  such  other  places  nearby  as 
were  adapted  to  it;  he  should  remember,  however, 
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that  his  own  bees  would  have  no  monopoly  of  the 
blooms,  and  it  might  be  a  little  expensive  to  try  to 
feed  the  bees  of  everyone  within  reach.  Buckwheat 
is  also  a  very  important  honey  producer  in  regions 
where  it  is  extensively  grown ;  being  sown  on  dif¬ 
ferent  dates,  fields  come  into  bloom  in  succession 
and  give  a  comparatively  long  harvest  Your  last 
question  is  a  poser;  but  I  think  that  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  the  chief  profit  from  honey  comes  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  essentially  a  by-product,  and  that 
it  would  not  pay  anyone  to  raise  crops  for  honey 
that  he  would  not  otherwise  raise.  m.  b.  d. 


TRUTH  ABOUT  WESTERN  OPPORTUNITIES. 

[Last  Spring  Collier’s  AAreekly  made  a  statement 
somewhat  like  this :  “A  stout,  able-bodied  man  can  get 
off  the  train  at  any  station  west  of  central  Nebraska 
and  at  once  obtain  work.  In  five  years  he  can  have  a 
farm  and  in  20  years  he  will  be  sending  his  children 
to  the  university !”  AVe  sent  to  a  number  of  our  Ne¬ 
braska  readers — names  taken  at  random — and  asked  if 
this  statement  is  correct.  AA’e  have  all  sorts  of  an¬ 
swers,  the  following  being  a  fair,  sober  statement  of 
the  facts.] 

The  statement  of  Collier’s  National  Weekly  that 
a  man  without  a  dollar  can  get  off  at  any  railway 
station  in  Nebraska,  at  this  season,  and  within  three 
days  get  a  good  job  on  a  farm,  can  get  hold  of  a 
farm  within  three  years,  and  within  20  years  have 
a  home  and  property,  is  a  little  too  liberal,  and  liable 
to  be  misleading.  Good  hands  are  in  demand  from 
March  to  October,  and  can  get  about  $30  per  month 
aud  board  during  that  time.  A  few  receive  as  high 
as  $35  per  month  and  board,  but  this  is  exceptional. 
From  October  to  December  he  would  probably  re¬ 
ceive  about  $25  a  month  and  board.  From  Christ¬ 
mas  to  March  he  might  have  to  pay  board.  During 
July  and  the  first  half  of  August  shockers  and 
pitchers  receive  from  $3  to  $3.50  per  day  and  board. 
A  few  tried  and  true  men  are  able  to  secure  employ¬ 
ment  on  farms  where  a  large  amount  of  stock  is 
raised  at  $25  per  month  and  board  the  year  around. 
On  some  of  these  places  a  house  is  provided  for  a 
married  hand,  but  this  is  not  general. 

By  the  end  of  three  years  a  man  may  have  be¬ 
tween  $400  and  $500  saved  up.  This  is  not  enough 
to  start  him  as  a  farmer,  but  he  will  have  to  wait 
until  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  before  he 
can  become  even  a  tenant  farmer.  Farming  here  is 
done  almost  entirely  by  machinery  and  a  capital  of 
from  $1,000  to  $1,200  is  usually  required  unless  the 
farmer  is  willing  to  go  into  debt.  From  tenant 
farmer  to  farm  owner  is  a  long  and  laborious  road. 
Rents  are  usually  one-third  the  crop  delivered  at 
the  nearest  railroad  town,  or  a  cash  rent  about 
equal  to  a  third  of  the  average  crop  raised  on  the 
land,  plus  an  additional  rent  for  any  pasture  or 
Alfalfa  on  the  place.  The  profits  remaining  will 
not  be  excessive,  perhaps  from  $200  to  $400  above 
the  expenses  and  wages  for  the  farmer.  Almost 
the  only  hope  is  in  raising  live  stock. 

In  the  south  central  part  of  the  .State  prices  range 
from  $20  per  acre  for  pasture  land  to  $150  per  acre 
for  first-class  improved  farms  near  towns.  This 
makes  a  farm  cost  about  $16,000.  Generally  one- 
fifth  or  one-fourth  must  be  paid  down,  the  balance 
in  installments  with  six  per  cent,  interest,  the  seller 
giving  the  purchaser  possession  but  retaining  the 
title.  After  half  the  j»rice  is  paid  a  title  may  be 
secured  and  the  place  mortgaged  for  the  balance 
at  five  or  six  per  cent,  interest. 

The  statement  made  by  Collier’s  was  true  12  or  14 
years  ago,  and  may  still  be  true  in  a  few  places  in 
the  State,  but  conditions  have  greatly  changed  in  the 
last  10  years.  Land  values  have  more  than  trebled 
in  that  time.  Central  aud  Eastern  Nebraska  must 
now  be  classed  as  an  old  settled  country,  and  offers 
advantages  about  equal  to  those  of  other  old  com¬ 
munities.  There  is  a  fine  opportunity  here  for  men 
with  capital,  but  those  without  capital  will  not  find 
it.  a  paradise.  Some  of  them  could  better  themselves 
by  coming  here,  but  nobody  can  get  rich  here  in  a 
day  any  more  than  he  could  in  New  York  or  any 
other  Eastern  State.  F.  b.  striker. 

Webster  Co.,  Neb. 

1  cannot  say  anything  about  the  conditions  at 
Omaha,  as  that  is  116  miles  south  of  here,  but  any 
man  who  will  do  an  honest  day’s  work  can  get  eight 
or  10  jobs  in  a  day  within  10  miles  of  Sioux  City  at 
$30  to  $35  a  month  and  board.  I  would  give  a  good 
man  $30  a  month  by  the  year  if  l  could  get  one. 
There  is  more  work  than  men  around  here.  I  have 
lived  here  since  1873,  and  it  is  harder  to  get  a  good 
farmhand  at  any  price  now  than  ever  before.  The 
good  ones  save  their  money  aud  buy  a  team,  plow, 
wagon  and  cultivator  at  some  farm  sale  and  rent  a 
farm  and  start  for  themselves;  I  know  of  six  or 
eight  right  here  who  started  as  hired  men  who  own 
farms  now,  and  have  made  it  in  10  or  12  years.  It 
all  depends  on  the  man.  c.  K. 

Sioux,  Neb. 
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THE  RYE  CROP  IN  MICHIGAN. 

A  Hardy  Crop  for  Orchard  Humus. 

Looking  at  llie  map  of  Lower  Michigan  we  see  on 
the  northwest  an  aTm  of  the  Great  Lake  extending 
southward  into  the  land  for  more  than  20  miles,  and 
if  the  map  is  large  enough  we  see  that  this  arm. 
Grand  Traverse  Bay,  is  bisected  by  a  narrow  penin¬ 
sula.  This  strip  of  land  reaching  out  into  the  waters 
of  the  bay  is  IS  miles  long  and  has  an  average  width 
of  three  miles.  The  great  geologic  activities  that 
formed  it  left  it  rough  and  more  or  less  hilly,  and 
strewn  with  rocks  and  stones.  The  white  men  of 
less  than  a  century  ago  found  it  mostly  covered 
with  forests  of  beech  and  maple,  and  to-day  many 
crumbling  stumps,  often  five  feet  in  diameter,  bear 
witness  to  the  forest  giants  which  once 
grew  there,  but  have  now  gone  to  the 
great  lumber  mills  and  furniture  fac¬ 
tories  of  the  State. 

We  have  often  heard  that  “hard¬ 
wood  soil  makes  good  orchard  soil," 
and  now  this  long  narrow  finger  of 
land  pointing  ever  to  the  blue  waters 
of  Lake  Michigan  also  points  the  way 
to  success  for  many  fruit  growers.  The 
entire  peninsula  might  now  be  consid¬ 
ered  one  great  orchard.  Apples,  sweet 
and  sour  cherries,  pears,  peaches,  and 
plums,  are  raised  in  abundance,  and  of 
flavor  not  excelled  elsewhere.  Being 
practically  surrounded  by  a  great  nat¬ 
ural  warm  water  heating  plant,  disas¬ 
trous  frosts  are  almost  unknown.  The 
soil  is  for  the  most  part  light,  much  of 
it  is  full  of  stones,  but  it  seems  to  have  a 
natural  limy  quality,  and  responds  read¬ 
ily  to  the  slightest  encouragement  in 
the  way  of  cultivation  and  fertilization. 

Lacking  room  for  large  pasturage 
and  hay  fields  it  is  not  a  dairying  region,  hence  our 
great  problem  is  the  securing  of  organic  matter  to 
feed  to  the  soil,  and  we  rely  to  a  large  extent  upon 
rye  to  turn  under.  Vetch  is  used  by  some,  but  not 
so  generally  yet  as  is  rye.  It  would  be  hard  to  say 
what  variety  of  rye  is  used,  for  if  each  farmer  has 
not  a  little  seed  plot  of  his  own  he  can  buy  seed 
from  a  neighbor,  a  few  of  whom  make  a  business  of 
raising  seed  to  supply  the  local  demand. 

Rye  is  so  hardy  and  so  persistent  that  it  can  re¬ 
ceive  very  inconsiderate  treatment  and  still  amply 
reward  the  farmer.  The  time  for  sowing  comes 
usually  at  such  a  busy  season  that  the  seed  bed  is 
likely  to  receive  no  more  care  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  When  sown  in  the  orchard  it  is  broad¬ 
cast  about  one  bushel  to  the  acre  after  the  last 
going  over  with  a  spring-tooth  drag — 
in  August — then  the  drag  or  a  spike- 
tooth  harrow  follows  the  sower  to 
cover  the  seed.  That  is  all  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring ;  when  the  rye  is  not 
more  than  six  or  eight  inches  high  it 
is  turned  under. 

The  picture,  Fig.  272,  shows  a  small 
patch  sown  for  seed  for  the  next  year’s 
planting.  This  was  about  one-half 
acre  on  which  early  potatoes  for  family 
use  and  some  other  garden  vegetables 
had  been  grown,  and  a  rush  of  work 
had  caused  us  to  neglect  it  so  that  a 
heavy  crop  of  “fox-tail"  had  sprung 
up.  One  day  in  September  this  was 
plowed  in  the  forenoon,  gone  over  with 
a  spring-tooth  drag  north  and  south, 
about  half  a  bushel  of  seed  scattered 
and  then  again  the  spring-tootli  went 
over  it,  this  time  going  east  and  west. 

A  week  later  we  left  the  farm  for  the 
Winter,  and  when  we  returned  the  fol¬ 
lowing  June  (1912)  we  found  the  rye  over  our 
heads,  with  its  own  heads  plump  and  full.  From 
this  thinly  sown  plot  we  derived  a  little  more  than 
hi  bushels  of  fine  seed  which  we  sowed  as  soon  as 
possible  on  the  young  orchards.  It  was  growing 
finely  when  snow  came,  and  in  the  Spring  we  shall 
plow  under  about  the  width  of  three  furrows  each 
side  of  the  three-year-ohl  trees,  and  leave  the  grain 
between  the  rows  to  furnish  seed  for  next  Fall's 
sowing,  and  it  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  the 
orchards  as  well  as  the  cornfield.  The  straw  is  used 
lor  bedding,  so  it  is  eventually  returned  to  the  soil 
again,  mingled  with  the  stable  manure.  We  hear 
occasionally  of  farmers  who  force  their  stock  to  eat 
d  as  roughage,  but  an  animal  must  be  near  to  starv¬ 
ing  before  he  will  eat  rye  straw  as  a  general  thing. 

1  he  R.  N.-Y.  has  explained  the  reasons  for,  and  the 
advantage  of  this  form  of  cover  crop  too  often  for 
me  to  repeat  it  here.  a.  a.  s. 

Old  Mission,  Mich. 


HOMEMADE  CEMENT  MIXER. 

Utility  at  Small  Expense. 

A  very  serviceable  concrete  mixer  can  be  made  at 
home  at  no  great  expense,  if  you  can  secure  suitable 
wheels.  You  may  use  the  large  gear  wheels  from 
an  old  horse  power,  and  the  smaller  one  which  goes 
with  it  may  be  taken  from  a  grain  binder.  The 
essential  point  is  to  have  two  cog  wheels  that  mesh 
together,  one  of  them  several  times  as  large  as  the 
other.  The  larger  one  may  have  the  cogs  on  the 
outside  or  inside.  The  tub  or  barrel  to  hold  the 
concrete  may  be  made  of  inch  lumber  and  lined 
with  sheet  iron,  or  one  can  get  a  hogshead  that 
would  answer.  If  desired  this  mixer  may  be  run  by 
two  sprocket  wheels  and  a  chain.  If  the  barrel  is 
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made  it  should  be  3*4  feet  high  and  three  feet  in 
diameter.  The  bottom  should  be  fast,  but  the  cover 
should  be  loose  and  held  in  place  by  a  long  latch 
and  two  short  ones,  which  catch  under  the  hooks 
fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  barrel.  These  are 
L-shaped  and  bolted  on.  The  barrel  can  have  the 
bearings  bolted  onto  it,  or  they  may  hang  on  a  shaft 
of  two-inch  or  three-inch  pipe.  The  gear  wheel  must 
he  fastened  securely  onto  one  side  of  the  barrel  with 
wedge-shaped  pieces  between  them,  so  as  to  turn  it 
over.  On  the  other  side  the  shaft  should  be  hollow 
so  as  to  let  the  pipe  in  for  the  water.  A  half-inch 
pipe  is  large  enough,  but  three-fourths  may  be  used. 
It  is  connected  to  a  large  pail  or  five-gallon  tank 
hung  on  the  side  of  the  frame,  and  should  have  a 
globe  valve.  The  frame  can  be  2  x  6  hardwood  and 
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consist  of  two  uprights  with  a  crossbar  at  the  top 
and  bottom,  also  two  pieces  at  right  angles  to  the 
bottom  ones,  to  hold  the  frame  erect.  There  should 
be  a  short  upright  one  to  hold  the  tight  and  loose 
pulleys.  The  smaller  gear  wheels  should  be  mounted 
on  a  two-inch  shaft  IS  to  20  inches  long,  which 
should  carry  a  tight  and  loose  pulley  20  inches  in 
diameter.  These  can  be  bought  or  made  at  home  of 
iron  with  wooden  spokes,  or  of  two  thicknesses  of 
plank  bolted  together.  There  should  be  a  device  to 
shift  the  belt  from  one  pulley  to  the  other.  There 
should  be  a  braking  device  so  that  the  tub  can  be 
turned  over,  dumped  by  the  engine,  and  stopped 
when  wanted.  A  gasoline  engine  of  2V,  horse-power 
run  the  mixer  shown  in  the  picture,  joiin  vpton. 

New  York.  _ 

All  world  records  for  12-hour  automobile  driving 
were  recently  broken  in  England,  a  15-30  horse-power 
motor  covering  914  miles  640  yards  within  this  time. 
This  was  at  the  rate  of  76.20  miles  an  hour. 


ONE  PUBLIC  MARKET  A  FAILURE. 

An  Experience  in  Illinois. 

Less  than  two  years  ago  a  public  market  was 
opened  in  Decatur,  our  county  seat,  a  city  of  35,000. 
About  two  weeks  ago  it  was  closed  by  order  of  the 
authorities,  who  pronounced  it  a  failure.  The  ob¬ 
ject  in  opening  the  market  was  to  bring  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer  closer  together.  The  reason 
for  closing  was  because  the  producer  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  the  consumer  failed  to  consume  in  the  way 
that  was  expected.  Perhaps  the  greater  amount  of 
blame  belongs  to  the  producer.  A  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  farmers  and  truckers  resulted  in  the 
market  being  very  poorly  supplied ;  and  though  at 
first  there  appeared  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  patronize  the  stalls,  as  the 
stuff  offered  grew  less  and  less  in 
quantity,  their  interest  in  the  enter¬ 
prise  seemed  to  decrease  in  the  same 
proportion. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  just  as 
weighty  as  the  one  given.  Those  who 
took  produce  to  the  market  asked  the 
same  price  that  regular  dealers  were 
charging.  In  many  cases — perhaps  in 
the  majority  of  cases — what  they  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  did  not  present  as  at¬ 
tractive  an  appearance  as  that  dis¬ 
played  in  the  regular  business  houses. 
Grocers  and  meat  dealers  vie  with  each 
other  in  their  efforts  to  make  attractive 
displays,  and  the  conveniences  at  hand 
give  them  an  advantage  over  the  man 
who  is  obliged  to  sell  from  a  rude 
stall  under  a  shed.  The  market  from 
the  first  was  open  to  dealers  as  well  as 
regular  producers,  and  frequently  these 
dealers  would  be  the  only  ones  who 
had  anything  to  sell.  Many  people  re¬ 
garded  it  as  an  injustice  to  regular  business  men  to 
allow  these  men  to  conduct  business  on  one  of  the 
principal  streets  of  the  city,  with  so  little  expense 
to  themselves  for  rent,  the  nominal  sum  charged  for 
the  use  of  a  stall  being  no  expense  worth  considering. 

Again,  the  regular  dealers  throughout  the  city  de¬ 
liver  all  goods  sold.  It  is  easy  for  the  housewife 
to  step  to  the  telephone  and  place  her  order,  and  she 
knows  she  will  receive  the  best  the  market  affords. 
To  take  a  basket  and  go  to  the  public  market  and 
make  her  own  selection,  and  then  carry  her  pur¬ 
chases  home,  or  go  to  the  expense  of  hiring  someone 
to  do  it  for  her,  was  something  entirely  new  to  most 
of  them,  and  there  never  seemed  enough  novelty 
about  it  to  make  it  become  popular. 

But  there  is  still  another  reason.  Farmers  in 
this  part  of  the  country  are  not  truck¬ 
ers,  or  gardeners,  or  fruit  growers. 
Many  of  them  do  not  raise  enough  po¬ 
tatoes  for  their  own  use.  They  all 
make  some  garden,  and  plant  potatoes, 
and  make  some  effort  to  raise  fruit; 
but  the  care  of  the  regular  farm  crops 
absorbs  about  all  their  attention,  and 
they  usually  find,  as  the  season  ad¬ 
vances,  that  something  must  be  neglect¬ 
ed,  and  they  don’t  intend  that  it  shall 
be  the  corn,  oats,  wheat  or  hay.  So 
they  have  but  little  to  sell  aside  from 
the  regular  farm  crops.  Instead  of 
butchering  a  hog  or  steer,  and  retail¬ 
ing  the  meat,  they  sell  to  the  stock 
buyers  on  foot.  Every  town  of  a  few 
hundred  inhabitants  has  its  stock 
buyer,  who  purchases  from  the  farmer 
his  cattle  and  hogs  and  ships  to  the 
large  city  markets,  usually  Chicago  or 
Indianapolis.  It  seems  that  the  gard¬ 
eners  and  fruit  growers  in  the  vicinity 
of  Decatur  preferred  to  sell  from  house  to  house,  or 
through  the  grocers,  as  they  gave  the  public  market 
but  little  support  In  fact,  most  of  the  stuff,  outside 
of  what  was  offered  by  dealers,  came  from  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance,  often  as  far  as  IS  or  20  miles. 
The  enterprise  was  pronounced  a  failure,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  combination  of  reasons  given  above  explains 
why  it  was  so.  j.  c.  nicholls. 

Macon  Co.,  Ill. 


Now  comes  the  advice  to  use  a  strong  lime-sulpliur 
wash  for  borers.  The  suggestion  is  to  boil  one  pound 
of  lime  and  two  pounds  sulphur  in  one  gallon  of 
water  and  swab  it  around  the  base  of  the  peach  tree 
once  per  month  in  June,  July,  August  and  September. 
It  is  worth  trying,  but  we  think  the  knife  will  still 
be  needed  on  some  trees. 


The  prophet  usually  has  no  honer,  and  usual  “hon¬ 
orary  job”  has  no  profit. 


' ?72 


this  rural  nkw-yokker 


.Tmio  21 , 


FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Ev  oiy  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  pleaso  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  “CLARK”  GRASS 
CULTURE. 

Referring  to  the  Clark  system  of  pre¬ 
paring  a  permanent  pasture,  which  you 
have  described  several  times  in  The  U. 
N.-Y.,  the  writer  is  prompted  to  inquire 
what  treatment  you  would  recommend 
where  a  disk  harrow  is  not  available  for 
tearing  up  the  ground.  I  have  a  small 
piece  of  ground  I  wish  to  put  in  a  per¬ 
manent  pasture,  and  would  like  to  make 
a  thorough  job  of  it,  but  I  do  not  have 
a  disk  harrow,  neither  is  there  anything 
of  this  kind  in  my  neighborhood  that 
is  available.  How  would  plowing  length¬ 
wise  of  the  field,  then  harrowing  thor¬ 
oughly,  then  plowing  crosswise  with  con¬ 
tinued  cross  harrowing  afterwards,  do 
as  a  good  substitute  for  the  disk  har¬ 
row  V  W.  o.  s. 

Williamsport,  I’a. 

The  vital  principle  of  the  “Clark” 
system  is  thoroughly  killing  out  the  old 
sod  of  weeds  and  foul  trash.  This  can 
only  be  done  in  one  season  by  tearing 
the  old  plants  up  again  and  again,  so  as 
to  leave  the  roots  exposed  to  sun  and 
air.  The  ordinary  smoothing  harrow 
leaves  a  smooth,  nice  surface  or  seed 
bed,  but  after  a  time  the  old  growth 
comes  in  and  fills  the  land.  It  would 
not  pay  to  go  to  the  full  expense  of  the 
“Clark”  system  in  an  ordinary  rotation, 
but  only  where  the  meadow  or  pasture 
is  to  remain  permanent.  By  killing  out 
the  old  trash  to  begin  with,  seeding 
very  thickly  and  feeding  heavily  with 
chemicals,  we  can  keep  the  grass  grow¬ 
ing  for  years.  The  plan  you  speak  of 
will  not  make  a  perfect  seed  bed,  but 
is  a  fair  substitute.  Can  you  not  get  a 
spring-tooth  harrow?  This  is  a  tool  with 
a  set  of  curved  teeth  coiled  so  as  to 
rip  and  tear-  up  the  ground.  These  teeth 
will  rip  out  many  of  the  old  roots,  but 
do  not  toss  them  up  to  tin;  sun  as  well 
as  the  disk  or  Cutaway.  A  spike-tooth 
harrow  with  the  teeth  set  ahead  at  a 
sharp  angle  will  help,  or  you  can  make 
a  hand-made  tool  by  driving  large  spikes 
or  sharp  rods  through  a  heavy  plank, 
so  that  they  slant  forward  and  catch  or 
tear  up  the  ground.  This  tool  will  rip 
out  some  of  the  roots.  Do  not  use  a 
smoothing  harrow  until  you  have  well 
ripped  out  the  old  growth,  for  this  rip¬ 
ping  and  tearing  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  work. 


Questions  About  Sweet  Corn. 

1  would  like  to  get  some  information 
in  regard  to  sweet  corn.  Who  was  the 
originator  and  when  did  it  first  come  into 
use  in  this  country?  When  was  it  first 
used  in  Europe?  c.  s.  m. 

Connecticut. 

Sweet  corn,  classified  by  botanists  as 
Zoa  saccharata,  is  a  variation  of  Zea 
Mays,  which  is  regarded  as  a  monotypic 
genus.  It  first  came  into  cultivation  in 
the  region  about  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in 
1779,  being  received  from  the  Indians  of 
the  Susquehanna.  Whether  some  Indian 
Burbank  originated  it,  or  whether  it  was 
the  result  of  careful  selection  by  copper- 
colored  cultivators,  is  now  unknown. 
Prior  to  1854  only  two  varieties  of  sweet 
corn  were  known,  but  in  1899  61  dis¬ 
tinct  sorts  were  listed.  We  do  not  know 
when  sweet  corn  was  introduced  to  Eu¬ 
rope;  field  corn  was  introduced  in  1502. 
Sweet  corn  has  been  attracting  some  at¬ 
tention  in  Great  Britain  for  several  years, 
but  is  not  yet  generally  grown.  William 
Cobbett,  the  politician  and  writer,  who 
died  in  1835,  tried  to  popularize  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  field  corn,  and  grew  it  for  some 
years  at  his  farm  in  Surrey. 


Care  of  Young  Vino. 

Last  Fall  and  this  Spring  1  set  out 
about  15  young  grape  vines.  They  have 
started  nicely,  from  four  to  six  shoots. 
Should  I  let  them  all  grow  this  year  or 
pinch  some  of  them  off?  E.  E.  s. 

Wurtsboro,  N.  Y. 

It  is  best  in  such  a  case  as  this  to  al¬ 
low  all  the  buds  from  these  vines  to  grow 
until  about  the  first  of  July,  when  all 
but  tlie  two  best  shoots  should  he  broken 
off.  Under  ordinary  conditions  there  will 
result  two  good  fruiting  canes  and  the 
vinos  will  have  attained  a  good  root  sys¬ 
tem.  By  leaving  all  the  buds  till  July  the 
injury  from  the  hibernating  leaf-hoppers 
will  be  spread  over  a  much  greater  feed¬ 


ing  area,  hence  the  damage  to  any  one 
shoot  will  ho  less  than  if  the  same  num¬ 
ber  nf  hoppers  were  confined  to  but  one  or 
two  shoots.  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


“BUNCH  GRAPES”  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

After  a  number  of  disappointments  I 
have  been  successful  in  having  all  the 
hunch  grapes  I  can  accommodate  on  my 
place  for  my  own  use.  Most  people  make 
a  rank  failure  of  them  here.  Our  native 
grape  is’  the  Muscadine,  of  which  there 
are  several  variations  ranging  in  color 
from  a  light  brown  in  the  scuppernoug 
to  a  black  in  the  bullace.  The  vine  is 
jointless  and  the  leaves  are  small,  with 
the  fruit  a  few  in  a  cluster,  the  stem 
attached  to  the  pulp  which  makes  a  tear 
in  thi>  skin  in  picking,  rendering  them  un¬ 
suitable  for  a  shipping  grape,  but  allow¬ 
ing  their  use  for  local  markets,  home  use 
or  wine.  The  vine  grows  and  bears  best 
when  left  to  its  own  sweet  will  and  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  is  not  pruned  except  where  it 
makes  a  thick  mat,  and  prevents  pollina¬ 
tion,  for,  it  would  appear  it  is  a  self- 
sterile  grape,  and  there  are  numbers  of 
what  I  should  say  were  male  vines  grow¬ 
ing  wild,  for  they  make  fruit  clusters 
but  bear  nothing.  I  have  one  vine  on  an 
arbor,  a  purple  grape,  a  seedling  from  a 
light  brown  scupirernong,  which  is  never 
touched  with  the  knife  for  pruning  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  native  grape  becomes  dormant 
early  in  the  Fall  and  takes  a  good  long 
sleep,  waking  only  after  Jack  Frost  has 
packed  his  grip  and  headed  for  the  North 
Pole,  a  sleep  of  four  to  five  months,  and 
all  other  plants,  the  pecan  excepted,  are 
up  and  have  had  breakfast,  as  it  yawns 
and  rubs  its  eyes,  and  wakes  up.  This 
may  appear  entirely  foreign  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  handling  bunch  grapes  which  are 
not  natives,  but  the  study  of  this  plant’s 
habits  in  connection  with  my  failures  put 
me  to  thinking  and  finally  hatched  out  a 
theory,  which,  while  it  may  be  all  moon¬ 
shine,  has  enabled  me  to  succeed  where 
most  others  fail.  There  is  a  back-to-the- 
lander  near  here  who  saw  my  few  vines 
and  said  they  made  him  homesick ;  he 
had  not  seen  such  grapes  growing  since 
he  left  home,  and  his  home  is  way  North, 
near  the  Canadian  border;  he  wanted  to 
know  all  about  them.  I  gave  him  tlie 
history  of  each  vine,  so  far  as  I  could, 
showed  how  it  was  handled  ,arid  why  it 
was,  and  he  saw  the  results.  He  has  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  cuttings  in  now  and  hopes 
to  make  a  vineyard,  but  whether  he  will 
succeed  or  not,  is  the  question.  Can  he 
overcome  the  practice  lie  is  used  to,  and 
work  to  suit  present  conditions,  not  of 
soil  or  fertilizer  but  of  climate?  It  is 
very,  very  doubtful.  lie  will  have  to  fol¬ 
low  his  own  old  way,  and  not  get  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  thing;  to  the  root.  In 
saying  he  would  have  to  get  to  the  root, 
I  was  literal,  for  it  would  appear  the 
whole  failure  to  succeed  is  due  to  the 
root  of  the  vine.  The  Northern  grapes, 
Niagara,  Concord,  Delaware,  etc.,  in  their 
native  haunts  have  a  rest  period,  I  should 
judge,  of  five  or  six  months,  and  a  grow¬ 
ing  season  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Here  they  rest  for  hardly  over  three 
months,  and  grow  for  about  eight  or 
nine,  unbalancing  the  whole  scheme  of 
nature ;  breaking  the  night’s  rest.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  period  the  vine  puts  out 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  wood,  the 
fruit  maturing  early,  it  has  a  long  season 
to  make  wood  and  fruit  buds ;  then  the 
short  rest  does  not  allow  the  roots  to 
have  time  properly  to  digest  the  returned 
sap,  making  really  a  top-heavy  plant  with 
a  deficient  root  system,  and  this  root  is 
what  has  to  be  nursed  and  guarded. 

To  protect  the  root  you  have  to  trim 
excessively,  if  you  wish  the  vine  to  re¬ 
main  productive,  for  a  full  crop  on  an 
untrimmed,  or  a  half-trimmed  vine,  ap¬ 
pears  so  to  weaken  it  that  it  is  several 
years  in  recovering  from  the  effects,  or 
it  may  not  recover,  and  slowly  dies, 
which,  I  should  conclude,  is  the  trouble 
with  most  efforts  to  produce  bunch 
grapes.  The  people  just  cannot  seem  to 
get  away  from  the  idea  of  an  arbor,  and 
system  of  handling  like  they  use  on  the 
native  species.  An  arbor  is  all  right,  if 
the  vine  is  brought  up  to  it  in  the  right 
way,  and  trimmed  severely,  for  it  will 
soon  cover  the  structure  with  vine  with¬ 
out  damage  to  itself,  from  the  cut-back 
main  stems.  It  would  appear  that  the 
trouble  with  experienced  people  from  the 
North  is,  they  trim  as  they  are  used  to, 
not  making  allowance  for  the  short  dor¬ 
mant  or  recuperating  season,  which  is 
about  one-half  of  what  nature  appar¬ 
ently  intended,  so  it  is  rational  to  con¬ 
clude  that  with  only  half  the  period  of 
rest,  you  should  not  reasonably  expect 
over  half  the  amount  of  production,  ex- 
cept  at  the  cost  of  the  vitality  and  con¬ 
tinued  performance  of  the  plant.  The 
difference  in  the  Summer  temperature  is 
not  enough  to  he  a  determining  factor, 
for,  in  truth,  the  temperature  does  not 
reach  the  extreme  height  in  the  South 
that  it  does  in  the  North. 


It  would  not  appear  practical,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  enforce  a  period  of  dormancy  as 
nature  seems  to  demand,  so  it  must  la* 
compensated  for  by  regulating  and  con¬ 
trolling  the  amount  of  fruit  produced  to 
au  amount  in  proportion  tp  the  rest  the 
vine  has  received,  instead  of  what  nature 
intended  it  to  have,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  with  the  knife,  or  by  removal  of 
such  an  amount  <>f  surplus  fruit  as  is 
necessary,  and  maturing  only  what  tlie 
vine  is  able  to  normally  produce,  under  the 
existing  conditions  without  weakening  if. 

If  a  vine  in  the  North  with  a  six 
months’  rest  is  of  such  a  size  that  it 
would  normally  mature  60  bunches,  it 
would  be  rational  to  trim  it  back  so  it 
would  carry  .'!()  to  40  bunches  where  the 
period  of  dormancy  was  about  one-half 
of  what  it  would  be  where  the  vine  was 
native.  Without  knowing,  yet,  I  imagine 
the  reason  for  the  poor  success  or  total 
failure  with  apples,  cherries,  asparagus, 
and  other  crops  from  the  North  when 
planted  in  the  South,  is  more  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  a  lack  of  proper  Winter  dor¬ 
mancy  than  to  any  other  cause,  for  they 
can  stand  high  temperatures,  for  they  do 
stand  them  where  they  grow,  but  they 
also  require  low  temperatures  and  a  long 
Winter  rest.  It  is  notable  that  tlie  na¬ 
tive  species  become  dormant  in  the 
South  much  earlier  and  remain  so  much 
later  than  the  varieties  from  the  North 
do  when  planted  South,  which  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  indicate  that  nature  intends  each 
plant  to  have  a  certain  period  of  rest, 
and  adapts  native  plants  to  take  that  rest 
in  whatever  section  they  grow  naturally, 
and  that  man  must  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  rest  or  pay  the  penalty.  I  have 
never  seen  this  idea  advanced  before,  and 
feeling  it  may  be  something  it  would  pay 
to  look  into,  am  writing  you,  but  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  principles  will  enable 
anyone  to  produce  Northern  bunch  grapes 
for  their  home  use  in  the  South,  but  for 
wine  should  stick  to  the  native,  as  there 
is  so  much  less  trouble  handling  them, 
they  produce  so  much  more,  and  make  a 
better  wine.  mauskna  a.  PARKER. 

Alabama. 


Canadian  Spruce  Beer. 

You  might  not  think  that  spruce  boor 
would  be  considered  a  diplomatic  sub¬ 
ject,  yet  U.  S.  Consul  Baxter,  of  St. 
Pierre  Island,  makes  it  the  text  of  a 
consular  report.  It  seems  that  tlie  beer 
is  a  popular  beverage  in  tlie  French  Can¬ 
adian  islands  and  the  recipe  is  given  as 
follows; 

“Another  beverage  in  common  use 
there,  cheap,  pleasant,  and  very  whole¬ 
some  is  spruce  beer.  A  bough  of  black 
spruce,  fresh  from  the  tree,  is  chopped 
into  small  pieces  and  put  into  an  iron 
pot  containing  about  six  or  eight  gallons 
of  water;  this  is  hung  over  a  large  fire 
and  left  to  boil  for  several  hours,  until 
the  leaves  come  off  without  effort;  it  is 
then  taken  off  and  some  molasses  put 
into  it,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  gallon  for 
18  gallons;  the  whole  is  stirred  up.  and 
when  sufficiently  cooled  is  poured  into 
a  cask,  where  a  pint  of  the  grounds  left 
by  the  former  brewing  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  cold  water  to  prevent  the 
grounds  from  being  scalded  have  been 
previously  put.  The  cask  being  coni' 
pletely  filled  with  cold  water,  is  well 
shaken  and  left  to  ferment  and  settle  for 
24  hours.  Then  the  beer  is  fit  for  use. 
*  *  *  Some  people  of  a  particular 

taste  use  that  beer  with  spirits  instead 
of  water,  a  mixture  which  is  there  called 
eallibogus,  and  confined  to  a  few  ama¬ 
teurs.” 


Every  dollar  you  pay  out  on  the  farm  is 
not  EXPENSE 

When  Yon  Buy  a 

DEYO  PORTABLE  ENGINE 

you  are  making  an  INVESTMENT 
that  will  pay  you  back  its  cost  many 
times  over.  Write  us  today  for  proof, 
even  though  yon  believe  you  are  not  just 
ready  for  an  engine. 

DEYO-MACEY  ENGINE  CO. 

22  Washington  St.,  BINOHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

I.nixeHt  M  Him  far  t  un-rs  of  Gasoline  Kiurinoa  in  the  KhhI. 

J.  8.  >Yoo<lhoiim*,  189*195  Water  St.,  New  York 

Itlclntrilsoii  Mf|f.  t  o.,  Uoriester,  Mau. 

Kendall  A  Whitney,  Portland,  Maine 


THE  EUREKA 

MULCHER and  SEEDER 


(r  A.  mulcher,  smoothing  harrow,  aultivator,  weeder  and 
geeder  all  combined.  Form*  dust  mulch  and  coimcrve* 
moisture.  Three  wizen,  8. 10  and  12  ft.  Lever  with  pres¬ 
sure  spring  regn  la  tea  depth  of  cut.  Pulverizes  the  soil. 
Levels  the  ground.  Teeth  are  Hat  and  can  be  removed 
to  cultivate  in  rows.  The  driver  rides. 

Seeding  boxes  can  be  easily  attached  to  sow  grass 
seed,  alfalfa,  oats,  etc.  Adjust*  for  seeding  various 
quantities.  Teeth  cover  need  thoroughly,  either  sluil-| 
.  low  or  deep.  Economical  in  price. 

- ^ — — — - -  Prompt  shipments  from 

branch  nenrj’ou.  Send  for, 
free  catalogue  today. 


EUREKA  MOWER | 
COMPANY, 

Box  840.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Celery,  Tounito,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Sweet  Po¬ 
tato,  Pepper,  K kk  Plant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus, 
Strawberry  Plants,  all  loading  varieties,  large  or 
small  lots,  by  expressor  mail.  C.\TA  LOGUE  FUKK. 

1IAKBY  I,.  SqblKES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


MARTIN’S  ANIMAL  MAT  ER  f  ERTILIZERS 

are  the  old  reliable  unexcelled  crop  producers  and 
soil  enriehers.  Manufactured  chiefly  from  mate¬ 
rials  from  our  own  abattoirs  and  stockyards.  One 
customer,  ordering  225  tons,  found  every  sack  in 
perfect  mechanical  condition  and  count  correct. 
(His  name  and  others  furnished  upon  request). 
We  want  reliable  agents  in  unoccupied  territory. 
D.  B.  MARTIN  GO.,  706  Penn  BIflu..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


SOY  BEANS 

1,.  C.  BROWN, 


-$1.5  0  PEIt  B  U. 
COW  PEAS,  $"J  per  be. 
-  I. a  Grunge,  111. 


For  Soil  Improver  ,r!„  S  gs*y- 

our  LEAF  MOLD.  Also  PEAT  MOSS  LITTER  for-  poultry, 
horsesand  cattle.  Booklet  ami  samples  free  Age.nts 
wanted.  PEAT  COMPANY,  130  Manhattan  Street,  New  York 


Pohhon-a  Dilute- Beets.  Lettuce.  Kohl-rabi, 
udUOd^t-  rlcllllo  per  LOUII.  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  $1  50  per  1000.  Cauliflower.  Peppers.  $2  per 
1000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  8C11MIDT’,  Bristol,  I’a. 


Sweet  Potato  Plants 

per  1000;  and  Cabbage  Plants  $1  per  1000  Send  for 
free  list.  W.  S.  FOILD  &  SON  Martly,  Delaware 


Poisoning  Grasshoppers. 

There  promises  to  be  a  plague  of  grass¬ 
hoppers  iu  Kansas  this  year.  We  have 
given  directions  for  poisoning  many  in¬ 
sects;  now  comes  this  plan  from  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College: 

Poison  bran  mash  should  be  made  this 
way :  Bran.  20  pounds ;  I’aris  green  or 
white  arsenic,  one  pound ;  syrup,  two 
quarts;  oranges  or  lemons,  three;  water, 
SVj  gallons.  Iu  preparing  the  bran  mash, 
mix  the  bran.  I’aris  green  or  white 
arsenic,  thoroughly,  in  a  wash  tub  while 
dry.  Squeeze  the  juice  of  the  oranges 
or  lemons  into  the  water,  and  chop  the 
remaining  pulp  and  the  peel  to  fine  bits 
and  add  them  to  the  water.  Dissolve 
the  syrup  in  the  water  and  wet  the  bran 
and  poison  with  the  mixture,  stirring  tit 
the  same  time  so  as  to  dampen  the  mash 
thoroughly.  The  bait  when  flavored  with 
oranges  or  lemons  was  found  to  be  not 
only  more  attractive  but  was  more  ap¬ 
petizing,  and  thus  was  eaten  by  more  of 
the  grasshoppers.  The  damp  mash  or 
bait  should  be  sown  broadcast  in  tlie  in¬ 
fested  areas  early  in  the  morning.  The 
amount  of  bait  made  by  using  the  quan¬ 
tities  or  ingredients  given  in  the  formula 
should  cover  four  or  five  acres.  As  very 
little  of  the  bran  mash  is  eaten  after  it 
becomes  dry,  scattering  it  broadcast  iu 
the  morning  and  very  thinly  places  it 
where  the  largest  number  will  find  it 
in  the  shortest  time.  Sowing  it.  in  this 
manner  also  makes  it  impossible,  for 
birds,  barnyard  fowls,  or  live  stock  to 
got  enough  to  kill  them.  On  Alfalfa 
fields,  in  order  to  get  the  best  results, 
the  bait  should  be  applied  after  a  crop 
has  been  removed  and  before  the  new 
crop  has  started.  As  the  poisoned  bait 
does  not  net  quickly,  it  will  be  from 
two  to  four  days  before  the  grasshoppers 
are  found  dead  and  these  will  be  more 
numerous  in  the  sheltered  places.  It 
tloes  not  take  much  ixfison  to  kill  them. 
Even  a  small  portion  from  one  of  the 
poisoned  flakes  will  be  sufficient  to  cause 
death.  t.  dailey. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Agriculture  and  Chemistry,  Storer . .  . $5.00 

Fertility  of  the  Land  ILoberts .  1.50 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees  .  1.25 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke....  2.50 

Mauures,  Semper  . 40 

Soils,  LUlgard  .  4.00 

The  Soil,  King .  1.50 

Fanners  of  40  Centuries,  King .  2.50 

Forage  and  Fiber  Crops,  Hunt .  1.75 

IIow  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1-50 

How  Crops  Feed,  Johnson .  1-50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing .  1.50 

Physics  of  Agriculture,  King .  1.75 

Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Pamiud.  1.50 
Drainage  for  Profit  and  Health.  Waring  1.00 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King . 1-50 

Irrigation  Farming,  Wilcox .  2.00 

Irrigation  Institutions,  Mead .  1-35 

First  Principles  of  Agriculture,  Voor¬ 
hees  .  LOO 

Principles  of  Agriculture,  Bailey .  1.25 

Alfalfa  In  America,  Wing .  2.00 

Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn .  2.00 

Asparagus,  Hexamer  . 50 

Bean  Culture,  Sevey . 50 

Book  of  Wheat,  Dondllnger .  2.00 

Book  of  Corn,  Myriek .  1-50 

Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith . 50 

Cereals  in  America,  Hunt .  L7j 

Corn  Culture,  Plumb .  LUO 

Clovers,  Shaw  .  LOO 

Farm  Grasses  of  the  TJ.  S..  Spillman..  l-On 

Celery  Culture,  Beattie  . 

Cotton.  Burkett  .  2.00 

Ginseng.  Kains  . -jri 

Melon  Culture,  Troop .  •“[: 

Mushrooms,  Falconer  .  LOU 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner . 

Onion  liaising,  Gregory  . 

New  Rhubarb  Culture,  Morse . *’ 

A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture,  Root . 

The  Potato,  Fraser . 7,» 

Squashes,  Gregory  . 

Tobacco  Tx*af,  ICIlIebrew  . 

Horse’s  Foot  and  Its  Diseases,  Zundel  2  o  ’ 

Swine,  Dietrich  .  L-d 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn .  2. m > 

Horse  Book,  Johnstone .  L;J” 

The  Horse,  Roberts .  L-*' 
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FARM  ENGINEERING. 

Building  a  Filter. 

We  would  like  information  in  regard  to 
filtering  water  running  into  a  cistern. 
Our  local  cistern  workers  are  lamentably 
deficient  in  knowledge  on  this  subject. 
The  cistern  will  have  a  capacity  of  about 
200  barrels,  and  will  be  filled  from  the 
roof  of  a  rather  large  residence  in  which 
coal  will  be  burned.  e.  f.  c. 

Watervliet,  N.  Y. 

The  best  plan  is  to  pass  the  rain  water 
ihrough  a  gravel  and  sand  filter,  which 
may  be  constructed  as  shown  in  the 
first  of  accompanying  sketches.  A  well 
is  dug,  preferably  lined  with  concrete, 
but  stone  or  brick  may  be  used.  The 
well  is  divided  in  two  parts  by  a  par¬ 
tition,  the  parts  communicating  at  the 
bottom  by  an  opening,  as  shown.  The 
rain  water  is  led  into  one  part  of  the 
well,  goes  through  the  opening  between 
the  parts,  and  rises  in  the  other  part 


through  the  gravel  and  sand,  and  is 
led  off  to  the  storage  cistern.  In  place 
of  a  divided  Well,  you  may  use  two  bar¬ 
rels  or  hogsheads,  which  communicate 
with  each  other  at  the  bottom  by  means 
of  a  short  piece  of  pipe.  Then  the  rain 
water  may  be  led  directly  into  one 
barrel  from  the  roof,  and  through  the 
pipe  to  the  other  barrel,  in  which  there 
has  been  placed  a  six-inch  layer  of 
coarse  gravel,  then  an  eight-inch  layer 
of  finer  gravel,  then  at  least  a  foot  of 
clean,  sharp  sand  which  has  not  been 
sifted  or  screened,  but  which  has  been 
washed,  to  remove  all  clay  and  dust.  A 
pipe  from  near  the  top  of  the  second 
barrel  leads  to  the  cistern.  The  use  of 
the  barrels  has  many  advantages  over 
the  sunken  well,  one  being  that  cleaning 
of  the  filter  may  be  very  easily  accorn- 


I Barrel  ~F  liter 


plished  by  disconnecting  the  barrels  and 
pouring  plenty  of  water  into  the  top  of 
the  filter  barrel,  allowing  it  to  run 
out  of  the  pipe.  If  barrels  are  used, 
die  filter  barrel  should  be  six  inches 
above  the  other,  so  that  the  connecting 
pipe  from  the  side  of  the  first  barrel 
can  go  into  the  bottom  of  the  filter  bar¬ 
rel,  in  order  that  there  will  be  no  trap 
in  the  latter  in  which  sediment  can 
settle.  The  sketch  shows  details. 


B.  P.  O. 

Artificial  Stone  Flooring. 

1  here  have  been  several  notes  about 
the  use  of  a  composition  known  as  stone 
Hooiing,  and  many  readers  have  asked 
for  information. 


the  composition  flooring  known  as 
tit'a  iai  stone  consists  of  the  oxides  and 
1  'loiides  of  magnesium  known  as  mag- 

ncS,l.u.i  “oxychIoride,”  with  a  filling 
'i, '  „  ,su<i 1  as  Paper,  sawdust,  sand, 

'  ’  .ssbestos,  shredded  wood,  etc.  If 

"...  wish  to  do  the  work  yourself  you 
(Vr  ?  ly  ^le  material  all  ready  for  use. 

dor  xr  ?£cliage8~a  U<luid  and  a  pow- 
Sn  •  ¥1X  the  two  together  to  a  stiff  cement 
one T«dif aYer,theTfloor  to  a  depth  of  about 
bfit  fvL"1,0^  11  wil1  “set”  over  night, 

ffiav  no„  ‘A  d2ys  Wl11  e lapse  before  you 
before  Hi  ^ «  door,  and  it  will  be  week? 
color  %  floo*\  assumes  its  final  even 
nnv  h..  10  i  w!ut<~  8Pots  which  appear 

eo  UP  „1.Wa"h<,,i  oir-  The  floor  will  be- 
proof  8toila  hard  and  is  water- 

may  Ik  p  vp', rTl'00f;  ,•  Auy  'lasired  color 
•  gnen  by  adding  earth  colors. 
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The  specific  ingredients  for  those  who 
wish  to  make  up  the  cement  themselves 
are:  The  powder  (parts  are  by  weight), 
50  parts  calcined  (burned)  magnesite; 
15  parts  marble  dust  or  dolomite ;  5 
parts  asbestos;  15  parts  sawdust;  2 y> 
parts  silicate  of  magnesium ;  11  parts 
proper  earth  colors.  Mix  the  above  sub¬ 
stances  thoroughly.  The  liquid:  Equal 
parts  of  water  and  chloride  of  mag¬ 
nesium  solution.  Add  the  liquid  to  the 
powder  until  you  obtain  a  good  stiff 
mixture.  If  desired  iy2  parts  of  muri¬ 
ate  of  ammonia  may  be  mixed  with  the 
powder  before  adding  the  liquid  in  order 
to  make  ;i  better  union  of  the  elements. 

In  another  flooring,  the  following  is 
used :  A.- — 85  parts  magnesium  ehlorid 
solution  ;  30  parts  of  filler,  such  as  saw¬ 
dust;  25  parts  of  infusorial  earth.  When 
ready  to  usee  add  :  B. — 100  parts  of  pul¬ 
verized  burnt  magnesite ;  43 y2  parts  of 
water;  coloring  substance,  as  ocher, 
umber,  red  oxide,  etc.  Ready  for  use 
the  composition  costs  about  15  cents  per 
square  foot,  while  put  down  it  costs  30 
cents  per  square  foot.  Any  of  those  floor¬ 
ings  may  be  waxed.  .  b.  p.  c. 

Muddy  Well. 

In  the  Winter  I  drilled  a  well  in  my 
yard,  going  00  feet  in  hardpan,  then 
striking  sand  and  gravel  (so  drillers 
thought)  and  water  too.  They  went  on 
to  70  feet,  cased  the  hole  02  feet,  did  not 
strike  any  rock.  This  month  I  put 
on  a  force  pump  and  have  been  pumping 
on  it  more  or  less  every  day,  but  the 
water  does  not  clear  up,  but  is  decidedly 
roily.  Water  comes  up  to  within  two 
feet  of  top  and  seems  to  be  abundant. 
We  are  right  near  Cayuga  Lake;  pump 
pipe  down  about  00  feet.  E.  n. 

Evidently  you  have  gone  below  a  sand 
stratum  into  loose  earth.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  go  further  or  to  draw 
pump  pipe  up  a  few  feet  and  fill  in  below 
with  gravel  and  sand,  these  acting  as  a 
filter.  k.  p.  c. 


Kye  as  a  Cover  Crop. 

On  page  050  you  ask  for  letters  on 
cover  crops.  I  think  cover  crops  are 
great,  and  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  why 
more  farmers  do  not  use  them.  We 
would  have  sown  rye  in  our  cornfield  at 
the  last  cultivation,  but  had  no  seed. 
We  filled  our  silo  October  4,  and  as  soon 
as  we  could  had  a  team  harrow  the 
stubble  with  a  spring-tooth.  The  ground 
was  not  fitted  very  well,  so  we  used 
a  disk  drill.  This  covered  the  seed  but 
did  not  put  it  in  very  deep,  as  the  ground 
was  very  hard.  The  rye  came  up  and 
gave  the  field  a  greenish  tinge  before 
Winter  set  in.  This  Spring  the  plants 
were  very  small,  and  the  freezing  and 
thawing  was  very  hard  on  them,  but 
where  the  ground  was  well  drained  there 
is  a  good  stand  and  will  make  a  fair 
crop.  This  will  be  harvested  for  grain. 
We  had  four  acres  of  potatoes  last  year 
and  finished  getting  them  off  the  field 
October  17.  This  is  a  nice  dry  patch, 
and  the  ground  was  in  good  shape  after 
digging  the  potatoes.  We  put  a  little 
lime  on  this  field,  as  I  intended  to  sow 
Alfalfa  on  it  in  June,  1913.  We  har¬ 
rowed  it  once  with  the  spring-tooth 
and  drilled  November  1.  The  next  day 
the  ground  was  covered  with  snow.  We 
all  had  a  good  time  making  fun  of  our 
“Winter-sown”  rye,  but  this  Spring  it 
looks  better  oven  than  that  sown  in 
September.  This  rye  has  probably  done 
so  well  because  the  ground  was  in 
good  shape  when  drilled  and  there  must 
have  been  some  fertilizer  left  after  the 
potatoes  were  off,  as  there  were  3,000 
pounds  of  a  4-8-7  fertilizer  used  for  the 
potato  crop  per  acre.  If  for  any  reason 
we  cannot  turn  the  rye  under  and  fit 
the  ground  for  Alfalfa  we  shall  harvest 
it  for  grain  and  put  the  Alfalfa  in  later. 

McKean,  Pa.  k.  a.  m. 


Destroying  Sweet  Fern. — Referring 
to  the  article  of  E.  (’.  S.,  on  page  075, 
regarding  sweet  fern  brush,  would  say 
that  it  would  be  best  that  lie  cut  it  off 
with  a  mowing  machine  any  time  after 
haying — August  is  about  the  best  time. 
After  the  brush  lias  dried  thoroughly, 
set  fire  to  it  and  plow  about  October 
1,  and  let  lie  in  furrow  until  Spring, 
then  harrow  and  plant  to  corn.  If  the 
corn  is  cultivated  about  three  times 
during  the  season  I  will  guarantee  you 
will  not  be  bothered  any  more  with 
sweet  fern.  This  is  practical  experience. 

F.  H. 

The  Ten -Hour- a-D ay  IIki.p. — The 
Hope  Farm  man  asks  can  we  make  a 
success  of  farming  and  work  eight  or  ten 
hours  a  day.  This  question  lias  often 
come  before  us  on  our  farm,  and  we  have 
decided  we  cannot  unless  there  is  plenty 
of  money  behind  us.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  we  must  “make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines.”  We  are  back-to-the-farm 
people  and  have  been  here  two  years. 
After  stocking  our  farm  with  stock  and 
farming  implement  and  living  a  year  with 
everything  going  out  and  nothing  coming 
in  and  a  hired  man  to  pay,  we  found 
when  interest  and  taxes  came  due  we 
were  wise  in  not  doing  as  some  of  our 
neighbors,  who  had  several  10-hour-a-day 
men  and  after  a  year  or  two  went  back 
to  the  city  wiser  and  poorer.  We  have 
found  the  city  man  with  means  and  no 
knowledge  of  farming,  does  the  real 
farmer  much  harm  in  paying  help  big 
wages  for  eight  or  10  hours’  work. 
While  I  believe  all  help  should  be  given 
fair  wages,  there  are  very  few  really 
entitled  to  what  they  ask.  F.  H.  c. 
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I  made  the  WITTE,  the  leader  in  engine 
usefulness  26  years  ago,  when  the  gas  engine 
business  was  in  its’  swaddling  clothes.  I 
have  kept  it  ahead  ever  since,  as  the  thous¬ 
ands  of  my  customers  testify.  Nobody  can 
sell  you  a  better  engine,  and  nobody  will 
quote  you  as  low  as  my  latest  reduced  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices  Direct  to  Users. 

WITTE  Engines 

Gasoline,  Gas  and  Oil 

Sizes  VA  to  40-H.P.  stationary  and  mounted, 
(skids  and  trucks.)  All  with  detachable 
cylinders,  vertical  valves,  and  other  features 
of  merit  without  which  no  engine  can  be 
really  high-grade.  Start  without  cranking, 
run  without  watching,  24  hours  a  day. 
Cheaper  power,  per  horse,  than  others  give. 

Buy  Direct  From  Factory 

5-YEAR  GUARANTY 
60  DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL 

Bold  to  save  you  dealers’  profits,  and  give  yon 
lowest  factory  prices  ever  known  for  strictly  high 
standard  engines  of  proven  worth.  No  reasonable 
terms  refused  If  you  can't  pay  all  cash.  Get  my 
great  new  book,  FREE,  with  latest  prices. 

CD  H  WITTF  w'TTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
CU.  n.  nillt,  1891  OAKLAND  ave., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


Engines 

k  1  to 20  H.P.STKAM  ENGINES, 
Y  5  to  25  H.  P.  SEPARATORS, 
\jtL  6  sizes,  lOOto  lOOObu.  pur  day. 

1  Hand  and  power  feed  cut- 
tors  and  corn  shell  era, 
wood  saws,  horse 
\  powers,  steel 
ft  and  wood  laud 
rollers,  etc. 

_  Mowers,  \  ^  v 
’  Rakes,  Tedders. 

MESSINGER  MEG.  CO.,  Tatamy.  Pa. 


Let  My  Pumping 
Engines  Do  the  Work 


Yes,  sir.  Get  a  Galloway  Pumping 
Engine  Outfit.  Put  it  to  a  90-day  i  st  on 

your  rr|.  Use  it  to  run  the  chum,  cream  sep¬ 
arator,  waoiiiug  machine,  pump  or  any  small 
mach  e  on  your  place.  Then  if  you  don’t  say  it’s 
the  best  little  engine  you  ever  saw  In  your  life, 
you  can  ship  it  back.  I’ll  refund  your  money  and  pay 
the  freight  both  ways.  No  atringsto  th  :  offer  —  is  there7 
Then  on  '  pof  this  wonderfully  liberal  offer  I’ll  save  you 
$25  to  $50  th.  outfit.  Can  you  beat  it?  Never.  Write  me  today. 

Get  My  Special  Offer  and  Prices 

Do  it  today.  Only  $24.75  for  a  '3A  h.  p.  “Boss 
of  the  Farm”  pumping  engine.  You  ,  .’t  afford  to  wait 

for  your  windmill  to  blow  down  or  a  calm,  hot 
day  when  you  have  to  do  all  the  pumping  fora 
lot  of  stock  by  hand.  Be  prepared.  Get  my  spe- 

cial  pumping  engine  catalog.  Save  $26  to  $50  on  yoar  en¬ 
gine  and  join  my  list  of  over  30,000  aatisfied  Galloway  C 
engine  customers.  Wi  to  me  today.  Don’t  put  it  off.  I 
You’ll  need  an  engine  In  the  next  few  weeks.  It’ll  c 
for  itself  the  first  month.  Get  my  special  1913 


oiler.  Address 


Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 

William  Galloway  i 

'"alloway  1 


Protect  Your  Hayl 

^  ery  pound  of  hay  spoiled  by  rain  or  rust 
or  mildew  is  money  thrown  away . 

Rust- Proof  Metal  Stack  Covers 

Pay  for  Themselves  on  One  Stack 

These  corrugated  galvanized  Metal  Stack  covers 
save  all  the  hay  just  as  well  as  barns  or  sheds.  Made 
in  light  interlocking  sections  that  a  15-year-old  boy  can  put 
together.  Two  boys  cover  a  stack  20x40  feet  in  a  few  minutes 

Wind-proof,  water-tight,  rust-proof,  last  a  lifetime. 

Farmer  Agents  Wanted.  Write  todav  for  descriptive 
circular,  prices  and  special  terms  to  Farmer  Agents. 

Metal  Cover  Co.,  27  s.  Despiaines  st.,  Chicago 
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Wear  Like  Steel  | 

— comfortable  | 
as  old  slippers  | 

The  life  of  Bass  Shoes  is  H 
almost  unbelievable,  until  S 
you  try  a  pair  and  see  for  5 
yourself.  The  firm  hemlock.  C 
soles  wear  under  hardest  = 
conditions  twice  as  long  as  2 
the  average  sole.  Yet  the  55 
uppers  have  given  good  E 
service  after  taking  2 
as  high  as  8  and  9  5 

half  soles.  =S 


Here’s  the 
Secret 

Bass  Shoes  are  made 
with  vegetable-tanned  leather  from  only  the  toughest  and  closest- 
grained  part  of  the  skins  of  matured  veal.  Most  of  the  other  makes  of 
shoes  you  see  are  made  from  the  whole  skins  of  young,  tender  calves, 
slaughtered  for  market.  You.  yourself,  know  that  shoes  made  from  these 
skins  with  their  weaknesses  cannot  stand  the  strain  of  rough,  outdoor 
wear  long  enough  for  you  to  get  your  money's  worth. 

BASS  Shoes 

For  Hard  Service 

Still  other  brands  use  hides  from  steers,  which  you  know  cannot  be  so 
close-grained,  smooth  and  pliable  as  the  skins  that  go  into  Bass  Shoes. 
That  s  why  Bass  Shoes  feel  so  soft  and  comfortable  to  your  feet — and 
adapt  themselves  to  a  perfect  fit  of  every  part  of  your  foot — just  as 
though  they  were  made  to  your  individual  order. 

Another  reason  for  their  great  durability — and  economy — is  the  nailed 
soles.  A  sewed  sole  rarely  stands  more  than  one  or  two  half-soles. 

Shed  Water  Like  a  Duck’s  Back 

Not  only  am  Bass  Shoes  marvelously  durable  and  comfortable,  but  you  may  wear  them 
through  muddy  roads-,  marshes  and  in  other  damp  and  wet  places  and  know  that  your  feet 
will  be  kept  dry.  they  are  as  nearly  waterproof  as  shoes  can  be— mud  won  t  faze  them. 

Buy  Bass  Shoes  of  the  best  dealer  in  your  town  or  the  nearest  town.  They  cost  $4.00— a 
little  more,  perhaps,  than  ordinary  shoes,  but  their  extraordinary  features  make  them  worth 
a  whole  lot  more.  If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  Bass  Shoes,  don't  buy  auy  others — write  us 
and  we  will  tell  you  how  you  can  easily  get  them. 

Handsome  catalog'  of  Bass  Shoes, 
free — send  for  it  now. 

G.  H.  BASS  «&  CO. 

Makers  of  famous  Bass  Moccasins 
Wilton,  Maine 


5 


DEALERS.  Write  us  on  your  business  letter¬ 
head  for  our  special  dealers’  proposition  and 
full  particulars  as  to  how  we  are  making  it  easy 
for  you  to  sell  the  increasingly  popular  Bass  line. 


niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiR 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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CROPS 

OHIO  OUTLOOK. 

Ohio  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the 
condition  pf  crops  and  live  stock,  June 
1  1 913. 

’  The  following  report  made  by  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

Wheat,  compared  with  normal  yield, 
97  per  cent. ;  wheat,  original  area  seeded, 
1,669,656  acres;  wheat,  abandoned  this 
Spring,  1  per  cent. ;  wheat,  remaining 
for  harvest,  1,054,497  acres.  Oats,  com¬ 
pared  with  normal  yield,  89  per  cent. ; 
rye.  compared  with  normal  yield,  90  per 
cent. ;  Winter  barley,  compared  with  nor¬ 
mal  yield,  90  per  cent.  ;  Spring  barley, 
compared  with  normal  yield,  88  per  cent. ; 
clover,  compared  with  normal  yield.  90 
per  cent.;  Timothy,  compared  nor¬ 

mal  yield,  85  per  cent. ;  hogs,  fed  for 
Summer  markets,  51  per  cent. ;  hogs, 
condition  compared  with  an  average,  96 
per  cent;  Spring  pigs,  number  saved 
compared  Avith  an  average,  89  per  cent. ; 
sheep,  condition  compared  Avith  an  aver¬ 
age,  90  per  cent. ;  lambs,  number  saved 
compared  with  an  average,  93  per  cent. ; 
fruit,  compared  Avith  normal  yield,  52  per 
cent.  Average  prices,  per  bushel :  Wheat, 
$1.02 ;  corn,  59 ;  barley,  64 ;  oats,  3!) ; 
rye.  74 ;  potatoes,  59 ;  hay,  $10.61  per 
ton. 

June  2.  I  do  not  expect  more  than 
half  of  last  year’s  crop,  but  think  there 
will  be  many  more  peaches  in  this  county 
than  last  year.  B.  L. 

Ottawa  Co.,  O. 

June  7.  Old  Elberta  trees  have  but 
few  peaches,  while  the  young  orchards 
have  a  fair  crop.  Salways  have  plenty  ; 
also  Lemon  Free ;  not  many  Smock. 

Danbury,  O.  E.  m 

May  31.  Wheat  and  oafs  look  well. 
Corn  not  all  planted  The  hay  outlook 
was  never  better  at  this  time  of  year. 
Butter,  28  cents;  eggs,  15;  poultry,  15 
cents  per  pound.  Not  much  stock  of  any 
kind  kept  here.  L.  M.  P. 

Oak  Hill.  O. 

Strawberries,  half  crop  No  fruit  to 
speak  of  on  Ioav  ground.  Apples,  about 
one-half  crop  on  high  grounds  or  above 
frost  line ;  very  feAV  peaches.  Wheat, 
75  per  cent,  of  average  crop ;  hurt  some 
by  frost ;  rye,  hardly  one-half  crop ; 
clover,  small  acreage,  and  heading  out 
short.  Timothy  good  on  bottom  laud  but 
very  short  on  hill  ground.  L.  F.  B. 

Coshocton  Co.,  O. 

June  7.  Wheat  acreage  small  in  this 
section,  heading  out  nicely.  Grass 
rather  light  but  of  good  quality.  Oat 
crop  splendid ;  corn  and  potatoes  doing 
well.  Hay,  Timothy.  $10  to  $13;  straw. 
$9  to  $11 ;  corn,  70  cents  per  bushel ; 
oats.  45  to  50  cents;  hogs,  live  Aveight, 
$7  to  $8;  Spring  pigs,  $12  to  $15  pair; 
poultry,  live,  18  to  20  cents;  eggs,  strictly 
fresh.  19  cents;  butter,  pound,  19  to  20; 
wheat,  per  bushel,  $1.10.  w.  A.  c. 

Columbiana  Co.,  O. 

June  3.  Most  of  the  old  apple  orchax*ds 
in  poor  shape,  some  improvement  made 
in  some  orchards  last  two  or  three  years, 
promising  a  fair  crop  on  trees  that  have 
been  cared  for.  Not  many  old  peach 
trees  left ;  feAV  of  these  are  well  loaded 
with  fruit.  A  very  large  industry  is 
promising  in  Gen«wa  in  peach  growing.  A 
great  number  of  young  trees  been 
planted  in  three  years,  and  they  are  look¬ 
ing  Avell.  Wheat  rather  thin  on  the 
ground.  Oats  looking  well.  Meadows 
fairly  good.  G.  K, 

Ashtabula  Co.,  O. 

June  6.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Peninsula 
Fruit  Co.  a  few  days  since  a  show  of 
hands  of  all  who  would  have  75  per  cent, 
of  last  year’s  crop  brought  up  one  hand. 
On  the  question  of  a  50  per  cent,  crop, 
10  hands  were  raised.  For  a  25  to  50 
per  cent,  crop  all  others  hands  went  up. 
This  fairly  represents  the  situation  here 
Lemon  and  Salway  are  abundant.  The 
falling  off  is  Avith  Smock  and  Elberta. 
Fine  prospect  for  pears  and  apples. 
Plums,  one-fourth  to  one-half  a  crop. 

S.  B.  G. 

Port  Clinton,  Ottawa  Co.,  O. 

June  7.  Corn  is  starting  poorly.  Wet 
weather  has  hindered  planting.  Some 
potatoes  looking  fairly  well.  Wheat  doing 
Avell.  The  fruit  prospects  along  the  lake  are 
encouraging;  a  little  complaint  of  peaches 
falling  off.  Small  fruits  will  be  plentiful, 
excepting  strawberries.  The  first  home¬ 
grown  began  to  come  into  the  market 
this  Aveek.  Prices  ranged  from  12  to  15 
cents  per  quart,  wholesale.  Cherries 
Avill  be  a  week  to  ten  days  later  than 
usual  and  a  normal  production  near  the 
lake,  to  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  inland. 
Wheat, 98  cents;  corn.  56;  oats,  36;  hay, 
$12  to  $16 ;  butter,  20 ;  eggs,  18.  A.  B. 

Lorain  Co.,  O. 

May  31.  Wheat  will  be  short  on  ac¬ 
count  of  recent  dry  weather.  Hay  also 
aauII  be  short.  Some  corn  up,  Avhile 
others  are  still  planting.  Fruit  about 
one-half  crop  on  account  of  frosts.  Farm 
hands  are  scarce,  causing  many  farmers 
to  do  less  than  they  could  Avith  sufficient 
help.  Have  had  several  days  of  rain 
this  Aveek,  but  may  be  too  late  to  help 
the  hay  crop  .much.  This-  county  has 
good  markets.  Akron  being  the  market 
center.  Hay  running  from  $12  to  $15 
loose  ;  baled,  $18  to  $20.  Eggs,  20  cents ; 
butter,  35;  corn,  40.  Many  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  retail  direct  to  the  consumer,  thus 
getting  far  better  prices  than  they  could 
at  the  stores.  L.  c.  C. 

Summit  Co.,  O. 


May  31.  Ashtabula  County  has 
had  a  Avet  and  backAvard  Spring 
Avith  several  bad  frosts,  yet  Tim¬ 
othy  and  clover  meadows  seldom 
have  looked  more  promising  than  now. 
Rye,  of  which  there  is  a  large  acreage, 
is  looking  100  per  cent,  bettter ;  heads 
long,  good  stand  on  the  ground.  Wheat, 
fine  prospects.  Some  early  pieces  are 
beginning  to  head.  Oats,  large  acreage 
and  while  the  cold  weather  has  held  the 
color  somewhat  in  check,  on  the  Avhole  the 
prospect  is  more  than  good.  Corn,  some 
pieces  up  and  cultivated,  others  just 
planting.  Germination  seems  to  have 
been  good.  Early  potatoes  looking  fine, 
late  ones  just  going  in.  Pastures  haA’e 
been  backward  but  coming  on  now  and 
cows  and  young  stock  are  looking  well. 
The  fruit  crop  back  from  the  lake  was 
badly  hurt  by  the  late  frosts.  In  one 
pear  orchard  I  could  not  find  a  live  pear 
and  early  apples  in  that  neighborhood 
Avill  be  scarce.  Home  grown  strawberries 
are  on  the  market  at  sixteen  cents  per 
quart,  retail.  u.  M. 

Ashtabula  Co.,  O. 


MICHIGAN  OUTLOOK. 

A  large  bloom ;  Aveather  conditions  bad. 
Baldwins  not  recovered  from  1911-12 
Winter;  probably  60  per  cent,  of  crop 
set.  No  other  fruit  for  market. 

Hillsdale  Co.,  Mich.  w.  s.  P. 

May  26.  Locally  Ave  shall  have  a  full 
crop  of  all  kinds  of  fruit.  Our  apple 
orchards  are  full,  all  varieties;  think 
same  must  be  true  of  the  county.  The 
thermometer  only  registered  32  at  Te- 
cuinseh.  J.  B.  K. 

Tecumseh,  Mich. 

June  2.  Prospects  in  this  A’icinity 
seems  good  for  most  fruits  except  cher¬ 
ries.  Some  other  fruits  had  buds  killed 
by  frosts  in  the  early  part  of  May. 
Early  blooming  strawberries  had  most 
of  the  early  blossoms  killed.  Some  people 
complain  of  grapes,  apples  and  peaches 
being  injured  by  the  frosts.  So  far  as 
my  observation  extends,  many  of  them 
are  still  overloaded.  E.  At'.  A. 

Lenawee  Co.,  Mich. 

June  2.  We  are  having  a  backward 
Spring.  Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  have 
been  in  blossom  about  two  weeks.  Early 
apples,  75  per  cent. ;  Winter  apples,  50 
per  cent. ;  peaches,  80  per  cent ;  cherries, 
50  per  cent ;  plums,  65  per  cent. 

Grand  Traverse  Co.,  Mich.  N.  b.  g. 

June  7.  Apples,  strawberries,  peaches 
and  grapes  Avere  damaged  by  the  frost. 

Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.  J.  w. 

May  24.  The  weather  has  been  so 
cold  that  even  the  honey  bee  did  not 
Avork  on  the  blossoms.  We  had  an  over 
supply  of  all  fruit  blossoms ;  as  far  as  I 
have  examined  apples,  65  per  cent,  for 
present  outlook;  peaches,  30;  plums,  25; 
cherries,  40;  Bartlett  pears,  80.  The 
above  is  for  present  outlook.  The  drop  is 
yet  to  thin  the  thin  crop;  after  June  drop 
can  tell  better.  I  am  doing  thorough 
spraying.  D.  woodavabd. 

Lenawee  Co.,  Mich. 


May  29.  Dairy  butter,  wholesale,  30 
cents;  retail,  35  cents.  Eggs,  wholesale, 
23 ;  retail,  25.  Cows,  $40  to  $75 ;  veal 
calves,  hog-dressed,  13  cents  per  pound. 
These  are  the  prevailing  prices  at  this 
date.  G.  H.  B. 

Bradford,  Pa. 

June  3.  The  frost  on  May  17-18  fin¬ 
ished  killing  all  the  fruit  that  withstood 
the  late  freezes  in  all  this  county  except 
a  narrow  strip  in  the  northern  part, 
where  there  is  perhaps  one-fourth  crop 
of  apples  and  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  smaller  fruits.  Our  orchards  had 
not  missed  a  crop  for  five  years,  but  we 
do  not  have  a  single  apple  or  any  other 
fruit.  E.  s.  H. 

Taylor  Co.,  IV.  Ya. 

The  grass  is  looking  good,  pastures 
are  exceedingly  good.  Old  hay  is  selling 
from  $12  to  $15  per  ton  in  the  barn ; 
oats  looking  good,  but  the  hard  frosts 
have  killed  nearly  all  of  the  apples, 
pears,  cherries  and  plums,  and  early 
strawberries.  The  heavy  rains  we  have 
had  lately  makes  it  look  like  a  heavy 
hay  crop  for  1913.  Old  potatoes  are 
selling  at  50  cents  per  bushel.  Pigs  are 
very  scarce  this  Spring,  selling  from  $5 
to  $6  apiece.  F.  H.  W. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

On  June  6  we  had  a  heavy  rain  that 
Avill  do  the  crops  a  lot  of  good ;  the 
nights  are  cool  and  all  crops  are  groAV- 
ing  slowly,  but  looking  rather  good  for 
such  a  backward  Spring.  The  farmers 
are  not  in  the  best  of  spirits  on  ac¬ 
count  of  late  Spring  and  severe  late 
frost.  Fruit  is  dropping  in  some  sections 
badly,  but  it  looks  good  to  me ,  Avhen 
the  time  comes  I  think  there  will  be 
plenty  left.  Of  course  Bahhvin  apples, 
plums,  early  cherries  and  strawberries 
will  be  short  at  the  best,  but  I  have  seen 
more  money  out  of  a  medium  crop  of 
fruit  with  less  labor  than  Avhen  every¬ 
thing  was  overloaded  and  prices  low 
The  farmers  are  getting  $13  for  hay : 
$1.02  for  wheat ,  potatoes.  60 ,  oats,  45 : 
butter,  25;  eggs,  18.  Ncav  potatoes  are 
selling  for  50  cents  per  peck.  Dressed 
pork  $11  per  100  pounds ;  veal  calves, 
$10  per  100;  cows  from  $60  to  $80  per 
head  and  scarce  at  that.  Horses  are 
high,  bringing  $500  for  good  heavy  pairs, 
and  often  more,  and  every  day  some  one 
is  looking  for  horses  and  coavs. 

Newfaue,  N.  Y.  w.  d.  s. 


Send  Us  One  New  Yearly  Sub¬ 
scription  or  Ten  Trial  Subscriptions 

And  Obtain  One  of  These 
Kitchen  Outfits  as  a  Reward 


This  Set  of  Three  Kitchen  Knives  Consist  of: 

No.  1,  Small  Carver. — This  knife  is  called  French  Savatier.  The. 
handle  is  of  Walnut,  riveted  Avith  three  brass  rivets.  The  blade  is  4 
inches;  made  of  extra  refined  Jessup  steel;  hand-forged,  the  forging 
marks  being  discernible  in  the  blade.  It  can  be  used  as  a  small 
carver. 

No.  2.  Vegetable  Knife. — This  knife  is  strongly  made  of  English 
Wardlow  steel;  blade  4  inches;  handle  of  Boxwood,  nncolored; 
strongly  riveted.  The  blade  of  this  knife  is  so  constructed,  and  of 
such  shape  as  to  make  it  especially  desirable  for  preparing  vegetables 
of  all  kinds  for  cooking.  The  blade  and  steel  handle  of  the  knife 
is  imbedded  in  the  BoxavooiI  handle,  so  as  to  avoid  any  injury  to  the 
hand.  It  is  sanitary  and  easily  cleaned,  and  is  one  of  the  best,  all 
around  articles  for  kitchen  use. 

No.  3.  Paring  Knife. — This  paring  knife  is  of  English  Wardlow 
steel;  blade,  2J4  inches;  Ebony;  strongly  riveted  to  blade  with  brass 
rivets;  nicely  polished  and  finished.  The  blade  and  steel  handle  of 
the  knife  is  so  inserted  in  the  Ebony  as  to  prevent  hurting  the  hand. 
The  blade  is  specially  constructed  and  is  of  short  length,  so  that  one 
can  readily  use  the  point  for  taking  imperfections  out  of  vegetables 
without  the  hand  coming  in  contact  with  the  sharp  portion  of  the 
blade.  This  sharp  paring  knife  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  the 
largest  Canning  Houses  in  the  country. 

These  three  knives  are  an  invaluable  addition  to  the 
kitchen.  In  fact,  they  cover  every  phase  of  kitchen  work. 
They  are  strongly  constructed,  sanitary,  of  the  finest  material, 
easily  cleaned,  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  These  goods  are  fully 
warranted  and  any  imperfect  goods  will  be  replaced. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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DRYING  THE  BEAN  CROP. 

Will  sonift  New  York  farmers  who 
grow  beans  tell  us  how  they  dry  and  cure 
the  vines?  We  have  trouble  with  them. 

J.  B.  K. 

In  this  section  there  is  quite  an  acre¬ 
age  of  beans  raised.  All  beans  are  pulled 
with  a  bean  puller,  putting  two  rows  into 
one.  Then  some  farmers  fork  them  out 
of  the  rows  by  hand,  putting  two  pulled 
rows  into  one,  making  little  piles  from 
six  to  eight  feet  apart  in  the  row,  so  as 
not  to  have  too  large  bunches.  Others 
use  the  side-delivery  rake,  which  we 
think  leaves  the  beans  in  better  shape 
for  the  air  to  pass  through  them.  We 
think  the  principal  thing  is  to  keep  the 
beans  turned  every  day  and  not  to  draw 
them  until  they  are  thoroughly  dry.  We 
think  there  are  a  great  many  beans 
spoiled  from  not  turning  often  enough 
and  in  drawing  too  soon.  No  one  in  this 
section  uses  the  little  stack  method  of 
curing.  I  would  think  in  a  very  wet  sea¬ 
son  they  would  mold.  When  I  spoke  of 
turning  every  day  I  meant  in  very  wet 
weather;  in  dry  weather  not  so  often. 
All  varieties  of  beans  are  raised  in  this 
section ;  all  are  cured  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  The  beans  should  be  ripe  when 
pulled,  the  bean  kernel  hard  when  drawn 
to  barn.  gilbert  a.  prole. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 


and  train  will  be  held  for  same.  A 
train  is  never  held  for  express  matter 
and  I  think  the  railroad  receives  (50  per 
cent,  out  of  it,  the  cleanest  money  they 
earn,  I  believe.  b.  b. 


UTILIZING  MUCK  FROM  SALT  MARSH. 

My  garden  backs  up  upon  a  salt  marsh 
which  is  flooded  each  day  by  the'  tide. 
This  sort  of  marsh  is  a  heavy  muck 
which  ought  to  be  valuable  for  fertiliz¬ 
ing  purposes  if  it  were  not  full  of  salt. 
What  can  I  do  to  make  this  muck  avail¬ 
able?  Can  I  pile  it  in  a  compost  and 
add  any  chemicals  which  will  sweeten 
it  and  take  out  the  salt?  q. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

We  have  been  inclined  to  advise  land 
plaster  or  gypsum  for  mixing  with  the  salt 
muck.  In  the  West  land  plaster  put  on 
the  alkali  soils  will  make  a  chemical 
combination  which  renders  the  objection¬ 
able  salts  soluble,  so  that  they  are 
easily  washed  out.  Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins  of 
the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station 
shows  in  the  following  note  that  the 
plaster  would  not  be  of  much  use  in 
the  salt  muck : 

Mixing  salt  muck  with  gypsum  or 
land  plaster  will  not  get  rid  of  the 
common  salt  which  it  contains.  There 
can  he  no  such  reaction,  as  there  is  in 
alkaline  soil  containing  carbonates.  In 
those  soils  sulphate  of  lime  mixed  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  which  is  a  very  cor¬ 
rosive  thing,  makes  a  trade  and  you  have 
sulphate  of  soda,  which  is  not  cor¬ 
rosive,  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

There  is  no  way  to  get  the  salt  out 
by  letting  it  leach.  I  believe,  however, 
that  if  your  correspondent  stratified  this 
muck  with  his  horse  manure,  using  about 
half  as  much  muck  as  manure,  he  would 
get  a  first-rate  fertilizer,  not  carrying 
more  than  enough  salt  in  it  to  salt  his 
land,  which  was  a  common  practice  in 
olden  times,  at  least  for  meadows,  but 
which  has  been  forgotten  now.  If  he 
does  not  get  on  more  than  200  or  300 
pounds  of  actual  salt  per  acre,  it  can¬ 
not  harm  the  land.  Fresh  water  muck 
I  believe  will  pretty  nearly  double  the 
agricultural  effect  of  stable  manure; 
that  is,  some  of  our  best  farmers  a  half 
century  ago  believed  that  equal  parts 
of  fresh  muck  and  stable  manure,  bulk 
for  bulk,  was  as  valuable  as  stable  man¬ 
ure  itself.  E.  H.  JENKINS. 


U.  S.  VOTERS  AND  PRESIDENTIAL  VOTE. 

To  settle  a  bet  will  you  state  how  many 
actual  voters  there  are  in  this  country? 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  a.  b.  s.‘ 

The  census  of  1010  shows  that  there 
were  in  this  country  26,999,151  males.  21 
years  and  over.  In  addition  to  this 
there  were  in  the  several  States  which 
permit  women’s  suffrage  something  over 
300,000  women  over  21,  most  of  whom 
were  voters.  It  does  not  mean,  how¬ 
ever,  that  all  these  males  were  voters, 
for  this  total  of  26,000,000  or  more  in¬ 
cludes  unnaturalized  persons  of  foreign 
birth,  and  also  a  large  number  of  negroes, 
Indians,  Chinese  and  others  who  are  not 
permitted  to  vote.  For  example,  there 
are  in  this  country  about  2*4  million 
negro  men  who  are  over  21,  but" probably 
there  would  be  a  scant  half  million  of 
actual  voters.  Take  out  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  colored  people  in  the  South  who 
do  not  vote,  and  there  are  at  this  time 
about  20,000,000  people  in  the  entire 
country  who  are  eligible  to  vote,  if  they 
paid  their  poll  taxes  and  went  through 
the  legal  forms.  At  the  last  election  the 
best  figures  we  can  obtain  show  that  the 
following  vote  was  cast : 

Woodrow  Wilson  .  6,291.776 

Wm.  H.  Taft .  3,481,119 

Iheo.  Roosevelt .  4.106.247 

Eugene  V.  Debs .  826  038 

Eugene  W.  Chafin .  176T59 

Arthur  E.  Reimer .  19j)90 


14,900,429 


Insurance  for  Needy  Students. 

The  Wisconsin  Press  Bulletin  mentions 
a  plan  to  be  tried  for  helping  needy 
students.  This  plan,  it  seems,  has  al¬ 
ready  been  tried  at  Cornell,  Yale  and 
Pennsylvania.  To  raise  a  loan  fund  for 
needy  students  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  the  senior  class  of  that  institution 
has  decided  to  insure  themselves  for  $30,- 
000,  each  individual  member  of  the  class 
taking  out  a  policy  for  $100  in  the 
AVisconsin  State  Life  Fund.  The  plan  is 
to  have  the  four  or  five  hundred  seniors 
this  year  agree  to  pay  the  annual 
premjum  of  $2.80  per  year  for  20  years, 
or_$56  in  all.  The  fund  of  $30,000  or 
$35,000  available  at  the  end  or  20  years 
will  be  invested  and  the  proceeds  used 
in  making  loans  to  needy  students.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  the  loans  are  repaid  by  these 
students  when  they  become  self  support¬ 
ing  after  graduating  from  college,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  general  fund  will  be 
increased  by  approximately  $1,000  a  year. 


EXPRESS  OR  PARCELS  POST. 

In  the  discussion  of  sending  eggs  by 
parcel  post  and  by  express,  whence 
comes  the  idea  that  the  express  company 
handles  them  any  better  than  parcel 
post?  From  where  comes  the  idea,  that 
in  riding  in  a  postal  car  their  hatching 
qualities  are  injured  more  than  in  riding 
in  an  express  car?  Now  there  is  this 
much  difference  between  the  two.  Every 
time  a  piece  of  mail  is  handled  a  piece 
of  express  is  handled  from  one  to  a 
dozen  times  as  much.  Nearly  all  mail 
is  sent  to  its  destination  direct  with 
httle  or  no  handling.  In  express,  a 
driver  calls  for  a  package,  gives  it  a 
dung  into  his  wagon,  and  takes  it  to 
the  warehouse  to  be  billed  out.  It  is 

there  unloaded  on  a  truck.  A  sorter 
then  sorts  and  puts  it  in  a  run.  Then 
comes  a  caller  to  bill  it  out,  and  when 
ne  is  through  bang  it  goes  into  the  run 
ior  the  train.  Here  comes  another 
!t,,a  °ri  oa,^s  on  a  truck,  in  the  wagon 
«uli  t  u'.n  ’?  *he  depot.  A  man  comes 
van  a  truck  and  takes  it  to  the  express 
’nr,  another  in  the  car  throws  it  in 
run  and  a  messenger  has  to  check 
Maybe  it  will  have  to  pass 
°r-i ,n\ore  transfer  points 
eomr...  ve  *i°.  !)0  transferred  to  another 
f  mpuny,  which  all  means  so  much  more 
;  ‘  t  !n?  ^ll  it  finally  reaches  the  person 
for*  Now  some  are  not  handled 

nd  tilUS  m.l,<%  but  1  think  you  will 
find  the  majority  of  them  are 

n'‘;  Another  thing,  all  mail 
made  that  is  got  off 


Fumigating  Woodchucks. — As  there 
have  been  several  questions  about  killing 
burrowing  animals  by  fumigation  we 
print  the  following  from  a  Montana  bul¬ 
letin  on  “Killing  Prairie  Dogs” : 

“When  the  attempt  to  eradicate  them 
is  made  late  in  the  season,  fumigation 
with  carbon  bisulphide  is  the  best,  if 
not  the  only,  means  of  getting  results. 
It  is  also  an  effective  supplement  to  early 
Spring  poisoning.  This  method  is  some¬ 
what  more  expensive  than  the  use  of 
poisoned  grain,  but,  if  one  considers  its 
greater  effectiveness,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
slight  increase  in  cost  is  worth  taking 
into  account.  In  nearly  every  case  all 
the  animals  in  a  hole  will  be'  killed  by 
a  single  fumigation,  while  several  ap¬ 
plications  of  poison  may  be  necessary 
to  produce  the  same  results.  Carbon 
bisulphide  is  a  heavy,  oily  liquid,  which 
vaporizes  rapidly,  forming  a  heavy  gas 
which  at  once  settles  to  the  bottom  of 
the  burrow.  In  its  use  the  only  pre¬ 
caution  necessary  is  to  keep  it  away 
from  fire,  as  it  is  highly  inflammable  and 
mildly  explosive.  On  this  account  it 
should  never  be  opened  near  a  fire,  nor 
should  it  be  handled  by  a  person  who  is 
smoking.  It  is  to  be  used  as  follows: 
A  ball  of  some  porous  material — dried 
horse  dung  or  cotton  answers  very  well — 
is  saturated  with  the  carbon  bisulphide 
and  dropped  into  the  hole,  which  is  im¬ 
mediately  plugged  with  dirt  to  confine 
the  fumes  within  the  burrow.  The  best 
results  will  be  obtained  when  it  is  used 
after  a  rain,  while  the  ground  is  still 
moist,  confining  the  fumes  more  closely 
within  the  burrow  and  preventing  their 
escape  through  the  porosity  of  the  soil. 
Moist  soil  also  stops  the  burrow  better 
than  that  which  is  dry  and  hard.  For 
handling  the  liquid  in  the  field  a  gallon 
coal-oil  can  or  a  long-spouted  (engi¬ 
neer’s)  oil  can  is  recommended  as  the 
safest  and  most  economical.  A  pair  of 
long  scissor  (stuffing)  forceps  is  useful 
for  handling  the  material  to  be  saturated, 
but  is  not  absolutely  necessary.” 
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More  Wheat  Per  Acre 


We  cannot  control  the  price  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  because  too  many  countries  raise  wheat. 

But  we  can  increase  the  profit  from  an  acre  of 
wheat  by  reducing  the  cost  of  production  per 
bushel.  There  is  not  much  profit  in  13  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre,  which  is  the  American  average. 

There  is  good  money  in  yields  of  2  5  to  3  5  bushels. 

These  can  be  obtained,  if  one  prepares  the  land 
right,  uses  good  seed  and  good  fertilization. 

POTASH 

Good  fertilization  means  enough  fertilizer 
of  the  right  kind.  With  a  good  rotation  400  to 
600  pounds  per  acre  is  enough,  provided  a  reason¬ 
ably  high-grade  formula  such  as  2-8-6  or  0-10-6 
is  used.  The  low-grade  1-7-1,  2-8-2  and  0-10-2 
formulas  are  out  of  date  and  out  of  balance,  and 
the  plant  food  in  them  costs  too  much  per  unit. 

Urge  your  dealer  to  carry  high-grade  formulas  or 
if  he  is  stocked  up  with  low-grade  stuff  get  him 
to  buy  some  potash  salts  with  which  to  bring  up 
the  potash  content  to  a  high  grade .  One  bag  of 
muriate  of  potash  added  to  a  ton  of  fertilizer 
will  do  it. 

If  you  prefer  real  bone  or  basic  slag  in  place  of  acid  phosphate  try  300  to  400  pounds 
per  acre  of  a  mixture  of  1600  pounds  of  either  with  400  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash. 
You  will  find  that  Potash  Pays. 

These  high-potash  mixtures  produce  better  wheat,  cipcer,  heavy  grain  and  stiff  straw. 
We  sell  Potash  salts  in  any  quantity  from  200  pounds  up.  If  your  dealer  will  not  get 
potash  for  you,  write  us  for  prices  and  for  our  FREE  booklet  on  Fall  fertilizers. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc.,  42  Broadway,  New  York 
Chicago,  McCormick  Block  New  Orleans,  Whitney  Central  Bank  Bldg.  Atlanta,  Empire  Bldg. 

Savannah,  Bank  and  Trust  Bldg.  San  Francisco,  25  California  Street 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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With  perfect  air 
,  pres¬ 
sure 
only 

The  easiest  working  hand-power  Water  and  Air 
Pump  is  complete,  ready  to  install.  You  can  buy 
it  on  credit  if  you  like.  Get  our  catalogue  and 
New  Way  Selling  Plan  No.  25  today,  it's  free 

THE  SIMPLEX  WATERWORKS,  Baltimore,  Md 


IT  PAYS  TO  USE 

FAR  M  OGE  R  M 

THE  STANDARD  INOCULATION 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATORS 


ON  SOY  BEANS -COW  PEAS 
VETCH  -  CLOVERS  -  ALFALFA 
FREE  BOOK  NO.  54 

ERP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO..  BLQGMFIELD,  N. 


^ _ _  GUARANTEED  FOR  30 YEARS. 

PpSMHME 
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99.84t;^y  Money  back  or  a  new  roof  if  it  de- 
PURE  ▼  teriorates  or  rusts  out.  No  painting 
or  repairs  required.  Our  Indemnity  Bond  pro¬ 
tects  you.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary*  roof¬ 
ing.  Write  'or  big  illustrated  book  FREE. 
The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co, 

Station  U  ELYRIA,  OHIO. 


Get 

Samples 
and  Rock-Bottom  Prices  on 

Kanneberff 

Steel  Shingles 

”We  Pay  the  Freight ’* 

They  make  the  most  economical  and 
durable  roofing  for  any  building.  Proof 
against  fire,  rain,  sun,  lightning,  heat  and 
cold.  Can  be  laid  by  anyone  handy  with 
tools.  Do  not  rot,  curl,  crack  nor  fall  off 
like  wood  or  slate.  Lock-joint  is  water¬ 
tight  and  nail-heads  are  covered.  We  send 
special  nails  free.  Every  shingle  backed 
by  money-back  guaranty.  Our  corrugated 
roofing  and  siding  are  best. 

Send  for  Catalog 

of  designs,  sizes  and  many  styles.  We  sell 
direct,  saving  you  middleman’s  profit. 

KANNEBERG  ROOFING  &  CEILING  CO. 

102  Don* la*  St.  (Est.  1886)  Canton,  Ohio 


.'Ft  I 

Jl»M  I 


Three  Gallons  a  Minute 

flowing  from  a  stream,  artesian  well  or 
spring  operates  a  ff/f£  RJ{M 

j  pumping  all  the  time  sufficient 
_  water  tor  house  or  farm  use 

Costs  little  to  install,  requires  no  at¬ 
tention — no  operating  expense. 

Fret  information  on  request 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,  429  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


Saves  a  Man  and  Team 
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low  PRICES  (OK  THIS  HANDSOME  FENCE 

100  other  stvlcs.  Many  cheaper  than  wood— allbetter.  Forl.awna, 

in  **  ” 


its 
it. 

through  one 
or  maybe  it 


on 


more  or 
has  to  be 

train  intended 


Modern  Farm  Buildings,  by  Alfred 
Hopkins,  A.  A.  I.  A.  A  very  handsome 
and  attractive  book,  discussing  stables, 
cow  barns  and  other  farm  buildings 
from  the  scientific  standpoint.  Both 
beauty  and  efficiency  are  studied,  and  the 
examples  giveu,  mostly  of  the  farm 
buildings  on  great  estates,  are  very  in¬ 
teresting.  While  the  book  is  not  writ¬ 
ten  from  the  standpoint  of  the  working 
farmer,  it  is  entirely  practical  in  its 
scope,  and  is  most  up-to-date  in  its  dis¬ 
cussion  of  stable  fittings.  It  is  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated,  and  handsomely  printed 
—and  bound.  Published  by  McBride, 
Nast  &  Co.,  New  York ;  price  $3  net ; 
postage,  25  cents  additional. 


Operated 
by  the  man 
on  the  load. 


Operated  with  ^ 
gasoline  M 
engine. 

Drum  holds 


240  ft  of  rope. 

Ireland  Hay  Hoist 

A  powerful  machine  that  saves  time  and  labor  in 
storing  hay  and  in  other  hoisting.  Used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  harpoon  fork  or  sling.  Attach  it  to 
your  own  engine.  Works  strongly  and  steadily. 
Safe  and  easy  to  operate.  Under  instant  control. 
Pulley  to  suit  your  engine.  Guaranteed  as  rep¬ 
resented.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO..  Inc. 
Box  14,  Norwich,  New  York. 


Ellis  Champion 
Threshers 


Suit  everyone.  Both  the  profes¬ 
sional  threshennan  or  the  farmer 
who  wants  a  home  outfit  will  find  the 
Champion  rightly  named.  The  picture 
shows  ELLIS  CHAMPION  NO.  2  It  is  complete 
with  stacker,  tailings,  elevator  and  grain  hag 
ger.  Connect  it  with  steam,  gasolene,  tread  or 
any  other  power,  put  in  the  grain  and  the  Cham¬ 
pion  does  the  rest.  No  straw  clogging.  Any  size. 

We  also  make  tread  and  sweep  horse-power,  draa  or  circular  saws 
ensilage  cutters,  corn  shelle.-s,  etc.  Ourcataloutells  the  whole  story. 


Be  Your  Own  Thresherman 

Save  enough  to  own  the  Thresher.  Be  independent. 

get  ready. 


ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Corn  Planting. — Tom  and  Broker 
will  testify  that  the  week  ending  June  7 
was  a  strenuous  one.  We  all  made  a 
struggle  to  finish  corn  planting  before 
berry  picking  came  on  in  earnest.  All 
our  corn  is  planted  between  rows  of  ap¬ 
ple  trees  on  the  hills.  We  use  a  flint  corn 
which  has  been  bred  and  trained  for 
quick  work — like  a  racehorse  bred  for 
speed.  We  can  plant  this  variety  later 
than  the  dents  could  start  and  get  through 
before  the  flag  fell.  There  were  big  cover 
crops  on  all  this  land  to  be  turned  under. 
Then  about  GOO  pounds  of  lime  to  the 
acre  were  spread  and  chopped  in  with 
the  big  Cutaway.  Then  the  Acme  fin¬ 
ished  and  the  marker  ran  one  way.  Wide 
strips  are  left  along  the  rows  of  trees  to 
prevent  injury  from  cultivating  and  hold 
back  the  water  in  case  of  a  flooding  rain. 
A  small  amount  of  fertilizer  is  put  in  the 
hill  later,  but  we  depend  mostly  on  the 
cover  crops  and  lime  to  do  the  feeding. 
No  one  can  expect  any  prize  yields  with 
this  plan,  but  we  get  good  corn  and  fod¬ 
der  and  a  good  tree  growth  at  moderate 
expense.  While  it  is  good  economy  to 
use  a  fair  amount  of  capital  in  develop¬ 
ing  an  orchard  it  will  be  folly  for  most 
of  us  to  blow  in  labor  and  money  just  to 
see  how  much  we  can  spend.  Corn  pays 
us  better  than  truck  crops,  as  we  are 
now  situated,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  crop  to  use  in  an  orchard  where  cover 
crops  are  wanted.  You  can  sow  the  cover 
crop  right  in  the  corn  during  August  and 
let  it  grow  until  late  in  May  before  plant¬ 
ing  corn  once  more. 

Cultivation. — Another  thing  about 
corn  in  the  young  orchard  is  that  the 
necessary  cultivation  suits  the  trees  well 
— for  this  cultivation  stops  just  about  the 
time  we  would  naturally  stop  working  the 
trees.  Then  comes  the  corn  with  its 
heaviest  draft  upon  the  soil  and  the  trees 
quit  producing  wood  and  harden  up  for 
Winter.  We  seldom  hear  much  about 
the  weeder  as  a  farm  tool  in  these  days. 
A  few  years  ago  all  were  discussing  this 
tool — now  we  seldom  hear  of  it.  We 
have  one  and  find  it  a  great  help  in  the 
youth  of  the  corn  crop.  There  may  be 
some  who  do  not  know  that  a  “weeder” 
is  a  good  imitation  of  the  human  hand  or 
a  hen’s  foot  done  up  in  steel.  There  are 
over  three  dozen  flexible  steel  teeth  fitted 
so  that  they  drag  over  the  ground,  the 
sharp  points  dodging  and  jerking  as  they 
go.  This  light  tool  covers  about  three 
times  the  space  of  an  ordinary  cultivator 
and  does  not  gouge  deep  into  the  soil.  It 
is  a  seratcher,  ripping  out  the  baby  weeds 
and  leaving  a  light  mulch  on  the  surface. 
We  plan  to  start  the  weeder  about  as 
the  corn  starts  to  push  out  of  the  soil — 
working  lightly  at  first  and  holding  down 
harder  as  the  corn  gets  larger.  First  we 
go  one  way,  then  another  and  then  in 
another  direction,  keeping  the  soil  well 
scratched  up  until  the  corn  is  nearly  knee 
high.  Then  it  is  time  to  use  the  regular 
cultivator  between  the  rows,  but  in  the 
earlier  growth  the  weeder  does  wonderful 
work  in  pulling  out  baby  weeds  and  mel¬ 
lowing  the  surface. 

To  many  farmers  cultivating  seems  a 
simple  operation.  They  just  hitch  to 
the  cultivator,  gauge  it  so  as  to  work 
deep  into  the  soil  and  go  ahead.  While 
the  crop  is  small  or  in  very  wet  seasons 
this  is  all  right,  but  in  dry  times  such 
cultivating  does  more  harm  than  good. 
I  have  seen  a  farmer  reach  the  end  of  a 
row  with  half  a  peck  of  corn  roots  hang¬ 
ing  to  the  cultivator  teeth.  This  ripping 
and  tearing  injured  the  crop  because 
the  soil  was  too  dry  to  enable  the  corn 
plants  to  recover  by  sending  out  new 
roots.  This  cultivating  requires  nice 
judgment,  and  in  a  medium  season  it  is 
a  mistake  to  gouge  and  dig  between  the 
rows  after  the  corn  is  knee  high.  A 
light  working — not  over  two  inches  deep 
— will  pay  better.  Many  experiments 
have  been  made  with  deep  and  ordinary 
culture  compared  with  no  culture  at  all. 
In  the  latter  case  the  weeds  were  cut 
off  or  pulled,  but  no  working  of  the  sur¬ 
face  was  done.  The  uncultivated  corn 
yielded  just  as  much  as  the  cultivated, 
but  most  of  us  cannot  afford  the  hand 
labor  required  to  cut  or  pull  the  weeds. 
The  early  weeding  and  the  light  culti¬ 
vating  until  the  crop  shades  the  ground  is 
the  reasonable  plan.  With  us  if  the 
weeds  get  past  us  and  grow  to  good 
size  we  plan  to  pull  them  after  haying 
and  throw  them  around  the  trees. 


Strawberries. — The  Marshall  straw¬ 
berry  will  give  a  longer  picking  season 
than  any  other  I  know  of.  W  e  had 
ripe  berries  on  Decoration  Day — a  few 
big  ones  only.  By  July  4th  there  will 
still  be  a  few  of  small  size,  but  good 
enough  to  eat.  The  variety  is  not  a 
heavy  bearer,  however,  and  I  would  never 
advise  it  for  an  ordinary  shipping  trade. 
For  beauty,  size  and  flavor  it  still  leads 
the  procession  with  us.  We  have  them 
this  year  fully  the  size  of  Astrachan  ap¬ 
ples.  I  made  this  statement  once  and 
a  man  bought  a  few  plants.  When 
they  came  in  bearing  he  found  fault, 
claiming  I  said  they  would  grow  as  large 
as  Baldwins !  Of  course  I  never  said 
any  such  thing,  and  he  grew  the  plants 
in  matted  rows — just  exactly  what  we 
told  him  not  to  do.  I  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  sympathy  for  nurserymen  ever 
since  that  experience. 

Our  first  real  picking  was  made  on 
May  7.  We  took  almost  four  crates  and 
the  little  boys  sold  them  on  our  local 
route.  It  was  the  first  time  these  little 
fellows  had  been  permitted  to  pick  for 
the  regular  trade,  and  they  were  very 
important  over  it.  We  train  our  pickers 
with  great  care,  for  you  cannot  pull  off 
these  great  beauties  as  you  would  the 
smaller  and  tougher  berries.  The  picker 
must  not  touch  the  berry  at  all  with  his 
fingers,  but  take  hold  of  the  stem  and 
lift  the  berry  up  to  see  that  the  tip  is 
well  colored.  Our  trade  calls  for  the 
dead  ripe  berry — picked  a  few  hours  be¬ 
fore  it  is  to  be  eaten.  Instead  of  hand¬ 
ling  the  berry  the  picker  nips  off  the 
stem  with  his  thumb  nail  and  uses  the 
stem  for  a  handle.  Our  boys  quickly 
learned  the  trick.  It  was  harder  to 
make  them  pick  clean  and  take  off  the 
medium-sized  berries.  Anyone  who  tries 
to  raise  these  fine  berries  must  under¬ 
stand  before  he  begins  that  extra  work 
is  required  from  planting  to  plowing  up. 
We  have  one  four-year-old  bed  that  is 
still  giving  profitable  crops. 

Many  of  our  readers  know  well  the 
nerve  strain  which  goes  with  strawberry 
time.  The  crop  will  not  keep,  and  it 
must  be  picked  and  hustled  away  in  a 
hurry.  Our  ’phone  is  kept  ringing  and 
people  come  driving  for  berries.  We  try 
to  make  every  crate  of  these  big  beauties 
an  advertisement  for  more.  All  sorts  of 
people  come  after  fruit,  for  strawberry 
time  makes  all  men  equal — who  have  the 
price.  I  looked  across  the  lawn  and 
saw  Merrill  and  the  Jew  peddler  having 
an  argument  in  the  barnyard.  There 
was  Massachusetts  matched  against  Jeru¬ 
salem  with  all  the  gestures  coming  from 
the  latter.  We  could  grow  other  varieties 
in  matted  rows  for  less  money  and  ob¬ 
tain  larger  yields,  but  it  is  a  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  put  out  these  big  bunches  of 
red  pulp  and  lead  the  procession  for 
quality.  These  fancy  berries  are  quoted 
at  14  cents  a  quart  wholesale  in  New 
York.  That  is  for  quick,  short  ship¬ 
ment,  but  our  fruit  is  sold  mostly  at 
home  for  12*4  and  15  cents. 

A  Hillside  Orchard. — Here  is  a 
problem  somewhat  like  ours  in  the 
earlier  days : 

Last  Fall  I  cleared  off  about  10  acres 
hillside  which  had  grown  up  in  sumach, 
persimmon,  and  other  small  trees,  and 
after  plowing  it,  set  out  about  500  fruit 
trees,  principally  apples  and  peaches. 
This  Summer  I  am  growing  a  crop  of 
corn  and  potatoes  between  the  rows.  I 
have  sent  samples  of  the  soil  to  our  ex¬ 
periment  station,  and  was  advised  that 
it  needed  lime,  but  did  not  apply  it  this 
year.  I  would  like  your  advice  as  to 
treatment  this  Summer  and  Fall,  follow¬ 
ing  corn  and  potatoes  with  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  some  desirable  crop  to  hold 
the  land  and  to  improve  it.  The  soil  is 
of  a  sandy  loam.  j.  w.  E. 

West  Virginia. 

You  should  have  used  lime  where  you 
have  corn — either  last  Fall  or  this  Spring. 
Of  course  you  would  not  put  lime  on 
potatoes.  If  this  soil  had  been  limed 
you  could  sow  cover  crops  in  the  corn, 
but  our  experience  in  using  lime  on  top 
of  the  ground  is  not  favorable.  I  would 
cut  the  corn  and  dig  the  potatoes  and 
turn  it  up  with  a  disk,  or  plow  it  and 
spread  lime,  and  work  it  in.  Then  seed 
to  rye  and  Winter  vetch.  It  may  be 
too  lute  for  the  latter  to  get  through, 
but  we  would  try  it.  Of  course  if  you 
are  to  plant  potatoes  again  next  year 
you  should  not  use  lime  just  ahead  of 
them.  Plow  the  rye  and  vetch  under 
next  Spring  and  plant  corn.  Then  sow 
the  cover  crops  in  the  corn  and  so  on 
year  after  year,  using  say  GOO  pounds  of 
lime  to  the  acre  when  plowing  each 


cover  crop  in.  If  you  prefer  to  do  so 
you  can  sow  the  rye  and  vetch  right  in 
the  corn  this  Summer,  plow  under  next 
Spring  and  use  lime. 

In  a  general  way  this  is  what  we  have 
done  in  our  hilly  orchards.  As  a  result 
we  have  seen  our  hard  and  tough  soil 
slowly  grow  mellow  and  open — capable  of 
holding  moisture,  so  that  it  does  not 
bake  in  Summer  as  formerly.  Most  of 
such  soil  is  sour  and  very  much  lacking 
in  organic  matter.  Lime  and  cover 
crops  give  the  best  and  cheapest  treat¬ 
ment  if  we  wish  to  make  anything  like 
orchard  soil  out  of  it.  There  are  a 
dozen  different  ways  of  combining  the  lime 
and  the  cover  crops.  Let  each  man  think 
out  his  best  plan. 

The  Fly  Nuisance. — This  plan  of 
using  chemicals  in  the  horse  manure  to 
stop  fly  breeding  is  calling  out  great  dis¬ 
cussion.  Here  is  one  letter : 

On  page  724  is  an  article  on  “Horse 
Manure  and  Flies.”  To  my  mind  you  do 
not  seem  to  answer  the  question  put  very 
conclusively.  lie  asks  if  flies  could 
breed  in  manure  treated  with  nitrate 
of  soda,  potash,  acid-phosphate  and 
gypsum.  You  answer  the  fly  crop  will  be 
greatly  reduced  by  using  acid  phosphate 
or  kainit,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  two 
pounds  every  day.  Does  it  make  no 
difference  how  many  horses  anyone 
keeps?  I  have  only  two,  a  driving  horse 
and  a  workhorse.  Does  the  acid-phos¬ 
phate  and  kainit  prevent  fermentation  in 
any  way?  I  have  usually  kept  a  couple  of 
pigs  on  my  horse  manure  to  trample  it 
down  and  work  it  over,  having  been 
brought  up  in  the  belief  that  manure  so 
treated  is  much  better  and  doesn't  fer¬ 
ment  and  burn.  But  of  course  using 
chemicals  would  debar  the  pigs,  and  so 
I  would  like  to  know  about  the  fermen¬ 
tation.  How  about  throwing  the  cow 
manure  on  the  same  heap?  Any  advan¬ 
tage  or  disadvantage?  B.  G.  Y. 

New  Hampshire. 

We  thought  the  answer  covered  the 
ground.  I  do  not  understand  that  nitrate 
of  soda  in  the  manure  will  repel  the  flies. 
Equal  parts  of  acid  phosphate  and 
kainit  is  considered  the  best  mixture,  but 
I  do  not  think  this  will  prevent  the 
trouble  entirely.  It  will  greatly  reduce 
it  as  has  been  stated.  It  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  how  many  horses  you  keep  if 
you  use  enough  of  the  chemicals.  Of 
course  you  can  do  a  more  complete  job 
when  you  have  only  one  or  two  horses. 
The  best  way  to  prevent  fly  breeding  is 
to  keep  the  manure  in  a  room  or  pit  with 
screen  doors  and  windows  so  the  flies 
cannot  get  in.  The  kainit  acts  to  pre¬ 
vent  fermentation,  while  the  acid  phos¬ 
phate  acts  somewhat  like  plaster  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  loss  of  ammonia.  While  it  is 
not  very  likely  that  the  pigs  would  get 
enough  of  the  chemicals  to  hurt  them 
there  would  be  some  danger  from  care¬ 
less  use.  We  should  keep  them  off  the 
pile.  The  cow  manure  may  well  be 
mixed  with  the  other.  The  flies  will 
sometimes  breed  in  cow  manure,  but  not 
at  all  as  frequently  as  in  horse  manure. 
We  would  rather  have  the  two  well 
mixed  together.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  we  do  not  guarantee  that  where 
these  chemicals  are  used  in  the  stable 
there  cannot  be  any  flies.  That  would  be 
impossible,  but  this  practice  is  one  of  the 
things  which  will  prevent  the  flies  from 
breeding  freely  and  therefore  will  help. 

II.  w.  c. 


Lime  on  Potatoes. 

Will  lime  injure  potatoes  in  any  way? 
How  much  to  the  acre  for  sandy  gravelly 
soil?  This  ground  was  gardened  for 
several  years,  and  is  very  rich,  but  seems 
to  be  a  little  sour.  It  was  just  red  with 
sorrel.  Which  is  the  more  profitable  to 
sow,  lime  or  good  fertilizer  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  analysis :  Ammonia,  2  per  cent. ; 
available  phosphoric  acid,  8  per  cent. ; 
potash,  10  per  cent.  The  lime  is  burnt 
limestone  ready  prepared  for  the  land, 
supposed  to  be  10  per  cent,  wood  ashes. 

Copley,  Ohio.  G.  J. 

We  have  answered  this  question  so 
many  time  that  it  seems  as  if  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  readers  must  know  the 
answer  by  heart.  The  way  lime  injures 
potatoes  is  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
scab.  This  is  a  germ  disease  which 
develops  and  spreads  best  in  an  alkaline 
or  “sweet  soil.”  The  lime  “sweetens” 
the  soil  and  thus  makes  a  good  condition 
for  the  scab  germs  to  spread.  That  is 
the  story  of  lime  on  potatoes.  The 
best,  practice  is  to  use  the  lime  on 
clover  or  grass  and  to  use  fertilizer  on 
potatoes.  ____________ 

Tramp  :  “Yes’m,  I  wunst  had  a  good 
job  managin’  a  hand  laundry,  but  it  failed 
on  me.”  Lady:  “Poor  man!  How  did 
it  happen  to  fail?”  Tramp:  “She  left  an’ 
went  home  to  her  folks.” — Chicago  Kec- 
ord-IIerald. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page. 


A  Better  Roof — 
For  Half  the  Money 

We  can  do  that  for  you  because  we  own 
and  operate  our  own  mills  and  sell  direct 
to  you.  You  get  tlie  finest  asphalt  roofing 
because  the  guarantee  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  strongest  firms  in  New  England  is  back 
of  these  goods.  We  can’t  afford  to  tamper 
with  our  reputation  by  sending  yon  anything 
but  the  finest. 

FOUNTAIN  PEN  FREE 

To  get  Sunset  Roofing  started  everywhere 
and  to  prove  its  fine  quality  we  will  give 
a  Webber  Fountain  Pen  (worth  $2.50  at 
tlie  store)  to  anyone  sending  an  order  for 
10  rolls  or  getting  us  such  an  order. 


Sunset  Roofing 

1  or  1,000  rolls  at  wholesale  carload  prices 

1  ply  $1.25  per  Roll 

2  “  1.50  “ 

3  “  1.75  “ 

108  Square  Feet  in  Each  Roll — Nails  and 
Cement  FREE. 

Save  Lath  and  Plaster  Money 

T’se  our  Wall  Board  and  get  better, 
more  lasting  results  at  much  less  cost. 
Makes  even  durable  wall.  Cannot  swell 
nor  shrink.  48  inches  wide.  All  lengths. 

Our  Big  Building  Catalog  shows  you 
how  to  save  on  whatever  you  want  to 
buy  in  building  materials.  We  own 
everything  from  the  standing  forests  to 
the  finished  materials  and  sell  direct  to 
you  at  mill  costs.  You  will  be  surprised 
at  the  prices.  Write  at  once. 

Ask  for  Free  Factory-To-You  Catalog, 

L  WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO., 

57  Thompson  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


Never  failed! 

Buy  a  lightning  rod  that  you  can 
be  absolutely  certain  will  protect. 

Cole  Bros.  Franklin 
Lightning  Rod 

is  thetime  tested, lightning  protection. 
In  64  years  it  has  never  failed. 

The  C  B  F  R  is  the  genuine  Benjamin 
Franklin  rod  as  improved  and  per¬ 
fected  by  our  64  years’  experience. 

It  will  outwear  all  flimsy  substitutes 
and  remain  on  your  building  as  a  per¬ 
manent  and  positive  protection 
for  decades. 

Insurance  money  cannot  restore  lives 
of  persons  or  loss  of  stock  and  grain; 
nor|repay  you  for  lost  timein  rebuild¬ 
ing  and  repairs.  Any  building 
worth  painting  is  worth  rodding. 

The  famous  Prof.  Morse’ 
pamphlet  on  lightning 

and  lightning  vods.  including  quo¬ 
tations  from  well-known  authori¬ 
ties  on  these  subjects  will  bo  sent 
you  FREE.  Writo  for  this  inter¬ 
esting,  instructive  pamphlet  today. 

Cole  Bros.  Lightning  Rod  Co. 

322  South  7th  St.  St.  Loui«,  Mo. 


This  Engine  sets  the 
Pace  tor  a  Futl 
Day’s  Work 


Right  on  the  job  every  second.  High¬ 
est  efficiency  and  reasonable  price. 

STURDY  JACK  2-H.  P. 

engine  will  pump  2000  gallons  for  a  ceut— 
run  a  whole  day  on  a  gallon  of  fuel — 'Will 
take  an  overload  without  heating  or  injury 
— actually  the  greatest  engine  value  in  the 
world  and  the  host  investment  i 
can  make.  Write  for  proof^. 
of  theue  Julius. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE 
MfG.  CO. 

Dept.  D, 

Warren,  Pa. 


1913. 
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Ruralisms 

TRAGEDIES  IN  GRAPE  CULTURE. 

But  a  few  months  ago  a  really  great 
man  died  with  his  work  incomplete,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  not  reached  his  ideal.  As 
lie,  Professor  Munson,  wrote  me  some 
years  ago,  and  as  Isidor  Bush  wrote  in 
his  unapproached  “Manual  of  the  Vine,” 
“Had  we  the  Iona  on  Concord  roots?” 
The  ideal  is  never  obtained,  but  so  often 
approached — not  yet  have  we  the  best 
grape  on  the  best  roots  and  the  best  vine. 
Dr.  Grant  thought  he  had  it  in  the  Iona, 
but  surrendered  the  awarded  prize  when 
he  found  that  the  variety  had  not  as 
healthy  vine  and  roots  as  the  Concord. 
The  Rebecca  was  planted  in  the  vineyard 
and  being  of  a  tender  vine  and  root  sys¬ 
tem  failed.  The  Empire  State  was  to  be 
the  reached  goal,  but  though  very  nice 
falls  short.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  made 
some  very  pleasant  remarks  about  the 
Cornucopia,  but  who  besides  myself  has 
it  now?  The  publication  of  the  “Bush- 
berg  Manual”  was  deferred  so  as  to  get 
the  latest  report  of  Campbell  upon  his 
reached  idea,  Campbell’s  Early,  but  it  is 
not  ideal  by  any  means ;  with  me  decid¬ 
edly  inferior.  Caywood  with  his  Walter 
and  Duchess  scored  a  touchdown  surely 
(for  where  can  we  find  their  equal  as  eat¬ 
ing  grapes?)  but  he  died  a  disappointed 
man.  The  Walter  needs  garden  care  and 
only  likes  to  root  when  layered,  the  Duch¬ 
ess  grows  best  in  a  nice  warm  nook  and 
a  long  season. 

Consider  the  names — what  a  superla¬ 
tive  lordly  number!  Triumph,  a  large, 
fine,  grand  grape,  but  how  few  can  ripen 
it  to  perfection!  Matchless — the  Burr- 
Stayman  list  of  names  would  make  one 
think  that  they  had  a  walk-over  in  the 
“best”  varieties  list.  Eclipse — what  a 
great  name!  Surely  a  good  grape,  but 
there  are  others  not  eclipsed  by  it;  in¬ 
deed  it  has  the  same  fault  as  Moore’s 
Diamond — too  much  taste  of  the  seeds. 
Jacob  Moore  was  a  disappointed  man, 
for  he  couldn’t  “patent”  his  varieties, 
and  trade-marking  the  names  had  not 
become  usual  in  his  day.  His  Brighton 
is  certainly  an  approach  to  ideal,  but  is 
self-sterile  and  loses  quality  after  ripen¬ 
ing.  He  left  many  undisseminated  va¬ 
rieties,  a  description  of  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  “The  Country  Gentleman”  about 
15  years  ago.  Surely  when  Ricketts  was 
ascendant  we  thought  the  ne  plus  ultra 
variety  had  been  found,  but  if  it  had  this 
or  that  or  the  other  quality  it  would  be 
ideal.  With  Ricketts  as  with  so  many 
it  was  a  tragedy,  for  he  was  impover¬ 
ished  by  hunting  after  the  idea.  At  over 
•SO  years  he  still  lives  and  hopes  still,  so 
I  am  told  by  a  vine  lover.  N.  B.  White 
has  the  wonderful  Amber  Queen  and 
King  Philip  to  his  credit.  He,  too. 
would  like  an  ideal  variety ;  he  is  still 
working  though  approaching  90.  When 
we  really  think  of  the  great  Ricketts’  Jef- 
ferson,  we  should  think  that  we  have 
what  is  good  enough  to  let  good  enough 
alone;  but  still  our  feeling  of  satisfaction 
is  interrupted  and  we  are  dissatisfied 
again,  and  go  wandering  on.  It  does 
seem  strange  that  some  of  the  earliest 
varieties  are  still  among  the  best;  Ca¬ 
tawba,  Delaware  and  Diana,  for  instance, 
have  not  been  equaled  in  general-  favor, 
nor  has  the  Iona  been  excelled  except  in 
vine  hardihood.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Concord  should  be  considered,  for  it 
is  so  low  in  scale  of  excellence,  as  are 
nearly  all  its  progeny. 

Is  it  really  worth  while  when  we  are 
so  bountifully  provided  with  “best”  va¬ 
rieties  to  continue  hybridizing  and  grow¬ 
ing  seedlings?  Professor  Munson  has 
had  at  one  time  45,000  seedling  vines  of 
known  parentage  to  test,  and  yet  he  died 
not  quite  satisfied.  I  visited  Copley  a 
yar  before  his  death ;  he  it  was  who  ex- 
<'ited  the  wonder  of  grape  lovers,  by  ex¬ 
hibiting  at  fairs  bunches  of  enormous 
•s*ze  and  beauty.  He,  like  Jacob  Moore, 
was  grieved  that  he  could  not  patent  his 
'niit,  and  told  me  it  was  his  intention 
that  his  great  work  in  grape  origination 
should  die  with  him ;  happily  after  a  long 
talk  I  changed  his  mind.  He  would  not 
let  even  a  bud  be  sent  with  the  bunches 
he  exhibited,  and  kept  a  dog  at  the  locked 
!-uto  of  his  vineyard.  It  does  indeed  seem 
•oo  bad  that  nearly  every  grape  origina- 
'oi  has  had  bitterness  as  well  as  disap¬ 
pointment  come  to  him ;  I  suppose  that 
.'•■ars  of  working  for  the  unattainable 
khttl.  and  the  lack  of  appreciation  bv 
Tke  public,  and  the 
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appreciation 
readiness  of  people 


to  take  advantage  causes  this.  Note  the 
Winchell-Green  Mountain  and  the  Prcn- 
tiss-IIudson  uncertainty.  Perhaps  the 
culture  of  the  vine  is  enjoyed  by  men  of 
retiring  and  of  sensitive  dispositions,  and 
so  they  feel  more  deeply  the  outrageous 
fortune  that  seems  to  come  to  them.  The 
grape  men  I  have  met  have  all  been  very 
gentle  men.  It  is  singular,  too,  that  the 
ideal  striven  for  is  so  different.  I  had  a 
row  of  white  grapes  and  each  one  was 
the  best  according  to  some  one.  Andrew 
8.  Fuller  sent  me  Miner’s  Augusta,  as 
“the  best  white  grape;”  Caywood  cer¬ 
tainly  considered  his  Duchess  the  best, 
and  Underhill  his  Croton.  Campbell 
wrote  me  that  his  Peerless  (note  the  ex¬ 
travagant  name)  “is  better  than  the 
Duchess.”  The  Eclipse  (Bowe’s)  an¬ 
other  “best.”  These  with  Rickett’s  Gol¬ 
den  Gem  made  my  “best”  row.  I  believe 
that  it  is  variety  we  want,  no  one  best. 
It  is  more  satisfying  to  have  several 
dozen  varieties  all  good,  among  the  best. 
A  Catawba,  just  chilled  by  frost,  picked 
for  breakfast,  is  not  to  be  excelled,  and 
so  we  might  list  many  excellent  for  their 
season ;  some  even  like  to  keep  grapes 
months,  almost  until  they  come  again,  but 
they  do  not  satisfy  my  taste;  I  want 
them  fresh.  Munson  has  done  well  by 
extending  the  ripening  season  a  good 
month.  Munson  has  done  well  by  giving 
us  fine  varieties  that  will  grow  under  the 
most  adverse  conditions.  Every  one  can 
have  a  vine  who  owns  or  rents  even  a 
few  feet  of  ground,  and  every  one  can 
buy  a  basket  of  Delaware  and  Catawba 
and  plant  seeds  and  join  the  army  of 
originators  and  perhaps  reach  the  ideal. 

I  have  visited  many  nurserymen  and 
every  one  has  a  few  seedling  grapevines 
of  his  own  and  has  hopes.  I  have  a  seed 
bed,  too,  and  am  nursing  seedlings  of 
<  Toton,  Golden  Gem,  Naomi  and  Walter 
—perhaps  to  me  will  come  out  of  these 
the  royal  flush.  elbf.rt  WAKEMAN. 

Maryland. 
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“"W  here  are  you  going.  Senator?  You 
seem  busy.”  “I  am  busy.  Got  to  take 
this  package  of  soil  over  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  department  to  be  assayed,  then  I 
must  send  some  seeds  to  one  of  my  con¬ 
stituents,  and  find  some  Summer  board¬ 
ers  for  a  man  who  says  he  voted  for  me 
last  Fall.” — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page 


Please  the 
Home  Folks 

By  serving 

Post 

Toasties 


They  are  among  the  good 
things  to  eat,  but  not  in  the 
cook  book,  because  they  re¬ 
quire  no  cooking. 

Toasties  are  always  crisp 
and  appetizing — ready  to 
eat  direct  from  the  pack¬ 
age.  You  save  heaps  of 
time  and  avoid  hot  work  in 
the  kitchen. 

Some  rich  cream — sugar  if 
you  want  it — or  cool  fruit 
juice,  with  these  fluffy  bits  of 
corn  and  you  have  a  dish  that 
is  fascinating  for  any  meal  of 
the  day. 

Toasties  are  sold  by 
grocers  everywhere. 


Get  Your  Produce  to  Market  Cheaper, 
Quicker  and  Oftener  With  This 
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Model  H  MOTOR 

Capacity  TRUCK 

Mechanically  Perfect — a  Giant  of  Power 

Costs  but  $750 

On  good  roads— the  equal  of  any  two  horses  that  ever  ate  their  $2 
worth  of  feed  a  day ;  on  sand  and  through  mud— the  equal  of  any  four. 
\  et  it  works  from  morning  till  night  on  a  pittance  of  gasoline  and  oil— say 
forty  cents  worth  of  the  former  and  a  nickel’s  worth  of  the  latter. 

Fasts  when  not  busy;  needs  no  veterinary;  no  blacksmith;  doesn’t 
get  frightened  at  a  blowing  newspaper;  litters  up  no  stable;  requires  no 
hay  lott  and  grain  bin;  saves  barn  space  and  hired  help;  and  can  be 
operated  by  any  man  or  grown  boy  who  knows  enough  to  pour  fuel  into 
a  funnel.  Lastly— costs  but  $750. 

As  Uncle  Sam  said  to  Mexico;  “I  ain’t  arguing;  I’m  just  telling 
you.  There  is  no  argument— can  be  no  argument  in  the  matter  at  all. 
All  we  ask  is  that  you  see  for  yourself  that— at  $750— we  have  really 
produced  a  motor  truck  answering  perfectly  and  exactly  to  the  needs  of 
tne  larmer  who  wants  to  haul  his  produce  to  market  quicker  and  cheaper. 

Write  us  for  full  description  of  this  powerful  little  truck.  Tell  us 
also  something  about  the  work  you  expect  of  it.  and  we  can  give  you 
some  interesting  facts  and  figures,  also  the  name  and  address  of  the 
nearest  of  our  1100  dealers  who  can  show  it  to  you. 

REO  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY, 

Lansing,  Michigan. 


No.  155 
For 

Heaviest 
Conditions  j 


for  potatoes  4  styles  to  choose  from  to  suit  vour 
special  conditions.  We  guarantee  them  to  do  the 
work  we  claim  for  them.  All  growers  know  that  it  pars 
to  use  diggers  even  on  five  acres— they  save  much 
valuable  time  and  save  all  of  the  crop  in  good  condition 

IRONAGE  DIGGERS 

Wheels,  32  or  :S  inch,  Elevator,  29  or 
20  inches  wide.  Thorough  separation 
without  injury  to  the  crop.  Best  two 
wheel  fore  truck.  Right  adjustment 
of  plow,  shifts  in  gear  from  the  seat. 
Can  be  backed, turns  short  into  next  row. 
Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and 
write  us  lor  descriptive  booklet. 

BATEMAN 
3  M’F’G  CO. 
Box  102  D 
Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Roof  That  Building  With 
Edwards  STEEL  Shingles 


Yes,  STEEL  Shingles— the  kind  that  never 
rot, rust  nor  bum— cost  much  less  than  wood- 
made  rust-proof  by  famous  “Tightcote”  Proc¬ 
ess-made  leak-proof  by  patent  Interlocking 
Device  -  JlO.OOO  guarantee  against  lightning 
loss  come  in  sheets  of  100  or  more  shingles — 
easy  to  lay  as  a  carpet— lay  them  on  old  roof 
or  sheathing. 

Sold  direct  from  factory  at  factory  prices- 
freight  PREPAID— post-  . ."  i;  *  * 

al  brings  special  pricesf;3i 
and  latest  catalog  673  j 

by  return  mail.  Give' 
size  of  roof  if  possible. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

623-673  Lock  St. 

Cincinnati  Ohio 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint 


By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  IngersoW,  246  Plymouth  St.t  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


Calendar  and 
Directions 


FREE 


WW  MB  S  We  make  Bucket,  Barrel, 
,  1|  Ilf  ■  Knapsack,  4-Row  Potato 
■  ■  m  w  Sprayers,  Power  Orchard  Rigs  — 

“  Sprayers  of  all  kinds  for  all  purposes. 

Automatic  liquid  agitators  and  strainer  cleaners- 
up-to-date  sprayer  line.  Ask  for  free  spraying  book. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  2  11  th  St..  Elmira.  N.  V 


Our  Improved  1913 

ACRE-AN-HCUR  SIFTER 

heals  every  hand  Implement  for  killing  Pouto 
lings,  Cabbage  Worms,  etc.  Applies  Plaster. 
Lime.  etc.,  mixed  with  Paris  Green  or  Arsenate 
of  Lead.  Regulates  to  cover  big  or  little  plant- 
alao  to  apply  any  .piantlt'  of  any  kind  of 
manufactured  dry  insecticides.  Will  operate  . 
as  fast  as  desired.  Better^easier  andfaster 
thanait.v  $5,4 to, or  $1 .! spray  pump,  lnsiston 
yourdealer  showing  you  this  wonderful  little 
Implement.  Prepaid.  75,..  Circulars. 

Al’lt  E-  V \-HOl  It  SIFTER  4  0. 
Dept,  li,  Beugliketpsli',  N,  Y. 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  All 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


HAVANA  -i 

Steel  Wheels 

For  any  wagon  or  cart  you 
may  have  on  your  farm.  We 
make  the  wheels  to  fit  your 
axle.  You  give  us  the  exact 
dimensions  of  your  axle,  as 
asked  for  on  our  order  sheet,  and 
we  guarantee  a  fit.  If  you  are 
interested,  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  forward  you  our  catalogue 
and  order  sheet.  Write  us. 
Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
Box  1 7.  Havana,  lllinoi* 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 


Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
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THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  isso 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company.  833  West  SOtta  Street,  Sew  York 
Herbert  W.  Collingitood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

IV*.  F.  Dili, on.  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royij?,  Associate  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8>£  marks,  or  10)4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  cheek  or  bank  draft. 


.Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising:  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respom 
sibb*  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed,  vve  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  gnarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  ve  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  oonrte 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rusal  New-iorke& 
when  writing  the  advertiser.  


The  Brooks  package  law  iu  effect  in  New  York 
State  June  1,  provides  that  all  odd  size  fruit  and 
vegetable  packages  shall  he  marked  with  net  weight 
of  contents.  By  odd  size  is  meant  barrels  that  do 
not  contain  7.056  cubic  inches  and  smaller  packages 
that  are  not  multiple  of  two  quarts.  Exceptions  are 
packages  that  have  already  been  officially  standard¬ 
ized,  such  as  the  strawberry  quart  and  the  Georgia 
peach  crate.  Full  details  for  enforcement  of  this 
law  have  not  yet  been  worked  out  as  regards  grape 
baskets  and  some  other  packages. 

* 

“It  has  been  notorious  for  years  that  some  of  the 
great  express  companies  have  been  organized  as  stock 
companies  for  the  express  reason,  it  seems,  to  evade 
this  law.” 

That  is  taken  from  an  opinion  given  by  Justice 
Holmes  of  the  IT.  S.  Supreme  Court.  The  Adams 
Express  Company  was  sued  by  the  government  for 
violation  of  the  interstate  commerce  act.  Its  de¬ 
fense  was  that  it  was  not  a  corporation  hut  a  “joint 
association.”  The  Supreme  Court  took  the  joint 
out  of  that  defense  so  it  went  lame,  by  going  back 
to  the  intention  of  the  company  to  get  around  the 
law  by  playing  with  words.  Thus  the  court  rightly 
holds  that  if  the  company  violates  the  law  it  must 
stand  punishment — no  matter  what  name  it  takes  on. 

* 

When  Raymond  A.  Pearson  left  New  York  for 
Iowa  he  carried  with  him  the  good  wishes  of  a  host 
of  friends  and  the  belief  that  as  president  of  the 
Iowa  State  College  he  would  make  a  mark  in  Iowa 
history.  As  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Dr.  Tear- 
son  proved  himself  a  clean  and  capable  administra¬ 
tor  and  a  thorough  organizer.  His  friends  will  re¬ 
joice  to  know  that  he  is  making  good  in  Iowa — de¬ 
veloping  a  great  and  useful  institution.  The  Iowa 
Legislature  voted  to  double  the  tax  for  the  agricul¬ 
tural  college  from  half  a  mill  to  a  mill.  This  will 
give  the  college  about  a  million  dollars  i>er  year  for 
its  maintenance — with  additional  sums  for  new 
buildings  as  needed.  Pearson  will  spend  this  million 
so  that  it  will  pay  Iowa  big  interest 

* 

Last  year  Congress  passed  a  law  compelling  pe¬ 
riodicals  which  enjoy  the  privilege  of  mailing  at 
second  class  rates  to  publish  twice  a  year  names  of 
publishers,  editors,  stockholders,  mortgagees,  etc. 
Daily  newspapers  must  also  print  a  sworn  state¬ 
ment  of  their  circulation.  The  new  law  also  states: 

That  all  editorial  or  other  reading  matter  published 
in  any  such  newspaper,  magazine,  or  periodical,  for  the 
publication  of  which  money  or  other  valuable  considera¬ 
tion  is  paid,  accepted,  or  promised,  shall  be  plainly 
marked  “advertisement.” 

Any  editor  or  publisher  printing  editorial  or  other 
reading  matter  for  which  compensation  is  paid,  accept¬ 
ed,  or  promised,  without  so  marking  the  same,  shall 
upon  conviction  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction  bo 
fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  ($50)  nor  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars  ($500). 

This  law  was  contested  by  the  Lewis  Publishing 
Co.  and  two  New  York  papers.  These  claimed  that 
the  U.  S.  Government  has  no  right  “to  regulate  the 
newspaper  business !”  The  Supreme  Court  has  now 
unanimously  upheld  the  law.  It  says  that  the  low 
second-class  rate  is  a  privilege  and  not  a  right,  so 
tlir  t  Congress  has  the  right  to  say  how  that  privi¬ 
lege  shall  be  exercised.  A  paper  is  not  compelled  to 
mark  its  advertisements,  hut  if  it  does  not  do  so  it 
must  keep  out  of  the  mails.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  often 
made  its  position  clear  on  this  concealed  adver¬ 
tisement  proposition.  It  is  one  of  the  meanest  tricks 
known  to  journalism  to  take  payment  for  an  adver¬ 
tisement  and  tlieu  disguise  it  so  that  readers  will 
think  it  is  editorial  expression.  By  doing  this  the 
editor  first  gains  the  confidence  of  his  readers  and 
then  plays  the  part  of  Judas  by  selling  it;  for  a  few 
pieces  of  silver.  The  Supreme  Court  is  right  iu  de¬ 
ciding  that  the  government  should  not  permit  the 
mails  to  be  used  for  mailing  fraudulent  goods  or 
fraudulent  words. 


The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decides  that  a  State  has 
the  right  to  fix  railroad  rates  within  its  borders. 
The  State  of  Minnesota  passed  a  law  compelling 
railroads  to  carry  passengers  within  the  State 
borders  for  two  cents  a  mile,  and  also  cutting 
freight  rates.  The  railroads  ran  through  Minnesota 
iuto  other  States,  and  they  fought  the  law  on  vari¬ 
ous  grounds.  They  claimed  that  as  they  did  an  in¬ 
terstate  traffic  the  State  had  no  power  to  regulate 
them — that  power  belonging  to  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission.  They  also  claimed  that  the 
proposed  rates  were  confiscatory — that  is,  so  low 
that  the  railroads  could  not  do  business  at  a  fair 
profit.  After  a  long  struggle  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cides  that  the  States  have  the  right  to  regulate  rates 
on  business  within  their  borders.  Congress  has  not 
yet  taken  such  power  away  from  the  States.  As  to 
whether  a  rate  is  confiscatory  the  court,  decides 
that  the  burden  of  proof  falls  upon  the  railroad. 
In  figuring  what  it  ought  fairly  to  earn  as  interest 
on  its  investment  the  railroads  must  figure  a  fair 
market  value.  The  decision  is  a  complicated  one, 
but  the  essence  of  it  is  that  the  State  retains  the 
power  to  regulate  railroad  rates  within  its  borders 
no  matter  what  the  railroads  charge  in  adjoining 
territory  The  railroads  are  to  he  protected  with 
a  rate  which  will  yield  them  a  fair  profit. 

* 

More  about  this  Ashland  dairy  plan  on  the  first 
page  You  may  say  that  this  scheme  was  promoted 
very  largely  by  real  estate  men  who  were  interested 
in  selling  land.  You  may  also  say  that  the  banks 
made  a  very  safe  and  profitable  investment  while 
these  business  men  had  a  sure  thing.  Grant  it  all — 
and  this  very  thing  makes  a  good  argument  for  freer 
loans  and  better  credit  to  farmers.  There  is  no 
town  or  city  that  can  truly  prosper  when  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  supply  its  food  and  its  trade  are  unable  to 
develop  their  business  properly.  Let  these  farmers 
have  credit  which  compares  with  that  of  town  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  every  avenue  of  trade  in  that  town 
will  lie  filled.  Ashland,  as  we  see.  was  a  lumber 
town  going  to  seed  because  the  timber  was  being 
cleared  out.  The  possibilities  of  dairying  were  far 
greater  than  lumbering  had  ever  been,  but  it  could 
not  be  developed  until  credit  or  cash  was  put  into 
it.  Credit  was  just  as  necessary  for  dairying  as  it 
was  for  lumbering,  hut  while  the  lumbermen  could 
obtain  the  capital  they  needed  farmers  could  not 
obtain  the  money  to  buy  cows.  They  did  not  have 
credit  equal  to  other  business  men.  and  had  there 
been  no  way  of  obtaining  it  Ashland  would  have 
moved  off  the  lumber  map  and  never  got  near  the 
dairy  map.  Here  then  is  a  ease  clearly  showing 
how  the  farmers  stand  right  at  the  foundation  of 
the  town’s  prosperity.  It  also  shows  how  that  foun¬ 
dation  was  like  shifting  sand  until  credit  or  working 
capital  made  it  solid  and  firm.  These  business  men 
got  the  banks  around  the  law  by  lending  their  credit. 
Now  some  plan  is  needed  to  cut  off  this  roundabout 
system  and  obtain  the  credit  directly  and  cheaply. 

* 

We  ask  yon  to  read  the  article  on  page  770  en¬ 
titled  “Colleges  That  Can  Lead.”  After  reading  it 
will  you  think  it  over  carefully?  There  are  men 
who  do  not  like  to  think.  Thinking  is  often  hard 
work,  and  when  honestly  doue  it  puts  us  face  to 
face  with  duties  which  are  unpleasant.  Yet  it  is 
only  through  thought  that  a  man  can  really  fit 
his  mind  to  help  his  body.  You  know  that  the 
transporters  and  the  handlers  receive  a  larger  share 
of  what  your  crop  sells  for  than  you  do.  You  know 
that  the  politicians  handle  you  and  your  friends  so 
that  you  have  kept  on  doing  what  they  told  you  to 
though  you  were  never  satisfied  with  them.  These 
men  do  not  obtain  G5  cents  of  the  dollar  or  their 
political  power  because  they  are  iu  the  majority 
or  by  physical  power.  They  do  it  because  they  know 
how  to  think,  and  thus  are  able  to  dominate  the 
thought  of  the  people.  Before  you  cau  hope  to  ob 
tain  your  fair  share  you  and  other  farmers  must 
also  lea  ru  to  think  and  thus  to  dominate  thought. 
Here  are  the  agricultural  colleges  drifting  away 
from  us.  You  see  that  so  long  as  they  advocate  “re¬ 
search”  and  the  two  blades  of  grass  theory  they 
need  fear  nothing  from  the  “big  business”  which 
charges  us  05  cents  of  the  dollar  for  carrying  and 
handling  and  “financing”  one  dollar’s  worth  of  our 
goods.  Thinking  will  also  show  you  that  whenever 
these  colleges  honestly  and  fearlessly  take  up  the 
35-cent-dollar  problem  they  will  at  once  have  a  bat¬ 
tle  with  this  same  “big  business.”  That  is  just 
what  our  colleges  ought  to  do,  but  they  will  not  do 
it  until  they  are  dominated  by  the  thought  of  the 
plain,  homely  farmer.  As  this  is  a  matter  of 
thought  no  one  can  tell  him  to  do  it  as  he  could  tell 
how  to  plant  corn  or  potatoes.  Thus  we  must  think 
it  out  until  we  understand  and  feel  it.  Then  it  will 
be  done. 


June  21, 

Oregon  lias  now  a  commission  man’s  law  much 
like  the  Cole  law  in  New  York.  Oregon  commission 
merchants  must  give  a  bond  and  obtain  a  license. 
There  are  heavy  fines  and  imprisonment  for  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law.  The  Oregon  commission  men  do  not 
take  kindly  to  such  restriction.  They  will  carry  the 
law  to  the  highest  courts  ou  the  plea  that  it  is  “(hiss 
legislation.”  That  is  the  great  refuge  for  grafters 
and  snides  when  held  up  to  their  duty.  In  New 
York  the  better  class  of  commission  men  understand 
that  a  fair  regulation  of  the  business  means  pro¬ 
tection  for  them  as  well  as  for  the  shippers.  The 
honest  merchant  is  as  much  interested  as  anyone  in 
getting  rid  of  the  snides. 

* 

At  its  last  regular  session  the  New  Jersey  Legis¬ 
lature  made  laws  defining  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade.  It  is  forbidden 

(4)  To  fix  at  any  standard  or  figure,  whereby  its 
price  to  the  public  or  consumer  shall  in  any  manner 
be  controlled,  any  article  or  commodity  or  merchandise, 
produce  or  commerce  intended  for  sale,  use  or  consump¬ 
tion  in  this  State  or  elsewhere. 

(5)  To  make  any  agreement  by  which  they  directly 
or  indirectly  preclude  a  free  and  unrestricted  competi¬ 
tion  among  themselves,  or  any  purchaser  or  consumers, 
in  the  Side  or  transportation  of  any  article  or  com¬ 
modity,  either  by  pooling,  withholding  from  the  market 
or  selling  at  a  fixed  price,  or  in  any  other  manner  by 
which  the  price  might  be  affected. 

(0)  To  make  any  secret  oral  agreement  or  arrive  at 
an  understanding  without  express  agreement  by  which 
they  directly  or  indirectly  preclude  a  free  and  unre¬ 
stricted  competition  among  themselves,  or  any  pur¬ 
chaser  or  consumer,  in  the  sale  or  transportation  of 
any  article,  either  by  pooling,  withholding  from  the 
market,  or  soiling  at  a  fixed  price,  or  in  any  other 
manner  by  which  the  price  might  be  affected. 

The  New  York  Milk  Exchange  which  was  char¬ 
tered  in  New  Jersey  has  decided  that  this  prevents 
them  from  issuing  any  further  quotations,  so  they 
have  practically  gone  out  of  business.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  shed  tears  over  this,  because  the  alleged 
official  quotations  never  meant  anything  in  par¬ 
ticular,  being  merely  a  tool  to  further  the  selfish 
ends  of  the  city  milk  dealers.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  fair-minded  minority  in  the  Exchange  often  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  official  price  made. 

* 

The  campaign  for  direct  primaries  in  New  York 
State  is  developing  just  as  we  expected  it  would. 
Members  of  the  Legislature  went  home  insisting 
that  they  would  not  change  their  votes.  They  tell 
ns  there  is  no  sentiment  in  their  districts  for  direct 
primaries,  but  we  have  heard  that  before.  Senator 
Ralph  W.  Thomas  has  adopted  a  sensible  plan  for 
obtaining  an  expression  of  opinion.  He  has  asked 
(through  the  papers  of  his  district),  all  voters  to 
write  and  tell  what  they  want  him  to  do.  We  have 
seen  letters  from  several  men  who  say  they  will 
ignore  their  party  caucus  if  it  can  be  proved  to  them 
that  the  majority  of  their  people  want  the  Sulzer  or 
any  other  hill.  Most  of  the  Senators  are  very  bitter 
against  Gov.  Sulzer.  Some  of  the  names  they  call 
him  would  not  look  pretty  in  print.  We  have  done 
what  we  could  to  develop  interest  in  this  matter 
because  we  know  that  farmers  will  derive  greater 
benefit  from  a  fair  direct  primary  than  any  other 
class.  We  are  not  personally  interested  in  Gov. 
Sulzer.  The  writer  never  saw  him  in  his  life,  and 
has  no  interest  whatever  in  any  political  quarrels. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  hill  which  Gov.  Sulzer  advo¬ 
cates  is  a  good  one  and  that  it  has  a  better  chance 
of  passing  the  Legislature  than  any  other  which 
really  means  anything.  What  we  want  is  the  adop¬ 
tion  in  New  York  of  the  real  principle  of  direct 
nomination.  We  know  what  this  has  accomplished 
m  other  States  and  we  would  like  to  have  our  New 
York  farmers  enjoy  the  rights  which  others  have 
won.  We  think  the  great  majority  of  the  Senators 
we  have  named  have  now  heard  enough  at  home  to 
send  them  back  to  Albany  in  favor  of  some  form 
of  direct  primary  that  will  help.  If  both  they  and 
Gov.  Sulzer  mean  what  they  say  they  should  get 
together,  stop  playing  politics  and  do  something. 


BREVITIES. 

Sooner  or  later  every  “necessary  evil”  becomes  un¬ 
necessary. 

You  would  have  thought  our  crows  had  catarrh  at 
the  way  they  croaked  at  the  taste  of  tarred  corn. 

Do  not  keep  the  fatted  calf  for  the  son  who  does 
least  for  you.  Give  it  to  the  one  who  deserves  it. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a 
bulletin  on  “Vetch  Growing  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States.” 

The  cold  weather  keeps  the  corn  back,  but  it  will 
jump  when  the  sun  finally  warms  up.  So  keep  the 
cultivator  working  and  do  not  growl. 

This  has  proved  to  be  the  coldest  June  for  o0  yeais. 
Frost  on  June  !>  destroyed  great  quantities  oi  fruit  and 
garden  crops  in  southern  New  York. 

Some  New  Jersey  men  who  were  discovered  by  game 
wardens  with  38  seagull  eggs  in  their  possession  are 
liable  to  a  fine  of  $760.  This  seems  to  be  the  highest 
market  quotation  for  uncandled  eggs  recorded  this  sea¬ 
son. 
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COMMISSION  MEN  ARE  BANKERS. 

Late  frosts  have  caused  great  damage 
to  the  farms  in  Anne  Arundel  County, 
Maryland.  It  seems  impossible  for  the 
warm  weather  to  settle  down,  and  even 
at  this  late  date  we  are  having  frosts. 
But  it  was  upon  the  nights  of  May  10-11 
that  the  injury  was  done.  The  entire 
crops  were  destroyed  on  some  farms  and 
it  was  too  late  to  make  a  new  start  with 
any  prospects  of  good  returns.  There  is  al¬ 
most  no  fruit  left  upon  the  trees,  and 
the  grapevines  suffered  as  well  as  their 
fruit.  Even  the  wild  flowers  in  the 
woods  were  touched  by  the  frost.  The 
strawberry  crop  was  very  small,  about 
one-tenth  of  the  usual  crop,  judging  from 
the  number  of  crates  purchased  and  the 
number  used.  This  will  be  a  hard  year 
for  many,  and  because  of  the  crop  short¬ 
age  and  to  make  their  profits  snre,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  the  commission  men  seem  to  have 
doubled  their  charges  in  Baltimore.  They 
are  deducting  10  per  cent,  now,  10  per 
cent,  from  a  very  small  dollar  during  a 
year  when  nearly  all  crops  have  failed  is 
going  to  make  a  hard  year  harder. 

The  commission  man  may  be  eliminat¬ 
ed  in  time.  Speed  the  day !  But  in  the 
meantime  the  government  and  not.  the 
commission  man  should  be  the  farmer’s 
banker.  As  it  is  the  commission  man 
has  absolute  control  of  the  truck  farms 
in  Anne  Arundel  County.  The  only  part 
the  farmer  does  is  the  work ;  that  is  no 
inconsiderable  share,  but  it  is  unremu- 
nerative  under  the  present  conditions. 
The  commission  man  furnishes  the  seed 
and  fertilizer  and  takes  the  crop.  At  the 
end  of  the  season  he  deducts  his  price  for 
the  seed  and  for  the  fertilizer  and  10  per 
cent,  for  selling  the  crop,  then  he  gives 
the  farmer  all  that  is  left.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  under  these  circumstances  that 
there  is  seldom  much  left,  and  very  often 
the  farmer  ends  the  season  in  debt  to  the 
commission  man.  Of  course  the  farmer 
pays  interest  upon  this  debt. 

Will  some  one  with  a  head  for  figures 
please  tell  us  how  many  ends  of  the  com¬ 
mission  man’s  dollar  are  drawing  interest? 
Interest  on  fertilizer  loan,  and  interest 
on  seed  loan,  both  at  inflated  prices,  be¬ 
sides  which  the  commission  man  buys  at 
his  own  prices  and  deducts  10  per  cent. 
True,  if  one  does  not  care  to  receive  his 
supplies  in  this  way,  or  if  one  becomes 
overcome  with  the  desire  for  cash,  one 
can  borrow  real  money — from  the  com¬ 
mission  man.  of  course.  Recent  laws 
have  put  a  stop  to  loaning  money  at  the 
excessive  rate  once  so  freely  advertised  in 
Maryland,  so  it  is  now  possible  to  borrow 
even  from  a  commission  man  at  6  per 
cent,  in  the  following  way  :  The  farmer 
borrows,  say,  .$500  the  first  of  July  for 
12  months.  lie  pays  interest  from  that 
time  until  December  30,  upon  which  date, 
and  not  before,  he  receives  his  $500.  He 
then  has  the  use  of  it  for  the  following 
six  months  at  six  per  cent.,  having  in 
reality  paid  interest  at  the  rate  of  12  per 
cent.  Looking  these  figures  over  makes 
the  35-cent  dollar  look  big. 

HAY  NS  WORTH  BALDltEY. 


SOUTHWESTERN  FARM  NOTES. 

Cream  for  Creamery  Sharks. — Th 
dairy  industry  has  enjoyed  a  health; 
growth  in  the  Southwest  during  the  pas 
lew  years,  and  this  has  given  numerou 
smooth-tongued  creamery  promoters  ai 
opportunity  to  lob  the  farmer  of  thou 
sands  of  dollars  by  selling  them  a  cream 
ery  plant  valued  at  $1,000  or  $1,500  fo 
four  or  five  times  that  much.  A  fev 
years  ago  one  of  these  gentry  persuade* 
a  community,  despite  the  warnings  o 
State  Agricultural  College,  to  pa; 
$0,500  for  a  plant,  the  true  value  o 
which  was  about  $2,000.  This,  too 
where  the  dairy  industry  was  in  sued 
an  undeveloped  condition  that  not  mor< 
than  100  pounds  of  butter  fat  could  hi 
secured  weekly.  Fortunately  this  projec 
was  backed  by  men  who  could  afford  t< 
l"w‘  the  money ;  consequently  they  kep 
the  plant  going  until  it  was  leased  by  : 
l>ig  creamery  company  as  a  feeder  fo; 

maiu  plant.  Owing  to  this  fact  n< 
t'teat  amount  of  damage  was  done  tin 
' industry  iu  this  section,  but  vet'; 
otten  such  swindles  work  great  da  mag* 
to  tuture  development. 

A  Two-Oent  Dollar. — The  cabbage 
glowers  of  Southwest  Texas  have,  dur 
iht  past  1\  inter,  been  undergoinj 
an  experience  that  would  make  The  R 
„’’s,  SS-cent  dollar  look  like  “eas; 
m°Uey-  These  growers  put  their  cab 


bage  on  the  market  in  the  Winter,  hence 
they  usually  have  no  competition  from 
other  section ;  but  this  year  part  of  a 
heavy  Western  crop  was  carried  over 
in  storage,  and  Southwestern  growers 
sold  many  carloads  at  $2  and  $4  per 
ton — scant  pay  for  the  mere  labor  of 
harvesting  and  loading.  At  the  same 
time  cabbage  was  retailing  in  Dallas,  a 
few  hundred  miles  away,  for  five  cents  a 
pound. 

Protecting  Seed  Corn. — On  page  712 
a  reader  inquires  for  information  con¬ 
cerning  a  repel  la  nt  for  seed  corn  to 
prevent  subsequent  damage  by  birds. 
Coal  tar  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best 
substances  for  this  purpose.  To  apply 
it  place  a  moderate  quantity  of  corn  in 
a  bucket  or  similar  vessel,  dip  a  corncob 
about  two  inches  deep  in  the  tar  and 
stir  through  the  corn.  Shake  up  occa¬ 
sionally  and  keep  stirring  until  each 
grain  is  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of 
tar.  This  will  not  injure  the  geminating 
qualities  of  the  corn,  but  it  will  not 
drop  freely  when  planting  unless  a  few 
drops  of  kerosene  are  used  on  the  drill 
plate  occasionally.  Maurice  floyd. 

Texas. 


CO-OPERATIVE  SELLING  IN  THE  OZARKS 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  fruit 
growers  of  the  Ozark  Hills  region  are 
members  of  some  association.  The  idea 
of  co-operative  selling  of  fruits,  especially 
berries,  has  grown  very  rapidly  within 
the  last  10  years.  The  growing  of  straw¬ 
berries  as  a  market  crop  has  assumed 
mammoth  proportions  in  portions  of  some 
half  dozen  or  more  of  the  West  Central 
States,  and  the  problem  of  getting  this 
vast  quantity  of  fruit  to  the  consumer 
was  a  grave  one.  Far-sighted  business 
men  among  the  growers  realized  years 
ago  that  shipping  in  car  lots  was  the  so¬ 
lution  of  this  problem.  This  of  course 
necessitated  organization.  Few  growers 
could  plant  a  sufficient  acreage  to  load 
a  car  alone,  hence  many  small  associa¬ 
tions  were  formed,  the  combined-  acreage 
of  which  would  load  from  one  to  20  or  30 
cars  in  a  day.  Many  of  these  small  as¬ 
sociations  are  tributary  to  one  great  cen¬ 
tral  body,  the  “Ozark  Fruit  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation.”  or  O.  F.  G.,  as  it  is  called  for 
short.  This  organization,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Monette,  Mo.,  now  handles  and 
distributes  more  than  half  of  the  fruit 
grown  in  southern  Missouri  and  western 
Arkansas,  besides  a  great  part  of  the 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  fruit  crop.  The 
officers  of  this  association,  P.  A.  Rodgers 
of  Gravette,  Ark.,  and  W.  F.  Stroud  of 
Monette,  Mo.,  find  the  markets,  confer 
with  the  various  sub-associations  daily, 
order  each  car  to  the  city  needing  it,  and 
have  the  entire  management  of  the  sale 
or  consignment  of  each  car.  The  O.  F.  G. 
stands  behind  each  shipment  of  fruit, 
guaranteeing  the  sale,  and  pushing  claims 
for  losses  and  damages.  For  this  service 
and  risk  an  assessment  of  three  per  cent, 
is  levied  upon  the  receipts.  The  sub- 
associations  also  levy  about  three  per 
cent,  for  local  expenses,  which  together 
with  the  three  per  cent,  to  the  O.  F.  G. 
makes  an  average  of  about  10  cents  per 
crate  to  each  grower.  This  in  contrast 
with  50  cents  per  crate,  the  expense  of 
express  shipment,  seems  very  moderate. 

In  addition  to  the  O.  F.  G.  many  inde¬ 
pendent  associations  are  in  operation  in 
the  larger  cities.  Neosho.  Anderson, 
Monette  and  Pierce  City,  Mo.,  and  a 
number  of  cities  in  Arkansas  have  strong 
associations,  and  have  shipped  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  many  hundreds  of  cars.  The 
berry  crop  was  smaller  than  generally 
anticipated,  with  prices  somewhat  better 
than  those  of  last  year.  A  violent  hail¬ 
storm  laid  waste  crops  in  portions  of 
four  or  five  counties  of  South  Missouri, 
cutting  down  the  berry  output  a  good 
many  carloads.  Damage  to  crops,  fruit 
and  buildings  was  probably  in  excess  of 
$100.000 — perhaps  $200,000.  The  peach 
crop  is  immense  iu  the  Koshkonong  dis¬ 
trict.  and  in  some  parts  of  Oklahoma  and 
Arkansas,  while  in  many  other  peach  dis¬ 
tricts  of  these  States  it  is  a  failure. 

Christian  Co.,  Mo.  w.  c. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Summer  meeting  of  the  Virginia  State 
Horticultural  Society,  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Charlottesville,  July  1(5. 

Sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
Canadian  Horticultural  Association  will 
be  held  at  Peterboro,  Out.,  in  August. 

New  York  State  Fair  and  Grand  Cir¬ 
cuit  Meeting,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  September 

Lancaster  Fair,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sep¬ 
tember  30-Oetober  3. 

Vermont  Corn  Show,  Windsor,  Vt., 
November  5-7. 

Third  Indiana  Apple  Show,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  November  5-11. 

Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Maryland  Crop  Improvement  Association, 
Maryland  Dairymen’s  Association,  Mary¬ 
land  Beekeepers'  Association,  and  Fann¬ 
ers’  League,  Baltimore,  November  17-22. 

Summer  meeting  N.  Y.  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  will  be  held  at 
Olcott  Beach,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  date 
to  be  named  later. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

DOMESTIC. — The  Pennsylvania  Sen¬ 
ate  passed  the  State  wide  direct  primary 
and  party  enrolment  bills  June  4,  both 
with  amendments  that  will  necessitate 
their  going  back  to  the  House  for  con¬ 
currence.  The  primary  bill  abolishes 
State  and  county  conventions  and  re¬ 
quires  all  nominations  for  State  and 
local  offices  to  be  made  at  the  primaries. 
It  does  away  with  nomination  by  peti¬ 
tion  after  th<>  primaries.  The  enrolment 
bill  requires  the  voter  at  registration  time 
to  designate  the  party  whose  ticket  he 
wishes  to  vote  at  the  subsequent  prim¬ 
aries. 

After  deliberating  for  IS  hours  the  jury 
which  heard  the  dynamite  conspiracy  case 
at  Boston  acquitted  June  7,  President  W. 
M.  Wood  of  the  American  Woolen  Com¬ 
pany,  reported  a  disagreement  as  regards 
Frederick  E.  Atteaux,  president  of  the 
Atteaux  Mill  Supply  Company,  and 
found  Dennis  J.  Collins,  a  Cambridge 
dog  fancier,  guilty  on  two  of  the  six 
counts  in  the  indictment.  Collins  con¬ 
fessed  on  the  witness  stand  that  he  car¬ 
ried  the  explosive  to  Lawrence  and  aided 
John  .T.  Breen  to  “plant”  it  in  the  places 
where  it  was  discovered  by  the  police  on 
January  20,  1912.  He  said  he  did  not 
know  what  the  stuff  was. 

June  6  a  Paterson.  N.  J..  judge  sen¬ 
tenced  Alexander  Scott,  editor  of  a 
Socialist  paper  which  had  endorsed  the 
cause  of  the  silk  strikers,  to  an  indeter¬ 
minate  sentence  of  one  to  15  years,  and 
a  fine  of  $250.  This  sentence  was  im¬ 
posed  despite  the  fact  that  the  jury 
which  convicted  him  on  a  charge  of  com¬ 
mitting  a  high  misdemeanor  described  in 
the  indictment  as  inciting  “hostility  to 
government,”  accompanied  its  verdict 
with  a  recommendation  to  the  court  for 
mercy.  The  maximum  sentence  under 
the  statute  is  fifteen  years  in  jail  and 
$2,000  hue. 

An  indictment  charging  a  combination 
in  restraint  of  trade  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  law  was  found  June  7  against 
President  John  P.  White  and  national 
district  officials  of  the  Lmited  Mine 
Workers  by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  at 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  There  are  four 
counts.  One  charges  a  general  conspiracy 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  all  miners 
in  West  Virginia  to  become  members  of 
the  union.  The  second  and  third  recite 
that  40,000,000  tons  a  year  are  produced 
in  West  Virginia,  of  which  15  per  cent, 
is  consumed  in  the  State,  the  rest  being 
shipped  to  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
other  competitive  territory.  The  fourth 
count  charges  that  the  objects  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  mine  workers’  organization 
is  to  establish  a  monopoly  of  mining 
labor  and  to  fix  wages  in  West  Virginia 
high  enough  to  lessen  and  restrict  com¬ 
petition.  Conspiracy  with  coal  operators 
in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana  and  Illi¬ 
nois  to  carry  out  these  objects  and  to 
give  them  a  complete  monopoly  of  the 
aforesaid  markets  is  charged. 

Damage  estimated  at  $360,000  was 
caused  by  fire  which  started  in  the  fac¬ 
tory  of  the  Columbia  Paper  Bag  Com¬ 
pany.  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  June  S, 
and  spread  to  several  adjoining  buildings. 
The  explosion  of  a  tank  of  turpentine 
in  the  Pratt  &  Lambert  varnish  works 
placed  fifteen  firemen  in  imminent  peril. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  fourth 
general  assembly  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  was  opened  at 
Rome  on  May  6,  by  the  Marquis  Rafaele 
Capelli,  the  president.  The  following 
questions  were  among  those  discussed : 
Protection  of  birds ;  measures  taken  by 
the  governments  of  the  subscribing  coun¬ 
tries ;  agricultural  statistics;  statistics 
on  fertilizers ;  meteorologic  service ;  pro¬ 
gram  of  an  international  organization  of 
agricultural  meteorology ;  diseases  of 
plants;  questions  regarding  international 
collaboration  in  the  fight  against  these 
diseases ;  eventual  extension  of  the  inter¬ 
national  convention  against  the  phyl¬ 
loxera  and  fight  against  other  plant  dis¬ 
eases;  economic  and  social  institutions; 
inquiries  into  insurance  against  hail; 
statistics  on  agricultural  co-operation. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Huston  has 
suspended  pending  further  investigation 
•T.  Warren  Smith,  professor  of  meteor¬ 
ology.  Columbus,  Ohio;  Henry  B.  Hersey, 
general  inspector,  Milwaukee;  Rosswitte 
E.  Pollock,  section  director,  Trenton,  N. 
J..  and  Norman  P.  Conger,  general  in¬ 
spector,  Detroit.  Thirty-nine  men  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Weather  Bureau  have 
been  disciplined  either  by  deposition,  de¬ 
motion  or  suspension,  as  a  result  of  al¬ 
leged  political  activity  in  the  interests  of 
W.  L.  Moore,  late  head  of  the  Bureau. 

WASHINGTON.— Ratification  of  the 
renewed  arbitration  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  was  prevented  June  4  after  iden¬ 
tical  treaties  with  two  other  countries 
had  been  ratified  without  any  objection 
being  raised.  Senator  Chamberlain  of 
<  >regou,  responsible  for  the  successful 
blocking  of  the  attempt  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  said  frankly  he  based  his  op¬ 
position  ou  the  fact  that  ratification 
of  the  treaty  would  obligate  the  United 
States  to  arbitrate  the  Panama  Canal 
tolls  controversy  with  Great  Britain. 
The  British  arbitration  treaty  expired  by 
limitation  June  3.  The  two  Governments 
agreed  to  its  renewal  for  another  period 
of  five  years  and  the  Senate  Committee 
ou  Foreign  Relations  brought  iu  a  re¬ 
port  recommending  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  as  well  as  of  identical  treaties 
with  Italy  and  Spain.  The  Senate  in 
executive  session  agreed  to  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  treaties  with  Spain  and  Italy, 


but  when  a  vote  on  the  British  treaty 
was  proposed  Senator  Chamberlain  ob¬ 
jected.  The  Senate,  desiring  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  affronting  Great 
Britain,  thereupon  withdrew  the  ratifi¬ 
cations  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  trea¬ 
ties. 


GOVERNMENT  CROP  REPORT. 

General  crop  conditions  on  June  1 
averaged  for  the  United  States  0.5  per 
cent,  lower  than  on  same  date  last  year. 
Conditions  are  somewhat  below  average 
in  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  except 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  Mississippi,  and  above  average 
conditions  west  of  the  Mississippi,  except 
in  North  Dakota.  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Montana,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah, 
Idaho  and  California. 

The  condition  of  various  crops  com¬ 
pared  with  their  average  condition  (not 
normal)  on  June  1  was  as  follows: 

Raspberries,  105 ;  blackberries,  104 ; 
Winter  wheat,  103.5;  Alfalfa,  102.5; 
apples,  101.5 ;  rye,  101.3  ;  cabbage,  100.6 ; 
clover,  100.5 ;  Lima  beans,  100.4 ;  onions, 
100.1 ;  hay,  100.1 ;  Spring  wheat,  99.7 ; 
pasture,  99.7 ;  watermelons,  99.5 ;  cot¬ 
ton,  99.0 ;  sugar  beets,  99 ;  oats,  98.4 ; 
barley,  96.2;  peaches.  95.2;  pears,  89.9. 

The  following  details  of  acreage  and 
prices  on  dates  named  and  given  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics: 


Acreage,  1013. 

Condition,  June  1. 

Crop.  Acres. 

1913. 

1912- 

Spring  Wheat _  1S.C03.000 

93.5 

95.8 

Winter  wheat. .  . .  30,938.000 

83.5 

74.3 

All  wheat .  49.001,000 

87.2 

83.3 

Oats  .  38.341,000 

87.0 

91.1 

Barley  .  7,255,000 

87.1 

91.1 

Rye  . 

90.9 

87.7 

Hay  . 

87.5 

89.8 

Pastures  . 

89.2 

93.7 

June  1, 

June  1, 

1913. 

1912. 

Corn,  per  bushel . 

00.  G 

82.5 

Wheat,  per  bushel . . 

S2.7 

$1.02.8 

Oats,  per  bushel . 

36.0 

55.3 

Barley,  per  bushel . 

52.7 

91.1 

Rye.  per  bushel . 

G4.1 

86.1 

Buckwheat,  per  bushel . 

70.8 

84.8 

Flaxseed,  per  bushel . SI. 15.8 

2.05.0 

Potatoes,  per  bushel . 

55.2 

1.19.7 

Cottou.  per  pound . 

11.5 

11.0 

Butter,  per  pound . 

25.5 

24.8 

Chickens,  per  pound . 

12.0 

11.1 

Eggs,  per  dozen . 

16.9 

16.7 

Hay  per  ton .  11.30.0 

17.54.0 

May  15, 

May  15, 

1913. 

1912. 

Hogs,  per  100  pounds . S 

7.45 

5  6.79 

Beef  cattle,  per  100  pounds 

6.01 

5.36 

Veal  calves,  per  100  pounds 

7.17 

6.23 

Sheep,  per  100  pounds.... 

4.91 

4.74 

Lambs,  per  100  pounds... 

6.66 

6.16 

Milch  cows,  each .  54.80 

45.63 

Horses,  each  .  145.00 

144.00 

Cabbage,  per  100  pounds.. 

1.58 

2.98 

Apples,  per  bushel . 

.94 

1.29 

Beans,  per  bushel . 

2.18 

2.52 

Onions,  per  bushel . 

.87 

1.77 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  bushel 

.93 

1.19 

Clover  seed,  per  bushel...  10.74 

12.53 

Timothy  seed,  per  bushel. 

1.76 

7.16 

Alfalfa  seed,  per  bushel.. 

8.21 

Wool  (unwashed),  pound.. 

.163 

.178 

Peanuts,  per  pound . 

.047 

.049 

Maple  sugar,  per  pound. . 

.123 

.116 

Maple  syrup,  per  gallon.. 

1.081 

1.088 

Broom  corn,  per  ton .  53.00 

83.00 

June  12.  In  the  north-central  part  of 
Columbia  County  all  crops,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  rye,  are  backward  and  not  at 
all  promising.  Apples,  perhaps,  will  be 
the  most  disappointing,  though  earlier  in 
the  season  the  prospect  was  very  flat¬ 
tering.  The  recent  frosts  have  materially 
affected  all  garden  truck.  Pasture  is 
very  poor,  owing  to  an  excessive  dry 
spell.  The  grass  is  not  growing  as  it 
should.  Excepting  wool  and  sheep,  prices 
generally  speaking,  are  not  satisfactory. 
No  sale  for  hay  locally,  and  only  $12  per 
ton  in  car  lots  at  Ghent,  which  is  about 
midway  between  New  York  and  Boston. 

Ghent,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  a. 

Hay  is  selling  at  $10  per  ton;  oats,  45; 
potatoes.  35;  eggs,  20  cents  per  dozen; 
cheese,  14 ;  butter,  33 ;  beef,  live  weight, 
$5.50  per  hundred;  dressed,  $7.50;  veal, 
live.  $9  ;  dressed,  $11 ;  pork,  live  weight, 
$7  per  hundred ;  dressed,  $10.  Oats  are 
doing  well  here,  and  corn  is  up  about 
three  to  four  inches.  The  farmers  are 
just  planting  potatoes.  Grass  is  coming 
on  well.  The  farmers  think  there  will 
be  a  large  amount  of  fruit,  as  the  hard 
frosts  did  not  do  the  damage  that  they 
thought  it  would.  l.  a.  y. 

Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

The  fruit  crop  in  this  section  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  failure.  e.  b.  j. 

Mason  Co.,  W.  Va. 

June  9.  A  heavy  freeze  May  20  in¬ 
jured  the  apple  and  peach  crop  in  this 
part  of  Ontario  County.  Baldwin  apples 
are  a  light  crop  owing  to  the  overbearing 
of  the  trees  in  1912.  Greening.  Spy  and 
King  in  orchards  where  the  air  drainage 
is  good,  escaped  the  freeze  and  show  up 
well.  Pears  seem  to  be  a  good  crop. 
Plums  and  peaches  below  the  average. 
Strawberries  badly  injured.  Raspberries 
and  blackberries  in  full  bloom  and  the 
mercury  at  32  degrees  last  evening  and 
the  prospect  of  another  freeze  to-night. 
Cherries,  half  a  crop.  f.  n.  a. 

lloneoye,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  potato  growing  section.  Grass 
is  good  on  the  lowlands,  but  the  frost  and 
dry  weather  have  hurt  the  grass  on  the 
hill  farms.  Oats  looking  good.  Wheat 
aud  rye  good  on  the  average.  There 
seems  to  be  a  light  crop  of  apples. 
Farmers  are  behind  in  their  work :  help 
ou  the  farm  is  scarce.  A  good  man  can 
got  $28  to  $30  a  month  and  board.  There 
will  be  about  the  same  acreage  of  pota¬ 
toes  planted  as  last  year.  Potatoes  are 
worth  75  cents  per  bushel ;  eggs.  20  cents 
per  dozen ;  butter,  from  23  to  25  cents 
for  good  dairy.  s.  A.  L. 

Avoca,  N.  Y. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 

THE  LONG  DAY  CLOSES. 

No  star  is  o’er  the  lake 
Its  pale  watch  keeping; 

The  moon  is  half  awake 

Through  gray  mist  creeping. 

The  last  red  leaves  fall  round 
The  porch  of  roses ; 

The  clock  hath  ceased  to  sound, 

The  long  day  closes. 

Sit  by  the  silent  hearth 
In  calm  endeavor 

To  count  the  sounds  of  mirth 
Now  dumb  forever. 

Heed  not  how  hope  believes 
And  fate  disposes : 

Shadow  is  round  the  eaves, 

The  long  day  closes. 

The  lighted  windows  dim 
Are  fading  slowly ; 

The  fire  that  was  so  trim 
Now  quivers  lowly. 

Go  to  the  dreamless  bed 
Where  grief  reposes; 

Thy  book  of  toil  is  read, 

The  long  day  closes. 

— Henry  F.  Chorley. 

% 

Very  nice  pancakes,  which  are  lighter 
and  more  digestible  than  ordinary  wheat 
cakes,  have  for  their  basis  dry  bread, 
ground  very  fine  in  tbe  meat  grinder. 
The  dry  bread  is  used  in  place  of  flour, 
and  the  pancakes  are  made  just  the  like 
ordinary  wheat  cakes  apart  from  this. 

* 

Tar  and  asphalt  are  two  abominable 
stains  children  are  very  likely  to  get  on 
their  clothes  on  a  Summer  excursion. 
Soap  and  water  will  not  remove  them ; 
indeed,  washing  in  soapsuds  “sets”  as¬ 
phalt  stains  hard.  Rub  tar  stains  with 
soft  unsalted  grease,  let  alone  for  awhile, 
then  wash  in  gasoline  or  hot  suds.  Wet 
asphalt  thoroughly  with  kerosene,  let 
stand  for  a  time,  then  wash  in  turpentine 
or  alcohol. 

£ 

Rather  an  odd  item  of  news  was  the 
recent  announcement  that  the  Teddy  Bear 
Makers’  Union  had  ordered  a  strike  in 
that  industry.  Several  thousand  makers 
of  Teddy  bears  were  to  go  out  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  demand  for  higher  wages  and  more 
sanitary  shops.  The  organizer  of  the 
United  Hebrew  Trades  regretted  that 
they  must  make  thousands  of  children 
unhappy  by  a  famine  in  Teddy  bears,  but 
the  conditions  of  the  trade  demanded  re¬ 
dress.  * 

Ciierry  shortcake  will  soon  be  in  sea¬ 
son.  Stone  the  cherries  and  sprinkle 
them  generously  with  granulated  sugar 
and  let  them  stand  for  at  least  two  hours 
before  serving.  Make  the  cake  of  one 
pint  of  flour,  measured  before  sifting, 
one  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  one-fourth  of  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  one  teacupful  of  milk.  Mix  the 
other  dry  ingredients  with  the  flour  and 
rub  through  a  sieve,  rub  the  butter  into 
the  mixture  and  add  the  flour ;  butter 
two  tin  pie  plates,  spread  the  mixture  in 
them  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  from  18 
to  20  minutes;  butter  the  cakes  and  put 
a  thick  layer  of  cherries  between  them 
and  put  the  cherries  on  top  and  pour  the 
juie'e  over  the  cake. 

* 

The  office  of  Experiment  Stations  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recently  issued  Bulletin  No.  255,  “Edu¬ 
cational  Contests  in  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics.”  This  is  intended  for 
use  in  farmers’  institute  and  agricul¬ 
tural  extension  work,  but  it  will  be  very 
helpful  to  Granges  and  local  societies,  as 
it  gives  exact  rules  for  governing  a  va¬ 
riety  of  crop  and  other  contests — even 
farm  planning  and  weed  and  insect  col¬ 
lections.  The  household  contests  include 
sewing,  cooking,  decoration,  furnishing 
and  home  interior  planning,  and  even  the 
putting  up  of  a  school  lunch.  Copies  of 
this  useful  bulletin  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  O.,  price  five  cents  in  coin.  Do  not 
send  stamps  for  any  publication  issued 
by  the  National  Government,  as  all  their 
matter  is  franked. 

* 

Years  ago  a  witty  woman  asserted 
that  in  studying  American  history  she 
gave  her  deepest  sympathies  to  the  Pil¬ 
grim  mothers,  because  they  had  to  stand 
all  the  Pilgrim  fathers  did,  and  the  Pil¬ 
grim  fathers,  too !  Isn’t  it  possible  that 
the  farm  woman  who  is  blamed  or  criti¬ 


cized  for  encouraging  her  daughters  to 
leave-  the  farm  may  be  in  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion?  The  average  farm,  under  the  best 
conditions,  means  plenty  of  hard  work 
for  the  housekeeper.  If  the  home  asso¬ 
ciations  are  pleasant — if  it  is  a  place 
where  affection  and  a  congenial  commu¬ 
nity  of  interests  are  the  ruling  factors — 
the  hard  work  is  lightened  by  the  spirit 
that  pervades  it.  If.  on  the  contrary, 
the  home  life  is  a  monotonous  round  of 
toil,  its  gray  bleak  outlook  unrelieved 
from  day  to  day,  and  further  embittered 
by  harshness  or  lack  of  sympathy,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  its  advantages  are  not 
apparent.  The  uplift  of  any  occupation 
or  condition  of  life  means,  first  of  all, 
the  uplift  of  the  human  material  com¬ 
posing  it. 

Two  Cherry  Puddings. 

Cherry  Roly-poly. — Into  one  pint  of 
flour  mix  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
three  level  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  pow¬ 
der  ;  rub  in  one  tablespoonful  of  butter 
and  add  enough  milk  to  make  a  stiff 
dough.  Toss  out  on  a  floured  board  and 
roll  out  half  an  inch  thick  and  in  rectan¬ 
gular  shape.  Have  ready  some  cherries 
stoned  and  well  drained ;  lay  them  on  the 
surface,  pressing  them  slightly  into  the 
dough.  Dredge  with  flour  and  roll  over 
into  a  loose  roll.  Pinch  the  ends  to¬ 
gether  and  wrap  in  a  cloth ;  lay  it  in  a 
steamer  and  steam  about  an  hour.  Make 
a  sauce  of  the  juice  of  the  cherries  and 
as  much  water;  add  sugar  to  taste;  let 
the  mixture  boil ;  thicken  it  with  corn¬ 
starch  ;  stir  in  one  heaping  tablespoonful 
of  butter  and  serve  at  once. 

Cherry  Puff  Pudding. — Mix  well  one 
pint  of  flour,  one  and  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  baking  powder,  with  enough  milk 
for  a  soft  batter.  Put  into  well-greased 
cups  alternate  spoonfuls  of  batter,  with 
layers  of  stoned  cherries.  Steam  20  min¬ 
utes.  Serve  with  hot,  foamy  sauce  made 
as  follows :  Half  a  cup  of  butter,  one 
cup  of  powdered  sugar,  one  teaspoonful 
of  vanilla  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cherry 
or  fruit  juice.  One-fourth  cup  of  boiling 
water,  white  of  one  egg  beaten  to  a 
foam.  Cream  the  butter  and  sugar  and 
add  vanilla  and  juice.  Just  before  serv¬ 
ing  add  the  boiling  water,  stir  well,  then 
add  the  egg  and  beat  till  foamy. 

Three  Raspberry  Desserts. 

Raspberry  Cream. — Press  one  quart  of 
red  raspberries  through  a  sieve  and  add 
to  the  pulp  one  cup  of  sugar.  Soak  two 
tablespoons  of  gelatin  in  half  a  cup  of 
water  until  soft.  Whip  one  pint  of  thick 
cream  to  a  solid  froth.  Pour  half  a  cup 
of  boiling  water  over  the  gelatin  and 
when  it  is  dissolved  add  it  to  the  berry 
pulp.  Set  it  in  a  pan  of  ice  water  and 
stir  until  it  begins  to  thicken  ;  then  fold 
in  the  whipped  cream,  turn  it  into  a 
fancy  border  mold  and  set  on  ice  until 
firm.  When  serving,  heap  fine,  red  rasp¬ 
berries  in  the  center,  or  if  another  shaped 
mold  is  used,  around  the  base. 

Raspberry  Cobbler. — Sift  two  cups  of 
flour  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder  and  one-lialf  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Rub  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter.  Add 
one  beaten  egg  to  one  small  cupful  of  milk 
and  mix  into  a  soft  crust.  Line  the  sides 
of  a  deep  baking  pan.  Mix  three  pints 
of  raspberries  and  currants  with  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  sugar  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour.  Cover  with  a  top  crust  and  bake. 
Serve  warm  with  cubes  of  cheese. 

Raspberry  Jelly. — Two  tablespoonfuls 
of  granulated  gelatin,  put  to  soak  in  one 
cupful  of  cold  water;  in  half  an  hour  add 
one  cupful  of  boiling  water,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  lemon  juice  and  when  gelatin  is  per¬ 
fectly  dissolved  one  tumbler  of  raspberry 
jelly.  Keep  warm  and  stir  until  all  is 
completely  blended,  then  turn  into  a  mold, 
which  has  been  wet  with  cold  water  and 
set  directly  on  the  ice  as  soon  as  the 
mixture  cools.  This  jelly  is  very  pretty 
molded  as  a  border,  turned  out  just  be¬ 
fore  serving  and  filled  in  the  center  with 
ice  cold,  sweetened  whipped  cream,  fla¬ 
vored  with  vanilla. 

Date  Jelly. — Pour  a  cup  of  cold  water 
over  one-half  box  of  gelatin  and  allow 
it  to  stand  10  minutes.  Squeeze  the 
juice  of  two  lemons  over  two  cups  of 
brown  sugar.  Add  the  cold  water  with 
gelatin  and  then  two  and  a  half  cups  of 
boiling  water.  Boil  up  with  the  rinds 
of  the  lemons,  strain  and  put  in  mold. 
While  the  jelly  is  still  hot  drop  into  it 
half  a  pound  of  dates  that  have  been 
washed  and  stoned.  A  little  of  the 
syrup  of  preserved  ginger,  with  three 
or  four  pieces  of  the  ginger  itself, 
chopped,  is  an  addition  to  this  dish. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  patterns  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  TOGO  mannish 
shirt  waist  for  misses  and  small  women, 
16  and  IS  years.  7766  Russian  blouse 
waist,  34  to  40  bust.  7818  semi-princess 


gown,  34  to  42  bust.  7003  six-gored 
skirt  for  misses  and  small  women.  14, 
16  and  18  years.  7784  four-gored  skirt, 
22  to  34  waist. 

The  second  group  includes  7*64  tucked 
blouse,  34  to  42  bust.  7880  fancy  blouse, 
closing  in  back,  34  to  40  bust.  7S71A 


semi-princess  gown,  34  to  42  bust.  7858 
two-piece  tucked  skirt.  22  to  30  waist. 
7882  four-piece  draped  skirt,  22  to  32 
waist.  Price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

A  Form  of  Farm  Economics  :  The 
Farm-wife’s  Playtime. 

It  may  seem  that  because  I  dare  to  as¬ 
sociate  the  words  “farm-wife”  and  “play¬ 
time”  I  do  not  take  my  part  in  life  seri¬ 
ously,  or  that  1  belong  to  the  very  pros¬ 
perous  farming  class.  Rather,  I  am  of 
the  hard-working  class,  and  really  think 
I  have,  in  the  past,  taken  my  life  much 
too  seriously.  My  neighbors  would  tell 
you  that  I  attend  to  my  work,  but  they 
could  not  tell  you  how  hard  the  learning 
has  been,  for  I  have  striven  to  overcome 
the  prejudice  in  our  community  against 
the  town  girl  as  a  farmer’s  wife.  That 
is  quite  a  task  when  inexperience  con¬ 
stantly  reminds  one  that  there  is  some 
foundation  for  the  mistrust. 

I  settled  down  to  this  life  and  learned 
to  love  it.  The  compensations  are  so 
many  and  so  varied.  For  10  years  I  did 
not  take  a  real  pleasure  trip  away  from 
home.  1  went  shopping  and  calling,  but 
home  and  its  work  were  usually  on  my 
mind.  I  saw  women  on  farms  about  me 
doing  likewise.  We  shook  our  heads  if 


.Tune  21, 

Farmer  Blank  spoke  of  sending  his  tired 
wife  to  the  seashore  for  a  week ;  consid¬ 
ered  him  a  little  boastful.  Under  my 
self-constituted  regime,  I  began  to  real¬ 
ize  that  I  was  losing  my  enthusiasm,  was 
not  growing  tired  of  my  work,  but  of  my¬ 
self.  I  argued  that  others  must  be  much 
better  managers  than  I,  to  accomplish  so 
much  more.  I  disapproved  of  myself  and 
trifles  worried  me.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
members  of  my  household  were  noticing 
and  suffering  from  my  impatience  and 
irritability. 

About  this  time  an  odd  thing  occurred. 
I  \va$  summoned  some  distance  from 
home  to  attend  a  funeral,  was  absent 
three  days  and  returned  refreshed  and 
enlivened !  I  had  not  expected  even  to 
be  calm.  It  slowly  penetrated  my  con¬ 
sciousness  that  my  rested  body  was  re¬ 
paying  me  by  giving  me  a  saner  view. 
That  made  me  think  further  and  i  de¬ 
cided  that  most  of  my  sins  of  omission 
and  commission  had  resulted  from  a 
body’s  being  taxed,  day  after  day,  on  and 
on,  in  the  same  manner.  I  even  sug¬ 
gested  to  myself  that  perhaps  I  was  not 
naturally  an  ill-natured  woman,  and  that 
the  frequent  rebukes  to  the  children  had 
been  given  because  I  had  been  too  tired 
to  understand  them.  The  play-emotions 
within  me  that  had  been  all  but  swal¬ 
lowed  up  were  now  protesting  most  vig¬ 
orously  for  recognition.  The  forces  of 
the  opposition  came  clamoring  forth  with 
the  time-worn  arguments: 

“There  is  so  much  to  do,  how  can  you 
leave?”  and  I  answered:  “We’ll  see.” 
“The  neighbors  will  think  you  are  not  a 
good  farm-wife,”  and  I  knew  that  would 
need  a  brave  defender.  However,  I  re¬ 
solved  that  I  would  no  longer  be  a  mental 
coward  in  this  matter  of  a  busy  woman’s 
play-time.  I  would  advocate  it  at  every 
turn  of  the  road. 

You  may  think  that  I  made  sudden 
plans  for  the  spending  of  some  time  at 
seashore  or  mountain  or  town.  But  the 
plan  that  seemed  most  pleasing  to  me  did 
not  cost  a  cent,  and  was  one  by  which 
the  children  could  be  with  me  and  my 
home  not  far  or  long  away.  It  was  sim¬ 
ply  that  on  one  day  of  each  week  during 
the  pleasant  weather  I  arranged  my  work 
so  that  from  10  till  four  I  was  a  free 
woman.  I  set  no  particular  day,  because 
the  weather  was  such  a  factor  in  our 
pleasure,  but  on  one  day  of  each  week 
I  drove  out  with  my  little  ones  and  a  sim¬ 
ple  lunch.  We  had  previously  made  ar¬ 
rangements  to  pick  up  another  brood  and 
we  made  our  way  to  the  day’s  picnic 
ground,  the  choice  of  which  was  quite 
without  previous  planning.  One  day,  in 
a  spirit  of  fun,  we  allowed  the  horse  to 
go  where  he  willed  and  he  took  us  to  the 
creamery  !  Nothing  daunted  were  we,  for 
there  was  a  stream  and  a  hillside  near. 

I  found  that  there  were  trees  in  the 
wood  quite  near  my  home  of  which  I  did 
not  know  the  name,  or  - use  of  the  wood. 
Of  bugs  and  birds  I  knew  only  a  very 
few  and  I  have  since  learned  that  we 
have  150  different  kinds  of  birds  in  this 
community.  Great  country  woman  had 
I  been !  We  heard,  without  trouble, 
operas  by  beautiful  and  gifted  singers,  for 
whose  names  I  was  obliged  to  search 
frantically,  if  I  wished  to  retain  any  de¬ 
gree  of  standing  with  my  followers.  The 
children  soon  learned  to  "begin  where 
they  had  left  off”  with  their  playing,  and 
mother’s  heart  was  made  glad  by  their 
comradeship.  Together  we  fished,  searched 
for  flowers  and  made  willow  whistles.  We 
were  soon  joined  by  other  mothers  and 
children,  and  grew  to  know  each  other 
better  during  that  Summer  than  during 
all  the  previous  years.  Many  a  woman 
decided  that  if  she  were  worth  her  salt 
she  was  worth  that  little  play-time. 

This  seems  a  very  simple  plan  to  be 
writing  about,  but  it  has  meant  so  much 
to  me  and  my  home  that  it  seems  won¬ 
derful  to  me.  It  was  sufficiently  suc¬ 
cessful  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  folk  to  the  group  of  farm-wives  who 
could  play  one  day  each  week  from  l(| 
till  four!  They  may  have  spoken  of  us 
among  themselves  as  being  in  revolt  and 
have  sensed  another  cause  for  the  high 
cost  of  living.  We  were  not  revolting 
against  our  work,  we  were  coming  into 
our  own.  We  knew  that  it  was  not  out 
husbands’  plan  of  living  that  we  had 
been  following  so  meekly,  but  our  own. 
There  had  been  no  cause  for  us  to  demand 
the  time — it  was  a  question  of  managing 
for  it.  And  it  made  for  efficiency,  both 
in  the  managing  and  in  the  realization. 

L.  S. 
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Canning  Fruit  Successfully. 

The  first  step  for  success  in  the  can¬ 
ning  of  fruit  is  to  have  everything  per¬ 
fectly  clean ;  that  is,  to  kill  the  various 
species  of  bacteria  that  promote  mold 
and  fermentation  by  carefully  sterilizing 
the  jars  or  cans,  in  fact,  all  utensils 
used,  and  by  keeping  them  as  sterile 
as  possible  during  the  process.  One  tiny 
germ  of  mold  allowed  to  linger  inside  a 
can  or  on  the  cover  or  rubber  will  be 
quite  likely  to  spoil  the  entire  contents 
later  on. 

The  best  way  to  begin  the  canning 
season  is  to  have  all  cans  and  rubbers  in 
readiness.  Rubber  rings  should  not  be 
used  more  than  one  season,  as  they 
stretch  and  often  become  perforated ;  new 
ones  cost  but  little  and  they  will  repay 
the  small  outlay  in  the  end.  Whether 
new  or  old  cans  are  used  first  wash  them 
in  hot  soapsuds,  carefully  examining  the 
edges  and  covers,  scrubbing  them  thor¬ 
oughly  with  a  stiff  brush ;  then  rinse  in 
clear  water.  Covers,  if  used  before, 
should  be  rubbed  smooth  with  a  little 
sand  soap  and  carefully  dried.  See  that 
each  can  is  supplied  with  a  perfectly  fit¬ 
ting  cover  and  ring.  If  jellies  and  syrups 
are  to  be  made  have  the  glasses  and  bot¬ 
tles  just  as  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  be 
sure  there  are  plenty  of  fresh  corks  and 
sealing  wax  on  hand.  This  will  save  no 
end  of  fuss  and  bother  when  the  actual 
work  begins. 

That  the  fruit  may  not  become  discol¬ 
ored  or  lose  its  delightful  delicate  flavors 
in  the  cooking,  use  aluminum  or  porce¬ 
lain-lined  kettles ;  the  ideal  preserving 
kettle  is  broad  and  rather  shallow.  Cov¬ 
ers,  funnel,  ladle,  colander,  skimmers 
and  basins  should  all  be  either  of  one  or 
the  other  of  these  wares.  .Have  a  long- 
handled  wooden  spoon  for  stirring  at 
hand,  and  a  quart  graduated  measuring 
cup ;  small  scales  are  most  desirable,  al¬ 
though  measurements  can,  of  course,  be 
easily  substituted  for  weights,  one  quart 
equaling  two  pounds.  A  fruit  press  or 
wooden  masher,  a  jelly-bag,  and  an  as¬ 
bestos  mat.  to  prevent  burning  in  case 
of  long  cooking,  are  also  needed  articles. 

While  sugar  may  not  be  altogether 
necessary  for  the  canning  of  fruit,  it  is 
apt  to  keep  its  shape  better  when  cooked 
in  a  syrup  than  in  water.  On  the  other 
hand,  fruit  preserved  without  sugar  re¬ 
tains  its  fresh  flavor  to  a  greater  extent 
than  when  cooked  with  sugar.  Always 
use  the  best  grade  of  granulated  sugar, 
avoid  sugar  which  when  the  syrup  is  boil¬ 
ing  forms  a  bluish  scum  on  the  top. 

Select  perfectly  sound,  not  too  ripe, 
fruit  for  canning ;  in  every  way  it  should 
be  the  very  best  quality,  any  decayed 
spots  no  matter  how  slight  will  often 
produce  fermentation ;  therefore  carefully 
choose,  pick  over,  and  wash  all  fruit  be¬ 
fore  using  it.  An  excellent  way  to  wash 
berries  and  other  small  fruit  is  to  put 
them  in  a  colander  and  pour  cold  water 
over  them,  allowing  them  to  drain  thor¬ 
oughly  before  using. 

Peaches,  pears  or  apples  can  be  kept 
from  discoloring  if  dropped  as  you  pare 
them  into  ice-cold  water,  to  which  a  little 
vinegar  or  lemon  juice  has  been  added. 
Peaches,  plums  or  tomatoes  peel  more 
easily  if  first  immersed  in  boiling  hot 
water,  then  for  a  moment  or  two  in  ice- 
cold  water  and  drained.  All  fruit  should 
be  heated  and  cooked  slowly  that  it  may 
remain  as  nearly  whole  as  possible ;  the 
juice,  too,  will  be  clearer  and  the  flavor 
of  the  fruit  more  fully  retained. 

Ho  not  attempt  to  do  a  large  quantity 
of  fruit  at  any  one  time,  and  do  not  work 
in  a  hot,  stuffy  room  ;  have  your  kitchen 
'veil  ventilated.  If  possible  do  your  pre¬ 
serving  on  cool  days  and  in  the  morning. 
It  is  cooler  on  hot  days  to  cook  the  syrup 
and  fruit  over  a  gas  or  oil  range.  Dress 
comfortably,  and  do  not  allow  other  work 
to  worry  you.  While  canning  and  pre- 
seiving  is  not  as  complicated  as  it  may 
seem  to  some,  yet  care  and  constant 
watchfulness  must  be  exercised  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  very  best  results. 

^  ith  your  fruit  freshly  gathered  and 
ready  to  prepare,  carefully  sterilize  your 
utensils  by  putting  them  in  a  dish  pan  or 
argo  basin  of  hot  water  and  allowing 

1111  to  boil  at  least  20  minutes.  Spread 
:l  ‘‘loan  to'vel  over  one  end  of  the  table 
and  arrange  your  spoons,  knives,  skim- 
IUC  r’  on  this  as  you  remove  them 
lom  the  boiling  water,  then  cover  with 
•uiot  mr  towel  until  you  are  ready  to  use 

•ju.  Next  sterilize  the  cans,  placing 
a<  i  can  on  a  small  block  of  wood  to  pre- 
°nt  craeking ;  surround  with  cold  water, 


and  heat  slowly  to  the  boiling  point,  then 
boil  from  20  to  30  minutes;  when  suffi¬ 
ciently  sterilized  pull  the  pan  to  the 
back  of  the  range  and  let  them  remain  in 
the  hot  water  until  needed. 

When  canning  with  sugar  have  the 
fruit  you  are  to  use  at  one  time  ready 
before  beginning  so  as  to  give  your  un¬ 
divided  attention  to  the  cooking.  In  mak¬ 
ing  the  syrup  the  usual  proportion  is  one 
pound  of  sugar  to  every  four  pounds  of 
fruit,  and  a  pint  of  water  to  each  pound 
of  sugar,  this,  of  course,  may  be  varied 
according  to  taste  or  the  acidity  of  the 
fruit.  Boil  the  sugar  and  water  10  min¬ 
utes  ;  skim  if  necessary,  then  put  just 
enough  fruit  into  the  boiling  syrup  at  a 
time  to  fill  two  or  three  cans,  that  the 
last  may  not  be  overcooked,  count  time 
for  cooking  the  fruit  from  the  moment 
the  boiling  begins  again. 

Just  before  the  fruit  is  ready  for  the 
cans,  wring  two  soft  towels  out  of  tepid 
water,  not  too  dry,  and  fold  one  into  sev¬ 
eral  thicknesses,  and  lay  in  the  bottom 
of  a  basin.  Remove  a  can  from  the  hot 
water  and  place  it  on  the  folded  towel, 
then  wrap  the  second  towel  around  it, 
well  up  to  the  top.  Adjust  the  sterilized 
funnel  and  proceed  to  fill  with  the  fruit ; 
just  here  it  is  necessary  to  work  quickly. 
When  the  can  is  full,  slip  the  handle  of 
a  heated  silver  fork  around  the  inside  of 
the  can  and  lightly  through  the  contents, 
thus  allowing  the  air  to  escape  and  the 
fruit  to  settle ;  add  a  little  more  of  the 
hot  syrup ;  wipe  off  the  moisture  around 
the  top  of  the  can,  and  slip  on  the  rub¬ 
ber,  first  dipping  it  in  hot  water;  fit  on 
the  cover  and  screw  or  fasten  down  as 
tightly  as  possible.  If  there  should  be 
any  doubt  as  to  the  can  being  perfectly 
air-tight  it  is  a  good  plan  to  stand  it  up¬ 
side  down  while  cooling,  so  if  by  chance 
there  is  any  imperfection  in  rubber  or 
cover  a  few  drops  of  the  juice  will  ooze 
out :  in  this  case  the  fruit  must  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  kettle  and  reheated ;  refill 
the  can,  using  another  cover  or  a  new 
ring.  After  the  cans  are  sealed  allow 
them  to  stand  at  least  six  hours  before 
putting  them  away. 

To  can  fruit  without  sugar,  prepare  it 
exactly  as  for  cooking  in  a  syrup,  then 
pack  into  sterilized  cans,  taking  care  not 
to  mash  the  fruit,  put  on  the  rubbers;  fill 
the  can  up  with  cold  water  or  fruit  juice ; 
place  on  the  covers,  but  do  not  fasten  se¬ 
curely  down,  stand  in  a  kettle  on  a  block 
of  wood,  or,  if  a  number  of  caus  are  to 
be  cooked,  a  tin  or  copper  wash-boiler  is 
best.  Have  a  piece  of  galvanized  wire 
netting  cut  a  little  narrower  than  the 
boiler,  and  about  10  inches  longer,  then 
bend  over  five  or  six  inches  on  each  end 
to  form  standards,  place  this  inside  the 
boiler  and  put  in  as  many  cans  of  the 
fruit  as  it  will  hold  without  touching 
each  other ;  surround  the  cans  with  cold 
water,  cover  closely ;  bring  slowly  to  a 
boil  and  boil  gently  until  the  fruit  is 
sufficiently  cooked ;  for  juicy  or  small 
fruit  from  15  to  20  minutes  is  the  time 
usually  required,  a  longer  time  being  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  firmer  fruits,  as  pineapple, 
pears,  apples,  and  quince.  Remove  the 
cans  one  at  a  time,  and  seal  quickly  with¬ 
out  removing  the  covers. 

When  putting  away  preserves,  jellies, 
etc.,  label  each  jar  or  can  with  the  name 
of  the  fruit,  wipe  clean  with  a  damp 
cloth,  and  store  in  a  dark,  dry  closet. 

ROSA  MONO  I.A  Ml' MAX. 


A  Country  Board  of  Trade. 

If  a  board  of  trade  must  be  a  regu¬ 
larly  organized  affair  perhaps  it  is  an 
error  to  say  that  there  is  such  an  or¬ 
ganization  in  a  certain  fertile  commu¬ 
nity  in  the  Middle  West,  but  if  the  city 
board  of  trade  is  kept  up  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  business  and  of  “boosting” 
everything  belonging  to  that  particular 
place,  then  the  enthusiastic  inhabitants 
of  this  beautiful  farming  region  really 
constitute  such  a  company. 

Some  years  ago  somebody  noticed  that 
there  was  not  a  single  square  foot  of 
land  for  sale  in  Goshen  Township  and 
that  fact  was  widely  advertised.  The 
thrifty  people  in  that  section  \\  ho  wanted 
to  enlarge  their  borders  had  to  buy  out¬ 
side  their  own  township.  It  was  also 
discovered  that  only  a  very  few  of  the 
farms  were  mortgaged  and  that  their 
owners  were  not  hopelessly  in  debt.  As 
a  whole  the  township  had  better  build¬ 
ings  than  many  other  communities,  bet¬ 
ter  roads,  better  stock  and  better  im¬ 
provements  in  every  way.  This  was  not 
guesswork,  but  the  annual  returns 


brought  in  by  officers  elected  to  value  the 
chattels  and  improvements  as  a  basis  of 
tax  gathering.  All  these  things  were 
freely  given  to  the  public,  and  as  a  result 
people  began  to  look  up  to  that  commu¬ 
nity  as  they  never  had  before.  Land  rose 
higher  than  in  surrounding  communities 
where  people  were  content  to  live  along 
without  saying  much  about  their  locali¬ 
ties  and  in  every  way  the  community 
was  helped. 

Of  course  there  are  a  few  people  who 
smile  knowingly  and  say  those  Goshen 
Township  people  are  conceited  and  given 
to  talking  about  their  possessions  over¬ 
much.  but  after  all  is  said  the  work  of 
the  country  board  of  trade,  which  simply 
means  the  unpaid  efforts  of  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  section,  has  its  effect. 
It  has  cemented  the  people  together  at 
home  to  elevate  the  whole  township  in 
every  way,  and  it  has  placed  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  a  better  light  away  from  home. 
To  hear  those  enthusiastic  farmers  and 
their  families  talk  about  their  schools, 
their  churches,  their  pikes,  their  improve¬ 
ments.  their  stock  and  their  everything 
is  to  feel  that  the  young  folks  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  will  never  have  any  incentive  to  leave 
the  farm.  And  the  young  people  are  not 
leaving  the  farms  there  as  they  do  in 
other  townships.  They  are  so 'used  to 
hearing  the  glories  of  farming  held  up 
aud  the  blessings  of  country  life  demon¬ 
strated  before  their  very  eyes,  that  they 
are  anxious  to  engage  in  the  profitable 
work  themselves.  Surely  it  is  a  better 
plan  to  hold  on  to  the  young  men  and 
women  in  this  fashion  than  to  talk  dole¬ 
fully  about  farm  drudgery  and  isolation. 
The  city  board  of  trade  describes  the 
chances  for  newcomers  and  all  inhabi¬ 
tants  as  the  very  best  on  earth  in  their 
particular  city,  so  the  country  may  copv 
the  fine  art  of  putting  the  disagreeable 
things  out  of  sight  and  magnifying  the 
agreeable  ones.  And  when  this  becomes 
the  habit  of  life  even  the  financial  side 
of  fanning  is  made  better  though  the 
greatest  gain  comes  in  happiness  and 
Content.  HILDA  RICHMOND. 
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BEGAN  YOUNG 

Had  “  Coffee  Nerves”  from  Youth. 

“When  very  young  I  began  using  cof¬ 
fee  and  continued  up  to  the  last  six 
months,”  writes  a  Texas  girl. 

"I  had  been  exceedingly  nervous,  thin 
and  very  sallow.  After  quitting  coffee 
and  drinking  Postum  about  a  month  my 
nervousness  disappeared  and  has  never 
returned.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
as  I  am  a  Primary  teacher  and  have  kept 
right  on  with  my  work. 

“My  complexion  now  is  clear  and  rosy, 
my  skin  soft  and  smooth.  As  a  good 
complexion  was  something  I  had  greatly 
desired,  I  feel  amply  repaid  even  though 
this  were  the  only  benefit  derived  from 
drinking  Tostum. 

“Before  beginning  its  use  I  had  suf¬ 
fered  greatly  from  indigestion  and  head¬ 
ache;  these  troubles  are  now  unknown. 

“I  changed  from  coffee  to  Postum  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  inconvenience,  did  not 
even  have  a  headache.  Have  known  cof¬ 
fee  drinkers,  who  were  visiting  me.  to  use 
Postum  a  week  without  being  aware  that 
they  were  not  drinking  coffee.” 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Write  for  booklet,  “The 
Road  to  Wellville.” 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms. 

Regular  (must  be  boiled). 

Instant  Postum  doesn’t  require  boiling 
but  is  prepared  instantly  by  stirring  a 
level  teaspoonful  in  an  ordinary  cup  of 
hot  water,  which  makes  it  right  for  most 
persons. 

A  big  cup  requires  more  and  some  peo¬ 
ple  who  like  strong  things  put  in  a  heap¬ 
ing  spoonful  and  temper  it  with  a  large 
supply  of  cream. 

Experiment  until  you  know  the  amount 
that  pleases  your  palate  and  have  it 
served  that  way  in  the  future. 

"There  s  a  Reason”  for  Postum. 


RANGER’’  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  roller  chains,  sprockets  and 
■pedals;  New  Departure  Coaster- Brakes  and 
.Hubs;  Puncture  Proof  Tires:  highest  grade 
1  equipment  and  many  advanced  features  pos- 
1  sessed  by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed  Syr: 

FACTORY  PRICES  ^.eVs  S 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliable 
models  from  *12  up.  A  few  good  second¬ 
hand  machines  $3  to  $8. 

10  DAYS’FREE  TRIAL.::”' 

proval  .freight  prepaid %  anywhere  in  U.  S., 

,  * without  a  cent  in  advance.  DO  NOT  Bl’Y  a 
r  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any 
price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog  and 
special  prices  and  a  marvelous  nevj  offer. 
A  postal  brings  everything.  Write  it  now. 
T1RCC  Coaster  Brake  Rear  Wheels,  lamps, 
I  IIILw  parts,  and  sundries  half  usual  priest. 
Rider  A grents  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  bi- 
cycles,  tires  and  sundries.  Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  B80  |  CHICACO 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  gSSSTKfS; 

flies.  Neat,  dean,  or¬ 
namental,  convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  of 
metal,  can’t  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
8old  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  prepaid  ior  $1. 
HAROLD  SOME  E  8,  150  DeEalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  7 


**  When  the  Juice  is  in  the  Apple  ” 

HIT.  GILEAD  CIDER  PRESSES 

The  best,  most  efficient  and  most 
economical  method  of  getting  the 
money  out  of  that  apple  crop  is  to 
squeeze  it  out  with  a  lit.  Gilead 
Cider  Press.  Capacity  range  of 
from  10  to  400  bbls.  daily. 

We  make  a  press  for  every 
purpose.  Also  cider  evapora¬ 
tors.  apple-butter  cookers, 
vinegar  generators,  spray¬ 
ing  outfits,  etc. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.  CO. 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of 
cider  presses  in  the  world.) 

137  Lincoln  Avenue.  -  -  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Cnrtlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 


in' House  and  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum 
mer  at  Small  Cost. 

Send  Postal,  for  New  Water  Supply 
Plan.  It' will  bring  you  100  pictures 
of  it  in*  actual  use.  Do  it  Now. 

Aermotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbe-41  Av. ,  Chicago 
Aermotor  Co.,  2d  and  Madison  Streets,  Oakland, 


WFf  I  billing 

y!  Ed  Lt  Lt  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  oi 
Shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  \Y  ith  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
aimplo  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


To  Married,,,!!^i 
Farmers! 


WHO  HAVE 

$1500- 


in  Casta  or  in 
Farm  Machinery  and  Stock. 

Buy  a  farm  from  the  CANA"  IAN 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY  and  the  Com¬ 
pany  will  loan  jou  $2,000  cash  for  im¬ 
provements,  giving  you  TWENTY 
YEARS  time  to  pay  for  the  land  and 
loan.  WE  ALSO  WANT  AGENTS. 

Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  to 

DR.  PAUL  FABER,  Genercl  A^ent, 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Land  Department, 

45S  Broadway  .  .  New  York. 


HANDY  BINDER 

TUST  the  thing  tor  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

‘lire  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


You  don’t  have  to  use  more  fuel  to  get  more  heat.  It’s  how  it 
burned  that  counts.  \  ou  can  cut  down  the  amount  of  fuel  you  use 
one  third  and  still  get  more  and  better  heat  with 

XXTH  CENTURY  FURNACES 

,  r['"y  ,u®  equipped  with  an  exclusive,  patented  air  chamber  atul  tire  pot 

that  burns  tne  fuel  trout  the  side  toward  the  center  and  gives  perfect  and 
complete  combustion.  Burns  all  kindsof  fuel  effectively,  even  cheap  grades 
,  solt  r“an  slack-  etc.  It  consumes  its  own  gases  and  smoke,  and  does  not 
throw  oft  any  dirt  or  soot.  In  short  XXTH  CENTURY  FURNACES  give 
you  clean,  healthtol  heat  at  a  lower  cost  than  any  other  furnace. 

An  Efficient,  Money — Saving  Furnace  Sold  On  An  Honest  Guarantee 

More  than  40,0t)0  XXTH  CENTURY  FURNACES  have  been  sold  on 
out  common  sense  guarantee.  Our  scientific  installation  service  insures 
satis  taction  to  you. 

\\  i  ita  o»,  girirg  plan  or  sketch  of  homo,  stating  r-izo  ami  number  of  rooms  to  bo 
lica.e.l,  and  our  hocmeorms  Department  will  toll  you  the  »l*e  and  kind  of  lurnece 
you  need.  Aak  for  f  UKK  booklet  43  whou  writing. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

HOW  WE  FEED  SUMMER  HOGS. 

At  present  prices  hogs  may  be  fed 
any  way  and  at  a  profit ;  shut  in  a  pen 
or  dry  lot  and  fed  corn  at  present  prices 
for  corn  and  hogs,  a  fair  margin  of 
profit  would  be  obtained.  But  it  is  not 
a  question  as  to  whether  hogs  can  be 
grown  so  as  not  to  lose  money,  or  even 
to  make  some  money  for  their  owner. 
It  is  rather  how  can  we  make  the  most 
money  now  while  prices  are  good,  because 
we  have  fed  hogs  for  very  low  prices 
and  little  or  no  profit  in  the  past,  and 
will  no  doubt  do  so  again  sometime  in 
the  future.  Believing  that  we  are  solving 
ihe  problem  of  cheap  pork  production 
this  Summer,  it  may  be  that  some  young 
farmer  may  be  helped  by  giving  our  plan. 
Our  Fall  pigs  were  fed  through  the 
Winter  for  growth  on  corn,  some  tankage 
and  Soy  beans,  with  some  clover  and 
Alfalfa  hay.  Two  small  fields  fenced  for 
hogs  are  provided,  the  clover  in  one  just 
beginning  to  bloom  in  spots  where  not 
pastured  close.  The  Fall  pigs  now 
nearing  200  pounds  in  weight  are  making 
a  fine  gain.  The  Spring  pigs  still  with 
the  sows,  having  come  a  little  later  than 
we  like,  are  in  the  same  field  in  which 
there  is  good  shade ;  pure  water  is  fur¬ 
nished  at  all  times,  but  no  wallows  al¬ 
lowed.  Corn  is  fed  twice  a  day  to 
all,  probably  a  half  ration,  sometimes 
less ;  plenty  of  trough  room  where  once 
a  day  all  the  milk  and  slop  from  the 
house  are  fed  for  a  change.  The  amount 
of  corn  fed  depends  altogether  on  how 
fast  we  want  the  pigs  to  grow.  They 
will  do  well  without  any  grain  ration, 
but  the  growth  will  be  much  slower. 
Those  not  sold  before  that  time  will  be 
kept  on  clover  until  about  July  1. 

The  other  field  has  been  sown  to 
rape,  and  by  July  it  will  be  in  good 
condition  to  turn  on  ;  here  the  pigs  will 
remain  most  of  the  time  until  Fall.  I 
know  of  no  crop  that  will  furnish  as 
much  pig  feed  per  acre  as  rape.  With 
the  small  feed  of  grain  they  continue  to 
do  as  well  as  on  the  clover.  When 
they  are  taken  off  the  clover  enough 
cattle  are  turned  in  to  eat  it  off  short 
in  a  few  days.  Then  it  comes  on  again 
fresh  and  the  pigs  later  on  have  access 
to  it  again.  We  are  sure  that  this 
combination  of  corn,  clover  and  rape  is 
an  economical  and  profitable  way  of  feed¬ 
ing  Summer  hogs.  We  have  a  good 
corn  farm  and  grow  good  crops  of  it, 
and  yet  we  believe  part  of  the  land  in 
clover  and  rape  will  grow  as  much 
pork  as  all  in  corn,  and  with  so  much 
less  work  and  a  considerable  greater  net 
profit.  A  few  years  ago  a  neighbor 
weighed  100  shotes  before  turning  them 
into  a  field  of  clover,  and  after  remain¬ 
ing  there  for  four  months  they  were 
again  weighed  out  and  if  sold  at  six 
cents  a  pound  the  clover  produced  a  gain 
in  weight  amounting  to  $18  per  acre. 
They  were  fed  no  grain.  As  this  gain 
is  almost  entirely  net  profit  it  looks 
like  a  splendid  rental  for  Ohio  farm 
land.  While  I  have  no  data  to  prove  it 
I  am  sure  a  small  feed  of  grain  would 
have  given  a  greater  profit.  Of  one  thing 
we  may  be  sure ;  the  man  who  feeds  corn 
in  a  dry  lot  to  his  hogs  cannot  compete 
with  the  one  who  furnishes  succulent 
pasture  in  addition,  and  we  find  a  com¬ 
bination  of  clover  and  rape  the  very 
best.  IIOKATIO  MARKLEY. 

Ohio. 


WESTERN  RESERVE  HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS. 

This  association  met  at  the  Dimock 
Brothers’  farm,  June  2.  Nearly  2,000 
people  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the 
Dimock  farm,  and  looked  over  the  world- 
famous  herd,  which  comprises  about  100 
head.  The  day  was  perfect  and  the  crowd 
was  seated  in  the  beautiful  maple  grove 
to  listen  to  the  speaker,  Prof.  Hugh  G. 
Van  Pelt,  who  came  from  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  to  address  the  meeting.  President 
of  the  association,  Paul  McNish,  called 
the  meeting  to  order,  after  which  lie 
introduced  F.  L.  Allen,  the  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agent  for  Geauga.  All  hope 
to  receive  great  benefit  from  Mr.  Allen’s 
help  along  agricultural  lines;  he  will 
be,  during  the  Summer,  ready  to  make 
a  personal  visit  to  each  farmer  in  Geauga 
County  who  requests  his  visit.  His  ad¬ 
dress.  touching  on  good  roads,  better 
schools,  houses,  and  last  but  not  least, 
standing  together  to  get  the  fair  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar  was  enthusias¬ 
tically  received.  Prof.  Van  Pelt  spoke 


in  part  as  follows :  One  of  the  greatest 
problems  to-day,  is  keeping  our  boys  and 
girls  on  the  farms.  The  solution  is  easy, 
and  consists  in  better  homes,  more  con¬ 
veniences  and  better  stock.  This  can  be 
had  by  using  better  cattle  or  stock  of 
any  kind,  giving  them  an  added  interest 
in  the  farm.  He  advocates  developing 
a  herd  from  one  good  cow,  bringing  it. 
to  gradual  success.  The  proper  selection 
of  the  herd  sire  is  of  great  importance. 
No  sire  which  lacks  high  producing  an¬ 
cestry  back  to  great-grand-parents 
should  be  chosen.  Among  the  greatest 
losses  in  all  breeds  to-day  is  the  fact 
that  so  many  great  sires  have  been  sold 
while  the  owner  was  ignorant  of  the 
fact  of  his  power  of  production.  Prof. 
Van  Pelt  believes  that  the  future  of  great 
cows  is  greatly  influenced  by  proper 
feeding  before  the  calf  is  born,  which 
feed  he  believes  should  be  of  Alfalfa  hay, 
ground  oats,  oil  meal,  eornmeal,  bran, 
which  properly  used  will  not  over-feed 
the  cow  but  produce  calves  much  better 
than  the  ordinary  farmer  now  produces, 
lie  believes  to  develop  a  calf  properly  it 
should  not  be  over-fed  on  skim-milk, 
supplementing  this  with  ground  oats,  oil 
meal,  eornmeal,  bran  and  clover  hay, 
feeding  four  times  per  day.  He  advo¬ 
cates  blood  flour  for  growth  of  bone, 
which  is  desirable  in  any  breed.  lie 
would  not  pasture  under  one  year  old, 
at  which  time  he  could  commence  using 
silage,  never  using  over  16  pounds  of 
skim-milk  per  day  per  calf.  Prof.  Van 
Pelt  believes  that  the  most  important 
implement  used  in  dairying  is  the  scales ; 
that  the  great  chance  possible  for  the 
farmer’s  boy  is  giving  him  a  calf  and 
letting  him  develop  and  care  for  it. 
John  Gould,  of  Aurora,  then  gave  the 
people  of  the  Western  Reserve  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  Dr.  C.  D.  Smead,  who  helped 
them  in  the  tuberculin  fight  in  Chester 
a  few  years  ago,  saying  he  stood  ready 
to  render  any  assistance  in  so  worthy  a 
cause.  MRS.  JAMES  LAMPMAN. 

Ohio. 


CALF  CHOLERA  OR  WHITE  SCOURS. 

The  symptoms  may  appear  so  promptly 
after  birth  as  to  lead  to  the  idea  that 
the  cause  already  existed  in  the  body 
of  the  calf,  and  usually  appears  before 
the  end  of  the  second  week.  It  may 
be  preceded  by  constipation,  as  in  re¬ 
tained  meconium  or  by  fetid  eructations, 
and  colicky  pains,  as  in  acute  indigestion. 
The  tail  is  stained  by  liquid  dejections, 
which  are  at  first  soft,  and  mixed  with 
mucus,  having  a  peculiar  sour  odor  sel¬ 
dom  mistaken  once  known.  The  little 
victim  may  grow  worse  so  fast  that  it  is 
dead  before  36  hours  or  may  linger  a 
week  or  more.  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  recognize  and  treat  immediately.  Stop 
all  feeding  of  milk.  Give  one  or  two 
ounces  of  castor  oil  to  remove  irritating 
substance  from  calf’s  stomach.  When 
this  has  operated,  give  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  bismuth,  and  one-half  of  pepsin 
at  a  dose,  and  repeat  every  three  hours, 
day  or  night,  if  you  wish  to  save  the  ! 
calf.  And  make  sure  to  purchase  the 
pepsin  from  a  reliable  druggist.  If 
bowels  seem  affected  give  injection  of  one 
quart  water  (warm)  and  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  peroxide.  Lise  every  care  in 
disinfecting  each  time  everything  used 
in  the  work.  Calf  should  be  removed 
from  all  others  to  clean  dry  quarters, 
and  given  nothing  but  eggs,  three  at  a 
time  three  times  a  day  until  it  shows 
symptoms  of  being  better.  Kggs  can  be 
easily  given  by  one  person  opening  the 
mouth  and  another  opening  the  egg  and 
putting  in  the  mouth.  When  the  calf 
becomes  hungry  a  gruel  made  of  oat¬ 
meal  boiled  four  hours,  and  strained 
through  a  ricer  may  be  given  with  the 
eggs.  If  calf  has  learned  to  drink  feed 
in  a  clean  pail  washed  each  time.  If  not 
it  can  be  given  in  a  long-necked  bottle 
until  calf  is  well  enough  to  learn  to 
drink  from  a  pail.  As  calf  seems  better 
add  milk  to  gruel  a  cup  at  a  time,  using 
great  care  not  to  over-feed.  A  pint  of 
gruel  and  a  cup  of  milk  is  plenty  to  stare 
with,  using  the  eggs  broken  and  beaten 
slightly,  so  the  calf  can  drink  them  with 
the  gruel. 

For  a  week  at  least  give  the  bismuth 
and  pepsin  with  each  feed,  and  longer 
if  necessary.  Not  long  ago  we  had  a 
calf  so  affected.  It  drank  at  night  as 
usual,  refused  to  drink  in  morning,  and 
by  noon  was  so  bad  that  it  refused  to 
notice  us,  but  by  this  simple  treatment 
was  saved ;  yet  it  was  only  three  days 
old*  After  a  case  of  this  kind  absolute 
cleanliness  must  be  observed,  everything 
thoroughly  disinfected.  j.  l. 

Ohio. 


Surfeit. 

I  recently  purchased  a  heavy  working 
mare,  seven  years  old,  sound  and  in  good 
condition,  but  she  lias  what  seem  to  be 
pimples  on  skin.  They  do  not  discharge 
any,  just  little  bunches  scattered  mostly 
over  back  and  sides ;  do  not  seem  to 
itch  or  bother  her  any.  What  should  I 
do  for  them,  and  how  would  I  best  feed 
her?  I  do  not  work  her  very  hard. 

Glendon,  Me.  r.  p. 

These  “bunches”  probably  indicate 
urticaria  (surfeit  or  nettlerasli)  which 
is  akin  to  hives  of  children.  It  comes 
from  indigestion  or  sudden  changes  of 
feed,  such  as  change  to  grass  in  Spring. 
Better  have  her  clipped;  then  feed  lightly 
on  oats,  wheat,  bran  and  hay  without 
grass.  Avoid  feeding  corn.  Wash  af¬ 
fected  parts  of  skin  with  a  solution  of 
half  an  ounce  of  granular  hyposulphite 
of  soda  in  a  quart  ©£  CJld  soft  water. 

A.  s.  A. 


KRESODIP  m 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 


It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 

Destroys  AH  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICHIGAN 


SAVETHE-HORSE 


NEGLECT1 
Will  Ruin  I 
Your  Horse* 

Stud  to-day  for ' 
oniy 

PERMANENT 

CURE 

Sai'e— Certain  t 
Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co..  401  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


$3  Package1 

will  cure  any  case  Or  ’ 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price;,. 

Agents  Wanted 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet 


m 

i  an  i  R The  standard 

horse  and  cattle  preparation 
for  over  30  years  Thousands  of 
horsemen  use  it  and  say  it’s  the  one  sure  horse  remedy 

humane^  CureS 
swellings— bunches  _ 

druggist’s.  If  he  can’t  supply  you,  send  $1  for  one 
bottle— prepaid.  Write  today  for  Free  Booklet. 

•A'.  B.  EDDY  &  CO.  Dept.  B  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


Spavin,  Curb,  Splint, 

-all  flesh  enlargements.  At  your 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  It.  N.-Y.  and  youdl  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  Bee  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  ; 


Dipping  sheep  and  swine  is  a 
paying  proposition.  Every  time 
your  stock  pass  through  a  Dr. 
Hess  Dip  solution  they  increase 
in  value.  This  is  because  Dr.  Hess 
dip  renders  them  less  liable  to 
disease  and  free  of  tantalizing 
vermin.  It's  ihe  healthy  hog 
that  puts  on  the  fat,  hence 

Dr.  Hess  Dip 
•  and  Disinfectant  # 

—because  it  makes  for  hog  health— 
also  makes  for  your  profit.  Dr.  Hess 
Dip  is  approved  by  the  Government  as 
an  official  dip  for  sheep  scab.  It  de¬ 
stroys  all  germ  life  and  is  therefore  a 
sure  preventive  of  contagious  live 
stock  diseases.  A  splendid  disinfectant 
and  deodorizer.  Sold  on  a  money-back 
guarantee  if  not  satisfactory. 

W rite  for  dip  booklet. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland,  Ohio 


ABSORBINe 

A*  *TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Cure  the  horse  while  he  works 

B.  T.  Boctel,  of  217  Slimson  St..  OodUlao,  Mich., 
Aug  27, 1912.  writes  —  “  I  do  trucking  and  load  heavy. 
I  brought  on  a  bad  bone  spavin  last  spring  and  I  used 
ten  treatments  of  Save- The  Horse,  and  he  is  as  sound 
as  a  dollar.  I  have  used  it  years  back  on  curbs  and  bad 
tendons  and  I  find  it  does  just  what  you  claim  for  it." 

Every  bottle  of  8ave-lhe-IIorse  ts  sold  with  an 
Iron-clod  contract  that  has  960,000  paid-up  capital 
back  of  it,  guaranteeing  to  permanently  cure  or  re¬ 
fund  the  money:. 

_  Write  I  AND  STOP  THE  LOSS.' 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  24  Commerce  Ave.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save- the  Horse  WITH 
CONTRACT,  or  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  prepaid. 


MINERAL 
‘".“HEAVE 

remedy 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore¬ 
ness  from  any  Bruise  or  Strain; 
Stops  Spavin  Lameness.  Allays  pain. 
Does  not  Blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.00  a  bottle, 
delivered.  Book  1  K  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  lini¬ 
ment  for  mankind.  For  Synovitis,  Strains, 
Gouty  or  Rheumatic  deposits,  Swollen, 
Painful  Varicose  Veins.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1  and  $2  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  Q.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mas*; 


Saved  Him  $225.00 


YOU  ££  a  Veterinarian 

Have  a  profession  of  yourown.  Be  independent. 

Make  big  money!  Be  your  own  boss— you  can 
do  it  easily.  Veterinarians  now  in  greater 
demand  than  ever.  Send  today  for 
rnrr  Dnrw  free  catalog,  names 
L,  -5  “U.0!V  of  successful  stud- 
WnteToday  ents.ete.  Ourgrad- 
uatos  always  succeed— so  can  you! 

Great  opportunity  for  you.  Address 
GRAND  RAPIDS  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 


161  Lout*  St. 


GrantMtajiuls^Uch^ 


A  CLEAN  DAIRY  BARN 


With  Half  ihe  Work 

By  using  a  Porter  Littor  Carrier.  It 
works  on  our  Columbian  Steel  track, 
is  easy  running  and  will  carry  heavy 
loads.  Our  Perfect  Stanchions  line 
up  the  cows  without  interfering  witii 
their  comfort  Porter  Steel  Stalls 
give  perfect,  ventilation  and  Ugnt 
throughout  the  barn  and  mako  itea^y 
to  keep  the  cows  eloan. 

Wo  also  mako  tho  colebratod  Porter 
Hay  Carriers  and  Barn  Door  1  i  angers. 
Sond  for  catalog  of  our  Perfect  Barn 
Equipment. 

J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  Ottawa,  III. 


1913. 
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Milk 


SMALL  PRODUCERS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 
A  Hard  Outlook. 


One  of  the  best  ways  I  know  -of  to  get 
at  real  views  and  feeling  of  the  average 
common  farmers  and  milk  producers  of 
New  England  is  to  take  a  trip  among 
them  as  a  brother  farmer  whose  troubles 
are  their  troubles,  and  who  sympathizes 
with  them  in  any  effort  to  better  con¬ 
ditions,  which  in  too  many  cases  are 
bad  enough,  and  need  remedying  very 
much.  The  writer  and  another  milk 
producer  being  appointed  to  canvass  a 
section  of  milk  producers  in  the  interest 
of  the  New  England  Milk  Producers’  As¬ 
sociation,  lately  organized,  had  a  chance 
to  make  such  a  trip  a  few  days  ago, 
although  this  is  a  very  busy  season  with 
us  all,  and  we  felt  we  could  ill  afford 
to  spare  this  time.  The  knowledge  of 
the  feeling  on  the  various  live  questions 
which  are  of  vital  importance  to  the 
New  England  farmer  of  to-day,  the 
various  ideas  held  by  these  producers  and 
the  general  willingness  to  join  us  in  the 
fight  to  right  the  wrongs  and  correct 
the  unjust  laws,  which  in  most  cases  are 
entirely  against  the  farmers’  rights  and 
common  interests,  was  very  gratifying. 
Many  of  these  small  producers  who  only 
have  a  few  acres  and  two  or  three  cows 
could  perhaps  ill  afford  to  pay  the  dollar 
required  to  join,  yet  few  held  back,  and 
all  seemed  to  feel  that  we  are  practically 
at  the  last  ditch,  and  with  our  backs  to 
the  wall  must  fight  or  perish.  It  did 
not  take  very  long  to  convince  them 
that  to  fight  alone  was  useless,  but  as 
a  united  army  with  full  ranks  and  am¬ 
munition  in  the  shape  of  dollars  we  could 
fight  a  good  fight,  and  victory  would 
crown  our  efforts  in  the  end. 

In  part  of  the  section  I  visited  that 
day  the  small  producers  were  in  the 
majority,  and  from  what  I  learned  needed 
help  very.  much.  Many  did  not  know 
what  they  would  get  for  their  milk  until 
they  received  the  contractor’s  check,  in 
some  cases  three  months  after,  hardly 
ever  less  than  two;  in  fact  several  we 
called  on  had  just  received  their  March 
check.  One  did  not  receive  his  Feb¬ 
ruary  check  in  April,  and  wrote  to  the 
contractor  asking  for  it.  lie  received 
no  reply,  and  wrote  again  and  then 
received  no  direct  reply,  only  this 
through  the  collector,  that  the  con¬ 
tractor  did  not  want  any  more  personal 
letters.  It  went  along  into  the  present 
month  and  the  March  check  came  but  no 
February  one.  The  producer  wrote  again 
and  finally  received  the  February  check 
with  the  statement  a  mistake  had  been 
made.  Now  these  are  not  rare  cases, 
but  this  has  been  going  on  for  years. 
With  this  contractor  he  will  pay  some 
dairies  within  a  reasonable  time,  others 
when  he  gets  ready. 

Take  these  cases,  the  unjust  restrictions 
of  our  common  rights  in  regard  to  game 
birds  and  deer  on  our  own  land,  the 
refusing  us  the  right  to  protect  our¬ 
selves  from  these  and  from  the  city 
hunters  and  trespassers  on  our  land  ;  un¬ 
just  taxation ;  over  inspection  and  va¬ 
rious  other  nuisances  we  are  often  sub¬ 
ject  to.  Is  it  any  wonder  these  farmers 
are  now  ready  to  fight  for  their  own? 
Petty  jealousies  and  unwillingness  to 
join  in  any  forward  movement  for  fear 
that  some  of  the  neighbors  would  get 
a  little  more  advantage  or  gain  than 
themselves  have  kept  the  farmers  dis¬ 
rupted  and  suspicious  of  each  other  too 
long,  and  we  are  obliged  to  admit  this 
has  not  been  altogether  without  fact, 
but  this  feeling  must  be  put  aside  and 
is  being  put  aside,  and  united  effort 
must  and  will  take  its  place.  Another 
point  in  regard  to  the  price  received  by 
producers  I  have  told  of.  The  average 
Summer  price,  which  we  don’t  know 
exactly,  will  range  from  31  to  33  deliv¬ 
ered  at  station,  probably  eight  or  10 
miles,  route  distance,  from  these  farms, 
with  a  carting  charge  of  six  cents  per 
cun,  leaving  the  net  price  to  these  pro¬ 
ducers  25  to  27  per  8 14 -quart  can.  Can 
you  beat  this  in  a  territory  only  30  miles 
from  Boston?  A.  e.  p. 


SOUTHERN  NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

Early  June  has  changed  appearance 
and  prospects  somewhat.  There  hav 
been  some  _  showers,  and  these  hav 
greatly  revived  vegetation,  following 
somewhat  protracted  dry  spell.  A  sonn 
'vhat  close  inspection  of  meadows  jut 
made  does  not  prove  reassuring  for  a  fin 
hay  crop,  and  with  a  light  hay  cro 
much  of  our  profits  vanish.  It.  is  sti 
possible  for  us  to  get  sufficient,  rai 
and  warmth  to  give  us  a  good  cro 
°t  hay,  but  the  chances  are  against  i 
uow.  The  first  three  weeks  of  Jun 
are  about  all  that  we  can  count  on  t 
,  P  lls  °Ht  when  earlier  conditions  hav 
Peon  averse,  as  has  been  the  case  thi 
5®£?on*  Winter  did  not  leave  u 

"in  as  good  a  stand  of  grass  roots  a 
one  can  desire,  but  a  more  favorable  sen 
J-wJ  W0l,ld  have  partially  overcome  thi: 

nor.  crops  do  not  seem  to  have  bee 
materially  injured  by  the  dry  weathei 
has  been  a  favorable  time  to  put  i 
i.  °P?»  an,J  fully  the  average  acreag 
as  been  planted.  The  oats  crop  is  look 

IfJL-  nry  wel1  Just  now.  Most  crops,  es 
I'  tally  corn,  have  been  slow  in  starting 
-  1a9C0Unt  of  the  cool  weather.  Th 
‘  ’  r  ulS  not  r°ff°d  in  any  case  so  fa 
r«r  o  „  ,)w:  a?d  there  is  a  probability 

v  im,.800*!.  8taj4  seems  to  be  a  seaso 
•  re  the  dairy  farmer  with  a  goo 
*  m  the  lead.  Where  there  is  n 


silo  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  plow 
up  more  and  sow  corn  in  drills  for 
curing  fodder.  Oats  and  peas,  if  sown 
a  little  earlier,  may  be  preferable,  if 
one  has  manure  to  distribute  over  the 
field.  Commercial  fertilizers  may  be 
used  to  grow  oats  and  peas,  and  may  be 
used  very  advantageously  for  growing 
corn.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  for  corn, 
and  may  not  be  too  late  for  some  oats 
and  peas.  As  the  grass  crop  looks,  it 
is  better  to  get  busy  and  put  in  a  little 
more  corn  right  now. 

The  milk  supply  is  fair,  and  while 
there  is  the  cry  of  surplus  in  the  cities, 
it  looks  as  though  there  is  no  more  milk 
produced  than  can  readily  be  used.  For 
example  the  Bordens  have  just  issued 
extra  checks  for  their  patrons  of  seven 
cents  a  hundred  for  April  milk.  This 
is  done  30  days  after  the  milk  had 
all  been  delivered  and  15  days  after  their 
pay  day.  Why  this  generosity  unless  it 
means  that  they  foresee  a  shortage  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  There  is  only 
one  other  construction  possible,  I  believe, 
and  that  is  the  possibility  that  they  see 
a  chance  to  embarrass  certain  competi¬ 
tors,  particularly  the  co-operative  con¬ 
cerns.  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  both 
ideas  have  a  place  in  the  project,  but 
am  inclined  to  give  the  first  mentioned 
the  more  weight.  Condensed  milk  is  in 
short  supply  and  in  sharp  demand.  One 
plant  where  a  co-operative  concern  took 
away  fully  half  the  patronage  is  handling 
80  tons  of  milk  a  day,  or  nearly  double 
the  milk  formerly  received,  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  concern  ships  in  milk  from  a 
number  of  other  towns  to  be  condensed. 
This  condensed  milk  business  is  thriving 
just  at  present.  The  prospect  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  with  the  advent  of  a  few 
warm  days  there  will  be  such  a  demand 
for  milk  from  the  cities  that  the  con- 
denseries  will  curtail  their  production 
very  materially.  I  look  for  sharp  de¬ 
mands  in  the  milk  trade  before  the  sea¬ 
son  ends,  and  it  will  not  be  surprising 
if  the  contract  prices  are  now  advanced 
upon  during  several  months  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  dealers  seem  anxious  to  have 
farmers  think  so  at  any  rate.  H.  H.  L. 


Founder,  Hard  Milking  Cow. 


1.  I  have  a  horse  six  years  old,  weighs 
1,400  pounds,  with  contracted  feet;  at 
least,  I  think  that  is  his  trouble.  lie  is 
quite  stiff  in  front  and  stands  with  his 
front  legs  pointing  ahead.  I  can  spare 
him  until  July  for  treatment  if  you  will 
kindly  advise  me.  2.  Is  there  any  way 
of  making  a  hard  milking  cow  milk  easy. 

C.  L.  w. 

1.  Clip  the  hair  from  the  hoof-heads 
of  both  forefeet  and  blister  them  with 
cerate  of  cantharides  several  times,  one 
at  a  time,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
weeks.  2.  A  veterinariau  might  help 
matters  by  using  a  sterilized  teat  bis¬ 
toury,  by  means  of  which  to  slit  through 
the  obstruction  in  the  end  of  the  teat, 
in  four  different  directions.  After  the 
operation  milk  out  a  stream  of  milk 
frequently  every  day  while  the  healing 
process  is  going  on.  a.  8.  a. 


Cuts  Feed  Bills 


Do  Yon  Know  That 
6  lb*,  of  an  AJAX 
FLAKES  ration  will 
co*t  not  over  9  cents 
and  make  20  to  24 
lbs.  of  milk  ? 

This  may  be  bard  to 
believe,  but  if  you 
will  write  us  we 
will  send  yon  proofs 
and  a  free  copy  of 
Feeders  Handbook. 

CHAPIN  &  CO. 
Box  R.  Hammond,  Ind. 


Mil  If  TIP  If  CTC  — Express  Prepaid.  Samples  Prop. 

nilL.IV  I  IUI\L  I  O  Travers  Brothers,  Gardner,  Mast* 


)  DAIRY  CATTIjE 

“MASHER’S  EQUAL 

breeding—  three-years-old  bull,  by  .Masher  s  Sequel, 
from  A.  R.  dam.  C.  J.  HERRICK,  Delntar,  N.  Y. 


for  the  Official  Sales 

of  the  NEW  YORK 
Box  9B.  Peekskill.  N.  Y. 


GULRNSKYS-COWS.  HEIFERS  AND  BOLES- Two 

bulls  old  enough  for  service.  Prices.  $UXI  up. 

W.  ROBERT  DONLOP.  Trolley  Station  19,  Fayetteville.  N.  Y. 


If  You  Want  Guernseys  •fjft 

GOERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  ^  .Sa,^7^rii«1 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


Breed  Up— Not  DownTo'ue,o.,B„ulL^’S 

buy.  Superior  dairy  (tains.  No  better  sires.  It .  F- 
SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


HOUSES 


50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  1  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  ot  a  Per- 
cheron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.  W.  Green,  Middlefield,0. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &  Warren 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  une«aKltiff  sourr«  of  pleuaurt)  and  robust  health  to  children. 
Safe  ami  Hv*l  playmates.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Highest  type. 
Complete  outfits.  Satisfaction  gUMiautecd.  Illustrated  Cala- 
lo*ua.  BELLK  MJ&A lJK  FARM,  Hex  20,  Markhem,  Y.t. 


171.53  lbs.  Butter  in  30  Days 

How  Ss  that  for  high? 

The  Breeders  and  Developers  of  this  Kind  of  Cows  Use  the 

UNITED  gj 
STATES 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 


« i 


I  use  one  of  your  U.  S.  Separators  for  about  four 
months  in  the  summer  and  sell  the  milk  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  Am  very  much  pleased  with  your  machine.” 

Francis  M.  Jones,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


Pontiac  Lass,  the  new  7  and  30  day  World’s 
Record  Holstein,  whose  breeder  uses 
the  U.  S.  Separator  exclusively. 


Mr.  Jones  is  the  breeder  and 
developer  of  “Pontiac  Lass”,  the 
new  World’s  Record  Holstein 
with  171.53  lbs.  of  butter  in  30  days 
and  recently  sold  for  $10,000.00, 
as  well  as  owner  of  “Agatha  Pon¬ 
tiac”,  the  World's  Champion  4- 
Year-Old,  and  “Tweed  De  Kol 
White  Lady”,  who  gave  milk 
yielding  the  highest  per  cent  of 
fat  ever  obtained  in  one  milking. 

Like  these  famous  cows,  United 
States  Cream  Separators  are  al¬ 
ways  able  to  do  a  little  more  and 
better  work  than  other  separators. 


For  years  the  United  States  Separator  has  set  the  pace  in  closest 
skimming  and  long  wearing  qualities. 

The  1913  model  greatly  increases  the  lead  with  its  nickel  silver,  non- 
rusting  skimming  device  and  newly  invented  Mechanical  Washer. 

■  No  Advance  ira  Price  $25  irDd 

Free  demonstration  by  asking  your  local  U.  S.  dealer  or  writing  direct. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls, Vt.  Chicago,  III. 


SWINE 

Eureka  stock  farm- 

ltegistered  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers. 

2  mors,  to  2  years  old. 

Chester  White.  Po¬ 
land  China  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Pigs,  all  ages. 

Collie  Pups  and  n  [ _ 

variety  of  POULTRY.  Warns  ton  ciut'1'l.AR  I 

ED  WARD  VTALTKB.  West  Chester.  Pa.  ; 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Bred  Sows,  Service  Boars,  Pigs  all  ages.  Ninety 
brood  sows  and  seven  mature  herd  boars  in  our 
broodiug  herd.  No  animal  good  enough  unless 
large  enongh.  We  have  the  large,  long-bodied  and 
good-beaded  kind  that  make  good  in  the  farrowing 
pen  as  well  as  show  ring. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpeniling,  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Guernseys 

are  large  producers  and  are  the  most 
ECONOMICAL.  Our  literature  tells  all  al>ont 
and  where  to  get  them.  It's  Free.  Write 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 


Box  Y 


PETERBORO.  N.  H. 


!» 


Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

BIG  BEUKSHIRKS-I  have  bred  more  high- 
class  hogs  than  any  breeder  in  Connecticut.  Wat¬ 
son’s  Masterpiece  No.  122931  at  head  of  herd.  Noth¬ 
ing  for  sale  but  March  and  April  pigs  at  present. 

J.  E.  WATSON.  Prop.,  Alarbleilale,  Ct. 

DUROC  JERSEY  RED  SWINE 

The  most  popular  and  profitable  breed  in  America. 
Fancy  pigs  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Quality  un¬ 
excelled.  K.  W.  HcA  1.1. KN,  Fauuettsburg,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— OR  WILL  TRADE 

for  Heifer  Calves,  Cows  or  Berkshire  Pigs 
(sows)  one  A  No.  1  Manure  Spreader,  and  one 
10-horso  power  Church  Engine,  In  A  No.  1  order, 
and  one  Sulkv  Plow,  or  will  trade  for  poultry. 
RICHARD  WAGANER.  Brookfield  Centre.  Conn. 

Alfalfa  Lodge  Yorkshires 

Large  English  White— Short-nose  type. 
Special  sale  Boar  pigs.  Trios  not  akin. 
JOHN  G.  CURTIS,  Box  373.  Rochester, N . Y. 

Duroc  March  Pigsi^ENo  rsfe 

SHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BARNES.  Oxford.  N.  Y. 

Plfi  C  $’>  each  Berkshire-Cbester  White  cross. 

rav"*3  CLARK  FARM,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

I  arttp  BERKSHIRE  FALL  PIGS,  either  sex.  also  booking 
Sc  orders  for  early  Spring  Pigs:  reasonable 
prices.  Frank  Blum,  R  2,  New  Washington.  Ohio 

CHESTER  WHITE  REGISTERED  PIGS. 

Both  Sexes.  EUGENE  T.  BLACK,  Scio,  N.  Y. 


$15  a  pair 

DeGraff.  0. 


DOGS 


Collie  Pups 


—The  kind  that  bring  the  cows, 
NELSON'S,  Grove  City.  Pa. 


“EAST  RIVER  GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

FOR  S  AE  E 

60  COWS  served  to  come  fresh  this  fall  and  milking 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  pounds  per  day,  now. 
20  FRESH  COWS.  You  will  like  them.  Come  and 
see  them  milked. 

25  COWS'  due  to  <-alve  this  spring — Good  size  and 
in  fine  condition. 

Registered  Bulls  and  Registered  Cows  also  For  Sale. 
Bell  Phone,  JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

No.  311-F-5  Dept.  B  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

The  WARNERS  AYRSHIRES  for  Sale 

UNCAS  OF  HICKORY  ISLAND.  No.  12740.  dropped  Decem¬ 
ber  12.  1909,  by  Osceola  of  Hickory  Island,  a  son  of 
Olga  Fox.  No.  18f)45.  and  grandson  of  Lttkalela,  No. 
12257  (12187  lbs.  milk,  543  Ins.  bntter)  and  grandson 
of  Lady  Fox.  No.  9669  (12299  lbs.  milk,  624  lbs  bnt¬ 
ter).  Descended  also  from  snch  individuals  as  Lord 
Dudley  of  Drumsuie.  No.  7552,  Glencairu  3d  and 
Kirsty  Wallace  of  Auehentrain,  champion  cow  in 
milk  tests  at  Buffalo  Exhibition.  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Address.  MANAGER  WARNERS.  Ipswich,  Mass. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  11,’ 

marked  and  well-grown  BOLL  CALVES  FOR  SALE,  from 
three  to  four  months  old.  AH  from  A.  R.  O-  dams 
with  records  of  19  lbs  ,  jr-  three,  to  25  lbs.,  5  years 
old.  iSire,  L’ietertje  Hengerveld  Segis  6ih,  whose 
dam  and  grand-dam  averaged  31.15  lbs.  butter  in  7 
days  Average  fat,  4-96.  E*rice,  $50.00  to  $100.00. 
ELMTREE  FARM,  Harry  Yates,  Prop.,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

U/  POTI-  the  Tompkins  Co.  Breeders’  Ass'n, 
•*  ■*  *  ■  “  Box  B,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.,  for 
a  copy  of  The  Tompkins  Co.  Breeders'  Journal 
with  sale-list  of  pure-bred  stock,  or  better  yet, 
send  25  cents  for  a  year’s  subscription.  Some 
special  offers  in  Holstein  cattle.  Pereberon  stal¬ 
lions,  Southdown  ewes  and  Cheshire  gilts. 

Ontario  Oliver  Segis 

Holstein  bull,  6  months  old,  mostly  white.  King 
Segis  on  both  sides  pedigree.  Bargain  at  $100. 
Send  for  pedigree.  CL0VERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte.  N.  Y. 

TFRSFY  HFTFFR^~REGtSTERED  stock 

J  LRJL  1  TTILir  LIvO  flGES  15  TO  30  MONTHS 

Flying  Fox,  Financial  King  and  Pedro  blood. 
Bred  to  a  magnificent  grandson  of  the  $15,000 
Noble  of  Oaklands-  Prices,  $75.00  to  $125  00. 

OAKWOOO  FARM,  R.  F.  0.  3,  -  -  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED JERSEYS 

.  ,  Both  sexes  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

L.  CHENEY.  Guilford,  New  York  |  B.  G.  WELI.S,  -  Wyalusing.  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPS 

Dog  strain.  $3  each.  F  '  ••  •  1 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

)  Study  the  external  form  of  any  great  producing  cow; 
it  reveals  the  manner  in  which  she  does  her  work  You 
can  learn  to  recognize  the  essential  points  that  indicate 
great  ami  economical  production— the  evidences  of  con¬ 
stitution,  capacity,  vitality,  bbKxi  circulation  and  ability. 

These  characteristics  you  will  find  more  generally  devel¬ 
oped  among  itolsteins  than  among  other  breeds.  Holsteins 
are  naturally  large  animals  with  an  abundance  of  constitu¬ 
tional  vitality  and  they  have  been  developed  by  breeders 
who  recognize  the  importance  of  these  points. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS'N,  ».  L.  HOUGHTON,  S*c  y.  Box  105.  Brattleboro,  Vt 
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FRIEDMANN'S  CONSUMPTION  CURE 
COMMERCIALIZED. 

The  expected  has  happened,  and  Dr. 
Friedmann’s  alleged  cure  for  tuberculosis 
has  apparently  entered  upon  the  second 
stage  of  its  career  without  the  formality 
of.  awaiting  proof,  or  even  substantial 
evidence,  of  its  value.  According  to  pub¬ 
lished  reports,  Dr.  Friedmann  has  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  right  to  manufacture  and 
sell  his  so-called  turtle  serum  to  a  New 
York  drug  firm  for  a  fabulous  sum ; 
stated  by  the  New  York  Times,  on  what 
it  believes  to  be  good  authority,  to  be 
$125,000  in  cash  and  nearly  two  million 
dollars  more  in  stock  of  36  "institutes” 
to  be  established  in  as  many  States  for 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  stuff. 

Immediately  following  Dr.  Friedmann’s 
paper,  read  last  November  before  the 
Berlin  Medical  Society,  announcing  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  product 
from  tubercle  bacilli  that  would  not  only 
cure  tuberculosis,  but  would  immunize 
children  to  that  disease,  “enterprising” 
newspapers  of  this  country  hastened  to 
give  the  matter  the  widest  publicity  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  further  evidence  than 
that  presented  in  Dr.  Friedmann’s  un¬ 
supported  word.  After  declining  a  test 
of  his  “serum”  by  his  own  government, 
and  refusing  to  reveal  its  real  nature 
or  method  of  manufacture,  Dr.  Fried¬ 
mann  brought  his  secret  remedy  to  this 
country  and  was  permitted  to  use  it 
under  supervision  of  the  health  authori¬ 
ties;  the  Federal  Public  Health  Service 
detailing  a  competent  medical  officer  to 
make  adequate  tests  in  co-operation  with 
Dr.  Friedmann.  These  tests  are  yet  un¬ 
der  way  and  the  first  government  re¬ 
ports  from  them  indicate  that,  as  yet, 
they  have  given  little  evidence  of  sup¬ 
porting  Dr.  Friedmann’s  claims.  With¬ 
out  waiting  longer,  the  doctor  has  ap¬ 
parently  made  preparations  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  wide  publicity  these 
claims  have  received,  and  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  manufacturing  companies  in  each 
State  he  will  evade  the  Federal  law 
which  places  serums  and  vaccines  in 
interstate  commerce  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Federal  Public  Health  Ser¬ 
vice.  Many  newspapers  and  other  jour¬ 
nals  are  now  warning  their  readers  that 
as  yet  Dr.  Friedmann  has  presented  ab¬ 
solutely  no  proof  or  scientific  evidence  of 
the  efficacy  of  his  secret  remedy,  and  are 
cautioning  them  against  placing  prema¬ 
ture  reliance  upon  any  measure  which, 
whatever  its  value  may  subsequently 
prove  to  be,  has  been  introduced  to  the 
public  with  all  the  earmarks  of  a  purely 
commercial  venture.  m.  b.  d. 


THE  LIVE  STOCK  SHORTAGE. 

In  the  last  six  years  there  has  been  a 
decline  of  over  30  per  cent,  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  beef  cattle  in  the  country.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  estimates  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  the  beef  cattle  in  the 
country  on  January  1,  1907,  numbered 
51,566,000,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  the  number  was  only  36,- 
030,000.  More  than  half  of  the  meat 
produced  in  the  United  States  is  slaugh¬ 
tered  under  Government  inspection.  A 
decrease  of  over  13  per  cent,  is  shown 
in  the  number  of  animals  killed  under 
this  inspection  in  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  last  year. 

The  year  1912  was  a  year  of  high 
prices  for  all  classes  of  food  animals,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  greatly  increased 
average  prices  of  live  stock  at  Chicago, 
the  representative  market  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Thus,  the  average  price  of  cattle 
(native  steers)  for  1912  was  $7.95,  as 
against  $6.50  for  1911,  or  an  increase 
of  22.31  per  cent.,  while  the  advance  in 
range  steers  was  still  greater,  being  31.58 
per  cent.  The  average  price  of  hogs  in 
1912  at  the  same  market  was  $7.55,  as 
against  $6.70  for  1911,  which  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  12.69  per  cent.  Similarly  the 
average  prices  of  sheep  and  lambs  rose 
from  $3.95  and  $5.90,  respectively,  in 
1911  to  $4.55  and  $7.10,  respectively,  in 
1912,  which  is  an  increase  of  15.19  per 
cent,  for  sheep  and  20.34  per  cent,  for 
lambs. 

When  prices  of  live  stock  rule  high, 
as  was  the  case  in  1910,  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  for  farmers  to  rush 
everything  salable  to  market,  including 
immature  animals  and  breeding  animals. 
This  brings  about  a  future  shortage,  and 
so  the  country  suffers  from  periods  of 
comparative  and  real  stringency,  while 
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producers  often  lose  heavily  through  the 
instability  of  prices.  We  must  conserve 
our  meat  supply  and  take  steps  to  in¬ 
crease  it,  and  at  the  present  remunera¬ 
tive  prices  for  food  animals  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  that  this  will  be  gradually  accom¬ 
plished.  Farmers  generally,  and  espec¬ 
ially  those  in  the  corn  belt,  should  de¬ 
velop  cattle  feeding  under  the  present 
favorable  conditions.  The  South  has 
great  possibilities  for  the  future  as  cattle¬ 
raising  country,  but  the  development  of 
this  industry  there  must  await  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  the  cattle  ticks,  which  is 
being  rapidly  accomplished  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  Government  and  the 
States. 


Skin  Trouble. 

I  have  a  1,400-pound  six-year-old 
gelding.  A  year  ago  last  Fall  he  got 
lame  in  his  right  hind  leg ;  it  swelled 
and  broke  under  the  fetlock.  Last  year 
it  did  about  the  same  thing;  this  Spring 
his  leg  went  down  to  about  normal 
size,  leaving  only  a  scab  under  the  fet¬ 
lock.  The  trouble  returns,  making  him 
very  stiff.  His  legs  and  the  end  of  his 
nose  feels  rough,  like  spots  of  little  scabs 
under  the  hair.  The  horse  feels  good, 
eats  well  and  his  hair  is  sleek.  He  had 
the  distemper  about  a  month  ago ;  it 
broke  and  ran  just  a  little  under  his 
jaws,  and  even  now  the  water  runs 
from  his  nose  when  he  drinks. 

Washington.  P.  L.  p. 

It  is  a  pity  that  you  cannot  have  an 
examination  made  by  a  graduate  veter¬ 
inarian,  as  the  symptoms  described 
somewhat  suggest  farcy,  the  skin  form 
of  glanders,  and  if  that  dread  disease 
were  present  the  horse  would  have  to 
be  shot.  In  glanders  one  sees  ulcers 
upon  the  lining  membrane  of  the  par¬ 
tition  between  the  nostrils,  and  there 
is  a  discharge  which  sticks  around  the 
orifice  of  the  nostril.  If  there  is  no 
such  symptom  then  treat  the  case  as  one 
of  scratches  or  grease.  Wet  the  affected 
parts  twice  daily  with  a  lotion  composed 
of  one  ounce  each  of  sugar  of  lead  and 
sulphate  of  copper  in  a  quart  of  soft 
water.  Bandage  the  legs  each  time  the 
horse  comes  into  the  stable  ‘and  never 
let  him  stand  a  single  day  idle  in  the 
stable.  a.  s.  a. 


Garget. 

We  have  a  cow  fresh  in  March  which 
has  had  three  spells  of  caked  udder  so 
far.  We  have  tried  warm  lard,  salt 
and  water,  massage,  etc. ;  saltpetre  given 
in  teaspoonful  doses.  What  can  we  do? 
She  gets  better  and  then  in  a  couple  of 
weeks  has  the  same  thing  again.  What 
can  we  do  for  her?  H.  L.  d. 

New  York. 

You  should  have  this  cow  tested  with 
tuberculin  to  find  Out  if  she  is  free 
from  tuberculosis,  as  that  disease  some¬ 
times  causes  garget  and  the  milk  would 
be  dangerous  for  use  by  children.  Pro¬ 
tect  the  udder  against  bruising  in  the 
stable.  Milk  gently  and  regularly. 
Avoid  sudden  changes  in  feed.  At  times 
of  attack  foment  with  hot  water  three 
times  a  day,  and  at  night  rub  in  a 
mixture  of  one  part  each  of  fluid  extracts 
of  poke  root  and  belladonna  leaves,  and 
six  parts  of  warm  sweet  oil  or  melted 
lard.  a.  s.  a. 


Locomotor  Ataxia. 

I  have  a  horse  that  has  an  affection 
of  the  nervous  system ;  he  loses  power  to 
back  up.  There  is  weakness  and  a  stag¬ 
gering  gait ;  he  sometimes  falls  down 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  turn  him 
around.  He  has  the  appearance  of 
chorea.  w.  T.  s. 

It  seems  more  likely  that  the  horse 
has  locomotor  ataxia  than  chorea,  al¬ 
though  the  symptoms  of  the  latter  dis¬ 
ease  are  there.  In  chorea  a  horse 
“shivers,”  but  usually  is  able  to  back 
without  trouble.  Neither  disease  is  cur¬ 
able.  There  is  a  bare  possibility  that 
some  improvement  might  come  from 
giving  a  dram  of  iodide  of  potash  in 
water  night,  and  morning,  for  five  con¬ 
secutive  days  a  week,  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  a.  s.  a. 
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“Lehigh— for  Strength 
—  35%  Above 
Standard/'  ■ 
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Lehigh  Cement 
assures  best  results 

Build  your  silo  of  concrete.  It 
means  you  have  a  weatherproof, 
fireproof,  waterproof,  ratproof  structure. 

Your  ensilage  will  be  kept  in  the  best  possible 
condition,  free  from  decay  or  spoiling. 

Select  Lehigh  when  you  buy  your  cement 
and  take  no  chances  with  results.  It  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  expert  engineers  to  be  greater  in 
tensile  strength  than  the  standard  set  by  U. 
S.  Government  and  is  smoother  and  finer 
than  any  other.  Tests  prove  Lehigh 
always  above  the  high  standard  demanded.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  durable,  most  efficient 
cements  on  the  market  today.  Insist  on 
Lehigh— and  you  cannot  go  wrong  on  your  concrete 
construction.  The  Lehigh  name  is  your  protection. 

Silo  Rook  FRFF  Send  at  once  for  this  valu- 
OHU  DUUE  rntc.  able  book-covers  every— 

phase  of  concrete  silo  construction  with  infor 
illation  that  every  farmer  should  know.  \Ve 
will  also  include  our  book,  “The  Modern 
Farmer,”  with  directions  for  30  uses  of  con- 
creteonthefarm.  Write  today  for  both  books. 
Address  us: 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

206  Young  Building,  Allentown,  Pa. 

389A  Consumers  Building,  Chicago 
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D0YLEST0WN  AGRICULTURAL  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

ADVANCE  AND  LEADER  PNEUMATIC 
CUTTERS  AND  SHREDDERS 

Also  the  Junior  and  America  Grain  Separators  for  the  Farm 


Write  for  Information  ami  prices. 

Doylestown  Agricultural  Co., 


Established  1851. 

Doylestown,  Pa. 
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Put  this  Cutter 
to  the  Hardest  Test 


1  then  you  ’ll  know  why  Ex- 
'  periment  Station  Officials —  ’'/jlk 
'  and  thousands  of  farmers,  as  ^ 
well  —  unanimously  agree  that  || 
for  power,  speed  and  capacity,  the  p 

#  Light  Running  '<&. 

“SILBERZAHN  ”  S 

yx  ENSILAGE  CUTTER  J| 

csf  Is  the  most  uniformly  satisfactory,  It's  the  cutter  ^ 
gy  that  is  honestly  built  from  truck  to  stacker.  Insim- 
5|plicity,  durability,  enormous  capacity,  economical 
power,  absolute  safety,  the  “Silberzahn"  has  no  Av* 
equal.  Send  now  tor  new  catalog,  prices  and  ,\\\V 
;  details  of  Free 
•  Trial  Offer. 

GEHL  BROS.' 

MIG.  CO. 

Hi  141  S.  Water  St. 

WEST  BEND, 

WIS. 

a 


Branch 
202  FULTON  ST. 
New  York  City 


Free  Books 


About  Silage  and 
Silo  Filling 

( 1 )  "Why  Si  lage  Pay  s”— a  valuable  book  for 
your  farm  library.  (2)1913  Catalog  about  the 

BLIZZARD 

Ensilage  Cutter 

A  40- year  success.  Big  capacity,  small 
power.  Elevates  any  height.  Simplest, 
safest.  Steady  worker.  Self-feed  table. 
Almost  runs  itself.  Knives  adjustable 
while  cutter  is  running.  Guaranteed. 
(3)  "What  Users  Say"— a  book  containing 
scores  of  letters  from  users  of  the  Blizzard. 
Write  for  these  books  today 
The  Jos.  Dick  Manufacturing  Co. 

1  426  Tuscarawas  St.,  Canton,  O. 


Scours. 

I  have  a  very  fine  young  cow  coming 
in.  I  noticed  about  two  weeks  before  I 
turned  her  out  to  pasture  she  scoured 
some ;  this  is  about  a  month  ago.  Since 
she  has  been  out  to  grass  she  is  very 
loose.  I  have  tried  everything  that  I 
know,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  check  it. 
What  can  I  do  for  it?  c.  h.  h. 

New  York. 

Keep  her  off  grass  for  the  present  and 
feed  on  dry  hay  and  grain.  Mix  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  in  the  feed,  starting  with  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  twice  daily  and 
gradually  increasing  until  it  stops  the 
scouring.  She  may  then  be  tried  on 
grass  again,  starting  with  an  hour  or 
so  and  gradually  increasing  the  time,  if 
she  does  not  scour.  Continue  to  feed  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  on  grass.  It  is  a  good 
practice  to  feed  some  cottonseed  meal  to 
all  cow's  turned  on  grass  in  Spring  as 
it  tends  to  prevent  undue  looseness  of 
the  bowels.  If  dysentery  persists  and  the 
cow  runs  down  in  flesh  we  fear  she  has 
Johne’s  disease,  which  is  incurable,  and 
spreads  by  means  of  the  manure.  If  she 
proves  to  have  that  disease  she  should 
be  isolated.  The  disease  can  be  detected 
by  bacteriological  examination  of  the 
manure.  This  would  have  to  be  done  by 
an  expert  at  the  State  experiment  sta¬ 
tion.  a.  S.  A. 


LI  MAX  Eo 


n 

Send  name  on  postal.  Get  all 
Climax  facts  before  you  buy. 

I  Simplest,  safest,  most  depend- 
,  .  t-J  able  and  biggest  capacity  Mower 
Fnsjlagc  Cutters  made.  A  style 
and  size  for  you  at  a  price  that’s 
right.  Catalog  explains  every¬ 
thing.  Send  posta {today. 

Warsaw- Wilkinson  Co#, 

50  Highland  Avenue, 

Warsaw, 

N.  Y. 


si  la  ge 
utter 

BOOK 

FREE 

Send 
Name 
Now 


THRESHERS 
HORSE  POWERS 
SAW  MACHINES 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 
Don ’t  buy  any  of  the  above  till  you  get  our  Catalog  and 
reasonable  prices.  We’ll  Burprise  you.  Hundreds  testify 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  counsel.  Send  for  new  1911 
Catalog  full  of  pictures.  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS, 
14  South  Street,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


Buy  direct  from 
factory— -save 
$30  to  $100 


We  have  our  own  timber  lands  and  saw  mills  and  cover 
40  acres  with  mills  and  yards.  You  get  the  benefit. 
A  better  silo  for  less  money.  Look  a't  our  prices  : 


8x20  Silo,  $64.72,  10x24,  $92.23.  12x26, 

$118.25.  14x28,  $144.65.  16x32,  $!85.02. 


Any  size  wanted.  We  use  best  silo  material.  Rounu 
Iron  hoops,  malleable  iron  lugs,  long  take-up  threads. 
Staves  tongued  and  grooved.  Silos  air-tight  and  easy  to 
keep  in  order.  Continuous  door  front,  galvanized  iron 
roof.  Let  us  send  catalog  and  figure  with  you. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  COMPANY,  box  ii.  Huosos  Falls.  N.  Y- 


Dirigo  Silos 

Are  Manufactured  Not  Assembled  Silos 

Highest  grade  material— air 
tight  doors— permanent  ladder 
—genuine  wood  preservative- 
easy  to  erect — built  for  long, 
continued  service  and  sold 
direct.  Solid  for  catalog,  prices 
and  freight  to  your  station- 
Discount  for  early  ordors. 

Stevens  Tank  &  TowerCo.,  Auburn,  Me. 


1913. 
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The  Henyard. 


Ailing  Hens. 

I  am  having  some  trouble  with  my 
hens,  which  is  uew  to  me.  The  flock  in 
general  looks  well  and  the  hens  are  lay¬ 
ing  heavily,  but  all  the  time  I  have  two 
or  three  sick  ones.  The  first  thing  I  no¬ 
tice  is  that  the  hen  is  lame.  Then  she 
stands  around  and  will  not  eat.  Some¬ 
times  her  comb  gets  dark,  sometimes  it 
doesn’t.  Sometimes  she  becomes  very 
thin,  but  most  always  the  hen  dies  with¬ 
in  a  few  days  after  I  first  notice  Her. 
Almost  always  at  the  last  there  is  a 
white  discharge  from  the  vent.  I  think 
the  trouble  started  from  some  bad  beef- 
scrap  I  fed  in  the  mash.  But  I  have 
changed  that  and  still  I  lose  some.  It 
looks  to  me  like  a  mild  form  of  ptomaine 
poisoning,  but  what  can  I  do  for  it? 

New  York.  a.  ir.  p. 

While  impossible  to  make  a  positive 
diagnosis  from  the  symptoms  that  you 
mention,  it  seems  probable  that  your 
flock  is  suffering  from  some  form  of 
moderately  communicable  disease;  pos¬ 
sibly  asthenia,  or  “going  light,”  a  bac¬ 
terial  disease  affecting  the  digestive  or¬ 
gans,  or  perhaps  tuberculosis.  If  the  lat¬ 
ter  disease,  the  liver  or  some  of  the 
other  internal  organs  should  show  the 
tubercles  as  small  gray  or  yellow  points 
scattered  over  the  surface,  or  even  larger 
masses  of  broken  down  tissue.  What¬ 
ever  the  trouble,  the  safe  course  to  fol¬ 
low  would  be  to  remove  all  affected 
fowls  as  soon  as  they  can  be  detected 
and  burn  or  bury  all  carcasses.  The 
premises  and  utensils  should  then  be  dis¬ 
infected  by  carbolized  whitewash  or 
other  suitable  disinfectant  and  boiling 
water.  Attention  to  the  feed  will  remove 
any  possible  trouble  from  that  source, 
and  the  disease  should  disappear. 

M.  B.  D. 


Superiority  of  Infertile  Eggs. 

The  note  by  .Tno.  A.  Wells  on  page  725, 
stating  that  a  Philadelphia  firm  of  grocers 
“are  doing  a  big  business  in  infertile 
eggs  at  52  cents  a  dozen  while  they  are 
selling  strictly  fresh  eggs  over  the  same 
counter  for  25  cents,”  is  extremely  in¬ 
teresting,  though  it  suggests  that  Phila¬ 
delphia  egg  consumers  are  being  mildly 
buncoed  ;  however,  if  the  poultrymen  are 
getting  their  proper  share  of  that  extra 
27  cents  we  will  not  complain.  Any 
poultrymau  can  as  well  produce  infertile 
eggs  as  fertile  ones;  the  whole  secret 
lies  in  keeping  all  males  out  of  the 
flock,  and  this  should  be  done  anyway 
after  the  hatching  season  is  over.  An 
infertile  egg  will  keep  longer  at  the  same 
temperature  than  a  fertile  one,  and  life 
development  will  not  begin  within  it  at 
any  temperature,  but  if  both  eggs  are 
“strictly  fresh,”  and  it  is  not  desired  to 
keep  them,  the  fertile  egg  is  in  every 
way  the  equal  of  the  infertile  one,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  city  consumer 
buying  at  retail  for  household  use  should 
be  willing  to  pay  more  than  twice  as 
much  for  one  fresh  egg  than  for  another, 
unless  he  has  some  erroneous  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  fertility.  Rotting  is  not 
caused,  as  Mr.  Wells  seems  to  suppose, 
by  beginning  development  of  embryonic 
life  within  the  egg,  but  by  access  to  the 
contents  of  that  egg  of  certain  forms 
of  bacteria,  the  putrefactive  bacteria,  and 
these  may  find  entrance  through  the  pores 
of  the  shell  of  either  a  fertile  or  infer¬ 
tile  egg.  It  is  by  closing  these  pores 
against  the  entrance  of  bacteria  that  a 
solution  of  water  glass  or  lime  preserves 
eggs.  It  would  not  be  ■worth  while  to 
go  to  the  doctors  of  a  community,  as  Mr. 
Wells  suggests,  with  the  statement  that 
“An  infertile  egg  cannot  rot  under  any 
circumstances,”  because  it  can,  and  one 
would  not  be  likely  to  find  many  doctors 
who  do  not  know  it  ;  if  the  statement  is 
made,  instead,  that  infertile  eggs  do  not 
rot  as  readily  as  fertile  ones,  and  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  their  containing 
embryonic  chickens  as  a  result  of  having 
been  exposed  to  too  high  a  temperature, 
the  truth  will  be  stated  and  the  only 
valid  arguments  in  their  favor  will  have 
been  advanced.  Germination  in  a  fertile 
egg  will  begin  at  any  continued  tempera¬ 
ture  over  70,  therefore  the  necessity  of 
keeping  them  below  this  temperature — 
and  the  further  below  it  down  to  freez- 
mg.  the  better — if  they  are  to  be  kept 
fresh.”  But  if  any  market  will  pay 
more  for  infertile  than  for  fertile  eggs, 
by  all  means  work  it,  and  work  it  hard. 

M.  B.  1). 


Breeding  for  Quality. 

On  page  705  Theodore  Shuey  tells  o 
his  experience  with  hatching  eggs  fron 
two  pullets,  and  says  that  he  “knows’ 
that  unless  we  are  “vei-y  careful”  tlx 
vitality  of  our  great  laying  hens  wil 
dimmish  with  every  year.  Then  he  say 
he  believes”  (he  does  not  know)  thi 
only  way  to  maintain  the  vigor  of  ou 
great  layers  is  to  introduce  new  bIoo< 
ach  year.  In  breeding  I  am  taugh 
,  .  we  have  three  laws — variation 

atavism  and  correlation.  The  greates 
>  hd  one  most  easily  influenced  is  varia 
'>n,  and  from  this  we  get  the  grea 
mdmdual  record.  Ho  says  his  first  pulle 
n!,Wi  !.(‘ed  a,a  !l  <fiiy  for  over  a  month 
ae  only  hatched  one  chick  from  If 
i.,,  us  suppose  this  pullet  wil 

thlf  «P>  hnd  lay  205  eggs  in  t 
a'Kl  he  goes  over  to  his  neigh  bon 
j *  Sets  a  mate  for  her  of  differen 
It.  „  in£’  >ut  *.rom  an  equally  productive 
m,n’c.  roai  this  mating  he  will  hatcl 
lS  next  year.  Will  he  expect  then 


to  lay  265  eggs  or  better?  The  law  of 
atav.sm  may  step  in  here  and  blast  his 
hopes  very  much,  for  he  does  not  "know” 
whether  these  two  bloods  will  “nick,” 
but  may  take  him  back  for  generations, 
possibly  to  his  primitive  hen.  But  if  Mr. 
Shuey  can  go  to  another  neighbor  and 
get  a  mate  that  has  been  bred  with  the 
same  blood  in  his  veins,  ho,  I  believe, 
don’t  “know,”  is  more  apt  to  get  near  what 
he  is  aiming  for.  How  can  our  English 
friends  produce  better  stock  than  we  do? 

s.  D.  H. 

As  I  don’t  know  how  onr  English 
cousins  produce  better  stock  than  we  do, 
I  wifi  refer  that  to  Mr.  Cosgrove,  whose 
knowledge  and  experience  exceed  mine. 
I  think  that  it  is  generally  acknowledged, 
however,  that  the  English  excel  us,  and 
perhaps  all  other  nations,  in  both  the 
science  and  art  of  breeding;  but  why 
shouldn’t  they?  Ought  not  the  man  of 
60  to  excel  the  boy  of  20?  I  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Shuey  that  heavy  laying  is  not 
conducive  to  vigor  in  the  offspring,  and 
that  unless  we  are  very  careful  the 
vitality  of  our  flocks  will  show  a  pro¬ 
gressive  loss  with  each  year;  but  I 
think  that  the  necessary  care  can  tie 
observed  without  the  frequent  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  blood,  and,  moreover,  that 
such  introduction  may  prove  disastrous 
even  though  from  strains  equal  to  our 
own.  With  a  reasonably  large  flock  to 
select  from  and  the  maintenance  of  vigor 
through  proper  conditions  of  feed,  range, 
and  housing  a  breeder  should  be  able  to 
maintain  the  vitality  of  his  flock  in¬ 
definitely,  and  if  he  has  developed  a 
superior  strain,  he  will  bo  incurring  un¬ 
justifiable  risk  in  introducing  new  blood 
without  first  testing  it  in  a  limited  way 
to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  cross  with 
his  own.  This  presupposes,  of  course, 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  breeding  and  of 
fowls  to  enable  him  to  select  for  vigor 
as  well  as  for  records,  and  both  the 
ability  and  will  to  give  his  breeders  such 
care  as  shall  increase  rather  than  dimin¬ 
ish  their  inherent  vitality.  m.  b.  d. 


No  Wheat  Chaff  for  Baby  Chicks. 

In  preparing  the  litter  for  my  brooders 
I  found  that  the  chaff  worked  into  my 
flesh ;  thinking  this  might  do  the  same 
with  baby  chicks,  and  work  into  their 
legs,  I  asked  several  poultrymen  about 
its  use,  but  all  said  they  used  it  and 
it  was  all  right,  so  I  used  chaff  for  litter 
for  iny  baby  chicks  to  scratch  in.  After 
a  time  I  began  to  lose  a  lot ;  they  moped 
around  and  died.  They  seemed  healthy 
and  there  was  apparently  no  disease  that 
I  could  find,  but  their  crops  were  en¬ 
tirely  empty  and  they  were  almost  too 
weak  to  stand.  I  noticed  that  some 
had  watery  looking  eyes,  and  that  their 
feathers  were  damp  whore  they  tuck 
their  heads  under  their  wings.  I  picked 
up  one  of  these  and  examined  its  eye  • 
ou  close  observation  I  saw  in  the  corner 
a  white  spot  which  I  probed  with  the 
eye-end  of  a  needle ;  I  thought  it  a  piece 
of  straw.  Upon  getting  hold  of  it  with 
a  small  pair  of  tweezers  I  found  it  to  be 
the  sharp  end  of  chaff  which  had  worked 
far  down  into  the  eye.  After  removing 
it  the  chicks  at  once  began  to  eat,  and 
was  soon  all  right.  I  found  85  or  40  in 
this  condition  out  of  a  flock  of  ^OO 
baby  chicks  10  days  old.  The  pieces 
varied  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to 
five-eighths  in  length,  and  two  chicks  had 
three  pieces  in  one  eye. 

Virginia.  airs.  joiix  COOK. 


Bumbiefoot. 

V  hat  is  the  trouble  with  my  hens? 
I  had  one  hen  whose  foot  began  to 
swell  and  was  getting  worse  all  the 
time,  so  I  cut  it  open ;  blood  and  pus 
came  out  very  freely.  In  a  day  or  two 
it  was  the  same  way;  now  I  have  an¬ 
other.  Can  it  be  cured  and  bow? 

Ohio.  j. 

Bumbiefoot,  or  abscess  formation  in 
the  foot,  is  caused  by  infection  through 
scratch  or  other  injury  to  the  foot,  and 
predisposed  to  by  bruising.  such  as 
might  be  caused  by  jumping  from  perches 
to_  a  hard  floor.  Open  the  abscess  freely 
with  a  sharp  knife,  syringe  out,  if  you 
wish,  with  mild  antiseptic  solution  like 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  or  a  two  per  cent, 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  give  the 
fowl  a  clean  grass  run  until  the  foot  has 
healed.  m.  b.  d. 


An  express  company  distributes  the 
following  “Suggestions  to  Shippers  of 
Eggs”  ; 

I  se  strong,  substantial  cases,  of  not 
over  86  dozen  capacity. 

Repair  them  when  necessary ;  it  will 
repay  you  in  the  end. 

Don’t  use  old.  broken-down  fillers;  it 
is  false  economy. 

See  that  fillers  fit  snugly,  if  necessary 
using  old  newspapers  to  take  up  space. 

If  there  is  room  between  the  cover 
and  top  layer  use  a  layer  of  newspapers 
there. 

If_  the  fillers  are  so  loose  as  to  shift 
continually  in  transit,  it  is  sure  to  re¬ 
sult  in  some  cracked  or  broken  eggs. 

Place  a  layer  of  excelsior,  hay  or 
straw  in  the  bottom  of  case. 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  have  your 
eggs  reach  the  consumer  or  commission 
man  in  good  condition.  Even  if  a  com¬ 
mission  man  remits  for  the  full  number 
in  the  case,  cracked  or  brokeu  eggs  often 
cause  others  to  become  specked  or 
soiled,  making  them  less  attractive  to  the 
buyer  and  often  lowering  the  retail  price 
per  dozen.  This  reduction  may  not  show 
up  in  your  statement,  but  it  is  there 
just  the  same  aud  is  a  direct  loss  to 
you. 


The  Sign  of  a 
Good  Dairy  Farmer 


There  are  more  than  a  million  such  signs  on  the  best  farms 
the  country  over.  They  are  almost  invariably  a  badge  of 
prosperity  and  practical  progressiveness.  They  are  a  most 
impressive  object  lesson  to  the  farmer  who  hasn’t  one.  They 
point  the  sure  way  to  better  things  in  dairying. 

Where  there’s  a  De  Laval  user  without  a  De  Laval  User’s 
Sign  a  new  enameled  sign  will  be  gladly  sent  him  free  of  all  cost. 

Where  there’s  a  dairy  farmer — big  or  little — without  a  De 
Laval  Separator  the  De  Laval  User’s  Sign — that  badge  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  progressiveness — will  come  to  him  with  his 
separator. 

W  hy  not  buy  a  De  Laval  Separator  now?  Try  one  any  way, 
through  the  local  agent,  and  satisfy  yourself.  This  will  cost 
you  nothing  and  may  save  you  much.  There  never  was  a  better 
time  to  make  so  important  and  self-paying  an  investment  than 
right  now — and  the  “sign  of  a  good  dairy  farmer”  goes  with  it. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


MAKA-SHEL  l300”  res",t3 


GRIT 


Box  J 


cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  obtained  from  poultry  if  j 
not  fed  a  good  grit.  ‘‘Maka- 
SheFt  has  no  equal  ;  there  is 
none  “jnxt  as  goixL”  Ask 
your  dealer  or  send  ns  $1.00 

for  two  100  lb.  bags;  one  ton  for  $7.00,  f.  o.  b. 
cars.  Agents  wanted.  Wrj(e  today. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

won  National  laying  contest.  Unusually  fertile, 
prime  SELECTED  HATCHING  EGGS  the  year  round  from 
famous  flock  of  RECORD  WINTER  LAYING  Rose  and 
Single  Combs,  raised  by  HENS  on  FREE  RANGE  clover 
in  separated  colony  houses.  WIDE  OPEN  ALL  WINTER. 
Hardy,  vigorous,  beautiful  deep-glowing  CHERRY 
RED  RIGHT  TO  THE  SKIN.  $3  per  sitting:  $10  per  100 
Some  splendid,  large,  BEAUTIFUL  EARLY  1912  PULLETS 
from  record-laying  mothers,  now  laving  heavily, 
for  sale.  A  I  cn  f-nPY  FRFI  WEEK,  TWO -WEEK. 
MONTH  AL0U  bUMtnLLO  OLD  chicks,  past 
danger.  Utility  stock  at  reduced  prices.  Upright 
dealings  assured.  Correspondence  a  ploasure. 

VIBERT  RED  FARM,  Box  1,  Westen,  N.  J. 


MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARCS 

R  No  94  Athpns  Pa  Breeders  for  33  years  of  pure- 
n.  NO.  24,  Alliens,  ra.  i,reij  j,oultiy  0£  high  quality. 


CHICKS 


7e.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  W ill  return  money  for  dead 
ones.  Pamphlet  on  roup  Free. 
B-73.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Richfield.  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks  82c.  Each 

from  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  All  breeders 
are  on  free  range  and  from  selected  stock.  Prompt 
delivery.  A  hatch  every  week.  Safe  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Circular  free. 

CHAS.  K.  STOXE 

Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-ou-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


PHIII  TRYMFH~Sen,i  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
r  1  11  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA.  PA. 


RARY  Rfll  Y — ,2c  each — S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Prize 
UnU  I  U  III  A  stock,  free  range.  $10.00  pei  100.  I. 
R.  dnek  eggs:  all  7c.  each:  $5  00  per  bit).  Stock  for 
sale.  ROCKEY  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Pearl  Guinea  Eggs 


-forty,  $2.  L  0.  QUIGLEY, 
Box  266,  Goshen,  Orange  Ca.,N.Y. 


Rose  Comb  Reds  and  MAMMOTH 
BRONZE  TUTKEYS — (Crescent  Strain) 

Eggs  from  all  matings  half-price  during  remainder 
of  the  season.  Also  high-class  breeding  birds  at 
half-price  during  next  CO  days-  Mating  list  free. 

D.  R.  HONE,  CRESCENT  HILL  FARM,  SHARON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


R,  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Chicks$8.50  per  Hundred 

Purebred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Range  yearling 
breeders.  Big  strong  chicks  that  will  please. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 


Bloodsucking  Mites 

are  the  hot  weather  scourge  of  the 
poultry  yard.  Kiil  the  pests  before  they 
ruin  your  flock.  Use 

PRATTS  l-IOLTD  LICE  KILLER 
or  PRATTS  DISINFECTANT 
Guaranteed.  Dust  the  fowls  with 
Pratts  Powdered  Lice  Killer. 
Pratts  1 60- page  poultry  book  10c 
by  mail. 

At  all  dealers,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  CO..  Phils..  Chicago 


New  York  Prize-Winning  Strains  aTdoett'LT: 

Rnrred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds;  Brown,  White  Leghorns, 
Eggs. $1.50, 15  : 17, 100.  Dark,  Light  Brahmas:  Eggs. 
$2.50,  15.  Catalog  free.  A  few  choice  breeders  for 
sale.  F.  M.  PKKSCOTT,  Kiverdnle,  N.  J. 


Ra  hv  W.  leghorns.  Barred 

DaDy  A^niCKS  Rocks.  R.  C.  Reds.  Strong, 
livable.  From  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  range 
bteoders.  Safe  del :very  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
WESLEY  GKINSELL  -  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


Austin's  200-Egg  Strain 

high  record  stock.  Old  and  young  stock  for  sale. 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17.  Centre  Harbor.  N.  H. 


THE  FARMER’S  FAVORITE  WINTER 
*  LAYERS — Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons.  Eggs 
and  chicks  at  reduced  prices  dat  ing  June  and  July 

W.  It.  STEVENS,  Culver  Road,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


Bl  FK  WHITE  !,E(;ilOlt\S,  S.  C.  K.  1.  ft  EDS — KgfiS,  90c.  per  15 
SI. 50  per  30.  Mottled  Anemias.  111.  Mlnmvas,  curs,  St. 00  pet 
15;  $1.75  per  SO.  Catalogue  free.  Joint  .4.  Kotb,  Quabertonu.  I*a 


Rearing  Minorca  Chicks  in  June 

You  have  possible  advantage  of  winning  late  shows. 
Wecaa  prove  by  ribbons  and  papers  a6  ourdesk  that 
they  won  hatched  as  late  as  June  20ih  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  in  strong  competition.  One  hatch 
July  1  won  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  in  class  of  60 
birds.  Until  July  1st  is  your  chance.  Only  75  cents 
fora  setting  of  egg*:  $2  for  50.  Cases  free.  We 
have  1013  letter  from  every  State,  people  saying, 
never  saw  snch  fine  eggs.  Also  excellent  hatches. 
Minqrca  chicks  grow  in  few  weeks.  Try  at  least  1 
setting  Chicks  at  any  age  for  sale.  COLDEKHAM 
POULTRY  YARDS,  W.  L.  Burnett,  Prop.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER 

The  best  pruner.  Cuts  %- inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 


new  yearly  subscriptions  at  SI  each, 
or  for  club  of  10  ten  weeks  trials  at  10 
cents  each. 

Tue  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

$1.51. 

Five  years  ago  Mr.  W.  K.  Heysham, 
Elkland,  Penna.,  sent  $15  to  the  Orange 
Judd  Company,  on  the  solicitation  of 
Herbert  Myrick,  who  is  president  of  the 
company,  and  on  the  promise  of  10  per 
cent,  interest,  and  a  bonus  at  end  of  five 
years.  He  got  back  only  $13.  After 
our  protest  he  got  $1.45  more,  lie  be¬ 
lieves  $1.51  is  yet  due  him.  We 
agree  with  him.  Mr.  Myrick  admits  that 
accumulations  of  compound  interest 
would  be  due  him,  if  he  were  dead,  but 
contends  that  it  is  not  due  him  since  he 
is  living.  The  true  amount  may  be  a 
few  cents  more  or  less  than  $1.51.  That 
doesn’t  matter.  We  want  to  know 
whether  the  sense  of  fairness  in  the 
American  farmer  will  through  their  in¬ 
fluence  compel  Mr.  Myrick  to  settle  the 
balance  due  on  this  scheme  in  full. 

The  promoters  of  the  Columbian- 
Sterling  Company  are  on  trial  this  week 
charged  with  fraudulent  use  of  the  mail. 
This  is  the  company  that  combined  the 
Columbian  and  Hampton’s  Magazines 
and  some  other  publications  under  the 
control  of  the  leading  spirit  of  the  com¬ 
bination,  one  Orff,  formerly  of  St.  Louis. 
The  company  was  capitalized  for  $4,000,- 
000 ;  and  the  testimony  brought  out  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  combination 
the  combined  bank  account  was  $G3.9S. 
A  small  dividend  was  declared  on  the 
stock  and  the  testimony  in  the  trial  is 
that  this  was  paid  out  of  the  remit¬ 
tances  with  the  object  of  encouraging 
the  sale  of  more  stock.  It  is  on  such 
schemes  that  people  are  promised  quick 
riches. 

While  reading  the  notice  about  E.  G. 
Lewis’  new  scheme,  on  page  326  of  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  for  March  4,  I  was  struck  on 
the  funny  bone  by  the  name  of  the  place 
— Pascadero.  This  is  a  word  of  Spanish 
origin  and  derived  from  the  Spanish  word 
for  fish  (pescao).  Pascadero  or  Pesca- 
dor,  means  a  fisherman,  or  one  who  han¬ 
dles  fish.  E.  G.  may  not  have  had  this 
in  mind  when  he  selected  the  place,  but 
as  he  is  out  fishing  for  suckers  it  is  a 
peculiar  coincidence,  and  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  a  name  he  ought  to  catch  suckers 
a-plenty.  J.  J. 

Canal  Zone. 

We  always  discount  fish  stories  even 
when  told  by  reputable  citizens,  but  if 
even  a  small  fraction  of  the  Lewis  stories 
may  be  accepted  as  fact,  he  is  yet  hauling 
in  a  fair  catch  of  the  gullible  tribe  on 
his  new  schemes.  But  the  people  who 
play  sucker  to  Lewis  now  after  the  full 
publicity  of  his  schemes  are  beyond  help. 
If  they  do  not  fool  away  their  savings 
on  one  vanity,  they  probably  will  on 
another,  and  keeping  Lewis  in  good 
clothes  and  automobiles  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  least  harmful  of  their  indulgences. 

R.  B.  Shimer  &  Co.,  commission  mer¬ 
chants  of  No.  336  Washington  street. 
New  York,  and  Harry  C.  Shimer,  head  of 
the  firm,  were  indicted  yesterday  by  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury  on  a  charge  of  try¬ 
ing  to  ruin  the  business  of  their  com¬ 
petitors  by  using  dishonestly  secret  in¬ 
formation  obtained  from  paid  agents. 
The  indictments  were  returned  under 
Section  15  of  the  interstate  commerce 
act,  and  are  a  development  incidental 
to  the  government’s  investigation  of  al¬ 
leged  collusion  between  egg  dealers 
and  railroad  inspectors  to  pay  damage 
claims.  Shimer  &  Co.,  it  is  alleged,  ac¬ 
quired  information  from  agents  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  about  ship¬ 
ments  of  eggs  and  then  wrote  to  the 
shippers,  telling  them  that  Shimer  & 
Co.  could  get  them  a  better  price.  The 
maximum  penalty  is  a  fine  of  $1,000. 
Shimer  &  Co.  is  one  of  the  largest 
commission  houses  in  the  city. — Daily 
Paper. 

This  item  is  given  for  the  information 
of  shippers.  Under  our  new  law,  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  will  have 
authority  to  refuse  a  license  to  com¬ 
mission  merchants  which  have  made  an 
unsatisfactory  record. 

During  April,  1911,  I  shipped  eggs  to 
Itosenstock  &  Moyer,  Wallabout  Market, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  which  they  made 
returns.  In  May  I  shipped  them  60 
dozen.  Since  then  they  have  made  no 
report,  nor  will  they  answer  any  com¬ 
munication.  The  eggs  were  first-class  and 
were  worth  23  cents  per  dozen  at  that 
time.  I  enclose  their  letter  in  which 
they  solicit  more  shipments.  E.  E.  P. 

New  York. 

Our  first  letters  to  this  firm  were  evi¬ 
dently  delivered,  but  we  received  no 
reply,  and  now  recent  letters  are  re¬ 
turned  with  the  information  that  they 
cannot  be  found  in  Brooklyn.  They  may 


appear  at  some  other  address  later,  and 
we  give  this  information  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  subscribers. 

I  am  submitting  a  statement  of  a  claim 
I  have  against  Wells  Fargo  Express,  in 
the  hope  that  you  may  aid  me  in  col¬ 
lecting  it.  The  company  has  practically 
all  the  evidence  of  the  claim,  as  I  sent 
that  in  when  filing  my  claim.  They  know 
it  is  a  just  claim  and  if  they  are  at  all 
on  the  square  they  will  pay  it.  Their 
agent  here  claims  he  does  not  know 
anything  about  sending  in  a  claim.  lie 
even  sours  when  I  bring  stuff  to  ship, 
and  in  the  Spring  I  ship  as  much  as  all 
others  combined.  If  you  can  poke  the 
company  up  so  they  will  pay  attention 
to  this  bill,  you  will  greatly  oblige. 

New  York.  L.  e.  k. 

One  hundred  White  Leghorn  eggs  were 
shipped  March  4,  1912,  to  Montana,  but 
were  received  in  a  badly  broken  and 
smashed  condition.  Notation  was  made 
on  the  express  receipt,  and  as  this  was 
a  clear  case  of  careless  handling  claim 
was  promptly  entered,  the  shipper  send¬ 
ing  another  hundred  eggs  by  United 
States  Express,  which  were  received  in 
good  order.  No  attention  was  given  the 
claim  and  it  was  sent  to  us.  One  year 
and  one  month  after  shipment  voucher  for 
$8.30  is  sent  the  shipper,  and  to  us  comes 
the  explanation  that  the  delay  was 
caused  by  the  inattention  of  the  local 
agent,  who  was  authorized  to  adjust  it 
on  June  26.  lie  has  been  severely  criti¬ 
cized  for  his  negligence  and  warning 
given  him  that  a  complaint  of  this  kind 
must  not  occur  again. 


The  writer  was  one  of  those  who  put 
up  ten  dollars  for  a  life  subscription  to 
Success  a  little  over  five  years  ago,  and 
has  a  finely  engraved  certificate  to  show 
as  a  memento  of  the  occasion ;  am  also 
in  on  Pearson’s  to  the  same  extent,  and 
am  now  wondering  how  long  before  it 
will  go  the  same  way.  Fortunately  their 
stock  selling  schemes  did  not  get  me, 
but  they  certainly  were  alluring.  I  am 
saving  the  elaborately  illustrated  pros¬ 
pectus  of  the  National  Post-Success  Com¬ 
bination  to  show  my  children  when  they 
grow  up  as  an  evidence  of  what  to  avoid, 
and  together  with  “Hind-Sights”  think 
if  they  get  caught  with  any  of  these 
swindling  schemes  they  will  be  entitled  to 
small  sympathy.  t.  s. 

New  York. 

We  hope  the  friends  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  not  mistake  its  purpose  in  reference 
to  these  things.  It  has  no  wish  to 
knock.  But  it  has  no  choice.  Schemers 
are  constantly  trying  to  ride  on  the  backs 
of  people  who  work.  It  has  always  been 
so.  These  industrious  people  do  not  want 
to  carry  the  parasites ;  but  they  are  busy 
working  while  the  rogues  are  thinking 
up  schemes  to  get  the  results  of  the 
work.  The  R.  N.-Y.  gives  these  honest 
working  people  a  warning.  If  the  rogues 
and  schemers  would  leave  our  friends 
alone  The  It.  N.-Yr.  would  not  bother 
them.  Our  work  is  to  protect  our  own 
people,  not  to  knock  or  abuse  anyone — 
not  even  the  rogues.  j.  J.  D. 


Feeding  Brood  Mare. 

What  is  a  good  ration  for  a  mare 
which  will  foal  in  six  weeks  and  how 
should  she  be  fed  to  do  away  with  the 
large  belly  after  foaling?  c.  B.  F. 

New  York. 

Feed  four  parts  whole  oats  and  one 
part  wheat  bran,  wet,  allowing  one  and 
one-fifth  pounds  per  hundred  pounds  of 
body  weight  as  a  day’s  ration.  Increase 
the  bran  as  foaling  time  approaches  in 
order  to  regulate  the  bowels  and  stimu¬ 
late  a  flow  of  milk.  Feed  mixed  clover 
hay  as  roughage,  or  hay  and  grass. 
After  foaling,  if  mare  runs  on  grass 
keep  up  the  oat  feeding,  but  reduce  the 
bran  gradually  and  omit  it  if  she  has 
plenty  of  milk  and  bowels  are  relaxed. 

A.  s.  A. 


Corn-and-cob  Meal  for  Horses. 

Will  -you  give  me  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  effect  of  corn  ground  with 
the  cob  in  the  feeding  it  to  horses?  Some 
tell  me  it  is  injurious  and  others  say 
it  is  not.  A.  G.  H. 

New  York. 

We  have  various  reports.  Some  claim 
good  results  from  feeding  cob  meal,  while 
others  say  that  when  the  ears  are  very 
dry  and  ground  cob  and  all  the  little 
disks  or  scales  which  hold  the  kernels 
become  so  hard  that  they  irritate  the 
horse’s  stomach.  We  found  this  trouble 
in  our  own  feeding,  while  when  the 
moist  ears  were  ground  the  cob  meal 
did  not  keep  well.  We  feed  cob  meal  to 
the  cattle.  _________ 

She  :  Here’s  a  story  of  a  man  out 
West  who  bartered  his  wife  for  a  horse. 
You  wouldn’t  swap  me  for  a  horse,  would 
you,  darling?  He:  Of  course  not.  But 
I’d  hate  to  have  anyone  tempt  me  with  a 
good  motor  car. — Credit  Lost. 


Two  Months' 
FREE  Test 

A  wonderful  separator 
at  a  wonderful  price. 
Longest  “no  riskMtrial— 
strongest  guarantee. 

Warranted  a  Lifetime 

ORTunst  defective  material  or 
work  man-  _ 


ship.  Our 
%  No.  2 


Separator  ac  $19.65  ia  a  world  treater.  Full  aixe 
200  lb.  capacity.  Skims  1  1-2  quarts  per  min¬ 
ute  and  prets  ALL  the  cream,  write  a  pos¬ 
tal  for  our  Free  Separator  Catalog  and  see  ^ 
for  yourself  why  tho  Maynard  skims  fast¬ 
er;  is  easier  to  clean,  easier  to  turn.  Don’t  bny 
until  you  ice t  our  60  Days'  Free  Trxal  Offer . 
Made  in  four  largrer  sires  up  to  600  lb.  capa¬ 
city  shown  here, all  sold  ai  low  prices, all  Guar¬ 
anteed  a  lifetime.  Send  for  catalog  today. 
The  [Charles  William  Storesf  lnc.< 
Dept. A 12  66  Pine  St..  New  York  City 

Shipm’ts  ffrom  NowYork.Chicago.KansasCity 


w> 


E.  N.Y. 


95 

AND  UP¬ 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  is  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa¬ 
tor  for  $15.95.  Sltims  hot  or  cold 
milk;  making  heavy  or  light 
cream.  Designed  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic¬ 
ture,  which  illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  Is 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Gears  thoroughly  protected.  ’ 
Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
dairy  Is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR 


Does  Away  with  Sour  Milk 


Milk  keeps  better, 
is  t.h  oroughly  aer¬ 
ated  and  cooled  ; 
grass,  stable  and 
other  odors  re¬ 
moved  by  the 

“Bestev” 
Milk  Coaler 


Milk  Hows  down  on 
both  outside  Burluces, 
cold  water  starts  at 
bottom  of  cooler  and 
flows  up.  Requires  no 
a 1 1 e  nt  ion.  Parts 
touched  by  milk  are 
copper  or  brass  tinned. 

Send  for  our  new 
Catalog  “  D  ” 

Dairymens  Supply 
Co.,  Philadelphia 
and  Landsdowne.Pa. 


New  Silo  Book 

REE- 

It’s  full  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  for  every  farmer 
and  stock  raiser.  Tells  all 
about  the  special  and 
exclusive  features  of  the 
famous 

INDIANA  SILO 

Twenty-Five  Thousand  in 
use.  Write  and  learn  why 
it  is  best  and  cheapest  and 
get  our  New  Silo  Book  Free. 

INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

Tho  largest  makers  of  Silos  in  tho 
world.  Address  nearest  factory: 
61*  Union  Bldg.,  Anderson,  Ind. 

61*  Indiana  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
61*  Silo  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Continuous-Opening,  Braced 
Door-Frame,  Permanent  Lad¬ 
der.  Lightest  and  Tightest 
Interchangeable  Door  Sys¬ 
tem.  Strongest  Hoops, 
'cry  Best  Materials, 
Largest  Variety.  Our 
latest i  mprovement, 
Jhefamous  “Harder 
Anchor,”securely 
holds  Silo  to  its 


Select 
the 
original 
“H  arder 
Silo”  and 
secure  the 
best  that  years 
of  experience  and 
skillcan  devise.  For 
Strength,  Safety, 

Durability,  Permanency 
and  Profit  the  famous 
“Harder  Silo”  cannot  be 
duplicated  anywhere,  at  any 
price. “Uncle  Sam”  uses  them. 

Send  today  for  catalogue 
Silos  and  Silo  Fillers. 

HARDER  MFG.  COMPANY 
Sox  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


foundation. 
No  more 
danger 
from 
storms. 


of 


The  Ready  Ration 
For  Dairy  Cowa 


The  only  feed  that’s  guaranteed 
to  produce  more  milk  and  keep 
your  cows  in  better  condition. 

Here's  Our  Trial  Offer 

Go  to  your  dealer  (if  he  can't  supply  you. 
write  us)  and  get  as  many  sacks  as  you  want. 
Feed  tw  o  sacks  (2001bs.)  to  any  one  cow— watch 
results  two  weeks,  especially  tho  second  week. 
If  Larro-feed  does  not  pleaso  yon,  take  the  un¬ 
used  sacks  back.  No  charge  will  be  made  for 
tho  two  sacks  used  in  tho  trial.  Wo  prove  tho 
meritof  Larro-feed  or  no  sal«.  Youtako  norisk. 
Large  Free  Sample  by  parcel  poston  reciuest. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

221  Gillespie  Bldg.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Cow-Ease. 

Prevents  Ticks. 

KEEPS 
FLIES  OFF 

_  Cattle  and  Horses 

^an<3  allows  cows  to  feed  in  peace,  making 
More  MilK  and  More  Money  for  you. 
A  clean,  harmless  liquid  preparation,  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  sprayer,  Keeps  cows  in  good 
condition,  and  eaves  five  times  its  cost  in 
extra  milk. 

TRIAL  OFFER 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.send  us  his  name  ana 
$1.25,  and  we  wiil  deliver 
prepaid  to  your  address  a 
half-gallon  can  of  COW- 
EASE  and  SPRAYER  for 
applying.  For  West  of  Mis¬ 
souri  River  and  for  Canada, 
above  Trial  Offer,  $1.50. 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 
CARPENTE R-M ORTON  CO. 

[BOSTON.  MASS. 

FOR 
Flc 

I 
£ 


Floors,  Furniture  and  Inferior  Woodwork 

USE 

Cain  pbel  lsVarn  ish  Stain 

All  513*8  and  colors,  at  Paint  &  Hardware  Dealers  . 
Carpenter-Morion  Co.,Boston,Mass. 


Fill  Your  Silo  Satisfied 


Over 

63 

Years 
Experience 
Buck  of  it 


DHCC  Machines  are 
IVVyOO  fully  guaranteed 

You  take  no  risk 


Oldest 
and 

Largest 
in  the  World  I 
Wa w»nt  to  prove  that  our  machines  area 
good  investment  before  you  give  np  your 
money.  We  know  they  are  so  good  that  wo  do 
not  feel  It  a  risk  to  make  this  offer.  Many  new 
features  have  been  added  which  you  should  know  about 
before  buying  a  machine.  Catalog  explains  all.  It  is  free. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Box  1 13  Springfield,  O. 


Unadilla  Silos 
are  the  best 


/Give  superior  silage.  Possess  best  con¬ 
struction  and  greatest  convenience.  Get 
free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 


ECONOMY  SILO 


Our  simple  yet  perfect-fitting  doors, 
forming  air-tight  silo;  entirely  pre¬ 
vent  possibility  of  ensilage  spoiling. 
Quick,  easy  adjustment  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Free  access. 

livery  silo  easy  to  erect.  Seasoned 
white  pine  or  cypress  staves.  Refined 
iron  hoops  form  easy  ladder. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  with  proof 
of  our  claims  from  delighted  users. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MrC.  CO., 

Box  38.J  Frsdoriok,  Md. 


Hollow  Tile — Steel  Reinforced 

is  fireproof,  weather  proof,  practically  everlasting— the 
most  permanent  type  of  building  construction  known. 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

is  built  of  hollow  vitrified  clay  blocks.  It  cannot  burn,  can 
not  be  blown  over,  will  last  a  lifetime  without  a  cent  fo 
repairs.  Glazed  sides  keep  silage  sweet  and  palatable.  An 
mason  can  build  it,  and  it  will  give  an  air  of  progress  am 
prosperity  to  your  farm  that  will  be  worth  much  to  you 

Our  Illustrated  Silo  Boole 

Is  full  of  valuable  information  for  stock  feeders  and  dairymen. 
It  is  written  by  authorities  and  should  be  read  by  every  farmer. 
Send  for  free  copy  today— ask  for  catalog  £j 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 
SYRACUSE,  N,  Y. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  Ending  June  13,  1913. 


BUTTER. 

Creamary,  best,  lb . 

Good  tO  Choice  . 

Lower  Grades . 

State  Dairy,  best . 


Factory  . 

Packing  Stock .  20  @  2 

Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  ilrm  at  271^  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creuuiery,  28.i£  cents. 
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CHEESE, 

Whole  Milk,  best . 

Common  to  Good  . 

Skims . 


EGGS. 

White,  choice  to  fancy . 

Good  to  prime . 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

Common  to  good . 

Western,  best . 

Checks  and  dirties . 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap„  choice,  . 

Common  to  good  . 

Sun  dried  . . 

Chops.  100  lbs . 

Raspberries . 

Cherries  . . . 

Huckleberries . ’’ 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl . 

Newton  Pippin . 

Spy  . 

Russet  . . 

Baldwin  . 

Strawberries,  up-river,  qt . 

Maryland  . 

Jersey  . 

Staten  Island . 

Cherries,  qt . 

Blackberries.  Carolina,  qt. ...... ... 

Huckleberries,  Carolina,  qt . 

Gooseberries  . 

Raspberries,  red.  pint  _ _ _ ' . .  ’  ‘  ’  ’ 

Peaches,  Southern,  crate . . 

Mu.skmelons,  Fla  ,  crate . . 

Watermelons,  Fla . 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Medium . 

Pea  . . 

Rod  Kidney . !!!!!!!!”!!"!” 

White  Kidney . 

Yellow  Eye . _  ” 

Lima,  California . 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice . 

Common  to  good . \ 

Pacific  Coast . .... 

Old  stock . 

German  crop . ******** . 


VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes-Old.  ltkS  lb.  bag  . 

Southern,  new,  bbl . 

Bermuda,  new,  bbl 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 

Asparagus,  choice,  green,  do* 

W  bite,  choice . 

Culls .  . 


Beets,  new,  bbl 

0a riots,  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  Sou 
Cabbage,  new.  i> 
Lettuce,  half-bb 
Onions— Souther 
Peppers,  Florida 

Peas,  bu . 

Radishes,  loo  bu 
Rhubarb,  100  bu 
String  Beans,  bn 
Bquash,  new,  bn 
Rgg  Plants,  Fla 
Spinach,  bbl  .... 
Tomatoes — Soutl 
Turnips,  white. 
Rutabaga  .. 
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HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


Cucumbers,  doz .  30  @  75 

Mushrooms,  lb .  40  @  80 

Tomatoes,  lb .  05  @  10 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  fresh  killed,  best  .  18  @  19 

Common  to  good .  10  ®>  17 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb .  35  @  38 

Squab  broilers,  pair  .  40  @  60 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  25  @  30 

Roasters . . .  20  @  22 

Fowls .  .  14  @  18 

Squabs,  doz .  50  (a*  4  00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  broilers  lb .  23  @  30 

Fowls  .  IS  @  1!) 

Roosters .  11  @  12 

Ducks .  14  @  IS 

Geese .  03  ®  10 

Turkeys .  12  @  13 

Guineas,  pair .  65  @  70 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hav.  Tlmothv  No.  1.  ton . 19  00  @20  00 

No.  2 . 1600  @iroo 

No.  3 . 1 1  00  @14  00 

Clover  mixed . 10  00  @18  00 

Straw.  Rye  . 24  00  @25  00 

Oat . 1100  @12  00 

MILLFEED. 

Wheat  Bran,  ton . 20  50  @21  00 

Middlings  . 22  00  @25  00 

Red  Dog . 28  00  @28  50 

Corn  Meal . . . 27  'Hi  @23  00 

Linseed  Meal . 23  00  @28  50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  6  10  @  8  40 

Bulls .  5  75  @  7  25 

Cows .  3  00  @  6  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  9  50  @11  00 

Culls . '. .  7  00  @8  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  4  00  @  5  00 

Lambs .  7  00  @  900 

Hogs .  8  50  @  9  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1  02  @ 

No.  2,  Red  .  1  10  @  .. 

No.  2.  Hard  Winter .  104  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  66  @  68 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  43  @  46 

Rye  .  65  @  69 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay; 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  34  ®  35 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  28  @  32 

Ordinary  grades .  18  @  20 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  I b .  33  @  36 

Tub,  choice .  2S  @  30 

Apples,  table  sorts,  bbl .  7  00  @9  00 

Potatoes,  bushei  .  1  00  @  1  25 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb, .  25  @  26 

Fowls  . .  18  @  22 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 

Butter,  nearby  creamery .  29  @  293» 

Western  creamery  .  28  @  28}0 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery .  25  @  26 

Gathered  fresh . 21  @  21  )4 

Apples,  dessert  varieties,  bbl .  5  IK)  @  7  00 

Common  kinds  .  2  50  @4  00 

Potatoes,  2  bu.  bag .  1  50  @  1  60 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls .  20  @  21 

Roasters . - .  20  ®  22 

Hay— No.  1 . 2100  @22  00 

No.  2 . 10  00  @20  00 

No.  3 . 14  00  @15  00 

Straw— Rye . 27  00  @23  00 

Millfoed — Bran,  ton . 21  00  @22  50 

Middlings . 22  50  @25  00 

M  i  xed  Feed . 22  00  @26  00 

Gluten . 25  00  @  '.‘6  00 

Live  Stock— Milch  Cows . 35  00  @  85  00 

Beef  Cows,  100  lbs  .  4  25  @  5  5fl 

Bulls,  100  lbs .  5  00  @7  00 

Calves.  ICO  lbs .  6  50  @  S  50 

Hogs,  1 00  lbs .  8  50  @  9  00 


BUSINESS  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  market  for  railroad  stocks  has 
been  depressed  because  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Minnesota  rate 
case,  that  a  State  may  lawfully  fix  rail¬ 
road  rates  provided  the  results  are  not 
confiscatory.  The  B.  &  O.  has  issued 
$20,000,000  one-year  five  per  cent,  notes, 
which  are  offered  at  99%,  making  the 
loan  cost  the  railroad  about  six  per  cent. 
New  notes  amounting  to  nearly  $10,000,- 
000  have  been  issued  by  the  Erie  and 
Rock  Island. 

Call  money  in  New  York  has  been  as 
low  as  iy>  per  ceut..  although  time  loans 
are  higher,  many  borrowers  paying  five 
to  six  per  cent,  for  from  three  to  six 
months. 

In  German  markets  money  has  been 
very  tight.  Previous  low  quotations  in¬ 
duced  considerable  buying  of  securities, 
but  in  many  cases  the  public  has  fared 
so  hard  that  they  have  become  timid  and 
are  holding  onto  their  money. 

Eleven  steamship  lines  on  the  lakes 
and  St.  Lawrence  River  have  combined, 
forming  a  $  19,000,000  corporation. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  has  passed  its 
dividend  on  common  stock.  The  policy 
of  the  company  controlling  the  B.  &  M. 
Inis  been  to  tie  up  all  New  England  trans¬ 
portation  into  one  combination.  Public 
opinion  is  against  this,  and  it  is  evident 
that  a  change  of  policy  is  needed,  if 
conditions  are  not  to  grow  worse  instead 
of  better. 

New  York  savings  banks  are  expected 
to  continue  their  former  interest  rates, 
most  of  them  paying  four  per  cent. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  $500,- 
000,000  new  national  bank  notes  ready 
for  distribution  under  the  Aldrich- V ree¬ 
land  emergency  currency  act.  These  will 
be  distributed  to  any  national  bank  or 
currency  association  that  needs  them  and 
complies  with  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  weather  has  been  unseasonably 
cold  for  crops  in  the  North  anti  East.  In 
the  corn  and  wheat  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  conditions  are  better.  Parts 
of  Missouri  and  Kansas  are  suffering 
from  drought.  The  cotton  belt  has  had 
moderate  rains,  except  in  eastern  and 
southern  Texas.  There  have  been  show¬ 
ers  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  upward,  but  the  interior  coast  sec¬ 
tions  are  dry. 

The  next  Texas  onion  planting  is  likely 
to  be  considerably  reduced,  ns  there  have 
been  two  disastrous  seasons  with  this 
crop,  partly  owing  to  overproduction  and 
low  prices,  and  partly  because  of  heavy 
rains,  which  spoiled  nearly  700  carloads. 


Wheat  lias  been  generally  higher, 
partly  owing  to  bad  reports  from  Kansas, 
but  more  because  of  the  uncertain  out¬ 
look  in  the  Canadian  Northwest.  In  the 
Saskatchewan  district  20  per  cent,  of 
the  area  is  in  good  condition,  but  on 
much  of  the  Spring  plowed  and  stubble 
sown  land  the  grain  is  only  two  inches 
high  and  weather  too  dry  for  rapid 
growth,  which  would  be  necessary  to  es¬ 
cape  the  early  frost.  Corn  has  been 
higher,  more  because  of  the  wheat  ad¬ 
vance  than  for  any  serious  outlook  to 
the  growing  crop. 

Old  potatoes  have  been  in  heavy  sur¬ 
plus  and  75  cents  to  $1  per  barrel  lower. 
New  from  the  South  are  also  low,  few 
bringing  over  $2.50  wholesale.  In  Chi¬ 
cago  old  potatoes  from  Minnesota  have 
sold  for  16%  cents  per  bushel,  barely 
paying  freight. 

Argentine  beef  selling  regularly  in  Eng¬ 
lish  markets  has  been  recently  shipped  to 
New  York  via  Liverpool.  It  was  of  good 
quality  and  sold  1%  cent  under  home¬ 
grown  beef.  The  Argentine  authorities 
are  very  much  stirred  up  because  of  the 
attempt  of  our  native  meat  trust  to  get 
control  of  the  Argentine  industry.  The 
government  is  planning  to  take  firm  meas¬ 
ures. 

It  has  been  a  common  practice  for 
some  banks  to  loan  money  on  eggs  and 
butter  stored  in  warehouses.  Last  year 
the  banks  advanced  $5.50  per  30-dozen 
ease,  and  $15  per  tub  on  butter.  This 
year  the  egg  limit  is  $1  per  case  lower 
and  butter  $3.  Scarcity  of  money  is 
given  as  the  reason,  but  it  is  doubtless 
true  that  the  laws  limiting  the  length  of 
time  in  storage  have  made  speculation  in 
stored  butter  and  eggs  less  profitable  and 
the  risk  less  desirable  for  those  who  have 
financed  the  deals. 


THE  BUFFALO  MARKETS. 

The  market  event  in  the  city  is  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  stall-holders  on  the  Washing¬ 
ton  retail  market  to  their  old  positions 
in  the  rebuilt  stalls,  which  are  in  fine 
condition  and  a  credit  to  the  city.  There 
are  four  lines  of  stalls,  each  about  600 
feet  long,  and  the  partly  rebuilt  meat 
market.  Quite  a  large  percentage  of  the 
dealers  remain  in  the  open  on  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  street,  claiming  that  they  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  the  rents  in  the  new  stalls. 
Strawberries  continue  to  be  of  indifferent 
quality  and  high,  the  consumer  paying  10 
to  15  cents  a  quart.  The  old-crop  onions 
are  disappearing  as  green  ones  come  in. 
Cabbage  is  still  small  in  size,  retailing 
at  about  three  cents  a  head.  There  is 
plenty  of  asparagus;  small  bunches  retail 
at  10  cents.  Rhubarb  goes  for  two  cents 
a  large  bunch.  Apples  for  pies  tire  gone, 
the  fancy  ones  selling  at  10  to  15  cents  a 
quart.  Potatoes  are  off  again,  going  at 
not  above  85  cents  to  retailers.  There  is 
no  change  in  butter  and  eggs,  the  top 
price  of  butter  to  retailers  being  30  cents 
and  23  cents  for  eggs.  Cucumbers  are 
quite  plenty,  at  50  cents  to  $1  a  dozen, 
still  too  high  to  sell  rapidly.  They  are  of 
fine  quality.  There  is  a  promise  of  Sum¬ 
mer  in  the  watermelons  at  fancy  prices, 
not  less  than  4()  cents  apiece  to  retailers, 
per  hundred.  Home  crops  of  that  sort 
are  not  out  of  the  ground  yet.  so  late  and 
cool  is  the  season.  A  few  fancy  black¬ 
berries  are  coming  in,  but  they  are  selling 
at  slow  rate  at  about  half  more  than 
strawberries.  The  sudden  drop  of  hay 
from  $18  a  ton  to  $16  shows  what  is 
taking  place  in  the  fields.  Not  many  days 
ago  farmers  were  seeing  their  crops  dry¬ 
ing  up.  but  rains  came  in  time  and  the 
hay  and  wheat  crops  are  saved.  Pastures 
are  fine,  though  growth  is  rather  slow, 
as  the  weather  has  beeu  cool  for  some¬ 
time.  The  fruit  crop  promises  fair.  Pears 
and  cherries,  sot  as  they  seldom  do,  but 
apples  and  peaches  are  likely  to  be  only 
a  moderate  crop.  The  early  pea  crop  will 
be  saved  and  strawberries  ought  to  bo  au 
improvement  over  the  Southern  ones  now 
arriving.  The  oat  crop  is  looking  excellent. 
Corn,  as  a  rule,  is  not  up  yet  and  pota¬ 
toes  are  not  up  much.  j.  w.  c. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  egg  production  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  week  was  52  less  than  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  week  ;  the  pace  set  last  week  in  which 
a  gain  of  250  eggs  was  made,  was  rather 
more  than  could  be  maintained.  White 
I.eghorns  did  not  contribute  anythiug  to 
this  loss ;  their  output  for  the  "week  be¬ 
ing  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
week,  viz.,  1,113.  White  Leghorns  make 
all  the  high  scores  again  this  week.  The 
largest  number  laid  was  31,  and  four 
pens  of  White  Leghorns  laid  that  num¬ 
ber.  They  are  Thomas  Barron’s  pen, 
the  pen  from  Ingleside  Farms,  the  pen 
from  A.  B.  Saylor  Drug  Co.,  and  the  pen 
of  W.  L.  Sleegur.  Two  pens  of  White  ! 
Leghorns  tie  for  second  place  with  scores 
of  30  each :  they  are  P.  G.  Platt’s  and 
Rosswood  Poultry  Farm’s.  Three  pens 
of  White  Leghorns  score  29  each :  W. 
1*.  Canby’s,  Leroy  E.  Sands’,  and  F.  A. 
.Tones.  C.  S.  Scovi  lie’s  pen  of  R.  C. 
Rhode  Island  Reds  also  laid  29;  this  is 
the  only  pen  to  interfere  with  a  clean 
sweep  by  the  Leghorns  of  the  three 
highest  records  for  the  week. 

It  is  simply  wonderful  how  those  Eng¬ 
lish  White  Leghorns  keep  up  their  lay¬ 
ing  after  six  months  of  steady  work.  Mr. 
Barron’s  pen  is  again  this  week  up  at 
the  top  in  the  weekly  score.  O.  A.  Fos¬ 
ter’s  pen — record  558,  the  highest  of  the 
American-bred  White  Leghorns — is  122 
eggs  behind  Mr.  Barron’s ;  lust  week 
it  was  117  behind.  One  of  Mr.  Barron’s 
birds  died  this  week,  and  the  reserve  bird 
was  put  iu  its  place ;  this  bird  laid  six 


eggs,  notwithstanding  the  changed  quar¬ 
ters.  Up  to  date  of  May  22,  14  hens  or 
pullets  have  died;  three  hens  out  of  the 
eight  pens  of  Barred  Rocks  have  died, 
and  four  out  of  the  43  pens  of  White 
Leghorns. 

Mr.  Barron’s  birds  have  laid  6S0  eggs, 
Mr.  Cam’s  604.  Geo.  H.  Schmitz’s  Buff 
Leghorns  are  still  tit  the  head  of  all  the 
American  birds  with  a  total  of  568.  Ed¬ 
ward  Cam’s  White  Wyandottes  have  laid 
563;  O.  A.  Foster’s  White  Leghorns  558; 
Beulah  Farm’s  White  Wyandottes  541; 
Braeside  Poultry  Farm’s  White  Leghorns 
o31 ;  Geo.  P.  Dearborn’s  S.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds  529;  Dr.  J.  A.  Fritcbey’s 
pen  of  same  breed  ;>04 ;  W.  L.  Sleegur’s 
White  Leghorns  518.  The  total  number 
ot  eggs  laid  is  40.658. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Dobbs  :  “Has  the  widow  given  you 
any  encouragement?”  Hobbs:  “Rather! 
Y\  hen  I  asked  her  how  long  her  husband 
had  been  dead  she  said  he’d  been  dead 
about  long  enough.” — Boston  Transcript. 

M  hy  did  you  break  into  the  house  in 
the  middle  of  the  day?”  asked  the  magis¬ 
trate.  “Well,”  said  the  accused.  “I  had 
several  others  to  cover  that  evening.” — 
London  Evening  Journal. 


When*  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

"We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  both 
with  and  without  farm  experience,  who  wish  to 
work  on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady,  sober 
man,  write'  for  an  order  blank.  Oars  is  a  phil¬ 
anthropic  organization  and  we  make  no  charge  to 
employer  or  employee.  Onr  object  is  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  farming  among  Jews. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Ave.,  /V.  V.  City 


Uf  ANTED  HERDSMAN — Single,  on  Pennsylvania  dairy 
V  fa,r,m  foP  SJll:i11  Imt  growing  herd  of  Ayrshire  cat¬ 
tle.  Must  be  first-class  dry-hand  milker  and  good 
butter  nfaker,  also  understand  A.  R  stock  Help 
given  in  milking  and  stable  work.  Must  be  strictly 
sober,  industrious  and  well  recommended  Excel¬ 
lent  board  and  room  furnished,  also  washing  of 
overalls.  State  wages  expected.  D.  P.  E  ,  care  R.  N  -Y 


manager  nrty  acre  rarm,  i: annum 
County,  Conn.  General  Farming  and  Nursery  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Write,  stating  salary  and  refer¬ 
ences.  M.  E.  G„  Room  814,  103  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City 


WANTED— GOOD  SINGLE  HELP  at  once.  Wages.  $20  and 
*•  board.  References  required.  F.  E.  Tyler,  Midvale.  N  J. 


LAKLHILL  FARM  silver  cup  winners 

Account  change. in  business  all  poultry  and  farm  stuck  for 
sale,  including  implements,  White  Leghorn  Hens,  Chicks, 
Pekin  Ducks,  W.  H.  Turkeys,  Pigeons,  Horses,  Cows.  103 
Acres  to  rent.  1'2-room  house,  2  baths,  steam  heat 
LAKEUILL  FARM.  PLEASANTVILLE.  N.  Y. 

NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS. 

i»L'  farm s  throughout  New  York SUte.  lte ter? no* 
on  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchasers. 

C.  LY.iGKU  CO..  7oG  l’ress  Bldg.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y 


★ 


Maw  JorCAV  FaritlC~A'ome  to  New  Jersey, 
new  Jersey  rarms  Profitable  farms,  dole 

to  markets.  All  sizes.  Send  for  list  of  choice 
fruit,  garden,  potato,  grain,  poultry  Farms. 

-A.  W.  UKESSEK,  -  Burlington,  N.  J. 

For  Sale-63-Acre 

fanning  land;  fine  view;  well  watered;  good  neigh¬ 
borhood:  on  State  road:  3Q  miles  from  Newburgh. 
Price,  $Go00.  Wm.  T.  Grimley,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Farm  R^rna/nc~100  US  bu.  wheat  and405 

I  a  l  IHLJCI  l  kj  all  l  j  biu  corn,  off  9  acres.  Other  large  crops 
wen*  sold  last  year.  7-room  house,  barn,  etc.  Growing  crops.  Im¬ 
mediate  possession.  27  acres;  only  $3,000;  part  cash.  For  travel¬ 
ing  directions  address  C.  D.  Rose  Farm  Agency,  Trenton,  N.  J, 

UflLL  RENT  HOUSE  AND  34  ACRES-Suitable  for  farm- 
•*  me.  Free  of  rent  to  a  farmer  who  will  keep 
grounds  iii  good  condition.  References  required.  Ad¬ 
dress,  Mr.  FERDINAND  HARTOG,  Bethel,  Conn. 


New  York  State  Farms 

WRITE  ME  YOUR  WANTS.  FREE  LIST. 
OGDEN’S  AGENCY,  Walton,  Delaware  Co.,  N.Y. 


SrN  I  V  AMP  tor  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  New  tone 
OLllu  O  I  HIYII  State  Farms,  located  in  St.  Law- 
renceCoun  ty,  the  Lend  in  gDairy  County  in  the  Uni  ted 
States.  THE  RUSSELL  REAL  ESTAfE  CO.,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


140  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM-Near  Ithaca,  N.  Y.:  on  good 
*  road.  Price,  $4,000.  Terms  reasonable.  Also  cheap 
farms  in  Trumbull  Co.,  O-  L.  ABELL,  Cortland,  Ohio. 


QUR  NEW  YORK  IMPROVED  FARMS  are  great  bn- 
gains  at  present  low  price.  Send  for  free  lists, 

McBURNEY  &  CO.,  309  Bastable  Black,  •  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


|Cfi  Par rtlO  SALE — near  Phila.  and  Trenton  markets  ; 

IJU  10!  Illo  Rood  railroad  and  trolley  facilities.  New*  cat a- 
loKue.  Established  23  years.  Horace  CJ.  Reeder, Newtown,  l’ennu. 


FAR  SALF~oliver  4-Gane  Plow.  Used  only 
l  wll  <Mkk  four  weeks.  Fine  condition. 
M.  E.  G.,  Room  814,  103  Park  Ave.,  New  York  Cily 


Virginia  FARMS  for  sale  by 

1 II  guild  Healthy  section.  C. 

IERSEY 

J  tico. 


owner— Easy  terms. 

WITMER,  Nottoway.  Va. 


FARMS  -i  to  350  acres  in  Jersey’s  best  soli.  Catalogue 
ED.  m  RKOKUIS,  147  E.  State  St.,  Trenton,  > .  J. 


QXO.  P.  HAMMOND.  KST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  QODWIS 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PKODUCE.  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
ami  llot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  3G  Little  13th  St..  New  York- 


If  Ynn  Wanf  to  most  money  out  of  your 

u  i  ou  nam  pressed  and  live  poul¬ 
try.  CALVES,  PIGS.  BITTER  AND  EGGS, 
SHIP  TO  US.  One  of  GREATER  NEW  YORK’S 
L ARGES T  WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

CON  RON  BROS.  CO.. 

131st  St.  and  12th  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  V. 


Small  Fruits 

WANTED 

WM.  H.  COHEN  8  CO.,  229  Washington  Street,  New  York 


Preferred  Barn  Equipment ! 

because  ofthe“Unit  System”and  its  exclusive  money  saving  advantages 


Every  modern  fai  »r  recognizes  that  sani- 

«» 

tary  barn  equipment  i  ^move  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  for  the  lessenii  barn  labor  and  the 
increasing  of  dairy  ^  £Tits. 


Now,  it’s  a  que*£“*  1  of  what  kind  of  equip- 
ment  to  select  that  best  meets  your  individual 
needs  and  requirements  in  the  most  economical 
and  practical  way. 


Cr 


Star  Barn  Equipment  with  “Unit  System” 
of  construction  is  a  step  in  advance  in  sanitary 
barn  equipment  building.  It  was  designed  by 
practical  dairymen  who  saw  the  need  for  just 
the  distinctive  advantages  it  affords  the  average 
dairy  farm. 

Thousands  of  dairymen  who  have  installed  it  in 
preference  to  all  others  testify  to  its  wonderful  merit  based  on 
knowledge  of  the  “Unit  System”  in  practical  use  in  their  own 
dairy  barns.  How  much  is  their  word  worth  to  you? 
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How  “Unit  System 
Means  Clean  Stalls 


The  “Unit  Sys¬ 
tem”  of  construc¬ 
tion  provides  for 
'  each  stall  being 
built  individually — each  stall  independent  of  the 
one  next  to  it.  The  entire  front  of  the  Star  Stall — 
the  arch  that  contains  the  stanchion — can  be  moved 
forward  or  backward  so  all  cows — long,  short  or 
medium — are  lined  evenly  at  the  rear.  This  makes 
possible  the  correct  and  only  safe  Alignment  Device. 

It’s  just  the  same  as  having  each  stall  built  to 
order  to  accommodate  each  cow  according  to  her 
length  and  how  she  stands  and  lies  in  the  stall.  For 
that  alone  governs  the  cleanliness  of  the  stall  and 
animal,  on  which  in  turn  depend  so  much  the 
cleanliness  and  high  quality  of  the  milk.  No  other 
method  is  half  so  effective  for  aligning  of  all  cows 
evenly  at  the  gutter. 


Giant  Star  Lock 

A  correct  exclusive  Star  principle 
for  locking  the  stanchion.  The  two 
uprights  are  always  connected  at  the  top 
instead  of  being  loose  and  disjointed. 
When  the  stanchion  is  opened  the  locking 
portion  is  always  guided  true,  thus  elimi¬ 
nating  all  strain  on  the  hinge  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  stanchion.  A  simple  push  with 
the  hand  locks  it. 


Why  “Unit  System” 
Is  Most  Economical 


IThe  “Unit  System” 
Star  Stall  is  most 
economical  because 
you  can  buy  your 
herd  in  units  of  one 
twenty  or  a  hundred, 
as  your  herd  grows — 
“Unit  System”  makes 
less  stalls  than  you 


How  “Unit  System”  Is 
Strong  and  Substantial 


stalls  to  care  for  your  present 
stall,  two,  three,  five,  six,  ten, 

And  you  can  add  to  your  stalls 
one  at  a  time  if  you  wish.  The 
it  unnecessary  to  buy  more  or 
actually  need. 

Then  with  the  Star  “Unit  System”  Stall  you  can 
save  fully  one-third  to  one-half  the  expense  of  instal¬ 
ling,  as  each  stall  comes  to  you  completely  assembled 
and  all  ready  to  set  up  in  your  barn.  Each  complete 
stall  fits  into  place  without  elaborate  preparatory 
work.  Simply  set  anchor  bolts  into  the  concrete  curb 
and  leave  a  hole  in  the  platform  for  the  stall  partition 
which  is  afterwards  filled  with  rich  cement. 

Giant  Star  Stanchions 
Adjustable  in  Width 


The  Star 
“Unit  System” 
Stall  is  most 
"  substantial  be¬ 
cause  each  stall  is  built  individually  and  is  a  com¬ 
plete  unit.  It  is  separately  imbedded  (>  inches  to  S 
inches  into  concrete  at  four  points,  giving  it  much 
greater  strength  than  is  actually  required  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  very  strong  and  rigid,  and  sufficient  to  with¬ 
stand  ten  times  more  strain  than  will  ever  be  put 
upon  it  in  actual  use. 

The  Star  “Unit  System”  Stall  is  thoroughly  sani¬ 
tary  because  the  stall  arch  is  one  continuous  piece 
of  smooth  steel  tubing.  It  is  very  easy  to  keep  clean 
because  there  are  no  dirt  or  germ  catching  parts. 

Remember,  Star  Barn  equipment  is  the  only 
equipment  made  on  the  “Unit  System”  principle — it  is  the 
only  equipment  that  gives  you  all  of  the  “Unit  System” 
advantages. 

Wood  Lined  Stanchions 


Giant  Star  Stanchions  are  unique  in  that  they 
are  adjustable  in  neck  space  and  can  therefore  be 
widened  to  fit  the  thick  necks  of  Du  i  lia  111s,  Shorthorns  or 
bulls.  Also  they  can  be  narrowed  to  fit  the  slender  necks 
of  Jerseys,  Guernseys,  Ilolsteins,  yearlings  or  two-year-olds. 
It  means  comfort  to  the  stock  because  each  stanchion  fits 
each  cow’s  neck — never  too  tight  or  too  loose. 


The  wood  lining  on  the  Giant  Star 
Stanchion  is  a  solid  piece  of  kiln-dried, 
non-shrinkable,  maple,  1 y2  inches 
thick,  which  is  fitted  accurately  into 
the  U-shaped  steel  upright  of  the  stanchion, 
thereby  strengthening  it  and  forming  a 
smooth  surface  for  the  cow’s  neck. 
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Star  Carriers  Mean  Easier  Barn  Work 

Star  Carriers  do  away  with  all  the  hard  drudgery  in  cleaning  the  barn  and 
feeding  the  stock.  They  are  easy  to  operate — a  hoy  using  a  Star  Carrier  can 
easily  do  the  work  of  a  man.  Track  is  simple  in  construction  and  yet  adapted 
to  any  shape  or  size  barn  and  conforming  to  any  barn  arrangement.  The 
carrier  tubs  are  strongly  built,  reinforced,  substantial  and  extra  durable. 

Send  Coupon  for  New  Star  Catalog  No.  45 

This  big  book  contains  valuable  information  on  housing  and  caring  for  dairy 
cattle.  It  has  chapters  by  Dr.  Way  on  ventilation,  sanitation,  lloor  plans,  and 
many  practical  money-saving  suggestions,  in  addition  it  contains  pictures  of 
many  of  the  country’s  finest  and  most  practical  Star  equipped  dairy  barns,  it  also 
contains  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  Star  Carriers,  Barn  Door  Hangers  and 
Tank  Heaters.  Send  Coupon  Today. 

DEALERS:  Star  Barn  Equipment  comes  all  assembled— 
the  only  line  that  has  these  salable  advantages. 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO.,  611  Hunt  St.,  HARVARD,  ILL. 

Largest  Makers  of  Barn  Equipment  in  the  World 


Barn  Plans  by 
Dr.  Way  Sent 
FREE! 

Let  Dr.  Way,  the  veterinarian 
and  sanitary  expert,  help  you  in 
the  construction,  rearrangement 
or  remodeling  of  your  barn.  He 
will  advise  you  and  give  you 
valuable  suggestions  on  ventila¬ 
tion,  floor  plans,  lights,  silos,  etc.. 

and  if  desired,  will 
furnish  blue  prints 
compiled  after  his  own 
ideas  and  for  your  par¬ 
ticular  requirements. 
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Mail  this  Coupon  today 


Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co. 

611  Hunt  Street,  Harvard,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  the  New  Catalog  of  Star  Barn  Equipment  just 
published. 

1  have . cows.  I  intend  to . 

my  barn  about . (State  whether  you  intend 

to  build  new  or  remodel). 

Name  . 

Address  . 

Dealer's  Name . State . 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  AND  ITS  COMPANION 
IN  MARYLAND. 

A  COMMUNITY  WITH  CHARACTER.— Whenever 
I  meet  Sidney  II.  Stabler  he  makes  me  think  of 
agricultural  credits.  Sidney  was  graduated  from 
the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  with  the  class  of 
1911.  lie  had  been  brought  up  on  a  farm  in  the  old 
Quaker  settlement  at  Sandy  Springs,  Montgomery 
County,  Maryland,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  highly 
organized  agricultural  community  in  this  country. 


This  constitution  still  stands, 
felt  that  it  should  be  rewritten 

Sandy  Springs  people  have  o _  _ w _ . 

the  community,  not  even  excepting  theN^U ues^^fa v- 
ing  been  raised  upon  a  farm  under  such  in  mien  ces 
Sidney  knew  two  things  not  ordinarily  taught  at  an 
agricultural  college;  practical  farm  methods  and  the 
value  of  organization. 

THE  NEED  OF  CAPITAL.— What  was  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  do  after  graduating?  His  training,  his 
tastes,  his  ambitions,  all  directed  him  toward  the 


fifths  of  the  loan  had  been  paid  back,  he  would  have 
paid  four  per  cent  on  the  remainder  in  semi-annual 
installments  until  the  entire  loan  was  liquidated. 
Rut  Sidney’s  government  offered  him  no  such  op¬ 
portunity.  lie  was  a  citizen  of  the  sovereign  State 
of  Maryland,  which  is  part  of  the  richest  country 
in  the  world.  His  State  and  his  country  had  lav¬ 
ishly  spent  money  for  his  education.  It  is  spending 
millions  on  its  Department  of  Agriculture  and  field 
demonstration  work. — to  say  nothing  of  the  other 
millions  spent  on  battleships  and  river  and  harbor 


WEEKLY  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


Yol.  LXXII.  No.  4209. 


NEW  YORK,  JUNE 


1  lu'  Sandy  Springs  people  not  only  possess  the  old 
\s|  1  armers’  Club,  but  they  also  claim  the  distiiu 
turn  of  having  organized  the  first  Woman’s  Club  i 
America.  The  Farmers’  Club,  which  was  organize, 
m  1M4,  has  a  remarkable  constitution.  Here  is  th 
whole  thing: 

^•°Pt  for  our  government  no  rules  other  tha: 

«>H‘  winch  govern  gentlemen  in  good  society:  with  th 
i  "f;  option  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  and  the  privi 
e.u-li  member  to  criticize  freely  any  arrange 


lYlPn+o  •  vnucuic  UUjr  clili 

elm  ’•  °n  f  .  farm  of  a  member  at  whose  house 
eiui)  is  meeting 


farm.  Rut  his  means  were  limited.  Here  is  where 
the  question  of  agricultural  credits  comes  in.  If 
Sidney  had  been  a  citizen  of  the  little  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  his  government  would  have  loaned  him 
nine-tenths  of  the  value  of  the  farm  he  elected  to 
buy,  at  three  per  cent  interest  per  annum.  This 
loan  would  have  been  exempt  from  installment  re¬ 
payments  for  the  first  five  years.  After  this  period 
he  would  have  been  required  to  pay  four  per  cent 
on  two-fifths  of  his  loan,  or  three  per  cent  interest 
and  one  per  cent  payment  on  the  capital.  After  two- 


improvement.  Instead,  however,  of  helping  these 
young  men  who  graduate  from  its  land  grant  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  to  purchase  a  farm  in  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  where  their  knowledge  would  be  an  asset  to 
the  entire  farming  community,  it  lets  them  go  out 
into  the  business  world,  seeking  employment  for 
which  they  have  not  been  trained,  and  wasting  the 
10  best  years  of  their  life  trying  to  get  money  enough 
to  buy  a  farm.  Meanwhile  the  boy  marries  a  city 
girl  who  lias  no  taste  for  farm  life,  assumes  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  raising  a  family,  gets  settled  in  busi- 
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ness  and  hesitates  to  make  a  change.  So  far  as  any 
real  benefit  to  agriculture  is  concerned,  his  agricul¬ 
tural  college  education  is  thrown  away.  What  might 
have  been  an  asset  to  any  farming  community,  a 
leaven  leavening  the  whole  lump,  and  thus  a  profit¬ 
able  investment  on  the  part  of  his  State  and  his 
nation,  is  worse  than  wasted. 

STARTING  ON  FAITH.— Sidney  Stabler  did  not 
go  to  town  hunting  a  job.  Instead,  he  somehow  man¬ 
aged  to  buy  a  GO-acre  farm  in  a  sleepy  southern 
Maryland  community.  How  he  managed  to  finance 
the  purchase  and  get  a  team  with  a  few  indispensa¬ 
ble  tools,  I  do  not  know.  To-day  that  farm  is  prac¬ 
tically  paid  for.  It  was  no  easy  task.  It  meant 
work,  early  and  late.  More  than  once  Sidney  went 
out  into  the  field  and  husked  corn  by  the  light  of  a 
lantern.  He  also  entered  the  government  service  as 
a  local  agent  or  field  demonstrator.  But  the  impor- 
tant  thing  is  this;  that  entire  community  is  revived 
and  organized  through  the  influence  of  this  young 
college  graduate.  It  has  a  farmers’  club,  which 
meets  in  the  parish  house  of  the  little  Episcopal 
Church.  The  rector  of  the  parish  is  an  enthusiastic 
member  of  the  club.  Last  Fall,  the  club  arranged 
an  exhibition  of  farm  products  at  this  parish  house. 
The  rector’s  wife  took  the  first  prize  for  expert  but¬ 
ter-making.  After  closing  its  own  exhibition  the 
club  sent  a  local  exhibit  to  the  great  Maryland  Week 
Exhibition,  held  annually  in  Baltimore,  where  it 
attracted  considerable  attention.  At  this  moment 
the  members  of  this  club,  under  leadership  of  their 
young  farm  expert,  are  talking  about  organizing  and 
incorporating  a  local  savings  and  credit  association. 
They  will  no  doubt  succeed,  and  they  will  owe  their 
success  to  the  young  man  who  came  into  their  midst 
some  two  years  ago,  with  no  asset  but  his  college 
training,  his  knowledge  of  practical  farming  and  his 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  unselfish,  loyal  co- 
operation. 

CULTURAL  METHODS.— I  met  him  the  other 
day  near  the  Mattawoman  Creek  in  Charles  County. 
We  spent  several  hours,  discussing,  among  other 
things,  an  experiment  he  had  made  to  determine  the 
value  of  deep  plowing  and  the  use  of  certain  ferti¬ 
lizers  in  the  growing  of  Maryland’s  chief  cover  crop, 
Crimson  clover.  That  the  value  of  such  an  experi¬ 
ment  is  increased  a  hundredfold  by  being  conducted 
under  the  eyes  of  the  people  whom  it  is  designed  to 
benefit  instead  of  at  some  experiment  station  which 
none  of  them  has  ever  seen  needs  no  proof.  Farm¬ 
ers,  like  other  people,  want  to  be  shown.  They  sel¬ 
dom  put  much  faith  in  descriptions  of  experiments 
conducted  in  other  communities,  and  under  what 
they  conceive  to  be  quite  different  conditions  than 
those  with  which  they  are  familiar.  This,  by  the 
way,  is  another  argument  for  a  system  of  agricul¬ 
tural  credits,  for  such  a  system  might  be  used  to 
place  a  local  experimenter  in  every  backward  com¬ 
munity  of  the  State.  The  advisability,  or  rather  the 
urgent  necessity  of  growing  cover  crops  In  Mary¬ 
land  has  long  been  recognized.  The  favorite  crop 
for  this  purpose  is  Crimson  clover.  It  is  usually 
sown  after  the  last  working  of  a  corn  crop,  which 
in  this  climate,  means  about  the  1 5th  of  July.  It 
was  therefore  exceedingly  important  for  Sidney  to 
know,  for  his  sake  as  for  the  sake  of  his  fellow- 
farmers,  how  best  to  grow  a  cover  crop  of  Crimson 
clover  on  the  prevailing  soil  type  of  his  community. 
It  was  a  so-called  “sassafras  loam,”  a  dark  red  fri¬ 
able  clay  soil,  easily  worked,  and  extending  to  a 
depth  of  about  15  feet.  The  subsoil  was  alkaline,  the 
top  soil  slightly  acid,  which  may  be  accounted  for 
by  its  having  been  worked  for  200  years,  during 
which  time  the  growing  of  clover  or  other  legumes 
together  with  shallow  plowing  had  produced  this 
acidity. 

METHOD  OF  DEMONSTRATION.— The  lay  of 
the  ground  and  drainage  is  excellent.  Located  on  a 
fairly  level  plateau,  gently  sloping  toward  the  creek, 
which  in  that  country  means  the  wide  mouth  of  a 
stream  emptying  into  the  Potomac  River,  no  water 
ever  stands  upon  the  fields.  The  portion  selected 
for  experiment  or  demonstration  differed  in  no  way 
from  the  general  neighborhood  soil  type.  Having 
lain  in  Red -top  sod  for  three  years  it  was  broken 
in  the  Spring  of  1912  and  planted  to  corn.  The 
entire  field  was  plowed  with  the  plow  set  for  a 
depth  of  nine  inches,  in  order  to  break  out  the  hard 
plowsole  usually  found  on  these  old  farms  at  a 
depth  of  five  or  six  inches.  Experience  proves  that 
it  is  impossible  to  secure  good  underdrainage  and 
capillary  action  unless  this  is  done.  In  order  that 
this  might  appear  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
demonstration,  one  plot  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
was  plowed  to  a  depth  of  six  instead  of  nine  inches. 
The  rest  of  the  field  was  laid  off  in  quarter-acre 
plots,  each  of  which  was  to  receive  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  treatment.  The  corn  was  planted  late,  and 
Sidney’s  other  duties,  especially  his  field  demonstra¬ 
tion  work  in  the  county,  prevented  its  being  worked' 


as  thoroughly  as  might  be  deemed  desirable.  At  the 
last  working,  or  about  July  15,  Crimson  clover  was 
sown  in  the  entire  field.  The  samples  of  clover 
shown  in  the  illustration  were  taken  from  the  sev¬ 
eral  plots  on  May  22,  1913.  A  brief  description  of 
the  treatment  given  and  of  (he  results  obtained  will 
help  us  form  several  instructive  conclusions.  The 
numbers  of  the  plots  tally  with  the  numbers  on  the 
tag  of  each  sample  in  the  picture. 

Plot  I.  This  plot  was  treated  with  pure  raw  bone 
meal  and  14  per  cent  acid  phosphate  prepared  at 
home,  by  mixing  one  part  of  bone  meal  with  two 
parts  of  phosphate.  This  mixture  was  broadcast 
at  the  time  of  sowing  the  clover.  Not  more  than  150 
pounds  per  acre  was  applied.  Its  application  had 
no  noticeable  effect  upon  the  corn  crop.  Its  effect 
upon  the  clover  is  very  noticeable,  not  only  as  re¬ 
gards  the  size  of  the  individual  plant,  but  also  as 
regards  the  thick  regular  stand.  This  plot  has  the 
largest  and  heaviest  crop  of  clover. 

Plot  II.  The  next  plot  was  treated  with  Thomas 
slag,  applied  at  the  time  of  plowing  when  the  ground 
was  being  prepared  for  corn  in  the  Spring  of  1912. 
The  unit  cost  of  phosphate  in  this  form  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  acid  phosphate  application  on 
Plot  No.  1.  This  plot  had  the  best  crop  of  corn. 
Its  clover  stand  was  not  quite  as  good  as  that  of 
Plot  No.  1. 

A  third  plot  was  treated  with  raw  phosphate  rock 
or  floats.  No  clover  sample  is  shown  from  this  plot, 
because  there  was  no  appreciable  result  either  upon 
the  corn  or  clover.  The  sample  of  riot  V.  may 
therefore  serve  as  an  illustration  for  the  effect  of 
this  application.  It  is  possible  that  the  application 
of  a  small  quantity  of  kainit  with  this  form  of  phos¬ 
phate  might  have  been  wise,  but  the  result  obtained 
agrees  with  the  result  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
where  floats  have  been  applied  to  alkaline  soils. 
While  it  may  come  into  action  later,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  farmer  who  cannot  afford  to  wait  indefi¬ 
nitely  for  appreciable  results,  should  not  use  it  on 
this  soil  type.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the  recipe 
“ground  limestone  and  raw  phosphate”  is  not  to  be 
universally  accepted  for  the  treatment  of  Maryland 
soils.  It  may  be  the  thing  for  very  acid  Leonard- 
town  loams.  It  is  not  the  thing  for  the  soil  type 
upon  which  this  demonstration  was  made. 

The  other  plots  of  Sidney  Stabler’s  demonstration 
were  designed  to  show  the  value  of  different  forms 
of  lime  applications.  Plot  III.  received  ground 
oyster  shells  at  the  rate  of  two  tons  per  acre.  This 
is  becoming  a  favorite  form  of  lime  application  in 
Maryland,  for  ground  oyster  shells,  according  to 
President  Patterson  of  the  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  contain  not  less  than  95  per  cent  carbonate  of 
lime.  This  plot  showed  a  decided  improvement  both 
in  the  corn  and  clover  as  compared  with  the  plots 
which  received  no  lime. 

Plot  IV.  was  treated  with  burnt  oyster-shell  lime. 
No  sample  of  the  clover  from  a  plot  treated  with 
hydrated  shell  lime  is  shown,  because  the  sample 
from  Plot  No.  IV.  serves  to  illustrate  the  effect  of 
the  lime  treatment  in  these  two  forms.  The  effect 
of  the  ground  oyster-shell  treatment  is  decidedly 
better  than  that  of  the  application  of  either  burnt 
or  hydrated  shell  lime.  The  use  of  the  latter  slightly 
benefited  the  corn  crop,  but  not  so  much  as  the 
Thomas  slag  or  the  ground  shells.  Its  effect  upon 
the  clover  as  compared  with  the  plots  which  re¬ 
ceived  nothing  was  hardly  noticeable,  excepting  that 
it  tended  to  make  the  clover  mature  earlier. 

Plot  V.  This  plot  received  neither  phosphate  nor 
lime,  but  it  was  plowed  to  a  depth  of  nine  inches. 
The  sample  of  clover  shown  illustrates  the  effect 
of  floats  and  of  deep  plowing. 

Plot  VI.  shows  the  result  of  shallow  plowing. 
Compare  with  Plot  No.  V.  which  was  plowed  nine 
inches  instead  of  only  six  inches  deep.  The  marked 
benefit  of  deep  plowing  is  quite  noticeable;  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  field,  where  the  clover  stand  is  thin  and 
irregular,  in  fact,  no  stand  at  all. 

Plot  VII.  This  plot  was  plowed  nine  inches  deep 
in  1912,  and  treated  with  ground  oyster  shells  at 
the  rate  of  two  tons  per  acre.  Its  clover  stand  is 
thick  and  regular.  A  comparison  and  study  of  these 
results  warrants  the  following  conclusion : 

The  benefit  of  deep  plowing  is  very  apparent.  If 
a  similar  demonstration  had  been  conducted  upon 
an  adjoining  two-acre  plot,  plowed  six  inches  deep, 
subdivided  into  eight  plots,  but  otherwise  treated 
exactly  the  same  as  each  of  the  plots  above  de¬ 
scribed,  this  might  perhaps  have  still  more  plainly 
appeared.  The  necessity  of  deep  plowing  upon  these 
old  farms  is,  however,  so  generally  understood  by 
all  successful  farmers  in  this  section,  that  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  such  an  experiment  was  not 
needed. 

This  particular  Maryland  soil  type,  the  sassafras 
loam  of  Charles  County,  is  not  especially  benefited 
by  heavy  applications  of  lime.  When  used,  its  chief 
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purpose  will  be  the  correction  of  any  acidity,  which 
is  usually  slight,  and  the  increasing  of  the  friability 
of  the  clay  loam,  if  it  happens  to  be  stiff  and  un¬ 
pleasant  to  work,  which  is  not  often  the  case. 

This  particular  soil  type  is  especially  benefited  by 
the  application  of  phosphate.  The  success  of  the 
plot  treated  with  Thomas  slag  (Plot  No.  II.)  as  com 
pared  with  the  plot  which  received  raw  bone  meal 
and  acid  phosphate  (Plot  No.  I.)  would  indicate  that 
no  especial  benefit  was  derived  from  the  bone  meal. 
Raw  phosphate  rock  or  floats  should  not  be  used, 
for  the  best  and  most  prompt  results  are  obtained 
from  the  use  of  14  or  16  per  cent  acid  phosphate  or 
Thomas  slag.  Finally,  the  whole  demonstration 
shows  the  manifest  advantage  of  a  careful  study  of 
his  own  soil  type  by  the  individual  farmer  with  a 
view  toward  mixing  his  own  fertilizer  at  home  and 
applying  it  as  actually  needed.  n.  h.  steffexs. 

Maryland. 

VARIOUS  NOTES. 

The  following  wise  scheme  for  harnessing  human 
nature  to  manual  labor  is  reported  from  Washing¬ 
ton  University.  The  lawn  became  badly  spotted  with 
dandelions.  Turn  the  average  college  boy  to  the 
job  of  digging  out  the  weeds  and  you  would  find  him 
too  much  of  a  dandy  to  become  lion-hearted  in  such 
service  to  his  college.  That  would  be  with  ordinary 
motives  grafted  on  the  weed  roots.  Some  wise  old 
fellow  with  a  memory  of  other  days  offered  prizes 
for  the  most  popular  girls!  There  was  a  restricted 
ballot — nothing  was  legal  except  a  dandelion  root 
dug  from  the  college  lawn !  A  young  man  could 
cast  as  many  ballots  as  he  was  willing  to  dig!  Such 
a  lawn  cleaning  was  never  known  before !  The 
average  young  man  would  find  little  eloquence  in  the 
call  of  mother’s  empty  wood  box.  We  will  not  men¬ 
tion  the  thoughts  which  father’s  morning  call  might 
wake.  It  would  be  a  very  perfunctory  dandelion 
pulling  which  either  call  would  start.  But  how  these 
roots  flew  out  with  “the  girl”  in  the  race!  We  call 
that  harnessing  human  nature  up  with  labor — a 
great  team  they  make! 


We  have  a  class  of  town  readers  inclined  to  com¬ 
plain  because  we  do  not  encourage  their  back-to- 
the-land  schemes.  It  is  hard  to  convince  these  peo¬ 
ple  that  farming  is  a  business  or  profession  as  hard 
to  learn  as  any  other.  They  tell  us  they  have  stud¬ 
ied  books  and  bulletins,  and  therefore  know  how  to 
proceed  to  raise  crops.  Suppose  some  hired  man  in 
the  country  came  up  with  such  a  proposition  as 
this :  “I  have  studied  books  and  papers  and  have 
taken  a  correspondence  course.  I  never  lived  in  the 
city,  but  I  am  going  there  to  practice  law  or  den¬ 
tistry  or  to  open  a  store.  True,  I  never  did  such 
work,  but  I  have  read  books  and  papers  and  seen 
a  few  people  at  work — so  I  know  I  can  succeed!” 
How  our  back-to-the-land  friend  would  scoff  at  the 
hired  man  who  rushes  in  to  make  a  fortune  where 
thousands  are  crushed  out  of  opportunity.  Yet  tne 
hired  man  may  be  just  as  sensible  as  the  back-to- 
the-lander  in  his  theory  that  bulletins  and  books 
alone  will  fit  him  for  a  profession.  The  ract  is  that 
it  is  harder  for  a  man  to  learn  how  to  run  a  farm 
successfully  on  limited  capital  than  to  learn  a  pro¬ 
fession  or  business.  If  the  back-to-the-lander  can 
be  made  to  understand  that  he  has  a  chance  to 
succeed. 


The  Florists’  Telegraph  Delivery  is  a  trade  or¬ 
ganization  designed  to  permit  a  florist  in  one  city 
to  fill  orders  at  any  distant  point;  it  numbers  over 
one  hundred  members,  in  various  parts  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  Europe.  Thus,  when  J.  I*.  Morgan  died  in 
Rome,  friends  in  this  country  gave  their  orders  for 
flowers  to  members  of  the  association  here,  who 
cabled  to  F.  T.  D.  firms  in  Europe.  Orders  are 
often  given  and  paid  for  in  this  country,  for  delivery 
to  tourists  in  Europe,  while  a  buyer  may  pay  for  a 
bouquet  in  New  York,  and  have  it  promptly  deliv 
ered  in  San  Francisco  or  Seattle.  The  close  organi¬ 
zation  and  strong  fraternal  feeling  existing  among 
florists  generally  has  been  very  beneficial  to  the 
trade.  A  somewhat  similar  organization  among 
fruit  growers  would  pay.  Some  governments  are 
taking  up  the  matter  as  we  see  from  this  news  item: 

In  New  South  Wales,  those  requiring  fruit  can  buy 
a  coupon  at  any  post  office  to  the  value  of  the  fruit 
desired  inclusive  of  carriage.  The  fruit  growers  ad 
dresses  and  prices  are  posted  up  in  the  post  office.  I  he 
railway  charges  are  reckoned  at  12  cents  for  every  <>u 
pounds,  irrespective  of  distance. 

Here  is  the  post  office  department  in  the  fruit 
business.  It  will  mean  fruit  in  thousands  of  homes 
from  which  it  was  formerly  banished,  and  a  market 
for  much  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted. 


This  is  what  we  read  in  an  English  paper:  the 

dog  tax  in  Berlin  is  so  high  that  ladies  are  looking 
round  for  other  pets,  and  the  fashion  just  now  in  tur¬ 
ning  is — what  do  you  think — foxes.” 
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AN  ALFALFA  STORY. 

How  It  Is  Cured  In  Michigan. 

The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  279  was  taken  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  O.  F.  Marvin,  of  Muskegon  County, 
Mich.  At  this  time  of  the  year  we  are  more  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  methods  of  curing  and  hand¬ 
ling  hay  of  Alfalfa,  and  in  sending  us  the  picture 
Mr.  Marvin  gives  the  following  statement  concerning 
his  method  of  handling  the  hay : 

“Alfalfa  should  not  be  cut  for  hay  until  the  buds 
for  next  crop  are  about  one  inch  in  length,  for  if 
we  do  it  will  injure  the  next  cutting.  For  hay  we 
cut  the  Alfalfa  late  in  the  afternoon  and  rake  up 
with  side  delivery  rake  next  forenoon  soon  as  dew 
is  off,  and  if  weather  is  favorable  leave  in  windrows 
until  properly  cured  and  haul  from  windrows  with 
double  cylinder  loader,  which  does  not  break  up  the 
hay  much  more  than  handling  by  hand.  It  should 
not  be  handled  more  than  necessary  as 
the  leaves  will  drop  off.  If  weather 
looks  rainy  we  bunch  up  by  placing 
what  would  make  about  75  pounds 
cured  hay  in  a  bunch,  making  bunches 
rather  small  in  diameter  but  high, 
pressing  down  thoroughly  as  we  place 
each  forkful  on  the  bunch.  If  put  up 
when  just  slightly  wilted  it  will  shed 
water  as  well  as  Timothy  hay.  We 
use  hay  caps  for  a  portion  of  it  when 
we  leave  it  out  any  length  of  time. 

Soon  as  weather  is  fair  we  spread  out 
the  bunches,  haul  in  soon  as  cured,  for 
if  bunches  lie  on  the  ground  long  it 
will  injure  the  next  cutting.  We  find 
Alfalfa  hay  very  fine  feed  for  the  dairy 
cow  and  young  growing  animals,  also 
for  horses  and  sheep  if  fed  in  njoderate 
quantities.  We  do  not  favor  pasturing  it  with 
horses,  cattle  or  sheep,  it  is  liable  to  injure  the 
Alfalfa  and  will  cause  bloat  or  lioven  in  cattle  and 
sheep.” 

We  have  heard  of  various  methods  of  learning 
whether  certain  soils  are  suitable  to  Alfalfa  or  not. 
Mr.  Marvin  has  a  method  which  is  new  to  us,  and  is 
described  in  his  own  words  below.  This  plan  of 
scattering  a  small  quantity  of  the  Alfalfa  seed  to 
see  whether  it  sprouts  properly  or  not,  seems  like  a 
very  sensible  way  of  finding  out  about  it.  A  little 
later,  in  time  for  Alfalfa  seeding,  we  shall  tell  how 
Mr.  Marvin  handles  the  crop  at  the  beginning. 

"It  is  such  a  valuable  crop  we  should  give  it  the 
best  of  care.  In  the  Spring  of  1909  we  sowed  three 
pints  of  Alfalfa  seed  per  acre  with  the  seeding  of 
medium  clover  with  20  acres  of  oats  to 
ascertain  if  the  land  was  adapted  to 
the  growing  of  Alfalfa.  It  grew  well 
in  stools,  one  crown  produced  61  stalks, 
another  51  stalks  and  another  37.  In 
the  Fall  of  1911  this  sod  was  plowed 
six  inches  deep.  In  Spring  of  1912  was 
thoroughly  fitted  by  disking  and  drag¬ 
ging.  On  June  20  we  sowed  six  acres, 
two  acres  with  15  pounds  Alfalfa  seed 
and  eight  pounds  of  Orchard  grass  per 
acre,  two  acres  15  pounds  Alfalfa  seed 
alone,  two  acres  with  20  pounds  Alfalfa 
seed  alone.  This  was  an  experiment  to 
determine  how  Alfalfa  and  Orchard 
grass  will  do  together,  and  also  to  find 
which  amount  of  Alfalfa  seed  to  sow 
per  acre.  This  piece  was  clipped  three 
times  during  the  season  except  one- 
half  acre  was  left  unclipped  at  the 
third  clipping.  ,  The  piece  that  was 
clipped  twice  looked  best  at  beginning 
ot  Winter.  This  seed  was  sown  with 
hand  seeders  and  covered  with  spike- 
tooth  drag.  I  wanted  to  show  what 
crops  had  been  grown  on  this  soil  and  the  condition 
of  soil  before  sowing  Alfalfa  and  during  its  growth.” 


should  be  also  set  forth  in  no  ambiguous  terms. 
This  waiver  should  be  expressed  as  a  reward  for 
good  business  management  and  otherwise  satisfac¬ 
tory  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  son  toward  the 
father.  There  should  be  no  risk  taken  by  the  father 
in  this  further  than  to  show  his  willingness  to  offer 
some  special  inducement  to  encourage  the  son  to 
put  his  best  efforts  into  the  work.  Let  him  have 
fullest  control  and  let  the  father  keep  out  of  the 
whole  business  further  than  the  agreement  brings 
him  into  it.  Under  this  arrangement  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  there  should  not  grow  up  a  great  strength¬ 
ening  confidence  between  the  two.  If  the  boy  is 
worthy  I  feel  sure  he  will  be  proud  of  the  career 
thus  offered  to  him,  and  he  should  grow  stronger 
in  the  principles  of  a  noble  manhood,  and  finally 
become  the  owner  of  a  home  full  of  the  mem¬ 
ories  of  his  youth  and  of  a  business  represent¬ 
ing  the  combined  labor  of  at  least  two  lives. 


the  land  to  the  use  of  the  public  for  travel,  the  title 
to  the  soil,  and  all  the  profits  thereof  consistent 
with  the  existence  of  the  easement,  remain  in  the 
original  owner.  The  title  of  the  owner,  subject  only 
to  the  easement,  remains  perfect,  not  only  to  the 
land  covered  by  the  highway  but  to  all  the  material 
within  its  boundary,  except  such  as  may  be  needed 
to  build  or  maintain  the  road.  He,  therefore,  has 
title  to  any  superfluous  earth,  gravel  or  rock,  not 
necessary  or  useful  to  the  construction  or  repair  of 
the  highway,  and  to  all  mines  or  quarries,  trees, 
grass,  springs  of  water,  growing  crops  and  pasturage 
upon  and  above  the  surface  of  the  soil  covered  by 
the  highway.” 

In  the  *State  of  New  York  under  Section  333  of  the 
Highway  Law  it  is  provided  that  all  trees  standing 
or  lying  on  land  within  the  bounds  of  any  highway, 
shall  be  for  the  proper  use  of  the  owner  or  occupant 
of  such  land,  except  that  they  may  be  required  to 
repair  the  highway  or  bridges  of  the 
town,  and  it  is  also  provided  under 
Section  125  that  the  division  engineer 
may  provide  within  his  jurisdiction  for 
the  removal  or  planting  of  trees  within 
the  boundary  of  the  highway,  when 
necessary  for  the  preservation  thereof. 

M.  D. 


IN  A  MICHIGAN  ALFALFA  FIELD.  Fig.  279. 

There  is  no  question  to-day  so  full  of  the  forces 
for  the  betterment  of  country  life  as  the  one  in¬ 
volved  in  the  discussion  in  which  I  have  endeavored 
above  to  take  a  part  Individual  action  is  sorely 
needed,  and  with  such  action  wisely  planned  there 
will  come  a  widening  and  deepening  of  the  meaning 
of  the  country  home  in  our  national  life,  and  this 
meaning  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
place  or  condition  wherein  is  to  be  found  so  much 
real  human  joy  and  true  happiness  in  living  as  that 
afforded  on  a  well-regulated  farm,  dan  m.  m’rae. 

Williamson  Co.,  Texas. 

TREES  ON  LINE  FENCES  AND  ROADSIDES. 

The  following  is  taken  from  Washburn's  work  on 
Real  Property  and  is  a  proper  statement  of  the  laws 


HUMAN  LIFE  SKETCHES— THE  TRAVELING  STORE.  F 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  FATHER  AND  SON. 

li  there  is  really  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  father 
to  turn  over  the  farm  to  the  management  of  the 
sou>  the  son  wishes  to  assume  the  management, 
!l  ai>d  equitable  lease  for  a  definite  time  with 
a  provision  for  its  termination  at  the  option  of  either 
party  on  a  fair  and  just  basis  suggests  itself  to  me 
as  the  best  means  of  promising  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction  to  both  parties.  In  my  opinion,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  a  business  proposition, 
and  should  be  so  considered  regardless  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  two  parties. 

^  hatever  advantage  the  father  might  wish  to  as- 
sm'e  t°  his  son  and  which  he  would  not  think  of 
''"iag  in  the  case  of  dealing  with  an  outside  party, 

'  'aild  a]s0  ^  incorporated  in  the  agreement  in  the 
'vay  01  a  waiver  of  his  rights  under  conditions  which 


in  regard  to  the  rights  of  adjacent  land  owners: 

Trees  which  stand  wholly  within  the  boundary  line  of 
one  s  land  belong  to  him,  although  their  roots  and 
branches  may  extend  into  the  adjacent  owner’s  land. 
And  such  would  be  the  case  in  respect  to  the  ownership 
of  the  fruit  of  such  trees,  though  grown  upon  the 
branches  which  extend  beyond  the  line  of  the  owner’s 
land.  And  trespass  for  assault  and  battery  would  lie 
by  the  owner  of  the  tree  against  the  owner  of  the  land 
over  which  its-  branches  extended,  if  he  prevented  the 
owner  of  the  tree,  by  personal  violence,  from  reaching 
over  and  picking  the  fruit  growing  upon  these  branches, 
while  standing  upon  the  fence  which  divided  the  parcels. 
Rut  the  adjacent  owner  may  lop  off  the  branches  or 
roots  of  such  trees  up  to  the  line  of  his  land.  If  the 
tree  stands  so  nearly  upon  the  dividing  line  between  the 
lands  that  portions  of  its  body  extended  into  each,  the 
same  is  the  property  in  common  of  the  landowners. 
And  neither  of  them  is  at  liberty  to  cut  the  tree  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  other,  nor  to  cut  away  the  part 
that  extends  into  his  land,  if  he  thereby  injures  the 
common  property  in  the  tree. 

In  regard  to  the  rights  of  property  owners  to  the 
trees  growing  along  the  roadside  adjacent  to  their 
property,  the  general  rule  is  that  “notwithstanding 
the  laying  out  of  highways  and  the  condemnation  of 


CITY  MAN  AND  FARM  JOB. 

I  would  like  you  to  advise  me  how  to 
get  employment  on  a  farm,  preferably  a 
fruit  farm,  in  New  York,  New  England 
or  New  Jersey.  I  am  employed  as 
draughtsman,  single,  age  28  years  and  in 
good  health ;  city  bred,  having  no  experi- 
.  ence  except  some  work  in  a  small  berry 
patch.  Having  read  various  books  and 
periodicals  on  farm  subjects  I  write  this 
as  the  most  direct  way  of  getting  in 
touch  with  my  object.  f.  e.  a. 

New  Jersey. 

The  most  direct  way  would  be  to  advertise,  stating 
briefly  just  what  you  can  do  and  what  you  want.  It 
will  not  be  easy  for  you  to  find  a  good  job  on  a  farm. 
You  would  not  be  of  much  use  when  you  started, 
and  in  this  busy  season  few  farmers  could  afford  to 
take  the  time  to  train  you.  Many  city  men  think 
they  can  step  right  away  from  a  desk  onto  a  farm 
and  do  regular  farm  work  acceptably.  No  greater 
mistake  was  ever  made,  for  farm  work  at  this  season 
requires  skill  and  great  perseverance.  We  find  many 
good  farmers  who  say  emphatically  that  they  do  not 
want  untrained  city  help.  The  city  man  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  why  this  is  so,  for  he  thinks  his  services 
ought  to  be  appreciated,  but  the  fact  is  that  there  is 
considerable  prejudice  among  practical  farmers 
against  untrained  city  men.  We  are  not  arguing 
one  way  or  the  other  about  the  justice 
of  this — we  are  just  stating  the  facts 
as  they  are.  When  it  comes  to  the 
"baek-to-the-lander”  we  are  sometimes 
criticized  because  we  do  not  fall  in 
readily  with  the  scheme  of  the  city 
man  who  thinks  he  can  safely  give  up 
a  good  job  and  go  to  the  country  for 
his  living.  Just  to  show  we  are  not 
alone  in  our  opinion  read  the  following : 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  approbation 
of  some  of  the  articles  you  are  publish¬ 
ing  regarding  the  baek-to-the-laiuler,  for 
I  believe  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  display 
the  red  flag  and  prevent  the  breaking  up 
of  many  families  where  the  husband 
thinks  that  any  fool  can  be  a  farmer,  and 
the  wife  knows  the  hardships  such  a 
move  would  entail  upon  her.  Let  such  a 
man  study  agriculture  in  his  own  back 
yard,  or  if  he  is  living  in  the  city  let  him 
move  into  the  suburbs  somewhere  where 
he  can  have  a  back  yard ;  then  let  him 
get  up  at  half-past  four  or  five  o’clock, 
every  morning  and  milk  an  imaginary 
cow,  and  dig  in  the  garden,  and  then  let 
him  go  out  and  work  after  supper  doing 
the  chores  until  eight  o’clock,  and  see  if 
he  can  really  raise  crops  on  a  small  piece 
of  land  before  he  jeopardizes  the  money 
he  may  have  laid  up,  and  finds  himself 
stranded  and  hopelessly  in  debt  on  some  of  the  much- 
advertised  abandoned  farms. 

You  know  that  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  waste  land,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  a  foot  of  ground  that  cannot  be  made  to  produce 
something,  but  I  have  seen  too  many  wrecked  homes 
where  men  have  made  a  part  payment  on  a  piece  of 
land,  and  with  high  hopes  built  a  little  shanty,  and 
lived  there  through  the  Summer  in  privation,  only  to 
return  to  the  city  in  the  Fall  disheartened  and  cursing 
the  day  they  ever  saw  the  farm.  l.  p.  haight. 

Michigan. 

We  often  wish  there  could  be  some  way  of  making 
the  average  “back-to-the-lander”  understand  just 
what  he  is  doing  when  he  starts  for  a  farm,  but  it 
requires  more  wisdom  than  we  possess  to  make  the 
meaning  clear. 

There  are  a  lot  of  robbers  in  business  who  have 
robbed  the  people  so  long  that  they  think  long  practice 
has  legalized  their  form  of  robbery.  They  are  robbers 
still  in  spite  of  their  “legality.” 

A  great  vein  of  high-grade  anthracite  coal  has  been 
discovered  near  Colon  Panama.  The  coal  is  on  the 
Rio  Indio,  which  flows  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  the  canal. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

•r  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Cover  Crop  Before  Wheat. 

I  have  a  field  on  part  of  which  beans 
were  raised  last  year,  and  on  the  re¬ 
mainder  oats.  This  we  intended  planting 
to  beans  this  Spring,  sowing  wheat  in  the 
Fall,  but  owing  to  a  delay,  due  to  putting 
in  tile  ditches.  I  fear  the  beans  will  not 
be  off  in  time  for  the  wheat,  so  my  tenant 
proposed  to  Summer-fallow  for  wheat. 
This  field  contains  considerable  admixture 
of  clay  and  I  feel  would  be  much  helped 
if  a  quantity  of  green  manure  could  be 
mixed  with  the  soil.  Could  it  be  plowed 
the  latter  part  of  June  and  sown  to  a 
cover  crop  that  would  reach  a  sufficient 
growth  to  be  profitable  to  turn  under  for 
wheat?  How  would  you  advise  working 
such  a  field?  Some  years  ago  I  believe 
you  recommended  sowing  turnips  and 
clover  as  a  fertilizer  in  corn.  Do  you 
still  think  this  advisable?  G.  A.  N. 

Alabama,  N.  Y. 

On  our  own  farm  we  have  become  con¬ 
vinced  that  such  soils  need  lime  and 
vegetable  matter.  We  should  plow  that 
ground  late  in  June  and  sow  buckwheat 
and  Cow-horn  turnip  seed  as  often  de¬ 
scribed  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  This  crop  would 
be  plowed  under  in  August  and  the  soil 
then  fitted  for  wheat.  You  can  use  lime 
when  seeding  to  the  buckwheat  and  tur¬ 
nips,  or  when  fitting  for  wheat  as  you 
prefer.  We  feel  sure  that  this  plan 
of  handling  will  leave  the  soil  in  better 
condition  than  a  Summer  fallow.  You 
are  rather  too  far  north  for  full  success 
with  Crimson  clover. 


Sawdust  for  Bedding. 

I  can  procure  nice  dry  hardwood  saw¬ 
dust  for  bedding  for  my  cattle.  It  keeps 
them  very  nice  and  clean.  What  effect 
will  it  have  on  the  value  of  their  manure? 

Hydetown,  Pa.  E.  u.  s. 

Our  little  pamphlet  on  plant  food  waste 
tells  about  this.  The  fresh  sawdust  con¬ 
tains  an  acid  which  injures  the  soil. 
When  well  soaked  in  the  stable  liquids 
and  fermented  in  the  manure  pile  the 
sawdust  loses  this  injurious  quality. 
Keep  it  under  and  behind  the  animals 
until  it  is  fully  soaked,  and  then  mix  it 
thoroughly  through  the  manure  pile  before 
spreading  on  the  land. 


Self-sown  Clover. 

Could  you  tell  me  why  clover  grows  on 
land  on  which  it  never  was  sown  ? 

South  Haven,  Mich.  f.  s.  u. 

Clover  cannot  grow  on  any  land  except 
from  the  seed.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  “spontaneous  generation”  of  clover. 
Who  is  able  to  say  that  he  absolutely 
knows  that  no  clover  seed  was  ever  put 
in  this  soil?  Seeds  have  been  known 
to  remain  for  years  in  the  soil,  finally 
sprouting  when  conditions  became  favor¬ 
able.  Seed  might  be  brought  in  originally 
by  birds,  in  the  manure  from  animals, 
or  in  other  ways,  but  clover  cannot 
start  and  grow  except  from  the  seed. 

Controlling  Plum  Rot. 

How  can  I  guard  against  plum  rot? 
Green  Gage  and  Lombard  fruits  rot  just 
at  ripening  time  and  I  am  unable  to 
get  enough  for  my  own  use  some  years. 

Wooster,  O.  m.  o. 

Treatment  for  brown  rot  demands, 
first  of  all,  that  all  rotted  fruit  of  pre¬ 
vious  season  be  plowed  under  deeply, 
as  spores  of  the  fungus  hibernate  on 
such  fruit,  and  that  mummied  fruit  be 
removed  from  the  trees  and  similarly 
put  out  of  the  way.  The  fruit  should 
be  sprayed  about  three  weeks  after  petals 
drop  with  self-boiled  lime-sulpliur  with 
two  pounds  arsenate  of  lead  to  each  50 
gallons.  The  poison  is  to  control  cur- 
culio,  as  the  punctures  of  this  insect 
afford  a  point  of  infection  for  the  rot. 
The  lime-sulphur  spray  should  be  re¬ 
peated  at  intervals  of  three  weeks,  until 
about  three  weeks  before  the  fruit  ripens. 
Continue  to  observe  precautions  in  re¬ 
moving  fallen  and  other  rotting  fruits, 
and  the  trouble  should  yield  to  con¬ 
trol. 


Canning  Salmon  and  German  Carp. 

Can  you  give  us  any  information  as 
to  the  process  used  in  canning  salmon, 
which  seems  to  soften  the  bones  so  that 
they  may  be  eaten  bones  and  all?  It 
seems  to  me  the  same  process  might  be 
used  in  cooking  German  carp,  which  are 
very  bony,  and  to  eat  them  with  safety 
one  needs  good  eyesight  and  unlimited 
patience.  These  fish  are  plentiful  here 
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in  the  Spring,  and  would  be  quite  palat¬ 
able  if  not  for  the  bones.  T.  J.  M. 

Port  Clinton,  O. 

I  haven’t  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  the  canned  salmon,  but  I  have 
often  eaten  salmon  fresh  or  canned.  The 
salmon  is  naturally  a  rather  soft-boned 
fish,  and  in  the  cooking  under  pressure 
for  canning  the  bones  are  still  further 
softened.  Also  it  is  a  very  large  fish 
without  many  bones.  I  do  not  believe 
the  carp  would  handle  in  the  same  way 
as  the  sahnon.  What  I  have  seen  of 
the  carp,  and  there  are  a  few  lakes 
in  Washington,  unfortunately,  stocked 
with  them,  would  lead  me  to  think  of  it 
as  being  entirely  too  bony,  and  with  too 
hard  bones,  to  make  a  desirable  canned 
product.  Several  carloads  of  carp  were 
shipped  from  Sprague,  Wash.,  last  year 
to  some  firm  in  St.  Louis,  I  think,  to 
be  used  for  canning  purposes,  w.  G.  B. 

Washington. 


Spreader  for  Liquid  Manure. 

Replying  to  the  inquirer  who  asks  for 
a  spreader  for  liquid  manure,  I  enclose 
an  illustration  and  articles  from  Hoard’s 
Dairyman,  written  by  W.  B.  Goodrich, 
of  Ohio. 

“We  made  a  tank  of  lumber  and  put 
it  on  a  wagon.  The  bottom  slopes  from 
each  end  to  the  middle  with  a  pitch  of 
one  foot  in  four,  so  that  the  liquid  will 
all  flow  to  the  outlet,  whether  going  up 
or  down  hill.  The  front  and  rear  parts 
of  the  bottom  lack  about  four  inches  of 
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roofing  is  not  lost  or  damaged  and  can 
be  taken  down  and  used  again. 

Galvanized  metal  will  not  take  paint 
until  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  weather 
for  some  time,  at  least  six  months  here, 
and,  if  painted  earlier  the  paint  will 
peel  off  in  big  patches.  If  used  as  a  barn 
roof,  ample  ventilation  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  take  off  the  hot  air,  as  it  is 
excessively  hot  in  Summer  when  the  sun 
strikes  it,  unless  laid  over  a  tight  sheath¬ 
ing,  and  even  then  it  is  a  little  warm. 

I  am  now  building  a  small  chicken  house 
to  accommodate  some  chicks  to  come  off 
soon,  as  I  need  more  room,  and  am  using 
two  squares  of  corrugated  galvanized  iron 
for  the  roof  and  will  tack  heavy  paper 
on  the  under  side  of  the  rafters  so  the 
hot  air  will  ascend  with  the  slope  of  roof 
and  go  out  at  the  peak.  As  I  either  re¬ 
build  or  have  to  put  new  roofs  on  my 
other  buildings,  it  is  my  intention  to 
apply  the  same  material  for  roofs.  I 
have  been  using  roofing  felt  or  whatever 
you  call  it,  and  it  is  not  what  I  would 
use  except  on  a  temporary  building,  and 
with  the  cost  of  lumber,  waste  in  cutting 
and  labor,  the  galvanized  is  cheaper,  and  [ 
should  last  for  at  least  20  years,  and  | 
if  painted  every  few  years,  for  several  j 
times  that  period.  In  roofing  a  barn,  I 
should  lay  several  strands  of  wire  at  the  j 
eaves  and  tack  the  roofing  over  it.  prop¬ 
erly  grounding  the  wire  at  four  corners, 
as  a  protection  against  lightning  damage, 
as  unless  it  is  given  a  route  to  the 
ground,  it  will  split  up  something.  It 
will  not  be  advisable  to  use  any  copper 
anywhere  in  contact  with  the  galvanized 
iron,  as  it  will  set  up  galvanic  action  and 
destroy  both  metals  in  time. 

I  am  told  that  the  British  Government 
uses  galvanized  iron  on  all  their  ware¬ 
houses  in  British  Honduras.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  this  climate  is  more  severe  on 
metal  than  where  there  is  less  moisture 
in  the  air  and  greater  elevations,  and 
any  serious  defects  would  have  had  time 
to  develop  with  roofs  in  use,  but  the 
use  is  apparently  increasing.  R.  E.  K. 

Southern  Alabama. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

The  great  soil  improver  and  valuable  for  early 
green  food,  grazing  and  hay  crop-  Special 
circular  free,  also  sample  and  price  of  seed 
sent  on  request. 

Alfalfa. 

High-grade  American  grown  seed.  Write  for 
sample  and  price  of  seed,  also  a  copy  of  our 
Alfalfa  Leaflet,  free.  If  in  need  of  Farm  Seeds 
of  any  kind,  please  write  to  us  for  prices. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

- PHILADELPHIA,  PA. - - 


PEACE 

TREES 

For  Fall,  1913 

We  will  make  special  inducements  for 
early  orders  with  a  deposit  of  10£. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

Hightstown,  N.  J. 


CEIJERY  AND  DANISH  CABBAGE.  One 
millionplants.  $1  per  1,000.  Asbmead, Williamson,  N.Y. 


Sweet  Potato  Plants  a^Tomato6'^.^ 

per  1000;  and  Cabbage  Plants  $1  per  1000.  Send  for 
free  list.  W.  S.  FORD  &  SON  Hartly,  Delaware 


PekkeivA  Dio  nte  -  Beets,  Lettuce,  Kohl-rabi, 
UuDDa^C  rlaIII5  $|  per  lOOO.  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potatoes.  $1.50  per  1000.  Cauliliower,  Peppers, $2  per 
1000.  Send  lor  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT'.  Bristol,  Pa 


Storing  Mangels. — On  page  425  W. 
E.  B.  asks  about  storing  mangels.  I 
have  kept  mangels  perfectly  through  be¬ 
low  zero  weather  iu  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  Select  a  well-drained  location  for 
your  pile  and  for  a  large  quantity  make 
your  pile  long  rather  than  round,  about 
four  feet  high.  Cover  pile  with  straw 
then  cover  with  six  inches  of  soil,  again 
cover  with  straw  and  soil  as  before. 
I  have  used  the  plow  to  looseu  soil  for 
covering  on  either  side  of  pile.  After 
covering  run  a  furrow  from  pile  to  drain 
off  water  which  otherwise  might  stand 
at  base.  A  long  pile  is  convenient  to 
open.  F.  H. 


Standard  Apple  Barrels 

Car  lots  or  less.  ROBT.  GILLIES,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  July,  August  and  September  planting.  Lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Celery.  Tomato,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Sweet  Po¬ 
tato,  Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus, 
Strawberry  Plants,  all  leading  varieties,  large  or 
small  lots, by  express  or  mail.  CATALOGUE  FREE 

HAKKY  I..  SQUIRKS,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


meeting  in  the  middle,  so  that  there  is 
an  opening  four  inches  wide  across  the 
whole  width  of  the  bottom,  over  which  is 
hinged  a  board  which  eau  be  raised  with 
a  lever  from  above.  When  this  board  is 
down  no  liquid  will  flow  out.  A  six-inch 
roller  is  placed  under  the  rear  edge  of 
this  opening,  with  the  top  just  touching 
it.  A  board  is  hinged  to  the  under  side 
of  the  front  edge  of  the  opening,  swing¬ 
ing  up  against  the  front  side  of  the  roller, 
and  controlled  by  a  lever,  so  that  the 
space  between  roller  and  board  can  be 
adjusted  to  regulate  the  flow  of  manure. 
When  the  board  over  the  opening  is 
raised  the  manure  flows  out,  and  the 
roller  revolving  forward  by  a  chain  from 
a  sprocket  on  the  hind  wheel  rolls  out 
any  fibrous  matter,  so  that  the  liquid 
flows  out  iu  a  sheet.”  B.  A. 


A  Driven  Well. 

May  I  say  a  word  to  F.  S.  B.,  page 
G31,  regarding  driven  wells?  The  earth’s 
crust  is  made  up  of  different  materials, 
rock,  sand,  gravel,  clay,  deposited  in  layers 
or  strata.  If  your  land  is  four  feet  sandy 
loam  and  then  blue  clay  you  must  drive 
deep  enough  to  get  below  the  blue  day, 
as  clay  is  impervious  to  water,  and  uo 
water  will  be  found  in  such  a  stratum. 
If  there  happens  to  be  a  stratum  of  sand 
or  gravel  below  the  clay  and  the  water 
level  is  in  this  stratum  you  .may  get 
water  by  the  process  described.  If  no 
such  stratum  is  present  in  your  locality 
you  might  drive  indefinitely  without 
being  able  to  get  water.  A  driven  well 
differs  from  a  dug  well,  iu  that  the  small 
particles  of  sand  and  gravel  are  pumped 
out  with  the  water  until  a  pocket  is 
formed  around  the  pipe.  If  the  soil 
is  too  hard  to  allow  of  this  process  uo 
water  can  be  obtained.  Many  make  the 
same  mistake  by  supposing  a  well  may 
be  driven  anywhere.  L.  R.  T. 

New  York. 


STEEL  ROOFING. 

Galvanized  steel  roofing  is  coming  into 
general  use  iu  this  section  due  to  the 
high  price  and  inferior  quality  of  shingles 
and  the  cost  of  applying  the  same,  and 
also  the  fire  risk,  and  the  cheaper  framing 
of  roofs  needed  by  it,  and  because  it  is  a 
lasting  roof,  easy  to  apply  and  no  waste 
in  cutting,  the  corrugated  sheets  coming 
in  6,  8,  10  and  12  foot  lengths,  and  any 
labor  can  put  it  on.  It  is  used  mainly 
on  barns  and  other  outbuildings,  and  is 
often  used  for  sheathing  of  the  building 
as  well,  for  warehouses,  etc.  Recently 
one  of  my  neighbors  was  putting  up  a 
shed  and  covering  it  with  corrugated  gal¬ 
vanized  iron,  and  he  told  me  he  bad 
used  it  on  two  other  buildings  already, 
and  it  had  been  in  use  10  years.  It 
was  to  all  appearances  us  good  as  the 
day  it  came  from  the  mill.  If  you  want 
to  pull  a  building  down  or  move  it,  the 


Many  Farmers  Are  Beginning  to  See  the 
Tremendous  Possibilities  of  the  Reo  Truck 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  much  time  you  take,  and 
land  you  use,  just  to  raise  horse  feed  ?  Y ou  work  your  head  off 
to  raise  grain  and  hay  to  keep  horses  that  loaf  a  third  of  the 
year.  Why  not  cut  that  expense  in  half — or  better?  Why  not 
take  a  tip  from  the  big  city  trucking  companies  that  discarded 
horse-haul  long  ago?  For  horses  have  proved  too  expensive 
for  the  cities  even  where  they  can  work  all  the  year  round. 

How  about  the  farm  then,  where  horses  stay  in  the  stall 
days  at  a  time? 

The  Reo  Model  H  Truck  can  carry  1500  pounds  any- 
ywhere  that  horses  can  go — quicker  and  cheaper. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate.  Don’t  leave  it  to 
your  children  to  learn  that  a  motor  truck  is  as  far  ahead  of 
horse-haul  as  a  binder  is  superior  to  a  cradle.  Learn  it  for 
yourself.  Let  us  send  you  some  good,  sound,  honest,  reliable 
information  about  trucks  on  the  farm. 

REO  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

Lansing.  ^ Michigan 
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TREES  WITH  CROWN-GALL. 

Last  week  we  printed  a  picture,  show¬ 
ing  a  case  of  crown-gall  on  the  apple. 
This  was  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
Georgia  State  Board  of  Entomology. 
This  season  we  have  had  more  com¬ 
plaints  than  ever  about  the  distribution 
of  crown-gall  upon  nursery  trees.  A 
large  number  of  such  trees  have  been 
sent  us  to  show  what  certain  nursery¬ 
men  are  sending  out.  and  we  are  often 
asked  what  to  do  with  trees  afflicted  in 
this  way.  Some  of  the  specimens  sent 
us  are  as  badly  marked  as  the  picture 
shown  last  week,  while  on  others  the 
growth  was  just  beginning.  The  report 
from  which  the  picture  was  taken  states 
that  there  are  two  forms  of  crown-gall, 
described  as  follows : 

Apple  crown-gall  is  of  two  types.  A 
hard  callous  form  is  common  on  grafted 
trees  at  the  union  of  root  and  scion,  and 
at  any  other  point  of  the  root  system 
where  wounds  occur  in  either  the  culti¬ 
vation  or  transplanting  of  trees.  The 
results  of  extensive  inoculations  with 
this  type  have  failed  to  prove  that  the 
disease  is  of  a  contagious  nature. 

A  second  type  is  a  soft  form  more 
common  on  seedlings,  resemble  those  of 
the  raspberry  and  peach,  in  that  they 
are  soft  and  often  rot  off.  It  is  not 
certain,  however,  that  they,  like  the  lat¬ 
ter,  are  replaced  the  following  year  by 
a  new  gall  growth  from  the  adjacent  live 
tissues  of  the  host,  nor  is  there  proof 
that  they  are  of  a  contagious  nature. 

There  is  no  certain  cure  for  the  crown- 
gall.  There  are  reports  of  cutting  away 
the  bunches  or  galls  and  painting  the 
roots  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  such  treatment-  will  pay.  It 
may  be  lessened  in  the  nursery  by  bud¬ 
ring  trees  rather  than  grafting  them. 
The  wounds  made  in  the  stock  to  insert 
the  scions  are  probably  the  commonest 
source  of  infection  in  the  nursery. 
Opinion  varies  as  to  whether  an  ordinary 
case  of  crown-gall  is  dangerous  or  other¬ 
wise.  Many  of  the  nurserymen  honestly 
believe  that  the  disease  is  not  dangerous, 
and  that  a  grower  may  safely  plant  the 
trees  which  they  send  out.  We  believe, 
however,  that  it  is  never  a  safe  propo¬ 
sition  to  put  such  trees  into  the  ground, 
and  we  would  not  plant  them  under  any 
circumstances  whatever,  as  it  is  much 
better  to  be  on  the  safe  side  absolutely. 
In  some  cases  we  have  known  men  to 
buy  these  crown-gall  trees  because  they 
were  able  to  buy  them  for  a  little  less 
money  than  trees  showing  no  galls.  This 
seems  to  us  the  most  short-sighted  policy, 
and  we  would  most  emphatically  advise 
our  friends  never  to  buy  an  inferior  tree 
simply  because  it  is  cheap.  There  are 
frequently  cases  where  we  find  the  marks 
of  borers  or  even  the  insect  itself  on  the 
roots  of  peach  trees.  This  is  not  such 
a  serious  matter,  for  the  borers  may  be 
killed  in  pruning  and  preparing  the  roots, 
and  in  the  rush  of  digging  and  sorting 
peach  trees  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
miss  an  insect  of  this  sort.  With  crown- 
gall.  however,  no  nurseryman  should  take 
the  chance  of  sending  out  such  trees. 
In  ordering  trees  we  should  make  it 
clearly  understood  that  we  will  not  accept 
any  tree  thus  afflicted.  We  should  look 
them  over,  throw  out  all  trees  showing 
the  gall,  and  promptly  send  them  back 
to  the  nurseryman.  By  following  this 
Han  and  letting  the  nurserymen  know 
that  it  will  be  followed,  most  of  the 
trouble  with  these  gall  trees  will  be 
overcome. 


LIME  TOP-DRESSING. 

.  1  ha7e  a  piece  of  corn  that  I  intend 
*f<£  grass  au<l  clover  the  last 
me  that  it  is  cultivated.  The  land  is 
r.  her  sour.  Would  it  do  any  good  to 
tune  after  corn  is  cut  or  next  Spring? 
Connecticut.  w.  c.  N. 

^  e  have  little  success  in  putting  lime 
on  toP  of  the  ground  after  seeding.  On 
■  l  ine  open  soils  the  lime  will  work  down 
ui,  but  in  most  cases  you  cannot  expect 
host  results  unless  you  work  the  lime 
thoroughly  into  the  soil.  We  have  seat- 
'  !|il  lime  through  the  cornfields  just 
betore  the  last  cultivation,  but  this  is  a 
1  '-agreeable  job,  as  it  must  be  done  by 
baud  where  you  cannot  get  away  from 
the  dust. 

nitrate  of  soda  for  corn. 

iii  '  i  hnoo Ph'uting  a  dent  corn,  acclimated 
mi  rve  r'f  ,tor  ov«*  a  quarter  of  a 
.Inn  "J,Tfas.  late  as  the  first  week  in 
h,, ,.JS  on.  Jl  .good  soil  somewhat 
bill  ‘  ’w'lln  S.  fertilizer  placed  on  the 
,  ,  h  Suld  it  be  advisable  to  top-dress 

after  h  ™th  a  little  of  soda 

er  th0  corn  was  up  to  hurry  it  along, 


and  if  so,  how  much  nitrate  of  soda 
would  it  be  well  to  use?  e.  m. 

Bridgehampton,  N.  Y. 

We  should  not  use  nitrate  of  soda  on 
the  corn.  It  might  “hurry  it  along,” 
but  the  effect  of  this  soluble  nitrogen 
would  be  to  lengthen  the  season  rather 
than  to  shorten  it.  Nitrogen  stimulates 
the  growth  of  leaf  and  stem.  We  have 
delayed  the  ripening  of  tomatoes  for  10 
days  or  more  by  using  nitrate  of  soda. 
Potash  and  phosphoric  acid  would  be 
more  likely  to  hasten  the  ripening. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Hammering  It  In. — What  you  say  to 
J.  G.  R.,  page  710,  reminds  me  to  say 
that  there  are  certain  things  that  every 
editor  of  an  agricultural  paper  must 
keep  always  hammering  in.  Hardly  a 
day  passes  but  I  have  letters  asking  about 
mixing  wood  ashes  and  henhouse  manure, 
and  to-day  a  man  writes  to  know  if  he 
could  not  put  oak  shavings  up  in  layers 
with  lime  and  ashes  and  salt  and  have 
a  good  compost  in  time  for  late  Irish 
potatoes,  when  in  a  few  weeks  the 
shavings  would  still  be  oak  shavings  and 
the  lime  and  ashes  would  be  apt  to 
make  the  scab  flourish,  while  the  salt 
would  be  of  no  use.  Questions  about 
using  sawdust  and  shavings  for  manure 
are  always  coming  in,  from  men  who 
want  to  make  something  out  of  nothing, 
and  though  an  editor  may  print  every 
week  a  warning  against *  mixing  lime 
and  wood  ashes  in  manure  they  will  still 
want  to  do  it. 


The  Value  of  Labor. — What  Mr.  R. 
W.  Dow  says,  page  711,  is  doubtless  true 
of  many  foolish  people,  but  the  greatest 
influence  to-day  in  the  great  agricultural 
awakening  in  the  South  has  been  the 
popularity  of  going  to  work.  The  most 
Jiighly  esteemed  men  in  the  Southern 
colleges  to-day  are  the  men  who  are 
earning  their  education  by  working  on 
the  college  farm  The  boys’  corn  clubs 
have  also  been  a  great  influence  in  giving 
young  men  correct  ideas  of  the  value  of 
labor  with  the  hands.  The  South  is 
coming  to  the  front  industrially  because 
old  ideas  in  regard  to  labor  have  been 
abandoned,  and  the  man  who  works  with 
his  hands  is  esteemed  for  doing  it. 

Farmers’  Institutes. — Whether  farm¬ 
ers’  institutes  are  to  be  of  value  in  the 
future  depends  on  the  methods  used.  The 
day  has  gone  by  for  the  institute  joker, 
and  the  man  who  tells  people  how  to  do 
things  when  they  know  that  his  own 
farm  needs  better  management.  What 
neople  need  is  to  be  shown  practically 
by  illustrations  of  thp  use  of  implements 
carried  around  and  a  practical  showing 
of  their  use.  Then,  as  the  old  farmer 
you  quote  suggests,  telling  people  what  a 
success  you  have  made  by  a  certain 
method  that  is  not  suited  to  his  soil  or 
conditions  does  little  good.  Like  the 
Missourians  they  want  to  be  shown  and 
here  is  where  the  demonstration  work  fol¬ 
lows  and  confirms  the  teachings  of  the 
institutes,  and  is  making  the  institute 
work  far  more  effective.  We  need  both, 
one  to  follow  up  and  show  the  farmers 
the  real  value  of  the  institute  teachings. 

The  Pea  Aphis. — When  the  aphides 
get  numerous  on  the  peas  there  is  little 
hope  for  saving  them.  But  if  people 
would  take  a  little  pains  in  advance  there 


would  be  no  aphides  on  the  peas.  When 
planting  the  peas  or  the  sweet  peas’ use 
tobacco  stems  or  tobacco  dust  liberally 
in  the  furrows,  and  mulch  them  with 
tobacco  stems  after  they  are  up,  and 
>ou  Will  have  no  lice.  They  hatch  in 
the  ground  protected  and  harbored  by 
ants,  but  tobacco  is  the  sovereign  pre¬ 
ventive.  The  same  is  true  with  the 
green  aphis  that  infests  the  lettuce.  To¬ 
bacco  dust  makes  an  excellent  fertilizer 
and  a  great  repellant  against  the  aphides. 

Vagaries  of  the  Cold. — We  had  a 
freeze  May  12,  something  heretofore  un¬ 
heard-of  down  here.  The  odd  thing  was 
how  some  plants  escaped.  A  row  of 

cucumbers  was  destroyed  and  a  row  of 
Summer  squashes  right  alongside  was 
uninjured.  Two  rows  of  string  beans 
were  side  by  side.  One  row  was  entirely 
killed,  the  other  merely  thinned  out 
here,  and  there.  My  grape  vines  on  open 
trellis  look  as  though  fire  had  run 
through  them,  and  all  the  young  growth 
and  bloom  was  destroyed.  Others  on 

a  lath  trellis  were  not  hurt.  A  border 
of  scarlet  sage  had  about  every  alternate 
plant  killed  and  the  intervening  ones 
unhurt.  Years  ago  1  had  a  greenhouse 
frozen  by  the  neglect  of  the  fireman.  A 
bunch  of  Poinsettias  in  full  bloom  were 
all  killed  except  one  plant  that  did  not 
lose  a  leaf,  though  the  thermometer 
when  I  reached  the  house  stood  at  25 
above  zero.  Some  palms  were  killed  and 
others  unhurt.  Why  one  plant  of  the 
same  tender  nature  will  stand  the  cold 
while  its  near  neighbor  is  killed  is  one 
of  the  things  hard  to  understand.  Some 
fields  of  potatoes  here,  most  of  them  in 
fact,  were  frozen  down,  while  nearby 
ones  escaped.  Why  is  this  thus? 
Maryland.  w.  f.  massey. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


Controlled  by  Secrecy 


The  essential  feature  in  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires  is  made  under 
lock  and  key. 

We  control  it  by  secrecy. 

Other  attempts  to  make  tires 
which  can’t  rim-cut  have  cost 
fortunes  in  faulty  tires. 


No-Rim-Cut  tires,  for  years 
and  years,  have  served  hundreds 
of  thousands  well.  Not  one  has 
ever  rim-cut. 

That  is  why  the  demand  cen¬ 
ters  on  them.  Goodyear  tires 
have  come  to  outsell  every  other 
tire. 


The  Secret 

The  secret  lies  in  six  flat  bands 
of  126  braided  wires.  They  are 
vulcanized  into  the  tire  base. 

That  makes  the  tire  base  un- 
stretchable.  The  tire  can’t  be 
forced  off  without  removing  a 
rim  flange.  So  we  don’t  hook  the 
tire  to  the  rim. 

With  this  hookless  tire  you  turn 
your  rim  flanges  outward — not  in¬ 
ward  as  with  clincher  tires.  Then 
the  tire,  when  wholly  or  partly  de¬ 
flated,  rests  on  a  rounded  edge. 
Rim-cutting  is  made  impossible. 

Extra  Capacity 

No -Rim -Cut  tires 
have  10  per  cent 
more  air  capacity 
than  the  same  rated, 
size  in  clinchers.  And 
air  is  what  carries  the 
load. 

This  over-capacity, 
on  the  average,  adds 
25  per  cent  to  the  tire 
mileage. 


So  the  tires  save  rim  -  cutting 
and  save  over  -  loading.  They 
save  so  much  that  they  have  be¬ 
come  the  most  popular  tires  in 
the  world. 

The  Vital 
Bands  of  Wire 

But  our  braided  wire  bands  are 
considered  essential  to  a  faultless 
tire  of  this  type. 

Again  and  again  other  ways 
have  been  tried.  And  thousands 
of  tires  came  back  for  replacement 
because  the  ways  were  wrong. 

So  the  demand  has  come  to 


Goodyears,  in  an  overwhelming 
way.  We  have  sold  over  one  mil¬ 
lion  automobile  tires  in  the  past 
12  months  alone. 

No  Extra  Price 

Now,  our  mammoth  production 
has  brought  down  the  cost  of  this 
wanted  type  of  tire. 

No-rim-cut  tires  used  to  costone- 
fifth  more  than  clinchers.  Little 
by  little  the  cost  has  been  cut. 

Now  no  standard  tires  of  any 
type  cost  less  than  No-Rim-Cut 
tires. 

Think  what  that  means  — tires 
that  can’t  rim-cut,  oversize  tires 
at  no  higher  cost  than  old-types. 

Don’t  you  think 
that  it  pays  to  insist 
on  them? 


AKRON,  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Write  for  the  Good¬ 
year  Tire  Book — 14th- 
year  edition.  It  tells 
all  known  ways  to 
economize  on  tires. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

We  Make  AH  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.— Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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CROPS 

GOVERNMENT  CROP  REPORT. 

The  outlook  for  hay,  exclusive  of  Al¬ 
falfa.  is  87.5  per  cent,  2.3  less  than  last 
year.  States  running  90  per  cent  or  over 
are:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Arizona, 
Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Washington  and 
Oregon.  New  York  is  rated  86,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  87,  and  Ohio,  S4. 

Alfalfa  for  the  whole  country  is  93, 
Iowa  and  Nebraska  leading  with  100  and 
102  per  cent.  New  York  stands  95  and 
Ohio  92. 

The  apple  outlook  June  1  was  67.1  per 
cent,  one  per  cent  above  the  10-year  aver¬ 
age.  The  following  States  are  reported 
over  90.  Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Montana,  Utah.  Idaho  and  Washington. 
Maine  is  S3;  New  York,  65;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  50;  Ohio.  45;  Michigan,  75;  Mis¬ 
souri.  72 ;  Illinois,  83. 

Poaches  promise  55.  <♦  or  2.8  less  than 
the  10-year  average.  States  running  75 
per  cent  or  more  are :  Connecticut,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Washington  and 
Oregon.  New  York  is  rated  6S  and 
Ohio  37. 


CANADIAN  CROPS. 

The  area  under  wheat  in  Canada  is 
9,816.300  acres,  nearly  58,000  acres  more 
than  last  vear.  In  oats  there  are  9,216,- 
900  acres  1  rye,  126,500;  barley,  l,4‘_o,- 
200;  hay  and  clover,  7,475,000.  As  a 
whole,  throughout  the  Dominion,  the  crop 
outlook  is  favorable.  Expressed  in  per¬ 
centage  of  the  usual  standard  of  100,  ta¬ 
ken  as  representing  the  promise  of  a  full 
crop,  the  conditions  on  May  31  for  the 
Dominion  was  as  follows :  Fall  wheat. 
80.62 ;  Spring  wheat,  91.55  ;  oats,  91.72 ; 
barley,  91.19;  rye,  87.70;  peas,  8S.24 ; 
mixed  grains,  90.15 ;  hay  and  clover, 
81.12;  pastures,  85.08;  Alfalfa,  77.  At 
the  corresponding  date  last  year  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Fall  wheat  was  only  71.46;  all 
the  other  crops  were  then  above  90  ex¬ 
cepting  rye,  87.24;  peas,  83.85,  and 
mixed  grains,  87.72.  The  poor  condi¬ 
tions  this  year  of  Alfalfa  is  due  to  the 
effects  of  the  Winter  and  cold  Spring. 


NOTES  FROM  NORTHERN  OHIO.: 

Owing  to  the  extreme  coolness  of  the 
weather,  the  growing  season  is  fully  a 
month  later  than  usual.  Many  of  the 
early  vegetables  were  killed  by  the  May 
frosts  and  now  the  cool  nights  are  seri¬ 
ously  retarding  the  later  ones.  The 
temperature  during  the  day  is  tolerably 
favorable,  but  during  the  night,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  mercury  has  been 
hovering  in  the  forties.  The  prospects 
for  a  good  fruit  crop  in  this  section  are 
far  from  being  encouraging.  The  early 
fruits  and  berries  sustained  inestimable 
damage  from  belated  frosts  and  as  there 
was  a  heavy  crop  of  apples  and  plums 
last  year,  a  full  bearing  of  these  import¬ 
ant  items  is  not  expected  this  season. 
Reports  from  some  of  the  larger  orchards, 
however,  are  to  the  effect  that  an  average 
yield  of  apples  is  promised. 

As  soon  as  the  paeonies  have  ceased 
blooming  the  strength  of  the  plants  is 
directed  to  the  formation  of  seed  pods. 
This  process  is  detrimental  to  the  vigor 
of  the  pseony  and  can  be  prevented  by 
removing  the  seed  pods  as  soon  as  they 
appear. 

Second  to  none  in  popularity  as  a 
porch  decoration  is  the  porch-box.  The 
dimensions  are  governed  by  the  size  of 
the  veranda,  but  whatever  the  size,  they 
should  be  filled  almost  to  the  point  of 
crowding  for  best  results,  from  the  stand¬ 
point,  of  course,  of  that  of  ornament. 
The  plants  employed  for  the  purpose  are 
a  matter  of  taste,  but  periwinkle,  ivy, 
Dracaenas,  ferns  and  geraniums  are  in¬ 
dispensable  in  the  makeup  of  a  nice  box. 
A  common  fatal  mistake  in  this  work  is 
the  failure  to  provide  adequate  drainage 
for  the  plants  by  boring  several  holes 
in  the  bottom  of  the  box.  Without  this 
provision,  much  water  will  accumulate 
in  the  lower  part  and  under  these  con¬ 
dition  no  plants  can  thrive. 

If  continuous  blooming  is  expected  of 
the  pansies  the  faded  llowers  should  be 
kept  picked  from  the  plants.  The  cool 
nights  at  present  are  favorable  for  a 
goodly  yield  of  pansy  seed.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  pods  on  ripening  turn 
their  noses  to  the  light,  which  is  an 
indication  that  the  time  for  picking  has 
arrived,  lest  owing  to  the  bursting  of  the 
pod,  much  of  the  seed  might  be  wasted. 


While  the  May  frosts  damaged  the  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  fruit  to  a  great  extent, 
the  grain  outlook  is  exceptionally  good ; 
all  indications  point  to  a  bumper  crop  of 
wheat,  the  stand  being  very  thick  and 
heading  nicely.  Wheat  growers  say 
there  will  be  an  enormous  crop,  even 
though  many  farmers  who  were  dis¬ 
heartened  by  the  failure  of  wheat  last 
year  did  not  put  out  as  large  an  acreage 
this  season.  Corn  is  now  several  inches 
high,  notwithstanding  the  cold  nights, 
which  have  interfered  with  the  growing 
to  some  extent.  Timothy,  grass  and 
clover  fields  are  about  normal.  Prices 
are  as  follows :  Wheat,  98  cents ;  corn, 
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50 ;  oats,  35 ;  hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  $8.50 ; 
No.  1  mixed,  $7.50;  No.  1  clover,  $7.50; 
straw,  $6  to  $7 ;  potatoes,  40  to  45 ; 
onions.  25 ;  lard.  11 ;  butter,  22 ;  eggs, 
18;  broilers,  18;  dressed  poultry,  10; 
turkeys,  live,  13 ;  ducks,  10 ;  geese,  9 ; 
hogs.  8  to  8^4  ;  wool,  16  to  18. 

Wayne  Co.,  Ohio.  w.  L.  p. 

This  county  is  small,  and  from  au  agri¬ 
cultural  standpoint  divided  into  two  sec¬ 
tions.  The  eastern  half  is  comparatively 
level  with  poor  land,  adapted  to  vege¬ 
table.  fruit  and  hay  growing  if  proper 
methods  are  used.  The  western  half  is 
a  much  liillier  section  but  limestone  land, 
which  furnishes  abundant  Blue  grass  for 
stock  pasturage.  The  greatest  farm  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  on  the 
farm  on  account  of  the  demand  for  min¬ 
ers  and  railroad  men.  A  number  of  the 
wealthier  farmers  are  solving  this  prob¬ 
lem  by  buying  automobiles  and  motor¬ 
cycles.  The  35-eent  dollar  does  not 
trouble  us  here,  as  all  products  are  sold 
direct  to  consumer  in  the  mining  towns 
and  the  city  of  Grafton.  Many  farmers 
are  progressive  when  it  comes  to  labor- 
saving  machinery,  but  are  shy  of  new 
methods  of  handling  the  soil,  and  will  not 
organize.  Several  old  families  are  gone, 
and  new  men  from  other  sections  have 
moved  in.  but  with  it  all  it  is  lonesome 
for  the  college  man  or  the  boy  who  has 
spent  some  time  in  the  city.  It  often 
seems  to  the  writer  that  it  is  easily  un¬ 
derstood  why  more  agricultural  graduates 
do  not  return  to  the  farm.  Often  the 
graduate  does  not  have  money  to  buy 
a  ear ;  there  is  so  little  social  life  without 
one  that  he  does  not  feel  like  asking  “her” 
to  go  with  him  into  the  isolated  district. 
Therefore  he  turns  professor  when  he 
would  prefer  the  practical  work.  College, 
except  in  a  few  places,  unfits  a  man  for 
practical  farm  work,  because  he  cannot 
find  in  many  farming  communities  that 
refined,  cultured  social  life  to  which  he 
has  been  accustomed  in  college.  Then, 
too,  the  conservative  father  keeps  him 
tied  down  to  methods  which  he  knows  do 
not  pay ;  then  he  loses  interest  in  his 
work.  We  want  to  see  more  letters  on 
the  father  and  son  problem  and  experi¬ 
ences  of  college  men  on  the  farm,  for 
they  are  vitally  interesting  to  the  writer, 
who  is  both  a  son  and  a  college  man, 
though  having  a  father  who  is  open  to 
conviction  on  all  matters.  G.  G.  M. 

Grafton,  W.  Ya. 

Cold,  backward  weather,  oats  looking 
well ;  prospect  for  hay  good ;  butter,  25 ; 
eggs,  20 ;  potatoes,  40 ;  oats,  50 ;  hay, 
$12 ;  cows,  $75  to  $125 ;  horses,  $250  to 
$300  each ;  day  wages,  $2  to  $2.50 ; 
month  wages.  $35  to  $40  and  board. 

Mellen,  Wis.  J.  s. 

Produce  on  our  markets  sells  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Eggs,  15  to  18;  butter,  25;  pota¬ 
toes,  30 ;  hay,  $8  to  $10  per  ton  ;  wheat, 
90;  oats,  32;  barley,  $2  per  hundred; 
beans,  $1.S5 ;  corn,  55  to  60;  cattle  on 
foot  from  five  to  6%  per  pound;  hogs, 
6%  to  7i/2.  The  outlook  for  hay  crop 
looks  poor,  old  meadows  not  worth  cut¬ 
ting,  wheat  looks  fair.  u.  c.  at. 

Byron,  Mich. 

The  outlook  here  for  the  farmer  is  not 
very  encouraging.  Meadows  will  not  be 
over  half  as  good  as  last  year.  No  fruit 
of  any  kind  ;  potatoes  not  doing  very  well. 
Corn  injured  by  cold  weather  of  last 
week.  AVool,  18,  washed  21 ;  sheep  al¬ 
most  any  price,  everybody  wants  to  sell 
out.  Cattle,  6  to  8;  cows,  dairy,  $50 
that.  Cream  at  the 
month,  26  cents  per 
eggs,  18 ;  hens,  12 ; 

No  truck  gardening 
One  acre  of  strawber-; 
ries  produced  15  crates  this  year,  better 
than  almost  any  others  did.  F.  A.  w. 

Alice,  O. 

Peaches  light  crop,  some  sections  not 
any ;  pears  set  heavily.  Baldwins  light 
crop,  all  other  varieties  very  heavy.  No 
aphis  to  speak  of,  and  apples  large  for 
this  time  of  year.  W.  n.  A. 

So.  Greece,  N,  Y. 

The  writer  has  just  returned  from 
Randolph  County  where  he  had  charge 
of  the  planting  of  1,636  apple  trees  for 
the  Davis  Colliery  Co.  This  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  projected  1,000  acre  orchard. 
Fruit  all  froze,  including  small  fruit  and 
potatoes  in  this  section  of  West  A'irginia. 
Majority  of  apples  planted  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  this  Spring  were  Rome  and  Stayman. 
Corn  is  looking  well,  as  are  also  oats. 
The  farmers  here  are  not  now  organized, 
but  sell  their  products  direct  to  con¬ 
sumer  in  Grafton  at  good  prices.  Andrew 
Miller,  a  -well  known  dairyman  of 
Barbour  Co.,  has  installed  an  up-to-date 
milk  pasteurizer  and  sanitary  plant  in 
Grafton.  Milk  here  sells  8  to  10  cents 
per  quart;  all  goes  to  the  producer  too. 
Several  farmers  are  buying  automobiles 
this  Spring.  This  is  a  prosperous  and 
up-to-date  county  with  fairly  good  roads. 

Grafton,  W.  Va.  G.  G.  M. 

Oats  in  this  county  are  looking  well. 
Corn  is  small  on  account  of  late  plant¬ 
ing  ;  first  too  dry,  then  a  rainy  week. 
Generally  a  good  stand,  but  cool  weather 
and  light  frosts  of  the  past  week  have 
not  been  conducive  to  great  growth. 
Acreage  of  both  above  crops  compares 
favorably  with  last  year.  A  warm  rain  is 
needed  to  start  crops  growing  and  soften 
the  crust.  Hay  crop  will  be  fair ;  clover 
looking  well.  This  is  no  dairy  county ; 
very  little  wheat  sown  last  year.  Some 
sugar  beets  grown,  as  we  have  a  sugar 
factory  in  our  county.  Hired  help  scarce 
and  liigh  priced;  very  little  fruit  this 
year.  E.  k. 

Paulding  Co.,  O. 


to  $100.  scarce  at 
farmer’s  door  last 
pound  butter  fat ; 
hogs,  7y>  to  eight, 
done  around  here. 


Send  Us  One  New  Yearly  Sub¬ 
scription  or  Ten  Trial  Subscriptions 

And  Obtain  One  of  These 
Kitchen  Outfits  as  a  Reward 
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This  Set  of  Three  Kitchen  Knives  Consists  of: 

No.  1.  Small  Carver. — This  knife  is  called  French  Savatier.  The 
handle  is  of  Walnut,  riveted  with  three  brass  rivets.  The  blade  is  4 
inches;  made  of  extra  refined  Jessup  steel;  hand-forged,  the  forging 
marks  being  discernible  in  the  blade.  It  can  be  used  as  a  small 
carver. 

No.  2.  Vegetable  Knife. — This  knife  is  strongly  made  of  English 
Wardlow  steel;  blade  4  inches;  handle  of  Boxwood,  uncolored; 
strongly  riveted.  The  blade  of  this  knife  is  so  constructed,  and  of 
such  shape  as  to  make  it  especially  desirable  for  preparing  vegetables 
of  all  kinds  for  cooking.  The  blade  and  steel  handle  of  the  knife 
is  imbedded  in  the  Boxwood  handle,  so  as  to  avoid  any  injury  to  the 
hand.  It  is  sanitary  and  easily  cleaned,  and  is  one  of  the  best,  all 
around  articles  for  kitchen  use. 

No.  3.  Paring  Knife. — This  paring  knife  is  of  English  Wardlow 
steel;  blade,  2^  inches;  Ebony;  strongly  riveted  to  blade  with  brass 
rivets;  nicely  polished  and  finished.  The  blade  and  steel  handle  or 
the  knife  is  so  inserted  in  the  Ebony  as  to  prevent  hurting  the  hand. 
The  blade  is  specially  constructed  and  is  of  short  length,  so  that  one 
can  readily  use  the  point  for  taking  imperfections  out  of  vegetables 
without  the  hand  coming  in  contact  with  the  sharp  portion  of  the 
blade.  This  sharp  paring  knife  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  the 
largest  Canning  Houses  in  the  country. 

These  three  knives  are  an  invaluable  addition  to  the 
kitchen.  In  fact,  they  cover  every  phase  of  kitchen  work. 
They  are  strongly  constructed,  sanitary,  of  the  finest  material, 
easily  cleaned,  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  These  goods  are  fully 
warranted  and  any  imperfect  goods  will  be  replaced. 
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DAMAGES  FOR  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

Can  you  give  me  information  in  regard 
to  the  law  of  the  amount  one  might 
recover  of  a  party  or  corporation  who 
has  negligently  killed  another  man  who 
was  in  their  employ?  I  understand  there 
was  a  law  passed  that  one’s  life  was 
worth  $3,000,  and  as  much  more  as 
could  be  recovered.  „  a.  j.  k. 

Dexter,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  limit  in  New  York  State 
to  the  amount  one  may  recover  of  an¬ 
other  for  negligently  causing  the  death 
of  a  person.  Parts  of  Section  1904  of 
the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

The  damages  awarded  to  the  plaintiff 
may  be  such  a  sum  as  the  jury  upon 
a  writ  of  inquiry  or  upon  a  trial  or 
.  .  .  the  court  or  the  referee  deems 

to  be  a  fair  and  just  compensation  for 
the  pecuniary  injuries  resulting  from 
the  decedent’s  death  to  the  person  or 
persons  for  whose  benefit  the  action  is 
brought.  _ 

SHARKS  ATTACKING  BATHERS. 

What  is  the  truth  about  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  people  are  eaten  by  sharks? 
I  have  seen  in  the  West  Indies  boys 
and  sharks  swimming  together ;  have 
also  been  told  by  a  man  on  the  Island 
of  Jamaica,  who  had  lost  a  foot,  that 
it  was  bitten  off  by  a  shark.  There  was 
for  years  a  standing  offer  of  $500  for 
any  authentic  case  when  a  shark  killed 
a  live  person.  h.  h.  s. 

Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

Although  there  have  been  numerous 
reports  of  alleged  attacks  upon  bathers 
by  sharks,  in  which  encounters  the  vic¬ 
tim  has  been  reported  to  have  been  more 
or  less  seriously  maimed,  and  even  killed, 
not  one  of  these  reports  has  been  abso¬ 
lutely  authenticated. 

In  “Naval  Hygiene,”  by  James  Duncan 
Gatewood,  M.  D.,  1909,  page  597,  an  in¬ 
stance  is  cited  to  the  effect  that  Passed 
Assistant  Middleton  S.  Elliott,  U.  S. 
Navy,  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Annapolis,  in  1901, 
reported  that  a  gunner’s  mate  while 
bathing  about  30  feet  from  shore  in  a 
depth  of  10  or  12  feet,  in  the  Harbor  of 
Iloilo,  P.  I.,  was  heard  to  give  a  cry, 
and  was  seen  to  disappear  for  a  few 
moments;  when  he  arose  to  the  surface 
he  swam  to  the  dingy,  10  feet  away, 
and  was  helped  into  the  boat,  when  it 
was  seen  that  the  left  leg  was  gone. 
1’he  wound  was  said  to  be  a  peculiar  one, 
the  thigh  having  been  grasped  about  four 
inches  above  the  knee  joint,  stripped  down 
to  the  bone,  and  the  leg  torn  away  at 
the  joint,  thus  leaving  the  lower  ex¬ 

tremity  of  the  femur  free  froln  all  tissue. 
This  is,  perhaps,  about  as  well  authen¬ 
ticated  an  instance  as  there  is  on  record, 
but  although  it  is  stated  that  the  victim 
“was  bitten  by  a  shark,”  it  is  not  shown 
how  it  was  known  to  be  a  shark,  and 
the  only  evidence  offered  is  the  state¬ 

ment  :  “When  seized,  he  evidently  thrust 
his  hand  down  in  his  efforts  to  free 

himself,  and  caught  his  fingers  in  the 
shark’s  mouth,  as  on  the  thumb  and  in¬ 
dex  finger  of  his  left  hand  were  two 

small  triangular  wounds.” 

II.  M.  SMITH, 
Commissioner. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 
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SEPARATING  RYE  AND  VETCH  SEED. 

Will  you  let  me  have  available  printed 
matter  on  Winter  or  Hairy  vetch?  How 
much  should  I  drill  per  acre  to  get  the 

oCr  tt  see(l  '■  How  much  rye  per 
acre.  Have  you  found  anything  to  sow 
wilti  vetch  instead  of  rye,  so  the  vetch 
rred  can  be  cleaned  up  and  sold  as 
'etch  instead  of  rye  and  vetch? 
msport,  N.  Y.  S.  F.  n. 

1  would  recommend  Farmers’  Bulletin 
No.  515,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agrieul- 
)ure  I  »n<l  a  book  by  W.  C.  Smith  on 
How  to  Grow  100  Bushels  of  Corn  Per 
Acre,”  for  reading  along  this  line.  From 
my  personal  experience  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  sowing  about  30  pounds  of  Hairy 
vetch  seed  and  about  20  pounds  of  rye 

id  per  acre,  for  Hairy  vetch  seed 
pi  eduction.  Our  chief  difficulty  in  the 
beginning  was  to  secure  unadulterated 
>  iiiy  vetch  seed  for  sowing  for  seed 
production.  It  is  frequently  adulterated 
'■dll  the  much  cheaper  Summer  vetch  or 
lemmon  vetch  seed,  and  mixed  with  weed 
S|  eds  or  other  foreign  seeds,  stones  or 
other  materials.  The  only  safe  pro- 
°  dure  is  to  send  a  sample  of  the  seed 
Purchased  to  the  Seed  Labor  atory,  B.  P. 
’’  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
are,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  analysis, 
'<  oie  sowing,  and  get  a  report  on  the 
character  of  the  seed  purchased.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  buy  this  seed  only 
torn  reliable  seed  merchants. 


I  have  never  found  a  satisfactory  sub¬ 
stitute  for  rye,  as  a  nurse  crop  for  vetch 
seed  growing  in  the  East.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  separating  the  vetch  and 
rye  seeds  if  an  inclined  plane  separator 
is  used.  This  separator  can  be  made 
at  home  for  a  very  small  expense.  If 
a  gas  engine  is  available,  the  separator 
can  be  run  by  power,  otherwise  it  can 
be  turned  by  hand  satisfactorily.  The 
arrangement  of  our  separator  was  shown 
in  the  diagram  on  page  712.  The  sep¬ 
arating  plane  can  be  made  eight  feet 
long  by  three  feet  wide.  An  old  door 
can  be  used  for  the  platform.  The 
canvas  belt  should  be  made  of  a  heavy 
grade  of  material.  Old  rollers,  bearings, 
etc.,  can  usually  be  found  on  any  farm. 
The  plane  should  be  inclined  at  an  angle 
of  about  25  or  30  degrees,  the  exact 
angle  to  be  determined  by  trial.  The 
hopper  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as 
the  mixed  seed  can  be  thrown  in  the 
moving  belt  by  hand. 

The  belt  is  turned  up,  towards  the 
top.  The  round  vetch  seeds  roll  down 
the  belt  and  fall  into  the  bin  or  into 
a  tight  floor,  tarpaulin  or  other  recep¬ 
tacle.  The  long,  angular  rye  seeds  are 
caught  in  the  nap  of  the  canvas,  carried 
up  and  over  the  top  end  of  the  separator, 
and  fall  into  the  rye  bin,  as  shown  in 
the  diagram.  By  adjusting  the  angle  of 
the  plane,  the  location  of  the  bins,  and 
the  point  of  application  of  the  mixed 
seed,  after  trial,  a  perfect  separation 
can  be  made. 

Our  first  homemade  separator  was  made 
wholly  from  discarded  materials  on  the 
farm,  in  two  hours,  and  I  am  not  a 
carpenter  either.  Our  next  one  was  made 
by  an  iron  company,  the  framework 
being  of  iron,  the  platform  of  galvanized 
iron,  the  hopper  of  iron,  and  an  adjust¬ 
able  pulley  being  furnished  for  $20.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  don’t  use  the  hopper 
except  when  short  of  labor. 

Our  plan  is  to  cut  the  rye  and  vetch 
crop  with  a  mowing  machine,  pile  it  in 
small  cocks  to  cure,  and  thresh  by  the 
•  use  of  a  regular  thresher ;  or  if  a 
thresher  is  not  available  we  use  flails. 
We  remove  one-half  the  concaves,  and 
adjust  the  screens  of  the  thresher  to 
meet  the  conditions,  then  run  as  slowly 
as  possible.  After  threshing  the  seed 
can  be  separated,  if  desired  at  any 
time.  The  rate  of  sowing  for  seed  grow¬ 
ing  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  soil 
and  other  conditions,  the  time  of  har¬ 
vest  varies  with  seasonal  influences,  but 
all  of  these  factors  can  be  determined 
by  trial.  Failure  in  growing  vetch  is 
usually  due  to  poor  seed ;  that  is,  seed 
of  low  vitality,  a  type  not  adapted  to 
our  conditions,  adulterations  with  com¬ 
mon  vetch  seed  or  like  causes.  A  home¬ 
grown  source  of  seed  to  meet  the  grow¬ 
ing  and  very  great  demand  for  Hairy 
vetch  seed  is  a  necessity. 

A.  D.  SHAMEL. 


A  DRAINAGE  PROBLEM. 


I  have  a  field  that  I  would  like  to 
drain.  It  slopes  gently.  The  width 
to  be  drained  is  about  150  yards.  Would 
it  be  best  to  lay  one  large  tile  in  the 
middle,  then  extend  out  lateral  tiles,  or 
to  use  _small  tile  and  put  three  rows 
about  25  feet  apart?  Would  30  inches 
be  deep  enough  to  lay  the  tile?  Would 
it  be  practicable  to  use  a  three-horse 
turning  plow  and  a  subsoil  plow  to  make 
the  trenches?  r. 

West  Virginia. 

In  the  laying  out  and  establishment  of 
an  efficient  draiu  system  there  are  many 
important  factors  to  consider.  One  of 
these  is,  lay  out  the  system,  if  at  all 
practicable,  so  short  laterals  will  be 
avoided.  First,  because  with  laterals  of 
good  length  there  is  more  or  less  of  a 
volume  of  water  flowing  at  times,  which 
flushes,  washes  and  scours  out  the  sedi¬ 
ment  to  the  outlet.  Again,  long  drains 
are  easier  and  cheaper  to  lay  out,  record, 
map  and  execute.  Men,  horses  and  ma¬ 
chinery  can  do  much  more  and  better 
work.  Short  drains  are  expensive,  com¬ 
plicate  the  work  and  system  and  are 
more  liable  to  fill  up.  particularly  so  if 
grade  and  soil  are  unfavorable. 

If  the  fall  is  right,  drains  should  in¬ 
variably  be  laid  out  straight  up  and 
down  the  slope.  Then  each  lateral  has 
to  take  water  equally  from  both  sides. 
But  if  drains  are  laid  diagonally  up  the 
hillside,  they  take  water  only  from  the 
upper  side,  thereby  developing  but  50 
per  cent,  efficiency  where  100  per  cent,  is 
practicable.  And  again,  with  laterals 
run  diagonally  up  a  hillside  the  excess 


water  is  taken  in  on  upper  side,  but 
farther  down  the  drain,  under  certain 
soil  conditions,  the  water  may  all  run 
out  on  the  lower  side  of  drain,  thereby 
creating  a  new  unmitigated  nuisance  in 
the  field. 

For  thorough  drainage,  parallel  laterals 
should  be  placed  about  B0  feet  apart,  36 
inches  deep,  using  four-inch  tile,  and  laid 
on  a  good  true  grade.  In  the  execution 
of  our  10-mile  drain  system,  usually  the 
ditches  were  opened  about  two  feet  deep 
with  a  three-horse  team  and  steel  beam 
turning  plow.  Rest  of  trench  was  hand- 
dug  and  graded.  Laterals  were  laid  out 
in  pairs.  That  is,  two  laterals  were 
opened  in  pairs.  Subsoil  dirt  was  placed 
on  right  bank  of  first  lateral  and  on  left 
bank  of  second  lateral.  In  the  back¬ 
filling  of  trenches  the  team  went  up  one 
drain  and  down  the  other  one,  plowing 
around,  with  no  carrying  of  furrow,  ex¬ 
cept  across  the  ends.  A  subsoil  plow  for 
loosening  a  ditch  bottom  is  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  and  valuable  implement.  Ordi¬ 
narily  the  team  work  reduced  the  cost 
of  drainage  fully  25  per  cent.,  a  saving 
well  worth  looking  after,  particularly  so 
in  this  day  and  generation  when  in¬ 
efficient  help  is  so  easy  to  secure,  at 
fabulous  prices,  for  short  hours. 

T.  E.  MARTIN. 

HIGH-PRICED  STRAW. 

I  notice  in  the  weekly  market  quota¬ 
tions  rye  straw  is  quoted  at  $25  to  $26 
per  ton.  I  presume  this  refers  to  straw 
that  has  not  been  run  through  a  sep¬ 
arator,  does  it  not?  I  have  16  acres  of 
rye  which  will  probably  make  a  ton 
to  ton  and  one-half  per  acre.  If  thrashed 
it  would  likely  not  yield  over  9  or  10 
bushels  of  grain  per  acre.  If  I  sold 
the  crop  for  straw,  how  would  be  the 
best  and  most  expedient  way  to  handle 
it?  Is  there  a  strong  demand  for  rye 
straw  in  New  York,  and  would  it  pay 
me  to  ship  there?  d.  j.  m. 

Indiana. 

The  straw  referred  to  in  market  quo¬ 
tations  is  thrashed,  straight  tied  in  bun¬ 
dles  and  pressed  in  large  bales.  It  is 
used  for  bedding  horses  in  the  city  and 
at  present  is  scarce  and  extremely  high 
in  New  York  and  Boston.  As  soon  as 
the  new  crop  arrives,  prices  will  doubt¬ 
less  drop  to  $12  or  $15,  perhaps  lower, 
and  not  get  above  $1S  during  the  season, 
unless  there  is  a  temporary  scarcity  like 
at  present.  It  is  doubtful  whether  ship¬ 
ment  of  the  new  crop  from  Indiana  would 
be  profitable,  as  there  will  be  a  big 
rush  from  growers  nearby  until  prices 
strike  bottom. 


Complete  Water 
Tower  Outfit 


ONLY 
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High  grade  1000 
gallon  Cypress 
Tank  and  20  ft. 
Steel  Tower  just 
as  shown  in  cut. 

Tank  guaranteed  against  decay 
for  five  years.  Same  outfit  on 
credit  at  slightly  higher  price. 
Complete  Water  Works  equip¬ 
ment.  Better  get  our  catalogue 
today  and  our  New  Way  Selling 
Plan  No.  25,  free  for  the  asking. 

THE  BALTIMORE  CO. 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 


WESHIP°»APPR0V1L 

-without  a  cent  deposit ,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  ou* 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  efftrt 
on  highest  grade  1913  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  a  bicycle  or 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  prict 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
j  and  learn  our  -wonder ful proposition  ou  first 
!  sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AfiEMTS  JTJrSrS" 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory 

_  TIRES,  Coaster-Brake  rear  wheolef 

lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prie 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  special  offer.  r 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept*  B80,  CHICAGO 


RunningWater 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-^raP^ 
mer  at  Small  Cost. 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supply 
.Plan.  It  will  bring  you  100  pictures 
of  it  in  actual  use.  Do.  it  Now. 

Aermotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Av-,  Chicago^H^ 
Aermotor  Co..  2d  and  Madison  Streets,  Oakland,  ill  Cal. 


IT  PAYS  TO’  USE 

FARMOGERM 

THE  STANDARD  INOCULATION 
BEWARE  OP  IMITATORS 


ON  SOY  BEANS -COW  PEAS 
VETCH  -  CLOVERS  -  ALFALFA 
FREE  BOOK  NO,  54 

ERP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  BLOOMFIELD.  N.  J 


Steel  Wheels 
Save  YOUR  Back 


Z 


Save  draft  —  save  repairs. 
Don’t  rut  roads  or  fields.  Send  today  for  free 
illustrated  catalog  of  wheels  and  wagons. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  4  8  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


A  small  Norwegian  lad  presented  him¬ 
self  before  a  Minnesota  school  teacher, 
who  first  asked  him  his  name.  “Pete  Pet¬ 
ersen,”  he  replied.  “And  bow  old  are 
you?”  the  teacher  next  asked.  “I  not 
know  how  old  I  bane,”  said  the  lad. 
“Well,  when  were  you  born?”  continued 
the  teacher.  “I  not  born  at  all ;  I  got 
stepm  utter.” — Metropolitan. 


Equal  To  Finest  Auto  Springs 

I  in  principle,  quality  of  steel  and  grade 
’of  workmanship — in  fact,  made  in  a  large  , 
auto  spring  plant— Harvey  Bolster  Springs  can  I 
[  not  be  excelled  for  resiliency,  durability  and  , 
l  appearance.  Get  a  set  and  save  many  dollars 
hauling  your  perishables.  Beware  of 
substitutes.  If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

Harvey  Spring  Co.,  716 17tt>St..  Bacine.Wis. 


GKKlsgi&S 


RYEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS- 


utctec^Sr 


You  can  learn  to  drive 
in  30  minutes! 

Even  if  you  have  never  seen  a  Cartercar  you  can 
take  it  out  on  the  road  and  in  30  minutes  you 
drive  it  perfectly.  It’s  so  simple — so  easily  con¬ 
trolled  there’s  nothing  to  confuse.  This  is  the  car 
that  has  no  transmission  gears— not  even  a  clutch. 


Unlimited  Speeds 

All  controlled  by  one  lever. 
You  also  have  power  to  easily 
climb  50%  hills.  No  jerks  nor 
jars  —  meaning  double  tire 
mileage. 


Electric  Starter 

All  Cartercars  equipped  with 
the  excellent  “Jesco”  Electric 
Starting  and  Lighting  System. 
Both  lights  and  cranking  con¬ 
trolled  by  one  small  knob. 


Send  for  new  Catalog  and  find  out 
about  this  remarkable  service  car . 

Cartercar  Company,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Seeing  Red. — That  is  what  the  Hope 
Farm  berry  pickers  were  doing  after  the 
first  week  of  strawberries.  Whenever 
they  shut  their  eyes  they  saw  great  crim¬ 
son  masses  of  fruit.  It  was  a  hot,  trying 
week.  The  berries  came  along  rapidly. 
They  are  not  like  potatoes,  to  be  dug 
with  a  fork  and  kept  in  bins  over  Win¬ 
ter.  This  big,  dead-ripe  fruit  must  be 
handled  like  soft-shelled  eggs.  As  I  have 
stated,  the  pickers  are  not  to  touch  the 
berry  with  their  fingers,  but  must  nip  off 
the  stem  and  use  it  as  a  handle.  Now 
and  then  some  man  comes  along  with  a 
story  of  a  new  berry  which  has  a  hard, 
firm  “shell”  so  that  it  will  stand  ship¬ 
ment  like  the  Ben  Davis  apple.  This 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  distant 
shipper,  but  we  are  not  interested  in 
such  fruit.  Our  customers  would  not 
touch  it.  Let  some  one  come  with  a 
berry  as  handsome  and  large  as  Marshall 
and  a  heavier  yielder,  and  we  want  it. 
Several  have  come  with  such  a  reputation 
tied  to  them,  but  actual  test  in  our  soil 
cuts  off  the  card.  No  use  talking — Mar¬ 
shall  is  a  light  yielder,  but  with  the  en¬ 
tire  consumer’s  dollar,  as  we  get  it,  there 
is  profit  in  the  variety.  At  one  time  we 
grew  President.  This  is  a  fine,  beautiful 
berry,  but  low  in  quality.  Our  customers 
knew  something  was  wrong  whenever 
they  tasted  a  President.  With  our  big 
family  we  can  put  a  small  army  of  pick¬ 
ers  in  the  field  now  that  the  little  boys 
can  be  trusted  to  pick.  By  starting  early 
in  the  morning  we  get  the  berries  off  in 
time.  The  fruit  is  rushed  into  the  shade 
as  soon  as  possible  after  picking,  and  de¬ 
livered  promptly.  Three  very  tired  little 
boys  lined  up  in  front  of  me  Friday  night, 
with  little  Redhead  as  spokesman. 

“We  picked  a  whole  crate  apiece — 
When  are  you  going  to  pay  us?” 

You  see  all  these  laborers  are  held  to¬ 
gether  by  a  strong  twine  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  for  the  Italians  look  about  on  Sat¬ 
urday  night  with  “Who  paya  me  da 
mon  ?” 

In  spite  of  what  the  Scriptures  state 
about  the  laborers  who  agreed  to  work  for 
a  certain  price,  Mother  thought  these 
weary  little  pickers  ought  to  have  more 
than  they  expected.  When  they  got  hold 
of  their  silver  these  boys  forgot  their 
weariness  and  danced  about.  There  was 
another  hot  and  heavy  day  coming,  and 
when  I  spoke  of  getting  up  to  battle  once 
more  with  the  berry  field  little  Redhead 
lost  the  stimulant  of  his  silver. 

“Do  we  have  to  get  up  and  pick?” 

When  morning  came  I  let  the  weary 
little  joints  alone  until  Nature,  who 
knows  more  about  it  than  I  do,  let  the 
little  eyes  open  naturally.  My  children 
say  they  will  back  me  as  the  champion 
picker,  but  I  had  no  desire  to  issue  any 
challenge  on  my  knees  in  the  berry  field 
nipping  off  the  big  Marshalls.  The  sun 
was  getting  in  some  center  shots  at  my 
back  and  neck,  and  knee  and  thigh  which 
have  seen  service  for  half  a  century  rebel 
when  you  put  them  at  work  which  belongs 
to  youth.  There  are  two  extremes  to  the 
berry  business.  One  is  pouring  thick 
cream  over  a  dish  of  dead  ripe  fruit  as 
you  sit  in. some  cool  shade.  The  other  is 
found  in  the  berry  patch  in  the  broiling 
sun,  hoeing  young  plants  or  i>icking 
fruit. 

I  was  not  surprised  therefore  when  I 
heard  a  little  voice  at  my  ear: 

“Do  we  have  to  pick  to-day?” 

There  was  little  Redhead  with  the  toil 
marks  of  that  crate  still  at  his  joints. 
There  were  suspicious  red  stains  around 
his  mouth  which  I  diplomatically  failed 
to  observe  closely — for  there  is  a  stern 
law  about  eating  fruit  without  permis¬ 
sion.  When  I  asked  Redhead  how  many 
boxes  he  had  picked  he  held  up  seven 
stained  fingers.  Here  was  the  hard  old 
problem  of  child  labor.  My  mind  went 
back  a  good  many  years  to  a  chunky 
little  boy  on  a  Cape  Cod  farm  and  the 
way  this  labor  problem  was  put  up  to 
him.  That  boy  had  no  chance  to  ask  or 
argue  about  working.  He  had  his 
“stent” — a  good  big  one,  too — and  he 
did  it  regardless  of  the  color  of  the  sky 
or  the  flowers  or  the  birds.  The  theory 
was  that  by  keeping  the  boy  always  at 
work  you  kept  him  out  of  mischief.  There 
was  no  let-up  for  him  even  if  work  was 
to  him  like  punishment.  It  came  to  my 
mind  in  that  berry  patch  that  the  old 
theory  of  working  children  out  of  mis¬ 
chief  did  not  figure  out  fully.  The  hands 
were  not  idle,  it  is  true,  but  the  mind 
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was  full  of  the  injustice  and  desire  of 
life,  and  that  made  mental  mischief 
which  is  far  more  dangerous  than  any 
of  the  hands.  You  may  perhaps  train  a 
child  to  work  mechanically  with  his 
hands  by  forcing  him  to  labor,  but  there 
will  be  no  heart  or  joy  in  it.  You  make 
slave  rather  than  free  labor  in  that  way. 
So  I  told  my  little  boys  that  I  thought 
it  would  be  fine  for  them  to  pick  10 
boxes  each  and  then  they  could  rest  un¬ 
til  it  was  time  for  selling.  So  they  fin¬ 
ished  and  then  sat  in  the  shade  and 
played  with  the  dog  and  watched  the 
birds  until  I  saw  them  tramping  off  down 
the  lane  to  the  house. 

It  was  a  lively  forenoon.  Orders  kept 
pouring  in  over  the  ’phone  and  Merrill 
was  kept  busy  packing  and  delivering. 
We  did  not  want  to  pick  too  close,  as 
there  were  nearly  10  crates  already  or¬ 
dered  for  Monday,  but  the  Italians  and 
I  kept  at  it  until  we  had  two  crates  to 
retail  in  addition  to  our  regular  orders. 
Then  came  the  delegation  of  little  boys 
up  the  lane  with  Redhead  as  usual  for 
spokesman.  This  time  it  was 

“Do  we  have  to  sell  berries?” 

This  was  a  new  one,  for  they  are  usu¬ 
ally  delighted  to  act  as  salesmen.  It 
came  out  that  they  wanted  to  go  bare¬ 
foot,  but  Mother  objected  to  having  bare¬ 
footed  salesmen  represent  Hope  Farm. 
At  any  rate,  the  boys  wanted  to  be  where 
they  could  leave  off  their  shoes.  Now  it 
struck  me  that  a  barefoot  boy  in  blue 
overalls  and  shirt  and  no  hat  would  be 
far  more  likely  to  sell  berries  than  some 
Sunday  School  specimen  dressed  up  in 
clean  suit  and  fine  shoes.  Everyone  who 
has  ever  read  Whittier’s  “Barefoot  Boy” 
would  buy  berries  from  the  barefoot  and 
have  pleasant  memories  of  his  own  boy¬ 
hood  as  he  ate  them.  There  is  a  lot  of 
human  nature  in  this  old  world  yet,  and 
so  the  little  bare  feet  were  dangling  out 
of  the  wagon  as  it  drove  away.  Of 
course  I  know  what  the  wise  men  say 
about  hookworms  and  splinters  and  glass 
and  briers,  but  I  feel  sorry  for  the  child 
who  cannot  get  his  little  bare  feet  down 
into  the  soil. 

The  boys  sold  every  berry  and  got 
back  to  find  me  still  picking  to  fill  a  few 
belated  orders.  Merrill  had  caught  a 
crow  on  the  hill  and  we  had  it  in  a  crate 
for  the  boys  to  play  with  on  their  return. 
While  we  were  at  supper  an  automobile 
party  came  whirling  in  for  three  quarts 
of  berries.  The  child  ,’?n  were  paid  and 
then  out  they  ran  to  dig  their  bare  feet 
into  the  soil  once  more. 

Between  berry  pickings  we  are  work¬ 
ing  corn  and  potatoes.  The  weeder  is  a 
great  help  with  the  young  corn.  We  be¬ 
gin  before  the  plants  show  above  ground 
and  keep  scratching  the  surface  over. 
The  first  time  you  try  it  you  think  the 
entire  crop  has  been  pulled  out,  but 
within  a  day  or  two  you  find  that  no 
damage  has  been  done,  while  the  crop  is 
evidently  better.  If  berry  picking  would 
permit  I  would  work  our  corn  with  the 
weeder  twice  a  week  until  it  was  over 
knee  high.  If  this  were  done  I  think 
three  good  workings  with  the  cultivator 
would  take  care  of  the  crop.  The  dry 
weather  has  ripened  the  grass  ahead  of 
its  time.  Our  hay  crop  will  be  short 
and  I  think  that  is  the  case  generally 
throughout  the  East.  It  is  now  about 
the  last  call  for  sowing  corn  fodder.  On 
the  whole  this  is  about  the  best  hay  sub¬ 
stitute  you  can  put  in.  Up  to  July  4 
it  will  make  good  roughage  before  frost. 
It  is  a  good  crop  to  sow  somewhere  near 
a  pasture  where  it  can  be  cut  green  and 
thrown  over  to  the  cattle. 

The  Truth  and  Hens.— Since  I  dis¬ 
cussed  “Mapes  the  Hen  Man”  and  his 
work  there  have  been  many  letters  from 
all  sorts  of  hen  men.  Here  is  one : 

I  was  very  much  surprised,  astounded, 
shocked  and  dazed  upon  opening  my  fa¬ 
vorite  paper  this  morning  and  turning 
to  my  favorite  page,  to  find  my  mentor, 
instructor,  adviser  and  guide  in  my  poul¬ 
try  venture  admitting  that  with  more 
than  one  hundred  hens,  he  loses  money. 
Here  I  have  spent  thousands  of  dollars 
building  up  a  plant  where  I  hoped  to 
keep  somewhere  between  one  and  five 
thousand  hens,  and — it  is  “2  mutch,”  as 
Artemus  Ward  would  say  ;  I  cannot  pro¬ 
ceed.  the  subject  is  too  painful. 

FRANK  HYDE. 

Well,  sir,  is  that  what  we  are  to  expect 
when  we  tell  the  truth  about  hens?  I 
have  been  told  that  with  many  the 
chicken  business  is  a  bluff,  but  it  seemed 
hard  to  believe  it.  We  seem  to  be  able 
to  raise  Marshall  strawberries  and  apples, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  poultry  has  never 


paid  us  any  such  returns  as  some  of  the 
dreamers  tell  about.  I  think  that  about 
100  hens  is  close  to  our  limit.  When  we 
get  above  that  my  figures  show  that  we 
hit  this  “law  of  diminishing  returns”  and 
hit  it  hard.  I  think  we  can  get  profit  out 
of  6,000  or  more  trees,  but  the  hen  has 
somehow  never  seemed  to  fit  into  our 
abilities.  It  struck  me  as  fairer  to  tell 
the  truth  about  an  evident  thing  rather 
than  to  manufacture  some  guff  and  trim 
it  with  feathers.  It  would  seem  as  if 
some  of  these  chicken  men  think  we  ought 
to  attempt  the  guff  for  the  benefit  of  the 
back-to-the-landers.  If  Mr.  Hyde  can 
invest  thousands  of  dollars  in  the 
chicken  business  and  make  good  interest 
on  it  he  beats  me.  He  ought  to  come 
forward  at  once  and  tell  us  how  he  does 
it.  Does  he  sell  hatching  eggs  or  baby 
chicks  or  just  plain  “eggs”  to  be  used 
as  food?  Come,  Brother  Hyde,  if  you 
are  “surprised,  astounded  and  shocked” 
when  one  tells  the  truth  about  hens,  do 
not  hide  your  nest  of  profit,  but  show  us 
how  inefficient  we  are ! 

Dry  Grain  or  Silage. — Here  is  a 
problem  which  has  puzzled  many  a 
farmer : 

What  would  be  the  best  thing  for  me 
to  do?  I  have  a  120-ton  silo  and  I  would 
like  to  raise  my  own  feed  for  chickens. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  plant  hard  flint 
corn  and  after  husking  the  corn  feed  the 
stalks  to  my  cows  or  buy  my  chicken 
corn  at  the  mill  and  put  fodder  corn  in 
s' 1  o  ?  I  have  had  but  little  experience  in 
farming,  being  a  “baclc-to-the-lander,” 
and  no  two  farmers  advise  alike,  so  I 
go  to  you  for  advice.  Should  I  raise 
State  or  flint  corn,  and  feed  stalks  to 
cows,  or  buy  corn  and  raise  silage? 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  z. 

We  have  no  silo  as  we  keep  little  stock. 
Our  plan  is  to  grow  flint  corn  between 
the  tree  rows,  husk  the  grain  and  feed 
the  dry  stalks  to  horses.  This  works 
well.  If  I  had  a  silo  and  a  herd  of  cattle 
I  should  cut  the  entire  stalk  into  the  silo. 
This  saves  husking  and  handling.  I 
worked  as  hired  man  for  a  farmer  once 
who  sold  all  the  butter  and  expected  us 
to  get  along  with  fat  meat  on  ou"  bread. 
This  man  had  some  knowledge  of  chemis¬ 
try  and  he  argued  that  the  fat  meat  sup¬ 
plied  all  the  bodily  need  which  was  found 
in  the  butter.  I  could  not  argue  with 
him,  but  he  never  kept  a  hired  man  long. 
In  theory  you  can  make  silage  of  the 
stalks  alone  and  add  some  grain  to  take 
the  place  of  the  corn  ears,  but  the  cattle 
prefer  the  entire  stalk.  If  I  had  only 
a  few  cows  I  would  not  fill  the  silo,  but 
would  husk  the  corn,  run  the  stalks 
through  a  cutter  and  feed  them  dry.  Can 
you  not  plant  enough  corn  to  fill  the  silo 
and  also  give  some  grain?  If  you  want 
to  fill  the  silo  with  stalks  why  not  plant 
a  heavy  yield,  and  the  flint  corn  will  give 
a  heavy  yield,  and  the  flint  corn  will  give 
you  grain.  In  former  years  when  West¬ 
ern  corn  was  cheap  it  did  not  always  pay 
to  raise  grain  on  Eastern  farms.  Now 
that  the  price  is  high  corn  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  farm  crops  we  can  put  in. 

H.  w.  c. 


Preparing  for  Alfalfa. 

I  have  a  wheatfiekl,  gravelly  loam,  that 
is  free  from  weeds;  I  wish  to  grow  Al¬ 
falfa  this  August.  There  are  four  acres 
and  I  have  1,700  pounds  ground  bone 
and  90  bushels  of  wood  ashes.  What 
would  you  advise  now,  some  muriate  of 
potash  or  basic  slag?  Of  course,  I  intend 
to  lime  and  inoculate  it.  I.  c.  H. 

Goshen,  N.  Y. 

We  should  want  about  300  pounds 
muriate  of  potash  to  use  with  this  bone. 
The  90  bushels  of  ashes  if  of  average 
quality  will  give  about  180  pounds  of 
potash,  and  with  the  lime  will  add  al 
you  need  of  that.  The  300  pounds  of 
muriate  will  add  about  enough  potash  to 
“balance”  the  bone. 


Sink  Drain. 

Seeing  an  inquiry  for  sink  drain  which 
was  not  a  breeding  place  for  flies,  1. 
will  try  to  explain  the  method  being 
used  here  which  is  entirely  satisfactory. 
Dig  an  opening  large  enough  to  hold  an 
inverted  barrel,  sink  pipe  to  enter  barre 
under  ground,  cover  all  with  earth,  anc 
the  water  goes  into  the  ground  under 
the  barrel.  If  a  large  quantity  is  poured 
at  once  the  barrel  will  hold  it  until  set¬ 
tled  away.  The  ground  is  all  smooth  on 
top,  no  sign  of  a  foul  sink  drain. 

Maine.  c.  E.  P. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  will  work  well  in  sandy 
soil  but  in  a  hard  clay,  if  grease  is 
permitted  to  run  in,  the  soil  will  become 
clogged  and  the  water  will  not  soak 
away.  We  had  that  trouble  until  we 
dug  a  long  ditch  away  from  the  sink 
hole  and  put  in  a  drain  pipe. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


To  Married",u,l| 
Farmers! 


WHO  HAVE 

$1500- 


in  Cash  or  in 


Farm  Machinery  and  Stock. 

Buy  a  farm  from  the  CANADIAN 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY  and  the  Com¬ 
pany  will  loan  you  $2,000  cash  for  im¬ 
provements,  giving  you  TWENTY 
YEARS  time  to  pay  for  the  land  and 
loan.  WE  ALSO  WANT  AGENTS. 
Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  to 
DR.  PAUL  FABER,  General  Agent, 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Land  Department, 

458  Broadway  -  •  New  York. 


Farm  for  S  a  I  e-^ 0  AboW 

on  river.  Best  location  for  good  prices  in  country.  Near 

6,700  wage  earners  to  whom  is  paid  over  four  million 
dollars  annually.  Rest  of  reasons  for  selling. 

IRA  A.  BURSLEV,  K.  I).  3,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


FARM  BARGAINS  - 

road;  6  acres;  fine  4-room  house  in  good  condition; 
tine  place  for  poultry,  fruit  and  truck.  Only  $850; 
part  cash.  For  traveling  directions  address  No.  5. 

C.  D.  KOSEEAKM  AGENCY,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


WILL  RENT  HOUSE  AND  34  ACRES— Suitable  for  farm¬ 
ing.  Free  of  rent  to  a  farmer  who  will  keep 

f rounds  in  good  condition.  References  required. 

'he  farm  is  situated  in  Greenwich.  Address, 
Mr.  FERDINAND  HARTOG,  Bethel.  Connecticut 


MINNESOTA  Is  the  greatest  ilalry  State  in  the  Union.  Mil- 
lions  of  acres  of  wild  land  in  the  best  dairy  section  of  the 
State  can  be  bought  cheap  on  long  time  and  easy  terms.  State 
School  Lands,  Free  Homestead  Lands,  Improved  Farms,  Maps  and 
literature  telling  about  the  State  sent  free  upon  application  to 
FRED  D.  SHERMAN .  Commissioner  of  Immigra¬ 
tion ,  Room  202,  State  Capitol ,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


A  BARGAIN — 1  have  for  sale  about  nine  thousand  acres  of 
Pasture  and  Farming  Land,  situated  on  the  mainland,  It 
miles  from  Galveston,  with  a  three  mile  front  on  Galveston 
Bay,  along  tlio  line  of  the  Inter-Coastal  Canal,  between  Galves¬ 
ton  and  Corpus  Christia.  If  sold  at  once  I  will  take  eleven 
dollars  per  acre,  with  a  cash  payment  of  one  quarter  balance 
in  from  one  to  five  years.  My  reasons  for  selling  are,  getting 
old.  Don’t  write  for  particulars.  If  you  are  really  serious 
about  buying,  come  and  look  at  the  land.  It’s  a  Bargain. 
JOHN  A.  CAPLEN,  -  -  Alta  Loma,  Texas 


UIE  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 
™  in  U.  S.:  also  grain,  potatoes,  Alfalfa,  duirying. 
Write  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON,  Hart,  Mich. 


ranU  D  A  D  C  A  I  U  C — 10-acres  with  buildings,  $1,000; 
rwnm  OHnUHinO  hall  ,l»r;  new-  8-room  house, 
barn,  chirken-liouse,  only  $000  needed.  For  traveling  directions 
address  No.3.  C.  D.  ItOSE  FAlOl  AUENCT,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS,  1S2ZL 

ing  in  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  Itolerenc* 
on  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchasers. 

(’.  L.  YAGER  &  CO..  73G  Press  Bldg.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y 


New  York  State  Farms 

WRITE  ME  YOUR  WANTS.  FREE  LIST. 
OGDEN’S  AGENCY, Walton,  Delaware  Co.,N.Y. 


QUR  new  YORK  IMPROVED  FARMS  are  great  ha; 
v  gains  at  present  low  price.  Send  for  free  lists, 
McBURNEY  8  CO.,  309  Bastable  Block.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


I  Rfl  Farmo  1,011  SALK— near  I’hlla.  and  Trenton  markets  ; 
I  UU  I  0 1  111 0  good  railroad  and  trolley  facilities.  New  cata¬ 
logue.  Established  25  years.  Iloroeo  <J.  Heeder,  Newtown,  Penns. 


IERSEY  FARMS— 1  to  350  acres  in  Jersey’s  best  soil.  Catalogue 
ll  tree.  ED.  BURROUGHS,  147  E.  Stato  St.,  Trenton,  N.  4. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Agriculture  and  Chemistry,  Storer .  .  .  $5.00 

Fertility  of  the  Land  Roberts .  1.50 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees  .  1.25 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke....  2.50 

Manures,  Semper  . 40 

Soils,  Hilgard  .  4.00 

The  Soil,  King .  1.50 

Farmers  of  40  Centuries,  King .  2.50 

Forage  and  Fiber  Crops,  Hunt .  1-75 

How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50 

How  Crops  Feed,  Johnson .  1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing .  1.50 

Physics  of  Agriculture,  King .  1.75 

Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Pammel.  1.50 
Drainage  for  Profit  and  Health.  Waring  1.00 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King.’ . 1.50 

Irrigation  Farming,  Wilcox .  2.00 

Irrigation  Institutions,  Mead .  1-35 

First  Principles  of  Agriculture,  Voor¬ 
hees  .  1.00 

Principles  of  Agriculture,  Bailey .  ;,25 

Alfalfa  in  America,  Wing .  2.00 

Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn .  2.00 

Asparagus,  Ilexaiuer  . 50 

Bean  Culture,  Sevey . 50 

Book  of  Wheat,  Dondlinger . 2.00 

Book  of  Corn,  Myrick .  1-50 

Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith . 50 

Cereals  in  America,  Hunt .  1-75 

Corn  Culture,  Plumb .  100 

Clovers,  Shaw  .  1-00 

Farm  Grasses  of  the  U.  S..  Spillman.  .  1.00 

Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 50 

Cotton,  Burkett  .  2.00 

Ginseng,  Kains  . 50 

Melon  Culture,  Troop . 30 

Mushrooms,  Falconer  .  1-00 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner . 30 

Onion  Raising,  Gregory  . 30 

New  Rhubarb  Culture,  Morse . 30 

A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture,  Hoot . 30 

The  Potato,  Fraser . 75 

Squashes,  Gregory  . 3C 

Tobacco  Leaf,  Killebrew  .  2.00 

Horse’s  Foot  and  Its  Diseases,  Zundel  2.00 

Swine,  Dietrich  .  1-30 

Swine  In  America,  Coburn .  2.50 

Horse  Book,  Johnstone .  1-30 

The  Horse,  Roberts .  1-23 

Tomato  Culture,  Tracy  . 30 

Milk  Testing,  Van  Slyke .  -75 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1-30 

Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Animal 

Diseases,  Winslow  .  3.30 

Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser,  Law....  3.00 
Veterinary  Materia  Medica,  Winslow.  6.00 
Veterinary  Ophthalmology,  Van  Mater.  3.00 
Veterinary,  Anatomy,  Strangeway ■••  •  5.00 

Veterinary  Obstetrics,  Fleming  .  4.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry .  2.25 

Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Shaw .  2.00 

Feeding  of  Animals,  Jordan .  J-jj" 

Forage  Crops,  Voorhees .  1-50 

Management  and  Feeding  of  Cattle, 

Shaw  .  2. oo 

Hog  Book,  Dawson .  I  **" 

Sheep  In  America,  Wing .  10° 
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Ruralisms 


YELLOW  NEWTOWN  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Besides  the  well  known  commercial 
varieties,  I  have  planted  150  Yellow 
.Newtown  apple  trees.  What  is  Mr.  Van 
Deman’s  opinion  as  to  success  of  this 
apple  in  Stevens  Co.,  Washington,  at 
3,000  feet  elevation?  h.  G. 

Addy,  Wash. 

Although  I  have  never  been  in  Stevens 
County,  Wash.,  I  have  been  in  parts  of 
that  State  where  I  could  see  across  the 
county  line  and  I  have  seen  many  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Yellow  Newtown  grown  there. 
It  is  quite  sure  to  he  suitable  to  the 
reigons  there,  3,000  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  and  much  lower  as  well.  It  suc¬ 
ceeds  well  all  over  that  northwestern 
country  and  in  many  places  that  are 
not  300  feet  above  sea  level,  as  is  the 
case  at  some  places  in  the  Hood  River, 
Oregon,  region.  But  the  higher  eleva¬ 
tions  are  the  better  ones  for  late  keeping 
of  the  fruit.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


SPRAYING  ON  ROUGH  LANDS. 

The  spraying  of  orchards  on  rough 
lands  is  one  of  the  problems  that  we 
West  Virginia  farmers  have  to  meet,  and 


THE  RURAL 

and  the  rest  drop  off.  Some  of  the 
stems  are  almost  entirely  bare,  others, 
about  half.  Last  year  the  berries  set 
well,  and  I  looked  forward  to  a  bumper 
crop,  only  to  have  half  of  them  drop 
off  at  about  this  time.  This  year  they 
are  doing  the  same  thing,  only  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  hardly  formed,  merely  the  blos¬ 
soms  that  are  dropping,  leaving  the  lower 
half  of  stem  bare.  For  the  last  two 
years  we  have  had  a  late  freeze  when 
in  blossom.  Could  this  be  the  reason? 
I  don’t  know  what  else  to  lay  it  to, 
as  all  the  varieties  are  the  same,  and 
apparently  are  in  a  fine,  healthy  condi¬ 
tion.  a.  l.  v. 

New  Jersey. 

From  the  desci’iption  of  the  condition 
of  the  currant  bushes  and  their  fruit 
and  the  fact  that  there  have  been  frosts 
at  time  of  blooming  it  would  seem  that 
the  fruit  has  failed  to  set  because  of 
frost.  There  is  no  disease,  so  far  as  I 
know,  that  would  cause  the  berries  to 
drop  from  one  part  of  the  clusters  and 
leave  the  rest.  It  seems  probable  that 
there  have  been  frosts  that  caught  the 
flowers  on  the  butt  ends  of  the  clusters 
just  in  the  state  to  be  injured  at  one 
time  and  on  the  tips  at  another.  Per¬ 
haps  there  will  be  no  trouble  of  this 
.kind  next  year.  There  should  be  no 
neglect  of  good  treatment,  and  if  the 
seasons  are  favorable  there  is  reason  to 


A  SPRAYING  OUTFIT  FOR  HILLY  GROUND.  Fig.  2S1. 


one  that  is  hard  in  some  cases.  The 
picture  of  the  spraying  outfit.  Fig.  281, 
is  the  best  outfit  that  I  have  ever  run 
across  for  the  purpose  of  getting  any¬ 
where  that  a  tree  will  grow  successfully, 
and  I  have  some  in  places  that  you 
would  think  could  never  be  reached  by 
spray.  The  picture  does  not  show  how 
rough  the  orchard  is,  for  it  was  taken 
in  one  of  the  best  places.  This  pump 
and  tank  cost  about  $30,  everything 
complete,  and  is  rigged  up  on  one  of  the 
farm  wagons,  so  that  it  can  be  taken 
off  at  the  end  of  the  spraying  season  and 
put  in  to  dry.  With  this  outfit  and 
the  team  of  mules  that  I  have  I  can 
haul  a  hundred  gallons  of  mixture  almost 
any  place  that  it  is  safe  to  take  a  team. 
You  might  think  that  a  power  sprayer 
would  be  more  satisfactory,  but  I  have 
not  found  it  so,  for  the  added  weight  of 
the  engine  would  make  the  weight  so 
much  more  that  we  could  not  haul 
enough  water.  With  this  outfit  and  three 
men  we  put  on  about  400  gallons  per  day 
when  we  had  to  haul  the  water  nearly  a 
mile. 

The  water  question  is  one  that  we  have 
the  most  trouble  with  on  these  hills,  for 
we  have  to  haul  it  all  from  the  creek.  I 
am  trying  the  method  of  digging  basins  on 
rhe  hills  and  letting  them  fill  up  in  the 
V  inter.  If  we  can  find  the  right  kind  of 
s°il  to  Gig  them  in  so  that  they  will  not 
leak  we  shall  be  all  right,  but  the 
trouble  with  most  of  our  soil  is  that 
water  leaches  through  it  too  easily.  I 
have  never  tried  the  dust  spray  yet,  but 
'xpect  that  we  shall  have  to  use 
that  method  more  extensively  on  our 
hills-  L.  G.  ZINN. 

Putnam  Co.,  W.  Va. 


expect  good  returns.  There  are  far  too 
few  currants  grown  and  they  usually 
find  ready  sale  in  market. 

II.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


USE  OF  ALSIKE  CLOVER. 

I  am  desirous  of  seeding  to  clover,  and 
have  been  told  that  Alsike  clover  is 
well  adapted  to  laud  that  is  inclined  to 
be  wet,  but  I  am  not  informed  as  to  its 
leguminous  and  humus  properties.  Will 
you  give  its  characteristics?  As  a  volun¬ 
teer  it  has  made  good  growth  in  bunches 
on  our  land.  f.  d. 

Renton  Harbor.  Mich. 

We  find  Alsike  clover  superior  to  Red 
on  damp  land,  or  where  the  soil  is  sour. 
Since  learning  that  the  Alsike  does  better 
under  these  conditions  we  have  adopted 
the  plan  of  mixing  seed  of  the  two  kinds 
half  and  half  when  seeding.  Since 
doing  this  we  have  quite  frequently 
found  the  field  well  covered  with  Alsike 
while  only  here  and  there  was  a  plant 
of  the  Red  left.  The  Alsike  does  not 
give  as  heavy  a  yield  of  hay  per  acre 
as  the  Red,  but  makes  a  better  quality  of 
feeding  hay,  since  the  stems  are  not  as 
hard  and  coarse.  If  it  makes  a  good 
volunteer  growth  on  your  soil  we  would 
by  all  means  sow  it,  for  it  has  the 
ability  of  other  clovers  of  taking  nitrogen 
from  the  air. 
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the  veneer  strips  around  the  trees  all 
the  year,  or  would  it  be  better  to  put 
on  wire  screen  and  leave  it  on  the  year 
around  as  protection.  Of  course  neither 
of  these  will  keep  out  borers,  and  the 
wooden  strips  probably  might  shade  the 
trunk  too  much,  and  both  might  make  a 
harboring  place  for  insects,  particularly 
if  grass  and  weeds  grew  up  around 
them.  g.  F. 

Connecticut. 


WHY  DO  THE  CURRANTS  DROP? 

I  have  a  patch  containing  about  500 
v.  ?Uots  ,fr?m  three  to  six  years  old, 
•m  i  V/'8,  b£mg  Perfection,  Fay.  Wilder 
‘  .  Cross.  These  bushes  are  on 

have  llad  good  care,  have  been 
Ill  and. sprayed;  make  good  annual 
VP  nr 'y*  an?  blossom  profusely  each 

-  a  •  -Dernes  set  on  upper  half  of  stem 


SUMMER  INJURY  BY  RABBITS. 

I  have  been  using  the  wooden  veneer 
strips  to  protect  young  apple  trees 
from  mice  and  rabbits  during  the  Winter. 
They  are  a  success ;  but  last  Summer  I 
had  more  or  less  damage  all  through 
the  season  from  rabbits  and  woodchucks. 
Can  someone  tell  me  how  I  can  protect 
the  trees  from  the  woodchucks  and  rab¬ 
bits  through  the  Summer,  as  they  en¬ 
tirely  ruined  quite  a  number  of  trees? 
Cannot  the  tree  trunks  be  painted  with 
something  that  will  keep  away  these 
animals  and  keep  out  borers  at  same 
time?  Would  it  not  do  to  use  good 
strong  whitewash  with  something  added 
that  is  distasteful  to  the  animals? 
Would  there  be  any  harm  in  leaving 


DISEASED  SPINACH, 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  spinach? 
I  enclose  a  leaf.  It  grows  finely  to  about 
four  or  five  inches  high ;  then  all  turns 
like  the  enclosed  leaf.  g.  b. 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

The  trouble  is  the  disease  called  hetero- 
sporiose,  which  has  been  very  destructive 
to  commercial  spinach  crops  in  Eastern 
Y  irginia,  and  is  also  now  appearing  far¬ 
ther  north.  It  first  shows  as  brown 
spots,  which  later  become  sooty  as  the 
fungus  develops.  The  greatest  injury  is 
usually  shown  by  the  older  leaves,  but 
at  times  it  affects  all  stages  of  the  plant. 
This  disease  is  not  believed  to  attack 
healthy  vigorous  plants,  but  usually  fol¬ 
lows  lowered  vitality  resulting  from 
other  injury.  It  often  follows  downy 
mildew.  The  leaf  sent  showed  some 
thrips,  which  would  be  decidedly  weak¬ 
ening.  Methods  of  control  are  general 
hygienic  precautions,  good  culture,  raking 
up  and  destroying  all  dead  and  diseased 
leaves,  lessening  insect  attack,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  a  rotation  of  crops.  The  thrips 
can  be  routed  by  plenty  of  cold  water, 
applied  with  good  force  from  the  hose, 
which,  while  impracticable  in  large  {Bant¬ 
ings,  may  be  done  in  the  home  gardens. 
Of  course  one  would  not  like  to  flavor 
“greens”  with  contact  poisons  or  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion. 


The  Vanilla  orchid  is  now  grown 
commercially  in  the  island  of  St.  Vin¬ 
cent.  West  Indies,  being  introduced  from 
the  Seychelles.  -It  grows  there  up  to  an 
altitude  of  1.500  feet  with  a  yearly  rain¬ 
fall  of  120  inches.  The  plants  thrive 
best  when  planted  on  steins  of  the  tree 
fern,  Cyathea  arborea. 

Flower  crops  occupy  the  following 
areas  in  the  Department  of  Var.  France : 
Violets,  1,500  acres ;  carnations,  215 
acres ;  roses,  215  acres ;  Anemones,  Ra¬ 
nunculus,  etc.,  ISO  acres;  Mimosa,  112 
acres.  The  total  value  of  these  crops 
amounts  to  about  $1,000,000.  There  is 
said  to  be  a  falling  off  in  orders  of 
immortelles  from  Germany,  but  the 
American  trade  has  increased.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Toulon,  France,  there  are  662 
acres  in  immortelles,  and  the  United 
States  is  the  heaviest  buyer.  About  3,000 
acres  near  Toulon  are  devoted  to  Nar¬ 
cissus  and  hyacinth  bulbs,  producing 
about  25,000,000  bulbs ;  about  50  per 
cent,  of  the  crop  is  said  to  be  taken 
by  this  country. 


Destroying  Mulleins. — Tell  H.  D. 
M.,  New  York,  to  pull  the  mulleins  early 
in  August  for  a  few  years,  and  they 
will  be  gone  when  the  seeds  have  all 
grow.  Cutting  skunk  cabbage  in  May 
with  a  hoe  will  exterminate  it  in  a  few 
years.  E.  p.  f. 

West  Ivortright,  N.  Y'. 

Grease  on  Trees.— As  to  putting  axle 
grease  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  I  advise 
the  man  who  did  to  get  it  off  in  a  hurry 
by  washing  with  some  solvent,  such  as 
solution  of  potash.  I  put  axle  grease 
around  some  one-year  York  Imperial  and 
Liveland  Raspberry  trees  of  mine.  They 
showed  no  effects  until  August,  when 
the  tops  of  each  and  every  tree  died. 
Where  the  axle  grease  had  been,  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  was  shrunken  to  half 
the  normal  size.  However,  sprouts  came 
from  just  above  the  ground,  and  these 
are  doing  well.  No  more  axle  grease  for 

mine.  E.  A. 

West  Virginia. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R-  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


SANDWICH 

(solid  steel  — money  maker) 


Puts  you — or  your  boys— in  the  big  paying, 
fast  growing  business  of  baling  hay!  “Net 
profit  $18  to  $22  per  day,”  write  Swartz  & 
Mensch,  Dixon,  Ill.  Other  hustlers  making 
$200  to  $300  net  profits  monthly.  And  these 
men  are  using  the  Sandwich! 

fl  I  Friction  Clutch  Jtopi 

as  A.B.C.  I  Brahe  ■  MS. - instantly 


2y2to3i/2 

downs  tons  per  hou|1  _ _ 

Our  special  terms  to  responsible  people  let  yon 
start  with  little  money.  And  you  pay  from  your 
profits.  Unless  we  knew  the  Sandwich  will  make 
you  stacks  of  ready  cash,  we  could  not  sell  this  way. 

Gas  Engine  on  Same  Truck 

Here’s  the  most  complete  hay  baling  outfit  in 
existence,  full  power  is  driven  from  engine  to 
press  by  heavy  steel  roller  chain.  It  does  away 
with  slipping  belts.  The  Gas  Engine  is  the  best 
°Pper  type— gear  driven  mag¬ 

neto — 4,  6,  8,  and  10-horse  power. 

The  Sandwich  has  a  simple  time-tried  self  feeder 
and  a  big  feed  opening.  A  great  windrow  baler. 
Beats  every  ordinary  press  from  2  to  8  tons  daily. 
“,tons  “e  an  everyday  job  for  the  Sandwich; 
often  30  to  40.  _ _ 

This  Book  FREE 

Write  today  for  post¬ 
paid  copy  of  this  amaz¬ 
ing  story  of  profits  others 
are  making.  And  if  you 
are  interested  in  Horse 
Power  Presses,  let  us 
tell  you  about  our  large 
-  line.  Address  » 

SANDWICH  MFG.CO.,  12SASt.,San<Wi,  Iff 

BoxlZi.  Council  Bluffi.  to.  Bm  125.  Kmsas  City.  Mo. 


It  pays  to  bale  your  hay  in 

DEDERICK’S 

STANDARD 

Baling  Presses 

Catalogue  Free 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS, 

42  Tivoli  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


for  potatoes— 4  styles  to  choose  from  to  suit  your 
special  conditions.  We  guarantee  them  to  do  the 

work  we  claim  for  them.  All  growers  know  that  it  pays 
to  use  diggers  even  on  five  acres— they  save  much 
valuable  time  and  save  all  of  the  crop  in  good  condition 

1MASE  DIGGERS 


No.  155 
For 

Heaviest 

Conditions 


Wheels,  32  or  28  inch.  Elevator,  20  or 
'  20  inches  wide  Thorough  separation 
without  injury  to  the  crop.  Best  two 
wheel  fore  truck.  Right  adjustment 
of  plow,  shifts  in  gear  from  the  seat. 
Can  be  backed, turnsshort  into  next  row) 
Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and 
write  us  lor  descriptive  booklet. 

BATEMAN 

M’F'G  CO. 
Box  102D 
Grenloch,  N.  J. 


1913111ns. 

trated 

Catalog 

FREE 


“MONARCH” 

Cider  Press 

will  net  more  money 
for  you  than  any  other 
investment  you  can 
make.  10  bbl.  to  400  bbl. 
per  day.  Also  makers 
of  apple  buttercookers, 
evaporators,  etc. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  Box  103,  York,  Pa. 
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, 
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ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

25  Designs— All  Steel 

Handsome,  cost  less  than  woodj 
more  durable.  Don't  buyafence 
until  you  get  our  Free  Catalogue 
and  Special  Prices. 

We  can  aave  you  money. 
Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Coe 


MARTIN'S  ANIMAL  MATTER  FERTILIZERS 

are  the  old  reliable  unexcelled  crop  producers  and 
soil  ennehers.  Manufactured  chieflv  from  mate¬ 
rials  from  our  own  abattoirs  and  stoi-kyards  One 
customer,  ordering  225  tons  this  Spring,  found 
every  sack  in  perfect  mechanical  condition  and 
count  correct,.  (His  name  and  others  furnished  upon 
request).  n'Ve  want  reliable  agents  in  unoccupied 
ten itory.  0.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,  706  Penn  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  is  “Nature’;, 
everlasting:  waterproofer”.  That’s  why  it 
makes  Genasco  so  enduring:  and  economical  for  all  your  roofs, 
rite  us  for  the  Good  Roof  <  mide  Book  and  samples.  Free. 

25S  g£**5  I £*' Company  Philadelphia 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed,  protect 
scribe rs  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  diffei 

between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  L'o'thei  i 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one L»'f>I}* *'h  of  l'*?  £ ' ‘ker 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

when  writing  the  advertiser.   


A  movement  is  on  foot  to  organize  a  New  York 
Potato  Growers’  Association.  Tlie  plan  is  to  hold  a 
meeting  in  August  on  the  farm  of  T.  E.  Martin  in 
Monroe  Co.,  and  at  that  time  start  such  an  organi¬ 
zation  if  it  seems  desirable.  This  ought  to  be  done. 
Wisconsin  potato  growers  have  such  an  organization, 
and  it  has  helped  its  members.  “Organization"  is  not 
only  the  watchword,  but  the  mainspring  of  the 
watch. 

❖ 


As  we  write  the  New  York  Legislature  is  in  ses¬ 
sion  to  consider  the  direct  primary  bill.  The  politi¬ 
cal  leaders  are  defiant,  and  are  fighting  Gov.  Sulzer 
bitterly.  The  Democratic  members  from  the  large 
cities  seem  to  realize  that  a  true  and  fair  direct  pri¬ 
mary  would  destroy  their  present  political  power. 
By  a  strange  form  of  reasoning  the  Republican  poli¬ 
ticians  in  the  rural  counties  have  tried  to  frighten 
their  followers  into  thinking  that  direct  primaries 
would  give  New  York  City  the  power  to  nominate! 
Of  course  both  views  cannot  be  sound,  but  this  is  a 
fair  sample  of  the  way  the  politicians  handle  such 
questions.  The  Republicans  seem  to  see.  what  they 
call  “good  politics”  in  refusing  help  to  the  Governor 
and  thus  aiding  his  enemies  to  defeat  him.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  would  seem  to  us  better  politics 
for  the  party  to  drop  these  small  tactics  and  come 
out  openly  for  a  good  primary  bill.  That  would 
give  them  a  better  standing  with  the  people  than 
any  other  course  they  can  follow.  A  new  Assembly 
will  be  elected  this  Fall,  while  the  Senators  hold 
over.  Some  of  these  Senators  may  take  the  chance 
that  the  demand  for  primary  laws  will  blow  over 
before  they  come  up  for  re-election.  They  will  take 
a  long  chance,  for  if  by  their  votes  they  prevent 
primary  legislation  now  not  one  in  10  of  them  can 
ever  “come  back.” 

* 


Some  commission  men  are  making  a  great  to-do 
over  the  cost  of  doing  business  under  the  new  law 
and  the  consequent  need  of  charging  a  higher  com¬ 
mission.  The  fact  is  that  $22  per  year  covers  the 
added  cost — $10  for  license  and  $12  for  bond.  Those 
with  large  capital  and  bank  balances  can  get  the 
bond  for  even  less.  Commissions  now  charged  the 
shipper  vary  from  four  to  10  per  cent,  depending 
on  the  product  and  whether  handled  from  store, 
dock  or  car.  We  know  that  some  goods  are  sold  at 
an  alleged  commission  that  cannot  be  profitable,  the 
natural  conclusion  being  that  enough — or  more — is 
stolen  from  the  shipper  to  make  the  difference.  No 
reasonable  farmer  will  object  to  a  commission 
charge  necessary  to  make  the  seller  a  fair  profit, 
but  there  is  uo  sense  in  this  whine  over  a  $22  yearly 
expense,  which  is  far  more  than  offset  by  the  ad¬ 
vertising  the  State  license  gives. 

* 

I  have  got  a  rather  poor  idea  of  my  intelligence, 
since  I  have  signed  with  these  fellows,  and  my  wife 
considers  me  hardly  fit  for  business  with  agents  since. 
But  I  am  not  the  only  one.  lie  sold  to  a  lot  of  farmers. 
He  showed  me  three  books  filled  witn  orders  within  a 
radius  of  15  miles.  It  would  hardly  seem  possible  that 
he  could  dope  all  these  fellows  and  get  through  with  it 
safe,  hut  he  certainly  knew  how  to  sell  and  tie  a  fel¬ 
low.  One  of  my  neighbors  to  whom  he  sold  a  thousand 
says  he  can’t  see  how  ever  a  man  could  make  him  be¬ 
lieve  such  a  story,  hut  he  certainly  did. 

That  is  from  a  man  who  signed  a  $00  contract 
with  a  tree  agent.  This  man  of  guff  sold  our  friend 
Catalpa  trees  which  are  to  revolutiouize  the  lumber 
industry  in  a  few  years.  Our  advice  is  to  introduce 
the  next  agent  to  the  wife  and  give  her  the  contract 
of  settling  with  him.  It  is  remarkable  what  some  of 
these  guffers  can  do  with  their  tongue!  We  have  a 
neighbor  who  has  a  simple  antidote  for  agents’  guff. 
When  they  come  telling  him  how  rich  they  will 
make  him  he  merely  says  “No — I  take  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.”  These  gentlemen  of  the  glib  tongue 
all  know  us,  and  their  language  upsets  what  the 
poet  intended  for  truth;  “To  know  him  was  to  love 
him." 


The  first  page  article  shows  the  great  value  of 
available  phosphates  on  that  Maryland  soil.  The 
Western  gentlemen  who  have  become  so  much  ex¬ 
cited  over  the  use  of  raw  phosphate  rock  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  following: 

This  “ground  limestone  and  raw  phosphate”  recipe 
reminds  me  of  a  rather  good  story  told  by  the  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Anne  Arundel  County.  An 
old  darky  came  up  to  the  mansion  house  one  morning 
and  asked  for  “Miss  Jennie.”  lie  complained  of  having 
“misery  in  his  breast,”  which,  of  course,  means  a  pain 
in  his  chest.  He  showed  her  a  large  bottle  of  patent 
medicine.  “Miss  Jennie,”  said  the  old  fellow,  "won't 
you  done  read  dis  yere  description  on  dis  bottle.  What’s 
dis  medicine  good  for?”  “Well,  Uncle,”  said  Miss  Jen¬ 
nie,  “the  label  says  it  is  good  for  colds  and  bronchitis 
and  pneumonia  and  lung  trouble  and  diabetes  and  kid¬ 
ney  troubles  and  chills  and  fever  and  other  things.* 
“No,  sir,”  said  Uncle,  “Use  not  gwine  to  use  any  of  dis 
medicine.  I’se  gwine  right  up  to  Doctor  Tom  and  asK 
him  to  give  me  one  ob  his  descriptions.  Dis  medicine 
sure  can’t  be  much.  It  comes  too  high  ricommind.” 

D.  H.  s. 

“Too  high  ricommind”  is  good.  Unquestionably 
there  are  soils  and  conditions  where  for  a  term  of 
years  ground  limestone  and  raw  phosphate  will  in¬ 
duce  the  soil  to  give  fair  crops.  Eastern  farmers 
went  through  much  the  same  experience  60  years 
ago  with  bone  or  superphosphates  alone  or  with 
swamp  muck.  Look  back  into  the  reports  and  pa¬ 
pers  of  that  day  and  you  will  find  the  same  remark¬ 
able  statements.  The  great  trouble  with  these  the¬ 
ories  is  that  they  are  “too  high  ricommind.”  The 
world  is  wide  and  for  many  years  the  people  who 
live  in  the  old  settled  sections  have  been  hunting  for 
plant  food.  In  most  cases  they  have  started  with 
some  substances  which  provided  a  single  element  of 
plant  food.  For  example,  in  sections  where  for 
many  years  live  stock  had  been  grown  and  driven 
away  the  needed  element  would  be  phosphoric  acid. 
The  first  results  from  supplying  this  would  cause 
many  people  to  suppose  that  bone  or  rock  would 
supply  all  that  will  ever  be  needed.  That  theory  has 
been  exploded  dozens  of  times,  for  sooner  or  later  all 
the  elements  of  plant  food  are  found  necessary. 

* 

Through  the  initiation  of  the  co-operative  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 
a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  New  York  State  Legis¬ 
lature  at  its  last  session  directing  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  to  appoint  a  Deputy  Commissioner  at 
a  salary  of  $3,000  a  year,  to  encourage  and  promote 
co-operative  work  in  the  State,  and  to  assist  and 
direct  the  organization  of  co-operative  societies,  and 
assist  them  when  necessary  in  their  practical  devel¬ 
opment.  The  bill  was  introduced  by  Assemblyman 
Marc  W.  Cole  and  Senator  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  has  become  a  law. 

Commissioner  Iiuson  has  now  appointed  Mr.  Cole 
to  this  position,  and  the  preliminary  work  has  al¬ 
ready  begun.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr.  Cole  is  not 
the  man  who  would  have  been  selected  by  the  friends 
and  promoters  of  this  work.  Previous  to  his  legis¬ 
lative  experience  he  seems  not  to  have  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  movement,  and  his  knowledge  of  co¬ 
operative  work  and  its  needs  is  necessarily  limited. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  reason  to  expect  much 
from  his  administration  of  the  work.  Mr.  Cole 
showed  great  energy  and  perseverance  in  promoting 
the  interest  of  this  and  other  agricultural  measures 
at  Albany  during  the  past  Winter.  lie  is  known  as 
a  worker,  and  he  certainly  has  a  great  opportunity 
not  only  to  demonstrate  his  own  fitness  for  an  im¬ 
portant  work,  but  also  to  render  a  most  important 
service  to  the  producers  and  consumers  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

Great  economies  may  be  effected  by  the  farmer 
through  co-operation  in  production,  in  financing  and 
in  buying,  but  most  pressing  at  this  time  is  the 
necessity  of  co-operation  in  shipping  and  marketing 
farm  products  so  as  to  secure  for  the  producer  some¬ 
thing  more  than  35  cents  out  of  the  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar.  This  is  the  co-operative  work  that  Mr.  Cole  is 
expected  to  encourage  and  promote.  It  is  the  most 
important  work  undertaken  by  the  State  in  a  gen¬ 
eration.  If  the  result  depends  entirely  on  Mr.  Cole 
or  any  other  one  man  it  is  foredoomed  to  failure.  It 
is  a  work  for  the  producers  themselves.  Mr.  Cole  can 
only  initiate  and  suggest  and  point  the  way.  The 
farmer  must  assume  the  responsibility  and  do  the 
real  work. 

For  so  important  a  work  this  contribution  by  the 
State  comes  timidly  and  grudgingly.  It  should  come 
boldly  and  liberally.  The  last  Legislature  appro¬ 
priated  nearly  $3,000,000  to  agricultural  education 
and  law  enforcement — about  $35  for  every  farmer 
of  the  State;  all  to  teach  the  farmer  to  grow  pro¬ 
duce,  much  of  which  rots  on  the  ground,  and  more 
of  which  sells  for  less  than  it  costs  to  produce.  The 
need  of  economies  and  improvements  in  selling  facil¬ 
ities  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again. 
Yet  $3,000  is  all  the  State  has  been  willing  to  invest 
in  this  momentous  problem.  But  this  is  a  start, 
and  the  work  will  develop. 


June  28, 

Dr.  L.  H.  Baxley,  dean  of  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  at  Cornell,  has  resigned  his  position.  Two 
years  ago  Dr.  Bailey  wished  to  retire,  but  finally  con¬ 
sented  to  remain  in  order  to  reorganize  the  college. 
We  know  that  for  some  years  Dr.  Bailey  has  desired 
to  he  free  from  college  work  and  take  up  several 
lines  of  study  which  appeal  to  him,  but  which  will 
demand  his  entire  time  and  thought. 

* 


Country'  raised  boys  will  x’emember  the  fights  at 
the  district  schools  between  factions  or  localities. 
These  senseless  feuds  have  done  much  to  prevent 
neighborhoods  from  co-operating  or  living  on  good 
terms.  Another  thing  about  as  sensible  is  the  fool¬ 
ish  antagonism  between  the  freshman  and  sopho¬ 
more  classes  at  colleges.  One  of  the  most  hopeful 
things  we  have  heard  lately  is  the  action  of  the 
freshman  class  at  the  Iowa  State  College.  This 
class,  nearly  at  the  end  of  its  year,  passed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution : 

Be  it  resolved.  That  this  class  of  1916  in  the  Iowa 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  hereby 
expresses  its  emphatic  disapproval  of  the  idea  of  fur¬ 
ther  continuing  the  traditional  attitude  of  antagonism 
or  unfriendliness  between  sophomores  and  freshmen, 
and  records  itself  as  favoring  an  attitude  of  friendli¬ 
ness  and  helpfulness. 

We,  the  members  of  the  class  of  1916,  hereby  pledge 
ourselves  collectively  and  individually  to  use  our  best 
influence  to  prevent  all  acts  of  lawlessness  or  violence 
against  members  of  the  class  of  1917,  and  assert  it  to 
be  our  purpose  to  assist  the  members  of  the  incoming 
class  to  become  well  established  in  their  work  as 
promptly  as  possible.  It  is  our  desire  to  hold  friendly 
contests  with  the  incoming  class,  such  contests  to  be 
arranged  by  a  joint  committee. 

These  young  men  luay  not  i-ealize  it,  but  they  are 
helping  to  make  the  right  sort  of  history.  By  act¬ 
ing  to  break  down  a  foolish  and  useless  social  cus¬ 
tom  they  do  more  than  they  think  and  set  an  exam¬ 
ple  which  many  of  their  elders  might  well  copy  in 
politics  and  business.  We  cannot  get  together  as 
we  should  until  we  can  cut  out  foolish  prejudice 
and  worn-out  traditional  habits. 

* 

We  spend  much  time  each  year  reading  the  vari¬ 
ous  addresses  and  sermons  spoken  to  gx*aduating 
classes  at  our  American  colleges.  The  message 
which  these  trained  young  men  and  women  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  take  with  them  may  be  regarded  as  the 
ideal  which  rises  out  of  our  educational  system.  It 
must  be  said  that  these  graduates  receive  a  vast 
amount  of  advice  with  practical  wisdom  running 
through  it  in  about  the  proportion  of  fat  to  milk. 
The  best  address  which  we  have  read  this  year  is  by 
President  Thomas  of  Middlebury  College.  This  fine 
old  Vermont  institution  is  classed  ns  a  classical  col¬ 
lege  and  is  maintained  by  farmers — its  students  being 
very  lai’gely  farm-bred  boys  and  girls.  President 
Thomas  took  up  the  problem  of  Vermont’s  small 
hill  towns  which  since  the  war  have  been  steadily 
losing  population.  These  towns  are  of  vast  impor¬ 
tance  to  New  England,  for  the  manhood  they  pro¬ 
duced  in  old  days  was  what  made  the  section  great. 
President  Thomas  preached  the  doctrine  that  the 
redemption  of  these  back  towns  means  manhood 
sacrifice — the  free  offering  of  the  best  brains  and 
the  best  training  that  VeiTuont  colleges  can  give. 

“Why  not  social  settlements  in  the  logging  towns  of 
Vermont?  The  idea,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  go  among 
people  and  live  there,  not  to  preacn  to  them  but  to 
share  their  life.  Who  of  you  will  go  to  live  in  a  hill 
town  of  Vermont — not  where  there  is  the  best  job, 
but  where  there  is  the  greatest  need? 

“Why  not  take  your  training  and  your  spirit  there 
and  work  out  the  problem?  Not  to  live  as  they  live  and 
be  contented  as  they  are  contented,  but  to  show  first 
yourself  how  a  more  generous  livelihood  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  and  more  generous  thoughts  cultivated  and  then 
to  communicate  these  to  others. 

“One  man  of  the  right  calibre  and  the  right  power, 
consecrated  to  the  work  as  only  religious  faith  can  con¬ 
secrate  him,  could  lift  a  whole  community.  One  com¬ 
munity  so  inspired  would  change  a  whole  county.  One 
county  leading  the  way  the  whole  State  would  follow. 

“Not  to  preach  to  them  but  to  share  their  life!'’ 

That  sentence  tells  the  entire  story  of  what  is 
really  needed  in  our  back  country  agriculture.  We 
have  asked  repeatedly  what  our  agricultural  colleges 
have  done  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  common  farmer. 
What  do  you  expect  us  to  do — is  the  answer  thus 
far  received.  We  want  you  to  teach  young  men 
and  women  so  that  they  will  do  cheerfully  and  with 
courage  just  such  work  as  ITesident  Thomas  points 
out  to  his  graduates!  Can  you  not  see  that  the 
glory  of  agricultural  achievement  will  grow  from  a 
farm  in  a  back  town  rather  than  from  a  comfort¬ 
able  olfice  job? 

BREVITIES. 

The  June  culture  is  what  makes  the  corn. 

The  milch  goat  seems  to  be  solving  the  dairy  prob¬ 
lem  of  Alaska. 

We  have  not  heard  so  much  this  year  about  the  col¬ 
lege  boy  as  a  farm  hand,  but  he  is  still  at  work. 

Strong  alum  water,  applied  freely,  is  a  remedy  foi 
ivy  poison,  given  by  a  correspondent  at  Southampton, 
N.  Y. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

DOMESTIC.- — The  Quaker  Oats  Com¬ 
pany — the  so-called  oatmeal  trust—  -con¬ 
trolling  00  per  cent  of  the  oatmeal  prod¬ 
ucts  and  by-products  of  the  country,  was 
attacked  by  the  Federal  Government  in  a 
civil  anti-trust  suit  filed  at  Chicago  June 
11,  charging  a  monopoly  in  “derogation 
of  the  common  rights  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States”  and  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  law.  Complain  fs  made  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  bill  against  a  contract, 
described  as  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
trade,  between  the  Quaker  Oats  Company 
and  the  Great  Western  Cereal  Company, 
by  which  the  former  acquired  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  latter,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  insolvent  from  the  date  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  June  22,  1011.  The  cancellation 
of  this  agreement  is  asked. 

By  a  vote  of  S3  to  58  the  Illinois 
House  passed  June  11  the  limited  woman 
suffrage  bill,  which  was  later  signed  by 
Gov.  Dunne  and  will  become  a  law  July 
1.  The  signing  of  the  measure  by  the 
Governor  makes  Illinois  the  first  State 
past  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  give  con¬ 
siderable  voting  power  to  women.  The 
new  law  opens  the  ballot  to  women  for 
all  statutory  offices  and  Presidential  elec¬ 
tors  and  on  all  propositions  submitted  to 
the  people.  They  will  have  a  vote  in  the 
election  of  Mayors  and  Aldermen,  but  ' 
cannot  vote  for  Governor  or  other  State 
offices  created  by  the  State  Constitution, 
as  this  would  require  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

For  some  weeks  past  swindlers  have 
been  working  in  the  country  districts 
near  Mount  llolly,  N.  J.,  obtaining  $1.50 
from  farmers  and  others  with  children  of 
school  age.  .  Their  story  has  been  that 
they  represented .  the  “School  Progress 
League  of  New  Jersey”  and  that  after 
this  term. all  children  attending  school 
would  have  to  be  registered  with  them  to 
be  admitted.  It  cost  $1.50  per  child  for 
a  slip  of  paper  showing  the  registry. 
Farmers  in  Florence  and  Mansfield  town¬ 
ships  reported  the  visits  of  a  pair  telling 
the  story  and  extracting  the  money.  June 
12  County  Detective  Ellis  II.  Parker  and 
Deputy  Sheriff  Joseph  B.  Flootwood  ar¬ 
rested  two  men  who  gave  their  names 
as  Frederick  Riggs  and  II.  C.  Ilartzell, 
who  say  they  live  in  Trenton.  They  were 
arraigned  before  Justice  Charles  P.  Smith 
at  Burlington  and  committed  to  the 
county  jail  to  permit  further  investiga¬ 
tion. 

Two  men  are  missing  and  are  believed 
to  have  perished  in  a  $250,000  fire  which 
swept  through  the  heart  of  Liberty,  N.  Y., 
June  13. 

Three  men  and  two  women  were  killed, 
another  man  died  later,  and  IT  persons 
were  injured  in  a  rear-end  collision  on 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  near  Stamford, 
Conn.,  June  12.  This  wreck — the  third 
disaster  within  two  years  on  this  section 
of  the  road — came  on  a  clear  stretch  of 
track  with  no  apparent  cause  in  the  way 
of  defective  equipment,  although  in  an 
official  statement  issued  by  the  road,  it 
was  said  the  air  brakes  on  the  second 
section  of  the  train  were  not  working. 

Eleven  men  were  killed  and  two  were 
injured  June  14  when  a  section  of  the 
lower  or  express  level  of  the  Lexington 
Avenue  subway,  under  construction  at 
Fifty-sixth  street,  New  York,  caved  in. 
With  a  roar  two  thousand1  tons  of  rock 
ripped  loose  from  the  top  of  the  excava¬ 
tion  and  smashed  into  splinters  on  the 
rock  bottom  beneath.  The  part  of  the 
roof  that  fell  is  about  40  feet  long.  There 
is  20  feet  of  solid  rock  between  the  local 
and  express  levels  of  the  subway  at  this 
point  and  this  was  loosened  over  a  width 
of  35  or  40  feet. 

Robert  J.  Kellogg,  who  says  he  is  the 
president  of  the  Kellogg  Music  Company, 
of  No.  1431  Broadway,  New  York,  was 
arraigned  before  Commissioner  Shields 
June  17,  charged  with  using  the  mails  to 
defraud.  He  was  held  in  $1,000  bail  for 
examination  on  July  12.  Postoffice  In¬ 
spector  Mayhew,  in  his  complaint,  swore 
that  Kellogg  on  March  10  devised  a  plan 
to  defraud  Miss  Alla  E.  Porter  Bennett, 
of  No.  6250  Arch  street,  West  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Kellogg  is  alleged  to  have  prom¬ 
ised  Miss  Bennett  that  for  $21  he  would 
write  the  music  for  any  songs  she  might 
send  to  him.  Advertisements  to  that  ef¬ 
fect,  it  is  charged,  brought  many  letters 
from  all  over  the  country.  Applicants 
were  told,  the  complaint  says,  that  the 
songs  had  been  accepted  and  likely  would 
make  hits.  Agreements  made  to  deliver 
one  hundred  or  more  copies  of  their  songs 
tor  distribution  among  friends,  the  inspec¬ 
tor  alleges,  were  seldom  carried  out. 

C.  O.  D.  PARCEL  l>OST.— Instruc¬ 
tions  to  postmasters  were  issued  June  11 
tor  handling  of  C.  O.  I),  parcel  post  pack¬ 
ages  on  and  after  July  1.  Charges  on 
packages  will  be  collected  from  ad¬ 
dressees,  provided  the  amount  on  a  single 
parcel  does  not  exceed  $100.  The  fee  for 
collection  will  be  10  cents  in  parcel  post 
stamps,  to  be  affixed  by  the  sender.  This 
<e  also  will  insure  the  package  against 
oss  to  the  actual  value  of  the  contents. 

°.  ‘‘x*-'oeding  $50.  The  sender  will  get  a 
'"‘ipt  showing  the  amount  to  be  eol- 
InL  ,  ainolmt  also  appearing  on  a 
f  attached  to  the  package.  The  ad- 
essee  will  receipt  for  the  package  on 
which  will  serve  as  an  applica¬ 
nt,-  ?l  a  nioney  order.  C.  O.  D.  parcels 
‘ ‘,e  accepted  for  mailing  by  rural 
rn,  i  1S’  a,.u^  he  delivered  by  city  and 
i  carriers  and  special  delivery  ines- 
.LUe^  packages  will  not  be  mail- 
Zuut t0  Philippines  or  to  the  Canal 

b'l  | a  f !  ^  t  PRUNES.' — The  most  serious 
lh.,1  nWlt  Vthe  M°r°s  since  the  affair  of 
ajo,  five  years  ago,  took  place  June 


12,  the  American  troops  successfully 
storming  the  rebel  trenches  at  Bagsag. 
Six  United  States  soldiers  were  killed 
and  12  seriously  wounded.  Two  privates 
of  Company  M,  8tli  United  States  In¬ 
fantry  ;  three  of  the  51st  company  of 
scouts  and  one  of  the  21st  company  of 
scouts  were  the  ones  who  met  death  in 
the  charge  against  the  Moros.  Brigadier 
General  John  J.  Pershing  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  American  troops.  This  bat¬ 
tle  was  punitive  of  a  long  series  of  out¬ 
rages  by  the  Moros.  The  Sultan  of  Jolo 
not  only  claimed  supreme  power  over  all 
the  Philippines,  but  told  his  followers 
that  the  United  States  was  a  tributary 
nation.  While  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
difficulties  raised  by  the  Sultan  was  still 
being  sought,  gifts  were  sent  to  him  by 
American  officials,  and  he  used  this  oc¬ 
casion  to  support  the  claim  that  the 
United  States  was  paying  him  tribute. 
i  FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  II.  C. 
Frick  Coke  Company  is  making  arrange¬ 
ments  to  establish  dairy  farms  near  its 
extensive  coking  plants  and  coal  mines 
near  Connellsville,  Pa.,  From  these  dair¬ 
ies  the  company  will  supply  workmen 
with  fresh  milk  and  dairy  products  at  a 
price  equal  to  what  the  farmer  would  re¬ 
ceive.  This  action  was  decided  on  after 
an  investigation  of  the  dairy  farms  of  the 
.  Penn-Mary  Coal  Company  at  Hailwood, 
and  the  Ebensburg  Coal  Company. 

Senator  Marc  W.  Cole,  author  of  the 
Cole  commission  man  law.  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent  of  the  State  Co¬ 
operative  Farmers’  Association,  which  is 
designed  to  organize  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  into  associations  for  direct  deal¬ 
ing. 

The  American  meat  packing  companies 
now  operating  in  Argentina  are  not 
deemed  to  constitute  a  “trust”  by  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  government.  The  Minister  of 
Agriculture  replying  to  the  note  sent  to 
the  government  by  six  of  the  leading  An¬ 
glo-Argentine  chilled  beef  companies  de¬ 
claring  that  if  the  present  onerous  sit¬ 
uation  continued  they  would  close  their 
plants,  declared  that  after  investigating 
the  situation  the  government  considered 
that  it  was  not  called  upon  to  modify  the 
existing  regime  of  liberty  which  permitted 
the  development  of  industry  iu  Argen¬ 
tina.  If,  however,  he  said,  new  facts 
should  later  prove  that  the  intentions  of 
the  American  companies  were  to  develop 
a  combination  disadvantageous  to  the 
country  he  would  adopt  the  necessary 
measures  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence. 
A  majority  of  the  newspapers  comment 
with  approval  on  the  attitude  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  for  the  present  at  least  the 
question  is  considered  ended. 

The  International  Apple  Shippers’  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  their  fourth  annual 
apple  show  in  connection  with  their  con¬ 
vention  at  the  Hotel  Statler.  Cleveland, 
().,  August  6-8.  There  are  no  entrance 
or  other  fees.  Information  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  R.  G.  Phillips,  secretary.  612 
Mercantile  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FARMERS’  DAY  AT  PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE  COLLEGE. 

Thursday,  June  5,  was  Farmers’  Day 
at  State  College,  Pa.  The  railroads  of¬ 
fered  greatly  reduced  rates  from  all  parts 
of  the  State,  and  about  1,000  persons 
took  advantage  of  the  cheap  rates  to  see 
their  agricultural  college  and  experimen¬ 
tal  farms.  Men  and  women  of  all  ages 
made  up  the  crowd,  also  a  few  babies 
were  to  be  seen  who  were  being  taught 
early  the  value  of  scientific  farming. 
Some  of  the  people  had  been  there  before 
on  like  occasions,  but  many  had  never 
seen  the  place  before.  Early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  several  excursion  trains  were  started 
from  various  points  iu  the  State.  These 
trains  gathered  up  the  expectant  groups 
at  almost  every  station.  The  little  road 
leading  from  Bellefonte  to  the  college, 
with  its  many  curves  and  a  number  of 
steep  grades,  was  hardly  adequate  for 
the  long  excursion  trains  which  passed 
over  its  rails  that  day.  The  crowds 
reached  their  destination  about  noon,  and 
were  permitted  to  remain  about  six  hours, 
making  the  return  trip  during  the  even¬ 
ing  and  night. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  grounds  a  light 
lunch  was  served  consisting  of  ham  sand¬ 
wiches,  coffee  and  ice  cream  at  a  nom¬ 
inal  cost.  Immediately  after  lunch  the 
visitors  scrambled  into  wagons  for  a 
drive  oyer  the  experimental  farms.  Wag¬ 
ons  with  beds,  laddered  wagons,  and 
spring  wagons  for  some  of  the  ladies, 
about  35  of  them  made  quite  a  train  as 
we  slowly  passed  along  the  road  leading 
through  the  farms.  Professors  .  Watts 
and  Stewart  halted  the  teams  occasion¬ 
ally  to  make  short  talks  with  reference 
to  the  fields  we  were  passing.  Thus 
considerable  information  was  secured  of 
their  field  crops,  the  dairy  herd  which 
was  in  pasture,  and  the  young  apple  and 
peach  orchard,  33  acres  in  extent.  A 
rundown  farm  which  the  college  leased 
some  years  ago  is  being  built  up  without 
the  aid  of  manure,  with  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  thus  far.  The  talks  given  were  ex¬ 
cellent  and  the  audience  remarkably  at¬ 
tentive  considering  the  dusty  roads  and 
hot  afternoon  which  made  this  trip  rather 
trying  even  to  farmer  folks.  At  one 
place  the  wagons  were  arranged  in  half 
circle  and  a  panoramic  picture  was  taken 
of  the  visitors. 

Returning  to  the  buildings  the  crowds 
were  let  loose  to  inspect  almost  every¬ 
thing  in  sight  at  their  fancy,  which  they 
did  with  little  hesitancy.  Only  a  few 
doors  were  locked  while  many  depart¬ 
ments  had  attendants  who  were  anxious 
to  answer  any  queries  put  to  them.  One 
greenhouse  was  filled  with  cucumber 
vines  which  were  being  trained  to  per¬ 
pendicular  strings  seemingly  every  tendril 


being  in  its  place.  The  dairy  building, 
agricultural  and  other  buildings  as  well 
as  the  buildings  of  the  other  schools, 
were  inspected  in  order,  and  as  far  as 
time  would  permit.  The  gymnasium, 
museum,  observatory,  etc.,  were  attrac¬ 
tive  to  many.  Last  but  not  least,  the 
lunch  stand  was  again  visited  before 
starting  on  the  return  trip.  General  ex¬ 
pressions  of  approval  were  made  and  we 
believe  all  had  reasons  to  be  satisfied  with 
their  trip.  Many  were  surprised  to  learn 
that  nearly  one  thousand  students  were 
enrolled  last  year  in  the  agricultural 
school,  which  shows  the  wonderful  in¬ 
crease  in  interest  now  being  taken  by 
farmers  in  agricultural  education. 

Pennsylvania.  david  plank. 


THAT  COMMISSION  MAN’S  BILL. 

The  Cole  commission  man’s  bill  as  ex¬ 
plained  on  page  759  is  a  good  thing  and 
will  no  doubt  be  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  some  degree  of  improvement  in  the 
commission  house  district,  but  there  is 
no  amount  of  legislation  that  can  and 
will  change  the  personality  and  habits  of 
some  individuals.  The  only  resource  in 
that  direction  is  publicity  and  that  alone 
fails  on  a  certain  class  of  people.  The 
question  was  raised  in  the  article  referred 
to  about  the  commission  man  raising  his 
charge  for  selling  in  order  to  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  paying  the  license  fee 
and  other  expenses  which  will  be  in¬ 
curred  under  the  Cole  law.  If  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  to  the  commission  man  is 
such  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
charge  more  than  the  regular  10  per  cent, 
on  consignments  in  order  to  conduct  a 
reputable  business  that  argument  is  all 
right,  and  it  would  be  generally  supposed 
that  with  the  increased  cost  of  commis¬ 
sion  for  selling  the  gross  price  would  be 
raised,  or  more  specifically  speaking,  the 
producer  would  in  the  end  be  benefited, 
but  how  about  the  class  of  commission 
men  who  go  out  in  a  .section  of  country 
and  offer  each  individual  grower  a  rebate 
if  they  consign  shipments  to  them,  and 
pay  a  barker  to  be  continually  on  the 
ground  to  boost  the  business?  The  con¬ 
sequence  is  just  this,  the  class  of  gullible 
consignors  ship  their  goods  to  such 
houses,  receive  a  supposed  three  per  cent, 
on  the  quoted  price  of  the  sale  and  the 
commission  house  deducts  25  per  cent, 
before  the  sale  price  to  the  grower  is 
quoted.  Then  under  the  conditions  he 
takes  another  seven  per  cent.,  which  is 
commission,  gives  the  grower  three  per¬ 
cent.,  making  a  total  of  35  per  cent.,  qnite 
a  commission  rate  indeed  and  easily  ob¬ 
tained  by  salving  the  grower  three  per 
cent,  and  robbing  him  out  of  25  per  cent. 
This  happens  continually,  and  is  it  a 
wonder  that  some  classes  of  growers  are 
poor?  Another,  game  is  to  put  on  and 
take  off  ;  put  on  more  than  they  get  for 
the  stuff  iu  order  to  make  a  showing,  take 
off  when  they  get  a  large  shipment  to 
make  up  their  losses  on  the  amounts  put 
on.  It  has  been  said  that  a  sucker  is 
born  every  minute.  Forty-five  an  hour 
come  from  the  farmer  class.  The  law  of 
the  harvest  is  to  reap  more  than  you  sow, 
but  the.  getting  something  for ‘  nothing 
proposition  is  an  entire  failure  when  the 
farmer  bucks  the  commission  man  with 
the  expectation  of  getting  a  rake-off. 
There  are  plenty  of  reliable  houses  in 
any  market,  so  that  it  is  not  warrantable 
to  do  business  with  known  snide  houses. 

Beverly,  N.  J.  l.  a.  p. 

R.  N.-Y*. — The  license  will  cost  $10 
and  the  fee  for  bonding  will  run  to  about 
$12  for  a  reputable  house.  Thus  the 
total  cost  will  run  close  to  $25.  which  is 
no  justification  for  an  increase  of  com¬ 
mission.  Just  give  us  the  names  of  a 
few  of  the  houses  who  run  this  slick 
game  you  mention  and  tell  the  storv  in 
detail  and  we  will  see  that  full  publicity 
is  given*  _ 

AXES  TO  GRIND. 

[Many  farmers  who  have  turned  grind¬ 
stones  while  politiea  ns  and  farmer’s 
friends  sharpened  their  axes  will  appreci¬ 
ate  the  following,  taken  from  “The 
Masses”  :] 

But  when  a  manicured,  barber-shaved 
person  grabs  my  coat  sleeve  to  remark, 
“I  lo-o-ove  the  American  Farmer!”  my 
quiet  response  is,  “George,  bring  up  the 
grindstone :  here’s  another  one  of  them 
axes.” 

"I  love  the  farmer,”  you  say. 

“Exactly,”  I  reply.  “lrour  Cousin 
Henry  lives  iu  the  country  and  each 
Thanksgiving  sends  you  a  turkey  which 
otherwise  would  cost  you  three  dollars.” 

“Sir,  I  have  no  Cousin  Henry.” 

“Then  you  are  Gentleman  Jake,  the 
Three  Card  Monte  man,  and  you  tour 
the  country  districts  shortly  after  the 
hay  money  comes  in.” 

“Sir,  I  never  did  such  a  thing  in  mv 
life.” 

"Indeed !  In  that  case  you  are  either 
Deacon  Scraggs,  Superintendent  of  the 
First  Church  Sunday  School  and  with 
over  $117,826.43  of  first  mortgages  on 
choice  farm  lands  in  your  safe,  or  else 
you  are  the  lion.  George  W.  Joues — 
willing  and  glad  to  exchange  government 
flower  seeds  for  votes.” 

I  will  admit  that  you  may  love  Parsifal 
or  Pre-Raphaelite  art  or  sunsets  as  purely 
as  Dante  loved  Beatrice,  but  any  time 
you.  begin  to  love  the  big  red-handed 
rubes  that  do  the  Fall  plowing  it’s  be¬ 
cause  you  expect  to  get  something  out 
of  it — and  them. 

Just  now  the  railroads  and  the  agri¬ 
cultural  implement  houses  are  growing 
very  loud  in  their  affection  for  the 
farmer.  They  love  the  farmer,  and  be¬ 
cause  they  love  him  they  want  to  increase 


his  efficiency.  They  will,  too.  It’s  a 
safe  bet.  Before  many  a  son  of  the  soil 
knows  what  he  is  doing  he  will  be 
raising  two  sheaves  of  wheat  where  only 
one  grew  before. 

But  will  not  this  make  the  farmer 
rich  ? 

Y es,  indeed,  it  will  not. 

True,  he  will  take  in  enough  extra  to 
be  able  to  buy  on  credit  the  new  ma¬ 
chines  needed  to  grow  the  new  kind  of 
crop ;  also  enough  to  pay  the  increased 
railroad  rates.  But  he  will  continue  to 
sell  his  Winter  eggs  because  he  can’t 
afford  to  eat  them ;  and  wear  his  1899 
overcoat  because  he  can’t  afford  a  new 
one ;  and  let  his  children’s  teeth  go  rot 
because  he  can’t  afford  a  dentist.  More¬ 
over,  he  will  continue  to  pay  interest  on 
the  same  old  mortgage — now  slightlv  en¬ 
larged. 

It  may  excite  the  curious  to  know  that 
in  that  day  large  donations  to  charity 
will  continue  to  be  made  by  those  Chris¬ 
tian  gentlemen  into  whose  hands  an  all¬ 
wise  Providence  has  given  the  railroads 
and  things.  Plain  people  will  continue 
to  be  glad  if  they  can  slip  an  extra 
nickel  into  the  plate  on  Sunday. 


A  TEN  CENT  SOUTHERN  DOLLAR. 

You  are  always  harping  a  tune  on 
the  35-cent  dollar,  so  will  add  one  verse 
to  your  song.  Y'esterday  evening  on  my 
way  home,  I  cut  through  •  a  side  street 
to  get  my  car,  and  while  waiting  for  it 
saw  a  grocer,  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
sitting. on  a  case  of  eggs,  evidently  trying 
to  keep  them  from  cooling  off,  or  it  may 
be,  the  warm  weather  had  quickened  his 
mother  instinct  and  he  wanted  to  set. 
He  called  to  me,  and  I  came  across, 
and  he  asked  how  my  folks  proceeded  to 
can  fruits  and  vegetables  and  the  kind  of 
jars  used,  and  in  fact  the  whole  thing. 
I  told  him  all  I  knew,  and  I  suppose  a 
few  things  that  I  didn’t,  but  he  will  for¬ 
get  it  all,  so  no  harm  was  done.  He 
told  me  that  in  the  morning  of  the  same 
day  he  had  bought  between  five  and  six 
bushels  of  snap  beans  for  40  cents.  I 
supposed  he  meant  40  cents  a  bushel, 
but  he  said  no,  it  was  40  cents  for  the 
whole  lot ;  that  a  man  from  across  the 
Bay  had  brought  the  beans  to  town  and 
could  not  sell  them  and  had  come  to  his 
place  and  offered  him  the  goods  for  the 
amount  of  freight  he  had  paid  the  boat, 
which  was  40  cents.  He  did  not  want 
the  beans,  but  just  took  them,  although 
he  did  not  handle  vegetables,  he  bought 
them,  and  had  sold  them  out  at  two 
quarts  for  five  cents,  or  at  the  rate  of  .80 
cents  a  bushel,  which,  estimating  he  had 
only  five  bushels,  brought  in  $4  on  an 
investment  of  40  cents.  You  can  figure 
the  per  cent,  for  yourself.  I  believe  the 
grocer  took  them  simply  because  he  was 
getting  something  for  nothing,  and  also 
to  help  the  fellow  out,  as  he  is  a  pretty 
good  kind-hearted  fellow,  even  if  he  is  a 
middleman,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  has 
made  more  than  a  moderate  living  in  the 
last  10  years.  u.  a. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

R.  X.-Y. — Yes,  we  “harp”  on  the  35- 
cent-dollar  tune.  We  hope  it  will  prove 
in  time  to  be  the  tune  the  old  farm 
slavery  died  of.  New  verses  which  run 
into  the  tune  are  very  useful. 


The  Oregon  Senate.— The  session 
of  the  Oregon  State  Grange  just  passed 
was  a  very  busy  one,  and  I  hope  a 
very  profitable  one.  It  went  on  record 
as  favoring  the  doing  away  with  the 
J>tate  Senate,  which  has  become  an  un¬ 
necessary  evil  in  the  law-making  system 
of  our  State.  It  is  claimed,  and,  results 
substantiate  the  statements,  that  15 
Senators,  or  half  of  our  State  Senate, 
are  controlled  by  the  large  corporations 
ot  the  State.  The  initiative  and  referen¬ 
dum  is  taking  the  place  of  our  “House 
ot  Lords,”  and  is  doing  more  than  they 
ever,  did  or  could  do  in  causing  our  law¬ 
making  body  and  State  officers  to  trans¬ 
act  the  duties  of  their  office  according 
to  the  will  of  the  people.  The  State 
Master  was  also  ordered  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  investigate  and  put  into 
working  order  as  soon  as  practical  a  co¬ 
operative  system  of  selling  and  probably 
buying  among  the  Granges  of  the  State. 
This  is.  I  think,  a  mighty  tough  job, 
bnt  if  carried  through  to  successful 
working  order  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
direct  helps  that  the  Grange  has  done 
for  the  farmers  in  Oregon.  c.  H.  H. 

Oregon. 


Summer  meeting  of  the  Virginia  State 
Horticultural  Society,  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Charlottesville,  July  16. 

^  Sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
Canadian  Horticultural  Association  will 
be  held  at  Peterboro,  Out.,  in  August. 

Apple  show  and  convention  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Apple  Shippers’  Association, 
Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  0„  August  6-8. 

New  York  State  Fair  and  Grand  Cir¬ 
cuit  Meeting.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  September 
S-lo. 

Lancaster  Fair,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sep¬ 
tember  30-October  3. 

Vermont  Corn  Show,  Windsor,  Vt., 
November  5-7. 

Third  Indiana  Apple  Show,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  November  5-11. 

Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Maryland  Crop  Improvement  Association, 
Maryland  Dairymen’s  Association,  Mary¬ 
land  Beekeepers’  Association,  and  Farm¬ 
ers’  League,  Baltimore,  November  17-22. 

Summer  meeting  N.  Y.  State  Fruit 
Glowers’  Association  will  be  held  at  Ol- 


cott  Beach,  Niagara 
be  uamed  later. 


Co.,  N.  Y. ;  date  to 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 

MY  ROSE  JAR. 

Lo!  here’s  the  haunting  sweetness  of 
many  a  perfect  June, 

Of  many  a  reddening  twilight  past,  white 
morn  and  golden  noon, 

Held  in  delightsome  bondage  the  souls  of 
roses  glow; 

Remembrancing  old  pleasanees  and  gar¬ 
dens  long  ago. 

Deep  drink  we  of  the  essence,  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  lost  years, 

Beguilemeuts  of  old  joys  and  songs,  old 
dreams  and  tender  tears ; 

Pent  in  this  jar  of  odors  a  hundred  Sum¬ 
mers  hoard — 

The  vintage  of  their  mellow  days  in 
spicery  upstored. 

— Authur  Unknown. 

* 

For  a  nice  strawberry  pudding,  beat 
two  eggs  thoroughly,  add  one  cupful  of 
sweet  milk  and  some  sugar,  a  pinch  of 
salt,  and  enough  flour  to  make  a  very 
stiff  batter,  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder  sifted  well  through  it.  Add  as 
many  hulled  strawberries  as  you  can  stir 
in,  put  in  a  well-buttered  mold,  and 
steam  for  one  hour.  Serve  with  sweet 
sauce. 

* 

A  washable  chiffon  veil  when  laun¬ 
dered  should  be  neatly  folded  and  basted 
flat.  Wash  carefully  in  lukewarm  soap¬ 
suds;  if  a  colored  veil  rinse  first  in  salt 
water  to  set  the  color.  After  rinsing 
press  it  between  two  heavy  bath  towels 
to  get  the  water  out;  it  should  not  be 
wrung.  When  as  much  water  has  been 
pressed  out  as  possible,  but  before  it  is 
dry,  take  out  the  basting  threads  and 
iron  the  veil  dry  with  a  moderately 
warm  iron.  Begin  by  ironing  the  edges 
straight  first,  then  the  middle;  this  pre¬ 
vents  the  veil  from  pulling  out  of  shape. 

* 

Regarding  the  possibility  of  women 
voters  increasing  the  vote  of  the  “ig¬ 
norant  masses,”  Harper’s  Magazine  for 
June  has  this  to  say,  in  the  “Editor’s 
Easy  Chair” : 

It  is  only  among  the  rich  and  idle 
that  women  are  the  inferiors  of  men ; 
it  is  only  in  what  calls  itself  the  best 
society.  Below  that  the  women  are  the 
superiors,  and  the  farther  down  you  go 
you  find  this  truer  and  truer.  The 
women  of  the  lower  classes  do  not  drink, 
they  do  not  even  smoke,  as  some  women 
of  the  upper  classes  do.  They  keep  the 
house,  and  they  make  the  earnings  of 
their  husbands  and  themselves  go  far 
in  the  practical  application  of  political 
economy,  which  is  only  domestic  economy 
“writ  large.”  Over  the  wash  tub  and  the 
cook-stove  and  the  cradle  they  have  work¬ 
ed  out  problems  which  the  enlightened 
classes  have  not  yet  thought  out.  Al¬ 
most  always  they  are  the  betters  of  their 
men-kind  in  mind  as  well  as  heart. 

* 

In  a  recent  public  address  United 
States  Treasurer  Burke  observed  that  in 
spite  of  increasing  confidence  in  banks 
thousands  of  persons  in  the  United 
States  still  bury  their  money  in  the 
ground  or  hide  it  away  in  unused  stoves 
or  other  out-of-the-way  places.  Every 
Fall,  Mr.  Burke  said,  the  Treasurer’s 
office  receives  many  fragments  of  burned 
paper  money  which  had  been  stored  in 
stoves  during  warm  weather  and  the  hid¬ 
ing  places  forgotten  until  the  discovery 
of  the  charred  bits  raked  out  after  fires 
had  been  built  with  the  approach  of 
frost.  About  two  thousand  such  cases 
were  received  yearly,  coming  first  from 
the  Northern  section  and  by  degrees 
from  the  warmer  zones.  This,  he  said, 
was  the  Treasurer’s  means  of  tracing  the 
frost  line  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf. 
Before  the  establishment  of  postal  sav¬ 
ings  banks  there  was  more  excuse  for 
thus  hiding  money ;  it  was  often  very 
difficult  for  country  people  to  get  to  a 
bank  in  which  they  had  confidence,  and 
thus  the  risky  plan  of  keeping  any  sur¬ 
plus  in  some  hiding  place  was  continued. 
Now,  with  Uncle  Sam  ready  to  act  as 
banker,  one  may  deposit  small  sums  with 
perfect  confidence  until  convenience  en¬ 
ables  a  transfer  to  some  strong  institu¬ 
tion. 

* 

A  book  on  “The  New  Housekeeping,” 
by  Mrs.  Christine  Frederick,  discusses 
efficiency  secured  by  “standardizing” 
methods  in  housework — which  our  grand¬ 
mothers  epitomized  in  the  old  saying 
“Make  your  head  save  your  heels.”  The 
following  questions  are  suggested  for 
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any  worker  who  wishes  to  eliminate  waste 
motions  and  increase  efficiency : 

“1.  Is  my  table,  stool,  board  or  work¬ 
ing  surface  at  the  right  height? 

“2.  Are  my  utensils  and  materials 
needed  for  this  task  all  before  me  when 
I  begin? 

“3.  Do  I  have  to  stop  unnecessarily? 
Do  I  take  useless  steps? 

“4.  Are  my  utensils  arranged  with 
proper  regard  to  each  other  and  to  other 
tasks? 

“5.  Do  I  waste  motion  and  energy 
holding  a  bowl  or  utensil  in  place,  when 
it  should  be  screwed  to  the  table? 

“(>.  Is  my  position  comfortable,? 

“7.  Are  the  tools  aud  utensils  grouped 
properly  before  me  for  this  particular 
task? 

“8.  Am  I  using  the  best  and  right  tool 
for  the  purpose? 

“0.  Is  the  tool  properly  adjusted  and  in 
good  condition  before  I  begin  work? 

“10.  Am  I  making  any  awkward  mo¬ 
tions  or  ones  I  could  omit?” 


Dill  Pickles. 

Those  who  have  not  yet  sampled  dill 
pickles  do  not  know  what  a  delicacy  they 
have  missed.  Plans  should  be  made  for 
planting  a  little  dill  seed,  unless  one  lives 
near  enough  to  the  large  cities  in  whose 
markets  dill  may  be  obtained  in  the  Fall. 
Of  course  everyone  will  raise  the  cucum¬ 
bers  if  he  has  any  kind  of  a  garden.  Dill 
seed  may  be  obtained  from  almost  any 
seedsman. 

Dill  is  a  near  relative  of  the  carrot  and 
caraway,  and  in  growing  closely  resem¬ 
bles  the  latter.  It  has  a  flavor  all  its 
own,  which  gives  a  slight  hint  of  its  re¬ 
lationship.  Dill  pickles  are  a  German 
institution,  and  were  brought  into  this 
land  of  the  free  along  with  sauerkraut 
and  other  delicacies  that  are  not  native 
to  the  soil.  The  dill  plants  are  pulled  for 
pickles  when  in  blossom,  or,  at  the  latest, 
before  the  seeds  ripen  and  the  stalks  be¬ 
come  dry  and  lose  their  flavor.  The  roots 
should  be  washed  and  the  whole  plants 
hung  up  in  bunches  to  dry.  They  may 
be  used  for  pickle-making  at  any  time 
that  the  cucumbers  are  ready.  These 
are  picked  when  a  little  larger  than  when 
used  for  ordinary  pickles.  They  should 
be  free  from  all  blemishes  and  should  be 
washed  and  packed  as  soon  as  picked,  if 
possible,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  re¬ 
sults. 

Pack  the  cucumbers  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Alternate  layers  of  cucumbers  and 
dill — a  thin  layer  of  dill  is  sufficient — 
and  the  whole  covered  with  a  weak  brine 
to  the  depth  of  two  inches,  is  all  there 
is  to  the  making  of  the  pickles,  except 
the  working,  which  requires  four  or  five 
weeks.  I  have  learned  that  the  exact  de¬ 
gree  of  saltness  is  not  all  important.  If 
it  is  a  little  too  salt  the  pickles  will  keep 
longer  without  spoiling.  If  you  should 
get  the  brine  too  salt  to  be  eaten,  part 
of  the  brine  may  be  poured  off  and  fresh 
water  added.  In  a  short  time  they  will 
be  eatable.  After  the  brine  is  poured  on 
a  weighted  plate  or  a  stone  should  be  put 
on  the  top  of  the  cucumbers  to  keep  them 
below  the  surface  of  the  brine.  A  scum 
will  form  on  the  surface  and  this  should 
be  taken  off  occasionally.  Dill  pickles 
are  a  cold  weather  dish  and  will  not  keep 
long  into  the  Spring. 

One  of  my  German  instructors  in  dill 
pickle  making  told  me  to  put  in  a  little 
vinegar  and  they  would  keep  better  and 
be  more  palatable.  Another  told  me  not 
to  put  in  the  vinegar,  but  to  add  a  little 
horseradish  root.  I  found  that  I  liked 
them  better  with  a  little  vinegar — not 
much.  This  is,  however,  a  matter  of  in¬ 
dividual  taste.  Some  recipes  name  grape 
and  other  kinds  of  leaves  to  be  put  in, 
but  this,  too,  is  a  matter  of  individual 
preference.  The  only  essentials  are  cu¬ 
cumbers,  fresh  and  closely  packed,  a 
small  quantity  of  dill,  and  a  weak  brine. 
Every  one  may  not  like  this  relish,  but 
nearly  all  of  my  friends  whom  I  have  in¬ 
troduced  to  dill  pickles  pronounce  them 
delicious.  w.  n.  iiuse. 

Fig  Pudding. — Scrape  two  ounces  of 
suet  and  rub  into  a  breakfast  cup  full 
of  grated  bread  crumbs,  add  one  section 
of  orange  peel  cut  very  fine,  one  cupful 
of  milk,  two  eggs,  one  tablespoonful  of 
sugar,  one  teaspoonful  each  of  ginger  and 
cinnamon.  Then  add  half  a  pound  of 
finely  chopped  figs  and  a  pinch  of  salt. 
Butter  the  pudding  mold  or  dish,  put 
batter  in  and  steam  three  and  a  half 
hours.  Serve  with  lemon  sauce. 


NEW-YORKER 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

The  first  group  shows  7872  gathered 
blouse  with  square  yoke,  34  to  42  bust. 
7874  outing  or  tennis  blouse  for  misses 
and  small  women,  14,  10  and  18  years. 
7803  semi-princesse  gown,  34  to  40  bust. 


With  two-piece  skirt,  with  Y-shaped  or 
high  neck,  elbow  or  long  sleeves.  7805 
sectional  skirt,  22  to  30  waist.  7877 
two-piece  skirt,  22  to  32  waist. 

The  second  group  includes  7802  short 
coat  for  misses  and  small  women,  10  to 
18  years.  7850  short  draped  coat,  small 
34  or  30,  medium  38  or  40,  large  42  or  44 
bust.  With  body  and  sleeves  in  one. 


7805  fancy  cutaway  coat,  34  to  40  bust. 
7152  five-gored  skirt,  22  to  34  waist.  7875 
girl’s  low  belted  coat,  10  to  14  years. 
7809  child’s  low  belted  coat,  4  to  8  years. 
Price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 


Earning  a  Penny  by  Saving  One. 

It  was  ray  New  England  training  in 
thrift  and  economy  which  led  me  to 
start  a  home  industry  that  each  year  Is 
developing  and  increasing  both  in  vol¬ 
ume  and  profits.  The  first  year  on  our 
Michigan  fruit  farm  I  was  “plunged  in 
a  gulf  of  dark  despair”  at  the  amount 
of  good  things  that  went  to  waste.  It 
really  hurt  me  to  see  the  bushels  of 
apples  that  were  dumped  into  a  hole  and 
buried,  when  somewhere  were  families 
without  a  taste  of  fresh  fruit,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  uses  of  cooked  apples, 
for  I  have  learned  that  they  may  be 
combined  into  every  sort  of  dish  from 
soup  to  ice  cream.  If  a  picker  carelessly 
allowed  an  apple  to  fall  so  that  it  was 
bruised ;  if  the  stem  of  another  apple 
made  ever  so  slight  a  puncture  in  its 


skin,  it  was  unfit  for  use  commercially 
and  became  a  “cull,”  no  matter  how 
large  and  perfect  otherwise.  Summer 
apples  were  not  used  for  cider,  so  here 
was  absolute  waste. 

Then  there  were  the  young  trees — 
cherry,  pear  and  peach — just  beginning 
to  bear,  but  not  yet  in  quantity  sufficient 
to  make  a  consignment  to  the  city  com¬ 
mission  man — and  every  one  around  us 
had  fruit  going  to  waste,  too,  so  we 
couldn’t  give  it  away.  There  were  also 
some  old  trees — one  of  a  kind  which 
produced  what  had  been  sufficient  for 
the  use  of  the  large  family  that  formerly 
owned  the  place,  but  was  far  too  much 
for  just  us  two  with  our  very  rare 
guests.  Then  there  were  the  blackberries, 
raspberries  and  strawberries,  most  de¬ 
licious  and  abundant,  but  too  perishable 
to  ship  the  long  distance  to  market. 
To  make  the  problem  more  difficult,  we 
kept  house  only  during  the  Summer 
months,  while  on  the  farm,  and  boarded 
the  rest  of  the  year  in  a  small  city  some 
hundreds  of  miles  away — so  what  use 
to  can  and  preserve  all  these  good  things? 
However,  my  New  England  conscience 
would  not  allow  me  to  let  it  all  go  to 
waste,  so  I  put  up  a  little  of  everything, 
part  of  which  we  left  with  a  neighbor  to 
keep  for  our  use  early  the  next  Summer 
before  any  fresh  fruit  was  available. 
What  remained  we  took  with  us  in  the 
Fall  to  give  to  our  friends  or  to  serve 
at  informal  spreads  in  our  rooms  after 
the  fashion  of  boarding  school  youths  and 


maidens. 

Now  it  chanced  that  the  delicious 


sweet  cherries,  for  which  our  part  of 
Michigan  is  famous,  do  not  grow  all  over 
the  world,  and  when  our  friends  at  home 
once  tasted  them,  they  wanted  more.  I 
sold  a  few  jars  from  my  small  stock  and 
they  were  so  different  that  the  friends 
who  bought  served  them  as  treats  to 
their  friends,  who  in  turn  became  so 
enthusiastic  that  they  wanted  some  for 
themselves.  My  small  first  year’s  supply 
was  soon  exhausted  and  I  found  myself 
promising  to  bring  many  more  the  next 
Fall.  '  Several  young  married  women 
were  so  busy  with  card  clubs  or  with 
one  baby  that  they  had  no  time  for 
preserving,  canning  or  jelly-making,  so 
they  asked  if  I  wouldu’t  make  them  a 
dozen  glasses  each  of  several  kinds  of 
jelly,  so  many  pints  of  raspberries  or 
blackberries,  or  a  certain  number  of  jars 
of  pie  cherries  in  addition  to  a  stated 
number  of  jars  of  my  specialty — sweet 
cherries.  The  second  Fall  I  took  back 


enough  to  fill  all  these  definite  orders, 
besides  many  extra  jars  of  each  sort  of 
fruit,  and  I  could  have  disposed  of  still 
more  if  I  had  had  them. 

As  the  knowledge  of  the  desirability 
of  my  home  canned  products  spreads, 
my  orders  increase  and  my  list  of  patrons 
lengthens.  The  profits  are  not  large, 
but  the  work  is  not  heavy — it  merely 
takes  time  and  a  little  discomfort  from 
the  heat,  and  we  clear  enough  to  make 
it  seem  worth  while,  although  we  do  not 


isk  exorbitant  prices.  Practically  every- 
hing  is  put  up  in  pints,  which,  of  course, 
Makes  greater  expense,  as  there  is  little 
lifference  between  the  cost  of  pint  and 
juart.  jars.  Since  jelly  will  not  ship 
well  packed  in  barrels  as  I  send  the* 
•aimed  fruit,  the  fruit  juice  is  canned, 
usually  in  quarts,  and  the  jelly  made  in 
the  Fall  or  Winter  when  it  is  wanted. 
Cherries,  raspberries,  and  blackberries 
are  put  up  in  a  light  syrup  and  taste 
as  nearly  like  fresh  fruit  as  is  possible 
after  being  subjected  to  heat.  1  eaches 
and  plums  are  put  in  a  heavy  syrup 
and  pours  are  preserved.  Marmalade 
and  chutney  are  made  from  _  bummer 
apples.  Raspberries  and  apple  juices  aie 
combined  to  make  the  most  fragrant  and 
delicious  jelly,  but  currant  or  apP'e 
jelly  seem  to  be  most  in  demand  Jin 

people  have  become  acquainted  with  'lie 
charm  of  the  delicate  raspberry,  there 
have  been  several  calls  for  plain  black¬ 
berry  juice  for  medicinal  purposes,  an 
I  may  make  a  second  specialty  of  that. 

My  attempts  at  canning  string-beans, 
sweet  corn  and  young  beets  have  b*  <  n 
very  successful,  and  it  the  yield  of  <M 

garden  permits  I  shall  add  them  to  ni> 

list  for  sale.  I  want  to  add  tomato 

juice,  too,  but  we  have  not  raised  tmm 
in  sufficient  quantities  as  yet. 

Thus  far — for  the  three  Summers  past 
my  canning  factory  has. been  an  ordinal.' 
wash  boiler  fitted  by  the  man  ot  tne 
house  with  a  “slat  mattress  to  keep 
jars  off  the  bottom,  but  if  I  contmut 
utilize  the  “by-products”  in  thus  way  • 
outfit  of  greater  capacity  will  be  nee< 
—and  with  the  price  of  shoes  going  m 
and  “the  little  one”  getting  large  enouMi 
to  kick  out  several  pairs  a  year,  it  be¬ 
hooves  me  to  continue  to  make  the  most 
of  everything  the  farm  produces. 

G.  T« 
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Jelly  Making. 

“Jam  for  the  million,  jelly  for  the 
luxurious,  and  juice  for  all.” 

Jelly  making  is  the  poetry  of  fruit 
canning ;  there  is  a  certain  charm  in  the 
mixing  of  the  bright-colored  juice  and 
the  sugar,  and  seeing  it  transformed  over 
the  fire  into  a  clear,  quivering,  delicious 
mass  light  before  your  eyes.  Although 
there  is  no  “royal  road”  to  perfect  jelly- 
making,  yet,  if  a  few  principles  under¬ 
lying  the  process  are  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  by  every  housewife  she  may  be  suc¬ 
cessful  with  every  attempt  to  make  jelly. 
Study  the  following  hints  carefully  and 
you  will  not  need  to  ask,  “Why  does 
not  my  jelly  harden?”  or  “What  causes 
my  jelly  to  candy?” 

All  fruits  when  ripe  or  nearly  so  con¬ 
tain  vegetable  jelly  or  pectin.  This 
pectin  is  similar  to  starch,  and  when 
sugar  and  fruit  juice  are  combined  and 
heated  to  the  boiling  point  for  a  short 
time,  it  causes  the  juice  to  gelatinize  or 
become  jelly.  Pectin  is  at  its  best  when 
the  fruit  is  just  ripe  or  a  little  before, 
if  the  juice  is  cooked  too  long  the  pectin 
becomes  so  changed  it  loses  its  power 
of  gelatinizing.  Fruit  and  juices  that 
are  not  fresh  have  also  lost  this  power. 
So  to  be  certain  of  good  results  in  making 
jelly  observe  the  following  points.  The  fruit 
should  be  fresh  and  picked  a  little  under¬ 
ripe,  the  juice  not  allowed  to  ferment, 
and  the  sugar  and  juice  not  boiled  too 
long. 

Most  acid  fruits  are  best  for  making 
jelly.  In  the  following  list  the  best  are 
named  first :  currant,  crabapple,  apple, 
quince,  grape,  Loganberry,  blackberry  and 
raspberry.  Cherries,  peaches,  pears, 
huckleberries,  elderberries  and  straw 
berries  are  not  good  jelly-making  fruits. 
If,  however,  some  apple  juice  be  added 
to  the  juice  of  any  of  these  fruits  a 
pleasant  flavored,  firm  jelly  may  be  pro¬ 
duced.  In  fact  the  apple  makes  such  a 
mild  flavored  jelly,  its  use  with  the 
juice  of  almost  any  other  fruit  produces 
a  better  flavored  jelly,  than  when  that 
fruit  is  used  alone.  This  is  especially 
true  with  quince,  blackberry,  raspberry 
and  prune. 

The  apple  contains  the  most  pectin 
when  the  seeds  have  just  turned  brown, 
so  makes  the  best  jelly  at  that  time. 
The  Waxen  apple  is  the  best  for  jelly, 
although  the  Astrachau,  Gravensteiu,  Spy 
and  Spitzenburg  are  all  good.  The  Red 
June  apple  makes  a  beautifully  colored 
jelly.  Apple  jelly,  flavored,  is  liked  by 
some ;  bits  of  whole  spice  boiled  with 
the  juice  will  give  a  pleasant  flavor. 
A  scented  geranium  leaf  or  some  rose 
petals  in  each  glass  before  the  jelly  is 
poured  in,  gives  a  pleasant  flavor  that 
will  be  enjoyed  by  some.  The  leaves 
will  rise  to  the  top  and  should  be  re¬ 
moved  at  once. 

To  make  jelly  of  the  juicy  fruits,  ber¬ 
ries,  grapes  and  currants,  they  should 
be  put  in  the  preserving  kettle,  with¬ 
out  water,  crushed  slightly,  heated  slow¬ 
ly,  and  stirred  frequently.  When  hot 
the  fruit  should  be  crushed  thoroughly 
and  strained  through  two  thicknesses  of 
cheese  cloth.  Allow  to  drain  as  long 
as  the  juice  will  drip,  but  do  not  use 
pressure  or  the  jelly  will  be  cloudy.  The 
juice  may  be  used  at  once,  but  if  a 
very  clear  jelly  is  wanted,  strain  again 
through  a  flannel  bag. 

Large  fruits,  as  apples,  quinces,  crab- 
apples  and  plums  should  be  simmered 
in  water,  without  stirring  until  soft  (the 
areless  cooker  will  do  this  to  perfection), 
•’he  strained  liquid  will  contain  the 
•i-uit  flavoring  and  the  pectin.  If  the 
l  ruit  is  cooked  rapidly  or  stirred  the 
jelly  will  not  be  so  clear  or  fine.  An 
estimated  amount  of  water  to  use  with 
the  large  fruits  is  four  quarts  of  water 
•  o  eight  quarts  of  fruit.  Plums  will  not 
■  equire  so  much.  Slice  and  core  apples 
and  crabapples,  but  do  not  pare  them. 
Quinces  should  be  rubbed  with  a  coarse 
1  loth,  washed,  sliced  and  cored.  Be  sure 
to  reject  the  cores  and  seeds  of  the 
quince,  as  they  contain  a  great  amount 

mucilage,  which  will  form  a  thick, 
lul^  syvup,  but  will  not  make  real  jelly. 

fiuit  that  has  had  a  great  amount  of 
1111  and  sunshine  contains  more  sugar 
11,111  l*iat  which  has  had  a  cold,  wet 
so  tkg  qUantity  Gf  SUgar  used 
mm  M  depend  upon  the  kind  of  season. 

""n  one-half  to  three-fourths  pint  of 
SUKar  to  pint  of  juice  in  dry  sea- 
s"us'  cold,  wet  seasons  measure 


the  sugar  with  a  liberal  hand.  The 
fine  fruit  flavor  is  often  destroyed  by 
the  use  of  so  much  sugar.  No  rule  can 
be  laid  down  as  to  the  exact  time  re¬ 
quired  for  cooking  jelly,  so  the  house¬ 
wife  must  learn  to  test  for  the  jellying 
point. 

Dry  the  sugar  in  the  oven,  add  to  the 
hot  juice  and  stir  until  the  sugar  is 
dissolved  ;  when  it  boils  up  draw  to  the 
back  of  the  stove  and  skim,  do  this  three 
times,  then  put  a  spoonful  in  a  cool 
dish  and  expose  to  the  air.  If  when  it  is 
scraped  up  it  sort  of  wrinkles  and 
forms  a  jelly  it  is  ready  for  the  glasses. 
Another  test  is  when  it  drops  from  the 
spoon  with  a  spring. 

Jelly  that  has  been  made  for  several 
months  is  inclined  to  become  strong 
and  hard,  but  it  is  a  very  easy  matter 
to  have  fresh  jelly  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  During  the  Summer  when  the 
different  fruits  are  at  their  best  for  jelly 
making  prepare  the  juice  as  for  making 
jelly,  do  not  add  sugar,  but  heat, very 
hot,  seal  in  glass  jars,  label  and  set 
away  in  a  cool  place  until  wanted.  Any 
time  through  the  Winter  or  Spring  when 
you  want  a  certain  kind  of  jelly,  open 
the  can  of  juice,  strain  and  proceed 
just  as  you  would  with  the  fresh  juice. 
I  have  made  fine,  fresh  jelly  made  from 
juice  kept  for  yeai-s.  Thei-e  are  several 
advantages  iu  making  jolly  this  way. 
It  will  be  fx'esh,  it  can  be  made  at  a 
time  when  work  is  not  so  pressing  as 
in  the  fruit  season,  the  work  over  the 
hot  stove  iu  hot  weather  is  avoided, 
sugar  is  cheaper  through  the  Winter  and 
Spring,  and  you  have  the  juice  from  the 
different  fruits  so  can  make  auy  combi¬ 
nation  of  flavors  you  wish.  Just  try  this 
and  see  if  you  are  not  pleased  with  the 
result.  e.  m.  6. 


The  Old  Newspapers. 

Old  newspapers  may  not  seem  like  a 
promising  subject  on  which  to  base  help¬ 
ful  suggestions,  but,  nevertheless,  the  pa¬ 
pers  will  pi’ove  time  and  labor  savers 
in  so  many  ways  that  only  a  few  from 
the  list  may  be  mentioned.  A  few  of 
them  caught  together  to  form  a  “sheet” 
and  placed  just  under  the  upper  cover¬ 
ing  on  a  bed  will  furnish  as  much 
warmth  as  a  quilt,  and  be  much  lighter. 
A  folded  paper  slipped  between  the  coat 
and  overcoat,  or  between  coat  and  vest, 
across  the  shoulders  and  chest,  will  prove 
mighty  comfortable  when  driving  in  cold 
weather.  A  couple  of  thicknesses 
wrapped  around  the  front  of  the  foot  be¬ 
fore  putting  on  overshoes  will  prevent 
frosted  toes  in  even  the  severest  weather. 
A  piece  crumpled  up  and  put  in  the  heel 
of  the  rubber  or  overshoe,  under  the  side 
of  the  shoe  heel  that  is  worn  off  or  run 
over,  will  keep  the  rubber  from  crushing 
at  every  step  and  breaking  through  at 
the  heel  before  worn  at  other  places. 

Spread  on  the  table  when  working  with 
vegetables,  when  arranging  flowers  or 
even  when  dressing  poultry,  they  save  a 
lot  of  cleaning  up  after  the  job  is  done. 
Spread  on  the  floor  when  sewing  or  rip¬ 
ping,  they  catch  the  threads  that  are  so 
hard  to  sweep  from  the  carpet,  and  one 
slipped  under  the  treadle  of  the  freshly 
oiled  sewing  machine  may  save  the 
trouble  of  cleaning  a  bad  grease  spot 
from  the  carpet. 

Another  floor  service  is  under  the  din¬ 
ing  table,  where  the  men  and  boys  soil 
the  floor  so  badly  when  doing  farm  work 
and  coming  to  the  table  without  chang¬ 
ing  shoes.  It  is  unavoidable,  to  be  sure, 
but  the  simple  act  of  laying  a  thickness 
or  two  of  paper  where  they  place  their 
feet  will  save  the  work  of  cleaning  and, 
at  the  same  time,  make  the  men  more 
comfortable  for  the  meal  time.  They 
know  that,  with  all  possible  care,  they 
must  bring  iu  more  or  less  dirt  on  their 
shoes  and  will  appreciate  the  fact  that 
when  the  paper  is  picked  up  there  is  no 
soil  left  on  carpet  or  floor. 

One  or  two  spread  on  the  floor  near 
the  baking  table  will  catch  the  bits  of 
flour  that  often  call  for  a  mop  when 
cleaning  up  after  a  big  job  of  baking. 
The  papers  that  are  stitched  like  maga¬ 
zines  are  fine  for  use  on  table,  or  near 
sink,  where  kettles  and  hot  dishes  are  to 
be  placed.  When  one  or  two  leaves  are 
soiled  they  can  be  torn  off  and  clean  ones 
are  left,  ready  for  next  use. 

The  neat  housewife  hates  cat  hairs  on 
floor  aud  furntiure,  yet  hates  even  worse 
to  keep  the  pet  cat  shut  out  A  paper 
placed  over  the  cushion,  or  in  the  fa¬ 


vorite  corner  by  the  fire  will  be  enjoyed 
by  the  cat  and  do  away  with  the  brush¬ 
ing  of  hairs. 

A  paper  caught  to  the  hair  with  a  hat¬ 
pin  makes  the  best  kind  of  a  sunshade 
when  working  outside,  as  it  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  suit  every  need.  When  some 
extra  mussy  work  is  to  be  done  a  news¬ 
paper  and  a  couple  of  pins  will  protect 
the  cloth  apron  and  save  washing. 
Crumple  up  a  handful  of  newspaper  and 
dampen  it  to  use  for  “washing”  windows 
and  then  crumple  another  handful, 
enough  partly  to  soften  it,  for  polishing 
them.  The  windows  will  shine  and  there 
will  be  no  cloths  to  wash. 

Every  old  housewife  knows  that  print¬ 
er’s  ink  is  hated  by  moths  and  so  makes 
use  of  newspapers  when  packing  away 
woolen  clothes  and  furs,  and  for  putting 
under  cai’pets.  Whatever  use  the  papers 
are  put  to  or  however  soiled  they  may  be, 
they  are  quickly  burned  and  every  vestige 
of  muss  done  away  with.  As  these  sug¬ 
gestions  are  written,  many  others  come 
to  mind,  but  the  woman  who  begins  to 
keep  a  pile  of  old  papers  at  hand  to  serve 
as  helps  in  solving  the  labor  problem  will 
find  new  uses  for  them  as  she  works. 

EVA  RYMAN-GAILLAUD. 


Ever-Moist  or  Potato  Doughnuts. — 
One  and  a  half  cups  of  mashed  potato, 
two  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  sweet 
milk,  one  tablespoon  of  butter,  three  eggs, 
four  teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  one 
teaspoon  of  salt,  nutmeg  and  cinnamon 
to  spice  as  liked.  Beat  the  sugar,  eggs 
and  butter,  add  the  milk,  potato  and 
seasoning,  then  the  baking  powder  sifted 
in  three  cups  of  flour.  Add  flour  to  roll 
about  five  cups  in  all.  Roll  rather  thin, 
cut  out,  and  let  stand  at  least  ten  min¬ 
utes  to  raise.  I  prefer  cottoleue  and  lard 
or  suet  and  lard  to  lard  alone.  This 
recipe  makes  about  six  dozen  doughnuts. 
They  will  remain  nice  and  moist  for  a 
long  time.  e.  m.  s. 

Brown  Bread. — Two  and  a  half  cup¬ 
fuls  of  Indian  meal,  two  cixps  of  rye 
meal,  one  cup  of  molasses,  small  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspooonful  of 
saleratus,  three  cups  of  warm  water  or 
part  milk.  Bake  in  a  tin  pail  covered 
three  hours.  Put  the  grate  under  the 
pail  while  baking.  A  five  pound  lard 
pail  is  just  right.  mrs.  j.  a.  c. 

Pi.ain  Fried  Apples. — Peel,  core  and 
slice  thin  a  quart  of  apples  (more  or 
less  as  wanted),  then  fry  three  or  four 
slices  of  fat  salt  pork.  Take  out  the 
pork  and  put  the  apples  in  the  fat,  cover 
close  and  cook  about  10  minutes  before 
lifting  the  cover,  then  turn  the  apples 
over  carefully  till  all  is  covei’ed  with 
the  fat.  If  you  want  them  browned  you 
can  do  so  after  the  cover  is  taken  off. 
Sweet  apples  do  not  cook  to  pieces  like 
sour  ones.  I  sometimes  sprinkle  sugar 
over  sour  ones  before  I  cover  them.  The 
Blue  Peax-main  is  the  best  apple  to  fry. 

MRS.  L.  S.  LEACH* 
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BOTH  GAINED 

Man  and  Wile  Fatten  on  Grape-Nuts. 

The  notion  that  meat  is  necessary  for 
real  strength  and  the  foundation  of  solid 
flesh  is  now  no  longer  as  prevalent  as 
formerly. 

Excessive  meat  eaters  are  usually  slug¬ 
gish  a  part  of  the  time  because  they  are 
not  able  to  fully  digest  their  food,  and 
the  undigested  portion  is  changed  into 
what  is  practically  a  kind  of  poison  that 
acts  upon  the  blood  and  nerves,  thus  get¬ 
ting  all  through  the  system. 

“I  was  a  heavy  meat  eater,”  writes  an 
Ills,  man,  “and  up  to  two  years  ago,  was 
in  very  poor  health.  I  suffered  with  in¬ 
digestion  so  that  I  only  weighed  95 
pounds. 

“Then  I  heard  about  Grape-Nuts  food 
and  decided  to  try  it.  My  wife  laughed 
at  xue  at  first,  but  when  I  gained  to  125 
pounds  and  felt  so  fine,  she  thought  she 
would  eat  Grape-Nuts  too.  “Now  she  is 
fat  and  well  and  has  gained  40  pounds. 
We  never  have  indigestion  any  more  and 
seldom  feel  the  desire  for  meat. 

A  neighbor  of  ours,  08  years  old,  was 
troubled  with  indigestion  for  years,  and 
was  a  heavy  meat  eater.  Now  since  he 
has  been  eating  Grape-Nuts  regularly, 
he  says  he  is  well  xxnd  never  has  indiges¬ 
tion. 

I  could  name  a  lot  of  persons  who  lmve 
rid  themselves  of  indigestion  by  chang¬ 
ing  from  a  heavy  meat  diet  to  Grape- 
Nuts.”  “There’s  a  Reason.”  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


Mrs.  Just  Fromtown  —  “When 
John  and  I  decided  to  come 
back  to  the  farm,  I  was  afraid 
the  work  would  kill  me.  But 
instead  of  doing  it  as  I  used 
to,  I  use  Fels-Na  'tha  Soap. 
The  work  just  seems  to  do  it¬ 
self — and  I  have  a  chance  to 
enjoy  this  lovely  country.” 

Anty  Drudge — “Well,  you  didn’t 
have  to  leave  the  farm  to 
learn  about  Fels-Naptha  Soap, 
but  as  long  as  you  did  learn 
about  it  in  the  city,  it’s  a  good 
thing  you  went.” 

Whether  you 
have  a  washing 
machine  or  not, 
Fels-Naptha 
Soap  is  a  wash-  | 
day  necessity.  It  | 
cuts  your  work  in 
two.  Saves  your 
time  and  strength 
and  cleans  your 

clothes  without  hard 
rubbing  or  boiling. 

Fels-Naptha  Soap 
is  an  everyday  neces¬ 
sity,  too.  It  does  all 
kinds  of  work  as 
quickly,  easily  and 
well  as  it  washes 
clothes.  No  dirt  is 
too  hard  for  it  to  get 
rid  of.  It  dissolves 
grease  and  brightens 
up  everything  it 
touches. 


' Use  Fels-Naptha  Soap  the  right 
way  in  cool  or  lukewarm  water. 
Follow  the  directions  on  the  Red 
and  Green  Wrapper. 

Fels  «fc  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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DAISY  FLY  KILLER  £ 

Neat,  clean,  or¬ 
namental.  convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over ;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything;. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  prepaid  for  |L 
HAROLD  SOMERS,  100  DeKalb  Ava.,  Brooklyn,  H.  T 
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Q.  .  I?'  VV  rtcan  interest  you.  WATSON,  ALLEN 
**  LEWIS,  Sales  Agents,  1947  Broadway.  N.Y.  City 


LADIES 


-THY  OUR  “  SELF-HEATING 


transportation  charges  refunded,  if  not  suited. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  CO..  Chatham.  N.  \. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

THAT  “ASHLAND  DAIRY  PLAN.” 

In  the  discussion  of  that  Wisconsin 
plan  for  furnishing  dairy  cows  to  farmers 
I  do  not  understand  who  holds  the  title 
on  the  cattle  until  they  are  paid  for. 
Will  some  local  farmer  tell  us  about  this? 

j.  M.  R. 

The  bank  advances  the  necessary  fund 
for  the  stock  at  6  per  cent,  in  Mellen  and 
7  per  cent,  in  Ashland.  The  bank  holds 
a  mortgage  on  the  cows  and  farmer’s 
note.  Those  notes  are  secured  by  the 
members  of  the  “Business  Men’s  Club.” 
The  farmer  or  person  owning  the  cows 
leaves  one-half  the  amount  of  the  cream¬ 
ery  check  in  the  bank  each  month.  The 
cows  are  drawn  by  number  and  each 
person  is  obliged  to  keep  the  cow  thereby 
drawn  and  pay  whatever  the  average 
price  happens  to  be.  The  farmers  are 
obliged  to  raise  all  the  heifer  calves. 
Tfcis  mortgage  the  bank  holds  also  in¬ 
cludes  the  offspring  of  these  cows. 

Wisconsin.  wm.  baumbach. 


HEAVY  HORSES  FOR  HARD  WORK. 

E.  C.  B.  on  page  549,  asks  about  what 
size  horses  he  should  get  to  handle  his 
sulky  plow  and  his  Cutaway  double¬ 
action.  He  wants  a  team  of  horses 
weighing  at  least  2,750  pounds  to  handle 
these  implements.  A  team  of  Morgans 
would  be  too  light  unless  the  ground  was 
exceptionally  loose.  While  the  Morgans 
have  great  strength  and  pulling  power 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  yet  they  lack 
the  weight  that  is  necessary  to  handle 
the  heavier  implements  as  well  as  a 
medium  team  of  Pereherons  could.  Two 
Percheron  mares  weighing  about  1,400 
pounds  apiece  would  make  an  almost 
ideal  team.  I  saw  a  team  of  six-year- 
old  gray  Percheron  mares  at  a  sale  re¬ 
cently  that  would  have  satisfied  E.  C.  B. 
perfectly.  They  went  for  $650,  too. 
Morgans  are  the  best  horse  there  is  for 
cultivating,  but  their  light  weight  makes 
them  unsuited  for  the  heavier  work. 

West  Virginia.  E.  A. 


AMMONIA  FORMED  IN  STABLES. 

Probably  all  readers  of  this  paper  have 
observed  the  familiar  odor  of  ammonia 
in  the  stable,  and  of  course  all  know 
that  ammonia  in  a  form  which  may  be 
utilized  is  one  of  the  expensive  fertilizers.- 
It  is  injurious  to  the  animals  to  have 
to  breathe  the  ammonia  fumes,  so  if  we 
could  prevent  this  and  also  save  the 
ammonia  for  fertilizer  purposes  we  would 
accomplish  a  double  object.  If  sawdust 
be  allowed  to  soak  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  made  by  adding  one 
part  acid  to  15  parts  water  and  is  then 
drained  from  superfluous  liquid,  the  pre¬ 
pared  sawdust  may  be  spread  on  shelves 
in  the  stable,  where  it  will  absorb  am¬ 
monia,  the  product  being  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  The  saturated  sawdust  may 
be  thrown  on  the  manure  pile  once  or 
twice  a  week.  Calcium  sulphate  or  land 
plaster  is  also  frequently  used  to  absorb 
the  ammonia  but  the  first  method  is  said 
to  be  far  superior.  In  mixing,  the  acid 
should  always  be  added  to  the  water,  as 
it  is  heavier  and  likely  to  spatter  if  water 
is  added  to  it.  E.  E.  FRICKETT. 

North  Dakota. 


STARTING  TURKEYS  ;  COW  FODDER. 

I  have  a  hen  sitting  on  five  turkey 
eggs,  also  another  on  five  goose  eggs.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  raise  turkeys  in 
this  section  ;  when  they  get  to  a  pound 
or  more  they  die.  Will  you  tell  me  what 
to  start  both  the  geese  and  turkeys  on, 
and  also  what  to  feed  them  both  after 
I  get  them  coming  on  well?  Will  you 
tell  me  whether  pea  vines  of  the  garden 
sorts  are  good  for  cattle  after  the  peas 
are  picked,  and  if  so  how  shall  I  care 
for  them  until  Winter?  I  have  two 
cows,  and  would  like  to  know  how  much 
land  I  would  need  to  grow  fodder  corn 
or  sowed  corn  and  millet  to  Winter  two 
cows  and  when  is  best  time  to  cut  and 
cure,  also  when  is  time  to  plant.  F.  B. 

Glenham,  N.  Y. 

The  turkeys  of  your  vicinity  probably 
die  of  the  infectious  disease  known  as 
blackhead.  This  disease  has  made  the 
raising  of  turkeys  in  many  sections  al¬ 
most  impossible  and  you  will  be  for¬ 
tunate  if  you  succeed  in  rearing  any  to 
maturity.  Stale  bread  soaked  in  milk 
makes  a  good  feed  for  the  first  day  or 
two,  after  which  sour  milk  curds  and 
such  other  food  as  is  given  to  young 
chicks  may  be  fed.  Great  care  is  needed 
not  to  overfeed  and  you  will  probably 


do  well  to  give  considerably  less  than 
you  think  they  ought  to  have.  Goslings 
are  started  on  grass  fed  on  sods,  a 
little  cornmeal  mixed  with  sand  and 
charcoal,  and  later  a  mixture  of  ground 
grains,  grass  and  vegetable  foods.  After 
a  week  or  two  they  will  be  able  to  look 
out  for  themselves  and  as  geese  are  for¬ 
agers  they  should  have  an  ample  grass 
run  and  access  to  water. 

Pea  vines  are  excellent  for  cows  and 
the  surplus  that  cannot  be  fed  green 
may  be  cured  as  hay.  You  will  be 
able  to  get  much  more  fodder  from  corn 
than  from  millet  and  will  not  need  the 
latter  unless  as  a  catch  crop  where  the 
corn  for  some  reason  has  failed.  Fodder 
corn  should  be  drilled  in  sometime  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  May  or  the  first 
of  .Tune,  in  this  latitude,  and  should  be 
allowed  to  mature  before  being  cut  but 
should  be  cut  before  the  first  frost.  Mil¬ 
let  may  be  sown  as  late  as  the  fore  part 
of  July  and  for  this  reason  is  often 
made  to  replace  a  piece  of  corn  that  has 
failed  to  make  a  stand.  It  is  a  gross 
feeder,  needs  good  land,  and  does  not 
make  the  best  of  hay,  therefore  is  not 
popular  as  a  forage  crop  where  corn 
does  well.  The  acreage  of  corn  needed 
to  support  two  cows  depends  entirely 
upon  the  soil  and  the  season.  Good  corn 
ground  should  produce  from  10  to  12 
tons  of  green  fodder  per  acre  in  a  good 
season,  and  it  is  usually  calculated  that 
one  acre  in  corn  will  winter  one  cow ; 
it  will  be  best,  however,  to  allow  a  little 
more  than  that  unless  you  have  exception¬ 
ally  good  ground.  M.  B.  D. 


AILING  FOX  TERRIER. 

My  bov  has  just  been  presented  with 
a  two-months-old  fox  terrier,  three  pounds 
in  weight.  Will  you  tell  me  what  to  feed 
it  and  how  often?  The  journey  rather 
upset  it,  and  it  has  had  diarrhoea  ever 
since.  I  have  fed  it  bread  and  milk 
(scalded)  but  it  seems  to  want  more. 
Is  very  lively  and  does  not  act  sick  at 
all.  E.  H.  H. 

Maine. 

The  trouble  you  are  having  with  your 
fox  terrier  pup  is  not  uncommon,  and  is 
probably  caused  by  the  change  of  feed 
and  conditions  together  with  too  much 
exercise.  As  this  breed  of  dogs  is  very 
active,  you  should  try  to  keep  it  as 
quiet  as  possible.  This  may  be  done  by 
building  a  small  enclosure  of  wire  poul¬ 
try  netting  near  the  house  for  the  pup 
to  stay  in  on  pleasant  days.  The  best 
medicine  that  I  have  ever  found  for  dog 
ailments  is  young  tender  grass.  If  given 
an  opportunity  a  dog  will  usually  eat 
enough  grass  to  keep  him  in  good  health. 
This  seems  to  serve  as  a  tonic  to  the 
whole  system.  Mistaken  kindness  often 
causes  a  person  to  feed  young  pups  too 
much.  This  is  true  especially  of  meat, 
and  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  as  a  simple  diet  of  johnny  cake 
and  fresh  milk  with  a  very  little  meat 
occasionally  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Do 
not  feed  wheat  bread  while  your  pup  is 
in  this  condition,  as  it  is  too  laxative. 
If  the  case  appears  to  be  too  severe  or 
of  too  long  standing  for  the  foregoing 
treatment  to  be  effective  you  should  give 
a  tablespoonful  of  olive  oil  at  night,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  areca  nut  once  a  day  for  three 
days.  The  dose  of  areca  nut  is  just  a 
little  of  the  powder  on  the  end  of  a 
penknife,  about  half  an  inch,  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  food.  It  is  usually  bet¬ 
ter  to  feed  three  times  a  day  than  it  is 
to  feed  more  or  less  times,  but  of  course 
you  will  have  to  be  governed  by  the 
condition  of  the  pup  when  feeding,  as 
well  as  in  giving  the  medicine,  as  you 
will  understand  how  difficult  it  is  to  pre¬ 
scribe  for  an  animal  you  cannot  see. 

C.  8.  G. 


On  page  742  in  an  article  about  con¬ 
tracting  Holstein  cows,  you  say  :  The 
bull  must  be  from  an  A.  O.  It.  cow, 
nothing  less  than  15  pounds.  We  are 
using  a  28-pound  bull.  What  is  meant 
by  the  use  of  a  15-pound  or  28- 
pound  bull?  I  do  not  understand 
the  use  of  these  terms,  as  here  given, 
unless  it  stands  for  a  cow  that  gave  28 
pounds  of  butter  fat  per  week  or  28 
pounds  of  milk  per  day.  c.  H.  R. 

Payson,  Ill. 

It.  N.-Y. — What  they  evidently  mean  is 
that  a  “28-pound  bull”  is  the  son  of  a 
cow  which  has  made  a  certified  record 
of  28  pounds  of  butter  in  a  single  week. 


Montana  Horses. — I  believe  in  good 
stock  in  people  just  the  same  as  do¬ 
mestic  animals.  The  horses  here  have 
been  bred  up  from  the  Mexican  or  Indian 
ponies,  or  a  great  many  of  them  at 
least.  The  bulk  of  horses  will  average 
fully  up  to  the  draft  horses  of  the  United 
States  but  every  once  in  a  while  one 
of  those  “pinto  spots”  will  show  up ; 
then  a  nice-looking  well-shaped  horse 
will  inherit  a  streak  of  the  hot  blood  of 
the  real  cayuse,  and  needs  a  man  to  han¬ 
dle  it.  T.  ll. 

Montana. 


June  28, 


“DE  LAVAL” 

means  a  cream  separator 
with  the  “trouble”  left  out 

That’s  the  way  a  user  who  has  had  a  lot  of  personal  sepa¬ 
rator  experience  and  the  opportunity  to  observe  a  great  deal  of 
other  people’s  experience  aptly  describes  the  meaning  of  the 

name  “De  Laval”  on  a  separator — “a 
separator  with  the  trouble  left  out.” 

To  many  buyers  of  a  cream  separator 
and  other  farm  machinery  there’s  more 
meaning  in  that  simple  statement  of  fact 
than  in  a  hundred  other  claims  and 
arguments  that  might  easily  be  made  for 
the  De  Laval. 

And  if  anyone  would  know  how  and 
why  the  “trouble  has  been  left  out”  of  a 
De  Laval  machine  a  new  De  Laval  cata¬ 
log — the  most  complete  and  interesting 
story  of  the  cream  separator  ever  pub¬ 
lished— to  be  had  for  the  asking,  will  help  to  make  it  plain. 
See  the  local  agent  or  address  the  nearest  office  as  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


Ove*  106,000 
Satisfied  Users 

There  is  no  better  time  than 
while  the  horse  is  working  and 
sweating  for  our  treatment: 
which  penetrates  both  bone  and 
tissue  —  reaching  the  cause  — 
and  cures  without  blistering  or 
loss  of  hair. 

We  Originated  the  treatment 
of  horses — Under  Signed  Contract 
to  Return  Money  if  Remedy  Fails. 
Our  Latest  Save  -  The  -  Ilorse 
BOOK  is  our  IT  Years  Discov¬ 
eries  Fullv  describes  how  to  lo- 
cato  ind  treat  58  forms  oflame- 
ness — Illustrated.  #  T 

'his  BOOK  — Sample  Contract  and  Advice  — ALL 
ee  to  (Horse  Ownem  and  Managers  only).  Address 

DY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  ¥. 

iggUU  everywhere  sell  S„vo-The-Hor*e  WITH  CONTRACT 
or  wo  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  paid. 


SAVE 
THE- 
I0RSE 


A UB 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
Muscles  or  Bruises.  Stops  the 
lameness  and  pain  from  a  Splint, 
Side  Bone  or  Bone  Spavin.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  be 
used.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Describe 
your  case  for  special  instructions 
d  Book  2  K  Free. 

ISORBINE.JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
inkind.  Reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga- 
>nts.  Enlarged  Glands,  Vein9  or  Muscles, 
:als  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 

00  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered.  Book  "Evidence”  free. 

F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

MINERAL 

"“HEAVE 

REMEDY 


KRESO  Dl  P  N?1 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFETO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


booklet 

free  _ _ 

Package  OURKS  any  case  or  money  reunified. 
Package  CURES  ordinary  cases. 

neral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  N.  Fourth.  Ave..  Pittsburoh.Pa 


Semi  for  booklet. 

Bent  Conditioner— 

Worm  Expeller 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


“Guaranteed  or  Money  Back.” 
Cough*,  Distemper,  Indigestion 

NEWTON’S 

f.Oc,  $1.00  per  can. 

Large  for  Heaves. 

At  druggists’  or  sent  postpaid 

The  Newton  llemedyCo.j Toledo, Ohio 


ss* 


HORSE  LAME? 


ITse  K  INDICTS  Famous 
OINTMENT.  A  sure  cure  * 
for  bone,  bog,  and  blood 
epavin,  ringbone,  curb,  Boft  bunches,  splint,  etc.  60  cento,  post¬ 
paid.  JE.  Klndig,  Jr.,  Remedy  Co.,  4826  Woodland  Ave.,  Pbila. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

30  Days’  Trial— Stationary  When  Opkn 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

Tlie  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  60,  Cuba.  N.  Y. 


KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 


It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 


Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICHIGAN 


._  ROBERTSO VS  OH  '  UN 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 
“I  have  tim'd  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  TEAKS,  aiul  '  -f 
1  have  given  the  very  bent  ol  si  • 
J  faction  in  every  way,  ''7 
IB  J  untiiH  n.  Cooley,  M.D.,  1  lainflrla 

R  Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

ll  Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 

O.  11.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forestvllle,  Conn. 


Increase  Yotir  Dairy  Profit 
Makes cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  :  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  i 
strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  atid  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  butting. 
FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION  CO. 
1106  Insurance  llldg..  Rochester,  N.  Y* 


CRUMB'S  WARRiHe  Ft 

STANCHION 


H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  says  “they 

SAVE  COST 

in  feed  in  one  winter. 

Send  address  for  speci¬ 
fications  of  inexpensive 
-  — . ypf.  sanitary  cow  stable  to 

WALLACE  IS.  CRUMB,  Box  MU,  Forcatvllle,  t~o°n‘ 


When  von  write  advertisers  mention 
The  It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  qun'R 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  8ee  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  • 
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A  CALIFORNIA  DAIRY  SECTION. 

California  is  one  of  the  best  natural 
dairy  countries  in  the  world.  The  clover 
and  Timothy  pastures  in  the  Summer 
produce  plenty  of  milk  without  much 
outside  feeding  of  roots.  In  Winter  the 
Alfalfa  hay  is  fed,  almost  exclusively,  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  coast,  where  a  few  roots,  as 
carrots  and  beets,  are  fed  along  with  the 
hay.  The  Alfalfa  hay  here  grows  very 
heavy,  and  seems  to  have  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducing  qualities  when  fed  alone.  The 
spineless  cactus  is  considered  a  good  milk 
producer,  but  as  yet  very  little  is  used. 
The  northern  part  of  the  State,  where 
we  are,  is  a  natural  dairy  country,  and  I 
think  about  16,000  pounds  of  butter  is 
produced  every  day  in  the  county  of 
Siskiyou  alone.  In  the  small  valley  of 
about  150  square  miles,  where  our 
creamery  is,  the  conditions  are  ideal. 
About  4,000  pounds  of  butter  is  made 
here  every  day.  Every  Winter  from 
7,000  to  8,000  head  of  beef  cattle  are 
shipped  from  here  to  San  Francisco  and 
to  Portland,  Ore.  The  cows  are  mostly 
of  mixed  breed.  Some  herds  throughout 
the  State  are  purebred.  The  Roan  Dur¬ 
ham  is  the  most  numerous,  but  there  are 
many  herds  of  Ilolsteins  and  some  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Ayrshire  herds  will  be  found 
here  and  there.  The  tendency  is  to  get 
the  better  stock.  One  thing  that  is  lack¬ 
ing  here  is  the  help.  It  is  hard  to  get  good 
milkers,  and  also  hard  to  get  help  in  the 
house.  The  herds  would  be  increased  if 
some  way  could  be  found  to  overcome  this 
help  proposition.  jas.  a.  walker. 

Siskiyou  Co.,  Cal. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  ON  SHARES. 

We  have  never  let  any  cattle  out  in  the 
way  you  mention,  or  in  fact  in  any  other 
way.  but  it  is  often  done  and  sometimes 
successfully.  The  way  that  it  has  always 
been  done  as  far  as  we  know  is  this.  A 
lets  I>  a  certain  number  of  females  for 
a  period  of  five  years,  and  furnishes  the 
services  of  a  bull  free  of  charge  during 
this  time.  The  calves  born  the  first  year 
shall  all  be  heifers;  that  is,  A  replaces 
the  male  calves  that  are  born  the  first 
year  with  female  calves  of  like  quality. 
The  second  year  the  same  thing  is  done. 
Thereafter  all  male  calves,  born  of  the 
original  animals  or  their  progeny,  or  the 
heifer  calves  which  have  replaced  males, 
are  divided  at  six  weeks  of  age.  They 
are  either  sold  and  the  proceeds  divided ; 
they  are  auctioned  off  between  A  and  B 
or  some  other  method  of  division  agreed 
upon.  The  original  females,  the  female 
calves  and  the  calves  which  have  replaced 
male  calves,  are  kept  by  B  until  the  end 
of  the  five  years,  when  the  original  ani¬ 
mals  are  returned  to  A  and  all  the  others 
divided  equally.  There  are  some  advan¬ 
tages  and  some  disadvantages  to  this  way 
of  doing  business.  The  advantage  to  B 
is  that  he  gets  a  start  in  purebred  cattle 
without  any  real  money  investment.  The 
advantage  to  A  is,  that  he  has  an  invest¬ 
ment  that  will  pay  him  from  20  to  50 
per  cent  yearly.  The  disadvantages  are, 
to  A,  none  at  all,  provided  B  is  a  good 
feeder  and  a  good  caretaker,  and  every¬ 
thing  provided  he  does  not  take  good  care 
of  the  cattle.  The  disadvantage  to  I>  is 
that  it  is  poor  business,  and  he  would  be 
many  dollars  better  off  at  the  end  of  the 
five  years  had  he  borrowed  the  money 
and  bought  the  original  animals  outright. 

New  York.  henry  stevens  &  SON. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Hairless  Knees. 

My  horse  fell  a  few  days  ago.  A11 
the  hair  is  gone  from  his  knees.  What 
can  I  do  for  it?  Is  there  anything  to 
make  new  hair  grow  out?  T.  D.  B. 

If  the  hair  roots  have  not  been  killed 
the  hair  will  soon  grew  in  again.  Ap¬ 
ply  a  little  earbolated  vaseline  once  or 
twice  daily.  A.  S.  A. 

Worms. 

Our  little  dog,  seven  weeks  old,  is 
troubled  with  long  white  worms  nearly 
six  inches  long.  We  feed  it  oatmeal 
m  the  morning  with  a  little  milk  diluted 
and  give  it  some  dog  biscuits ;  never  give 
it  meat.  Will  you  advise  me  how  to 
^*is  PUP  rid  it  of  worms? 

New  Jersey.  F.  E.  s. 

Suitable  worm  medicine  may  be  bought, 
ready  _  for  use,  at  any  drug  store,  and 
directions  are  given  by  the  maker  of 
the  medicine,  The  fluid  extract  of 
pink  root  (spigelia)  and  senna  given  in 
-0-drop  doses  once  an  hour  until  the 
puppy  has  diarrhoea  often  proves  effective. 
I  he  worm  medicine  should  be  given  on 
an  empty  stomach.  A.  s.  A. 


Diabetes;  Bots. 

.  llaY°,  a  horse  that  has  kidney 
trouble,  with  excessive  urination.  He 
eels  good,  is  in  a  good  condition  and 
■  eems  to  be  in  perfect  health  aside  from 
is  trouble.  Can  you  recommend  any 
meduune  that  wil  help  him?  2.  Call 
Jon  give  anything  to  kill  Bots  in  a 

V  *  xr  ,  I.  J.  H. 

New  York. 

'LVS  irritation  often  is  brought  on 
p  ee<hng  moldy  hay  or  damaged  grain. 

„  Slu-h  a  cause.  Try  feeding 
glass  in  Summer,  along  with  sound,  whole 

tn,nhian<  a  .^ew  ears  of  corn.  If  the 
,  ,por’sl’st*s  have  the  bladder  ex- 
(d  by  a  veterinarian,  as  a  stone  or 


gravel  may  be  present  and  have  to  be 
removed  by  operation.  When  the  latter 
causes  are  absent  the  profuse  urination 
may  be  stopped  by  giving  a  dram  of  dried 
sulphate  of  iron  in  the  feed  night  and 
morning.  2.  Bots  cannot  be  killed  in 
the  stomach  of  a  horse ;  nor  need  an 
attempt  be  made,  as  the  Bots  do  prac¬ 
tically  no  harm  and  they  are  present  in 
the  stomach  of  every  horse  that  has  pas¬ 
tured  grass  the  previous  season.  Feed 
green  grass  and  the  Bots  will  pass  out 
of  the  body ;  then  keep  the  hairs  on  a 
horse’s  legs  and  chest,  etc.,  free  from  bot 
eggs.  a.  s.  A. 

Pigment  Tumors. 

I  have  a  gray  mare  12  years  old.  At 
root  of  tail  underneath  were  quite  a 
number  of  small  pimples;  they  are  hard 
and  smooth.  What  are  they?  Can  I 
do  anything  for  them?  j.  f.  w. 

Indiana. 

The  lumps  are  cancerous,  malignant 
pigment  or  melanotic  tumors  found  on 
the  black  skin  of  the  tail  or  around 
anus  of  white  horses  or  grey  ones  that 
are  ageing  and  turning  white.  They 
are  incurable.  a.  s.  a. 

Shrink  in  Milk. 

Could  you  advise  me  about  my  cow, 
fresh  April  12  and  giving,  without  heavy 
feeding,  13  to  15  quarts  a  day,  which 
dropped  in  a  few  days  to  the  half  of  her 
milk  flow?  She  eats  well  and  I  can  see 
no  apparent  cause  to  account  for  it. 

New  York.  c.  K. 

A  sudden  chill,  or  change  of  feed,  or 
change  of  milkers,  or  attack  of  indi¬ 
gestion,  or  coming  in  heat,  may  cause  a 
shrink  in  milk  flow  and  the  milking  func¬ 
tion  may  not  be  wholly  regained  before 
a  second  calving.  Milk  her  four  times 
a  day  and  at  night  rub  the  udder  with 
brandy.  Massage  the  udder  gently  and 
thoroughly  for  a  few  minutes,  each  time 
before  starting  to  milk.  Feed  sloppy 
bran  mashes  well  sweetened  with  mo¬ 
lasses  and  let  her  eat  green  grass  and 
other  milking  making  feeds.  a.  s.  a. 

Catarrh  in  Belgian  Hare. 

I  am  breeding  Belgian  hares,  and  a 
few  weeks  ago  the  buck  began  acting 
queer.  lie  did  not  eat  for  several  davs. 

I  noticed  that  he  held  his  head  on  the 
left  side  and  examined  him  and  found 
that  the  inside  of  his  left  ear  was  sore 
and  a  yellow  matter  was  running  out 
of  the  left  eye.  I  put  peroxide  on  the 
sore,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  help  it. 
Can  you  tell  me  if  he  is  all  right  to 
use,  and  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do 
to  help  it?  k.  B.  K. 

New  York. 

Belgian  hares  often  suffer  from  a 
malignant  form  of  catarrh  and  it  proves 
incurable.  We  have  frequently  found 
tuberculosis  present.  It  would  be  well 
to  buy  a  new,  young,  healtliv  buck  for 
breeding  purposes.  The  diseased  one  will 
probably  have  to  be  destroyed,  a.  s.  a. 

Lameness. 

A  seven-year-old  mare  last  Fall  while 
standing  in  stall  kept  weight  on  one 
hind  leg  for  a  few  days  and  would  not 
move  over.  When  I  went  to  take  her 
out.  of  stall  her  hind  legs  spread  apart 
as  if  she  had  no  control  of  them.  After 
perhaps  20  minutes  she  got  straightened 
up  and  no  more  trouble  till  about  a 
week  ago,  when  she  acted  the  same  way. 

I  worked  her  after  half  day  rest;  she 
had  only  stood  in  stall  one  day.  this 
last  time.  She  eats  well  but  seems 
rather  weak  in  her  hind  legs  and  goes 
lame  in  one  sometimes  for  some  distance. 

I  feed  plenty  of  hay,  and  this  Spring 
was  feeding  more  corn  than  common, 
but  not  last  Fall ;  also  some  oats. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  p.  y. 

Give  this  mare  a  roomy  box  stall  in 
the  stable  and  she  may  not  suffer  from 
cramps  of  the  muscles.  See  that  she 
never  stands  idle  a  single  day  in  stable, 
and  teed  her  on  oats,  bran  and  mixed 
hay  in  preference  to  corn  in  Summer. 

_  A.  S.  A. 

Ringworm. 

I  have  two  calves  which  I  think  have 
either  barn  itch  or  the  ringworm.  A 
scab  formed  on  their  necks,  then  it  de¬ 
cayed  -and  left  a  bare  spot.  Now  a 
weaning  colt  which  is  kept  near  the  calves 
lias  it  on  the  knee  and  thigh  joints  of 
all  four  legs,  but  the  colt’s  affection  seems 
to  be  rough  and  more  open,  more  like  a 
ringworm.  IIow  can  I  cure  it? 

New  York.  ^ 

Ringworm  no  doubt  is  present  in  both 
cases  described.  Scrub  the  spots  clean 
with,  soap  and  hot  water  and  when  dry 
rub  in  a  little  iodine  ointment.  Repeat 
the  application  each  other  day  until  the 
spots  are  cured.  The  vegetable  parasite 
( tncophy ton  tonsurans)  lives  on  walls, 
woodwork,  fences,  etc.  To  get  rid  of  it 
the  stables  must  be  cleansed,  disinfected 
and  whitewashed  and  they  should  also  be 
well  lighted  and  ventilated.  a.  s.  a. 

Indigestion  in  Dogs. 

I  have  two  half-grown  dogs  which 
eat  a  great  deal  of  earth.  My  ground 
is  sandy  loam  and  there  have  been  char¬ 
coal  pits  in  the  yard  where  the  dogs  are 
kept.  I  thought  this  was  what  they 
were  eating  it  for  at  first,  as  1  Ed  them 
some  ground  charcoal  last  Winter  when 
they  were  very  young  and  had  to  be 
housed.  But  now  they  eat  the  earth 
which  has  no  charcoal  in  it  and  even 
eat  pure  sand  if  they  can  get  it.  Will 
this  harm  them,  and  if  so,  what  can  I 
do  to  stop  it?  They  are  fed  on  a  home¬ 
made  cake  of  cereals,  beans  and  rve 
fl°ur.  The  cereals  and  beans  are  thor¬ 
oughly  cooked  in  a  thick  soup  and  when 


cold  worked  full  of  rye  flour.  Then 
rolled  in  cakes  one-half  to  one  inch  thick 
and  thoroughly  baked  till  thoroughly 
dry.  I  also  boil  soup  bone  and  thicken 
with  cereal  and  feed  daily  after  the  cake. 
Not  a  large  feed  of  either,  but  enough 
to  satisfy  and  keep  them  steadily  grow¬ 
ing.  Is  the  feed  all  right  and  will  it 
be  as  well  to  change  the  cake  com¬ 
position  to  wheat,  ground  oats  and  mid¬ 
dlings?  The  nine-months-old  bull  terrier 
sometimes  bloats  but  he  had  poor  di¬ 
gestion  and  a  bad  case  of  eczema  till  a 
few  weeks  ago.  c.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

You  are  killing  the  dogs  with  feed. 
Give  them  one  small  feed  a  day,  at 
night,  and  several  times  a  week  allow  a 
large  raw  meat  bone.  The  feed  may 
consist  of  meat  soup,  with  vegetables 
and  oatmeal  porridge  and  milk.  Physic 
each  dog  with  castor  oil,  or  syrup  of 
buckthorn  and  watch  for  worms  in  the 
droppings.  If  worms  are  seen  give 
worm  medicine  which  may  be  bought 
ready  for  use  at  the  drug  store.  A.  s.  A. 

Horses  and  Steam  Engines. — Per¬ 
haps  it  would  not  be  amiss  at  this  time 
to  caution  drivers  to  watch  the  horse 
when  they  meet  a  steam  roller  or  trac¬ 
tion  engine  on  the  road.  I  have  had 
this  point  called  to  my  attention  this 
Spring  by  the  operator  of  a  steam  roller, 
and  to  see  for  myself  I  took  a  trip  doAvn 
the  road  with  him.  Every  driver  we 
met  looked  at  the  roller  and  seemed 
more  excited  than  the  horse.  In  case 
he  meets  a  troublesome  horse  the  opera¬ 
tor  usually  gets  down  and  leads  the 
horse  past,  but  most  often  it  is  the 
driver  who  needs  leading.  j.  j.  o. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
K-  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

MILK  TICKET^~J-xpiess  Pr®Paid-  Samples  Flee. 

UIIL.IV  llUiYUid  Travers  Brothers,  Gardner,  JIass. 
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Large  Berkshire  ^eevks  old-.  .Fi»e 

°  ,  ,  o  pe  an  u  breeding 

Fnces  reasonable,  JAMES  G.  RUGH.  Emlenton.  Pai 

Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

farrowed  May  1st.  Growths;  and  very  prolific.  Also 
Poland  Chinas.  S.  R.  YOUNG,  R.  D.  4,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

350  mulefoot  hogs  for  sale. 

JOHN  Dlh  l,AP,  Williamsport,  Ohio 

CHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
°  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BAltNKS.  Oxford,  N.  V. 

PIGS  ®a.ch-  Berkshire-Chester  White  cross- 

CLAltK  FARM,  Boonton,  N.  j. 

I  arsre  BERKSHIRE  FALL  PIGS,  either  sex,  also  booking 
6  orders  for  early  Spring  Pigs  ;  reasonable 
prices.  Frank  Brum.  R.  2,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

QHESTEK  WHITE  REGISTERED  PIGS. 

w  Both  Sexes.  EUGENE  T.  BLACK,  Scio,  N.Y. 

Alfalfa  Lodge  Yorkshires 

Large  English  White — Short-nose  type. 
,nT,>r!f',a!,s.ale  Boar  Pies.  Trios  not  akin. 
JOHN  G.  CURTIS,  Box  373.  Rochester. N.Y. 

Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

BIG  BEKKSHIHES — I  have  bred  more  high- 
class  hogs  than  any  breeder  in  Connecticut.  Wat¬ 
son  s  Masterpiece  No.  123981  at  head  of  herd.  Noth¬ 
ing  for  sale  hut  March  and  April  pigs  at  present 

J.  K.  WATSON.  Prop.,  Marble  dale,  Ct. 


Reg.  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups.Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ercildoun,  Pa. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Bred  Sows,  Service  Boars,  Pigs  all  ages.  Ninety 
brood  sows  and  seven  mature  herd  boars  in  our 
brooding  herd.  No  animal  good  enough  unless 
large  enough.  We  have  the  large,  long-bodied  and 
good-headed  kind  that  make  good  in  the  farrowing 
pen  as  well  as  show  ring. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpeuding,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


f? 

W  Fatten#  quickest  at  leaat  co#t. 

I  M|  Healthy,  prolific,  amall-boned, 
I  bodied— meat  unsur- 

1  paused.  The  “perfect  profit 

R  P‘S'”>\N®W  ca,“loS  FREE.  . 
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50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per- 
cheron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.  Green,  Middlefield,  O. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &Warrcn 


DAIRY  CATTIjE 


They  Keep  It  Up 

There  are  some  cattle  that  give  more 
milk  when  they  are  fresh  than  a  Jersey, 
but  there  isn’t  any  breed  that  gives  as 
rich  milk  as 

The  Jersey 

at  as  small  feeding  cost,  nor  is  there 
any  breed  of  cattle  that  will  keep  it  up 
like  Jerseys  will,  year  in  and  year  out. 
That’s  why  you  ought  to  buy  Jerseys  to 
increase  your  herd’s  efficiency.  Send 
for  Jersey  facts. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  St.,  New  York 


FROM  ALL  OF  THE  BREEDS 

at  the  National  Dairy  Show,  1913 

A  Guernsey 

was  pronounced  by  Jndjes  the  Best.  Write  us  about  her. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  Y  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


JJ 


“EAST  RIVER  GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

FOR  SALE 

60  COWS  served  to  come  fresh  this  fall  and  milking 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  pounds  per  day.  now. 
20  FRESH  COWS.  Yon  will  like  them.  Come  and 

see  them  milked. 

25  COWS  due  to  calve  this  spring— Good  size  and 

in  fine  condition. 

Registered  Bulls  and  Registered  Cows  also  For  Sale. 

Fell  Phone,  JOHN  It.  WEBSTER, 

No.  sii-F-5  Dept.  It  Cortland,  N.Y. 

The  WARNERS  AYRSHIRES  for  Sala 

UN  CAS  OF  HICKORY  ISLAND,  No.  12740,  dropped  Decem¬ 
ber  12.  1909,  by  Osceola  of  Hickory  Island,  a  son  of 
Olga  Fox,  No.  18545,  and  grandson  of  Lukalela,  No 
12857  (12187  lbs.  milk,  543  lbs.  butter)  and  grandson 
of  Lady  Fox,  No.  9669  (12299  lbs.  milk,  624  lbs  but¬ 
ter).  Descended  also  from  sneb  individuals  ns  Lord 
Dudley  of  Drumsuie,  No.  7552,  Glencairn  3d  and 
Kirsty  Wallace  of  Auchentrain,  champion  cow  in 
milk  tests  at  Buffalo  Exhibition.  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Address,  MANAGER  WARNERS.  Ipswich,  Mass. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

marked  and  well-grown  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE,  from 
three  to  four  months  old.  All  from  A.  R.  O.  dams 
with  records  of  19  lbs.,  jr.  three,  to  25  lbs.,  5  years 
old.  Sire,  Pietertje  Hengerveld  Segis  6th,  whose 
dam  and  grand-dam  averaged  31.15  lbs.  butter  in  7 
days.  Average  fat,  4.06.  Price.  $50.00  to  $100  i  n 
ELMTREE  FARM,  Harry  Yales.  Prop.,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Ontario  Oliver  Segis 

Holstein  bull.  6  months  old,  mostly  white.  Kim- 
Segis  on  both  sides  pedigree.  Bargain  at  SIl  ~ 
Send  for  pedigree.  CLOVEROALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

JERSEY  HEIFERS", 

bpienaia  specimens,  financial  King-Pedro  bloo.l 
Bred  to  a  magnificent  grandson  of  the  $15.0(0 

fes.T 

BIG  REDUCTION  IN 
REG.  HOLSTEIN  MALE  CALVES 

Bound  to  close  them  out  at  once.  Choicely  bred, 
fine  individuals;  large  producing  dams.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Oan  also  spare  a  few  cows. 

F.  H.  RIVENBL'RGH  HILLHURST  FARM,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


WDITP  the  Tompkins  Co.  Breeders’  Ass  n, 
ww  Box  B.  Trumaushnrg,  N.  Y.,  for 

a  copy  of  The  Tompkins  Co.  Breeders'  Journal 
with  sale-list  of  pure-bred  stock,  or  better  yet. 
send  25  cents  for  a  year’s  subscription.  Soma 
special  offers  in  Holstein  cattle,  Percheron  stal¬ 
lions,  Southdown  ewes  and  Cheshire  gilts. 

FOR  SALE— OR  WILL  TRADE 

for  Heifer  Calves,  Cows  or  Berkshire  Pigs 
(sows)  one  A  No.  1  Manure  Spreader,  and  one 
10-horse  power  Church  Engine,  ii;  A  No.  1  order 
and  one  Sulky  Plow,  or  will  trade  for  ponltry 
RICHARD  WAGANER,  Brookfield  Centre.  Conn. 

REGISTERED JERSEYS 

Both  sexes  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

B.  G.  WELLS,  •  Wyalusing,  Pa, 

For  Sale— JERSEY  BULL 

Full  blooded:  grandsire  Champion  Flying  Fox 
Dropped,  August.  1911.  Apply  H.  0.  K..  Rural  New-Yoric/ 

For  Sale — A  Pure-bred  Jersey  Bull  Calf 

and  ten  heifers,  all  registered  and  from  some 
of  the  best  St.  Lambert  stock  in  the  State. 
GEO.  W.  WALLACE  &  SON,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

1UI ilnh  Togsenl,ur2^i<is; 34.md 

IVIIIUlIVaUdlS  7S  bi0O(J .  fineiy  mavked . 

one  hornless  buck.  E.  N.  BARRETT,  Amherst,  Va. 

If  You  Want  Guernseys 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION,  Box  96.  PeeksKill.  N.  Y. 

GUICKNSFYS-COWS,  HEIFERS  AND  BULLS-Two 

bulls  old  enough  for  service.  Prices,  $100  up 

W.  ROBERT  DUNLOP,  Trolley  Station  19,  Fayetteville,  N.  y! 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  f°o r al*p 'ecu 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenanoo,  N  Y. 

—Jersey  Bull  Calves 
yon  can  afford  to 
buy  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  It.  E 
SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Breed  Up— Not  Down 


DOGS 


Collie  Pups 


—The  kind  that  bring  the  cows. 
NELSON’S,  Grove  City.  Pa. 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

By  the  time  the  average  farmer  dairyman  fully  com¬ 
prehends  what  progressive  grading  up  with  purebred 
Holstein  blood  will  do  for  his  cows,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  secure  good  sires. 

At  the  present  time  you  can  get  good  sires  of  tested  an¬ 
cestry  a*  reasonable  prices — sires  that  in  a  few  years  will 
put  your  herd  on  a  very  profitable  basis. 

With  land  increasing  rapidly  in  value,  food  stuffs  and 
labor  iiceoming  expensive,  cows  must  be  larger  producers 
merely  to  maintain  their  earnings. 

Send  far  Xrt*  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  f.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sec ’y.  Box  105.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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Milk 

A  CITY  IN  THE  MILK  BUSINESS. 

The  dairymen  who  supply  the  city  of 
Brockton,  Mass.,  with  milk  are  up 
against  a  hard  proposition,  tough  com¬ 
petition  and  a  mighty  legal  battle.  The 
city  of  Brockton  conducts  a  farm  where 
its  paupers  are  kept,  and  where  for 
some  time  a  dairy  business  has  been 
conducted.  For  a  number  of  years  this 
city  farm  has  carried  on  a  small  milk 
route  of  from  150  to  160  quarts  daily. 
This  milk  was  sold  in  direct  competition 
with  the  farmers  who  also  sell  milk  in 
the  city.  Last  February  the  barn  on 
this  city  farm  was  destroyed  by  a  fire. 
The  overseers  received  .$0,000  in  insur¬ 
ance.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
this  sum  of  money  ought  to  have  been 
enough  to  equip  a  new  barn,  the  Brock¬ 
ton  city  government  pushed  through  a 
measure  appropriating  $15,000  more  for 
immediate  use  in  rebuilding.  Thus  with 
the  insurance  money  a  fund  of  $24,000 
became  available  for  putting  up  and  stock¬ 
ing  a  new  dairy  building.  It  became 
known  that  the  object  of  the  city  farm 
was  to  continue  in  the  dairy  business, 
probably  increasing  it,  and  using  this 
city  building  as  a  club  to  force  the 
dairymen  into  closer  and  even  more 
costly  inspection  of  their  dairies.  The 
milkmen  saw  what  was  coming,  and 
prepared  to  meet  the  occasion.  They 
claim  that  using  this  large  sum  of  money 
to  put  up  a  city  barn  was  not  a  legal 
investment  under  the  circumstances,  but 
that  the  whole  scheme  was  illegal  and 
unfair.  Here  were  men  who  made  their 
living  at  producing  milk ;  they  paid  taxes 
to  support  a  city  government.  They 
were  obliged  to  pay  their  share  of  this 
$15,000  tax  for  the  city  dairy  building. 
Then  the  city  used  the  money  which 
they  had  paid  as  taxes  to  develop  a  busi¬ 
ness  which  would  enter  into  the  meanest 
kind  of  competition  with  the  very  men 
who  had  made  that  building  possible. 
Here  is  a  proposition  which  is  sure  to 
come  to  many  of  our  dairymen  in  the 
future.  Efforts  will  evidently  be  made 
by  the  local  authorities  in  many  cities  of 
medium  size  to  go  directly  into  the  dairy 
business.  The  capital  and  outfit  needed 
to  equip  and  conduct  such  a  business  will 
come  out  of  the  taxpayers,  and  these 
taxpayers  will  then  find  themselves  face 
to  face  with  a  double  competition,  their 
own  money  being  used  unfairly  against 
their  own  bus' ness. 

One  chief  object  of  this  city  farming 
is  to  compel  milk  producers  to  submit  to 
an  extravagant  and  expensive  sanitary 
system  for  conducting  their  dairies. 
These  Massachusetts  milkmen  thoroughly 
understand  the  subject,  and  they  in¬ 
tend  to  put  up  a  battle  to  protect  their 
rights.  Before  the  measure  was  passed, 
the  city  solicitor  of  Brockton  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  under  their  charter, 
municipal  corporations  had  no  legal 
right  to  go  into  the  business  of  buying 
and  selling  merchandise,  or  of  production 
or  sale  of  any  necessity  as  a  matter  of 
profit,  lie  says  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts  has  decided  that  the  Leg¬ 
islature  cannot  authorize  cities  or  towns 
to  engage  in  the  sale  of  fuel  to  their 
inhabitants,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  same  argument  will  not  apply  to 
the  sale  of  milk.  In  spite  of  this  opin¬ 
ion  the  city  government  of  Brockton 
went  ahead  and  voted  the  $15,000  for 
the  dairy  barn.  The  local  discussion  has 
brought  out  many  interesting  facts  and 
figures  about  the  cost  of  producing  milk, 
and  the  general  condition  of  the  milk 
business.  The  vital  principle,  however, 
which  is  at  stake  is  whether  a  town  or 
city  can  legally  engage  in  direct  com¬ 
petition  with  milk  producers.  If  it  can, 
one  can  easily  see  what  will  happen  in 
the  future  in  case  such  a  city  government 
concluded  to  squeeze  the  farmers  who 
furnish  its  milk  supply.  While  this 
is  a  local  fight,  it  is  one  which  concerns 
the  entire  business,  country  wide,  of  pro¬ 
ducing  whole  milk  for  consumption,  and 
dairymen  everywhere  will  be  sincerely 
thankful  if  their  brothers  in  Brockton 
will  fight  this  principle  down  to  the  very 
foundation. 


One  reason  why  the  amount  of  milk 
now’  produced  is  well  taken  care  of,  is 
the  fact  that  condensed  milk  is  well 
off  the  market.  There  may  be  considered 
a  slight  shortage  of  condensed  milk  at 
present.  It  is  a  very  excellent  time  to 
make  good  money  on  condensed,  for  the 
original  cost  of  milk  to  dealers  is  almost 
the  lowest  and  the  condensed  product 
is  in  quick  demand  at  good  prices.  There 
is  big  money  in  condensed  under  such 
conditions.  We  may  look  for  a  good 
deal  of  milk  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
condenseries,  and  those  who  have  the 
outfit  are  in  shape  to  come  pretty  near 
doubling  their  money  if  they  are  in  line 
tor  marketing.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  it  is  advisable  for  a  co-operative 
creamery  to  put  in  a  $6,000  or  $10,000  con¬ 
densing  plant  and  equipment.  There  is 
too  much  risk  in  the  business  for  that 
now.  It  is  a  market  easily  overdone  by 
beginners.  H.  H.  L. 

Most  of  the  butter  in  this  vicinity  is 
made  in  creameries.  The  milk  is  sep¬ 
arated  at  home  and  the  cream  is  gathered 
by  the  creamery  operator  and  made  into 
butter.  There  are  some  New  York  City 
firms  building  milk  stations  here  along 
the  Northern  Central  It.  R.,  but  they 
have  not  got  into  operation  yet. 
Dairying  is  the  principal  occupation  of 
the  farmers  here,  and  most  dairies  are 


kept  in  very  good  shape;  they  are  im¬ 
proving  rapidly.  The  principal  breeds 
here  are  the  Jersey  and  Holstein  ;  farmers 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  importance 
of  a  purebred  sire  at  the  head  of  all  herds. 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa.  M.  A.  T. 


Goats  for  Milk  and  Meat. 

Does  it  pay  to  keep  goats  for  their 
milk  if  I  have  pasture  for  them?  Milk 
is  high  at  10  cents  per  quart.  We  have 
to  do  something  to  lessen  the  high  cost 
of  milk  and  meat.  I  keep  pigs  to  help 
me  out  on  the  meat  question.  c.  s.  B. 

Short  Beach,  Conn. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  real  future 
for  the  milch  goat  in  this  country  in 
supplying  families  who  are  favorably 
situated,  but  who  cannot  afford  to  keep 
a  cow.  with  needed  milk.  The  common 
backyard  goat  gives  but  a  small  supply 
of  milk,  not  having  been  bred  for  that 
purpose,  but  the  milking  breeds,  such  as 
the  Saanen  and  Toggenburg,  imported 
from  Switzerland,  are  capable  of  giving 
a  large  quantity  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  animal ;  a  small  Toggenburg, 
weighing  about  100  pounds,  at  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station  having  given  1,845 
pounds  in  one  year.  This  milk  weighs 
10  pounds  to  the  gallon. _  Goats  prefer 
to  browse  upon  wild  hilly  land,  and 
are  cheaply  kept,  it  being  reliably  esti¬ 
mated  that  four  goats  can  be  kept  upon 
tbe  same  feed  required  to  support  one 
cow.  If  strict  attention  Is  paid  to 
cleanliness  in  stabling  and  milking  them, 
tbe  milk  has  no  undesirable  flavor  and 
it  may  be  used  for  all  household  pur¬ 
poses,  being  specially  adapted  to  infant 
feeding.  With  the  increasing  cost  of 
living  there  is  little  doubt  that  this 
hitherto  neglected  animal  will  be  utilized 
in  this  country  and  that  the  better  breeds 
will  displace  the  common  goats  where 
milk  is  required  for  household  use. 

M.  D.  B. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Abscess. 

I  have  a  mare  with  a  bruised  shoulder, 
and  had  it  lanced.  What  can  I  do  for 
it?  c.  R. 

Ohio. 

Open  the  abscess  freely  and  then  inject 
some  tincture  of  iodine;  afterward  pack 
tbe  cavity  full  of  oakum  saturated  in  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  turpentine  and 
raw  linseed  oil.  Renew  the  dressing 
once  daily  and  the  cavity  soon  will  fill 
up.  A.  S.  A. 

Horse  Rejects  Grain. 

I  have  a  horse  that  works  well,  looks 
well  and  appears  to  be  in  good  health, 
but  he  will  not  eat  oats  or  ground  feed  ; 
eats  a  little  hay  and  some  roots.  I  have 
had  his  teeth  filed.  but  that  does 
not  seem  to  help.  What  can  I  do  for 
him?  J-  C. 

Connecticut.  • 

The  teeth  are  out  of  condition  tn  a 
majority  of  such  cases ;  but  if  you  have 
had  them  attended  to  by  a  graduate  vet¬ 
erinarian  there  may  be  some  other  cause. 
What  it  is  we  cannot  say  without  making 
an  examination.  Possibly  the  horse  was 
accustomed  to  corn  before  you  bought 
bim.  Feed  ear  corn.  A.  s.  A. 

Sore  Neck. 

I  have  a  horse  on  trial  which  seems 
to  be  sound  outside  of  sore  on  top  of 
neck  which  was  caused  by  collar  and 
hames  not  fitting  properly.  What  treat¬ 
ment  would  you  advise?  J.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

Cut  a  strip  of  new  canvas  four  or  five 
inches  wide  and  long  enough  to  reach  over 
neck  from  one  hame  ring  to  the  other  hame 
ring.  Sew  a  snap  hook  into  each  end 
of  the  strip,  so  they  may  be  snapped 
into  the  hame  rings.  Tjlace  this  on  the 
neck.  covering  tbe  sore  place,  before 
putting  on  the  collar.  The  protective 
strip  may  be  padded  if  thought  neces¬ 
sary,  or  in  bad  cases.  Keep  it  clean  and 
dry.  Paint  the  sore  places  once  daily 
with  a  mixture  of  two  ounces  of  tincture 
of  iodine  and  six  ounces  of  extract  of 
witch  hazel.  See  that  the  collar  fits 
and  do  not  cut  off  the  mane  when  the 
skin  under  it  becomes  sore.  A.  s.  A. 

Unsound  Hocks. 

I  have  a  colt  three  years  old  that  is 
spring-jointed  on  the  hind  legs,  and  his  hind 
knees  are  big,  but  he  is  not  lame.  What 
can  I  do?  M.  L. 

The  colt  is  deformed  from  birth,  and 
such  a  condition  is  incurable.  We  take 
it  that  the  hocks  are  crooked,  or  “sickle¬ 
shaped”  and  this  is  a  most  common  and 
objectionable  conformation.  It  subjects 
a  horse  to  bog  spavins,  thoroughpins  and 
curbs.  Treatment  will  not  prove  worth 
while.  a.  s.  A. 

Pneumonia. 

I  would  like  advice  in  regard  to  a  pig 
which  died,  age  two  months.  We  are 
feeding  to  three  of  this  size  two  quarts 
of  whey  from  cheese  factory  and  two 
handfuls  of  middlings  scalded,  three  times 
a  day.  Bowels  of  dead  pig  were  much 
inflamed,  also  lungs;  most  of  left  lung 
very  purple.  Some  others  seem  stiff 
across  the  kidneys.  Could  you  give 
cause?  Is  it  pneumonia?.  I  have  fed 
Epsom  salts,  charcoal  and  three  drops  of 
turpentine  to  prevent  them  getting  worse. 

New  York.  P.  L.  ii. 

Pneumonia  may  have  been  present  and 
due  to  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  ;  or  it 
may  come  from  dust  in  bedding.  It 


should  be  remembered,  however ,v  that  the 
lungs  may  become  discolored  after  death 
and  so  a  post-mortem  examination  has 
to  be  made  immediately  after  the  animal 
dies.  Substitute  sweet  skim-milk  for  the 
whey  and  add  limewater  at  the  rate  of 
one  ounce  to  the  quart.  Let  the  pigs 
have  free  range  on  grass.  Stiffness  often 
indicates  rickets  due  to  lack  of  exercise 
and  malnutrition.  A.  s.  a. 

Hygroma. 

I  have  two  cows  with  swellings  on  the 
knee  as  large  as  a  teacup.  Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  to  remedy  it,  as  they 
are  valuable  cows?  The  swelling  is  quite 
soft  with  no  soreness.  c.  V.  g. 

Rhode  Island. 

Prevent  bruising  of  tbe  knees  on  in¬ 
adequately  bedded  stall  floor  or  on 
edge  of  manger.  That  is  the  cause  of  such 
serous  abscesses  or  cysts  (hygroma)  of 
the  knee.  Paint  with  tincture  of  iodine 
each  other  day ;  but  stop  for  a  few  days 
if  the  skin  tends  to  become  sore.  If 
this  does  not  suffice  the  sacs  will  have  to 
be  opened  for  evacuation  of  serum  and 
then  packed  once  daily  full  of  oakum 
which  has  been  saturated  in  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  turpentine  and  raw 
linseed  oil.  The  popular  home  treatment 
in  such  cases  is  to  run  a  tape  seton 
down  through  the  sac  and  pull  the  tape 
back  and  forth  several  times  a  day  to 
cause  serum  to  flow  out.  The  tape  may 
he  rubbed  with  tincture  of  iodine  daily. 
It  is  better  to  have  the  sac  opened  by  a 
veterinarian.  A.  s.  a. 

Grubs. 

What  causes  grubs  in  the  head  in 
sheep  and  what  is  the  matter  with  sheep 
that  cough  a  great  deal?  What  would 
be  the  remedy  for  these  diseases? 

West  Virginia.  H.  w.  M. 

The  grubs  are  the  larvae  of  the  sheep 
gadfly  (Oestrus  ovis)  which  deposits  its 
young  larvae  (not  eggs)  in  the  nostrils 
of  the  sheep  in  fly  time  in  Summer. 
There  is  no  cure  for  the  grubs,  which 
find  their  way  into  the  upper  passages 
and  sinuses  of  the  head ;  but  the  flies 
may  be  kept  away  by  smearing  pine  tar 
on  the  sheeps’  noses  at  time  of  fly 
attacks.  A  good  plan  to  manage  this 
without  much  work  is  to  place  salt  in 
large  augur  holes  in  a  squared  log  and 
smear  pine  tar  about  the  holes  so  that 
it  will  daub  tbe  noses  of  sheep  licking 
the  salt.  Cough  is  merely  a  symptom 
of  irritation.  Often  it  is  due  to  gadfly 
grubs ;  or  to  noxious  gases  in  badly  ven¬ 
tilated  stables,  or  from  dust,  or  it  may  in¬ 
dicate  catarrh  from  exposure.  It  usually 
subsides  without  treatment.  In  severe 

cough  give  a  dessert  spoonful  of  glyco- 
heroin  three  times  a  day.  A.  s.  A. 

Colt  With  Worms. 

My  young  colt  evidently  had  worms.  I 
was  told  to  give  it  smoking  tobacco.  I  gave 
as  directed  a  heaping  tablespoonful  twice 
a  day  in  grain  and  finished  a  10-cent 
package.  A  marked  improvement  began 
very  soon  after.  Hair  that  had  started 
toward  his  ears  turned  back.  Instead 

of  drinking  four  or  six  quarts  of  water 
in  24  hours  he  would  drink  20;  besides 
he  would  eat  twice  as  much.  Was  this 
change  caused  by  the  tobacco?  I  know 
the  worms  made  a  short  stay  after  I 
began  feeding  it.  C.  H. 

Tobacco  is  a  common  and  favorite 

remedy  for  worms,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
it  had  the  effect  mentioned  by  our  corre¬ 
spondent.  A.  s.  A. 
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SHARPIES 

MECHANICAL 
|  MILKER 

J  The  March  of  Mechanism  J 

e  a 

ONCE  perfected,  a  mech-  * 
anical  device  inevitably  £ 
I  overcomes  every  barrier  j 
M  against  its  use.  The  inven- 
*  tion  of  the  reaper  swept 
g  away  ten  centuries  of  the 
I  scythe. 

Mechanical  progress  is  | 
I  swift  and  certain. 

Men  have  milked  by  hand 
since  the  dawn  of  husbandry. 

I  Yet  in  four  years  over  2,000  i 
■  Sharpies  Milkers  have  been 
installed.  This  is  prophecy  of 
g  the  new  era  in  dairy  science. 

That  such  progress  should 
I  be  made  in  so  short  a  time  is 
■  largely  due  to  the  universal 
!  confidence  of  the  dairymen 
i  in  the  Sharpies  product.  For 
B  thirty-two  years  the  name  of 
s  Sharpies  has  stood  for  correct 
•  principles  and  sturdy  quality. 

The  elimination  of  the 
*  drudgery  of  hand-milkingwill 
|  effect  a  great  economy 
b  of  labor  in  the  dairy  and  on 
B  the  farm. 

Cows  are  more  contented 
p  when  milked  by  the  Sharpies. 

I  The  milk  flow  is  greater,  and 
|  teats  and  udders  are  kept  in 
I  perfect  condition. 

There  is  a  dairy  near  you 
*  in  which  a  Sharpies  Milker 
8  is  working  successfully.  Let 
“  us  tell  you  how  you  can  in- 
5  spect  it. 

Illustrated  Booklet  on  Request. 

f  The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Branch  Offices 

Chicago,  111.  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Portland,  Ore.  Dallas,  Texas 
Winnipeg,  Can.  Toronto,  Can. 

Agencies  Everywhere 


Hearing  a  Watch  Tick 

While  Turning  the 

EMPIRE 


Cream  Separator 
AT  FULL  SPEED 

When  a  dear  old  lady,  with 
beautiful  silvery  hair,  held  one 
ear  close  to  an  EMPIRE,  running 
at  speed,  as  this  young  woman  is 
doing,  she  heard  a  watch  tick  at 
her  other  ear.  Then  she  said: 

“Your  EMPIRE  is  fine!  Father 
and  I  went  to  housekeeping  with 
the  EMPIRE.  Our  children  now 
own  dairy  farms.  They  love  their 
modern  EMPIRES  even  more  than 
father  and  1  loved  our  old  machine. 

You  deserve  the  compliments 
EMPIRES  receive” 

Bless  her  kind  heart!  We  don’t  deserve 
compliments  any  more  than  others  who 
put  their  heart  into  their  work  and  give 
value  for  what  they  receive.  EMPIRE 
quality  is  the  result  of  more  than  a  gen¬ 
eration  of  painstaking  development. 

Are  you  planning  to  buy  a  separator? 
Or  to  exchange  your  present  machine  in 
part  payment  for  a  new  one.  Won't  you 
write  us?  Prompt,  courteous  attention  is 
the  EMPIRE  custom. 

If  a  free  trial  of  EMPIRE  quality  seems 
necessary,  don’t  hesitate  to  ask  for  it. 


Properly  adjusted  and  cared  for  (and 
what  could  be  easier)  the  EMPIRE 
starts  under  the  weight  of  its  crank  and 
runs  so  quietly,  you  can  hold  one  ear 
close  to  the  EMPIRE  and  hear  a  watch 
tick  at  your  other  ear. 

SEPARATORS 
frora  $25  to  $150 

Write  for  Catalog  112 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Bloomfield,  N.J.  Chicago,  111. 
Portland,  Ore.  Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 
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THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  thirtieth  week  of  the  contest  shows 
2,174  eggs  laid  against  2,254  the  previous 
week,  and  2,300  the  week  before.  At 
the  end  of  the  twenty-ninth  week,  302 
more  eggs  had  been  laid  than  at  the 
same  date  last  year.  White  Leghorns 
again  this  week  have  no  part  in  the  loss 
or  drop  in  production  or  MO  eggs  during 
the  week.  They  not  only  hold  their 
record,  but  gain  14  eggs  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  two  weeks.  So  the  other  breeds 
make  a  loss  of  94.  The  high  score  for 
the  week  is  32,  made  by  W.  L.  Sleegur’s 
pen  of  White  Leghorns.  Six  pens  of 
White  Leghorns  laid  30  each  :  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron’s  pen,  Edward  Cam’s  pen,  O.  A. 
Foster’s-  pen.  C.  W.  Sherwood’s  pen, 
A.  P.  Robinson’s  pen,  and  Abbott 
Poultry  Yards’  pen.  Outside  of  the 
Leghorns  the  only  pen  to  reach  30  was 
Edward  Cam’s  White  Wyandottes.  Two 
pens  of  White  Leghorns  laid  29  each : 
F.  A.  Jones’  pen  and  Toms  Poultry 
Farm ;  12  pens  of  White  Leghorns  laid 
28  each,  and  Geo.  II.  Schmitz’s  Buff 
Leghorn  hens  laid  28.  Of  the  43  pens  of 
White  Leghorns  30  pens  laid  25  or 
more,  only  one  pen  laid  less  than  20, 
and  that  pen  laid  19.  The  total  number 
of  eggs  laid  by  the  White  Leghorns  dur¬ 
ing  the  week — 1,127 — is  74.8  per  cent, 
of  the  possible  total.  This  is  pretty 
good  laying  for  so  many  pens.  The  re¬ 
maining  285  birds  of  the  other  breeds, 
laid  1,047  eggs,  or  52.4  per  cent.  To 
the  unprejudiced  man  who  is  willing  to 
look  facts  squarely  in  the  face,  it  looks 
as  if  this  contest  was  demonstrating 
that  for  egg  production  the  Leghorns  are 
at  the  top.  Tom  Barron’s  pen  have  laid 
710.  and  Edward  Cam’s  634. 

The  highest  scoring  American  pen  is 
Geo.  II.  Schmitz’s  Buff  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets;  592  is  their  score.  Edward  Cam’s 
White  Wyandottes  are  one  egg  ahead  of 
these,  their  total  being  593.  O.  A.  Fos¬ 
ter’s  White  Leghorns,  score  588,  have 
forged  ahead  of  Braeside  Poultry  Farm, 
their  score  being  557.  Beulah  Farm’s 
White  Wyandottes  score  552 ;  W.  L.  Slee- 
gur’s  total  is  550;  Geo.  P.  Dearborn’s 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  544 ;  W.  I*. 
Canby’s  White  Leghorns,  522 ;  Dr.  .7.  A. 
Fritchey’s  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  512;  Joseph 
J.  Barclay’s  White  Leghorns,  509;  Bul¬ 
lock  &  Burrows’  White  Leghorns,  519 ; 
Burton  E.  Moore’s  White  Leghorns,  510; 
Colonial  Farm’s  S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds,  509 ; 
Glen  View  Poultry  Farms  It.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds,  508 ;  Valley  Green  Farm’s  White 
Wyandottes,  529;  Mrs.  II.  F.  Haynes’ 
White  Wyandottes,  515;  Will  Barron's 
White  Wyandottes,  503,  and  W.  J.  Til¬ 
ley’s  \\  hite  P.  Rocks,  501.  The  above 
are  the  only  pens  that  have  laid  500. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Barron  stating  that  he  leaves  Liverpool 
June  7  on  steamer  Campania,  with  his 
wife  and  a  cousin,  for  a  trip  to  America. 
He  will  go  direct  to  Philadelphia  for  a 
few  days,  then  will  visit  some  of  the 
large  poultry  plants  in  New  Jersey,  then 
he  will  visit  me,  and  go  down  to  Storr’s 
College  to  the  contest  ground  later. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


CALIFORNIA  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  third  month  of  the  egg-laying  con 
test  of  the  Napa  (Cal.)  Poultry  Associa 
tiou  ends  with  a  number  of  changes  ii 
the  standing  of  the  different  pens.  Onli 
11  pens  out  of  the  67  laid  one  hundret 
eggs  or  over,  the  highest  number  of  egg: 
for  the  month  being  laid  by  a  pen  o 
White  Leghorns,  138.  Of  the  15  higl 
pens,  eight  are  of  the  American  or  Eng 
lish  breed  of  heavy  fowls,  which,  taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  tin 
American  and  English  breeds  are  largely 
in  the  minority,  speaks  more  than  wel 
for  their  egg-laying  habits  in  California 
Iho  high  mark  is  held  by  a  pen  ol 
White  Leghorns,  which  have  laid  39! 
eggs  in  three  months ;  this  is  remarkable 
work  and  serves  to  emphasize  the  dif¬ 
ference  that  exists  among  the  different 
strains  of  Leghorns  on  the  coast,  just  a: 
the  fact  that  certain  strains  of  the  saint 
breed  are  showing  as  marked  superior 
lty  at  htorrs,  Conn.,  and  Mountain  Grove 
Mo.  8ome  of  the  pens  that  started  ofi 
very  poorly  are  now  doing  tine  work 
and  lud  fair  to  make  a  good  record  befori 
the  contest  closes. 

i  •TV?e£&'three  Pens  of  White  Leghorns 

if  or’  .  ogKS  f°r  month,  an  average 
ot  So  plus  per  pen. 

Six  pens  of  Barred  Rocks  laid  51C 
oggs  during  the  month,  an  average  oi 
r  jo  ^cve11  Pens  of  Black  Minorcas  laid 
'  “  e®’?8’  average  of  77  plus.  Four 
lens  of  White  Rocks  laid  319  eggs,  an 
average  of  79  plus.  One  pen  of  White 
,iM-an  mtes  only  aro  iu  the  contest; 

,past  moIlth  they  laid  55  eggs, 
with  a  total  for  the  three  months  of  209, 
the  pen  of  Buff  Wyandottes,  entered  bv 
the  writer,  still  hold  their  own  nobly*; 
hr!,'  , are  the  sole  representative  of  the 
wi^the  contest.  For  the  mouth  thev 
nar  i  •  ,  eggs>  au  average  of  16-/,  eggs 
tot-1 1  Uf^bf>oU<  or  the  three  months  a 
r  TP’-  au  . average  per  month 
VL  i  A?’  J'  lowing  is  the  record  of  the 
i  l)ous  for  the  mouth  and  the 

tota  for  three  months  to  date : 

Blom  &  Son,  White  Leghorns, 

i  •  three  months,  399. 

tl>r.itom,o£U336'egh<>r,,s-  m0“th- 

336.  U<K-'kS' 

1  earson,  Buff  Wyandottes,  month, 


rnoiitl 
117 
93 
100 


three  months,  329. 

Stratton,  White  Leghorns,  month,  99; 
three  months,  326. 

Beed,  Buff  Orpingtons,  month,  98; 
three  months,  322. 

Bates,  Barred  Rocks,  month,  110 ; 
three  months,  316. 

Blom  &  Son,  White  Leghorns,  month, 
105;  three  months,  315. 

Stice,  Barred  Rocks,  month,  78;  three 
months,  311. 

Stice  Buff  Leghorns,  month,  106;  three 
months,  309. 

Lehman,  White  Rocks,  month,  87; 
three  months,  309. 

Ferrigiaro,  Brown  Leghorns,  month, 
160;  three  months,  305. 

Worel,  White  Leghorns,  month,  104; 
three  months,  302. 

Clardy,  Buff  Orpingtons,  month,  87 ; 
three  months,  302. 

Rutherford,  White  Rocks,  month,  87 ; 
three  months,  296. 


Baldness  in  Fowls. 

Will  you  advise  me  what  to  do  for 
the  insect  that  causes  baldness  in  fowls? 
I  have  used  crude  oil  and  kerosene  with¬ 
out  much  improvement.  j.  m.  w. 

Middletown,  N.  J. 

A  more  efficient  remedy,  perhaps,  is 
dilute  blue  (mercurial)  ointment;  say  a 
dram  to  the  ounce  of  lard  or  vaseline, 
well  rubbed  into  the  skin  of  the  affected 
area ;  but  remember  that  you  must  give 
new  feathers  time  to  grow  before  you  will 
see  any  improvement.  jt.  b.  d. 


White  Rocks  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  difference  between 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  the  White 
Orpingtons?  f.  h. 

The  Plymouth  Rocks.  Barred,  White 
and  Buff,  are  of  American  origin,  having 
originated  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  iu  a  cross  of  several  varieties  and 
having  been  brought  to  their  present 
state  of  perfection  by  many  years  of 
careful  breeding ;  while  the  Orpingtons 
are  of  English  origin  and  a  much  more 
recent  acquisition.  The  Plymouth  Rocks 
have  single  combs  and  yellow  beaks, 
shanks  and  toes.  The  White  Orpingtons 
have  single  combs,  but  beaks,  shanks  and 
toes  of  a  white  or  pinkish  white  color ; 
they  are  also  somewhat  heavier,  the 
standard  weights  of  this  variety  being 
one-half  pound  greater  than  that  of  the 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Both  varieties  are  of 
much  the  same  type,  and  choice  between 
them  is  large  a  matter  of  personal  pref¬ 
erence.  m.  b.  u. 


Hens  Losing  Feathers. 

Our  hens  are  losing  feathers,  which  are 
gone  in  spots  as  big  as  a  silver  dollar, 
one  place  to  a  hen,  mostly  on  their 
backs.  It  may  be  the  denuding  mite  but 
we  do  not  know  of  a  remedy.  They 
have  dry  mash — about  the  Maine  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  formula — perhaps  a  little 
more  meat  meal,  as  they  seem  to  crave 
that.  Mostly  corn  and  oats  for  grain, 
good  yard  range,  plenty  of  water,  shells, 
etc.  This  trouble  started  in  the  Winter 
when  they  had  Alfalfa  ground,  for  green 
stuff,  and  has  affected  their  laying  a 
little.  Can  you  help  us  on  this? 

Massachusetts.  j.  e.  p. 

This  loss  of  feathers  may  be  due  to 
the  work  of  the  denuding  mite,  though 
this  is  more  often  seen  upon  the  head 
and  neck,  to  the  vice  of  feather  pulling, 
or  to  the  male  birds  of  the  flock.  If 
the  mite  is  present,  a  little  grease  well 
rubbed  into  the  skin  of  the  affected  areas 
will  usually  affect  a  cure;  if  feather 
pullers  are  present  in  the  flock  they 
should  be  watched  for  and  removed  when 
detected,  and  if  the  male  birds  are  at 
fault,  they  should,  of  course,  be  con¬ 
fined  to  separate  quarters.  xi.  b.  d. 


Hens  With  Inflamed  Eyes. 

We  are  having  trouble  with  our 
chickens.  The  trouble  is  in  the  eye;  it 
will  look  watery  and  seems  to  itch*,  then 
the  substance  seems  to  grow  thick  and 
the  eye  swells  and  is  closed,  sometimes 
both  eyes.  They  seem  to  be  blind.  Ileus 
do  not  sneeze,  have  no  discharge  from 
the  nostrils.  We  have  washed  the  eye 
with  disinfectant,  but  they  do  not  get 
well  and  we  kill  them.  Some  died  soon 
after  we  discovered  the  trouble.  We  have 
tried  to  isolate  those  attacked  by  the 
sore  eyes  as  soon  as  we  discover  they 
have  the  trouble.  Can  you  advise  us? 

W.  H.  D. 

These  chickens  are  evidently  suffering 
from  an  infectious  inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  eyes,  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  the  air  passages  of 
the  head  an1  also  affected,  even  though 
you  have  not  noted  it.  From  its  fatal 
nature  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
disease  is  true  roup,  and  you  should  take 
prompt  and  vigorous  measures  to  eradi¬ 
cate  it.  Isolate  all  birds  showing  any 
symptoms  of  the  trouble  and  clean  up 
and  disinfect  all  the  buildings  and  the 
utensils  used  by  any  Hocks  in  which  the 
disease  has  appeared.  Clean  drinking 
fountains  and  feed  dishes  with  boilint/ 
water,  remove  and  burn  all  litter  from 
the  houses,  and  whitewash  the  interiors 
with  lime  wash  containing  four  ounces  of 
crude  carbolic  acid  to  the  gallon.  Kill 
all  birds  seriously  affected,  and  bury  or 
burn  the  carcasses.  It  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  keep  any  fowls  that  have  the 
disease  even  iu  a  mild  form,  as  they 
are  apt  to  prove  a  source  of  further  in¬ 
fection  ;  true  roup  is  a  serious  disease 
among  fowls,  and  too  much  care  to  eradi¬ 
cate  it  promptly  when  it  makes  it  ap¬ 
pearance  cannot  be  taken.  m.  b.  d. 


Weasels  and  Poultry. 

How  can  I  prevent  weasels  attacking 
poultry?  D.  P.  F. 

Lawrence,  Mass. 

I  know  of  no  method  by  which  weasels 
can  be  prevented  from  attacking  poultry 
if  they  are  permitted  access  to  them 
without  oversight.  Weasels  are  blood¬ 
thirsty  animals,  apparently  often  killing 
for  the  sake  of  killing  when  they  do 
not  wish  the  prey  for  food,  and  if  anyone 
has  succeeded  in  controlling  this  instinct 
either  mechanically  or  by  moral  suasion 
so  that  they  can  be  trusted  alone  in 
the  henyard,  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


Ailing  Heifer. 

I  have  a  three-year-old  heifer  that  I 
began  feeding  with  turnips  about  the 
middle  of  February.  They  seemed  to 
physic  her  and  dried  up  her  milk  to 
about  two  quarts  a  day.  She  also  lost 
flesh  and  her  hair  looked  dead.  She  does 
not  come  back  to  her  normal  mess  yet. 
What  can  I  do  for  her  to  bring  back  her 
flesh  and  milk?  m.  s. 

New  York. 

The  change  of  feed  was  made  too  sud¬ 
denly  and  caused  indigestion ;  but  we 
fear  there  is  something  more  serious  the 
matter  and  would  suspect  tuberculosis. 
Have  her  tested  with  tuberculin.  If  she 
is  not  tuberculous  she  should  pick  up  in 
time  if  generously  fed  grain  and  meals 
when  on  good  grass  pasture.  a.  s.  a. 

Tuberculin  Test 

I  have  a  cow  that  has  a  very  bad 
cough.  I  have  a  veterinarian  attending 
to  her,  but  don’t  seem  to  do  her  any 
good.  I  wish  to  have  her  tested  for 
tuberculosis  and  the  veterinarian  wants 
to  charge  me  $10  for  the  test.  I  have 
been  told  not  to  pay  it;  that  the  State 
will  test  her  for  me  free  of  charge.  Is 
this  correct,  and  if  so,  how  should  I  go 
about  it?  Who  should  I  write  to? 

Ohio.  j.  b.  j. 

The  fee  mentioned  is  excessive,  unless 
the  veterinarian  has  a  long  trip  to  make 
in  visiting  your  place.  Write  to  the 
veterinarians  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College  and  veterinary  school  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  and  they  will  instruct  you  in 
the  matter.  It  certainly  would  be  well 
to  have  the  cow  tested.  a.  s.  a. 

Cow  Leaks  Milk. 

Is  there  any  remedy  for  a  cow  that 
lets  her  milk  run?  We  have  a  Jersey 
cow  that  gives  from  six  to  seven  quarts 
of  milk  to  a  milking  and  milks  very 
easily,  but  sometimes  she  lets  her  milk 
run  all  the  afternoon  and  also  toward 
morning,  so  that  she  does  not  give  more 
than  four  quarts.  Is  there  anything  to 
be  done?  ’  g.  g. 

Michigan. 

Inability  to  hold  milk  is  due  to  the 
relaxation  of  the  orifice  at  the  end  of 
the  teat  and  is  not  easily  remedied.  It 
is  worse,  of  course,  when  the  udder  is 
over  distended,  and  milking  the  cow 
three  times  a  day  may  save  the  milk. 
Closing  the  end  of  the  teat  by  painting 
it  over  after  milking  with  flexible  col¬ 
lodion  has  been  recommended,  but  having 
never  tried  it,  I  cannot  say  how  efficacious 
it  may  be.  The  collodion  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  any  drug  store,  is  harmless, 
and  a  trial  will  demonstrate  its  worth. 

M.  B.  D. 

Indigestion  in  Calf. 

I  have  a  calf  about  six  weeks  old  that 
is  not  getting  along  well.  I  took  her 
iroin  the  cow  at  two  weeks  and  she  grew 
and  did  fine  until  about  two  weeks  ago, 
when  she  lost  her  appetite  and  for  a 
few  days  would  not  drink  a  drop.  Now 
she  only  takes  a  quart  or  so  at  a  time. 
She  grinds  her  teeth  all  the  time  and  is 
crazy  lor  dry  feed  to  chew.  I  gave  her 
physic  a  few  times  at  first,  thinking  she 
would  do  better  afterwards.  She  is 

getting  real  thin.  I  gave  her  sweet  skim- 
milk  slightly  warmed.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  will  bring  back  her  ‘appetite? 

New  York.  j.  D> 

Feed  her  oatmeal,  cornmeal  and  bran. 
Give  her  sweet  skim-milk  three  times  a 
day  and  mix  limewater  with  the  milk  at 
the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  the  pint.  Let 
the  calf  take  plenty  of  exercise  daily 
and  eat  some  grass.  Physic  with  castor 
oil  if  improvement  does  not  soon  take 

Place.  a.  s.  A. 


The  Scientific  Feeding  of  Anixiai.s, 
by  Prof.  O.  Kellner,  translated  from  the 
German  by  Dr.  William  Goodwin.  The 
value  of  this  book  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  in  its  second  edition  in 
Germany,  while  it  has  been  translated 
into  seven  other  languages.  We  think 
the  discussion  of  feeding  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  standpoint  is  of  special  interest. *  1 
There  are  differences  in  both  materials 
and  methods,  and  the  German  feeder  must 
combine  ecouomy  with  his  efficiency  in  a 
most  instructive  way.  The  book  is  very 
practically  written ;  the  chapters  on  the 
preparing  of  feed  materials,  the  feeding 
seem  to  us  especially  useful  and  inter¬ 
esting.  Published  by  tiie  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York ;  price,  $1.75,  post¬ 
age  12  cents  additional. 


on  fowls  and  In  the  houses,  use 
PRATTS  POWDERED  LICE  KILLER 
25c  and  50c  per  package 
and  PRATTS  LIQUID  LICE  KILLER 
35c  quart;  $1  gallon 
Each  the  best  of  its  kind 
“Your  money  back  if  it  fail*" 
160-page  poultry  book  10c  by  mail. 

At  all  dealers,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia  Chicago 
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MAKA-SHEL 


Good  result* 
cannot  po«- 
sibly  be  obtained  from  poultry  if 
not  Ted  a  pood  £rft.  “Ma'ka- 
Shel"  has  no  equal  ;  there  is 
none  “Ju*t  as  good.”  Ask 
your  dealer  or  send  us  $1.00 
for  two  100  lb.  bag* ;  one  ton  for  $7.00, 
cars.  Agents  wanted.  Write  today. 


GRIT 


f.  o.  h. 


Box  J 


EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO., 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Rearing  Minorca  Chicks  in  June 

You  have  possible  advantage  of  winning  late  shows. 
VVeca.i  prove  by  ribbons  and  papers  at  our  desk  that 
they  won  hatched  as  late  as  June  20th  in  Madison 
square  Garden  in  strong  competition.  One  hatch 
Jply  1  won  nt  Hattie  Creek.  Mich.,  in  class  of  611 
birds.  I  nttl  July  1st  is  your  cbance.  Only  75  cents 
for  a  setting  of  egg*:  $2  for  50.  Cases  free.  We 
have  1913  letter  from  every  State,  people  saying, 
never  saw  such  fine  eggs.  Also  excellent  hatches. 
Minorca  chicks  grow  in  few  weeks.  Try  at  b  ast  1 
J-hjckB  at  any  age  for  sale.  C0L0ENHAM 
POULTRY  YARDS,  W.  L.  Burnett,  Prop.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


Day-Old  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs  c 

nvadvance.  Send  no  money  till  just  before  shipment. 
We  ship  any  distance.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  We 
talce  the  risk.  Pittsfield  Barred  Rocks  mature  earliest, 
are  heaviest  layers.  Get  our  great  free  book,  “Money 
Malting  Poultry." 

PITTS  FI  ELI)  POULTRY  FARM  CO.. 
416  Main  Street  Pittsfield,  Maine 

Baby  Chicks  82c.  Each 

from  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  All  breeders 
are  on  free  range  and  from  selected  stock.  Prompt 
delivery.  A  hatch  every  week.  Safe  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Circular  free. 

CHA8.  R.  STONE 

Baby  Chicken  Farm.  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
RARY  Young's  strain 

pHD  I  UniUAO  Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horns  exclusively.  All  on  free  farm  range.  A  hatch 
every  Wednesday.  Chicks,  balance  of  June  and 
July,  $8  per  100.  A  Fireless  Brooder  and  50  chicks 
w— a  bargain.  My  book,  "Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved,  shows  where  the  money  is.  Price  *1  <  r 
10u  chick  orders.  Circular  free. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  North  Boulevard,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Babv  Chirk*-;?'  ,6*  w.  Leghorns,  Barred 
n  .7y  V;nlCKS  Rocks,  R.  C.  Beds.  Strong, 
livable.  From  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  range 
'jebvery  guaranteed.  Circular  tree. 

WESLEY  GRINNELL  -  SODUS,  N.  Y. 

THE  FARMER’S  FAVORITE  WINTER 
'  LA  YERS- Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons.  Eggs 
and  chicks  at  reduced  prices  during  June  and  July 

W.  It.  STEVENS,  Culver  Road,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  tig&Jifcfc 

Can  Still  Supply  DAY-OLD  CHICKS  &  DUCKS 

LAKEHILL  FARM  ItViJrW 

Account  change  In  business  all  poultry  anil  farm  stock  for 
sale,  incluillni;  Implements,  White  Leghorn  Hens.  Chicks 
Pekin  Ducks,  W.  H.  Turkeys,  Pigeons,  Horses,  Cows.  103 
Acres  to  rent.  12-room  house,  2  baths,  steam  hent. 

LAKEHILL  FARM.  PLEAS  A  XTVILLE.  J V.  Y. 

Bl  KF  WHITE  I.EC.IIOItXS,  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS— Eggs.  90.  per  is 
$1.30  |>er  30.  Mottleil  Anemias,  Hi.  Minorcas,  eggs,  $1.00  pat 
15;  $1.75  per  30.  Catalogue  free.  John  A.  Roth,  (piukertown.  Pa 

pinny  p— 7C.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
U  II  I  ll  n  il  horns.  W iil  return  money  for  dead 
■■  ■  wit  ones.  Pamphlet  on  roup  Five 
—  B-73.  C.  M,  IAUVER,  Richfield,  Pa! 

R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  Elk- 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS 

Breeders  for  32  yeai-s  of  pure¬ 
bred  poultry  of  high  quality. 


R.  No.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


Rose  Comb  Reds  and  MAMMOTH 
BRONZE  TURKEYS— (Crescent  Strain] 

Eggs  from  all  matings  half-price  during  remainder 
of  the  season.  Also  high-class  breeding  birds  at 
halt  price  during  next  60  days.  Mating  list  free 

0.  R  HONE.  CRESCENT  HILL  rARM,  SHARON  SPRINGS.  N.  y! 

New  York  Prize-Winning  Strains 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds;  Brown,  White  Leghorns! 
Eggs. $1.50, 15  ;  $7,  100.  Dark.  Light  Brahmas:  Eggs 
$2.50,  15.  Catalog  free.  A  few  choice  breeders  for 
sale.  F.  AL  PRESCOTT,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

partridges  i  pheasants 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails. 
Rabbits.  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks.  Beautiful 
Swans.  Ornamental  Geese  and  Eiucks,  Foxes 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  anti  ail  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  J.  MAC  K  KNSEN,  Natural 
1st.  Depart  nil-lit  lo,  Yardley,  Fa. 

Chicks  $8.50  per  Hundred 

Purebred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Range  yearling 
breeders.  Big  strong  chicks  that  wiil  please 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co..  N.  L 

FOR  51  A  |_  c— Ten  fine,  large,  pnra-b  red 

r  v/rs  OML.C  white  orpington  hens  $15. 


J.  D.  GRAHAM, 


Lyonsville.  Mass 


P0ULTRYMFN- Sell,i  -c  for  Illustrated 
rUULI  ni  men  Catalog  describing  35  varieties 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA.  PA 

TOM  BARRON’S  STRAIN  OF  HEAVY 

1  LAYING  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Choice 
pullets  and  cockerels,  eight  and  twelve  weeks  old, 
at  reasonable  prices.  JAMES  G  RUGH,  Endenton,  Pa 


NO  MORE  Avenarius  Carbolineum  exterminates  lice,  mites,  fleas  and  other 
insect  pests  on  poultry.  One  application  lasts  12  months  or  more. 
HEN  LICE  Prevents  sca*y  le£.  keePs  the  skin  in  good  condition  and  makes  hens 
lay  better  by  removing  irritating  and  blood  sucking  vermin.  Poultry 
houses  painted  with  Avenaiius  Carbolineum  are  absolutely  sanitary  and  vermin  free. 
I  hey  last  longer.  Avenarius  Carbolineum  can  be  applied  as  a  spray  or  paint. 
Always  keep  a  supply  on  hand.  Be  sure  and  get  thegenuiue.  Ask  for  AVENARIUS. 
If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it,  write  for  Bulletin  33,  giving-  full  directions  and  prices 
CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO.,  lbl  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City! 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

The  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency  has 
applied  to  the  United  States  courts  for 
an  injunction  to  restrain  Tim  Rural 
New-Yorker  from  publishing  any  com¬ 
plaints  from  farmers  or  other  criticism 
or  advice  of  any  kind  concerning  the 
Strout  Agency.  The  matter  is  before  the 
court  for  adjudication,  and  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  and  courtesy  for  the  court 
further  reference  to  the  Strout  Agency 
will  be  omitted  pending  the  decree  of  the 
court. 

We  yet  have  that  claim  of  $1.51  from 
Mr.  W.  Iv.  Ileysham,  Elkland,  Pa., 
against  Mr.  Herbert  Myrick,  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  Mr.  Ileysham  thought  the 
terms  of  an  Orange  Judd  Company  build¬ 
ing  certificate  entitled  him  to  10  per  cent, 
interest,  $1  payable  in  subscription  to 
American  Agriculturist,  and  the  50  cents 
compounded  annually.  Mr.  Myrick 
claims  the  extra  50  cents  is  not  payable 
since  the  $15  was  demanded  before  Mr. 
Heysham’s  death.  He,  however,  paid 
$1.45.  We  are  willing  to  figure  the  bal¬ 
ance  due  on  any  fair  basis  on  Mr.  Iley- 
sham’s  behalf,  but  have  been  unable  thus 
far  to  get  any  accounting  from  Mr. 
Myrick. 

Enclosed  find  shipping  receipt  for  a 
crate  of  eggs  sent  on  November  14,  1912, 
to  a  New  York  commission  house,  and  a 
letter  from  them  saying  they  never  re¬ 
ceived  the  eggs.  We  have  asked  the 
American  Express  Company  to  look  them 
up,  but  they  say  they  cannot  find  any 
trace  of  them.  We  see  you  will  help  a 
subscriber  in  such  a  case  and  if  you  will 
try  and  get  adjustment  for  us  we  will  be 
very  much  obliged.  G.  J.  S. 

New  York. 

These  eggs  were  worth  $15.60,  but  the 
company  reported  they  could  find  no 
trace,  and  evidently  let  the  matter  drop 
there.  We  took  it  up  for  the  subscriber 
as  requested,  and  on  May  20  received 
voucher  to  cover  the  loss.  Here  is  a  case 
where  it  took  six  months  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Express  Company  to  prove  to  their 
own  satisfaction  that  this  shipment  was 
never  delivered  and  they  were  responsi¬ 
ble.  The  express  companies  should  adopt 
some  system  of  investigation  that  would 
obviate  these  long  delays. 

Inclosed  find  postal  card  from  William 
A.  Heacock,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  It  looks  to 
me  like  a  fake  scheme.  I  hand  it  to  you 
for  use  in  your  discussion  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  your  many  readers,  c.  b.  ii. 

New  Jersey. 

The  enclosed  postal  tells  how  easy  it 
is  to  make  money  in  the  mail  order  busi¬ 
ness;  but  Mr.  Ileacock  evidently  finds  it 
easier  to  make  money  out  of  others 
whom  he  can  induce  to  take  up  the  mail 
order  line — otherwise  he  would  stick  to 
the  mail  order  business  himself.  If  you 
send  for  his  booklet.  “Facts  About  the 
Mail  Order  Business,”  you  will  receive  a 
fine  specimen  of  sucker  bait. 

I  have  enclosed  an  advertisement  which 
I  have  cut  from  the  Boston  Globe;  but 
as  this  seems  out  of  reason  I  am  asking 
for  information  through  your  paper. 

Massachusetts.  n.  L.  p. 

The  advertisement  enclosed  is  of  the 
“proposed”  Weeks  Silver  Black  Fox  Co., 
Limited,  capital  stock  $100,000,  shares 
$100  each.  The  editorial  on  this  subject 
which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  May  3,  is  the  best  advice  we 
can  give  those  who  are  solicited  to  invest 
and  we  repeat  it  here : 

When  we  wrote  the  article  on  “Black 
Fox  Farming”  we  wanted  only  to  tell  of 
a  strange  industry.  As  we  expected, 
stock  companies  are  now  being  formed 
to  conduct  such  farms.  Of  course  no 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  foolish 
enough  to  buy  such  stock.  Your  money 
thus  invested  would  be  just  about  as  safe 
as  a  nice  fat  pullet  locked  into  a  hen¬ 
house  with  a  fox.  The  money  in  this 
business  is  now  being  made  by  selling 
breeding  stock  at  extravagant  prices.  It 
is  somewhat  like  the  palmy  days  of  gin¬ 
seng  culture,  when  suckers  were  fighting 
each  other  for  the  chance  to  buy  seeds 
and  plants  at  a  crazy  price.  Black  fox 
farming  is  a  good  thing  to  read  about,  and 
a  better  thing  to  let  alone. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  I  was  sneered  at 
because  I  refused  to  accept  dishonest  ad¬ 
vertising  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  my  career  as  a  publisher  was  pre¬ 
dicted  to  be  short.  Last  week  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  advertising  men  representing  every 
section  of  the  whole  country  was  held  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  the  one  great 
demand  was  for  truth  and  honesty  by 
advertisers  and  publishers.  This  ^  de¬ 
mand  arises  quite  as  much  from  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  business  judgment  as  from  a 
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sense  of  ethics.  Honest  advertisers  at 
last  begin  to  realize  that  association  with 
dishonest  advertisers  in  the  same  paper 
lessens  the.  efficiency  of  their  advertising, 
and  often  nullifies  it  entirely.  Publishers 
are  principally  responsible  for  dishonest 
advertising,  because  without  their  con¬ 
nivance  or  co-operation  the  faker  or  fraud 
could  not  get  newspaper  publicity.  As 
readers  refuse  to  renew  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  honest  advertisers  refuse  to  re¬ 
new  their  advertising  contracts  with  pa¬ 
pers  that  carry  dishonest  advertising,  the 
fakes  and  swindlers  will  disappear.  The 
advertising  clubs  that  are  bringing  this 
about  are  rendering  a  service  to  the  read¬ 
ing  public.  After  many  years  of  lonely 
struggle  for  the  principle  of  honesty  in 
advertising,  it  is  rather  a  refreshing  ex¬ 
perience  to  find  oneself  in  the  midst  of 
such  enthusiastic  and  commendable  ac¬ 
tivity.  May  the  good  work  go  on. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  about  the  B.  & 
B.  Fibre  Corporation.  55  Eddy  Street, 
Providence,  R.  I.?  Their  agent  has  been 
here  asking  farmers  to  raise  a  new  kind 
of  grain.  It  resembles  corn.  This  com¬ 
pany  furnishes  the  seed  free  and  prom¬ 
ises*  to  pay  the  farmers  $20  per  ton  when 
ready  to  harvest.  All  the  farmer  needs 
to  do  is  to  buy  10  shares  of  stock  in  the 
company  for  $1  per  share  just  to  show 
his  good  faith.  What  do  you  think? 

Massachusetts.  B.  L.  M. 

A  palpable  fake  of  course !  We  never 
heard  of  the  new  plant,  but  we  daresay 
it  is  equal  to  Burbank’s  creations  and 
propagated  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
separate  the  unsuspecting  from  a  ten- 
dollar  bill. 

Enclosed  find  some  literature  relative 
to  Lin  wood  Haines,  Limited,  of  Camden, 
N.  J.  What  do  you  think  of  this  propo¬ 
sition?  H.  v.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

The  literature  is  a  series  of  form  let¬ 
ters  soliciting  subscriptions  to  the  stock 
of  the  above-named  company,  a  mail  or¬ 
der  concern.  The  first  letter  states  that 
this  subscriber’s  name  was  furnished  by 
Mr.  R.  Lewis  Shivers,  secretary  Farmers’ 
Reliance  Insurance  Co.  “There’s  Mil¬ 
lions  in  the  Haines  System”  is  one  of 
the  characteristic  expressions  of  the  let¬ 
ters;  but  not  a  word  or  figure  as  to  the 
actual  assets  of  the  concern,  or  the  volume 
of  business  done.  This  proposition  has 
all  the  earmarks  of  the  promoter’s  stock 
selling  scheme  rather  than  a  legitimate 
mail  order  enterprise,  and  we  feel  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  advise  our  old  sub¬ 
scribers  to  make  some  better  use  of  their 
hard-earned  savings. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  there  is  any 
way  by  which  you  can  obtain  my  money 
as  quickly  as  possible  on  stock  I  hold  in 
the  International  Educational  Publishing 
Company  of  Scranton.  Pa.,  as  I  need  it. 
Kindly  read  the  enclosed  letter  which 
they  sent  me.  I  hold  several  shares  of 
this  stock  and  it  seems  they  are  trying 
to  hold  me  off.  w.  H.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  letter  referred  to  by  the  subscriber 
is  from  the  International  Textbook  Co. 
of  Scranton,  Pa.,  saying  they  are  not  in 
position  to  sell  the  stock,  but  allege  that 
the  blue  sky  laws  which  have  been  en¬ 
acted  in  the  different  States  have  inter¬ 
fered  with  their  plans  for  arranging  to 
put  this  stock  on  sale  with  their  selling 
organization.  We  have  written  the  In¬ 
ternational  Textbook  Co.  on  the  subscrib¬ 
er’s  behalf,  but  our  appeal  has  secured 
the  subscriber  no  better  consideration. 
There  is  no  regular  market  for  this  or 
the  other  stock  speculations  engineered 
by  the  Scranton  promoters  that  we  have 
been  able  to  discover,  and  we  see  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  subscriber  realizing  on  his 
holdings  except  through  some  stockbro¬ 
kers  at  a  fraction  of  the  price  he  paid  for 
it.  This  subscriber’s  experience  suggests 
the  wisdom  of  investigating  in  advance 
the  salability  of  a  security  before  putting 
money  into  it,  or  of  leaving  stock  specu¬ 
lations  alone  altogether.  j.  J.  D. 


place  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of 
the  disease.  It  has  also  been  proven 
by  good  authority,  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  that  tu¬ 
berculosis  can  be  transmitted  from  man 
to  animals,  contrary  to  the  statements 
made  in  the  farm  paper  that  there  are 
two  distinct  types  of  tuberculosis,  one 
being  confined  to  man  and  the  other  to 
domestic  animals.  As  to  the  statement 
regarding  the  failure  of  the  tuberculin 
test,  statistics  show  that  the  tuberculin 
test  fails  to  react  in  one  out  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  cases.  I  find  that  cattle  which 
open  sheds,  „clean  water  and  sun- 
do  not  have  this 
warm  barns  there 
tacked  on  a  few 
ventilation  and 
animals  are  a 


have 
light 
tight 
cloth 
or  other 
Healthy 


FACTS  ABOUT  TUBERCULOSIS. 

I  notice  that  one  of  the  prominent  farm 
papers  in  New  England  has  quite  an 
article  on  tuberculosis,  defending  this 
dreaded  disease  with  the  statements  that 
there  is  little  danger  from  the  use  of 
milk  from  diseased  animals ;  that  the 
tuberculin  test  is  not  correct  and  does 
great  damage  to  cows.  This  article  is 
liable  to  do  great  harm  from  the  in¬ 
creased  resistance  of  the  enforcement  of 
sanitary  measures  regarding  meat  and 
milk  of  tuberculous  animals.  Such  a 
statement  is  wrong  because  aside  from 
all  of  the  possibility  of  diseased  meat  or 
milk  transmitting  tuberculosis  to  man, 
these  products  are  absolutely  unsanitary 
for  human  consumption,  on  account  of 
the  chemical  change  which  has  taken 


disease,  and  in 
should  be  cotton 
of  the  windows 
lots  of  sunlight, 
whole  lot  better 
than  a  few  extra  quarts  of  milk  that  a 
warm  barn  would  produce.  As  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  no  ax  to  grind,  I  would  like  its 
opinion  on  this  subject,  and  if  there  are 
any  good  reasons  why  diseased  animals 
should  not  be  killed,  why  animals  should 
not  be  tested  and  why  diseased  products 
should  be  used  for  human  consumption, 

I  want  to  know  these  reasons. 

Connecticut.  iierbert  a.  gellette. 

In  the  light  of  the  knowledge  that  we 
now  have  concerning  the  nature  and 
cause  of  tuberculosis,  we  can  only  con¬ 
clude  that  the  bovine  disease  is  trans¬ 
missible  to  man.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  this  conclusion  is  disputed  by  some 
honest  observers,  and  that  it  is  entirely 
within  the  range  of  possibility  that  it 
may  sometime  be  disproven.  However 
that  may  be,  we  cannot  be  guided  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  future,  and  the  weight 
of  evidence  to-day  is  on  the  side  of 
those  who  consider  that  infected  food 
products  cause  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases  of  human  tuberculosis.  It  was 
formerly  thought  that  the  inhalation  of 
dried  particles  of  sputum  expectorated 
by  consumptives  was  the  chief  cause  of 
consumption,  but  it  is  now  believed  that 
this  is  a  comparatively  uncommon  source 
of  infection  and  that  the  majority  of 
cases  of  tuberculosis,  particularly  in 
children,  are  due  to  the  ingestion  of  milk 
and  other  goods  containing  tubercle 
bacilli.  In  order  that  such  infection  may 
be  brought  about  it  is  necessary  that 
these  bacilli  should  be  able  to  pass 
through  the  walls  of  the  intestines  and 
be  carried  by  the  circulating  fluids  to  the 
various  portions  of  the  body.  It  now 
seems  to  be  proven  that  they  are  thus 
carried  and  that  by  their  lodgement  in 
lungs,  bones,  joints  and  other  organs 
they  cause  tuberculosis  of  these  parts. 

It  is'  true  that  tubercle  bacilli  found 
in  cattle  differ  somewhat  from  those  of 
human  origin,  but  this  difference  is  ap¬ 
parently  one  of  structure  only,  and  the 
existence  of  intermediate  types  leads  to 
the  belief  that  these  germs  change  their 
form  slightly  in  different  animals,  in  fact, 
this  change  may  be  artificially  produced 
by  transferring  them  from  one  animal  to 
another. 

No  test  has  yet  been  devised  that  will 
detect  the  existence  of  tuberculosis  with 
unfailing  accuracy;  the  use  of  tuberculin 
is  the  best  means  now  at  our  command 
and  is  so  nearly  accurate  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  it  may  be  considered 
entirely  so.  Its  very  delicacy  is  its 
greatest  drawback,  since  it  will  indicate 
infection  in  animals  so  little  diseased  as 
to  be  harmless;  and  many  of  them 
would  always  remain  so.  As  there  is  no 
way  of  knowing,  however,  how  fast  or 
far  slight  infection  will  spread,  it  is  best 
to  know  of  its  existence  in  any  degree. 
Some  animals  in  advanced  stages  of  tu¬ 
berculosis  fail  to  react  to  the  tuberculin 
test,  but  these  animals  are  usually  so 
obviously  .diseased  that  their  condition 
may,  be*  detected  by  other  means.  The 
great  problem  which  faces  the  State  in 
its  effort's  to  stamp  out  tuberculosis 
from  the  dairy  herds  is  not  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  the  disease  where  that  exists, 
but  the  devising  of  some  practicable  and 
equitable  means  of  reimbursing  owners 
for  the  destruction  of  tuberculous  cattle 
when  that  measure  is  undertaken  in  the 
interests  of  public  health.  M.  B.  D. 


Moes  Rat  Destroyer 


REMOVE  COVER 
TO  BAIT 


Patent  Pending 
Get  rid  of  the  rats  in 
your  buildings  and 
poultry  yard  without 
endangering  the  lives 
of  your  domestic  animals 
ana  fowls.  They  cannot 
reach  the  poison  but  the  rats 
Any  poison  can  bo 


NONE  BUT 
ROOENTS  CAN  REACH 
POISON 


used  but  we  recommend  one  that  kills  them  without  odor  and  give 
one  package  free  with  each  destroyer.  Price  $1.00.  If  notat  your 
dealers,  sent  direct  to  vnur  address,  carrying  charges  prepaid 

OTIS  &  MOSS:,  mo  Otts  Buiding,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 


^  bargains! 

in  Fence.  150  stvles- 
13  cents  per  rod  up.  We  pay 
^  freight.  Send  for  bargain  fence 
book  and  sample  to  test— ALL  FRFF 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  COMPANY 
DEPT.  69  CLEVELAND.  OHin 


\  :  THE  k— 

;  Anim-aijs’ 
•/.FRIEND 

Keeps  flies  and 
other  insect  pests  off 
of  animals— in  barn  or 
pasture — longer  than  any  im¬ 
itation.  Used  and  endorsed 
since  1885  by  leading  dairy¬ 
men  and  fanners. 

$1  WORTH  SAVES$20-00 

_  _  iin  milk  and  flesh  on  each 

cow  in  a  singlo season.  Heals  sores,  stops  itching  and  pre¬ 
vents  infection.  Nothing  better  for  galls.  Kills  lice  and 
mites  in  poultry  houses. 

Cp*TI\  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you.  We’ll 

OIvliU  send  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect 

200  cows,  also  our  3-tube  gravity  sprayer  without 
extra  charge.  Money  hack  if  not  satisfactory.  Name 
Express  Oftice.  Booklet  FREE.  Special  terms  to  agents. 

Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.P,  1310  N.  10th  St.,  Phila. 


FilLYour  Silo  Satisfied1* 

nnCC  Machines  aref 
IvUiJiJ  fully  guaranteed 
You  take  no  risk 


Over 

63 

Years 
Experience 
Back  of  it. 


Oldest 
and 

Lamest 
in  the  World 

We  want  to  prove  that  our  machines  area 
good  investment  before  you  give  np  yoor 
money.  We  know  they  are  so  good  that  we  do 
not  feel  It  a  risk  to  make  this  offer.  Many  new 
features  havo  been  added  which  you  should  know  about 
beforo  buying  a  machine.  Catalog  explains  all.  It  is  free. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Box  li  3  Springfield,  O. 


ECONOMY  SILO 


Our  simple  yet  perfect-fitting  doors, 
forming  air-tight  silo,  entirely  pre¬ 
vent  possibility  of  ensilage  spoiling. 
Quick,  easy  adjustment  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Free  access. 

Every  silo  easy  to  erect.  Seasoned 
white  pine  or  cypress  staves.  Refined 
iron  hoops  form  easy  ladder. 

Write  ior  free  catalogue  with  proof 
of  our  claims  from  delighted  users. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFC.  CO., 

Box  3£-J  Frederick,  Md. 


HARDER 

The“Quality” 

SILOS 


Don’t  buy  a  silo  which  only  holds  your  corn  when  you 
can  get  the  famous  "Harder  Silo”  which  preserves  it 
and  converts  it  into  rich,  succulent  ensilage  of  the 
greatest  milk-producing  value.  Better  investigate  the 
old  reliable  "Harder  Silo.”  Our  latest  patented 
feature— The  "Harder  Anchor”— holds  Silo  solid  as 
an  oak.  No  danger  from  storms.  The  kind  "Uncle 
Sam”  uses.  Catalogue  free. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  11,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


HANDY  BINDER 

i— — 

JUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Papec  Ensilage  Cutters 


Cut  silage  perfectly,  and  at  a  very  low  cost  of  operation. 
Papec  knives  cut  smoothly  and  swiftly.  They  make  a  fine, 
uniform  silage  that  is  very  palatable  and  nutritious.  *"e 
combined  throwing  and  blowing  force  that  lifts  the  silage 
is  generated  from  one  fifth  less  power  than  is  required  by 
any  other  blower  doing  the  same  work. 

Mechanical  perfection  and  high  quality  of  material  mean 
long  life,  no  loss  of  power  and  low  cost  of  operation. 

Our  new  illustrated  catalog  gives  facts  showing 
how  **  The  Wonderful  Papec  ”  will. save  time 
and  money  at  cutting  time.  Send  for  copy  today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.  Box  10  SH0RTSVILLE,  N.Y. 

20  Distributing  Points  in  the  U.  S. _ 


SILD  FILLER5 


Handsome, illustrated  booklet  giving  50 
convincing  reasons  for  buying  the 
powerful,  low  down,  underslung,  cut- 
under  oak  frame,  Appleton  Silo  Filler, 
mailed  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 


APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  427  FARGO  ST..  BATAVIA.  ILL..  U.  S.  A. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending:  June  20,  1913. 

BUTTER. 

Creamary,  best,  lb .  28  @  2SM 

Good  to  Choice  .  26  @  27 

Lower  Grades .  271  <g>  25 

State  Dairy,  best .  jjg  <3  27 

Common  to  Good .  24  @  25 

Factory . . .  22  <y»  ->4 

Packing  Stock .  20  @  22 

Elgin.  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  2.6  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  28.4,  cents. 

CHEESE, 

Whole  Milk,  best .  14  @  14a. 

Common  to  Good  .  10  @  13 

.  03  @  09 

EGGS. 

White,  choice  to  fancy . . .  24  @  24J4 

Good  to  prime .  18  @  ->-j 

Mixed  colors,  best .  22  @  "s 

Common  to  good . 7  15  w  w 

Western,  best .  21  @  22 

Checks  and  dirties .  06  @  10 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap„  choice,  .  07  @  08 

Common  to  good  .  06  <a  iwiu; 

Sun  dried  .  r-  ii'l  /»  uai5 

Raspberries .  n  @  '  is 

Huckleberries . :  1 1 1 1 1 ;  1 ! ! ! ! ! ; ;  5 ; ; ; ;  n  1  15 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl .  2  50  @475 

Newton  Pippin . ””  5W  f££ 

Ch  SuiM;ud7:.7.7.7.::;::;  !:'■  5  !  I 

Cherries,  qt .  }m  ^  5 

Blackberries,  Carolina!  qt.' .*.“**7 .  S  } ! 

Huckleberries,  Carolina,  qt.  7. .  25  «  •« 

Gooseberries  ...  f?  f  2* 

Raspberries,  red,  pint  ”77  77. .  it  ik 

Per.,, lies.  Southern,  crate . "  .7 .'  .7 .’  1  50  <t  a  Si 

Musk  melons,  Southern,  crate  .  50  @  3  m 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  100 . ”7.7.7.35  00  @t£  w 

BEANS. 

aS1MlbS . @6.15 

Pea  .  4  06  @  4  10 

Red  kidney!” .  f  ■‘*9  @8  95 

White  Kidnev  .  -  @  3  lJ6 

Yellow  Eve  y .  &  ™  @  6  85 

canfoVtiiti::::::::;;;:;;;;;;;;;;  §*$ 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices.  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay: 

Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  34 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  23 

Ordinary  grades .  18 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  33 

Tub,  choice .  28 

Apples,  table  sorts,  bbl . 77  7  00 

Potatoes,  bushei .  15 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  25 

Fowls .  15 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 

Butter,  nearby  creamery .  29 

Western  creamery  .  2» 

Eggs,  nearby  beunery .  26 

Gathered  fresh .  21 

Apples,  dessert  varieties,  bbl .  6  00 

Common  kinds  .  3  50 

Potatoes.  2  bu.  bag . 1  00 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls .  20 

Roasters .  20 

Hay— No.  1 . ....21  00 

No.  2 .  lyoo 

„  No.  3 . '.".....14  00 

Straw— Rye . 27  00 

Millfeed — Bran,  ton . 21  uO 

Middlings . 23  5u 

Mixed  Feed . •>•>  uo 

Gluten . 25  00  _ 

Live  Stock— Milch  Cows . 50  00  @  sO  00 

Beef  Cows,  100  lbs  .  4  25  @  5  58 

Bulls.  100  lbs .  5  00  @  7  00 

Culves,  100  lbs .  6  50  @850 

Hogs,  100  lbs .  80U  @8  75 
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@  21^ 
@  S00 
@  5  OO 
@  1  15 
@  21 
@  22 
@22  00 
@20  00 
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@22  50 
@26  00 
@26  00 
@26  00 


BUSINESS  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

A  national  farm  loan  bill  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  House  by  Congressman 
Doolittle,  of  Kansas.  It  provides  for 
loaning  money  on  agricultural  lands  as 
security,  not  iu  excess  of  00  per  cent  of 
their  value.  Interest  is  to  be  three  per 
cent  and  ioans  to  run  50  years.  Other  in¬ 
terest  rates  may  be  agreed  upon,  and.  if 
five  per  cent  is  paid,  the  government  will 
cancel  the  mortgage,  without  further  pay¬ 
ment  of  principal,  at  the  end  of  50  years. 

During  May  imports  of  merchandise 
at  New  York  amounted  to  $72,900,225; 
exports,  $79,803,347. 

Net  earnings  of  454  railroads  iu  April 
were  $60,122,205,  an  increase  of  $2,039,- 
809.  Total  gross  earnings  for  the  month 
were  $245,170,143. 

Dividends  and  interest  paid  to  inves¬ 
tors  July  1  will  amount  to  about  $203,- 
500,000,  a  $10,000,000  increase  over  last 
■\VaJ\ ,  NTow  York  City  alone  will  pay 
$4.oQ0,000  interest  on  its  borrowings. 
Payments  by  railroads  will  be  $131,000,- 
000.  and  industrials  $100,000,000. 

Ellis  Island,  New  York,  received  38.656 
immigrants  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
J  une. 

Parcel  post  revenue  during  the  first 
three  ^  months  of  operation  amounted  to 
$1,076,517.  There  were  150.000.000 
packages  handled.  Chicago  led  all  cities 
in  amount  of  business  done. 

Great  Britain’s  industrial  trade  for 
1912  amounted  to  $782,500,000.  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $170,000,000  over  four  years 
previous.  Iron  and  cotton  manufactures 
show  the  greatest  increase. 

The  government  has  invited  bids  for 
supplying  400,000  yards  of  shirting  and 


30.000  standard  navy  blankets,  to  weigh 
3%  pounds  each.  Last  year  the  flannel 
contract  was  let  at  $1  per  yard. 

In  1912  nearly  2,000.000  cords  of 
wood  were  cut  for  paper  pulp  in  Canada; 
53  per  cent  was  shipped  to  the  United 
States. 

Weather  in  the  Spring  wheat  region 
has  been  dry  and  windy.  The  cotton  belt 
is  cool  and  dry.  Texas  has  had  showers 
and  cloudy  weather.  Rains  have  fallen 
in  the  Southeast,  but  the  North  Atlantic 
sections  continue  very  dry,  with  scorch¬ 
ing  sun.  Conditions  in  the  North  Pacific 
States  and  Rocky  Mountain  regions  are 
favorable. 

The  strawberry  crop  of  Tangipahoa 
parish.  Southern  Louisiana,  brought  $2,- 
125,000  this  year.  There  were  1,937  cars 
shipped  from  that  section. 

Live  cattle  sold  at  $9.20  per  100  in 
Chicago  June  16.  Receipts  were  7,000 
head  less  than  the  average. 

It  is  now  contrary  to  law  to  sell  cold 
storage  poultry  in  New  York  as  fresh 
killed.  The  first  fine  for  violation.  $250, 
was  paid  June  18  by  Louis  Funcke. 
Stored  poultry  is  frozen  solid,  but  those 
who  know  how  can  thaw  and  fix  it  up 
so  that  from  the  appearance  no  one  but 
an  expert  could  tell  it  from  fresh  killed. 

All  meats  and  meat  products  have  now 
been  placed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
food  and  drugs  act,  giving  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  entire  control  over  all 
meats  in  interstate  commerce.  Anything 
unwholesome  or  misbranded  can  be  con¬ 
fiscated. 

Kaffir  corn  is  being  planted  largely  in 
Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas.  The  Kaf¬ 
fir  corn  is  used  as  forage  and  the  grain 
fed  to  live  stock.  The  peanut  industry  in 
the  Middle  West  is  comparatively  new, 
having  been  taken  up  because  of  crop 
shortage  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 

Long  Island  has  made  a  50-gallon  ship¬ 
ment  of  oysters  to  South  Africa.  They 
were  put  in  one-gallon  cans  and  will  be 
kept  frozen  solid  during  their  two  months’ 
trip. 

The  potato  market  has  been  in  much 
worse  condition  than  last  week.  At  New 
York  old  stock  wholesaled  at  35  to  45 
cents  per  bushed,  and  new  of  medium 
grade  but  little  higher.  Markets  in  the 
Northwest  are  loaded  with  potatoes  on 
which  speculators  have  lost  heavily.  In 
Kansas  City  potatoes  are  selling  from 
the  car  at  10  cents  per  bushel. 

Dealers  in  nuts  report  a  growing  de¬ 
mand  and  scarcity  of  supplies,  causing 
much  higher  prices.  Pecans  that  form¬ 
erly  sold  in  car  lots  at  point  of  produc¬ 
tion  for  two  to  four  cents  per  pound,  now 
bring  12  to  14  cents.  Chestnut  and  hick¬ 


ory  in  many  parts  of  the  East  have  been 
killed  by  fungus  or  insect  pests,  the  sup¬ 
plies  now  coming  from  the  Middles  West. 

The  grape  crop  of  Western  New  York 
is  not  expected  to  be  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  normal.  The  cold  weather  in 
May  seriously  affected  the  vitality  of  the 
vines,  so  that  many  buds  will  not  mature. 

The  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  fair,  at 
Chatham,  has  been  one  of  the  best  in  the 
State.  This  year  a  new  plan  will  be 
tried,  three  local  evening  celebrations  be¬ 
ing  scheduled.  The  first  event,  Septem¬ 
ber  2,  will  be  a  parade,  fireworks  and 
band  concert.  September.  3,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Martin  H.  Glynn  will  deliver 
an  address  and  and  there  will  be  singing 
of  patriotic  songs  by  a  local  choral  club. 
On  the  next  evening  there  will  be  given 
a  historical  pageant  depicting  events  in 
Columbia  County  history  and  participat¬ 
ed  in  and  directed  by  purely  local  talent. 
This  is  being  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  women  of  the  village. 

Wheat,  $1;  rye.  60;  oats,  36;  corn, 
78  per  hundred.  For  butter  fat  delivered 
at  creamery  one  cent  above  Elgin.  Eggs, 
18 ;  cows  from  $60  to  $100 ;  veal  calves, 
seven  ;  hogs,  six  to  eight ;  fat  cattle,  six 
to  eight  and  scarce.  Wheat  looks  good, 
oats  fair.  Nights  too  cold  for  corn. 
Light  frost  J  une  9.  Most  farmers  plow¬ 
ing  corn.  _  There  will  be  a  good  acreage 
of  hay  this  season.  Pasture  good.  We 
pay  $1.50  for  middlings  and  bran,  $1.40 
distillers’  dried  grains.  j.  g.  f. 

Anna.  O. 

WANTED 

BERRIES,  FANCY  EGGS,  HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.  GS££N 
PEAS  AND  ALL  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Top  Prices  for  Choice  Goods 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO .,  100  Murray  St,  New  Ywk 

If  You  Want  t0  cet  111 6  most  money  out  of  your 
II  I OU  want  DRESSED  AND  LIVE  POUL¬ 
TRY  CALVES,  PIGS.  BUTTER  AND  EGGS, 
SHI  I’  TO  rs.  One  of  GREATER  NEW  YORK’S 
LARGEST  WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS 
CONKON  BROS.  CO.. 

131st  St.  and  12th  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  both 
with  and  without  farm  experience,  who  wish  to 
work  on  farms.  If  yon  need  a  good,  steady,  sober 
man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  phil¬ 
anthropic  organization  and  we  make  no  charge  to 
employer  or  employee.  Our  object  is  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  farmiug  among  Jews. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Ave.,  /V.  V.  City 


Send  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  or  Ten  Ten- 
Week  Trial  Subscriptions  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

And  Secure  as  a  Reward  This  Set  of  Scientific 
and  Perfect  Cake-Making  Articles  Consisting  of 

Two  (2)  Square  Layer  Moulds  The  Van  Deusen  Measuring  Cup 


Size  7J,£x7H  inches;  1J4  inches  deeD,  for  baking 
layer-cakes,  sheet-cakes,  short-cakes,  ginger 


bread,  corn  bread,  etc.,  is  a  great  favorite  with 
many  who  prefer  to  serve  cut  cake,  as  it 
enables  them  to  cut  square,  diamond  or 
uniform  shaped  slices  as  desired. 

One  Medium  Round  Loaf  Mould 

Medium  size,  diameter  8}-a  inches;  3hi  inches 
deep.  This  is  an  old  established  style  and  is 


is  an  absolutely  correct  measure,  which  is  a 
very  indespensabie  feature,asit  is  as  important 
to  have  a  correct  measure  as  it  is  to  have  a 

correct  pair  of 
scales.  Thiscuphas 
one  side  marked  in 
thirds  and  the  other 
side  marked  iu 
fourths,  thereby  en¬ 
abling  the  user  to 
get  any  part  of  a 
cupful  desired.  It 
has  slanting  sides 
which  prevent 
liquids  running 
down  the  outside  as 
when  using  a  cup  with 
It  is  made  of  a  high 


preferred  by  a  great  many  cake-makers  who  do 
not  care  to  change  from  the  style  they  have 
been  using. 

1  iie  moulds  are  made  of  a  high-grade  of 
charcoal  tin  and  are  the  most  practical  and 
durable  cake  moulds  on  the  market. 

The  Van  Deusen  Egg  Whip 

is  especially  designed  for  whipping  the  whites 
of  eggs,  and  is  the  most  thorough  and  expedi¬ 
tious  whip  ever  produced.  It  is  stamped  from 


a  solid  piece  of  tin  plate,  and  has  a  degree  of 
strength  and  stability  not  found  in  any  other 
whip.  I  he  groove  feature  adds  fifty  per  cent 
to  its  effectiveness  and  much  more  to  its  dura¬ 
bility.  For  cleanliness  and  convenience  it  is 
unequaled. 


frequently  happens 

perpendicular  sides.  _ _  _ _  _ _ 

grade  of  charcoal  tin  and  for  quality,  accuracy, 
convenience  and  appearance  is  unequaled. 

A  Pamphlet  of  24  pages  containing  Superior 
Scientific  Cake  Rules,  a  number  of  delicious 
tried  and  proven  cake  recipes,  and  instruc¬ 
tions  iu  the  use  of  the  moulds  go  with  each  set. 

THE  VAN  DEUSEN  CAKE  MOULDS  are  scientific¬ 
ally  constructed  so  as  to  discard  grease,  papier, 
and  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  flour,  and  insure  a 
light  delicate  cake  with  no  greasy  crust.  They 
are  simple  and  easy  to  operate,  having  open¬ 
ings  at  the  sides  covered  with  slides  through 
which  a  knife  is  inserted  and  the  cake  loosened 
from  the  mould  when  it  is  removed. 

The  Old  IV  ay  was  to  grease  or  paper  the  tin 
to  keep  the  cake  from  sticking  (because,  there 
being  no  wav  to  loosen  the  cake  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  old  style  tins,  the  cake  would  break 
in  getting  it  out  if  it  stuck),  then  add  flour 
until  the  cake  would  not  settle,  being  stiff 
enough  to  stand  alone — like  bread.  Few  real¬ 
ized  the  fact  that  they  were  using  too  much 
flour,  because  they  only  used  the  amount  the 
recipe  called  for.  But  new  developments  show 
that  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  flour  used,  in  the 
Lout  (,’akes,  was  used  only  for  the  purpose  of 
making  them  stiff  enough  to  bear  their  own 
weight. 

The  New  Scientific  Way  is  to  discard  the 
grease,  the  paper,  and  at  least  one-fifth  of  the 
Hour,  make  a  delicate  batter  and  bake  in  an 
ungreased  mould,  letting  it  stick.  The  mould 
will  support  the  cake  while  baking,  and  when 
baked,  invert  the  loaf  mould  and  let  the  cake 
hang  in  it  to  cool.  The  order  is  thus  reversed 
and  the  cake  is  stretched  and  made  lighter 
instead  of  settling  and  becoming  **  soggy " 
Everybody  knows  that  the  light  delicate 
cake  with  no  greasy  crust  is  the  more  delicious 
and  healthful,  and..  as  these  can  only  be  made 
successfully  by  using  ungreased  moulds  and 
following  the  required  rules,  all  cake-makers 
will  readily  see  bow  important  it  is  to  use  the 
Mrs.  Van  Deusen  Cake  Moulds.  Rules  and 
Recipes. 
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HUMOROUS 


Johnny,  in  his  restless  roving, 

Found  a  pot  of  liquid  glue; 

John,  the  maple  syrup  loving, 
Thought  the  glue  was  syrup,  too. 

J.  no  longer  now  is  roving — ; 

He  is  stuck  upon  the  glue. — Life. 

Mrs.  Proudman  :  “Our  Willy  got 
‘meritorious  commendation’  at  school  last 
week.”  Mrs.  O’Bull:  “Well,  well!  Ain’t 
it  awful  the  number  of  strange  dis¬ 
eases  that’s  ketched  by  school  children !” 
-Tit-Bits. 

Rastus  was  ill  and  the  physician  was 
visiting  him.  “What  yo’  t’ink  is  de 
mattah  wif  me,  doctah?”  he  asked.  “Oh, 
nothing  much,”  said  the  doctor.  “Only 
a  slight  case  of  chicken-pox.”  Rastus 
grew  nervous.  “I  ’dare,  doctah,”  he  said, 
earnestly,  “I  bain’t  been  nowhar  whar 
I  could  "ketch  dat!” — Ladies’  Home  Jour¬ 
nal. 

“And  whom  does  this  statue  repre¬ 
sent?”  asked  Mrs.  Green,  who  was  “doing” 
the  museum  under  the  guidance  of  her 
more  sophisticated  friend,  '  Mrs.  Brown. 
“That  is  Psyche,”  replied  Mrs.  Brown, 
“executed,  1  believe,  in  terra-cotta.”  “O, 
the  poor  thing!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Green. 
“How  barbarous  they  are  in  those  South 
American  countries  !” — The  Lutheran. 

Two  farmers  met  in  a  Western  town 
a  day  or  two  after  a  cyclone  had  visited 
that  particular  neighborhood.  “She  shook 
things  up  pretty  bad  out  at  my  place,” 
said  one,  stroking  his  whiskers  medi¬ 
tatively.  “By  the  way,  Hi,”  he  added, 
“that  new  barn  o’  yourn  get  hurt  any?” 
“Wal,”  drawled  the  other,  “I  dunno.  I 
hain’t  found  it  yet.” — Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion. 

A  man  nearly  80  years  old  walked  10 
miles  from  his  home  to  an  adjoining 
town.  When  he  reached  his  destination 
ho  was  greeted  with  some  astonishment 
by  an  acquaintance.  “You  walked  all  the 
way,”  the  later  exclaimed.  “IIow  did  you 
get  along?”  “Oh,  first  rate,”  the  old 
man  replied  genially.  “That  is,  I  did 
till  I  came  to  that  sign  out  there  ‘Slow 
down  to  15  miles  an  hour.’  That  kept 
me  back  some.” — Youth’s  Companion. 

“I’M  afraid  the  fowls  are  a  bit  tough,” 
explained  the  host,  ^ind  his  guest,  after 
a  “catch-as-catch-eau”  with  the  liver 
wing,  admitted  that  they  were  hardy. 
“Your  cook  didn’t  put  a  rock  in  with 
them,”  he  added.  “We  always  do  it.” 
I Iis  host  curiously  asked  the  reason  for 
the  rock.  “You  boil  both  together,”  ex¬ 
plained  the  guest,”  until  you  find  that  you 
can  stick  a  fork  through  the  rock.  Then 
the  fowls  are  just  about  right.” — Mel¬ 
bourne  Australasian. 

Tiie  old  farmer  and  his  wife  lived 
near  the  village  church.  One  warm  Sun¬ 
day  evening,  while  they  sat  dozing  on 
the  porch,  a  cricket  set  up  a  loud  chirp¬ 
ing.  “I  just  love  that  chirpin’  noise,” 
said  the  old  man,  drowsily,  and  before 
the  cricket  had  stopped  he  was  fast 
asleep.  Soon  after  the  church  choir 
broke  into  a  beautiful  chant.  “Just  lis¬ 
ten  to  that !”  exclaimed  his  wife.  “Ain’t 
it  beautiful?”  “Yes,”  remarked  the  old 
farmer,  sleepily.  “They  do  it  with  their 
hind  legs.” — P.  F.  P. 

“I  tell  ye,”  said  the  grizzled  old  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  farm,  with  a  broad  grin  on 
his  face,  “these  here  lectures  they  give 
before  them  sassiety  people  up  to  town 
on  the  subject  o’  farmin’  is  mighty  fine. 
My  darter  Mandy  attended  a  dozen  of 
’em  up  to  New  York  while  she  was  vis¬ 
itin’  thar  last  Winter,  and,  by  gorry, 
what  she  don’t  know  about  manicurin’ 
a  cow’s  hoofs,  raisin’  water  lilies  an’ 
graftin’  roses  on  cabbidges  so’s  ye  kin 
cook  the  cabbidges  in  a  small  city  fiat 
without  attractin’  the  attention  o’  the 
Board  of  Health,  hain’t  wuth  listenin’ 
to.” — Harper’s  Weekly. 

An  old  woman  walked  into  a  bank  in 
Inverness,  threw  down  her  deposit  book, 
and  said  she  wished  to  draw  all  her 
money.  Having  got  it,  she  retired  to  a 
corner  of  the  room  and  counted  it.  She 
then  marched  up  to  the  teller  and  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “Aye,  that’ll  doe,  ma  man ; 
jist  pit  it  back  again.  I  only  wanted 
to  see  if  it  was  a’  rieht.” — Dundee  News. 

“Now,  children,”  said  the  teacher, 
“who  can  tell  me  what  the  word  ‘odor¬ 
less’  means?”  Willie  Jones  was  cure  he 
knew.  “Well  Willie,  what  does  it  mean?” 
“Odorless  means  without  scent,”  he 
piped.  “Right.  Now,  who  can  give  a 
sentence  using  the  word  correctly?”  con¬ 
tinued  the  teacher.  “You  may  answer, 
Jimmy.”  “Please,  ma’am,  when  you  are 
odorless  you  cannot  ride  in  the  trolley 
cars.” — Youth’s  Companion. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 


Paint 


By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  Vou  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  exponso  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  IngersoH,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Do  You  Want  to  Save 

$25.00  TO  $40.00 

On  Your  New  Buggy 


Phelps  says  he’ll  save  you  $25  to  $40  on  a  genuine 
Split  Hickory.  Is  it  worth  a  postal  to  find  out? 
Is  it  worth  a  postal  to  see  the  140  styles  of  vehi¬ 
cles  and  complete  line  of  harness  all  shown  in 
Phelps’  new  book.  Is  it  worth  a  postal  to  learn 
the  reasons  ?c//>’o167,000  other  people  bought 

SPLIT  HICKORY 

vehicles?  Phelps  sells  direct  from  his  own  factory— on 
30  days’  Free  Road  'Pest— 2  years  guarantee.  You 
keep  all  the  middle  profits— you  take  no  risk— every^ 
thing  is  clearly  photographed  and  accurately  de 
scribed  and  all  guaranteed.  Why  not  get 
Phelps’book  soyou  can  compare  with  others. 

Phelps  pays  postage  if  you  write  him  a  let¬ 
ter  or  postal.  Just  say  “Send  Book.” 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres.,  The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 

Station  290  Columbus,  Ohio 


EASY  TO  BUY 


Capacities  as  low  as 
400  bushels  daily 


OWN  THIS  SMALL  THRESHER 


It’s  cheaper  for  you  to  thresh  with  your  own  machine  if  you  raise  a  limited  amount  of  train.  We 
bare  figures  to  prove  it.  This  money  saving,  little  thresher  was  built  to  supply  such  need.  Wc  make  all 
sizes  to  suit.  Capacities  from  400  to  1200  Bushels  daily. 

THRESHERS 

have  no  real  competitors.  Gray  Machines  stand  in  a  class  all 
bv  themselves.  Famous  now  after  70  years  of  manufacture 
they  have  f  ul  filled  all  out  claims  for  durability.  liehtncsslideal 
for  hilly  districts),  strength,  easy  running  with  medium  pow- 
C.rav  Threshers  er.  correct  capacity  rating  and  reasonable  price.  If  you  raise 

Grav  Horse  Powers  Stain  send  for  our  new  191 J  Catalog  full  of  pictures  and 

Gray  Saw  Machines^^rayEiisilage  Cutlers  A-W.  GRAY’S  SONS 

Gray  Gasoline  Engines  14  South  Street,  Middletown  Springs,  Vermont 


TK 


These  Plans  Free 
To  Any  Farmer 

They  tell  you  exactly  how  to  build  your  cement  porch, 
watering  trough  or  sidewalk.  The  plans  and  direc¬ 
tions  are  complete;  the  instructions  simple  and  clear. 
Any  farmer  can  easily  do  the  concrete  work  described 
with  the  help  of  these  plans. 

We  will  send  any  or  ail  of  them  to  you  free. 

Just  send  your  name  and  address  to  our 
nearest  office,  telling  which  plans  you  want. 

PLAN  1 — Cement  Sidewalks.  FLAN 2 — Cement  Troughs 
PLAN  3 — Cement  Porch  and  Steps. 

Universal  Portland  Cement  Co. 

CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  MINNEAPOLIS 

72  West  Adams  Street  Frick  Building  Security  Bank  Building 

Plants  at  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh  Annual  Output  12,000,000  Barrels 


"\ 


HERE  COMES 
OPPORTUNITY 

It  may  have  passed  you  up  before 
or  perhaps  you  overlooked  it — but 
anyway  it’s  headed  toward  you  now 
with  a  money  making  proposition. 

It  wants  to  start  you  in  the  ditch¬ 
ing  business— doing  contract  ditching 
with  the 

BUCKEYE 

TRACTION 

DITCHER  ? 

With  this  machine  you  can  dig 
ditches  far  superior  to  those  cut  by 
hand  labor.  And  yon  can  do  the 
work  in  less  than  half  the  time. 

100  to  150  rods  is  an  average  day’s 
work  for  the  Buckeye.  This  means 
a  profit  of  from  $15  to  $18  a  day 
for  you. 

It’s  easy  to  find  work — the  farm¬ 
ers  all  about  you  need  ditches  and 
they’ll  keep  you  busy  9  to  10  months 
in  the  year. 

But  these  are  only  the  details.  Cata¬ 
log  3  contains  all  the  information  you 
want.  Write  for  it  today.  It's  FREE. 

THE  BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER  CO., 

FINDLAY,  OHIO 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING  I 

WATER  WELLS! 


Our  Free  Drillers’ Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills  | 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Kasy 
terms.  These  machines  | 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertif 
reply  and  a  “  square  deal.”  S 


isers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y. 


Save50  300 


I  absolutely  guarantee  to  save  you  $50  to 
$300  on  any  Galloway  gasoline  engine.  Made  in 
sizes  from  1  3-4  h.  p.  to  16  h.  p.  My  famous  6  h.p.  engine 
— without  an  equal  on  the  market — sells  for  $99.50  for 
the  next  60  days  only!  Buy  now!  Samo  size  costa 
$326  to  $300  through  your  dealer.  Think  of  it!  OverSO.OOO 
Galloway  engines  in  ubo  today.  AM  sold  on  same,  liborsl,  free  90 
l>ay  Trial  Oifor  1  make  you--ond  all  giving  satisfaction.  Isn't  teal 
proof  enough?  m  „ 

Get  My  Catalog  and  Low  Direct  Prices 

Write  mo  before  you  buy  any  4%3^^sW 

other  stylo  or  make.  Get  my  cata-  iwnrrWSL  .vJvr 
log  and  low,  direct  price  on  the 
famous  Galloway  lino  of  frost¬ 
proof,  water  cooled  engines.  Free . 

Service  Department  ut  your  dis-* 
pn6al.  My  spocial  1913  offer  will  h«lp  f 
you  got  on  oneino  partly  or  wholly  with-' 
outoosttoyou.  Wrlto  today.  Do  it  now. 

WILLIAM  CALLOWAY  COMPANY," 

Gullovray  Station*  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Tested,  Proved  Reliable 

by  forty-four  years’  use  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  men  earn  big  incomes 
with  some  one  of  our  55> 
Myles  and  sizes.  They  use 
any  power.  Made  for 
drilling  earth,  rock  and  for 
mineral  prospecting.  Large 
catalog  No.  120  FREE. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

General  Office  and  Workt: 
AURORA,  ILL* 

Chicago  Office:  First  National 
Bank  Building 


Run  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate, 
any  cheap  fuel  oil.  Cost  less  to  run — 
develop  more  power.  Patent  throttle 
gives  three  engines  in  one.  Many  other  I 
exclusive  features  —  guaranteed  10 
years — we  pay  freight — 30  days’  free 
trial.  Send  for  catalogue  to  flay 

UU»  Cnglns  Co., 5  Mullot  It,  Botroltj  Ml  alb 


u 


$32  BuysThis  I V2  H.P  Enginer 


Puns  for  lc  an  hour.  Uses  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  , 
Will  drivo  any  machine  not  requiring  more  than  2  II.  * • 

THE  AMERICAN  JUNIOR 

Cornea  complete,  ready  to  run.  Mount¬ 
ed  on  skids.  Lasily  carried  alxmt. 

Simple, strong, durable.  Guaran¬ 
teed  for  life.  Scud  for  circular. 

AMERICAN  ENGINE  CO., 


Anr.KlUAN  Kfluinr.  tu.,  ^ 
*H0  Heston  8L,  Detroit,  Mich. 


GROUND  LIMESTONE  AND  WEEDS. 

Successful  jersey  Orchard  Practice. 

Since  we  printed  the  picture  showing  the  motor 
1  rucks  at  work  in  the  orchard  of  A.  T.  Repp,  of 
(doucester  County,  New  Jersey,  we  have  had  many 
letters  asking  us  to  explain  Mr.  Repp's  peculiar 
method  of  culture.  This  has  already  been  done  sev¬ 
eral  times,  hut  new  readers  have  failed  to  see  the 
articles.  There  is  really  little  to  tell,  as  nothing 
<  ould  he  simpler  than  Mr.  Repp's  plan  of  culture. 

he  soil  is  light,  inclining  to  sand,  and  responds 
quickly  to  culture  and  feeding.  For  a  good  many 
years  the  plan  was  to  plow  early  in  the  Spring  with 
shallow  furrows,  and  use  heavy  dressings  of  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  containing  such  chemicals  as  dried  1  loud. 


July,  and  sowing  a  cover  crop  among  the  trees. 
1  sually  in  the  latitude  of  Southern  Jersey  Crimson 
clover  will  do  well,  or  Ilairy  vetch,  or  some  other 
crop  which  will  add  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  Yfter 
some  trial  and  study  Mr.  Repp  discarded  these  ap¬ 
proved  clover  crops  and  decided  simply  to  let  the 
ground  alone  to  cover  itself  in  what  may  be  called 
the  natural  way.  This  means  that  an  immense 
growth  of  weeds  will  follow  as  soon  as  cultivation 
stops,  and  absolutely  cover  the  ground.  IIow  well 
this  succeeds  may  he  seen  in  the  picture.  Fig.  2N4, 
which  gives  a  view  of  the  Repp  orchards  during  late 
August  or  early  September.  One  would  think  to 
look  at  the  weed  crop  in  this  picture  that  here  was 
a  most  slovenly  way  to  handle  an  orchard.  Here  are 
ragweeds  and  similar  others  reaching  to  a  man’s 


in  Spring.  It  is  also  true  that  they  add  little  or  no 
nitrogen  to  the  soil.  The  first  objection  is  really  an 
advantage,  for  it  is  much  easier  to  plow  under  or 
work  the  dead  remains  of  the  weeds  than  it  would 
he  to  work  under  a  living  crop  of  clover  or  rye. 
Y\  here  one  has  a  living  crop  growing  it  is  something 
of  human  nature  to  delay  until  that  crop  has  made 
fair  size,  and  this  often  puts  plowing  and  working 
behindhand. 

As  for  the  adding  of  nitrogen  to  this  soil,  Mr. 
Repp  figures  that  he  does  not  now  need  excessive . 
quantities  of  that  element.  When  you  come  to  think 
of  it  there  is  nothing  taken  out  of  such  a  soil  ex¬ 
cept  the  fruit.  Fruit  is  mostly  water  anyway,  and 
carries  but  little  plant  food.  Trimmings  from  the 
trees  are  burned,  and  the  ashes  are  returned,  so 
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1>one,  a«d  phosphate  and  potash.  The  theory  was 
!|i  get  this  heavy  dressing  of  fertilizer  in  early,  and 
'h'-n  give  the  most  thorough  culture  up  to  the  latter 
l’art  <,f  J»i'e  or  the  middle  of  July.  With  such  eul- 
lllu‘  i1-ees  were  driven  into  a  quick,  active  growth, 
power  to  set  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  and 
1  us^  i'loiig  to  reasonable  size.  Mr.  Repp  grows  a 
K1'(’at  “any  pears,  and  it  was  found  that  when  this 
■  mi'  was  kept  up  too  late  in  the  season  the  trees 
\  i  u.  very  subject  to  blight  and  other  diseases, 

'  ''h  are  likely  to  affect  wood  that  is  too  soft  or 
'  1  i't'n  into  active  growth  late  in  the  season.  Some- 
1'|i|1"'  s!l0Uld  he  done  therefore  to  stop  this  active 
'"\\ih  and  give  the  trees  opportunity  to  harden  the 

'vo«»d,  perfect  their  crop  and  fit  themselves  for 
”  inter. 

people  who  follow  scientitic  methods  accom- 
1  'di  this  result  by  stopping  cultivation  early  in 


head  or  shoulders,  just  the  very  thing  which  the 
experts  have  told  us  indicated  a  poor  farmer.  Yet 
Mr.  Repp  is  one  of  the  best  farmers  to  be  found 
anywhere,  and  these  weeds  are  permitted  to  grow 
for  a  definite  purpose.  They  make  their  tremendous 
growth  just  at  the  time  that  the  trees  are  to  be 
haltered  and  stop  the  production  of  wood.  These 
big  ragweeds  and  others  put  a  bridle  on  the  trees,  or 
harness  them  with  a  check-rein  and  compel  them  to 
stop  running  away  into  wood,  but  to  turn  about  and 
perfect  a  fruit  crop,  and  then  harden  up  for  Winter. 
These  weeds  make  a  heavier  drain  upon  the  soil 
than  any  definite  crop  which  could  be  seeded  at  this 
season,  and  thus  they  accomplish  their  purpose. 
They  also  produce  a  heavier  growth  of  vegetable 
matter  during  late  Summer  and  Fall  than  any  of 
the  standard  cover  crops  would  do.  It  is  true  that 
they  die  down  during  the  Winter  and  show  no  life 


that  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  keep  up  the  fertility 
of  such  land  in  fruit  growing  after  it  has  once  been 
established.  At  any  rate  the  Repp  plan  is  a  suc¬ 
cess,  and  there  is  no  use  arguing  against  a  success 
hy  telling  a  man  what  he  ought  to  do,  or  what  science 
tells  him  would  be  better.  Year  after  year  this 
production  of  weeds  as  a  cover  crop  is  going  on, 
and  the  outcome  from  the  orchard  is  very  satis¬ 
factory.  The  auto  truck  shows  that  Mr.  Repp  is  up 
to  date  in  transportation  as  well  as  in  production. 

In  connection  with  this  system  of  caring  for  the 
soil,  Mr.  Repp  has  worked  out  further  problems  of 
plant  feeding.  He  has  become  one  of  the  greatest 
cranks  in  the  country  on  the  subject  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone.  Every  year  in  place  of  part  of  the  heavy 
dressing  of  fertilizer,  an  application  of  this  ground 
limestone  is  made,  and  the  effect  is  quickly  notice¬ 
able.  The  soil  takes  on  better  physical  condition, 
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responds  quickly  to  culture,  and  the  big  growth  of 
weeds  which  has  been  plowed  under  gives  up  its 
plant  food  rapidly.  This,  however,  is  another  story 
which  should  be  told  earlier  in  the  season.  The 
point  now  is  that  the  best  fruit  growers  agree  that 
they  should  fertilize  early,  give  thorough  culture  up 
to  the  middle  of  Summer,  start  an  a'ctive  growth  and 
then  let  the  land  produce  a  humus  crop  of  some 
sort.  Personally  we  should  prefer  to  cut  that  great 
growth  of  weeds  down  once  or  twice  through  the 
Summer,  aud  let  it  remain  as  a  mulch  on  top  of  the 
soil.  We  also  think  that  a  living  crop  plowed  into 
the  ground  in  the  Spring  is  a  sort  of  tonic  or  active 
principle  for  the  soil,  but  what  is  the  use  of  telling 
a  man  like  Mr.  Repp  how  to  improve  his  methods 
when  he  is  already  reaching  a  full  measure  of 
success? 

CONSERVATIVE  FATHER  AND  PROGRES¬ 
SIVE  SON. 

f  About  50  letters  were  received^  as  discussion  of  the 
family  problem  started  on  page  593.  Here  are  three 
of  them  covering  different  sides  of  the  question.  We 
hope  to  give  every  side  and  angle  of  this  question  a 
fair  hearing.] 

Hard  Sense  from  a  Veteran. 

I  have  read  and  re-read  the  article  on  page  593 
under  heading  “The  Conservative  Father  and  His 
Progressive  Son,”  and  as  my  sympathies  are  always 
with  the  young  man  who  is  anxious  to  do  something, 
and  as  I  am  old  enough  to  qualify  as  a  “conservative 
father,”  I  am  moved  to  “say  a  few  words  on  this 
occasion.” 

It  is  a  laudable  ambition  in  any  young  farmer 
to  desire  the  best  things  in  his  business  and  the 
largest  possible  legitimate  profits  from  his  under¬ 
takings,  and  he  is  to  be  commended  and  congratu¬ 
lated  if  he  “sees  visions  and  dreams,”  for  it  is  only 
he  whose  ambitions  color  his  “sleeping  thoughts” 
who  in  his  waking  hours  will  be  impelled  along  the 
way  of  persistent  endeavor  to  work  out  the  difficult 
problems  that  will  confront  him  at  every  stroke  of 
the  clock  marking  the  divisions  of  working  time. 
If  I  were  the  young  man  of  your  article  I  would 
stick  to  the  “conservative  father's”  farm,  provided 
that  I  could  rent  it  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  Surely 
on  so  large  a  farm  there  must  be  sufficient  available 
land  to  furnish  the  foundation  for  a  dairy.  Let  him 
cultivate  the  best  of  the  fields  and  turn  the  rest  to 
pasture;  thus  securing,  for  a  few  years  at  least, 
cheap  Summer  keeping  for  his  stock.  For  cows 
giving  milk  the  pasture  feed  can  be  supplemented  by 
a  proper  grain  ration,  while  for  growing  stock  and 
dry  cows  the  grass  will  be  all  that  is  necessary. 
Evidently,  less  capital  will  be  required  to  do  this 
than  would  be  necessary  to  buy  and  equip  a  40-acre 
farm  for  the  same  purpose,  and  hence  a  lower  inter¬ 
est  charge  to  be  met  in  the  years  of  development  of 
the  undertaking.  In  regard  to  starting  a  purebred 
herd  of  Jerseys  the  young  man’s  idea  is  commend¬ 
able.  Let  him,  also,  start  with  purebred  hogs  and 
poultry.  But  when  he  talks  about  buying  stock  of 
“the  highest  producing  strain  of  Jerseys  in  the 
land”  he  is  up  against  the  problem  of  a  tremen¬ 
dously  large  initial  investment,  and  cannot  hoi>e  or 
expect  to  receive  anything  like  a  profitable  return 
on  the  same  for  several  years.  Only  breeders  with 
long  years  of  experience  and  a  wide  reputation  as 
producers  of  the  most  desirable  stock  can  secure 
patronage  to  high  service  priced  sires  or  get  the 
$5,000  or  $10,000  for  individual  members  of  their 
herds.  Let  the  young  man  content  himself  with  a 
few  good  animals  of  a  desirable  type  of  cattle,  and 
patiently  work  out  a  breeding  plan  and  selling  plan, 
enlarging  and  improving  year  by  year  until  his  am¬ 
bition  is  realized. 

If  I  were  a  young  man  with  the  ideas  of  our 
young  man,  I  would  avoid  debt  as  far  as  possible, 
and  also  I  would  get  rid  of  all  philanthropic  senti¬ 
ments.  Don’t  hope  or  attempt  to  set  any  examples 
for  the  neighbors.  Old  farmers  like  myself  are 
doing  a  lot  of  reading  and  thinking  and  planning,  all 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  getting  more  of  the 
“100-cent  dollar”  than  we  have  been  getting,  and 
meanwhile  we  are  holding  on  to  the  “35-cent  dollar” 
already  secured,  and  while  so  occupied  we  have  had 
time  to  observe  the  “antics”  of  the  young  men  who 
were  going  to  “show  us.”  Just  now  we  are  watching 
the  “funeral’’  of  one  of  the  “progressive  sons,”  and 
several  of  us  neighbors  have  contributed,  some  quite 
handsomely,  to  the  “obsequies.”  It  is  all  right  to 
‘‘begin  where  father  left  off”  provided  that  he  left 
off  at  zero,  but  it  is  unfortunate  for  a  young  man  to 
jbe  handicapped  with  inherited  property  and  ambi¬ 
tions  that  are  not  seasoned  with  a  little  of  the  con¬ 
servatism  that  made  the  gain  of  that  property  by 
the  father  possible. 

No  longer  ago  than  yesterday  I  compromised  a 
jflebt  of  19  years’  standing,  with  a  young  man  who 
Came  into  possession  of  a  good  farm  twenty-odd 
years  ago,  by  sacrificing  a  little  more  than  the  in- 
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terest  for  almost  20  years.  I  do  not  believe  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  any  young  man  to  work  out  successfully 
the  scheme  outlined  by  our  young  man  without 
sufficient  capital  to  begin  with.  One  of  my  near  neigh¬ 
bors,  a  young  man.  started  farming  on  a  good  farm 
with  but  little  capital,  less  than  three  years  ago, 
and  last  January  filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  in 
which  his  debts  were  shown  to  be  $20,000.  and  this 
week  a  five  per  cent  dividend  has  been  paid,  and 
that,  I  am  assured,  is  about  all  his  creditors  will 
ever  get.  That  young  man  worked  hard  enough,  was 
temperate,  and  so  forth,  but  he  got  in  wrong  in  the 
beginning,  and  came  out  just  where  the  “conserva¬ 
tive  father”  could  have  told-  him  he  would. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  s.  d. 

A  “  Progressive  Son”  Talks  Up. 

In  reading  of  the  conservative  father  and  the  pro¬ 
gressive  son  I  was  keenly  interested,  for  I  am  an¬ 
other  progressive,  running  another  man’s  farm  be¬ 
cause  the  aforesaid  father  is  too  conservative,  and 
light  here  lies  the  keynote  of  the  deserted  father  in 
his  old  age.  In  the  last  few  years  I  have  seen  farms 
north,  south  and  west,  and  always  or  at  least  nine 
out  of  10  cases  the  boy  who  wants  to  do  as  this 
man’s  son  does  is  met  with  the  old  farm,  the  old  tools, 
scrub  stock  and  the  inflexible  old  gentleman.  I  know 
right  now  of  a  man  who  is  trying  to  run  a  400-acre 
farm  on  the  hard  and  fast  lines  of  the  last  century 
with  20  head  of  scrub  cows,  a  scrubbier  bull,  three 
horses  and  a  few  chickens.  His  son,  a  young  mar- 
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ried  man.  full  of  enthusiasm,  ran  this  farm  for  15 
months,  boarded  one  or  two  men  and  worked  early 
and  late.  Father  paid  all  the  bills,  but  forgot  to 
give  the  boy  any  money,  made  fun  of  his  honest 
efforts  among  the  barroom  gentry,  and  antagonized 
him  until  the  boy  got  out.  To-day  the  father  is 
paying  two  married  farmers  $35  each  and  living 
for  a  family  of  10,  selling  his  milk  to  the  milk  sta¬ 
tion  for  a  pittance,  pays  out  every  month  four  times 
the  income  of  the  farm,  and  has  failed  to  settle  with 
the  boy.  The  boy  is  superintendent  on  a  farm  of 
a  wealthy  business  man;  tests  and  weighs  the  milk, 
oversees  the  production  of  high-grade  butter,  has 
whipped  the  old  orchards  into  magnificent  bearing, 
breeds  purebred  Jersey  calves  and  I’ercheron  colts, 
White  Plymouth  Rock  aud  Berkshire  hogs;  runs  a 
six-acre  garden  and  a  series  of  hotbeds  and  employs 
from  six  to  10  men.  In  a  few  years  he  is  going 
to  carry  out  the  plans  the  progressive  has  outlined 
in  this  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  practical  if  you  can  get  the 
money  to  start  with.  If  a  millionaire’s  farm  can 
pay  a  profit  why  not  a  poor  man’s  if  he  can  secure 
credit?  It  means  work,  and  you  must  know  how 
yourself  at  every  turn  of  the  game,  and  you  must 
back  this  knowledge  with  enthusiasm  and  unbound¬ 
ed  hope  in  your  own  power  of  making  ground  pro¬ 
duce.  If  I  could  have  but  one  line  in  your  paper  to 
the  fathers  I  would  print  in  bold  face  “Father,  Back 
Up  Your  Boy.”  You  didn’t  ask  advice  for  the 
father,  but  if  father  would  do  his  part,  why  the 
need  of  the  boy’s  letter  to  you? 

PUOGKESSIVE  SOX. 

Father  and  Son. 

The  problem  of  the  conservative  father  and  pro¬ 
gressive  son  is  a  very  common  one.  Conservatism 
may  be  ignorance  rather  than  good  sense,  and  in 
many  eases  I  believe  it  is  plain  stubbornness.  Pro¬ 
gressiveness  is  generally  little  more  than  enthusiasm, 
aud  enthusiasm  about  something  untried  at  that. 
The  man  who  steadily  improves  his  conditions,  mak¬ 
ing  sure  of  a  good  foundation  under  what  he  does,  is 
the  true  progressive.  I  would  suggest  to  that  con- 
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servative  father  that  he  get  that  boy  started  to 
dairying  on  that  run-down  farm  right  away  and  help 
him  with  the  fences,  drains  and  Alfalfa.  Put  up  a 
silo  aud  a  cow  stable  till  you  can  do  more.  To  the 
progressive  son  I  suggest  that  he  start  his  dairy  on 
his  father's  farm.  The  large  acreage  is  an  advan¬ 
tage;  no  doubt  there  are  good  fields  and  patches 
for  silage  corn  and  Alfalfa,  while  the  remainder  can 
be  used  as  permanent  pasture  and  slowly  built  up. 
Seriously,  do  you  believe  that  a  few  months  in  col¬ 
lege  justifies  you  in  revolutionizing  your  farming? 
Forget  about  demonstrating  anything  to  your  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  don’t  put  on  any  airs,  or  they  will  rightly 
call  you  a  “college”  farmer  in  derision.  Do  not 
expect  more  than  regular  rates  for  service  fees  for 
purebred  sires  from  your  neighbors.  Your  income 
will  be  from  cream  aud  pigs  largely,  so  do  not.  bother 
with  too  many  side  issues.  Try  to  meet  your  father 
half  way,  and  to  see  the  matter  from  his  standpoint. 
Really,  what  assurance  has  he  that  you  will  make 
a  success  if  you  make  these  changes?  It  seems  to 
me  that  you  ought  to  have  made  enough  of  a  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  old  farm  to  interest  you  and  to  lead  you 
on.  Don’t  you  feel  that  your  real  mission  and  the 
true  mission  of  your  college  training  is  to  conquer 
the  hills  and  gullies  and  poor  fences  and  to  give 
you  courage  to  try? 

Then  you  will  be  glad  of  the  acreage  of  the  old 
farm;  with  the  lowlands  drained  and  in  corn  and 
Alfalfa,  the  hills  in  rich,  green  pasture  and  well 
fenced,  and  the  buildings  modern  and  convenient, 
not  to  mention  the  dairy  herd  that  has  helped  to  pay 
for  it  all,  nor  the  pigs.  Do  not  run  from  this  run¬ 
down  farm  in  a  panic,  but  attack  the  problems  one 
at  a  time,  and  you  will  find  them  no  trouble  to  con¬ 
quer,  and  you  will  have  great  pleasure  in  solving 
them.  It  would  seem  that  you  are  giving  up  your 
birthright  for  the  privilege  of  going  into  debt  for 
$10,000  or  $12,000  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  just  be¬ 
cause  you  think  that  you  can  make  over  a  40-acre 
farm  to  suit  the  ideas  you  acquired  at  college,  more 
easily  than  you  can  father’s  run-down  acres.  In 
short,  you  want  ideal  conditions  under  which  to 
start  your  life  work,  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that 
success  depends  more  upon  you  than  upon  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  you  operate. 

Highland  Co.,  O.  w.  e.  duck  wall. 


CLEANING  UP  AFTER  GLANDERS. 

I  had  two  horses  killed  for  glanders.  How  long  will 
it  be  before  the  other  horse  will  be  strictly  safe  so  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  his  having'  contracted  the  disease? 
How  long  after  the  last  exposure  has  a  horse  ever 
contracted  glanders?  What  should  be  done  to  cleanse 
the  barn  aud  how  long  should  the  barn  be  left  vacant 
before  it  would  be  safe  to  use?  E.  russ. 

Oregon. 

These  are  matters  that  should  be  determined  by 
the  State  authorities  under  whose  supervision  the 
horses  were  killed.  One  has  to  comply  with  State 
law  in  dealing  with  this  disease.  The  exposed  horses 
should  be  examined  by  a  graduate  veterinarian  once 
a  month  until  known  to  be  free  from  the  disease, 
and  he  may  also  test  them  with  mallein  if  he  cannot 
otherwise  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
disease.  If  the  stable  has  not  been  disinfected  and 
whitewashed  the  horses  may  contract  the  disease  at 
any  time  and  no  definite  time  can  be  predicted. 
Every  loose  thing  in  the  stable  should  be  removed 
and  burned ;  then  cleanse  perfectly  and  soak  every¬ 
thing  with  a  1-500  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
and  then  whitewash  with  fresh-made  lime  wash  to 
which  has  been  added  one  pound  of  chloride  of 
lime  per  three  gallons  of  wash.  a.  s.  a. 

A  MANURE  PIT  WITH  HOUSE  WASTE. 

Will  manure  sour  if  put  in  a  cement-lined  manure 
cellar  and  wet  down  with  water  from  the  kitchen,  bath¬ 
room  or  hose?  Will  it  burn  in  such  a  bin?  Drains 
from  the  stable  and  cow  barn  will  be  turned  into  it, 
and  the  liquid  used  as  fast  as  obtained.  Should  it  have 
a  tight  cover  over  it?  k.  m.  p. 

No.  Manure  will  not  “sour”  or  burn  if  kept  moist 
or  well  tramped  down.  Where  manure  is  left  loose 
and  dry  the  air  works  into  it,  and  after  rain,  fer¬ 
mentation  will  start  rapidly,  and  we  have  burnt  or 
“firefanged”  manure.  This  is  often  seen  in  horse 
manure  piles  as  white  or  mouldy-looking  masses. 
Where  the  pile  is  packed  or  tramped  down  hard  the 
air  cannot  work  in  so  freely,  and  this  “firefanging” 
will  not  go  on  so  rapidly.  Water  soaked  through 
the  manure  acts  in  somewhat  the  same  way  by  pre¬ 
venting  air  from  working  in.  A  cement-lined  cis¬ 
tern  or  pit  will  hold  the  drain  waters  and  the  ma¬ 
nure  will  absorb  them.  Thus  there  will  be  less 
fermenting  aud  the  plant  food  in  the  drain  waters 
will  be  saved.  Such  a  pit  should  be  kept  covered. 
It  is  not  unlike  a  manure  factory  in  which  the  raw 
material  is  softened  and  made  over  into  finer  and 
more  available  plant  food.  If  in  connection  with 
this  pit  you  can  use  a  mixture  of  half  and  half  acid 
phosphate  and  kainit  in  the  manure  back  of  the 
stock  you  will  have  a  fine  mixture ‘for  any  crop. 
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MANY  CHICKS  IN  ONE  BROODER. 

How  the  Colony  Plan  Is  Operated. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  poultry  farm  of  Mr.  A.  M. 
Pollard,  the  superintendent  of  the  egg-laying  con¬ 
test  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
Hall  colony  brooders  in  actual  operation.  In  an 
8  x  14-foot  house  with  three  large  windows  on  south 
side  which  had  been  taken  out  and  openings  covered 
with  poultry  netting,  Mr.  Pollard  had  put  519  chicks 
under  one  brooder,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  when 
the  chicks  were  six  weeks  old.  he  had  lost  only  12. 
These  are  all  White  Leghorn  chicks.  The  cut  which 
has  the  cover  raised  shows  these  chicks  all  settled 
down  for  the  night.  No  heat  is  furnished  them 
now.  and  they  run  in  and  out  of  the  house  at  will, 
their  yard  being  a  large  one  with 
plenty  of  shade  from  both  trees  and 
bushes,  and  abundance  of  grass.  I 
was  surprised  to  see  so  many  chicks 
together,  without  a  single  one  showing 
“big  wings”  or  any  sign  of  weakness. 

They  were  feathered  out  nicely,  and 
were  as  happy  and  thrifty  a  lot  as  I 
ever  saw.  The  heat  is  furnished  by 
a  coal  burning  stove;  this  had  no  regu¬ 
lator,  but  a  later  design  has.  Mr.  Pol¬ 
lard  says  he  would  just  as  soon  use 
the  one  without  a  regulator,  as  the 
chicks  adapt  themselves  to  the  tem¬ 
perature  by  getting  out  to  the  margin 
when  there  is  plenty  of  heat.  Small 
pea  coal  is  burned,  and  the  expense  is 
only  a  fraction  of  what  oil  would  cost. 

There  are  absolutely  no  fumes,  the 
stove  pipe  going  straight  up  through 
the  roof.  With  the  draft  closed  there 
is  abundance  of  heat.  The  three  win¬ 
dows  have  been  entirely  open  day  and 
night  all  the  Spring,  and  the  chicks 
perfectly  comfortable.  On  stormy  days  they  were 
kept  in  the  house,  other  days  they  ran  in  and  out 
at  will.  Mr.  Pollard  takes  pains  to  shake  the  drop¬ 
pings  out  of  the  litter  and  carry  them  away,  keep¬ 
ing  the  floor  clean  and  sweet  all  the  time.  Hay 
was  t«sed  for  litter  and  abundance  was  supplied,  so 
the  chicks  had  a  soft,  comfortable  bed  to  lie  on 
at  night. 

In  the  slightly  larger  house  where  the  hover  is 
shown  down  on  the  floor,  there  are  over  000  chicks. 
These  were  only  about  two  weeks  old  when  1  saw 
them,  and  they  were  also  a  bright,  thrifty-looking 
lot.  The  same  care  to  maintain  cleanliness  was 
evident  here.  Most  of  the  chicks  were  less  than 
two  weeks  old.  but  they  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
their  way  outdoors  and  back  to  the 
brooder.  Sometimes  a  hundred  or 
more  all  in  a  bunch  would  rush  out  to 
the  furthest  end  of  their  yard  and  in 
a  few  minutes  they  would  all  he  hack 
to  the  brooder. 

Here  are  over  a  thousand  chicks 
cared  for  effectually  by  only  two 
brooders.  Anyone  can  easily  see  how 
much  this  reduces  the  time  and  labor 
required.  In  this  case  Mr.  Pollard's 
time  is  fully  occupied  every  day  at 
the  egg-laying  contest  plant,  which  is 
in  plain  view  from  his  house  three 
miles  from  the  plant.  During  the  day 
Mrs.  Pollard  and  her  daughter  take  en¬ 
tire  care  of  the  chicks  and  poultry,  and 
find  it  an  easy  matter.  I  failed  to 
mention  that  the  hovers  are  raised  by 
a  rope  and  pulley  clear  to  the  roof  if 
desired,  so  that  it  is  entirely  out  of  the 
way  when  one  wants  to  clean  out  the 
litter,  or  fill  the  stove. 

CEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

The  pictures,  Figs.  2S6-2S7,  show 
the  brooder  with  the  hover  in  position 
and  raised  for  cleaning  and  filling 


built  stacks  had  to  be  partly  or  wholly  torn  down, 
dried  and  rebuilt,  which  caused  much  loss;  many 
poor  stacks  that  were  not  re-dried  and  re-stacked 
suffered  to  the  extent  of  an  almost  total  loss.  My 
grain  was  not  thrashed  until  late  in  the  Fall,  and 
the  kernels  were  almost  as  hard  as  shot  and  of  a 
good  color.  I  gained  at  least  one  grade  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  I  gained  in  weight  and  saved  in  waste 
by  proper  stacking. 

I  have  stook-thraslied  several  seasons  and  found 
that  the  grain  lost  in  color  and  quality  to  the 
amount  of  one  grade.  I  also  lost  a  good  deal  of 
grain  through  waste  by  way  of  loose  stuff  left  in 
the  field.  Pitchers  will  not  take  up  the  loose  grain 
about  the  stooks  due  to  the  mice  cutting  the  bands, 
etc.  All  things  considered,  I  am  fully  convinced 


the  bottom  to  the  top  is  kept  well  tramped  and  high. 
Above  the  eaves  I  keep  the  center  filled  so  as  to 
slant  the  outside  layer  or  round  at  about  45  degrees. 
The  sheaves  are  laid  like  shingles  and  when  the 
stack  settles  the  shingled  sheaves  are  so  steep  that 
the  most  driving  rain  is  baffled. 

Many  stacks  are  made  useless  by  drawing  in 
above  the  eaves  too  abruptly.  Draw  in  slowly  at 
first,  increasing  until  the  top  is  reached,  giving  the 
top  an  egg-shape  from  eaves  to  peak.  Carry  the 
ends  of  the  long  stacks  perpendicularly  up  to  the 
peak.  Lay  two  or  three  layers  of  sheaves  along 
and  crosswise  of  the  ridge  so  as  to  make  sure  of  no 
rain  getting  into  the  center  of  the  top  of  the  stack. 
To  keep  the  cap  sheaves  from  blowing  off,  a  double 
strand  of  binder  twine,  to  the  ends  of  which  are 
attached  weights  of  wood  or  stone  and 
laid  on  top  of  the  caps  will  generally 
keep  them  on.  If  a  stack  should  slip, 
the  builder  will  know  that  he  either 
did  not  tramp  the  foundation  enough, 
or  has  made  his  stack  project  out  too 
far-  w.  ii.  u. 

Illinois. 


HALL  COLONY  BROODER  WITH  HOVER  RAISED.  Fig.  280. 


that  it  pays  to  stack  well  in  any  season  and  thrash 
any  time  after  the  grain  has  been  in  the  stack  about 
two  weeks. 

In  selecting  a  site  for  the  stacks,  any  level  spot 
high  enough  that  water  will  not.  lie  in  case  of  rain, 
will  do  very  well.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  ground  is  level,  otherwise  the  separator,  unless 
much  trouble  is  taken  in  the  setting,  will  waste 
grain.  The  shorter  the  haul  from  The  stooks  to  the 
stack  the  better.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  make 
a  man  a  good  stacker  by  just  telling  him  what  to 
do.  Showing  him  is  better,  and  yet  only  actual 
experience  will  make  him  proficient.  I  build  my 
stacks  about  two-thirds  as  wide  as  they  are  long, 
endwise  to  the  separator  and  in  fours  just  wide 


the  stove. 


STACKING  VVHIiAT  AND  OATS. 

Liking  into  consideration  the  difference  in  price 
between  stook  and  stack  thrashing,  I  think  every 
grower  of  wheat  and  oats  can  at  least  make  good 
"ages  by  stacking  the  grain.  It  is  to  be  definitely 
understood,  however,  that  the  stacking  must  be 
properly  done.  Throwing  the-  sheaves  into  a  heap 
in  a  careless  manner  is  a  waste  of  time,  energy, 
and  in  the  advent  of  wet  weather,  very  disappoint¬ 
ing  with  considerable  loss.  I  have  had  a  good  many 
Mm  is  of  experience  in  stacking,  and  during  the 
pioeess  exercise  the  utmost  care  to  see  that  the 
"pm  ation.  is  properly  executed.  Last  season  I  put 
'I-"  last  load  of  grain  on  the  stack  in  the  beginning 
"l  a  big  rain  that  did  a  great  amount  of  damage  to 
stacks  and  stooks  in  this  vicinit\ 


Ly.  Many  improperly 


BROODER  WITH  HOVER  IN  POSITION.  Fig.  2S7. 

enough  between  the  inside  ends  to  let  the  feeder  and 
belt  in,  with  the  inside  sides  as  close  as  possible, 
only  leaving  room  enough  for  the  drip  of  each  stack 
to  reach  the  ground.  About  10  good  even  loads  are 
put  in  each  stack.  I  begin  by  making  the  bottom 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  bulge  of  the  stack,  grad¬ 
ually  swelling  until  the  eaves  are  reached.  The 
eaves  are  made  by  shoving  the  eave  sheaves  out 
about  six  inches.  Two-thirds  of  the  grain  I  put  in 
the  body  of  the  stack  and  one-third  in  the  top  above 
the  eaves.  Stook  the  first  or  ground  layer:  then 
begin  laying  the  rounds  from  the  outside,  lapping 
butts  to  the  band  of  the  under  layer.  I  put  extra 
layers  in  the  center  so  that  all  the  sheaves  incline 
outward  until  the  eaves  are  reached,  but  do  not 
thread  the  outside  round.  When  the  eaves  are 
reached  and  topping  is  being  done,  I  do  not  tramp 
either  of  the  two  outside  rounds.  The  center  from 


PROSPECTS  IN  SOUTHERN  NEW 
YORK. 

When  it  comes  to  the  20th  of  June  it 
is  time  to  know  whether  our  best  crop, 
that  of  hay,  is  to  be  good  or  poor.  This 
year  it  promises  poor.  It  is  doubtful 
now  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  get  a 
good  growth  even  with  a  lot  of  rain. 
There  have  been  instances  of  much 
growth  after  this  date  with  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  rain,  but  it  was  when  there 
had  been  a  fair  start  made.  Now  it 
seems  doubtful  if  a  good  crop  can  be 
had  in  any  way.  Moreover  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  prospect  of  rain  in  the  near  future. 
We  will  cut  some  grass,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  localities  can  present  any  better  ap¬ 
pearance  in  a  dry  time  than  that  which  we  now 
have.  That  is  small  consolation,  however,  when  the 
mow  is  only  part  full.  The  fact  that  we  had  so 
good  hay  crops  for  several  years  and  that  our  mows 
are  well  started  with  old  hay  is  an  item  of  encour¬ 
agement  for  us  at  the  present  moment.  I  am  not 
entirely  discouraged  over  a  possible  growth  even  at 
this  date,  but  the  prospect  is  not  encouraging. 

Pastures  are  feeling  the  effects  of  the  dry  weather, 
too.  but  the  amount  of  stock  is  not  very  large,  and 
there  is  considerable  feed,  although  not  of  the  usual 
appetizing  sort.  It  is  becoming  dry  and  is  not 
sought  for  as  was  the  case  with  more 
rainfall.  We  are  feeding  our  cows  a 
little  at  this  date ;  it  seems  in  one 
way  unnecessary,  but  on  the  whole 
I  think  it  pays.  I  notice  that  simi¬ 
lar  conditions  extend  for  a  long 
distance  out  from  here.  The  growth 
of  grass,  whether  in  meadow  or  pas¬ 
ture,  is  too  slow  for  comfort  to  the 
farmer  who  wants  to  feed  a  good  deal 
of  stuff  next  Winter.  At  a  distance  of 
a  hundred  miles  or  more  I  found  con¬ 
ditions  similar  to  ours.  It  is  not  an 
ideal  time  for  a  man  from  the  West 
or  elsewhere  to  come  on  here  to  buy  a 
farm,  as  we  hope  many  will  do,  as  fast 
as  we  can  find  places  for  them.  A 
small  amount  of  money  will  go  a  long 
way  in  that  proposition.  It  may  be  a 
better  time  for  them  to  see  how  bad 
the  unfavorable  seasons  are  than  for 
our  farmers  to  convince  them  that  the 
conditions  at  their  worst  are  not  so 
bad  as  in  many  other  sections  of  the 
country.  I  would  not  discourage  any 
one  from  coming  to  see  at  this  time, 
but  would  warn  that  things  are  not  at  the  normal 
as  compared  with  an  average  season  with  a  fair 
amount  of  rain.  H.  ii.  l. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


At  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  they  have  an  annual  field  day.  It 
is  a  free  day  for  farmers  with  no  objectionable  features 
—a  good  thing  of  its  kind.  This  year  it  will  be  held 
August  16. 

You  might  think  from  reading  of  the  scientific  metli 
ods  of  flour  making,  that  the  old-fashioned  millstone 
had  seen  its  day.  Yet  last  year  $71,414  worth  of  them 
were  produced — more  than  in  any  year  since  1888. 

II.  E.  Van  Deman  writes  from  Central  New  York: 
“The  whole  of  Onondaga  and  Cortland  Counties  that  I 
have  seen  are  swarming  with  Tent  caterpillars,  the  ap¬ 
ple  and  cherry  trees  being  bare  of  foliage  and  the  worms 
crawling  all  over  tlw  ground  hunting  for  more  things 
to  eat.  I  never  saw  them  one  one-hundredth  as  bad.” 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.) 


Value  of  Ground  Rock. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  harmful  after- 
results  phosphoric  acid  in  what  we  call 
rock  ( ground)  has  on  the  ground,  and 
whether  or  not  it  is  economy  to  buy  it 
if  a  farmer  has  money  enough  to  get 
this  phosphoric  acid  in  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  form,  as  ground  raw  bone? 

Solebury,  Pa.  c.  b.  p. 

You  could  buy  phosphoric  acid  in  four 
forms — ground  bone,  basic  slag,  super¬ 
phosphate  or  raw  ground  rock.  The 
superphosphate  is  the  raw  rock  “cut”  or 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  A  heavy  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  this  superphosphate  would 
sour  the  land  to  some  extent,  but  the 
use  of  lime  at  intervals  would  overcome 
this  trouble.  The  basic  slag  contains 
lime  and  would  not  sour  the  ground.  We 
think  a  combination  of  ground  bone  and 
superphosphate  a  good  combination. 


Lye  for  Peach  Borers. 

We  have  badly  neglected  peach  trees 
till  as  many  as  18  borers  are  in  some. 

These  trees  were  cleaned  around  last 
season  and  dirt  not  returned  so  that 

borers  are  mostly  in  the  roots.  At  this 
time  we  cannot  dig  for  them  as  we  are 
situated.  You  once  used  and  advised  hot 
lye.  Do  you  still  recommend  it,  and  if  so, 
tell  how  to  use  it,  the  temperature  and 
amount  and  kind  of  lye  to  use.  B.  o. 

Fishersville,  Va. 

We  used  the  lye  dissolved  in  hot  water 
some  years  ago,  but  gave  it  up.  It 

killed  some  of  the  borers,  but  like  most 
of  such  applications  was  not  of  much 
use  unless  the  gum  was  scraped  away 
from  the  trees.  If  you  take  time  to 

scrape  this  gum  you  might  better  go 

on  and  dig  the  borers  out — the  only  sure 
way  we  know  to  get  rid  of  them.  We 
think  a  hot  lime-sulphur  mixture  would 
be  almost  as  good  as  the  lye,  but  none 
of  these  applications  gave  us  much  bene¬ 
fit  until  the  gum  was  scraped  off  and 
the  borer  holes  left  open.  We  have  gone 
back  to  digging  the  borers  out  by  hand. 


Lime  in  Different  Forms. 

I  can  get  ground  limestone  delivered  at 
railroad  station  for  $5.50  per  ton,  station 
three  miles  away ;  marl  and  air-slaked 
lime,  same  price,  and  can  get  lime  that 
has  been  used  in  tannery  delivered  on 
my  farm  for  six  cents  per  bushel.  This 
has  a  lot  of  hair  and  flesh  in  it,  is 
water  soaked  and  very  heavy.  My  idea 
was  to  top-dress  my  meadows  after  hay¬ 
ing,  using  manure  spreader.  How  much 
has  tannery  lime  lost  in  tanning  process? 

Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.  g.  j.  b. 

Of  course,  samples  of  limestone  vary 
in  the  amount  of  lime  they  carry.  We 
should  want  some  sort  of  guaranteed 
analysis  before  buying,  but  in  general 
the  slaked  lime  is  a  better  bargain  than 
ground  limestone  at  the  same  price.  It 
will  usually  contain  more  actual  lime. 
The  tannery  lime  is  about  equal  to  the 
ground  limestone  in  value.  A  bushel 
should  contain  a  little  over  30  pounds  of 
lime.  The  hair  and  flesh  contain  nitro¬ 
gen,  but  not  in  a  very  available  form. 
We  call  the  tannery  lime  the  best  bar¬ 
gain. 


Wireworms  and  Ants. 

What  can  I  do  for  wireworms  and 
small  ants  in  soil?  They  eat  out  the 
corn  when  sprouting.  E.  B.  T. 

Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

The  wireworms  are  the  larva?  of  “click 
beetles,”  and  ordinarily  breed  in  sod, 
where  they  attract  little  attention.  When 
the  sod  is  broken  up  and  planted  to 
potatoes,  corn  or  other  cereals,  they  are 
likely  to  be  very  troublesome.  The  only 
way  of  handling  them  is  crop  rotation 
combined  with  Fall  plowing  and  cultiva¬ 
tion,  which  breaks  up  the  places  in  which 
they  hibernate  and  pupate.  They  can¬ 
not  be  killed  by  any  application  unless 
it  is  so  strong  as  to  kill  plant  life  too. 
As  a  rule  they  do  not  attack  clover  or 
other  legumes,  so  if  the  soil  is  badly 
infested  it  is  well  to  follow  sod  with 
a  legume. 

E.  B.  T.  speaks  of  the  small  ants  in 
the  cornfield  which  causes  a  suspicion 
that  they  are  caring  for  corn  root-aphis 
or  root-louse,  which  sucks  the  juice  of 
the  corn  roots,  causing  a  stunted  yellow 
growth.  The  ants  care  for  the  aphis 
eggs,  carry  the  young  about  when  they 
hatch,  transferring  them  from  plant  to 


plant,  and  give  them  as  much  care  as 
a  poultrymau  does  his  young  fowls. 
Rotation  of  crops,  Fall  plowing,  which 
breaks  up  the  ants’  nests,  and  destruction 
of  weeds,  whose  roots  afford  food  before 
the  corn  is  ready,  are  control  measures. 
Where  ants’  nests  are  found  they  may  be 
destroyed  by  pouring  bisulphide  of  car¬ 
bon  into  holes  punched  into  the  nest  with 
a  stick,  then  covered  with  a  clod  of 
earth.  Remember  that  carbon  bisulphide 
is  inflammable  and  explosive;  do  not  let 
any  light,  even  a  lighted  pipe  or  cigar, 
come  near  it. 

Starting  the  Commission  Business. 

I  would  like  to  work  up  a  business 
handling  farm  produce  on  a  “live  and  let 
live”  basis.  Could  you  give  me  any  idea 
as  to  the  amount  of  red  tape  necessary 
to  go  through  in  order  to  act  as  com¬ 
mission  merchant  in  this  State?  If  not, 
where  can  I  find  out  about  it?  Would 
one  have  to  give  bonds  or  obtain  a  li¬ 
cense?  How  would  it  be  if  one  bought 
the  goods  outright  and  resold  them?  My 
idea  would  be  to  buy  from  the  farmer 
(New  York  State)  and  sell  to  the  retail 
grocer.  R-  r. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

The  Connecticut  law-makers  have  not 
as  yet  seen  fit  to  attempt  any  regulation 
of  the  business  of  commission  merchants 
handling  farm  produce.  Vendors  ped¬ 
dling  from  door  to  door  are  generally 
compelled  to  take  out  licenses  in  the 
cities  where  they  do  business,  but  other¬ 
wise  the  business  is  open  to  all  comers, 
subject  only  to  the  laws  that  govern  all 
commercial  transactions.  R.  P.  H.  will 
do  well  to  begin  his  activities  by  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  the  markets  and  trade 
channels  in  his  home  city.  After  se¬ 
curing  all  the  information  thus  available 
to  an  outsider,  the  next  logical  step 
would  be  to  establish  a  credit  rating  with 
Dun’s  and  Bradstreet’s  commercial  agen¬ 
cies,  and  connection  with  a  good  bank. 
Advertising  for  business  would  then  nat¬ 
urally  follow,  with  the  future  largely 
dependent  upon  the  success  with  which 
trial  shipments  were  handled.  Probably 
experience  alone  would  determine  which 
course  was  the  better,  buying  from  the 
farmers  outright  or  selling  for  a  com¬ 
mission.  In  the  first  method  the  mid¬ 
dleman  takes  the  hazard.  By  the  sec¬ 
ond  it  is  left  with  the  shipper.  R.  P.  H. 
will  encounter  his  first  obstacle  in  get¬ 
ting  shipments  of  first-class  stuff,  and  his 
second  in  persuading  the  grocers  to  pay 
him  a  decent  price  for  it.  If  he  can 
overcome  these,  a  large  business  success 
awaits  him.  C.  M.  G. 


shall  try  it  with  barley  this  year.  The 
barley  makes  a  heavy  Fall  growth  and 
ought  to  mat  down  and  protect  the 
clover. 


Troubles  of  Hairy  Vetch. 

Hairy  vetch,  so  highly  spoken  of  and 
of  such  great  value  undoubtedly,  has 
given  variable  results  In  our  section, 
South  Rockland  Co.,  four  miles  north  of 
Hope  Farm.  It  has  not  proven  the 
loudest  success  of  planters  elsewhere,  and 
has  been  given  up.  Possibly  I  have  lo¬ 
cated  the  cause;  its  behavior  on  our 
grounds  may  prove  of  interest.  Two 
years  ago  we  seeded  down  (in  the  Fall) 
three  acres  of  our  highest  hill  land, 
which  is  heavy  clayey  loam,  stony,  typi¬ 
cal  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  soil,  in  Crimson 
clover  and  vetch ;  1911,  Summer  and 
Fall,  was  dry,  so  that  seeded  down  in 
August  made  very  little  growth  that  Fall 
and  even  next  Spring,  and  when  it  was. 
turned  under  in  May  to  corn  it  had 
made  a  growth  of  not  over  12  inches, 
and  not  thick  at  that.  Crimson  clover 
was  an  entire  failure.  Last  year  this 
field  gave  a  good  corn  crop,  being  tilled 
in  usual  fashion;  three  or  four  cultiva¬ 
tions  were  all  that  was  attempted.  Owing 
to  lack  of  help  this  field  has  so  far  not 
been  turned  at  all,  but  here  and  there 
over  the  fields  is  scattered  a  thick  heavy 
growth  of  vetch  in  very  strong  bloom, 
heavily  matting  the  ground  and  much 
thicker  than  when  it  was  the  sole  crop. 
Another  peculiar  feature  is  that  this 
is  naturally  a  very  poor  soil  and  weeds 
so  far  have  made  sparse  growth.  It 
parallels  our  experience  with  M el i lotus 
alba,  only  the  latter  made  a  decidedly 
poorer  growth  the  first  year.  This  plant 
appeared  only  here  and  there,  possibly 
a  hundred  plants  in  the  whole  field,  three 
acres.  This  has  been  left  undisturbed 
for  two  years  and  now  has  spread  quite 
considerably,  also  in  almost  sterile  soil. 

New  York.  I.  w. 

The  majority  of  our  Winter  vetch  re¬ 
ports  show  that  the  crop  was  disappoint¬ 
ing  the  first  season.  In  some  cases  where 
inoculation  was  tried  the  crop  did  well 
from  the  start,  but  usually  the  first 
year  shows  only  a  scattering  growth  or 
short  and  feeble  vines.  If  the  crop  is 
seeded  again  on  the  same  ground  it  usu¬ 
ally  improves,  and  by  the  third  year 
is  heavy  and  thick.  It  will  pay  to  keep 
right  on  seeding  it.  Crimson  clover  was 
very  successful  with  us  this  past  Spring, 
especially  when  seeded  with  rye.  We 


Eating  the  Crayfish. 

I  have  just  read  your  article  on;  cray¬ 
fish,  and  note  one  very  important  means 
of  getting  rid  of  them  has  been  omitted  ; 
a  party  of  small  boys  and  girls,  some 
string  and  small  pieces  of  meat.  They 
will  not  only  catch  them,  but  eat  them 
as  well,  and  they  are  good  eating.  I 
am  willing  to  bet  Professor  Van  Deman 
will  smack  his  lips  when  you  say  cray¬ 
fish.  Crayfish  are  good  eating.  In  New 
Orleans  you  can  get  them  in  any  French 
restaurant,  one  way  being  in  a  bisque, 
which  is  made  by  boiling  the  vermin, 
cleaning  the  heads  and  stuffiug  them 
with  the  meat  from  the  tail,  chopped  up 
and  seasoned,  then  making  a  soup,  and  it 
is  good.  Whenever  I  am  fortunate 
enough  to  get  a  plate,  when  there,  it  is 
always  followed  by  another.  Crayfish 
are  a  staple  diet  in  New  Orleans,  and 
almost  any  fair  day  you  can  see  the 
banks  of  the  canals  and  ditches  lined 
with  cotton  and  black-headed  kids  and 
old  men,  dangling  a  piece  of  meat  on 
the  end  of  a  string  in  the  water  in  an 
effort  to  get  enough  to  make  a  mess.  It 
is  even  said  they  catch  them  in  their 
backyards,  and,  while  I  do  not  doubt 
they  do,  yet  have  never  seen  it  done, 
though  they  look  guilty  when  you  poke 
fun  at  them  about  it.  The  children 
around  here  often  go  crayfishing  in  the 
ditches  or  ponds,  using  a  small  piece 
of  meat  and  a  string ;  a  crayfish  gets 
good  strong  hold  of  the  meat  and  is 
gently  pulled  out  and  put  in  a  can  of 
water  until  enough  are  caught,  when 
the  can  is  put  on  a  fire  and  the  catch 
boiled  until  they  are  good  and  red,  when 
they  are  ready  to  be  eaten.  They  are 
eaten  like  a  shrimp  or  lobster,  the  tail 
being  broken  off  and  the  shell  peeled  off, 
while  the  head  is  thrown  away.  If  you 
can  induce  the  children  to  bring  their 
catch  home,  you  can  boil  them,  putting 
a  little  salt  in  the  water,  then  preparing 
the  tail  and  serve  them  as  a  shrimp  salad, 
or  make  a  gumbo,  or  in  fact  cook  in  any 
way  that  crabs,  shrimp  or  lobster  are 
prepared. 

If  any  people  who  suffer  from  the 
attentions  of  crayfish  to  their  crops,  will 
try  a  mess  of  them,  they  will  feel  more 
kindly  toward  them,  and  will  soon  over¬ 
come  any  aversion,  for  they  are  really 
only  a  fresh-water  lobster  of  small  size, 
and  make  a  good  change  in  diet,  and 
are,  when  served  fresh,  a  long  way  ahead 
of  the  dead  fish  in  boxes  we  consume,  as 
shrimp  and  lobsters,  and  not  nearly  so 
indigestible.  Doubtless  the  saying  that  a 
person  is  “crayfishing”  to  get  out  of  a 
statement  they  have  made,  when  confront¬ 
ed  with  it,  comes  from  the  habit  of  the 
critter  in  always  going  backwards,  in 
going  from  one  place  to  another  or  swim¬ 
ming  along,  although  when  coming  to  a 
bait  or  feeding,  it  crawls  forward  to 
graze.  Crayfish  is  quite  a  common  article 
of  food  here  when  procurable  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities,  though  you  have  to  have 
some  French  or  Spanish  blood  to  appre¬ 
ciate  them  fully,  and  the  colored  people 
used  to  sing  a  song,  of  which  I  remember 
only, 

“What  yer  gwine  ter  do,  when  de  meat’s 
all  gone, 

Jest  drive  the  cliilluns  ter  de  crawfish 
pond.” 

And  I  wouldn’t  mind  being  one  of 
those  chilluns  until  after  dinner  time. 

Alabama.  maksena  a.  pakkek. 


July  5, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  edi¬ 
torial  page. 


The  best  varieties,  both 
new  and  old,  and  the  best 
methods  of  planting  to  raise  a 
full  crop  of  Strawberries  next 
year,  are  fully  particularized  in 

DREER’S 

Mid-Summer  Catalogue 

Also  the  best  varieties  of  Celery, 
Cabbage  Plants,  etc. 

A  most  complete  list  of  the  Best  Hardy 
Perennial  Seeds  for  summer  sowing. 

Also  vegetable  and  farm  seeds  for  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  sowing.  Select  list  of  sea¬ 
sonable  decorative  and  flowering  plants. 

Write  for  a  copy  and  kindly 
mention  this  weekly  —  FREE. 

HENRY  A.  DREER  PHILADELPHIA 




IDEAL  FRUIT  PICKING  BAG 

and  80  arranged  as  to 
J  div.  equalize  the  load  on 

both  shoulders. 

The  openings  are  ar¬ 
ranged  so  both  hands 
can  be  used  in  picking 
and  the  draw  string  is 
arranged  so  the  fruit 
can  be  let  out  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  in  emptying  the 
bag.  . 

The  bag  can  be  let 
down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel  before  open¬ 
ing  the  draw  string,  thus  not  bruising  thefrult. 

This  is  the  best  and  handiest  arrangement 
for  picking  fruit  that  has  ever  been  offered. 
A  trial  will  convince  the  most  skeptical. 

SAMPLE  POSTPAID,  $1.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO. 

35  Ambrose  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FRONT 


BACK 


PohhoiYo  Dlonfo— Danish  Ballhead and  Shurehead 
bdDUdge  rldlllb  and  Plat- Dutch.  *1.00  per  1,000. 
W.  S.  FORD  &  SON,  -  Hartly,  Delaware 


Celery — Cauliflower — Cabbage 

PLANTS.  Leading  Varieties.  Catalogue  Free. 

HAltKY  L.  SQUllUiS,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y, 


_ _ _  For  July  and 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

HARRY  L.  SQUIKES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 

n,UU.»a  Dilute Beets,  Lettuce, Kohl-rabi, 
UaDQage  rlalllS  $|  per  loot).  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  $1.50  per  1000.  Cauliflower,  Peppers,  *2  per 
1000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Standard  Apple  Barrels 

Car  lots  or  less.  ROBT.  GILLIES,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


Hubbard’s  BasE  Fertilizers 

For  Summer  Crops,  Grain 

—mm  ii  ir 

and  Fall  Seeding 


^UTIL1 


We  prepare  special  fertilizers  for  particular  soils  and  special 
crops.  Let  us  tell  you  how  we  have  helped  many  a  farmer  raise 

BlulR  CROPS 

You  reap  a  bigger  crop  and  still  the  land  is  richer  than  before. 
‘Begin  now  and  use  Hubbard' s  Bone  Base  Fertilizers.  It  costs  you 
less  in  the  end,  and  makes  healthier  and  more  productive  soil. 

You  can  read  it  in  our  1913  Almanac  or  in  our  Booklets  on 
Soil,  and  on  Grass  Crops.  They  contain  much  practical  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  farmer  and  the  gardener. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Address  Dept.  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS,  PORTLAND.  CONN. 
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FARM  ENGINEERING. 

Cedar  or  Cypress  Shingles. 

I  have  a  house  that  I  wish  to  shingle 
soon.  The  water  from  the  roof  runs  into 
a  cistern  that  we  use  for  washing  pur¬ 
poses.  Red  cedar  shingles  would  discolor 
the  water.  Which  is  the  better  to  use, 
White  cedar  or  cypress?  Would  cypress 
discolor  water?  N.  c.  n. 

East  Berlin,  Conn. 

Cypress  shingles  are  extensively  used 
and  are  to  be  recommended  where  the 
rain  water  from  the  roof  is  used  for  do¬ 
mestic  purposes.  Good  quality  shingles 
will  not  discolor  the  water.  r.  p.  c. 


Cement  Tile  and  Frost. 

Will  cement  tile  be  broken  with  the 
frost?  G.  b.  w. 

Vermont. 

Cement  tile  will  not  ordinarily  break 
from  the  effects  of  the  frost,  but  con¬ 
tinued  thawing  and  freezing  will  break  it 
up.  The  water  gets  in  the  pores  of  the 
cement  and  upon  freezing,  it  expands  so 
that  the  tile  is  cracked.  A  good  glaze  or 
asphaltum  paint  protecting  the  surface 
will  prevent  this.  r.  p.  c. 


Trouble  With  Engine. 

I  have  an  engine,  four-cycle.  I  have 
great  trouble  to  start  it;  it  runs  well 
when  it  is  started.  Will  you  tell  me  the 
simple  plan  of  testing  the  spark?  It  is 
a  jump  spark.  It  is  peculiar ;  has  no 
governor.  c.  j.  T. 

Oregon. 

To  test  the  spark  plug,  unscrew  it  from 
the  engine  and  just  lay  it  on  the  engine 
outside,  holding  the  threads  against  the 
metal  of  the  engine  body.  Then  turn 
the  engine  so  that  the  timer  will  operate. 
The  plug  will  spark  just  as  it  does  inside 
of  the  cylinder.  To  test  the  wiring,  bat¬ 
teries,  coil,  etc.,  without  removing  the 
plug,  hold  one  end  of  a  piece  of  metal 
against  the  part  of  the  plug  where  the 
wire  is  connected,  and  bring  the  other 
end  near  to  the  engine  body.  A  spark 
should  jump  between  the  end  of  the 
metal  and  the  engine.  The  chances  are 
very  slight  that  anything  is  the  matter 
with  the  spark,  from  your  description. 
The  trouble  is  probably  with  the  supply 
of  gasoline  or  with  the  carburetor.  It  is 
very  possible  that  the  carburetor  is  flood¬ 
ed  with  gasoline  when  you  start  so  that 
you  have  to  work  off  the  surplus  before 
you  get  the  right  mixture.  R.  P.  c. 


Trouble  With  Ram. 

I  am  having  trouble  with  my  ram.  I 
have  plenty  of  fall  and  a  large  enough 
ram  for  my  work,  but  find  that  when  the 
stream  is  muddy,  or  rather  when  it  is 
full  of  small  twigs  and  silt,  the  ram  will 
not  work  steadily,  as  these  get  in  the 
valves  and  cause  it  to  stick.  I  would 
like  to  remedy  this  in  some  way,  and 
would  like  your  advice  on  the  matter.  I 
already  have  a  quarter-inch  screen  over 
the  inlet,  and  put  a  piece  of  cheesecloth 
over  this,  but  found  that  the  cheesecloth 
began  to  clog  with  dirt  and  would  not  let 
the  ram  work  but  a  few  hours,  until  the 
cloth  had  to  be  changed.  M.  a.  k. 

Utah. 

A  sand  or  gravel  filter  for  the  water 
would  probably  be  satisfactory.  To  con¬ 
struct  this  satisfactorily  the  water  from 
the  stream  must  pass  through  the  filter 
into  a  catch  basin  of  some  kind.  From 
that  it  may  be  allowed  to  flow  to  the 
ram.  Designs  for  sand  filters  have  been 
given  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  several  times  in 
recent  issues.  A  good  scheme  is  shown 
on  page  30  of  the  issue  of  January  11. 
If  this  is  too  expensive  for  your  purpose, 
try  making  a  gravel  dam  in  front  of  your 
screen  with  the  cheesecloth  on  it.  That 
is,  make  the  water  flow  through  a  heap 
of  gravel  before  reaching  the  screen.  In 
this  way  most  of  the  sediment  and  twigs 
will  be  removed.  B.  p.  c. 


Reflectors  for  Burning  Out  Stumps. 

I  wrote  you  in  the  Winter  relative  t> 
the  feasibility  of  a  reflector  for  burning 
out  stumps,  and  received  your  printed  re¬ 
ply  later.  Permit  me  to  say  that  I  don’t 
think  your  conclusions  logical.  I  sent 
your  letter  and  printed  slip  to  the  man 
who  originated  the  idea.  I  have  heard 
nothing  from  him  since.  I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  all  the  slip,  but  you  stated  that  the 
practicability  of  the  six-foot  reflector 
could  be  demonstrated  by  using  a  small 
reflector ;  that  if  a  six-foot  reflector 
would  burn  off  an  18-inch  tap-root  in  a 
certain  time  a  three-foot  reflector  would 
burn  off  a  nine-inch  tap-root  in  the  same 
time,  and  a  one-foot  reflector  would  burn 
oil  a  three-inch  tap-root  in  the  same  time, 

because  they  had  the  same  relative  pro¬ 
portions.  This  is  not  a  quotation  from 
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the  slip  sent,  but  has  the  same  meaning 
as  I  remember  it  and  understood  it.  This 
surely  is  not  logical.  All  the  heat  is  re¬ 
flected  to  a  focal  point  and  the  intensity 
of  that  heat  is  as  the  square  of  the  diam¬ 
eter  of  the  reflector.  We  know  a  reflec¬ 
tor  a  foot  in  diameter  will  create  a  flame, 
but  it  is  not  supposible  that  a  reflector 
a  half  inch  in  diameter  could  be  made  to 
burn  a  fibre  of  wood  as  thick  as  a  hair. 
I  am  not  as  enthusiastic  over  the  reflec¬ 
tor  proposition  since  having  seen  more 
stumps  burned,  but  I  would  like  to  see 
the  thing  demonstrated.  g.  g.  gibbs. 

It  is  true  that  a  reflector  one-half  inch 
in  diameter  might  not  burn  a  “fibre  of 
wood  as  thick  as  a  hair,”  but  the  previous 
reply  did  not  carry  the  statement  that  it 
would.  Almost  any  statement  may  be 
continued  to  an  illogical  conclusion  if 
you  go  far  enough.  You  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  that  a  one-inch  pipe  would 
conduct  approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
amount  of  water  of  a  two-inch  pipe 
under  the  same  conditions,  yet  a  pipe 
only  a  few  thousandths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  might  not  allow  water  to  flow 
through  it  under  the  same  conditions.  In 
the  same  way,  a  sieve  of  fine  enough 
mesh  will  hold  water  or  mercury  (“quick¬ 
silver”)  as  well  as  a  solid  pan,  yet  you 
could  not  reason  that  all  sieves  will  hold 
water.  The  statement  that  a  one-foot 
reflector  will  demonstrate  the  practicabil¬ 
ity  of  a  six-foot  reflector  was  made  ad¬ 
visedly  and  is  adhered  to.  Particularly 
will  this  prove  true  if  comparative  tests 
are  made  with  this  and  with  a  much 
smaller  reflector.  r.  p.  c. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  TENT  CATERPILLAR. 

I  think  the  life  history  of  the  tent 
caterpillar  (Clisiocampa  americana) 
would  be  instructive  reading,  and  cer¬ 
tainly"  clear  up  some  points  for  me. 
Smith’s  Entomology  says :  “The  belt  of 
eggs  on  the  small  twigs  hatch  and  the 


a.  Female  Moth  of  Apple  Tent  Cater¬ 
pillar.  b.  Egg  Ring.  c.  Cocoon. 

caterpillars  form  a  tent  in  the  nearest 
fork  ;  later  it  abandons  the  nest — crawls 
to  some  convenient  shelter  and  spins  a 
thin  cocoon.”  “The  moth  is  a  dull  red¬ 
dish  color.”  I>oes  Smith  mean  that  the 
moths  lay"  this  “belt  of  eggs  on  the  twigs” 
after  emerging  from  cocoon?  Three 
years  ago  ice  formed  34  inches  in  thick- 
mess  and  the  following  Spring  I  did  not 
find  a  tent-caterpillar  in  the  Hudson 
Valley.  The  next  Spring  there  were  a 
few.  Last  Winter  was  very  open,  only 
eight  inches  of  ice,  and  caterpillars  were 
never  as  thick  as  this  year.  a.  m.  w. 

Several  times  during  the  past  Fall  and 
Winter  the  writer  has  predicted  that, 
barring  parasites,  a  serious  outbreak  of 
the  apple-tree  tent-caterpillar  would  oc¬ 
cur  this  Spring.  My  prediction  was  based 
upon  the  great  numbers  of  eggs  of  this 
insect  to  be  found  during  the  Winter 
upon  cherry  and  apple  trees.  In  one 
instance  the  author  destroyed  over  30 
egg-rings  on  one  medium-sized  cherry 
tree.  These  rings  probably  represented 
a  potential  caterpillar  population  of  three 
to  six  thousand  individuals,  on  the  basis 
of  there  being  100  to  200  eggs  in  each 
ring.  If  the  numbers  of  caterpillars 
now  present  upon  trees  are  not  destroyed 
by  parasites  or  disease  or  other  unfav¬ 
orable  condition,  we  shall  have  a  much 
worse  infestation  during  1914.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  already  getting  late  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  caterpillars  this  year,  as  the 
great  majority  of  them  are  nearly  full- 
grown,  and  will  soon  be  seeking  for 
nooks  and  crannies  In  which  to  spin 
their  cocoons. 

A  glance  at  the  life  history  of  these 
insects  will  show,  at  least,  two  vulner¬ 
able  points  at  which  they  may  be  fought. 
The  eggs  of  the  apple-tree  tent-cater¬ 
pillars  are  laid  by  the  parent  moths  in 
June  and  July  in  rings  (Fig.  b),  encir¬ 
cling  the  small  twigs  of  the  cherry,  apple 
and  a  few  other  trees.  After  depositing 
her  eggs  the  moth  covers  them  with  a 
viscid  fluid  which  hardens  and  resem¬ 
bles  a  coat  of  varnish.  Here  the  eggs 
remain  for  nearly  10  months  or  until 
the  next  April,  for  happily  there  is  but 
one  brood  a  year.  After  laying  her  eggs 
the  moth  dies.  In  April  then,  of  the 
next  season,  the  tiny  eggs  hatch,  and 
the  young  caterpillars,  after  feeding  for 
a  short  time,  begin  to  make  white  silken 
tents  in  the  forks  of  the  branches.  They 
are  gregarious  and  live  and  feed  in 
colonies.  The  nest  is  the  gathering 
place  for  the  colony  of  caterpillars  and 
from  it  they  sally  forth  to  forage  upon 


the  surrounding  leaves.  Wherever  they 
go  they  spin  a  soft  silken  web  for  a 
path  upon  which  to  crawl.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  see  them  crawling  sedately 
along  this  silken  path  one  after  the 

other,  in  “Indian  file.” 

After  the  caterpillars  complete  their 
growth,  they  begin  crawling  down  the 
trees  and  wandering  around  in  search  of 
nooks  and  crannies  in  which  to  spin 

their  thick  silken  cocoons  (Fig.  c. )  The 
cocoons  are  spun  of  white  silk  but  they 
are  covered  with  a  yellowish  powdery- 
substance.  They  are  about  one  inch 
long  and  are  hidden  away  under  boards, 
rails,  pieces  of  bark,  and  similar  objects. 
The  caterpillars  undergo  most  remark¬ 
able  changes  within  their  hidden  re¬ 
treats  and  in  about  ten  days  to  two 

weeks  the  parent  moths  emerge  from  the 
cocoons.  The  moths  fly  mostly  at  night 
and  are  dull  reddish-brown  in  color. 
Across  each  forewing  are  two  whitish, 
nearly  parallel  lines  (Fig.  a).  Soon 
after  the  moths  emerge  from  the  cocoons 
they  lay  their  eggs,  say  the  last  of  June 
or  the  first  of  July.  The  eggs  remain 
on  the  twigs  until  April  of  the  next 
year,  thus  completing  the  life  cycle. 

The  two  vulnerable  stages  in  the  life 
history  of  this  insect  are  the  eggs  anil 
the  caterpillars.  In  the  first  place  the 
egg-rings  are  easily  found  on  the  twigs 
of  the  trees,  especially  after  the  foliage 
is  off.  They  may  be  cut  off  and  burned 
during  the  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring.  In 
cities  where  the  forest  tent-caterpillar, 
a  closely  related  and  similar  insect,  often 
occurs  on  shade  trees  in  great  numbers 
the  school  children  may  be  paid  for  col¬ 
lecting  the  egg-rings.  Such  a  crusade 
against  this  insect  was  carried  on  in 
the  city  of  Rochester  some  years  ago 
and  proved  very  successful.  The  other 
vulnerable  stage  in  the  life  history  of 
this  insect,  is  the  caterpillars,  and  these 
are  subject  to  warfare  in  several  ways. 
One  method  of  killing  the  caterpillars  is 
to  burn  them  on  dark,  cloudy  days  while 
they  are  in  the  nests.  A  torch  for  this 
purpose  can  be  made  by  wiring  rags 
on  the  end  of  a  pole  and  then  thoroughly 
soaking  them  with  kerosene  oil.  It  is 
best  to  burn  out  the  nests  while  the 
caterpillars  are  small.  It  takes  much 
less  heat  and  there  is  not  so  much  danger 
of  injuring  the  tree  with  the  flame.  If 
one  waits  until  the  nests  are  large  and 
are  made  in  the  forks  of  large  branches 
the  flame  will  have  to  be  held  so  long  in 
one  place  that  the  bark  is  liable  to  be 
injured.  Again  the  nests  may  be  cut 
out  to  advantage  if  done  while  the  cater¬ 
pillars  are  young  and  before  they  have 
built  big  nests  in  the  forks  of  the  large 
branches. 

On  the  whole,  however,  probably  the 
most  effective  way  of  killing  the  cater¬ 
pillars  is  to  spray  the  trees  when  the 
caterpillars  are  young  and  small,  with 
arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  2%  to 
three  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water.  "The 
poison  should  be  applied  early  in  the 
life  of  the  caterpillars  because  they  are 
harder  to  kill  when  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  grown.  Besides,  much  of  the 
injury  will  be  avoided  if  they  are  killed 
while  young.  The  successful  apple- 
growers  of  Western  New  York  who  spray 
their  orchards  thoroughly  are  seldom 
troubled  with  apple-tree  tent-caterpillars. 
Finally,  the  favorite  Trees  of  these  in¬ 
sects,  the  wild  cherry  and  seedling  apples, 
might,  in  many  cases,  be  cut  down  and 
destroyed  without  any  disadvantage  to 
the  scenery  or  the  general  appearance  of 
the  farm.  This  would  greatly  reduce 
the  numbers  of  the  pest  by  destroying 
their  favorite  food  plants. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


(°  This  Whip  ^ 

has  a  Red  Rawhide  Center 
from  Snap  through  Cap 

Red  Rawhide  gives  spring  and  wear 
to  a  buggy  whip.  It  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  whip  centers.  Do  not 
confuse  it  with  ordinary  domestic 
rawhide.  Red  Rawhide  comes  from 
the  East  Indian  Water  Buffalo,  and 
is  treated  by  a  process  which  makes 
it  practically  moisture-proof.  This 
process,  which  is  our  trade  secret, 
is  only  one  detail  that  makes 

Red  Rawhide 
Center  Whips 

give  longest  and  most  satisfactory  service. 

In  workmanship,  style  and  appearance  they 
are  unapproachable.  Yet,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  high  quality,  they  are  moder- , 
ately  priced. 

Red  Rawhide  Center  Whips  are  made  in 
the  largest  whip  factory  in  the  United 
States  by  workmen  who  have  aliietime 
of  experience  as  whip  makers. 

Let  Us  Send  You  Proof 
of  Their  Quality 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about 
whips  write  us  to-day  for  the 
famous  “Westfield  Test.”  It  is 
conclusive  proof  that  Red  Raw- 
hide  Centers  are  the  kind  you  , 
should  buy.  ! 


MARTIN'S  ANIMAL  MATTER  FERTILIZERS 

are  the  old  reliable  unexcelled  crop  producers  and 
soil  enriehers.  Manufactured  chiefly  from  mate¬ 
rials  from  our  own  abattoirs  and  stockyards.  One 
customer,  ordering  225  tons  this  Spring,  found 
every  sack  in  perfect  mechanical  condition  and 
count  correct.  (His  name  and  others  furnished  upon 
request).  We  want  reliable  agents  in  unoccupied 
territory.  D.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,  70G  Penn  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CUTAWAY 


DISK 

HARROWS 


Do  better  work,  last  longer  and 
often  cost  less  than  other  harrows. 
You  need  at  least  one  of  them. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a 

Cut&W&V 


If  he  can’.t,  write  us,  giving  the  name 
■of  your  dealer,  and  we  will  send 
you,  free,  our  new  48-page  book, 
“The  Soil  and  Intensive  Tillage." 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

839  Main  St.  Higganum,  Conn. 


ktcteSSu* 


No  Transmission  Gears! 

Think  of  a  car  without  the  ten  or  twelve  compli¬ 
cated  transmission  gears!  And  the  Cartercar  does 
not  even  have  a  clutch.  This  is  why  it  gives  such 
perfect  service  over  bad  roads— is  so  easy  to 
drive — and  absolutely  reliable. 

The  Trouble  -  Proof  Car! 

There  is  nothing  to  cause  trouble.  The  Cartercar  has  no 
weak  points.  You  can  climb  50%  hills— go  through  sand  and 
mud  with  perfect  ease — and  there  are  no  jerks  nor  jars  in 
starting  and  changing  speeds.  You  get  about  twice  the  usual 
tire  mileage.  This  is  the  car  for  service — continual  service. 
Send  for  big  Catalog  and  find  out  about  it. 

Cartercar  Company,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
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OHIO  CROPS. 

The  oats  do  not  look  very  good ;  wheat 
is  fine.  The  outlook  is  far  ahead  of  1912. 
Corn  looks  very  well,  considering  the 
weather.  H.  E.  P. 

Madison  Co.,  0. 

June  11.  Prospect  for  wheat  is  fine. 
We  have  promise  of  at  least  20  bushel 
crop  in  our  county.  Last  year  the  aver¬ 
age  was  not  over  live  bushels.  Oats  look 
well  and  promise  equal  to  last  year. 
Com  is  not  growing  much,  owing  to 
cold  weather.  We  think  the  acreage  for 
this  county  (Clark)  is  not  over  50  per 
cent,  of  last  year.  .Same  is  true  of 
Miami  Co.  w.  n.  s. 

Clark  Co.,  O. 

The  corn  is  in  healthy  condition ;  the 
acreage  is  more  than  in  1912 ;  half  the 
crop  is  plowed  once.  Wheat  is  short  in 
stalk  but  heads  good.  Oats  half  good, 
half  weedy.  J.  B. 

Auglaize  Co.,  O. 

June  11.  Wheat  is  short;  oats,  very 
good,  and  corn  looking  well,  but  late 
planted.  w.  H.  t. 

Ilocking  Co.,  O. 

June  10.  Wheat  is  very  promising. 
The  early  part  of  May  was  unfavorable 
to  oat  growth  ;  a  year  ago  the  condition 
was  30  per  cent,  better.  The  acreage 
this  year  is  very  much  less,  50  per  cent, 
or  more ;  condition  85  per  cent.  Corn 
planting  was  retarded  by  cool,  wet 
weather ;  considerable  has  been  planted 
since  June  1st.  Hot  weather  needed. 
Corn  germinated  well.  u.  m.  s. 

Greene  Co.,  O. 

Corn  in  Clinton  County  is  looking 
well;  stand  almost  perfect.  Should  the 
season  continue  favorable  there  will  be 
a  larger  yield  per  acre  than  last  year. 
Wheat  is  looking  much  better  than  a  few 
weeks  ago.  There  will  be  a  larger  yield 
than  expected.  Oats  look  bad.  Farmers 
are  dropping  oats  out  of  their  rotation 
and  planting  Soy  beans  instead. 

Clinton  Co.,  O.  j.  A.  s. 

June  12.  Wheat  looks  exceptionally 
good ;  will  average  20  bushels  per  acre 
in  my  township.  Our  own  wheat  looks 
like  35  bushel  crop.  Oats  backward  and 
weedy,  owing  to  dry,  cold  weather. 
Corn  stand  is  very  good.  n.  M. 

Mt.  Gilead,  O. 

Crops  for  the  northern  part  of  Defiance 
Co.  have  the  best  prospects  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  yield  of  any  season  in  my  exper¬ 
ience.  Wheat,  with  plenty  of  moisture, 
cool  weather  and  a  well-covered  seed 
bed  can  hardly  fail  to  give  a  large  yield. 
Corn  planted  before  the  late  rains  though 
having  rather  cool  weather  is  a  most 
perfect  stand.  Oats  are  now  making  a 
rapid  growth,  promising  a  good  average 
yield.  Hay  for  the  past  two  weeks  has 
made  a  wonderful  growth  and  present 
outlook  would  put  the  yield  at  80  per 
cent,  of  a  full  crop.  Potatoes  are  being 
planted  later  than  usual  but  with  a 
larger  acreage  than  customary,  prospects 
fine  for  a  large  yield.  A.  A.  H. 

Defiance  Co.,  O. 

June  10.  We  estimate  the  acreage  of 
corn  at  95  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
1912.  Condition  about  the  same,  with 
the  exception,  that  the  stand  is  very 
much  better.  Oats,  because  of  late  seed¬ 
ing  and  many  weeds,  fields  are  10  to  15 
per  cent,  below  the  average.  Wheat  is 
a  fine  crop  in  our  county.  The  condition 
is  good  and  prospects  now  for  more 
than  an  average  crop  and  quality  prom¬ 
ises  good.  M.  &  M. 

Darke  Co.,  O. 

The  weather  has  been  very  cold  and 
dry.  Many  acres  of  corn  planted  first 
week  of  June.  Some  early  planted  corn 
up  and  cultivated  once,  but  not  doing 
well  owing  to  cold  nights.  Owing  to 
the  entire  failure  of  the  1912  crop  the 
acreage  is  small.  Oats,  on  the  whole,  do 
not  seem  quite  as  promising  as  the  wheat. 
The  hard  freeze  killed  the  apples  and 
most  of  the  small  fruit.  There  will  be 
no  cherries.  The  early  growth  of  grapes 
was  frozen  back,  but  they  have  started 
new  shoots  and  there  will  be  some  grapes. 
Cold  weather  delayed  the  sheep  shearing. 
Wool  is  selling  at  20  cents.  More  cows 
are  milked  at  the  present  time  and  the 
dairy  product  shipped  as  cream  to  the 
creamery.  A.  H. 

Floury  Co.,  O. 

June  9.  Corn  held  back  by  the  cold 
weather ;  stand  excellent.  Oats  weedy, 
some  being  plowed  up,  but  generally 
where  help  is  available  farmers  are  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  weeds.  Grass  thick  but 
short;  Alfalfa  generally  good  this  Spring. 

Van  Wert  Co.,  O.  j.  w.  x. 

We  have  25  per  cent,  better  stand  of 
corn  than  last  year  and  most  of  it  has 
been  plowed  through  once.  Wheat  is 
very  good.  Oats  were  mostly  disked  in 
and  the  weeds  are  going  to  cut  the  crop 
short.  T.  M.  S. 

Mercer  Co.,  O. 

June  12.  Corn  is  looking  very  prom¬ 
ising,  though  planted  late.  Wheat  will 
be  better  than  average.  Hay  is  very 
heavy,  and  oats  looking  extra  good.  Al¬ 
falfa  very  heavy  and  is  being  made  this 
week.  E.  s.  B. 

Fulton  Co.,  O. 

June  9.  Corn  that  is  up  is  yellow 
and  not  doing  anything;  some  are  plant¬ 
ing  yet.  Very  little  wheat  here  this  year. 


Oats  look  well  but  are  short;  do  not. 
grow  as  they  should.  Grass  good. 

Wood  Co.,  O.  g.  c.  H. 

June  11.  There  will  be  an  average 
crop  of  Elbertas,  but  very  few  late 
peaches.  Light  crop  of  Smock  and  Sal- 
ways.  A  fair  crop  of  pears,  and  a  good 
crop  of  apples.  An  average  crop  of 
cherries.  G.  T. 

Ottawa  Co.,  O. 

Horses  about  $200  or  less,  according  to 
the  horse;  cows  about  $40.  We  have 
no  cattle  to  speak  of  in  these  parts. 
Corn,  50 ;  straw,  $5.50  per  ton,  baled ; 
potatoes,  old,  50 ;  wheat,  $1  ;  hens,  11 ; 
chickens,  broilers,  18;  hogs,  7%;  eggs, 
17 ;  veal  calves,  8  for  the  best ;  No.  1 
butter,  25.  At  present  there  is  no  fruit 
and  no  market  gardening  to  amount  to 
anything.  e.  w.  h. 

Portland,  O. 

June  33.  Corn  is  about  the  same  as 
last  year  in  acreage ;  some  of  it  has 
just  been  planted,  but  most  of  it  up  some 
twelve  inches  high.  Oats  are  in  fair 
condition.  Not  many  beets  around  here. 
Wheat,  clover  and  pasture  look  fine. 

Paulding  Co.,  O.  j.  e. 

June  13.  Wheat,  a  large  acreage  (10 
to  one  for  1912),  a  good  stand,  heads 
large  and  seem  to  be  well  filled  with 
plump  kernels.  Rye  promises  a  good 
yield ;  very  little  oats  sown  this  season. 
Corn  looks  well  considering  that  some 
was  slightly  nipped  by  frost.  L.  F. 

Hamilton  Co.,  O. 

June  11.  On  well  drained  land  we 
expect  a  fair  average  of  Winter  wheat — 
15  to  25  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  thin  on 
the  ground,  caused  by  very  heavy  rains 
after  sowing,  forming  a  crust.  Acreage 
is  very  much  less  than  for  the  past  three 
years.  Corn  is  small  and  very  backward. 
Early  potato  vines  small  and  coming  in 
bloom  ;  late,  very  few  planted  yet.  Apple 
trees  are  practically  bare  of  fruit ;  pears, 
hardly  one-half  crop;  cherries,  less  than 
half ;  hay,  short  and  very  weedy. 

Seneca  Co.,  O.  j.  a.  e. 

June  30.  Wheat  and  oats  will  be  a 
fair  average  crop.  Last  year  wheat  was 
a  complete  failure  in  this  section.  Corn 
is  a  fair  stand,  but  small  and  slow.  We 
follow  mostly  mixed  farming,  composed 
of  milk,  butter,  hogs,  cattle,  horses,  poul¬ 
try  and  eggs.  w.  F.  H. 

Union  Co.,  O. 

June  13.  Fruit  here  badly  injured  by 
frost.  Corn  two  weeks  late.  Oats  short 
but  in  good  condition.  Wheat  is  in 
good  shape;  acreage  25  per  cent,  better 
than  in  1912.  Corn  here  in  the  river 
bottoms  can  be  made  in  the  next  three 
weeks  with  warm  nights  and  a  little 
lain.  Acreage  about  the  same  as  1912. 
On  the  whole  the  outlook  compares  fav¬ 
orably  with  last  year.  p.  c.  it. 

Muskingum  Co.,  O. 

.Tune  21.  Timely  rains  have  put  a 
very  different  complexion  on  the  crops 
in  this  county.  Oats  never  were  more 
promising..  Wheat  and  rye  will  be  an 
average  crop.  Old  meadows  will  be  light. 
Berries  will  more  than  an  average  crop 
in  spite  of  late  frosts.  ri.  m. 

Ashtabula  Co.,  O. 

Corn  good  stand,  well  worked.  Oats 
good  acreage  and  most  of  them  looking 
well.  Wheat  about  70  per  cent  of  an 
average  crop,  hurt  some  by  frost  and 
fly.  Potatoes  looking  good.  Meadows 
short,  very  little  clover.  No  fruit  on 
lower  grounds,  and  very  little  on  high. 
Strawberries  selling  at  $4  per  bushel  to 
grocer.  l.  f.  b. 

Tuscarawas  Co.,  O. 

June  39.  Farm  products  which  are 
staples  in  these,  Carroll  and  Jefferson 
Counties,  sell  at  the  following  wholesale 
prices :  Corn,  70  to  75 ;  wheat,  $1 ;  oats, 
45;  potatoes,  55  to  60;  hay,  $12;  straw, 
$8;  cherries,  12  cents  per  quart;  straw¬ 
berries,  12%  per  quart.  Horses,  $175  to 
$300  per  head  ;  milch  cows,  from  $50  to 
$80;  veal  calves,  8;  beef  cattle,  4  to  5 ; 
shotes,  8 ;  sheep  dull,  no  sale.  Wool 
buyers  are  offering  18  cents  for  unwashed 
and  22  was  washed.  Butter,  20  to  22; 
eggs,  IS  to  20.  Weather  conditions  and 
crop  outlook — the  weather  has  been  very 
dry  for  almost  three  weeks,  no  rain  iii 
that  time.  Wheat  will  be  hbout  one- 
half  crop.  Hay  very  light,  not  a  half 
crop.  Corn  and  oats  doing  fairly  well 
under  conditions.  Very  small  crop  of 
fruit.  Apples  not  one-tenth  of  a  crop. 
Peaches  about  one-fourth  crop.  w.  B. 

Bergholz,  O. 

Cattle  very  scarce  and  selling  from 
wheat,  $1.06 ;  oats,  32 ;  corn,  65 ;  eggs, 
3  to  7%;  hogs,  tops,  8;  chickens,  12%; 
17 ;  country  butter,  18-25.  c.  w. 

Ashley,  O. 

June  20.  Wheat  is  98  cents  per 
bushel  ;  corn,  70 ;  in  ear,  60 ;  oats,  36 ; 
hay,  Timothy,  No.  3 ,  $9 ;  No.  2,  $8 ; 
clover,  $6;  mixed,  $7.  Last  June  same 
grades  sold  from  $38  to  $25.  Horses 
range  in  price,  for  good  ones,  from  $150 
to  $250.  Plugs  and  old  horses  from  $40 
up.  No  mules  are  raised  here.  Sheep, 
scarcely  any  market  except  to  butchers, 
since  wool  has  been  put  on  free  list. 
Lambs,  $5  to  $8  each.  Cows  range  in 
value  from  $40  to  $75,  while  an  extra 
good  milker  occasionally  sells  for  $80 
to  $90.  Most  farmers  sell  their  cream 
to  creameries ;  28  cents  per  pound  for 
butter  fat  is  last  quotation.  A  few 
farmers  furnish  butter  the  year  around 
at  30  cents  per  pound.  Milk,  $1.50  per 
100  pounds;  eggs,  18;  old  potatoes,  35; 
strawberries,  17 ;  cherries,  8  to  10. 

Bascom,  O.  T.  F.  h. 


j  Send  Us  One  New  Yearly  Sub- 
I  scription  or  Ten  Trial  Subscriptions 


And  Obtain  One  of  These 
Kitchen  Outfits  as  a  Reward 


This  Set  of  Three  Kitchen  Knives  Consists  of: 

No.  1.  Small  Carver. — This  knife  is  called  French  Savatier.  The 
handle  is  of  Walnut,  riveted  with  three  brass  rivets.  The  blade  is  4 
inches;  made  of  extra  refined  Jessup  steel;  hand-forged,  the  forging 
marks  being  discernible  in  the  blade.  It  can  be  used  as  a  small 
carver. 

No.  2.  Vegetable  Knife. — This  knife  is  strongly  made  of  English 
Wardlow  steel;  blade  4  inches;  handle  of  Boxwood,  uncolored; 
strongly  riveted.  The  blade  of  this  knife  is  so  constructed,  and  of 
such  shape  as  to  make  it  especially  desirable  for  preparing  vegetables 
of  all  kinds  for  cooking.  The  blade  and  steel  handle  of  the  knife 
is  imbedded  in  the  Boxwood  handle,  so  as  to  avoid  any  injury  to  the 
hand.  It  is  sanitary  and  easily  cleaned,  and  is  one  of  the  best,  all 
around  articles  for  kitchen  use. 

No.  3.  Paring  Knife. — This  paring  knife  is  of  English  Wardlow 
steel;  blade,  2^4  inches;  Ebony;  strongly  riveted  to  blade  with  brass 
rivets;  nicely  polished  and  finished.  The  blade  and  steel  handle  of 
the  knife  is  so  inserted  in  the  Ebony  as  to  prevent  hurting  the  hand. 
The  blade  is  specially  constructed  and  is  of  short  length,  so  that  one 
can  readily  use  the  point  for  taking  imperfections  out  of  vegetables 
without  the  hand  coming  in  contact  with  the  sharp  portion  of  the 
blade.  This  sharp  paring  knife  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  the 
largest  Canning  Houses  in  the  country. 

These  three  knives  are  an  invaluable  addition  to  the 
kitchen.  In  fact,  they  cover  every  phase  of  kitchen  work. 
They  are  strongly  constructed,  sanitary,  of  the  finest  material, 
easily  cleaned,  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  These  goods  are  fully 
warranted  and  any  imperfect  goods  will  be  replaced. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  subscription  to  the 
R.  N.-Y.,  but  are  given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  in  place 
of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscription  list  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Michigan  Frosts. — An  unprecedented 
June  frost  June  8-9-10  nipped  vegetation 
in  Western  Michigan,  and  did  consider¬ 
able  damage  to  early  vegetables,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  lowlands.  String  beans, 
early  potatoes,  tomatoes  and  peas  were 
farthest  advanced,  and  were  hardest  hit. 

Little  damage  was  done  to  fruit  in 
this  immediate  section  of  the  fruit  belt. 
The  frost  was  not  severe  enough  to  reach 
the  orchards,  its  havoc  being  confined  al¬ 
most  exclusively  to  vegetation  in  the 
lower  lands.  In  some  sections  of  Michi¬ 
gan  the  damage  to  grapes  and  other  fruit 
is  reported  to»be  severe,  but  there  were 
sections  where  the  mercury  fell  much 
lower  than  it  did  in  western  Van  Buren 
County.  In  Berrien  County  and  in  the 
district  around  Mattawan  the  damage  to 
both  fruit  and  vegetables  is  said  to  be 
more  severe.  In  the  vicinity  of  Grand 
Rapids  vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  report¬ 
ed  badly  damaged.  Similar  damage  is  re¬ 
ported  at  Jackson  and  in  other  sections 
through  the  central  part  of  the  State. 
Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich.  a. 

June  1G.  The  frost  of  June  10  did  not 
do  much  damage  in  this  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity,  but  some  places  in  the  county  corn, 
beans  and  potatoes  were  badly  cut,  and 
strawberries  were  badly  hurt.  This  is 
getting  to  be  quite  a  dairy  section  ;  there 
are  cheese  factories  and  creameries  that 
take  all  the  milk  and  cream.  There  is 
some  talk  of  a  condensery  being  built  in 
Ohio.  The  prospect  for  a  hay  crop  is  the 
poorest  we  have  had  in  20  years;  it  was 
badly  winter-killed  and  is  very  thin  on 
(he  ground.  Oats  are  looking  fine  and 
there  is  a  large  acreage  sown.  Wheat 
looks  well  and  will  be  fully  up  to  the 
average;  it  is  just  beginning  to  head  out, 
but  there  was  a  small  amount  sown  last 
Fall.  It  has  been  too  cold  for  corn,  and 
most  of  it  is  too  small  to  cultivate  yet. 
Beans  are  just  finished  planting;  while 
late  potatoes  are  to  be  planted  yet,  most 
of  them  this  week.  The  fruit  crop  will 
be  about  an  average.  The  early  apples 
are  very  full,  the  plums  are  full  and 
where  they  have  been  sprayed  they  will 
be  a  full  crop.  The  frost  the  second  week 
in  May  killed  nearly  all  the  pear  blos¬ 
soms  so  that  there  will  be  very  few  pears. 
This  is  not  a  peach  section,  but  what 
trees  there  are,  are  full  of  young  peaches. 
There  is  no  garden  truck  grown  here  for 
sale.  Cheese,  wholesale,  14 ;  butter  fat, 
27;  butter,  24  at  the  store;  eggs,  18; 
hay,  No.  1,  baled,  $10;  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  hay  in  the  farmers’  barns,  but 
they  are  holding  for  higher  price.  Oats 
were  35  cents  all  the  Spring,  but  for  the 
last  two  weeks  the  dealers  have  been 
paying  45,  but  there  is  none  for  sale. 
Beans  bring  $1.85  per  bushel  on  a  hand¬ 
picked  basis,  but  there  is  none  for  sale; 
last  year’s  bean  crop  was  the  poorest 
that  we  have  had  in  a  good  many  years. 
Potatoes  bring  35  cents,  but  10  day's  ago 
they  were  75  for  a  few  days.  Fat  hogs, 
eight  cents  on  foot,  but  there  are  very 
few  in  the  country  ;  pigs  six  weeks  old  $3 
each  and  are  very  scarce.  Veal  calves, 
eight  cents  live;  cows,  fair  to  good,  $60. 
Wool,  19,  but  there  are  not  many  sheep 
kept  around  here  now ;  a  good  many 
farmers  have  sold  their  sheep  and  are 
keeping  more  cows.  There  are  no  beef 
cattle  kept.  Horses  are  high,  good  young 
ones  that  weigh  from  1,200  to  1,500 
pounds  bring  $250.  O.  M.  F. 

Genesee  Co.,  Mich. 

There  is  a  prospect  for  a  fair  crop  of 
peaches.  Fiber tas  on  old  trees  which 
bore  heavily  last  year  are  very  light 
We  have  had  too  much  rain  and  cold 
weather.  w.  g.  m. 

(Eastern)  Ottawa  Co.,  O. 

June  14.  The  warm  sunshine  of  the 
bitter  part  of  this  week  has  greatly  im¬ 
proved  the  prospects  for  the  cultivated 
crops.  This  section  did  not  suffer  much 
damage  from  the  late  cold  weather.  The 
growing  corn  wilted  pretty  badly,  early 
vegetables  affected  some,  tips  of  the 
wheat  heads  in  places  showing  thev  had 
been  nipped,  but  about  the  extent  of  the 
damage.  The  prospect  for  a  peach  crop 
remains  about  normal.  Early  cherries 
are  beginning  to  come  into  market.  The 
Cherry  producing  sections  of  this  part 
ot  the  State,  taken  as  a  whole,  will  pro¬ 
duce  about  a  half  crop.  The  cherry 
belt  extends  farther  inland,  and  suffered 
trom  tlie  early  frosts.  The  prospect  for 
apples  seems  very  good  at  present.  Crop 
prospects  good,  corn  a  little  late,  had  a 
aanl  time  getting  started,  and  a  pretty 
rocky  road  after  starting,  for  a  while, 
nit  favorable  weather  from  now  should 
mature  a  crop.  Meadows  a  little  short, 
"neat  should  be  an  average  crop.  Oats 
looking  fair.  f  n 

Erie  Co.,  O. 

June  14.  The  frosts  of  June  9-10-11 
•imaged  all  the  corn  and  potatoes  in 
f  belaud  in  this  section;  has  also  af¬ 
fected  the  wheat  in  the  lowlands.  Gar- 
leu  vegetabies  are  practically  killed; 

•  e  is  some  Alfalfa  hay  being  cut  and 
birllv10p  1S  ®?0(^  The  crops  need  rain 
da.v.s  Q°  rU1U  iu  this  soc,tion  for  10 

Columbiana  Co.,  O. 

June  14.  Butter,  20 ;  retail  24  •  eir^s 

S'  "--tail.  24/ Vot'afoViK: 

15  ’  utail>  90;  strawberries,  12 %;  retail, 
Salem,  O.  w"  c' 

th.A1f.n°Ugh  We,  have  had  frequent  rains 
wheat  ZT,  Ivho  aro  Plowing  for  buck- 
of  tii,.  8  «e  P(.)tatoes  are  complaining 
need  ot  rain.  A  severe  freeze  on 


the  night  of  June  10  did  immense  dam¬ 
age  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county, 
meadows,  corn,  early  potatoes  and  gar¬ 
dens  being  badly  hurt  in  places.  Oats 
are  looking  fine,  seldom  better ;  wheat 
and  rye  promise  a  good  yield.  The  freeze 
did  not  affect  them  so  far  as  I  could 
learn.  Pastures  are  good  and  all  kinds 
of  stock  looking  well.  Dairymen  report 
good  yields  of  milk.  Fruit  will  be  very 
much  scattered,  but  there  will  be  :m  im¬ 
mense  crop  along  the  Lake,  however. 

Ashtabula  Co.,  O.  h.  a.  m. 

These  are  prices  obtained  by  the 
farmer :  Broilers,  30  to  32  a  pound  ;  old 
fowls,  17  to  18;  eggs,  22;  calves,  8  to 
9  cents  a  pound,  live  weight.  Straw¬ 
berries  average  $2  a  crate.  Onions  will 
be  on  the  market  by  June  15.  The  ter¬ 
ritory  through  Deerfield  Street  is  rated 
to  be  the  best  farming  section  in  Jersey, 
that  is  for  heavy  ground.  The  crops 
such  as  wheat,  corn  and  potatoes  looked 
fine,  better  than  any  I  have  seen  in 
South  Jersey.  The  places  are  kept  up 
well ;  the  buildings  are  all  in  good  order. 

Elmer,  N.  J.  u.  j.  m. 

Prices  obtained  by  the  farmers  are : 
Asparagus  $2.25  a  dozen  or  $4.50  a 
crate ;  strawberries  $2.75  a  crate  for  best. 
Average  price  for  berries  $2.50  a  crate. 
Calves,  live  weight,  $9  a  hundred. 

South  Jersey.  j.  s.  M. 

Apples  a  fair  crop  except  Baldwins ; 
the  latter  about  50  per  cent  of  an  aver¬ 
age  Baldwin  crop.  Pears  promise  a 
heavy  yield.  Quality  fair,  but  unless 
thinned  are  likely  to  be  small.  Peaches 
ordinary  crop  except  tender  varieties  like 
Crawford  which  were  injured  by  late 
frosts.  Cherries  light  on  account  of 
frosts.  Plums  100  per  cent  of  average 
yield.  h.  11.  B. 

Clyde,  N.  Y. 

Pork,  live,  8 ;  veal,  live,  nine-914  ;  beef, 
eight  to  nine.  Poultry,  live,  15;  tur¬ 
keys,  18;  ducks,  15,  live;  geese,  12,  live; 
lambs,  $4-$5  per  hundred.  Spring  broil¬ 
ers,  22-25  cents  per  pound.  Creamery 
butter,  25.  Eggs,  20;  hay,  A  No.  1,  $20 
per  ton.  The  farmers  are  getting  14 
cents  a  pound  for  cheese.  Potatoes,  40 ; 
maple  syrup,  $1  per  gallon ;  maple  sugar, 
12%.  Oats  are  growing  well  here.  Corn 
is  up  about  five  inches.  Grass  is  fine 
here.  Some  of  the  farmers  are  cutting 
Alfalfa.  New  onions  are  selling  for  15 
cents  per  dozen.  l.  a.  y. 

Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

Wheat  is  just  fair,  straw  will  be  rather 
short  this  year.  The  crop  was  damaged 
some  by  frost  during  season.  Oats  look¬ 
ing  fairly  good;  there  will  be  the  usual 
acreage  of  beans  sown  in  this  region. 
Apples  are  looking  as  though  there  will 
be  a  fair  crop  from  present  indications; 
Baldwins  and  Kings  leading  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  No  peaches  and  about  one-quarter 
of  average  crop  of  cherries ;  late  apples 
were  hurt  some  by  the  late  frosts.  I  also 
notice  that  the  corn  that  was  up  got  the 
tips  of  blades  nipped  by  the  recent  irost. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  e.  l. 

Potatoes,  60;  butter,  28  to  30.  Milk 
at  the  milk  station  brings  $1.20  a  hun¬ 
dred  for  the  month  of  June.  Eggs,  20; 
veal,  7%  to  eight;  young  hogs,  $4  to  $5 
and  are  very  scarce  in  this  section. 
Spring  work  is  later  this  season  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rain  and  cold  weather. 

Brasher  Falls,  N.  Y.  e.  w. 

Northern  Lancaster  County  is  having 
quite  a  drought.  Already  vegetation  is 
suffering,  but  crops  generally  promise 
fair  returns  should  the  drought  soon  end. 
The.  hay  crop  is  not  as  good  as  promised 
earlier  on  account  of  the  cool  weather. 
Wheat  will  be  a  fair  crop,  the  straw 
yield  not  as  good  as  a  year  ago.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  busy  planting  tobacco,  but  plants 
are  scarce  and  sell  at  a  high  price.  The 
acreage  will  be  a  trifle  less  than  last 
year.  Strawberries  in  this  section  not 
very  productive  owing  to  the  frosts  while 
blooming  followed  by  the  present  drought. 
The  late  Spring  frosts  destroyed  many 
blossoms  and  cherries,  peaches  and  apples 
are  a  short  crop.  The  1912  tobacco  is 
about  all  sold.  The  last  was  put  into 
market  at  sacrifice  sales.  The  produce 
of  this  section  is  generally  disposed  of  at 
the  Lancaster  markets,  where  good  prices 
prevail.  b.  a.  b. 

Lititz,  Pa. 

Prices  of  farm  products  and  current 
events  are  about  as  follows:  Hay,  $14 
to  $15 ;  straw  all  sold  that  was  for  sale. 
Wheat,  $1.05;  oats.  50;  corn,  shelled,  70; 
butter  at  stores,  25;  good  country  butter 
sells  to  private  customers  for  35.  Eggs, 
retail,  25,  stores  pay  IS  to  20.  Ileus, 
live,  _1G.  Strawberries,  home  grown,  15 
to  17;  strawberries  are  a  poor  crop ; 
owing  to  cold,  wet,  frosty  weather  in 
May  much  of  the  bloom  was  hurt.  Black¬ 
berries  are  blooming  nicely  and  favorable 
fur  a  crop.  Peaches  about  all  killed. 
Apple  prospect  about  20  per  cent  of  nor¬ 
mal  crop ;  no  cherries  of  any  kind ;  no 
pears.  Gardens  are  very  backward  ow¬ 
ing  to  cold,  wet  May.  Potatoes  did  not 
come  up  well,  many  rotted.  Cows  sell  for 
$50  to  $80  apiece;  1,000-pound  steers  sold 
recently  for  7  *4  cents.  Meadows  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  light.  j.  g.  H. 

Uniontowu,  Pa. 

May  31.  As  far  as  I  can  learn  there 
will  be  but  little  fruit  in  Mineral  Co., 
West  Va.,  this  year.  The  severe  freezes 
that  we  had  the  last  of  April  and  first 
of  May  froze  about  all  the  fruit  on  the 
south  and  east  sides  of  our  mountains. 
There  will  be  some  fruit  on  the  north 
and  west  sides.  11.  11.  hoffiian. 

West  Va.  Hort.  Society. 


WEATHER  DAMAGED  NEW  JERSEY 
CROPS. 

The  -weather  of  the  past  Spring  was  a 
disappointment  to  the  farmers  of  New 
Jersey,  according  to  a  bulletin  just  issued 
by  Franklin  Dye,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  surveying  New 
Jersey  crop  conditions  up  to  June  1. 
The  bulletin  shows  a  general  injury  to 
all  crops  except  grass,  grain  and  apples. 
„  Early  potatoes  were  seriously  damaged, 
and  in  some  sections  destroyed.  Peaches 
were  all  killed  in  many  localities  and  in¬ 
jured  to  some  extent  all  over  the  State. 
The  bulletin  is  in  part  as  follows: 

The  Spring  weather  to  the  farmers  of 
New  Jersey  was  disappointing.  Favor¬ 
able  farming  weather  set  in  early  and 
potato  growers  and  truck  farmers  began 
planting  early  varieties.  Later,  cold  and 
wet  weather  set  in,  culminating  in  frost 
and  ice  on  May  11.  and  12,  the  ice  form¬ 
ing  in  some  localities  one  and  one-half 
inches  in  thickness.  About  this  time 
peaches  and  cherries  were  in  bloom  and 
many  acres  of  early  potatoes  planted. 
Peaches  were  all  killed  in  many  localities 
and  injured  to  some  extent  the  State  over, 
so  that  the  crop  of  this  fruit  will  be  very 
light. 

Professor  M.  A.  Blake,  State  Horti¬ 
culturist,  reports  the  crop  of  peaches  in 
the  extreme  southern  section  of  the  State 
will  be  very  light.  This  is  especially  true 
of  such  varieties  as  Elberta,  Early  Craw¬ 
ford,  Mountain  Rose  and  other  early 
blooming  sorts.  Somewhat  better  sets 
of  fruit  occur  in  the  south  central  and 
northern  districts.  In  the  northern  half 
of  the  State  varieties  like  Carman,  Ililey 
and  Belle  of  Georgia  promise  a  fair  crop 
in  some  orchards,  unless  there  is  further 
damage  by  insects.  The  crop  of  Kieffer 
pears  will 'be  light  except  possibly  in  the 
northern  counties.  Some  other  varieties 
of  pears  have  a  good  set,  however.  Cher¬ 
ries  will  also  prove  to  be  a  very  light 
crop,  while  the  apple  crop  promises  to  be 
a  good  one,  in  fact,  much  better  than 
last  year. 

The  directors  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  report  a  general  injury  to  all 
crops  except  grass,  grain  and  apples. 
Early  .  planted  potatoes  rotted  in  many 
localities  to  such  an  extent  in  some  cases 
the  ground  was  plowed  and  planted  to 
corn.  Potatoes  that  were  up  were  frozen. 
The  per  cent  rotted  and  killed  by  frost 
was  from  20  per  cent  in  Gloucester 
County  to  30  per  cent  in  Union  County. 
The  acreage  planted  to  white  potatoes  is 
but  little  if  any  in  excess  of  1912.  The 
decrease  and  injury  from  wet  weather 
and  frost  will  no  doubt  give  a  largely  re¬ 
duced  total  yield  for  the  State  for  1913, 
unless  unusually  favorable  weather 
should  prevail  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  growing  season.  While  it  is  too 
early  to  give  exact  estimates  as  to  wheat, 
rye,  oats  and  hay,  present  appearance  of 
these  crops  would  seem  to  indicate  hay 
7G  per  cent  of  a  full  yield,  wheat  84  per 
cent,  rye  S4  per  cent.  d.  t.  ii. 

.Tune  24.  Horses  from  $140  to  $200; 
cows,  $50  to  $80;  calves,  eight  weeks 
old,  $12  to  $15 ;  butter,  20  to  30 ;  eggs, 
1G  to  20;  spring  chicks,  18  to  20;  year¬ 
ling  cattle,  about  G  cents  per  pound. 

Some  grazers  have  sold  good-sized  cattle 
for  eight  cents  per  pound,  to  be  delivered 
later.  Lambs  are  bringing  from  7  to  8 
cents  per  pound.  No  fruit  of  any  con¬ 
sequence  just  at  this  time  for  sale ;  will 
have  some  apples  and  peaches  here. 

Arco,  Va.  c.  B.  s. 

Strawberries  very  short,  crop  selling 

at  15  cents  a  quart  or  two  quarts  for 
25.  Good  grade  cows,  $65  to  $85 ;  pure- 
breds,  $100  to  $150.  Dairying  is  the 

main  business,  farmers  selling  their  milk 
at  the  creamery.  Brices  were,  April  1 
to  10.  3%  cents  per  quart ;  April  10  to 
30,  three  cents;  May,  2%,  and  suppose 
June  will  be  2%,  or  much  less  than  it 
costs  to  produce  it.  Butter,  dairy,  26 
to  28;  creamery,  32  to  35.  Merchants 
are  paying  22  cents  for  eggs,  while  the 
creamery  company  is  paying  19  cents 
cash,  and  shipping  them  to  its  cold  stor¬ 
age  plant.  r.  d.  11. 

Lacey vi lie,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page. 


Look 
for  the 
letters 
CB  FR 
stamped  in 
the  coup¬ 
ling:  of  each 
rod  section 


Certain 

protection! 

Your  investment  in  a  lightning 
rod  should  guarantee  you  certain 
protection  from  lightning.  There 
should  be  no  “ifs”  about  it.  A 
cheap  rod,  therefore, is  worse 
than  throwing  money  away. 

TheCBFRis  the  genuine 
Franklin  rod.as  perfected  by 
our  64  years’experience.  In 
two-thirds  of  a  century.it  has 
never  failed  to  protect.  It  is 
made  and  guaranteed  by  the 
oldest.largest  lightning 
rod  manufacturers  in 
the  world. 


Cole  Bros. 

Franklin 
Lightning  Rod 


A  lightning  rod  does  not  take  the  place  of  in¬ 
surance— and  insurance  cannot  take  the  place 

of  a  lightning  rod.  Insurance  helps  to  repay  a 
tnoney  loss— but  it  cannot  bring  back  loved  ones 
killed,  or  cherished  property  destroyed  by 
lightning.  A  good  lightning  rod  is  a  protection 
for  your  family  and  your  property. 

The  famous  Prof.  Morse* 
pamphlet  on  lightning 

am!  lightning  rods,  including  quotations 
from  well-known  authorities  on  these  sub¬ 
jects  will  be  sent  you  FREE.  Write  for 
this  interesting,  instructive  pamphlet  today. 

Cole  Bros.  Lightning  Rod  Company 
322  South  7th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Calendar  and 
Directions 


FREE 


We  make  Bucket,  Barrel, 
Knapsack,  4-Row  Potato 
Sprayers,  Power  Orchard  Rigs  — 
Sprayers  of  all  kinds  for  all  purposes. 
Automatic  liquid  agitators  and  strainer  cleaners — 
up-to-date  sprayer  line.  Ask  for  free  spraying  book. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  I  1  ttl  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


IT  PAYS  TO  USE 

FARMOGERM 

THE  STANDARD  INOCULATION 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATORS 


ON  SOY  BEANS -COW  PEAS 
VETCH  -  CLOVERS  -  ALFALFA 
FREE  BOOK  NO.  54 

ERP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO..  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


More  Rye 


Rye  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a 
cover  crop  or  a  grain  crop.  In  either 
case  it  pays  to  use  the  right  kind  of 
fertilizer  on  it — the  kind  that  contains  enough  Potash  to  balance 
the  phosphate.  The  mixtures  we  have  told  you  to  use  on  wheat 
are  suitable  for  rye,  but  the 

POTASH 

may  be  even  higher,  since  rye  uses 
more  Potash  than  wheat. 

Use  from  200  to  400  pounds  per  acre  of  a 
fertilizer  containing  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  potash. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  potash  salts, 
write  us  for  prices  stating  amount  wanted, 
and  ask  for  free  book  on  “Fall  Fertiliz¬ 
ers.”  It  will  show  you  how  to  save 
money  and  increase  profits  in  your  fer¬ 
tilizer  purchases.  Potash  Pays. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc. 

412  Broadway,  New  York 
flirCormick  Block,  Chicago  Empire  Bldg.,  Atlanta 

a  i.  .  .  Whitney  Central  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans 
Bank  &  trust  Bldg,,  Sarannab  25  California  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

“Commencement.” — “The  opera  house 
was  crowded  to  its  fullest  capacity.”  In 
the  old  days  when  I  wrote  “items”  for  a 
local  paper  that  was  the  way  we  told 
how  the  town  had  assembled  its  rather 
scanty  array  of  wit  and  beauty.  W  e  had 
the  barren  and  dusty  old  town  hall,  an 
“opera  house”  and  then  imagination  tired, 
and  we  got  back  to  the  commonplace. 
But  at  any  rate  the  hall  was  jammed 
with  the  flour  of  humanity  come  to 
see  their  flowers  bloom.  Men  and  wom¬ 
en,  the  bread  winners  in  the  hard  battle 
of  life,  had  come  to  see  the  children  end 
their  school  days.  For  here  was  the 
senior  class,  the  flower  of  the  town 
“graduating”  from  the  high  school.  The 
Hope  Farm  man  had  led  or  followed  the 
adults  of  his  family  up  to  a  front  seat 
where  there  was  a  good  chance  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  crowd.  Here  were  farmers  and 
mechanics — men  who  hardly  knew  what 
to  do  with  their  strong,  capable  hands  in 
such  literary  surroundings.  Many  of 
them  with  their  wives  had  worked  and 
sacrificed  in  order  that  John  and  Mary 
might  have  their  day  at  “commence¬ 
ment.”  I  would  have  gladly  turned  some 
of  those  strong,  sensible  minds  inside  out 
to  read  what  was  written  upon  the  in¬ 
side  lining  by  the  finger  of  the  soul — as 
to  the  true  value  of  an  “education.” 
Then  there  were  “commuters” — better 
dressed  than  the  farmers,  and  with  softer 
hands,  but  with  the  same  hard  problem 
of  life  written  on  their  faces.  For  these 
men  who  travel  day  by  day  into  the 
great  city  know  that  after  all  they  are 
like  those  who  go  down  into  the  lion’s 
den.  White  hair,  failing  eyes  or  ears, 
sickness  or  accident  may  drive  them  out 
of  employment.  For  you  see  the  farmer 
or  hired  man  takes  a  job.  The  commu¬ 
ter  “accepts  a  position,”  and  the  former 
usually  has  a  stronger  grapple  to  it.  You 
see  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  town 
had  stuffed  the  hall  with  its  flour  in  or¬ 
der  to  see  the  flowers  bloom.  We  who 
sat  on  the  lower  level  ground  the  grain 
of  labor  into  bread.  Above  us,  as  was 
right,  on  this  great  day,  sat  the  flowers — 
the  children  for  whom  we  gladly  toil  in 
order  that  they  may  have  something 
which  was  denied  us !  It  is  the  relation 
between  this  strong  flour  of  life  and  such 
flowers  as  formed  the  bouquet  on  the 
school  platform  which  dominates  the  real 
forces  of  society.  “Commencement”  is  a 
very  thin  froth  on  the  cup  from  which 
we  must  all  drink.  The  life-giving 
draught  is  brewed  out  of  that  strange 
impulse  of  human  nature  which  spurs 
us  all  on  to  labor  in  order  that  our 
children  may  have  “education” — that 
strange  thing  which  none  of  us  can  com¬ 
prehend. 

And  so  the  Hope  Farm  man  on  a  front 
seat  trying  hard  to  fill  the  combination 
job  of  “proud  father”  and  prominent  citi¬ 
zen  found  his  mind  wandering  back  into 
the  years  and  then  on  into  the  future. 
In  my  younger  days  I  should  have  said 
that  the  “beautiful  and  accomplished 
Miss  Blank,  daughter  of  our  eminent 
townsman  Judge  Blank,  read  an  essay 
which  contained  evidences  of  unusual 
literary  talent.”  Or  it  might  be  that 
“Master  Brown,  son  of  our  leading  mer¬ 
chant,  delivered  an  oration  which  con¬ 
tained  thoughts  worthy  of  a  maturer 
mind.”  If  space  held  out  I  should  have 
added  that  “the  orchestra,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Prof.  Johnson,  rose  to  the  oc¬ 
casion  on  light  wings  of  melody.”  That 
was  my  ideal  of  journalism  30  years  ago 
and  the  practice  consisted  in  striking 
each  recipient  of  this  literary  bouquet 
for  an  order  for  50  copies  of  the  paper ! 
As  he  sat  on  the  front  seat  memory  came 
back  and  confronted  the  Hope  Farm  man 
with  the  proof  of  literary  graft.  For  in 
those  old  and  lean  years  I  confess  that 
I  used  to  write  essays  and  poems  at  $3 
and  $5  each  for  the  flowers  of  life  to 
read  at  commencement !  A  “proud 
father”  once  told  me  that  he  paid  one 
dollar  for  the  poem  and  two  dollars  for 
saying  nothing  about  it — a  very  fair  di¬ 
vision  of  values.  When  my  children 
came  this  year  asking  what  they  should 
say  I  told  them  to  say  just  what  they 
had  in  mind,  in  their  own  words,  without 
any  suggestion  from  others.  I  know 
that  the  world  wants  the  real  thing  with¬ 
out  any  feathers  or  flounces  or  crimps 
— the  natural  perfume  of  the  flowers  of 
life. 
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I  was  thimking  as  I  sat  there  of  what 
is  after  all  the  great  problem  of  life. 
Here  were  these  bright-eyed,  clean-faced 
young  men  and  women  “commencing.” 
They  faced  the  world  with  fearless,  hope¬ 
ful  hearts.  Not  having  grappled  with 
the  mill  grinders  which  have  made  us 
into  flour  they  still  had  their  ideals  with 
none  of  the  cutting  edges  worn  away. 
It  came  to  me  first  that  the  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  flowers  and  the  flour 
was  that  they  held  the  fearlessness  and 
the  ideals,  while  we  had  somehow 
dropped  them  on  the  way.  Experience 
had  taught  us — written  it  in  with  hot 
irons  upon  the  very  soul  that  these  fresh 
and  true  ideals  of  life  are  the  only 
things  which  can  permanently  improve 
the  world,  yet  as  we  sat  in  that  crowded 
hall  every  handful  in  the  big  flour  barrel 
knew  in  our  hearts  that  we  had  dropped 
too  much  of  the  joy  and  bloom  of  youth. 
Some  may  have  thought  at  times  they 
had  gained  an  equivalent  in  money  or 
reputation  or  power  or  ease,  but  face  to 
face  with  these  platform  flowers  we  knew 
they  mastered  us  in  hope  and  capacity  of 
belief  in  the  future  which  are  after  all 
the  true  assets  of  life.  And  so  as  the 
orchestra  played  and  the  flowers  bloomed 
the  Hope  Farm  man’s  mind  went  wool¬ 
gathering  far  afield,  to  try  to  find  the 
place  along  the  hard  road  where  the 
ideals  of  life  and  the  true  joy  of  living 
had  dropped  out  of  life’s  basket. 

And  somehow  he  could  not  find  the 
place.  For  there  is  no  spot  where  you 
can  find  enough  of  it  to  count.  There 
may  be  cases  where  accident  or  grief  or 
fearful  temptation  pulled  it  out  by  great 
handfuls  but  most  of  us  had  lost  it  drop 
by  drop  or  grain  by  grain  without  know¬ 
ing  it  was  slowly  going.  For  you  see 
most  of  us  seem  to  think  that  what  we 
call  ideals  are  for  the  great  mountains 
of  life  the  big  things  which  loom  in  the 
future.  We  do  not  realize  that  these 
ideals  may  ooze  out  in  every  sweat  drop 
or  every  push  and  crowd  on  the  road  as 
we  climb  up  the  mountain  until  when  we 
reach  the  top  and  get  ready  to  enjoy  the 
view — the  basket  is  empty.  Childhood 
is  after  all  a  habit.  When  we  get  into 
the  flour  mill  we  get  somewhat  ashamed 
of  it  and  let  it  go.  Then  we  find  that 
the  habit  is  lost  and  cannot  be  brought 
back. 

So  it  came  to  me  at  this  “commence¬ 
ment”  that  the  great  problem  of  life  af¬ 
ter  all  is  how  to  hold  and  handle  the  joy 
and  bloom  of  youth  as  you  would  a  bank 
account.  That  “education”  is  best  which 
has  in  it  the  immortal  germ  of  the  spirit 
of  youth.  There  should  be  that  vital 
thing  in  education  which  can  perform 
the  miracle.  It  should  carry  a  flaming 
torch  into  the  blind  man’s  shadow — so 
that  he  may  not  feel  condemned  to  sit  in 
darkness.  It  should  fill  the  silence  of  the 
deaf  man  with  music.  It  should  carry 
the  power  to  give  freedom  to  the  soul  of 
the  cripple  even  though  his  poor  body 
be  chained  in  lifelong  slavery  to  his 
chair.  That  crowded  hall  was  like  a 
flour  barrel  in  which  we  bread  winners 
were  trying  to  think  out  the  problem 
of  education  and  determine  what  we 
really  want  for  our  children.  And  in 
one  way  and  another,  crudely  or  elabo¬ 
rately  as  the  case  might  be,  the  toilers 
were  coming  in  spite  of  themselves  to 
what  I  have  said  about  the  joy  of  youth 
and  the  education  which  prolongs  it. 
Even  those  who  may  find  fault  because 
college  or  school  does  not  like  a  trade 
turn  children  out  at  once  ready  to  earn 
large  salaries,  knew  that  this  earning 
capacity  is  not  all  there  is  in  education. 
But  here  was  the  boy  presenting  a  Bible 
to  the  school  from  his  class,  and  here  was 
the  daughter  making  a  speech  of  fare¬ 
well — I  suppose  I  ought  to  call  it  a 
“valedictory.”  Mother  sat  up  in  front 
with  a  suspicious  moisture  on  her  glasses, 
and  the  Hope  Farm  man,  trying  hard  to 
carry  the  dignity  of  “prominent  citizen,” 
looked  up  at  the  open  window  as  though 
the  calm  old  moon  sailing  up  through  the 
sky  were  some  old  friend  come  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  “proud  father”  because  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  very 
fine  wife !  Perhaps  it  was  not  real  “com¬ 
mencement”  for  the  children  alone. 

The  Master. — I  was  thinking  of  other 
forms  of  education  in  that  crowded  hall. 
A  few  years  ago  I  was  to  go  down  into 
Pennsylvania  on  a  night  train.  I  looked 
at  the  time-table  hastily  and  saw  one  at 
midnight  which  I  thought  would  suit,  so 
I  started  leisurely,  late  at  night,  to  make 
it.  On  the  New  York  side  an  old  train 


hand  told  me  it  was  no  use  to  go  over 
the  river,  as  the  train  had  gone.  He 
had  30  years’  experience  and  I  had  only 
a  time-table,  but  I  argued  with  him  and 
started  over.  As  we  stood  arguing  my 
eye  caught  a  sign  which  read :  “Patrons 
will  please  report  any  inattention  or  in¬ 
civility  on  the  part  of  employees!”  The 
old  man’s  eyes  followed  mine  and  we  read 
the  sign  together.  He  turned  abruptly 
and  walked  away  as  the  best  way  of 
avoiding  any  violation  of  the  rule.  I 
went  over  to  New  .1  ersey  and  found  that 
midnight  train  was  half  freight  and  milk 
cans  which  wandered  along  at  any  time 
to  nowhere  in  particular.  I  had  to  go 
back  and  I  admit  that  I  sneaked  past 
that  old  train  hand.  The  next  night  I 
started  again  and  there  was  my  old 
friend  on  duty  as  before.  He  had  lost 
his  glasses  and  I  had  on  a  new  hat,  and 
he  did  not  recognize  me.  Something 
tempted  me  to  ask  the  old  man  about  my 
train.  He  told  me  as  he  did  before  and 
then  relieved  his  mind. 

“I’ve  been  working  here  over  30  years 
and  know  this  train  service  by  heart,  yet 
some  men  think  they  know  it  all.  Now 
last  night  there  was  a  jackass  came  in 
here  and  I  told  him  the  truth  about  this 
same  train — but  he  knew  better  and  went 
across  the  river.  An  hour  later  he  came 
back  like  a  dog  with  his  tail  betwixt  his 
legs.  He  knew  more,  but  he  had  less  to 
say  !” 

The  old  man  did  not  recognize  me.  lie 
used  several  adjectives  which  I  do  not 
repeat,  but  as  I  looked  at  him  I  knew 
he  was  right.  He  was  the  master;  I  was 
the  stupid  and  patient  animal  he  had 
mentioned.  It  is  not  often  that  one  is 
privileged  to  know  the  truth  that  will  set 
one  free.  That  set  me  free  of  the  bad 
habit  of  disputing  with  a  master  when 
I  have  only  a  time-table  for  reference. 
“ He  knew  more  but  he  had  less  to  say.” 
Correct — one  of  the  most  essential  things 
in  education.  H.  w.  C. 
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Wrought  Iron  Pipe  ify!  wHh  ^threads 

and  couplings,  14-foot  lengths  and  up.  Also  pipe  cm 
to  skotch  for  fences,  or  drilled  for  irrigation  pur 
poses.  Wo  guarantee  entire  satisfaction  or  return 
money.  PFflFF  8  KENDALL,  101  Foundry  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Wagon  Covers,  Stack  Covers.  Duck  at 
^ow  Prices.  W.  W.  STANLEY.  Victor,  N.  Y. 

A  Grand  York  State  Farm 

205  acres,  2  miles  from  Railroad  town:  land  in 
high  state  of  cultivation  ;  street  car  service  to 
near-by  towns;  all  buildings  lit  first-class  con¬ 
dition;  a  22-acre  timber  lot.  Owner  retiring, 
and  includes  50-hoad  of  cattle,  4  horses,  2  colts, 
all  kinds  of  farming:  implements,  crops,  etc. 
Possession  at  once.  Price,  $13,000  ;  easy  terras. 
BILLINGS  FARM  AGENCY,  Apalachin,  Tiooa  Co.,  New  York 


A  BARGAIN — T  have  for  sale  about  nine  thousand  acres  of 
Pasture  and  Farming  Land,  situated  on  tho  mainland,  1*4 
in  Ilea  from  Galveston,  with  a  three  mile  front  on  Galveston 
Bay,  along  the  line  of  the  Inter-Coastal  Canal,  between  Galves¬ 
ton  and  Corpus  Chriatia.  If  sold  at  once  I  will  take  eleven 
dollars  per  acre  with  a  cash  payment  of  one  quarter  balance 
in  from  one  to  five  years.  My  reasons  for  selling  are,  getting 
old.  Don’t  write  for  particulars.  If  you  are  really  serious 
about  buying;,  come  and  look  at  the  land.  It's  a  Bargain. 
JOHN  A.  CAPLEN.  -  -  Alta  Loma,  Texas 

NEW  JERSEY  FARMS 

Como  to  New  Jersey.  Profitable  farms,  close 
to  markets.  All  sizes.  Send  for  list  of  choice 
fruit,  garden,  potato,  grain,  poultry  Farms. 

A.  W.  DRKSSKK,  -  Burlington.  N.  J. 


NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS,  .iSSSt 

ins  In  farma  tlirouirlionfc  Nrw  YnrkStaia.  Itcforenc. 
on  request.  Catalog  sent  to  proapectiro  purchasers. 
C.  Ii.  TAGF.K  &CO..  73G  l*r»sa  Hid?.,  lilnghuintou.  N.  T 


FAUJI  BARGAINS — Splendidly  situated;  6  acres,  only  $1,200. 

Chicken  and  fruit  farm:  mile  to  school  ;  plenty  of  fruit;  2- 
story,  0-room  house  ;  ham  20x25.  For  traveling  directions  ad¬ 
dress  No.  8.  C.  1>.  BOSK  Kk KM  AGENCY,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 


OUR  NEW  YORK  IMPROVED  FARMS  are  great  bar- 
gains  at  present  low  price.  Send  for  free  lists, 
McBURNEY  8  CO.,  303  Bastable  Block,  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


I  EH  Pontic  F0R  SALK— near  Phila.  and  Trenton  markets  ; 
I  0U  I  0  I  III O  Rood  railroad  and  trolley  facilities.  New  cata¬ 
logue.  Established  25  years.  Ilornco  (*.  Reeder,  Nowtown,  Hernia. 


FOR  SALE— FARM  300  ACRES— ni^h  land  overlooking 
Sound  and  Ocean.  Colonial  house,  16  rooms.  Two  barns, 
other  buildings;  COO  peach  trees;  two  apple  orchards,  cherries, 
grapes,  Jfcc.  Price,  $4,000  :  speak  quick.  OWNER,  enro  K.  N.-Y. 


JERSEY  FARMS — 1  to  3f>0 acres  In  Jersey’s  best  soil.  Catalogue 
free.  ED.  BURROUGHS,  147  E.  Stuto  SL,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-Chicl;en 


moots. 


farm,  21  acres;  stock,  implo- 

0WNER,  Box  36,  R.  D.,  Pomona,  N.  Y. 


Send  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  or  Ten  Ten- 
Week  Trial  Subscriptions  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


And  Secure  as  a  Reward  This  Set  of  Scientific 
and  Perfect  Cake-Making  Articles  Consisting  of 


Two  (2)  Square  Layer  Moulds 

Size  7^x714  inches;  1)4  inches  deep,  for  baking 
layer-cakes,  sheet-cakes,  short-cakes,  ginger 


bread,  corn  bread,  etc.,  is  a  great  favorite  with 
many  who  prefer  to  serve  cut  cake,  as  it 
enables  them  to  cut  square,  diamond  or 
uniform  shaped  slices  as  desired. 

One  Medium  Round  Loaf  Mould 

Medium  size,  diameter  8)a  inches;  3)4  inches 
deep.  This  is  an  old  established  style  and  is 


preferred  by  a  great  many  cake-makers  who  do 
not  care  to  change  from  the  style  they  have 
been  using. 

The  moulds  are  made  of  a  high-grade  of 
charcoal  tin  and  are  the  most  practical  and 
durable  cake  moulds  on  the  market. 

The  Van  Deusen  Egg  Whip 


The  Van  Deusen  Measuring  Cup 

is  an  absolutely  correct  measure,  which  is  a 
very  indespensable  feature.asit  is  as  important 
to  have  a  correct  measure  as  it  is  to  nave  a 

correct  pair  of 
scales.  Thiscuphas 
one  side  marked  in 
thirds  and  the  other 
side  marked  in 
fourths,  thereby  en¬ 
abling  the  user  to 
get  any  part  of  a 
cupful  desired.  It 
has  slanting  sides 
which  prevent 
liquids  running 
down  the  outside  as 
frequently  happens  when  using  a  cup  with 
perpendicular  sides.  It  is  made  of  a  high 
grade  of  charcoal  tin  and  for  quality,  accuracy, 
convenience  and  appearance  is  unequaled. 

A  Pampitlet  of  24  pages  containing  Superior 
Scientific  Cake  Rules,  a  number  of  delicious 
tried  and  proven  cake  recipes,  and  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  use  of  the  moulds  go  with  each  sot. 

THE  VAN  DEUSEN  CAKE  MOULDS  are  scientific¬ 
ally  constructed  so  as  to  discard  gre ase,  paper, 
and  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  flour,  and  insure  a 
light  delicate  cake  with  no  greasy  crust.  They 
are  simple  and  easy  to  operate,  having  open¬ 
ings  at  the  sides  covered  with  slides  through 
which  a  knife  is  inserted  and  the  cake  loosened 
from  the  mould  when  it  is  removed. 

The  Or.n  Way  was  to  grease  or  paper  the  tin 
to  keep  the  cake  from  sticking  (because,  there 
being  no  way  to  loosen  the  cake  from  tho  bot- 
tom  of  the  old  style  tins,  the  cake  would  break 
in  getting  it  out  if  it  stuck),  then  add  flour 
until  the  cake  would  not  settle,  being  stiff 
enough  to  stand  alone— like  bread.  Few  real¬ 
ized  the  fact  that  they  were  using  too  much 
flour,  because  they  only  used  the  amount  the 
recipe  called  for.  But  new  developments  show 
that  at  least  one-fifth  of  tho  flour  used,  in  the 
Loaf  Cakes,  was  used  only  for  the  purpose  of 
making  them  stiff  enough,  to  bear  their  own 
weight. 


especially  designed  for  whipping  the  whites 
'  eggs,  and  is  the  most  thorough  and  expedi- 
ous  whip  ever  produced.  It  is  stamped  from 


solid  piece  of  tin  plate,  and  has  a  degree  of 
rengtn  and  stability  not  found  in  any  other 
hip,  'l'he  groove  feature  adds  fifty  per  cent 
its  effectiveness  and  much  more  to  ltsdura- 
lity.  For  cleanliness  and  convenience  it  is 
lequaled. 


The  New  Scientific!  Way  is  to  discard  the 
grease,  the  paper,  and  at  least  one-fifth  of  the 
flour,  make  a  delicate  batter  and  bake  in  an 
u n greased  mould,  letting  it  stick.  The  mould 
will  support  the  cake  while  baking,  and  when 
baked,  invert  the  loaf  mould  and  let  the  cake 
liang  in  it  to  cool.  The  order  is  thus  reversed 
and  the  cake  is  stretched  and  made  lighter 
instead  of  settling  and  becoming  soggy. 

Everybody  knows  that  tho  light,  delicate 
cake  with  no  greasy  crust  is  the  more  delicious 

and  healthful,  and.  as  these  can  only 
successfully  by  using  ungreased  moulds  ana 
following  the  required  rules,  all  cako-maKers 
will  readily  see  how  important  it  is  to  use  tne 
Mrs.  Van  Deusen  Cake  Moulds,  Rules  and 
Recipes. 


P..1  Pr«n,i3  Tar  On.  Naw  Yparlv  .SnKsf cintinn 
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FLORAL  NOTES. 

Care  of  Rambler  Roses. — Though 
the  Crimson  Rambler,  with  its  newer 
form,  Philadelphia,  is  the  most  popular 
of  all  Rambler  roses,  there  is  a  deep- 
rooted  objection  to  it  on  account  of  its 
unsightly  foliage  after  the  blooming  sea¬ 
son.  This  condition  forms  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  glossy  foliage  of  the 
American  Pillar  and  Dorothy  Perkins 
varieties  at  the  same  period.  However, 
the  appearance  of  the  former  may  be 
greatly  improved  if  proper  care  is  given 
the  plant  at  critical  times.  Plenty  of 
nourishment  at  the  root  is  sure  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  abundant  leaf  growth  of  a  dark 
green  color  and  of  superior  substance. 
During  hot  weather,  and  especially  during 
extreme  drought,  the  red  spider,  an 
enemy  to  the  welfare  of  all  rose  bushes, 
puts  in  its  appearance  and  begins  its 
work  of  destruction.  Frequent  syringings 
with  the  hose  upon  the  under  part  of 
the  leaves  soon  puts  this  invader  to  rout. 
Green  fly  or  aphis  in  great  numbers 
frequently  feast  upon  the  soft  and  ten¬ 
der  shoots  of  the  plant,  weakening  to 
a  surprising  extent  the  vigor  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  flowers.  The  best  remedy 
for  this  post  is  one  of  the  many  tobacco 
extracts  upon  the  market,  used  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions  or  a  liberal  dusting  of 
tobacco  upon  the  affected  parts.  This 
treatment,  followed  by  a  thorough  use  of 
the  hose,  rids  the  plant  of  this  trouble. 
Rose  bugs  and  other  insects  that  chew, 
can  be  taken  care  of  with  a  mild  solu¬ 
tion  of  Paris  green.  Arsenate  of  lead  is 
also  used  for  this  purpose  but  as  it 
leaves  the  foliage  spotted  white,  the 
Paris  green  is  preferable.  After  the 
blooming  period  the  withered  flower  clus¬ 
ters  should  be  removed.  With  a  little 
care  of  this  kind  the  seared,  rusty  and 
unsightly  condition  of  the  Crimson  Ram¬ 
bler  at  midseason  can  be  obviated. 

The  Popular  Hanging  Basket. — 
This  form  of  porch  decoration  does  its 
best  when  placed  in  partial  shade.  Such 
plants  as  Dracaenas,  Fuchsias,  ferns  and 
ivies,  which  are  commonly  used  for  this 
work,  do  not  thrive  in  the  open  sun  and 
when  subjected  to  its  glare  for  any  length 
of  time,  lose  their  freshness  and  charm. 
With  hut  a  thin  layer  of  moss  upon  the 
wire  the  hanging  basket  affords  splendid 
drainage  to  its  contents.  For  this  reason 
and  being  virtually  full  of  roots  that 
require  it,  a  copious  supply  of  water 
can  be  given  without  danger  of  souring 
the  soil.  When  the  season  becomes  well 
advanced  it  is  probable  that  the  fer¬ 
tility  in  the  comparatively  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  soil  in  the  basket  is  exhausted ; 
under  these  conditions  a  few  applica¬ 
tions  of  weak  liquid  manure — given  four 
or  five  days  apart — will  nourish  and 
improve  the  growth.  A  common  mis¬ 
take  in  the  making  of  vases  and  urns 
is  the  allowance  of  a  ridiculously  small 
space  to  contain  the  soil.  By  the  time 
the  roots  of  the  plants  are  crowded  into 
the  vase  there  is  little  soil  left  in  the 
small  space  and  the  chances  for  having 
a  pleasing  and  vigorous  effect  are  small 
indeed.  j.  M’L. 

Elyria,  Ohio. 


experiments  in  tobacco  breeding. 

Bulletin  17G  of  the  Connecticut  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  New  Haven,  by  col¬ 
laboration  of  H.  K.  Hayes,  E.  M.  East 
and  E.  G.  Beiuhart,  is  a  report  of  four 
years  co-operative  work  in  tobacco  breed¬ 
ing  between  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  Bussey  Insti¬ 
tution  of  Harvard,  and  the  Experiment 
Station.  The  bulletin  is  a  report  of 
progress,  as  the  complex  nature  of  the 
problems  makes  it  impossible  to  reach 
a  final  solution  at  present. 

1  be  authors  give  a  discussion  of  the 
tobacco  plant,  and  report  favorable  re- 
s,ilts  which  have  been  obtained  by  using 
inbred  seed.  In  order  to  produce  self- 
pollinated  seed  the  flower  head  is  eov- 
"d  with  a  12-pound  manila  paper  bag 
before  the  blossoms  open.  By  this 
method  seed  can  be  saved  from  those 
plants  which  have  the  more  desirable 
characters,  such  as  leaf  shape,  number 
ea\  es,  etc.  As  tobacco  can  be  in- 
,r°d  without  detrimental  effects  and  the 
M"  improved  by  this  means,  it  appears 
desirable  that  growers  use  this  method 
01  seed  selection.  The  appearance  of  a 


plant  is  not  a  criterion  of  that  plant’s 
breeding  qualities,  as  a  more  favorable 
position  for  development  of  the  plant 
than  for  its  sisters  may  be  the  cause  of 
its  more  desirable  appearance.  The  cor¬ 
rect  method  of  determining  the  breeding 
nature  of  a  plant  is  by  growing  its 
progeny. 

The  bulletin  describes  the  results  of 
crossing  experiments,  and  the  report  of 
the  “Halladay  Havana”  is  of  especial 
interest.  This  type,  which  has  a  good- 
sized  leaf  and  a  large  number  of  leaves, 
appeared  in  the  third  generation  of  a 
cross  between  Havana  seed  and  an  im¬ 
ported  Sumatra  variety,  made  by  A.  D. 
Shame!.  This  type  has  particular  in¬ 
terest  in  that  it  produces  a  large  number 
of  leaves  of  good  shape  and  size.  A  yield 
per  acre  of  as  high  as  3,000  pounds  has 
been  obtained. 

The  Halladay  Havana  was  commer¬ 
cially  tried  in  1900,  about  125  acres  being 
grown.  Some  few  crops  were  good, 
but  the  majority  of  them  were  unfav¬ 
orable,  the  general  faults  being  lack 
of  burn  and  a  too  large  percentage  of 
dark  leaves.  For  this  reason  the  com¬ 
mercial  culture  of  the  Halladay  was 
discontinued.  Selection  experiments 
which  have  been  carried  on  from  1909 
to  1912,  inclusive,  with  a  number  of 
different  families  of  the  Halladay 
Havana,  show  the  reason  for  its  com- 


HALLADAY  HAVANA  TOBACCO. 

Fig.  289. 

mereial  failure.  By  selection,  a  number 
of  distinctly  different  strains  have  been 
produced,  which  proves  that  the  Halladay 
in  1909  was  of  a  hybrid  nature.  As 
uniformity  of  field  habit  is  a  necessity 
to  produce  a  uniform  quality  of  cured 
leaf,  selection  experiments  were  instituted 
to  obtain  a  uniformity  of  type  of  com¬ 
mercial  value. 

A  number  of  strains  which  have  been 
grown  since  1909  and  on  which  selec¬ 
tion  has  been  practiced  were  harvested, 
cured,  fermented  and  assorted  in  1912. 
These  were  compared  with  Havana  seed 
grown  on  the  same  field.  Some  of  the 
selections  gave  much  lower  relative 
values,  and  others  gave  considerably 
higher  values. 

Other  crosses  are  reported  which  look 
promising,  but  these  have  not  been 
grown  for  a  sufficient  time  to  determine 
their  commercial  possibilities.  The  re¬ 
sults  obtained  are  important,  however, 
from  the  plant-breeding  standpoint,  as 
they  show  the  methods  that  should  be 
followed  in  producing  improved  forms 
by  hybridization.  The  different  char¬ 
acters,  such  as  leaf  shape,  number  of 
leaves  and  leaf  size,  are  in  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  inherited  independently.  Therefore, 
by  crossing  and  subsequent  selection  the 
desirable  features  of  one  parent  can  be 
united  with  those  of  the  other  parent. 
The  first  generation,  after  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  tobacco  races  which  differ  in  such 
characters  as  leaf  size  and  shape,  is  as 
uniform  as  the  parents  and  of  an  inter¬ 
mediate  value.  Self-pollinated  seed  from 
these  first  generation  plants  gives  a 
variable  progeny,  and  often  new  forms 
come  into  being,  due  to  the  re-combina¬ 
tion  of  parental  characters.  Some  of 
these  second  generation  plants  will  breed 
true  the  following  year,  and  others  will 
produce  a  variable  progeny,  and  the  only 
method  of  determining  the  breeding  value 
of  a  particular  plant  is  to  grow  and 
observe  its  descendants.  The  production 
of  fixed  forms  which  contain  certain  de¬ 
sirable  plant  characters  is  not,  however, 
a  simple  problem,  due  to  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  factors  in  which  plants  of  dif¬ 
ferent  races  differ,  and  because  a  super¬ 
ficial  resemblance  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  germinal  resemblance.  It  is 
necessary  to  grow  large  second  genera¬ 
tions  after  crossing,  and  to  save  seed 
from  those  plants  which  most  nearly 
conform  to  the  desired  type.  Progeny 
of  these  selected  plants  should  be  grown 
in  row  tests  the  following  year,  and  se¬ 
lection  continued  in  later  generations  un¬ 
til  the  desired  type  has  been  obtained. 
The  picture.  Fig.  2S9,  shows  a  Halladay 
Havana  strain  which  averages  29  leaves 
per  plant.  A  first  priming  of  five  or  six 
leaves  has  been  harvested. 


YELLOW  SWEET  CLOVER. 

I  have  a  field  (17  acres)  that  has  a 
splendid  stand  of  yellow  sweet  clover, 
and  I  wish  to  know  about  the  time  to 
cut  the  same  for  seed.  This  field  was 
in  corn  two  years  ago  and  the  volun¬ 
teer  clover  was  pastured  last  season. 
The  cattle  prefer  this  clover  to  their 
Blue  grass.  This  year  the  yellow  clover 
came  up  so  thickly  I  decided  to  let  it 
stand  for  seed.  The  field  is  now  a  mass 
of  yellow  blossoms  and  the  clover  is 
standing  about  four  feet  high  and  is  very 
thick.  Yellow  clover  has  always  been 
considered  more  or  less  as  a  weed  in 
our  locality,  but  as  this  is  a  perfect 
stand  and  so  clean  I  want  advice  about 
gathering  it  for  seed.  Some  people  tell 
me  that  it  is  just  the  thing  to  inoculate 
the  soil  for  growing  Alfalfa,  while  others 
say  it  is  to  coarse  to  cut  for  hay,  and 
is  only  a  weed.  f.  k.  w. 

Stephens  City,  Va. 

The  yellow  melilot  or  yellow  sweet 
clover,  Melilotus  officinalis,  is  not  re¬ 
garded  as  a  useful  forage  crop.  This 
inquirer  says  cattle  prefer  it  to  Blue 
grass,  but  usually  animals  dislike  it, 
either  green  or  cured,  because  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  bitterish  taste.  It  is  very  coarse 
and  woody,  except  in  its  earlier  stages, 
and  is  said  to  be  difficult  to  cure  well. 
The  melilots  are  valuable,  however,  as 
soil  renovators,  because  of  their  rank 
growth  and  ability  to  gather  nitrogen ; 
they  are  very  helpful  in  renovating  hard 
sterile  soil.  It  appears  to  be  proven,  too, 
that  the  root  tubercles  of  the  melilot 
inoculate  Alfalfa  soil,  while  its  growth 
is  said  to  indicate  soil  adaptability  for 
Alfalfa.  Melilot  is  excellent  bee  pasture. 
It  may  very  easily  become  a  troublesome 
weed  ;  it  m  very  common  in  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  covering  railway  embank¬ 
ments  or  sterile  roadsides.  It  is  cut  for 
seed  when  most  of  the  flowers  are  dry 
and  brown,  but  before  it  begins  to  shell 
out.  _ 

AUSTRALIAN  POTATO  NOTES. 

We  are  on  a  large  swamp  which  the 
State  Government  drained  about  20  years 
ago.  situated  on  the  Main  Gippsland 
Railway  line,  or  rather  between  the  Main 
Gippshuid  and  South  Gippsland  Railway, 
about  50  miles  east  of  Melbourne.  In 
some  places  the  peat  was  from  one  foot 
to  10  feet  deep ;  now  it  is  growing  im¬ 
mense  crops  of  potatoes,  onions,  carrots, 
oats,  and  hay,  which,  with  dairying  and 
fattening  sheep,  are  the  general  features 
of  the  district.  Being  a  mid-season  dis¬ 
trict  for  potatoes  Carmans  take  first 
place  for  white  skins;  Cook’s  Favorite,  a 
potato  which  originated  in  a  crop  of 
Carmans  in  Mr.  Cook’s  paddock  at  Rom- 
se.v.  has  a  lot  of  friends ;  however,  it  is 
sold  as  Carman  No.  3.  Another  potato 
that  does  well  is  the  Up-to-Date,  a  heavy 
cropper  but  not  as  good  eating  as  Car¬ 
man.  but  is  sold  as  such. 

The  red  skins  (Brownell’s  Beauty) 
and  Excelsior  are  the  general  favorites 
for  export.  What  is  meant  by  export  is 
any  potato  that  has  to  be  carried  by  boat. 
The  growers  have  to  consider  the  likes 
and  dislikes  of  Melbourne  and  Sydney, 
as  these  two  places  are  the  greatest  con¬ 
sumers.  Melbourne  people  prefer  a  white 
skin,  Sydney  a  red  skin.  As  far  as  my 
experience  goes  white  skins  are  the 
heaviest  croppers,  but  during  the  export 
season  red  skins  fetch  from  $1  to  .$4  per 
ton  more  than  whites.  The  prices  have 
been  very  good  this  season,  averaging 
about  $27  for  2,240  pounds;  sacks  are 
higher  this  year,  14  cents  a  sack,  about 
15  sacks  to  a  ton.  j.  l.  Rogers. 


“Have  you  done  your  share  toward 
making  life  more  cheerful  for  anybody?” 
asked  the  genially  serious  person.  “i 
have.  I  gave  a  crowd  of  people  the  time 
of  their  lives  this  morning.  My  hat  blew 
off  and  I  chased  it  two  blocks.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 
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BAND  INSTRUMENT!. 

Catalog  contains  282  pages,  788  illus¬ 
trations,  67  color-plates.  2661  articles  de¬ 
scribed-all  musloal  instruments  and  sup¬ 
plies,  Superb  quality  and  lowest  dlreot 
prices.  Free  trial  and  easy  payments. 
We  supply  the  United  States  Government, 
Mention  what  Instrument  you  are 
most  Interested  In  EDCC  AG 

Write  for  the  big  T  lit t  6 A  I  ALUb 

BGU2  Points  of  Supply;  Address  the  nearer  one. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WLRLITZER  CO., 

185  E.  4th  St.  Cincinnati  608  S.  Wtbash  At.  Chic* go 


BIG  SAYING  -  NEW  TYPEWRITER 


Typewrit©  letters,  bills.etc.  Save  time, 
mistakes.  Have  copies  of  what  you 
write.  Bennett  $18  Typewriter  does 

work  of  $100  machines.  Simpler  and 
stronger.  Easy  to  run.  All  important 
improvements.  Visible  writing.  84  char¬ 
acters.  1  year  guarantee.  Small,  handy, 
''  la  on  money-back-unlcss- 
Agenta  wanted. 


,  durable.  So!_ _ 

satisfied  guarantee. 

0.0.0.  Bennett  Typewriter  Co, 

3GG  Broadway,  New  York 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


We  ship  on  approval  without  »  cent 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  DON’T 
PAY  A  CENT  If  you  are  not  satisfied 
after  name  the  bicycle  10  days. 
nO  HOT  DIIV  a  bicycle  or  a  pair 
UU  Kill  DU  I  of  tires  trom  anyone 
at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest 
art  catalogs  illustratin*  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers- 
nyr  pCUT  i»  all  it  will  cost  yon  to 
UIIE  WEH  I  write  a  postal  and  every¬ 
thing  will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
TIRES,  Coaster  -  Brake  rear 
wheels,  lamps,  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 

Mead  Cycle  Co,  Dept.BSO  Chicago 


Running  Water 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-^L*Jy& 
mer  at  Small  Cost.  AsPrffCfc 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supply 
Plan;  It  will  bring  you  100  pictures 
of  it  in  actual  use.  Do  it  Now. 

Aermotor  Oo.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Av.,  Chicago'*^- 
Aermotor  Co..  2d  and  Madison  Streets,  Oakland,  /ll  Cal. 


Just  when  and  where  you  want  it,  No% 
trouble  no  expense.  Sold  on  guarantee.  . 

Your  money  back  it  youl 
aa"  are  not  satisfied.  Write 
today  for  FREE  BOOK  on 
FOSTER  High  Duty  Ram. 

~  POWER  SPECIALTY  CO., 

Ill  Trinity  Building,  New  York 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  ot 
(hallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  enginesorhorse  powers.  Strong 
simple  ana  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


THRESHERS 
HORSE  POWERS 
SAW  MACHINES 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
GASOUNE  ENGINES 

Don’t  buy  any  of  the  above  till  you  get  our  Catalog  and 
reasonable  prices.  We’ll  surprise  you.  Hundieds  testify 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  counsel.  Send  for  new  1913 
Catalog  full  of  pictures.  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS, 
II  South  Street,  Middletown  Springs.  Vt. 


HANDY  BINDER 

JUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
*“*  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  35  cents. 

Tie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Keep  a 

Kodak  Record. 


Preserve  for  future  reference  an  indisputable  record 
of  your  crops,  your  growing  stock,  the  condition  of 
buildings  and  fences  and  roads — by  means  of  photo¬ 
graphs. 

Make  sales  of  your  stock  by  means  of  photographs ; 
bring  home  ideas  from  other  people’s  farms  by  means 
of  photography. 

You  can  make  good  pictures  by  the  Kodak  system. 
It’s  all  very  simple — and  less  expensive  than  you  think. 

Catalog  free  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

3S7  State  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  ill  tlie  Universal  Postal  Union,  ft  (H,  eqnnl  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8H  marks,  or  10U,  francs.  Remit  In  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  chock  or  hank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Ofllee  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates  HO  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  11*  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  PEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  luM-son.  R.i!  lo  make  doubly  suis-  we  will  make  good  any  lops  to  paid 
subseribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  adverttsmg  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  expewed.  ne  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  wo  do  not.  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
bet"  ecu  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers,  bl  ither  will  we  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  Of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  timeof 
the  transaction,  ami  you  must  have  mentioned  Hik  liUBAI*  X»KW-xoJuam 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Last  call  for  planting  fodder  com.  The  present 
indications  are  that  the  hay  crop  will  be  light  In 
most  of  the  shipping  districts  the  open  Winter  and 
dry  May  have  hurt  the  grass.  Better  hire  or  draft 
a  substitute.  Fodder  corn  is  best,  all  tilings  con¬ 
sidered,  and  now  is  the  last  chance  to  get  it  into  the 
ranks. 

* 


June  20  was  a  great  event  in  the  history  of  Ohio 
agriculture.  There  was  a  meeting  at  the  Experi- 
ment  Station  at  Wooster  to  celebrate  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  Doctor  Chas.  E.  Thorne’s  con¬ 
nection  with  the  station.  This  silver  wedding  de¬ 
served  to  be  celebrated  in  words  of  gold,  for  Dr. 
Thorne  during  his  long  years  of  service  has  given 
material  value  to  the  State  of  Ohio  and  also  given 
character  to  Ohio  agriculture.  It  was  a  tine  thing 
for  the  Governor  of  Ohio  and  leading  men  of  the 
State  to  pay  this  just  tribute  to  a  modest  and  highly 
deserving  man — Dr.  Charles  E.  Thorne. 

* 

The  new  co-operative  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Department  1ms  been  started.  The 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  apply  the  principles  of  co-op¬ 
eration  to  it.  You  can  help.  There  are  in  New' 
York  State  hundreds  and  thousands  of  societies  or 
organizations  of  men  and  women  who  have  goods 
to  sell  or  who  want  to  buy.  Some  of  these  societies 
have  the  goods  which  persons  in  other  societies 
want  to  obtain.  As  they  do  not  know  of  each  other 
middlemen  step  in  and  hold  them  up  and  apart. 
Now  naturally  the  first  thing  is  to  “get  acquainted.” 
This  new  department  is  to  be  like  the  ‘‘central’  in 
a  telephone  system,  and  first  of  all  we  must  locate 
the  people  who  want  to  buy  or  sell  co-operatively. 
Here  is  where  you  help.  If  you  are  in  any  way  in¬ 
terested  write  to  Marc  W.  Cole,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
give  him  all  the  information  you  can.  There  should 
be  printed  at  once  a  list  of  the  reliable  organiza¬ 
tions  which  desire  to  buy  or  sell  farm  produce.  The 
only  way  to  make  such  a  list  complete  is  to  co-op¬ 
erate  and  see  that  pour  organization  is  listed. 

* 

The  man  who  believes  everything  he  sees  in  the 
daily  newspapers  ought  to  read  the  reports  of  the 
last  Washington  investigation.  In  the  efforts  to 
keep  the  tariff  on  sugar  both  the  sugar  producers 
and  the  refiners  seem  to  have  spent  money  freely 
trying  to  “accelerate  public  opinion.”  Large  sums 
of  money  were  raised  to  influence  Congressmen  and 
to  buy  reading  matter  in  the  papers.  For  one  thing 
1,500,000  copies  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  “Sugar  at  a 
Glance”  were  mailed  free  under  the  frank  of  several 
Senators.  Thousands  were  spent  for  so-called  “news 
items”  printed  in  the  daily  papers  as  genuine  news. 
Here  is  a  direct  case  of  the  evil  of  printing  paid 
advertisements  as  editorial  matter.  It  was  expected 
that  readers  would  accept  this  stuff  as  genuine  news, 
endorsed  by  the  editor,  when  it  was  paid  for  by 
people  who  expected  to  profit  by  it.  This  is  a  clear 
violation  of  the  postal  laws,  and  is  a  good  example 
of  the  neiHl  of  such  legislation.  We  have  many  let¬ 
ters  from  our  readers  stilting  that  they  have  no 
confidence  in  the  “news”  they  find  in  certain  papers, 
since  they  feel  sure  it  is  bought  and  paid  for  in  an 
effort  to  deceive  them.  Last  Spring  an  effort  was 
made  in  Congress  to  repeal  the  law  which  compels 
publishers  to  mark  advertisements  or  lose  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  low  mailing  rates.  We  wrote  the  Con¬ 
gressman  in  charge  of  that  hill  protesting  iigainst 
such  repeal,  lie  replied  that  this  was  the  only 
letter  be  had  received  from  a  publication  supporting 
the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  shut  off  bogus  and 
fake  advertisements.  So  far  as  we  could  learn 
every  other  paper  was  indifferent,  or  else  wanted 
the  chance  to  sell  the  confidence  of  its  readers.  This 
seems  astonishing  to  us  in  these  days  when  every¬ 
one  knows  that  intelligent  men  are  growing  more 
and  more  suspicious  of  what  they  see  in  print. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

And  now  the  unoccupied  or  “delinquent”  farms  in 
New  York  are  to  be  investigated.  Gov.  Sulzer  has 
appointed  Elliott  B.  Norris,  ex-Master  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange,  as  agent  for  this  job.  We  pre¬ 
sume  the  plan  is  to  visit  these  farms  and  determine 
just  what  can  lie  done  with  them.  Some  of  the 
descriptions  of  such  farms  given  in  public  docu¬ 
ments  have  proved  very  deceptive  and  have  caused 
loss  and  sorrow  to  people  who  wanted  homes.  It 
is  a  wicked  thing  to  fool  a  back-to-t lie-lander  with 
what  seems  to  him  a  “big  bargain”  endorsed  by  the 

State.  Tell  the  truth  about  these  farms! 

* 

People  who  dash  through  the  country  in  their 
automobiles  at  this  season  say  they  never  saw  so 
many  climbing  rose  hushes  as  are  now  spreading 
over  farm  homes.  These  flowers  have  burst  into  a 
glory  of  bloom,  and  their  beauty  adds  new  character 
to  many  a  plain  farmhouse.  Tiif,  R.  N.-Y.  is  glad 
that,  it  has  helped  place  these  roses  on  the  home. 
Some  of  the  tiny  plants  we  sent  by  mail  now  cover 
square  yards  of  house  surface,  and  by  their  beauty 
and  pleasant  memories  have  made  farm  life  more 
worth  living. 

During  the  past  two  years  friends  of  the  New 
York  Milk  Exchange  have  stated  that  it  helped  the 
producer  because  the  price  quoted  was  usually 
higher  than  the  Borden  and  Sheffield  schedules. 
These  schedules  were  what  the  companies  actually 
paid,  a  premium  being  given  in  some  eases  for 
cleanliness  and  high  quality.  But  the  Exchange 
price  was  merely  si  target  set  up  to  shoot  under. 
Contracts  were  made  with  farmers  at  a  certain 
amount  less,  few  ever  getting  the  full  Exchange 
price.  There  is  si  demand  for  a  commercial  quota¬ 
tion  that  may  fairly  represent  the  condition  of  the 
New  York  market,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  possible 

to  print  such  a  figure  before  long. 

* 

Tiie  New  York  Legislature  made  short  work  of 
Gov.  Sulzer's  direct  nominations  bill.  The  Assem¬ 
bly  voted  it  down  92  to  54,  and  the  Senate  38  to  10. 
Two  Senators  who  formerly  voted  against  it 
changed.  One  of  these,  Senator  Thomas,  represent¬ 
ing  the  counties  of  Otsego,  Madison  and  Chenango, 
asked  his  people  publicly  to  tell  him  what  they 
wanted  him  to  do.  In  this  way  he  received  the 
surest  evidence  that  a  strong,  direct  primary  bill 
was  desired.  In  one  typical  neighborhood  that  we 
know  of  a  vote  was  taken  which  showed  90  for  the 
Sulzer  hill  and  20  for  all  others!  Now  we  know 
that  all  through  the  rural  counties  of  New  York  a 
large  majority  of  the  iieople  want  direct  nomina¬ 
tions.  Why  then  did  the  Legislature  treat  Gov. 
Sulzer  in  this  way? 

The  reasons  are  personal  and  political  and  the 
situation  has  been  worked  up  by  very  shrewd  poli¬ 
ticians.  Gov.  Sulzer  has  been  known  as  a  sharp 
politician  and  has  been  in  close  relations  with  the 
strong  body  of  men  who  control  his  party.  For  this 
very  reason  his  break  with  them  lias  caused  hatred 
and  very  bitter  feeling.  We  think  the  Governor  is 
sincerely  trying  to  improve  our  public  life,  but  this 
very  fact  has  made  the  “gang”  turn  fiercely  upon 
him.  We  think  both  the  Governor  and  his  enemies 
realize  that  he  cannot  be  renominated  except  by  a 
direct  primary  which  gets  away  from  a  State  con¬ 
vention.  This  will  explain  why  the  Democratic 
politicians  have  so  fiercely  assailed  the  Governor 
and  his  bill. 

But  if  this  is  a  battle  of  politics  rather  than  of 
principles  what  of  the  Republicans?  Their  stronghold 
is  in  the  rural  counties,  and  large  numbers  left  their 
party  last  Fall.  Why  was  not  this  a  chance  to 
make  a  ten-strike  by  supporting  Gov.  Sulzer,  split¬ 
ting  the  other  party  and  bringing  back  many  of  the 
Progressives?  It  was  a  great  opportunity,  hut  we 
think  the  politicians  are  playing  a  deeper  and  more 
desperate  game.  Gov.  Sulzer  made  several  moves 
in  farm  legislation  which  were  resented  by  many 
farmers.  The  veto  of  tin*  appropriation  for  a  new 
building  at  Geneva  hurt  him  badly  in  a  dozen  coun¬ 
ties  around  the  lakes.  The  refusal  to  indemnify 
owners  for  tuberculous  cattle  killed  by  the  State 
greatly  exasperated  dairymen  in  the  dairy  counties. 
The  appropriation  of  $300,000  for  the  new  forestry 
school  was  in  opposition  to  the  expressed  wishes 
of  practically  all  the  State  farm  organizations. 
These  things  gave  the  politicians  a  chance  to  shift 
the  issue  from  Gov.  Sulzer’s  primary  hill  to  his 
supposed  attitude  toward  farmers,  and  this  is 
largely  why  the  country  Assembly  men  dared  to  go 
back  and  vote  as  they  did.  It  is  now  reported  that 
when  the  Legislature  returns  to  Albany  the  Re¬ 
publicans  will  offer  to  support  a  compromise  which 
is  really  the  Sulzer  hill  with  the  State  convention 
left  in.  If  this  is  true  we  hope  Gov.  Sulzer  will 
accept  such  a  Dill  and  make  the  question  of  a  State 
convention  an  issue  for  this  Fall’s  campaign. 


July  5, 

We  have  great  crops  in  prospect  this  year.  Con¬ 
necticut  is  expected  to  produce  1,000,000  baskets  of 
peaches  this  season — 2,000  carloads. 

CHARLES  E.  LYMAN. 

And  these  peaches  will  he  good — no  wooden  nut¬ 
megs  about  them.  Men  like  Mr.  Lyman  can  easily 
remember  when  only  a  few  devoted  “cranks”  be¬ 
lieved  that  peaches  would  he  more  than  a  garden 
luxury  in  New  England.  The  faint  hearts  knew 
that  Jack  Frost  would  chase  the  peach  out  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  The  peach  growers  learned  to  climb  the 
hills  and  put'  their  trees  on  the  mountain  tops,  and 
now  the  2,000  carloads  come  rolling  down  while 
dollars  are  rolling  back.  Let  the  peach  eaters  get 
ready  to  lighten  those  cars. 

* 

Your  “35-cent  dollar”  shows  you  are  cognizant  of  the# 
situation,  hut  so  far  you  have  not  offered  a  remedy. 
Your  readers  are  entitled  to  the  remedy.  B.  L.  G. 

They  are,  and  most  of  them  realize  that  the  true 
remedy  means  a  change  in  human  nature.  We 
have  had  some  500  beautiful  theories  submitted  to 
us,  but  90  per  cent  of  them  fall  down  in  assuming 
that  men  will  do  what  they  ought  to  do  whether 
they  want  to  or  not.  The  35-cent  dollar  is  largely 
the  result  of  suspicion,  prejudice  and  a  wrong  and 
narrow  way  of  thinking  about  public  questions.  We 
have  all  been  more  or  less  guilty  in  failiug  to  trust 
our  neighbors  and  friends  and  in  trying  to  be  a 
little  smarter  than  the  people  we  do  business  with. 
No  remedy  for  the  35-cent  dollar  will  he  worth 
much  until  human  nature  can  be  changed,  and  we 
realize  that  we  cannot  beat  the  politicians  and  the 
handling  hogs  at  their  own  game.  Our  remedy  is 
the  slow  one — education  and  making  the  wrongs  of 
this  35-cent  dollar  a  part  of  popular  thought. 

* 

Do  not  misunderstand  the  excellent  article  on 
Crimson  clover.  This  plant  is  at  its  best  in  Mary¬ 
land,  where  it  is  of  great  value  as  a  cover  crop.  On 
many  of  the  Maryland  soils  the  use  of  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  lime  seem  to  insure  a  good  crop 
of  the  Crimson  clover.  We  have  told  our  readers 
how  sowing  a  good  crop  of  Alfalfa  is  like  obtaining 
four  tons  of  wheat  bran  from  each  acre.  In  like 
manner  an  acre  crop  of  this  Maryland  Crimson 
clover  when  plowed  under  is  equal  to  about  a  dozen 
tons  of  good  stable  manure.  Consider  the  other  side 
of  it,  too.  This  Crimson  clover  does  not  interfere 
with  the  corn  or  other  farm  crops.  It  is  a  “catch 
crop,”  making  its  growth  while  the  soil  would  other¬ 
wise  be  idle — losing  its  substance  as  nil  idlers  do. 
Crimson  clover  will  do  this  in  Maryland,  but  it  is 
out  of  the  question  for  Northern  farmers  to  expect 
the  same  thing.  For,  north  of  Philadelphia,  depend¬ 
ing  on  Crimson  clover  alone  as  a  cover  crop  is  much 
of  a  gamble.  The  plant  is  not  suited  to  our  North¬ 
ern  climate,  and  will  prove  unsatisfactory  seven 
times  out  of  10.  There  are  many  places  where  the 
humble  and  despised  rye  will  pay  better  than  Crim¬ 
son  clover.  We  have  found  a  combination  of  rye, 
Crimson  clover  and  Cow-horn  turnips  very  useful 
for  Northern  New  Jersey.  Winter  or  Hairy  vetch  is 
another  catch  crop  which  adds  power  and  plant 
food  to  the  soil.  This  ability  to  grow  Crimson  clover 
as  a  ma  mi  rial  crop  is  one  of  the  great  farm  advan¬ 
tages  which  the  South  lias  to  offer.  The  great  les¬ 
son  is  never  to  let  the  soil  remain  hare  through  Fall 
and  Winter.  If  nothing  else  can  be  used  sow  rye. 


BREVITIES. 

When  to  start  spraying  potatoes?  When  the  bugs 
begin  feeding  is  us  good  a  sign  as  any. 

Time  to  get  rid  of  the  old  hens.  The  surplus  roost¬ 
ers  should  have  gone  long  ago. 

•The  onion  boom  in  Texas  seems  to  have  burst  this 
year.  Thousands  of  carloads  have  been  shipped  at  a 
loss  to  all — except  the  railroads. 

Before  we  spent  money  to  be  taught  various  “health 
exercises”  we  would  make  full  experiment  with  the 
bucksaw  or  the  washboard. 

It  is  late  to  start  treatment  for  brown  rot  in  the 
peach,  but  spraying  with  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  or 
commercial  brands  one  to  40  will  help. 

A  big  weed  growing  beside  a  young  tree  is  a  suekf  r. 
Pull  that  weed  out  and  lay  it  on  the  ground  beside  the 
tree  and  it  provides  succor — a  very  different  tiling. 

There  is  another  hen  contest  on  in  Massachusetts 
among  members  of  the  Grange.  The  prize  is  a  short 
Winter  course  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege. 

The  creamery  shark  tries  to  pick  the  money  for  a 
creamery  before  the  dairy  business  is  ripe.  It  you  1*>I 
low  him  you  pay  twice  what  the  creamery  is  worth  au*1 
have  only  half  enough  milk  to  run  it. 

There  is  the  usual  crop  of  complaints  of  ben  ties 
pass.  A  lively  hen  in  the  neighbor’s  garden  can  sciatca 
the  life  out  of  brotherhood  and  good  feeling.  I  lie  lies 
way  is  to  entice  the  lien  into  your  own  house  aud  keep 
her  until  the  owner  comes. 

A  PHILOSOPHICAL  judge  of  the  Brooklyn  Supreme 
Court  lias  decided  that  it  is  not  legally  slanderous  tot 
a  horse  buyer  to  cull  the  seller  a  skin.  In  denying  a 
motion  in  a  suit  where  this  term  had  been  used.  Juiim 
Scudder  remarked:  “Things  like  tlmt  are  nearly  uluu.' 
said  in  the  course  of  a  horse  deal.” 
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NEW  YORK’S  CO-OPERATION  AGENT. 

Marc  W.  Cole. 

On  page  810  is  a  picture  of  Marc  W. 
Cole,  the  man  appointed  by  Agricultural 
Commissioner  ITuson  to  organize  the  new 
department  of  co-operative  farm  society 
work.  Mr.  Cole  says  that  perhaps  flesh 
and  furrows  would  make  his  picture 
more  impressive  and  dignified.  The  new 
job  may  add  the  furrows,  but.  the  extra 
flesh  is  not  likely  to  come  if  Mr.  Cole 
expects  to  get  results,  for  co-operative 
results  are  ground  out  of  a  mill  of  hard 
work. 

Tt  makes  little  difference  where  a  man 
comes  from  or  what  he  has  done  when  he 
begins  at  the  very  bottom  of  a  new  job. 
We  are  all  more  concerned  about  where 
the  man  is  coming-out  rather  than  where 
he  started.  Some  of  the  commission  trade 
papers  are  blocking  out  a  great  job 
for  the  new  department.  One  of  them 
says : 

Mr.  Cole’s  career  will  now  be  watched 
with  interest.  1 1  is  original  bill,  had  it 
become  law,  would  have  put  the  commis¬ 
sion  merchant  out  of  business,  resulting 
in  turn  in  heavy  losses  to  farmers  and 
shippers  by  closing  to  them  present 
methods  of  distribution.  Even  with  the 
drastic  features  of  the  bill  eliminated, 
the  new  law  is  subject  to  attack  on  the 
ground  of  class  legislation.  .  .  .  lie 

will  travel  over  the  State  and  will  lec¬ 
ture  to  the  Farmers’  Clubs  and  to  the 
Women’s  Clubs  alike,  pointing  out  meth¬ 
ods  for  practical  co-operation.  I-Ie  will 
offer  each  a  plan  for  solving  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  ages — that  of  mixing  oil  and 
water  or  combining  the  seller  and  buyer. 

Of  course  these  people  die  hard,  and 
anything  which  might  get  oil  and  water 
to  "combine  will  need  a  strong  caustic 
principle  to  cut  the  oil.  If  the  middle¬ 
men  could  succeed  in  making  the  public 
think  that  great  and  immediate  results 
are  to  follow  the  creation  of  this  new 
department,  they  would  be  able  to  dis¬ 
credit  it.  Their  plan  will  be  to  lead 
our  farmers  to  expect  too  much.  Then 
after  a  time  when  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  results  prove  to  be  slow 
these  middlemen  want  to  come  forward 
and  say :  “I  told  you  so — co-operation  is 
a  fraud,  and  the  State  has  wasted  its 
money.”  This  would  be  a  very  slick 
game,  and  we  must  not  let  it  work  out. 

Let  us  all  be  patient  and  understand 
the  situation.  The  idea  of  co-operation 
is  common,  and  anyone,  with  a  little 
thought,  may  see  its  advantages.  Yet 
who,  right  now,  can  lay  down  a  definite 
programme  for  each  particular  case?  We 
have  much  information  about  the  work 
in  Europe  but  the  social  and  geographical 
conditions  are  very  different  on  the 
other  side.  The  American  farmers  are 
very  differently  situated  and  differently 
trained  from  those  who  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  so  thoroughly  in  Germany  or 
France.  For  one  thing  the  European 
military  service  has  given  people  the 
habit  of  combining  and  acting  together. 
In  our  country  there  has  been  nothing 
since  the  Civil  War  to  crowd  men  into 
compact  groups  and  drill  them  in  co¬ 
operation.  In  America  thus  far  in  nearly 
every  case  where  co-operation  has  been 
tried  it  is  an  experiment,  very  few  have 
reached  the  permanent  stage  and  proved 
fundamental  rules  for  organization. 

Me  want  to  consider  these  things  at 
the  beginning  of  this  important  work  in 
New  1  ork.  It  is  foundation  work  and 
there  must  be  no  flash  in  the  pan.  We 
think  Mr.  Cole  will  be  cautious — perhaps 
too  much  so — yet  we  all  know  how  easy 
d  is  to  bite  off  more  than  you  can 
chew,  and  also  what  happens  when  you 
take  such  a  bite.  There  must,  however, 
b"  results  of  some  sort,  and  our  farmers 
want  to  understand  what  is  being  done. 

1  hey  can  all  help  by  reporting  every 
co-operative  society,  large  or  small, 
which  they  know  about.  That  is  the  first 
slop  toward  organizing.  Get  every  such 
society,  little  and  big,  on  the  list  with 
a  statement  of  what  they  have  to  buy 
"i  sell.  It  makes  little  difference  where 
hue  \\ .  Cole  comes  from — we  want  to 
see  where  he  is  coming  out. 


HIE  SPIRIT  OF  CO-OPERATION. 

er,,1,,111'  ^-Y.  is  to  be  admired  and 

com  imnded  tor  its  constant  advocacy  of 
co-operation,  but  it  seems  that  some  of 
ns  correspondents  are  not  “in  the  spirit.” 
7S-  '.xjmple  of  this  occurred  on  page 
wheriU\nh°  1,:‘ter  0,1  “Infertile  Eggs!” 
aiv  I,  ;  "'  iVi1  saya :  “Kffg  consumers 

*1,  ’ ' ' 1 1 1 K  mildly  buncoed;  however,  if 

sh'irV>U  lryn>eu  are  getting  their  proper 
Then  !.  will  not  complain.”' 


,  .....  ..... 
urt>er  a  long  explanation  of 


the 


comparative  merits  of  fertile  and  in¬ 
fertile  eggs,  culminating  in  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  from  a  consumer’s  point  of  view 
the  one  kind  is  practically  of  no  more 
value  than  tin1  former,  he  achieves  the 
brilliant  ethical  feat  embraced  in  this 
remarkable  peroration:  "If  any  market 
will  pay  more  tor  infertile  than  for  fer¬ 
tile  eggs,  by  all  means  work  it,  and 
work  it  hard.”  Perhaps  this  is  mild 
banter,  but  if  it  is  not,  your  corres¬ 
pondent  needs  to  be  converted  to  your 
editorial  policy  of  co-operation.  The 
same  number  of  your  paper  has  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  failure  of  co-operation  in 
Decatur,  Illinois.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  this  failure,  I  understand,  was  that 
the  producing  farmers  (cajoled  by 
agents  of  the  commission  men)  began 
to  sell  their  stuff  for  the  same  prices 
as  the  merchants  who  bought  their  pro¬ 
duce  from  the  commission  houses.  In 
other  words,  they  allowed  their  cupidity 
to  be  played  upon.  Here  was  a  chance 
to  prey  upon  the  innocent  and  helpless 
consumer,  and  they  worked  it,  and  work¬ 
ed  it.  hard,  and  that  helped  the  "collapse 
of  attempted  co-operation  in  Decatur. 
Any  plan  of  co-operation  that  is  to  be 
successful  must  have  the  support  of 
tli(>  consumer,  and  any  scheme  that 
suggests  to  him  that  he  is  going  to  be 
made  pay  as  much  as  lie"  will  stand  for 
and  not  merely  what  the  produce  plus 
a  reasonable  return  for  service  is  worth 
—any  such  scheme,  we  say,  will  alienate 
the  consumer.  If  the  consumer  .gets  the 
impression  that  the  farmer  is  as  ready 
to  milk”  him  as  the  middleman  there 
is  no  hope  of  successful  co-operation. 

( diio.  CARt,  G.  PETRr. 

II.  N.-\r. — Of  course  our  friend  realizes 
that  if  any  consumers  really  believe  that 
*  he  infertile  eggs  are  worth  more  and 
are  ready  to  pay  the  extra  price  poultry- 
men  are  justified  in  “working”  or  patron¬ 
izing  that  market.  There  is  no  deception 
about  it  if  the  consumer  really  wants  the 
goods.  — - - - - 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

DOMESTIC. — Twenty  persons  are  be- 
lieved  to  be  dead  in  and  near  Tallahas¬ 
see,  Fla.,  as  a  result  of  a  tornado  which 
swept  that  section  June  IS.  Uncon¬ 
firmed  reports  from  the  coast  are  that 
many  persons  were  drowned  on  the  Flor¬ 
ida  Keys.  Fishermen  and  others  say 
that  a  terrific  swell  passed  over  the  low 
marsh  grass  islands  and  that  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  wreckage  has  floated  to 
the  coast.  Crops  suffered  heavily.  Cot¬ 
ton  practically  is  ruined.  Much  live 
stock  was  killed  or  maimed. 

The  words  “guaranteed  under  the  food 
and  drugs  act”  on  a  label  are  no  assur¬ 
ance  that  tin'  contents  of  a  package  m*g 
pure,  according  to  Dr.  Carl  E.  Alsberg, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  who 
spoke  at  Mobile,  June  18,  before  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  American  Food,  Dairy  and 
Drug  Officials.  Dr.  Alsberg  explained 
that  the  word  "guaranteed”  on  a  can  of 
soup  or  a  bottle  of  nerve  tonic  did  not 
mean  that  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  had 
seen  and  analyzed  it,  but  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  put  it  on  simply  with  the  idea 
of  protecting  the  jobber  or  retailer.  All 
that  the  guarantee  legend  does,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  is  to  make  it  possible  to  prose¬ 
cute  the  manufacturer  if  the  goods  are 
found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  food  and 
drugs  act. 

To  protect  wav  secrets  involved  in  na¬ 
val  ordnance  manufactured  under  private 
contract,  the  government  will  vigorously 
prosecute  the  injunction  suit  instituted 
at  Brooklyn  to  restrain  the  E.  W.  Bliss 
Company  from  exhibiting  or  selling  to 
foreign  countries,  especially  to  the  White- 
head  Company  of  Great  Britain,  torpe¬ 
does  similar  to  those  made  for  our  navy. 
Officials  say  that  the  “turbine  torpedo.” 
propelled  by  balanced  turbines  revolving 
in  opposite  directions,  was  developed 
jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and 
the  Bliss  Company,  and  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  separate  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  patents  from  the  company’s. 

At  a  conference  with  the  members  of 
the  State  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Com¬ 
mission  at  St.  Paul,  June  20,  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  railroads  affected  by  the 
Minnesota  rate  case  decision  agreed  to 
Put  into  effect,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
State  rates  declared  valid  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  These  include  the  two-cent  pas¬ 
senger  rate,  the  merchandise  schedule  and 
the  commodity  freight  rate,  enacted  by 
the  Legislature,  but  never  put  into  effect 
because  of  injunction  proceedings.  The 
railroads  will  agree  to  pay  refunds  due 
shippers  for  overcharges  in  the  period 
in  which  the  State  rates  were  enjoined. 
This  will  amount  to  approximately 
$3,000,000. 

’The  ascent  of  the  highest  peak  of 
Mount  McKinley  was  accomplished  for 
the  first  time  on  June  7,  when  the  party 
led  by  Archdeacon  Hudson  Stuck,  Epis¬ 
copal  missionary  for  Alaska,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Robert  G.  Tatum,  Harry  P. 
Karstens  and  Walter  Harper,  reached 
the  top  of  the  south  peak  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  the  highest  on  the  continent.  Dr. 
Stuck  and  his  assistants  erected  a  six- 
foot  cross  on  the  summit  of  the  great 
mountain.  Observations  made  with  the 
mercurial  barometer  indicate  the  height 
of  the  mountain  is  20,500  feet.  The 
party  found  much  evidence  of  seismic 
disturbances  on  the  upper  ridges.  The 
upper  basin  shows  evidence  of  a  violent 
upheaval  and  the  ridges  are  badly  shat¬ 
tered,  but  the  summits  are  not  marred. 
Archdeacon  Stuck  confirmed  the  ascent 
ot  the  north  peak  by  Thomas  Lloyd  and 
three  companions  in  1010,  being  able 
with  field  glasses  to  see  the  flagstaff 
erected  by  the  Lloyd  party. 

The'  whirlpool  rapids  of  Niagara  took 


two  mores  lives  June  22,  when  Donald 
Itosco,  aged  0  years,  and  Hubert  Moore, 
aged  11  years,  drifted  into  them  in  a 
boat  in  which  they  had  been  playing  near 
tin1  shore  a  half  mile  or  so  up  the  gorge. 
Elliott  Thompson,  a  -boy  12  years  old, 
was  also  in  the  boat,  but  as  he  realized 
that  to  stick  to  the  boat  meant  death  in 
the  rapids  he  bade  his  little  friends,  who 
could  not  swim,  good-bye,  leaped  out 
and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore. 

Nine  members  of  a  Government  sur¬ 
veying  party  of  fourteen  men  were 
drowned  in  the  Mississippi  River  June 
22  when  a  sudden  squall  capsized  the 
survey  boat  Beaver  near  Hodgkiss  Light, 
in  Snaky  Bend,  near  New  Madrid,  Mo. 

<  ine  hundred  persons  were  injured,  one 
probably  fatally  at  Cuylerville,  N.  Y., 
June  22,  when  four  cars  of  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  excursion  train  jumped  the  track 
at  a  curve.  A  broken  truck  bolt  on  the 
tender  of  the  engine  is  blamed  for  the 
accident.  The  train  was  making  25  miles 
an  hour.  The  tender  left  the  track  and 
carried  the  smoker  with  it.  They  plowed 
the  ties  for  150  feet  before  going  over 
the  embankment.  Three  other  passenger 
cars  followed  the  smoker,  each  leaving 
the  track  and  turning  over  down  the  em¬ 
bankment.  which  is  about  10  feet  high. 

A  wreck  on  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
at  Canaan,  Conn.,  June  23,  injured  nine 
persons,  one  fatally.  The  wreck  was  due 
to  the  lack  of  a  flagman  to  warn  a  com¬ 
ing  freight.  At  the  time  it  happened 
officials  of  the  road  were  being  questioned 
at  the  inquest  following  the  fatal  wreck 
at  Stamford  11  days  before. 

Fifteen  men  and  a  boy  are  known  to  be 
dead,  more  than  60  were  injured,  some 
fatally,  and  IS  are  unaccounted  for  as 
the  result  of  an  explosion  late  June  24 
in  the  elevator  and  grain  storehouse  of  the 
I  l  usted  Milling  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  1\ 
Fire  followed  the  explosion  and  destroyed 
the  wooden  section  of  the  elevator.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  $500,000.  The  explo¬ 
sion  was  caused  by  the  puffing  of  dust 
accumulations  in  the  feedhouse,  and  was 
of  frightful  force,  tearing  out  the  north 
wall  of  the  wooden  structure  and  break¬ 
ing  windows  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
around. 

WASHINGTON. — Following  are  the 
main  provisions  of  the  Administration’s 
currency  bill:  It  creates  a  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board  consisting  of  nine  members, 
three  of  whom  are  to  be  chosen  by  the 
President,  with  the  consent  of  the'  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  three  by  the  Federal  reserve 
banks,  the  other  three  to  be  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretarv  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur¬ 
rency,  as  ex-officio  members.  This  board 
is  empowered  to  divide  the  United  States 
into  twelve  districts,  with  a  Federal  re¬ 
serve  bank  in  each,  having  a  paid  up,  un¬ 
impaired  capital  of  at  least  $5,000,000, 
each  national  bank  in  the  district  con¬ 
tributing  20  per  cent  of  its  paid  up  capi¬ 
tal.  Each  Federal  reserve  bank  is  to 
have  nine  directors,  three  of  them  to  be 
designated  by  the  central  controlling  or¬ 
ganization,  three  to  represent  the  stock 
holding  banks  and  three  who  must  not  be 
connected  with  any  bank,  to  represent 
the  agricultural,  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  interests  of  the  district.  The  bill 
authorizes  a  $500,000,000  issue  of  treas¬ 
ury  notes  which  the  Federal  reserve 
banks  can  call  for  on  depositing  collateral 
in  the  shape  of  notes  and  bills  offered  to 
them  for  rediscount  by  member  banks. 
They  must  keep  in  their  vaults  a  reserve 
deposit  of  33  1-3  per  cent  of  the  treasury 
notes  in  their  hands. 

The  law  requiring  national  bank  asso¬ 
ciations  to  deliver  a  certain  amount  of 
United  States  registered  bonds  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  before  en¬ 
tering  into  banking  business  is  repealed. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Victor  H. 
Olmsted,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis¬ 
tics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
was  suspended  June  IS  by  Secretary 
Houston  pending  an  inquiry  into 
charges  of  lack  of  discipline  and  poor  ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  bureau.  It  was  offi¬ 
cially  stated  that  there  was  no  suspicion 
of  leaks  in  crop  reports,  similar  to  the 
famous  “cotton  leak”  a  few  years  ago. 
The  solicitor  of  the  department  has 
started  an  investigation.  To  avoid  any 
suspicion  of  collusion  Secretary  Houston 
decided  it  would  be  better  for  Mr.  Olm¬ 
sted  to  be  out  of  office  during  the  inquiry. 
The  investigation  is  likely  to  result,  it 
was  suggested  by  an  official  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  in  the  transfer  of  the  entire 
Bureau  of  Statistics  to  the  Census  Bu¬ 
reau,  which  specializes  in  such  work. 

Another  consignment  .of  Argentine 
beef  arrived  at  New  York  June  21  on  the 
W  hite  Star  steamer  Celtic,  sailing  from 
Liverpool.  It  was  for  sale  at  one  cent 
and  a  half  a  pound  below  the  prevailing 
price  of  domestic  beef.  The  beef  is  being 
shipped  by  an  English  syndicate,  which 
desires  to  see  if  this  country  has  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  chilled  or  frozen  beef.  The  con¬ 
signment  consists  of  about  twenty  thous¬ 
and  pounds  of  beef,  and  is  being  handled 
by  a  large  commission  merchant  in  the 
Produce  Exchange  Building.  This  is  the 
second  shipment  of  Argentine  beef.  The 
first  sold  remarkably  well.  The  shipper 
says  as  soon  as  the  tariff  is  taken  off 
foreign  beef  Argentine  meat  will  be 
shipped  direct. 

Gov.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  has  appointed  the 
following  members  of  the  new  State 
Agricultural  Commission :  A.  P.  San¬ 
dies,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture;  S.  E.  Strode,  State  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner;  Homer  C. 
Price,  dean  of  the  State  College  of  Agtl- 
culture. 

THE  UNDERWOOD  BILL.  — The 
Underwood  tariff  bill  as  changed  by  the 


Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  was 
laid  before  the  Democratic  caucus  of  the 
members  of  the  Upper  House  June  20. 
The  Senate  Committee  has  made  many 
and  important  changes  in  the  Under¬ 
wood  measure,  but  in  none  of  these  have 
the  big  general  principles  urged  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  been  turned  down.  The  bill 
now  submitted  to  the  Democrats  of  the 
Senate  for  action  will  yield  between 
$5,000,000  and  $6,000,000  net  in  excess 
of  the  total  that  would  flow  from  the 
measure  as  it  came  from  the  House.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  rates  in  the  bill 
now  are.  at  a  lower  average  than  the 
average  in  the  Underwood  measure.  The 
increase  in  revenue  has  been  brought 
about  through  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of 
five  cents  a  bunch  on  bananas  and 
through  the  restoration  of  a  tax  on 
brandy  used  in  the  fortification  of  pure 
sweet  wines  in  the  domestic  industry. 
Exception  is  made  under  the  existing 
laws  to  brandy  used  in  this  way,  so  that 
it  is  at  present  yielding  internal  revenue 
at  the  rate  of  only  three  cents  a  gallon. 
The  amendment  inserted  by  the  Senate 
Committee  repeals  this  exception  and  re¬ 
stores  the  regular  tax  of  $1.10  a  gallon. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  alone  will  yield 
$7,000,000  a  year  and  that  the  tax  on 
bananas  will  bring  in  an  additional 
$2,500,000.  The  reductions  made  bv  the 
Senate  Committee  will  have  a  net  gain 
of  about  $5,000,000  over  the  House  bill. 
The  income  tax  provisions  in  the  tariff 
bill  agreed  upon  up  to  this  time  by  the 
Senate  Democrats  makes  bachelors  pay 
a  tax  on  all  net  income  above  $3,000. 
The  House  was  kinder  to  the  celibates. 
The  bill  it  passed  allowed  an  exemption 
up  to  $4,000.  The  Democrats  on  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  decided-  also 
to  tax  the  separate  incomes  of  both  hus¬ 
band  and  wife.  The  House  recognized 
but  one  special  taxpayer  at  the  head  of  a 
family.  The  most  fortunate  among  this 
class  of  probable  special  taxpayers  would 
be  the  husband  who  supports  a  wife  and 
two  or  more  children.  He  would  be  ex¬ 
empted  up  to  $5,000.  He  would  get 
$3,000  exemption  in  his  own  right,  the 
fiat  exemption  allowed  all  special  income 
taxpayers  under  the  law.  Then  he  would 
be  allowed  $1,000  on  account  of  his  wife 
unless  she  was  supporting  herself.  He 
would  get  another  $500  exemption  for 
each  of  his  children  up  to  the  limit  of 
$1,000.  If  the  wife  was  enjoying  an  in¬ 
dependent  income  in  excess  of  $3,000  she 
would  be  required  to  pay  upon  it  regard¬ 
less  of  what  her  husband  might  pay. 


Canadian  Fruit  Report. 

From  present  appearances  the  apple 
crop  will  be  nearly  as  large  as  last  year. 
Some  damage  by  late  frost  and  drought  is 
reported. 

Bears  will  be  a  medium  crop — not  so 
large  as  last  year,  except  in  British 
Columbia. 

Plums  were  seriously  injured  by  frost 
The  yield  will  not  be  over  half  of  nor¬ 
mal. 

The  large  commercial  peach  orchards 
promise  good  crops.  The  scattered 
plantings  outside  the  regular  peach  belt 
are  very  poor. 

Grapes  were  somewhat  injured  in 
Western  Ontario.  The  large  orchards  in 
the  Niagara  district  promise  well. 


Reports  received 
Horticultural  So< 
pects  for  the  frui 
For  the  State 


Apples . 

Pears  . 

Peaches  . . . 

Plums  . 

Cherries  . . . 
Grapes  . . . . , 
Strawberries 
Raspberries 
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.  70 

54 

46 

.  69 

46 

54 

Tree  fruits,  although  not  showing  as 
large  a  yield  as  last  year,  are  generally 
reported  in  good  condition.  More  spray¬ 
ing  is  being  done  iu  the  orchard  than 
heretofore.  Small  fruits  are  more  plen¬ 
tiful  than  last  season,  and  the  quality 
is  reported  fine  where  there  was  suffi¬ 
cient  rainfall. 

WALTER  WEI.I.HOUSE,  SEC’Y. 


WORLD  CROPS. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agri¬ 
culture  reports  that  the  estimated  pro¬ 
duction  of  wheat  this  year  and  its  per¬ 
centage  of  last  year’s  production  is:  in 
Bulgaria,  67, 977.1X10  bushels,  or  106.6 
per  cent ;  Italy,  183.719,000  bushels,  or 
110.9  per  cent. ;  India,  358,316,000  bush¬ 
els.  or  96.7  per  cent. ;  Japan,  27,029, (XX) 
bushels,  or  105.2  per  cent. 

The  estimated  production  of  barley  in 
Japan  is  101,073,000  bushels,  or  101.5 
per  cent,  of  last  year’s  crop. 

The  preliminary  figure  of  production 
of  flaxseed  in  India  is  21,420.000  bushels, 
or  83.4  per  cent  of  last  year’s  crop. 

The  sugar  beet  area,  compared  with 
last  year  is,  in  Belgium,  84.7  per  cent. ; 
Denmark,  102.3;  France,  94.3;  Hungary 
(excluding  Croatia  and  Slavonia),  107.8 
per  cent.  _ 


June  21.  At  Montpelier.  Vt.,  the 
prices  paid  by  dealers  are  for  strictly 
fresh  local  eggs,  22;  butter,  28;  native 
beef,  7V.j  to  8;  lamb,  12V>  ;  pork,  10  to 
10U  ;  fowls.  18  to  20.  At  Randolph,  Vt., 
cord  wood  cut  stove  size,  $6  to  $7.50  a 
ConF  %  I.  w.  w. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 

THE  WIFE. 

I  am  young,  O  shaggy  mountains;  I  am 
young  and  you  are  old ; 

You  are  mighty,  brooding  pines,  and 
I  am  small ; 

And  your  great,  gaunt  shadows  crush 
me  with  a  horror  still  and  cold, 

And  your  sullen  silence  holds  me  like 
a  pall. 

Just  to-day  I  went  for  water  to  a  little 
silver  spring 

Where  the  air  was  sweet  and  scarlet 
berries  grew ; 

And  my  dreams  came  flocking  homeward 
and  my  haunting  fears  took  wing 

Till  the  night  crawled  forth  to  meet 
me.  Then  I  knew. 

I  am  stranger  to  your  silence ;  I  am  alien 
to  your  might; 

I  am  longing  for  a  little,  laughing 
world 

Where  the  days  went  dancing  past  me, 
for  my  heart  was  very  light — 

And  from  many  friendly  hearths  the 
smoke  upcurled. 

Yet  he  loves  you,  lonely  mountains,  and 
he  says  he  loves  me  too, 

And  his  cabin  nestles  trusting  at  your 
feet ; 

But  ray  heart  is  torn  with  longing  for 
the  gentle  land  I  knew — 

And  the  careless  hours  when  life  was 
very  sweet. 

Will  you  always  frown  upon  me  through 
the  weary,  weary  years 

Till  my  dream  home  fades  to  silence 
and  to  night? 

I  was  gay,  O  brooding  mountains,  till 
you  taught  me  pain  and  tears. 

I  am  alien  to  your  solitude  and  might. 

— Helen  Cowles  Le  Cron  in  “Poetry.” 
# 

A  convenience  in  making  a  draped 
waist  is  an  invisible  waist  foundation, 
which  comes  ready  for  use  for  75  cents. 
It  is  made  of  black  or  white  net ;  size 
is  reckoned  by  waist  measure  only.  Net 
is  the  only  lining  used  in  a  great  many 
waists,  and  it  is  also  used  for  under¬ 
skirts  with  a  lace  or  silk  flounce. 

* 

A  chest  of  silver  sounds  very  impos¬ 
ing  in  a  list  of  wedding  presents,  but  it 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  very  large 
expense.  One  of  the  great  New  York 
silversmiths  offers  a  selection  which  be- 
bins  with  a  chest  of  20  pieces  for  $32, 
and  rises  by  gradual  steps  to  a  chest  of 
801  pieces  at  $2,605.  A  popular  selec¬ 
tion  is  a  chest  of  27  pieces  at  $54 ;  it 
contains  12  teaspoons,  six  dessert  forks, 
six  dessert  knives,  one  sugar  spoon,  one 
preserve  spoon,  one  butter  knife. 

* 

Some  of  our  friends  have  been  prepar¬ 
ing  picture  postcards  so  that  they  would 
give  pleasure  to  children  in  various  large 
institutions.  The  address  and  message 
being  on  the  face  of  the  card,  the  picture 
on  the  back,  it  is  easy  enough  to  paste 
two  together  flat,  so  that  the  writing  is 
hidden  inside  and  there  are  pictures  on 
both  sides.  Library  paste  should  be  used, 
and  the  cards  put  under  a  weight  until 
dry.  Children  may  do  this  very  neatly, 
and  give  pleasure  to  many  whose  lives 
offer  few  opportunities  for  pretty  things. 
* 

It  seems  odd  to  see  corsage  bouquets 
offered  especially  for  wear  with  bathing 
suits.  They  are  made  of  rubber  flowers, 
and  cost  from  75  cents  up.  Seaweed 
would  seem  more  appropriate.  Bathing 
suits  are  surprisingly  elaborate,  when 
compared  with  old  styles,  many  having 
Norfolk  or  Russian  effects,  with  slashed 
or  pleated  skirts.  While  mohair  remains 
the  standard  material  for  bathing  suits 
of  moderate  price  there  are  many  models 
in  silk,  the  material  being  messaline,  silk 
serge  or  moire,  ratine  often  being  used 
as  a  trimming. 

* 

Recently  a  number  of  New  York 
manufacturers  of  fruit  syrups  and  flavors 
were  prosecuted  for  using  saccharin  in 
place  of  sugar  in  their  preparations.  It 
is  only  within  the  past  few  months  that 
the  city  board  of  health  decided  the  use 
of  saccharin  to  be  a  violation  of  the  sani¬ 
tary  code,  though  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  classed  it  as  an  adulterant 
in  1911.  This  substance  is  derived  from 
coal  tar,  its  noticeable  quality  being  in¬ 
tense  sweetness ;  it  is  said  to  be  300 
times  as  sweet  as  sugar.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  possess  the  nutrient  qualities  of 
true  sugar,  and  is  considered  doubtful  in 
its  effect  on  digestion,  though  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  may  be  used  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  without  harm.  It  is  used  by  peo¬ 


ple  trying  to  reduce  flesh,  because  it  does 
not  increase  weight  as  sugar  does.  How¬ 
ever,  it  should  never  be  used  knowingly 
without  competent .  medical  advice.  Some 
of  the  European  countries  prohibit  it  en¬ 
tirely.  About  the  time  the  Government 
placed  it  on  the  prohibited  list,  we  were 
rather  surprised  to  receive  a  number  of 
recipes  for  preserves,  pickles,  etc.,  in 
which  saccharin  formed  an  ingredient. 
These  recipes  were  written  as  though 
sent  in  by  farm  housekeepers,  hut  we 
viewed  them  with  a  suspicious  eye,  and 
dropped  them  gently  into  the  waste  bas¬ 
ket.  We  do  not  know  their  source,  but 
a  market  for  saccharin  in  the  home, 
where  pure  food  laws  could  not  touch  it, 
would  have  been  quite  worth  while  when 
this  chemical  sweetener  was  driven  out 
of  commercial  preparations. 


More  About  Canned  Chicken. 

I  want  to  say  in  regard  to  the  canned 
chicken  that  the  liquid  the  chicken  is 
cooked  in  will  be  a  jelly  in  the  jar.  If 
that  jelly  turns  back  to  liquid  I  believe 
it  is  because  it  is  not  keeping.  I  had  a 
rooster  this  Spring  that  I  had  no  use  for 
and  so  cooked  and  canned,  thinking  how 
nice  to  have  it  ready  for  the  fairs  this 
Fall.  It  had  been  canned  a  month  or 
six  weeks  when  I  noticed  the  jelly  was 
gradually  turning  to  liquid.  One  day  I 
tried  the  cover  and  it  was  loose.  It  was 
quite  a  good-sized  bird  and  I  think  it  was 
packed  in  the  jar  rather  solid  for  one 
hour’s  cooking.  Had  I  boiled  it  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  two  hours  do  not  think 
it  would  have  loosened.  I  always  leave 
the  clamp  off  my  jars  and  test  them 
every  few  days  for  several  weeks  after, 
as  I  did  it  last  Fall  as  an  experiment. 
I  also  canned  roast  pork,  and  was  very 
much  pleased  with  the  results. 

ANNA  P.  LOVERING. 


‘•Pin  Money”  Pickles. 

Will  you  publish  a  recipe  for  making 
mixed  sweet  pickles  after  the  manner  of 
“Pin  Money”  pickles  made  in  Virginia? 

b.  w.  M. 

This  recipe  is  unknown  to  us.  Will 
some  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  it 
send  it  to  us?  It  would  doubtless  be 
welcome  to  others  beside  the  inquirer. 


Sale  for  Hair  Combings. 

Do  you  know  of  any  hair  dealers 
where  they  buy  hair  combings?  I  have 
a  number  of  ounces  that  I  would  sell ;  it 
is  very  nice.  Buyers  go  through  the 
village  here,  but  I  did  not  hear  of  it  till 
they  were  gone;  they  paid  50  cents  an 
ounce.  They  wanted  all  they  could  find. 

E.  J. 

We  applied  to  several  prominent  deal¬ 
ers  in  hair  goods  in  this  city,  but  they 
all  say  that  combings  are  only  used  by 
manufacturers  of  the  cheaper  goods,  and 
that  they  themselves  do  not  handle  them. 
This  is  what  a  fashionable  Fifth  Avenue 
dealer  says : 

I  never  heard  of  anyone  in  this  coun¬ 
try  collecting  combings ;  they  make  a 
business  of  it  in  Europe.  You  say  they 
get  50  cents  an  ounce ;  that  is  a  very 
high  price,  as  combings  are  only  sick 
hair,  and  when  it  dies  it  falls  from  the 
head.  Besides,  they  have  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  do  to  them  before  putting  them 
on  the  market ;  I  do  not  see  how  they 
could  make  anything  on  them,  as  no  first- 
class  house  would  sell  combings.  I 
should  think  if  anyone  made  a  business 
of  it,  it  would  be  a  wholesale  house. 

Another  famous  artist  in  hair  adds 
the  following  information : 

Combings  are  purchased  by  those  deal¬ 
ers  who  handle  inferior  goods.  However, 
the  gathering  of  combings  is  a  regular 
business,  but  is  not  done  in  this  country 
as  the  labor  is  entirely  too  high,  as 
combings  are  practically  of  no  value.  It 
is  the  labor  that  puts  them  into  usable 
condition,  which  gives  them  a  value. 
Hair  cut  from  the  head  is  always  of 
value  and  the  value  of  cut  hair  depends 
on  the  color  and  the  length  of  the  hair. 
This  firm  never  purchases  combings, 
though  combings  form  the  largest  por¬ 
tion  of  hair  that  is  sold.  In  Europe  it 
is  gathered  from  the  garbage  cans  and 
garbage  trimmings,  and  then  cleaned  and 
assorted  as  explained. 


Iodine  Stains — These  stains  will  dis¬ 
appear  as  if  by  magic  if  soaked  in  a 
weak  solution  of  ordinary  household 
ammonia.  MRS.  II.  D. 

Pineapple  Cores. — Don’t  throw  away 
the  core  of  pineapples.  Take  all  the 
pieces  and  cores  of  pineapples,  put  on 
the  stove,  boil  until  they  are  in  condition 
to  strain  juice  with  fine  bag.  This  will 
make  a  fine  syrup  for  hot  cakes  and  it 
is  a  part  of  the  pineapple  generally 
thrown  away.  h.  m. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements  de¬ 
sired. 

The  first  group  shows  7786  box  plaited 
blouse,  34  to  40  bust.  7881  loose  belted 
coat,  34  to  40  bust.  78S4  semi-princesse 


dress  for  misses  and  small  women,  14, 
16  and  18  years.  7867  girl’s  Balkan 
dress,  6  to  12  years.  7S78  child’s  blouse 
dress,  4  to  S  years. 

The  second  group  includes  7871  child’s 
one-piece  kimono,  1,  2  and  4  years.  7861 
infant’s  dress  and  barrow-coat,  one  size. 


7883  boy’s  Russian  blouse  suit,  2  to  6 
years.  7870  boy’s  blouse,  4  to  10  years. 
7819  child’s  overalls,  2  to  6  years.  Price 
of  each  pattern  10  cents. 


A  Wise  Woman’s  Talk. 

“A  day  or  two  ago  I  went  to  one  of 
the  high-class  stores  to  buy  25-cent  ging¬ 
ham  for  one  of  my  grandbabies,”  said 
Mrs.  Sage.  “I  had  to  wait  quite  awhile 
because  two  or  three  handsomely  dressed 
women  were  at  that  counter  buying  for 
a  Summer’s  outfit  of  morning  dresses, 
evidently.  One  selected  a  lavender  and 
a  mustard  color  and  a  light  blue  and  a 
gray,  all  in  solid  color  and  a  sort  of  linen 
effect  at  29  cents  a  yard.  I  could  see 
that  it  meant  freshness  and  neatness  and 
variety  every  morning  all  Summer,  and 
the  faded  dresses  given  to  the  wash 
woman  every  Fall.  Now  give  me  one 
of  those  neat  suits  to  wear  to  the  village 
or  for  a  neighborhood  call  this  season 
and  I  should  call  myself  very  nicely 
fixed.  But  this  was  not  what  I  set  out 
to  talk  about.” 

“The  shape  and  carriage  of  those 
women  interested  me.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  distinctive  about  them.  I  said 
they  were  handsomely  dressed,  but  there 
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were  no  rearing-out  head  plumes,  no  at¬ 
tempts  at  display  and  showy  trimmings. 
They  showed  they  were  ladies  by  the 
way  they  held  themselves  and  moved 
about.  Thinking  it  over  I  concluded  it 
was  more  than  half  corsets.  Probably 
they  -went  to  the  fitters  and  paid  $10  to 
$20  for  the  mould  into  which  to  shape 
themselves.  It  would  be  skilfully  adapt¬ 
ed  to  each  figure,  but  also  fashioned  on 
correct  lines.  I  doubt  if  any  woman 
could,  by  any  taking  pains,  stand  and 
walk  in  just  that  way  without  the  moral 
support  of  such  a  corset.” 

“That  is  about  what  a  good  boarding 
school  does  for  a  girl,  I  told  myself.  It 
gives  her  a  pattern  of  a  lady.  It  shapes 
her  manners  and  her  voice  and  her  use 
of  words.  There’s  a  good  deal  said  on  a 
farm  about  blooded  stock.  Any  man 
knows  a  carriage  horse  from  the  plug 
that  will  do  for  the  cultivator  or  dump 
cart.  Now  a  good  many  country  boys 
and  girls  have  in  them  the  making  of  im¬ 
proved  stock,  but  they  need  a  model,  a 
form  to  shape  themselves  in.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say,  Oh,  I  am  smart.  I  can 
carry  myself  as  well  as  the  next  one! 
The  Egyptians  couldn’t  make  brick  with¬ 
out  straw.  They  needed  the  material  nec¬ 
essary  to  their  work,  and  so  do  we  all. 
The  boys  or  girls  will  not  get  far  beyond 
where  they  started  unless  they  have  a 
plan  or  map  of  some  sort.  They  will 
get  a  good  deal  out  of  the  right  sort  of 
books,  therefore  if  possible  help  them  to 
get  the  books  from  which  they  can  learn 
something.  But  they  will  get  more  from 
the  people  from  whom  they  can  learn 
something.  Turn  it  which  way  you  will 
your  young  people  are  going  to  shape 
themselves  in  great  measure  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  they  are  with.  Therefore  look  out.” 

“But  someone  will  say,  were  those 
ladies  you  admired  really  any  better  than 
more  commonplace  folks?  I  think  they 
could  be  trusted  to  behave  better  under 
trials  than  would  people  less  well  bred. 
I  could  see  one  of  those  ladies  carrying 
herself  with  a  serene  dignity  that  would 
make  her  mistress  of  the  situation  under 
any  domestic  affliction.  She  would  not 
be  floored  by  misfortune.  I  have  seen 
delicately  bred  women  slave  for  their 
families,  smile  under  losses,  endure  de¬ 
privations  without  a  murmur  and  save 
the  day  for  husband  or  children  where  a 
woman  of  less  courage  would  have  gone 
under.”  a.  t.  S. 


A  Gold  and  Silver  Dessert. 

Cook  the  juice  of  one  lemon  in  three- 
fourths  of  a  cup  of  sugar  till  clear,  using 
more  sugar  if  the  lemon  is  extra  sour. 
Then  add  one  pint  of  boiling  water  and 
thicken  with  two  tablespoons  of  corn¬ 
starch.  When  this  has  become  colorless 
and  no  starchy  taste  remains,  pour  slow¬ 
ly  over  the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  two 
eggs,  whipping  constantly  that  the  boil¬ 
ing  mixture  may  cook  the  froth  and  hold 
it  stiff.  Pour  into  a  mould,  or  into  sepa¬ 
rate  cups,  and  set  in  the  ice  chest.  Make 
a  boiled  custard,  using  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs  with  milk,  etc.  Chill  this  also.  At 
time  of  serving  turn  out  the  mould  onto 
a  pretty  dish,  or  the  cup-sized  moulds 
each  on  a  china  saucer,  and  pour  custard 
around.  If  a  candied  cherry  be  placed 
on  the  top  of  each  white  mound  it  is 
very  decorative.  The  white  part  will  be 
light-textured  and  tasty,  and  should  be 
just  stiff  enough  to  hold  its  shape. 

PATTIE  LYMAN. 


More  About  Canning  Fish. 

I  think  you  are  in  error  on  page  741 
as  to  canning  fish.  I  have  put  up  many 
hundred  cans  of  salmon,  halibut,  trout 
and  clams,  cooked  1%  to  two  hours  in 
an  open  kettle,  and  never  lost  a  can. 
It  is  true  that  salmon  canneries  use 
steam  at  15  pounds  or  a  heat  of  about 
240  degrees,  but  this  is  done  to  make 
the  bones  soft.  The  same  thing  can  be 
done  in  open  kettle  by  cooking  four  or 
five  hours.  I  fear  that  glass  jars  or 
cans  would  burst  at  240  degrees  and  if 
not  sealed  they  could  only  be  heated  to 
212  degrees.  A.  G.  K. 


A  Dishwashing  Help. — When  you 
have  a  basin  or  other  cooking  dish  with 
the  contents  burned  or  dried  on,  just 
turn  the  dish  bottom  side  up  over  an¬ 
other  larger  dish  of  water  aud  place  on 
the  stove  and  let  boil.  The  dried  con¬ 
tents  may  be  easily  removed  with 
scarcely  any  work.  mrs.  h.  c. 
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Just  Between  Ourselves. 

Sometimes  we  must  confess  country- 
life  is  not  altogether  as  rosy  as  it  is 
painted  by  those  who  know  the  least 
about  it.  It  is  not  a  place  where  success 
always  follows  honest  effort the  farmer 
has  more  to  contend  with  each  year  in 
the  way  of  diseases,  pests  and  bugs  than 
ever  before.  Father  seemed  quite  jubilant 
the  other  evening  when  he  discovered  a 
new  disease  for  the  potato,  and  he  has 
washed  and  soaked  and  scraped  and  cut 
and  sprayed  until  it  does  seem  there  is 
not  another  thing  that  can  be  done  to 
save  the  crop.  And  in  spite  of  his 
efforts  the  blight  took  part  of  the  crop 
last  year,  but  the  remainder  was  splen¬ 
did  and  brought  a  good  price.  The 
old  orchard  was  out  in  all  its  glory  this 
Spring,  and  we  spent  considerable  valu¬ 
able  time  enjoying  its  beauty.  When  the 
wind  shifted  to  the  north  there  was  a 
chilliness  in  the  air  that  caused  us  to 
cover  our  geraniums  that  were  set  out 
too  early.  In  the  morning  there  was 
ice,  and  as  the  sun  rose  the  white  trees 
took  on  a  brown  withered  look.  There 
were  no  comments,  but  we  knew.  Since 
then  the  winds  have  shaken  the  dead  buds 
to  the  ground,  and  in  most  cases  there 
is  nothing  but  leaves.  The  pears  suf¬ 
fered  the  same  fate.  But  there  have 
likely  been  frosts  and  contrary  seasons 
among  the  apples  since  sin  entered  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  and  man  was  thereby 
compelled  to  earn  his  bread  by  toil,  and 
the  weeds  have  contended  with  the  wheat, 
the  tares  with  the  corn.  Yet  it  does 
not  take  much  of  a  philosopher  to  see 
that  weeds  have  their  place  in  the  world 
after  all.  Along  the  old  stone  fences 
where  they  have  multiplied  and  waxed 
luxurious  year  after  year  the  soil  is 
much  richer  with  decayed  vegetable  mat- 
ten  than  where,  close  by,  it  has  been 
cropped  year  after  year,  the  good  taken 
out  and  nothing  returned-  It  will  take 
some  time  to  bring  that  up  to  the  same 
state  of  production  as  that  along  the 
walls,  which  is  dark  and  loamy. 

There  are  many  new  laws  being  enact¬ 
ed  and  put  into  force  in  regard  to  pen¬ 
sions — the  mothers’  pension,  the  teacher, 
the  clergy.  That  is  all  well  and  good, 
but  sometimes  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
should  Uncle  Sam  have  any  extra  change 
in  his  pockets  to  distribute  among  his 
worthy  family  he  might  not  find  any  more 
deserving  than  the  sons  and  daughters 
who  feed  the  nation.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds,  yes  thousands,  of  successful  inde¬ 
pendent  ones,  and  there  are  many  who 
are  not  and  never  can  be ;  farms  that 
change  hands  every  few  years,  run-down, 
abandoned  farms,  that  will  take  more 
than  a  "mess”  of  chickens  in  the  hands 
of  some  visionary  back-to-the-lauder  to 
reclaim,  or  some  city  man  with  a  little 
money  and  no  knowledge  of  farming  to 
lose  his  all  on.  There  are  acres  of  run¬ 
down,  worn-out  land,  from  which  some 
are  trying  to  eke  out  a  living,  while 
close  by,  perhaps,  are  acres  of  swamp 
land  rich  and  fertile,  only  useless  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  drained.  It  is  more 
of  a  problem  every  year, 1  and  one  that 
cannot  be  overlooked,  because  upon  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  common  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  country  stands  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  nation.  Washington 
said  something  about  its  being  one  of 
the  noblest  pursuits  of  man.  It  is  also 
oue  of  the  hardest.  Time  was  when  to 
till  the  soil  and  sow  the  seed  meant 
abundant  harvest ;  but  that  time  in  this 
country  is  about  over.  The  virgin  soil 
has  in  general  lost  its  fertility,  and  the 
question  of  fertilizer,  and  the  bill  for  it  is 
a  big  one.  The  sprays  required  to  com¬ 
bat  the  foes  of  almost  everything  raised 
are  no  small  item,  and  help  to  diminish 
the  net  profit  also.  The  parasites  on  land 
and  the  parasites  of  trade  all  help  to 
diminish  farmers’  returns.. 

And  I  am  not  going  to  finish  without 
banding  out  a  little  bouquet  to  the  farmers’ 
wives,  1{.  Ithamar  said  a  splendid  thing 
ia  her  Memorial  L>ay  reflections — that 
the  times  of  national  peace  have  their 
beioes  and  heroines  no  less  than  times 

war,  and  the  bravery  of  the  forgotten, 
neglected  farmer’s  wife  who  fights  against 
discouragement,  monotony,  hard  work 
and  all  that  goes  with  it,  is  none  the  less 
Lieat  because  it  is  so  common. 

I  here  are  rest  homes  for  this  and  that 
class  of  people,  which  are  all  well  and 
b<>°d,  but  or  she  will  be  a  true  philan- 
thiopist  who,  amid  new  scenes,  builds 


rest  homes  for  the  tired,  overworked 
farmers’  wives.  Some  way  I  thought  of 
that  the  other  day  in  the  cemetery,  when 
taps  had  sounded  and  the  roll  of  drums 
was  an  echo.  We  walked  through  the 
quiet  streets  of  that  city  of  the  dead, 
bright  with  flowers  and  flags ;  handsome 
monuments  to  mark  the  final  resting  place 
of  this  and  that  wife  and  mother.  Brave 
soldiers,  many  of  them,  who  had  gone 
down  in  the  battle  of  life.  Beautiful 
ent  flowers  were  there,  and  I  wondered 
as  many  have  wondered,  if  there  had  been 
flowers  for  them  along  the  way  of  life ; 
if  there  had  been  a  word  of  cheer  for 
their  bravery,  a  word  of  thanks  in  their 
patient  waiting  lives,  for  all  the  kindness 
and  bravery,  the  labor  and  denial  that 
had  been  so  freely  given.  There  is  a 
picture  in  our  room ;  it  is  to  us  the 
most  beautiful  picture  in  the  world.  It 
has  not  the  beauty  of  youth,  but  the 
glory  of  old  age ;  the  crown  is  not  of 
gold ;  but  of  silver.  There  was  a  flag 
draped  above  it  on  Memorial  Day,  and 
the  children  brought  their  flowers  and 
put  ou  the  table  beneath  it,  and  we  read 
the  roll  call,  but  there  could  be  no 
answer  here.  Brave  soldiers  they  were, 
fighting  to  the  last;  Old  Glory  and  the 
Banner  of  the  Cross  they  marched 
under,  and  we  are  glad  that  during  the 
long  years  of  our  sojourn  from  the  old 
home,  there  was  never  a  birthday,  an 
anniversary  or  gala  day  we  did  not  re¬ 
member  by  letter  especially. 

THP  COUNTRY  GENTLEWOMAN. 

Of  Feathers  or  Hair. 

Since  we  no  longer  depend  upon  the 
bountifully  clad  goose  to  provide  us  with 
beds  the  buying  of  really  good  ones  is  an 
item  of  consequence  to  most  of  us.  We 
remember  that  we  shall,  if  we  want  to 
last  well,  spend  a  third  of  every  24 
hours  in  whatever  comfort,  or  discom¬ 
fort,  our  bed  offers,  and  we  perhaps  de¬ 
cide  that  the  best  we  can  afford  is  none 
too  good.  Maybe  we  go  without  a  new 
suit  and  buy  a  curled  hair  mattress.  We 
do  not  want  to  do  this  again  very  soon, 
and  so  resolve  to  give  our  bed  the  best 
of  care.  Some  day  it  will  need  remak¬ 
ing,  and  must  go  to  a  man  who  knows 
how  and  be  cleaned  and  picked  light,  re¬ 
made  and  brought  home  as  good  as  new. 
But  that  day  is  many  years  off  for  we 
mean  to  keep  the  ticking  clean  and  the 
bed  even  by  frequent  turnings. 

Someone  tells  us  to  make  a  slip  cover. 
So  we  buy  heavy  unbleached  sheeting 
and  stitch  up  a  ease  with  boxed  corners 
like  the  mattress  and  just  large  enough 
to  button  neatly  at  one  end  of  each  sec¬ 
tion.  The  same  friend  tells  us  we  must 
turn  the  square  part  of  the  mattress 
every  day  and  we  decide  to  be  syste¬ 
matic.  The  buttoned  side  is  next  the 
head-board ;  next  morning  we  swing  it 
around  to  be  in  front.  The  following 
morning  the  buttons  are  put  against  the 
narrow  section  at  foot  and  the  fourth 
morning  sees  them  at  back.  When  they 
arrive  next  the  head-board  again  we 
know  it  is  time  to  turn  the  mattress 
over.  Then  we  go  on  for  four  or  five 
days  as  before,  and  turn  over  again. 

But  the  little  girls  are  not  strong 
enough  to  turn  their  beds  nor  do  we 
find  time  to  make  the  slip  covers.  So 
we  make  a  pad  the  size  of  the  bed  and 
all  in  one  piece,  using  heavy  sheeting  and 
padding  thick  with  cotton  as  a  comfort¬ 
able  is  made.  But  we  content  ourselves 
■with  second  quality  cotton  and  tack  with 
coarse  thread.  This  protects  from  spots 
and  soil  and  keeps  the  restless  feet  from 
pushing  the  narrow  section  out  of  place. 
Maybe  we  cannot  afford  curled  hair  for 
the  youngsters.  Some  one  tells  us  we 
can  have  an  old  feather  bed  from  the  at¬ 
tic  made  into  a  mattress.  It  comes  home 
stitched  across  with  folds  of  the  ticking 
to  separate  it  in  niue-l.icn  compartments, 
but  whole  on  one  side.  It  rolls  up  easily 
and  is,  we  know,  not  filled  with  shop 
waste  or  any  other  questionable  stuff. 
Wheu  used  upon  a  woven  wire  spring  the 
Little  people  pronounce  it  ‘“fine,”  but  we 
who  sleep  less  easily  think  it  best  suited 
to  those  who  like  a  very  flat  bed  and 
merely  own  that  we  have  slept  ou  worse 
ones.  As  an  ordinary  and  rather  worn 
feather  bed  makes,  for  a  three-quarter 
width  bedstead,  a  mattress  only  about 
three  inches  thick,  we  send  two  old  beds 
to  make  the  one  full-sized  mattress.  It 
is  really  a  very  good  way  for  disposing 
of  the  beds  in  the  attic  which  one  does 
not  care  to  make  up  Into  pillows. 

AUGUSTA  ROSE. 


Some  Tested  Friends. 

Potato  Gumbo. — Brown  two  slices  of 
bacon  in  the  bottom  of  the  soup  pot, 
add  one  heaping  tablespoon  ful  of  butter 
and  one  of  Hour,  stir  well,  but  do  not 
scorch  it.  Pour  into  this  three  pints  of 
boiling  water,  then  add  one  quart  of 
potatoes,  cut  rather  small,  one  cup  of 
tomatoes  with  salt  and  pepper  to  suit 
the  taste.  Boil  until  the  potatoes  are 
tender,  then  add  one  pint  of  cream.  Boil 
up  and  serve  hot  with  brown  toast. 

Tomato  Salad  Jelly. — Add  one- fourth 
of  a  box  of  gelatine  to  a  pint  of  strained 
tomatoes,  season,  pour  into  cups  and 
when  cold  turn  out  on  to  lettuce  leaves 
and  serve  with  salad  dressing. 

Bran  Gems. — Two  cups  of  bran,  oue 
cup  of  flour,  oue  cup  of  sour  milk,  one- 
fourth  cup  of  molasses,  one  teaspoonful 
each  of  soda  and  salt,  and  a  handful  of 
raisins. 

Vanilla  Snow. — Cook  one  cup  of  rice 
in  a  covered  dish  to  keep  it  white.  When 
it  is  nearly  done  add  one  cup  of 
cream,  a  level  spoon  of  salt,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  vanilla,  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  and 
the  whites  of  two  eggs.  Pile  the  rice  in 
a  high  glass  dish,  dot  with  jelly  and 
serve  with  cream  and  sugar. 

Sugar  Cookies. — Two  cups  of  sugar, 
two  eggs,  oue  cup  of  sour  cream,  a  large 
half-cup  of  shortening,  salt  and  flavoring 
to  taste,  a  level  teaspoonful  of  soda  and 
a  heaping  one  of  baking  powder. 

Steamed  Graham  Bread. — One  cup  of 
buttermilk,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one- 
half  a  cup  of  molasses,  one  egg,  a  level 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  one-half  a  cup  of 
cornmeal,  one  and  one-half  cups  of  gra¬ 
ham  flour,  one  cup  of  white  flour.  Steam 
two  hours  and  bake  about  half  an  hour. 

Tea  Cake. — One  and  one-half  cups 
sugar,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  one 
cup  of  sweet  milk,  whites  of  three  eggs, 
salt,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder.  Beat  well  and  add  two  cups  of 
well-sifted  flour,  with  flavoring  to  suit 
the  taste.  TKis  makes  a  delieions  layer 
cake,  and  it  also  makes  a  fine  loaf  cake, 
adding  nuts  or  raisins  if  desired. 

MRS.  c.  s.  H. 


Peanut  Puree. — Here  is  something 
very  nice  I  have  never  seen  in  print,  fine 
for  sandwiches  or  childrens’  bread  in 
place  of  butter,  or  can  be  eaten  in  place 
of  meat.  Take  a  pint  of  shelled  peanuts, 
put  in  the  oven  and  warm,  break  and 
blow  off  the  brown  skins,  then  grind  as 
fine  as  you  can.  Put  in  a  double  boiler, 
put  in  a  saltspoon  of  salt,  then  pour  on 
boiling  water  till  as  thick  as  cream  by 
stirring  it.  Set  in  the  boiler  and  boil 
not  less  than  eight  hours  (10  is  better). 
Set  away  till  next  day  and  turn  out. 
Can  be  eaten  hot  or  cold,  can  be  sliced 
and  fried  on  a  hot  griddle  to  take  the 
place  of  meat.  I  have  a  peanut  butter 
machine  that  gx-inds  them  like  meal. 

_ MRS.  L.  S.  LEACH. 
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Coffee  Finally  Had  to  Go. 

The  way  some  persons  cling  to  coffee, 
even  after  they  know  it  is  doing  them 
harm,  is  a  puzzler.  But  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  give  it  up  for  good,  when  Pos- 
tum  is  properly  made  and  used  instead. 
A  girl  writes : 

"Mother  had  been  suffering  with  ner¬ 
vous  headaches  for  seven  weary  years, 
but  kept  on  drinking  coffee. 

"One  day  I  asked  her  why  she  did  not 
give  up  coffee,  as  a  cousin  of  mine  bad 
done  who  had  taken  to  Postum.  But 
Mother  was  such  a  slave  to  coffee  she 
thought  it  would  be  terrible  to  give  it  up. 

"Finally,  one  day,  she  made  the  change 
to  Postum.  and  quickly  her  headaches 
disappeared.  One  morning  while  she  was 
drinking  Postum  so  freely  and  with  such 
relish.  I  asked  for  a  taste. 

“That  started  me  ou  Postum  and  I  now 
drink  it  more  freely  than  I  did  coffee, 
which  never  comes  into  our  house  now.” 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Write  for  booklet,  "The 
Road  to  Wellville.” 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms. 

Regular  Postum  (must  be  boiled.) 

Instant  Postum  doesn’t  require  boil¬ 
ing,  but  is  prepared  instantly  by  stirring 
a  level  teaspoouful  in  an  ordinary  cup 
of  hot  water,  which  makes  it  right  for 
most  persons. 

A  big  cup  requires  more  and  some 
people  who  like  strong  things  put  in  a 
heaping  spoonful  and  temper  it  with  a 
large  supply  of  cream. 

Experiment  until  you  know  the  amount 
that  pleases  your  palate  and  have  it 
servtnl  that  way  in  the  future. 

“There  a  Reason”  for  Postum. 


Mrs.  Countrywoman  —  “Well, 
people  talk  about  the  beauties 
of  farm-life,  but  I  can’t  see 
’em.  It’s  work  all  the  time 
and  no  rest!  I  hate  the  coun¬ 
try!” 

Anty  Drudge — “No  rest  indeed! 
Just  let  me  show  you  how 
to  do  your  work  with 
Fels-Naptha  Soap  and  you’ll 
sing  a  different  tune.” 


Fels-N  aptha 
helps  every  wom¬ 
an  to  d  o  her  work 
quickly,  easily 
and  better  than 
it  was  ever  done 
before. 

Fels-Na  pth  a 
Soap  dissolves 
grease.  Makes 
dirt  disappear  in 
cool  or  lukewarm 


water. 

If  you  don’t  use  a 
washing  machine  you 
know  how  hard  it  is 
to  rub,  rub,  rub  your 
clothes  up  and  down 
on  the  washboard  l 
With  Fels-Naptha  you 
just  use  your  hands  to 
give  the  clothes  an 
easy  rub  or  two.  Don’t 
boil  I  They’re  ready 
for  the  line  in  a  jiffy. 

Easy  directions  are  on  the  Red 
and  Green  Wrapper. 

Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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FEL5-NAPTHA 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


placed  anywhere,  art* 
tracts  and  hills  aU 
flies.  Neat,  dean,  or¬ 
namental  ,  convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  oi 
metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  prepaid  ior  Jl. 


HAROLD  SOMERS,  160  DeKalb  Are.,  Brooklyn,  B.  Y, 


I  ABIC  C— TRY  OUR  **  SELF-HEATING 
FLAT  IRON.”  Price  and 
transportation  charges  refunded,  if  not  suited. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

THE  CHESTER  WHITE  HOG. 

At  one  time  the  Chester  White  was 
rated  as  the  largest  breed  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  tendency  of  modern 
breeding  has  been  towards  the  production 
of  a  finer-boned,  smoother  and  smaller 
hog  than  the  older  type,  and  at  present 
the  Chester  White  is  similar  to  the 
Poland  China  in  size,  though  it  is  com¬ 
monly  claimed  that  it  is  a  larger  breed. 
The  face  is  straight  and  the  snout  is 
usually  a  little  longer  than  that  of  the 
Poland  China.  It  has  a  drooped  ear 
similar  to  that  of  the  Poland  China,  but 
the  droop  or  break  is  usually  further 
from  the  tip  as  a  rule,  the  ear  is  some¬ 
what  heavier  and  it  is  quite  common 
for  it  to  be  somewhat  loosely  attached. 
In  general  conformation  the  Chester 
White  is  similar  to  the  Poland  China, 
though  the  latter  generally  excels  in 
depth  and  fullness  of  ham  and  many 
Chester  Whites  are  rather  longer  in  the 
body  than  the  Poland  China.  The  color 


GOOD  SPECIMEN  OF  CHESTER 
WHITE.  Fig.  291. 

is  white,  no  black  hair  being  admissible, 
though  it  is  common  for  black  or  bluish 
spots  to  occur  on  the  skin.  These  spots 
do  not  indicate  impurity  of  blood,  but 
breeders  aim  to  avoid  them  as  much  as 
possible,  and  if  llie  spots  are  large  or 
numerous  they  constitute  a  serious  ob¬ 
jection.  In  many  specimens  the  hair 
has  a  tendency  to  be  wavy  and  in  some 
cases  it  is  almost  curly. 

Most  authorities  recognize  three 
sources  of  origin  for  Chester  White 
swine,  the  history  of  which  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows:  The  original  Ches¬ 
ter  White  had  its  origin  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  hence  the  name. 
Large  white  pigs  were  common  in  Ches¬ 
ter  County  many  years  ago;  they  were 
taken  there  by  the  earlier  settlers,  but 
it  is  not  clearly  known  where  the  original 
pigs  came  from.  About  the  year  ISIS 
Captain  James  Jeffries  imported  from 
England  a  pair  of  white  pigs  which 


No.  214.  37  EGGS.  Fig.  292 

are  referred  to  by  some  as  Bedfordshire 
pigs  and  by  others  as  Cumberland  pigs. 
Captain  Jeffries  used  the  boar  on  the 
white  sows  of  the  district.  Eventually 
the  different  strains  of  blood  were  com¬ 
bined  and  from  this  combination  came 
the  original  Chester  White  or  Todd’s 
Improved  Chester  White  breed.  The  Im¬ 
proved  Chester  White  or  Todd’s  Im¬ 
proved  Chester  White,  can  hardly  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  distinct  strain  of  the  breed 
at  present ;  at  one  time  it  had  a  herd 
record  of  its  own,  but  in  1894  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  incorporation  were  changed  to 
read  American  Chester  White  Record  As¬ 
sociation. 

Briefly  the  history  of  the  so-called 
Improved  Chester  White  is  as  follows: 
About  1S27  Norfolk  Thin-rind  pigs  were 
imported  from  England  to  Connecticut. 
Two  brothers  named  Todd  bought  a  boar 
of  this  breed  and  a  sow  of  what  was 
called  the  grass  breed  and  took  them 
to  Ohio,  where  they  were  bred  together 
with  considerable  success.  Later  one 
Joseph  Haskins  brought  to  Ohio  a  boar 
of  the  Byfield  breed  and  a  sow  similar 
to  the  original  Todd  sow.  The  Todd 
and  the  Haskins  pigs  were  bred  together 


and  Isaac  Todd  also  used  other  boars 
in  his  herd,  among  which  was  one  said 
to  be  of  the  grass  breed  and  another 
one  called  a  Normandy  boar,  though 
little  is  known  of  the  breeding  of  either 
of  them.  Both  these  boars  were  white 
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in  color.  In  1S65  Isaac  Todd  intro¬ 
duced  Chester  White  blood  and  his  son, 
S.  TI.  Todd,  made  further  use  of  the 
Chester  White  blood,  evolving  by  careful 
breeding  and  selection  what  came  to  be 
known  as  Todd  Improved  Chester  White. 
The  Chester  White  is  widely  distributed 
in  the  United  States,  is  popular  in  the 
East  and  is  strongly  represented  in  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Pennsylvania  and  other  States. 
It  has  spread  to  the  South  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  and  seems  to  be  giving  satisfaction. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  c.  boiitels. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  boar  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  My  Choice  21,435 — a  good  speci¬ 
men  of  the  breed. 

GOOD  AND  POOR  LAYING  LEGHORNS. 

Any  poultrymau  who  has  studied  the 
reports  from  the  laying  contests  at  Storrs 
the  past  two  seasons,  and  the  one  also 
under  way  in  Missouri,  must  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  Thomas  Barron  and  some  of 
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his  fellow  fanciers  of  England,  have  mas¬ 
tered  the  elusive  art  of  breeding  for  egg 
production.  They  have  certainly  “shown” 
the  world  that  they  are  entitled  to  use 
that  overworked  phrase  “laying  strain.” 
Now  the  question  is  how  they  have 
done  it. 

The  trap-nest  specialists  at  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  have  generally  insisted  that 
the  “egg  type”  is  yet  unknown,  and  that 
the  appearance  of  a  hen  is  no  guide  by 
which  to  judge  her  fecundity.  However 
that  may  be,  with  the  American  breeds 
of  mongrel  ancestry,  a  brief  study  of  the 
Leghorn  pens  at  Storrs  was  sufficient  to 
make  me  think  otherwise.  Mr.  Barron’s 
Leghorns  and  the  English  birds  generally 
are  of  a  distinct  type.  The  principal 
contrast  lies  in  their  heads.  Their  eyes 
are  large  and  very  prominent,  their 
combs  and  wattles  likewise,  and  their 
beaks  short  and  stout. 

In  the  American  pens  there  are  some 
birds  with  similar  eyes,  others  with 


ords  for  me,  and  picked  out  the  four 
Leghorns  with  the  largest  egg  records, 
and  also  the  four  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line.  I  photographed  them  all,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  only  half  of  the  pictures 
came  out  well.  The  egg  records  are  from 
the  beginning  of  the  contest  up  to  May  21. 

Prof.  Pearl,  of  the  Maine  Experiment 
Station,  has  shown  conclusively  that  high 
fecundity  in  poultry  is  transmitted  only 
through  the  male.  That  being  the  case, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ultimately  we  may 
have  laying  contests  where  the  sire  of  the 
egg  producers  shall  also  be  in  evidence. 
Certainly  any  Leghorn  breeder  could  af¬ 
ford  to  travel  a  long  distance  in  return 
for  an  opportunity  to  study  the  “type” 
of  the  sire,  whose  progeny  are  now  bring¬ 
ing  such  fame  to  Mr.  Barron.  In  fact, 
the  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  firmly  I 
believe  that  a  short  Winter  laying  con¬ 
test,  winding  up  in  February  with  a 
show,  at  which  the  sires  of  the  perform¬ 
ers  should  be  on  exhibition,  with  placards 
to  explain  everything,  would  do  more  for 
the  poultry  industry  than  all  the  bulle¬ 
tins  that  ever  have  been  or  ever  will  be 
printed.  Christopher  m.  gallup. 

Hartford  Co.,  Conn. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  four  pictures  show 
the  point  Mr.  Gallup  makes.  Notice  the 
large  combs,  wattles  and  eyes  of  the  two 
Barron  birds,  and  the  different  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  other  two  small  producers. 


Shipping  Eggs  by  Parcel  Post. 

As  you  desire  your  subscribers  to  give 
their  experience  with  parcel  post)  I  send 
mine.  The  last  of  April  I  ordered  15 
White  Leghorn  eggs  of  the  Thomas  Bar¬ 
ron  strain  from  Lancaster,  Pa.  They 
came  very  promptly.  They  were  packed 
in  a  Rippley  Perfect  egg  box  made  of 
pasteboard.  The  box  was  placed  in  a 
splint  basket,  inches  inside 

measure,  with  handle  attached.  This 
basket  was  lined  first  with  newspaper 
and  then  excelsior.  The  egg  box  was 
put  in  the  basket  and  more  packing 
placed  on  top  of  it.  On  this  a  board  was 
placed  that  came  up  level  with  the  top  of 
the  basket.  A  covering  was  neatly  sewed 
over  all,  they  were  insured  and  then 
turned  over  to  Uncle  Sam,  who  certainly 
handled  them  “ with  care”  for.  not  an  egg 
was  cracked  when  I  received  them.  After 
the  eggs  came  I  put  them  in  a  room  that 
had  a  temperature  of  about  GO  degrees 
and  let  them  rest  for  two  days.  I  then 
put  them  under  a  hen,  but  she  broke  one. 
Two  of  the  remainder  were  not  fertile 
and  the  12  eggs  left  hatched  out  12  as 
sprightly  chicks  as  I  ever  saw.  I  have 
had  many  eggs  shipped  to  me  by  express, 
but  never  did  I  get  so  large  a  hatch  as 
in  this  instance.  No  more  eggs  by  ex¬ 
press  for  me,  for  I  am  satisfied  that  if 
breeders  will  ship  eggs  from  stock  of 
strong  vitality,  packed  as  carefully  as 
mine  were  Uncle  Sam  will  handle  them 
so  they  will  hatch.  I  neglected  to  state 
that  each  egg  had  some  excelsior  placed 
around  it  in  its  compartment  in  the  egg 
box.  J.  II.  JOHNSON. 

Oregon. 


Harris  Stalls 

and  Stanchions  make  the 
cows  comfortable,  are 
sanitary  and  last  a  life¬ 
time.  Well  cared  for  cows 
give  more  and  better 
milk.  This  means  bigger 
profits.  Thousands  o  f 
pleased  dairymen  use  onr 


[arris  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers 
essen  disagreeable  barn 
rork.  They’ll  help  you  do 
aore  work  in  less  time. 
Vrite  today  for 
*  REF  Illustrated  Catalog. 

avJljJLc  Describes  comploto  lino 
£  high-grade  barn  necessities, 
end  for  it  today  sure.  , 

[arris  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  80  Salem, Ohio 


Does  Away  with  Sour  Milk 


Milk  keeps  better, 
is  tli  oroughly  aer¬ 
ated  and  cooled  ; 
grass,  stable  and 
other  odoi-s  re¬ 
moved  by  the 

“Bestov” 
Milk  Cooler 


Milk  Hows  down  on 
both  ontnide  ayrlacea, 
cold  water  starts  at 
bottom  of  cooler  and 
Hows  uj>.  Kequiren  no 
a  t  t  e  lit  1  o  u.  Darts 
touched  by  milk  are 
e<»i»]M*r  or  bias* tinned. 

& 'end  for  our  new 
Catalog  “  J)  99 

Dairymens  Supply 
Co..  Philadelphia 
and  Lnnd.sdowne, Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


Cow-Ease 

Prevents  Ticks, 

KEEPS 
FLIES  OFF 

_  Cattle  and  Horses 

and  allows  cows  to  feed  in  peace,  making 
More  MilK  and  More  Money  for  you. 
A  clean  harmless  liquid  preparation,  ap- 
phed  with  a  sprayer.  Keeps  cows  in  good 
condition,  and  saves  five  times  its  cost  in 
extra  milk. 

TRIAL  OFFER 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  send  us  his  name  ana 
$1.25,  and  we  wiil  deliver 
prepaid  to  your  address  a 
half-gallon  can  of  COW- 
EASE  and  SPRAYER  for 
applying.  For  West  of  Mis¬ 
souri  River  and  for  Canada, 
above  Trial  Offer,  $1.50. 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 
CARPENTER-MORTON  CO. 
BOSTON.  MASS. 

FOR 


Floors.  Furniture  and  Interior  Woodwork 


USE 


Campbel  lsVarnish  Slain 

All  sijes  end  colors,  at  Paint  &  Hardware  Dealers 
Carpenter-Morion  Co..Boston.Mass. 
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AND  UP- 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  Is  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa¬ 
tor  for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;  making  heavy  or  light 
cream.  Designed  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic¬ 
ture,  which  illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
Uairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain*  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


BAINBRIDGE,  N.Y. 


’$3  Package^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Agents  Wanted 

Wiile  for  descriptive  booklet  C 


MINERAL 
SHEAVE 
years  REMEDY 


NEGLECT1 
Will  Ruin  I 
Your  Horse5 

Send  to-day  for  ’ 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE; 

Safe— Certain  ( 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  401  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pi 


Ringbone  or  lameness.  Thou¬ 
sands  have  proved  it  invaluable. 
Cet  a  bottle  from  your  druggist. 
Price  per  bottle  Si  -  6  for  $5.  “Treat¬ 
ise  on  the  Horse’ '  Free  at  drug¬ 
gist  or  from  Dr.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 
Knobburg  Falls,  Yt. ,  U.  S.  A. 


Don’t  Ruin  Its  Disposition 

or  risk  crippling  or  killing  it  by  use 
of  unknown  methods.  The  certain 
cure  for  Curbs  Splints,  Spavins, 
Cuts,  Bunches,  etc.,  is 

QUINN’S  Ointment 

Used  for  over  SO  years— the  old  rcli-  *“ 
able,  tested  cure.  Druggists  sell  it,  orsent  anywhere 
for  Si— money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Free  Booklet 
—"Protecting  Your  Investment  in  Horseflesh. 

W.  B.  EDDY  &.  CO.,  Dept.  B  ALBANY.  N.  Y 


Cure 

That 

Horse 


1 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

SO  Days’  Trial— Stationary  When  OrEN 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

Tlie  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
liox  60.  Cuba.  N.Y. 
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combs  and  wattles  to  match,  and  some 
with  corresponding  beaks,  but  none  of 
them  has  the  combination.  The  accom¬ 
panying  photos,  Figs.  292,  293,  and  295, 
give  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  the  contrasts. 
Mr.  Pollard,  the  superintendent  of  the 
contest,  very  kindly  went  over  his  rec¬ 


Special  Offer 


EMPIRE 

Feeding  Molasses 


,  For  a  limited  time  we  will  send  to  every  farmer  answering  this  advertise¬ 

ment  a  free  trial  feeding  ticket  entitling  the  holder  to  try  half  a  barrel  of  this 
great  money  making  feed  entirely  at  our  risk.  Empire  Feeding  Molas.e.  is  the 
pure  unadulterated  juice  of  the  sugar  cane— a  natural  vegetable  food  and  tonic 
which  all  stock  relish  keenly,  especially  when  mixed  with  grain  or  slops.  Stops 
indigestion,  prevents  worms  and  constipation— makes  all  stock  grow  big  frames  and  fatten  fast. 

Keeps  them  sleek,  healthy  and  free  from  disease.  Saves  one  quarter  of  your  feed:  fits  stock  for 

market  in  half  usual  time  Doubles  gour  $tock  inrofite.  Send  today  for  J  r.e  trial  feeding  ticket.  _____ _ _ 

and  try  this  great  feed  at  our  risk  WATTLES  &  COMPANY  (10)  Vv.'.Vx ,V "id  I  /  T,  7  / 

Largest  direcl  dislrib«ters  of  Feeding  Molasses  In  the  Uniled  Stales.  Pept.BNV  Litchfield.  Mich,  -itmtczl 
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THE  UNDERGROUND  SILO. 

Last  year  we  had  several  articles  about 
underground  or  pit  silos.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  this  form  of  a  silo  seems 
to  give  general  satisfaction.  We  should 
judge  that  they  are  most  satisfactory 
when  located  in  light  open  ground,  where 
the  drainage  is  very  good,  or  in  naturally 
dry  countries  where  the  soil  is  not  in¬ 
clined  to  he  moist.  Where  such  silos  are 
dug  into  heavy  and  naturally  wet 
ground,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  satis¬ 
factory.  Bulletin  138  from  the  Nebraska 
Experiment  Station  at  Lincoln  describes 
a  number  of  forms  of  the  silo  which  are 
adapted  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
that  State.  Among  other  forms  the  silo 
wholly  or  partly  underground  is  de¬ 
scribed.  The  advantage  of  such  a  silo  is 
that  it  can  be  filled  cheaply  with  limited 
power,  since  it  is  not  necessary  to  elevate 
the  silage.  There  is  less  danger  from  hav¬ 
ing  the  silage  freeze  when  it  is  put  under¬ 
ground.  The  greatest  disadvantage  is 
the  inconvenience  of  taking  the  silage 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  TIT  SILO. 
Fig.  296. 


out.  There  is  always  some  danger  in 
such  a  silo  of  poison  from  breathing  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  gas.  This  gas  is  thrown  out 
as  the  silage  ferments  during  the  first 
two  weeks  in  the  silo.  The  gas  is  heav¬ 
ier  than  air,  and  thus  settles  down  to 
the  bottom,  as  there  would  be  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  air  drainage  in  a  pit  silo.  It 
would  be  dangerous  to  go  down  into  such 
a  silo,  as  it  would  into  a  well  where  this 
gas  is  present.  The  chief  danger  seems 
to  be  when  the  silo  is  partly  filled  and 
left  standing  for  a  few  days.  Before 
going  into  such  a  silo  it  is  better  to  start 
the  cutter  and  let  it  feed  into  the  silo 
for  five  or  ten  minutes  before  workmen 
are  permitted  to  go  down.  A  test  of  the 
danger  involved  would  be  to  lower  a 
lighted  lantern  or  caudle  down  into  the 
pit.  If  the  light  continues  to  burn  there 
would  be  no  trouble.  If  it  goes  out  no 
one  should  venture  down  until  the  air  in 
the  silo  has  been  thoroughly  stirred  up. 
There  would  be  no  danger  in  the  Winter 
time,  as  a  rule,  since  the  gas  does  not 
form  in  large  quantities  at  that  time. 
Also  the  air  in  the  silo  is  warmer  than 
that  outside,  and  this  would  create  a 
draft  to  carry  the  dangerous  gases  away. 
The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  296  is  taken 
from  this  bulletin,  and  shows  how  the 
silo^  is  made,  the  following  description 
being  given.  These  silos  cost  all  the  way 
from  about  $60  for  a  silo  14x27,  to  $150 
for  one  16x30. 

1  ypes  of  Pit  Silos. — There  are  three 
types  of  pit  silos:  (1)  The  plain  hole  in 
the  ground  which  very  much  resembles  a 
dug  well  without  any  curbing;  (2)  the 
semi-pit  silo  which  has  a  part  of  the  silo 
above  ground  and  a  part  located  in  the 
ground;  and  (3)  the  bank  silo,  which 
is  a  silo  either  located  on  the  bank  in 
such  a  way  that  by  tunneling  in  at  the 
bottom  a  chute  can  be  made  up  along 
the  silo  similar  to  that  of  a  silo  which 
sets  above  ground,  or  where  the  silo  sits 
so  close  to  the  bank  that  the  silage  can 
simply  be  thrown  out  at  the  doors  and 
permitted  to  drop  to  the  ground.  Prob¬ 
ably  this  last  type  of  silo  is  the  most 
convenient  and  inexpensive  and  most  sat- 
sructory  of  any  silo  that  can  be  con¬ 
structed. 

Constructing  Pit  Silos— The  pit 
suo  is  built  down  instead  of  up.  The 
unc  operation  is  to  dig  a  trench  around 

e  °P  which  has  an  inside  diameter  the 
baiao  as  the  inside  diameter  of  the  silo. 

his  trench  should  be  as  narrow  as  can 
be  convenient !y  dug  with  a  spade  and  as 

T  a®  .  the  spade  will  conveniently 
V  the  trench  with  concrete  and 

on  it  lias  set  remove  the  dirt  from  in¬ 


side,  down  to  a  depth  of  about  six  feet. 
When  this  depth  is  reached,  the  silo 
walls  should  be  plastered.  A  mixture  of 
one  part  of  cement  to  2 y2  parts  of 
screened  sand  is  the  best  proportion  for 
the  plaster.  Layers  should  be  plastered 
on  until  the  coat  of  plaster  is  about 
three-quartets  of  an  inch  thick  or  more. 
It  will  take  two  or  three  coats  to  do  this. 
After  the  first  section  of  the  silo  has  been 
plastered,  then  take  out  about  six  feet 
more  of  earth  and  plaster  this  in  the 
same  manner.  Continue  this  process  un¬ 
til  the  proper  depth  is  reached.  By  dig¬ 
ging  and  plastering  a  silo  in  this  man¬ 
ner  there  is  no  need  of  staging,  and  one 
has  a  good  strong  floor  upon  which  to 
work.  When  the  bottom  of  the  silo  is 
reached,  the  floor  can  be  put  in  if  de¬ 
sired.  However,  it  is  not  material 
whether  the  silo  has  a  floor  or  not.  If  a 
part  of  the  silo  is  to  be  built  above  the 
ground,  it  can  be  built  before  the  dirt  is 
thrown  out,  or  afterwards,  depending 
upon  the  convenience  of  the  farmer. 
There  are  three  ways  to  build  that  part 
of  the  silo  which  is  above  ground.  One 
is  to  make  a  form  and  build  it  of  solid 
concrete,  another  is  to  build  it  of  cement 
blocks,  and  the  third  is  to  set  up  metal 
lath  on  the  foundation  and  plaster  con¬ 
crete  onto  the  inside  and- outside  of  this. 
It  is  always  well  to  have  pit  silos  about 
three  feet  above  ground,  as  this  obviates 
danger  of  stock  falling  into  them.  The 
device  used  by  most  people  for  removing 
the  earth  is  either  half  barrels  fixed  up 
in  the  form  of  buckets,  or  boxes  with  a 
trip  in  the  bottom  so  that  the  bottom  will 
drop  down.  These  boxes  are  suspended 
from  a  hay  carrier  car  and  track  which 
in  turn  is  supported  by  pole  tripods.  If 
the  ground  is  not  of  a  uniform  texture, 
it  is  generally  better  to  wall  a  pit  silo 
with  some  heavier  material  than  plaster. 
To  do  this,  metal  lath  can  be  tacked  onto 
the  ground  and  concrete  plastered  onto 
this,  or  a  form  can  be  built  and  a  con¬ 
crete  wall  erected,  or  one  can  use  brick. 

Removing  tiie  Silage. — There  are 
three  or  four  schemes  in  use  for  removing 
the  silage  from  pit  silos.  One  is  by 
hoisting  it  hand  over  hand  in  baskets  or 
buckets,  another  is  by  dropping  a  box 
into  the  silo  through  an  opening  in  the 
roof  and  hoisting  out  by  means  of  a  hay 
fork  car  and  track,  while  a  third  method 
is  to  arrange  a  hoisting  device  similar  to 
the  hoisting  device  used  in  the  country 
store  elevator. 


BOSTON  MARKETS. 

Market  garden  crops  have  improved 
very  much  in  appearance  since  last  writ¬ 
ing  ;  weather  has  been  fairly  favorable 
for  most  crops  except  corn,  which,  how¬ 
ever.  is  coming  along  very  well.  The 
supply  of  moisture  has  been  all  right  so 
far  this  season ;  cool  weather,  especially 
nights,  has  been  the  heaviest  drawback. 
Early  peas  are  now  arriving  in  fair  sup¬ 
ply,  and  bring  about  $2  a  bushel  and  re¬ 
tail  at  10  cents  per  quart  or  75  cents 
per  peck.  New  beets  in  bunches  sell  well 
at  five  cents  per  bunch  in  wholesale  lots 
from  the  farmers’  wagons.  Cucumbers 
go  at  about  $5  per  box  for  medium 
grades;  rhubarb,  50  cents  per  box  of 
perhaps  30  bunches.  Lettuce  is  cheap 
at  35  cents  per  box  of  18  heads.  As¬ 
paragus  is  plentiful  and  sells  now  at  $5 
or  less  per  box  of  three  dozen  bunches. 
Native  tomatoes  bring  15  cents  per 
pound.  New  turnips  have  been  bringing 
$1  per  dozen  bunches;  carrots  about  the 
same.  Onions,  Texas  stock,  $1  per  crate 
on  the  average ;  Egyptians  $1.75  per  two- 
bushel  bag.  Potatoes  have  taken  a  good 
large  drop ;  old  stock  bringing  only  about 
$1  per  two-bushel  bag,  which  is  only  half 
the  price  of  a  few  weeks  ago.  New  stock 
is  plentiful  at  $2.50  or  so  per  barrel.  Ap¬ 
ples  are  scarce  and  not  much  in  demand 
at  this  season  ;  they  sell  at  $8  per  barrel 
for  Baldwin  and  $6  for  Russet.  South¬ 
ern  blackberries  are  coming  in  quite 
plentifully,  and  sell  at  15  cents  per  box 
wholesale.  Cantaloupes,  $2  to  $3  per 
crate;  watermelons.  35  to  50  cents 
apiece.  Native  strawberries  have  been  on 
the  market  about  a  week,  and  while  in 
fair  supply  still  bring  good  prices.  Fancy 
ripe  large  berries  bring  22  to  25  cents  per 
box  wholesale.  Other  grades  range  down 
to  15.  The  berries  from  outside  sections 
south  of  us  are  running  small  and  poor, 
and  bring  only  a  small  price,  often  re¬ 
tailing  at  two  boxes  for  a  quarter.  Most 
of  the  nearby  native  berries  are  brought 
to  market  in  one-layer  crates  or  trays, 
and  look  and  sell  much  better  this  way, 
as  they  do  not  get  crushed  and  jammed, 
but  arrive  fresh  and  whole ;  they  bring 
an  advance  of  two  to  four  cents  per  box 
over  the  four-layer  32-quart  crate  ber¬ 
ries. 

Eggs  are  higher  for  various  reasons, 
hens  are  slacking  up  some;  Summer  va¬ 
cation  trade  is  demanding  many,  and  as 
they  always  pay  a  good  price  considering 
what  the  stores  give  this  draws  most  of 
the  native  eggs  off  the  market  at  this 
season.  Best  Boston  prices  are  about 
28  to  30;  other  grades  in  this  market  go 
at  from  20  to  27,  according  to  which  of 
the  several  grades  they  belong  to,  and 
section  they  come  from.  Butter  is  easy 
with  a  good  supply  coming  in,  but  holds 
around  30  cents  per  pound,  and  is  being 
put  away  quite  largely  at  these  prices. 
Cheese  is  lower,  13  to  16  wholesale.  All 
meats  are  high,  both  fowls  and  animals ; 
buyers  are  after  any  cattle  they  can  in¬ 
duce  the  farmers  to  part  with,  and  pay¬ 
ing  well  for  same.  Best  dressed  beef  in 
Boston  brings  13  cents;  lamb  12  to  17 
dressed.  Best  veal  calves  at  Brighton 
bring  11  alive ;  hogs,  8^  to  nine,  live 
weighty  Live  hens,  17  to  18 ;  live  broil¬ 
ers,  25  to  27 ;  dressed  broilers,  33 ; 


dressed  fowl  21.  Turkeys  25  cents  per 
pound.  Hay  holds  about  the  same  at 
$23  for  best,  good  $19  to  $21  per  ton, 
other  grades  $13  and  $14.  New  crop  is 
looking  much  better  than  a  few  weeks 
ago  and  if  it  keeps  improving  will  be 
about  normal.  Meal  $1.37  per  bag;  oats, 
94 ;  bran,  $22  and  $23  per  ton ;  mixed 
feed,  $24  to  $26.50  per  ton ;  gluten, 
$26.50.  a.  e.  p. 


CHICAGO  LIVE-STOCK  MARKET. 


Cattle 

Monday,  June 
Tues.,  June 
Wred.,  June 
Thurs.,  June 


10. . 
17. 


Range 

.  .$7.35®  $9.20 


_  „  8.80 

18 .  7.20®  9.15 

_  19 .  7.20 ®  8.95 

Friday.  June  20 .  7.25®  8.70 

Monday,  June  23 .  7.10@  9.00 

1912  . $0.15@$9.60 

Sheep 


Bulk  of  Sales 
$8.15@$8.S0 
8.00®  8.60 
8.10(5)  8.75 
7.80®  8.55 
7.70@  8.40 
8.00®  8.80 
$7.60@$9.25 
Lambs 


Bulk 

Top 

Bulk 

Top 

June 

16. 

,$4.75@$5.15 

$5.75 

$6.50@$7.25 

$7.50 

June 

17. 

.  4.75@  5.25 

5.90 

6.50(6!  7.25 

7.50 

June 

18. 

.  4.25@  5.00 

5.75 

0.25®  7.00 

7.00 

June 

19. 

.  4.00(5)  4.75 

5.25 

6.00®  6.75 

6.50 

June 

20. 

.  4.00(5!  4.50 

4.00 

5.75®  6.25 

6.50 

June 

23. 

.  4.25®  4.75 

5.50 

6.25@  C.90 

7.00 

1912 

... . 

•  $4.25@$4.G0 

$5.00 

$6. 25®  $6. 75 

$7.85 

Hogs 

Monday,  June  23 . $8.80 

Saturday,  June  21 .  8.80 

Friday,  June  20 . 

Thursday,  June  19 .  8.70 

Wednesday.  June  18 . 

Tuesday,  June  17 . 

Monday,  June  10 . 

Corresponding  day  1912. 


Top 

Average 

$8.(28 

.  8.80 

8.68 

.  8. 82*4 

8.70 

.  8.70 

8.61 

.  8.00 

8.51 

.  8.75 

8.57 

.  8.05 

8.73 

.  7.S0 

7.66 

E. 

V.  A. 

A  New  York  Cow 


Woodcrest  Meta 
Vernon,  a  Holstein 
cow,  in  an  official 
year  test  made  a  re¬ 
cord  of  28436  lbs.  of 
milk  on  UNICORN 
DAIRY  RATION. 

Write  us  today  and 
let  us  show  you  how  to 
increase  both  yield 
and  net  profits  of  your 
herd.  We  have  shown 
others,  why  not  you  ! 

CHAPIN  &  CO. 

BOX  R.  Hammond,  Ind. 


Mil  If  TlPlf  CTC— ExPl'ess  Prepaid. 

IfllLaiV  I  IU  IvL  I  v  Travers  Brothers, 


S3  "V\7"  I  3NT  2*3 


Gheshires 


CATTIiB 


“EAST  RIVER  GRADE  HOLSTEINS” 

FOR  SALE 

60  COWS  served  to  come  fresh  this  fall  and  milking 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  pounds  per  day,  now. 
20  FRESH  COWS.  You  will  like  them.  Come  and 
see  them  milked. 

25  COWS  due  to  valve  this  spring — Good  size  and 
in  fine  condition. 

Registerod  Bulls  and  Registered  Cows  also  For  Sale. 

Bell  Phone,  JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

No.  311-F-5  Dept.  B  Cortland,  N.Y. 

The  WARNERS  AYRSHIRES  for  Sale 

UNCAS  OF  HICKORY  ISLAND,  No.  12740,  dropped  Decem¬ 
ber  12,  1909,  by  Osceola  of  Hickory  Island,  a  son  of 
Olga  Fox,  No.  18545,  and  grandson  of  Lukalela,  No. 
12357  (12187  lbs.  milk,  543  1  Its.  butter)  and  grandson 
of  Lady  Fox,  No.  9609  (12299  lbs.  milk,  624  lbs  but¬ 
ter).  Descended  also  from  such  individuals  as  Lord 
Dudley  of  Drumsuie,  No.  7552,  Glencairn  3d  and 
Kirsty  Wallace  of  Auchentrain,  champion  cow  in 
milk  tests  at  Buffalo  Exhibition.  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Address,  MANAGER  WARNERS,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 


-  Si  x 

,  _ ■ _ nicely 

marked  and  well-grown  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE,  from 
three  to  four  months  old.  All  from  A.  1,*.  O.  dams 
with  records  of  19  lbs.,  jr.  three,  to  25  lbs..  5  years 
old.  Sire,  Pietertje  Hengerveld  Segis  6th,  whose 
dam  and  grand-dam  averaged  31.15  lbs.  butter  in  7 
days.  Average  fat,  4.06.  Price,  $50.00  to  $100.00. 
ELMTREE  FARM,  Harry  Yates,  Prop.,  Charlotte,  N.  T- 


II  For  Sale- JERSEY  BULL 

Sire,  "  Ca_ts  Meadow  Brook  Jap.”  Dam,  "Pan- 


American  Belle."  Splendid  looking  bull;  breed  of 
the  best  ;  both  Sire  and  Dam  registered.  Price,  $25. 
FOR  SALK— JERSEY  BULL- Born.  Mar.  19th, 
1913.  Sire,  "Duke  of  Shady  Lane."  Dam,  "Imo¬ 
gen  Bess.”  Dam  in  advanced  registry ;  record  eight 
thousand  pounds  milk,  or  six  hundred  pounds  butter 
per  year.  Gould  not  improve  on  breeding  Price,  $40. 
FOR  SAI.E-ATKESH IRK  BULL-Born,  Mar. 
1st,  1912  Sire,  “Clackston  Dairy  King"  by  "Howe’s 
Dairy  King,"  imported.  Dam,  "  Cordelia  Lass,”  a 
ten  thousand  pound  cow.  Almost  all  white;  eredil 
to  any  herd.  Price,  $75.  Also  full  brother  to  this 
Bull,  born  Feb.  14th,  1913;  markings  about  same; 
just  as  good  in  every  way.  Price,  $25.  Address 
C.  R.  CASKET,  1123  Broadway,  N.Y.  City 

Guernsey  Bull  for  Sale 

Registered;  fine  individual.  Price,  $60. 

CHAS,  KIEFFER,  -  Salisbury,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— OR  WILL  TRADE 

for  Heifer  Calves,  Cows  or  Berkshire  Pigs 
(sows)  one  A  No.  I  Manure  Spreader,  and  one 
10-horse  power  Church  Engine,  in  A  No.  1  order, 
and  one  Sulky  Plow,  or  will  trade  for  poultry. 
ltlOHARD  WAGANER,  Brookfield  Centre.  Conn. 


Samples  Free. 

Gardner,  .Mass. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Bred  Sows,  Service  Boars,  Pigs  all  ages.  Ninety 
brood  sows  and  seven  mature  herd  boars  in  our 
brooding  herd.  No  animal  good  enough  unless 
large  enough.  We  have  the  large,  long-bodied  and 
good-headed  kind  that  make  good  in  the  farrowing 
pen  as  well  as  show  ring. 

H .  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending;,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


nAIDVMril  To,,r  Profits  will  be  INCREASED  by 
UHIII  I  men  that  MOST  ECONOMICAL  PRODUCER 

The  Guernsey  Cow 

If  you  want  such,  write 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  Y  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


Eureka  stock  farm- 

Registered  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers. 

2  mos.  to  2  years  old. 

Chester  White,  Po¬ 
land  China  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Pigs,  all  ages. 

Collie  Pups  and  a_ _ _ 

variety  of  POULTRY.  White  eou  cntcin.AU 

ED W A  RD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Fa. 

Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

BIG  BEKKSHIRES— I  have  bred  more  high- 
class  hogs  than  any  breeder  in  Connecticut.  Wat¬ 
son's  Masterpiece  No.  123931  at  head  of  herd.  Noth¬ 
ing  for  sale  but  March  and  April  pigs  at  present. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


IFRSFY  HFIFFRS-REG,STERED  stock 
juaxoil  i  near  gi\o  flGES  ]5  T0  30  months 

Flying  Fox,  Financial  King  and  Pedro  blood. 
Bred  to  a  magnificent  grandson  of  the  $15,000 
Noble  of  Oaklands.  Prices,  $75.60  to  $125  60. 

0AKW00D  FARM,  -  R,  F,  D,  3,  -  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

WRITF  THE  TOMPKINS  CO.  BREED. 

EES’  ASSOCIATION,  Box  B, 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y.,  for  a  copy  of  The  Tomp¬ 
kins  Co.  Breeders’  Journal  with  sale-list  of  pure¬ 
bred  stock,  or  better  yet,  send  25  cents  for  a  year's 
subscription.  Some  special  offers  in  Holstein 
cattle,  Southdown  ewes  and  Cheshire  gilts. 

Ontario  Pietje  Segis 

born  Feb.  8,  1913,  grandson  of  King  Segis  and 
Pietje  22d’s  I\  oodcrest  Lad-  Showy  markings; 
white  predominating.  Remarkable  breeding 
Price,  for  quick  sale,  $150.  Send  for  pedigree, 
CI.OVERDA l,E  FARM,  •  Charlotte.  N,  Y. 

“MASHER’S  EQUAL  ”-<££52* 

breeding— three-years-old  bull,  by  Masher’s  Sequel, 
from  A.  R.  dam.  C.  J.  HERRICK,  Delmar,  N.  Y. 

.  send  for  the  Official  Sale 
imwwjO  List  of  the  NEW 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Box  96,  Peekskill.N. 

GUERNSKYS-COWS.  HEIFERS  AND  BULLS-Tw 
bulls  old  enough  for  service.  Prices.  $100  ui 

W.  ROBERT  DUNLOP.  Trolley  Station  19,  Fayetteville,  N.  1 


If  You  Want  Guernseys  ,Ue  m 


—The  pig  for  pasture.  Give 
him  a  chance  to  help  earn 
his  own  living.  It  pays. 

Morningside  Farm,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  F,°" 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenango.  N.Y. 

Bull  Calves 

.  .  can  afford  to 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  U.  F. 
SHANNON,  9U7  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Breed  Up— Not  Down'j'Tk 


Large  Berkshire  Pi<r« Eight  weeks  old.  Fine 
L<,r8e  Demsmre  TlgS  type  ami  breeding. 

Prices  reasonable.  JAMES  G.  RUGH,  Emlenton,  Pa. 

Alfalfa  Lodge  Yorkshires 

Large  English  White — Short-nose  type. 

•  Special  sale  Boar  pigs.  Trios  not  akin. 
JOHN  G.  CURTIS,  Box  373.  Kochester.N.Y. 

DUROC  JERSEY  RED  SWINE 

The  most  popular  and  profitable  breed  in  America. 
Fancy  pigs  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Quality  un¬ 
excelled.  R.  W.  McALLEN,  Fan netlsburg  Pa. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs  for  Sale 

5  weeks  old.  W.  C.  Batchelor,  Madisonvilla,  Pa. 

I  arrr<»  RERKSHIRE  FALL  PIGS,  either  sex.  also  booking 

orders  for  early  Spring  Pigs;  reasonable 
prices.  Frank  Blum,  R.  2,  New  Washington.  Ohio 

SHELDON  FARM  reglsteied  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
0.  K.  BAltNES.  Oxford,  N.  V. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

farrowed  May  1st.  Growthv  and  very  prolific.  Also 
Poland  Chinas.  S.  R.  YOUNG,  R.  D.  4,  Coatesville.  Pa. 


S  E  S 


50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per- 
cheron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.  Green,  Middlefield,  O. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &  Warren 


SHETLAND  PONIE&fe 

An  nneuasing  source  of  pleasure  ami  robust  healih  tJHPdrea 
riafe  ami  ideal  playmates.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Highest  typ# 
Complete  outfits.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Cat  a 
logue.  BELLK  MEaDK  FARM,  BOX  20,  MARKHAM,  Yl 


DOGS 


Collie  Pups 


-The  kind  that  bring  the  cows, 
NELSON’S,.  Grove  City.  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPSISl 

Dog  strain.  $3  each.  F.  L.  CHENEY.  Guilford,  New  York 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

A  leading  agricultural  paper  speaks  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  by  American  dairymen  through  the  ex¬ 
change,  of  their  small-yield  cows  for  large-yield  Hol- 
stein-Friesians. 

"We  then  should  not  need  22,000,000  milch  cows.  We 
should  be  able  to  make  our  present  quantity  of  milk  with 
about  8,000.000  cows-  Dairying  would  then  be  a  safe  and 
sane  business,  a  paying  and  satisfactory  occupation  for 
our  farmers.” 

Send  tor  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sac'y,  Box  105.  Brattleboro,  Yt. 
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Milk 


The  “  Milk  Exchange”  and  Prices. 

The  Milk  Exchange  once  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  influence  in  this  section,  but 
such  is  not  the  case  at  the  present  time. 
For  several  years  the  Borden  Condensed 
Milk  Co.,  has  been  gaining  ground  rap¬ 
idly  in  the  matter  of  fixing  prices.  The 
Bordens  and  the  Sheffield  folks  are  now 
doing  all  the  fixing  of  prices  that  I  know 
anything  about.  I  think  that  there  may 
be  an  occasional  concern  within  the 
range  of  50  miles  from  here  where  the 
price  has  been  fixed  by  the  Exchange,  but 
these  are  so  infrequent  that  I  cannot  at 
this  moment  name  a  single  one.  Our 
farmers  never  say  anything  about  the 
Exchange  now,  and  unless  their  attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  of  no  further  Ex¬ 
change  quotations  few  will  know  about 
it.  It  may  turn  out  that  the  Exchange 
had  an  influence  on  the  Bordens,  but 
there  seems  to  be  little  evidence  of  it 
at  present.  The  supply  of  milk  is  now 
so  short  that  I  do  not  see  how  any  con¬ 
cern  can  control  prices  very  greatly  in 
conflict  with  the  supply  and  the  demand 
for  milk.  It  is  true  that  there  seems  to 
be  something  of  an  artificial  price,  but 
I  think  it  is  due  if  at  all  to  the  big  deal¬ 
ers  who  fix  the  price  not  only  for  them¬ 
selves  hut  for  almost  all  other  dealers  in 
this  vicinity  as  well. 

Some  years  ago  there  seemed  to  be  a 
method  of  fixing  prices  by  the  Exchange 
that  worked  some  hardship.  In  those 
days  the  Exchange  named  the  price  from 
time  to  time  for  indefinite  periods  and 
they  were  almost  always  well  down  the 
line.  The  Bordens  named  a  higher  price 
almost  always  and  farmers  made  so  much 
demand  for  Borden  prices  that  they  were 
in  time  largely  allowed.  The  Bordens 
got  their  hold  in  that  way.  Now  they 
are  established,  and  for  some  time  their 
prices  have  been  lower  than  those  named 
by  the  Exchange.  For  my  part  I  "am 
sorry  that  the  Exchange  has  ceased  to 
name  prices,  for  we  were  just  coming  to 
see  that  the  Bordens  are  behind  the 
times.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  we  can 
compare  with  now  except  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  concerns.  I  guess  we  will  need  more 
co-operatives  than  ever  before.  Of 
course  I  am  writing  of  conditions  in  my 
locality,  but  the  same  are  to  be  found  for 
a  considerable  distance.  In  some  direc¬ 
tions  I  know  they  are  the  same  for  more 
than  a  hundred  miles.  H.  h.  l. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Buying  an  Untested  Cow. 

I  contracted  to  buy  a  cow  which 
through  neglect  and  scant  feeding  is  poor 
in  flesh,  but  has  the  frame  of  a  good  cow, 
upon  the  condition  that  she  is  healthy 
absolutely.  It  was  my  intention  to  have 
her  tuberculin  tested,  but  the  seller  will 
not  permit  this,  saying  it  will  pull  her 
down  in  milk  production.  I  have  learned 
also  that  she  cannot  hold  her  milk ; 
whether  or  not  this  is  due  to  her  poor 
condition  I  do  not  know.  As  I  intend  to 
buy  a  number  of  cows,  would  you  not 
think  it  unwise  to  put  a  cow  in  my  barn 
not  tested  for  tuberculosis?  Under  these 
conditions  am  I  not  justified  in  declining 
to  take  the  cow?  What  effect  does  the 
tuberculin  test  have  on  a  cow? 

New  York.  M.  N.  G. 

I  believe  that  you  are  fully  justified 
in  refusing  to  buy  a  cow  whose  physical 
condition  is  such  as  to  make  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  tuberculosis  seem  fairly  probable ; 
and  you  would,  furthermore,  be  unwise 
to  place  such  a  cow  in  a  herd  believed  to 
be  healthy.  A  properly  made  tuberculin 
test  has  no  effect  upon  a  cow  other  than 
to  temporarily  raise  her  body  tempera¬ 
ture  if  she  is  diseased,  and  the  only  legi¬ 
timate  objection  to  such  a  test  should  be 
the  matter  ot  expense;  this,  of  course, 
should  be  arranged  for  between  buyer 
and  seller.  Inability  to  hold  milk  js  not 
due  to  the  poor  condition  of  a  cow,  but 
to  a  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  muscle 
closing  the  orifice  at  the  end  of  the  teat. 
It  is  not  easily  I’emedied.  M.  B.  D. 


Selling  Bottled  Milk. 

How  can  I  go  about  the  selling  of  hot- 
tied  milk?  I  was  thinking  I  could  buy 
several  cans  of  dairy  milk  and  then  bot¬ 
tle  it  to  sell  in  town  at  retail.  Is  there 
any  special  rule  connected  with  this  busi¬ 
ness?  Must  milk  contain  certain  amount 
of  better  fat,  or  if  farmers’  milk  can 
comd^up  to  legal  requirements  is  it  safe 
to  bottle  same  for  sale?  If  there  are 
any  special  rules  or  specifications  to  go 
by  please  state  where  I  can  secure  same. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  s. 

I  know  of  no  special  State  laws  gov¬ 
erning  the  sale  of  bottled  milk  in  this 
State,  though  inany  municipalities  have 
their  own  regulations,  usually  established 
by  the  board  of  health,  which  must  be 
observed ;  you  can  learn  by  inquiry 
whether  there  are  any  such  in  the  town 
or  city  where  you  wish  to  do  business. 
Milk  in  this  State  is  deemed  adulterated 
unless  it  contains  at  least  three  per  cent 
of  butter  fat,  and  11%  per  cent  of  solids; 
practically  all  milk,  however,  comes  up 
to  this  standard  if  it  has  not  been  tam¬ 
pered  with,  and  you  run  little  risk  in  this 
respect  if  you  buy  of  honest  dairymen-; 
any  milk  “thinner”  than  this  would  prob¬ 
ably  excite  your  suspicion  from  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  If  you  are  in  -doubt  concern¬ 
ing  any  particular  dairy  from  which  you 
wish  to  purchase  you  will  probably  have 
no  difficulty  in  getting  a  sample  tested  at 
any  local  creamery  or  by  the  authorities 
of  the  board  of  health  in  the  town  where 


you  sell.  There  are  no  organizations 
which  you  are  compelled  to  join,  and  any 
special  rules  that  you  must  observe  will 
be  established,  as  mentioned,  by  local 
authorities  from  whom  you  can  readily 
obtain  them.  The  two  chief  things  that 
you  will  find  it  necessary  to  observe  in 
handling  milk  are  absolute  cleanliness  in 
every  detail  from  cow  to  consumer,  and 
the  keeping  of  the  milk  at  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture  until  it  is  delivered ;  50  degrees  F. 
or  less.  Without  ice  or  a  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  running  cold  water  you  will  be 
badly  handicapped,  and  unless  you  are 
familiar  with  the  methods  of  handling 
milk  you  have  much  to  learn.  M.  B.  D. 


Pennsylvania  Dairy  Notes. 

Although  Durhams  seem  to  have  been 
the  favorite  breed  for  many  years  in 
this  immediate  locality,  there  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  a  growing  tendency  toward  purebred 
herds  with  the  Holstein  leading,  although 
the  Guernsey  is  largely  depended  upon 
by  those  making  butter,  as  is  also  the 
Jersey.  Most  farmers  and  dairymen  in 
this  locality  sell  the  whole  milk  either 
wholesale  or  retail,  chiefly  the  former 
at  four  cents  a  quart,  which  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  is  not  equivalent  to  35  cents  a 
pound  for  butter.  Some  of  the  retail 
dairymen  with  purebred  and  good  grade 
Holstein  are  able  to  command  as  much 
as  eight  cents  per  quart.  This  of  course 
calls  for  heavy  milk  producers.  I  do 
not  care  to  make  any  predictions  relative 
to  the  outlook  for  butter  dairying  other 
than  to  say  that  the  high  price  of  whole 
milk  and  the  cheap  substitutes  for  pure 
butter,  seem  to  cause  many  dairymen  to 
hesitate  about  taking  up  the  question 
of  butter  making.  The  matter  of  using 
the  separated  milk  for  hogs  is  a  thing 
often  too  lightly  considered.  In  this  im¬ 
mediate  locality  shotes  from  fiO-SO  pounds 
brought  as  much  as  $12  this  Spring, 
due  to  the  fact  that  all  the  milk  was 
shipped  off  the  farm  leaving  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  young  pigs  to  thrive  upon. 
In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been 
developed  quite  a  tendency  to  head  the 
herds  with  purebred  sires,  which  is  al¬ 
ready  showing  excellent  results.  Having 
just  started  to  build  up  a  dairy  herd, 
I  hope  to  he  able  to  give  more  detailed 
information  in  the  future  to  any  ques¬ 
tions  you  may  raise.  The  butter  making 
contest  at  State  College  has  surely 
taught  some  valuable  lessons  in  butter 
making  and  butter  handling.  W.  H.  K. 

New  Kingstown,  Pa. 


Cheese  from  Goat’s  Milk. 

Can  you  furnish  a  recipe  (not  too 
complicated)  for  making  cheese  from 
goat’s  milk.  x. 

Fishkill-on-IIudson,  N.  Yr. 

Information  as  to  the  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  goat’s  milk  cheese  does  not  seem  to 
be  readily  available  to  the  ordinary  in¬ 
quirer;  I  have  tried  both  of  New  York 
State’s  agricultural  colleges  and  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  am  able  to  get  only 
the  suggestion  from  one  of  them  that  the 
ordinary  process  used  in  making  common 
Cheddar  cheese  from  cows’  milk  would 
probably  answer  equally  well  for  the 
milk  from  goats.  As  you  are  probably 
not  thinking  of  making  goats’  milk  cheese 
upon  a  large  commercial  scale,  books  or 
bulletins  discussing  cheese  making  would 
not  be  likely  to  be  of  much  use  to  you  ; 
and  as  goat’s  milk  cheese  is,  I  believe, 
something  of  an  Italian  delicacy,  it  is 
possible  that  some  of  our  Italian  readers 
can  furnish  you  with  simple  directions 
for  home  cheese-making  from  goat’s 
milk.  m.  B.  D. 


Indigestion  in  Mare. 

A  mare  20  years  old  has  been  in  quite 
a  bad  condition  all  Winter ;  she  is  poor 
and  her  coat  is  rough  on  the  body,  but 
her  eyes  are  bright.  She  passes  a  good 
deal  of  gas  and  sometimes  will  stand 
and  kick  at  her  stomach,  then  again  will 
have  spells  of  lying  down  out  flat  and 
groaning  a  few  times  and  then  gets  up 
and  stays  up  for  a  long  time.  Her  legs 
are  not  swollen  or  stiff.  She  is  anxious 
to  go  or  work,  but  she  has  no  strength. 
Her  teeth  do  not  seem  just  right ;  the 
grinders  seem  to  crumble  some  but  she 
grinds  her  hay  in  good  shape,  and  eats  it 
pretty  fair,  but  does  not  eat  feed  of  any 
description,  only  a  little  at  a  time,  about 
one  quart  twice  a  day.  She  eats  whole 
oats  better  than  other  grain  or  other 
ground  feed.  She  will  eat  ground  feed 
once  or  twice  and  then  will  not  eat  it 
again  but  wants  something  different. 
Last  Fall  she  had  dysentery  for  quite  a 
while  but  has  not  been  troubled  with  it 
since.  i.  e.  b. 

New  York. 

Have  her  teeth  attended  to  by  a  veter¬ 
inarian,  and  if  she  has  a  long,  coarse 
coat  of  hair  and  does  not  shed  out 
normally  have  her  clipped.  Make  her 
work  every  day,  or  let  her  run  out  doors 
as  much  as  the  state  of  the  weather  will 
allow.  It  was  a  mistake  to  let  her  go 
idle.  If  she  does  not  improve  feed  her 
a  quart  of  molasses  night  and  morning, 
mixing  it  with  three  quarts  of  hot  water 
and  then  stirring  it  among  cut  hay,  corn- 
meal  and  wheat  bran.  Feed  whole  oats 
at  noon  and  long  hay  at  night. 

a.  s.  A. 


Lameness. 

I  have  a  gray  mare,  14  years  old. 
She  is  in  good  condition.  A  year  ago, 
when  I  got  her,  she  had  the  heaves 
quite  badly ;  after  I  got  her  I  com¬ 
menced  wetting  her  hay  and  grain,  and 
it  seemed  to  help  her.  When  I  go  to 


use  her,  after  she  has  gone  a  little 
way,  she  seems  to  get  lame,  sometimes' 
in  one  hind  leg  and  sometimes  the  other.' 
The  farther  I  go  the  lamer  she  gets, 
and  on  some  occasions  seems  to  lose 
the  use  of  her  hind  legs,  sweats  very 
badly  and  seems  to  draw  her  hind  parts 
up  as  though  in  pain.  She  has  been 
like  this  for  about  three  months.  I  am 
feeding  her  about  2  quarts  of  oats  and 
barley  and  two  quarts  of  wheat  bran 
twice  a  day  and  good  clean  Timothy 
hay  and  a  bran  mash  at  noon.  If  you 
know  of  a  remedy  I  would  be  glad  to, 
try  it,  as  she  is  a  good  work  horse. 

New  York.  L.  e.  s. 

The  mare  may  have  slight  attacks  of 
azoturia,  in  which  disease  the  urine  is 
the  color  of  strong  coffee.  This  disease 
is  brought  on  by  one  or  more  day  of 
idleness  during  which  time  the  usual 
rations  are  fed.  Stop  feeding  barley  and 
bran  mashes.  Feed  whole  oats  and 
bran  dampened  with  water.  Never  let 
her  stand  a  single  day  idle  in  the 
stable.  Turn  her  out  in  the  yard  or 
pasture  when  there  is  no  work  for  her 
to  do.  There  may  be  some  other  cause 
of  lameness ;  but  the  changes  in  feeding 
and  management  here  suggested  will 
prove  beneficial.  a.  s.  a.  i 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
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“Ohio”  1913  Model 

The  Improved  Logical 

Silo  Filler 

“Ohio”  improvements  for 
1913  are  radical — eclipse 
all  previous  efforts. 
Don’t  close  a  deal  for  any  Cutter 
and  take  chances  with  unknown 
makes  until  you  see  what  the 
“Ohio”  offers. 

59  years’  experience— absolutely  de¬ 
pendable  Qualtty. 

Famous  Patented  Direct  Drive 

is  secret  of  "Ohio”  superiority  —  the 
only  machine  that  is  driven,  cuts  and 
elevates  direct  from  main  shaft.  Simple, 
compact  — low-speed  fan—  non-explosive 
—  non-clogging  on  any  cut.  Cuts  clean 
on  all  crops— knives  can’t  spring. 

One  Lever  Controls  All 

Entire  feed  reverses  by  wood  friction 
at  finger  pressure— no  strain— not  n  gear 
tooth  changes  mesh.  All  gears  perfectly 
housed.  Famous  “Bull-Dog’’  grip  self- 
feed.  Enormous  half -inch  cut  tonnage, 
BO  to  250  tons  a  day  — 6  to  15  h.  p.  20- 
year  durability.  Used  by  Experiment 
Stations  everywhere.  Guaranteed.  Many 
big  new  features  this  year. 

Write  for  free  “Ohio”  catalog  today. 
A  postal  will  do. 

“Modern  Silage  Methods” 
a  264-page  book  mailed 
for  10c,  coin  or  stamps. 

.THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO. 


FREE 

TRIAL 


m 


*  "We're  willing 
to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility  of  proving 
to  you —absolutely— 
that  the 

Light  Running 

“SILBERZAHN”  1 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

£;i;  will  cut  your  ensilage  better,  faster,  more  satisfactory 
in  every  way  than  any  other  cutter  and  is  positively 
IS:,  safe  under  all  conditions.  Send  now  for  our  “try  be- 
fore  you  pay”  proposition  which  will  surely  Con¬ 
'S'.  vince  you.  — —  1 

f&j,  Gehl  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 


m. 


144  S.  Water  Street 


West  Bend,  Wis, 
Vjilr.  Branch 

202  Fulton  St. 
s,i NewYork 
City 


Fill  Your  Silo 


Pay  when 
Satisfied 


Over 

63 

Years 
Experience 
Back  of  it 


DACC  Machines  are 
[\V/i3u  fully  guaranteed 
You  take  no  risk 


We  want  to  prove  that  our  machines  area 
good  investment  before  you  give  up  your 
money.  We  know  they  are  so  good  that  we  do 
not  feel  It  a  risk  to  make  this  offer.  Many  new 
feituroa  havo  boon  added  which  you  should  know  about 
before  buying  a  machine.  Catalog  explains  ail.  It  is  free. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Box  113  Springfield,  O. 


The  day  of  the  skyscraper  Silo  is  here.  No  Silo  too 
igh  for  the  Smalley!  Mr.  II.  A.  Cooper  of  Liver- 
Y.  says:  “1  filled  a  12-1't.  by  32-ft.  Silo  on  the 
cut  in  five  hours.  I  could  have  tilled  it  in 
four  hours  if  they  had  the  help  to  get  the  corn  to  us.” 

When  C.  I.  Cook,  Menominee,  Mich.,  wanted  to  fill 
the  four  biggest  Silos  in  the  U.  S.  he  got  a  Power 
lul  “Smalley.” 

Real  business  farmers  like  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr. 
Cook  have  no  time  to  fool  with  the  old  slat-apron 
type  of  machine.  They  want  this  lorcc-feed 
chain-table,  grip-book  kind,  made  by  Smalley 
only  Thus  they  save  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work  and  do  a  quicker,  cleaner  job.  No  coarse, 
uneven  silage.  All  uniformly  cut.  Which  means 
greater  tonage  per  silo. 


POWERFUL  SMALLEY 
ff°erecde-  SILAGE  CUTTER 

not  only  handles  green  silage,  hut  is  also  a 
wonder  at  cutting  dry  feed.  Handles  alfalfa, 
for  instance,  to  perfection.  Letters  in  catalog 
prove  it.  Many  farmers  use  their  Powerful 
“Smalley’''  to  cut  corn  in  the  fall  and  oats  and 
pens  in  the  spring  for  feeding  when  pastures  dry 
up  in  July.  Only  one  drive  pulley  on  Blower  out¬ 
fits.  No  Idler  to  bother  with.  Ton  per  cent  steel 
guaranteed  in  all  foundry  castings.  No  oiling  by 
hand— hard  oil  cups  on  all  important  hearings. 

You  won’t  know  what  a  real  Silo  Filler  is  till 
you’ve  seen  the  Powerful  “Smalley”  or  had  the 
Smalley  Cutalog.  Why  not  send  a  postal  this 
minute  for  the  latest  Smalley  Catalog  and  learn 
about  the  Silage  Machine  that  four  out  of  five  silo 
owners  now  use?  Write  now  nnd  you’ll  get  this 
fine,  useful  Book  by  return  mail. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  COMPANY 


Box76  Manitowoc,  WIs. 

Manufacturers  of  Ensilage,  Alfalfa  and  Hand  Food  Cutters, 
Combination  Ensilage  and  Snapping  Machines,  Drag  and 


Big  Results 
with  Small  Power 

“The  easy  running  features  of  the 
Blizzard  is  what  recommends  it  to 
local  dairymen,”  says  B.  C.  Wolter  &  Co., 
of  Appleton.  Wis.  Small  engines  operato 
Blizzards  of  stock!  capacity,  whero  larger  power 
would  bo  needed  if  any  other  filler  waa  used.  Any 
engine  of  (5  to  10  H.  P.)— a  size  convenient  for  the 
regular  work,  is  largo  enough  for  Blizzards.  Iho 

BLIZZARD 

Ensilage  Cutter 

Is  the  original  and  the  kin*?  of  feed  cutters.  Easy 
to  set  up  and  start  fc>  running.  Has  self  feed  table. 
Almost  runs  itself.  Takca  work  as  fast  as  you  can 

Sivc  it.  Elevates  to  any  hoijjht,  in  any  direction. 

ever  treta  out  of  whack.  Knives  adjusted  while  in 
operation.  Absolutely  safe..  Anyone  can  set  up. 
Mounted  or  unmounted.  W rite  today  for 
rroa  P finite  Cl)  Blizzard  CataW.  (2)  Why  Sil- 
i  TGc  Du  OKS  jjjfg  Pays.  (3)  What  Users  Say. 
Any  or  all  are  free  if  you*  11  write. 

THE  JOS.  DICK  MFG.  CO. 

14Z6  Tuscarawas  St. 
Canton,  Ohio 


Dirigo  Silos 

Are  Manufactured  Not  Assembled  Silos 

Highest  grade  material— air 
tight  doors — permanent  ladder 
— genuine  wood  preservative- 
easy  to  orect—  built  for  long, 
continued  service  and  sold 
direct.  Send  for  catalog,  prices 
and  freight  to  your  station. 


Stevens  Tank  &  Tower  Co.,  Auburn,  Me 

• -  ' 


New  Silo  Book 

FREE- 

It’s  full  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  for  every  farmer 
and  stock  raiser.  Tells  all 
about  the  special  and 
exclusive  features  of  the 
famous 

INDIANA  SILO 

Twenty-Five  Thousand  in 
use.  Write  and  learn  why 
it  is  best  and  cheapest  and 
get  our  New  Silo  Book  Free. 

INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

The  largest  makers  of  Silos  in  tko 
world.  Address  nearest  factory: 
iff'’  Union  Bldg.,  Anderson,  Ind. 
&1 8  Indiana  Bldg  ,  Dos  Moines,  la. 
61  8  Bilo  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Ever  considered  the  dangor  of 
using  a  flimsy  silo  ladder?  Or 
the  annoyance  of  doors  that  stick? 

Or  the  loss  in  feeding  value  of  sil¬ 
age  from  a  cheap  silo?  Or  the  risk 
from  storms?  Better  Investigate  the 
Harder  with  its  ladder  of 
massive  strength,  Its  per¬ 
fect-fitting  doors,  its  excel¬ 
lence  of  matorlal  and  con¬ 
struction's  Anchors  which 
hold  the  silo  solid  as  an  oak; 

0\JMH  the  oldest,  most  famous,  the 
jAe^pl  kind  “Uncle  Sam”  uses. 

“-a--— w  Catalog  free. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  11,  Cobteskill.N. 
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THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  thirty -first  week  of  the  contest 
shows  a  small  decline  in  egg  production 
from  the  previous  weeks,  the  loss  being 
23 ;  2,151  eggs  were  laid,  as  against 
2,171  the  week  before.  But  the  egg  out¬ 
put  this  week  was  150  more  than  were 
laid  during  the  thirty-first  week  last  year. 
This  week  the  White  Leghorns  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  entire  loss,  as  they  laid 
27  less  than  last  week.  But  White  Leg¬ 
horns  make  all  the  high  scores  again  this 
week.  Two  pens  tie  for  the  highest  score 
— 31.  They  are  R.  A.  Marrison’s  pen 
and  W.  L.  Sleegur’s.  Two  pens  of  White 
Leghorns  also  tie  for  second  place  with 
scores  of  30  each.  They  are  II.  E.  Seav- 
er’s  pen  and  F.  G.  Yost’s  pen  of  mixed 
hens  and  pullets.  Yost’s  pen  were  very 
late  in  starting  to  lay,  but  have  been  do¬ 
ing  good  work  lately,  and  have  a  total 
now  of  433  to  their  credit.  Five  pens  of 
White  Leghorns  laid  29  each.  They  are 
Orchard  Hill  Poultry  Farm’s  pen.  Bur¬ 
ton  E.  Moore’s  pen,  P.  G.  Platt’s  pen, 
Tom  Barron’s  pen  from  England,  and  F. 
A.  Jones  pen.  Outside  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  the  only  pen  to  lay  29  was  the 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  from  Colonial  Farm. 
Five  pens  of  White  Leghorns  laid  28 
each  and  three  pens  27  each.  The  high¬ 
est  number  laid  by  any  of  the  other 
breeds  was  27,  four  pens  laying  that 
number.  The  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
is  44.9S3. 

“Tom”  Barron’s  pen  (it  seems  to  us 
Americans  sort  of  discourteous  to  write  his 
name  that  way,  but  that  is  the  way  he 
has  it  printed  on  his  catalogues,  and  the 
way  he  signs  his  letters),  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  have  laid  739  eggs.  They  are  now 
123  ahead  of  any  other  pen  of  any  breed, 
counting  out  Edward  Cam’s.  It  seems  to 
me  that  Editor  Robinson  of  Farm  Poul¬ 
try  ought  to  be  able  now  to  see  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  his  dictum,  that  it  was  the  “con¬ 
ditioning”  of  the  English  birds,  the  get¬ 
ting  them  ready  to  make  a  “Hying  start” 
at  a  certain  time,  as  “no  other  pens  were 
ready,”  that  gave  the  English  birds  their 
advantage.  And  his  further  statement 
that  the  “laying  blood”  in  these  English 
birds  “is  no  better  than  that  in  numerous 
other  good  laying  strains,”  is  similarly 
refuted  by  the  facts.  It  seems  to  me  the 
record  made  by  these  English  White  Leg¬ 
horns  has  fully  justified  my  advice  to 
American  breeders  to  get  this  blood  into 
their  flocks. 

Edward  Cam’s  White  Leghorns  still 
hold  second  place  in  the  total  score,  they 
have  laid  660.  Geo.  II.  Schmitz’s  Buff 
Leghorns  which  have  held  third  place  all 
along,  lose  it  this  week  and  go  down  to 
fifth  place.  Mr.  Cam’s  White  Wyan- 
dottes  are  third  with  a  score  of  620,  and 
0.  A.  Foster’s  White  Leghorns  fourth 
with  616  to  their  credit.  Geo.  H. 
Schmitzs’  Buff  Leghorns  have  laid  612. 
No  other  pens  have  reached  600.  The 
highest  scoring  pen  of  Barred  Rocks  is 
J.  W.  Miller’s,  score  496;  J.  W.  Tilley’s 
White  P.  Rocks,  score  526 ;  Beulah 
Farm’s  White  Wyandottes,  568 ;  Mrs. 
II.  F.  Haynes’  pen  of  the  same  breed 
(the  birds  that  rode  on  horseback 
through  the  Idaho  mountains),  score 
540.  The  best  pen  of  Buff  Wyandottes, 
score  396;  of  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  554;  of 
R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  527 ;  of  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons.  426;  of  White  Orpingtons,  484;  of 
Black  Orpingtons,  348;  of  Black  Minor- 
cas,  402 ;  of  Blue  Andalusians,  389 ;  An- 
conas,  322;  Buttercups,  ISO.  Compare 
these  figures  with  Mr.  Barron’s  739. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Duck  and  Chicken  Questions. 


1.  What  is  the  best  thing  to  feed 
chicks  the  first  week?  2.  I  have  good 
luck  with  chicks  until  they  get  three 
weeks  old,  and  then  get  the  sore  head. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do?  I  have  a 
good  place  to  keep  them.  Isn’t  there  some 
salve  that  I  can  use?  3.  I  raise  ducks 
until  they  get  three  weeks  old  and  then 
die.  Wlmt  should  I  feed  them  ?  w.  k.  p. 

Florida. 


1.  We  feed  our  chicks  for  the  first  week 
and  longer  upon  chick  feed  composed  of 
one  part  pinhead  oatmeal,  two  parts 
finely  cracked  corn,  and  three  parts 
cracked  wheat :  the  one,  two,  three  mix¬ 
ture.  In  addition  to  this  we  feed  a  soft 
mash,  twice  daily,  composed  of  equal 
p;i rts  of  cornmeal,  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings,  and  sifted  beef  scrap.  We 
sometimes  use  a  cornmeal  johnny-cake, 
made  with  sour  milk  and  soda,  for  the 
first  week  or  two,  and  like  it  better  than 
tile  mash,  but  it  is,  of  course,  much  more 
troublesome  to  make. 

-•  Sore  head,  or  chicken-pox,  is  a  con¬ 
tagious  disease,  and  any  chickens  main- 
nesting  it  should  be  promptly  removed 
rom  the  flock.  They  may  be  treated  by 
applying  sulphur  ointment  or  a  five  per 
cent  carbolic  acid  ointment  once  or  twice 
J),  ]  )Ut  tllIS  local  treatment  should  be 
nipplemeiitod  by  cleaning  up  and  disin- 
“  \u.g  thelr  quarters,  and  cleansing  their 

,vo**els  1,11,1  feed  dishes  each 
uay  "  ith  boiling  water. 

nrn'  ducks  should  have  a  large 

"i-,.,,,1  *  !°ft'  ot  their  food  in  the  form  of 
monv„fiU?’  Heayy  losses  are  frequently 
..  i  1 amateurs  in  the  attempt  to 
'  '  .-T®  lll>OIi  the  same  ground  grain 
atmiis  that  are  suitable  for  chickens.  A 

nos^grTlUg  ration  for  ducks  is  eom- 
,  ^‘.,0'  Parts  wheat  bran,  one  part 

about  oll<  t  lllss’  oue  I)ai't  cornmeal,  and 
about  five  per  cent  of  sifted  beef  scrap 


with  an  equal  amount  of  fine  grit.  Green 
stuff,  such  as  cut  clover  or  Alfalfa,  should 
be  added  to  this,  beginning  with  a  small 
amount  at  first  and  increasing  until  the 
ration  is  composed  of  about  one-half 
green  stuff  by  the  time  the  ducks  are 
from  three  to  four  weeks  old.  Finely 
cracked  charcoal  is  also  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  feed.  m.  b.  d. 


DRY  MASH  HOPPER. 

Would  you  give  diagram  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  an  inside  dry-mash  hopper  with 
a  capacity  sufficient  for  100  fowls  one 
week,  which  will  not  clog,  and  which 
will  eliminate  wasting?  w.  c.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  an 
end  view,  or  cross  section,  of  a  dry  feed 
hopper  designed  by  the  writer  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  waste  of  food.  The  design  and 
dimensions  are  the  result  of  considerable 
experimenting,  and  the  hoppers  are  very 
satisfactory,  both  for  young  chickens  and 


older  fowls.  The  one  shown  will  hold  a 
bushel  of  feed  and  is  used  in  a  colony 
house  for  growing  chicks;  for  older  fowls 
it  should  be  several  times  as  large,  keep¬ 
ing  the  dimensions  of  the  feed  opening 
the  same,  however.  Oue  used  in  my  hen¬ 
house  holds  two  hundred  pounds  of  feed 
and  is  tilled  at  irregular  intervals  as  it 
becomes  empty.  They  may  be  built  of 
any  stuff  at  hand,  though  mine  are  made 
of  one-inch  pine  boards  for  ends,  and  half¬ 
inch  matched  stuff  for  the  rest.  m.  b.  d. 


Crowing  Hen. 

March  5,  1912,  a  hen  was  given  13 
eggs,  White  Wyandotte ;  due  to  very  cold 
weather  but  two  hatched.  The  one  was 
delicate  and  at  nine  months  was  only 
half  grown,  March,  1913,  we  saw  it  lay 
its  first  egg;  at  the  same  its  head  began 
to  develop  like  that  of  a  rooster,  has 
feet  like  a  hen,  crows,  scratches  and  calls 
the  hens  when  fed.  It  has  laid  15  eggs; 
is  a  curiosity  among  poultry  people. 

Richlandtown,  Pa.  s.  t.  c. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  this 
hen,  though  it  is,  of  course,  out  of  the 
ordinary.  Both  sexes  of  all  animals 
possess  all  the  characters  of  the  race, 
though  some  of  them  are  fully  developed 
in  one  sex  while  rudimentary  in  the 
other ;  for  instance,  women  have  rudi¬ 
mentary  beards,  well  developed  in  some; 
while  men  possess  rudimentary  nipples 
and  breasts,  capable  in  some  instances  of 
secreting  milk.  This  hen  has  simply  de¬ 
veloped  some  of  the  sex  characters  of  the 
male,  and  is  to  that  extent  a  freak.  She 
is  still  a  hen,  however.  11.  b.  d. 


Easy  Hen-keeping. 

Mapes  the  hen  man  certainly  does 
make  it  sound  easy,  and  his  articles  are 
fine  reading.  He  always  stops  at  just 
the  right  places.  He  does  stop,  though, 
and  that  is  just  the  point.  So  far  as  I 
have  seen  he  has  not  said  oue  thing  that 
I  would  not  take  for  gilt-edged  truth,  but 
there  is  so  much  left  unsaid.  If  his  idea 
is  to  get  inexperienced  people  to  follow 
his  methods  it  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
poor  advertising,  for  he  must  know  that 
he  is  inviting  failure  to  the  greater  part 
of  his  following  by  not  telling  the  whole 
truth. 

He  is  right  in  saying  that  hens  can  be 
cared  for  with  only  a  few  minutes  of  time 
each  day.  However,  the  care  of  hens  is 
such  a  small  part  of  the  poultry  business. 
V  hile  there  are  farms  where  no  chicks 
are  raised  and  pullets  are  bought  each 
Fall  to  replace  the  hens  that  are  sold  to 
marked  where  Mapes’  methods  could  well 
be  used  with  very  little  work,  there  is  a 
very  close  margin  of  profits  handling 
poultry  in  this  way,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  capital  to  be  invested.  The 
Hope  Farm  man  says  that  the  raising  of 
clucks  is  a  different  story,  and  he  is 


right.  It  is  a  very  different  story  and  a 
very  long  one,  and  it  makes  the  few  min¬ 
utes  a  day  part  of  Mapes’  plan  sound 
like  a  joke.  Suppose  400  pullets  are 
wanted  at  the  close  of  the  season.  Figure 
that  50  per  cent  of  the  chicks  will  be 
cockerels ;  this  means  that  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  raise  800  chicks.  There  is 
likely  to  be  a  loss  of  25  per  cent,  so  it  is 
wise  to  hatch  1,000.  If  eggs  are  hatch¬ 
ing  at  about  60  per  cent  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  an  incubator  capacity  of  at 
least  1,400  eggs.  From  various  experi¬ 
mental  bulletins  and  other  reports  I  do 
not  think  that  these  figures  are  exag¬ 
gerated.  If  the  number  of  pullets  desired 
is  greater  the  loss  will  increase  to  a 
greater  per  cent. 

Incubators  and  brooders  to  handle  all 
the  chicks  at  one  hatch  would  be  a  big 
item,  and  most  farms  find  it  advisable  to 
hatch  three  or  even  four  times.  This 
means  chicks  of  various  ages,  and  to  get 
the  best  results  they  should  be  fed  vari¬ 
ous  feeds  at  various  times.  During  part 
of  the  season  baby  chick  feeding  comes 
nearly  every  half  hour  from  six  in  the 
morning  until  six  at  night  with  us.  In 
fact,  with  hatches  coming  off  in  January 
and  February  for  Fall  sales,  and  hatches 
during  March,  April  and  May  for  Win- 
.  ter  layers,  and  hatches  in  June  and  July 
for  broilers,  there  is  very  little  of  the 
year  when  we  can  enjoy  the  few  minutes 
a  day  part  of  it. 

II AY X  S  WO RT II  BALDREY. 


Moe’sSanitaryPoultryDrinkingFountain 


Chicken  Feather  Pillows. — I  see  a 
reader  asked  about  chicken  feathers  for 
pillows.  I  do  not  use  any  other  kind, 
and  almost  everyone  I  know  uses  them, 
but  those  that  have  hard  quills  in  them 
must  be  stripped,  which  is  a  very  easy 
thing  to  do.  When  beds  or  pillows  get 
hard  or  matted  they  should  be  put  out 
of  doors,  where  the  sun  and  wind  can 
get  at  them,  and  they  will  get  fluffy  and 
light.  1.  c.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 


PatnUd 

Tift  Mart  Popular  Fomlain 
on  the  Market. 

FttlS  FROM  THE.  TOP. 

Dead  air  space  between  cover 
and  reservoir  keeps  water  cool 
in  summer  and  from  freezing  in 
winter.  If  not  at  your  dealers, 
write  U9  to  send  you  one  on  ap¬ 


proval  and  if  you  find  it  is  the  fountain  you  want,  write  ua  for  a  special 
price  on  your  requirements^  Manufactured  in  three  sizes;  1,  2  and  4 
•  gallon.  A  hook  on  each  fountain  for  banging  up  when  desirafc 
^ _ OTIS  A  MOE.  1710  OtU  Bulldlmt.  CHICAGO.  11-1- 


O  To  Kill  Lice  and  Mites  D 

A  Ron  fowls  and  in  the  houses,  use 

PRATTS  POWDERED  LICE  KILLER  U 
25c  and  50c  per  package 
and  PRATTS  LIQUID  LICE  KILLER  A 
35c  quart;  $1  gallon 

TEach  the  best  of  its  kind 

“Your  money  back  if  it  fails”  I 

— _  160-page  poultry  book  10c  by  mail. 

At  all  dealers,  or 

S  PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  C 
Philadelphia  Chicago 


Books  on  Farming. 

Will  you  give  me  a  list  of  what  I 
ought  to  be  reading  in  the  way  of  books 
in  order  to  post  me  in  the  care  of  about 
200  chickens,  two  Ayrshire  cows,  several 
pigs,  some  Alfalfa,  corn  and  oats? 

Wellsville,  N.  Y.  T.  H.  s. 

Your  request  suggests  that  you  expect 
to  engage  in  general  farming.  If  you 
will  establish  and  maintain  a  reading 
habit  your  work  will  certainly  be  far 
more  pleasurable,  and  should  be  more 
profitable,  for  reading  is  a  short  method 
of  acquiring  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
of  others.  However  much  it  may  be 
looked  down  upon  by  some  who  scoff  at 
“book  farming,”  reading  is  essential  to 
the  highest  success.  Work  which  does 
not  develop  the  mind  while  occupying 
the  hand  is  one  sided,  and  of  all  occu¬ 
pations,  that  of  farming  gives  the  widest 
scope  for  all  round  development  of  mind 
and  muscle.  Without  knowing  your 
present  mental  and  practical  equipment, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  say  just  what 
books  you  most  need,  but  you  will  find 
a  list  of  “Books  Worth  Buying”  printed 
from  time  to  time  in  the  advertising 
columns  of  this  paper.  These  are  all 
standard  works  of  the  highest  class  and 
you  can  select  such  as  interest  you.  If 
you  have  had  a  little  elementary  train¬ 
ing  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  the 
farmer  who  has  not  is  to  be  pitied,  and 
wish  to  read  oue  of  the  most  delightful 
wonder  stories  ever  written,  get  “The 
Soil”  by  King.  Apply  also  to  your  State 
experiment  stations  and  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
for  bulletins  upon  subjects  in  which  you 
are  interested ;  you  are  helping  to  pay 
for  these  publications,  make  use  of  them. 
Lastly  subscribe  for  one  or  two  good 
agricultural  journals.  they  are  the 
working  library  of  the  farmer ;  then, 
talk  with  your  neighbors,  all  useful 
knowledge  hasn’t  been  put  into  the  books 
yet,  and  much  that  Is  there  needs  the 
test  of  local  experience  to  make  it  val¬ 
uable.  m.  b.  D. 


DADV  W.  Young’s  strain 

DUD  I  UllltmO  Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horns  exclusively.  All  on  free  farm  range.  A  hatch 
every  Wednesday.  Chicks,  balance  of  June  and 
July,  $8  per  100.  A  Fireless  Brooder  and  SO  chicks 
for  $6— a  bargain.  My  book,  "Profits  in  Poultry  Keening 
Solved."  shows  where  the  money  is.  Price.  II,  or 
given  free  with  all  100  chick  orders.  Circular  frea. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  North  Boulevard,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Rose  Comb  Reds  and  MAMMOTH 
BRONZE  TURKEYS — (Crescent  Strain) 

Eggs  from  all  matings  half-price  during  remainder 
of  the  season.  Also  high-class  breeding  birds  at 
half-price  during  next  60  days-  Mating  list  free. 
D.  R.  HDNE,  CRESCENT  HILL  CARM,  SHARON  SPRINGS.  N.  Y. 

Can  Still  Supply  DAY-OLD  CHICKS  &  DUCKS 

LAKEHIT  I  FARM  BtuE  Rl BB0N  o*0 

LrtRLniLL  r  fYIXlVl  S|LVER  cup  VVINNERS 

Account  change  in  business  all  poultry  and  farm  stock  for 
sale,  including  implements,  White  Leghorn  Hens,  Chick*, 
Pekin  Ducks,  W.  H.  Turkeys,  Pigeons,  Horses,  Cowe.  103 
Acres  to  rent.  12-room  honse,  2  baths,  steam  heat. 
LAKEHILL  FARM.  PLEAS  ANTVILLE.  N.  Y. 

—7c.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  S-  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Will  return  money  for  dead 
ones.  Pamphlet  on  roup  Free 
_ B-73.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Richfield,  Pa. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  requeat. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH.  602  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain 

high  record  stock.  Old  and  young  stock  for  sale. 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 

Ra  hv  FV»irlr« — S.  6.  Leghorns,  Barred 
Da°y  '-HICKS  KoekSi  K.  C.  Reds.  Strong. 


CHICKS 


Frsv*  Golden  Barred  and  Partridge  Rocks. 

*  Eniden  Geese,  Crested  White  Buff 

Orpington  and  Pure  White  Runner  Ducks. 

J.  H.  LEWIS,  K.  E.  D.  2,  CADIZ.  OHIO 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS 

R  Nn  OA  Athene  Pa  Breeders  for  32  years  of  pure- 
n.  no.  Z4,  AinenS,  ra.  bre(i  poultry  of  high  quality. 

Chicks$8.50  per  Hundred 

Purebred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Range  yearling 
breeders.  Big  strong  chicks  that  will  please. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM.  Salt  Point.  Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 

pnill  TP  YMFM~Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
r  1  11  1  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  -:-  MARIETTA,  PA. 

r»I  BARRON'S  STRAIN  OF  HEAVY 
LAYING  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Choice 
pullets  and  cockerels,  eight  and  twelve  weeks  old 
at  reasonable  prices.  JAMES  G.  RUGH,  Emienton,  Pa. 

PO  I?  QAI  F— 100  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
■  •*  Yearling  Hens.  200  S.  C. 

Buff  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens.  Selfection  out  of  900 
all  high-class  birds  1,000  March  and  April  hatched, 
ranch  raised.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  300 
Young  Cockerels.  Tom  Barrens  strain  at  reason¬ 
able  prices,  FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Mayville,  N.  Y. 

THE  FARMER’S  FAVORITE  WINTER 
•  LAYERS — Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons.  Eggs 
and  chicks  at  reduced  prices  during  June  and  July- 

W.  K.  STEVENS,  Culver  Road,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Baby  Chicks  82c.  Each 

from  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  All  breeders 
are  on  free  range  and  from  selected  stock.  Prompt 
delivery.  A  hatch  every  week.  Safe  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Circular  free. 

CHAS.  R.  STONE 

Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y- 


Fits  Any' 

Pump  and 
Makes  It  Hump 

fe 


7r 


Thirsty  Cattle 


should  have  plenty  of  fresh,  cool  water  these  hot  days.  Let 

The  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Pump  Engine 

at  the  New  Low  Price,  supply  it  for  you.  The  hotter  the  day  the 
thirstier  the  cattle  get,  and  it  is  no  fun  pumping  by  hand  in  a  swelter¬ 
ing  sun.  The  Farm  Pump  Engine,  no  matter  what  the  weather,  is 
always  ready  to  supply  at  once. 

270  to  2,450  Gallons  of  Water  Per  Hour! 


This  remarkable  engine  is  safe— 
A  easy  to  operate — economical— durable 
^  — absolutely  weather-proof— no  belts, 

braces,  or  special  platforms  needed. 
Comes  ready  to  run.  Will  also  operate 
grindstone,  washing  mnehine,  separa¬ 
tor.  eto.  That  they  are  now  used  daily 


All  Over  the  World 

is  the  real  evidence  of  their  success. 
We  want  to  tell  you  all  about  this  re¬ 
markable  engine —  how  it  is  made  — 
what  it  will  do  for  you  —  ?nd  the  ex¬ 
tremely  low  cost  at  which  you  can 
buy  it,  so 

Write  Today  for  Catalog;  No.  17 -Get  the  New  Low  Price 


(379) 


FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

6  Rowley  Street  Madison,  Wisconsin 


NO  MORE 
HEN  LICE 


Avenarius  Carbolineum  exterminates  lice,  mites,  fleas  and  other 
insect  pests  on  poultry.*,  One  application  lasts  12  months  or  more. 
Prevents  scaly  leg,  keeps  the  skin  in  good  condition  and  makes  hens 
lay  better  by  removing  irritating  and  blood  sucking  vermin.  Poultry 
houses  painted  with  Avenarius  Carbolineum  are  absolutely  sanitary  and  vermin  free, 
i  hey  last  longer.  Avenarius  Carbolineum  can  be  applied  as  a  spray  or  paint. 
Always  keep  a  supply  on  hand.  Be  sure  and  get  the  genuine.  Ask  for  AVENARIUS. 
If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it,  write  for  Bulletin  33,  giving  full  directions  and  prices, 
CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO.,  lsi  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City* 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

We  have  a  claim  from  Mr.  W.  K.  Hey- 
sbam,  Elkland,  Pa.,  against  Mr.  Herbert 
Myrick,  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  a  balance 
of  about  $1.51  on  a  so-called  building 
certificate  issued  by  Mr.  Myrick  five 
years  ago,  promising  to  pay  10  per  cent 
interest.  Mr.  Myrick  now  claims  that 
the  investor  in  his  certificates  must  die 
to  entitle  him  to  the  10  per  cent.  The 
certificates  seemed  to  read  two  ways.  But 
the  promise  of  10  per  cent  is  definite  and 
we  demand  a  settlement  for  Mr.  Iley- 
sham  on  that  basis. 

I  have  been  flattering  myself  that  I 
was  not  on  a  sucker  list.  I  am  leaving 
you  to  judge  from  the  enclosure  from  the 
National  Co-operative  Association,  Wool- 
worth  Building,  New  York.  Is  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  take  two  or  three  shares?  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  are  some  strong  names  at 
the  head  of  it  and  the  object  is  one  near 
my  heart.  It  is  one  of  your  hobbies,  too. 

1  understand,  of  course,  there  is  always 
a  chance  of  failure,  but  honest  adminis¬ 
tration  should  succeed.  Don’t  spare  your 
wrath  on  me  if  I  seem  foolish.  A  good 
kick  from  the  right  source  is  refreshing 
to  the  memo'ry  and  seldom  breaks  the 
skin.  W.  J.  D. 

New  Jersey. 

The  principles  of  co-operation  are  in 
more  danger  from  its  alleged  friends  than 
from  its  avowed  enemies.  This  National 
Co-operative  proposition  is  a  scheme  to 
organize  a  company  for  no  less  than 
$50,000,000.  The  money  is  to  be  raised 
on  stock  sold  to  the  public  and  to  pay 
seven  per  cent  dividend  with  an  alleged 
profit  all  figured  out  equal  to  25  per  cent 
on  the  stock.  Another  feature  is  that 
the  organizers  and  promoters  are  to  have 
a  bonus  of  stock  for  expenses  and  serv¬ 
ices  in  effecting  the  organization.  An 
extravagant  and  unauthorized  assurance 
is  given  for  the  saving  in  the  handling  of 
food  products.  The  purposes  are  stated 
to  be  the  reduction  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  by  the  distribution  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  between  the  producer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

Those  familiar  with  co-operation  will 
realize  at  once  that  these  conditions  are 
inconsistent  with  co-operative  principles. 
There  is  nothing  co-operative  but  the 
name  and  it  is  just  about  as  close  to  a 
stock  jobbing  proposition  as  one  is  able 
to  get  without  steelyards.  We  do  not 
know  to  whom  our  correspondent  refers 
as  strong  men  at  the  head  of  it.  W  hen 
the  scheme  was  first  announced  some  two 
or  three  weeks  ago,  the  names  of  some 
prominent  New  York  men  were  given  as 
identified  with  the  scheme.  They 
promptly  repudiated  the  responsibility 
and  stated  that  the  names  were  used 
without  their  authorization.  The  pro¬ 
moter  of  this  scheme  may  be  entirely  sin¬ 
cere  in  his  p tirpose.  We  know  nothing 
to  the  contrary,  but  if  he  is  sincere  in  his 
protestations  he  certainly  knows  nothing 
about  co-operative  principles.  In  our 
judgment  the  scheme  is  doomed  to  failure 
and  we  would  advise  those  who  wish  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  living  and  who  are 
anxious  to  promote  co-operate  enterprises, 
to  withhold  their  name  from  any  scheme 
that  has  stock  manipulation  features  in 
it  and  promises  of  excessive  dividends. 
Producers  and  consumers  may  unite  in 
co-operative  enterprises  on  their  own 
initiative  with  some  hope  of  success,  but 
buying  stock  in  a  promotion  scheme  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  co-operation  is  sure  to 
prove  a  disappointment  and  loss. 

Federal  warrants  were  served  last 
week  on  Charles  S.  Clark,  K.  Leo 
Minges.  John  S.  Read  and  Thomas  F. 
Adkin,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  govern¬ 
ment  alleging  they  advertised  and  used 
the  mails  to  promote  medical  schemes 
which  it  charges  are  frauds.  Bail  was  fixed 
at  $5,000  in  each  case.  The  companies 
indicted  and  upon  which  the  warrants 
were  issued  are  the  Okola  Laboratories, 
which  handle  a  treatment  for  the  eyes ; 
the  New  York  Institute  of  Science, 
Teacher  of  the  Science  of  Suggestion 
and  the  Cartilage  Company,  dealers  in 
an  apparatus  for  increasing  the  height. 
Eleven  men  connected  with  the  three 
companies  were  indicted  by  the  May 
grand  jury.  Three  reside  in  New  York 
City.  They  are  Dr.  John  L.  Carish,  E. 
Vjrgil  Neal,  also  known  as  X.  La  Mont 
Sage,  and  William  E.  Scott. 

This  Thomas  F.  Adkin  is  an  old  of¬ 
fender.  He  has  a  Federal  record  already. 
He  is  the  “prominent  business  man  of  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y.”  that  E.  G.  Lewis  quoted 
before  the  Congressional  committee  to 
corroborate  his  complaint  against  the 
Post  Office  Department.  If  Federal  in¬ 
spectors  did  not  merit  the  abuse  of  Ad¬ 
kin  and  Lewis  and  their  kind,  we  would 
begin  to  think  something  was  wrong  with 
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the  inspectors.  But  no  one  need  be  sur¬ 
prised  or  deceived  by  the  defense  of  one 
faker  by  another.  They  have  a  com¬ 
munity  of  interests,  and  their  loyalty  to 
each  other  is  inspired  by  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  each  to  bleed  the  public  and  to 
keep  out  of  jail. 

In  shipping  baby  chicks  it  appears  that 
the  express  companies  are  careless  in 
handling  them.  Chicks  in  their  care  one 
day  arrive  in  bad  condition.  Sometimes 
in  one  side  of  the  box  all  chicks  are  dead. 
One  shipment  of  50  was  nearly  all  dead, 
while  in  other  cases  chicks  go  a  two  or 
three  days’  journey  and  arrive  in  fine 
shape.  Is  there  any  way  to  correct  this 
trouble  or  get  any  redress  from  the  ex¬ 
press  companies?  Any  light  you  can 
give  on  this  subject  will  be  much  ap¬ 
preciated.  w.  G. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  difficult  subject.  If  careless¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  company  can  be 
proven,  it  can  be  held  for  damages ;  but 
the  carelessness  may  be  on  the  part  of  the 
shipper,  or  the  chicks  may  be  weak  when 
shipped.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have 
them  properly  crated,  and  the  buyer 
would  do  well  to  have  them  shipped  C. 
O.  D.  and  delivery  guaranteed.  The 
shipper  can  handle  a  case  against  the 
express  company  better  than  the  receiver. 

I  am  enclosing  express  receipt  show¬ 
ing  I  shipped  five  crates  of  beans  to  New 
York  and  when  they  arrived  shipment 
was  short  one  crate  as  you  will  see  from 
notation  on  receipt.  The  four  delivered 
sold  for  $8  per  crate.  I  would  like  to 
get  my  money  from  the  express  company. 
The  express  company  agent  here  is  new 
at  the  job  and  does  not  understand  col¬ 
lecting  a  claim  so  I  am  sending  it  to  you. 
Can  you  do  anything  for  me  or  give  me 
any  advice  as  to  what  to  do.  J.  M.  K. 

Florida. 

Shipment  was  made  December  19, 
1912.  Settlement  May  24,  1913,  by  the 
Adams  Express  Company,  the  represen¬ 
tative  here  of  the  Southern  Express 
Company. 

The  points  of  a  lawsuit  tried  last 
month  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Monti- 
eello,  N.  Y.,  will  interest  and  instruct 
farmers  in  the  matter  of  contracts  and 
representations  in  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  farms.  Mrs.  Frances  Wagner,  form¬ 
erly  of  I’eetzburg,  N.  J.,  entered  into  a 
contract  with  Henry  Woolstein  to  ex¬ 
change  her  residence  in  Peetzburg  for  the 
Peter  Lawson  farm  near  Mongaup  Val¬ 
ley  in  Sullivan  County.  Mrs.  Wagner 
sued,  alleging  misrepresentation.  She 
and  her  husband  testified  that  Woolstein 
made  gross  and  deliberate  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  as  to  the  fertility  and  produc¬ 
tive  properties  of  the  farm,  and  that  they 
consented  to  the  exchange  relying  on 
these  representations.  They  testified 
that  the  farm  was  not  what  Woolstein 
represented  it  to  be.  Woolstein,  as  a  de¬ 
fense,  testified  that  he  took  the  Wagners 
to  the  farm,  that  they  expressed  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  it,  and  that  the  deal  was  made 
after  their  personal  inspection  of  the 
farm.  The  contention  of  Woolstein  was 
that  the  deal  was  made  on  the  judgment 
of  the  Wagners  and  not  as  a  result  of 
his  representations. 

The  court  framed  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  of  fact  for  the  jury  to  answer  on 
the  evidence : 

1.  Did  Woolstein,  with  intent  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  plaintiff,  falsely  represent  to 
her  that  he  had  been  offered  $3,800  for 
the  farm. 

2.  Did  the  plaintiff  in  making  the  ex¬ 
change  rely  solely  on  the  foregoing  rep¬ 
resentations  of  Woolstein. 

The  answers  of  the  jury  in  both  cases 
was  “yes.”  The  jury  further  found  that 
the  actual  value  of  the  farm  was  $1,000 
and  the  actual  value  of  the  Peetzburg 
property  was  $3,500,  leaving  a  judgment 
in  favor  of  Mrs.  Wagner  for  $2,500.  In 
this  case  the  Wagners  proved  fraudulent 
representations  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
jury.  They  also  satisfied  the  jury  that 
they  relied  solely  on  these  false  repre¬ 
sentations  when  they  made  the  deal.  On 
these  two  points  they  got  the  judgment; 
and  it  only  remained  to  fix  damages  by 
setting  a  value  on  each  property.  Any 
crook  who  makes  false  representations 
as  to  the  value  of  property  is  sure  to 
catch  some  victims.  Unscrupulous  opera¬ 
tors  often  get  away  with  it  because  the 
victim  is  ignorant  of  the  law  or  afraid 
of  legal  expense.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  victim  is  so  hopelessly  robbed 
that  he  has  neither  the  heart  nor  the 
means  to  seek  redress  in  a  lawsuit.  Such 
conditions  encourage  and  embolden  the 
crooked  operator.  If  it  were  possible  to 
get  every  fraudulent  transaction  into 


court  justice  would  be  done  in  so  many 
cases  the  crooks  would  find  the  game  un¬ 
profitable  and  fraudulent  representations 
would  be  less  frequent. 

On  December  10,  1912,  I  shipped  to 
Archdeacon  &  Company  21  dozen  eggs, 
which  were  so  badly  handled  by  the 
Adams  Express  Company  that  seven 
dozen  were  broken,  and  were  signed  for 
that  way.  The  balance  were  returned 
for  at  50  cents  per  dozen.  I  made  a 
claim  on  the  express  agent  for  the  seven 
dozen  at  50  cents  per  dozen,  total  $3.50, 
on  December  12,  but  have  been  unable 
to  get  a  settlement.  Will  you  kindly 
help  me  out?  W.  H.  P. 

New  Jersey. 

We  followed  this  up  and  got  settle¬ 
ment  on  April  29.  We  were  only  able 
to  do  this  because  the  notation  of  dam¬ 
age  was  made  on  the  receipt  by  the  com¬ 
mission  house  at  the  time  the  receipt 
was  given  for  the  delivery.  J.  J-  D. 


Blind  Ducklings. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  young  ducks?  A  white  film  or 
screen  forms  on  their  eyes,  they  go  blind 
and  die.  I  have  tried  washing  with 
peroxide  and  water,  but  it  does  no  good. 
They  seem  healthy  in  every  other  way. 

New  York.  B.  H.  m. 

This  trouble  is  frequently  caused  by 
lack  of  facilities  for  bathing  the  head  and 
thus  keeping  the  eyes  and  nostrils  clean. 
Young  ducks  do  not  need  water  for  swim¬ 
ming,  but  their  drinking  fountains  should 
be  of  such  size  and  shape  as  to  permit 
them  to  immerse  their  whole  heads  as 
frequently  as  they  desire.  A  homemade 
device  for  this  purpose  consists  of  a  10 
or  12-quart  pail,  around  the  upper  edge 
of  which  slots  are  cut  of  sufficient  size 
to  admit  the  ducks’  heads,  but  small 
enough  to  exclude  their  bodies;  this  pail 
is  then  inverted  and  set  into  a  pan  of 
water  where  it  acts  as  a  guard  to  keep 
the  youngsters  out  of  the  pan  while  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  insert  their  heads 
through  the  slots  into  the  water. 

M.  B.  D.  I 
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n  .  r  .  I  DAIRY  CO?* 

The  Only  Feed  ~ 

T hat’s  Guaranteed 


The  Ready  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 


Go  to  your  dealer  (if  he  can’t-  supply  yon.  write 

us)  and  get  as  many  sacks  ns  yoll  want  FRk.It.HT  1  All). 
Feed  two  sacks  (200)  lbs.)  to  any  one  cow— watch  results, 
especially  the  second  week.  If  LARRO-FKED  does  not 
please  you,  return  the  unused  sacks  and  your  entire  pur¬ 
chase  price  will  be  refunded.  Used  by  thousands  of  Leading 
Dairymen.  THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 

324  Gillespie  Building  Detroit,  Michigan 


in-jrAV  r-.THE  ~ 
“TL-'ANIMALS 
-.-FRIEND 

Keeps  flies  and 
other  insect  pests  oft 
of  animals — in  barn  or  pas¬ 
ture — longer  than  any  Imita¬ 
tion.  Used  and  endorsed 
since  1885  by  leading  dairy¬ 
men  and  farmers. 

$1  worth  saves  $20.00 

I  in  and  flesh  on  each 

cow  in  a  single  season.  Heals  sores,  stops  itching  and 
prevents  infection.  Nothing  beta.,  for  galls.  Kills  lice 
and  mites  in  poultry  houses. 

Cpwn  fc-l  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  for 
OEsllD  1.  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect 
200  cows,  anti  our  3-tube  gravity  sprayer 
without  extra  charge.  Honey  back  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  for  booklet.  FREE.  Special  terms  to  agents. 

Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept,  p,  1310  N.  lOlh  St.,  Phila. 


You  need  a  new 

DE  LAVAL 

Separator  NOW 

1st  If  you  are  still  using  some  gravity  or  setting 
=  process  of  creaming — 

Because  your  waste  is  greatest  and  quality  of  product  poorest 
in  mid-summer,  when  the  milk  supply  is  greatest. 

Because  time  is  of  greatest  value  on  the  farm  at  this  season  and 
the  time  and  labor  saving  of  the  good  separator  counts  for  most. 

Because  the  skim-milk  is  poorest  without  a  separator  in  hot 
weather  and  often  more  harmful  than  helpful  to  calves  and 
young  stock. 

Because  the  work  of  an  improved  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
is  as  perfect  and  its  products  as  superior  with  one  kind  of  weather 
as  with  another. 

Ond  If  y°u  have  a  very  old  De  Laval  or  an 
«=  inferior  separator  of  any  kind — 

Because  the  losses  of  the  poor  separator  from  incomplete 
skimming  and  the  tainted  product  of  the  difficult  to  clean  and 
unsanitary  separator  mean  most  when  the  bulk  of  milk  is  greatest. 

Because  of  the  great  economy  of  time  at  this  season  in  having 
a  separator  of  ample  capacity  to  do  the  work  so  much  more  quickly. 

Because  an  improved  De  Laval  separator  is  so  much  simpler 
and  more  easily  handled  and  cared  for  than  any  other,  and  you 
cannot  afford  to  waste  time  these  busy  days  “fussing”  with  a 
machine  that  ought  to  have  been  thrown  on  the  junk-pile  long  ago. 

Because  the  De  Laval  separator  of  today  is  just  as  superior  to 
other  separators  as  the  best  of  other  separators  to  gravity  setting, 
and  every  feature  of  De  Laval  superiority  counts  for  most  during 

the  hot  summer  months. 

These  are  all  facts  capable  of  prompt  and 
easy  demonstration,  whether  you  have  a  poor 
separator  or  none  at  all.  The  new  De  Laval 
catalog,  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  helps  to 
make  them  plain.  Every  De  Laval  local  agent 
stands  eager  to  do  so  with  a  machine  itself, 
with  no  obligation  on  your  part  to  buy  unless 
he  does — and  that  to  your  own  satisfaction. 

WHY  DELAY?  Why  put  off  so  important 
a  step  as  the  use  of  the  best  cream  separator, 
which  you  need  more  RIGHT  NOW  than  at  any 
other  time? 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  Ending  June  27,  1913. 


BUTTER. 

Creamsry,  best,  lb .  27  @ 

Good  to  Choice  .  25Lj@ 

Lower  Grades.. .  23  @ 

State  Dairy,  best .  26  @ 

Common  to  Good .  24  @ 

Factory .  22  @ 

Packing  Stock .  20  @ 

Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  firm  at  273^  ceuts. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  28  cents. 
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25 

25 

22 


CHEESE, 

Whole  Milk,  best . 

Common  to  Good  . 

Skims . 


14 

@ 

1494 

10 

® 

13 

03 

@ 

09 

EGGS. 

White,  choice  to  fancy . 

Good  to  prime . 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

Common  to  good . 

Western,  best . 

Checks  and  dirties . 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap„  choice,  . 

Common  to  good  . . 

Sun  dried . 

Chops,  100  lbs . 

Raspberries . 

Cherries . 

Huckleberries . 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples — Ben  Davis,  bbl . 

^  Newton  Pippin . 

J,  Spy  . 

Russet . 

Baldwin  . 

strawberries,  up-river,  qt . 

Maryland . 

Jersey . 

Staten  Island . 

Cherries,  qt . 

Currants,  qt . . 

Blackberries,  Carolina,  qt . 

Huckleberries,  Carolina,  qt . 

Gooseberries  . 

Raspberries,  red,  pint  . 

Reaches,  Southern,  crate . 

Muskmelons,  Southern,  crate  . 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  100 . 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Medium . 

Pea  . ""  **.*'*. ”*.".*.* 

Red  Kidney . 

White  Kidney . 

Yellow  Eye . 

Lima,  California . 


HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice . . . 

Common  to  good . 

Pacific  Coast . . . 

Old  stock . 

German  crop. ...1!!”*"’’****’ 
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17 
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17 


3  00 
500 
400 
2  50 
300 
07 
05 
06 
06 

,  10 
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03 
10 
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04 
1  75 
1  25 
25  00 


5  40 

4  05 
3  50 

3  50 

5  70 

4  40 

6  30 


17 

14 

15 
07 
48 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes-Old,  168  lb.  bag  .  25 

Southern,  new.  bbl .  125 

sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 2  U0 

Asparagus,  choice,  greeu,  doz  .  1  26 

w  bite,  choine .  i  m 

Culls .  40 

Beets,  new,  bbl . .  1  BO 

Cariots,  bbl .  100 

Cucumbers,  Southern', ’  b  li 50 

Cabbage,  bbl.  crate .  100 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 50 

Unions— Southern,  new,  bu  .  75 

Peppers,  Florida  carrier  .  1  00 

Reas,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bunches  ...  50 

Btrun;  Beans,  bu .  on 

Squash,  new,  bu .  .  Ml 

E«g  Plants,  Fla.  box, . .'....!  75 
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18 
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22 
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15 

@ 

08 

@ 
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@ 
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75 

@ 

18 

@ 

IS 

@ 

19 

@  4  50 
@6  50 
@6  00 
@  4  00 
@  5  50 
@  14 

@  10 
@  12 
@  12 
@  20 
©  11 
@  12 
©  16 
@  13 

@  07 

®  3  00 
@  2  00 
@50  00 


@  6.30 
@  4  10 
@  3  95 
@3  90 
@  5  85 
@4  50 
@6  40 


@  19 

@  16 
@  19 

®  09 

@  50 


@  75 

@  3  12 
@  o  00 
©  2  CO 
@175 
@  76 

@  2  00 
@2  00 
@  125 
®  2  25 
®  75 

@  3  00 
@2  00 
@  1  25 
@  76 

@  100 
@  1  50 
@  1  50 


Spinach,  bbl .  50  @  1  00 

Tomatoes — Southern  carrier .  ?5  @  2  00 

Turnips,  white,  bbl .  1  00  @2  00 

Rutabaga  .  75  @  1 25 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  doz .  25  @  60 

Tomatoes,  lb .  05  @  10 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  fresh  killed,  best  .  18  @  19 

Common  to  good .  16  ©  17 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb .  28  @  30 

Squab  broilers,  pair  .  40  @  60 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  25  @  27 

Roasters . 20  ©  22 

Fowls .  14  @  18 

Squabs,  doz .  50  @  4  00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  broilers  lb .  25  @  27 

Fowls  .  16  @  17 

Roosters . 11  @  12 

Ducks . 15  @  18 

Geese .  10  @  11 

Turkeys .  14  @  15 

Guineas,  pair .  65  @  70 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1.  ton . 18  00  @19  00 

No.  2 . 15  00  @16  00 

No.  3 . 1100  @13  00 

Clover  mixed . 10  00  @16  50 

Straw,  Rye  . 22  00  @23  00 

Oat . 1100  @12  00 

MILLFEED. 

Wheat  Bran,  ton . . 20  50  @21  00 

Middlings  . 22  00  @25  00 

Red  Dog . 28  00  @29  00 

Corn  Meal . 27  00  @28  00 

Linseed  Meal . 28  00  @28  50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  8  00  @8  50 

Bulls .  5  75  @  7  50 

Cows .  3  00  @  6  S5 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  8  00  @1100 

Culls .  4  00  @7  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  4  00  @  5  00 

Lambs .  8  00  @8  75 

Hogs .  8  50  @  9  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  101  ©  . 

No.  2,  Red  .  1  09  @ 

No.  2,  Hard  Winter . 1  02  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  68  @  70 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  45  @  48 

Rye  .  65  @  68 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay: 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  35  @  36 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  28  @  33 

Ord inary  grades .  18  ©  20 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  33  @  35 

Tub,  choice .  28  @  30 

Potatoes,  bushel  .  15  @  1  00 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb, .  25  @  26 

Fowls . .  IS  @  23 


BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 


Butter,  nearby  creamery 
W  estern  creamery  . . 
Eggs,  nearby  hennery... 

Gathered  fresh . 

Potatoes.  2  bu.  bag . 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls. 

Roasters . 

Hay— No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Straw— Rye . 

Millfeed— Bran,  ton . 

Middlings. . . . 

Mixed  Feed . . 

Gluten . . 

Live  Stock— Milch  Cows  . 
Beef  Cows,  100  lbs 

Bulls.  100  lbs . 

Calves,  100  lbs.  . . . 
Hogs,  100  lbs . 


.  30  @  31 

.  29  @  30 

.  30  @  31 

.  22  @  24 

.  1  15  @  1  30 
.  20  @  21 
.  20  @  22 
.21  00  @22  00 
.19  00  @20  00 
.14  00  @15  00 
.27  00  @28  00 
22  00  @23  00 
,23  50  @26  00 
.24  00  @27  00 
.25  00  @26  00 
,50  00  @110  00 
,  4  25  @  5  56 
5  00  ®  7  00 
.6  50  @  S50 
.  8  50  @  9  00 


BUSINESS  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  corporation  tax  clue  the  Federal 
Gorverniuent  June  30  will  be  about  $35,- 
000.000. 

Railroad  net  earnings  for  10  months 
show  an  increase  of  9.9  per  cent,  over 
the  same  period  last  year. 

Railroad  and  industrial  bonds  and 
notes  maturing  iu  July  will  amount  to 
$60,134,520.  The  largest  items  fire : 
Interborougli  Metropolitan,  $17,039,520; 
Cincinnati.  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  $11,557,- 
000;  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St. 
Louis.  $6.300,000 ;  Mass.  Electric.  $3.- 
700,000.  Capital  issued  to  railroads  and 
industrials  in  June  was  $147,101,000. 

The  first  shipment  of  gold  ($1,000,000) 
from  Nome,  Alaska,  this  year  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  Seattle  June  23. 

The  value  of  lead,  copper,  zinc,  brass 
and  tin  gathered  by  junk  men  in  1912 
was  about  $77,395,843. 

On  June  14  there  was  a  net  surplus 
of  idle  freight  cars  of  63,927,  an  increase 
of  13,019  over  two  weeks  previous.  This 
does  not  mean  that  all  shippers  had  all 
the  cars  desired,  but  that  this  was  the 
condition  as  the  cars  were  located. 

Damage  estimated  at  $140,000  was 
done  to  standing  wheat  in  Frederick 
County,  Md.,  by  the  storm  of  June  21. 

Weather  has  been  favorable  for  har¬ 
vesting  wheat  in  Kansas  and  neighbor¬ 
ing  Winter  wheat  States,  and  showers 
have  been  sufficient  for  the  needs  of 
growing  corn.  In  the  Dakotas  weather 
is  hot  and  dry.  There  has  been  abund¬ 
ant  rain  over  much  of  Texas  and  Okla¬ 
homa.  The  intense  heat  and  drought  iu 
the  Atlantic  Coast  States  have  been 
broken,  though  more  rain  is  needed  in 
New'  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  market  on  new  potatoes  has 
slightly  improved,  though  prices  are  still 
low.  Old  stock  is  hard  to  sell  at  any 
price,  some  having  gone  at  15  cents  per 
bushel. 

Egg  receipts  at  New  York  have  been 
large,  four  days  recent  arrivals  totaling 
90,000  cases,  or  31,400.000  eggs.  Many 
of  these  show'  hot  weather  defects  and 
have  to  be  sold  low'.  First  quality  nearby 
eggs,  both  white  and  brown,  are  scarce, 
and  one  to  two  cents  higher. 

Long  wool  amounting  to  200,000 
pounds  was  recently  sold  at  San  Angelo, 
Texas,  for  18  to  20  cents.  It  w’ent  to 
eastern  buyers. 

British  exports  of  textile  goods  for 
May  amounted  to  about  $40,000,000. 


Among  the  items  were :  17.776.700 

pounds  of  cotton  yarns ;  606.254,300 

yards  of  piece  goods;  1,808,900  pounds 
sewing  thread.  The  country  taking  the 
greatest  quantity  of  yarn  was  Germany, 
and  of  cotton  piece  goods,  Bengal,  which 
in  May  received  113,742,900  yards. 

The  total  value  of  meat  products  ex¬ 
ported  from  the  United  States  in  the 
year  r-nmng  .June  30  was  $150,000,000. 
Annual  meat  exports  from  other  leading 
countries  are:  Argentina.  $67,000,000; 
Australia,  $31,000,000;  New  Zealand. 
$21,000,000 ;  Canada.  $14,000,000;  Uru¬ 
guay,  $11,000,000.  Of  live  cattle  the 
United  States  now  has  56,000.000;  India. 
113.000,000;  Russia.  51.000.000;  Ar¬ 
gentina,  29,000,000 ;  Brazil,  25,000.000  ; 
Germany,  21,000,000. 

Food  for  travellers  on  the  North  Ger¬ 
man  Lloyd  line  cost  $4,920,000  last  year. 
The  coal  bill  was  $7,376,735  for  1,758.740 
tons  of  coal.  Butcher  meats  cost  $1,685,- 
000;  fish,  $239,660;  game,  $412,360. 
Other  large  items  were :  Potatoes,  17,- 
875,873  pounds  ;  flour,  6,313.152  pounds ; 
bread,  2,353,083  pounds;  eggs,  591.500 
dozens ;  onions,  707,625  pounds ;  butter, 
1,056,057  pounds ;  salt,  983,802  pounds. 


CLEVELAND  MARKETS. 

Wholesale.  Butter,  creamery,  extra, 
30  and  31:  prints,  31  44  and  32,  firsts, 
28(4  and  29,  seconds,  26*4  and  27.  fancy 
dairy,  25  and  27,  packing  stock,  18  and 
21,  retail  creamery  butter,  33  and  35, 
dairy,  30  and  33. 

Eggs — Wholesale,  fresh  gathered,  21 
and  22.  Retail,  27. 

Cheese — Wholesale,  American  whole 
milk  fancy  twins  and  flats.  1644  and  17 ; 
choice,  1544  and  16.  Retail,  22  and  34. 

Poultry — Alive,  wholesale,  fowls,  17 ; 
broilers,  two  to  244  pounds,  30  and  32, 
one  to  144  pounds,  27  and  28;  Spring 
ducks,  20  and  22. 

Fruit — Wholesale,  apples,  new,  S1.25 
to  $1.50  per  box ;  strawberries,  home 
grown.  $2  to  $3  per  bushel ;  retail,  10 
and  12  per  quart.  Cherries,  home  grown, 
$3  and  $4  per  bushel ;  retail  15  per  quart. 
Blackberries,  $4.50  bushel.  Gooseberries, 
$3  24-quart  case.  Potatoes,  wholesale, 
$2.40  and  $2.60  per  barrel ;  retail,  50 
cents  bushel. 

Grain — Wheat,  car  lots  on  track.  No. 
2^  red,  $1.0644  ;  corn  car  lots,  on  track. 
No.  3  yellow,  63%  ;  yellow  ear,  97  per 
100.  Oats,  car  lots,  No.  3  white.  43%. 
Hay,  car  lots.  No.  1  Timothy,  $13.50  and 
$14;  No.  2.  $11;  packing.  S10;  bulk 
Timothy,  $16  and  $17 ;  oat  straw,  $7 
and  $8. 


June  11.  Grass  is  making  little  head¬ 
way  ;  some  hay  farmers  east  of  town 
expect  a  short  crop.  Corn  was  planted 
about  two  weeks  later  than  last  year,  and 
although  slow  to  come  up  looks  fairly 
well.  Cold  weather  is  great  for  cut 
worms  and  this  sandy  land  is  full  of 
them.  As  to  prices,  yesterday  I  got  a 
load  of  hay  for  $12,  delivered,  and  a  12 
mile  haul.  Last  year  I  paid  $25  for  baled 
on  May  6,  and  July  1  paid  $15  for  old 
loose  hay.  To-day’s  buying  prices  per 
bushel  at  the  mill :  Wheat,  red,  $1.01 ; 
white,  99;  rye,  50;  oats.  43;  corn.  61. 

The  May  freeze  killed  practically  all 
tree  fruits  on  lower  land  and  all  earlier 
blossoming  ones  on  higher  land.  The 
heavy  bloom  on  some  of  the  later  blos¬ 
soming  kinds  may  furnish  enough  live 
blossoms  to  make  a  crop.  Early  peaches 
and  strawberries,  Snow  apples,  etc.,  are 
practically  gone.  Duchess  apples  have  a 
scattering,  some  of  which  may  be  dam¬ 
aged  and  cause  a  heavy  June  drop. 
Jonathan,  Wagener,  Greening  and  Bald¬ 
win  have  good  stands.  Pears,  practically 
none.  Plums,  a  fair  crop.  We  have 
more  sweet  than  sour  cherries  this  year. 
I  think  the  general  farmers  around  here 
are  beginning  to  care  for  their  orchards. 
Ten  years  ago  I  knew  of  only  two  spray 
rigs,  both  owned  by  large  growers.  To¬ 
day  I  know  of  several  smaller  and  hand 
rigs  owned  by  general  farmers.  And 
they  believe  in  using  them.  too.  We 
are  spraying  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge 
and  giving  as  good  general  care  as  we 
can  on  our  orchards.  G.  w.  s. 

Ottawa  Co-,  Mich. 


Wheat  looks  better  than  last  year. 
Oats  about  the  same,  but  present  dry 
spell  is  affecting  them ;  also  Timothy  and 
clover.  e.  B. 

Allegan  Co.,  Mich. 

June  23.  The  oat  crop  here  is  rather 
poor,  owing  to  the  hot  and  dry  weather. 
Wheat  crop  is  somewhat  better  than  that 
of  1912  with  about  the  same  acreage. 
Corn  is  looking  well.  although  most 
planting  was  late  on  account  of  the  cold 
and  wet  Spring.  Acreage  below  that  of 
1912.  Hay  crop  is  very  light,  owing  to 
drought.  Old  hay  is  advancing  in  price 
very  rapidly.  e.  w.  s. 

Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich. 

June  5.  Onion  acreage  10  per  cent, 
less  than  last  year ;  stand  thin,  maggots 
working  freely ;  weather  dry  and  cold. 
We  will  not  have  more  than  50  per  cent, 
of  last  year’s  crop.  H.  F.  B. 

Hopkins,  Mich. 

June  11.  Everything  in  the  fruit  line 
looking  fine.  About  half  crop  of  peaches 
and  plums ;  also  early  and  sweet  cherries. 
Strawberries  will  be  a  full  crop.  Apples 
will  be  a  bumper  crop.  Have  had  frost 
the  last  three  or  four  nights  and  it  hurt 
Early  potatoes  and  corn  in  some  locali¬ 
ties.  C.  H.  R. 

Muskegon  Co.,  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  edi¬ 
torial  page. 

Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  both 
with  and  without  farm  exiierience,  who  wish  to 
work  oil  farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady,  sober 
man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  phil¬ 
anthropic  organization  and  we  make  no  charge  to 
employer  or  employee.  Our  object  is  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  farming  among  Jews. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Ave.,  /V.  Y.  City 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  OODWIU 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  ami  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples.  Peaches.  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  30  Little  liith  St..  New  York. 

Herdsman  Wanted 

for  small  herd,  fine  registered  Jersey:  good  posi¬ 
tion  for  experienced,  hard-working  man;  wages  for 
married  man.  $50,  house  and  usual  privileges.  Ad¬ 
vancement  if  satisfactory.  Write  particulars  to 

H.  E.  BKOFHY,  3671  Broadway,  New  York 


IX  Yr.ii  Wont  to  eet  the  most  money  out  of  your 

ii  i  ou  yy  ani  dressed  and  live  poul¬ 
try,  CALVES,  PIGS.  BUTTER  AND  EGGS, 
SHI  I’  TO  US.  One  of  GREATER  NEW  YORK’S 
LARGEST  WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

CON'KON  BROS.  CO., 

131st  St.  and  12th  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  SINGLE  MAN  WANTED 

July  first  for  general  farm  work  at  $35.00  per  month 
and  board.  Steady  job  to  the  right  man. 

M.  N.  ADAMS.  -  -  -  Lima.  N.  Y. 


Small  Fruits 

WANTED 

WM.  H.  COHEN  S  CO.,  229  Washington  Street,  New  York 


UU  ANTED— BY  HIGH-SCHOOL  BOY,  strong  and  willing  to 
**  work,  place  during  vacation  on  good  farm,  within 
100  miles  of  N.  Y.  City.  Has  had  a  little  experience. 
F.  W.  P.,  Jr..  215  N.  7th  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


ENERGETIC  AND  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER  WANTS  POSITION, 

"  charge  of  farm  or  estate.  English,  32,  married, 
experienced.  Address,  R.  D.  G.,  Box  180,  Chatham,  N.  J. 


Young  Man  (23)  Wants  Board 

in  country  in  exchange  for  services.  K.,  care  R  N.-Y 


POSITION  WANTED — By  competent,  experienced  agricultur¬ 
ist,  thoroughly  versed  in  all  Branches  of  farmiug,  otvhardimr, 
etc.  Married;  reference:  college  graduate.  I>.  G.,  eare  K.  N.-Y 


Unadilla  Silos 
are  the  best 


I 


Give  superior  silage.  Possess  best  con¬ 
struction  and  greatest  convenience.  Get 
free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co..  Box  C-  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Buy  direct 
factory— save 
$30  to 

We  have  our  own  timber  lands  and  saw  mills  and  cover 
40  acres  with  mills  and  yards.  You  get  the  benefit. 
A  better  silo  for  less  money.  Look  at  our  prices  : 

8x20  Silo,  $64.72.  10x24,  $92,23.  12x26, 
$118.25.  14x28,  $144.65.  16x32,  $185.02. 


Any  size  wanted.  We  use  best  silo  material.  Round 
Iron  hoops,  malleable  iron  lugs,  long  take-up  threads. 
Staves  tongued  and  grooved.  Silos  air-tight  and  easy  to 
keep  in  order.  Continuous  door  front,  galvanized  iron 
roof.  Let  us  send  catalog  and  figure  with  you. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  COMPANY,  box  li.  Hudson  Falls.  N.  Y. 


who  doesu'town  an  engine,  or  wants  a  bet-  S^- 
ter  one  than  he  now  has,  will  semi  us  his  ad-  ri 
dress,  we  will  place  in  his  hands,  without  a  pen¬ 
ny's  expense,  or  obligation  of  any  kind,  the  ex¬ 
act  facts  and  figures  lie  will  need  when  he  is 
ready  to  buy  an  engine.  Write  now,  please, 
while  you  think  of  it. 

DEYO  PORTABLE  ENGINE 

uses  lessgasoline.furnishesmore  power  and 
does  more  work  than  an  v  other  farm  engine 

WE  PROVE  IT 

D  K  Y  O  -  M  A  C  K  Y  ENGINE  CO. 

22  lYa.slilugton  Su,  BIX6H.LMT0N,  X.  Y. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Gasoline  Engines  iu  the  East. 
Local  distributing  representatives, 

J.  S.  Woodhouae,  1SSM95  Water  St.,  New  York 
Kleliardsou  Mfg.  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Kendall  &  Whituey,  Portland,  Maine 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER 

The  best  pruner.  Cut  %'iueh  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 


new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  or 
for  club  of  10  ten  weeks  trials  at  1  ) 
cents  each. 

Tile  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York, 


July  5,  191R. 
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TH  E  RURAL  NEW-YORK  I£R 


HUMOROUS 


Said  tho  condor,  in  tones  of  despair; 
“Not  even  the  atmosphere’s  rare. 

Since  man  took  to  flying, 

It’s  really  ioo  trying, 

The  people  one  meets  in  the  air.” 

— Credit  Lost. 

Teacher:  “What  little  boy  can  tell 
me  where  the  home  of  the  swallow  is?” 
Small  Hoy:  “Is  it  the  stummick’ijj  -Co¬ 
lumbia  Jester.  o 

Doctor  :  “You  mustn’t  give  u  ^pe. 

Some  years  ago  1  had  exactly  111  |jne 
illness.”  Patient  (gloomily)  :  “j  mt 

not  the  same  doctor.” — Boston  »in- 

script.  < 

tr* 

Willis  (ready  for  school)  :  •— aa, 

they  are  hoisting  up  a  safe  doj~o  f^fhe 
street.  Mother:  “Well,  be  carejiL  ^|nd 
not  walk  on  the  safe  side.” —  on 

Transcript. 

“I  hear  Wombat  is  a  gentleman 
farmer  now.”  “Right  up  to  the  notch, 
too.  Puts  evening  dress  on  all  his  scare¬ 
crows  every  day  at  dusk.” — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Mr.  Eaton  :  “Are  you  sure  the  fish 
you  sold  me  yesterday  was  a  shad?”  Fish 
Peddler:  “Of  course  I  am!  What  did 
you  think  it  was?”  Mr.  Eaton:  “I  sus¬ 
pected  it  was  a  porcupine  turned  wrong 
side  out.” — Puck. 

A  month-old  Jersey  calf  was  nibbling 
at  the  grass  in  the  yard  and  the  Summer 
girl  eyed  it  doubtfully.  “Tell  me,”  she 
said,  “turning  impulsively  to  her  hostess, 
“does  it  really  pay  to  keep  as  small  a 
cow  as  that?” — Lippincott’s. 

“Good  morning,  Uncle  Charles.  Did 
you  sleep  well?  I’m  afraid  your  bed  was 

rather  hard  and  uneven,  but - ”  “Oh, 

it  was  all  right,  thank  you.  I  got  up  now 
and  then  during  the  night  and  rested  a 
bit,  you  know.” — Melbourne  Leader. 

Secretary:  “A  subscriber  writes  to 
ask  us  the  best  way  to  prevent  the  an¬ 
noying  attentions  of  strange  men  who 
follow  her.”  Correspondence  Editor : 
“Tell  her  to  turn  and  ask  the  man  for  a 
donation  for  the  militant  suffragettes.” — 
Judge. 

“Sweetheart,  before  we  elope,  I  must 
think  of  everying.  Everything  is  ready 
— don’t  you  you  think  we  would  better  fly 
before  your  papa  awakens  and  follows 
us?”  “Oh,  no,  Robert  !  There’s  no  tear¬ 
ing  hurry,  really.  Papa  said  he’s  be  sure 
to  give  us  a  good  two  hours’  start!” — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Somebody  was  talking  to  a  newly-mar¬ 
ried  couple  who  were  spending  their 
honeymoon  at  Scarborough.  “You  mustn’t 
leave  Scarborough  till  you’ve  seen  the 
cemetery,”  he  said;  “it’s  well  worth  a 
visit.”  They  said  they  would  go,  but  they 
forgot  about  it  until  too  late.  Then  the 
young  wife  reproached  her  husband. 
“George,”  she  said,  “you  haven’t  taken 
me  to  the  cemetery  yet.”  “Well,  dear,” 
was  the  reply,  “that  is  a  pleasure  I  must 
defer  to  some  time  in  the  future  J” — 
Pearson’s. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAIN  1  — proved 
best  by  G6  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tolls  ail  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Card*.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

Q.W.  IngersoU,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes  j  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 


Engl  urn,  Wood  Saws, Fodder  Cutters, elo 

Messinger  Mlg.  Co.,  Talamy,  Pa. 


Cox  No.  Z 


IDEAL 

100  tolOOO 
bus. per  day 


Coral  Builders  and  the  Bell  System 


In  the  depths  of  tropical 
seas  the  coral  polyps  are  at 
work.  They  are  nourished 
by  the  ocean,  and  they  grow 
and  multiply  because  they 
cannot  help  it. 

Finally  a  coral  island 
emerges  from  the  ocean.  It 
collects  sand  and  seeds,  until 
it  becomes  a  fit  home  for 
birds,  beasts  and  men. 

In  the  same  way  the  tele¬ 
phone  system  has  grown, 
gradually  at  first,  but  steadily 
and  irresistibly.  It  could  not 
stop  growing.  To  stop 
would  mean  disaster. 

The  Bell  System,  starting 
with  a  few  scattered  ex¬ 


changes,  was  carried  forward 
by  an  increasing  public 
demand. 

Each  new  connection  dis¬ 
closed  a  need  for  other  new 
connections,  and  millions  of 
dollars  had  to  be  poured 
into  the  business  to  provide 
the  7,500,000  telephones  now 
connected. 

And  the  end  is  not  yet,  for 
the  growth  of  the  Bell  System 
is  still  irresistible,  because 
the  needs  of  the  people  will 
not  be  satisfied  except  by 
universal  communication. 
The  system  is  large  because 
the  country  is  large. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


Ellis  Champion 
Threshers 


Be  Your  Own  Thresherman 

Save  enough  to  own  the  Thresher.  Be  independent. 

get  ready* 


Suit  everyone.  Both  tho  profes¬ 
sional  thresherman  or  the  fanner 
who  wants  a  home  outfit  will  find  the 
Champion  rightly  named.  The  picture 

shows  ELLIS  CHAMPION  NO.  2  It  is  complete 
with  stacker,  tailings,  elevator  and  grain  hap 
ger.  Connect  it  with  steam,  gasolene,  trend  or 
any  other  power,  put  in  tho  grain  and  the  Cham 
pion  does  the  rest.  No  straw  clogging.  Any  size. 

Wc  also  make  tread  and  sweep  horse-power,  drag  or  circular  saws 
eosilaue  cutters,  corn  shellers,  etc.  Our  catalog  tells  the  whole  story. 


ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Potts  town,  Pa. 


This  Easy  Way.  It  Pays. 

The  FBrquhar  Elevator  Potato  Digger  docs  tho 
work  of  a  crew  of  men.  It  frees  all  of  the  potatoes 
from  the  soil,  and  lays  them  on  top  of  the  row 
ready  for  sacking.  If  you  have  an  acre  or  more  In 
potatoes,  write  for  book  on  Potatoes  and  how  to 
dlgthem,  also  big  new  catalog  of  farm  machinery. 
A.  U.  1  AROUHAR  CO..  Ltd.  Box  200.  York,  Pu. 


Hollow  Tile — Steel  Reinforced 


If 


PERISHABLE'1 

5110 


is  fireproof,  weather  proof,  practically  everlasting— the 
most  permanent  type  of  building  construction  known. 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

is  built  of  hollow  vitrified  clay  blocks.  It  cannot  burn,  can¬ 
not  be  blown  over,  will  last  a  lifetime  without  a  cent  for 
repairs.  Glazed  sides  keep  silage  sweet  and  palatable.  Any 
mason  can  build  it,  and  it  will  give  an  air  of  progress  and 
prosperity  to  your  farm  that  will  be  worth  much  to  you. 

Our  Illustrated  Silo  Book 

Is  full  of  valuable  information  for  stock  feeders  and  dairymen. 

It  is  written  by  authorities  and  should  be  read  by  every  farmer. 
Send  for  free  copy  today— ask  /or  catalog  /, 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 
SYRACUSE,  N,  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


This  Engine 
Pace  for  a  Full 
Day’s  Work 

Right  on  the  Job  every  second.  High¬ 
est  efficiency  and  reasonable  price. 

STURDY  jaCK 

engine  will  pump  2000  galloriH  for  a  cent — 
run  a  whole  day  on  a  gallon  of  fuel — will 
take  an  overload  without  heating  or  injury 
— actually  the  greatest  engine  value  in  tho 
world  and  the  bent  inventmeut} 
can  make.  Write  for 
of  these  claims. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE 
MFG.  CO 
Dept.  0, 

Werren,  Pa. 


THE  EUREKA 


MULCHER  and  SEEDER 


A  mulcher,  smoothing  harrow,  cultivator,  weeder  and 
seeder  all  combined.  Forms  dust  mulch  and  conserves 
moisture.  Three  sizes,  8, 10  and  12  ft.  Lever  with  pres¬ 
sure  spring  regulates  depth  of  cut.  Pulverizes  the  soil. 
Levels  the  ground.  Teeth  nro  flat  and  cau  be  removed 
to  cultivate  in  rows.  The  driver  rides. 

Seeding  boxes  cun  be  easily  attached  to  sow  grass 
seed,  alfalfa,  oats,  etc.  Adjusts  for  seeding  various 
quantities.  Teeth  cover  seed  thoroughly,  cither  shal¬ 
low  or  deep.  Economical  in  price. 

Prompt  shipments  from 
branch  near  you.  Send  for/ 
free  catalogue  today. 

EUREKA  MOWER | 
COMPANY, 


840. 


Utica,  N.  Y. , 


Get  Latest  Factory  Prices  On 
EDWARDS  §TEEL  flHINGLES 


Cheaper  than  wood, 
much  easier  to  put  on, 

4  times  as  serviceable 
—  can’t  rust,  rot,  leak 
nor  burn  —  510, 000  In¬ 
demnity  Bond  against 
lightning  loss  — come 
in  sheets  of  100  shin¬ 
gles  or  more.  “Dead  „  _ — -ttiht 

easy”  to  put  on— just  nail  them  on  old  roofor 
sheathing.  We  use  tho  famous  Tightcote 
Process  and  patent  Interlocking  Device.  Made 
by  biggest  sheet  metal  makers  in  the  world. 


Sold  direct  from  factory,  freight  prepaid.  Send 
postal  for  catalog  773  and  got  our  surprisingly  low 
prico,  by  return  mull.  Give  sizo  of  roof  if  possible. 


The  Edwards  Mf<.  Co.,  723-773  Lock  St.,  Cincinnati,  0, 

Largost  Makers  of  Shoot  Motal  Products  in  tho  World. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 

£>RJ\W 

tklUfSlm  ¥ 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  All 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


LOW-DOWN  FARM  TRUCKS 


We  now  makea  full  line  of  both  Steel- Wheel 
and  Wood-Wheel  Farm  Trucks,  and  shall  oo 
pleased  to  furnish  you  our  free  catalog  of  same. 
On  account  of  the  ease  with  which  work  can 

I  be  done  with  these  trucks,  they  are  fast  com¬ 
ing  Into  general  use.  Let  us  have  your  ln- 

QH4?AN*rmKTAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17,  HAVANA,  ILL. 


perfect  air 


The  easiest  working  hand-power  Water  and  Ai 
l’ump  is  complete,  ready  to  install.  You  can  miy 
it  on  credit  if  you  like.  Let  our  catalogue  am 
New  Way  Selling  Plan  No.  25  today-  “  s  “5? 

THE  SIMPLEX  WATER  WORKS,  Baltimore,  Md 


e  Work,, 
le.  Money 

Ing  our  low  down 
,vhccl 


— -  saves  high  lifting, 

draft,  don’t  rut  roads. 
don’t  looson  wheel*  don’t  dry  out  n 
Write  for  froo  book  on  Wagons  and  ■ 

ctrlc  WhoeJ  Co.,  4  8  Elm  Street.  Quincy.  HU 


'GUARANTEED  FOR  30 YEAR, 


Money  back  or  a  new  roof  jf  it  de- 
y  teriora tes  or  rusts  out.  No  paintim. 
epnirfl  required.  Our  Indemnity  Bondpro- 
s  you.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  rooi- 
.  Write  for  big  illustrated  book  t  KLL. 
The  American  Iron  Hoofing  Do. 
Station  l>  ELYRIA,  OHIO. 


NEW  YOKE.  JULY  12.  1913. 


WEEKLY  $1.00  PICK  YEAR. 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  POTATO  SPRAYING. 

When,  How  and  Where. 

Our  regular  18-acre  potato  field  was  planted  this 
season  May  12-15,  using  about  20  bushels  large  seed 
per  acre,  and  planted  3x11x36  inches.  Usually  the 
first  spraying  is  made  when  the  young  potato  bugs 
(larva*)  appear  and  become  destructive.  The  time 
varies  from  June  23  to  July  4.  Spraying  ceases 
about  middle  of  September,  depending  on  season 
and  conditions.  The  5-5'-50  formula  (Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture)  is  followed.  Fifty  pounds  of  pure  sulphate  of 
copper  (crystals)  are  weighed  out  in  a  sack  and 
suspended  at  the  top  of  a  barrel  of  water,  dissolving 
over  night  in  50  gallons  of  water.  This  copper  water 
is  known  as  "stock  solution.”  Water  charged  with 
copper  is  heavier  and  the  strongest  solution  is 
always  found  at  bottom  of  barrel,  therefore  the 
“stock  solution”  should 
be  thoroughly  agitated 
before  using.  One  gal¬ 
lon  of  the  “stock"  will 
contain  one  pound  of 
copper  (blue  vitriol). 

Ohio  Marblehead  lime, 
barreled,  is  used  exclu¬ 
sively.  This  is  carefully 
slaked  ahead  of  time, 
and  is  also  kept  in  stock 
solution.  About  onc- 
half  hour  before  using 
it,  it  is  gently  stirred 
up  and  allowed  to  set¬ 
tle,  using  only  the  milk 
of  lime. 

Contrary  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  advice  to  put  the 
copper  water  into  spray 
tank  first,  we  fill  tank 
one-fourth  full  of  clear 
water,  then  put  in  about 
eight  three-gallon  pails 
of  milk  of  lime  (lime 
water),  next  a  few  pails 
of  clear  water  to  wash 
out  the  strainer.  Then 
the  10  1-5  gallons  of 
copper  water  is  put  in 
tank  and  tilled  about 
seven-eighths  full,  with 
dear  water.  By  put¬ 
ting  chemicals  together 
thus,  the  copper  water 
flues  not  contact  di¬ 
rectly  with  any  of 
sprayer  parts  and  the 
undesirable  corroding  effects  are  prevented. 

-\n  ounce  of  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium,  costing 
l,ut  11  trifle*  dissolved  in  a  glass  of  water  and  solu- 
,ion  l,ut  iu  u  clean  oil  can  is  convenient  and  used 
,IS  a  test  to  determine  if  copper  is  neutralized  by 
!  tune.  Test  is  used  after  lime  and  copper  water 
I'lit  together  in  tank  and  before  poison  is  added. 

A  few  drops  of  this  test  squirted  into  Bordeaux  will 
show  red  or  discolors  the  Bordeaux.  To  correct. 
">is  more  lime  water  should  be  added.  If  copper 
ls  alre»dy  neutralized  the  test  will  show  no  color 
;I11,1  Kurdeaux  is  safe  to  apply.  The  copper  is  the 
1  •>Kht  destroying  agent,  but  copper  used  alone  will 
!  s|'".v  potato  foliage  faster  than  blight.  The  lime 
"!lnply  neutralizes  the  caustic  action  of  the  copper. 

IM‘  formula  lias  lime  in  abundance. 

Aitci  trying  several  poisons  pure  Paris  green  is 
m‘  lls°d,  because  of  its  reliable,  prompt  and  ter- 
Ml  l<  <  x°cution  to  the  potato  bug  and  his  insatiable 


appetite.  The  green  is  mixed  up  in  paste  form  and 
added  to  the  Bordeaux  (tank  seven-eighths  full )  and 
tilled  with  water  just  before  going  to  field.  With 
bugs  rapidly  destroying  potato  foliage  it  is  not  good 
economy  to  use  sparingly  the  poison.  About  U/j 
pound  of  green  are  used  per  acre,  or  live  pounds  per 
tank  of  110  gallons  which  goes  over  about  three 
Acres  of  land.  Two  pounds  of  green  are  used  per 
acre  if  “slugs”  are  extremely  numerous,  hungry  and 
weather  catchy.  One  hour  of  dry  weather  will  de¬ 
stroy  50  per  cent  of  the  slugs  used  thus.’  Every  drop 
of  water  or  solution  passes  through  tine  brass  milk- 
strainer  cloth  at  tilling  opening  before  entering  tank. 
With  another  strainer  (nozzle  protector)  in  dis¬ 
charge  pipe,  just  ahead  of  nozzles,  a  large  per 
cent  of  the  nozzle  clogging  is  avoided,  also  that 
exasperated  feeling  and  contempt  l’qr  spray  ma¬ 
chinery  and  spraying  in  general  is  not  developed. 


A  NEW  AND  l'KOMININtJ  STRAWBERRY  SEEDLING— ABOUT  HALF  NATURAL  SIZE.  Fig.  298. 


1  he  sprayer  is  a  two-horse,  110-gallon,  six-row 
machine.  Bump  is  2%-inch.  double  acting,  and 
works  under  1 2. »  to  150  pounds  pressure  in  field. 
Machine  is  also  provided  with  pressure  gauge,  ad¬ 
justable  relief  valve,  rotary  agitator,  eight-gallon 
air-chamber  and  return  pipe  to  tank,  for  back  pump¬ 
ing  and  thorough  mixing  of  solution.  We  use  an 
improved  \  ermorel  degorging  nozzle,  provided  with 
an  inexpensive  disk,  which  is  easily  and  quickly 
replaced.  I  his  nozzle  produces  a  fine  fog-smokelike 
spray.  Only  one  nozzle  per  row  is  used,  but  special 
cal'e  is  taken  to  go  igg  opposed  directions  at  each 
application.  1'hat  is.  for  north  and  south  rows  tin* 
tii'st  application  would  be  started  south  on  first  six 
rows,  but  north  on  same  six  rows,  second  applica¬ 
tion.  After  middle  of  July  very  thorough  spraying 
commences.  All  nozzles  are  swung  to  tin*  left  and 
double  reverse  applications  made.  Then  all  nozzles 
are  swung  to  the  right  and  another  double  reverse 


application  given.  Next  all  nozzles  are  centered  on 
the  proper  rows  and  reverse  applications  made.  Fol¬ 
low  ing  applications  for  rest  of  season  are  similar. 
Nozzles  are  directed  down  at  an  angle  of  about  45 
degrees.  By  this  method  each  and  every  potato 
plant  has  to  stand  a  galling  fire,  and  is  shot  at  from 
six  different  positions  and  angles — like  flanking  an 
enemy,  or  fortifying  a  fort.  And  the  potato  plant 
is  outwardly  and  entirely  “copper-plated,”  through 
and  through,  from  top  to  bottom  and  inside  to 
outside. 

Bordeaux  will  not  destroy  insects,  but  it  is  very- 
distasteful  to  their  tastes.  If  at  all  possible  they 
will  suddenly-  leave  the  field  for  more  congenial 
surroundings  and  pasturage.  At  least  they  do  not 
increase  at  such  a  rapid  rate.  Still  the  flea  beetle 
is  a  very  destructive  and  damaging  insect  to  potato 
yields.  The  writer  has  never  been  able  to  find, 

anywhere  in  field,  in 
August,  a  single  potato 
leaf,  free  from  the 
punctures  of  the  thous¬ 
ands  of  these  pin  head 
size,  jumping  black  ras¬ 
cals.  even  under  favor¬ 
able  spraying  work  and 
conditions.  Every  punc¬ 
ture  is  a  dangerous 
place,  soliciting  and  al¬ 
luring  diseases  to  lake 
up  there  its  abode. 

Just  when  to  com¬ 
mence  spraying  pota¬ 
toes  and  the  time  to 
nit  is  a  nice  question, 
’omplete  and  heavy  ap- 
cations  of  Bordeaux 
in  the  season, 
potato  plants  are 
one  foot  high,  is 
ble.  Insects  quit 
get  out.  It  is  an 
Ulual  and  local 
depending  on 
er  and  season, 
not  a  little.  Our  great¬ 
est  time  usually  occurs 
about  10  days  (August 
20)  before  maximum 
g  r  o  w  t  h  arrives,  and 
continues  until  potatoes 
are  in  storage.  Ordi¬ 
narily  about  four  double 
applications  are  made 
during  July,  and  dur¬ 
ing  August  and  first 


half  of  September  about  ten  more  double  applica¬ 
tions  are  made,  endeavoring  to  apply  1.000  to  1.200 
gallons  of  Bordeaux  mixture  per  acre  during  the 
season.  Light  and  frequent  applications  are  pre¬ 
ferable,  as  rains  and  dews  dilute  the  film  of  copper¬ 
plating.  also  new  growth  should  he  protected. 

If  blight  is  serious,  with  rot  threatening,  the 
spraying  is  continued  longer,  using  a  0-4-50  formula, 
even  though  the  majority  of  potato  vines  are  dead 
or  nearly  so.  Every  blight  germ  destroyed  is  a  step 
toward  rot  prevention,  loss  and  extra  work.  Last 
Fall  16  acres  of  potatoes  averaged  385  bushels  per 
acre  and  no  rot.  Thorough  and  prolonged  sprayings 
should  be  credited  for  the  result. 

Three  test  rows  are  invariable  left  through  the 
field,  near  the  central  part,  as  a  cheek  during  grow¬ 
ing  season,  and  for  final  comparative  results.  Also 
further  interesting  and  valuable  data  can  be  secured 
by  double  and  triple  spraying  a  few  rows  e\ cry 
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time  field  is  sprayed.  The  following  is  a  five-year 
potato  spraying  record  on  is  acres: 

Gallons 


Average  Bordeaux 

Potato 

Net 

Crop 

yield 

used 

Cost  per 

increase 

profit 

Tear. 

yield. 

Tier  acre,  per  acre. 

acre. 

bus.  &  price. 

per  acre 

1901! 

7,510 

417 

1,011 

$11.93 

135  x  .40 

$42.07 

1907 

5,425 

301 

1,314 

14.33 

93  y2  x  .50 

32.42 

1908 

4,200 

233 

1,426 

13.00 

103  x  .60 

48., SO 

1909 

4.000 

255 

1,023% 

9.67 

59%  x  .50 

20.08 

1912 

6,160 

385 

1,100 

10.50 

90  x  .60 

43.50 

Work  and  record  for  1910  and  1911  is  unreliable. 
Average  potato  yield  for  five  years  is  318  1-5  bushels. 
Average  gallons  of  Bordeaux  used  per  acre  was 
1,174.9,  cost  per  acre  of  Bordeaux  is  $11.88  and  an 
average  net  profit  per  acre,  after  deducting  all  ex¬ 
pense  of  $37.37  for  years  given.  t.  e.  martin. 


LOOKING  AFTER  LEGISLATION. 

In  the  article  “Colleges  That  Can  Lead”  and  the 
accompanying  editorial  I  am  sure  that  The  It.  N.-Y. 
is  taking  up  a  live  subject,  and  I  want  to  add  to 
what  has  already  been  said,  that  the  farmer  is  not 
the  only  person  interested  in  this  line  of  research 
and  co-operation.  We  certainly  need  to  have  a 
strong  move  made  in  the  line  of  bringing  all  whole¬ 
some  people  into  line  in  the  matter  of  legislation. 
I  am  sure  that  even  President  Wilson  would  not 
object  to  a  lobby  of  this  sort,  one  that  is  open  and 
aboveboard,  and  is  at  work  for  legislation  that  is 
intelligent  and  seeks  to  benefit  the  great  mass  of 
citizens,  whether  it  is  along  agricultural  lines 
merely  or  includes  them  in  a  still  wider  field.  It  is 
the  secret  lobby  that  does  the  harm. 

The  difficulty  with  us  to-day  is  that  our  legislators 
do  not  represent  the  people.  They  are  either  work¬ 
ing  for  their  own  individual  interests  or  they  are 
under  control  of  a  boss,  who  gets  what  he  wants  out 
of  them  and  then  in  return  seeks  to  shield  them 
from  the  wrath  of  the  voters  by  securing  their  re¬ 
turn  to  the  legislature  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
voters.  There  is  at  the  same  time  a  large  amount 
of  worthless  legislation  or  worse  that  is  taking  up 
the  time  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  country,  leg¬ 
islation  that  forbids  the  wearing  of  hatpins  or  regu¬ 
lates  the  open  hours  in  barber  shops.  A  live  censor¬ 
ship  from  any  intelligent  outside  body  would  be  very 
valuable  along  this  line  also. 

The  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents  is 
doing  this  very  work  now.  Under  the  direction  of 
Robert  Lynn  Cox,  who  took  up  the  work  almost 
entirely  after  the  death  of  Grover  Cleveland,  the 
first  president,  I  believe,  of  the  body,  it  is  now  re¬ 
ported  that  this  year  2,109  measures  in  42  legisla¬ 
tures  have  been  examined  by  that  body  and  work 
has  been  done  looking  toward  the  weeding  out  of 
pernicious  or  doubtful  features  in  these  proposed 
laws. 

In  an  address  during  the  commencement  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University  this  year  ex-President  Andrew  D. 
White,  than  whom  few  more  far-seeing  educators 
exist,  strongly  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  comparative  legislation,  by  which  all 
bills  of  a  general  character  should  be  examined  and 
passed  upon,  not  only  in  one  legislature,  but  in  as 
many  as  possible  the  country  over.  That  President 
White  favors  agriculture  in  a  very  marked  way  is 
evident  from  another  address  delivered  by  him  on 
the  same  day,  in  which  he  preached  the  back-to-the- 
farm  doctrine  in  a  most  positive  way,  giving  a  long 
list  of  reasons  why  it  is  the  proper  movement,  and 
showing  why  it  is  an  assured  movement  in  the  near 
future.  Let  us  help  the  farm  by  all  such  under¬ 
takings  as  is  proposed,  whether  in  city  clubs,  col¬ 
lege  chairs  or  in  any  other  way  that  seems  feasible. 

J.  w.  c. 

K.  N.-Y. — Well,  then,  why  not  begin  by  advocating 
direct  nominations?  That  is  the  most  sensible  way 
of  bringing  the  legislature  into  the  hands  of  the 
people.  As  for  “hatpin”  legislation  the  writer  has 
come  very  near  having  his  eyes  put  out  by  long  hat¬ 
pins  on  the  heads  of  careless  women  and  girls.  That 
life  insurance  association  looked  after  its  own  inter¬ 
ests  as  we  want  farmers  to  do.  And  never  forget 
that  there  are  many  sides  to  this  back-to-tlie-land 
problem. 

SULKY  PLOW  FOR  COVER  CROPS. 

I  note  reference  on  page  750,  to  turning  under 
rye,  and  call  attention  to  the  ease  with  which  this 
can  he  done  with  a  sulky  plow.  Man,  woman  or 
boy  ean  handle  it  in  this  way,  as  well  as  an  expert 
with  a  walking  plow,  or  often  far  better.  Where 
the  field  is  of  considerable  size  and  one  wishes  to 
plow  in  lands,  the  first  move  is  to  cut  a  swath 
through  where  the  back  furrow  comes,  so  that  a 
clean  start  may  be  made.  Of  course  this  would  upt 
be  necessary  in  ordinary  rough  work,  but  a  piece  to 
be  fitted  for  Alfalfa  later  where  repeatedly  worked 
with  such  a  tool  as  the  Spring-tooth  the  ridge  and 
thinner  covering  of  the  rye  at  that  point,  would  be 
likely  to  make  trouble.  The  rye  thus  cut  can  be  laid 
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in  the  furrows  or  used  as  a  mulch  for  the  garden. 
Where  the  rye  is  sown  close  to  a  fence,  a  wider 
space  is  needed  for  turning  than  would  sometimes 
be  needed  with  walking  plow,  and  the  headlands 
should  also  be  cut  and  cleared,  the  portions  at  which 
the  furrows  are  finished  at  the  end  needs  to  he 
wider,  as  the  tall  rye  in  being  bent  over  will  not 
cover,  but  stick  out  beyond  the  plow  stops.  Where 
the  plow  starts  in  one  can  work  close,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  cut  such  a  wide  headland.  The  dead 
furrows  also  will  give  a  lot  of  bother  in  cleaning 
up  and  leveling  down  without  cutting  the  last  few 
feet  before  plowing  and  placing  the  rye  in  the  fur¬ 
rows;  then  only  the  stubble  is  to  be  contended  with 
in  fitting  the  land  in  the  dead  furrow,  instead  of 
the  long  six  or  seven-foot  straw  that  will  not  be 
easily  handled  with  a  spring-tooth  drag  or  harrow. 

The  jointer  and  the  team  and  axle  of  the  sulky 
plow  bend  the  rye  down  and  turn  under  clean,  ex¬ 
cepting  an  occasional  place  where  the  rye  and  some 
soil  crumble  or  topple  from  the  land  across  the 
furrow.  Always  go  the  same  way  in  plowing  rye 
under,  using  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  plows 
on  the  reversible  sulky  continuously,  as  where  rye 
is  heavy  and  tall,  attempt  to  work  in  both  direc¬ 
tions  soon  makes  a  hopelessly  tangled  mass.  No 
chain  is  needed  on  big  rye.  We  used  a  chain  on 
the  small  rye  plowed  under  when  heading  out. 

Summer  plowing  is  often  tough  work  on  the  team, 
and  we  find  it  much  easier  to  cut  the  rye  when  in 
bloom  or  as  soon  after  as  we  can.  Leaving  it  on  the 
ground,  making  a  nice  mulch,  induces  extra  growth 
of  clover,  and  then  by  Spring  the  rye  straw  is  no 
longer  tough,  handles  easier  and  decays  without  any 
souring  of  the  land;  besides  the  added  protection  to 
the  young  growth  gives  a  much  larger  amount  to 
turn  under.  Of  course  with  plenty  of  power  to  turn 
it  under  in  the  Summer  it  would  give  opportunity 
for  growing  another  crop  to  plow  under,  but  for 
one  with  already  too  much  for  the  horse  power  on 
the  farm,  it  is  easy  to  make  the  excuse  that  “it  is 
too  hot  and  ground  too  hard,  so  we  will  not  plow 
it  under  this  time,”  and  so  the  skinning  process 
continues  instead  of  making  a  good  substantial  de¬ 
posit  in  Mother  Nature’s  bank,  the  strongest  and 
best  bank  that  a  farmer  can  patronize,  and  where 
one  is  sure  of  good  rate  of  interest  on  all  dei>osits. 
When  one  overdraws  his  account  in  that  bank  his 
account  is  marked  in  “red”  just  as  sure  as  in  ordi¬ 
nary  banking,  and  the  thousands  of  acres  red  with 
sorrel  the  past  few  weeks  have  been  living  adver¬ 
tisements  to  the  fact  that  the  owners  or  their  pre¬ 
decessors  have  overdrawn  their  accounts,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  they  may  be  riding  in  automobiles 
and  putting  money  into  wildcat  or  blue-sky  invest¬ 
ments.  I.  C.  R. 

New  Y'ork.  _ 

THE  DOINGS  OF  A  PROXY  FRUITGROWER. 

[.There  are  many  readers  who  will  be  interested  in 
the  following  record  of  a  man  with  a  city  job  who 
hopes  to  develop  an  orchard.  This  man  has  some  low- 
priced  land  in  Clare  Co.,  Mich.,  but  like  many  others 
he  is  not  yet  ready  to  live  on  it.  So  he  took  a  month 
off  to  put  in  an  orchard.  lie  hopes  this  orchard  will 
grow  along  into  fruiting  so  that  some  time  in  the  future 
he  may  have  a  profitable  piece  of  property.] 

I  had  planned  early  on  going  to  Michigan,  but  did 
not  finally  decide  to  go  till  April  22,  when  I  ordered 
000  apple  trees  from  Missouri  'to  be  sent  by  freight 
to  Michigan,  or  by  express  if  they  could  not  start 
the  trees  at  once.  The  trees  did  not  start  till  April 
28,  so  the  firm  sent  them  by  express.  They  reached 
Harrison  May  1,  two  days  before  I  left  the  city. 
Express  eharges  were  $18  on  720  pounds,  which  was 
reduced  to  $10.20  by  a  search  of  rate  sheets.  I  was 
glad  to  pay  the  extra  $13  (freight  would  have  been 
$3),  for  the  warm  weather  started  the  leaves  on 
the  young  trees  considerably.  However,  they  ar¬ 
rived  in  fine  condition  and  were  heeled  in  imme¬ 
diately  on  my  arrival. 

I  have  200  acres  of  cut-over  lands  in  Clare  Co., 
three  miles  out.  I  cleared  six  acres  of  the  40  near¬ 
est  town.  I  hired  five  men  and  a  team,  and  all 
worked  hard  for  three  weeks  clearing  land  and  set¬ 
ting  trees.  The  timber  is  mostly  second-growth  oak 
with  some  underbrush.  Cutting  the  trees  down, 
trimming  them,  piling  the  brush  and  burning  it  cost 
me  about  $5  per  acre.  I  used  400  pounds  of  40  per 
cent  dynamite  to  blow  out  stumps.  We  blew  about 
a  hundred  old  pine  stumps  and  about  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  oak;  I  took  out  all  the  pine  stumps,  for  they 
never  rot,  but  left  some  of  the  oak  stumps  which 
are  not  in  the  way  of  trees  sot.  Those  left,  if  kept 
sprouted,  will  decay  and  eom$B»ut  easily  in  two  or 
three  years.  We  fired  218  dynamite  shots  and  missed 
fire  but  twice.  All  but  one  were  successful  which 
showed  excellent  judgment  on  the  part  of  my  men 
in  using  the  right  amount  of  dynamite  per  stump. 
There  was  not  a  single  accident  from  the  use  of 
dynamite  during  the  work.  Its  use  enables  one  to 
handle  the  stumps  to  much  better  advantage  than 
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when  they  are*  pulled.  The  expense  is  not  much 
different  in  the  two  methods  of  clearing.  The  cost 
of  clearing  the  land  for  trees  was  about  $25  per 
acre.  I  could  have  the  trees  cut  in  the  late  Fall 
and  reduce  the  cost  somewhat. 

I  engaged  the  services  of  a  surveyor  one  day  to 
set  a  row  of  stakes  tree  distance  apart  entirely 
around  the  six  acres.  The  lining  for  trees  was  by 
using  live  poles,  setting  them  about  equal  distances 
across  the  field,  and  then  taking  a  10-foot  pole  (15- 
foot  would  have  been  better),  we  set  small  stakes 
for  each  tree.  The  orchard  is  planted  in  triangle 
form  30  feet  apart  for  permanent  trees  and  fillers  be¬ 
tween  iu  the  rows  north  and  south.  For  permanent 
trees  I  set  all  Delicious  and  for  fillers  Early  Melon, 
Wilson’s  Red  June,  Liveland  Raspberry,  Jonathan 
and  McIntosh  about  equal  numbers.  The  fillers  are 
placed  in  blocks  of  10,  two  rows  of  five.  This  ar 
rangement  will  give  perfect  pollenization,  I  think. 
I  shall  aim  so  to  trim  the  trees  that  I  can  retain 
most  of  the  fillers  indefinitely.  To  further  this  idea 
I  trimmed  all  the  trees,  leaving  an  inner  bud  on 
each  limb.  I  had  good,  large  holes  dug,  and  set  ali 
the  trees  myself,  I  holding  the  tree,  working  the 
fine  dirt  around  among  the  roots  and  firming  the 
soil  very  carefully  when  the  hole  was  about  half 
filled.  Then  a  shovelfuL  of  well-rotted  sheep  manure 
was  placed  around  each  tree,  and  more  dirt  placed 
on  top  of  the  manure  and  well  tramped,  and  then 
two  inches  of  loose  earth  placed  on  top  to  proven 
(lie  rapid  escape  of  moisture.  The  heeling  in  of  the 
trees  and  the  cold  weather  held  the  trees  in  check, 
so  that  when  the  planting  was  done  from  the  17th 
to  the  24th  of  May  the  trees  went  into  the  ground 
in  excellent  condition.  Perhaps  a  week  or  two  earlier 
would  have  been  better,  but  we  hurried  the  clearing 
as  fast  as  we  could,  and  the  trees  were  in  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

Before  the  trees  were  set  or  holes  dug  for  them 
a  back  furrow  was  plowed,  followed  by  three  other 
furrows  on  each  side  of  the  row.  The  remainder  of 
the  plowing  was  done  after  the  trees  were  set.  We 
found  the  plowing  was  done  much  better  when  the 
burning  of  the  brush  was  done  on  a  dry  day,  so 
that  the  leaves  would  burn  and  cook  the  small 
bushes  of  blueberry  and  ferns.  We  learned  a  lesson, 
too,  in  the  matter  of  fires.  We  should  have  plowed 
about  a  dozen  furrows  around  our  clearing  before 
setting  any  fires.  This  would  have  prevented  our 
spending  some  time  fighting  forest  fires,  which 
threatened  to  sweep  over  a  whole  section  of  stand¬ 
ing  timber.  The  newly  set  orchard  is  surrounded 
by  a  plowed  firebreak  to  forestall  any  possible  fire 
damage.  The  new  orchard  is  surrounded  by  a 
woven  wire  fence.  The  posts  were  taken  from  the 
trees  cut  from  the  land.  This  fence  will  not  keep 
out  rabbits,  and  tree  protectors  will  be  in  order 
before  Winter  arrives. 

This  is  one  way  to  spend  a  vacation.  I  never 
worked  harder  in  my  life.  I  got  up  at  four  o’clock, 
ate  an  early  breakfast  and  drove  three  miles  to  the 
farm,  taking  one  man  with  me  from  town.  The 
other  men  lived  on  farms  adjoining  my  land,  and 
were  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  earn  some  money. 
1  found  all  the  help  I  needed  at  $1.60  per  day,  the 
men  boarding  themselves,  and  $3  for  man  and  team. 
All  were  faithful  and  earned  their  money.  I  would 
have  had  some  difficulty  in  securing  help  in  an  older 
settled  community.  Here  the  country  is  new,  and  a 
little  ready  money  felt  good  to  these  men.  Then, 
too,  they  were  interested  in  this  new  line  of  farm¬ 
ing,  and  wanted  to  see  the  venture  well  started.  1 
was  welcome  to  the  use  of  a  well,  a  barn  and  all 
the  tools  of  a  neighbor.  I  left  tlie  orchard  in  charge 
of  this  neighbor,  who  will  plant  potatoes  and  beans 
between  the  t roes  this  year  and  cai’e  for  the  trees. 
Another  Spring  I  plan  to  go  a  month  earlier  and  set 
out  about  the  same  number  of  cherry  trees.  The 
land  is  a  sandy  loam  of  good  quality,  with  a  subsoil 
varying  from  sand  to  gravel  and  clay.  There  is  not 
a  foot  of  waste  land  on  the  200  acres  and  all  of  it 
adapted  to  apples  and  cherries.  f.  n.  c. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  analysis  <>1 
many  specimens  <>f  table  celery  found  in  the  market. 
The  tests  shows  slight  amounts  of  copper  in  the  form 
of  dry  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  use  of  copper  in  food 
products  is  prohibited  by  the  Bure  Food  and  Drug  De¬ 
partment.  Most  of  this  copper  was  found  ou  the  leaves 
of  the  celery,  there  being  less  on  the  inside  or  heart  ot 
it,  and  practically  all  this  copper  was  removed  by  a 
thorough  washing.  Investigation  showed  that  this 
trouble  was  due  largely  to  poor  spraying.  NN  here  spray¬ 
ing  is  done  with  a  high  pressure,  so  as  to  make  a  line 
mist  of  spray,  there  is  little  trouble,  but  much  ot  this 
celery  was  sprayed  under  low  pressure.  M  itb  tins 
little  streams  of  the  liquid  ran  down  between  the  stalks 
and  settled  at  the  base  of  the  plants.  This  was  not 
washed  out  by  the  rain,  and  the  sediment  remained 
there  as  copper.  Some  persons  have  thought  this  sub¬ 
stance  was  Paris  green,  but  it  is  merely  the  copper  ami 
lime  from  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  A  careful  washing 
of  the  celery  before  it  is  eaten  will  remove  the  trouble 
from  the  stalk,  and  the  leaves  of  celery  on  which  tne 
Bordeaux  accumulates  should  not  be  eaten  at  ail. 
Proper  spraying  with  a  high  pressure  will  remove  mos 
of  the  trouble. 
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ON  A  NEW  YORK  FRUIT  FARM. 
Saving  Labor  and  Increasing  Efficiency. 

The  pictures  shown  on  this  page,  Figs.  300,  301 
and  302,  are  taken  on  the  farm  of  E.  W.  Cornwall 
in  Wayne  County,  New  York,  and  show  some  of  the 
things  one  may  find  on  a  well-conducted  New  York 
fruit  farm.  One  pictures  illustrates  the  use  of  the 
new  light-draft  orchard  harrow.  As  will  be  seen, 
these  work  with  spring  teeth  and  are  wheeled  so 
that  the  driver  may  ride.  Each  harrow  covers  a 
12-foot  strip,  and  they  are  proving  very  satisfactory 
for  work  between  young  trees.  The 
two  teams  here  shown  can  cover  from 
4-1  to  4G  acres  a  day.  On  the  whole 
such  teams  prove  more  efficient  and 
more  generally  satisfactory  than  a 
tractor.  There  is  therefore  still  use 
for  the  good  old  horse  on  that  up-to- 
date  fruit  farm. 

Another  picture  shows  two  Italians 
at  work  among  young  fruit  trees.  This 
matter  of  labor  has  been  of  late  years 
changing  the  social  life  in  the  fruit¬ 
growing  districts  to  some  extent.  These 
laborers  help  to  solve  the  labor  ques¬ 
tion,  which  proved  to  be  a  hard  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  increase  of  fruit  through 
the  development  of  the  industry.  These 
men  are  always  available  where  there 
is  a  demand  for  numbers  of  them. 

They  board  themselves,  as  a  rule,  and 
will  take  care  of  themselves  generally. 

The  laborers  from  Northern  Italy  are  generally  am¬ 
bitious  and  willing  workers.  As  a  rule  they  are  not 
used  as  teamsters,  but  for  hand  work,  such  as  grub¬ 
bing  trees  and  picking  fruit  they  prove  quite  satis¬ 
factory. 

The  third  picture  shows  that  on  these  modern 
fruit  farms  the  farmer’s  wife  is  to  have  her  share 
of  labor-saving  machinery.  We  once  visited  a  farm 
in  one  of  the  Middle  States,  where  on  a  hot  day  the 
farmer,  a  big,  strong  man,  was  cultivating  corn, 
sitting  comfortably  under  a  canopy  top 
on  a  two-horse  cultivator.  -He  was 
fully  protected  from  the  sun,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  had  a  comfortable  seat.  Ilis 
wife  was  carrying  water  in  light  buc¬ 
kets  from  a  spring  in  order  to  get 
enough  of  the  fluid  to  do  the  family 
washing.  This  man  was  fully  able  to 
put  water  in  his  house,  and  buy  the 
washing  machinery  for  the  wife,  but 
he  simply  had  not  thought  to  do  it. 

In  the  picture  we  see  a  different  story. 

The  lady  of  the  farm  may  sit  down 
and  read  The  R.  N.-Y.,  or  any  other 
magazine,  while  the  electric  hired  girl 
operates  the  washing  machine,  and 
will  later  wring  the  clothes  and  iron 
them.  This  lady  of  the  farm,  by  the 
way,  is  a  well-known  contributor  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Cornwall, 
who  two  years  ago  at  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers’  meeting,  made  what  was  called  the 
best  impromptu  speech  at  the  meeting.  In  the  New 
York  counties  bordering  Lake  Ontario  may  be  found 
some  of  the  most  prosperous  fruit  farms  in  the 
world.  Their  owners  are  thoroughly  up  to  date, 
and  are  competent  business  men,  many  of  whom 
have  seen  their  business  grow  from  small  begin¬ 
nings  to  large  and  profitable  enter¬ 
prises.  Farmers  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
are  praised  in  song  and  story,  and 
“boomed”  as  a  sure  foundation  for  a 
get-rich-quick  scheme.  Yet  these  New 
York  fruit  farms  are  more  prosperous 
and  more  promising,  with  a  more  en¬ 
during  future. 


would  be  a  good  plan  to  change  seed.  I  went  to  a 
neighbor,  who  was  an  old  man,  having  a  few  acres 
of  land,  and  bought  my  seed  from  him.  It  was 
white  flint  corn,  large  ears  that  were  glazed  red  at 
the  ends.  I  knew  it  was  good  corn,  for  the  old  man 
did  not  plant  more  than  half  an  acre  each  year,  and 
he  gave  it  the  very  best  of  care.  By  doing  this  year 
after  year  he  had  eliminated  all  the  poor  weak 
stalks,  and  his  yield  per  acre  was  twice  as  much 
as  ours.  I  took  the  corn  home,  told  father  what  I 
had  done.  He  laughed  and  said  the  yellow  corn 
was  good  enough  for  him.  The  next  day  we  started 


ITALIAN  LABORERS  ON  THE  JOB.  Fig.  300. 

to  plant  the  field,  and  as  this  is  to  tell  you  how  I 
took  care  of  my  half  and  not  father's,  I  will  drop 
him  out  until  harvest  time. 

I  was  very  careful  in  planting,  selecting  the  ears 
which  had  kernels  of  uniform  size.  I  planted  three 
or  four  kernels  in  each  hill ;  for  I  reasoned  that  it 
would  be  easier  to  pull  one  out  occasionally  than  it 
would  be  to  plant,  in  a  stalk.  Testing  my  planter 
every  three  or  four  rows,  I  made  sure  it  was  not 
fooling  me  in  regard  to  the  number  of  kernels  it  was 
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depositing  in  each  hill.  I  was  also  very  careful  in 
putting  the  planter  square  in  the  spot  where  the 
two  marks  intersected  each  other,  for  I  knew 
from  past  experience  that  it  was  very  aggra¬ 
vating  to  cultivate  corn  planted  in  a  zig-zag 
manner.  After  I  finished  planting  my  half  1  took 
a  peck  of  corn  and  sowed  around  the  fence  for 
the  crows  and  chipmunks  to  work  on  for  a  week. 


each  way,  allowing  four  or  five  days’  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  cultivation  each  way.  By  doing  this  the 
ground  was  mellow  and  loose  all  the  time.  By  this 
time  the  corn  was  four  or  five  inches  tall,  and  I 
decided  it  was  time  for  me  to  see  if  any  hills  had 
too  many  stalks  in  them.  Taking  my  hoe  I  went 
over  my  half,  straightened  up  the  hills  which  were 
stepped  on  or  bent  over,  and  removed  the  stalks 
from  the  hills  which  had  more  than  three.  I  was 
careful,  and  took  the  plants  in  the  center  of  the  hill, 
for  this  gave  the  others  more  chance  to  grow.  I  then 
began  my  systematic  course  of  careful  working,  and 
cultivated  it  three  times  more  each  way, 
allowing  a  few  days’  lapse  between  the 
cultivation  each  way,  and  running  the 
cultivator  more  lightly  each  time.  The 
corn  was  not  touched  again  until  it 
was  in  blossom.  I  then  removed  about 
one-lnilf  of  the  tassels,  taking  them 
from  every  other  hill.  This  let  the 
sunshine  into  the  corn  better,  and  the 
nourishment  which  would  have  gone 
into  the  tassels  went  into  ears. 

We  had  an  excellent  crop  of  corn 
that  Fall,  for  father  took  the  same 
care  of  his  as  he  always  did,  but  I  beat 
him  by  about  GO  bushels  of  ears.  I 
spent  about  five  days  more  on  my  half 
than  father  did  on  his,  and  whether  it 
was  the  little  extra  things  I  did  for 
mine,  or  the  different  seed,  I  cannot 
say,  but  I  believe  that  it  was  a  com¬ 
bination  of  both.  Father  gave  me  $75 
for  my  extra  corn,  saying  that  the  lesson  lie  had 
learned  was  worth  it.  Even  if  I  had  not  received 
any  money  I  would  have  been  well  repaid  for  my 
labor,  for  the  pleasure  of  matching  my  wits  against 
my  father’s  was  great  enjoyment  to  me.  j.  p.  d. 

Connecticut. 

An  Old  Soldier  on  Education. 

I  am  somewhat  interested  in  this  discussion  of 
progressive  son  vs.  old  man.  It  is  so  large  a  subject 
that  so  far  your  correspondents  are 
only  skimming  the  edge  of  it,  and  have 
lost  sight  of  all  the  family  except  those 
two.  Because  the  young  man  has  been 
to  college  does  not  necessarily  give  him 
brains,  practical  sense,  but  much  of 
our  so-called  education  rather  unfits 
him,  certainly,  for  the  farming  busi¬ 
ness,  and  promotes  self-conceit  and 
feeling  of  superiority  to  the  rest  of  the 
family,  and  has  injured  many  a  fine 
boy.  Should  the  old  man,  with  his 
many  years  of  probably  moderate  suc¬ 
cess,  risk  all  that  he  has  gained,  and 
all  the  interest  of  the  rest  of  his  fam¬ 
ily,  in  at  least  a  doubtful  experiment? 
I  knew  an  old  lady  who  had  six  fine 
sons,  five  of  whom  were  given  a  col¬ 
lege  education.  I  have  often  heard  her 
say  that  the  one  who  had  only  a  plain 
education  was  the  only  one  of  the  six  who  had  sense 
enough  to  support  himself  decently,  and  not  be  often 
calling  on  his  father  for  assistance,  p.  c.  waring. 

Virginia. 
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THE  ROY  BEATS  FATHER’S 
CORN  CROP. 

Two  years  ago  we  had  10  acres 
corn.  This  was  all  in  one  field,  which 
was  equally  fertile  on  one  side  as  on 
the  other.  Father  and  I  did  all 
work  on  the  farm,  and  that  Spring 
asked  him  if  he  would  work  one-half 
ol  the  cornfield,  let  me  work  the  other 
ludl,  and  give  me  all  the  corn  I  could 
grow  on  my  half  more  than  he  could 
grow  on  his  half.  He  laughed  and  said 
1,1  would  give  me  a  dollar  for  every  bushel  of  ears 
1  could  grow  more  than  he  could.  I  did  the  plow- 
!llg  and  harrowing,  and  father  marked  the  ground 
ant  three  feet  and  six  inches  each  way.  After 
a  as  done  I  told  him  he  must  work  in  his  own  half 
and  I  would  in  mine.  We  had  been  planting  yellow 
■  lint  corn  for  a  number  of  years,  and  1  thought 
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A  week  after  I  cultivated  it  one  way.  This  I  was 
able  to  do  by  following  the  marks,  and  I  cultivated 
deep.  Father  laughed  and  asked  me  if  I  wasn’t 
this  hurrying  things  a  little?  I  replied  that  I  would  be 
the  one  who  would  do  the  laughing  that  Autumn. 
As  soon  as  the  corn  was  so  I  could  see  it.  I  culti¬ 
vated  it  the  other  way.  Three  times  I  cultivated  it 


it 


Conservative  Father  and  Progressive  Son. 

I  have  watched  with  interest  the  progressive  son 
and  conservative  father  discussion,  and  think  so  far 
it  has  been  one-sided.  Taking  with 
many  farmers  I  find  the  opinion  of  a 
large  majority  is  that  it  is  much  safer 
for  the  father  to  keep  his  own  hand  on 
the  reverse  lever.  While  in  some  cases 
the  son  when  given  full  control  has 
done  grandly,  in  far  too  many  he  has 
in  two  or  three  years  scattered  that 
which  his  father  was  40  years  getting 
together.  Progressive  farming  is  all 
right  and  desirable,  but  so  many  in 
trying  to  follow  it  mistake  the  shadow 
for  the  substance  that  it  lias  been 
pointed  out  to  me,  and  my  own  obser¬ 
vation  is  the  same,  that  the  progressive 
farmer  almost  always  dies  poor.  The 
young  men  from  the  agricultural 
schools  who  take  up  farming  seem  to 
have  lost  the  work  habit,  and  generally 
whine  for  an  office,  or  try  to  sell  some- 
>02.  thing  to  their  neighbors.  I  don’t  like 
to  see  the  discussion  closed  without 
something  being  said  on  both  sides,  and  I  hope  some 
of  the  fathers  who  have  had  experience  will  let 
loose  a  little.  Tell  us  just  what  the  farm  conditions 
were  when  the  boy  got  home  from  the  agricultural 
college,  what  new  plans  were  made  and  how  they 
turned  out.  samuel  decker. 

New  York. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  -writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Cover  Crops  in  Corn  and  Orchard. 

Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  sow  Crim¬ 
son  clover,  rye  and  vetch  in  my  corn 
at  last  cultivation  V  I  wish  to  plow  the 
lield  and  sow  oats  in  part  and  oats  and 
peas  in  the  rest  next  Spring.  About  how 
much  of  each  to  the  acre?  The  field 
is  10  acres,  eight  of  which  lies  on  a 
side  hill  and  was  an  old  peach  orchard 
which  I  have  taken  out.  The  other  half 
of  field  was  Blue  grass  sod,  which  I  plow¬ 
ed  this  Spring.  1  have  another  peach 
orchard  of  1.000  trees  that  I  put  in  this 
Spring,  and  have  drilled  red  marrow 
beans  between  the  tree  rows.  The  beans 
have  been  planted  about  a  week  or  10 
days.  What  can  I  put  in  this  orchard 
for  a  cover  crop?  This  field  is  sandy 
loam  and  part  of  it  is  a  knoll.  N.  s.  m. 

Lock  port,  N.  Y. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  Crimson  clover 
will  live  over  in  your  latitude.  If  you 
care  to  risk  it  we  would  advise  half  a 
bushel  of  rye,  10  pounds  Crimson  clover 
and  20  pounds  of  vetch  per  acre.  We 
should  also  use  at  least  one  pound  of 
Cow-horn  turnip  seed.  For  late  seeding 
in  the  beans  we  should  use  rye,  scat¬ 
tering  it  at  the  last  cultivation  or  har¬ 
rowing  it  in  after  the  beans  are  pulled. 


Squash  Vine  Borer. 

I  have  tried  several  times  to  raise 
pumpkins  without  success.  They  will 
grow  nicely  until  the  pumpkin  is  perhaps 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  then 
the  vine  will  wither  up  and  die.  By 
examining  the  vine  I  find  that  a  worm 
or  grub  has  dug  out  the  heart  of  the 
vine.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  in 
such  a  case?  J.  G.  J. 

Milford,  Conn. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
there  is  no  practical  remedy  in  the  way 
of  insecticides  for  the  control  of  this 
destructive  insect.  Seldom  if  ever  is  its 
presence  known  until  the  plant  begins 
to  wilt,  which  is  a  sure  indication  of 
its  presence.  The  infested  vines  should 
be  pulled  up  and  destroyed  as  soon  as 
wilting  is  noticeable,  as  the  borer  will 
frequently  pass  from  one  vine  to  another 
until  all  the  vines  in  the  hill  are  de¬ 
stroyed.  I  have  used  bi-sulphide  of 
carbon  with  some  success  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  squash-vine  borer,  but  can¬ 
not  recommend  it  as  a  savior  of  all 
infected  vines,  but  in  cases  where  the 
vine  is  not  too  much  injured  by  the 
insect,  this  remedy  will  prove  quite  suc¬ 
cessful.  When  the  presence  of  the  borer 
is  suspected  or  known,  pour  a  half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  the  bi-sulphide  in  a  hole  made 
near  the  vine  with  a  stick,  and  imme¬ 
diately  cover  it  with  soil  so  the  vapor 
cannot  escape.  Care  must  be  observed 
in  the  use  of  bi-sulphide  of  carbon  that 
no  fire  is  brought  near  it,  as  the  vapor  is 
highly  inflammable.  K, 

Treatment  for  Brown  Rot. 

It  is  late  to  be  talking  about  brown 
rot  in  the  peach,  but  there  has  come  a 
flood  of  questions  about  it  lately.  Treat¬ 
ment  for  the  disease  should  have  begun 
early  in  the  Spring.  Growers  sometimes 
ask  if  they  cannot  spray  up  to  within 
a  week  or  so  of  picking.  The  trouble 
with  that  is  that  the  fruit  is  stained  and 
does  not  clean  off  so  as  to  look  well  on 
the  market.  The  following  note  tells 
the  story  briefly : 

The  treatment  that  we  use  and  advise 
for  the  control  of  brown  rot  in  peaches 
is  essentially  the  same  as  the  plan  ad¬ 
vised  by  Scott  a  few  years  ago.  The 
essentials  of  this  plan  are  generally 
known,  but  a  brief  recapitulation  may 
not  be  amiss. 

The  principal  materials  are  lead  ar¬ 
senate  paste,  self-boiled  lime-sulpliur 
(8-S-50)  and  water.  The  spraying  times 
are  as  follows : 

First :  Lead  arsenate  paste,  lime  and 
water  (2-2-50)  when  the  calyces  or 
“shucks”  are  shedding. 

Second :  Self-boiled  lime-sulphur  (8-8- 
50)  and  2  pounds  lead  arsenate  paste 
about  one  month  later. 

Third :  Self-boiled  lime-sulphur  alone 
(8-8-50)  about  three  or  four  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  fruit  ripens. 

The  third  application  is  open  to  the 
objection  that  it  often  stains  the  fruit 
quite  severely  and  this  stain  is  not  al¬ 
ways  washed  off  before  picking  time.  For 
this  reason,  and  also  because  it  is  cheaper 
and  handier,  we  have  been  substituting 


a  clear  lime-sulphur  solution  at  a  strength 
of  about  1.003  instead  of  the  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  for  the  third  spray.  This 
strength  is  obtainable  from  the  best  of 
the  commercial  concentrates  with  a  dilu¬ 
tion  of  about  one  to  100.  It  has  given 
no  important  injury  under  our  condi¬ 
tions,  and  it  seems  to  be  about  equal  to 
the  self-boiled  in  efficiency.  Whether  it 
will  be  safe  and  efficient  under  all  con¬ 
ditions  or  on  all  varieties,  however,  we 
do  not  attempt  to  say. 

.  J.  V.  STEWART. 

Pennsylvania  Station. 


NOTES  ON  STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 

Intensive  Berry  Culture. 

We  are  busy  harvesting  a  two-thirds 
crop  of  strawberries,  about  8,000  quarts 
on  two  acres ;  but  prices  are  good.  The 
first  3.000  quarts  sold  for  from  16  to  20 
cents  per  quart ;  now  selling  from  11  to 
12*4  cents.  I  shall  not  complain,  as  I 
raised  1.000  bushels  of  onions  last  sea¬ 
son  between  the  rows  of  strawberries, 
which  were  set  last  Spring.  I  also  sold 
100,000  strawberry  plants  this  Spring 
at  $4  per  1.000.  I  shall  finish  picking 
strawberries  by  the  middle  of  first  week 
in  July,  shall  plow  and  plant  shell  and 
butter  beans.  I  am  practically  sure  of 
a  crop  of  butter  beans,  but  the  shell 
beans  possibly  may  be  cut  by  a  frost.  I 
shall  take  my  chances,  as  very  late  beans 
generally  sell  for  a  good  price,  and  land 
is  quite  high  and  escapes  most  of  the 
early  frosts.  You  see  we  have  to  work 
the  land  for  all  it  is  worth.  I  shall  sow 
clover  seed  about  the  first  of  September 
at  the  last  cultivating  of  the  beans  to 
plow  under  next  Spring.  B.  KING. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 


A  New  Seedling. 

The  plant  pictured  on  the  first  page 
was  brought  here  by  Emil  Grafe,  of 
Staten  Island.  The  picture  is  about  half 
the  size  of  the  original  plant  and  shows 
the  heavy  setting  of  fruit.  The  flavor 
is  fair.  The  berries  are  of  good  size 
and  the  plant  strong  and  hardy.  Mr. 
Grafe  sends  us  the  following  statement 
of  the  variety : 

“This  past  strawberry  season  has  been 
oue  of  the  most  peculiar  I  ever  witnessed. 
Two  heavy  frosts  in  blossom  time  killed 
off  the  first  blossoms,  and  they  always 
develop  the  largest  berries.  Then  came 
the  heat  and  drought,  which  cut  the  size 
of  the  berries  considerably  ;  some  plants 
dried  up  completely.  In  my  section  of 
Staten  Island  the  large  flowering  varie¬ 
ties  like  Chipman  and  all  kinds  with  a 
strong  upright  blossom  stem  suffered 
most  severely  from  the  frost.  The  Gol¬ 
den  Gate  stood  frost  well,  as  it  blooms  a 
long  time  on  short  stems,  and  the  blos¬ 
soms  are  well  protected  by  the  large 
leaves.  These  leaves  also  protect  the 
berries  from  the  hot  sun,  but  in  a  rainy 
season  they  rot  badly.  Several  years  ago 
I  set  out  200  seedlings  of  the  Glen  Mary 
pollenized  by  Senator  Dunlap.  Only  one 
of  them  was  superior  in  plant  and  fruit 
to  the  parents.  This  makes  a  stronger 
plant  than  Glen  Mary  and  bears  more 
fruit  than  the  best  Dunlap. 

“The  berries  are  about  as  large  as  Glen 
Mary  with  no  hard  tips,  ripening  all 
over,  and  are  as  shiny  and  attractive  as 
a  well-developed  Dunlap.  It  stood  the 
rainy  season  of  1011  when  I  had  only  a 
few  plants  of  them ;  the  berries  lay  in 
water  and  ripened  up  well  when  it  dried 
up.  This  year  I  fruited  it  next  to  the 
Manhattan  which  were  nearly  all  killed 
by  frost.  The  seedling  was  badly  killed, 
too,  but  the  plants  brought  out  so  many 
new  blossom  stems  that  I  picked  a  heavy 
crops  of  berries.  They  are  of  course 
showing  the  effects  of  the  severe  dry 
weather,  and  are  not  in  size  this  year 
what  they  should  be.  The  picture.  Fig. 
208,  will  give  an  illustration  of  the  bear¬ 
ing  quality.  It  is  not  an  extra  large 
berry,  but  stands  frost  in  blooming  time, 
wet  and  dry  weather  in  bearing  time 
better  than  all  other  varieties  on  my 
place;  color  is  rich  dark  red  when  fully 
ripe  and  high  quality.  I  picked  berries 
for  1*4  weeks  before  photograph  was 
taken,  and  on  June  30th  we  are  still 
picking  in  the  same  patch  where  this 
plant  stood.” 

“Rastus,  does  ’yo  nex’  do’  neighbah 
keep  chickens?”  “Wer — er — huh.  huh  ! 
He  keeps  ez  many  ez  he  kin.  Yas,  sail !” 
— Credit  Lost. 


Set  Out  Lovett’s  Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants 
In  July  or  August  and  Have  a  Crop  of  De¬ 
licious,  Big,  Juicy  Berries  Next  June 

I  am  recognized  throughout  the  country  as  a  strawberry  plant  grower.  For  35  years  and 
more  I  have  specialized  in  strawberries,  and  know  my  plants  almost  ns  intimately  as  you  do 
your  children. 

Some  of  the  most  widely  known  and  most  successful  varieties  were  introduced  by  me — for 
instance,  the  Gandy,  Morning  Star,  Silver  Coin,  etc. 

Readers  of  Rural  New-Yorker  want  berries  quickly.  None  of  you  want  to  wait  two  springs 
for  a  crop  as  you  positively  must  if  you  set  out  anything  but  pot-grown  plants. 

This  year  1  have  a  magnificent  lot  of  plants  of  the  wonderful  Van  Fleet  hybrids,  varieties 
that  I  have  been  testing  during  the  last  five  years,  and  I  can  conscientiously  say  I  have  never 
grown  a  strawberry  that  I  can  recommend  more  highly,  as  best  in  every  way.  1  have  named 
them  Edmund  Wilson. 

EARLY  JERSEY  GIANT  LATE  JERSEY  GIANT 

They  are  strong,  healthy  growers,  and  immense  yielders  of  brilliant  red  berries  of 
enormous  size  with  the  exquisite  liavor  of  the  wild  strawberry. 

WRITE  FOR  MY  STRAWBERRY  BOOKLET,  I  will  gladly  mail  a  copy  to  you  free.  It 
tells  all  about  the  Van  Fleet  Hybrids,  and  gives  full  descriptious  of  many  other  choice  varieties 

with  prices,  and 
full  cultural  direc¬ 
tions. 

NOW  IS  THE 
TIME  TO  ORDER. 

It  takes  time  to 
properly  prepare 
the  bed  for  plants. 
I’ll  tell  yon  how  to 
do  it  for  largest 
yield  of  biggest 
and  juieest  berries. 
Write  now  while 
you  think  of  it. 

J.  T.  LOVETT, 

MONMOUTH  NURSERY 
BOX  16!, 

LITTLE  SILVER,  N,  J. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

The  great  soil  improver  and  valuable  for  early 
green  food,  grazing  and  hay  crop-  Special 
circular  free,  also  sample  and  price  of  seed 
sent  on  request. 

Alfalfa 

High-grade  American  grown  seed.  Write  for 
sample  and  price  of  seed,  also  a  copy  of  our 
Alfalfa  Leaflet,  free.  If  in  need  of  Farm  Seeds 
of  any  kind,  please  write  to  us  for  prices. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

- PHILADELPHIA,  PA. - 


Finest  seed  vrhent,  nil  cleaned,  graded 
and  test<*d.  Grown  in  the  heart  of  the 
most  prolific  wheat  soi  I  in  the  world  — 
the  fertile  valleys  of  Lancaster  county. 
Graded  Seeds  Mean  Bigger  Crops 
You  can  easily  grow  30  to  40  bushels 
per  acre.  Many  varieties,  smooth  and 
bearded — and  all  big,  heavy  yielders. 
They  possess  wonderful  vitality. 

Valuable  Wheat  Catalog — Free.  I  sell 
direct  from  farm  to  you.  No  middle¬ 
man's  profits.  Money  back  and  all 
charges  paid  if  not  satisfied. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Box  30. Landieville, 


Pahhao'Q  Plante — Danish  Railhead  ami  Shurehead 
uuUUu^o  lid  II  lo  and  FI  at- Dutch.  SI.  00  per  1,000. 

W.  S.  FORI)  &  SON,  -  Hartly,  Delaware 


Dio  nic —Beets,  Lettuce,  Kohl- rabi, 
UdUUdge  ridliis  perlOOO.  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potatoes.  $1.50  perlOOO.  Cauliflower.  Peppers,  $2  per 
1000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa- 


Standard  Apple  Barrels 

Car  lots  or  less.  ROUT.  GILLIES,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Alfalfa  Soil 

for  inoculation.  Send  for  circular. 

E.  T.  GTLT,,  Haddon  Farms,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  August  planting. 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

HARRY  T,.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  V. 


For  Two  Strictly  New  Yearly  Subscriptions 
or  Twenty  10- Week  Trial  Subscriptions 


Cold-Handled 
Nickel  Plated 
Copper  Tea- 
Pot 


Eight  cup,  cold-handled  teapot; 
strongly  made ;  made  entirely  of  extra 
refined  Lake  Copper ;  nickel  plated.  This 
pot  is  plated  on  the  inside  with  the  high¬ 
est  grade  interior  plating.  The  handle  is 
made  of  Ebony;  securely  fastened  to  the 
pot  by  copper  rivets.  The  handle  is  so 
constructed  that  there  is  very  little  dan¬ 
ger  of  it  being  destroyed  by  excessive 
heat  and  it  will  not  become  overheated 
and  burn  the  hands;  neat  design  and 
durable  in  every  way. 


For  Two  Strictly  New  Yearly  Subscriptions 

Trial  Subscriptions 


This  Nickel 


Plated  Copper 
Coffee-Pot 


Eight  cup,  cold-liandled  coffee-pot ; 
strongly  made ;  made  entirely  of  extra 
refined  Lake  Copper;  nickel  plated.  This 
pot  is  plated  on  the  inside  with  the  high¬ 
est  grade  interior  plating.  The  handle 
is  made  of  Ebony :  securely  fastened  to 
the  pot  by  copper  rivets.  The  handle  is 
so  constructed  that  there  is  very  little 
danger  of  it  being  destroyed  by  excessive 
beat;  and  it  will  not  become  overheated 
and  burn  the  hands;  neat  design  and 
durable  in  every  way. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Hubbard’s  BasE  Fertilizers 

For  Summer  Crops,  Grain 
and  Fall  Seeding 


^utilize** 


We  prepare  special  fertilizers  for  particular  soils  and  special 
crops.  Let  us  tell  you  how  we  have  helped  many  a  farmer  raise 


IGGE 

ETTE 


R  CROPS 


You  reap  a  bigger  crop  and  still  the  land  is  richer  than  before. 
T3t ’gin  now  and  use  Hubbard' s  Bone  Base  Fertilizers.  It  costs  you 
less  in  the  end,  and  makes  healthier  and  more  productive  soil. 

You  can  read  it  in  our  1913  Almanac  or  in  our  Booklets  on 
Soil,  and  on  Grass  Crops.  They  contain  much  practical  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  farmer  and  the  gardener. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Address  Dept.  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS,  PORTLAND.  CONN. 


1913. 
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June  17.  Wheat  crop  is  good,  will  be 
ready  to  cut  in  a  week  ;  oats  very  poor ; 
corn,  a  good  stand  but  small ;  clover,  good 
crop,  but  other  meadows  short. 

Brown  Co.,  O.  r.  f.  s. 

Cattle,  live,  7  to  8 ;  hogs,  7  to  8% ; 
butter,  25 ;  eggs,  20 ;  potatoes.  50  to  00 ; 
cheese,  17  to  20;  strawberries,  15  cents  a 
quart.  c.  E.  o. 

Beach  City,  O. 

June  13.  Corn  is  very  uneven,  some 
breaking  being  done  at  this  late  date, 
while  others  are  cultivating  second  time. 
We  had  a  splendid  stand  upon  our  own 
farm  but  cold  weather  has  held  the 
crop  in  general  back  very  much.  Mixed 
hay  where  fertilized  looks  promising ; 
many,  however,  short.  Apple  and  plum 
crop  an  entire  failure.  c.  r.  w. 

Hancock  Co.,  O. 

June  23.  Corn  springing  up  rapidly, 
warm  weather  cause.  A  few  farmers 
are  beginning  to  make  hay.  Wheat  and 
hay  crop  will  be  medium.  Not  much 
fruit,  though  the  berry  crop  seems  fairly 
abundant.  Following  are  the  prices  re¬ 
ceived  for  produce :  Butter,  20-21 ;  eggs, 
IT ;  potatoes,  40 ;  chickens,  14 ;  wheat, 
96 ;  corn,  60 ;  oats,  35 ;  wool,  20. 

Holmes  Co.,  O.  L.  c.  C. 

It  is  hot  and  dry  here.  Wheat  about 
normal  acreage  and  nearly  ripe,  but 
yield  is  lessened  by  the  dry  hot  weather. 
Oats  about  same  acreage  as  last  year,  but 
if  the  present  drought  continues  the 
yield  will  be  small.  Clover  hay  is  being 
out.  and  the  yield  is  fair,  but  Timothy 
is  being  injured  by  the  drought.  Corn 
is  looking  good  and  growing.  It  is  well 
worked  and  clean  and  we  keep  stirring 
up  the  dust  mulch  and  hoping  for  rain. 
Highland  Co.,  O.  w.  E.  D. 

June  20.  Strawberries,  short  crop; 
apples,  light ;  some  peaches ;  good  crop 
of  pears  and  plums.  Grapes  setting 
about  75  per  cent,  of  last  year’s  crop. 
Nice  rains  after  three  weeks  of  dry  and 
windy  weather.  Wheat,  rye  and  oats 
good,  but  hay  short — about  50  per  cent, 
of  crop.  Corn  growing  fine.  Blackberries 
and  raspberries,  fair  crop  near  Lake 
Erie;  badly  froze  above  the  North  Ridge 
and  south.  A  lot  of  spraying  being 
done.  G.  s.  wT. 

Cuyahoga  Co.,  O. 

Cattle  are  very  scarce ;  stock  cattle.  6 ; 
fat,  7  to  8 ;  cows,  $50  to  $75 ;  sheep 
low,  $4.50:  hogs,  $  cents,  few  for  sale. 
Small  fruit  and  gardening,  very  little 
doing.  Strawberries  badly  frosted,  one- 
half  crop  or  less,  $2  per  bushel,  mostly 
in  gardens.  _  The  dry  weather  of  past 
two  weeks  is  making  short  meadows. 
Hay,  old,  $12  per  ton;  wheat,  $1.05; 
corn,  75;  oats,  40  to  50.  Butter,  about 
20  in  country  ;  cream  at  creamery,  2S  to 
30  for  butter  fat;  eggs,  16.  k.'g.  h. 

Belmont,  O. 

Wheat  will  be  good  quality  and  stands 
up  well  but  is  a  little  thin.  Most  of  it 
is  seeded  in  the  corn  ground.  Hay  is 
ike  heaviest  and  brightest  we  have  had 
in  years  and  is  the  principal  crop  here, 
as  the  market  is  handy.  It  is  fed  by  the 
teamsters  that  work  on  the  public  works 
near  Cincinnati.  Potatoes  look  well  but 
the  best  potato  land  was  along  the 
Miami  River  and  is  gone.  Frost  took 
pears,  cherries,  grapes  and  apples,  except 
on  the  high  ridges  where  the  wind  blew 
all  night.  Peaches  good.  i.  a.  p. 

Hamilton  Co.,  O. 

In  some  favored  locations  the  apple 
crop  may  reach  50  per  cent.,  but  as  a 
whole  I  am  sure  we  shall  have  no  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  a  normal  crop. 

1  caches  almost  a  total  failure.  Pastures 
have  been  tine  up  to  the  last  two  weeks. 
Since  that  time  the  dry  weather  has 
seriously  damaged  them.  The  hay  crop 
has  also  been  cut  short.  Corn  has  done 
■\vel  ,  though  the  late  planting  has  not 
made  much  growth.  Fine  rains  the  last 
two  days  will  help  hay.  Wheat  as  a 
whole  looks  well,  though  it  will  not 
make  what  was  anticipated.  ax.  L.  r. 
Frankfort,  O. 

18.  Ci'ops  of  all  kinds  doing 
well  since  warm  weather  began.  Corn 
gfaller  than  usual  for  time  of  year. 
'Veil  cultivated  and  clean  and  prospect 
improving.  Wheat  heading  out  nicely*, 
'hits  short  on  account  dry  weather,  and 
m  many  places  very  weedy.  Pastures 
excellent;  meadows  rather  light:  some 
beginning  to  cut  clover.  Alfalfa  splendid. 

barns  in  fine  shape.  Yields 
or  Altalta  from  1%  to  two  tons  per  acre, 
mst  cutting.  Fruit  prospects  very  poor 
except  late  berries.  Prices  for  farm  pro- 
«uets  at  local  markets  about  as  follows: 

live%i5/5  Per*  bushel,:  wheat,  $1;  hogs, 
g i  wool.  18  cents  ;  horses, 
i\  t0o'o“  -  not  many  changing  hands; 

b  A f,r’  at  ;  eggs,  18.  J.  B. 

Allen  Co.,  O. 

June  16.  I  have  150  acres,  about  four 
'Cres  of  oats,  about  as  good  as  last 
.  ar  Rye  is  from  six  to  seven  feet  tall, 
nue  large  heads,  which  will  be  a  good 
op  this  year.  It  will  be  the  best  wheat 
crop  we  had  for  eight  or  10 
lS",  1  be  ground  which  is  in  rve  was 
i  im  down  very  bad,  so  I  let  the'  clover 
^‘t  in  blossom  last  year  and  then  plowed 
i-  ,n<  -7  *°r  the  rye.  I  let  the  ground 
,untl1  seeding  time,  then  disked  it  well 
Oo„if''Vt‘l,tho  rye  the  first  part  of 
'  H'.r  with  a  disk  drill.  I  have  about 
t-  t  acres  of  corn,  looking  very  good, 
have  about  o0  acres  Alfalfa,  20  acres 


Timothy,  10  acres  Red  clover;  truck 
about  10  acres,  and  have  45  acres  of 
pasture.  o.  T. 

Portage  Co.,  O. 

No  fruit  nor  berries,  all  killed  with 
the  hardest  frost  we  ever  had  here  in 
June;  mercury  stood  one  morning  at  21 
degrees.  c.  E.  H. 

Brookland,  Pa. 

June  17.  Acreage  of  wheat  and  oats 
about  ns  last  year.  Wheat  looks  much 
better  this  year.  Oats  are  looking  well. 
Trices  are :  Oats,  35  to  36  cents ;  in  1912 
they  wore  close  to  GO  cents.  Wheat, 
$1.05;  one  year  ago,  $1.1214.  Hay  has 
a  poor  showing  at  present;  is  very  light 
as  a  general  thing.  The  early  planted 
corn  got  a  set-back  by  the  frost. 

Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.  c.  o.  h. 

June  21.  Wheat,  oats  and  corn  are  50 
per  cent,  better  than  one  year  ago.  Ilay 
crop  will  be  very  light,  owing  to  lack  of 
rain.  This  is  the  southeast  corner  town¬ 
ship  of  Gratiot  C’o.,  and  being  located 
in  the  sugar  beet  section,  considerable 
attention  is  paid  to  its  cultivation,  which 
lessens  the  acreage  of  wheat;  as  oats 
follow,  beets  and  grass  seed  is  sown 
with  oats.  c.  H.  R. 

Gratiot  Co.,  Mich. 

June  18.  Weather  terribly  hot.  dry 
last  few  days.  Late  frost  hurt  the  hay 
crop  in  Southern  Grand  Traverse  Co. 
Late  strawberries,  one-half  crop ;  late 
cherries,  about  two-thirds  crop ;  apples, 
fairly  well  loaded  for  Winter  varieties. 
This  part  of  Grand  Traverse,  south¬ 
eastern  and  southwestern  part  of  Mex- 
ford  Co.,  is  a  great  potato  section.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  planting  at  the  present  time. 


Potatoes,  15  cents  a  bushel :  hay,  $12 ; 
hogs,  live,  7  cents ;  dressed,  9 y2  ;  cattle, 
6  cents,  live ;  veal  6  cents :  live  chickens, 
10;  milch  cows,  from  $50  to  $60.  Wool  is 
only  18  cents  a  pound.  Eggs,  18;  cream 
about  one  cent  lower  than  Elgin  prices. 

Buckley,  Mich.  j.  h.  m. 

The  apple  condition  in  this  section  is 
not  as  good  as  bloom  indicated ;  about 
same  amount  of  barrels  with  more  Green¬ 
ings  and  less  Baldwins  than  last  year. 
Peaches  considerably  lighter  than  *  last 
year.  f.  g.  b. 


Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


tie,  4  to  5  cents.  a.  s.  g. 

Andersonville,  Ya. 

June  21.  Milk  is  the  money  crop  here. 
Contract  price  ranging  from  $1  to  $1.20 
per  hundred,  but  a  premium  is  looked 
for  over  contract  price.  A  raise  of  10 
cents  per  can  has  been  granted  shippers 
at  Ararat,  the  price  being  $1  per  can 
now.  Production  is  falling  off  some. 
Eggs  are  22.  Grass  looks  like  a  light 
crop  at  this  date.  Frost  did  some 
damage  here  to  fruit  and  potatoes. 

Thompson,  Pa.  j.  m.  b. 

Crops  in  this  section  are  backward  and 
not  as  good  as  last  year,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  rye.  which  is  as  good  or  a 
little  better  than  last  year.  We  had 
heavy  frosts  on  May  11-12  that  cut  down 
the  potato  vines,  only  missing  a  few 
patches  that  were  in  protected  locations. 
They  have  come  up  again  but  are  small 
and  uneven.  The  hay  crop  is  being  cut 
and  is  not  more  than  half  as  good  as 
last  year.  Clover  is  coming  out  in  head 


when  from  four  to  six  inches  high  and 
Timothy  is  not  much  better,  excepting 
on  low  land.  Corn  is  short  and  back¬ 
ward,  owing  to  such  cool  weather  during 
May  and  the  forepart  of  June,  but  has 
a  good  color  now  and  is  growing  fast. 
This  is  a  grain  and  dairy  section,  verv 
little  fruit  or  vegetables  raised,  with  the 
exception  of  potatoes.  a.  j.  w. 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

There  were  no  _  strawberries  sold  here 
last  week  or  this  of  any  importance. 
Calves,  live  weight.  $9  a  hundred.  White 
potatoes,  old,  obtained  by  the  farmer,  $1 
a  barrel.  Sweet,  old.  $1.75  a  hamper. 
Asparagus,  culls,  $1.25:  prime.  $1.75; 
fancy,  $2.25  a  dozen.  Tomatoes,  $3  to 
$•>;(>()  a  crate.  There  were  19  crates 
shipped  from  Swedesboro  market  June 
20;  81  crates  shipped  June  21.  These 
are  prices  paid  by  buyers  here.  Harry 
Stewart  shipped  26  of  the  SI  crates  Sat¬ 
urday,  June  20.  h.  j.  m. 

Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

Owing  to  the  frost  both  early  and  late 
the  small  fruits  are  not  very  plentiful. 
In  most  sections  hops  are  looking  fine 
in  spite  of  the  numerous  frosts,  which 
at  first  were  thought  to  have  done  much 
damage  to  the  hop  crop.  Once  in  a  while 
a  yard  shows  some  signs  of  the  blue  or 
white  mold.  Because  of  the  drought 
corn  and  other  vegetables  do  not  look 
very  promising,  and  hay  will  be  a  very 
light  crop,  in  most  places  not  over  a 
third  of  a  crop,  unless  the  rain  of  the 
last  two  days  has  come  in  time  to  start 
it  growing.  The  markets  are  not  very 
active ;  most  of  the  farmers  carry  their 
milk  to  the  creameries  while  a  few  ship 
it  direct  to  the  city.  w.  e 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


No-Rim- Cut  Tires 

10%  Over- Capacity 


The  Chief  Tire  Problem 


How  to  end  rim-cutting,  for 
years  and  years,  has  been  the 
chief  problem  of  Tiredom. 

Many  devices  have  been  tried 
and  abandoned.  They  devel¬ 
oped  faults.  The  tires  fell  down. 
Thousands  came  back  for 
placement. 


re- 


Every  great  tire  maker,  again 
and  again,  has  tried  to  make 
tires  that  can’t  rim-cut. 

We  solved  this  problem  in  a 
faultless  tire,  and  by  means  that 
we  control.  That  is  the  reason 
why  Goodyears  now  outsell 
every  other  tire. 


The  Ruin  of 
Rim-Cutting 

Motor  car  owners  have  lost  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  through  having 
tires  cut  by  rims. 

The  trouble  occurs  when  tires 
are  run  wholly  or  partly  deflated. 
And  the  ruin  can’t  be  satisfactorily 
repaired. 

Myriads  of  punctured  tires  have 
been  wrecked  in  a  moment— be¬ 
fore  the  driver  knew  of  the  punc¬ 
ture. 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  make  this  ruin 
impossible.  They  have  been  used 
for  years, on  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  cars.  And  not  one  has  ever 
rim-cut. 

Over- 
Capacity 

Another  fact  is  that 
No-Rim-Cut  tires  ex¬ 
ceed  clincher  tires  ten 
per  cent  in  capacity. 

That  is,  in  air  ca¬ 
pacity.  It  is  air  that 
carries  the  load.  This 


extra  capacity,  on  the  average,  adds 
25  per  cent  to  the  mileage. 

So  these  tires  embody  two  enor¬ 
mous  economies.  They  save  rim¬ 
cutting  and  save  over-loading. 

The  Secret 
Bands  of  Wire 

These  tires  are  made  possible  by 
six  flat  bands  of  126  braided  wires. 
They  are  vulcanized  into  the  tire 
base. 

Thus  we  get  an  unstretchable 
tire  base,  and  we  don’t  hook  the 
tire  to  the  rim. 

One  glance  at  these  tires  in  any 
Goodyear  shop  will  show  why 
these  tires  can’t  rim-cut. 


GoodJUar 


We  control  these  bands  by  se¬ 
crecy.  They  are  made  under  lock 
and  key. 

And,  so  far  as  we  know,  there 
is  no  other  way  to  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  tire  of  this  type.  Nearly 
every  maker  has  tried  it. 

No  Extra  Price 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  used  to  cost 
one-fifth  more  than  clinchers. 
With  our  multiplied  output  the 
price  has  come  down.  Now  no 
standard  tire  of  any  type  costs  less 
than  No-Rim-Cut  tires. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
try  an  experiment.  No  reason  for 
tires  that  rim-cut,  or  for  tires  of 
less  capacity. 

Y ou  can  get  at  the 
same  price  the  tire 
which  is  now  the  most 
popular  tire  in  the 
world. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Write  for  the  Good¬ 
year  Tire  Book — 14th- 
year  edition.  It  tells 
all  known  ways  to 
economize  on  tires. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

*  * *  e  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  an*!  Repair  Outfits 

UICU*  /  Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.— Canadian  Factory,  BowmanviHe,  Ont. 
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INDIANA  FARM  NOTES. 

Ill  this  section  the  season  was  not  very 
favorable  to  growing  crops  up  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June.  The  past  few  weeks,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  had  ideal  growing  weather, 
and  crops  of  all  kinds  are  doing  well. 
The  thermal  conditions  are  up  in  the 
nineties  and  on  several  occasions  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  reached  the  hundred 
mark.  Corn  was  somewhat  checked  by 
the  cool  weather  and  frosts  on  the  9th 
and  10th  of  June,  and  is  looking  rather 
uneven,  as  it  was  more  severely  frozen  in 
low  places  than  on  high  ground.  It  is 
making  rapid  progress  now,  as  our  farm¬ 
ers  understand  the  value  of  correct  as 
well  as  diligent  cultivation  while  it  is 
yet  small.  Some  is  about  knee-high  at 
the  present.  Alfalfa  growers  made  their 
first  cutting  about  the  20th,  and  making 
the  clover  hay  is  in  progress  at  the 
present.  The  crop  is  quite  heavy  as  will 
also  be  the  Timothy.  Hay  caps  have 
not  yet  come  into  use  here.  Wheat  har¬ 
vest  will  begin  about  the  5th  of  July,  and 
will  be  a  heavy  crop — the  heaviest  in 
years — and  farmers  are  very  much  en¬ 
thused  over  it.  Oats  are  in  head  and 
promise  a  heavy  crop,  although  it  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  a  little  short  in  the  straw  in 
some  places.  Early  potatoes  with  hardly 
an  exception  are  in  an  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  and  are  beginning  to  mature.  Late 
potatoes  are  just  coming  out  of  the 
ground.  While  the  orchards  have  been 
heavily  loaded  with  all  kinds  of  fruit,  the 
apples'  are  dropping  off  some,  yet  no 
doubt  enough  will  remain  on  the  trees 
to  make  a  good  crop.  The  strawberry 
harvest  is  over  and  the  crop  was  light. 
Bush  fruits  such  as  raspberries,  black¬ 
berries  and  huckleberries  will  be  quite 
plentiful  and  are  just  beginning  to  ma¬ 
ture.  Wool  growers  are  at  sea  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  tariff  agitation  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  not  knowing  whether  it  would  be 
best  to  continue  in  keeping  sheep  or  dis¬ 
pose  of  them,  if  wool  is  put  on  the  free 
list.  Anolier  problem  troubling  some  of 
our  farmers  here  is  that  of  getting  farm 
help.  While  help  by  the  year  can  usu¬ 
ally  be  obtained  without  very  much 
trouble,  extra  help  during  a  busy  time, 
as  during  haying  and  harvest,  is  very 
hard  to  find.  Still  more  difficult  is  the 
task  of  getting  good  help  in  the  house. 
The  demand  for  servants  capable  and 
willing  to  do  general  housework  is  much 
greater  than  the  supply,  and  I  know  of 
several  places  where  the  farmer  himself 
will  no  doubt  have  to  take  the  place  of 
a  domestic,  or  at  least  try  to  till  her 
place,  during  the  busy  season  this  year. 
I  quote  some  of  the  prices  of  produce : 
wheat,  96 ;  corn.  52 ;  oats,  36 ;  rye.  55 ; 
potatoes,  old,  30 ;  new,  $1.50 ;  clover 
hay,  old,  $9.50 ;  new,  $7.50 ;  dressed 
chicken,  17 ;  live,  12 ;  dressed  veal,  13 ; 
dressed  beef,  12;  dressed  pork,  12;  eggs, 
18;  butter,  20;  milk  at  condensery,  $1.40 
per  100.  d.  L- 

Elkhart  County,  Ind. 


WAYNE  COUNTY  FRUIT  NOTES. 

Now  that  the  “June  drop”  has  spent 
its  force  in  the  apple  orchards  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  best  time  to  thin  the  fruit  in 
preparation  for  the  permanent  growth 
arises.  In  many  orchards  this  year,  es¬ 
pecially  among  the  Spy,  Ben  Davis  and 
Baldwin,  the  thinning  process  will  be 
largely  an  unnecessary  procedure,  but  in 
other  orchards  of  substantial  production, 
as  the  Bellflower,  Wealthy  and  Greening, 
the  best  time  to  care  for  the  trees  where 
they  need  any  thinning  of  the  fruit  is  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  “June  drop”  ceases. 
In  providing  for  the  permanent  growth 
at  this  time,  the  vitality  of  the  tree  is 
conserved  for  the  developed  fruit  and  no 
expenditure  is  made  for  diminutive  fruit, 
to  make  a  drain  on  the  vitality  of  the 
succeeding  season’s  crop  later  on.  The 
“June  drop”  this  year  has  been  far-reach¬ 
ing,  and  many  have  attributed  part  of 
the  effect  to  the  unusual  run  of  cold 
weather  in  the  early  season.  The  Ben 
Davis  orchards  this  season  will  quite 
generally  disappoint  their  owners.  Judge 
T.  W.  Collins,  of  Lyons,  who  owns  an 
orchard  in  this  section,  x-eports  that  his 
crop  is  most  seriously  impaired.  The 
Ben  Davis  variety  began  to  fertilize  at 
just  the  right  tixne  to  get  the  effect  of 
the  cold  stretch  in  early  June.  The 
judge  holds  that  the  apple  tree  is  better 
able  to  stand  cold  weather  after  fertiliza¬ 
tion  than  during  the  process.  The  apples 
that  opened  early  this  year  had  all  the 
advantages  of  warm  weather.  Reports 
from  Edward  Catchpole  and  other  grow¬ 
ers  from  his  vicinity  indicate  a  great 
falling  off  of  the  Ben  Davis  after  a  fine 
showing  at  first.  In  the  case  of  Bald¬ 
wins  they  did  not  blossom  out  well,  as  a 
general  fact,  but  where  they  did  blossom 
the  prospects  are  good  for  a  fair  crop. 

The  last  car  of  green  apples  from  the 
Wayne  Cold  Storage  at  East  Williamson 
was  released  the  last  week  in  June.  The 
fruit  was  in  excellent  shape  when  re¬ 
leased.  The  plant  is  now  running  with 
holdings  of  evaporated  apples,  of  which 
more  were  placed  in  storage  last  season 
than  since  the  plant  lias  been  in  busi¬ 
ness.  The  factories  at  East  Williamson 
are  busy  preparing  for  the  fruit  season. 
Over  100,000  peach  baskets  and  a  larger 
quantity  of  bushel  crates  have  been 
turned  out  already  by  the  local  factories. 
One  of  the  chief  problems  confronting  all 
growers  in  the  fruit  belt  is  developing  in 
the  matter  of  transit  facilities.  William¬ 
son  is  just  now  striving  to  obtain  addi¬ 
tional  rail  connections  southward  to 


connect  with  New  York,  Philadelphia. 
Baltimore,  and  other  centers  of  popula¬ 
tion.  The  problem  has  reached  that 
point  where  the  discerning  ones  can  see 
that  a  gi'eater  production  of  fruit  and 
produce  must  cease  or  better  shipping 
facilities  be  obtained.  With  about  500 
acres  of  peaches  in  bearing  in  William¬ 
son  a  car  famine  is  experienced  each 
Fall.  There  are  over  2,000  acres  sot  out 
to  peaches  in  this  town.  The  dilemma  is 
easily  disclosed  when  it  is  seen  that  un¬ 
der  present  conditions  great  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  moving  the  crop  in  sea¬ 
son  on  a  basis  of  500  bearing  acres. 
With  the  yield  averaging  one  car  per 
acre  it  will  require  eventually,  and  that 
in  not  too  distant  time,  over  2.000  cars 
to  care  for  the  peach  production  of  Wil¬ 
liamson  alone.  And  in  addition  are  her 
enormous  and  ever-increasing  yields  of 
apples  with  other  fruits  and  produce.  In 
Sod  us  and  other  lake  towns  the  same 
conditions  prevail.  Every  year  a  vast 
increase  to  the  bulk  production  of  all 
kinds  of  vegetable  and  fruit  industry  is 
offered  and  the  percentage  consumed  lo- 
cally^s  infinitesimal  to  that  moved  on  to 
the  centers  of  population.  A.  n.  p. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 


Baldwins  are  very  scarce,  perhaps  one- 
quarter  crop.  Gi'eenings  and  other  early 
varieties  average  yield.  Peaches  on  old 
trees  short  crop ;  on  young  trees  full. 
Pears  full  and  many  are  thinning  or  in¬ 
tend  doing  so.  Cherries  a  fall  yield  as 
far  as  we  can  see.  I  am  sending  a  clip¬ 
ping  from  Union  and  Adv.  which  speaks 
for  itself.  In  my  orchard  the  worm 
seems  to  have  left  or  is  not  doing  so 
much  damage. 

“Expert  assistance  has  been  asked  of 
the  Cornell  Agricultural  College  and  an 
appeal  will  probably  be  made  to  the 
State  Agricultural  Department  by  or- 
chardists  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county  for  some  means  for  staying  the 
ravages  of  the  leaf  roller,  a  small  worm 
which  is  stripping  foliage  from  both 
fruit  and  shade  trees.  According  to  Mr. 
Collamer.  spraying  seems  to  have  little 
or  no  effect  upon  the  pest,  which  has 
already  caused  thousands  of  dollars  of 
damage  and  seems  bent  upon  the  com¬ 
plete  destruction  of  some  of  the  finest 
orchards  in  the  apple  belt.  The  presence 
of  the  leaf  roller  is  denoted  by  weblike 
nests  woven  all  over  the  trees  attacked 
and  working  from  inside  these  nests  the 
worms  speedily  denude  a  tree  of  all 
foliage.”  w.  R.  B. 

Kendall,  N.  Y. 

June  29.  Owing  to  the  hard  freezes 
we  have  had  this  Spring  our  crops  are 
not  looking  as  well  as  formerly  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Meadows  are  very  poor 
and  hay  left  over  from  last  year  is  being 
held.  Corn  is  coming  slowly,  this  being 
considered  to  be  a  poor  corn  crop  for 
this  time  of  the  year.  Potatoes  look 
very  good,  the  absence  of  potato  bugs  be¬ 
ing  noticeable,  with  the  acreage  much 
larger  than  last  year.  Cabbage  is  look¬ 
ing  nicely,  acreage  being  smaller  than 
last  year.  The  apple  tree  worms  proved 
to  be  very  troublesome  this  Spring,  many 
fine  orchards  being  almost  ruined.  Pear 
ti-ees  also  were  attacked  and  suffered. 
Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  pass 
a  law  making  it  compulsory  for  every 
one  owning  fruit  tx-ees  to  destroy  these 
pests?  The  acreage  for  buckwheat  will 
be  very  large,  this  being  one  of  the  crops 
that  can  be  raised  with  profit.  Alfalfa 
is  being  haxwested.  As  a  general  thing 
the  crop  does  not  do  well  in  our  county, 
this  not  being  a  limestone  country.  Good 
dairy  cows  are  in  demand  and  are  selling 
at  fabulous  prices.  With  milk  averaging 
at  the  present  time  $1  per  can  for  40 
quarts  just  when*  is  the  buyer  who  pays 
from  $80  to  $110  for  grades  going  to 
get  his  money  out  of  the  milk?  Our 
creameries  are  making  mostly  “hard 
skims”  in  cheese,  but  few  making  full 
creams  which  are  bringing  around  14 
cents.  Most  of  our  milk  is  being  shipped 
to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  mai-kets. 
The  dairymen  from  25  creameries  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  month  of  April  an  average 
of  $1.15  per  100  pounds  of  milk  with 
whey.  Eggs  are  bringing  22  cents  per 
dozen  and  from  now  out  will  go  higher. 
Poulti’y  raising  is  being  increased  through¬ 
out  our  county,  many  of  our  farmers 
claiming  to  receive  more  money  out.  of 
their  poultry  than  from  their  dairies. 
June  has  been  a  cold  month,  the  coldest 
June  in  several  yeax*s,  too  cool  by  far 
for  crops  to  do  well.  F.  E.  w. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  CROPS. 

The  State  Agricultural  Department 
has  issued  its  July  report  as  follows: 

Hay  and  forage,  oats  and  corn  indi¬ 
cate  a  crop  approximately  10  per  cent 
less  than  last  year,  with  chances  for 
much  improvement  in  corn. 

Wheat,  rye  and  potatoes,  average  crop 
with  normal  conditions. 

Beans  and  cabbage,  conditions  favor¬ 
able  for  normal  crop. 

Apples,  Fall  varieties  in  excess  of  last 
year ;  Winter  varieties  should  equal  last 
year  in  Hudson  Valley  and  indicate  25 
per  cent  decrease  in  Western  New  York. 

Pears,  plums  and  peaches,  promise  not 
to  equal  last  year’s  crop. 

Sour  cherries  will  equal  last  year,  but 
sweet  varieties  will  be  less. 

Grapes  outside  of  the  belt  are  reported 
light,  while  the  Western  New  York  belt 
promises  about  75  per  cent  of  last  year’s 
crop. 


BASE  YOUR  FERTILIZER  PURCHASES  ON  FACTS 

NOT  ON  THEORIES 

New  Theories  concerning  fertilization  range  all  the  way  from  the  idea  that  what 
is  needed  to  grow  crops  is  an  abundance  of  faith,  to  the  plan  for  using  pulverized 
stone  walls  because  stones  are  “natural.’’ 

E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 

1857  (THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  STANDARD  FOR  OVER  FIFTY-FIVE  YEARS)  1913 

are  real  plant  foods.  Their  composition  is  based  on  facts  that  have  been  established 
by  the  leading  agricultural  authorities  of  the  world  ;  including  Liebig,  Lawes  and 
Gilbert,  Stockbridge,  Voorhees,  and  Goessman.  Moreover,  the  experience  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  best  farmers  is  successfully  incorporated  in  the  E.  Frank  Coe  Brands. 

Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  orders  for  fertilizers  for  Fall  Seeding  to  Grass 
and  Grain.  Avoid  doubtful  theories  and  insure  your  profits  by  buying  E.  Frank 
Coe  Fertilizers,  the  brands  that  prove  their  value  in  the  field.  Facts  in  the  shape 
of  profits  will  be  the  result. 

(It  will  pay  you  to  read  our  special  booklets,  which  will  be  sent  free  on  request.) 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 


51  CHAMBERS  STREET  NEW  YORK 


King 


50  bushels  of  corn  per  gallon  of  gasoline!  Notan  uncommon  record  with 
the  Lauson  Frost  King  Engine — just  an  every  day  performance,  that’s  all. 
Think  of  it!  Only  one-quarter^f^F^^nLa^hTtshel  for  shelling  corn.  And 
the  Frost  King  is  just  as  saving\of~ftief  on  alKpther  farm  work  —  feed 
grinding,  pumping,  ensilage  cuttifigUS 

The  Lauson 

Gasoline [  and 

Perfect  Balance  -j—  Every  parjf  jiccucat' 

standsquiet  even  under  full  lorn’  ”  '  ' 

cranking.  Sumter  gear-driy^^f-oui 
coils  and  their  expense.  Tafeefcj 
power  because  of  special  features  in 

workmanship  and  best  of  materials  yisij&  ste&dyw-TttmingYffid  Jdng  life, 

_  Guaranteed  — We  absolutely  guarantee  Lauson 

ab'°  slmi  Port0'1"  FrosHCinp-  Enginesjutrfake  good  on  every  claim  we 

Me'.  Stationary1*  make  fortlTOTrratsoas  to  workmanship  and  material. 

Write  for  Free  Engine  Book  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer  who  will  be  glad  to  Rive 
you  a  demonstration  of  the  Frost  King  without 
obligation  on  your  parr,  — — = 

In  writing  us.  state  size  engine  needed. 

The  John  Lauson  Mfg.Co. 


d  fitted.  Engine 
magneto,  without 
iminsftes  batteries, 
delivers  more, 
tCjJUUdn.  /Highest  grade  of 
bning  and  Idng 


vrr. 


Let  My  Pumping 
Enjgiiiif (Di|iliCWork 


Yes,  sir.  Get  a  Galloway  Pumping 
Engine  Outfit.  Put  it  to  a  90-day  test  on 

your  farm,  Use  it  to  run  the  churn,  cream  sepa¬ 
rator,  washing  machine,  pump,  or  any  small  ma¬ 
chine  on  your  place.  Then,  if  you  don’t  say  it’s 
the  best  little  engine  you  ever  saw  in  your  life 
you  can  ship  it  back.  Ill  refund  your  money  and 
pay  the  freight  both  ways.  No  strings  to  this  otter — la  there  ? 
Then  on  top  ot  thi  wonderfully  liberal  offer  I’ll  save  you 
$25  to  $50  on  the  outfit.  Can  you  beat  it  ?  Never.  Write  me  today. 

Get  My  Special  Offer  and  Prices 

Do  it  today.  Only  $27.45  for  a  li.  p.  "  Boss 

of  the  Farm”  pumping  engine.  Yon  can’t  afford  to  wair 


lor  your  wlndmi  to  Mow  down,  or  a  calm,  hot 
day  when  you  have  to  do  all  the  pumping  tor 
lot  of  stock  l>y  hand.  lie  prepared.  Get  my  ape 
eial  pumping  engine  catalog.  Save  $25  to  $50  on  your  en 
gine  and  join  mvlistwt  over  30,000  Hatched  Oallnwa: 
engine  customers.  Write  me  today.  Don’t  put  it  off 
You’ll  need  an  eugine  in  the  next  few  weeks.  It’ll  na 
for  itself  the  first  month.  Got  my  special  1913 
offer.  Address  :  Wm.  GsHowiv.  Po>s 

William  Calloway 


SRUdea*  Agents  Wanted 

1  In  each  town  to  rideand  exhibit  sample  ltangef 
bicycles.  Write  for  our  latent  special  offer. 

Finest  Guaranteed  iff/I  407 
isi4  Models 

1  with  Coaster-Brakes.  Puncture-Proof  tires. 

1 1912  &  1913  Models  St  1 0 

all  or  best  makos....  *  10  S> 

tOO  Second  -  Hand  Wheela 

All  makes  and  models,  etc  4  <tO 
good  as  new .  f  tO  ipCI 

Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 

We  Ship  on  Approval  without  a 
cent  deposit,  pay  the.  freight,  and  allow 

IO  DAY'S  FREE  TRIAL . 

TIRES,  coastcr-brako  rear  wheels, 
lamps,  sundries,  parts  and  repairs  of  half  usual 
prices.  DO  NOT  BUY  until  you  get  our  cato. 
logues  and  offer.  Write  note. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Dopt.B-80  Chicago,  lilt 


Mr.  Farmer— Listen  to  me  , 

“Any  responsible  party  can 


buy  my  scales  to  be  paid  for  when  he  sees 
what  he  gets  and  knows  there  is  no  mis¬ 
representation”— How  docs  that  sound  1 
I  mean  it.  Since  1865  I  have  been  fight¬ 
ing  competition  of  all  kinds  single  handed 
and  alone  for  the  benefit  of  the  f  irmer. 
I  was  the  first  man  to  cut  out  the 
mlddiomcn.  I  was  the  first  man  to 
toll  you  the  exact  cost  of  a  scale  at 
your  station.  I  was  the  first  man  to 
coll  on  approval.  I  still  "pay  the 
freight' \  I  still  sell  on  approval  and  I 
still  guarantee  my  scales  of  all  kinds  to 
be  the  equal  of  any  made  and  I  will  sell 
any  style  at  the  lowest  price  of  any  scale  of  equal  quality.  I  do 
not  claim  to  sell  the  cheapest  but  the  best.  For  prices  write 


JONES,  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT.”  Binghamton.  N.  Y- 


For  Three  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Thirty  10- Week  Trial 

Subscriptions 

p.  -ar  p,  V-  K*)  If  so,  you  no  doubt  have  shaving  troubles,  as 

Do  YOU  JU21V6  Y  OUrselt  .  there  isn’t  one  man  in  fifty  who  knows  how  to 

strop  his  razor  correctly.  The  almost  invariable  result  is  a  rounded  edge  instead  of  a 
keen,  sharp  edge  so  necessary  to  a  clean,  satisfactory  shave. 


Razor  Stropper 


‘Makes  every  man  an 
expert.”  Does  what  no 
human  hand  can  do. 
It  automatically  sharpens  the  ordinary  old-style  razor*  any 
size  or  make,  and  all  kinds  of  safety  razor  blades.  It  sharp¬ 
ens  them  better  than  the  most  expert  barber  can  do  it.  in 
ing  this  Automatic  Stropper,  you  do  not  hold  tin*  razor  while  stropping.  You  can- 
t  round  your  edge  or  cut  your  strop.  The  Automatic  Stropper  strops  the  razor  tor 
u.  It  inquires  no  skill  or  experience.  It  does  away  with  all  stropping  troubles. 

DIIPAI  NFW.VORITR  333  W«t  30th  Street.  New  York 


1913. 
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A  SERIOUS  DRAINAGE  QUESTION. 

I  have  a  farm  of  25  acres,  more  or  less, 
on  which  I  have  lived  nearly  21  years. 
A  year  or  so  after  I  bought  my  place 
the  street  railway  changed  from  horse 
cars  to  electric  and  of  course  built  a 
power  station  and  excavated  for  a  pond. 
The  brook  that  feeds  this  pond  flows 
through  my  land,  under  a  railway, 
through  a  culvert,,  which  is  at  least  four 
feet  deep  into  the  pond  of  the  street 
railway.  The  other  end  of  this  pond 
has  been  stopped  with  a  dam  which  is 
high  enough  to  back  the  water  onto  my 
land,  or  high  enough  so  that  the  brook 
is  on  the  level  with  some  of  my  land, 
so  that  the  water  does  not  get  a  chance 
to  drain  off.  When  I  first  moved  on  I 
mowed  it  for  several  years  with  a  pair 
of  horses  and  machine,  but  it  got  worse 
and  worse  year  after  year,  and  some 
years  I  have  had  to  wear  rubber  boots 
and  carry  the  grass  off  about  two  acres, 
as  there  was  water  on  it  and  a  horse 
would  get  mired  if  I  tried  to  drive  onto 
it.  The  water  in  the  brook  stands  about 
16  inches  above  the  top  of  the  culvert  on 
my  side,  and  about  12  inches  on  the  other 
side  of  the  steam  railroad  bank.  It  does 
not  do  any  good  to  clean  the  ditch,  as 
I  have  tried  it  two  or  three  times  until 
either  the  electric  road  lowers  the  dam 
on  their  pond  or  the  steam  railroad 
cleanses  the  culvert  which  is  no  doubt 
filled  with  mud.  What  can  I  do? 

Northampton,  Mass.  l.  n. 

This  seems  from  an  engineering  point 
of  view,  to  be  a  hopeless  case  so  long 
as  the  dam  holds  the  water  at  its  present 
level.  If  the  creek  running  through 
the  meadow  is  the  only  source  of  supply 
for  the  traction  company’s  generating 
power,  it  is  very  certain  that  there  is  a 
free  channel  through  the  culvert,  and  of 
course  dredging  in  the  creek,  as  the 
owner  has  mentioned,  would  produce  no 
results  whatever.  The  fact  of  the  cul¬ 
vert  being  submerged  four  inches  deeper 
on  the  upstream  side  might  be  caused  by 
water  banking  due  to  a  swift  stream 
striking  the  embankment  above  the  cul¬ 
vert,  or  the  culvert  may  not  be  quite 
level;  in  any  case  it  would  require 
more  than  four  inches  to  relieve  the 
meadow.  Probably  the  traction  company 
has  a  franchise  which  privileges  the  dam, 
but  if  justice  is  done,  it  also  imposes 
the  responsibility  of  settling  with  the 
owner  of  the  property  damaged  by  the 
change  of  natural  water  conditions. 
Most  of  our  States  look  upon  the  flood¬ 
ing  of  lands  for  power  purposes  as  con¬ 
stituting  a  public  use  and  therefore  de¬ 
clare  it  constitutional,  but  it  is  likely 
that  provision  is  made  in  all  such  laws 
for  damaged  property.  In  New  York 
State,  in  Section  6,  Article  1,  of  the 
State  Constitution,  the  ground  is  well 
covered  by  the  provision :  “Nor  shall  pri¬ 
vate  property  be  taken  for  a  public  use 
without  just  compensation.” 

J.  F.  VAN  SCHOONHOVEN. 


SORREL  AND  ACID  SOILS. 

M  ill  you  tell  me  whether  sorrel  is  al¬ 
ways  an  indication  that  land  is  sour? 
In  places  in  this  section  it  conies  in  quite 
thick  on  both  new  and  old  seeded  land, 
but  more  on  the  newly  seeded.  The  soil 
is  a  light  sandy  loam.  I  understand  that 
there  is  more  of  a  tendency  for  this  to 
grow  on  mucky  soils  and  those  rich  in 
organic  matter.  I  have  seen  it  grow  in 
clear  sand.  Would  it  be  advisable  to 
use  nitrate  of  soda  on  a  poor  sandy  loam 
tor  grass,  or  would  a  complete  fertilizer 
be  better?  F-  v 

Farmington,  Me. 

No,  a  growth  of  sorrel  is  not  always  an 
indication  of  acid  soil.  We  have  seen  it 
growing  on  the  edge  of  manure  piles  and 
>t  is  reported  as  thriving  around  lime¬ 
kilns.  On  our  own  farm  an  application 
of  lime  usually  drives  out  the  sorrel  so 
we  should  use  lime  whenever  we  find  it 
coming  in  thickly.  We  think  the  sorrel 
often  indicates  a  lack  of  potash.  While 
a  poor  sandy  soil  will  probably  respond 
to  nitrogen  we  would  not  depend  on  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  alone.  Potash  and  prob¬ 
ably  phosphoric  acid  also  will  be  needed, 
and  it  is  always  safer  to  use  a  complete 
fertilizer  on  such  soils. 


AN  ALFALFA  FARMER. 

The  Spencerport  (N.  Y.)  Star  recentl 
jointed  the  following  item: 

°ilrist!e.  J-  Pierce  brought  som 
‘  ,  a  office  Tuesday,  whic 

measured  56  inches.  The  crop  ws 

f„rrn  ™  llls  farm  in  Pos  town.  Th 
was  made  in  September,  an 
the  hist  tins  year,  last  week.  He  expect 
get  two  more  cuttings  this  Suminei 

in*C«r  about  lline  tons  to  the  acre  dui 
!ug  the  season. 

Mr.  Pierce  has  sent  us  a  statement  c 
the  history  of  this  Alfalfa  field: 
A*”1  ia  »  limestone  clay  loam.  W 
-Vhe  field,?arly  in  the  Spring,  an 
Plant  to  corn  (it  was  sod,  clover  an 


.Tune  grass),  gave  good  care  to  crop.  The 
next  Spring,  plowed  early  and  Summer- 
fallowed  to  kill  all  weeds ;  put  500 
pounds  of  lime  and  500  pounds  of  two 
per  cent  nitrogen,  eight  per  cent  potash, 
10  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  to  the  acre. 
The  weather  being  just  right,  moist,  etc., 
we  sowed  20  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre 
the  last  week  in  August,  with  a  grass 
seeder ;  harrowed  it  in  with  a  peg-tooth 
harrow  and  rolled  it  down.  The  season 
being  favorable  it  came  up  quickly,  grew 
well  and  we  cut  about  one  ton  to  the 
acre  the  following  October;  the  next  year 
three  crops,  the  next  or  last  year  we  cut 
four  times.  The  last  was  the  last  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  During  the  past  Winter  we 
spread  on  the  field  eight  or  nine  loads  of 
manure  to  the  acre,  drew  it  out  as  fast 
as  made.  Early  this  Spring  we  har¬ 
rowed  the  field  with  a  peg-tooth  harrow. 
I  believe  in  cutting  before  it  blossoms 
very  much,  as  the  next  crop  will  start 
very  soon  after :  it  seems  to  try  to  re¬ 
produce  itself.  The  first  crop  is  estimat¬ 
ed  from  2*4  to  three  tons  per  acre. 
Should  the  season  be  favorable  I  shall 
cut  four  times.  I  think  it  is  a  paying 
crop.  c.  J.  PIERCE. 


Preparing  for  Potatoes. 

I  would  like  to  put  quite  a  patch  into 
potatoes  next  year.  How  would  it  be  to 
haul  manure  on  it  in  September,  then 
plow  it  and  sow  it  into  rye,  then  plow 
it  again  in  the  Spring  and  no  manure 
in  Spring?  .  r.  s. 

Pandora,  O. 

This  is  a  good  plan.  Manure  plowed 
under  directly  for  potatoes  is  likely  to 
increase  scab  on  the  crop.  Fall-plowed 
manure  would  not  be  so  likely  to  do  this, 
and  the  green  crop,  plowed  in  the  Spring, 
will  fit  the  soil  well.  It  will  pay  you  to 
add  15  to  20  pounds  of  Hairy  vetch  seed 
per  acre  to  the  rye.  This  will  make  a 
more  valuable  crop  to  plow  under. 


SELLING  DUCKS;  LAVENDER. 

1.  I  have  80  young  ducks  that  I  wish 
to  sell  at  the  age  of  eight  or  10  w£eks. 
Could  you  tell  me  when  and  where  I 
would  he  likely  to  find  the  best  market 
for  them?  2.  I  would  also  like  to  know 
something  about  the  cultivation  of  lav¬ 
ender.  Is  there  any  sale  for  it  and  what 
would  it  be  likely  to  bring.  b.  e. 

Virginia. 

1.  You  will  probably  be  able  to  market 
your  ducks  to  best  advantage  through 
some  reliable  commission  house  in  a 
nearby  city  to  which  poultry  products 
from  your  section  are  shipped.  Not 
knowing  your  markets,  I  cannot  advise 
you  where  to  send  them  but  you  will 
doubtless  have  little  difficulty  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  name  of  some  reliable  firm  by 
inquiry  among  your  local  shippers.  Hav¬ 
ing  learned  of  some  firm  to  which  you 
wish  to  ship,  you  will  do  well  to  write 
them  and  ask  how  the  ducks  should  be 
packed  for  shipment  and  when  they  can 
handle  them  to  best  advantage. 

2.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
sends  the  following  information  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  culture  of  lavender :  The  true 
commercial  lavender,  Lavandula  vera, 
thrives  best  in  rather  dry  loamy  soils 
containing  a  fair  amount  of  humus  and 
available  plant  food.  It  is  useless  to 
plant  it  in  low,  water-logged,  localities. 
It  is  a  dwarf  shrubby  plant,  best  propa¬ 
gated  by  cuttings,  or  by  pulling  apart 
old  clumps  and  planting  separately  the 
stems  with  attached  roots.  Propagation 
by  seeds  is  very  uncertain,  as  they  ger¬ 
minate  with  difficulty  and  in  an  ex¬ 
tremely  irregular  manner.  Plants  or 
rooted  cuttings  are  set  in  the  Spring  in 
well  prepared  upland,  20  or  more  inches 
apart,  in  rows  far  enough  apart  to  permit 
of  horse  cultivation.  The  soil  is  kept 
loose  and  free  from  weeds  during  the 
whole  of  each  growing  season.  Not  many 
blooms  can  be  cut  the  first  season,  but 
full  crops  may  be  expected  the  second 
season  and  the  two  following  years,  after 
which  it  will  be  best  to  start  new  plant¬ 
ings.  The  flowering  tops  are  harvested 
m  .Tune  or  July  when  in  full  bloom, 
cutting  the  stems  as  short  as  possible, 
and  are  immediately  distilled  for  oil.  or 
carefully  dried  in  the  shade  if  to  be 
marketed  as  dry  herbs  or  flowers.  Yields 
on  ordinary  soil  vary  from  600  to  1.200 
pounds  per  acre  of  fresh  flowers  which 
lose  fully  four-fifths  of  their  weight  by 
drying.  The  present  wholesale  price  of 
ordinary  dry  flowering  tops  ranges  from 
eight  to  twelve  cents  per  pound.  Se¬ 
lected  dry  flowers  stripped  from  the  stems 
£anf®  from  20  to  25  cents  per  pound. 
It  distilled,  the  yield  of  oil  varies  from 
12  to  15  pounds  per  acre,  worth  at  cur¬ 
rent  quotations  from  $.8.25  to  $4  per 
pound.  Before  attempting  the  culture 
of  lavender  upon  a  commercial  scale,  I 
would  advise  that  you  write  some  large 
firm  of  manufacturing  chemists,  and  in¬ 
quire  as  to  the  demand  for  this  plaut  in 
this  country,  and  the  possibilities  of 
marketing  it  successfully  after  producing 
it.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  our  manu¬ 
facturing  druggists  import  their  supplies 
of  this  herb  from  France  and  England, 
and  that  it  has  no  importance  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  product  in  this  country  as  yet. 

_ _  M.  B.'  D. 

Destroying  Morning  -  Glory.— An¬ 
swering  L.  H.  G„  page  712,  tell  him  to 
soou  some  of  his  worst  morning-glory 
land  to  Alfalfa.  I  have  had  considerable 
experience  with  the  stuff  and  found  that 
one  season  with  a  good  stand  of  Alfalfa 
cleaned  it  out  entirely  and  gave  me 
something  besides.  J  w  D 

Avon,  N.  Y. 


Solid 

Steel 


2^  to  3H  tons 


per  hour 


Sandwich  (Erive)  Hay  Prc 

Supplies  Its  Own  Power 


v  T0}1  make  $200  to  $300  clear  profit  monthly!  Farmers  pay  liberally  to  have  their 

hay  baled  by  this  solid  steel,  big  tonnage  Sandwich  that  doesn’t  break  down  in  the  middle 
0  rft?0  U  that  tu™f  £ut  £*ean»  slick,  s*lid  bales,  rain  or  shine,  one  and  two  a  minute. 

I  r  nna  oaa  /  n a  l. ' _  1  i  V r  .  1  A  _ 


Coupled 
up  Short 


It  has  hopper  cooled  Gas  Engine  mounted  on  same 
truck,  4, 6, 8  or  10-horse  power — gear  driven  magneto 
—the  most  complete  outfit  in  existence.  The  Sand¬ 
wich  beats  all  ordinary  presses  2  to  8  tons  daily  i 
every  working  test. 

25  tons  are  Its  every 
day  job— often  30to40. 

Full  power  delivered  to 
Press  by  heavy  steel 
roller  chain.  It  does 
away  with  Blipping, 
stretching  belts.  Simple 
time-tried  self-feeder  — 
with  big  feed  opening. 


Simple 
and  Safe 


Yes,  the  safest,  surest,  biggest  money  maker 
m  the  business!  THIS  FREE  BOOK, 
"Tons  Tell,"  the  surprising  story  of  tremendous 
profits  scores  are  making  with  the  Sandwich.  Write 
Best  for  us  today  for  your  copy  by 
Windrow  Baling  return  mail.  Ask  for  our 
special  terms  that  let  you 
start  with  little  money 
and  pay  from  your 
profits.  Address: 
SANDWICH  MFG.  CO. 
12  S  A  St.  Sandwich.  III. 
Bax  125,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Box  I2S.  Kansas  City, 


horses. 


Are  You  Awake  to  a  Big  Opportunity? 

You  know  how  the  binder,  the  threshing  machine,  the 
dnn  have  revolutionized  farming.  If  you  don’t— ask 
your  father.  Just  as  big  an  improvement  over  the  old 
ways  of  hauling  is  offered  you  in  this  Reo— the  farmer’s 
truck.  \v  hen  are  you  going  to  start  to  make  the  most  of  it? 


Mode!  H 
1500  lbs. 


MOTOR 


Capacity  TRUCK 

Do  you  stick  to  the  blistering  flail  and  the  backaching 
cradle?  Of  course  you  don’t;  they  are  relics  of  the  past. 
Then  why  do  you  still  depend  on  horses  for  all  your  farm 
work  ?  Horses  must  be  used  for  some  duties — but  for  work 
on  the  road  they  are  a  wasteful  extravagance.  This  Reo 
truck,  long  of  life,  hard  as  nails,  sound  as  a  nut,  spavin- 
less,  unsweenied,  never  footsore,  can  outwork  four  horses 
at  less  than  the  upkeep  of  two. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  give  us  a  chance  to  show  you. 
Just  send  us  your  name  and  address  and  receive  some 
eye-opening  facts. 

REO  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY. 
LANSING.  MICHIGAN. 


$750 

F.  o.  b.  Lansing. 


Make  S4  to  S8  more  per  acre  from  your  Peas, 
Timothy,  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Flax,  Vetch,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Don’t  knock  off  the  seed  and  leaves  with  a 
rake  or  tedder.  Equip  your  mower  with  a  — 

“THORNBURGH”” 

Sido-Oelivory 

BUNCHER  AND  WINDRGWER 

Saves  all  the  seed  and  leaves  and  half  the 
labor.  Does  away  with  extra  trips  over  the 
field  with  dump-rake,  slde-deliverv-rake  and 
tedder.  Crop  is  deposited  to  side  out  of  the  way 
of  mower  and  team  on  next  round  and  is  left 
in  loose  hollow  bunches  or  windrows,  heads 
and  leaves  in  center  and  the  stems,  whloh 
hold  the  sap.  sticking  out. 

NO  BLEACHING -CURES  QUICKER— FITS  ANY  MOWER 
NO  SEED  OR  LEAVES  WASTED 

If  you  are  not  one  of  the  100,000  satisfied 
users,  write  today  for  free  catalog  and  give 
your  Dealer’s  name. 

THE  THORNBURGH  MFG.  CO." 
Dept.  H  BOWLING  GREEN.  OHIO 


STANDARD 


EVERYWHERE 


Well  Drilling  Machines 


Tested,  Proved  Reliable 

by  forty-four  years’  use  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  men  earn  big  incomes 
with  some  one  of  our  59 
styles  and  sizes.  They  use 
any  power.  Made  for 
drilling  earth,  rode  and  for 
mineral  prospecting.  Large 
catalog:  No.  120  FREE. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

Ctncral  Office  and  Works: 
AURORA.  ILL. 

Chicago  Office:  First  National 
Bank  Building 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 


Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


A  Constant  Water  Supply 

is  easily  maintained  without  expense 

RIFE  RAM 


Operates  with  three  or  more 
gallons  pet  minute  from  a 
stream,  artesian  well  or  spring,  and 
.  TTT-«sy  ,a  head  or  slanting  fall  of  three  or 
more  feet.  Free  information  on  request. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,  -M29  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ;  : 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Strawberries  and  potato  bugs  wait  for 
no  man.  When  one  is  just  ready  to  be 
eaten  and  the  other  just  ready  to  eat 
you  have  our  condition  during  the  third 
week  of  June.  For  several  years  past 
the  bug  crop  has  been  light  with  us.  For 
two  seasons  there  were  hardly  enough  to 
make  spraying  profitable.  Nature  be¬ 
lieves  in  a  fair  average,  and  we  got  the 
surplus  this  year  to  make  up  for  sev¬ 
eral  short  crops.  All  of  a  sudden  our 
potato  vines  swarmed  with  the  bugs.  I 
never  knew  them  to  eat  so  fast,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  our  customers  never  made  such 
demands  for  berries.  It  was  a  case  of 
drop  everything  and  fight  the  bugs. 
Merrill  ran  out  the  power  sprayer  like 
heavy  artillery.  We  used  a  stronger  so¬ 
lution  of  arsenate  of  lead  in  water  than 
for  the  Codling  worm  ;  and  put  in  also 
one  gallon  of  commercial  lime-sulphur 
to  50  gallons.  By  driving  the  sprayer 
down  between  two  rows  of  trees  and  us¬ 
ing  double  nozzles  we  gave  those  vines 
a  coating  that  they  will  not  forget. 
Within  24  hours  there  was  a  ring  of 
dead  bugs  around  each  vine.  I  never  saw 
such  execution  before.  The  lime-sulphur 
may  not  be  of  much  use  as  a  substitute 
for  Bordeaux,  but  it  helped  fasten  the 
poison  to  the  vines  and  made  it  more 
effective.  At  one  time  it  was  thought 
that  lime-sulphur  would  take  the  place 
of  copper  in  controlling  blight.  I  doubt 
it,  yet  it  may  help.  Our  three  acres  of 
potatoes  look  well,  with  some  tubers  the 
size  of  hen’s  eggs  by  July  4. 

Every  years  several  old  questions 
about  handling  hay  come  up  at  this  sea¬ 
son.  Shall  we  cut  grass  early  or  late? 
The  experts  tell  us  to  cut  early — about 
when  the  grass  is  in  bloom.  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  the  grass  then  contains  most 
available  nutriment.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  our  best  farmers  wait  until  the 
seed  is  formed  and  the  stalks  are  dry. 
They  claim  such  grass  cuts  easily,  cures 
quickly  and  with  less  loss,  and  that  the 
hay  is  more  salable  for  horse  feeding. 
I  think  it  is  true  that  livery-stable  men 
prefer  this  dead-ripe  hay.  But  here  is 
the  thing  which  most  of  the  experts 
seem  to  overlook.  Many  of  us  must  cut 
the  grass  when  we  can.  With  berries 
and  bugs  and  corn  and  half  a  dozen  other 
things  coming  all  in  a  bunch  the  man 
with  one  team  or  three  horses  must  take 
things  as  he  gets  them.  Personally  I 
would  rather  cut  grass  early — in  the 
bloom  if  possible — yet  we  cannot  always 
do  so  and  keep  our  other  work  up. 

Then  comes  the  old  question  of  curing 
hay  in  the  swath  or  in  windrow  or  cock. 
Take  clover,  oats  and  peas,  or  any  plant 
with  a  big  wide  leaf  and  cut  when  quite 
green.  The  most  sensible  way  to  cure 
such  hay  is  to  work  a  large  part  of  the 
moisture  off  through  the  leaves.  It  is  the 
wind  that  cures  hay — not  the  hot  sun — 
but  the  dry  air  working  through  the  cut 
grass.  If  you  can  keep  the  leaves  rea¬ 
sonably  green  they  will  suck  out  most  of 
the  moisture  in  the  stems  and  give  it  out 
into  the  air.  If  these  leaves  are  left  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air  so  they  dry  out  at  once 
they  lose  their  power  to  suck  the  stems 
dry.  and  unless  we  can  have  the  finest 
of  bay  weather  it  will  take  much  longer 
to  make  hay.  For  green  clover  and  simi¬ 
lar  plants  the  best  way  is  to  cure  the  hay 
in  windrow  or  cock,  as  in  this  way  the 
leaves  are  kept  alive  longer.  I  find  that 
the  best  hay  on  our  farm  is  made  in 
the  orchards  of  big  trees — in  the  shade. 

►Still  another  never-dying  discussion  is 
what  to  do  with  a  hay  barn  after  it  has 
been  filled  with  new  hay.  Shall  we  leave 
it  open  or  shut  it  tight  in  order  to  dry 
out  the  hay  and  prevent  too  much  heat¬ 
ing?  I  have  seen  farmers  stop  work  in 
the  hay  field  to  argue  this  matter.  The 
best  thing  to  do  with  such  a  barn  when 
you  have  filled  it  is  to  shut  it  tight- 
leaving  places  for  ventilation  at  the  top. 
In  such  case  the  heat  of  the  hay  drives 
the  moisture  out  as  vapor  which  will  rise 
and  pass  out.  When  you  leave  the  doors 
open  the  cooler  air  from  outside  works 
in  and  condenses  this  vapor  as  it  rises 
from  the  hay.  and  you  will  find  the  top 
of  each  hay-mow  damp  from  this  cause. 
The  thing  to  do  is  to  let  this  new  hay 
“sweat”  and  work  off  its  surplus  mois¬ 
ture  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  closed 
barn  will  do  it  best. 

I  think  more  of  the  weeder  every  time 
we  use  it.  We  can  work  the  young  corn 
about  three  times  as  fast  with  this  tool 


as  with  the  cultivator,  and  the  light 
scratching  rips  out  thousands  of  little 
weeds  at  each  round.  When  you  come 
to  think  of  three  light  scratchings  in 
place  of  one  deeper  cultivation  you  will 
see  where  we  come  out  ahead.  Some 
farmers  will  not  believe  that  this  light 
working  is  as  useful  as  the  deep  gouging 
with  the  cultivators,  but  a  fair  trial  will 
convince  them.  I  do  not  quite  under¬ 
stand  how  the  weeder  fell  out  of  use,  for 
it  is  a  great  tool.  It  is  an  old  story 
how  Z.  Breed,  an  old  farmer  in  New 
Hampshire,  was  driven  by  necessity  to 
devise  the  first  crude  weeder.  Stiff  with 
rheumatism,  he  found  it  hard  to  culti¬ 
vate  or  get  down  and  pull  weeds.  It 
was  harder  yet  to  chase  the  hens  out  of 
his  garden,  but  Mr.  Breed  learned  from 
those  marauding  hens  the  principle  of 
bis  new  tool.  lie  noticed  that  the  hen’s 
claw  uprooted  the  little  weeds,  but  usu¬ 
ally  left  in  most  of  the  corn  or  other  use¬ 
ful  plants.  So  one  day  when  his  back 
and  joints  were  painfully  reminding  him 
of  their  presence,  he  bored  holes  in  a 
long  board  and  fastened  into  these  holes 
long  and  slender  sticks  then  he  fastened 
on  two  handles,  hitched  the  outfit  to  an 
old  white  mare  and  started  up  and  down 
his  garden  holding  down  so  that  the 
tips  of  those  long  sticks  jerked  and 
twisted  about  in  the  soil.  At  first  it 
looked  like  destruction — as  if  the  corn 
and  beans  were  all  scratched  out.  These 
crops  straightened  up  and  were  better 
than  ever,  but  millions  of  little  weeds 
never  came  back  to  life.  They  were  not 
rooted  firmly  and  those  twisting  and 
scratching  sticks  pulled  them  out.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  the  “weeder.”  For 
a  time  it  was  very  popular.  Somehow  of 
late  years  it  has  fallen  out  of  use.  That 
is  a  mistake,  for  the  weeder  is  a  good 
tool. 

Up  to  the  first  of  July  we  had 
picked  Marshall  strawberries  continu¬ 
ously  for  32  days.  Our  family  consumed 
an  average  of  nearly  eight  quarts  a  day 
for  that  period,  and  we  kept  on  selling  up 
to  July  1.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
variety  which  gives  so  long  a  picking  sea¬ 
son.  Of  course  the  later  ones  were 
undersized,  but  they  were  of  line  flavor. 
In  spite  of  its  faults  of  shy  bearing  and 
plant-making,  I  still  consider  Marshall 
the  best  berry  for  family  use — where 
you  have  strong  soil  and  are  willing  to 
give  it  good  care.  I  have  people  come 
after  large  outfits  of  plants  for  commer¬ 
cial  planting.  I  would  not  willingly  let 
them  start  unless  they  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  enough  to  know  what  they  are  do¬ 
ing.  The  average  man  planting  an  acre 
of  Marshalls,  would  I  think  be  on  the 
broad  highway  which  leads  to  disap¬ 
pointment  The  man  who  wants  the  best 
berries  for  home  use  may  well  plant  a 
few  hundred  Marshalls.  Many  a  cattle 
breeder  who  is  handling  the  big  breeds 
with  profit  has  a  little  Jersey  tucked 
away  in  his  barn — for  the  family  supply 
of  milk  and  cream.  It  might  well  be 
the  same  with  Marshall  strawberry.  This 
year  raspberries  lapped  over  into  the 
strawberry  season,  but  our  folks  pay  lit¬ 
tle  attention  to  them,  but  stick  to  straw¬ 
berries. 

Our  apple  crop  promises  to  be  the  best 
we  have  ever  had.  Reports  from  all  over 
are  conflicting  as  usual  at  this  season, 
but  a  fair  summary  shows  a  total  crop 
in  sight  under  the  average.  I  should 
judge  that  the  earlier  varieties  are  short. 
The  late  frost  caught  some  of  these  ear¬ 
lier  sorts  with  the  bloom  open  and  they 
suffered.  Some  trees  bloomed  well  and 
set  fruit  freely,  but  now  they  are  drop¬ 
ping,  for  the  frost  weakened  them  and 
they  cannot  keep  up.  There  ought  to  be 
good  prices  for  clean,  early  fruit.  Our 
Nyaek  Pippins  are  loaded.  In  former 
years  They  have  not  sold  well,  but  this 
year  there  promises  to  be  a  good  market. 
There  is  little  evidence  of  young  scale 
yet,  though  we  expected  it  on  some  of  our 
trees.  If  we  find  the  scales  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  I  want  to  try  Summer  spraying  on 
a  few  trees  at  least,  though  I  realize  it 
will  mean  a  constant  battle  all  Summer 
and  Fall.  After  all,  what  else  can  you 
ever  expect  in  fruit  growing?  Men  are 
carried  to  farm  success  on  flowery  beds 
of  ease  only  in  the  pleasant  dream  of  a 
back-to-the-lauder.  If  you  doubt  this  get 
behind  the  weeder  some  hot  day  and 
chase  old  Bob  in  our  cornfield. 

Several  people  ask  if  it  is  true  that 
lime  really  has  power  to  break  up  a  stiff 
hard  soil  so  it  will  crumble  aparff  It 
has.  That  is  one  of  the  few  things  we 


feel  sure  of.  We  have  seen  the  thing 
worked  out  right  on  this  farm.  Our  soil 
is  naturally  stiff  and  hard.  In  time  of 
drought  it  will  bake  like  a  brick.  Right 
now  there  are  patches  of  soil  so  hard  that 
you  can  hardly  dent  it  with  a  heayy  hoe. 
A  few  rods  away  on  the  same  kind  of 
soil  you  will  find  it  open  and  mellow. 
Part  of  this  condition  is  due  to  the  cover 
crops  which  have  been  plowed  under,  but 
the  lime  has  also  helped.  There  used  to 
be  little  brick  kilns  scattered  about  on 
clay  banks.  I  once  drove  a  horse  at  one 
of  these  little  kilns  to  turn  the  wheel 
which  worked  or  puddled  the  wet  clay 
before  baking.  I  learned  then  that  this 
puddled  clay  would  bake  into  fine  brick, 
but  if  you  put  lime  into  the  clay  you 
could  not  make  a  good  brick,  for  it  would 
crumble  apart.  That  action  of  lime  on 
heavy  soil  will  often  be  seen  in  farming. 
Some  people  work  the  clay  so  that  it  is 
almost  puddled  enough  to  make  brick 
and  it  turns  up  hard  and  lumpy  so  that 
no  ordinary  tools  can  pulverize  it.  Put 
on  a  ton  of  slaked  lime  to  the  acre  and 
see  what  happens!  The  slaked  lime  is 
better  for  this  than  the  ground  lime¬ 
stone.  The  use  of  this  lime  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  cover  crops  to  be  plowed  under 
is  the  best  treatment  I  know  of  for  these 
stiff,  hard  clays.  And,  strange  to  say,  it 
is  also  the  best  treatment  for  the  lighter 
sands,  for  here  the  lime  compacts  the  soil 
and  makes  it  solid,  while  in  the  case  of 
the  clay  it  acts  to  break  up  and  open. 

H.  w.  c. 
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Do  Yeu  Knew  That 
^  6  lbs  of  an  AJAX 

FLAKES  ration  will 
cost  not  over  9  cents 
and  make  20  to  24 
lbs.  of  milk  ? 


This  may  be  hard  to 
believe,  but  if  you 
will  write  us  we 
will  send  you  proofs 
and  a  free  copy  of 
Feeders  Handbook. 


CHAPIN  &  CO., 

Box  R.  Hammond,  Ind. 


ffra  •*.»*: -.THE 

.ANIMALS 
-FRIEND 

Keeps  flies  and 
other  insect  pests  off 
of  animals — in  barn  or  pas* 
ture — longer  than  any  Imita¬ 
tion.  Used  and  endorsed 
since  1885  by  leading  dairy¬ 
men  and  farmers. 

$1  worth  saves  $20.00 

i  in  tnlik  and  flesh  on  each 
cow  in  a  single  season.  Heals  soees.  stops  itching  and 
prevents  infection.  Nothing  beetc.  for  galls.  Kills  lice 
and  mites  in  poultry  houses. 

CPTVrn  1  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  for 
OLjLi  JO  <p  X  ,  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect 
200  cows,  and  our  3-tube  gravity  sprayer 
without  extra  charge.  Money  bark  if  not  satis¬ 
factory .  Write  for  booklet.  FREE.  Special  terms  to  agents. 

Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  P.  1310  N.  lOlh  SL,  Phila. 


Trouble  With  Icehouse. 

I  built  an  ice-house  last  Fall  10x14x9 
feet  high.  I  sided  and  papered  the  out- 
sidtf  and  filled  in  with  sawdust;  boarded 
the  inside,  put  gravel  and  sawdust  on 
the  bottom,  and  put  about  six  inches  of 
sawdust  around  the  outside.  My  ice  is 
not  keeping  at  all.  I  have  been  told  by 
some  that  I  ought  to  have  left  the  saw¬ 
dust  out  from  between  the  walls,  as  there 
should  bo  a  dead  air  chamber,  and  others 
say  that  is  not  the  trouble.  I  have  good 
top  ventilation  and  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  ice  should  not  keep.  w.  K.  v. 

Kirkwood,  N.  Y. 

The  sawdust  filling  in  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  sides  does  not  do  any  harm 
and  may  do  considerable  good.  A  dead 
air  space  is  the  best  insulator  but  the 
air  must  be  dead.  If  uo  filling  is  used, 
currents  of  air  are  liable  to  be  set  in 
motion  and  they  cause  poor  iusulation, 
so  sawdust  and  similar  substances  are 
used  to  divide  up  the  air  into  little 
chambers  and  keep  it  imprisoned  be¬ 
tween  the  particles  of  wood.  The  saw¬ 
dust  must  not  be  packed  down  hard.  It 
is  hard  to  tell  just  the  difficulty  with¬ 
out  more  knowledge  of  conditions.  There 
are  two  possibilities,  however.  First, 
there  must  bo  no  chance  for  the  warm 
air  to  get  through  tne  gravel  and  up 
under  the  ice.  This  would  mean  a  se¬ 
rious  melting  of  the  ice.  Keep  good 
drainage  from  below  nut  there  must  be 
no  ventilation  there.  Secondly,  the  ice 
should  have  a  top  covering  of  sawdust, 
straw  or  similar  substance  a  foot  or 
more  thick  and  good  ventilation  above 
this  so  that  the  covering  will  keep  dry 
and.  hence,  remain  a  poor  heat  con¬ 
ductor.  If  these  two  suggestions  are 
followed  there  should  be  no  further 
trouble.  R.  P.  c. 


Floor  Paint  with  Blue. — I  have 
tried  for  some  time  to  find  directions  for 
making  floor  paint  with  glue  instead  of 
oil.  My  floor  is  so  rough  and  uneven 
oil  paint  does  not  last  well.  If  some 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  give  the  di¬ 
rections  I  shall  be  very  thankful,  c.  T. 


MARTIN’S  ANIMAL  MATTER  FERTILIZED 

are  the  old  reliable  unexcelled  crop  producers  and 
soil  enriehers.  Manufactured  chiefly  from  mate¬ 
rials  from  our  own  abattoirs  and  stockyards.  One 
customer,  ordering  225  tons  this  Spring,  found 
every  sack  in  perfect  mechanical  condition  and 
count  correct.  (Tt  is  name  and  others  furnished  npon 
request).  We  want  reliable,  agents  in  unoccupied 
territory.  0.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,  706  Penn  Blilo..  Pittsburoh,  Pa. 


FOR  THREE  STRICTLY  NEW 
YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
OR  THIRTY  10-WEEK 
TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SIX-CUP  COFFEE  PERCOLATOR. 

This  percolator  is  made  of  extra  re¬ 
fined  Lake  copper;  nickel  plated.  It  is 
plated  on  the  inside  with  the  highest 
grade  interior  plating.  The  handle  is 
made  of  ebony ;  securely  fastened  to  the 
i  percolator  by  copper  rivets.  The  per- 
|  colatiug  device  is  aluminum.  This  per¬ 
colating  device  is  simple  in  construction. 
No  complicated  mechanism  to  get  out  of 
order ;  easy  to  operate ;  easy  to  clean ; 

!  absolutely  sanitary.  It  pays  for  itself  in 
|  the  coffee  it  saves.  Most  persons  prefer 
1  the  percolator  to  the  regular  coffee  pot, 
and  to  such  we  offer  as  an  inducement 
for  three  subscriptions,  the  pecolator  de¬ 
scribed  herewith. 


Only  £  -25  per  roll 


No  matter  where  you  live,  you  simply  can  not 
buy  better  roofing  than  “Sunset.”  And  “Sun¬ 
set”  prices  save  you  from  15  to  25  per  cent. 

FOUNTAIN  PEN  FREE 

to  anyone  sending  or  getting  us  an  order  for  10  or  more 
rolls  of  “Sunset''  Roofing.  T  he  pen  is  easily  worth  $2.50. 


Nails 

and 

Cement 

FREE 


SUNSET  ROOFING 

Cheap  Enough  for  a  Barn — Fine  Enough  for  a  Mansion 

Made  in  New  England.  It  gives  long  service,  defy¬ 
ing  wind,  rain  and  hail  storms,  winter  s  cold,  summer  s 
heat,  and  successfully  resists  fire.  We  back  Sunset 
Roofing  with  a  15-year  guarantee.  Large  stocks  un¬ 
earned,  ready  for  immediate  shipment. 

Write  for  our  Building  Material  catalog.  It  P'.ctutf® ,*ndJjn- 
Bcribes  thousands  of  bargains  .in  building  mater'  id -  doors  .win  ^ 
►Iowa,  mouldings,  floorings,  stairs,  shingles,  etc. .  at  fact  J  i 
Can  save  you  nearly  halt*  the  coat  of  building  or  repairing. 

THc  WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

5T  Thompson  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

The  Largest  Independent  Lumber  Concern  in  New  England. 
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Ruralisms 


MIXING  OF  MELONS  AND  SQUASHES. 

Does  it  hurt  melons  to  plant  them 
near  squashes  and  cucumbers?  I  have 
always  said  (judging  by  such  experience 
as  I  have  had )  it  does.  The  melons  have 
no  flavor.  Does  eggplant  mix  with 
melon?  w.  s.  R. 

You  do  not  state  whether  you  mean 
muskmelons  or  watermelons.  There  is 
no  likelihood  of  the  watermelon  (botani- 
cally  Citrullus)  making  a  cross  with  the 
squash,  pumpkin,  muskmelon  or  cucum¬ 
ber,  which  belong  to  another  family  divi¬ 
sion  (Cucumis).  The  watermelon  will 
mix  with  the  preserving  citron,  which  is 
merely  another  form  of  the  same  thing, 
Citrullus  vulgaris,  but  in  this  case  there 
is  little  change  in  the  fruit  the  same  sea¬ 
son,  though  the  seed  would  be  unreliable 
for  another  year.  IIow  far  the  musk¬ 
melon  is  likely  to  cross  with  other  forms 
of  Cucumis  is  very  doubtful ;  crosses  be- 


EARLY  KING  BLACKBERRY. 

tween  squashes  and  pumpkins  are  re¬ 
ported,  and  are  also  contradicted.  We 
illustrated  such  a  cross  a  few  years  ago, 
but  have  not  ascertained  its  permanence; 
many  such  crosses  are  fugitive  or  infer¬ 
tile.  If  such  a  cross  can  take  place  it  is 
unlikely  that  there  would  be  any  differ¬ 
ence  noticeable  the  same  year ;  the  ef¬ 
fects  would  be  shown  by  the  progeny 
produced  from  the  seed.  Flatness  of  fla¬ 
vor  credited  to  such  crossing  is  more 
likely  to  be  due  to  blight.  This  trouble  is 
not  always  recognized  in  early  stages, 
but  it  causes  a  marked  deterioration  in 
quality  of  fruit.  There  is  no  reason  to 
imagine  crossing  with  the  eggplant,  Sola- 
num  Melongena,  as  this  family  is  widely 
separated  from  the  Cucurbitacem.  The 
effect  of  foreign  pollen  upon  flavor  is  not 
yet  understood,-  though  we  believe  it  is 
being  studied  in  orchard  experiments. 


KEEPING  CUT  FLOWERS 

To  keep  cut  flowers  in  good  condition 
they  should  be  cut  early  in  the  morning, 
when  they  are  still  fresh  and  brittle  and 
the  sun  has  not  yet  had  much  effect  on 
them.  They  should  be  cut  when  only 
partly  or  just  beginning  to  open  and  put 
in  fresh,  cool  water  and  kept  in  a  cool, 
dark  room  (cellar)  for  about  twenty- 
four  to_  thirty-six  hours  before  using  them. 
This  will  make  them  firm  and  add  greatly 
to  their  freshness  and  keeping  qualities. 

After  taking  the  flowers  to  the  living 
room,  the  stem  ends  should  be  cut  back 
a  little  and  the  flowers  placed  in  a  rather 
wide  glass  vase  in  fresh  cold  water,  which 
should  be  renewed  daily  and  kept  in  a 
cool  place.  A  little  salt,  nitrate  of  soda 
( salpetre )  or  bicarbonate  of  soda  may 
be  added  to  the  water,  which  will  also 
help  to  preserve  the  flowers  and  brighten 
f  flc°l°rs-  Much  also  depends  on  kinds 
of  flowers  and  also  on  varieties.  Some 
are  very  good  keepers  (carnations, 
hrysanthomums,  Asters,  orchids,  etc.)  ; 
others  last  only  a  very  short  time  (roses, 
violets,  poppies). 

On  some  varieties  the  plants  with 
woody  stem  (Chrysanthemums),  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  split  or  mash  the 
lower  end  of  the  stem  to  allow  the  flowers 
to  take  up  more  water  to  make  them  keep 
well.  Others,  again,  may  have  to  be 
Ringed  or  the  stem  ends  inserted  for  an 
ineh  or  two  in  boiling  water  to  seal  them 
loin  sett  las,  Euphorbias,  poppies).  Often 
"  lit  tug  flowers  can  be  made  to  look  fresh 
again  u  the  stems  are  cut  back  some  and 
'lien  inserted  in  a  vase  with  hot  water 
ami  put  in  a  cool,  dark  place  for  a  few 
lours.  Roses  should  be  cut  when  the 
iHids  just  begin  to  open.  Flowers  of  a 
n"  .  naUire  are  usually  poor  keepers  and 
1  overs  of  one  kind  will  keep  better  than 
a  mixed  bunch.  julius  erdman. 
Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

U-.  N.-Y. — All  these  suggestions  will  be 
I  'litid  useful.  Many  flowers  with  suc- 
<  l|lent  stems,  such  as  mignonette  or  wall¬ 
flowers,  may  be  revived  when  they  show 
urns  of  flagging  by  plunging  them  into 
a  deep  vessel  of  cold  water,  and  leaving 


there  afloat  for  several  hours.  Violets 
should  never  be  immersed  or  sprinkled, 
as  this  seems  to  affect  both  fragrance 
and  texture,  but  they  are  often  revived 
by  covering  with  damp  tissue  paper,  and 
setting  stems  in  water,  in  a  cool  dark 
place.  Carnations  need  plenty  of  water 
at  the  stems,  but  the  flowers  should  not 
be  sprinkled  or  plunged.  Dark  carna¬ 
tions  usually  fade  sooner  than  light 
ones. 


IMPLIED  WARRANTY  OF  SEED  CORN 

The  American  Florist  states  that 
where  a  seller  of  corn  knows  that  it  is 
purchased  for  seed,  the  supreme  court  of 
South  Dakota  holds,  in  Totten  vs.  Stev¬ 
enson  (135  Northwestern  Reporter,  715) 
that,  in  the  absence  of  an  express  con¬ 
tract  to  the  contrary,  the  law  implies  a 
warranty  of  the  fitness  of  the  corn  sold 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  bought ; 
and  the  party  seeking  to  recover  damages 
for  a  breach  of  the  contract  in  refusing 
to  accept  the  corn  has  the  burden  of 
showing  that  the  corn  tendered  in  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  contract  filled  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  implied  warranty  created 
by  law.  That  is,  he  must  show  that  the 
corn  was  reasonably  fit  for  such  purpose, 
unless  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  con¬ 
tract  wholly  excluding  the  implied  war¬ 
ranty. 


MISSOURI  NOTES. 

The  drought  that  has  hung  over 
a  large  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  has 
been  accompanied  of  late  by  a  burning 
sun,  drying  winds  and  intense  heat.  It 
is  always  most  painful  to  the  lover  of 
nature  and  her  works  to  witness  a 
drought  in  the  Spring,  at  a  time  when 
flowers  and  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
yielding  their  greatest  bounty  to  man, 
when  all  growing  things  are  in  the  hey¬ 
day  of  their  youth  and  beauty.  Can 
there  be  a  more  grievous  sight,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  than  a  great  blackberry  bush  with 
its  stout  canes  bending  under  a  wonder¬ 
ful  burden  of  berries  towards  whose  ma¬ 
turity  it  is  expending  every  ounce  of  its 
vitality  and  parental  nutriment,  but  upon 
which  a  scorching  sun  is  concentrating  a 
heat  that  is  robbing  the  fruit  through  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  the  moisture  that 
is  just  now  indispensable  to  its  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  that  is  radiating  up  in  wither¬ 
ing  waves  from  a  superheated  soil? 

The  Early  Harvest  berries  have  been 
ripening  for  more  than  a  week,  and  are 
fairly  good.  Early  King  came  in  a  week 
later,  and  though  they  are  below  normal 
size,  present  a  very  satisfactory  appear¬ 
ance.  This  is  the  best  second  early  that 
I  have  so  far  found  among  the  well- 
known  varieties.  It  ripens  the  bulk  of 
its  fruit  (and  in  a  shorter  period  than 
most  kinds)  between  the  Harvest  and 
main  croppers.  It  is  also  unique  in  this 
that  its  berries  are  sweet  enough  to  eat 
as  soon  as  they  turn  black.  Its  early 
season  and  its  appearance  deceive  the 
unknowing  into  thinking  it  is  a  dew¬ 
berry  and  it  readily  sells  as  such.  It  is 
hardy  and  nearly  rust-proof  and  produc¬ 
tive,  but  its  weak  point  is  its  slow  and 
dwarfish  growth,  except  on  very  rich  soil. 
When  I  want  a  saucer  of  blackberries  to 
eat  raw  with  cream  and  sugar  I  seek 
the  King  in  its  season.  Its  time  of  ripen¬ 
ing  and  superiority  in  size  and  flavor  to 
the  Harvest  give  it  a  valued  place  in  the 
succession  of  varieties. 

In  order  to  accelerate  the  picking,  I 
permit  and  advise  the  boys  to  pick  in 
gallon  buckets,  which,  when  full,  they 
carry  to  the  shed  and  empty  into  quart 
boxes.  With  these  buckets  suspended 
from  their  nocks  they  can  pick  with  both 
hands  and  save  the  labor  of  stooping  with 
every  handful.  They  are  paid  IV  cent 
per  quart ;  when  berries  become  scarce, 
two  cents.  At  first  boxes  were  sold  at 
10  cents  straight ;  then  we  began  selling 
24-box  crates  for  $2  and  a  little  later  for 
$1.75.  At  this  same  date  I  notice  that 
in  the  St.  Louis  market  blackberries  are 
selling  for  $2.50  per  crate,  dewberries  at 
$2.75.  At  this  rate  it  would  be  profitable 
to  ship  them  from  here.  The  Elfeagnus 
longipes  again  bore  one  of  its  regular  an¬ 
nual  crops  of  dark  red  berries.  This 
berry  was  pictured  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
last  year.  It  is  about  two-thirds  the  size  of 
a  cherry  and  has  its  own  peculiar  flavor. 
Everybody  who  tastes  it  likes  it  despite 
its  tartness..  The  crop  was  picked  to  be 
made  into  jelly  and  preserves.  No  in¬ 
sects  or  fungus  diseases  have  ever  mo¬ 
lested  it.  Here  is  a  good  fruit  that  is 
practically  unknown  and  listed  in  very 
few  nurseries.  l.  r.  jounson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Remedies  for  Aster  Pests. 

Will  you  give  me  full  directions  how 
to  make  a  small  quantity,  say  about  two 
gallons,  of  Paris  green  solution ;  also 
ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  solution? 
I  have  50  fine  plants  of  Asters  and  am 
anxious  to  keep  them  free  from  rust, 
beetles  and  green  fly.  I  have  been  ad¬ 
vised  to  use  these  two  solutions  as  a 
remedy,  but  I  know  of  no  one  who  could 
give  me  an  exact  formula  for  a  small 
quantity.  e.  r.  a. 

Closter,  N.  J. 

1.  The  proportions  for  preparing  am¬ 
moniacal  copper  carbonate  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Copper  carbonate,  one  ounce; 
ammonia,  about  one-half  pint ;  water  SV> 
gallons.  To  prepare  it,  set  aside  a  little 
of  the  copper  carbonate,  and  dissolve  the 
rest  in  slightly  diluted  ammonia,  using 


only  just  enough  of  the  liquid  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  carbonate,  after  which  the  re¬ 
served  portion  is  added  to  this.  The 
reason  for  this  method  is  that  it  in¬ 
sures  using  no  more  ammonia  than  neces¬ 
sary,  as  it  is  better  to  use  too  much 
copper  carbonate  than  too  much  am¬ 
monia.  This  strong  solution  is  diluted 
with  water  as  required. 

2.  For  the  Paris  green  spray,  use  one 
heaping  teaspoonful  Paris  green,  two  or 
three  ounces  of  lump  lime,  and  three 
gallons  of  water.  The  lime  is  added  to 
neutralize  any  soluble  arsenic  present, 
and  thus  avoid  hurting  the  foliage. 

3.  The  green  fly  calls  for  a  contact 
poison,  being  a  sucking  insect,  and  to¬ 
bacco  tea,  tobacco  extract,  which  may 
be  bought  at  any  seed  store,  or  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion  will  be  desirable.  Often 
the  green  fly  can  be  controlled  by  domes¬ 
tic  soapsuds,  sprayed  against  them  with 
some  force. 


Dishorning  Peach  Trees. 

Do  you  think  it  too  late  to  “dishorn” 
some  old  peach  trees,  which  seem  to  be 
failing?  On  70  trees  I  have  less  than 
a  bushel  of  fruit,  as  the  frost  got  them. 

a.  c.  w. 

It  is  late  to  “dishorn”  peach  trees,  but 
we  shall  try  it  on  a  fewT.  Do  it  now  as 
soon  as  possible.  Cut  the  limbs  off  with 
a  slant,  so  the  water  will  drain  off,  and 
put  on  a  good  quality  of  grafting  wax 
to  prevent  "bleeding.” 


Protecting  Trees  Against  Rabbits. 

On  pages  751,  you  state  that  grease  is 
bad  to  put  on  apple  trees.  What  is  good 
for  protection  from  rabbits?  They  are 
very  troublesome  here.  c.  F."  w. 

Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 

We  know  of  nothing  better  than  some 
mechanical  protector  made  by  tying 
strips  of  veneering  or  cornstalks  around 
the  trunk,  or  using  fine  wire  cloth. 
These  protectors  should  be  at  least  three 
feet  high  to  keep  off  the  rabbits,  and 
should  be  close  to  or  into  the  ground 
to  keep  mice  away.  We  have  little  con¬ 
fidence  in  washes  or  smears  to  keep  off 
vermin  or  borers. 


Bttlletin  S5  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Plant  Introduction  gives  the  following 
description  of  the  way  persimmons  are 
ripened  in  China :  “An  earthenware  jar 
about  two  feet  in  height  is  packed  tight 
with  persimmons  while  they  are  still 
green,  just  turning.  The  mouth  of  the 
jar  is  filled  with  rice  straw.  They  think 
rice  straw  better  than  wheat  straw.  The 
jar  is  then  turned  upside  down  in  pans 
with  some  water  in  so  that  a  water  seal 
is  made.  In  about  thirty  days  they  are 
ripe  and  good  to  eat.” 


Destroying  Bindweed. 

On  page  712  L.  FI.  G.  of  Pennsylvania 
wants  to  know  how  to  exterminate  bind¬ 
weed.  If  it  is  Convolvulus  arvensis  he  is 
“up  against  the  real  thing.”  I  fought  it 
15  years,  sold  it  11  years  ago,  and  it  is 
now  worse  than  ever.  A  neighbor,  after 
20  years  of  fight  fenced  it  in,  put  in  a 
lot  of  pigs,  fed  no  green  food  and  in 
one  Summer  they  cleaned  it  out.  The 
only  other  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  die  and 
go  and  leave  it.  h.  c.  s. 

Conklin,  Mich. 


Y\  hen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page. 

CUBS’  FOOD 

They  Thrive  on  Grape-Nuts. 

Healthy  babies  don’t  cry  and  the  well- 
nourished  baby  that  is  fed  on  Grape- 
Nuts  is  never  a  crying  baby.  Many 
babies  who  cannot  take  any  other  food 
relish  the  perfect  food,  Grape-Nuts,  and 
get  well. 

“My  baby  was  given  up  by  three  doc¬ 
tors  who  said  that  the  condensed  milk 
on  which  I  had  fed  her  had  ruined  the 
child’s  stomach.  One  of  the  doctors  told 
me  that  the  only  thing  to  do  would  be 
to  try  Grape-Nuts,  so  I  got  some  and 
prepared  it  as  follows :  I  soaked  1% 
tablespoonfuls  in  one  pint  of  cold  water 
for  half  an  hour,  then  I  strained  off  the 
liquid  and  mixed  12  teaspoonfuls  of  this 
strained  Grape-Nuts  juice  with  six  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  rich  milk,  put  in  a  pinch  of 
salt  and  a  little  sugar,  warmed  it  and 
gave  it  to  baby  every  two  hours. 

“In  this  simple,  easy  way  I  saved 
baby’s  life  and  have  built  her  up  to  a 
strong,  healthy  child,  rosy  and  laughing. 
The  food  must  certainly  be  perfect  to 
have  such  a  wonderful  effect  as  this.  I 
can  truthfully  say  I  think  it  is  the  best 
food  in  the  world  to  raise  delicate  babies 
on  and  is  also  a  delicious  healthful  food 
for  grown-ups  as  we  have  discovered  in 
our  family.” 

Grape-Nuts  is  equally  valuable  to  the 
strong,  healthy  man  or  woman.  It  stands 
for  the  true  theory  of  health.  “There’s 
a  reason.”  and  it  is  explained  in  the  little 
book,  “The  Road  to  Wellville.”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


^  Get  Your  Canadian  Home 

From  the  Canadian  Pacific 


Home  — — 
Maker 


E  will  make  you  a  long-time  loan 
—you  will  have  20  years  to  pay 
for  the  land  and  repay  the  loan — 
you  can  move  on  the  land  at  once 
—and  your  Canadian  farm  will 
make  you  independent, 

20  Years  to  Pay 

Rich  Canadian  land  for  from  Sll  to  J30 
per  acre.  You  pay  only  one'-twentieth 
down— balance  in  19  equal  annual  pay¬ 
ments.  Long  before  your  final  payment 
comes  due  your  farm  will  have  paid  for 
itself  over  and  over.  This  advertisement 
is  directed  only  to  farmers  or  to  men  who 
will  occupy  or  improve  the  land. 

We  Lend  You  $2000 

for  erecting  vour  buildings,  fencing,  sinking 
well  and  breaking.  You  have  twenty  years  in 
which  to  repay  this  loan.  You  pay  only  the 
banking  interest  of  6  per  cent. 

Advance  of  Live  Stock 
on  Loan  Basis 

The  Company,  in  case  of  approved  land  pur¬ 
chaser  who  is  in  a  position  and  has  the  knowledge 
to  take  care  of  nis  stock,  will  advance  cattle 
sheep  and  hogs  up  to  the  value  of  $1,000  on  a  loan 
basis,  so  as  to  enable  the  settler  to  get  started 
from  the  first  on  the  right  basis  of  mixed  farm¬ 
ing.  If  you  do  not  want  to  wait  until  you  can 
complete  your  own  buildings  and  cultivate  your 
farm,  select  one  of  our  Ready-Made  farms— de- 
veloped  by  C.  P.  R.  Agricultural  Experts— with 
buildings  complete,  land  cultivated  and  in  crop, 
and  pay  for  it  in  20  years.  We  give  the  valuable 
assistance  of  great  demonstration  farms— free. 

This  Great  Offer  Based  On  Good  Land 

Ask  for  our  handsome  illustrated  books  on 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta— mention 
the  one  you  wish.  Also  maps.  Write  today. 

K.  S.  THORNTON,  Colonization  Agent 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Colonization  Department 
112  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

^FOR  SALE — Town  lots  in  all  growing  towns — 
Ask  for  information  concerning  openings.  4^* 


This  $[15  Victrola 
is  of  the  same  high 
quality  which  char¬ 
acterizes  all  products 
of  the  Victor  Com¬ 
pany. 


moment  in  placing  this  greatest  of  all 
musical  instruments  in  your  home? 

Other  styles  $25  to  $200. 

Write  for  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co. ,  Montreal 
Canadian  Distributors 


IT  PAYS  TO  USE 

FARMOGERM 

THE  STANDARD  INOCULATION 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATORS 


ON  SOY  BEANS -COW  PEAS 
VETCH  -  CLOVERS  -  ALFALFA 
FREE  BOOK  NO.  54 

ERP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO..  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J 


BARGAINS 

Fence.  150  styles 
. . . . . s  per  rod  up.  Wepas 
Send  for  bargain  fence 
sample  io  lest— ALL  FREE 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  A  WIRKCOMPAN1 
DEPT.  59_ CI.EVEf.AND.  OHIO 


HANDY  BINDER 

JUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

Tne  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKK«. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  tsso 

Published  weekly  by  the  Knral  Publishing  Company.  833  IVast  80th  Street,  New  York 

Herbert  W.  Collin  gw  ood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon.  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Roylk,  Associate  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  JJ2.04.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8K  marks,  or  10)4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

‘‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person,  llut  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  i«tid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser.  


STROUT  LOSES. 

The  E.  A.  Strout  Company  applied  to  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  to  restrain  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  pub¬ 
lishing  or  writing  complaints  of  farmers  or  giving 
advice  or  information  regarding  the  Strout  real  es¬ 
tate  transactions.  They  made  a  muzzle  and  asked 
the  court  to  fasten  it  on  !  The  court  has  now  denied 
their  motion.  No  muzzle  for  The  11.  N.-Y.  See  the 
next  page  and  next  week’s  issue. 

* 

Many  of  our  modern  rich  men  trace  back  to  a 
farm  or  country  village.  Having  made  their  fortune 
they  look  back  with  kindly  feeling  to  the  home  of 
their  boyhood.  When  they  go  back  it  seems  narrow 
and  small,  for  people  in  the  old  home  town  have 
had  a  struggle.  There  ai’e  few,  if  any,  manufac¬ 
turing  enterprises  there  to  hold  and  accumulate 
capital.  Usually  the  farmers  have  been  for  years 
living  on  a  35-cent  dollar,  and  the  result  may  be 
plainly  seen.  Such  men  often  think  they  would  like 
to  do  something  for  the  old  town.  One  of  the  best 
things  would  be  to  establish  a  small,  high-class 
manufacturing  enterprise.  If  there  is  water  power 
to  be  obtained  some  enterprise  in  which  skill  is  re¬ 
quired  and  with  labor  limited  to  local  workers, 
would  prove  a  blessing  to  the  community.  It  would 
hold  many  boys  and  girls,  provide  a  new  market  for 
labor  and  give  a  new  circulation  of  money.  There 
would  be  a  genuine  local  benefit  and  the  country 
Yvould  be  better  off  if  the  great  centers  of  manu¬ 
facturing  could  be  scattered  into  smaller  groups. 

* 

The  action  of  the  New  York  Legislature  ought  to 
convince  you  that  New  York  farmers  do  not  want  any 
direct  nomination  law.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?  s.  k.  l. 

It  seems  to  us  that  a  man  who  would  be  con¬ 
vinced  by  such  an  argument  would  have  a  mind 
somewhat  like  a  windmill.  We  think  it  will  be  gen¬ 
erally  admitted  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  exceptional 
opportunity  for  knowing  just  what  our  New  York 
farmers  want.  We  know  that  a  vast  majority  of 
them  are  not  satisfied  with  the  present  method  of 
selecting  candidates.  They  want  some  form  of  di¬ 
rect  primaries.  They  believe  in  the  principles  of 
the  primary  bill  but  the  attacks  upon  Gov.  Sulzer 
ahd  his  action  on  farm  legislation  have  enabled  the 
politician  to  obscure  the  issue.  We  frequently  hear 
it  stated  that  if  Charles  E.  Hughes  were  now  Gov¬ 
ernor  a  strong  primary  bill  Yvould  be  promptly 
passed.  The  Legislature  did  not  pass  on  the  merits 
of  the  primary  bill.  The  issue  it  voted  on  was  one 
of  prejudice  against  Gov.  Sulzer.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it?  Go  right  straight  ahead  advo¬ 
cating  a  direct  nominations  law  that  will  be  direct. 
We  do  this  because  we  know  that  such  a  plan  of 
nomination  will  prove  more  useful  to  our  farmers 
than  to  any  other  class  of  workers. 

* 

At  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  this  week,  one  of  the  great 
history -making  world  epochs  is  being  developed. 
Fifty  years  ago  this  little  town  was  the  scene  of  a 
human  hell  in  which  strong  men  struggled  and  fought 
to  settle  great,  living  problems  of  humanity.  When 
the  guns  grew  still  and  when  the  dead  were  buried 
all  men  knew  in  their  hearts  that  human  liberty 
was  stronger  and  safer  than  before.  Yet  for  years 
much  of  what  that  battle  gained  for  humanity  was 
lost  through  hatred,  prejudice  and  a  failure  to  un¬ 
derstand.  So  now  after  half  a  century  Gettysburg 
is  thronged  once  more.  The  old  soldiers  who  fought 
each  other  like  demons  now  meet  in  peace.  They 
now  can  meet  as  brothers,  and  at  last  they  under¬ 
stand  how  much  this  nation  has  lost  through  all 
these  years  of  hatred  and  political  strife.  The  blood 
of  the  old  Gettysburg  made  manhood  freedom  pos¬ 
sible — the  peace  and  tears  of  the  new  Gettysburg 
will  take  human  brotherhood  out  of  the  dreams  of 
humanity  into  the  realm  of  fact. 


All  the  hoys  and  all  the  fathers  whether  they  are 
progressive,  conservative  or  in  any  other  common 
or  uncommon  State  are  invited  to  read  the  article 
on  page  S31.  The  boy  applied  progressive  ideas  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  side  of  the  cornfield  and  beat 
his  father  by  obtaining  a  better  yield.  Father  came 
to  the  front  and  paid  the  money  he  promised.  We 
have,  most  of  us.  known  of  cases  where  father  gave 
the  boy  a  calf  or  a.  colt.  After  the  boy  developed  it 
into  a  fine  animal,  father  sold  it  and  pocketed  the 
money.  That  is  a  good  way  to  spoil  a  boy,  but  the 
father  in  this  case  did  the  right  thing  and  gave  more 
than  he  agreed  when  the  boy  beat  him.  Blest  be 
the  tie  which  binds  conservative  father  and  pro¬ 
gressive  son  in  this  way. 

* 

“I  hope  and  expect  to  see  within  the  next  five  years 
:i  law  on  the  statute  books  of  this  State  making  it  a 
misdemeanor  for  anyone  allowing  a  male  bird  of  any 
description  to  run  at  large  in  the  open  country  or  in 
town.  Of  course  when  this  law  is  proposed  it  will 
cause  much  merriment;  it  will  be  dubbed  ‘the  rooster 
law’  and  provoke  some  laughter,  but  it  will  be  passed, 
eventually.  And  when  it  is  passed  it  will  save  the 
farmers  of  Kansas,  estimating  it  conservatively,  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year.” 

The  speaker  was  Prof.  W.  A.  Lippincott,  of  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College.  He  ivas  talking  to 
the  Kansas  poultry  keepers  about  the  surplus 
rooster.  Prof.  Lippincott  may  be  the  first  man  to 
talk  of  a  law  to  cut  out  this  feathered  nuisance,  but 
all  over  the  country  hen  men  agree  that  the  fertile 
egg  produces  most  of  the  “rots”  and  “spots”  which 
cause  so  much  trouble.  The  campaign  against  the 
rooster  is  now  coming  to  a  head.  This  prompts  us 
to  walk  down  to  the  front  of  the  stage  and  respect¬ 
fully  confess  that  25  years  ago  we  were  guilty  of 
the  following : 

“Surplus  roosters  are  misery  boosters, 

As  all  good  hen  men  know  ; 

They  eat  up  the  feed  which  laying  hens  need 
And  do  nothing  else  but  crow.” 

A  wise  man  once  remarked  that  if  he  could  make 
the  songs  of  a  nation  he  cared  not  who  made  the 
laws !  In  all  seriousness  the  surplus  rooster  is  a 
nuisance  and  serious  damage  to  hen  farmers.  After 
the  breeding  season  is  over  all  but  the  finest  male 
birds  should  be  killed  or  sold.  They  are  of  no  value 
whatever  until  the  next  breeding  season  and  it  has 
now  been  demonstrated  beyond  all  argument  that 
fertile  eggs  decay  quicker  than  infertile,  and  cause 
a  large  proportion  of  the  loss  in  storage  eggs.  Even 
our  gentle  friend  Cosgrove  sends  us  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “Swat  the  Rooster.”  By  all  means,  swat  him. 
Turn  him  into  “chicken”  pie.  He  is  not  progressive ! 

* 

We  give  you  now  another  thing  to  think  about. 
There  was  once  a  man  with  a  large  wart  on  his  nose. 
It  was  so  large  and  ugly  that  it  hurt  this  man’s 
prospects  in  life.  The  girl  he  loved  hesitated  at  that 
wart.  A  touch  of  it  on  her  face  would  have  fright¬ 
ened  her.  It  hurt  him  in  his  business.  He  had  a 
friend,  a  skilled  surgeon,  who  came  one  day  and 
examined  the  wart.  "I  can  cut  it  off,”  he  said,  “so 
that  there  will  be  only  a  little  scar  left.  It  will 
change  your  entire  expression  and  give  you  the 
place  in  society  which  you  deserve.”  Yet  this  man 
would  not  let  his  friend  touch  the  wart.  Why  not?  It 
was  a  sort  of  family  trade  mark.  For  some  genera¬ 
tions  past  his  ancestors  carried  that  wart.  One  of 
them  a  century  ago  had  his  likeness  painted  with 
the  wart  in  full  view.  So  this  man  felt  that  the 
trade  mark  of  his  dead  ancestors  was  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  his  own  living  prospects  in  the  present. 
There  may  be  people  who  read  this  who  will  say 
this  man  was  right  in  carrying  the  disfigurement  to 
his  grave  because  father  and  grandfather  did  the 
same.  We  do  not  think  so.  It  seems  evident  that 
this  man  could  do  far  more  to  exalt  the  memory  of 
his  ancestor  by  removing  a  blemish  which  placed 
him  at  a  disadvantage.  There  are  men  who  will 
smile  at  this  false  idea  of  devotion  to  the  memory 
of  ancestors,  but  let  them  think  for  a  moment.  What 
about  prejudices  of  politics,  business  and  farming, 
which  came  down  unchanged  from  grandfather,  al¬ 
though  everything  else  which  touches  them  has  been 
changed  half  a  dozen  times?  Some  men  say  they 
do  not  believe  in  direct  primaries,  or  improved 
credits  for  farmers,  or  such  things  as  cover  crops, 
because  they  are  new  and  the  old  party  or  the  old 
family  did  not  need  them.  The  old  system  of  nomi¬ 
nating  candidates  in  caucus  and  convention  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  bad  wart  on  the  political  face  of  the  State. 
That  has  been  proved  in  every  State  where  the  di¬ 
rect  primary  has  been  adopted.  The  plan  of  stand¬ 
ing  off  at  arm’s  length  in  growing  and  selling  our 
crops  while  every  interest  which  handles  them  is 
organized,  is  another  bad  wart  on  the  face  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Most  of  us  know  this.  Now  think  a  moment 
— are  we  keeping  these  warts  in  their  place  for  any 
sensible  reason? 


.Tuly  12, 

People  who  live  in  the  Hudson  Valley  and  in  East¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  realize  what  a  curse  has  fallen 
upon  the  landscape  in  the  chestnut  blight  disease. 
It  is  sad  to  see  the  beautiful  chestnuts  standing 
dead  and  stripped  even  of  their  bark.  Most  of  us 
had  become  convinced  that  chestnut  culture  is 
doomed  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country.  We  now 
learn  of  experiments  as  the  result  of  crossing  dif¬ 
ferent  chestnut  varieties  which  promise  to  change 
the  outlook.  Several  varieties  of  chestnuts'  have 
been  produced  from  hardy  strains  which  are  appar¬ 
ently  able  to  resist  the  disease.  This  will  be  good 
news  to  chestnut  lovers.  WTe  hope  more  complete 
testing  will  prove  the  value  of  these  new  varieties. 

* 

Among  other  strict  provisions  the  new  tariff  bill 
contains  the  following: 

That  no  goods,  wares,  articles  and  merchandise — ex¬ 
cept  immediate  products  of  agriculture,  forests  and 
fisheries — manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  in  any  for¬ 
eign  country  by  convict  labor  or  children  under  14 
years  of  age  shall  be  entitled  to  entry  at  any  of  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  importation  thereof 
is  hereby  prohibited. 

Both  provisions  are  wise.  Free  adult  labor  should 
not  he  forced  to  compete  with  foreign  convict  labor. 
We  believe  that  children  everywhere  should  have 
what  we  call  a  God-given  right  to  a  fair  childhood. 
To  force  their  little  bodies  into  labor  before  they 
have  had  their  childhood  makes  the  meanest  com¬ 
petition  which  adults  can  face. 

* 

If  the  State  and  Government  won’t  protect  its  citi¬ 
zens  from  a  horde  of  rascals,  sharks  and  leeches,  what 
is  the  use  of  an  individual  attempting  it?  J.  P.  c. 

This  is  from  a  man  who  has  seen  neighbors  and 
friends  robbed  by  fakers  and  rascals  through  fraud¬ 
ulent  advertisements.  There  have  been  wild-cat 
stocks  and  bonds  and  all  sorts  of  games  for  captur¬ 
ing  the  sweat-stained  dollar.  The  government  is 
trying  to  help.  It  shuts  the  scoundrels  out  of  the 
mails  Yvhenever  possible,  but  it  cannot  act  until 
legal  proof  is  obtained,  even  though  the  officials  knoie 
the  rascal  is  guilty.  It  denies  the  cheaper  mail 
privileges  to  the  newspaper  which  “goes  whacks” 
with  the  snide  and  deceiver  by  printing  a  concealed 
advertisement.  That  is  good  work,  and  it  will  be 
extended  and  broadened  out.  But  what  can  the 
individual  do?  He  can  let  the  gilt-edged  bait  alone 
for  one  thing,  and  make  himself  understand  that  it 
is  not  in  human  nature  for  him  to  “get  rich  quick.’' 

* 

We  have  been  describing  the  “Ashland  plan”  of 
financing  dairy  farmers  in  their  purchase  of  cows. 
It  is  claimed  that  something  of  this  plan  has  been 
followed  for  years  in  Northern  Wisconsin.  The 
banks  and  business  men  have  understood  that  what 
the  country  needs  is  contented  settlers.  No  settler 
can  be  contented  unless  he  can  have  steady  work 
and  a  profitable  business.  In  Northern  Wisconsin 
such  a  profitable  business  comes  in  manufacturing 
clover,  grass  and  grain  into  milk  or  cream.  Such  a 
business  requires  capital  as  well  as  any  factory. 
Therefore  the  banks  and  the  large  land  companies 
saw  that  these  settlers  must  have  cows,  and  they 
loaned  credit  in  order  to  obtain  cash.  It  is'  re¬ 
ported  that  some  of  the  land  companies  permit 
settled’s  to  pass  their  land  payments  and  use  the 
money  for  buying  cows.  The  best  part  of  all  this  is 
the  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  farmers 
must  have  fair  credit  in  order  to  develop  their 
business. 

* 

We  are  told  that  some  New  York  commission  men 
are  planning  to  fight  the  Cole  commission  man’s  bill 
in  the  courts  on  the  plea  that  it  is  “class  legislation." 
That  old,  bald-headed  legal  excuse  is  about  all  they 
can  muster.  These  men  profess  to  believe  that  the 
new  department  of  farm  co-operative  work  will 
greatly  injure  the  commission  trade.  There  are  two 
things  which  these  gentlemen  ought  to  remember. 
There  would  have  been  no  commission  legislation  if 
the  commission  business  had  not  become  a  scheme 
for  organized  robbery.  The  snide  commission  men 
are  responsible  for  the  law.  Let  them  also  remem¬ 
ber  that  they  got  through  easily  and  that  if  the 
abuses  continue  the  present  law  will  lie  made  much 
more  effective.  We  have  seen  half-wild  horses  taken 
off  the  range  and  put  to  work.  After  loafing  and 
playing  for  some  years  they  did  not  fancy  honest 
labor  or  earning  their  food.  So  they  kicked  when 
a  light  cinch  was  put  on  them.  What  happened 
was  this — the  more  they  kicked  at  fair  demands,  the 
tighter  the  cinch  was  put  to  them. 


BREVITIES. 

Give  the  pigs  a  full  chance  at  charcoal  and  woofl 
ashes.  This  means  stomach  regulators  and  bone  formers. 

The  National  Congress  of  Alienists  and  Neurologists, 
recently  in  session  at  Chicago,  adopted  a  resolution  ad 
vising  the  railroads  not  to  employ  men  who  use  alco¬ 
holic  beverages,  either  ou  or  off  duty. 
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THE  STROUT  COMPANY  LOSES. 

The  E.  A.  Strout  Company  has  lost  in 
its  injunction  suit  against  Tiie  Rural 
New- Yorker.  lion.  D.  J.  Hand,  in  the 
United  States  District  Court,  handed 
down  a  decree  last  week  denying  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  restrain  The  R.  N.-l\  The  de¬ 
cision  is  a  very  comprehensive  paper; 
and  next  week  we  will  give  the  essential 
features  of  it.  In  the  injunction  pro¬ 
ceedings  they  set  up  the  claim  that: — 

Previous  to  the  publishing  of  these 
complaints,  beginning  January  18.  1913, 
no  paper  with  the  exception  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  itself  had  refused 
to  accept  their  advertising;  that  since 
the  publication  of  these  complaints  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  the  Country 
Gentleman,  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
the  Practical  Farmer,  the  Southern  Cul¬ 
tivator,  the  Farmer’s  Advocate  and  the 
Farmer’s  Guide,  had  already  refused 
their  advertising;  that  these  papers  re¬ 
fused  to  investigate  the  Strout  business 
for  themselves,  but  because  of  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  rely 
upon  its  publications  in  justification  of 
their  position,  and  the  Strout  Agency  ex¬ 
press  the  belief  that  still  other  publica¬ 
tions  will  refuse  to  accept  their  adver¬ 
tising  if  the  publications  in  reference  to 
them  is  permitted  to  continue  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  for  the  reason  that 
if  other  publications  continue  the  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  face  of  the  criticism  they 
are  likely  to  suffer  thereby. 

They  set  up  further  that  "Publisher’s 
Desk,”  containing  one  full  page,  has  been 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  pretended  pur¬ 
pose  of  warning  subscribers  against  deal¬ 
ing  with  any  of  the  persons  or  firms 
named  therein. 

That  this  page  is  generally  known  as  a 
"rogue’s  gallery  or  black  list  of  danger¬ 
ous  criminals  and  swindlers,  with  whom 
it  is  dangerous  to  deal  or  patronize,  and 
that  a  large  number  of  the  subscribers  of 
the  paper  systematically  refuse  to  deal  or 
have  business  relations  with  any  person 
or  firm  so  published.” 

That  in  proof  of  this  cards  sent  out  by 
the  Strout  Agency  to  farmers  requesting 
blanks  to  be  filled,  giving  desired  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  farm,  have  been 
returned  not  filled  out  as  requested  but 
endorsed  as  follows : 

"I  read  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  S. 
B.  Evans.” 

That  as  another  example  of  the  similar 
result  of  a  similar  postal  card,  the  card 
came  back  filled  out  but  endorsed  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“I  read  The  Rural  New-Yorker.” 
(repeated  four  times.) 

Another  contention  of  the  complaint  is 
that : 


Previous  to  these  criticisms  the  Strout 
Agency  had  contracts  with  many  farmers 
for  the  sale  of  their  farms  with  the  stip¬ 
ulation  that  in  case  the  farm  was  sold 
direct  by  the  farmer,  or  through  other 
agents,  or  withdrawn  for  any  reason,  that 
the  "Said  owners  would  pay  forthwith  to 
the  plaintiff  a  withdrawal  fee  therein 
stipulated  not  exceeding  2%  of  the  sale 
price,  and  not  less  than  $25.  the  amount 
varying  in  the  different  contracts,  and 
during  all  of  said  time  and  at  the  present 
time,  there  were  and  are  in  existence  and 
in  full  force  and  effect  a  great  number  of 
said  contracts  between  the  plaintiff  and 
a  large  number  of  its  said  customers  sit¬ 
uated  throughout  all  of  the  territory 
herein  described,  and  that  said  contracts 
were  and  are  valid  and  subsisting  and 
enforceable  contracts,  and  had  been  uni¬ 
formly  upheld  in  the  courts  of  the  States 
and  Territories  herein  described,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  commencement  of  this 
action  there  was  and  still  is  a  large  ag¬ 
gregate  sum  of  money  due  the  plaintiff 
thereon,  all  of  which  was  well  known  to 
the  defendant;  that  said  claims  are  small 
in  amount,  ranging  from  $25  to  $60  for 
each  claim,  but  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  them  is  very  great  and  the 
loss  thereof  to  the  plaintiff  would  seri¬ 
ously  cripple  the  plaintiff  and  the  cost  of 
Collecting  said  claims  in  case  the  defend¬ 
ants  should  abide  by  their  agreements  to 
contest  in  court  such  claims  and  litigate 
the  same  to  the  higher  courts,  would  be 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount 
ot  said  claims,  and  as  plaintiff  is  informed 
and  believes  the  cost  of  collecting  the 
said  claims  and  the  delay  in  collecting 
the  same  would  exceed  the  amount  that 
would  be  actually  recovered  therefrom, 
ail  of  which  is  well  known  to  the  defend¬ 
ant;  ’  and  that  by  advising  farmers  to  re¬ 
sist  such  payments  and  offering  to  pay 
the  expense  of  an  attorney  in  defending 
tho  tust  suit.  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
has  maliciously  and  wickedly  contrived 
to  induce  the  Strout  customers  to  violate 
their  contracts.  The  complaint  further 
states  in  effect  that  The  Rural  Nkw- 
Iorkkr  has  published  matters  calculated 
to  deceive  the  persons  who  bought  farms 
through  the  Strout  Agency  and  make 
them  believe  that  they  were  legally  en¬ 
titled  to  recover  from  the  plaintiff  in 
stuns  paid  to  the  plaintiff  by  the  sellers 
ot  the  property  in  excess  of  5%  of  the 
selling  price,  less  tho  commission,  all  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  the  plaintiff  to  the 
great  expense  and  annoyance  of  litigation 
o\er  numerous  claims  to  such  an  extent 
that  plaintiff  will  be  tillable  to  continue 
its  said  business. 


1*  or  this  and  other  reasons  set  up  in 
the  complaint  the  Strout  Agency  asked  the 


court  to  issue  an  injunction  restraining 
tit:  Rural  New-Yorker  from  publish¬ 


ing  in  the  paper,  or  circulars,  or  letters 
to  its  subscribers,  or  verbally  any  advice 
or  information  that  would  lead  such  per¬ 
sons  or  readers  of  the  paper  to  refuse 
payment  of  its  claims  or  disregard  of  its 
contract  or  refusal  to  negotiate  business 
transactions  with  them. 

It  is  well  to  have  the  situation  so  well 
defined  by  the  Strout  Agency  themselves. 
They  admit  that  the  publication  of  farm¬ 
ers’  complaints  without  any  further  in¬ 
vestigation  has  induced  many  of  the  best 
farm  papers  in  the  country  to  refuse  their 
advertising,  and  they  express  the  fear  that 
if  the  publication  of  these  complaints 
continue,  other  papers  will  not  be  able 
to  carry  their  advertising  without  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  protests  of  their  farm  sub¬ 
scribers.  They  allege  further  that  they 
will  not  be  able  to  continue  business  if 
these  complaints  are  continued  by  their 
customers  and  made  public.  They  frankly 
admit  that  they  have  a  large  number  of 
small  claims  against  farmers  aggregating 
large  sums  for  withdrawal  fees  and  they 
admit  that  in  at  least  one  case  in  Maine 
the  higher  courts  decided  a  claim  for 
withdrawal  fees  against  them.  Farmers 
who  are  interested  in  the  matter  should 
preserve  the  above  complaint,  and  read 
it  again  next  week  in  connection  with 
the  decision  of  the  court. 

“SOFT  AND  ROTTEN”  PEACHES. 

We  shall  give  from  time  to  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  brief  statements  of  actual 
experience  in  shipping  produce  to  com¬ 
mission  men.  Some  of  these  will  give 
the  bright  side  of  such  business,  and 
others  will  tell  some  of  the  tricks  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  order  to  evade  payment,  or 
get  control  of  a  shipment.  The  first  one 
refers  to  a  shipment  of  peaches  from  a 
fruit  farm  in  New  York  State  to  a  con¬ 
cern  in  Philadelphia.  Two  growers  unit¬ 
ed  to  fill  a  car  with  peaches.  They  had 
been  shipping  through  the  season,  and 
knew  how  to  handle  and  pack  their  fruit. 
Other  shipments  had  arrived  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  had  brought  good  prices.  One 
of  these  men  shipped  something  over  300 
baskets  as  his  share  of  the  car,  and  he 
received  a  statement  as  follows : 

272  bkts.  peaches,  14(650  $7.00 
130(640  52.00 

“Soft  and  rotten” 

73(630  21.90 
55(625  13.75 

$94.65 

$3.63 
23.73 
8.16 
9.47 

-  45.01 

$49.04 

As  will  be  seen,  this  meant  an  average 
of  a  little  over  17  cents  a  basket  net, 
and  out  of  this  our  friend  was  obliged  to 
pay  for  the  packages,  cost  of  growing, 
picking  and  packing.  There  were  also 
33  baskets  unaccounted  for.  Similar 
peaches  had  been  bringing  65  cents  and 
over  in  this  same  market.  All  these 
peaches  were  picked,  packed  and  loaded 
the  same  day.  The  car  was  cold  before 
it  was  loaded,  and  was  re-iced  on  the 
way.  A  car  handled  in  exactly  the  same 
way  three  days  before  contained  the  same 
grades  of  fruit,  and  went  to  the  same 
market,  and  the  following  statement  was 
returned  for  it: 


36  baskets  . 

. @90 

$32.40 

315  baskets  . 

. (6  65 

204.75 

IS  baskets  . 

. @40 

7.20 

$244.35 

Freight  . 

Cartage  . 

.  11.07 

Commission  . 

.  24.44 

74.37 

$169.98 

The  commission 

man  claimed 

that  the 

peaches  were  “soft  and  rotten”  when  they 
arrived,  and  to  prove  it  he  called  in  the 
salesman  who  had  sold  the  ear,  and  this 
man  also  claimed  that  the  peaches  were 
rotten.  He  claimed  that  when  signing 
for  them  he  had  told  the  manager  to 
write  on  the  book  that  the  condition  was 
bad,  but  he  was  unable  to  show  this  rec¬ 
ord  on  the  books.  In  the  meantime  the 
peach  grower  went  to  the  freight  office 
of  the  railroad  and  saw  the  company’s 
books.  These  show  a  clean  receipt  for 
the  peaches.  The  railroad  freight  agent 
also  wrote  that  the  peaches  were  deliv¬ 
ered  from  the  car  without  exception  in 
apparently  good  order,  and  they  have  a 
receipt  for  clean  delivery  of  the  goods. 
When  the  peach  grower  in  order  to  trace 
the  matter  further  asked  to  whom  these 
peaches  were  sold,  so  that  he  might  learn 


further  about  them,  he  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reply : 

" That  is  our  business.  If  you  think 
you  have  not  had  a  square  deal,  you 
know  how  to  get  it.” 

Rut  this  peach  grower  has  not  been 
able  to  learn  how  to  get  his  square  deal 
yet.  He  wrote  to  the  commission  man, 
who  still  insisted  that  the  peaches  were 
soft  and  rotten  when  they  arrived,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  have  a  receipt  showing  that  they 
were  received  in  good  order.  This  com¬ 
mission  man  refused  to  do  anything  fur¬ 
ther  about  it.  The  peach  grower  claimed 
that  he  should  be  paid  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  what  he  received  for  his  carload 
and  the  average  price  for  which  other 
carloads  had  been  sold.  This  difference 
would  have  amount  to  over  $60,  but  the 
commission  man  refused  to  do  anything 
about  it.  The  matter  came  to  us,  and 
we  wrote  this  commission  man  regard¬ 
ing  the  matter,  but  he  paid  no  attention 
whatever  to  the  letter,  and  it  has  been 
impossible  to  obtain  any  satisfaction 
from  him.  Nothing  could  be  obtained 
from  him  except  through  a  suit  for  dam¬ 
ages,  and  it  would  be  difficult  in  a  case 
of  this  sort  to  show  to  a  jury  the  price 
at  which  these  peaches  ought  to  have 
been  sold.  The  commission  man  and  his 
lawyer,  of  course,  recognize  that  fact, 
and  thus  they  have  refused  to  pay  any 
further  attention  to  the  complaint.  We 
give  this  as  a  sample  case  of  what  is 
quite  likely  to  occur  in  the  rush  of  ship¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  real  remedy  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  this  kind  except  through  commu¬ 
nity  shipping  or  co-operative  selling.  Un¬ 
der  such  a  system  the  growers  could 
have  an  inspector  in  the  market  who 
could  examine  the  car  at  the  time  of  its 
arrival,  and  make  a  fair  statement  as  to 
its  condition. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

DOMESTIC. — Fuel  oil  tanks  exploded 
June  27  in  the  hold  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company’s  steamer  Mohawk  anchored  in 
the  lower  bay  between  Stapleton  and 
Tompkinsville,  Staten  Island.  Five  men 
were  killed  and  six  were  injured.  It 
was  generally  said  that  a  mechanic  had 
flicked  a  cigarette  butt  into  the  boiler 
room,  and  that  gases  which  had  formed 
became  ignited  and  exploded,  thus  setting 
fire  to  the  oil  tank  of  the  vessel.  Capt. 
Smith  of  one  of  the  Merritt-Chapmau 
vessels  thought  the  salvage  would  be 
about  $60,000.  The  Mohawk  was  built 
at  Kiel,  Germany,  and  her  tanks  have 
250.000  gallons  capacity. 

Two  cars  crowded  with  immigrants 
on  their  way  to  the  West  toppled  into 
the  Ottawa  River  .Tune  25  when  the 
Winnipeg  Express  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  was  wrecked,  owing,  it  is 
believed,  to  spreading  rails.  Eight  per¬ 
sons  were  killed  and  more  than  fifty 
injured. 

Two  women,  a  mother  and  daughter 
were  arrested  at  their  home  in  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  June  27  by  post  office  inspectors 
on  a  charge  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud. 
According  to  the  postal  authorities,  the 
twTo  women  have  been  carrying  on  a 
countrywide  campaign  of  answering  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  wives  and  housekeepers, 
getting  money  for  carfare  and  other 
purposes  and  never  making  good  in  the 
way  the  senders  of  the  funds  had  wished. 
The  post  office  has  complaints  of  three¬ 
score  or  more  alleged  victims  who  claim 
to  have  sent  in  this  way  anywhere  from 
$2  to  $55- 

After  a  conference  by  the  industrial 
board  of  the  State  Labor  Commission, 
with  representatives  of  75  canning  fac¬ 
tories,  the  State  officials  unanimously 
adopted  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  a  resolution 
changing  the  maximum  number  of  hours 
a  week  that  women  may  be  employed  in 
canneries  from  60  to  66,  under  certain 
conditions.  The  resolution  provides  that 
women  eighteen  years  old  and  over  may 
be  employed  in  canning  factories  between 
June  25  and  August  5  1913.  in  excess  of 
10  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  60  hours  in 
one  week,  but  not  in  excess  of  12  hours 
in  any  one  day  or  66  hours  in  any  one 
week,  or  six  days  in  any  one  week,  if  not 
continuously  standing,  or  if  the  floor  is 
properly  drained. 

Five  men,  a  woman  and  a  child  lost 
their  lives  in  a  fire  at  midnight  June  30 
in  a  building  at  No.  6(5  Greenwich  Street. 
New  York,  occupied  by  Till’s  Employ¬ 
ment  Agency  and  as  au  immigrant  lodg¬ 
ing  house.  More  than  a  score  of  per¬ 
sons  were  injured  by  burns  and  leaps 
from  windows.  The  police  believe  that 
the  blaze  was  incendiary.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  that  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
set  the  place  afire  was  made  the  previous 
night. 

Eleven  boys  and  possibly  more,  all  lads 
S  to  12  years  old  and  the  children  mostly 
of  poor  working  people,  lost  their  lives 
in  the  Merrimae  River  at  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  June  30.  A  runway  leading 
from  the  river  to  a  municipal  bathhouse 
collapsed  under  the  combined  weight  of 
about  fifty  youngsters  who  crowded 
eagerly  upon  it  anxious  to  get  out  of 
the  hot  sunshine  and  be  the  first  to  get 
undressed  and  dive  into  the  cooling 
stream. 
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FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Bureau 
of  Agriculture  has  fully  developed  its 
plans  to  establish  experiment  farm  sta¬ 
tions  throughout  the  provinces  of  the 
Philippines.  Carrying  out  this  plan  on 
a  larger  scale  was  made  possible  by  an 
appropriation  of  $75,000  by  the  last  leg¬ 
islature.  The  bureau  has  cabled  to  the 
United  States  for  12  inspectors,  who 
will  be  put  in  charge  of  the  demon¬ 
stration  stations. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey 
decided  July  1  that  Frederick  Bealaman, 
a  farmer  of  Somerset  County,  must  pay 
.Tames  Van  Nest,  his  next  door  neighbor, 
for  the  death  of  a  cow,  owned  by  Van 
Nest,  which  broke  into  the  neighbor’s 
cornfield,  ate  some  of  the  corn  and  died. 
The  liability  of  Bealaman  for  the  loss 
of  the  cow  was  affirmed  by  the  court 
upon  the  theory  that  Bealaman  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  his 
fences  in  such  repair  that  his  neighbor’s 
cows  could  not  gain  access  to  his  corn 
crop.  Van  Nest’s  cow  broke  through  a 
portion  of  the  fence  which  Bealaman 
should  have  kept  in  repair,  and  ate  abund¬ 
antly  of  his  green  and  unripe  corn,  and 
then  died. 

The  thirty-eighth  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen 
was  held  at  Portland.  Ore.,  June  17-21. 
The  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  J.  B.  Pilkington,  Portland, 
Ore. ;  vice-president.  Henry  B.  Chase, 
Chase,  Ala. ;  secretary,  John  Hall,  Ro¬ 
chester.  N.  Y.  (re-elected);  treasurer, 
Peter  Youngers.  Geneva,  Neb. ;  executive 
committee,  three  year  term,  Thomas  B. 
Meehan,  Dresher,  Pa. ;  two  year  term, 
J.  II.  Dayton,  Painesville,  O. ;  one  year 
term,  P.  A.  Dix.  Roy,  Utah.  The  1914 
convention  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  O. 
Report  of  Treasurer  C.  J.  Maloy  show¬ 
ed  a  balance  on  hand  of  $6,316.79,  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  society  is  in  a  most 
prosperous  condition. 

The  seventh  field  meeting  of  the  N.  J. 
State  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held 
Wednesday,  July  16th.  1913,  11  A.  M„ 
at  the  home  of  Granville  W.  Leeds,  near 
Rancoeas,  Burlington  County.  Trains 
from  Trenton,  9.40  and  Camden,  9.47  will 
be  met  at  Beverly  10.20  A.  M.  Auto¬ 
mobiles  can  reach  the  farm  via  Bur¬ 
lington,  Mount  Holly  or  Moorestown. 
At  11.30  Milo  R.  Williams,  Engineer  of 
Irrigation,  will  explain  the  very  interest¬ 
ing  systems  now  in  service  on  this  farm. 

The  Federal  Grand  Jury  handed  down 
ten  indictments  June  20  under  section 
10  of  the  interstate  commerce  act  in¬ 
volving  three  large  New  York  wholesale 
egg  concerns,  charging  collusion  with 
railroad  inspectors  to  rob  railroads  by 
putting  in  fradulent  damage  claims  for 
eggs  broken  in  transit.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  railroads  have  paid  out  $80,000 
in  excessive  damage  claims  over  and 
above  the  amount  received  for  trans¬ 
porting  eggs  last  year.  The  indictments 
are  against  R.  B.  Shimer  &  Co.,  of  336 
Washington  Street.  Harry  C.  Shimer,  a 
member  of  the  firm,  who  was  released 
on  $3,000  bail ;  Adolph  Fortgang,  a 
salesman  for  the  same  firm,  released  on 
$2,000  bail ;  De  Winter  &  Co.,  of  31 
Jay  Street ;  John  C.  De  Winter,  Edward 
M.  Garrison  and  Harry  D.  Wheeler, 
members  of  the  Jay  Street  firm  for  whom 
bail  was  furnished  at  $5,000  each  ;  George 
Miller,  of  De  Winter  &  Co.,  who  has  not 
yet  been  arrested,  and  Willard  P.  Brown 
and  William  H.  Stanford,  trading  as  W. 
P.  Brown  &  Sons,  at  139  Reade  Street, 
who  furnished  $2,500  bail  each.  All 
pleaded  not  guilty  to  each  of  the  fifteen 
counts  but  reserved  the  right  to  with¬ 
draw  the  plea  and  put  in  a  demurrer  by 
July  9.  These  are  among  the  largest  egg 
firms  in  this  country.  It  is  said  that  the 
Shimer  firm  does  a  business  of  $3,000,- 
000  a  year  in  eggs  and  butter.  It  has 
been  in  Washington  Street  for  fifty-three 
years.  The  several  counts  tell  about 
shipments  of  eggs  from  the  West  and 
South  upon  which  damages  for  broken 
eggs  were  claimed  by  the  consignees. 

OBITUARY.— Abel  B.  Makepeace,  the 
best  known  and  most  prominent  cran¬ 
berry  grower  in  the  United  States,  and 
one  of  Cape  Cod’s  leading  business  men, 
died  at  his  home  in  West  Barnstable, 
Mass,  June  24.  in  the  eighty-second  year 
of  his  age.  Mr.  Makepeace — who  was 
born  in  Middleboro.  Mass.,  in  1832 — was 
one  of  the  pioneer  growers  of  Cape  CodL 
He.  more  than  any  one  man.  helped  to 
make  cranberry  growing  the  Cape’s 
greatest  industry.  In  the  early  70’s, 
when  the  industry  began  to  attract  gen¬ 
eral  attention  and  prices  of  cranberries 
were  high  he  began  to  reap  large  profits 
from  the  considerable  area  that  he  had 
under  cultivation  in  the  town  of  Barn¬ 
stable.  At  that  time  he  purchased  heavily 
of  the  swamp  lands  of  what  is  now  known 
as  the  cranberry  bogs  in  Plymouth 
County.  He  built  large  warehouses  in 
Wareham.  He  interested  large  capital 
in  his  enterprises  and  became  truly  en¬ 
titled  to  the  appellation  of  the  cranberry 
king.  Some  years  ago  Tie  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  New  Jersey  swamps  and 
bought  large  bogs  in  that  State  near 
Mays  Landing.  The  cranberry  lands  that 
he  controlled  aggregated  thousands  of 
acres,  and  his  own  crops  yielded  as  high 
as  60,000  crates  in  a  single  year.  There 
was  no  part  of  the  cranberry  industry 
in  which  Mr.  Makepeace  was  not  heavily 
interested.  He  invented,  manufactured 
and  sold  improved  implements  for  cran¬ 
berry  harvesting,  made  barrels,  and  built 
a  big  plant  at  Wareham  for  the  evapo¬ 
ration  of  cranberries — a  method  of  prepa¬ 
ration  which  seems  destined  to  become  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  industry. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 

DRIVING  HOME  THE  COWS. 

Out  of  the  clover  and  blue-eyed  grass 
He  turned  them  into  the  river  lane ; 
One  after  another  he  let  them  pass, 

And  fastened  the  meadow  bars  again. 

Under  the  willows  and  over  the  hill 
He  patiently  followed  their  sober  pace; 
The  merry  whistle  for  once  was  still, 
And  something  shadowed  the  sunny 
face. 

Only  a  boy  !  and  his  father  had  said 
He  never  would  let  his  youngest  go ; 
Two  already  were  lying  dead 

Under  the  feet  of  the  trampling  foe. 

But  after  the  evening  work  was  done, 
And  the  frogs  were  loud  in  the  meadow 
swamp, 

Over  his  shoulder  he  slung  his  gun 

And  stealthily  followed  the  foot-path 
damp. 

Across  the  clover  and  through  the  wheat, 
With  resolute  heart  and  purpose  grim, 
Though  cold  was  the  dew  to  the  hurry¬ 
ing  feet. 

And  the  blind  bat’s  flitting  startled 

him. 

Thrice  since  then  had  the  lane  been 
white, 

And  the  orchards  sweet  with  apple 
bloom  ; 

And  now,  when  the  cows  came  home  at 
night, 

The  feeble  father  drove  them  home. 

For  news  had  come  to  the  lonely  farm 
That  three  were  lying  where  two  had 
lain  ; 

And  the  old  man’s  tremulous,  palsied 
arm 

Could  never  lean  on  a  son’s  again. 

The  Summer  days  grew  cold  and  late, 

He  went  for  the  cows  when  the  work 
was  done ; 

But  down  the  lane,  as  he  opened  the 
gate, 

He  saw  them  coming,  one  by  one — 

Brindle,  Ebony,  Speckle  and  Bess, 

Shaking  their  horns  in  the  evening 
wind ; 

Cropping  the  buttercups  out  of  the 
grass — 

But  who  was  it  following  close  behind? 

Loosely  swung  in  the  idle  air 
The  empty  sleeve  of  army  blue; 

And  worn  and  pale,  from  the  crisping 
hair 

Looked  out  a  face  that  the  father 
knew. 

For  southern  prisons  will  .sometimes 
yawn, 

And  yield  their  dead  unto  life  again ; 
And  the  day  that  comes  with  a  cloudy 
dawn 

In  golden  glory  at  last  may  wane. 

The  great  tears  sprang  to  their  meeting 
eyes ; 

For  the  heart  must  speak  when  the 
lips  are  dumb, 

And  under  the  silent  evening  skies 

Together  they  followed  the  cattle 
home. 

— Kate  Putnam  Osgood. 

* 

The  New'  York  Public  Library  has 
quite  an  extensive  library  for  the  blind, 
and  we  are  informed  that  local  libraries 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  may  borrow  these  books  free  of 
charge  for  the  use  of  blind  patrons.  A 
small  library  can  rarely  afford  books  in 
the  raised  type,  in  view  of  their  cost 
and  the  limited  demand  for  them,  and 
many  of  those  who  sit  in  darkness  are 
denied  the  solace  of  reading  because  they 
have  no  means  of  procuring  books  in 
Braille  or  New  York  point. 

* 

This  is  the  time  to  make  or-ra-cur, 
one  of  the  most  delicious  of  preserves.  It 
is  many  years  since  “Aunt  Rachel,”  a 
valued  contributor  no  longer  with  us, 
sent  this  recipe,  which  has  been  repeated 
in  our  pages  several  times,  and  is  still 
asked  for  by  new  readers.  It  calls  for 
five  pounds  of  red  currants,  stemmed, 
five  pounds  of  sugar,  juice  and  grated 
rind  of  three  oranges,  and  one  pound  of 
raisins,  stoned  and  chopped.  Boil  all 
together  for  20  minutes,  stirring  and 
skimming  carefully,  then  put  away  in 
jelly  glasses. 

* 

Here  is  the  New  York  Tribune’s  re¬ 
cipe  for  making  picnic  or  lawn  party 
lemonade :  Roll  the  lemons,  and  with  a 
sharp  knife  peel  the  yellow  part  of  the 
rinds;  boil  these  rinds  for  twenty  min¬ 
utes  in  sufficient  water  to  cover  them 
well.  Strain  into  a  jar  through  cheese¬ 
cloth,  make  a  syrup  by  boiling  this  lemon 
water  and  granulated  sugar  together,  us¬ 
ing  one  quart  of  the  lemon  water  to 
every  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  granu¬ 


lated  sugar,  boil  until  clear,  and  bottle. 
If  you  have  not  enough  lemon  water  for 
the  proportion  of  sugar  needed  use  part 
clear  water.  Squeeze  the  lemons  thor¬ 
oughly,  using  the  pulp,  and  strain  the 
juice  and  pulp  through  cheesecloth  and 
bottle.  To  one  measure  of  lemon  juice 
add  two  measures  of  syrup  and  three 
measures  of  clear  water ;  pour  over  block 
of  ice  in  bowl. 

* 

The  New  York  Commission  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  investigating 
causes  for  loss  of  sight  in  this  State, 
finds  that  during  the  past  year  four  per¬ 
sons  were  killed  and  14  blinded  by  drink¬ 
ing  or  by  inhaling  wood  alcohol.  An 
ordinance  has  been  passed  in  this  city 
compelling  manufacturers  of  wood  alco¬ 
hol  to  label  the  liquid  “wood  poison.” 
Many  persons  are  not  aware  of  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  this  spirit,  but  we  cannot  say  too 
emphatically  that  it  should  never  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  domestic  purposes,  not  even 
for  outward  application,  as  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  in  the  fumes  as  well  as  the  liquid 
itself.  Wood  alcohol  has  a  groat  and  in¬ 
creasing  place  in  mechanic  arts,  though 
even  here  certain  precautions  must  be 
taken  in  its  use,  but  its  attendant  dan¬ 
gers  are  too  great  for  its  introduction 
into  the  household.  A  momentary  for¬ 
getfulness  of  its  dangers  may  result  in  a 
lifetime  of  vain  regret. 

* 

One  of  the  prominent  hair  dealers  to 
whom  we  applied  for  information  about 
combings  makes  the  sensible  remark  that 
combings  are  “sick  hair.”  There  is  some 
natural  loss  of  hair  at  all  times,  but  heavy 
and  persistent  loss  means  trouble,  and 
is  often  the  result  of  some  debilitated 
condition  of  the  body ;  in  such  cases  mere 
local  treatment  of  the  scalp  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient.  The  system  must  be  built  up,  or 
the  exciting  cause  removed.  Falling 
hair  often  becomes  excessive  when  there 
is  some  acute  cause  for  mental  worry  or 
sorrow ;  it  may  follow  some  violent  shock, 
and  is  often  present  in  cases  of  neuras¬ 
thenia  or  nervous  prostration.  All  these 
are  cases  where  the  cause  must  be  treat¬ 
ed,  and  not  merely  the  effect  upon  the 
hair.  In  ordinary  cases  of  falling  hair, 
careful  brushing  and  massage  will  prove 
very  beneficial.  Every  night  careful, 
steady  and  prolonged  brushing  should  be 
given.  The  old-fashioned  prescription 
called  for  200  strokes  of  the  brush.  In 
addition  to  this  a  tonic  may  be  well 
rubbed  in.  We  like  bay  rum  and  quinine, 
which  may  be  bought  ready  prepared,  or 
prepared  at  home  or  by  a  druggist,  but 
we  like  to  know  what  a  hair  tonic  con¬ 
tains.  Tincture  of  eantharides  and  spir¬ 
its  of  rosemary  are  used  in  many  good 
tonics,  and  we  also  believe  there  is  much 
virtue  in  old-fashioned  sage  tea.  This 
is  said,  however,  to  darken  the  hair,  so 
it  should  not  be  used  on  fair  or  golden 
locks. 


Rose  Beads  as  a  Home  Industry. 

In  recent  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
have  been  much  interested  in  the  articles 
on  roses — especially  about  rose  beads. 
Last  Summer  I  started  some  beads  just 
to  see  what  they  were  like.  When  strung 
in  a  chain  about  30  inches  long  with 
steel  and  pearl  beads  a  lady  offered  me 
$5  for  them.  That  was  the  starting 
point,  and  from  then  on  I  made  them  at 
intervals  throughout  the  Summer  and 
Fall.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  had 
cleared  within  a  few  cents  of  $27.  I 
charged  $3  a  string  for  a  15-inch  chain, 
unless  I  put  gilt  beads  with  them,  when 
I  charged  $3.50.  That  gives  a  large 
profit  when  one  does  not  count  the  time 
spent.  Some  people  preferred  to  string 
the  beads  themselves,  and  then  I  sold 
them  for  five  cents  apiece  which  is  the 
price  charged  in  California  shops. 

I  am  writing  this  in  hopes  that  some¬ 
one  else  living  on  a  farm  will  try  to 
make  some  pin-money,  too.  I  had  no 
trouble  in  selling  them  and  I  can  hardly 
go  away  at  all  owing  to  being  ill  a  great 
deal.  I  sold  my  beads  just  by  showing 
them  to  my  friends  when  they  came  call¬ 
ing.  This  year  I  am  planning  to  make 
more  beads  than  before,  as  1  already 
have  some  orders.  I  might  add,  too,  that 
from  any  greenhouse  one  can  get  the  rose 
petals  for  nothing.  (That  has  been  my 
experience,  at  least.)  I  hope  this  will 
prove  to  the  skeptical — and  I  was  one 
last  Summer — that  a  person  can  make 
pin-money  even  without  leaving  her 
home.  c.  n. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

The  first  group  shows  7889  fancy 
blouse  for  misses  and  small  women,  14, 
10  and  IS  years.  7887  fancy  blouse,  34 
to  42  bust.  7834  tucked  semi-princesse 


dress  for  misses  and  small  women,  14, 
16  and  18  years.  7888  two-piece  skirt, 
22  to  32  waist.  7507  four-piece  skirt,  22 
to  32  waist. 

The  second  group  includes  7806  middy 
blouse,  30  to  42  bust.  7S12A  blouse  coat 
in  Balkan  style,  34  to  40  bust.  7873 
semi-princesse  gown,  34  to  44  bust.  7860 


gill’s  dress,  10,  12  and  14  years.  437  em¬ 
broidery  design.  7829  girl’s  dress,  4  to 
8  years.  Price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 


Pickled  Beets. 

Would  you  kindly  print  a  few  recipes 
for  pickling  beets?  u.  s. 

For  immediate  use  the  beets  are  boiled 
until  tender  without  peeling  or  breaking 
the  skin,  merely  washing  them  and  re¬ 
moving  the  tops,  which,  however,  should 
not  be  cut  level  with  the  skin,  about  an 
inch  in  length  being  left  on.  This  is  so 
that  the  juice  may  be  retained,  to  keep 
the  dark  red  color.  When  tender  the 
beets  are  peeled,  left  whole  if  small,  but 
cut  into  slices  if  large;  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  covered  with  cold 
vinegar;  horse-radish  may  be  added  if 
convenient,  and  this  is  considered  to  keep 
the  beets  free  from  mold  or  fermentation 
longer.  Such  beets  are  only  meant  for 
immediate  consumption ;  they  may  be 
pickled  for  future  use  as  follows: 

Select  small  new  beets,  and  boil  until 
tender;  peel  the  skins  off  as  soon  as  they 
are  cool  enough  to  handle,  also  cut  off 
top  and  tail  and  pack  in  fruit  jars;  set 
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aside  and  prepare  your  vinegar.  It  will 
not  he  necessary  to  heat  the  beets  over 
again.  Put  as  much  vinegar  over  the 
fire  as  will  be  required  to  cover  the  beets; 
when  this  comes  to  a  boil  add  a  little 
sugar,  according  to  taste.  Let  the  vine¬ 
gar  boil  five  minutes  longer ;  pour  over 
the  beets  piping  hot  and  seal.  A  small 
piece  of  horseradish  put  into  each  jar 
will  keep  the  white  scum  from  forming 
on  the  top  of  the  vinegar. 

Beet  Sweet  Pickle. — Boil  till  tender, 
then  skin,  and  cut  into  slices  or  strips. 
Put  in  glass  jars  rather  loosely,  so  that 
each  piece  will  be  surrounded  by  the 
pickle.  To  two  quarts  of  vinegar  add 
four  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  and,  when 
these  are  in  the  kettle,  add  a  scant  half¬ 
teaspoonful  of  pulverized  alum.  Use  a 
porcelain-lined  kettle  for  this  liquid,  and 
bring  the  contents  to  a  boil.  Skim  care¬ 
fully,  and  then  add  to  it  a  small  cheese¬ 
cloth  bag  containing  a  teaspoonful  each 
of  whole  peppercorns,  allspice  and  cloves. 
Boil  again,  and  add  a  little  cayenne 
pepper  and  salt.  Fill  the  jars  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  this  liquid,  and  set  aside 
over  night.  The  next  morning  drain  the 
beets,  and  bring  the  syrup  again  to  a 
hard  boil.  Pour  this  again  into  the  jars 
of  beets,  doing  so  while  it  is  scalding  hot. 
and  filling  each  jar  to  overflowing.  Seal 
immediately. 

Beets  are  also  canned  without  vinegar 
as  follows:  Boil  tender  young  beets  as 
above;  skin  and  pack  into  jars.  Pour 
over  them  a  syrup  made  of  one  cup  of 
sugar  in  two  quarts  of  water.  The  syrup 
is  boiling  hot  when  put  over  the  beets, 
and  the  jars  are  sealed  while  very  hot. 
►Some  cook  the  beets  again  in  steamer  or 
kettle  after  the  jars  are  filled,  others  seal 
at  once.  We  think  the  processing  would 
insure  keeping.  When  the  beets  are  used 
the  syrup  is  poured  off  and  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  just  like  fresh  beets. 


Polishing  Brass. 

Will  you  tell  me  of  something  that  is 
good  to  clean  brass  with,  such  as  beds, 
lamps  and  so  forth,  that  will  not  injure 
them  in  any  way?  g.  m. 

There  are  many  good  brass  polishes  on 
the  market,  most  of  them  composed  in 
part  at  least  of  rotten-stone  (tripoli) 
and  oil.  This  old-fashioned  combination 
is  still  the  best  thing  to  use,  though  sift¬ 
ed  bath  brick  and  water  is  also  good. 
Oxalic  acid  (highly  poisonous)  is  used 
also,  and  is  excellent  to  clean  badly  dis¬ 
colored  brass,  but  it  must  be  rinsed  or 
rubbed  off  completely,  or  green  salts  will 
form.  Brass  cleaned  with  acid  tarnishes 
more  quickly  than  when  rotten-stone  is 
used.  Small  spots  may  be  removed  with 
lemon  juice  or  vinegar  and  salt;  we  use 
this  to  remove  verdigris.  An  occasional 
rubbing  with  kerosene  will  brighten 
brass,  and  many  use  kerosene  with  sifted 
bath  brick  or  rotten-stone.  Brass  bed¬ 
steads  are  often  lacquered,  and  of  course 
in  this  case  they  hold  their  brightness, 
and  should  only  be  rubbed  with  a  soft 
cloth,  or  lukewarm  soap  and  water,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  drying,  may  be  resorted  to  to 
remove  fly  specks  or  other  disfigure¬ 
ments. 


More  About  Rose  Beads. 

“When  the  roses  bloom  again”  we  are 
going  to  make  rose  beads  from  the  petals. 
We  made  some  last  year  and  had  them 
ready  for  Christmas  gifts;  they  were 
very  sweet.  We  gathered  the  rose  petals 
all  colors  (the  dark  are  best),  the  fresher 
the  better,  though  I  did  not  take  the  very 
newest  blossoms.  We  gx'ound  them 
through  the  food  chopper  about  20  times. 
We  did  not  grind  them  all  the  first  day. 
but  ground  until  tired,  then  set  them 
away  in  an  old  iron  kettle  until  the  next 
day.  When  we  had  finished  grinding 
them  we  took  the  pulpy  mass  and  fried 
it  in  vaseline  a  few  moments.  By  this  time 
they  are  real  black.  Put  vaseline  in  to  keep 
the  mass  soft  enough  to  make  into  balls; 
the  vaseline  seems  to  make  them  blacker 
and  shinier,  so  put  in  all  you  need.  Roll 
them  into  balls  as  large  again  as  you 
wish  them,  for  they  shrink.  String  them 
on  hatpins  or  wire.  I  left  mine  in  a 
covered  box  on  the  wires  and  pins  all 
Summer,  then  strung  them  with  gold 
beads  alternately. 

HELEN  SOUTH  WORTH. 


Chap  about  to  wed  was  nervous; 

To  the  young  best  man  he  cried: 
“Tell  me,  is  it  kisstomary 

For  the  groom  to  cuss  the  bride?” 
— Woman’s  Home  Companion. 
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Fresh  Air  in  Sleeping  Rooms. 

If  a  law  could  be  passed  and  enforced 
requiring,  under  penalty  of  heavy  fine, 
that  every  window  in  every  sleeping  room 
throughout  the  land  be  kept  wide  open 
every  night.  Summer  and  Winter,  physi¬ 
cians  would  find  half  their  occupation 
gone,  and  would  have  to  double  their  rates 
to  keep  up  their  present  incomes.  Grant¬ 
ed  that  a  great  deal  is  being  said  and 
printed  nowadays  on  the  importance  of 
fresh  air  by  night,  and  that  here  and 
there  may  be  found  a  person  who  sleeps 
the  year  round  on  his  veranda,  or  an¬ 
other  who  patronizes  an  arrangement  for 
sleeping  with  head  out  of  the  window 
and  body  in  a  warm  room,  thereby  gain¬ 
ing  local  notoriety  as  well  as  health,  yet 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  rank  and 
file  still  keep  in  shut-up  rooms,  or  with 
so  inadequate  entrance  for  fresh  air  and 
egress  for  foul  air  that  In  the  morning 
“a  bedroom  odor”  is  very  perceptible, 
and  the  daintier  ones  open  their  windows 
after  they  are  up  and  dressed,  to  “air 
out”  their  rooms,  which  are  sadly  in 
need  of  airing  out.  They  do  not  realize 
that  a  sleeping  room  that  needs  to  be 
aired  out  in  the  morning  condemns  itself. 
The  air  should  be  so  pure  and  fresh  all 
night  in  every  bedroom,  with  all  the 
breezes  of  heaven  blowing  through  its 
open  windows,  that  the  occupant  on 
awakening  in  the  morning  cannot  help 
exclaiming,  “Oh,  how  good  the  air  is !” 

The  old  superstition  that  “night,  air”  is 
unwholesome  is  not  often  met  nowadays, 
but  its  twin,  the  fear  of  drafts,  exists  in 
vigorous  activity,  as  much  of  a  super¬ 
stition  as  the  other.  For,  let  a  person 
lie  in  bed  with  enough  covers  over  his 
body  to  keep  it  warm  as  toast  (and  it 
does  not  take  as  many  as  one  would 
think),  and  all  the  winds  of  heaven 
may  blow  over  him  and  around  him  and 
upon  him  and  shake  the  springs  under 
him  and  he  won’t  take  cold,  bnt  will  know 
what  true  sleeping  comfort  is.  Says  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Hay  in  “The  Journal  of  Out¬ 
door  Life” :  “The  man  who  lives  con¬ 
sistently  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  pure 
atmosphere  is  indifferent  to  drafts  except  | 
that  he  welcomes  a  draft  as  an  evidence  I 
of  continual  change  and  renewal  of  the  | 
amosphere.” 

Physicians  tell  us  germ  diseases  occur 
more  frequently  in  Winter  than  in 
Summer,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Disease  germs  exist  around  us 
everywhere,  Summer  and  Winter,  even 
in  the  mouths  and  noses  of  the  most 
fastidious  of  ns.  That  anyone  keeps  in 
health  at  any  season  is  not  dne  to  a 
scarcity  of  disease  germs  but  to  his  re¬ 
sisting  power.  Fresh  air  is  tonic  and 
builds  up  one’s  vitality  and  power  of 
resistance,  while  impure  air  is  enervating 
and  debilitating  and  puts  the  system  into 
condition  to  furnish  good  multiplying 
ground  for  the  germs  of  infectious  dis¬ 
eases.  In  the  Summer,  for  our  own 
comfort,  we  open  our  houses  more  or 
less  and  stay  out  of  doors  as  much  as 
possible,  and  so  get  the  benefit  of  the 
tonic  effects  of  fresh  air.  In  the  Winter 
we  shut  ourselves  up  in  our  houses,  still 
seeking  comfort,  lay  fancy  bags  filled  with 
sand  along  the  window-sashes  to  keep  out 
“the  draft.”  set  the  fires  a-roaring,  not 
often  in  fireplaces  opening  into  big  chim¬ 
neys,  down  which  the  stars  look,  but 
in  iron  stoves,  and  toll  everybody  who 
opens  an  outside  door  to  “shut  it  quick, 
for  we  can’t  warm  up  all  out  of  doors.” 
Then  we  sleep  or  try  to  sleep  every  night 
for  seven  or  eight  hours  in  rooms  with 
the  windows  close  shut  except,  possibly, 
a  little  crack  at  the  bottom  of  one  when 
the  wind  does  not  blow  hard  enough  to 
threaten  a  “draft.”  No  wonder  we  arc 
weak  and  listless  in  the  Spring,  and  are 
easy  prey  to  patent  medicine  venders. 
•Some  of  us  do  not  live  till  Spring,  but 
die  of  pneumonia,  diphtheria,  or  some 
other  germ  disease. 

I  have  a  young  relative  who  calls  me 
a  fresh  air  toper.”  He  says  he  be¬ 
lieves  in  fresh  air  as  much  as  anybody, 
hut  adds  that  he  also  believes  in  being 
temperate  in  all  things.  He  says  one 
can  carry  almost  anything  to  excess,  no 
matter  how  good  it  is.  Let  Dr.  Thomas 
Ha.v  answer  him :  “The  advantages  of 
breathing  a  perfectly  pure  atmosphere 
are  to  be  found  in  the  perfectly  adapted 
percentage  of  oxygen,  the  minimal  per¬ 
centage  of  carbon-dioxide,  and  the  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  organic  impurities.  This 
is  one  of  the  rare  instances  in  which  one 


canuot  get  too  mnch  of  a  good  thing. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  quantity  nor  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  breathing 
of  fresh  air.  It  should  be  supplied  to 
the  lungs  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or 
night ;  in  other  words,  twenty-four  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four.” 

A  doctor’s  wife  was  showing  me  over 
her  house.  “This  is  the  doctor’s  room,” 
she  said,  opening  the  door  of  a  large 
room  with  three  windows ;  “mine  is 
across  the  hall.  We  cannot  occupy  the 
same  room,  for  he  wall  have. all  his  win¬ 
dows  open  and  the  wind  blowing  right 
on  his  head.”  I  looked  at  the  man, 
hale  and  hearty,  magnetic,  up-to-date, 
though  well  along  in  his  seventies,  and 
then  at  his  wife,  a  thin,  querulous  wo¬ 
man,  always  complaining  of  indefinite  ill 
health,  and  wondered  whether  the  foul 
air  that  she  chose  to  breathe  every 
night  might  not  be  responsible  in  large 
measure  for  her  lassitude  and  vaguely 
defined  ills. 

From  my  earliest  remembrance  I  hare 
been  extremely  subject  to  colds,  every 
Winter  having  several  attacks,  the  sever¬ 
est  almost  always  along  toward  Spring. 
I  have  always  been  an  advocate  of  pure 
air  in  a  calm  and  moderate  degree.  I 
have  never  sandbagged  my  windows  to 
keep  out  “drafts”  and  have  always,  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Winter,  slept  with  one  of 
my  bedroom  windows  open  more  or  less 
widely,  except  on  coldest  nights.  When 
I  went  a  step  farther  and  had  an  ex¬ 
tension  screen,  the  kind  used  to  keep 
out  mosquitoes,  covered  with  cheese-cloth 
and  kept  it  in  one  of  my  bedroom  win¬ 
dows  all  Winter,  night  and  day,  I  thought 
myself  pretty  progressive.  No  doubt  con¬ 
siderable  fresh  air  did  filter  through.  I 
think  I  did  not  suffer  so  much  from 
colds  that  Winter  as  usual.  But  last 
Summer  I  had  screens  fitted  to  the  three 
windows  of  my  sleeping-room  and  re¬ 


moved  the  lower  sashes,  partly  closing 
the  outside  blinds  when  rain  would  other¬ 
wise  have  beaten  into  the  room.  In 
early  Winter  the  sashes  were  replaced, 
but  all  Winter  long  every  night,  without 
a  single  exception,  one  of  the  windows 
was  kept  wide  open  all  night,  and  when 
snow  and  rain  would  permit,  which  was 
the  greater  part  of  the  time,  all  three 
were  kept  open  to  their  fullest  extent. 
There  is  an  old-fashioned  fireplace  in  the 
room,  and  kneeling  down  in  front  of  it 
and  looking  up  one  can  see  the  sky. 
Many  nights  it  was  freezing  cold  in  the 
room,  and  many  nights  the  wind  blew 
perfect  gales  through  it,  often  so  hard, 
directly  in  my  face,  that  it  nearly  took 
my  breath  away.  But  I  never  was  more 
comfortable  than  on  these  cold  nights, 
warmly  covered  and  breathing  such  glor¬ 
ious  air  all  night  long,  and  I  was  entirely 
free  from  colds  all  Winter.  It  is  desir¬ 
able  to  have,  as  I  had  all  Winter,  a 
warm  room  to  undress  and  dress  in,  and 
enough  covering  must  be  used  to  keep  the 
body  thoroughly  warm.  An  elderly  or 
very  delicate  or  bald  person  would  do 
well  to  wear  a  sleeping  cap  or  hood,  pro¬ 
tecting  the  scalp  and  ears.  No  person 
who  has  learned  the  vital  importance  of 
fresh  air  and  has  slept  one  Winter  out 
of  doors  or  with  wide-open  windows  could 
ever  go  back  to  sleeping  in  a  shut-up 
room.  lie  has  become  critical  of  the 
quality  of  the  air  he  breathes,  and  his 
nose  has  learned  to  do  its  special  duty 
of  testing  the  air  and  determining  whether 
or  not  it  is  fit  for  his  lungs  to  take  in. 
To  such  a  person  the  foul  air  of  a 
crowded  railway  train  or  street  car  or 
ill-ventilated  church  or  theatre  is  nau¬ 
seating.  and  he  would  rather  walk  a 
long  distance  or  forego  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  new  play  than  to  breathe  it, 
for  he  knows  it  is  carrying  the  seeds  of 
death.  r.oursE  prince  freeman. 
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placed  anywhere,  at¬ 
tracts  and  kills  all 

Hies.  Neat,  clean,  or- 
namental,  convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  ol 
metal,  can’t  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
iajure  anythin?. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  prepaid  tor  Jl. 
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FLAX  IRON.”  Price  ami 
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Running  Water 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even  9 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-^5Af|L 
mer  at  Small  Cost.  \  ■Vji 

Send  Postal  for  New  Watc*  Supply  FtSMB, 

P:an.  It  will  bring  you  100  pictures 
of  It  in  actual  use.  Do  it  Now.  Tllp 
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Complete  Water 
Tower  Outfit 
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High  grade  1000 
gallon  Cypress 
Tank  and  20  ft. 
Steel  Tower  just 
as  shown  in  cut. 

Tank  guaranteed  against  decay 
for  five  years.  Same  outfit  on 
credit  at  slightly  higher  price. 
Complete  W  ater  Works  equip¬ 
ment.  Retter  get  our  catalogue 
today  and  our  New  Way  Selling 
Plan  No.  as,  free  for  the  asking 

THE  BALTIMORE  CO. 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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S EARS  ROEBUCK  AND  CO 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

THIS  SALE  CLOSES  AUGUST  31.  1913 


Six  Pairs  Men’s 
Socks,  79c. 
Guaranteed  to 
Wear  6  Months 


Genuine  Amos- 
keag  Chambray 
Shirts  for  Men, 
33c 


Women’s  Long 
Silk  Gloves,  53c 


Regular  $5. 00 
Quality  Wool 
Filled  Blankets, 
$3.87 


Two  Dozen  Cup 
Shape  Pure 
White  Pearl 
Buttons  for  6c 


Two  Dozen 
Yi  Pint  Heavy 
Crystal  Jelly 
Tumblers,  35c 


One  Dozen  Silk 
Hair  Nets 
for  19c 


45-Lb.  Felted 
Cotton  Mattress, 

$4.98 


Greatest  of  all  Midsummer  Sales. 
For  sixty  days  ending  August  31st, 
we  eclipse  all  previous  efforts  in 
bargain  price-making. 

Don’t  send  for  this  book 

if  you  are  already  a  customer  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  We  have 
mailed  a  copy  to  each  and  every  one 
of  the  five  million  customers  who  have 
sent  us  an  order  since  January  1,1912. 

But  if  you  haven't  bought  of  us  since 
then,  and  if  you  really  want  to  share 
in  the  greatest  of  this  year's  bargain 
sales,  then  just  write  “ July- August 
Bargain  Supplement”  on  a  postal  card, 
sign  your  name  and  address  and  mail  to 


The  Year’s 
Greatest  Bargains 
in  Women’s 
Dresses 


Fall  Coats  for 
Women 

All  Wool  Mixed 
Suits  for  Men 

Ostrich  Plumes 

Shoes  for  Women, 
Men  and  Boys 

Baby  Flannels 

All  Linen  Towels 

Table  Damask 


Special  Offer  on 
the  World’s  Best 
Sewing  Machine 


Look  for  Our 
J  u  1  y-Augus t 
Stove  Proposition 


“Ben-Hur,”  the 
Greatest  Novel 
Ever  Written  by 
an  American. 
Never  Before 
Sold  Under 
$1.50:  NOW  48c 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

CAN  YOU  BEAT  THIS? 

Mr.  Chas.  Tliaekray,  of  Lena,  Wis., 
writes  to  his  local  paper  a  statement  of 
what  seven  cows  did  in  one  year.  Here 
is  the  statement : 

The  inclosed  figures  are  the  statements 
as  received  from  the  Spruce  cheese  fac¬ 
tory.  beginning  May  23,  1912,  to  May  22, 
1913.  The  amount  of  milk  is  the  product 
of  seven  cows.  Three  of  the  cows  were 
two  years  old,  and  two  were  three  years 
old.  If  there  are  any  in  the  township 
that  you  know  of  that  are  better  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  them. 

1912 

May  . $16.58 

June  .  60.72 

July  .  49.13 

August  .  48.01 

September  .  48.34 

<  Ictober  .  61.92 

November  .  50.44 

December  .  47.67 

1913 

January  .  34.57 

February  .  19.50 

March  .  12.29 

April  .  23.02 

May  .  32.55 

$503.74 

An  average  of  $72.05  per  cow  for  the 
year. 

These  are  good  cows,  but  we  believe 
our  readers  can  show  small  herds  that 
beat  this  record.  We  would  like  to  hear 
from  them.  Tell  us  the  breed  and  some¬ 
thing  about  the  care  and  feeding  when  you 
give  the  figures. 


do  not  advise  sowing  Alfalfa  seed  with 
wheat  as  you  would  grass  or  clover.  The 
latter  will  stand  such  seeding,  but  it 
pays  better  to  seed  Alfalfa  alone  or  with 
oats  in  Spring. 


“FANCY  STOCK”  AND  PERFORMANCE. 

The  Ohio  farmer’s  hog  article  on  page 
749  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  ever  read. 
Some  condemn  writers  because  they  give 
only  their  successes  and  skip  the  failures. 
In  the  article  referred  to  I  am  sure  the 


RECORDS  OF  SHORT-HORN  COWS. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Short-horn  breed 
of  cattle  has  produced  the  champions  at 
numerous  fat  stock  shows.  It  is  also 
a  fact  that  they  have  furnished  the 
champion  dairy  cow,  all  breeds  competing, 
at  the  London  dairy  sliow,  more  times 
than  has  any  of  the  other  dairy  breeds, 
a  record  of  which  no  other  breed  can 
boast.  While  I  don’t  expect  very  soon 
to  eclipse  the  reputed  records  of  which 
I  read  as  credited  to  the  Holstein  cow, 
I  think  the  dairy  Short-horn  cows  are 
making  some  remarkably  good  showings. 
While  Iiose  of  Glenside’s  record  of 
18,075  pounds  of  milk  in  one  year  has 
not  as  yet  been  beaten,  I  think  there 
are  some  cows  in  sight  that  will  come 
very  close,  if  they  do  not  surpass  it. 
The  past  year  has  shown  up  quite  a 
number  of  cows  that  the  progressive 
dairyman  would  be  proud  to  own.  Pearl 
of  Silver  Creek,  owned  in'  Minnesota, 
gave  in  one  year  10,291  pounds  milk, 
552  pounds  of  butter;  this  cow  was  not 
fed  for  a  big  record,  and  was  tested 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Minnesota 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Maple 
Lane  Juliette,  owned  in  this  State,  as  a 
two-year-old  won  second  place  in  a  but¬ 
ter  fat  test  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair  in 
1909,  open  to  all  breeds,  and  from  Sep¬ 
tember  4,  1909,  to  September  3,  1910, 
she  gave  10,395  pounds  milk.  As  a 
three-year-old  she  gave  from  December 
7,  1910,  to  December  6,  1911,  11,254 
pounds  milk.  Ruth  3d,  from  the  same 
herd,  has  a  record  of  15.599  pounds  milk 
in  one  year.  In  one  day  she  gave  61 
pounds  milk  testing  five  per  cent,  of  but¬ 
ter  fat,  equal  to  3.55  pounds  of  butter. 
Charlotte  B.,  owned  by  Mr.  Knapp,  of 
Michigan,  gave  15,401  pounds  milk,  713 
pounds  of  butter,  in  one  year.  Jewell, 
the  International  winner  of  last  year,  is 
credited  with  a  year’s  record  of  10,887 
pounds  milk.  Sunshine  owned  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  gave  from  January  6  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  6,  1,530  pounds  milk.  In  one 


many  good  points  given  can  be  followed  week  sh’e  gave  358  pounds  milk?  1Sy2 


by  those  interested  and  failures  turned 
into  successes.  I  do  think,  however,  our 
Ohio  brother  is  somewhat  severe  on 
fancy  points.  It  does  not  follow  because 
a  sow  has  the  required  twist  to  her  tail, 
and  the  regulation 
she  should  not 
well  as  one  less 
points.  In  breeding  for  prolificacy,  se- 


pounds  butter.  The  N.  Y.  State  AgricuT 
tural  College  has  at  the  present  time  in 
the  college  dairy  four  young  Short-horn 
cows ;  Lady  Clay  2d,  four  years  old,  has 
a  record  as  a  three-year-old  of  8,376.6 
pounds  milk,  373.53  pounds  butter. 


pounds  butter;  Lady  Clay  4th,  three 


lection  is  as  important  as  breeding  for  P:,u‘si  ^as  not  yet  completed  her  yeiir, 
•  ,  from  last  September  to  June  she 

points;  therefore  there  is  no  reason  why  has  produced  6,500  pounds  milk,  280 

the  most  showy  sow  in  the  bunch  should  pounds  butter,  and  Prof.  Wing  thinks  she 

not  be  the  most  prolific.  The  thinking  Jjdjt  fdve  close  to  S,000  pounds  milk  and 

breeder  who  mates  to  increase  size  of  °TnP  ti  l  i  f  c  , 

in  England,  in  the  herd  of  Samuel 


.  ,  .  .  .  -  ,  ....  m  one  year.  Red  Rose  A.  cave  13.188 R. 

most  typical  specimens  from  each  litter.  pounds*in  303  days,  and  Red  Rcfse  11- 

Now  that  farmers  are  gradually  overcom-  866  VL>  pounds  in  277  days.  Dorothy,  a 

ing  a  long-seated  prejudice  against  pure-  members  of  Lord  Rothschild’s  Tring  Park 

bred,  or  as  commonly  termed,  fancy  gave  .an  average  o!  9,949  pounds 

stock,  two  plain  breeding  facts  should  be  ™t  a  saVofV  draft* ‘!.f  from 

kept  before  them.  First,  inbreeding  this  herd  held  March  25  last,  her  yearling 
should  only  be  practiced  by  a  past  mas-  son  ^brought  the  highest  price  of  the 


ter  of  the  art,  and  second,  large  produc¬ 
tion  and  typical  points  come  through  se¬ 
lection  and  care.  Of  course  I  do  not 
mean  that  you  can  get  something  from 
nothing  in  breeding  hogs  or  horses  any 
more  than  from  crops  of  the  soil. 

A  case  of  this  kind  from  far-off  Cali- 


lot,  $1,300.  The  average  for  the  67  head 
.sold  was  $455.  At  the  dispersion  sale  of 
the  herd  of  the  late  Geo.  Taylor,  187 
head  were  sold  for  an  average  of  $413. 
Waterloo  Baroness  brought  the  highest 
price,  $2,625. 

The  dual-purpose  Short-horn  is  ad¬ 
vancing  in  popularity  and  price  both 
in  this  country  and  England  at  a  very 


this  county,  part  of  whose  herd  had  try>  have  bought  from  Samuel  Sandy  for 
been  killed  by  lightning  while  in  pasture,  ,USV,  °\\  their^Glenside  herds  the  young 
came  to  my  place  and  made  a  purchase. 

In  the  lot  was  a  heifer  just  due  to  calve 
and  which  later  proved  to  be  an  inferior 
producer.  This  cow  which  should  have 
gone  straight  to  the  slaughter  house,  has 
through  the  connivance  and  chicanery  of 


bull,  Royal  Darlington,  at  $2,000.  His 
dam,  Darlington  Crawford,  has  a  year’s 
record  of  11,729  pounds  milk.  It  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  apparent  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country  that  our  beef 
supply  must  come  from  the  farms,  and 
that  beef  production  and  dairying  can 
be  very  profitably  combined  by  using 
somq  drover  finally  brought  up  on  the  bulls  of  the  dual-purpose  Short-horn  types 

Pacific  Coast  not  worth  her  railroad  °P  f  ie  C(?ws  they  may  have.  The 

i  acme  Eoast,  not  woitn  net  railroad  steers  wi]1  make  good  feeders  and  the 

fare,  and  a  menace  to  the  term  “fancy  heifers  will  almost  invariably  be  better 

bred.”  H.  all-around  dairy  cows  than  their  mothers 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y 


were. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A.  II.  I’BINCE. 


Butter  Test;  Alfalfa  With  Wheat. 

1.  Can  you  explain  the  way  you  figure 
out  how  many  pounds  of  butter  a  cow 
will  make  in  one  week  if  she  tests  5.8  to 
the  morning’s  milk?  2.  Would  it  be 
right  to  sow  Alfalfa  with  Winter  wheat? 
I  intend  to  top-dress  with  manure  and 
use  one  ton  of  lime  to  acre.  D.  B. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

On  the  average  there  will  be  enough 
salt  and  water  in  butter  to  amount  to  15 
per  cent,  of  the  butter  fat.  Thus,  by 
adding  15  per  cent,  to  the  butter  fat  in 
the  milk  you  can  figure  how  much  butter 
it  would  make.  The  milk  you  speak  of 
contains  5.8  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  100 
pounds  of  milk.  Add  15  per  cent,  and 
you  have  6.67  pounds  of  butter.  2.  We 


Sweeny. 

I  have  a  colt  three  years  old  that  I 
broke  last  Spring.  Now  it  has  a  sweeny 
on  the  right  shoulder;  it  is  not  bad  yet, 
but  the  flesh  has  just  shrunk  enough  to 
notice  it.  Will  you  tell  what  is  the  best 
I  can  do  for  it,  and  will  it  hurt  to  work 
him  on  light  work?  I  do  not  like  to 
blister  it  if  I  can  help  it,  on  account  of 
the  hair  coming  off?  n.  F. 

Ohio. 

Keep  the  colt  at  work  and  feed  well  on 
whole  oats,  wheat  bran  and  hay.  Hand 
rub  and  massage  the  wasted  parts  three 
times  a  day  and  each  time  try  to  pull  the 
skin  away  from  the  flesh.  The  object 
should  be  to  cause  free  circulation  of 
blood  in  the  parts,  as  this  will  lead  to 
building  up  of  the  muscles.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  blister  the  parts,  a.  s.  a. 


Wind  Puffs. 

A  two-year-old  colt  has  a  few  wind- 
puffs  on  hind  legs.  I  blistered  the  puffs, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  take  them  away. 
What  can  I  do  for  it?  n.  I. 

These  are  bursal  synovia  distensions, 
and  contain  synovia  (joint  oil)  instead 
of  wind.  They  are  practically  incurable. 
Blistering  will  do  no  good.  Hand  rub 
the  parts  three  times  a  day,  then  wrap 
with  cotton  batting  and  bandage  snugly. 

A.  s.  A. 

Rooting. 

What  ails  my  pigs?  They  are  continu¬ 
ally  rubbing  their  snouts  along  the  sides 
and  undersides  of  each  other.  It  seems  as 
though  they  are  trying  to  draw  milk.  My 
neighbors  call  it  rooting,  and  suggest  I 
put  rings  in  their  noses.  What  do  you 
suggest?  Several  of  the  sows  are  in 
litter  and  I  am  afraid  this  may  injure 
both  the  sows  and  unborn  pigs.  *  Is  this 
an  indication  of  anything  lacking  in  the 
rations?  j.  f.  l. 

New  York. 

This  is  an  indication,  in  all  probability, 
that  the  pigs  want  free  range  on  grass  or 
other  green  feed  and  in  addition  mixed 
rations.  They  are  too  closely  confined. 
Turn  them  out.  Allow  free  access  to 
wood  ashes,  charcoal  and  slaked  lime. 

A.  s.  A. 

Lameness. 

We  have  a  mare  that  is  lame  in  one  of 
her  hind  legs.  The  first  indication  was 
a  slight  dragging  of  the  toe  in  backing 
and  a  little  difference  in  the  action  of 
this  leg  when  walking.  Later  on,  when 
trotting  on  the  road,  she  would  frequent¬ 
ly  act  as  if  she  had  stepped  on  a  stone, 
causing  the  foot  to  roll  badly.  We  finally 
let  her  rest  from  all  road  work  for  a 
week,  using  her  carefully  in  the  regular 
farm  work  and  she  appeared  to  be  about 
cured,  but  the  lameness  came  back  as 
soon  as  we  began  using  her  on  the  road 
again.  We  fail  to  locate  the  trouble,  but 
think  it  is  in  the  ankle ;  there  is  a  small 
swelling  just  above  the  fetlock  that  looks 
like  a  “windpuff ;”  this  sometimes  seems 
a  little  sore,  otherwise  there  is  no  sore¬ 
ness  nor  inflammation.  She  is  inclined 
to  rest  on  her  toe  when  standing. 

Connecticut.  u.  w.  s. 

The  seat  of  the  lameness  apparently  is 
in  the  region  of  the  sesanoids  and  back 
tendons  of  ankle.  Put  on  a  fiat  bar  shoe, 
over  a  tar  and  oakum  dressing  and  a 
thick  leather  pad.  Clip  the  hair  from  the 
coronet  (hoof-head)  and  back  tendons 
and  blister  with  cerate  of  cantharides. 
Repeat  the  blister  in  three  or  four  weeks 
if  found  necessary.  It  would  of  course 
be  best  to  employ  a  graduate  veterina¬ 
rian  to  locate  the  lameness  and  prescribe 
appropriate  treatment.  a.  s.  a. 


EMPIRE 


Cream 


Separators 


Used 
By 
Three 
Generations 

Empires  are  so  perfectly  desigmed  that, 
properly  adjusted  and  cared  for,  they  start 
under  the  mere  weigrht  of  their  own  short 
crank.  Run  so  quietly  you  can  hold  one  ear 
to  the  machine  and  hear  your  watch  tick  at 
the  other  ear.  Ask  for  Catalog  112 


Empire  Cream  Separator  Co. 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Chicago,  111. 

Portland,  Ore.  ioronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 


When  you 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.” 
tee  editorial  page.  : 


mention 
get  a  quick 
See  guaran- 


O  vet*  106,000 
fi  |  tyn  Satisfied  Users 

W  II  If  la  —  There  is  no  better  time  than 
V  l1  while  the  horse  is  working  and 
Ui  1  V  MJ  sweating  for  our  treatment: 

which  penetrates  both  bone  and 
tissue  —  reaching  the  cause  — 
and  cures  without  blistering  or 
loss  of  hair. 

i  We  Originated  the  treatment 
of  horses— Under  Signed  Contraot 
to  Return  Money  if  Remedy  Fails. 
Our  Latest  Save  -  The  -  Horse 
BOOK  ia  onr  17  Years’  Discov¬ 
eries.  Fully  describes  how  to  lo. 
cate  and  treat  68  forms  of  lame¬ 
ness — Illustrated. 

This  BOOK  — Sample  Contract  and  Advleo— ALL 
Froe  to  (Horse  Owners  and  Managers  only).  Address 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commerce  An.,  Binghamton,  N.Y, 

Druggist*  everywhere  sell  8ave-Th©-Hort©  WITH  CONTRACT 
or  w©  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  paid. 


iTHE- 
HORSE 


GLAND 


THICK,  SWOLLEN 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 

reduced  with 


yVBSORBINE 


also  any  Bunch  or  Swelling.  No  blister,  no 
hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Con¬ 
centrated — only  a  few  drops  required  at  u 
application.  $2  per  bottle  delivered. 

Book  3  K  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Knotted 
Varicose  Veins,  Ulcers.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  al 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  ‘‘Evidence”  free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mast; 


MINERAL 

‘“HEAVE 


REMEDY 


Booklet 

free  _ 

S3  Package  PURRS  any  case  or  money  refunded. 
$1  Package  CURES  ordinary  cases. 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.  .4B1N.  Fourth.  Ave.,  Pittsburgh, Pa 


Bond  for  booklet. 

Beat  Conditioner- 

Worm  Expeller 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

“Guaranteed  or  Money  Back.” 
Coughs.  Distemper,  Indigestion 

NEWTON’S 

60c,  $1.00  per  can. 

Large  for  Heaves. 

At  druggists’  or  sent  postpaid 

The  Newton  Remedy  Co.,  Toledo, Ohio 


HORSE  LAME? 


Use  KINDIG'S  Fnmouj 
OINTMENT.  A.  sure  curt 
for  boue,  bog,  and  blood 
•pavln,  ringbone,  curb,  soft  bunches,  spliut,  el*.  50  tents,  post- 
faid.  E.  klndlg,  Jr.,  ltcmeily  Co.,  4826  Woodland  Ave.,  Phila. 


roil  MD'C  IMPROVED 
VjKUmOb  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Henry  H.  Albertson,  Burl¬ 
ington,  N.  J.,  writes;  “My 
new  Stanchions  add  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  my  cows/’ 

WHY  TORTURE 

yours  with  rigid  stanchions? 

Send  for  specifications 
of  inexpensive  yet  sani¬ 
tary  cow  stable  to 

•V ALLACE  B.  CRUMB.  Boi  MS,  Forcstvllle,  Conn. 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makes  cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  :  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong,  and  durable. 

11  rite  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTER  STEEI.  STANCHION  CO- 
906  Insurance  llldg..  Rochester,  N.  I- 


m  EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 


30  Days’  Trial— Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  60,  Cuba,  N.  Y« 


lr  RORERTSON’S  CHAIN 

Changing  stanchions 

1  “I  have  uboiI  them  for  inoro 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  tho  very  bent  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  way,”  "'rites 
J  list  us  II.  Cooley,  M.ll.,  Plaiulicld 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
\Ya«h.  St.,  Foreatvllle,  Conn. 


A  CLEAN  DAIRY  BARN 


With  Half  the  Work 

By  using  a  Porter  Li«ar  Carrier.  It 
works  on  our  Columbian  Stool  tracK, 
is  easy  running  and  will  carry  heavy 
loads.  Onr  Perfect  Stanchions  line 
up  the  cows  without  interfering  with 
their  comfort-  Porter  Steel  Stalls 
give  perfect  ventilation  and  light 
throughout  the  barn  and  makoiteaiy 
to  koop  tho  cows  clean. 

Wo  also  make  tho  celebrated  Porter 
Hay  Carriers  and  Barn  Door  Hangers. 
Send  for  catalog  of  onr  Perfect  Barn 
Equipment. 

J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  Ottawa,  III. 
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Milk 


Jobbing  Prices  at  New  York. 

Restaurants  using  two  to  five  cans  per 
day  are  now  paying  five  to  5^4  cents  for 
class  B,  pasteurized  milk. 


Two  Good  Creamery  Bulletins. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  that  we  do  not 
have  a  letter  from  some  reader  asking 
about  co-operative  creameries ;  how  to 
start  one,  and  the  general  plan  of  or¬ 
ganization.  The  country  is  still  appar¬ 
ently  filled  up  with  creamery  sharks  who 
go  about  organizing  companies  and  sell¬ 
ing  the  fixtures  for  a  creamery — often 
charging  two  or  three  times  as  much  as 
the  actual  material  is  worth.  These  gen¬ 
try  also  put  up  a  creamery  which  may  be 
two  or  three  times  as  large  as  the  actual 
amount  of  cream  or  milk  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  would  warrant.  All  these  things 
lead  to  the  demand  for  accurate  infor¬ 
mation.  The  Iowa  Experiment  Station 
at  Ames  has  endeavored  to  cover  this 
matter  by  issuing  two  bulletins  on  cream¬ 
ery  organization  and  construction.  This 
is  about  the  most  complete  thing  we  have 
ever  seen.  One  pamphlet  gives  the  whole 
story  of  the  organization  of  a  creamery 
company  and  the  outfit  required.  There 
are  forms  of  organization,  including  by¬ 
laws  and  constitution,  and  full  advice 
regarding  the  officers  and  the  formation. 
Then  there  are  detailed  statements  re¬ 
garding  construction  with  lulls  of  mate¬ 
rial  ;  in  fact,  everything  that  would  be 
needed  in  organizing  such  a  company. 
The  other  pamphlet  gives  the  full  plans 
for  the  construction  of  eight  different 
creameries.  These  plans  are  very  com¬ 
plete,  and  in  connection  with  the  cost  of 
material  given  in  the  other  book,  would 
enable  any  body  of  intelligent  men  to 
figure  out  just  what  they  wanted.  These 
pamphlets  will  prove  invaluable  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  who  have  written  us  in 
the  past  for  this  creamery  information. 


Ropy  Milk. 

I  have  been  troubled  with  sour  milk 
on  several  occasions  last  Fall,  and  also 
lately.  It  got  thick  from  standing  in 
the  spring  water  over  night;  that  hap¬ 
pened  three  times  last  Fall.  About  two 
weeks  ago,  one  morning  one  five-gallon 
can  full  was  thick  (sour)  in  the  water; 
the  next  evening  one  can  got  sour  (thick) 
before  we  were  done  milking.  There 
were  three  of  us  milking  11  cows.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  may  be  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  and  also  how  it  can  be  reme¬ 
died?  Some  people  claim  it  is  bewitched. 

Seven  Valleys,  Pa.  s.  l.  ju. 

Your  milk  is  not  “bewitched.”  The 
trouble  is  evidently  a  germ  known  as 
Bacillus  lactis  viseosus,  which  causes 
milk  to  become  slimy  and  thick.  The 
condition  is  not  exactly  like  that  of  sour 
milk,  yet  could  easily  be  taken  for  it. 
The  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station 
at  Kingston  issued  a  bulletin  on  this 
condition  of  milk  a  few  years  ago.  This 
germ  lives  chiefly  on  the  utensils  used 
in  handling  the  milk,  and  when  it  is 
present  and  the  conditions  are  right,  the 
milk  will  frequently  thicken  and  become 
slimy  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  This 
germ  is  most  frequently  found  along  or 
under  the  rims  of  the  pails,  or  cans,  or 
in  the  strainers  or  in  the  cloths  used 
for  washing.  When  only  warm  water  is 
used  for  cleaning  these  utensils,  this  germ 
will  not  be  destroyed.  The  quickest  way 
to  get  rid  of  it  is  to  boil  thoroughly 
for  at  least  half  an  hour  every  utensil 
which  the  milk  touches.  The  cows  should 
be  washed  off  with  warm  water  for  sev¬ 
eral  days,  and  the  stables  or  place  where 
they  are  milked  kept  thoroughly  clean. 
Then  boil  the  pails,  strainers  and  cloths 
and  the  cans  thoroughly  and  well,  and 
put  them  out  into  the  bright  sunshine. 
If  this  is  kept  up  for  several  days  the 
trouble  will  usually  disappear.  Every 
Summer  we  have  hundreds  of  cases  like 
this  one  reported.  Some  few  claim  that 
their  milk  is  bewitched,  but  most  of 
them  seem  to  thing  the  trouble  is  in 
the  cow,  and  that  it  is  due  to  her  feed 
or  physical  condition.  These  people  often 
resent  the  statement  that  possibly  their 
utensils  are  not  entirely  clean.  In  one 
case  where  we  gave  the  advice  to  boil 
everything,  the  farmer  was  very  indig¬ 
nant,  claiming  that  his  pails  and  cans 
were  absolutely  clean.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  the  dishrag  used  in  wash¬ 
ing  the  pails  was  washed  out  only  in 
warm  water,  and  it  turned  out  to  be 
auye  with  these  germs,  and  it  was  this 
dishrag  that  had  kept  the  milk  in  this 
nlthy  condition.  In  another  case  the 
utensils  were  boiled  and  yet  the  milk 
thickened;  It  was  finally  found  that  a 
sin!;  drain  ran  near  a  cistern  from 
which  water  was  taken  to  rinse  the 
This  germ  lived  over  in  this 
main.  It  is  safe  to  give  the  advice  to 
boil  everything  that  touches  the  milk, 
except  the  cow  herself  and  the  hands 
ot  the  milker.  In  this  way  vou  will 
certainly  got  rid  of  the  “witch.” 


1  here  is  little  done  in  cattle  In 
rarm.-rs  only  keeping  a  cow  or  tw 
male  calves  from  these  are  soli 
°r  eight  weeks  old,  and  brin 
fn10  *<>*12.  The  heifer  calves  an 
™  '•'Ttace  old  cows  which  are 
•'ue  and  then  sold  for  what  th 
bung,  usually  about  $30.  Pigs 
seven  or  eight  weeks  old  for  al 
ptr  pair,  flora  0n  the  ear,  05 


fodder,  $5  to  $0  a  stack  ;  butter,  25 ;  eggs, 
18.  No  peaches  and  no  apples,  and  gar¬ 
dening  only  for  home  use.  F.  N.  p. 

Beaverdam,  Md. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Cats  With  Irritated  Ears. 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  cats? 
They  begin  to  have  trouble  with  the  head 
or  ears,  shaking  the  head  as  though  there 
was  something  bothering;  then  they  will 
scratch  the  ears  till  they  bleed,  and  at 
the  same  time  will  cry  out  as  though 
something  was  hurting.  Can  you  tell 
what  to  do  for  them?  g.  u.  k. 

Connecticut. 

Careful  examination  may  show  that 
ear  ticks,  or  other  ticks,  are  causing  the 
trouble ;  or  if  that  is  not  the  case  that 
there  is  a  form  of  eczema  irritating  the 
ears.  Ticks  may  be  got  rid  of  by  pour¬ 
ing  olive  oil  into  the  ears.  Eczema  may 
be  treated  by  rubbing  the  affected  parts 
with  resinol  ointment  twice  daily. 

a.  s.  A. 

Spavin. 

I  have  a  mare  that  does  not  seem  to 
do  well.  I  am  feeding  about  six  quarts 
of  ground  feed  three  times  a  day  and  am 
feeding  stock  food  three  times  a  day. 
Iler  coat  looks  good  and  glossy.  She  has 
a  bad  spavin  on  the  inside  of  the  right 
leg  at  the  joint.  Please  inform  me  what 
is  best  for  her.  ji.  c. 

New  York. 

Have  her  teeth  attended  to  by  a  vet¬ 
erinarian  and  then  feed  whole  oats,  wheat 
bran  and  best  of  hay.  A  horse  should 
grind  its  own  feed,  unless  the  teeth  are 
so  worn  that  this  is  impossible.  The 
stock  feed  will  do  no  good  and  is  quite 
unnecessary.  If  lameness  is  present  have 
the  spavin  and  entire  hock  joint  fired  and 
blistered  by  a  veterinarian  and  then  tie 
the  mare  up  short  in  stall  for  a  six 
week’s  rest.  a.  s.  a. 

Heifer  With  Tumor. 

I  have  a  heifer  which  is  about  a  year 
and  a  half  old  and  will  be  due  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  She  .has  a  lump  on  the  left  side 
of  her  neck  which  is  about  the  size  of  an 
egg;  it  is  hard  but  you  can  move  it 
around  a  little.  I  have  had  two  veteri¬ 
narians  look  at  her.  The  first  one  gave 
me  some  salve  to  put  on,  but  it  did  no 
good.  The  other  one  gave  some  liquid 
stuff  to  use.  but  also  did  no  good,  but 
made  it  very  sore.  I  would  like  your  ad¬ 
vice  about  what  to  do,  as  she  is  a  val¬ 
uable  heifer.  j.  w.  II. 

New  York. 

Paint  the  lump  with  tincture  of  iodine 
each  other  day,  and  if  it  softens,  open  it 
for  evacuation  of  pus,  and  then  swab  with 
the  tincture  inside  and  outside  of  abscess 
once  daily  until  healed.  As  such  en¬ 
largements  of  glands  often  are  tubercu¬ 
lous  it  would  be  well  to  have  her  tested 
with  tuberculin.  a.  s.  a. 

Buying  Debilitated  Calf. 

I  am  desirous  of  purchasing  a  i>ure- 
bred  Holstein  bull  calf,  and  have  the 
pedigrees  of  four  different  ones.  The  one 
I  like  has  had  the  dysentery.  Would  this 
disease  be  transmitted  to  his  progeny? 
The  price  is  $35  and  all  papers.  Is  that 
reasonable  considering  that  he  has  had 
the  dysentery?  His  ancestors  have  tine 
records.  Could  a  May  bull  calf  be  grown 
for  service  next  year  without  too  much 
expense  and  subjecting  him  to  disease 
(black  leg,  etc.).  c.  R.  F. 

New  York. 

It  does  not  pay  to  buy  a  calf  that  has 
been  debilitated  by  disease.  The  dysen¬ 
tery  would  cause  stunting  and  weakness, 
but  tendency  to  the  disease  would  not 
prove  hereditary.  The  cheap  price  should 
not  tempt  the  buyer.  Let  him  invest  in 
a  sound,  perfectly  developed  bull  calf, 
from  sires  and  dams  of  producing  stock 
and  duly  pedigreed  and  registered;  then 
the  price  is  a  secondary  consideration. 
A  May  calf  may  be  used  for  a  few  cows 
the  following  season.  To  avoid  black  leg 
have  him  vaccinated.  a.  s.  a. 

Cancer. 

I  have  a  pony  about  six  years  old 
which  the  veterinarian  says  has  cancer 
of  the  eye.  About  eight  months  ago  her 
right  eye  commenced  to  swell.  A  vet¬ 
erinary  surgeon  cut  out  the  swelling  and 
prescribed  some  soothing  medicine.  It 
failed  to  do  any  good,  so  about  two  weeks 
ago  I  took  her  to  another  doctor  who  said 
that  he  could  cut  out  the  swollen  part, 
but  it  would  come  back  larger.  The  eye¬ 
lids  almost  touch  each  other  and  the 
swelling  has  grown  over  the  eye  so  she 
cannot  see  out  of  it.  Do  you  know  of 
anything  I  could  do  to  cure  it  or  arrest 
its  progress?  Is  it  contagious  and  is 
there  any  danger  of  my  contracting  it  by 
touching  it  or  being  around  her. 

Oklahoma.  h.  u.  c. 

The  local  graduate  veterinarians  will 
be  the  proper  parties  to  trust  to  in  a 
case  of  this  sort,  and  possibly  it  may 
happen  that  perfect  removal  of  the  af¬ 
fected  parts,  followed  by  cauterization  of 


the  wound,  may  effect  a  cure.  It  usually 
happens,  however,  that  such  growths 
prove  incurable,  the  adjacent  bones  be¬ 
coming  involved.  The  disease  is  not  con¬ 
tagious  and  cancer  will  not  be  contracted 
by  the  attendant,  but  care  should  be 
taken  to.  prevent  infection  of  a  scratch 
or  cut  on  the  hands,  by  painting  it  with 
flexible  collodion  and  also  by  washing 
with  a  disinfecting  solution.  Blood  pois¬ 
oning  may  take  place  from  infection 
from  any  form  of  sore  on  horse  or  other 
animal.  a.  s.  a. 


THE  BUFFALO  MARKETS. 

Everywhere  teeming  growth  and  prom¬ 
ise  of  heavy  crops.  This  section  was  two 
weeks  behind  the  average  Spring  lately, 
but  it  is  catching  up  very  fast.  Already 
the  city  markets  show  the  change  in  the 
amount  of  green  vegetables  on  sale  and 
the  weakening  prices.  Strawberries  have 
all  along  been  high,  15  cents  a  quart  or 
more  for  good  ones,  but  they  are  now 
down  to  10  or  12  cents  to  the  consumer. 
Red  raspberries  are  appearing,  but  sell¬ 
ing  at  15  cents  a  pint  box.  A  few  south¬ 
ern  blackberries  have  appeared,  but  they 
sold  high.  Local  blackberry  bushes  never 
showed  such  blooms  before  as  now  and 
they  are  already  full  of  green  fruit.  There 
is  a  great  amount  of  cherries  in  market, 
selling  at  10  cents  a  quart  up.  The  old 
potato  crop  is  out  and  new  ones  from 
Florida  are  crowding  out  the  Bermudas, 
as  they  retail  at  a  trifle  above  $1.  There 
is  promise  of  a  good  home  crop,  but  they 
will  be  late.  A  Genesee  County  author¬ 
ity  has  been  figuring  on  the  price  of  po¬ 
tatoes  to  farmers  for  the  past  10  years 
and  finds  that  it  is  best  to  sell  the  crop 
as  it  is  dug,  for  though  the  price  has 
averaged  only  47  cents  in  October,  it 
rose  only  to  50*4  cents  later  on  and  was 
only  50  cents  in  March,  so  that  the 
shrinkage,  storage,  extra  handling  and 
waiting  for  the  money  more  than  made 
up  for  any  advance  obtained  by  holding. 

There  is  occasionally  a  little  corn  in 
the  market,  but  it  sells  at  25  cents  a 
dozen.  Home  corn  is  just  getting  on  its 
legs,  so  to  speak,  but  it  will  race  upwards 
now.  Peas  are  coming  into  the  canner¬ 
ies  a  little,  as  well  as  to  market,  but  the 
Telephone,  which  is  our  best  sort,  has  to 
be  sold  at  15  cents  a  two-quart  measure 
to  compete  with  green  beans,  which  are 
plenty  at  10  cents  a  quart.  The  yellow 
pods  lead  in  beans,  though  the  green 
pods  sell  nearly  as  readily.  There  are 
southern  Summer  scallop  squashes  in, 
for  five  cents  each,  a  low  price  to  the 
raiser  after  the  freight  and  several  profits 
are  out  of  the  selling  price.  A  little 
celery  is  still  coming  in,  but  it  is  mostly 
burned  very  badly  on  the  hot  trip  from 
the  South  and  only  a  small  part  of  it  is 
salable.  The  shipper  will  wonder  of 
course  why  returns  are  small.  The  idea 
is  to  ship  to  known  honest  commission 
men  and  not  grumble  over  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  Better  eat  green  onions  now,  for 
they  are  plenty  in  any  good  garden.  A 
friend  counsels  eating  them  when  they 
are  very  small,  as  they  are  coarse  and 
high-flavored  after  the  bulb  begins  to 
form.  Most  green  onions  in  market  are 
too  old.  Apples  promise  to  hold  their 
own  till  the  new  crop  is  here  in  August. 
Prices  do  not  advance  much,  but  they 
must  be  used  quickly  after  being  taken 
out  of  cold  storage.  They  sell  at  three 
cents  apiece  down  and  are  of  course  of 
the  high-COlored  sorts.  The  new  apple 
crop  will  not  be  large  in  this  section,  but 
pears,  cherries  and  peaches  will  be  heavy. 
California  peaches  sell  at  three  cents 
each.  j.  w.  c. 


U  I  ]  If  T|  P  If  CTC— Kxpr,‘s3  Propaid.  Samples  Free. 

IIUIYI.IO  Travers  Brothers,  Giirtiuor.  AIuks. 
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DAIRY  CATTLE 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  „?e‘* 

marked  and  well-grown  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE,  from 
three  to  four  months  old.  All  from  A.  R.  O.  dams 

years 

- whoso 

dam  and  strand-dam  averaged  31.15  Ins.  butter  iu  7 
days  Average  tat,  4.06.  Price,  $50  00  to  $100.00. 
ELMTREE  FARM,  Harry  Yates,  Prop.,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


with  records  of  19  lbs.,  jr.  three,  to  25  lbs.,  5  ye 
old.  Sire,  Pietertje  Heugervold  Segis  6th,  wb 


HORSES 


] 

50  STALLIONS 

and  MaiirS,  $250  to  . _ i 

Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  1  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Pcr- 
chcron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.  Green,  Middlefield,  O. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &  Warren 


i _ 


DOGS 


Collie  Pups 


—The  kind  that  bring  the  cows. 
NELSON’S,  Grove  City.  Fa. 


DAIH.X  CiATTLE 


Butter  Profits 

You  ought  to  get  more  butter 
profits.  Jersey  Cattle  mean 
more  butter  profits,  because 
they  yield  more  butter  fat  at 
less  net  cost  of  keep  than  any 
other  breed. 

THE  JERSEY 

excels  !n  beauty  of  dairy  type.  She  Is  a 
persistent  milker.  Jerseys  are  easily  accli¬ 
mated.  They  live  long  and  keep  healthy. 
They  mean  steady  butter  profits.  Write 
now  for  Jersey  facts.  Free  for  the  asking. 
AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W,  23d  St.,  New  York 


nfllPVMFM  Your  name  on  *  postal  rard  will  bring 
WHin  I  men  information  about  The  Wonderful 

Guernsey  Cow 

Write 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  Y  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 

“EAST  RIVER  GRADE  HOLSTEINS  ” 

FOR  SALE 

B0  COWS  served  to  come  fresh  this  fall  and  milking 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  pounds  per  day,  now. 
20  FRESH  COWS.  Yon  will  like  them.  Come  and 
see  them  milked. 

25  COWS  due  to  i-alve  this  spring— Good  size  and 
in  fine  condition. 

Registered  Bulls  and  Registered  Cows  also  For  Sale. 

Bell  Phone,  JOHN  It.  WEBSTER, 

No.  31I-F-5  l>cpt.  It  Cortland,  If,  Y. 

The  WARNERS  AYRSHIRES  for  Sale 

UNCAS  OF  HICKORY  ISLAND,  No.  12740,  dropped  Decem¬ 
ber  12.  1909,  by  Osceola  of  Hickory  Island,  a  son  of 
Olga  I  ox.  No.  18545,  and  grandson  of  Lukalela,  No. 
12357  (12187  lbs.  milk,  543  ll>s.  blitter)  and  grandson 
of  I .duly  Fox,  No.  9669  (12299  lbs.  milk,  624  lbs.  but¬ 
ter).  Descended  also  from  such  individuals  as  Lord 
Dndloy  of  Drumsuie,  No.  7552,  Glencairn  3d  and 
Xirsty  Wallace  of  Auchentrain,  champion  cow  in 
milk  tests  at  Buffalo  Exhibition.  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Address,  MANAGER  WARNERS,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

BIG  REDUCTION  IN 
REG.  HOLSTEIN  MALE  CALVES 

Bound  to  close  them  out  at  once.  Choicely  bred, 
fine  individuals;  large  producing  dams,  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Can  also  spare  a  few  cows. 

F^H.  R1VENBI  RGH  HILLHURST  FARM.  Mimnsville,  N.  Y. 

WRITF  THK  TOMPKINS  CO.  BREED. 

l  i_  ASSOCIATION,  Box  B, 

Irumansburg,  N.  Y.,  for  a  copy  or  The  Tomp- 
Inns  (  o.  Breeders’  Journal  with  sale-list  of  pure¬ 
bred  stock,  or  better  yet.  send  25  cents  for  a  year's 
subscription.  Some  special  offers  iu  Holstein 
cattle,  Southdown  ewes  and  Cheshire  gilts. 

Ontario  Pietje  Segis 

born  Feb.  8,  1913,  grandson  of  King  Segis  and 
Pidiju  2tM’s  \\  oo(IcYf*st  Lad .  Showy  markings; 
white  predominating.  Remarkable  "breeding 
Price,  for  quick  sale.  $150.  Send  for  pedigree 

Cl.OVEKDAl.E  FARM,  -  Charlotte.  N.  Y. 

If  You  Want  Guernseys  sLisdtfooVhth?MEwlsvMK 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Box  96.  Peekskill.N.  Y. 

GUXHN'SKYS- COWS,  HEIFERS  AND  BULLS-Two 
bulls  old  enough  for  service.  Prices.  $100  up 

W.  ROBERT  DUNLOP,  Trolley  Station  19,  Fayetteville,  N.  l! 


Hclstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  tSalse~ w?]* 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Ciiittenanoo,  N.  Y. 


Breed  Up— Not  Down 


i— Jersey  Bull  Calves 
you  can  a  fiord  to 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  It.  F. 
SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  l*a. 

Sa’pv-SIX  GRADE  T0GGEN8URG  BUCKS,  six 
4  t->z  months  old.  at  eight  dollars  each.  Or 

will  exchange  for  well-built  native  nannie  of  bear¬ 
ing  age.  THE  GOAT  FARM,  Simplicity,  Va. 


SWINE 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Bred  Sows,  Service  Boars,  Pigs  all  ages.  Ninety 
brood  sows  and  seven  mature  herd  boars  in  our 
brooding  herd.  No  animal  good  enough  unless 
largo  enough.  We  have  the  large,  long-bodied  and 
good-headed  kind  that  make  good  in  the  farrowing 
pen  as  well  as  show  ring. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpemling,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 


prices  &  circnlai 


Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  matt 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boar 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Coll 
Dups.Beagles  and  Poultry.  Writefi 
rs.  Hamilton  &  Co..  F,rcildoun,  P 


DUROC  JERSEY  RED  SWINE 

The  most  popular  and  profitable  breed  in  America. 
Fancy  pigs  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Quality  un¬ 
excelled.  - -  "  ~ 


K.  W.  McA  I.LKN,  Fannetlsburg,  Pa. 


Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

BIG  BEltKSHIRKS-I  have  bred  more  high- 
class  hogs  than  any  breeder  in  Connecticut.  Wat¬ 
son’s  Masterpiece  No.  123931  at  head  of  herd.  Noth¬ 
ing  for  sale  lint  March  and  April  pigs  at  present. 
J.  E.  WATSON.  Drop.,  Marbledale,  Ct. 

I  arai»  BERKSHIRE  FALL  PIGS,  either  sex,  also  booking 
LiciIqC  orders  for  early  Spring  Pigs;  reasonable 
prices.  Frank  Blum,  R-  2,  New  Washington.  Ohio 

SHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Digs  of  both  sex 
Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  KAUNES.  Oxford.  N.  V. 

ocn  QUICK  -  GROWING  MUIEF00T  HOGS  FOR  SALE. 
OOU  JOHN  I) I  M  AD.  W  illiamsport.  Ohio 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


The-Aew  York  Farmer  says:  "The  big-yield  cow  is 
the  only  cow  that  will  ever  make  dairying  profitable  in 
the  United  States.  The  dairy  farmers  of  Holland  have 
blazed  the  way  to  a  successful  national  dairy  industry 
with  their  Holstein-Friesian  cows  that  average  between 
9,000  and  10,000  lbs.  of  milk  per  year. 

Imagine  our  cows  averaging  4,500  quarts!  Our  farmers 
would  then  be  able  to  make  the  finest,  best  and  cheapest 
milk  on  earth,  just  as  the  Hollanders  do  now,  and  prosper¬ 
ity  would  airoi’.ud  for  every  quart  would  mean  profit.” 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 

STEIN-FRIESI  AN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sec'y,  Box  10S.  Brattleboro,  Vt 
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HOGS  ON  OLD  PASTURE. 

Have  any  of  the  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  any  experience  in  pasturing  hogs 
on  abandoned  land  that  has  grown  up  to 
sumach,  blackberries  and  weeds  of  all 
descriptions?  Would  a  dozen  or  so  hogs 
turned  into  about  eight  acres  of  this 
sort  of  pasture  get  an  appreciable 
amount  of  their  living  there  through  the 
Summer?  Part  of  the  pasture  is  very 
good  soil  and  the  weeds  and  grass  grow 
quite  rank ;  there  are  large  numbers  of 
brakes  and  ferns  in  the  moister  part. 
Of  course  I  should  expect  to  feed  some 
grain  all  of  the  Summer,  and  to  finish 
with  grain  and  roots  in  the  Fall. 

Woodstock,  Vt.  L.  F.  H. 

R.  N.-Y. — Many  of  us  would  like  to 
know  about  this.  What  part  of  his  liv¬ 
ing  can  a  hog  find  in  such  a  pasture? 


A  LAWN  PULLET-RUN. 

I  have  a  pullet  range  about  2*4  acres 
in  extent,  on  which  the  young  stock  run 
until  they  are  put  in  the  laying  house 
about  the  middle  of  September.  In  order 
to  keep  the  land  sweet  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  cropping  it  every  year.  My  plan  for 
next  year  is  to  sow  half  of  it  to  rye,  plow 
the  rye  under  in  the  Spring  and  sow 
Dwarf  Essex  rape  broadcast,  with  the 
idea  of  securing  both  green  food  and  low 
shade  for  next  year’s  youngsters.  _  The 
other  half  of  the  range  I  would  like  to 
sow  to  grass  this  Fall  after  the  pullets 
leave  it,  so  as  to  have  a  good  turf  in  the 
Spring.  The  difficulty  in  my  mind  is 
what  kind  or  kinds  of  grass  I  would  best 
use  for  the  purpose.  Timothy  would  be 
rather  too  strong,  and  I  am  in  doubt 
whether  or  not  a  good  permanent  pasture 
mixture,  which  makes  a  splendid  range 
bottom  when  sown  in  the  Spring,  would 
not  winter-kill.  It  is  impracticable  to 
get  the  ground  seeded  in  the  Spring  in 
time  to  give  the  grass  a  good  start  before 
the  chicks  must  be  put  out  on  range. 
Therefore  I  must  somehow  get  the  grass 
seed  in  after  the  middle  of  next  Septem¬ 
ber  so  as  to  have  it  ready  in  the  Spring. 
The  range  is  a  moderate  slope  (most  of 
it)  and  the  soil  is  a  heavy  clay  loam, 
with  hardpan  about  IS  inches  or  so  be¬ 
low  the  surface.  I  have  tried  Crimson 
clover  for  Fall  seeding,  and  most  of  it 
winter-killed.  What  would  you  advise  me 
to  do?  II.  s.  B. 

Redding  Ridge,  Conn. 

As  we  understand  your  problem,  we 
should  come  as  near  as  possible  to  fitting 
that  range  like  a  lawn.  Plow  the  land 
and  use  a  ton  of  lime  to  the  acre — well 
harrowed  in.  Harrow  and  cultivate  so 
as  to  make  the  soil  as  fine  as  possible, 
and  sow  a  heavy  seeding  of  lawn  grass 
mixture.  You  can  buy  the  ready-mixed 
seed  or  use  Blue  grass,  Red-top  and 
White  clover.  Get  this  in  as  early  as 
possible,  and  with  a  favorable  season  you 
will  have  a  fair  turf  for  next  year.  A 
good  lawn  will  make  a  better  range  for 
the  pullets  than  the  usual  “pasture.” 


THE  AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 

The  following  notes  on  this  well-known 
Scotch  breed  are  issued  by  Prof.  G.  L. 
Martin,  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricul¬ 
tural  College. 

"The  Ayrshire  cattle  originated  in  the 
county  of  Ayr,  which  lies  in  the  south¬ 
western  part  of  Scotland.  Their  origin 
is  somewhat  obscure  but  the  records  date 
back  over  150  years.  This  breed  carries 
a  mixture  of  blood  from  several  races  of 
cattle  on  the  continent,  but  for  the  last 
100  years  they  have  been  bred  pure. 
The  conditions  under  which  the  breed 
developed  were  rather  severe.  The  coun¬ 
try  lies  close  to  the  sea  rising  to  rugged 
hills  covered  with  heather,  on  which  the 
cattle  pasture.  The  climate  is  raw  and 
severe  at  times  with  much  rainfall  and 
snow.  The  soil  supports  good  pasture 
and  is  well  adapted  to  growing  root  crops 
which  furnish  ample  Winter  food  for 
the  stock.  Under  these  conditions  the 
Ayrshire  cattle  have  developed  rugged 
constitutions  with  strong  tendencies  to 
readily  adapt  themselves  to  local  condi¬ 
tions. 

In  the  early  development  of  the  breed 
some  attention  wTas  given  to  the  beef¬ 
making  tendencies ;  however,  the  milking 
tendencies  have  always  predominated. 
In  appearance  the  mature  Ayrshire  cow 
is  smooth,  well  filled  out,  of  a  good  dairy 
form,  and  presents  a  very  attractive  fig¬ 
ure.  They  average  about  1.000  in 
weight,  while  the  bulls  often  attain  2,000 
pounds.  The  color  ranges  from  spotted 
red  or  brown  and  white  to  nearly  a  white 
color.  The  outstanding  characteristic 
of  the  breed  is  the  horns.  They  are 
rather  long,  curve  outward  and  upward, 
presenting  a  very  proud  appearance.  The 
breed  is  noted  for  their  ideal  udder  devel¬ 
opment.  The  early  Scotch  breeders  pre¬ 
ferred  an  udder  attached  high  behind,  ex¬ 
tending  far  forwards,  flat  and  even  with 
the  under  line  of  the  body,  the  teats  reg¬ 
ularly  placed  and  uniform  in  size.  The 
short  teats  so  common  in  the  early  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  breed  have  been  over- 
come  in  the  American-bred  cows.  The 
Ayrshires  are  noted  for  a  good  uniform 
production  of  milk,  testing  on  an  average 
a  little  less  than  four  per  cent  with  a 
high  percentage  of  other  solids.  They 
are  well  adapted  to  production  of  market 
milk.  In  beef  production  they  rank  high 
as  a  dairy  breed,  when  dry  fatten  read¬ 
ily.  They  are  a  vigorous  animal  capable 
of  utilizing  an  abundance  of  roughage 
and  well  adapted  to  our  conditions  in  the 
Northwest.” 


Hygroma 

Would  you  inform  me  of  a  good  rem¬ 
edy  for  enlarged  knee  on  a  cow,  which 
I  have  noticed  for  about  two  weeks  or 
so?  I  am  applying  salt  and  water,  rub¬ 
bing  it  in  morning  and  night.  E.  s.  G. 

New  York. 

This  condition,  known  as  “hygroma” 
or  cyst  containing  serum,  is  due  to  bruis¬ 
ing  of  the  knee  upon  the  manger  or  floor. 
Do  away  with  the  cause.  The  usual 
treatment  is  to  run  a  tape  seton  down 
through  the  sac  and  move  it  back  and 
forth  twice  daily  to  cause  the  serum  to 
flow  out.  It  would  be  better  to  have  the 
sac  opened  at  its  lowest  point  and  then 
treated  by  the  veterinarian.  a.  s.  a. 

Lameness. 

I  have  a  gray  horse  about  13  years 
old  that  has  great  trouble  with  his  front 
legs;  seems  to  be  in  the  cords,  lie  has 
been  so  for  about  a  year.  I  have  used 
him  only  twice  this  season,  and  just  a 
little  each  time ;  seems  to  stiffen  him. 
He  is  in  pasture,  and  feels  good ;  his 
bowels,  kidneys,  appetite  and  teeth  are 
in  good  condition.  He  has  worked  a  good 
deal  pressing  hay.  He  with  his  mate  has 
drawn  the  press  on  bad  roads  where  two 
teams  should  have  been  used.  How  may 
he  be  relieved  or  cured?  w.  F. 

New  York. 

As  the  horse  has  been  abused  by  over¬ 
pulling  he  should  have  a  prolonged  rest 
on  grass.  During  that  time  the  coronets 
and  cords  may  be  blistered  two  or  three 
times  with  cerate  of  cautliarides,  after 
removal  of  the  hair.  A.  s.  A. 

Distemper. 

One  of  my  Collies  died  June  19  of 
what  is  supposed  to  be  poison,  others 
said  it  had  rabies.  My  other  dog  at 
present  is  still  sick.  Their  eyes  were 
full  of  matter,  noses  stuffed  as  though 
with  blood.  They  would  sneeze  quite  a 
lot,  and  now  the  survivor’s  head  seems 
to  be  jumping  all  the  time;  he  knocks 
his  teeth  together  and  he  is  very  weak 
in  his  hind  quarters.  The  other  dog  be¬ 
fore  he  died  bit  at  everything  but  would 
not  bite  me  or  any  of  us  in  the  house, 
but  legs  of  the  table ;  iron  and  stones. 
At  present  I  give  dog  a  wineglass  of  pure 
olive  oil  three  times  a  day.  j.  M. 

New  Hampshire. 

The  dog  that  is  sick  now  apparently 
has  chorea  (St.  Vitus’  dance)  following 
distemper,  and  as  the  disease  is  prac¬ 
tically  incurable  you  might  as  well  have 
the  animal  chloroformed.  If  you  do  not 
care  to  have  this  done  have  a  graduate 
veterinarian  make  an  examination.  The 
other  dog  may  have  died  of  rabies;  but 
without  an  examination  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  anyone  at  a  distance  to  give 
a  confident  opinion.  In  all  such  cases  a 
veterinarian  should  be  called  in  at  once. 

A.  S.  A. 

Thin  Horse. 

I  have  a  horse  whose  feed  consists  of 
ground  feed  and  grass  and  about  eight 
quarts  of  water  a  day.  He  will  not  eat 
good  Timothy  hay,  and  I  have  to  force 
him  to  drink  by  salting  him  heavily.  He 
works  about  two  hours  a  day.  He  is 
poor  and  does  not  “pick  up.”  How  can 
I  feed  so  he  will  improve  in  vigor  and 
health?  f.  g.  l. 

Have  his  teeth  attended  to  by  a  vet¬ 
erinarian  and  then  feed  whole  oats,  wheat 
bran  and  hay.  Do  not  feed  a  horse  on 
ground  feed.  lie  should  do  his  own 
grinding.  If  his  coat  is  long  and  rough 
have  him  clipped.  If  appetite  does  not 
return  give  twice  daily  in  half  a  pint  of 
sweetened  water  as  a  drench,  two  ounces 
of  a  mixture  of  two  drams  of  dilute  hy¬ 
drochloric  acid,  two  ounces  of  fluid  ex¬ 
tract  of  gentian  root  and  four  ounces  of 
pure  alcohol,  with  water  to  make  one 
pint.  a.  S.  A. 

Pig  With  Cough. 

One  of  my  pigs  that  has  been  to  pas¬ 
ture  with  15  others  for  the  last  six  weeks 
or  so  has  grown  quite  thin ;  coughs  at 
times,  and  will  not  eat  anything  but 
very  little  bran  mash,  vomiting  it  up  al¬ 
most  right  away  along  with  other  green 
matter  and  phlegm.  Thinking  that  they 
might  live  on  grass  I  have  fed  them  but 
a  small  quantity  of  ear  corn  and  dry 
bran  alternately.  Can  you  tell  what  to 
do  for  him?  a.  f. 

Connecticut. 

The  symptoms  strongly  suggest  the 
presence  of  tuberculosis,  which  is  in¬ 
curable,  and  we  would  advise  you  to 
keep  the  pig  away  from  the  herd.  If 
improvement  does  not  take  place  better 
kill  the  animal  and  make  a  post  mortem 
examination  to  determine  cause  of  sick¬ 
ness.  The  disease  is  contracted  by  pigs 
from  contaminated  milk  or  from  feeding 
after  tuberculous  cattle,  and  is  com¬ 
paratively  common.  a.  s.  a. 


An  Unprofitable  Stallion. — About 
20  years  ago  farmers  in  the  neighboring 
towns  here  combined  and  purchased  a 
I'ercherou  stallion  for  $2,800  to  be  used 
for  service.  About  that  time  horses  be¬ 
came  very  cheap,  and  the  enterprise  did 
not  prove  a  success.  A  few  got  good 
colts,  and  after  two  or  three  years  the 
stallion  was  sold  for  only  $11.  He  had 
never  been  broken.  w.  a.  b. 


With 

With 
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y  This  cut  shows  our  regular  table,  fodder  cutter  just  right  for  the  small 
farmer  and  dairyman.  We  make  larger  ones  with  traveling  table  with  16 
and  20  in.  knives,  with  carriers  or  blowers,  for  custom  silo  filling  and  for 

the  larger  farms.  The  Gray  Cutters  fulfill  the  exacting  conditions  demanded  of  such  machines. 
The  knives  arc  best  steel.  The  small  gears  arc  steel.  The  length  of  cut  may  be  changed  quickly. 

Grain  or  dry  fodder  can  be  either  cut  or  shredded.  The  tables  move  easily 
without  twist  or  wedging.  All  our  styles  seldom  clog  at  rollers  or  knives.  Write 
for  our  new  191 J  Catalog  of  our  entire  line.  It’s  free.  Wait — don’t  buy— 
till  you  get  our  prices. 

A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  14  South  St.,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


Traveling  Tables 
Regular  Tables 
Carriers 
Blowers 


REASONABLY  PRICED 


EATS 

UP 

WORK 

FAST! 


Threshers 
Horse  Powers, 
Saw  Machines, 
Ensilage  Cutters, 
Gasoline  Engines, 


"Eats  up  more  feed 
than  any  machine  I 
ever  used.’’ 

F.  O.  Bible, 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

"Filled  one  silo,  S7% 
feet  high,  with  small 
engine.” 

John  Fox, 

Salem,  Wis. 

"Put  through  75 
loads  of  corn  in  one 
day  and  could  have 
done  more.” 

Ernest  Pettlfor, 
Gaylord,  Mich. 


Your  Regular  Farm  Engine 

is  big  enough  to  fill  your  silo  with  a 

BLIZZARD 

Ensilage  Cutter 

It  enables  the  average  farmer  to  fill  his  own  silo 
without  extra  expense.  Simplest  in  construction  and 
operation.  Self-feeder,  almost  runs  itself.  Big  capacity. 
No  delays.  Special  wind  elevator  carries  cut  feed 
to  any  height.  Knives  adjustable  during  operation. 
Safest,  lasts  longest,  strongest  guaranteed.  Write  for 

FrAA  RnnlfC  (l)— “Why  Silage  Pays”— every  fanner  should 
WVUIVQ  haveit.  (2) — 1913  Blizzard  Catalog: — tells  all 
about  the  best  and  cheapest  way  of  silo  filling.  (3)—  What 
Users  Say”— letters  from  scores  of 
Blizzard  users.  Have  you  a  silo? 

Tell  us  when  you  write. 


THE  JOSEPH  DICK 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
1426Tuscarawas  St.,  Canton,  0. 


SILO  FILLER5 


Handsome, illustrated  booklet  giving  30 
convincing  reason*  for  buying  the 
powerful,  low  down,  underslung,  cut- 
under  oak  frame,  Appleton  Silo  Filler, 
mailed  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  427  pargo  st.,  b at a' via,  ill.,  u.s.  a. 


lllllll!llllllll!lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!lll!llll!ll!li 

1  DAPEC  1 

j§  I  ENSILAGE  CUTTER  g 

=  Lighest  Running  Silo  Filler  Made  = 

—  It  cuts  and  elevates  the  highest  quality  of  sil-  == 
=  age  at  minimum  cost  for  time,  labor  and  re-  := 
=  pairs,  i’.uiit  of  iron  and  semi-steel;  gear  driven  == 

—  throughout;  easily  set  up;  fed  from  ground;  = 

—  convenient  to  operate;  fills  highest  silos;  al-  = 
rz  most  any  power  will  run  it;  costs  less  for  up- 

=  keep,  and  barring  accidents  will  last  a  life-  == 

—  time-  1 1  throws  as  well  as  blows  and  the  sil- 

=  age  is  elevated  in  a  steady  stream,  not  in  == 
=  bunches;  it  operates  at  slow  speed  and  it  is  == 

—  absolutely  safe.  Our  catalog  which  explains  = 

—  the  construction  in  detail  is  mailed  free  upon  = 

=  request.  — 

=  PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,  Box  10  ShorUville.  N.Y.  §= 


25  Convenient  Distributing  Points  === 


Don’t  buy  a  silo  which  only  holds  your  corn  when  you 
can  get  the  famous  ‘‘Harder  Silo”  which  preserves  it 
and  converts  it  into  rich,  succulent  ensilage  of  the 
greatest  milk-producing  value.  Better  investigate  the 
old  reliable  “Harder  Silo.”  Our  latest  patented 
feature — The  “Harder  Anchor” — holds  Silo  solid  as 
an  oak.  No  danger  from  storms.  The  kind  “Uncle 
Sam”  uses.  Catalogue  free. 

HAltliKK  MFG.  CO.,  Box  It,  CoblesklU,  N.  Y. 


- THE - 

LEVIN  PRUNER 

The  best  primer.  Cut  %-inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  M  e 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 


Fill  Your  Silo 


Pay  when 
Satisfied 


We  want  to  prove  that  our  machines  area 
good  Investment  before  you  give  up  your 
money.  We  know  they  aro  so  good  that  wo  do 
not  feel  it  a  risk  to  make  this  offer.  Many  new 
features  h»vo  boon  added  which  you  should  know  about 
before  buying  a  machine.  Catalog  explains  all.  It  is  free. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Box  1 13  Springfield,  O. 


Over 

63 

Years 
Experience 
Back  of 


UflQQ  Machines  are 
IYUiJiJ  fully  guaranteed 
You  take  no  risk 


new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each, 
for  club  of  10  ten  weeks  trials  at  10 
cents  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  thirty' -second  week  of  the  contest, 
June  6  to  12,  inclusive,  shows  a  gain  of 
19  eggs  over  the  previous  week.  The 
total  production  for  the  week  is  2,170, 
which  is  just  62  per  cent,  of  the  possible 
total.  Not  many  flocks  of  500  birds 
reach  that  figure  very  often. 

The  highest  score  for  the  week  is  32 ; 
T.  J.  McConnell’s  White  Wyandottes 
and  Frank  Toulmin’s  White  Leghorns 
from  Burnley,  England,  were  the  pens 
making  that  score.  White  Leghorns 
make  all  the  other  high  scores.  Five 
pens  laid  30  each;  A.  B.  Hall’s  pen,  A. 
II.  Saylor  Drug  Co.,  P.  G.  Platt’s  pen, 
W.  L.  Sleegur’s  pen  and  Marwood  Poultry 
Farm’s  pen.  Six  pens  of  White  Leghorns 
laid  29  each  :  W.  P.  Canby’s,  Orchard 
Hill  Poultry  Farm’s  pen,  Leroy  E.  Sand’s 
pen,  Bosswood  Poultry  Farm’s  pen,  Ed¬ 
ward  Cam’s  pen,  and  F.  A.  Jones’  pen. 
Six  pens  of  White  Leghorns  laid  28  each  : 
Abbott  Poultry  Yards,  Burton  E.  Moore, 
F.  G.  Yost,  Tom  Barron,  W.  E.  Tilling- 
hast,  and  Blue  Mountain  Poultry  Farm. 
Two  pens  of  White  Leghorns  laid  27, 
and  Beulah  Farm’s  White  Wyandottes 
also  laid  27. 

A  breeder  of  White  Orpingtons  in 
Maryland  thinks  that  too  much  stress  is 
laid  on  the  performance  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  in  these  reports;  but  I  can  do 
nothing  less — or  more — than  give  the 
facts  as  they  occur.  But  he  makes  the 
point — which  is  well  taken — that  it  is  the 
general  averages  of  each  breed  that  is 
of  more  consequence  than  occasional  high 
records,  and  claims  that  taking  out  the 
English  pens,  the  average  of  the  other 
pens  of  White  Leghorns  would  bring 
them  down  to  fifth  place.  Below  is  the 
figures  for  each  breed : 


No.  Breed. 

Average 

pens. 

No.  laid. 

per  pen 

8.  Barred  Rocks . 

.  3,105 

388.1 

2.  White  Rocks . 

.  1.052 

526. 

1.  Buff  Rocks . 

.  492 

492. 

2.  Columbian  Rocks.. 

.  882 

441. 

1.  Silver  Wyandottes. 

.  452 

452. 

11.  White  Wyandottes 

.  5,285 

480.4 

2.  Buff  Wyandottes. . 

.  798 

399. 

8.  S.  C.  R.  1.  Rods.  .  . 

.  4.079 

509.8 

5.  R.  C.  R.  I.  Rods.  . 

2  221 

444.2 

1.  Brown  Leghorns.. 

.  420 

420. 

43.  White  Leghorns.  .  . 

.21,941 

510.3 

3.  Buff  Leghorns.  . . . 

.  1,568 

522.6 

1.  Black  Minorcas... 

.  425 

425. 

1.  Blue  Andalusians. 

.  408 

408. 

1.  Auconas  . 

.  345 

345. 

2.  Buff  Orpingtons... 

.  866 

433. 

1.  Black  Orpingtons. . 

.  261 

261. 

4.  White  Orpingtons. . 

.  1,660 

415. 

1.  White  -laced  It  c  d 

Cornish  . . 

.  322 

322. 

1.  Buttercups  . 

,.  197 

197. 

But  the  above  includes  the  four  pens 
of  English  White  Leghorns,  which  laid 
2,542  eggs.  Counting  out  these  from 
21,941  leaves  19,399,  which,  divided  by 
the  39  remaining  pens,  gives  to  the 
American-bred  Leghorns  an  average  of 
497.4.  True,  this  is  excelled  by  the 
two  pens  of  White  P.  Rocks,  and  by  the 
eight  pens  of  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  but 
might  not  be  if  there  were  40  pens  of 
each  to  compare  with.  The  poor  showing 
of  the  Barred  Rocks  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  large  number  of  hens  entered. 
Five  of  the  eight  pens  are  hens. 

Tom  Barron's  total  is  now  767 ;  Ed¬ 
ward  Cam’s  689 ;  O.  A.  Foster’s  642 ; 
Edward  Cam’s  White  Wyandottes  635 ; 
Geo.  H.  Schmitz’s  Buff  Leghorns,  632 ; 
W.  L.  Sleegur’s  White  Leghorns,  611. 
No  others  have  reached  600,  though  Brae- 
side  Poultry  Farm’s  White  Leghorns  are 
within  one  of  it,  599  is  their  total ;  .‘17 
pens  have  laid  500  or  over.  The  total 
to  date  is  47,155.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


Marking  Chicks. 

1.  Is  there  any  other  way  to  mark 
chicks  than  by  punching  in  the  web  or 
rings  around  legs?  I  have  been  told  that 
if  they  are  marked  with  aniline  color  on 
part  of  their  feathers  it  would  hold  for 
quite  some  time.  2.  Do  you  know  of  any 
treatment  or  special  way  of  feeding  to 
force  hens  two  years  old  to  become  broody 
or  bring  about  this  condition  by  keeping 
hens  confined?  G.  C. 

Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 

1.  Chicks  may  be  marked  by  dyeing 
their  feathers  with  the  ordinary  aniline 
dyes,  and  the  mark  would  last  until  the 
dyed  feathers  were  replaced  by  new  ones, 
llus  method  would  be  most  easily  appli¬ 
cable  to  white  chicks,  and  some  very 
striking  decorative  effects  have  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  this  way. 

2.  The  methods  of  feeding  which  in- 

heav-v  laying  are  also  the  ones 
winch  conduce  to  broodiness.  I  know 
of  no  special  foods  or  care  which  will 
bring  about  this  condition,  but  have 
round  with  my  own  White  Leghorns,  a 
so-called  non-sitting  breed,  that  a  long 
continued  period  of  heavy  laying  is  fol- 
lowrd  by  broodiness,  and  very  persistent 
broodiness  in  many  cases.  m.  b.  d. 


House  for  Small  Flock. 

,  I  am  planning  to  buy  10  or  12  pullets 
in.  the  early  Fall  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  fresh  eggs  and  learning  some- 
ttnng  about  bens.  Which  style  of  house 
would  be  most  suitable  for  me,  one  of 
the  open-front  shed  type  with  a  small 
Jard,  or  one  of  the  two-story  rolled-top 
desk  type?  All  things  considered,  the 
best  place  to  locate  my  house  would  be 
"U  the  south  side  of  a  high,  thick  privet 


hedge,  but  my  neighbor’s  henhouse  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  about  eight 
or  10  feet  from  where  mine  would  be. 
Would  there  be  any  danger  of  disease 
spreading  from  one  house  to  the  other? 
My  neighbor  keeps  his  place  clean  and  his 
hens  are  apparently  healthy,  w.  M.  B. 

Wollaston,  Mass. 

My  preference  would  be  an  open-front, 
shed  type  house,  with  a  yard  attached. 
If  the  fowls  do  not  go  from  one  house 
to  the  other  there  will  be  no  danger  from 
your  neighbor’s  hens.  Disease  germs 
do  not  ily  through  the  air  upon  their  own 
wings,  and  if  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  contact  or  for  common  use  of  land  or 
buildings,  there  will  be  no  spread  of 
disease  from  one  flock  to  another. 

_  M.  B.  D. 

A  Hen  Epidemic. 

We  have  been  having  quite  a  time  with 
our  poultry  from  February  till  now. 
The  hens  would  suddenly  get  staggery 
and  while  their  combs  would  look 
healthy,  iu  a  few  days  they  would  die, 
generally  under  the  roost  at  night,  many 
with  their  necks  slightly  turned — like 
ptomaine  poisoning.  There  was  iu  every 
instance  a  watery  discharge- — mostly 
greenish  in  color.  We  always  kept  any 
dead  thing  out  of  their  reach.  They  get 
the  run  of  the  farm.  Although  we  ex¬ 
perimented  for  a  time  in  penning  them 
up,  the  disease  still  prevailed.  We 
kept  dry  bran  constantly  before  them,  fed 
boiled  potatoes,  wheat  in  morning,  at  in¬ 
tervals  scalded  oats  and  corn  at  night. 
Our  young  chicks  are  beginning  the  same 
way.  What  is  the  trouble?  D.  K.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  symptoms  that  you  describe  are 
not  sufficient  to  base  a  positive  diagnosis 
upon,  but  the  greenish  diarrhoea  shows  an 
irritated  or  inflamed  condition  of  the  in¬ 
testines  consequent  upon  some  one  of 
many  possible  causes.  Among  these  are 
the  ingestion  of  irritating  undigestible 
food,  tainted  meat,  foul  drinking  water, 
various  disease  producing  bacteria,  and 
some  animal  parasites.  Where  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  cannot  be  definitely  located, 
the  only  rational  course  is  to  take  cer¬ 
tain  general  measures  for  the  protection 
of  the  healthy  members  of  the  flock.  All 
food  accessible  to  the  fowls  should  be 
inspected  to  see  that  they  cannot  obtain 
anything  unwholesome,  and  impure  drink¬ 
ing  water  should  not  be  allowed  within 
their  reach.  Their  living  quarters  should 
be  cleaned  up  and  disinfected  with  car- 
bolized  lime  wash,  the  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  utensils  should  be  cleaned  frequently 
with  boiling  water,  and  all  birds  show¬ 
ing  any  symptoms  of  sickness  should  be 
promptly  removed  from  the  flock.  The 
carcasses  of  dead  fowls  should  be  so 
deeply  buried  that  others  cannot  get  at 
them,  and  if  meat  meal  or  scrap  is  being 
fed  this  should  be  discontinued  unless 
you  are  positive  that  it  is  entirely  whole¬ 
some.  The  addition  of  sour  milk  to  the 
diet,  if  it  is  not  already  being  fed,  should 
prove  of  value.  m.  b.  d. 


CARE  OF  EGGS  ON  THE  FARM. 

Bulletin  160  of  the  I*.  8.  Department 
of  Agriculture  discusses  the  care  of  eggs 
ou  the  farm,  asserting  that  every  year 
there  is  a  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
bad  eggs,  the  direct  result  of  haphazard 
methods  of  production,  marketing,  and 
shipping,  and  that  the  greater  part  of 
this  loss  is  due  to  ignorance  and  in¬ 
difference  on  the  pai;t  of  the  farmer  and 
producer;  two-thirds  of  the  total  loss 
iu  fertile  and  infertile  eggs  taking  place 
on  the  farm.  In  large  markets  eggs 
are  graded  as  fresh  when  newly  laid, 
clean,  of  normal  size,  showing  a  very 
small  air  cell,  and  having  a  strong  smooth 
shell  of  even  color  and  free  from  cracks. 
When  cracked  but  not  leaking,  they  are 
termed  checks;  and  when  they  have  lost 
a  part  of  their  contents  they  are  called 
leakers.  Seconds  are  eggs  good  enough 
for  human  consumption  but  .which  have 
been  heated,  or  subject  to  a  development 
of  the  embryo  equivalent  tolroml8to24 
hours  of  natural  incubation;  or  those 
which  are  shrunken,  small,  dirty,  watery, 
bady  misshapen,  or  which  show  the 
presence  of  blood  clots.  Spots  are  eggs 


in  which  bacterial  or  mold  growths  have 
developed  locally  within  the  shell,  and 
caused  the  formation  of  lumpy  adhesions. 
Embryonic  development  produced  by  from 
24  to  36  hours  of  incubation  under  a  hen 
shows  a  blood  ring;  and  eggs  absolutely 
unfit  for  human  food  are  termed  rots, 
these  being  defined  as  black  rot,  white 
rot,  or  spot  rot  according  to  their  na¬ 
ture. 

A  series  of  experiments  were  con¬ 
ducted  through  one  season  on  Kansas 
farms  to  determine  the  effect  upon  eggs 
of  common  methods  of  production  and 
storage  and  the  changes  which  took  place 
during  the  time  of  retention  of  such 
eggs  in  country  stores  and  in  transit  to 
the  packing  houses.  Both  fertile  and  in¬ 
fertile,  clean  and  dirty,  washed  and  un¬ 
washed  eggs  were  used,  and  to  test  the 
influence  of  location  of  nests,  eggs  were 
placed  in  nests  provided  for  the  use  of 
a  laying  flock,  in  stolen  nests,  in  nests 
under  corncribs,  in  weeds  or  under¬ 
brush,  and  in  strawstacks ;  while  the 
results  of  keeping  the  gathered  eggs  in 
living  rooms  of  farmhouses  and  in  cellars 
or  cyclone  caves  were  also  noted.  The 
results  of  this  study  are  summarized  as 
follows :  Eggs  kept  in  cellars  or  cyclone 
caves  proved  much  better  than  those  kept 
under  other  conditions.  Taking  the  sea¬ 
son  as  a  whole,  eggs  kept  in  a  living  room, 
though  unheated,  did  not  maintain  good 
quality  well.  During  the  hot  Summer 
months  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
weed  nest,  the  nest  in  the  strawstack, 
or  under  the  corncrib,  and  the  stolen 
nest  favor  the  production  of  spots,  blood 
rings,  and  rots.  Keeping  the  eggs  in 
living  rooms  of  the  house  also  conduced 
to  such  deterioration.  The  greatest  de¬ 
terioration  in  fertile  eggs  occurred  when 
they  were  subject  to  a  certain  amount 
of  natural  incubation,  as  in  nests  for 
layers  and  stolen  nests.  The  straw- 
stack  nests  gave  the  greatest  number  of 
spots  in  both  fertile  and  Infertile  eggs, 
and  were  the  only  ones  In  which  a 
large  number  of  infertile  eggs  deteriorated 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  unfit  for 
food.  In  fertile  eggs  the  development  of 
the  embryo  was  of  sufficient  proportion 
after  24  hours  of  incubation  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  before  the  candle,  and  after  36 
hours  the  presence  of  blood  was  easily 
detected.  In  infertile  eggs  under  the 
same  conditions  a  slight  shrinkage  of  the 
contents  was  the  only  change  that  could 
be  recognized  by  the  eye.  Infertile  eggs, 
regardless  of  where  they  may  be  kept, 
are  much  more  resistant  to  deterioration 
than  fertile  eggs.  Eggs  that  are  fresh 
when  delivered  to  the  buyer  show  some 
deterioration  upon  arriving  at  the  pack¬ 
ing  house . 

The  results  of  all  the  experimental 
work  indicate  that  the  production  of  in¬ 
fertile  eggs  is  the  greatest  factor  in  main¬ 
taining  high  quality  iu  eggs  during  the 
hot  Summer  months;  it  is  probably  need¬ 
less  to  add  that  this  is  easily  brought 
about  by  the  removal  of  all  males  from 
the  flocks  as  soon  as  the  breeding  season 
is  over.  Hens  will  lay  as  well  without 
the  presence  of  males  in  thi  flock  as 
with  them,  and  in  from  two  to  three 
weeks  from  their  removal  the  eggs  will 
become  infertile.  It  is  believed  by  the 
authors  of  the  bulletin  that  attention  to 
the  following  five  rules  will  prevent  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  loss  now  ex¬ 
perienced  iu  the  value  of  the  country’s 
egg  production :  Give  the  hens  clean 
nests  ;  gather  the  eggs  at  least  once  daily  ; 
keep  eggs  iu  a  cool  dry  place ;  market 
eggs  at  least  twice  a  week,  and  dispose 
of  all  mature  males  at  the  close  of  the 
breeding  season.  m.  b.  d. 


The  curate  of  a  large  and  fashionable 
church  was  endeavoring  to  teach  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  white  to  a  Sunday  school 
class.  “Why,”  said  he,  does  a  bride  in¬ 
variably  desire  to  be  clothed  iu  white  at 
her  marriage?”  As  no  one  answered  he 
explained :  “White,”  said  he,  “stands  for 
joy,  and  the  wedding  day  is  the  most 
joyous  of  a  woman’s  life.”  A  small  boy 
queried.  “Why  do  the  men  all  wear 
black?” — Credit  Lost. 


Lice  Murder  Chicks ; 

check  laying,  stunt  growth,  ruin 
the  plumage,  torture  the  hens  | 
PRATTS  LICE  KILLER 
(Powdered)  murders  lice  and  so  | 
Insures  greater  profits. 

25c.  50c.  Guaranteed.  Pratts  160- 
pago  poultry  book  10c  by  mail. 

At  all  dealers,  or 
PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia  Chicago 


PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 


The  Celebrated  Him- 

parian  and  English  - - -  — '  —  ~  VI/  ■  a  w 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quail*. 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  J.  31ACKLNSKN,  Natural 
ist,  Department  1(),  Yardley,  Pa. 

Rose  Comb  Reds  and  MAMMOTH 
BRONZE  TURKEYS— (Crescent  Strain) 

Eggs  from  all  matings  half-price  during  remainder 
of  the  season.  Also  high-class  breeding  birds  at 
half-price  during  next  GO  days.  Mating  list  free. 

0.  R.  HONE,  CRESCENT  HILL  cflRM,  SHARON  SPRINGS.  N.  Y. 

THE  PARMER'S  FAVORITE  WINTER 
*  LAYERS — Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons.  Eggs 
and  clucks  at  reduced  prices  dur  ing  June  and  July. 
W.  It.  STEVENS,  Culver  Road,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALEy?00  ,?•  C.  White  Leghorn 

FM  ,  Yearling  Hens.  200  S.  O. 

eghoru  Yearling  Hens.  Selection  out  of  900 
all  high-class  birds.  1,000  March  and  April  batched, 
ranch  raised.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  300 
i  on n g  Cockerels.  Tom  P.arrons  strain  at  i-eason- 
able  prices,  FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Mayville,  N.  Y. 


p  II  I  n  II  O—  7c.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
II  II  !  1 1 1\  tl  ‘'orns.  Will  return  money  for  dead 
UIIIUIXU  ones.  Pamphlet  on  roup  Free 

C.  M.  LAUVER,  Richfield,  Pa. 


ones. 

B-73. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Chicks  $8.50  per  Hundred 

Purebred  S.  0.  White  Leghorns.  Range  yearling 
J]jeedcrs.  Big  strong  chicks  that  will  please, 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

D.  W.  Yonng's  strain 
•—  -  -  —  —  .  ...  w  .  —  J  Single  Comb  White  Leg- 

horns  exclusively.  All  on  free  farm  rango.  A  hatch 
every  Wednesday.  Chicks,  balance  of  June  and 
July,  $8  per  100.  A  Fireless  Brooder  and  50  chick* 
for  $6— a  bargain.  My  book,  "Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved,  shows  where  the  money  is.  Price,  $1,  or 
given  free  with  all  100  chick  orders.  Circular  free. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  North  Boulevard,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

R. !.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY.  SHOW  or  EX- 
PORT.  Kggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  vequeat. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS 

B.  Ho.  24,  Attw.  Pa.  teSS'glTSSU'lTS: 

Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  s  a 

high  record  stock.  Ola  u 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM 


„  Standard  bred, 

and-  young  stock  for  sale. 

Box  17,  Centre  Harbnr,  N.  H. 


Baby  Chicks  81c.  Each-JZ-r*,?™^ 

on  free  range  and  from  selected  stock.  Prompt  delivery.  A 
batch  even*  week.  &afe  arrival  gu  a  ran  teed.  Circular  free. 
Chas.  R.  Stone,  It® by  C  hicken  Farm,  Mnatslja  rg-on-H  adaon,  >.  Y. 

Wanted— 100  Wyandotte  Pullets 

About  two  mouths  old.  Giro  r 

BROWER, 


Give  lowest  price. 

Cresskill,  N, 


P0ULTRYMFN~Se,lli  2c  stan,P  f°r  Illustrated 

’  1  11  1  n  L,‘  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

LAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA. 

BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Agriculture  and  Chemistry,  Storer .  .  .  $5.00 

Fertility  of  the  Land  Roberts .  1.50 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees  .  1.25 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke....  2.50 

Manures,  Semper  . 40 

Soils,  Hilgard  .  4.00 

The  Soil,  King .  1.50 

Farmers  of  40  Centuries,  King .  2.50 

Forage  and  Fiber  Crops,  Hunt .  1.75 

How  Crops  Crow,  Johnson .  1.50 

How  Crops  Feed,  Johnson .  1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing .  1.50 

Physics  of  Agriculture,  King .  1.75 

Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Pammel.  1.50 
Drainage  for  Profit  and  Health.  Waring  1.00 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King.' . 1.50 

Study  of  Corn.  Shoesmith . 50 

Cereals  in  America,  Hunt .  1.75 

Corn  Culture.  Plumb .  1.00 

Clovers,  Shaw  .  1.00 

Farm  Grasses  of  the  U.  S..  Spillman..  1.00 

Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 50 

Irrigation  Farming,  Wilcox .  2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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i’ll  rn 

Save  Save 

Your  Lambs  Your  Pigs 

I'll  stop  your  usual  summer  losses  from  worms.  I’ll  promptly  rid  your  stock  of  these 
blood-sucking,  profit-eating,  dangerous  pests  and  put  your  animals  in  better  summer  condi¬ 
tion  than  ever  before.  I'll  do  it  at  my  risk— not  yours.  You  need  not  pay  me  a  single  cent  if  I 
fail.  I’ll  do  it  with  Sal-Vet. 


InlO  days  after  I  commenced  feed¬ 
ing  my  lambs  Sab  Vet,  they  began  to 
pain  fieah  and  now  Oct-3rd  they  are 
in  perfect  health  and  fat  as  they  can 
bo.  I  have  used  tobacco  in  largo 
quantities  and  worm  powders  of 
three  different  kinds  and  they  did 
no  good.  J.  A.  ALEXANDER 

Maple  Hill  Stock  Farm 
New  Harmony,  Ind. 

"Before  getting  your  "Sal-Vet’* 
l  had  lost  thirteen  of  my  best  hogs, 
but  since  feeding  “Sal- Vet”  1  did 
not  lose  a  single  one,  and  every 
animal  is  in  fine  condition.” 

1  Signed)  GEO.  MOREN 
1_ Pitf^hnrvr.  Kansas 


The  Great 
Worm 
Destroyer 


The  Great  Live 
Stock 

Conditioner 


Sal-Vet”  requires  no  dosing,  no  drenching,  no  handling,  no  trouble  at  all 
Simply  Place  this  wonderful  medicated  salt  where  all  your  stock  can  run  to 

DOCTOR  THEMSELVES.  You 
rill  keep  in  better  condition— thrive 
you  more  money.  I’ll  prove  it 


PBIPFQ"  40 lbs., $*2.25;  100  lbs  $5; 
rnil/Cd.  200 lbs.  $9;  300  lbs.  513. 
500 lbs.  $21.12.  No  orders  filled  for 
less  than  40  lbs.  on  this  CO  day  trial 
offer.  Never  sold  in  bulk-  only  ia 
Trade-Marked  Sal -Vet  packages. 
Shipments  for  60  days’  trial  are 
based  on  1  lb.  of  Sal- Vet  for  each 
sheep  or  hog.  and  4  lbs.  for  each 
horse  or  head  cf  cattle,  as  near  aa 
we  can  com.-  without  breaking  reg¬ 
ular  sizo  packa  -os. 


my  risk  before  you  pay. 

Send  No  Money— Just  the  Coupon 


Fill  out  the  coupon  at  right— tell  mo  how  many  bead 
of  stuck  you  bavo  aud  l'U  »end  you  enough  •‘Sal-Vet’'  to  last 
all  your  stock  60  days.  You  simply  pay  the  freight  charges 
when  it  arrives.  If  it  fails  to  do  what  1  claim.  I’U  cupcel  the  .. 
charge — you  won  t  owe  mo  a  penny.  Address  .r 

SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  Pres. 


/  SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  Pres. 

/  THE  S»  R-  FEIL  COMPANY 
/  Depf  rny7"I2  i  3  Cleveland.  O. 

f  Ship  me  enough  Sal- Vet  to  last  my  stock  60 
days.  1  will  pay  the  freight  charges  when  it  ar- 
•  rives,  report  results  in  60  days  and  will  then  pay 
for  it  if  it  does  whst  you  claim.  If  it  does  not, 
you  are  to  cancel  the  charge. 


,♦  Name . 


THE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO.,  Mfg.  Cbem. 


/  F.O... 


Dept  BN V 


Cleveland,  O.  / 


t*  Shipping  Sui. _ State. 


No.  of  Sheep _ Hogs - Cattle _ . 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Robert  J.  Kellogg,  who  says  he  is  the 
president  of  the  Kellogg  Music  Company, 
of  No.  1431  Broadway,  and  the  author 
of  “Has  the  Bull  Moose  Got  Your  Goat?” 
was  arraigned  before  Commissioner 
Shields  yesterday,  charged  with  using 
the  mails  to  defraud.  He  was  held  in 
$1,000  hail  for  examination.  Post  Office 
Inspector  Mayhew,  in  his  complaint, 
swore  that  Kellogg  on  March  10  devised 
a  plan  to  defraud  Miss  Alla  E.  Porter 
Bennett,  of  No.  6259  Arch  Street,  West 
Philadelphia.  Kellogg  is  alleged  to  have 
promised  Miss  Bennett  that  for  $21  he 
would  write  the  music  for  any  songs  she 
might  send  to  him.  Advertisements  to 
that  effect,  it  is  charged,  brought  many 
letters  from  all  over  the  country. — Daily 
Paper. 

This  is  an  old  game.  It  is  really  a 
play  on  our  vanities.  We  create  some¬ 
thing  in  verse  and  whether  it  has  merit 
or  not  these  music  publishers  tell  us  it  is 
wonderfully  clever ;  and  assure  us  they 
can  make  a  fortune  for  us.  But  with  all 
the  prospects  of  profits  and  wealth  that 
must  reach  us  through  the  music  publish¬ 
er’s  hands,  he  will  take  no  chances.  We 
must  first  send  him  the  cost  of  publish¬ 
ing.  This  is  what  he  is  after,  and  when 
he  gets  the  remittance  his  interest  wanes. 
Of  course,  we  have  responsible  and  reli¬ 
able  music  publishing  houses;  but  they 
work  no  such  game.  It  is  only  the 
fakers  who  are  so  anxious  to  make  you 
famous  and  rich. 

Another  land  company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  here,  to  develop  a  tract  on  each 
side  of  the  Alabama  and  Mississippi  line, 
near  Wilmer,  Ala.  Cincinnati  men  will 
do  the  shearing  of  the  western  sheep. 
Probably  the  office  will  be  in  one  State 
and  tbe  shearing  shed  in  the  other,  so  as 
to  dodge  the  courts.  M.  A.  P. 

Alabama. 

We  give  space  to  the  above  comments 
because  it  so  tersely  expresses  what  one 
may  expect  from  land  promotion  schemes. 
If  anyone  has  any  doubts  about  this  es¬ 
timate  of  the  land  promotion  schemes,  it 
may  be  more  assuring  to  him  to  know 
that  this  comes  from  one  of  the  big  and 
best  known  men  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

I  have  been  elected  president  of  a 
branch  of  the  Dairymen’s  League.  The 
farmers  are  subscribing  stock,  but  we 
are  holding  list  for  information  and  to 
hear  from  you.  We  want  to  be  satisfied 
that  it  is  not  a  scheme  to  sell  stock  and 
make  a  haul  and  then  disappear.  We 
want  to  know  how  much  is  promotion 
stock  and  who  is  to  hold  the  control  of 
51  per  cent.  milk. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  1907,  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  with  authorized 
capital  of  $100,000,  shares  of  which  are 
$2.50  each.  The  plan  is  to  allow  pro¬ 
ducers  one-tenth  of  a  share  for  each  cow 
in  the  subscriber’s  dairy.  Ten  cows  qual¬ 
ify  the  producers  for  one  full  share.  The 
permanent  organization  was  not  com¬ 
pleted  until  January  29,  1910.  Up  to 
December  1,  1911,  the  total  income  was 
$11,097.4S,  and  the  expenses  $8,137.97, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $2,959.51.  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1912,  the  income  showed  a  total 
of  $10,930.59 ;  and  the  year’s  expense 
$6,413.21,  leaving  a  balance  of  $4,517.38. 
The  proceeds  thus  far  have  been  used 
to  extend  the  organization.  The  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer  .are  the  only  paid 
officers,  and  their  combined  salaries  are 
only  $700  per  year.  The  officers  make 
a  full  and  detailed  financial  report  and 
are  giving  proper  accounting.  Of  course, 
this  is  an  organization  for  mutual  bene¬ 
fit,  and  at  this  stage  cannot  be  called  an 
investment  in  the  usual  sense ;  but,  if 
properly  followed  up  it  should  prove  of 
great  benefit  to  milk  producers.  The 
management  now  feel  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  sufficiently  strong  to  take  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  conduct  of  milk  producing 
business  of  its  membership.  Many  lo¬ 
calities  are  equipped  with  their  own  re¬ 
ceiving  stations  and  several  are  now  in 
the  process  of  construction.  This  places 
those  localities  in  a  position  to  handle 
their  own  products,  if  satisfactory  terms 
cannot  be  made  with  milk  buyers.  We 
would  like  to  see  tbe  Dairymen’s  League 
incorporate  under  the  new  co-operative 
law ;  and  place  itself  in  a  position  to  con¬ 
trol  tne  products  of  its  members.  It 
could  then  get  right  into  the  city  trade 
and  market  the  milk  in  its  control. 

I  have  now  been  reading  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  over  40  years,  and  although  at  my 
desk  in  the  editorial  rooms  of  a  well- 
known  New  York  trade  paper,  I  receive 
over  160  different  papers  and  magazines 
monthly,  all  have  to  give  way  when  The 
R.  N.-Y.  arrives  until  I  have  read  it 
through,  advertisements  and  all.  It  first 


came  to  my  notice  when  I  was  on  a  farm 
near  Weedsport,  N.  Y.,  in  1875,  and  was 
my  closest  companion  on  another  farm 
near  Marcellus,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1S82  and  1883.  In  Detroit,  Mich.,  in 
1907  and  190S,  it  was  the  only  New 
York  paper  I  cared  to  receive.  Since 
June,  1906,  it  has  been  a  weekly  visitor 
to  my  New  York  City  home.  Now,  hav¬ 
ing  had  some  years'  experience  on  a 
farm  (first  as  an  ordinary  farm  hand  at 
$15  a  month),  and  later  having  had  25 
years’  experience  in  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness,  starting  as  “printer’s  devil”  and 
rising  first  to  compositor,  then  succes¬ 
sively  to  foreman  of  composing  room, 
foreman  of  job  room,  subscription  and 
advertising  solicitor,  telegraph  editor, 
city  editor,  editor  and  business  manager, 
I  feel  that  I  have  had  an  experience  that 
should  qualify  me  for  either  praising  or 
criticising  a  farm  paper.  Among  the 
most  interesting  to  me  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
departments  are  the  Hope  Farm  Notes, 
and  I  enjoy  every  line  that  H.  W.  C. 
writes,  but  as  I  paid  my  way  through 
school  and  a  year  in  high  school  with  the 
profits  from  a  flock  of  White  Leghorns 
numbering  about  300,  and  sold  eggs  di¬ 
rect  to  consumer  for  eating  purposes 
only,  I  am  afraid  I  can’t  verify  his  the¬ 
ories  as  to  the  losses  on  keeping  more 
than  one  hundred  hens.  Now  the  “Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk”  is  an  excellent  thing,  and 
no  doubt  has  saved  its  readers  thousands 
of  dollars,  but  I  have  a  suggestion  to 
make  that  I  believe  will  save  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  readers  many  more  thousands 
both  in  money  and  time,  and  will  also 
greatly  increase  its  power  for  good  and 
give  it  more  financial  support  with 
which  to  fight  the  frauds.  My  only 
fear  is  that  Mr.  Dillon’s  overwhelming 
modesty  will  prevent  him  from  publish¬ 
ing  it  and  if  so  it  will  have  to  wait  till 
he  is  away  at  the  New  York  State  Fair, 
when  an  effort  will  be  made  to  bribe  his 
printer,  with  a  “baked  apple  a  la  Col- 
lingwood”  or  a  basket  of  Connecticut 
“Peaches  a  la  Hale,”  to  publish  it  for 
his  own  good,  even  against  his  will.  It 
is  this :  Put  a  sign  up,  in  a  place  where 
all  callers  at  your  farm  will  see  it,  read¬ 
ing  : 


I  BUY  FROM  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  ADVERTISERS 
ONLY. 

If  the  articles  you  have  to  sell 
are  not  advertised  in  that  publica¬ 
tion  please  pursue  your  travels 
and  save  your  time  and  mine. 


There  are  few  sure  things  in  this  life, 
but  if  you  put  up  such  a  sign  and  then 
live  up  to  its  wording,  you  can  put  all 
the  fake  goods  you  buy  in  your  eye  and 
see  none  the  worse  for  them. 

This  would  at  once  eliminate  all  chance 
of  your  spending  good  money  for  worth¬ 
less  goods ;  would  benefit  every  concern 
now  using  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  advertising 
columns,  and  would  compel  many  other 
good  houses  to  use  them  (to  their  own 
profit)  and  would  practically  exterminate 
the  reasons  for  “Publisher’s  Desk’s”  ex¬ 
istence  and  give  Mr.  Dillon  room  for 
more  articles  on  “Marketing  Farm  Prod¬ 
ucts”  which  to  my  mind  is  the  crying 
need  of  the  day.  This  contribution  is 
now  far  longer  than  I  intended  to  make 
it,  so  will  conclude  after  telling  you  that 
by  next  year  I  expect  to  own  a  farm  in 
Central  New  York,  and  then  you  may 
expect  to  hear  of  the  trials  and  tribula¬ 
tions  of  another  “back-to-the-lander” 
through  the  columns  of  our  favorite  pa¬ 
per.  F.  H .  L. 

New  York. 

We  have  many  letters  from  enthusias¬ 
tic  friends  for  this  and  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  paper  that  we  cannot  for 
various  reasons  publish.  We  are  im¬ 
pelled  to  give  this  space,  as  it  expresses 
a  sentiment  felt  by  many  old-time 
friends  of  the  paper.  The  signboard 
suggested  by  our  good  friend  would  be  a 
cinch  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  With  130,000 
such  signs  on  130,000  of  the  best  farm 
gates  of  the  country,  the  task  of  keeping 
bad  advertisers  out  of  the  paper,  would 
be  more  of  a  job  than  soliciting  good 
ones  to  come  in  ;  but  if  anyone  were  to 
take  the  suggestion  seriously  we  would 
hesitate  to  express  it.  Publishers  with 
promotion  tendencies  are  constantly 
working  up  schemes  to  influence  readers 
to  patronize  advertisers  with  a  view  of 
increasing  their  advertising  business. 
Our  theory  is  that  the  paper  in  all  its 
parts  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
subscriber ;  and  not  the  subscriber  for 
the  benefit  of  either  the  advertiser  or  the 
publisher.  Acting  on  this  principle  we 
have  tried  to  make  the  standard  of  our 
advertising  columns  so  high  that  the  sub¬ 
scriber  would  be  fully  protected,  if  he 
choose  to  patronize  them ;  but  we  have 
gone  outside  of  this  and  done  what  we 
could  to  warn  our  friends  against  those 
subtle  schemes  which  we  would  not  ad¬ 
vertise,  but  which  may  come  before  them 
in  other  ways  and  cause  them  losses.  We 
never  did  and  we  never  will  develop 
schemes  to  influence  our  people  to 
patronize  advertisers.  We  see  to 
it  that  they  may  patronize  the  ad¬ 


vertisers  in  the  paper  safely,  if  it  is  to 
their  interest  to  do  so,  otherwise  not. 
Grateful  for  a  voluntary  service,  we 
could  not  demand  or  solicit  a  test  of  loy¬ 
alty  from  those  we  are  bound  to  serve. 

J.  J.  D. 

Formic  Acid. 

I  have  heard  of  a  medicine  called 
formic  acid,  discovered  by  some  French 
scientists,  which  will  make  anyone  strong 
and  well.  What  is  it  and  where  can 
I  get  it?  I  read  about  it  in  a  news¬ 
paper,  which  told  of  remarkable  prop¬ 
erties.  w.  b.  c. 

Oneeo,  Conn. 

Formic  acid  is  a  well-known  organic 
acid  found  in  considerable  quantities  in 
the  bodies  of  red  ants  and  in  the  poison 
of  bees,  as  well  as  in  many  other  places. 
In  concentrated  form  it  is  a  fuming 
liquid  which  is  strongly  antiseptic,  and 
which  will  blister  the  skin  if  dropped 
upon  it.  It  has  little  or  no  place  in 
medicine,  and  does  not  possess  the  life- 
giving  properties  that  you  have  seen 
ascribed  to  it,  the  newspaper  statements 
that  you  quote  being  purely  imaginary. 
While  taking  it  cannot  make  anyone 
twice  as  strong  as  before,  a  small  dose 
administered  by  a  wasp  has  frequently 
been  known  to  make  one  more  than  twice 
as  active.  _  M.  b.  d. 

Cut  Prices. 

In  your  editorial  on  page  758  you  state 
you  cannot  see  why  the  cutting  of  a  re¬ 
tail  price  of  a  patented  or  trademarked 
article  is  injurious  to  the  owner?  Let 
me  tell  you  why.  The  retail  profit  is  a 
tool  or  instrument  by  which  the  owner 
or  manufacturer  carries  on  his  business. 
He  cannot  deal  direct  with  his  pur¬ 
chaser  as  you  do,  but  must  depend  on  job¬ 
bers  and  retailers  to  market  his  product. 
He  therefore  should  have  protection  from 
business  pirates,  who  form  a  desire  to  ad¬ 
vertise  something  else  and  sell  a  more 
profitable  article  in  place  of  his  well- 
known  and  established  goods.  Cut  prices 
make  it  unprofitable  to  dealers  to  carry 
his  goods  and  difficult  for  the  consumer 
to  get  them.  In  other  words,  the  “cutter” 
breaks  or  destroys  the  “tool”  by  which 
he  carries  on  business.  They  should  have 
no  more  right  to  do  this  than  to  break 
your  printing  press.  No  one  cuts  a  price 
to  sell  more  of  a  patented  article — they 
cut  it  to  advertise  and  sell  something  else 
at  a  greater  profit.  Bear  in  mind,  these 
goods  are  not  necessities  of  life,  like  coal, 
flour,  etc.,  anyone  can  exist  without 
them ;  the  demand  is  made  by  the  good 
money  of  the  owner  spent  with  you  news¬ 
paper  men.  The  would-be  purchaser  is 
satisfied  to  pay  the  price  till  he  meets 
the  “cutter”  who  sells  him  something  else. 
No,  sir;  that  decision  is  wrong  and  should 
be  reversed.  “fair  play'.” 

R.  N.-Y. — This  opinion  is  given  by  a 
manufacturer  who  does  not  think  the 
statement  about  these  patented  goods  a 
fair  one.  On  the  other  hand  we  have 
letters  from  business  men  who  say  that 
this  law  or  rule  to  permit  price  cutting 
will  act  to  “reduce  the  high  cost  of 
living.” 


July  12, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Business  Partner  That 
Will  Do  All  The  Work 

If  you  want  to  go  into  business  for 
yourself — and  if  you  want  a  partner  that 
will  do  all  the  work  and  which  you  can 
depend  upon  every  minute  in  the  day, 
get  a 

BUCKEYE 

TRACTION 

DITCHER 

With  this  machine  you  can  do  expert 
contract  ditching.  You  can  cut  ditches 
that  are  absolutely  perfect  in  every  way 
— ditches  that  are  uniform  size,  true  to 
grade  and  which  have  clean,  smooth, 
straight  sides. 

Good  farming  requires  this  kind  of 
work  and  farmers  everywhere  are 
looking  for  the  man  who  owns  a 
Buckeye.  They  want  him  to  dig 
their  ditches  because  they  are  sure 
of  the  results  and  know  the  work 
will  be  done  quickly  and  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price. 

The  Buckeye  will  average  100  to  ISO 
rods  a  day  according  to  the  soil,  and 
can  be  operated  9  to  10  months  in  the 
year.  You  will  have  just  about  as 
much  work  as  you  can  handle  and  your 
profits  will  run  as  high  as  $15  to  $1S 
a  day. 

Those  are  just  the  bare  facts.  If  you 
want  to  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
ditching  business  write  for  catalog  3. 


THE  BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER  CO., 
FINDLAY,  OHIO 


.J 


CORN 


HARVESTER  with  Binder  Attach 
jnent  cuts  and  throws  in  piles  on  har¬ 
vester  or  winrow.  Man  and  horse  cuts 
and  shocks  equal  with  a  corn  Binder. 
■Sold  in  every  Stnte.  Price  820.00.  W.  H.  BUXTON,  of 
Johnstown,  Ohio,  writes  :  “  The  Harvester  has  proven  all 
you  claim  for  it;  the  Harvester  saved  me  over  82500  in 
labor  last  year's  corn  cutting.  I  cut  over  600  shocks;  will 
make  4  bushels  corn  to  a  shock.”  Testimonials  nnd 
catalog  free,  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Address 
NEW  PROCESS  MFQ.  CO.,  -  SALIMA,  KANSAS 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Save  Much  Time  and 
Labor  in  Summer 

BESIDES  greatly  increasing  the  quantity  and  improving 
the  quality  of  cream  and  butter  DE  LAVAL  cream  sepa¬ 
rators  save  much  valuable  time  and  labor. 

This  great  saving  of  time  and  labor  counts  for  more  in 

summer  than  at  any  other  season  and 
often  alone  saves  the  cost  of  a  separator, 
aside  from  all  its  other  advantages. 

As  compared  with  any  kind  of  gravity 
setting  the  saving  of  man’s  time  and  labor 
and  usually  woman’s  drudgery  with  a 


DE  LAVAL  is  a  big  item  in  its  favor. 

As  compared  with  other  separators  the 
DE  LAVAL  saves  much  time  and  labor 
by  its  greater  capacity,  easier  running, 
easier  handling,  easier  cleaning  and  free¬ 
dom  from  need  of  adjustment  or  repair. 
These  are  merely  some  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  make  a  DE  LAVAL  cream  separator  the  best  of 
all  summer  farm  investments,  as  every  DE  LAVAL  agent  will 
be  glad  to  explain  and  demonstrate  to  anyone  at  all  interested. 

See  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  agent  at  once  or  if  you  do 
not  know  him  write  us  direct  for  any  desired  information. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 
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BUTTER. 


Creamory,  best.  Ib .  27  @  27>s 

Good  to  Choice  .  25 26J$ 

Lower  Grades .  23  @  25 

State  Dairy,  best .  26  @  27 

Common  to  Good . . .  24  @  25 

Factory .  29  @  23 

Packing  Stock . . .  19  @  21 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  26!-s  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  26  cents. 

CHEESE. 

Whole  Milk,  best . . .  14  @  14*4 

Common  to  Good  . .  10  @  13 

Skims .  03  @  09 

EGGS. 

White,  choice  to  fancy .  27  @  28 

Good  to  prime .  20  @  25 

Mixed  colors,  best .  25  @  26 

Common  to  good . .  15  @  18 

Western,  best .  22  @  23 

Checks  and  dirties .  05  @  15 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap..  ehoice .  07  @  08 

Common  to  good  .  06  @  U6t£ 

Sun  dried..  .  03  @  U3W 

Chops.  100  lbs .  1  50  @  1  75 

Raspberries .  17  ®  18 

Cherries  .  16  ®  is 

Huckleberries .  17  ®  19 


FRESH  FRUIT’S. 

Apples— Old.  bbl . 

New.  bushel . 

Strawberries,  np-river,  qt . 

Western  N.  Y . 

Jersey . 

Cherries,  qt . 

Currants,  qt . 

Blackberries,  qt.  . . I!..".”!!."” 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Gooseberries  . . 

Raspberries,  red.  pint  .".1!!""! 

Black,  pint . 

reaehes.  Southern,  crate... . . . 

Muskmeions.  Sontbern,  crate  . 

ateruieions,  FT a.,  100 . 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Medium . 

Pea  . . 

Red  Kidney . . 

White  Kidney . 

Yellow  Rye .  . . * . 

Lima,  California  .."I"!!""”!’.”!”. 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice . 

Common  to  good.. 

Pacitie  Coast .  . 

Old  stock . -•••-. . . . . 

German  crop!’..".’".' . 


3  00 
1  00 
06 
12 
U5 
00 
06 
06 
10 
06 
04 
30 
1  50 
75 

10  00 


5  40 

4  05 
3  50 

3  50 

5  70 

4  40 

6  40 


17 

14 

15 
07 
48 


@600 

@200 

@  14 

@  16 
@  10 
@  16 
@  09 

@  10 
@  15 

®  14 

@  09 

@0  06 
@  3  25 
@  1  75 
@25  00 


@  G.40 
@  4  10 
@3  96 
@  3  90 
@585 
@  4  50 
@650 


@  19 

@  16 
@  19 

@  09 

&  50 


VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes-Old.  168  lb.  bag 

g-o  ."ii11*™-  ®«w,  bbl . 

I'wect  Potatoes,  bb! . 

Asparagus,  choice,  green!  doi’ 

"  into,  choice  .... 

Culls .  . 

Beets,  new,  biii . 

Cariots,  bbl . . . ’ . 

Cucum hers.  Southern,  bu .’ . 

Cabbage, bbl.  crate..... 

fee.  hair-bbi  basket . :::::::: 

Unions— Southern,  bu . 

Nearby,  bu . .  . 


50  ®  1  50 

1  25  @  I  75 

2  OO  @  3  50 
1  50  @  2  75 
1  25  @2  26 

75  @  1  00 
15  @  2  50 
1  00  @2  00 
25  @  1  00 
50  @  1  25 
50  @  75 

50  @  1  00  ; 
50  @  1  50 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1  01  @ 

No.  2,  Red  .  98  @  .. 

No.  2,  Hard  Winter .  1  01  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  6b  @  7d 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  45  @  4S 

Rye  .  65  @  67 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 


These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay: 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  do* .  36  @  38 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  28  @  33 

Ordinary  grades .  18  @  20 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb.. .  33  @  36 

Tub.  ehoice .  28  @  30 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb, .  25  @  26 

Fowls .  IS  @  23 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 

Butter,  nearby  creamery .  30  @  31 

Western  creamery  . 26  @  27 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery .  30  @  31 

Gathered  fresh .  22  @  24 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls .  29  @  21 

Roasters . 21)  @  22 

Hay— No.  1 . 21  Oh  @21  59 

No,  2 . 1900  @2000 

No.  3 . 14  00  @15  00 

Straw— Rye . 22  60  @23  00 

Millfeed—  Bran,  ton . 22  00  @23  00 

Middlings . 23  59  @26  00 

Mixed  Feed . 24  09  @27  U0 


Gluten., . . . 25i>0  @26  00 

Live  Stock— Milch  Cows . 56  OO  @120  OO 

Beef  Cows,  109  lbs  .  4  25  @550 

Bulls,  100  lbs .  5  90  @  7  00 

Calves,  100  lbs .  650  @  S  50 

Hogs,  100  lbs . S  50  @9U0 


BUSINESS  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Resources  of  192  State  banks  of  New 
York  show  au  increase  of  $14,63-4,685 
since  March  7. 

Dividends  on  Canadian  securities  June 
30  were  $56,935,818. 

The  Russian  government  gets  $50,- 
000.000  per  year  revenue  from  its  oil  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Co.  dividend  is  50 
per  cent,  this  year.  For  the  past  three 
years  40  per  cent,  was  paid.  This  com¬ 
pany  was  chartered  by  Charles  II  243 
years  ago. 

Failures  for  the  past  six  months  were 
8,103.  covering  $132,909,001  indebtedness. 
This  is  144  less  than  for  the  same  period 
of  1912. 

Five  issues  of  postal  savings  bonds  have 
been  made  since  the  system  went  into 
effect,  July  1.  1911.  The  total  for  all 
issues  is  $3,500,000,  representing  the 
amount  the  people  have  deposited  in 
postal  savings  banks. 

Imports  of  merchandise  at  New  York 
for  year  ending  June  30  were  valued  at 
$1,045,364,643.  an  increase  of  $50,232,597 
over  the  previous  vear.  Duty  amounting 
to  $203,340,253.32  was  collected.  Kx- 
ports  for  the  same  period  were  $928,- 
617,050.  an  increase  of  $115,721,743. 

Coinage  for  the  year  ending  June  30 
amounted  to:  Double  eagles,  $9,241,820; 
eagles,  $8,090,500;  half  eagles.  $10,700.- 
495;  quarter  eagles.  $2,025,412.50;  half 
dollars.  $1,991,117.50;  quarters.  $1,036.- 
058.75;  dimes,  $421,023.50:  nickels,  $2.- 
861,768.55;  pennies,  $1,128,333.90;  total, 
$37,496,529.70. 

During  1912  there  were  1.728.000  per¬ 
sons  employed  on  railroads  iu  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  wages  amounted  to  $1,268,- 
977.272. 

The  potato  market  continues  very  low. 
Old  stock  is  scarcely  salable,  new  going 
largely  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  barrel. 

A  Boston  concern  has  bought  1.500.000 
pounds  of  wool  iu  Montana  at  15*4  to 
16%  cents.  Montana  producers  are  not 
consigning  their  wool  this  year,  but  sell¬ 
ing  outright  when  possible. 

The  1912  cotton  crop  amounted  to 
14,313,015  bales,  the  second  largest  on 
record.  There  were  73,777  bales  of  Sea 
Island.  Seed  production  was  6. 104.000 
tons.  4,579,508  tons  being  taken  by  oil 
mills. 

At  Bangor  Maine,  50.000,000  feet  of 
logs  have  reached  the  Penobscot  boom. 
Four-fifths  were  from  the  East  Branch 
the  remainder  being  Mattawamkeag  and 
Piscataquis  logs. 


Weather  has  been  .abnormally  hot  in 
all  sections  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  In  the  Winter  wheat  States  west 
of  the  Mississippi  conditions  have  been 
favorable  for  harvesting.  The  northern 
part  of  the  corn  belt  has  had  fairly 
good  rains ;  southern  section  continues  too 
dry.  Texas  and  the  Southern  Atlantic 
Coast  States  have  had  good  rains.  From 
Virginia  north  rain  is  needed. 

New  York  egg  receivers  are  seeking 
to  have  the  railroads  enjoined  from  en¬ 
forcing  their  egg  inspection  rule  which 
compels  receivers  to  give  receipt  in  good 
order  for  all  cases  that  do  not  show 
leakage  or  outward  damage.  They  com¬ 
plain  that  the  aggregate  damage  from 
cracked  eggs  is  large  and  does  not  show 
outside. 

The  N.  Y.  City  Board  of  Health  rule, 
in  effect  July  1,  that  no  country  dressed 
meats  could  be  sold  in  N.  Y.  City  unless 
bearing  inspection  mark  of  the  city,  State 
or  Federal  authorities,  has  been  rescinded. 
Under  this  rule  farm  dressed  meats  would 
have  been  shut  out  of  this  city,  as  few 
farmers  are  so  situated  as  to  get  official 
inspection  of  small  jobs  of  slaughtering. 


First  quality  wheat.  $1 ;  ear  com.  per 
100  pounds,  83 ;  shelled,  bushel,  59 ;  oats, 
bushel,  39;  hay.  per  ton,  $10;  good  com¬ 
mon  milch  cows.  $50;  butter,  22;  milk, 
per  quart,  7;  chickens,  12;  eggs,  18; 
strawberries,  quart,  10 ;  cherries,  quart, 
seven.  E.  w.  K. 

Bellevue.  O. 

Eggs,  17,  20  retail ;  butter,  18-20 ; 
25-30  retail ;  strawberries,  12  to  15. 
Cream  shipped  26*4  cents  for  butter  fat. 
Ilogs.  $8.25  for  100  pounds.  Cattle,  all 
depends  on  quality,  from  $S  per  100 
down.  Wheat.  98 ;  com  sold  at  eleva¬ 
tor.  5S;  retailed  65.  Hay.  best  Timothy, 
$8.75  per  ton  in  barn.  $10.50  delivered  on 
track  already  baled.  w.  l.  w. 

Radnor.  (>. 

Since  writing  last  the  apple  outlook 
has  undergone  a  great  change.  The  early 
frosts  seem  to  have  weakened  the  buds 
so  that  the  apples  set.  but  only  to  wither 
in  10  days’  time.  Then  on  top  of  that 
despite  a  great  increase  of  spraying  the 
spot  seems  to  be  extra  bad.  Graven- 
steins  will  not  likely  be  100.000  barrels 
as  compared  with  an  average  of  300-400,-  I 
000  barrels.  King,  Gravenstein  and 
Stark  are  all  spotted ;  many  orchards  did 
not  bloom  for  10  days  after  being 
sprayed  and  maybe  that  had  something 
to  do  with  the  spot.  j.  b. 

Berwick,  Nova  Scotia. 

We  are  very  dry  in  these  parts  at 
present:  have  hardly  had  three  inches  of 
rain  in  over  two  months.  Corn  in  many 
cases  will  be  a  total  failure ;  hay  crop 
very  short;  oats  Fall  sown  were  pretty 
good.  Cotton  as  yet  looks  all  right.  This 
makes  the  fifth  dry  year  for  us  in  suc¬ 
cession.  As  a  result  crab-grass  has  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared  from  many  a  farm, 
even  Johnson  and  Bermuda  meadows 
have  died  out  for  the  want  of  moisture. 
This  gets  us  into  a  deplorable  condition  ; 
feed  somewhat  difficult  to  produce,  people  j 
do  away  with  live  stock,  cattle  and  hogs 
mostly.  Our  tax  assessor  tells  me  that 
we  have  fully  one-third  of  our  farmers 
who  have  neither  a  cow  nor  a  pig  on  j 
their  places,  (’an  anyone  imagine  even  a 
half  decent  living  without  plenty  of  milk 
and  butter  on  a  farm?  It  appears  all  j 
the  majority  of  onr  people  study  is  cot¬ 
ton.  We  have  plenty  of  farmers  who 
have  not  even  a  hill  of  corn  planted; 
others  have  three  or  four  acres  of  corn 
and  perhaps  100  acres  of  cotton.  Is  it 
here  a  wonder  that  lands  are  getting 
poor?  J.  W.  STUBENRAUCH. 

Limestone  Co.,  Texas. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 


for  PUMPING  WATER 


The  above  picture  shows  our  Combined  Engine 
and  Pump,  and  is  one  of  the  many  types  of  outfits 

shown  in  our  catalog.  You  need,  rijfht  on  your  Farm,  one  of  our 
engines,  as  it  will  save  you  much  hard  work  and  earn  you  money, 
you  can  use  the  above  outfit  also  for  spraying,  and  then  haveth  : 
engine  for  any  other  work.  Write  us  today,  tell  us  what  you  want 
to  do  wxlh  an  engine  and  get  prices*  and  also  the  FIRST  buyer 
in  each  locality  getsaspecial  price.  Do  it  now.  write  us  today 
Waterloo  Engine  Work?  202  Fulton  St.,  N.Y.City. 


POINTER  PUP 

FREE  ! 

To  the  person  sending  this 
Company  the  most  names  and 
addresses  of  responsible  farm¬ 
ers  in  his  locality  who  are  NOT 
usings  silo,  to  whom  a  UNA- 
DILLA  silo  might  appeal,  we 
wifi  giveaTHOKOUGHBRKD 
POINTER  l'UP,  right  age  for 
training  into  a  valuable  hunter 
aljsotnteTy  FREE.  In  case  of 
tie.  a  pup  will  be  given  each  person  sending 
same  nnmber  of  names. 

Wiite  lesil'Iv.  Lists  must  I*  received  not  later  than 
Jnlv  2f.th  next.  Be  prompt  and  win  the  Pofnter. 

UNAD1LLA  SH.0  CO.,  Box  C.  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help  ? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  both 
with  and  without  farm  experience,  who  wisli  to 
work  on  farms.  If  yon  need  %  good .  steady,  sober 
man.  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  phil¬ 
anthropic  organization  and  we  make  no  charge  to 
employer  or  employee.  Our  object  is  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  farming  among  Jews. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETV 
176  Second  Ai/e„  /V.  V.  City 

QUH  KIW  YORK  IMPROVED  FARMS  are  great  bar- 
^  gains  at  present  low  price.  Send  for  free  lists. 
McfiURNEY  5  DO.,  309  Bastable  Black,  -  Syracuse,  M.  Y. 


IERSEY  FARMS  -i  to 350  acres  in  Jersey’s  b«9t  soil.  Catalogue 
1 1  free.  El>.  BURROUGHS,  147  E.  State  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


VUE  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 
•*  m  U.  S.:  also  grain,  potatoes,  Affalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON.  Hart,  Mieh. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS.  JLETSL 

In?  in  farms  thronplwml  New  York  State.  Ueferem  •» 
on  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchasers. 

U.  L.  YAGER  JkCO..  7 SCUrews  Bid*., Bii»*humtot».  Y 


FARJf  BARGAINS — Splendidly  situated:  6  ar-res,  only 

Chicken  and  fruit  farm :  mile  to  school  ;  plenty  of  fruit;  2- 
story,  d-room  ho  one  :  barn  20*25.  For  traveling  directions*  ad¬ 
dress  No.  8.  (X  D.  ROSE  FARM  AGENCY,  Trenton,  New  Jersvj 


I  C  A  parmo  *****  SALE — near  Phfla.  and  Trenton  market?  ; 

]  w\a  I  □!  Ill 0  good  railroad  and  trolley  facilities.  New  cata¬ 
logue.  Established  25  yearn.  Horace  CL  Reeder,  Yewtow a.  Feme*. 


Parm  Wanted— Small,  abandoned  or  rundown 
'  A*  Ul  4*  attlBU  place,  within  150  miles  of  NewYork. 
Must  have  buildings  andbe  a  bargain.  0.  M.,  c.R.  N.-Y. 


CARM  MANAGER  AND  POUlTBYMAN-c  ompetettt,  married. 

■  able  to  handfe  alt  kfmfc*  work  ami  stock,  wishes  to  tal  • 
charge  of  country  estate.  Two  years  last  place.  Referent*  . 
C.  DOERING.  R.  R.  3 ,  -  Newburgh.  N.  I  * 


Send  Your  Boys  to  Minnesota  •. 

them.  Plenty  of  work  on  farms  and  in  factories.  State  Scho-  i 
Land*.  Free  Homestead  Lands*  Improved  Farms.  Maps  and  li fe  ¬ 
ature  sent  free  on  application  to  FREI)  I).  SII  ERMA N,  Commit. 

tiooer  ai  lmniig-ratJoa,  Room  ♦tW.  State  Capitol.  St.  Paul.  Mini.- 


TRY.  (’ALVES.  PIGS.  BUTTER  AND  EGGS. 
SHU'  TO  US.  One  of  GREATER  NEW  YORK'S 
LARGEST  WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS. 


COXltON  BUGS.  CO.. 

131st  St.  and  I2th  Ave..  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


The  apple  crop  will  not  be  more  than 
one-half  what  it  was  last  year,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  Baldwins.  Fall  apples 
are  pretty  full,  especially  Duchess  and 
Twenty  Ounce,  and  there  is  a  pretty 
good  crop  of  Greenings.  Pears  are 
heavy  ;  also  plums  and  sour  cherries.  The 
peach  crop  between  the  Genesee  an-J  Ni¬ 
agara  Rivers  will  be  about  one-half 
what  it  was  last  year,  when  it  was  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy.  St.  John,  Frawford  and 
Niagara  arc  very  shy.  The  principal 
crop  will  be  Elberta.  ?he  bulk  of  the 
crop  will  be  along  the  lake,  as  much 
damage  was  done  a  few  miles  south,  and 
many  orchards  have  no  peaches  at  all. 
The  peach  crop  at  Williamson  and  vicin¬ 
ity  is  quite  heavy.  The  indications  are 
that  the  quality  of  all  fruit  will  be  good 
this  year;  better  than  last.  In  some 
sections  the  “leaf-roller”  has  done  great 
damage  to  the  apple  crop ;  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  the  crop  being  ruined 
in  some  large  orchards.  We  are  having 
no  trouble  from  this  source  in  this  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity.  Most  of  the  growers  are 
about  through  with  the  fourth  and  last 
spraying.  It  is  hoped  that  the  quality  of 
fruit  packed  the  coming  season  will  be 
much  better,  owing  to  the  new  law  which 
will  be  in  effect.  Unless  there  is  a  de¬ 
cided  change  and  nothing  but  good  fruit 
put  into  barrels,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  crop  taken  to  the  evaporator  and 
cider  mill  where  it  belongs,  the  outlook 
for  New  York  State  will  be  mighty  slim. 
Unfortunately  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  have  been  "smart”  so  long  (and  in 
a  measure  got  away  with  it)  that  they 
never  will  be  honest  in  the  matter  of 
packing  fruit  until  they  are  compelled 
to  be.  S.  J.  T.  B. 

Orleans  Co..  N.  Y. 


“For  the  T.and's  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers:  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


COMPETENT  MARRIED  MAN 

farm  or  country  place.  J.  L  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


I  J._l  I  :f_-A  BUSINESS  IN  THE  COUNTRY— Ger- 
lUCctl  LUC  era|  store,  with  complete  inven¬ 
tory  and  150  acres  of  land— proven  business  over 
$10,000  annually;  two  sets  of  buildings — two  Rail¬ 
roads — mail  delivered— Virginia  elinrate.  Price,  for 
ali,  SS.UUO.  or  will  exchange  for  N.  Y.  or  N.  J.  proper¬ 
ty,  city  or  country  of  equat  value:  no  mortgages:  full 
investigation.  Address,  B.  G.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED 

BERRIES,  FANCY  EGGS.  HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.  GREEN 
PEAS  AND  ALL  FROITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Top  Prices  for  Choice  Goods 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 


For  Three  Strictly  New  Yearly 
Subscriptions  or  Thirty  10- 
Week  Trial  Subscriptions. 


NO.  EIGHT 
SIZE  KETTLE 


This  tea  kettle  is  made  entirely  of 
extra  refined  Lake  copper ;  nickel-plated. 
It  is  plated  on  the  inside  with  the  highest 
grade  tin.  The  handle  is  strongly  con¬ 
structed  and  securely  fastened  to  the 
kettle.  The  ear  to  which  the  handle  of  the 
kettte  is  fastened  is  securely  fastened  to 
the  body  of  the  kettle  by  rivets  which  arc 
soldered  on  the  inside,  thereby  preventing 
the  rivets  becoming  loose,  which  would 
mean  a  leakage  of  water. 

The  Rural  New-Y«rker,  333  W.  30th  St.  New  York 
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HUMOROUS 


Wife  :  “Do  you  know,  I  have  a  very 
little  mouth.  Iu  the  glass  it  doesn't  look 
large  enough  to  hold  my  tongue.”  Hus¬ 
band  (testily)  :  “It  isn’t.” — Melbourne 
Australasian. 

Little  Annette  was  taken  in  to  see 
her  new  baby  brother.  “Huh !”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “I’ll  bet  that’s  a  second-hand 
kid.  Why,  all  the  hair  is  worn  off  his 
head.” — Winnipeg  Telegram. 

Young  Lady  in  a  Bookseller’s 
Shop  :  “I  want  a  volume  of  poetry, 
please.”  Bookseller :  “Yes,  miss.  What 
author?”  Young  Lady :  “Oh,  I  don’t 
mind ;  but  the  cover  must  harmonize  with 
a  red  plush  tablecover !” — Credit  Lost. 

Girl  :  “Are  you  the  man  who  was 
washed  ashore  from  the  wreck  last 
night?”  Tramp:  “No,  miss;  I  never  was 
washed  ashore  in  my  life — nor  afloat, 
either,  for  the  matter  of  that.” — Mel¬ 
bourne  Leader. 

“Patrick,  you  were  on  a  bad  spree  yes¬ 
terday.”  “Yus,  sorr,  I  wuz.  Bless  me, 
if  I  weren’t  a-laying’  in  the  gutter  wid  a 
pig.  Father  Dunn  came  along,  looked  at 
me,  an’  says,  says  he :  ‘One  is  known  by 
the  company  he  kapes.’  ”  “And  did  you 
get  up,  Patrick?”  “No,  but  the  pig  did.” 
-Tit-Bits. 

“Yes.  I  sell  about  3,000  gallons  of  ma¬ 
ple  syrup  every  Spring.  Ship  it  all  over 
the  United  States.”  “Why  don’t  you 
market  some  here  at  home,  and  save  all 
that  packing?”  “Oh,  everybody  around 
here  knows  I’ve  only  got  four  or  five 
maple  trees  on  my  farm.” — Pittsburgh 
Post. 

In  Americus,  Georgia,  there  is  an  old 
man  who  has  quite  a  record  for  marry¬ 
ing.  Four  wives  have  died  on  him  and 
he  has  married  the  fifth.  AffFV  the  fifth 
wedding  a  neighbor  met  the  old  man’s 
son  and  said:  “Well,  John,  I  hear  your 
father  has  married  again.”  “Yes,  sir,’ 
said  the  boy.  “Every  time  the  Lord 
takes  one  the  old  man  takes  another !” — 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

“Your  husband  will  be  all  right  now,” 
said  an  English  doctor  to  a  woman  whose 
husband  was  dangerously  ill.  “What 
do  you  mean?”  demanded  the  wife.  "You 
told  me  ’e  couldn’t  live  a  fortnight.”  “Well, 
I’m  going  to  cure  him  after  all,”  said 
the  doctor.  “Surely  you  are  glad?”  The 
woman  wrinkled  her  brows.  “Puts  me 
in  a  bit  of  a  ’ole,”  she  said.  “I’ve  been 
an’  sold  ’is  clothes  to  pay  for  ’is  funeral.” 
— The  Sketch. 

Tiie  proprietor  of  the  leading  drug 
store  in  a  small  Kentucky  town  was  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  front  door  of  his  place  not 
long  ago,  when  a  small  boy  came  tearing 
round  the  corner  at  top  gait  with  his 
head  down  and  butted  squarely  into  him. 
“Iley,  kid!”  demanded  the  druggist. 
“What’s  the  matter?”  “I’m  tryin’  to 
keep  two  boys  from  gettin’  into  a  fight,” 
panted  the  youngster.  “Who  are  the 
boys?”  asked  the  druggist.  “I’m  one  of 
’em.” — Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Architect  :  “Now,  where  would  you 
prefer  the  drawing  room,  sir?”  Mr. 
Strukile :  “Look  here,  young  man,  I’ve 
let  you  put  up  a  smokin’-room  when  I 
don’t  smoke ;  a  music-room,  when  I 
couldn’t  play  a  mouth-organ  ;  a  nursery, 
when  I  ain’t  got  no  nurse ;  and  a  pantry, 
when  I  don’t  pant.  But  I’m  goin’  to 
draw  the  line  at  a  drawing-room,  when 
I  couldn’t  even  draw  a  straight  line.” — 
Credit  Lost. 

A  benevolent  old  gentleman,  seeing  a 
little  tot  weeping,  went  up  to  it  and  said, 
“Now  be  a  good  boy  and  stop  your  cry¬ 
ing.”  “I  can’t!”  sobbed  the  child.  “But 
why  can’t  you?”  “I  can’t!”  “Well, 
here’s  a  penny ;  tell  me  why  you  can’t  be 
a  good  boy  and  stop  crying !”  “  ’Cause 

I’m  a  girl !” — Melbourne  Australasian. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 

Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  1  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  IngersoW,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the  Beater  on  the  Axle 


The  John  Deere 
Spreader  has 
Revolutionized  the 
Spreader  Business. 
Here  are  Some  of 
the  Reasons: 


The  Low  Down  Spreader  with 
the  Big  Drive  Wheels 

What  You  Want 

Here’s  your  chance  to  get  exactly  what  you 
want  in  a  manure  spreader. 

One  that  is  easy  to  load,  light  for  your 
horses  free  from  constant  repairing,  and  one 
that  will  last  as  long  as  you  think  it  ought  to. 

What  You  Get 

With  a  John  Deere  you  get  a  low-down 
spreader  in  which  the  advantage  of  big  drive 
wheels  is  not  sacrificed  for  the  low  down  feature. 

You  get  a  spreader  that  is  easy  for  your 
horses  because  it  has  these  big  drive  wheels, 
together  with  roller  bearings,  few  parts,  the 
center  of  the  load  comparatively  near  the  horses 
and  evenly  distributed  over  all  four  wheels. 

No  clutches  to  get  out  of  order,  no  chains 
to  give  trouble,  no  adjustments  necessary. 

Built  with  steel  frame,  securely  braced,  like 
modern  railway  bridges — strong  and  durable. 

Why  You  Get  These  Things 

Mounting  the  beater  on  the  axle  makes  all 
these  things  possible  in  the  John  Deere 
Spreader. 

It  does  away  with  some  two  hundred  trouble¬ 
giving  parts.  It  makes  the  spreader  low  down. 
It  permits  the  use  of  big  drive  wheels.  It  does 
away  with  clutches,  chains  and  adjustments. 
It  puts  all  the  strain  and  stress  of  spreading  on 
the  rear  axle,  where  it  belongs,  not  on  the  sides 
and  frame  of  the  spreader. 

It  does  a  lot  of  other  good  things,  too.  They  are  fully 
illustrated  and  described  in  our  new  spreader  book. 

Get  this  Spreader  Book 

It  tells  how  the  John  Deere  Spreader  is  made  and  why  it 
is  made  that  way.  It  contains  illustrations  of  the  work¬ 
ing  parts  and  colored  pictures  of  the  John  Deere  Spreader  in 
the  field.  It  also  has  valuable  information  in  regard  to  stor¬ 
ing,  handling  and  applying  manure  to  the  land. 

Get  one  of  these  books  free,  by  asking  us  for  our 
spreader  book,  Y  33. 

John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  Illinois 


_ _ __  llllllllllllllllllllllllllE 

CD  C  C  Let  Me  Pay  the  Postage 

llkk  On  My  Buggy  Bargain  Book 
My  1913  Offers  Save  You  $25  to  $40 

Don’t  buy  a  buggy,  surrey,  phaeton,  carriage,  runabout, 
spring  wagon,  or  set  of  harness  till  you  see  what  sensational 
money-saving  offers  Phelps  is  making  in  his  new  1913  SpKt 
Hickory  Book.  Over  140  styles — full  and  complete  line  of 
harness— all  direct  from  factory — all  highest  quality  ever 
turned  out— all  priced  to  save  you  $25.00  to  $40.00  on  your 
buggy.  Don’t  forget— you  get  30  Days’  Free  Road  Trial 
and  2  Years’  Guarantee. 

Send  In  Your  Name  Now 

Get  Phelps’  book  first— post  yourself  on  the  latest  buggy  and  harness 
facts— get  the  news  about  styles  and  prices— then  compare  with  others 
and  decide.  Be  sure  to  write  now.  Just  a  postal  will  do.  Address 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres.,  The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Station  290, Columbus,  Ohio 


BEATER  and  all  its  driving 
parts  are  mounted  on  the 
rear  axle.  Power  to  drive  it 
is  taken  from  the  rear  axle 
through  simple  gears  like 
those  that  have  been  used 
on  horse-powers  for  many 
years.  This  construction  is 
patented.  You  cannot  get 
it  on  any  other  spreader. 

ONLY  HIP-HIGH,  easy  to 
load.  The  top  of  the  box  is 
only  as  high  as  your  hips. 
Each  forkful  of  manure  is 
placed  just  where  it  is  need¬ 
ed.  You  can  always  see  into 
the  spreader. 

FEW  PARTS.  Clutches, 
chains  and  adjustments — 
in  fact,  some  two  hundred 
parts  in  all — are  entirely 
done  away  with.  To  throw 
the  machine  into  operation, 
move  the  lever  at  the  driver’s 
right  back  until  the  finger 
engages  a  large  stop  at  the 
rear  of  the  machine. 

ROLLER  BEARINGS  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
machine  itself,  make  the 
John  Deere  Spreader  light 
draft.  There  are  many  more 
reasons  that  have  helped  to 
make  the  demand  for  John 
Deere  Spreaders  greater  than 
all  those  interested  in  the 
spreader  business  thought 
possible.  These  features  are 
fully  discussed  in  our 
spreader  book.  You  can 
get  it  free. 


Let  This  Caille  Engine 
Furnish  You  1!4  H.P. 
Yli  Hours  for  \%  Cents 


LET  it  put  dollars  and  cents  in 
your  pockets  every  day  in  the 
year,  by  saving  you  time  and 
hired  help.  Let  it  pay  for  itself  in  a  few 
short  months  and  then  be  a  right  hand 
helper  to  you — furnish  you  power  for 
years  to  come — for  a  penny  an  hour. 

CAILLE 

Perfection  Engines 

are  so  simple,  so  easily  started,  so  easily 
cared  for,  that  a  child  can  run  them.  Two 
hoys  can  easily  carry  a  Caille  Perfection  en¬ 
gine  wherever  work  is  to  bo  done.  The 
women  folks  can  easily  operate  it  in  the 
dairy,  laundry  or  at  tho  pump.  Needs  no 
special  foundation— is  perfectly  lubricated— 
absolutely  frost-proof— and  there  is  but  one 
adjustment  to  make  on  the  entire  engine. 

Use  Gasoline  or  Kerosene 

For  $1.00  extra  wo  furnish  tho  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  so  engine  can  bo  run  on  cither  gasoline  or 
kerosene,  further  reducing  tho  slight  fuel  expense. 

Send  for  details*  Get  tho  facts,  learn  all 
about  this  wonderful,  economical,  littlo  time  savor. 
A  postal  brings  all. 

CAILLE  PERFECTION  MOTOR  CO., 
1260  Caille  St. 

DETROIT. 

MICHIGAN 


Buy  Direct  For 

.Factory  Prices. 

and  get  better  engines.  We  sell 
to  users  direct  for  less  than  deal¬ 
ers  pay  for  low-grade  engines.  No 
one  cansell  better  englnesthan  thefomouo  ' 

ITTE  Engines 

54  styles  and  sizes.  114  to  40  H.P.  1 
Standard  for  20  years.  Thousands  jn  use  every- 
I  where,  winning  praise, using  Gasoline,  Gas, 
Naptha,  Distillate  or  Kerosene  lor  fuel. 

No  Cranking  to  Start,  and  continuous 
running, (24  hours  a  day  If  needed).  Is  a  sure 
thing ,  summer  or  winter,  of  every  W ITTE. 

60DaysFreeTrial.  5-YearGuarantee. 

NEW  BOOK— (most  understand¬ 
able  yot  printed)  with 
latest  reduced  prices , 

‘  FREE  by  return  mall.  t 

k  ED.  H.  WITTE, 

WITTE  IRON  WKS.  CO.,  ' 

1M)i!  Oakland  Avenue,! 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

EauAL  To  Finest  Auto  Springs 

>in  principle,  quality  of  steel  and  grade  / 
I  of  workmanship — in  fact,  made  in  a  large  \ 

'  auto  spring  plant— Harvey  Bolster  Springs  can  I 
not  be  excelled  for  resiliency,  durability  and  | 
appearance.  Get  a  set  and  save  many  dollars  t 
hauling  your  perishables.  Beware  of 
substitutes.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  writs  us. 

Harvey  SprlngCo.,  716 17*hSt.,  Bacine.Wis. 


h0HC  OITTIB 


WEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS: 


$32  BuysThislV2HP  Engine 


Runs  for  lc  an  hour.  Uses  either  gasoline  or  kerosene? 
Will  drive  any  machine  not  requiring  more  than  2  U.  P.* 

THE  AMERICAN  JUNIOR 

Comes  complete,  ready  to  run.  Mount* 
ed  on  skids.  Easily  carried  about. 

Si m pic,  strong, d u rable.  (3 ua ran- 
teed  for  life.  Send  for  circular. 

AMERICAN  ENGINE  CO., 

480  Boston  St.,  Detroit,  Mi  eh. 


‘  When  the  Juice  is  in  the  Apple  " 

MT.  GILEAD  CIDER  PRESSES 

;The  beat,  most  efficient  and  most  econo¬ 
mical  method  of  getting  the  money 
out  of  that  apple  crop  is  to  squeeze  it 
out  with  a  Mount  Gilead  Cider  Press. 

Capacity  range  of  from  10to400bbls. 
daily.  We  make  a  press  for  every 
purpose.  Also  cider  evaporators  ■ 
apple-butter  cookers,  vinegar! 
generators,  spraying  outfits, etc.  j 
HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.  CO. 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of 
”  cider  presses  in  tho  world.) 

137  Lincoln  Avenue,  -  -  Mount  Gilead.  Ohio 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Cortlamlt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TRY  THIS  HEW 
HORSE  COLLAR 


Half  a  million  leather  collars  thrown 

in  the  scrap  heap  every  year.  Our  Inde¬ 
structible  Hamel  ess  Steel  Horse  and  Mule 
(dollars  wear  forever..  Prevent  galls, 
'it  any  horse.  Made  of  polished,  zinc-coated 
metal.  No  hames,  oads  or  straps.  Cost  less— 
save  horses.  Write  today— exclusive  territory. 

JOHNSTON  SLOCUM  CO.^^Stale  SI..  Caro.Mich. 
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CARE  OF  THE  HORSES  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 
Use  Him  as  a  Brother. 

The  following  inquiry  once  came  to  us  by  mail! 
"If  a  hit  is  so  full  of  frost  that  it  sticks  to  the 
horse's  tongue  when  put  in  the  mouth,  will  that  do 
the  horse  any  harm?”  Our  answer  was  “Try  the 
hit  in  your  own  mouth,  brother.”  Assuredly  the 
humane  man  will  be  kind  to  his  "dumb  friend”  the 
horse.  Dumb?  So  people  term  it;  but  what  horse 
does  not  speak  plainly,  in  some  manner  or  another, 
when  suffering  from  pain  or  discomfort?  Has  not 
your  horse  whinnied  (called)  to  you  when  you  came 
out  of  some  warm,  comfortable  cheery  place  in  Win¬ 
ter,  well  fed  and  with  thirst  quenched,  to  find  the" 
hungry  horse  still  hitched  where  you  left  him,  and 

r — ■ — — - - — - 


also  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  driver.  They 
should  be  tied  up,  to  save  the  lines,  and  to  prevent 
tripping  the  horse.  Are  not  the  horses  thin?  Are 
not  they  staggering  or  "wobbly”  in  gait,  in  many 
instances?  Are  not  they  sore  under  those  collars? 
Let  us  turn  them  back  and  have  a  look.  Yes;  there 
are  angry,  red,  irritated  or  bleeding  spots  hidden 
there,  and  they  were  made  by  badly  fitting  collars 
and  ill-adjusted  harnes  and  tugs.  Or  mayhap  the 
collars  fitted  all  right;  but  they  were  not  removed 
at  noon.  Do  you  take  off  the  harness  at  noon? 
"No.  Well,  that  is  the  common  answer,  and  the 

And  there  is  no  time  to 
and  eyes.  No  time  to  cleanse 
the  sun.  No  time  to  see  that 
bodies  lodged  in  the  soles  or 


explamttffonm  "No  time!’ 
waslyrhe  hors^^mouth  ai 
m'y /t^ejcbn^  in 
je  are  irS-  f<\fti£h 


of  the  little  brown  jug  set  in  the  cool  mud  of  the 
nearby  slough?  Shade  his  head  when  at  work.  The 
cool  cabbage  leaf  in  your  hat  might  remind  you  of 
his  hot  head.  Sheet  his  body  against  sun  and  flies, 
or  at  least  allow  him  the  help  of  a  fly  net.  Wash 
his  nose  and  mouth  at  noon  and  allow  a  little  cold 
water;  then  feed  one  to  two  pounds  of  hay,  while 
he  is  cooling  off.  and  afterward  allow  all  the  water 
he  wants  and  then  feed  the  oats.  Do  not  feed  more 
bulky  feed  than  this  small  amount  of  hay  at  noon 
when  the  horse  has  hard  work  to  do.  Much  bulky 
feed  simply  distends  the  digestive  organs,  does  not 
nourish  and  proves  a  nuisance;  also  it  helps  to 
cause  heaves. 

The  harness  should  be  removed  at  noon  and  the 
collars  wiped  and  then  set  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Scieen 


1  HE  DAY  S  WORK  IS  OVER — GIVE  YOUR  FOUR-FOOTED  FRIEND  A  CHANCE.  Fig.  ; 
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possibly  shivering  from  lack  of  a  blanket?  Does 
not  the  limping  horse  speak  a  sign  language  of  tor¬ 
ture  in  a  foot  or  joint?  Does  not  that  foot  "pointed” 
«>ut  m  the  front  of  the  body  cry  aloud  "For  good¬ 
ness  sake,  take  off  this  shoe  that  pinches  and  hurts?” 
!'iay  remember  when  you  kick  off  your  boots  at 
n,  (|i  at  night,  that  the  horse’s  shoes  are  nailed 


often  the  feet  have  been  made  to  fit  the  sh 
uud  soon  (he  shoes  cause  suffering.  What  rt 
'  uhl  come  to  the  horse  could  he  kick  them  i 
*'  h.  neighbor,  that  the  shoes  are  made  to 

jlu>  loet  to  start  with  and  then  have  them  reset 
least  once  a  month. 

1  be  horse  may  be  “dumb.”  but  if  "actions  sp< 
""'b  i'  than  words,”  in  some  cases,  so  always 
•'l 'pea ranees  and  performances  tell  a  true  tale 
'u  ''“'king  horse.  Study  the  tired  team  that  coi 
lushing  to  the  watering  trough  at  noon  and  nil 


rp.  - - o  nv  uvv/n  aim  u 

ll0se  trailing  "lines”  tell  the  story  of  hurrv 


frogs  of  the  hoofs.  No  time  to  bathe  the  hot.  tired, 
bruised  shoulders  with  cold  water,  or  salty  water, 
or  a  tea  of  white  oak  bark,  or  lotion  of  tannic  acid 
°r  alum.  No  time  to  be  humane,  and  kind,  and 
thoughtful  and  sensible  in  the  treatment  of  the  poor, 
willing,  long-suffering  "dumb”  helper  of  man.  Rut 
there  is  plenty  of  time  to  wash  the  hot,  sweaty 
hands  and  face  of  the  workman,  to  "slick"  and  comb 
the  head  that  has  been  luxuriously  laved  with  cold 
water,  to  drink  in  ecstasy  of  the  brimming  nectar 
from  the  dripping  bucket  that  hangs  in  the  well. 

Man  looks  out  for  himself;  no  fear  of  him  forget¬ 
ting  that.  But  too  often  he  is  simply  thoughtless, 
and  so  forgets  the  rights  and  needs  of  his  horse. 
Let  us  give  these  things  more  thought.  Let  us  love 
to  be  kind,  and  kind,  to  be  loved  in  return.  Give 
the  hard-worked  horse  cold  water  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  often  when  at  work.  How  would  you  like  to 
get  along  all'forenoon  or  afternoon  without  the  help 


the  stable  against  entrance  of  flies  and  darken  it  to 
prevent  flies  from  biting  and  direct  sun  rays  from 
irritating  the  eyes.  Keep  the  stable  clean  and  per¬ 
fectly  ventilated.  Do  not  allow  fly-breeding  manure 
to  congregate  anywhere  near  the  stable.  Allow  the 
horse  ample  time  in  which  slowly  and  perfectly  to 
masticate  his  feed  at  noon.  Bolted  feed  does  little 
good.  It  is  not  properly  wetted  with  saliva  and  is 
not  perfectly  digested.  Sunstroke  and  heat  exhaus¬ 
tion  kill  the  horse  that  is  suffering  from  indigestion 
in  hot  weather.  Care,  such  as  we  are  suggesting 
here,  tends  to  prevent  indigestion  and  incidentally 
pre\  ents  sunstroke.  Do  not  work  a  horse  more  than 
half  a  day  sandwiched  betweeu  two  mates.  He  suf¬ 
fers  fearfully  from  direct  heat  and  from  the  radi¬ 
ated  heat  from  liis  comrades.  The  “middle  horse” 
is  most  liable  to  heat  exhaustion.  Rest  him  often 
and  often  change  his  position  in  harness.  Bed  the 
horses  well  at  night  so  that  they  may  rest.  Do  not 
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push  wet  bedding  up  under  the  manger  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  fester  all  day  and  then  serve  as  bedding  at 
night.  Horses  earn  and  deserve  fresh  bedding.  Al¬ 
low  work  horses  a  daily  chance  to  roll  and  so 
“scratch  their  backs.”  What  a  luxury !  That  is  na¬ 
ture’s  way  for  a  horse  to  groom  his  hack.  Give  him 
the  chance;  but  do  not  forget  the  daily  cleansing  of 
the  skin.  Wash  soiled  parts.  This  is  beneficial  in 
hot  weather ;  but  remember  to  dry  the  parts  washed. 
Groom  the  skin  perfectly.  Keep  the  curry  comb  off 
the  legs  below  the  knees  and  hocks.  The  curry  comb 
should  be  used  mainly  to  clean  the  brush ;  not  to 
scratch  the  skin.  Space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter 
into  a  hundred  more  details.  Those  referred  to  will 
suffice  as  reminders.  Man  likes  comfort  for  himself 
and  should  not  neglect  it  for  his  horse. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  M.  D.  C. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 


WATER— HOW  AND  WHEN  TO  USE. 

Probably  the  driest  portion  of  all  the  year  is  with 
us.  Everywhere  is  the  crying  need  of  water  for 
growing  vegetation.  In  the  towns,  in  the  country, 
wherever  a  plant  is  watched  for  the  hope  of  its  per¬ 
fect  maturity,  someone  is  trying  to  keep  it  alive. 
Are  you  getting  the  most  out  of  the  water  rrsed? 
Plants  are  peculiar  things  and  respond  much  as 
they  are  treated.  Nine  people  out  of  ten  who  water 
plants  do  it  wrongly  and  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Let  us  look  at  the  nature  of  plants,  their  need  of 
moisture.  Those  with  the  most  water  in  their  parts 
above  ground  go  down  the  quickest  on  a  hot  day. 
Many  kinds,  he  the  ground  ever  so  wet,  cannot  main¬ 
tain  an  upright  position  through  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day  for  their  root  systems  will  not  take  up  the 
moisture  as  fast  as  it  passes  off  through  the  leaves. 
The  wiry  stems,  thin  leaves  and  generally  stiff  parts 
of  many  plants  are  a  decided  protection  and  they 
will  stand  defiantly  before  the  hottest  sun  in  a 
ground  that  seems  like  a  dust  mulch.  To  tired  hu¬ 
mans  these  plants  generally  assume  the  appearance 
of  weeds. 

In  the  field,  the  garden  and  the  fruit  patch,  we 
can  seldom  "apply  any  moisture  other  than  that 
which  comes  from  the  clouds.  For  that  reason  we 
must  hasten  after  the  copious  rain  to  hold  that 
moisture  for  use  till  the  next  downpour.  We  read 
about  the  dust  mulch.  If  you  doubt  its  effectiveness, 
try  to  pour  water  through  it  from  above.  It  acts 
the  same  from  the  other  side  and  will  not  let  the 
water  out.  But  here  is  a  point  we  often  overlook, 
and  that  is  to  get  this  dust  mulch  at  work  right 
after  the  rain.  One  hot  day  will  take  out  almost 
as  much  rain  as  will  fall  in  several  hours.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate  before  the  surface 
of  the  ground  has  become  dry  and  keep  it  up  till 
the  true  dust  mulch  is  formed.  Wait  24  hours  be¬ 
fore  you  run  the  cultivator  through  the  garden  and 
most  of  the  precious  moisture  has  gone  whence  it 
came.  This  can  be  given  very  close  attention  in  the 
average  small  garden  and  there  is  no  need  to  lose 
a  crop  if  this  point  is  carefully  watched,  for  a  big 
rain  can  be  held  for  two  months  if  one  gets  right  at 
it  after  it  comes.  Have  a  hand  hoe  cultivator  with 
three  or  five  teeth  with  which  you  can  get  right 
around  the  bottom  of  the  currants,  raspberries,  and 
other  like  fruits,  for  it  is  through  the  hard  surface 
generally  found  for  a  foot  or  so  around  these  small 
fruits,  that  our  profits  go,  causing  small  fruit  that 
is  neither  tasty  nor  marketable. 

If  you  have  neglected  to  save  the  moisture  and 
are  going  to  apply  it  with  a  hose,  or  any  other  de¬ 
vice,  unless  you  make  up  your  mind  to  do  a  thor¬ 
ough  job,  do  not  commence.  What  I  mean  is  that 
unless  you  can  put  moisture  in  plenty  where  the 
roots  are,  you  only  injure  the  tiling  watered.  The 
roots  of  most  plant  life  begin  about  an  inch  or  so 
below  the  surface  and  work  down  and  out,  with  a 
long  tap  root  to  reach  far  below  to  a  hidden  source 
of  water,  but  go  over  your  garden  once  a  day  with 
a  sprinkling  can  for  a  week,  making  the  ground 
look  nice  and  wet,  and  in  a  week’s  time  the  roots 
will  be  out  watching  for  you.  Don’t  make  the  loots 
hunt  the  water,  put  it  where  they  are,  for  roots  at 
the  surface  will  die  the  first  day  you  forget  to  take 
care  of  them,  but  down  deep  where  they  belong  they 
will  stand  a  lot  of  neglect.  Better  far  to  soak  but 
one  row  a  day  in  your  garden  than  to  just  sprinkle 
the  whole  tiling  every  day.  After  you  are  through 
watering  run  your. finger  into  the  soil  and  if  you 
find  it  wet  as  far  as  you  can  reach,  your  work  is  well 
done  and  if  the  cultivator  is  promptly  used  the  next 
day  the  watering  will  probably  not  have  to  be  re- 
jieated. 

The  same  principles  apply  to  the  flower  beds,  the 
vines  by  the  porch,  the  pot  plants,  the  seeds  in  flats 
or  cold  frame,  only  the  application  must  vary  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  all  these  cases.  If  it  is  a  pot  plant,  water  to 
the  edge  of  the  pot — assuming  that  the  dirt  is  at 
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least  one-half  inch  below  the  edge  of  pot — and  a 
half  hour  later  with  a  pointed  stick  or  hairpin 
loosen  (cultivate)  the  dirt  in  the  pot,  and  the  plant 
will  hold  the  moisture  much  longer  and  will  in  addi¬ 
tion  have  plenty  of  air.  which  is  perhaps  just  as 
necessary.  When  I  plant  small  seeds  in  cold  frames 
or  shallow  boxes  I  put  them  in  rows  about  two 
inches  apart,  sticking  a  toothpick  or  small  stick  at 
the  end  of  each  row  so  that  I  can  both  water  and 
cultivate  the  soil  before  the  seeds  appear  if  they 
happen  to  be  a  slow  germinating  variety.  Great 
care  must  be  exercised  not  to  wash  out  small  seeds 
in  watering  and  to  avoid  this  I  plant  as  above  and 
use  a  can  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom  for  watering. 
This  hole  is  made  at  one  side  of  the  can  with  a 
ten-penny  nail.  The  can  is  filled  with  water,  having 
a  finger  placed  over  the  hole,  and  brought  to  the 
box  of  seeds  to  be  watered.  Pass  the  can.  with  the 
hole  close  over  the  center  of  the  space  between  the 
rows,  very  slowly  the  length  of  each  row  and  the 
watering  will  be  thoroughly  done  and  the  soil  not 
washed  from  the  seeds  or  tiny  plants  knocked  over. 
When  a  little  larger,  the  plants  can  be  cared  for  in 
the  same  way  with  a  long  spouted  sprinkler  with¬ 
out  a  rose  and  only  a  small  opening  at  the  end  of 


“UNDER  THE  VILLAGE  CHESTNUT  TREE.” 

Fig.  307. 

the  spout.  But  always  water  thoroughly,  keep  the 
soil  stirred  on  top,  and  do  not  water  except  when 
there  is  actual  need  of  it.  p.  l.  w. 

Michigan. 


CHICKEN  THIEVES  AND  MANSLAUGHTER. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  complained  bitterly  <  f 
damage  and  loss  caused  by  hen  thieves.  We  are 
often  asked  what  can  be  done  when  the  owner  finds 
a  gang  of  thieves  at  work  in  his  houses.  A  recent 
case  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  will  coiue  home  to  many 
of  our  people.  David  D.  Farnsworth  was  convicted 
of  manslaughter  for  shooting  a  hen  thief.  The  story 
is  told  by  a  writer  in  the  Boston  Globe: 

The  circumstances  of  this  case  are  so  pathetic  that 
one  cannot  fail  to  be  moved  by  them.  The  man  who  did 
the  shooting  is  a  cripple  and  is  highly  regarded  for  his 
lovable  nature  and  honored  for  the  brave  effort  he  has 
made,  despite  his  physical  handicap,  to  support  him¬ 
self  and  his  wife  by  raising  chickens  and  eggs.  Within 
a  week  prior  to  the  tragic  occurrence  his  poultry  houses 
had  been  twice  raided  by  thieves,  and  he  had  suffered 
heavy  losses  thereby  which  he  could  ill  afford  from  his 
slender  resources.  On  each  of  these  occasions  he  had 
fired  a  gun  into  the  air,  hoping  thus  to  frighten  away 
the  thieves,  but  without  success. 

On  the  fatal  night  an  alarm  was  sounded  by  his  dog 
and  he  went  forth  in  the  dark  on  his  crutches  with  a 
lantern  and  a  gun,  followed  by  his  wife  who  had  a  re¬ 
volver.  and  by  a  young  woman  who  was  visiting  them, 
to  face  an  unknown  number  of  lawbreakers.  It  was 
a  brave  little  party  of  defenders — a  frail  man  with  but 
one  leg,  two  slender  women  and  a  small  dog — wonder¬ 
fully  courageous  but  pitifully  helpless,  against  the  pos¬ 
sible  assault  of  strong  men. 

The  gun  and  revolver  were  fired  as  before,  and,  as 
they  went  about  the  place  to  see  what  could  be  discovered, 
they  were  suddenly  confronted  by  a  man,  who  cried 
out  to  the  wife,  who  was  nearest  to  him.  “Don’t  fire, 
lady.”  They  allowed  this  man  to  escape,  as  thev  had 
no  means  of  detaining  him.  As  he  disappeared.  Farns¬ 
worth,  for  that  is  the  cripple’s  name,  sent  a  shot  in  the 
direction  that  the  intruder  had  gone,  but,  as  he  testi¬ 
fied,  too  high  to  hit  him. 

The  next  day  a  man,  a  notorious  character,  was 
found  dead  by  the  roadside  a  little  more  than  half  a 
mile  away,  and  there  was  a  trail  of  blood  leading  along 
the  road  to  a  point  in  front  of  the  field  iq  which  the 
shooting  had  taken  place. 

The  man  who  had  been  seen  in  the  field  was  later 
identified  by  Farnsworth  as  one  of  the  witnesses  who 
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appeared  on  the  stand  during  the  trial,  thus  establish¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  the  man  whom  they  had  encountered 
was  not  the  one  who  had  been  killed. 

A  charge  of  manslaughter  was  brought  and  indict¬ 
ment  followed.  This  charge  does  not  include  any  wilful 
attempt  or  intention  to  kill.  All  that  had  to  be  shown 
to  warrant  the  jury  in  bringing  in  a  verdict  of  “guilty,” 
as  it  did.  was  that  the  death  of  the  deceased  was  caused 
by  the  firing  of  a  gun  by  the  defendant  and  that  the 
gun  was  not  fired  with  due  regard  for  the  safety  of 
persons  who  might  be  concealed  by  the  darkness  or 
behind  trees  or  bushes  within  gunshot.  The  essence 
of  the  crime  was  the  failure  of  Farnsworth  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  careful  of  the  safety  of  the  thieves  who  came 
upon  his  premises  to  steal  his  property.  The  situation, 
in  its  practical  phase,  is  that  the  law  provides  no  ade¬ 
quate  means  to  protect  the  property  of  a  person  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  eminently  peaceful  and  lawful  business  of 
raising  poultry  on  a  farm  remote  from  village  or  town, 
but  it  does  give  complete  protection  to  the  personal 
safety  of  a  thief,  outside  of  a  dwelling,  in  the  unlawful 
business  of  stealing  chickens,  live  stock  and  other  prop¬ 
erty  that  cannot  be  taken  into  a  dwelling. 

Mr.  Farnsworth  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
by  the  court.  There  is  now  under  the  Massachusetts 
law  nothing  to  do  but  petition  Governor  Foss  to 
pardon  the  prisoner.  This  is  being  done  and  we 
hope  the  Governor  will  act. 


‘•THE  LAW  OF  DIMINISHING  RETURNS.” 

In  the  Hope  Farm  notes,  page  736,  you  write: 
“These  men  feel  so  sure  of  themselves  through  long 
practice  that  they  forget  all  about  the  ‘law  of  dimin¬ 
ishing  returns.’  Each  man  has  his  limit  of  profitable 
production.”  Can  you  give  me  an  outline,  or  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  “law  of  diminishing  returns?”  Does  it 
refer  to  the  man  or  his  plant?  What  is  the  “law?” 

Bristol,  Conn.  F.  s.  w. 

The  following  extract  from  “Principles  of  Rural 
Economy,”  by  Carver,  gives  an  outline  of  this  law: 

Even  assuming  it  to  be  possible  to  make  one  acre 
produce  a  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  would  be  economical  to  try  to  do  so. 
In  fact,  it  most  certainly  would  not  be  economical,  for 
the  reason  that  it  would  require  such  a  quantity  of 
labor  and  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  in  the 
selection  of  the  seed,  and  in  the  nurture  of  the  plants, 
as  to  amount  to  a  great  waste  of  time  and  energy — a 
waste  so  great  as  to  overbalance  the  economy  of  land. 
It  would  require  much  less  labor  to  produce  a  hundred 
bushels  on  two  acres  than  on  one,  probably  less  on 
three  acres  than  on  one,  and  quite  possibly  less  on  four 
than  on  one.  This  being  the  case,  each  farmer  will  find 
it  to  his  advantage  to  spread  his  cultivation  over  more 
acres  rather  than  to  try  to  make  each  acre  produce  all 
that  is  physically  possible.  Where  each  and  every 
farmer  finds  it  to  his  advantage  to  spread  out  in  this 
way,  it  follows  that  the  agricultural  nation  as  a  whole 
spreads  out  over  a  wider  and  wider  area  as  it  increases 
in  population,  so  long  as  there  is  more  land  to  be  had. 
It  is  only  under  stress  of  necessity,  of  sheer  scarcity  of 
land,  that  it  begins  to  economize  land  by  more  intensive 
cultivation — that  is,  but  putting  more  labor  on  each 
acre  in  the  attempt  to  make  it  produce  a  larger  crop. 
When  this  necessity  arises  it  will  be  very  difficult  for 
any  nation  to  prevent  its  growing  population  from 
migrating  to  other  countries,  provided  there  are  other 
countries  where  land  is  still  aboundant. 

In  China,  where  labor  is  very  cheap,  it  will  pay 
a  man  to  work  an  acre  or  less  entirely  with  a  hoe 
or  spade.  He  thus  obtains  a  very  large  yield  of 
grain  or  of  vegetables  per  acre  or  rod,  and  he  can 
afford  to  do  it,  because  men  work  for  a  few  cents 
per  day.  When  men  command  $1.50  or  more  per 
day  this  sort  of  work  would  not  pay  and  in  order 
to  make  such  labor  profitable  horse  tools  and  more 
laud  may  be  used.  A  man  may  be  able  to  produce 
a  certain  crop  through  his  own  labor  on  a  small 
place.  He  hires  a  man  and  pays  him  cash,  which 
must  be  obtained  from  the  product  of  this  hired 
man’s  labor.  Suppose  he  keeps  on  hiring  man  after 
man  in  this  way.  There  will  come  a  time  when 
the  new  man  will  not  produce  enough  extra  to  pay 
his  wages  and  board,  and  if  the  owner  kept  on  hir¬ 
ing  laborers  on  this  basis  he  would  come  to  a  point 
where  there  was  loss  instead  of  profit. 

Or  suppose  a  man  is  keeping  10  cows  or  200  hens. 
A  herd  or  flock  of  this  size  pays  a  fair  profit,  but 
he  keeps  on  adding  cows  or  hens  until  he  must 
hire  a  man  to  help  him.  There  are  natural  man¬ 
agers  who  could  go  on  and  enlarge  operations  and 
still  pay  a  profit,  but  most  men  would  soon  reach  a 
point  when  the  extra  hired  man  or  the  extra  ani¬ 
mals  will  not  pay.  Then  they  strike  this  “law  of 
diminishing  returns.”  The  point  is  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  profit  in  one  man’s  labor,  or  to  bis 
power  to  direct  the  labor  of  man  or  beast.  Usually 
men  fail  to  run  a  farm  at  a  profit  because  they  do 
not  use  their  own  labor  to  best  advantage,  or  be¬ 
cause  they  get  beyond  the  point  where  one  man’s 
labor  pays. 


Poison  ivy  cures  continue  to  come  to  us,  one  of  the 
latest  suggested  being  wood  ashes  rubbed  on  with 
dampened  hand  until  the  skin  smarts,  or  fine  salt  and 
baking  powder,  equal  parts,  put  on  in  the  same  way. 

A  Pennsylvania  man  writes  that  his  father  and 
grandfather  kept  as  many  as  000  sheep%  his  district 
being  especially  favorable  to  sheep.  W  hy  does  he 
change  from  sheep  to  cows?  The  usual  answer  too 
many  worthless  and  destructive  dogs. 

The  recent  disastrous  explosion  at  Buffalo  that 
wrecked  a  big  mill  and  caused  heavy  loss  of  life,  brings 
out  the  danger  from  grain  dust.  The  Director  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  says  that  starch  and  flour  dust 
is  nearly  as  dangerous  as  dynamite;  that  no  open -inline 
light  should  ever  be  carried  into  a  mill  or  elevator  that 
no  smoking  should  be  allowed,  nor  even  the  carrying  o 
matches. 
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FROM  DAIRY  TO  GENERAL  FARMING. 

Recently  .T.  Grant  Morse  wrote  that  he  had  sold 
most  of  his  dairy  cows.  The  question  arises  what  will 
he  now  do  with  the  farm?  What  will  he  substitute  for 
the  cows? 

What  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  farm  without 
the  dairy?  When  I  read  the  inquiry  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
to  the  family,  the  six-year-old  promptly  exclaimed, 
-Tell  him  we  are  going  to  live  on  it  just  the  same.” 
Of  course  I  can  draw  out  that  answer  somewhat, 
but  that  is  just  about  what  it  amounts  to  after  all. 

In  the  first,  place,  we  are  not  going  to  eliminate 
the  dairy  entirely.  I  got  a  chance  to  sell  nearly  all 
of  the  registered  Jersey  cattle  in.  a  bunch,  and  one 
of  the  strong  arguments  for  selling  them  was  that 
it  would  put  me  out  of  debt.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  paying  interest  on  mortgages  for  20  years  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  this  was 
quite  an  incentive  to  sell.  It  was  true  that  the 
cattle  were  paying  a  good  dividend  on  the  money 
that  they  brought,  and  years  ago  I  might  have  bor¬ 
rowed  the  money  to  invest  in  them.  But  there  was 
an  element  of  uncertainty  in  their  value  which  does 
not  exist  with  the  money  invested  in  the  often-too- 
solid  soil  of  Madison  County. 

In  my  farming  operations  of  the  future,  I  shall 
go  in  for  the  thing  that  I  can  get  just  as  near  to  the 
one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  as  possible.  So  we 
will  keep  a  few  cows,  enough  to  supply  the  village 
ice  cream  trade  and  make  a  little  butter  from  the 
cream  that  the  ice  cream  folk  do  not  need  during 
the  cool  spells.  The  neighbors  are  glad  to  get  the 
butter  at  any  time.  Then  we  shall  add  somewhat 
to  our  herd  of  registered  Berkshire  pigs.  A  good 
share  of  the  pigs  sell  when  young  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses,  and  the  others  will  be  made  into  pork  on  the 
farm.  Home-cured  hams  and  bacon  are  always  in 
good  demand,  and  so  is  lard.  So  here  is  another 
thing  that  will  bring  in  one  hundred  cents  on  the 
dollar  and  puts  the  middleman  one  step  nearer  to 
going  to  work.  We  will  raise  a  few  acres  of  Canada 
peas  for  the  pigs,  and  a  number  of  acres  of  flint 
corn,  both  for  the  pigs  and  the  chickens,  of  which  we 
will  keep  some  more  than  formerly.  We  will  aim 
to  have  some  corn  to  grind  for  the  cows  also,  and 
there  will  be  10  acres  of  oats.  A  good  share  of  these 
will  go  to  the  horses,  and  the  rest  we  will  grind  with 
the  corn  for  the  cows. 

The  best  market  in  the  world  is  one’s  own  family, 
and  I  shall  aim  to  raise  more  of  the  things  that  we 
can  use  ourselves  than  we  have  been  doing.  With 
the  dairy  farm,  the  home  garden  is  quite  apt  to  be 
neglected.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  be 
so,  but  one  is  apt  to  feel  that  he  is  wasting  time 
working  in  a  small  garden  when  he  might  be  direct¬ 
ing  a  team  across  a  10-acre  lot.  There  will  also  be 
an  extra  acre  of  potatoes.  These  are  a  hard  crop 
to  raise  without  an  outfit  of  especial  machinery,  and 
1  do  not  feel  like  putting  in  such  an  outfit.  So  the 
operations  along  this  line  will  be  limited. 

We  have  started  a  half  dozen  young  calves.  Some 
of  the  cows  that  we  have  left  were  too  old  to  make 
it  pay  to  ship  them  nearly  across  the  continent,  and 
that  is  why  they  are  here.  These  will  soon  be  gone, 
and  with  grade  cows  selling  as  high  as  $100  each, 
it  looks  as  if  it  would  pay  to  raise  them. 

If  I  had  thought  of  it  earlier  in  the  season,  I 
might  have  made  a  try  at  raising  a  little  “baby 
beef."  What  would  be  the  matter  with  picking  up 
a  few  good  big  bull  calves,  such  as  go  for  bob  veal, 
and  making  steers  of  them?  My  plan  would  be  to 
start  them  early  in  the  Spring,  feeding  them  a  little 
milk  supplemented  with  gruel  made  from  oil  meal 
or  some  of  the  prepared  calf  foods.  I  would  grow 
them  as  fast  as  1  could,  feeding  them  grain  just  as 
soon  as  they  would  eat  it.  I  would  winter  them 
once,  and  give  them  the  run  of  a  good  pasture  the 
following  Summer.  I  would  raise  some  peas  and 
oats  and  some  corn  to  help  out  the  pasture  in  the 
early  Fall,  and  then  sell  them  to  the  local  butcher 
light  off  the  pasture  before  snow  came.  I  think 
ilmt  I  will  try  this  in  a  small  way  next,  season. 

I  shall  aim  to  make  the  farm  horses  a  source 
of  income  aside  from  the  work  that  they  perform. 

I  think  that  it  has  gotten  to  be  too  much  of  a  habit 
with  the  average  farmer  to  go  out  to  the  horse  mar- 
bet  and  buy  his  team,  for  which  he  must  now  pay 
SjOO  or  $000,  work  them  as  long  as  they  last,  and 
then  buy  another.  I  now  have  four  large  mares, 
'hie  of  them  has  a  colt  at  her  side,  and  the  others 
are  bred  to  foal  at  different  seasons  during  the  jear. 
it  is  true  that  one  must  keep  more  horses  around 
than  he  would  if  only  geldings  in  their  prime  were 
used,  but  with  plenty  of  land  available  at  $30  per 
acre.  I  can't  see  why  we  can't  raise  horses  cheaper 
than  the  Western  farmer  can.  Besides,  we  will  cut 
our  the  transportation  charges  and  the  rake-off  of 
two  or  three  middlemen. 

^e  have  a  good  little  orchard  of  apple  trees,  of 
orer  twenty  varieties.  Too  many  kinds  to  have 
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enough  of  any  one  kind  to  ship  away,  but  a  splendid 
variety  for  the  home.  It  is  seldom  that  the  children 
cannot  either  go  out  into  the  orchard  or  down  into 
the  cellar  and  find  a  good  eating  apple.  I  think 
that  the  things  that  I  have  mentioned  will  keep  us 


INSIDE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  HOUSE.  Fig.  308. 

going.  In  fact,  I  know  they  will,  for  we  will  con¬ 
form  our  expenses  so  that  they  will  come  within 
our  income.  j.  grant  morse. 

A  MODERN  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

This  picture  shown  at  Fig.  311  represents  a  poul¬ 
try  house  after  the  design  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Clark  of  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 


FEED  BOX  OPEN.  Fig.  300. 


New  Brunswick,  with  some  additions  of  my  own. 
It  is  20  feet  square,  eight  feet  at  highest  point.  5 y2 
feet  at  the  rear  and  3%  feet  in  front  The  founda¬ 
tion  is  sunk  into  the  ground  about  IS  inches  and  all 
cemented  tight  so  that  it  is  rat-proof.  It  took  about 
20  loads  of  gravel  to  fill  in  after  the  foundation  was 
made.  The  sills  are  4x4-incli  stuff,  also  the  corner 


DOOR  TO  FEED  BOX  CLOSED.  Fig.  310. 


posts:  the  plates,  rafters,  studs,  etc.,  are  2x4.  The 
six  windows  in  front  are  common  cellar  windows, 
three  6x8-inch  glass.  These  are  hung  in  the  center 
at  each  end.  with  a  screw  that  passes  loosely 
through  the  frame,  and  is  screwed  into  the  sash. 
These  windows  can  be  tilted  at  any  angle  or  tightly 
closed ;  and  as  they  are  double  glass,  there  is  very 


FRONT  VIEW  OF  HOUSE.  Fig.  311. 


little  radiation  of  heat  on  cold  nights.  The  parti¬ 
tion  runs  down,  right  under  these  windows,  to 
within  213  feet  of  the  ground:  practically  making  a 
coop  within  a  coop,  hut  it  has  a  wide  door — four 
feet  wide — in  the  middle,  which  is  only  closed  on 
cold  nights.  From  the  rear  wall  to  the  partition 


is  8%  feet;  from  the  partition  to  the  front  11  y2 
feet.  The  three  roosts  2x4-incli  by  19  feet  extend 
clear  across  the  back  end,  and  a  wide  board  nailed 
to  the  roost  support  keeps  the  droppings  from  being 
scratched  forward  into  the  litter.  The  row  of  rests 
is  on  a  platform  attached  to  the  partition  and  they 
are  entered  by  a  passage  next  the  partition.  A 
slanting  cover  over  nests  and  passage  partly  darkens 
the  nests,  giving  the  concealed  look  which  hens 
like.  The  part  of  the  cover  over  the  nests  is  hinged 
so  that  it  raises  and  gives  easy  access  to  the  eggs. 
In  the  front  part  is  set  firmly  into  the  ground  a 
hard-wood  post  six  inches  in  diameter  to  chop 
things  on,  and  I  keep  a  sharp  ax  hung  on  the  par¬ 
tition  which  is  used  every  day  to  chop  meat,  bones, 
cold  potatoes,  fish  heads  and  grass,  when  it  is  too 
long.  This  post  is  simply  indispensable,  when  you 
have  once  used  it.  A  platform  2x3  feet,  on  legs  a 
foot  high,  has  a  hole  in  the  center  into  which  the 
14-quart  water  pail  sets.  The  hens  cannot  scratch 
litter  into  it.  or  upset  it  if  nearly  empty. 

Two  feed  boxes  are  built  into  the  house  just  for¬ 
ward  of  the  partition,  six  feet  long,  two  feet  wide, 
three  feet  high,  with  two  or  three  partitions  in  it 
to  keep  different  kinds  of  feed.  The  box  on  one 
side  of  the  house  is  for  ground  feed,  bran,  cornmeal, 
middlings  and  beef  scrap.  The  box  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house  contains  wheat,  oats,  cracked  corn, 
barley.  These  boxes  when  filled  contain  enough  feed 
to  last  100  hens  two  months.  These  boxes  are  filled 
from  the  outside.  A  door  six  feet  long,  2%  feet 
wide,  is  hinged  at  the  bottom  so  that  it  will  fall 
outward,  and  being  supported  by  two  swinging 
braces,  the  door  forms  a  platform  the  height  of  the 
wagon.  The  grain  bags  are  rolled  off  the  wagon 
onto  this  platform  and  emptied  into  the  bins  with¬ 
out  any  lifting  to  speak  of.  A  woman  or  12-year- 
old  boy  can  handle  the  grain  easily. 

To  prevent  rain  from  driving  in  through  the  joints 
of  the  matched  siding  there  is  a  piece  of  roofing 
paper  tacked  on  the  side.  On  the  inside  the  bins 
are  covered  with  a  slanting  roof,  the  lower  half  of 
which  raises  to  give  access  to  the  grain.  On  the 
east  side  a  wide  board  is  nailed  to  the  feed  box.  and 
extends  to  the  front  of  the  house,  dividing  off  a 
space  5%x2  feet  for  a  dusting  box,  two  windows 
letting  the  sun  shine  in.  From  the  feed  box  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house,  a  platform  extends  to  the 
front,  and  on  this  platform,  high  enough  so  no  litter 
can  be  scratched  into  it.  is  the  dry  mash  box.  This 
is  accessible  at  all  times.  An  automatic  feeder  sup¬ 
plies  the  dry  grain  when  I  am  going  to  be  away. 
There  is  but  very  little  labor  required  in  a  house 
like  this.  A  pail  of  fresh  water  every  day  is  the 
only  lifting  required.  All  the  feed  is  in  the  house. 
There  is  no  droppings  board  to  be  cleaned  off.  A 
white  clover  sod  near  the  house  is  clipped  with  a 
lawn  mower  and  a  pailful  of  clippings  put  in  the 
house  every  day.  The  windows  control  the  ventila¬ 
tion.  The  front  is  open  all  the  year:  there  are  no 
curtains.  There  is  no  outside  run.  Only  one  hen 
has  died  in  eight  months.  Since  February  there 
have  been  but  two  days  when  they  laid  so  few  as 
•>0  per  cent.  The  range  is  60  to  80  per  cent  average 
now— June  25 — 63  per  cent.  The  roof  and  sides 
are  made  of  matched  pine  six  inches  wide  planed 
both  sides.  It  took  just  1,000  feet,  cost  $26.  Roof 
boards  are  put  on  with  the  pitch  of  the  roof,  not 
crosswise.  With  three  rains  before  the  roofing  pa¬ 
per  was  put  on  it  did  not  leak  a  drop.  Put  on  cross¬ 
wise  of  the  pitch,  it  would  leak  at  every  board.  The 
dimension  stuff  required  is : 
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x  20  ft.  for  sills, 
x  10  ft.  for  2  back  corner  posts, 
x  6  ft.  for  2  front  corner  posts, 
x  20  ft.  for  plates  and  to  connect 
middle  posts, 
x  S  ft.  for  middle  posts, 
x  10  ft.  for  back  rafters, 
x  12  ft.  for  front  rafters, 
x  20  ft.  for  under  top  windows, 
x  5  ft.  for  back  posts, 
x  3  ft.  for  front  posts, 
x  10  ft.  for  between  rafters  and  for 
girders. 


This  makes  about 
which  I  can  get  here 


440  feet  of  dimension  stuff 
at  the  mill  for  $22  per  1,000. 
This  with  three  roosts  2x4  inches  by  20  feet  would 
cost  about  $10.36.  roofing  paper,  $11;  six  cellar  win¬ 
dows  at  40  cents.  $2.40;  nails,  about  $2.  brings  the 
total  cost  for  material  to  about  $52,  after  the  foun¬ 
dation  is  made.  The  cost  of  labor  I  could  not  tell, 
as  I  generally  do  that  myself. 

The  sketch.  Fig.  308,  shows  the  slots  in  which  the 
2x4-incli  roosts  are  held,  and  one  end  of  the  row  of 
nests  which  extends  from  the  door  in  the  middle  of 
the  partition  to  the  west  side  of  the  house.  Fig. 
310  shows  the  door  to  the  feed  box  closed :  Fig.  309 
shows  it  open,  ready  to  put  in  feed.  Three  feet  of 
the  front  at  each  end  is  boarded  up,  and  in  Winter 
hinged  doors  close  three  feet  more  at  each  end, 
leaving  eight  feet  of  the  front  enclosed  only  with 
wire-  c..  a.  COSGROVE. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Pruning  Raspberries. 

My  raspberry  patch  has  new  canes 
grown  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet. 
Should  those  be  cut  back  now  or  should 
they  be  allowed  to  grow  now  and  be  cut 
next  Spring?  I  do  not  want  to  raise 
shoots  for  transplanting.  I  would  like 
the  bearing  canes  next  Spring  to  be  about 
five  feet  high  if  that  is  good  practice. 

Ephrata,  Pa.  G.  z.  H. 

Blackcaps  are  usually  headed  in  when 
from  20  to  30  inches  high.  It  is  quite 
important  that  this  be  done  as  soon  as 
the  canes  reach  the  desired  height.  The 
lateral  branches  will  then  start  near  the 
ground  which  will  induce  a  stout  self- 
supporting  growth.  The  laterals  are 
pruned  the  following  Spring  and  should 
be  shortened  in  to  15  to  18  inches.  Red 
raspberries  are  as  a  rule  permitted  to 
grow  unchecked  the  first  year.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring  they  should  be  cut  back 
about  one-third  of  their  growth.  If  head¬ 
ed  too  high  the  canes  will  be  top-heavy 
and  be  liable  to  bend  over  to  the  ground 
and  perhaps  break  off  at  the  root  unless 
given  supports  of  some  kind,  which  is  not 
always  convenient  nor  desirable  to  do  so. 

K. 


Making  a  Garden. 

I  have  a  parcel  of  land  containing 
17,100  square  feet,  which  I  propose  to 
plant  next  year  as  a  vegetable  garden. 
In  the  Fall  of  1912  this  land  was  plowed, 
fertilized,  and  sown  to  rye.  from  which  a 
crop  was  cut  in  May  of  this  year.  The 
roots  were  then  plowed  under,  and  the 
fertilizer  from  one  horse,  for  a  period  of 
about  ten  months,  applied  to  the  land, 
which  was  then  sown  to  Hungarian.  I 
expect  to  cut  a  crop  from  the  Hungarian 
as  soon  as  ready,  and  plow  the  field  this 
Fall,  and  should  like  your  advice  on  the 
following : 

About  how  much  fertilizer  will  one 
horse  make  in  one  year?  How  much 
from  25  hens?  I  expect  to  have  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  from  one  horse  and  25  hens  for 
about  a  year  to  apply  to  this  parcel  of 
land.  What  other  fertilizer  should  be 
used,  and  how  much?  How  large  a  part 
of  the  17,100  square  feet  should  be  plant¬ 
ed  to  potatoes  in  order  to  supply  five 
adults  and  four  children?  We  use  about 
25  bushels  a  year.  I  wish  to  have  both 
early  and  late  potatoes.  What  part  of 
the  potato  patch  should  be  planted  to 
each  kind,  and  what  amount  of  seed 
should  be  planted  in  each  patch?  Would 
an  average  of  two  hours’  work  per  day 
(one  man)  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
a  garden  of  this  size,  where  a  horse  cul¬ 
tivator  and  Planet,  Jr.,  wheel  hoe  could 
be  used.  E.  B. 

Whitinsville,  Mass. 

It  is  estimated  that  an  average  sized 
hen  probably  drops  about  75  pounds  of 
manure  in  one  year.  Usually  about  all 
of  this  saved  for  use  on  the  land  is  the 
quantity  left  under  the  roosts.  On  the 
average  this  would  be  about  half.  Of  this 
part  of  the  ammonia  will  be  lost  through 
failure  to  keep  it  properly.  Thus  the 
value  of  100  pounds  of  fresh  hen  manure 
would  be  about  65  cents  figured  at  what 
you  would  have  to  pay  for  chemicals. 
The  value  of  a  year’s  droppings  from  one 
hen  would  be  45  cents,  but  leaving  out 
the  part  not  recovered  and  the  loss  of 
ammonia  you  could  count *on  about  15 
cent’s  value  per  hen  each  year. 

Experiments  with  horses  show  that  in 
round  figures  good  sized  animals  averaged 
about  55  pounds  of  manure  per  day — 
both  liquids  and  solids.  This  had  a  value 
of  about  seven  cents  per  day.  Probably 
about  half  this  manure  would  be  voided 
on  the  road  or  at  work  and  part  of  the 
liquid  manure  is  lost  by  drainage  or  fer¬ 
mentation.  If  you  recovered  one-third 
of  the  actual  manurial  value  from  the 
horse  you  would  do  well.  Thus  if  you 
get  six  tons  of  actual  horse  manure  in 
one  year  for  use  on  this  garden  you 
should  be  well  satisfied.  This  manure 
will  be  worth  about  $2.50  per  year.  You 
will  undex*stand,  of  course,  how  difficult 
it  is  to  give  exact  figures  about  such 
things.  We  have  given  here  what  you 
may  expect  under  average  conditions. 

This  piece  of  land  is  about  40  per  cent 
of  an  acre.  We  should  use  in  addition 
to  this  manure  300  pounds  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  100  pounds  of  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  You  may  spread  the  manure  on  the 
ground  and  plow  it  under — then  spread 
the  chemicals  and  rake  or  harrow  them 
in.  We  should  plant  one  bushel  of  early 
potatoes  and  two  bushels  of  late.  This  will 
probably  produce  more  than  you  need  for 
the  family,  but  it  will  be  safe  planting. 


As  for  the  labor  it  all  depends  on  the 
man  and  his  judgment  in  handling  the 
weeds.  When  the  weeds  are  small  a  man 
who  knows  how  can  kill  more  weeds  in 
half  an  hour  than  he  can  in  half  a  day 
after  these  weeds  have  grown  to  full  size. 
With  good  judgment  two  hours  per  day 
ought  to  keep  such  a  garden  clean.  After 
the  Hungarian  is  cut  we  would  sow  rye 
and  plow  it  under  next  Spring. 

Protecting  Trees  from  Rabbits. 

For  several  years  I  have  used  strips 
of  burlap  to  protect  young  trees  from 
rabbits,  and  have  never  had  one  so  pro¬ 
tected  injured,  but  have  lost  a  good  many 
which  had  been  left  unprotected.  I  use 
old  bags  cut  in  strips  about  six  inches 
wide.  Begin  at  the  ground  and  wind  in 
a  spiral  to  the  height  of  about  two  feet, 
then  tie  with  string.  Left  on  the  tree 
the  year  through  the  burlap  serves  not 
only  as  protection  against  mice  and  rab¬ 
bits,  but  also  against  injury  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  I  have  tried  other  ways,  hut 
have  found  the  burlap  the  easiest  and 
best.  w.  c.  F. 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 


Late  Planted  Potatoes 

What  crop  or  crops  can  I  plant  now 
that  will  mature  to  take  the  place  of  po¬ 
tatoes  which  I  put  in  on  a  half  acre  that 
failed  to  come  up  on  account  of  drought? 
The  soil  seemed  suitable  for  potatoes,  but 
a  dry  spell  set  in  and  the  seed  dried  up 
and  failed  to  sprout.  I  don’t  want  to 
lose  the  use  of  the  ground  and  would  like 
to  grow  a  crop  of  something  for  Winter 
use  if  it  is  not  too  late.  I  would  prefer 
potatoes,  but  fear  the  season  is  too  far 
advanced  for  that  crop.  I  have  plenty  of 
beans,  tomatoes  and  corn.  H.  s. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

We  would  hardly  risk  potatoes  so  late 
in  the  season.  With  a  long  moist  sea¬ 
son  they  might  grow  to  fair  size.  We 
have  tried  such  late  planting  several 
times,  but  it  never  paid.  The  best  sub¬ 
stitute  now  would  be  root  crops  like 
turnips  and  table  beets.  The  yellow 
turnip  or  rutabaga  for  July  seeding  gives 
the  best  substitute  we  know  of  for  po¬ 
tatoes.  - - 

Pecans  in  Arkansas. 

I  own  some  very  rich  land  on  top  of  a 
mountain,  sloping  north,  elevation  about 
L100  feet,  300  to  400  feet  above  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  Timber  consists  of 
hickory,  lime,  ash.  white  oak,  etc.,  about 
the  center  of  this  State.  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  planting  Paper  Shell  pecan  or  Eng¬ 
lish  walnut  trees  there?  If  so,  which  is 
the  more  profitable?  Can  I  graft  or  bud 
them  on  native  hickory  or  Black  walnut? 
Kindly  give  name  of  best  variety. 

Cedar  Glades,  Ark.  E.  M.  L. 

It  is  probable  that  the  region  men¬ 
tioned  would  be  rather  too  high  and  not 
well  suited  to  the  pecan  unless  some  of 
the  more  northern  varieties,  such  as  have 
been  brought  to  notice  from  Missouri  and 
other  more  northern  regions  will  suc¬ 
ceed.  The  southern  type  is  too  tender 
and  late  in  maturing  the  nuts  to  flourish 
in  the  North,  and  even  the  apple  regions 
of  the  Southern  States  are  not  suitable. 
But  it  is  likely  that  the  Persian  (Eng¬ 
lish  )  walnuts  will  flourish  there.  It 
would  be  well  to  try  some  of  them.  Seed¬ 
lings  of  the  hardy  types  would  do  to  make 
this  test,  but  if  grafted  or  budded  trees 
of  the  named  kinds  were  planted  it  would 
be  still  better.  Some  of  these  varieties 
are  being  grown  on  native  walnut  seed¬ 
lings  as  stocks  with  much  success  and 
there  are  a  few  nurseries  that  can  sup¬ 
ply  them  in  a  limited  way.  The  Rush, 
Pomeroy  and  a  very  few  others  are  of 
this  class  and  are  hardy  as  far  north  as 
Pennsylvania  and  Western  New  York, 
where  they  originated.  While  they  will 
grow  when  properly  grafted  on  our  com¬ 
mon  native  walnut  trees  it  is  not  every¬ 
one  that  can  do  the  work  successfully. 
It  requires  the  most  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  proper  conditions  of  both  stocks 
and  scions  and  then  the  most  careful 
work  of  doing  the  grafting.  There  is  a 
special  bulletin  on  this  whole  subject  is¬ 
sued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Washington,  and  it  may  be 
had  by  applying  for  it  there. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Alfalfa  Planting. 

In  the  Eastern  States  few  of  us  have 
gone  by  the  plan  of  seeding  Alfalfa  as 
we  do  clover  or  grass.  The  scheme  of 
planting  it  as  we  would  strawberries  or 
cabbage  is  a  new  one.  yet  it  is  practiced 
in  the  West.  In  North  Dakota  Prof. 
Hansen  has  been  quite  successful  at 
starting  Alfalfa  in  little  beds  and  then 
transplanting  the  seedlings  by  machinery. 
These  transplants  may  be  cultivated  like 
other  crops  and  are  said  to  give  a  great 
yield.  In  Colorado  where  Alfalfa  is  the 
main  forage  crop,  transplanting  is  some¬ 
times  advised  for  small  plots.  Prof. 
Bliun  of  the  Colorado  Station,  gives  the 
following  advice  for  starting  Alfalfa  in  a 
chicken  yard : 

“Those  who  desire  to  establish  Alfalfa 
in  their  poultry  yards  can  succeed  in  this 
way  by  plowing  or  spading  under  Alfalfa 
crowns  that  have  been  freshly  plowed  out 


from  some  field  nearby.  Early  in  the 
Spring  is  the  best  time,  while  the  crowns 
are  still  dormant.  The  crowns  should  be 
covered  four  to  six  inches  deep,  and  the 
soil  wetted  down  and  kept  moist  and  the 
chickens  kept  off  until  the  crowns  have 
become  established,  which  will  be  much 
sooner  than  by  Alfalfa  seeding,  and  will 
stand  much  harder  pasture.” 


Preserving  Manure. 

Iu  a  recent  issue  Mr.  Fiekett  writes 
about  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  with  saw¬ 
dust  to  neutralize  the  ammonia  in  the 
stables.  It  would  probably  be  a  great  im¬ 
provement  if  clean  sand  were  used  in¬ 
stead  of  sawdust  because  the  acid  works 
on  the  sawdust  and  is  partly  neutralized 
by  it  with  no  increasing  advantage, 
whereas  if  the  dampened  sand  is  exposed, 
the  whole  of  the  acid  should  be  converted 
into  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Hydrochloric 
acid  could  also  be  used,  but  is  volatile 
and  the  two  vapors  meeting  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  would  make  fumes  of  chloride 
of  ammonia,  which  is  in  uo  degree  harm¬ 
ful  to  man  or  beast,  but  as  the  resultant 
chloride  would  settle  all  over  the  place  it 
would  not  be  so  easily  removed  to  the 
point  where  it  was  wanted.  The  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  could  be  used  with  land  plas¬ 
ter  as  well  on  which  it  has  no  chemical 
effect.  w.  E.  SAUNDERS. 

Ontario.  - 

Marketing  Carp. 

On  page  792  the  statement  was  made 
that  shipments  of  German  carp  are  made 
from  Sprague.  Wash.  Some  of  our 
readers  are  curious  to  know  what  is  doue 
with  this  inferior  fish.  We  have  received 
the  following  note  from  the  editor  of  the 
Sprague  Advocate: 

“We  have  shipped  seven  or  eight 
cars  of  carp  to  Eastern  points,  Philadel¬ 
phia  mostly,  I  believe.  They  are  ship¬ 
ped  in  boxes  on  ice  and  as  I  understand 
it  are  sold  as  fresh  fish.  Some  were  ship¬ 
ped  to  St.  Louis,  but  I  have  always 
been  under  the  impression  that  they  were 
sold  as  fresh  fish.  I  doubt  if  they  would 
be  sold  as  canned  carp,  more  likely  be 
sold  for  salmon  after  being  processed. 
The  carp  in  this  country  is  considered  an 
abominable  nuisance  and  of  very  little 
value.”  A.  C.  SCHRADER. 


r 


The  best  varieties,  both 
new  and  old,  and  the  best 
methods  of  planting  to  raise  a 
full  crop  of  Strawberries  next 
year,  are  fully  particularized  in 

DREER’S 

Mid-Summer  Catalogue 

Also  the  best  varieties  of  Celery, 
Cabbage  Plants,  etc. 

A  most  complete  list  of  the  Best  Hardy 
Perennial  Seeds  for  summer  sowing. 

Also  vegetable  and  farm  seeds  for  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  sowing.  Select  list  of  sea¬ 
sonable  decorative  and  flowering  plants. 

Write  for  a  copy  and  kindly 
mention  this  weekly  —  FREE. 

HENRY  A.  DREER  PHILADELPHIA 


Hardy  Seed  Wheat 


Finest  seed  whf*at,  all  cleaned,  graded 
and  tested.  Grown  in  the  heart  of  the 
most  protific  wheat  soil  i  n  the  world  — 
the  fertile  valleys  of  Lancaster  county. 
Graded  Seeds  Mean  Bigger  Crops 
You  can  easily  grow  30  to  40  bushels 
per  acre.  Many  varieties,  smooth  and 
bearded — and  all  big,  heavy  yielders. 
They  possess  wonderful  vitality. 

Yalndblc  Wheat  Catalog— ‘Free,  I  sell 
direct  from  farm  to  you.  No  middle¬ 
man's  profits.  Money  buck  and  all 
charges  paid  if  not  satisfied. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Box  30.Landiaville, 


Co.,  Pa. 


Weed  Killers. 

There  is  always,  at  this  season,  a  de¬ 
mand  for  weed  killers — something  to 
clean  out  weeds  without  the  exertion  of 
lifting  a  hoe.  Thus  we  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  advice  from  the  Colorado  Agricul¬ 
tural  College : 

1.  Salt.  Take  one  pound  of  salt  to 
one  gallon  of  water,  boil  and  apply  while 
still  hot.  or  dry  salt  may  be  used  and 
then  watered  in,  blit  this  will  color  the 
walk  more  or  less  and  is  not  quite  so 
effective. 

2.  Crude  carbolic  acid,  half  ounce  of 
the  liquid  to  one  gallon  of  water  will  also 
destroy  ants. 

3.  Sulphuric  acid.  Four-fifths  ounce  of 
the  acid  to  one  gallon  of  water.  Best 
applied  with  a  wooden  pail. 

4.  Take  one  pound  of  powdered  arsenic 
to  three  gallons  of  cold  water,  boil  and 
stir  well.  Then  add  seven  gallons  of  cold 
water  with  two  pounds  of  sal  soda. 

5.  Lime  and  sulphur.  10  gallons  of 
water,  20  pounds  of  quicklime  and  two 
pounds  of  flowers  of  sulphur  are  boiled 
in  an  iron  vessel.  After  settling,  the 
clear  part  is  dipped  off  and  used  when 
needed. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  commer¬ 
cial  weed  killers  in  the  market  which  can 
be  bought  at  seed  stores.  Applications 
of  weed  destroyers  should  be  made  on  a 
hot  day  or  right  after  a  rain,  with  a 
watering  pot  (sprinkler),  and  one  good 
application  is  usually  sufficient  for  the 
season.  As  the  most  of  them  contain 
poison,  either  arsenic  or  acids,  great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  handling  them. 


ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Guaranteed,  to  be  9956  pure  and  free  from  dodder. 
Write  for  sample  on  which  we  invite  you  to  eot 
Government  tests.  We  do  not  handle  Turkestan 
“Dwarf  Alfalfa”  or  cheap  inferior  European  seed. 
We  refuse  to  handle  anything  but  th«  very  best. 
Experiment  Stations  agroe  that  American  Seed  ex¬ 
cels  all  other.  Our  eeed  should  produce  bay  at  $G0 
per  acre  annually.  Write  for  catalog  and  folder 
which  contains  valnablo  information  that  you 
should  know  about.  We  are  sure  it  will  Interest  you 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED 

Northern  grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  Ws 
handle  export  grade  only  and  can  furnish  grass 
mixture  suitable  for  any  soils.  Write  for  catalog. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  223  MechanicsburQ,  O. 


PoKhorro  D I  onto- Danish  Railhead  and  Shurehead 
OdIJUdgG  ridlllb  and  Flat-Dutch.  81.00  per  1,000. 

VT.  S.  FORD  &  SON,  -  Hartly,  Delaware 


Pahkerra  Dio  rile- Beets,  Lettuce,  Kohl-rabf, 
udlludgc  rldniS  per  1000.  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  81.50  per  1000.  Caulitiower,  Peppers.  $2  per 
1000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa- 


Standard  Apple  Barrels 

Car  lots  or  less.  ROBT.  GILLIES,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Alfalfa  Soil 

for  inoculation.  Send  for  circular. 

E.  T.  GILL,  Haddou  Farms,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


Strawberry  Plants 


For  July,  August  and 
September  Planting. 
Also  Fr  u  i  t  Trees. 
CATALOGUE  FREE 

HARUT  L,  SQUIRES,  Good  Grouud,  N.  V. 

1  h!ive  ten  lbs-  of  stratified 
»  seed  more  than  I  wish  to  plant. 
Will  sell  cheap  and  guarantee  it  in  every  way. 

H.W.  Elmendorf,  Itaveiia,  AIbanyCo.,N.  \  . 


The  Label  of  Safety  J 

Here,  at  last*  i*  die  safe  Iiwuranc*  companies  ■ 

arc  convinced.  Every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  in* 
created  fnsaraaci?  rutes.  Make  sure  of  this  protection 
by  getting  the 

JACOBSON  ENGINE 

Every  engine  bears  its  own  laiml  showing  that  it  lian 
been  inspected  and  approved  by  th«  Underwriter*  Lalx>r- 


Jacobson  Machine  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  D 
Warren,  Pa. 


Be  Your  Own  Thresher  man 

Save  enough  to  own  the  Thresher.  Be  independent. 

get  ready. 


Ellis  Champion 
Threshers 

Suit  everyone.  Both  tlie  profes¬ 
sional  thresherman  or  the  farmer 
who  wants  a  home  outfit  will  find  the 
Champion  rightly  named-  The  picture 
shows  ELLIS  CHAMPION  NO.  2  It  is  complete 
u  ithstacker,  tailings,  elevator  and  grain  hag 
ger.  Connect  it  with  stoam,  gasolene,  tread  or 
any  other  power,  put  in  the  grain  and  the  Cham¬ 
pion  does  tire  rest.  No  straw  clogging.  Any  size.  w 
We  also  make  tread  and  sweep  horse-power,  drag  or  circular  saws 
eosiLage  cutlers,  corn  shelters,  etc.  Ourcataloulells  the  whole  story. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Potts  town,  Pa. 
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BUCKWHEAT. 

A  Familiar  Crop. — The  time  is  again 
at  hand,  for  sowing  buckwheat  in  the 
sections  where  it  is  raised,  and  the  usu¬ 
ally  large  acreage  will  doubtless  be  given 
to  this  crop.  Where  buckwheat  has  long 
been  grown,  there  is  little  to  describe 
about  its  management  that  is  not  already 
familiar  to  farmers,  but  there  ax-e  a  large 
number  of  Westerners  who  have  recently 
bought  Eastern  farms  to  whom  buck¬ 
wheat  will  be  a  new  crop,  and  to  whom 
information  concerning  it  will  be  wel¬ 
come.  The  three  principal  varieties  of 
this  grain  grown  in  this  country  are  the 
Japanese,  the  Silver  Hull,  and  the  Grey. 
Both  the  plant  and  seeds  of  these  varie¬ 
ties  differ  in  size,  the  Japanese  being  the 
largest  and  the  Silver  Hull  the  smallest 
of  the  three.  These  two  are  sometimes 
mixed  in  seeding,  with  the  idea  of  get¬ 
ting  a  larger  area  of  bearing  straw  by 
having  the  smaller  Silver  Hull  plant 
come  up  under  the  protecting  spread  of 
the  Japanese.  No  definite  statement  as 
to  which  variety  yields  the  best  can  be 
made,  as  each  one  has  proved  better  than 
another  under  some  conditions.  In  the 
writer’s  vicinity  through  Central  and 
Southern  New  York,  the  Japanese  va¬ 
riety,  once  popular,  has  apparently  given 
place  in  favor  to  the  smaller  kinds; 
though  little  effort  is  ordinarily  made  to 
keep  any  variety  pure.  Millers  do  not 
like  to  have  the  large  Japanese  mixed 
with  the  smaller  varieties,  as  it  makes 
milling  somewhat  more  difficult,  but  no 
discrimination  is  made  against  it.  A 
small  but  heavy  variety,  known  as  “old- 
fashioned  black”  is  much  sown,  anti  some 
newer  kinds,  probably  strains  of  the 
standard  varieties,  are  also  popular. 
Yields  of  buckwheat  are  most  variable, 
it  being  an  exceedingly  “catchy”  crop, 
but  from  fifteen  to  thirty  bushels  per 
acre  are  commonly  expected ;  and  under 
exceptionally  favorable  conditions  it  may 
go  much  higher.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  it  may  also  go  much  lower,  one  mil¬ 
ler  of  the  writer’s  acquaintance  having 
for  his  favorite  story  concerning  it  the 
statement  that  a  farmer  approached  him 
one  season  saying  that  he  had  sown  four 
bushels  of  buckwheat  and  had  harvested 
but  three.  He  explained  that  he  didn’t 
care  about  the  size  of  the  crop,  but  he 
did  want  to  know  what  became  of  that 
other  bushel. 

Seeding . — From  three  pecks  to  one 
bushel  of  seed  per  acre  are  usually  sown, 
the  smaller  amount  upon  the  better 
ground.  Buckwheat  will  adapt  itself  to 
a  wide  variety  of  soils,  though  well- 
drained  light  loams  are  usually  consid- 
ered  superior  for  this  crop.  It  is  often 
sown,  however,  and  with  good  results, 
upon  heavy,  more  or  less  sour,  land, 
where  one  would  not  expect  other  grains 
to  do  well.  Buckwheat  has,  in  fact,  been 
largely  used  as  an  emergency,  or  catch, 
crop,  to  be  sown  where  other  crops  have 
failed,  or  upon  ground  too  rough  and 
difficult  of  cultivation  to  permit  of  the 
care  that  other  crops  demand.  With  a 
favorable  season  it  will  respond  to  good 
soil  and  good  treatment,  but  the  fact  that 
it  is  so  markedly  affected  by  unfavorable 
season  conditions  makes  most  growers 
give  preference  to  other  crops  as  staples. 
Buckwheat  requires  cool  weather  for  the 
proper  development  and  ripening  of  its 
seed,  and  it  is  accordingly  sown  as  late 
as  possible  with  a  fair  chance  to  ripen 
before  a  frost;  from  the  middle  of  June 
to  the  middle  of  July  being  probably 
about  the  extreme  limits  of  its  seeding. 
In  Southern  New  York,  the  first  week  in 
July  is  a  favorite  period  for  seeding  this 
grain. 

Fertilizer.  —  Many  farmers  believe 
that  it  pays  to  use  commercial  fertilizer 
upon  buckwheat,  if  upon  no  other  crop, 
and  there  is  little  sown  in  the  writer’s 
vicinity  without  at  least  from  100  to  ”00 
pounds  per  aci-e  of  “phosphate.”  The 
winter,  himself,  has  used  for  several 
^ cars  200  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per 
acre  and  has  obtained  as  good  results  as 
where  a  more  expensive  complete  ferti- 
Hzer  was  used.  A  mixture  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  potash  is  more  generally  used, 
and  from  its  composition  should  be  su¬ 
perior.  Several  commercial  brands  of  fer- 
Olizer  containing  about  10  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  eight  per  cent  of 
potash  are  much  used.  As  a  heavy 
giowth  of  straw  is  not  desired,  there  is 
11,1  ueed  upon  most  soils  for  the  more  ex- 
l"  usive  ammonia  or  nitrogen  in  a  com- 
!»h‘te  fertilizer,  and  too  much  of  this 
plant  food  is  detrimental  to  the  crop, 


since  it  produces  a  heavy  growth  of  straw 
which  is  apt  to  “go  down”  before  the 
grain  ripens.  Once  down,  buckwheat 
cannot  regain  its  upright  position,  and 
a  serious  loss  in  grain  occurs.  Buck¬ 
wheat  is  one  of  the  most  moderate  of 
crops  in  its  demand  upon  soil  fertility, 
and  is  frequently  sown  for  a  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  years  upon  the  same  ground. 
With  a  moderate  application  oF  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  each  year,  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  decrease  in  yield,  and  save  for 
the  exhaustion  of  humus,  the  soil  does 
not  seem  to  suffer  from  this  continued 
cropping.  Buckwheat  has  also  the  pecu¬ 
liar  property  of  leaving  the  soil  in  a 
markedly  light  and  porous  condition. 

Fitting  the  Soil. — Because  of  its 
late  seeding,  the  ground  for  buckwheat 
is  frequently  not  fitted  until  June,  or 
even  later.  This  is  probably  the  great- 
est  mistake  that  is  commonly  made  in 
handling  the  crop.  It  usually  occurs, 
to  be  sure,  from  pressure  of  necessity, 
i-ather  than  from  ignorance  or  indiffer¬ 
ence,  but  it  is  a  serious  error  where  it 
can  be  avoided.  Buckwheat  ground 
should  be  plowed  as  early  as  possible,  at 
least  several  weeks  before  seeding,  and 
should  be  harrowed  sufficiently  often  to 
kill  all  weeds  and  keep  the  surface  in  a 
mellow  condition  while  the  soil  beneath 
is  becoming  settled  and  compact.  The 
effect  of  early  plowing  and  thorough  fit¬ 
ting  is  often  most  striking,  being  clearly 
shown  upon  a  twelve  acre  meadow  be¬ 
longing  to  the  writer,  which,  two  years 
ago,  was  sown  to  buckwheat.  The  plow¬ 
ing  was  started  early,  but  was  discontinued 
after  perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  ground 
had  been  plowed.  Owing  to  pressii x-e  of 
other  work,  it  could  not  be  completed  un¬ 
til  just  before  time  to  seed  the  grain, 
early  in  J illy.  The  whole  meadow  had. 
otherwise,  the  same  treatment,  and  was 
sown  at  the  same  time,  but  the  part  that 
had  been  plowed  early  gave  the  buck¬ 
wheat  the  quickest  start  and  this  advan¬ 
tage  was  maintained  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son,  showing  equally  plainly  in  yield  of 
grain. 

Harvesting. — Buckwheat  is  cut  with 
hand  cradle  or  drop  reaper,  usually  be¬ 
ing  ready  to  harvest  about  eighty  days 
from  time  of  sowing.  It  is  allowed  to 
stand  as  long  as  possible,  as  the  grain 
fills  and  ripens  during  the  cool  days  of 
the  fall,  but  every  effort  is  made  to  cut  it 
before  the  first  fi-ost,  which  will  stop  all 
further  growth  of  stalk  and  seed,  and 
will,  in  addition,  injure  the  straw  for 
feeding  purposes.  The  increasing  de¬ 
man  for  buckwheat  flour  is  making  this 
crop  a  more  and  more  profitable  one  as  a 
good  price  is  obtained  for  the  grain,  and 
the  middlings  make  one  of  the  most  val¬ 
uable  high  px-otein  feeds  for  dairy  cows. 

M.  B.  DEAN. 


BROKEN  LEG  MUSINGS. 

[The  following  notes  ax-e  written  by  a 
farmer  who  recently  met  with  an  acci¬ 
dent — breaking  his  leg  in  the  busiest  farm 
season.  It  is  hard  for  a  farmer  to  be 
crippled  right  when  he  most  needs  all 
his  powers,  but  this  one  is  a  philosopher.] 

A  man  on  one  leg  and  two  crutches 
has  to  be  suited  with  ’most  anything, 
but  then  I  suppose  nothing  is  so  bad 
but  what  it  might  be  worse.  When  I 
look  out  and  see  the  grass  growing  in  a 
promiscuous  fashion  on  the  front  lawn, 

I  feel  sure  it  must  be  growing  equally  ' 
well  in  the  mowing  fields.  Not  having 
any  corn  planted,  the  hens  will  have  to  j 
forego  the  pleasure  of  a  few  home-grown  ! 
ears  at  bedtime  next  Winter,  but  my  j 
good  neighbors  sowed  my  oats  for  me,  j 
and  after  harvest  I  can  soak  and  sprout 
them  instead. 

After  the  Alfalfa  plot  was  limed  last  i 
August,  we  had  a  few  bags  of  lime 
left  over ;  this  was  applied  to  the  clay 
end  of  the  wlieatfield.  A  look  at  the 
crop  at  present  will  even  cheer  a  man 
unlucky  enough  to  break  a  leg.  The 
good  wife  feels  the  extra  burden,  but 
the  load  is  lightened  somewhat  by  the 
fact  that  our  high  school  girl  is  soon  to 
graduate  with  the  second  highest  class 
honors,  despite  a  handicap  of  youth,  so 
you  see  every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining. 
When  I  review  the  acts  of  life,  and  how 
an  accident  has  brought  out  the  generous 
and  responsive  sides  to  my  neighbors’ 
characters,  and  the  generous  impulses 
that  has  led  them  to  give  me  assistance 
in  the  time  of  need,  I  feel  that  the  bond 
of  sympathy  which  draws  one  farmer 
to  another  ought  to  be  more  spontaneous, 
and  not  need  the  incentive  of  an  accident 


or  other  unusual  occurrence  to  bring  into 
evidence  the  best  impulses  in  our  systems. 
As  in  evex-y  walk  in  life,  there  are,  of 
course,  farmers  of  poor  characters,  but 
on  the  other  hand  there  are  a  great  many 
more  honest,  industrious  farmers  and 
neighbors  woi-king  along  separate  lines, 
and  approximately  at  cross  purposes. 
All  the  people  of  the  universe  must  be 
fed  and  clothed  from  the  soil ;  the  farmer 
is  the  purveyor  of  food  to  all  the  people 
of  the  world,  and  should  be  looked  upon 
as  an  important  cog  in  the  wheel,  not 
with  indifference  and  toleration.  Until 
The  R.  N.-Y.  started  its  campaign  on 
the  35-cent  dollar,  no  systematic  effort 
was  ever  made  to  show  the  utter  depth 
to  which  the  farmer  had  allowed  his 
business  to  fall  or  the  dependence  placed 
upon  the  middleman  and  creatures  of  high 
finaiice.  Such  of  us  as  read  The  R. 
N.-Y.  fully  appreciate  the  poor  business 
methods  the  farmer  has  been  following. 
It  is  a  good  business  proposition  to  get 
in  touch  with  one’s  neighbors;  better 
markets  can  be  secured  by  co-operation 
and  push.  Conjunctive  buying  is  another 
advantage  and  other  things  may  be  done 
to  raise  the  standard  of  agriculture. 

New  York.  geo.  e.  howell. 


INSPECTION  OF  MAIL  PACKAGES. 

The  Florists’  Exchange  calls  attention 
to  a  bill  recently  introduced  by  Congress¬ 
man  Raker,  which  provides  for  the  in¬ 
spection  of  any  parcel  sent  by  mail 
which  contains  fruit,  plants,  trees,  shrubs, 
nursery  stock,  grafts,  scions,  peach,  plum, 
almond,  or  the  pits  of  other  fruits,  cotton 
seeds,  or  vegetables,  at  point  of  delivei-y 
in  any  post  office  of  the  United  State's 
that  requests  such  inspection  and  where 
the  requisite  inspectors  are  provided  by 
the  States  to  perform  such  service. 

It  may  be  easily  seen  that  this  bill 
(IT.  R.  4357).  hampers  parcel  post  trade 
in  lines  where  its  development  would  be 
especially  useful.  Carefully  wrapped  per¬ 
ishable  articles  would  not  only  be  de¬ 
layed.  but  left  for  hurried  officials  to 
rewrap  at  their  discretion.  The  bill 
says : 

“It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  postal  offi¬ 
cers  to  apprise  said  fruit  inspectors  of 
the  presence  of  such  parcels.  It  shall 
also  be  unlawful  for  any  postmaster  or 
postal  clerk  to  deliver  such  pax-cel  until 
it  is  released  by  such  regularly  appointed 
fruit  inspector,  who  certifies  that  it  is 
free  from  injurious  insects  and  injurious 
fungi.” 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  much  delay 
and  exasperation  possible  under  such  a 
bill.  It  is  likely  that  the  various  trade 
societies  of  the  florists  and  nurserymen 
will  take  this  matter  up,  and  it  would 
seem  to  possess  equal  interest  for  fruit 
growers  generally.  Why  are  mail  ship¬ 
ments  different  from  those  sent  by  ex¬ 
press?  Imagine  waiting  for  an  inspector 
to  pass  judgment  on  a  carload  of  peaches ! 


IDEAL  FRUIT  PICKING  BAG 

and  so  arranged  as  to 
equalize  the  load  on 
both  shoulders. 

The  openings  are  ai-- 
ranged  so  both  hands 
can  be  used  in  picking 
and  the  draw  string  is 
arranged  so  the  fruit 
can  be  let  out  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  in  emptying  the 
bag. 

The  bag  can  be  let 
down  to  the  bottom  of 
FRONT  BACK  the  barrel  before  open¬ 
ing  the  draw  string,  thus  not  bruising  thefruit. 

This  is  the  best  and  handiest  arrangement 
for  picking  fruit  that  has  ever  been  offered 
A  trial  will  convince  the  most  skeptical. 

SAMPLE  POSTPAID,  $1.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO. 

35  Ambrose  St.;  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


With  perfect  air 

*39 


The  easiest  working  hand-power  Water  and  Air 
Pump  is  complete,  ready  to  install.  You  can  buy 
it  on  credit  if  you  like.  Get  our  catalogue  and 
New  Way  Selling  Plan  No.  25  today,  it’s  free 

THE  SIMPLEX  WATER  WORKS,  Baltimore,  Md 


WiTI  ¥  billing 

Tr  Lt  1/  Lt  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
Rhallow  wells  in  any  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
iimp.e  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


— when  and 

where  yon  want  it.  Low  j 
[cost.  The  FOSTER  High 
1  Duty  Ram  is  guaranteed.  , 

I  Money  back  if  not  sansfied. 

I  Costs  little.  Free  Book  ot  facts. 
POWER  SPECIALTY  Co., 

Ill  Trinity  Building,  Nevr  York  1 


Frost  Vagaries. — Undoubtedly  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  “Vagaries  of  the  Cold”  de¬ 
scribed  by  W.  F.  Massey,  page  793,  were 
due  to  individuality  of  the  plants  as  well 
as  to  varying  degrees  of  temperature 
within  narrow  limits.  The  instance  he 
gives  of  one  uninjured  plaut  where  oth¬ 
ers  were  killed  in  a  greenhouse  indicates 
that  the  one  possessed  greater  powers 
of  resistance  than  did  the  others.  I  have 
frequently  noticed  that  some  varieties  of 
apples  freeze  in  a  higher  temperature 
than  others,  and  during  the  apple  harvest 
have  often  seen  apples  of  the  same  va¬ 
i-iety  lying  on  the  ground  or  in  piles 
side  by  side,  one  frozen  and  the  other  un¬ 
touched.  and  have  also  noticed  that  un¬ 
sound  fruit,  or  that  with  a  broken  skin, 
freezes  more  quickly  than  absolutely 
sound  fruit.  A  few  times  when  the  frost 
has  crept  into  my  apple  bins,  where  there 
was  practically  no  circulation  of  air.  I 
have  found  frozen  and  unfrozen  apples 
lying  touching  each  other,  all  of  which 
leads  me  to  believe  that  “individuality” 
is  as  distinct  in  the  vegetable  as  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  1.  s.  albrigiit. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa, 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  All 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Real  Bone  and  Potash1 


In  some  sections  wheat  growers  refuse  to  use  any  other 
phosphate  than  real  bone. 

More  wheat  and  a  better  stand  of  clover  will  be  secured  if 
the  bone  is  balanced  with  Potash.  The  longer  bone  has  been 
used  the  more  urgent  becomes  the  need  of 

POTASH 

.  Try  200  to  400  pounds  per  aci’e  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  bone  and 
Kaxnit,  or  one  ton  of  bone  with  300  pounds  of  Muriate  of  Potash. 

See  that  your  dealer  carries  Potash.  If  he  does 

_ _  /f\  not,  write  us  for  prices  f-tatine  amount  needed. 

^  ^  and  ask  for  our  free  book,  ’'Fall  Fertilizers.” 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK— 42  BROADWAY 

McCormick  Slock,  Cnfc3go 
Bank  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Savannah 
Whitney  Central  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans 
Empire  Bldg.,  Atlanta  25  California  St.,  San  Franciscg 


KAINIT 


BONE 

ME  A# 
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CROPS 


THE  LAKE  ERIE  GRAPE  CROP. 

Sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent  of 
crop  is  the  expected  maximum  return  of 
the  vineyards  in  the  Lake  Erie  grape  belt. 
Leading  growers  declare  that  the  crop 
this  year  will  fall  short  of  the  minimum 
crop  several  years  past.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Welch  people  who  have  started 
investigating  the  crop  outlook  through¬ 
out  the  grape  belt  declare  that  it  is  going 
to  be  short.  Many  canes  this  year  show 
one  bunch,  where  to  be  an  average  crop 
they  should  show  two  and  if  the  crop  is 
large  three  should  appear.  Many  healthy 
vineyards  have  many  canes  which  do  not 
show  any  evidences  of  fruit  this  year. 
Crawford  Brothers  declared  that  they 
would  have  a  full  crop,  while  many  grow¬ 
ers  close  to  the  Lake  shore  were  pessi- 
mistic  about  the  outlook.  The  growers 
several  miles  back  from  the  Lake  among 
the  hills  are  equally  divided  about  the 
prospects  of  the  crop  being  fair  or  poor 
with  them.  The  prices  promise  to  be 
good  this  year.  Competition  is  becom¬ 
ing  keener  in  the  grape  juice  business. 
Armour  has  a  large  plant  at  Westfield, 
and  the  growers  are  anticipating  ^  the 
Cudahy  people’s  invasion  into  the  West- 
field  territory  with  a  grape  juice  plant. 
Welch’s  have  two  plants,  one  at  North 
East,  and  the  other  at  Westfield,  and  are 
planning  doubling  the  pressing  capacity 
of  the  North  East  plant.  One  grower 
said  in  view  of  the  present  outlook  in 
prices  that  he  would  not  at  present  con¬ 
sider  $40  a  ton  on  vines  for  his  product, 
while  others  are  anticipating  a  material 
increase  in  the  price  of  the  prodnet  over 
former  years.  Strawberries  in  the  belt 
were  a  little  backward  but  were  of  good 
quality.  Cherries  are  ripening  well,  and 
the  c  rop  is  good.  The  berry  erop  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  good,  also  prunes,  gooseberries 
and  apples.  Practically  no  damage  has 
been  done  by  freezing  in  the  belt,  while  in 
other  sections  frosts  did  heavy  damage  to 
corn  and  crops.  w.  j. 


SNOW’S  CROP  REPORT. 

B.  W.  Snow’s  crop  report  for  July  1 
makes  condition  of  corn  S5.9.  against 
83.8  last  year.  Acreage  108.000.000,  or 
one  per  cent  increase.  Crop  indicated 
on  basis  of  July  par  for  condition  2,961.- 
000,000  bushels,  against  a  similar  indi¬ 
cation  of  2,811,000,000  at  this  date  a  year 
ago.  If  present  condition  should  be  main¬ 
tained  until  harvest  it  would  forecast  a 
crop  of  3,147.000,000  bushels,  against  a 
final  erop  estimate  of  3.125.000,000  last 
year.  The  present  condition  is  slightly 
above  tbe  average  for  ten  years  and  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  crop  was  late  plant¬ 
ed  it  would  be  much  above  the  average. 

Winter  wheat  condition  S1.5,  a  decline 
of  four  points  since  June  1  report  The 
loss  is  mainly  in  Kansas,  where  the  full 
damage  was  not  recognized  when  the 
previous  report  was  made.  This  figure 
indicates  a  crop  of  about  487,000,000 
bushels  on  the  Snow  estimate  of  acreage 
and  about  460.000,000  on  basis  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  estimate. 

Spring  wheat  condition  drops  from  93 
to  77.8,  mainly  as  a  result  of  drought 
losses  in  South  Dakota  and  to  a  less  ex¬ 
tent  in  North  Dakota.  On  the  basis  of 
July  par  of  condition  this  indicates  a 
crop  of  about  230.000,000  bushels, 
against  an  indication  similarly  figured  a 
year  ago  of  271.000,000  bushels.  If  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  were  maintained  until  har¬ 
vest  it  would  forecast  a  crop  of  251,000,- 
000  bushels,  against  a  final  yield  last  year 
estimated  at  330,000,000. 

This  makes  a  July  indication  for  a 
total  wheat  erop  of  719,000.000  bushels, 
against  a  July  indication  last  year  of 
629,000.000  and  an  indication  if  present 
conditions  are  maintained  until  harvest 
for  731.000.000  bushels,  against  a  erop 
last  year  finally  estimated  at  730,000,000 
bushels. 

Condition  of  oats  75.8,  against  87  last 
month.  On  basis  of  July  par  for  condi¬ 
tion  this  indicates  on  Snow  acreage  a 
crop  of  983,000,000  bushels,  or  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  acreage  a  crop  of  1,023.000.000 
bushels.  Last  year  on  July  1  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  indication  was  for  a  crop  of 
1,139.000,000  bushels,  but  the  final  esti¬ 
mate  was  raised  to  1,418,000,000. 


July  5.  Prices  in  this  section  are  as 
follows:  Heavy  horses,  $275  to  $300; 
cows,  $40  to  $60 ;  calves,  per  100  pounds, 
$8  to  $9 ;  lambs,  each,  $4  to  $5 ;  milk, 
per  100  pounds,  $1.15.  Eggs,  per  dozen, 
21  cents ;  cherries,  per  quart,  10  cents ; 
strawberries,  per  quart,  11  cents. 

Aldenville,  Pa.  w.  w.  H. 

This  is  a  shipping  section  for  milk  to 
Buffalo,  15%  cents  per  gallon  delivered 
at  this  end,  1%  cent  per  gallon  for  trans¬ 
portation  charges,  making  17  cents  to 
milkman  at  Buffalo.  Butter  selling  from 
18  to  25  cents  per  pound.  Strawberries 
sold  from  10  to  14  cents.  Very  few  cher¬ 
ries  in  this  section.  Apples  below  aver¬ 
age.  Hay  crop  nothing  to  brag  about. 
Clover  fair.  Farmers  are  trying  out  Al¬ 
falfa  this  year.  Potatoes  looking  very 
good.  Plenty  of  rain  for  beans  and  corn. 

Alexander,  N.  Y.  E.  c.  m. 

A  great  deal  of  our  Summer  fruit  goes 
to  waste  as  the  express  rates  are  too  high 
to  ship  advantageously  to  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.  Following  are  the  prices 
we  are  getting  for  our  produce :  Butter, 
25  to  30  cents ;  eggs,  18  cents ;  cattle,  six 
and  seven  cents.  We  have  no  complaint 
to  make  on  the  above  prices,  but  the  dis¬ 
advantage  is  on  the  fruit.  W.  S.  A. 

Adams  Co.,  Pa. 


July  0.  Here  in  Michigan  we  are  hav¬ 
ing  moisture  enough  for  the  successful 
growing  of  all  farm  crops.  This  year  we 
had  heavy  frosts  the  forepart  of  June 
which  were  had  for  the  apple  and  berry 
crops.  Farmers  are  now  trying  to  se¬ 
cure  the  hay  crops,  but  cultivating  tbe 
corn,  beans  and  potatoes  seem  to  be  the 
general  order  lately.  Wheat  and  rye 
turning  fast,  and  we  will  have  to  burry 
with  the  hay  job  in  order  to  be  through 
and  ready  for  the  grain  harvesting  which 
will  be  on  time.  We  have  not  noticed  as 
yet  any  insects.  Midge  nor  anything 
affecting  the  wheat  crop.  The  oat  crop 
is  looking  fine.  Hay  crop  averages  light 
in  Michigan  this  year.  Smaller  acreage 
of  potatoes  than  last  year.  Corn,  more 
acres.  Nearly  all  fields  of  corn  have 
been  worked  two  or  three  times  already, 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  area  up  to 
date  in  size,  but  yet  we  hope  to  see  the 
crop  mature.  A.  B. 

Lapeer  Co~  Mitih. 

July  5. — Horses  from  $600  to  $700; 
cows,  $65  to  $100 ;  calves,  $10  to  $12 ; 
pigs,  six  weeks  old,  $6  to  $7.  Spring 
chicks,  16  cents  pound;  old  chickens,  10 
cents;  eggs.  35  cents  dozen;  butter.  32 
cents  pound.  Potatoes,  old.  50  cents 
bushel ;  new,  90  cents ;  strawberries,  15 
cents  quart;  milk,  eight  cents  quart: 
cream.  20  cents  quart;  cherries,  12  cents 
quart ;  Timothy  hay,  $20  ton ;  clover, 
$18;  corn.  75  cents  bushel:  oats,  55 
cents.  Apples  a  poor  crop.  Plums  good 
crop.  •  E.  D. 

Ashland,  Pa. 

June  30-  The  past  month  has  been 
quite  cool  and  dry  until  within  past  few 
days,  when  we  have  had  rain  and  hot 
weather  which  has  made  a  great  change 
in  crops.  Wheat  is  a  full  crop  and  seems 
to  be  heading  welL  Barley  and  oats  are 
well  advanced,  heading  well  and  will  be 
early.  Corn  is  backward  and  thin  on 
ground.  Potatoes  are  having  a  hard 
time  with  the  bugs  which  are  plenty. 
Some  are  complaining  of  fungus  on  the 
apples,  and  report  their  crop  a  failure 
and  this  in  orchards  well  tended  and 
sprayed.  Others  say  that  their  pears 
and  plums  are  falling  off.  Alfalfa  has 
been  harvested  and  is  a  good  crop,  start¬ 
ing  up  well  for  the  second  cutting-  No 
clover  hay  made  yet.  Beans  have  come 
up  slowly  and  are  uneven.  Cabbage  is 
being  put  out.  not  as  large  an  acreage  as 
usual.  Scarcity  of  plants  reported;  it 
has  been  too  dry  for  them.  Wheat,  $1  ; 
oats,  35  cents ;  bay.  $12  ;  corn.  65  cents ; 
pork,  eight  cents  per  pound  live:  veal, 
9%  cents ;  lambs,  six ;  potatoes,  old.  50 
cents;  eggs,  20  cents  per  dozen.  E.  T.  B. 

Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 

A  close  estimate  of  the  crop  of  apples 
in  Niagara  County  places  the  percentage 
about  60.  Of  this  figure  about  10  per 
cent  are  Fall  apples  and  the  remainder 
Winter  apples,  the  largest  percentage  of 
which  are  Greening.  Baldwins  rank  sec¬ 
ond  with  about  15  per  cent  of  a  crop. 
King  comes  third  ;  Twenty  Ounce  fourth. 
Northern  Spy,  fifth,  and  Russet,  sixth. 
The  present  outlook  may  quickly  change 
because  of  a  severe  outbreak  of  apple 
scab.  At  present  the  apple  foliage  over 
the  entire  county  practically  has  become 
badly  infected  with  the  fungus.  In  some 
instances  the  disease  has  infected  the 
fruit  not  only  of  Greenings,  but  also 
Baldwins.  The  outbreak  started  on  June 
6  during  a  hot  sultry  spell  following  a 
very  heavy  rain.  Since  then  several 
short  spells  have  caused  slight  infections. 
If  the  conditions  continue  it  is  a  big 
question  what  percentage  of  a  crop  of 
apples  this  county  will  produce  this  year. 
The  hulk  of  the  apples  being  Greening 
and  they  being  very  susceptible  to  apple 
scab.  E.  F.  s. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  Ls  commercial  fruit  growing  and 
gardening  being  carried  on  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Hay.  mixed  grasses  (Timothy,  Red- 
top  and  clover),  is  selling  at  50  to  75 
cents  per  100  in  the  field.  Alfalfa,  75 
cents  per  100  (field  cured).  Wheat  crop 
has  not  begun  to  move  yet.  There  are 
not  many  cattle  handled  in  this  section; 
fat  cattle  are  selling  around  six  cents  per 
pound.  Stockers,  cows  selling  around 
4%  to  five  cents,  steers  6%  to  seven. 
Dairy  products,  cream  sold  at  36  cents 
per  gallon,  and  milk  at  20  cents  during 
the  mouth  of  June.  B.  F.  A. 

Appomattox,  Ya. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
Canadian  Horticultural  Association  will 
be  held  at  Peterboro,  Out.,  in  August. 

Apple  show  and  convention  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Apple  Shippers’  Association, 
Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  O.,  August  6-S. 

Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Sturgeou  Bay,  August  20-21. 

New  York  State  Fair  and  Grand  Cir¬ 
cuit  Meeting,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  September 
8-13. 

I-ancaster  Fair,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sep¬ 
tember  30-October  3. 

Vermont  Corn  Show,  Windsor,  Vt., 
November  5-7. 

Third  Indiana  Apple  Show,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  November  5-11. 

National  Grange,  Annual  Meeting, 
Manchester,  N.  II.,  November  12. 

Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Maryland  Crop  Improvement  Association, 
Maryland  Dairymen's  Association,  Mary¬ 
land  Beekeepers’  Association,  and  Farm¬ 
ers’  League,  Baltimore,  November  17-22. 

St.  Mary’s  Poultry  Club,  first  annual 
show,  St.  Mary’s,  Pa.,  December  18-19. 


BASE  YOUR  FERTILIZER  PURCHASES  ON  FACTS 

NOT  ON  THEORIES 

New  Theories  concerning  fertilization  range  all  the  way  from  the  idea  that  what 
is  needed  to  grow  crops  is  an  abundance  of  faith,  to  the  plan  for  using  pulverized 
stone  walls  because  stones  are  “natural.’’ 

E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 

1857  (THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  STANDARD  FOR  OVER  FIFTY-FIVE  YEARS)  1913 

are  real  plant  foods.  Their  composition  is  based  on  facts  that  have  been  established 
by  the  leading  agricultural  authorities  of  the  world  ;  including  Liebig,  Lawes  and 
Gilbert,  Stockbridge,  Voorhees,  and  Goessman.  Moreover,  the  experience  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  best  farmers  is  successfully  incorporated  in  the  E.  Frank  Coe  Brands. 

Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  orders  for  fertilizers  for  Fall  Seeding  to  Grass 
and  Grain.  Avoid  doubtful  theories  and  insure  your  profits  by  buying  E.  Frank 
Coe  Fertilizers,  the  brands  that  prove  their  value  in  the  field.  Facts  in  the  shape 
of  profits  will  be  the  result. 

(It  will  pay  yeu  to  read  our  special  booklets,  which  will  be  sent  free  on  request.) 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

51  CHAMBERS  STREET  NEW  YORK 


“BIDWELL” 

BEAN  and  PEA  Threshers 


MAD-E  in  three  sizes. 

Capacity:  50,  100  and 
150  bashels  per  hour.  Thirty 
years’  experience. 


In  Use  wherever  Beans  and 
Peas  are  Grown 


Write  for  description  of  our 
half -size  thresher.  The  Bidwell 
Jr.,  for  use  of  individuals  and  in 
localities  where  large  expensive 
machines 3  are  not  necessary. 

BATAVIA  MACHINE  CO. 
Batavia,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Caldwell, 

The  Price  Maker 


Gasoline  Engines,  Cream 
Separators,  Manure 
Spreaders,  Pump  Jacks 
and  Feed  Grinders  at 
prices  with  quality  that 
can’t  be  beat. 


Caldwell,  The  Quality  Man 


The  quality  of  my  goods  permit  of  a 
five  year  guarantee.  Ask  the  user — 
you  will  find  him  well  pleased  and  has 
saved  big  money  by  buying  from  me. 

Caldwell,  Your  Friend 


Because  he  sells  on  60-day  free  trial,  per¬ 
mits  you  to  use  the  goods  before  paying 
for  them  and  allows  you  to  be  the  judge 
of  their  value.  Just  write  me  before 

placing 
your  order. 

J.  3.  Caldwell 

Cal  <tw  all- 
Ha  I  iowe  II 
Mfg.  Co. 

51)  Commercials!. 
WATERLOO  1  GiYA. 


BINDER 


ATTACHMENT  with  corn  har- 
v ester  cuts  and  throws  in  piles  on 
harvester  or  in  winrow.  Man  and 
horse  cut  and  shock  equal  with  a 
Corn  Binder.  Sold  in  every  State.  Price  only  £20.00  with 
fodder  hinder.  J.  I).  Borne.  Haswell.  Colo.,  writes,  “Yo«r 
Corn  Harvester  is  all  3’ou  claim  for  it;  cut,  tied  and  shocked 
G3  wren  niilo,  cane  and  corn  hist  y^ar.”  Testimonials  and 
catalog  free,  showing  pictures  at  harvester.  Address 
PROCESS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  57,  S ALINA,  KANSAS 


For  Three  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Thirty  10-Week  Trial  Subscriptions. 

THIS  CAMERA  WHICH  PI 


The  camera  is  math'  by  the  famous  Eastman 
Kodak  Co..  Rochester.  N.  Y. — the  final  word  in 
tin1  way  of  a  guarantee.  The  size  of  the  camera 
is  3%x4%x5%  inches.  It  will  take  a  picture 
2(4x314  inches.  There  is  nothing  in  the  process 
of  picture-making  with  this  camera  which  any¬ 
body  cannot  perform  without  previous  knowl¬ 
edge  of  photography.  No  focuslug.  no  estimating 
of  distances  is  necessary.  Just  set  the  shutter, 
locate  and  center  the  subject  m  the  finder  and 
press  the  shutter  release.  These  cameras  load 
in  daylight,  have  automatic  shutters  for  time  or 
snap-shot  exposures,  and  are  built  to  withstand 
hard  usage.  For  all  ordinary  photography,  such 
as  home  portraiture,  snap  shots  in  good  light, 
average  landscapes,  they  are  very  satisfactory. 
Camera  complete,  all  ready  excepting  film  packs. 
Remember  this  is  not  a  toy,  but  a  camera  which 
will  take  a  good  picture  2 (4^3 (4  inches. 


For  Three  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Thirty  10-Week  Trial  Subscriptions 


An  exact  reproduction  of  America’s  greatest  outdoor  sport,  constructed  of  metal, 
decorated  in  six  rich  colors,  indestructible.  Complete  in  every  detail  of  Baseball. 

Played  with  the  regular  “line  up”  of  the  teams  of  the  big  Professional  Leagues. 
Very  frequently  “dose”  games  of  10  and  11  innings  occur.  Of  equal  interest  11 
young  and  old. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  ->  333  We.t  30th  Street,  New  York 


“Inside” 

Baseball 

(Size  18  inches  by  18  inches) 


1913. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


CONSTANT  SUPPLIES  NEEDED. 

Here  is  another  feature  of  direct  deal¬ 
ing  with  consumers  which  we  must  all 
consider : 

The  leading  market  gardener  of  this 
section  sought  customers  for  his  lettuce 
this  past  Winter,  of  which  he  makes  a 
specialty,  raising  the  best  I  ever  ate.  I 
suggested  to  my  wife  that  she  buy  her 
lettuce  from  him,  and  she  did ;  each  Sat¬ 
urday  a  supply  was  delivered  to  the 
house  by  parcel  post.  It  came  in  splen¬ 
did  condition,  costing  her  about  the  price 
that  she  would  have  paid  in  the  market 
and  was  of  much  better  quality,  crisp, 
.vith  little  waste.  She  was  delighted, 
but  on  May  1  the  gardener  notified  her 
that  he  could  not  deliver  it  longer  as  his 
supply  had  run  out.  Thus  she  was 
obliged  to  turn  back  to  her  provision  man. 

Now,  how  was  the  provision  man  left? 
For  three  months  he  did  not  sell  her  let¬ 
tuce,  but  sold  her  meats  and  other  pro¬ 
visions  and  lost  profit  on  the  lettuce. 
Suppose  all  his  customers  had  followed 
the  same  course — then  during  those  three 
months  he  would  have  had  to  make  up 
the  profit  which  he  lost  on  the  lettuce,  on 
something  else  in  order  to  keep  his  store 
going  and  make  a  living  for  himself. 
Now,  if  this  and  other  market  gardeners 
want  to  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  they 
must  start  markets  for  that  purpose  and 
keep  them  regularly  supplied  with  stand¬ 
ardized  produce  Summer  and  Winter, 
and  if  they  do  not  produce  what  the  mar¬ 
ket  requires  they  must  import  it  from 
other  sections.  They  cannot  hope  to 
keep  the  trade  of  the  housewives  one 
week  by  turning  it  down  the  next. 

That  is  true  for  buyers  want  steady 
supplies  without  being  troubled  to 
change.  Farmers  often  try  to  obtain  a 
chance  to  sell  eggs  to  a  hotel  or  fancy 
trade.  A  high-class  hotel,  using  many 
fresh  eggs,  must  have  a  daily  supply. 
They  cannot  afford  to  buy  from  a  farmer 
during  the  laying  season  and  then  be  left 
to  hunt  new  supplies  when  the  hens  run 
dry.  That  is  why  most  of  them  prefer  to 
deal  with  commission  men.  They  can 
thus  contract  for  a  steady  and  uniform 
supply  and  have  some  one  right  at  hand 
to  hold  personally  responsible.  The  rem¬ 
edy  for  this  trouble  is  co-operation — a 
number  of  gardeners  or  farmers  or  hen 
men  combining  so  as  to  produce  a  con¬ 
stant  supply.  In  the  case  of  this  lettuce 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  customer  will  be 
willing  to  buy  direct  from  the  gardener 
again. 

ALFALFA  AND  ITS  VALUE. 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  cure  and 
handle  Alfalfa,  also  the  effect  it  has  upon 
feeding  it  to  cows  and  horses,  horses  in 
particular?  S.  L. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

The  management  of  Alfalfa  varies 
somewhat  in  different  sections  of  the 
country,  and  with  different  growers  in 
the  same  section,  but  the  following  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  found  well  adapted  to  con¬ 
ditions  as  they  are  generally  found  in 
New  York  State.  Alfalfa  should  be  cut 
when  beginning  to  bloom,  the  rule  form¬ 
erly  being  to  cut  when  about  one-tenth 
in  bloom,  but  it  is  now  considered  bet¬ 
ter  to  watch  for  the  formation  of  new 
shoots  from  the  crown  of  the  plant,  and 
to  cut  when  these  are  about  one  inch  in 
length.  Alfalfa  is  cured  very  much  as 
clover  of  equal  weight  would  be.  The 
first  cutting,  which  in  this  State  usually 
comes  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of 
.lime,  is  apt  to  be  much  heavier  than 
subsequent  ones,  and  more  difficult  to 
handle,  though  farmers  who  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  curing  heavy  clover  should  be 
able  to  handle  this  crop.  Probably  the 
best  practice  is  to  bunch  the  Alfalfa  in 
smnll  cocks  after  it  has  become  thor¬ 
oughly  wilted,  and  to  cure  in  the  cock  as 
clover  would  be  cured.  Hay  caps,  if  one 
has  them,  are  a  great  help  in  handling 
this  crop  in  the  catchy  weather  of  late 
•lune,  and  if  one  has  only  enough  caps  for 
a  portion  of  the  crop  he  will  find  them  of 
great  help.  The  later  cuttings,  being 
lighter  and  coming  in  the  better  hay 
weather  of  July  and  August,  are  more 
easily  cared  for,  and  may  be  handled  in 
the  same  way,  or  if  the  weather  is  favor¬ 
able,  may  be  cured  in  the  windrow  and 
put  into  the  mow  without  cocking.  While 
Alfalfa  should  be  thoroughly  “cured"’  be¬ 
fore  being  placed  in  the  mow,  care  should 
be  taken  that  it  does  not  become  dry  and 
biittle,  as  it  easily  may  under  too  pro- 
onged  exposure  to  the  sun  and  wind,  for 

this  condition  it  is  impossible  to  lian- 
1 J.1  without  losing  a  large  proportion 
of  the  leaves,  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  plant.  Exposure  to  a  shower  after 
t)('ing  partly  cured  will  damage  Alfalfa 
oven  more  than  it  will  Red  clover,  though 
*  discoloration  that  becomes  so  marked 
alter  such  exposure  seems  to  be  of  little 
consequence. 


Alfalfa  has  long  been  recognized  as  the 
most  valuable  roughage  that  we  have  for 
dairy  cows  and  growing  stock.  Cows 
will  give  their  maximum  flow  of  milk 
with  comparatively  small  amounts  of 
grain  when  Alfalfa  forms  the  dry  portion 
of  their  roughage  ration,  and  young  stock 
will  thrive  upon  it,  even  without  grain  at 
all.  The  dairyman  who  possesses  a  plent¬ 
iful  supply  of  Alfalfa  and  silage  is  in 
position  to  make  the  most  out  of  his  cows, 
as  far  as  feed  is  concerned.  For  horses, 
there  has  long  been  a  prejudice  against 
the  feeding  of  Alfalfa  hay,  possibly  be¬ 
cause  of  its  resemblance  to  clover  hay, 
which  has  never  been  considered  as  suit¬ 
able  for  horses  as  Timothy  or  mixed  hay. 
Recent  tests  at  experiment  stations  and 
the  experience  of  many  farmers  seem, 
however,  to  disprove  the  idea  that  there 
is  anything  deleterious  to  horses  in  prop¬ 
erly  cured  Alfalfa  hay,  and  the  writer, 
who  has  used  it  in  a  small  way  for  his 
own  horses,  would  be  delighted  to  have 
enough  of  it  to  feed  them  the  year  round. 
The  conclusions  "reached  by  the  Wyom¬ 
ing  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  af¬ 
ter  a  test  of  Alfalfa  for  feeding  horses 
are:  Alfalfa  is  a  satisfactory  feed  for 
all  classes  of  horses,  and  the  careful 
horseman  need  not  hesitate  to  incorporate 
it  into  the  rations  he  uses.  From  the 
tests,  we  may  safely  give  Alfalfa  a 
higher  value  for  horses  than  either  na¬ 
tive  hay  or  Timothy.  m.  b.  d. 


runs  up  to  immense  figures,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  constantly  growing,  for  there  was 
a  gain  of  nearly  $25,000,000  in  this  past 
year  over  the  year  that  ended  in  1911. 


Alfalfa  After  Oats. 


FARMER  AND  THE  BANKRUPTCY  ACT. 

To  settle  an  argument  will  you  tell 
me  this?  An  acquaintance  of  mine  (say 
A),  a  young  man,  started  in  farming  on 
shares,  running  in  debt  for  stock  and 
tools,  etc.,  and  through  sickness  and  poor 
crops  lost  all  he  had.  He  was  in  debt 
about  $1,200  or  $1,400  besides  doctor’s 
bills,  feed  bills,  etc.,  and  now  has  even 
lost  his  furniture,  in  storage.  He  now 
has  a  chance  to  get  started  again,  but 
creditors  hold  judgments  against  him  and 
will  not  let  him  own  anything.  Can  a 
man  as  hard  up  as  that  take  the  bank¬ 
rupt  act?  What  is  the  process,  how  long 
will  it  take  and  is  the  cost  low  enough 
for  a  man  in  those  circumstances? 

Kent,  N.  Y.  f.  w. 

The  Bankruptcy  Act  was  made  ex¬ 
pressly  for  people  in  the  situation  of  this 
man,  and  he  can  avail  himself  of  its  pro¬ 
visions  by  filing  a  petition  as  an  involun¬ 
tary  bankrupt.  It  will  be  best  for  him 
to  get  some  lawyer  to  do  this  for  him. 
The  charges  will  not  be  heavy.  The  dis¬ 
bursements  will  run  between  $30  and  $40 
besides  the  lawyer’s  fees,  which  ought 
not  to  amount  to  more  than  $25.  Unless 
there  is  some  contest  made  by  the  credi¬ 
tors,  he  ought  to  be  discharged  of  his 
debts  as  a  bankrupt  within,  say,  two  or 
three  months  after  his  petition  is  filed. 

M.  D. 


VETERANS’  TAX  EXEMPTION. 

Are  Spanish  War  veterans  exempt  on 
any  taxes,  poll  tax,  etc.?  w.  M. 

Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 

Section  four  of  the  General  Tax  Act 
of  1903  of  New  Jersey  provides  that  “All 
honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  have  served  in  the  army  or  navy 
of  the  United  States  during  any  war 
or  rebellion  and  their  widows  during 
widowhood  .  .  .  shall  be  exempt  on 

proper  claim  made  therefor  from  poll 
taxes  and  from  State,  county  and  muni¬ 
cipal  taxation  upon  real  and  personal 
property,  or  both,  to  a  valuation  not 
exceeding  in  the  aggregate  five  hundred 
dollars,  which  may  be  assessed  against 
their  property  .  .  .  in  the  case  of 

soldiers  and  sailors,  in  the  municipality 
or  township  in  which  they  reside;  no 
taxpayer  shall  be  allowed  more  than  one 
exemption  under  this  section  :  Sufficient 
evidence  to  the  assessor  or  collector  of 
taxes  of  the  right  to  the  exemptions  in 
this  section  authorized  shall  be  as  fol¬ 
lows  ...  in  the  case  of  honorably 
discharged  soldiers  and  sailors,  or  then- 
widows,  an  honorable  discharge,  which 
shall  be  their  last  discharge,  or  the 
certificate  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  the 
State.  .  . 


Values  in  the  Junk  Heap. 

Have  you  any  idea  of  the  value  found 
m  the  American  Junk  heap?  One  part 
of  it  alone,  and  that  is  the  secondary 
metals  taken  out  as  scrap,  amounted  last  • 
year  to  the  value  of  $77,395,843.  What 
are  known  as  the  “secondary  metals,”  are 
those  recovered  from  scrap  metals, 
sweepings,  etc.  The  name  is  used  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  from  the  metals  derived 
directly  from  ore.  These  are  called  pri¬ 
mary  metals.  The  figures  given  above  do 
not  include  what  are  known  as  precious 
metals,  such  as  silver  and  gold.  This 
immense  value  of  scrap  metal  gives  an 
idea  of  the  value  of  the  waste  product. 
The  ordinary  dealer  in  old  iron  traveling 
through  the  country  with  his  broken- 
down  horse  and  wagon  does  not  look 
much  like  a  millionaire  as  he  dickers  for 
rusty  old  nails,  or  castaway  metals,  yet 
in  the  aggregate  as  we  see,"  his  business 


Will  it  be  practical  to  plow  down  oat 
stubble  after  harvest,  and  seed  to  Al¬ 
falfa,  same  having  been  limed  in  April 
last?  j.  s. 

Oxford,  Pa. 

Yes,  if  the  soil  is  in  good  heart  and 
not  sour,  the  oat  stubble  may  be  plowed 
or  disked  and  fitted  for  Alfalfa  after 
harvest.  Of  course  you  realize  that  there 
must  be  good  preparation  and  strong 
ground.  _ 

Sowing  Vetch  and  Rape  in  July. 

Can  I  plow  a  field  of  old  Orchard  grass 
in  July  and  plant  vetch  or  rape  so  as  to 
have  a  pasture  for  hogs  early  in  the 
Spring?  H.  H.  s. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  you  can  sow  rape  and  vetch  on 
the  plowed  sod,  but  there  will  be  little  of 
the  rape  left  by  Spring.  It  usually  kills 
out  during  Winter.  The  rape  will  make 
a.  Fall  pasture  by  September  1.  If  the 
pigs  have  nose-rings  so  they  will  not  root 
too  much  they  will  not  destroy  the  vetch 
as  they  would  free  to  root  in  old  sod. 
They  go  after  white  grubs  and  would 
tear  up  the  entire  field.  We  should  sow 
rye  with  the  rape  and  vetch.  You  will 
then  be  sure  of  a  fair  pasture  in  Spring. 

Making  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  how  to  make  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  any  bad 
effects  will  be  seen  if  the  copper  sulphate 
( bluestone)  _  is  heated  to  dissolve  it? 
Bluestone  will  dissolve  very  quickly  when 
heated,  but  I  notice  it  is  always  advised 
to  dissolve  in  cold  water.  c.  F.  s. 

Danville,  Pa. 

There  would  be  no  harm  in  using  the 
hot  water.  The  sulphate  of  copper  would 
dissolve  more  readily.  Cold  water  is 
usually  suggested  because  it  is  handier 
to  get. 


Use  for  Green  Peaches. 

Is  there  any  market  for  the  small 
green  peaches  picked  from  trees  for  thin¬ 
ning?  I  have  heard  that  confectioners 
make  some  use  of  them.  g.  b. 

Highland,  N.  Y. 

^  We  do  not  know  of  any  such  market. 
Every  year  some  one  starts  the  joke  that 
green  plums  are  boiled  and  sold  as 
“olives.”  We  have  chased  this  story 
down  several  times  and  found  nothing  as 
substantial  as  a  rainbow  at  the  end. 


In  the  Philippine  Agricultural  Review 
a  note  is  made  of  plants  which  resist  in¬ 
sect  attack  by  throwing  out  a  sticky  sap. 
Such  a  thing  occurs  in  the  seed  heads  of 
lettuce  (Laetuca  sativa  L).  When  this 
seed  head  is  touched  the  plant  exudes  a 
milky  substance.  Insects  alighting  upon 
it  are  immediately  fastened  to  that  plant, 
and  in  their  efforts  to  get  away  the  plant 
is  disturbed,  and  throws  out  more  and 
more  of  this  fluid.  At  last  there  is  so 
much  of  it  that  the  insects  are  held  rigid 
and  soon  die.  In  a  recent  case  the  heads 
of  this  lettuce  wex-e  found  covered  with 
eight  different  kinds  of  insects. 

Iodine  Stains. — In  a  recent  R.  N.-Y. 
was  mentioned  the  removal  of  iodine 
stains.  If  you  have  some  “hypo”  of  the 
photographers  (sodium  thiosulphate)  at 
hand  try  it  on  your  iodine  stains.  The 
hypo  solution  will  not  injure  the  goods, 
but  causes  the  stain  to  disappear  by 
combining  with  the  iodine.  Wash  in 
clear  water.  w.  e.  duckwall. 

Ohio. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


^  I  absolutely  guarantee  to  save  you  550  to 

$300  on  any  Galloway  gasoline  engine.  Made  in 
Bizea  from  1  3-4  h.  p.  to  16  h.  p.  My  famous  5  h.p.  engine 
— without  an  equal  on  the  market — sells  for  $99.50  for 
**>£  ne*U6°  days  only!  Boy  now!  Same  size  costs 
S225  to  $300  through  your  dealer.  Think  of  it!  OverSO.OOO 
Gallow.y  engine.  in  use  today.  All  sold  on  same,  liberal,  free  90 
Day  I  rial  Offer  I  make  you—and  ail  giving  satisfaction.  Isn’t  that 
proof  enough/ 

Get  My  Catalog  and  Low  Direct  Prices 

Writ©  me  before  you  buy  any 
other  style  or  make.  Get  my  cata¬ 
log  and  low.  direct  price  on  the 
famous  Galloway  line  of  frost¬ 
proof,  water  cooled  engines.  Free . 

Service  Department  at  your  dis-* 

poaal.  My  special  1913  offer  will  help  1 

you  get  an  engine  partly  or  wholly  with-'1 

- - - -  -  •  -  ■- 


out  cost  to  you. 


rita  today.  Do  it  now. 


WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY, 

275  Galloway  Station.  Waterloo,  Iowa 


RANGER”  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  roller  chains,  sprockets  and 
"pedals:  New  Departure  Coasttr-Brakcs  and 
Hubs:  Puncture  Proof  Cires:  highest  grade 
1  equipment  and  many  advanced  features  pos- 
,  sessedbyno  other  wheels,  guaranteed  5  yrs 

FACTORY  PRICES £?£“S 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliable 
models  from  *12  up.  a  few  good  second¬ 
hand  machines  $3  to  $8. 

10  DAYS’FREE  TRIAL""7 

promt  .freight  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.  S  , 
without  a  cent  in  advance.  DO  NOT  BL  Ya 
,  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any 
.  price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog  and 
.  .  special  prices  and  a  marvelous  new  offer. 

A  postal  brings  everything.  Write  it  now. 

T I R  F  S  Coa“ter  Brake  Rear  Wheels,  lamps. 

•  1111-sJ  parts,  and  sundries  half  usual  prices. 
Hitler  A  gents  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  bi. 
cycles,  tires  and  sundries.  Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  B80  CHICAGO 


IT  PAtS.IO  USE 

FARMOGERM 

THE  STANDARD  I  r*jOC4JI.  ATION 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATORS 


ON"  SOY  BEANS  -  COW  PEAS 
VETCH  -  CLOVERS  -  ALFALFA 
FREE  BOOK  NO.  54 

ERP-TH0MAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  BLOOMFIELD.  N.  J 


Calendar  and 
Directions 


FREE 


CDDAY 

9  We  make  Bucket,  Barrel, 
Ilf  *  Knapsack,  4-Row  Potato 
M  W  9W  Sprayers,  Power  Orchard  Rigs  — 
“  Sprayers  of  all  kinds  for  all  purposes. 

Automatic  liquid  agitators  and  strainer  cleaners — 
up-to-date  sprayer  line.  Ask  for  free  spraying  book. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  2  11th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  X 


ELECTRIC 


Steel  Wheels 

Save  YOUR  Back 


Z 


~  ,  Save  draft— save  repairs. 

Don  t  rut  roads  or’flelds.  Send  today  for  free 
Illustrated  catalog  of  wheels  and  wagons. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  a  a  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


HAVANA 


.Steel  Wheels 

For  any  wagon  or  cart  you 
may  have  on  your  farm.  We 
make  the  wheels  to  fit  your 
®*le.  You  give  ua  the  exact 
dimensiona  of  your  axle,  as 
>  askedfor onourordersheet.and 
we  guarantee  a  fit  If  you  are 
interested,  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  forward  you  our  catalogue 
and  order  sheet.  Write  us. 
Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

17>  Havana,  Illinois 


Seed  Down 

Your  Fields 

So  That  You  Won’t  Have  to  Plow 
Every  Few  Years 


One  Dollar  Invested 
in  Hubbard’s 


Fertilizers  for 
Seeding  Down 

buys  as  much  actual  plant  food  as  $1.70  to  $1.90  in  low  grade 
fertilizers. 

That’s  why  experts  in  the  Business  of  Farming  use 
Hubbard’ s  Hone  Base  Fertilizers  to  produce 


Biogeq 

ETTEll 


CROPS 


Much  valuable  information  about  soils  and  fertilizers  is 
interestingly  written  in  our  booklets,  “ Soil  Fertility,”  “  The  Grass 
Crop,”  The  Apple  ”  and  our  1913  Almanac.  They  are  yours  for 
the  asking. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Address  Dept.  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS.  PORTLAND,  CONN. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Accidents. — We  bad  our  first  little 
taste  of  the  employer’s  liability  law  when 
Merrill  got  one  of  bis  fingei’s  too  near 
the  mower  knife  at  the  moment  Tom 
saw  a  bunch  of  clover  just  beyond  his 
nose.  Merrill  reached  in  to  clean  one 
of  the  knives  and  Tom,  after  that  clover, 
reached  too  far  and  the  blade  started. 
There  was  a  slash  at  the  end  of  the  fin¬ 
ger  which  bled  and  would  not  stop  until 
the  doctor  took  it  in  hand.  Under  our 
New  Jersey  law  a  farmer  is  liable  for 
accidents  to  hired  help  unless  he  can 
prove  that  they  were  foolishly  negligent 
or  drunk.  Our  accidents  have  not  been 
serious  thus  far.  I  have  heard  of  sev¬ 
eral  New  Jersey  farmers  who  have  been 
forced  to  pay  out  more  than  they  can 
hope  to  make  in  three  years  through  ac¬ 
cidents  to  hired  hands.  In  one  case  at 
least  a  stupid  or  ignorant  foreigner  in¬ 
sisted  upon  doing  just  what  the  farmer 
told  him  not  to.  This  law  is  likely  to 
cause  great  loss  or  trouble  to  small  farm¬ 
ers.  There  should  be  some  form  of  ex¬ 
emption  for  farm  or  household  workers. 
When  applied  to  the  large  corporations 
or  business  houses  this  law  is  useful  and 
fair  because  such  concerns  have  ample 
capital  and  should  be  made  to  use  safety 
appliances  for  machinery.  With  a  small 
farmer  the  case  is  very  different.  He 
rarely  has  capital  enough  to  buy  tools 
or  fertilizer  to  advantage  and  a  single 
serious  accident,  though  no  fault  of  his 
might  even  cause  him  to  lose  his  farm. 
Many  of  such  farmers  lose  money  each 
year  through  the  blunders  or  careless¬ 
ness  of  hired  help,  yet  under  such  a  law 
they  have  no  redress,  the  obligation  be¬ 
ing  one-sided.  I  wonder  what  workmen 
would  say  to  a  law  which  laid  aside  part 
of  their  wages  as  a  fund  to  pay  damages 
for  which  they  were  responsible? 

During  the  past  week  Mother  has  been 
suffering  from  a  bad  case  of  ivy  poison¬ 
ing.  As  this  injury  was  evidently  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farm  perhaps  she  could 
under  the  law  bring  in  a  good-sized  bill 
for  “mental  suffering”  in  addition  to  the 
physical  troubles.  I  tell  her  she  must 
first  admit  that  she  is  a  “hired  girl”  or 
regular  employee.  There  are  many  farm¬ 
ers’  wives  and  daughters  who  do  hired 
girl's  work  and  get  none  of  her  wages. 
Speaking  of  poison  ivy  here  is  a  new 
“remedy.”  It  is  simple  enough  at  any 
rate : 

At  this  season  of  the  year  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  about  poison  ivy 
and  a  positive  cure  and  relief  from  the 
poisoning  is  often  a  valuable  piece  of 
knowledge.  Many  remedies  are  widely 
subscribed  to  and  some  of  them  may 
sometimes  be  of  use,  but  I  have  never 
known  plain  hot  water  to  fail  and  it  has 
invariably  given  instant  comfort.  The 
outbreak  usually  begins  on  the  wrists 
and  hands  and  it  is  necessary  to  put  the 
affected  parts  into  hot  water.  Then  make 
it  hotter  and  keep  on  increasing  the 
heat  until  a  limit  of  endurance  is 
reached.  Let  the  parts  soak  for  10  min¬ 
utes  all  together  and  relief  will  then  be 
obtained.  In  the  course  of  two  or  four 
hours,  or  a  day,  the  trouble  may  recur 
when  the  same  treatment  will  again  be 
successful.  Mild  attacks  may  yield  to 
one  heating  while  severe  attacks  may 
take  a  dozen,  hut  the  relief  given  by  this 
method  is  positive  and  is  very  grateful 
to  the  sufferer.  w.  E.  SAUNDERS. 

Ontario,  Canada. 

Oiled  Roads. — For  several  years  now 
our  town  or  borough  has  used  oil  on  the 
roads.  As  a  result  there  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  no  road  dust.  The  town  next 
ours  did  not  use  the  oil  and  the  moment 
one  passed  over  the  line  the  difference 
could  be  noticed  in  a  cloud  of  dust  every 
time  a  hoof  struck  the  road.  This  oil  is 
usually  put  on  in  May.  For  a  few  days 
it  makes  a  nasty  mess,  but  finally  it 
cleans  up  and  holds  the  dust  all  Sum¬ 
mer.  This  year  the  plan  of  throwing  dry 
sand  over  the  oil  when  first  sprinkled 
on  proved  a  good  investment.  Here  are 
the  figures  of  cost  for  this  year : 


7,844  gallons  of  oil .  $398.06 

Sand  for  top  dressing .  15.50 

Labor  .  75.00 


$488.56 

There  are  between  seven  and  eight 
miles  of  road  to  be  oiled.  This  brings 
the  cost  per  mile  to  about  $60 — this  for 
a  town  with  less  than  150  voters.  In 
many  country  towns  as  our  people  know 
them  this  would  not  pay.  With  us  it  is 
a  good  investment  and  advertisement. 
Our  land  is  too  expensive  to  be  used 
permanently  for  farming.  It  will  sooner 
or  later  be  given  up  to  small  places  or 
residences  and  anything  which  induces 


people  to  come  here  or  to  select  this 
country  for  an  outing  helps  advertise  the 
locality.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  oiling  lays  the  road  dust  and  pre¬ 
serves  the  road. 

The  Lime  Question. — I  sometimes 
think  we  have  talked  so  much  about  lime 
that  the  subject  must  be  tiresome.  Yet 
we  receive  dozens  of  questions  about  lime 
every  week.  Here  is  one  which  comes 
from  our  own  county  in  Northern  New 
.T  ersey : 

I  want  to  use  some  lime  on  my  farm 
and  am  thinking  of  using  raw  ground 
limestone.  Will  you  advise  me  if  this 
kind  of  lime  would  give  as  good  satis¬ 
faction  as  any  other?  H.  L.  M. 

You  cannot  settle  the  lime  question  by 
saying  yes  or  no,  because  the  cost  of 
lime,  the  crops  needing  it  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  soil  must  all  be  considered. 
When  limestone  is  taken  out  of  the  soil 
it  is  either  crushed  to  a  powder  or 
burned  in  a  kiln.  In  the  former  case  we 
have  what  is  called  “raw  ground  lime¬ 
stone.”  When  the  limestone  is  burned 
we  have  “lump”  or  “quick”  or  “caustic” 
lime.  When  this  quicklime  takes  up 
water  it  slakes  and  is  then  known  as 
slaked  lime.  Usually  the  choice  of  a 
lime  is  made  between  the  ground  lime¬ 
stone  and  the  slaked  lime.  In  choosing 
we  should  compare  the  cost  and  consider 
what  we  want  to  do  with  it. 

In  our  country  freight  rates  are  high 
and  the  hauls  up  our  hills  are  heavy. 
Slaked  lime  of  good  quality  in  carload 
lots  costs  $7.20  per  ton  at  our  station. 
This  lime  contained  about  65  per  cent 
of  actual  lime  or  1,300  pounds  to  the  ton, 
which  makes  a  cost  of  about  half  a  cent 
a  pound.  A  few  miles  away  some  farm¬ 
ers  bought  ground  limestone  at  $6.80 
per  ton  at  the  station.  This  contained 
about  50  per  cent  of  lime  or  1.000  pounds 
to  the  ton.  This  means  more  than  half 
cent  per  pound  pf  actual  lime.  On  our 
hard  soil  we  are  obliged  to  use  twice  as 
much  of  the  ground  limestone  as  of  the 
slaked  lime  in  order  to  obtain  equal  re¬ 
sults.  Near  the  kiln  where  freight  rates 
would  be  low  the  ground  limestone  would 
be  the  better  bargain.  It  is  the  cost  of 
freight  which  makes  lime  expensive,  and 
I  doubt  whether  it  pays  to  buy  limestone 
and  pay  over  $1.60  per  ton  freight.  First 
of  all  I  should  figure  it  out  in  this  way 
to  find  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  lime. 

Then  what  sort  of  soil  do  you  want 
this  lime  for?  Our  own  soil  is  tough 
and  hard.  It  bakes  to  a  brick  in  time 
of  drought.  The  action  of  the  ground 
limestone  seems  too  gentle  for  results  on 
such  soil.  At  any  rate,  experience  shows 
us  that  annual  applications  of  slaked 
lime,  put  on  as  we  plow  under  cover 
crops,  gives  us  best  results.  On  a  loose, 
open  soil,  well  filled  with  organic  matter 
or  on  a  thinner  soil  with  more  sand  I 
think  the  ground  limestone  would  an¬ 
swer  and  in  some  respects  would  be  bet¬ 
ter.  For  land  naturally  sour  and  hard 
and  lacking  in  organic  matter  the  slaked 
lime  will  give  quicker  results  and  help 
get  cover  crops  started  so  as  to  furnish 
the  needed  organic  matter.  We  use 
annual  applications  of  about  600  pounds 
per  acre  on  all  crops  except  strawberries 
and  potatoes.  This  is  because  we  have 
no  definite  rotation,  but  each  year  plow 
under  a  cover  crop  and  use  the  lime  with 
it.  In  a  regular  rotation  of  four  to  five 
years  we  should  use  a  ton  of  lime  to  the 
acre  whenever  seeding  to  grass  or  clover. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  slaked  lime.  If 
you  use  ground  limestone  you  must  ex¬ 
pect  to  use  two  tons  or  twice  as  much 
as  of  the  slaked.  It  makes  little  differ¬ 
ence  when  you  use  the  lime — Spring  or 
Summer — provided  it  is  thoroughly 
worked  into  the  soil.  Do  not  plow  it  un¬ 
der.  but  spread  on  the  furrows  and  har¬ 
row  in. 

Farm  Notes. — The  last  load  of  hay 
went  to  the  barn  on  July  5 — just  before 
the  showers  started  in.  The  grass  rip¬ 
ened  earlier  than  usual  this  year.  Our 
crop  is  short — not  over  60  per  cent  of 
last  year’s,  but  the  quality  is  higher. 
R  cports  from  the  hay-producing  sections 
indicate  a  short  crop.  Prices  ought  to 
be  high  and  they  will  be  to  buyers. 
Whether  farmers  can  get  more  for  their 
hay  or  not  will  depend  on  their  ability  to 
get  closer  to  the  consumer.  I  am  in 
hopes  that  the  new  department  in  New 
York  will  be  able  to  help  in  this  by  fur¬ 
nishing  names  of  parties  who  want  to 
buy  hay  direct.  With  these  names  and 
a  fair  guarantee  on  both  sides  there 
ought  to  be  a  chance  for  direct  deal¬ 


ing.  .  .  .  Now  comes  the  struggle 

with  weeds  in  the  corn.  A  few  light 
showers  have  moistened  the  soil  and  the 
weeds  are  jumping.  With  hay  inside  the 
barn  we  can  get  into  the  cornfields.  The 
weeder  has  saved  us  much  work  and  now 
we  have  a  two-horse  cultivator  for  Tom 
and  Broker  to  play  with.  As  you  know 
our  corn  is  all  grown  in  the  young  or¬ 
chards  where  cultivation  helps  both  corn 
and  trees.  If  the  large  weeds  get  past 
us  we  pull  them  out  and  throw  around 
the  trees.  We  can  tell  you  more  about 
the  corn  crop  later.  It  looks  right  now. 
.  .  .  Our  mangels  or  cattle  beets 

might  be  better.  We  have  read  of  people 
who  grow  2.000  bushels  of  beets  to  the 
acre.  Men  have  come  here  telling  us 
that  a  farmer  ought  to  be  ashamed  if  he 
fell  below  1,000  bushels.  It  looks  now 
as  if  we  are  in  to  carry  a  heavy  load  of 
shame  unless  our  beets  get  a  most  won¬ 
derful  gait  and  keep  it  up.  Do  we  call 
these  2.000  bushel-men  liars  and  frauds? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  are  just  smarter 
than  we  are.  We  do  not  know  how  to 
do  it  yet.  I  cheerfully  admit  that  they 
beat  us  growing  mangels — though  I 
think  our  crop  will  make  a  profit.  If, 
however,  these  mangel  growers  got  some 
back-to-the-lander  without  experience  to 
put  in  several  acres  and  try  to  keep  the 
crop  clean  at  this  season  I  should  blame 
the  teachers  for  their  lack  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  For  mangel  growing  while  the 
weeds  are  marching  over  the  land  is  no 
job  for  a  hammock,  a  novel  and  cold 
lemonade.  .  .  .  After  picking  the 

last  strawberries  we  cut  off  the  vines 
with  the  mower  and  began  cultivating. 
The  plants  are  four  and  five  years  old, 
yet  we  shall  keep  them  going.  This 
strawberry  culture  seems  a  very  simple 
matter  to  us,  but  there  are  so  many 
questions  about  it  that  I  will  try  and  tell 
the  story  as  we  do  it.  H.  \v.  c. 


HOW  TO  HANDLE  CELERY. 

I  have  read  innumerable  articles  on 
trenching  of  celery  for  late  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  use,  but  none  of  them  tells  what  to 
do  with  the  soil  thrown  out  in  digging 
the  trench.  I  don’t  see  how  this  can  be 
levelled  or  sloped  away  from  each  side 
of  trench,  to  carry  off  rain  water  shed  by 
the  A-shaped  roof,  unless  boards  are 
placed  at  each  side  of  the  trench,  above 
ground  level,  to  retain  this  loose  exca¬ 
vated  soil  and  keep  it  from  falling  down 
upon  the  tops  and  into  the  hearts  of  the 
plants ;  yet  I  have  never  read  of  boards 
being  used  for  that  purpose.  F.  s. 

West  Carrollton,  O. 

One  of  the  common  methods  of  pre¬ 
serving  celery  for  Winter  use  is  to  earth 
it  up  where  it  is  growing.  This  earth¬ 
ing  up  commences  six  or  seven  weeks 
after  the  setting  out  of  the  plants,  and 
is  commenced  at  this  time  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  blanching  or  whitening  it.  The 
first  operation  is  known  as  handling. 
After  the  soil  has  been  drawn  to  the 
plants  with  the  hoe  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  are  held  in  an  upright  position  with 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  hand  the 
soil  is  further  drawn  close  around  each 
plant,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the 
leaves  upright.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  cover  the  heart  of  the  plants ;  the 
center  or  heart  of  the  plant  must  have 
unrestricted  opportunity  to  grow  and  de¬ 
velop,  or  they  will  be  distorted  and  seri¬ 
ously  injured,  and  very  often  almost 
ruined.  This  earthing  up  musf  be  con¬ 
tinued  as  the  growth  of  the  plants  de¬ 
mand  up  until  danger  of  freezing 
weather,  when  it  is  completed  by  spading 
the  soil  from  between  the  rows  and  hank¬ 
ing  it  upon  each  side  of  the  rows  clear 
to  tiie  top ;  then  fill  in  between  the  rows 
with  straw  or  forest  leaves,  piling  it  over 
the  tops  of  the  rows  also,  to  a  depth  of 
10  inches  or  more.  This  will  prevent  in¬ 
jury  by  freezing.  Of  course  in  sections 
of  the  country  where  the  temperature 
goes  much  below  zero  the  covering  of 
straw  or  leaves  will  need  to  be  thicker 
and  in  mild  sections  it  may  be  less,  but 
usually  a  covering  of  10  to  32  inches  of 
jstraw  or  leaves  will  be  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  damage  where  the  temperature  does 
not  go  much  below  zero.  The  dwarf  sorts 
may  be  planted  in  rows  three  feet  apart 
and  six  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Giant 
Pascal  and  other  large  growing  sorts 
must  be  4V>  to  five  feet  apart  between 
the  rows. 

,  For  those  who  do  not  grow  celery  on 
a  large  scale  cellar  storage  is  perhaps 
the  most  satisfactory  method  of  Winter 
preservation  now  practiced.  Quite  a 
1  quantity  may  be  stored  in  any  cellar 
where  there  is  no  artificial  heat.  The 
cellar  must  be  fr*e  from  water,  as  the 
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hearts  will  rot  very  quickly  if  they  once 
get  wet.  A  good  dry  dirt  floor,  either 
clay  or  sand,  is  essential.  If  the  cellar 
is  naturally  very  dry  the  floor  may  need 
wetting  down  a  week  or  10  days  before 
taking  the  celery  in.  From  the  first  to 
the  middle  of  November  is  about  the 
proper  time  to  remove  it  from  the  field  to 
the  cellar,  much  depending  on  the  local¬ 
ity  and  the  season.  While  celery  will 
stand  10  to  15  degrees  of  frost  without 
much  injury,  a  temperature  of  20  to  25 
degrees  will  ruin  it,  so  care  must  be 
taken  that  it  is  removed  to  its  Winter 
quarters  in  time.  When  all  is  ready  for 
the  work  of  storage  to  begin  take  a  com¬ 
mon  garden  hoe  and  open  a  narrow 
trench  three  to  four  inches  deep  close  to 
and  parallel  with  the  cellar  wall,  draw¬ 
ing  the  earth  toward  you,  and  just 
enough  to  open  the  trench.  Now  lift  the 
celery  from  where  it  has  grown,  one 
bunch  or  plant  at  a  time,  with  a  garden 
fork,  leaving  as  much  soil  on  the  roots 
as  possible.  Set  them  upright  in  a  box 
or  wheelbarrow  close  together  for  safe 
transportation  to  the  cellar,  and  be  sure 
the  plants  are  perfectly  dry  and  free 
from  frost.  Now'  transplant  them  in  the 
trench,  setting  the  plants  closely  to¬ 
gether  and  filling  in  enough  of  the  soil 
from  the  trench  to  hold  the  plant  from 
falling  to  one  side,  after  which  take  a 
long-spout  w'atering  can  (slip  a  piece  of 
three-quarter-inch  hose  above  18  inches 
long  over  the  spout ;  this  will  prevent 
splashing)  and  thoroughly  wret  the  roots 
of  the  entire  row  of  plants,  being  very 
careful  not  to  get  any  w’ater  into  the 
hearts  of  the  plants  after  the  water  has 
soaked  into  the  earth.  Finish  filling  in 
the  trench  until  the  roots  are  all  cov¬ 
ered,  using  the  earth  that  w'as  removed 
from  the  trench  with  the  hoe.  You  are 
now  ready  for  the  next  row',  w'hich 
should  be  as  near  the  first  row  as  pos¬ 
sible  without  disturbing  the  plants  in  it, 
thus  continuing  the  work  on  each  row, 
as  with  the  first  until  the  job  is  com¬ 
pleted.  I  have  stored  my  celery  in  this 
way  for  years,  with  entire  satisfaction, 
and  know'  of  no  other  method  of  storage 
for  Winter  preservation  that  w'ill  give 
celery  so  fine  a  flavor.  Do  not  place  any 
earth  betw'een  the  plants;  just  cover  the 
roots  and  w’ater  well  as  directed  above, 
and  be  sure  to  give  plenty  of  fresh  air 
at  all  times  when  there  is  no  danger  of 
freezing.  .  K. 


Sharks  and  Bathers. 

When  staying  at  Durban,  Natal,  South 
Africa,  at  the  Beach  Hotel,  I  bathed  for 
months  at  the  same  spot  in  front  of  the 
hotel  where  a  rope  was  attached  to  posts, 
chiefly  for  ladies.  I  used  to  wade  in 
as  far  as  I  could  and  come  back  with  a 
wave.  The  landlord  and  I  had  returned 
to  dross  one  morning  and  two  young 
Scotchmen  took  our  places.  Shortly 
there  was  a  yell  and  we  saw  one  strug¬ 
gling  with  the  other,  a  shark  having 
seized  him  by  the  leg  which  was  simply 
stripped  of  flesh  in  the  struggle.  We  got 
the  poor  fellow  out,  but  he  died  imme¬ 
diately.  The  extraordinary  thing  was  he 
was  just  above  the  knees  in  water.  No¬ 
tices  were  put  up  that  a  man-eating 
shark  was  about,  but  three  days  after  a 
native  fishing  was  seized  and  practically 
cut  in  two.  The  police  set  to  work  and 
caught  the  shark  and  found  the  loin 
cloth  of  the  native  inside  it.  My  friend 
and  agent,  Mr.  Rodwell,  a  well-kuown 
citizen  of  Port  Elisabeth,  had  just  got 
hold  of  the  jetty  ladder  when  his  leg 
was  taken  off  above  the  knee.  He  now 
goes  about  with  a  false  one  in  the  best 
of  health.  I  think  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  a  shark,  like  a  lion  or  tiger, 
once  tasting  human  flesh  will  always 
prefer  it  and  dare  a  lot  to  get  it. 

Durban  was  fast  becoming  the  favor 
ite  seaside  resort  for  the  tired-out  golu- 
seekers  of  Johannesburg,  etc.,  in  apposi 
tion  to  Cape  Town  and  these  shark  trag 
(“dies  so  alarmed  the  corporation  that 
they  immediately  drove  piles  out  into  the 
sea  and  surrounded  them  with  shark- 
proof  netting,  which  has  been  a  great 
success. 

Might  I  ask  II.  H.  S.  if  he  ever  saw 
or  heard  of  a  fight  between  a  Sword-fish 
and  Thresher  versus  a  whale?  A.  most 
extraordinary  fight  as  I  saw  it! 

Port  Jefferson,  N.  Yr.  J.  B.  B. 


“I  wish  I  knew  what  to  do  with  al! 
this  broken  crockery,”  said  Mrs.  Flat- 
dweller.  “There  isn’t  any  place  to  throw 

it  away,  and - ”  “I  have  it !”  cried 

Mr.  Flat-dweller,  his  eyes  aglow  with  the 
fires  of  genius.  “Put  ’em  in  the  parcels 
post,  and  mail  ’em  to  some  fictitious  ad¬ 
dress.” — Melbourne  Australasian. 
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Rose  Bugs  on  Strawberries. 

Can  you  advise  me  how  to  handle  rose 
bugs  on  my  strawberry  plants?  There 
are  thousands  of  them,  and  they  are  eat¬ 
ing  leaves  and  fruit  so  that  it  looks  as 
though  I  would  not  get  any  berries  in 
two  or  three  days.  I  have  raised  straw¬ 
berries  for  years,  and  never  was  bothered 
with  them  before.  I  did  not  spray  early, 
and  could  I  do  so  now  without  poisoning 
the  berries  so  that  they  would  be  unfit 
for  use?  How  can  I  avoid  this  trouble 
another  season?  p.  h.  n. 

North  Uxbridge,  Mass. 

It  is  certainly  a  banner  year  for 
insect  pests.  I  have  never  seen  a 
year  in  which  there  were  so  many  in¬ 
sects,  and  a  year  in  which  they  occurred 
in  such  numbers.  The  rose-bug  or  rose- 
ehafer  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  which  we 
have  received  many  complaints.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  report  of  an  outbreak  of  these  in¬ 
sects,  they  were  attacking  cherry  trees  in 
enormous  numbers  and  going  over  to  40- 
year-old  apple  trees,  which  they  were  de¬ 
foliating  and  stripping  of  the  fruit.  The 
rose-bugs  attack  almost  any  plant  that 
comes  in  their  path,  and  they  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  control.  The  food- 
plants  upon  which  these  insects  work 
have  been  sprayed  with  varying  quanti¬ 
ties  of  arsenate  of  lead  from  two  to  10 
pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water  without 
satisfactory  results.  One  of  the  most 
successful  ways  of  controlling  them  on 
grapes,  at  least,  is  to  spray  the  vines 
with  arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  three 
pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water  with  one 
gallon  of  syrup  added  to  sweeten  the 
mixture.  The  addition  of  the  syrup 
seems  to  attract  them  and  causes  them  to 
eat  more  of  the  poison  than  they  would 
otherwise.  They  are  very  resistant  to 
poison  and  usually  do  not  eat  a  quantity 
sufficient  to  kill  them  rapidly  enough  to 
protect  the  plants  upon  which  they  are 
feeding. 

In  the  case  of  the  strawberry  plants,  it 
is  so  near  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  I 
would  not  wish  to  recommend  spraying 
with  a  poison.  It  would  seem  to  me  in 
this  case  that  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
catch  the  insects  by  hand.  This  could 
possibly  be  done  to  best  advantage  by 
children  with  ordinary  insect  nets.  It 
seems  to  me  that  they  might  scoop  up 
great  quantities  of  them  in  these  nets, 
and  then  destroy  them  by  putting  them 
in  kerosene  or  burning  them.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  it  is  possible  that  it  might  be 
feasible  to  cover  the  strawberry  plants 
with  a  mosquito  netting.  This  will  de¬ 
pend,  of  course,  upon  the  size  of  the 
field.  If  it  is  only  a  garden  patch  then 
the  plants  might  be  covered  and  thus 
protected  from  the  insects.  I  regret  to 
say  that  there  is  no  known  method  of 
controlling  this  pest  successfully. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Winter  Mulch  for  Asparagus. 

I  have  a  nice  bed  of  asparagus  which 
I  cultivate  mostly  with  the  hand  culti¬ 
vator.  The  only  time  I  cultivate  it  with 
a  horse  is  when  I  harrow  it  in  the  Spring. 
What  cover  crop  for  Winter  would  you 
advise  which  would  not  interfere  with 
the  Spring  cultivation?  e.  c.  m. 

Afton,  N.  Y. 

In  sections  where  the  frost  would  pene¬ 
trate  below  the  roots,  a  covering  of  t h ree 
or  four  inches  of  rough  strawy  manure 
applied  as  soon  as  the  ground  freezes  in 
the  Fall  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  Win¬ 
ter  mulches  for  asparagus,  as  it  not  only 
gives  protection  against  severe  freezing, 
but  is  a  good  fertilizer  as  well.  In  the 
early  Spring  rake  off  all  the  roughage, 
leaving  all  the  fine  manure  possible  on 
the  ground,  which  should  be  spaded  in 
with  a  garden  fork.  Asparagus  thus  pro¬ 
tected  in  the  Winter,  will  start  earlier 
and  with  much  greater  vigor  in  Spring, 
than  it  would  if  left  unprotected.  Hard 
treezing  of  the  roots  has  a  tendency  to 
lower  the  vitality  and  delay  the  starting 
of  Spring  growth.  K. 


Fighting  the  White  Grub. 

Is  there  anything  that  will  keep  grubs 
iom  eating  off  the  roots  of  strawberry 
Pants  in  a  new  bed?  I  have  been  told 
mat  a  little  sulphur  put  on  the  roots  at 
io  tune  of  setting  would  keep  them  off. 
°Jou  think  it  worth  trying?  f.  s.  m. 
Billerica,  Mass. 

^  e  doubt  if  sulphur  will  keep  off  the 
s  ubs.  It  is  worth  trying  as  an  experi- 
""  ut.  The  trouble  with  most  such  treat¬ 
ments  is  that  you  never  know  that  the 
"Uib  is  at  work  until  the  plant  shows  it. 
■uni  is  badly  hurt.  The  best  remedy  we 
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know  of  is  to  inject  a  small  quantity  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  into  the  soil  near 
the  plant.  This  will  usually  kill  the 
grub,  but  would  hardly  pay  except  with 
expensive  new  varieties. 


Runners  from  Mutilated  Plants. 

Is  it  advisable  to  plant  strawberry 
runners  in  a  new  bed  that  come  from 
plants  that  the  grubs  have  been  work¬ 
ing  at?  j.  s.  L. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

If  the  runner  plants  are  strong  and 
healthy  we  should  certainly  use  them. 
The  fact  that  grubs  have  gnawed  the 
roots  of  the  parent  plant  would  not  af¬ 
fect  well-rooted  runners.  Blight  or  some 
contagious  disease  might  make  the  run¬ 
ners  undesirable,  but  grub  injury  to  the 
roots  would  not  weaken  them. 


Transplanting  Sage. 

This  Spring  I  got  a  package  of  sage 
seed,  sowed  it  in  two  rows  about  15 
inches  between  them,  seeds  about  every 
four  inches.  Plants  came  up  slowly,  are 
about  four,  12,  18  and  24  inches  be¬ 
tween.  Can  I  successfully  transplant 
the  plants  to  about  12-inch  intervals? 
In  what  month  should  sage  be  trans¬ 
planted?  I  want  a  good  sage  bed  and  am 
disgusted  with  the  poor  results  from 
commercial  seed.  After  the  plants  start 
and  seed  grows  I  expect  better  returns, 
from  home-grown  seed.  I  have  not 
handled  sage  plants  before.  m.  ii.  d. 

8ehuylerville,  N.  Y. 

The  sage  may  be  transplanted  without 
any  trouble.  In  commercial  growing 
sage  is  transplanted  to  well-plowed  land 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of 
July,  as  this  crop  is  often  used  to  follow 
early  peas.  About  10  days  after  planting 
the  ground  is  raked  thoroughly  to  de¬ 
troy  small  weeds,  and  a  second  raking 
of  the  surface  given  about  10  days  later, 
after  which  an  occasional  hoeing  will  be 

sufficient.  Sage  seed  holds  its  vitality 
about  three  years,  but  many  of  our  per¬ 
ennials  are  rather  slow  in  germinating. 
You  will  find  it  very  dasy  to  increase 
your  stock  later  by  division  of  the  plants, 
which  in  garden  practice  is  usually  done 
every  two  years.  Cuttings  are  made 
from  green  shoots,  taken  just  before 
flowering,  which  are  left  in  the  cutting 
bed  until  the  following  year,  or  from  ma¬ 
ture  wood,  taken  in  early  Spring.  Some 
selected  varieties  produce  very  little  seed. 
Sage  likes  an  open  sunny  situation,  with 
rich  well-drained  soil.  It  is  wise,  in 
northern  localities,  to  give  a  light  mulch 
in  the  Winter,  using  such  material  as 
would  be  selected  for  a  strawberry  bed. 


NOTES  ON  STRAWBERRY  VARIETIES. 

The  varieties  of  strawberries  that  have 
proved  productive  the  past  season  in  my 
observation  are  the  Chesapeake  and  Co¬ 
lumbia.  The  Chesapeake  is  said  to  have 
the  fault  of  not  making  enough  runner 
plants,  but  I  doubt  if  this  complaint 
would  be  so  frequently  made  if  more 
plant  food  was  applied  to  the  soil,  or  in 
other  words  this  variety  needs  high  cul¬ 
ture  and  does  not  succeed  as  well  under 
medium  or  poor  culture.  The  Columbia 
is  firm  and  of  good  color.  A  seedling 
which  has  been  originated  by  A.  B.  How¬ 
ard  &  Son,  of  Massachusetts,  and  which 
I  have  seen  growing  for  several  years,  is 
the  most  promising  early  variety  that  has 
come  under  my  observation.  As  far  as 
I  know,  however,  this  seedling  has  never 
been  introduced.  m.  a.  blake. 

N.  J.  Exp.  Station. 

We  completed  rather  extensive  prelim¬ 
inary  tests  of  strawberry  varieties  last 
Spring,  the  results  of  which  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  our  Bulletin  164.  You  will 
note  that  this  test  includes  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  old  sorts,  good,  bad  and  indif¬ 
ferent.  as  well  as  a  number  of  the  newer 
varieties.  Our  judgment  in  regard  to 
these  varieties  is  expressed  on  pages  768 
and  760  in  the  bulletin.  The  detailed 
descriptions  are  given  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  publication.  We  are  continuing 
our  tests  this  year  with  a  number  of  the 
newer  sorts  and  the  better  of  the  old 
ones,  but  have  not  this  information  ready 
to  publish  as  yet.  c.  g.  woodbury. 

Indiana  Exp.  Station. 

The  past  season  has  not  been  a  good 
season  for  judging  the  quality  of  any 
strawberry.  No  variety  here  has  come 
up  to  its  usual  quality  so  far  as  l  am 
able  to  judge.  The  freeze  in  May  cut 
the  crop  rather  short,  and  the  extremely 
dry  weather  during  most  of  the  fruiting 
season  had  a  damaging  effect  on  the  fruit, 
and  only  near  the  close  of  the  season, 
when  a  good  rain  had  brought  about  bet¬ 
ter  conditions,  did  I  find  fruit  of  good 
eating  quality.  The  drought  seemed  to 
have  made  the  berries  hard  and  tough, 
and  while  they  shipped  well  and  brought 
unusually  good  prices,  the  quality  of  all 
was  below  the  mark.  For  a  mid-season 
profitable  strawberry  there  has  been 
none  here  to  equal  the  Chesapeake. 
There  are  some  who  are  growing  the 
Missionary,  which  is  a  fairly  good  berry, 
but  had  such  a  poor  chance  in  any  field 
I  examined  that  no  opinion  can  be  given 
of  its  character  until  it  has  a  better 
chance.  Gandy  still  holds  its  own  in  the 
black  swamp  lands  east  of  us  here,  but 
Chesapeake  is  far  better  in  our  dry  sandy 
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soil.  Of  the  newly  advertised  ever-bear¬ 
ing  strawberries  the  Superb  is  the  only 
one  I  have  tried.  This  is  really  ever- 
bearing,  and  is  a  handsome  fruit  and  the 
sweetest  I  ever  tasted.  I  have  planted 
Amerieus  this  Spring,  but  have  not  seen 
the  fruit  yet.  Superb  made  a  fine  Fall 
crop  last  season.  I  believe  that  the  Ches¬ 
apeake  would  make  a  fine  plant  for  hill 
culture,  but  have  not  tried  that. 

Maryland.  w.  f.  massey. 

The  principal  varieties  of  strawberries 
grown  in  this  State  are  Superior,  which 
is  an  early  berry,  of  inferior  quality,  but 
a  heavy  bearer;  it  is  adaptable  to  light, 
high  lands.  Gandy,  which  is  probably 
the  main  market  berry,  is  grown  on  the 
lower  lands  of  the  State,  and  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  latest  variety  which  we  grow. 
Klondike  and  Roadhouse  have  received 
favorable  consideration  in  some  sections. 
Chipman’s  Seedling  has  been  grown  to 
some  extent,  and  is  worthy  of  trial.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  best  berry  which  has  come  for¬ 
ward  in  the  last  few  years  is  the  Chesa¬ 
peake.  I  believe  this  berry  is  worthy  of 
trial  by  any  strawberry  grower.  An¬ 
other  variety  which  is  not  at  all  new, 
but  seems  adaptable  to  loam  soils,  is  Joe, 
and  some  of  our  growers  prefer  it  to  the 
Chesapeake.  Parson’s  Beauty,  at  one 
time  was  grown  largely  in  the  southeast¬ 
ern  portion  of  this  State,  but  it  is  not  a 
first-class  shipper  and  is  being  gradually 
discarded.  Steven’s  Late  Champion  is 
also  grown  to  a  slight  extent.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  berries  grown  in  this  State  are 
perfect,  as  the  strawberry  fields  are  of 
such  a  great  extent  that  growers  do  not 
feel  that  it  will  pay  them  to  mix  varie¬ 
ties  by  planting  pistillate  types.  Just  a 
word  about  the  Superior.  Its  principal 
qualification  is  that  it  is  extremely  early, 
and  a  very  heavy  bearer.  The  berry  is 
small  and  of  inferior  quality. 

Delaware  Station.  c.  a.  yi’cuE. 


At  the  recent  Chicago  peony  show  vis¬ 
itors  were  requested  to  name  their  fa¬ 
vorites  among  the  varieties  shown. 
There  was  not  a  great  number  of  varie-  ! 
ties  shown,  but  the  following  were  given 
preference :  Light  pink,  Eugenie  Ver- 

dier,.  Therese ;  white,  Mme.  de  Verneville, 
Festiva  Maxima;  dark  pink,  Modeste 
Guerin,  Triomphe  de  l’Exposition  de 
Lille ;  red,  Augustin  d’Hour,  Mme.  Mar¬ 
tin  Cahuzac. 

Tiie  Northern  Nut  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  issued  a  useful  little  circular 
on  “Beginning  with  Nuts.”  It  is  ad¬ 
vised  to  give  a  nut  orchard  the  same 
preparation  as  an  apple  orchard ;  the 
nuts  are  planted  in  the  Fall,  in  holes  30 
feet  apart.  These  nuts  furnish  trees  for 
budding  or  grafting  later.  In  two  to  five 
years  the  seedlings  are  ready  for  the 
scions.  Choice  grafted  trees  furnish  the 
scions ;  they  are  carefully,  freely  watered 
once  a  week  in  a  dry  time,  and  watched 
for  bud-worms  and  other  insects.  Bone 
meal  is  advised  as  a  fertilizer  for  nut 
trees. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N7.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Sweet, 


Crisp, 


Delicious 


“Bite-To-Eat” 


Post 


Toasties 


Dainty  bits  of  pearly  white  com, 
perfectly  cooked  and  toasted  to 
delicate  “brown.” 


Usually  eaten  direct  from  pack¬ 
age  with  cream  and  sugar. 

Or,  sprinkle  Toasties  over  a 
saucer  of  fresh  berries — then  add 
the  cream  and  sugar — a  dish  to 
remember. 


Post  Toasties  are  sold  by 
Grocers  everywhere. 


LIGHTNING  ROD 


Never  failed! 

Buy  a  lightning  rod  that  you  can 
b t absolutely  certain  will  protect. 

Cole  Bros.  Franklin 
Lightning  Rod 

is  thetime  tested, lightning  protection. 
In  64  years  it  has  never  failed. 

The  C  B  F  R  is  the  genuine  Benjamin 
Franklin  steel  rod  as  improved  and  per¬ 
fected  by  our  6-1  years  experience.  The 
fact  that  Franklin’s  sled  rods  have  been 
in  use  150  years  and  have  always  been 
wholly  effective,  proved  that  steel  is  the  best 
material.  Now  the  world's  greatest  au¬ 
thority  on  lightning  protection— Sir  Oliver 
Lodge — says:  “  A  lightning  conductor  of 
perfect  conductivity  (such  as  copper) 
would  deal  with  the  energy  in  far  too 
rapid  a  manner;  and  the  result  would 
he  dangerous  surges  and  side  flashes. 

Iron  or  steel  would  get  rid  of  it  in  a 
slower  and  much  safer  manner.” 

The  famous  Prof.  Morse’ 
pamphlet  on  lightning 

and  lightning  rods,  including  quo¬ 
tations  from  well-known  authori¬ 
ties  on  these  subjects  will  be  sent 
you  FREE.  Write  for  this  inter¬ 
esting,  instructive  pamphlet  today, 

Cole  Bros.  Lightning  Rod  Co. 

322  South  7th  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C  B  F  R  Rod  has  the  initials  stamped, 
in  the  coupling  of  each  section  as  below.' 


GALVANIZED 


ROOFING 

S3. 30  per  square. 
10  squares  or  more. 
Ask  for  new  Catalog. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO.,  Box  C,  Hudson  Falls, N.  Y. 


For  Four  New  Yearly  Subscrip¬ 
tions  or  Forty  10- Week 
Trial  Subscriptions 


Gentleman’s 
Full  Bassine  Nickel 
Silver  Watch 

16  size,  plain  polished,  American  seven- 
jewel,  straight-line  lever  watch.  Guar¬ 
anteed  high-class  timepiece ;  damaskeened 
movement ;  enameled  dial  with  Arabic  or 
Roman  figures. 


For  Two  Strictly  New  Yearly 
Subscriptions  or  Twenty  10- 
Week  Trial  Subscriptions. 


This  Nickel 


Plated  Copper 
Coffee-Pot 


Eight  cup,  cold-handled  coffee-pot ; 
strougly  made;  made  entirelv  of  extra 
refined  Lake  Copper;  uickel  plated.  This 
pot  is  plated  ou  the  iuside  with  the  high¬ 
est  grade  interior  plating.  The  handle 
is  made  of  Ebony ;  securely  fastened  to 
the  pot  by  copper  rivets.  The  handle  is 
so  constructed  that  there  is  very  little 
danger  of  it  being  destroyed  by  excessive 
heat ;  and  it  will  not  become  overheated 
and  burn  the  hands ;  neat  design  and 
durable  in  every  way. 

The  Rural  New- Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St. ,  NewYerk 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
ihlo  nerson.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 


responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  Tine  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser.  


A  number  of  New  York  commission  men  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  great  bluff  in  demanding  an  increased  com¬ 
mission  for  selling  produce.  They  claim  that  the 
expenses  under  the  new  Cole  law  make  this  increase 
necessary,  and  they  are  using  this  argument  to 
make  farmers  discontented  with  the  law.  The  ac¬ 
tual  cost  of  bond  and  license  will  run  under  $25  per 
year  and  the  demanded  increase  of  commission  is 
just  pure  “graft.”  We  hope  some  of  the  best  com¬ 
mission  men  will  see  their  opportunity  in  this  and 
continue  to  do  business  at  the  old  rate  without  this 
extortionate  holdup. 

* 

We  picked,  out  what  we  considered  about  20  of  the 
best  farm  papers,  and  you  are  the  only  people  who  have 
written  us  that  you  could  not  carry  it. 

We  get  that  from  an  advertiser  who  offers  a  new 
variety  of  wheat.  He  tries  to  convey  the  idea  that 
this  wonderful  wheat  will  yield  50  or  more  bushels 
per  acre.  It  is  cunningly  worded,  clearly  as  a  bait 
to  call  attention  to  a  quite  ordinary  offer.  We  re¬ 
fused  to  insert  this  statement  as  we  do  not  believe 
the  wheat  will  give  any  such  yield,  and  we  do  not 
believe  the  advertiser  expects  it  will  do  so.  If  the 
other  19  papers  want  to  stand  for  any  50-bushel 
yields — it  is  their  privilege  to  do  so.  If,  however, 
they  would  stand  against  such  stories  they  could 
soon  trim  them  down  to  reason. 

* 

We  have,  earlier  than  usual  this  year,  letters 
from  farmers  asking  how  to  cancel  nursery  con¬ 
tracts.  Several  slick-tongued  fakes  are  at  large  sell¬ 
ing  “contract  orchards”  or  so-called  “new  varieties” 
at  extravagant  prices.  The  fact  is  that  no  reader 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  should  ever  sign  a  contract  with 
such  fellows.  We  have  exposed  these  schemes  so 
many  times  that  they  ought  to  be  like  a  twice-told 
tale  to  any  member  of  The  Rural  family.  If  by 
some  misplay  you  do  sign  such  a  contract  you  must 
be  able  to  prove  that  the  agent  misrepresented  in 
some  way,  as  regards  price,  what  he  would  do.  or 
with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  goods.  Usually 
these  fakes  tell  such  ridiculous  stories  that  it  is 
easy  to  prove  misrepresentation,  but  the  best  and 
easiest  way  is  to  make  no  contract  at  all.  It  is 
safe  advice  never  to  sign  any  paper  offered  by 
strangers. 

* 


We  call  attention  to  Prof.  Alva  Agee’s  remarks 
about  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College  on  page 
859.  These  remarks  were  started  by  the  following 
note  in  The  R.  N.-Y. : 

Here  are  the  agricultural  colleges  drifting  away  from 
us.  You  see  that  so  long  as  they  advocate  “research” 
and  the  two-blades-of-grass  theory  they  need  fear  noth¬ 
ing  from  the  “big  business”  Yvhich  charges  us  65  cents 
of  the  dollar  for  carrying  and  handling  and  financing 
one  dollar’s  worth  of  our  goods.  Thinking  will  also 
show  you  that  whenever  these  colleges  honestly  and 
fearlessly  take  up  the  35-cent-dollar  problem  they  will 
at  once  have  a  battle  with  this  same  “big  business.” 

Prof.  Agee  says  this  statement  does  injustice. 
We  may  say  in  regard  to  this  that  we  have  a  pretty 
wide  private  and  confidential  acquaintance  with  men 
in  station  and  college  work.  Perhaps  we  may  say, 
too.  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  closer  and  more  human 
relation  with  its  readers  than  most  other  farm 
papers.  We  therefore  stand  our  ground  and  deny 
that  we  are  doing  any  injustice  in  the  above  gen¬ 
eral  statement.  Nor  do  we  see  that  Prof.  Agee  in 
his  statement  of  the  excellent  work  which  New 
Jersey  is  doing  gets  down  to  the  real  issue.  We 
have  had  too  many  men  tell  us  what  they  are 
obliged  to  do  in  order  to  obtain  appropriations  for 
their  colleges.  We  have  heard  too  many  of  them 
say  “If  I  were  only  free  to  say  and  do  what  I  know 
about  some  of  these  things !”  Here  we  have  another 
illustration  of  the  old  fundamental  difference  re¬ 
garding  the  duty  of  the  college  and  station.  Prof. 
Agee  does  not  believe  that  these  institutions  should 
fight — put  in  their  teeth  and  act  as  watch  dog.  We 
think  that  dignity  sometimes  grows  to  he  a  disease. 


There  are  many  reliable  reports  that  dairymen 
are  giving  up  their  cows  and  starting  other  lines  of 
farming.  Some  give  one  reason  for  the  change  and 
some  another,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  dairy 
cattle  are  passing  away  from  many  farms.  In  some 
cases  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  neither  the  farm 
nor  the  man  is  capable  of  producting  and  caring 
for  high-grade  stock,  and  in  these  days,  no  other 
kind  of  stock  will  pay.  Yet  even  while  this  change 
is  gOxUg  on.  population  is  increasing  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  good  dairy  products  never  was  better 
among  consumers.  Cows  are  high  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  they  will  go  higher.  Thus,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  some  dairymen  are  going  out 
of  the  business,  there  never  was  a  better  time  for 
others  to  stay  in  and  improve  their  herds.  Nor  was 
there  ever  a  better  time  to  introduce  pure  blood  into 
the  herd.  The  grade  cow  will  always  be  the  business 
milk-making  machine  and  the  character  of  that  ma¬ 
chine  will  he  decided  by  the  pedigree  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  her  parents.  The  dairyman  may  control  her 
performance,  but  her  character  goes  with  her  blood. 
In  all  the  history  of  dairying  in  this  country  there 
never  was  a  better  time  than  right  now  to  breed 
up  the  dairy  herd  and  improve  it  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  high-class  blood.  The  results  are  sure  both 
in  the  improved  cattle  and  in  their  products. 

* 

THE  PRIZE  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

About  200  pictures  were  submitted  in  the  contest 
for  illustrations  of  scenes  in  our  little  book  “The 
Child.”  They  ranged  all  the  way  from  rough  pen¬ 
cil  drawings  to  well-finished  photographs.  Some 
readers  did  not  attempt  to  make  original  groups  or 
studies  of  characters,  but  merely  sent  pictures  of 
children  with  no  connection  with  characters  in  the 
book.  After  a  'long  and  careful  study  our  judges 
awarded  the  prizes  as  follows : 

No.  1. — Vincent  I).  Taylor,  Vermont.  This  is  a 
beautiful  picture  of  Hiram  Bently  and  “Mother” 
before  the  open  fire. 

No.  2. — ("has.  A.  Purchase,  New  York.  This  shows 
Hiram  and  Shep  before  the  fire  after  the  elder  has 
carried  the  child  upstairs.  This  fireplace  picture 
Was  a  favorite  subject  with  most  of  the  contestants. 

No.  3. — Wm.  C.  Eaton,  New  York.  This  shows 
Hen  Bingham  playing  his  cruel  little  joke  at  the 
wood  pile. 

No.  4. — Miss  Artridge  Belt,  Maryland. 

Our  judges  found  it  hard  to  decide  between  two 
excellent  pictures  and  therefore  decided  to  give  an 
extra  prize.  Miss  Belt’s  picture  shows  the  “first 
lesson  in  milking”  with  Hiram  milking  at  the  child’s 
mouth.  Some  of  the  other  pictures  are  excellent 
and  we  expect  to  make  use  of  them.  This  contest 
has  made  us  acquaiuted  with  a  number  of  persons 
who  evidently  know  how  to  group  people  so  as  to 
tell  homely  and  striking  farm  stories  without  words. 
During  the  coming  year  we  shall  make  a  feature  of 
this  ability  to  tell  the  human  side  of  farm  life  with 
the  camera. 

* 

Every  day  brings  new  questions  about  the  value 
of  the  commercial  bacteria  for  inoculating  seed. 
Most  people  now  understand  that  the  legumes  or 
pod-bearing  plants  are  able  to  take  nitrogen  from 
the  air.  This  work  is  done  by  bacteria  or  tiny 
forms  of  life  which  live  upon  the  roots  of  clover, 
beans,  Alfalfa  or  other  legumes.  “Inoculation” 
means  introducing  these  bacteria  into  soil  where 
they  were  not  found  in  order  that  the  legumes  may 
obtain  this  nitrogen  from  the  air.  The  most  natural 
way  of  inoculating  is  to  use  soil  from  a  field  in 
which  these  bacteria  are  found,  but  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  obtain  such  soil.  So  the  chemists  pre¬ 
pare  what  they  call  “commercial  cultures.”  The  bac¬ 
teria  are  propagated  in  the  laboratory  and  put  up 
in  packages  so  that  they  will  live  and  stand  ship¬ 
ment.  That  is  all  these  “commercial  cultures”  are 
— living  germs  ready  to  be  started  in  water  so  as 
to  soak  the  seed  and  thus  introduce  the  bacteria. 
The  principle  is  not  unlike  that  of  distributing  yeast 
packages  for  bread  making.  The  theory  of  all  this 
is  sound,  and  if  the  soil  conditions  are  right  the 
use  of  these  germs  will  often  heliv  start  such  a  crop 
as  Alfalfa.  The  trouble  is  that  the  farmer  is  led 
to  expect  too  much  from  the  use  of  these  germs.  No 
man  can  hope  to  raise  a  good  Alfalfa  crop  unless  the 
soil  is  deep  and  rich,  well  supplied  with  lime 
and  put  in  fine  condition  for  the  seed.  The 
germs  will  not  take  the  place  of  lime  or  good  drain¬ 
age  or  fertilizer  or  good  tillage.  In  most  cases  of 
Alfalfa  seeding  they  are  no  more  important  than 
lime  and  less  important  than  good  drainage.  They 
are  all  right  for  part  of  the  scheme  for  growing 
Alfalfa  or  other  pod-bearing  plants,  but  do  not  let 
anyone  bluff  you  into  believing  that  these  commer¬ 
cial  cultures  will  take  the  place  of  lime,  drainage, 
good  culture  and  common  sense. 


We  think  many  of  our  people  would  be  better  off 
to  buy  their  nursery  trees  in  the  Fall.  They  would 
be  better  served  and  he  less  likely  to  receive  a  Jot  of 
misfits  and  substitutes  if  they  bought  in  the  Fall. 
The  nurseryman  has  more  time  then  to  sort  and 
pack.  In  Spring  he  is  rushed  through  a  short  sea¬ 
son.  We  think,  too,  that  most  nurserymen  would 
make  a  little  better  price  for  Fall  delivery.  If  you 
do  not.  like  Fall  planting  you  can  heel  in  the  trees 
safely  over  Winter  and  have  them  just  when  you 
want  them  in  Spring.  You  also  know  just  what 
sort  of  trees  you  are  buying  and  if  there  should  be 
any  question  about  them  you  can  settle  it  and  not 
have  the  question  come  up  just  as  the  trees  ought 
to  go  into  the  ground.  You  can  if  you  like  send 
samples  to  the  experiment  station  or  to  fruit  meet¬ 
ings  for  inspection  or  identification.  There  are 
more  arguments  yet  for  Fall  buying  and  we  think 
it  will  pay. 

* 

Why,  yes,  there  are  still  a  few  belated  gentlemen 
who  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  35-cent  dollar. 
They  should  he  introduced  to  Mrs.  Julian  Heath, 
president  of  the  Housewives’  League !  The  other 
day  Mrs.  Heath  went  ou  a  crusade  for  information 
among  New'  York  markets: 

She  learned  among  other  things  that  a  basket  of 
beans,  containing  32  quarts,  was  sold  at  60  cents  whole¬ 
sale.  The  next  morning  she  was  obliged  to  pay  15  cents 
a  quart  for  beans  at  an  uptown  store.  Potatoes  sold 
at  wholesale  ou  the  pier  at  $1.75  per  barrel  and  on  the 
following  day  she  bought  a  bushel  at  $1.45  retail. 

.When  these  potatoes  sell  at  wholesale  for  $1.75 
the  Southern  grower  does  well  if  he  seeux-es  $1.25 
net  and  out  of  that  he  w'ill  pay  for  the  barrel  and 
all  expenses  of  growing.  You  may  figure  what  part 
of  the  dollar  he  gets.  The  way  to  fatten  that  35- 
ceut  dollar  is  to  tack  on  a  few  cents  which  now  go 
to  useless  handlers.  That  means  getting  closer  to 
the  consumer.  The  first  road  to  take  leads  to  Al¬ 
bany.  Write  to  Marc  W.  Cole  if  there  is  auy  way 
for  you  to  combine  with  your  neighbors  for  selling 
a  uniform  product.  Through  him  you  may  find 
some  other  organization  which  wants  to  buy. 

* 

If  the  Nation’s  crooks  exacted  any  comfort  iroin 
the  result  of  the  Strout  suit,  they  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  Court  decision  on  the  opposite  page. 
That  decree  will  he  a  profitable  subject  of  study 
for  every  farmer  who  has  a  farm  to  sell  or  to  buy. 
We  have  held  to  the  opinion  that  the  Strout  con¬ 
tract  to  collect  a  withdrawal  fee  could  not  be  en¬ 
forced  when  the  farmer  who  signed  it  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  existence  of  this  provision  in  the  con¬ 
tract.  The  Court  not  only  sustains  our  view  but 
also  our  right  to  express  the  opinion.  Of  course, 
in  any  given  case  the  fact  would  have  to  be  proven, 
but  that  is  another  matter.  It  is  enough  to  say 
here  that  the  testimony  of  many  farmers  that  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  provision  seems  to  be  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  information  emanating  from  the  Strouts 
themselves. 

The  Court  also  sustains  our  position  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  buyer.  The  contract  with  the  owner  by 
which  the  agent  has  all  the  purchase  price  above  a 
sum  fixed  by  the  seller  is  of  course  legitimate  in 
itself;  but  the  agent  must  not  misrepresent  matters 
to  the  buyer.  If  the  agents  do  make  false  represen- 
tations,  and  the  buyer  relying  on  the  truth  of  the 
representations,  is  deceived  as  to  the  value  of  the 
property,  then  he  is  entitled  to  redress  in  the  courts. 
Again  whether  or  not  the  Strouts  misrepresented 
their  rights  as  agents  to  the  buyer  is  a  matter  of 
proof  in  any  given  case.  The  farmers’  testimony 
and  Strout  literature  will  be  competent  evidence  on 
this  point  and  the  testimony  of  Strout’s  local  agents 
will  also  he  competent. 

The  Court’s  lucid  statement  of  the  law  will  be 
interesting  to  farmers  as  well  as  to  publishers  and 
lawyers.  The  Court  intimates  that  a  paper  know¬ 
ingly  and  maliciously  publishing  false  statemeuts 
to  injure  another  may  he  enjoined;  but  so  long  as 
the  editor  acts  in  good  faith  to  protect  his  readers 
he  is  privileged  to  do  so. 


BREVITIES. 

For  the  bnck-to-tho-lauder  a  very  safe  bet — he  will 
float  to  success  through  an  ocean  of  sweat. 

Does  the  automobile  take  worshippers  away  from 
the  country  church  to  the  larger  one  in  town ! 

Plum  and  apple  trees  are  best  suited  for  planting  in 
henyards.  The  peach  cannot  stand  rich  feeding  so  well. 

The  Germans  are  making  grape  seed  oil.  The  clear 
oil  obtained  by  pressing  can  be  eaten — that  extracted 
by  solvents  is  used  for  industrial  purposes. 

Watch  for  boards  or  shingles  with  old  nails  sticking 
from  them — in  the  barnyard.  We  have  had  a  horsi- 
disabled  for  10  days  by  stepping  on  such  a  nail ! 

The  Summer  school  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  has  400  students.  It  is  attended  largely  by  teach¬ 
ers  who  may  be  expected  to  teach  agriculture  in  public 
schools. 
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STROUT’S  FIRST  GUN  BACK-FIRED 

The  U.  8.  Court  analyzes  their  com¬ 
plaint  and  refuses  to  muzzle  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  their  benefit. 

Following  is  the  decree  of  Justice 
Hand  in  the  Strout  injunction  suit 
against  The  R.  N.-Y. 

The  facts  in  this  case  are  not  open  to 
much  dispute.  The  plaintiff  has  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  selling  farms  for  farmers  under 
several  forms  of  contracts  one  of  which 
gives  it  all  the  purchase  price  beyond  a 
sum  fixed  by  the  seller.  Another  pro¬ 
vides  that  if  the  farmer  sells  the  farm  to 
any  one,  he  shall  pay  one  per  cent  of  the 
net  price  fixed  by  the  contract,  whether 
the  purchaser  be  recommended  by  the 
plaintiff  or  not.  There  is  nothing  illegal 
in  any  of  the  contracts,  provided  that  the 
farmer  understands  them  and  that  the 
plaintiff  does  not  misrepresent  to  the 
buyer  its  own  rights  as  agent. 

The  defendants  edit  a  farmers’  news¬ 
paper  which  advertises  that  they  will 
protect  all  subscribers  against  rogues  and 
swindlers  and  which  has  for  a  long  time 
published  complaints  of  such  subscribers 
against  persons  with  whom  they  trade. 
For  some  years  before  January  18,  1913, 
the  defendants  had  occasionally  received 
complaints  from  subscribers  against  the 
plaintiff,  asserting  that  they  had  been 
overreached  in  the  contracts  either  by 
being  obliged  to  pay  money  for  with¬ 
drawals  or  by  having  their  farms  sold  at 
high  figures  upon  the  representation  to 
the  buyer  that  the  plaintiff  was  getting 
only  a  commission.  The  defendants  suc¬ 
ceeded.  upon  the  threat  of  exposing  the 
plaintiff,  in  getting  it  to  return  nearly 
Three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  to 
certain  subscribers,  but  eventually  the 
plaintiff  refused  any  longer  to  comply 
with  the  demands  of  the  defendants. 

Thereupon,  the  defendants  began  a  se¬ 
ries  of  publications  in  their  newspaper 
which  is  part  of  the  wrong  complained  of. 
They  lnrve  also  written  letters  to  agents 
of  the  plaintiff  and  to  some  customers 
which  form  the  other  part  of  the  wrong. 
By  these  communications  the  plaintiff 
supposes  its  business  to  be  greatly  in¬ 
jured  and  so  asks  for  an  injunction. 

To  succeed  upon  such  a  theory  the 
plaintiff  must  show  at  least  one  of  two 
things,  first,  that  the  injury  results  from 
the  use  of  means  which  are  themselves 
independently  illegal,  or  that  if  no  such 
are  used,  then  that  the  defendants’  pur¬ 
pose  is  not  to  gain  a  profit  for  himself, 
or  to  do  what  he  deems  right  to  another, 
but  merely  to  cause  injury  to  the  defend¬ 
ant.  That  is  to  say,  the  defendant  may 
pursue  any  plan  which  he  honestly  fanc¬ 
ies  to  be  for  his  own  or  another’s  benefit, 
if  he  avoids  the  use  of  means  which  as 
such  are  illegal.  Among  such  means  is 
persuasion  of  another  to  break  an  exist¬ 
ing  contract. 

Now  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  is 
the  law,  for  the  subject  is  still  in  a 
formative  condition,  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  say  in  a  given  jurisdiction  just  at 
what  stage  of  progress  it  is.  For  in¬ 
stance  in  labor  disputes  the  courts  have 
certainly  gone  far  in  refusing  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  motive  of  self-interest  and  in 
insisting  that  the  motive  was  only  that 
of  injury,  when  the  actual  motive  arose 
from  a  wider  solidarity  of  sympathy  than 
they  were  aware  of,  but  this  is  not  a 
labor  dispute,  and  there  will,  I  think,  be 
no  question  that  the  plaintiff’s  rights  in 
the  case  are  at  least  limited  in  the  way  I 
have  said. 

As  to  the  defendants’  motive,  there  is 
no  reasonable  room  for  doubt  on  these 
papers  that  it  is  not  merely  to  injure 
the  plaintiff.  It  is  perhaps  true  enough 
that  the  actual  motive  is  mixed,  and 
consists  in  part  of  a  desire  to  increase  its 
circulation  as  well  as  to  protect  its  sub¬ 
scribers.  11  hile  editors  are  not  exempt 
from  the  common  motives  of  other  men, 
they  may,  and  in  this  case  they  do,  enter¬ 
tain  a  genuine  desire  to  help  their  read¬ 
ers  and  to  expose  such  as  may  practice 
upon  their  credulity.  That  is  a  very  ad¬ 
mirable  purpose  in  a  newspaper.  The 
refusal  of  the  plaintiff’s  advertising 
long  before  this  controversy  became  acute 
is  a  corroboration  of  that  motive. 

the  plaintiff’s  relief  must  therefore  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  illegality  of  some  of  the 
nieaus  used.  The  only  illegality  suggest¬ 
ed  is  that  the  letters  are  libellous,  or  con¬ 
stitute  blackmail  or  extortion.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  come  within  the  statutes  of 
blackmail  and  extortion  in  New  York, 
Sections  850-860  of  the  Penal  haw. 


There  is  nothing  relevant  in  these  stat¬ 
utes  except  those  provisions  forbidding 
threats  of  “injury”  to  the  property  of 
another,  for  the  defendants  have  not 
threatened  to  libel  the  plaintiff  or  to 
charge  it  with  a  crime.  Now  the  only 
threats  contained  in  the  letters  were  to 
discuss  and  make  public  the  methods  of 
the  plaintiff.  Just  discussion  is  legiti¬ 
mate  if  confined  to  the  actual  facts.  It 
is  quite  true  that  the  defendants  have  re¬ 
peatedly  expressed  themselves  as  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  plaintiff's  contracts  cannot 
be  enforced.  That  conclusion  can  cer¬ 
tainly  only  rest  upon  the  belief  that  the 
farmers  have  been  imposed  upon  and  did 
not  understand  the  contracts,  but  it  is  a 
possible  view  of  the  facts  and  might  turn 
out  to  be  true.  Farmers  are  often  men  of 
easy  credulity,  not  used  to  affairs;  they 
form  a  facile  ground  for  glib  agents  who 
can  obtain  an  ignorant  consent  to  agree¬ 
ments  whose  exact  nature  they  do  not 
understand.  It  may  of  course  be  that 
the  plaintiff’s  contracts  are  not  open  to 
these  criticisms,  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  defendants’  statements  go  no  further 
than  an  assertion  of  such  a  belief.  But 
the  “injury”  threatened  must  be  an  “un¬ 
lawful”  injury  as  the  extortion  statute 
expressly  provides  and  to  call  it  unlaw¬ 
ful  in  this  case  is  to  beg  the  question. 
It  is  unlawful  only  in  case  the  publica¬ 
tion  and  discussion  of  the  facts  is  not 
permissible;  such  it  certainly  is  not, 
Francis  v.  Flynn,  118  U.  S.  385,  Kidd  v. 
Horry,  28  Fed.  R.  773. 

There  remains  only  the  question  of 
whether  the  publications  are  libellous.  I 
do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  as 
far  as  Marlin  Fire  Arms  Co.  v.  Shields, 
171  N.  Y.  3S4,  and  to  say  that  a  per¬ 
sistent  course  of  conduct  designed  to  ruin 
a  man  by  repeated  libels,  uttered  with 
knowledge  of  their  falsity,  may  not  be 
enjoined.  I  hope  that  a  court  of  equity 
might  find  means  to  enjoin  a  man  who 
puts  into  effect  a  deliberate  purpose  of 
destroying  another  by  a  series  of  utter¬ 
ances  which  the  utterer  knows  to  be 
false.  Where  there  is  an  honest  dispute 
no  court  has  ever  stopped  the  mouth  of 
one  man  because  it  is  found  that  he  had 
the  wrong  side  of  the  argument.  The 
utterer  takes  his  chances  of  the  damage 
he  may  do,  but  in  English  speaking  coun¬ 
tries  he  is  entitled  to  have  his  word  at 
least  while  he  believes  he  is  speaking 
truly.  In  the  case  at  bar  I  do  not  say 
that  the  defendants  have  uttered  any 
libels  or  that  they  mean  to  continue  to 
do  so.  Their  conduct  is  at  least  open 
to  the  belief  that  they  are  in  good  faith 
exposing  those  who  are  overreaching  the 
simple  and  abusing  the  confidence  of  the 
credulous.  One  may  even  so  publish 
libels,  but  the  libels  will  not  be  en¬ 
joined,  for  truth  is  too  uncertain  and 
speech  must  be  allowed  utterance. 

The  motion  is  denied. 


WORK  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

[In  the  National  Stockman  and 
Farmer  Prof.  Alva  Agee,  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  College,  takes  up  a 
statement  about  agricultural  education 
recently  made  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and 
makes  the  following  comment.  We  gladly 
print  it  since  we  wish  to  have  the  policy 
or  business  efficiency  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  fully  discussed.] 

I  have  a  somewhat  wide  acquaintance 
with  men  controlling  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  experiment  stations  and  feel 
sure  that  the  statement  quoted  does  in¬ 
justice,  and  no  man  can  afford  to  be  un¬ 
just.  I  hold  no  brief  for  colleges  and 
stations  and  do  not  doubt  that  there  are 
moral  cowards  in  their  work  just  as 
there  are  in  all  lines  of  work,  but  our 
colleges  and  stations  have  naturally  em¬ 
phasized  research  because  the  men  were 
led  to  devote  themselves  to  research.  The 
National  and  State  governments  rightly 
or  wrongly  believed  that  there  should  be 
study  of  plants  and  animals  and  soils, 
and  men  having  some  bent  for  such  work 
were  assembled  to  make  the  study  and  to 
teach  others  what  had  been  learned. 
Certainly  it  is  not  fear  that  causes  them 
to  advocate  the  line  of  work  which 
seemed  to  them  important  enough  to  ab¬ 
sorb  their  best  energy.  Personally,  I  am 
interested  in  a  college  and  station  in  a 
State  that  has  tremendous  corporate  in¬ 
fluence.  and  yet  the  institution  began  in 
an  early  day  to  urge  all  the  farmers  of 
the  State  to  home  mix  their  fertilizers 
and  save  money.  It  seeks  to  serve  the 
interest  of  the  most  successful  farmers’ 
exchange  in  our  Eastern  States,  which  is 
located  in  the  State.  It  urges  the  county 
demonstrators  to  find  the  cheapest 
sources  of  lime  and  fertilizer  and  the 
smallest  freight  rates  to  the  farm  of  the 
consumer.  It  is  trying  to  get  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  practical  experts  in  distribution 
for  au  entire  day,  during  the  farmers’ 
week,  devoted  to  problems  of  distribution.' 


It  has  been  seeking  the  services  of  a  man 
whom  it  believes  to  be  competent  to  assist 
market  gardeners  in  such  organization 
that  their  goods  might  be  marketed  with 
more  profit.  Primarily  its  purpose  is 
research  and  the  teaching  of  results,  but 
it  owes  assistance  to  evei’y  man  who  is 
not  getting  full  returns  for  his  work  on 
the  land  and  is  rendering  that  service  so 
far  as  it  is  able  without  thought  of  fear. 
An  honest  man  would  not  have  any  other 
course  or  any  other  desire.  These  state¬ 
ments  are  made  in  no  sense  as  a  defense, 
but  as  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  that 
prevails  in  one  institution  within  my 
knowledge,  and  a  rather  wide  acquaint¬ 
ance  gives  assurance  that  the  same  spirit 
may  be  found  in  most  other  institutions. 


A  STORY  OF  STRING  BEANS. 

The  price  of  string  beans  caused  Dr. 
Samuel  T.  Earle,  Jr.,  1431  Linden  Ave¬ 
nue,  to  conduct  a  little  investigation  into 
the  high  cost  of  living  yesterday  and  the 
results  of  his  labors  are  interesting.  Dr. 
Earle  said  he  was  beginning  to  under¬ 
stand  why  there  had  been  so  much  agita¬ 
tion  of  this  question  lately  and  remarked 
that  it  really  was  “fierce.” 

A  trucker  brought  10  bushels  of  string 
beans  to  town  yesterday  to  sell.  He  fig¬ 
ured  out  before  the  sale  that  it  had  cost 
him  15  cents  a  bushel  to  plant,  cultivate 
and  harvest  the  crop.  With  this  in  mind 
he  began  to  get  estimates  of  what  he  was 
going  to  get  for  the  load  and  was  some¬ 
what  sad  when  the  middleman  agreed  to 
pay  30  cents  a  bushel  and  no  moi*e. 

Mrs.  Eai’le  was  then  requested  to  find 
the  market  quotations  for  the  day  and 
she  learned  that  beans  were  selling  at 
retail  for  15  cents  a  quarter  peck.  “Now, 
why  the  difference?”  was  Dr.  Earle  ques¬ 
tion.  Incidentally  the  farmer  let  it  be 
known  that  he  would  allow  the  remainder 
of  the  crop  on  his  farm  to  rot  before  be 
will  bring  it  to  town  to  receive  such 
small  px-ices. 

The  above  from  the  Baltimore  Sun 
shows  that  the  grower’s  dollar  is  often  a 
good  deal  less  than  the  35  cents.  And  if 
that  grower  had  stopped  his  wagon 
alongside  the  mai-ket  house  and  gone  to 
selling  his  beans  to  consumers  for  half 
the  money  they  were  asking  in  the  stalls, 
the  police  would  have  been  after  him 
quickly  for  selling  without  peddler’s 
license.  The  city  ordinances  protect  the 
middleman  and  keep  the  consumer  and 
pi-oducer  apart.  w.  f.  massey. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  man  woxild  have  been 
legally  justified  in  selling  his  own  pro- 
duce  withoxxt  a  license.  If  he  bought  and 
sold  again  he  could  not  do  so,  but  a  man 
has  the  right  to  sell  his  own  produce  any¬ 
where  provided  he  does  not  “obstruct 
traffic.”  Probably  the  police  would  have 
had  him  on  some  other  charge. 


RURAL  ORGANIZATION  SERVICE. 

The  National  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  developing  a  rural  oi’ganization 
service.  The  object  of  this  service  will 
bring  together  and  encourage  all  local 
organizations  that  are  interested  in  mar¬ 
keting,  either  buying  or  selling  supplies, 
or  in  grading  or  standardizing  prodxicts. 
In  a  larger  way  this  service  will  be  what 
the  new  department  in  New  Yoi'k  is  also 
endeavoring  to  accomplish.  Naturally 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  on  the  track 
of  all  organizations  of  this  character  so 
as  to  bring  them  together  for  service. 
Thei’e  are  throughout  the  country  tens 
of  thousands  of  such  organizations  con¬ 
taining  people  who  want  to  buy  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  There  are  other  organizations 
which  ax’e  able  to  sell  the  very  goods 
which  the  others  desire.  Any  one  can  see 
the  advantage  of  bringing  these  parties 
together  for  country  wide  trade.  Thus 
far  the  great  ti-ouble  in  such  direct  deal¬ 
ing  has  been  high  freight  rates,  or  the 
opposition  of  the  railroads,  and  also  a 
feeling  of  nxutxxal  distrust  on  the  part  of 
buyer  and  seller.  These  things  will  be 
overcome  in  time  through  a  great  coun¬ 
try-wide  organization,  which  will  give 
stability  to  the  business,  and  also  enable 
the  people  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  for 
transportation  reform.  The  most  neces- 
sary  thing  at  first  is  to  get  together.  In 
New  York  State  this  can  be  done  by  ad¬ 
dressing  Marc  W.  Cole  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
A  larger  national  organization  is  in  cou- 
tx-ol  of  Prof.  T.  N.  Carver  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ixigton.  Prof.  Carver  has  made  a  long 
study  of  these  matters.  He  is  the  author 
of  “Principles  of  Rural  Economics,”  the 
best  book  dealing  with  the  business  side 
of  farm  life,  and  the  histox-y  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  that  has  yet  been  written. 


Prime  beef  cattle,  87  cwt. ;  veal,  $9 ; 
hogs.  $S ;  butter,  22 ;  eggs.  22 ;  straw¬ 
berries,  10  cents  a  quart.  We  pay  the 
following  prices  for  grain  and  feed.  Corn 
68  cents  a  bushel;  oats,  50;  wheat, 
81.10 ;  wheat  bran.  $1.20  cwt. ;  white 
middlings,  $1.30;  cornmeal,  $1.35. 

Atlantic,  Pa.  r.  t.  e. 

Horses,  $125  to  $175;  cows,  $40  to 
$60 ;  pigs.  $6  per  pair,  sliotes.  six  cents 
pound.  This  section  does  not  raise 
small  or  large  fruit,  nor  truck ;  what 
little  fruit  was  here  was  ruined  by  the 
frost.  Corn,  65 ;  oats,  40 ;  hay,  $14  this 
Spring,  none  to  be  had  now,  and  no  crop 
to  cut.  Butter,  25;  eggs,  IS;  fowls,  ll ; 
roosters.  13,  broilers,  20.  T.  w.  H. 

Abingdon.  Md. 


CROPS 

GOVERNMENT  CROP  REPORT. 

The  condition  July  1,  with  estimated 
production  was : 

Winter  Wheat — Condition,  81.6  per 
cent  of  a  normal.  Indicated  yield,  15.6 
bushels  per  acre.  Estimated  total  pro¬ 
duction,  483.000,000  bushels. 

Spring  Wheat — Condition,  73.8;  yield, 
11.7.  Production,  218,000,000. 

All  Wheat — -Condition,  78.6;  yield 
14.1.  Production.  701,000,000  bushels, 
compared^  with  730.267.000  bushels  last 
year.  Wheat  remaining  on  farms,  35,- 
515,000  bushels. 

Corn — Acreage,  106.884, 000  ;  condition, 
86.9 ;  yield,  27.8 ;  production,  2,971,- 
000,000. 

Oats- — Condition,  76.3;  yield,  26.9; 
production,  1,031,000,000. 

Bai-ley — Condition,  76.6 ;  yield,  22.8 ; 
production,  165.000,000. 

Rye — Condition,  88.6;  yield,  16.1. 

Potatoes — Acreage,  3,685,000;  condi¬ 
tion,  86.2 ;  yield,  93.1 ;  production, 
343,000,000. 

Tobacco — Acreage,  1,144.350;  condi¬ 
tion,  82.8  ;  yield,  809.0  ;  production,  926,- 
000,000  pounds. 

Flax — Acreage,  2,425,000 ;  condition, 
S2.0 ;  yield,  8.7 ;  production,  21,000,000. 

Rice — Acreage.  824,100 ;  condition, 
S8.4 ;  yield,  33 ;  production.  27,000,000. 

Hay — Condition,  80.5;  yield,  1.33  tons. 

Apples — Condition,  59.4. 


GOVERNMENT  COTTON  REPORT. 


The  Bureau  of  Statistics  estimates 
that  the  area  of  cotton  in  cultivation  this 
year  in  the  United  States  is  about  35,- 
622,000  acres,  as  compared  with  34,766,- 
000  acres,  the  aci-eage  in  cultivation  a 
year  ago,  being  an  incx-ease  of  856,000 
acres,  or  2.5  per  cent.  The  condition  of 
the  growing  crop  on  June  25,  was  81.8 
per  cent  of  normal,  as  compared  with 
79.1  on  May  25.  1913,  80.4  on  June  25. 
1912,  and  80.2.  the  aveimge  condition  for 
the  past  ten  yeai’s  on  June  25. 

Details  by  States  follow : 


States. 
Virginia 
North  Of 
South  Cj 


Texas  . . . 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 


United 


Area,  1913. 
ellminary  estimate. 

Condition, 

Per  cent. 

June 

June 

compared 

25. 

25, 

with  1912. 

Acres. 

1913. 

1912. 

50,000 

81 

87 

...100 

1,500.000 

70 

S3 

...  100 

2,716,000 

73 

79 

.  .  .  99 

5,330,000 

74 

'  > 

. . .  94 

230,000 

85 

7l» 

3.804.000 

79 

i  » 

...  102 

3,045,000 

82 

74 

.  . .  120 

1,100,000 

81 

74 

...  103 

11,732,000 

80 

8.0 

. ..  103 

2,117.000 

80 

77 

...  103 

S23.000 

87 

7l> 

.  . .  100 

113,000 

88 

75 

...  107 

2,910,000 

89 

82 

...  155 

14,000 

95 

98 

. ..  102.5 

35.622,000 

81.8 

80.4 

I  am  sxirpi’ised  at  the  price  some  peo¬ 
ple  pay  for  crushed  limestone.  It  can  be 
gotten  f.  o.  b.  stations  in  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  for  from  $1.10  to  $1.25  per  ton.  It 
is  crushed  at  the  penitentiary.  I  think 
private  dealers  not  much  higher.  Rail¬ 
roads  made  a  low  rate. 

Dry  here;  corn,  65  cents  wholesale; 
hay,  short ;  it  will  be  high ;  wheat  good, 
82. cents;  eggs,  16  cents  in  trade;  butter, 
dairy,  25,  creamery.  35  cents.  Pastures 
dried  up.  Land  $50  to  $125  per  acre. 

Eldoi’ado,  Ill.  c.  o.  D. 

We  are  getting  for  our  grains  delivered 
at  elevator  as  follows:  Wheat,  about 
95 ;  oats.  40 ;  corn  sells  out  of  the  ele¬ 
vator  for  65  to  70.  Beans  about  $1.75, 
five  to  seven  cents  off  for  each  pound 
pick.  Cattle  for  meat  from  seven  to  eight 
cents  pound,  according  to  quality.  Milch 
cows.  $40  to  $100  at  axxetion  sales ;  $80 
is  about  all  a  drover  will  pay  for  the 
best.  Hogs,  eight  cents  delivered  at 
stock  yard.  Sheep,  sold  some  dry  ones 
for  four  cents.  Butter.  25  to  2S ;  eggs, 
17  to  18.  Milk  at  powdered  milk  factory 
at  pi’esent  $1.25  per  100  pounds,  testing 
three  per  cent  or  over.  Most  of  the 
cheese  is  hired  made  and  sold  by  the 
pound  and  the  proceeds  divided  each 
month.  Amount  per  100  pounds  milk 
varies  according  to  price  received  for 
cheese.  .  Not  much  gardening  done  right 
here.  Strawberries  are  selling  for  about 
10  cents  out  of  store  at  present,  will  be 
lower  if  it  rains;  not  xxxuch  fruit  sold 
around  here,  a  few  apples  in  the  Fall. 

Burton,  Mich.  a.  j.  l. 

A  rural  life  conference  will  be  held  at 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst,  July  29-August  1.  The  confex-- 
euce  is  to  be  divided  into  sections  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Rui;al  church  section,  rural  edu¬ 
cation  section,  rural  library  work  sec¬ 
tion.  rural  sanitation  section,  county 
work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  section,  women’s 
work  in  rural  communities  section,  town 
administration  section,  and  rural  play 
and  recreation  section.  It  is  planned  to 
have  each  section  hold  a  separate  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  forenoon  when  technical  ques¬ 
tions  of  interest  to  that  section  will  be 
discussed.  In  the  afternoon  a  round  ta¬ 
ble  discussion  for  sill  sections  will  be  held, 
and  each  evening  some  speaker  px*ominent 
in  social,  educational  or  religious  work 
will  give  an  address.  As  far  as  permis¬ 
sible  all  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  open 
air.  Methods  of  teaching  ox-ganized  play 
will  be  demonstrated  each  afternoon  on 
the  drill  grounds.  Information  and  de¬ 
tails  concerning  each  section,  or  bulle¬ 
tins  giving  detailed  information  regarding 
the  whole  conference  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  Professor  W.  D.  Hurd,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Extension  Service,  Amherst, 
Mass. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 

MOTHERHOOD. 

I  wonder  so  that  mothers  ever  fret 

At  little  children  clinging  at  their 
gown ; 

Or  that  the  footsteps  when  the  days  are 
wet, 

Are  ever  black  enough  to  make  them 
frown. 

If  I  could  mend  a  broken  cart  to-day, 

A  cap  or  jacket  on  my  chamber  floor; 
If  I  could  kiss  a  rosy,  restless  foot. 

And  hear  it  patter  in  my  home  once 
more ; 

If  I  could  mend  a  broken  cart  to-day, 

To-morrow  make  a  kite  to  reach  the 
sky, 

There  is  no  woman  in  God’s  world  could 
say, 

She  was  more  blissfully  content  than  I. 

But  ah !  the  dainty  pillow  next  my  own 

Is  never  rumpled  by  a  shining  head  : 
My  singing  birdling  from  its  nest  has 
flown  ! 

The  little  boy  I  used  to  love  is  dead. 

But  now  it  seems  surpassing  strange 
to  me 

That  while  I  bore  the  badge  of  mother¬ 
hood 

I  did  not  kiss  more  oft  and  tenderly 

My  little  child,  who  brought  me  only 
good. 

— Mary  Clemmer  Ames. 

* 

If  you  have  a  camera  that  refuses  its 
duty,  it  will  be  wise  to  examine  the  lens. 
Where  the  lens  is  a  compound  one,  ce¬ 
mented  together,  the  transparent  cement 
changes  in  character  in  the  course  of 
years,  and  darkens,  thus  gradually  ren¬ 
dering  it  useless.  Any  good  optician  can 
diagnose  the  trouble,  and  remedy  it. 

He 

The  “Youth’s  Companion”  quotes  the 
story  of  a  small  boy  who  evidently  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  adage  “Of  two  evils  choose 
the  less.”  Turning  a  corner  at  full  speed, 
he  collided  with  the  minister. 

“Where  are  you  running  to,  my  little 
man?”  asked  the  minister,  when  he  had 
regained  his  breath. 

“Home !”  panted  the  boy.  “Ma’s  going 
to  spank  me.” 

“What !”  gasped  the  astonished  minis¬ 
ter.  “Are  you  eager  to  have  your  mother 
spank  you  that  you  run  home  so  fast?” 

“No,”  shouted  the  boy  over  his  shoul¬ 
der  as  he  resumed  his  homeward  flight, 
“but  if  I  don’t  get  there  before  pa,  he’ll 
do  it!” 

* 

Probably  few  of  the  minor  ills  of  life 
can  make  one  much  more  miserable  than 
a  bad  case  of  sunburn,  which  seems 
rather  a  joke  to  evei'yone  except  the  chief 
victim.  Dr.  Rucker  of  the  Government 
Public  Health  Service,  says  that  blondes 
suffer  more  than  brunettes  from  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  heat,  because  the  pigment  in  a 
brunette  skin  transforms  to  some  degree 
short  rapid  actinic  heat  waves ;  thus  the 
idea  that  fair  people  feel  the  heat  more 
has  a  basis  in  fact.  Dr.  Rucker  says 
blondes  should  wear  blue  or  orange  un¬ 
derwear,  to  protect  the  skin,  while  white 
outer  garments  add  coolness  by  reflecting 
the  heat  rays.  As  a  rule  a  painful  case 
of  sunburn  is  relieved  by  applications  of 
some  quickly  evaporating  substance,  rose 
water  being  especially  comforting,  but  a 
very  bad  case  may  induce  sufficient  fever 
to  call  for  a  doctor’s  care.  The  blisters 
resulting  from  bad  sunburn  need  care, 
too,  for  sometimes  a  sort  of  poisoning  re¬ 
sults  that  affects  the  whole  system.  An¬ 
tiseptic  washes  and  a  simple  salve  should 
induce  prompt  healing  in  most  cases, 
however. 

* 

Here  is  an  onion  soup  that  is  savory, 
nourishing,  and  nufde  without  meat.  It 
calls  for  one  quart  of  milk,  four  large 
onions,  three  egg  yolks,  three  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  butter,  a  large  tablespoonful  of 
flour,  a  cupful  of  cream  and  a  seasoning 
of  salt  and  pepper.  Put  the  butter  into 
the  frying  pan  ;  cut  the  onions  into  thin 
slices  and  add  them ;  stir  them  until  they 
begin  to  brown  and  then  cover  the  pan 
containing  them.  Set  it  back,  where  the 
onions  must  simmer  for  half  an  hour, 
then  draw  it  again  to  the  front  of  the 
stove,  add  the  flour  and  stir  the  whole 
constantly  for  three  minutes.  Mix  it 
with  the  boiling  hot  milk  and  cook  it  for 
15  minutes.  Press  the  soup  through  a 
strainer.  Return  it  to  the  fire  and  add  a 
seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper.  Beat  the 
egg  yolks  well,  add  the  cream  to  them 
and  then  stir  both  into  the  soup.  Let 
the  whole  cook  three  minutes,  stirring 
constantly.  Serve  immediately  with  crou¬ 


tons.  Milk  may  be  used  in  place  of 
cream,  if  an  extra  tablespoonful  of  but¬ 
ter  is  added. 

* 

Whenever  nothing  else  claims  atten¬ 
tion,  newspaper  writers  unite  in  criti¬ 
cizing  present  fashions  of  dress  for  their 
crudeness,  extravagance,  or  flaunting  im¬ 
modesty.  It  is  an  ever-present  subject, 
and  apparently  always  has  been ;  the  He¬ 
brew’  prophets  denounced  the  women  who 
sewed  pillow's  into  their  armholes,  and 
displayed  paint  and  false  hair,  and  the 
old-time  residents  of  the  Massachusetts 
colony  went  so  far  as  to  legislate  against 
any  woman  who  should  entrap  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  liege  subjects  into  marriage  by 
artificial  aids  to  beauty.  Through  all* 
this  time  artificial  aids  to  beauty  have 
appeared  to  hold  their  attraction,  and  the 
very  men  who  have  fulminated  most 
strenuously  against  them  have  often  been 
most  susceptible  to  their  influence.  But 
it  is  quite  absurd  to  believe  that  present- 
day  styles  must  be  ugly  or  immodest,  or 
that  one  cannot  buy  anything  except  vul¬ 
gar  exaggerations.  The  one-piece  dress, 
with  a  skirt  of  moderate  but  not  hamper¬ 
ing  narrowness,  the  natural  waist  and 
the  small  hat  now7  prevalent  ai’e  all  pretty 
and  comfortable.  In  underw’ear  we  now 
use  just  about  the  style  of  garments,  in 
combinations  and  union  suits,  that  dress 
reformers  of  the  previous  generation  tried 
to  make  women  adopt  for  health’s  sake. 
Even  the  much-abused  corset  no  longer 
crowds  the  lungs  and  pinches  the  waist 
as  it  used  to  in  crinoline  days.  The  fact 
is  it  is  possible  to  model  one’s  clothes 
after  prevailing  styles,  and  yet  be  com¬ 
fortable  and  active.  It  is  quite  true  that 
many  women  and  girls  do  adopt  models 
in  dress  and  behavior  that  suggests  a  de¬ 
pravity  of  mind  they  do  not  really  pos¬ 
sess,  but  such  danger  signals  are  a  warn¬ 
ing  rather  than  an  example.  Looking 
back  upon  past  years  when  we  held  up 
voluminous  trains,  climbed  wearily  onto 
street  cars  under  the  burden  of  innumer¬ 
able  pleats,  or  tried,  in  driving  storms, 
to  manage  an  18-gore  skirt  with  one  hand 
and  a  self-willed  umbrella  with  the  other 
we  are  ready  to  sound  the  praises  of  a 
lighter  and  narrower  garment,  and  to 
defy  the  disinterested  manufacturers  who 
would  swathe  us  in  IS  yards  of  material 
when  seven  would  be  sufficient. 


Preserving  Tomatoei  and  Garden 
Lemon. 

1.  Give  recipe  for  making  tomato  pre¬ 
serves.  2.  Does  the  so-called  garden 
lemon  make  good  preserves?  If  so  how 
prepared.  R.  s.  S. 

1.  Recipes  for  tomato  preserves  were 
given  on  page  511,  R.  N.-Y.  for  April  5, 
1913.  While  yellow  tomatoes  are  spe¬ 
cially  mentioned  in  these  cases,  firm- 
fleshed  red  ones  may  be  used.  The  yel¬ 
low  color  is  the  more  attractive. 

2.  The  botanist  says  that  the  garden 
lemon,  which  we  have  not  grown,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  type  of  Muskmelon  known 
as  Cueumis  Melo  var.  Chito,  of  Naudin, 
although  the  type  seldom  has  the  brown 
markings  on  the  rind  found  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  races.  It  is  a  slender  growing  plant, 
bearing  lemon  or  orange-formed  fruits 
without  characteristic  flavor,  but  with 
solid  cucumber-like  flesh  and  seeds.  It 
is  made  into  preserves,  but  depends  upon 
ginger  or  lemon  to  supplythe  flavor  lack¬ 
ing  in  its  own  insipidity.  We  should  fol¬ 
low  the  rule  given  for  pumpkin  or 
watermelon  rind  in  preserving  this  fruit. 
The  fruit  is  peeled,  cut  up  and  soaked 
five  hours  in  weak  brine,  then  drained, 
and  soaked  two  hours  in  fresh  water, 
which  is  changed  two  or  three  times.  The 
fruit  is  then  put  into  boiling  water,  con¬ 
taining  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  alum 
to  two  quarts  of  water,  just  brought  to 
the  boil,  and  then  drained.  A  syrup  is 
then  made  with  2%  pounds  of  sugar  to 
iy2  quarts  of  water,  which  is  brought 
to  a  boil  and  skimmed  till  clear.  The 
drained  fruit  is  added  to  this,  and  sim¬ 
mered  until  it  can  be  pierced  with  a 
straw.  The  pieces  are  then  lifted  out 
with  a  skimmer,  placed  on  a  large  plate, 
and  put  in  the  sun  one  or  two  hours  un¬ 
til  they  have  hardened.  Meanwhile  the 
rind  of  one  large  lemon,  cut  small,  the 
juice  of  two  lemons  and  a  small  piece  of 
green  ginger  root  cut  in  thin  slices  are 
added  to  the  syrup,  which  is  boiled  gently 
for  10  minutes.  When  the  fruit  seems 
hardened ;  it  is  put  cold  into  the  jars, 
the  syrup  brought  to  a  boil,  and  then 
strained  over  it.  Citron  melon  is  very 
nice  preserved  this  way,  and  no  doubt 
the“garden-lemon”  would  be  equally  good. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements  de¬ 
sired. 

The  first  group  shows  7408  outing  coat 
or  blazer,  34  to  40  bust.  7901  fancy  cut¬ 
away  coat,  34  to  42  bust.  7793  sport  or 


mannish  shirt,  34  to  40  bust.  7596  five- 
gored  skirt,  22  to  32  waist.  7891  child’s 
dress,  2  to  6  years.  7906  child’s  Empire 
dress,  1,  2  and  4  years. 

The  second  group  includes  7570  men’s 
single-breasted  coat,  36  to  44  breast.  7164 


men’s  outing  or  negligee  shirt,  34  to  46 
breast.  7650  men’s  bath  robe,  small  36 
or  38,  medium  40  or  42,  large  44  to  46 
breast.  6709  boy’s  middy  blouse,  6  to  12 
years.  74S5  boy’s  blouse,  4  to  12  years. 
Price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 


The  Wise  Woman  Says. 

“The  two  friends  who  have  done  most 
to  enrich  my  life  are  coming  to  see  me 
and  coming  both  at  the  same  time,  so 
you  will  have  a  chance  to  compare  two 
very  dear  women  for  they  are  about  as 
unlike  as  two  ladies  can  be,”  said  Mrs. 
Sage. 

After  the  visits  were  over  and  impres¬ 
sions  had  gradually  come  to  the  surface 
like  cream  on  a  pan  of  milk,  Mrs.  Sage 
skimmed  off  her  reflections  in  this  wise: 

“Yes,  one  might  say  that  Eleanor 
had  enjoyed  almost  every  advantage  and 
Janet  faced  almost  every  disadvantage. 
One  has  always  been  in  easy  circum¬ 
stances  and  one  frequently  in  very  hard 
ones.  They  both  had  good  brains,  sound 
hearts  and  high  principles.  And  Elea¬ 
nor’s  life  has  run  placidly  amid  the 
world’s  green  pastures  and  still  waters, 
a  good  and  devoted  husband,  lovely  chil¬ 
dren,  social  enjoyments.  Poor  Janet’s 
life  has  given  her  but  poor  substitutes  in 
these  lines. 
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“But  I’ll  not  say  poor  Janet.  As  you 
say,  she  is  rich  in  many  unusual  ways. 
She  seems  to  walk  on  the  uplands,  to 
have  wide  views  of  things  people  in  the 
valleys  miss  altogether.  Yes,  her  detach¬ 
ment  from  self  and  petty  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes,  her  understanding  of  all  sorts  of 
people  and  charity  for  all  kinds  and  con¬ 
ditions,  is  a  restful  atmosphere  to 
breathe.  She  condemns  no  one,  and  yet 
I  remember  when  she  was  as  critical  and 
sure  of  her  own  notions  as  any  girl  in  the 
schoolroom.  Her  trials  have  certainly 
worked  as  the  hymn  promises : 

“Thy  dross  to  consume,  and  thy  gold 
to  refine !” 

“I  love  Eleanor  as  much  as  ever  I  did,, 
but  do  you  know  I’ve  sometimes  thought 
that  to  fall  into  ruts  was  about  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  to  a  person’s 
character.  Not  as  bad  as  going  to  pieces, 
of  course,  but  bad  in  checking  growth  and 
preventing  development.  You  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  your  own  way,  and  you 
think  you  have  good  judgment  and  are 
steering  a  pretty  fair  course,  and  sure  to 
come  out  just  where  you  want  to  be.  The 
fact  is  that,  runing  always  on  the  one 
course,  you  are  plowing  deeper  and 
deeper  into  ruts  that  make  it  harder  and 
harder  to  turn  out  for  anyone  or  any 
happening.  You  get  surer  and  surer  you 
are  right,  and  more  and  more  sure  others 
are  less  right,  till  you  are  a  trial  to  your¬ 
self  and  everybody  else.  You  can’t  see 
over  the  hedgerows.  You  don’t  want  to. 
Well,  some  day  your  wheels  won’t  turn. 
You  are  in  up  to  your  hubs. 

“Your  friends  say  you  have  a  nervous 
collapse,  perhaps.  If  your  case  is  very 
bad  they  say  you  have  settled  into  the 
egotistical  mania !  Maybe  you  have  to 
go  away  to  a  sanitarium.  But  perhaps 
you  worry  along  merely  growing  old  and 
peevish  before  your  time.  And,  some¬ 
how,  though  you  have  steered  exactly  by 
the  big  letter  I  you  hung  up  and  called 
the  North  Star,  and  have  kept  the  course 
all  along,  you  do  not  arrive  where  you 
thought  you  should.  At  least  the  place 
doesn’t  hold  the  happiness  and  rewards 
you  planned  to  get  when  there. 

“All  this  doesn’t  apply  to  my  friend 
Eleanor,  for  I  have  let  my  simile  run 
away  with  my  special  care  into  generaliz¬ 
ing.  But  she  has  been  at  a  sanitarium, 
poor  child ;  and  her  daughter  once  con¬ 
fided  to  me  that  mamma’s  nerves  threat¬ 
ened  sometimes  to  spread  a  pall  over 
what  might  be  a  gloriously  happy  house¬ 
hold.  I  wish  she  could  see  how  set  she 
is  in  her  social  prejudices.  But  it  is  a 
common  fault  in  women.  They  see  the 
virtues  of  their  own  ways  and  ideas  and 
associates,  and  do  not  think  as  they  can 
help  condemning  everything  not  conform¬ 
ing  with  their  petty  notions.  And  some¬ 
how  the  less  they  have  seen  of  the  world 
the  more  sure  they  are  that  judgment 
sits  enthroned  in  their  special  little  skull¬ 
ful  of  brains.  Eleanor  has  traveled  and 
seen  other  social  conditions,  but  her  own 
corner  of  the  big  world  has  so  pleased 
her  that  nothing  has  broadened  her  sym¬ 
pathies  much.  It  is  pleasant  to  enjoy 
her  dainty  narrow  circle  with  her  for 
awhile,  but  in  contrast  to  Janet’s  breadth 
and  freedom  it  is  a  rather  stifling  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  makes  one  long  for  the  open 
sky  and  freshness  of  the  uplands  where 
self  is  forgotten. 

“There  is  a  stanza  of  Browning’s, 
Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  that  comes  to  my  mind 
when  I  see  a  character  that  has  tri¬ 
umphed  over  the  hard  things  of  fate  and 
turned  troubles  into  blessings: 

“Then,  welcome  each  rebuff 
That  turns  earth’s  smoothness  rough. 
Each  sting  that  bids  nor  sit  nor  stand 
but  go ! 

Be  our  joys  three-parts  pain ! 

Strive,  and  hold  cheap  the  strain ; 

Learn,  nor  account  the  pang;  dare, 

Never  grudge  the  throe.”  A.  T.  s. 


Strawberry  Nectar. — To  one  quart  of 
mashed  strawberries  add  the  juice  of  one 
lemon,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  orange 
juice  and  three  pints  of  water.  Let  it 
stand  three  hours,  then  strain  it  upon 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  powdered 
sugar,  and  stir  until  dissolved.  Serve  ice 
cold. 

Russian  Cup. — Make  a  syrup  of  two 
pounds  of  sugar  and  three  quarts  of 
water.  While  hot  add  two  large  cucum¬ 
bers,  sliced.  Let  stand  two  hours  and 
strain.  Add  a  pint  of  strong  tea  and  the 
juice  of  six  lemons.  Serve  with  cracked 
ice. 
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Unusual  Uses  for  Bran. 

In  the  medical  journals  and  health 
publications  there  is  a  good  deal  of  space 
and  attention  given  lately  to  bran  and 
its  uses  as  a  food  for  human  beings  as 
well  as  cattle.  Here  are  my  reasons  for 
using  bran  and  some  recipes — probably 
other  people  have  other  ways  of  using, 
and  tried  and  true  recipes  that  would 
prove  helpful.  The  farmer  knows  its 
value  for  his  cattle,  but  probably  never 
realized  that  his  growing  boys  and  girls, 
as  well  as  the  mother,  need  phosphates, 
lime  and  other  salts  for  the  formation  of 
teeth,  bones,  hair  and  nails.  If  our  food 
does  not  contain  a  sufficient  supply  of 
these  elements  then  growth  is  slow  in  a 
child,  or  the  teeth  are  poor  and  soft  and 
quickly  decay.  In  an  older  person  the 
effects  are  not  so  readily  traceable,  but 
they  certainly  exist.  Man  belongs  to 
the  order  of  grain-eating  animals,  or 
grinders,  so  the  scientists  tell  us.  He  is 
meant  to  live  on  nuts,  fruit  and  grains, 
grinding  and  crushing  them  between  his 
strong  broad  back  teeth.  If  this  grinding 
is  done  for  us,  and  the  flour  obtained 
from  the  grains  sifted  and  separated,  we 
lose  some — more  or  less — of  the  elements 
of  nourishment  that  Nature  intended  for 
use,  together  when  the  wheat  was  grown 
in  those  compact  little  kernels  with  sueh 
line  food  in  them.  The  ideal  way  would 
he  to  go  back  to  living  as  the  huge  mon¬ 
keys  of  the  African  forests  do,  on  raw 
food,  grinding  our  grains  in  our  own 
mouth  and  thus  getting  our  supply  of 
food — bone-building  particularly — at  first 
hand.  Some  of  the  food  faddists  do  this 
— live  on  raw  foods,  sun  baked,  making 
their  oats,  rye  and  wheat  into  Ettle  cakes 
in  a  press  and  drying  them  in  the  sun¬ 
shine.  I  know  one  man  who  takes  rolled 
oats  just  as  they  come  in  the  package, 
sprinkles  olive  oil  and  a  bit  of  salt  over 
them,  and  eats  this  natural  breakfast  food 
with  half  a  dozen  figs  for  a  meal.  Some¬ 
times  he  adds  rolled  wheat  or  varies  his 
“courses”  with  berries  or  other  fresh 
fruit  in  season.  He  has  splendid  teeth, 
no  extra  flesh  and  is  joyously  healthy. 

The  outer  husk  of  the  wheat  is  rich  in 
hone-building,  nerve-feeding  properties 
which  are  entirely  lost  to  ns,  under  pres¬ 
ent-day  methods  of  milling.  Of  course  a 
great  deal  of  this  husk  would  not  be  di¬ 
gested.  After  the  intestines  extract  all 
the  food  value,  there  still  remains  an  un¬ 
digested  residue,  which  does  not  ferment 
and  this  offers  bulk  for  the  intestines  to 
work  on  and  so  counteracts  the  consti¬ 
pating  effect  of  our  too  concentrated 
modem  diet.  A  friend  of  mine  has  re¬ 
cently  cured  herself  of  this  trouble  by 
the  use  of  brau.  She  uses  the  bran  muf¬ 
fins  given  below  and  besides  these  she 
takes  a  few  spoonfuls  of  bran  mixed  up 
in  a  glass  of  water;  more  or  less  as  she 
needs  it  during  the  day.  A  little  experi¬ 
menting  will  show  how  much  each  per¬ 
son  needs  to  fit  their  own  ease.  It  is  not 
unpalatable.  I  give  herewith  also  a  re¬ 
cipe  for  bran  bread  that  we  have  on  the 
table  all  the  time,  and  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  prefer  to  white  bread  for  a  steady 
diet. 

Bran  Muffins. — Place  two  cups  wheat 
bran  and  one  cup  wheat  flour  in  a  mix¬ 
ing  bowl,  add  a  pinch  of  salt,  one  cup 
molasses,  three-quarter  cup  milk,  one 
tablespoonful  melted  butter,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  baking  soda  dissolved  in  scant 
half  cup  hot  water.  Beat  thoroughly  to¬ 
gether  and  bake  in  gem  pans  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour.  Eat  three  per  day. 

Bran  and  Oatmeal  Bread. — In  the 
bread  pan  at  night  put  half  a  eup  of  brau 
and  half  a  cup  of  oatmeal  (uncooked 
rolled  oats).  I  use  a  pint  measuring 
cup.  Over  these  pour  three  cups  boiling 
water.  Add  one  teaspoon  salt,  half  cup 
honey  or  sugar,  stir  and  leave  to  cool. 
Dissolve  half  dried  yeast  cake  in  three- 
quarter  cup  warm  water.  I  presume  com¬ 
pressed  yeast  could  be  used,  but  have 
never  tried  it.  When  the  bran-oatmeal 
mixture  has  cooled  to  blood  heat,  mix  in 
the  dissolved  yeast  cake,  and  stir  iu  one 
cup  rye  flour  (this  can  be  omitted)  and 
as  much  white  flour  as  possible.  When 
it  gets  too  stiff  to  stir,  put  in  one  hand 
uud  knead  in  more  flour  till  it  is  as  stiff 
us  you  would  want  to  turn  out  on  the 
board.  Cover  and  set  in  warm  place  over 
mght.  In  the  morning  turn  out  on  well- 
floured  board,  knead  15  minutes,  divide 
into  three  loaves,  knead  into  shape,  let 
>ise  in  pans  till  nearly  double  in  bulk, 
i  rick  lightly  with  fork,  set  iu  oven  at 
medium  heat,  and  bake  1%  hours.  This 
long  baking  is  necessary  or  it  will  be  too 
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moist  inside.  Do  not  use  first  day,  as 
the  crust  is  very  hard,  but  will  soften  in 
24  hours.  mrs.  e.  l.  k. 


Our  Boys  and  Girls. 

What  a  privilege  it  would  be  to  peep 
into  the  many  homes  where  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  a  weekly  visitor !  I  often  take  up  the 
latest  issue  hoping  that  some  contributor 
may  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  home  life, 
especially  the  lives  of  the  boys  and  girls. 
Surely  there  is  a  great  army  growing 
up  in  these  rural  homes — boys  and  girls 
of  all  ages,  from  babies  to  young  men 
and  women,  and  what  of  the  environ¬ 
ment?  The  home  atmosphere  can  never 
be  judged  by  the  place  in  which  the  home 
is  located,  but  the  outside  appearance  of 
a  home  is  often  an  index  to  the  character 
of  its  inmates.  For  instance,  one  sug¬ 
gests  a  lack  of  ambition,  poverty  and 
discouragement;  another,  money  without 
refinement ;  still  another  refinement  with 
little  money.  The  latter  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  although  money  is  a  very  useful 
commodity. 

What  is  your  home?  Is  it  a  place  the 
young  people  take  pride  in?  Do  they 
hurry  home  from  school  to  mow  the  lawn 
or  weed  the  garden?  Are  there  vines, 
shrubs  and  trees  that  they  have  planted, 
and  look  upon  with  especial  pride?  Have 
you  any  musical  instruments  in  your 
home?  Have  you  a  tennis  court  or  cro¬ 
quet  ground,  and  do  father  and  mother 
join  the  children  in  their  games?  If  in 
high  school  or  college,  do  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  have  so  much  to  tell  mother  when 
they  come  home  that  they  nearly  talk 
themselves  hoarse?  Have  they  always 
had  plenty  of  good  books  to  read?  Have 
they  been  taught,  from  babyhood,  to 
speak  English  correctly — to  scorn  a  false¬ 
hood  or  any  form  a  sham  or  deceit,  to 
eschew  *any  practice  that  might  lead  to  a 
dangerous  habit?  I  trust  the  answers 
are  all  in  the  affirmative,  and  that  the 
list  of  advantages  and  good  influence  of 
your  happy  home  might  be  lengthened 
indefinitely.  marion  Lawrence. 


When  Lace  Yokes  Become  Soiled. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  better  plan  to 
have  the  white  lace  collars  and  yokes  of 
gowns  which  cannot  be  washed  made  up 
as  guimpes  or  with  the  snap  fasteners 
which  allow  easy  removal  for  cleaning. 
But  who  does  not  own  a  blouse  or  two 
into  which  the  lace  is  sewed  fast?  Not 
all  may  know  that  such  can  be  given 
a  superficial,  but  really  effective  cleaning 
with  very  Ettle  trouble. 

Fold  a  heavy  bath  towel  to  several 
thicknesses  and  lay  the  yoke  and  collar 
upon  it.  Then  with  a  small  brush  dipped 
in  hot  water  and  an  abundance  of  white 
soap  scrub  the  lace,  sparing  neither  faith 
nor  soap.  Soon  you  will  find  the  soil  re¬ 
moved  from  the  lace  to  the  towel,  and 
ere  long  you  will  be  ready  to  take  fresh 
hot  water  and  a  dry  towel  folded  as 
before,  and  with  clean,  soft  cloths  first 
rinse  and  then  dry  the  lace  by  patting 
and  pressing.  With  dry  cloths  most  of 
the  dampness  can  be  absorbed,  and  what 
remains  will  soon  dry  off,  leaving  the  lace 
sufficiently  smooth,  provided  the  yoke  has 
been  pulled  into  proper  shape.  M.  e. 


Home  Industries 

It  does  seem  as  though  one  needed  to  be 
an  expert  in  some  special  line  in  order  to 
make  any  money.  When  a  woman  does  aU 
her  housework  takes  care  of  the  children, 
does  their  sewing  and  most  of  her  own 
it  does  not  seem  as  though  she  would 
have  much  time  to  do  fancy  work  or  any 
other  kind  of  work  for  anyone  else,  yet 
I  have  a  friend  who  makes  quite  a  pretty 
sum  each  Fall  on  her  homemade  jellies; 
indeed  she  is  getting  quite  famous.  An¬ 
other  woman  made  Dutch  or  Cottage 
cheese  and  sold  it  to  the  people  in  town. 
She  made  it  in  little  cakes;  this  is  just 
the  time  of  year  for  it,  too.  I  was  visit¬ 
ing  at  a  friend’s  home  in  the  village ;  she 
had  cheese  salad  for  supper ;  stuffed 
olives  were  cut  up  and  put  into  the  Dutch, 
cheese.  She  said  she  bought  sweet  milk 
and  let  it  sour  to  make  her  cheese.  Now, 
I  think  the  separated  milk  better,  there 
is  no  cream  wasted  then.  After  the 
whey  is  turned  off  you  ean  put  what 
cream  you  wish  back  into  the  curd.  An¬ 
other  friend  of  mine  patches  the  grain 
bags  from  the  feed  store.  (All  my  friends 
are  ambitious,  you  see.)  Another  woman 
helps  her  neighbors  cut  and  fit  their 
house  dresses.  She  can  crochet  quite 
well  and  one  Winter  she  realized  quite  a 


little  sum  of  money  crocheting  those  long 
woolen  shawls.  The  next  Winter  it  was 
aviation  caps;  she  quickly  sees  what 
wants  to  be  done  and  does  it  first,  that’s 
the  secret.  H.  s. 


A  Suggestion  for  Fly  Control. 

We  have  a  young  dog  this  year.  The 
children  still  call  him  the  puppy,  al¬ 
though  he  is  full  grown,  but  he  still  has 
many  puppy  ways;  and  one  of  his  prac¬ 
tices  is  to  bring  home  every  bone  or  piece 
of  meat  he  can  find;  the  quantity  be  finds 
in  this  neighborhood  that  takes  pride  in 
being  cleanly  and  progressive  is  aston¬ 
ishing.  He  found  more  in  early  Spring 
than  at  present,  bnt  the  supply  is  not  yet 
exhausted.  At  first  this  was  very  annoy¬ 
ing,  but  as  all  his  prizes  were  promptly 
seized  with  a  pair  of  tongs  and  cremated 
we  begin  to  think  he  has  been  a  benefac¬ 
tor  to  the  neighborhood.  By  the  number 
of  dead  pigs,  lambs,  hens,  etc.,  that  he 
has  caused  to  be  cremated  it  is  plain  to 
be  seen  that  he  has  robbed  myriads  of 
flies  of  a  breeding  place.  When  a  small 
animal  dies  it  is  too  apt  to  be  thrown 
into  the  manure  pile,  to  be  drawn  away 
to  some  back  field,  where  if  the  odor  does 
not  reach  the  house,  no  more  is  thought 
of  it,  or  if  buried  it  is  often  too  lightly 
covered.  The  horse  manure  pile  is  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  as  the  worst  of  fly 
breeders  and  we  feel  that  if  by  some 
means  this  nuisance  could  be  eliminated 
it  would  be  striking  a  heavy  blow  at  the 
root  of  the  fly  plant;  but  we  should  also 
remember  to  cut  out  these  little  roots. 
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Orangeade. — Impregnate  a  few  lumps 
of  loaf  sugar  with  the  oil  of  orange 
by  rubbing  into  them  as  much  as 
you  can  readily  from  the  rind  of  four 
oranges.  Roll  as  many  oranges  as  you 
design  to  use,  squeeze  the  juice,  allow¬ 
ing  eight  to  one  quart  of  water.  Throw 
the  skins  into  half  a  pint  of  water  as  you 
squeeze  them,  let  them  stand  a  short 
time,  press  them  a  little,  and  add  this 
water  to  the  other  juice.  The  very  high¬ 
est  flavored  oranges  should  be  selected, 
and  if  not  found  sour  enough  to  impart 
an  agreeable  acid,  lemon  juice  may  be 
added,  with  the  caution  that  it  must  not 
be  used  freely  enough  to  impair  the  dis¬ 
tinct  flavor  of  the  orange.  The  oil  should 
only  be  slightly  rubbed  from  the  oranges. 
Allow  about  one-half  pound  of  sugar  to 
the  quart  of  orangeade. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  yon' 11  get  a  quick  reply  aud  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

FOUND  A  WAY 

To  B«  Clear  of  Coffee  Troubles. 


“Husband  and  myself  had  the  coffee 
habit,  rind  finally  his  stomach  and  kid¬ 
neys  got  in  snch  a  bad  condition  that  he 
was  compelled  to  give  up  a  good  position 
that  he  had  held  for  years.  He  was  [ 
too  sick  to  work.  His  skin  was  yellow, 
and  there  didn't  seem  to  be  an  organ  in  f 
his  body  that  was  not  affected. 

“I  told  him  I  felt  sure  his  sickness  | 
was  due  to  coffee  and  after  some  discos-  • 
sion  he  decided  to  give  it  up. 

“It  was  a  struggle,  because  of  the 
powerful  habit.  One  day  we  heard  about 
Postuin  and  concluded  to  try  it  and  then 
it  was  easy  to  leave  off  coffee. 

“His  fearfnl  headaches  grew  less  fre¬ 
quent,  bis  complexion  began  to  clear,  kid¬ 
neys  grew  better  until  at  last  he  was 
a  new  man  altogether,  as  a  result  of 
leaving  off  coffee  and  taking  up  Postuin. 
Then  I  began  to  drink  it  too. 

“Although  I  was  never  as  bad  off  as 
my  husband,  I  was  always  very  nervous 
and  never  at  any  time  very  strong,  only 
weighing  95  lbs.  before  I  begau  to  use 
Postmn.  Now  I  weigh  115  lbs.  aud 
can  do  as  much  work  as  anyone  my  size, 

I  think.” 

Name  given  by  -Postum.  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Write  for  booklet,  “The 
Road  to  Wettville.” 

Postuin  comes  in  two  forms. 

Regular  Postum  (must  be  boded.) 

Instant  Postum  doesn’t  require  boil¬ 
ing.  but  is  prepared  instantly  by  stirring 
a  level  teaspoonful  in  an  ordinary  cup 
of  hot  water,  which  makes  it  right  for 
most  persons. 

A  big  cup  requires  more  aud  some 
people  who  Eke  strong  things  put  in  a 
heaping  spoonful  and  temper  it  with  a 
large  supply  of  cream. 

Experiment  until  you  know  the  amount 
that  pleases  your  palate  and  have  it 
served  that  way  in  tie'  future. 

“There’s  a  Reason”  for  Postum. 


LADIES 


-TRY  OUR  “  SKLF-HKATISG 
FIAT  IRON.”  Price  ami 
transportation  charges  refunded,  if  not  suited. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  CO.,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Tenacr e — “Deary  me!  John 
wants  to  buy  another  piece  of 
ground  and  farm  it!  That 
means  more  hands  at  harvest 
time — more  dishes  to  wash — 
Oh,  I  hate  the  farm!” 

Anty  Drudge — “I  know  you  are 
too  tired  out  to  realize  what 
you  are  saying.  But  don’t 
bother  about  extra  work. 
Here’s  an  extra  helper,  and 
one  that  you  can  always  use. 
Fels-Naptha  Soap  will  clean 
your  dishes,  wash  your  clothes 
and  do  all  your  work  better 
and  easier  than  ever  before.” 

An  extra  help¬ 
er!  That’s  just 
what  Fels- 
Naptha  Soap  is! 
It  helps  in  all 
kind  of  ways,  and 
makes  all  sorts  of 
work  easy. 

Forwashingclothes, 
cleaning  greasy  pots 
and  pans,  washing 
dirty  floors — use  Fels- 
Naptha  Soap,  cool  or 
lukewarm  water,  half 
the  strength  and  time 
you  are  used  to  using 
and  see  how  fine  the 
results  will  be. 

Fels-Naptha  Soap 
dissolves  grease, 
makes  stains  and  dirt 
disappear. 

Directions  on  the  Red  and  Green 
"Wrapper  tell  you  how  to  make  your 
work  easy. 

Fels  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


PS"* 


FELS-NAPTHA 


1  mA  Ml 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


placed  anywhere,  at¬ 
tracts  and  kills  all 

flics.  Neat,  clean,  or¬ 
namental.  convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
BffasoQ,  Made  of 
metal*  can't  spill  oc  tip 
over ;  will  not  soil  ox 
Injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  prepaid  tor  $L 


HAROLD  SQMEB8,  100  DeXalb  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


EVERY  WOMAN 


SHOULD  RECEIVE  our  24-, -ago 
book  showing  the  fittest  tie- 
signs  in  ait  linen  and  needle  work  novelties 

J.  L.  EVANS  COMPANY.  Franklinville,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

PLAN  FOR  A  DAIRY  BARN. 

I  wish  to  build  a  barn  (with  silo  at 
one  end)  for  50  cows.  I  have  to  buy 
the  lumber  and  make  the  plans  myself. 
Such  frills  as  swing  stanchions  I  cannot 
afford  as  yet,  but  what  I  want  is  a  cheap, 
serviceable  barn  that  can  be  built,  not 
sacrificing  durability  for  cheapness ;  at 
the  same  time  no  money  in  anything  but 
what  is  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  My 
idea  was  to  have  a  concrete  foundation 
and  a  cement  floor  to  conserve  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  manure.  The  barn  itself  to  be 
constructed  in  hemlock  or  some  equally 
cheap  material.  Could  you  give  a  sketch 
of  the  interior  arrangement,  showing  the 
best  way  to  arrange  stalls,  feed  troughs, 
feed  carriers,  best  overhead  arrangement 
for  storing  the  hay,  the  best  way  to  build 
a  silo  in  connection  with  the  barn, 
whether  it  is  better  to  combine  the  silo 
inside  the  barn  or  have  it  separate  out¬ 
side,  and  any  other  little  detail  desirable? 
What  is  the  best  homemade  wooden  con¬ 
trivance  for  the  steel  stanchions?  Is 
rock  phosphate  or  acid  phosphate  the 
best  and  cheapest  to  use  sprinkled  on  the 
temporary  accumulations  of  manure 
around  the  stable?  B.  G.  J. 

Pennsylvania. 

Your  problem  in  regard  to  detailed 
plans  for  a  dairy  barn  is  one  which  must 
naturally  be  governed  according  to  local 
conditions,  although  there  are  many  fea¬ 
tures  which  have  been  found  practical 
over  a  large  part  of  the  country,  some 
of  which  you  may  be  able  to  apply  ad¬ 
vantageously.  The  accompanying  dia¬ 
gram  shows  the  interior  arrangement  for 
a  barn  to  accommodate  25  cows  and 
eight  heifers,  but  it  can  be  extended  any 


A  BUSINESS  DEAL  IN  LIVE  STOCK. 

A  reader  in  Maine  knows  a  man  with 
a  good  farm,  fairly  well  stocked  with  very 
ordinary  animals.  This  man  takes  good 
care  of  his  stock,  likes  purebred  animals, 
but  his  farm  is  not  paid  for,  and  he  has 
not  the  capital  with  which  to  buy  regis¬ 
tered  stock.  This  first  man  does  not  own 
a  farm,  but  he  has  a  little  money,  llis 
plan  is  to  buy  some  registered  animals, 
including  a  good  bull,  and  put  them  on 
the  farm  of  this  other  man  to  be  cared 
for  and  handled.  He  wants  to  know 
what  would  be  a  fair  trade  for  both  par¬ 
ties  in  a  deal  of  this  kind.  The  man 
with  the  money  thinks  he  ought  to  have 
a  good  deal  to  say  about  methods  of  feed¬ 
ing  and  breeding,  but  he  would  leave  the 
rest  to  the  other  man. 

That  is  a  pretty  big  question,  regard¬ 
ing  the  stocking  of  another  man’s  farm 
with  registered  cattle  and  sharing  the 
profits.  The  purebred  stock  business  is 
on  an  entirely  different  basis  from  what 
it  was  25  years  ago.  Like  most  other 
''things,  it  has  got  down  to  being  a  trade, 
and  while  almost  anyone  can  build  up  a 
herd,  and  maintain  them  for  his  own  use, 
comparatively  few  can  expect  to  become 
successful  in  the  business  of  breeding 
and  selling  purebred  cattle.  The  thing 
that  causes  trouble  at  the  start  is  the 
fact  that  the  registry  papers  are  supposed 
to  add  to  the  value  of  an  animal.  They 
really  ought  to,  and  they  would  if  only 
expert  persons  had  always  had  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  breeding  of  the  animals. 
But  of  course  anyone  who  has  the  price 
is  free  to  engage  in  the  business,  and 
there  are  so  many  things  that  can  be 
done  to  cattle  in  the  way  of  mismanage¬ 
ment,  that  a  great  many  purebred  scrubs 
are  in  che  country  to-day.  So  a  novice 
in  the  business  might  spend  weeks  in  look¬ 
ing  over  catalogues  and  studying  the 
lines  of  breeding  of  a  certain  breed  of 
cattle,  and  then  end  up  in  buying  animals 
not  nearly  so  good  as  a  lot  of  grades.  As 


length  desired.  The  cement  floor  should 
all  be  laid  on  a  slant,  so  that  no  water 
will  stand  on  it.  The  gutters  should  be 
six  inches  deep  on  the  stall  side  and  four 
inches  next  to  the  wall.  The  mangers 
are  formed  with  a  concave  bottom  rising 
eight  inches  and  then  running  nearly 
level  to  the  side  of  the  barn,  making  the 
manger  3%  feet  wide  at  the  top. 

In  regard  to  stanchions  you  should  in¬ 
stall  chain  hanging  tubular  iron  stanch¬ 
ions,  as  they  will  prove  to  be  enough 
more  durable,  convenient  and  comfort¬ 
able  for  the  cow  to  pay  the  difference  in 
cost.  For  a  herd  of  this  size  the  only 
feed  carrier  you  need  is  a  four-wheeled 
truck  holding  about  20  or  25  bushels, 
which  you  can  fill  at  the  silo  and  push 
along  in  front  of  each  manger,  feeding  a 
row  of  cows  at  one  trip.  If  you  can  lo¬ 
cate  the  barn  on  a  side  hill  so  that  you 
can  drive  into  the  second  story  about 
midway  of  the  side  you  can  run  your  hay 
into  two  large  haymows  very  easily  with 
a  horse  fork.  The  barn  should  be  about 
24  feet  high  from  sill  to  plate,  which 
gives  plenty  of  room  for  hay  storage. 

I  believe  the  two  best  methods  of 
building  a  silo  is  with  hollow  tile  or 
wooden  staves.  The  tile  would  be  more 
expensive,  but  it  would  also  be  more  dur¬ 
able.  It  is  better  to  build  the  silo  out 
of  doors  and  board  up  the  passage-way 
between  the  silo  door  and  the  barn  for 
a  feed  alley.  The  water  should  be  piped 
into  a  water  trough  in  the  barn,  or  if  you 
have  running  water  it  may  be  piped  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  mangers  twice  a  day  for 
the  cows  to  drink.  A  litter  carrier  may 
be  used,  or  a  wagon  may  be  driven 
through  the  stable  each  day  to  haul  the 
manure  and  refuse  directly  to  the  field. 
If  your  soil  needs  phosphoric  acid  and 
you  care  to  purchase  it  in  the  form  of 
acid  phosphate  it  is  all  right  to  mix  it 
with  the  manure,  but  if  you  only  want  a 
stable  absorbent  land  plaster  is  much 
cheaper  and  just  as  eifective  for  this 
purpose,  although  it  does  not  contain  as 
much  fertilizer  value.  c.  s.  g. 


an  illustration :  A  develops  a  strain  of 
a  certain  breed.  The  strain  starts  from 
some  cow  that  has  nothing  remarkable 
back  of  her,  but  they  have  been  mated  in 
such  a  way,  and  fed  and  cared  for  in 
such  a  way  that  the  best  results  have 
been  produced,  and  this  cow  is  the  re¬ 
sult.  Now  A  is  an  expert  in  his  busi¬ 
ness.  He  handles  this  cow  in  the  very 
best  way  that  she  could  be  handled.  He 
does  not  break  her  down  by  spasmodically 
feeding  great  quantities  of  heavy  grain, 
nor  does  he  do  any  of  the  things  that  may 
be  done  to  injure  the  vitality  of  an  ani¬ 
mal.  So  the  cow  makes  a  big  record  at 
the  pail  and  produces  a  number  of  great 
offspring.  The  offspring  are  sold  at  big 
prices,  some  to  men  who  have  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  properly  handling  them,  and 
some  to  men  who  have  not. 

Now  we  will  suppose  that  a  descendant 
of  this  cow  falls  into  poor  hands.  I’lease 
remember  that  this  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  poor  man  or  a  poor  feeder.  The 
cow  can  be  spoiled  just  as  easily  in  a 
rich  man’s  barn  with  too  much  feed  as 
she  can  in  a  poor  man’s  barn  with  too 
little.  This  cow’s  reproducing  functions 
are  weakened  by  improper  management 
and  she  produces  offspring  from  an 
equally  high-bred  bull  that  in  turn  has 
been  spoiled  by  improper  handling.  You 
can  readily  see  that  the  offspring  will  be 
of  little  value,  but  the  pedigree  will  be 
of  the  very  best.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
high-bred  bull  of  a  weakened  constitution 
might  be  bred  to  a  hardy  scrub  cow  and 
produce  a  much  better  calf  than  he  would 
from  the  high-bred  weakling. 

But  we  will  suppose 'that  the  beginner 
starts  right.  He  is  naturally  fitted  for 
the  business,  and  goes  through  a  good 
course  of  training  with  an  expert  breeder, 
and  finishes  by  buying  cattle  that  have 
been  bred  right  and  handled  right.  Now 
the  question  is,  will  he  succeed  finan¬ 
cially?  I  firmly  believe  that  he  cannot 
keep  up  the  high  standard  of  his  herd 
and  at  the  same  time  force  them  to  make 
the  records  that  the  other  fellow  will 
make  who  cares  for  nothing  but  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  big  record.  It  is  the  fashion 
to  buy  the  animals  that  have  the  biggest 
records  back  of  them,  so  will  the  man 
who  aims  to  produce  the  animals  of  real 
value  be  able  to  sell  them  at  a  living 
profit? 

My  advice  to  this  man  in  Maine  who  is 
in  debt  for  his  farm  and  is  a  good  man 
with  cattle,  is  to  put  a  good  purebred  bull 
at  the  head  of  his  herd.  He  can  buy  a 
young  one  that  is  as  likely  to  do  well  for 
him  as  any,  for  $100.  Then  .buy  an  old 


registered  cow  or  a  heifer  calf  at  about 
the  same  price.  No  farmer  who  ought 
to  be  managing  a  farm  at  all  is  too  poor 
to  do  this.  (The  other  fellow  ought  to 
keep  working  for  some  one  else  at  the 
present  high  wages  until  he  has  saved 
enough  to  make  a  decent  start.)  In  this 
way  he  can  make  a  start  in  purebreds 
and  at  the  same  time  greatly  improve  the 
quality  of  his  whole  herd.  In  time  he 
will  have  all  purebreds  and  they  will  not 
be  purebred  scrubs  either,  for  one  is  not 
likely  to  retain  a  purebred  in  his  herd 
if  she  is  not  as  good  as  the  grades  that 
stand  beside  her.  If  these  men  want  to 
go  into  partnership  in  breeding  cattle, 
they  ought  to  know  best  on  what  terms 
they  can  start.  If  they  don’t,  they  would 
better  not  start.  j.  gkant  morse. 

If  the  farmer  is  a  good  caretaker  of 
stock  and  he  likes  that  side  of  farm  life, 
he  should  have  registered  animals.  They 
would  cost  a  little  more  to  start  with, 
but  I  believe  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
both.  They  would  take  a  greater  inter¬ 
est,  give  them  better  attention,  and  it 
would  not  take  any  more  feed  than  keep¬ 
ing  grade  or  scrubs.  It  does  not  take 
much  of  a  cow  to  produce  $100  worth  of 
product  in  a  year. 

The  man  who  wishes  to  furnish  the 
money  could  invest  $1,000  in  eight  reg¬ 
istered  cows.  If  he  is  careful  he  could 
buy  them  for  that  price.  They  would 
not  be  the  most  fashionable  in  breeding, 
but  could  be  fairly  good  producers.  They 
should  all  be  safe  in  calf  to  a  registered 
sire.  If  the  farmer  has  no  unforeseen 
mishap  with  them  the  milk  for  one  year 
and  the  calf  when  two  months  old  should 
be  worth  all  the  cow  cost.  I  have  seen 
this  proven  many  a  time.  Whatever  you 
do  feed  them  all  they  will  eat  of  an  eco¬ 
nomical  ration  and  that  would  include 
silage.  The  man  who  furnishes  the 
money  should  receive  one-third  of  the 
gross  income  for  his  share  and  the 
farmer  two-thirds  for  feeding  and  labor. 
This,  I  believe,  to  be  a  fair  proposition 
and  could  be  made  to  work  out  success¬ 
fully  for  both.  J.  ALDUS  HERR. 

There  are  so  many  things  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  that  it  is  very  hard  to  decide  just 
what  a  fair  division  of  profits  would  be. 
If  the  man  furnishing  the  money  to  buy 
the  animals  assumes  all  risk  of  loss  and 
the  owner  of  the  farm  is  only  holden 
for  reasonable  care  and  feed,  the  title  of 
the  animals  should  remain  with  him  and 
at  least  one-half  of  the  profits  or  increase 
in  value  of  the  herd  should  be  his.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  owner  of  the  farm 
assumes  one-half  the  risk  of  loss  and 
pays  one-!  ....  the  taxes,  one-third  of  the 
increase  might  be  nearer  fair  for  the  man 
who  furnishes  the  money. 

In  relation  to  methods  of  breeding  and 
feeding  the  man  who  furnishes  the  money 
should  have  the  final  decision  as  to  the 
former,  but  the  man  who  has  the  animals 
in  charge  should  be  allowed  the  fullest 
possible  liberty  as  to  the  latter.  Unless 
he  is  capable  of  judging  how  to  feed  for 
best  results,  having  the  animals  under 
his  eye  all  the  time,  no  amount  of  super¬ 
vision  will  help  him. 

There  should  be  at  the  very  start  a  fair 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  parties 
in  interest  and  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  which  surround  the  handling 
of  live  stock.  Going  along  with  this 
there  should  be  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  many  disappointments  which  are 
sure  to  be  met  even  when  the  animals 
are  of  the  best  and  their  feed  and  care 
ideal.  The  arrangement  should  be  made 
permanent  as  far  as  possible,  as  it  often 
takes  years  to  work  out  results  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  expenditures  and  the  la¬ 
bor  involved.  The  man  putting  in  the 
money  has  a  right  to  know  that  the 
owner  of  the  farm  will  stick,  that  he  will 
not  get  discouraged  and  that  he  will  put 
his  best  efforts  into  the  work,  not  for  one 
year  or  for  two,  but  till  results  shall 
come.  The  owner  of  the  farm  has  a 
right  to  expect  equal  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  man  who  furnishes  the 
money.  He  must  be  ready  not  only  to 
continue  the  money  in  the  business,  but 
as  changes  in  breeding  animals  become 
necessary  he  must  be  ready  with  more 
capital  to  furnish  the  new  animals,  as  it 
will  take  a  period  of  time  covering  more 
than  one  generation  and  probably  more 
than  two  generations  of  the  animals  to 
build  up  a  paying  herd. 

It  will  be  best  for  both  men  to  stay 
out  of  the  business  unless  they  have  a 
genuine  love  for  the  animals  and  are  look¬ 
ing  for  rewards  other  than  mere  money 
gain  to  come  from  their  labors. 

Maine.  b.  walker  m’keen. 


Slobbering. 

How  can  I  stop  a  horse  from  slobber¬ 
ing  when  fed  in  the  stable  on  clover  and 
Timothy  hay  mixed,  corn  for  grain? 

l.  b.  c. 

Have  the  teeth  attended  to  by  a  vet¬ 
erinarian.  White  clover  is  most  apt  to 
cause  slobbering,  as  it  seems  to  contain 
an  acrid  substance;  but  some  stockmen 
contend  that  the  slobbering  from  pastur¬ 
ing  White  clover  is  due  to  a  tiny  milk¬ 
weed,  present  in  the  pasture  at  the  same 
time,  and  not  to  the  clover  itself.  It  also 
is  claimed  that  feeding  burdock  leaves 
and  roots  to  slobbering  horses  will  stop 
the  trouble.  We  have  not  tried  this  in 
practice,  but  it  might  be  worth  trying. 
Usually  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  horse 
away  from  the  feed  which  causes  slob¬ 
bering.  Small  doses  of  alum  may  be 
given  and  the  mouth  swabbed  two  or 
three  times  a  day  with  a  solution  of  half 
an  ounce  of  powdered  alum  in  a  quart 
of  cold  water.  a.  s.  a. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quirk 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  ; 


DRHESS  DIP 

And  Disinfectant 

is  a  preparation  entirely  harm¬ 
less  to  man  and  beast. 

Its  sole  office  is  to  kill  disease 
germs,  correct  impure  conditions 
and  destroy  noxious  insect  life. 
It  does  these  things  whenever 
and  wherever  it  is  used  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions.  It  meets  the 
rigid  requirement  of  the  United  States 
Government  as  an  official  dip  for 
sheep  scab.  Its  use  on  farm  stock 
tgsn  insures  animal  health  and  thus 
ffSi-  increases  live-stock  values.  It 
is  an  unfailing  purifier  for 
foul  sinks,  drains,  sewersand 
outbuildings.  There  isho 
certainty  of  profit  in  stock 
farming  without  its  use. 

Write  for  a  free 
Dip  Booklet. 

DR.  HESS  & 
CLARK 


Ashland, 

Ohio. 


QUINN’S  OINTMENT 


isthe  standard  cure  for  Curbs,  Splints.^ Spavin,  |K 


(’  Wind-puffs,  Cuts,  Bruises.  It  is  safe— humane. 
For  30  years  it  has  been 

The  PROVED  Horse  Cure 

Your  money  back  if  it  doesn’t  give  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  At  your  druggist’s— or  direct,  prepaid— $1.00. 
Write  today  for  Free  Booklet— full  information 
and  testimony  of  many  users. 

W.  B.  EDDY  &  CO.,  Dept.  B  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


KENDALLS 

SPAVIN 

CURE 


spavin  or 
other  lame- 
ness.  35 
years  of  re- 

_ _  markable 

"results.  $1  abotUc,<5  for  $5.  At 
all  drug  stores.  Ask  for  tree 
Book,  “Treatise  on  the  Horse.” 
Dr.  B.  1.  Kendal  1  Co. ,  EDosbui*,  FaU«,V  t. 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for 
curb,  splint,  bony  growths 
ringbone, 


^$3  Package^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Agents  Wanted 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet  t 


MINERAL 
THEAVE 
years  REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin  I 
Your  Horse1 

Send  to-day  for 1 
only 

PCRMANGNT 

CURE. 

6afe— Certain  ( 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co..  4(11  Fourth  A«e„  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

30  Days’  Trial— stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

The  Wasson  Stanclilou  Co., 
liox  60,  Cuba.  N.  Y. 


N.Y. 


AND  UP- 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  Is  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa¬ 
tor  for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;  making  heavy  or  light 
cream.  Designed  especially  for 
small  dairios,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic¬ 
ture,  which  Illustrates  our  largo 
capacity  machines.  Tho  bowl  Is 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
Wostern  points.  Whether  your 
Idairy  Is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog  Address; 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


1913. 


THE  RURLAr  r. 


NEW-YORKER 


«fc>3 


LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

Buying  Pullets. — At  this  season  we 
begin  to  receive  letters  from  people  who 
want  to  buy  quantities  of  live  pullets  for 
Winter  keeping.  Many  of  these  people 
have  been  toM  that  they  can  buy  high- 
class  pullets  here  in  Xew  York  at  the 
price  per  pound  of  live  weight  poultry. 
This  price,  of  course,  is  under  that  usu¬ 
ally  charged  for  well-bred  stock.  Those 
who  come  here  expecting  to  pick  up  su¬ 
perior  live  pullets  at  the  price  of  old 
poultry,  or  roosters,  will  be  sadly  dis¬ 
appointed.  Prom  the  very  nature  of  the 
business-  no  poultry  man  in  his  right 
mind  would  think  of  sending  his  best 
pullets  down  here  to  be  sold  at  live  poul¬ 
try  prices.  The  man  who  would  do  that 
would  certainly  not  be  able  to  produce 
high-class  stock.  At  this  season  old  hens 
and  old  roosters,  and  the  first  crop  of  the 
young  roosters  may  be  bought  at  live 
weight.  There  will  also  be  a  number  of 
pullets,  but  they  are  rarely  of  a  high 
quality,  being  usually  the  culls  which 
some  breeder  has  rejected.  Our  own  ex¬ 
perience  in  buying  live  poultry  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes  here  in  the  city  has  not  been 
satisfactory.  We  seldom  get  really  high- 
class  stock,  and  they  are  likely  to  be  dis¬ 
eased.  or  well  covered  with  vermin.  While 
they  can  be  bought  for  less  money  than 
the  breeders  who  sell  direct  call  for,  we 
have  found  it  better  business  to  buy  good 
stock  direct,  rather  than  to  try  and  pick 
out  a  lot  of  miscellaneous  pullets-  in  the 
live  poultry  market.  A  good  well-bred 
and  well-grown  pullet  is  worth  good 
money,,  and  if  a  man  is  going  into  Win¬ 
ter  eggs  at  all,  with  the  present  high 
prices  for  feed,  he  would  much  better  buy 
good  stock  and  pay  a  high  price  for  it, 
rather  than  to  try  an  experiment  with 
mongrel  stock  picked  up  here  and  there, 
without  regard  to  its  pedigree. 

Co-operative  Egg  Selling. — An  in¬ 
teresting  co-operative  experiment  is  being 
carried  on  By  the  poultry  department  at 
Cornell  University.  Prof.  Rice  is  not 
satisfied  with  simply  showing  farmers 
how  they  might  produce  more  eggs  and 
more  poultry.  The  35-cent  dollar  also 
needed  attention,  so  that  they  started  in 
to  organize  a  scheme  for  selling  eggs  in 
larger  quantities,  somewhat  after  the 
plan  of  gathering  cream  at  the  creamery 
and  selling  it  as  a  uniform  product  of 
butter.  At  the  present  time  95  farmers 
send  their  eggs  to  the  college.  These  eggs 
are  candled,,  cleaned,  and  carefully  graded 
by  quality.  By  obtaining  1.400  dozen  or 
more  each-  week  they  are  able  to  provide 
uniform  supplies  to  hotels,  dealers  or 
others  who  want  large  quantities  of  a 
guaranteed  product.  Before  bringing  the 
eggs  to  the  college,  these  farmers  usually 
sold  them  to  the  egg  peddlers  or  to  deal¬ 
ers.  Under  the  new  arrangement  of 
bringing  them  all  to  a  central  point  for 
sorting  and  grading,  these  farmers-  aver¬ 
age  from  three  to  four  cents  per  dozen 
more  than  when  they  sold  as  individuals, 
and  this  extra  price  is  obtained  after  tak¬ 
ing  out  the  cost  of  carrying,  cleaning 
and  grading.  Not  only  is  this  so.  hut  a 
premium,  is  paid  on  quality,  ami  the  man 
who  brings  the  freshest  and  best  eggs  will 
obtain  more  for  them,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  man  who  brings  the  highest 
quality  of  milk  to  a  creamery  will  obtain 
most  for  it.  The  scheme  thus  far  has 
worked  out  well,  and  shows  what  can  be 
done  through  careful  co-operative  work. 
The  principle  in  such  work  is  ever  the 
same.  Farmers  must  combine  and  hang 
together.  They  must  not  only  be  able-  to 
give  a  definite  quality  of  any  product 
throughout  the  year,  but  they  must  guar¬ 
antee  the  product  as  high  class  and  uni¬ 
form. 

The  SmotER  Silo. — Dry  weather 
continues  severe.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  this  is  the  fourth  or  fifth  year 
with,  a  shm-tage  of  pasture  or  green  fod¬ 
der,  The  case  has  become  a  serious,  one- 
in  many  parts  of  the  East.  Some  fann¬ 
ers  successfully  tide  their  cattle  over  by 
means  of  soiling  crops  which  are  cut 
green  day  by  day  and  fed  to  the  cattle. 
It  becomes  more  and  more  apparent,  how¬ 
ever,  with  each,  year  of  drought  that  the 
best  thing-  to  tide  the  cows  over  is  a 
good  “barn  pasture”  or  Summer  silo. 
With  a  good  supply  of  silage  on  hand  a 
dairyman  may  laugh  at  the  drought,  :md 
the  question  of  pasture  does  not  trouble 
him.  The  corn  crop  properly  started, 
cultivated,  and  fed,  will  got  through,  and 
give  a  fair  crop  even  in  a  very  dry  time.. 
In  many  cases-  it  would  pay  far  better  to 
plow  up  part  of  the  pasture,  plant  corn, 
use  a  lair  amount  of  fertilizer,  and  build 
an  extra  silo  for  Summer  use.  The  cattle 
could  then  be  kept  in  the  shade  away 
trom  the  flies  and  tile  heat,  where  they 
would  do  much  better,  while  the  silo 
would  provide  an  abundance  of  succulent 
rood.  In  this  way  more  cattle  could  be 
kept  with  greater  comfort,  and  by  plow¬ 
ing  and  working  the  pastures  at  inter¬ 
vals,  the  entire  farm  would  be  improved. 

Hornless  Holsteins. — In  the  Hol¬ 
stein -Friesian  World,  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Stev¬ 
enson,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  describes  what 
he  calls  the  only  herd  of  naturally  horn¬ 
less  Holstein  cattle.  Mr.  Stevenson  says 
he  began  in  1884  with  experiments  in 
breeding  natural  polled  cows  and  regis- 
tered  Holstein  bulls.  lie  saved  the 
heifer  calves  that  were  naturally  horn- 
less.  and  bred  them  back  to  the  polls. 
Artcr  several  generations  he  selected  a 
■'Ulf  calf  from  his  highest  grade  cow  and 
a  registered  bull  and  used  him  in  his 
herd,  lie  says  he  finally  produced  an 
animal  from  the  seventh  cross  with  a  reg¬ 
istered  bull  which  was  naturally  horn- 
less.  This  animal  contained  127-128th 
Holstein  blood.  Calves  from  him  out  of 


the  high-grade  poll  cows,  and  even  from 
horned  cows  were  almost  universally 
hornless.  In  1911  Mr.  Stevenson  heard 
of  a  pure  blood  hornless  bull  calf,  and  he 
bought  him.  lie  also  heard  of  a  horn¬ 
less  cow  and  a  heifer,  both  of  which  he 
bought.  East  year  Mr.  Stevenson  adver¬ 
tised  for  pure  blood  Holsteins  which 
were  naturally  hornless.  He  says  he  lo¬ 
cated  more  than  40,  and  succeeded  in 
buying  a  number  of  good  ones,  with  not 
only  good  records,  but  no  horns.  The 
Holstein  Friesian  Association  has  al¬ 
ready  gone  on  record  as  accepting  horn¬ 
less  animals  for  record,,  provided  the 
pedigree  is  clear.  Mr.  Stevenson,  there¬ 
fore.  claims  that  he  has  a  strain  of  these 
cattle,  naturally  hornless,  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  good  records  with  milk 
and  butter.  Mr.  Stevenson  says  that  his 
study  of  the  matter  satisfied  him  that  the 
hornless  trait  is  a  recession,  and  comes 
chiefly  through  the  De  Kol  family  of 
Holsteins.  He  says  that  scientists  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  animals  and  plants  in 
domestication  have  a  tendency  to  drop 
parts  of  the  anatomy  which  are  no  longer 
useful  in  the  ordinary  economy  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  In  domestication  horns  axe  not 
needed  as  weapons  for  defense,  and  are 
therefore  not  needed.  Mr.  Stevenson 
says  that  the  St.  Lambert  family  of  Jer¬ 
seys  produced  animals  naturally  horn¬ 
less,  or  animals  that  dwarf  or  lose  the 
horns,  the  dwarf  horns  being  shells  with¬ 
out  inside  bone  and  loosely  attached  to 
the  skin.  He  also  speaks  of  several  fam¬ 
ilies  of  Short-horns,  and  one  family  of 
Hereford’s  which  form,  the  basis  for  polled, 
animals  of  those  breed's.  He  therefore 
thinks  that  this  polled  or  hornless  trait 
in  the  Holstein,  is  probably  a  recession, 
characteristic  of  the  De  Kol  family.  The 
advantage  of  a  hornless  cow  is  evident  to 
any  dairyman.  We  have  met  dairymen 
who  did  not  care  to  handle  the  hornless 
animals,  because  they  fear  that  they  were 
not  of  high  quality,  since  selection  had 
been  made  for  a  polled  head  rather  than 
for  milk  or  butter  production.  In  the 
case  of  these  Holsteins.  however,  the 
polled  cattle  are  individually  of  high 
character. 


Value  of  Barley  Grains. 

I  have  been  feeding  to  my  milch;  cows 
during  the  past  Winter  and  Spring  bar¬ 
ley  grains  or  beer  grains  which  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  but 
called  beer  grains  or  barley  grains  locally 
as  may  be.  They  are  not  a  complete 
ration  as  I  find,  but  require  an  addition 
of  wheat  bran  or  cornmeal,  and  of  course 
the  roughage  which  all  f"  -a  afford. 
What  are  protein  content  difference  be¬ 
tween  barley  grains  and  corn  silage? 
These  barley  grains  are  delivered  at  our 
station  at  a  cost  to  farmers  in  ton  lots 
of  about  $S  per  ton.  Silage  may  be 
stored  (I  read)  under  average  conditions 
at  about  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  ton.  At  these 
prices  which  in  your  opinion  is  the  more 
economical  and  therefore  the  most  desir¬ 
able  feed?  I  have  seen  it  stated  that 
barley  grains  were  fed  largely  by  dairy¬ 
men  in  Northern  New  Jersey  formerly, 
but  are  not  used  at  all  now.  To  my  own 
knowledge,  however,  the  dairymen  on 
the  Harlem  Division  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  once  used  barley  grains 
largely,  storing  in  pits  made  for  keeping 
them  during  warm  weather,  but  are  not 
using  them  at  all  now — many  of  them 
not  substituting  silage  for  them  either, 
but  resorting  to  other  preparations  han¬ 
dled  commercially  under  various  names 
by  their  local  feed  merchants.  A.  F.  t. 

New  Jersey. 

In  100  pounds,  of  silage  there  are  21 
pounds  of  dry  matter,  of  which  nine- 
tenths  of  a  pound  is  digestible  protein, 
while  100  pounds  of  wet  b  raw  era’  grains- 
contain  24  pounds  of  dry  matter  of  which 
3.9  pounds  are  digestible-  protein,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bulletin  154  of  the  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  Experiment  Station,  so  you  see 
the  brewers’  grains  contain  practically 
three  times  as  much,  digestible  protein  as 
corn  silage.  Tu  regard  to  the  former  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  wet  brewers’  grains  and 
their  subsequent  discontinuance,  you  will 
probably  fimi  the  reason  for  this  in  the 
fact  that  while  wet  grains  make  a  very 
good  feed  while  fresh,  their  keeping  quali¬ 
ties  axe  limiteif  to  such-  an  extent  that 
efforts  in  this-  direetiou  usually  prove  a 
failure..  Considering  the  difference  in 
cost.  I  much  prefer  silage  as  a  feed  foe 
mil'eh  cows  and  young  stock  unless  I 
was  located  very  eloaely  to  a  Brewery 
where  tile  grains  could  be  procured  fresh 
every  day  without  much  labor  or  cost 
for  hauling,  c.  a.  &. 


Molasses  for  Pigs. 

I  have  bought  a  barrel  of  molasses 
and  wish  to  feed  it  to  young  pigs  six 
weeks  old.  if  that  is  not  too  young. 
Would  you  give  me  some  information  on 
this  subject,  just  when  to  start  feeding 
it  and  how  much  to  feed  to  each  little 
pig.  and  how  l  can  increase  it  as  they 
grow  older,  also-  what  else  to  feed  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  ration,  as  I  have  ground  oats, 
wheat  middlings,  bran  ami  linseed  meaL 
How  much  of  these  feeds  is  fed  with  the 
molasses?  I  wish  to  get  the  most  weight 
possible  in  the  shortest  length  of  time, 
that  is  about  six  months  of  age.  Pigs 
are  bringing  a  good  price  around  this 
section.  $4  and  $4.50  apiece,  five  and  six 
weeks  old,  and  then  they  are  hard  to 
find.  t.  K. 

New  Jersey. 

I  think  you  are  making  a  mistake  to 
put  good  money  into  molasses  for  feeding 
to  pigs.  As  a  rule  molasses  is  used  as 
a  sort  of  appetizer,  and  pigs  will  usually 
eat  enough  without  anything  of  this  sort, 


provided  they  are  fed  a  reasonably  bal¬ 
anced  ration.  With  skim-milk  and  a 
little  bran  and  middlings  added  you  have 
a  very  good  ration.  You  can  add  a  little 
ground  oats  to  good  advantage  if  the 
price  is  low.  Oil  meal  should  be  fed  in 
small  quantities  as  a  laxative  when  the 
condition  of  the  pigs  seem  to  require  it. 
You  will  not  require  any  oil  meal  with 
molasses,  and  you  should  feed  the  mo¬ 
lasses  in  very  small  quantities  mixed  with 
the  skim-milk.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  give  you  any  exact  rale  as  to  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  different  feeds  to  give  each 
day.  as  that  must  be  regulated  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  animals  fed. 

C.  S,  G. 


Grain  Ration  for  Cows  on  Pasture. 

I  would  like  a  grain  ration  for  trash 
cows  on  pasture.  Oil  meal,  $36 ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $34;  gluten,  $31;  bran,  $26; 
malt  sprouts.  $27 :  cornmeal,  $26 ; 
ground  oats.  $28  per  ton.  F.  C.  N. 

New  York. 

At  the  prices  quoted  I  would  suggest 
that  you  make  a  mixture  of  400  pounds 
wheat  bran,  200  pounds  each  of  ground 
oats  and  gluten  feed  and  109  pounds  of 
cornmeal,  feeding  of  this  according  to 
the  condition  of  each,  individual  cow  and 
the  amount  of  milk  she  is  giving. 

C,  S.  G, 


Experience  with  Pit  Silos. 

The  pit  silos  are  giving  the  best  of 
satisfaction  in  every  way.  My  brothers 
and  I  have  six  pit  silos  14x27.  and  in¬ 
tend  to  dig  them  deeper  this  Fall  before 
filling,  them.  There  are  30  pit  silos  in 
the  county,  all  giving  satisfaction,  and 
some  being  dng  now  that  I  know  of.  The 
pit  silo  hms  several  advantages.  It  will 
not  burn,  blow  down.  let  silage  freeze- 
or  silage  spoil  on  account  of  air  •„  does 
not  cost  half  to  fill  r  can  use  a  cheaper 
rig.  tilled  on-  10  to  121  gallons  of  gasoline 
to  the  silo  with,  'dght-borse  power  gas 
engine.,  cutter  half  inch.  Our  silos  cost 
about  for  cement  outside  of  work,  or 
about  $60,  figuring  work  and  everything; 
takes  about  three  days  to  dig  one  here 
The  silage  is  about  as  easy  to  take  out 
as  above  ground.  We  use  a  homemade 
elevator,  costing  us  about  $6  for  cable  i 
and  rope,  and  besides  we  figure  we  get  j 
paid  for  taking  it  out  in  cost  of  silo,  in-  j 
terast  and  taxes  and  cheapness  of  tilling. 

Cushing,  Neb.  m.  c.  a. 

Where  the  ground  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  excavation  can  be  quite  easily 
made  the  pit  silo  is  all  right.  In  a  ter¬ 
ritory  where  lumber  is  high,  as  it  is  in 
Nebraska,  there  are  three  reasons  why 
the-,  pit  silo  is  preferable.  First,  it  is 
much  cheaper  in  construction,  as  it  can 
be  built  with  the  common  farm  labor. 
Second,  the  equipment  for  filling  does 
not  east  as  much,  I  would  think,  not 
mure  than  25  per  cent  as  much  as  for 
a  large  cutter  with  blower,  requiring 
from  12  to  19  horse-power  steam  engine 
to  operate :  it  is  not  necessary.  Third,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  the  silage  keeps 
better  and  are  not  troubled  with  freezing. 
There  are  large  numbers  of  the  pit  silos 
being  put  in  in  this  State  some  40  feet 
deep  from  16-  to  20  feet  in  diameter. 

Nebraska.  f.  w.  chase. 


Does  Away  with  Sour  Milk 

Milk  keeps  better, 
is  th  oronghly  aer¬ 
ated  and  cooled  -, 
glass,  stable  and 
other  odors  re¬ 
moved  by  the 

“Best.v” 
Milk  Cwler 

Milk  tlows  down  on 
both  outride  surfaces, 
cold  w liter  starts  at 
bottom  of  cooler  and 
Hows  np.  liequires  no 
m&re  n t  ion.  Parts 
touched  by  milk  am 
coppe  i:  or  brass  tl nned. 

Semi  for  our  new 
Catalog.  “  I>” 

Dairymens  Supply 
Co.,  Philadelphia 
and  Landsdowne.Pn. 


HORSES 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and  robust  health  tochlldren. 
Safla  and  ideal  nlajrnmtes.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Highest  type,  [ 
Complete  outlDs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  mummied  C.ita- 
oguo.  BELLB  ME.VDK  F.VR3T,  BOX  20,  MAKKltAM,  Vi. 


50  STALLIONS 

and  MAKES,  $250  to  $1000  each 

Write  for  my  illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  save 
you  money  on  the- pure  base  of  a  Per- 
cheron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mure. 

A.W.Green.Middlefield,  O. 

R,.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &  Warren 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

Mil  If  TIPI?  CT  C — Express  Prepaid.  Samples  Free. 

I  IwIVIb  I  w  Travers  Brothers,  Gardner,  Siam. 


Dogs  and  Ferretj 


Onlli A  PiinQ-*5-  i. e. swonger 

VfUlllt?  rupa  I)e  Graff,  Ohio 


f'rylK#»  PiTr»«r_Tlle  kind  that  bring  the  cows, 
V^ome  tulips  NELSON’S,  Grove  City.  Pa! 


Fftlffits  fnrSa  p— 1?Ithel’colol'orsex,  any  size, sin- 
I  GT  IGld  IUI  OalC  „|es,  mated  pairs  ami  dozen  lots. 

Catalogue  free.  C.  H,  KEEFER  &  CO.,  Greenwich,  Ohio 

IS  W  I 3XT  E 

Largre  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Bred  Sows,  Service  Boars,  Pigs  all  ages.  Ninety 
brood  sows  and  seven  mature  herd  boars  in  our 
brooding  herd-.  No  animal  good  enough  unless 
Large  enough  We  have  the  large,  long-bodied  and 
good-neaded  kind  that  make  good  in  the  farrowing 
pen  as  well  as  show  ring. 

H.  C.  &  BT.  B.  Haxpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

BIG  BEItKSHIKKS— I  have  bred  more  high- 
class  hogs  than  any  breeder  in  Connecticut.  Wat¬ 
son  s  Masterpiece  No.  123931  at  heart  of  herd.  Noth¬ 
ing  for  sale  but  March  and  April  pigs- at  present 
J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Alarbledale,  Ct. 

Alfalfa  Lodge  Yorkshires 

Large  English  White— Short-nose  type.  Special 
sale  Boar  pigs.  Ten  dollars  each.  Trios  not  akin. 
JOHN  G.  CURTIS,  Box  373,  Rochester ,N . Y. 

DUROC  JERSEY  RED  SWIKE 

The  most  popular  and  profitable  breed  in  America 
Fancy  pigs  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Quality  un¬ 
excelled.  K.  W,  McALLEN,  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 

CttELDON  EARM-  registered  Unroes.  Pigs- of  both- sex 
d  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars,  Best  of  breeding 
C.  ST.  BARNES'.  Oxford,  N.  V. 

A  k  C’S  AND  CHESTER  WHITES— A  few  fine  regis- 
** '  cared  boar  pigs,  8  to-  12.  weeks  old.  heed  from 
finest  stogie  Pncesy  ROMS  and  112.011  each 

VICTOR  EABM8,  -  ReUvale.  N.  Y. 

Eureka  stock  farm 

•  Registered  Jersey 
Brills  and  Heifers, 

7  mns.  to-  T  years  oltf. 

Chester  White.  Po¬ 
land  C  hi  na.  amt;  Berk¬ 
shire  Pigs.  aJL  ages. 

Collie-  Pups  amt  a _ _ 

variety  of  POULTRY.  Warns  for  Ciucin.AR 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa, 


CATTLE 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  , 111 

marked  and  well-grown  BULt  CALVES  FOR  SALE,  from 
three  to  four  months  old.  All  from  A.  R.  O.  dams 
with  records  of  19  lbs.,  jr.  three,  to  25  lbs..  5  years 
old.  Sire,  Pietertje  Hengerveld  Segis  6th,  whose 
dam  and  grand-dam  averaged  31.15  lbs.  butter  in  7 
days.  Average  fat,  4.H6.  Price,  $50  00  to  $100.00. 
ELMTREE  FARM,  Harry  Yates,  Prop.,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

East  RiverGrade  Holsteins 

FOR  SALK 

1GO  HEIFERS — 1  and  2  years  old;  sired  by  fnll- 
blooded  burls;  dams  are  high-grade  Holsteins. 
T5  COWS — due  to  calve  this  Fall.  Large,  heavy 
milkers. 

30  FRES-H  COWS — Come  and  see  them  milked. 
XO  liHGISTKIvlSH  HULLS — Also  grade  bulls. 
DEPT.  Y  JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Bell  Phone  No.  14,  F.  S.  Cortland,  N,  Y. 


Holsteirr-Friesian  Bull  Calves  f"rSaj*r^q£i 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliittenaopo.  N.Y. 


Ontario  Pietje  Segis 

born  Felt.  8,  1913.  grandson  of  King  Segis  and 
Pietje  22d’s  Woodcrest  Lad.  Showy  markings; 
white  predommating.  Remarkable  breeding. 
Price,  for  quick,  sale,  $158.  Send  for  pedigree. 
C LOVERDAI.E  FARM,  -  Charlotte.  N,  Y. 


THE  TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS'  JOURNAL,  with  xale-liat 

1  of  pure-bred  stock,  25cts  per  year.  Copy  free. 
We  have  some  very  good  offers  in  Holstein  and  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle.  German  Coach  Horses,  Shetland  Ponies, 
Southdown,  ewes  and  Cheshire  gi its.  A  two-year 
Berkshire  hoar.,  registered,  $25.00.  TOMPKINS  CO. 
BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Box  B,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey 

MOST  ECONOMICAL  PRODUCER  OF  HIGHEST 
NATURAL  COLORED  DAIRY  PROOUCTS 

OUT  THEM.  Writ® 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  Y  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


If  You  Want  Guernseys  ^^V^Iew1 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Box  96.  PeeksKill.N.  Y, 

Breed  Up— Not  DownToTyoanuaffordlT^ 

buy  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  It.  F. 
SHANNON,  9U7  Liberty  Street.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


Th«  WARNERS  AYRSHIRES  for  Sale 

UNCAS  OF  HICKORY  ISIAN0.  No  12740,  dropped  Decem¬ 
ber  12.  1909,  by  Osceola-  of  Hickory  Island,  a  son  of 
Olga  Fox.  No.  18545,  and  grandson  of  Luknlela,  No. 
12157  (12187  lbs.  milk.  543  lbs.  butter)  and  grandson 
of  Lady  Fox,  No.  9669  (12299  lb*,  milk.  624  lbs.  but¬ 
ter!.  Descended  also  from  such  individuals  as  Lord 
Dudley  of  Driunsuie,  No.  7552,  Glencairn  3d  and 
Kirsty  Wallace  of  A  lichen  train,  champion  cow  in 
milk  tests  at  Buffalo  Exhibition-.  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Address,  MANAGER  WARNERS,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


No  business  shows  a  greater  range  of  profits  than 
that  of  dairy  farming  The  secret  of  success  lies  in 
having  cows  able  to  utilize  large  quantities  of  feed  and 
in  feeding  them  up  to  their  capacity. 

The  farmer  who  is  playing  a  losing  game  with  50  small- 
yield  cows  can  play  a  winning  game  by  exchanging  them 
for  18  good  Holsteins, 

Send  for  Fret  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 

HO I  JvTEIN -FRIESIAN  ASS’N.  r.  L.  UOCGHTON.  Sec’y.  Box  105.  Brattleboro*  Vt 
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Milk 


Jobbing  Prices  at  New  York. 

Restaurants  using  two  to  five  cans  per 
day  are  now  paying  five  to  5%  cents  for 
class  B,  pasteurized  milk. 


BEEF  FROM  GRASS  AND  CORN. 

I  recently  sold  the  cattle  shown  in  the 
picture,  Fig.  315,  and  here  give  some 
figu  res  of  cost  and  profit.  I  aim  to  keep 
15  to  20  steers  on  hand  and  buy  or  sell 
when  convenient,  or  when  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket.  In  the  lot  were  two  three-year-olds 
and  two  two-year-olds,  one  of  which  is 
in  the  foreground.  The  two-year-olds  cost 
me  $20  apiece  16  months  ago,  weighed 
1,060  pounds  when  sold,  which  at  7% 
cents  amounted  to  $70.50,  or  a  gross 
profit  of  $44.60  per  head  per  year.  Each 
of  these  steers  got  about  $12.50  worth 
of  ground  corn. 

The  older  cattle  cost  $115  for  the  two, 
were  on  hand  nine  months  and  ate  about 
$20  worth  of  corn.  They  sold  for 
$176.25,  giving  a  gross  profit  of  about 


who  a  few  years  ago  condemned  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  selling  cream  ;  didn’t  want  to  hire 
his  churning  done  and  donate  the  butter¬ 
milk  to  the  creamery  company.  A  good 
separator  skims  just  as  close  when  mak¬ 
ing  a  heavy  cream.  This  keeps  in  good 
condition  longer,  as  the  milk  is  food  for 
bacteria  there  is  more  milk  left  on  the 
farm  and  transportation  is  less. 

Why  the  creamery  company  pays  the 
Elgin  price  for  cream  and  sells  the  but¬ 
ter  at  the  Elgin  price  often  puzzles  the 
shipper  of  cream.  This  is  possible  be¬ 
cause  of  the  overrun — this  is  how  the 
honest  creamery  makes  its  profit.  Salt 
and  water  are  incorporated  in  butter, 
thus  making  more  pounds  of  butter  than 
butter  fat  in  the  cream.  The  less  but¬ 
ter  fat  in  a  pound  of  butter  the  greater 
the  profit,  hence  the  law  comes  in  here 
and  makes  restrictions.  Butter  must 
not  contain  more  than  16  per  cent  mois¬ 
ture  or  it  is  adulterated  butter.  This 
places  the  per  cent  of  fat  at  about  SO 
per  cent  making  the  overrun  about  22% 
per  cent.  This  means  that  the  creamery 
company  makes  122%  pounds  of  butter 
from  100  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  cream. 
Or  when  they  buy  S2%  pounds  of  butter 
fat  they  make  100  pounds  of  butter. 

Selling  cream  has  one  disadvantage  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  one  valuable  dairy  prod¬ 
uct  on  the  farm  scarce.  This  product  is 
buttermilk  which  was  not  appreciated 
when  plentiful.  Often  buttermilk  is  the 


OHIO  STEERS  EATING  A  GOOD  CORN  RATION.  Fig.  315. 


$41  per  head  per  year.  Deducting  cost 
of  cattle  and  value  of  corn  fed,  I  kept  the 
younger  cattle  16  months  at  a  profit  of 
$94  for  the  two,  and  the  older  cattle  nine 
months  at  a  profit  of  $41.25  for  the  two. 
The  rough  feed  and  pasture  would  be 
about  the  same  in  either  case,  though  per¬ 
haps  greater  for  the  older  steers.  Allow¬ 
ing  $1.50  per  month  for  pasture  and 
rough  feed  the  monthly  net  profit  for  the 
young  steers  is  $1.43  per  head,  for  the 
older  cattle  79  cents  per  head.  A  study 
of  these  figures  will  show  that  thrifty, 
lusty  calves  are  more  desirable  than  two- 
year-old  cattle  to  buy  and  feed.  These 
cattle  were  Angus  grades  except  one, 
which  was  a  J ersey-Short-horn  mixture, 
but  he  was  the  equal  of  the  other  in 
quality  and  finish.  W.  E.  DUCK  WALL. 

Highland  Co.,  O. 


SELLING  CREAM  AND  BUTTERMILK. 

Some  one  has  said,  “The  farmer  and 
the  cow  are  like  the  Linked  States  one 
and  inseparable.”  And  most  farmers 
are  forced  to  admit  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  There  is  no  method  of  build¬ 
ing  up  a  farm  equal  to  a  herd  of  dairy 
cows.  The  dairy  products  are  the  high¬ 
est  priced  products  of  the  farm  and  take 
less  fertility  from  the  land  than  any 
other  crop. 

The  centrifugal  cream  separator  has 
been  as  great  improvement  in  the  dairy 
as  the  automobile  to  travel.  The  sepa¬ 
rator  has  revolutionized  the  whole  dairy 
business  and  greatly  increased  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cows.  Farm  dairy  butter  usually 
sells  lower  than  the  quotations  for  but¬ 
ter  fat.  Even  though  one  can  secure 
special  customers  that  are  willing  to  pay 
a  premium  on  good  butter  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  pays  for  the  time  and  worry 
of  making  the  butter  by  the  farmer’s 
wife.  Even  though  it  is  a  gain  in  dollars 
and  cents  if  the  help  is  not  ample,  churn¬ 
ing  the  butter  does  not  pay  for  the  incon¬ 
venience  and  worry.  Time  of  churning 
cannot  be  put  off  if  the  process  of  ripen¬ 
ing  goes  too  far  the  butter  is  not  of  good 
flavor.  Some  other  work  must  always 
be  neglected  for  churning  and  this  often 
tangles  the  household  business.. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  almost 
a  butter  famine  in  our  country  towns 
owing  to  the  fact  that  so  little  butter  is 
churned  on  the  farm.  The  renovated 
butter  jar  in  every  grocery  less  than  a 
decade  ago  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Half  a  dozen  years  since  and  but  few 
cream  cans  were  seen  at  our  depots,  but 
now  nearly  every  farmer  sells  his  cream. 
Those  who  have  not  enough  cream  to  fill 
a  five-gallon  can  take  it  to  a  grocer  who 
tests  it  and  does  the  shipping  himself. 
The  Elgin  price  or  a  price  based  on  it 
always  means  a  substantial  check  that 
converts  even  the  most  skeptical  farmer 


only  nourishment  that  can  be  taken  and 
a  whole  neighborhood  can  scarcely  sup¬ 
ply  enough  for  a  patient.  The  demand 
for  buttermilk  often  makes  artificial 
buttermilk  a  necessity.  An  experiment 
station  bulletin  from  North  Carolina 
gives  the  following  directions  for  arti¬ 
ficial  buttermilk. 

“As  soon  as  the  skim-milk  leaves  the 
separator  tvhole  milk  is  added  to  it  at  the 
rate  of  one  gallon  to  20  gallons  of  skim- 
milk.  This  gives  the  mixture  a  fat  con¬ 
tent  which  approximates  that  of  nat¬ 
ural  buttermilk.  A  large  quantity  of 
pure  culture  of  lactic  acid  bacteria 
(starter)  is  next  added  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  brought  to  70  degrees  F. 
Enough  culture  is  added  to  curd  the 
milk  in  about  six  hours  at  the  tempera¬ 
ture  mentioned.  When  a  temperature 
above  70  degrees  F.  is  employed  there  is 
a  tendency  to  ‘whey  off’  after  it  has 
curded.  When  thoroughly  curded  the 
skim-milk  is  placed  in  a  churn  and 
churned  for  40  minutes  in  the  same  way 
that  cream  is  in  making  butter.  This 
churning  process  thoroughly  breaks  up 
the  curd  clots  resulting  in  a  smooth, 
thick  liquid  which  closely  resembles  good 
buttermilk.” 

Half  a  pint  of  whole  milk,  1%  gallon 
of  separator  milk  treated  as  above  and 
churned  12  or  15  minutes  gives  a  de¬ 
licious  drink.  Artificial  buttermilk  is 
unlike  other  artificial  dairy  products.  Its 
uniformity  and  fine  flavor  may  make  it 
superior  to  the  natural  product,  while  it 
is  the  same  in  composition  and  whole- 
someness.  m.  c.  b. 

Ohio. 


Value  of  Buttermilk. 

Will  you  send  me  the  analysis  of  but¬ 
termilk  as  compared  with  skim-milk? 
What  is  the  best  use  of  buttermilk?  Can 
it  be  fed  to  calves?  I  can  buy  an  un¬ 
limited  supply  at  two  cents  per  gallon 
delivered.  Is  it  cheap?  G.  H.  F. 

Virginia. 

The  feeding  value  of  buttermilk  is 
about  the  same  as  skim-milk ;  if  undilut¬ 
ed  it  is  a  little  richer.  It  should  not  be 
fed  to  very  young  calves,  but  after  a  few 
weeks  its  use  may  be  begun  gradually, 
and  fed  the  same  as  skim-milk  of  the 
same  degree  of  sourness.  Buttermilk  at 
two  cents  per  gallon  is  cheap,  and  you 
will  do  well  to  buy  all  you  can  make  use 
of.  Of  course,  it  will  not  be  good  policy 
to  overfeed  to  young  calves,  even  though 
cheap.  c.  L.  M. 


Cream  Questions. 

At  what  temperature  does  milk  skim 
to  the  best  advantage?  What  cows  are 
the  best  cream  producers?  What  feed  as¬ 
sists  in  this  matter.  H.  H.  D. 

Franklyn,  I’a. 

The  sooner  milk  is  skimmed  after  be¬ 
ing  drawn  from  the  cow  the  better.  Sep¬ 
arators  of  different  makes  vary  in  their 


ability  to  skim  cold  milk,  but  few,  if  any, 
do  really  good  work  with  milk  below  75 
to  80  degrees,  and  90  degrees  is  better. 
I  suppose  the  admirers  of  any  breed 
would  claim  their  choice  to  be  the  best 
for  producing  cream,  and  perhaps  they 
are  all  correct  in  their  opinion,  from 
their  points  of  view.  Milk  from  Jerseys 
and  Guernseys  is,  generally  speaking, 
richer  in  butter  fat  than  from  the  other 
breeds,  and  they  will  produce  cream  as 
cheaply  as  any  breed.  The  feed  which 
produces  the  greatest  flow  of  milk  pro¬ 
duces  also  the  greatest  amount  of  cream. 
Or,  in  other  words,  one  kind  of  feed  will 
not  produce  richer  milk  than  another. 
Your  experiment  station,  and  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  will  supply  bulletins  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  c.  L.  M. 


The  Department  of  Apriculture  has 
just  completed  examination  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  milk  furnished  the  city  of  Wheel¬ 
ing,  W.  Va.  The  inspector  working  in 
this  territory  has  found  a  simple  expla¬ 
nation  of  why  milk  that  comes  from  ap¬ 
parently  good  dairies  frequently  shows 
an  excessive  number  of  bacteria  and  is 
baeteriologically  bad,  the  reason  being 
that  these  dairies  take  the  morning  milk, 
combine  it  with  the  afternoon  milk  of 
the  same  day,  and  ship  this  combination 
the  next  morning.  As  a  result,  the  day’s 
milk  is  kept  through  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  by  the  time  it  is  24  hours  old  shows 
a  high  bacteriological  count.  The  inspec¬ 
tor  made  experiments  in  taking  night 
milk,  keeping  it  through  the  cooler  hours 
of  the  night,  combining  it  with  the  morn¬ 
ing  milk,  and  shipping  it.  There  was 
radical  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
this  milk.  In  this  case,  the  farmer  ships 
the  milk  by  train  or  electric  car  an  hour 
or  two  later  than  he  did  under  the  old 
practice.  This  new  system  of  combining 
evening  milk  with  the  next  morning’s 
milk  will  help  preventing  delivery  of  milk 
that  is  baeteriologically  bad. 


Cow  With  Cough. 

Last  Fall  several  of  my  cows  broke 
out  between  their  front  legs  and  body ; 
were  just  raw,  no  discharge,  but  a  bad 
odor,  and  were  lame.  I  washed  with  salt 
water  and  soft  soap  and  in  two  weeks 
they  were  all  right,  but  have  coughed 
ever  since  and  now  my  cows  and  year¬ 
lings  are  all  coughing.  They  are  in  good 
condition  and  giving  lots  of  milk,  but 
butter  has  a  strong  taste.  They  have 
good  pasture,  plenty  of  fresh  water  and 
salt  before  them  always.  If  you  think 
this  is  tuberculosis  please  advise  me 
what  to  do  and  whether  or  not  the  milk 
can  be  used,  or  if  I  can  sell  to  butchers, 
or  if  the  State  pays  the  loss.  or.  F.  G. 

New  York. 

The  breaking  out  and  cough  have  no 
association ;  but  the  cough  certainly  may 
suggest  tuberculosis  and  so  the  cows  and 
heifers  should  be  tested  with  tuberculin. 
It  is  not  well  to  test  cattle  in  hot 
weather,  but  notify  the  State  veterina¬ 
rian  at  once  and  he  will  advise  you  re¬ 
lative  to  the  test  and  the  law  covering 
disposal  of  affected  animals  and  their 
products.  A.  s.  A. 


The  Ready  Ration 
For  Dairy  Cows 


The  only  feed  that’s  guaranteed 
to  produce  more  milk  and  keep 
your  cows  in  better  condition. 

Here’s  Our  Trial  Offer 

Go  to  your  dealer  (if  he  can’t  supply  you. 
write  us)  and  get  ns  many  sacks  as  you  want. 
Feed  two  sacks  (200 lbs  )  toanyone  cow— watch 
results  two  weeks,  especially  the  second  week. 
If  Larro-feed  does  not  please  you,  takethe  un¬ 
used  sacks  back.  No  charge  will  be  made  for 
the  two  sacks  used  in  the  trial.  We  prove  the 
merit  of  Larro-feed  or  no  sale.  You  take  no  risk. 
Large  Free  Sample  by  parcel  poston  request. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

321  Gillespie  Bldg.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


A  New  York  Cow 


Woodcrest  Meta 
Vernon,  a  Holstein 
cow,  in  an  official 
year  test  made  a  re¬ 
cord  of  28436  lbs.  of 
milk  on  UNICORN 
DAIRY  RATION. 

Write  us  today  and 
let  us  show  you  how  to 
increase  both  yield 
and  net  profits  of  your 
herd.  Wo  have  shown 
others,  why  not  you  ? 

CHAPIN  &  CO. 
BOX  R.  Hammond,  Ind" 


Every  Good 
Dairyman’s 
Pride  — 

A  clean  comfortable 
cow,  housod  in  a  san¬ 
itary  barn.  You’ll  bo 
,proudor  of  your  barr. 
after  it  is  equipped 
with 

HARRIS 

Stalls  &  Stanchions 

They  never  wear  out, 
never  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  and  most  service¬ 
able  devices  of  their  kind.  A  comfortable  cow 
gives  more  and  bettor  milk.  This  means  big¬ 
ger  profits  from  your  herd.  Write  for  our 

Illustrated  Catalog  FREE 

Tells  all  about  our  labor  saving  ■*  ~ 
barn  equipment.  Ask  for  it  on  a  poet  card  today. 

The  Harris  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  180  Salem,  Ohio 


Hollow  Tile — Steel  Reinforced 

is  fireproof,  weather  proof,  practically  everlasting— the 
most  permanent  type  of  building  construction  known. 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

is  built  of  hollow  vitrified  clay  blocks.  It  cannot  burn  can¬ 
not  be  blown  over,  will  last  a  lifetime  without  a  cent  for 
repairs.  Glazed  sides  keep  silage  sweet  and  palatable.  Any 
mason  can  build  it,  and  it  will  give  an  air  of  progress  and 
prosperity  to  your  farm  that  will  be  worth  much  to  you. 

Our  Illustrated  Silo  Book 

Is  full  of  valuable  information  for  stock  feeders  and  dairymen. 

It  is  written  by  authorities  and  should  be  read  by  every  tarmer. 
Send  for  free  cofy  today — ask  for  catalog  lj 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Fills  High  Silos 
With  Lightning  Speed 


They  can’t  build  a  Silo  too  high  for  this  Smalley 
to  fill.  Moreover,  the  Smalley  cuts  your  fodder 
fine  and  uniform,  not  coarse  and  uneven.  Thus 
your  Silage  packs  tight.  You  get  more  tonnage. 

And  you  get  Silage  that  keeps  fresh  as  long  as  it  /g& 

lasts.  Note,  too,  that  the  Smalley  is  a  force-feed  machine 
that  saves  you  a  pile  of  “back-busting”  work.  The  grip  hooks  do 
the  trick.  They  are  20  years  ahead  of  the  old  slat-apron  device 
found  on  all  other  machines. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Cooper  of  Liverpool,  R.  I.,  says:  “I  filled  a  12  ft.  by  32  ft.  silo  on  the 
shortest  cut  In  five  hours  with  a  Smalley.  I  have  hud  three  other  different  makes 
but  this  one  beats  them  all.” 

Four  out  of  every  five  silage  cutter  buyers  own  Smalleys.  You  will,  too,  if  you  take 
the  time  to  investigate. 

The  Powerful  Smalley  Force-Feed  Silage  Cutter 

handles  corn,  oats,  peas,  alfalfa,  etc.,  like  child’s  play.  ( Y ou  can  have  alfalfa-grinding  sereen 
if  you  want  it.)  Only  one  drive  pulley  on  Blower  outfits.  No  Idler  to  bother  with.  Icnp 
cent  steel  fmaranteed  in  all  foundry  castings.  No  oiling  by  hand— hard  oil  cups  on  ail  im¬ 
portant  bearings.  We  can’t  begin  to  tell,  in  an  advertisement,  the  advantages  of  this  i 
popular  Cutter.  You  should  see  our  new,  illustrated  Catalog.  We  mail  IHreeto 
farmer  who  writes  for  it.  No  need  to  write  a  letter.  Just  a  postal  will  do.  Write  tod  y 
and  the  Book  will  come  by  return  mail. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  COMPANY,  Boxl72  Manitowoc,  WIs. 

Manufacturers  of  Ensilage'.  Alfalfa  and  Hand  Feed  Cutters,  Combination  Ensilage  ana 
Snapping  Machines,  Drag  and  Circular  8aw  Machines, 

Champion  Flows,  Cob  Grinders  and  Feed  Mills  (73) 


loi.;. 
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The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING.  GONTEST. 

Tlit?  numfior  of  eggs  laid  the  thirty- 
third  week  is  2,151,  just  the  number  laid 
the  thirty-first  week.  This  is-  871  more 
than  were  laid  in  the  corresponding  week 
last  year.  0.  A.  Foster’s  pen  of  White 
Leghorns  make  the  high  score  of  88,  tak¬ 
ing  first  place  for  the  week.  Leroy  II. 
Sands’  White  Leghorns  tie  with  < S. 
Scoville’s  It.  C.  It.  I.  Reals  for  second 
place,  each  pen  laying  32.  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron’s  White  Leghorns  are  third  with  31 
to  their  credit.  Ingleside  Farms  Co.’s 
White  Leghorns  tie  with  the  White  Or¬ 
pingtons  of  White  Acres  Poultry  Ranch 
for  fourth  place,  with  scores  of  30  each. 
E.  D.  Bird’s  Andalusians  laid  29.  and 
six  pens,  of  White  Leghorns  also  lard  29. 
They  are  W.  P.  Canby’s,  I’.  G.  Platt’s, 
W.  L.  Sleegur’s,  Alex.  P.  Totman’s,  W. 
E.  Tillinghast’s,  and  P.  A.  Jones’  pen. 
Four  pens  of  White  Leghorns  laid  28 
each,  and  four  pens  laid  27. 

Mr.  Barron’s  pen  has  laid  798;  Mr. 
Edward  Cam’s  pen  717 ;  O.  A.  Fosters 
pen  675 ;  Edward  Cam’s  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  651 ;  Geo.  H.  Schmitz’s  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns  647 ;  W.  L.  STeegur’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  640;  Braeside  Poultry  Farm’s 
White  Leghorns  618;  W„  P.  Canby’s 
White  Leghorns  6(H);  Beulah  Farm’s 
White  Wyandottes  613.  These  are  the 
only  pens  that  have  laid  600. 

Seventeen  birds  have  died,  including 
one  of  Mrs.  FI.  F.  Haynes’’  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  from  Idaho,  and  one  of  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron’s-  White-  Leghorns.  Tile  mortality 
has  been  only  four  among  the  White  Leg- 


water  always  fresh.  They  have  shade. 
My  ducklings  have  sore  eyes.  Some  get 
well  but  most  die.  Give  me  advice  if 
you  ean..  a.  h.  Pv 

Olmsted  Falls.  O. 

While  it  is  possible  that  there  is  an  in¬ 
herent  weakness  due  to  lack  of  vigor  in 
the  breeding  stock  that  is  responsible  for 
the  early  deaths  of  your  goslings,  I  am 
very  much  more  inclined  to  think  that 
your  method  of  feeding  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trouble.  The  feeds  that  you  men¬ 
tion  are  too  concentrated  unless  welL  di¬ 
luted-  with  wheat  bran  which  should  form 
a  large  proportion  of  the  mixture ;  green 
stuff  should  form,  another  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  rations.  Too  concentrated 
grain  food  and  too  much  of  it  is  respon¬ 
sible-  for  very  much  of  tire  fatality  among 
young  ducks  at  from  three  to  four  weeks 
of  age.  Here  is  a  good  formula  for  a 
growing  ration:  Four  parts  wheat  bran, 
one  part  wheat  middlings,  one  part  corn- 
meal.  two  parts  green  stuff,  cut  very  fine; 
five  per  cent  chick  grit,  five  per  cent  sift¬ 
ed  beef  scrap.  You  will  note  that  bran 
forms  nearly  one-half  of  the  bulk  and 
green  stuff  about  one-fourth.  The  green 
stuff  and  beef  scrap  should  be  fed  lightly 
at  first  and  gradually  increased,  until  the 
full  proportions  are  used.  At  from  six 
to  eight  weeks  of  age  the  green  stuff  may 
form  nearly  one-half  of  the-  total  ration. 
Again,  feed-  sparingly,  never  leaving  a 
surplus  in  the  dishes  to  sour,  and  see  that 
all  foods  used  are  free  from  mustiness. 
Give  plenty  of  exercise  and  shade.  Do 
not  make  mash  too  wet.  If  sweet  milk  is 
used  in  the  mash,  discontinue  it  upon  the 
appearance  of  sore  eyes  or  heads.  Give 
the  ducklings  water  so  arranged  that 
they  can  dip  their  entire  heads  beneath 


TOM  BARRON  AND  UI8-  BEST  HEN. 


horns,  or  less  than  one-third  that  of  the 
other  breeds. 

Mr.  Quisonberry  heads  his  report  of 
the  egg-laying  contest  in  Missouri,  “An 
American  Hen  Now  Leads,”  One  of  Mr. 
Barron’s  White  Leghorns  which  has  un¬ 
til  now  been  the  highest  individual  per¬ 
former,  has  been  passed  by  a  Buff  Wyan¬ 
dotte  hen  from  Vermont..  This  hen  has 
laid  167  eggs  in  197  days.  One  Bali' 
Wyandotte  pullet  laid  every  day  for  two 
months,  62  eggs  in  62  days. 

Mr.  Barron’s  pen  of  White  Leghorns 
are  230  eggs  ahead  of  all  the  other  pens. 
They  have  laid  1-888-  eggs:  the  next  best 
pen-  were  Silver  Wyandottes  with  1.108- 
eggs  to  their  credit 

Owing  to  some  defect  in  her  internal 

organs  one  of  Mr.  Barron’s  pullets  lays 
soft-shelled  eggs,  which  are  not  included 
in  the  reports.  Only  marketable  eggs  are 
counted.  If  these  eggs  were  added,  it 
would  make  Barron’s  White  Leghorns 
830  eggs  ahead.  Eleven  pens  have  laid 
more  than  1.0(H)  eggs  each.  There  are 
10  liens  in  a  pen  in  the  Missouri  contest, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  put  10  in  each  pen 
at  the  next  contest  at  Btorrs,  Conn.  It 
is  worth  tin-  entrance  fee  to  got  10  of 
your  best  hens  or  pullets  trap-nested,  for 
a  year.  You  have  a  certified  record  of 
what  each  hen  has  done,  when  you  want 
to  mate  up  your  breeding  pens  the  next 
year.  geo.  a.  cosukove. 

R-  N.-Y. — The  picture  shows  Mr.  Tom 
Barron,  of  England,  and  one  of  the  best 
of  his  Leghorn  hens.  It  is  said  that  a 
man  shows  in  his  appearance  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  animals  which 
he  succeeds  with.  The  question  is  how 
would  Mr.  Barron  score  as  a  Leghorn V 


Weak  Goslings. 

I  am  losing  my  goslings,  aiul  write 
hoping  you  may  give  me  some  advice.  I 
use  hens  to  hatch  them ;  some  I  bave- 
v'lth  the  mother  hen  and  some  without, 
hut  they  all,  when  about  three  weeks  old, 
get  weak  in  their  legs  and  sit  down  for 
two  or  three  days  and  then  die.  They 
seem  lively  up  to  a  certain  size,  and  as 
soon  as  they  reach  that  age  and  size  they 
me  as  above  stated.  I  feed  them  grit 
and  water  and  what  they  can  eat  of  grass 
and  clover  in  their  run,  giving  them  a 
tresh  run  every  few  days.  Some  have 
had  a  mixed  feed  of  oatmeal,  comment 
and  ground  wheat  in  addition  to  the 
grass  and  clover,  others  have  had  only 
i  tlle-v  Spaaed.  Their  runs  are  on  an 
mu  awn  and  could  not  be  better.  Their 
drinking  utensils  are  kept  clean  and  their 


the  surface  and  keep  eyes  and  nostrils 
clean.  Clean  quarters,  fresh  air.  plenty 
of_  exercise,  an  abundance  of  green  food 
with  a  limited  amount  of  concentrated 
grain  foods,  and  water  are  all  essential. 

M.  B.  D. 


Ailing.  Turkeys. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  trouble  with  my 
turkeys.  The  seeortd  lot  hatched  seemed 
to  grow  nicely  for  about  two  or  three 
weeks  and  all  at  once  they  would  go 
backward,  fall  over  and  in.  a  day  or  two 
about  half  of  them  died.  I  fed  them 
mostly  on  prepared  chicken  feed  of  mixed 
grain,  a  small  bit  of  mean  meal  and  all  the 
fresh  milk  they  would  drink.  li,  s.  s. 

Maryland. 

I  cannot  tell  from  your  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  just  what  ailed  your  young  poults, 
though  the  fact  that  this  one  hatch  was 
affected,  and  that  they  were  all  taken 
sick  at  one  time  and  died  within  a  few 
days,  would  indicate  that  something  was 
wrong  with  their  food.  Possibly  tainted 
meat  meal  or  musty  grain  was  fed,  or 
sonic  part  of  the  prepared  chick  food  was 
unfit  for  use.  Your  success  with  other 
hatches  makes  it  seem  probable  that  you 
know  how  to  feed  young  poults,  and  care 
for  them  generally,  so  I  should  look  care¬ 
fully  to  the  feed  as  a  possible  cause  for 
the  trouble  with  this  hatch.  m.  b.  p. 


Small  Eggs. 

From  a  small  dock  of  White  Leghorn 
chickens  we  are  getting  quite  a  number 
of  very  small  eggs,  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon,  egg.  Is  this  an  indication  that 
the  bens  laying  these  small  eggs  have 
exhausted  their  laying  qualities? 

New  York.  t.  a.  b. 

All  docks  lay  smalL  eggs  at  times,  and 
it  is  no  indication  that  the  hens  have  ex¬ 
hausted  their  capacity.  Hens  lay  smaller 
eggs  at  the  beginning  and  toward  tin- 
close  of  their  laying  periods  than  at  other 
times  and  the  only  reason  that  I  can  sug¬ 
gest  for  this  phenomenon  is  that  the 
glands  secreting  the  albumen  of  the  egg 
grow  gradually  more  active  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  flu-  laying  period  and  as  gradually 
diminish  in  their  capacity  for  work 
toward  its  close.  m.  b.  d. 


Catching,  Weasels.— Tell  ML  B.  D. 
to  put  a  small  chicken  in  a  bird  cage 
near  where  weasel  stays,  and  set  two 
steel  Traps  close  beside  it.  After  losing 
50  chicks-  we  caught  the  weasel  the  first 
day.  Lie  did  not  get  the  chick  either. 

Pennsylvania.  a.  j.  m. 


M  Y*4 


DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  VISIT 
THE  MOLASSINE  TENT 

at  ROCKINGHAM  FAIR 

Salem  Depot,  N.  H.  .  .  .  .  August  19-23 

NEW  ENGLAND  FAIR 
Worcester,  Mass.  .....  September  1-4 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  .  September  8-13 

VERMONT  STATE  FAIR 

White  River  Junction,  Vt.  .  .  .  September  16-19 

BROCKTON  FAIR 

Brockton,  Mass.  .  .  .  September  30  to  October  3 

Make  our  big  Fair  Teats  yoar  Meeting  Place  and  Headquarters 

Profit  and  pleasure  for  every  visitor.  We  have  something-  interesting; to 
show  you  at  oar  tents  relating- to  this  Unique  Food  for  All  Animals. 

MOLASSINE  COMPANY  of  America 
326  Board  of  Trade  *  •  •  »  BOSTON,  MASS. 


J.  (TW 

NO  MORE  Avenarius  Carbolineum  exterminates  lice,  mites,  fleas  and  other 
flV  nivnb  insect  pests,  on  poultry.  One  application  lasts  12  months  or  more. 
UETId  II QC  Prevents  scaly  leg,  keeps  the  skin  in  good  condition  and  makes  hens 
lay  better  by  removing  irritating  and  blood  sucking  vermin.  Poultry 
houses  painted  with  Avenarius  Carbolineum  are  absolutely  sanitary  and  vermin  free. 
They  last  longer.  Avenarius  Carbolineum  can  be  applied  as  a  spray  or  paint. 
Always  keep  a  supply  on  hand.  Be  sure  and  get  the  genuine.  Ask  for  AVENARIUS. 
If  yo-ur  dealer  hasn’t  it,  write  for  Bulletin  33,  giving  full  directions  and  prices. 
CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO.,  lSlFranklin  St, New  York  City. 


pTo  Kill  Lice  and  Mites  D 

A  Ron  fowls  and  in  tile  houses,  U3e 

PRATTS  POWDERED  LICE  KILLER  U 
25c  and  50c  per  package  ■ 

and  PRATTS  LIQUID  LICE  KILLER  A 
35c  quart;  SI  gallon 

TEach  the  best  of  its  kind 

“Your  money  back  if  it  fails"  | 

160-page  poultry  book.  10c  by  mail.  a_ 

At  all  dealers,  or 

S  PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  Iff 
Philadelphia  Chicago 


ET P  C  A  I  ET — WH)  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
•j  Vr'  Yearling  Hens.  200  S.  l 

Buff  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens.  Selection  out  of  900 
ad  high-class  birds.  1,000  . March  .-md  Aprrl  hatched, 
ranch  raised.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  3011 
Young  Coekerels.  Tom  Bnrrnns  strain  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Mayville,  K.  Y. 

Baby  Chicks  8Jc, 

on  tree  range  and  from  selected  stock.  Prompt  delivery.  A 
knCcft  f*vfry  wi*«k.  arrival  guaranCi?«i£  Circular  free. 

('ban.  li.  Stone,  Huby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatahnrg>on-liudsony N.. Y. 

Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain 

hfsh  record  stock.  Old  and  young  stock  for  sale. 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17.  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 


Moes  Rat  Destroyer 


NONE  BUT 
RODENTS  CAN  REACH 
POISOM 


Patent  Pending 
Get  rid  of  the  rats  in 
your  buildings  and 
poultry  yard  without 
endangering  the  lives 
of  your  domestic  animals 
and  fowls.  They  cannot 
reach  the  jxhson  (net  the  rats 

_  can  Any  poison  can  be  ___ 

used  but  we  recommend  one  that  kills  them  without  odor  and  give 
one  package  free -with  each  destroyer.  Price  51.00.  If  not  at  your 
dealers,,  sent  direct  to  v«ur  address,  carrying  charsres  prepaid. 
OTIS  A  WOE,  ino  Otis  Buiding,  CHICAGO,  K-L. 


QIBV  PUinifC — D.  W.  Young’s  strain 
DAD  I  UlllulVO  Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horns  exclusively.  Ail  on  free  farm  range.  A  hatch 
every  Wednesday.  Chicks,  balance  of  Jnne  and 
Jnly,  $8  per  100.  A  Fireless  Brooder  and  50  chicks 
for  $0— a  bargain.  My  book.’ ‘Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved.”  shows  where  the  money  is.  Price,  $1,  or 
given  free  with  ail  I0U  chick  orders.  Circular  free. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  North  Boulevard,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 


Early 

ns  and  E 


Hatcher!- Several  H““- 

naieneu  dred  Head  of 

White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  that  will  lay 
Early  this  Fail  while  Eggs  are  High.  Strictly 
Pure-Bred  to  Lay  Strains.  Catalog  on  request. 

THE  JIACKKl"  FARMS,  -  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


R.  I,  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hate  hing.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  G02  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn.  X.  Y. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS 

R  Nn  94  Athpns  Pa  Breeders  for  32  years  of  inne- 
n.  no.  Ainens,  ra.  bre(j  poultry  ot  high  quality. 

Chicks$8.50  per  Hundred 

Purebred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Range-  yearling 
breeders.  Big  strong  chicks  that  will  please, 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  FARMER'S  FAVORITE  WINTER 
*  I.AYERS — Kellerstrass  WhiteOrpingtons.  Eggs 
and  (Sticks  at  reduced  prices  during  Jane  and  Juiy. 

W.K.  STEVENS,  L'ulver  Road,  Lyons,  X.Y. 


CIFTY  FINE  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS— year- 
I  lings  and  two-year  olds,  Easlmg-  Strain,  bred 
front  prize- winning  stock.  Price.  <1.1)8  ench. 
VICTOR  FARMS.  -  BeUvale,  N.  V. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

Agriculture  and  Chemistry,  Storer .  .  .  $5.00 


Fertility  of  the  Land  Roberts .  1.50 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees  . 1.25 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  STyke....  2.50 

Manures,  Semper  . 40 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson . . 1.50 

Soils,  Ililgard  .  4.00 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing .  1.50 

Physics  of  Agriculture.  King .  L.75 
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Do  You  Shave  Yourself? 


If  so,  you  no  doubt  have  shaving  troubles,  as 
there  isn't  one  man  in  fifty  who  knows  lnwv  to 
strop  his  razor  correctly.  The  almost  invariable  result  is  a  rounded  edge  instead  of  a 
keen,  sharp  edge  so  necessary  to  a  clean,  satisfactory  shave. 


“Makes,  every  man  an 
expert.”  Does  what  no 
human  hand  can  do. 
It  automatically  sharpens  the  ordinary  old-style  razor,  any 
s.ze  or  make,  ami  all  kinds  of  safety  razor  blades.  It  sharp¬ 
ens  them  better  than  the  most  expert  barber  can  do  it.  In 
using  this  Automatic  Stropper,  you  do  not  bold  t he  razor  while  stropping.  You  can¬ 
not  round  your  edge  or  cut  your  strop.  The  Automatic  Strop  per  strops  the  razor  for 
you.  It  requires  no  skill  or  experience.  It  does  away  with  all  stropping  troubles. 


Razor  Stropper 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

“They  are  trying  to  create  a  sensa¬ 
tion  to  increase  the  circulation  of  their 
paper,”  is  the  universal  cry  of  promoters 
whose  schemes  or  methods  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  or  criticized  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  The 
Strouts  and  their  agents  have  made  the 
most  of  these  accusations  both  in  the 
country  and  in  the  courts.  This  argu¬ 
ment  is  disposed  of  very  effectively  in  the 
decree  of  the  court  printed  on  page  S59, 
this  issue.  In  the  fact  that  the  Strout 
advertising  was  refused  years  before  any¬ 
thing  was  published  about  them,  the 
court  finds  corroboration  of  the  motive 
of  the  paper  to  protect  its  subscribers. 
But  let  us  suppose  that  there  was  no 
such  corroboration  of  a  good  motive,  and 
that  we  admit  that  an-  increase  of  cir¬ 
culation  was  expected  to  follow  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  a  scheme  dangerous  to  farm 
interests.  What  of  it?  What  comfort 
could  the  schemers  expect  from  such  an 
admission?  If  it  turned  out  that  the 
paper  was  attacking  a  worthy  business 
for  selfish  purposes,  the  facts  when 
proven  would  discredit  the  paper  and  re¬ 
sult  in  a  decrease  of  circulation  instead 
of  an  increase.  If  the  interest  of  the 
subscribers  required  that  the  scheme  be 
exposed,  then  the  service  rendered  farm¬ 
ers  by  the  paper  merited  an  increase  of 
circulation  and  it  was  entirely  proper  to 
expect  it.  So  that  after  all  we  could 
admit  their  loud  accusations  without  in 
any  way  affecting  the  argument.  Having 
no  high  ideals  or  devotion  to  duty  them¬ 
selves  schemers  cannot  admit  these  quali¬ 
ties  in  others.  They  belong  to  the  class 
that  believes  that  every  human  action 
springs  from  a  selfish  motive.  In  the 
physician  risking  his  life  in  a  pest  house, 
they  see  no  motive  but  the  fee.  To  the 
engineer  sticking  to  his  post  in  a  pend¬ 
ing  danger  and  losing  his  life  to  save 
the  trainload  of  passengers  committed 
to  his  care,  they  see  nothing  but  the  hope 
of  a  promotion.  In  a  Washington  at  Tren¬ 
ton  or  at  Valley  Forge  they  see  no  higher 
motive  than  the  expected  plaudits  of  the 
people.  In  the  teacher  they  recognize 
no  love  of  learning,  and  in  the  editor  they 
can  discover  no  higher  ideal  than  an  am¬ 
bition  for  new  subscribers  and  an  extra 
advertising  order.  I  deny  that  men  al¬ 
ways  act  from  selfish  motives,  but  the 
hope  of  gain  and  praise  from  those  we 
serve  are  no  doubt  great  incentives  to 
human  endeavor.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  inconsistent  with  high  ideals  and 
faithful  service.  To  give  one’s  self  to  a 
cause  is  the  highest  form  of  sacrifice  to  it. 
When  I  was  a  boy  working  by  the  month 
on  a  farm,  I  found  that  intelligent  and 
conscientious  service  was  appreciated  by 
my  employer.  Labor  was  made  pleas¬ 
anter,  life  happier  and  rewards  greater 
as  confidence  grew  in  my  motive  and  in 
my  ability  to  serve  those  who  employed 
me.  I  have  had  a  good  many  jobs  since 
then,  and  served  in  many  capacities  of 
service  and  responsibility ;  but  the  les¬ 
son  learned  as  a  farm  hand  was  helpful 
in  all  the  places  that  followed.  I  served 
myself  best  when  best  serving  those  who 
employed  me.  When  I  worked  as  a  hired 
boy  and  protected  the  sheep  from  dogs, 
and  the  horses  from  flies  the  farmer  re¬ 
warded  and  praised  me  and  so  when  I 
began  to  publish  a  farm  paper  I  rea¬ 
soned  that  he  would  also  reward  me  if  I 
protected  him  from  rogues  and  schemers 
and  he  has  rewarded  me  for  it.  Many 
have  been  more  generous  of  praise  than 
the  work  merits ;  but  I  do  not  think  a 
work  of  the  kind  could  be  successful, 
if  pursued  for  purely  selfish  motives.  To 
be  effective  it  must  be  inspired  by  high 
ideals  and  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  natural 
hatred  of  injustice.  When  so  pursued  by 
a  publication  I  think  it  will  generally  re¬ 
sult  in  an  increase  of  circulation  for  the 
paper.  Otherwise  the  papers  that  at¬ 
tempt  it  are  foredoomed  to  failure.  That 
is  the  situation  as  I  see  it.  If  the  schem¬ 
ing  promoters  get  any  comfort  from  the 
admissions  they  are  welcome  to  make  the 
most  of  them. 

Having  noticed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  the 
good  work  you  have  done  toward  collect¬ 
ing  accounts  for  your  readers,  I  ask  your 
assistance  or  influence  in  the  following. 
Some  five  or  six  months  ago  I  purchased 
a  New  Idea  churn  on  trial,  paying  cash 
with  order,  from  the  American  Churn 
Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  They  had  a  stand 
at  our  county  fair  and  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  reliable  company  and  exhibited 
endorsements  from  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions.  I  gave  the  churn  a  good  trial,  but 
it  proved  worthless  from  the  start  and 
I  finally  received  shipping  instructions 


for  returning  the  churn  with  the  promise 
of  getting  my  money  and  the  express 
charges  promptly  returned  as  soon  as 
they  had  the  bill  of  lading.  The  instruc¬ 
tions  were  given  me  in  a  letter  dated 
December  14,  1912,  and  churn  was  re¬ 
turned  December  21,  1912.  Since  then 
I  have  been  unable  to  hear  from  them 
after  writing  six  or  seven  letters.  I  paid 
.$8.50  for  the  churn  and  50  cents  expres- 
sage.  As  some  of  my  neighbors  have  suf¬ 
fered  the  same  as  I  have,  I  ask  your  influ¬ 
ence  towards  securing  a  settlement. 

Pennsylvania.  R.  D.  r. 

The  only  satisfaction  we  can  get  is 
that  there  has  been  a  change  in  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  company  and  the  present 
management  have  no  authority  to  refund 
the  money  paid  for  the  churn,  although 
the  churn  has  been  returned  and  they  are 
willing  to  return  it  or  send  another  to 
the  subscriber.  It  seems  to  be  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  old  two-minute  churn  that 
has  gone  through  various  stages  during 
the  past  20  years.  Why  the  officials  of 
a  county  fair  should  allow  an  exhibit  of 
it  is  more  than  we  can  understand. 

I  gave  the  New  England  Coal  Mines 
$150  for  25  tons  of  coal  on  December  2 
last,  delivery  to  be  made  in  eight  or  10 
days,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
them  to  make  delivery  of  the  coal.  Later 
I  wrote  them  I  had  been  obliged  to  get 
coal  elsewhere  and  asked  them  to  refund 

my  money.  I  am  too  poor  to  lose  such 

an  amount  at  present.  I  fear  I  have  let 
this  slide  along  too  long  a  time  now.  My 
receipt  was  signed  by  Clias.  Farrow, 
Treasurer.  I  am  hard  up  for  the  money. 

Connecticut.  F.  s.  s. 

We  were  unable  to  induce  this  com¬ 

pany  to  refund  the  remittance  and 
through  our  attorney  ascertained  that 
this  was  an  old  coal  mine  that  had  been 
unsuccessfully  operated  by  various  com¬ 
panies  for  the  past  50  years.  The  plant 
is  at  a  standstill ;  a  heavy  mortgage 
hangs  over  it  and  no  one  would  give  a 
dollar  for  it  in  the  market  under  present 
circumstances.  Judgment  is  held  against 
them,  but  they  have  made  no  attempt  to 
defend  it.  This  is  the  record.  The  sub¬ 
scriber  is  out  the  $150.  We  think  this  is 
a  case  for  the  criminal  courts  or  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

I  have  a  little  claim  of  $2.50  against 
the  United  States  Express  Company  that 
I  wish  you  would  take  up  with  them.  On 
March  17  I  shipped  a  pair  of  Indian 
Runner  ducks  to  Oklahoma,  and  when 
they  arrived,  March  21,  one  was  dead.  I 
sent  along  plenty  of  feed  and  put  a  cup 
in  the  crate,  and  put  on  a  tag  with  in¬ 
structions  to  feed  and  water  en  route. 
Our  express  agent  did  not  seem  to  desire 
to  try  and  make  a  settlement  and  said 
the  amount  was  so  small  he  did  not 
think  I  would  get  anything.  I  am,  there¬ 
fore.  sending  it  to  you  and  will  appreciate 
your  help.  G.  F.  w. 

The  shipment  was  turned  over  to  the 
Wells  Fargo  Express  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  trace  their  records,  but  in  spite 
of  that  the  adjustment  was  made  within 
two  months  and  this  goes  to  prove  the 
contention  that  express  companies  could 
make  adjustments  in  a  short  time  if  they 
would  follow  them  up  vigorously.  Six 
to  eight  or  10  months  is  the  average  time 
it  takes  companies  to  make  adjustment 
of  claims. 

In  May,  1911,  I  bought  a  trio  of  Berk¬ 
shire  pigs  from  the  Pennsylvania  Berk¬ 
shire  Co.  I  have  asked  this  company  on 
two  different  occasions  to  furnish  me 
tabulated*  pedigrees  for  these  pigs,  but 
have  failed  to  obtain  same  from  them. 
The  pigs  are  registered  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Consolidated  Record  Association, 
Himrods,  N.  Y.,  but  their  pedigree  only 
give  sire  and  dam.  I  want  to  use  these 
pigs  for  foundation  stock  for  a  herd  of 
Berkshires  and  would  like  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  their  ancestors.  N.  o.  M. 

West  Virginia. 

We  have  taken  this  matter  up  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Berkshire  Co.  and  are  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  name  of  the  sire  and  dam 
is  all  the  pedigree  they  furnish  with  their 
pigs,  and  that  any  extended  pedigree  will 
have  to  be  secured  from  the  Association. 
So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn, 
breeders  have  little  faith  at  any  rate  in 
the  records  of  the  International  Con¬ 
solidated  Record  Association,  and  under 
the  circumstances  we  would  not  advise 
the  West  Virginia  breeder  to  use  the  pigs 
in  question  as  foundation  stock  for  a 
herd. 

Your  favor  of  February  14  received 
with  check  for  $27.79  all  O.  K.  The  set¬ 
tlement  you  made  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Florists’  Exchange  was  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory  to  me.  Enclosed  you  will  find  a 
small  token  of  our  appreciation  of  your 
efforts  in  settling  the  claim.  We  wish 
you  success  in  the  future.  H.  B. 

Ohio. 

This  was  a  bill  for  cut  flowers.  The 
subscriber  had  agreed  to  adjust  by  ac¬ 


cepting  monthly  payments,  but  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Florists’  Exchange  did  not  keep 
their  agreement.  We  were  unable  to  get 
any  response  when  we  took  it  up  and 
finally  turned  it  over  to  attorney.  The 
Pittsburgh  attorneys  reported  many 
claims  on  hand  against  the  debtors,  upon 
which  they  were  about  to  bring  suit,  but 
by  making  some  allowance  were  finally 
able  to  get  the  check. 

One  year  ago  the  Interborough  Realty 
Company  issued  a  statement  showing  re¬ 
serves  and  undivided  profits  of  $526,500. 
To-day  the  concern  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  because  it  is  unable  to  pay  the 
interest  on  borrowed  money. 

In  1902  this  company  was  incorporat¬ 
ed  with  authority  to  issue  $100,000  capi¬ 
tal.  Whether  any  cash  was  paid  in  or 
not  we  have  no  way  of  knowing.  The 
company  bought  some  farm  land  on  Long 
Island,  for  which  it  is  said  they  paid 
$150,000.  There  have  been  some  im¬ 
provements  made  upon  it.  It  is  now 
assessed  by  the  city  for  $450,000  and 
there  are  first  mortgages  against  it  of 
$183,000.  On  the  books  of  the  company 
it  is  valued  at  $1,189,500. 

In  addition  to  the  mortgage  the  com¬ 
pany  issued  what  it  called  profit-sharing 
gold  debenture  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$600,000.  These  are  held  in  claims  rang¬ 
ing  from  $5  to  $3,000  by  3,000  unsecured 
creditors  scattered  from  Maine  to  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

There  will  now  probably  be  an  attempt 
at  reorganization  of  the  company  and 
these  3,000  unfortunates  will  be  told  that 
to  save  their  investment  they  must  put 
up  some  more  good  money  to  save  the 
company.  Some  of  the  most  gullible  in¬ 
vestors  will  probably  send  on  a  new  re¬ 
mittance  in  the  vain  hope  of  saving  what 
is  already  lost,  but  those  of  more  wisdom 
will  accept  their  present  loss  and  refuse 
to  take  any  further  ventures.  In  either 
case  the  property  will  probably  be  sold  to 
satisfy  the  mortgages  and  the  3,000  hold¬ 
ers  of  the  $600,000  profit-sharing  gold 
d  benture  bonds  will  have  their  experi¬ 
ence  for  the  money  that  they  saved  and 
contributed  to  this  enterprise,  j.  j.  D. 


“Do  I  take  this  train  to  Boston?” 
“No ;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  in.  The 
engineer  will  attend  to  taking  it  there.” 
— Baltimore  American. 
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Cow-Ease 

Prevents  Ticks . 

KEEPS 
FLIES  OFF 

_  Cattle  and  Horses 

and  allowa  cowa  to  feed  in  peace,  making 
More  MilK  and  More  Money  for  you. 
A  clean  harmless  liquid  preparation,  ap- 
phed  with  a  sprayer.  Keeps  cows  in  good 
condition,  and  saves  five  times  its  cost  in 
extra  milk. 

TRIAL  OFFER 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  send  us  his  name  and 
$1.25,  and  we  wiil  deliver 
prepaid  to  your  address  a 
half-gallon  can  of  COW- 
EASE  and  SPRAYER  for 
applying.  For  West  of  Mis- i 
eouri  River  and  for  Canada, 
above  Trial  Offer,  $1.50. 

Satisfaction  or  Money  BacR. 
CARPENT  ER.MORTON  CO. 
BOSTON.  MASS. 

FOR  OMM mmmm 

Floors.  Furniture  and  Interior  Woodwork 

Campbel  lsVarnish  Stain 

All  sijes  and  colors,  at  Paint  &  Hardware  Dealers 
Carpenter-Morion  Co..Boston.Mass. 
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ANIMALS' 
•...FRIEND 

Keeps  flies  and 
other  insect  pests  off 
Of  animals— in  barn  or 
pasture — longer  than  any  im¬ 
itation.  Used  and  endorsed 
since  1885  by  leading  dairy¬ 
men  and  farmers. 

$1  WORTH SAVES$20-00 

l  in  milk  and  flesh  on  each 
cow  in  a  singloseason.  Heals  sores,  stops  itching  and  pre¬ 
vents  infection.  Nothing  hotter  for  galls.  Kills  lice  and 
mites  in  poultry  houses. 

CPNn  if  your  dealer  can't  supply  you.  We’ll 

Olvill/  send  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect 

200  cows,  also  our  3*tube  gravity  sprayer  without 
extra  charge.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  Natno 
Express  Ollice.  Booklet  FREE.  Special  terms  to  agents. 

Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.P,  1310  N.  10th  St.,  Phila. 


'GUARANTEED  FOR  30  YEARS 


jmehsheeimee 


99.84%^^  Money  back  or  a  new  roof  if  it  de- 
puret  teriorates  or  rusts  out.  No  painting 
or  repairs  required.  Our  Indemnity  Bond  pro¬ 
tects  you.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  roof¬ 
ing.  Write  ff>r  big  illustrated  book  FREE. 
The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 
Station  1>  EI.YRIA,  OHIO. 


HOT  WEATHER 

the  Ideal  Time  to  Use  a 


THERE  is  no  time  when  the  use  of  the  DE  LAVAL  Cream 
Separator  is  so  indispensable  to  the  profitable  production 
of  cream  or  butter  as  during  the  hot  weather  of  midsummer. 

The  use  of  the  separator  at  this  season  usually  means  the 
difference  between  a  profit  and  a  loss  in  dairying.  It  accom¬ 
plishes  a  great  saving  of  butter-fat  that  goes  to  waste  with  any 

other  method  of  separation  and  enables 
the  production  of  a  higher  quality  of 
cream  and  butter-fat  than  is  otherwise 
possible. 

Moreover  with  a  DE  LAVAL  the  ad¬ 
vantages  over  other  cream  separators  are 
greatest  at  this  season  because  the  separa¬ 
tion  is  more  complete  and  the  cream 
heavier  and  more  even  in  texture.  The 
machines  turn  more  easily  and  the  capac¬ 
ity  is  greater,  getting  the  work  through 
more  quickly. 

If  you  haven’t  a  separator  you  can 
scarcely  afford  to  defer  the  purchase  of  a  DE  LAVAL,  or  if 
you  have  a  separator  which  is  not  doing  satisfactory  work 
there  is  no  better  time  to  discard  it  in  favor  of  a  DE  LAVAL, 
first  trying  the  machines  side  by  side  for  your  own  satisfac¬ 
tion,  which  every  DE  LAVAL  agent  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
the  opportunity  to  do. 

See  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  agent  at  once  or  if  you  do 
not  knoAv  him  write  us  direct  for  any  desired  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


Pruning  Raspberries  .  851 

Making  a  Garden .  854 

Protecting  Trees  .  854 

Pecans  in  Arkansas .  854 

Making  Bordeaux  Mixture .  855 

Use  for  Green  Peaches . 855 

Rose  Bugs  on  Strawberries .  855 

Mulch  for  Asparagus .  857 

Fighting  White  Grub .  857 

Transplanting  Sage  . 857 

Strawberry  Notes  .  857 


WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME. 


From  Day  to  Day .  800 

Preserving  Tomatoes  .  8(>0 

The  Rural  Patterns .  800 

The  Wise  Woman  Says .  800 

Strawberry  Nectar  .  860 

Russian  Cup  . 800 

Unusual  Uses  for  Bran .  SOI 

Our  Boys  and  Girls .  SGI 

When  Lace  Yokes  are  Soiled .  801 

Home  Industries  .  861 

Fly  Control  .  801 

Orangeade  .  801 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Chicken  Thieves  and  Manslaughter.. 

Law  of  Diminishing  Returns . 

Broken  Leg  Muslngs . 

Inspection  of  Mail  Packages . 

Frost  Vagaries  . 

Marketing  Carp  . . . 

Constant  Supplies  Needed . 

Farmer  and  Bankruptcy  Act . 

Veteran’s  Tax  Exemption . 

Value  in  Junk  Heap . 

Iodine  Stains  . 

Sharks  and  Bathers . 

Editorial  . 

Strout’s  First  Gun  Back-fired . 

Publisher’s  Desk  . 

Humorous  . 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  Ending  July  11,  1913. 


BUTTER. 

Oreamory.  best,  lb .  27  @  28 


Good  to  Choice  .  25^@  261$ 

Lower  Grades . 23  “@  25 

Btate  Dairy,  best .  26  @  27 

Common  to  Good .  24  @  25 

Factory .  29  @  23 

Packing  Stock .  19  @  21 


Elgin.  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  261$  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  2S  cents. 


CHEESE, 

Whole  Milk,  best . 

Common  to  Good  . 

Skims . . 


EGGS. 

White,  choice  to  fancy . 

Good  to  prime . 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

Common  to  good . 

Western,  best . 

Checks  and  dirties . 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap„  choice,  . 

Common  to  good  . . 

Sun  dried  . 

Chops,  100  lbs . 

Raspberries . 

Cherries . 

Huckleberries . 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples— Old,  bbl . . 

New,  bushel . 

strawberries,  Western  N,  Y . . 

Cherries,  qt . 

Currants,  qt . 

Blackberries,  qt.  . 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Gooseberries  _ ■. . . 

Raspberries,  red,  pint  . 

Black,  pint . . . 

Peaches,  Southern,  crate . 

Muskmelons,  Southern,  crate  . 

Watermelons,  F'la.,  100 . 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . . 

Medium . 

Pea  . ” . 

Red  Kidney . 

White  Kidney . . 

Yellow  Eye . 

Lima,  California . . 


q  ,  HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice . 

Common  to  good . 

Pacific  Coast  . 

Old  stock . 

Qerinau  crop . 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes-Old.  168  lb.  bag  . 

Southern,  new,  bbl . 

Long  Island,  bbl . 

Jersey,  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 

Beets,  new,  bbl  . 

Cariots,  new.  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  bu . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 

Unions — Southern,  bu . 

Nearby,  bu.... . 

Peppers,  Florida  carrier . 

Nearby,  box . 

Peas,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bunches 

String  Beans,  bu . 

oquash,  new,  bu . 

Kgg  Plants,  Jersey. box, "Ill 

Spinach,  bbl . 

iomntoes — Southern  carrier  ...... 

Jersey,  box  . . . 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 

Rutabaga  . 
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DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  fresh  killed,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 

Squab  broilers,  pair  . 

Broilers,  common  to  good  ... 

Roasters . 

Fowls . . 

...  18 

.  27 

.  40 

.  2U 

Squabs,  doz . 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  broilers  lb . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters . 

Ducks  . 

Geese . 

Turkeys . 

.  15 

Guineas,  pair . 

.  65 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1.  ton . 

. 1.8  00 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Clover  mixed . 

Straw.  Rye  . 

Oat . . . 

MILLFEKD. 

Wheat  Bran,  ton . 

Middlings  . 

Red  Dog  . 

Corn  Meal . 

. 27  ‘10 

Linseed  Meal . 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 

Bulls . 

Cows . 

Calves,  prime  veal,  109  lbs . 

Culls . 

Sheep.  UIO  lbs . 

Lambs . 

Hogs . 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring _ 

.  101 

No.  2,  Red  . 

No.  2.  Hard  Winter . . 

Corn,  as  t.o  quality,  bush . 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  btish . 

Rye  . 

®  19 

@  17 

@  28 
@  60 
@  26 
@  22 
©  19 

@  400 


®  26 
®  18 
@  12 
@  16 
©  11 
®  16 
©  70 


©19  00 
@16  00 
@14  00 
@18  00 
@20  00 
@12  00 


@22  00 
@26  00 
@29  00 
@23  00 
@29  00 


@  9  00 
@  6  50 
@  6  50 
@12  00 
@  7  00 
@  5  00 
@  9  00 
@9  75 


@ 

@  .. 
@  .. 
©  69 

@  48 

@  70 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 


These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay; 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  dost .  38  @  40 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  30  @  35 

Ordinary  grades .  18  @  20 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  33  @  35 

Tub,  choice .  28  @  30 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb, .  25  @  26 

Fowls .  18  @  23 


BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 


Butter,  nearby  creamery . 

30 

@ 

31 

Western  creamery  . 

27 

@ 

28 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery . 

. .  , 

31 

@ 

32 

Gathered  fresh . 

28 

@ 

30 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls . 

20 

© 

21 

Roasters . 

20 

® 

22 

Hay— No.  1 . 

00 

@22 

00 

No.  2 . 

50 

@19 

50 

No.  3 . 

. 14 

00 

@15 

00 

Straw—  Rye . 

. 22 

00 

@23 

00 

Millteod—  Bran,  ton . 

‘K> 

00 

@23 

00 

Middlings . 

. 23 

50 

@26 

00 

Mixed  Feed . 

OO 

@27 

00 

Gluten . 

. 25 

(JO 

@26 

00 

Live  Stock— Milch  Cows . 

. 60 

00 

@  75 

00 

Beef  Cows.  109  lbs  . 

25 

@  5 

50 

Hulls.  100  lbs . 

. 5 

UO 

@  6 

50 

Calves.  100  lbs . 

50 

@  S 

00 

Hogs,  100  lbs .  8  50  @9  00 


BUSINESS  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

During  June  the  New  York  branch  of 
the  United  States  Assay  Office  sold  gold 
bars  in  exchange  for  gold  coin  amounting 
to  $2,537,074. 

The  Canadian  Faeific  is  expected  to 
issue  $00,000,000  additional  stock  for  ter¬ 
minal  and  line  improvements. 

A  farm  loan  association  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  Congress  providing  that  a 
body  of  not  less  than  25  farmers  may 
borrow  from  the  Government  at  low  rates 
of  interest,  on  mortgages  on  farm  lands, 
of  an  assessed  valuation  double  the  value 
of  the  loan. 

On  July  8  three  vessels  left  Philadel¬ 
phia  with  D.OOO.UOO  gallons  of  oil,  valued 
at  $750,000. 

The  Lima  bean  crop  of  California  is 
expected  to  be  10,000,000  pounds,  oue- 
tentli  larger  than  last  year. 


Imports  of  hides  during  the  past  year 
amounted  to  000,000.000  pounds,  valued 
at  $120,000,000. 

In  the  past  year  the  Bureau  of  Fish¬ 
eries  hatched  3,640.000.000  eggs,  which 
is  173,000,000  ahead  of  any  previous 
year. 

Lemons  from  Sicily  are  being  sold  in 
California  in  carload  lots,  the  native  crop 
having  been  cut  short  by  the  freeze. 

Fire  losses  in  this  country  and  Canada 
during  June  were  $25,000,000,  an  un¬ 
usually  large  monthly  record.  For  the 
six  months  ending  June  30  the  total  was 
$118,245,650. 

The  season’s  catch  of  the  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  mackerel  fleet  to  date  is  23,360 
barrels,  more  than  double  last  year’s 
catch  at  this  date. 

Anthracite  coal  shipped  from  the 
Pennsylvania  fields  during  June  amount¬ 
ed  to  5,978,047  tons. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  following  veterinary  experts 
for  the  meat  inspection  and  sanitary  serv¬ 
ice  :  Dr.  W.  T.  Sedgwick,  of  Boston 
Institute  of  Technology;  Dr.  V.  A. 
Moore,  of  Cornell  University,  and  Dr.  J. 
IV.  Connaway,  of  Missouri '  Agricultural 
College. 

The  47tli  annual  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  will  be  held  in  Mechanics’ 
Hall,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  November  12. 
The  executive  committee  has  secured  re¬ 
duced  railroad  and  hotel  rates.  Those  de¬ 
siring  to  make  arrangements  for  room 
and  board  early  should  address  Harry 
W.  Spaulding.  1008  Elm  Street,  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H. 


TFAMSTFR  on  long  island  poultry 

I  tHItlO  I  Cn  jp  A  KM—  Married,  knowledge  of 
farm  machinery,  horses,  gasoline  engines.  Wife 
can  make  extra  money.  State  age.  size  family,  na¬ 
tionality,  wages.  Box  174,  Brightwaters.  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


Good  Single  Man  Wanted  a  “  S'*™; 

month  and  board.  M.  N.  ADAMS,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


—  SINGLE  WHITE  MAN  as  herdsman.  Must 
be  first-cla^s  milker.  25  cows.  Thirty 
dollars  month  and  board.  Glenfrew  Farm.  Sewickley,  P3 


RSEY  FARM  S— 1  f'<  350  acres  in  Jersey’s  best  soil.  Catalosne 
tree.  ED.  MRKOH1HS,  147  E.  State  St..  Trenton,  S.  }. 


0UR  NEW  YORK  IMPROVED  FARMS  are  great  bat- 
v  gains  at  present  low  price.  Send  for  free  lists, 
McBURNEY  8  CO.,  309  Bastable  Block,  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ORDER  V0UR  ENGINE  NOW 
AND  HAVE  IT  WHEN  YOU 
NEED  IT  MOST 


/who  doesn  town  an  engine,  or  wants  a  bet- 
ter  one  than  lie  now  has,  will  send  us  his  ad-  r^- 
dress,  we  will  place  in  his  hands,  without  a  pen¬ 
ny  s  expense,  or  obligation  of  any  kind,  the  ex¬ 
act  facts  and  figures  lie  will  need  when  he  is 
ready  to  bny  an  engine.  Write  now,  please, 
while  you  think  of  it. 

DEYO  PORTABLE  ENGINE 

uses  less  gasoline.fnrnishesmore  power  and 
does  more  work  than  any  other  farm  engine 

WE  PROVE  IT 

DEYO-MACEY  ENGINE  CO. 

22  Washington  St.,  BINGHAMTON,  N  .  Y. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Gasoline  Engines  fn  the  East. 

Local  distributing  representative?. 

J.  8.  Woodhouse,  189-195  Water  St.,  New  York 
Richardson  Mfg.  (’o.,  WoroMter,  Mas?. 

Kendall  &  Wbituey,  Portland.  Maine 


Waterloo  Gasoline  Engines 


are  extra  good  for  mounting  on  wagons, 
the  engine  frame  is  long  and  well  sup¬ 
ported  back  of  the  crank  shaft 
box;  they  are  slow  speed  and 
consequently  don't  jump 
around  like  an  engine 
running  fast.  Our  cata¬ 
logue  tells  all  about 
them. it’s  free.  We  make 
quick  shipment  from  New  York. 


Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Works 


202  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CORN  HARVESTER 

(  That  beats  them  all.  One  horse  cuts  two  rows. 
Garries  to  the  shock.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3  men.  No 
danger- No  twine.  Free  trial.  We  also  make  Stump 
Pullers  and  Tile  Ditchers.  Catalog  Free.  Agents 
]  wanted  C.  1>.  liEN NETT  &  CO.,  Westerville,  Obit 

■ _ 

—  ■  ■■  i 

COR  SALE-TWO  FAIRBANKS  ENGINES-8-horso. Mounted, 
1  good  condition;  $169  each.  T.  CrandaH,  Canton,  N.Y. 


IRfi  formQ  FOR  SALK — near  Phila.  ami  Trenton  markets  ; 
l«JU  I  01  lllo  Rood  railroad  ami  trolley  facilttie*.  New  cata¬ 
logue.  Established  25  years.  Horace  (J.  Reeder,  Newtown.  Peunu. 


harm  tnr  N»Ia— -u  acres,  improved,  near  vine 
rarm  ior  oaie  ]and<  N.J..  on  trolley  car  Hue 

Particulars  from  M.  M.  PRESCOTT.  Millville,  N.  J 


Corm  Rorp'ajflQ — 28  acres,  mile  to  village,  good  "-room 
I  Q Mil  LJQI  ^alllO  house,  barn  30x10,  wagou  house,  corn 
crib,  chicken  house.  Only  $3,000,  part  cash.  For  traveling  di¬ 
rections  ami  picture,  address  Dept.  No.  8.  C.  D.  ROSE 
FARM  AGENCY.  State  Of  Warren  Sts.,  Trenton.  N.J. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS.  .AiM. 

iug  in  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  Keforeuce 
on  request.  Catalog  seut  to  prospective  purchasers. 
1-.  L.  YUiKU  X  CO.,  736  Press  llldg.,  Binghamton.  X.  Y 


NEW  JERSEY  FARMS 

Come  to  New  Jersey.  Profitable  farms,  close 
to  markets.  All  sizes.  Send  for  list  of  choice 
fruit,  garden,  potato,  grain,  poultry  Farms. 

A.  TV.  DRESSER,  -  Burlington,  N.  J. 


FAR  M  W  A  NTFn-A  practical,  scientific 

r  VV  I  and  successful  farmer 

desires  to  hire  for  term  of  years,  on  cash  basis,  large 
dairy  farm  with  established  trade.  All  live  stock,  im¬ 
plements,  etc.,  to  be  included  in  lease.  Party  is  thor¬ 
oughly  qualified  and  eminently  recommended  in  all 
requisites.  Address  "BUSINESS,”  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


WANTED 

WM.  H.  COHEN  8  CO.,  229  Washington  Street,  New  York 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  both 
with  and  without  farm  experience,  who  wish  to 
work  on  farms.  If  yon  need  a  good,  steady,  sober 
man,  write  for  qn  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  phil¬ 
anthropic  organization  and  we  make  no  charge  to 
employer  or  employee.  Onr  object  is  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  farming  among  Jews. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


Fonltryman 

Thoroughly  experienced,  all  details.  Open 
for  position  Sept.  1st  as  working  manager 
of  private  or  commercial  plant.  Address 
R.  J.,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 


8XO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

CEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PROlil  CE,  Apples.  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  3-4  A  3t>  Little  UitliSt..  New  Fork- 


Competent,  married,  no  eueum- 
brance,  wants  steady  position  on 
gentleman's  estate  Can  do  interior  and  exterior 
work,  wagon  repairing,  painting.  Has  tools.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Address,  STEPHEN.  233  W.  37th  St.,  New  York 


^mumiiinnnnmiiminuHiiiumiimi'muimmmnnnmuiiinnmniiiiininmmmmiuinmnnnmnnmmim\nmnmnnmpmiimiiinnntnonnimu 
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VAN  BRUNT  FERTILIZER  DRILLS 

Our  adjustable  gate  force  feed  compels  even 
seeding  of  grain  without  crushing  or  damaging  a 
kernel.  Plants  anything  from  alfalfa  to  bearded 
oats. 

Grass  Seeders  furnished  for  all  sizes. 

Drills  furnished  with  single  disc,  double  disc, 
shoe  or  hoe  furrow  openers.  Disc  Bearings  run 
in  a  bed  of  oil.  Guaranteed  to  last  life  of  drill. 

Any  that  wear  out  replaced  free.  Shoes  and 
hoes  made  of  special  steel  for  dura¬ 
bility. 

Get  posted  on  these  new  and 
up-to-date  grain  drills.  All  fea¬ 
tures  fully  explained  in  our  latest 
catalog.  Learn  the  advantages 
of  even  seeding  and  correct  cover¬ 
ing. 

To  get  the  right  book  be  sure  to 
ask  for  Package  No.  33  VB 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

Moline,  Ill. 
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HUMOROUS 


“I  see  they  have  operated  on  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  boy’s  head  in  order  to  make  a 
better  boy  of  him.”  “That  isn’t  where 
my  dad  used  to  operate  on  me  to  make 
a  better  boy  of  me.”- — Houston  Post. 

“He  had  everything  made  over  in  his 
wife’s  name  before  he  failed.”  “Well, 
what  makes  him  so  gloomy?”  “She 
eloped  with  the  principal  creditor.” — The 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Grouch  :  “There  goes  a  man  who 
robbed  me  of  a  large  fortune.”  Gink : 
“He  robbed  you  of  a  fortune,  and  still 
he  is  enjoying  his  liberty !”  Grouch : 
“Not  by  a  darned  sight!  He  married 
the  rich  widow  I  was  after.” — Judge. 

“Has  the  toilet  soap  come?”  inquired 
Mrs.  Jimpson.  “Yes’m,”  replied  the  new 
maid ;  “I  put  it  on  your  dresser.”  “Was 
it  scented?”  “No’m,  it  wasn’t  sented.  I 
went  to  the  drug  store  myself,  and  brung 
it.” — Springfield  Union. 

“Is  this  well  water?”  asked  the  passer¬ 
by,  pausing  for  a  drink  at  the  farmhouse. 
“Wa-al,”  said  Hiram,  “I  reckon  it’s  as 
well  as  it  kin  be  expected  to  be,  consid¬ 
erin’  it’s  been  druv  where  the  caow-shed 
mostly  dreens  into  it.” — Credit  Lost. 

“Yes,”  said  the  dealer,  “I  have  cows  to 
sell.  What  kind  of  a  cow  do  you  want?” 
“Oh— I  don’t  know,”  said  the  amateur. 
“I  guess  one  with  four  legs  and  a  couple 
of  horns  will  do.” — Melbourne  Austral¬ 
asian. 

“Don’t  go  near  that  old  fellow  in  the 
pasture,  sonny,”  the  farmer  warned  the 
fresh-air  child.  “He’s  terribly  fierce.’ 
“I  tried  him  out  a’ready,”  the  lad  re¬ 
plied.  “lie  ain’t  half  as  fierce  as  an  auto¬ 
mobile  in  the  city.  Got  any  bears  or 
lions  around  here?” — Buffalo  Express. 

Riggs  (facetiously)  :  “This  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  my  wife’s  first  husband.”  Diggs : 
“Silly  looking  guy !  But  say,  I  didn’t 
know  your  wife  was  married  before  she 
met  you.”  Riggs :  “She  wasn’t.  This 
is  a  picture  of  myself  when  I  was  twenty- 
five.” — Boston  Transcript.  . 

A  paper  received  from  a  reader  the 
following  query :  “What  do  you  think 
is  the  matter  with  my  hens?  Every 
morning  when  I  go  to  feed  them  I  find 
that  two  or  three  are  lying  on  their 
backs,  stiff  as  buckrams.”  The  editor’s  re¬ 
ply  was  to  the  point :  “We  are  afraid 
that  your  hens  are  dead.” — Credit  Lost. 

Tiie  portly  lady  had  accidentally  taken 
a  rear  seat  in  a  tramcar  reserved  for 
smokers.  With  unconcealed  indignation 
she  watched  the  man  beside  her  fill  his 
pipe.  “Sir,”  finally  came  her  frigid 
tones,  “smoking  always  makes  me  feel 
sick.”  “Do  it  now,  ma’am?”  said  the 
man,  as  he  carefully  lighted  up;  “then 
take  my  advice  an’  chuck  it !” — Tit-Bits. 

“I’m  going  to  have  my  boy  begin  at 
the  bottom  and  work  up,”  said  the  mil¬ 
lionaire.  “I  presume  you  intend  to  start 
Mm  in  as  an  office  boy,  then.”  “Exact¬ 
ly.”  “Shall  I  put  him  on  the  pay-roll  at 
the  regular  office  boy’s  salary?”  “No,  I 
wouldn’t  do  that.  You’d  better  start  him 
in  at  about  $100  a  week.  The  boy’s  sim¬ 
ply  got  to  have  a  little  pocket  money.” — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Literary  Lady  (writing)  :  The  most 
essential  point  in  our  intercourse  with 
children  is  to  be  truthful  ourselves.  Every 
other  interest ,  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to 
that  of  truth.”  Tommy :  “Ma,  Mrs.  Cal¬ 
ler  is  coming  in  at  the  gate.”  Literary 
Lady  (angrily)  :  “If  she  asks  for  me  tell 
her  I’m  out  of  town.  (She  resumes  writ¬ 
ing.)  When  we  in  any  way  deceive  a 
child  we  not  only  set  a  pernicious  exam¬ 
ple,  but  also  lose  our  influence  over  him 
forever.” — Tit-Bits. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  dolor  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

Q.W.  IngersoM,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Fr/_!ZZARD 

Ir^tsilage  Cutter 

The  story  of  the  original  ensilage  cutter.  Tells  how 
it  leif  in  its  field  for  40  years  —  tells  of  the  inven¬ 
tion,  15  years  ago,  of  the  wonderful  Blizzard  with 
its  wind  elevator  principle — and  how  it 

MADE  HIGH  SILOS  POSSIBLE 


The  first  practical  ensilage  cutter  was  built 
40  years  ago  by  Joseph  Dici.  This  cutter, 
and,  in  fact,  alkcutters  built  during  the  25 
years  which  followed,  were  of  the  endless 
chain  carrier  type. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  farmers  began  to  use 
higher,  bigger  silos.  For  filling  these  silos 
chain  carrier  cutters  were  not  practical.  To 
reach  the  top  of  a  high  silo  meant  too  big  an 
investment  in  carrier;  also,  meant  a 
cumbersome  affair  to  handle. 

The  problem  was  solved  by  Joseph 
Dick.  He  invented  a  machinethat  not 
only  cut  up  fodder  quicker  and  better 
than  anything  of  the  past,  but  set  up 
a  strong  current  of  air  which  easily 
carried  the  cut  material  to  the  top 
of  the  highest  silo  and  distributed  it 
evenly  on  the  inside. 
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use  a  Blizzard  is  never  run  over  900  to  1400 
revolutions  per  minute.  Long  use  has 
proved  them  absolutely  safe. 

Tighten  the  Burrs  on  Six  Bolts  and  the 
Blizzard  Is  Ready  to  Run 

The  Blizzard  is  shipped  in  two  parts — (1) 
the  case  just  mentioned  which  carries  the 
knives,  and  (2)  the  feed  rolls.  Each  part  is 
complete.  The  two  fit  together  in  just  one 
I  way.  No  trouble  at  all  to  set  up  a  Blizzard 
and  only  a  few  minutes’  work.  You  can't  go 
Wrong. 

No  other  cutter  is  so  simply  contrived. 
Some  ensilage  cutters  as  shipped,  remind 
one  of  the  cut-up  puzzles  you  sometimes  see. 
A  lot  of  small  pieces  must  be  fitted  together. 
Takes  a  lot  of  study  and  work.  Many  times 
they  are  put  together  wrong  and  something 
goes  to  smash  when  the  power  is  turned  on. 

To  Adjust  Outlet  Pipe  Loosen  Two  Burrs 

The  outlet  pipe  of  the  Blizzard  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  carry  in  any  direction,  by  loosening 
two  burrs.  A  similar  adjustment  on  other 


The  Blizzard  Named  Itself  —  So  Did  Its 
Imitators  , 

The  Blizzard  actually  named  itself.  Feed 
fodderinto  it  without  the  outlet  pipe  in  place 
and  you  have  a  regular  little  blizzard  of  cut 
feed.  Hence  the  name.  When  imitating 
manufacturers  sought  to  share  the  success 
of  the  Blizzard,  they  chose  names  for  their 
imitating  cutters  which  they  hoped  might 
be  mistaken  for  the  Blizzard.  You  will  find 
all  kinds  of  stormy  weather  names  among 
the  list  of  imitations. 

Don’t  be  Misled — a  Similar  Named 
Machine  Won’t  Give  You  the  Advantages 
of  the  Blizzard 

In  inventing  the  Blizzard,  Mr.  Dick  used 
ideas  that  others  are  prevented  from  using, 
because  of  patent  protection.  He  also  built 
a  more  simple  and  efficient  machine  than 
anyone  else  has  been  able  to  build. 

In  fact,  many  other  ensilage  cutters  are 
built  along  lines  tried  out  by  us  and  aban¬ 
doned  for  something  better. 

The  Blizzard  Is  Self-Contained  —  All  in  a 
Case — Like  a  Watch 

You  can  stand  the  machine  on  its  side,  up¬ 
side  down,  put  it  in  any  position  —  and  you 
cannot  interfere  with  its  inside  arrangement. 
The  wheel  which  generates  the  draft,  carries 
the  cutting  knives — all  inside  the  case.  The 
Blizzard  is  a  fool-proof  machine.  Nothing 
gets  out  of  whack  —  a  ten-year-old  boy  can 
understand  it  and  run  it. 

An  Unusually  Safe  Machine 

All  working  parts  are  covered  by  the  steel 
case.  The  gears  are  also  covered.  Nothing 
from  the  outside  can  get  in.  To  guard  against 
any  danger  from  defective  material  each 
finished  Blizzard  is  given  a  severe  working 
trial  at  the  factory  and 

Tested  Under  a  Speed  of  2,500 
Revolutions  per  Minute 

Never  has  a  Blizzard  broken  down  under 
this  test.  They  are  made  too  good.  In  actual 
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machines  means  removing  the  rim  sections 
and  putting  them  on  again  in  a  new  position. 
A  job  for  a  mechanic. 

The  knives  of  the  Blizzard  are  extra 
strong.  They  can  be  adjusted  to  or  from  the 
shear  plate  while  machine  is  running  full 
speed.  The  knives  of  the  Blizzard  are  easily 
replaced  after  being  removed  for  sharpening. 
To  do  this  in  other  machines,  is  a  test  of  me¬ 
chanical  skill.  Something  like  taking  a  watch 
apart  and  trying  to  put  it  back  together. 

The  Blizzard  Requires  Less  Power — Out¬ 
lasts  AH  Other  Cutters 

As  one  of  our  customers,  B.  C.  Wolter  & 
Bro.,  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  wrote:  “The  easy 
1  running  feature  of  the  Blizzard  is  what  rec¬ 
ommends  it  strongly  to  local  dairymen." 
Small  engines  operate  Blizzards  of  good  ca¬ 
pacity  where  larger  power  would  be  needed  if 
any  other  filler  was  used.  Any  engine  of  (5 
to  10  H.  P.)  a  size  convenient  for  the  regular 
farm  work  —is  large  enough  for  the  Blizzard. 

As  to  durability,  the  Blizzard  is  made  to 
last  a  lifetime.  For  instance,  the  bearings  are 
cast  independently.  It  would  be  cheaper  for 
us  to  cast  the  bearings  in  the  casting.  In 
every  respect  the  Blizzard  is  designed  from 
the  users’  standpoint  to  give  long,  satisfac¬ 
tory  sendee. 

Don’t  Buy  a  Silo  Filler  Until  You’ve  Seen 
the  Blizzard 

It  is  handled  by  a  dealer  near  you.  Look 
it  over  and  see  it  work.  He’ll  be  glad  to  ar¬ 
range  for  a  trial  on  fair  terms.  Write  now 
while  this  matter  is  on  your  mind. 

Mail  the  Coupon  For  Three  Valuable 
Books 

1 —  “  Why  Silage  Pays.”  A  valuable  trea¬ 
tise  on  the  “how"  and  “why"  of  silage. 

2 —  Our  1913  Catalog.  Telling  all  about  the 
Blizzard. 

3 —  ”  What  Users  Say.”  A  book  which  an¬ 
swers  in  words  of  customers,  your  every  ques¬ 
tion  concerning  the  Blizzard.  Any  or  all  free. 


The  Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Company 

1426  Tuscarawas  Street,  Canton,  Ohio 

Gentlemen : — Please  send  me  following  books.  (Put  cross  before  the  ones  you  wish.) 

“Why  Silage  Pays”  |  |  1913  Catalog 


“Why  Silage  Pays’ 
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‘What  Users  Say’ 


.  Town_ 
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D0YLEST0WN  AGRICULTURAL  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

ADVANCE  AND  LEADER  PNEUMATIC 
CUTTERS  AND  SHREDDERS 

Also  the  Junior  and  America  Grain  Separators  for  the  Farm 

Write  for  information  and  jirlcos. 

Doylestown  Agricultural  Co., 


Jj/LEAOgft  NO.  12*. 


Ektnblisht’d  1851. 

Doylestown,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Get  Latest  Factory  Prices  On 
EDWARDS  gTEEL  SHINGLES 


f  Cheaper  than  wood, 
much  easier  to  put  on, 

4  times  as  serviceable 
—  can’t  rust,  rot,  leak 
nor  bum  —  flO.OOO  In-  ’ 
demnity  Bond  against 
lightning  loss  —  come 
in  sheets  of  100  shin¬ 
gles  or  more.  “Dead  _  ... _ I 

easy”  to  put  on— just  nail  them  on  old  root  or 
sheathing.  We  use  the  famous  Tightcote 
Process  and  patent  Interlocking  Device.  Made 
by  biggest  sheet  metal  makers  in  the  world. 
Sold  direct  from  factory,  freight  prepaid.  Send 
postal  for  catalog  173  and  get  our  surprisingly  low 
price,  by  return  mall.  Give  size  of  roof  if  possible. 

The  Edwards  Mfi.  Co.,  723-773  Lock  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

V  Largest  Makers  of  Sheet  Metal  Products  in  the  World. 


THRESHERS 
HORSE  POWERS 
SAW  MACHINES 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 
Don't  buy  any  of  the  above  till  you  get  our  Catalog  and 
reasonable  prices.  We’ll  surprise  you.  Hundreds  testify 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  counsel.  Send  for  new  191J 
Catalog  full  of  pictures.  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS, 
14  South  Street,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. ' 


UMAX 


Send  name  on  postal.  Get  all 
Climax  facts  before  you  buy. 
I  Simplest,  safest,  most  depend- 
I  able  and  biggest  capacity  Blower 
Ensilage  Cutters  made.  A  style 
and  size  for  you  at  a  price  that’s 
right.  Catalog  explains  every¬ 
thing.  Send  postaUodai/. 
IVarsaw-WilLInson  Co., 

50  Highland  Avenue, 

Warsaw, 

N.  Y. 
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Gutter 

BOOK 

FREE 

Send 
Name 
Now 


New  Silo  Book 

FREE- 

It’s  full  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  for  every  farmer 
and  stock  raiser.  Tells  all 
about  the  special  and 
exclusive  features  of  the 
famous 

INDIANA  SILO 

Twenty-Five  Thousand  in 
use.  Write  and  learn  why 
it  is  best  and  cheapest  and 
get  our  New  Silo  Book  Free. 

INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

Tho  largest  makers  of  Silos  in  the 
world.  Address  nearest  factory: 
61$  Union  Bldg.,  Anderson,  Ind. 

51 H  Indiana  Bldg  ,  Des  Moines,  la. 
518  Silo  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Unadilla  Silos  A 
are  the  best  r* 


I 


Give  superior  silage.  Possess  best  con¬ 
struction  and  greatest  convenience.  Get 
free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 

Unadilla  SUo  Co..  Box  C.  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Dirip  Silos 

Are  Manufactured  Not  Assembled  Silos 

Highest  grade  material— air 
tight  doors — permanent  ladder 
— genuine  wood  preservative- 
easy  t<>  erect— built  for  long, 
continued  service  ami  sold 
direct,  Send  for  catalog,  prices 
and  freight  to  your  station. 
Discount  for  early  orders. 

Stevens  Tank  &  Tower  Co.,  Auburn,  Me. 
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HARDER 

The“Quality” 

SILOS 


Don 't  buy  a  silo  which  only  holds  your  corn  when  you 
can  get  the  famous  "Harder  Silo"  which  preserves  it 
and  converts  it  into  rich,  succulent  ensilage  of  the 
greatest  milk-producing  value.  Better  investigate  the 
old  reliable  “Harder  Silo."  Our  latest  patented 
feature— The  "Harder  Anchor”— holds  Silo  solid  as 
an  oak.  No  danger  from  storms.  The  kind  Uncle 
Sam”  uses.  Catalogue  free. 

HAKI1KK  MFG.  CO.,  Box  11,  Cebleaklll,  N.  1  • 


Fill  Your  Silo  Satisfied 


Over 

63 

Years 
Experience 
Back  of  it. 


nnCC  Machines  are 
KUOJ  fully  guaranteed 

You  take  no  risk 


Oldest 

and 

Laroest 
in  the  World 

Wo  want  to  prove  that  our  machines  »r®  " 
good  investment  before  you  give  up  J 
money.  Wo  know  they  are  so  good  tha^w 
not  feel  It  a  risk  to  mako  this  offer.  M&nyven 
feituros  havobeon  added  which  you  Bhould  Itn 
before  liuying  a  machine.  Catalog  explains  al  •  • 

The  E.  W.  Rosa  Co.,  Box  ii3SprtnglteULC>^ 
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SEEDING  A  PERMANENT  MEADOW. 

The  “  Clark  ”  Plan  Detailed. 

I  have  some  land  that  I  would  like  to  get  in  grass. 
This  land  is  rolling  and  is  surrounded  with  wet  mea¬ 
dows  and  always  holds  the  moisture  well.  It  has  not 
been  worked  for  10  to  15  years  and  is  not  now  in  with 
grass,  but  has  grown  up  with  weeds,  wild  grass,  and 
running  dewberry  vines.  The  land  is  of  a  clayey  na¬ 
ture  and  is  very  mellow.  Would  it  be  prudent  to  use 
lime  as  a  fertilizer  and  sow  rye  and  Timothy  seed  this 
Fall?  My  object  is  to  get  this  land  in  Timothy  if  pos¬ 
sible  and  not  to  pasture  it  but  to  use  it  for  meadow 
purposes.  The  land  has  never  been  worked  much,  but 
has  just  beeu  allowed  to  go  back  neglected  without  seed, 
etc.  If  advisable  to  use  lime,  how  many  bushels  per 
acre  should  be  used?  c. 

New  Jersey. 

You  do  not  say  how  much  land  there  is  or  whether 
you  can  spend  a  fair  amount  of  capital  in  starting 


see  this  stuff  it  is  there,  still  alive,  since  many  of 
such  plants  sprout  from  the  root  joints.  The  more 
you  bury  them  the  more  they  grow.  The  only  way 
to  kill  such  trash  out  is  to  cut  or  rip  the  roots  out 
and  drag  or  toss  them  to  the  surface  where  air  and 
sun  will  finish  them.  The  disk  plow  or  harrow 
tosses  or  shakes  up  the  soil  while  the  spring-tooth 
tears  out  the  roots.  These  tools  are  better  for  such 
work  than  the  turning  plow  or 
I)o  not  think  you  can  plow  this  k 
times  and  then  have  it  ready 
might  grow  cow  peas  that 
but  permanent  grass  must 
order  to  stay  permanent, 
to  work  that  field  at  least  15 
in  September  if  you  expect  to 
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into  such  depressions  will  pay  big  wages.  With  a 
regular  scraper  or  a  heavy  plank  on  edge  with 
handles  to  hold  it  down,  or  even  a  plank  drag,  a 
man  and  good  team  can  grade  these  little  hollows 
so  that  water  will  not  stand.  The  ideal  lawn  or 
meadow  has  a  smooth,  level  surface  with  a  gentle 
grade  so  that  the  surface  water  will  run  off.  You 
want  the  soil  well  supplied  with  moisture,  but  water 
must  not  stand  on  the  surface.  After  this  grading 
keep  the  harrows  going  again  until  time  for  seeding. 

This  varies  somewhat,  but  Nature’s  time  in  your 
latitude  is  in  late  August  or  early  September.  That 
is  when  the  ripe  grass  seeds  are  usually  shed  for 
seeding.  Try  to  get  the  seed  in  before  September  15 
if  the  weather  is  favorable.  This  means  just  before 
or  during  a  gentle  rain.  We  cannot  always  strike 
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FIRST  LESSON  IX  MILKING.” 
Illustrations  of  Scenes  from  "The  Child. 


such  a  meadow.  In  giving  the  following  advice  we 
assume  that  you  can  put  some  money  into  the  job. 
'Hie  ideal  permanent  meadow  ought  to  be  handled 
like  a  lawn.  This  lawn  is  expected  to  stand  10 
years  or  more  and  we  make  the  soil  rich  and  sweet, 
tfive  it  a  tine  lifting  and  grade  and  seed  heavily  with 
a  \aiiety  of  grasses.  The  field  you  mention  is  thin 
and  sour.  If  you  were  a  month  earlier  we  would 
ud\ise  plowing  or  disking,  using  a  ton  or  3,000 
pounds  of  lime  and  seeding  to  buckwheat,  this  buck¬ 
wheat  to  be  plowed  under  in  August  to  add  organic 
matter  to  the  soil.  It  is  now  tot)  late  for  that 
and  we  would  try  what  is  called  the  “Clark”  sys- 
tem-  rFl‘ls  means  such  a  thorough  working  of  the 
laml  aN  foul  growth  will  be  thrown  to  the  sur- 
lace  and  killed.  You  must  kill  out  these  weeds  and 
mm  ,  oi  they  will  come  back  later  and  spoil  your 
permanent  meadow. 

Slai’t  at  once  breaking  up  that  field.  A  heavy  disk 
01  cutaway  will  be  better  than  a  plow  for  this  pur- 
1  s<.  .  I  he  plow  turns  the  weeds  and  trash  over — 
out  of  sight  under  the  furrow.  While  you  cannot 


for  you  must  remember  that  you  are  starting  with 
the  poorest  foundation  for  grass.  This  thin  and 
sour  old  field  cannot  be  made  into  a  meadow  unless 
you  spend  time  and  money  upon  it.  Nature  would 
fill  it  slowly  with  organic  matter  and  work  it  over 
until  it  was  lit  for  grass.  This  would  require  years. 
If  you  expect  to  do  it  in  one  season  you  must  pay' 
for  it. 

M  lien  you  first  plow  or  disk  this  field  spread  one 
ton  or  3,0(X)  pounds  of  slaked  lime  per  acre  on  the 
rough  furrows.  Make  an  even  distribution  and 
then  start  the  harrowing.  This  will  work  the  lime 
thoroughly  all  over  and  into  the  soil.  Do  not  let 
any  green  growth  start  on  this  field,  but  harrow  con¬ 
stantly.  ton  will  turn  up  loads  of  quack  grass  and 
brier  roots.  Drag  them  off  and  burn  them  and  pick 
up  as  many  of  the  stones  as  you  can.  About  the 
middle  of  August  go  over  the  field  and  watch  for 
little  hollows ‘or  places  where  water  might  stand. 
These  might  permit  a  little  pond  of  water  to  stand 
and  freeze  and  in  that  case  grass  would  be  killed 
out.  A  day  or  two  spent  in  grading  or  scraping 


”  Fig.  317. 

it  just  right,  but  it  is  better  to  wait  a  little  longer 
rather  than  to  put  the  seed  into  an  ash-dry  soil. 
Do  not  sow  rye  with  the  grass  seed  if  you  are  after 
a  permanent  lawn  or  meadow.  Every  rye  plant  will 
occupy'  space  which  ought  to  be  covered  with  grass, 
but  the  spaces  will  not  all  be  occupied  except  bv 
weeds  if  you  leave  the  rye  in.  Most  farmers  do  not 
sow  enough  grass  seed.  We  would  use  at  least  15 
quarts  each  of  Timothy  and  Red-top  per  acre.  Bet¬ 
ter  take  time  to  make  three  or  four  seedings  of  this, 
going  over  in  different  directions  so  that  every 
square  foot  may  receive  its  seeds.  Cover  the  seed 
with  a  light  harrow  or  brush  drag. 

A  natural  park  or  permanent  meadow  would  have 
soil  that  is  sweet,  open,  full  of  humus  and  with 
abundant  plant  food.  You  have  made  your  sour 
and  thin  soil  sweet  by  using  lime  and  open  and 
clean  by  intense  culture.  The  grass  roots  as  they 
grow  must  provide  the  humus  and  under  your  con¬ 
ditions  you  must  supply  the  plant  food  in  chemi¬ 
cals.  You  must  do  everything  you  can  to  start  that 
grass  into  a  quick  and  steady  growth  this  Fall.  One 
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of  the  ready  mixed  “top  dressers”  will  answer  or 
you  may  use  equal  parts  of  nitrate  of  soda,  fine 
ground  bone  and  muriate  of  potash.  At  least  600 
pounds  of  such  a  mixture  per  acre  well  harrowed 
in  before  seeding  will  surely  make  this  grass  grow. 
Do  not  expect  a  very  heavy  crop  next  year.  The 
grass  will  grow  very  thick  but  short  and  will  not 
cut  as  much  as  you  expect,  but  it  will  improve  there¬ 
after  with  each  year,  though  you  will  be  obliged  to 
top-dress  it  annually. 

You  will  understand  that  this  expensive  and  de¬ 
tailed  advice  is  intended  for  those  who  have  abun¬ 
dant  labor  and  capital  at  command.  Of  course 
we  know  that  farmers  with  only  one  team  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  busy  season  cannot  hope  to  do  all  this  work. 
It  will  pay  them,  however,  if  seeding  grass  this  Fall 
to  take  less  land  and  work  it  thoroughly.  This  arti¬ 
cle  gives  the  essential  requirements  of  a  permanent 
meadow — lime,  thorough  culture,  heavy  seeding  and 
heavy  feeding. 


SUMMER  SPRAYING  FOR  SCALE. 

It  appears  since  the  leaves  that  the  scale  has  spread 
by  leaps  and  bounds  since  last  year  in  our  apple  or¬ 
chard.  Dead  limbs  appear  in  all  parts  of  the  orchard, 
some  trees  being  badly  peppered  while  others  in  close 
proximity  are  hardly  touched.  Is  it  practical  to  spray 
now  and  if  so  what  test  to  use  and  how  often  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  apply  the  mixture  to  keep  the 
scale  in  check?  We  have  thought  of  cutting  out  the 
dead  limbs  and  spraying  the  badly  affected  trees  with  the 
regular  Spring  lime  and  sulphur  mixture  (testing  six). 

Western  New  York.  w.  o.  B. 

This  orchard  was  visited  by  our  representative 
who  reports  that  the  orchard  consisting  of  313  apple 
trees,  five  of  which  are  practically  dead  with  San 
Jose  scale,  and  20  suffering  from  attacks  of  the 
New  York  apple  tree  canker,  all  quite  badly  infested 
with  San  Jose  scale,  is  not  at  present  beyond  re¬ 
demption.  The  trees  stand  on  a  good  type  of  soil, 
sandy  loam,  but  the  land  needs  drainage.  As  the 
orchard  has  stood  in  heavy  sod  for  many  years,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  plow  shallow  and  cultivate  the 
orchard  thoroughly  next  Spring  in  order  to  stimu¬ 
late  growth  and  assist  in  overcoming  the  attack  of 
scale.  The  100  loads  of  stable  manure  applied  this 
past  Winter  or  Spring  will  not  be  a  total  loss,  but 
might  better  have  been  applied  to  field  crops.  Stable 
manures  are  too  costly  to  apply  to  orchard  soils.  We 
should  use  cover  crops,  for  we  can  grow  green  ma¬ 
nure  much  cheaper  than  we  can  buy  stable  manures, 
and  at  the  same  time  harden  the  buds  and  protect 
the  roots  from  frost. 

The  dead  wood  caused  by  the  canker  should  be 
removed  and  burned  before  any  spraying  is  done. 
Relative  to  the  use  of  Summer  sprays  to  check  the 
spread  of  the  scale,  we  have  not  found  that  the  lime- 
sulphur  sprays  at  Summer  strength  are  practical 
to  conti’ol  the  young  scale.  I  believe  it  would  be 
wise  to  wait  until  Fall  and  after  the  leaves  are  off 
make  a  very  thorough  spraying  with  lime-sulphur, 
then  wait  till  Spring  and  make  another  spraying 
just  before  the  buds  burst.  With  the  Spring  spray 
add  arsenate  of  lead. 

Where  lime-sulphur  solution  tests  32  degrees 
Beaume  it  can  be  diluted  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon 
solution  to  eight  gallons  of  water  when  used  on 
dormant  trees.  Test  the  clear  lime-sulphur  solution 
before  you  dilute  it  and  dilute  it  according  to  the 
test  of  the  clear  solution  only.  Where  the  clear  so- 
luton  tests  32  degrees  Beaume  one  can  dilute  it 
one  gallon  solution  to  50  gallons  water,  when  used 
as  a  Summer  spray.  Arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate 
of  2%  to  three  pounds  per  50  gallons  of  diluted 
spray  can  be  addedto  the  lime-sulphur  sprays. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  l.  f.  s. 


A  CHEAP  LIMEKILN. 

The  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  in 
circular  No.  130  gives  an  account  of  a  simple  method 
of  burning  lime.  This  process  is  followed  on  the 
farm  of  Benjamin  Cherry,  in  Warren  County,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  We  should  judge  that  in  that  locality  there 
is  a  local  supply  of  coal  which  is  reasonably  cheap, 
while  limestone  can  also  be  obtained  without  great 
trouble.  In  burning  this  lime  they  select  a  place 
at  the  top  of  a  bed  of  limestone,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  either  near  the  surface  or  exposed.  1‘oles 
or  big  slabs  are  placed  lengthwise  on  the  ground, 
making  a  layer  30  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide.  Large 
poles  eight  to  10  inches  in  diameter  are  used  for 
the  outside  rows,  as  this  makes  a  solid  foundation. 
Through  a  strip  two  feet  wide  in  the  middle,  small 
wood  and  kindling  are  placed  the  full  length  of  the 
pole.  On  top  of  this  layer  of  wood  is  put  a  two-inch 
layer  of  fine  coal ;  then  comes  a  four  or  five-inch 
layer  of  limestone,  broken  -to  about  the  size  of  a 
man’s  head.  Another  layer  of  coal  is  put  on  top 
of  this,  and  then  another  layer  of  limestone,  about 
a  foot  thick.  Alternate  layers  of  lime  and  coal  are 
put  in  until  the  pile  is  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  the 
top  being  drawn  in  until  it  comes  to  a  peak.  When 


finished  coal  is  thrown  on  to  fill  up  the  cracks  and 
crevices.  A  fire  is  started  on  the  windward  end 
where  the  strip  of  kindling  has  been  placed.  This 
burns  gradually,  and  in  a  day  or  two  fire  begins  to 
ourst  out  at  the  sides.  As  this  happens,  dirt  is  shov¬ 
eled  over  it  to  smother  the  fire  and  keep  it  from 
burning  too  rapidly.  It  takes  about  two  weeks  to 
burn  out  the  kiln.  After  it  has  cooled  the  dirt  is 
scraped  off,  and  the  rains  sink  in  and  slake  the 
lime.  The  cost  of  such  a  kiln  is  figured  out  as 


Quarrying  stone: 

Labor,  one  man  for  two  weeks .  $12.00 

Dynamite  .  1.00 

Coal,  453  bushels,  or  16)4  tons,  at  S  cents  per 

bushel  .  36.24 

Wood  (four  loads) . 2.50 

Labor  in  making  and  tending  kiln .  18.36 

Miscellaneous  work  and  materials .  10.00 


Total  .  $80.10 


This  is  for  about  S7  tons  of  lime.  Farmers  who 
are  situated  in  a  locality  where  both  coal  and  lime 


A  CHILD  WORKER.  Fig.  31& 

are  abundant  and  cheap,  certainly  have  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  rest  of  us  who  must  often  pay 
from  $5  to  $7  a  ton  for  the  lime. 


CHILD  LABOR  ON  THE  FARM. 

In  large  measure  the  great  markets  supplied  by 
truck  farmers  in  Chicago  and  Cook  County  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  labor  of  little  people.  They  work  in 
the  fields,  and  in  hundreds  of  instances  follow  the 
wagon  to  the  city,  where  left  to  their  own  resources 
they  kill  time  as  they  please  while  the  master  of  the 
load,  who  has  sold  out,  is  making  his  own  purchases 
before  returning  to  the  farm.  The  little  fellow 
shown  at  Fig.  318  was  caught  makin’  somethin’, 
and  to-day  is  none  the  wiser  of  his  interesting  pose 
being  cast  on  a  film.  J.  l.  graff. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  seen  much  the  same  thing  in 
the  New  York  market.  One  cold  morning  in  No¬ 
vember  we  found  a  little  Italian  boy  curled  up  in  a 
wagon  under  a  thin  blanket.  He  had  been  left  to 
“watch  the  horse”  and  had  spent  four  hours  in  this 
cold  situation  not  daring  to  get  out  and  walk.  We 
gave  him  a  meal  of  milk  and  sandwiches  and  left  a 
policeman  waiting  for  the  man  to  return.  The 
“child  labor”  problem  on  some  farms  ought  to  be 
investigated. 


COVER  CROP  FOR  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

On  July  18,  1912,  I  seeded  my  five-acre  apple  orchard 
with  10  pounds  Mammoth  clover,  12  pounds  Winter 
vetch,  and  one-half  pound  Cow-horn  turnips  per  acre. 
When  I  plowed  the  middle  of  May  in  order  to  cover 
I  had  to  remove  the  jointer  and  use  a  log  chain.  Clover 
was  nearly  up  to  my  knees,  and  the  vetch  was  two  to 
21/j  feet,  and  some  of  tin'  small  turnips  had  not  frozen, 
and  had  grown  higher  than  my  waist  with  blossoms. 
Shall  I  reseed  the  same  as  last  year  or  substitute  Crim¬ 
son  clover  for  the  Mammoth?  Mammoth  clover  costs 
me  $14.50  and  Crimson  about  $8.  I  omitted  to  state 
that  I  pulled  150  bushels  of  the  Cow-horns  last  Fall 
which  made  very  good  feeding  for  the  cow  last  Win¬ 
ter.  Many  of  the  turnips  made  a  tremendous  growth. 
One  I  took  to  the  village  exhibit  in  the  market  weighed 
over  five  pounds.  J.  I’,  c. 

Spencerport,  N.  Y. 

We  call  it  a  good  rule  in  farming  to  follow  up  a 
success.  This  mixture  of  Mammoth  clover,  vetch 
and  Cow-horn  turnips  was  successful.  Try  it  again. 
While  the  Crimson  clover  seed  may  be  cheaper  the 
chances  are  that  the  crop  will  not  prove  so  hardy 
or  large  as  the  Mammoth.  We  should  stick  right 
to  old  friends  and  use  the  same  seeding  as  before. 
There  is  one  thing  about  this  cover  crop  question 
which  we  should  all  remember.  There  is  no  general 
mixture  of  seeds  which  will  prove  best  for  all  per¬ 
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sons  or  situations.  It  is  one  of  the  things  we  must 
experiment  with  so  as  to  find  fche  best  mixture  for 
our  own  soil  and  conditions.  Rye  and  Cow-horn 
turnips  are  usually  sure  to  do  well,  so  is  buckwheat 
for  early  sowing.  When  it  comes  to  a  legume  to 
add  nitrogen  we  have  cow  peas  and  Soy  b«ans  for 
early  sowing,  vetch  and  various  kinds  of  clover. 
Better  try  them  all  and  find  the  best.  If  you  try 
Crimson  clover  anywhere  north  of  New  York  try  a 
seeding  of  barley  with  it.  This  barley  makes  a 
good  Fall  growth  and  then  dies,  forming  a  mat 
which  helps  to  protect  the  clover. 


THE  YIELD  OF  ALFALFA/1 

On  page  791  we  gave  an  account  of  the  Alfalfa  crop 
grown  by  O.  F.  Marvin,  of  Michigan.  Our  people 
are  all  interested  in  knowing  how  much  Alfalfa  is 
usually  grown  on  an  acre,*  and  we  give  the  following 
report  from  Mr.  Marvin: 

I  will  give  report  of  weight  of  first  crop  of  Alfalfa 
from  the  four  acres  we  sowed  five  year  ago.  This 
is  the  same  four  acres  we  gave  printed  report  of 
some  time  ago.  The  yield  was  14,660  pounds  of 
well-cured  hay.  But  little  rain  and  cold  weather 
this  season  until  harvest  time  and  June  grass  in 
spots  reduced  the  yield  considerably.  The  six  acres 
seeded  a  year  ago  with  two  acres  seeded  with  Al¬ 
falfa  and  Orchard  grass  yielded  4,775  pounds. 

The  3 M>  acres  clear  Alfalfa  that  was  clipped  three 
times  last  season  yielded  6,045  pounds,  or  at  the 
rate  of  1,740  pounds  per  acre.  The  one-half  acre 
that  was  clipped  twice  yielded  1,450  or  at  the  rate 
2.900  pounds  per  acre.  On  the  portion  that  was 
clipped  three  times  the  Alfalfa  was  badly  heaved 
out  the  past  Winter;  the  conditions  were  the  same 
with  both  lots  with  the  exception  of  number  of 
clippings.  o.  F.  MARVIN. 

CONSERVATIVE  FATHER  AND  PROGRES¬ 
SIVE  SON. 

I  wish  to  express  my  opinions  regarding  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  difference  in  outlook  between  the  con¬ 
servative  father  and  progressive  son  is  perfectly  nat¬ 
ural  and  not  to  be  lamented.  Hard  work  has  made 
the  father  defensive,  while  the  youthful  ambition  of 
the  son  is  purely  offensive.  The  father  is  beginning 
to  think  of  the  next  world,  while  the  son  is  all 
wrapped  up  in  this  world.  The  father  counts  the 
cost  of  a  project,  while  the  son  considers  only  the 
gain. 

In  this  age  of  progress  the  son  should  be  a  greater 
man  than  his  father.  But,  for  this  advance,  he  has 
no  right  to  take  the  credit  to  himself.  No  praise  is 
due  him.  for  it  is  his  simply  duty.  He  builds  upon 
his  father’s  experience,  and  can  be  expected  to 
progress  beyond  bis  father  as  much  as  his  father 
has  progressed  beyond  his  grandfather.  I  believe 
that  it  is  the  ideal  way  for  the  son  to  go  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  the  father  and  gradually  to  assume  the 
responsibility  as  the  father  becomes  less  and  less 
able  to  bear  it.  If  father  and  son  cannot  agree  in 
the  management  let  them  neither  condemn  each 
other  nor  separate,  but  let  them  compare  their  the¬ 
ories  experimentally  on  the  basis  of  actual  figures. 
Let  the  sou  manage  the  fertilization  and  seed  of 
one-half  of  a  field  while  the  father  does  the  same 
on  the  other  half.  Let  the  son  prescribe  the  ieed 
and  method  of  feeding  of  one-half  of  the  dairy  while 
the  father  does  bis  best  to  prove  the  correctness 
of  his  ideas  on  the  other  half.  If  exact  figures  are 
kept  of  both  methods,  these  figures  will  prove  with¬ 
out  argument  which  method  is  the  better.  I  believe 
that  this  method  of  systematic  experimentation,  if 
pursued  in  the  spirit  of  sincerity  and  unprejudiced 
inquiry,  will  harmonize  and  unite  the  conservative 
father  and  progressive  son.  M.  c. 

New  York. 


Why  do  you  use  the  word  “sucker”  so  frequently  in 
referring  to  people  who  make  foolish  investments  or 
listen  to  great  stories  of  profit?  l.  b.  l. 

Because  they  are  “suckers” — no  other  word  can 
do  them  full  justice.  The  dictionary  gives  many 
definitions  of  this  word,  among  others,  “a  stupid 
person  ;  one  easily  duped  ; — a  greenhorn.”  Among 
fishes  the  sucker  is  noted  for  its  greedy  habits  and 
its  stupidity.  The  human  sucker  listens  to  the  story 
of  fox  farming  or  ginseng  culture  or  “unit  orchards,” 
or  one  of  the  various  “poultry  systems”  or  some 
other  scheme  for  getting  rich  quick.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  most  ordinary  common  sense  ought  to  show 
such  people  that  it  is  not  possible  in  honest,  modern 
business  for  such  extravagant  profits  to  be  made, 
but  the  bait  is  too  strong  and  they  take  it.  If  you 
object  to  the  term  give  us  a  word  which  more  clearly 
defines  the  class  of  people  who  do  so  much  to  fatten 
rogues  and  keep  dishonest  schemes  alive.  The  evil 
is  so  great  that  we  want  a  better  word  if  we  can 
get  it.  For  these  suckers  do  more  than  rob  them¬ 
selves — they  rob  others  indirectly  by  keeping  the 
fakes  and  frauds  in  business. 
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time  when  farmwork  i.s  usually  slack.  We  would 
advise  both  of  these  men  to  follow  out  their  p/ans. 
In  order  to  be  honest  we  are  obliged,  however,  to 


York,  also  whether  there  are  any  fakes  or  guffs  goirg 
around  in  this  business.  .  k.  j.  m. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


In  your  last  issue  you  have  a  warning  for  the  town 
reader,  to  discourage  his  going  back  to  the  laud,  which 
hits  me  pretty  hard.  I  will  just  tell  you  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  my  case  and  then  ask  your  advice  as  to  what 
I  should  do.  I  was  a  weakling  from  birth — consump¬ 
tion  in  the  family — and  was  apprenticed  as  a  watch¬ 
maker  when  14  years  old  as  is  usual  in  the  old  coun¬ 
try.  I  have  been  making  my  living  in  country  towns 
ever  since  its  I  never  could  stand  it  long  in  the  city, 
my  health  giving  out.  My  dream  for  a  good  many  years 
has  been  to  acquire  a  competence  and  then  settle  down 
in  the  country  on  five  or  10  acres  of  land,  fruit,  a  cow, 
berries,  etc.,  not  to  depend  on  making  a  living  on  the 
produce,  but  have  enough  capital  to  live  on  the  interest. 
This  farm  to  he  near  Chicago,  so  that,  if  I  feel  like  it, 
1  can  slip  into  the  city  and  take  in  the  opera  or  special 
conventions,  etc.  Don’t  you  think  this  would  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  plan  to  live  on  $600  or  $700  a.  year  than  move  into 
the  city?  Don’t  you  think 
it  gives  a  man  a  better 
chance  to  do  good,  than  if 
he  were  living  in  tin' 
city?  Don’t  you  think  it 
will  give  him  a  better 
rest  for  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  with  less 
chance  of  losing  his 
money  than  in  the  city? 

Don’t  you  think,  if  I  did 
not  know  how  to  act  as  a 
small  farmer,  some  one 
could  show  me  even  if  I 
had  to  pay  for  it?  I  don’t 
want  to  do  this  yet,  but  in 
about  two  or  three  years 
I  would  like  to  take  this 
step.  E.  V. 

Iowa. 

About  the  time  we  re¬ 
ceived  the  above  letter, 
there  came  one  from  a 
blacksmith,  a  man  good 
at  his  trade,  who  is 
working  in  the  city  at 
fair  wages.  This  man 
has  always  wanted  to 
live  in  the  country  on  a  farm  of  his  own.  He  has  a 
chance  to  get  hold  of  a  small  place  on  easy  terms 
in  a  good  neighborhood,  and  thinks  that  he  can  open 
a  little  shop  in  connection  with  his  farm  and  do 
-some  work  for  the  neighboring  farmers.  This  man 
worked  on  the  farm  when  he  was  a  boy,  has  always 
worked  with  his  hands,  and  really  wants  to  go  to  the 
country.  lie  wants  to  know  if  it  is  a  safe  proposi¬ 
tion  for  him  to  do  so.  We  have  been  accused  of 
throwing  cold  water  upon  the  schemes  of  back-to- 
the-landers,  but  in  the  two  cases  here  given,  our 
advice  would  be  to  try  the  country.  We  do  advise 
against  a  move  to  the  country  on  the  part  of  people 
who  have  never  lived  there,  who  have  never  none 
hard  work  for  years, 
and  vs'ho  have  little  or 
no  capital  to  start 
with.  With  such  people 
our  experience  shows 
that  it  is  a  five  or  six 
to  one  chance  that  the.V 
will  fail.  They  know 
little  or  nothing  about 
farming,  and  have  little 
conception  of  the  loneli¬ 
ness  and  discomforts 
which  Winter  will  bring 
to  their  wives  and 
daughters  in  a  farm¬ 
house,  with  few  com¬ 
forts  and  far  from 
neighbors.  We  know 
just  how  these  people 
feel,  and  their  desire  to 
get  away  from  the  city, 
but  we  know  only  too 
well  that  the  majority 
<4  them  are  not  fitted 
for  farm  life.  They  no 
doubt  think  they  are. 
and  if  it  were  possi¬ 
ble  for  them  to  try  the 
experiment  and  give  it 
up  as  soon  as  they 
found  they  were  mis¬ 
taken,  without  serious 
loss  to  them,  we  should  advise  them  to  try  it.  With 
most  of  them,  however,  failure  would  mean  disaster. 

I  heir  money  would  lie  gone,  their  ideal  would  be 
destroyed,  and  it  would  be  hard  for  them  to  work 
'  'k  into  a  job  in  the  city  once  more.  The  two 
<ases  here  mentioned  are  different.  The  Iowa  man 
d'»es  not  expect  to  make  his  living  out  of  the  farm, 
hi  this  he  is  wise,  and  if  he  will  keep  some  of  his 
capital  at  safe  investment  so  as  to  give  him  an  out- 
mde  income,  he  will  get  through.  He  will  enjoy  his 
country  life,  and  be  better  off  for  the  chance.  The 
blacksmith  also  has  a  good  chance  to  succeed,  lie 
knows  what  work  is,  and  his  trade  will  enable  him 
tu  get  some  little  income  outside  of  the  farm,  and 
wdl  especially  give  him  a  profitable  job  during  the 


advise  against  a  move  in  the  country  by  many 
back-to-the-landers  who  apply  to  us  Their  sentiment 
is  right,  and  their  desire  to  get  away  from  the  town 
is  commendable,  but  the  trouble  is  that  they  will  not 
realize  that  farming  without  capital  and  without 
experience  is  a  hard  struggle,  and  a  desperate 
undertaking. 


A  BENCH  OF  POULTRY  CRANKS. 

At  Fig.  320  i.s  shown  a  group  of  poultry  cranks. 
From  left  to  right  we  have  J.  F.  Ketchum,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  laying  competition;  R.  E.  Jones,  as¬ 
sistant  in  poultry  husbandry;  Mr.  Rawcliffe,  of 


PLANTING  CELERY  AFTER  SPINACH  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK.  Fig 

England:  Mrs.  Tom  Rarron.  Tom  Darren.  Cep.  A. 

Cosgrove  and  Prof.  W.  F.  Kirkpatrick.  On  page 
Ss4  is  an  article  by  Cosgrove  which  should  be  read 
in  this  connection.  Mr.  Barron’s  name  has  become 
familiar  to  our  readers  through  the  remarkable  rec¬ 
ord  made  by  his  Leghorn  hens.  His  birds  are  clearly 
superior.  They  are  “Business  Hens"  in  the  true 
sense,  and  if  they  and  Mr.  Barron  can  show  our 
American  hen  men  how  to  produce  American  stock 
which  will  equal  them  they  will  do  our  country  a 
service.  We  want  to  know  how  Tom  Barron  breeds, 
selects  and  feeds  his  hens  in  order  to  produce  prize 
winners.  From  Mr.  Cosgrove’s  account  we  judge 
that  they  are  trap-nested,  but  it  is  a  10  to  one  guess 


We  think  that  when  you  drove  off  and  left  this 
man  to  talk  to  himself  you  did  a  fine  day's  work. 
If  more  farmers  would  act  that  way  farming  would 
be  much  more  prosperous  for  fanners  and  less  so  for 
fakers.  Just  now  this  Catalpa  proposition  is  a  fa¬ 
vorite  one  for  “fakes  and  guffs.”-  We  are  having 
many  letters  from  farmers  some  of  whom  have 
signed  a  contract  to  pay  .$50  or  more  for  these  trees. 
As  for  growing  Catalpa  in  New  York  State,  we  have 
the  following  letter  from  Raphael  Zen  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service : 

Catalpa  is  a  very  good  tree  to  plant  in  the  Central 
Most.  There  plantations  on  good  soils  properlv  culti¬ 
vated  and  pruned  contain  at  10  years  of  age  a  large 

number  of  trees  suitable 
for  fence  posts  and  may 
often  be  cut  clean  for 
this  purpose  when  from 
12  to  15  years  old.  It  is, 
however,  not  hardy  and 
does  not  make  a ‘  rapid 
growth  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  country  and 
1  would  not  recommend 
its  use  in  New  York  for 
fence  or  timber  purposes. 
It  will  live  and  grow  in 
New  York  State  and  per¬ 
haps  farther  north,  but 
in  most  cases  it  will  be 
scrubby  in  character.  It 
may  be  planted  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes,  but  even 
then  it  is  more  of  a  nov¬ 
elty  than  a  well-shaped 
tree  which  adds  much  to 
the  landscape. 

RAPHAEL  7.0  N. 
Chief  of  Forest  Inves¬ 
tigations. 

That  is  probably  a 
fair  statement  about  it 
though  these  Catalpa 
agents  will  doubtless 
tell  you  Mr.  Zon  does  not  know  anything  about  it. 
We  should  consider  $60  a  good-sized  price  to  pay  for 
trees  to  be  used  as  ornaments.  Your  name  at  the 
end  of  one  of  these  contracts  may  be  ornamental  to 
your  family,  but  the  agent  will  find  it  more  useful 
than  you  do. 
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POULTRY  CRANKS  AT  THE  HEN  CONTEST.  Fig.  320. 


that  they  are  not  picked  out  by  the  scale  of  fancy 
points. 


CONTRACTS  FOR  CATALPA  TREES. 

There  has  been  a  Catalpa  tree  agent  through  here 
selling  trees  by  the  thousand  to  farmers  who  own  their 
farms.  He  is  to  charge  two  cents  apiece  where  one 
farmer  takes  3,000  or  more;  under  that  amount  2!4 
cents  per  tree.  He  claims  to  be  selling  for  some  Indi¬ 
ana  firm.  lie  also  claims  the  trees  would  grow  to 
fence  post  size  in  four  years.  I  have  not  seen  the  con¬ 
tract.  He  talked  very  alluringly  to  me  on  the  subject 
and  tried  hard  to  sell  me  some.  I  told  him  I  would 
think  about  it  for  awhile.  He  said  he  could  not  come 
back  this  way  again  and  seemed  very  anxious  to  press 
the  subject  at  once  as  I  was  driving  team  in  my  field. 
1  simply  drove  off  and  left  him.  What  I  want  to  know 
is  what  these  trees  should  cost  and  also  about  how  fast 
I  could  really  expect  them  to  grow  in  Central  New 


AN  OLD  TREE  FAKE. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Green  Mount  Nurs¬ 
ery,  of  Greenfield,  Indiana,  Jas.  I*.  Moore  &  Son,  pro¬ 
prietors?  A  man  came  to  my  place  to-day  and  wanted 
to  put  out  from  one  to  20  acres  of  peaches,  200  trees 
to  the  acre,  he  to  furnish  half  and  I  half  of  trees  at 
$60  per  100;  he  to  take  care  of  the  trees  for  three 
years  and  have  half  of  the  third  crop  of  peaches.  He 
claimed  to  have  a  hybrid  peach  which  would  bear  every 

year.  I  thought  I  have 
seen  him  exposed  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  but  was  not 
sure.  He  has  done  a 
large  business  through 
here,  but  it  looks  to  me 
like  a  fake.  His  order 
blanks  don't  say  what  the 
trees  shall  be,  budded  or 
hybrid.  l.  h.  c. 

Osseo,  Mich. 

The  firm  has  no  pub¬ 
lished  commercial  rat¬ 
ing.  At  any  rate  the 
scheme  is  an  old  fake 
which  we  have  exposed 
time  after  time.  These 
fakes  usually  have  some 
wonderful  new  variety 
which  you  cannot  buy 
anywhere  else.  Some¬ 
times  they  claim  it 
grows  wool  like  a  sheep 
so  that  early  frosts  can¬ 
not  hurt  it.  Of  course 
this  wool  drops  off  later 
— I  eaving  the  finest 
quality  of  flesh.  Again 
the  tree  is  bug  and  dis¬ 
ease  proof.  Insects  will 
not  touch  it  and  it  can¬ 
not  contract  disease. 
Sometimes  they  claim 
the  peach  is  grafted  on 

oak  roots  so  the  borers 

will  not  touch  it.  There  is  no  end  to  the  fake  stories 
these  fellows  will  tell  and  when  the  wonderful  va¬ 
riety  comes  in  bearing  it  is  some  standard  old 

variety  or  some  seedling  so  late  that  it  will  rarely 

ripen  before  frost.  In  most  cases  these  fakes  never 
intend  to  take  care  of  the  trees  or  pick  any  fruit. 
They  get  your  contract  for  100  trees  at  $60  and  that 
is  all  they  want.  At  60  cents  for  a  tree  possibly 
worth  10  cents  they  can  afford  to  let  their  wonderful 
profits  from  fruit  sales  go.  In  cases  which  we  have 
investigated  these  agents  got  a  good  slice  of  the 
purchase  price  when  they  delivered  the  trees.  Then 
they  sometimes  come  back  and  trim  the  young  trees 
and  get  another  slice  of  the  price.  That  is  the  end 
of  it.  They  have  about  four  times  what  the  trees 
are  worth,  while  you  have  the  experience.  Let  them 
alone. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  Questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.! 


TRUCKING  ON  MUCK  LAND. 

The  picture  on  the  third  page  at  Fig. 
319  shows  a  group  of  Hollanders  trans¬ 
planting  celery  on  a  farm  in  W  ayne 
County.  New  York.  The  Hollanders  and 
Polocks  seem  to  understand  this  work 
well,  and  with  careful  supervision  they 
give  fair  satisfaction.  They  are  at  work 
on  muck  land,  setting  celery  for  the 
later  crop.  From  this  same  land,  Mr. 
W.  P.  Rogers,  the  owner,  had  already 
sold  77  tons  of  spinach  this  Spring. 
Thus  thh  celery  means  two  crops  per 
year  on  the  same  land,  and  it  would 
probably  be  possible  to  sow  rye  later  in 
the  season,  so  that  the  land  might  be 
covered  during  the  Winter.  There  are 
many  parts  of  the  country  where  farm¬ 
ers  are  utilizing  swamp  or  muck  land  in 
this  way.  It  will  often  happen  that 
such  pieces  of  land  have  for  years  been 
worse  than  an  eyesore  on  the  farm.  By 
thorough  drainage,  and  the  use  of  lime, 
these  low  places  are  dried  out  and 
fitted  so  that  they  can  be  handled  to 
advantage  for  certain  crops,  and  when 
properly  handled  in  this  way  they  be¬ 
come  by  far  the  most  productive  spots 
on  the  whole  farm.  That  is  but  natural, 
since  these  spots  have  been  fertility  traps 
for  many  years,  catching  and  holding 
plant  food,  which  has  worked  down 
from  the  higher  lands.  This  plant  food 
for  many  years  was  in  much  the  con¬ 
dition  of  an  unavailable  money  invest¬ 
ment,  which  could  not  be  sold  or  turned 
over  to  advantage.  Finally  there  comes 
a  time  when  the  capital  locked  up  in 
these  investments  becomes  available,  and 
in  like  manner  the  time  comes  when  the 
plant  food  in  the  muck  swamp  can  be 
turned  into  money.  Many  a  young  man 
will  find  on  father’s  farm  just  such  an 
opportunity  to  turn  an  eyesore  and  a 
loss  into  clear  vision  and  a  profit. 


Cover  Crop  in  Corn. 

I  have  several  acres  of  land  that  I 
broke  up  in  Spring.  You  advise  me  to 
plant  it  to  corn,  and  later  to  sow  it 
to  rye  and  clover  or  Cow-horn  turnips, 
at  last  cultivation.  After  harrowing 
many  times  with  disk,  spring-tooth  and 
smoothing  harrow,  I  planted  to  corn, 
which  is  now  about  two  feet  high.  I 
have  been  through  it  three  times  with 
the  cultivator,  although  there  were  no 
weeds  whatever,  but  to  keep  the  ground 
stirred  up.  Now  I  am  after  more  infor¬ 
mation.  Would  there  be  any  advantage 
in  sowing  the  rye  and  turnips,  or  clover, 
early,  say  August  1?  The  ground  is  as 
mellow  as  an  ash  heap,  no  weeds,  as 
the  early  harrowing  killed  all  seed,  and 
can  be  sown  and  cultivated  in  at  one 
time  as  well  as  another  if  it  will  answer. 
I  wish  to  plow  under  the  rye,  etc.,  next 
Spring.  H.  J.  i. 

Danielson,  Conn. 

It  will  depend  on  the  weather  and  soil. 
If  it  is  very  dry  we  would  not  sow  the 
cover  crop  early  for  it  will  take  too 
much  moisture  from  the  corn.  In  a  wet 
season  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  seed 
the  cover  crop  by  August  1,  since  it  will 
make  a  much  larger  growth  and  the  corn 
can  be  “laid  by”  earlier.  In  ease  of  dry 
weather  we  should  keep  the  cover  crop 
out  until  later  and  give  the  corn  every 
chance  to  make  its  growth. 


Late  Plowing  in  Orchards. 

I  have  an  apple  orchard  20  years  old 
which  has  not  had  cultivation  nor  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  many  years.  I  have  owned 
it  for  three  years,  and  because  of  wet 
weather  and  press  of  other  work  have 
been  unable  to  plow  it  in  the  Spring, 
but  have  plowed  it  in  July,  at  which 
time  there  was  a  rank  growth  to  be 
turned  under.  After  plowing,  the  ground 
has  been  seeded  to  clover,  and  this 
growth  together  with  the  weeds  which 
grow  up  between  the  trees  where  the 
ground  is  not  plowed,  have  been  plowed 
under  the  next  July.  This  Spring,  as 
usual,  I  could  not  get  the  orchard  plowed, 
and  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  whether  I  should 
plow  it  now,  or  let  the  rank  growth 
which  covers  the  ground  remain  until 
next  Spring  and  then  turn  it  under. 
After  reading  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Mr.  Repp’s  method  I  think  it 
may  be  best  to  do  the  latter.  As  the 
growth  to  be  turned  under  is  so  heavy 
I  think  it  might  be  difficult  to  compact 
the  ground  after  plowing,  and  that  in 
consequence  the  soil  may  be  made  sour 
by  the  fermentation  of  the  green  matter 
turned  under.  I  put  ground  rock  phos¬ 
phate  on  the  green  crop  when  it  is 
plowed  under.  Will  you  advise  me  what 
you  think  is  best  to  do  with  this  orchard 


now?  The  trees  have  made  small  growth 
this  year,  and  their  color  is  not  so  dark 
a  green  as  it  should  be.  The  fruit  crop 
is  very  small.  Last  year  it  was  very 
large.  e.  g.  s. 

Mayville,  N.  Y. 

In  such  a  case  we  should  mow  this 
growth  of  weeds  and  clover  and  let  it 
decay  on  the  ground.  It  is  now  too 
late  to  plow  such  an  orchard  for  best 
results.  Cultivation  or  plowing  should 
be  done  in  the  early  part  of  the  season 
to  start  early  growth.  Then  this  growth 
should  be  stopped  and  hardened  by  per¬ 
mitting  a  cover  crop  to  occupy  the  soil. 
The  reverse  of  this  with  the  cover  crop 
in  the  early  season  and  the  plowing 
later  would  be  a  mistake  in  most  cases. 
You  must  remember  that  in  Mr.  Repp’s 
orchard  full  culture  is  given  early  and 
the  weeds  come  in  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  season.  We  judge  that  the  clover 
and  weeds  have  robbed  your  trees  and 
are  responsible  for  the  light  color  and 
open  growth.  The  mulch  on  the  ground 
will  help  this. 


Propagating  Red  Currant. 

Can  slips  be  taken  from  red  currant 
bushes  and  when  is  the  best  time  to 
do  so?  E  B. 

Westwood,  N.  J. 

Currants  are  propagated  by  hardwood 
cuttings  taken  in  Spring  or  Fall.  It  is 
good  practice  to  take  them  around  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  or  as  soon  as  the  leaves  drop ; 
commercially  the  leaves  are  often  strip¬ 
ped  off,  a  week  or  so  before  taking  the 
cuttings,  if  they  have  not  already  fallen. 
The  cuttings  are  made  six  to  10  inches 
long,  and  are  either  planted  at  once, 
or  tied  in  bundles  and  buried,  butts  up, 
with  two  or  three  inches  of  soil  over 
them.  They  ai'e  then  either  given  a 
deeper  covering  over  Winter,  when  cold 
weather  begins,  or  taken  up  and  kept 
in  the  cellar,  buried  in  moss.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  buried  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  then  planted  the  same  Fall,  as  it 
is  believed  that  this  process  favors  the 
forming  of  the  callus.  However,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  plant  the  cuttings  right 
after  making  them,  setting  them  deep, 
so  that  only  one  or  two  buds  protrude 
from  the  ground.  At  the  approach  of 
cold  weather  they  should  be  given  some 
sort  of  mulch,  either  of  litter  or  soil, 
which  should  be  drawn  away  from  the 
tips  in  Spring.  If  Spring  planting  is 
decided  on,  it  must  be  done  very  early, 
as  growth  begins  with  the  first  favor¬ 
able  weather. 


SOUTHWESTERN  FARM  NOTES. 

A  Texas  district  judge  recently  ren¬ 
dered  a  decision  which,  if  upheld  by 
the  higher  courts,  promises  to  introduce 
an  era  of  competition  in  the  express  busi¬ 
ness.  Judge  Pearson  has  ordered  the 
“Katy"  railroad  to  accept  the  business 
of  the  newly  formed  Empire  Express 
Company,  holding  that  every  railroad  is 
compelled,  as  a  public  carrier,  to  render 
equitable  service  to  all  who  may  apply 
for  it.  This  seems  nothing  more  than 
simple  justice,  and  the  existing  express 
companies,  threatened  on  one  hand  by 
the  parcel  post  and  on  the  other  by  open 
competition  from  newly-formed  com¬ 
panies  which  may  en.er  the  field  if  this 
decision  is  upheld,  will  be  compelled  to 
cheapen  their  rates  and  render  better 
service. 

On  page  779  appears  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  work  of  the  Ozark  Fruit 
Growers’  Association.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  co-operative  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  Southwest,  and  a  great 
part  of  its  success  has  been  won  by 
refusing,  so  far  as  possible,  to  consign 
its  shipments.  This  is  done  by  holding 
out  firmly  for  an  outright  sale  before 
the  fruit  is  started  on  its  way  to  market. 
P.  A.  Rodgers,  the  manager  of  this  as¬ 
sociation.  in  speaking  of  the  advantage 
of  “track  sales”  over  consigning,  says: 
“I  have  tried  both  selling  and  consigning 
for  myself  and  for  the  local  associations 
which  sow  sell  through  our  central  or¬ 
ganization,  and  I  am  convinced  beyond 
any  doubt  that  selling  brings  better  re¬ 
sults  than  consigning.  For  instance,  in 
190(>,  when  we  were  just  beginning  our 
fight  to  cut  down  consignments,  we  sold 
28S  cars  on  the  track  and  consigned  272. 
The  cars  consigned  averaged  exactly  $1 
per  crate,  while  the  cars  sold  on  track 
brought  $1.6(5 — a  gain  of  GC5  cents  per 
crate.”  In  short,  when  growers  consign 
their  produce  every  car  sent  out  comes 
in  competition  with  every  other  car  sent 
out,  while  by  holding  out  firmly  for  an 
actual  sale  of  the  car  before  it  leaves  the 
shipping  station  the  competition  is  among 
the  buyers  instead  of  the  sellers — cer¬ 
tainly  a  most  desirable  result,  but  one 
which  can  only  be  brought  about  by 
an  organization  strong  enough  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  situation.  MAURICE  Fi.OYD. 

Texas. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — .4  dr. 


E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 

*|  OC7  (The  Business  Farmer’s  Standard  1Q1Q 
lODc  For  Over  Fifty-five  Years) 

FOR  MID-SUMMER  AND 
FALL  SEEDING 


THE  WHEAT,  RYE  and  GRASS  CROPS  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  have  a  farm  value,  according  to  U.  S.  Government 
Reports,  of  nearly  $200,000,000.00. 

The  days  of  cheap  wheat  are  ended,  and  as  the  demand  is  growing 
heavier  and  heavier  each  year  it  is  plain  that  the  farmers  of  the  East,  who  are 
near  to  the  markets  and  who  are  able  to  produce  vastly  greater  crops,  taken 
acre  for  acre,  than  their  brethren  in  the  West,  are  to  reap  the  benefits. 

For  fifty-five  years  past,  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  have  been  building  up 
the  lands  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  until  today  these  lands 
are  the  banner  grain  fields  of  the  country. 

Remember  that  the  last  of  August  or  first  of  September  is 
the  best  time  to  seed  down  to  GRASS. 

Remember,  also,  that  ALFALFA  has  practically  the  same  feeding  value  as 
wheat  bran,  and  that  there  is  no  longer  any  mystery  about  raising  Alfalfa  if 
you  fertilize  properly. 

Above  all,  remember  that  E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS  are 

made  from  the  best  of  materials,  properly  proportioned  and  blended,  and  that 
they  will  lift  your  crops  above  the  “  average  ”  or  the  “  ordinary  ”  and  put  them 
jn  the  class  of  the  real  money  makers. 

Helpful  literature  and  the  assistance  of  our  farm  experts 

are  yours  for  the  asking. 


THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

51  CHAMBERS  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Wood’s  High-Grade  Seeds. 

Crimson  Clover 

The  King  of  Soil  Improvers, 
also  makes  splendid  fail, 
winter  and  spring  grazing, 
the  earliest  green  feed,  or 
a  good  hay  crop. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  will  increase 
the  productiveness  of  the  land  more 
than  twenty  times  as  much  as  the  same 
amount  spent  in  commercial  fertilizers. 
Can  be  sown  by  itself  or  at  the  last 
working  of  com,  cotton  or  other  cultiva¬ 
ted  crops. 

We  are  headquarters  for 

Crimson  Clover,  Alfalfa, 
Winter  Vetch,  and  all 
Farm  Seeds, 

Write  for  prices  and  Descriptive 
Fall  Catalog,  giving  information 
about  all  seeds  for  fall  sowing. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

Seedsmen,  -  Richmond,  Va. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

The  great  soil  improver  and  valuable  for  early 
green  food,  grazing  and  hay  crop-  Special 
circular  free,  also  sample  and  price  of  seed 
sent  on  request. 

Alfalfa 

High-grade  Am  ican  grown  seed.  Write  for 
sample  and  price  of  seed,  also  a  copy  of  our 
Alfalfa  Leaflet,  free.  If  in  need  of  Farm  Seeds 
of  any  kind,  please  write  to  us  for  prices. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

. - PHILADELPHIA,  PA. - 


For  Sale— Alfalfa  Soil 

for  inoculation.  Send  for  circular. 

E.  T.  GILL,  Haddon  Farms.  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


Hardy  Seed  Wheat 


Finest  seed  wheat,  all  cleaned,  graded 
and  tested.  Grown  in  the  heart  of  the 
most  prolific  wheat  soi  1  in  the  world  — 
the  fertile  valleys  of  Lancaster  county. 

Graded  Seeds  Mean  Bigger  Crops 

You  can  easily  grow  ,H0  to  40  bushela 
per  acre.  Many  varieties,  smooth  and 
bearded — and  all  big,  heavy  yieldera. 

They  possess  wonderftil  vitality. 

Valuable  Wheat  Catalog — Free.  I  sell 
direct  from  farm  to  you.  No  middle, 
man's  profits.  Money  back  and  all 
charges  paid  if  not  satisiied.  _ 

A^H^HOFFl^ICBo^30JLandi8ville^LancaBt«^o^^aJ 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 
for  PUMPING  WATER 


The  above  picture  shows  our  Combined  Engine 
and  Pump,  and  is  one  of  the  many  types  of  outfits 
shown  in  our  catalog.  You  need,  right  on  your  farm,  one  of  our 
engines,  as  it  will  save  you  much  hard  work  and  earn  you  money, 
you  can  use  the  above  outfit  also  for  spraying,  and  then  have  the 
engine  for  any  other  work.  Write  us  today,  tell  us  what  you  want 
to  do  with  an  engine  and  get  prices,  and  also  the  FIRST  buyer 
in  each  locality  gets  a  special  price  r'*  now.  write  us  todav. 

Waterloo  Engine  Works,  202  Fulton  St.,  N.Y.  City 


PahhafyA  Lettuce,  Kohl-rabi. 

vdDuagC  rianis  $i  per  1000.  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  $1.50  per  1000.  Caul i flower.  Peppers,  $2  jh  i 
1000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa 

Standard  Apple  Barrels 

Car  lots  or  less.  ROBT.  GILLIES,  Meilina,  N.  \ 

For  July,  August  anti 

Strawberry  Plants liWXt t»'|; 

1  CATALOGUE  FREE 

HARRY  L,  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  V. 

BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Agriculture  nnd  Chemistry,  Storer 

Fertility  of  the  I, and  Roberts . 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees  . 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke. 

Manures,  Semper  . 

Ifow  Crops  Feed,  Johnson . 

Soils,  Hilgard  . 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing . 

Physics  of  Agriculture,  King.... 

Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Paimnel. 
Drainage  for  Profit  and  Health.  Waring  100 
Irrigation  Farming,  Wilcox . 


.  $5.00 
.  1.50 
,  1.25 
.  2.50 
.  .40 

.  1.50 
.  4.00 
.  1.50 
.  1.75 
1.50 
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SWEET  PEA  BLIGHT. 

I  planted  sweet  peas  in  the  proper 
time  last  April ;  they  came  up  (juite 
well  and  after  that  they  began  to  wither 
and  die  out.  I  got  the  seeds  from  a  re¬ 
liable  seed  firm  and  they  looked  good 
and  fresh.  I  have  had  every  year  the 
linest  flowers  until  this  year.  When  is 
the  best  time  to  plant  sweet  peas  to  bloom 
under  glass  for  Winter?  j.  At. 

Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

It  looks  very  much  as  if  your  sweet 
peas  have  an  attack  of  blight.  It  is  not 
stated  how  long  you  have  used  the  same 
location  or  what  system  of  planting  you 
have  been  practicing.  I  can  therefore 
give  only  the  directions  for  the  best 
method  of  successful  culture,  and  you 
will  have  to  decide  whether  you  have  in 
any  way  been  at  fault  in  the  planting 
and  cultivation.  It  is  not  good  practice 
to  use  the  same  location  for  sweet  peas 
year  after  year,  as  they  are  practically 
certain  to  be  attacked  with  disease,  es¬ 
pecially  blight.  They  should  not  be 
planted  two  consecutive  years  in  the 
same  location.  Most  growers  have  been 
following  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent 
the  trenching  method,  and  with  this 
treatment  the  blight  has  become  a  very 
serious  hindrance.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  all  light  soils,  where  the  trench 
method  of  planting  lias  been  used.  This 
method  necessitates  the  filling  in  of  the 
soil,  and  when  this  is  done  while  the 
vines  are  young  and  tender,  in  many  lo¬ 
calities  the  blight  has  been  very  destruc¬ 
tive,  the  tender  plants  soon  turning  yel¬ 
low,  frequently  resulting  in  the  death 
of  almost  every  plant  in  the  row. 

Our  most  practical  growers  have  long 
since  discontinued  the  trench  method, 
for  they  soon  discovered  that  it  was  this 
method  of  culture  that  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  vines  dying.  What  is 
termed  the  medium  or  shallow  method  of 
culture  is  by  them  considered  much  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  successful  growing  of  the  sweet 
pea.  If  the  soil  is  not  already  well  en¬ 
riched  a  good  coat  of  manure  is  applied 
broadcast  in  the  Fall  and  spaded  in,  al¬ 
lowing  the  soil  to  remain  in  a  rough  and 
uneven  condition  until  Spring,  usually  no 
further  spading  is  required.  It  is  to  be 
leveled  and  fined  on  the  surface  in  the 
Spring  with  the  garden  rake.  Stretch  a 
planting  line  where  you  intend  your  rows 
shall  be,  with  the  steel  rake  or  hoe  draw 
the  soil  away  from  and  on  each  side  of 
the  line  until  you  have  it  hollowed  out 
about  two  inches  deep  where  the  rows 
are  to  come.  Thirty  inches  is  about  right 
for  the  width  of  this  hollow.  Now  test 
the  soil  with  your  feet,  if  it  seems  loose 
and  gives  way  much  under  your  weight 
tread  it  down  until  it  is  tolerably  firm. 
Rake  smoothly  and  line  off  the  rows 
about  10  inches  apart.  Open  small  fur¬ 
rows  with  the  hand  plow  or  hoe  from  one 
to  two  inches  deep,  seed  thus  planted  will 
be  covered  only  one  to  two  inches,  but 
will  be  at  a  depth  of  three  to  four 
inches  below  the  level  of  the  surface. 
After  the  seeds  are  sown  they  should  be 
rolled  with  a  garden  roller  or  the  soil 
firmed  with  the  feet,  after  which  the  soil 
should  be  lightly  loosened  on  the  surface 
with  the  steel  rake  to  prevent  it  from 
baking.  Do  not  fill  in  any  soil  around 
the  tender  vines  for  six  or  seven  weeks 
after  they  come  up.  When  the  blossom 
buds  begin  to  show  some  soil  can  be 
brought  up  to  the  vines  or  a  mulching  of 
straw  or  grass  may  be  used  to  shade  the 
ground.  Never  cultivate  the  ground 
deeply ;  very  shallow  stirring  of  tin;  soil 
is  best,  just  enough  to  keep  the  weeds 
down. 

For  several  years  I  have  prepared  my 
sweet  pea  ground  in  the  Spring  with  no 
special  care,  manuring  and  spading  it  at 
the  same  time  ground  was  manured  and 
spaded  for  early  vegetables.  About  April 
or  when  the  first  planting  of  Mar¬ 
rowfat  garden  peas  was  made,  rows  for 
the  sweet  peas  were  lined  off  and  fur¬ 
rows  opened  to  a  depth  of  about  three 
inches  with  the  hand  plow,  in  which  the 
seed  was  sown  rather  thickly,  the  soil 
drawn  in  from  one  side  and  firmed  with 
the  feet  until  it  felt  hard  to  the  tread, 
after  which  the  soil  was  drawn  in  from 
the  other  side  and  only  lightly  trodden 
and  smoothed  off  with  the  rake.  My  soil 
is  a  sandy  loam,  and  if  it  was  not  well 
firmed  with  the  feet  at  time  of  planting 
my  sweet  peas  would  not  succeed  at  all. 
Heavy  clay  soils  need  but  little  firming 
with  the  feet  or  roller,  as  the  heavy  rains 
of  early  Spring  seem  to  settle  the  ground 
-efficiently.  As  to  supports  for  the  vines 
one  very  often  has  to  use  that  which  is 


most  convenient.  I  prefer  brush  when 
it  can  be  got;  the  vines  seem  to  take  to 
it  more  naturally  and  kindly  than  they 
do  to  wire;  they  seem  to  want  to  get 
away  from  wire.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is 
because  of  the  heat  in  the  wire  caused 
by  the  hot  sun  or  not,  but  I  have  never 
seen  peas  voluntarily  turn  toward  wire 
for  support. 

If  blooms  are  wanted  for  the  holidays 
plant  about  September  1  or  as  soon  as 
weather  begins  to  get  cool.  If  they  are 
not  wanted  at  any  particular  time  I 
would  not  plant  till  September  15  to 
October  1.  The  weather  will  then  be 
cooler  and  more  seasonable  for  sweet  pea 
germination,  and  for  the  plants  after  they 
come  up.  Keep  the  house  open  day  and 
night  until  there  is  danger  of  freezing. 

K. 


Storehouse  for  Apples. 

I  have  an  orchard  of  about  400  trees 
in  which  I  am  thinking  of  building  a  stor¬ 
age  and  packing  house  combined  of  the 
following  dimensions,  20x00  feet.  At  one 
end  I  am  thinking  of  having  a  packing 
room  20  feet  square,  and  run  this  part 
up  two  stories,  planked  up  and  down  and 
stripped.  The  remaining  40  feet  of  the 
building  to  be  used  for  a  storage  room 
to  store  barreled  apples  in,  instead  of 
sending  them  to  cold  storage.  This  loom 
to  be  built  as  follows.  20x40,  concrete 
foundation,  double  walls,  12  inches  apart, 
padded  between  with  sawdust;  double 
roof,  padded  same  as  walls,  earth  floor, 
covered  with  12  inches  of  sawdust;  the 
side  walls  to  be  eight  feet  high.  Tell 
me  if  such  a  room  can  be  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  cold  storage.  Also  whether  it 
should  be  ventilated,  and  how,  and  where 
should  the  ventilation  be  placed.. 

Virginia.  l.  h.  e. 

I  do  not  take  kindly  to  common  storage 
for  apples  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country.  I  think  ice  should  be  used  early 
in  the  season  anyway.  With  such  a 
building  the  20x20  feet  for  storage  of 
empties  is  not  enough  room.  I  would 
make  the  floor  of  concrete  instead  of 
sawdust.  A  second  story  should  be  built 
over  the  20x40  storage  room  to  keep  heat 
away  and  a  flue  run  up  through  it  to  let 
the  heat  out.  Part  of  the  upper  story 
should  be  fixed  for  ice  and  space  left  so 
the  cold  air  from  the  melting  ice  can  drop 
down  in  the  storage  room.  Such  build¬ 
ings  are  used  with  fair  results  with  ice 
to  cool  them  off  when  the  fruit  is  being 
picked  and  as  the  weather  gets  colder  the 
building  is  opened  at  night  to  let  the  cold 
air  in  and  closed  when  it  is  warm.  If 
fruit  is  to  be  kept  late  in  the  Jpriug  ice 
will  be  required  to  keep  it  cold  again. 
If  the  fruit  is  to  be  sold  locally  through 
the  Winter  and  closed  out  by  March,  it 
should  keep  in  fairly  good  condition,  but 
it  will  not  be  up  to  the  results  obtained 
with  cold  storage  when  the  fruit  is  placed 
in  it  in  a  short  time  after  picking.  All 
recognize  the  importance  of  getting  fruit 
to  cold  storage  as  soon  as  possible. 

Lawrence  Co.,  O.  u.  t.  cox. 

Asparagus  Beetles. 

I  have  about  an  acre  of  asparagus 
plants  growing  from  seed.  They  are 
still  very  small  and  the  asparagus  beetles 
and  slugs  are  destroying  them  in  spite 
of  repeated  doses  of  Paris  green  which 
usually  kills  them.  They  are  so  small 
that  l  suppose  they  do  not  retain  enough 
of  the  poison  on  the  foliage  to  kill  the 
slugs.  Have  tried  brushing  them  off 
on  a  hot  day  as  sometimes  recommended 
but  they  were  soon  back  again. 

Long  Island.  H.  L.  S. 

For  years  I  used  Paris  green  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  pound  to  50  gallons  of 
water,  sprayed  on  the  plants  every  four 
or  live  days,  at  the  first  appearance  of 
the  beetles,  with  very  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults;  while  not  destroying  every  insect 
that  infested  the  plants,  by  the  frequent 
sprayings  they  were  kept  so  nearly  under 
control  that  the  plants  suffered  but 
little.  For  the  last  two  years  I  have  used 
a  Bordeaux-arseuate  of  lead  mixture 
(Pyrox)  for  all  kinds  of  insect  pests  that 
usually  infest  vegetables  and  fruits,  and 
have  found  it  to  be  the  best  all  around 
insecticide  and  fungicide  I  have  ever 
used ;  as  an  insecticide  it  is  much  to  be 
preferred  to  Paris  green.  There  is  very 
little  danger  of  injury  to  the  plants  if 
used  with  judgment,  and  on  account  of 
its  adhesive  nature,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  plants  making  additional  new  growth, 
a  single  spraying  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  entire  season.  For  the  asparagus 
beetle,  use  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of 
the  mixture  to  six  gallons  of  water.  A 
small  compressed  air  sprayer  of  about 
three  gallons  capacity  will  be  found  a 
very  convenient  and  efficient  outfit  for 
applying  the  spraying  material.  K. 


A  smile  a  minute  is  better  than  a  mile  a  minute. 

The  Ohio  State  Fair  at  Columbus  is  where  the  up-stairs  business  man  gets 
“Home  from  Third.” 

Two  months  before  the  opening  day  practically  every  foot  of  exhibit  space  is 
taken  and  paid  for. 

Exhibits  frcm  half  the  States  will  be  displayed. 

The  Ohio  Exposition  is  the  advertising  arena  for  the  top-notch  exhibitors.  Kings 
of  the  Ohio  showring  attract  buyers  beyond  the  nation’s  boundary  line. 

Only  those  of  courage  and  quality  meet  in  combat  on  our  battle  ground.  Blue 
Ribbon  Men  make  the  fight  a  good  one. 

The  last  word  is  spoken  here  on  the  finished  product  of  the  manufacturer.  Not 
only  wood  and  iron,  but  gray  matter  as  well,  are  in  the  competition. 

To  win  popular  favor  on  merit  is  the  game. 

Timid  souls  have  good  excuse  for  absence  :  inferior  animals  and  machines  travel 
elsewhere.  The  massive,  imposing  Exposition  halls  and  arenas  inspire 
respect  and  admiration.  Everything  is  budded  well  and  compels  the 
conviction  of  permanency.  Ohio’s  Exposition  Grounds  are  not  equaled  in 
America. 

Doing  away  with  the  curse  of  free  passes  established  the  full  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  management.  The  free  pass  is  petty  graft,  peddled  out  to  pets 
and  favorites.  The  common  folks  who  pay  their  way  are  willing  that  others 
shall  do  the  same  In  Ohio  the  Governor  puts  his  silver  half-dollar  into  the 
coin  box  each  time  he  enters  the  Exposition,  and  he  is  glad  to  feel  the  thrills 
of  manhood  while  doing  it. 

For  elegant  colored  and  illustrated  premium  list,  write  to 

A.  P.  SANDLES,  Secretary,  Columbus. 
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Fertilizers  for 
Seeding  Down 


buys  as  much  actual  plant  food  as  $1.70  to  $1.90  in  low  grade 
fertilizers. 

That’s  why  experts  in  the  Business  of  Fanning  use 
Hubbard's  "Bone  Base  Fertilizers  to  produce 
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CROPS 


Much  valuable  information  about  soils  and  fertilizers  is 
interestingly  written  in  our  booklets,  ‘'Soil  Fertility”  “ The  Grass 
Crop,”  “  The  Apple  ,”  and  our  1913  Almanac.  They  are  yours  for 
the  asking. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Address  Dept.  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS,  PORTLAND,  CONN. 


For  Three  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  or  Thirty  10- Week  Trial  Subscriptions. 


r\  CL,,,.  so,  you  no  doubt  have  shaving  troubles,  as 

Onave  I  ourseir  .  there  isn’t  one  man  in  fifty  who  knows  how  to 
strop  his  razor  correctly.  The  almost  invariable  result  is  a  rounded  edge  instead  of  a 
keen,  sharp  edge  so  necessary  to  a  clean,  satisfactory  shave. 


Razor  Stropper 


"‘Makes  every  man  an 
expert.”  Does  what  no 
human  hand  can  do. 
It  automatically  sharpens  the  ordinary  old-style  razor,  any 
size  or  make,  and  all  kinds  of  safety  razor  blades.  It  sharp¬ 
ens  them  better  than  the  most  expert  barber  can  do  it.  In 
using  this  Automatic  Stropper,  you  do  not  hold  the  razor  while  stropping.  You  can¬ 
not  round  your  edge  or  cut  your  strop.  The  Automatic  Stropper  strops  the  razor  for 
you.  It  requires  no  skill  or  experience.  It  does  away  with  all  stropping  troubles. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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CROPS 


Michigan  Outlook. 

Wheat  is  looking  fairly  well  and  will 
compare  favorably  with  last  year.  The 
hay  crop  will  be  the  poorest  in  years. 
Much  corn  had  to  be  replanted,  but  the 
weather  lately  has  been  ideal.  Q.  T. 

Antrim  Co.,  Mich. 

June  30.  We  have  the  lightest  hay  crop  in 
years,  many  fields  not  cutting  more  than 
one-half  ton  per  acre.  Oats  very  short, 
many  fields  heading  not  over  six  or  eight 
inches  high  Nothing  but  very  light 
showers  here  through  May  and  .Tune. 
Corn  is  good  ;  also  beans  on  early  plowed 
ground.  Potatoes  seem  to  be  germinating 
well.  Very  little  wheat  sown  last  Fall 
on  account  of  wet  weather  which  made 
a  rather  larger  acieage  of  oats  than 
usual.  J.  s. 

Ionia  Co.,  Mich. 

Not  much  wheat  grown  here ;  what 
there  is  rather  poor.  Rye,  quite  a  large 
acreage,  crop  improving  with  rain.  Ilay 
poorest  in  years.  Apples,  fair  amount 
left  from  frost  and  looks  fair,  say,  75 
per  cent.  Potatoes,  early  were  frozen, 
later  ones  look  good.  Beans  look  good. 
Corn  was  frozen  slightly,  but  is  looking 
good  now ;  no  plums ;  cherries  over  half 
a  crop ;  pears  about  the  same ;  peaches 
about  half  crop.  We  are  getting  rain 
and  things  are  improving,  but  it  is  too 
late  for  hay.  H.  M.  R. 

Kent  Co.,  Mich. 

June  23.  The  condition  of  wheat  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year  is  very  good,  at 
least  125  per  cent.  I  should  say,  and  is 
doing  well  at  present.  Oats  are  poor, 
about  75  per  cent,  at  present.  Rain  is 
needed.  Corn  is  doing  fine.  It  is 
somewhat  uneven  but  still  it  averages 
good.  Fruit  was  hartT  hit  by  the  frost. 
There  will  be  a  few  Winter  apples  but 
no  early  apples.  Peaches  are  all  killed. 
Plums  are  generally  scarce.  Pears  about 
all  killed.  Cherries  badly  killed.  Straw¬ 
berries  badly  hurt  but  the  late  rains 
brought  on  a  good  many  of  the  late 
blossoms  in  the  retarded  patches. 

Kent  Co.,  Mich.  g.  e.  e. 

June  24.  Oats  are  not  as  good  as  last 
year.  The  acreage  is  less  than  in  1912. 
Wheat  bids  fair  for  a  good  crop,  the 
acreage  is  less  than  last  year.  Wheat 
was  nearly  a  failure  here  in  1912.  Ilay 
will  be  rather  light  in  this  locality ;  has 
been  too  dry  the  forepart  of  June.  Corn 
is  looking  fair.  It  is  small  for  the 
time  of  year  but  is  growing  fast  now. 
We  had  a  cold  backward  Spring  and 
most  of  the  corn  was  planted  late. 

Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.  a.  v.  s. 

June  26.  Ilay  extremely  light.  Wheat 
did  not  stool  out,  is  very  thin,  but  expect 
it  will  be  better  than  last  year.  Oats 
are  short  but  a  good  stand.  Had  three 
showers  yesterday  and  think  there  will 
be  a  good  crop.  Corn  is  small  but  the 
soil  is  in  a  fine  condition  and  I  believe 
it  will  grow  very  rapid  by  now.  Apples 
are  good,  although  many  orchards  bore 
heavy  last  year  and  have  few  on  this 
year.  Peach  and  plum  outlook  is  good. 
Pears  and  cherries  were  hurt  some  with 
frost.  T.  E.  w. 

Muskegon  Co.,  Mich. 

June  27.  Very  little  wheat  raised  in 
this  part  of  Northern  Michigan.  What 
I  have  seen  is  in  fairly  good  condition ; 
will  make  a  crop  of  about  25  bushels  per 
acre.  Oats  are  quite  an  important  crop, 
about  the  usual  acreage  sown  and  look¬ 
ing  very  good  though  backward  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  cold,  dry  season  so  far. 
Corn  and  potatoes  are  also  important 
productions,  but  are  not  looking  promis¬ 
ing  for  the  same  reason.  Corn  looks  too 
sickly  to  make  a  crop.  Potatoes  have  a 
good  chance  yet  as  we  are  now  getting 
some  hot  weather  and  seasonable  rains. 
This  is  developing  as  a  fruit  and  dairy 
country,  but  is  comparatively  new. 
Forty  years  ago  it  was  an  untouched 
wilderness.  L.  T. 

Emmet  Co.,  Mich. 

June  27.  Wheat  was  badly  damaged 
by  freezing ;  will  make  about  50  per  cent, 
of  1912  crop.  Winter  vetch  nearly  all 
killed  as  it  was  not  seeded  early  enough. 
Rye  looks  fine,  125  per  cent,  compared 
with  1912.  Corn  is  late  but  doing 
nicely  now.  Outlook  for  beans  and  po¬ 
tatoes  very  encouraging.  Hay  is  short, 
about  50  per  cent,  of  1912.  Apples 
promise  about  50  per  cent.  Strawberries 
are  about  40  per  cent.*  Huckleberries 
and  blackberries  promise  good  crops. 

Newaygo  Co.,  Mich.  II.  P. 

June  27.  Wheat  is  looking  fair  and 
nearing  maturity,  probably  an  average 
crop  for  this  locality,  there  are  but  few 
fields  that  look  heavy.  Compared  with 
last  season  there  is  a  larger  acreage  for 
harvest  as  there  was  at  least  half  of  last 
year’s  crop  plowed  up  and  a  failure. 
The  frosts  in  early  May  and  the  second 
week  in  June  evidently  did  a  great  amount 
of  damage  to  our  wheat  crop,  but  how 
much  I  am  unable  to*  say  for  certain. 
Frost  and  hot  dry  weather  have  seriously 
affected  the  hay  crop,  especially  clover. 
Hay  will  be  short  of  last  year’s  crop 
and  pasture  will  soon  be  in  bad  shape. 
Clover  would  have  been  much  better 
cut  immediately  after  the  heavy  frosts 
of  June  7-8-9  and  the  meadows  would 
likely  have  revived  and  given  a  big 
second  cutting.  Alfalfa  has  proved  to  be 
as  good  as  ever.  It  has  cut  a  good  first 
crop  and  is  on  the  boom  for  the  second 
crop.  It  is  far  the  easiest  and  most 
profitable  grass  crop  that  can  be  grown 


in  this  section  and  from  observation  I 
believe  that  there  is  but  little  land  in 
our  State  that  will  not  grow  Alfalfa  if 
conditions  are  made  right.  One  farm 
here  harvested  79  loads  of  good  Alfalfa 
hay  from  35  acres  of  ground  for  the 
first  cutting.  Some  of  this  acreage  has 
been  cut  six  or  more  years. 

Corn  crop  outlook  is  good.  It  is  too 
early  to  compare  the  crop  with  last 
year’s  fine  crop,  yet  the  present  outlook 
I  think  is  fully  up  to  last  year’s  prospect. 
We  are  building  many  silos  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  there  was  300  bushels  of  Eureka 
silage  seed  corn  sold  and  planted  this 
season,  besides  much  other  corn  that 
will  go  into  silos.  There  is  corn  here 
that  is  waist  high  now,  also  there  was 
corn  being  planted  last  week.  Oats 
started  well,  but  they  are  heading  out 
rather  short,  and  continued  hot  dry 
weather  would  work  disaster  to  the  crop, 
while  a  little  more  rain  and  more  fav¬ 
orable  weather  would  work  wonders  with 
the  crop.  For  my  part  I  never  give 
up  and  “holler”  quit  till  the  last  roll 
call,  and  generally  find  that  I  miss  a 
lot  of  fretting  about  troubles  that  seldom 
come.  Some  fruit  of  all  kinds  but  no 
big  crops,  all  kinds  being  affected  by  the 
frosts.  Fruit  is  given  very  little  atten¬ 
tion  or  care  in  this  locality  yet  it  is  a 
splendid  fruit  growing  section,  u.  c.  A. 
Branch  Co.,  Mich. 

June  28.  Corn  was  frosted,  but  is 
looking  good  now.  Warm  weather  and 
plenty  of  rain  since  June  15.  Hay  and 
grain  promise  good ;  hay  was  also  in¬ 
jured  by  late  hard  frost  followed  by  dry 
cool  weather.  Cherries  are  also  injured 
by  frost.  There  will  be  about  one-third 
of  crop.  Apples  about  one-half  crop. 
Peaches  now  look  scarce,  perhaps  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  of  crop.  Potatoes 
are  just  planted  but  the  warm  weather 
with  plenty  of  rain  promises  a  good 
stand.  a.  R.  L. 

Grand  Traverse  Co.,  Mich. 

June  30.  Frost  and  drought  in  June 
cut  wheat  and  oats  very  badly.  With 
the  acreage  about  normal,  production  will 
be  probably  less  than  50  per  cent  of  a 
fair  yield.  Corn  and  potatoes  are  in  bet¬ 
ter  shape,  but  need  rain  badly.  Hay  on 
anything  but  wet  ground  is  almost  a 
total  failure.  E.  F.  c. 

Allegan  Co.,  Mich. 

June  30.  Not  much  wheat  sown  last 
Fall  because  of  wet  weather,  but  the 
small  acreage  we  have  is  looking  fine. 
The  dry  weather  and  repeated  frosts  of 
May  and  early  June  seriously  damaged 
the  hay  crop,  but  recent  rains  have  im¬ 
proved  conditions  somewhat.  The  amount 
of  wheat  and  hay  to  be  harvested  I 
should  say  would  be  below  normal.  Oats 
have  been  helped  by  rains.  Wet  weather 
retarded  corn-planting  but  the  recent 
rains  together  with  the  hot  weather 
have  boomed  both  corn  and  beans ;  the 
latter  is  the  farmer’s  money  crop  in  this 
vicinity.  An  abundance  of  fruit  of  all 
kinds  will  be  harvested.  c.  K.  F. 

Lapeer  Co.,  Mich. 

July  1.  Oats  not  grown  very  much 
here  at  present.  Condition  I  would  say 
is  about  one-third  better.  Wheat  acre¬ 
age  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  but 
at  present  condition  it  is  only  75  per 
cent,  as  good  as  last  year.  Corn  is  about 
the  same  in  acreage  and  condition  as 
last  year.  Apples  are  about  75  per  cent, 
compared  with  last  year ;  peaches,  hardly 
25  per  cent. ;  cherries,  about.  50  per  cent. 
Hay  crop  is  only  50  per  cent.  Bean  crop 
is  50  per  cent,  better  than  last  year. 

Kalkaska  Co.,  Mich.  o.  L.  F. 

July  1.  Haying  in  progress;  crop  is 
rather  light.  Wheat  turning  and  much 
better  than  last  year,  but  not  a  full  crop. 
New  seeding  small,  but  think  it  has 
growth  enough  to  live.  Larger  acreage 
of  beans  than  last  year  and  seem  to  be 
making  growth  in  spite  of  the  dry 
weather.  Some  fields  of  corn  looking 
fine,  but  on  the  lighter  soil  not  doing 
well  on  account  of  drought.  Not  as 
many  potatoes  as  last  year  and  early 
ones  hurt  by  freeze  of  June  10.  A  fair 
crop  of  cherries,  a  few  peaches  and  ap¬ 
ples.  The  following  prices  paid  for  pro¬ 
duce:  Corn,  60  cents;  oats,  38;  pota¬ 
toes,  new  per  peck,  40  cents ;  butter,  22 ; 
eggs,  17  cents.  I.  n.  w. 

Branch  Co.,  Mich. 


CANADIAN  OF  CROPS. 

The  area  under  wheat  is  9,816,300 
acres,  or  57.900  acres  more  than  in  1912. 
The  area  in  Spring  wheat  is  8,990.500 
acres,  or  13,100  acres  more  than  in  1912, 
and  the  area  to  be  harvested  of  Fall 
wheat  remains  at  825,800  acres. 

Oats  occupy  9,646.400  acres,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  429,500  acres;  barley  1,430,800 
acres,  an  increase  of  15,600  acres;  rye 
127,200  acres,  a  decrease  of  8,910  acres, 
and  hay  and  clover  7,621,600  acres,  a 
decrease  of  12.000  acres. 

The  acreages  under  the  later  sown 
cereals  and  hoed  crops  are  estimated  to 
be  as  follows:  Buckwheat,  363,600;  llax- 
seed,  1,288, (MX);  corn  for  husking,  290,- 
800;  beans,  58,850;  potatoes,  467,800; 
turnips,  etc.,  215.900 ;  sugar  beets  19,250 
and  corn  for  fodder,  277,990.  There  are 
increases  in  the  case  of  potatoes,  tur¬ 
nips,  etc.,  sugar  beets  and  corn  for 
fodder,  but  decreases  in  the  case  of  the 
other  crops. 

For  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Al¬ 
berta  the  total  wheat  area  is  finally  es¬ 
timated  at  9.013,800  acres,  as  compared 
with  8,961,800  acres  last  year;  oats, 
5,305,800  acres,  compared  with  4.913,900 
acres,  and  barley,  857.700  acres,  com¬ 
pared  with  809,900  acres. 


Send  Us  One  New  Yearly  Sub¬ 
scription  or  Ten  Trial  Subscriptions 

And  Obtain  One  of  These 
Kitchen  Outfits  as  a  Reward 


This  Set  of  Three  Kitchen  Knives  Consists  of: 

No.  1.  Small  Carver. — This  knife  is  called  French  Savatier.  The 
handle  is  of  Walnut,  riveted  with  three  brass  rivets.  The  blade  is  4 
inches;  made  of  extra  refined  Jessup  steel;  hand-forged,  the  forging 
marks  being  discernible  in  the  blade.  It  can  be  used  as  a  small 
carver. 

No.  2.  Vegetable  Knife. — This  knife  is  strongly  made  of  English 
Wardlow  steel;  blade  4  inches;  handle  of  Boxwood,  uncolored; 
strongly  riveted.  The  blade  of  this  knife  is  so  constructed,  and  of 
such  shape  as  to  make  it  especially  desirable  for  preparing  vegetables 
of  all  kinds  for  cooking.  The  blade  and  steel  handle  of  the  knife 
is  imbedded  in  the  Boxwood  handle,  so  as  to  avoid  any  injury  to  the 
hand.  It  is  sanitary  and  easily  cleaned,  and  is  one  of  the  best,  all 
around  articles  for  kitchen  use. 

No.  3.  Paring  Knife. — This  paring  knife  is  of  English  Wardlow 
steel;  blade,  2J4  inches;  Ebony;  strongly  riveted  to  blade  with  brass 
rivets;  nicely  polished  and  finished.  The  blade  and  steel  handle  of 
the  knife  is  so  inserted  in  the  Ebony  as  to  prevent  hurting  the  hand. 
The  blade  is  specially  constructed  and  is  of  short  length,  so  that  one 
can  readily  use  the  point  for  taking  imperfections  out  of  vegetables 
without  the  hand  coming  in  contact  with  the  sharp  portion  of  the 
blade.  This  sharp  paring  knife  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  the 
largest  Canning  Houses  in  the  country. 

These  three  knives  are  an  invaluable  addition  to  the 
kitchen.  In  fact,  they  cover  every  phase  of  kitchen  work. 
They  are  strongly  constructed,  .sanitary,  of  the  finest  material, 
easily  cleaned,  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  These  goods  are  fully 
warranted  and  any  imperfect  goods  will  be  replaced. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  subscription  to  the 
R.  N.-Y.,  but  are  given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  in  place 
of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscription  list  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
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You  can  probably  buy  these 
whips  at  your  local  dealer’s. 
If  he  doesnothavethem.urge 
him  to  get  one  for  you. 

UNITED  STATES  WHIP  CO.  t 
Westfield,  / 

Mass. 


IRON  ACE  DIGGERS 


Whrels.  32  or  28  inch.  Elevator,  sa  or 
20  inches  wide  Thorough  separation 
without  injury  to  the  crop.  Best  two 
wheel  fore  truck.  Right  adjustment 
of  plow,  shifts  in  gear  from  the  seat. 
Can  be  backed, turns  short  into  next  row. 
Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and 
write  us  lor  descriptive  booklet. 

_  BATEMAN 

\  M’F’G  CO. 

Box  1C20 

/ftYt  fcrnj  Grenloch,  N.  3. 


No  155 
For 

Heaviest 

Conditions 


FERTILIZING  THE  COVER  CROP. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  321  shows  work 
in  a  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  orchard.  They 
are  sowing  fertilizer  with  a  one-horse 
drill.  This  same  drill  is  used  for  spread¬ 
ing  lime  earlier  in  the  season : 

Some  of  our  best  growers  are  trying  a 
new  plan  of  handling  the  orchard.  The 
cover  crop  is  plowed  under  in  Spring 
and  a  fair  dressing  of  lime  put  on  the 
furrows.  Then  thorough  cultivation  be¬ 
gins  and  is  kept  up  until  mid-summer  or 
until  the  trees  have  made  as  much  wood 
as  the  owner  desires.  Then  the  cover 
crop  is  seeded  and  the  fertilizer  is  applied 
to  this  cover  crop.  Formerly  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  was  used  in  Spring  to  feed  the  trees 
directly.  The  later  plan  is  to  feed  the 
cover  crop  and  get  as  much  of  a  growth 
as  possible  to  plow  under.  This  makes 


section,  although  it  will  be  some  time  be¬ 
fore  the  southern  farmer  forgets  what  he 
owes  to  the  lowly  cow  pea,  and  what  it 
is  capable  of  doing  for  him.  The  difficulty 
in  curing  the  hay  and  the  ravages  of  the 
weevil  have  been  the  drawbacks  in  raising 
them,  and  both  these  undesirable  features 
are  said  to  be  eliminated  in  growing  Soy 
beans.  As  we  have  not  grown  them  our¬ 
selves,  we  cannot  vouch  for  these  two 
strong  points  in  favor,  but  feel  that  if 
anything  of  the  sort  can  be  grown  in  the 
South  without  being  infested  with  weevil, 
it  is  certainly  worth  having.  At  any  rate, 
there  are  ample  reasons  why  both  of  these 
legumes  should  have  a  place  on  every 
farm  in  this  section,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  they  already  do. 

Generally  speaking,  crops  are  very  good 
in  this  county  this  year,  corn  especially  is 


DRILLING  FERTILIZER  IN  A  NEW  YORK  ORCHARD,  Fig.  321. 


more  organic  matter  for  the  soil  and  if 
clover  or  vetch  are  used — more  nitrogen 


to  feed  the  trees. 


CROWING  CROPS  UNDER  “SHADE 
ALABAMA. 

A  few  companies,  organized 
purpose  of  growing  tobacco  under 
in  this  county  having,  for  the 
least,  discontinued  the  culture 
weed,  are  this  season  testing 


IN 


for  the 
“shade” 
time  at 
of  the 
a  va¬ 
riety  of  other  crops  in  the  enclosure 
that  had  been  fitted  up  and  formerly 
used  for  the  tobacco.  The  picture  (Fig. 
232)  shows  .Soy  beans  growing  under  such 
conditions,  view  taken  about  middle  of 
•lane.  The  same  grower  also  had  a 
bumper  crop  of  cucumbers  under  same 
shade;  the  latter  were  not  as  much  in¬ 
jured  by  an  unseasonable  late  frost  as 


SOWING  RYE  IN  CORN. 

You  are  everlastingly  hammering  at 
cover  crops.  Do  they  work  in  rotations 
in  which  oats  follow  corn?  Would  rye 
or  anything  else  get  enough  of  a  start 


SOY  BEANS  IN  THE  ABANDONED  TOBACCO  SUED.  Fig.  232. 


were  .those  grown  in  the  open,  the 
hoarded-up  sides  of  the  enclosure  pro¬ 
tecting  the  young  vines  from  the  chilling 
'•ind,  and  the  slatted  top  keeping  off 
considerable  of  the  frost  itself.  The 
suil  on  which  these  crops  were  planted 
Lid  been  thoroughly  cultivated,  limed, 
and  fertilized  the  two  previous  seasons,  a 
high-grade  fertilizer  having  been  applied 
at  the  rate  of  a  ton  to  the  acre  for  the 
tobacco,  so  that,  with  proper  preparation 
",is  h'PT'ng,  it  was  in  prime  condition  for 
growing  almost  anything  one  wished  to 
plant  on  it. 

1  he  Soy  bean  bids  fair  to  become  a 
not*  u  oi  thy  rival  of  the  cow  pea  in  this 


to  pay  a  profit  on  sowing  before  time  to 
plow  for  oats?  Your  idea  looks  very 
sensible,  but  1  wonder  if  it  would  work 
in  our  rotation.  c.  D.  ji. 

Cover  crops  pay  wherever  bare  ground 
is  left  through  Fall  or  Winter.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  cover  crop  is  not  alone  to  fur¬ 
nish  humus  to  the  soil.  It  saves  fertility 
as  well.  During  the  warm,  moist  weather 
of  late  Summer  and  early  Fall  nitrates  are 
freely  formed  from  the  organic  matter  in 
the  soil.  These  nitrates  are  soluble  iu 
water  and  will  be  washed  or  drained  out 
of  the  soil  unless  there  are  living  plants 
to  use  them.  \\  bile  corn  is  growing 
these  nitrates  are  used  up  about  as  fast 
as  they  are  made.  When  the  corn  is  cut 


and  the  soil  is  left  bare  the  nitrates  are 
still  formed,  but  unless  there  are  living 
plants  growing  in  the  soil,  this  plant 
food  will  be  lost.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  the  drainage  waters  carried 
away  from  one  acre  nearly  40  pounds  of 
nitrogen  in  one  year.  The  larger  part 
of  this  was  lost  during  the  Fall.  Thus 
when  we  seed  rye  in  the  corn  we  cover 
the  ground  with  a  living  crop  and  after 
the  corn  is  cut  the  rye  goes  on  saving 
the  nitrates.  True,  weeds  would  do  part 
of  this  work  up  to  the  time  frost  killed 
them,  but  the  nitrates  would  still  be 
formed  until  the  soil  froze  solid.  The  rye 
holds  this  plant  food  safely  until,  when 
it  is  plowed  under  in  the  Spring,  it  de¬ 
cays  and  gives  up  these  nitrates  to  the 
oats  or  other  crops.  There  will  often  be 
heavy  losses  unless  the  soil  is  constantly 
occupied  by  living  plants.  In  another 
way  the  rye  will  help  by  helping  to  dry 
out  the  soil  in  Spring.  Those  who  have 
never  seen  it  grow  can  have  little  idea 
of  the  way  rye  sucks  water  from  the  soil. 
It  will  dry  out  wet  soil  like  a  drain. 


said  to  be  the  best  ever  grown  here,  those 
who  grew  tobacco  report  an  excellent 
yield  of  fine  quality.  Garden  truck  plen¬ 
tiful  and  good.  Many  large  orchards  of 
oranges,  figs,  peaches,  pecans,  etc.,  have 
been  set  during  the  past  eight  months, 
and  are  making  a  splendid  growth.  We 
are  glad  to  assure  our  northern  brethren 
who  are  interested  in  this  part  of  the 
Gulf  coast  country,  that  Baldwin  county 
is  forging  to  the  front,  and  its  growth, 
while  perhaps  not  as  rapid  as  some 
western  sections,  is  substantial  and  not 
of  the  “mushroom”  variety.  g.  ii.  f. 


HORSE  MANURE  AND  FLIES. 

About  manure  in  the  Summer  time ; 
why  don’t  farmers  plow  up  a  little  patch 
close  to  the  barn,  plant  it  to  corn,  and 
wheel  out  their  stable  manure  and  top 
dress  it  ?  That  is  the  way  we  are  doing, 
and  it  certainly  keeps  ns  free  from 
flies.  The  only  time  we  are  bothered 
with  house  flies  is  when  the  wind  brings 
them  in  from  barns  where  the  manure  is 
kept  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way. 
Manure  used  our  way  bothers  the  cul¬ 
tivator  very  little,  while  the  hens  see 
that  no  flies  fly.  They  do  not  injure  the 
corn  either  after  it  gets  three  or  four 
inches  high.  c.  D.  ii. 

Ohio. 

We  presume  this  horse  manure  is 
wheeled  out  day  by  day,  spread  between 
the  rows  and  cultivated  in.  This  thor¬ 
ough  working  with  what  the  hens  do  iu 
addition,  will  get  rid  of  most  of  the  fly 
eggs.  No  use  talking,  the  way  to  thin 
out  the  fly  crop  is  to  take  care  of  the 
horse  manure,  so  as  to  keep  down  the 
crop  of  eggs. 


ORCHARD  FERTILIZER  TEST. 

Does  It  Mean  Nitrogen  ? 

4  nis  is  a  fertilizer  test  for  nine  years 
with  Ben  Davis.  The  trees  were  2G  years 
old  in  1H12.  The  fertilizer  is  applied  all 
over  the  orchard  till  it  was  ten  feet  past 
the  fertilized  row.  The  next  20  fe«'t  to 
the  unfertilized  row  has  had  no  fertilizer 
and  on  other  side  of  unfertilized  row 
the  fertilizer  starts  20  feet  out  from  the 
row  and  10  feet  from  the  next  row,  con¬ 
tinuing  uniformly  through  the  orchard. 
The  fertilizer  was  a  fine  grade  potato  for 
a  year  or  so,  then  slag.  Before  the  ex¬ 
periments  started  in  1003  the  whole  or¬ 
chard  had  manure  at  the  rate  of  20  tons 
per  acre.  Otherwise  the  use  of  nitrogen 
has  been  omitted  till  this  Spring  (1013). 
The  land  is  sandy,  with  hardpan  and 
sandy  subsoil.  The  foliage  is  fair  in 
quality  and  color. 

10  trees  fertilized  three  years — 1004-6. 
oi.n0  barrels;  lOOi-O,  100.70  barrels; 
1010-12.  137  barrels;  total  for  nine 
years.  304.20  barrels. 

1°  .trees  unfertilized  three  years — 1004-6. 
6i.35  barrels;  1007-0,  112.55  barrels; 
1010-12.  128.05  barrels;  total  for  nine 
years,  308.55  barrels. 

These  apples  were  packed  separately  in 
1011  and  1012  as  follows: 

1011  (1  barrels  picked  and  fertilized, 
No.  1,  24.25  barrels;  No.  2.  23.25  bar¬ 
rels;  No.  3,  16.25  barrels. 

1012 — 10  barrels  picked.  No.  1.  13.50 
barrels;  No.  2,  14.50  barrels;  No.  3, 

15.75  barrels. 

120  barrels  fertilized  gave  37.75  No.  1; 

37.75  No.  2;  32  No.  3. 

1011—60  barrels  unfertilized.  No.  1. 
22.50  barrels;  No.  2.  18.00  barrels ; 
No.  3,  16.25  barrels. 

1012  16  barrels.  No.  1.  14.25  barrels; 
No.  2.  11.00  barrels;  No.  3,  13.00 
barrels. 

106  barrels  not  fertilized  gave  36.75  No. 
1 ;  29.00  No.  2 ;  29.25  No.  3. 

The  mineral  fertilizer  appears  to  make 
more  apples  set  but  not  become  large 
enough  to  grade  No.  1.  Our  pack  of  No. 
2'  is  almost  as  good  as  No.  1  save  for 
size.  I  am  using  nitrate  of  soda  and 
dried  fish  to  see  the  effect  on  this  year’s 
and  next  year’s  crop.  The  cover  crop 
where  no  fertilizer  is  used  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  non-existent  for  the  last  two 
years.  The  unfertilized  row  will  receive 
no  nitrogen.  joiin  kuciianan. 

Nova  Scotia. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiib 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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This  Whip 


has  a  Red  Rawhide  Center 
from  Snap  through  Cap 

Red  Rawhide  gives  spring  and  wear 
to  a  buggy  whip.  It  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  whip  centers.  Do  not 
confuse  it  with  ordinary  domestic 
rawhide.  Red  Rawhide  comes  from 
the  East  Indian  Water  Buffalo,  and 
is  treated  by  a  process  which  makes 
it  practically  moisture-proof.  This 
process,  which  is  our  trade  secret, 
is  only  one  detail  that  makes 

Red  Rawhide 
Center  Whips 

give  longest  and  most  satisfactory  service, 
in  workmanship,  style  and  appearance  they 
are  unapproachable.  Yet,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  high  quality,  they  are  moder¬ 
ately  priced. 

Red  Rawhide  Center  Whips  are  made  in 
the  largest  whip  factory  in  the  United 
States  by  workmen  who  have  alifetime 
of  experience  as  whip  makers. 

Let  Us  Send  You  Proof 
of  Their  Quality 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about 
whips  write  us  to-day  for  the 
famous  "Westfield  Test."  It  is 
conclusive  proof  that  Red  Raw- 
hide  Centers  are  the  kind  you 
should  buy. 


1913  mu*, 
trated 
Cata.og 
FEEE 


“MONARCH” 

Cider  Press 

will  net  more  money 
for  you  than  any  other 
investment  you  can 
make.  lObbl.  to  40C  bbl. 
per  day.  Also  makers 
of  apple  buttercookers, 
evaporators,  etc. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  Box  103,  York.  Pa. 


K  CHAMPION  DIGGERS 


4  Different  Sizes  and  Types 

Our  machines  are  designed 
and  built  to  meet 
all  conditions  under 
which  they  may  be 
worked.  They  em¬ 
body  every  point  of 
construction  which  insures  freedom  from 
breakdowns,  costly  waits  and  expensive  repair 
bills.  Saves  time  in  harvesting  and  saves 
money  on  your  crop  of  potatoes. 
PQljgjMake  inquiry.  Write  today  for  our 

rnCC  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue 

giving  particulars  of  the  O.  K.  Champion  Line. 

CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

151  Chicago  Avenue,  Hammond,  Indiana 


This  Easy  Way.  It  Pays. 

The  Farquhar  Elevator  Potato  Digger  does  the 
wo-k  of  a  crew  o’  men.  It  frees  all  of  the  potatoes 
fro-n  the  soil,  and  lays  them  on  top  of  the  row 
ready  for  sacking.  If  you  have  an  acre  or  more  in 
potatoes,  write  for  book  on  Potatoes  and  how  to 
dig  them,  also  bi*r  new  catalog  of  farm  mochineiw. 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO„  Ltd.  Box  200*  York,  Pa. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Primary  Election. — There  was  a 
primary  in  our  district  last  week  to  se¬ 
lect  candidates  for  a  special  Congres¬ 
sional  election.  Under  the  New  Jersey 
law  there  are  no  caucuses  and  conven¬ 
tions — candidates  are  voted  for  the  same 
as  in  a  regular  election.  There  is  a  bal¬ 
lot  box  for  each  large  party.  There  was 
no  excitement  about  this  primary — a 
mere  handful  of  votes  being  cast.  The 
Democrats  had  a  contest  between  two 
men.  but  the  Republicans  and  Progres¬ 
sives  had  each  but  one  candidate.  The 
question  of  their  relative  strength  will 
come  at  the  election.  Some  20  years  ago 
I  was  “in  politics,”  and  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  I  did  my  share  at  “working” 
the  caucus  and  convention.  I  could  tell 
some  interesting  tales — but  what’s  the 
use,  since  New  Jersey  never  will  go  back 
to  that  old  plan  !  Put  it  to  a  vote  and 
try  to  “recall”  our  primary  law  and  I  am 
sure  the  people  would  vote  five  to  one 
against  such  a  proposition.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  a  farmer  in  New  York 
State  who  can  fairly  claim  to  be  intelli¬ 
gent  who  would  not  agree  at  once  that 
our  primary  system  is  far  superior  to 
the  New  York  plan.  He  would  say  at 
once  that  a  farmer  in  New  Jersey  has 
a  far  better  chance  to  influence  his  can¬ 
didate  than  a  farmer  of  the  same  class 
in  a  rural  county  of  New  York.  That 
is  why  those  of  us  who  see  this  thing  work¬ 
ing  out  cannot  understand  why  our  New 
York  friends  are  slow  to  demand  the 
same  thing.  Right  here  perhaps  is  a 
good  place  to  print  the  question  from  a 
Western  man : 

“ll'i/Z  you  tell  us  why  Gov.  Wilson,  of 
New  Jersey,  succeeded  in  putting  through 
reform  legislation,  while  Gov.  Sulzcr,  of 
New  York,  has  failed?  It  seems  to  vs 
out  here  that  the  States  and  their  people 
are  much  alike.  Why  a  failure  on  one 
side  of  the  river  and  a  success  on  the 
other?" 

Now  that  question  gets  down  pretty 
close  to  the  heart  of  things.  I  never  saw 
Gov.  Sulzer  in  my  life,  and  I  never  got 
within  50  feet  of  Gov.  Wilson.  Thus  all 
I  could  give  would  be  an  opinion — worth 
about  as  much  as  that  of  100,000  other 
Jersey  men.  Suppose  we  think  that  ques¬ 
tion  over  for  a  few  weeks  and  then  take 
it  up. 

Votes  foe  Women. — Several  people 
say  they  want  a  fair  statement  of  the 
way  farm  women  feel  about  voting.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  better  answer  than 
the  one  of  old : 

uHe  is  of  age — ask  him!" 

Right  here  in  our  own  neighborhood 
out  of  about  50  country  women  we  found 
three  who  really  think  they  want  the  vote. 
About  20  were  opposed  to  such  voting — 
the  others  do  not  care.  Out  of  about  20 
adult  girls  and  women  who  have  visited 
Hope  Farm  this  Summer  only  two  seem 
to  care  particularly  for  the  privilege.  We 
sent  20  letters  to  women  whose  names 
were  taken  at  random  from  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
list.  Only  two  expressed  a  desire  to  vote. 
The  great  majority  of  them  do  not  care 
one  way  or  the  other.  Among  this  class 
the  sentiment  seems  to  be  weaker  than 
last  year.  The  violent  action  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  “militants”  seems  to  have  shocked 
some  of  our  country  women  who  have  no 
sympathy  with  such  tactics.  My  judg¬ 
ment  would  be  that  at  present  in  the 
Eastern  States  “votes  for  women”  is 
largely  an  industrial  movement  among 
the  women  and  girls  who  work  in  the 
large  cities.  It  has  not  yet  appealed  to 
farmers’  wives  and  daughters. 

Farm  Wages. — Some  of  our  back-to- 
the-laud  friends  will  get  little  comfort 
from  Mr.  Cosgrove’s  statement  about 
Tom  Barron.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Barron 
employs  a  few  city  workers.  Instead  of 
paying  them  wages  they  pay  him  $500  a 
year  and  give  him  their  labor!  Not  long 
ago  a  boy  applied  to  me  for  a  job.  A 
glance  was  enough  to  tell  us  that  he  had 
everything  to  learn  and  would  simply  be 
in  the  way  for  weeks.  Yet  his  mother 
insisted  that  he  must  be  paid  $20  or 
more  per  month  and  board  !  He  did  not 
come !  I  have  many  letters  from  men 
who  say  they  want  work  on  a  farm. 
Some  of  them  frankly  say  that  they  do 
not  expect  to  be  paid  much,  but  they 
want  to  learn.  I  worked  for  an  old 
farmer  once  who  used  to  say  to  such  a 
worker:  “You  take  as  much  space  at 
the  table  as  a  good  man!"  Other  city 


workers  want  the  highest  wages,  while 
they  cannot  give  more  than  fair  service. 
If  such  a  man  really  wants  to  study 
farming  he  would  get  more  by  paying 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Barron  than  by  de¬ 
manding  high  wages.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  one  of  our  Italians  will  cover  more 
land  with  a  hoe  in  10  hours  than  most 
city  men  could  in  13.  True,  this  may 
not  be  called  high-class  labor,  but  will 
some  one  tell  us  why  a  farmer  should  be 
expected  to  do  what  no  other  occupation 
does?  The  United  States  Government 
pays  the  cadets  at  West  Point  and  An¬ 
napolis  while  they  are  studying,  but  the 
average  farmer  can  hardly  follow  that 
plan. 

Strawberries. — As  soon  as  possible 
after  picking  we  ran  the  mower  over  the 
strawberry  fields.  The  object  of  this  is 
to  clip  off  the  tops,  both  to  get  rid  of 
diseased  leaves  and  to  start  out  a  more 
vigorous  vine.  It  seems  to  be  much  like 
pruning  a  tree.  When  you  cut  it  Nature 
starts  in  to  repair  damages  and  force  out 
new  growth.  At  one  time  we  let  these 
tops  dry  on  the  ground  and  then  started 
a  fire  to  burn  them  off.  After  having 
such  a  fire  nearly  get  away  from  us  we 
gave  that  up  and  now  let  these  tops  re¬ 
main  as  a  mulch  or  rake  them  off.  As 
soon  as  they  are  dry  the  cultivator  or  a 
small  plow  is  started  between  the  rows, 
going  back  and  forth  to  loosen  up  the 
soil  and  rip  out  weeds.  Such  soil  is  usu¬ 
ally  very  hard,  for  the  pickers  have 
tramped  it  down  solid  and  it  requires 
deep  and  thorough  working.  Our  beds 
are  four  and  five  years  old,  but  we  shall 
fruit  them  several  years  more  by  cleaning 
up  at  this  time  and  starting  some  new 
plants.  After  this  cultivating  we  shall 
go  in  with  hoes  and  work  up  the  soil 
around  the  mother  plants.  There  seems 
to  be  a  good  demand  for  new  plants  this 
season,  so  the  runners  will  be  permitted 
to  work  out  into  the  middles  more  than 
usual.  The  time  to  fertilize  such  straw¬ 
berries  is  in  late  July.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  induce  the  plant  to  make  fruit 
buds  freely.  These  buds  are  made  in 
August  and  September  usually,  and  un¬ 
less  they  are  made  and  well  developed 
you  cannot  expect  a  full  crop  next  year. 
A  fertilizer  high  in  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  is  best  for  this  late  Summer 
feeding — with  only  a  small  proportion 
of  nitrogen.  We  think  the  manure  used 
as  a  mulch  gives  our  crop  about  all  the 
nitrogen  it  needs.  In  feeding  the  straw¬ 
berry  you  must  remember  that  this  plant 
has  not  a  very  wide  range  in  the  soil. 
It  does  not  spread  its  roots  out  much  at 
the  side,  but  roots  down.  Therefore  the 
fertilizer  should  be  put  up  close  to  it  and 
well  worked  in.  With  corn  or  with 
blackberries  you  can  put  the  fertilizer 
anywhere  in  the  field  and  the  roots  will 
hunt  and  get  it.  With  strawberries  the 
food  must  be  put  right  up  close  to  the 
plants. 

The  potted  plant  is  another  thing.  We 
get  our  best  potted  plants  from  the 
younger  mothers.  This  year  we  set  out 
plants  3x3  feet  on  a  place  where  Crim¬ 
son  clover  and  turnips  were  plowed  un¬ 
der.  These  plants  have  been  cultivated 
and  hoed  and  the  rains  have  brought 
them  up  well.  We  pot  in  the  field,  for 
the  scheme  of  transplanting  slips  into 
beds  has  never  given  us  the  best  plants. 
We  want  a  plant  which  has  had  a  fair 
chance  to  draw  upon  its  mother  while  its 
roots  are  starting  in  the  pot.  These  lit¬ 
tle  pots  are  filled  firmly  with  damp,  rich 
soil  and  stuck  in  the  ground  beside  the 
parent  plant.  The  joint  of  the  runner  is 
put  into  the  soil  of  this  pot  and  held 
down  by  a  stone.  In  a  short  time  the 
roots  of  this  little  plant  have  filled  the 
entire  pot — and  it  is  ready  for  trans¬ 
planting  or  shipment.  Such  a  plant 
when  well  soaked  and  wrapped  ships 
well  and  will  make  a  fair  growth  before 
freezing  weather.  It  usually  gives  one 
spray  of  large  fruit  next  Spring.  I  can¬ 
not  advise  anyone  to  buy  potted  plants 
for  heavy  planting.  They  cost  too  much. 
For  garden  planting  or  for  obtaining 
new  or  choice  varieties  to  start  with 
these  little  plants  will  pay. 

Farm  Notes. — Soaking  rains  have 
washed  much  of  the  scowl  off  the  face  of 
Nature  in  these  parts.  We  were  very 
dry  on  the  hills,  but  this  water  has 
soaked  down  and  ought  to  carry  us 
through  if  we  can  bottle  it  up.  Our 
Greening  orchard  is  in  sod.  Year  after 
year  we  cut  a  heavy  crop  of  hay.  In  the 
Spring  the  grass  gets  a  good  dressing  of 
fertilizer.  The  trees  bear  every  other 


year.  The  orchard  is  planted  in  a  thin 
strip  of  soil  over  the  solid  rock,  and  in 
a  bearing  year  this  is  one  place  where 
the  water  must  be  bottled.  So  right 
after  the  soaking  rain  we  hauled  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  manure  and  trash  and 
spread  it  under  these  Greening  trees. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  keep  trees  in  sod 
and  take  all  the  grass  out  year  after 
year.  Our  plan  is  to  cut  the  grass,  feed 
it  to  stock  and  then  haul  the  manure 

back  under  the  trees.  It  is  now  the 

time  to  cut  all  the  fence  corners  and 

other  waste  places  and  pile  all  the  trash 

around  the  trees.  This  helps  bottle  up 
the  water,  and  certainly  helps  the  trees 
mature  their  fruit.  Then  come  the 
cornfields.  Thanks  to  the  weeder  we  had 
them  in  better  shape  than  ever  before 
after  haying.  As  soon  as  the  hay  was 
in  the  barn  the  corn  was  all  worked  with 
the  cultivator  set  to  run  deep.  Once  more 
with  shallow  culture  will  carry  the  corn 
through  to  the  cover  crop.  Some  weeds 
will  get  in  but  we  can  pull  them.  Each 
year  I  think  we  learn  more  about  corn 
culture.  If  we  can  keep  the  weeds  down 
I  would  keep  the  cultivator  and  plow  out 
after  the  corn  is  waist  high  until  the 
cover  crop  is  ready.  It  becomes  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  keeping  the  weeds  down  in  the 
cheapest  manner.  The  weeder  runs  fre¬ 
quently  from  the  time  the  corn  is  planted 
and  one  good  hoeing  will  handle  most 
weeds.  I  doubt  if  there  is  much  in  the 
ordinary  theory  of  cultivating  corn  to 
hold  the  moisture — after  the  crop  is  waist 
high.  At  any  rate  in  our  form  of  cul¬ 
ture  weeds  have  their  use.  .  .  .  One 
field  of  mangels  does  not  make  a  good 
showing  as  we  get  it  cleaned  up.  Some¬ 
thing  was  wrong  with  seed,  soil  or  seed¬ 
ing,  and  there  are  long  vacant  gaps  in 
many  rows.  As  the  best  shift  under  the 
circumstances  we  are  drilling  carrot 
seed  in  these  missing  places.  Of  course 
the  carrots  will  not  make  large  roots, 
but  they  will  give  something  of  a  crop, 
better  under  such  conditions  than  any¬ 
thing  else  I  can  think  of.  The  carrot  is 
the  toughest  root  I  know  of.  We  used 
to  seed  yellow  turnips  for  Winter  feed¬ 
ing,  but  except  for  sheep  they  are  of  lit¬ 
tle  account.  .  .  .  Picking  early  ap¬ 

ples  has  begun.  The  crop  is  heavy,  but 
it  is  located  on  big,  high-headed  trees, 
and  hard  to  get  at.  Prices  are  fair,  but 
this  sort  of  stock  will  not  keep  well.  The 
first  Alexander  peaches  were  picked  July 
12.  They  are  small,  but  high  colored 
and  of  fair  flavor.  It  would  not  pay  as 
a  commercial  variety  with  us,  as  it  comes 
into  competition  with  the  Elbertas  from 
the  far  South  and  Carmans  from  farther 
North,  and  is  too  small  to  stand  up  to 
them.  We  have  one  row  of  about  20 


Let-  My  Pumping 
Engines  Do  the  Work 


Yes,  sir.  Get  a  Galloway  Pumping 
Engine  Outfit.  Put  it  to  a  90-day  test  on 

your  farm.  Use  it  to  run  the  churn,  cream  sep¬ 
arator.  washing  machine,  pump  or  any  small 
machine  on  your  place.  Then  if  you  don’t  say  it’s 
the  best  little  engine  you  ever  saw  in  your  life, 
you  can  ship  it  back.  I’ll  refund  your  money  and  pay 
the  freight  both  ways.  No  strinesto  this  offer — Is  there? 
Then  on  top  of  this  wonderfully  liberal  offer  I’ll  save  you 
$25  to  $50  on  the  outfit.  Can  you  boat  it?  Never.  Write  me  today. 


Get  My  Special  Offer  and  Prices 

Do  it  today.  Only  $24.75  for  a  h.  p.  “ 
of  the  Farm”  pumping  engine.  You  can’t  afford 
for  your  windmill  to  blow  down  or  a  calm,  hot 
day  when  you  have  to  do  all  the  pumping  for  a 
lot  of  stock  by  hand.  Be  prepared.  Get  my  spe- 
cial  pumping  engine  catalog.  Save  $25  to  $50  on  your  en¬ 
gine  and  join  my  list  of  ever  30.000  eatiefied  Gnllowav 
engine  cuotomors.  Wrtto  mo  today.  Don’t  put  it  off. 

You’ll  need  an  engine  in  the  next  fow  weeks.  It’ll 
for  itself  the  first  month.  Get  my  spocial  1913 
offer.  Address:  Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 

$2475 


PH 


For  One  Strictly  New  Yearly  or 
Ten  10- Week  Trial  Sub- 


serptions 


NOTHING  is  more  acceptable  to  most 
people  than  a  good  book,  and  we  are 
certain  that  our  Rural  New- 
Yorker  friends  are  no  exception.  These 
books  are  written  by  well-known  authors, 
finely  printed  on  good  paper,  well-bound 
in  cloth  with  appropriate  cover  designs. 
The  choice  of  titles  include  the  best  of 
current  literature  for  adults,  boys  and 
girls,  as  follows : 

“White  Dandy.”  The  Story  of  a  Horse. 

“The  Fortunes  of  Betty.” 

“Arsene  Lupin,  Gentleman  Burglar.” 

“The  Now  Mayor.”  Founded  ou  the  play,  “The 
Man  of  the  Hour.” 

“The  House  by  the  River.” 

“A  Gentleman  From  Mississippi.”  Founded  on 
the  play. 

“Way  Down  East.” 

“The  Man  in  the  Street”  Stories.  From  the 
New  York  Times. 

“Graustark.”  “David  Harum.’’ 

“Alice  of  Old  Vincinnes.” 

“Honorable  Peter  Sterling.” 

“The  Lightning  Conductor.” 

"Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis.” 

“The  Crossing.”  By  Winston  Churchill. 

“A  Country  Doctor.”  By  Jewett. 

“In  Old  Bellaire.”  By  Dillon. 

“The  Crisis.”  By  Churchill. 

“St.  Elmo.”  By  Evans. 

“Audrey.”  By  Mary  Johnson. 

“Lady  Rose’s  Daughter,” 

“The  Marriage  of  William  Aslio.” 

“The  Affair  at  the  Inn.” 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


trees.  One  year  with  another  Carman  is 
our  most  profitable  peach.  This  year  it 
looks  like  a  record  crop — but  I  have 
counted  record  crops  before  now  and  dis¬ 
counted  them  later.  The  safest  time  to 
figure  on  a  peach  crop  is  after  it  has 
been  picked  and  sold  and  paid  for — and 
you  have  paid  the  bills.  .  .  .  Even 

now  I  get  questions  about  spraying  to 
prevent  brown  rot  on  peaches.  This 
spraying  should  have  been  done  last 
Spring.  It  is  late  now  to  do  much  good. 
A  spraying  of  the  self-boiled  lime-sul¬ 
phur  or  the  commercial  brand  one  to  100 
may  help,  but  I  would  not  use  it  at 
least  three  weeks  before  ripening.  If  you 
do  the  peaches  will  most  likely  be  stained. 

H.  W.  C. 


“Alice  in  Wonderland.” 

“Lords  of  the  World.” 

“Hans  Brinker:  or.  The  Silver  Skates.” 
“Phaeton  Rogers.”  A  story  of  boy  life. 
“The  Rifle  Rangers.” 

“Winter  Fun.”  Country  life  In  Winter  time. 
Rover  Boys  Books  and  Putnam  nail  Books. 


For  One  New  Yearly  Subscrip¬ 
tion  or  Ten  10- Week  Trial 
Subscriptions 


Galvanized  Roofing. — D.  H.  W. 
wishes  to  know  about  galvanized  roofing. 
I  now  have  on  my  barn  steel  roofing, 
painted,  not  galvanized.  It  has  been  on 
22  years  and  is  just  beginning  to  leak. 
Had  I  sheathed  it  tight  it  would  be  in 
good  condtion  yet.  I  put  it  on  my 
house  at  the  same  time  and  sheathed 
it  tight  with  paper  underneath.  It  is 
perfectly  good  at  this  writing.  I  see  no 
reason  why  galvanized  steel  should  not 
last  40  years.  J.  H.  s. 

Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.  • 


Gold -Filled  Brooch 

Antique  green  finish ;  raised  parts  hand- 
burnished  ;  set  with  Spanish  Topaz  ;  strong 
pin-joint  and  catch. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a 
subscription  to  the  It.  N.-Y.,  but  art- 
given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  in  place 
of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscription 
list  of  the  It.  N.-Y. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Steam  Canning  Outfit 


Carbery  Water-seal  Canner,  used  by  many  government 
and  state  experts,  sterilizes  fruit  and  vegetables  quickly 
with  live  steam,  hotter  than  boiling.  Simple,  safe  and 
sure.  Regulates  heat  automatically — no  guessing;  ther¬ 
mometer  tells  you  exactly. 

Made  of  heavy  galvanized  iron.  Operates  with  any  number 
up  to  17  3-lb.  tin  cans,  15  glass  quart  jars,  or  35  pint  jars. 
Used  on  any  stove  or  outdoors.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Delivered  anywhere,  express  prepaid,  for  $10. 

Send  For  catalogue.  Learn  how  to  can  your  extra 
crops  for  home  use  or  to  make  money.  Write  now 

West  Manufacturing  Co.,  382  Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia 
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Ruralisms 


POLLENIZING  TOMATOES ;  STORING 
WINTER  RADISHES. 

1.  Will  you  tell  me  how  to  prune  and 
pollenize  tomato  vines  in  order  that  the 
first  blossoms  will  set  fruit?  My  first 
ones  blossom  a  while  before  they  set  to¬ 
matoes.  2.  I  would  also  like  to  know 
about  the  culture  and  storing  of  Winter 
radishes.  M.  j.  s. 

1.  The  tomato  is  ordinarily  self-polli¬ 
nating,  as  the  anthers  so  closely  clasp 
the  stigma  that  pollen  is  quite  certain  to 
reach  the  sensitive  surfaces  of  the  latter 
as  soon  as  freed  without  the  aid  of  in¬ 
sects  or  other  extraneous  means.  Under 
normal  outdoor  conditions  the  jar  of  the 
wind  is  all  that  is  needed  to  effect  polli¬ 
nation.  Bees,  or  other  large  insects, 
rarely  visit  tomato  blooms,  and  inter¬ 
change  of  pollen  between  blooms,  if  ef¬ 
fected  at  all,  appears  to  be  by  means  of 
minute  crawling  thrips  which  often  feed 
on  pollen  and  may  carry  it  from  bloom 
to  bloom.  Under  glass-house  protection, 
however,  the  air  is  usually  too  quiet  to 
aid  pollination  and  the  ordinary  practice 
is  to  jar  sharply  the  cords  or  wires  on 
which  the  tomatoes  are  trained  about 
mid-day  when  the  sun  is  brightest  and 
the  air  as  dry  as  possible,  or  to  fillip  the 
bloom  clusters  with  a  soft  brush  or  rab¬ 
bit’s  foot,  striking  from  above  down¬ 
wards  so  as  not  to  injure  the  stigmas. 
When  conditions  are  favorable  a  keen 
eye  will  note  the  pollen  flying  from  the 
chinks  of  the  anthers  in  little  puffs  and 
enveloping  the  stigmas.  High  feeding 
and  the  almost  unavoidable  moist  air  of 
greenhouses  tend  to  reduce  pollen  and 
deform  the  stigmas  of  many  varieties  so 
that  more  artificial  means  are  needed  to 
induce  a  good  set  of  fruits,  for  it  is  well 
understood  that  scanty  pollination  means 
poorly  developed  tomatoes  or  possibly 
none  at  all.  The  most  practical  means 
of  collecting  pollen  appears  to  be  to  jar 
it  from  individual  blooms  into  a  watch 
glass  or  other  small  receptacle  held  close¬ 
ly  under  the  flowers,  and  apply  it  with 
brush  or  finger  tip  to  the  stigmas  of  the 
blossoms  that  do  not  appear  to  possess 
any  pollen  of  their  own.  If  the  variety 
possesses  protruding  stigmas — and  these 
appear  naturally  best  adapted  for  set¬ 
ting  fruits  under  glass  or  other  artificial 
conditions — the  stigmatic  surface  may  be 
dipped  into  the  pollen  accumulated  in  the 
watch  glass  with  every  prospect  of  good 
results.  There  is  a  time  in  the  life  of 
every  normal  bloom — about  when  the 
petals  are  fully  developed — when  the 
anthers  dehisce  and  pollen  is  freely  shed. 
Practice  renders  the  operator  expert  in 
detecting  this  phase  and  he  is  soon  able 
to  make  a  limited  pollen  supply  go  a  long 
way. 

Under  outdoor  conditions  bloom-drop¬ 
ping  or  failure  to  set  perfect  fruits  seems 
to  depend  more  on  excess  of  vegetative 
vigor  than  on  deficient  pollination.  A 
rapidly  growing  plant  rarely  develops  its 
lirst  trusses  of  bloom  sufficiently  to  en¬ 
sure  fruiting,  but  is  correspondingly 
more  productive,  other  conditions  being 
equal,  when  it  does  begin  to  bear.  To 
encourage  early  setting  a  check  may  be 
necessary  and  this  may  be  accomplished 
by  growing  dwarf  varieties  and  keeping 
them  in  pots  until  the  first  cluster  is  set. 
Quarter  Century,  Dwarf  Stone  and 
Acme  are  excellent  for  this  purpose  in 
the  order  named.  Plants  may  be  grown 
in  a  frame  and  transplanted  when  the 
second  pair  of  true  leaves  appear  to  four 
or  five-inch  pots  of  rich,  light  soil,  taking 
care  the  drainage  is  perfect,  and  grown 
on  until  fruits  are  set  and  the  time  is  at 
hand  for  transferring  them  to  their  per¬ 
manent  quarters  in  the  garden.  The  pots 
should  be  new,  or  at  least  very  thorough¬ 
ly  cleaned  before  using,  to  avoid  loss  ’of 
roots  when  plants  are  turned  out  for 
h'  hl  planting.  Watering  should  be  very 
carefully  attended  to,  as  undue  drying 
may  result  in  a  lasting  check  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  plants.  If  in  a  green¬ 
house  it  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to 
jnr  the  plants  at  blooming  time  or  polli¬ 
nate  artificially,  but  if  in  frames  they 
may  be  exposed  to  the  wind  in  fair 
"outlier  with  good  chances  of  securing 
•  n  early  set.  Plants  grown  in  this  man- 
if  well  treated  after  planting  in  the 
hold,  not  only  develop  their  first  sets,  but 
11  '‘"luce  well  for  a  long  season.  When 
'ho  pot  method  does  not  appear  advis¬ 
able  plants  of  the  right  variety  may  be 
*«'t  in  rather  poor  soil  in  the  field  and 


fed  up  after  setting  by  working  in  fine 
manure  or  truck  fertilizer  about  the  roots 
with  frequent  cultivation. 

If  it  is  desired  to  cross-pollinate  toma¬ 
toes  artificially  with  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
ducing  new  varieties  it  will  be  necessary 
to  remove  the  anthers  before  pollen  has 
been  shed,  and  cover  the  blooms  with 
protecting  material  such  as  paper  sacks, 
which  may  be  pinned  about  the  stems 
until  the  stigmas  are  fully  developed  and 
appear  receptive.  This  may  be  judged 
by  comparing  them  with  other  flowers  of 
about  the  same  age.  The  anthers  may  be 
pulled  off  with  fine  pointed  forceps,  or 
cut  away  with  scissors  or  penknife,  tak¬ 
ing  care  not  to  injure  the  stigma,  which 
is  not  always  as  easy  as  it  might  appear. 
When  the  stigma  is  ready  the  sack  or 
covering  is  removed  and  pollen  from  the 
desired  variety  carefully  applied.  The 
sack  is  again  applied  and  retained  until 
the  bloom  withers.  Seeds  from  such 
crossed  fruits  are  likely  to  produce  plants 
combining  to  some  extent  the  characters 
of  both  parents. 

2.  The  most  popular  commercial  Win¬ 
ter  radishes  appear  to  be  Stuttgart, 
M  hite  Vienna,  Chinese  Rose,  Winter  and 
Black  Spanish  about  in  the  order  named. 
Sakura  Jima  and  White  Mammoth  are 
varieties  of  enormous  size,  but  have  not 
found  favor  in  most  markets.  Seeds  are 
sown  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of 
July  in  rows,  two  or  more  feet  apart, 
in  light,  well-enriched  soil.  The  plants 
are  thinned  to  stand  four  inches  apart 
when  of  sufficient  size  and  given  clean 
and  frequent  cultivation  until  the  leaves 
interfere.  Just  before  hard  frosts  the 
roots  are  pulled  and  topped  like  turnips 
and  stored  in  the  same  way,  either  in 
pits  protected  by  straw  and  earth  lining, 
or  in  a  moist,  cool  root  cellar  where 
there  is  little  danger  of  hard  freezing. 

V. 


Tomato  Figs. 

Can  little  yellow  tomatoes  be  dried  to 
put  tip  like  figs?  If  so,  give  recipe. 

Maryland.  r.  s.  s. 

I  have  never  heard  of  the  small  yellow 
tomatoes  being  used  for  that  purpose. 
The  red  peach  and  the  red  and  yellow 
pear-shaped  varieties  are  very  nicely 
adapted  for  making  tomato  figs,  being 
just  the  right  size. 

l’our  boiling  water  over  the  tomatoes 
to  remove  the  skin,  then  weigh  them  and 
place  them  in  a  stone  jar,  with  as  much 
sugar  as  you  have  tomatoes  by  weight, 
and  let  them  stand  two  days.  Pom  off 
the  syrup  and  boil  and  skim  until  no 
scum  rises.  Pour  the  syrup  over  the  to¬ 
matoes  and  let  them  stand  two  days,  as 
before.  Then  boil  and  skim  again.  After 
the  third  time  they  are  fit  to  dry  if  the 
weather  is  good,  if  not,  let  them  stand  in 
the  syrup  until  drying  weather.  Place 
them  on  large  earthen  plates  or  dishes, 
and  put  them  in  the  sun  to  dry.  which 
will  take  about  a  week,  after  which  pack 
them  down  in  small  wooden  boxes,  with 
fine  white  sugar  between  layers.  K. 


Endive  Culture. 

Please  give  me  some  advice  about  the 
culture  of  endive,  how  and  when  to  plant 
and  how  to  cook.  r.  s. 

Maryland. 

Endive  is  grown  chiefly  for  late  Rum¬ 
mer  and  Autumn  salad.  Seed  should  not 
be  sown  before  middle  of  June  and  at 
intervals  of  18  to  20  days  up  to  August 
1.  Seed  can  be  sown  in  the  seed  bed 
and  transplanted  to  their  permanent  po¬ 
sition  in  the  garden,  or  sown  in  drills  16 
inches  apart  and  thinned  to  10  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  It  requires  no  special 
soil  or  manure.  Keep  the  plants  clear 
from  weeds  by  hoeing  and  hand  weeding 
until  the  plants  have  attained  full  size, 
when  the  process  of  blanching  should  be¬ 
gin.  It  is  unfit  for  use  until  it  is 
blanched,  as  it  is  harsh  and  quite  bitter 
in  the  green  state.  The  blanching  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  gathering  all  the  outside 
leaves  up  and  tying  them  together  over 
the  heart;  in  a  week  or  10  days  it  will 
be  ready  for  use.  To  keep  up  a  continu¬ 
ous  supply  a  few  plants  should  be  tied 
up  every  few  days.  Do  not  tie  them  up 
when  the  leaves  are  wet  or  they  will 
soon  decay.  Another  method  of  blanch¬ 
ing  is  practiced  to  considerable  extent  by 
those  who  grow  it  for  market.  It  con¬ 
sists  in  covering  the  plants  while  grow¬ 
ing  with  boxes,  boards,  or  anything  suit¬ 
able  for  excluding  the  light.  As  a  salad 
it  is  considered  very  wholesome.  Use 
only  those  leaves  that  are  nicely  blanched 


and  crisp ;  dress  with  mayontaaise  dress¬ 
ing. 

Stewed  Endive.  —  Wash  and  free 
the  endive  thoroughly  from  insects,  re¬ 
move  the  green  part  of  the  leaves,  and 
put  it  into  boiling  water  slightly  salted. 
Let  it  remain  for  10  minutes;  then  take 
it  out,  drain  it  until  there  is  no  water 
remaining,  and  chop  it  very  fine.  Put  it 
into  a  stew  pan  with  broth ;  add  a  little 
salt  and  a  lump  of  sugar  and  boil  until 
the  endive  is  perfectly  tender.  When 
done,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  squeez¬ 
ing  a  piece  between  the  thumb  and  finger, 
add  a  thickening  of  butter  and  flour  and 
one  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice.  Let 
the  sauce  boil  up  and  serve.  Time — 10 
minutes  to  boil,  five  minutes  to  simmer 
in  the  broth.  k. 


The  Chesapeake  Strawberry. 

The  strawberry  crop  down  here  was 
rather  shorter  than  usual,  owing  to  the 
May  freeze,  but  the  prices  held  up  won¬ 
derfully,  and  the  growers  are  all  well 
pleased  with  the  result  of  the  season’s 
sale.  You  ask  for  a  strawberry  that  will 
beat  Marshall  in  hills.  Did  you  ever  try 
the  Chesapeake?  I  have  never  tried  it 
in  hills,  but,  as  my  neighbor,  W.  F. 
Allen,  who  grows  every  variety  of  straw¬ 
berry,  says  in  his  catalogue,  “If  there  is 
a  better  berry  I  have  never  seen  it.”  I 
believe  that  the  Chesapeake  will  do  well 
in  hills,  and  its  very  uniform  smooth  and 
conical  shape,  with  no  coxcomb  berries 
makes  it  an  attractive  fruit.  It  is  not 
an  early  berry,  but  here,  on  sandy  land, 
takes  the  place  of  the  Gandy,  which 
thrives  best  on  the  black  swamp  soils  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  ocean,  w.  F.  MASSEY. 

Maryland. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  tried  Chesapeake. 
It  is  a  fine  berry,  one  of  the  four  we  ad¬ 
vise  for  family  planting.  It  does  not 
give  as  high-colored  or  high-flavored  ber¬ 
ries  as  Marshall,  but  is  a  heavier  yielder. 


“What  do  you  think  would  be  a  nice 
present  to  give  a  lawyer  friend?"  “Why 
not  a  new  suit?” — Baltimore  American. 

“So  you’re  going  over  on  the  steamer. 
Aren’t  you  afraid  you’ll  be  seasick?” 
“Not  a  bit!  You  see,  I’ve  swung  around 
on  the  straps  of  crowded  trolley  cars 
every  day  for  years,  so  I’m  used  to  a 
rough  voyage.” — Boston  Transcript. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Ii.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 
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Join  The  Men 
Higher  Up 

YOU  can  rise  above  the  crowd.  You 
can  be  one  of  the  men  who  are 
looked  up  to.  And  it  won’t  require  years 
of  struggling  to  attain  this,  either.  It’s 
within  your  reach,  right  now.  Go  into 
the  contract  ditching  business  with  a 

BUCKEYE 
TRACTION 

DITCHER 

The  modern  farmer  is  too  busy  to  dig 
his  own  ditches — and  too  wise  to  expect 
good  results  with  slow  hand  -  labor 
methods.  He  wants  the  work  done 
quickly  and  efficiently  so  he  lets  it  to 
the  man  who  owns  a  Buckeye. 

The  Buckeye  digs  every  ditch  dean 
and  true  with  straight,  smooth  sides 
and  a  perfectly  graded  bottom. 

There  is  no  variation  to  Buckeye- 
cut  ditches,  they  are  always  uni¬ 
form  size. 

You  can  cut  100  to  150  rods  a  day 
with  the  Buckeye;  you  can  make  $15  to 
$18  a  day  clear  profit  and  you  can  keep 
busy  9  to  10  months  in  the  year.  ’What 
more  could  you  ask  ?  Where  is  there 
another  business  that  will  net  you  such 
a  big  return  on  so  reasonable  an  in¬ 
vestment  ? 

Write  for  catalog  3  today. 

THE  BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER  CO., 
FINDLAY,  OHIO 

V. - - - > 


Do  Your  Hauling  By  Daylight 

Many  a  farmer  knows  the  discomfort  of  rising  hours 
before  dawn  in  order  to  reach  the  market  in  the  nearest 
city  miles  away,  in  time  to  sell  his  produce. 

With  a  Reo  Motor  Truck,  you  can  start  later,  and 
still  reach  town  as  early  as  you  wish — ahead  of  all  the 
others,  if  you  want  to  beat  the  crowd. 

And  then  back  to  the  farm  in  a  hurry, — with  a  full 
load  if  you  wish.  No  tired  horses;  no  lost  time,  and  you 
can  get  more  money  for  your  produce  when  it  arrives  in 
perfect  condition. 

Many  farmers  take  two  and  three  loads  a  day  to  town, 
with  a  Reo  Truck  where  they  formerly  were  able  to  haul 
but  one.  The  Reo  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  very  short  time. 

Reo  Model  H  costs  but  $750,  if  you  buy  it.  If  you 
don’t  buy  it,  it  is  costing  you  money  every  day  that  you 
keep  on  hauling  with  horses. 

Write  us  today  for  some  real,  solid,  money-saving 
information  about  Reo  Motor  Trucks,  and  how  they  will 
help  you. 

REO  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY, 

1905  South  Lansing,  l  ' 

Washington  Ave.  Michigan. 


Reo  Model  H 
Capacity  1500  lbs. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doublv  sure  we  will  make  pood  any  loss  to  paid 
su liscribe rs  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  a^ertislttE  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  tie  publicly  exposed.  ;  !£?* *; ‘  1 

seribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifHng  dmerences 
bet  iveen  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers  Neithei  will _»eta 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  com  Vs. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  , 

the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  Tut.  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser.  


Last  week  we  outlined  the  case  of  David  D. 
Farnsworth,  of  Massachusetts — the  man  convicted 
of  manslaughter  for  killing  a  chicken  thief,  in  the 
darkness  of  night  Mr.  Farnsworth,  a  cripple,  1-red 
at  random  and  accidentally  shot  a  man  who  was 
without  question  robbing  the  henhouse.  Farnsworth 
was  sent  to  jail,  hut  has  just  been  pardoned  by  Gov. 
Foss.  He  comes  out  of  jail  to  find  his  business 
ruined  and  his  farm  a  failure  for  this  season.  This 
pardon  was  well  justified,  but  it  seems  an  outrageous 
law  which  sent  this  crippled  man  to  prison  for  de¬ 
fending  his  life  and  property. 

* 

Thus  far  about  1,000  commission  men  have  ap¬ 
plied  to  Agricultural  Commissioner  Huson  for  li¬ 
censes.  At  first  there  was  a  disposition  to  hold  off, 
but  now  the  applications  are  coming  in  rapidly. 
Every  case  will  be  investigated  with  care  before  a 
license  is  granted.  Many  complaints  have  been  made 
and  some  of  the  applicants  are  those  against  whom 
such  complaints  are  posted.  These  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  examined.  A  few  of  the  snides  may  get  by, 
but  not  many — none  if  farmers  who  have  been 
robbed  will  send  the  facts  to  Albany.  We  cannot 
make  it  too  clear  that  the  success  of  this  law  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  efforts  of  the  shippers.  We 
have  no  right  to  expect  that  Mr.  Huson  shall  do  it 
all.  He  will  do  his  best,  but  from  the  very  na‘ure 
of  this  new  sort  of  legislation  the  shipper  must  help 
protect  himself.  It  will  he  much  harder  to  take  the 
license  away  from  a  snide  than  to  keep  it  away  from 
h:m  in  the  first  place.  So  if  you  have  been  robbed 
by  any  commission  man  and  can  prove  it,  get  the 
facts  to  Commissioner  Huson  at  once.  Do  it  now — 
it  may  mean  driving  a  wolf  out  of  the  sheep  barn. 

* 

We  have  just  had  a  primary  election  to  select  a 
candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Sixth  New  Jersey  Dis¬ 
trict.  There  was  less  excitement  about  it  than  one 
could  find  at  many  missionary  meetings.  While  it 
may  be  called  expensive  and  cumbersome  this  sys¬ 
tem  is  free  and  clean  and  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
will  never  give  it  up.  When  New  York  farmers 
once  give  it  a  fair  trial  they  will  wonder  with  deep 
amazement  why  they  ever  kept  the  present  system 
so  long.  History  states  that  in  the  early  days  of 
Illinois  a  State  treasurer  was  up  before  the  Legis¬ 
lature  for  re-election.  He  was  beaten,  hut  not  being 
a  good  loser  he  took  off  his  coat,  went  into  the  capi¬ 
tal  and  thrashed,  one  by  one,  four  men  who  had 
voted  against  him!  Instead  of  expelling  him  the 
Legislature  thought  so  well  of  this  method  of  cam¬ 
paigning  that  the  members  elected  him  clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court !  That  is  a  long  way  to  travel  to  our 
New  Jersey  primary.  We  ought  to  be  past  the 
knock-down  and  drag-out  game  in  politics,  for  plain 
working  people  will  always  be  at  a  disadvantage  in 
that  kind  of  a  rough  and  tumble.  They  have  not 
the  time  to  follow  it  as  a  business.  In  good  time 
our  people  will  be  forced  to  see  the  necessity  for 
controlling  candidates  and  representatives.  The  pa¬ 
pers  are  just  now  full  of  stories  of  graft  and 
trickery — of  men  who  have  sold  their  manhood  and 
corrupted  men  who  took  an  oath  to  serve  the  people. 
We  spend  little  time  detailing  these  disgusting 
crimes.  They  will  not  be  prevented  until  our  public 
officers  have  in  their  hearts  the  fear  of  God  through 
man!  We  have  no  thought  of  irreverence  in  saying 
that.  Our  public  men,  or  at  least,  many  of  them, 
will  listen  to  the  tempter  just  as  long  as  they  think 
the  politicians  can  take  care  of  them.  Once  let 
them  know  that  they  must  answer  directly  to  the 
people  and  such  creatures  as  Lamar  and  1  >auter bach 
will  be  out  of  a  job.  You  will  see  that  you  cannot 
get  away  from  the  fact  that  if  we  are  to  have  a 
true  Republic,  those  who  serve  such  a  Republic  must 
realize  that  they  are  directly  responsible  to  the 
people.  They  cannot  be  held  responsible  until  the 
people  control  the  selection  of  candidates.  That  is 
all  there  is  to  it. 


'THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Some  of  the  New  York  commission  men,  particu¬ 
larly  hay  dealers,  will  try  to  side-step  the  new  law 
by  removing  their  headquarters  to  Jersey  City.  This 
is  right  over  the  river  from  New  York  and  several 
railroads  center  there.  As  there  is  no  commission 
law  in  New  Jersey  such  dealers  expect  to  avoid 
supervision  or  bonding.  Our  advice  is  not  to  pa¬ 
tronize  anyone  who  moves  out.  to  avoid  this  law. 
Deal  only  with  men  who  can  show  a  State  license. 

* 

We  have  consistently  advised  our  readers  not  to 
plant  trees  which  are  afflicted  with  crown  pall.  Now 
comes  Agricultural  Commissioner  Huson  with  the 
statement  that  planting  of  such  trees  will  not  be 
permitted  in  New  York  State!  This  statement  is 
made  in  connection  with  a  nurseryman’s  offer  to  sell 
a  large  block  of  apple  trees  “slightly  affected  with 
crown  gall  of  a  mild  form.”  The  Commissioner  is 
right.  How  would  you  like  to  buy  hens  “slightly 
affected”  with  vermin  or  cholera? 

* 

A  group  of  barefooted  children  were  playing  on 
the  street  of  a  New  England  town.  They  were  bare¬ 
footed  because  father  was  out  of  work — had  been 
out  of  work  for  some  weeks.  What  was  father's 
business?  He  was  a  shoemaker  in  one  of  the  big 
factories.  What  had  he  done  that  the  factory  shut 
down?  He  and  other  workmen  had  made  too  many 
shoes.  This  made  dull  trade  or  hard  times  until 
this  surplus  could  he  disposed  of.  Thus  the  chil¬ 
dren  could  not  have  shoes  because  father  had  xuade 
too  many. 

Another  group  of  children  on  a  New  England  farm 
looked  with  longing  eyes  at  a  box  of  oranges  in  a 
store  window.  They  could  not  have  any  because 
father  had  to  pay  a  mortgage  and  his  crop  had  been 
almost  given  away.  What  was  his  crop?  Apples. 
They  were  not  the  best  but  of  fair  quality.  A  com¬ 
mission  man  had  handled  part  of  them  for  about 
the  cost  of  growing  and  handling.  The  rest  had 
been  fed  to  stock. 

On  a  Florida  farm  an  old  man  and  his  grandchil¬ 
dren  sat  in  the  sun  longing  for  such  apples  as  the 
old  man  used  to  raise  on  his  Northern  farm.  They 
could  not  afford  to  buy  apples  because  the  orange 
crop  had  barely  paid  the  cost  of  shipping.  A  large 
proportion  of  it  would  never  he  shipped  at  all  so  as 
to  save  the  cost  of  boxes.  In  New  England  the 
children  were  denied  the  fruit  which  lay  rotting  in 
the  Florida  sun,  while  in  Florida  the  orange  grow¬ 
ers  louged  for  the  apples  which  were  fed  to  North¬ 
ern  cows  and  hogs.  What  about  telling  these  people 
to  raise  two  apples  and  two  oranges  where  one  grew 
before? 

* 

Would  the  plain,  everyday  voters  of  a  State  sup¬ 
port  what  is  known  as  higher  education  if  they  had 
a  chance  to  vote  directly  on  the  question?  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  this  will  be  tested  in  Wisconsin.  That 
State  is  to  vote  on  a  constitutional  amendment  for 
the  initiative  and  referendum  and  without  doubt 
the  amendment  will  be  carried.  It  will  then  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  call  a  referendum  upon  the  granting  of  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  University.  In  that  case  the 
people  would  vote  directly  upon  the  proposition  to 
provide  funds  for  University  education.  As  Presi¬ 
dent  Van  Hise  says: 

Hitherto,  the  merits  of  the  case  of  the  University 
have  always  been  tried  by  the  Legislature  and  its  com¬ 
mittees.  When  a  Legislature  has  become  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  it  has  always  voted  adequate  support 
to  the  University;  not  only  so,  but  by  their  own  initia¬ 
tive  members  of  the  Legislature  have  enlarged  the 
scope  of  the  University’s  work.  The  referendum  when 
applied  to  State  universities  in  this  country  will  be  the 
final  test  as  to  whether  or  not  a  democracy  can  support 
educational  institutions  on  the  highest  plane. 

That  will  not  he  the  only  test  in  such  a  vote.  It 
would  also  show  whether  the  people  were  satisfied 
with  the  form  of  higher  education  which  the  Uni¬ 
versities  have  been  giving  them.  For  example  in 
New  York  State.  Under  such  a  referendum  what 
would  he  the  fate  of  that  appropriation  for  the 
Syracuse  forestry  school  or  for  the  appropriations 
for  Cornell?  As  an  experiment,  suppose  you  can¬ 
vass  your  own  neighborhood  and  see  how  the  voters 
really  stand  on  the  question  of  money  for  agricul¬ 
tural  education.  If  it  depended  on  a  popular  vote 
it  would  be  necessary  to  change  our  present  system 
of  education.  In  Ohio  some  members  of  the  Grange 
are  trying  to  obtain  a  referendum  vote  on  the  new 
plan  for  organizing  the  agricultural  activities  of 
the  State.  The  last  Legislature  passed  a  law  which 
made  a  radical  change  but  which  was  accepted  by 
most  leading  farmers  as  worthy  of  trial  at  least. 
Now  the  Grange  is  seeking  to  obtain  a  referendum 
or  popular  vote  on  this  law.  The  argument  against 
this  course  is  that  the  new  system  is  worth  a  trial 
at  least  and  should  be  given  a  fair  chance  to  prove 
itself. 


July  20, 

The  last  potato  season  ended  disastrously,  and 
growers  are  naturally  anxious  to  know  what  the 
present  outlook  is.  Last  year  at  least  421,000,000 
bushels  were  harvested,  the  yield  per  acre  being 
about  113  bushels.  This  year  the  acreage  is  slightly 
smaller,  and  the  probable  yield  based  on  estimates 
in  early  July  will  be  90,000,000  bushels  under  last 
year.  There  is  still  time,  however,  for  great  changes 
in  prospect  for  the  Northern  crop.  The  yield  in  the 
South  has  been  large,  good  qualities  of  this  new  crop 
having  sold  in  Northern  markets  under  $1.75  per 
barrel.  This  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  will  follow  a  low  price  level,  be¬ 
cause  the  Southern  crop  has  to  be  sold  quickly  at 
whatever  price  present  conditions  warrant.  The 
Winter  price  will  be  made  by  the  Northern  crop, 
which  can  be  sold  or  held  as  desired.  There  is 
nothing  at  present  to  indicate  very  low  Winter 
prices. 

* 

Where  there  is  an  honest  dispute  no  court  has  ever 
stopped  the  mouth  of  one  man  because  it  found  that  he 
had  the  wrong  side  of  the  argument.  The  utterer  lakes 
his  chances  of  the  damage  he  may  do,  but  in  English- 
speaking  countries  he  is  entitled  to  have  his  word  at 
least  while  he  believes  he  is  speaking  truly.  In  the 
case  at  bar  I  do  not  say  that  the  defendants  have 
uttered  any  libels  or  that  they  mean  to  continue  to  do 
so.  Their  conduct  is  at  least  open  to  the  belief  that 
they  are  in  pood  faith  exposing  those  t rho  are  over¬ 
reaching  the  simple  and  abusing  the  confidence  of  the 
credulous.  One  may  even  so  publish  libels,  but  the 
libels  will  not  be  enjoined,  for  truth  is  too  uncertain 
and  speech  must  be  allowed  utterance. 

That  is  the  heart  of  the  famous  decision  by  Jus¬ 
tice  Hand  which  we  printed  last  week.  The  Strout 
Company  asked  the  Court  to  prohibit  The  R.  N.-Y. 
from  making  any  comments  regarding  them  or  their 
business  methods  or  records.  Think  what  such  pro¬ 
hibition  would  mean.  A  newspaper  might  make  re¬ 
marks  about  a  person  or  company  which  were  en¬ 
tirely  justified.  Such  a  party  might  bring  an  equity 
suit  and  then,  if  they  could  muzzle  the  newspaper 
through  a  court  injunction,  go  light  on  with  a  busi¬ 
ness  which  injured  the  public.  It  was  unthinkable 
that  any  court  would  sustain  such  a  proposition,  for 
fair  publicity  must  ever  make  truth  and  justice 
clearer. 

In  fact,  fair  publicity  is  the  only  defense  which 
many  country  people  can  have  against  forms  of 
graft  or  extortion.  There  are  hundreds  of  money- 
grabbing  schemes  which  many  of  us  know  are  dis¬ 
honest  and  cruel.  Yet  expert  lawyers  may  have 
twisted  them  about  in  such  a  way  that  under  rome 
conditions  the  courts  might  declare  them  legal.  Pub¬ 
licity  in  the  form  of  honest  exposure  is  the  only 
defense  which  the  public  can  have  in  such  cases. 
The  government  recognizes  this  in  its  efforts  to  keep 
rogues  and  snides  out  of  the  mail,  and  under  the 
pure  food  laws  when  it  prints  accurate  reports  of 
the  composition  of  drugs  and  prepared  foods.  .Such 
publicity  is  the  finest  sort  of  advertising  for  anyone 
who  is  doing  a  satisfactory  business.  When  a  man 
tries  to  shut  off  such  publicity,  the  inference  is  clear 
that  he  knows  his  business  cannot  stand  the  lime¬ 
light. 

There  seem  to  be  two  kinds  of  muzzles  prepared 
for  the  press.  One  is  the  injunction  which  Justice 
Hand  so  thoroughly  rips  apart.  The  other  is  an 
advertising  contract.  The  Strout  people  have  the 
right  to  expect  that  when  a  farm  paper  accepts  the 
Strout  advertisement  that  paper  puts  on  a  muzzle 
and  denies  fair  publicity  to  its  readers.  That  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true  of  those  papers  which  “guarantee”  their 
advertisements,  for  under  such  guarantee  the  paper 
becomes  a  partner  in  character  with  the  advertiser. 
Some  of  the  best  farm  papers  have  already  refused 
the  advertising.  Others  still  continue  to  run  it  even 
after  the  facts  and  Justice  Hand’s  decision  have 
been  made  public.  Now  they  will  have  to  stand  up 
and  take  one  side  or  the  other.  Of  course  they  know 
that  after  this  unsuccessful  attempt  to  muzzle  The 
R.  N.-Y.  the  public  will  regard  this  advertising  as 
a  comfortable  and  profitable  and  self-fitted  muzzle. 


BREVITIES. 

Now  begins  trouble  for  the  man  who  started  out  to 
“show  these  old  farmers  how  to  do  it.” 

“When  your  neighbors’  liens  steal  across  the  way  do 
not  let  your  angry  passions  rise,  but  fix  a  place  for 
them  to  lay.” 

Ground  limestone  is  giving  good  satisfaction  as  an 
absorbent  in  stables.  Never  use  slaked  lime  for  tins 
purpose. 

Sweet  pens  are  grown  extensively  for  seed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bozeman,  Montana.  It  is  estimated  that 
20,000  acres  are  being  grown  this  year. 

The  county  fair  for  the  county  exhibitor  !  1  ,Jnn 

petition  among  home-bred  stock  will  go  further  than 
“education”  from  a  string  of  professional  show  ringers. 

Dig  into  the  soil  of  a  rye  field  in  November  and  you 
see  why  this  is  a  fine  cover  crop.  The  soil  is  one  tine 
mass  of  roots.  These  catch  and  hold  the  nitrates  wlucn 
would  otherwise  be  drained  away.  The  root  growtn 
below  ground  is  far  greater  than  the  growth  aeovi 
ground. 
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FARM  DRAMA. 

Pabt  I. 

Place — 150-acre  truck  farm,  Glouces¬ 
ter,  N.  J.  Time — June  30-July  5. 

CHARACTERS. 

Family — Trucker,  Sr.,  owner  and 
boss.  Mrs.  Trucker,  Sr.,  home-maker 
and  gets  good  meals.  Trucker,  Jr.,  part¬ 
ner  and  assistant  boss.  Mrs.  Trucker, 
Jr.,  “the  finest  farmer’s  wife  on  earth.” 
per  Trucker,  Jr.  The  Scribe.  Daniel, 
Mrs.  Trucker,  Sr.’s  assistant,  handy  boy. 

Day  man — Arnold,  strong  as  an  ox, 
can  do  most  anything. 

Men  by  month — George,  50-year-old 
chore  boy.  Joe,  Russian,  good  when  so¬ 
ber.  Tony,  Joe’s  brother.  No  speak 
Hinglish — no  drink  liquor. 

Piece  workers — Nicholas,  Italian  berry 
pickers’  boss.  Imcy,  his  wife;  pick  to¬ 
matoes. 

Horses — Dandy,  good  as  his  name- 
driver,  Ned — subject  to  colic,  on  diet 
of  half-peck  bran  and  little  corn.  Prince, 
line  name  but  ornery  as  a  duke.  Teddy, 
string-halt,  more  “go”  in  him  than  T.  R. 
Mike,  fine  draft  horse.  Joe,  good,  but 
blind. 

Monday  morning  dawned  upon  Indian 
Beach  Farm  with  a  week  of  work  among 
the  truck  crops  planned.  The  Saturday 
previous  Trucker,  Sr.,  had  bought  14 
acres  of  fine  Timothy  grass  at  .$11  per 
acre.  Last  year  he  bought  $108  worth 
from  the  same  meadow  and  sold  during 
the  Winter  and  Spring  $280  worth  of 
hay  besides  saving  enough  to  keep  his 
horses  and  cows  during  the  Wintei\  lie 
was  so  well  pleased  with  last  year’s  spec¬ 
ulation  that  he  has  tried  it  over  again. 
It  was  planned  to  get  the  truck  cleaned 
up  this  week  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the 
hay  next,  before  tomatoes  ripened  in  any 
quantity. 

An  old  berry  bed  of  about  six  acres  had 
been  plowed  and  harrowed  the  week  pre¬ 
vious.  This  was  to  be  planted  to  late 
potatoes,  so  Truckers,  Sr.,  and  Jr., 
hitched  Prince  and  Joe  to  a  planter  and 
with  Nicholas  and  Lucy  cutting  the  po¬ 
tatoes,  started  what  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  been  a  laborious  job.  Truck¬ 
er,  Sr.,  had  been  farsighted  enough  to 
buy  G5  baskets  (%-bushel)  the  previous 
Fall  for  this  purpose,  at  35  cents  per 
basket — quite  a  saving  over  this  Spring’s 
prices.  We  are  using  the  Iloosier  variety 
as  it  has  been  tried  out  in  this  locality 
and  grows  well  right  through  the  heat  of 
Summer.  These  potatoes  will  break  up 
that  old  berry  sod  and  leave  the  ground 
in  prime  condition  for  garden  crops  next 
year.  Joe  hitched  Mike  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  and  started  for  the  cornfield.  Trucker. 
Sr.,  had — all  the  text-books  of  agricul¬ 
ture  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — 
set  the  cultivator  to  run  deep  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  placed  side  plow-teeth  on  both  the 
rear  and  side  shanks,  for  Mr.  Crab  Grass 
had  got  the  start  of  us  in  that  cornfield, 
and  we  had  to  get  it  rooted  out  or  buried 
before  it  got  any  larger.  The  Scribe 
with  Ned  hitched  to  another  cultivator 
and  Arnold  and  Tony  following  with 
hoes  went  for  a  1^-acre  plot  of  bush 
Limas.  After  cultivating  a  few  rows, 
the  Scribe  looked  to  see  how  Tony  was 
making  out,  and  found  him  on  the  left 
side  of  the  row  hoeing  with  his  back 
turned  in  the  direction  in  which  he  was 
going.  He  was  shown  the  proper  way 
to  hoe  and  thereafter  was  almost  able  to 
keep  up  with  Arnold.  After  cultivating 
the  beans,  the  Scribe  cultivated  the  two- 
acre  plot  of  eggplants  and  started  in  the 
peppers  before  the  bell  rang  at  5.45. 
After  caring  for  the  horses  and  pigs 
(George,  who  had  been  cutting  the  weeds 
out  of  the  onion  patch  where  late  toma¬ 
toes  had  been  planted  on  every  other 
row,  had  stopped  in  time  to  get  the  milk¬ 
ing  done)  we  gathered  about  the  supper 
table  with  appetites  sharp  enough  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  good  food  which  Mrs.  Truck¬ 
er,  Sr.,  had  prepared  for  us.  Arnold 
boards  himself  and  Tony  boards  with 
Trucker,  Jr. 

Tuesday  found  us  starting  for  the  field 
about  0  A.  M.  Trucker,  Sr.,  and  Jr., 
continued  with  the  potato  planting,  but 
found  it  slow  work,  for  it.  was  so  hot 
that  the  horses  had  to  be  given  time  to 
blow  after  every  round,  and  even  then 
Joe  gave  out  by  noon  and  Mike  had  to 
be  substituted  for  him  in  the  afternoon. 
Joe  kept  on  with  his  harrowing  in  the 
corn.  Arnold  and  Tony  continued  to 
scalp  sweet  potatoes  which  they  had 
started  Monday  after  finishing  the  hoe- 
jng  of  the  beans.  The  Scribe,  after  fin¬ 
ishing  the  cultivation  of  the  peppers,  cul¬ 
tivated  the  squashes  and  cantaloupes,  and 
dicn  started  to  cultivate  a  small  portion 
>'f  our  early  tomatoes  which  were  set  in 
the  field  rather  late.  These  last  set 


plants,  as  is  usually  the  case,  are  the 
latest  in  ripening  fruit.  From  the  patch 
which  was  set  early  Nicholas  and  Lucy 
picked  12  baskets  which  the  Sci'ibe  took, 
with  Dandy  hitched  to  the  market 
wagon,  to  the  Chester  boat.  They  sold 
for  $1.50  for  the  prime  and  75  cents  for 
the  culls.  Even  these  early-set  plants 
are  not  picking  as  they  should,  for  nearly 
all  of  the  crown  set  was  lost  during  the 
cold  weather  of  late  Spring. 

THE  SC  KIBE. 


DEVELOPING  A  FARMERS’  MARKET. 

All  over  the  country  both  producers 
and  consumers  are  studying  how  they 
may  get  together  to  cut  out  the  useless 
middleman.  We  must  all  admit  that 
there  are  useful  middlemen  in  business, 
for  a  large  share  of  our  produce  is  grown 
at  such  distance  from  the  market  that 
there  must  be  helpers  to  effect  a  sale. 
No  one  can  quarrel  with  a  useful  mid¬ 
dleman.  The  present  crusade  is  against 
the  useless  middlemen,  who  are  about 
as  much  use  in  the  economy  of  distribu¬ 
tion  as  the  left  hand  picking  up  potatoes 
or  apples  and  passing  them  to  the  right 
hand  to  be  put  into  the  basket.  Farmers’ 
markets  are  solving  something  of  this 
problem.  At  Orange,  N.  J.,  such  a 
market  has  been  well  developed.  This 
city  is  the  home  of  people  who  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  New  York.  It  is  a  commuters’ 
town  ;  the  inhabitants  produce  very  little 
food,  yet.  demand  the  best.  The  growers 
and  retailers  generally  bought  vegetables 
and  fruits  from  the  commission  men  in 
Newark  or  New  York.  Thus  a  farmer 
or  trucker  with  headquarters  near  Orange 
would  carry  his  produce  to  the  city  and 
sell  it  to  a  commission  man.  This  com¬ 
mission  man  would  sell  it  back  to  the 
grocer  or  butcher  in  Orange,  and  the 
consumer  would  pay  not  only  a  fair 
price  for  the  article,  but  in  addition  the 
cost  of  shipping  it  back  and  forth  with 
half  a  dozen  profits  to  the  handlers 
thrown  in.  Many  a  time  the  New  Jersey 
farmer  in  Orange,  hauling  his  load  to 
the  city,  would  pass  another  wagon 
hauling  back  from  the  city  to  Orange  the 
produce  which  that  farmer  had  hauled 
down  the  day  before.  This  situation  is 
true  not  only  of  Orange,  but  of  prac¬ 
tically  every  other  town  in  Northern 
New  Jersey. 

It  is  stated  that  Chas.  Lemaster,  a 
member  of  the  common  council  in  Orange, 
figured  that  a  farmers’  market  would 
solve  much  of  this  problem,  so  after 
considerable  work  he  induced  the  council 
to  open  two  blocks  on  Main  Street  for 
the  use  of  farmers.  This  market  was 
to  be  open  on  certain  days,  and  for  a 
certain  time.  The  theory  looked  right, 
and  after  a  time  such  permission  was 
granted,  but  when  Ihe  day  came  only 
one  farmer  appeared,  and  for  several 
days  thereafter  the  same  thing  happened, 
one  solitary  farmer  drove  his  wagon  to 
the  market.  Of  course,  the  storekeepers 
and  middlemen  made  much  of  this,  as 
did  other  enemies  of  the  scheme,  and  it 
was  given  up  by  the  city  authorities. 

Mr.  Lemaster  seems  to  be  one  of  those 
persistant  characters  who  refuse  to  be 
beaten.  He  saw  the  point  which  is  true 
of  every  such  enterprise,  that  any  such 
proposition  must  be  advertised  and  de¬ 
veloped,  before  it  will  amount  to  any¬ 
thing.  So  he  went  around  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  within  15  miles  of  Orange,  and  made 
a  personal  campaign,  urging  them  to 
come  in  and  use  the  public  market. 
Then  he  got  the  council  to  try  it  once 
more.  This  time  the  middlemen  did  not 
seem  to  know  about  Mr.  Lemaster’s 
campaign.  The  scheme  had  failed  be¬ 
fore,  and  they  felt  sure  it  would  again. 
Much  to  their  surprise  when  the  time 
came,  they  found  four  heavily  loaded 
farm  wagons  lined  up  in  the  market, 
with  every  kind  of  seasonable  vegetables 
for  sale.  Since  that  day  wagon  after 
wagon  has  been  added  to  the  market ;  88 
farmers  all  obtained  permission  to  sell 
their  goods,  and  it  is  estimated  that  on 
Saturdays  nearly  3,000  customers  buy 
direct  from  these  farmers.  All  they 
needed  was  to  be  assured  by  some  one 
that  the  scheme  was  genuine  and  prac¬ 
tical.  AA’hen  this  was  demonstrated  they 
came  in  at  once.  These  farmers  received 
better  prices  than  they  ever  did  from  the 
commission  men.  and  they  have  been 
wise  enough  to  avoid  holding  the  price  of 
their  produce  too  high.  Iu  some  cases 
these  public  markets  have  failed  be¬ 
cause  the  farmers  demanded  too  much, 
but  iu  this  case  they  seem  to  have  been 
fair. 

It  is  estimated  that  householders  have 
made  an  average  having  of  25  per  cent, 
on  all  kinds  of  produce,  while  '  it  is 
probable  that  the  farmers  themselves 
have  made  nearly  as  much  gain  over  the 
former  prices  paid  by  the  commission 
men.  A  set  of  rules  has  been  drawn  up 
to  regulate  this  market.  There  is  no 
charge  for  market  space.  The  farmers 
must  not  sell  any  produce  not  obtained 
from  their  own  farms.  It  they  were  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  buying  and  selling 
they  would  become  peddlers,  and  largely 
defeat  the  purpose  of  this  market  scheme. 
They  are  not  permitted  to  use  the  public 
market  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their 
stuff  at  wholesale.  The  object  of  the 
whole  thing  is  clear,  to  enable  farmers 
to  do  a  retail  trade  in  their  own  produce 
at  fair  prices.  Such  retail  prices  as 
a  rule  run  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  under 
the  prices  charged  at  the  stores,  and 
thus  far  the  market  seems  to  be  a  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is  run  on  conservative,  fair 


lines,  and  has  demonstrated  several 
things  which  farmers  may  well  remem¬ 
ber.  In  order  to  make  such  a  market 
a  sucees,s  the  farmers  must  grow  a  va¬ 
riety  of  produce  and  stay  by  the  mar¬ 
ket  through  thick  and  thin/  not  being 
easily  discouraged  or  driven  away  by 
temporary  low  prices.  They  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  retailer  stays  in  busi¬ 
ness  all  the  year,  often  selling  some  of 
his  goods  at  a  loss.  lie  gets  his  ad¬ 
vantage  because  he  is  on  the  job  all  the 
time.  Farmers  must  imitate  him  in  this 
respect,  and  make  a  definite  plan  to 
attend  the  market  regularly  with  clean, 
guaranteed  goods  and  then  sell  them  at 
a  fair  price. 


MIDDLEMEN  AND  PURLIC  MARKETS. 

In  Denver,  Col.,  a  new  scheme  has 
been  tried  by  the  commission  men,  to 
drive  the  gardeners  and  farmers  away 
from  the  city  market.  The  Denver  Post 
states  that  these  commission  men 
threaten  that  if  the  gardeners  show  up  at 
the  new  public  market  the  commission 
men  will  not  buy  another  vegetable 
from  them.  As  most  of  these  gardeners 
are  obliged  to  sell  some  of  their  stock 
at  wholesale,  most  of  them  were  fright¬ 
ened  out  by  this  threat.  The  Post  states 
that  on  one  day  only  one  grower  estab¬ 
lished  a  stand  at  the  city  market.  This 
was  a  woman,  and  one  would  say  that 
her  act  speaks  well  for  woman  suffrage 
in  Colorado.  AVhen  the  market  opened 
the  commission  produce  dealers  had  spies 
on  hand,  waiting  to  take  the  name  of 
any  gardener  who  dared  to  sell  at  retail. 
These  commission  men  realize  what  will 
happen  if  the  gardeners  really  have  a 
chance  at  direct  selling.  As  the  Denver 
Post  states : 

"It  is  their  practice  to  buy  all  the 
vegetables  and  other  garden  truck  raised 
by  the  growers,  forcing  the  latter  to  take 
virtually  nothing  for  their  products,  the 
trust  fixing  the  prices  the  commission 
men  will  pay.  The  dealers  then  place  a 
fancy  price  on  what  they  figure  they 
can  dispose  of  that  day  and  dump  the 
remainder  in  the  river.” 

In  this  way  both  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  have  been  robbed.  The  city  gov¬ 
ernment,  however,  will  not  stand  for 
this  sort  of  business,  and  they  propose 
to  break  up  this  robbing  combination  of 
dealers.  The  ease  is  to  be  carried  to  the 
grand  jury,  and  we  hope  that  some  of 
these  robbers  will  get  what  is  coming  to 
them.  _ 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.— Edward  E.  Phillips,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  found  guilty  with  othei 
labor  leaders  at  Indianapolis  of  conspir¬ 
acy  to  transport  explosives  illegally,  was 
liberated  from  the  Federal  penitentiary  at 
Leavenworth.  Ivan.,  July  12,  on  $10,000 
bonds.  Phillips  was  received  at  the 
prison  January  1,  under  sentence  of  a 
year  and  a  day. 

Claiming  that  contract  prison  labor  iu 
Rhode  Island  is  slavery  under  the  State 
constitution,  and  therefore  forbidden  by 
the  United  States  Constitution.  William 
E.  Anderson,  a  former  convict,  has  insti¬ 
tuted  suits  to  recover  wages  at  the  union 
scale  from  the  firms  holding  State  con¬ 
tracts  for  which  he  worked  while  a  pris¬ 
oner  at  Cranston,  R.  I.  The  suits  arc 
directed  against  the  Sterling  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  which  held  the  shirt 
contract  up  to  a  few  months  ago,  when  it 
was  terminated  by  agreement,  and 
against  Gabriel  Salant  and  others,  who, 
it  is  alleged,  are  receiving  the  benefits  un¬ 
der  the  present  contract  with  the  Cres¬ 
cent  Garment  Company.  Anderson  seeks 
$3,000  from  the  Sterling  company  and 
$1,000  from  the  Salants.  This  is  stated 
to  be  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country  that  such  a  question  has  been 
taken  into  court  upon  the  particular  con¬ 
ditions  which  arise  in  Rhode  Island  and 
in  no  other  State  because  of  the  wording 
of  the  slavery  provision  in  the  State  con¬ 
stitution.  This  particular  wording  is 
said  to  offer  the  opportunity  for  the  suits. 

Investigators  from  the  New  York 
State  bureau  of  industries  and  immigra¬ 
tion  began  July  12  to  investigate  the 
2,000  labor  camps,  housing  more  than 
100,000  immigrant  laborers.  They  will 
make  a  thorough  examination  to  see  that 
the  camps  are  sanitary  and  protected 
against  fire  and  that  the  laws  are  com¬ 
plied  with.  They  also  will  distribute 
cards  telling  the  immigrants  what  to  do 
if  they  are  ill  treated. 

Postmaster-General  Burleson  has  or¬ 
dered  the  discontinuance  of  the  cumber¬ 
some  parcel  post  map  as  a  means  of  de¬ 
termining  rates  of  postage  so  far  as  the 
public  and  postmasters  are  concerned.  In 
future  a  chart  will  be  prepared  especially 
for  each  unit  of  area  showing  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  various  units  from  that  par¬ 
ticular  point.  This  arrangement  will 
make  it  possible  to  locate  a  unit  and  de¬ 
termine  the  rate  of  postage  on  a  parcel 
more  readily.  It  will  only  be  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  muni  of  the  post  office  in 
tne  guide  to  learn  the  number  of  the  unit 
and  then  consult  the  special  chart  for 
the  zone  location  of  the  unit. 

In  the  arrest  of  Manuel  B.  Reaser  at 
New  York,  July  15.  Post  Office  Inspector 
Kenyon  and  Pollitt  say  that  they  have 
discovered  the  “Lucretia”  who  for  several 
years  has  been  using  the  mails  to  sell 
love  powders  and  magic  charms  to  Croa¬ 
tian*  in  this  country.  Reaser  was  held 
in  $1,000  bail  for  the  Federal  Grand 
Jury  by  United  States  Commissioner 
Shields.  In  his  circulars  signed  “Lucre¬ 
tia”  Reaser  is  charged  with  having  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  for  $1  a  magic  ring  which 
would  enable  its  wearer  to  win  at  poker 
or  corner  the  market.  It  is  also  charged 


that  he  advertised  a  magic  knot  by  means 
of  which  the  owner  could  bring  back 
money  loaned  and  a  pocketbook  which 
possessed  the  occult  power  of  returning 
to  its  owner  every  dollar  that  he  spent. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  practically  com¬ 
pleted  and  only  finishing  touches  and  sup¬ 
plemental  draining  work  remains  to  be 
done.  According  to  the  Canal  Record, 
the  official  organ  of  the  canal  commis¬ 
sion,  the  canal  was  practically  completed 
on  June  27.  when  the  spillway  of  Gatun 
Lake  was  finally  closed.  The  lake  is  to 
form  one  of  the  links  in  the  canal,  and 
all  that  now  remains,  so  far  as  the  link 
is  concerned,  is  for  sufficient  rains  to  fall 
to  bring  the  lake  level  and  the  water 
throughout  the  greater  length  of  the 
canal  up  to  its  final  height  of  eighty-five 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  water  is  now 
at  approximately  4S  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  the  desired  depth  will  be  at¬ 
tained,  it  is  calculated,  not  later  than 
December  1,  and  should  the  rainfall  in  the 
meantime  be  above  the  normal  it  will 
be  reached  even  sooner.  As  it  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  open  the  sluice  gates  again,  the 
lake  may  may  be  considered  to  be  on  its 
final  rise  to  operating  level.  The  lake 
will  have  a  channel  21  feet  deep  by  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  but  it  is  not  intended  to  permit 
the  water  to  enter  Culebra  cut  until  the 
lake  reaches  a  level  of  78.2  feet  above  sea 
level,  which  is  the  height  of  the  dike  at 
Gamboa,  protecting  the  cut  from  flooding 
through  its  north  end.  It  is  expected 
that  this  level  will  be  reached  about  No¬ 
vember  1. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  visit  of 
the  American  Agricultural  Commission 
to  Ireland  was  inaugurated  at  Dublin 
July  12  by  a  reception  tendered  the  com¬ 
missioners  at  the  College  of  Science.  The 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  the  Countess  attended  in 
state.  The  Right  Hon.  Thomas  AA’allaee 
Russell,  vice-president  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In¬ 
struction  for  Ireland  and  author  of  sev¬ 
eral  books  on  the  land  question,  wel¬ 
comed  the  members  of  the  commission  to 
Ireland.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  to  whose 
efforts  the  present  favorable  land  condi¬ 
tions  in  Ireland  are  greatly  due,  after¬ 
ward  received  the  commissioners  at  Plun¬ 
kett  House.  Sir  Horace  made  a  speech 
on  co-operative  work  in  Ireland,  which, 
he  said,  had  been  obliged  to  surmount 
every  kind  of  opposition  which  the  wit  of 
man  could  devise.  The  commission  held 
a  conference  July  15  at  Plunkett  House. 
George  Russell.,  editor  of  the  Irish 
Homestead,  read  a  paper  on  rural  com¬ 
munities,  and  Lady  Findall,  president  of 
the  United  Irish  AAromen’s  Society,  de¬ 
scribed  the  work  of  that  organization. 
Dr.  Kenyon  Butterfield,  acting  president 
of  the  commission,  expressed  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  what  the  members  of  that  body 
had  learned  in  Ireland — that  ideal  co-op¬ 
eration  was  not  a  dream  in  that  country. 
They  had  also  learned,  he  said,  the  fun¬ 
damental  division  of  functions  betwreen 
State  assistance  of  agriculture  and  volun¬ 
tary  effort. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Cornell  University,  the  w'ork 
of  the  Department  of  Horticulture  was 
divided  between  the  two  Departments  of 
Floriculture  and  A’egetable  Culture.  Dr. 
A.  C.  Beal  was  appointed  professor  of 
floriculture,  and  Mr.  Paul  AA’ork  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  work  in  vegetable  gar¬ 
dening. 

At  the  convention  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists  iu  Minneapolis,  Prof. 
H.  II.  AA’hetzel,  of  Cornell  University, 
Official  Pathologist,  will  have  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  an  extensive  collection  of  specimens 
and  descriptive  material  covering  plant 
diseases.  The  educational  value  of  this 
exhibit  was  clearly  demonstrated  at  the 
Chicago  convention.  The  exhibit  will  be 
in  charge  of  Roy  C.  Faulwetler. 

A  meeting  was  called  by  the  Missouri 
State  Board  of  Horticulture  at  St.  Jo¬ 
seph.  July  16  to  file  a  formal  protest 
to  the  railroads  against  discriminatory 
freight  rates.  AA’estern  fruit  growers, 
according  to  data  compiled  by  them,  now 
are  paying  25  to  100  per  cent  higher 
freight  rates  on  apples  than  do  Eastern 
growers  to  the  same  markets.  The  Kan¬ 
sas  Agricultural  College  was  represented 
at  the  meeting  by  Albert  Dickens,  head 
of  the  horticultural  department,  and 
George  O.  Greene,  horticulturist  with  the 
extension  division  of  the  college. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
Canadian  Horticultural  Association  will 
be  held  at  Peterboro,  Ont.,  in  August. 

Apple  show  and  convention  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Apple  Shippers’  Association, 
Hotel  Statler.  Cleveland.  O.,  August  6-8. 

AVisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Sturgeon  Bay.  August  20-21. 

New  York  State  Fair  and  Grand  Cir¬ 
cuit  Meeting,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  September 
8-13. 

Lancaster  Fair,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sep¬ 
tember  30-October  3. 

Vermont  Corn  Show,  AVindsor,  Vt., 
November  5-7. 

Third  Indiana  Apple  Show,  Indianapo¬ 
lis.  November  5-11. 

National  Grange,  Annual  Meeting, 
Manchester,  N.  II..  November  12. 

Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Maryland  Crop  Improvement  Association, 
Maryland  Dairymen’s  Association,  Mary¬ 
land  Beekeepers'  Association,  and  Farm¬ 
ers'  League.  Baltimore.  November  17-22. 

St.  Mary’s  Poultry  Club,  first  annual 
show,  St.  Mary’s,  Pa.,  December  18-15). 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  an¬ 
nual  Winter  meeting,  Easton,  Md.,  Jan¬ 
uary  13-15,  15)14. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 

OPPORTUNITY. 

Every  day  to  every  man 
Opens  Fortune’s  gate  anew. 

Has  your  past  been  void  of  plan? 

Lo,  the  future  beckons  you ! 

Would  you  make  of  life  the  best, 

Spurn  the  demon  of  Despair. 

Trim  Hope’s  lamp  within  your  breast — 
Keep  it  burning  brightly  there. 

Shut  the  door  on  coward  Fear ; 

Never  doubt  creation’s  plan. 

When  the  grisly  phantoms  rear, 

Face  and  fight  them  !  Be  a  man  ! 

Fixed  resolve  and  purpose  high 
Win  their  guerdon,  soon  or  late. 

Fate  condemns  you?  ’Tis  a  lie! 

Souls  that  dare  may  conquer  fate. 

lie  who  wills  is  he  who  can — 

He  who  to  himself  is  true. 

Every  day  to  every  man 

Opens  Fortune’s  gate  anew. 

— John  Goadby  Gregory. 

* 

A  waterproofing  paint  for  leather 
calls  for  one  pint  of  linseed  oil,  one- 
half  pound  mutton  suet,  six  ounces  of 
clean  beeswax  and  four  ounces  of  resin. 
Melt  and  mix  well ;  then  use  while  warm 
on  new  boots  or  shoes. 

* 

The  third  International  Congress  of 
Women’s  Agricultural  Associations  will 
be  held  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
Ghent,  Belgium,  June  13-15  next.  The 
programme  includes  reports  on  the  work 
and  organization  of  women’s  agricultural 
associations  in  various  countries,  on  the 
kinds  of  farm  work  that  may  be  under¬ 
taken  by  women,  and  all  other  lines  of 
•  farm  management  undertaken  by  women. 

* 

Red  raspberries  and  gooseberries  mixed 
together  make  very  good  preserves,  when 
used  half  and  half,  with  half  a  pound  of 
sugar  to  the  pound  of  fruit.  Red  cur¬ 
rants  and  raspberries  are  nice  preserved 
half  and  half,  or  made  into  jelly  with 
two-thirds  raspberries  and  one-third  cur¬ 
rants.  Another  nice  combination  is 
three  parts  blackberries  to  two  parts 
rhubarb,  or  one  part  rhubarb  to  two 
parts  raspberries. 

* 

Eggs  en  cocotte  sounds  quite  elaborate, 
but  the  recipe  is  simple,  and  very  good. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
the  eggs  are  cooked  in  little  individual 
bakers,  or  deep  ramekins.  These  “co- 
eottes”  are  usually  of  shining  brown 
earthenware  ljued  with  white,  and  are 
nice  for  serving  many  baked  dishes.  But¬ 
ter  the  dishes  well  and  line  with  a  thin 
coating  of  minced  ham  or  tongue  and 
carefully  break  into  each  an  egg,  dusting 
with  a  very  little  paprika.  Now  place 
the  dishes  in  a  vessel  of  hot  water  and 
cook  in  the  oven  until  the  eggs  are 
slightly  set,  basting  each  with  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  melted  butter.  Serve  as  soon 
as  they  are  cooked  in  the  cocotte  dishes. 
Tour  over  each  a  tablespoonful  of  thick 
tomato  puree. 

* 

Tiie  National  Association  of  Women’s 
Tailors  has  decided  that  tight  skirts  are 
to  continue  in  fashion,  but  that  they  are 
to  be  draped,  and  some  will  be  trimmed 
with  a  turn-up  stitched  fold,  like  the 
turned-up  bottom  of  a  man’s  trousers. 
One  new  model  shown  was  called  the 
leg  of  mutton  skirt,  which  was  full  and 
draped  over  the  hips,  and  plain  and  nar¬ 
row  below.  If  anyone  comments  on  the 
absurdity  of  this  style  when  carried  out 
to  its  extreme,  it  will  be  well  to  remind 
the  critic  that  although  to  be  worn  by 
women  it  was  designed  by  a  man,  like 
most  glaring  innovations  in  dress.  Three- 
piece  suits,  having  waists  in  chiffon  or 
net  of  the  same  color,  are  promised  for 
Winter  wear.  Many  of  the  skirts  will 
show  suspender  effects,  having  shoulder 
straps  of  the  same  material.  The  long 
Japanese  shoulder  is  to  remain  in  favor. 
Cutaway  coats  are  to  remain  in  favor, 
and  the  long  coats  are  to  be  draped. 


The  Secrets  of  the  Guest  Room. 

Although  the  house  was  fairly  large 
and  very  comfortable,  there  was  no  regu¬ 
lar  guest-room,  and  often  the  members 
of  the  family  had  to  vacate  hastily  in 
favor  of  some  friend  or  relative  who  hap¬ 
pened  in  for  a  visit  without  warning. 
When  there  was  time  it  was  easy  to  get 
ready,  but  when  an  emergency  came  along 
it  sometimes  required  quick  planning  as 
to  which  room  was  to  be  vacated.  Every 


housekeeper  knows  how  impossible  it  is 
to  keep  every-day  curtains,  dresser  covers, 
rugs,  bedding  and  all  furnishings  up  to 
the  guest-room  daintiness  all  good  house¬ 
keepers  require,  so  until  the  daughter  of 
the  house  solved  the  problem  emergency 
company  was  something  of  a  trial. 

The  young  girl  made  a  complete  guest¬ 
room  outfit,  new  curtains,  pretty  blue 
and  white  rag  rugs,  new  covers  for 
dresser  and  washstand,  new  little  pretty 
things  for  the  toilet  table  and  even  new 
bedding.  These  articles  were  carefully 
stored  in  marked  boxes  in  the  store 
closet,  so  even  a  child  could  find  them, 
and  then  the  first  emergency  guest  was 
welcomed.  In  exactly  10  minutes  the 
new  curtains  were  hung,  the  new  bed¬ 
ding  spread  upon  the  bed,  the  furniture 
decked  out  with  new  covers  and  toilet 
articles  and  the  room  transformed.  It 
always  was  clean  as  to  walls  and  win¬ 
dows.  but  rugs  and  curtains  will  get  old 
and  look  more  or  less  shabby,  so  the  new 
things  helped  out  wonderfully. 

The  whole  outfit  did  not  cost  ten  dol¬ 
lars,  and  as  fast  as  an  article  loses  its 
freshness  it  is  replaced  at  small  cost.' 
Each  Winter  a  new  rug  or  two  is  made, 
and  each  year  sees  some  new  comfort 
added  to  the  guest-room  supplies.  It  is 
such  a  joy  to  be  able  at  short  notice  to 
put  a  guest  into  a  spick  and  span  room 
that  really  emergency  guests  are  longed 
for.  HILDA  RICHMOND. 


China  Cement. 

To  be  “mistress  of  herself  tho’  china 
fall”  is  a  difficult  matter  for  a  woman 
when  she  sees  her  favorite  specimen  of 
antique  china  fall  to  the  ground.  The 
china  cabinet  with  its  glass  doors  is  now 
almost  a  necessity,  and  sometimes  when 
arranging  the  precious  contents  a  piece 
will  unfortunately  slip  through  the  fin¬ 
gers.  A  good  cement  for  mending  china 
may  be  made  by  pounding  oyster  shells 
until  they  are  reduced  to  a  very  fine 
powder.  Sift  this  through  a  sieve  and 
take  enough  white  of  egg  to  form  the 
powder  into  a  paste.  Wash  the  edges  of 
the  article  to  be  mended  by  brushing 
them  in  soap  and  water,  dry  them  and 
apply  the  cement  and  press  together  for 
about  10  minutes.  Keep  in  a  cool  place 
for  two  days  until  the  cement  hardens 
and  the  valuable  specimen  of  Wedgwood 
or  Sevres  may  then  be  restored  to  its 
place  in  the  cabinet.  I.  A.  G. 


“Foundation  Cake.” 

I  use  this  recipe  for  nearly  all  cakes. 
This  may  be  varied,  by  adding  spices, 
chocolate,  raisins,  or  fruits.  To  make 
the  foundation  use  one  cup  sugar,  two 
eggs,  two  well-rounded  tablespoons  but¬ 
ter,  one  cup  sweet  milk,  two  rounded 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  two  cups  Hour. 
Cream  sugar  and  butter  together,  add 
the  well-beaten  yolks  of  eggs  and  milk. 
The  baking  powder  should  be  sifted  at 
least  twice  with  the  flour,  after  which 
the  flour  should  be  added  to  the  other 
ingredients.  Beat  the  batter  thoroughly, 
and  finally  fold  in  quickly  the  whipped 
whites  of  eggs.  This  makes  an  excellent 
recipe  for  sugar  loaf  cake  or  layer  cake. 

By  dividing  the  batter  in  halves,  and 
adding  spices  to  one  part,  one  can  make 
an  excellent  marble  cake.  I  have  also 
supplied  one-half  cup  of  molasses  with 
cup  of  chopped  raisins,  and  made  a  pal¬ 
atable  and  inexpensive  fruit  cake.  By 
adding  a  bar  of  chocolate,  or  two  table¬ 
spoons  full  of  cocoa  to  sufficient  of  the 
batter  for  one  layer,  one  can  make  a 
pretty  ribbon  cake.  In  fact  with  this 
foundation,  it  can  be  varied  to  suit  al¬ 
most  any  purpose. 

“Grandmother’s  Sweet  Cream  Cake.” — 
This  is  an  inexpensive  and  palatable 
cake,  and  the  recipe  has  stood  the  test  of 
three  generations  of  use.  Place  in  cup 
two  eggs  well  beaten,  fill  it  up  with  sweet 
cream.  Add  one  cup  sugar  and  one  cup 
of  hot  water  and  two  cups  flour  in  which 
is  mixed  two  heaping  teaspoons  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder. 

Molasses  Layer  Cake. — This  recipe  I 
consider  good :  One  cup  sugar,  one-half 
cup  molasses,  one-half  cup  butter,  one- 
half  cup  buttermilk,  two  eggs,  two  cups 
flour,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one  teaspoon 
each  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmeg  and 
allspice,  one-half  teaspoon  salt.  For  fill¬ 
ing  use  one  cup  brown  sugar  and  two 
tablespoons  whipped  cream.  Boil  to¬ 
gether.  It  is  of  the  consistency  of  a 
creamy  paste  when  cooled. 

MRS.  GERTRUDE  JACK. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  oj  patterns  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7887  fancy 
blouse,  34  to  42  bust.  7889  fancy  blouse 
for  misses  and  small  women,  14,  16  and 
18  years.  7907  semi-princesse  dress  for 


misses  and  small  women,  16  and  18  years. 
7895  two-piece  draped  skirt,  22  to  32 
waist.  7921  two-piece  or  three-piece 
skirt  for  misses  and  small  women,  14,  16 
and  18  years. 

The  second  group  includes  7897  plain 
guimpe  or  blouse  for  misses  and  small 
women,  14,  16  and  18  years.  7910  one- 
piece  corset  cover  for  misses  and  small 
women,  14,  16  and  18  years.  7S96  house 


gown  in  empire  style,  34  to  44  bust.  7913 
four-piece  skirt  for  misses  and  small 
women,  14,  16  and  18  years.  7902  three- 
piece  skirt,  22  to  34  waist.  Price  of 
each  pattern  10  cents. 


Mock  Macaroni  and^Cheese. 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  cooking  macaroni 
that  renders  it  much  more  digestible  than 
when  cooked  with  cheese,  as  is  so  often 
done,  and  still  the  dish  is  as  good  as  with 
cheese.  Cook  sufficient  broken  macaroni 
in  boiling  salted  water  to  two-tliirds  fill 
an  enameled  baking  dish  or  casserole 
that  can  be  sent  to  the  table.  Drain  and 
pour  cold  water  over  it,  to  prevent  stick¬ 
ing  together.  Make  a  cream  sauce  of 
two  rounded  tablespooufuls  flour  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  butter  or  drippings, 
melted  together  and  mixed  in  pan  on  top 
of  the  stove.  When  the  fat  begins  to 
bubble,  add  a  pint  of  hot  water,  and 
milk  equal  parts,  and  let  this  boil  up  and 
thicken,  stirring  constantly,  then  add  one 
small  cup  tomato  juice,  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  salt,  or  a  sprinkle  of  pepper.  Break 
and  drop  in  two  eggs.  With  a  perforat¬ 


or  uly  CO, 

ed  spoon  or  fork,  beat  these  into  the 
sauce  as  it  cooks,  with  a  whisking  mo¬ 
tion.  Let  cook  five  minutes  longer,  stir¬ 
ring  to  prevent  sticking.  Add  to  the 
macaroni,  thoroughly  stir  and  mix  and 
pour  into  buttered  baking  dish.  Dot  with 
butter  and  bake  in  hot  oven  one-lialf 
hour.  The  tomato  can  be  omitted  if  it 
is  not  liked.  The  egg  whites  will  be  in 
flecks  through  the  sauce  simulating  bits 
of  cheese.  This  is  a  favorite  supper 
dish.  MRS.  E.  I.,  k. 


Some  Savory  Salads. 

Beet  Salad. — Slice  some  boiled  beets 
and  let  them  stand  in  vinegar  over  night. 
Chop  a  large  cupful  of  the  beets,  and 
add  to  it  one  large  cupful  each  of 
chopped  cabbage  and  cut  celery,  one  small 
onion  chopped  very  fine  and  a  saltspoon- 
ful  of  salt.  Use  the  following  dressing 
with  the  beets:  Four  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of 
dry  mustard,  one  cup  of  vinegar,  one  cup 
of  milk,  three  eggs  and  a  speck  of  cay¬ 
enne  pepper.  Heat  the  butter,  add  flour 
and  stir  until  smooth,  but  do  not  brown ; 
add  the  milk,  stir  and  boil  up  once ;  place 
saucepan  in  another  pan  containing  hot 
water,  add  beaten  eggs,  salt  and  other 
ingredients,  with  the  exception  of  vine¬ 
gar;  allow  to  boil  up,  then  add  vinegar; 
continue  stirring  until  it  thickens.  Al¬ 
low  it  to  cool  before  pouring  over  the 
chopped  vegetables. 

Shrimp  Salad. — Two  large  potatoes, 
pared  and  steamed  tender,  cool  and  slice ; 
one  head  of  endive,  washed,  drained  and 
cut  very  fine ;  one  bunch  of  rose  radishes 
also  cut  into  slices.  Mix  the  vegetables 
together  with  one-half  pound  of  cleaned 
shrimps,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
a  pinch  of  sugar.  Fry  quarter  of  a  cup¬ 
ful,  scant,  of  diced  bacon  until  light 
brown ;  remove  from  the  fire  and  add  half 
cup  of  vinegar,  same  amount  of  water 
and  three  drops  of  tabasco  sauce.  Mix 
all  thoroughly  together,  heap  on  lettuce 
leaves  and  serve  cold. 

Codfish  Salad. — Pull  off  in  narrow 
strips  a  pound  of  old-fashioned  salt  cod¬ 
fish.  Soak  over  night  in  cold  or  luke¬ 
warm  water.  In  the  morning  squeeze 
out  all  the  water  by  putting  fish  in  a  thin 
cloth.  Put  into  a  saucepan  and  cover 
with  cold  water  and  let  it  boil  gently  for 
twenty  minutes.  Then  drain  and  again 
squeeze  dry.  Toss  about  with  a  silver 
fork  until  pieces  are  separated,  put  into 
a  salad  bowl  with  equal  quantity  of 
boiled  potatoes,  hard  boiled  eggs  and  if 
you  like  them  a  few  minced  anchovies 
and  a  chopped  dill  pickle.  Mix  with 
mayonnaise  and  garnish  the  dish  with 
shredded  lettuce  and  chopped  celery. 

Barataria  Salad. — This  is  made  by 
combining  equal  portions  of  shrimps  and 
celery.  Let  them  stand  in  the  following 
marinade  for  several  hours:  Two  table¬ 
spoonfuls,  of  oil,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
lemon  juice,  one-half  teaspoouful  of  salt, 
a  little  cayenne,  one-fourth  of  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  mustard  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
powdered  sugar.  Drain  at  serving  time, 
pile  high  in  a  salad  bowl,  mask  with 
very  still’  mayonnaise,  surround  the  salad 
with  small  crisp  leaves  of  head  lettuce 
and  put  a  small  heart  of  lettuce  on  the 
apex  and  a  circle  of  curled  celery  around 
the  base  just  inside  the  lettuce.  The  cel¬ 
ery  can  be  curled  by  cutting  it  in  pieces 
lYs  or  two  inches  long,  slicing  them  as 
thin  as  possible  in  strips  almost  to  the 
end,  and  laying  them  in  ice  water  for 
awhile. 

Waldorf-Astoria  Salad. — Cover  two 
dozen  sardines  with  vinegar  and  let 
stand  for  half  an  hour,  then  skin  them 
carefully  and  again  lay  in  vinegar  for  a 
few  minutes.  Drain  and  arrange  them 
around  a  dish,  three  in  a  group,  with  a 
sprig  of  cress  and  a  quarter  of  a  lemon 
in  between  each  group.  Crop  fine  a  Ber¬ 
muda  onion,  medium  size,  and  a  cucum¬ 
ber;  stone  several  olives,  chop  and  mix 
with  the  onion  and  cucumber,  season  with 
half  a  teaspoonful  salt,  and  place  in  a 
pyramid  in  the  center  of  a  dish.  Put 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  salad  oil  in  a 
bowl  with  half  teaspoonful  salt,  a  dash 
of  cayenne,  add  the  juice  of  two  lemons 
and  beat  the  mixture  until  thick  and 
creamy.  Pour  over  the  vegetables  and 
serve  at  once. 


Kind  deeds  and  words — that’s  the  true 
blue  of  pity  ;  to  hope  the  best,  do  the  best 
and  speak  the  best. — Stevenson. 
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Meat  Substitutes. 

It  is  usually  the  butcher  bill  that  con¬ 
sumes  the  greater  part  of  the  weekly  al¬ 
lowance  set  aside  for  the  culinary  sup¬ 
plies  of  a  household.  To  provide  daily 
variety  for  her  table,  to  furnish  nutri¬ 
ment  for  a  family  of  healthy  growing 
children  as  well  as  grown-ups,  and  yet 
keep  the  expense  of  it  within  a  limited 
amount,  is  a  problem  over  which  many  a 
woman  is  puzzling,  and  to-day,  more 
than  ever  before. 

While  the  average  housewife  may  know 
that  a  well-balanced  diet  is  made  up  of 
a  right  proportion  of  the  four  great  food 
elements  demanded  by  nature  for  the 
growth,  development,  and  repair  of  the 
human  body,  and  that  these  are  the  pro- 
teids,  fats,  sugars  and  starches,  she  may 
not  know,  except  in  a  vastue  way,  that 
if  she  wishes  to  dispense  with  meat  in 
her  dietary  from  day  to  (lqy,  she  may  do 
so  and  still  supply  sufficient  nutriment 
to  keep  her  family  healthy  and  strung. 
If  she  will  give  just  a  lictle  time  and 
careful  study  to  foods  and  food  values, 
as  well  as  a  little  thoughtful  attention  to 
certain  food  combinations,  so  that  she 
can  prepare  tasty  dishes  from  materials 
other  than  meat,  she  will  find  she 
can  provide  for  her  table  a  surprising 
variety  of  substitutes  for  half  the  money 
she  is  spending  now  for  steaks  and 
roasts. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  though  a  number 
of  varieties  of  nuts  are  grown  in  great 
quantities  in  our  country,  the  native 
hickories,  butternut,  walnut,  chestnut 
and  pecan,  as  well  as  others,  beside  those 
shipped  to  us  from  foreign  lands,  they 
seldom  appear  on  the  average  American’s 
table,  except  in  the  form  of  a  confection 
or  after-dinner  relish?  And  yet  they  are  a 
highly  concentrated  food,  consisting  prin¬ 
cipally  of  fats  and  protein,  and  when 
taken  in  connection  with  less  nutritious 
edibles,  as  cereals,  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruit,  they  form  excellent  meat  substi¬ 
tutes  that  are  not  expensive. 

The  peanut,  though  rightly  not  a  nut, 
but  a  legume,  supplies  a  high  per  cent  of 
protein  and  energy,  and  its  delicious 
nutty  flavor  is  well  liked;  a  pound  of 
shelled  peanuts  is  said  to  contain  more 
nutriment  than  a  pound  of  any  other 
food  substance.  Peanut-butter,  made  as 
it  is  from  the  finely  crushel  nuts  with 
the  addition  of  cream  or  olive  oil,  is  rich 
in  fats  not  unlike  that  of  butter,  and 
forms  an  admirable  butter  substitute. 
For  those  who  look  to  nuts  as  a  source 
of  protein  in  the  diet,  the  peanut  may  be 
considered  far  and  away  more  economi¬ 
cal  than  any  other  one  article  of  food; 
10  cents  will  purchase  more  than  twice 
the  amount  of  nutriment,  and  five  times 
the  energy  that  can  be  secured  for  the 
same  amount  spent  for  beef,  mutton  or 
veal. 

The  pecan,  though  not  as  abundant 
and  cheap  as  the  peanut,  is  the  best  nut 
of  all,  as  its  chemical  composition  shows, 
all  the  food  elements  necessary  to  sus¬ 
tain  life  are  perhaps  better  proportioned 
in  the  [»ecan  than  in  any  other  nut.  The 
chestnut,  especially  the  large  Spanish  va¬ 
riety,  is  very  useful  as  a  food,  and  in 
some  countries  it  forms  the  principal 
food  of  entire  communities;  the  Italian 
lives  luxuriantly  on  a  diet  of  cheese, 
macaroni,  chestnuts,  and  wine.  The 
hickorynut  and  the  walnut  is  rich  in  fats, 
and  the  butternut  and  Black  walnut  have 
splendid  qualities  as  a  food,  and  are 
most  desirable  nuts,  even  though  their 
■shells  are  thick  and  hard  to  crack. 

Legumes  (dried  peas,  beaus  and  len¬ 
tils),  are  particularly  rich  in  nutriment, 
in  fact,  take  them  pound  for  pound  they 
Contain  a  larger  amount  of  albuminous 
substance  than  meat.  This,  in  addition 
to  their  large  quantity  of  starch,  fat,  and 
mineral  salts,  places  them  among  the 
best  of  food  materials,  and  they  form 
a  perfect  substitute  for  meat,  but  like 
nuts,  they  should  not  be  combined  with 
hearty  foods  like  meats;  eating  meat 
with  beans  is  like  combining  meat  with 
meat  so  far  as  the  proteids  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

Hie  following  preparations  suggest 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  nuts  aud 
legumes  may  be  successfully  used  as 
meat  substitutes : 

Nut  Chowder. — Cook  slowly  until  ten¬ 
der  two  cups  of  pecan  or  hickorynut 
meats,  either  coarsely  chopped  or  broken, 
m  four  cups  of  water;  then  strain,  and 
■aid  to  the  liquor  one-half  cup  each  of 
ficed  potatoes  and  carrots,  two  small 
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onions  thinly  sliced,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  chopped  red  pepper,  and  one  cup  of 
stewed  tomatoes ;  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  cook  until  the  vegetables  are 
soft,  without  being  cooked  to  pieces ;  then 
turn  the  whole  into  a  colander,  and  drain. 
Mix  in  carefully  the  nut  meats,  and  turn 
into  a  hot  serving-dish.  Reheat  the  stock 
in  which  the  nuts  and  vegetables  were 
cooked ;  soften  two  tablespoonfuls  of  but¬ 
ter,  and  stir  in  one  tablespoonful  of  flour, 
and  add  gradually  to  the  hot  stock ;  cook 
until  smooth:  then  pour  over  the  vege¬ 
tables  and  nuts,  and  serve. 

Nut  Irish  Stew. — Cook  four  large 
onions,  sliced,  and  as  many  small  pota¬ 
toes,  cut  into  cubes,  in  two  quarts  of 
salted  water  until  tender,  or  nearly  so, 
then  add  one-fourth  cup  of  whole-wheat 
or  gluten  flour  stirred  smooth  in  one- 
fourth  cup  of  softened  butter.  Boil  a 
few  minutes  longer  and  when  the  pota¬ 
toes  are  quite  done  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  drop  into  the  stew  one  large 
cupful  of  mixed  nut-meats,  heat  up  again 
without  stirring,  and  serve. 

Mock  \  eal  Cutlets. — Wash  one  cup  of 
lentils  and  soak  in  cold  water  over  night. 
In  the  morning  drain  and  parboil  in 
fresh  boiling  water  for  30  minutes ;  drain 
again,  and  cook  until  soft  in  sufficient 
boiling  water  to  cover  them.  Rub 
through  a  sieve,  and  to  the  puree  add 
one-fourth  cup  of  melted  butter,  one  cup 
of  fine  Graham  bread-crumbs,  one  cup  of 
strained  tomatoes,  to  which  a  speck  of 
soda  has  been  added,  one  cup  of  chopped 
pecan  or  walnut  meats,  crushed  or 
chopped  very  fine,  and  one  tablespoouful 
each  of  grated  celery  and  minced  onion. 
Season  with  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of 
mixed  herbs,  salt,  and  pepper.  Blend  all 
thoroughly  together,  and  form  into  cut¬ 
lets;  dip  these  in  egg,  and  then  in  fine 
bread-crumbs,  place  in  a  well-greased 
baking-pan,  and  brown  in  a  quick  oven. 
Arrange  around  a  mound  of  well-seasoned 
mashed  potatoes  and  serve  with  brown 
sauce. 


cups  of  milk.  Cook  and  stir  the  whole 
for  five  minutes  longer;  then  add  one 
cup  of  chopped  nuts ;  reheat,  and  serve 
on  squares  of  buttered  toast. 

Mock  Chicken  Salad.— Mix  1%  cups 
of  ground  raw  peanuts  with  1)4  cups  of 
wheat  flakes ;  add  one  tablespoon  of  olive 
oil  and  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  then 
pour  on  gradually  enough  warm  water 
to  make  a  stiff  inush.  Put  in  the  double 
boiler,  and  cook  slowly  for  several  hours. 
Pack  into  a  square  mold  or  basin  and 
chill.  When  ready  for  use,  cut  into  small, 
cubes.  Cut  up  into  small  pieces  some 
tender  celery  stalks  and  mix  this  lightly 
with  the  mock  chicken.  Arrange  on  let-  j 
tuce  leaves,  and  pour  French  or  mayon-  1 
naise  dressing  over  it.  This  mixture 
may  also  be  served  fried,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Philadelphia  scrapple. 

ROSAMOND  LAMPMAN. 


Summer  Drinks. 

English  Gingerette. — Essence  of  lemon, 
one  ounce ;  essence  of  cayenne  two 
ounces ;  essence  of  ginger,  two  ounces ; 
burnt  sugar,  one  ounce;  citric  acid,  two 
ounces.  Three  pounds  of  granulated 
sugar  in  three  pints  of  boiling  water. 
When  cold,  add  the  above  ingredients, 
shake  well  and  bottle.  It  will  keep  in¬ 
definitely.  Use  this  mixture  about  a 
tablespoonful  and  a  half,  according  to 
taste,  in  a  tumblerful  of  hot  or  cold 
water,  as  desired. 

Rhubarb  Refresher. — Chop  three  or 
four  stalks  of  wine-red  rhubarb,  add 
three  or  four  thin  strips  lemon  peel,  two- 
thirds  cup  white  sugar.  Pour  over  these 
one  quart  boiling  water;  when  cold  press 
through  sieve.  Put  a  spoonful  or  two 
crushed  ice  in  glasses  and  fill  with  mix¬ 
ture.  If  too  strong  add  cold  water. 


Whex  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  aud  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

CLOUDED  BRAIN 


Complete  Water 
Tower  Outfit 


ONLY 
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High  g’r&de  1000 
gallon  Cypress 
Tank  and  20  ft. 
Steel  Tower  just 
as  shown  in  cut. 

Tank  guaranteed  against  decay 
for  five  years.  Same  outfit  on 
credit  at  slightly  higher  price. 
Complete  Water  Works  equip¬ 
ment.  Better  get  our  catalogue 
today  and  our  New  Way  Selling 
Plan  No.  25,  free  for  the  asking. 

THE  BALTIMORE  CO. 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 


in  House  and  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-^ 
mer  at  Small  Cost.  r , 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supply  ffeJEHE 
Pl*n.  It  will  bring  you  100  pictures 
of  it  in  actual  use.  Do  it  Now.  ^40 

Aermotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Av.,  Chicago 
Acrmotor  Co.,  2d  and  Madison  Streets,  Oakland 


WESHIP°»APPROVAL 

without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  out 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1913  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  a  bicycle  or 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  wonder fulproposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory 

_  TIRES.  Coaster-Brake  rearwt»eelaf 
lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  pri*+s. 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  special  offer .  r 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Dept  B80.  CHICAGO 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 

flies.  Neat,  clean,  or¬ 
namental.  convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 

- -  6  seat  prepaid  tor  $L 

HAROLD  SOMERS,  150  DeKalb  Ave..  Brooklyn,  S.  Y, 


Brown  Sauce. — Mix  well  together  one 
tablespoonful  of  peanut-butter  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  browned  flour  with  one 
tablespoonful  of  cream,  then  add  gradu¬ 
ally  two  cups  of  hot  milk,  and  stir  and 
cook  until  the  mixture  thickens;  just  be¬ 
fore  serving  add  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
strained  tomatoes,  aud  a  little  salt  and 
pepper. 

Nut  Breakfast  Cakes  with  Poached 
Eggs. — Mash  two  cups  of  well-cooked 
split  peas,  or  beans,  and  press  through 
the  sieve.  To  the  puree  add  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  grated  celery,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  minced  onion,  one  cup  of  milk,  one 
cup  of  softened  bread-crumbs,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter,  one  cup  of  crushed 
nuts,  either  walnut,  hickory  or  pecans, 
and  one  well-beaten  egg;  season  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  form  into  small  flat 
cakes ;  dip  each  in  egg  and  powdered 
crumbs,  and  brown  in  hot  fat.  Place  a 
nicely  poached  egg  on  each  cake ;  garnish 
with  parsley,  and  serve  with  hot  cream 
or  brown  sauce. 

Nut  Timbales. — Remove  the  shells 
from  one  pint  of  chestnuts,  and  cook  in 
boiling  salted  water  until  soft,  then 
drain,  and  mash.  To  the  nuts  add  two 
well-beaten  eggs,  two  cups  of  thin  cream, 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  dash 
of  pepper.  Turn  into  custard  cups;  put 
the  cups  in  a  basin;  surround  them  with 
boiling  water,  cover  the  tops  with  but¬ 
tered  paper,  and  bake  iu  a  moderate  oven 
for  20  minutes;  then  unmold,  and  serve 
with  a  little  cream  sauce  poured  around 
them. 

Potatoes  and  Nuts. — Select  smooth,  i 
rather  small-sized,  potatoes,  wash  aud 
wipe  dry ;  remove  a  slice  from  the  euds. 
and  rnb  each  potato  all  over  with  a  little 
olive  oil.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  for  40  min¬ 
utes,  or  until  mealy,  then  remove,  cool, 
and  carefully  scoop  out  the  inside  from 
one  end.  Mash  this,  add  pepper,  salt, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream  or  melted 
butter,  aud  one  or  two  cups  of  chopped 
hickorynut  meats,  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  potatoes  used;  beat  until  light  and 
puffy ;  then  fold  in  the  beaten  white  of 
two  eggs.  Refill  the  shells  with  this,  and 
return  to  the  oven  to  reheat  and  brown 
over  the  top.  This  makes  a  delicious 
luncheon  or  supper  dish. 

Nuts  and  Mushrooms. — Cook  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  chopped  onion  and  one- 
half  cup  of  chopped  fresh  mushrooms  iu 
four  tablespoon  fills  of  butter  for  five  min¬ 
utes;  then  stir  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour,  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  and  1% 


Clears  lip  On  Change  to  Proper  Food. 

The  brain  cannot  work  with  clearness 
and  accuracy,  if  the  food  taken  is  not 
fully  digested,  but  is  retained  in  the 
stomach  to  ferment  and  form  poisonous 
gases,  etc.  A  dull,  clouded  brain  is  likely 
to  be  the  result. 

A  Mich,  lady  relates  her  experience  in 
changing  her  food  habits,  and  results  are 
very  interesting: 

“A  steady  diet  of  rich,  greasy  foods 
such  as  sausage,  buckwheat  cakes  and 
so  on,  finally  broke  down  a  stomach  and 
nerves  that,  by  inheritance,  were  sound 
and  strong,  and  medicine  did  no  apparent 
good  in  the  way  of  relief. 

“My  brain  was  clouded  and  dull  and 
I  was  suffering  from  a  case  of  constipa¬ 
tion  that  defied  all  remedies  used. 

“The  ‘Road  to  Wellville,’  in  some 
providential  way,  fell  into  my  hands, 
and  may  Heaven’s  richest  blessings 
fall  on  the  man  who  was  inspired  to 
write  it. 

“I  followed  directions  carefully,  the 
physical  culture  and  all,  using  Grape- 
Nuts  with  sugar  and  cream,  leaving 
meat,  pastry  and  hot  biscuit  entirely  out 
of  my  bill  of  fare.  The  result — I  am  in 
perfect  health  once  more. 

“I  never  realize  I  have  nerves,  and 
my  stomach  and  bowels  are  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  My  brain  is  perfectly  clear  and  I 
am  enjoying  that  state  of  health  which 
God  intended  his  creatures  should  enjoy 
and  which  all  might  have,  by  giving 
proper  attention  to  their  food.”  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read.  “The  Road  to  Wellville,” 
in  pkgs.  “There’s  a  reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


7or  Four  New  Yearly  Subscrip¬ 
tions  or  Forty  10-Week 
Trial  Subscriptions 


Gentleman’s 
Full  Bassine  Nickel 
Silver  Watch 

lb  size,  plain  polished,  American  seven- 
jewel,  straight-line  lever  watch.  Guar¬ 
anteed  high-class  timepiece ;  damaskeened 
movement ;  enameled  dial  with  Arabic  or 
Roman  figures. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St. ,  New  York 


Cut  Down  The  High  Cost  of  Home  Heating 

Sott  coal  or  slack — anthracite  or  coke — it  makes  no  difference  what 
kind  of  fuel  you  burn  you  can  cut  down  the  quantity  one-third  aud 
still  get  a  third  more  heat  from  It  If  you  use  a 

XXTH  CENTURY  FURNACE 

And  it’s  a  better,  cleaner,  more  health fnl  heat  besides.  XXth 
Century  Furnaces  consume  their  own  gases  aud  smoke  and  keep  the 
home  free  from  dirt  and  soot.  They  have  an  exclusive  pateuted  air 
chamber  and  iirepot  which  burns  the  fuel  from  the  side  toward  the 
center,  giving  complete  combustion  aud  a  steady,  uniform  heat  iu 
all  parts  of  the  home. 

Over  40,000  XXth  Century  Furnaces  now  in  use  and  every  last 
one  of  them  giving,  day  in  and  day  out,  satisfaction. 


Proper  Installation  is  Part  of  XXth  Century  Service 


The  man  who  sells  you  a  XXth  Century  Furnace  knows  his  business and  your  reouire- 

ments.  He  will  install  your  furnace  so  as  to  give  heating  comfort  for  years  -Vsk  us  for 
your  Dealer’s  name  or  send  us  a  plan  or  sketch  of  yonr  home,  mentioning  the  ’number  of 
rooms  to  be  heated  and  we  will  tell  you  the  kind  of  equipmeut  best  suited  for  vou  \sk  for 
booklet  No.  43  on  home  heating.  J  1 

XXth  Century  Heating  &  Ventilating  Company,  Akron,  O. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

FEEDING  PIGS  PRIOR  TO  WEANING. 

The  problem  of  handling  pigs  so  that 
they  may  not  suffer  a  set-back  at  wean¬ 
ing  time  is  one  worthy  of  the  most  care¬ 
ful  thought  by  the  hog  raiser.  Pigs 
which  are  thrifty  before  this  crisis  in 
their  lives  often  become  lean  and  hun¬ 
gry  looking  for  some  time  afterward,  even 
though  the  owner  may  be  feeding  in 
abundance.  Such  a  result  is  due  more 
to  thh  feeding  before  weaning  than  to 
any  feature  of  the  care  afterward.  A 
careful  system  of  feeding  reduces  the 
shock  at  weaning  time  to  a  minimum,  so 
that  the  growth  of  the  pig  is  uninter¬ 
rupted. 

The  feeding  of  the  pigs  for  the  first 
few  weeks  should  be  primarily  through 
the  mother.  At  the  first,  of  course,  this 
is  necessarily  the  case.  It  should  be 
kept  up  for  some  time,  however,  for 
tests  have  shown  that  after  pigs  are  able 


for  it  in  the  young  pigs,  as  the  sow’s 
milk  will  supplement  ro  a  large  extent 
the  corn  eaten  at  this  time.  Any  of  the 
usual  proteid  feeds,  tankage,  shorts,  skim- 
milk.  Soy  beans,  cow  peas,  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  pasture,  or  others  may  be  used. 
By  the  time  the  pigs  are  to  be  weaned, 
they  should  be  eating  grain  very  freely. 

As  soon  as  they  are  taken  from  the 
sow,  the  nitrogenous,  or  proteid,  part  of 
the  ration  should  be  increased  consider¬ 
ably.  The  corn  allowance  may  well  be 
increased  somewhat,  also.  With  such 
treatment  the  shock  of  weaning  can 
hardly  be  noticed  at  all.  There  is  no 
failure  to  eat  the  new  type  of  feed ; 
in  fact,  there  is  no  new  type  of  feed  ;  and 
there  is,  consequently,  no  check  to  the 
growth.  Although  we  cannot  elaborate 
on  the  point  here,  the  great  value  of  a 
clover  or  Alfalfa  pasture  for  pigs  at 
this  age  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  A 
better  source  of  proteid  feed  could  hardly 
be  desired.  The  important  point,  then, 
in  avoiding  a  setback  at  weaning  time  is 


OX  GOOD  TERMS 

to  eat  and  utilize  solid  food,  even  then 
the  same  food  will  produce  more  flesh 
in  the  pigs  if  fed  to  the  sow  which  they 
suckle.  The  sow,  during  'the  entire 
suckling  period,  should  be  fed  a  very 
generous  ration,  limited  in  amount  prac¬ 
tically  by  nothing  except  her  appetite. 
It  should  be  rich  in  proteid  and  min¬ 
eral  substances.  Even  then,  if  the  litter 
is  fairly  large  and  the  sowt  is  a  good 
milker,  the  ration  will  probably  be  in¬ 
sufficient  to  supply  the  materials  needed 
for  the  large  amounts  of  milk  elaborated, 
and  she  will  be  pulled  down  in  flesh. 
Hog  men  regularly  expect  sows  with 
pigs  to  lose  flesh  ;  but  there  is  no  excuse 
for  the  extreme  thinness  of  some  sows 
which  can  often  be  seen  with  a  group 
of  squealing  hungry  pigs  trailing  behind. 
To  give  the  pigs  a  vigorous  start,  then, 
it  is  important  that  the  milk  supply 
contributed  by  the  sowr  be  liberal  in 
amount ;  and  because  of  this  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  sow  be  fed  very  liberally. 

While  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
pig  be  fed  through  the  mother  during 
its  early  life,  it  is  no  less  important  that 
it  learn  to  eat  solid  food  during  this 
time,  in  order  that  it  may  be  prepared 
against  time  when  the  milk  part  of  its 
ration  shall  be  cut  off.  If  the  youngsters 
are  allowed  to  run  with  the  sows,  they 
will  soon  learn  to  crack  a  few  grains 
of  corn  at  feeding  time.  They  will  also 
learn  to  drink  a  little  from  the  trough. 
When  they  have  advanced  thus  far  it 
is  time  to  supply  them  with  a  feeding 
pen.  This  is  a  pen  which  has  an  en¬ 
trance  large  enough  to  admit  pigs  but 
not  large  enough  to  admit  the  grown 
animals.  In  this  enclosure  they  can  eat 
without  being  shoved  aside  by  the  larger 
animals,  and  here  they  should  receive 
most  of  their  feed.  The  basis  of  this 
feed  should  be  corn,  just  as  with  the 
older  stock.  It  may  be  shelled  at  first, 
or  even  soaked ;  but  after  a  time  it 
can  be  fed  on  the  ear  in  the  dry  con¬ 
dition.  Some  practice  soaking,  or  shell¬ 
ing,  or  even  grinding;  but  the  profit  from 
any  of  these  practices  is  exceedingly 
questionable ;  and  so  long  as  such  is  the 
case  it  certainly  seems  wise  to  let  con¬ 
venience  dictate  the  course  to  follow. 
Along  with  the  corn  should  be  fed  a 
certain  amount  of  proteid  supplement. 
This  need  not  be  so  very  generous  in 
amount,  just  enough  to  develop  a  taste 


WITH  THE  FAMILY. 

to  get  the  pigs  to  eating  grain  freely 
beforehand,  and  to  feed  them  liberally 
on  it  after  the  change  has  been  made. 

II.  E.  MERN. 


Waste  Condensed  Milk  for  Pigs. 

A  member  of  an  established  dairy  and 
creamery  company  has  offered  to  send 
us  a  large  barrel  of  condensed  milk, 
which  is  a  bit  off,  and  cannot  be  used 
by  the  ice  cream  manufacturers.  He 
says  that  a  pig  raiser  near  his  city 
comes  and  buys  it  by  the  truck  load  to 
feed  to  his  pigs.  Is  it  a  good  thing  to 
give  pigs,  having  quite  a  proportion  of 
sugar  or  its  substitute  in  its  makeup? 
If  good  to  use,  in  what  proportion,  and 
how  shall  we  keep  it  in  good  condition? 
The  barrel  is  to  weigh  GOO  pounds,  and 
only  costs  us  the  freight.  L.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

If  the  product  referred  to  is  what  is 
known  as  sweetened  condensed  milk  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  product  can¬ 
not  be  safely  used  in  feeding  swine  by 
utilizing  one  part  of  the  condensed  milk 
to  five  parts  of  water,  and  in  addition 
supplementing  this  With  a  pound  of 
mixed  feed — preferably  equal  parts  of 
corn  and  middlings  with  one  part  of 
digester  tankage  for  each  pound  of  the 
grain  mixture  used.  It  is  very  prob¬ 
able  that  the  amount  of  sucrose  in  this 
condensed  milk  would  keep  the  product 
from  decomposing,  and  even  though  it 
might  sour  it  is  my  judgment  that  it 
could  still  be  used  safely,  for  feeding 
pigs.  The  question  arises,  however,  as 
to  the  advisability  of  feeding  the  pro¬ 
duct  containing  as  much  sugar  to  pigs. 
In  some  feeding  tests  recently  conducted 
at  this  station  we  utilized  equal  parts  of 
cornmeal  and  black  strap  molasses,  and 
supplemented  this  with  four  pounds  of 
skim-milk  to  each  pound  of  the  corn  and 
molasses  mixture.  The  black  strap 
molasses  contains  a  great  deal  of  sugar 
and  this  mixture  enabled  animals  weigh¬ 
ing  about  200  pounds  each  to  gain  from 
1.8  pound  to  2.4  pounds  per  day.  In 
still  another  test  that  was  conducted 
here  we  fed  a  refuse  product  containing 
still  more  sugar  than  is  found  in  the 
black  strap  molasses,  and  in  fact  added 
some  molasses  to  the  mixture,  and  no 
evil  results  or  disorders  followed.  It 
was  amazing,  however,  to  record  the 
amount  of  water  consumed  by  animals 
getting  such  a  ration.  A  vital  point  in 
feeding  pigs  is  that  of  supplying  va¬ 
riety,  and  especially  is  this  desirable 


when  any  refuse  produce  such  as  this 
material  is  used.  It  is  my  belief  that 
no  evil  results  will  follow  feeding  this 
condensed  milk  to  pigs,  in  case  the  mix¬ 
ture  suggested  is  used,  and  the  pigs 
gradually  accustomed  to  eating  this  mix¬ 
ture.  Any  sudden  change  of  feed,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  animals  are  anywhere  near 
on  full  feed,  is  apt  to  cause  digestive  dis¬ 
orders.  It  is  best  to  make  the  change 
gradually  and  increase  the  mixture  as 
the  pigs’  appetite  demands. 

F.  C.  HINKLER, 
Animal  Husbandman. 

New  Jersey  Station. 


Stock  on  Shares. 

Regarding  the  plan  of  buying  stock, 
mentioned  on  page  862,  it  has  been  our 
observation  that  arrangements  such  as 
the  one  suggested  more  often  result  in 
mutual  dissatisfaction  than  otherwise. 
There  are  so  many  conditions  bearing 
upon  the  care  and  development  of  live 
stock,  and  so  many  details  which  can¬ 
not  be  foreseen,  that  a  hard  and  fast 
contract  is  often  found  to  lack  features 
which  are  later  found  essential  by  at 
least  one  party  to  the  bargain. 

We  know  of  one  similar  arrangement, 
in  which  the  owner  or  the  cows  and  the 
bull  placed  them  under  the  care  of  a 
farmer,  giving  the  latter  full  control  of 
feeding  problems,  but  specifying  the  gen¬ 
eral  breeding  policy  of  the  herd,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  in  return  the  calves  dropped 
from  year  to  year,  the  farmer  retaining 
the  milk  for  his  own  profit.  This  scheme 
has  worked  with  fair  satisfaction  for 
some  years,  but  might  be  wholly  imprac¬ 
ticable  in  another  locality. 

AYER  &  M’KINNEY. 


The  Western  Guernsey  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  recently  held  a  field  meeting 
in  Illinois.  Mr.  W.  It.  Goodwin,  of  the 
Breeders’  Gazette,  spoke  in  the  relation 
between  buyer  and  seller.  He  was  asked 
what  he  thought  the  purebred  cattle  as¬ 
sociation  should  do  in  business  relation 
between  breeder  and  purchaser.  The 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal  reports  his 
answer : 

He  thought  they  should  not  be  ex-  j 
peeted  to  attempt  to  straighten  out  any  j 
difficulties  arising  from  such  transactions 
except  as  related  to  the  registry  or  trans¬ 
fer  of  such  animals,  but  he  thought  it 
the  duty  of  these  associations  to  go  the 
limit,  by  detective  methods  or  otherwise, 
to  establish  the  integrity  of  pedigrees. 
That  is,  he  did  not  think  that  these  as¬ 
sociations  should  wait  for  some  one  to 
enter  formal  complaint  against  their 
members,  but  that  wherever  they  had 
reson  to  think  that  a  breeder  was  mis¬ 
representing  facts  regarding  even  the 
registry  of  an  animal  that  was  not  en¬ 
titled  to  registry  that  they  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  punish  such  breeders  as  are 
thus  misrepresenting  fact  regarding  the 
purity  of  breeding. 


Cuts  Feed  Bills 


Do  Yon  Knew  That 
6  lbs  of  an  AJAX 
FLAKES  ration  will 
cost  net  ever  9  cents 
and  make  20  to  24 
lbs.  of  milk  ? 

This  may  be  hard  to 
believe,  but  if  you 
will  write  us  wo 
will  send  you  proofs 
and  a  free  copy  of 
Feeders  Handbook. 

CHAPIN  &  CO., 
Box  R.  Hammond,  Ind. 


>  {  j:  • 


•  •  •.  ■  THE  ■ - 

’■'.'ANIMALS' 
.•••..FRIEND 

Keeps  flies  and 
other  insect  posts  off 
of  animals— in  barn  or 
pasture — longer  than  any  im¬ 
itation.  Used  and  endorsed 
since  1885  by  leading  dairy¬ 
men  and  farmers. 

§  $1  WORTH  SAYES$20-OO 

in  milk  and  flesh  on  each 
cow  in  a  single  season.  Heals  sores,  stops  itching  and  pro¬ 
vents  infection.  Nothing  hotter  for  galls.  Kills  lice  and 
mites  in  poultry  houses. 

$1  if  your  dealer  can't  supply  you.  We'll 
JL/ilU  v**  send  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect 
200  cows,  also  our  3-tube  gravity  sprayer  without 
extra  charge.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  Naino 
Kxpross  Office.  Booklet  FliEK,  Special  terms  to  agents. 

Shoo-FIy  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.P,  1310  N.  10th  St.,  Phila. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

30  Days’  Triai.— Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE- 

Tlie  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  GO.  Cuba.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


EMPIRE 


Empires  are  so  perfectly  designed  that, 
properly  adjusted  and  cared  for.  they  start 
under  the  mere  weight  of  their  own  short 
crank.  Run  so  quietly  you  can  hold  one  ear 
to  the  machine  and  hear  your  watch  tick  at 
the  other  ear.  Ask  for  Catalog  112 


Empire  Cream  Separator  Co. 
Bloomfield,  N,  J.  Chicago,  111. 

Portland,  Ore.  Toronto,  Ont  Winnipeg,  Man. 


You  Can’t  Cut  Out 

A.  BOG  SPAVIN, PUFF  or  TUOBOUGHPIN, 
but 


ABSORBINE 

#*■  *"trade  mark  reg.u.s.pat.off. 


will  clean  them  off  permanently, 
and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  vou  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  K  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muscles  or  Ligaments.  Enlarged  Glands,  Goitres. 
Wens,  Cysts.  Allays  pain  quickly.  Price  $1.00  and  $2.00 
n  Dottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

MINERAL 
'"SHEAVE 
years  REMEDY 


heaves 


Booklet 

free  _ 

$3  Package  OURKS  any  case  or  money  refunded. 
$1  Package  CURES  ordinary  cases. 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Cu., 461  N.  Fourth.  Ave..  Pittsburgh, Pa 


Send  fop  booklet. 

Best  Conditioner— 

Worm  Expcller 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

“Guaranteed  or  Money  BAck.” 
Cough*,  Distemper,  Indigestion 

NEWTON’S 

60c,  $1.00  per  can. 

Large  for  Heave*. 

At  druggist*’  or  sunt  postpaid 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co**  Toledo,  Ohio 


HORSE  LAME? 


Use  K  INDIO'S  Fain  out 
OINTMFNT.  A  sure  cure 
for  bone,  bog,  and  blood 
Bpavin,  ringbone,  curb,  soft  huuchc*,  npliut,  etc.  50  ccnU,  post¬ 
paid.  K.  klitdlg,  Jr.,  Remedy  Co.,  4826  Woodland  Ave.,  Fbila. 


Dl  IMD’C  IMPROVED 
nUmOO  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Henry  H.  Albertson,  Burl¬ 
ington,  N.  J.,  writes:  “My 
new  Stanchions  add  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  my  cows. 

WHY  TORTURE 

yours  with  rigid  stanchions? 

Send  for  specifications 
of  inexpensive  yet  sani¬ 
tary  cow  stable  to 
WALLACE  H.  CRUUB.  lloxMS,  ForcstvlUe,  Conn. 


lEBTRO.t'S  CH  A  I  >1 
SUING  STANCHION* 

have  tiaed  thorn  for  rnoro 
TW  ENTY  YEARS,  amt  they 
given  tiro  very  larat  of  ealia- 
>u  In  every  way,”  writes 
,*  H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plalulleld 

arlum,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

ty  Java’  trial  on  application 

►.  II.  ROIIEUTSON 
.  St.,  Forcstvlllo,  Conn. 
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Milk 


Jobbing  Prices  at  New  York. 

Restaurants  using  two  to  five  cans  per 
day  are  now  paying  five  to  5 Vi  cents  for 
class  B,  pasteurized  milk. 


In  this  section  of  the  State,  or  rather 
of  Blair  County,  dairying  is  not  carried 
on  as  a  business.  Cows  are  kept  and 
butter  made  as  one  of  the  side  issues  of 
farming.  Our  valley  is  from  four  to 
eight  miles  from  the  railroad  and  help 
is  very  hard  to  get.  Very  few  farmers 
keep  more  than  six  cows  in  this  vicinity. 
A  few  sell  butter  to  hucksters  who  retail 
in  Altoona  while  others  sell  their  butter 
to  customers  in  Altoona  or  Tyrone.  I 
received  40  cents  per  pound  for  six 
months,  dropping  gradually  to  28  for 
June  and  July. 

There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
breeds.  Several  have  had  some  fine  pure¬ 
bred  Swiss,  but  have  heard  some  farmers 
speak  as  though  dissatisfied  with  them 
for  butter-making,  saying  the  butter  was 
inclined  to  be  oily.  We  have  Guernseys, 
almost  purebred ;  raise  our  own,  im¬ 
proving  all  the  time,  and  think  there  are 
none  better.  N.  p.  M. 

Tyrone,  Pa. 


New  England  Milk. 

The  milk  situation  in  Massachusetts 
is  at  present  quiet,  yet  an  undercur¬ 
rent  of  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction  is 
very  apparent.  Many  buyers  of  nearby 
milk,  that  is,  who  depend  on  this  en¬ 
tirely  for  their  supply,  are  not  getting 
as  much  as  they  would  like  of  this  kind 
of  milk.  The  general  supply  is,  of  course, 
ample,  but  some  of  this  is  not  entirely 
reliable;  coming  from  long  distances,  its 
age  is  against  it  no  matter  how  good 
care  it. has  received  in  transport.  How¬ 
ever,  it  goes  as  milk,  and  helps  keep 
a  surplus  on  the  market,  even  when 
there  really  is  not  an  ample  supply  of 
good  fresh  usable  milk,  the  kind  that 
is  especially  needed  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  At  this  time  much  milk  and 
cream  is  used  at  seaside  resorts,  and, 
of  course,  has  to  be  repacked  and  re¬ 
shipped  after  it  is  received  in  Boston  by 
the  big  dealers,  and  most  of  it  is  ob¬ 
tained  through  them. 

The  demand  is  always  uneven  for  these 
places,  according  to  weather  conditions, 
number  of  people  at  the  resorts,  etc.  The 
small  dealer  can  supply  some  of  these 
places  satisfactorily  in  some  cases,  but 
the  big  man  has  the  inside  track,  be¬ 
cause  he  can  send  100  cans  or  what¬ 
ever  is  needed  to-day  and  half  or  twice 
the  amount  to-morrow,  as  the  demand 
may  be;  also  he  can  undersell  for  a 
week  or  two  if  necessary  to  drive  some 
small  person  out,  and  later  charge  enough 
more  to  make  it  up.  This  is  done  in 
various  ways,  and  others  besides  the 
Party  in  question  have  to  make  up  any 
loss  made  by  the  seller  in  this  way  by 
being  “soaked”  a  few  cents  extra  per 
can  any  time  the  contractor  .mows  he 
has  the  chance. 

Governor  Foss  made  a  mistake  when 
he  vetoed  the  Meaney  bill  for  labeling  the 
source  of  production  of  all  milk  pro¬ 
duced  outside  the  State.  This  bill  was 
all  right,  and  would  nave  become  a  law 
only  for  his  interference.  I  believe  the 
contractors  were  largely  behind  this  ac¬ 
tion,  although  others  helped,  perhaps  un¬ 
intentionally.  The  poor  argument  put 
up  by  some  that  southern  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  milk  is  nearer  Boston  than  much 
Massachusetts  milk,  and  so  should  not 
be  legislated  against  is  foolish,  as  if  this 
same  milk  is  all  right  and  also  as  near 
and  is  labelled  to  state  this,  no  prejudice 
whatever  would  be  held  against  it  in 
any  manner  and  it  would  suffer  no  draw¬ 
back  that  we  can  see.  Further,  if  any¬ 
one,  no  matter  where  located,  is  ashamed 
or  afraid  to  sell  milk  for  just  what  it  is 
and  afraid  to  state  where  it  is  produced, 
he  is  not  honest  in  his  sale,  and  deserves 
to  be  brought  to  account.  A  sale  of 
anything  should  always  be  made  on  its 
merits,  and  no  deception  attempted.  To 
deceive  is  foolish  at  best,  and  often  worse, 
and  is  found  out  sooner  or  later,  to  the 
contusion  of  the  deceiver,  if  nothing 
worse.  We  want  no  deception  in  the 
•New  England  Milk  Producers’  Associa- 
tion.  or  among  its  individual  members  as 
individuals.  We  started  right;  let  us 
keep  right  *  w.  p 


Prices  in  Chenango  County,  N.  Y. 

Prices  for  milk  seem  to  be  much  ol 

juggle  sometimes.  The  leading  com' 
panics  are  practically  a  unit  in  thf 
price  paid,  but  we  continually  hear  ol 
•some  concern  at  a  distance  of  a  fen 
miles  that  is  paying  more.  Occasionally 
_  re  is  some  ground  for  the  report,  but 
as  a  rule  if  it  is  one  of  the  more  im 
portant  companies,  investigation  proves 
hat  the  price  is  not  changed  from  thal 
"  fuc‘h  seems  to  have  been  fixed  by  a  com¬ 
mon  consent.  An  illustration  of  this 
ms  just  come  to  my  attention.  In  om 
section  the  Bordens  and  the  Sheffield! 
art  the  leaders.  It  has  been  industrioush 
eportod  that  the  Sheffields,  who  operate 
‘  Present  some  distance  from  us,  art 
laying  a  good  (}eal  more  tj,an  the  Bor¬ 


dens  who  buy  milk  nearer  by.  I  am  not 
going  to  say  that  the  Sheffields  are  not 
the  better  parties  to  sell  milk  to.  They 
have  certain  ways  that  seem  to  be  pref¬ 
erable,  but  when  it  conies  to  price  they 
are  not  trying  to  drive  the  Bordens  out 
of  business. 

In  May  the  Bordens  set  a  price  of 
$1.15  per  hundred  if  the  milk  tested  un¬ 
der  3.8  per  cent.  They  offered  to  pay 
10  cents  additional  if  the  test  was  3.8  or 
over,  and  10  cents  more  if  the  barn  score 
came  up  to  08  points.  That  is,  they 
would  pay  $1.35  for  milk  testing  3.8  and 
produced  in  a  barn  scoring  08  or  better. 
In  June  they  put  the  price  at  $1  and 
would  pay  the  10  cents  for  score  and 
10  more  for  3.8  milk  test.  This  made 
$1.20  for  the  high  records  mentioned. 
The  Sheffields  paid  the  same  price  for 
both  May  and  .Tune.  This  price  was 
$1.40  without  mentioning  the  score,  and 
they  paid  10  cents  over  for  a  score  of 
00  and  15  cents  for  a  08  score.  This  it 
will  be  seen  in  $1.55;  but  it  needs  to  be 
mentioned  that  the  milk  is  to  test  4.5 
per  cent,  butter  fat.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  there  is  a  deduction  of  four 
cents  a  point  for  tests  under  4.5  per  cent. 
Deducting  four  cents  for  each  of  the 
seven  points  from  4.5  down  to  3.8,  or  27 
cents,  from  the  $1.55  and  there  is  left 
$1.23  for  3.8  milk  on  08  score.  If  we 
average  Borden’s  price  for  the  two 
months  it  comes  to  $1.27%  or  a  little 
over  that  paid  by  Sheffield’s”  folks.  This 
extra  payment  may  be  offset  by  the  fact 
that  in  order  to  secure  the  10  cents  for 
a  tat  test  it  is  necessary  to  be  sure  of 
keeping  above  3.8  per  cent.,  and  the 
test  above  at  the  Sheffields  is  paid  for 
while  that  at  the  Bordens  is  not.  It  all 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  far  as  I 
can  see.  As  the  Bordens  have  elected 
to  pay  seven  cents  for  May  this  year  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of*  milk  there  is 
another  point  in  favor  of  their  side.  It 
might  seem  that  they  have  the  advantage 
when  this  is  taken  into  the  account. 
There  is  mighty  little  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  companies  so  far  as  price  is 
concerned  if  I  figure  correctly.  H.  ir.  L. 


’  I  V.,  IO,  om  UVUO,  JLTC.  x  1 I 

tatoes,  new,  $1.40;  cherries,  very  scarce; 
raspberries,  14  ;  oats.  55 ;  buckwheat,  65 ; 

BO!K!  .'{fl  41  ir  tt  -.r 


peas,  30  cents  a  peck.  m.  ii.  m. 

Ariel,  Pa. 

First-class  butter  is  worth  32  cents  a 
pound  wholesale;  35  cents  a  pound  re¬ 
tail,  and  different  grades  as  low  as  25 
cents  a  pound,  according  to  quality  of 
butter;  fresh  eggs.  22  cents  a  dozen 
wholesale,  25  cents  retail.  Cattle  from 
eight  cents  pound  to  15%  cents  pound. 
We  have  little  fruit  here,  mostly  shipped 
from  Southern  States.  Homegrown 
peaches  can  be  bought  for  $1.50  bushel ; 
pears,  $1  per  bushel.  We  can  buy 
shipped  for  same  price  at  Akron.  O.  Ap¬ 
ples.  70  cents  to  $1 ;  onions,  green.  12 
bunches  for  25  cents,  five  in  bunch ;  rad 
ishes,  six  in  bunch.  12  hunches,  25  cents. 
Lettuce  from  eight  to  12  cents  a  pound, 
according  to  quality.  Beets,  five  in 
bunch,  12  bunches,  30  cents.  Celerv, 
three  stalks  in  bunch,  12  bunches,  25  to 
30  cents.  g,  u. 

Aultman,  O. 

This  is  a  thickly  settled  neighborhood 
three  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
devoted  entirely  to  suburban  residences 
and  truck  farming  for  the  Washington 
markets,  also  there  are  numerous  dairies 
a  few  miles  farther  back.  This  has  been 
a  very  dry  and  hard  year  on  truck  farm¬ 
ers,  and  everything  ranging  very  high. 
Old  potatoes,  35  cents  half,  peck ;  new 
potatoes,  40  cents  half  peck ;  string 
beans,  20  cents  quarter  peck  ;  beets,  five 
cents  bunch  of  four ;  peas,  20  cents  quar¬ 
ter  peck  from  local  producers.  Butter 
and  eggs  purchased  from  market  wagon 
coming  from  up  country  to  city,  butter 
35  to  40;  eggs,  25  to  30;  milk,  9  and  10 
cents  per  quart.  Strawberries,  12%  to 
15  cents  per  quart;  raspberries,  20  cents 
per  quart.  Wheat,  corn  and  hay,  what 
little  is  raised  here,  same  as  Washington 
quotations.  Pigs,  four  to  six  weeks  old, 
$2.50  to  $4.50.  Milch  cows  very  scarce 
and  high  ;  at  a  sale  two  weeks  ago  heifers 
a  year-old  sold  as  high  as  $46;  cows 
from  $75  to  $117,  all  grade  cows,  and 
none  of  them  with  calves  by  their  side. 

Arlington,  Ya.  r.  j.  de  l. 

July  10.  Cattle  are  very  scarce  and 
selling  at  5%  to  six;  hogs.  9;  pigs,  $4, 
six  weeks  old,  and  scarce.  Butter,  25; 
cream,  27 ;  eggs,  25 ;  early  apples,  $1  per 
bushel ;  green  beans,  $1.40  per  bushel ; 
wheat  $1 ;  oats,  50 ;  corn,  75 ;  potatoes, 
75 ;  rye,  $1 ;  middlings,  $1.80  per  100 
pounds;  pork,  12;  bacon.  18  and  22;  hay, 
$18.  Weather  has  been  dry  for  past  two 
weeks,  everything  burning  up.  but  fine 
rain  last  night  did  lots  of  good ;  corn 
looking  good  considering  late  planting. 
IN  heat  all  cut  and  in  shock ;  gives  evi¬ 
dence  of  bumper  crop.  c.  0.  \v. 

Jackson  Co.,  O. 

Price  of  milk  beginning  July  11,  $1.20 
Per  can  for  C.,  $1.30  for  B.  Supply 
falling  off.  Some  little  shipped  to  Scran¬ 
ton,  but  most  of  the  supply  goes  to  New 
York.  Shippers  are  paying  22  cents  for 
Gtgs;  eight  to  nine  cents  for  veals;  20 
cents  for  wool.  Hay  is  a  fair  crop  on 
new  seedings,  but  old  seedings  are  poor 
ami  run  much  to  weeds.  Oats  are  head¬ 
ing  fair  and  present  rains  should  make 
them  fill  well.  Corn  is  more  or  less  un¬ 
even  and  backward.  Buckwheat  coming 
on  nicely.  j.  R 

Hop  Bottom.  Pa. 


July  12. — Haying  is  begun  and  the 
crop  is  not  so  good  as  early  appearances 
indicated.  .June  was  too  dry  and  the 
crop  will  fall  somewhat  below  an  aver¬ 
age.  Grain  and  corn  are  making  a  good 
growth  though  rather  late.  The  same  is 
true  of  potatoes,  few  bugs.  July  10  there 
was  a  soaking  rain  all  over  Maine  and 
the  tendency  toward  drought  conditions 
was  entirely  relieved.  Much  hay  was 
caught  in  the  fields,  but  no  great  damage 
was  done  as  the  hay  was  only  partly 
made  and  very  green.  Not  over  a  tenth 
of  the  hay  crop  has  been  cut  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  still  growing,  benefited  by  the 
rain.  Not  many  apples  and  very  few 
field  strawberries.  The  late  freeze  killed 
the  blossoms.  Beef  is  high,  light  beef 
brings 'eight  cents  by  the  side;  eggs.  24; 
butter,  30 ;  corn,  $1.50 ;  meal,  $i.45  at 
railroad  station  stores.  Cows,  $35  to  $80. 
Many  farmen  are  purchasing  autos  and 
the  time  is  near  when  nearly  all  will 
have  them.  r.  w.  ii. 

Maine. 


Two  Months’ 
FREE  Test 

A  wonderful  separator 
at  a  wonderful  price. 
Longest  “norisk”trial— 
strongest  guarantee. 

Warranted  a  Lifetime 

against  defective  material  or 
work  man- 
ship.  Oar 
No.  2 


Separator  at  $19.65  is  a  world  beater.  Full 
200  lb.  capacity.  Skims  1  1-2  quarts  per  mio- 
ute  and  Rets  ALL  the  cream.  Write  a  pos¬ 
tal  for  our  Fre*  Separator  Catalog  ami  see 
for  yourself  tchu  the  Maynard  skims  fast¬ 
er;  is  easier  to  clean,  easier  to  turn.  Don't  buy 
until  you  get  our  60  Daye’  Free  Trial  Offer. 
Made  in  four  larger  sizes  up  to  600  lb.  capa¬ 
city  shown  here, all  sold  at  low  prices. ail  guar¬ 
anteed  a  lifetime.  Send  for  catalog  today. 
The  {'Charles  William  Stores,  Inc.i 
Depd. A 12  56  Fine  St..  New  York  City 

Shtpm'ts  fW»m  New  York.  Chicago. 


Mil  If  Tin  If  CTQ— ExPress  Prepaid.  Samples  Free. 

lfllL.IV  I  lUfVL  I  O  Travers  Brothers,  (iardn.r,  Bass. 


FOR  til  F-17  REGISTERED  SHEEP,  6 
J  LAMBS,  Lincoln  stock  R.  B  WARD. 

Inqnire  for  Supt.  Quaker  Ridge  Road.  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Guernsey  Bull i^puel  y0l{olfj. 

danwalt  (17357),  out  of  Imp.  Violet  of  La  Lande 
(28726),  and  by  O.  GL  Justinee’s  Sequel  of  the  Preei 
(R.  G.  A.  S.  2119  P.  S.),  born  June  5,  1910.  Mostly 
fawn,  and  a  lengthy,  well  built  animal.  Price,  5750. 
Address,  Mark  K.  Bacon,  Bolton  Farm,  Emilie,  Pa. 

50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circnlar  telling  why  1  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Pcr- 
chcron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.  Green,  Middlefield,  O. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &Warren 


SWINTE 


350 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Bred  Sows,  Service  Boars,  Pigs  all  ages.  Ninety 
brood  sows  and  seven  mature  berd  boars  in  our 
brooding  herd.  No  animal  good  enough  unless 
large  enough.  We  have  the  large,  long-bodied  and 
good-headed  kind  that  make  good  in  the  farrowing 
pen  as  well  as  show  ring. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpencling,  Dundee.  N.  Y. 

Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

BIG  llEKKSHIKKS—  I  have  bred  more  high- 
ciass  hogs  than  any  breeder  in  Connecticut.  Wat¬ 
son's  Mastorpieee  No.  123931  at  head  of  herd.  Noth¬ 
ing  for  sale  bnt  March  and  April  pigs  at  present. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Ct. 

QUICK -GROWING  MULEFOOT  HOGS  FOR  SALE. 
JOHN  DUNLAP,  Williamsport,  Ohio 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups. Beagles  and  Poultry. Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ercildoun,  Pa. 

Alfalfa  Lodge  Yorkshires 

Large  English  White-8hort-no.se  type.  Special 
sale  Boar  pigs.  Ten  dollars  each.  Trios  not  akin. 
JOHN  G.  CURTIS,  Box  373,  Rochester. N . Y. 

DUROG  JERSEY  RED  SWINE 

The  most  popular  and  profitable  breed  in  America. 
Fancy  pigs  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Quality  un¬ 
excelled.  It.  W.  McALLEN,  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 

OHELD0N  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
0  Bred  8ows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BAUNE8,  Oxford,  N.  V. 


Dogs  and  Ferrets 


Pfll  I  IF  P||PC— Natural  drivers.  Also  English 

uULLIL  rUro  Bloodhounds.  Nelson's,  Grove  City.  Pa. 

Collie 

Scotch  Collie 

tion,  bred  front  imported  and  trained-to-work 
stock:  males.  #7:  spayed  females,  $6:  open  females 

$5.  CL0VERN00K  STOCK  FARM.  Chambersburg.  Pa' 


Fprrpts  for  ^/llp—F''ther  color  or  sex,  any  size, sin- 
I  CIICIO  IUI  OdlC  gies.  mated  pairs  and  dozen  lots. 
Catalogue  free.  C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO..  Greenwich,  Ohio 


;  DAIRY  CATTLE 


.00 


BUYS  IlEG.  HOLSTEIN 


■  Well  grown, fine  individual, choice- 

■  Zfl  ly  brgd,  three-foflrths  white 

■  U  Buys  Keg.  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

W  calved  Dec.  1. 1911.  Extra  well  bred. 

fine  individual,  three-fourths  white. 
^^“TiVO  CHOICE  IIEIFKItS  born  Deo.  18. 
1912,  Fc}».  9, 1913,  at  $100  each.  Mature  stock  at  reasonable  prices. 
HILLHURST  FARM,  F.  H.  Rivonburgh,  Munnsvillo,  N.  Y. 

150  HIGH  GRADE 
HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Large,  fine  individuals,  nicely  marked  and 
heavy  producers,  dne  to  freshen  in  Augnst, 
September  and  October.  100  two-year-old 
heifers,  sired  by  registered  Holstein  bulls 
and  from  grade  cows  with  large  milk  records. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


East  RiverGradeHolsteins 

FOR  SALE 

100  HEIFERS — 1  and  2  years  old;  sired  by  full- 
blooded  bulls:  dams  are  high-grade  Holstein*. 
7 £>  COWS — due  to  calve  this  Fall.  Large,  heavy 

milkers. 

30  FKESH  COWS — Come  andsee  them  milked. 
10  REGISTERED  BULLS — Also  grade  bulls. 
„,MpT-v  .  JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Bell  Phone  No,  14,  F.  S. _  Cortland,  N,  Y. 

MOHEGAN  FARM 

has  a  few  REGISTERED 

Holstein  Bulls  from  Record  Dams  for  Sale 

Registered  BERKSHIRE  &  TAMWORTH  PIGS 
THE  FAMOUS  IMPORTED  PERCHERON  STALLION  PETARD 

stands  at  the  Farm  for  Service.  For  information 
address,  Mohegan  Farm,  Moheg3n  Lake,  New  Y»rk 

-Six 

wvwmwbbw  nicely 
marked  and  well-grown  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE,  from 
three  to  four  months  old.  All  from  A.  It.  O.  dams 
with  records  of  19  lbs.,  jr.  three,  to  25  lbs..  5  years 
old.  Sire,  Pietertje  Hengerveld  Segis  6th,  whose 
dam  and  grand-dam  averaged  31.15  lbs.  butter  in  7 
V.r\£2g^ver:,Se  fat-  Price,  $50.00  to  $100.00. 

ELMTREE  FARM,  Harry  Yates,  Prop.,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

THE  TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS'  JOURNAL,  with  sale-list 

•of  pure-bred  stock,  25cts- per  year.  Copy  free. 
We  have  some  very  good  offers  in  Hoisteiu  and  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle.  German  Coach  Horses,  Shetland  Ponies, 
Southdown  ewes  and  Cheshire  gilts.  A  two-year 
Berkshire  boar,  registered,  $25-00.  TOMPKINS  CO. 
BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Box  B,  Trtnnansburg,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

VVV  Q  »-lro/1  n  m  ,1  w, ..  1  1  .......  Dill  I  DPI  UT9  rnn  14  At 


FOR  SAL  F_fl  registered  holstein  male 

run  OALL  CALVES  from  heavy-milking  cows, 
sired  by  Colonel  Korndyke  De  Kol.  No.  77226,  one 
of  the  best  sons  of  Pontiac  Korndyke,  at  reason- 
able  prices.  DONALD  F.  McLENNAN.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  BEST  0FFER  0VER  *T0.  be 

.  .  . '  1  fore  August  fifth,  gets  Hol¬ 

stein  heifer,  two  months,  of  ililiy  Ondit  DeKol 
^  ether  land.  194554.  by  Fayne  Mec.li  tchilde  De  Kol. 

KINGSLEY  FARM,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

Ontario  Pietje  Segis 

born  Feb.  8,  1913.  grandson  of  King  Segis  and 
Pietje  22d  s  Woodcrest  Lad.  Showv  markings- 
white  predominating.  Remarkable  breeding. 
Price,  for  quick  sale,  $150.  Send  for  pedigree. 

CLOYKRDALE  FARM,  -  Charlotte.  N,  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  ftrla£rj^j5 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanga,  N.Y. 

The  WARNERS  AYRSHIRES  for  Sale 

UNCAS  OF  HICKORY  ISLAND,  No.  12740,  dropped  Decem¬ 
ber  12.  1909,  by  Osceola  of  Hickory  Island,  a  son  of 
Olga  Fox,  No.  18545.  and  grandson  of  Lukalela,  No. 
1-357  (12187  lbs.  milk,  543  lbs.  butter)  and  grandson 
of  Lady  Fox,  No.  9669  (12299  lbs.  milk,  624  lbs  but¬ 
ter).  Descended  also  from  such  individuals  ns  Ixyrd 
Dudley  of  Drumsuie,  No.  7552,  Gleneairn  3d  and 
Kirsty  Wallace  of  Auchentrain,  champion  cow  in 
milk  tests  at  Buffalo  exhibition.  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Address,  MANAGER  WARNERS,  Ipswich,  Mass 

FOR 

SALE-  ,  - „ - - - - 

bolid  color,  nearly  sixteen  months  old.  Sire- 
Fairy  Glen's  Raleigh.  Dam— Gedney  Farm  Royal 
Rose.  Also  two  Jersey  Cows  and  two  Heifers, 
all  registered,  and  all  in  fine  condition.  SETH 
NICHOLS,  Laurelwood,  Princeton,  Mass. 

Breed  Up— Not  Down't'oTc.f'i.SS™ 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  K.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

If  You  Want  Guernseys 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Box  96.  Peekskill.N.  Y. 


-A  Finely  Bred  Young  Jersey  Bulhfe 


YOU  WANT  STEADY  AND  ECONOMICAL  PRODUCTION 
OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS.  THEN  LEARN  ABOUT 

The  Guernsey  Cow 


Write 


The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 


Box  Y 


PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


They  Keep  It  Up 

There  are  some  cattle  that  give  more 
milk  when  they  are  tresh  than  a  Jersey, 
but  there  isn’t  any  breed  that  gives  as 
rich  milk  as 

The  Jersey 

at  as  small  feeding  cost,  nor  is  there 
any  breed  of  cattle  that  will  keep  it  up 
like  Jerseys  will,  year  in  aiui  year  out. 
That’s  why  you  ought  to  buy  Jerseys  to 
increase  your  herd's  efficiency.  Send 
for  Jersey  facts. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  St.,  New  York 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Farmer-dairymen  seeking  to  improve  their  herds  for 
dairy  purposes  should  consider  the  item  of  meat  pro¬ 
duction  just  as  the  farmers  of  Holland  have  done  in 
developing  the  Holstein-Friesian  breed 
Just  as  this  breed  exceeds  all  other  dairy  breeds  in  the 
profitable  production  of  milk,  butter,  cheese  and  veal,  so  it 
also  exceeds  them  in  profitable  beef  production.  The  beef 
is  excellent  in  quality  and  not  even  the  special  beef  breeds 
produce  veal  equal  to  Holstein-Friesian  veal. 

Send  tor  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sec  y.  Box  106.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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NEW-VORKEH 


July  26, 


MORGAN  HORSES. 

Morgan  horses  were  at  one  time  very 
popular  and  in  great  demand  ;  later  they 
were  displaced  in  popular  estimation  by 
a  faster  development  of  practically  simi¬ 
lar  descent,  known  now  as  standard  bred 
horses,  the  ancestors  of  our  racers  of 
the  present.  But  during  the  last  30 
years  interest  in  the  Morgan  has  revived 
and  much  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
intelligent  breeding  of  these  horses.  Trac¬ 
ing  back  to  the  Thoroughbreds  of  England 
and  through  them  to  Barbs  and  Arabi¬ 
ans,  and  being  developed,  as  a  breed,  in 
New  England  where  conditions  were  ex¬ 
acting,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Morgan 
horses  are  noted  for  their  vigor,  hardi¬ 
ness  and  speed.  Though  shorter  of  leg 
and  more  chunky  of  body  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  type  of  the  Thoroughbred,  the  Mor¬ 
gan  horse  of  to-day  because  of  new  infu¬ 
sions  of  Thoroughbred  blood  or  because 
of  selection,  is  more  like  the  Thorough¬ 
bred  than  formerly. 

The  picture  shows  a  typical  Morgan 
horse  and  it  is  to  be  readily  seen  that 
here  we  have  a  graceful  and  speedy  con¬ 
formation,  but  not  a  long  body  nor  ex¬ 
tremely  long  legs.  If  this  horse  has 


that  had  not  laid.  One  was  a  White 
Orpington,  one  a  Barred  Rock  and  the 
third  a  White  Leghorn.  Mr.  Barron 
thought  he  could,  and  taking  off  his  coat 
and  hat  went  into  the  pens,  caught  the 
hens  one  after  another,  and  with  two  or 
three  rapid  motions  of  his  fingers  on  the 
abdomen  of  the  birds,  selected  the  non¬ 
layers  in  each  pen  without  a  mistake. 
I  watched  him  very  carefully,  and  was 
surprised  to  see  that  he  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  position  of  the  pubic  bones, 
which  would  have  been  my  way  of  de¬ 
termining  which  were  the  non-layers. 
After  he  had  caught  the  bird,  it  did 
not  take  him  ten  seconds  to  decide 
whether  it  was  the  bird  he  was  looking 
for  or  not.  In  one  pen  there  was  a 
bird  which  had  laid  only  50  eggs,  and 
one  which  had  laid  350;  Mr.  Barron 
was  asked  if  he  could  pick  them  out. 
This  was  a  more  difficult  test,  but  Mr. 
Barron  accomplished  it  very  easily,  and 
the  record  book  which  Mr.  Ketchain  car¬ 
ried,  showed  that  Mr.  Barron  had  se¬ 
lected  the  right  birds.  Mr.  Rawcliffe  is 
also  an  expert  poultryman  ;  Mr.  Barron 
frequently  handing  a  bird  to  him,  to 
see  whether  Mr.  R.  confirmed  his  judg¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Rawcliffe  keeps  about  3,500 
head  of  poultry,  and  lives  33  miles  from 
Mr.  Barron’s  place.  lie  is  unmarried, 
but  that  deplorable  condition  he  expects 
to  remedy  soon. 

Mr.  Barron’s  farm  of  25  acres  when  he 
bought  it  fifteen  years  ago.  kept  four 
cows,  one  horse  and  a  few  hens.  Now 


A  MORGAN  HORSE  BREI)  IN  KENTUCKY. 


greater  scale  than  Vermont  Morgans  it 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  this  one 
was  bred  in  Kentucky  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Thoroughbred  ideals.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Animal  Industry  has  undertaken 
the  preservation  of  our  native  types  of 
horses  and  prominent  among  these  is  the 
Morgan  type.  The  Morgan  horse  pos¬ 
sesses  merit  and  the  efforts  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  are  laudable,  and  much  good  for 
this  breed  shall  have  been  accomplished 
if  nothing  more  is  done  than  to  unify  the 
types  and  the  ideals  of  these  horses  now 
so  diverse.  Many  saddle,  trotting  and 
racing  horses  of  the  present  trace  their 
lineage  back  to  old  Justin  Morgan  and 
to  Morgans  of  a  later  time  which  is  good 
proof  of  the  excellence  of  this  breed. 

Ohio.  W.  E.  DUCKWALL. 


TOM  BARRON— THE  LEGHORN  MAN. 

Mr.  Thomas  Barron  with  his  wife  and 
Mr.  Thomas  I*.  Rawcliffe  (a  cousin)  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  July  9th.  They  all 
express  great  pleasure  with  their  visit 
to  America.  The  large  scale  upon  which 
everything  seems  to  be  done  here  deeply 
impressed  them.  The  size  of  some  of 
the  poultry  plants  they  visited  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  Jersey  was  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  them,  Mr.  Barron  saying  “that 
there  was  nothing  like  it  in  the  old 
country.”  They  visited  Niagara  Falls  and 
were  not  greatly  impressed ;  it  only 
seemed  in  keeping  with  the  other 
things  in  this  country  of  big 
things.  The  last  three  days  of  their 
visit  were  spent  at  my  house,  and  in  a 
trip  to  the  contest  plant  at  Storrs  Col¬ 
lege,  five  miles  south.  Practically  the 
whole  day  was  spent  at  the  College,  and 
here  Mr.  Barron  gave  an  example  of  his 
skill  as  a  poultryman. 

There  are  in  the  contest  three  hens, 
two  of  which  have  not  laid  an  egg  this 
year,  and  one  which  has  laid  but  one 
egg.  These  were  all  good  layers  last 
year,  one  laying  over  200  and  one  383 
eggs.  Prof.  Kirkpatrick  asked  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ron  whether  he  could  pick  out  the  birds 


it  keeps  30  cows,  two  horses  and  6,000 
head  of  fowls  and  chicks;  and  last  year 
he  sold  $200  worth  of  hay  besides.  For 
the  last  eight  years  records  have  been 
kept  of  all  the  trap-nested  birds,  and  all 
matings  with  their  results.  Many  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  tried.  One  was 
to  take  two  matings  of  brother  and 
sister;  this  produced  a  large  proportion 
of  poor  layers,  but  selecting  the  best, 
the  males  from  one  pen  being  mated  with 
pullets  from  the  other,  their  progeny 
proved  to  be  the  best  layers  he  had  ever 
raised.  Mr.  Barron  thinks  it  a  mistake 
to  breed  for  size  if  it  is  eggs  that  are 
wanted.  lie  says  he  found  that  it  was 
almost  invariably  his  smaller  birds  that 
were  the  best  layers,  not  in  White  Leg¬ 
horns  only,  but  very  noticeably  so  in 
White  Wyandottes.  His  White  Wyan- 
dottes  are  considerably  smaller  than  the 
American  birds  of  that  breed.  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ron  is  very  much  in  favor  of  feeding  a 
wet  mash  once  a  day.  He  uses  a  sep¬ 
arator  and  utilizes  all  the  skim-milk 
from  his  30  cows  in  making  wet  mashes 
for  his  poultry,  feeding  it  at  night.  Vis- 
isting  the  plant  of  Mr.  Geo.  V.  Smith, 
near  my  house,  Mr.  Barron  handled  some 
of  Mr.  Smith’s  Buff  Wyandottes,  which 
are  not  laying  very  well.  They  have  a 
dry  mash  before  them  all  the  time,  and 
are  fed  grain  besides.  Mr.  Barron  said, 
after  handling  the  birds:  “I  would  have 
those  hens  laying  bushels  of  eggs  in  a 
few  weeks  by  feeding  them  a  proper  wet 
mash.”  Mr.  Smith  is  so  disgusted  with 
the  continual  “wanting  to  set”  of  his 
Buff  Wyandottes,  that  lie  is  going  to  sell 
them  all  and  keep  nothing  but  White 
Leghorns,  of  which  he  has  about  600 
now. 

Mr.  Barron’s  party  were  surprised 
to  see  grapes  and  peaches  growing  out¬ 
doors  here  in  Connecticut.  “At  home 
we  only  see  these  under  glass,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  Mr.  Barron’s  birds  are  kept 
mainly  in  small  houses  with  outside 
runs;  but  in  that  moist  climate  the 
grass  does  not  get  worn  down  and  run 
out,  as  it  does  here ;  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  have  to  mow  it  in  the  yards  to  keep 
it  down.  If  they  have  one  day  of  sun¬ 
shine,  it  is  nothing  unusual  for  it  to  rain 
every  day  for  a  week  afterward.  As 
they  were  here  during  our  three  weeks 
of  hot  dry  weather,  they  will  carry  back 
with  them  an  impression  that  this  is  a 
land  of  sunshine. 

Personally,  Mr.  Barron  and  Mr.  Ruw- 
eliffe  are  not  built  like  the  typical  Eng¬ 
lishman  at  all;  Mr.  Barron  is  a  six- 


footer,  broad  shouldered,  active,  with  a 
prominent  “Roman  nose”;  a  forceful  per¬ 
sonality.  Mr.  Rawcliffe  is  about  30 
pounds  lighter,  with  deep-set  gray  eyes 
and  a  magnificent  forehead  which  in¬ 
cipient  baldness  makes  to  look  larger. 
Mrs.  Barron  is  of  stouter  build,  quiet, 
and  soft-spoken,  but  evidently  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  business  that  enables 
her  to  be  an  efficient  helpmate.  They 
employ  four  men  and  two  maids  on 
the  farm ;  and  a  point  of  interest  is, 
that  two  of  the  men  who  are  student 
learners  of  the  business,  not  only  work 
for  nothing,  but  pay  Air.  Barron  $500 
a  year  for  their  instruction.  As  far  as 
my  seventy-odd  years  has  given  me  power 
to  judge  men,  I  would  say  that  both 
these  men  are  honest,  sincere,  true  men. 
whose  word  it  is  safe  to  accept,  and 
whom,  I  am  glad  to  think,  I  have  added 
to  my  list  or  friends. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


DANGER  TO  STOCK  FROM  SPRAYING. 

Is  there  any  danger  to  live  stock  in 
spraying  apple  trees  in  pasture  fields?  I 
have  a  number  of  apple  trees  in  pasture 
fields  that  I  think  should  be  sprayed, 
but  hesitate  about  doing  so  until  I  can 
be  sure  that  it  would  cause  no  injury  to 
horses  and  cattle.  R.  L.  M. 

Grapeville,  Pa. 

We  do  not  understand  what  you  would 
spray  for  at  this  season.  Lime-sulphur 
or  Bordeaux  for  plant  disease  would  not 
be  likely  to  injure  the  stock.  Spraying 
with  poisons  to  kill  the  Codling  worm 
should  have  been  done  just  after  the 
bloom  fell.  It  is  this  poison  spray  which 
causes  danger.  There  is  usually  little 
trouble  when  the  trees  are  properly 
sprayed— that  is  when  the  spray  is  put 
on  in  a  fine  mist  and  just  enough  so  that 
the  tree  is  damp  all  over  without  drip¬ 
ping.  When  the  spray  is  squirted  over 
the  tree  so  that  it  runs  down  and  drips 
freely  there  is  danger  to  the  stock.  Cases 
of  injury  and  death  from  such  spraying 
are  reported  to  us.  In  several  cases  the 
trouble  was  traced  to  draining  the  tank 
or  pouring  some  of  the  dregs  upon  the 
ground.  We  should  be  careful  about  the 
spraying  and  keep  the  stock  out  of  the 
pasture  three  or  four  days  after  the  work 
was  done.  A  good  rain  after  spraying 
will  wash  the  grass,  but  there  is  danger 
if  the  stock  is  turned  in  too  soon  after  a 
heavy  or  careless  poison  spraying. 


Cows  Chew  Wood. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  my 
cows,  as  they  are  always  wanting  to  chew 
at  wood?  They  are  in  good  condition 
otherwise ;  have  a  good  pasture  and  got 
salt  every  other  day.  A.  F. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

This  habit  results  from  a  lack  of  lime 
and  phosphates  in  the  ration,  which  is 
not  giving  the  cow  what  her  system 
craves.  A  handful  of  fine  ground  bone 
in  the  feed  each  day  is  helpful,  and  the 
condition  is  further  corrected  by  feeding 
ground  oats  and  wheat  bran,  also  oil 
meal.  Corumeal  is  injudicious  feed  for 
such  cows. 


Tiie  latest  live  stock  proposition  is  the 
artificial  propagation  of  the  diamond- 
backed  terrapin.  The  Government  has 
for  some  years  been  trying  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  this 
reptile,  which  for  some  years  has  now 
been  rapidly  vanishing.  The  meat  of 
the  terrapin  furnishes  a  dainty  and  very 
costly  food,  which  few  of  us  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  enjoying.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  states  there  are  four  well-defined 
species,  and  one  sub-species.  Experi¬ 
ments  with  the  Carolina  terrapin  have 
been  going  on  for  over  four  years,  and  the 
young  bred  there  have  reached  the  age 
of  three  years.  Apparently  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  learned  how  to  breed  and  rear 
these  creatures  successfully.  There 
should  be  no  boom,  however,  in  terrapin 
culture,  but  it’s  a  useful  thing  to  have 
these  facts  dug  out  for  the  benefit  of  our 
people. 

Coughing  Cats  are  often  troubled 
with  worms,  which  crawl  up  into  the 
throat  and  sometimes  choke  the  cat  to 
death.  Santonin,  which  may  be  bought 
at  any  good  drugstore  is  a  certain  cure, 
in  our  experience.  Dissolve  a  tablet  in 
as  much  new  milk  as  the  cat  is  likely 
to  drink,  and  repeat  once  or  twice. 

Swan  ton,  Vt.  c.  H.  c. 

Rats  in  Poultry  House. — I  am  a 
poultry  keeper  and  am  greatly  bothered 
with  rats.  It  is  an  everlasting  fight 
against  them.  We  have  several  good 
cats,  but  there  are  so  many  places  where 
a  cat  can’t  get  at  them.  We  catch  some 
with  steel  traps  once  in  awhile,  but  gen¬ 
erally  they  are  too  wary  for  these.  Then 
we  have  tried  all  kinds  of  poisons  and 
exterminators  with  little  or  no  success. 
Now  I  want  to  try  ferrets.  Would  you 
ask  what  success  your  readers  have  had 
in  getting  rid  of  rats  through  ferrets,  and 
how  to  feed  and  handle  them?  j.  f. 

Zionsville,  Pa. 


John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the 
Beater  on  the  Axle 


The  Low  Down  Spreader  with  the 
Big  Drive  Wheels 

Here’S  your  chance  to  get  a  low  down 
spreader  in  which  the  advantage  of  big  drivo 
wheels  has  not  been  sacrificed  for  tho  low  down 
feature. 

Tho  John  Deere  Spreader  has  revolutionized 
the  spreader  business.  It  i3  as  much  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  tho  ordinary  manure  spreader  as  tho 
modern  binder  was  over  the  old-style  reaper. 
Some  of  its  good  points  are: 

The  Beater 

And  all  its  driving  parts  aro  mounted  on  the 
rear  axle.  Power  to  drivo  it  is  taken  from 
tho  rear  axle  through  simple  gears  like  those 
that  have  been  used  on  horse-powers  for 
many  years.  This  construction  is  patented. 
You  cannot  get  it  on  any  other  spreader. 


Only  Hip-High 


Easy  to  load.  Tho  top  of  tho  box  is  only  as 
high  as  your  hips.  Each  forkful  cf  manure 
is  placed  just  where  it  is  needed.  You  can 
always  see  into  tho  spreader. 

Few  Parts 

Clutches,  chains  and  adjustments;  In  fact, 
some  two  hundred  parts  in  all,  aro  entirely 
done  away  with.  To  throw  the  machine 
into  operation,  move  the  lever  at  tho 
driver's  right  back  until  tho  finger  engages 
a  large  stop  at  tho  rear  of  tho  machine. 


Roller  Bearings 


Together  with  the  simplicity  of  tho  machine 
itself,  make  tho  John  Deere  Spreader  light 
draft.  There  are  many  more  reasons  that 
have  helped  to  make  the  demand  for  John 
Deere  Spreaders  greater  than  all  those 
interested  in  the  spreader  business  thought 
possible.  These  features  are  fully  discussed 
In  our  spreader  book. 


Get  This  Book  Free 

It  tells  how  John  Deere  Spreaders  aro  made 
and  why  they  are  made  that  way.  It  con¬ 
tains  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  work¬ 
ing  parts  and  colored  pictures  of  the  John 
Deere  Spreader  in  tho  field.  It  also  has  val¬ 
uable  information  regarding  the  storing  and 
handling  and  applying  of  manure  to  the 
land.  Get  one  of  these  book3  free. by  asking 
us  for  our  spreader  book,  Y  33. 

John  Deere  Plow  Company 

Moline,  Illinois 


And  give*  you  better  engines. 

Sold  on  ly  Di  root  from  Factory  to  Users! 


WITTE  Sells  For  Less 


Gasoline' 

Gas  or 

WITTE  Engines 

ljf  to  10  H.  P.  Standard  for  all  farm  and  shopl 
work  for  26  years.  Kecommended  by  users  In  allt 

Sartsof  world.  Every  engine  built  under  porsonall 
trectlon  of  Ed.  H.  Witte, Master  Euglno-bulldor.’ 

60  Days  Free  Trial.  5-Year  Guaranty^ 

Engines  shipped  ready  to  work,  oasy  to  start  and  I 
run.  Never  wear  out,  always  pull 
steady  and  uso  less  fuel. 

Got  our  Free  Catalog  with  | 
latost  roducod  prices. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1897  Oakland  Ate., 

KANSAS  CITY,  •  MO. 


$32  BuysThislV2HP  Engine 


Kuna  for  lc  an  hour.  Uses  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.* 

Will  drivo  any  machine  not  requiring  more  than  2  11.  P.^ 

THE  AMERICAN  JUNIOR 

Comes  complete,  ready  to  run.  Mount¬ 
ed  on  skids.  Easily  carried  alx»ut. 

Simple, strong, durable.  Dun  rim- 
teed  for  life.  Send  for  circular. 

AMERICAN  ENC11NE  CO.,  -  . 

480  Boston  Ht.,  Detroit, Mich.  <-.T - - “  T"  *  po 


tun  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate, 
any  cheap  fuel  oil.  Cost  less  to  run — • 
develop  more  power.  Patent  throttle 
I  gives  three  engines  in  one.  Many  other  I 
I  exclusive  features  —  guaranteed  10 
|  years — we  pay  freight — SO  days’  free 
trial.  Send  for  catalogue  today 
I  Mil  Engine  Co.,  5  Mullet  St.,  DtfroKj  Mich* 


160  PAGE  BUGGY 


Phelps  pays  the  postage.  Bend  a  postal  now.  Don’t  buy  any  kind  of  a  voblclo 
till  you  *ee  Bpht  Hickory  f  actory  Prices  unit  tho  lto styles— full  am! com- 
pleto  line  of  ilorticaa—  all  backed  by  hlgbcut  quality  ever  pioducud.  107,000  uustouicra  prove  talu*. 

LET  PHELPS  SAVE  YOU  $25.00  TO  $40.00 

If  not— NO  SALE.  30  days  Fro©  Road  Tost— 2  year  guarantee 

lie  euro  to  got  the  big  book— read  how  Split  JUckoryB  are  mad©— why  1'halpe  makes  you  such 
big  Bavltiim  and  why  no  one  els©  can  do  eo  well  by  you— Address  poet at  new  to 

H.  C.  Phelus.  Pres..  The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.  Sta  2t>0Columbus.  Oh: J 
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T.'HE  RURAL  NBVV-YORKER 


The  Henyard. 

THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  thirty-fourth  week  of  the  contest 
shows  an  output  of  2,056  eggs.  This  is 
262  eggs  more  than  were  laid  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  week  last  year,  but  it  is  a 
drop  of  95  eggs  from  the  production  of 
the  previous  week.  The  hot  weather  is 
probably  responsible  for  part,  if  not  all 
of  this  loss.  The  hen  cannot  throw  off 
her  coat  and  vest  or  dress  “thin”  in 
hot  weather,  and  the  hen  that  is  un¬ 
comfortable,  will  not  continue  to  produce 
many  eggs.  The  large  breeds,  with  their 
tendency  to  take  on  too  much  fat,  suffer 
more  in  hot  weather  than  the  smaller 
breeds,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  a  les¬ 
sened  egg  production.  The  necessity  of 
providing  abundant  shade  is  very  evident. 
White  Leghorns  make  the  high  score  of 
the  week,  two  pens  being  tied  for  that 
honor,  P.  G.  Platt’s  pen  laying  30,  and 
Mrs.  K.  B.  Woodruff’s  pen  laying  the 
same  number.  Mrs.  Woodruff  is  the  wife 
of  ex-Governor  Woodruff  of  Connecticut. 

T.  W.  Burns’  Silver  Wyandottes  laid 
29,  as  did  W.  I*.  Canby’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  A.  1*.  Robinson’s  White  Leghorns, 
W.  L.  Sleegur’s  White  Leghorns,  and 
P.  A.  Keppel’s  White  Leghorns.  No  less 
than  10  pens  of  White  Leghorns  laid 
28  each.  They  are  the  pens  from  Eglan¬ 
tine  Farms,  A.  B.  Hall,  Orchard  Hill 
Poultry  Farm,  Rosswood  Poultry  Farm, 
Smith  Bros.,  Frank  Toulmin,  England ; 
Edward  Cam,  England ;  O.  A.  Foster, 
California;  Blue  Mountain  Farm,  and 

F.  A.  Jones.  W.  J.  Tilley’s  pen  of  White 
P.  Rocks  also  laid  28.  Three  pens  of 
White  Leghorns  laid  27  each,  and  Lewis 

G.  Tireman’s  pen  of  White  P.  Rocks 
laid  27.  The  43  pens  or  White  Leghorns 
averaged  over  24.5  eggs  per  pen.  which 
is  just  70  per  cent,  of  the  possible  total. 
Good  laying  for  this  time  of  year.  Tom 
Barron’s  pen  of  -White  Leghorns  have 
now  laid  S24  eggs ;  Edward  Cam’s  pen, 
745;  O.  A.  Foster’s,  703;  W.  L.  Sleegur’s, 
669 ;  Braeside  Poultry  Farms,  645 ;  W. 
P.  Canby’s  pen,  635 ;  Bullock  &  Bur¬ 
rows.  (522 ;  Joseph  .T.  Barclay’s  pen.  617 ; 
Burton  E.  Moore’s  pen,  614 ;  Frank 
Toulmin’s,  (507 ;  F.  A.  Jones’,  (504. 
All  the  above  scores  are  by  White  Leg¬ 
horns. 

Edward  Cam’s  White  Wyandottes  laid 
074;  Beulah  Farms,  624;  and  Mrs.  II. 
F.  Haynes’  White  Wyandottes,  602.  Of 
the  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Geo.  P.  Dearborn’s  have  laid  616,  and 
Colonial  Farms’,  606.  Geo.  H.  Schmitz’s 
Buff  Leghorn  pullets  have  laid  662.  No 
other  pens  have  reached  600.  The  total 
number  laid  to  date  is  51.362.  This  is 
1,094  more  eggs  than  were  laid  at  the 
close  of  the  34  th  week  last  year. 

Cut  out  a  large  part  of  the  corn  and 
cornmcal  from  the  ration  these  hot  days; 
feed  all  the  green  food  they  will  eat. 
both  chicks  and  hens;  give  clean  cool 
water  at  least  twice  a  day,  and  shade 
absolutely  must  be  provided.  Pour  some 
water  in  a  corner  of  your  henhouse,  if 
it  has  an  earth  floor,  or  in  the  henyard, 
and  make  a  mudhole.  liens  will  eat 
a  lot  of  mud.  Sprinkle  the  earth  in  the 
dusting  box,  hens  just  revel  in  damp 
earth  to  wallow  in,  especially  in  hot 
weather.  geo.  a.  c6 so  rove. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  EGG  CONTEST. 

The  fourth  month  of  the  Napa,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  egg  contest  ends  with  quite  a 
switch  in  the  leaders.  With  a  few  no¬ 
table  exceptions,  the  high  pens  are  com¬ 
posed  of  Leghorns,  mostly  White.  This 
is  to  be  expected  as  the  hot  weather 
comes  on  and  many  of  the  American  and 
English  breeds  will  become  broody,  thus 
lowering  the  number  of  hens  in  the 
laying  class.  Of  the  45  high  pens.  10  are 
Leghorns;  nine  White  and  one  Brown. 
As  the  Leghorns  are  very  largely  in 
the  majority,  of  the  entries,  they  have 
quite  a  large  per  cent,  in  their  favor, 
and  should  be  able  to  make  a  better 
showing  than  tin*  other  and  larger  breeds, 
which  have  only  one  or  two  pens  en¬ 
tered. 

The  pen  of  Buff  Wyandottes  entered 
by  the  writer,  are  now  in  the  lead  of  the 
American  and  English  classes.  Only 
tour  pens  of  Leghorns  are  ahead  of  them 
i,n,l  they  are  making  a  record  of  which 
Buff  Wyandotte  admirers  may  well  take 
notice.  They  are  bred  from  blue  ribbon 
winners,  and  show  their  breeding  in  the 
egg  basket. 

4  he  high  pen  of  the  contest  is  White 
Leghorn,  These  birds  are  averaging 
over  100  eggs  per  month,  for  the  four 
months,  having  laid  504  eggs;  this  is 
nothing  short  of  phenomenal.  During 
tlie  past  month  they  laid  105  eggs,  fully 
as  good  a  record  as  any  of  the  English 
Pu11ST,°f  Whit0  Leghorns  are  making  in 
the  Last,  and  the  California  birds  are 
handicapped  by  being  kept  entirely  in¬ 
doors  m  a  small  space,  with  no  outdoor 
exercise  at  all,  and  in  the  same  build- 
500  or  more  fowls.  Certainly 
the  *  ahfornin  Leghorns  have  no  occasion 
to  take  off  their  hats  to  anything  so  far 
shown  by  England. 

Following  is  the  record  for  the  fifteen 
leading  pens  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
month : 

Bloin  and  Son,  White  Leghorns,  for 
thrc,‘  months,  399;  for  fourth 
l9->:  total.  504 


Otten,  W.  Leghorns,  for  three  months,  ! 
336;  for  fourth  mouth,  96;  total,  432. 

Stratton,  W.  Leghorns,  for  three 
months,  326;  for  fourth  month,  95;  total, 
421 . 

Forragiaro,  Brown  Leghorns,  for  three 
months,  305;  fourth  month,  95;  total, 
400. 

Pearson.  Buff  Wyandottes,  for  three 
months,  329;  fourth  mouth,  70;  total, 
399. 

Blom,  W.  Leghorns,  for  three  months, 
315;  fourth  month,  SO;  total,  395. 

Lubben,  Barred  Rocks,  for  three 
months,  332;  for  fourth  month.  56;  total, 
388. 

Bunges,  W.  Leghorns,  three  months, 
322;  for  fourth  month.  (56;  total.  388. 

Swanson,  W.  Leghorns,  for  three 

months,  295;  for  fourth  month,  90;  total, 
38;.). 

Worel,  W.  Leghorns,  for  three  months, 
302;  for  fourth  month,  82;  total,  384. 

McMillan,  W.  Leghorns,  for  three 

months,  312;  for  fourth  month,  70;  total, 
382. 

Bates.  Barred  Rocks,  for  three  months, 
316 ;  for  fourth  month,  64 ;  total,  380. 

Kimble,  W.  Leghorns,  for  three  months, 
292 ;  for  fourth  month,  86 ;  total,  378. 

Gilmer.  W.  Minorcas,  for  three 

months,  292;  for  fourth  month,  75;  total, 
367. 

Stice,  Barred  Rocks,  for  three  months, 
311 ;  for  fourth  month,  51 ;  total,  362. 

w.  H.  PEARSON. 


TURKEY  AND  PHEASANT. 

The  Tioga  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Herald  reports 
the  following : 

“A  strange  freak  of  a  turkey  came 
to  light  at  the  farm  of  Mrs.  Sidney 
Belcher,  south  of  this  village,  a  few 
days  ago.  Some  six  weeks  or  more  ago 
a  hen  turkey  disappeared.  It  was  thought 
she  had  been  killed  in  some  way  or  had 
been  stolen,  but  a  few  days  ago  this 
turkey  reappeared  in  the  fields  near  the 
house.  On  investigation  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  that  she  had  a  flock  of  five  little 
birds  with  her  and  it  was  noted  at  once 
that  they  were  not  young  turkeys.  They 
were  smaller  and  looked  much  like  baby 
Brown  Leghorn  chicKs.  Though  they 
were  very  wild  at  first  after  a  few  days 
those  about  the  farm  were  able  to  catch 
them  as  the  old  turkey  came  for  food, 
and  it  was  found  that  they  were  young 
pheasants.  The  theory  is  that  the  old 
turkey  wandered  into  the  woods  found 
the  nest  of  a  pheasant,  drove  off  the 
old  bird  and  appropriated  the  nest  for 
her  own.  probably  laying  some  of  her 
own  eggs  in  it.  When  the  hatching  time 
came  the  pheasant  eggs  hatched  quicker 
than  the  turkey’s  eggs  and  the  old  turkey 
having  forgotten  her  calendar  and  think¬ 
ing  everything  was  all  right  left  her  nest 
with  her  strange  brood.  The  pheasant 
clucks  are  now  with  the  turkey  mother 
about  the  fields  near  the  house  and  thriv¬ 
ing  well.” 


mouth, 


Chick  Epidemic. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  to  do  for 
my  chicks.  At  first  I  thought  they  had 
roup,  but  am  advised  by  good  authority 
that  it  is  distemper,  and  was  told  to  use 
permanganate  of  potash  in  water,  and 
have  been  doing  that.  This  trouble  was 
brought  into  my  flock  a  year  ago  by  some 
young  chickens  I  bought  at  the  store  to 
kill.  It  is  confined  to  young  chickens 
and  as  they  get  up  nearly  grown  they 
seem  to  outgrow  it.  It  is  very  contagious 
and  was  evidently  carried  through  Win¬ 
ter  by  infected  coops  or  ground;  is  mani¬ 
fested  chiefly  by  thin  watery  discharge 
from  nose.  Feathers  are  ruffled  up,  fowl 
does  not  grow,  and  frequently  has  diffi¬ 
culty  in  breathing.  Occasionally  one  dies. 
What  should  I  do?  u.  i>.  L. 

North  Carolina. 

Tt  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this 
trouble  is  true  roup,  a  milder  form  of 
contagious  catarrh,  or  some  other  affec¬ 
tion,  but,  so  far  as  the  treatment  is  con¬ 
cerned.  it  matters  little.  The  disease  is 
evidently  contagious  and  cannot  be 
eradicated  until  all  sources  of  infection 
are  disposed  of.  To  this  end,  all  fowls 
known  to  have  or  to  have  had  the  trouble 
should  be  disposed  of,  not  by  selling  them 
to  further  spread  the  disease,  but  by  kill¬ 
ing  and  burying  such  as  are  not  iit  for 
food.  After  ridding  the  premises  of  all 
affected  fowls,  their  quarters  should  be 
cleaned  up  and  disinfected  by  the  use  of 
carbolized  whitewash  and  boiling  water. 

M.  B.  P. 

Scaly  Leg. 

What  will  cure  my  hens  of  scab's  on 
legs?  I  have  tried  everything  I  could  j 
hear  of  and  nothing  seems  to  do  them  any 
good.  F.  M’L. 

New  York. 

The  use  of  kerosene,  either  as  a  dip  for 
the  legs,  or  applied  ns  an  ointment  made 
up  with  vaseline  or  lard  is  usually  effica¬ 
cious  in  the  treatment  of  scaly  legs.  A 
10  per  cent  carbolic  acid  ointment  with 
vaseline  is  also  a  good  application.  In  1 
very  bad  cases  it  is  necessary  sometimes 
to  soak  the  legs  of  tin'  fowls  in  warm 
soap  suds  until  the  scales  can  be  gently  | 
removed  before  applying  the  remedies.  A 
little  persistance  will  effect  a  cure,  though 
to  prevent  reinfection  the  perches  used 
by  the  fowls  should  also  be  cleaned  and 
disinfected.  m.  b.  d. 

FOR  S A 1  F  a°°  Single  Comb  White  Leg. 
lUll  vHLC  horn  Yearling  llrcnlcrs, 

famous  Knln.  2I0-«gg  strain,  85  vents  each.  Also 
100  pure  White  Cockerels,  same  strain,  $2.00  each. 

H.  BACON.  Hillcrest  Poultry  Farm,  Berwyn  Maryland 
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Better  Than  Ever1 


»» 


SEPT.-8  to  13-1913 

SYRACUSE 

Grand  Circuit  Harness,  Jockey  Club  running  races, 
and  more  special  features  than  ever. 


DATES  FOR  CLOSING  ENTRIES 

Dept. 

A  HORSES . August  20 

B  CATTLE . August  11 

C  SHEEP  . August  11 

D  SWINE  . August  11 

E  POULTRY . August  11 

F  FARM  IMPLEMENTS  and  MACHINES. ..  September  8 
G  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  . August  23 

H  FRUITS  . .  August  30 

I  FLOWERS . August  30 

J  FARM  PRODUCE  . August  30 

K  DOMESTIC . August  30 


Prize  list  for  the  above  departments  will  be  mailed  on 
application  to  the  Secretary,  New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

NIGHT  SHOWS  ON  GROUNDS 


Papec  Ensilage  Cutters 

Cut  silage  perfectly,  and  at  a  very  low  cost  of  operation. 
Papec  knives  cut  smoothly  and  swiftly.  They  make  a  line, 
uniform  silage  that  is  very  palatable  and  nutritious.  The 
combined  throwing  and  blowing  force  that  lifts  the  silage 
is  generated  from  one  fifth  less  power  than  is  required  by 
any  other  blower  doing  the  same  work. 

Mechanical  perfection  and  high  quality  of  material  mean 
long  life,  no  loss  of  power  and  low  cost  of  operation. 

Our  new  illustrated  catalog  gives  facts  showing 
how"  The  Wonderful  Papec  M  will  save  time 
and  money  at  cutting  time.  Send  for  copy  today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.  Box  10  SHORTSViLLE,  N.Y. 
20  Distributing  Points  In  the  V.  8. 


SILO  FILLER5 

Handsome,  illustrated  booklet  giving  30 
convincing  reason*  lor  buying  the 
powerful,  low  down,  underslung,  cut- 
under  oak  frame,  Appleton  Silo  Filler, 
mailed  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 


APPLETON  MFC.  CO.,  427  pargo  st..  batavia,  ill.,  u.  s.  a. 


QADV  OUlOlfC  W.  Young's  strain 
DUD  I  UnBulVO  Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horns  exclusively.  All  on  free  farm  range.  A  hatch 
every  Wednesday,  thicks,  balance  of  June  and 
July,  $8  jier  100.  A  Fireless  Brooder  and  50  chicks 
for  $6— a  bargain.  My  book.  "Profits  in  Psultry  Keeping 
Solved.”  shows  where  the  money  is.  Price,  $1.  or 
given  free  with  all  100  chick  orders.  Circular  free. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  North  Boulevard,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

2,000  yearling  hens  and  early  pullets.  Quality 
kind  at  riglit  prices  to  make  room. 

SUNNY  lilt, I,  FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J 


FOR  SALE— Te  mske  mem.  SMI  IVIfITR  I\1)UN  KrJDIKR 

MCt  H8, dirty  hatched.  “Ft.bct"  Olivet,  flue.  tl.S0epi.a-e;  satis 
faction  g  iterant  veil.  Altirsb  Creek  Poultry  Farsi,  tietty.bu  rp,  F» 


Bloodsucking  Mites 

are  the  hot  weather  scourge  of  the 
poultry  yard.  Kill  the  peats  before  they 
ruin  your  llock.  Use 

PRATTS  LIQUID  LICE  KILLER 
or  PRATTS  DISINFECTANT 
Guaranteed.  Dust  the  fowls  with 
Pratts  Powdered  Lice  Killer. 
Pratts  160-page  poultry  book  10c 
by  mall. 

At  all  dealers,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Phil*..  Chicago 


MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS 

R  Nn  74  Athene  Pa  Breeders  for  32  years  of  pure- 
n.  HO,  Alliens,  pa.  bred  poultry  „f  high  Quality. 

Chicks  $8.50  per  Hundred 

Purebred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Range  yearling 
breeder*.  Big  strong  chicks  that  will’  please, 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Puint.  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH.  602  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain 

high  record  stock.  Old  and  voting  stock  for  *aie. 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17.  Centre  Harbor.  N.  H. 

pnill  TRYMFN  Se'">  -C  stamp  for  Illustrated 
11  1  1,1  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

LAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  -:-  MARIETTA.  PA. 


The  Mott  Popular  Fountain 
on  the  Market. 

FILLS  FROM  THE  TOP. 

Dpjbal  air  apart*  between  eoeer 
and  reservoir  ke«*pa  watrr  cool 
in  tfummer  and  from  fruezicg  in 
winter.  If  not  at  your  dealers, 

write  to  *end  you  one  on  aj>- _ 

proval  and  if  you  find  it  ia  the  fountain  you  want,  write  u»  for  a  special 
price  on  your  requirement*.  Manufactured  in  three  six*?*  1,  2  and  4 
gallon.  A  hook  on  each  fountain  for  hanging  up  when  desired, 
_ OTIA  4  MOE.  1710  Otl*  Bulldlna  CHICAGO.  ILL. _ 


tiarian  and  English  PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies.  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys.  Quails, 
babbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stoekiug  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants.  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  .1,  MACKKNSKN.  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  io,  Yartilev  Pa 


Indian  Runner  Breeders  for  Sale 

bawn  and  white  pure  stock;  great  layers. 
Lhese  are  high-class  birds  and  to  quick  buyers, 

-  ' — gam.  D‘-'‘  “  ”  ~  . 


a  barg 

CHKKHY 


Juck  Culture,  Free.  Write  for  "it" 
HI  I  I.  KAKItl.  Pittstown,  N.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

I  put  my  farm  in  the  hands  of  E.  A. 
Strout  Farm  Agency  to  sell.  I  was  to 
have  30  days’  notice.  They  sold  it  to  a 
man  from  Ohio,  and  did  not  give  me  24 
hours’  notice.  I  had  eight  cows  and  a 
team,  and  could  not  move  right  away. 
The  Ohio  man  stayed  four  weeks.  They 
moved  all  their  goods  on  the  farm  and 
mowed  some  land.  When  his  wife  came 
(he  title  had  not  passed,  and  she  would 
not  let  him  take  the  deed. 

They  left  June  3.  Then  it  was  too  late 
for  me  to  plant  anything.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  I  had  moved  away.  The  Ohio  man 
paid  the  Strout  agent  $200  down.  They 
have  the  $200  now.  They  say  this  is 
their  commission  and  I  must  stand  the 
loss.  One  of  your  subscribers  told  me 
to  write  you  about  it.  Can  they  keep  this 
commission  now,  and  another  later?  If 
they  hold  this  commission  now,  isn’t  it 
out  of  their  hands,  or  shall  I  have  to  pay 
them  a  commission  again  if  I  sell  it  my¬ 
self?  I  wish  you  would  advise  me,  as  I 
am  a  poor  boy.  E.  H.  B. 

Vermont. 

Let  us  assume  that  everything  the 
Strout  agent  did  in  this  case  was  done 
according  to  the  contract  with  this  boy 
and  perfectly  legal.  The  agent  probably 
acted  within  his  rights  by  the  authority 
given  him  by  the  owner  in  the  contract. 
This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
trouble  was  with  the  contract.  It  was 
because  of  this  contract  that  we  refused 
the  Strout  advertising  five  or  six  years 
ago.  We  object  to  the  contract  because: 

(1)  It  is  carefully  drawn  by  skilled  at¬ 
torneys  for  the  benefit  of  the  Strout 
Agency  to  cover  every  contingency  that 
their  experience  suggests.  The  farmer 
has  no  part  in  the  making  of  it  except  to 
fill  in  blanks  and  sign  it.  It  gives  the 
Strout  Agency  the  broadest  possible 
powers  under  its  provisions. 

(2)  The  Strout  agent  is  authorized  to 
sell  the  farm  under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement.  The  farm  may  be  sold  at 
any  time  without  the  owner’s  knowledge 
or  further  consent. 

(3)  The  contract,  so  the  Strouts  con¬ 
tend,  binds  the  owner  to  pay  the  Strout 
Agency  a  commission,  even  when  the  sale 
is  made  by  the  owner  himself  or  by  an¬ 
other  agent,  provided  the  buyer  is  a 
Strout  customer. 

(4)  The  net  price  the  owner  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  is  fixed  by  the  contract.  The 
agents  get  all  they  are  able  to  induce  the 
buyer  to  pay  above  this  price.  In  no 
case  is  the  commission  to  be  less  than 
$200;  or  if  the  selling  price  exceeds 
$2,000,  the  commission  is  not  to  be  less 
than  10  per  cent.  Commissions  as  high 
as  70  per  cent  of  the  owner’s  price  have 
been  reported ;  and  many  reports  of  50 
per  cent  have  reached  us. 

(5)  In  some  contracts  the  selling 
price  is  also  given ;  but  the  agents  are 
given  authority  to  change  this  price  up 
or  down  with  the  proviso  that  it  must 
not  be  reduced  below  the  net  price.  It  sim¬ 
ply  gives  the  agent  an  excuse  for  telling 
a  buyer  that  the  price  quoted  is  the  sell¬ 
er’s  price.  It  helps  the  agent  deceive 
the  buyer. 

(6)  If  the  owner  sells  personal  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  buyer,  he  is  bound  to  pay  10 
per  cent  of  the  sales  to  the  Strout 
Agency. 

(7)  When  a  farmer  once  signs  this 
contract,  he  is  bound  for  all  time  to  pay 
a  commission  or  a  withdrawal  fee.  If  he 
dies  this  fee  is  due,  unless  his  executors 
or  assigns  re-list  it  with  the  Strout 
Agency.  Moreover,  if  he  withdraw  the 
property  and  pay  the  fee,  and  after¬ 
wards  sell  the  property,  the  Strout 
Agency  claims  the  right  under  this  con¬ 
tract  to  collect  a  commission,  provided 
the  buyer  received  information  about  it, 
directly  or  indirectly,  through  them  or 
their  advertising.  Several  years  after 
paying  a  withdrawal  fee  the  owner  may 
sell  his  farm  and  be  obliged  to  defend 
himself  in  a  suit  against  the  Strouts  be¬ 
cause  of  this  provision,  or  pay  the  com¬ 
mission. 

(8)  The  withdrawal  fee  discourages 
competition ;  and  if  for  any  reason  the 
farmer  finds  that  he  does  not  wish  to 
sell,  he  must  pay  the  fee,  or  run  the 
chance  of  having  the  farm  sold  over  his 
head. 

(9)  If  the  buyer  makes  a  deposit  and 
decides  not  to  take  the  farm,  and  for¬ 
feits  his  deposit,  two-thirds  of  the  forfeit 
goes  to  the  Strout  Agency.  In  the  case 
cited  above  the  agency  seems  to  have 
claimed  and  kept  the  whole  forfeit.  In 
either  case  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
agent  to  allure  a  weak  buyer  to  agree 
to  a  purchase  and  to  pay  a  deposit,  large 
or  small.  The  agent’s  commission  is  due 
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when  the  purchase  contract  is  signed,  and 
if  the  deposit  is  not  enough  to  pay  it, 
the  balance  may  be  collected  from  the 
owner.  Whatever  other  loss  or  annoy¬ 
ance  results,  the  owner  must  stand. 

We  see  then  that  the  contract  may  be 
entirely  legal,  and  the  agent  act  entirely 
within  the  authority  vested  in  him  under 
it ;  and  yet  the  owner  may  be  at  a  great 
disadvantage  under  it.  The  agent  acts 
legally  under  the  authority  given  him  by 
the  owner.  The  way  to  avoid  this  is  not 
to  sign  the  contract. 

Of  course  this  sale  and  payment  of 
commission  closes  the  listing  contract, 
and  the  boy  should  now  notify  the  agency 
that  he  considers  the  contract  closed ; 
and  he  will  then  be  at  liberty  to  sell  to 
whom  he  pleases  with  no  further  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  Strout  Agency.  The  farm 
papers  that  carry  the  Strout  Agency  ad¬ 
vertising,  indirectly  recommend  this  con¬ 
tract  to  their  subscribers.  Those  who 
guarantee  their  advertisers  and  carry  it, 
directly  recommend  it.  It  is,  however, 
only  just  to  say  that  heretofore  publish¬ 
ers  probably  had  no  knowledge  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  or  terms ;  but  they  have  the  infor¬ 
mation  now,  and  those  who  continue  to 
carry  the  advertising  must  share  in  the 
responsibility  of  any  hardships  that  befall 
their  subscribers  because  of  it. 

The  indictment  and  arraignment  of 
Nova  Adolphus  Ilrown,  Harold  Lewis 
Davis  and  Floyd  N.  Franklin,  operating 
at  No.  1  Wall  Street  as  N.  A.  Brown  & 
Co.,  brought  to  grief  yesterday  the  latest 
stock  promotion  scheme  of  the  versatile 
and  ever  optimistic  Brown,  whose  record 
as  prime  booster  of  stocks  or  corpora¬ 
tions  which  later  went  bankrupt  or  whose 
officers  were  forced  to  suspend  operations 
until  they  had  served  penitentiary  sen¬ 
tences,  is  well  known  in  the  financial 
district.  A  Federal  Grand  Jury,  after 
reading  printed  matter  sent  through  the 
mails  by  this  firm  promising  dazzling  div¬ 
idends  upon  stock  of  a  candy  company, 
Franklin’s  Incorporated,  whose  selling 
agent,  N.  A.  Brown  &  Co.  was,  indicted 
the  trio  for  using  the  mails  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  defraud.  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  Shields  held  them  in  $5,000 
bail  each.  In  the  two  years  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  the  firm  succeeded  in  unloading 
upon  the  public  $500,000  of  the  stock,  so 
the  indictment  charges. — Daily  Paper. 

One  more  get-rich-quick  stock  promo¬ 
tion  scheme  in  the  net  of  the  postal  au¬ 
thorities.  The  Franklin’s  Incorporated 
was  referred  to  in  this  department  about 
two  years  ago  as  sending  on  an  imposing 
list  of  candy  stores  on  Broadway  that 
were  selling  Franklin  candy.  Our  inves¬ 
tigation  showed  many  of  the  addresses 
given  to  be  office  buildings  with  a  cigar 
stand  in  the  rotunda  which  carried  a 
few  dollars’  worth  of  candy  as  a  side 
line.  Among  the  candy  stock  carried 
were  a  few  pieces  of  Franklin  candy. 
But  the  list  of  alleged  candy  stores  made 
excellent  “sucker  bait.”  The  most  in¬ 
teresting  item  in  connection  with  the 
arrest  of  these  promoters  is  the  uncover¬ 
ing  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Bureau,  154 
Nassau  Street,  with  which  the  defend¬ 
ants  had  a  contract  to  revise  advertise¬ 
ments  and  literature.  The  president,  an 
ex-postoffice  inspector,  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  know  how  to  keep  such 
promoters  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  authorities,  so  as  to  lure  the  savings 
of  the  credulous  indefinitely. 

As  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  paper, 
I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  addressing  you 
in  the  interest  of  a  friend  who  has  got 
into  one  of  the  numerous  land  schemes 
in  your  vicinity.  lie  is  only  interested 
to  know  if  it  would  be  advisable  to  pay 
these  taxes  (if  they  are  really  taxes)  or 
to  drop  the  whole  matter.  Ilis  "invest¬ 
ment”  is  about  $60,  and  he  does  not  know 
anything  about  the  lots  or  how  situated. 
Anything  you  may  be  able  to  tell  me 
would  be  appreciated.  w.  h.  w. 

New  Hampshire. 

We  wrote  a  trusted  friend  at  Lake- 
wood  about  this  property  and  he  reports 
as  follows : 

Lakewood  Terrace  is  owned  by  a  Bos¬ 
ton  book  concern,  and  is  one  of  the  30 
fake  companies  who  are  operating  in 
Ocean  County  at  the  present  time.  This 
property  comprises  a  small  farm  and  sev¬ 
eral  acres  of  Jersey  sand  soil  located  about 
six  miles  from  Lakewood  out  toward 
Whitesville.  The  valuation  of  the  farm 
would  be  about  $40  per  acre,  and  the  rest 
of  the  property  is  not  worth  paying  taxes 
on,  unless  it  should  be  wanted  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  purpose. 

The  above  shows  how  little  value  these 
investors  got  for  their  money,  and  this 
is  a  fair  sample  of  the  real  estate  invest¬ 
ments  presented  with  glowing  colors  to 
country  people  at  a  distance.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Long  Island  particularly  are 
infested  with  this  sort  of  real  estate  pi¬ 
rates. 


NEW-YORKER 

Unless  reversed  by  the  higher  court, 
the  decision  handed  down  by  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals,  which  holds  pro¬ 
moters  civilly  liable  for  all  losses  in¬ 
vestors  sustain  through  fraudulent  claims 
as  to  the  values  and  standing  of  securi¬ 
ties,  the  ruling  will  have  the  effect  of 
making  responsible  men  careful  in  the 
future  about  what  statements  they  per¬ 
mit  over  their  names  in  the  sale  of  se¬ 
curities  to  the  public.  But  if  the 
promoter  is  civilly  responsible  for  losses 
caused  by  fraudulent  acts  on  his  part, 
then  by  the  same  law  he  is  equally 
guilty  of  the  crime  against  the  people  at 
large,  and  ought  to  be  prosecuted  as  a 
common  felon.  Were  this  more  generally 
practiced  it  is  certain  that  a  lesser  num¬ 
ber  of  promoters  would  risk  going  to 
jail,  for  the  majority  dislike  forfeiting 
their  freedom. — The  Financial  World. 

If  the  ruling  of  the  court  were  uni¬ 
versally  enforced  both  civilly  and  crim¬ 
inally  the  population  of  the  State  prisons 
would  be  increased,  and  they  would 
become  the  residence  of  some  very 
eminent  but  careless  citizens. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  it  if  you 
could  collect  $12  for  me  from  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad.  I  have  written  to  them 
and  can  get  no  reply.  Last  Summer  one 
of  their  trains  set  fire  to  my  hay  field 
and  burned  about  1,200  pounds  of  good 
Timothy  hay,  and  made  the  ground  so 
nothing  would  grow  there  this  year.  I 
think  the  railroad  company  should  pay 
for  the  hay  burned,  as  I  have  had  to  fight 
the  fire  several  times,  besides  the  loss  of 
the  hay.  I  will  thank  you  if  you  can 
help  me  out.  m.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

On  the  ground  that  there  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  any  responsibility  on  their 
part,  and  the  statute  of  limitation  having 
expired  on  the  claim,  the  claims  adjuster 
respectfully-  declined  it.  We  wrote  the 
facts  of  the  case  to  the  president  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Itailx-oad  and  he  promptly 
instructed  the  adjuster  to  send  voucher. 
We  accepted  $10  in  settlement  with  con¬ 
sent  of  owner.  j.  j.  d. 


Hand  Raising  an  Orphan  Foal. 

Could  you  give  me  a  little  advice  how 
to  feed  a  foal  that  lost  its  mother  after 
it  was  only  a  few  hours  old?  The  foal 
is  three  weeks  old ;  it  can  eat  hay  and 
drinks  about  two  quarts  of  cow’s  milk 
at  each  meal,  but  for  a  colt  of  that  age 
I  think  it  should  be  more  lively.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  any  vim ;  it  seems  to 
have  trouble  in  urinating.  It  also  likes 
salt  and  sugar;  it  is  not  very  poor  in 
flesh.  H.  G.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

Give  the  foal  three  ounces  of  castor 
oil  shaken  up  in  milk  to  freely  move  the 
bowels.  Mix  one  ounce  of  limewater  and 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar  with  each  pint 
of  milk  fed  and  feed  at  least  six  times  a 
day.  Gradually  sweet  skim-milk  may 
take  the  place  of  new  milk,  after  the  foal 
is  six  weeks  old.  Allow  it  free  access  to 
a  box  containing  oatmeal  and  as  soon  as 
it  learns  to  lick  that,  add  wheat  bran. 
At  all  times  have  pure  drinking  water 
where  the  foal  can  get  it.  Let  it  run 
out  on  grass,  in  cool  of  morning  and 
evening.  A.  S.  A. 


Ropy  Milk. 

I  have  a  cow  about  eight  years  old. 
I  think  something  is  the  matter  with  her 
milk.  It  takes  quite  awhile  to  strain  it 
through  a  cloth  strainer,  and  when  the 
strainer  is  washed  with  soap  it  makes  a 
very  thick  slime,  which  is  very  hard  to 
get  out  of  the  strainer.  The  pans  are 
the  same  way  that  the  milk  is  set  in 
when  they  are  washed  with  soap.  It 
can  only  be  seen  when  soap  is  applied. 
Can  you  tell  what  the  trouble  is.  J.  R. 

Massachusetts. 

In  such  cases  the  cow  usually  is  not 
to  blame,  for  the  trouble  is  due  to  bac¬ 
teria  in  the  milk  utensils.  Perfectly 
scald,  cleanse  and  sun  dry  all  milk  uten¬ 
sils.  See  that  the  washing  water  is  pure. 
Clean  up,  disinfect  and  whitewash  the 
stable.  If  the  cow  has  garget  that  might 
affect  her  milk  and  treatment  has  often 
been  given  here  of  late.  A.  s.  a. 


Stiffness  in  Cow. 

We  have  a  cow  that  has  been  sick  for 
two  months;  think  she  has  rheumatism. 
Her  legs  are  so  stiff  she  can  hardly  walk. 
One  day  she  has  a  pain  in  her  shoulders 
and  then  the  next  day  the  pain  seems  to 
be  all  gone  into  her  hips.  There  is  no 
swelling.  What  can  we  do  for  her? 

New  York.  j.  l.  P. 

As  the  stiffness  may  be  due  to  tuber¬ 
culosis  of  the  bones  and  joints  have  the 
cow  tested  with  tuberculin.  If  she  proves 
to  be  free  from  tuberculosis  give  her  half 
an  ounce  of  salicylate  of  soda  twice  daily 
and  feed  light  laxative  rations.  Keep  her 
out  of  the  wet  and  let  her  lie  on  a  dry, 
well-bedded  floor  in  stable.  A.  S.  a. 
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BIDWELL” 

BEAN  and  PEA  Threshers 

MADE  in  three  sizes. 

Capacity:  SO,  100  and 
ISO  bushels  per  hour.  Thirty 
years’  experience. 

In  Use  wherever  Beans  and 
Peas  are  Grown 

Write  for  description  of  our 
half- size  thresher,  The  Bidwell 
Jr.,  for  use  of  individuals  and  in 
localities  where  large  expensive 
machines  are  not  necessary. 

BATAVIA  MACHINE  CO. 
Batavia,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


SANDWICH 

(solid  steel  — money  maker) 

Motor  Press 


Puts  you — or  your  boys— in  the  big  paying, 
fast  growing  business  of  baling  hayl  “‘Net 
profit  $18  to  $22  per  day,”  write  Swartz  & 
Mensch,  Dixon,  Ill.  Other  hustlers  making 
$200  to  $300  net  profits  monthly.  And  these 
men  are  using  the  Sandwich! 

Coupled  up 


Simple 
as  A.B.C. 


Friction  Clutch  stops 
press  instantly 


no  bmak  yyretflsr  2V2  to  3(4 

dowm  t0n8  per  (jour  _ 

Our  special  terms  to  responsible  people  let  you 
start  with  little  money.  And  you  pay  from  your 
profits.  Unless  We  knew  the  Sandwich  will  make 
you  stacks  of  ready  cash,  wo  could  not  sell  this  way. 

Gas  Engine  on  Same  Truck 

Here’s  the  most  complete  hay  baling  outfit  in 
existence.  Full  power  is  driven  from  engine  to 
press  by  heavy  steel  roller  chain.  It  does  away 
with  slipping  belts.  The  Gas  Engine  is  the  best 
quality— hopper  cooled  type— gear  driven  mag¬ 
neto — 4,  6,  8,  and  10-liorse  power. 

The  Sandwich  has  a  simple  time-tried  self  feeder 
and  a  big  feed  opening.  A  great  windrow  baler. 
Beats  every  ordinary  press  from  2  to  S  tons  daily. 
25  tons  aro  an  everyday  job  for  the  Sandwich; 
often  80  to  40. 

This  Book  FREE 

Write  today  for  post¬ 
paid  copy  of  this  amaz¬ 
ing  story  of  profits  others 
are  making.  And  if  you 
are  interested  in  Horse 
Power  Presses,  let  us 
tell  you  alwut  our  large 
lino  Address 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.,  125  A  St.  .Sandwich,  IiL 

Boxj2S.  Council  Bluffs,  la. Box  725.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Here,  at  lout,  is  the  safe  engine.  Insurance  compauieH 
are  convinced.  Every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  in¬ 
creased  insurance  rates.  Make  sure  of  this  protection 
by  getting  the 

JACOBSON  ENGINE 

Every  emtine  hears  Its  own  Intel  allowing  that  it  ha« 
been  Inspected  an.l  approved  by  the  Underwriters  Labor¬ 
atories  Co.,  Inc.  Plenty  ol  reserve  power.  Easy  atartlnr. 
Material  and  workmanship  faultless.  Send  for  booklets. 

Jacobson  Machine  Mfg.  Co. 


BINDER 


ATT AC1IM  ENT  with  corn  liar- 
vaster  cuts  and  throws  in  piles  on 
harvester  or  iu  winrow.  Man  and 
horse  cut  and  shock  equal  with  a 
Corn  Binder.  Sold  in  every  State.  Price  only  $20.0<>  with 
fodder  binder.  .1.  1).  Borne,  H&au'oll.  Colo.,  writes.  ‘‘Vein 
Corn  Harvester  In  all  you  elalni  for  It;  cut,  tied  and  -.hocked 
GS  acre,  mllo,  cane  and  coni  last  year.”  Testimonials  and 
catalog  free,  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Address 
PROCESS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  57,  SAUNA,  KANSAS 


IT  PAYS  TO  USE 

FARMOGERM 

THE  STANDARD  INOCULATION 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATORS 


ON  SOY  BEANS  -  COW  PEAS 
VETCH  -  CLOVERS  -  ALFALFA 
FREE  BOOK  NO.  64 

ERP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO..  BLOOMFIELD,  N  J 


HANDY  BINDER 

JUST  the  thing  lor  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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BUTTER. 


Good  to  Choice 


State  Dairy,  best . 

Common  to  Good. 
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Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  Arm  at  26  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  27*  cents. 


CHEESE, 

Whole  Milk,  best . 

Common  to  Good  . 

Skims . . . 


EGGS. 

White,  choice  to  fancy . 

Good  to  prime . . 

Mixed  colors,  best . . 

Common  to  good . 

Western,  best . 

Checks  and  dirties . . 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap,.  choice,  . 

Common  to  good  . 

Sun  dried  . 

Chops.  100  lbs . 

Raspberries . 

Cherries  . 

Huckleberries . 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples— Hand-picked,  bbl . 

Windfalls,  bbl . 

Cherries,  qt . 

Currants,  qt . 

Blackberries,  qt . 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Gooseberries  . 

Raspberries,  red,  pint  . ! ! 

Black,  pint . . 

Peaches,  Southern,  crate . 

Dei.  and  Md„  bkt . !.!... 

Muskmelons,  Southern,  crate  ..... 
Watermelons,  Southern,  10U . 


Marrow,  100  lbs.. 

Medium . 

Pea  . 

Red  Kidney . 

White  If  idney  . . 

Yellow  Eye . 

Lima,  California 


BEANS. 


Prime  to  choice. 
Common  to  good 
Pacific  Coast  ... 

Old  stock . 

German  crop. . . . 


HOPS. 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl . 

Southern,  new,  bbl . 

Jersey,  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bushel _ 

Beets,  new,  bbl . 

Cariots.  new.  bbl.'.'.’'...„"l”|." 
Cucumbers,  bu. 

Cabbage,  bbl  .  . . 

Lettuce,  half-bbi.  basket  ‘ 

Onions— Long  Island,  bbl . 

Jersey,  bu . [ 

I  epp.-rs.  Florida  carrier . 

Nearby,  box .  “ 

Peas.  bu.  . .  ' 

Radishes,  loi)  bunches’  V.V.’.'.V.V.’.V 

String  Beans,  bu . 

Squash,  new,  bu .  . . 

'gg  Plants,  Jersey. box, . 

spinach,  bbl . . . ’ 

luma  toes— Southern  carrier 

Jersey,  box  . 

1  urn  I  ps,  white,  bbl . ' 

Rutabaga  . 
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DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  fresh  killed,  best  .  18  @  19 


Common  to  good .  16  (3)  17 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb .  2$  ©  30 

Squab  broilers,  pair  . 10  ©  J30 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  25  ©  26 

Boasters .  20  ©  22 

Fowls .  16  ©  19 

Squabs,  doz .  50  ©  4  00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  broilers  lb .  22  @  23 

Fowls .  17  @  18 

Roosters .  11  ®  12 

Ducks .  15  @  15*6 

Geese .  10  ®  11 

Turkeys .  15  ©  16 

Guineas,  pair .  65  ®  70 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1.  ton . 18  00  @19  00 

Standard . 17  00  @17  50 

No.  2 . 15  00  @16  00 

No.  3 . Ill'll  @14  00 

Clover  mixed . 13  UU  ©Is  00 

Straw,  live  . 18  00  @20  0U 

Oat .  8  00  @  9  00 

MILLFEEI). 

Wheat  Bran,  ton . 20  50  @21  00 

Middlings  . 23  (10  @26  00 

Bed  Dog . 28  00  @29  00 

Corn  Meal . 27  "0  @23  00 

Linseed  Meal . 29  00  @29  50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  6  50  @  8  75 

Bulls .  .  5  75  @6  50 

Cows .  3  00  @  6  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  9  00  @12  25 

Culls . i  on  ©  7  no 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  4  50  ®  5  50 

Lambs .  8  00  @  9  00 

Hogs .  9  00  @  9  75 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1  00  ® 

No.  2,  Bed  .  95  @  .. 

No.  2.  Hard  Winter .  96  © 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  .  68  @  69 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  43  ®  45 

Rye  .  68  @  70 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 


These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay; 


Eggs.  fancy  white,  doz . . 

.  38 

© 

40 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid.. 

.  30 

@ 

35 

Ordinary  grades . . 

© 

20 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . 

.  35 

© 

38 

Tub.  choice . 

© 

30 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb . 

.  25 

© 

27 

Fowls . 

© 

23 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PIUCES, 

Butter,  nearbv  creamery . 

.  30 

© 

31 

Western  creamery  . 

© 

27* 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery . 

.  31 

© 

32 

Gathered  fresh . 

.  2S 

© 

30 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls . . 

.  20 

@ 

21 

Boasters . 

.  20 

@ 

22 

Hay— No.  1 . 

@22  00 

No.  2 . 

. 18  50 

@19  50 

No.  3 . 

@15  00 

Straw — Itye . 

. 22  00 

@24  00 

Mill  feed— Bran,  ton . 

. 22  (10 

@23  00 

@26  00 

Mixed  Feed . . 

<•'■•26  ml 

Live  Stock— Milch  Cows . 

. . 60  00  ©  75  00 

Beef  Cows,  100  lbs  . . 

@  5  50 

Bulls.  100  lbs . . 

@  6  50 

Calves.  100  lbs.  .  . 

©  8  00 

Hogs,  100  lbs . . 

.  850 

©  9  25 

BUSINESS  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

In  1912,  profits  of  corporations  in  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $3,304,000,- 
000.  an  increase  of  $400,000,000  over  the 
previous  year. 

Net  earnings  of  the  II.  B.  Claflin  Co. 
for  the  past  six  months  were  $264,941. 
The  total ,  capital  stock  is  $9,000,000. 

The  shipping  tonnage  at  t'.e  port  of 
Liverpool  in  the  past  year  was  18,433,- 
269,  an  increase  of  1,100.000  tons  over 
the  year  previous. 

The  strawberry  crop  of  Bayfield 
County,  Northern  Wisconsin,  is  unusually 
large  this  year,  being  valued  at  about 
$100,000. 

Oklahoma  is  producing  about  180.000 
barrels  of  oil  daily,  the  annual  value 
being  $61,000,000. 

The  Oregon  wool  season  has  ended. 
Fine  wools  have  brought  11  to  14  cents ; 
and  medium,  15  to  16. 

The  pack  of  green  peas  iu  Wisconsin 
is  especially  short,  owing  to  hot  weather, 
which  ripened  the  peas  before  they  reach¬ 
ed  canning  size. 

A  300,000  pound  shipment  of  beef  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  on  its 
way  to  the  upper  Yukon  district  of 
Alaska. 

Six  carloads  of  fat  steers  from  Texas, 
averaging  1.148  pounds  each,  sold  in  St. 
Louis  July  16,  at  $8.20  per  hundred. 

Meats  in  New  York  have  advanced  1% 
to  2  cents  per  pounu,  a  carcass  of  beef 
recently  wholesaling  at  14  cents. 

The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health 
is  preparing  for  a  strict  enforcement  of 
the  new  State  law  that  all  cold  storage 
eggs  must  be  plainly  marked  as  such 
when  offered  for  sale.  A  lawful  sign 
must  bear  the  words  “cold  storage  eggs” 
in  letters  at  least  two  inches  high,  in 
uncondensed  Gothic  type,  and  no  other 
marks  on  the  label.  Penalty  for  violation 
is  fine  of  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than 
$500,  at  the  court’s  discretion. 

Summer  resort  business  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  said  to  be  the  best  on  record. 
There  are  about  4,400  hotels  and  board¬ 
ing  houses  with  capacity  of  222.144.  As 
many  stay  but  two  weeks,  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  the  season  would  be  1,332,846. 


BUFFALO  MARKETS. 

Fruits  are  rather  high.  Potatoes  are 
quite  low,  retailing  at  75  cents  to  $1, 
though  it  will  be  some  time  before  the 
home  crop  is  ready.  A  good  area  was 
planted.  There  is  a  great  supply  of  cher¬ 
ries,  selling  at  10  cents  a  quart.  Toma¬ 
toes  retail  at  15  cents  a  heaped  quart 
basket  and  peaches  are  two  cents  each 
or  more.  Strawberries  are  goiug  out, 
hut  there  is  a  better  supply  of  raspberries 
than  usual.  Strawberries  have  been  high, 
not  retailing  at  less  than  10  cents  a  quart 
and  often  15  or  more.  They  have  been 
soft  and  often  very  sandy.  We  have 
seen  comparatively  few  firm,  fresh  look¬ 
ing  berries  on  the  Buffalo  market  this 


year,  those  produced  nearby  being  no  ex¬ 
ception.  The  scarcity  of  oranges  and 
lemons  creates  a  better  demand  for  other 
fruits.  Lemons  are  few  in  market  and 
oranges  retail  as  high  as  72  cents  for 
large  Valencias.  Grape  fruit  has  about 
disappeared  for  the  season.  Muskmelons 
will  have  to  take  their  place  as  a  dessert 
fruit.  They  are  quite  good  and  plenty, 
retailing  as  low  as  two  for  five  cents.  But¬ 
ter  and  eggs  remain  low,  29  cents  being 
the  top  quotation  of  butter  to  the  retailer 
and  25  cents  for  eggs.  Many  market 
terms  seem  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
confusing  all  but  the  initiated.  We  have 
box,  crate,  carrier,  bunch,  basket,  hamper, 
also  quart,  dozen  and  bushel.  What  is 
wanted  is  weight.  The  cold  June  nights 
cut  down  the  length  of  the  Timothy  hay, 
but  clover,  especially  Alsike,  did  well, 
and  the  hay  prices  remain  weak. 

_  J.  w.  c. 


THE  BOSTON  MARKET. 


Pork,  live,  eight  cents  per  pound; 
calves,  four  to  six  cents  per  pound  live 
weight.  Eggs,  20.  Hay,  $12  per  ton. 
Oats,  50  cents  per  bushel ;  oats,  potatoes 
and  hay  are  looking  good.  Owing  to 
late  frost  there  will  be  scarcely  any  fruit 
this  season.  Milk  at  the  milk  station 
brings  $1.30  per  hundred ;  creamery  but¬ 
ter.  35  cents  per  pound.  j.  b. 

Altona,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


BINDER 


Attachment  with  Corn  Harvester 
cuts  and  throws  in  piles  on  harves¬ 
ter  or  winrows.  Mail  and  horse 
cuts  and  shocks  equal  with  aCorn 
Binder.  Sold  in  every  State.  Price  S20. 00.  W.  H.  BUXTON, 
of  Johnstown,  Ohio,  writes  :  “The  Harvester jias  proven 
ail  you  claim  for  it;  the  Harvester  saved  me  over  $25  in 
labor  last  year's  corn  cutting.  I  cut  over  500  shocks: 
will  make  1  bushels  corn  to  a  shock.”  Testimonials  and 
catalog  free,  showing  pictures  o£  harvester.  Address. 
NEW  PROCESS  MFG.  CO.,  .  SAUNA,  KANSAS 


Take  the  market  as  a  whole  stuff  is  sell¬ 
ing  very  well.  Peas  bring  from  $1.25  to 
$1.75  per  box ;  string  beans,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  beets,  40  cents  dozen  bunches ; 
carrots,  00  cents  dozen  bunches;  radish, 
50  per  box  or  20  cents  dozen  punches ; 
spinach,  40  to  50  cents  box ;  lettuce,  25 
to  40  cents  box  ;  cabbage,  $1.50  to  $1.75 
barrel;  tomatoes,  13  to  15  cents  pound 
for  native  hothouse;  onions.  $1.50  to  $2 
per  bushel;  cucumbers,  $3.50  box;  pota¬ 
toes,  old  stock,  75  cents  bag ;  new,  $2 
barrel. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  $2.75  bushel:  Rus¬ 
set,  $2.50;  strawberries*  15  to  25  cents 
box ;  blackberries.  15  cents  box ;  rasp¬ 
berries,  10  cents  pint;  currants,  10  cents 
box. 

Best  beef  holds  at  about  12  cents  for 
sides  and  14  cents  hind  quarter;  good 
cow  beef,  10  cents  pound ;  best  lamb.  15 
cents;  good,  nine  to  13  cents;  dressed 
hogs,  11  cents;  best  veal,  15  cents.  At 
the  stock  yards  general  prices  are  easier 
and  business  a  little  slow  at  this  season. 
Live  hogs,  eight  to  nine  cents  per  pound ; 
veal  calves,  live,  four  to  nine  cents ; 
live  cattle,  best,  $6.50  to  $8.50  per  100 
pounds;  others,  $3.75  to  $5.50;  live  poul¬ 
try  a  little  off.  liens,  15  and  16  cents 
pound;  broilers.  22  cents.  In  Boston 
nearby  fowl,  dressed,  21  cents  pound ; 
Western,  18  cents;  broilers.  2S  cents  for 
nearby  ;  Western,  22  to  24  cents ;  native 
ducks,  about  IS  cents. 

Best  fresh  eggs  bring  32  cents  dozen  ; 
other  grades  23  to  29  cents,  with  receipts 
and  supply  fairly  good.  Cheese  is  lower 
and  supply  plenty,  best  16  and  17  cents. 
Butter  is  plenty  and  lower,  best  30  to 
32  cents  pound;  good,  28  cents. 

Grain  is  higher.  Bran,  $22  ton ; 
mixed  feed,  $24  to  $26.50;  linseed  meal. 
$29  ton. 

Best  horse  hay,  $23  ton :  good.  $20  to 
$22 ;  other  grades,  $12  to  $18.  The 
writer  was  told  by  a  traveling  man  who 
has  just  returned  from  Maine  selling 
mowers  and  hay  tools,  that  the  crop  is 
very  poor  in  many  sections,  and  as  we 
have  noticed  that  it  is  not  nearly  as 
good  as  usual  in  the  best  hay  sections 
about  here  the  outlook  is  high  prices  next 
Winter.  In  many  parts  of  Maine  pota¬ 
toes  were  planted  light  where  they  usu¬ 
ally  plant  heavy.  Other  sections  planted 
about  the  usual  amount.  Cranberries  are 
showing  up  for  a  general  light  crop,  fair 
only  in  spots.  a.  e.  p. 


Potato  growers  in  Northern  Michigan 
have  formed  what  they  call  the  Michigan 
Potato  Grading  Association.  The  potato 
growers  have  felt  that  in  order  to  handle 
their  product  to  the  best  advantage  they 
must  have  some  system  of  uniform  pack¬ 
ing  and  grading.  They  now  propose  to 
have  certain  fixed  screens  for  sorting  the 
potatoes,  and  will  make  use  of  a  label 
of  the  Association  so  as  to  guarantee 
uniform  grade  and  condition.  This  label 
will  go  with  carload  lots,  or  smaller  ship¬ 
ments.  and  at  a  meeting  recently  held,  it 
was  held  that  if  the  growers  could  get 
together  iu  this  way  and  live  fairly  up  to 
their  agreements,  that  much  of  the 
trouble  arising  from  inspection  would  be 
done  away  with.  In  taking  this  course, 
the  potato  growers  are  only  following  a 
clearly  marked  track,  which  all  co-opera¬ 
tive  associations  must  take,  for  there  can 
be  no  true  co-operatiou  until  the  pro¬ 
ducers  themselves  can  get  together,  and 
go  on  the  market  with  uniform  and  exact 
care  in  handling  their  produce. 


Cai1  Sa|a — Cyclone  Tile  Ditching  Machine 

■  wi  »liiv  slightly  used,  good  condition.  Bargain. 
Quick  saie.  T.  IS.  WYANT,  Flat  Rock,  Ohio 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  both 
with  and  without  farm  experience,  who  wish  to 
work  on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady,  sober 
man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Onrs  is  a  phil¬ 
anthropic  organization  and  we  make  no  charge  to 
employer  or  employee.  Our  object  is  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  fnrniiug  among  Jews. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Ave.,  I\l.  Y.  City 


POSITION  WANTEDiL’SpoS*;  »n 

try  Plant  or  gentleman’s  pnvate  place,  Man,  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  chickens  and  stock,  also  garden; 
handy  with  tools.  Wife,  butter  maker  or  board 
help.  Wages,  $55.00,  cottage  and  privilege.  Full 
particulars  to  Box  458,  A,  F.,  Hover.  N.  J. 


RESPONSIBLE  POSITION  WANTED— By  man  who  can 

11  ”  make  good.”  Married,  practical,  np-to-date, 
eight  years’  experience  ns  farm  manager.  All-round, 
general  experience.  Some  college  training.  Would 
like  management  of  large  estate  or  commercial 
plant.  Am  holding  down  good  job  now  but  seek  a 
wider  field.  Address,  K.  M.,  care  Rnral  New-Yorker 


UCPnQ  IU1  A  M  wnnted  at  once  for  a 
""  ■*  Iwl  M\  IU  small  herd  of  Guern¬ 

seys.  Choice  stock  and  every  convenience  to  work 
with.  Man  must  be  experienced  in  fitting  for  shows 
and  in  adv.  Keg.  work.  Only  first-class  man  need 
apply.  State  experience,  references  and  wages 
warned  iu  first  letter.  Box  96,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


W a ntP fi — 50,000  farmers  to  come  to  Minnesota  and 
ITUIH5U  ii j  1  our  fertile  soil,  where  corn, wheat,  rye, 
barley,  flax,  clover,  timothy,  fruit  and  vegetables 
grow  in  wonderful  profusion.  Here  is  your  chance. 
Maps  and  literature  telling  all  about  Minnesota  sent 
free  upon  application  to  Fred  0.  Sherman,  Commissioner 
of  Immigration,  Room  202.  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


FAR  M  W  A  NTF  A  practical,  scientific 
rAI\m  U  AH  LIL.U  and  successful  farmer 
desires  to  hire  for  term  of  years,  on  cash  basis,  large 
dairy  farm  with  established  trade.  All  live  stock,  im¬ 
plements,  etc.,  to  be  included  in  lease.  Party  is  thor¬ 
oughly  qualified  and  eminently  recommended  in  all 
tequisites.  Address  "BUSINESS,”  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS.  A  CSSS. 

lug  in  farina  throughout  New  YorkState.  Referenc. 
on  re*[Meat.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchasers. 
C.  L.  YAGER  A  CO..  7SG  Press  llldg.,  Hi  ugh  am  ton.  X.  Y 


Pn*  Col.*— 50  acres,  improved,  mostly  level,  16 
4  _  miles  from  Washington.  D.  C.  Price, 

$2,500.  Reason  for  selling— want  larger  place. 
Address,  H.  A.  SIEBELS,  T.  B.,  Prince  Georges  Co.,  Maryland 


Farm  RarBoIne-0"'1®*'”'  ““  of  the  flnest  lakes  in 
X  allll  Dai  gains  state  :  11  1  acres  ;  large,  ll-rooni 
house,  barn  36x4A,  horse  barn,  corn  house,  wagon  shed,  fine  old 
shade,  H  mile  to  electric  cars.  Investigate  this  one.  Full 
information  and  traveling  directions  in  catalogue,  Dept.  16. 
C.  D.  ROSE  FARM  A  GENCY.  Trenton.  Neu>  Jersey 


QUR  NEW  YORK  IMPROVED  FARMS  ar*e  great  bav- 

w  gains  at  present  low  price.  Send  for  free  lists, 

McBURNEY  &  CO.,  309  Bastahie  Block.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


|Cn  Ferine  FOIt  SAM — near  Phila.  and  Trenton  markets  ; 
IvJU  ICillllo  good  railroad  and  trolley  facilities.  New  cata¬ 
logue.  Established  25  years.  Horace  6.  Reeder,  Newtown,  IVnua. 


UUE  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 
'*  in  U.  S. :  also  grain,  potatoes,  Alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list.  etc.  HANSON  &  SON,  Hart,  Mich. 


JERSEY  FARMS— 1  to  350 acres  in  Jersey’s  best  soil.  Catalogue 
tree.  EH.  Ill  KUO l’ (ill S,  14J  E.  State  St.,  Treuton,  N.J. 


FOR  SALE  in  Connecticut— 900-acre  fruit  farm;  also 
*  dairy,  about  3,000  peach,  apple  and  pear  trees, 
near  unlimited  markets.  Owner,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


WANTED 

BERRIES,  FANCY  EGGS.  HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.  GREEN 
PEAS  AND  ALL  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Top  Pricks  for  Choice  Goods 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 


WORTH  $6,000.00 

Careful  investigation  of  farming  in  New  York  shows  that  a  high -school  education 
is  worth  $6,000.00  in  5  per  cent  bonds  to  the  farmer.  Add  to  this  a  course  in  the  study 
of  agriculture  and  one  is  independent.  This  is  just  one  reason  why  yonng  people  should 
investigate  the  work  of 

THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE  j 

At  MORRISVILLE,  N.  Y.,  which  Offers 

TO  YOUNG  MEN:  Two  year  and  short  winter  courses  in  AGRICULTURE; 
including  general  agriculture,  dairying,  fruit  growing,  poultry  husband- 
dry,  etc. 

TO  YOUNG  WOMEN:  Two  year  and  short  winter  courses  in  HOME  ECON¬ 
OMICS  ;  inducing  cookery,  sewing,  millinery,  home  nursing,  household 
management,  etc. 

School  has  large  well-equipped  laboratories,  modern  200-acre  farm,  pure-bred 
stock,  well-trained  staff. 

TUITION  is  free  to  residents  of  Nsw  York  State.  For  Catalogue  and  informaUon  address 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  are  16  years  of  age.  good  F.  G.  HELYAR,  Director 

character  and  completion  of  8th  grade  school 

work.  MORRISVILLE,  -  .  NEW  YORK 

- - Z - - - 
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HUMOROUS 


“Jinks  appears  to  be  putting  aside 
something  each  month  for  a  rainy  day.” 
“His  failure  to  return  umbrellas  made 
me  suspect  as  much.” — Buffalo  Express. 

Hostess  :  “Oh,  I  hope  your  dog  won’t 
go  into  the  kitchen ;  the  fish  for  baby’s 
dinner  is  on  the  table.”  Caller :  “I  hope 
not,  indeed.  He  isn’t  allowed  to  have 
fish.” — Punch. 

Visitor  (at  Chicago  restaurant)  : 
“This  bill  of  fare  is  in  Fi’ench.”  Waiter : 
“Yes,  sah  ;  but  the  prices  is  in  English, 
sah.  Mos’  folks  goes  by  dem.” — New 
York  Weekly. 

“Harold,  you  mustn’t  eat  all  the  pea¬ 
nuts,  even  if  you  are  pretending  to  be  a 
monkey.  You  must  give  sister  some.” 
"But,  mother,  I’m  pretending  she’s  some 
kind  o’  animal  wot  doesn’t  eat  peanuts.” 
— Life. 

“Father,”  said  a  boy  of  12,  “who  was 
Shylock?”  “What!”  exclaimed  his  father, 
“have  I  sent  you  to  Sunday  School  for 
the  past  six  or  seven  years,  only  to  have 
you  ask  me  who  Shylock  was?  Shame 
on  you !  Get  your  Bible  and  find  out 
this  minute.” — Mother’s  Magazine. 

McMasters  was  walking  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  girl  in  a  wild  New  England  wood. 
“What  is  your  favorite  flower,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Masters  V”  the  girl  asked,  softly.  Mc¬ 
Masters  thought  a  moment,  then  he 
cleared  his  throat  and  answered :  “Well, 
I  believe  I  like  the  whole  wheat  best.” — 
Washington  Star. 

The  motor-bus  stopped  and  the  con¬ 
ductor  looked  expectantly  up  the  steps. 
But  no  one  descended,  and  at  last  he 
stalked  up  impatiently.  “  ’Ere,  you,”  he 
said  to  a  man  on  top,  “don’t  you  want 
Westminster  Abbey?’-  “Yes,”  was  the 
reply.  “Well,”  retorted  the  conductor, 
“come  down  for  it.  I  can’t  bring  it  on 
the  bus  for  you.” — Tit-Bits. 

“No,”  said  the  stage  manager ;  “you 
are  the  heroine.  You  are  supposed  to 
suffer  more  than  anybody  else  in  the 
play,  l'ou  must  put  yourself  into  a 
frame  of  mind  which  represents  grief 
and  remorse.”  “I  know,”  replied  the  lead¬ 
ing  woman,  “I’ll  try  to  make  myse’f  be¬ 
lieve  I’m  one  of  the  people  who  paid  $2 
to  see  this  play.” — Washington  Star. 

The  Sunday  School  teacher  had  read 
the  day’s  Scripture  lesson  to  the  class, 
and  she  began  asking  questions  to  see 
how  attentively  the  young  girls  had  fol¬ 
lowed  her.  “And  what,”  she  asked,  “is 
the  lesson  taught  us  in  the  parable  of 
the  seven  wise  virgins?”  Eleven-year- 
old  Ruth  held  up  her  hand.  “That  we 
should  always  be  on  the  lookout  for  a 
bridegroom. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealei’. 

“The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard,” 
said  the  justice,  as  he  fined  Bildad  for 
exceeding  the  speed  limit.  “Not  around 
here  it  ain’t !”  retorted  Bildad.  “I  never 
saw  such  mushy  roads  in  all  my  life.” 
“Ten  dollars  extry  for  contempt  of 
court,”  said  the  justice.  “Why,  I  haven’t 
said  anything  about  you,  judge,”  pro¬ 
tested  Bildad.  “Yes,  ye  hev,”  retorted 
the  justice.  “I’m  i-oad  commissioner  here 
as  well  as  jestice  o’  the  peace.” — Harper’s 
Weekly. 

In  the  haymai-ket  one  afternoon  re¬ 
cently  a  couple  of  fariners  stopped  to 
talk  crops  and  horses.  “Are  you  in  the 
market  for  a  good  horse,”  asked  one. 
“Always  ready  to  dicker,”  the  other  an- 
swered.  “Ever  see  that  little  bay  mare 
of  mine?”  “I  think  I  know  the  critter.” 
“How’d  you  like  to  own  her?  She’s 
yours  at  rock-bottom  price.”  Gathering 
up  his  lines  preparatory  to  leaving  the 
spot,  the  other  farmer  replied.  “Well, 
John,  I’d  buy  her  this  moi-ning,  but  I 
hate  to  bust  a  dollar.” — Youngstown 
T.  ’""ram. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 

Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  pooling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  vou,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

C.W.  IngersoW,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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URAjU  NEW-YORKER 


Ideal  for 
Hilly  Country — 
Simple — Few  Parts 
—  Medium  Power 


LIGHT-  STRONG  -  BIG  CAPACITY 


It  will  soon  pay  for  itself,  Mr.  Thresherman.  It  will  serve  you  faithfully. 

■  Don’t  invest  in  one  of  the  bridge-breakers,  the  kind  that  cost  so  much  to  haul  and 
;  operate.  Figure  on  a  Gray  and  compare  the  big  saving  in  first  cost.  You’ll  get 
the  same  capacity  and  durability  in  a  lighter  machine  if  you  buy  one  of  our 


Gray  Threshers 
Gray  Horse  Powers 
Gray  Saw  Machines 
Gray  Ensilage  Cutters 
Gray  Gasoline  Engines 

A.  W.  GRAY’S 


THRESHERS 


73  years  of  experience  stand  back  of  them.  We 
are  known  from  coast  to  coast.  Gray  Thresh¬ 
ers  are  famous  fox  durability,  simplicity,  accessi¬ 
bility,  few  parts,  unifotm  threshing,  low  repair 
cost,  easy  transportation,  great  strength,  and  low  first  cost. 
We  make  many  sizes  for  the  fanner’s  private  use  or  for  con¬ 
tracting  Threshermen.  Send  postal  now  for  our  brand  new 
recently  rewritten  Catalog  with  new  pictures.  It’s  free. 

SOINS,  14  South  Street,  Middletown  Springs,  Vermont 


leak  Kleet  waterproofs  the  seams  without  cement. 

Write  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book,  free. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest  >t  i  c  t?  •  r*\  • 

manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world.  Ne\V  York  ban  FratlClSCO  Chicago 


The  Concrete  Milk  House  Is 
Clean  and  Sanitary 


You  cannot  keep  your  milk  fresh  and  sweet  in 
an  unsanitary  milk  house.  Wooden  floors  and 
walls  become  milk  soaked;  decaying  wood 
construction  is  a  breeding  place  for  germs. 
Many  health  officials  require  concrete  floors 
in  all  milk  houses.  Build  your  milk  house  of 
concrete  and  use 


UNIVERSAL 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


Such  a  structure  has  no  cracks  or  crevices  to  collect 
dirt.  It  is  cool  in  hot  weather;  warm  in  cold  weather. 
A  concrete  milk  house  is  not  difficult  to  construct,  and 
when  completed  requires  no  painting  or  repairs. 
Universal  Portland  Cement  is  of  uniform  high  quality — 
sound  and  durable. 

Universal  Portland  Cement  Co. 

CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  MINNEAPOLIS 

72  West  Adams  Street  Frick  Building  Security  Bank  Building 

Plants  at  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh.  Annual  Output  12,000,000  Barrels 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Put  this  Cutter 
to  the  Hardest  Test 


Mr  then  you  ’ll  know  why  Ex-  f/i 


Jjf  periment  Station  Officials— 1 
and  thousands  of  farmers,  as  f| 
well  —  unanimously  agree  that  it 
for  power,  speed  and  capacity,  thep 

#  Light  Running  ^ 

“SILBERZAHN  ”  * 

m  ENSiLAGE  CUTTER  J 

Is  the  most  uniformly  satisfactory.  It’s  the  cutter 
grthat  is  honestly  builtfromtruckto  stacker.  In  sim-  -Sf 
Srpliclty,  durability,  enormous  capacity,  economical  fSS 
Nv  power,  absolute  safety,  the  "Silbcrzalm”  has  no  \us> 
equal.  Send  now  lo i  new  catalog,  prices  and 
pj:  details  of  Free  .  g 

ylh  Trial  Offer. 

m  GEHL  BROS. 

H  MFG.  CO. 

^  144  S.WaterSI. 

-  WEST  BEND, 

ms. 


Branch 
202  FUI.TON  ST. 
New  York  City 


Eats  Up  Silage 


Almost 
Feeds  Itself 

There’s  no  equal  to  the 
original  ensilage  cutter.  Almost 
feeds  Itself.  Works  steadily.  Takes  every¬ 
thing  fed,  green  or  dry,  without  a  liitcli.  The 


BLIZZARD 

Ensilage  Cutter 


cuts  five  different  lengths.  Kniveaadjustable  when 
In  operation.  With  Its  improved  wind  olevator  It 
carries  the  cut  feed  to  any  height,  and  distributes 
It  evenly.  Built  so  simple  and  strong  It  outlasts 
every  machine  of  its  kind.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 
Mounted  or  unmounted.  Write  today  for 

Free  Booklets 

on  silage—  (2)  1913Blizz  rd Catalog,  (3)  “What 
Users  Say,**  contains  scores  of  let>- 
ters  from  users.  Any  or  all  are  freo. 

Write  today,  statin#  whether  or  not 
you  have  silo. 

The  Jos.  Dick 
Mfg.  Co. 

1426  Tuscarawas  St. 

Canton,  Ohio 


Fill  Your  Silo 


Pay  when 
Satisfied 


Over 

63 

Years 
Experience 
Bjck  of  it 


nhQQ  Machines  are 
IVV/iJiJ  fully  guaranteed 
You  take  no  risk 


We  want  to  prove  that  our  machines  are  a 
good  investment  before  you  give  up  your 
money.  We  know  they  are  so  good  that  we  do 
not  feel  It  a  risk  to  make  this  offer.  Many  new 
torture,  have  been  added  which  you  should  know  about 
beforo  buying  a  machine.  Catalog  explains  all.  It  is  freo. 
The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Box  113  Springfield,  O. 

rrmr  ~i - - 


HARDER 

The“Quality 

SILOS 


Don ’t  buy  a  silo  which  only  holds  you  r  corn  when  you 
can  get  the  famous  "Harder  Silo’’  which  preserves  it 
and  converts  it  Into  rich,  succulent  ensilage  of  the 
greatest  milk-producing  value.  Better  investigate  the 
old  reliable  “Harder  Silo.”  Our  latest  patented 
feature — The  "Harder  Anchor”— holds  Silo  solid  as 
an  oak.  No  danger  from  storms.  The  kind  “Uncle 
Sam”  uses.  Catalogue  free. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  It,  Cobleakill,  N.  Y. 


EauAL  To  Finest  Auto  Springs 

rin  principle,  quality  of  steel  and  grade  | 
rof  workmanship — in  fact,  made  in  a  large 
'  auto  spring  plant— Harvey  Bolster  Springs  can  | 
not  be  excelled  for  resiliency,  durability  and  | 
appearance.  Get  a  set  and  save  many  dollars  j 
hauling  your  perishables.  Beware  of 
substitutes.  If  not  at  your  dealer's,  wile  us. 

Harvey  Spring  Co.,  716 17lh$t.,  Bacine.Wis., 


flY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 


pays  to  bale  your  hay 

DEDERICK’S 


STANDARD 

Baling  Presses 

L  Catalogue  Free 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS, 
42  Tivoli  St.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


SOLVING  “THE  GREAT  FARM  PROBLEM.” 
College  Son  and  Working  Farmer. 

EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  WEST. — On  page  G71 
“An  Old  Graduate”  tells  liis  experience  regarding 
this  matter,  and  having  during  the  past  year  or  two 
observed  several  such  inquiries  in  The  It.  N.-Y.,  I 
have  concluded  to  tell  how  this  is  being  met  in  the 
West  by  those  having  large  landed  estates,  and  large 
ranch  or  farm  interests.  Throughout  such  States  as 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and 
other  Western  States,  there  have  during  the  past  25 
to  30  years  been  built  up  great  landed  estates,  in 
some  instances  amounting  to  several  thousand  acres, 
and  with  stock  and  equipment  footing  up  in  some 
instances  $100,000  to  $500,000  in  value.  Naturally, 
the  hardy  pioneer  who  through  fortune  and  misfor¬ 
tune  has  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  so  much, 
has  in  most  instances 
been  spurred  on  with 
the  ambition  to  benefit 
his  family  rather  than 
himself,  and  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  this  interest  many 
have  incorporated  into 
a  company,  with  the 
children  as  managers  of 
special  departments.  As 
their  practical  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability  to  man¬ 
age  is  developed  they 
finally  become  the  head 
or  heads  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  the  older  members 
exercising  rather  a  su¬ 
pervisory  power  on  the 
directorate.  In  Mon¬ 
tana,  especially  during 
the  past  10  years,  many 
such  corporations  have 
been  formed,  and  are 
working  out  satisfac¬ 
torily  to  all  concerned. 

It  might  be  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  old-time 
Monta nian  or  Montana 
ranch  family  have  busi¬ 
ness  ability  r  atlie  r 
highly  developed,  and  * 
consequently  such  cor¬ 
porations  seem  a  nat¬ 
ural  sequence  to  their 
life’s  work.  While  it  is 
a  fact  that  we  farmers  do  considerable  “kicking” 
about  the  existing  order  of  things,  we  of  Montana 
have  been  pretty  well  able  to  take  care  of  our  own 
in  legislative  matters,  and  satisfactory  corporation 
laws  exist  to  cover  this  purpose.  I  might  also  add 
that  in  many  communities  in  Montana  exist  large 
canal  companies  in  some  instances  having  an  actual 
selling  value  from  $10,000  to  $100,000,  creamery 
companies,  banks,  etc.,  and  we  have  copied  largely 
from  our  Mormon  neighbors  of  Utah,  who  have  this 
sort  of  community  corporation  highly  developed. 

A  CASE  IN  POINT. — I  recently  met  an  old  friend 
hi  another  portion  of  the  State  who  two  years  ago 
formed  such  a  corporation.  His  business  is  that  of 
grain  and  hay  growing,  combined  with  the  sheep 
and  horse  business.  He  has  three  grown  sons  at 
home.  These  people  originally  came  to  Montana 
iioin  Ontario  some  25  years  ago,  and  acquired  land 
Minch  later  through  a  co-operative  (corporation) 
ditch  reclaimed  their  land,  and  made  it  quite  val¬ 
uable.  The  sons,  too,  acquired  other  land,  some 


suitable  only  for  pasture,  and  their  business  grad¬ 
ually  developed  into  grain,  hay.  sheep,  and  horses. 
The  present  value  of  their  holdings  would  possibly 
foot  $50,000.  Two  years  ago  the  father  decided  to 
form  a  corporation,  which  was  done,  and  arranged 
so  that  each  of  the  sons  takes  charge  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  branch  of  the  work,  for  which  he  seemed 
best  suited.  None  of  these  boys  is  a  graduate  of 
any  agricultural  college,  and  I  doubt  if  of  a  high 
school,  yet  they  are  active  workers,  good  business 
men,  and  above  all  know  how  to  handle  other  men. 
One  son  is  farm  manager,  and  has  sole  charge  of  all 
work  pertaining  to  crop  production,  and  the  sale  of 
the  same.  Another  son  has  sole  management  of 
their  sheep  interests,  is  responsible  for  their  man¬ 
agement.  lambing,  feeding,  and  sale,  and  the  men 
employed  for  this  particular  work.  The  third  son 


has  sole  management  of  the  large  band  of  horses 
and  all  that  pertains  to  them.  The  father  now  has 
reached  a  good  ripe  old  age.  yet  is  a  very  active 
man,  but  affairs  have  gone  on  so  well  with  this 
family  that  he  does  not  concern  himself  much  with 
any  part  of  the  work.  The  boys  consult  him  fre¬ 
quently,  and  find  his  judgment  regarding  the  prac¬ 
tical  workings  to  be  almost  indispensable.  I  have 
met  several  other  of  the  older  Montana  ranchmen 
or  farmers  who  have  followed  a  similar  procedure 
and  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  failure.  Of  course  the 
sons  who  have  taken  up  this  work  has  been  influ¬ 
enced  almost  entirely  by  a  love  for  the  work  and  life. 

FARM  AND  FACTORY  CONTRACTS.  —  The 
writer  has  been  a  close  student  of  agriculture  in  all 
its  phases  for  over  40  years  past:  this  in  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Dakota,  and  Montana,  and 
to  me  the  greatest  problem  confronting  us  is  not  so 
much  of  management  as  a  fair  deal.  Since  the  Civil 
War,  State  and  National  legislation  has  either  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  tended  to  build  up,  and 


A  CONSERVATIVE  FEATHERED  FATHER  AND  Ills  PROGRESSIVE 


protect  the  manufacturer,  at  the  expense  of  the 
farmer.  Where  have  the  great  fortunes  built  up  by 
the  McCormicks.  Swifts,  Cudahys,  Goulds,  Hills,  etc., 
came  from?  Is  it  not  either  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  soil  and  the  farmer?  Cities  have  been 
built  with  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  cheap  and 
unfailing  supply  of  labor — labor  that  at  best  only 
becomes  a  part  of  a  great  machine,  and  in  the  end 
when-  the  age  of  unfitness  has  arrived  is  thrown 
aside  as  worthless.  This  great  supply  of  labor  has 
been  drawn  from  the  rural  districts,  until  to-day 
the  farmer  is  obliged  to  curtail  his  employment  of 
labor  to  the  utmost,  and  unless  one  has  a  perfectly 
equipped  and  well-balanced,  organized  farm,  with  its 
full  complement  of  live-stock  he  cannot  hope  to  make 
a  profit.  Labor  is  the  highest  priced  to  the  farmer 
in  the  history  of  our  nation,  and  the  average  net 

earnings  of  the  farms 
of  the  United  States 
would  seem  to  be  the 
lowest  in  our  history. 
In  proof  of  this  last 
statement  I  call  to  mind 
a  census  recently  taken 
in  New  York  State  re¬ 
garding  the  actual  earn¬ 
ings  of  a  large  number 
of  farms  in  that  State, 
and  many  showed  that 
the  average  hired  man 
realized  more  than  the 
land  o  w  ner  himself. 
Even  the  fact  that  land 
in  Illinois,  and  part  of 
Indiana  sells  at  from 
$150  per  acre  and  up¬ 
wards  does  not  prove 
that  the  land  is  worth 
it :  in  fact  much  of  such 
land  will  not  yield  a 
fair  return  for  the  in¬ 
vestment,  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  New  York, 
Virginia,  and  Ohio,  will 
sooner  or  later  be  re¬ 
peated  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana  as  well  as 
Iowa.  The  trouble  is 
fundamental.  To  my 
mind  the  two  greatest 
needs  of  the  American 
farmer  are  cheaper  labor 
FAMILY.  Fig.  327.  and  cheaper  money  with 

which  to  work,  some¬ 
thing  after  the  “Herrick”  plan,  so  far  as  money  is 
Concerned. 

"TWO  BLADES  OF  GRASS.”— It  is  amusing  to 
see  the  opinions  expressed  by  so-called  authorities 
that  we  are  about  to  starve  from  want  of  sufficient 
food  products.  This  rich  soil  of  ours  will  produce 
sufficient  for  all  our  needs  when  the  producer  is 
reasonably  compensated  for  his  labor  and  invest¬ 
ment.  So  long  as  he  only  realizes  a  35-eent  dollar 
with  a  75  to  85-cent  expense  he  will  go  out  of 
business,  and  his  farm  will  return  to  briars  and 
thickets.  Every  proposition  advanced  regarding  the 
reduction  of  the  "high  cost  of  living”  has  been  to 
the  end  that  the  farmer  producer  shall  receive  less. 
B.  F.  Yoakum  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  stated 
recently  that  the  American  farmer  produced  $6,000,- 
000,000  while  the  American  consumer  paid  $13,000,- 
000.000  for  the  same.  In  our  State  and  National 
governments  the  tendency  is  to  build  more  battle¬ 
ships,  large  buildings,  create  more  offices,  and  still 
more  officials,  and  all  to  what  end?  History  in  all 
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ages  tells  us,  that  when  any  people  neglect  their 
agricultural  interests,  or  their  agricultural  people 
become  ill  paid,  that  the  nation  declines  from  that 
time.  If  the  census  proves  anything,  it  proves  that 
agriculture  at  this  time  is  ill  paid,  and  is  far  from 
a  prosperous  condition.  We  are  told  of  specific 
instances,  yet  this  proves  nothing.  If  any  section 
has  advanced  above  another  it  has  been  largely  if 
not  entirely  due  to  two  reasons;  first  the  drawing 
upon  and  destroying  of  the  natural  high  fertility  of 
the  soil,  a  fertility  stored  during  countless  years  and 
exhausted  in  a  single  generation,  and  again  due  to 
the  rapid  settlement  of  the  country  and  the  natural 
enhancement  of  the  value  of  the  land  separate  from 
its  actual  earning  capacity.  Proving  this  last  fact, 
we  were  recently  speaking  with  a  minister  whose 
father  holds  some  400  acres  of  rich  land  in  Northern 
Illinois  which  will  sell  readily  at  $200  per  acre. 
When  asked  concerning  the  net  earning  of  the  land 
he  told  us  it  would  not  earn  their  low  interest 
Charge.  w.  m.  woolkidge. 

Montana. 


FATHER  AND  SON  PARTNERSHIP. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  letters 
about  the  father  and  son.  I  think  there  is  a  great 
big  mistake  (I  almost  said  crime)  in  their  attitude 
toward  each  other.  Instead  of  their  being  antag¬ 
onistic  they  should  co-operate  and  balance  up  one 
another.  The  father's  conservatism  should  he  just 
enough  of  a  drag  on  the  son’s. enthusiasm  to  keep  it 
from  upsetting  the  milk.  Nearly  30  years  ago  m.v 
father  made  me  this  proposition :  ‘‘The  farm  has 
not  paid  expenses  for  a  number  of  years,  and  if 
you  wish  to  take  hold  and  make  it  pay,  we  will 
divide  the  profits.”  I  jumped  at  it,  for  where 
could  he  or  I  do  better?  Now  my  father  has  passed 
away,  and  I  own  the  farm,  and  not  once  did 
either  of  us  regret  the  partnership.  Many  times  his 
words  of  caution  stopped  things  which  I  now  realize 
might  have  swamped  the  firm,  for  while  conserva¬ 
tive  his  experience  was  worth  whole  lumps  of  en¬ 
thusiasm.  It  does  not  hurt  a  boy  to  leave  the  farm 
for  awhile  and  get  some  business  methods  knocked 
in  him ;  they  are  just  as  useful  on  a  farm  as  in 
Wall  Street,  but  if  he  wishes  to  farm  let  him  by  all 
means  form  a  partnership  with  his  father  if  possible. 
I  now  call  myself  a  conservative  father  who  was 
once  a  progressive  son.  w. 


RIGHTS  OF  LESSEES  UNDER  FORECLOSURE. 

December  1,  1911,  I  leased  the  farm  I  am  on  for  one 
year.  December  1,  1912,  when  I  wished  to  renew  for 
three  years,  the  owner  told  me  he  could  not  renew 
lease,  as  the  party  who  held  a  mortgage  on  the  farm 
was  threatening  to  foreclose,  but  that  he  would  rent  by 
the  month,  stating  he  would  see  that  I  was  not  molested 
for  the  year,  or  until  I  got  my  crops  off,  but  nothing  in 
writing.  I  am  a  market  gardener  and  have  put  my 
crops  on  same  as  if  I  had  a  lease.  June  19  I  and  my 
wife  were  served  with  a  summons  and  ‘‘no  personal 
Claim”  by  the  attorney  for  the  mortgagee,  who  has  be¬ 
gun  action  for  foreclosure.  He  wrote  me  saying  the 
summons  and  no  personal  claim  papers  were  necessary 
to  a  clear  title,  and  were  friendly.  Will  you  please 
make  clear  the  following  points: 

( 1 )  What  is  a  no  personal  claim  ? 

(2)  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  answer  the  summons? 

(3)  How  long  a  time  does  it  take  from  beginning  to 
end  of  foreclosure  proceedings? 

( T  >  Would  the  court  protect  me  till  December  1,  in 
case  the  property  passed  into  other  hands?  If  it  re¬ 
mains  the  property  of  either  the  present  owner  or  mort¬ 
gagee,  I  shall  be  all  right,  as  both  are  friendly. 

(5)  At  foreclosure  sale  is  it  necessary  to  pay  all  cash 
or  is  the  property  sold  part  cash  and  part  to  remain 
on  mortgage?  c.  n. 

New  York. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  your  lease  was  made 
after  the  giving  of  the  mortgage. 

(1)  “No  personal  claim”  means  in  your  case  that 
you.  having  a  lease  of  the  property,  have  an  interest 
therein,  and  that  you  are  a  necessary  party  defend¬ 
ant.  but  that  the  mortgagee  in  foreclosing  the  mort¬ 
gage.  does  not  make  any  claim  against  you  person¬ 
ally  in  the  judgment. 

(2)  It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  answer  the 
summons  further  than  to  notify  the  mortgagee  that 
you  have  an  interest  in  the  crops  that  you  have 
planted  on  the  properly. 

(3)  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  state  any  exact 
time  that  it  will  take  to  complete  a  foreclosure  pro¬ 
ceeding  because  it  depends  upon  the  terms  of  court 
and  various  other  matters,  but  it  ought  not.  as  a 
general  rule,  to  take  more  than  three  or  four  months. 

(4)  No  provision  will  be  made  for  you  in  the  de¬ 
cree  of  foreclosure,  but  your  right  to  the  increase 
of  the  crops  you  have  planted  must  be  recognized 
by  any  party  acquiring  the  property  on  the  sale,  and 
it  will  be  well  for  you  to  notify  (in  writing)  who¬ 
ever  buys  the  property,  of  your  claim  on  the  crops. 

(5)  The  sale  is  generally  made  for  cash  for  the 
full  amount  of  the  mortgage  and  disbursements,  and 
as  much  more  as  anyone  is  willing  to  pay,  but  if 
you  wish  to  buy  you  will  undoubtedly  have  no 
trouble  to  get  the  present  mortgagee  or  someone  else 
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to  advance  you  substantially  the  amount  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  mortgage  on  a  new  purchase  money  mortgage. 

The  proceedings  on  the  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage 
on  real  estate  are,  generally  speaking,  about  as 
follows : 

After  default  in  the  payment  of  the  amount  due, 
the  summons  and  complaint  are  made  up  and  served 
on  the  mortgagor  or  person  owning  tlie  property,  and 
on  all  of  the  parties  who  have  an  interest  in  the  real 
estate,  such  as  lessees,  judgment  creditors,  second 
mortgagees,  etc.,  and  all  these  parties  are  served 
with  the  summons  and  complaint,  and  generally  all 
those  except  the  mortgagor  are  served  with  a  notice 
that  no  personal  claim  will  be  made  against  them. 
These  necessary  parties  generally  file  a  notice  of 
appearance  by  some  attorney  and  a  waiver  of  all 
further  notice  except  notice  of  the  sale  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  of  the  surplus  money  proceedings,  if  any. 
The  mortgagor  has  20  days  to  answer,  but  usually 
he  makes  no  answer,  and  then  the  attorney  for  the 
plaintiff  makes  and  files  his  necessary  affidavit  of 
the  proceedings  to  date;  a  judgment  of  foreclosure 
and  sale  is  entered,  and  an  order  is  made  by  the 
court  appointing  a  referee  to  compute  the  amount 
of  the  mortgage  and  interest.  After  this  is  com¬ 
puted  and  filed  a  referee  is  appointed  to  sell  the 
property,  which  is  generally  done  at  the  court  house 
after  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  sale  is 
made  in  some  newspaper  published  in  the  county 
in  which  the  land  is  situated.  At  the  sale  it  is 
usual,  if  the  mortgage  is  nearly  of  the  value  of  the 
property,  for  the  mortgagee  to  hid  it  in  at  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage  plus  the  legal  costs  and  dis¬ 
bursements;  but  if  the  property  is  worth  more  than 
the  mortgage  someone  may  bid  considerably  higher 
than  this,  and  then  what  is  known  as  the  surplus 
money,  i.  e.,  that  left  over  after  the  mortgage  and 
legal  costs  are  satisfied,  is  distributed  among  the 
other  creditors  according  to  priority  of  claims. 

Leases  which  are  made  before  the  mortgaging  of 
the  leased  premises  are  not  bothered  by  the  fore¬ 
closure  and  sale  of  the  premises,  as  their  rights 
are  prior  to  those  of  the  mortgagee;  but  if  the 
lease  is  made  after  the  mortgage,  the  lessee  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  know  of  the  conditions  of  the  mortgage,  and 
takes  his  lease  subject  to  such  conditions  and  may 
be  ousted  by  foreclosure  and  sale. 
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if  necessary.  Observe  a  certain  unchanging  order 
in  filling  the  spaces.  Tn  every  instance  let  the  upper 
left  space  contain  the  name  of  the  crop  or  animals 
concerned,  such  as  “Oats,”  “Hogs,”  “Dairy,”  “Gen¬ 
eral,”  etc.  Use  the  upper  right  only  for  a  sub¬ 
division  of  the  account  shown  in  the  upper  left.  For 
instance,  if  several  varieties  of  apples  are  mingled 
in  an  orchard,  the  upper  left  will  contain  the  word 
“Apples,”  while  the  upper  right  will  contain  the 
name  of  the  variety  when  it  is  possible  to  divide 
the  expense  or  income.  Or  assume  purebred  hogs 
are  kept,  a  few  being  sold  as  breeders,  the  remainder 
as  pork;  the  upper  left  will  then  contain  the  word 
“Hogs”  in  every  case,  the  upper  right  reading  “Pork” 
or  “Breeders”  when  possible  to  differentiate.  Use 
the  middle  left  space  only  to  express  the  nature 
of  the  transaction  or  work,  using  terms  like 
“Bought,”  “Sold,”  “Used,”  “Fed,”  “Plowing,”  “Pick¬ 
ing,”  etc.  The  lower  left  should  be  reserved  for  the 
price  or  value  in  money.  Fill  the  other  spaces  as 
definitely  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  information  that 
circumstances  make  desirable. 

Anticipating  next  Winter's  day  of  reckoning,  a 
few  thoughts  on  reasonable  returns  may  be  in  order. 
On  average  farms  the  figures  should  show  returns 
of  at  least  four  per  cent  on  the  total  investment,  in 
addition  to  30  cents  per  hour  for  labor.  If  farmers 
wish  to  feel  well  paid  with  less,  they  should  con¬ 
vince  themselves  that  farms  are  less  useful  than 
“business,”  or  farmers  are  less  industrious  and  intel¬ 
ligent  than  mechanics.  If  they  begin  to  wonder  what 
becomes  of  the  other  65  cents,  farmers  can  assert 
their  rights  with  more  assurance  and  better  success 
if  their  statements  are  supported  by  accurate 
records.  a.  g.  m. 


KEEPING  FARM  RECORDS. 

I  wish  to  suggest  a  plan  for  keeping  farm  records 
used  during  the  last  two  years.  To  start, 
a  pencil  and  a  few  slips  of  any  plain  paper 


IN  OR  LINE-BREEDING. 

In  March,  1912,  I  bought  1,000  day-old  chicks.  Owing 
to  inexperience  I  raised  only  256  pullets  and  saved 
10  cockerels.  Then  I  bought  three  two-year-old  roost¬ 
ers  and  this  Spring  raised  chicks  from  these  13  roosters 
and  about  ISO  of  the  best-looking  pullets.  My  fertility 
was  excellent,  between  95  and  100  per  cent.  Incuba¬ 
tor  realized  from  60  to  80  per  cent,  hens  from  90  and 
in  two  instances  100  per  cent.  Next  Spring  I  wish  to 
raise  from  these  same  1912  chicks  again.  My  question 
is,  shall  I  save  some  cockerels  from  this  year’s  hatch, 
and  mate  them  to  their  mothers,  or  mate  the  same 
cocks  and  hens  again  that  I  mated  this  Spring,  or  take 
these  same  cocks  and  mate  them  next  year  to  their 
daughters?  I  would  like  to  keep  this  strain  in  the 
family,  as  they  are  good  laying  birds  so  far,  consider¬ 
ably  outlaying  the  show  poultry  at  Storrs’.  But  I  do 
not  quite  understand  whether  this  would  be  Zme-breed- 
ing  or  in-breeding.  Remember,  I  only  introduced  25 
per  cent  new  blood  (three  two-year-old  cocks),  v.  B. 

Washington. 

As  you  evidently  have  a  good  laying  strain  of 
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vigorous  fowls,  I  should,  by  all  means,  keep  the 
6-25-13.  strain  pure.  Whether  you  keep  the  same  males  that 

you  have  used  this  year,  or  mate  this  year’s  coek- 
erels  back  to  their  mothers,  is,  perhaps,  immaterial. 
Using  the  males  from  the  original  flock  would  be 

Sold,  3. 

termed  line-breeding,  as  they  are  brothers  to  the 
400  lbs.  hens,  and  mating  the  cockerels  to  their  dams  would 

be  called  in-breeding  by  those  who  make  this  dis- 

$31. 

tinction  between  the  two  terms.  Of  course,  these 
X  relationships  exist  between  only  a  small  part  of  the 

flock,  as  a  cockerel  can  have  but  one  mother  though 

he  have  a  thousand  aunts,  it  is  usually  considered 
are  necessary.  For  every  purchase  or  sale,  when  that  cockerels  are  better  than  two-year-olds  for 
\\oik  is  done,  or  a  product  used,  divide  a  slip  mating  with  old  hens,  and  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
into  spaces  and  fill  out  something  like  the  samples  for  you  to  select  some  of  your  best  cockerels  and  if 
lieiewith.  This  requires  little  time  and  is  the  only  any  of  them  are  better  than  their  sires,  replace  the 
p.ut  of  the  accounting  which  must  be  done  when  .sires  by  them.  Select  these  cockerels  for  size  and 

WHEAT. 

vigor;  see  unit  uiey  nave  me  size  ana  snape  oi 
7-15-13.  comb  and  head  that  indicate  masculinity;  pick  them 

up  and  drop  them  to  the  ground  again,  if  they  re- 
•A  bound  into  the  air  like  a  bundle  of  springs  and  turn 

to  light  you,  keep  them,  but  if  one  falls,  ker-slap, 

Cutting,  5a, 

like  a  wet  dish-rag  and  don’t  care  whether  or  not 
2  Men,  20  hours.  he  gets  up  again,  give  him  away  to  some  neighbor 

who  is  more  anxious  to  introduce  new  blood  into  his 

$6.50. 

flock  than  he  is  to  build  it  up  on  its  own  foundation. 
3  Horses,  27  hours.  With  proper  care  of  your  breeding  stock  and 

yearly  selection  for  size,  vigor,  and  prolificacy,  it 

other  work  is  pressing.  Simply  allow  the  slips  to 
accumulate  during  the  busy  season. 

Sorting  will  be  a  pleasant  task  for  some  stormy 
day  next  Winter.  First,  group  according  to  crops; 
sub-divide  one  group  so  all  slips  showing  a  return 
are  in  one  sub-division,  all  showing  an  expense  in 
another;  total  the  amounts  shown  and  the  difference 
will  be  the  profit  or  loss;  proceed  in  like  manner 
with  each  group.  Next  group  according  to  the  other 
spaces  and  much  valuable  information  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  such  as  total  sales,  purchases,  used  for  fam¬ 
ily,  or  fed;  total  acres  covered  by  various  machines; 
or  time  of  men  or  horses ;  in  short,  provision  may 
be  made  for  any  desired  data. 

These  essential  points  will  bear  emphasis:  Make 
the  slips  uniform  in  size;  4x6  inches  is  the  smallest 
that  will  pile  well.  Divide  each  into  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  spaces.  Fill  every  space;  use  an  x  or  dash 


will  be  many  years  before  you  need  to  go  outside 
of  a  flock  of  one  thousand  fowls  for  new  blood.  And 
when,  if  ever,  you  do,  don’t  do  it  blindly  but  select 
the  strain  that  you  want  to  introduce  and  mate  a 
few  specimens  with  your  own  fowls,  keeping  them 
marked  for  identification;  then  watch  the  resulting 
progeny.  If  the  two  strains  “nick”  and  the  progeny 
is  superior  to  your  own  pure  strain,  you  may  safely 
cross  them,  but  if  the  mixture  results  in  a  reversion 
to  something  near  the  type  of  the  old  original  jungle 
fowl,  you  will  have  been  warned  before  you  have 
ruined  your  whole  flock.  There  is  more  to  the 
science  of  breeding  than  the  making  of  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  crosses  with  something  that  looks  good. 

M.  B.  D. 


The  British  War  Department  is  gradually  lessen¬ 
ing  the  number  of  docked  horses  purchased,  and  the 
War  Secretary  has  announced  that  none  will  be  accept¬ 
ed  at  the  end  of  three  years. 


1913. 


A  MEETING  OF  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  329  was  taken  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Holstein  Breeders  of  Waukesha  County,  Wis¬ 
consin.  A  goodly  number  of  people  turned  out,  as 
may  be  seen,  and  the  cows  were  there  as  accompani¬ 
ment.  This  meeting  was  held  on  the  farm  of  H.  PI. 
Earle  near  Eagle.  This  place  is  the  center  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  sections  of  the  State,  and  in 
that  country  the  cow  is  queen,  and  what  she  stands 
for  is  the  law  of  the  land.  They  do  things  properly 
out  in  that  country.  At  this  county  meeting  there 
was  a  judging  contest,  and  also  a  milking  contest, 
the  latter  participated  in  by  three  young  women. 
Bankers  and  business  men  of  the  community  put 
up  the  cash  for  prizes,  and  in  that  happy  land  the 
girls  have  the  wrist  and  the  spirit  which  enable 
them  to  pull  milk  from  a  cow.  In  this  contest  the 
prize  went  to  the  girl  who  could  draw  the  largest 
quantity  of  milk  from  a  single  cow  in  a  given  time — 
14  minutes.  The  winner  succeeded  in  milking  out 
14  9-10  pounds,  the  others  nine  and  eight  pounds  re¬ 
spectively.  Some  of  the  expert  milkers  on  the  hill 
farms  who  have  a  grip  like  a  vice  would  be  able 
to  pull  much  more  milk  away  from  a  cow  in  14  min¬ 
utes,  yet  these  girls  did  very  well,  and  while  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  would  turn  out;  to  see  a  girl  milk 
a  cow,  very  few  would  leave  the  shade  to  see  the 
hired  man  at  it.  Such  meetings  as  this  are  great 
things  for  the  community,  and  for  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness  as  well.  They  make  one  of  the  things  which 
lead  to  true  co-operation,  and  the  more  you  do  to 
dignify  dairying  and  give  character  to  the  cow,  the 
better  off  your  community  is. 


TOBACCO  STEMS  AND  THE  CURCULIO. 

The  curculio,  which  works  on  plum  and  apple,  passes 
part  of  its  life  under  rubbish  or  grass  in  or  near  the 
orchard.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  a  mulch  of  tobacco 
stems  on  the  ground  under  the  trees  would  help  in 
destroying  this  insect.  Is  there  any  truth  in  such  talk? 

P.  B.  s. 

Tobtfcco  stems  used  as  mulch  may  have  some 
effect  on  the  curculio,  if  they  be  used  in  such  quan¬ 
tity  as  to  hold  down  the  moisture  and  be  themselves 
kept  moist  and  in  a  state  of  semi-decay  or  destruc¬ 
tion.  However,  a  few  stems  thrown  over  the  top 
of  the  ground  in  such  quantity  that  they  will  he  only 
dry,  will  doubtless  he  of  no  benefit.  It  would  he  far 
better  to  have  the  stems  ground  to  a  dust  and  used 
as  tobacco  dust  for  the  curculio.  This  is  on  the 
principle  that  finely  divided  substances  are  more 
readily  soluble  than  the  same  materials  when  coarse, 
and  the  nicotine  or  poisonous  quality  of  the  tobacco 
dust  is  much  more  readily  taken  into  the  soil  by 
the  rain  than  it  is  from  the  stems.  We  would, 
therefore,  recommend  using  ground  stems  applied 
as  a  dust  around  the  trees,  if  it  is  to  he  used  for  the 
curculio,  rather  than  the  stems,  unless  the  latter 
can  he  used  in  considerable  quantity.  Even  then 
we  would  recommend  covering  them  with  mulch, 
like  coarse  manure  or  straw,  in  order  to  he  sure 
that  they  were  kept  quite  damp.  If  any  form  of 
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that  such  dust  is  now  finely  made  from  ground 
stems.  It  is  probable  that  one  could  safely  and  ac¬ 
curately  believe  the  fertilizing  value  of  tobacco 
stems  to  he  as  much  as  $20  per  ton.  But  again  this 
is  better  when  the  stems  are  ground. 
Pennsylvania.  h.  a.  surface. 


ANTS  INJURING  CORN. 

I  have  a  patch  of  sweet  corn  which  did  not  come  up 
well.  On  opening  a  number  of  the  hills  I  found  that 
very  tiny  red  ants  were  eating  the  seed  kernel  and  they 
also  are  bothering  the  young  corn  shoot  as  it  appears 
above  the  ground.  Can  anyone  tell  me  what  to  do  to 
prevent  these  ants  from  destroying  the  corn?  They 
do  not  bother  the  field  corn,  which  is  planted  in  the 
same  kind  of  soil.  \y.  w  g 

Windsor,  N.  Y. 

Ants  are  among  the  most  numerous  and  most 
widespread  of  all  the  animals  that  inhabit  the  dry 
parts  of  the  earth.  They  are  also  among  the  most 


ANGORA  GOATS  ON  LONG  ISLAND.  Fig.  328. 

active,  restless,  and  persistent  of  all  the  insects. 
They  are  constantly  ranging  the  fields,  lawns,  and 
plants  of  all  descriptions  in  search  of  food  supplies. 
They  are  keen  of  smell,  sight,  and  touch,  and  above 
all  are  apparently  among  the  most  highly  developed 
insects  “intellectually.”  or  as  the  scientists  say  are 
endowed  with  wonderful  powers  of  instinct.  All  of 
these  qualities  combine  to  aid  the  ants  in  adapting 
themselves  to  different  kinds  of  environment  and 
enable  them  to  wring  a  living  from  the  world  in 
spite  of  enormous  difficulties. 

Ants  are  always  present  in  cornfields,  as  evidenced 
by  their  numerous  burrows  in  and  near  the  hills  of 
corn.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  however,  we  may  say, 
in  general,  that  ants  do  very  little  direct  injury  to 
corn.  Occasionally,  though,  a  few  ants  do  injure 
corn  by  hollowing  out  the  softened  and  sprouting 
kernels  in  the  earth.  As  a  result,  germination  is 
either  prevented  or  the  young  shoot  is  killed,  or 
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far  as  our  experience  goes,  by  first  treating  bone- 
meal  or  any  other  powdered  fertilizer  with  the  oil 
of  tansy  and  then  dropping  the  fertilizer  upon  or 
very  near  each  hill.”  Other  powdered  substances 
may  do  as  well  as  the  bonemeal,  but  one  might  as 
well  fertilize  the  soil  and  repel  the  ants  at  the  same 
time.  For  a  small  patch  of  corn  the  bonemeal  could 
be  treated  to  a  liberal  supply  of  the  oil  of  tansy  and 
then  placed  on  or  near  the  hills  of  corn  to  be  pro¬ 
tected.  It  would  probably  be  best  not  to  put  the 
material  in  contact  with  the  kernels  of  coni. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


FOLLOWING  POTATOES  WITH  POTATOES. 

We  have  about  10  acres  in  early  and  late  potatoes. 
The  soil  is  sandy  loam,  and  nearly  new,  that  is,  there 
lias  only  been  a  crop  of  buckwheat  and  rye  taken  off 
it  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain  ;  nothing  turned  under.  We 
used  a  complete  potato  fertilizer,  about  1,700  pounds 
per  acre,  with  a  potato  planter.  We  have  had  practi¬ 
cally  no  rain  since  the  potatoes  were  planted,  and  yet 
the  yield  of  early  potatoes  in  a  few  rows  already  dug 
has  not  been  discouraging.  However,  I  find  a  great 
deal  of  fertilizer  still  undissolved  in  the  ground.  We 
wiped  out  the  bugs  in  a  short  time  with  arsenate  of 
lead  and  have  sprayed  with  Bordeaux,  adding  some 
Paris-green  to  the  first  application.  The  plants  look 
fine.  \\  ould  it  be  wise  to  use  the  same  land  for  pota¬ 
toes  another  year,  and  plow  a  Fall-planted  cover  crop 
under  in  the  early  Spring  and  use  less  fertilizer  next 
year?  Or  what  would  be  best  to  follow  the  potatoes? 

Brightwaters,  N.  Y.  g.  a.  c. 

Ou  general  principles  your  best  plan  would  be  to 
sow  a  cover  crop  after  digging  the  potatoes,  plow  it 
under  next  Spring  and  plant  potatoes  again,  using, 
say,  S00  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre.  There  might 
be  two  objections  to  this.  You  may  have  a  definite 
rotation  with  grain  and  grass  following  the  potatoes. 
To  repeat  with  potatoes  next  year  would  break  up 
this  rotation  and  interfere  with  your  plans.  The 
fertilizer  will  not  be  lost  if  you  follow  with  grass 
and  grain,  for  these  crops  will  use  it.  The  other 
objection  is  danger  from  potato  scab  when  two  crops 
are  grown  in  succession  on  the  same  land.  If  the 
crop,  when  you  dig  it,  is  not  badly  marked  with 
scab,  you  could  safely  follow  with  potatoes  next 
year.  In  case  you  decide  to  do  so  dig  the  crop  early 
and  work  up  the  soil  with  cutaway  or  disk.  Sow 
one  bushel  of  rye  per  acre  or  half  bushel  of  rye  and 
30  pounds  of  Hairy  vetch.  Let  this  grow  through 
the  Fall  and  Winter  and  in  Spring  chop  it  up  with 
a  disk  and  then  plow  under  for  potatoes.  This  green 
crop,  plowed  under,  will  help  to  prevent  scab. 


THE  COST  OF  WATER  ANALYSIS. 

I  have  a  well  near  the  house  which  it  would  be 
convenient  to  use  and  save  many  steps,  but  the 
water  of  which,  though  clear,  lies  under  suspicion. 
I  wrote  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  regarding  an 
analysis,  and  have  been  informed  by  them  that  the 
State  makes  no  analysis  of  private  water  supplies, 
and  that,  if  I  desire  such  an  analysis  I  should  apply 
to  chemists  who  make  a  business  of  this,  whose 
customary  charge  is  $15.  Now  we  know  that  water, 
drank  daily  as  it  is.  proves  often  an  insidious  foe  to 
health.  I  am  thinking  particularly  of  many  farms 


MEETING  OF  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  BREEDERS  IN  WAUKESHA  COUNTY,  WISCONSIN.  Fig.  329. 


tobacco  is  to  he  used,  perhaps  the  best  material 
and  method  of  application  would  be  the  dust  worked 
into  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches.  Then 
with  water  applied,  the  moisture  is  retained  by  the 
straw  mulch,  and  we  believe  the  results  would  be 
itood,  although  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  do 
not  know  where  such  experiments  have  ever  been 
1 1  ied,  nor  where  successful  results  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  any  such  methods.  The  stirring  of  the 
,s°il>  oven  to  a  slight  depth  in  the  Fall,  would  he 
'aluable  in  helping  to  destroy  the  curculio,  as  would 
also  the  mixture  of  the  tobacco  dust  have  an  insecti- 
1  idal  effect  as  well  as  a  fertilizing  value.  It  has 
been  estimated  and  published  that  tobacco  dust  as 
a  fertilizer  is  worth  about  $24  per  ton.  It  is  known 


greatly  weakened  so  that  the  early  growth,  at  least, 
is  much  retarded.  Probably  the  correspondent  is 
correct  when  he  says  that  these  “red  ants  are  eating 
the  seed  kernels  of  corn  and  bothering  the  young 
corn  shoot  as  it  appears  above  the  ground.”  It  must 
he  said,  however,  that  this  injury  by  ants  is  rather 
rare  and  upon  the  whole  insignificant  In  case  of 
corn  in  a  garden,  however,  this  kind  of  injury  might 
become  somewhat  serious  as  it  evidently  has  become 
in  the  foregoing  instance. 

Dr.  Forbes,  of  Illinois,  who  has  probably  done 
more  work  on  ants  in  cornfields  than  any  other  man 
in  this  country,  has  made  some  experiments  which 
show  that  oil  of  tansy  has  a  strong  repellent  effect 
on  ants.  He  says  that  it  “may  best  be  applied,  so 


where  I  have  seen  wells  dangerously  near  sources  of 
contamination.  I  am  thinking,  too,  of  friends  who 
have  been  stricken  with  disease  apparently  brought 
on  by  drinking  from  such  wells.  It  may  he  that 
water  analysis  is  costly  to  perform,  but  I  imagine 
that  $15  includes  a  large  margin  of  profit.  Why 
could  not  a  State  Board  of  Health,  created  for  the 
express  purpose  of  doing  all  in  its  power  to  conserve 
the  health  of  the  people,  perform  for  its  citizens  a 
water  analysis  at  cost?  I  suppose  that  $15  will  de¬ 
ter  many  from  having  an  analysis  made  who  would 
he  glad  to  have  it  done  on  a  more  reasonable  basis. 
I,  for  one,  am  compelled  to  let  my  convenient  well 
alone,  and  shall  continue  to  lug  water  from  the 
distant  spring.  M  B 
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Ycliow  Newtown  Apple  in  Washington. 

I  note  the  inquiry  of  H.  G.  of  Stevens 
County,  Washington,  page  797.  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Van  Deman’s  reply.  I  dislike  very 
much  to  disagree  with  so  eminent  an  au¬ 
thority  as  Professor  Van  Deman.  whose 
knowledge  of  apple  varieties  is.  I  believe, 
as  great  as  that  of  anyone,  but  I  suspect 
that  he  is  not  entirely  familiar  with  the 
growing  conditions  in  Eastern  Washing¬ 
ton.  Here  in  the  Palouse  country  at  an 
altitude  of  2,500  feet,  the  temperature 
during  the  Summer  is  so  low  that  none 
of  the  longer  season  varieties  of  apples 
mature  properly  and  no  one  thinks  of 
planting  the  Yellow  Newtown  for  that 
reason.  Last  Fall  I  obtained  from  Aso¬ 
tin  County  a  box  of  Yellow  Newtowns 
grown  at  about  the  same  altitude,  but  the 
apples  were  very  hard  and  green  and 
were  not  of  full  size.  They  had  all  the 
appearance  of  fruit  which  is  imperfectly 
matured.  They  are  still  in  our  fruit 
cellar.  They  are  not  fit  for  use  and 
never  will  be,  because  they  pass  directly 
from  their  hard,  inedible  condition  into 
the  wilted,  spongy  state  of  fruit  which 
has  been  too  long  in  storage.  For  this 
reason  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the 
Yellow  Newtown  would  be  a  success  iu 
Stevens  County  at  an  altitude  of  3.000 
feet,  although  I  am  aware  that  there  are 
many  sheltered  valleys  in  Eastern  Wash¬ 
ington  where  the  Summer  temperature 
is  sufficient  to  ripen  many  varieties  of 
apples  much  better  than  here  in  the 
Palouse  country.  I  should  be  interested 
to  know  the  result  of  your  correspond¬ 
ent’s  experience  with  the  Y'ellow  New¬ 
town,  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  conditions  here  in  the  Northwest  vary 
so  greatly  often  within  short  distances, 
that  the  prospective  fruit  grower  should 
take  great  care  in  choosing  his  varieties 
to  get  those  which  are  known  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  locality.  w.  j.  young. 

Washington  Agricultural  College. 


Notes  From  the  Grape  Belt. 

Prices  this  year  in  the  grape  belt  of 
North  East,  Pa.,  according  to  growers, 
and  those  interested  in  fruit  business 
promise  to  be  the  best  in  four  years. 
Growers  have  already  been  guaranteed, 
it  is  said  $40  for  bulk  grapes  of  good 
quality,  and  it  is  expected  they  will  go 
even  $10  a  ton  higher.  At  this  price,  it 
leaves  a  material  margin  of  profit  to  the 
grower  who  uses  business  methods.  The 
vineyards  that  have  had  proper  care  and 
scientific  management  will  bear  well,  yet 
the  crop  throughout  the  belt  promises  to 
be  about  two-thirds  its  normal  dimen¬ 
sions.  The  above  prices  are  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  grape  juice  con¬ 
cerns  will  command  the  larger  part  of 
the  product  in  the  territory.  In  the 
North  East  belt  there  are  already  two 
concerns  of  national  reputation  with 
large  plants  and  a  third  is  about  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  plant  at  Fredonia.  The  grape 
juice  industry  is  growing  rapidly,  and 
growers  believe  that  in  the  very  near 
future  the  entire  grape  product,  which 
meets  the  demands  of  the  grape  juice 
concerns,  will  be  used  in  this  way.  While 
the  prospects  for  a  partial  crop  prevail, 
yet  the  evidences  point  to  good  quality 
grapes,  and  the  wood  for  next  year’s 
crop  is  excellent.  Strawberries  have  been 
at  the  high  water  mark  this  year.  They 
averaged  $2.25  a  bushel,  with  ready  sale. 
The  same  applies  to  cherries  at  $3  and 
red  raspberries  have  been  bringing  $4  to 
$4.50.  Market  on  currants  and  goose¬ 
berries  has  been  a  little  dull.  Erie,  a 
rapidly  growing  city  of  toward  100,000 
at  the'  threshold  of  the  belt,  will  relieve 
any  possibility  of  congestion  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  fruit  and  produce.  Cash  buy¬ 
ers  from  leading  cities  are  on  the  ground, 
willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  quality 
goods  produced  in  the  belt.  The  local 
dealers  have  avenues  of  sales  which  make 
it  possible  for  them  alone  to  handle  the 
output  of  the  belt,  and  give  better  prices 
than  are  received  in  other  fruit  sections, 
particularly  those  further  west.  The 
need  of  a  better  and  more  uniform  pack 
has  been  felt,  and  growers  are  putting  up 
better  goods,  and  this  means  better 
prices,  and  a  better  reputation  for  the 
belt.  It  is  also  one  of  the  requirements 
of  co-operation.  w.  J. 


New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society  Meets. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural 
Society  was  greatly  favored  with  a  per¬ 
fect  day  for  its  seventh  Summer  meeting 
at  the  home  of  Granville  W.  Leeds,  near 
Rancocas,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.  The 
farm  is  beautifully  located,  overlooking 
the  Rancocas  River  and  its  traffic. 
There  are  about  100  acres  in  this  well- 
kept  farm,  which  is  part  of  a  large  tract 
settled  over  200  years  ago.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  John  Woolman,  a  noted 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
(Quakers),  one  of  the  very  first  to  de¬ 
vote  his  time  and  energy  in  liberating 
the  slaves.  The  soil  is  a  type  to  be 
easily  worked  and  is  devoted  largely  to 
fruit.  Part  is  gently  inclined,  enough  to 
give  opportunity  to  use  the  furrow 
method  of  irritgation,  and  part  too  steep 
is  equipped  with  the  Skinner  overhead 
system. 

Autos  began  to  arrive  about  10  o’clock 
and  when  counted  at  noon  nearly  200 
were  parked  about  the  buildings ;  alto¬ 
gether  it  made  by  far  the  largest  at¬ 
tendance  these  meetings  have  attx-acted. 
Soon  after  11.30  Mr.  Leeds  gave  a  brief 
history  of  the  farm  and  he  was  followed 
by  Orlando  Harrison  of  Maryland,  who 
extended  a  .  cordial  invitation  to  those 
present  to  attend  the  field  meeting  of  the 
Delaware  and  Maryland  Horticultural 
Societies  to  be  held  at  Berlin,  July  31. 


He  spoke  brifly  on  the  much  talked  of 
“overplanting  of  fruit  trees,”  which  he 
said  had  not  as  yet  resulted  in  any  over¬ 
production  of  good  fruit,  owing  to  the 
neglect  received  by  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  orchards  set.  Success  was  an 
individual  matter  and  depended  on  the 
man.  Insect  and  fungus  troubles  worse 
than  ever  required  constant  attention  to 
spraying  to  overcome  them. 

Senator  G.  W.  F.  Gaunt,  Master  of 
the  State  Grange,  called  attention  to  the 
joint  exhibition  to  be  held  in  the  Trenton 
Armory,  December  8-12,  by  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  and  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  assisted  by  the  Grange,  and 
explained  the  importance  of  making  it  a 
success  that  the  farm  resources  of  the. 
Garden  State  may  be  better  shown.  He 
referred  to  the  need  of  a  suitable  build¬ 
ing  at  New  Brunswick  for  horticulture 
and  instructors  to  teach  the  boys  of  New 
Jersey  thoroughly  in  all  horticultural 
lines.' so  that  so  many  would  not  be  sent 
to  Cornell  State  College  and  the  West¬ 
ern  universities  to  learn  what  they  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn  here  at 
home. 

Congratulating  the  society  for  its 
large  attendance,  Prof.  Maurice  A.  Blake, 
State  Horticulturist,  asked  for  a  cred¬ 
itable  display  of  fruit  for  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Pomological  Society 
to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  No¬ 
vember.  The  display  at  the  New  York 
Land  Show  was  such  a  surprise  to  so 
many  that  it  is  very  necessary  we  con¬ 
tinue  the  good  work  and  prove  that  we 
are  not  asleep,  but  very  much  alive  to 
our  opportunities  here  in  New  Jersey. 
He  pointed  out  the  peculiarities  of  the 
fruit  set  this  season ;  from  careful  ob¬ 
servations  at  the  Vineland  orchard  he 
was  convinced  that  it  was  from  lack  of 
vigor  <>f  the  pollen,  rather  than  from 
frost  injury.  By  laboratory  tests  some 
varieties  of  pollen  retained  their  vitality 
for  days  longer  than  others.  Trees 
blooming  for  the  longer  periods  have 
much  better  set  of  fruit  than  those  com¬ 
ing  in  bloom  all  at  one  time.  In  some 
sections  of  the  State  there  was  serious 
frost  injury  to  the  young  apple  sets, 
so  much  so  that  the  crops  are  seriously 
shortened.  Some  peaches  are  showing  a 
forced  appearance,  the  effect  it  is  thought 
of  the  hard  Winter  of  the  previous  year. 

<  using  an  unequal  distribution  of  plant 
food  through  the  trees.  From  the  Vine- 
land  orchard  a  few  samples  were  shown. 
A  handsome  new  peach,  the  yellow  Arp 
Beauty,  ripening  with  Greensboro,  seems 
promising. 

Red  Bird  or  Weaver  was  also  shown 
but  not  recommended  for  planting,  on 
account  of  its  very  poor  quality,  though 
pretty  and  salable.  The  new  Mayflower, 
one  of  the  very  early  kinds,  requires  very 
careful  spraying  to  bring  it  to  maturity, 
it  rots  so  easily.  The  .T.  H.  Hale,  as 
seen  last  year  at  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  was 
found  to  be  very  like  the  well-known  ( 
Elberta,  slightly  larger  and  of  better  ; 
quality.  To  control  twig  blight  and  j 
brown  rot  thorough  and  frequent  spray¬ 
ings  were  found  to  be  •  necessary.  In 
answer  to  questions,  dwarf  trees  were 
not  recommended  for  commercial  plant-  j 
ings  as  the  standards  properly  treated 
will  produce  fruit  in  paying  amounts  in 
a  few  years.  Bitter  rot  must  be  con-  1 
trolled  by  strong  Winter  sprays  as 
well  as  through  the  season.  An  ap¬ 
plication  of  strong  Bordeaux  just  before 
the  buds  open  is  very  beneficial  for  after 
it  once  starts  it  will  continue  to  de¬ 
velop.  For  strawberry  rust  several 
sprayings  of  Bordeaux  (5-5-50)  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  foliage  healthy  all 
through  the  Summer. 

Secretary  Franklin  Dye,  on  behalf  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  asked 
for  the  hearty  support  of  all  present  for 
the  Armory  exhibition  in  December  and 
referred  to'  the  fact  that  so  many  failed 
to  appreciate  that  New  Jersey  can  raise 
better  corn  than  the  so-called  “Corn 
States.” 

Senator  I.  T.  Nichols,  of  Cumberland 
County,  spoke  of  the  need  for  farmers 
to  work  together  for  tlieir  owu  interests, 
and  to  see  that  more  farmers  were  elected 
to  make  our  laws,  and  fewer  lawyers. 

Milo  B.  Williams,  U.  S.  Irrigation 
Engineer,  explained  tl  e  two  systems  in 
use,  the  overhead  for  small  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  the  furrow  method  for 
orchards.  He  said  irrigation  is  only 
an  insurance  against  lack  of  moisture, 
and  is  no  cure-all  for  farm  troubles,  as 
the  x-esults  depend  at  the  end  on  the 
man  and  his  management.  He  must  know 
what  to  grow,  how  to  grow  it,  and  so 
manage  that  it  will  pay  him  for  the  ex¬ 
pense.  The  experiments  show  that  New 
Jei’sey  conditions  call  for  either  of  these 
systems  or  both.  The  U.  S.  Government 
provides  the  plans  and  men  to  supervise 
the  installation  of  the  plant,  the  farm 
owner  must  supply  the  materials  and 
labor,  and  in  return  must  furnish  the 
government  with  accurate  details  of  la- 
box-,  water  used,  cost  and  results  obtained, 
These  offers  are  open  to  Jill  who  can 
fulfill  the  conditions,  as  fast  as  men 
and  funds  are  available.  Mr.  Leeds  now 
has  28  acres  piped  for  an  outlay  of 
$3,400,  using  a  two-cycle  gasoline  engine 
pumping  300  gallons  per  minute,  24 
liorse-power.  The  first  season  pipes  were 
laid  for  five  acres  and  the  second  four 
more  were  equipped  at  a  cost  of  $2,500. 
This  year  19  acres  were  piped  for  the 
furrow  system  at  a  cost  of  $900,  the 
mains  being  of  a  size  to  allow  for  the 
increase  of  the  plant.  The  rest  of  the 
time  was  spent  in  social  groups  or  in 
going  over  the  intex-estiug  places  on  the 
farm,  the  peach  orchard  that  produced 
10,000  baskets  last  year  from  less  than 
414  acres  being  very  Interesting.  11. 


Set  Out  Lovetts  Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants 
in  July  or  August  and  Have  a  Crop  of  De¬ 
licious,  Big,  Red,  Juicy  Berries  Next  June 


I  am  recognized  throughout  the  country  as  a  strawberry  plant  grower.  For  35  years  and  more  I 
have  specialized  in  strawberries,  and  know  my  plants  almost  as  intimately  as  you  do  your  childrou. 

Some  of  the  most  widely  known  and  most  successful  varieties  were  introduced  by  me.  For  instance, 
the  Gandy,  Morning  Star,  Silver  Coin,  etc. 

Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  want  berries  quickly.  None  of  you  want  to  wait  two  Springs 
for  a  crop  as  you  positively  must  if  you  set  out  anything  but  pot-grown  plants. 

This  year  I  have  a  magnificent  lot  of  plants  of  the  wonderful  Van  Fleet  hybrids,  varieties  thatlhave 
been  testing  during  the  last  five  years,  and  I  can  conscientiously  say  I  have  never  grown  a  strawberry  that 

I  can  recommend  more  highly,  as  best  in  every  way.  1  have  named  them 


Edmund  Wilson  Early  Jersey  Giant  Late  Jersey  Giant 


They  are  strong,  healthy  growers,  and  immense  yielders  of  brilliant  red  berries  of  enormous  size, 
with  the  exquisite  flavor  of  the  wild  strawberry. 


Write  for  my  Strawberry  Booklet  ;  I  will  gladly  mail  a  copy  to  you  FREE.  It  tells  all  about  the  Van  Fleet 
Hybrids,  also  the  remarkable  ever-bearing  strawberries,  and  gives  full  descriptions  of  many  other 

choice  varieties,  with 
prices,  and  full  cultu¬ 
ral  directions. 

Now  is  the  Time  toOrder 

It  takes  time  to  pro¬ 
perly  prepare  the 
bed  for  plants.  I’ll 
tell  you  how  to  do  it 
for  largest  yield  of 
biggest  and  juicieit 
berries.  Write  now 
wliileyou  thinkof  it. 


J.  T.  LOVETT 

MONMOUTH  NURSERV 
BOX  162 

LITTLE  SILVER,  N.  J. 


The  best  varieties,  both  i~ 
new  and  old,  and  the  best 
methods  of  planting  to  raise  a 
full  crop  of  Strawberries  next 
year,  are  fully  particularized  in 

DREER’S 

Mid-Summer  Catalogue 

Also  the  best  varieties  of  Celery, 
Cabbage  Plants,  etc. 

A  most  complete  list  of  the  Best  Hardy 
Perennial  Seeds  for  summer  sowing. 

Also  Vegetable  and  farm  seeds  for  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  sowing.  Select  list  of  sea¬ 
sonable  decorative  and  flowering  plants. 

Write  for  a  copy  and  kindly 
mention  this  weekly  —  FREE. 

HENRY  A.  DREER  PHILADELPHIA 


Cut  shows  a  5-foot 
plant — the  best  size  for 
Forestry  planting.  Set 
\o  feet  apart,  and  430 
trees  to  the  acre. 

Wo  are  the  largest 
growers  of  hardy  trees 
and  plants  In  New  En¬ 
gland,  and  can  supply  in 
quantity  everything  required  for  Forestry, Landscape  and 
Garden  planting.  Correspondence  solicited  relative  to  any 
planting  problem.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalog. 

The  New  England  Nurseries  Co.,0ept."D”  Bedford. Mast. 


For  One  Strictly  New  Yearly  or 
Ten  10- Week  Trial  Sub- 
scrptions 


PUNT  DURING  AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER 

your  vacant  land  with 


WHITE 

PINES 


ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Guaranteed  to  be  99  £  pure  and  free  from  dodder. 
Write  for  sample  on  which  we  Invite  you  to  get 
Government  tosts.  We  do  not  handle  Turkestan 
“Dwarf  Alfalfa”  or  cheap  inferior  European  seed. 
We  refuse  to  handle  anything  but  the  very  best. 
Experiment  Stations  agree  that  American  Seod  ex¬ 
cels  all  other.  Our  seed  should  produce  hay  at  $60 
per  acre  annually.  Write  for  catalog  and  foldor 
which  contains  valuable  information  that  you 
should  know  about.  We  are  sure  it  will  interest  you 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED 

Northern  grown  and  of  strongest  vltnlity.  We 
handle  export  grade  only  and  can  furnish  grass 
mixture  suitable  for  any  soils.  Write  for  catalog. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  223  Mechanicsburg,  O. 


is  pure  and  absolutely  free  from 
smut.  Often  yields  35  to  40  bu.  per 
acre.  Sold  under  iron-clad  guarantee 
of  satisfaction  or  money  back.pnrr 
Seed  Wheat  Booklet  Nltt 

Tolls  all  about  best  sorts  and  how  we  breed 
them.  Ask  for  it  and  for  free  samples  today. 

0.  C.  Shenard  Co..  Box  50  Medina,  Ohio 


For  Sale— Alfalfa  Soil 

for  inoculation.  Send  for  circular. 

E.  T.  GILL,  Haddou  Farms,  Haddonfield,  N,  J. 


Pahhoira  DIoiHe-Deets,  Lettuce,  Kohl-rabi, 
UdUudgc  rldlllS  $|  per  1000.  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potatoes.  $1.50  per  1000.  Cauliflower.  Peppers,  $3  per 
1000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa- 


NOTHING  is  more  acceptable  to  most 
people  than  a  good  book,  and  we  are 
certain  that  our  Rural  New- 
Yorker  friends  are  no  exception.  These 
books  are  written  by  well-known  authors, 
linely  printed  on  good  papei’,  well-bound 
in  cloth  with  appropriate  cover  designs. 
The  choice  of  titles  include  the  best  of 
current  literature  for  adults,  boys  and 
girls,  as  follows: 

“White  Dandy.”  The  Story  of  a  Horse. 

“The  Fortunes  of  Betty.” 

“Arsene  Lupin,  Gentleman  Burglar.” 

“The  New  Mayor.”  I''ouuded  on  the  play,  “The 
Man  of  the  Hour.” 

“The  House  by  the  River.” 

“A  Gentleman  From  Mississippi.”  Founded  on 
the  play. 

“Way  Down  East.” 

“The  Man  in  the  Street”  ."Stories.  From  the 
New  York  Times. 

“Graustark.”  “David  Harum." 

“Alice  of  Old  Vincinnes.” 

“Honorable  Peter  Sterling.” 

“The  Lightning  Conductor.” 

"Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis.” 

“The  Crossing.”  By  Winston  Churchill. 

“A  Country  Doctor.”  By  Jewett. 

“In  Old  Bellaire.”  By  Dillon. 

“The  Crisis.”  By  Churchill. 

“St.  Elmo.”  By  Evans. 

“Audrey.”  By  Mary  Johnson. 

“Lady  Rose’s  Daughter.” 

“The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe.” 

“The  Affair  at  the  Inn.” 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

“Alice  In  Wonderland.” 

“Lords  of  the  World.” 

“linns  Brlnker:  or,  The  Silver  Skates.” 
“Phaeton  Rogers.”  A  story  of  boy  life. 

“The  Rifle  Rangers.” 

"Winter  Fun.”  Country  life  in  Winter  time. 
Rover  Boys  Books  and  Putnam  Hall  Books. 


Standard  Apple  Barrels 

Car  lots  or  less.  ROBT.  GILLIES,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 

For  August,  September  ami  October  planting. 
Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Asparagus  plants. 

CAIALOGUE  FREE.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Guod  Ground,  N.  Y. 


Those  articles  are  not  given  with  a 
subscription  to  the  R.  N.-Y.,  but  are 
given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  in  place 
of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscription 
list  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30tlx  St.,  New  Yerk 


KINGS 


Invite  you  to  come  to  Dansvllle.  300,000  fruit  trees  to  sell. 
Apples  2-yr.  5  to  7  ft.  at  $120.00  per  1,000.  Peaches.  1-yr.  4  to  6  ft. 
at  $80.00  per  1.000.  Guaranteed  true  to  name,  free  from  scale 
and  aphis.  Visit  us  now  or  write  atonce.  Prices  will  advance. 
Buy  from  a  reliable  firm  on  a  rising  market.  .  _  „  „ 

KING  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  -  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


SO.-3 


1913. 

BLIGHT  AND  BUG-PROOF  POTATOES. 

I  believe  it  was  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that 
1  saw  an  article  concerning  an  investiga¬ 
tion  that  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  made  as  to  potatoes  that  were 
blight-proof  and  bugless.  Can  you  give 
me  more  definite  information  concerning 
this  matter?  It  seems  to  me  that  a  po¬ 
tato  down  in  New  England  had  been 
found  to  be  blight-proof.  r.  T.  c. 

Erie,  I*a. 

The  potato  investigators  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  studying 
about  all  known  potato  varieties  includ¬ 
ing  the  new  botanical  species  brought  in 
by  the  agricultural  explorers  from  the 
far  West  and  South  America,  and  are 
nursing  up  30,000  or  more  seedlings  of 
their  own,  but  are  not  prepared  to  claim 
they  have  a  blight  or  bug-proof  sort  even 
in  sight.  A  few  varieties,  generally  of 
indifferent  value  as  regards  quality  or 
productiveness,  are  measurably  resistant 
to  blight  and  others  may  be,  from  rapid 
growth  or  heavy  foliage,  less  rapidly  de¬ 
stroyed  by  insects  than  more  susceptible 
kinds,  but  disease  immunity  and  bug- 
proof  qualities  in  their  true  signification 
are  not  likely  to  be  developed  in  a  plant 
that  in  its  natural  state  is  subject  to  so 
many  parasitic  troubles  as  the  potato. 
There  are  doubtless  in  New  England  and 


THE  RURAb 

lion.  John  H.  Wallace,  State  Game 
and  Fish  Commissioner,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Major  Bluford  Wilson,  Springfield,  Ill. 

'Phe  proposed  regulations  which  go  into 
effect  October  1,  1913,  are  designed  to 
secure  the  following  results : 

(1)  Uniformity  in  protection  of  migra¬ 
tory  game  and  insectivorous  birds  in  the 
several  States. 

(2)  Protection  of  birds  in  Spring 
while  en  route  to  their  nesting  grounds 
and  while  mating. 

(3)  Uniformity  in  protection  of  migra¬ 
tory  birds  at  night. 

(4)  Establishment  of  protected  migra¬ 
tion  routes  along  three  great  rivers  in 
the  central  United  States. 

(5)  Complete  protection  for  five- years 
for  the  smaller  shore  birds  and  other 
species  which  have  Become  greatly  re¬ 
duced  in  numbers. 

_(<>)  Reduction  of  the  open  season  on 
migratory  game  birds,  but  in  most  cases 
not  more  than  25  to  50  per  cent. 

The  proposed  regulations  define  the 
birds  which  come  under  the  protection  of 
the  Federal  law  as  migratory  game  birds 
to  be  as  follows : 

(a)  Anatidse  or  waterfowl,  including 
brant,  wild  ducks,  geese,  and  swans. 

(b)  Gruidae  or  cranes,  including  little 
brown,  sandhill,  and  whooping  cranes. 

(c)  Rallklse  or  rails,  including  coots, 
gallinules,  and  sora  and  other  rails. 

(d)  Limicolse  or  shore  birds,  including 
avocets,  curlew,  dowitchers,  godwits, 
knots,  oyster  catchers,  plmlaropes,  plover, 


HUMAN  LIFE  STUDIES. 


WHO  IS  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  HOUSE? 


other  localities  local  varieties  comfort¬ 
ably  blight-resistant  when  grown  under 
proper  cultural  conditions,  but  they  are 
certainly  not  proof  against  injury  from 
hostile  disease  organisms  and  insects  gen¬ 
erally.  The  McCormick  potato,  largely 
grown  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  as  a 
late  variety,  when  planted  in  midsum¬ 
mer,  as  a  rule,  grows  vigorously,  without 
being  troubled  by  blight,  until  the  tops 
are  killed  by  frost,  but  if  planted  in 
early  Spring  is  quite  liable  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  before  maturity.  It  is  a  second- 
quality  variety,  but  being  quite  produc¬ 
tive  when  well  grown,  is  far  better  than 
none  at  all.  v. 


PROTECTION  OF  MIGRATORY  BIRDS. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
selected  the  following  men  to  advise  the 
Secretary  in  framing  regulations  to  make 
the  new  Federal  protection  of  migratory 
birds  effective : 

John  B.  Burnham.  New  York  City, 
President  of  the  American  Game  Pro¬ 
tective  and  Propagation  Association, 
chairman. 

^  F.  W.  Chambers,  State  Fish  and  Game 
Commissioner,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Prof.  L.  L.  Dyche,  State  Fish  and 
Game  Warden,  Pratt,  Kans. 

W.  I,.  Finley,  State  Game  Warden, 
Portland,  Ore. 

E.  II.  Forbush,  State  Ornithologist, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  George  Bird  Grinnell,  New  York, 
wee-president  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
1  lub  and  former  editor  of  Forest  and 
Stream. 

Dr.  William  T.  Ilornaday,  New  York, 
Director  of  the  New  York  Zoological 
Park. 

lion.  John  F.  Lacey,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa, 
author  of  the  Lacey  Act  regulating  im¬ 
portation  and  interstate  commerce  in 
birds  and  game. 

Marshall  McLean,  New  York,  Chair- 
man  Committee  on  Conservation  of  Wild 

m  <’L',lu'  Camp-Fire  Club  of  America. 

l.  Gilbert  Pearson,  New  York,  Seere- 
tary  National  Association  of  Audubon 
Societies. 

Hon.  George  Shiras,  3rd.  Washington, 

.  C.,  author  of  the  original  bill  protect- 

ug  migratory  birds. 

Gen  John  C.  Speaks,  Chief  Warden, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

**•  Taylor»  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Chair- 
man  (  ommittee  on  Conservation  of  Wild 
Life  in  C  alifornia. 


sandpipers,  snipe,  stilts,  surf  birds,  turn- 
stones,  willet,  woodcock,  and  yellow  logs. 

(e)  Columbidae  or  pigeons,  including 
doves  and  wild  pigeons. 

The  regulations  consider  the  following 
as  migratory  insectivorous  birds,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act : 

(f)  Bobolinks,  catbirds,  chickadees, 
cuckoos,  flycatchers,  grosbeaks,  humming 
birds,  kinglets,  martins,  meadow  larks, 
night  hawks  or  bull  bats,  nuthatches, 
orioles,  robins,  shrikes,  swallows,  swifts, 
tanagers,  titmice,  thrushes,  vireos,  war¬ 
blers,  waxwings,  whippoorwills,  wood¬ 
peckers,  and  wrens,  and  all  other  perch¬ 
ing  birds  which  feed  entirely  or  chiefly 
on  insects. 

Among  the  provisions  suggested  is  a  daily 
closed  season  on  all  migratory  game  and 
insectivorous  birds  which  will  extend 
from  sunset  to  sunrise  and  prevent  night 
killing  of  birds.  It  also  proposes  an 
absolutely  closed  season  on  migratory 
insectivorous  birds  to  continue  to  Dec. 
31,  1913,  and  throughout  each  year  there¬ 
after  from  Jan.  1st  to  Dec.  31st.  It  will 
make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  reed- 
birds  or  ricebirds  in  Delaware.  Maryland, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  and 
South  Carolina,  where  the  closed  season 
is  from  Nov.  1  to  Aug.  31,  inclusive. 
A  five-year  closed  season  on  certain  game 
birds  is  provided,  to  continue  till  Sept. 
1,  1918,  which  will  include  wood  ducks 
in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  rails 
in  California  and  Vermont,  and  wood¬ 
cock  in  Illinois  and  Missouri.  A  closed 
season  is  ordered  between  Jan.  1  and 
Oct.  31.  inclusive,  of  each  year,  on  all 
migratory  birds  passing  over  or  at  rest 
on  any  of  the  waters  of  the  main  streams 
of  the  Mississippi  River  between  New 
Orleans  and  Minneapolis,  the  Ohio  River 
between  its  mouth  and  Pittsburgh,  and 
the  Missouri  River  between  its  mouth 
md  Bismarck.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to 
allow  waterfowls  a  safe  highway  from 
Winter  feeding  grounds  to  nesting 
grounds  which  can  be  generally  recog¬ 
nized.  The  killing  or  capture  of  any 
such  birds  on  the  shores  of  those  rivers, 
or  from  boats,  rafts,  or  other  devices,  is 
prohibited  in  this  season. 

Zones  for  the  protection  of  migratory 
game  and  insectivorous  birds  are  to  be 
established  as  follows : 

Zone  No.  1. — The  breeding  zone,  com¬ 
prising  States  lying  wholly  or  in  part 
north  of  latitude  40  degrees  and  the 
Ohio  River,  which  includes  25  States. 

Zone  No.  2. — The  Wintering  zone, 
comprising  States  lying  wholly  or 
in  part  south  of  latitude  40  degrees  and 
the  Ohio  River,  which  includes  23  States 
,and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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All  these  proposed  regulations  will  be 
made  the  subject  of  hearings,  and  per¬ 
sons  wishing  to  recommend  changes  are 
advised  to  make  application  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.  Whenever  possible, 
hearings  will  be  arranged  at  central 
points,  and  due  notice  will  be  given  by 
publication  to  those  who  are  interested. 


In  July  5  issue  is  an  article  on  the 
Tent  caterpillar.  I  think  it  the  height 
of  folly  to  resort  to  burning  them.  It  is 
so  likely  to  injure  the  tree  and  when 
first  hatched  they  are  so  easy  to  remove. 
After  pruning  each  tree  in  Winter  go 
carefully  around  it  and  most  of  the  egg 
clusters  can  be  seen  and  removed  with 
the  pole  cutter.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  be¬ 
gin  to  open  the  eggs  hatch  and  while 
the  caterpillars  are  small  can  be  taken 
in  their  little  nest  with  the  finger  with¬ 
out  losing  one  of  them.  A  careful  survey 
of  the  trees  will  reveal  nearly  every 
one  of  them.  Never  disturb  them  when 
not  all  in  the  nest,  but  they  will  be 
found  there  usually  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  if  there  has  been  a  dew  or  it  is  cold 
or  wet,  or  when  the  wind  blows  hard. 
Often  all  are  in  at  noontime.  They 
seem  to  like  to  feed  in  the  forenoon  and 
again  in  the  afternoon.  A  little  study 
of  them  will  easily  show  you  when  they 
may  be  found  at  home.  When  they  are 
half  grown  they  are  not  so  easily  re¬ 
moved  as  they  string  out  and  drop  too 
easily,  but  when  the  trees  are  sprayed 
to  protect  the  fruit  from  the  Codling 
moth  the  poison  will  stop  them  all,  but 
I  do  not  want  them  to  eat  my  trees 
until  that  time.  f.  t.  jencks. 

Rhode  Island. 


Mention  The  Rural  when  answering  ads. 


Wood’s  High-Grade  Seeds. 

Crimson  Clover 

The  King  of  Soil  Improvers, 
also  makes  splendid  fall, 
winter  and  spring  grazing, 
the  earliest  green  feed,  or 
a  good  hay  crop. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  will  increase 
the  productiveness  of  the  land  more 
than  twenty  times  as  much  as  the  same 
amount  spent  in  commercial  fertilizers. 
Can  be  sown  by  itself  or  at  the  last 
working  of  corn,  cotton  or  other  cultiva¬ 
ted  crops. 

We  are  headquarters  for 

Crimson  Clover,  Alfalfa, 
Winter  Vetch,  and  all 
Farm  Seeds, 

Write  for  prices  and  Descriptive 
Fall  Catalog,  giving  information 
about  all  seeds  for  fall  sowing. 

T.  W.  WOOD  fit  SONS. 

Seedsmen,  -  Richmond,  Va. 


Once  when  John  S.  Sargent,  the  fa¬ 
mous  painter,  was  at  a  banquet,  a  young 
lady  whom  he  knew  very  well  said  to 
him  :  “Oh,  Mr.  Sargent,  I  saw  your  lat¬ 
est  painting,  afid  kissed  it  because  it  was 
so  much  like  you.”  “And  did  it  kiss  you 
in  return?”  “Why,  no.”  “Then,”  re¬ 
plied  Mr.  Sargent,  “it  wasn’t  like  me.” — 
Credit  Lost. 

A  MAN  was  fixing  his  automobile. 
“Trouble?”  asked  a  bystander.  “Some,” 
was  the  laconic  answer.  “What  power 
ear  is  it?”  “Forty-horse,”  came  the  an¬ 
swer.  “What  seems  to  be  the  matter 
with  it?”  “Well,  from  the  way  she  acts 
I  should  say  that  thirty-nine  of  the  horses 
were  dead.” — Ladies’  Home  Journal. 


Hardy  Seed  Wheat 


Finest  seed  wheat,  all  cleaned,  graded 
and  tested.  Grown  in  the  heart  of  the 
most  prolific  wheat  soil  in  the  world  — 
the  fertile  valleys  of  La ucas ter  county. 

Graded  Seeds  Mean  Bigger  Crops 

You  can  easily  grow  30  to  40  bushels 
per  acre.  Many  varieties,  smooth  and 
bearded — and  all  big,  heavy  yielders. 
They  possess  wonderful  vitality. 
Valuable  Wheat  Catalog— Free,  I  sell 
direct  from  farm  to  you.  No  middle- 

*  man's  profits.  Money  back  and  all 
charges  paid  if  not  satisfied. 


[^_H^H0FFMAN^Box  30, Landlsville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


SFFnWHFATi4  000  Bushe,s  Seed 

WW  II  I  (  Highest  Yielding  Varieties 

Also  Mammoth  White  Rye,  Timothy,  A  ifalfa,  Vetch, 
C  rimsoti  Clover,  etc.  Catalog  and  samples  free. 

W .  X.  SCAKFF,  Hoi  14,  Xew  Carlisle,  <). 


Every  step  in  film  development  becomes 
simple,  easy,  understandable  with  a 

KODAK  FILM  TANK 


No  dark-room,  no  tediously  acquired  skill — and  better  results 
than  were  possible  by  the  old  methods.  It’s  an  important  link  in 
the  Kodak  System  of  “  Photography  with  the  bother  left  out.” 

The  Experience  is  in  the  Tank, 

Our  little  booklet ,  “  Tank  Development free  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 

KASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  387  State  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — The  American  Express 
Company  announced  .Tilly  17  that  it  will 
distribute  among  its  shareholders  as  a 
stock  dividend  45,000  shares  of  Wells 
Fargo  &  Co.  capital  stock.  Wells  Fargo 
stock  was  selling  at  111,  making  the  dis¬ 
bursement  amount  to  $4,995,000,  equal 
to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  American 
Express  Company’s  capitalization  of  $18,- 
000,000.  Under  the  terms  of  the  dis¬ 
bursement  shareh'-1 '  >rs  of  the  American 
Express  Company  on  July  31  will  get 
one  share  of  Wells  Fargo  stock  for 
every  four  shares  of  American  Express 
Company  stock. 

July  20  it  was  decided  by  many  of  the 
Paterson,  N.  J..  silk  strikers  to  treat 
with  the  employers  without  reference  to 
the  I.  W.  W.  The  strike  began  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  25.  The  manufacturers  have  lost 
their  Spring  and  Summer  orders,  amount¬ 
ing  to  many  millions.  The  strikers  have 
lost  $5,250,000  in  wages.  Many  small 
tradespeople  have  gone  to  the  wall  be¬ 
cause  they  could  no  longer  carry  on  busi¬ 
ness  by  the  credit  system.  Business  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  Silk  City  has  suffered  to 
an  extent  that  cannot  be  estimated. 

The  Post  Office  Department  announced 
July  19  important  changes  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  parcel  post  system,  includ¬ 
ing  an  increase  in  the  maximum  weight 
limit  on  packages  from  11  to  20  pounds, 
a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  postage  with¬ 
in  the  lirst  and  second  zones  and  the 
substitution  of  a  convenient  rate  chart 
for  the  elaborate  parcel  post  map  in 
determining  postage  rates.  The  changes 
will  become  operative  August  15. 

The  factory  of  the  New  England  Fire¬ 
works  Company,  at  Winchester,  Mass., 
went  up  in  a  puff  of  smoke,  the  result  of 
an  explosion.  July  19,  carrying  with  it 
Ernest  Borelli,  the  manager,  and  three 
workmen.  Borelli  was  thought  to  have 
been  killed  when  portions  of  his  cloth¬ 
ing,  his  eyeglass  case  and  some  coins 
were  found  in  the  vicinity.  But  a  search¬ 
ing  party  discovered  him  in  a  clump  of 
bushes  a  mile  from  the  scene  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion,  almost  denuded  of  clothing  and 
unable  to  remember  what  had  happened. 
He  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  but  was 
later  sent  home. 

Fire  threatened  to  wipe  out  an  entire 
city  Mock  in  the  wholesale  district  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  19.  The  loss  is 
estimated  at  $250,000. 

The  mutiny  of  20  Chinese  on  the 
steamship  Comus,  arriving  July  21  from 
New  York,  caused  a  panic  among  the 
passengers.  One  of  the  mutineers  was 
probably  mortally  injured  by  a  bullet, 
three  others  were  wounded  and  First 
Officer  M.  L.  Proctor  was  slightly  in¬ 
jured.  A  general  fight  took  place  on 
the  forward  deck  of  the  steamer.  The 
officer  had  ordered  all  the  Chinese  to  the 
hold  when  about  40  miles  from  New 
Orleans.  The  Orientals  protested  the 
heat  was  too  intense.  When  Proctor  in¬ 
sisted  six  of  them  rushed  him  to  the 
rail  to  throw  him  overboard.  Mrs.  Flor¬ 
ence  Shaw,  a  stewardess,  battled  her  way 
among  the  Chinese  and  prevented  them 
from  throwing  Proctor  into  the  sea.  The 
Chinese  were  being  brought  here  to  act 
as  strike  breakers  for  the  United  Fruit 
Company,  whose  seamen  recently  walked 
out.  Each  is  under  $500  bond. 

The  $102,000,000  penalty  suit  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Texas  against  the  Standard  Oil 
and  other  companies  allied  with  it  was 
settled  unexpectedly  July  21.  when  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York, 
one  of  the  defendants,  paid  $500,000  in 
the  Eighth  District  Court  at  Greenville, 
Texas.  The  penalty  was  paid  under  an 
agreement  of  settlement.  By  its  terms 
John  I).  Archbold  and  H.  E.  Folger,  Jr., 
of  New  York,  of  the  Standard  <  >i  1  Com¬ 
pany,  who  are  majority  stockholders  in 
the  Magnolia  Petroleum  Company  of  Cor¬ 
sicana,  Tevas,  another  defendant,  agree 
that  their  stock  is  to  be  held  by  trustees 
who  will  be  selected  by  Attorney-General 
B.  F.  Looney.  It  is  further  agreed  that 
the  Magnolia  and  the  Corsicana  Petro¬ 
leum  companies,  the  latter  being  also  a 
defendant,  shall  be  operated  independent 
of  the  Standard  Oil  interests. 

Trapped  by  flames  in  the  second  floor 
of  an  antiquated  convict  cage,  thirty-five 
negro  prisoners  were  burned  to  death 
at  the  Oakley  convict  farm,  twenty  miles 
from  Jackson,  Miss.,  July  21.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  constructed  10  years  ago  of  the 
lumber  taken  from  a  discarded  peniten¬ 
tiary,  and  there  Avas  no  fire  fighting 
apparatus. 

Fire  in  the  four-story  factory  of  the 
Binghamton  Clothing  Company,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  July  22,  caused  the  death 
of  at  least  05  persons,  mostly  women  and 
girls.  Property  loss  is  $230,000.  The 
vigilance  which  was  meant  to  guard  the 
factory  employes  from  a  disaster  of  this 
kind  was  their  undoing.  The  frequent 
fire  drills  held  by  the  inspectors  had 
rendered  them  careless,  and  when  the 
alarm  was  sounded  they  took  their  time 
in  leaving  the  building,  only  to  find  their 
exits  cut  off.  Then  they  resorted  to  the 
fire  escapes,  but  had  scarcely  reached 
them  when  a  burst  of  flame  from  the 
factory  windows  enshrouded  them,  and 
several  persons  roasted  to  death  in  sight 
of  rescue.  The  fire,  which  it  is  believed 
was  started  by  the  careless  throwing  of 
a  cigarette  butt  or  match,  in  its  sud¬ 
denness  bears  resemblance  to  the  Triangle 
Waist  Company  holocaust  in  New  York 
City,  where  147  lives  were  lost  when 
inflammable  material  upon  which  the 
employes  were  working  and  waste  which 
littered  the  floors  blazed  up  with  in¬ 
conceivable  rapidity  and  set  the  impris¬ 
oned  workers  jumping  from  the  windows 
to  their  death. 


July  22  fire  caused  a  loss  of  $500,000 
at  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical 
Company’s  plant  at  Weymouth,  Mass. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  joint  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Peat  Societies  will  be  held  at  Mon¬ 
treal,  Canada,  on  August  18,  19  and  20. 
Opportunity  will  be  given  members  of 
the  societies  and  their  friends  to  visit 
the  two  largest  peat  fuel  plants  on  the 
continent,  and  see  them  in  full  operation. 
These  are  located  at  Farnlmm  and  Al¬ 
fred. 

Speakers  at  the  annual  field  day  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Grange,  Barn¬ 
stable,  Mass.,  August  1,  include  Prof.  J. 
C.  Graham,  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College;  Prof.  II.  J.  Franklin,  of  the 
Cranberry  Experiment  Station;  N.  P. 
Hull,  secretary  National  Dairy  Union; 
Evan  F.  Richardson,  lecturer  Massa- 
chu.  tts  State  Grange,  and  Wilfrid 
Wheeler,  secretary  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

The  Noav  York  State  College  of  For¬ 
estry,  Syracuse,  has  issued  a  bulletin 
describing  a  Summer  forestry  camp  to 
be  held  in  the  Adirondacks  during  Au¬ 
gust,  continuing  for  four  weeks,  and 
opening  at  the  beginning  of  August.  It 
will  be  a  camp  of  instruction  along  for¬ 
estry  lines  and  not  an  outing.  The 
camp  will  be  in  charge  of  W.  A.  Mc¬ 
Donald.  a  graduate  forester,  and  in¬ 
struction  will  be  given  in  field  work, 
elementary  forestry  and  Avoodcraft. 
Many  other  studies  will  be  available  and 
from  tAVO  to  five  instructors  will  be  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  camp.  Bulletins  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Arrangements  have  been  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  Noav  York  State  College  of 
Forestry  at  Syracuse  and  the  Palisades 
(N.J.-N.Y.)  Interstate  Park  Commission, 
whereby  the  College  of  Forestry  Avill 
prepare  and  carry  out  a  plan  of  man¬ 
agement  for  the  14,000  acres  of  forest 
land  controlled  by  the  Commission  and 
lying  along  the  Hudson  River.  This  is 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  area  of 
timberland  in  Southern  New  York. 

Sixty-one  members  of  the  American 
Commission  on  Agricultural  Organiza¬ 
tion.  Co-operation  and  Rural  Credits,  who 
have  been  investigating  the  systems  of 
farming  throughout  Europe  and  the 
British  Isles,  sailed  for  New  York,  July 
IS  on  board  the  Cedric.  Representatives 
of  both  the  Irish  and  English  boards 
of  agriculture  were  present  to  bid  them 
farewell  at  QueenstoAvn. 

The  Department  of  Horticulture  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex¬ 
position  calls  attention  to  its  $1,000  cup 
to  be  awarded  for  the  finest  unnamed 
noAv  rose  never  before  exhibited.  Com¬ 
petition  is  open  to  all.  The  exposition 
opens  February  20,  1915,  and  because 
of  the  mild  climate  the  management  ex¬ 
pects  to  have  the  outdoor  exhibits  grow- 
iug  in  the  ground  at  least  seven  months 
in  advance  of  that  date. 

In  anticipation  of  the  neAV  tariff  act 
admitting  free  of  duty  meat  and 
meat  products  Secretary  Houston  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  de¬ 
tailed  I)r.  A.  I >.  Melvin,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  to  go  to 
South  America  to  investigate  the  slaugh¬ 
tering,  canning  and  general  packing  house 
business  of  that  continent.  Secretary 
Houston  also  has  ordered  Dr.  E.  C.  .Toss 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Avliose 
headquarters  are  at  Portland,  Ore.,  im¬ 
mediately  to  proceed  to  Australia  to  make 
a  similar  investigation  there. 


MICHIGAN  CROPS. 

July  IS.  The  pear  crop  will  be  much 
lighter  than  it  first  promised,  as  they 
were  badly  injured  by  the  freezes  right 
after  blossoming  time  and  they  kept  drop¬ 
ping  biully  for  a  month,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  orchards  Avere  affected 
with  the  fire  blight,  the  worst  it  has  been 
for  a  great  many  years.  Early  apples 
are  a  very  good  crop  this  year,  and  those 
that  sprayed  avcII  have  a  profitable  crop. 
Late  apples  are  a  much  lighter  crop 
but  the  sprayed  fruit  promises  well. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  a.  r.  n. 

The  apple  crop  about  here  is  larger 
than  last  year,  I  think.  Some  orchards 
not  as  good,  but  should  say,  75  per  cent, 
of  a  full  crop.  Pears,  75  per  cent. ; 
peaches,  40  per  cent. ;  plums,  90  per 
cent.  g.  c. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 

July  15.  Dry,  hot  weather,  not  very 
long  extended,  but  accompanied  by  high 
winds,  has  divided  the  small  fruit  crop 
of  this  section  by  three  or  four.  Early 
apples  will  be  about  one-half  of  a  normal 
crop.  Winter  apples  promise  at  least 
80  per  cent.  Peaches  Avill  probably  total 
nearly  what  was  produced  here  a  year 
ago.  Plums  are  few ;  pears  not  over  25 
per  cent,  of  a  normal  crop. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  c.  H.  H. 

July  16.  Apples  light,  my  oavii  less 
than  20  per  cent,  of  last  year,  and  very 
scabby  after  being  sprayed  three  times. 
About  half  the  orchards  here  sprayed. 
As  to  prices,  no  apples  here  ready  for 
market.  d.  w. 

Lenawee,  Co.,  Mich. 

Peaches  and  plums  seem  to  be  about 
the  same  as  last  year.  Apples  are  a 
little  less  than  one  year  ago.  Potato 
acreage  normal.  Corn  is  looking  well, 
but  is  about  a  Aveek  later.  Oats  are  look¬ 
ing  best  in  years.  Wheat  is  a  good  crop 
and  just  ready  to  harvest.  Hay  was 
only  medium.  w.  M. 

Oceana  Co.,  Mich. 


July  18.  Early  apples  are  about  one- 
fourth  crop;  Winter  apples  about  one- 
half  crop.  Quality  fine  in  orchards  that 
have  been  sprayed  and  cared  for.  All 
Michigan  has  more  apples  this  year 
than  last.  We  have  about  the  same 
amount  of  peaches  as  last  year.  Pears 
only  one-fourth  crop ;  plums,  one-fourth 
crop.  f.  n. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 

July  17.  Apples  will  be  perhaps  50 
per  cent,  of  a  normal  crop,  not  quite  so 
many  as  last  year,  but  much  better  in 
quality.  Peaches  about  25  per  cent,  of 
a  crop  as  compared  with  1911.  Pears 
and  plums  about  50  per  cent,  of  a  crop. 

NeAvaygo  Co.,  Mich.  h.  s. 

Peaches  here,  50  per  cent. ;  plums,  30 
per  cent. ;  apples,  30  per  cent. ;  pears, 
25  per  cent. ;  cherries,  Fall  crop,  bring¬ 
ing  now,  SAveet,  $2 ;  sour,  $1.50  per  one- 
half  bushel  crate.  There  will  not  be 
as  many  peaches  as  last  year.  a.  j.  h. 

Ludington  Co.,  Mich. 

July  15.  Apples  better  than  1912,  a 
full  crop  of  good  quality  in  well-sprayed 
orchards ;  scab  bad  on  most  of  others. 
Peaches  only  fair;  Elbertas  half  crop  or 
less  except  in  favored  locations ;  other 
varieties  good ;  average  not  as  good  as 
1912.  Strawberries  Avere  fair  crop,  late 
varieties  being  full  crop.  Prices,  $1  to 
$2.50  per  16-quart  case.  June  and  July 
rains  mean  full  crop  raspberries  and 
blackberries.  Huckleberries  and  currants 
just  coming  on  market  at  $1.50  to  $2  per 

case.  AV.  W.  C. 

Benzie  Co.,  Mich. 

July  17.  Small  fruits  have  been  very 
light  here  OAving  to  frosts,  Avith  high 
prices  prevailing.  Grapes  are  generally 
estimated  at  50  per  cent.  Frosts  did 
considerable  damage  and  the  vines  Avere 
much  reduced  in  vitality  by  the  severe 
attack  of  mildeAV  of  last  season.  The 
crop  promises  to  be  of  good  quality  and 
high  prices  are  anticipated.  Apples  have 
dropped  badly  and  some  varieties  have 
blighted  to  a  considerable  extent,  h.  t. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 

We  Avill  not  have  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  peach  crop  in  this  locality.  Apple 
crop  is  good  but  heavy  drop.  Good  berry 
crop  and  price  is  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  j.  e.  m. 

Manistee  Co.,  Mich. 

July  17.  In  this  section,  known  as  the 
Custer  peach  belt,  peaches  are  about  50 
per  cent,  of  a  crop ;  apples,  80  per  cent. ; 
cherries  and  pears,  full  crop.  Hay  crop 
good  and  Ave  look  for  a  large  second  crop. 
Potatoes,  corn,  beans  and  all  root  crops 
promise  a  large  yield.  This  has  been  a 
favored  spot  this  season.  Rain  and  sun¬ 
shine  just  when  needed.  d.  a.  ii. 

Mason  Co.,  Mich. 


The  following  are  ruling  prices  in  our 
section  :  Potatoes,  25  cents  a  peck  ;  ap¬ 
ples,  15  cents  quarter  peck ;  cabbage, 
five  cents  per  head ;  beans,  10  cents  per 
quarter  peck ;  peas,  10  cents  per  quarter 
peck :  raspberries,  15  cents  per  quart ; 
blackberries,  10  cents  per  quart ;  beets, 
two  bunches  five  cents;  carrots,  tAvo 
bunches  five  cents;  hogs,  nine  cents;  live 
cattle,  nine  cents;  live  calves,  nine  to 
1214  ;  oats,  45;  Avheat,  $1;  corn,  75;  hay, 
$16  per  ton  for  old,  no  new  hay  on  mar¬ 
ket  yet ;  straw,  $8  per  ton.  Fruit  and 
berry  crop  very  light  on  account  of  late 
freeze  in  May.  Wheat,  fair  crop ;  rye, 
good,  but  not  filled  well  on  account  of 
dry  weather.  We  had  no  rain  for  three 
weeks,  for  over  one  week  85  to  98  de¬ 
grees  heat;  all  crops  suffered.  Now  too 
much  rain ;  oats  will  be  a  good  crop, 
corn  looks  well,  potatoes  looking  well, 
all  crops  are  improving.  p.  r. 

Allison  Park,  Pa. 

July  12.  The  present  week  has  been 
very  favorable  for  farming  operations. 
Wheat  about  all  in  shock ;  crop  above 
average  and  quality  good.  The  oats 
seem  to  be  the  only  crop  that  suffered 
from  the  intensely  hot,  dry  Aveek  closing 
July  5.  Prospects  scarcely  more  than 
50  per  cent,  at  present.  After  a  poor 
start  corn  has  about  caught  up  with  the 
season.  Help  is  very  hard  to  obtain  and 
some  fields  must  suffer  from  lack  of  cul¬ 
tivation  through  the  harvest  season.  The 
present  week  about  ends  the  cherry  pick¬ 
ing.  The  yield  has  been  about  75  per 
cent  of  normal,  and  the  price  has  aver¬ 
aged  about  $2.50  per  bushel.  The  Pic¬ 
kett  orchard  of  120  acres  has  been  mar¬ 
keting  an  average  of  400  bushels  per  day 
for  two  weeks.  They  av  i  1 1  not  finish  un¬ 
til  about  the  15th  inst.  Raspberries  have 
yielded  about  the  same  as  cherries,  and 
the  price  about  $3  per  bushel.  Black¬ 
berries  seem  to  have  a  berry  set  wherever 
it  is  possible  to  place  one.  Outlook  for 
peaches  along  the  lake  remains  good ; 
scarcely  any  plums ;  pears  light  crop. 
The  tAvig  blight  in  apple  trees  is  quite 
prevalent  throughout  this  section.  Pear 
and  quince  trees  are  also  affected.  This 
trouble  is  not  very  well  known  or  gener¬ 
ally  understood  in  this  section.  Many  of 
the  farmers  ascribing  the  brownish  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  leaves  to  the  effect  of 
the  early  .Tun*'  frosts.  Ilogs  bringing 
$8.50  to  $9  this  week ;  cattle,  choice 
steers,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  sheep,  choice  wethers, 
$4  to  $1.50;  ewes,  $3.25  to  $3.50.  Wheat. 
$1 ;  corn,  57;  oats,  35;  potatoes,  old,  40; 
new,  35  a  peck;  butter,  20;  eggs,  18; 
foAvls,  13 ;  broilers,  22.  f.  ». 

Huron  Co.,  O. 

Prices  of  horses  and  cattle  and  farm 
produce  in  Fort  Edward  and  Arg.vle, 
N.  Y.,  are  as  follows:  Horses  of  1,400 
or  over,  from  $250  to  $350;  9(H)  to  1,200 
pounds,  $150  to  $250;  three-year-old 
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colts.  $150  to  $250;  two-year-old,  $75  to 
$150;  prime  dairy  cows,  $60  to  $75;  fair 
stock,  $40  to  $50;  canners  and  fertilizer 
frames,  $10  to  $30;  veal  calves,  liog- 
dressed.  14 ;  live,  nine.  Butter  in  trade 
(no  cash  for  butter  here),  28;  eggs,  part 
cash  and  trade,  25;  potatoes,  old,  50; 
new  potatoes,  $1.20.  Old  oats,  53 ;  rye, 
75 ;  corn,  80.  We  pay  $24  a  ton  for 
bran,  $25  for  middlings.  Buckwheat,  $1 
per  bushel.  Milk  delivered  at  station  in 
Fort  Edward,  $1.25  per  cwt.  F.  M.  G. 

Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 

July  14.  Corn  well  advanced,  some 
in  tassel ;  damaged  some  by  wind  and 
hail  the  past  week.  Wheat  all  harvested, 
more  than  half  hauled ;  Avill  not  be  more 
than  40  per  cent  crop  in  this  county. 
Berries  of  all  kinds  about  the  only  kind 
of  fruit  this  year.  After  two  Aveeks  of 
extreme  hot  and  dry  weather  we  have 
had  plenty  of  rain ;  oats  beginning  to 
ripen.  Grass  about  half  cut;  meadows 
light  this  year.  Cattle  scarce  and  high. 
Not  much  avooI  sold  yet;  farmers  think 
they  ought  to  have  25  cents  for  Avashed 
wool.  Free  trade  bill  a  heavy  loss  to 
farmers.  av.  b.  ir. 

Morgan  Co.,  O. 

No  dairy  products  are  sold  from  this 
section  of  Maryland.  Strawberries  sold 
at  eight  cents  per  box.  Sugar  corn,  30 
cents  per  dozen  by  wholesale.  Green  ap¬ 
ples,  50  cents  per  basket.  The  truckers 
complain  that  they  do  not  get  their  share 
of  the  prices.  w.  ii.  n. 

Bengies,  Md. 

Prices  obtained  by  farmers  are :  Black¬ 
berries,  eight  cents  quart ;  raspberries, 
$2.75  crate,  four  to  five  cents  pint.  The 
outlook  for  berries  is  good.  H.  s.  m. 

Berlin,  N.  J. 

Farm  help  here  is  very  scarce.  For 
this  reason  harvest  is  much  delayed. 
There  is  considerable  wheat  to  harvest 
yet.  Wheat  is  a  very  fair  crop.  The  hay 
crop  was  good  and  Avas  harvested  in 
good  condition.  Timothy  iioav  being  cut 
is  a  very  heavy  crop.  The  potato  yield 
will  be  the  largest  for  years.  In  Little 
Britain,  Drumore,  Fulton  and  Colerain, 
the  acreage  is  25  per  cent  more  than 
last  year.  The  early  varieties  are  iioav 
being  taken  up  which  are  mostly  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  the  local  markets  at  from  85 
cents  to  $1  per  bushel.  The  corn  here  is 
exceptionally  fine,  more  regular  than  in 
many  parts  of  the  county.  The  produce 
is  mostly  sent  to  the  Lancaster  and  Ox¬ 
ford  markets.  Butter,  28  to  30,  cream¬ 
ery,  about  35 ;  eggs,  22.  b.  a.  b. 

Quarryville,  Pa. 

July  15.  Eggs,  22;  butter,  30; 
cheese,  14 ;  raspberries,  per  quart,  14, 
from  the  fields,  Avholesale ;  cherries,  10 
•cents  per  quart.  Veal,  live  weight,  nine 
cents ;  foAvls,  15,  live  weight.  Milch 
cows  are  scarce  and  bring  from  $60  to 
$80.  Good  young  horses  from  $200  up  as 
high  as  you  care  to  go.  Considerable  old  hay 
remains  in  the  farmers’  hands,  for  Avhich 
buyers  are  offering  $14  to  $16  at  present. 
The  present  crop  will  be  beloAV  the 
average  and  not  very  good  quality,  as 
the  meadows  Avere  hurt  by  the  late 
frosts,  which  caused  a  large  acreage, 
being  plowed  and  soavii  to  buckAvheat 
Spring  grain  is  looking  good  but  needs 
rain  ;  corn  is  doing  well  considering  the 
cold  dry  weather.  c. 

Argusville,  N.  Y. 

Our  main  crops  are  potatoes,  cabbage, 
hay,  and  a  little  surplus  Avheat,  rye,  oats, 
dairy  and  poultry  products.  There  are 
some  black  raspberries  also  grown.  No 
grain  or  hay  being  sold  yet.  Berries  are 
bringing  5  to  5^4  cents  per  quart.  But¬ 
ter,  23  cents;  eggs,  25.  No  cabbage  or 
potatoes  ready  yet.  Good  dairy  coavs 
are  worth  from  $60  to  $90.  There  is  a 
poor  stand  of  potatoes.  Cabbage  is  a 
little  smaller  acreage  than  last  year  and 
later.  Ilay  is  a  medium  crop.  Apple 
outlook  much  below  last  season.  Drop 
has  been  heavy.  A  hailstorm  went 
through  here  July  10  which  did  con¬ 
siderable  damage,  in  some  instances  en¬ 
tirely  ruining  grain  and  planted  crops. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  1’.  c.  B.  aviiite. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 


Summer  Field  Meeting,  Massachusetts 
State  Grange,  Barnstable  Fair  Grounds, 
Barnstable,  Mass.,  August  1. 

Apple  sIioav  and  convention  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Apple  Shippers’  Association, 
Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  ().,  August  6-8. 

Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Sturgeon  Bay,  August  20-21. 

New  York  State  Fair  and  Grand  Cir¬ 
cuit  Meeting,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  September 


Lancaster  Fair,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sep¬ 
tember  30-October  3. 

t  Vermont  Corn  ShoAV,  Windsor,  Vt., 
November  5-7. 

Third  Indiana  Apple  ShoAV,  Indianapo¬ 
lis.  November  5-11. 

National  Grange,  Annual  Meeting, 
Manchester,  N.  II..  November  12. 

NeAV  England  Fruit  Show,  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall,  Boston,  November  12-16. 

Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Maryland  (Top  Improvement  Association, 
Maryland  Dairymen’s  Association.  Mary¬ 
land  Beekeepers’  Association  and  Farm¬ 
ers’  League,  Baltimore,  November  17-22. 

The  Capital  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  show  at 
Washington,  1).  ('.,  December  2-6. 

St.  Mary’s  Poultry  Club;  lirst  annual 
show,  St.  Mary’s  Pa.,  December  18-19. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  an¬ 
nual  Winter  meeting  Easton,  Md.,  Jau- 
tiafy  13-15,  1914. 
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TUBERCULOSIS  TALKS  BY  WHEEL. 

The  picture  of  Fig.  330  shows  an  out¬ 
fit  used  by  the  Wisconsin  Anti-Tubercu¬ 
losis  Association,  in  its  campaign  against 
consumption.  Most  of  the  work  in  fight¬ 
ing  this  disease  has  been  done  in  the 
large  towns  and  cities.  In  Wisconsin 
one-half  the  population  is  rural.  There¬ 
fore  it  was  thought  necessary  to  conduct 
the  battle  out  in  the  open.  One  way  of 
doing  this  is  through  an  educational  cam¬ 
paign.  Two  men,  a  lecturer  and  his  as¬ 
sistant,  travel  on  a  motorcycle  through 
the  country,  taking  a  complete  camping 
outfit  along  with  them.  They  give 
free  talks  and  demonstrations  wherever 
they  can  assemble  a  crowd.  The  evening 
lectures  are  generally  given  in  a  small 
village  or  community  center,  but  during 
the  day  the  motorcycle  speeds  through 
the  country  neighborhood  with  the  two 
men  putting  up  signs,  distributing  litera¬ 
ture,  and  talking  to  farmers  wherever 
they  may  be  found.  A  stereopticon  ma¬ 
chine  and  a  tent,  with  light  bedclothes 
and  cooking  utensils  can  all  be  carried 
on  the  motorcycle  along  with  the  men, 


profit.  At  the  time  Trucker,  Sr.,  was 
getting  started,  ordinary  truck  crops 
were  selling  low,  and  he  had  little  capi¬ 
tal  to  secure  the  fertilizer  and  extra  help 
which  truck  requires;  rye  was  one  of 
the  most  profitable  crops  that  he  could 
grow.  But  it  has  outrun  its  usefulness; 
we  with  our  few  acres  and  antiquated 
methods  of  handling  it  cannot  compete 
with  Western  machine-grown  and  har¬ 
vested  grain. 

Thursday  morning  Trucker,  Jr.,  with 
Teddy  hitched  to  the  cultivator  started 
in  the  asparagus  bods,  which  we  stopped 
cutting  June  27.  Teddy  took  him  over 
six  acres  during  the  day,  going  twice  to 
the  middle.  Asparagus  is  about  the  only 
crop  that  such  a  fast  walker  as  Teddy 
can  be  used  to  advantage  in,  as  he  goes 
too  fast  for  crops  like  poppers  and  egg¬ 
plants  where  the  cultivator  is  worked 
in  and  out  between  the  hills.  Tony,  Joe 
and  Arnold  used  the  scalpers  in  the 
newly-set  berry  bed  in  the  morning. 
George  got  the  double  crop  of  onions  and 
tomatoes  hoed  and  started  with  the 
scalper  for  the  berries.  Trucker,  Sr., 


the 


MOTORCYCLE  IN  A  TUBERCULOSIS  CAMPAIGN. 


Fig.  330. 


and  every  effort  is  made  to  get  down 
close  to  the  country  people  and  talk  tu¬ 
berculosis  in  their  own  language. 


FARM  DRAMA. 

Part  II. 

Wednesday  morning  Trucker,  Sr.,  and 
Jr.,  finished  planting  that  potato  patch; 
but  not  until  they  had  bought  a  basket 
of  potatoes  and  two  bags  of  fertilizer 
from  the  neighbors.  Trucker,  Sr.,  in 
calculating,  had  forgotten  that  the  Ital¬ 
ians  might  make  a  slip  now  and  then 
and  leave  two  eyes  on  one  seed  piece, 
and  that  fertilizer  drills  sometimes  allow 
a  few  ounces  more  of  fertilizer  to  rim 
out  than  they  are  set  for.  They  used 
4,300  pounds  of  a  3.3-7-10  fertilizer 
on  the  six-acre  plot.  Joe,  Tony  and 
Arnold  picked  the  peppers,  for  the  first 
time,  while  the  Scribe  crated  and  bas¬ 
keted  them.  Wednesday  was  about  the 
hottest  day  on  record,  and  Arnold,  as  he 
eaine  up  with  the  baskets  of  peppers  with 
the  sweat  dripping  from  the  end  of  his 
nose,  said  that  he  must  have  sprung  a 
leak,  and  took  a  long  draught  to  fill  up 
from  a  bucket  of  cool  water  which  we 
kept  handy.  We  got  25  crates  and  two 
baskets.  These,  together  with  25  baskets 
of  string  beans,  15  baskets  of  squashes 
and  six  baskets  of  cabbage,  made  a  fair 
marketing,  even  though  this  is  about  the 
slackest  time,  in  the  marketing  of  pro¬ 
duce,  which  the  trucker  passes  through 
from  the  time  asparagus  shoots  through 
the  ground  in  the  Spring  until  the  last 
hill  of  sweet  potatoes  is  dug  in  the  Fall. 
It  is  well  that  we  crated  the  bulk  of  the 
peppers,  for  in  New  York  they  netted 
about  90  cents  per  crate,  while  the  bas¬ 
kets  sold  in  Chester  netted  51  cents.  A 
crate  hold  l]/3  baskets.  In  the  afternoon 
Arnold,  with  Joe  and  Teddy,  hitched  to 
the  hay  shelvings  and  Tony  and  Joe, 
equipped  with  forks,  started  for  the  rye 
field  and  hauled  the  rye,  which  had  been 
cut  and  shocked  the  week  previous,  to 
the  barn  where,  with  Trucker,  Sr.,  driv¬ 
ing  the  team,  they  unloaded  it  with  the 
hay  fork  in  quick  time. 

This  is  a  crop  that  we  have  clung  to 
like  an  old  horse  that  has  lost  its  use- 
Lilness;  it  is  a  crop  that  must  go  from 
the  Eastern  truck  farm ;  it  robs  the 
ground  of  more  fertility  than  several 
crops  of  tomatoes  and  returns  much  leas 


went  into  town  in  the  morning  and 
brought  home  a  new  mowing  machine  so 
as  to  be  ready  for  that  grass.  Arnold, 
with  Tony  and  Joe,  hauled  in  the  rest 
of  the  rye  in  the  afternoon.  There  were 
seven  loads  in  all.  The  Scribe  finished 
cultivating  the  tomatoes,  going  but 
once  to  the  middle  and  opening  or  clos¬ 
ing  the  harrow  according  to  how  nearly 
the  vines  closed  the  middles.  lie  then 
cultivated  the  cucumbers  and  strawber¬ 
ries,  both  those  newly  set  and  a  one- 
year-old  bed  which  Nicholas  and  Lucy 
are  cleaning  up  at  50  cents  per  row. 
Nicholas  had  made  a  poor  bargain,  and 
he  said  to  the  Scribe  as  he  went  up  and 
down  each  middle  four  time  with  the 
cultivator :  “Tell  de  boss,  I  worke  hard 
— no  run  for  water,  no  do  nothing  but 
pull  grass — to  make  dollar  day.”  At 
night  to  make  sure  that  the  boss  heard 
it  he  told  Trucker,  Sr.,  himself  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  him  say  that 
he  would  make  it  all  right  with  him. 

Friday — July  the  Fourth — Mrs.  Truck¬ 
er,  Sr.,  was  the  hardest  worker  of  the 
day.  She  had  invited  relatives,  includ¬ 
ing  Trucker,  Jr.,  and  wife  to  take  dinner 
with  her.  In  the  morning  George  made 
two  cans  of  ice  cream  and  Tony,  who 
didn’t  care  to  go  away,  chopped  weeds 
out  of  the  asparagus.  Trucker,  Jr.,  and 
the  Scribe  worked  up  an  appetite  among 
the  bees.  There  were  Italian  queens  to 
substitute  for  the  poor  hybrid  queens, 
and  they  had  to  be  given  more  room  for 
the  button-bush  honey  flow,  which  is  now 
on.  As  it  was  Friday,  Nicholas  and 
Lucy  picked  the  tomatoes,  getting  19 
baskets  which  Trucker,  Sr.,  took  to  the 
Chester  boat  in  the  afternoon. 

Saturday :  Too  much  Fourth  for 

Joe  and  Arnold.  They  did  not  report 
for  work.  Tony  says:  “Joe  no  good, 
come  home  sick,  money  none,  no  noth¬ 
ings.”  Trucker,  Sr.,  with  Tony  and 
George  to  turn  the  vines  or  open  up  the 
middles  “laid  by”  or  gave  the  water¬ 
melons  the  last  cultivation.  As  the  mid¬ 
dles  were  opened  he  went  five  times  with 
the  cultivator  to  each  one,  then  the  vines 
were  turned  back  into  the  middles,  which 
were  harrowed  first  and  the  alternating 
middles  were  cultivated.  George  and  Tony 
scalped  the  grass  from  about  the  hills  as 
they  turned  the  vines.  The  Scribe  cul¬ 
tivated  the  eggplants  again,  going  the 
opposite  way  to  that  which  he  went  on 


Monday.  There  are  some  eggplants 
nearly  large  enough  to  pick  and  several 
as  large  as  eggs.  After  cultivating  the 
eggplants,  he  cultivated  the  new  bed  of 
asparagus  after  setting  the  harrow  to 
run  deeper  than  it  did  in  the  eggplants, 
for  asparagus  is  a  deep-rooted  plant. 
Trucker,  Jr.,  with  Prince  and  Mike 
hitched  to  the  new  mowing  machine, 
mowed  four  acres  in  four  hours  during 
the  morning.  He  told  Trucker,  Sr.,  that 
there  would  be  10  loads  on  the  four 
acres.  We  will  see  how  near  right  he  is 
when  we  haul  it  on  Monday.  In  the 
afternoon  he  took  Trucker,  Sr.’s,  place 
laying  by  the  melons,  and  the  latter  pre¬ 
pared  a  Sunday  dinner  of  arsenate  of 
lead  for  the  young  potato  bugs  which 
•were  helping  themselves  to  the  eggplants; 
but  I  fear  a  shower  which  came  up  just 
as  he  had  finished  spraying  them  will 
save  many  of  the  bugs  the  trouble  of 
dying.  But  even  if  they  do  have  to  be 
sprayed  over  again  we  have  the  work, 
with  the  exception  of  a  half  day’s  culti¬ 
vating  and  a  little  hoeing,  pretty  well 
squared  up  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  hay 
next  week.  the  scribe. 


Experience  in  Home  Canning. — We 
are  considering  a  home  canning  outfit 
costing  about  $200,  and  would  like  to 
hear  from  those  who  would  advise  us  not 
to  invest.  What  troubles  might  we  ex¬ 
pect?  Main  crop  is  apples,  with  some 
peaches,  pears  and  vegetables,  c.  e.  l. 

Mesilla,  N.  M. 

Securing  Box  Trap. — Apropos  of  the 
box  trap  illustrated  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  some¬ 
time  ago,  I  would  say  that  unless  suffi¬ 
ciently  large,  some  animals  will  raise 
the  lid  and  escape.  The  writer,  when 
a  boy,  used  to  prevent  this  by  a  figure- 
four  spring  made  out  of  old  hoop  iron 
and  nailed  to  the  side  of  the  trap  at 
the  bottom,  near  the  front  end,  and  it 
always  worked  well.  w.  a.  b. 

Iron  Roofing. — In  reply  to  D.  W.  H. 
of  Pennsylvania  I  will  give  some  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  lasting  qualities  of  a 
metal  roof.  Twenty  years  ago  a  relative 
of  mine  bought  a  house  in  this  city 
that  has  a  roof  of  corrugated  sheet  iron. 
Up  to  date  it  did  not  require  any  repairs, 
but  it  has  been  painted  a  number  of 
times,  and  it  is  now  still  in  a  fair  con¬ 
dition.  I  would  advise  a  coat  of  paint 
on  a  metal  roof  at  least  every  two  years, 
otherwise  the  metal  soon  corrodes. 

Newark,  N.  J.  i.  e.  l. 

Moth-Balls  in  the  Garden. — Last 
Summer  I  wrote  you  about  a  friend  who 
had  Pekin  ducks,  that  ran  away  daily 
to  her  neighbor  who  had  a  large  plot 
of  cucumbers,  and  they  kept  that  plot 
-free  from  beetles.  Two  years  ago  I  tried 
napthaline  flakes  to  keep  flea  beetles  in 
check  and  with  good  success;  this  was 
original  with  me.  This  year  I  used 
the  same  material  chemically  only  in 
the  form  of  moth-balls,  because  the  flakes 
evaporate  too  rapidly,  and  I  carried  my 
trials  still  farther,  using  the  moth-balls 
to  keep  in  check  the  cucumber  beetle  and 
squash  bug  as  well  as  flea  beetles.  Suc¬ 
cess?  Wonderful !  Not  a  beetle,  bug 
and  moth  has  been  seen  in  my  garden. 
My  neighbor’s  vines  are  devoured  with 
all  of  the  above  and  they  are  using  all 
the  old  remedies.  I  keep  half  a  dozen 
moth-balls  around  each  plant  and  re¬ 
new  as  they  dissolve.  You  can  smell 
them  a  long  way  off.  h.  d.  d. 

Massachusetts. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


Look 
for  the 
letter  s 
CB  F  R 
stamped  in 
the  coup¬ 
ling:  of  each 
rod  section 


Certain 

protection! 

Your  investment  in  a  lightning 
rod  should  guarantee  you  certain 
protection  from  lightning.  There 
should  be  no  “ifs”  about  it.  A 
cheap  rod,  therefore, is  worse 
than  throwing  money  away. 

TheCBFRis  the  genuine 
Franklin  rod,as  perfected  by 
our  64  years’experience.  In 
two-thirds  ofacentury.it  has 
never  failed  to  protect.  It  is 
madeand  guaranteed  by  the 
oldest.largest  lightning 
rod  manufacturers  in 
the  world. 


Cole  Bros. 
ym  Franklin 
|  Lightning  Rod 


A  lightning  rod  does  not  take  the  place  of  in¬ 
surance— and  insurance  cannot  take  the  place 

of  a  lightning  rod.  Insurance  helps  to  repay  a 
money  loss— but  it  cannot  bring  back  loved  ones 
killed,  or  cherished  property  destroyed  by 
lightning.  A  good  lightning  rod  is  a  protection 
for  your  family  and  your  property 


The  famous  Prof.  Morse’ 
pamphlet  on  lightning 


and  lightning  rods,  including  quotations 
from  well-known  authorities  on  these  sub¬ 
jects  will  be  sent  you  FREE.  Write  for 
this  interesting,  instructive  pamphlet  today. 


Cole  Bros.  Lightning  Rod  Company 
322  South  7th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  All 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


One  Dollar  Invested 
in  Hubbard’s 


Seed  Down 

Your  Fields 

So  That  You  Won’t  Have  to  Plow 
Every  Few  Years 

BO  NIT*  Fertilizers  for 
ASw  Seeding  Down 

buys  as  much  actual  plant  food  as  $1.70  to  $1.90  in  low  grade 
fertilizers. 

That’s  why  experts  in  the  Business  of  Farming  use 
Hubbard' s  “Bone  Base  Fertilizers  to  produce 

BSuR  CROPS 

Much  valuable  information  about  soils  and  fertilizers  is 
interestingly  written  in  our  booklets,  “ Soil  Fertility ,”  “  The  Grass 
Crop,”  “  The  Apple,”  and  our  1913  Almanac .  They  are  yours  for 
the  asking. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Address  Dept.  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 

OFFICE  AND  WORK.2.  PORTLAND,  CONN. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

I  am  anxious  to  build  up  the  laud  as 
soon  as  possible  by  cover  cropping,  as  I 
cannot  make  manure  sufficient  for  pres¬ 
ent  needs.  s.  H.  J. 

Day  after  day  come  letters  asking  if 
green  manures,  like  rye,  clover  or  tur¬ 
nips,  plowed  under  and  used  with  chemi¬ 
cals,  will  make  a  full  substitute  for 
manure.  There  are  many  fruit  growers 
or  gardeners  so  situated  that  they  can¬ 
not  keep  live  stock  with  profit.  Many 
of  them  do  not  like  to  buy  stable  manure, 
since  this  fills  their  soil  with  the  worst 
sort  of  weed  seeds.  If  cover  crops  and 
chemicals  will  substitute  for  manure 
such  people  will  have  a  hard  problem 
solved. 

The  answer  is  yes — with  slight  qual¬ 
ifications.  Manure  contains  certain  bac¬ 
teria  which  are  not  found  in  the  cover 
crops.  It  stands  to  reason  that  if  you 
plow  under  a  crop  of  clover  you  put 
into  the  soil  all  and  more  than  would  be 
found  if  you  fed  that  clover  to  cattle 
or  horses  and  then  plowed  under  the  man¬ 
ure.  The  animals  naturally  take  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  clover  to  sustain  life 
and  produce  energy,  milk  or  meat.  No 
one  ever  yet  saved  all  the  plant  food  in 
manure.  You  get  more  into  the  soil 
therefore  when  you  plow  the  entire  crop 
under.  The  manure,  however,  will  con¬ 
tain  certain  bacteria  which  are  not  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  rotting  of  the  green  crop. 
The  scientists  do  not  agree  about  the  true 
value  of  these  bacteria,  but  I  think,  with¬ 
out  question,  better  results  would  be 
obtained  if  a  small  amount  of  manure 
could  be  plowed  under  with  the  green 
crop.  I  would  always  use  lime  with 
such  green  crops  except  for  strawber¬ 
ries,  potatoes  and  a  few  others.  If  this 
is  done  we  are  safe  in  concluding  that 
“chemicals  and  clover”  will  make  a 
manure  substitute. 

Saltiitg  IIay. — Here  is  another  ques¬ 
tion  often  asked  about  new  mown  hay  : 

In  Canada  farmers  put  salt  on  the  hay 
after  it  is  cocked  in  the  field.  Will  you 
explain  why?  A.  G. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  salt 
preserves  the  hay.  First,  it  helps  dry 
the  wilted  grass.  One  action  of  salt  is 
to  absorb  water.  When  scattered 
over  the  damp  hay  it  takes  moisture 
from  it  and  thus  slackens  fermentation. 
Much  the  same  thing  happens  when  salt 
is  put  on  pork  or  other  meat.  It  is 
something  the  same  effect  as  applying 
quick  heat.  The  salt  contracts  the  meat 
fibres,  forces  out  the  Juices  and  forms 
a  thick  brine.  Then  again  the  salt  on 
the  hay  will  act  chemically  to  hold  back 
decomposition.  Salt  in  manure  acts 
somewhat  the  same  way.  When  the 
chimney  is  on  fire  salt  thrown  into  the 
stove  or  fireplace  will  put  the  fire  out.  The 
salt  also  makes  the  hay  palatable  for  the 
stock.  Some  farmers  use  lime  in  place 
of  salt  and  claim  even  better  results  from 
it,  but  lime  will  make  the  hay  dusty.  The 
better  plan  is  to  use  salt  in  the  haymow 
rather  than  in  the  cock. 

Varieties. — Every  year  at  this  season 
I  have  trouble  with  the  old  timers  who 
planted  the  original  apple  trees  on  Hope 
Farm.  Some  of  these  trees  must  be 
nearly  75  years  old.  They  are  now 
towering  giants,  some  of  them  even  higher 
than  the  windmill.  Every  other  year 
they  burst  into  a  glory  of  bloom  and  pro¬ 
duce  eight  or  10  barrels  of  apples  each. 
There  are  about  70  of  these  big  trees 
and  if  they  were  Baldwins  or  Spies  you 
can  see  what  would  follow.  But  they 
are  all  early  apples,  a  good  share  of  them 
sweet.  This  sweet  fruit  has  very  little 
value  in  these  days.  Pie  bakers  will  buy 
them  when  the  market  is  short.  They 
slice  up  the  sweet  apples,  add  some  sort 
of  acid  and  bake  apple  pies.  A  few 
old-time  families  still  enjoy  baked  sweet 
apple  l?nd  milk,  but  the  true  demand  for 
them  has  passed.  I  have  often  wopdered 
why  the  shrewd  old-timers  planted  such 
apples.  They  had  to  work  hard  and 
make  every  edge  count,  why  plant  useless 
fruit? 

It  appears  that  in  those  old  days  the 
sweet  apples  were  not  useless.  There 
was  a  strong  demand  for  them.  My 
neighbor  tells  of  selling  all  he  could  haul 
to  the  Hudson  River  at  $5  to  $10  per 
barrel.  You  must  remember  that  in 
those  days  few  bananas  were  brought  to 
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this  country,  and  our  despised  sweet  ap¬ 
ples  took  the  place  of  that  tropical  fruit. 
Some  of  these  patriotic  souls  who  are 
shouting  against  a  tariff  on  bananas 
might  well  patronize  an  “infant”  or  in¬ 
valid  industry  and  boom  our  sweet  apples. 
At  any  rate  the  old-time  residents  were 
like  the  rest  of  us — working  for  them¬ 
selves  and  not  for  “posterity.”  In  those 
days,  long  before  rapid  transportation, 
there  was  little  competition  in  the  ten¬ 
der  early  varieties.  The  Winter  fruit 
could  be  transported  at  a  profit,  but  of 
the  earlier  varieties  the  nearby  farms  had 
a  monopoly,  and  so  these  farmers  nat¬ 
urally  planted  what  paid  them  best. 
What  did  these  Jerseymen  know  or  care 
about  me — a  Yankee  who  would  some 
day  occupy  their  land?  Why  should  they 
have  planted  Baldwins  in  order  to  ac¬ 
commodate  me?  Am  I  planting  varieties 
now  to  suit  those  who  live  on  this  farm 
in  the  year  2090?  Let  me  say  one  thing 
more  about  these  veteran  trees.  They 
are  in  their  way  dangerous.  We  have 
several  of  them  on  the  lawn  and  our 
folks  like  to  sit  near  them  on  hot  days. 
Last  Sunday  was  a  windy  day.  There 
came  sudden  bursts  of  wind  from  the 
north  which  made  the  old  trees  wave 
their  arms  and  toss  their  heads.  Sud¬ 
denly  there  came  a  harder  puff  of  wind 
and  one  of  these  big  lawn  trees  cried  out 
like  a  man  screaming  writh  pain,  and 
down  came  one  big  limb  crashing  to 
the  ground.  It  smashed  off  close  to  the 
trunk  and  revealed  a  hollow  heart.  There 
was  only  a  thin  shell  of  wood  to  hold 
up  the  big  branches.  No  one  was  hurt, 
but  these  hollow  old  veterans  are  too 
feeble  to  put  on  guard.  I  hear  of  people 
patching  them  up  and  spending  much 
money  to  fill  their  cavities  or  band  them. 
It  is  dangerous  business.  They  have 
had  their  day. 

“Fillers.” — As  a  man  climbs  our  hill 
into  the  orchard  he  will  notice  an  out¬ 
side  row  of  small,  open-headed  trees  so 
loaded  with  apples  that  they  bend  to 
the  ground.  All  around  them  are  larger 
trees  with  barely  a  dozen  fruits  on  them. 
The  trees  are  planted  32  feet  apart  each 
way  and  there  are  still  wide  spaces 
between  rows,  wide  enough  for  seven 
rows  of  corn.  The  small  trees  loaded 
with  fruit  are  Wealthy,  the  larger  ones 
Baldwin.  It  is  the  habit  of  the  Wealthy 
to  come  into  bearing  early,  and  to  form 
a  small,  thin  top.  This  fits  it  well  to 
serve  as  a  “filler”  or  a  temporary  tree  to 
grow  between  other  and  slower  trees. 
At  first  thought  the  stranger  will  say 
that  we  made  a  mistake  in  not  planting 
a  Weathy  at  the  centre  of  each  four 
Baldwins.  While  the  lazy  Baldwins 
were  dawdling  on  toward  fruiting  the 
Wealthy  would  be  paying  expenses.  This 
year,  for  example,  the  Wealthy  trees 
will  average  a  barrel  each  at  least,  and 
on  this  single^  block  there  could  be  GOO 
of  them  as  “fillers.”  It  does  look  like 
a  big  mistake  in  planting  until  you  get 
over  the  hill  where  peach  trees  were 
planted  as  “fillers” — one  at  the  center 
of  each  four  apples.  These  peach  trees 
give  fair  crops,  but  the  apple  trees  al¬ 
ready  show  that  they  are  crowded.  Look 
back  into  the  other  part  of  the  orchard, 
where  the  trees  are  32  feet  apart,  and 
observe  the  difference.  The  trees  sur¬ 
rounded  by  “fillers”  are  growing  up  and 
not  reaching  out  as  we  want  them  to  do. 
The  others  are  broad-headed  and  well 
rounded  out.  An  apple  man  would  say 
at  once  that  the  open  trees  are  far  more 
valuable  and  that  when  both  lots  come 
in  permanent  bearing  they  will  surpass 
the  others.  I  think,  therefore,  that  this 
question  of  “fillers”  is  a  larger  one  than 
appears  at  first  thought.  If  we  want  to 
make  the  orchard  pay  its  way  before 
the  permanent  trees  bear  the  “fillers” 
are  right.  If  we  are  after  the  best 
possible  orchard  I  would  leave  the  fillers 
out  and  give  the  trees  room  and  air. 

Farm  Notes. — We  have  a  small  crop 
of  Soy  beans  as  an  experiment.  Last 
year  we  planted  two  bushels,  half  of 
them  inoculated  with  the  commercial 
bacteria.  I  could  see  no  difference  in 
yield  or  appearance  and  these  beans 
gave  us  less  feed  than  fodder  corn. 
Farmers  who  have  stuck  to  this  crop 
say  the  first  planting  is  often  disappoint¬ 
ing  but  if  we  will  keep  at  it  year  after 
year  it  will  grow  better.  So  in  order  to 
test  this  we  have  planted  another  bushel 
on  the  ground  which  had  Soy  beans  last 
year.  As  they  start  off  to  grow  it  looks 
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as  if  the  theory  was  sound,  for  the 
plants  are  vigorous  and  a  rich  green. 
No  fertilizer  was  used  and  rye  will  be 
seeded  among  the  bean  vines  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Personally  I  doubt  if  the  Soy 
bean  is  very  well  adapted  to  our  section 
or  plan  of  farming.  ,  .  .  We  are 

urged  to  try  Sweet  clover  as  a  cover 
crop  in  our  hills.  This  step-sister  of 
Alfalfa  does  well  on  tough,  hard  soil, 
provided  you  give  it  a  mouthful  of  lime. 
It  seems  to  be  a  tougher  plant  than 
Alfalfa  with  all  its  fertilizing  value  but 
not  so  good  for  feeding.  Some  people 
write  the  most  extravagant  praise  of  it 
while  others  condemn  it  as  a  weed.  I 
believe  it  would  start  on  our  hills  and 
fit  the  soil  later  for  Alfalfa.  .  .  .  By 

July  16  a  part  of  our  flint  corn  was 
forming  tassels.  This  corn  was  planted 
May  21,  and  has  certainly  moved  along. 
Can  it  really  form  its  ear  inside  of  90 
days  with  this  start?  Most  “90-day” 
corn  that  we  have  tried  needs  110  days 
to  make  solid  grain.  I  think  this  flint 
comes  close  to  the  limit.  It  is  one  of 
those  varieties  which  have  been  selected 
for  200  years  or  more  in  New  England. 
Two  years  ago  this  variety  won  a  $500 
prize.  Hope  Farm  never  won  any  such 
prize,  but  we  have  some  of  the  corn 
that  made  the  prize  possible.  I  like 
these  flints  because  they  mature  early, 
give  a  good  yield  and  make  the  finest  kind 
of  fodder.  There  is  a  big  proportion  of 
leaf  to  hard  stalk,  and  wTe  can  usually 
feed  our  flint  fodder  without  cutting  or 
shredding  it.  .  .  .  Broker,  the  big 
gray  colt,  has  picked  up  the  bad  habit 
of  kicking  up  when  you  drive  him  sin¬ 
gle.  It  is  usually  because  he  feels  good, 
but  sometimes  when  you  least  expect  it 
up  will  come  those  great  feet  almost 
into  the  wagon.  At  last  he  got  one  of 
those  clumsy  hoofs  caught.  After  hob¬ 
bling  a  while  on  three  feet  he  seemed 
to  think  it  a  good  time  to  lie  down  and 
think  about  it,  so  down  he  went,  smash¬ 
ing  the  shaft  and  breaking  the  harness. 
There  is  nothing  mean  about  the  good- 
natured  Percheron  blood,  but  it  needs  a 
very  convincing  argument.  So  we  put 
on  a  “kicking  strap” — a  stout  leather 
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band  which  goes  over  the  rump  and 
buckles  to  the  shafts.  When  Brother 
Broker  went  out  again  he  thought  to  try 
liis  favorite  exercise,  but  could  only 
raise  himself  about  three  inches.  He 
tried  it  three  times  and  then  stopped 
short  to  think  about  it.  It  finally  got 
through  his  dull  brain  that  here  was  pro¬ 
hibition  which  prohibited,  and  he  shook 
his  head,  went  on  and  quit  kicking.  It 
is  doubtful  if  he  Will  try  it  again,  but 
the  “kicking  strap”  will  remain  a  part  of 
his  harness. 

One  year  ago  we  bought  200  Marshall 
strawberry  plants  and  this  season  the 
berries  have  been  the  envy  of  all  who 
saw  them,  and  the  delight  of  all  who  ate 
them.  Will  you  tell  me  how  to  treat 
the  bed  this  Fall?  Should  the  tops  be 
cut  off  or  not?  Should  they  be  fer¬ 
tilized  this  Fall  or  next  Spring,  or  both? 
I  have  cut  off  all  of  the  runners  and  dry 
berry  stems.  F.  E.  j. 

Canastota,  N.  Y. 

The  same  week  I  got  a  letter  from  a 
man  who  said  the  Marshall  “failed  mis¬ 
erably”  with  him.  I  never  yet  saw  a 
variety  which  could  suit  everyone.  Prob¬ 
ably  Gandy  for  a  late  ripening  sort  will 
come  as  close  to  doing  it  as  any.  Mar¬ 
shall  must  have  good  soil — heavy  but  full 
of  humus ;  it  must  be  started  right,  kept 
in  hills  and  grown  by  someone  who  has  a 
genuine  strawberry  mark  on  his  arm.  I 
would  not  advise  everyone  to  try  Mar¬ 
shall — only  those  who  have  the  soil  and 
the  patience  to  stay  by  the  variety.  We 
cut  the  tops  off  as  soon  after  picking  as 
possible  and  trim  off  the  runners.  .  . 

.  The  fruit  buds  for  the  next  crop 
will  soon  be  making.  A  mixture  of 
chemicals  about  such  as  is  used  for  corn 
will  answer.  Put  it  around  the  plant 
and  hoe  it  in.  We  fruit  our  Marshalls 
four  or  five  years,  but  you  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  with  each  year  the  tendency 
is  for  the  plant  to  push  up  a  little  more 
out  of  the  soil,  and  therefore  the  soil 
should  be  hilled  up  a  little  around  them 
and  the  older  plant  must  be  well  pro¬ 
tected  during  Winter.  Thus  far  we 
have  been  very  free  from  diseases  and  in¬ 
sects  which  work  on  strawberries. 
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E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 

FOR  MID-SUMMER  AND 
FALL  SEEDING 

When  you  realize  that  the  farm  value  of  the 
WHEAT,  RYE  and  GRASS  CROPS  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  is  nearly  $200,000,- 
000.00  doesn’t  it  seem  rather  risky  to  trust  to  “luck  ’ 
in  the  selection  of  fertilizers  for  fall  seeding? 

Is  anything  but  the  best  “good  enough”  for  your 
farm  ?  Can  you  afford  to  let  arguments  in  favor  of 
so-called  “cheap”  fertilizers  lead  you  to  take  the 
risk  of  partial  or  complete  crop  failure  ? 

If  the  E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS  were 
not  first-class  don’t  you  suppose  people  would  have 
found  it  out  in  over  fifty-five  years  ? 

Do  you  think  that  practical,  successful  business 
farmers  would  have  continued  to  use  E.  FRANK 
COE  FERTILIZERS  in  ever  increasing  quantities 
for  over  fifty-five  years  if  the  use  of  these  fertilizers 
did  not  pay  handsomely? 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  YOUR  FERTILIZERS 
for  ALFALFA,  WHEAT,  RYE  and  GRASS 

Insure  your  crops  and  insure  your  profits  by  buying  E.  Frank  Coe 
Fertilizers,  the  brands  that  are  famous  for  their  high  quality  and  crop  pro¬ 
ducing  powers  in  the  field. 

Helpful  literature  and  the  assistance  of  our  farm  experts 

are  yours  for  the  asking. 

THE  COE-MQRTIMER  COMPANY 


51  CHAMBERS  STREET 
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Ruralisms 

MORE  ABOUT  CLIMBING  ROSES. 

This  year  we  have  bloomed  several 
climbing  roses  new  to  us,  which  were 
planted  last  year.  The  mild  Winter  and 
cool,  moist  Spring  were  very  favorable 
to  roses,  but  later  sudden  changes  from 
humid  heat  to  cold  induced  mildew  on 
susceptible  varieties,  and  the  intense 
heat  the  latter  part  of  June  and  begin¬ 
ning  of  July  shriveled  a  good  deal  of 
bloom. 

For  some  time  we  have  sought  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  yellow  climbing  rose.  Varieties 
desirable  in  Europe,  or  milder  parts  of 
United  States,  such  as  Marechal  Niel 
and  William  Allen  Richardson,  are  not 
hardy  in  Northern  New  Jersey.  Aglaia, 
commonly  called  Yellow  Rambler,  is  only 
yellow  in  bud  with  us,  fading  entirely 
white  as  soon  as  it  opens.  So  we  plant¬ 
ed  three  yellow  climbers  hopefully  last 
year,  and  were  much  interested  in  their 
blooming.  Of  these,  Goldfinch  and 
Electra  are  Multiflora  hybrids.  In  bud 
they  are  much  alike,  golden  yellow,  but 
when  open  Goldfinch  is  only  semi-double. 
Electra  is  quite  double,  and  seems 
stronger  in  growth  than  Goldfinch. 
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above  were  coincident  with  Tausend- 
schon,  closely  followed  by  Blush  Ram¬ 
bler,  pale  pink,  semi-double,  and  Evange¬ 
line,  large  single  flowers,  white  tipped 
pink.  These  are  both  beautiful,  and  tre¬ 
mendous  climbers.  Philadelphia  is  still 
our  choice  in  place  of  Crimson  Rambler, 
but  we  have  not  yet  tried  Flower  of 
Fairfield,  a  perpetual  flowering  Crimson 
Rambler. 

We  still  consider  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet 
the  most  beautiful  climbing  rose  we 
grow.  Its  long-stemmed,  Tea-shaped 
shell  pink  flowers  have  an  elegance  of 
finish  that  is  unapproachable ;  it  lasts 
well  when  cut,  and  its  shining  foliage 
makes  the  plants  attractive  after  flower¬ 
ing  is  over.  We  find  it  very  easy  to  pro¬ 
pagate  by  cuttings  of  ripe  wood  set  in 
the  open  ground. 

After  all  the  more  showy  blooms  the 
little  Wichuraiana  or  Memorial  rose 
gives  us  a  profusion  of  starry  white  sin¬ 
gle  flowers  covering  its  shining  foliage, 
and  followed  by  showy  red  heps.  It  cov¬ 
ers  an  arch  beautifully,  but  is  never  so 
contented  as  when  it  gets  down  on  the 
ground,  where  it  creeps,  and  roots  at  in¬ 
tervals,  after  its  original  custom  in  Ja¬ 
pan.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  cover 
a  rough  slope,  or  hang  over  a  retaining 
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ORIGIN  OF  SHIRLEY  POPPIES. 

Anyone  growing  the  brilliant  Shirley 
poppies,  now  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
most  satisfactory  of  garden  annuals,  will 
be  interested  in  what  is  said  of  their 
origin  by  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  the  English 
clergyman  who  first  established  them  by 
selection. 

In  1S80  I  noticed  in  a  waste  corner  of 
my  garden  abutting  on  the  fields  where 
grew  a  patch  of  the  common  wild  poppy, 
one  solitary  flower  having  a  very  narrow 
white  edging  to  the  four  petals.  This 
one  flower  I  marked  and  saved  the  seed 
of  it  alone.  Next  year  out  of  perhaps 
200  plants  I  had  three  or  four  with  all 
the  flowers  white  edged.  The  best  of 
these  were  marked  and  the  seed  saved, 
and  so  on  for  several  years,  the  flowers 
all  the  time  getting  a  larger  infusion  of 
white,  until  they  arrived  at  quite  a  pale 
pink,  and  one  plant  absolutely  white  in 
the  petals.  I  then  set  myself  to  change 
the  black  central  portions  of  the  flower, 
and  succeeded  at  last  in  obtaining  a 
strain  with  petals  varying  from  bright¬ 
est  scarlet  to  pure  white,  and  with  all 
varieties  of  flakes  and  edged  flowers,  and 
with  golden  centers.  It  would  be  en¬ 
couraging  to  others  working  on  similar 
lines,  but  with  different  subjects,  to  re¬ 
flect  that  the  gardens  of  the  whole  world 
are  to-day  furnished  with  poppies  which 
are  the  direct  descendants  of  one  single 
capsule  of  seed  saved  in  the  little  vicar¬ 
age  garden  of  Shirley  so  late  as  August, 
18S0. 

In  our  own  garden,  where  these  pop¬ 
pies  are  a  showy  feature,  we  allow  them 
to  self-sow  year  after  year,  thus  making 
a  mass  of  luxuriant  bloom,  but  under 
these  conditions,  without  selection,  the 
pinks  and  whites  are  gradually  lessened 
in  number,  until  the  original  red,  or  red 
with  white  edges,  predominates.  This 
self-sowing  is  a  lazy  gardener’s  plan,  but 
in  our  case  it  gives  a  vivid  mass  of  pop¬ 
pies  and  cornflowers  before  the  Spring- 
sown  annuals  bloom. 

The  originator  of  the  Shirley  poppies 
has  been  secretary  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  for  25  years,  and  re¬ 
cently  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  testimonial  of  nearly 
$3,500  in  recognition  of  his  services — a 
reward  that  does  not  come  to  many  plant 
originators. 
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IDEAL  FRUIT  PICKING  BAG 

and  so  arranged  as  to 
equalize  the  load  on 
both  shoulders. 

The  openings  are  ar¬ 
ranged  so  both  hands 
can  be  used  in  picking 
and  the  draw  string  is 
arranged  so  the  fruit 
can  be  let  out  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  in  emptying  the 
bag. 

The  bag  can  he  let 
down  to  the  bottom  of 
FRONT  BACK  the  barrel  before  open¬ 
ing  the  draw  string,  thus  not  bruising  thefruit. 

This  is  the  best  and  handiest  arrangement 
for  picking  fruit  that  has  ever  been  offered. 
A  trial  will  convince  the  most  skeptical. 

SAMPLE  POSTPAID,  $1.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO. 

35  Ambrose  St.*  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Calendar  and 
Directions 


FREE 


We  make  Bucket,  Barrel, 
Knapsack,  4-Row  Potato 
Sprayers,  Power  Orchard  Rigs  — 
Sprayers  of  all  kinds  for  all  purposes. 
Automatic  liquid  agitators  and  strainer  cleaners — 
up-to-date  sprayer  line.  Ask  for  free  spraying  book. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Z  11th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  V. 


IT  PAYS  TO.  U  S  E 

FARMOGERM 

THE  STANDARD  INOCULATION 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATORS 


ON  SOY  BEANS -COW  PEAS 
VETCH  -  CLOVERS  -  ALFALFA 
FREE  BOOK  NO,  54 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J 


GUARANTEED  FOR  30 YEARS 
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99.8 4%^^  Money  back  or  a  new  roof  if  it  de- 
PURET  teriorates  or  rusts  out.  No  painting 
or  repairs  required.  Our  Indemnity  Bond  pro¬ 
tects  you.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  roof- 
mg.  Write  for  big  illustrated  book  FREE. 
The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 
Station  D  ELYRIA,  OHIO. 


ARCH  OF  DOROTHY  PERKINS  ROSE.  Fig.  331. 

Doth  tire  alike  is  one  disappointing  fea-  wall,  and  nothing  could  be 
ture ;  the  flowers  fade  perfectly 


white 

within  a  very  short  time  after  opening. 
I  he  little  yellow  buds  are  charming,  and 
group  well  in  a  vase,  but  we  wish  they 
would  stay  yellow.  Last  Winter  being 
so  mild,  we  do  not  feel  that  these  roses 
have  been  fully  tested  for  hardiness  with 
us. 

The  third  of  our  yellow  roses  is  Gar¬ 
denia,  a  hybrid  Wichuraiana,  which  is 
bright  yellow  in  bud  shading  to  cream 
when  opeu.  It  is  extremely  double,  the 
buds  as  plump  as  little  apples  and  open 
in  a  full  flat  form  quite  suggestive  of 
the  flower  for  which  it  is  named.  From 
its  parentage  Gardenia  is  sure  to  be 
hardy,  and  our  preliminary  trial  makes 
us  feel  that  it  is  an  acquisition. 

As  a  standard  in  white  climbers, 
White  Dorothy  Perkins  is  of  the  high¬ 
est  merit,  habit  and  growth  being  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  type.  It  is  quite  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  too  much  iu  favor  of  Doro¬ 
thy  Perkins;  many  readers  of  The  R. 

aye  now  testing  it  for  themselves. 
Another  rose  familiar  to  R.  N.-Y.  readers 
is  Ruby  Queen,  which  was  distributed  as 
a  premium  some  years  ago.  This  is  such 
an  untrammeled  grower  that  it  should 
not  be  planted  against  a  porch ;  its  best 
place  is  where  it  can  sprawl  against  a 
strong  fence  or  over  a  big  stump.  In 
Europe  it  is  beautifully  grown  as  a 
fountain-shaped  standard.  Its  vivid  car¬ 
mine,  shading  to  white  at  base,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  brilliant,  and  the  shining  foliage 
and  attractive  fruit  make  it  noticeable 
light  into  Winter. 

*  Hir  first  climbing  rose  in  bloom  this 
;  oar  was  a  new  plant  labeled  Dawson, 
'>iit  as  it  was  a  washy  pink,  while  Daw- 
>on  is  described  as  brilliant  carmine,  we 
tlnnk  the  label  did  not  fit.  Then  came 
1  ausendschon,  often  catalogued  as 
1  housand  Beauties,  which  no  one  should 
‘.'"’it;  its  flowers  of  bright  pink,  which 
Eide  to  white,  are  lasting,  and  produced 
111  8Ie{it  masses;  it  is  extremely  vigor¬ 
ous  in  growth.  The  yellows  described 


better  for 

cemetery  planting.  It  is  excellent  for 
covering  a  grave,  whether  mounded  or 
flat,  and  in  a  modern  cemetery,  where 
the  mounded  grave  (always  troublesome 
to  keep  in  order)  is  not  permitted,  this 
trailing  rose  can  be  grown  in  a  thick 
mat  so  that  it  marks  the  resting  place, 
without  in  any  way  disturbing  the  gen¬ 
eral  landscape  effect.  e.  t.  r. 


Heritage  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
newer  strawberries  tried,  but  was  quite 
injured  by  frost.  Chipman  was  good  last 
year,  but  almost  a  failure  this,  because 
of  frost.  Here  Purcell’s  Early  (Early 
Market)  is  the  earliest  of  any  ever  tried 
and  by  far  the  best  of  the  earlies.  It  is 
the  hardiest  in  bloom  and  the  best  keeper 
I  have  ever  grown,  surpassing  all  the 
standards  in  these  qualities.  It  averages 
rather  small  some  years.  It  is  a  reliable 
cropper  and  high  culture  will  give  a  very 
satisfactory  grade  of  fruit.  I  would  not 
care  to  say  that  any  of  these  are  better 
than  Haverland,  Dunlap,  etc.,  except  in 
regard  to  season  of  fruiting. 

New  York  .  g.  a.  parcell. 


TRY  THIS  NEW 
HORSE  COLLAR 


Half  a  million  leather  collars  thrown 
in  the^  scrap  heap  every  year.  Our  Inde¬ 
structible  Hameless  Steel  Horse  and  Mule 
Collars  wear  forever..  Prevent  grails, 
r  it  any  horse.  Made  of  polished,  zinc-coated 
metal.  No  hames.  pads  or  straps.  Cost  less— 
save  horses.  Write  today — exclusive  territory. 

JOHNSTON  SLOCUM  C0.9»Stale  St.,  Caro.Mich. 


CORN 


HARVESTER  with  binder 
attachment,  cuts  and  throws 
in  piles  on  harvester  or  win- 
row.  Man  and  horse  cut  and 
shock  equal  to  a  Corn  Binder.  Sold  in  every  State.  Price 
only  $20.00  with  fodder  binder.  J.  D.  Borne,  Haswell,  Colo., 
writes,  “Tonr  Corn  Harvester  is  all  you  claim  for  it ;  cut,  tied 
and  shocked  65  acres  uiilo.  cane  and  eorn  last  year,”  Testi¬ 
monials  and  catalog  free,  showing  pictures  of  harvester. 
Address  PROCESS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  57,  Saliua,  Kansas 


CORN  HARVESTER 

I  hat  beats  them  all.  One  horse  cuts  two  rows. 
Carries  to  the  shock.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3  men.  No 
danger- No  twine.  Free  trial.  We  also  make  Stump 
Cullers  and  Tile  Ditchers.  Catalog  Free.  Agents 
wanted.  C.  D.  BKNNETT  &  CO.,  Westerville.  Obis 


AVOID  WINTER  KILLING 

Plant  less  seed,  but  plant  it  right.  Use  Van  Brunt. 

With  the  Van  Brunt  disc,  seed  falls  into  the  furrow 
when  it  is  wide  open.  Every  seed  is  well  covered  and 
every  plant  protected  from  frost.  This  is  important. 

The  “Van  Brunt”  secures  a  good  stand  with  the  least 
amount  of  seed.  The  saving  in  seed  and  increase  in 
crop  make  the  price  of  the  drill  seem  small. 


Van  Brunt 
Drills 


These  Features  Made  Van  Brunt  Famous 
i 


Wheels  always  stand  true 
Hopper  trussed — don’t  sag 
Adjustable  gate  force  feed 
Bearings  extend  under  frame 
djustable  spring  pressure 
Every  seed  at  bottom  of  furrow 


5F 


Even  Seeding  ..  The  Van  Brunt  ad¬ 
justable  gate  feed  guarantees  an  even 
flow  of  any  kind  of  seed  without  bunch¬ 
ing  or  damaging  a  single  kernel. 

Correct  Planting  ..  Disc  openers 
will  not  choke  or  clog  in  any  ground 
that  can  be  seeded.  Seed  falls  into  the 
furrow  when  it  is  wide  open;  it  beats 
the  dirt. 

Light  Draft ..  These  drills  are  light 
weight,  but  strong.  Trussed  hoppers, 
full  length  axles  and  wheel  bearings  ex¬ 
tending  under  frame,  make  the  light- 
draft  drill. 

Durability  ..  Disc  bearings  are  guar¬ 
anteed  for  the  life  of  the  drill.  Any 
that  wear  out  are  replaced  free.  All 
parts  of  Van  Brunt  Drills  show  the  re¬ 
sult  of  fifty  years  experience  in  drill 
making. 

Our  new  free  drill  book  tells  the  com¬ 
plete  story  of  Van  Brunt  superiority. 
Write  and  ask  for  book,  VB  No.  33 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

Moline,  Illinois 
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SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  S>2.01.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8>i  marks,  or  10}.;  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  m  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed,  we  protect  sub- 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  dinerences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- Y orkkr 

when  writing  the  advertiser.  


There  are  thousands  of  R.  N.-Y.  readers  who  want 
a  good  family  cow.  Some  are  professional  meii  who 
have  a  small  place  in  the  country.  Some  are  gar¬ 
deners  or  fruit  growers  who  cultivate  their  land 
intensely  and  keep  only  cattle  enough  to  furnish 
the  best  milk  or  cream.  There  are  thousands  of 
them,  and  they  want  the  best.  Letters  come  pour¬ 
ing  in  here  asking  where  such  a  cow  can  be  bought. 
Most  of  these  men  would  willingly  pay  the  price  for 
a  purebred  cow  if  they  knew  where  to  find  her. 
They  believe  in  pedigree,  and  they  want  perform¬ 
ance.  There  are  some  breeders  who  seem  to  think 
the  only  outlet  for  their  stock  is  through  the  demand 
for  breeding  purposes.  The  fact  is  that  many  of 
their  best  performing  cows,  both  purebred  and  high 
grades,  would  find  ready  sale  as  family  cows.  Here 
is  a  field  without  limit  which  few  seem  to  have 
considered. 

* 

The  American  Agricultural  Commissioners,  now 
in  England,  have  listened  to  many  large  and  strange 
stories.  At  a  banquet  in  London  they  were  told 
that  English  wheat  averages  32  bushels  per  acre, 
while  the  American  average  is  quoted  below  14 
bushels.  The  soil  upon  which  this  great  English 
average  is  produced  has  been  under  cultivation 
nearly  or  quite  1.000  years  longer  than  ours.  Most 
of  it  is  naturally  strong,  the  climate  is  moist,  so 
that  drought  seldom  prevails,  and  the  land  is  regu¬ 
larly  in  sod.  Live  stock  growing  is  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  heavy  English  crops,  but  the  chief 
factor  is  the  tremendous  use  of  chemical  fertilizers 
with  the  manure.  Great  Britain  scours  the  earth 
for  plant  food.  Every  corner  of  the  globe  is  raked 
over  for  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potash,  and  the 
frir  above  is  trapped  to  provide  food  for  English 
crops.  The  English  climate  will  not  permit  the 
profitable  growth  of  Indian  coru.  If  it  could  be 
grown  there  as  here  to  provide  cheap  and  abundant 
silage  the  world's  agricultural  history  would  take 
another  turn,  for  Great  Britain  would  be  nearly 
independent  as  regards  its  meat  and  butter  supply. 

* 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  yon  on  the  magnificent 
tribute  from  Strout  which  you  printed  on  page  859.  I 
doubt  if  your  dearest  friend  or  most  ardent  admirer 
could  frame  the  language  to  pay  you  a  higher  compli¬ 
ment.  It  must  be  most  gratifying  to  you  to  feel  that 
you  have  not  “stood  the  gaff”  (as  I  know  you  must 
have  time  and  again)  in  vain.  G. 

That  statement  of  the  case  by  Judge  Hand  is 
complete.  It  would  be  hard  to  frame  a  more  crush¬ 
ing  reply  to  the  demand  for  a  muzzle  that  would 
shut  off  free  speech  and  fair  publicity: 

“ While  editors  are  not  exempt  from  the  common 
motives  of  other  men,  they  may,  and  in  this  case 
they  do,  entertain  a  genuine  desire  to  help  their 
readers  and  to  expose  sucJi  as  may  practice  upon 
their  credulity.  That  is  a  very  admirable  purpose 
in  a  newspaper.  The  refusal  of  the  plaintiff's  adver¬ 
tising  long  before  this  controversy  became  acute  it 
a  corroboration  of  that  motive." 

A  wise  man  once  evolved  this  advice  to  business 
men:  “If  your  competitor  will  not  talk  about  you 
hire  him  to  do  so !”  Any  man  who  is  conducting  a 
legitimate  business  wants  all  the  discussion  he  can 
get.  The  more  publicity  you  give  him  the  better  he 
likes  it.  A  friend  of  ours  began  to  lose  chickens  at 
night.  He  turned  a  savage  watchdog  into  the  lien- 
yard  and  two  days  later  they  found  a  strip  of  brown 
cloth  by  the  fence.  Then  a  man  in  town  applied  to 
the  authorities  for  an  order  to  keep  that  savage  dog 
muzzled.  Everyone  knew  his  motive  in  demanding 
the  muzzle!  Some  of  our  esteemed  contemporaries 
say  that  we  are  too  “combative”  and  really  try  to 
bite  when  it  is  much  nicer  to  bark  or  growl  at  a 
safe  distance.  When  we  hear  this  talk  we  look  for 
the  muzzle.  There  are  two  kinds — one  is  the  court 
injunction  which  the  Strout  people  did  not  get — 
the  other  is  the  advertising  contract.  Look  for  your¬ 
self  and  see  if  it  is  fastened  on. 


At  its  recent  field  meeting  the  New  Jersey  State 
Horticultural  Society  voted  to  labor  for  a  bridge 
over  the  Delaware  below  Philadelphia,  so  as  to  make 
more  direct  shipment  of  farm  produce.  This  is  a 
good  move.  Such  a  bridge  is  needed.  South  Jersey  is 
becoming  a  great  garden  and  henyard,  producing  a 
large  share  of  the  food  needed  by  Philadelphia  peo¬ 
ple.  A  good  bridge  across  the  river  would  enable 
farmers  to  deliver  their  goods  promptly  and  easily 
without  change  to  steamer  or  transfer  to  ferry. 
Thus  both  farmer  and  consumer  are  interested  in 
this  development.  Both  States  should  join  in  build¬ 
ing  the  bridge  or,  if  need  be,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  interested.  At  any  rate,  the  bxfidge 
is  needed. 

* 

Congressman  Carter  Glass,  of  Virginia,  says  he 
is  opposed  to  “gambling  in  farm  products.”  That  is 
fine,  and  the  wisdom  of  opposing  such  an  evil  is  as 
clear  and  transparent  as  the  Congressman’s  name. 
There  is  often  a  wide  difference  between  theory  and 
practice.  The  National  Grain  Reporter  points  out 
that  in  a  newspaper  which  Mr.  Glass  controls  the 
following  advertisement  is  printed : 

MONEY  IN  WHEAT. 

$10.00  Buys  Puts  or  Calls  on  10.000  bushels  of 
wheat.  No  Further  Risk.  A  movement  of  5c  from 
price  gives  you  chance  to  take  $500.00 ;  4c  $400.00 ; 
3c  $300.00,  etc.  Write  for  particulars. 

This  is  the  advertising  of  an  Ohio  “bucket  shop.” 
It  does  not  handle  any  grain,  but  its  business  is  a 
pure  gamble — betting  on  the  price  of  wheat,  corn 
or  oats.  So  here  we  have  Glass,  the  Congressman, 
harvesting  votes  by  publicly  attacking  “grain  gam¬ 
bling.”  Wearing  the  same  clothes  is  Publisher  Glass, 
harvesting  dollars  by  printing  advertisements  of 
the  meanest  sort  of  small  betting.  For  all  we  know, 
too,  Mr.  Glass  “guarantees”  the  advertisements  in 
his  paper.  We  are  not  here  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
Mr.  Glass.  It  is  easy  to  see  through  him.  You 
might  call  the  people  who  vote  for  him  his  right 
hand  and  those  who  will  read  this  advertisement 
the  left.  Scripture  tells  us  to  keep  the  two  apart! 
Such  advertisements  will  be  printed  just  as  long 
as  readers  stand  for  them,  and  no  longer. 

* 

A  reader  sends  the  report  of  an  address  said  to 
have  been  delivered  at  the  Auburn  Seminary  Sum¬ 
mer  School  by  Prof.  Warren  Hastings  Wilson.  Here 
are  a  few  gems  of  thought  from  this  address: 

The  American  farmer  is  falling  steadily  short  of  the 
performance  of  his  task  to  feed  and  clothe  the  American 
people. *  *  *  *  *  Ministers  of  all  denominations 

have  a  tendency  to  be  indifferent  to  the  moral  duty  of 
a  farmer  as  a  producer.  State  and  national  office-hold¬ 
ers  who  try  to  advance  the  interests  of  agriculture  are 
for  the  most  part  sincere  and  religious  but  the  farmer 
fails  to  yield  to  their  evhortations.  Inefficient  farming 
is  not  the  only  cause  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  but  it 
is  an  important  factor  in  that  lamentable  state  from 
which  we  all  suffer.  The  success  in  farming  which  a 
limited  number  of  men  achieve  is  often  won  by  processes 
not  at  all  admirable.  The  men  who  go  ahead  often 
carry  a  moral  stigma.  In  every  rural  community  the 
well-to-do  and  prosperous  are  declared  by  their  neigh¬ 
bors  to  be  miserly.  *  *  *  *  Country  life  tends  to 

make  as  ideals  the  traits  which  Christianity  has  always 
condemned.  The  speculator  and  miser  prosper  too  well 
among  rural  folk. 

Of  course  we  know  that  public  speakers  suffer 
from  poor  reporting.  Sometimes  words  they  never 
uttered  are  put  into  their  mouths,  or  just  enough  of 
what  they  did  say  may  be  given  to  present  an  en¬ 
tirely  false  impression.  We  knew  a  man  once  who 
said :  “I  think  this  man  lies  under  a  mistake.”  The 
report  left  out  the  first  two  and  the  last  three  words. 
So  we  wish  to  be  charitable  toward  Prof.  Wilson. 
Any  man  who  would  say  what  we  have  here  quoted 
without  qualification,  is  either  a  donkey  or  a  dan¬ 
gerous  trouble-maker.  We  can  think  of  nothing 
more  stupidly  out  of  place  at  a  seminary  than  such 
talk  as  this.  It  would  appear  that  the  moral  duty 
of  the  farmer  is  to  accept  without  complaiut  his 
35-cent  dollar.  The  men  who  by  combining  or  by 
good  management  obtain  40  cents  carry  the  extra 
five  cents  as  “a  moral  stigma.”  It  is  too  bad  that 
men  who  talk  such  stuff  should  be  permitted  to  re¬ 
main  at  large.  If  they  only  had  sense  enough  to 
appreciate  the  fact  they  could  readily  see  that  the 
moral  side  of  the  farmer’s  problem  consists  in  ob¬ 
taining  for  him  a  fairer  share  and  hence  a  fairer 
opportunity.  Unhappily  we  cannot  give  Prof.  Wil¬ 
son  the  treatment  which  would  cure  his  disease. 
Had  we  the  power  to  do  so  we  would  put  him  out 
on  a  back  bill  farm  with  little  capital  or  credit,  poor 
tools  and  a  good-sized  family  to  provide  for  and  edu¬ 
cate.  Then,  at  the  end  of  a  pitchfork,  let  him  be 
reminded  of  his  “moral  duty  as  a  producer.”  After 
a  five  years’  course  on  that  farm  let  him  come  back 
to  the  seminary  and  show  us  whether  “country  life 
tends  to  make  as  ideals  the  traits  which  Christian¬ 
ity  has  always  condemned.”  We  think  he  has  some 
of  those  traits  now  and  that  farm  life  would  cure 
them ! 


August  2, 

The  Montana  solution  for  the  problem  of  father 
and  the  farm  family  is  to  form,  a  corporation.  The 
first  page  article  this  week  tells  how  and  why  they 
do  it.  In  Montana  the  farmers  have  been  able  to 
control  legislation  so  as  to  secure  suitable  laws  for 
organizing  these  farm  partnerships,  and  they  seem 
to  be  solving  part  of  the  problem  of  keeping  the 
family  at  home.  This  gives  a  form  of  legal  organi- 
zation  under  which  the  boy  or  girl  may  feel  that 
they  have  a  direct  share  in  the  business  the  same 
as  if  they  bought  stock  in  a  small  factory  or  store. 
Naturally  a  farm  handled  in  this  way  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  organized  and  worked,  for  the  very  fact  of  a 
strict  business  organization  would  lead  all  who  were 
connected  with  it  to  take  new  interest  in  the  work. 
There  are  many  farms  in  the  East  where  this  same 
plan  might  be  worked  out  so  that  father  and  the 
family  could  form  a  small  corporation  with  wide 
powers  to  do  business. 

* 

I  was  about  100  miles  from  here,  and  I  telephoned 
home  for  100  cigars.  They  were  sent  to  me  by  parcel 
post,  the  postage  being  14  cents.  In  telephoning  I 
don’t  think  I  talked  more  than  a  minute,  and  they 
charged  me  40  cents.  You  have  always  been  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  parcel  post,  and  now  that  we  have  that,  don’t 
you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  turn  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  telephone?  w.  P.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

We  turned  attention  to  the  telephone  long  ago. 
Parcel  post  seemed  nearer,  and  so  we  hung  to  that, 
for  we  have  learned  to  work  one  thing  at  a  time 
and  do  a  thorough  job.  When  it  costs  40  cents  to 
talk  about  cigars  or  any  other  goods  and  14  cents 
to  transport  them  it  is  time  to  make  comparisons.  In 
England  it  might  have  cost  10  cents  to  telephone 
and  eight  cents  to  mail  the  cigars.  In  that  country 
the  government  controls  a  system  of  public  tele¬ 
phone  and  telegraph  service  with  rates  correspond¬ 
ing  to  cheap  postal  service.  The  same  thing  must 
ultimately  be  given  here,  and  the  parcel  post  devel¬ 
opment  is  bringing  it  along.  Just  what  we  stated 
is  slowly  happening  to  parcel  post.  We  could  not 
hope  to  get  all  we  needed  at  first.  The  thing  was 
to  take  the  poor  privilege  which  was  offered  and 
make  such  full  use  of  it  that  it  would  become  a 
regular  part  of  American  business  life.  Then  we 
knew  the  rest  would  follow.  It  is  coming.  The 
Postoffice  Department  orders  that  after  August  15 
the  weight  limit  is  to  be  raised  from  11  pounds  to 
20,  while  rates  up  to  150  miles  are  practically  cut 
in  two.  Every  inch  along  this  road  makes  the  next 
foot  easier. 

* 

A  group  of  farmers  sat  in  front  of  a  country  store. 
It  was  a  rainy  day,  and  they  had  been  driven  in 
from  the  field.  One  of  them  was  reading  from  a 
daily  paper  about  the  investigation  at  Washington. 
A  poor  creature  named  Mulhall  had  been  telling  how 
he  bought  and  “influenced”  Congressmen  so  that 
certain  manufactures  might  be  favored  in  tariff 
rates.  It  was  a  disgusting  picture  of  graft  aud  spe¬ 
cial  privilege.  These  farmers  saw-  at  once  how 
some  of  them  had  been  in  part  responsible  for  this 
national  disgrace.  Some  of  them  did  not  even  know 
the  name  of  their  Congressman,  or  how  he  came  to 
be  nominated.  One  or  two  had  written  him  and  re¬ 
ceived  word  that  he  would  give  their  request  “care¬ 
ful  consideration.”  Not  one  had  any  particular 
influence  with  him,  or  any  power  to  make  him 
realize  that  he  must  listen  to  what  they  wanted. 
A  few  shrewd  men  in  each  county  of  his  district 
nominated  him  and  then,  with  more  or  less  growl¬ 
ing.  all  hands  had  turned  in  and  voted  the  party 
ticket.  When  creatures  like  this  Mulhall  approached 
such  a  man  they  were  far  more  likely  to  find  a 
pliant  tool  than  some  big  strong  character  of  per¬ 
sonal  integrity.  For  the  man  was  not  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  people,  since  the  politicians  nomi¬ 
nated  him.  Those  farmers  on  that  rainy  day  saw 
the  point.  Growling  or  cursing  at  these  grafters  did 
no  good  just  as  long  as  they  sent  men  to  public 
office  who  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  people.  In 
public  life  a  man  serves  one  or  two  of  these  three — 
himself,  the  politicians  or  the  people.  Probably  not 
two  per  cent  of  our  public  men  will  serve  the  people 
purely  aud  with  courage  of  their  own  free  will.  The 
other  98  per  cent  must  be  made  to  do  it,  and  the 
most  effective  force  is  exerted  through  the  direct 
primary  nomination. 

BREVITIES. 

When  in  doubt  about  drinking  water  boil  it. 

The  Eastern  peach  crop  is  heavy.  Help  out  by 
buying  freely. 

A  New  England  Alfalfa  club  is  to  be  organized. 
Suppose  it  had  been  organized  200  years  ago  and  A1 
falfu  had  been  put  into  all  the  soil  suitable  for  it! 

We  hope  your  farm  will  never  be  subject  to  mortgage 
foreclosure — hut  read  how  they  do  it  on  page  890. 

You  want  to  remember  that  a  brick  or  charcoal  filter 
will  make  water  clear,  but  will  not  remove  disease 
germs.  Boiling  the  filtered  water  is  a  safe  precaution. 
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A  few  years  ago  when  grasshoppers  appeared  in 
Kansas  and  other  Western  States  there  was  little 
to  do  but  let  them  destroy  the  crops.  A  few  me¬ 
chanical  devices  were  tried,  but  they  barely  made 
a  dent  on  the  plague.  Now  the  farmers  co-operate 
to  fight  the  hoppers.  Within  three  days  120  tons  of 
poisoned  bait  were  spread  in  three  Kansas  counties 
Wheat  bran  poisoned  with  arsenic,  sweetened  with 
molasses  and  seasoned  with  orange  juice  did  the 
work,  and  a  regular  “hopper”  campaign  was  or¬ 
ganized.  The  poison  was  furnished  by  the  county 
commissioners  and  it  was  so  deadly  that  in  one  Al¬ 
falfa  field  over  150  dead  hoppers  were  found  to 
the  square  foot!  Here  is  another  argument  for 
co-operation.  Individual  farmers  each  working  sep¬ 
arately  could  never  have  cleaned  out  this  pest. 

* 

How  can  I  kill  Canada  thistle?  As  a  “leading 
question”  that  beats  the  tariff  or  currency  bill  with 
many  a  farmer  just  now.  It  comes  to  us  every  day. 
The  little  picture — taken  from  a  government  bulle¬ 
tin — shows  why  this  question  stays  with  us: 


Diagram  showing  the  characteristic  growth  of  the 
Canada  thistle.  The  shoots  are  illustrated  in  various 


stages  of  development,  from  the  most  advanced  down 
to  buds  just  starting  from  the  roots. 

Thus  the  plant  is  propagated  both  by  its  seeds  and 
by  its  underground  parts.  There  is  no  use  merely 
cutting  off  the  flowers  or  seeds,  because  the  roots 
will  send  up  new  stalks.  Thus  the  theory  of  killing 
out  Canada  thistle  is  summed  up  as  follows: 

“After  this  weed  has  obtained  a  foothold  the  best 
way  to  eradicate  it  is  to  prevent  it  from  sending  up 
top  or  aboveground  growth ,  which  finally  causes  the 
roots  to  die.  This  is  the  basic  principle  which  must 
be  kept  in  mind  at  all  times.  The  top  of  the  plant 
serves  much  the  same  purpose  as  the  lungs  of  ani¬ 
mals,  so  that  if  the  plant  is  continually  deprived  of 
that  vital  part  it  must  soon  die.’' 

Farmers  will  name  a  dozen  ways  of  doing  this. 
You  can  plow  and  give  thorough  culture,  mow  off 
the  tops  again  and  again,  cut  the  plants  out  with  a 
spud,  turn  in  sheep  to  keep  the  young  thistles 
gnawed  down  close  or  plow  and  sow  a  thick  crop 
like  millet  or  buckwheat  to  smother  out  the  thistles. 
You  can  think  out  a  dozen  ways,  but  the  theory  of 
the  cure  is  always  the  same — keep  the  tops  from 
growing  and  the  roots  will  die. 

* 

It  is  sometimes  hard  to  convince  a  man  that  the 
“unit  orchard”  proposition  is  a  thing  to  let  alone. 
You  may  be  so  sure  that  it  will  prove  a  fake  that 
the  knowledge  grows  to  conviction.  Yet  you  cannot 
prove  it  until  the  crash  finally  comes.  One  of  these 
“unit”  companies  has  been  making  extravagant 
claims  in  their  efforts  to  find  investors.  A  reliable 
and  expert  fruit  grower  recently  visited  the  place 
and  sends  us  this  report : 

I  have  been  over  a  section  of  their  immense  tract 
and  find  that  they  are  using  largely  cull  nursery  stock, 
and  are  giving  the  trees  very  poor  attention.  I  believe 
that  if  people,  generally,  had  a  little  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  these  fake  propositions  it  would  save  many 
dollars  to  investors. 

That  would  be  enough  for  a  man  who  knows  any¬ 
thing  about  fruit  growing,  but  these  promoters  do 
not  want  that  kind  of  people.  They  want  “suckers” 
who  will  believe  big  stories  and  yarns  which  are 
palpably  false  to  actual  fruit  growers.  We  know 
that  these  “unit”  schemes  are  sure  to  fail.  The 
foundation  upon  which  they  are  built  is  worse  than 
shifting  sand.  Yet  we  know  people  who  have  taken 
their  savings,  out  of  sound  securities  to  invest  in 
these  worse  than  wildcat  propositions.  You  might 
sell  the  hide  of  the  wildcat  after  he  died,  but  the 
unit  orchard  will  produce  no  hide  or  core. 

* 

The  commission  men  is  down,  but  his  shoulders  do 
not  touch  the  floor  yet.  Hold  hard  at  him! 

w.  c.  s. 

^  °u  may  generally  trust  our  people  to  put  the 
case  in  a  few  words  so  that  anyone  can  understand. 

I  he  commission  men,  or  at  least  a  good  share  of 
'hem,  invited  the  struggle  which  culminated  in  the 
bole  bill.  An  honest  commission  trade  with  the 
sniall  shipper  fairly  protected  would  be  a  conveni¬ 
ence  if  not  a  necessity  to  our  farmers.  Without 
supervision  or  restraint  this  trade  developed  into  a 


system  of  robbery  and  extortion.  Even  the  men 
who  try  to  be  fair  and  decent  in  their  treatment 
of  customers  will  admit  that.  We  have  had  many 
of  them  do  so.  When  a  man  is  dealing  with  distant 
customers  who  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  capi¬ 
tal  to  enforce  their  claims  it  becomes  a  great  temp¬ 
tation  even  to  a  well-meaning  man  to  take  more 
than  a  fair  share.  Then  there  are  men  who  are 
naturally  crooked  and  do  not  need  any  temptation 
to  put  their  fingers  where  they  do  not  belong.  The 
Cole  bill  is  the  first  attempt  to  correct  these  abuses. 
The  fact  is.  it  is  more  of  an  advantage  to  the  com¬ 
mission  man  than  to  the  shipper,  for  it  gives  the 
former  a  form  of  endorsement  from  the  State.  The 
shipper  makes  a  gain  by  establishing  the  principle 
of  State  supervision.  We  regard  the  law  about  as 
we  do  parcel  post — it  is  a  start  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  The  way  to  improve  it  is  to  work  it  as  well 
as  we  can.  The  commission  men  know  well  enough 
that  if  they  do  not  play  fair  there  is  power  enough 
on  the  farms  of  New  York  to  force  both  shoulders 
to  the  floor  and  hold  them  there. 


THE  SULZER  APPLE  LAW. 

The  so-called  Sulzer  Apple  Package  and  Grade 
Law  has  gone  into  operation.  This  law  is  designed 
to  permit  apple  growers  to  standardize  their  fruit, 
if  they  care  to  do  so.  Many  growers  have  long  de¬ 
sired  to  mark  their  fruit  as  fancy,  or  sell  it  by  a 
definite  grade  under  a  brand.  The  Sulzer  law  prac¬ 
tically  gives  the  fruit  grower  a  chance  to  sell  his 
goods  under  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act.  The  “law 
does  not  apply  to  all  fruit,  but  to  that  fruit  packed 
in  a  certain  way,  and  branded  or  marked  with  a 
certain  grade.  This  law  states  that  the  standard 
barrel  should  have  a  length  of  stave  of  28%  inches; 
diameter  of  head  17%  inches ;  distance  between 
heads  26  inches;  circumference  at  the  bulge  65 
inches  outside  measure.  The  barrel  is  to  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  7,056  cubic  inches.  Three 
grades  of  apples  are  named  under  this  law.  The 
apples  must  be  of  one  variety,  well-grown  speci¬ 
mens,  hand-picked,  and  of  a  good  color  for  the 
variety.  They  must  be  of  normal  shape,  and  prac¬ 
tically  free  from  insect  and  fungus  injury.  They 
must  also  be  free  from  bruises  and  other  defects, 
except  such  as  are  necessarily  caused  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  packing.  Thus  there  is  but  one  grade  of 
fruit,  but  this  grade  is  divided  into  three  sizes,  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  minimum  size  of  the  apples  in  each 
grade.  The  first  size  is  2%  inches  as  a  minimum ; 
the  next  size  2%  inches,  and  the  smallest  size  two 
inches.  A  barrel  of  apples  packed  and  branded 
must  be  plainly  marked  with  the  size  of  fruit 
claimed  by  the  grower.  If  a  barrel  is  marked  as  of 
standard  size,  and  it  is  found  that  the  capacity  is 
less  than  7.056  cubic  inches,  such  a  barrel  is  deemed 
below  standard,  unless  the  exact  capacity  is  marked 
upon  the  barrel.  If  you  pack  your  apples  for  the 
largest  size,  you  should  mark  the  barrel  as  follows: 

“Standard  Grade,  minimum  size  2%  inches.” 

They  may  be  as  much  larger  as  you  desire,  but 
this  is  the  smallest  size  which  should  go  into  that 
barrel.  Barrels  packed  with  apples  to  be  branded 
in  this  way  would  be  considered  misbranded  under 
this  law  under  the  following  conditions: 

First,  if  the  barrel  bears  any  statement,  design  or 
device  indicating  that  the  apples  contained  therein 
are  “standard  grade”  and  the  apples  when  packed 
do  not  conform  to  the  requirements  prescribed  by 
Section  2  of  this  act. 

Second,  if  the  barrel  bears  any  statement,  design 
or  device  indicating  that  the  apples  contained 
therein  are  “standard  grade”  and  the  barrel  fails 
to  bear  also  a  statement  of  the  name  of  the  variety, 
the  name  of  the  locality  where  grown,  and  the  name 
of  the  packer  or  the  person  by  whose  authority  the 
apples  were  packed  and  the  barrel  marked.  “Mis¬ 
handling”  makes  the  packer  subject  to  a  fine  of  one 
dollar  and  costs  for  each  barrel  so  sold  or  offered 
for  sale. 

All  barrels  marked  standard  grade  must  also 
have  the  name  of  the  variety,  the  name  of  the  local¬ 
ity  where  grown,  and  the  name  of  the  picker  or 
person  under  whose  authority  the  apples  were 
packed,  and  the  barrel  marked.  It  has  been  decided 
that  the  following  sentence  may  also  be  used  on 
such  barrels: 

“Packed  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Congress 
approved  August  3,  1912.” 

The  object  of  this  law  is  to  provide  definite  stand¬ 
ards  of  size  and  character  for  apples,  in  order  that 
both  buyer  and  seller  may  have  something  definite 
upon  which  to  base  a  contract  for  picking,  packing 
or  buying.  This  gives  the  careful  apple  grower, 
who  cares  to  make  use  of  it,  an  opportunity  to  han¬ 
dle  his  fruit  under  a  definite  guarantee  of  quality 
and  size. 


THE  CROP  OUTLOOK. 

The  peach  crop  for  the  entire  country  this  year  is 
somewhat  less  than  normal,  yet  there  are  some  States 
and  localities  where  the  yield  is  large.  Connecticut,* 
Iowa  and  Missouri  sire  heavy.  North  Ohio  and  West¬ 
ern  New  York  promise  well.  Delaware,  Maryland  and 
parts  of  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  are  light.  Ship¬ 
ments  from  Georgia  have  been  fairly  large,  and  price 
in  northern  markets  high  for  any  above  medium  grade, 
$2.50  to  $3  being  a  common  price  for  the  six-till  case 
holding  about  18  quarts.  At  retail  the  large  peaches 
bring  five  cents  each  and  smaller  ones  half  that  price. 

World  Crops. 

The  estimated  production  of  wheat  this  season  in 
Bulgaria  is  64.301,000  bushels;  Spain,  110.100.000; 
England  and  Wales,  55,080,000;  Italy,  198.417,000 
bushels.  The  estimated  combined  total  of  Belgium, 
Bulgaria,  Denmark,  Spain,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Switzer¬ 
land.  United  States,  India,  Japan,  Great  Britain,  Eu¬ 
ropean  Russia  (Winter  wheat),  and  Hungary,  exclud¬ 
ing  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  is  1,962,000,000  bushels,  or 
100.2  per  cent  of  last  year’s  production  in  these 
countries. 

The  estimated  production  of  rye  is.  in  Belgium, 
21,964,000  bushels;  and  Spain,  25,024.000  bushels.  The 
combined  total  production  of  Belgium,  Bulgaria.  Den- 
mark,  Spain,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Switzerland,  Russia 
(\\  inter  rye),  and  Hungary,  excluding  Croatia  and 
Slavonia,  is  1.052,000,000  bushels,  or  92.4  per  cent  of 
last  year’s  production. 

The  estimated  production  of  barley  is.  in  Spain, 
63,742,000  bushels;  England  and  Wales.  46.450.000 ; 
Hungary,  excluding  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  75.609.000 
bushels.  The  combined  total  production  of  Belgium, 
Bulgaria,  Denmark,  Spain,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Switzer¬ 
land,  United  States,  Japan,  Great  Britain  and  Hun¬ 
gary,  excluding  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  is  539,000,000 
bushels,  or  92.0  per  cent  of  last  year’s  production  in 
these  States. 

The  estimated  production  of  oats  is,  in  Belgium, 
46.79o.000  bushels;  Spain,  26,838,000;  England  and 
Wales,  91,i  it. 000;  Hungary,  excluding  Croatia  and 
Slavonia, 97, 678, 000 ;  and  Italy,  35,826.000  bushels.  The 
combined  total  of  Belgium.  Bulgaria,  Denmark,  Spain, 
Italy,  Luxemburg,  Switzerland,  United  States.  Japan, 
Great  Britain  and  Hungary,  excluding  Croatia  and 
Slavonia,  is  1.410,000.000  bushels,  or  80.8  per  cent  of 
last  year’s  production  in  these  countries. 

Canadian  Crops. 

Since  early  reports  there  has  been  a  serious  falling 
off  m  apple  prospects.  The  outlook  for  the  entire 
Dominion  now  will  not  be  above  60  per  cent  of  a  full 
yield.  Gravenstein  is  very  short  in  Nova  Scotia.  Spy 
and  Baldwin  in  Ontario,  and  Fameuse  in  Quebec.  There 
has  been  an  unusual  development  of  scab.  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  has  a  fair  average  of  Winter  apples,  but  not 
equal  to  last  year.  The  pear  prospect  is  also  poor,  the 
June  drop  having  been  heavy. 

The  plum  crop  is  quite  large  and  of  excellent  quality. 
Bradshaw,  Italian  Prune  and  Grand  ‘Duke  are  a'll 
showing  finely. 

In  the  Niagara  district  peaches  escaped  frost,  and 
a  large  crop  is  expected. 

Grapes  in  Western  Ontario  will  not  be  equal  to  last 
years  yield. 

The  strawberry  yield  of  Eastern  Canada  was  cut 
badly  by  drought  and  in  British  Columbia  wet  weather 
spoiled  what  would  have  been  a  large  crop. 

Tent  caterpillar  and  Codling  moth  have  done  seri¬ 
ous  damage.  Bud  moth  is  troublesome  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  parts  of  Quebec. 

Ohio  Crop  Report. 

The  Ohio  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  the 
crop  outlook  for  that  State  as  follows:  Wheat — pros¬ 
pect  compared  with  normal  yield.  94  per  cent.  Wheat 

damaged  by  joint  worm,  4  per  cent.  Barley — pros¬ 
pect  compared  with  normal  yield.  89  per  cent.  Rye — 

prospect  compared  with  normal  yield,  91  per  cent.  Oats 
--prospect  compared  with  normal  yield.  81  per  cent. 
Corn  area  in  1912,  3,207,717  acres.  Corn — area  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year,  95  per  cent.  Corn — total  esti¬ 
mated  area  for  1913,  3,044,078  acres.  Corn— condition 
compared  with  an  average,  90  per  cent.  Corn — dam¬ 
aged  by  cut  worm,  three  per  cent.  Corn — damaged  by 
grub  worm,  two  per  cent.  Clover — damages  by  white 
grub  worm,  four  per  cent.  Potatoes — area  in  1912, 
103.261  acres.  Potatoes — area  compared  with  last  year, 
94  per  cent.  Corn — estimated  area  for  1913.  97,500 
acres.  ^  Potatoes — condition  compared  with  an  aver¬ 
age.  86  per  cent.  Tobacco — area  compared  with  last 
year,  84  per  cent.  Timothy — prospect  compared  with 
normal  yield,  76  per  cent.  Pastures — condition  com¬ 
pared  with  an  average,  91  per  cent.  Horses — condi¬ 
tion  compared  with  an  average,  97  per  cent.  Colts — 
number  compared  with  an  average,  92  per  cent.  Cat¬ 
tle — condition  compared  with  an  average,  96  per  cent. 
Calves — number  compared  with  an  average,  92  per  cent. 

Virginia  Horticultural  Society  Report. 

There  lias  been  a  general  improvement  in  prospects 
and  conditions  of  Fall  and  Y\  inter  apples  since  the 
issue  of  our  last  bulletin  at  the  end  of  May.  Though 
the  red  apple  crop  generally  is  still  quite'  short,  the 
prospect  is  somewhat  improving.  The  Albemarle  Pip¬ 
pin  crop  continues  to  show  up  very  promising,  being 
as  large  in  the  pippin  producing  area,  if  not  larger, 
than  last  year,  and  condition  very  good.  The  frequent 
rains  have  started  development  of  bitter  rot  and 
orchardists  are  busy  spraying  to  hold  it  down.  There 
are  some  complaints  of  scab  on  Winesaps,  particularly 
on  lower  elevations,  and  the  attack  of  aphis  in  many 
places  last  Spring  has  left  its  mark  in  small  and  de¬ 
formed  fruit. 

The  following  are  conditions  as  reported : 

(Percentages  taken  on  basis  of  full  crop.) 

Alb.  Wine-  York  Bens.  Stav-  Fall  Pchs. 

Pippin,  sap.  Imp.  man.  Var. 

No.  Piedmont  75%  30%  *45%  *35%  25%  37%  50% 
(to  James  River) 

So.  Piedmont  69  27  *26  *26  25  55  30 

(So.  of  James  R.) 

North  Valley  *50  *20  25  25  15  18  30 

(to  South  of 
Rockingham  Co.) 

South  Valley  *60  *25  30  30  25  40  25 

(inc.  Augusta  and 
Roanoke  Co.’s.) 

S.W.  Virginia.  Generally  very  few  apples,  av.  10  to  15% 
(all  S.  W.  of  Roanoke)  7 

(♦Indicates  variety  not  so  largely  grown  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  as  others  named.) 

Taking  into  consideration  the  size  of  the  Pippin 
crop,  and  with  red  apples  averaging  25  per  cent  of  i 
full  crop,  the  average  prospect  for  the  State  is  40  per¬ 
cent  of  a  full  crop  at  the  present  time. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 


From  Day  to  Day 

RAINY  WEATHER. 

Up  comes  Bouncing  Bet  again, 

Pink  and  lusty  in  the  lane. 

Tansy’s  odor  keener  is 
Than  all  incense-mysteries. 

< )h,  the  trees — 

IIow  they  strain 

In  the  driven  windy  rain! 

All  the  marsh-grass  bows  its  head, 

All  the  tide-ways  blur  and  spread, 

And  the  bay 
Is  as  gray 

As  the  roof  o’  the  miller’s  shed. 

Up  the  hill  I  run,  together 
With  the  wet  and  windy  weather. 

Hair  in  eyes  and  dripping  cheek 
(Oh,  how  cool  and  soft  and  sleek 
Is  the  hand-touch  of  the  rain!) 

Bet  and  I  bounce  up  the  lane. 

There  the  Dead  Folk’s  decent  rows 
Flank  me,  and  the  church  upstands 
With  its  high  gray  shoulders,  close 
On  the  Dead  Folk’s  silent  lands. 

Oh,  the  trees 
How  they  strain  ! 

Writhe  and  reach  and  fear  the  rain! 

Bet  and  I  bounce  up  the  lane. 

All  the  houses’  eyes  are  shut. 

Still  are  they  as  Dead  Folk.  But 
Here  a  face,  and  there  a  bloom 
Nodding  scarlet  to  the  gloom 
Say  the  Dead  alone  do  lie 
On  the  hill,  against  the  sky. 

Oh,  the  wind,  the  driven  rain  ! 

How  the  silver  poplars  strain  ! 

How  the  world  seems  wide  and  low 
As  along  the  line  1  blow, 

All  alone,  and  glad  to  be 
For  a  little.  Beat  on  me, 

Wild  wet  weather !  Strike  me,  wind ! 
Flare  my  brown  cape  out  behind — 
Winged  as  a  gull  I  fly 
All  alone  beneath  the  sky. 

Oh,  the  trees, 

How  they  strain  ! 

How  they  clamor  and  complain ! 

Reckless  in  the  sea-tinged  rain, 

Bet  and  I  bounce  up  the  lane. 

— Fannie  Stearns  Davis,  in  the  Atlantic. 

* 

Turkish  paste  or  Turkish  delight  is  a 
simply-made  confection  that  is  generally 
liked.  Soak  two  level  tablespoonfuls  of 
powdered  gelatine  in  half  a  cup  of  cold 
water  until  the  water  is  absorbed.  Then 
add  two  cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar  and 
boil  gently  for  20  minutes,  taking  care 
that  it  does  not  scorch.  Remove  from 
fire,  flavor,  and  color  if  desired  with  veg¬ 
etable  coloring ;  pour  into  a  pan  about 
an  inch  deep,  that  has  been  moistened 
first  with  cold  water.  When  cold  cut 
into  squares,  and  dust  with  powdered 
sugar. 

* 

Reading  that  famous  old  classic,  De 
Quincey’s  “Confessions  of  an  English 
Opium  Eater,”  we  notice  his  eloquent  de¬ 
scription  of  the  horrors  of  toothache, 
“that  terrific  curse,”  as  he  calls  it.  He 
speaks  of  it  as  an  inevitable  form  of  suf¬ 
fering,  only  to  be  relieved  by  opiates,  and 
makes  it  the  original  cause  of  his  drug- 
haunted  years.  We  know  now  that  a 
great  part  of  such  suffering  can  be  en¬ 
tirely  prevented,  and  the  worst  of  it  re¬ 
lieved,  not  by  dangerous  drugs,  but  by 
proper  care  of  the  teeth  from  infancy. 
Let  us  remember  that  the  care  must  be¬ 
gin  with  the  child’s  life.  The  baby’s 
mouth  must  be  kept  clean ;  the  tiny  first 
teeth  must  have  a  soft  brush,  and  if 
cavities  come  prematurely  in  the  little 
first  teeth  they  should  have  a  soft  filling. 
Close  watch  should  be  kept  of  the  teeth 
after  any  childish  ailment;  such  eruptive 
diseases  as  measles  or  scarlet  fever  often 
affect  dental  enamel  seriously,  but  the 
trouble  may  be  remedied  very  materially 
by  the  use  of  milk  of  magnesia  as  a 
mouth  wash.  The  child’s  food  must  in¬ 
clude  a  sufficient  allowance  of  bone- 
formers  to  help  out  the  teeth,  and  there 
should  also  be  enough  “chewable”  food, 
such  as  crusts  or  hard  crackers.  A  per¬ 
sistent  use  of  soft  food,  and  a  deficiency 
of  bone  formers,  with  an  excess  of  starch, 
give  a  child  a  wrong  start  in  life,  and 
often  lay  the  foundations  for  both  de¬ 
fective  digestion  and  defective  teeth. 

* 

Recently  the  first  International  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  Moving  Picture  Arts  was 
held  in  this  city.  One  interesting  point 
dwelt  upon  at  this  exhibition  was  the 
fact  that  moving  pictures  are  taking  the 
place  of  the  saloon  as  “the  poor  man’s 
club.”  Last  year  3,600,000,000  people 
visited  moving  pictures  in  this  country. 
When  a  poor  man,  who  formerly  might 
have  spent  his  nickel  for  a  single  glass  of 
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beer  and  a  few  minutes’  conversation, 
can,  for  the  same  sum,  see  travel,  adven¬ 
ture,  humor  and  melodrama,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  chooses  “the  movies.” 
The  good  work  already  done  in  censoring 
crude  or  vulgar  suggestions  of  crime  may 
be  extended  much  further.  We  think 
that  anyone  with  a  propaganda  to  bring 
before  the  people  could  not  choose  a  bet¬ 
ter  vehicle  than  moving  pictures.  One 
of  our  friends  who  thinks  that  Americans 
are  beginning  to  lose  their  grip  upon  the 
real  things  of  patriotism  is  trying  to  em¬ 
body  his  ideas  for  the  betterment  of  the 
nation  in  moving  pictures.  We  have 
wondered  sometimes  whether  farm  organ¬ 
izations  could  not  use  something  of  this 
kind  to  bring  before  them  the  life  of  their 
fellow-workers  in  this  country  and 
others.  Why  shouldn't  all  those  official 
and  unofficial  uplifters  who  are  now 
turning  their  energies  to  the  farm  use 
this  vehicle  to  embody  their  ideas,  or 
again,  are  there  not  plenty  of  ways  in 
which  the  Grange  could  use  it?  It  would 
be  more  interesting  than  many  eloquent 
speeches  that  are  “tried  out”  upon  the 
farmers. 

Softening  Hard  Water. 

Is  there  some  soap  or  compound  that 
can  be  used  in  washing  in  hard  water 
that  would  not  injure  the  materials 
washed?  I  am  using  hard  water  just  at 
present,  and  would  like  to  find  something 
that  would  make  the  washing  of  the 
dishes  and  clothes  a  little  easier. 

L.  E.  s. 

“Hard”  water,  which  is  wasteful  of 
soap  and  annoying  to  use,  contains  an 
excess  of  mineral  salts,  some  of  which 
form  new  chemical  combinations  when 
■oap  is  decomposed  by  the  water.  Much 
of  the  soap  is  thus  rendered  insoluble, 
and  deposited  on  the  surface  of  articles 
with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact.  A 
chemical  expert  calculates  that  the  waste 
of  soap  thus  induced  where  such  hard 
water  is  used  might  amount  to  between 
$5  and  $10  annually,  in  a  family  of  five 
persons. 

When  the  hardness  is  due  to  calcium 
carbonate  it  may  be  remedied  by  boiling, 
which  precipitates  the  lime  and  drives  off 
the  carbon  dioxide.  The  same  result  is 
obtained  by  adding  sal-soda  or  ammonia 
to  the  water.  This  is  called  “temporary” 
hardness,  but  “permanent”  hardness, 
caused  by  sulphates  of  lime  and  mag¬ 
nesia,  is  not  removed  by  boiling  or  the 
addition^  of  an  alkali.  It  is,  however, 
greatly  improved  by  soda  or  caustic  soda, 
especially  if  the  soda  is  stirred  in  and 
allowed  to  stand,  or  added  while  boiling. 
In  many  places  where  the  water  is  very 
hard  it  is  the  custom  to  use  rain  water 
for  laundry  and  personal  bathing,  the 
hard  well  or  city  water  being  reserved  for 
cooking  and  drinking,  but  where  city 
water  is  very  hard  it  is  often  treated  at 
the  water-works  with  slaked  lime,  before 
it  is  delivered  to  the  consumer,  this  caus¬ 
ing  the  precipitation  of  some  minerals, 
and  thus  “softening”  the  water.  “Tempo¬ 
rary”  hardness  is  often  helped  by  draw¬ 
ing  the  water  and  letting  it  stand  for 
several  hours.  We  think  some  of 
the  precautions  suggested  will  be  help¬ 
ful,  though  permanent  hardness  is  one 
of  the  most  objectionable  features  of  any 
water  supply. 

Five  New  Fudges. 

Since  a  happy  experiment  discovered 
fudge  to  a  nation  of  sweet-lovers,  many 
and  delicious  have  been  the  variations  of 
this  popular  candy.  Simpler  to  make 
than  the  creams  and  more  satisfying  than 
the  brittles,  children  everywhere  love  to 
experiment  with  new  forms  of  this  candy. 
Doubtless  many  will  welcome  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  so  far  have  been  little 
known : 

Marshmallow  Fudge. — Cook  together 
two  cupfuls  granulated  sugar,  two  ounces 
bitter  chocolate  and  one-half  cupful  of 
sweet  cream,  or  milk  to  which  is  added 
a  teaspoonful  of  butter.  When  it  forms 
a  soft  ball  in  cold  water  remove  from 
fire,  add  one-half  pound  of  the  best 
marshmallows  and  beat  briskly  until  it 
stiffens.  Pour  into  buttered  plates,  and 
when  cool  mark  into  squares. 

Sea-foam  Fudge. — Put  two  cupfuls  of 
light  brown  sugar  and  one  cupful  of  thin 
cream  into  a  saucepan ;  boil  together  un¬ 
til  it  can  be  moulded  into  a  ball  in  water, 
but  not  to  the  brittle  stage.  Have  ready 
one  egg-white  beaten  until  stiff  and  dry, 
over  which  pour  the  boiling  syrup,  beat¬ 
ing  constantly.  Add  any  preferred  fla¬ 
voring  and  continue  beating  until  stiff. 


Drop  on  buttered  plates  in  teaspoonful 
portions,  giving  each  candy  a  pointed 
look. 

Frosted  Fudge. — Cook  to  the  soft  ball 
stage  three  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one  cupful 
of  milk  (or  water)  and  two  squares  of 
chocolate.  Remove  from  fire  and  add  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter  and  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  vanilla ;  beat  until  thick  and  creamy, 
and  turn  into  a  candy  box,  which  has 
been  lined  with  oiled  paper.  Set  the  box 
just  inside  the  oven,  or  where  it  will 
keep  warm.  Now  boil  together  two  cup¬ 
fuls  sugar  (white)  and  one-half  cupful 
milk.  Remove  and  add  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  butter  and  beat  until  creamy.  Pour 
this  white  candy  over  the  chocolate  mix¬ 
ture  in  the  oven,  and  set  aside  to  cool. 
Break  down  sides  of  candy  box,  and  cut 
candy  in.  thick  slices,  dividing  slices  into 
squares  as  desired. 

Maple-cream  Fudge. — To  one  cupful 
maple  syrup  allow  one  and  one-half  cup¬ 
fuls  light  brown  sugar  and  half  a  cupful 
of  sour  cream.  Boil  gently.  When  done 
according  to  the  usual  test  beat  with  a 
fork  until  cold.  Nuts  may  be  added  if 
desired. 

Mexican  Fudge. — Boil  together  two 
cups  sugar  (white  or  brown)  and  one  cup 
milk  to  soft  ball  stage.  Into  another 
saucepan  put  one  cupful  sugar  and  allow 
to  melt,  cooking  to  the  caramel  stage ; 
that  is  browned,  but  not  burned.  Add 
slowly  to  the  other  mixture,  beating 
briskly  until  the  caramel  is  dissolved. 
When  creamy  add  one  cupful  chopped 
pecan  meats  (or  a  mixture  of  nuts  will 
do).  When  cold  cut  in  squares. 

MAUDE  E.  S.  IIYMERS. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval  without  >  cent 
depoiit,  freight  prepaid.  DON’T 
PAY  A  CENT  if  you  are  not  •atlifled 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  days. 

nil  HflT  RIIY  “  or  a  pair 

till  HU!  DU  I  of  tires  from  anyone 
at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest 
art  catalogs  illuatrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  havo  learned  our  unheard  q f 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 
nur  A  CUT  la  all  it  will  cott  yon  to 
UllC  utlll  write  a  postal  and  every¬ 
thing  will  be  eent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  got  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
TIRES,  Coaster  -  Brake  rear 
wheels,  lamps,  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 

Mead  Cycle  Co.  Dent.BSO  Chicago 


band  instrument: 

Catalog  contains  282  pages,  788  illus¬ 
trations,  67  color-plates.  2561  artloles  de¬ 
scribed-all  musloal  Instruments  and  sup¬ 
plies,  Buperb  quality  and  lowest  dlreot 
prices.  Free  trial  and  easy  payments. 
We  supply  the  United  States  Government, 
Mention  what  Instrument  yon  aro 

Write*  for*  the  dbig  FREE  CATALOG 

*K5”2  Points  of  Supply;  Address  the  nearer  ona. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO., 

185  E.  4th  St.  Cincinnati  608  S.  Wabash  Av.  Chicago 
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With  perfect  air 


The  easiest  working  hand-power  Water  and  Air 
Pump  is  complete,  ready  to  install.  You  can  buy 
it  on  credit  if  you  like.  Get  our  catalogue  and 
New  Way  Selling  Plan  No.  25  today,  it’s  free 

THE  SIMPLEX  WATER  WORKS,  Baltimore,  Md 


Three  Gallon!  a  Minute 

flowing  from  a  stream,  artesian  well  or 
spring  operates  a  fj/ff  /JA 


pumping  all  (he  time  sufficient 
water  for  house  or  farm  use. 
Costs  little  to  install,  requires  no  at¬ 
tention— no  operating  expense. 

Free' information  on  request 
RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,  2429  Trinity  Bldg..  New  York 


Cleansing  Smoked  Portieres;  Trouble 
With  Pickles. 

1.  Is  there  any  way  of  cleaning  smoky 
chenille  portieres?  2.  How  can  I  test 
vinegar  for  pickles?  Last  Fall  the  vine¬ 
gar  was  very  strong.  I  weakened  it  as 
much  as  I  dared,  but  soon  a  thick  coat¬ 
ing  of  “mother”  formed,  which  was  re¬ 
moved.  This  was  repeated  three  or  four 
times,  and  the  pickles  began  to  grow  soft. 
New  vinegar  was  necessary  with  the 
same  result  of  “mother”  forming ;  how¬ 
ever,  the  pickles  were  saved.  J.  L.  M. 

We  are  unable  to  help  this  inquirer  as 
to  the  chenille  curtains,  and  would  like 
to  hear  from  those  who  have  had  experi¬ 
ence.  We  once  tried  washing  smoky  and 
dusty  portieres  in  warm  soapsuds,  but  the 
colors  ran  badly.  We  think  a  vacuum 
cleaner  should  be  used  first,  if  possible, 
because  the  curtains  are  sure  to  be  very 
dusty,  and  benzine,  ether  or  chloroform 
would  seem  the  proper  cleansing  medium. 
Who  can  tell  us  how  to  do  this? 

2.  It  is  always  unwise  to  dilute  vine¬ 
gar  for  pickles.  Even  when  it  seems 
very  strong,  it  loses  strength  afterwards, 
because  there  is  some  dilution  by  the  vege¬ 
table  juices  and  some  of  the  vinegar  solids 
are  removed  by  absorption.  We  do  not 
think  there  is  much  likelihood  of  any  do¬ 
mestic  or  commercial  cider  vinegar  being 
too  strong  for  pickles.  The  statement  about 
the  “mother”  sounds  as  if  it  were  on  top 
of  the  pickles.  If  so  it  was  evidently  a 
mould  growth  rather  than  the  true 
“mother  of  vinegar.”  We  think  that  if 
you  leave  the  vinegar  undiluted,  and 
preferably  scalded,  you  will  have  little 
trouble. 


Smoking  Fish. 

Would  you  give  me  a  recipe  or  formula 
for  smoking  or  curing  bluefish  or  weak- 
fish?  L.  M.  n. 

We  have  never  met  with  smoked  blue- 
fish  or  weakfish ;  herrings,  mackerel  and 
haddock  are  the  sorts  commonly  smoked 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Indeed,  we 
should  be  very  cautious  in  attempts  to 
preserve  bluefish,  for  it  deteriorates  in 
quality  more  rapidly  than  any  other  fish 
we  know,  and  if  stale  may  cause  serious 
ptomaine  poisoning.  The  following  re¬ 
cipe  for  smoking  herrings  may  be  used 
for  other  fish : 

Scale  and  split  fish,  but  do  not  remove 
heads.  Remove  gills  and  intestines. 
Make  a  brine  of  20  parts  salt  to  100 
parts  water,  and  add  to  it  one-tenth 
ounce  of  acetate  of  soda  to  each  quart. 
Soak  the  cleaned  herrings  in  this  brine 
for  30  minutes.  Remove  and  flatten  and 
hang  in  a  current  of  dry  air,  drying  them 
as  quickly  as  possible.  When  dried  well 
bang  in  a  smoke-house  until  they  are  a 
bright  golden  color — from  12  to  14  hours. 
Store  in  a  dry  dark  room,  or  pack  in 
boxes  in  dry  wood  ashes. 


1AT  n  I  DRILLING . 
Vl  LtL/Lt  MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  oi 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  oron  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


RunningWater 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum¬ 
mer  at  Small  Cost. 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supply 
Plan.  It  will  bring  you  100  pictures  1 
of  it  in  actual  use.  Do  it  Now. 

Aermotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Av.,  Chicago4 
Aormotor  Co.,  2d  and  Madison  Strcots,  Oakland,  I 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


Ilrooil,.,  H.  ' T. 


?or  Four  New  Yearly  Subscrip¬ 
tions  or  Forty  10- Week 
Trial  Subscriptions 


Gentleman’s 
Full  Bassine  Nickel 
Silver  Watch 


16  size,  plain  polished,  American  seven- 
jewel,  straight-line  lever  watch.  Guar¬ 
anteed  high-class  timepiece ;  damaskeened 
movement ;  enameled  dial  with  Arabic  oi 
Roman  figures. 


These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  It.  N.  Y.,  but  are  given  to  the  agent 
as  a  reward,  In  place  of  cash,  for  extending  tic 
subscription  list  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements  de¬ 
sired. 

The  first  group  shows  7923  fancy 
tucked  blouse,  34  to  42  bust  7899  fancy 
blouse,  34  to  40  bust.  7911  loose  coat  in 
sport  style,  34  to  44  bust.  With  or  with¬ 
out  belt  that  can  be  full  length  or  over 


the  back  only,  with  cutaway  or  straight 
fronts.  7900  two-piece  draped  skirt  for 
misses  and  small  women,  14,  16  and  IS 
years.  7916  two-piece  draped  skirt,  22 
to  32  waist. 

The  second  group  includes  7908  fancy 
yoke  blouse,  34  to  40  bust.  7919  Nor¬ 
folk  outing  blouse,  34  to  42  bust.  7813 
blouse  with  Robespierre  collar.  34  to  -14 


bust.  7798  five-gored  skirt,  22  to  32 
waist.  7888  two-piece  skirt,  22  to  30 
waist.  7909  two-piece  draped  skirt,  22 
to  30  waist.  Price  of  each  pattern  10 
Cents. 


The  Bread  Mixer  and  Bread. 

As  a  rule  labor-saving  devices  are 
cheaper  than  hired  help,  and  especially 
is  this  true  in  the  farm  home.  On  the 
hirm  it  is  always  inconvenient  to  buy 
baker’s  bread,  and  besides  this  bread  can 
be  made  at  home  cheaper,  cleaner  and 
more  wholesome  than  the  commercial 
product.  While  a  loaf  of  baker’s  bread 
is  palatable  now  and  then  as  a  change, 
who  would  not  rather  have  an  honest 
loaf  of  homemade  bread? 

1'  or  more  than  six  years  I  have  used 
a  bread-mixer  in  my  home,  aud  it  has 
paid  for  itself  many  times  over  in  the 
M\ing  of  time  and  labor.  I  always  make 
b>  (,ud  twice  a  week,  and  often  three  times, 
"lien  extra  work  is  done  on  the  farm. 
1  bus  this  saving  of  time  amounts  to 
something  every  week,  and  then,  too,  the 
time  is  saved  in  the  morning,  when  it  is 


most  precious  to  the  housewife  with  a 
family  of  little  children.  No  busy  farm¬ 
er’s  wife  would  think  of  making  her 
every-day  apron  by  hand,  and  why  does 
she  waste  time  every  week  by  making 
her  bread  without  a  machine?  There  are 
few  of  these  machines  used  in  some  coun¬ 
try  districts,  and  many  hardware  dealers 
in  our  small  towns  do  not  handle  them 
at  all.  One  reason  housewives  do  not 
take  kindly  to  them  is  that  bread  is  usu¬ 
ally  made  by  guess,  and  to  use  the  ma¬ 
chine  successfully  it  is  necessary  to  meas- 
use  each  ingredient.  Also,  the  mixer,  to 
be  successfully  used,  must  be  securely 
fastened  to  something  that  stands  firm 
as  a  rock. 

One  competent  housewife  I  know  dis¬ 
carded  her  mixer  because  it  could  not  be 
fastened  to  her  kitchen  cabinet,  for  when 
the  bread  is  being  kneaded  it  seemed 
fairly  to  pull  the  cabinet  to  pieces.  No 
woman  can  use  a  maker  without  a  small 
wrench  as  the  “arm”  cannot  be  securely 
fastened  with  the  fingers,  neither  can  it 
be  fastened  to  board  or  table  without  a 
wrench.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
of  failure.  When  I  purchased  my  ma¬ 
chine  I  thought  it  would  be  a  failure, 
as  the  “arm”  pulled  out  of  the 
dough  as  soon  as  it  was  mixed  and 
commenced  to  knead.  The  good  man 
(who,  by  the  way,  has  much  more  ma¬ 
chinery  to  do  his  work  than  I,  has  more 
experience)  saw  this;  he  got  a  bolt  with 
a  bur  and  nut  and  gave  me  a  wrench  and 
that  solved  the  whole  problem.  And  I 
have  never  had  my  hand  in  bread  dough 
either- to  mix  or  knead  for  six  years. 

The  bread-mixer  is  not  a  workless 
worker  as  there  is  no  machine  that  is. 
It  takes  “elbow  grease”  to  turn  a  mixer, 
and  it  will  not  thoroughly  mix  and  knead 
a  large  baking  in  three  minutes,  a  claim 
that  is  sometimes  made  for  it,  but  it  will 
knead  the  bread  just  as  well  as  by  hand, 
and  in  a  fraction  of  the  time,  and  what 
more  can  be  desired?  Another  advantage 
of  the  mixer  is  that  a  child  or  anyone  can 
turn  the  machine  and  have  just  as  good 
bread  as  mother.  One  of  my  little  chil¬ 
dren.  10  and  12  years  old,  often  mixes 
the  bread  for  me  in  a  busy  time.  I  usu¬ 
ally  mix  the  bread  first  thing  on  arising, 
as  it  takes  but  a  few  minutes,  and  by 
the  time  the  breakfast  and  milking  are 
over  it  is  ready  to  put  into  loaves,  by  the 
time  one  can  mix  it  if  made  by  hand. 
“Well  begun  is  half  done”  when  using 
the  machine,  for  if  the  ingredients  are 
not  accurately  measured  when  put  into 
the  reservoir  the  work  cannot  be  per¬ 
formed  as  quickly,  and  often  the  result 
is  not  as  good,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to 
add  just  enough  liquid  or  flour  to  have 
it  exactly  right.  When  too  much  liquid 
is  used  and  more  flour  is  required  turn¬ 
ing  the  machine  backwards  will  often 
incorporate  the  flour  more  quickly  than 
turning  right.  The  best  way  to  addfinore 
liquid  is  just  to  sprinkle  the  bread,  using 
only  a  little  liquid  at  a  time,  for  if  the 
whole  amount  is  used  the  bread  becomes 
so  wet  on  the  outside  that  it  will  not 
cling  to  the  mixer  and  be  kneaded.  If 
this  condition  occurs  rubbing  the  sides  of 
the  kneader  with  flour  will  remedy  this. 
It  is  always  easier  to  add  flour  than 
liquid.  But  to  measure  accurately,  or 
better  still,  weigh  the  ingredients,  is  by 
far  the  safer  and  better  plan,  in  fact  it 
is  the  only  successful  way.  I  bought  two 
quart  measures  with  the  pint  and  half 
pint  marked  on  them.  One  I  keep  in 
the  flour  bin  and  the  other  for  liquid.  A 
good  rule,  and  the  one  that  came  with 
my  machine,  is  to  use  one  part  liquid  to 
three  of  flour,  counting  all  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  used  in  bread  liquid  except  flour. 
But  there  is  a  difference  in  flour ;  some 
kinds  require  a  little  more  flour,  and 
some  will  not  take  quite  three  times  as 
much  flour  as  liquid. 

Yeast  is  an  important  factor  in  bread 
making.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
there  is  no  witchery  about  yeast;  that 
yeast  is  just  a  plant,  and  like  any  plant 
will  grow  when  given  the  proper  soil, 
warmth  and  moisture.  To  test  yeast 
place  if  in  a  cup  of  water  and  add  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  sugar;  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  if  the  water  shows  a  number  of 
minute  bubbles  the  yeast  is  growing,  but 
on  the  other  hand  if  only  a  few  bubbles 
it  is  well  to  discard  it.  or  if  it  must  be 
used  it  is  better  to  take  more  yeast  than 
usual.  When  bread  must  be  hurried, 
more  yeast  can  be  used,  although  the 
bread  will  not  be  so  nice.  I  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  baked  the  over-night  loaf  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer,  when  I  kneaded  the 


bread  about  S  o’clock,  putting  the  yeast 
to  soak  only  a  short  time  before  mixing 
the  bread,  and  putting  into  loaves  about 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning.  This  is  a 
good  method  to  follow  when  the  bread 
must  be  baked  early  in  the  day.  An  au¬ 
thority  on  culinary  questions  states  that 
there  nlay  have  been  a  time  wnen  flour 
needed  potatoes  for  bread,  but  that  the 
flour  of  to-day  needs  no  potatoes.  The 
flour  we  are  using  now  makes  better 
bread  when  we  use  potatoes,  but  potatoes 
are  not  necessary  to  bread,  and  when 
many  duties  are  pressing  building  a  fire 
and  cooking  potatoes  for  bread  can  be 
omitted. 

When  we  know  the  why  of  making 
bread  we  know  the  when  and  how.  The 
woman  who  is  willing  to  apply  herself 
can  always  master  the  art  and  science  of 
bread  making.  Every  housemother  should 
send  a  postal  card  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  with  a 
request  for  Farmer’s  Bulletin  No.  389, 
“Bread  and  Bread  Making,”  by  Helen 
Atwater.  This  bulletin  is  free,  is  inter¬ 
esting  and  will  prove  a  real  help  in  mas¬ 
tering  the  science  and  art  of  bread  mak¬ 
ing.  m.  c.  B. 


Buffalo  Moths. 

Will  you  tell  us  how  to  rid  a  house 
of  Buffalo  moth?  mrs.  z.  b.  b. 

This  troublesome  pest  is  the  larva  of 
a  small  beetle  which  hibernates  out  of 
doors,  but  early  in  the  season  flies  in  at 
open  windows,  and  lays  its  eggs  wher¬ 
ever  there  is  a  supply  of  woolens.  Thus 
early  screening  of  all  windows  is  one 
precaution.  A  liberal  use  of  napthalene 
crystals  or  balls  is  a  preventive.  Where 
there  is  serious  infestation,  gasoline  will 
destroy  the  insects,  using  it,  of  course, 
with  proper  care  to  avoid  risk  of  fire.  It 
evaporates  quite  quickly,  and  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  insecticide.  When  the  insects 
are  in  or  under  a  carpet,  they  can  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  laying  several  -  thicknesses  of 
damp  cloth  over  the  place  infested,  and 
then  pressing  with  a  hot  iron  until  dry. 
The  steam  passing  through  the  fabric  de¬ 
stroys  the  insects.  This  should  be  re¬ 
peated  so  as  to  kill  later  hatches,  as  it 
does  not  affect  the  eggs. 


Testing  Woolen  Goods. 

Two  good  ways  of  telling  whether  or 
not  the  cloth  you  buy  for  “all  wool”  is 
really  what  it  is  represented  to  be,  are 
given  by  Miss  Annabell  Turner  of  the 
home  economics  department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 

“Unravel  a  sample  of  the  material  ex¬ 
posing  the  warp  and  weft  threads  sepa¬ 
rately,”  she  says.  “Wool  fibres  are  more 
curly  than  the  cotton.  Then  burn  some 
of  the  threads ;  if  cotton,  they  will  burn 
quickly ;  if  wool,  more  slowly  with  an 
odor  like  that  of  burning  feathers  or 
bone. 

“If  cotton  and  wool  have  been  spun 
together  in  the  same  thread  the  above 
test  is  not  reliable.  In  such  a  case,  the 
alkali  test  should  be  used.  Mix  together 
one  tablespoonful  of  Lewis  lye  and  one 
pint  of  water.  Place  the  sample  of  goods 
in  a  granite  dish,  cover  with  solution,  and 
boil  for  five  minutes.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  all  the  wool  will  be  dissolved  out, 
leaving  the  cotton  intact,  so  that  it  is 
very  easy  to  see  how  much  cotton  was 
used  to  adulterate  the  ‘pure  wool’  fa¬ 
bric.” 


Canning  Lima  Beans. 

Could  you  tell  me  how  to  can  Lima 
beans?  Most  people  dry  them,  but  in 
this  way  they  are  large  and  mealy.  I 
should  like  to  be  able  to  can  them  when 
they  are  small  and  tender. 

MRS.  E.  R.  A. 

Fill  jars  with  shelled  Lima  beans, 
which  should  be  young  and  tender,  then 
fill  with  cold  water.  Put  on  rubbers 
and  tops,  but  do  not  screw  down.  Place 
in  boiler,  on  a  rack :  pour  in  enough  cold 
water  to  come  half  way  up  bottles.  Cover 
boiler,  place  over  fire,  and  let  boil  stead¬ 
ily  for  three  hours.  Take  out  jars,  see 
that  they  are  filled  to  overflowing  with 
boiling  water,  see  that  the  tops  are 
screwed  tight,  and  put  away  to  cool  out 
of  a  draft.  Or,  instead  of  completing 
the  boiling  in  one  process,  cook  one  hour 
after  the  water  comes  to  a  boil,  set  aside 
until  the  next  day,  and  repeat  the  hour’s 
boiling,  doing  this  again  the  third  day. 
This  progressive  sterilization  is  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  in  canning  vegetables  and  many 
fruits. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

HOGS  IN  A  HOLLOW  LOG. 

Most  of  our  readers  have  heard  the 
old  political  story  of  a  man  out  in  the 
woods  who  was  overtaken  by  a  thunder 
shower.  There  was  no  shelter,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  getting  wet  he  crawled 
into  a  hollow  log.  As  this  log  was  wet 
through,  so  the  story  goes,  the  wood  be¬ 
gan  to  swell,  and  before  he  knew  it  this 
man  was  a  prisoner  on  the  inside  of  the 
log.  In  spite  of  his  struggling  he  could 
not  move  either  way,  and  still  the  log 
came  swelling  upon  him.  He  finally  gave 
up  all  hope,  and  began  thinking  of  the 
things  that  he  had  done,  and  reviewing 
his  past  life.  Finally  he  came  to  the 
thought  that  on  one  occasion  he  had 
voted  for  Andrew  Jackson,  and  as  the 
story  goes,  that  thought  made  him  feel 
so  small  that  he  crawled  l-ight  out  of  the 
log.  Probably  many  thousands  of  Arneri- 
cans  have  laughed  at  this  senseless  joke, 
but  the  lady  in  white  shown  in  picture 
could  not  see  the  point,  for  this  mother 
hog  has  taken  the  hollow  log  shown  in 
the  picture  for  her  home,  and  inside  of 
it  we  might  find  a  good-sized  litter  of 
four-footed  babies,  enjoying  their  nap 
while  their  mother  is  out  for  exercise. 
This  is  about  the  most  remarkable  hog¬ 
pen  we  ever  saw.  It  is  located  on  a 


gether  too  modest  in  the  past  about  pre¬ 
senting  the  good  qualities  of  their  stock. 


They  might 

well 

spend 

more 

time 

in 

making  the 

facts 

known. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

% 

milk. 

fat.  butter. 

fat. 

Mature  form. 

.  .10,590 

4X8.35 

492 

3.95 

Four  year  old 

form .  . 

..  8,876 

358.58 

413 

3.95 

Three  year  old 

form . 

..  9.850 

378.71 

446 

3.84 

Two  year  old 

form . . 

.  .  7,379 

315.48 

371 

4.28 

Whole,  cows  and  heifers  9,429 

374.87 

441 

3.98 

IMPROVING  THE  FLOCK. 

In  improving  a  flock  of  sheep  the  aver¬ 
age  flock-owner  places  too  much  stress 
upon  the  importance  of  the  breeding  rams 
in  the  work  of  improving  the  flock.  My 
experience  in  handling  and  bi’eeding 
sheep  has  convinced  me  that  the  only 
permanent  improvement  of  the  flock  must 
be  brought  about  through  the  dii’ect  co¬ 
operation  of  the  influence  of  both  the 
ewe  and  the  ram.  The  man  who  has  a 
flock  of  inferior  ewes  of  mixed  breeding 
may  bring  about  great  improvement  by 
the  continued  use  of  improved  bi’eeding 
rams,  but  if  this  improvement  is  held  or 
made  permanent  he  must  keep  up  a  sys¬ 
tematic  selection  of  the  ewes  that  are 
kept  for  breeding  purposes.  As  the  flock 
more  nearly  reaches  perfection  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  selecting  the  breeding  ewes  with 
equal  consideration  becomes  more  ap¬ 
parent. 

Every  experienced  flock-owner  knows 
that  among  his  breeding  ewes  that  throw 


THERE  IS  NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME. 


farm  in  Crawford  County,  Pennsylvania, 
and  while  very  much  less  expensive  than 
one  of  the  modern  sanitary  hogpens,  we 
will  guarantee  that  the  happy  family  in¬ 
side  of  it  will  get  a  good  start  in  the 
world,  and  grow  up  into  lard  and  ham  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The  point 
is  that  the  hog  is  a  sensible  animal.  Give 
her  a  chance  to  be  warm  and  dry,  select 
her  own  quarters,  and  she  will  generally 
do  better  than  when  she  is  waited  on  and 
pampered  with  scientific  treatment. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  GAINING. 

It  would  seem  that  interest  in  Ayrshire 
cattle  is  growing.  This  Scotch  breed  has 
always  been  noted  for  certain  rugged 
qualities,  and  for  giving  a  good-sized  mess 
of  rich  milk.  Throughout  the  dairy  dis¬ 
tricts  of  New  York  at  one  time  the  Ayr- 
shires  and  their  grades  were  very  promi¬ 
nent,  and  the  pastures  in  that  section 
were  well  dotted  with  the  brown  and 
white  cattle.  The  boom  for  the  Holsteins 
rather  drove  out  the  Ayrshires,  as  the 
black  and  white  cattle  gave  larger  quan¬ 
tities  of  thinner  milk,  and  this  milk  was 
shipped  to  the  cities.  The  Ayrshires  of 
late  years,  however,  have  been  gaining 
ground,  and  this  gain  has  been  made  not 
through  any  extensive  booming  or  blow¬ 
ing,  but  through  real  excellence  on  the 
part  of  the  cattle.  It  seems  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  for  large  ranges  or  for  hilly 
pastures,  the  Ayrshire  cow  is  the  leader, 
for  she  and  her  ancestors  have  been 
brought  up  to  hustle  and  make  a  good 
showing  under  hard  conditions.  It  is 
said  that  never  before  were  the  herds  of 
Scotland  so  thoroughly  searched  for  the 
best  cows  to  be  brought  to  this  country, 
for  our  American  breeders  have  finally 
waked  up  to  the  fact  that  there  are  great 
possibilities  in  the  Ayrshires.  Thorough 
testing  has  now  been  going  on  for  some 
years,  and  an  advance  registry  test  has 
been  established  for  these  cattle.  Secre¬ 
tary  C.  M.  Winslow,  of  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association,  sends  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures,  giving  the  average  tests  for 
different  classes  of  the  cattle.  This  is  a 
good  showing  for  business  dairy  cows. 
The  Ayrshire  breeders  have  been  alto- 


individuality  into  their  progeny,  there 
are  two  distinct  classes,  the  positive 
and  the  passive.  The  positive  possess  an 
individuality  by  right  of  inheritance,  and 
they  are  capable  of  adding  to  the  blood 
line  in  volume  and  momentum.  The  pas¬ 
sive  are  perhaps  lacking  in  both  quality 
and  breeding  and  simply  serve  as  a  chan¬ 
nel  through  which  the  -ram  throws  his 
type,  and  are  unreliable  as  a  breeding 
on  or  perpetuating  force. 

This  point  is  very  forcibly  illustrated 
by  noting  the  results  often  obtained  by 
mating  a  purebred  ram  with  a  flock  of 
inferior  ewes.  The  progeny  will  many 
times  closely  resemble  the  ram  and  for 
all  we  can  see  they  are  fully  his  equal  in 
every  respect,  but  if  they  are  kept  for 
breeding  purposes,  they  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  reproduce  themselves  in  type  or 
quality.  Their  dams  of  inferior  breed¬ 
ing  simply  acted  as  channels  through 
which  the  purebred  sire  threw  his  type, 
and  they  have  added  nothing  to  the  vol¬ 
ume  or  momentum  of  the  blood  line.  In 
the  prospective  breeding  ewes  we  must 
have  individuality  and  breeding  if  we  se¬ 
cure  the  best  results,  and  these  must 
come  from  the  two  currents  that  compose 
their  blood  lines — great  sires  and  great 
dams. 

In  selecting  breeding  ewes  there  are  a 
number  of  things  that  should  be  kept  in 
mind,  and  no  flockmaster  can  afford  to 
go  about  the  work  ignoring  their  relative 
importance.  The  first  point  to  look  for 
in  selecting  breeding  ewes  is  constitu¬ 
tional  vigor.  An  animal  that  shows  signs 
of  constitutional  weakness  should  be  dis¬ 
carded  at  once  for  these  qualities  are  very 
essential  in  the  development  of  a  good 
lamb.  An  ewe  that  is  constitutionally 
weak  can  generally  be  detected  by  the 
appearance  of  her  fleece,  a  narrow  chest 
and  dull,  sluggish  movements.  If  the 
appearance  of  the  ewe  does  not  satisfy 
you,  catch  her  and  examine  her  carefully, 
note  the  quality  of  her  lambs,  and  if  she 
does  not  measure  up  to  the  standard  of 
quality  you  wish  to  maintain  in  your 
flock,  put  her  in  the  fattening  pen.  There 
are  many  things  to  consider  in  deter¬ 
mining  which  ewes  to  keep  over  for  an¬ 


other  year,  and  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  performance  of  each 
individual  in  the  flock  so  that  it  may  be 
referred  to  at  the  time  the  selections  are 
being  made  for  the  next  year’s  breeding 
flock.  On  this  record  of  performance 
should  be  noted  the  conditions,  for  some¬ 
times  ewes  lose  their  lambs  for  no  other 
cause  than  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
flock-owner,  and  it  is  folly  to  discard  a 
good  ewe  unless  she  is  a  failure  under 
favorable  conditions,  as  she  is  well  worth 
another  trial.  The  ability  of  an  ewe  to 
properly  nourish  her  lambs  is  of  great 
importance,  for  ewes  that  are  inferior 
milkers  are  poor  property.  Of  course  the 
kind  and  quality  of  food  given  the  ewes 
during  pregnancy  frequently  affects  their 
milking  qualities  during  an  entire  season, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  rely  upon  the  quality  of  the 
lamb  in  determining  the  value  of  the  ewe 
as  a  future  member  of  the  breeding  flock. 

Breeding  ewes  that  are  in  any  way 
diseased  should  not  be  kept  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  flock,  for  their  progeny  are  apt  to 
inherit  such  disease  and  transmit  it  to 
their  progeny.  There  is  plenty  of  diffi¬ 
culty  with  disease  in  a  flock  of  sheep 
without  inviting  and  fostering  the  very 
elements  that  will  destroy  the  results  of 
systematic  selection.  None  but  the  best 
and  most  vigorous  individuals  that  are 
free  from  all  hereditary  diseases  should 
be  selected  for  breeding  purposes,  if  we 
aim  to  build  up  a  good  uniform  and  prof¬ 
itable  flock.  Great  regard  should  be  paid 
to  the  size  and  general  contour  of  the 
ram  that  is  selected  to  head  the  flock. 
Ilis  structure  should  be  firm  and  massive 
with  a  broad  and  capacious  breast,  with¬ 
out  a  disproportionate  length  of  legs,  well 
formed  and  fully  developed  quarters,  es¬ 
pecially  the  hindquarters.  His  loin 
should  be  stout  and  well  knit ;  his  fea¬ 
tures  bold  and  masculine.  A  firm,  mus¬ 
cular  neck  with  a  bold  courageous  eye  are 
indicative  of  spirit  and  vigor.  The  head 
should  be  long,  but  rather  small  and 
finely  moulded.  These  appearances  de¬ 
note  excellent  qualities  in  rams  of  every 
breed.  I  do  not  believe  in  selecting  an 
extremely  large  ram,  nor  those  that  are 
weak  in  one  point  and  strong  in  another. 
Study  the  breeding  ewes  and  select  a  ram 
that  will  have  a  tendency  to  correct  any 
weaknesses  or  defects  that  they  possess. 
In  the  purchase  of  the  ram  great  care 
should  be  exercised  as  to  what  his  ap¬ 
pearance  would  be  when  in  a  normal  con¬ 
dition,  for  it  is  unsafe  to  rely  upon  the 
form  or  appearance  of  sheep,  when  these 
have  been  created  by  high  and  unnatural 
feeding  or  external  applications.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  their  progeny  will 
be  injured  rather  than  made  better  by 
such  methods.  While  the  selection  of 
the  ram  is  of  great  importance,  yet  I  do 
not  believe  he  represents  as  large  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  improvement  of  a  flock  of 
sheep  as  many  writers  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve,  especially  when  the  flock  is  well 
bred  and  the  ewes  nearly  as  good  in  qual¬ 
ity  as  the  purebred  rams  that  are  used 
to  continue  the  work  of  further  improve¬ 
ment.  W.  M.  KELLEY. 


SPRAY  PUMP  “DIPPING.” 

We  have  found  a  new  way  of  apply¬ 
ing  sheep  dip.  Up  to  two  years  ago  we 
have  used  a  dipping  tank,  and  I  had 
made  a  concrete  tank  and  drainage  floors. 
We  always  had  some  ticks  left  over  at 
shearing  time.  Lately,  however,  we  tried 
using  the  spray  pump.  We  used  the 
hand  pump,  an  eight-foot  extension  rod 
and  an  adjustable  nozzle,  and  used  rather 
a  coarse  spray.  One  needs  a  nozzle  eas¬ 
ily  cleaned  as  there  is  a  tendency  to  clog. 
We  put  the  sheep  in  a  room  in  the  barn 
20x20  and  they  moved  around  as  spray 
was  applied  till  all  were  covered.  We 
used  soon  after  the  sheep  were  shorn  and 
used  dip  somewhat  stronger  than  direc¬ 
tions  call  for.  We  sprayed  200  sheep 
in  less  than  one-quarter  the  time  it  takes 
to  dip.  We  used  twice  about  a  week 
apart  and  this  season  when  sheep  were 
shorn  not  a  single  tick  was  found. 

Ohio.  M.  L.  P. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


TheOnlyFeed  ^ 
That's  Guaranteed 


The  Ready  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

Go  to  your  dealer  (if  he  can’t  supply  you.  write 

us)  and  get  aa  many  Backs  as  you  want  FREIGHT  PAID. 
Feed  two  sacks  (200)  lbs.)  to  any  ono  cow-watch  results, 
especially  tho  second  week.  If  LARRO-FLED  does  not 
please  you.  return  the  unused  sacks  and  your  entire  pur¬ 
chase  price  will  bo  refunded.  Used  by  thousands  of  Leading 
Dairymen.  TH£  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 

324  Gillespie  Building  Detroit,  Michigan 


A  New  York  Cow 


'  UNICORN 


DAIRY  RATION 


ready  to  reeo 


Woodcrest  Meta 
Vernon,  a  Holstein 
cow,  in  an  official 
year  test  made  a  re¬ 
cord  of  28436  lbs.  of 
milk  on  UNICORN 
DAIRY  RATION. 

Write  ns  today  and 
let  ns  show  you  how  to 
increase  both  yield 
and  net  profits  of  your 
herd.  We  have  shown 
others,  why  not  you  ! 

CHAPIN  &  CO. 
BOX  R.  Hammond,  Ind’ 


1  $3  Package^ 

will  cure  any  case  OF 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Agents  Wanted 

Write  for  descriptive  bookie!  L 


MINERAL. 
'"SHEAVE 

years  REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horsed 

Send  to-day  for1 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE, 

Safe — Certain  t 
Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co..  461  Fourth  Avo.,  Pittsburgh,  Pi 


The  standard 

horse  and  cattle  preparation 
for  over  30  years.  Thousands  of 
horsemen  use  it  and  say  it’s  the  one  sure  horse  remedy 

humane.  Cures  Spavin,  Curb,  Splint, 

swellings— bunches—  all  flesh  enlargements.  At  your 
druggist's.  If  he  can't  supply  you,  send  $1  for  ono 
bottle — prepaid.  Write  today  for  Free _Booklet. 


KEEP  IT 
HANDY 


|K[NDAU-T 

IspaVINI 

ICUREj 


You  can  never  tell  when  a  horso 
Is  going  to  develop  a  Curb, Splint,  [ 

Spavin  Ringbone  or  lameness. 

Yet  It  Is  bound  to  happen  sooner 
or  later.  And  you  can’t  afford  to 
keep  hi  in  In  the  barn.  Keep  a  bottle  of 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 

handy  at  all  times.  John  Sayerof324  Bronson" 
Avenue,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  writes:  I  would  not  be 
without  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  at  any  cost. 

It  is  a  priceless  liniment  for 
I  both  man  and  beast. 
Get  Kendall’s  Spavin 
Curo  at  any  druggist’s. 
$1  per  bottle— 6  for  J6. 
“Treatise  on  tho  Horse’’ 
—free— or  write  to 


'KENDALL'S 
iPAYIN  CURE 


Dr.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 
LEnosburgFalls,Vt.,U.S.A. 


Special  Offer 


EMPIRE 

Feeding  Molasses 


For  a  limited  timo  wo  will  Bend  to  every  farmer  answering  this  advertise¬ 
ment  a  free  trial  feeding  ticket  entitling  the  holder  to  try  half  a  barrel  of  this 
great  money  making  feed  entirely  at  our  risk.  Empire  Feeding  Molasse*  is  the 
pure  unadulterated  juice  of  tho  sugar  cane — a  natural  vegetable  food  and  tonic 
which  all  stock  relish  keenly,  especially  when  mixed  with  grain  or  Stops 

indigestion,  prevents  worms  and  constipation— makes  all  stock  grow  big  frames  and  fatten  last. 
Keeps  them  sleek,  healthy  und  free  from  disease.  Saves  one  quarter  of  your  feed,  fits  stock  tor 
market  in  half  usual  time  Doubles  your  stock  profits.  Send  today  f dr  free  trial  feeding  ticket. 
and  try  this  gicat  feed  nt  our  risk .  WATTLES  &  COMPANY  <W) 

Largest  direct  distributers  of  Feeding  Molasses  in  the  United  States,  Dept.RNY  Litchfield,  Mich. 
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Milk 


Jobbing  Prices  at  New  York. 

Restaurants  using  two  to  five  cans  per 
day  are  now  paying  five  to  5*4  cents  for 
class  B,  pasteurized  milk. 


THE  PROFIT  IN  DAIRYING. 

Under  the  title  “The  Financial  Stimu¬ 
lus  in  City  Milk  Production,”  the  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  State  Experiment  Station  has 
recently  issued  a  bulletin  which  offers 
some  encouragement  to  New  York  dairy¬ 
men  ;  not  because  it  repeats  the  thread¬ 
bare  statement  that  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  New  York  dairy  cows  are 
producing  milk  at  a  loss  to  their  owners, 
and  adjures  these  owners  to  discard  these 
unprofitable  cows  and  replace  them  with 
large  producers,  but  because  it  places 
the  stamp  of  official  recognition  upon  a 
fact  long  known  to  all  intelligent  dairy¬ 
men,  and  Cates  it  in  a  way,  and  from  a 
source,  that  will  receive  attention  from 
many  who  need  information  upon  this 
subject,  but  will  accept  it  only  when 
driven  in  by  the  maul  of  an  experiment 
station. 

This  fact  is  concisely  stated  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Under  tie  present  financial  con¬ 
ditions  the  wholesale  price  of  city  milk 
is  not  high  enough  to  yield  the  average 
owner  of  a  dairy  a  satisfactory  interest 
upon  his  investment.  Therefore  he  is 
compelled  to  supply  the  cheapest  grade 
of  milk  that  the  market  will  accept  with¬ 
out  reducing  the  purchase  price.” 

In  proof  of  this  statement  the  authors 
of  this  bulletin  offer  figures  based  upon 
a  study  of  conditions  pertaining  to  the 
milk  supply  of  the  city  of  Geneva ;  a 
town  of  about  13,000  people  supplied  by 
600  cows  distributed  among  41  dairies. 
These  figures  will  apply  as  fairly  to  other 
sections  of  the  State  as  the  different  con¬ 
ditions  in  other  localities  permit,  prob¬ 
ably  the  only  serious  exception  being  in 
the  comparative  prices  of  land.  Geneva 
being  located  in  one  of  the  garden  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State,  the  price  of  surround¬ 
ing  farm  lands  is  higher  than  it  will 
average  generally,  it  being  conservatively 
estimated  at  $100  per  acre.  To  get  at 
the  average  value  of  the  cows  was  more 
difficult,  estimates  ranging  from  $65  to 
$100,  but  $80  per  head  was  taken  as 
fairly  accurate  and  certainly  corresponds 
to  the  price  of  good  cows  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  though  it  indicates  the  presence  of 
few  scrubs  in  Geneva’s  dairy  herds.  It 
was  unanimously  agreed  that  in  this  re¬ 
gion  a  well-balanced  dairy  farm  needs  to 
devote  five  acres  to  each  cow,  and  that 
the  equipment  of  such  a  farm  in  addition 
to  the  cows  and  buildings  will  cost  at 
least  $20  per  acre.  The  capital  invested 
in  the  city  distributing  end  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  given  as  $50,000.  These  figures 
may  be  thus  summarized : 

Cows — 000  at  $80 .  $4S,000 

Land  and  buildings — 3,000  acres 

at  $100  .  300,000 

Equipment — 3,000  acres  at  $20 

per  acre  . 00.000 

City  distributors  .  50,000 


Total  . $45S,000 

The  above  estimates  were  considered 
exceedingly  conservative,  it  being  the 
real  conviction  of  the  authors  that  they 
should  be  at  least  10  per  cent  higher. 
Taking  the  exact  population  of  the  city 
as  12,574,  the  above  dairy  capitalization 
amounts  to  $30.42  per  capita,  and  from 
the  dairymen’s  standpoint  to  $763  per 
cow,  of  which  the  producer  furnishes  $080 
and  the  retailer  $83. 

While  it  was  recognized  that  the  exact 
margin  of  profit  of  any  individual  pro¬ 
ducer  could  not  be  calculated  without 
definite  knowledge  of  the  amount  invest¬ 
ed,  cost  of  operation,  and  returns,  the 
average  financial  returns  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  whole  could  be  determined  from 
the  general  data  and  were  even  more  in¬ 
structive  than  figures  applying  to  a  few 
individuals.  The  income  from  these 
dairies  is  almost  entirely  limited  to  the 
sale  of  milk  and  veal  calves  and  to  the 
accumulation  of  fertilizer,  the  amount  of 
milk  produced  per  cow  being  estimated 
from  the  receipts  of  the  two  largest  re¬ 
tailers  as  2,800  quarts  or  (5.020  pounds 
yearly.  This  is  much  above  the  estimated 
average  production  of  4,500  pounds 
yearly  per  eow,  but  was  to  be  expected 
as  many  of  these  herds  are  composed  of 
carefully  selected  high-priced  cows. 

-  dairymen  have  been  receiving 

.rom  3.5  to  four  cents  per  quart,  accord- 
mg  to  the  scoring  of  their  dairies,  and 
careful  records  of  one  herd  producing  al¬ 
most  exactly  2,800  quarts  per  cow  show 
that  the  cost  of  foods  consumed  by  the 
cows  lias  been  steadily  increasing,  cost- 
mg  in  1908  2.09  cents  per  quart  of  milk 
produced.  If  the  producer  who  has  an 
investment  of  $(580  per  cow  is  to  receive 
s!x  per  cent  upon  his  investment  he 
should  get  $40.80  per  year  or  1.45  cents 
Per  quart  to  pay  the  interest  upon  this 
investment.  As  the  food  costs  2.09  and 
the  interest  upon  the  investment  is  1.45 
cents  per  quart,  the  total  of  3.54  cents 
Quart  must  be  deducted  from  the 
holesale  price  of  the  milk  to  determine 
he  balance  left  to  pay  other  expenses, 
it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  producer 
who  is  selling  his  milk  at  3.5  cents  per 
quart  is  getting  a  trifle  less  than  the 
value. of  the  veal  and  the  fertilizer  to  pay 
ei  las  labor.  One  who  gets  four  cents 
Per  quart  has  a  margin  of  .46  cents  per 
quart  in  addition  to  the  veal  and  the 
enuizer  to  balance  his  running  expenses. 


The  financial  situation  of  the  average 
producer  is  summarized  in  the  following 
statement,  “He  spends  his  time  in  grow¬ 
ing  crops  to  make  milk  to  get  fertilizer 
to  grow  more  crops  to  make  more  milk 
to  get  more  fertilizer.”  “And  he  con¬ 
tinues  in  business  because  he  accepts 
less  than  six  per  cent  upon  his  capital  in¬ 
vested.”  It  might  also  have  been  added 
that  he  often  continues  in  business  be¬ 
cause  he  is  willing  that  other  members  of 
his  family  should  work  for  nothing,  and 
he  is  compelled  to  let  his  farm  and  build¬ 
ings  deteriorate  from  lack  of  necessary 
income  to  keep  them  up  while  supporting 
his  family. 

According  to  this  bulletin  the  produc¬ 
er’s  financial  salvation  lies  in  increasing 
the  productivity  of  his  land  to  the  point 
where  it  requires  less  than  five  acres  to 
support  a  cow  ;  to  increasing  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  his  cows;  and  partly  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  an  increased  wholesale  price 
for  his  milk.  This  latter  phase  of  the 
solution  is  rather  timidly  suggested  as  a 
remote  possibility ;  it  being  evident  that 
the  authors  have  not  entirely  gotten 
away  from  the  obsession  that  an  in¬ 
creased  production  of  food  products 
rather  than  a  fair  proportion  of  the  retail 
price  received  for  what  is  already  pro¬ 
duced  is  to  prove  the  financial  salvation 
of  the  farmer. 

A  study  of  the  retailer’s  end  of  the 
business  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
margin  of  profit  is  not  overly  wide,  the 
largest  retailing  company  in  Geneva  hav¬ 
ing  never  paid  over  seven  per  cent  upon 
its  stock,  and  detailed  statements  from 
one  of  the  largest  retailers  of  Boston 
showing  that  it  costs  them  4.77  cents  per 
quart  to  handle  milk.  This  latter  state¬ 
ment  is  rather  startling  in  view  of  the 
report  made  in  1910  by  the  Attorney- 
General  of  New  York  State  who  found 
after  investigation  that  the  Borden  Con¬ 
densed  Milk  Company  showed  net  profits 
<>n  fluid  milk  for  the  nine  months  ending 

September  29,  1909,  of  $779,407.92,  and 
that  they  had  paid  a  six  per  cent  divi¬ 
dend  nearly  every  year  for  ten  years  be¬ 
side  creating  a  surplus  of  about  $8,000,- 
000.  It  was  incidentally  shown  that  the 
capital  stock  of  this  company  was  $25,- 
000,000,  of  which  $15,000,000  was  issued 
for  patents,  trade-marks,  and  good  will ; 
a  percentage  of  water  in  their  stock 
which  if  added  by  dairymen  to  their 
product  would  land  them  all  in  prison. 

This  bulletin  from  which  I  have  quoted 
was  not  written  primarily  to  show  the 
lack  of  profit  in  milk  production  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  but  rather  to 
discuss  the  effect  of  a  graded  price  for 
milk  based  upon  the  sanitary  conditions 
under  which  it  is  produced,  and  should  be 
read  in  its  entirety  to  get  the  lesson 
which  its  authors  desired  to  teach.  I 
have  selected  only  such  parts  as  bear 
upon  the  subject  suggested  by  the  title 
of  this  article ;  wishing  to  emphasize  two 
statements  made  as  part  of  the  conclu¬ 
sions  reached  by  the  authors  of  the  bulle¬ 
tin,  viz.,  “At  present  prices  the  margin 
of  profit  in  the  production  of  milk  is  so 
narrow  that  the  farmers  cannot  afford  to 
act  the  part  of  philanthropists  by  the 
production  of  a  higher  grade  of  milk  than 
the  market  demands  and  is  willing  to  pay 
for.”  “On  the  other  hand,  the  farmers 
have  a  business  sense  which  quickly 
leads  them  to  produce  the  grade  of  prod¬ 
uct  for  which  they  can  obtain  the  largest 
margin  of  profit.” 

The  truth  of  this  latter  statement 
seems  impossible  of  comprehension  by 
economists  who  would  pass  laws  to  for¬ 
bid  the  killing  of  calves  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  beef,  and  who  cannot  see  why 
the  waste  fields  of  the  East  are  not  cov¬ 
ered  with  sheep  when  the  cities  are  in 
such  need  of  mutton.  The  farmer  is  as 
selfish  as  any  other  business  man  and  will 
as  eagerly  grasp  at  any  opportunity  to 
make  money,  lie  may  be  conservative, 
but  it  is  a  conservatism  born  of  hard 
experience,  lie  has  been  an  unwilling 
philanthropist  too  long,  and  he  will  not 
seize  the  eagerly  offered  opportunity  to 
double  his  production  for  the  benefit  of 
others  until  he  is  assured  that  the  aug¬ 
mented  labor  and  expense  of  such  in¬ 
creased  production  will  be  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  recompensed.  it.  B.  DEAN'. 


Cow  Milks  Herself. 

What  will  stop  a  cow  from  sucking 
herself?  I  have  a  two-year-old  Jersey 
that  has  the  habit.  a.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

Most  dairy  supply  stores  sell  a  cow 
bit  or  weaner  that  is  fairly  effective.  A 
reader  states  that  he  puts  an  old  horse 
collar  on  the  cow’s  neck,  and  that  thus 
harnessed  she  is  unable  to  milk  herself. 


Several  carloads  of  cattle  have  been 
shipped  from  our  station  this  year  and 
recently  a  carload  of  cows  was  loaded. 
They  were  cows  to  freshen  this  Fall 
from  September  to  October,  and  sold  for 
$50  to  $70  a  head,  according  to  size,  color 
and  age  and  quality  of  cow.  Purebred 
Holsteins  •are  selling  for  $150  to  $225 
a  head;  calves,  grades,  nine  cents  per 
pound;  purebred  calves,  $50  to  $75  a 
head,  four  to  six  months  old.  Pigs, 
eight  cents  per  pound;  rough  hogs,  6^; 
bulls,  414.  Milk,  $1.25  per  hundred  at 
the  milk  station.  Cheese  retails  at  20 
to  22  cents,  and  storekeepers  say  they 
have  to  pay  18  to  20  cents  per  pound, 
but  wholesale  price  or  what  the  farmer 
gets  is  14  cents  per  pound.  Butter  the 
farmers  get  26  cents  for,  sells  at  28  to 
30  cents.  Eggs,  22  cents  per  dozen.  Old 
potatoes.  90  cents  per  bushel,  f.  w.  t. 

Alfred  Station,  N.  Y. 


.  .  v— 

ANIMALS' 
FRIEND 

Keeps  flies  and 
other  insect  pests  off 
of  animals— in  barn  or 
pasture — longer  than  any  im¬ 
itation.  Used  and  endorsed 
since  1S85  by  leading  dairy¬ 
men  and  farmers. 

$1  WORTH  SAVES$20-0O 

in  milk  and  flesh  on  each 
cow  in  a  single  season.  Heals  sores,  stops  itching  and  pre¬ 
vents  infection.  Nothing  better  for  galls.  Kills  lice  and 
mites  in  poultry  houses. 


send  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect 
200  cows,  also  our  3-tube  gravity  sprayer  without 
extra  charge.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  Name 
Express  Office.  Booklet  FREE.  Special  terms  to  agents. 

Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.P,  1310  N.  10th  St..  Phila. 


93  AMERICAN 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


FREE  TRIAL.  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Easy  running.  Easily  cleaned. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small, 
obtain  our  handsome  free  catalog.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  »i..n.r. 


50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per- 
chcron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.Green,Middlefield,0. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry, 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &  Warren 


DAIB.Y  CATTLE 

FOR  SAlE-E”,nT^  JERSEY  BULL 

dropped  August,  1911 .  For  pedigree  and  further  par¬ 
ticulars  apply  H.  D.  K.,  P.  0.  Box  1907,  New  York  City 


Breed  Up— Not  DownTo»‘7c.“”“,S?iv" 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  It.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street, Pittsburg,  Pa. 


If  You  Want  Guernseys 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Box  96.  Peekskill.N.  Y, 


Holstein-Friesian  Bui!  Calves  Ff°o rSi slseP 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenango,  N.Y. 


The  WARNERS  AYRSHIRES  for  Sale 

UNCAS  OF  HICKORY  ISLAND,  No.  12740,  dropped  Decem¬ 
ber  12.  1909,  by  Osceola  of  Hickory  Island,  a  son  of 
Olga  Fox,  No.  18545.  and  grandson  of  Lnkalela,  No. 
12357  (12187  lbs-  milk,  543  lbs.  butter)  and  grandson 
of  Lady  Fox,  No.  9669  (12299  lbs.  milk,  624  lbs-  but¬ 
ter).  Descended  also  from  such  individuals  ns  Lord 
Dudley  of  Drumsuie,  No.  7552,  Glencairu  3d  and 
Kirsty  Wallace  of  Auchentrain,  champion  cow  in 
milk  tests  at  Buffalo  Exhibition.  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Address,  MANAGER  WARNERS,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


SWI3XTE 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Bred  Sows,  Service  Boars,  Pigs  all  ages.  Ninety 
brood  sows  and  seven  mature  herd  boars  in  our 
brooding  herd.  No  animal  good  enough  unless 
large  enqngh.  We  have  the  large,  long-bodied  and 
good-headed  kind  that  make  good  in  the  farrowing 
pen  as  well  as  show  ring. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending;,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

BIG  BEllKSHIRKS  I  have  bred  more  high- 
class  hogs  than  any  breeder  in  Connecticut.  Wat- 
sou's  Masterpiece  No.  123931  at  head  of  herd.  Noth¬ 
ing  for  sale  but  March  and  April  pigs  at  present. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbled  ale,  Ct. 


CHESHIRES 


— T  he  pig  that  keeps 
well  and  strong  if  yon 
give  him  a  chance. 

I  Morningside  Farm.Sylvania.Pa, 


Rnarc  fnr  Q  0 1  a —  A  limited  number  large  English 
DUClIo  iUI  OdlC  Yorkshire  Boars;  8  weeks  old,  $10; 
four  months  old,  $15.  Registered,  f.o.h.  Hamilton, 

N.  Y.  FRANK  T00KE,  Morneylight  Farm,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


SALE—  Choice  Duroc  Jersey  Boar  Pigs 

4  months  old.  None  better.  J.  H.  LEWIS,  Cadiz,  Ohio 

SHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding  1 
C.  K.  BARNES.  Oxford,  N.  V. 


i 


CUREKA  STOCK  FARM- 

L  Registered  Jersev 
Bulls  and  Heifers. 

2  mos.  to  2  years  old. 

Chester  White,  Po¬ 
land  China  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Pigs,  all  ages. 

Collie  Pups  and  a 
variety  of  POULTR 
EDWARD  WALTER.  West  Chester.  Pa. 


Alfalfa  Lodge  Yorkshires 

Large  English  White — Short-nose  type.  Special 
sale  Boar  pigs.  Ten  dollars  each.  Trios  not  akin. 

JOHN  G.  CURTIS,  Box  272,  Rochester. N.Y. 


Mil  V  T|P|^CTQ— Express  Prepaid.  Samples  Free. 
”■  *  — ■  I  I  w  IV  fc.  I  O  Travers  llrolbers,  Gardner,  Bias*. 
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FAR  811  F~ 17  registered  sheep.  6 

r  un  UHLC  LAMBS,  Lincoln  stock-  R.  B.  WARD. 
Inquire  for  Supt.  Quaker  Ridge  Road.  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

Hampshire-Down  Sheep~Re-gi~te,'ed 


SALE.  Write  for  pi'ices. 


it  A  MS  FOR 

ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  FLOCK  with  a  good  ’’  SHROPSHIRE  "  or 
1  sniiTWinwii  ram  from  the  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM. 


'  SOUTHDOWN ’  _ 

J.  C.  DUNCAN.  Mgr., 


Lewiston,  N.  ¥. 


RSKftTS  OXFORD  DOWN  RAMS 

of  excellent  breeding  and  fine  appearance.  M 

FRANK  A.  DENTON,  -  Wingdale,  N  Y. 

;  DAIRY  OATTIiE 

sa?e-A  Finely  Bred  Young  Jersey  Bulhfc 

Solid  color,  nearly  sixteen  months  old.  Sire- 
Fairy  Glen’s  Raleigh.  Dam-Gedney  Farm  Royal 
Rose.  Also  two  Jersey  Cows  and  two  Heifers, 
all  registered,  and  all  in  fine  condition.  SETH 
NICHOLS,  Laurelwood,  Princeton,  Mass. 


DAIRYMEN 


You  Want  tlio  COW  which  will  Produce 
PROFIT  iu  Winter  as  Well  as  Summer 

Then  get  the 


Guernsey 


The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  Y  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


$125  registered  GUERNSEY  UULL 

three  years  old;  son  of  '  Masher's  Flavinius  ”  and 
grandson  of  "  Masher’s  Sequel  ”,  out  of  45-pound 
cow;  tuberculin  tested,  Also  younger  bulls  at  bar¬ 
gains.  H.  KELLOGG,  Derby,  Erie  Co.,  N.Y. 


MOHEGAN  FARM 

has  a  fetv  REGISTERED 

Holstein  Bulls  from  Record  Dam*  for  Sale 

Registered  BERKSHIRE  &  TAMWORTH  PIGS 
THE  FAMOUS  IMPORTED  PERCHERON  STALLION  PETARD 

stands  at  the  Farm  for  Service.  For  information 
address,  Moliegan  Farm,  Mohegan  Lake,  New  York 

THE  TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  JOURNAL,  with  sale-list 
■  of  pure-bred  stock,  25cts.  per  year.  Copy  free. 
We  have  some  very  good  offers  in  Holstein  and  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle,  German  Coach  Horses,  Shetland  Ponies. 
Southdown  ewes  and  Cheshire  gilts.  A  two-year 
Berkshire  hoar,  registered,  $25-00.  TOMPKINS  CO. 
BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Box  B.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

150  HIGH  GRADE 
HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Large,  fine  individuals,  nicely  marked  and 
heavy  producers,  due  to  freshen  in  August, 
September  and  October.  100  two-year-old 
heifers,  sired  by  registered  Holstein  bulls 
and  from  grade  cows  with  large  milk  records. 

F.  P,  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


East  Ri  ver  Grade  Holsteins 

FOR  SALE 

100  HEIEEItS — 1  and  2  years  old;  sired  by  full- 
blooded  bulls;  dams  are  high-grade  Holsteins. 
75  COWS— due  to  calve  this  Fall.  Large,  heavy 

milkers. 

30  FRESH  COWS — Come  and  see  them  milked. 
10  REGISTERED  BULLS— Alio  grade  bulls. 
DEPT.  Y  JOHN  B.  WEBSTER. 

Beil  Phone  No.  14.  F.  S.  Cortland,  N,  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  1!,; 

marked  and  well-grown  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE,  from 
three  to  four  months  old.  All  from  A.  R.  O.  dams 
with  records  of  19  lbs.,  jr.  three,  to  25  lbs.,  5  years 
old.  Sire,  Pietertje  Hengerveld  Segis  6th,  whose 
dam  and  grand-dam  averaged  31.15  lbs.  butter  in  7 
days.  Average  fat,  4.06.  Price,  $50.00  to  $100.00. 
ELMTREE  FARM,  Harry  Yates,  Prop.,  Chartotte,  N.  Y. 


C  A  Ip— A  FEW  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  MALE 
CALVES  from  heavy-milking  cows, 
sired  by  Colonel  Korndyke  De  Kol,  No.  77226,  one 
of  the  best  sons  of  Pontiac  Korndyke,  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  DONALD  F.  McLENNAN.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Ontario  Pietje  Segis 

born  Feb.  8,  1913,  grandson  of  King  Segis  and 
Pietje  22d’s  Woodcrest  Lad.  Showy  markings; 
white  predominating.  Remarkable  breeding. 
Price,  for  quick  sale,  $150.  Send  for  pedigree. 
CLOYERDALE  FARM,  -  Charlotte.  N,  Y. 

Dogs  and  Fci'rots 
Scotch  Collie  Puppies-^VeEtoS«?iS 

tion.  bred  from  imported  and  trained-to-work 
Stock;  males.  #7;  spayed  females,  $6:  open  females, 

$5.  CL0VERN00K  STOCK  FARM.  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SAI  C-TRAINED  ENGLISH  RABBIT  DOGS.  Also 

I  Ull  OHLL  pups,  all  ages.  Honest  treatment  as¬ 
sured.  Garrett’s  Kennels,  West  Chester.  Ua. 


UULLIl  lUro  Bloodhounds,  Nelson’s,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

FpiTPtQ  fnr  Qaln— Either  color  or  sex,  any  size,  sin- 
GlIGto  IUI  OQ1G  gles.  mated  pairs  ami  dozen  lots. 

Catalogue  free.  C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.,  Greenwich,  Ohio 


Keeps  Cows  Clean  and  Comfortable 

LANSDOWNE  STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS 

mean  less  work,  increased  profits  and  they  repay  their  cost  many 
times  over.  Cows  will  give  more  milk,  keep  in  better  condition,  and. 
standing  or  lying  down,  are  always  comfortable.  If  you  want  a  sanitary 
dairy  that  can  be  kept  sweet  and  clean  at  small  enst,  you  should  get 
our  prices.  Write  to  us  for  prices  and  catalogue  “D.” 

Dairymens  Supply  Co.,  Lansdowne,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

A  few  months  ago  a  Holstein  cow  made  the  astonish¬ 
ing  record  of  41.875  lbs.  of  bntter  in  7  days.  Since  then 
two  other  Holsteins  have  passed  the  40  lb.  mark,  one 
having  made  44.15  lbs. 

In  reality  there  is  nothing  amazing  about  their  records. 
Such  animals  are  the  result  of  systematic  selection  and 
breeding  such  as  any  farmer  can  practice. 

Don't  feed  and  milk  more  cows,  but  double  your  income 
from  the  number  you  now  own. 

S*md  far  Free  Illustrated  Deter  ip  tire  Beeklstt. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS'N,  t.  L  HOUGHTON.  Sec  y.  Bos  105.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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BULLS  AT  WORK.* 

The  picture  at  Fig.  335  shows  a 
couple  of  purebred  Jersey  bulls  doing 
duty  on  the  Sibley  Farm  in  Crawford 
County,  Pennsylvania.  These  bulls  are 
harnessed  up,  as  we  see,  with  regular 
collar  and  chains,  the  collars  being  put 
on  upside  down.  They  have  bits  in  their 
mouths,  and  the  nose  ring  is  left  on. 
These  bulls  are  dishorned,  for  they  work 
to  much  better  advantage  in  that  condi¬ 
tion.  Except  that,  of  course,  they  are 
slower,  these  bulls  are  better  for  a  hard 
straight  pull  than  horses,  and  the  exer¬ 
cise  is  an  advantage  to  them  in  every 
way.  This  idea  of  keeping  the  bull  at 
work  and  putting  him  at  useful  labor  is 
a  great  idea ;  keeps  him  out  of  mischief, 
and  in  far  better  condition  than  he  ever 
would  be  if  left  to  bellow  and  paw  in  a 
hot  stall. 


Waste  in  Buttermilk.. 

We  have  two  cows  from  which  we 
churn.  We  feed  them  wheat  bran  and 
the  best  of  pasture.  We  make  from  10 
to  12  pounds  of  butter  a  week  from  them, 
but  still  the  buttermilk  is  full  of  crumbs 
of  butter.  What  is  the  matter  and  what 
shall  we  do  to  remedy  it?  The  cows  have 
access  to  plenty  of  salt.  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  churn  for  we  have  used  this 
kind  for  years.  F.  F.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  size  and  hardness  of  the  butter 
fat  globules  in  cream  have  much  to  do 
with  the  ease  with  which  they  are 
brought  together  in  churning,  and  these 
depend  upon  many  factors,  such  as  the 
kind  of  feed  that  the  cows  are  getting, 
the  breed,  their  individuality  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  and  the  stage  of  their  milking  pe¬ 
riod.  The  temperature  of  the  cream,  its 


gluten  and  bran,  about  one  pound  to 
three  pounds  of  milk.  W.  S.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

The  amount  of  skim-milk  left  after 
producing  one  quart  of  20  per  cent  cream 
will  depend  entirely  upon  the  richness  of 
the  whole  milk  ;  the  more  butter  fat  that 
it  contains,  the  less  of  it  that  will  be 
required  to  make  a  quart  of  cream,  and 
consequently  rhe  less  skim-milk  there 
will  be  left.  You  cannot  be  guided  in 
the  production  of  cream  by  the  amount 
of  skim-milk  left,  but  will  be  compelled 
to  test  each  lot  of  cream  that  you  wish 
to  sell  and  standardize  it  to  the  required 
percentage  of  butter  fat.  This  involves 
the  use  of  a  Babcock  tester  and  requires 
some  little  time,  labor  and  skill.  While 
you  can  adjust  the  cream  screw  of  your 
separator  to  skim  an  approximately  20 
per  cent  cream,  it  will  not  do  this  accu¬ 
rately  under  the  varying  conditions  of 
skimming,  and  you  will  need  to  produce  a 
somewhat  heavier  cream  and  then  reduce 
it  by  adding  a  certain  amount  of  whole 
or  skim-milk.  This  does  not  appeal  to 
me  as  a  very  practicable  way  for  the 
small  dairyman  to  dispose  of  his  cream, 
because  of  the  time,  labor  and  skill  re¬ 
quired.  If  you  wish  to  do  it,  however, 
you  can  obtain  a  small  hand  power  Bab¬ 
cock  milk  and  cream  tester,  with  cream 
bottles  and  either  pipettes  or  scales  for 
measuring  the  samples  of  cream  to  be 
tested.  The  scales  are  more  accurate, 
but  involve  an  additional  expense  of 
about  $10.  A  two-bottle  Babcock  tester 
can  be  obtained  for  about  $4.  After  hav¬ 
ing  obtained  the  outfit,  some  practice  will 
be  needed  to  give  the  necessary  skill  for 
accurate  results. 

Having  ascertained  the  amount  of  but¬ 
ter  fat  in  the  cream  that  you  wish  to 
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PUREBRED  BULLS  AT  FARM  WORK.  Fig.  335. 


richness  and  ripeness  also  influence 
churning  to  a  marked  degree.  Cream 
from  Jerseys  usually  churns  much  more 
easily  than  that  from  Ilolsteins ;  cows 
upon  dry  Winter  feed  produce  cream 
with  harder  fat  globules,  more  difficult 
to  churn,  than  when  upon  pasture;  and 
cream  from  “strippers,”  or  cows  late  in 
lactation,  does  not  churn  as  readily  as  it 
would  were  the  cows  more  nearly  fresh, 
because  the  fat  globules  are  smaller  and 
harder.  Very  thin  cream  also  churns 
hard  with  an  excessive  loss  of  butter  fat. 
Which,  if  any,  of  these  conditions  are 
at  the  bottom  of  your  trouble  I  do  not 
know,  perhaps  none  of  them,  only  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  your  condi¬ 
tions  would  enable  one  to  form  an  opin¬ 
ion.  If  your  cows  were  fi'esh  in  the  Fall, 
and  are  now  nearing  the  close  of  their 
milking  period,  especially  if  Holsteins,  the 
trouble  might  be  accounted  for.  Churn¬ 
ing  at  too  low  a  temperature  retards  the 
gathering  of  the  butter  granules  from  the 
buttermilk,  and  the  only  practical  sug¬ 
gestion  that  I  can  make  is  that  you  try 
a  slightly  higher  temperature  of  the 
cream,  say  from  65  to  68  F.  Ordinarily 
56  to  62  F.  is  the  proper  temperature  for 
hand  churning.  m.  b.  n. 


Skimming  a  20-per-cent  Cream. 

The  dealers  want  my  cream  20  per 
cent.  I  have  asked  a  dozen  people  here 
selling  milk  how  to  test  it  to  get  it  that 
per  cent.  No  one  sells  cream  here  so 
they  cannot  tell  me.  My  milk  tests  100. 
How  many  quarts  of  skim-milk  should  I 
have  after  having  one  quart  of  cream  20 
per  cent?  Perhaps  this  will  be  plainer.. 
Skimming  until  I  get  one  quart  of  20 
per  cent  cream  how  many  quarts  of 
skim-milk  should  I  have?  What  kind 
of  feed  is  the  best  for  Jersey  cows  milk¬ 
ing  from  30  to  35  pounds  of  milk  per 
day?  J  feed  beet  pulp,  best  middlings, 


standardize,  and  also  that  of  the  milk 
with  which  you  will  do  the  diluting  of 
this  cream,  you  may  proceed  with  the 
following  formula  devised  by  Prof.  Pear¬ 
son  :  Draw  a  square,  or  rectangle,  and 
at  the  upper  left-hand  corner  write  the 
percentage  of  fat  in  the  cream  which  you 
have  skimmed  and  tested ;  at  the  lower 
left-hand  corner  write  the  percentage 
of  fat  in  the  milk  with  which  you  will 
dilute  this  cream ;  let  us  suppose,  for 
illustration,  that  they  are  28  and  four, 
respectively.  Then  in  the  center  of  the 
rectangle  write  the  figures  representing 
the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  cream  which 
you  wish  to  make,  in  this  case  20.  Now 
at  the  upper  right-hand  corner  place  the 
figures  representing  the  difference  between 
the  two  numbers  diagonally  opposite,  and 
do  the  same  at  the  lower  right-hand  cor¬ 
ner.  Here  they  will  be  16  above  and  eight 
below. 

28 - 16 

20 

4 - 8 

These  figures  at  the  right  represent 
the  proportions,  by  weight,  in  which  you 
will  have  to  combine  the  cream  and  milk 
to  produce  a  cream  of  the  desired  weight. 
In  the  illustration  given,  eight  pounds  of 
four  per  cent  milk  added  to  every  16 
pounds  of  28  per  cent  cream  will  give 
you  24  pounds  of  20  per  cent  cream. 
These  figures  will  vary,  possibly  with 
every  skimming  of  milk  that  you  make, 
but  whatever  they  are,  they  give  the  pro¬ 
portionate  amounts  of  cream  and  milk 
that  you  must  combine  to  obtain  your 
cream  of  the  desired  percentage.  Know¬ 
ing  this  proportion,  you  can  weigh  your 
cream  and  determine  the  amount  of  'milk 
that  you  must  add  to  bring  it  to  the  re¬ 
quired  standard. 

The  combination  of  feeds  that  you  are 
using  is  a  good  one  to  use  with  ordinary 
mixed  hay  or  cornfodder.  Equal  parts 
by  weight  of  dried  beet  pulp,  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  and  gluten  feed,  fed  in  the  amount 
which  you  are  giving,  makes  a  good 
grain  ration  for  the  production  of  milk, 
but  neither  this  nor  any  other  ration  will 
increase  the  amount  of  butter  fat  in  the 
milk.  m.  B.  i). 


Fills  60-ft.  Silos 
With  Ease! 


The  day  of  the  skyscraper  Silo  is  here.  No  Silo  too 
high  for  the  Smalley!  Mr.  H.  A.  Cooper  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  N.  Y.  says:  “1  tilled  a  12-ft,  by  32-ft.  Silo  on  the 
shortest  cut  in  live  hours.  I  could  have  filled  it  in 
four  hou  rs  if  they  had  the  help  to  get  the  corn  to  us.” 

When  C.  1.  Cook,  Menominee,  Mich.,  wanted  to  fill 
the  four  biggest  Silos  in  the  U.  S.  he  got  a  l’owcr- 
lul  “Smalley.” 

Real  business  farmers  like  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr. 
Cook  have  no  time  to  fool  with  the  old  slnt-upron 
type  of  machine.  They  want  this  force-feed 
ehnln-tnble,  grlp-liook  kind,  made  by  Smalley 
only  Thus  they  save  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work  and  do  a  quicker,  cleaner  job.  No  coarse, 
uneven  silage.  All  uniformly  cut.  Which  means 
greater  tonage  per  silo. 

POWERFUL  SMALLEY 

ff°erec0e-  silage  cutter 

not  only  hnndles  green  silage,  but  is'  also  a 
wonder  at  cutting  dry  feed.  Handies  alfalfa, 
for  instance,  to  perfection.  Letters  in  catalog 
prove  it.  Many  farmers  use  their  Powerful 
“Smalley”  to  cut  corn  in  the  fall  and  oats  and 
peas  in  the  spring  for  feeding  when  pastures  dry 
up  in  July.  Only  one  drive  pulley  on  Blower  out¬ 
fits.  No  Idler  to  bother  with.  Ten  per  cent  steel 

guaranteed  in  all  foundry  castings.  No  oiling  by 
and— hard  oil  cups  on  all  important  bearings. 
You  won’t  know  what  a  real  Silo  Filler  is  till 
you’ve  seen  the  Powerful  “Smalley”  or  had  the 
Smalley  Catalog.  Why  not  send  a  postal  this 
minute  for  the  latest  Smalley  Catalog  and  learn 
about  the  Silage  Machine  that  four  out  of  five  silo 
owners  now  use?  Write  now  and  you'll  get  thia 
fine,  useful  Book  by  return  mail. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  75  M anitowoc,  WIs. 

Manufacturers  of  Ensilage,  Alfalfa  and  Hand  Feed  Cutters, 
Combination  Ensilage  and  Snapping  Machines,  Drag  and 
Circular  Saw  Mach  i nes.  Cham¬ 
pion  Plows,  Cob  Grinders 
and  Feed  Mills. 


A  FAST  CUTTER 

For 

Light 

Power 

This  Gale-Baldwin  re- 
-  quires  about  half  the 
power  demanded  by- 
other  cutters  of  similar 
size.  It  has  a  revolving 
self-feed  table — is  astrong,  positive  feeder, 
and  cuts  more  ensilage  per  hour  than  any 
machine  operated  with  same  amount  of 
power. 

f  Gale- 

Baldwin 

ENSILAGE-CUTTER 

has  the  widely  known.  60-year,  B.  &  T. 
reputation  behind  it.  That’s  guarantee 
enough.  Buy  one  this  season,  Mr.  Dairy¬ 
man  and  “thank  your  star”  when  silo¬ 
filling  time  comes. 

Dealers  sell  it.  If  none  near  you  write 
us.  Catalog  describing  all  our  line — free. 
Write  today. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co. 

Box  No.  75  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


“Ohio”  1913  Model 

The  Improved  Logical 

Silo  Filler 

“Ohio”improvements  for 
1913  are  radical — eclipse 
all  previous  efforts. 
Don’t  close  a  deal  for  any  Cutter 
and  take  chances  with  unknown 
makes  until  you  see  what  the 
"Ohio”  offers. 

59  years’  experience— absolutely  de¬ 
pendable  quality. 

Famous  Patented  Direct  Drive 

la  secret  of  “Ohio”  superiority  —  the 
only  machine  that  Is  driven,  cuts  and 
elevates  direct  from  main  shaft.  Simple, 
compact  —  low-speed  fan—  non-explosive 
—  non-clogging  on  any  cut.  Cuts  clean 
on  all  crops— knives  can’t  spring. 

One  Lever  Controls  All 

Entire  feed  reverses  by  wood  friction 
at  finger  pressure — no  strain— not  a  gear 
tooth  changes  mesh.  All  gears  perfectly 
housed.  Famous  “Bull-Dog”  grip  self- 
feed.  Enormous  half-inch  cut  tonnage, 

60  to  260  tons  a  day  —  6  to  15  h.  p.  20- 
year  durability.  Used  by  Experiment 
Stations  everywhere.  Guaranteed.  Many 
big  new  features  this  year. 

Write  for  free  “Ohio”  catalog  today. 
A  postal  will  do. 

Modern  Silage  Methods” 

a  264-page  book  mailed 
for  10c,  coin  or  stamps. 
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What 

Users 


Books 


About  Silage  and 
Silo  Filling 

(l)  "Why  Silage  Pays”— a  valuable  book  for 
your  farm  library.  (2)1913  Catalog  aboutthe 

BLIZZARD 

Ensilage  Cutter 

A  40- year  success.  Big  capacity,  small 
power.  Elevates  any  height.  Simplest, 
safest.  Steady  worker.  Self- feed  table. 
Almost  runs  itself.  Knives  adjustable 
while  cutter  is  running.  Guaranteed. 
(3)  "What  Users  Say”— a  book  containing 
scores  of  letters  from  users  of  the  Blizzard. 
Write  for  these  books  today 

The  Jos.  Dick  Manufacturing  Co. 

1  426  Tuscarawas  St.,  Canton,  O. 


i 
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THRESHERS 

OpMsWf  HORSE  POWERS 

SAW  MACHINES 

tyj  ' -  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

**  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Don’t  buy  any  of  the  above  till  you  get  our  Catalog  and 
reasonable  prices.  We’ll  surprise  you.  Hundicds  testify 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  counsel.  Send  for  new  1913 
Catalog  full  of  pictures.  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS, 

14  South  Street,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 

HARDER 

The“Quality” 

SILOS 

Don  t  buy  a  silo  which  only  holds  your  corn  when  you 
can  get  the  famous  "Harder  Silo”  which  preserves  it 
and  converts  it  into  rich,  succulent  ensilage  of  the 
greatest  milk-producing  value.  Better  investigate  the 
old  reliable  “Harder  Silo.”  Our  latest  patented 
feature— The  “Harder  Anchor”— holds  Silo  solid  as 
an  oak.  No  danger  from  storms.  The  kind  "Uncle 
Sam"  uses.  Catalogue  free. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  11,  Ooblesbill,  N.  Y. 

Fill  Your  Silo 


Pay  when 
Satisfied 


Over 

63 

Years 
Experience 
Back  of  it 


DACQ  Machines  are 
fvUiJkJ  fully  guaranteed 
You  take  no  risk 


We  w»nt  to  prove  that  our  machines  are  a 
good  investment  before  you  give  up  your 
money.  We  know  they  are  so  good  that  we  do 
not  feel  It  a  risk  to  make  this  offer.  Many  new 
features  have  been  added  which  you  should  know  about 
before  buying  a  machine.  Catalog  explains  all.  It  is  free. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Box  113 Springfield,  O. 


New  Silo  Book 

REE 

It’s  full  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  for  every  farmer 
and  stock  raiser.  Tells  all 
about  the  special  and 
exclusive  features  of  the 
famous 

INDIANA  SILO 

Twenty-Five  Thousand  in 
use.  Write  and  learn  why 
it  is  best  and  cheapest  and 
get  our  New  Silo  Book  Free. 

INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

Tho  largest  makers  of  Silos  in  tho 
world.  Address  nearest  factory: 
618  Union  Bldg.,  Anderson,  Ind. 
518  Indiana  Bldg. ,  Des  Moines,  la. 
618  Silo  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Hollow  Tile — Steel  Reinforced 

is  fireproof,  weather  proof,  practically  everlasting— the 
most  permanent  type  of  building  construction  known. 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

is  built  of  hollow  vitrified  clay  blocks.  It  cannot  burn,  can¬ 
not  be  blown  over,  wilLlast  a  lifetime  without  a  cent  for 
repairs.  Glazed  sides  keep  silage  sweet  and  palatable.  Any 
mason  can  build  it,  and  it  will  give  an  air  of  progress  and 
prosperity  to  your  farm  that  will  be  worth  much  to  you. 

Our  Illustrated  Silo  Book 

Is  full  of  valuable  information  for  stock  feeders  and  dairymen. 

It  is  written  by  authorities  and  should  be  read  by  every  farmer. 
Send  for  free  cofy  today — ask  /or  catalog 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


1914. 

The  Henyard. 

THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

There  was  a  heavy  drop  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion  this,  til?  thirty-fifth  week ;  103  less 
eggs  were  laid  than  in  the  previous  week, 
but  this  was  151  more  eggs  than  were 
laid  in  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 
The  number  laid  this  week  was.  1,953. 
The  hot  dry  weather  of  the  last  few 
weeks  can  hardly  fail  to  affect  egg  pro¬ 
duction  unfavorably,  but  it  seems  to  be 
true  that  it  does  not  affect  the  smaller 
breeders  so  much  as  it  does  the  large 
and  heavy  breeds.  The  large  breeds  are 
usually  fatter,  and  probably  feel  the  dis¬ 
comfort  of  heat  more. 

Results,  so  far  as  they  go,  confirm  this, 
for  the  week’s  loss  of  103  eggs  is  nearly 
all  due  to  the  larger  breeds;  White  Leg¬ 
horns  laid  only  five  eggs  less  than  the 
week  before,  the  other  breeds  laid  98 
less;  though  Leghorns  are  nearly  half 
of  the  whole  number  entered. 

White  Leghorns  make  all  the  high 
scores  this  week.  Four  pens  tie  for  the 
first  place  with  scores  of  29  each.  They 
are  Tom  Barron’s  pen,  Frank  Toulmin’s 
pen  from  England ;  Rosswood  Poultry 
Farm’s  pen,  Pennsylvania,  and  A.  B. 
Saylor  Drug  Co.’s  pen,  also  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Five  pens  of  White  Leghorns  tie 
for  second  place  with  scores  of  28  each, 
Ingleside  Farms  Co.,  Toms  River  Farm, 
Mrs.  K.  E.  Woodruff’s,  O.  A.  Foster’s 
and  F.  A.  .Tones’  pen.  Nine  pens  of 
White  Leghorns  laid  27  each.  Three 
pens  26  and  six  pens  laid  25  each.  The 
only  pens  of  other  breeds  that  laid  as 
many  as  25.  were  Lewis  G.  Ty reman’s 
White  P.  Rocks,  and  Edward  Cam’s 
White  Wyandottes. 

Torn  Barron’s  White  Leghorns  have 
now  laid  853 ;  the  highest  pen  of  Ameri¬ 
can-bred  Leghorns  is  W.  L.  Sleegur’s, 
score,  695.  This  shows  Mr.  Barron’s 
birds  to  be  158  eggs  ahead.  Edward 
Cam  still  holds  second  place  with  a  score 
of  772 ;  O.  A.  Foster  is  third  with  731, 
but  these  are  a  pen  of  English  White 
Leghorns  bought  from  Mr.  Barron.  Mr. 
Sleegur’s  is  the  leading  pen  of  American- 
bred  birds.  Edward  Cam’s  English 
White  Wyandottes,  score  699,  are  ahead 
of  Sleegur’s  White  Leghorns,  which  score 
695.  Geo.  II.  Schmitz’s  Buff  Leghorns 
score  676;  Braeside  Poultry  Farms 
White  Leghorns  670;  W.  P.  Canby’s  pen 
of  same  breed  660;  Joseph  J.  Barclay, 
also  White  Leghorns,  641;  Burton  E. 
Moore’s  White  Leghorns,  6-39 ;  Frank 
Toulmin’s  White  Leghorns.  636;  F.  A. 
.foues’  White  Leghorns,  632;  Beulah 
Farm’s  White  Wyandottes.  638;  Ballock 
&  Burrows’  White  Leghorns  646;  Colo¬ 
nial  Farm’s  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  630;  Geo. 

P.  Dearborn’s  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  626; 
Mrs.  II.  F.  Haynes’  White  Wyandottes 
624 ;  W.  J.  Tilley’s  White  P.  Rocks  623 ; 
Smith  Bros.’  White  Leghorns  619;  Mar- 
wood  Poultry  Farm’s  White  Leghorns 
613;  Ingleside  Farm’s  White  Leghorns 
607.  These  are  all  of  the  pens  that  have 
reached  600. 

At  the  Missouri  contest  there  is  a  race 
on  between  three  English  and  three 
American  birds  to  see  which  will  first 
make  a  record  of  200  eggs  in  eight  months. 
Gne  American  hen  has  only  10  eggs  to  lay 
to  reach  that  number.  The  10  highest 
individual  records  are  as  follows : 

>  Eggs 

Bull  Wyandottes  from  Vermont....  190 

I'itc  Leghorn  fr  m  England .  187 

Lufl  Wyandotte  from  Missouri .  1S4 

hjte  Leghorn  from  England .  179 

White  Leghorn  from  England .  17S 

'it®  Leghorn  from  England .  175 

Black  Langshan  from  Missouri .  171 

''  “‘.te  Leghorn  from  England .  167 

Bufl  Wyandotte  from  Missouri .  1(55 

Kosecomb  W.  Leghorn  from  Missouri  165 

The  above  shows  that  Mr.  Barron’s 
pen  holds  five  of  the  eight  highest  indi¬ 
vidual  scores.  Mr.  Barron’s  pen  is  259 
eggs  ahead  of  any  other,  not  counting  the 
tM(l  solt-shelled  eggs  which  one  of  his 
pullets  has  laid,  probably  from  some  de- 
eot  in  her  internal  organs.  With  these 
•".mled  he  would  359  eggs  ahead  of  any 
etuer  pen.  The  increasing  interest  in 
liese  competitions  is  shown  by  the  fact 
nut  already  entries  for  the  next  Missouri 
contest  to  begin  December  1  have  been 
received  in  sufficient  number  to  fill  two- 
tnircte  of  the  pens.  Canada,  England 
'  i,  Australia  will  be  represented. 
J-'^ng  Tests.— In  the  Missouri  con- 
lA.  6  Pens  of  10  birds  each  are  fed 
Jlle  l)eu  wbicli  has  had  all 
tv  before  it  at  all  times,  the 

them  selves  when  they 
i  l,lse’  ..keld  first  place  among  the  10 
&  "  mter  and  up  to  the  last  of 

"Ut  now  they  have  passed  to  sixth 
l  h  e‘  1  he  pen  which  has  had  nothing 
b,itt,COrMi  "beat  and  ground  oats,  with 
uttermUk  to  drink  has  now  passed  to 
bist  place.  geo.  a.  cosguoye. 


Trouble  With  Turkeys. 

olri'V'-1^  ?au.  d°  for  turkeys  two  months 
Tb.v  IUC1  Slc'ben  and  die  in  three  days? 
(livJ  were  Perfectly  healthy  eight  to  10 
bom  -f:,  1I:.lV0  froe  range— no  chickens 
u  the  place,  roost  outside  since  the 


THE  RURAL 

hen  left  them,  and  grew  rapidly.  They 
“cry”  incessantly  when  taking  sick,  and 
the  droppings  are  very  yellow,  though  no 
tendency  to  dysentery.  They  have  been 
raised  on  rolled  oats,  hominy  grits,  clab¬ 
ber  and  hard-boiled  eggs.  f.  R. 

Virginia. 

It  is  a  fair  presumption  that  your 
young  turkeys  are  suffering  from  the 
prevalent  disease  known  as  “blackhead,” 
though,  if  this  be  the  case,  they  have  been 
sick  for  more  than  a  few  days,  even  if 
you  have  not  noticed  the  symptoms. 
Blackhead  is  an  infectious  disease  caused 
by  an  intestinal  parasite,  and  in  chronic 
cases,  may  not  show  itself  to  casual  ob¬ 
servation  until  shortly  before  death.  You 
will  note,  however,  that  the  affected  birds 
become  sluggish,  lagging  behind  the  rest 
of  the  flock,  and  usually  displaying  a 
roughened  plumage,  some  time  before  the 
disease  reaches  its  final  stage.  The  other 
symptoms  that  you  mention  are  also 
found  in  this  disease,  though  not  con¬ 
stantly.  There  has  been  no  cure  found, 
and  prevention  by  keeping  the  turkeys 
upon  uninfected  ground  and  away  from 
other  infected  fowls,  offers  about  the  only 
hope  of  saving  them.  The  disease  is 
spread  by  sparrows  and  other  domestic 
poultry,  and  is  a  very  difficult  one  to 
avoid  where  turkeys  have  ever  been 
raised.  It  lias  completely  wiped  out  tur¬ 
key  raising  in  some  sections,  and  until 
some  method  of  prevention  or  cure  shall 
have  been  found  bids  fair  to  make  tur¬ 
key  raising  in  this  country  about  the 
most  precarious  branch  of  the  poultry 

industry.  m.  b.  d. 

Fertile  and  Infertile  Eggs. 

Should  male  and  female  fowls  range 

together  after  hatching  season  is  over? 
V  ill  they  lay  as  well  if  the  roosters  are 
taken  from  the  hens?  How  long  should 
the  male  and  female  be  together  before 
setting  the  eggs?  l.  l.  b. 

Salisbury,  Md. 

The  male  birds  should  be  removed  from 
the  flock  as  soon  as  the  hatching  season 
is  over,  for  the  hens  will  lay  equally  well 
without  them  and  the  eggs,  being  infer¬ 
tile,  will  keep  much  better.  Fowls  should 
be  mated  about  two  weeks  before  the 
eggs  are  saved  for  hatching,  though  many 
of  the  eggs  would  become  fertile  iu  less 
than  that  time,  probably  within  a  week. 

M.  B.  D. 


Buying  Young  Poultry. 

Where  can  I  buy  poultry — particu¬ 
larly  pullets  and  cockerels — first  hand. 
That  is,  I  can  use  these  goods  in  quan¬ 
tities.  and  would  like  to  buy  direct,  at  as 
reasonable  price  as  possible,  in  order  to 
net  myself  a  profit  after  fattening,  and 
further,  I  should  like  to  have  more  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorn  pullets  than  I  have  been 
able  to  raise  this  year.  I  have  under¬ 
stood  that  there  are  large  shipments  of 
this  commodity  made  to  Newark  and  New 
York,  and  I  should  like  to  buy  right  from 
the  car.  f.  w.  f> 

Madison,  N.  J. 

There  are  no  car  lots  of  pullets  shipped 
to  the  general  markets  in  New  York,  that 
I  am  aware  of.*  The  market  for  pullets 
does  not  lie  in  New  York  but  among 
poultrymen  who  wish  them  for  layers. 
The  cockerels  that  are  shipped  there 
come  from  two  sources,  poultrymen  who 
are  disposing  of  their  broilers  and  sur¬ 
plus  cockerels,  and  country  shippers  who 
buy  them  up'  in  small  lots  from  farmers 
and  others  who  do  not  have  enough  to 
make  their  own  shipments.  These  are 
usually  consigned  to  commission  houses 
and  the  only  way  that  I  know  of  in  which 
you  could  get  them  would  be  to  buy  di¬ 
rect  from  such  country  shippers,  or  ad¬ 
vertise  for  individual  shipments  from 
farmers  and  poultrymen.  Later  in  the 
season  you  will  find  pullets  advertised  for 
sale  in  these  columns.  Such  pullets  are 
not  yet  ready  for  market,  and  it  would 
only  be  iu  exceptional  instances  that  you 
would  be  able  to  purchase  them  now 
from  those  who  are  raising  them. 

M.  B.  D. 


Trouble  With  Indian  Runner  Ducks. 

What  is  the  trouble  with  some  Indian 
Runner  ducklings  belonging  to  a  little 
girl  friend  of  mine?  Out  of  25  hatched 
only  three  remain.  They  have  been  con¬ 
fined  in  a  large  pen  on  clover,  no  water, 
except  drinking  water.  I  dissected  one 
of  them  :  found  the  crop  full  hut  bowels 
empty,  other  organs  normal,  except  heart 
which  was  engorged  with  blood.  About 
the  eye  under  skin  was  black  circle  ex¬ 
tending  one-third  inch.  Symptoms  were 
closed  eyes,  dragging  legs,  droopy  one 
day,  dead  the  next.  Parent  birds  came 
from  West  last  Fall;  seem  healthy. 

Massachusetts.  e.  g.  o. 

There  are  various  troubles  that  might 
be  responsible  for  the  death  of  these 
young  ducklings,  but  unless  your  little 
friend  has  been  taught  how  to  feed  young 
ducks,  the  probabilities  are  that  over¬ 
feeding  ot'  too  concentrated  grain  rations 
has  caused  their  death.  Ducklings  can¬ 
not  he  fed  like  your  chicks,  hut  must 
have  a  large  proportion  of  their  food  in 
shape  of  green  stuff,  while  their  ground 
grain  mash  should  he  made  up  of  about 
one-half  wheat  bran.  Finely  chopped 
green  stuff  should  be  fed  from  the  first 
and  by  the  time  that  the  ducks  are  about 
three  weeks  old  should  constitute  one- 
half  of  their  ration.  They  should  also 
have  shade,  exercise,  plenty  of  water  for 
drinking  and  bathing  their  heads,  and 
dry  oomRr table  sleeping  quarters. 

II.  b.  D. 


NEW-YORKER 

THE  BOSTON  MARKETS. 

The  past  week  has  been  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  one  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  line 
in  Boston  market.  Native  products  have 
sold  well  and  growers  are  feeling  well 
pleased  with  the  prices  they  received  and 
amount  of  stuff  they  have  been  able  to 
place  on  sale  at  this  season.  Fofaroes 
L..ve  taken  a  big  jump  from  a  very  low 
market  for  this  time  of  year  to  a  more 
natural  price,  selling  now  at  $3  and  bet¬ 
ter  per  barrel  for  Virginia  stock.  The 
report  from  New  Jersey  of  about  one- 
half  crop  is  the  cause  of  the  raise.  The 
onion  supply  is  largely  native  sets  which 
sell  at  $1.25  to  .$1.50  per  bushel.  Native 
cabbage  brings  around  $2  per  barrel. 
Cucumbers  are  lower,  going  at  $5  per 
box  for  best  and  $2  to  $4  for  other 
grades.  Spinach  goes  well  at  50  to  65 
cents  per  box.  Lettuce  at  50  to  75  cents 
per  box  is  a  satisfactory  crop  to  grow. 
Native  Summer  squash,  $1  per  dozen  for 
yellow ;  white  scallop,  $1  per  bushel. 
Hothouse  tomatoes,  18  cents  per  pound, 
demand  good.  Beets,  $1.50  per  box  and 
50  cents  per  dozen  bunches ;  carrots,  70 
cents  per  dozen.  Rhubarb,  75  cents  pox- 
box ;  peas,  $2  and  $2.50  per  bushel. 
String  beans,  $2  per  box  for  both  green 
and  wax.  Green  corn,  $2.50  to  $3  per 
box. 

Southern  produce — Sweet  potatoes, 
$2.50  _  per  bushel ;  pineapples,  $3.50 
to  $5  per  crate ;  watermelons,  30 
to  40  cents  each  ;  cantaloupes,  $1  to  $2 
per  crate;  apples,  $2.50  per  basket;  to¬ 
matoes,  $3  per  carrier;  peaches^  $3.50 
per  '  " 
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pears.  $3.25  per  box;  plums,  four  basket 
carrier,  $1.50  to  $2.50 ;  bananas,  $3.50  to 
$4  for  best  yellow;  firsts  and  seconds, 
$1.25  to  $2.50  per  hunch ;  reds,  $2  to 
$3.50.  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia  straw¬ 
berries.  18  to  20  cents  per  box ;  native 
blueberries,  IS  to  20  cents  per  box ; 
raspberries,  15  cents  per  pint ;  currants 
10  to  12  cents  per  box. 

Butter  is  firm  and  short  for  good  stock, 
while  second  grade  and  cooking  stock 
is  being  worked  off  at  buyers’  offers;  30 
to  32  is  asked  for  good,  while  prices 
vary  on_poor  stock.  Cheese  holds  about 
same.  15  and  16  cents  down  to  13*4  per 
pound.  Eggs  still  slowly  rising,  best  go 
at  35,  others  from  25  cents  up.  Fresh 
meats  are  held  at  firm  prices,  with  supply 
just  about  normal.  Best  beef  dressed.  13 
to  14  cents  per  pound ;  lamb.  15  to  17 ; 
veal.  15;  hogs,  11*4  Per  pound;  live  hens, 
16*4  per  pound;  bi-oiler  chickens,  20; 
roosters,  11  ;  dressed  fowls,  21 :  broilers, 
26 ;  roasters.  22 ;  ducks.  18.  Early  ap¬ 
ples  are  not  plenty,  many  trees  not 
bearing.  Pears  look  like  good  crop  ; 
peaches,  fair  crop,  not  so  large  as  bloom 
promised.  General  farm  crops  look  well, 
especially  corn.  a.  e.  p. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  Y'.-V.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
’’square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Galvanized 
or  Painted  Roofing 

AND  SIDING  DIRECT  FROM 
MILL  AT  MILL  PRICES 

Write  today  for  free  sample  and  prices — 
mill  prices,  with  all  middlemen’s  profits 
cut  off.  Send  size  of  buildings  and  we 
will  furnish  free  complete  estimate  of 
cost.  See  for  yourself  the  big  savings. 

QUALITY  GUARANTEED 
BEST  OPEN  HEARTH  PRODUCT 

All  Galvanized  Roofing  and  Siding  hare 
an  extra  heavy  tight  coating  of  galvanize 
Let  us  prove  we  can  save  you  money. 
When  you  buy  from  us  you  buy  from 
the  manufacturer. 

Established  1877 

The  Sykes  Metal  Lath  &  Roofing  Co. 

516  WALNUT  ST.,  NILES,  OHIO 


!for  potatoes— 4  styles  to  choose  from  to  suit  your 
special  conditions.  We  guarantee  them  to  do  the 
work  we  claim  for  them.  All  growers  know  that  it  pays 
to  use  diggers  even  on  five  acres— they  save  much 
valuable  time  and  save  all  of  the  crop  iu  good  condition 
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IRON  AGE  diggers 


Wheels,  32  or  2S  Inch,  Elevator,  ca  or 
co  inches  wide.  Thorough  separation 
without  injury  to  the  crop.  Best  two 
wheel  fore  truck.  Right  adjustment 
of  plow,  shifts  in  gear  from  the  seat. 
Can  be  backed, turns  short  into  next  row. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  them  and 
write  us  tor  descriptive  booklet, 

BATEMAN 

M’F'G  CO. 
Box  102  D 
Grenlocli,  N.  J 
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Won’t  DO! 


In  this  20  th  Century  AGE  OF  STEEL,  wood 
shingles  are  fast  disappearing.  They  cost 
too  much;  they  rot  out  too  quickly;  too 
much  trouble  to  put  on;  too  apt  to  catch  fire. 
That’s  why  100.000  men  have  come  to  put 
these  beautiful  Edwards  STEEL  Shingles  on 
their  buildings. 

Edwards  Steel  Shingles  never  burn  nor  rot. 
Come  in  big  clusters  of  100  or  more,  which 
makes  them  ten  times  as  easy  to  put  on  as 
wood  shingles.  Each  Edwards  STEEL  Shin¬ 
gle  is  dipped  in  molten  zinc  AFTER  it  is  cut. 
No  raw  or  exposed  edges.  No  chance  for 
rust  ever  to  get  a  foothold.  And  the  patented 
Edwards  Interlocking  Device,  which  allows 
for  expansion  and  contraction,  gives  PER¬ 
MANENTLY  water-tight  joints. 


Edwards  STEEL  Shingles 


PriC@S  to  Pr‘ces-  these  STEEL 


fir 

es  are  far  below  wood. 
For  we  sell  direct  from  factory  to  user  and  pay 
the  freight  ourselves.  Just  get  our  latest  Steel 
Shingle  Books  and  Prepaid  Factory  Prices.  Then 
compare.  Then  see  if  you  can  afford  common 
wood  shingles  when  you  can  buy  genuine  Edwards 
STEEL  Shingles  at  these  prices.  Give  dimen¬ 
sions  of  your  roof  if  possible,  so  we  can  quote 
price  on  entire  job.  Send  postal  today  and  our  Cat¬ 
alog  8X3  and  Prices  will  reach  you  by  return  muiL 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 
823-873  Lock  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Largest  Makers  of  Sheet  Metal  Products  in  the  World. 
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Just  when  and  where  you  want  it.  No 
trouble  no  expense.  Sold  on  guarantee. 

Your  money  back  if  you 
are  not  satisfied.  Write  1 
today  for  FREE  BOOK  on 
FOSTER  High  Duty  Ram. 

_  POWER  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Ill  Trinity  Building,  New  York  4 


Moes  Rat  Destrovft? 


REMOVE  COVER 
TO  BAIT 


Patent  Pending 
Get  rid  of  the  rats  in 
your  buildings  and 
poultry  yard  without 
endangering  the  lives 
of  your  domestic  animals 
and  fowls.  They  cannot 
reach  the  poison  but  the  rats 
can  Any  poison  can  be 


NONE  BUT 
RODENTS  CAN  REACH 
POISOf* 


*"■  can  Any  poison  can  be 

used  but  we  recommend  one  that  kills  them  without  odor  and  ait* 
one  package  j  rce  with  each  dcst  royer.  Price  $1.00.  If  not  at  your 
deTlers.  sentdirect  to  vcUr  address,  carrying  charges  prepaid. 

OTIS  &  MOE,  1710  Otis  Bidding,  CHICAGO,  M  ■ 
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To  Kill  Lice  and  Mites  B 

on  fowls  and  in  the  houses,  use  L- 
PRATTS  POWDERED  LICE  KILLER 

25c  and  50c  per  package  ■  ^ 

and  PRATTS  LIQUID  LICE  KILLER  A 
35c  quart;  $1  gallon 
Each  the  best  of  its  kind 
“Your  money  back  if  it  fails” 

160-page  poultry  book  10c  by  mail. 

At  all  dealers,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  O 

Philadelphia  Chicago 


Chicks  $8.50  per  Hundred 

Purebred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Range  yearling 
‘•veeaers.  Big  strong  chicks  that  will  please. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point.  Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS 

R  Nn  11  Athene  Pa  Breeders  for  32  years  of  pure- 
n0-  flTnenS'  bred  poultry  of  high  quality. 

TWO  HUNDRED  HIGH  GRADE  WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS  for 

1  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Heavy  layers,  none 
better  anywhere.  Vine  Cliff  Poultry  Farm.  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hens*^®®,^0^ 

each,  or  $83  per  100.  100  2-year-old,  75cts.  We 

are  booking  orders  for  pullets  for  Fall  delivery. 

Hillcrest  Poultry  Farm.  Box  175,  Chili.  N.  Y. 

Wanted— R.  I.  Red  or  Barred  Rock  Pullets 

about  3  months  old.  State  number  and  price. 

BKOWEK,  -  .  Cresskill,  N.  J. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

2,000  yearling  hens  and  early  pnllets.  Quality 
kind  at  right  prices  to  make  room. 

SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— To  make  room.  500  WHITE  INDIA*  Kt'NXKR 
IH't  KS,  early  hatched,  -Ftshcl"  direct,  fine.  $1.50 apiece;  aatis- 
tae; ion  guaranteed.  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  (icttysburp,  Ps. 

FOR  SAl  F-20°  Single  Comb  White  Leg- 
I  UH  »HLC  horn  Yearling  Breeders, 

famous  Kulp.  240-egg  strain,  85  cents  each.  Also 
100  pure  White  Cockerels,  same  strain,  $2.00  each. 

H.  BACON,  Hillcrest  Poultry  Farm,  Berwyn.  Maryland 

R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  8HOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hate  liing.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH.  602  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  ItLLtiK; 

high  record  stock.  Old  and  young  stock  for  sale. 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor.  N.  H. 

pn  III  TRYMFN- SeU(i  -c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
”  1  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA. 

PULLETS  Early  Hatch»d^TSL3uSt 


THE  MACKEY  FA  KM  3, 


Gilboa,  N.  I. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

The  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency  issues 
a  monthly  bulletin  for  the  information 
and  instruction  of  its  agents.  It  is 
called  Strout  “Buggy-Seat  Confidences.” 
The  margin  of  the  first  page  has  this 
line :  “Caution  ! — Keep  this  magazine 
out  of  sight.  It  is  for  the  use  of  Strout 
men  only.”  In  the  issue  of  June,  1909, 
we  find  the  following : 

A  LITTLE  SECRET. 

BY  E.  A.  STROUT. 

Never  call  our  listing  blanks  “an 
agreement.”  Always  refer  to  it  as  “price 
list.”  Many  farmers  are  shy  of  signing 
agreements,  and  in  Heaven’s  name  don’t 
ever  ask  an  owner  to  “sign  here,”  point¬ 
ing  to  the  line  with  your  finger;  but,  in 
as  easy  a  manner  as  possible  place  your 
pen  or  pencil  into  his  right  hand  as  you 
speak  and  say  “Just  put  your  name  on 
that  line,  please,”  and  it  is  usually  well 
to  sign  your  name  first  on  the  proper  line 
just  after  filling  in  the  price  agreed  net 
to  him  and  just  before  getting  him  to  put 
his  name  down. 

This  secret  which  I  am  giving  you, 
with  reference  to  getting  contracts 
signed,  is  the  method  taught  by  one  of 
the  smartest  book  salesmen  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  a  man  under  whom  I  trained  for 
six  weeks  when  I  was  a  boy  before 
starting  out  to  sell  a  book,  and  while  we 
are  on  this  subject,  let  me  say  remember 
never  to  draw  your  papers  out  until  you 
have  the  farmer  in  a  place  where  it  will 
be  perfectly  convenient  to  lay  the  paper 
on  a  table  or  box,  and  where  it  will  be 
no  trouble  at  all  for  him  to  write  his 
name  on  the  paper  easily  and  in  a  nat¬ 
ural  manner. 

From  my  own  personal  experience,  cov¬ 
ering  many  years,  selling  articles  by  sub¬ 
scription  from  house  to  house  and  on  the 
road  selling  specialties  to  storekeepers 
who  had  never  seen  me  befox-e,  or  in 
many  cases  had  never  even  heard  of  the 
company  I  represented,  in  looking  back 
now  at  the  methods  I  used  to  get  their 
names  on  the  order-blank,  I  recall  that 
many  times  I  placed  the  pencil  between 
their  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  right 
hand  just  after  signing  my  name  on  the 
order-blank  and  while  the  psychological 
effect  of  the  prospect’s  having  seen  me 
write  my  name  was  still  in  force  and  he, 
feeling  the  weight  of  the  pencil  between 
his  thumb  and  forefinger,  the  line  before 
him  and  my  suggestion  of  “right  here, 
please,”  with  my  finger  pointing  to  that 
line,  secured  the  prospect’s  signature 
when  if  I.  or  any  other  man,  had  said 
to  him,  “Just  sign  here,  please,”  that 
word  “sign”  would  have  aroused  him 
like  a  red  flag  shaken  in  front  of  an  angry 
bull. 

Human  nature  is  the  same  every¬ 
where.  When  one  agent  goes  out  and 
lists  a  large  number  of  properties  in  a 
few  days  and  secures  the  owner’s  signa¬ 
ture  to  every  contract,  it  is  because  he 
is  following  these  methods.  Another 
agent  in  a  similar  territory  where  hu¬ 
man  nature  of  course  is  the  same  as  in 
the  other  territory  reports  that  he  can¬ 
not  get  the  farmers  to  sign.  Let  him 
start  out  again  and  follow  carefully  the 
method  outlined  above  and  I  will  bet  him 
dollars  to  doughnuts  that  his  report  will 
be  entirely  different. 

Here  is  a  virtual  admission  that  farm¬ 
ers  would  not  sign  the  Strout  contract 
when  given  an  opportunity  by  untrained 
agents  to  become  familiar  with  its  con¬ 
tents,  but  under  the  skillful  wiles  of  a 
trained  and  disciplined  agent  he  is  led 
to  sign  this  legal  contract  prepared  by 
skillful  attorneys  under  the  impression 
that  the  paper  is  a  mere  “listing  blank.” 
Later  on  he  finds  that  it  is  a  contract 
that  binds  him  for  all  time,  dead  or  alive, 
to  pay  the  Strout  Agency  a  fee  or  a  com¬ 
mission.  Even  if  he  pays  the  fee  in  the 
hope  to  rid  himself  of  the  contract,  and 
later  sells  the  farm  to  some  one  that 
Strouts  claim  as  a  customer,  he  is  eon- 
fronted  with  the  alternative  of  paying 
the  Strout  Agency  a  commission  or  of 
defending  a  suit  for  their  claim  under 
the  contract. 

Mr.  Justice  Hand,  in  his  recent  decree, 
held  that  our  contention  that  the  con¬ 
tract  could  not  be  enforced  could  rest 
only  on  the  belief  that  the  farmer  had 
been  imposed  upon  and  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  contract,  and  that  this  view 
might  turn  out  to  be  true.  If  a  farmer 
was  improvident  enough  to  sign  such  a 
contract  knowing  and  understanding  its 
contents,  he  ought  to  stand  the  conse¬ 
quence  as  a  future  warning  and  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  principle ;  but  where  the  farmer 
can  truthfully  set  up  this  defense  in 
good  conscience,  we  think  the  above 
“secret”  fully  and  amply  corroborates  his 
contention.  Under  such  circumstances 
we  do  not  believe  any  court  or  jury 
would  hold  him  to  the  contract  which  he 
signed  under  the  suggested  impression 
that  it  was  a  mere  “listing  blank.” 

If  the  Strout  Agency  yet  dispute  our 
judgment,  let  them  bring  suit  on  one  of 
the  claims  of  our  subscribers  and  we 
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will  bear  the  expense  of  the  first  suit  to 
test  the  facts  and  the  law. 

Can  you  get  any  satisfaction  for  me 
ont  of  the  Page  Seed  Co.,  Greene,  N.  Y., 
on  the  following  claim?  Two  years  ago 
I  purchased  eight  bushels  of  seed  peae 
from  them,  to  be  “Duke  of  Albany” ; 
planted  same  and  when  they  came  to  bear 
there  was  not  over  one  per  cent,  of  them 
“Duke  of  Albany.”  There  were  three 
different  varieties,  most  of  them  being  a 
small  podded  variety  hardly  worth  pick¬ 
ing.  c.  B.  E. 

New  York. 

We  have  presented  the  claim  of  this 
subscriber  to  the  Page  Seed  Co.  From 
the  letter  received  from  the  firm  in  reply, 
the  Page  Seed  Co.  seem  to  feel  that  be¬ 
cause  a  neighbor  of  this  subscriber  made 
a  similar  complaint  this  is  sufficient  to 
discredit  the  claim.  They  further  state 
that  farmers  in  other  sections  received 
seed  from  this  same  stock  and  made  no 
complaint  that  it  was  not  “Duke  of  Al¬ 
bany”  variety.  The  coincidence  might 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  farmers 
generally  have  learned  that  there  is  little 
redress  to  be  obtained  from  some  seed 
houses  when  they  fail  to  receive  the  va¬ 
riety  of  seed  ordered,  and  therefore  take 
their  medicine  and  say  nothing  about  it. 
The  experience  of  this  subscriber  and  his 
neighbor  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
buying  seeds  from  houses  with  an  estab¬ 
lished  reputation  for  seeds  true  to  name. 
This  is  more  important  in  the  matter  of 
seeds  than  ordinary  purchases,  because 
the  original  cost  of  the  seed  is  so  small 
in  comparison  with  the  value  of  the  crop 
which  may  be  obtained  if  proper  seed  is 
secured. 

I  bought  and  paid  cash  for  an  engine 
of  the  Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Com¬ 
pany  under  a  five-year  guarantee.  The 
engine  was  to  be  set  up  ready  to  run, 
but  it  did  not  come  that  way.  I  had  to 
set  it  up  and  it  failed  to  run,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  contract  and  guarantee  I  re¬ 
turned  it  and  demanded  my  money  back. 
Instead  they  held  the  engine  for  some 
time  and  returned  it  (the  same  one) 
short  some  of  the  connections.  Con¬ 
sequently  I  could  not  try  it  then,  and 
stated  what  was  short  and  asked  them 
to  forward  the  missing  parts  at  once. 
They  failed  to  do  so,  claiming  they  sent 
all  and  did  not  know  what  I  wanted. 
After  several  letters  they  sent  the  bush¬ 
ing  for  the  tank  connection,  as  they  call 
it  in  one  letter.  I  call  it  reducer.  They 
refused  to  send  pump  connection,  that 
is,  intake  and  outlet.  I  tried  to  get 
them  here  and  could  not  find  any  that 
would  fit,  so  I  took  the  matter  up  with 
them  again  and  finally  after  one  year 
they  sent  the  last  springs.  We  spent 
days  trying  to  get  it  to  run  and  used 
several  gallons  of  gasoline  and  could 
not  get  it  to  run  one  minute.  I  got 
other  parties — two  practical  engineers — 
to  try  it  and  it  failed  just  the  same. 
Then  I  again  asked  them  to  take  it  back 
and  refund  me  my  money.  I  finally 
asked  them  to  let  me  return  it  and 
give  me  $40  and  I  would  stand  the  loss 
of  the  rest.  They  flatly  refused. 

I  will  enJose  some  of  their  letters; 
some  of  them  I  have  mislaid.  Notice 
my  special  instructions  to  them  when  I 
ordered  the  engine.  They  have  failed 
to  comply  with  the  agreement.  They 
held  back  part  of  the  engine  and  kept  me 
from  trying  it  in  specified  time.  They 
talk  about  a  second  trial,  as  you  can 
see  by  their  own  letters.  I  would  like 
you  to  take  this  matter  up  with  the 
company  and  collect  if  you  can.  I  will 
return  the  engine  as  soon  as  I  can  get 
instructions  to  do  so — not  to  be  returned 
to  me  any  more,  but  for  the  return  of 
money.  J.  Z.  T.  k. 

West  Virginia. 

Signed  and  sworn  to  before  a  notary 
public. 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  get 
any  adjustments  of  complaints  from  this 
company.  We  long  since  refused  their 
advertising ;  but  complaints  continue. 
We  can  do  nothing  for  those  who  have 
complaints.  The  information  may  have 
value  for  others. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for 
the  able  manner  in  which  you  handled 
our  claim  against  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad.  The  check  for  $18.98  was  a 
very  welcome  adjustment  of  the  claim, 
which  had  been  refused  by  the  company 
nearly  a  year  ago.  I  assure  you  that  I 
appreciate  your  action  in  the  matter,  and 
hope  I  may  have  an  opportunity  to  re¬ 
ciprocate.  -  M.  A.  N. 

New  York. 

December  5,  1911,  a  shipment  of  pota: 
toes  was  sent  by  the  subscriber.  They 
were  eight  days  en  route,  while  30  hours 
would  be  sufficient  time  to  make  the  trip. 
When  the  potatoes  reached  destination 
they  were  frozen,  having  run  into  freez¬ 
ing  weather,  which  would  have  been 
avoided  had  the  shipment  been  given  or¬ 
dinary  handling.  The  claim  was  refused 
and  responsibility  denied  to  the  shipper, 
and  later  the  refusal  repeated  to  us.  We 
did  not  see  the  justice  of  this  in  view 


of  the  circumstances,  and  put  the  case 
before  the  president  of  the  road,  who, 
without  delay,  ordered  voucher  passed  for 
the  damage. 

There  are  some  subscribers  who  don’t 

say  a  word  but  think  just  the  same,  and 
appreciate  what  you  are  doing  all  the 
time  for  the  farmers,  myself  among  the 
rest.  I  see  by  the  last  issue  that  you 
have  been  sued  for  damages,  and  if  it 
is  through  your  influence  that  all  of  those 
papers  have  refused  the  advertising  of 
that  agency  it  is  a  grand  record  and  I 
say  glory  be.  Every  subscriber  should  be 
willing  to  contribute  a  dollar  toward 
expenses  (and  I  think  would)  ;  at  any 
rate  my  dollar  is  ready  and  another  with 
it  if  it  is  needed.  F.  b.  P. 

New  Jersey. 

If  the  above  were  an  isolated  expres¬ 
sion  it  might  not  be  significant  of  any¬ 
thing;  but  it  is  typical  of  many  expres¬ 
sions  that  come  to  us  on  every  such 
occasion  in  one  kind  of  language  or 
another.  And  when  it  comes  to  expres¬ 
sion  we  would  like  to  see  some  of  the 
literary  artists  attempt  to  improve  on 
the  above.  When  a  man  has  an  impulse 
in  his  mind  or  heart  and  transfers  it  to 
paper  he  is  eloquent,  and  no  touch  of 
art  can  improve  on  it. 

The  Strout  Agency  has  now  filed  some¬ 
thing  near  to  a  dozen  different  suits  for 
alleged  damages  to  their  business  of 
selling  farms  through  the  publication  of 
complaints  by  farmers.  We  expect  this 
will  serve  as  the  basis  of  another.  We 
appreciate  this  offer  to  share  the  burden 
of  such  suits  by  farmers.  We  always 
get  these  offers.  We  have  had  many 
other  such  suits ;  but  we  have  not  yet 
needed  nor  accepted  the  kindly  and  ap¬ 
preciated  offers  of  help.  Such  exper¬ 
iences  are  necessarily  troublesome  and 
expensive;  but  if  a  farm  paper  shrinks 
from  its  full  duty  to  its  subscribers  there 
is  no  very  good  excuse  for  its  existence. 

J  •  D. 

Ailing  Ducks. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  my 
young  ducks?  They  are  about  a  month 
old  and  have  been  well  and  growing 
until  the  last  few  days.  They  ax-e  droopy 
when  I  go  to  feed  them  early  in  the 
morning.  They  sit  around  and  will  not 
eat  or  drink,  and  die.  They  are  not 
lousy  and  when  I  shut  them  up  at  night 
they  were  feeling  all  right.  They  have 
a  nice  dry  place  to  stay  at  night,  and 
have  free  X’ange  through  the  day.  I 
feed  them  corn  bread  soaked  in  sweet 
milk  with  a  little  green  feed  chopped  in 
occasionally  and  plenty  fresh  water  to 
drink.  Are  they  old  enough  to  eat  raw 
feed.?  A.  s. 

Michigan. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  these 
columns,  overfeeding  on  concentrated 
grain  rations  with  too  little  green  food, 
is  responsible  for  much  of  the  trouble 
amateurs  have  in  getting  ducklings  be¬ 
yond  three  or  four  weeks  of  age.  In¬ 
stead  of  feeding  corn  bread  soaked  in 
milk,  with  a  little  green  food  occasionally, 
make  the  bulk  of  their  grain  ration  from 
wheat  bran  and  give  finely  cut  green 
food  all  the  time.  They  should  have 
grit,  charcoal  and  sifted  beef  scrap  also. 
A  good  feeding  formula  for  youngsters 
is  as  follows :  Wheat  bran,  four  parts ; 
wheat  middlings,  one  part ;  cornmeal, 
one  part;  fine  cut  green  stuff,  two  parts; 
five  per  cent,  chick  grit,  and  five  per 
cent,  sifted  beef  scrap.  As  they  grow 
older  the  proportion  of  green  stuff  may 
be  increased  to  one-half  of  the  total 
ration,  and  at  six  or  seven  weeks  of 
age,  cracked  corn  and  wheat  may  be 
fed  for  the  night  ration.  For  green 
stuff,  use  cut  clover,  young  oats,  Alfalfa, 
lettuce,  etc.  m.  b.  d. 


I  FIND  the  great  thing  in  this  world  is, 
not  so  much  where  we  stand,  as  in  what 
direction  we  are  moving.  To  reach  the 
port  of  heaven  we  must  sail  sometimes 
with  the  wind  and  sometimes  against  it 
— but  we  must  sail  and  not  drift  nor  lie 
at  anchor. — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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and  a  “square  deal, 
editorial  page. 


See  guarantee 


“BIDWELL” 

BEAN  and  PEA  Threshers 

MADE  in  three  sizes. 

Capacity:  50,  100  and 
150  bushels  per  hour.  Thirty 
years’  experience. 

In  Use  wherever  Beans  and 
Peas  are  Grown 

Write  for  description  of  our 
half -size  thresher.  The  Bidwell 
Jr.,  for  use  of  individuals  and  in 
localities  where  large  expensive 
machines  are  not  necessary. 

BATAVIA  MACHINE  CO. 
Batavia,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
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HAS  A  HUNDRED  USES 

Avenarius  Carbolineum  has  a  hundred  uses 
about  the  farm  as  a  wood  preservative,  insect¬ 
icide,  disinfectant,  wash,  spray  and  paint.  It 
will  lengthen  the  life  of 


the  silo,  the  barn,  posts 
and  other  woodwork. 
Keeps  lice,  mites  and 
vermin  from  poultry  and 
stock.  The  ideal  pre¬ 
servative  for  shingles, 
floors,  silos,  troughs,  etc. 
Waterproofs  tarpaulins, 
ropes,  covers,  tool  hand¬ 
les,  hose,  wheels,  etc. 
Avenarius  Carbolineum 
is  non-poisonous,  non- 
inflammable,  and  is  eas¬ 
ily  and  quickly  applied 
as  paint,  spray  or  dip. 
Writefor  Bulletin  33, de¬ 
scribing  its  many  uses. 
If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it 
— order  direct  from  us.  Carbolineum  Wood 
Preserving  Company,  igj  Franklin  St.,  N.  Y. 


Unadilla  Silos  J 
are  the  best  f* 


I 


Give  superior  silage.  Possess  best  con- 1 
struction  and  greatest  convenience.  Get  [ 
free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co..  Box  C.  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


Dirip  Silos 

Are  Manufactured  Not  Assembled  Silos 

Highest  grade  material— air 
tight  doors — permanent  ladder 
—genuine  wood  preservative- 
easy  to  erect— built  for  long, 
continued  service  and  sold 
direct.  Send  for  catalog,  prices 
and  freight  to  your  station. 
Discount  for  early  orders. 

Stevens  Tank  &  Tower  Co.,  Auburn,  Me. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHIOB 

30  Days’  Triai,— Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  60,  Cuba.  N.  Y. 


ROOFING 

$3.30  per  square. 
11)  squares  or  more. 
_ _ Ask  for  now  Catalog. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO.,  Box  C,  Hudson  Falls, N.  Y. 
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0  ,-v^^Where  the  use  of  Rock  Phosphate  has  paid:  At  Pennsylvania 

t  ta  te  College  $1.05  invested  In  Rock  Phosphate  gave  in- 

D  a  y  b  r  ealt^Mi  creased  yields  valued  at  $5.85 — over  500%.  At  the 

Rock  Phosphat^^jggy^^  Maryland  Experiment  Station  $1.96^  worth  of 
contains  a  minimun^^jjO’^^^s^^Rock  Phosphate  gave  increased  crop  yield- 
of  260  pounds  of  valued  at  $22.11 — over  1,000%.  At 

phorus;  sufficient  to  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 

an  acre  of  land  with  this  element^^itRi/''S^^^  Station  each  dollar  invested 
for  the  production  of  15  one  hund red-^gjLl  JP, in  Rock  Phosphate  paid 
bushel  crops  of  corn.  Since  most  soils^^^a^^^^^  for  itself  and 

in  the  Central  and  Eastern  states  are  already^^^PW^^^^  gave  $c;.68 

deficient  in  Phosphorus  we  advise  the  use  of  1  °  *  ,  r  profit, 

pounds  of  Rock  Phosphate  per  acre  once  in  each  ‘  ^ 

years.  The  cost  of  this  application  will  be  about  $1.00  per 
acre  per  year.  Write  us  for  further  information  and  for  prices. 

Mention  this  paper. 
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LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  broilers  lb . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters . 

Ducks . .  ” . 

Geese .  . 

Turkeys . 

Guineas,  pair . 


18  @  19 

16  @  17 

11  @  12 
15  @  15^ 

10  @  11 
15  @  16 

65  @  70 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Timothy  No.  1.  ton . 

Standard . 

@19  00 
@17  50 
@16  00 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Clover  mixed . 

@18  00 
O'  20  00 
@  9  00 

(»21  00 
@26  00 
@2*9  00 
@27  00 
@29  50 

@  8  SO 
@  6  50 
@  7  00 
@11  50 
@7  00 

Straw.  Bye  . 

Oat . 

MILLFISKD. 

Wheat  Bran,  ton . 

Middlings  . . 

...20  50 

Bed  Dog  . 

Corn  Meal . 

Linseed  Meal . 

_ 26  mo 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 

Bulls . 

t  5  75 

Cows . 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 

Culls  . . 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

Lambs . 

@  7  25 
@  9  90 

Hogs . 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  1  01  @ 

No,  2,  Red  . <4  @ 

No.  2,  Hard  Winter .  96  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  65  @  70 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  43  @  45 

Hye  .  68  @  70 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 


These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay; 

Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  .18  @  40 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  30  @  35 

Ordinary  grades . .*..  18  @  20 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  35  @  40 

Tub,  choice .  23  @  32 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb, .  25  @  28 

Fowls .  18  @  23 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 

Butter,  nearby  creamery .  30  @  31 

Western  creamery  .  27  @  27J$ 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery .  31  @  32 

Gathered  fresh .  28  @  30 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls .  19  @  20 

Roasters .  20  @  22 

Hay— No.  1 . 21  OU  @22  00 

No.  2 . 18  50  @19  50 

No.  3 . 14  00  @15  00 

Straw— Rye . 22  00  @24  00 

Millfeed— Bran,  ton . 22  00  @23  00 

Middlings . 23  50  @26  00 

Mixed  Feed . 24  00  @26  00 

Live  Stock— Milch  Cows . 60  00  @  75  00 

Beef  Cows,  100  lbs  .  4  25  @  5  08 

Bulls,  100  lbs .  5  00  @  6  50 

Calves.  100  lbs .  5  00  @  8  50 

Hogs,  100  lbs .  8  50  @9  50 


BUSINESS  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  Ending  July  25,  1913. 


BUTTER. 


Creamary,  best,  lb. 
Good  to  Choice 
Lower  Grades. 
State  Dairy,  best. . 


Packing  Stock . 

Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  firm  at  26  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  27b£  cents. 
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24 
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23 
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25 
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26 

23 
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24 

20 

@ 

23 

19 

@ 

21 

CHEESE, 

Whole  Milk,  best . 

Common  to  Good  . 

Skims . 


EGGS, 

White,  choice  to  fancy . 

Good  to  prime . 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

Common  to  good . 

Western,  best . 

Checks  and  dirties . 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap„  choice,  . 

Common  to  good  . 

Sun  dried  . 

Chops,  100  lbs . 

Raspberries . 

Cherries . 

Huckleberries . '. 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples— Hand-picked,  bbl . 

Windfalls,  bbl . 

Cherries,  81b.  bkt . 

Currants,  qt . 

Blackborries,  qt . ’ 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Gooseberries  . . . 

Raspberries,  red,  pint  . . 

Black,  pint . 

Peaches,  Southern,  crate . 

Det.  and  Mil.,  bkt . 

Muskmelons.  Southern,  crate  . 

Watermelons,  Southern,  I0U . 


Marrow,  100  lbs.. 

Medium  . 

Pea  . . 

Red  Kidney . 

White  Kidney  . . 

Yellow  Eye . . 

Lima,  California 


Prime  to  choice. 
Common  to  good 
Pacific  Coast  ... 

Old  stock . 

German  crop . 


HOPS. 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl . 

Southern,  new,  bbl . 

Jersey,  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bushel . 

Beets,  new,  bbl . 

Cartots,  new,  bbl....’.....' 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Cabbage,  100 . . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket.... 

Unions— Long  Island,  bbl . 

Jersey,  bu . 

I  eppers.  Florida  carrier . 

Nearby,  box . 

Peas,  bu .  . 

Radishes,  100  bunches  . 

String  Beans,  bu . 

Squash,  new,  bu .  . . 

Lgg  1  lants.  Jersey. box. 

Spinach,  bbl .  . 

I  oniatoos — Southern  carrier . 

Jersey,  box  . 

turnips,  white,  bbl . X 

Rutabaga  . 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  fresh  killed,  best  . 

.  Common  to  good . 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb'.'. 

Squab  broilers,  pair  . 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 

Roasters . 

Fowls . ‘  . 

Squabs,  doz".'."..  ’.'.  ’ . 
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The  watermelon  yield  of  Georgia  will 
be  2,500  carloads  this  year. 

The  gold  output  in  Rhodesia  for  June 
was  56,991  line  ounces.  The  total  yield 
for  the  first  six  mouths  of  this  year  was 
valued  at  $7,000,000. 

The  Anchor  Line  of  steamers  to  Glas¬ 
gow  has  had  a  most  satisfactory  year,  de- 
clariug  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent  on  its 
stock,  on  a  profit  of  $1,643,075. 

The  fresh  mackerel  catch  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  seining  fleet  to  date  is  2S.S60  barrels, 
compared  with  14,880  last  year. 

The  Minesota  Highway  Commission  is 
making  plans  calling  for  expenditure  of 
$10,000,000  in  a  system  of  roads  con¬ 
necting  the  chief  county  seats. 

Iowa  is  making  a  record  in  wheat  pro¬ 
duction  this  year.  Yields  up  to  45  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  are  reported  and  quality  is 
excellent. 

Georgia  leads  all  other  States  in  the 
production  of  ocher,  last  year  yielding 
10,107  tons,  valued  at  $101,790.  The 
other  States  chiefly  concerned  were 
Pennsylvania,  3,300  tons,  and  Vermont, 
531. 

The  Northwestern  apple  crop  is  to 
be  marketed  through  150  selling  agencies 
this  year,  extending  from  Montreal  to 
Texas,  and  from  Florida  to  Eastern  Mon¬ 
tana.  Through  these  agencies  most  of 
the  apple  crop  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho  and  Montana  will  be  marketed  co¬ 
operatively  under  one  central  selling 
agency. 

The  China  Press,  of  Shanghai,  gives 
the  following  report  of  goods  on  the  docks 
sit  Dalny  June  11  of  this  year:  Beans, 
13.808  tons ;  bean  cake,  12,389  tons ;  In¬ 
dian  corn,  621 ;  hemp  seed,  2.515 ;  other 
cereals,  8,093  tons.  At  Ilangkow,  mut¬ 
ton  was  seven  to  eight  cents  per  pound ; 
pork,  10  to  12 ;  cod,  six  to  eight ;  mack¬ 
erel.  seven  to  nine;  apples,  pound,  10  to 
12  cents ;  strawberries,  eight  to  10  cents 
pound ;  cabbage,  two  to  three  cents  each ; 
onions,  pound,  two  to  three  cents;  fowls, 
12  to  14 ;  eggs,  dozen,  eight  to  nine. 


“A  PRODUCER  AS  MIDDLEMAN.” 

Concerning  the  commission  business 
which  II.  P.  II.  proposes,  I  think  his 
scheme  to  sell  the  products  he  will  buy 
from  the  farmers  to  the  retail  grocers 
will  be  found  to  be  impracticable.  They 
can  buy  from  the  farmers  just  as  ad¬ 
vantageously  as  he  will  be  able  to,  and 
so  he  can  hardly  expect  to  secure  their 
patronage.  The  only  way  he  could  make 
a  success  of  the  business  would  be  to 
ship  his  stuff  to  a  city  commission  house. 
Why  not  make  a  specialty  of  one  thing, 
like  fruit,  for  instance,  and  sell  directly 
to  the  consumers?  There  is  an  opening 
iu  almost  every  large  town  for  a  busi¬ 
ness  that  will  bring  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  closer  together  to  their  mutual 
advantage  if  conducted  on  the  “live  and 
let  live  basis,”  as  R.  P.  H.  proposes.  A 
successful  experiment  of  this  kind  re¬ 
cently  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer. 

The  owner  of  a  large  orchard  had 
most  of  his  apples  packed  and  turned 
over  to  a  local  fruit  growers’  associa¬ 
tion  to  sell  for  him.  Sales  were  slow 


and  returns  unsatisfactory,  and  he  de¬ 
cided  to  try  to  sell  the  part  of  the  crop 
reserved,  about  two  carloads,  to  the 
consumers  iu  his  town,  and  established 
what  he  called  an  apple  depot.  He  pur¬ 
chased  several  hundred  market  baskets 
varying  in  size  from  half-peck  to  a 
bushel.  The  apples  were  sorted  and 
carefully  packed,  and  sample  packages  at¬ 
tractively  displayed  in  the  show  win¬ 
dows.  Advertising  space  in  the  daily 
papers  was  also  used.  The  attention  of 
the  public  was  soon  secured,  and  the 
sales  were  far  beyond  the  party’s  ex¬ 
pectations.  The  price  secured  was  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory,  although  less  than  the 
retail  grocers  were  asKing  for  inferior 
fruit.  The  culls  were  sold  at  a  low 
price  for  cooking  purposes.  In  a  little 
more  than  two  months  from  the  middle 
of  January  to  the  first  of  April  he  had 
sold  his  two  carloads  and  several  pur¬ 
chased  from  his  neighbors.  The  experi¬ 
ment  proved  so  satisfactory  that  he  de¬ 
cided  to  keep  the  business  going  and 
handle  other  fruits  in  their  season.  He 
is  looked  upon  by  consumers  as  a  very 
desirable  middleman,  and  is  popular  with 
the  farmers  whose  fruit  he  both  buys 
outright  and  sells  on  commission.  His 
commission  charge  is  a  little  more  than 
that  usually  charged  by  city  produce 
dealers,  as  he  repacks  the  fruit,  making 
it  enticing  to  the  consumer  and  carrying 
his  guarantee  as  to  quality,  in  the  shape 
of  a  small  placard,  in  the  package.  The 
consignors  are  quite  willing  to  pay  the 
commission  charged,  as  a  better  price  is 
realized,  and  they  believe  they  are  get¬ 
ting  a  square  deal.  h.  w. 

Greene  Co.,  Mo. 


July  21.  We  are  having  a  fearful 
drought  up  this  way,  but  apples  haug 
on  very  well.  Hay  very  short  and  poor; 
also  oats.  f.  g. 

Ghent,  N.  Y. 

July  16.  We  have  had  no  rain,  save 
a  shower  of  half  hour,  to  amount  to 
anything  since  May  15,  the  wind  blow¬ 
ing  a  gale  all  through  June  and  this 
month  has  been  most  of  the  time  from 
90  to  110  degrees  in  the  shade.  However, 
we  do  not  have  the  humidity  they  do 
farther  East.  One  hundred  degrees  here 
is  not  so  bad  as  8S  or  90  degrees  there. 
Our  crops  are  nothing;  50  acres  of  oats 
cut  for  hay ;  corn  still  hangs  on,  but 
will  be  short  and  nothing  but  fodder 
unless  rain  comes  soon.  For  a  distance 
of  30  miles  wide  the  rain  has  gone  around 
us.  In  adjoining  county  plenty  of  rain 
and  crops  good.  f.  c.  j. 

Washington  Co.,  Col. 

July  19.  Wheat  is  worth  $1;  corn, 
70;  oats,  40;  rye,  70;  buckwheat,  75; 
eggs,  18 ;  butter,  20.  Apples  not  more 
than  one-fourth  crop  on  an  average ; 
some  few  orchards  are  full,  while  a 
great  majority  have  none.  The  peach 
crop  is  very  light,  not  nearly  as  many 
as  last  year.  The  corn  is  looking  fine 
and  growing,  notwithstanding  we  have 
very  little  rain  for  a  month.  Oats  will 
be  a  fair  crop  and  about  ready  to  cut. 
Hay  not  a  heavy  crop,  and  worth  from 
$8  to  $10  per  ton.  Wheat  was  good  and 
put  away  in  fine  condition.  Cows  worth 
$40  to  $75.  according  to  quality.  Horses 
$125  to  $250.  w.  s. 

Landisburg,  Pa. 

I  try  to  sell  most  of  our  products  to 
private  families  direct,  and  thus  get  all 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  Later  iu  the 
season  in  Fall  and  Winter  we  some¬ 
times  sell  potatoes  at  wholesale  to  the 
stores  at  about  10  cents  less  than  retail 
price  per  bushel.  There  is  also  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  retail  prices  or  products  in 
the  different  towns  in  the  coal  regions. 
For  instance,  Mahonoy  City  and  Tama- 
qua  are  about  11  miles  distant  from 
each  other,  and  Mahanoy  City  generally 
has  higher  prices  than  Tamaqua,  some¬ 
times  as  much  as  five  to  eight  cents  per 
pound  on  butter  and  two  to  four  cents 
per  dozen  more  on  eggs.  However,  since 
Tamaqua  is  only  four  miles  and  easier 
road  from  our  farm  we  prefer  to  sell 
our  goods  there,  considering  time  and 
wear  and  tear  on  wagon  and  team.  The 
retail  trade  here  iu  the  coal  regions  has 
its  drawbacks  too,  as  there  are  very  many 
dead  beats  ;  they  pay  well  for  awhile  until 
they  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
farmer,  something  happens,  either  a 
strike,  or  an  accident,  or  illness,  which, 
of  course,  they  cannot  avoid,  but  the 
people  iu  our  towns  are  living  too  high. 
There  are  the  moving  picture  shows,  ex¬ 
cursions.  picnics,  Chautauquas  and 
hotels,  etc.,  that  take  their  money.  Then 
when  something  unavoidable  occurs  they 
want  the  farmer  to  help  them  out.  which 
he  frequently  does,  and  after  the  strike 
or  other  trouble  is  over  and  they  owe 
their  farmer  a  good-sized  bill  they  leave 
him  and  buy  from  someone  else,  so  that 
some  farmers  prefer  tlie  wholesale  trade, 
rather  selling  for  less  to  the  dealer  for 
cash,  also  saving  the  time  needed  for 
peddling  from  door  to  door.  Good  cows, 
from  $50  to  $70;  veal  calves,  7 to  eight 
cents  per  pound  wholesale ;  poultry,  re¬ 
tail,  16  cents  at  Tamaqua ;  18  cents  at 
Mahanoy  City,  alive ;  Spring  chickens. 
20  cents  pound.  Butter,  32  to  35,  retail 
in  Tamaqua ;  eggs,  26  to  28 ;  milk,  retail, 
farmers,  seven ;  milkmen,  eight ;  milk, 
wholesale,  five  cents  quart ;  new  potatoes, 
35  cents  a  peek  ;  string  beaus,  25  to  30 
cents  a  peck ;  green  peas  the  same ;  cab¬ 
bage,  retail,  three  to  six  cents  per  head  ; 
beets,  per  bunch  of  four  or  five,  according 
to  size,  five  cents  per  bunch  ;  early  baking 
apples,  40  cents  a  peck ;  rhubarb,  per 
hunch,  five  cents;  currants,  red  or  black, 
10  cents  per  quart  box.  j.  u.  K. 

Bornesville,  l'a. 


>  When  you  write  advertisers  mentioc 
.The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  u  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  edi¬ 
torial  page. 


■jm While  you  think  o?  it.  Don’t  wnit»- 
until  your  corn  is  actually  ready  to  be  4% 
stored  in  the  silo  before  making  up  your 
mind  that  you  can’t  go  through  another 
season  profitably  without  a 

DEYO  PORTABLE  ENGINE 

It’s  late,  but  our  capacity  is  large  and  we 
can  handle  your  order  promptly.  Write 
now  for  illustrations  and  prices.  The  best 
engines  made  for  farm  use.  1-V3  to  16  H,  P. 

DEYO-MACEY  ENGINE  CO. 

Washington  St.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  T. 

I.  S.  Woodhonse,  189-193  Water  St.,  New  York 
Richardson  Mfg.  Co..  Woreester.  Mass. 

Kendall  Ac  Whitney,  Portland,  bln* 


We  now  make  a  full  line  of  both  Steel-Wheel 
and  Wood- Wheel  Farm  Trucks,  and  shall  be 
pleased  to  furnish  you  our  free  catalog  of  same. 

On  account  of  the  ease  with  which  work  can 
be  done  with  these  trucks,  they  are  fast  com¬ 
ing  Into  general  use.  Let  us  have  your  In¬ 
quiry  for  prices. 

HAVANA  MKTAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17,  HAVANA,  lit. 


FOP  Salfl- Cyclone  Tile  Ditching  Machine 

.  VI  vuic  slightly  used,  good  condition.  Bargain 
Quick  sale.  T.  E.  WYANT,  Elat  Kock.  Ohio 


lilxnv  a\  vuvwis,  ouach  v  overs,  huck  ai 

Unll  1  HO  Low  Brices.  W.  W.  STANLEY.  Victor.  B.  T. 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  both 
with  and  withont  farm  experience,  who  wish  to 
work  on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady,  sober 
man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  phil¬ 
anthropic  organization  and  we  make  no  charge  to 
employer  or  employee.  Our  object  is  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  farming  among  Jews. 


THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Ave.,  1)1.  V.  City 

RESPONSIBLE  POSITION  WANTED-By  man  who  can 

■*  "  make  good.”  Married,  practical,  up-to-date, 
eight  years’  experience  as  farm  manager.  All-round, 
general  experience.  Some  college  training.  Would 
like  management  of  large  estate  or  commercial 
plant.  Am  holding  down  good  job  now  but  seek  a 
wider  field.  Address,  K.  M.,  care  Rnral  New-Yorker 


WANTED— MANAGER  for  a  small  farm  in  Massachusetts. 

Good  farmer  with  fruit-growing  experience.  Salary,  $45  a 
month,  with  privilege  of  keeping  cows,  poultry,  swine,  and 
vegetable  garden.  Comfortable,  attractive  house,  with  modern 
Improvements.  References  required.  Address  WALTER 

A.  DYER,  65  Greenwich  Street,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 


Wanted — POSITION  AS  MANAGER  of  a  large  country 
11  dtlicu  estate  by  a  practical  farmer,  dairyman, 
fruit  grower  and  stock  raiser,  mechanical  turn, 
wishing  only  large  proposition  carrying  good  sal¬ 
ary.  Small  family.  J.  L.  McCUE.  McVeigh,  Kentucky 


WANTED — A  representative  in  every  town  to  sell 

IMPERIAL  BAKING  POWDER.  Splendid  business  propor¬ 
tion.  First  application  from  eacn  town  sets  General  Agency. 
Not  sold  to  stores,  Send  50c.  for  sample  pound,  premium  and 
full  particulars.  E.  F.  Doubler,  Look  Box  No.  45,  Pino  Bu»h,  il.T. 


SINGLE  MAN  WANTED — For  general  work  on  dairy  farm.  Com¬ 
mence  about  Sept.  1st.  Must  have  good  habits  and  ability.  Givn 
reference  and  wages  first  letter.  Chas.  B.  Dayton,  S.  Montroae,  Pa. 


Home  on  Easy  Terms 

in  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York,  the  Lead- 
J>ig  Dairy  County  of  the  United  Stales. 

Farms  already  stocked  from  $30toJ75peracre. 
comfortable  buildings,  good  water,  schools, 
ohurches,  mail,  telephone.  New  Illustrated 
Catalogue. 

THE  RUSSELL  REAL  ESTATE  CO. 

Box  6  Ogdansburg,  New  York 


52j^5jHFLvelHertne^ayIninarmrinTbe^«^ 

PBQBnf  desirable  locations.  Get  my  list  of  best 
f  CENTRAL^*  Bargains.  Square  deal  always 

mew  YORK/  Fred  C.  McCarty,  Auburn,  N.Y. 


Farm  Raroaint-1”  15  S,Me3:  S3  mtle*  10  Philadelphia, 

1  dl  111  DdXgalllS  this  desirable  money-making  farm,  2 
miles  to  R.R.  ;  good  7-room  stoue  house  ;  barn,  30x40;  close  to 
splendid  market;  34  acres  ;  photograph  and  traveling  direction* 
Just  out.  Only  $1,700,  part  cash.  Dept.  8,  C.  D.  ROSE 

F ARM  A  GEN CYt  State  £y  \V arren  Sts.,  Trenton ,  N.  J. 


WANTFD-AN  Apl’LE  ORCHARD  FARM, 

ii  mu  i  kw  0f  about  150  acres,  one  that  has  been 
properly  planted  and  carefully  cared  for  and  in 
full  bearing.  Address,  F.  C.,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS,  4JZ21 

ing  in  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  Reference 
on  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchasers. 
C.  L.  YAGER  736  Press  Bldg..  Binghamton.  N.  Y 


Farm  WantpH~Sinall,  abandoned  or  rundown 
I  ul  III  it  ullloU  place,  within  150  miles  of  New  York. 
31  nst  have  buildings  and  be  a  bargain.  D.  M.,  c.  R.  M.*f. 


I  Rfl  Farmc  SALE — uear  Phila.  and  Trenton  markets  ; 

IUU  10  I  III  0  good  railroad  aud  trolley  facilities.  New  cata¬ 
logue.  Established  25  years.  Horace  G.  Reeder,  Newtown,  Penaa. 


JERSEY  FARMS*— 1 350  acres  in  Jersey’s  beat  soil.  Catalogue 
tree.  ED.  BURROUGHS,  147  E.  Stale  St.,  Trenton,  K.J. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO.. 

KE  &SSU1K! 

ries  Buu^i,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
ami  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited,  ~  34  3G  Little  l:4th  St„  New  York 
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HUMOROUS 


“We  are  taking  our  meals  out  now.” 
“Are  you?”  “Yes.  Out  of  tin  cans.” — 
Credit  Lost. 

Woman  (to  druggist)  :  “Are  you  sure 
this  rat  poison  is  good?”  “Certainly. 
It’s  cheap,  palatable  and  very  nourish¬ 
ing.” — Fliegende  Blatter. 

Rose:  “He  said  he  would  kiss  me  or 
die  in  the  attempt.”  Mane:  “Well?” 
Rose :  “He  has  no  life  in  5^-  L*e,  and  I 
pitied  his  poor  old  mothe-  ^  ffiio  State 
Journal.  m 

“Didn’t  I  hear  you  f  *—  mething  at 

that  yowling  cat  early  morning?” 

“Yes,  I  threw  the  alf  5  lock  at  it.” 

“Hit  the  beast?”  “Nc  ^  I  got  rid  of 

the  alarm  clock.” — Tr\>  opt. 

vj  O’ 

Village  Grocer  :  V-  £  :  are  you  run¬ 
ning  for,  sonny?”  /‘I’m  tryin’  to 

keep  two  fellers  from  sitin’.”  Village 
Grocer:  “Who  are  the  fellows?”  Boy: 
“Bill  Perkins  and  me.” — Melbourne  Aus¬ 
tralasian. 

Judge:  “The  prisoner  claims  that  he 
tooted  his  horn  before  he  ran  over  you.” 
Complainant  (much  damaged)  :  “Maybe 
he  did,  your  honor ;  but  what  good  is 
that  when  a  car  is  traveling  faster  than 
sound  ?” — Transcript. 

“Going  to  make  a  garden  this  Spring?” 
“No ;  I’m  going  to  disappoint  a  lot  of  in¬ 
sects  that  have  infested  my  yard  for 
years,  and  I  won’t  care  a  bit  if  some  of 
them  starve  to  death.” — Kansas  City 
Journal. 

“I  am  afraid,  madam,  we  have  shown 
you  all  our  stock,  but  we  could  procure 
more  from  our  factory.”  “Well,  perhaps 
you’d  better.  You  see,  I  want  something 
of  a  neater  pattern  and  quite  small — 
just  a  little  square  for  my  bird  cage.” — 
Punch. 

“I  hope  you  don’t  object  to  my  chil¬ 
dren  practicing  their  music  lessons,”  said 
the  fourth  floor  tenant  to  his  neighbor 
below  stairs.  “On  the  contrary,”  said 
the  neighbor.  “It  has  given  me  a  first- 
class  reason  for  demanding  a  reduction 
in  my  rent.” — Harper’s  Weekly. 

Tommy  went  fishing  the  other  day 
without  his  mother’s  permission.  The 
next  morning  one  of  his  chums  met  him 
and  asked:  “Did  you  catch  anything 
yesterday,  Tommy?”  “Not  till  I  got 
home,”  was  the  response. — National 
Monthly. 

“I  can’t  get  that  woman  to  take  any 
fresh  air,”  complained  the  young  physi¬ 
cian.  “You  don’t  word  your  advice  prop¬ 
erly,”  said  the  old  doctor.  “Tell  her  to 
perambulate  daily  in  the  park,  taking 
copious  inhalations  of  ozone.” — Washing¬ 
ton  Herald. 

Algy’s  Mother:  “I  suppose  yer  git- 
tin’  a  good  fee,  sir,  fer  attendin’  to  the 
rich  Smith  boy?”  Doctor:  “Well,  yes, 
I  get  a  pretty  good  fee ;  but  why  are  you 
asking?”  Algy’s  Mother:  “Well,  I  ’ope 
yer  won’t  forget  that  my  little  Algy 
threw  the  brick  that  ’it  ’im !” — London 
Opinion. 

After  citing  numberless  ills  and  re¬ 
ceiving  the  physician’s  prescription,  she 
finally  arose  to  leave  the  office.  As  she 
reached  the  door  she  turned  around  and 
remarked  slowly :  “And,  doctor,  I  hear 
strange  sounds  in  my  ears.”  “Well, 
where  else  do  you  expect  to  hear  them?” 
answered  the  tired  physician. — Brooklyn 
Life. 

The  angry  citizen  puffed  into  the  office 
of  the  city  editor.  “See,  here,  sir,”  he 
yelled,  “what  do  you  mean  by  publishing 
ray  resignation  from  my  political  office 
in  this  way?”  “You  gave  the  story  out 
yourself,  didn’t  you?”  asked  the  editor. 
“Of  course  I  did,”  replied  the  angry  citi¬ 
zen.  “But  your  fool  paper  printed  it 
under  the  head  of  ‘Public  Improve¬ 
ments.’  ” — Boston  Record. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 

Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

Q.W.  IngersoM,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Symbols 
of  Protection 

Ancient  Egyptians  carved 
over  their  doorways  and  upon 
their  temple  walls  the  symbol 
of  supernatural  protection;  a 
winged  disk.  It  typified  the 
light  and  power  of  the  sun, 
brought  down  from  on  high 
by  the  wings  of  a  bird. 

Mediaeval  Europe,  in  a  more 
practical  manner,  sought  pro¬ 
tection  behind  the  solid 
masonry  of  castle  walls. 

In  America  we  have  ap¬ 
proached  the  ideal  of  the 
Egyptians.  Franklin  drew 
electricity  from  the  clouds  and 
Bell  harnessed  it  to  the  tele¬ 
phone. 

Today  the  telephone  is  a 
means  of  protection  more 
potent  than  the  sun  disk  fetish 
and  more  practical  than  castle 
walls. 


The  Bell  System  has  carried 
the  telephone  wires  every¬ 
where  throughout  the  land,  so 
that  all  the  people  are  bound 
together  for  the  safety  and 
freedom  of  each. 

This  telephone  protection, 
with  electric  speed,  reaches  the 
most  isolated  homes.  Such 
ease  of  communication  makes 
us  a  homogeneous  people  and 
thus  fosters  and  protects  our 
national  ideals  and  political 
rights. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


Wheat  or  Straw? 

On  some  of  the  best  wheat  land  the  crop  runs  to 
Straw.  This  is  because  there  are  not  enough  avail¬ 
able  mineral  foods  tobalance  the  manure  or  clover. 

A  field  test  on  such  land  showed  that  Potash 
increased  the  grain  from  20  bushels  on  unfertil¬ 
ized  soil  to  31  bushels  where 

POTASH 


was  used,  and  to  37  bushels  where  Potash  and 
phosphate  were  used.  Both  were  profitable. 
Supplement  the  humus  of  such  land  with  200  lbs. 
acid  phosphate  and  30  lbs.  Muriate  of  Potash  or 
125  lbs.  Kainit  per  acre.  Potash  Pays. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  Potash,  write  us  for  prices 
stating- quantities  required  and  ask  for  our  free  book  on 
“Fall  Fertilizers.”  Study  of  the  fertilizer  question 
means  saving  and  profit  to  you. 


RIGHT  PROPOR¬ 
TION  OF  HEAD 
TO  STRAW 


GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  -42  BROADWAY 
CHICAGO—  McCormick  Block 
NEW  ORLEANS— Whitney  Central  Bank  Building 
SAVANNAH— Bank  &  Trust  Building 
ATLANTA— Empire  Bnilding 
BAN  F&ANCISCO—  20  Calilornia  Street 


CROP  RUNS 
TO 

STRAW 


Ellis  Champion 
Threshers 


Suit  everyone.  Both  the  profes 
sional  threshonnan  or  the  farmer 
who  wants  a  home  outfit  will  find  the 
Champion  rightly  named.  The  picture 
shows  ELLIS  CHAMPION  NO.  2  It  is  complete 
with  stacker,  tailings,  elevator  and  grain  bag 
ger.  Connect  it  with  steam,  gasolene,  tread  or 
any  other  power,  put  in  the  grain  and  the  Cham 
pion  does  the  rest.  No  straw  clogging.  Any  size. 

We  also  make  tread  and  sweep  horse-power,  drao  or  circular  saws 
ensilaae  cutters,  corn  shelters,  etc.  Ourcatalogtells  the  whale  story. 


Be  Your  Own  Thresherman 

Save  enough  to  own  the  Thresher.  Be  independent. 

get  ready. 


ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Potts  town,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


No  more  engine  worry.  No  fear  of  fire. 
No  insurance  troubles.  The  really  safe  en¬ 
gine-investigated  and  now  sealed  with  the 
label  of  security — is  here.  Every 

Jacobson  Engine 

is'personalty  inspected,  approved  and  labeled  by 
the  Underwriters  Laboratories  Co.,  Inc.  Good 
every  otherway.  too.  One-third  more  than  rated 
capacity.  Easy,  sure  starting.  Never  kicks 
back.  Hopper  cooled.  Write  for  Booklets. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE 
2  to  13  (ft  MFG.  CO. 

H.  P.  v  Dept.D .  Warren,  Pa. 


Caldwell , 

The  Price  Maker 

Gasoline  Engines,  Cream 
Separators,  Manure 
Spreaders,  Pump  Jacks 
and  Feed  Grinders  at 
prices  with  quality  that 
can’t  be  beat. 

Caldwell,  The  Quality  Man 

The  quality  of  my  goods  permit  of  a 
five  year  guarantee.  Ask  the  user— 
you  will  find  him  well  pleased  and  has 
saved  big  money  by  buying  from  me. 

Caldwell,  Your  Friend 

Because  he  sells  on  60-day  free  trial,  per¬ 
mits  you  to  use  the  goods  before  paying 
for  them  and  allows  you  to  be  the  judge 
of  their  value.  Just  write  me  before 

placing 
your  order. 

J.  0.  Caldwell 

Caldwell- 
Hallowell 
Mfg.  Co. 

5H  ComniercialSI. 
WATERLOO.  IOWA. 


Waterloo  Gasoline  Engines 


extra  good  for  mounting  on  wagons, 
engine  frame  is  long  and  well  sup¬ 
ported  back  of  the  crank  shaft 
box;  they  are  slow  speed  and 
—  consequently  don’t  jump 
around  like  an  engine 
running  fast.  Our  cata¬ 
logue  tells  all  about 
them. it’s  free.  We  make 
quick  shipment  from  New  York. 


Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Works 


202  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Save$50‘°s300 


I  absolutely  guarantee  to  save  you  S-50  to 
$300  on  any  Galloway  gasoline  engine.  Made  .in 
sizes  from  1  3-4  h.  p.  to  15  h.  p.  My  famous  5  h.p.  engine 
— without  an  equal  on  the  market — sells  for  $99.50  for 
the  next  60  days  only!  Buy  now!  Same  size  costa 
$225  to  $300  through  your  dealer.  Think  of  it!  OverSO.OOO 
Galloway  engines  in  use  today.  All  sold  on  same,  liberal,  free  90 
Day  Trial  Offer  I  make  you— and  all  giving  satisfaction,  I»n  t  that 
proof  enough?  _  „ 

Get  My  Catalog  and  Low  Direct  Prices 

Write  me  beforo  you  buy  any 
other  style  or  make.  Get  my  cata¬ 
log  and  low,  direct  price  on  the 
famous  Galloway  lino  of  frost¬ 
proof,  water  cooled  engines.  Free . 

Service  Department  at  your  dis-* 
posul.  My  special  1913  oiTer  will  help  (a 
you  an  engine  partly  or  wholly  witn-t 

outoost  to  you.  Write  today.  Do  itnow. 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY; 

275  Galloway  Station.  Waterloo,  Iowa 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 


Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes ;  trac 
tion  and  portable.  Msy 


STANDARD  EVERIWHIIE 

Well  Drilling  Machines 


Tested,  Proved  Reliable 

-  ~  ,  Z  VI 


forty-four  years’  use 


in 

nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  men  earn  big  incomes 
with  some  one  of  our  BO 
styles  and  sizes.  They  use 
any  power.  Made  for 
drilling  earth,  rock  and  for 
mineral  prospecting.  Large 
catalog-  No.  120  F  a*'1'” 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

Cneral  Office  and  Worki: 
AURORA.  ILL. 

Chicago  Office:  First  National 


POLLED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Getting  Rid  of  Horns. 

On  page  803,  we  gave  a  brief  description  of  the 
hornless  Holstein  cattle  which  have  been  developed 
by  Mr.  George.  E.  Stevenson  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
are  now  able  to  present  two  pictures 
showing  typical  heads  from  these  cat¬ 
tle.  One  of  these  animals  was  sired 
by  a  polled  bull  from  a  horned  cow, 
while  the  other  is  out  of  a  polled 
cow  from  a  horned  bull.  We  gave 
a  brief  statement  of  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son’s  theory  regarding  the  origin  of 
this  polled  character.  He  tells  us 
that  Prof.  W.  J.  Spillman,  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  read  a  paper 
last  Winter  before  the  Polled  Jersey 
Cattle  Company,  and  Mr.  Stevenson 
gives  the  following  synopsis  of  this 
address  by  Mr.  Spillman : 

“He  at  present  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  polled  trait  in  our  various  breeds 
of  domestic  cattle  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  their  origin  from  the 
wild  breeds  of  cattle,  three  types  were 
intermingled.  First,  the  solid-horned 
type  with  the  bony  honeycomb  interior 
structure,'  carrying  an  arterial  circula¬ 
tion,  that  were  rigidly  attached  to  the 
skull.  Second,  the  loose  or  dwarf- 
liorned  type,  the  horn  consisting  sim¬ 
ply  of  the  shells  attached  loosely  to  the 
skin  so  that  they  could  be  moved  with 
the  finger  and  not  fast  to  the  skull. 

Third,  the  pure  polled  type.” 

Mr.  Stevenson  also  thinks  that  a 
careful  tabulation  of  the  results  in  his 
herd  will  result  in  the  discovery  of 
some  principle  not  now  understood, 
which  will  enable  breeders  to  forecast 
the  qualities  and  characters  which 
will  result  from  any  mating.  lie  has 
had  experience  of  30  years  with  a  herd 
of  grade  Ilolsteins,  and  he  now  be¬ 
lieves  that  a  concerted  effort  on  the 
part  of  Holstein  breeders  would  result 
in  establishing  the  hornless  trait  uni¬ 
versally  in  the  breed.  He  also  thinks 
this  can  be  done  without  sacrificing  the 
dairy  qualities  in  any  way,  as  his  own 
cattle  without  horns  are  of  high 
dairy  quality,  and  from  good  families 
ol'  the  breed.  As  was  stated  on  page 
sb3,  Mr.  Stevenson  started  his  herd  by 
securing  every  naturally  polled  Hol¬ 
stein  that  he  could  learn  about.  They 
were  all  good  individuals  of  good  pedi¬ 
gree  and  satisfactory  performance. 

This  is  an  interesting  thing  to  all  Hol¬ 
stein  breeders,  for  without  question 
most  dairymen  realize  that  the  horn 
>s  of  little  if  any  practical  use  to  a 
dairy  cow,  and  if  it  could  be  bred 
oway,  without  lessening  the  actual 
dairy  value  of  the  individual,  there 
would  be  a  distinct  gain  for  the  breed. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from 
fim  paper  which  was  read  bv  Prof. 


bred,  we  get  the  surprising  and  interesting  result 
that  one-fourth  of  the  calves  are  pure  polls,  one- 
half  cross-bred,  and  one-fourth  pure  horned.  Herein 
lies  the  hope  of  the  breeder  who  is  trying  to  get  rid 
of  the  horns  on  a  horned  breed.  He  can.  by  using  a 
male  of  a  polled  breed,  get  any  number  of  cross- 


KEYSTONE  PLUM  JOHANNA  139786.  Fig.  336. 
In  this  Case  Dam  was  Polled  and  Sire  Horned. 


HOLST 


Spillman,  before  the  Polled  Jersey  Cattle  Company. 

Where  one  parent  is  cross-bred  and  the  other 
puie  polled,  half  the  calves  are  pure  polls  and  half 
cross-breds.  Where  one  parent  is  cross-bred  and 
,,ne  pure  horned,  half  the  calves  are  cross-bred  and 
hah  pure  horned.  But  where  both  parents  are  cross- 


EIN  COW  DAISY  JUNE  2d,  126222.  Fig.  337. 
In  this  Case  Sire  was  Polled  and  Darn  Horned. 

breds.  Then  by  mating  these  cross-breds,  one-fourth 
ot  the  progeny  will  be  as  pure  polls  as  if  they  never 
had  a  horned  ancestor.  When  once  a  pure  polled 
animal  is  secured,  he  will  never  get  a  horned  calf, 
no  matter  what  cows  he  is  bred  to.  P>ut  a  cross¬ 
bred  is  of  great  value.  By  mating  him  with  horned 


cows,  half  the  progeny  will  be  cross-breds.  These 
cross-breds  can  then  be  used  in  producing  pure  polls. 

"It  is  therefore  possible  for  the  breeders  of  polled 
Jerseys  to  introduce  into  their  herds  the  best  blood 
of  the  Jersey  breed.  If  the  blood  thus  introduced 
carries  the  horn  character,  the  polled  calves  result¬ 
ing  will  be  cross-breds,  but  from  them 
can  be  obtained  pure  polls  carrying  the 
best  blood  of  the  breed. 

‘*A  very  important  practical  point 
to  the  breeder  of  a  new  polled  breed  is 
how  to  tell  a  pure  poll  from  a  cross¬ 
bred  poll.  This  is  fairly  easy  in  the 
case  of  males,  but  less  so  in  the  case  of 
feemales.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  ani¬ 
mal  has  scurs,  even  minute  ones,  it 
is  cross-bred.  If  it  has  no  sign  of  scurs 
it  is  probably  pure  polled,  but  this 
point  has  not  received  sufficient  inves¬ 
tigation  to  render  it  certain  whether 
cross-breds  always  have  scurs.  I  think 
it  is  probable  that  they  do.  If  so,  then 
we  have  an  infallible  means  of  decid¬ 
ing  whether  a  polled  animal  is  pure  or 
cross-bred  with  reference  to  the  poll 
character. 

"In  the  absence  of  definite  knowl¬ 
edge  on  this  point  there  is  still  a  way 
to  settle  the  question  whether  a  given 
animal  is  pure  polled  or  cross-bred 
especially  in  the  case  of  the 
It  should  be  remembered  that 
poll  never  gets  a  horned  calf, 
his  calves  may  have  scurs  if 
the  cows  had  either  scurs  or  horns. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  male  is  a 
cross-bred  poll,  whether  he  has  scurs 
or  not.  half  his  sperm  will  carry  the 
horn  character.  Hence,  if  he  be  mated 
to  horned  cows,  about  half  his  calves 
will  be  fully  horned.  On  the  average 
of  a  large  number  of  cases  it  will  be 
almost  exactly  half.  It  depends  on 
whether  the  eggs  of  the  horned  cows 
are  fertilized  by  one  or  the  other  kind 
of  sperm,  which  the  male  produces  in 
equal  numbers. 

"A  practical  rule,  therefore,  for  de¬ 
termining  whether  a  young  polled  bull 
is  a  pure  or  a  cross-bred  poll  is  to  mate 
him,  say,  to  -a  dozen  horned  cows. 
Even  if  the  breeder  does  not.  have  the 
horned  cows,  his  neighbors  will  usually 
have  them  and  will  gladly  lend  them 
to  this  experiment.  If  a  dozen  calves 
thus  produced  are  all  polled,  or  have 
only  scurs.  then  the  chances  are  over 
4,000  to  one  that  the  male  is  pure 
polled,  and  this  will  make  it  safe  to 
guarantee  that  he  will  never  get  a  calf 
having  anything  more  than  scurs. 
Such  a  tested  bull,  to  a  breeder  of  a 
new  polled  breed,  should  be  valuable.” 


polled, 
males, 
a  pure 
though 


THE  COST  OF  MILK 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  othei 
form  of  farm  produce  which  tin 
average  consumer  is  so  reluctant 
to  pay  for  at  a  decent  living 
price.  He  soys :  “I  am  your  only  market,  your  goods 
are  perishable,  therefore  sell  to  me  at  my  price  oi 
they  will  spoil  on  your  hands.”  This  is  practically 
the  dictum  to  which  all  milk  producers  are  subject 
They  may  fret,  fume  and  declare,  but  the  bonds 
with  which  they  are  tied  are  drawn  so  grievously 


•»tl_ 
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tight  that  they  can  neither  fight  nor  run  away.  A 
last  resort,  therefore,  would  be  to  sell  out  and  get 
out — with  present  high  prices  of  feed  and  high 
prices  of  dairy  cows  and  comparatively  low  prices 
of  milk,  only  the  manure  pile  to  maintain  fertility 
of  the  soil  is  the  one  feature  that  commends  the 
business  a  moment.  There  are  doubtless  sections 
of  the  country  specially  adapted  by  nature  to  the 
production  of  milk  cheaply.  Upland  pastures  well 
watered  by  cold  and  living  springs  and  covered  with 
nutritious  grasses,  will  do  the  trick  and  probably 
do  it  profitably.  It  is  hardly  to  he  questioned  that 
taking  the  risks  that  accompany  latter-day  milk  pro¬ 
ducing  the  manufacturing  of  a  manure  pile  will  not 
compensate  the  producer,  therefore  quitting  the 
business  by  those  whose  land  will  admit  of  some 
other  form  of  deriving  a  revenue  from  the  soil  would 
appear  advisable. 

During  the  past  year  closing  April  1,  1913,  I  have 
kept  a  careful  record  of  milk  produced,  the  cost  of 
feeds  either  purchased  or  home  grown,  and  find  my 
total  is  a  trifle  over  three  cents  per  quart — decimally 
expressed  is  .0304  cents — price  received  414  for 
Winter  months  and  four  cents  for  Summer.  Hav¬ 
ing  quite  extended  pasture  fields  my  average  of 
nearly  30  head  including  hull  and  young  stock  not 
yet  freshened,  has  been  cheapened  in  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance  considerably.  No  labor  cost  in  caring  for 
the  stock  is  estimated.  The  manure  which  is  prac¬ 
tically  all  kept  under  cover  is  deemed  sufficient  to 
offiset  the  cost  of  labor  that  would  belong  to  caring 
for  the  stock.  A  glance  at  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  munificent  price  received,  however,  will  dis¬ 
close  how  rapidly  the  “get-rich-quick”  idea  is  pro¬ 
gressing.  As  for  figuring  interest  on  investment, 
buildings,  land  and  stock,  I  don’t  dare  attempt  it, 
for  the  cost  of  milk  would  rise  up  in  a  foaming 
protest. 

The  “middleman”  or  dealer  who  stands  between 
the  producer  and  consumer,  and  distributes  the  milk, 
is  a  standing  bugaboo  to  many  producers.  However, 
I’m  not  sure  that  I  regard  him  as  the  chief  sinner  and 
sponsor  for  rotten  prices  to  the  producer.  lie  has 
his  own  troubles,  which  may  be  many.  His  cus¬ 
tomers  are  far  from  infallible  in  point  of  prompt 
payment.  1 1  is  employees  demand  high  wages  to 
insure  reliable  honesty  and  he  must  pay  a  large 
wage  to  such.  lie  is  a  victim,  too,  of  drouthy 
weather  as  well  as  the  farmer  himself,  for  often  he 
cannot  get  milk  when  requiring  it  most  to  supply  his 
thirsty  customers  because  of  the  farm  shortage. 

New  Jersey.  a.  t.  thomas. 

“GETTING  TOGETHER”  FOR  PROTECTION. 

In  the  Spring  of  this  year  employees  of  the  New 
York  Telephone  Company  were  discovered  to  be 
putting  cranks  on  all  telephones  they  obtained  ac¬ 
cess  to.  One  or  two  of  our  more  knowing  people 
also  discovered  they  were  connecting  the  magnetos, 
and  it  was  soon  understood  that  all  party  lines  were 
to  be  changed  from  the  “common  battery”  system  to 
the  magneto,  thereby  making  it  necessary  for  the 
subscriber  to  ring  up  central,  while  under  the  “com¬ 
mon  battery”  system  the  taking  of  the  receiver  from 
the  bracket  gave  immediate  connection  with  central. 
Some  of  the  subscribers  became  so  determined  in 
their  objection  to  this  change  that  they  refused  to 
allow  any  employee  of  the  company  to  touch  their 
’phone  or  even  enter  the  house.  Finally  several 
lines  were  switched  to  the  magneto  service  and  then 
the  trouble  became  the  more  acute.  One  line  was 
forced  back  to  the  former  service  by  recourse  to 
the  law.  Others  refused  the  service,  saying  either 
the  “common  battery”  service  or  none. 

Finally  two  young  men,  both  farmers,  started  pe¬ 
titions  against  the  change,  with  the  avowed  inten¬ 
tion  of  sending  the  same  to  the  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission.  These  men  visited  me,  and  we  arranged 
to  cover  as  much  as  possible  of  the  lines  in  this 
manner.  We  brought  the  matter  before  our  town¬ 
ship  Granges  (there  are  three  of  these),  and  they 
passed  resolutions  protesting  against  the  change, 
and  also  by  bringing  the  matter  before  the  County 
Grange,  obtained  endorsement  of  this  procedure. 
Individuals  also  wrote  letters  of  protest  to  the  Com¬ 
mission.  As  soon  as  matters  had  developed  thus  far 
the  company’s  representative  interviewed  several  of 
us  and  sought  to  convince  us  that  the  change  was 
for  our  advantage  but  was  unable  to  convince  any 
of  us  that  the  old  system  they  were  trying  to  foist 
upon  us  was  what  we  wanted.  Finally  a  meeting 
was  arranged  between  the  subscribers  and  the  com¬ 
pany’s  representatives  at  one  of  the  Grange  halls. 

No  particular  publicity  was  given  to  this  meeting 
by  the  company,  arid  we  have  an  idea  that  they 
would  have  been  glad  if  it  had  proved  a  fiasco,  but 
we  saw  to  it  that  the  matter  was  well  known,  and 
at  the  time  appointed  over  50  subscribers  were  pres¬ 
ent,  together  with  a  half  dozen  company  represen¬ 
tatives.  After  the  election  of  a  chairman  the  coni- 
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pany  was  given  the  floor,  with  the  privilege  of  ex¬ 
plaining  their  position  and  giving  their  reasons  for 
the  proposed  change.  The  first  speaker  occupied 
his  time  with  telling  how  good  the  service  of  the  com¬ 
pany  was,  and  asserting  how  superior  in  that  re¬ 
spect,  it  was  to  that  in  Germany,  England  and  I 
don’t  know  where.  After  he  was  through  one  of 
the  engineers  proceeded  to  explain  by  means  of  a 
rough  draft  the  difference  between  the  two  systems, 
and  his  explanation  simmered  down  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  going  to  be  saving  to  the  company,  though 
that  came  only  after  considerable  questioning.  The 
original  understanding  had  been  that  these  repre¬ 
sentatives  would  be  able  to  come  to  some  agreement 
with  us.  They  were  utterly  unprepared  to  do  any¬ 
thing  save  endeavor  to  persuade  us  to  accept  the 
proposed  change. 

The  outcome  of  the  meeting  was  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  six,  to  which  was  given  authority 
to  confer  with  the  company  and  obtain  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  system  that  had  been  in  use  for  the  past 
six  years.  This  committee  met  the  following  day, 
and  after  due  consultation  made  a  demand  upon  the 
company  to  restore  the  former  service  or  else  the 
agreement  of  status  quo  should  be  raised  and  the 
matter  pushed  before  the  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sion.  A  three  days’  leeway  was  given  in  accordance 
with  the  request  of  the  company.  We  also  decided 
to  rent  an  automobile  and  proceed  to  get  as  many 
petition  signatures  as  possible  during  this  period 
of  waiting. 

The  time  elapsed  with  no  reply  from  the  com¬ 
pany,  so  we  sent  to  the  Commission  the  petitions 
which,  with  those  previously  forwarded,  had  the 
total  of  192  subscribers  out  of  a  probable  250.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  in  possession  of  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  the  Commission’s  attorney,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Albany  with  these,  where  he  learned  that 
the  previous  petitions  had  been  handed  over  to  the 
telephone  company  by  the  Commission’s  electrical  ex¬ 
pert,  who  also  presented  the  same  reasons  for  the 
change  that  the  company’s  representatives  had  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  meeting  previously  mentioned.  They 
would  seem  to  have  been  sort  of  pigeonholed,  but  with 
our  chairman  there  the  matter  was  brought  clearly 
out  and  the  assurance  of  consideration  given. 

Some  little  time  elapsed,  when  finally  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  company  called  upon  our  chairman 
and  gave  assurance  that  the  former  service  would 
be  restored,  and  this  was  reported  at  a  final  meeting 
of  the  subscribers,  where  the  requisite  amount  of 
money  was  raised  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Yesterday  one  of  our  men  informed  me  that 
his  line  had  been  restored  to  the  former  service,  and 
we  expect  the  remainder  to  be  thus  restored  in  the 
near  future.  If  there  had  not  been  this  united,  de¬ 
termined,  intelligent  action  on  the  part  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  there  would  have  been  no  hope  of  getting 
the  service  we  had  had  and  wanted  retained.  The 
one  proposed  by  the  company  was  old  and  out  of 
date,  and  a  source  of  considerable  confusion  and 
much  annoyance.  The  reasons  they  assigned  were 
not  the  real  ones,  as  we  learned  from  a  study  of 
the  matter.  What  they  purposed  was  to  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  supplying  from  storage  bat¬ 
tery  the  current  for  rural  lines,  and  thereby  be 
enabled  to  enlarge  their  city  service  at  no  additional 
outlay  of  equipment  in  the  central  plant.  As  the 
calls  from  the  country  to  the  city  to  those  from 
the  latter  to  the  country  are  in  a  ratio  of  two  to 
one  this  would  mean  a  considerable  saving  if  only 
the  subscriber  furnished  the  electricity  for  ringing 
through  use  of  the  magneto.  There  was  no  better¬ 
ment  of  the  service,  as  they  said,  hut  a  decided 
retrogression  in  that  respect.  But  we  knew  what 
we  wanted,  and  did  our  best  by  legitimate  and  rea¬ 
sonable  means  to  obtain,  and  we  have  succeeded, 
but  only  because  we  “got  together”  in  the  matter. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  [rev.]  a.  s.  clayton. 


INTENSIVE  CULTURE— GOOD  SEASON. 

Many  of  the  strawberry  and  asparagus  growers 
of  Concord,  Mass.,  are  feeling  j  ire  tty  good  after  a 
prosperous  season ;  a  good  crop  and  more  important, 
very  good  average  prices.  One  grower  obtained  a 
profit  of  about  $3,000  on  these  two  crops  this  sea¬ 
son.  His  berries  were  frosted  early  in  the  season 
and  the  outlook  at  that  time  for  any  profit  looked 
slim,  but  the  later  bloom  turned  out  all  right,  and 
by  receiving  good  prices,  the  lowest  II  cents  per 
box,  the  highest  25,  and  the  majority  selling  at  IS 
and  20  cents,  the  season  was  successful.  This  was 
his  first  year  on  asparagus,  which  also  sold  well, 
most  of  it  at  about  $5  per  box.  This  year’s  success 
is  appreciated  all  the  more  as  the  previous  ten  have 
been  a  struggle  to  keep  even,  as  the  expense  of 
starting  the  asparagus  on  a  large  scale  is  consider¬ 
able,  and  took  all  the  profit  made  in  the  berries  dur¬ 
ing  this  time. 


August  9, 

This  man  employs  tramps  to  pick  the  berries,  pay¬ 
ing  by  the  day,  and  usually  gets  all  the  help  he 
needs.  Of  course  they  cannot  be  depended  on  to 
stay  any  length  of  time,  often  going  6n  a  drunk 
after  a  short  time  and  not  turning  up  again,  but 
others  come  along  to  take  their  places,  and  thus 
fill  the  gap.  They  sleep  in  an  old  barn  and  board 
themselves.  He  claims  he  gets  much  better  results 
from  these  tramps  than  by  employing  children  as 
some  do,  and  lias  no  trouble  at  all  with  them.  Often 
out  of  work  season  they  come  along  broke,  and  he 
usually  gives  them  a  dollar  or  two,  and  in  most 
cases  they  come  back  later  and  work  it  out.  He 
seldom  loses  by  this  policy.  Another  grower  sold 
a  crop  of  1.100  crates  at  good  prices  and  also  feels 
happy,  as  well  he  may,  as  too  often  the  story  is  poor 
prices  and  failure  instead  of  success.  Iam  informed 
that  the  men  who  make  money  in  Concord  are  those 
who  raise  these  crops  and  others  for  Boston  mar¬ 
ket.  Even  at  the  good  prices  the  Concord  farmers 
receive  for  their  milk,  that  is,  good  compared  with 
what  the  average  New  England  farmer  receives  for 
this,  usually  from  five  to  10  cents  per  can  more,  I 
am  told  none  of  the  cow  men  make  any  money,  hut 
just  manage  to  get  along,  and  if  the  grain  bill  hap¬ 
pens  to  run  along  a  couple  of  months  it  is  mighty 
hard  to  catch  this  up. 

One  man  started  in  a  number  of  years  ago,  10  or 
more,  with  $500  capital.  He  bought  a  piece  of  land 
for  $900  and  gave  a  mortgage  for  the  remainder. 
He  set  out  nine  acres  of  asparagus,  not  all  at  once, 
hut  a  little  at  a  time,  working  out  by  the  day  for 
the  rest  of  the  season  until  his  beds  matured  and 
returned  a  profit.  Within  a  year  or  two  he  has  re¬ 
tired,  having  sold  his  nine  acres  to  a  friend  for 
about  $4,000,  although  this  was  not  the  full  value 
by  any  means.  It  is  very  pleasing  to  tell  of  these 
cases  of  success,  as  in  too  many  cases  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  a  lifelong  struggle  and  no  reward  in  this  world 
is  the  result.  Of  course  there  are  various  reasons 
for  this;  sometimes  it  is  the  individual’s  fault,  some¬ 
times  not,  but  it  happens  just  the  same.  a.  e.  r. 


ASSIGNING  A  MORTGAGE. 

Can  you  tell. me  what  I  can  do  with  my  boy?  He 
is  paying  a  mortgage  for  me,  but  as  there  are  several 
other  children  and  none  of  them  has  done  anything  to 
help  me  I  feel  it  is  nothing  but  right  that  this  boy 
should  have  a  guarantee  that  he  should  get  his  money 
back.  At  the  same  time  I  want  a  guarantee  that  lie 
pays  it,  so  I  don’t  know  what  to  do.  I  was  going 
to  give  him  a  piece  of  land,  but  if  I  give  him  a  deed 
on  that  then  I  have  no  guarantee  that  he  will  pay  the 
rest  of  the  mortgage  (which  is  the  sum  the  land  is 
worth)  as  I  don’t  like  to  take  a  mortgage  on  it.  a.  c. 

There  are  two  ways  that  this  could  be  done.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  simpler  way  would  be  for  the  father  to 
give  a  letter  addressed  to  his  son  and  delivered  to 
him  for  his  keeping,  in  substantially  the  following 
form : 

Dear  Son.  As  I  have  told  you  I  want  to  do  something 

to  protect  you  in  tin1  payments  you  have  made  to . 

. for  me,  I  therefore  give  you  this  letter  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  receipt  of  the  sum  of  $ .  which  you 

have  paid  for  me  and  on  my  behalf  to . . 

mortgagee,  holder  of  the  mortgage  on  my  farm,  in  the 

sum  of  $ . ,  dated . and  recorded  in  the 

office  of  the  County  Clerk  of  . County. 

This  letter  is  also  given  to  make  a  record  of  the  fact 
that,  if  you  continue  the  payments  on  the  said  mortgage 
until  the  same  is  paid  in  full,  in  consideration  of  what 
you  have  already  paid  thereon  and  what  you  will  pay, 
I  hereby  direct  and  this  letter  is  authority  for  the 

mortgagee,  Mr . ,  to  transfer  and  to  assign 

the  said  mortgage  to  you  on  your  final  payment  of  the 
same  in  full,  and  I  hereby  waive  any  and  all  claim 
or  interest  I  may  have  at  that  time  to  have  said  mort¬ 
gage  canceled,  or  any  other  claim  I  may  have  in  said 
mortgage  when  the  same  has  been  completely  paid  by 
you  and  I  shall  do  whatever  is  further  necessary  at 
that  time  to  complete  the  title  in  you  when  you  have 
made  the  final  payment 

It  is  understood  between  us  that  so  long  as  I  or  my 
wife  shall  live  you  will  not  assign  or  foreclose  the 
mortgage  or  cause  or  permit  the  same  to  be  done,  nor 
will  you  disturb  my  ownership  in  the  farm  in  any  way; 
and  that  you  have  no  rights  in  said  mortgage  until  the 
same  is  paid  in  full. 

Please  send  me  a  letter  assenting  to  the  terms  of 
this  letter. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A  copy  of  this  letter  could  lie  given  to  the  mort¬ 
gagee  in  the  son’s  discretion.  Any  other  terms  of 
the  agreement  could  he  added  or  this  could  be  put 
in  the  form  of  an  agreement. 

This,  of  course,  leaves  the  mortgage  on  the  farm 
(which  the  father  does  not  particularly  want),  but 
provides  for  the  holding  of  it  by  the  son  in  such  a 
way  that  it  can  do  no  harm. 

The  second  way  would  be  for  the  father  to  make 
a  binding  agreement  with  the  son  to  provide,  by 
will,  that  on  condition  that  the  son  pay  the  mort¬ 
gage  in  full  the  father  will  hind  himself  to  make  a 
will  leaving  the  property  or  its  value  to  the  son  and 
then  execute  a  will  containing  these  provisions.  In 
matters  of  this  kind,  involving  considerable  prop¬ 
erty,  it  is  well  to  get  an  attorney  to  prepare  the 
proper  papers, as  the  laws  in  the  different  States 
vary  considerably.  m.  i>. 

Try  to  do  your  boosting  without  boasting. 


1913. 
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“POLITICIAN”  AND  “COMMON  PEOPLE.” 

A  Milking  Machine  in  Bristles. 

Dairymen  find  it  hard  to  get  good  milkers.  Some 
of  the  milking  machines  give  fair  satisfaction,  but 
they  do  not  always  milk  clean,  and  sometimes  the 
cows  do  not  stand  for  them.  At  any  rate,  the  milk¬ 
ing  problem  is  a  hard  one — much  talked  about.  We 
imagine  the  pigs  must  have  listened  to  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  for  never  before  have  we  had 
so  many  accounts  and  pictures  of 
milking  machines  in  bristles.  The  lat¬ 
est  picture  is  at  Fig.  33S,  taken  right 
in  the  barnyard. 

“The  Yorkshire  pigs  and  the  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  are  owned  by  Garry  O.  Half, 
of  Long  Island.  The  cow  had  been 
giving  an  average  of  22  quarts  of  milk, 
daily.  Suddenly  this  dropped  to  five, 
and  fluctuated  between  that  figure  and 
10  quarts.  The  owner  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  why  the  sudden  change, 
but  after  two  weeks,  Sam  Miller,, 
one  of  his  assistants,  found  the  cow 
patiently  yielding  to  the  pig,  which,, 
as  may  be  noticed,  is  much  larger  than 
her  sisters,  although  the  same  age 
Before  the  photograph  was  taken  the* 
cow  with  three  Jerseys  was  let  into 
the  pigpen.  The  pigs  were  released 
from  the  barn  and  “Politician,”  as  Mr, 

Ilaff  now  calls  the  sucker,  made  for  each 
of  the  other  three  in  turn,  only  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  bewildering  kick.  The  “right” 
cow,  now  named  “The  Common  People" 
by  Mr.  Ilaff,  was  finally  reached,  and 
“Politician”  went  at  the  milk,  sucking 
with  a  tremendous  vim,  and  a  noise 
like  a  drinking  horse  makes  when  he 
is  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  pail.” 

The  patient  cow  seems  on  good  terms  with  her 
milker. 


the  soil,  the  financial  standing  of  the  owner,  and 
had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  duties  of 
this  particular  farm.  During  the  Summer  the 
owner  hired  an  inexperienced  student  from  the  city 
and  paid  him  $25  per  month  to  assist  in  the  general 
work  of  the  farm.  The  older  man  had  to  teach  the 
young  fellow  all  of  his  work  and  be  responsible  for 
all  errors  of  judgment.  The  older  man  became  dis¬ 
gusted  with  his  employment  before  the  end  of  the 


THE  FARM  LABOR  PROBLEM. 

By  a  Former  Hired  Man. 

Part  I. 

The  farm  labor  problem  is  not  causing  worry 
because  it  is  an  imaginary  evil  or  because  there  is 
no  reason  for  the  unrest  so  prevalent  among  the 
hired  men  on  many  American  farms.  It  is  a  real 
problem,  and  can  only  be  settled  after  careful  study, 
and  it  will  require  the  best  brains  of  our  most  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  to  bring  before  their  neighbors 
some  way  to  solve  the  difficulty.  There  was  a  time 
in  our  history  when  nearly  all  of  the  best  men  in 
the  country  received 
their  first  money 
from  doing  hard  la¬ 
bor  on  the  farm. 

They  began  their 
career  and  often 
worked  many  years 
as  tillers  of  the  soil. 

When  these  men 
were  old  enough  to 
take  up  some  other 
vocation  or  buy  their 
own  land,  along  came 
a  plentiful  supply  of 
young  men  who  were 
willing  to  roll  up 
their  sleeves  and 
earn  their  living 
next  to  the  soil.  The 
present  day  finds  few 
young  men  who  en¬ 
joy  working  on  a 
farm  unless  it  is 
owned  by  the  imme¬ 
diate  family;  and 
then  they  use  it  as  a 
Summer  vacation  job 
instead  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  occupation. 

There  are  several 
reasons  for  the  lack 
of  interest  among  the 
young  men  that  ex¬ 
plain  why  they  can¬ 
not  reason  out  any 

advantages  to  be  gained  from  working  on  a  farm. 

1  he  first  consideration  is  a  wage  limit,  which  means 
that  no  matter  how  much  the  man  may  increase  in 
'  Hiciency,  he  still  receives  about  the  same  remunera- 
tor  toil.  On  one  farm  an  excellent  hired 
‘"an  vvas  employed  for  $26  per  month,  and  he  had 
'lomonstrated  his  ability  and  usefulness  by  remain- 
'  '  0,1  place  for  five  years,  lie  knew  the  horses, 
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season,  and  showed  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  job 
that  had  never  before  been  apparent.  He  left  the 
farm  and  obtained  a  position  in  an  automobile  fac¬ 
tory  in  a  nearby  city. 

The  important  point  to  consider  is  not  the  fact 
that  the  student  earned  $25  per  month,  but  the 
experienced  man  was  only  getting  $26  per  month. 
Further  inquiry  found  that  the  older  man  had 
started  in  five  years  before  at  $25  per  month,  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  efficiency  and  value  on 
the  farm  had  greatly  increased,  he  had  only  re¬ 
ceived  a  reward  of  a  $1  increase  in  his  wages.  The 
owner  figured  that  as  long  as  the  man  did  not  com¬ 
plain  about  the  job,  there  was  no  reason  for  offer¬ 
ing  him  much  more  money.  This  farmhand  was 
not  the  complaining  kind  of  a  man,  and  did  not 


THE  WORKING  FORCE  ON  a  MICHIGAN  FARM.  Fig.  33P 


realize  that  any  injustice  was  being  done  to  him 
until  he  saw  the  inefficient  man  draw  almost  as 
much  money  and  not  perform  the  same  amount  of 
work  in  the  field. 

The  above  statement  illustrates  one  of  the  causes 
of  dissatisfaction  underlying  the  farm  labor  ques¬ 
tion.  There  are  no  standards  of  efficiency  developed 
and  a  man  is  a  man  with  a  right  to  so  much  money 


and  no  more,  when  he  is  working  on  the  farm.  This 
condition  exists,  though  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
there  is  no  other  place  where  the  skilled  hand  and 
trained  mind  can  be  used  to  better  advantage  than 
in  practical  agriculture.  The  employee  on  the  farm 
has  the  greatest  opportunity  to  exercise  skill  and 
judgment  in  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  owner  of 
the  land.  He  can  make  money  for  his  employer 
by  careful  preparation  for  his  work,  and  by 
earnest  efforts  to  carry  out,  the 
plans  with  the  greatest  efficiency.  He 
can  lose  money  every  day  by  the  care¬ 
less  waste  of  material  and  a  slow  dis¬ 
interested  manner  of  carrying  out  his 
duties. 

We  next  come  to  the  question  of  de¬ 
ciding  whether  the  good  farm  laborer  is 
appreciated  and  if  the  poor  workman 
also  receives  his  reward  in  proportion 
to  his  value.  It  has  been  difficult  to 
adopt  a  scale  of  wages  on  the  farm, 
because  every  man  soon  knows  the 
rate  of  his  neighbor  and  looks  with  a 
jealous  eye  on  the  man  who  deviates 
from  the  usual  scale  paid  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  man  who  is  working  in 
the  field  at  15  cents  per  hour  soon  tires 
of  the  job  when  he  finds  that  his  fel¬ 
low  workman  is  getting  20  cents  per 
hour.  The  workman  receiving  the  low 
rate  will  never  stop  to  consider  that 
the  high-paid  man  may  be  doing  twice 
as  much  work  during  every  hour  of 
the  day.  The  only  solution  to  the  wage 
problem  will  be  the  developing  of  a 
scale  of  wages  and  the  using  of  a 
merit  system  that  will  enable  the 
trusted  and  steady  man  to  receive 
more  money  in  appreciation  of  his 
work.  If  it  is  understood  in  a  certain 
community  that  the  men  who  have  worked  there  for 
several  years  are  getting  more  privileges  and  more 
money  than  the  transient  labor,  it  will  be  an  induce¬ 
ment  for  some  men  to  stick  to  the  farm  and  not 
hunt  for  the  factory,  where  a  certain  reasonable 
increase  in  their  wages  can  usually  be  expected. 

Is  farm  labor  usually  underpaid?  It  is  usually 
considered  that  farm  labor  is  underpaid  and  at  the 
Same  time  we  hear  that  farming  is  a  business  and 
requires  brains,  energy,  and  capital.  The  farm 
laborer  must  have  brains  and  be  willing  to  expend 
most  of  his  energy,  but  the  accumulation  of  capital 
for  the  development  of  his  own  business  is  made 
very  difficult.  Every  farmer  should  adopt  some 
means  of  giving  the  hired  man  a  stimulation. 
Some  fruit  farmers  should  try  out  the  plan  of 

giving  the  men  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of 
the  profits  on  the 
peach  or  apple  crop, 
and  though  the  divi¬ 
dend  was  small,  it 
would  be  sufficient  to 
make  the  men  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  job,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the 
crops  would  receive 
more  care  and  better 
attention  during  the 
growing  and  harvest 
time,  than  as  if  the 
men  had  nothing  to 
expect  except  their 
weekly  pay  check. 

The  man  who  is  to 
receive  some  per 
cent  of  the  yearly 
earnings  will  feel  a 
new  interest  in  the 
business,  and  like 
the  stockholder  in  a 
corporation,  the  man 
will  study  the  best 
methods  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  crops  and 
improving  the  land. 
It  sounds  purely  the¬ 
oretical  to  talk  about 
taking  the  employees 
into  the  business  se¬ 
crets  and  giving  them 
a  certain  per  cent  of  the  yearly  income  from  the  farm. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  best  farmers  are  now  keeping 
books,  and  maintaining  a  system  of  farm  manage¬ 
ment  that  keeps  them  in  intimate  connection  with 
the  financial  standing  of  their  business.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  determine  the  per  cent  of  profit  on 
the  investment  of  time,  money  and  labor  and  decide 
the  investment  of  time,  money  and  labor,  r.  g.  k. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 1 


Transplanting  Shrubs. 

Please  state  when  to  transplant  the 
following  flowers:  Paeon  ies,  s.vringa, 

roses  'and  lilac.  These  are  of  the  old 
hardy  varieties,  that  have  been  neglected 
for  years.  However,  all  are  blooming 
well  but  the  lilac.  Soil  is  a  heavy  clay. 
Would  wood  ashes,  stable  manure  or 
commercial  fertilizer  be  best?  F.  is.  h. 

Madison,  O. 

All  these  plants  and  shrubs  are  best 
moved  in  the  early  Spring,  while  as 
nearly  dormant  as  possible.  If  conditions 
permit  it  would  be  well  to  prepare  the 
ground  thoroughly  the  previous  Fall, 
spading  in  well-rotted  stable  manure ;  it 
is  then  easily  prepared  in  early  Spring. 
The  hardy  Hybrid  Remontant  roses  like 
a  clayey  soil,  Pseonies  like  a  deep  rich 
loam,  and  as  they  are  gross  feeders  a 
supply  of  cow  manure  trenched  in,  will 
be  beneficial.  Syringa  or  mock  orange, 
will  do  well  in  almost  any  well-drained 
soil,  while  the  lilac  prefers  one  that  is 
moist  and  rich.  Yours  may  be  a  little 
starved,  and  thus  lessened  in  bloom. 
Wood  ashes  will  be  helpful  to  the  roses, 
but  of  course  you  will  not  mix  ashes  with 
the  manure.  There  has  been  little  use 
of  commercial  fertilizers  with  ornamen¬ 
tal  shrubs ;  bone  dust  is  useful,  espe¬ 
cially  for  roses,  but  in  general  gardeners 
still  hold  to  horse  and  cow  manure  for 
such  uses. 


Robber  Bees. 

Will  you  tell  me  whether  there  is  any 
way  of  preventing  one  hive  of  bees  from 
robbing  others?  X,.  E.  s. 

Augusta,  Me. 

Any  colony  of  bees  too  weak  to  defend 
themselves  are  liable  to  be  robbed  out, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  this  unless 
they  can  be  built  up  in  numbers  and 
made  capable  of  self-defense.  It  will  be 
of  great  help  to  a  weak  colony  if  the 
entrance  to  it^  hive  is  contracted  until 
only  one  or  two  bees  can  pass  at  a  time ; 
this  narrow  entrance  is  more  easily 
guarded,  and  if  the  colony  has  a  good 
queen  it  should  increase  in  numbers  un¬ 
til  it  can  hold  its  own  with  its  neighbors. 
Robbing  is  most  likely  to  take  place  dur¬ 
ing  a  dearth  in  the  honey  flow,  or  after 
the  bees  have  obtained  access  to  a  supply 
of  honey  or  other  sweets  that  has  been 
exposed  to  them.  Great  care  should  be 
taken,  particularly  when  it  is  necessary 
to  feed  bees,  that  they  do  not  become  de¬ 
moralized  by  finding  easy  honey  some¬ 
where  and  thus  started  on  a  criminal 
career.  Having  once  learned  that  honey 
or  syrup  is  to  be  obtained  without  work¬ 
ing  for  it,  bees  are  apt  to  throw  aside 
all  self-restraint  and  regard  for  their 
neighbors’  rights,  and  having  exhausted 
the  original  supply,  to  force  their  way 
into  any  hive  too  weak  to  keep  them  out 
and  steal  its  stores.  Robbing  may  be 
guarded  against  then,  by  keeping  all  col¬ 
onies  as  strong  as  possible;  by  contract¬ 
ing  the  entrances  of  the  comparatively 
weak  hives  and  seeing  to  it  that  they 
have  good  vigorous  queens ;  and  by  care 
not  to  leave  broken  honeycomb  or  other 
sweets  about  the  apiary  where  the  bees 
can  find  it,  being  particularly  cautious 
when  feeding  weak  colonies  and  when  a 
shortage  in  the  honey  flow  makes  the 
bees  more  than  ordinarily  anxious  to  find 
a  supply  of  nectar.  M.  b.  d. 


New  Potato  Pest. 

The  potato  tuber  moth,  for  some  time 
destructive  in  California,  has  appeared 
in  other  States  and  is  doing  so  much 
damage  that  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  issued  a  general  warning  to 
prevent  its  spread. 

Potato  growers  are  urged  to  sort  the 
seed  two  weeks  after  digging,  and  then 
to  sort  them  over  two  weeks  later.  The 
tubers  unaffected  by  the  tuber  moth 
should  then  be  placed  in  a  moth-proof 
bin.  It  is  easy  to  pick  out  the  infested 
tubers  because  of  the  excrement  of  the 
moth,  which  adheres  by  means  of  a  web 
to  the  outside  of  the  potatoes  and  can 
be  easily  detected. 

The  tubers  in  the  moth-proof  bin,  after 
final  sorting,  should  be  fumigated  by 
carbon  bisulphid  to  kill  any  moths  which 
might  have  bred  out  or  have  slipped  in 
through  crevices,  and  when  the  bin  was 
opened.  Carbon  bisulphid  is  applied  by 
pouring  about  one  pint  into  flat  vessels 
such  as  milk  pans  or  pie  tins.  An  aver¬ 
age  of  3  pounds  should  be  used  in  1.000 
'cubic  feet  of  space.  It  is  more  effective 
at  high  temperatures,  80  to  90  degrees 
Fahrenheit  being  best.  The  pans  are 


placed  in  the  bins  at  the  top.  The  gas  1 
being  heavier  than  air  penetrates  the 
mass  of  potatoes,  reaching  those  at  the 
bottom.  The  bin  should  be  tightly  closed 
for  124  to  36  hours.  The  utmost  care 
should  be  taken  that  no  fire,  such  as  that 
from  a  cigar,  electric  fan,  stove,  or  even 
a  gas  light  or  lamp  should  be  brought 
into  the  vicinity,  as  the  gas  is  very  in¬ 
flammable.  Rubbish,  weeds,  tops.  <*tc., 
left  in  the  field  should  be  burned,  as  they  ; 
furnish  a  harbor  for  the  pests. 

Summer  Spraying  for  Scale. 

The  Hope  Farm  man  has  at  different 
times  spoken  regarding  the  control  of  the 
young  louse  of  the  8an  Jose  scale  during 
the  Summer.  Some  experiments  were 
conducted  in  Western  Michigan  during 
the  season  of  1911  bv  Mr.  E.  W.  Scott, 
Entomological  Assistant  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  of  the  U.  S.  Govern-  I 
ment,  designed  among  other  things  to  test 
the  effect  of  different  sprays  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Some  of  the  results  of  these  tests 
relating  to  the  control  of  the  Codling 
moth  are  published  in  Bulletin  No.  115, 
Part  2,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  those  relating 
to  the  scale  control  have  been  published. 
Some  of  these  findings  are  very  striking, 
however.  In  the  particular  orchard  of 
which  I  write  the  trees,  205  in  number, 
were  all  sprayed  with  the  lime-sulphur 
solution,  Winter  strength,  before  growth 
started.  Mr.  Scott  then  took  entire 
charge  of  the  spraying  operations  and 
gave  four  applications  with  various 
sprays.  The  first  was  made  May  12.  af¬ 
ter  the  cluster  buds  opened  but  before  | 
blossoming.  The  second  was  made  May 
25,  soon  after  petals  had  fallen ;  third 
June  14.  and  fourth  July  25. 

For  some  reason  the  first  application  ; 
was  not  as  effective  in  killing  the  scale  as 
usual  and  there  was  considerable 
throughout  the  orchard  during  the  sea¬ 
son.  Five  trees  were  selected  in  each 
plat  in  the  demonstration  and  at  harvest 
time  the  fruit  from  these  trees  was  care¬ 
fully  counted  for  scale  as  well  as  for 
scab  and  worms.  In  the  check  plats  as 
well  as  in  that  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
from  50  per  cent  to  as  high  as  NO  per 
cent  were  infested  with  scale.  But  in 
the  plat  sprayed  with  commercial  lime- 
sulpliur.  1.14  gallons  to  50  gallons  of 
water,  but  eight  per  cent  was  infested, 
while  with  an  application  of  home-boiled 
lime-sulphur  made  in  the  proportion  of 
four  pounds  of  sulphur  to  two  pounds 
lime  to  50  gallons  of  water  less  than  two 
per  cent  was  scaly.  The  home-boiled 
mixture  was  practically  a  clear  solution 
which  had  been  cooked  45  minutes  with 
steam. 

Now  the  interesting  feature  about  this 
experiment  is  that  the  scale  control  must 
have  been  effected  largely  by  the  last  of 
Summer  application,  as  the  insect  would 
only  have  begun  to  increase  until  the 
time  of  the  June  spraying,  and  the  first  ! 
two  could  have  had  practically  no  effect 
on  the  scale.  It  is  evident  from  this 
demonstration  therefore  that  where 
scale  is  known  to  be  present  in  an  or¬ 
chard  thei’e  is  a  decided  gain  by  giving 
the  Summer  spray  of  lime-sulphur. 
Michigan.  edward  iiutchins. 


FROM  WYOMING  COUNTY,  PA. 

In  this  section  nearly  all  the  farmers 
market  their  own  produce,  except  butter 
and  eggs,  which  are  usually  sold  at  the 
country  store,  or  are  gathered  up  by 
hucksters.  If  to  the  former  they  are 
traded  for  merchandise  or  credited  on 
account,  for  I  believe  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  farmers  have  standing  accounts 
with  the  merchants.  At  present  butter 
is  bringing  26  cents  a  pound  and  eggs 
24  cents  a  dozen.  The  merchant  markets 
these  in  the  Wyoming  A’ alley  which  is 
but  13  miles  from  here,  and  gets  30  cents 
for  the  butter  and  26  to  28  for  eggs,  or 
sells  at  his  door  for  the  same  price  in 
cash  as  he  gives  in  trade. 

Cattle  are  scarce  and  high  for  this  sec¬ 
tion  ;  milch  cows,  fresh,  bring  $50  to  $60 
for  mixed  grades  and  $75  for  Holstein 
grades.  Those  having  been  fresh  in  the 
.Spring  or  before  bring  about  $15  less. 
Beef  cattle  have  all  been  picked  up  at 
about  five  cents  a  pound,  estimated 
weight  on  the  hoof.  Very  few  calves 
are  being  raised ;  as  veal  was  so  high  in 
the  Spring.  Milk  is  contracted  by  the 
year  at  3 y»  cents  for  Summer  and  414 
for  Winter,  delivered  in  the  city.  A  few 
do  a  little  better  than  that  by  selling  to 
men  who  have  small  routes  in  the  city. 
Gardening  is  not  carried  on  much,  but 
fruit  raising  is  picking  up.  Red  rasp¬ 
berries  are  being  grown  quite  extensively  ; 
the  price  has  been  $4.50  per  bushel,  sell¬ 
ing  in  the  market  to  wholesale  men  or 
hucksters.  Apples  are  the  main  fruit 
crop,  but  prospects  are  not  very  good 
this  season,  about  60  per  cent,  I  should 
think.  The  late  frost  and  twig  blight 
have  both  injured  the  crop.  The  past 
two  or  three  years  the  farmers  have  been 
spraying,  trimming  and  fertilizing  their 
orchards  as  never  before,  and  many  new 
ones  have  been  planted.  This  has  been 
a  poor  farming  section,  or  a  section  of 
poor  farming,  and  only  the  last  few 
years  have  things  begun  to  improve.  Po-  j 
tatoes  have  been  a  staple  crop,  usually  j 
about  the  only  money  crop.  All  the  grain 
is  fed  on  the  farm  and  it  does  not  go 
half  way  around,  for  nearly  all  buy  feed 
more  than  half  the  year.  j.  H.  u. 

Beaumont,  Pa. 


“For  the  Land’s  .Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 


for  PUMPING  WATER 


Tiie  above  picture  shows  our  Combined  Engine 

and  Pump,  and  is  one  of  the  many  types  of  outfits 
shown  in  our  catalog.  You  need,  right  on  your  farm,  one  of  our 
engines,  as  it  will  save  you  much  hard  work  and  earn  you  money, 
you  can  use  the  above  outfit  also  for  spraying,  and  then  have  the 
engine  for  any  other  work.  Write  us  today,  tell  us  what  you  want 
to  do  with  an  engine  and  get  prices,  and  also  the  FIRST  buyer 
in  each  locality  gets  a  special  price Tin  it  now.  write  n«  tn^nv. 

Waterloo  Engine  Works.  202  Fulton  St.,  N.Y.  City 


BEST 


ON  EARTH 


Write  us  for  Litmus  Paper  to  test  your  soil  for 
lime  requirements.  It  is  FREE.  Our  Lime  Car¬ 
bonate  guaranteed  in  every  respect.  Let  us 
prove  it  to  you. 

INTERNATIONAL  AGR’L  CORP. 

Caledonia  Marl  Branch 

812  MARINE  BANK  BLDG..  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Alfalfa  Seed 

Should  be  sown  during  August  and  Septum - 
l>er.  Wo  offer  high-grade  seed,  and  will 
send  sample  and  price  on  request.  Write 
for  a  copy  of  our  Alfalfa  Leaflet,  Jfroe. 

Crimson  Clover 

the  great  soil  improver ;  nlso  early  green 
food!  grazing  and  hay.  Special  circular, 
sample  and  price  of  seed  on  request. 

Winter  Vetch 

(Vicia  Villosa) 

Valuable  asa  winter  cover  crop  and  for  hay 
and  green  manure.  Extremely  hardy. 
Write  for  price.  _ 

Dreer’s  Autumn  Catalog 

Ready  early  in  September  and  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants;  offers  seeds.  Plants  and  bulbs  for  Fall 
planting.  Write  for  a  copy. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

— - - PHILADELPHIA,  PA.— — - 


Wood’s  High-Grade  Seeds. 


Crimson  Clover 

The  King  of  Soil  Improvers, 
also  makes  splendid  fall, 
winter  and  spring  grazing, 
the  earliest  green  feed,  or 
a  good  hay  crop. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  will  increase 
the  productiveness  of  the  land  xjnore 
than  twenty  times  as  much  as  the  same 
amount  spent  in  commercial  fertilizers. 
Can  be  sown  by  itself  or  at  the  last 
working  of  corn,  cotton  or  other  cultiva¬ 
ted  crops. 

We  are  headquarters  for 

Crimson  Clover,  Alfalfa, 
Winter  Vetch,  and  all 
Farm  Seeds, 

Write  for  prices  and  Descriptive 
Fall  Catalog,  giving  information 
about  all  seeds  for  fall  sowing. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

Seedsmen,  -  Richmond,  Va. 


Sand-Vetch  and 

504  oacli,  at  $4  00  per  bushel.  Will  send  sample. 

A.  VAN  V HA N KEN’S  SONS,  Rexford,  N.  V. 


Strawberry  Plants 

For  August,  September  ami  October  planting. 
Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Asparagus  plants. 

CATALOGUE  FREE.  HARRY  L  SQUIRES.  Good  Ground.  N.  Y. 


Hardy  Seed  Wheat 


J  Finest  sued  wheat,  all  cleaned,  graded 
Iniid  tested.  Grown  in  the  heart  of  the 
I  most  prolific  wheat  Boil  in  the  world  — 

I  the  ferule  valleys  of  Lancaster  county. 

[Graded  Seeds  Mean  Bigger  Crops 

I  You  can  easily  grow  SO  to  40  bushels 
j  per  acre.  Many  varieties,  smooth  and 
■boarded — and  all  big,  heavy  yiclders. 

[They  possess  wonderful  vitality. 

J  Valuable  Wheat  Catalog — Free,  T  sell 
lilireet  from  farm  to  you.  No  middle* 

I  man's  profits.  Money  back  and  all 
I  charges  paid  if  not  satisfied. 

[A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Box  30, Landlsvllle,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


MoreWheat  perAcre 

is  usually  the  result  of  planting  Shepard's 
re-cleaned,  extra  selected  seed.  Our  seed 
is  bred  in  special  10-acre  plots.  While 
wheat  is  in  the  head,  all  stalks  of  foreign 
sorts  are  cut  out.  There  has  not  been 
any  smut  in  our  fields  for  the  last  10 
years.  35  to  40  bu.  per  acre  and  more 
than  60  lb.  per  bu.  are  often  reported  by 
our  customers.  Most  of  the  wheat  harvest¬ 
ed  from  our  seeds  is  again  sold  as  seed 
at  high  prices.  We  handle  only  tho  3  lead¬ 
ing  sorts,  namely  Fultz,  Poole  and  Gypsy. 

Special  Seed  Wheat  FRFF! 
Booklet  and  Samples  I ULL . 

Learn  all  about  our  careful  methods  and  the  merit  of 
'  R  seeds  we  handle.  Ask  for  booklet  which  describes  all  and 
B  get  special  prices.  We'll  gladly  send  such  samples  of 
I  wheat  as  interest  you.  Write  today.  A  postcard  will  do. 

I  O.  C.  Shepard  Co.,  Box  3 50  Medina,  Ohio 


?rrnuMPAT  4  000  Busheis  seed 

wttlf  WW  II  EH  I  j  Highest  Yielding  Varieties 

Also  Mam  moth  White  Rye,  Timothy,  Alfalfa, Vetch, 
Crimson  Clover,  etc.  Catalog  and  samples  free. 

\V.  N.  SCAKFF,  liox  14,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


For  One  New  Yearly  Subscription 
or  Ten  10-Week  Trial 
Subscriptions 


THIS  SET  OF  SCISSORS 

Ladies’  Scissors  5*4  inches,  Embroid¬ 
ery  Scissors  314  inches,  plain  patterns, 
solid  stool,  forged  from  the  highest  grade 
material  and  carefully  hardened,  tem¬ 
pered  and  finished.  Handles  and  blades 
nickel  plated.  Enclosed  in  handsome 
leather  case. 


For  One  Strictly  New  Yearly  or 
Ten  10-Week  Trial  Sub- 


serptions 


Popular 

Cloth 

Copyrights 


NOTHING  is  more  acceptable  to  most 
people  than  a  good  hook,  and  we  are 
certain  that  our  Rural  New- 
Yobkeb  friends  are  no  exception.  These 
hooks  are  written  by  well-known  authors, 
finely  printed  on  good  paper,  well-bound 
in  cloth  with  appropriate  cover  designs. 
The  choice  of  titles  include  the  best  of 
current  literature  for  adults,  boys  and 
girls,  as  follows : 

“White  Dandy.”  The  Story  of  a  Ilorse. 

;  “The  Fortunes  of  Betty.” 
i  “Arsene  Lupin,  Gentleman  Burglar.” 

“The  New  Mayor.”  Founded  on  the  play,  “The 
Man  of  the  Hour.” 

"The  House  by  the  River.” 

“A  Gentleman  From  Mississipiti.”  Founded  on 
the  pluy. 

“Way  Down  East.” 

“The  Man  in  the  Street”  Stories.  From  the 
New  York  Times. 

“Graustark.”  “David  Haruin.” 

“Alice  of  Old  Vincinnes.” 

"Honorable  Peter  Sterling.” 

“The  Lightning  Conductor.” 

“Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis,” 

“The  Crossing.”  By  Winston  Churchill. 

“A  Country  Doctor.”  15y  Jewett. 

“In  Old  Bellaire.”  By  Dillon. 

“The  Crisis.”  By  Churchill. 

“St.  Elmo.”  By  Evans. 

“Audrey.”  By  Mary  Johnson. 

“Lady  Rose's  Daughter.” 

“The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe.” 

“The  Affair  at  tho  Inn.” 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

“Alice  In  Wonderland.” 

“Lords  of  the  World.” 

“Hans  Drinker:  or,  The  Silver  Skates.” 
“I'haeton  Rogers.”  A  story  of  boy  life. 

“The  Rifle  Rangers.” 

“Winter  Fun.”  Country  life  In  Winter  time. 
Rover  Boys  Books  and  Putuain  Hall  Books. 


Pahheoa  Dlonle  Beets.  Lettuce,  Kobl-rabI, 
U  d  U I J  a  g  C  ridllld  $i  per  1UUU.  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  $1.50  per  1000.  Cauliflower.  Peppers.  $2  per 
1000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


Standard  Apple  Barrels 

Car  lots  or  loss.  ROUT.  GILLIES,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


Those  articles  are  not  given  with  a 
subscription  to  the  R.  N.-Y’.,  hut  are 
given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  in  place 
of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscription 
list  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  Yrke 


KINGS 


ite  vou  to  come  to  Dansville.  300,000  fruit  trees  to  sell. 
>les  2-yr.  5  to  7  ft.  at  $120.00  per  1,000.  Peaches,  1-yr.  4  to  6  ft. 
80.00  per  1,000.  Guaranteed  true  to  name,  free  from  scale 
aphis.  Visit  us  now  or  write  atonce.  Prices  will  advance. 
r  from  a  reliable  firm  on  a  rising  market. 

IG  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  -  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y- 
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THE  CORN  CULTURE  QUESTION. 

IIow  much  shall  we  cultivate  the  corn! 
This  question  is  coming  up  now  more 
than  ever  before.  In  former  years  most 
people  went  on  the  theory  that  constant 
cultivation  was  absolutely  needed  in  or¬ 
der  to  mature  the  corn  crop.  Formerly 
deep  culture,  gouging  down  to  the  limit 
of  the  cultivator,  was  attempted.  Then 
came  the  advocates  of  shallow  tillage  and 
level  culture.  Then  it  was  found  that 
neither  extreme  could  be  recommended 
for  all  situations.  The  character  of  the 
soil,  the  condition  of  the  corn  crop,  and 
the  character  of  the  season,  whether  wet 
or  dry,  must  be  considered.  The  latest 
development  has  been  the  so-called  “dust 
much,”  which  means  a  very  light  scratch¬ 
ing  cultivation  over  the  top  of  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  picture,  Fig.  340,  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  way  this  is  accom¬ 
plished.  Instead  of  a  deep-running  cul¬ 
tivator  a  light  harrow  with  14  small 
teeth  has  been  fitted  so  as  to  extend  the 
full  width  between  the  rows  of  corn. 
With  a  careful  horse,  and  the  wheel  set 
so  as  to  run  lightly,  this  scratching  til¬ 
lage  does  excellent  work,  leaving  a  true 
dust  mulch  over  the  ground.  This  might 
be  called  almost  ideal  culture  where  the 


TREATMENT  OF  BLACKBERRIES. 

My  blackberry  crop  is  immense,  both 
in  quality  and  quantity.  What  shall  I 
do  for  best  results  after  the  crop  is  over? 
Should  all  old  canes  be  removed?  IIow 
shall  I  treat  new  canes?  Is  it  best  to 
cultivate  between  rows  this  Fall?  J.  L. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

Some  growers  of  this  fruit  do  not  re¬ 
move  the  old  fruit  canes  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  early  Spring,  not  because  they 
believe  it  to  be  good  practice,  as  a  rule, 
but  because  they  have  more  time  to  do 
the  work  then  than  in  the  Summer  when 
the  pressure  of  other  work  is  upon  them. 
All  the  old  wood  should  be  cut  out  and 
removed  as  soon  after  the  crop  is  har¬ 
vested  as  it  can  be  done.  This  will  give 
the  new  canes  a  better  chance  to  grow 
and  develop  into  strong  fruiting  wood 
for  the  next  year's  crop.  About  four  or 
five  of  the  most  healthy  and  vigorous 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  to  each 
hill,  and  all  superfluous  suckers  should 
be  treated  as  weeds  and  be  cut  out  with 
the  hoe.  The  tips  of  the  young  canes 
should  be  pinched  out  at  some  stage  of 
their  growth,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  opin¬ 
ion  among  the  best  growers,  at  just  what 
height  they  should  be  allowed  to  grow 
before  being  cheeked.  Some  contend  they 


IIORSE  CULTURE  FOR  THE  CORN  CROP.  Fig.  340. 


conditions  are  right.  Of  late  years,  how¬ 
ever,  there  has  been  developed  a  group 
of  farmers  who  believe  that  practically 
the  only  real  service  rendered  by  the 
cultivator  is  to  rip  out  weeds.  These 
people  believe  if  the  weeds  are  kept 
down,  the  corn  will,  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions,  take  care  of  itself.  The  experts 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
tried  125  experiments  conducted  in  2S 
different  States,  to  test  this  theory.  In 
one  case  what  is  known  as  thorough  cul¬ 
ture  was  given  as  long  as  the  cultivator 
could  run  through  the  rows.  In  the 
other  case  no  cultivation  whatever  was 
given.  The  weeds  and  grass  were  cut 
off  with  a  sharp  hoe,  stirring  the  ground 
as  little  as  possible.  Accurate  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  crop,  both  grain  and  fodder, 
taking  the  average  of  all  these  experi¬ 
ments,  showed  practically  no  difference 
whatever  in  yield.  In  other  words  there 
was  no  gain  through  cultivation  when 
the  weeds  were  kept  down,  and  the  De¬ 
partment  concluded  that  under  these 
conditions  cultivation  to  preserve  mois¬ 
ture  did  not  pay.  There  must  be  a  the¬ 
ory  to  sustain  such  experiments,  and  the 
question  arises  why,  if  the  upper  surface 
is  not  stirred,  and  the  dust  mulch  main¬ 
tained,  moisture  does  not  leave  the  soil. 
All  previous  experience  has  gone  to  show 
that  unless  something  is  done  to  hold 
hack  this  moisture,  there  will  be  heavy 
>»ss  through  evaporation,  for  otherwise 
the  moisture  will  be  drawn  by  capillary 
attraciton  to  the  surface,  and  then  evapo¬ 
rated.  The  experimenters  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  suggest  that  after  the  corn  gets  a 
fair  start,  it  fills  the  entire  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  with  a  mass  of  roots. 
Everyone  knows  that  who  has  ever  run  a 
cultivator  in  the  rows,  and  cleaned  off 
the  cultivator  teeth  when  he  got  through 
the  corn.  It  is  thought  that  this  mass 
ef  roots  right  under  the  surface  acts 
somewhat  like  the  dust  mulch  to  hold  the 
moisture  back,  and  thus  prevent  evapo¬ 
ration.  At  any  rate,  corn  handled  in  this 
way  gave  a  good  yield,  and  we  know  of 
several  farmers  who  have  tried  the  ex¬ 
periment,  and  as  a  result  of  their  inves¬ 
tigation  have  given  up  practically  all 
culture  except  the  early  work  with  the 
weeder.  When  the  weeds  are  kept  down, 
these  men  obtain  a  good  yield. 


get  the  best  results  when  the  canes  are 
stopped  at  IS  to  24  inches,  while  others 
think  better  crops  can  be  obtained  if  the 
canes  are  , -’lowed  to  grow  to  a  height  of 
four  or  five  feet  before  they  are  stopped. 
When  this  latter  method  is  practiced  the 
canes  will  have  to  be  tied  up  to  stakes 
or  wire  to  prevent  their  bending  over  and 
perhaps  breaking  off.  Personally,  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  stop  the  canes  at  about  30  iuches 
in  height.  Either  the  minimum  or  me¬ 
dium  height  is  much  to  be  preferred,  as 
in  either  case  this  early  pinching  back 
will  induce  the  canes  to  make  a  heavy, 
stocky  growth  which  will  in  most  cases 
enable  them  to  carry  their  crop  of  fruit 
without  support  of  any  kind.  This,  of 
course,  is  quite  an  advantage,  as  it  is 
not  always  that  the  grower  can  spare  the 
time  nor  find  it  convenient  to  stake  and 
tie  up  the  canes,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
time  and  expense  of  procuring  the 
stakes. 

Cultivation  should  commence  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  plantation  has  been  put 
in  order,  and  continued  every  10  days  or 
two  weeks,  or  oftener  if  heavy  rains  oc¬ 
cur,  until  near  the  end  of  the  growing 
season.  Cultivated  blackberries  will  not 
long  remain  in  a  civilized  and  cultured 
state.  If  cultivation  is  not  religiously 
attended  to  they  will  soon  go  back  to  the 
aboriginal  state,  taking  entire  possession 
of  the  ground  between  the  rows  and  hills 
in  a  short  time,  forming  one  of  the  best 
covers  for  rabbits  and  quail  to  be  found 
anywhere,  but  making  a  mighty  poor 
showing  as  a  blackberry  patch,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  what  they  are  when  kept  in 
hills  under  good  cultivation.  k. 


Cultivation  of  Tarragon. 

Will  you  let  me  know  how  the  tarragon 
plant  is  propagated  and  whether  it  is 
an  annual,  biennial  or  what?  b.  k. 

Tarragon,  botanically  Artemisia  Dra- 
cunculus,  is  a  perennial  herb  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  wormwood.  In  cultivation  it 
very  rarely  produces  viable  seed,  and  is 
propagated  by  cuttings  or  by  divisions  of 
the  roots,  which  are  best  secured  early 
in  the  Spring,  when  the  plants  are  just 
starting  to  grow.  Tarragon  demands  a 
very  light  loam  and  sunny  situation ;  it 
may  be  planted  one  foot  apart,  in  rows, 
and  cultivated  like  sage  or  mint.  When 
flower  spikes  show  they  should  be  cut 
off,  to  induce  greater  growth  of  leaves. 
The  herb  is  used  both  green  and  dried. 


THE  BOOK  SHELF. 

The  Call  of  the  Land,  by  E.  Benja¬ 
min  Andrews,  Chancellor  Emeritus  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska.  This  book 
touches  upon  many  varied  topics  in 
which  the  farmer  is  interested.  Indus¬ 
trial  education,  farmers’  vacations,  beau¬ 
tiful  farmsteads,  etc.,  are  freely  dis¬ 
cussed  with  much  knowledge  and  sym¬ 
pathy  for  farm  problems.  Published  by 
Orange  Judd  Company,  New  York;  3S5 
pages ;  price,  $1.50  net. 

Farm  Manures,  by  Charles  E.  Thorne, 
Director  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  A 
great  deal  of  test  and  practical  experi¬ 
ment  has  gone  to  the  making  of  this 
book,  which  discusses  the  farm’s  sources 
of  fertility  very  thoroughly.  Manage¬ 
ment  of  manure  re-enforcement  with 
chemicals  and  feeding  for  fertility  are 
fully  treated  on.  Published  by  the 
Orange  Judd  Company,  New  York;  242 
pages ;  price,  $1.50  net. 

A  Catechism  of  Agriculture,  by 
Thomas  Clark  Atkeson,  professor  of  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry,  West  Virginia  Univer¬ 
sity.  This  useful  little  book  gives,  in 
question  and  answer  form,  a  very  wide 
range  of  information  on  all  sorts  of  farm 
topics.  The  simplicity  of  its  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  based  on 
actual  questions  asked  by  individual 
farmers,  makes  it  especially  practical. 
Published  by  Orange  Judd  Company, 
New  York;  06  pages;  price,  50  cents. 

Animal  Husbandry  for  Schools,  by 
Merritt  W.  Harper. — This  is  another  of 
the  useful  rural  text-books  which,  while 
especially  designed  for  the  use  of  schools, 
will  be  found  so  useful  by  any  student  of 
agriculture.  All  ordinary  classes  of 
farm  animals  and  poultry  are  discussed, 
and  copious  illustrations  add  to  the  value 
of  the  work.  Published  by  the  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company,  New  York;  409  pages; 
152  illustrations;  price  $1.40,  postage  ad¬ 
ditional. 

The  Country  Church,  by  C.  O.  Gill 
and  Gifford  Pinchot. — This  book,  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  authority  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  gives  a  careful  but  necessar¬ 
ily  restricted  study  of  religious  life  in 
Windsor  County,  Vermont,  and  Tomp¬ 
kins  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  gives  figures  of  at¬ 
tendance  and  contribution,  carefully  tab¬ 
ulated,  in  the  various  religious  bodies 
in  the  localities  named.  Published  by 
the' Macmillan  Company,  New  York;  222 
pages;  price  $1.25  net.* 

Roman  Farm  Management  :  The 
Treatises  of  Cato  and  Yarro,  done  into 
English,  with  Notes  of  Modern  Instances, 
by  a  Virginia  Farmer. — This  beautiful 
book,  sumptuous  in  binding  and  typo¬ 
graphy,  gives  the  old-world  wisdom  of 
the  Latin  authors  in  clear  and  lucid  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  wisdom  of  the  Romans  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  accurate  as  regards  agriculture, 
in  spite  of  our  changing  wisdom  since, 
and  there  is  real  pleasure  and  profit  in 
this  book  to  those  who  know  little  of  the 
Latin  classics,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
more  literary  tastes.  Published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York ;  365 
pages ;  price  $2. 
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Get  Aboard 

The  Buckeye  And 
Ride  it  To  Success 


THE  way  has  been  paved  for  you. 

The  demand  for  machine-cut 
ditches  is  larger  than  ever  before.  All 
you  need  to  get  on  the  inside  of  the 
contract  ditching  business  is  a 


BUCKEYE 

TRACTION 

DITCHER 

This  machine  will  set  you  up  in  a 
business  that  will  pay  you  from  $15  to 
$18  a  day,  digging  drainage  ditches 
for  the  fanners  in  your  neighborhood. 

The  Buckeye  ranks  with  the  thresh¬ 
ing  machine  and  tractor  for  good, 
all  around  efficiency  ;  it  is  helping 
thousands  of  farmers  to  get  a  bigger 
and  better  crop  production  by 
teaching  them  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  well  tiled  land. 

It  cuts  from  100  to  150  rods  of  true, 
straight,  perfectly  graded  ditches  a  day. 
It  does  the  work  more  than  twice  as 
fast  as  hand  labor  and  so  much  better 
that  there’s  no  comparison. 

Write  for  catalog  3  today. 

THE  BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER  CO., 


FINDLAY,  OHIO 


Eoi)al*To  Finest  Auto  Springs 

rin  principle,  quality  of  steel  and  grade 
'of  workmanship — in  fact,  made  in  a  large 
1  auto  springplant— Harvey  Bolster  Springs  can  I 
not  be  excelled  for  resiliency,  durability  and  ] 
appearance.  Get  a  set  and  save  many  dollars 
hauling  your  perishables.  Beware  of 
substitutes.  If  not  at  jour  dealer’s,  write  us. 

.  Harvey  Spring  Co.,  716 IPSt.,  Bacine.tfls. 


fViOMEBiTNtrt 


IVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS- 


I 


Sandwich  (Shv")  Hay  Press 

Supplies  Its  Own  Power 


You  too,  can  make  $200  to  $300  clear  profit  monthly!  Farmers  pay  liberally  to  have  their 
hay  baled  by  this  solid  steel,  big  tonnage  Sandwich  that  doesn’t  break  down  in  the  middle 


of  a  job— that  turns  out  clean,  slick,  s*lid  bales. 
It  has  hopper  cooled  Gas  Engine  mounted  on  same 
truck,  4, 6,  8  or  10-horse  power — gear  driven 
—the  most  complete  outfit  in  existence.  The 
wich  beats  all  ordinary  presses  2  to  8  tons 


every  working  test. 

25  tons  are  its  every 
day  job— often  30  to  40. 

Full  power  delivered  to 
Press  by  heavy  steel 
roller  chain.  It  does 
away  with  slipping, 
stretching  belts.  Simple 
time-tried  self-feeder  — 
with  big  feed  opening. 


Coupled 
up  Short 


Simple 
and  Safe 


or  shine,  one  and  two  a  minute. 

the  safest,  surest,  biggest  money  maker 
the  business!  THIS  FREE  BOOK, 
Tell,”  the  surprising  story  of  tremendous 
making  with  the  Sandwich.  Write 
Best  for  us  today  for  your  copy  by 
Baling  return  mail.  Ask  for  our 
special  terms  that  let  you 
start  with  little  money 
and  pay  from  your 
profits.  Address: 
SANDWICH  MFG.  CO. 
125  A  St.  Sandwich,  III. 
125.  Council  Bluffs,  io. 
Bos  us,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


SMALL  INVESTMENT 


REASONABLE  PRICE 


Thresh  Grain 
When  You 
Have  Time 


Capacities  from 
500  to  1200 
Bushels  Daily 


SMALL  THRESHER  INDEPENDENT 


ry  Here’s  the  neatest  little  outfit  for  the  farmer  who  raises  a  limited  amount  of  grain.  You'^ 

ate  dependent  on  no  one.  You  can  thresh  when  you  choose.  It’s  a  simple  machine; 
takes  up  little  room.  Has  cylinder  23  inches  wide  and  will  thresh  400  to  600  bushels  of 
oats  a  day.  Write  us— let  us  tell  you  how  reasonable  you  can  buy  one  of  our 


THRESHERS 


Iray  Threshers 

Horse  Powers 
Gray  Saw  Machines 
Gray  Ensilage  Cutters 
Gray  Gasoline  Engines 


They’re  made  in  sizes  to  suit  your  farm  and  your  pocket-book, 
light  yet  strong — have  large  capacitj — durable — separate  even¬ 
ly  and  rapidly.  The  repair  expense  is  low.  "it’s  a  hummer" 
says  one  man.  They’te  ideal  for  hilly  districts.  Require 
medium  power.  Don’t  buy  till  we  give  you  figures.  Write 
for  new  1915  Catalog  It’s  free. 

A.  W.  GRAY’S  SOIVS 
14  South  Street.  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


They’re 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.— Fire  destroyed  the  big 
Kiese wetter  Hirer  View  pavilion  at  Se- 
caucus,  N.  J.,  early  July  24.  The  loss  is 
estimated  at  $100,000.  An  electric  light 
wire  is  believed  to  have  caused  the  fire. 

Fred  Hrodek  is  the  first  automobilist 
to  be  found  guilty  of  murder  in  Cook 
County,  Ill.,  as  a  result  of  running  down 
and  killing  a  person  while  operating  an 
automobile.  He  got  a  sentence  of  four¬ 
teen  rears  in  the  Illinois  penitentiary 
July  24. 

Investigations  by  the  State  and  local 
authorities  into  the  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  the  fire  at  the  Binghamton 
Clothing  Company's  factory,  which  cost 
about  65  lives,  show  that  the  factory  was 
not  equipped  adequately  with  fire  fighting 
facilities.  James  P.  Wliiskeman,  an 
expert  in  the  employ  of  the  Wagner- 
Smith  State  Factory  Investigating  Com¬ 
mission.  declares  that  there  was  more 
criminal  carelessness  in  the  Binghamton 
fire  than  he  found  in  the  Triangle  Com¬ 
pany’s  disaster.  Ilis  investigation  re¬ 
vealed  the  fact  that  a  stairway  running 
through  the  clothing  company’s  building 
had  been  removed  to  make  more,  room  for 
manufacturing. 

Harry  C.  Shinier  and  Adolph  Fortgang 
of  the  firm  of  II.  B.  SBimer  &  Co.,  egg 
dealers,  of  336  Washington  Street,  New 
York,  pleaded  guilty  before  Judge  Ray  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  July  26 
to  bribing  freight  inspectors  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Erie  Railroads  to  expedite 
the  payment  of  their  claims  against  the 
roads  for  consignments  of  eggs  damaged 
in  shipment.  Assistant  United  States  At¬ 
torney  Guiler  said  in  court  that  the  de¬ 
fendants,  by  padding  these  claims,  made 
$38,000  over  the  actual  amount  of  the 
damage  to  their  eggs  in  one  year. 
Shinier  pleaded  guilty  to  an  additional 
charge  of  bribing  a  railroad  employee  to 
obtain  information  concerning  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  competing  egg  dealers  and  was 
fined  $6,000  on  both  charges.  Fortgang 
was  fined  $5,000.  Federal  authorities 
believe  that  five  railroads  have  lost  from 
$800,000  to  $1,000,000  in  a  single  year 
by  similar  frauds  by  egg  shippers. 

W.  F.  Gorsuch,  of  Baltimore,  and  Vic¬ 
tor  Rauch,  of  New  York,  who  have  been 
in  Philadelphia  several  days  with  the 
“Oklahoma  booster  car,”  were  arrested 
July  2,8  and  held  in  $800  bail  each  for  a 
further  hearing  on  a  charge  of  obtaining 
money  on  false  pretences.  City  detectives 
and  a  postal  inspector  who  made  the  ar¬ 
rests  say  the  defendants  represented 
themselves  to  have  been  sent  out  by  the 
McAlester  Board  of  Trade,  and  offered  to 
give  with  each  lot  bought  160  acres  in  a 
government  reservation  soon  to  be  opened 
along  the  Choctaw  River.  The  detec¬ 
tives  allege  that  the  men  were  not  sent 
out  by  the  McAlester  trade  body  and  that 
promises  of  government  land  cannot  be 
fulfilled. 

Fire  swept  the  entire  plant  of  the 
United  Cork  Company,  at  Lyndhurst, 
N.  J.,  July  26,  causing  $100,000  damage. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma  af¬ 
firmed  the  “grandfather  clause”  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  State  constitution  which  dis¬ 
franchises  the  negro  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions.  Notice  of  an  appeal  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Supreme  Court  has  been  given. 

Two  men  were  killed  and  probably 
more  than  50  persons  were  injured  July 
30  in  what  was  probably  the  most  se¬ 
vere  storm  that  ever  struck  V  ashing  ton. 
The  telephone  and  street  railway  service 
was  paralyzed,  and  more  than  $1,000,000 
worth  of  damage  was  inflicted.  The 
White  House  met  the  full  force  of  the 
storm,  and  10  trees  in  the  grounds  sur¬ 
rounding  it  were  destroyed,  six  of  them 
being  uprooted.  The  big  elm,  the  largest 
tree  on  the  grounds,  just  at  the  east  of 
the  north  portico,  was  blown  down.  This 
tree  was  planted  by  President  Cleveland 
during  his  first  administration  and  was 
one  of  the  historic  landmarks. 

Eugene  S.  Robinson,  alias  Henry  R. 
Raymond,  and  Adam  Iloch  were  found 
guilty  by  a  jury  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  New  York,  July  30.  on 
all  the  counts  in  an  indictment  charging 
them  with  using  the  mails  to  defraud  in 
the  sale  of  about  $500,000  worth  of  the 
worthless  stock  of  the  American  Tanning 
Company.  Robinson  is  a  brother  of  the 
notorious  Peanuts  Robinson,  also  well 
known  to  the  Federal  authorities.  lie 
was  secretary  of  Henry  N.  Roach  &  Co., 
which  floated  the  American  Tanning  Co. 
and  many  other  enterprises.  Hoch  was 
the  chemist  on  whose  alleged  secret  proc¬ 
ess  for  tanning  leather  in  14  days  the 
company  was  promoted.  H.  W.  Parker, 
president  of  Henry  N.  Roach  &  Co.,  was 
indicted  with  Robinson  and  Hoch,  but 
escaped  to  Europe. 

PARCEL  POST. — Railway  represen¬ 
tatives  joined,  July  23.  in  the  fight  to 
prevent  Postmaster  General  Burleson 
from  increasing  the  size  of  parcel  post 
packages  and  reducing  the  rates,  to  be¬ 
come  effective  August  15.  A  delegation 
representing  the  railroads  throughout  the 
country  laid  their  complaint  before  .Sena¬ 
tors  and  Representatives  and  prepared  to 
protest  formally  to  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission.  In  Congress  Senator 
Bryan,  of  Florida,  introduced  a  joint  res¬ 
olution  to  repeal  the  section  of  the  parcel 
post  law  under  which  the  Postmaster 
General  claims  the  right  to  regulate  races 
and  sizes.  The  railway  representatives 
contended  that  at  present  the  rohds  re¬ 
ceived  50  per  cent  of  the  pay  collected 
by  express  companies  for  the  carriage  of 
packages,  and  complained  that  they 
would  lose  from  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,- 
000  a  year  on  business  the  government 


would  take  from  the  express  companies. 
It  was  also  urged  that  in  the  enactment 
of  the  parcel  post  law  Congress  allowed 
the  railroads  five  per  cent  additional  pay 
for  the  increased  business,  and  that  if  the 
purposed  changes  were  made  the  roads 
would  be  entitled  to  a  further  increase. 
The  delegation  suggested  that  the  matter 
would  be  carried  to  the  courts  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Interstate  Commerce  officials  said 
the  commission’s  consent  had  been  given 
to  the  Postmaster  General.  Still  further 
expansion  of  the  parcel  post  system  and 
still  deeper  inroads  into  the  business  of 
the  express  companies  were  indicated 
July  25  in  an  announcement  by  Postmas¬ 
ter  General  Burleson  to  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads, 
that  he  hoped  soon  to  raise  the  maximum 
weight  from  20  to  100  pounds.  An  in¬ 
crease  from  11  to  20  pounds  will  become 
effective  August  15. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Dr  Stephen 
M.  Babcock  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  has  retired  after  25  years  of  ac¬ 
tive  service,  becoming  professor  emeritus 
of  his  department.  In  addition  to  his 
famous  Babcock  test,  curd  test,  and  dis¬ 
coveries  in  the  curing  of  cheese,  Dr. 
Babcock  has  also  invented  a  viscometer 
for  testing  the  viscosity  and  therefore 
the  value  of  oils  and  for  detecting  adult¬ 
erants;  he  has  devised  a  gravimeter 
method  for  analyzing  milk  that  has  been 
adopted  as  the  official  method  used  by  the 
agricultural  chemists  of  the  United 
States ;  he  has  discovered  a  method  for 
determining  the  number  and  the  size  of 
fat  globules  in  milk ;  and  he  has  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  investigation 
of  various  problems  of  a  biological  char¬ 
acter.  One  of  his  most  interesting  and 
original  investigations  resulted  in  the 
conclusion  that  the  water  produced  by 
animals  and  plants,  when  carrying  on  life 
processes,  is  not  wholly  a  waste  product, 
hut  subserves  an  important  and  useful 
purpose  by  which,  for  instance,  the  suc¬ 
culence  of  fruits  and  the  ascent  of  sap 
in  trees  is  satisfactorily  explained.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  investigations  of  the  ultimate  na¬ 
ture  of  matter  he  discovered  that  the 
weight  of  a  body  varies  with  its  tempera¬ 
ture,  there  being  a  perceptible  difference 
in  the  weight  of  a  piece  of  ice  and  of  the 
water  composing  it.  His  deduction  was 
that  “the  weight  of  a  body  is  an  inverse 
function  of  its  inherent  energy.”  Dr. 
Babcock  has  never  patented  any  of  his 
inventions,  declaring  that  they  belonged 
to  the  State  he  served,  and  not  to  any 
individual. 

The  American  Association  of  Instruc¬ 
tors  and  Investigators  in  Poultry  Hus¬ 
bandry  will  hold  its  sixth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  New  Brunswick,  August  18-20.  An 
interesting  programme  has  been  prepared. 

J.  B.  Joel,  the  South  African  sports¬ 
man,  purchased  Prince  Palatine  at  Lon¬ 
don.  July  30,  from  T.  Pilkiugton  for 
$250,000,  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for 
a  Thoroughbred  horse.  The  previous 
mark  was  held  by  Flying  Fox,  who 
changed  hands  at  $196,875.  Prince 
Palatine  is  ranked  with  the  greatest 
horses  of  the  English  turf.  He  has  run 
only  twice  this  year,  winning  the  Coro¬ 
nation  Cup  at  Epsom  and  the  Ascot  Gold 
Cup.  _ 

Horses  are  high,  selling  from  $200  to 
$300  a  head.  Cows  with  calves  by  their 
sides  bring  $70  to  $00;  dry  cows,  $55  to 
$65 ;  veal  calves,  nine  to  lOVa  cents  per 
pound  live  weight.  Roasting  chickens 
retail  for  20  to  22  cents  per  pound ; 
Spring  chickens,  35  to  40  _  cents  per 
pound;  squab  ducks.  40  to  45  cents  per 
pound ;  eggs  retail  for  30  to  32  cents  per 
dozen ;  guineas,  dressed,  50  cents  each. 
Young  pigs  are  selling  from  $5  to  $10 
each,  according  to  the  breeding.  Oat 
crop  looks  very  poor ;  straw  short  and 
heads  light.  C.  w.  H. 

Ambler,  Pa. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Summer  Field  Meeting,  Massachusetts 
State  Grange,  Barnstable  Fair  Grounds, 
Barnstable,  Mass.,  August  1. 

Apple  show  and  convention  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Apple  Shippers’  Association, 
Hotel  Statler.  Cleveland,  O.,  August  6-8. 

American  Association  of  Instructors 
and  Investigators  in  Poultry  Husbandry, 
annual  meeting.  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station,  New  Brunswick,  August  18-20. 

Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Sturgeon  Bay,  August  20-21. 

New  York  State  Fair  and  Grand  Cir¬ 
cuit  Meeting,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  September 
8-13. 

Lancaster  Fair,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sep¬ 
tember  30-Oc-tober  3. 

Vermont  Corn  Show,  Windsor,  Vt., 
November  5-7. 

Third  Indiana  Apple  Show,  Indianapo¬ 
lis.  November  5-11. 

National  Grange,  Annual  Meeting, 
Manchester,  N.  II. ,  November  12. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall,  Boston,  November  12-16. 

Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society. 
Maryland  Crop  Improvement  Association, 
Maryland  Dairymen’s  Association,  Mary¬ 
land  Beekeepers’  Association  and  Farm¬ 
ers’  League,  Baltimore,  November  17-22. 

The  Capital  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  show  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  December  2-6. 

St.  Mary’s  Poultry  Club;  first  annual 
show,  St.  Mary’s,  Pa.,  December  18-19. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  an¬ 
nual  Winter  meeting,  Easton,  Md.,  Jan¬ 
uary  U  ’,-15.  1914. 


Send  Us  One  New  Yearly  Sub¬ 
scription  or  Ten  Trial  Subscriptions 

And  Obtain  One  of  These 
Kitchen  Outfits  as  a  Reward 


This  Set  of  Three  Kitchen  Knives  Consists  of: 

No.  1.  Small  Carver. — This  knife  is  called  French  Savatier.  The 
handle  is  of  Walnut,  riveted  with  three  brass  rivets.  The  blade  is  4 
inches;  made  of  extra  refined  Jessup  steel;  hand-forged,  the  forging 
marks  being  discernible  in  the  blade.  It  can  be  used  as  a  small 
carver. 

No.  2.  Vegetable  Knife. — This  knife  is  strongly  made  of  English 
Wardlow  steel;  blade  4  inches;  handle  of  Boxwood,  uncolored; 
strongly  riveted.  The  blade  of  this  knife  is  so  constructed,  and  of 
such  shape  as  to  make  it  especially  desirable  for  preparing  vegetables 
of  all  kinds  for  cooking.  The  blade  and  steel  handle  of  the  knife 
is  imbedded  in  the  Boxwood  handle,  so  as  to  avoid  any  injury  to  tne 
hand.  It  is  sanitary  and  easily  cleaned,  and  is  one  of  the  best,  all 
around  articles  for  kitchen  use. 

No.  3.  Paring  Knife. — This  paring  knife  is  of  English  Wardlow 
steel;  blade,  2J4  inches;  Ebony;  strongly  riveted  to  blade  with  brass 
rivets;  nicely  polished  and  finished.  The  blade  and  steel  handle  ot 
the  knife  is  so  inserted  in  the  Ebony  as  to  prevent  hurting  the  hand. 
The  blade  is  specially  constructed  and  is  of  short  length,  so  that  one 
can  readily  use  the  point  for  taking  imperfections  out  of  vegetables 
without  the  hand  coming  in  contact  with  the  sharp  portion  of  the 
blade.  This  sharp  paring  knife  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  the 
largest  Canning  Houses  in  the  country. 

These  three  knives  are  an  invaluable  addition  to  the 
kitchen.  In  fact,  they  cover  every  phase  of  kitchen  work. 
They  are  strongly  constructed,  sanitary,  of  the  finest  material, 
easily  cleaned,  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  These  goods  are  fully 
warranted  and  any  imperfect  goods  will  be  replaced. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  subscription  to  the 
R.  N.-Y.,  but  are  given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  in 
of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscription  list  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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MECHANICAL  PEACH  GRADERS. 

For  the  past  few  years  the  efforts  of 
eastern  fruit  growers  have  been  concen¬ 
trated  upon  raising  fruit  of  the  finest 
quality  possible.  The  natural  advantages 
of  soils  and  climates,  practical  experience 
and  scientific  research  have  all  contribut¬ 
ed  to  this  end.  The  problem  now  before 
us  in  how  to  pack  and  market  this  fruit 
to  the  best  advantage.  One  of  the  most 
practical  aids  to  efficient  packing  is  the 
mechanical  grader  run  by  hand  or  by 
power.  Such  a  grader  must  not  bruise 
the  fruit,  must  be  accurate  and  must 
handle  the  fruit  more  quickly  than  can 
be  done  by  hand.  As  the  gasoline  tractor 
in  the  field  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stage,  so  is  the  mechanical  grader  in  the 
packing  house.  Many  have  been  invent- 
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1 ;  No.  1  grade  about  a  dollar  more  than 
No.  2,  and  No.  2  brings  about  what  we 
used  to  receive  for  the  whole  crop  or¬ 
chard  run.  As  to  saving  in  labor,  one 
man  to  pour  fruit  in  the  grader,  two  to 
run  the  fruit  with  two  helpers,  one  man 
to  face  and  two  to  head  up  and  roll  away 
the  barrels,  eight  in  all.  can  put  up  300 
barrels  per  day.  In  peaches  one  girl  can 
put  up  about  twice  the  amount  of  fruit 
with  the  help  of  the  grader. 

FLORENCE  CORNWALL. 


FROM  THE  MAIL  BAG. 

Work  of  the  potato  stem-borer  is  often 
taken  for  some  new  disease.  This  insect 
works  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stem — 
which  turns  dry  or  yellow,  dies,  and  of 
course  the  plant  withers  and  falls  over. 


OUTSIDE  OF  A  PEACH  PACKING  HOUSE.  Fig. 


ed  and  patented,  few  are  being  used.  Two 
years  ago  the  writer  sent  to  the  Patent 
Office  at  Washington  for  specifications  of 
.‘10  graders,  and  after  careful  study  de¬ 
cided  that  not  one  of  the  30  could  be 
used  with  our  eastern  fruit,  showing  how 
impractical  most  of  these  inventions 
have  been. 

The  grader  in  the  picture  handles 
about  100  bushels  per  hour,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  is  used :  Peaches  are 
picked  in  half-bushel  baskets,  the  men 
working  from  six-foot  step-ladders.  The 
baskets  are  gathered  up  by  a  low  or¬ 
chard  wagon  and  drawn  to  the  packing 
house.  Here  they  are  unloaded  on  a 
broad  cement  platform.  They  are  emp¬ 
tied  with  great  care  into  the  grader, 
which  is  stationed  on  the  platform  also, 
under  one  of  the  large  windows.  As  the 
fruit  passes  through  the  grader  it  is 
carried  into  the  packing  house  on  con¬ 
veyor  belts  and  runs  onto  inclined  ta¬ 
bles.  Here  the  girls  are  stationed  to  pick 
out  soft  and  spotted  fruit  and  till  the 


There  is  no  smell  about  it  as  in  the  case 
of  true  blight.  There  is  no  remedy  for 
this  year’s  crop  since  the  insect  works 
inside  the  stem  and  the  injury  is  not 
evident  until  too  late.  Pull  and  burn 
the  vines  on  the  spot  where  the  borer 
works. 

Some  readers  seeded  oats  and  peas  as 
a  Spring  cover  crop.  This  should  be 
plowed  under  in  early  July,  and  buck¬ 
wheat  seeded — to  be  plowed  in  September 
for  grass  and  grain  seeding.  Frequently, 
however,  the  ground  is  too  dry  to  plow. 
In  such  case  we  would  cut  the  oats  and 
peas,  save  part  as  fodder  and  plow  the 
rest  under. 

Paris-green  in  water  about  the  strength 
taken  for  potato  beetles  will  kill  the 
cabbage  worms.  Do  not  use  this  after 
the  head  has  closed  or  the  poison  will  not 
wash  away.  Red  pepper  will  usually 
kill  the  worms. 

The  reports  from  all  over  the  South¬ 
ern  New  York  district  show  drought  and 
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A  MECHANICAL  SORTER  THAT  HANDLES  PEACHES.  Fig.  342. 


baskets.  This  year  the  baskets  to  be 
used  are  mostly  16-quart  Jerseys  and 
lull-size  bushels.  The  fruit  can  be  sorted 
by  the  machine  into  as  many  sizes  as 
desired.  Quite  a  satisfactory  way  is  to 
make  two  grades  besides  the  culls,  which 
drop  on  the  outside. 

Apples  are  handled  in  much  the  same 
"ay.  Heretofore  picking  bags  have  been 
used  for  all  varieties.  But  this  year 
^  '‘althy,  Spy  and  some  others,  which  are 
v,,py  easily  bruised,  will  be  picked  in 
three-peck  baskets.  They  are  graded  into 
or  three  sizes  besides  the  culls,  and 
fan  be  run  right  off  the  tables  into  bar- 
1  el®.  The  prices  received  for  the  fruit 
demonstrate  conclusively  that  mechani- 
al  grading  is  more  satisfactory  than  the 
'  4  way.  The  extra  grade  of  apples  is 
v  ,n-th  about  a  dollar  more  than  the  No. 


short  crops  of  oats  and  hay.  Later  rains 
may  bring  up  the  hay,  but  it  will  pay 
to  sow  millet  and  save  everything — in¬ 
cluding  buckwheat  straw. 

It  is  true  that  we  advise  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  seeding  barley  with  Crimson 
clover  as  a  cover  crop.  The  barley  will 
die  down  and  form  a  mulch  for  the 
clover.  The  chief  loss  with  Crimson 
comes  in  late  Spring  when  the  bare 
ground  thaws  and  freezes. 

The  best  fitting  of  soil  for  wheat  means 
rather  shallow  plowing  or  disking  and  a 
very  fine  surface  fitting. 

When  cultivating  in  cover  crops  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  hang  a  plank  or  joist  be¬ 
hind  the  cultivator  so  it  will  scrape  or 
dangle  and  rub  or  smooth  down  the  cul¬ 
tivated  soil.  This  makes  a  more  even 
and  better  seeding. 

Sunday  Hunting. — Our  gun  club  sec¬ 
retary  tells  me  that  Sunday  hunting  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  in  Williamson  and  vi¬ 
cinity.  The  Italians  and  others  think 
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they  would  better  not  break  the  laws 
where  so  many  are  apt  to  report  them. 
The  moral  effect  is  better  than  a  dozen 
game  protectors.  Lots  of  applications 
for  membership  coming  in,  the  club  is 
getting  strong,  and  we  are  going  to  ask 
for  some  changes  in  the  laws  this  Win¬ 
ter.  \\  e  have  our  trap  open  every  two 
weeks  for  practice  shooting.  No  one 
spends  much  time  or  money  there,  but 
there  are  generally  a  few  on  hand  ;  they 
generally  shoot  a  box  of  shells  apiece 
and  go  home  satisfied.  j.  a.  crane. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Turtles  as  Insect-eaters. — As  a 
remedy  for  slugs  and  snails  in  the  green¬ 
house,  a  correspondent  of  the  Florists’ 
Exchange  suggests  a  turtle,  which  is  very 
fond  of  these  molluscs,  and  an  excellent 
all-’round  insecticide.  Greenhouse  tur¬ 
tles  usually  become  very  tame,  following 
workmen  around  to  be  fed  with  worms  or 
other  dainties. 

Fireless  Fireworks. — Fashion,  habit 
or  law  may  change  an  industry.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  element  known  as  strontium  is 
used  for  making  “red  fire”  in  fireworks. 
All  this  talk  about  a  “safe  and  sane” 
celebration  for  July  fourth  has  had  its 
effect  in  diminishing  the  demand  for 
strontium  as  “red  fire.”  Now  comes  a 
use  for  it  in  recovering  sugar  from  beet 
molasses. 

Government  Whitewash.  —  Every 
week  there  are  questions  about  the  so- 
called  “government  whitewash.”  Here 
is  the  recipe  once  more:  Slake  one-half 
bushel  of  lime  with  boiling  water,  keep¬ 
ing  it  covered  during  the  process.  Strain 
it.  Add  a  peek  of  salt  dissolved  in  warm 
water;  three  pounds  ground  rice,  put  in 
boiling  water  and  boiled  to  a  soft  paste ; 
one-half  pound  Spanish  whiting;  and  one 
pound  clear  glue  dissolved  in  warm  water. 
-Mix  well  and  let  the  mixture  stand  sev¬ 
eral  days.  When  used  put  on  as  hot  as 
possible. 

Alfalfa  Trials. — The  West  Virginia 
Agricultural  College  at  Morgantown 
takes  up  a  rather  new  plan  for  interest¬ 
ing  farmers  in  Alfalfa.  It  advocates  a 
trial  of  one  square  rod.  It  will  send  to 
the  first  one  hundred  farmers  who  applv 
the  seed,  inoculated  soil,  and  the  ferti¬ 
lizing  materials  needed  to  sow  one  square 
rod  well.  The  farmer  is  to  fit  the  soil 
and  put  on  25  pounds  of  lime.  Then  he 
is  to  keep  chickens  and  stock  away  from 
the  plot,  sow  the  seeds  and  use  the  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  watch  results.  There  will 
be  a  double  result  in  this.  It  will  show 
whether  the  soil  will  produce  Alfalfa  un¬ 
der  the  proper  conditions,  and  if  it  will, 
the  farmer  can  obtain  soil  out  of  this 
small  plot  for  inoculating  as  many  acres 
as  he  cares  to  try. 

Tent  Caterpillars.— Do  you  not 
tfunk  there  should  be  a  law  of  some  kind 
in  regard  to  the  tent-caterpillar?  We 
have  fought  them  all  the  Spring  (have 
just  bought  and  was  not  here  to  get 
eggs),  but  they  are  on  the  neighbors’ 
trees  and  all  along  the  highway.  Each 
land  o\\  nor  or  renter  should  be  compelled 
to  destroy  them,  also  the  road  commis¬ 
sioner  \\  e  can  never  get  rid  of  them 
while  they  surround  us  on  the  land  of 
others.  c  w  n 

The  trouble  with  such  laws  is  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  enforcing  them.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  where  many  such  laws  are  passed 
it  has  been  found  that  where  public  senti¬ 
ment  is  strong  enforcement  is  possible. 

A  here  the  people  are  indifferent  such 
laws  are  nearly  a  dead  letter. 

Lime-sulphur  for  Brown  Rot. — It 
will  be  a  mistake  to  use  commercial  lime- 
sulphur  at  the  rate  of  one  to  50  parts 
water  for  brown  rot  in  peaches.  With 
many  varieties  that  strength  would  strip 
the  trees  of  leaves.  At  the  rate  of  one 
Part  commercial  to  100  water  is  about 
the  strongest  solution  we  could  advise 
now.  It  is  too  late  for  the  most  effective 
work  anyway. 


“BIDWELL” 

BEAN  and  PEA  Threshers 

JiMADE  in  three  sizes. 
■* Capacity:  50,  100  and 
150  bushels  per  hour.  Thirty 
years’  experience. 

In  Use  wherever  Beans  and 
Peas  are  Grown 

Write  for  description  of  our 
half-size  thresher.  The  Bidwell 
Jr.,  for  use  of  individuals  and  in 
localities  where  large  expensive 
machines  are  not  necessary. 

BATAVIA  MACHINE  CO. 
Batavia,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


BARGAINS 

in  Fence.  150  st>les- 
13  cents  per  rod  up.  We  pay 
^  freight.  Send  for  bargain  fence 
book  and  sample  to  test— ALL  FREE. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  W  IRE  COMPANY 
DEPT-  59  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


It  pays  to  bale  your  hay  in 

DEDERICK’S 

STANDARD 

Baling  Presses 

Catalogue  Free 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS, 
42  Tivoli  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Is  endorsed  by  the  leading  agricul-' 
tural  experiment  station  as  the 
best  and  most  economical 
source  of  Phosphorus.  It  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  intelligent 
farmer  who  utilizes  na¬ 
ture’s  abundant  sup- 
ply  of  Nitrogen  by 
growing  legumes 
and  keeping  his 
soil  alive 
with  hu¬ 
mus. 


__  £ 

$1.05 
per  a< 
invested  in 
Rock  Phos¬ 
phate  gave  in 
creased  crop  yields 
valued  at  $5.85  as 
an  average  of  12  years 
experiment  and  $8.41  as 
an  average  of  the  last  8  years 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Thus  the  profit  from  the  use  of 
Rock  Phosphate  was  560  to  800  per 
cent  on  the  investment 
Write  us  for  literature  and  prices 

Mention  this  paper 


Seeding  Down  Time 

Make  New  Soil  Again 

If  you  have  a  piece  of  land 
that  is  not  producing  as  much 
as  you  think  it  should,  write 
us  about  it. 

We  will  be  very  glad  to  give 
you  advice  as  to  what  methods  will  best  restore  it 
to  full  productiveness. 

We  prepare  special  fertilizers  for  particular  soils  and  special  crops. 
Let  us  tell  you  how  we  have  helped  many  a  farmer  raise 

CROPS 

^  ou  can  read  it  in  our  1913  Almanac  or  in  our  Booklets  on  Soil, 
and  on  Grass  Crops. 

ThE  ROGtRS  &  hbBBARD  CO.,  Address  Dept.  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS,  PORTLAND,  CONN. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

We  never  had  such  a  raft  of  questions 
about  soil  fertilizer  floating  down  upon 
us  as  right  now.  Here  is  quite  a  com¬ 
mon  question  about  fertilizer : 

Which  is  better  and  more  profitable, 
to  sow  a  high  grade  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  or  double  the  quantity  of  a  brand 
which  analyzes  only  half  as  high?  S.  c. 

AA'e  should  use  the  smaller  quantity  of 
high-grade  fertilizer  every  time.  It 
means  less  bulk  to  handle,  less  freight 
to  pay  and  cheaper  plant  food.  The 
charges  for  mixing,  bagging  and  handling 
are  the  same  for  both  low-grade  and 
high-grade  goods.  The  Connecticut  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  has  shown  that  for  $30 
a  farmer  can  buy  in  the  form  of  high- 
grade  goods,  74  pounds  of  nitrogen,  161 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  125  of  potash.  In 
other  low-grade  goods  the  same  $30 
would  buy  42  pounds  of  nitrogen,  185  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  58  of  potash.  Much 
of  this  difference  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  buyer  paid  for  more  bags,  more 
handling  and  more  “overhead  charges” 
than  he  needed.  Another  thing  is  that 
when  you  get  a  fertilizer  with  five  or 
six  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  the  manufacturer 
is  compelled  to  use  the  very  best  forms 
of  plant  food  in  order  to  get  this  high 
analysis.  A  two  per  cent,  fertilizer  might 
be  made  of  tankage  or  dried  muck,  but 
with  five  or  six  per  cent,  there  must  be 
used  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  or  other  high-grade  and  available 
goods.  I  would  by  all  means  use  the 
high-grade. 

I  expect  to  seed  down  a  piece  of 
ground  to  Alfalfa  and  want  to  use  lime 
and  manure  on  same.  Will  the  lime  have 
any  bad  effect  on  the  manure  if  they 
are  both  put  on  top  and  worked  in?  If 
so,  when  is  the  best  time  to  put  them 
on?  Most  of  the  lime  in  this  section  is 
spread  on  wheat  stubble  or  clover  sod  in 
the  Fall.  Ho  you  think  this  as  good  as 
working  in  before  sowing  wheat? 

New  Jersey.  E.  I*.  B. 

When  slaked  lime  and  manure  are 
mixed  together  above  ground  there  is 
a  loss  of  ammonia.  The  lime  acts  upon 
the  organic  matter  of  the  manure  to 
set  this  ammonia  free.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  mix  the  two  together.  The  ground 
limestone  does  not  give  this  action. 
When  the  slaked  lime  and  the  manure 
are  mixed  in  the  soil  the  same  action 
will  go  on,  but  in  this  case  the  am¬ 
monia  will  not  pass  away  as  a  gas,  but 
will  be  absorbed  and  held  by  the  soil. 
Our  plan  therefore  would  be  to  spread 
the  manure  on  the  ground  and  plow  it 
under.  Then  put  the  lime  on  the  fur¬ 
rows  and  harrow  it  well  in.  In  this  way 
the  lime  is  mixed  all  through  the  soil, 
which  is  the  condition  you  want  for  best 
results.  As  for  sowing  the  lime  on  top 
of  the  ground  and  leaving  it  there,  or 
plowing  it  under,  we  believe  this  is  poor 
practice.  You  do  not  get  the  full  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  lime  in  the  upper  soil — where 
the  plants  must  feed.  I  have  known 
such  lime  to  form  a  sort  of  hard  mortar 
near  the  top  of  the  soil  and  remain 
thei’e.  When  you  plow  it  under  it  goes 
down  below  where  the  plants  feed  and 
-r,oes  not  always  come  back.  I  think 
the  first  correct  principle  of  using  lime 
is  to  hurrow  it  well  into  plowed  ground. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  agency 
proposition  for  the  Chemical  Co.  who 
agree  to  test  the  soils,  and  then  you 
know  just  what  kind  of  fertilizer  to  use? 
I  do  not  believe  much  in  soil  analysis, 
as  they  cannot  tell  how  much  is  avail¬ 
able.  R.  A. 

Michigan. 

I  doubt  if  such  tests  would  have  any 
particular  value  in  selecting  fertilizer. 
An  accurate  test  for  lime  would  show 
you  whether  lime  was  needed  or  not, 
but  you  can  do  such  testing  yourself — 
with  the  blue  litmus  paper  or  by  growing 
a  crop  of  table  beets.  Personally  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  most  land  which  has  been  un¬ 
der  cultivation  for  50  years  needs  lime 
anyway.  There  may  be  some  limestone 
soils  that  can  stand  it  longer,  but  in 
general  all  such  land  may  well  be  limed. 
We  also  know  that  the  clay  soils  are 
usually  well  supplied  with  potash.  Lime 
and  good  culture  with  green  manuring 
will  make  this  potash  available.  Swamps 
or  muck  lands  are  rich  in  nitrogen  but 
low  in  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Here 
again  lime  helps  make  this  nitrogen 
available.  The  lighter  soils  are  usually 
low  in  potash,  and  all  soils  which  are 
low  in  organic  matter  are  also  low  in 


nitrogen.  Most  experienced  farmers 
know  these  things.  We  doubt  if  the 
“tests”  which  this  fertilizer  company 
would  make  for  you  would  be  any  real 
guide  to  the  actual  needs  of  your  soil. 
Far  better  do  your  own  testing.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  greatest  needs  of  most  soils 
are  lime  and  organic  matter.  These 
things  give  heart  and  life  to  the  soil.  Do 
you  need  potash,  phosphoric  acid  or 
nitrogen  in  addition  to  the  farm  supply 
of  manure?  Find  out  for  yourself  by 
using  chemicals  alone  or  in  combination 
on  strips  of  corn,  potatoes  or  grass  right 
through  the  field.  Do  it  yourself.  No 
fertilizer  company  could  do  it  for  you 
as  well  as  you  can. 

Tiie  Wool  Dollar. — I  find  that  a 
good  many  sheepmen  are  quite  concerned 
over  the  tariff  reduction.  What  is  to 
become  of  their  wool?  Time  alone  will 
tell  what  effect  this  new  tariff  will  have. 
In  the  meantime  what  about  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  A  manufacturer  with  whom  I  am 
personally  acquainted  wants  to  know  if 
farmers  would  deal  direct,  sending  wool 
straight  to  the  factory,  and  take  as  part 
payment  the  goods  they  wear  in  honest 
all-wool  grades.  Here  is  his  statement : 

As  a  farmer  and  a  sheep  raiser  I 
sometimes  feel  that  I  do  not  get  full 
value  for  my  wool.  As  a  manufacturer 
I  sometimes  feel  that  I  am  paying  too 
much  for  it,  and  because  of  the  price 
which  the  jobber  practically  sets.  I  am 
unable  to  use  all-wool  and  produce  goods 
at  the  price.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
the  Granges  might  help  their  members 
with  such  articles  as  hosiery,  gloves, 
mittens,  leggings,  and  sweaters,  if  some 
manufacturer  would  make  these  goods 
as  grandma  used  to  make  them.  Our 
present  method  of  carding,  spinning,  and 
knitting  wool  are  probably  superior  to 
the  old  hand  methods,  but  because  these 
machines  will  handle  cotton  and  shoddy 
as  well  as  wool,  the  temptation  has  been 
too  strong  for  most  manufacturers,  and 
in  fact  it  is  impossible  to  use  a  good 
fleece  wool  and  sell  such  articles  at 
popular  prices.  Do  you  think  that  the 
members  of  the  different  Granges  would 
unite  in  placing  their  orders  for  such 
goods,  so  that  delivery  could  be  made  to 
one  central  station,  thus  eliminating  the 
jobber  and  retailer,  if  I  would  agree  to 
buy  their  wool  at  the  market  price,  thus 
saving  the  profits  of  two  or  three  wool 
buyers,  and  enabling  me  to  sell  to  them 
a  good  honest  all-wool  stocking,  glove,  ox- 
legging,  for  50  cents? 

I  do  not  know  of  any  better  way  to 
get  an  answer  than  to  print  this  for  a 
discussion.  I  find  it  impossible  to  get 
pui-e  wool  goods  at  a  fair  price.  The 
market  is  full  of  shoddy  stuff,  and  I 
always  feel  that  we  are  encouraging 
adulteration  when  we  buy  it.  I  know 
farmers  who  would  like  to  keep  a  small 
flock  of  sheep,  but  it  is  hard  to  dispose  of 
small  lots  of  wool  to  advantage.  I  could 
well  keep  15  or  20  sheep  hei-e  to  clean 
up  the  corners  of  waste  places.  At  the 
same  time  we  use,  in  our  big  family,  great 
numbers  of  knit  goods.  If  we  could  send 
this  wool  away  and  have  it  made  up  into 
garments  at  a  fair  price  we  would  all 
be  better  off.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
our  farmers  think  of  this. 

Farm  Notes. — Mr.  L.  B.  Pierce  gets 
down  whei-e  we  live  in  his  remarks  about 
clearing  up  old  strawberry  beds.  The 
best  time  to  do  this  is  in  a  drought,  for 
then  every  weed  you  hoe  or  pull  up  dies 
quickly.  We  are  clearing  up  these  beds 
he  tells  about  once  more  and  in  much 
the  same  way.  They  were  mowed  off 
and  ,then  the  cultivator  was  run  back 
and  forth  to  tear  up  the  middles.  Then 
the  weeds  and  part  of  the  plants  are 
chopped  out  with  the  hoes  so  as  to  leave 
the  pax-ent  plants  iu  hills.  They  will 
make  runners — some  of  which  will  be 
sold  and  othei-s  put  down  around  the 
plants  where  they  will  do  best.  I  run 
these  beds  five  years  or  more  with  profit. 
A  Ye  notice  that  some  hen  men  say  we 
should  never  keep  anything  but  pullets 
for  layers  while  others  keep  the  good 
ones  two  and  three  years  and  claim 
that  it  pays.  I  know  it  pays  us  to  clean 
up  the  old  berry  fields,  but  I  learned  long 
ago  not  to  lay  down  any  cast-iron  rules 
for  others  to  follow.  .  .  .  The  early 

apple  trade  is  good.  As  I  expected, 
much  of  the  early  fruit  on  the  lower  land 
was  killed  by  late  frosts,  while  that  on 
the  hills  escaped.  We  have  two  big 
trees  of  Primate  which  are  giving  a 
good  yield,  but  most  of  our  early  fruit 
is  Nyack  Pippin.  This  variety  is  an 
August  apple  with  us — tender  and  easily 
bruised,  but  a  good  cooking  apple  and 
popular  iu  this  section,  where  people 


know  it.  I  find  that  many  families,  like 
ours,  consider  the  beginning  of  apple 
sauce  and  baked  apple  time  a  great  event. 
In  spite  of  plums  and  peaches  and  other 
Summer  fruits  such  people  want  apples, 
and  thus  a  fair  supply  to  come  in  ahead 
of  AYealthy  and  McIntosh  will  pay. 

.  .  .  Cover  crop  time  is  near  at  hand, 

and  letters  come  by  the  score  asking 
just  how  we  seed  in  the  corn.  It  seems 
easy  enough  to  us.  We  just  go  ahead 
and  scatter  the  seed,  by  hand  right  among 
the  growing  corn  crop.  You  can  do  it 
by- riding  a  horse  through  the  corn,  work¬ 
ing  a  Calioon  seeder  as  you  ride,  but  that 
is  wasteful  of  seed,  since  much  of  it 
catches  on  the  cornstalks.  I  cannot  tell 
in  print  just  how  to  twist  the  wrist  or 
turn  the  hand  in  throwing  out  the  seed. 
That  must  be  learned  by  experience.  So 
must  the  proper  amount  to  sow.  After 
some  practice  you  can  tell  by  the  seed 
on  the  ground  how  many  pounds  to  the 
aci-e  you  are  putting  on.  The  object  is 
to  have  this  seed  as  evenly  distributed 
over  the  ground  as  possible.  Then  take 
the  cultivator  and  fit  the  wheel  so  the 
teeth  will  work  not  over  two  inches  deep. 
The  time  lias  gone  by  for  gouging  or 
plowing  up  the  soil — only  a  light  cov¬ 
ering  is  wanted.  Fasten  wires  to  the 
back  teeth  of  the  cultivator  and  hook 
them  to  the  ends  of  a  short  plant  or  joist, 
so  it  will  dangle  and  scrape  over  the 
ground  behind  the  cultivator.  Open  the 
cultivator  wide  and  you  are  ready.  It 
will  make  you  step  gingerly  to  keep  your 
feet  off  that  dangling  plank,  but  that  will 
do  you  good,  and  the  plank  will  smooth 
the  soil  and  cover  the  seed.  If  labor  is 
available  it  will  pay  to  go  through  with 
a  rake  and  scratch  the  soil  between  the 
hills.  AA'e  mix  clover  and  turnip  seed 
together,  but  sow  rye  and  vetch  seed 
separately.  It  pays  to  do  this  in  order 
to  obtain  a  full  seeding. 

The  Stars. — The  first  of  August 
brings  to  the  Jersey  man  evidence  that 
Summer  is  beginning  to  think  about  her 
Southern  trip.  The  days  are  certainly 
shorter,  the  nights  are  cooler,  the  apples 
are  taking  on  their  color  and  thei’e  is 
that  peculiar  calm  in  the  air  which  we 
who  have  lived  through  the  seasons  know 
so  well.  AArhile  AATinter  is  still  far  away 
we  are  over  the  ridge-pole  of  Summer 
and  a  little  down  on  the  other  side.  A 
man  feels  something  of  this  on  the  hills 
of  a  Sunday  afternoon,  for  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  quite  like  the  calm  silence  of  a  hill 
farm  on  an  August  Sunday. 

The  two  little  redheads  go  to  bed  early, 
as  children  should.  They  cannot  always 
sleep  as  darkness  comes,  but  the  close 
of  day  means  bed  for  them.  AAre  did  not 
realize  that  the  smallest  one  had  no  idea 
of  the  bright  side  of  night.  On  July 
4  the  children  had  a  few  fireworks  and 
the  two  little  redheads  were  to  sit  up 
and  see  them.  It  was  a  glorious  night. 
One  by  one  the  stars  came  out  clear  and 
brilliant,  and  the  wise  and  patient  old 
moon  climbed  up  out  of  the  woods  into 
the  sky.  Then  we  suddenly  realized  that 
little  redhead  had  never  seen  a  star  be¬ 
fore.  Before  that  the  night  had  simply 
meant  darkness  and  terror — black  shades 
haunted  by  fearful  creatures  of  the 
childish  brain.  Now  the  little  thing 
found  that  night  was  a  time  for  stars 
which  could  not  be  seen  in  the  daytime, 
yet  which  were  more  beautiful  than  the 
fireworks — more  beautiful  than  the  things 
seen  in  the  daylight  sky.  So  little  red¬ 
head  sat  and  wondered  at  the  glory  of 
the  stars.  For  it  was  wonderful — that 
the  dreadful  and  lonely  darkness  after 
all  contained  those  beautiful  great  lamps 
— silent  and  brilliant  companions  for  the 
lonely  and  sad. 

As  I  sit  on  my  hill  in  the  calm  of 
an  August  Sunday  I  fall  to  thinking  that 
thousands  of  us  are  like  litle  redhead. 
Ibc  have  never  looked  for  the  stars. 
They  are  there,  brilliant  and  friendly,  if 
we  could  only  see  them — patient  and  en¬ 
during  no  matter  how  the  seasons  come 
and  go.  h.  w.  c. 


Hogs  and  Brush. — Seeing  L.  F.  II., 
AVoodstock,  Yt.,  inquiry  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 
about  pasturing  hogs,  I  thought  our  ex¬ 
perience  might  be  of  benefit.  Hogs  are 
very  fond  of  brake  roots  and  if  one  does 
not  object  to  their  rooting  will  soon  kill 
them  out;  have  seen  where  they  went 
down  three  to  four  feet  after  them.  They 
will  get  considerable  nourishment  from 
the  teuderest  part  of  the  weeds  and 
grass.  U-  s.  D. 

Michigan. 
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>n  to  the  It.  N.-Y..  but  are  given  to  the  agent 
a  reward,  in  place  of  cash,  for  extending 
bseription  list  of  the  It.  N.-^  . 
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Ruralisms 

SUMMER  WORK  ON  STRAWBERRIES. 

Cleaning  Out  Old  Beds. 

This  is  the  middle  day  of  July,  and 
just  a  year  ago  I  took  an  Erie  train  for 
New  York  and  a  visit  to  Hope  Farm, 
where  the  following  day  there  was  to  be 
a  Summer  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Horticultural  Society.  I  had  not  taken 
a  long  railroad  ride  for  two  years,  and 
when  I  found  myself  actually  on  a  train 
with  a  through  ticket,  headed  for  New 
York,  I  was  as  much  elated  as  a  school¬ 
boy  with  a  circus  ticket.  It  had  been  a 
gamble  whether  to  go  or  not,  as  busi¬ 
ness  was  pressing  at  home,  and  I  was 
not  certain  whether  I  could  endure  the 
trip  in  mid-summer.  I  am  partner  with 
my  son  in  a  market  gardening  job,  and 
my  business  previous  to  this  year  has 
been  to  manage  the  marketing  end  of  the 
work.  On  Monday,  the  day  before,  I 
was  to  take  the  load  as  usual  at  two 
A.  M.  If  I  sold  out  and  got  home  in 
time  to  be  taken  to  the  nine  A.  M.  train 
I  was  going ;  if  not  I  would  stay  at  home. 
The  market  was  seven  miles  away  and  I 
had  about  one-half  ton  of  vegetables  and 
berries  to  sell.  I  made  quick  sales  and 
was  back  home  at  8.15.  My  daughter 
hitched  up  the  driving  horse  while  I 
dressed  and  packed,  and  we  reached  the 
station  four  minutes  ahead  of  time.  I 
thought  this  was  going  some  for  a  man 
past  73,  and  was  quite  confident  I  should 
stand  the  trip,  which  included  a  journey 
into  Northwest  Connecticut,  where  I  at¬ 
tended  school  58  years  before. 

The  next  morning  at  daylight  I  was 
looking  out  from  an  Erie  train  upon  that 
God-forsaken  country  in  New  Jersey 
which  only  looks  good  to  those  who  spend 
their  days  in  the  dark  canyons  of  lower 
New  York.  After  a  fairly  good  break¬ 
fast  at  a  Hungarian  chop  house  I  took 
a  train  for  Woodcliff  Lake,  where  nearly 
the  whole  trainload  were  loaded  into 
market  wagons  and  carried  two  miles 
over  a  perfect  road  to  Hope  Farm.  Sev¬ 
eral  hundred  people  were  there,  and  it 
would  take  several  columns  to  tell  all  I 
saw  and  learned,  but  just  now  I  rush 
into  print  to  discuss  next  year’s  straw¬ 
berry  bed  in  the  light  of  what  I  saw 
there  and  did  in  the  next  10  weeks  at 
home. 

Not  far  from  the  house  at  Hope  Farm 
was  a  strawberry  bed  which  appeared  to 
have  been  mowed  after  picking  and  culti¬ 
vated  with  some  coarse  implement.  Three 
men  with  common  hoes  were  chopping 
out  the  weeds  and  grass.  No  one  but 
myself  took  the  trouble  to  go  and  inspect 
their  work,  but  I  heard  a  young  and 
very  talkative  man  whom  I  thought  to  be 
connected  with  the  experiment  station  re¬ 
mark  to  a  companion  :  “What  a  foolish 
waste  of  time  and  wages !  The  only 
proper  way  is  to  plow  down  a  strawberry 
bod  after  picking  and  raise  a  late  vege¬ 
table  crop.  The  starting  of  a  new  patch 
every  Spring  is  the  only  way  to  grow 
strawberries.”  I  took  the  liberty  of  ad¬ 
dressing  the  young  man  and  asked  him 
if  he  had  ever  compared  the  relative  cost 
of  putting  out  a  new  plantation  with 
cleaning  up  an  old  one,  and  whether  some 
varieties  did  not  do  better  the  second 
year,  and  he  replied  that  he  had  had  no 
personal  experience,  but  he  gathered  from 
observation  that  the  general  practice 
seemed  to  decide  in  favor  of  new  plant¬ 
ing  each  Spring.  A  little  later  I  heard 
lnm  say  to  his  companion  :  “My  father 
was  a  dairyman  with  a  milk  route,  and 
we  had  no  time  to  bother  with  fruit 
growing  or  gardening.”  I  wanted  to  tell 
him  that  if  he  would  look  over  the  an¬ 
nual  reports  of  several  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Societies  he  would  find  that  the  cost 
of  starting  a  new  strawberry  bed  was 
estimated  from  $30  to  $60  per  acre  up  to 
mulching  time,  but  I  refrained  and  short¬ 
ly  after  I  heard  him  remark  to  his  friend, 

'  that’s  one  great  trouble  at  farmers’  in¬ 
stitutes,  old  men  who  have  practiced  by 
the  rule  of  thumb  all  their  lives  take  up 
the  time  explaining  methods  that  have 
grown  mossy  with  age  and  decay.”  Com¬ 
ing  back  an  hour  later  I  made  an  esti¬ 
mate  and  judged  that  the  three  men  at 
work  would  chop  an  acre  in  two  days, 
and  including  cultivating  and  all,  that 
an  acre  would  be  put  in  pretty  good 
shape  for  $15.  I  judged  from  the  young 

Si  remai'k  about  farmers’  institutes 
that  he  sometimes  orated  to  them,  and 
probably  backed  up  his  cocksure  igno¬ 
rance  with  charts  and  figures,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  if  a  question  turned  up  in  the 
question  box  in  reference  to  cleaning  up 
old  berry  beds  he  would  repeat  his  advice 
to  plow  it  down.  Of  course  he  is  igno- 
iant  of  the  fact  that  a  gardener  often 
uiKis  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  help  or 
tune  to  plant  strawberries  in  April,  while 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  work  for 
ail  hands  in  July,  and  a  job  like  cleaning 
out  an  old  strawberry  bed  cannot  be 
charged  up  with  the  full  labor  bill  if  aver¬ 
aged  with  the  time  when  all  hands  are 
driven  to  the  utmost.  This  may  have 
>oen  the  case  with  the  Hope  Farm  man 
ami  ins  three  Italians,  but,  however  it 
flS’  ^  j\were  making  a  dead  sure  thing 
or  weed  killing  and  that  quite  rapidly, 

1  i1^  was  handwork.  Each  strike 
''“"W  severed  a  root,  and  the  July 
f>un  did  the  rest. 

ti?e  fUue  of  my  trip  we  had  an  idle 
1  ece  of  ground  of  half  an  acre  which  had 
been  plowed  and  fitted  to  plant  with 

r,lf.nHberriesi  ,but  the  early  vegetable 
anting  had  been  so  insistant  that  the 
Planting  had  not  been  done.  We  had 
,  !  okl  plantations  which,  considering 
tnur  condition,  had  produced  a  fair  crop 
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of  berries.  One  was  in  unmixed  rows 
of  six  standard  sorts  which  did  well  on 
our  soil,  Wm.  Belt,  Bubach,  Senator 
Dunlap,  Sample,  Delancey  and  Latest. 
This  patch  was  two  years  old.  We  had 
another  three  years  old  which  had  been 
planted  by  digging  across  a  plantation 
of  10  varieties  and  setting  the  plants  as 
dug.  The  labels  had  been  lost  and  I 
took  this  method  to  save  some  valuable 
seedlings  originating  on  my  place,  but 
failed  to  mark  the  varieties  at  picking 
the  year  before,  and  it  was  necessary 
again  to  resort  to  the  hit-and-miss  'way 
of  planting.  We  needed  the  land  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  and  plowing  down  would 
be  imperative.  I  was  a  week  getting 
home,  returning  by  a  zig-zag  route  cov¬ 
ering  1,100  miles,  mostly  by  daylight, 
and  on  the  whole  trip  pondered  deeply 
upon  our  berry  problem.  It  was  clearly 
a  case  of  “have  to.”  I  must  set  old  plants 
in  midsummer  and  make  them  live.  I 
began  at  once  and  by  August  first  had 
12  rows  of  120  plants  set  at  one  foot 
apart.  The  team  and  farm  help  -were 
busy,  and  I  wanted  a  perfectly  firm  soil, 
so  I  chopped  out  rows  a  foot  wide  with 
an  old  carpenter’s  adz,  and  I  found  it 
was  not  a  very  laborious  job  either.  The 
rows  butted  at  one  end  upon  a  diagonal 
fence  next  the  pear  orchard,  and  next 
this  fence  was  a  space  about  20  feet  wide 
thickly  grown  over  to  weeds  and  grass.  The 
rest  of  the  ground  was  quite  spotted, 
some  being  clean  as  a  beaten  road  and 
some  quite  weedy.  I  did  not  lose  much 
time  reasoning  why  it  was  so,  but  re¬ 
solved  to  use  fertilizer  freely  on  the 
naked  spots.  In  about  10  days  the  plants 
which  owing  to  frequent  rains  had  begun 
to  grow,  suddenly  stopped  growing,  and 
before  I  could  diagnose  the  cause  all  but 
those  next  the  pear  orchard  were  dying, 
and  I  found  out  the  reason  why  some  of 
the  ground  was  bare  and  some  was 
weedy.  The  bare  spots  were  populated 
with  grubs,  while  the  weedy  ones  had 
few'  or  none.  I  then  began  carefully  to 
chop  up  each  row  before  setting,  killing 
all  the  grubs  I  found.  This  wms  not  en¬ 
tirely  successful,  for  after  transplanting 
more  than  7,000  plants  I  had  only  3,000 
to  show'  for  it.  By  this  time  ‘it  was 
toward  the  close  of  August,  and  the 
grubs  began  to  disappear.  What  became 
of  them  I  do  not  know,  but  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  reached  full  growth  I 
concluded  they  went  into  the  ground  for 
their  final  change.  After  this  I  set  15 
rows  with  plants  six  inches  apart  and 
got  a  good  grow'th,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  frost  of  May  S  would  have  had  a 
considerable  crop.  As  it  was  we  picked 
four  bushels. 

M  ith  last  Summer’s  experience  I  can 
safely  advise  your  readers  that  in  de¬ 
fault  of  others,  old  plants  can  be  trans¬ 
planted  at  any  time  in  late  Summer  up 
to  the  first  of  October  with  success  and 
certainty  of  a  bearing  bed  the  following 
J line,  provided  the  ground  is  kept  wet 
until  the  plants  get  a  start.  Frequent 
rains  last  Summer  saved  me  the  expense 
of  water.  I  find  that  plants  moved  soon 
after  fruiting  start  slowlv  but  eventually 
make  strong  plants  with  additional 
crowns,  and  produce  some  runners.  They 
bear  as  abundantly  and  cannot  be  told 
from  Spring-set  plants.  I  success¬ 
fully  moved  plants  with  four  crowns. 
As  an  experiment  I  potted  sev¬ 
eral  grub-eaten  roots  with  two  leaves 
and  no  new  rootlets,  which  stronglv  re¬ 
sembled  small  cigar  stubs.  They  inade 
some  grow  th  in  the  Fall  and  froze  up  in 
the  plant  house,  which  was  not  heated 
until  January.  They  finally  filled  the 
four-inch  pots  with  roots  and  produced 
fine  berries  in  May  a  month  ahead  of 
tune.  Plants  transplanted  in  late  Au¬ 
gust  and  September  have  some  new  roots 
and  if  taken  with  adhering  earth  start 
growth  immediately  and  will  sometimes 
grow'  new  white  rootlets  six  inches  long 
in  48  hours.  They  will  also,  if  the 
weather  is  moist  and  warm,  anchor  them¬ 
selves  against  upheaval  by  frost.  In  set¬ 
ting  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
there  can  be  no  increase  by  runners,  so 
one  can  set  very  close  with  rows  near 
together.  l.  b.  pierce. 

Summit  Co.,  O. 


HOW  TO  PICK  PEACHES. 

IIow  and  when  to  pick  a  peach  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  describe.  The  time  varies  with 
the  nearness  in  hours  to  market  and  the 
temperature  in  which  it  is  to  be  shipped. 
It  within  48  hours  from  market  they 
should  be  picked  just  before  they  begin 
to  soften ;  this  for  yellow  peaches  will 
be  when  the  change  of  color  from  green¬ 
ish  yellow'  to  a  soft  yellow  is  first  noted, 
for  white  peaches  pick  when  the  change 
from  a  greenish  white  to  a  soft  white  is 
noted,  but  before  the  creamy  white  tint 
appears.  These  changes  in  tints  are  best 
brought  out  when  there  is  a  slight  blush 
upon  the  fruit.  Some  pickers  never 
learn  how.  and  persist  in  picking  green 
peaches.  The  peach  should  be  grasped 
by  the  entire  four  fingers  and  thumb  and 
given  a  slight  twist,  pull  and  sideway 
bend. all  at  once,  and  then  place,  not  drop, 
the  peach  in  the  basket.  They  should  be 
carried  to  packing  shed  in  the  baskets 
they  are  picked  in.  n.  n.  v.  b. 

My  experience  extends  only  to  picking 
for  home  market.  It  is  often  stated  that 
peaches  may  be  left  on  the  trees  till  quite 
ripe  if  intended  for  the  nearby  trade. 
This  practice  will  do  only  when  the  fruit 
is  desired  for  eating  or  immediate  use. 
Most  of  the  fruit  is  purchased  for  can¬ 
ning  and  for  this  purpose  it  should  not 
be  quite  soft.  Of  course  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  taste  among  housewives,  but 
the  most  of  them  want  the  peaches  solid 
enough  so  they  will  stand  the  necessary 


handling  from  orchard  to  kitchen  with¬ 
out  being  bruised.  This  is  impossible 
th  peaches  ripe  enough  to  eat  even 
with  the  best  of  care  in  handling.  The 
picker  should  learn  to  pick  by  sight  as 
much  as  possible.  That  is,  to  know  the 
peaches  by  their  color  when  they  are 
ready  to  pick.  The  touch  will  also  help 
to  distinguish  the  ripe  fruit  from  the 
green,  but  pressing  with  thumb  and  fin¬ 
ger  should  be  avoided.  Grasp  the  peach 
lightly  but  firmly  with  the  hand  and  pry 
or  twist  off,  but  do  not  pull  straight 
away  from  the  twig.  The  fruit  on  one 
tree  does  not  usually  ripen  all  at  once, 
thus  a  tree  should  be  picked  over  sev¬ 
eral  times.  The  small  green  specimens 
left  over  from  the  first  pickings  w'ill  fill 
out  and^  often  make  good  marketable 
fruit.  AYhere  the  trees  are  low  so  that  I 
can  reach  the  fruit  from  the  ground  I 
pick  right  into  the  crate,  but  where  a 
ladder  is  needed  I  use  a  tripod  step-lad¬ 
der  and  a  kind  of  picking  basket  w'hich 
I  have  fastened  in  front  of  myself  so 
I  can  pick  with  both  hands.  Then  as 
I  empty  the  basket  into  the  crates  I  sort 
the  marketable  peaches  into  two  grades. 
A  third  grade  of  speckled,  rusty  fruit  is 
sometimes  sold,  but  mostly  used' at  home. 
Pennsylvania.  david  blank. 

WEED  PROBLEMS. 

Wild  Parsnip. — A  very  objectionable 
weed,  sometimes  confounded  with  wild 
carrot,  but  distinguished  from  it,  at  first 
sight,  by  its  coarseness  of  growth  and 
yellow  blossom.  A  large  coarse  weed 
with  hollow  branching  stems,  divided 
leaves  and  umbels  of  yellow  flowers,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  mass  of  oval  seed  vessels. 
Common  along  railways,  marshes  and 
roadsides.  It  is  dangerous,  for  the  roots 
are  poisonous,  even  -when  cooked,  and 
some  persons  are  poisoned  by  touching 
it,  like  poison  ivy.  It  is  a  'degenerate 
form  of  the  garden  parsnip,  and  has  be¬ 
come  poisonous  presumably  as  a  means 
of  protection.  Both  this  and  the  wild 
carrot  are  said  to  harbor  celery  fungus. 
It  may  be  destroyed  by  frequent  mowing, 
cultivation  in  hoed  crops,  and  by  cutting 
out  the  root  w'ith  a  spud  in  Spring  or 
Fall. 

Chicory.— A  tall,  rather  stiffly  grow¬ 
ing  plant  noticeable  among  roadside 
weeds  for  its  numerous  bright  .  blue 
flowers,  which  may  be  described  for  the 
unbotanical  as  resembling  the  dandelion 
in  shape,  but  borne  at  intervals  along 
the  branching  stems  and  closing  about 
noon.  This  becomes  troublesome  in  pas¬ 
tures  and  rich  lowlands,  but  may  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  short  rotation  and  bv  "grubbing 
out  of  the  roots.  It  ought  not  to  cause 
much  trouble  where  good  farming  is 
practiced. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

PANTRY  CLEANED 

A  Way  Some  People  Have. 

A  doctor  said : 

“Before  marriage  my  wife  observed  in 
summer  and  country  homes,  coming  in 
touch  with  families  of  varied  means, 
culture,  tastes  and  discriminating  ten¬ 
dencies,  that  the  families  using '  Postuin 
seemed  to  average  better  than  those  using 
coffee. 

"AA  hen  we  were  married  two  years 
ago.  Postuin  was  among  our  first  order 
of  groceries.  We  also  put  in  some  tea 
and  coffee  for  guests,  but  after  both  had 
stood  around  the  pantry  about  a  year 
untouched,  they  were  thrown  away,  and 
Postuin  used  only. 

T  p  to  the  age  of  28  I  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  drink  coffee  as  a  routine 
habit  and  suffered  constantly  from  in¬ 
digestion  and  all  its  relative  disorders. 
Since  using  Postuin  all  the  old  com¬ 
plaints  have  completely  left  me  and  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  I  ever  had  them.” 

Name  given  by  Postuin  Co.,  Battle 
Creek.  Mich.  AATrite  for  booklet,  “The 
Road  to  Wellville.” 

Postuin  comes  in  two  forms. 

Regular  (must  be  boiled). 

Instant  Postuin  doesn’t  require  boiling 
but  is  prepared  instantly  by  stirring  a 
level  teaspoonful  in  an  ordinary  cup  of 
hot  water,  which  makes  it  right  for  most 
persons. 

A  big  cup  requires  more  and  some 
people  who  like  strong  things  put  in  a 
heaping  spoonful  and  temper  it  with  a 
large  supply  of  cream. 

Experiment  until  you  know  the  amount 
that  pleases  your  palate  and  have  it 
served  that  way  in  the  future. 

“There’s  a  Reason”  for  Postum. 


Victrola  IV 
Oak  $15 


This  $15  Victrola 
is  of  the  same  high 
quality  which  char¬ 
acterizes  all  products 
of  the  Victor  Com¬ 
pany. 

V  hy  should  you  hesitate  another 
moment  in  placing  this  greatest  of  all 
musical  instruments  in  your  home? 

Other  styles  $25  to  $200. 

Write  for  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreat 
Canadian  Distributors 


IT  PAYS  TO  USE 

FARMOGERM 

TMESTANDARD  INOCULATION 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATORS 


ON  SOY  BEANS -COW  PEAS 
VETCH  -  CLOVERS  -  ALFALFA 
FREE  BOOK  NO.  54 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J 


K  CHAMPION  DIGGERS 


4  Different  Sizes  and  Types 

Our  machines  are  designed 
and  built  to  meet 
all  conditions  under 
which  they  may  be 
worked.  They  em- 
■— —  body  every  point  of 
construction  which  insures  freedom  from 
breakdowns,  costly  waits  and  expensive  repair 
bills.  Saves  time  in  harvesting  and  saves 
money  0n  your  crop  of  potatoes. 

CD  EC  Make  inquiry.  Write  today  for  our 
rltEC  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue 

giving  particulars  of  the  O.  K.  Champion  Line. 

CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

151  Chicago  Avenue,  Hammond,  Indiana 


19 13  Ulus, 
trated 
Catalog 
FREE 


“MONARCH” 

Cider  Press 

will  net  more  money 
for  you  than  any  other 
investment  you  can 
make.  lObbl.  to  400  bbl. 
per  day.  Also  makers 
of  apple  buttercookers, 
evaporators,  etc.  _ 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  Box  103,  York.  Pa. 


Save  Work, 
Time,  Money 

By  using  ourlowdown 
steel  wheel 
wagon 


Handy  Wagons 


saves  high  lifting,  lighten 
draft,  don’t  rut  roads.  Spokes 
-  don't  loosen— wheels  don’t  dry  out  or  rot 
^  Write  for  free  book  on  Wagons  and  Wheels. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  III. 

Eajke  big  pay  drilling 

-  WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls.  Pa. 


CORN 


HARVESTER  with  Binder  Attach¬ 
ment  cuts  and  throws  in  piles  on  har¬ 
vester  or  winrow.  Man  and  horse  cuts 
and  shocks  equal  with  a  corn  Binder. 
Sold  in  every  State.  Price.  $20.00.  W.  H.  BUXTON,  of 
Johnstown,  Ohio,  writes:  ’’The  Harvester  has  proven  all 
you  claim  for  it;  the  Harvester  saved  me  over  $25.00  in 
labor  last  year’s  corn  cutting.  I  cut  over  500  shocks;  will 
make  4  bushels  corn  to  a  shock.”  Testimonials  and 
catalog  free,  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Address 
NEW  PROCESS  MFC.  CO.,  •  SAUNA,  KANSAS 


^ ^  The  ro°^  *s  *he  mainstay  of  the  building'.  - 
Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  is  the  mainstay  of  Genasco. 

And  Genasco  applied  to  yoLir  roofs  with  Ivant-leak  Ivleets  gives  per- 
feet  protection.  Write  us  for  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and  samples. 

1  he  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest  Y-  .  .  ,  *  riilQUClJJlUtt 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  111  oui 
columns,  and  any  sucli  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed,  be  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  toadjust  trifling  oulei  ences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  «  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  : nmnth  ot  the  time  M 
the  ti’aus&ction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  JNKW-i  orxkr 
when  writing  the  advertiser.  


Prof.  William  A.  Stocking,  head  of  the  dairy  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  at  Ithaca,  has  been  appointed  supervising  direc¬ 
tor,  to  succeed  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  resigned.  We 
all  recognize  the  difficulty  in  selecting  a  permanent 
head  for  the  college  to  succeed  Dr.  Bailey.  lie  is  in 
a  class  by  himself,  and  the  man  who  follows  him 
enters  upon  a  great  task.  Who  are  the  great  men 
thus  far  developed  by  our  system  of  agricultural 
education?  In  the  present  condition  the  largest 
man  in  America  is  needed  at  Cornell. 

* 

On  page  STS  we  referred  to  a  lot  of  nursery  trees 
affected  with  crown  gall.  Calvin  J.  Iluson,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture,  gives  us  the  following  addi¬ 
tional  facts  about  these  trees: 

The  fact  is  that  a  nurseryman  outside  of  the  State 
of  New  York  shipped  about  200.000  trees  into  this  State 
and  offered  them  for  sale  after  they  had  been  rejected  by 
the  original  purchaser,  a  nurseryman.  We  were  able 
to  hold  this  shipment  up  for  careful  inspection,  and  all 
trees  having  galled  roots  were  destroyed.  Ihe  trees 
were  not  grown  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  none 
of  them  was  planted  here.  Calvin  j.  huson. 

In  any  event  the  Commissioner  is  right  in  holding 
up  and  destroying  the  galled  trees.  We  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  authorities  do  not  agree  regarding 
the  danger  from  this  disease.  The  safe  plan  is  to 
let  them  alone.  * 

That  article  by  Rev.  A.  S.  Clayton  on  page  010 
is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  things  we  have 
heard  of  yet.  Here  is  a  case  where  farmers  were 
able  to  get  together  and  protect  their  rights.  Sup¬ 
pose  no  effort  had  been  made  to  combine  these  farm¬ 
ers.  The  telephone  company  could  have  done  just 
about  what  they  pleased.  You  see  the  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  people  carefully  ‘-filed”  those  complaints  until  a 
responsible  man  with  193  fighting  signatures  went 
right  up  to  Albany.  That  commanded  attention. 
What  we  call  a  “fighting  signature”  is  the  ink  mark 
of  a  man  who  realizes  what  he  is  signing  and  who 
is  ready  to  fight  for  what  that  signature  stands  for. 
Good  for  those  Orange  County  farmers!  They  do 
not  intend  to  have  the  juice  of  life  squeezed  out  of 
their  orange,  with  nothing  but  the  peel  left  them! 
And  here  is  fine  work,  too,  for  the  country  church, 
for  self-defense  and  self-respect  are  part  of  true 
religion.  * 

The  express  companies  are  now  making  their  big 
move  to  cripple  parcels  post.  Of  course  they  keep 
away  from  publicity  as  far  as  possible.  The  post 
office  department  claims  the  right,  under  the  postal 
laws,  to  regulate  the  service  by  changing  rates  or 
rules  up  to  a  certain  limit  without  consulting  Con¬ 
gress.  Under  this  right  the  Postmaster  General 
announced  that  after  August  15  the  weight  limit 
will  be  raised  from  11  pounds  to  20,  while  rates  for 
the  first  150  miles  will  be  cut  in  two.  This  is  where 
the  express  companies  got  busy.  The  committee  on 
post  offices  promptly  questioned  the  right  of  the  De¬ 
partment  to  make  any  such  changes.  The  scheme 
is  to  take  any  such  right  away  from  the  Postmaster 
General  and  give  it  entirely  to  Congress.  This 
would  mean  that  every  little  needed  change  or  im¬ 
provement  would  have  to  be  fought  through  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  slow  old  political  way.  This  is  a  shrewd 
and  dangerous  scheme  of  the  express  companies.  If 
they  can  win  they  will  hold  back  parcels  post  for 
years.  The  thing  to  do  at  once  is  to  write  your 
Congressman  stating  that  you  want  this  power  to 
change  or  modify  the  rules  left  with  the  Postmaster 
General.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  the  limit  to  20 
pounds  and  make  a  rate  inside  the  first  two  zones 
of  five  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  one  cent  for 
each  additional  pound.  That  means  24  cents  f ox- 
20  pounds.  If  the  express  companies  do  not  control 
Congress  parcels  post  will  in  time  handle  packages 
up  to  100  pounds.  Right  here  is  where  the  battle 
will  be  fought,  and  every  farmer  should  back  up 
the  Postmaster  General.  Get  after  your  Congress¬ 
man  at  once. 


TMH>  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

How  can  I  know  1  am  getting  my  money's  worth? 
That  is  the  plain  question  which  dozens  of  our 
readers  ask.  They  are  farmers  with  small  flocks  or 
herds  which  they  want  to  improve  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  pure  blood.  The  theory  of  such  improvement 
through  a  purebred  sire  of  good  pedigree  is  sound, 
and  these  men  believe  in  it.  They  are  l-eady  to 
spend  the  money,  but,  naturally,  they  ask  the  ques¬ 
tion  with  which  this  paragraph  starts.  We* *  are 
going  to  open  up  a  thorough  discussion  of  this  ques¬ 
tion.  We  doubt  if  there  is  a  paper  in  the  country 
with  so  many  readers  who  desire  purebred  stock  for 
business  purposes  as  can  be  found  in  the  big  R.  N.-Y. 
family.  Our  people  have  learned  the  value  of  im¬ 
proved  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  or  grain, 
and  they  know  what  improved  methods  mean.  They 
also  want  improved  live  stock.  Of  course  they 
want  the  cow  that  makes  two  pounds  of  fat  where 
the  other  cow  made  one  and  let  one  get  by  her. 
That  is  why  we  want  to  tell  them  how  to  get  their 
money’s  worth. 

* 

Since  we  started  this  question  of  the  conservative 
father  and  progressive  son  the  poets  have  come  into 
the  discussion.  Here  is  one  with  both  sentiment 
and  sense : 

Now  Adam  most  probably  knew 

Much  more  about  life  than  his  son, 

But  I’ll  warrant  his  son  snorted,  “Pooh,” 

When  father  told  what  should  be  done. 

Like  many  a  boy  who  is  bright, 

He  said,  “The  old  man’s  on  the  shelf.” 

Well — he  learned  that  his  father  was  right, 

But  he  had  to  find  out  for  himself. 

Through  trouble  and  sorrow  and  pain 
We  gather  the  little  we  know, 

And  then  when  we  try  to  explain 
Our  children  just  laugh  as  they  go. 

You  laughed  at  the  words  of  your  dad 

(And  you’ve  paid  both  in  worry  and  pelf) 

And  you’ll  get  the  same  deal  from  your  lad, 

For  he  has  to  find  out  for  himself! 

The  gentleman  who  wrote  that  may  go  up  ahead. 
It  is  sound  as  a  nut,  it  is  put  in  a  nutshell  and  it 
tells  the  whole  story.  We  rarely  find  any  great 
fault  with  the  young  man  who  knows  it  all.  “He 
has  to  find  out  for  himself.”  That  sort  of  knowl¬ 
edge  is  riveted  on  while  the  brand  which  he  takes 
because  you  tell  him  about  it  is  fastened  on  with 
a  poor  quality  of  glue.  We  may  think  some  tilings 
about  the  world  have  changed,  but  human  nature 
is  much  the  same  as  ever. 

* 

Just  discussion  is  legitimate  if  confined  to  the  actual 
facts.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  defendants  have  repeat¬ 
edly  expressed  themselves  as  of  opinion  that  the  plain¬ 
tiff's  contracts  cannot  he  enforced.  That  conclusion 
can  certainly  only  rest  upon  the  belief  that  the  farmers 
hare  been  imposed  upon  and  did  not  understand  the 
contracts,  but  it  is  a  possible  vieiv  of  the  facts  and 
might  turn  out  to  be  true. 

Nearly  every  line  of  that  famous  decision  of  Judge 
Hand  in  the  Strout  injunction  suit  could  be  taken 
as  a  text  for  an  editorial  or  in  the  pulpit.  This  week 
we  take  the  matter  of  just  discussion.  Our  theory 
is  that  a  farm  paper  should  have  friendly  and  inti¬ 
mate  relations  with  its  readers.  -It  owes  its  very 
life  to  the  subscribers  who  support  it,  for  unless 
these  subscribers  can  feel  that  the  paper  is  really 
working  for  them  its  advertising  power  will  become 
a  mockery.  No  one  can  prove  friendship  without 
some  sort  of  sacrifice  and  that  comes  through  a 
square  and  open  battle.  TJie  farm  paper  which  con¬ 
fines  itself  to  telling  how  to  produce  larger  crops,  to 
cautious  talks  on  all  sides  of  public  questions  or  to 
heating  the  straw  out  of  harmless  scarecrows  is  only 
half  a  friend  of  its  readers  and  does  not  give  “just 
discussion.”  No  man  who  wears  a  muzzle  can  ever 
give  this  "just  discussion,”  for  in  order  to  put  true 
justice  into  it  the  muzzle  must  be  torn  off  and  the 
man  left  free  to  speak  his  real  mind  and  then  stand 
up  and  take  the  consequences.  We  hold  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  a  farm  paper  to  give  this  just  discussion — 
for  two  reasons.  The  farmers  need  the  protection 
which  this  discussion  of  fakes  or  .rascals  will  give 
them  and,  more  than  that,  they  need  the  example 
or  inspiration  needed  to  bring  this  fighting  spirit 
into  their  own  lives  and  business.  If  15  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  farm  papers  would  throw  off  the  muzzle  and 
take  up  this  “just  discussion”  which  Judge  Hand 
speaks  of — do  it  fearlessly  and  honestly — they  could 
soon  put  1,000  fakes  out  of  business  and  do  their 
readers  more  good  than  they  ever  will  in  any  other 
way.  A  few  of  them  begin  to  see  this,  and  they  are 
dividing  over  this  Strout  matter.  They  all  know  the 
facts  by  this  time  and  if  they  now  continue  to  wear 
the  muzzle  it  is  because  they  prefer  to  do  so,  rather 
than  to  give  “just  discussion.”  They  have  had  full 
time  to  make  up  their  minds  and  the  muzzle  wearers 
can  he  picked  out  and  classified. 


August  9, 

My  attention  was  called  last  Fall  to  an  <  xample 
of  a*  lack  of  co-operation  right  here  in  Manhattan. 
High-grade  Winesap  apples,  peddled  on  the  streets  of 
Manhattan  by  farmcrSj  were  going  begging  at  $1  a 
bushel.  At  the  same  time  second  grade  Jonathan  ap¬ 
ples  shipped  in  from  Colorado  were  being  retailed  from 
stores  here  at  the  rate  of  $3.50  a  bushel.  That  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  lack  of  co-operation.  There  should  have 
been  a  loyalty  to  home-grown  apples,  especially  in  this 
case  because  they  were  much  cheaper.  There  is  the 
same  lack  of  the  co-operative  spirit  when  we  buy 
oranges  shipped  in  from  California  and  allow  fine  ap¬ 
ples  to  rot  in  orchards  right  at  the  edge  of  town. 

That  is  from  an  address  by  President  Henry  J. 
Waters,  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College.  The 
same  condition  can  be  found  in  any  college  town — 
or  any  other  town  of  ordinary  size.  Most  of  our 
agricultural  colleges  have  done  good  work  in  teach¬ 
ing  growers  how  to  produce  more  and  finer  apples. 
Now  they  should  lead  in  showing  how  to  sell  and 
distribute  to  better  advantage.  Who  can  do  this 
better  than  the  college  authorities  and  graduates? 
It  is  one  of  the  things  which  we  must  all  keep  talk¬ 
ing  about  until  it  becomes  a  part  of  popular  thought. 

* 

We  have  here  the  names  of  the  first  batch  of  com¬ 
mission  men  to  whom  licenses  have  been  issued. 
Others  are  to  follow.  After  the  Cole  law  begins 
working  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  issue 
a  bulletin  containing  names  of  all  licensed  producr 
dealers.  As  we  know  some  of  these  dealers  are  de¬ 
manding  a  larger  commission,  though  there  is  no 
justification  for  it.  Others  issue  letters  containing 
something  like  the  following : 

Under  the  new  law  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  shipper  have  some  understanding  with  the  merchant 
to  whom  he  consigns  his  merchandise,  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  wishes  his  goods  handled  on  a  commission  basis, 
or,  if  he  cares  to  ship  the  same  subject  to  the  net  price 
the  commission  merchant  may  return  for  his  goods. 
We  prefer  to  handle  your  goods  subject  to  our  inspec¬ 
tion  on  arrival  and  to  pay  you  the  host  price  net  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality  that  we  can.  We  have  bandied 
goods  for  some  time  in  this  way  and  believe  it  to  be 
to  our  mutual  advantage,  and  any  reliable  merchant 
will  always  pay  the  best  price  he  can  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  has  to  if  he  wishes  to  do  business  and 
meet  the  strong  competition  which  he  has  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  line. 

When  these  men  handle  goods  not  marked  “for 
commission”  they  claim  to  sell  the  goods  at  a  fixed 
price,  say  nothing  about  commission  and  make  re¬ 
turns  somewhat  below  the  regular  market  price. 
We  warn  our  readers  that  when  they  want  goods 
sold  on  commission  by  a  licensed  dealer  they  must 
notify  the  dealer  that  it  is  a  commission  sale.  Other¬ 
wise  the  dealer  may  sell  and  return  what  he  pleases, 
while  the  shipper  will  have  little  chance  to  get  at 
him.  This  is  one  of  the  games  which  the  dealers 
will  play  in  order  to  evade  the  law.  Many  of  them 
will  not  apply  for  a  license,  expecting  to  induce 
farmers  to  send  them  goods  which  they  can  sell  as 
they  see  fit  without  being  responsible  under  the  new 
law.  The  farmers  and  shippers  have  it  in  their 
power  to  decide  whether  this  Cole  law  will  succeed. 
Right  after  August  1  every  such  shipper  should  re¬ 
fuse  to  sell  to  any  dealer  who  has  not  given  bond 
and  taken  a  license.  Demand  such  license  before 
you  sell  a  pound  of  produce,  and  also  demand  that 
your  goods  be  sold  on  commission.  That  will  give 
business  character  to  the  law,  and  it  will  drive  the 
dealers  who  are  now  holding  off  right  into  the  har¬ 
ness.  This  is  the  part  of  enforcement  which  the 
State  cannot  carry  out.  The  shippers  can  do  it  and 
they  alone. 

BREVITIES. 

We  regard  dwarf  apple  trees  as  toys.  Better  use 
standards  for  business. 

Our  reports  from  Florida  show  that  cement  irriga¬ 
tion  tiles  were  not  a  success  in  Florida  soil. 

It  is  a  mystery  how  cow  peas  can  find  water  in  this 
drought — but  they  do.  You  might  call  them  plant 
camels. 

Rye  is  better  than  wheat  to  seed  with  vetch.  While 
the  wheat  will  make  better  feed,  the  rye  will  serve 
better  to  hold  up  the  vetch. 

The  proposed  bridge  across  the  Hudson  River,  con¬ 
necting  New  York  City  with  New  Jersey,  would,  its 
projectors  think,  cost  about  $42,000,000. 

We  nil  know  how  rotation  or  a  change  of  crop  cleans 
the  soil  or  rests  it.  In  this  way  certain  insects  or  dis¬ 
eases  peculiar  to  one  crop  may  be  thinned  out  by 
planting  another  crop.  A  cover  crop  grown  between  two 
of  potatoes  or  corn  may  have  something  of  this  effect. 

A  new  regulation  in  Australia  makes  it  illegal  to 
smoke  or  chew  tobacco  in  any  place  where  foodstuffs 
are  manufactured,  prepared,  stored,  packed,  canned, 
delivered  or  sold.  Under  this  law  a  Melbourne  milk¬ 
man  was  fined  10  shillings  for  smoking  a  cigarette 
while  delivering  milk. 

A  Pennsylvania  correspondent  says  that  in  his  lo¬ 
cality  country  butter  is  not  reliable,  and  the  only  mar¬ 
ket  for  it  is  for  cooking.  Good  country  butter,  if  ob¬ 
tainable,  would  bring  30  cents  now.  Me  wonder 
whether  that  market  would  not  be  worth  while  if  prop¬ 
erly  cared  for? 

Assistant  Secretary  Sweet  of  the  Department  «f 
Commerce,  states  that  the  government  has  small 
islands  off  the  Alaskan  coast  which  it  will  rent  tor 
fox  farming,  and  will  also  provide  breeding  animals 
at  a  low  price.  Canadian  enterprise  in  breeding  blacK 
and  silver  foxes  causes  our  government  to  encourage 
such  work  here. 


1913. 


We  have  here  a  great  bunch  of  letters  from  Con¬ 
gressmen  before  parcels  post  was  started.  Most  of 
them  were  to  give  “careful  consideration.”  When 
pressed  to  get  busy  they  give  dismal  stories  of  the 
fearful  expense  which  parcels  post  would  mean. 
There  would  be  a  terrible  loss  to  the  government! 
What  wise  old  owls  they  are.  They  were  enjoying 
the  franking  privilege  for  their  own  profit  and  let¬ 
ting  nice  slices  of  graft  get  by  them,  and  yet  how 
they  held  up  their  economical  hands  when  we  asked 
for  parcel  post.  But  what  bluffers  they  were.  Here 
is  the  latest : 

Mr.  Burleson  told  the  committee  he  was  sure  the 
new  rates  would  increase  the  revenues  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  greatly,  besides  adding  largely  to  the 
popular  benefits  from  the  service.  Though  the  Senate 
Committee  a  year  ago  estimated  the  rates  ordered  to-day 
would  result  in  a  loss  of  eight  cents  on  each  20-pound 
package,  Mr.  Burleson  said  the  estimates  of  his  depart¬ 
ment  experts  foretold  a  profit  of  10  cents  a  package. 

If  our  people  had  not  used  the  pitchfork  on  some 
of  these  men  they  would  be  giving  “careful  consid¬ 
eration”  still,  and  pleading  poverty  for  poor  old 
Uncle  Sam.  That  excuse  never  will  work  again. 

* 

I  hope,  sometime  before  I  die,  to  be  able  to  find  in 
your  paper  the  advertisement  of  some  farmer  who 
wants  to  do  business  direct  with  the  consumer  of  farm 
products,  through  the  medium  of  our  parcel  post.  The 
right  man,  with  the  right  goods,  at  the  right  price,  has 
the  whole  city  before  him.  Will  he  wake  up  to  the 
opportunity  to  be  presented,  beginning  August  15? 

New  York.  j.  n.  f. 

Your  dream  will  be  realized  all  in  good  time. 
After  August  15  we  can  mail  20  pounds  for  24  cents, 
and  it  will  not  be  so  long  before  this  weight  limit 
will  rise  to  50  pounds  and  over.  Do  not  expect  that 
any  one  farmer  can  supply  all  sorts  of  farm  produce 
through  the  entire  year.  This  is  an  age  of  special¬ 
ties.  It  would  not  pay  any  farmer  to  produce  eggs, 
butter,  fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables.  He  will  do 
better  to  ship  one  or  two  products  which  he  can 
grow  in  a  superior  manner.  What  will  soon  come 
is  co-operative  growing  and  selling.  A  dozen  or 
more  farmers  will  combine  and  divide  the  business 
of  production,  so  there  'will  be  a  dozen  different 
products  to  sell — each  one  grown  by  an  expert. 
These  men  will  combine  to  sell  so  as  to  do  a  yearly, 
direct,  retail  trade  with  city  consumers.  This  is 
the  only  way  to  do  such  business  in  a  satisfactory 
way,  and  we  shall  see  it  in  practice  soon. 

* 

We  would  like  a  discussion  of  that  wool  proposi¬ 
tion  stated  on  page  91(5.  Every  farmer  uses  or 
would  like  to  use  woolen  garments  for  himself  and 
family.  He  cannot  get  them  now  at  any  fair  price, 
but  must  be  content  with  shoddy  stuff.  lie  may  get 
a  35-cent  dollar  for  his  pure  wool,  but  then  he  must 
pay  a  200-cent  dollar  when  he  buys  that  wool  back 
in  needed  clothing.  Would  he  be  willing  to  exchange 
part  of  that  wool  for  pure  all-wool  goods  to  be  made 
for  him  at  the  factory  and  shipped  direct  to  him? 
He  would  in  this  way  deal  direct  with  the  factory 
and  cut  out  some  half  dozen  buying  and  selling  mid¬ 
dlemen.  There  are  a  dozen  other  things  which 
would  grow  out  of  this.  The  quality  of  other  woolen 
goods  would  be  improved.  Smaller  woolen  factories 
would  be  encouraged  to  start  up  and  handle  local 
supplies  of  wool,  and  here  would  be  another  needed 
example  of  what  farmers  can  do  if  they  will  only 
combine  for  business.  Instead  of  having  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  our  necessities  so  far  away  that  you 
can  hardly  see  him  he  would  be  within  reach  of 
your  hand.  The  “way  out”  lies  along  just  such 
plans  for  doing  business. 

* 

For  some  years  now  we  have  been  asking  why 
some  horticultural  society  does  not  liven  up  its 
meeting  with  a  live  kitchen  wire.  They  have  apple 
packing  contests  and  speaking  contests  for  the  young 
men — but  why  not  pie-making  contests  for  the  girls? 
We  want  to  see  big  cash  prizes  offered  for  the  best 
apple  pies  baked  at  the  meeting.  Let  each  girl 
have  a  handful  of  flour,  sugar,  spice,  apples  or  what 
she  calls  for,  and  a  place  at  a  hot  oven.  Give  her 
the  "  raw  materials"  and  let  her  make  the  pies  right 
at  the  meeting.  We  will  guarantee  three  times  the 
crowd  around  this  exhibit  that  you  can  ever  find 
at  packing  apples,  speaking  or  judging  fruit.  They 
are  getting  close  to  such  things  out  on  the  Pacific 
coast : 

.  the  Spokane  exhibition  each  high  school  will  enter 
tnree  boys  in  the  manual  training  and  three  girls  in 
_e  domestic  economy  contests.  The  boys  will  take  the 
•  "i  t,eria?  band  and  with  the  aid  of  their  tools 
ana  skill  will  produce  the  finished  product  and  the 
guis  will  start  with  the  recipe  and  ingredients  and  will 
u>ok  tilings,  perhaps  better  than  mother  used  to  do  it, 
all  in  view  of  the  spectators. 

I  hat  is  a  sensible  thing  to  attempt.  Why  not  try 
something  of  the  sort  in  the  East?  The  apple  pie 
is  the  best  advertisement  to  use  in  disposing  of  the 
surplus  apple  crop.  Men  must  pack  while  women 

must  bake;  and  the  woman’s  work  is  more  impor¬ 
tant 
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What  is  the  commercial  value  of  a  ton  of  corn 
silage?  This  becomes  important,  since  silage  is 
being  sold  in  some  localities  like  hay  or  grain.  Some¬ 
times  the  contents  of  a  silo  will  be  sold  at  auction. 
We  know  of  one  case  where  a  man  sold  his  dairy 
herd  and  still  filled  the  silo.  He  sold  by  the  wagon 
load  to  neighbors.  In  other  cases  silage  is  sold  in 
sacks  like  grain  or  beet  pulp  during  the  Winter. 
These  sales  make  it  necessary  to  put  some  sort  of 
a  price  on  the  silage.  The  usual  rule  has  been  to 
figure  good  silage  at  one-third  price  of  good  hay. 
Thus  when  hay  sells  at  $15  per  ton  the  silage  would 
bring  $5.  Recent  experiments  in  Missouri  show  that 
a  ton  of  corn  silage  had  about  half  the  feeding  value 
of  clover  hay.  The  two  were  more  valuable  when 
fed  together,  but  we  think  the  silage  values  ought 
to  be  overhauled  and  figured  at  half  the  price  of 
good  hay. 

* 

Everybody  knows,  or  should  know,  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
position  in  regard  to  horticultural  novelties.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  season  we  receive  hundreds  of  letters  from 
people  who  ask  if  they  shall  take  the  big  stories  of 
the  introducers  at  their  full  value,  and  stock  up 
heavily  with  trees  or  plants  of  a  new,  high-priced 
variety.  We  assume  that  intelligent  people  will  use 
a  fair  amount  of  horse  sense  in  settling  this  ques¬ 
tion.  When  a  man  introduces  a  new  variety  he  can 
have  little  protection  under  our  patent  laws.  If  a 
man  patent  a  new  broom,  he  can  wait  for  years 
until  use  has  fully  demonstrated  its  value.  Then 
he  can  sell  it  at  his  own  price  and  control  the  sale. 
This  is  not  true  of  a  new  strawberry  or  peach.  The 
introducer  cannot  control  its  propagation  after  he 
sells  a  living  specimen, -for  the  patent  laws  do  not 
control  things  which  are  self-producing.  Therefore 
an  introducer  cannot  wait  as  a  manufacturer  can 
until  his  new  variety  has  been  tested  everywhere 
and  proved  to  be  superior.  He  must  pay  for  his 
time,  his  business  risk,  and  obtain  his  profit  by  rapid 
sales,  while  he  controls  the  stock.  That  is  why 
most  novelties  are  put  on  the  market  before  they 
are  fully  tested  everywhere.  The  better  class  of 
these  novelties  has  been  tested  enough  to  convince 
the  introducer  that  he  really  has  a  superior  thing. 
Up  to  a  certain  point  he»is  justified  in  claiming  su¬ 
periority  for  his  goods.  The  buyer,  however,  should 
not  take  the  introducer’s  word  without  fair  discount. 
Our  unvarying  advice  is  never  to  buy  heavily  of  a 
high-priced  novelty  unless  you  absolutely  know  its 
value,  or  are  prepared  to  lose  cheerfully  a  good 
share  of  your  money,  in  case  the  novelty  proved  dis¬ 
appointing.  For  example,  we  should  consider  it  the 
height  of  folly  for  a  man  to  plant  acres  of  a  new 
strawberry  which  sold  at  $15  or  $20  a  thousand. 
That  would  be  a  gamble  pure  and  simple,  for  the 
fruit  from  such  planting  could  not  bring  in  money 
enough  as  compared  with  old  varieties  to  pay  for 
such  expense.  The  sale  of  plants  from  that  variety 
would  be  largely  a  gambling  speculation  which 
might,  or  might  not  pay.  If  you  take  our  advice, 
therefore,  you  will  buy  sparingly  of  high-priced  nov¬ 
elties,  and  use  them  for  fair  testing,  or  for  founda¬ 
tion  stock.  Use  ordinary  common  sense  in  studying 
the  descriptions  printed  by  the  people  who  sell  these 
novelties.  Do  not  plunge  unless  you  are  prepared 
to  risk  your  money  without  subsequent  complaint. 


A  36-CENT  MILK  DOLLAR. 

Some  daily  papers,  like  the  New  York  Times 
delight  in  maligning  the  farmer,  or  trying  to  show 
that  he  is  getting  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  Chicago  Record-Herald  does  not  oper¬ 
ate  that  way.  It  tries  to  show  something  of  the 
truth  about  farmers  and  their  business.  In  a  recent 
excellent  article  it  shows  that  a  dairyman  who 
supplies  milk  to  Chicago  gets  36  cents  of  the  con¬ 
sumer's  dollar.  This  dairyman  lives  at  Huntley,  Ill. 
On  the  day  reported  he  received  $1.40  for  100  pounds 
of  milk,  which  meant  4S  quarts.  This  meant  2  9-10 
cents  a  quart.  This  milk  was  retailed  at  eight  cents 
a  quart  in  the  city.  The  handlers  received  for  the 
can  of  milk  $2.44  more  than  was  paid  to  the  dairy¬ 
man.  Figured  on  what  the  consumer  pays,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  got  3(5  cents,  while  the  various  handlers  re¬ 
ceived  (54  cents.  The  freight  charges  to  Chicago 
were  26%  cents  for  the  can  of  milk,  so  that  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  business  runs  as  follows: 

The  consumer  pays .  $3.S4 

The  producer  gets . $1.40 

The  railroad  gets .  .26% 

The  retailer  gets .  2.17% 

Total  . $3.S4  $3.S4 

The  dairyman  figures  his  investment  as  follows: 

Laud.  160  acres  at  $175  an  acre .  $28,000 

Horses,  tools,  etc .  2.000 

Forty  cows  at  $100  each .  4.000 

Total  .  $34,000 

The  land  did  not  cost  him  that  much,  but  that  is 
its  valuation-  now,  the  basis  upon  which  he  pays 
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taxes.  He  claims  that  his  loss  on  milk  cans  alone 
when  they  are  lost,  strayed  or  stolen,  is  $60  a  year, 
or  $5  a  month.  He  says  the  life  of  a  good  well- 
worked  dairy  cow,  giving  a  heavy  mess  of  milk,  is 
about  four  years.  The  average  price  paid  for  such 
a  cow  is  $100.  They  are  then  sold  at  about  $30 
apiece.  With  40  cows,  this  man  has  to  buy  about 
30  new  ones  each  year,  which  means  $1,000  paid 
out  for  new  cows,  and  $300  received  for  the  old  ones. 
Thus  the  expenses  for  labor,  cows  and  cans  will  be 
figured  as  follows: 


Annual  loss  on  cows .  $700 

Two  men  at  $30  a  month  each  .  720 

Loss  on  cans .  gq 


Total  . $1,480 


The  daily  average  for  the  40  cows  is  80  gallons  of 
milk,  which  brings  him  in  about  $3,796  a  year.  He 
has  taxes,  insurance,  and  the  upkeep  of  the  place  to 
pay.  All  this  amounts  to  $500,  with  net  returns 
thus  far  $1,816.  This  man  and  his  wife  are  obliged 
to  work  days,  nights  and  Sundays  to  keep  the  dairy 
going,  and  in  addition  the  labor  of  the  children  and 
members  of  the  family  also  thrown  in.  If  this 
man  and  his  wife  pay  themselves  the  modest  sum 
of  $1.50  a  day,  they  would  have  left  $730  with  which 
to  buy  all  their  food,  and  their  feed,  and  pay  the 
wages  of  the  members  of  their  family  who  work 
hard  and  constantly  along  with  them.  This  dairy¬ 
man  figures  that  it  costs  him  at  least  $35  a  month, 
outside  of  what  he  raises  on  the  farm,  to  feed  his 
family  and  hired  men,  and  there  is  nothing  in  this 
statement  to  cover  the  loss  of  cows,  the  loss  of 
horses,  or  the  other  losses  which  are  sure  to  occur 
on  any  dairy  farm.  The  Record-Herald  says  that 
in  view  of  these  figures  it  is  small  wonder  that  51 
dairymen  in  the  district  where  this  man  lives  went 
out  of  business  last  year.  It  is  a  good  sign  when 
strong  and  influential  daily  papers  in  the  city  are 
willing  to  state  the  facts  as  in  this  case.  Most  of 
such  papers  spend  their  time  trying  to  prove  that 
the  farmers  are  becoming  millionaires  through  sup¬ 
plying  food  to  the  cities,  and  that  they  are  respon¬ 
sible  almost  entirely  for  the  high  cost  of  living. 
This  statement  of  the  Record-Herald  is  true,  and 
we  wish  that  more  of  our  daily  papers  would  tell 
the  truth  in  this  way.  If  the  consumers  in  the  city 
could  only  understand  the  real  situation,  and  realize 
what  the  35-cent  dollar  means,  they  would  be  glad 
to  unite  with  the  producers  and  remedy  the  trouble. 


THE  CROP  OUTLOOK. 

Early  in  the  season  the  hay  prospect  for  the  entire 
country  indicated  a  larger  yield  than  last  year,  but 
since  then  the  crop  has  been  cut  severely  by  drought. 
Michigan  appears  to  have  suffered  least  of  all  Northern 
States,  the  crop  in  many  sections  being  heavv.  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  England  have  been  badlv 
pinched,  though  local  showers  saved  the  crop  here  and 
there.  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  are  considerably 
under  last  year.  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  will  average 
higher.  The  outlook  as  a  whole  makes  high  prices  prob¬ 
able,  though  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  top-notch  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  last  two  years  will  be  exceeded,  as  they 
were  at  about  the  limit  of  economic  buying. 

Russian  Grain  Crops. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  gives  the 
following  estimates  for  European  Russia  :  Production 
of  Spring  wheat,  511,101.000  bushels;  all  barley,  530,- 
297,000  bushels;  all  oats,  1,029,623,000  bushels;  the 
estimated  production  compared  with  last  year  is  for 
all  wheat,  26.5  per  cent  more:  for  all  barley,  16.3  per 
cent  more ;  and  for  all  oats,  5.8  per  cent  more. 

Iowa  Crop  Notes. 

Haying  is  practically  finished  and  the  bulk  of  the 
small  grain  is  in  the  shock.  Thrashing  is  being  rushed, 
and  early  reports  indicate  fair  to  extra  good  yields. 
Late  oats  were  damaged  some  by  the  hot  weather  that 
prevailed  during  the  third  week  of  the  month,  but  are 
turning  out  better  than  anticipated  two  weeks  ago.  All 
growing  crops  are  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  the 
northern  counties,  but  corn,  potatoes,  pastures  and 
garden  truck  need  rain  badly  in  the  southern  half  of 
the  State.  In  some  localities  in  the  southeastern  coun¬ 
ties,  where  there  has  been  only  .05  inch  of  rain  during 
the  last  thirty  days,  corn  is  firing  and  is  at  a  standstill, 
pastures  are  brown,  late  potatoes  are  dried  up  and 
water  for  stock  is  getting  scarce.  The  dry  weather 
has,  however,  enabled  farmers  to  secure  the  hay  and 
small  grain  crops  in  good  condition. 

GEORGE  II.  CH  APPEL. 

European  Crop  Prospects. 

Full  reports  from  the  hop  gardens  in  every  hop-grow¬ 
ing  district  in  Bavaria  point  to  a  good  crop.  Reports 
received  by  the  leading  hop  houses  here  indicate  that 
equally  promising  conditions  exist  in  the  hop  gardens 
of  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  Posen,  and  the  Altmark.  Of 
all  the  German  hop  districts  only  Elsass  reports  unsatis¬ 
factory  conditions  and  a  prqjiable  partial  crop  failure. 
Many  of  the  hop  gardens  there  have  already  suffered 
much  from  insect  pests,  the  ravages  of  which  continue- 
in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  check  them. 

From  Austria-Hungary  conflicting  reports  are  still 
received.  The  Bohemian  hop  gardens  have  suffered 
considerably  from  insect  pests.  In  the  Steiermark  the 
stand  is  good  and  in  Siebenburgen  promising ;  in  Gali¬ 
cia  and  Upper  Austria  rather  uneven,  but  not  entirely 
unpromising.  In  Hungary  the  hop  gardens  seem  again 
this  year  to  be  among  the  most  favored. 

Reports  from  the  Belgian  hop  districts  indicate  a 
fairly  good  crop.  T.atest  reports  from  Russia  are  much 
more  favorable  than  the  earlier  indications  promised. 
The  insect  peats  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  and 
the  plants  have  shown  new  vigor.  Present  indications 
are  for  a  satisfactory  although  somewhat  late  crop. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 

VESPERS. 

The  robins  call  me  sweet  and  shrill, 
“Come  out  and  fare  afield ; 

The  sun  has  neared  the  western  hill, 
The  shadows  slip  down  sure  and  still, 
But  in  our  meadow  wide  and  wet 
There’s  half  an  hour  of  sunshine  yet; 
Come  down,  come  down !”  Who 
would  not  yield? 

Across  the  road  and  through  the  lane, 

Where  buttercups  grow  tall  and 
bright,  . 

With  daisies  washed  in  last  night  s 
rain, — 

Beyond  the  open  bars  I  gain 
An  angle  of  the  rude  rail-fence, 

A  perfect  coign  of  vantage,  whence 

Wheatfield  and  pastures  stretch  in 
sight. 

The  cows,  with  stumbling  tread  and  slow, 
One  after  one  came  straggling  by, 
And  many  a  yellow  head  falls  low, 
And  many  a  daisy’s  scattered  snow, 
Where  the  unheeding  footsteps  pass, 

Is  crushed  and  blackened  in  the  grass, 
With  brier  and  rue  that  trampled  lie. 

Sweet  sounds  which  sweeter  blend  and 
strive ; 

In  its  white  prime  of  blossoming 
Each  wayside  berry-bush,  alive 
With  myriad  bees,  hums  like  a  hive ; 

The  frogs  are  loud  in  ditch  and  pool, 
And  songs  unlearned  of  court  or  school 
June’s  troubadours  all  round  me  sing. 

Somewhere  beneath  the  meadow’s  veil 
The  pewee’s  brooding  notes  begin  ; 
The  sparrows  chirp  from  rail  to  rail ; 
Above  the  bickering  swallows  sail. 

Or  skim  the  green  half-tasseled  wheat 
With  plaintive  cry  ;  and  at  my  feet 
A  cricket  tunes  his  mandolin. 

High-perched,  a  master-minstrel  proud, 
The  red-winged  blackbird  pipes  and 
calls, 

One  moment  jubilant  and  loud, 

The  next,  to  sudden  silence  vowed, 

Seeks  cover  in  the  marsh  below  ; 

Soft  winds  along  the  rushes  blow, 

And  like  a  whisper  twilight  falls. 

— Sophie  Jewett. 

* 

CHERRY  pie  made  in  part  from  water¬ 
melon  is  reported  by  the  Indiana  Food 
Commissioner.  It  was  commercial  pie, 
built  by  wholesale  dealers,  and  the 
watermelon  pulp  was  used  as  an  adul¬ 
terant  of  the  cherries. 

* 

A  gift  for  a  new  baby  noted  in  some 
shops  is  a  band  of  ribbon  an  inch  or 
so  wide,  having  embroidered  or  painted 
on  it  the  request  “Please  do  not  kiss 
me.”  The  band  or  strap  is  finished  at 
the  ends  with  gilt  safety  pins.  It  is 
meant  to  be  attached  to  the  baby’s  car¬ 
riage  when  it  is  taking  an  airing. 
.Mothers  who  believe  in  modern  hygienic 
standards  try  to  protect  the  baby  from 
indiscriminate  endearments,  and  this 
decorative  request  is  one  of  the  means 
used. 

Cinnamon  bread  is  made  from  ordi¬ 
nary  bread  dough,  well  risen  and  ready  to 
go  in  the  pans.  Cut  a  piece  of  dough  into 
three  strips,  spread  with  butter  and  roll 
each  strip  in  a  mixture  of  sugar  and 
powdered  cinnamon.  Braid  the  strips 
together,  and  put  in  a  round  tin,  well 
buttered,  drawing  the  ends  of  the  dough 
together  to  make  a  ring.  Sprinkle  with 
melted  butter,  sugar  and  cinnamon,  let 
rise  half  an  hour  and  bake.  When 
it  is  baked  do  not  cut  it,  but  tear  asun¬ 
der. 

* 

Absorbent  cotton  has  many  uses,  and 
one  is  to  remove  grease  or  other  ma¬ 
terials  spilled  upon  clothing  or  furniture. 
In  most  cases  oil,  salad  dressing  or  sim¬ 
ilar  substances  can  be  entirely  removed 
if  first  treated  with  absorbent  cotton  and 
then  dusted  thickly  with  dry  French 
chalk.  In  about  10  minutes  the  chalk 
is  shaken  off,  and  a  fresh  application 
made,  this  being  renewed  till  the  grease 
disappears.  We  have  been  especially 
successful  in  using  French  chalk  to  re¬ 
move  oil  stains  from  a  table  cover 
caused  by  a  leaky  lamp.  * 

* 

Tiie  Bureau  of  Education  in  Manila 
has  issued  a  manual  of  politeness  for  the 
use  of  primary  grades,  whereby  the  little 
Filipinos  are  to  be  taught  neatness,  cour¬ 
tesy  and  propriety  of  conduct  through 
the  government  teachers.  Perhaps  “little 
brown  brother”  requires  this,  but  we  are 
quite  certain  he  does  not  need  it  any 
more  than  some  of  the  little  white  sav¬ 
ages  we  meet  in  towns  and  villages  here 


at  home.  We  were  listening  lately  to 
the  plaint  of  a  friend  living  in  an  at¬ 
tractive  town  in  the  New  York  com¬ 
muter  belt.  She  couldn’t  have  any 
flowers  because  the  children  next  door, 
belonging  to  a  respectable  family  (not 
what  we  term,  rather  absurdly,  the 
working  class,  but  people  of  more  social 
pretension),  insisted  on  playing  tag  over 
her  flower  beds  and  sitting  on  her  Irises. 
She  could  not  grow  berries,  because  these 
children  broke  down  the  fence  to  come 
in  and  pick  them.  They  received  her 
piotests  with  impudence,  and  their  par¬ 
ents  made  no  effort  to  restrain  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  spite  of  complaint.  The  children 
are.  impudent  to  passers-by,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  nuisance.  No  effort  is  made  to 
teach  them  the  rights  of  others — they 
are  already  practically  anarchists.  Un¬ 
fortunately  this  is  not  an  isolated  case. 
With  parents  who  never  inculcate  self- 
control  and  respect  for  authority,  and 
with  a  public  school  system  that  gives  the 
teacher  little  opportunity  for  independent 
discipline  of  such  cases,  these  children 
may  continue  to  be  public  nuisances  un¬ 
til  they  carry  their  callous  selfishness 
and  brutality  to  adult  years.  It  makes 
one  think  regretfully  of  that  form  of 
chastening  still  in  vogue  at  historic 
English  schools,  which  leads  to  an  in¬ 
timate  acquaintance  with  a  birch  rod. 


Some  Ways  With  Peaches. 

The  peach  is  one  of  the  best  of  our 
fruits,  either  fresh  or  preserved  ;  in  fact, 
no  fruit  when  canned  or  dried,  retains 
its  original  flavor  and  color  as  well  as 
the  peach  does.  Below  will  be  found 
some  good  peach  recipes : 

Peach  Short  Cake. — Two  cups  flour, 
one  cup  thick  buttermilk,  two  heaping 
tablespoons  sugar,  one  teaspoon  soda, 
one  i.eaping  tablespoon  shortening,  salt. 
Sieve  the  flour,  sugar,  soda,  and 
salt  at  least  five  times  to  get  the 
ingredients  well  mixed  and  also  to  get 
the  air  through  the  contents.  Chop  the 
shortening  through  the  mixture,  add  but¬ 
termilk  and  stir  briskly  until  well  mixed. 
Pour  into  a  buttered  baking  pan,  so  the 
dough  will  be  about  one  inch  thick.  Bake 
in  a  quick  oven.  Cut  into  squares,  put  in 
individual  dishes,  cover  witli  a  liberal 
supply  of  sweetened,  chopped  peaches  and 
serve  with  cream. 

Cold  Peach  Pudding. — To  three  cups 
boiled  rice  add  one-half  cup  of  sugar, 
juice  of  one  lemon,  one  pint  of  fresh 
peach  pulp,  one  teaspoon  butter,  one- 
half  cup  cream.  Heat  on  stove  until 
hot,  pack  into  a  buttered  mold,  cool  and 
serve  with  thick  or  whipped  cream. 

Baked  Peaches. — Clean  fresh  well- 
ripened  peaches,  cut  out  a  little  skin 
from  the  blossom  end  to  allow  the  sugar 
to  penetrate,  place  in  baking  pan  with 
stem  end  down,  pour  on  water  to  half 
the  height  of  the  peaches,  add  sugar  to 
taste,  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  ten¬ 
der.  They  are  delicious  served  with 
cream. 

Peach  Marmalade. — Peel,  stone  and 
slice  the  peaches,  allow  one-lmlf  pound 
of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  fruit.  Mix 
sugar  and  fruit  and  let  stand  over  night. 
For  every  dozen  peaches  blanch  four 
pit  kernels,  grind  coarse  and  add  to 
fruit.  Cook  to  a  thick  paste,  stirring 
frequently.  Seal  while  hot. 

Peach  Preserves. — Make  a  syrup,  al¬ 
lowing  four  cups  of  sugar  ^o  one  cup 
of  water.  Peel,  stone  and  weigh  the 
peaches,  allowing  one  pound  of  fruit  to 
three-fourths  pound  of  sugar.  Put  into 
the  hot  syrup  as  many  peaches  as  it 
will  cover,  boil  slowly  without  stirring 
till  they-  are  clear  and  of  a  rich  color. 
Take  out  each  one  with  a  fork  and 
pack  in  jars.  Condense  the  syrup  and 
when  quite  thick  pour  over  the  fruit. 

Peach  Butter. — Clean,  peel  and  stone 
well-ripened  peaches,  place  in  a  fireless 
cooker  kettle  and  add  only  enough  water 
to  keep  from  burning.  When  thoroughly 
heated  place  in  the  fireless  over  night. 
In  the  morning  run  through  the  ricer, 
add  one  cup  of  sugar  for  each  quart  of 
pulp,  and  a  little  cinnamon,  stir  until 
sugar  is  dissolved.  Place  in  a  moderate 
oven  and  stir  about  every  15  minutes. 
Cook  till  smooth  and  stiff.  Seal  while 
hot. 

Peach  Jelly. — Simmer  the  peelings 
from  the  peaches  you  have  canned  until 
tender,  in  enough  water  to  nearly  cover 
them,  mash  and  strain.  Add  one-half  as 


much  apple  juice  as  peach  and  make  the 
same  as  apple  jelly ;  it  will  have  a  fine 
peach  flavor. 

Peach  Leather. — Peel,  slice  and  cook 
well-ripened  peaches,  run  through  ricer, 
cook  with  a  very  little  sugar  until  thick, 
spread  thin  on  plates  and  set  in  the  hot 
sun.  Dry  about  four  days  or  until 
they  can  be  cut  into  •  strips,  sprinkle 
with  granulated  sugar. 

Pickled  Peaches. — Boil  together  two 
pounds  of  brown  sugar,  a  pint  of  pure 
cider  vinegar  and  a  bag  of  mixed  spices. 
Add  whole  clingstone  peaches,  a  few  at 
a  time,  and  cook  slowly  until  tender. 
Remove  to  glass  jars,  boil  down  syrup 
and  pour  over  them,  seal.  E.  M.  S. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements 
desired. 


The  first  group  shows :  7912  infant’s 

dress  coat  and  cap,  one  size.  755  em¬ 


broidery  design  for  coat  and  cap.  4S2 
embroidery  design  for  dress.  7S93  house 
jacket,  34  to  42  bust.  7448  semi-priucesse 
gown,  34  to  44  bust.  7892  baby’s  short 
set,  one  size.  Consisting  of  petticoat, 
bloomers  and  dress  that  can  be  made 
with  square,  round  or  high  neck,  short 
or  long  sleeves,  worn  with  or  without  belt. 
791S  child’s  underwaist  and  drawers,  1, 
2  and  4  years. 


The  second  group  includes :  7800 

girl's  dress,  10,  12  and  14  years.  437 


embroidery  design.  7914  girl’s  Russian 
dress,  10  to  14  years.  7579  Norfolk 
blouse  for  misses  and  small  women,  10 
and  18  years.  7580  six  gored  skirt  for 
misses  and  small  women,  10  and  IS  years. 
7903  boy’s  sailor  suit,  4  to  10  years. 
7922  child’s  dress,  2  to  8  years.  583 
embroidery  design.  Price  of  each  pattern, 
10  cents. 


August  9, 

Entire  Wheat  Bread. 

Will  you  give  recipes  for  entire  wheat 
bread?  m.  c.  c. 

One  pint  milk,  scalded  and  cooled,  one 
tablespoonful  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  salt, 
one-half  cupful  yeast,  about  five  or  six 
cupfuls  whole  wheat  flour.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  mix  in  the  order  given,  and  knead 
until  smooth  and  elastic.  Let  rise  till 
light,  allow  it  to  rise  a  little  longer, 
and  then  bake  a  little  longer,  and  in  an 
oven  not  quite  so  hot,  as  for  white  bread. 
Whole-wheat  bread  rises  more  than  white 
bread,  because  the  flour  contains  more 
gluten.  Sometimes  we  make  a  sponge 
with  white  flour,  in  the  same  proportion 
as  for  ordinary  bread,  and  then  thicken 
and  knead  with  the  entire  wheat  flour. 

If  this  inquirer  will  send  her  address 
the  other  recipe  asked  will  be  sent  her. 


To  Cook  an  Ox  Cheek. 

Split  the  head  in  halves  and  wash 
well  in  three  waters.  When  washed  put 
the  cheek  into  a  large  saucepan  and  cover 
with  cold  water,  add  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
split  peas  and  from  the  time  the  water 
boils  the  boiling  is  to  continue  for  four 
hours,  but  when  it  has  been  boiling  about 
two  hours  add  onions,  carrots,  turnips, 
and  celery,  according  to  taste.  Remove 
the  meat  from  the  bones,  place  on  a  dish 
with  a  little  of  the  soup  for  gravy,  and 
serve  for  the  first  day’s  dinner,  and  when 
cooked  carefully  it  makes  a  tender  and 
savory  dish.  The  soup  is  better  kept 
for  the  next  day,  as  all  soup  should  be, 
for  then  all  the  fat  can  be  easily  taken 
off.  Any  pieces  of  meat  left  from  the 
dinner  may  be  cut  up  with  a  hard-boiled 
egg  and  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt  and  a 
little  grated  nutmeg.  Press  this  into  a 
mould  and  turn  out  for  breakfast  or  sup¬ 
per.  The  split  peas  should  be  put  to 
soak  the  night  before  using  them. 

I.  A.  G. 

Salad  Dressing. 

Boiled  Dressing. — Beat  one  egg  and 
add  slowly  a  tablespoonful  of  melted  but¬ 
ter.  Mix  well  in  another  dish  one-half 
teaspoonful  each  of  salt  and  flour  and 
stir  these  into  the  egg  and  oil.  Put  in  a 
double  boiler  and  add  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  vinegar  mixed  with  five  tablespoonfuls 
of  boiling  water;  stir  constantly  until  it 
thickens  slightly.  This  dressing  never 
curdles.  This  is  very  nice  for  cabbage 
salad. 

Sour  Cream  Boiled  Dressing. — Boil  to¬ 
gether  one  cup  of  vinegar,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  sugar,  one-half  teaspoonful 
of  salt  and  one-half  teaspoonful  of  pep¬ 
per.  Rub  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  to 
a  cream  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  flour; 
add  to  the  boiling  vinegar  and  boil  five 
minutes.  Take  off  from  the  fire;  add  two 
well-beaten  eggs  and  a  cup  of  sour  cream. 
This,  if  kept  iu  a  cool  place,  will  keep  for 
weeks. 

Whipped  Cream  Dressing. — Mix  to¬ 
gether  thoroughly  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  freshly  grated  horse-radish,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  lemon  juice,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  tarragon  vinegar,  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  mustard, 
one-eighth  teaspoonful  of  cayenne  or  two 
drops  of  tabasco  sauce,  one-quarter  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  paprika.  Just  before  serving 
whip  one  cupful  of  cream  very  stiff,  whip 
in  the  seasonings  and  take  to  the  table. 

Cream  Dressing. — A  cream  dressing, 
for  those  who  do  not  like  oil,  is  made  as 
follows :  One  teaspoonful  of  mustard, 

two  of  salt,  one-sixteenth  of  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  cayenne  pepper,  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  sugar,  three  eggs  or  the  yolks  of 
seven,  one-half  cupful  of  hot  vinegar,  one 
cupful  of  cream.  The  cream  may  be 
either  sweet  or  sour,  and  milk  may  be 
used  by  adding  two  tablespoonfuls  of  but¬ 
ter.  Mix  the  dry  ingredients;  add  the 
eggs,  mixing,  not  heating;  pour  in  the 
hot  vinegar,  then  the  cream,  and  cook 
the  whole  over  hot  water,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly,  like  a  custard.  This  dressing 
may  curdle  like  custard,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  overcooking.  If  it  curdles, 
take  an  egg  beater  to  it,  which  will  re¬ 
duce  it  nearly  to  smoothness. 

Mint  Punch. — From  one  dozen  sprigs 
of  fresh  mint  remove  all  bruised  leaves. 
In  a  quart  jar  shake  together  one  cup  of 
finely  crushed  ice  and  one-half  cup  of 
sugar  till  sugar  is  dissolved.  Add  the 
mint,  pour  over  it  one  tablespoon  of  pure 
cider  vinegar  or  lemon  juice.  Add  one 
cup  of  currant  juice  or  one  glass  currant 
jelly  and  water  to  make  one  quart.  If 
the  jelly  is  used,  sugar  may  be  omitted. 
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Cooking  in  Syria. 

Deputy  Consul  Whiting  at  Jerusalem 
gives  through  the  “Daily  Consular  and 
Trade  liaports”  an  interesting  account 
of  cooking  in  Syria.  He  says  that  in  the 
Jerusalem  consular  district  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  divided  into  three  distinct 
classes  :  First,  the  “Bedouin,”  or  nomad  ; 
second,  the  “fellah,”  or  farmer,;  and, 
third,  the  “medany,”  or  city  people.  The 
Bedouin  is  constantly  on  the  move  with 
his  tent  home  of  goats’  hair,  and  therefore 
carries  no  stove  at  all.  Two  or  three 
stones  serve  to  raise  the  copper  pot,  in 
which  all  meals  are  prepared,  from  the 
ground,  and  beneath  the  pot  any  wood, 
brush,  or  thistles  Which  are  at  hand  serve 
as  fuel,  and  in  the  absence  of  these  dried 
camel’s  dung  is  made  use  of.  Their 
bread  is  quickly  baked  in  thin  slieet-like 
loaves  on  the  upper  surface  of  a  circular 
convex  utensil  of  thin  sheet  iron  placed 
over  a  smoldering  fire  with  the  convex 
side  uppermost. 

The  “fellah”  home,  as  a  rule,  is  built 
with  one  room,  which  serves  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  On  one  side  a  fireplace  is  built 
into  the  wall  similar  to  the  American  old- 
style  fireplaces,  and  in  this,  built  of  stone 
plastered  with  clay,  is  a  tripod  arrange¬ 
ment  to  hold  the  handmade  clay  cooking 
pot  which  is  most  generally  in  vogue 
among  this  class.  Brushwood  and  this¬ 
tles  are  the  most  common  fuel.  This 
fireplace  is  used  only  in  Winter,  a  some¬ 
what  similar  one  cut  in  the  court,  gen¬ 
erally  under  shelter,  serving  as  a  Summer 
stove. 

Their  bread  is  baked  in  a  “taboon.” 
This  is  a  low  dome  about  30  inches  in 
diameter,  made  of  unbaked  clay  mixed 
with  stubble  without  a  bottom,  resting  on 
the  ground,  and  with  an  opening  in  the 
top.  It  is  placed  in  a  small  hut  upon 
three  or  four  small  stones  which  raise  it 
a  couple  of  inches  from  the  ground.  The 
exterior  of  this  dome  is  banked  up  with 
hot  ashes  which  are  kept  continually 
smoldering,  the  fuel  used  being  dry  ma¬ 
nure.  Inside  the  dome  the  floor  is  strewn 
about  four  inches  deep  with  pebbles.  In 
baking,  the  woman  brings  a  wooden 
bowl  of  rather  thin  dough  to  the  “ta¬ 
boon”  and  takes  a  small  piece  of  the 
dough  which,  being  dexterously  flung 
from  one  hand  t*>  the  other,  is  thus 
spread  into  a  loaf  some  10  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick.  This  is  thrown  into  the  oven 
through  the  opening  in  the  top  onto  the 
hot  pebbles.  When  the  “taboon”  floor 
is  quite  covered  with  these  loaves,  a  clay 
cover  is  placed  on  the  opening,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  brown  loaves,  full  of 
indentations  made  by  the  pebbles,  are 
taken  out  thoroughly  baked. 

The  -city  people  formerly  used  char¬ 
coal  entirely  for  cooking  purposes.  This 
fuel  was  used  in  a  small  portable  stove 
called  “tabakh,”  made  of  unbaked  clay 
mixed  with  fine  straw.  These  are  made 
in  shape  like  an  ordinary  flowerpot. 
Halfway  up  inside  is  a  partition  of  the 
same  muterial,  full  of  holes,  wliieh  allows 
the  ashes  to  drop  in*o  the  bottom  sec¬ 
tion  that  is  provided  with  a  small  open¬ 
ing  or  door  which  admits  the  air  from 
below  for  the  draft  as  well  as  affording 
an  opening  for  removing  the  ashes.  On 
the  outside  of  the  “tabakh”  are  two  small 
ledge  handles  to  enable  the  cook  to  move 
it  about  readily.  Similar  ones  somewhat 
different  in  shape  are  made  of  sheet  iron 
and  are  extensively  used.  The  largest  of 
these  “tabakhs”  are  not  over  12  inches 
in  diameter  and  capable  of  holding  and 
heating  only  one  copper  “tnngera”  or  pot 
at  a  time.  Still,  a  city  woman  will  serve 
quite  a  sumptuous  dinner  of  many  dishes 
cooked  ou  four  or  five  of  these  little 
stoves. 

A  woman  of  this  class  never  stands  to 
work  il  she  can  help  it.  Her  kitchen  is 
not  provided  with  a  chimney,  so  she 
starts  a  fire  in  the  stoves  and  places  them 
in  the  open  court  of  the  house  until  the 
lire  is  well  started  and  the  charcoal  has 
ceased  giving  out  poisonous  fumes,  when 
she  moves  them  into  the  kitchen,  places 
iiiem  on  the  floor  in  a  half  circle  around 
her,  and  either  sitting  on  her  heels  or  on 
a  low  block  or  stool,  or  cross-legged  on  a 
cushion,  prepares  the  meal.  A  round 
hoard  some  20  inches  in  diameter  and 
inised  from  the  ground  a  few  inches 
serves  as  a  kitchen  table. 

The  bread  is  homemade,  but  baked  in 
public  ovens.  The  domes  of  these  public 
ovens  are  built  of  a  species  of  soft  fire- 
pioot  limestone,  with  a  floor  of  neatly 
matched  blocks  of  a  harder  kind  of  lime- 


stone.  The  fire  is  made  of  scrub-oak 
roots,  olive  wood,  or  thistles,  and  is  kept 
burning  at  one  side  while  the  remainder 
of  the  floor  is  utilized  for  small  loaves  of 
bread  and  trays  of  savory  dishes.  The 
baker  lights  up  the  oven,  to  note  the 
progress  of  baking,  by  throwing  in  from 
time  to  time  a  small  handful  of  crushed 
olive  seeds,  which  are  the  residue  after 
making  the  olive  oil. 

While  in  the  larger  cities  the  natives 
have,  to  a  marked  extent,  copied  foreign 
methods  in  many  ways,  and  while  Euro¬ 
pean  families  use  wood  aud  coal  ranges, 
the  native  women  have  continued,  until 
only  a  few  years  back,  the  use  of  the 
primitive  charcoal  stove.  In  the  last  10 
years  the  small  petroleum  stoves,  which 
generate  the  gas  they  consume  by  an  air 
pump  forcing  the  oil  through  a  pipe 
which  is  continuously  heated  by  the  flame 
thus  produced,  have  become  almost  as 
common  as  their  primitive  predecessors. 
This  change  has  come  about,  not  by  the 
desire  or  felt  need  of  a  better  article 
(the  old  style  is  still  generally  preferred), 
but  has  been  prompted  by  economic  con¬ 
siderations.  The  scarcity  caused  by  con¬ 
stantly  uprooting  the  scrub  oak  has  so 
raised  the  price  of  charcoal,  and  the  con¬ 
stant  competition  for  trade  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  so  lessened  the  price  of  kero¬ 
sene  oil,  that  the  latter  is  fast  becoming 
the  fuel  of  Palestine.  This  is  especially 
true  since  American  oil  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  market  here. 


Glimpses  of  Colorado. 

Two  of  our  neighbors  were  in  to  call 
not  long  ago,  and  in  course  of  conversa¬ 
tion  one  asked  the  other.  “What  do  you 
get  to  eat  for  your  big  family?”  “Soup,” 
was  the  answer. 

“Soup?  What  kind  of  soup?” 

“Oh,  all  kinds — potato,  bean  and  once 
in  a  while  we  get  a  soupbone  in  town 
and  that  helps  out  a  lot.  I  tell  you  with 
a  family  of  eight  children  beside  three 
grown  folks,  it  is  sometimes  a  problem 
to  get  enough  to  feed  them.  The  children 
like  the  soup  and  sop  bread  in  it ;  saves 
the  butter,  but  takes  lots  of  bread.  A 
sack  of  48  pounds  of  flour  .hardly  lasts 
us  two  weeks,  generally  three  a  month. 
We  get  the  cheaper  grade  of  flour.” 

These  people  came  here  a  few  years 
ago,  bought  a  relinquishment  with  no 
improvements  on  it  They  have  a  com¬ 
fortable  house  of  five  rooms,  the  three 
upstairs  are  not  finished,  however.  It 
is  built  of  the  rock  found  here  in  many 
places.  They  have  three  boys  old  enough 
now  to  look  out  for  themselves.  In  the 
first  years  here  they  saw  hard  times,  but 
are  getting  now  where  it  is  uot  so  hard. 

“It  is  easy  to  find  enough  to  eat  if  oue 
has  the  money,”  khe  remarked  later.  “I 
get  tired  of  the  same  thing  sometimes 
aud  want  a  change,  but  if  you  can’t  you 
can’t.” 

We  spent  part  of  a  day  last  week 
with  some  neighbors  two  miles  from  us. 
They  own  125  acres  of  land  in  northern 
Missouri ;  came  to  Colorado  for  the  wife’s 
health  three  years  ago,  took  a  homestead 
30  miles  from  town.  They  proved  up 
last  year  aud  rented  a  farm  here,  being 
about  seven  miles  from  town  now.  The 
health  of  the  wife  greatly  improved,  and 
she  does  not  want  to  go  hack  to  Mis¬ 
souri,  but  is  very  much  displeased  with 
renting.  One  finds  people  here  from  “all 
over.”  Their  manners  and  speech  are 
so  different  one  can  tell  very  soon  where 
and  how  they  have  lived.  The  dinner 
we  had  was  abundant,  hut  cooked  and 
served  differently  ;  all  must  look  out  for 
themselves — no  order  about  anything.  At 
another  place  where  we  called  it  was 
more  “our  way.”  The  people  were  from 
Illinois  and  later  from  Iowa.  As  soon 
as  one  entered  the  house  we  felt  the 
air  of  culture  and  refinement  to  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  people  we  had 
met.  They  were  no  more  kind-hearted 
than  some  others,  but  we  enjoyed  their 
society  much  more. 

In  their  district  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
and  neatest  schoolhouses  and  yards  I  ever 
saw  anywhere.  A  large  yard  is  fenced. 
Around  the  four  sides  are  trees,  and 
here  and  there  shrubs ;  several  furrows 
were  plowed  and  little  ditches  the  length 
of  the  tree  rows  for  irrigating.  There 
is  a  fine  well,  windmill  and  eemeut  plat¬ 
form  and  steps,  coal  house,  etc.  The 
school  house  is  quite  large  with  tower 
aud  bell,  screens  the  length  of  the  long 
windows,  all  painted  white.  The  trees, 
being  kept  well  watered,  are  quite  large. 
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and  it  looks  so  inviting  and  cool.  In 
this  district  they  are  fixing  up  a  barn  for 
those  who  have  to  ride  to  school  to  put 
their  horses  in ;  also  a  well  and  wind¬ 
mill,  fence  around  the  yard,  and  will  set 
out  trees  another  Spring.  The  number 
of  pupils  is  not  large,  only  14  last  year, 
but  will  be  more  this,  as  a  family  have 
come  into  the  district  who  have  several 
children  to  send.  Only  six  months 
school,  however.  This  county  has  a 
high  school  in  town  to  which  all  can  go 
free.  In  the  district  south  of  us  they 
hope  to  get  a  man  teacher,  one  who  can 
teach  ninth  and  tenth  grades.  One  of 
our  neighbors  who  seems  quite  an  in¬ 
telligent  man  told  us  he  never  went  to 
school ;  picked  up  what  he  knew.  He 
can  read,  write  a  fair  hand  and  does  all 
his  problems  in  his  kead.  He  is  a 
shrewd  buyer  and  seller.  They  came 
from  Missouri  for  health’s  sake.  They 
have  plenty  of  means,  bnt  live  in  very 
poor  quarters ;  have  an  abundance  to 
eat,  are  very  hospitable  and  kind  neigh¬ 
bors. 

This  season  has  been  the  driest  ever 
known  here,  or  that  we  ever  saw ;  but 
for  the  Winter’s  snow  and  Sirring  moist¬ 
ure  there  would  have  been  nothing ;  but 
the  people  seem  to  live  on  as  if  there 
were  plenty  in  sight.  The  pastor  of  the 
little  church  at  the  railroad  siding  lost 
one  of  his  horses  by  snake-bite,  it  was 
thought.  The  people  got  up  a  social, 
served  ice  cream  and  cake  and  cleared 
over  $12.  Probably  half  of  the  people 
who  went  were  not  as  well  off  as  the 
pastor,  but  they  do  not  stop  to  count 
the  cost,  or  lay  by  for  the  Winter’s  coal. 
The  social  part  is  all  right,  but  one  can 
have  no  social  meetings  unless  it  touches 
the  pocketbook,  and  where  there  is  very 
little  in  it  and  no  way  to  get  more,  it  is 
a  problem  to  solve.  There  will  be  many 
who  will  have  hard  work  to  get  even 
soup.  The  cow  and  the  hen  cannot  help 
unless  they  are  fed,  and  they  are  the 
standby  for  the  Plains  people.  It  is  the 
poor  homsteaders  who  come  without 
much  means  who  will  see  hard  times 
this  Winter.  They  are  allowed  to  leave 
five  months  of  the  year,  and  many  will 
do  so  if  they  have  the  money  to  get 
“back  home.”  No  matter  from  what 
State  they  come  it  is  always  “back 
home,”  even  if  they  like  it  well  here. 
The  words  mean  more  to  some  than  tc 
others.  A  woman  who  has  lived  here  28 
years  went  to  Eastern  Nebraska  last 
Fall,  taking  her  oldest  child,  who  was 
born  here  and  never  out  of  the  State. 
The  wonders  of  woods,  nuts  to  pick,  little 
streams  with  fish.  Blue  grass  pastures 
and  “worlds  of  fruit”  were  something  the 
boy  could  hardly  believe  true,  they  were 
so  beautiful.  If  that  boy  could  only 
go  farther  East,  to  New  York  State  and 
see  what  Nature  does  in  her  kindest 
moods !  I  pity  the  children  who  never 
went  “wintergreening”  and  do  not  even 
know  of  such  a  plant ;  who  never  went 
to  the  woods  in  Springtime  for  leeks, 
crinkle-root,  pepipergrass  and  wild 
flowers ;  who  never  saw  spearmint  and 
peppermint  grow  by  the  side  of  pebbly 
brooks,  or  watched  for  “miunies”  to  catch 
in  their  dinner  pails  on  the  way  home 
from  school !  They  know  nothing  of 
the  early  apples,  Harvest  Sweets,  Sour 
and  Sweet  Boughs,  the  little  red  squirrels 
that  steal  the  nuts,  the  sly  little  rascals, 
yet  so  pretty  and  cute  one  does  not  scold 
them.  Not  1ong  ago  a  school  picnic  was 
held  here.  Everybody  who  went  took  oil 
stoves  to  make  coffee  and  warm  meat, 
potatoes,  etc.  Boards  were  placed  across 
the  benches  for  a  table  aud  all  had  a 
good  time,  although  it  was  hot.  The 
children  were  wild  with  joy  in  having 
a  picnic.  What  would  children  think  of 
it  East?  No  trees,  no  brooks,  just  the 
bare  dried  parched  Buffalo  grass.  But  1 
these  little  ones  are  happy,  for  they  do 
not  know  of  anything  better  and  it  is 
home  to  them.  The  dugout.  sod  house 
or  shack  is  all  the  same  to  them.  “Be  it 
ever  so  humble  there  is  no  place  like 
home.”  airs.  Frederick  c.  Johnson. 


Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-con¬ 
trol, 

These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign 
Power. 

Yet  not  for  Power  (Power  of  herself 

Would  come  xmcall’d  for)  but  to  live  by 
law, 

Acting  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear; 

And,  because  right  is  right,  to  follow 
right 

Were  wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  conse¬ 
quence.  — Tennyson. 


Expert’s  Plans  Save 
Furnace  Cost  and  Fuel 
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if  you  buy  the  Kalamazoo  way  and  let  a 
heating  engineer  study  your  home. 
Our  expert  will  show  you  how  to  keep 
the  entire  house  warm  and  snug  on  bliz- 
zardy  days — and  keep  down  coal  bills,  too. 

Buy  from  Factory  —  Book  Free 

tells  all  about  the  Kalamazoo  furnace  and  our  re¬ 
markable  plan  for  direct  sale — at  an  immense  saving 
to  you.  Ask  us  for  Furnace  Catalog  No  910  today. 

We  make  a  full  line  of  Stoves.  Ranges,  Gas 
Stoves  and  Furnaces.  We  have  three  catalogs — 
please  ask  for  the  one  you  want. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. ,  MFrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo 


Trade  Mark 
Regntcred 


Direct  to  You”  to<T 


30  Days’ 
Trial 


$25  to  $75 


Make  Money  With 
This  $1  □  05  Canner 


Can  your  fruit  and  vegetables  cheaply 
for  winter  use  or  to  sell  at  big  profit. 

Carbery  Water  Sealed  Canner,  used  by  many 
government  and  state  experts,  sterilizes  with 
live  steam,  hotter  than  boiling.  Quick, 
safe,  sure.  Needs  no  watching. 

Heavy  galvanized  iron.  Operates  with 
any  number  up  to  17  3-lb.  tin  cans.  15 
glass  quart  jars,  or  35  pint  jars.  Used 
on  any  stove  or  outdoors.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Prepaid  anywhere  for  $10. 

Write  now  for  our  catalogue 
and.  facts  on  home  canning. 

WEST  MFG.  CO.,  384  Bullitt  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 

Complete  Water 
Tower  Outfit 

ONLY  High  grade  1000 
gallon  Cypress 
Tank  and  20  ft. 

Steel  Tower  just 
as  shown  in  cut. 

Tank  guaranteed  against  decay 
for  five  years.  Same  outfit  on 
credit  at  slightly  higher  price. 

Complete  W  ater  Works  equip¬ 
ment.  Better  get  our  catalogue 
today  and  our  New  Way  Selling 
Plan  No.  25,  free  for  the  asking. 

THE  BALTIMORE  CO. 

Baltimore.  Maryland. 
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RunningWater 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-^klJ^ 
mer  at  Small  Cost.  ^  V>v  V^ 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supply  -"Jii 

Plan  It  will  bring  you  100  pictures 
of  it  in  actual  use.  Do  it  Now. 

Acrmotor  Co.,  1144  S.  CampDeli  Av.f  Chicago^^ 
Asrmotor  Co..  2d  and  Madison  Strcots,  Oakland.  « Ji  Cal. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

In  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  Ranger 
bicycles.  Write  for  our  latent  special  offer. 

Finest  Guaranteed  f /I 

11*14  Models  &iUtO$2f7 

,  with  Coaster-Brakes.  Puncture-Proof  tires. 

I  1912  &  1913  Models  C  7 
all  or  best  makes _  V  »  ‘® 

lOO  Second  -  Hand  Whaeia 

All  makes  and  models,  .  at* 

good  as  new . .  tpj  IO 

Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SAT.B 
We  Shin  on  Approval  without  a 

•Tot  deposit. pay  the  freight,  and  allow 

IO  DAY'S  FREE  TRIAL. 

TIRES,  coaster-brake  rear  wheels, 

lamps,  sundries,  parts  and  repairs  of  half  usual 
prices.  DO  NOT  BUY  unUl  you  eet  our  cat*, 
logmen  and  olTer.  Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO—  Dept,  b-80  Chicago,  18. 

DAISY  FLY  KILLER  SafstS-ft 

flies.  Neat,  clean,  or¬ 
namental,  convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  of 
metal,  can’t  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealer®,  or 
_  6  sent  prepaid  lor  £l 

HAR0LD  S0MEB8,  150  DeKalb  Aye.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


LEVIN  PRIINER 

The  best  pruner.  Cut  ^4-inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 


new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  or 
for  club  of  10  ten  weeks  trials  at  10 
cents  each. 

The  It ural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

MAKING  FINE  DAIRY  BUTTER. 

[The  following  statement  was  prepared 
for  us  by  Miss  Margaret  L.  Carrick,  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  who,  three  years  ago, 
won  a  prize  in  a  butter-making  contest 
at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair.] 

In  a  butter  making  competition  all 
things  are  taken  into  consideration,  from 
dry  floors  to  the  quality  of  butter  made. 
A  score  something  like  the  following  is 
used  : 


Skill  in  ripening  cream .  10  points 

Preparation  of  utensils .  10  “ 

Granules  .  20  “ 

Salting  .  5  “ 

Neatness  and  cleanliness .  15  “ 

Personal  appearance .  10  “ 

Time  .  10  “ 

Butter  . 20  “ 


Total  . 100  “ 


The  equipment  best  suited  to  the  home 
butter-maker  who  runs  the  churn  by 
hand  is  simple  and  inexpensive : 

1.  A  daisy  or  barrel  churn.  It  is  much 
better  to  have  churn  too  large  than  too 
small. 

2.  A  lever  butter-worker,  triangular 

in  shape,  with  one  corner  lower  than  the 
other  two,  which  allows  the  surplus 
water  to  drain  off  freely  during  the 
working.  The  lever  is  eight-sided  and 
has  a  sort  of  pivot  in  the  end,  which 
allows  it  to  work  freely. 

3.  Two  10  or  12-quart  pails. 

4.  One  large  dipper. 

5.  One  strainer  dipper.  The  strainer 

dipper  I  have  is  a  two-quart  dipper  with 
a  short  handle  six  or  eight  inches  long 
on  one  side  and  a  hook  which  will  catch 
over  edge  of  pail  or  churn  on  opposite 
side.  The  bottom  is  of  perforated  tin. 
Any  tinsmith  can  make  one. 

6.  A  stiff  brush. 

7.  A  thermometer. 

8.  A  ladle,  preferably  large. 

9.  Printer — a  plain  one  that  will  make 
a  well  proportioned  block  of  butter  is 
best.  The  kind  with  the  nickel-plated 
cross-bar  and  set  screw  are  very  good, 
especially  for  demonstrating. 

The  most  important  point  in  regard 
to  making  good  butter  is  extreme  clean¬ 
liness.  The  milk  should  come  from  a 
clean  source,  from  well-fed,  healthy 
cows,  housed  in  clean,  well  ventilated 
stables.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
when  milking  that  the  milk  does  not  be¬ 
come  contaminated  either  from  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  foul  air  or  from  dirt  getting 
in.  As  soon  as  possible  the  milk  should 
be  removed  from  stable  and  put  through 
separator.  The  separator  should  be  kept 
faultlessly  clean,  and  should  stand  in  a 
well-ventilated  place  where  the  air  is 
pure. 

It  is  well  to  set  cream  screw  of  sep¬ 
arator  to  run  cream  off  testing  from 
25  to  30  per  cent.  fat.  As  soon  as  cream 
is  separated  it  should  be  cooled  thor¬ 
oughly.  It  is  best  not  to  add  fresh 
cream  to  cream  that  has  been  gath¬ 
ered,  for  twelve  hours.  When  adding 
cream  stir  well.  The  cream  should  be 
kept  cool  by  placing  in  ice  or  running 
water  or  in  a  cool  cellar.  Do  not  allow 
strong  odbrs  to  reach  it,  as  milk  and 
cream  are  tainted  easily.  Milk,  cream 
and  butter  take  on  flavors  more  readily 
than  any  of  our  foodstuffs. 

Cream  should  be  churned  at  least  twice 
a  week  in  Summer  and  three  times  in 
two  weeks  in  Winter.  The  day  before 
churning  the  cream  should  be  warmed 
by  placing  can  in  warm  water  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  68  or  72  degrees  F.  If  per¬ 
fectly  sweet  some  good  buttermilk  may 
be  added,  or  better  still  a  culture  made 
by  souring  a  quart  of  clean  skim-milk. 
Many  people  prefer  to  churn  sweet 
cream.  The  churning  temperature  de¬ 
pends  upon  many  things.  There  can  be 
no  decided  temperature ;  experience  must 
be  the  guide.  It  should  churn  in  from 
20  to  30  minutes.  The  barrel  churn 
which  revolves  end  over  end  gives  the 
best  satisfaction.  The  tiny  fat  globules 
are  gathered  together  by  concussion, 
hence  it  is  best  not  to  have  too  much 
cream  in  churn.  It  will  churn  best  if 
only  one-third  full  and  should  never  be 
more  than  half  full. 

To  prepare  churn  have  ready  hot 
water,  cold  water,  salt  and  a  brush.  Put 
dipper  of  hot  water  in  churn,  revolve 
churn  a  few  times  then  drain  off  water. 
The  quickest  way  to  take  water  off  is  to 
tip  churn  with  one  hand  so  that  water 
comes  out  at  top  into  pail  held  in  other 
hand.  All  will  not  drain  out  this  way, 
so  set  pail  on  floor,  withdraw  plug  and 
let  remainder  run  off.  Now  scour  inside 
of  churn  with  salt  and  brush,  this  helps 
in  getting  the  wood  thoroughly  soaked 
with  water,  and  if  the  wood  is  well 
soaked  the  cream  and  butter  will  not 
stick.  Now  add  sufficient  cold  water  to 
cool  churn.  Drain  off  this  water.  The 
churn  is  now  ready  for  the  cream.  The 
cream  should  be  the  desired  temperature. 
Place  strainer  dipper  in  top  of  churn. 
Pour  cream  through  strainer  into  churn. 
Rinse  out  can  with  a  little  water.  Re¬ 
move  dipper  ;  place  on  lid  ;  revolve  churn. 
The  churn  must  be  revolved  fast  enough 
to  give  the  cream  a  good  brisk  thumping 
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and  not  so  fast  that  it  will  go  with 
the  churn.  In  a  few  minutes  take  out 
plug  to  let  gas  escape.  Repeat  every 
few  minutes  until  no  more  gas  comes 
off. 

When  it  begins  to  break  or  when  the 
fat  globules  separate  .  from  the  milk  add 
a  dipper  of  cold  water,  then  churn  very 
carefully  until  the  grains  of  butter  are 
the  size  of  wheat.  Loosen  lid.  Flace 
strainer  dipper  on  top  of  pail  and  drain 
off  buttermilk.  The  buttermilk  will  run 
off  freely  if  grains  of  butter  are  large 
enough.  It  is  best  to  have  grains  oniy 
large  enough  for  this.  When  buttermilk 
has  drained  off  rinse  down  sides  of  churn 
with  a  dipper  of  cold  water.  When 
this  has  drained  off  pour  in  enough  water 
to  equal  amount  of  cream.  This  water 
should  be  about  two  degrees  lower  than 
the  churning  temperature  and  should  be 
strained  into  the  churn.  Place  lid  on 
securely  and  revolve  churn  rapidly  four 
or  five  times,  then  churn  until  granules 
are  the  size  of  beans.  Drain  off  water 
and  flush  down  sides  of  churn  with 
dipper  of  cold  water.  The  butter  is  now 
ready  for  salting.  It  may  be  salted  in 
the  churn  or  on  the  worker.  I  prefer 
salting  in  the  churn ;  to  do  so  it  is 
necessary  to  know  how  much  butter  there 
will  be.  The  amount  of  salt  used  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  taste  of  consumer,  from 
one-lialf  to  one  ounce  per  pound.  One 
quarter  ounce  more  is  allowed  when 
salting  in  the  churn  than  on  the  worker. 
When  salting  in  churn  sift  salt  over 
surface  of  butter,  turn  churn  so  a  fresh 
surface  is  exposed,  repeat  until  all  salt 
is  sifted  on.  Place  lid  on  churn  and 
churn  slowly  until  butter  is  in  large 
lumps. 

Prepare  butter-worker  same  as  churn, 
being  careful  that  all  particles  of  wood 
are  thoroughly  water-soaked.  Lift  but¬ 
ter  from  churn  to  worker.  When  salting 
on  the  worker  the  butter  is  removed 
from  the  churn  w’hile  in  the  granular 
stage,  weighed  and  turned  out  on  worker 
and  then  the  salt  sifted  over  it.  All 
salt  that  comes  in  contact  with  the 
wood  runs  off,  therefore  fold  in  salt. 
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dairy  cattle  and  claims  t'hat  by  raising 
good  draft  horses  in  connection  with  his 
cattle  he  can  make  more  money  from  a 
good  brood  mare  in  a  year  than  he  can 
from  his  high-priced  dairy  cow,  his  line 
of  reasoning  being  as  follows:' 

lie  has  to  have  a  couple  of  teams  to  do 
his  farm  work,  so  buys  four  good  sound 
mares  of  the  larger  breeds.  These  horses 
do  his  work  a  great  deal  easier  and  bet¬ 
ter  than  smaller  horses  would  and  by 
breeding  to  a  good  stallion  he  is  able  to 
get  good-sized  colts.  By  the  time  these 
colts  are  two  year  olds  they  are  able  to 
earn  their  feed,  or  can  be  sold  for  from 
.$200  upward,  according  to  their  quality 
and  breeding. 

He  figures  that  the  dam  has  earned 
her  own  keep  and  also  the  colt’s  up  to 
two  years  of  age  and  besides  has  pro¬ 
duced  $200  or  more  a  year  from  the  off¬ 
spring.  A  herd  of  cows  which  produces 
equally  as  well  would  be  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule,  but  one  should  not 
assume  that  strictly  horse  raising  is  pref¬ 
erable  to  cattle  raising,  as  without  the 
Alfalfa  and  cows  the  brood  mare  could 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  earning  her 
keep,  especially  if  one  were  to  specialize 
on  horses. 


Good  Grade  Guernseys. 

The  picture  given  below  shows  two 
grade  Guernsey  heifers,  the  property  of 
A.  L.  Daniels,  bred  by  the  late  Wolcott 
II.  Johnson,  by  Imported  Masher  13,941. 
The  dams  were  grade  Guernseys,  one  go¬ 
ing  up  to  50  pounds  for  a  short  time 
after  she  calved ;  the  other  cow  did  not 
yield  very  heavily,  but  tested  high.  The 
picture  does  not  really  do  them  justice ; 
they  are  well  grown  and  a  good  example 
of  breeding  up.  Both  are  in  calf  to  a 
registered  Guernsey  out  of  a  60-pound 
cow.  I  think  you  are  right  in  the  stand 
you  take  in  advocating  the  use  of  Guern¬ 
sey  bulls  to  grade  up  herds.  We  have 


A  PAIR  OF  GRADE  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS. 


In  working  with  the  lever-worker  it 
requires  practice  to  work  with  a  rolling 
motion  that  will  not  chop  or  rub  the 
butter ;  in  short,  a  motion  that  will  dis¬ 
tribute  the  salt  evenly  and  press  out 
the  surplus  moisture  without  breaking 
the  grain  or  making  it  soft  and  greasy. 
To  tell  when  sufficiently  worked  cut 
through  with  a  ladle  then  press  and 
watch  the  fresh  cut  surface.  If  large 
beads  of  water  appear  it  is  not  worked 
sufficiently — the  color  should  be  even  and 
the  salt  not  gritty.  It  is  often  con¬ 
venient  to  work  butter  partly,  then  cover 
and  let  stand  while  washing  churn.  To 
wash  churn,  first  wash  out  all  particles 
of  butter  with  hot  water  then  scour 
with  salt  and  scald  thoroughly.  Do  not 
wipe  inside  of  churn — the  metal  and  the 
outside  may  be  wiped  off. 

To  print  have  parchment  paper  placed 
conveniently,  also  some  cold  water  in  a 
pail.  Have  butter  in  a  compact  form 
as  deep  as  the  height  of  printer.  Dip 
paper  in  water  and  lay  on  worker.  Make 
print  and  place  on  paper  in  desired 
position.  Wrap  print,  using  both  hands, 
folding  neatly  at  each  end.  Keep  corners 
of  printed  butter  sharp — do  not  pull  the 
paper  so  tightly  that  they  lose  their 
shape.  riace  prints  in  refrigerator  or 
cool  place.  Wash  butter-worker  in  same 
manner  as  churn.  Have  plenty  of  hot 
water  in  which  to  dip  the  tinware,  etc. 
This  will  do  away  with  any  necessity 
for  wiping.  A  cloth  should  only  be 
used  for  wiping  off  edges;  a  brush  for 
all  scrubbing.  “Extreme  cleanliness”  is 
the  watchword  to  the  would-be  good  but¬ 
ter  maker.  maegaket  l.  caiuiick:. 

Guelph,  Ontario. 


HORSES  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Out  in  California  there  is  the  same 
argument  in  favqr  of  raising  good  horses 
for  farm  work.  The  State  is  becoming  a 
great  fruit  and  flower  garden  on  the  con¬ 
venient  lands  and  these  sections  cannot 
produce  horses  to  advantage.  On  the 
lands  further  back  where  dairying  pros¬ 
pers  horse  raising  would  pay.  It  looks 
like  a  good  business  for  Alfalfa  growers. 
A  writer  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  puts 
it  this  way : 

We  know  a  man  who  raises  purebred 


only  had  the  service  of  a  pedigreed  bull 
for  two  years,  for  which  we  pay  a  fee 
of  $5;  already  there  is  a  uniformity, 
smoothness  and  improved  look  about  the 
calves,  which  will  be  intensified  each 
generation  if  kept  on  these  lines.  I  don’t 
think  this  line  of  breeding  can  hurt  the 
purebred,  but  rather  create  a  demand,  at 
the  same  time  raising  the  general  stand¬ 
ard  of  dairy  cattle.  There  is  probably 
nothing  in  which  farmers  could  more 
profitably  co-operate  than  in  buying 
blood  stock,  or  guaranteeing  one  of  their 
number  in  a  district,  who  would  buy  good 
males  with  enough  business  to  make  it 
worth  while.  In  our  case  we  only  keep 
10  cows,  so  we  get  the  use  of  a  purebred 
bull  for  less  than  we  could  keep  the 
poorest  scrub.  Matthew  bolton. 

Massachusetts. 


Semi  for  booklet. 

Best  Conditioner — 

w*'~m  Expeller 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

“Guaranteed  or  Money  Back.” 
Coughs,  Distemper,  Indigestion 

NEWTON’S 

60c,  $1.00  per  can. 

Largo  for  Heaves. 

At  druggists’  or  sent  postpaid 

The  Newton  RemedyCo.,  Toledo, Ohio 


aajurrm  aialtsx 

Proioln  30- 

clrt>«hrdratea  30  40% 


Do  You  Know  That 
6  lbs  of  an  AJAX 
FLAKES  ration  will 
cost  not  ever  9  cents 
and  make  20  to  24 
lbs.  of  milk  ? 

This  may  be  hard  to 
believe,  but  if  you 
will  write  us  we 
will  send  you  proofs 
and  a  free  copy  of 
Feeders  Handbook . 

,  CHAPIN  &  CO., 

Box  R.  Hammond.  Ind. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  aud  a  "square  deal.”  Bee  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


When  She 
Cuts  the  String  the 

EMPIRE 

Cream  Separator 

Starts  Under  the  Weight 
of  Its  Own  Crank 


It  is  interesting  to  know  why  people 
buy  EMPIRE  cream  separators. 

One  fine  old  gentleman, 
with  a  merry  eye,  deep 
voice  and  white, 
silky  beard, need¬ 
ed  a  new  cream 
separator  on  his 
big  farm.  Half 
a  dozen  agents 
wanted  his  or¬ 
der,  but  he  said 
to  them: 

“When  I  was  young, 
with  a  mortgage  on 
this  place,  I  bought  an 
EMPIRE.  It’s  been  as 
true  to  me  as  my  wife. 
I  would  not  like  to 
v  a  part  with  my  wife.  I 
don’t  want  to  change 
the  kind  of  separator  1  love.  My 
ambition  is  to  own  the  very  latest 
EMPIRE.” 


Separators  from  $25  to  $150 

A  free  trial  is  cheerfully  offered  those 
who  think  an  EMPIRE  needs  to  be  tried. 
Write  for  Catalog  112. 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co. 

Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Chicago,  III. 
Portland,  Ore.  Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 


ItOllERTSOV’S  CHAIN 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 

“I  have  u*od  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  heHt  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days*  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash*  St.,  Forestville,  Conn. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

30  Pays’  Trial— Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
liox  60,  Cuba.  N.  Y. 


CRUMB'S  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


“  My  barn  that  ■was 

BURNED 

was  fitted  -with  Crumb’s 
Warriner  Stanchions.  It  it 
had  not  been  for  the  ease  with 
which  these  fasteners  were 
opened  I  should  have  lost  my 
cows,”  writes  Mr.  Everett 
Gains,  Bernardstown.  Mass. 

— - Booklet  Free. 

r  »  t  t  A  eir  n  CRTTMIt.  Itor  Mr.  For  eat  v  111c.  Conn. 


Foster  Steel  and  Wood 

STANCHIONS 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makes  cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  ;  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying . 
FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION  CO. 
900  Insurance  Bldg..  Bochester,  N.  »• 


HORSE  LAME? 


Use  K INDIO'S  Famous 
OINTMENT.  A  sure  cure 
for  bout*,  hog,  aud  blood 
spavin,  ringbone,  curb,  soft  bunches,  Hjilint,  etc.  50  cent*,  Pf8t" 
paid.  £.  kindig,  Jr.,  Remedy  Co.,  4825  Woodland  Ave.,  Philft. 


MINERAL 

'"o'!?.?  HEAVE 
50  REMEDY 


Booklet 

free  _ 

$3  Package  CURBS  any  case  or  money  refunded. 
$1  Package  CURES  ordinary  cases. 

Mineral  Heave  RemedyCo.,461  N.  Fourth,  flve.,  Pittsburoh.Pa 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  an 
ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

[MON-POISONOUS] 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
fir  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
2.00  a  bottie,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
>r  special  instructions  and  Book  5  K  free. 
BSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind  re- 
ices  Strains,  Painful.  Knotted,  Swollen  Veins.  Milk  beg. 
3Ut.  Concentrated — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  ayyli- 
tion.  Price  SI  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

,  F,  YOUNG,  P.  U.  F.,  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mas*. 
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Milk 


Jobbing  Prices  at  New  York. 

Restaurants  using  two  to  five  cans  per 
day  are  now  paying  five  to  5*4  cents  for 
class  B,  pasteurized  milk. 


The  Bordens  commenced  to  pay  extra 
for  milk  for  the  season  of  six  months 
beginning  with  April,  the  amount  so  far 
being  seven  cents  a  hundred.  This 
amount  has  been  paid  for  April  and 
May  and  is  promised  for  June.  Pro¬ 
ducers  are  looking  for  the  extra  payment 
all  through  the  season  now  that  the 
beginning  has  been  made.  These  extra 
payment?  are  said  to  be  given  as  a  share 
of  the  profits  of  the  business.  It  is  not 
stated  what  share  it  is  proposed  to  pay 
the  producers,  but  as  stated  it  has 
amounted  to  seven  cents  for  two  months. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  these  payments 
are  delayed,  presumably  to  determine 
the  amount  of  the  profits.  The  delay  in 
paying  is  something  like  a  month,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  Dealers  who  have  agreed  to  pay 
Borden  prices  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
to  work  their  part  of  the  agreement.  It 
is  not  known  for  a  long  time  what  the 
Bordens  are  to  do  any  particular  month 
so  it  becomes  difficult  for  the  independ¬ 
ents  to  get  out  the  proper  dividends.  The 
only  way  is  to  wait  for  the  extras  until 
the  Borden  payments  are  made,  some¬ 
thing  like  a  month  late,  and  then  figure 
a  new  payment.  In  some  cases  this 
has  been  obviated  by  a  wording  of  the 
contract  to  the  effect  that  the  buyers 
shall  pay  Borden’s  flat  price.  In  one 
instance  this  has  been  done,  and  only 
the  flat  price  was  paid  for  two  months. 
Then  it  was  evident  that  the  farmers 
would  not  contract  another  time  on  such 
a  basis  and  be  deprived  of  the  extra 
payments  which  the  Bordens  make.  The 
company  commenced  in  June  to  pay  10 
cents  above  the  contract  price,  and  is 
expected  to  continue  to  do  so  the 
remainder  of  the  season.  In  this  case 
the  amount  paid  will  not  quite  equal 
the  amount  paid  by  the  Bordens  if  they 
continue  to  pay  the  seven  cents  that 
they  have  commenced  to  pay.  This  bonus 
affair  makes  a  mix-up,  but  if  the  farmer 
benefits  by  it  he  will  not  care  to  enter 
any  complaint.  H.  H.  L. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BEEF  OR  MILK  CATTLE  ? 

Many  prominent  farmers  in  this  and 
neighboring  States  have  become  much  in¬ 
terested  in  trying  to  decide,  and  to  prove  to 
each  other,  which  pays  better  to  keep 
on  the  farm,  beef  cattle  or  milch  cows. 
So  far  it  has  been  proved  that  there  is 
money  in  either  for  some  and  money  in 
neither  for  others.  That  would  make  it 
appear  that  it  is  all  in  the  man  and  his 
management;  but  I  have  cause  to  believe 
that,  in  many  cases,  it  is  pure  chance, 
while  in  others,  it  is  good  judgment  or 
Poor  judgment.  There  are  so  many 
points  to  consider  that  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  change  the  result  from  an 
absolute  gain  in  one  case  to  a  serious  loss 
in  another ;  yet  many  of  these  controlling 
points  appear  of  such  small  importance 
that  they  are  seldom  or  never  considered 
by,  perhaps,  a  majority  of  farmers  and 
if  they  strike  it  right,  it  is  pure  luck,  or 
chance. 

The  individual  qualities  of  each  animal 
are  about  the  only  points  considered  by 
farmers  and,  in  many  cases,  even  those 
points  are  not  given  sufficient  weight ; 
but,  no  matter  what  fine  qualities  an 
animal  may  possess,  before  you  buy  it 
find  exactly  what  it  has  been  fed,  and,  if 
its  feed  has  been  richer  than  you  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  it,  don’t  buy,  for  if  you  do 
you  are  almost  certain  of  losing  money 
on  that  animal.  This  is  even  more  true 
of  silo-fed  cattle  than  of  others.  If  you 
have  no  silo  don’t  buy  silo-fed  animals, 
for  the  change  from  silage  will  produce  a 
check  in  their  growth,  or  in  their  flow  of 
milk,  that  will  eat  up  all  your  expected 
profits  before  overcome.  There  is  more 
to  this  than  appears  on  the  surface. 
After  becoming  accustomed  to  silage  ani¬ 
mals  will  not  consume  the  less  succulent 
and  less  appetizing  feeds  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  keep  them  up  to  their  best, 
nor  would  their  digestive  organs  permit 
if  it  were  otherwise  possible. 

Location  is  another  very  important 
point.  If  your  farm  is  more  exposed  or 
>s  in  a  colder  section  than  that  to  which 


the  cattle  have  been  accustomed,  it  will 
cost  you  more  to  produce  beef  or  milk 
than  it  will  cost  your  more  fortunately 
located  neighbor.  It  pays  to  remember 
this  when  you  are  about  to  purchase  or 
lease  a  farm.  In  every  case,  whether 
you  intend  to  produce  beef  or  milk,  it 
will  pay  to  be  absolutely  certain  that 
you  are  prepared  to  feed  as  rich,  as  ap¬ 
petizing.  as  easily  digestible  and  as  great, 
or  a  greater,  quantity  of  feed,  as  that  to 
which  the  cattle  have  become  accus¬ 
tomed.  Pastures  should  receive  the  same 
attention,  for  your  pastures  may  not 
possess  the  meat  or  milk  producing  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  those  on  which  the  cattle 
have  grazed.  It  amounts  to  just  this : 
To  give  purchasers  a  square  deal,  each 
cow  put  on  the  market  for  dairy  pur¬ 
poses  should  possess  a  certificate  of 
health,  a  milk  and  butter  record  with  an 
exact  statement  of  quantities  and  varie¬ 
ties  of  feeds,  pastures  and  water  supply 
she  has  had,  with  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  farm,  the  altitude,  and  how  much 
of  the  season  she  was  stabled — continu¬ 
ously  or  only  in  rough  weather.  A  simi¬ 
lar  cei’tificate  and  sworn  statement  should 
accompany  each  beef  animal.  Let  pros¬ 
pective  purchasers  keep  this  in  mind  and 
pass  by  the  fine  appearing,  richly  fed 
animals — no  matter  if  they  do  look  good 
to  you — unless  they  are  prepared  to  feed 
and  pasture  them  a  little  more  richly  and 
to  give  them  better  quarters,  as  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  chill  dampness  of  swamps 
and  small  streams.  E.  A.  w. 

Maryland. 


Soft  Butter. 

Is  there  anything  that  if  given  to  cows 
will  prevent  the  butter  from  coming 
soft?  We  have  the  same  cows  that  we 
milked  last  Summer  and  were  not  both¬ 
ered  then.  All  except  one  are  fresh 
milkers  since.  Do  you  think  that  might 
have  anything  to  do  with  it?  E.  G.  c. 

New  York. 

Feeding  cottonseed  meal  generally  pro¬ 
duces  harder  butter  than  other  feeds. 
Authorities  disagree  as  to  the  effect  of 
various  kinds  of  feed  in  this  respect. 
Butter  from  “strippers”  is  harder  than 
from  fresh  milkers,  also  of  poorer  flavor. 

C.  L.  M. 


When  I  read  on  page  S42  of  those 
seven  Wisconsin  cows  I  smiled  with  sat¬ 
isfaction.  for  I  had  just  received  in  the 
same  mail  returns  for  milk  for  the 
month  of  June  from  four  cows,  $65.18. 
Three  grade  Holstein  and  one  yellow 
cow.  One  of  the  Holsteins  is  the  cow 
I  thought  of  putting  up  against  W.  J. 
Dougan’s  10  hens.  She  gave  2,466 
pounds  of  milk  for  the  month  of  June. 
I  know  some  about  here  with  10  to  12 
cows  who  got  very  little  more,  and  some 
even  less  than  I  did  from  the  four,  but 
they  cannot  tell  how  much  any  particu¬ 
lar  cow  gave.  I  honestly  hope  some 
small  dairy  can  beat  this.  I  intend  that 
mine  shall  some  day.  P.  alley  cloud. 

Pennsylvania. 


ouuiduiue,  vdpacixy  v 

''A  Only  $19.65  for  n  full  sizo  200  lb.  capacity  Cream  Sep-  A 
/,  ?r?i2L8ll!£p?d  ?n  *9  d»y*  Trial  and  Guaranteed.  '/ 
/  Lifetime  against  defective  material  and  workmanship.  V 

V  the  latest  improvements.  Skiimwx - -= — v 

y  1 1-2  an  arts  a  minute.  ^  '/ 

|  1  ' 

H  AS  A  ONE-PIECE  SKIMMING  DE- 
/.  VluJh  made  of  aluminum  —  lucht — rust- 
/.  proof— easy  to  clean.  Has  no  dixes — no  “hard- 
/,  to-KOt-at  places  to  wash.  Easy  to  turn. 

/j  Easy  to  clean.  Easy  to  buy. 

V  Write  for  our  bin:  Free  Special  Sepor- 

/  5&r..kata,0*>  Shows  live  sizes,  from 
y.  200  lb. capacity  up  to  the  bis  (500  lb.  ca- 
/,  puc  i ty  shown  here;  all  at  low  prices.  Send  today 
/A  THE  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES. 
y\  NEW  YORk  CITY 

^^Qui  ck  shipments  from  New  York  &  Chicago 


/V  ^  UUU1  SCW  X  UrK  OC  LlUClgO  M 


Fernwood  Farms,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

Ciosing-out  AUCTION  SALE 


of  its  famous  herd  of 

and  fine 


Register  of  Merit  Jerseys  Shetland  Ponies 

ON  TUESDAY,  AUGUST  26,  1913 

addraas  LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  AUCTIONEER  womracsesster 


E 


SHEE 


Hampshire  and  Shropshire  Sheeps™  ™ns 

of  the  above  breeds  for  sale,  also  nine  yearling 
Hampshire  ewes.  These  sheep  are  all  registered 
and  are  good  ones.  Among  the  rams  is  our  imported 
flock  ram,  ‘‘Cooper’s  4187,’’  bred  by  H.  C.  Stephens. 
He  is  a  great  individual  and  a  successful  sire.  Last 
Fall  we  disposed  of  our  sheep  farm  and  sold  all  our 
sheep  except  these.  Will  quote  low  prices  on  them. 
W.  BARLOW  DUNLAP,  Amsterdam,  N.  V. 


OXFORD  DOWN  RAMS 


FOR  SALE 

Thoroughbred 
Registered 

of  excellent  breeding  and  fine  appearance. 

FRANK  A.  DENTON,  -  Wingdale,  N  Y. 

COR  CAI  C— 17  REGISTERED  SHEEP.  6 
r  un  OHLL  LAMPS,  Lincoln  stock.  R.  B.  WARD. 
Inquire  for  Supt.  Quaker  Ridge  Road.  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

Hampshire-Down  Sheep^®fI'|te™£ 

SALE.  Write  for  prices.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone.  N.  J. 

IMPROVE  YOUR  FLOCK  with  a  good  “  SHROPSHIRE  ”  or 
*  “  SOUTHDOWN  ”  ram  from  the  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM. 
J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.,  -  Lewiston,  N.  V. 


SWI3XTE 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Bred  Sows,  Service  Boars,  Pigs  all  ages.  Ninety 
brood  sows  and  seven  mature  herd  boars  in  our 
brooding  herd.  No  animal  good  enough  unless 
large  enough.  We  have  the  large,  long-bodied  and 
good-headed  kind  that  make  good  in  the  farrowing 
pen  as  well  as  show  ring. 

H.  C.  Si  H.  B.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

BIG  BERKSHIRES  I  have  bred  more  high 
class  hogs  than  any  breeder  in  Connecticut.  Wat 
son's  Masterpiece  No.  123931  at  head  of  herd.  Noth 
ing  for  sale  but  March  and  April  pigs  at  present 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Ct 


|  Dogs  arLcl  Ferrets 


Public  Sale  of  Berkshires 

August  16th  we  will  offer  our  high-class  herd  of 
large  Berkshires,  about  30,  one  and  two-year-old, 
and  about  60  young  pigs.  No  disease  of  any  kind 
has  ever  existed  among  them  and  thev  are  in  the  pink 
of  breeding  condition.  Herd  headed  by  Duke’s  Rival 
Champion  2nd.  Send  for  catalogue  giving  pedi¬ 
grees,  descriptions  and  conditions  of  sale. 

Rosedale  Farm,  Tarrytown,  New  York 


HOHSES 


Beagle  Pups- age.  2  months,  $5 

EDGAK*T.  KING,  -  Peters  Creek,  Pa. 

mi  I  IF  PIIPQ— Natural  drivers.  Also  English 

UULLIL  rUlO  Bloodhounds,  Nelson’s,  Grove  City, Pa. 

FprrPtQ  for  Q  a  Ip— Either  color  or  sex,  any  size, sin- 
I  Cl  I  CIO  IU1  OalG  gies.  mated  pairs  and  dozen  lots. 

Catalogue  free.  C.  H,  KEEFER  &  CO.,  Greenwich,  Ohio 

CZ 

A  GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY 

SALE  OF  SHETLAND  PONIES 

lO-TEN  HEAD-XO 

The  entire  herd  of  10  Shetland  Ponies;  Children's 
Ponies  to  ride  and  drive;  7  Mares,  4  with  Foal; 
1  Gelding,  1  Stallion,  1  Sucking  Filly.  Registered 
and  papers  furnished.  All  for  $950.  Get  busy. 
Inspection  and  correspondence  invited. 

E.  E.  Horton,  22  Pleasant  Ave.,  Binghamton,  New  York 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and  robust  health  tochildreu. 
Safe  and  ideal  playmates.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Highest  type. 
Complete  outfits.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue.  BELLB  MEADE  FARM,  BOX  20,  MARKHAM,  VA. 

50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per- 
cheron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.Green,Middlefield,0. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &Warren 


REGISTERED  YORKSHIRE  SOWS-bred  to  fine  young 
*•  boar.  Sheldon  Homestead,  Martinsburg,  N.  Y" 

ocn  QUICK -GROWING  MULEF00T  HOGS  FOR  SALE. 
JOHN  DUNLAP,  Williamsport,  Ohio 

Reg,  _P,  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups, Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ercildoun,  Pa. 

0, 1.  C.’s  and  Chester  Whites^'C.f.K 

Boar  pigs,  8  to  12  wks.  old,  $10  and  $12  each.  Sows  all 
sold.  Orders  for  Fall  sow  pigs  and  trios  taken  now 
Members  O.  I.  C.  Swine  Breeders  Ass  n  &  New  Ches¬ 
ter  White  Record  Ass’n.  Victor  Farms,  Bellvale,  N.  Y. 

Alfalfa  Lodge  Yorkshires 

I  Large  English  White— Short-nose  type.  Special 
sale  Boar  pigs.  Ten  dollars  each.  Trios  not  akin. 

JOHN  G.  CURTIS,  Box  373,  Rochester. N.Y. 

OHEL00N  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
O  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BAKNES.  Oxford,  N.  V. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Breed  Up— Not  Bowir^T 

hnw  C,,  A  _ _ _ 


DAIRY  CATTDE 


1111  V  TIP  If  PTC — Express  Prepaid.  Samples  Free. 
I»ll  i-  IV  IIvIVL.IO  Travers  Brothers,  Gardner,  BIomi. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  f°r0  lSa!f^'T-u‘i 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chiltcnaiigo.  N.  Y 

The  WARNERS  AYRSHIRES  for  Sale 

UNCAS  OF  HICKORY  ISLAND.  No.  12740,  dropped  Decem¬ 
ber  12.  1909,  by  Osceola  of  Hickory  Island,  a  son  of 
Olga  Fox,  No.  18545,  and  grandson  of  Lukaleia,  No.  ! 
12357  (12187  lbs.  milk,  543  lbs.  butter)  and  grandson 
of  Lady  Fox,  No.  9069  (12299  lbs.  milk,  024  lbs.  but¬ 
ter).  Descended  also  from  such  individuals  as  Lord 
Dudley  of  Drumsuie,  No.  7552,  Gleucairn  3d  and 
Kirsty  Wallace  of  Auehentrain,  champion  cow  in 
milk  tests  at  Buffalo  Exhibition.  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Address.  MANAGER  WARNERS,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


THE  TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  JOURNAL,  with  sale-list 
1  of  pure-bred  stock,  25cts  per  year.  Copy  free. 
We  have  some  very  good  offers  in  Holstein  and  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle,  German  Coach  Horses,  Shetland  Ponies, 
Southdown  ewes  and  Cheshire  gilts.  A  two-year 
Berkshire  boar,  registered,  $25.00.  TOMPKINS  CO. 
BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Box  B.  Trumansburg,  N  Y. 

Dairy  Short  Horns  for  Sale 

One  Cow.  one  two-year  Heifer,  both  bred  to  one  of 
the  best  bred  Bulls  in  this  country. 

A.  H.  PRINCE,  -  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALF 

3 'a months  old.  Large,  strong,  nearly  white,  nicely 
marked  with  red.  Eligible  to  registry.  Price,  $25. 

D.  W.  SOUTHARD,  -  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 

(CIOK  BUYS 

REGISTERED 
three  years  old:  son  of  ’  Masher's  Flaviuins  "  and 
grandson  of  ’’  Masher’s  Sequel  ”,  out  of  45-pound 
cow:  tuberculin  tested.  Also  younger  bulls  at  bar¬ 
gains.  H.  KELLOGG,  Derby,  Erie  Co.,  N.Y. 


$ 


GUERNSEY  BULL 


send  for  the  Official  Sales 


If  You  Want  Guernseys  List  of  the  new  york 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION.  Box  SB.  Peekskill.N.  Y. 


DAIRYMEN 

The  Guernsey  Cow 

is  ready  to  increase  TOUR  PROFITS. 

Will  fsu  let  her  I  Writ© 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  Y  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


FOR  ^flLE~EXCEPTIONATXY  WEUL- 

r  un  OHLE  BRED  JERSEY  BULL,  dropped 
August,  1911.  For  pedigree  mid  further  particulars 
apply  H  D,  K  ,  U  O.  Box  1907,  New  York  City 

1— Jersey  Bull  Calves 
you  can  afford  to 
buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  It.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

■V  ■■  nfl  BUYS  KEG.  HOLSTEIN 
W  ■  ,UW  BULL— Calved.  May  15,  1912. 
a  Wellgrown.fiue  individual,  choice- 

■  _  ■  ly  bred,  three-fourths  white. 

M  BJ  Buys  lteg.  HOLSTEIN  BULL 
ealved  Dec.  1, 1911.  Extra  well  bred, 
tine  individual,  three-fourths  white 
■^"Tff#  CHOICE  HEIFERS  born  Deo.  18. 
1912.  Feb.  9, 1913,  at  $100  each.  Mature  stock  at  reasonable  prices. 
HILLHURST  FARM,  F.  H.  Rivonburgh,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

150  HIGH  GRADE 
HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Large,  fine  individuals,  nicely  marked  and 
heavy  producers,  due  to  freshen  in  August, 
September  and  October.  100  two-year-old 
heifers,  sired  by  registered  Holstein  bulls 
and  from  grade  cows  with  large  milk  records. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

EastRiverGradeHolsteins 

FOR  SALE 

100  HEIFERS— 1  and  2  years  old;  sired  by  full- 
blooded  bulls:  dams  are  high-grade  Holsteins. 
75  COWS— due  to  calve  this  Fall.  Large,  heavy 
milkers. 

30  FRESH  COW’S — Come  and  see  them  milked. 
lO  REGISTERED  BULLS— Also  grade  bulls. 

DEPT  Y  JOHN  B.  WEBSTER. 

Bell  Phone  No.  14,  F.  S.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  l’,; 

marked  and  well-grown  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE,  from 
three  to  four  months  old.  All  from  A.  R.  O.  dams 
with  records  of  19  lbs  ,  jr.  three,  to  25  lbs..  5  years 
old.  Sire,  Pietertje  Heugerveld  Segis  6th,  whose 
dam  and  grand-dam  averaged  31.15  lbs.  butter  in  7 
days.  Average  fat,  4.H6.  Price,  $50  00  to  $100.00. 
ELMTREE  FARM,  Harry  Yates,  Prop.,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Ontario  Pietje  Segis 

born  Feb.  8,  1913.  grandson  of  King  Segis  and 
Pietje  22d's  Wooderest  Lad.  Showy  markings: 
white  predominating.  Remarkable  breeding. 
Price,  for  quick  sale,  $150.  Send  for  pedigree 

CI.OVEKDALE  FARM,  -  Charlotte.  N,  Y. 


Buy  Jerseys 

Dollar  for  dollar  invested,  the  Jersey 
^  will  earn  back,  the  amount  paid 
A for  her  quicker  than  other 
RU' breeds  because  her  product 
it  «*)  *  brings  a  higher  price  per  quart 
or  per  pound.  For  the  homo 
she  is  unsurpassed,  and  her 
low  cost  of  keep  makes  her 
most  desirable.  Write  now  for  Jersey 
facts.  N  o  charge. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
824  W.  23d  St..  New  York 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  average  cow  does  not  return  more  than  $40.00  for 
the  cost  of  labor  invested  and  food  consumed,  which  at 
present  laud  values  means  little  or  no  profit. 

You  would  not  keep  unprofitable  cows  if  you  knew  it. 
Test  them,  select  the  best  ones  and  grade  them  up  by  the 
use  of  a  purebred  Holstein  bull. 

In  Europe,  Mexico.  New  Zealand,  Argentina.  South  Afri¬ 
ca  and  Japan,  as  well  as  throughout  America,  improvement 
of  dairy  herds  is  being  accomplished  in  this  way. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOliGHTON,  Sec’y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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FOUNDATION  FOR  BANK  BARN. 

I  wish  to  build  a  foundation  for  a  bank 
barn,  using  lime,  mixed  sand  and  gravel, 
and  cement.  I  wish  to  use  with  this  field 
stone  averaging  two  pounds  each ;  propose 
to  use  a  form,  make  concrete  soft  and  in¬ 
sert  stone  in  it,  tamping  it  in.  Is  there 
a  better  way?  Please  suggest  proper 
proportions  and  best  way  of  mixing.  I 
have  quantities  of  the  stone  and  wish  to 
use  it.  S.  11.  S. 

Deposit,  N.  Y. 

To  make  a  foundation  for  bank  barn, 
or  in  fact  any  large  foundation,  a  farmer 
can  use  one-third  stone  in  the  concrete 
foundation  to  good  advantage.  To  make 
good  concrete  take  well-graded  sand  and 
gravel  and  use  Portland  cement  (no 
lime).  Do  not  use  lime  in  connection 
with  Portland  cement  without  you  are 
an  expert  in  the  business,  as  lime  re¬ 
tards  the  set  of  Portland  cement.  Some 
lime  at  times  is  good,  but  must  be  used 
by  someone  who  knows  what  he  is  about. 
The  way  to  make  good  concrete  is  to 
have  a  mixing  board  perfectly  flat  about 
10x12  feet  square.  On  this  you  place 
six  cubic  feet  of  the  material  you  intend 


SECTION  OF  CONCRETE  WALL. 
Fig.  346. 


to  use.  Some  people  use  five  feet  of 
material,  but  if  it  is  clean  and  sharp  six 
will  do  it.  Spread  this  out  flat  all  over 
the  board.  Now  take  one  sack  of  Port¬ 
land  cement  and  spread  all  over  the  top 
of  your  sand  and  turn  the  edges  inward 
and  round  it  up  into  the  shape  of  a 
grave.  Now  you  have  a  pile  about  six 
feet  long,  IS  inches  wide  and  about  a 
foot  high.  Two  men  are  needed  to  mix. 
This  pile  should  be  shoveled  all  over 
towards  the  left  end  of  the  board,  then 
shovel  it  back  again  to  the  right,  back 
again  to  the  left,  and  back  again  to  the 
right.  It  will  be  well  mixed  and  has  been 
mixed  four  times  dry.  Now  spread  it  all 
out  flat  all  over  the  board ;  take  large 
watering  can  and  sprinkle  all  over,  but  do 
not  let  any  water  run  off  the  board.  While 
this  wetting  down  goes  on,  you  can  turn 
the  edges  up  and  put  the  pile  through  the 
same  mixing  process  again.  You  then 
have  a  mass  of  well-mixed  concrete  which 
looks  like  a  good,  stiff,  coarse  mortar. 
Do  not  make  it  so  wet  that  it  will  run 
off  the  board,  but  just  about  like  mortar 
or  plaster.  The  way  to  measure  sand  is, 
suppose  you  use  six  cubic  feet,  make  a 
box  without  any  bottom  to  it  that  will 
hold  this  amount,  lay  it  on  board  and  fill 
to  top,  then  lift  it  off  and  you  have  six 
cubic  feet  on  the  board. 

In  regard  to  stone  in  the  wall,  first  put 
down  in  form  a  layer  of  concrete,  say 
four  inches  thick,  lay  stone,  keep  the 
stone  about  two  inches  away  from  the 
face  of  the  form,  and  each  and  every 
stone  should  have  at  least  one  inch  in 
between  the  next  one.  When  you  have 
laid  these  stones  in  concrete,  take  an  iron 
tamper  and  tamp  the  stones  as  far  down 
as  they  will  go.  Most  times  they  will 
go  out  of  sight  in  the  concrete.  This 
makes  a  good  job,  and  if  well  done  will 
last  forever.  If  I  were  in  the  inquirer’s 
place  I  should  use  larger  stones  than 
two  pounds ;  I  would  get  stones  about 
eight  inches  large  if  I  was  building  a 
12-inch  wall,  and  then  work  the  small 
ones  in  wherever  I  could.  I  built  two 
large  barn  walls  in  New  York  State, 
using  stones  as  large  as  two  men  could 
lift,  and  it  is  a  fine  Job.  It  is  hard  to 
give  advice  to  advantage  without  being 
on  the  job  to  see  the  material.  There  is 
much  gravel  and  sand  that  is  no  good, 
and  care  should  be  used  in  selecting  the 


material  to  see  that  it  is  clean  and  free 
from  loam  and  quicksand  and  all  vege¬ 
tation. 

Fig.  346  is  a  cross  section  of  concrete 
wall  in  the  form.  You  will  see  that  the 
stones  do  not  quite  touch  the  form.  This 
will  leave  a  nice  smooth  finish  and  no 
pointing  to  do  when  you  take  the  form 
off,  which  you  can  do  just  as  soon  as  the 
wall  is  hard  or  set  enough. 

Massachusetts.  lewis  t.  nowE. 


A  LITTLE  BLACK  “RUNT.” 

I  wonder  whether  all  farmers’  wives 
take  interest  in  the  farm  animals  as  I  do, 
or  do  I  hear  them  say  farmers’  wives 
have  not  time  to  take  interest  in  farm 
animals?  I  know  we  farmers’  wives  are 
kept  very  busy ;  in  fact,  I  guess  every 
wife  worth  while  has  plenty  to  do.  But 
I  find  plenty  of  time  to  visit  and  pet  the 
farm  animals  and  to  take  care  of  them 
when  they  are  ill,  and  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  much  pleasure  I  find  in  them.  Farm¬ 
ers’  wives  would  not  be  half  so  lonely  if 
they  would  only  visit  the  farm  animals 
once  in  awhile.  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
a  little  pig  whose  life  was  saved  through 
my  care.  The  mother  hog  was  the  proud 
possessor  of  13  babies  and  this  little  pig 
was  the  runt,  and  a  very  small  runt  at 
that,  being  no  larger  than  a  rat.  No 
one  noticed  that  the  other  pigs  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  smallness  and  crowded 
him  away  from  the  mother  so  that  he 
could  not  get  anything  to  eat.  and  finally 
starved  him.  One  evening  on  my  visit 
to  the  farm  animals,  I  found  old  mother 
hog  lying  very  contented  and  her  babies 
doing  justice  to  the  feast  she  was  giving 
them,  but  I  did  not  see  runty  among 
them.  On  investigation  I  found  poor 
runty  lying  in  a  corner  of  the  pen,  to 
all  appearances  dead,  but  when  I  picked 
him  up  he  gave  a  faint  gasp  for  breath, 
although  he  was  limp  and  cold,  and  I 
could  not  detect  the  least  faint  beat  of 
his  heart.  I  said  to  my  husband,  “I  be¬ 
lieve  I  will  see  if  I  can  do  anything  for 
poor  little  runty.”  lie  laughed  and  said 
that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  for  runty 
was  to  bury  him.  While  we  were  talk¬ 
ing  runty  gave  another  weak  gasp  for 
breath  and  I  decided  to  try  to  bring  life 
back  to  him  anyhow,  although  my  hus¬ 
band  laughed  and  said  that  that  was 
something  that  neither  I  nor  anyone 
else  could  ever  do.  I  took  him  up  to 
the  house,  put  him  in  a  very  hot  bath, 
fixed  some  hot  milk  and  forced  a  few 
drops  down  his  throat  with  a  spoon. 
Then  I  took  him  out  of  the  hot  water, 
wrapped  him  in  a  piece  of  old  blanket, 
greased  his  front  legs,  gave  him  some 
more  of  the  milk  and  put  him  in  the 
oven,  leaving  the  oven  door  open.  I 
thought  if  I  could  only  get  him  warm 
he  would  come  back  to  life.  After  a 
short  while  I  looked  in  the  oven  to  see 
how  poor  runty  was,  and  I  could  not  be¬ 
lieve  my  eyes,  for  runty  had  really  come 
back  to  life  and  was  panting  like  a  dog. 
I  took  him  out  of  the  oven,  gave  him 
some  more  milk,  left  him  in  the  blanket 
and  put  him  in  a  box.  After  awhile  he 
got  strong  enough  to  get  up  on  his  front 
feet,  but  could  not  stand  on  all  four. 
That  night  I  gave  him  warm  milk  and 
left  him  in  the  box  in  the  kitchen,  and 
next  morning  runty  was  able  to  walk 
around  the  kitchen  floor. 

Now  I  had  to  teach  him  to  eat,  and  as 
one  who  knows  anything  about  a  week- 
old  pig  is  aware,  I  had  no  easy  job.  I 
fixed  the  warm  milk  with  a  little  sugar 
and  water,  put  it  in  a  deep  bowl  and 
give  it  to  him,  but  he  would  not  drink. 
Then  I  took  him  up  and  stuck  his  nose 
down  in  the  milk.  He  had  to  drink  or 
strangle,  and  a  few  of  these  lessons  soon 
taught  him  how  to  eat,  and  then  the 
battle  was  won.  I  made  him  a  small 
pen,  put  him  in  it,  gave  him  all  the  warm 
milk  he  could  drink  several  times  a  day. 
When  he  got  older  I  gave  him  milk  and 
meal.  I  always  cooked'  everything  he 
ate.  He  grew  very  fast,  and  after  awhile 
learned  to  climb  out  of  his  pen.  In  do- 
this  he  would  put  his  feet  in  the  cracks 
of  his  pen,  climb  to  the  top,  then  tumble 
over  on  his  head.  Then  he  would  come 
up  to  the  house  and  insist  on  coming  in, 
putting  holes  through  the  screen  door  in 
his  efforts  to  do  so.  Of  course  I  could 
not  have  that,  so  I  put  him  in  the  hog 
lot  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  as 
he  had  grown  so  much  faster  than  they 
he  would  not  let  one  of  them  come  to 
the  trough  at  feeding  time  until  he  had 
got  his  fill.  In  this  way  he  paid  them 
back  for  the  rough  treatment  he  had  re¬ 


ceived  when  he  was  only  runty.  When 
he  was  eight  months  old  (he  was  then  a 
big,  fat  hog,  having  had  all  the  corn  he 
could  eat  for  several  weeks),  I  gave  him 
to  a  poor  man  who  had  been  ill  all  Sum¬ 
mer  with  typhoid  fever,  to  make  meat 
for  himself,  wife  and  four  little  children. 
Thus  was  runty  brought  back  to  life  to 
die  at  last  for  a  good  cause.  E.  L.  M. 

Virginia. 


LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

Profitable  Sheep. — It  is  necessary 
to  give  the  arguments  for  sheep  over  and 
over.  The  shepherd  of  the  flock  at  the 
Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture  puts 
it  this  way : 

Because  of  the  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  mutton  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  increased  in  the  price  paid  the  farmer 
for  his  sheep,  this  well-known  floekmas- 
ter  is  confident  that  the  man  who  has  a 
well-drained  farm  and  properly  manages 
a  flock  of  sheep  of  good  mutton  type  and 
conformation  will  be  well  satisfied  with 
his  returns.  At  the  same  time  he  will 
know  that  his  farm  is  being  freed  of 
weeds  and  that  his  fields  are  steadily  be¬ 
coming  richer.  The  farmer  who  keeps  a 
decidedly  inferior  flock  of  sheep  and 
largely  as  scavengers  is  wasting  his  feed 
and  cannot  expect  to  realize  satisfactory 
profits.  Well-bred  and  well-built  sheep 
will  require  no  more  and  even  less  feed 
than  those  inferior  in  character. 

“Sour  Silage.” — Every  year  there  is 
some  complaint  about  silage  which  comes 
from  the  silo  "sour  as  a  pickle.”  Good, 
bright  silage  is  slightly  acid  and  of  good 
taste.  What  causes  this  “sauerkraut?” 
The  following  explanation  was  given  two 
years  ago  by  Prof.  Washburn,  then  at 
the  Vermont  Experiment  Station : 


IP 


APEC 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER 


Lighest  Running  Silo  Filler  Made 

It  cuts  and  elevates  the  highest  quality  of  sil¬ 
age  at  minimum  cost  for  time,  labor  and  re¬ 
pairs.  Built  of  iron  and  semi-steel ;  gear  driven 
throughout;  easily  set  up;  fed  from  ground; 
convenient  to  operate;  fills  highest  silos;  al¬ 
most  any  power  will  run  it;  costs  less  for  up¬ 
keep,  and  barring  accidents  will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  It  throws  as  well  as  blows  and  the  sil¬ 
age  is  elevated  in  a  steady  stream,  not  in 
bunches:  it  operates  at  slow  speed  and  it  is 
absolutely  safe.  .Our  catalog  which  explains 
the  construction  in  detail  is  mailed  free  upon 
request. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,  Box  10  Shortsville,  N.Y. 


— —  25  Convenient  Distributing  Points  — 
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Eats  Up  Silage 


Almost 
Feeds  Itself 

There’s  no  equal  to  the 
original  ensilage  cutter.  Almost 
feedsftself.  Works  steadily.  Takesevery- 
tlilng  fed,  green  or  dry,  without  a  hitch.  The 

BLIZZARD 
Ensilage  Cutter 


The  chief  cause  for  sour  silage  seems 
unquestionably  to  he  due  most  largely  to 
immature  and  over-wet  material.  Thor¬ 
oughly  matured  corn,  in  fact  material 
dried  in  the  field  when  cut  into  the  silo, 
may  be  thoroughly  wetted  and  produce 
a  pretty  good  silage,  and  I  doubt  if  such 
would  become  much  acid  even  when  made 
too  wet.  Neither  is  it  probable  that  im¬ 
mature  corn  if  dried  out  sufficiently  be¬ 
fore  being  ensiled,  would  produce  the 
acid  effect.  But  given  the  immature 
condition,  the  condition  in  which  many  of 
the  food  materials  are,  in  a  condition  of 
unstable  equilibrium  or  in  the  condition 
of  transit  from  the  low  compounds  to  the 
higher,  coupled  with  a  superabundance 
of  water,  are  conditions  which  favor 
souring. 


X,  who  inquires  about  goat’s  milk 
cheese,  on  page  824,  can  find  much  in¬ 
formation  about  many  types  of  cheese 
in  Bulletin  105,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  This  does  not  give  directions 
for  making  all  varieties,  but  it  gives  a 
great  many  and  any  one  who  has  had 
experience  making  cheese  of  any  type 
can  get  from  it  helpful  suggestions  for 
variations.  I  have  no  goats’  milk  so 
have  not  tried  any  of  the  goat’s  milk 
cheese  mentioned.  The  bulletin  can  prob¬ 
ably  be  secured  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Arlington,  Vt.  J.  R.  F. 


cuts  five  different  lengths.  Knives  adjustable  when 
In  operation.  With  its  improved  wind  elevator  it 
carries  the  entfeed  to  any  height.and  distributes 
it  evenly.  Built  so  simple  and  strong  it  outlasts 
every  machine  of  its  kind.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 
Mounted  or  unmounted.  Write  today  for 

Free  Booklets 

on  Bilairo— (2)  1913  Blizzn rd  Catalog:.  (3)  “What 
Users  Sny/'  contains  scores  of  let-  — - 
ters  from  users.  Any  or  all  are  free. 

Write  toda/,  stating  whether  or  not 
you  have  silo. 

The  Jos.  Dick 
Mfg.  Co. 

1126  Tuscarawas  St. 

Canton,  Ohio 


ivui ca  ui  ico"  !  i, i ■  . ..jrs 

■all  are  free.  I 
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Whyl'Lctal  P- 
Silane'  n _ U 


Whdffl 
Users ;  P 
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Fill  Your  Silo  Satisfied* 


Over 

63 

Years 
Experience 
Buck  of  it. 


ROSS 


Machines  aref 
fully  guaranteed 
You  take  no  risk 


We  want  to  prove  that  onr  machines  area 
good  investment  beforo  you  give  up  your 
money.  We  know  they  are  so  good  that  we  do 
not  feel  It  a  risk  to  make  this  offer.  Many  new 
fo:vturoa  havo  boon  added  which  you  should  know  about 
beforo  buying  a  machine.  Catalog  explains  all.  It  is  free. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Box  1 13  Springfield,  O. 


SILO  FILLER5 

Handsome, illustrated  booklet  giving  30 
convincing  reasons  for  buying  the 
powerful,  low  down,  underslung,  cut- 
under  oak  frame,  Appleton  Silo  Filler, 
mailed  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  427 


U.  S.  A. 


One 

Control 


Drive 

Pulley 


They  can’t  build  a  Silo  too  high  for  this  Smalley 
to  fill.  Moreover,  the  Smalley  cuts  your  fodder 
fine  and  uniform,  not  coarse  and  uneven.  Thus 
your  Silage  packs  tight.  You  get  more  tonnage. 

And  you  get  Silage  that  keeps  fresh  as  long  as  it 
lasts.  Note,  too,  that  the  Smalley  is  a  force-feed 
that  eaves  you  a  pile  of  “back-busting”  work.  The  grip 
the  trick.  They  are  20  years  ahead  of  the  old  slat-apron  device 
found  on  all  other  machines. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Cooper  of  Liveipool.  N.  Y.,  says:  "I  filled  a  12  ft.  by  32  ft.  silo  on  the 
shortest  cut  in  live  hours  with  a  Smalley.  I  have  had  three  other  different  makes 
but  this  one  beats  them  all.” 

Pour  out  of  every  five  silage  cutter  buyers  own  Smalleys.  You  will,  too.  If  you  take 
the  time  to  investigate.  __ 

The  Powerful  Smalley  Force-Feed  Silage  Cutter 

handles  corn,  oats,  peas,  alfalfa,  etc.,  like  child’s  play.  (You  can  have  alfalfa-grinding  scrcon 
if  you  want  it.)  Only  one  drive  pulley  on  Blower  outfits.  No  Idler  to  bother  with.  1  tn  per¬ 
cent  steel  guaranteed  in  all  foundry  castings.  No  oiling  by  hand-hard  oil ' cups  < on  all  un 
portant  bearings.  We  c  an’t  begin  to  tell,  in  an  advertisement,  the  at|yfata?.eL0f  any 

popular  Cutter.  You  should  see  our  new.  illustrated  Catalog.  We  mad  iMree  to  any 
farmer  who  writes  for  it.  No  need  to  write  a  letter.  Just  a  postal  will  do.  Write  to  y 
and  the  Book  will  come  by  return  mail. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  COMPANY,  Boxl72  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Manufacturers  of  Ensilage.  Alfalfa  and  Hand  Feed  Cutters,  Combination  Ensilage  ana 
Snapping  Machines,  Draff  and  Circular  Saw  Machines, 

Champion  Plows,  Cob  Grinders  and  Feed  Mills  (73i 


WITLD  RURAt  NEW-YORKER 


The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  thirty-sixth  week  of  the  contest 
shows  a  gain  of  80  eggs  over  the  previous 
week,  and  gain  of  177  eggs  over  the 
same  week  last  year.  The  number  laid 
this  week  was  2,033,  of  which  the  White 
Leghorns  laid  3.072.  The  highest  score 
made  this  week  is  32.  by  Ingleside  Farms 
Company’s  White  Leghorns.  The  same 
breed  also  win  second  and  third  place. 
Two  pens  tie  for  second  place  with  scores 
of  30;  Orchard  Ilill  Poultry  Farm,  and 
A.  P.  Robinson’s  pen.  Three  pens  tie  for 
third  place  with  scores  of  29.  They  are 
Tom  Barron’s  pen,  P.  G.  Platt’s  pen, 
and  F.  A.  Jones’  pen.  Seven  pens  of 
White  Leghorns  laid  28;  T.  ,T.  McCon¬ 
nell’s  White  Wyandottes  laid  28,  and  Co¬ 
lonial  Farms’  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  laid  28. 
Six  pens  of  White  Leghorns  laid  27,  and 
Wm.  E.  Ross’  pen  of  White  Wyandottes 
laid  27.  Here  are  19  pens  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  among  the  high  scorers,  and  three 
pens  of  all  the  other  breeds. 

My  Maryland  friend  rather  objects  to 
the  way  these  reports  are  written;  thinks 
it  is  “booming”  the  White  Leghorns  too 
much.  But  I  have  to  state  the  facts  as 
they  occur;  and  it  is  the  facts  that  do 
the  talking.  However,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  other  breeds  are 
handicapped  by  broodiness  at  the  time  of 
the  year  when  Leghorns  are  laying  best, 

Tom  Barron’s  birds  still  lead  in  the 
totals;  “of  course,”  one  might  say.  They 
are  159  eggs  ahead  now  of  anv  American 
pen,  their  total  being  882.  Edward  Cam 
keeps  next,  his  total  is  797.  Mr.  Cam 
is  an  old  opponent  of  Mr.  Barron  in  egg- 
laying  contests  in  England.  O.  A.  Fos¬ 
ter’s  pen  of  English  White  Leghorns  are 
third  with  a  total  of  75S.  W.  L.  Slee- 
gur’s  pen  leads  all  the  American  White 
Leghorns  with  a  total  of  722.  Edward 
Cam’s  White  Wyandottes  have  laid  717. 
These  five  pens  are  the  only  ones  that 
have  reached  700.  IS  pens  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  have  laid  over  600,  and  with  the 
four  pens  that  have  laid  700  to  S00, 
makes  22  pens  that  have  laid  over  600. 
In  all  the  other  breeds  there  are  13  pens 
that  have  reached  600.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  laid  to  date  is  55.248. 

The  extent  to  which  broodiness  cuts 
into  the  egg  record  may  be  imagined  from 
the  fact  that  they  had  133  hens  shut  up 
at  one  time  for  that  cause,  in  the  Mis¬ 
souri  contest;  38  were  shut  up  for  brood¬ 
iness  on  one  night  and  25  on  another. 
The  contest  at  Storrs  rather  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Missouri  contest,  in  the 
fr'Ct  that  there  are  so  many  pens  of 
\>  hite  Leghorns,  very  few  of  which  ever 
want  to  set.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


Large  Flock  in  Fireless  Brooders. 

Have  your  readers  tried  raising  chicks 
in  large  flocks,  say  500  or  more,  in  one 
fireless  brooder?  If  so,  ho-w  was  it  done? 
And  how  successful  were  they?  a.  m. 

New  York. 

I  do  not  personally  know  of  anyone 
who  has  tried  raising  as  many  as  500 
chicks  in  one  fireless  brooder,  though 
possibly  it  is  done.  I  have  for  several 
years  raised  from  200  to  250  chicks  to¬ 
gether  in  one  fireless  brooder,  and,  in 
fact,  do  not  try  to  raise  them  in  any 
other  way.  I  have  had  some  severe 
losses  in  learning  how,  but  am  confident 
that  I  could  now  raise  500  together  if 
need  be,  but  I  should  not  try  it.  Larger 
flocks  of  1,000  or  more  are  now  being 
successfully  raised  in  heated  brooders, 
usually  using  coal  for  fuel.  This  is  by 
far  the  safest  plan  but  it  requires  judg¬ 
ment  and  skill  that  can  only  be  acquired 
through  experience.  Chicken  raising,  like 
many  other  things,  cannot  be  taught  by 
mail  and  about  the  only  value  in  another 
nian’s  description  of  his  methods  lies  in 
its  suggestiveness.  m.  b.  d. 


thrashed  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  has 
cured  sufficiently  unless  it  can  be  stored 
under  shelter.  It  is  perhaps  preferable 
to  thrash  it  from  the  field  before  moving 
it,  but  it  may  be  stored  under  shelter 
and  thrashed  at  convenience.  You  could 
not  stack  it  outside  without  serious  loss, 
though  the  straw  alone  may  be  so  stacked 
after  thrashing.  You  will  probably  find 
it  more  satisfactory  to  feed  the  grain 
separately,  as  you  will  then  know  how 
much  your  fowls  are  getting,  and  it  is 
too  fattening  to  feed  in  unlimited  quan¬ 
tity.  M.  B.  D. 


Buckwheat  for  Hens. 

I  have  two  acres  of  nice  buckwheat 
that  I  would  like  to  use  for  my  hens. 
As  I  never  raised  any  before  I  don’t 
know  how  to  harvest  it.  T  would  like 
to  have  it  so  I  could  throw  it  in  to 
them  the  first  of  the  Winter  for  litter 
with  the  grain  still  on  it.  Can  I  stack 
it  out  of  doors?  Will  you  tell  me  when 
and  how  to  harvest  it  for  best  results? 

Billerica,  Mass.  f.  s.  m. 

^  Your  buckwheat  should  be  cut  in  the 
Fall  with  hand  cradle  or  reaper  after 
the  kernels  of  grain  have  filled  and  are 
ripening.  Unless  sowed  early  in  June, 
too  early  in  this  latitude,  there  will  still 
lr>  green  kernels  upon  the  stem  after 
the  earlier  maturing  ones  have  turned 
brown,  but  these  will  mature  after  cut¬ 
ting.  It  should  be  cut  before  the  first 
frost  of  the  Fall  and  should  be  imme¬ 
diately  set  up  in  the  field,  each  gavel 
from  the  reaper  by  itself,  and  should 
remain  there  until  it  has  cured  sufficiently 
to  shell  readily  from  the  stalk.  Setting 
up  buckwheat  consists  iu  gathering  each 
gavel,  or  an  equivalent  amount  from  the 
swath  if  cut  by  hand,  into  a  compact 
bundle  which  is  set  upon  the  butt  and 
held  together  by  a  wisp  of  straw'  twisted 
about  the  top.  This  operation  is  more 
easily  learned  from  observation  than 
from  description,  and  you  will  probably 
be  able  to  find  some  neighboring  farmer 
who  can  quickly  teach  you  the  knack. 
If  left  flat  upon  the  ground,  buckwheat 
quickly  sprouts  and  the  grain  is  injured  ; 
it  should,  therefore,  be  set  up  imme¬ 
diately  after  cutting,  and  should  be 


Broodiness  of  Leghorns. 

Is  it  unusual  for  purebred  Leghorns  to 
sit  during  their  pullet  and  second  year? 

Robertsdale,  Ala.  c.  B. 

I  have  never  seen  a  flock  of  Leghorns 
that  did  not  display  more  or  less  broodi¬ 
ness  during  the  natural  hatching  season, 
and  I  have  frequently  had  from  25  to  50 
purebred  Leghorns  shut  up  at  a  time  in 
the  broody  pen.  Non-sitting,  as  applied 
to  fowls,  is  a  relative  term,  and  .should 
not  be  taken  too  literally.  Broody  Leg¬ 
horns  are  more  easily  “broken  up”  than 
the  larger  breeds,  and  are  not  as  reliable 
for  the  rearing  of  families;  but  Leghorns 

"Will  Sit.  M.  B.  D. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page. 


Moe's  Sanitary  Poultry  Drinking  Fountain 


The.  Moft  Popular  Fountain 
on  the  Market. 

FILLS  FROM  THE  TOP. 
Dead  air  space  between  cover 
and  reservoir  keeps  water  cool 
in  Bummer  and  from  freezing  in 
winter.  If  not  at  your  dealers, 
write  os  to  send  you  one  on  ap- 

.a  t _ . _ 


LACE  COVER  AMD  YOU 
HAVE  A  CONTINUOUS  SUM* 

or  PURE  WATERS 


provai  and  if  you  find  it  iB  the  fountain  you  want,  write  us  for  a  special 
.price  on  yoor  requirements.  Manufactured  in  three  sizes:  1,  2  and  4 
gallon.  A  hook  on  each  ^fountain  for  hanging  up  when  desiretfc 
OTIS  A  MOE.  1710  Otis  Building.  CHICAGO.  ILL 


■  P 


^  Blue  Results  from  “Blue  Ointment.” 

I  read  that  if  you  put  blue  ointment 
under  your  hens  wings  and  under  their 
breasts  that  the  little  chickens  would  be 
free  from  lice.  I  did  it  and  I  killed  51 
chicks  three  days  old.  It  did  not  seem 
to  affect  the  hens  any,  but  the  chickens 
lost  all  the  use  of  their  beads  and  legs, 
lived  about  a  day  and  then  died.  H.  l. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Tillinghast  told  me  of  this 
remedy  and  said  “it  was  worth  $100  to 
any  poultryman  to  know  about  it.”  I 
used  it  successfully  one  year,  but  the 
next  year  had  practically  the  same  ex¬ 
perience  as  Mrs.  Leach.  I  wrote  to  The 
R-  N.-Y'.  at  once,  and  you  published  the 
article,  stating  that  it  varied  too  much 
in  strength  to  be  safely  used.  Probably 
if  she  had' used  one-quarter  as  much — oi; 
less — -of  it,  there  would  have  been  no  bad 
result.  But  it  is  too  powerful  stuff  to 
be  recommended  for  general  use. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

D  To  Kill  Lice  and  Mites  p 

Ron  fowls  and  in  tbe  bouses,  use 

PRATTS  POWDERED  LICE  KILLER 
25c  and  50c  per  package 

A  and  PRATTS  LIQUID  LICE  KILLER  A 
35c  quart;  SI  gallon 

TEach  the  best  of  its  kind 

“Your  money  back  if  it  fails"  I 

160-page  poultry  book  10c  by  mail.  m 

I  At  all  dealers,  or 

S  PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  C! 
Philadelphia  Chiraim 


2,000  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

..HATCHED  MARCH— APRIL  15th. 

JOHN  J.ORTON  LEE,  -  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

Chicks  $8.50  per  Hundred 

Purebred  S.  O.  White  Leghorns.  Range  yearling 
J udders.  Big  strong  chicks  that  will  please, 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS 


R  No  AthPiK  Pa  Breeders  for  32  years  of  pnre- 

n.  mi.  Ainens,  ra.  bred  pouiUy  of  high  quality 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

2,000  yearling  hens  and  early  pullets.  Quality 
at  right  prices  to  make  room. 
SUNNY  HILL,  FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  While  LeghornsiX**?;1™** 

l  in«>hurst  Poultry  Farm,  Levauna,  N-  Y. 
WE  HAVE  FOR  SALE  A  QUANTITY  OF  EARLY  HATCHED 

Pekin  Ducks  at$l.50  each 

Also  100  Breeding  Ducks  at  $2  each. 

U  HUE  HORSE  FARMS,  •  Faoli,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— To  make  room.  500  WHITE  INDIAN  Rl'NNFR 
!H'(  KS,  early  hatched.  ••Fishel"  direct,  fine,  $1.50  apiece:  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Marsh  Creek  Pool  try  Farm.  Gettysburg,  l*a. 

R, I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-rlnss  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX- 
POET.  Eggs  for  hate  liing.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH .  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain 

high  record  stock.  Old  and  vonng  stock  for  sale. 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 

pnill  TRYMFM-Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
1  11  ■  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

FAST  DONEGAL  PUULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA. 

SkrtFlSS  PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails. 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stockiug  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans.  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes. 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  J.  MACKKNSKN,  Natural- 

1st;  Dpnnrtiupiit  111  Ynrdlov  Pu 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE,  SEPTEMBER,  8-9.10-11.12.13,  1913 

A  Great  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Exposition 


$100,000.00  in  Purses 
and  Prizes 


DATES  FOR  CLOSING  ENTRIES 

Dept. 

HORSE  SHOW . Aiigiwt  25 

A— FARM  HORSES  AND  BREEDING  CLASSES . August  20 

F— 1 FARM  IMPLEMENTS  and  MACHINES . September  8 

G-DAIRY  PRODUCTS  .  August  23 

H  FRUITS  .  Augutt  30 

i  flowers .  Augurt  30 

^  farm  produce  .  Augusl  30 

^  domestic . . . Augutt  30 

Prize  list  for  the  above  departments  will  be  mailed  on 
application  to  the  Secretary,  New  York  State  Fair 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


NIGHT  SHOWS  ON  THE  GROUNDS 


“Better  Than  Ever” 

Grand  Circuit  Harness,  Jockey  Club  running  races,  and 
more  special  features  than  ever 


Two  Open  Air  Horse  Shows 

Cattle  Show  in  New  $200,000.00 

Building 

Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Shows  in 
$80,000.00  Building  Now 
Being  Erected 


NIGHT  SHOWS  ON  THE  GROUNDS 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

HR.  W.  W.  LEISTER. 

Mr.  Leister  made  a  sale  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember  where  the  gross  commission  was 
$2,500;  selling  price,  $6,000;  owner’s  net 
price,  $3,500. 

The  above  is  an  item  which  appeared 
in  the  “Buggy-Seat  Confidences”  issued  by 
the  E.  A.  Strout  Company,  October,  190S. 
It  seems  that  a  prize  had  been  offered 
by  the  Strout  Company  for  the  agent 
who  would  make  the  largest  percentage 
of  profit  on  the  sale  of  a  farm  above  the 
owner’s  price  during  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  winner  was  to  have  his 
expenses  paid  by  the  company  to  the 
banquet  of  the  Strout  agents  in  New 
York  City.  How  many  agents  entered 
the  contest  and  the  percentage  of  their 
profits  are  not  given  ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
for  every  dollar  the  owner  received  for 
that  farm  Mr.  Leister  got  71  cents.  His 
commission  amounted  to  71  per  cent,  of 
the  owner’s  price. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Leister 
was  the  Strout  agent  at  Milford  Square, 
I’a.,  when  one  of  his  customers  com¬ 
plained  that  Mr.  Leister  had  induced 
him  to  pay  $3,000  for  a  $2,000  farm,  the 
extra  $1,000  going  as  commission  on  the 
sale.  Mr.  Leister  justified  himself  to 
us  by  saying  he  had  merely  followed  the 
Strout  instructions.  This  was  the  Elli¬ 
son  case,  which  started  the  present  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  but  this  case  was  subsequently 
settled.  We  referred  to  Mr.  Leister  as 
a  competent  Strout  agent ;  we  thought 
we  used  mild  and  considerate  language 
in  referring  to  his  part  of  the  transac¬ 
tions;  but  the  Strout  attorney  filed  an 
alleged  libel  suit  against  us  based  on  our 
discussion  of  the  matter.  The  complaint 
demands  $25,000  as  a  balm  to  Mr.  Leis¬ 
ter’s  injured  feelings  on  account  of  the 
implication  that  he  received  50  per  cent, 
profit  on  the  sale  of  a  farm.  But  here 
is  the  testimony  of  Strouts  themselves 
that  in  another  case,  Leister  actually 
made  71  per  cent.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Keep  an  eye  on  this  column  and  you 
will  get  more  from  equally  convincing 
sources. 

Herbert  Myriek  and  James  M.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  president  and  subscription  man¬ 
ager,  respectively,  of  the  Orange  Judd 
Northwest  Farmstead,  a  publication 
printed  in  Springfield,  are  denied  a  new 
trial  in  an  opinion  handed  down  by 
Judge  Morton  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court. 
The  defendants  were  convicted  by  a  jury 
in  the  Federal  Court  on  two  counts 
charging  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  U.  S. 
Postoffice  Department  by  submitting  al¬ 
leged  false  statements  relative  to  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  their  publication.  United 
States  District-Attorney  Asa  P.  French 
will  probably  move  for  immediate  sen¬ 
tence,  as  the  Postoffice  Department  in 
Washington  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  case,  which  is  the  first 
under  the  new  law. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Cunningham  went 
on  the  stand  at  the  trial  and  testified  to 
certain  things  concerning  the  case,  but 
did  not  attempt  to  testify  as  to  the  whole 
case.  His  attorneys  contended  that  he 
should  be  cross-examined  only  as  to  the 
questions  raised  by  his  direct  testimony. 
The  court  ruled  differently  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  questioned  him  in  reference 
to  other  matters.  This  is  a  technical 
question  of  law  that  will  probably  be 
referred  to  a  higher  court  on  appeal,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  merits  of 
the  case. 

We  learn  that  the  U.  S.  Grand  Jury 
at  the  June  term  sitting  at  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  returned  indictment  against  E. 
F.  McAvoy,  of  Cambridge,  for  alleged 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails,  and  that  Mr. 
McAvoy  is  released  on  $5,000  bail  pend¬ 
ing  trial.  Mr.  McAvoy’s  operations  have 
been  frequently  aired  in  this  department 
for  the  protection  of  subscribers.  Every 
victim  of  McAvoy’s  methods  should  come 
forward  and  aid  the  prosecution  with 
their  testimony.  The  trial  is  set  for  Sep¬ 
tember  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  W.  R. 
Selleck,  Huntington,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.? 
He  came  to  me  through  my  advertise¬ 
ment  in  your  paper  some  two  or  three 
years  ago.  About  a  year  ago  he  bought 
fowls  from  me  amounting  to  $7  and  sent 
check  on  a  local  bank  at  Huntington 
which  came  back  marked  “no  funds.”  I 
wrote  him  several  letters  and  got  no  re¬ 
ply,  and  crossed  his  name  off  my  books 
and  mailing  list.  Now  comes  the  en¬ 
closed  letter  wanting  to  purchase.  I 
wrote  politely  reminding  of  the  last  trans¬ 
action,  and  saying  if  he  would  remit 
for  that  I  would  be  pleased  to  sell  to 
him  again.  As  I  wrote  him  three  weeks 
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ago  and  he  has  not  replied,  he  evidently 
does  not  intend  to.  If  he  is  all  that  his 
letter  head  claims,  I  can’t  understand 
his  action  on  so  small  an  amount.  Con 
you  do  anything  or  suggest  anything? 
It  is  not  the  money  I  want  so  much,  but 
to  show  up  a  man  who  acts  as  he  has, 
when,  by  his  letter  head,  he  should  be  a 
responsible  party.  F.  M.  P. 

N  ew  J  ersey. 

We  have  known  Mr.  Selleck  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  this  is  not  the  first 
time  complaints  against  him  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  Publisher’s  Desk.  Mr.  Selleck 
wrote  us  the  latter  part  of  May  that  he 
would  settle  this  complaint  in  a  “few 
days.”  It  is  now  nearly  two  months 
since  the  promise  was  made,  but  the 
subscriber  has  not  received  the  money 
due  him,  and  no  attention  has  been  paid 
to  our  recent  letters.  The  amount  is 
small,  but  the  disposition  shown  in  the 
transaction  is  not  encouraging  for  others 
to  ha*e  mail  transactions  with  Mr.  Sel¬ 
leck. 

The  Independent  Harvester  Company 
of  Plano,  Ill.,  is  in  new  hands.  The  old 
officers  of  the  company  suddenly  re¬ 
signed  and  new  officers  have  been  elected 
in  their  place.  Among  the  new  officers 
arc  Grant  Grinnell,  Kankakee,  Ill.,  and 
E.  M.  Thebiay,  Eagle  Grove,  Iowa,  who 
were  members  of  the  stockholders’  com¬ 
mittee  which  started  an  investigation, 
which  we  reported  as  under  way  some 
weeks  back.  This  investigation  seems  to 
have  been  responsible  for  the  resignation 
of  the  old  officers. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  com¬ 
pany  was  launched  under  the  assurance 
that  it  was  going  to  be  worked  on  co¬ 
operative  lines,  but  it  was  found  that 
stock  had  been  issued  for  promotion  pur¬ 
poses  which,  of  course,  took  it  out  of 
the  strictly  co-operative  principles.  A 
large  amount  of  stock  of  the  company 
was  sold  to  farmers  under  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  representations,  but  it  does  not  seem 
that  any  profitable  manufacturing  has 
been  conducted.  It  is  now  intimated  that 
the  selling  of  stock  would  be  discon¬ 
tinued,  and  that  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  build  up  the  business  on  sound  busi¬ 
ness  principles.  The  old  management 
seems  to  have  devoted  practically  its  en¬ 
tire  attentkm  to  the  stock  promoting 
feature  of  the  business,  and  the  new 
management  will  find  itself  badly  handi¬ 
capped  in  the  heavy  capitalization,  prob¬ 
ably  out  of  proportion  to  the  genuine 
assets  that  they  find  in  the  company. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  will  be  some¬ 
thing  of  a  financial  miracle  if  the  new 
management  is  able  to  put  the  business 
on  a  sound  workable  basis,  but  in  want 
of  a  statement  of  definite  assets  and 
liabilities  it  would  be  impossible  to  ven¬ 
ture  any  prediction  as  to  its  future. 

Can  you  give  me  through  the  columns 
of  your  paper  names  of  a  few  different 
firms  or  individuals  who  send  out  gar¬ 
ments  or  designs  to  be  embroidered  in 
fancy  work  by  hand?  I  have  some  leis¬ 
ure  time  and  would  like  opportunity  to 
earn  something  in  this  line.  G.  n.  W. 

New  York. 

We  know  of  no  legitimate  concern 
such  as  you  inquire  about.  The  concerns 
advertising  work  to  be  done  at  home 
are  pure  fakes.  They  insist  upon  a  de¬ 
posit  in  advance  before  they  send 
the  goods,  and  .this  deposit  covers 
more  than  the  value  of  the  goods 
and  then  they  never  take  the  goods 
back  or  refund  the  money.  This  class 
of  houses  resort  to  schemes  of  this  kind 
to  sell  cheap  material.  Beware  of  all 
such  propositions. 

I  am  enclosing  letter  and  booklet  of 
the  Northwestern  Business  Agency  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  This  concern  seems 
to  be  an  Ostrander  pupil.  Please  warn 
your  readers.  I  saw  the  advertisement 
in  the  Sunday  New  York  American.  I 
had  my  experience  with  Ostrander  twelve 
years  ago.  c.  B. 

New  York. 

The  letter  of  the  Northwestern  Busi¬ 
ness  Agency  expresses  confidence  that 
they  can  sell  this  subscriber’s  farm,  as 
they  have  an  excellent  demand  for  good 
land.  Like  Ostrander’s  scheme,  they  ask 
for  $15,  advance  payment  of  a  listing  fee. 
We  were  never  able  to  find  where  Os¬ 
trander  ever  made  any  serious  effort  to 
sell  farm  property,  but  his  revenue  came 
from  this  advance  fee.  It  is  not  so 
much  of  a  surprise  that  daily  papers 
making  no  pretense  of  protecting  their 
subscribers  from  fraudulent  advertisers 
should  carry  advertising  of  this  kind 
when  schemes  of  this  sort  can  be  found 
in  a  number  of  farm  papers  making  loud 


boasts  of  protecting  their  subscribers 
against  swindlers. 

Your  letter  with  Adams  Express  Com¬ 
pany  check  for  $12  for  the  case  of  eggs 
lost  October  4,  is  received  and  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  getting  it  for  me.  I 
thought  I  might  have  been  able  to  get 
this  without  troubling  you,  but  it  was 
impossible.  H.  r. 

New  York. 

A  shipment  of  eggs  sent  to  a  New  York 
dairy  was  not  delivered  promptly.  In 
the  meantime  another  case  of  eggs  had 
been  sent  to  the  same  dealer,  and  he  re¬ 
ported  delivery  of  one,  but  it  seemed  im¬ 
possible  to  get  the  Adams  Express  Com¬ 
pany  to  put  through  tracer  and  see  which 
case  had  miscarried  and  which  had  been 
delivered.  It  finally  developed  that  the 
last  case  shipped  had  been  lost. 

As  I  do  not  wish  to  take  a  course  in 
the  mail  order  business,  I  will  pass 
these  papers  on  to  you.  I  do  not  know 
if  the  mail  course  really  exists  or  not, 
but  just  a  glance  over  his  paper  impresses 
me  that  the  only  ready  money  in  the 
whole  thing  is  for  C.  C.  Cunningham. 
The  Postoffice  Department  should  have 
a  “Blue  Sky”  law.  E.  l.  b. 

Ohio. 

This  Ohio  subscriber  sizes  up  the  “con¬ 
fidence  dope”  sent  out  by  Mr.  Cun¬ 
ningham  very  accurately  in  our  esti¬ 
mation.  Mr.  Cunningham  gets  the  cash 
for  his  literature  telling  others  how  to 
get  rich  in  the  mail  order  business.  If 
he  knows  so  much  about  the  business 
that  he  can  tell  others  how  to  make 
money  in  it,  the  wonder  is  that  he  does 
not  take  up  that  line  of  business  him¬ 
self,  instead  of  giving  his  information  to 
others  at  $15  per  person.  The  amount 
of  money  lost  through  these  so-called 
mail  order  courses  is  comparatively  small 
in  individual  cases,  but  the  mails  are 
flooded  with  such  propositions  all  the 
time,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  aggre¬ 
gate  amount  of  money  taken  from  the 
credulous  who  can  least  afford  to  lose 
it  would  equal  the  amount  lost  through 
the  mining  and  other  get-rich-quick 
swindles.  J.  J.  D. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Cotton.  Burkett  . t . .  .  .  2.00 

Ginseng.  Kains  . 50 

Melon  Culture,  Troop . 50 

Mushrooms,  Falconer  .  1.00 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner . 50 

Onion  liaising,  Gregory  . 30 

New  Rhubarb  Culture,  Morse . 50 

A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture,  Root . 50 

The  Potato,  Fraser . 75 

Squashes,  Gregory  . 30 

Tobacco  Leaf,  Killebrew  .  2.00 

Horse’s  Foot  and  Its  Diseases,  Zundel  2.00 

Swine,  Dietrich  .  1.50 

Swine  In  America,  Coburn .  2.50 

Horse  Book,  Johnstone .  1.50 

The  Horse.  Roberts .  1.25 

Tomato  Culture,  Tracy  . 50 

Milk  Testing.  Van  Slyke . 75 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.50 

Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Animal 

Diseases.  Winslow  .  3.50 

Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser,  Law....  3.00 
Veterinary  Materia  Medica,  Winslow.  6.00 
Veterinary  Ophthalmology,  Van  Mater.  3.00 
Veterinary,  Anatomy,  Strangeway....  5.00 

Veterinary  Obstetrics,  Fleming  .  4.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry .  2.25 

Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Shaw .  2.00 

Feeding  of  Animals,  Jordan .  1.50 

Forage  Crops,  Voorhees .  1.50 

Management  and  Feeding  of  Cattle, 

Shaw  . 2.00 

Hog  Book,  Dawson .  1.50 

Sheep  in  America,  Wing .  1.00 

Shorthorn  Cattle,  Sanders .  2.00 

Handbook  of  Meat  Inspection,  Osterag  7.50 

Diseases  of  Poultry,  Salmon . 50 

Duck  Culture,  Rankin . 50 

Farm  Poultry,  Watson... .  1.25 

Hens  for  Profit,  Valentine .  1.50 

Poultry  Architecture,  Fiske . 50 

Squabs  for  Profit,  Rice . 50 

A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  Root .  1.50 

How  to  Keep  Bees,  Comstock .  1.00 

American  Apple  Orchard,  Waugh....  1.00 
American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas...  2.50 

Bush  Fruits,  Card .  1.50 

Beginners’  Guide  to  Fruit,  Waugh . 50 

Citrus  Fruits,  Hume .  2.50 

Cranberry  Culture,  White .  1.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 50 

Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruits,  Bailey  2.00 
Fruit  Harvesting,  Storing  and  Market¬ 
ing,  Waugh  .  1.00 

Nursery  Book,  Bailey .  1.50 

Plant  Breeding,  Bailey .  1.50 

Propagation  of  Plants,  Fuller .  1.50 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growiug,  Bailey..  1.50 

Peach  Culture,  Fulton .  1.00 

Pear  Culture,  Quinn .  1.00 

Plum  Culture,  Waugh .  1.50 

Popular  Fruit  Growing,  Green .  1.00 

Quince  Culture,  Meech .  1.00 

Pruning  Book,  Bailey .  1.50 
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WORTH  $6,000.00 


Careful  investigation  of  farming  in  New  York  shows  that  a  high-school  education 
is  worth  $6,000  00  in  5  per  cent  bonds  to  the  farmer.  Add  to  this  a  course  in  the  study 
of  agriculture  and  one  is  independent.  This  is  just  one  reason  why  young  people  should 
investigate  the  work  of 


THE  NEW;  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

At  MORRISVILLE,  N.  Y.,  which  Offers 


TO  YOUNG  MEN:  Two  year  and  short  winter  courses  in  AGRICULTURE; 
including  general  agriculture,  dairying,  fruit  growing,  poultry  husband- 
dry,  etc. 

TO  YOUNG  WOMEN :  Two  year  and  short  winter  courses  in  HOME  ECON¬ 
OMICS  ;  including  cookery,  sewing,  millinery,  home  nursing,  household 
management,  etc. 

School  has  large  well-equipped  laboratories,  modern  200-acre  farm,'  pure-bred 
stock,  well-trained  staff. 


TUITION  is  free  to  residents  of  New  York  State. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  are  10  years  of  age,  good 
character  and  completion  of  8th  grade  school 
work- 


For  Catalogue  and  information  address 

F.  G.  HELYAR,  Director 
MORRISVILLE,  -  -  NEW  YORK 


My  Famous  sl^  Offer 


My  special  "ONE  DOLLAR  OFFER”  has  pleased  so  many  farm¬ 
ers  that  I  have  decided  to  keep  it  up  for  another  month  and  thus  let 
everybody  tnke  advantage  of  it.  Here  it  is: 

You  t  end  mo  one  dollar  and  I  will  ship  you,  ALL  FREIGIIT. 
PAID  BY  MYSELF,  this,  my  new  1914  Chatham  Grain  Grader 
and  Cleaner.  Bsc  the  machine  a  month.  If  satisfied  at  end  of  30 
days,  pay  me  my  low  eash  price  or  give  mo  your  note,  without  lu¬ 
ll  crest,  payable  January  1,  1914.  11'  not  satisfied,  return  the  uiu- 

j  chine  at  my  freight  expense  and  I’ll  return  your  dollar. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  $1.00  won’t  half  pay  me  for  the  freight.  I  only  want 
i  the  dollar  to  hold  us  evidence  of  good  faith. 


Chatham  Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 

After  41  years’  experience,  I  know  every  grain  and  noxious  weed  grown  in 
I  America.  I  know  the  section  wliero  each  one  grows.  I  know  every  grain  and 
|  weed  that  grows  on  your  form.  Experience  has  shown  that  a  Grain  Grader  and 
Cleaner  should  huvo  tho  special  equipment  for  the  particular  farming  section 
i  H  to  which  it  goes.  For  example.  I  send  an  entirely  different,  equipment  of 
Manson  Campbell  screens,  riddles  and  gangs  to  Maine  from  what  I  send  to  California.  There  are 
f  scarcely  two  states  In  the  United  States  to  which  I  send  the  same  equipment,  lhus  you 
get  the  exact  outfit  to  handle  tho  grains  and  wood  seed 
on  your  farm.  If  you  want  more  or  different  screens, 

I  will  send  them  free.  Not  a  penny  would  I  ask  for 
extra  soreens  and  riddles. 

The  Chatham  now  handles  over  70  seed  mix¬ 
tures— wheat,  oats,  peas,  beans,  corn,  barley, 
flax,  clover,  timothy,  etc.  Takes  cockle,  wild 
oats,  tame  oats  and  smut  from  seed  wheat; 
any  mixture  from  flax;  buckhorn  from 
clover;  sorts  corn  for  drop  planter.  Re¬ 
moves  foul  weed  seed  and  all  shrunken, 
cracked  or  sickly  grains.  Takes  out  all 
dust,  dirt  and  chaff.  It  Is  also  a  bully 
chaffer.  Handles  CO  bushels  grain  per 
hour.  Gas  power  or  hand  power. 

Easiest  running  mill  on  earth, 
lif  pita  Send  postal  today  and  receive 
kli  IlIO  FREE  by  next,  mail  my  latest 
copyrighted  book,  “The  Chatham 
System  of  Breeding  Big  Crops.” 

Address  Dept.  43 
The  Manson  Campbell  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  ,u> 


Brings  It— 
Freight  Paid 


My 
Free 
8ervice 
Depart¬ 
ment  will 
separate.clean 
and  grade  FREE 
any  mixture  you 
eend  in.  If  you’ve 
got  some  impurity  in  your 
grain  that  you  cannot  get 
rid  of,  don’t  get  discouraged. 

Write  me.  Bend  postal  for  Big  Free  Book. 


1914  Model 


1913. 


1  i~i  H,  kU  KAL.  K3\V*V 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  Ending  August  2,  1913. 

BUTTER. 

Creamary,  extra.  I  b . . .  26  @ 

Good  to  Choice  .  24 

Lower  Grades . . . . . 

State  Dairy,  best .  _ 

Common  to  Good .  22  @ 

Factory . 20  @ 

Packing  Stock .  19  @ 

Elgin.  Ill.,  butter  market  firm  at  26  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  27j£  cents. 

CHEESE, 

Whole  Milk,  best . 14  _ 

Common  to  Good  .  10  @ 

Skims . 05 

EGGS. 

White,  choice  to  fancy .  30  @ 

Good  to  prime . 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

Common  to  good . 

Western,  best . 25  ^ 

Cheeks  and  dirties. .' .  09  @ 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples — Hand-picked,  bbl . . 

Windfalls,  bbl. . . .  1  25 

Pears— Bartlett,  bn.  . .  150 

Clapp’s,  bbl . . . . . 

Kieffer,  bbl........ . 

Cherries,  Hlb.  bkt . . . 

Currants,  qt . 

Blackberries,  qt . 

Huckleberries,  qt.  . . . 

Gooseberries  . . 

Raspberries,  red,  pint  . 

Black,  pint . . . . 

Peaches,  Southern,  crate . . . 2  00 

Dei.  and  11(1.,  bkt .  60 

Del.  and  Md,  crate . 1  00 

Connecticut,  bkt .  75 

Jersey,  bkt . 

Up-River,  bkt . . . . 

Arkansas,  bn.  bkt . .  1  50 

Muskraclons.  Southern,  crate  . . . 

Del.  and  Md.,  crate . 

Arizona,  crate  . . .  1  50 

Watermelons,  Southern,  carload.. 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . . . . 5  60 

Medium . 4  05 

J,0*!  •; . . . . .... . . 350 

Red  Kidney...™  , ,  . . . 345 

White  Kidiiey  . . . . 6  15 

»  el  low  Eye . . .  4  40 

I, ima,  California . 6  35 

.  HOPS. 

Prnneto  choice . . . 

Common  to  good . . . 

Pacific  Coast  . 

Old  stock . 

German  crop. .... _ 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes- Long  Island,  bbL  . ... 

Southern,  bbl  . . . 

Jersey,  bbl . _ . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 

Beets,  new.  bbl . _ 

Carrots,  new.  bbl . . . 

Cucumbers,  bu. . 

Cabbage.  100  .  . 

Lettuce,  half-bbi.  basket”*'*”.'*'.*.*. 

Onions— Long  Island,  bbl . 

Jersey,  bn . 

Peppers.  ,1  orsev.  bbl .  . * 

Nearby,  box . . 

Peas.  bu.  ... . .  _ 

Radishes,  luu  bunches  . 

String  Beans,  bu . 

Squash,  new,  bu . . 

Rgg  Plant*.  Jersey'.box,:::::::;.;;.;; 

Spinach,  bbl . 

1  omatoes — Del.  and  Md.  carrier  . 

Jersey,  box  . 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 

Rutabaga  . 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  fresh  killed,  best  ...... 

Common  to  good . 

Ohio, kens,  choice  broilers,  lb _ 

Squab  broilers,  pair  . 

Broilers,  common  to  good 
Roasters . 
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Fowls . . . . . . . 

Spring  Duc'ks,  lb . . 

Squabs,  doz . . 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  broilers  lb . . . 

Fowls  . . . . . . 

Roosters . 

Ducks . . 

Geese . 

Turkeys . . . ” 

Guineas,  pair . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1.  ton . 

Standard . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Clover  mixed . ] 

Straw.  Rye  . 

Oat . 


14 

' 

19 

15 

<& 

16 

59 

% 

4  00 

20 

21 

15 

<® 

16 

11 

(& 

12 

15 

<" 

15* 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Go 

70 

.19  00  @20  00 
.17  91)  (6-18  90 
.15  09  (§ilti90 
12  90  (6.-14  09 
.13  99  @18  99 
.17  U0  @18  90 
.  8  00  @  9  90 


MTLLFEBD. 

W  heat  Bran,  ton . 

Middlings  . . . 

Red  Dog . . 

Corn  Meal . 

Li nsoed  Meal . ......  '.  Y. 


Native  Steers 

Bulls . 

Cows . 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 

Culls . . . . 

Sheep.  190  lbs . !...  *” 

Lambs . 

Hogs . !.'!.'!.!!!! 


.30  50  @22  90 
,23  99  @26  90 
28  90  @29  0U 
.26  '10  @27  90 
.29  00  @30  90 


8  00  @9  25 

5  75  @  6  25 

3  00  @  6  90 

9  09  @12  50 

4  90  @  7  00 
3  00  @  4  50 

6  00  @8  25 
9  00  @10  00 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  09S  @ 

No.  2,  Red  . ;i4  @ 

No.  2.  Hard  Winter .  96  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . .  72  @  74 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  45  @  47 

Rye  . 68  @  70 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 


These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay; 

Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz . 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid . 

Ordinary  grades . 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . 

Tub.  choice . 2S 

Chickens,  roasting,  I b .  25 

Fowls .  is 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 

Butter,  nearby  creamery . . „ 

■Western  creamery  .  27 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery .  34 

Gathered  fresh . .  28 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls. . . 19 

Roasters .  20 

Hay— No.  1 . 21  09 

No.  2 . i8  60 

No.  3 . 14  (10 

Straw— Rye . . . 22  00 

Millfeed — Bran,  ton . 22  90 

Middlings . 23  59 

Mixed  Feed . 34  00  „ _ 

Live  Stock— Milch  Cows . 65  00  @190  90 

Beef  Cows,  100  lbs  .  4  25  @  5  00 

Bulls,  109  lbs .  5  00  @  9  50 

Calves.  199  lbs .  5  09  @  8  59 

Hogs,  1 09  lbs .  8  59  @9  50 
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BUSINESS  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

On  July  21.  an  Idaho  farmer  sold  600 
sacks  of  new  barley  at  95  cents  per 
bushel. 

Old  raisins  have  advanced  one-fourth 
cent  on  account  of  poor  crop  outlook  and 
scarcity  of  old  stock. 

Hood  River,  Oregon,  apple  growers 
have  orders  from  South  Africa  and  Aus¬ 
tralia,  covering  60,000  boxes  of  their 
fruit. 

The  railroad  grain  movement  is  the 
heaviest  known  at  this  time  of  vear,  the 
quantity  on  track  at  the  end ‘of  July 
being  about  20.000.000  bushels. 

From  latest  estimates.  348,006  people 
were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  Balkan 
war,  and  the  money  cost  was  about 
$1,225,000,000. 

A  New  Orleans  lumber  concern  has 
got  the  largest  order  for  mahoganv  ever 
placed  in  this  country,  75  carloads,  for 
shipment  to  London. 

The  mines  of  Idaho  turned  out  $21,- 
466.521  worth  of  metal  in  1912.  The 
largest  single  item  was  lead,  2S4.185.657 
pounds.  The  zinc  yield  was  113.005.502 
pounds;  copper,  7,-102.152  pounds ;  silver, 
8.294,745  ounces.  * 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  tea  examiners  inspected  95.529,- 
067  pounds  offered  for  import,  about  one 
per  cent  being  rejected  because  of  color 
or  quality. 

The  Argentine  Congress  is  considering 
a  bill  similar  to  our  Sherman  law  for  the 
regulation  of  trusts.  There  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  agitation  over  the  possibility 
of  our  meat  interests  getting  control  of 
the  Argentine  industry. 

In  1910  the  Government  seized  4^4 
fens  of  frozen  eggs  stored  in  a  New  Jer¬ 
sey  warehouse,  claiming  that  they  were 
unlit  for  food.  The  Government  -case 
was  not  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
courts,  and  after  many  hearings  the  eggs 
have  been  turned  loose  on  the  world,  the 
only  condition  being  that  they  be  brand¬ 
ed  ns  four-year-olds  when  offered  for 
sale. 

Issues  of  capital  stock  ‘by  railroads 
and  industrials  in  this  country  in  July 
amounted  to  $95,175,900.  Total  issues 
for  the  past  seven  months  were  $1,222,- 
529,800,  a  little  more  than  one-half  be¬ 
ing  for  railroad  purposes.  Rail  read  and 
industrial  paper  maturing  in  August  will 
total  $23,906,000. 

The  Eastern  Fruit  Exchange  was  re¬ 
cently  organized  at  Rochester,  X.  Y..  to 
jiramote  better  packing  and  methods  of 
selling  and  distribution.  The  capital 
stock  is  $20,000,  in  200  shares  of  $100. 
each.  Directors  are;  Seth  J.  T.  Bush, 
of  Morton,  N.  Y\ ;  Burton  G.  Bennett. 
Rochester:  Charles  A.  Skitt,  Morton; 
M  alter  It.  Kriedler,  Horn  ell ;  Harry 
AVellman,  Kendall:  A.  Z.  Richman,  Mor¬ 
ton  ;  B.  I..  Perkins,  Albion. 

June  27.  Oats  in  this  vicinity  will  be 
about  an  average  crop.  Wheat'  is  extra 
good.  Corn  has  a  good  start.  I  would 
estimate  the  apple  crop  to  be  about  half 
of  last  year ;  pears  and  plums  are  heav¬ 
ily  loaded.  Peach  crop  light.  D.  M. 

Oakland  Co..  Mich. 


THE  BUFFALO  MARKETS. 

Some  farmers  say  that  crops  as  a 
whole  have  seldom  or  never  looked  better 
than  they  do  now.  Still  the  need  of 
rain  is  common,  spite  of  occasional  sharp 
showers.  One  occurred  in  Buffalo  on 
July  20  that  was  accompanied  by  hail 
and  the  fall  of  water  was  sufficient  alone 
to  flatten  hay  and  grain  crops  to  the 
ground,  but  it  did  not  extend  much  out 
of  the  city.  Green  corn  is  beginning  to 
arrive,  some  of  it  very  short-eared,  so 
that  it  sells  at  10  cents  a  dozen  to  con¬ 
sumers.  Long  ears  are  30  cents  a  dozen. 
The  dry  weather  is  telling  on  the  growth 
of  corn  and  will  make  it  short-stalked 
soon.  The  market  is  very  full  of  berries 
and  tree  fruits,  which  are  cheaper  than 
they  were  last  month.  For  about  the 
first  time  raspberries  are  cheaper  than 
strawberries.  The  cream  berries,  which 
are  cheapest,  retail  at  10  cents  a  quart 
and  others  are  12  to  15  cents.  Huckle¬ 
berries  are  coming  in  at  about  12  cents. 
There  are  a  few  mulberries,  which  are 
not  common,  selling  at  other  berry  prices. 
The  uninformed  would  call  them  black¬ 
berries.  The  berry  quality  is  much  better 
than  strawberries  were  and  the  low 
prices  help  to  make  a  fast  market  There 
is  a  good  showing  of  currants  and  some 
gooseberries,  which  latter  are  seldom 
plenty  here.  They  sell  at  other  berry 
prices.  In  tree  fruits  plums  still  lead 
at  8  cents  a  quart  up.  They  are  much 
more  plenty  than  usual  *and  better  qual¬ 
ity.  Most  of  them  come  from  California. 
The  home  crop  of  cherries  is  not  yet 
gone.  It  is  better  than  usual,  but  not 
really  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  prices 
are  about  along  with  plums.  Peaches 
are  becoming  plenty,  but  come  a  long 
way  and  are  two  cents  or  more  each,  for 
rather  small  sizes.  The  quality  is  good. 
The  western  New  York  peach  crop  is 
quite  uneven,  but  is  expected  to  be  large 
as  a  whole.  A  really  full  erop  turns 
out  so  many  that  prices  go  almost  to 
nothing.  A  few  pears  are  appearing, 
but  they  do  not  look  at  all  tempting. 
They  sell  at  about  eight  cents  a  quart 
of  four  or  five.  Home  apples  will  be 
here  soon,  but  the  first  arrivals  are  al¬ 
ways  of  very  poor  quality.  The  pea  crop 
seems  to  go  begging.  The  quality  has 
not  been  very  good.  The  customer  knows 
when  peas  sell  badly  by  the  amount  of 
them  that  the  market  dealer  has  had 
to  shell  because  the  pods  have  gone  drv. 
The  podded  peas  «ell  at  15  cents  the 
half  peck.  "We  never  buy  the  shelled 
one,  much  preferring  beans,  which  always 
seem  to  be  the  better  crop,  for  both  seller 
and  buyer.  Green  beans  are  down  to 
eight  cents  a  quart  and  of  tine  quality. 
The  great  increase  of  canned  corn  and 
beans,  so  much  handier  to  bring  to  the 
table,  has  hurt  the  green  vegetable  trade 
very  much  of  late.  Potatoes  are  firm 
at  $1  retail.  Celery  is  suddenly  plenty 
and  low,  coming  from  Kalamazoo. 

J.  w.  c. 


Wheat  cutting  all  done  and  hauling 
wheat  to  barns  or  ricks  is  well  along. 
The  frequent  heavy  rains  have  held  har¬ 
vest  work  back.  Wheat,  although  not 
thick  on  the  ground,  is  better  filled  than 
was  expected.  I  tats  and  corn  are  grow¬ 
ing  well  and  promise  a  good  crop.  Wheat, 
$1-05 ;  oats,  55 ;  corn.  70.  Meadows  are 
mostly  very  light ;  old  hay,  $16 ;  new 
hay,  $14  to  $15.  Rye  is  grown  more 
extensively  than  a  few  years  back,  the 
grain  selling  for  about  the  same  as 
wheat  and  the  straw  has  a  good  market 
at  about  $2  per  ton  more  than  wheat 
straw.  Pastures  are  good  and  stock 
are  doing  well.  Wheat  fields  seeded  to 
clover  last  Spring  are  showing  a  fine 
stand.  The  prospect  for  a  second  crop 
of  clover  is  good.  Eggs  sell  for  25  cents 
per  dozen ;  butter,  35  cents  per  pound. 
Cattle  seem  to  be  increasing  in  price 
and  diminishing  in  number ;  the  demand 
for  calves  is  good.  15  cents  per  pound 
for  hog-dressed  veal.  No  fruit  to  speak 
of.  j.  g.  H. 

Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 

The  hay  crop  will  be  much  better  than 
was  anticipated ;  the  last  few  weeks  were 
very  beneficial.  While  the  crop  will  not 
be  as  large  as  that  of  last  year,  which 
was  a  “banner”  one,  still  many  of  our 
farmers  are  cutting  considerable  more 
grass  than  they  expected.  Oats  are 
turning  and  will  be  ready  for  cutting 
right  away.  The  crop  bids  fair  to  be 
good,  fully  as  large  as  last  year.  Not 
much  fruit  will  be  had ;  the  apple  crop 
being  very  light,  owing  to  the  destructive 
worms  in  the  Spring.  Cherries  come 
from  Virgil,  the  crop  not  being  up  to 
the  standard  of  former  years.  Milch 
cows  are  more  plentiful  at  lower  prices. 
This  is  owing  to  the  scare  over  the  hay 
crop  being  light  this  year.  Many  of 
our  dairymen  are  running  stock  farms, 
exchanging  their  herds  of  graded  stock 
for  registered.  Rain  is  badly  needed  in 
different  sections  of  our  county  for  the 
late  crops,  especially  buckwheat.  Pota¬ 
toes  and  buckwheat  are  the  two  prin- 
eipal  crops  raised  in  the  county,  Cort¬ 
land  County  bring  largely  a  dairy  county, 
and  where  the  two  crops  fail  it  means 
less  money  for  the  farmers.  Potatoes 
are  looking  tine  for  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  unless  something  unforseen  happens 
the  crop  will  he  large.  Creamery  butter 
is  quoted  at  28  and  eggs  at  24.  Milk  at 
the  shipping  stations  generally  at  $1.10 
per  40-quart  can  delivered  in  New  York 
City.  Many  of  the  buyers  are  very 
backward  in  giving  out  prices  until 
they  learn  what  the  other  fellow  is  giv¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  dealer 
who  had  a  regular  established  trade 

should  not  know  what  he  is  going  to 


pay  for  milk  at  the  commencement  of  the 
month,  so  the  dairymen  can  know  what 
they  are  getting  for  the  milk  delivered 
and  the  buyer  who  does  not  give  out 
his  price  promptly  should  be  let  alone 
until  he  does  know.  It  is  the  same  old 
game  where  the  dairyman  is  made  the 
goat.  f.  E.  w. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


BEST  FOR  THE  FARM 
BECAUSE  BUILT  FOR 
FARM  USE 


—We  know  what  a  farmer  needs  in  an  ™ 
*1  engine  because  we  know  farmers  as 
well  as  engines,  a.nd  you  will  find  every 
feature  you  expect  combined  in  the 

DEYO  PORTABLE  ENGINE 

in  the  most  practicable,  reasonable,  and 
understandable  way.  The  DEYO  furnishes 
more  power  for  less  gasol  ine  than  an  v other 
It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our  booklet 
and  know  more  about  our  engines,  and 
their  prices.  Write  today. 

DEIO  MACEY  ENGINE  CO. 

22  Washington  St.,  BIXOnAHTOS,  N\  T. 
Richardson  Mfer.  0o.,  Worcester,  .Has*. 

Kendall  X-  Whitney,  Portland,  Maine 


Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  both 
with  and  without  farm  experience,  who  wish  to 
work  on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady,  sober 
man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  phil¬ 
anthropic  organization  and  we  make  no  charge  to 
employer  or  employee.  Onr  object  is  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  farming  among  Jews. 


THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Ave.,  DI.  Y,  City 

WANTED— Dairy  Farmer  Tenant-^™ 

160 acres;  good  buildings,  tiled,  fine  water.  90  acres 
river  bottom  under  highest  cultivation;  70  acres 
woods  and  pasture.  Owner  will  provide  cows.  Ren¬ 
tal,  hair  net  cash  receipts  and  increased  stock.  Ten¬ 
ant  must  furnish  horses,  tools,  implements,  and 
buy  teed  outside  of  amount  raised.  Immediate 
occupancy.  Correspondence  solicited.  Farm  ad¬ 
joins  city.  Schools  ami  a  splendid  market  right  at 
the  door.  S.  E.  HASEKOX,  Gowamla,  N.  Y. 


rarmPrS  CTaniPfl — -‘•utimesora.  wnere  Dig 
laiHieid  Wdllieu  crops  are  produced.  Homes 

tor  thousands.  Improved  farms  for  corn,  small 
grains  and  live  stock.  Dairy  Farms  with  pure  water 
clover,  timothy  and  alfalfa.  .Maps  and  literature 
telling  all  about  Minnesota  sent  free  upon  applica¬ 
tion  to  FRED.  D.  SHERMAN,  Commissioner  Im¬ 
migration,  Room  202,  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul, Minn. 


pickers. 


assis®  111 


miuseworn.  Also  apple 
ROSEN KATH  FARM,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  MAh’  Wasted — For  general  work  on  dairy  farm.  Com¬ 
mence  about  Sept.  l«t.  Must  have  good  habits  and  ability.  Give 
reference  and  wages  first  letter.  Chas.  H.  Payton, S.  Montrose.  Pa. 


POULTRY  MAN  desires  position  on  an  established  poultry 
farm.  Six  years  experience.  Chas.  Orego,  nig  Mouse,  JI.Y. 


FOR  SALE,  EXCHANGE  OR  LEASE-H.vdraulic  Cider  Press. 
Capacity,  75  bids.  per  slay.  K.  K.  Lawrence.  Ste rline ton,  N.  *. 


FOR  SALE 

FARM  OF  6134  ACRES 

two  miles  from  railroad  and 
five  from  Colgate  University. 

A  good  little  farm  with  good  buildings  and  good 
crops  growing.  *2,009.00,  with  only  *500.09  down. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Rat-rro  Jne — Crndnrlive  46-acre  tarm  in  Delaware, 
1  al  ill  Dal  gallla  cut  last  year  'iC  ions  uf  hay  10  Ihe  acre: 
2')0  fruit  trees,  lti  acres  wood,  larfre  house,  nice  piazza,  barn, 
carriage  shed,  waeon  and  tool  shed,  curli  crib,  storage  shed, 
Chicken  house, -fine  old  shade,  good,  level,  productive  Boil  in  first- 
class  condition.  Only  tz.T.  ml.  i«rt  cash,  Traveling  directions 
and  picture.  Dept.  11  ;  C.  1).  Ho«e  Farm  Agency,  Tremou.  N.  J. 


desirable  locations.  Get  my  list  of  best 
fCE/tr/IUY  ®arl9ins.  Square  deal  always 

HEwroRK/  Fred  C.  McCarty,  Anbtirn,  N.  Y. 


WANTFD-*11  lutflL  lucation  for  an  EG6 

FARM,  near  shipping  station, 
"Within  150  miles  of  New  York.  Ciiea,i>  for  cask 

LEROY  J.  WATKOS,  R.  a,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

Farm  Wantprf- Small,  abandoned  or  rundown 
I  Ullll  If  a  II  IGu  place,  within  150  miles  of  NewYork. 
Must  have  buildings  andbea  bargain.  0.  M..  c  R.  N.-Y. 

IRH  Farmc  *’0,t  IDLE— near  Phila.  and  Trenton  markets  ; 
IdU  I  01  1110  wild  railroad  and  trolley  facilities.  .New  cata¬ 
logue.  “Established  2.-.  years.  Horace  B.  Reeder.  .Newtown,  Peon  a. 

UJE  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  ill  Goeiina,  greatest  fruit  Co. 
**  in  U.  S  :  also  grain,  potatoes,  Alfalfa,  dairying! 
I\  rite  tor  list.  etc.  HANSON  &  RON,  Hart,  Mich. 

TARM  FOR  SALE— 24  acres,  >•>  mile  to  Hasted  Station. 
Reference.  J.  F.  WESTC0TT,  R.  D.  5.  Elmer,  N  J. 


Farm  lor  Sale — 25  acres,  house  and  barn,  ideal  for  fruit  and  poul¬ 
try.  Investigate.  Priee,4««0.  E.  6.  (sears.  U  .Cumuilngtou,  Hau. 

IERSEY  FARMS  -'  to  s/.o  acres  in  Jersey's  best  soil.  Catabiaua 
U  free.  ED.  lU  RIttH'BIIS,  147  E.  State  St.,  Trenton.  N.J. 

WANTED 

BERRIES.  FANCY  EGGS.  HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.  APPLES. 
PEACHES  AND  ALL  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Top  Price*  for  Choice  Goons 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO 100  Murray  St. ,  New  Yark 
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THIS  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


August  9,  1913. 


HUMOROUS 


“Young  man,”  said  the  boss,  "I  like 
to  see  you  arrive  in  the  morning  feeling 
fresh.”  “Yes,  sir.”  “But  let  it  end 
there.  You  have  a  bad  habit  of  keeping 
your  freshness  up  all  day.” — Kansas  City 
J  ournal. 

Caustic  Calkins  dropped  his  watch 
on  the  sidewalk.  “Did  it  stop?”  in¬ 
quired  solicitous  Jones.  “As  the  flag¬ 
ging  is  four  inches  thick,”  replied  Cal¬ 
kins,  “it  did.  But  I  think,  if  I  get  a 
heavier  watch,  it  may  go  through  next 
time.” — Credit  Lost. 

“Well,  Claude,”  inquired  the  county 
clerk,  addressing  a  young  negro  who  had 
percolated  into  the  offlce  and  stood  ner¬ 
vously  jiggering  his  hat  in  both  hands, 
“what  can  I  do  for  you?”  “W’y — w’y, 
sah,  I  wants — dat  is,  if  yo’  ’scusably 
please,  sah — wants  to  git  a — a  license  to 
practice  mat’imony,  sah.” — Judge. 

A  traveler  in  the  dining  car  had  or¬ 
dered  friend  eggs  for  breakfast.  “Can’t 
give  yo’  fried  aigs,  boss,”  the  negro 
waiter  informed  him,  “lesson  yo’  want  to 
wait  till  we  stops.”  “Why,  how  is  that?” 
“Well,  de  cook  he  says  de  road’s  so  rough 
dat  ebery  time  he  tries  to  fry  aigs  they 
scrambles.” — Credit  Lost. 

Simmons  had  returned  from  his  vaca¬ 
tion.  “I  certainly  enjoyed  the  husking- 
bees,”  he  said  to  a  young  girl.  “Were 
you  ever  in  the  country  during  the  season 
of  husking-bees?”  “Husking-bees !”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  girl ;  “why,  of  course  not ! 
How  do  you  husk  a  bee,  anyway,  Mr. 
Simmons?” — Credit  Lost. 

Mrs.  Bagrox  :  “Tell  me,  Professor, 
will  my  daughter  ever  become  a  great 
pianist?”  Herr  Vogleschnitzle :  “I  gan- 
not  dell.”  Mrs.  Bagrox :  “But  has  she 
none  of  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a 
good  musician?”  Herr  Vogleschnitzle: 
“Aeh  !  Yah,  matam  ;  she  has  two  handts.” 
— Puck. 

A  man  having  buried  his  wife,  a 
woman  of  unusual  size,  a  neighbor  a  few 
days  afterwards  attempted  a  little  in  the 
consolation  line  by  remarking :  “Well, 

Mr.  - ,  you  have  met  with  a  heavy 

loss.”  “Yes,”  replied  the  mourner,  “she 
weighed  close  upon  400  pounds.” — Mel¬ 
bourne  Leader. 

“Look  here,  Mr.  Editor,”  exclaimed  an 
irate  caller,  “you  referred  to  me  yester¬ 
day  as  a  reformed  drunkard.  You  must 
apologize,  or  I’ll  sue  your  paper  for 
libel.”  “Very  well,  sir,”  replied  the  edi¬ 
tor.  “I’ll  retract  the  statement  cheer¬ 
fully.  I’ll  say  you  haven’t  reformed.” — 
Melbourne  Leader. 

“James,”  said  the  efficiency  expert, 
annoyed  by  the  cheerful  habit  which  his 
chauffeur  had  of  whistling  while  at  his 
work,  “you  should  remember  that  the 
greatest  fortunes  nowadays  are  made 
from  the  by-products  of  waste.  Here¬ 
after  when  you  whistle,  whistle  in  the 
tires  and  save  me  the  expenses  of  a 
pump.” — Harper’s  Weekly. 

A  man  sent  his  neighbor’s  little  boy  to 
the  drug  store  to  buy  five  postage  stamps. 
He  handed  him  two  dimes,  the  extra  one 
being  for  himself.  Some  time  afterward 
the  boy  came  back  blubbering  and  said  he 
had  lost  one  of  the  dimes.  “But  why 
didn’t  you  buy  me  the  stamps?”  asked 
the  man.  “Because,  mister,”  replied  the 
boy,  “it  was  your  dime  I  lost.” — Judge. 

A  birthday  gift  was  given  to  a  wife 
by  her  husband  and  three  children.  The 
youngest,  a  little  ten-year-old,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  make  the  speech  of  presenta¬ 
tion.  She  did  it  after  much  preparation 
for  the  occasion,  and  this  was  the  form 
it  took : —  “Dear  mamma,  this  gift  is 
presented  to  you  by  your  three  children 
and  your  one  husband.” — Melbourne  Aus¬ 
tralasian. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  tor  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  mo.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  IngersoM,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the  Beater  on  the  Axle 


The  John  Deere 
Spreader  has 
Revolutionized  the 
Spreader  Business. 
Here  are  Some  of 
the  Reasons: 


The  Low  Down  Spreader  with 
the  Big  Drive  Wheels 

What  You  Want 

Here’s  your  chance  to  get  exactly  what  you 
want  in  a  manure  spreader. 

One  that  is  easy  to  load,  light  for  your 
horses  free  from  constant  repairing,  and  one 
that  will  last  as  long  as  you  think  it  ought  to. 

What  You  Get 

With  a  John  Deere  you  get  a  low-down 
spreader  in  which  the  advantage  of  big  drive 
wheels  is  not  sacrificed  for  the  low  down  feature. 

You  get  a  spreader  that  is  easy  for  your 
horses  because  it  has  these  big  drive  wheels, 
together  with  roller  bearings,  few  parts,  the 
center  of  the  load  comparatively  near  the  horses 
and  evenly  distributed  over  all  four  wheels. 

No  clutches  to  get  out  of  order,  no  chains 
to  give  trouble,  no  adjustments  necessary. 

Built  with  steel  frame,  securely  braced,  like 
modern  railway  bridges- — strong  and  durable. 

Why  You  Get  These  Things 

Mounting  the  beater  on  the  axle  makes  all 
these  things  possible  in  the  John  Deere 
Spreader. 

It  does  away  with  some  two  hundred  trouble¬ 
giving  parts.  It  makes  the  spreader  low  down. 
It  permits  the  use  of  big  drive  wheels.  It  does 
away  with  clutches,  chains  and  adjustments. 
It  puts  all  the  strain  and  stress  of  spreading  on 
the  rear  axle,  where  it  belongs,  not  on  the  sides 
and  frame  of  the  spreader. 

It  does  a  lot  of  other  good  things,  too.  They  are  fully 
illustrated  and  described  in  our  new  spreader  book. 

Get  this  Spreader  Book 

It  tells  how  the  John  Deere  Spreader  is  made  and  why  it 
is  made  that  way.  It  contains  illustrations  of  the  work¬ 
ing  parts  and  colored  pictures  of  the  John  Deere  Spreader  in 
the  field.  It  also  has  valuable  information  in  regard  to  stor¬ 
ing,  handling  and  applying  manure  to  the  land. 

Get  one  of  these  books  free,  by  asking  us  for  our 
spreader  book,  Y  33. 

John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  Illinois 


BEATER  and  all  its  driving 
parts  are  mounted  on  the 
rear  axle.  Power  to  drive  it 
is  taken  from  the  rear  axle 
through  simple  gears  like 
those  that  have  been  used 
on  horse-powers  for  many 
years.  This  construction  is 
patented.  You  cannot  get 
it  on  any  other  spreader. 

ONLY  HIP-HIGH,  easy  to 
load.  The  top  of  the  box  is 
only  as  high  as  your  hips. 
Each  forkful  of  manure  is 
placed  just  where  it  is  need¬ 
ed.  You  can  always  see  into 
the  spreader. 

PEW  PARTS.  Clutches, 
chains  and  adjustments — 
in  fact,  some  two  hundred 
parts  in  all — are  entirely 
done  away  with.  To  throw 
the  machine  into  operation, 
move  the  lever  at  the  driver’s 
right  back  until  the  finger 
engages  a  large  stop  at  the 
rear  of  the  machine. 

ROLLER  BEARINGS  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
machine  itself,  make  the 
John  Deere  Spreader  light 
draft.  There  are  many  more 
reasons  that  have  helped  to 
make  the  demand  for  John 
Deere  Spreaders  greater  than 
all  those  interested  in  the 
spreader  business  thought 
possible.  These  features  are 
fully  discussed  in  our 
spreader  book.  You  can 
get  it  free. 


Run  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate, 
any  cheap  fuel  oil.  Cost  less  to  run — 
develop  more  power.  Patent  throttle 
gives  three  engines  in  one.  Many  other  | 
exclusive  features — guaranteed  10 
years — we  pay  freight — 30  days’  free 
trial.  Send  for  catalogue  today. 

EMU  Englm  Co.,  5  Nulltt  St.,  Dttroitj  Milk. 


OetWITTE’S  PriceFirst 


Factory  Prices  Direct  to  Users— WITTE  Gaeo- 
line.  Gas  and  Oil  engines,  1%  to  40  H.  P.  meet  every 
power  need.  Thousands  In  use.  s-year  guaran¬ 
tee;  60  days  free  trial.  Lowest  In 
price;  highest  In  worth.  Cash  or 
Easy  terms.  Catalog  Free. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO., 

1690  Oakland  Are. ,  Kansas  City,  Ho. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


Let  This  Caille  Engine 
Furnish  You  Yk  H.P. 
I/2  hours  for  Yk  Cents 


LET  it  put  dollars  and  cents  in 
your  pockets  every  day  in  the  * 
year,  by  saving  you  time  and 
hired  help.  Let  it  pay  for  itself  in  a  few 
short  months  and  then  be  a  right  hand 
helper  to  you — furnish  you  power  for 
years  to  come— for  a  penny  an  hour. 

CAILLE 

Perfection  Engines 

are  so  simple,  60  easily  started,  so  easily 
cared  for,  that  a  child  can  run  them.  Two 
boys  can  easily  carry  a  Caille  Perfection  en¬ 
gine  wherever  work  is  to  bo  done.  The 
women  folks  can  easily  operate  it  in  the 
dairy,  laundry  or  at  the  pump.  Needs  no 
special  foundation— is  perfectly  lubricated— 
absolutely  frost-proof— and  there  is  but  one 
adjustment  to  make  on  the  entire  engine. 

Use  Gasoline  or  Kerosene 

For  $1.00  extra  wo  furnish  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  so  engine  can  bo  run  on  cither  gasoline  or 
kerosene,  further  reducing  tho  slight  fuel  expense. 

Send  for  details,  (let  tho  facts,  learn  all 
about  this  wonderful,  economical,  littlo  time  saver. 
A  postal  brings  all. 

CAILLE  PERFECTION  MOTOR  CO., 
1260  Caille  St. 

DETROIT, 

MICHIGAN 


As 

Necessary 
as  a 
Mower 

on  the  money¬ 
making  farm. 

Simple  as  A.  B. 
C.  Guaranteed 
against  damage 
from  freezing. 
The  lightest  en- 
t  r  gine  for  power 

for  Every  Purpose  developed— a 

big  factor  when  you  want  to  move  it. 
Eight  sizes;  1  to  15  h.  p. 

Send  for  Novo  Catalog; 
and  you  will  realize  how  many  hours  and 
dollars  a  Novo  Engine  will  save  you. 

NOVO  ENGINE  CO. 
a  „  „  CI.ARINCE  E.  DEMENT,  B««’j  and  G.n’l  Mgr. 

21 1  W illow  St.  Lansing,  Mich. 


$32  BuysThislV2H.P  Engine 


Runs  for  lc  an  hour.  Uses  either  gasoline  or  kerosene, 
Will  drivo  any  machine  not  requiring  inoro  than  2  H.  P. 

THE  AMERICAN  JUNIOR 

Comes  complete,  ready  to  run.  Mount 
cd  on  skids.  Easily  carried  a  tout. 

Simple,  strong,  durable,  tin  a  ran- 
toed  for  life*  Send  for  circular. 

AMERICAN  ENGINE  CO., 

480  Boston  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Sold  Direct 

3^1300^ 


Save  $50  to  $300 

Yes  sir,  you  can  positively  save  that  muchflr  more 

by  buying  your  gasoline  engines  direct  from  the  Jtianufacturer. 

T  am  out  to  triple  my  gasoline  engine  business  and  I’m  goingto 

do  it  because  I  am  making  three  engines  where  I  formerly  made  one  and 

1  m  making  prices  that  are  selling  them  like  wild-tire.  Before  1  started  manufacturing 
rnsoline  enginea  and  Beilina:  them  direct  to  you  farmers,  dealers  utied  to  Ret  $226  to  $300  for  6 
II.  r.  Engines  that  were  far  inferior  in  quality  to  tho  famous  6  U.  P.  Modelwhich  I  put  on  the 
market  at  the  unheard  of  price  of  only  $119.60. 

Now  I  Am  Making  a  Still  Bigger  Cut  ^StS^TC^«SStfliiS 

other  sizes  in  proportion.  Here's  your  chance  to  get  an  engine  this  year  at  a  prico  never  be¬ 
fore  equalled--an  offer  made  possible  by  my  increased  production.  Act  quick-- these  prices 
are  good  for  60  days  only.  Write  me  today  for  my  big  engine  catalog  ana  special  1913  offer 
that  will  help  you  get  your  engino  partly  or  entirely  without  cost  to  you  in  the  end.  Don  t 
wait.  Don  t  put  it  off.  Write  to  Galloway  today. 

ALLOWAY 

GASOLINE  ENGIN 


I  can  ship  you  any  size  from  1%  H.  P.  to  15  H.  P. 

either  stationary  or  mounted  on  hand  or  horse  portable  trucks 
or  equipped  with  wood-sawing  outfit.  Over 30,000  in  actual  use  today 
in  all  sections  of  the  country  and  31  foreign  countries,  and  all  sold  on 
a  positive  30  day  Free  Trial  Privilege  backed  by  a  $25,000 legal  bond 
and  a  5  year  warranty  on  materials. 


GET 
MY  FREE' 
BOOK 


Free  Service  Department: 

how  to  install  and  use  your  engine  and  equipment  to  tho  best  possi- 
ble  advantage.  This  service  is  free  to  users  of  Galloway  engines. 


iffr  Mu  Dirt  EWino  Oatalntf  tells  all  about  the  complete  Galloway  line 
j$r  my  Dig  Engine  L3I3I0£  — my  big  Pumping  Engine  Catalogsbows 

~  my  unequalled  line  of  pumping  engines  and  several  special  outfits.  Write  today  for  catalog 
desired  and  new,  special  1913  offer.  Do  it  before  you  lay  this  paper  down.  Just  address: 

Wm.  Calloway,  Pres.,  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,  275  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

We  can  ship  same  day  order  [is  received  from  either  Waterloo.  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Council  ttlutfeof 
516  Minneapolis  warehouses 


WEEKLY  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


take  a  sip,  others  would  take  a  whole  pailful.  They 
then  were  given  a  small  bunch-  of  Alfalfa  hay.  The 
grain  ration  consisted  of/  five  '-quarts  of  corn  and 
oats  ground  together,  about  twoiiartlvats  and  three 
parts  corn.  They  had  p  lentiy '^.tirh^-doVat  their 
feed  and  hay;  then  when he 'driver  came^kcleaned 
them  and  went  out  with  Vhehi.  Iyito  not -keep  any 
men  in  the  house ;  supposVC^VoulcK^et  nhj^v  work 
for  the  same  money,  but  dVtffcb  care  ✓ft.  lu\\*£  them 


very  particular  on  this  point  that  the  horse  go  to 
work  as  soon  as  he  has  had  a  drink.  They  are  to 
have  all  they  want,  but  usually  they  do  not  drink 
much  as  the  water  gets  a  little  warm,  although  the 
barrel  is  covered  with  a  blanket.  The  horses  are 
protected  from  the  flies,  which  are  very  bad  here, 
with  fly  nets  and  hoods.  We  always  clip  their  manes 
the  last  of  May,  when  we  put  the  hoods  on.  We 
have  found  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  a  cheap  yellow 


WORK  HORSES  ON  A  NEW  JERSEV  FARM. 

How  They  Are  Cared  For. 

After  reading  the  article  by  Dr.  Alexander  on 
page  S49,  I  concluded  to  write  about  our  method  of 
caring  for  horses,  that  it  might  be  criticized  for  the 
benefit  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  do  some 
farming  by  contract,  and  also  contract  in  other  lines, 
so  that  we  usually  have  all  we  can  do  in  the  Sum- 


YOUR  FAITHFUL  FRIEND  NEEDS  A 

nier.  At  present  we  are  working  six  horses  and  are 
getting  15  acres  ready  for  Alfalfa  in  addition  to 
oiu  other  work.  When  we  plowed  the  ground  it 
was  hot  enough  to  suit  the  most  exacting.  We 
usually  start  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  plowing 
until  11  A.  M.,  and  then  taking  three  hours  noon, 
then  working  until  six,  making  nine  hours  a  work 
day,  which  is  all  that  can  be  had  for  $1.50  per  day 
in  tllis  section.  In  six  days  we  plowed  the  15^4 
acies,  using  three  horses,  and  the  following  is  the 
method  of  care  and  feed.  At  four  o'clock  they  had 
a1,  the  water  they  would  drink;  some  would  only 


DRINK  AS  OFTEN  AS  YOU  DO.  Fig.  347. 

cord  net  than  to  buy  a  good  leather  net.  The  cord 
net  will  last  two  seasons  and  then  is  thrown  away ; 
a  good  leather  net  will  not  last  any  more  than  three 
years  with  the  rough  use  we  give  them,  and  we  find 
that  the  yellow  cords  keep  more  flies  off  than  the 
leather  nets  will  do,  although  the  leather  nets  may 
have  more  bars  in  them. 

We  have  now  worked  the  horses  until  time  to  go 
to  the  house,  and  will  say  in  regard  to  the  trailing 
lines  referred  to  by  Dr.  Alexander  and  shown  in  the 
picture,  that  would  only  happen  once.  The  horses 
are  driven  right  to  the  stables,  where  each  goes  in 


around.  Also  it  is  very  hard  to  get  a  man  by  the 
month.  Now  the  team  is  ready  to  start  out  after 
having  all  the  water  they  want  to  drink.  We  have 
a  sled  which  we  hitch  the  three  horses  to  and  on 
this  sled  we  load  a  barrel  with  enough  water  in  it 
to  last  them  all  day.  The  driver  has  orders  to 
water  the  horses  every  time  he  wants  a  drink  for 
himself,  which  will  be  often  during  the  usual  Sum¬ 
mer  weather.  In  very  hot  weather  the  horses  are 
to  have  all  the  water  they  will  drink  every  hour, 
with  a  little  rest  before  watering,  and  to  move  along 
immediately  after  they  have  had  their  drink.  I  am 


te'O  W 


An  ,u  ...  10. 


a  1.  >x-stall.  They  are  unharnessed  and  the  driver 
gets  himself  a  drink  and  a  bucket  of  cold  water, 
which  he  proceeds  to  use  on  the  horses.  The  nose 
is  washed  off,  also  around  the  eyes  where  the  hood 
does  not  cover  them,  then  the  shoulders  are  washed 
off,  letting  the  water  run  down  the  legs,  which  are 
then  washed ;  then  the  hind  legs  are  washed  off, 
especially  the  inside,  where  the  flies  bite  the  worst; 
they  are  usually  very  bloody.  If  there  are  any  raw 
spots  these  are  dusted  with  air-slaked  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur,  equal  parts,  well  pulverized.  After  this  they 
are  allowed  to  go  to  the  water  trough  and  have  all 
the  water  they  want,  and  will  say  here  that  it  has 
not  stood  out  in  the  sun  to  get  warm,  but  is  right 
off  the  bottom  of  the  well. 

When  the  horse  comes  back  to  the  barn  he  finds 
a  small  bunch  of  wheat  straw,  cut  when  the  wheat 
was  in  the  milk  and  cured  and  raked  same  as  hay. 
Very  shortly  after  this  he  gets  the  same  ration  that 
he  had  in  the  morning.  When  he  starts  out  after 
noon  they  have  all  the  water  they  will  drink  before 
going  to  work,  and  the  same  rule  holds  in  regard  to 
watering  them  in  the  afternoon.  They  get  all  they 
want.  When  they  come  up  at  night  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  is  accorded  them  as  at  noon.  When  they  go  to 
the  trough  they  have  the  privilege  of  a  roll  if  they 
want  it,  and  several  of  them  think  that  the  roll  is 
as  essential  as  the  water,  as  they  usually  take  the 
roll  first. 

Now  for  the  feed  at  night.  They  have  a  good-sized 
bunch  of  Alfalfa  given  them  and  the  same  feed  as 
at  noon  and  morning,  with  this  addition :  they  have 
enough  of  equal  parts  of  bran  and  middlings  put 
in  to  make  a  peck  of  feed.  Then  occasionally  I  put 
in  about  half  a  pint  of  ground  charcoal.  They 
always  have  a  big  piece  of  rock  salt  in  their  manger. 
With  this  method  of  feeding  and  watering  we  have 
not  had  a  single  case  of  colic  this  year.  On  very 
hot  nights  they  have  water  about  eight  o’clock  and 
quite  often  are  turned  out  in  a  field,  but  found  that 
they  usually  preferred  the  stall,  as  they  had  the 
choice  of  either.  The  soil  here  is  not  adapted  to 
pasture.  If  I  were  located  where  I  could  have  a 
good  pasture  I  would  surely  turn  them  out  every 
night.  We  always  work  three  horses  to  a  six-foot 
Acme  and  a  10-disk  cutaway  harrow.  While  it  is 
claimed  that  these  are  two-horse  tools,  in  our  sandy 
ground  three  horses  get  all  that  is  coming  to  them, 
especially  if  the  turning  points  are  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  or  more  apart.  In  a  small  piece,  say,  of  two  or 
three  acres,  I  suppose  that  two  horses  could  use  the 
tools  without  overworking  them.  w.  a.  b. 

FITTING  LAND  FOR  WHEAT. 

The  Kansas  Agricultural  College  has  conducted 
some  experiments  in  fitting  ground  for  the  wheat 
crop.  Just  now  this  is  a  timely  subject  with  farm¬ 
ers.  The  results  in  Kansas  might  not  be  exactly 
true  for  other  localities,  but  the  general  principles 
can  be  applied  anywhere.  There  was  first  a  test  to 
find  the  difference  in  efficiency  between  early  and 
late  plowing  for  wheat.  Many  farmers  let  the 
wheat  land  stand  until  late  August.  Then  they  plow 
it,  fit  it  rapidly  and  drill  in  the  seed,  their  theory 
being  that  it  is  better  to  put  in  the  crop  as  soon  as 
possible  after  plowing  the  land.  Other  farmers  be¬ 
lieve  that  thorough  working  of  the  soil  pays  for  both 
wheat  and  grass.  This  is  the  theory  upon  which 
the  famous  Clark  system  of  grass  culture  is  founded. 
Clark’s  argument  was  that  the  more  you  worked 
the  ground  properly,  and  the  finer  your  seed  bed, 
the  better  chance  the  grain  and  grass  had  to  estab¬ 
lish  itself  fully  before  cold  weather.  In  these  Kan¬ 
sas  experiments,  one  field  was  plowed  seven  inches 
deep  on  July  15.  This  land  had  been  cropped  to 
wheat  continuously  year  after  year.  It  yielded 
35  bushels  to  the  acre.  On  a  similar  field  also 
plowed  seven  inches  deep  on  September  15,  or  two 
months  later,  the  yield  was  only  17 %  bushels.  Al¬ 
most  the  same  gains  were  made  with  similar  treat¬ 
ments  on  land  where  a  rotation  of  wheat  with  corn 
and  oats  had  been  practiced.  On  this  rotated  land, 
instead  of  plowing  seven  inches  deep,  the  plow  was 
fixed  to  run  only  threer  inches.  The  fields  which 
were  plowed  in  July  were  worked  with  the  disk 
harrow  through  the  season,  as  was  thought  desir¬ 
able  to  keep  down  the  weed  growth.  This  disking 
gave  an  imitation  of  the  Clark  system  to  which  we 
have  referred,  as  the  working  through  July  and 
August  after  the  early  plowing,  kept  the  ground 
thoroughly  stirred  up,  and  killed  out  the  weeds  and 
grass.  On  land  which  was  not  worked  in  this  way, 
through  the  late  Summer,  the  yield  was  less  than 
where  the  disking  was  done. 

Another  part  of  the  experiment  showed  the  extra 
yield  of  wheat  on  fields  where  a  rotation  is  followed. 
It  is  evidently  possible  to  grow  wheat  year  after 
year  on  the  same  ground,  but  in  this  case  deep 
plowing  must  be  followed.  On  land  where  a  rota¬ 
tion  is  followed,  deep  plowing  is  practiced  on  some 
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crop  in  that  rotation,  and  where  this  is  done,  shal¬ 
low  plowing  will  answer  for  the  wheat.  In  one  case 
a  field  in  such  a  rotation  plowed  seven  inches  deep, 
produced  44%  bushels  per  acre,  while  a  three-inch 
plowing  produced  44  bushels.  In  the  case  of  con¬ 
tinuous  wheat  culture,  the  difference  between  shal¬ 
low  and  deep  plowing  was  nine  bushels  or  more. 
Of  late  years  there  has  been  some  argument  in  favor 
of  using  the  disk  instead  of  the  plow  to  make  a  seed 
bed  for  wheat.  These  tests  at  the  Kansas  College 
show  that  on  heavier  land  at  least  this  is  a  poor 
method  when  used  alone.  Land  which  had  not  been 
plowed  for  three  years,  but  with  the  seed  bed  pre¬ 
pared  entirely  by  disking,  produced  less  than  10 
bushels  to  the  acre.  On  lighter  types  of  soil  the  use 
of  the  disk  alone  for  a  single  crop  has  given  fair  re¬ 
sults,  but  where  the  method  is  followed  year  after 
year,  the  disk  work  has  not  been  found  equal  to 
plowing.  The  use  of  the  disk  in  connection  with  the 
plow,  however,  has  given  good  satisfaction.  For 
instance,  land  may  be  double-disked  during  July  or 
late  Summer.  That  means  disking  it  one  way.  and 
then  working  in  the  opposite  direction.  When  this 
upper  soil  is  fitted  up  with  the  disk,  and  then  plowed 
and  well  fitted,  there  will  be  an  excellent  seed  bed 
for  the  wheat.  In  fact  this  use  of  the  disk  before 
plowing  has  proved  a  great  help  in  properly  fitting 
the  land.  This  is  not  only  true  of  open  land,  but 
also  in  preparing  a  cover  crop  for  turning  under. 
If  the  disk  is  used  first  to  chop  up  the  soil  and  the 
growing  crop,  and  then  this  chopped-up  mass  is 
plowed  under,  the  chances  for  preparing  an  open, 
firm  seed  bed  for  the  wheat  are  greatly  improved. 

“COMING  THROUGH  THE  RYE.” 

The  picture  at  Fig.  348  shows  a  rye  field  in 
Northeast  Michigan  (Muskegon  County).  This  is  on 
“pine  barren”  soil  which  cost  originally  about  .$2.50 


-COMING  THROUGH  THE  RYE.”  Fig.  348. 


per  acre.  It  used  to  be  said  that  when  the  pine 
was  once  cut  from  this  light  sandy  soil  the  region 
might  well  be  abandoned.  No  one  thought  this  thin 
land  could  ever  grow  even  weeds.  Yet  here  is  this 
rye  on  one  of  the  farms  owned  by  L.  P.  Haight. 
There  are  also  fields  of  corn,  clover,  Alfalfa,  pota¬ 
toes  and  other  crops.  This  rye  crop  was  grown  on 
this  thin  soil  with  no  fertilizer  except  the  wood 
ashes  gathered  as  a  fuel  waste  in  the  town.  Here  is 
another  thing  to  remember.  The  farm  may  be  fed 
from  the  town.  The  wood  ashes  supply  lime  and 
potash,  while  the  crushed  bones  gathered  in  town 
provide  phosphoric  acid.  These  grow  clover,  cow 
peas  or  Alfalfa,  which  obtain  nitrogen  from  the  air, 
thus  giving  a  complete  fertilizer.  Another  thing  is 
that  this  country  is  surely  “coming  through  the  rye,” 
for  that  despised  crop  is  helping  to  build  up  the 
soil.  Many  farmers  on  poor  land  are  learning  this 
quality  of  rye.  This  tough  and  hardy  grain  will 
grow  almost  anywhere,  and  will  stuff  the  soil  with 
organic  matter,  or  if  you  prefer  it,  give  a  good  grain 
and  straw  crop  where  most  other  grains  would  fail. 


THE  FOES  OF  POULTRY. 

We  print  below  two  questions  from  readers  in 
New  England.  These  came  in  the  same  mail,  and 
are  like  dozens  of  others.  During  recent  years  the 
colony  system  of  keeping  poultry  has  been  extended. 
A  great  deal  of  waste  and  cheap  wild  land  has  been 
given  up  to  chickens,  and  the  vermin  which  hunt 
poultry  have  increased.  It  has  become  a  large  ques¬ 
tion  with  many  hen  men — what  to  do  in  order  to 
protect  their  flocks.  The  following  questions  are 
fair  samples  of  what  is  called  for.  We  would  like 
to  have  them  answered  through  a  discussion. 

A  “  Poultry  Dog”  Wanted. 

I  am  going  to  ask,  through  your  “question  col¬ 
umn,”  what  may  seem  a  “fool”  question.  Whoever 
has  kept  chickens  has  been  troubled  with  foxes,  cats, 
rats,  skunks,  and  the  usual  varieties  of  two-legged 
marauders.  IIow  to  defend  one’s  line  birds  from 
such  vermin  is  a  question.  The  idea  that  has  been 
growing  in  my  mind,  for  a  long  time,  is  this :  Would 
it  be  possible  to  breed  dogs  that  would  live  with 


poultry  and  defend  them,  as  Texas  cattle  hounds  live 
with  cattle,  and  collie  dogs  live  with  and  defend 
sheep?  Is  there  any  such  breed  of  dogs? 

My  father  once  had  a  dog  that  I  believe  would 
have  quite  nearly  “filled  the  bill.”  We  had  occa¬ 
sion,  at  one  time,  to  live  about  a  mile  out  of  town ; 
my  father  owned  a  large  milk  route.  The  barn  was 
infested  with  rats — enormous  rats!  I  shot  a  few, 
from  time  to  time,  and  trapped  some.  But  that  dog 
was  worth  more  than  all  the  guns  and  traps  put  to¬ 
gether!  I  am  willing  to  make  affidavit  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  “yarn” :  One  afternoon  we  managed  to  get  a 
lot  of  rats  into  the  grain-room,  a  place  about  10 
feet  by  12.  We  shut  up  every  outlet,  put  in  the 
dog,  and  inside  of  a  very  brief  time,  he  killed  23 
rats !  He  was  badly  bitten ;  but  one  snap  of  his 
jaws  fixed  them.  He  was  a  cross  between  a  common 
bulldog  and  the  then  fashionable  black-and-tan.  He 
had  all  the  agility  of  the  black-and-tan  united  with 
the  strength  of  the  bulldog;  he  was  the  only  dog 
of  the  kind*  that  I  ever  heard  of.  Now,  why  could 
not  some  such  animal  be  bred  that  would  be  a  good 
“chicken  dog?”  A  cross  of  thoroughbreds,  or  a 
strain  of  Irish  terriers  bred  for  the  purpose,  would 
be  just  the  thing.  Watch  birds  as  you  will,  unless 
your  chickens  are  under  wire,  all  the  time,  preda¬ 
tory  animals  are  going  to  get  too  many  of  the  chicks. 

Massachusetts.  a.  w.  littlefield. 

How  to  Fight  Weasels. 

I  have  a  poultry  and  fruit  farm  outside  of  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn. ;  and  make  a  specialty  of  a  selected 
strain  of  birds,  and  wish  to  continue  my  practice 
of  giving  the  breeders  and  growing  stock  free  range. 
My  farm  is  up  "among  the  hills”  of  New  England 
and  is  enclosed  by  two  stone  fences  about  500  feet 
apart  I  have  actually  seen,  within  the  last  year, 
three  weasels  in  these  walls.  We  have  no  minks: 
now  and  then  a  skunk.  As  I  intend  to  use  the  colony 
system  next  Spring  to  a  greater  extent  that  form¬ 
erly,  I  would  like  the  question  brought  before  your 
readers.  What  will  a  poultryman  do  in  such  an 
emergency?  Are  there  any  means  of  exterminating 
these  marauders  that  the  possible  evil  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  at  least  a  business  hazard? 

Connecticut.  Robert  mobsis. 


FIGHTING  WITCH  GRASS. 

I  have  got  into  a  fix  with  witch  grass,  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  is  the  same  as  quack  grass.  I  have  plowed  deep 
an  old  sod  with  the  purpose  of  using  it  next  Spring  for 
corn,  and  I  was  planning  to  cover  it  this  Fall  with 
Hairy  vetch,  to  plow  in  if  any  vetch  should  come  up. 
We  have  harrowed  it  several  times  with  the  cutaway, 
and  now,  while  we  were  busying  haying,  an  even  growth 
of  witch  grass  has  appeared  all  over  it.  It  seemed 
inoffensive  in  the-  old  sod.  but  we  have  apparently 
helped  it  by  burying  alive  all  its  competitors.  Now  the 
Government  circular  on  killing  witch  grass  says  the 
time  to  do  it  is  while  in  the  old  sod,  by  plowing  very 
shallow  (three  inches  goes  below  all  its  roots,  it  says), 
and  cutting  up  the  root  system  thus  exposed.  What  1 
have  done  is  to  turn  the  roots  down  below  the  power 
of  our  cutaway  to  deal  with  them.  What  would  you 
do?  Would  you  try  to  get  a  manure  crop  of  vetch 
against  such  odds?  We  can  make* another  cornfield  if 
it  seems  wise.  We  have  no  spring-tooth  harrow,  but 
can  get  one  if  necessary.  h.  d. 

We  are  sorry  for  you  in  this  fight  with  witch  or 
quack  or  twitch  or  crab  or  “devil”  grass !  You 
have  certainly  “roused  the  sleeping  lion.”  This 
grass  is  propagated  both  from  seeds  and  from  the 
roots.  The  only  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  keep  at  it 
with  cutaway  or  spring-tooth  and  rake  and  work 
the  roots  up  to  the  surface.  This  stuff  will  grow 
while  your  back  is  turned.  We  should  give  up  the 
plan  of  sowing  vetch  seed  this  Fall.  Keep  at  the 
field — working  shallow  with  the  cutaway  so  as  to 
prevent  any  green  growth.  Follow  with  a  hayrake 
and  work  off  all  the  roots  you  can  chop  out  and 
burn  them.  The  spring-tooth  will  do  this  work 
more  effectively,  but  the  cutaway,  used  constantly, 
will  chop  out  the  roots.  Keep  this  up  until  late  in 
September  and  then  sow  rye  alone  for  a  crop  to 
plow  under  next  year. 


BOUNDARY  FENCES. 

A  and  B  live  on  adjoining  farms,  both  having  lived 
on  the  same  for  more  than  35  years  and  have  had  no 
dispute  over  the  location  of  the  line  fence  until  this 
Spring,  when  A  had  her  line  rim  and  now  claims  one 
row  of  apple  trees  as  being  on  her  land.  Can  B  hold 
these  trees  and  about  one  rod  in  width  of  land  to  tin- 
place  where  the  line  has  been  for  the  last  40  or  45 
years,  B  having  gathered  the  apples  on  said  trees,  all 
of  the  time  having  absolute  possession  of  said  land? 

New  York.  m.  d.  y. 

Where,  as  in  Ibis  case,  there  has  been  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  and  unquestioned  occupation  of  premises  for 
upward  of  35  years,  without  dispute  by  either  party, 
the  premises  having  all  the  time  been  closed  with 
substantial  fences,  and  there  has  been  what  is 
termed  a  “practical  location  of  the  boundaries’  be¬ 
tween  the  parties.  At  this  late  day.  after  acquiesc¬ 
ing  in  the  present  location  of  the  boundaries  for  that 
length  of  time.  A  cannot  run  her  boundary  line  anew 
and  take  over  some  of  B’s  land,  and  this  is  so  even 
if  an  agreement  had  been  made  at  the  time  the  fence 
was  erected  that  it  should  be  altered  as  soon  as  the 
correct  boundary  was  ascertained. 
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THE  FARM  LABOR  PROBLEM. 

By  a  Former  Hired  Man. 

Part  II. 

How  would  it  affect  the  hired  man  if  the  owner 
of  the  farm  should  come  out  to  the  barn  and  say: 
“Bill,  last  year  we  made  $1,500  on  the  farm  and  this 
year  you  are  going  to  get  five  per  cent  of  the  net 
earnings  on  this  place.  If  we  make  $1,500  this  j'ear, 
you  are  going  to  get  a  check  for  $75  as  your  share 
of  the  profits  in  this  business.”  Bill  would  feel  a 
new  responsibility  in  his  work  and  would  soon  think 
of  some  money-making  scheme  that  might  make 
more  money  for  the  boss  and  increase  his  own  divi¬ 
dend  to  possibly  eighty  or  one  hundred  dollars.  Bill 
would  at  least  he  very  anxious  to  make  sure  that 
the  earnings  did  not  fall  below  the  $1,500  of  the 
previous  season. 

It  is  well  known  that  farm  hands  keep  close  track 
of  the  crops,  and  can  make  a  fairly  accurate  esti¬ 
mate  as  to  how  much  the  employer  is  going  to  make 
or  lose  on  the  yearly  business.  There  is  no  occupa¬ 
tion  where  the  employer  and  employees  come  in  as 
close  contact  with  each  other  as  on  the  farm,  and 
it  is  necessary  that  the  business  relations  he  advan¬ 
tageous  to  all  parties  concerned.  The  hired  man 
with  a  personal  interest  in  the  season's  work  will  be 
a  better  worker  than  the  man  who  is  only  selling  liis 
energy  at  a  rate  per  hour  and  has  no  stimulation  to 
make  the  best  of  his  physical  and  mental  power. 

Some  of  the  best  factories  in  the  country  are 
showing  appreciation  of  the  work  of  their  men  by 
giving  a  yearly  dividend  to  every  man  who  has  re¬ 
mained  in  their  employ  for  a  full  year.  The  writer 
has  worked  in  one  of  these  factories  after  working 
during  the  Summer  on  the  farm,  and  lias  encoun¬ 
tered  many  men  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
company  for  several  years,  and  they  would  not 
change  their  working  place  for  one  reason.  The 
directors  of  the  company  declared  a  dividend  to  the 
men  every  September,  and  one  of  the  brightest  days 
of  the  year  was  when  that  check  with  the  extra 
reward  was  passed  around  the  shop.  Every  man 
felt  that  he  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  business,  and  was  anxious  to  hold  his  job  with 
that  company  because  the  owners  evinced  some  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  efforts.  The  plan  is  not  pure  the¬ 
ory  in  that  shop,  for  it  has  been  tried  out  and  proven 
an  eminently  practical  method  of  bringing  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  the  employees  nearer  together  in  the 
struggle  for  their  daily  bread.  Such  methods  are 
worthy  of  a  trial  on  the  farm,  and  it  should  help  to 
raise  the  standing  of  farm  labor  and  make  a  more 
desirable  occupation  for  the  hired  man. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  laborers  on  the 
farm  can  be  placed  immediately  on  a  profit-sharing 
basis,  as  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  temporary 
worker  of  harvest  time  and  the  perma¬ 
nent  assistant  in  the  farm  duties.  In 
every  community  there  are  certain 
men  who  are  unusually  faithful  and 
dependable.  They  work  for  years  on 
the  same  farm  and  receive  but  little 
compensation,  when  we  consider  their 
importance  to  the  owner’s  business.  * 

These  are  the  men  that  can  be  placed 
on  the  dividend  list  and  all  agriculture 
will  be  benefited  by  developing  a  class 
of  hired  help  on  the  farm,  that  are  re¬ 
ceiving  a  just  return  for  their  services. 

It  will  mean  that  a  new  class  of 
farm  employees  will  come  into  promi¬ 
nence,  and  they  will  rank  somewhere 
between  the  farm  hand  of  to-day  and 
the  owner  of  the  place.  They  will  not 
be  classed  as  farm  managers  and  will 
not  bear  the  entire  responsibility  of 
running  the  farm.  It  will  not  be  nec¬ 
essary  that  they  have  a  scientific  edu¬ 
cation,  but  an  interest  in  their  work 
will  make  them  students  of  nature. 

1’he  proposition  is  simply  to  develop  a 
more  responsible  class  of  farm  labor. 

The  faithful  experienced  farm  hands 
of  the  past  generation  are  leaving 
their  places  to  a  class  of  men  who  do 
not  love  the  soil,  and  these  men  leave 
lor  the  city  because  of  many  real  or 
fancied  grievances,  which  turn  them 
against  the  farm  life.  They  dream  of  money  and 
independence,  and  seem  to  find  no  position  on  the 
1  a rm  that  gives  them  the  enthusiasm  and  earning 
capacity  that  makes  their  life  worth  living. 

It  is  a  real  problem  and  American  agriculture  is 
undergoing  a  rapid  transformation.  The  farms  of 
ihe  future  will  be  much  different  from  the  farms 
of  to-day,  and  the  farm  labor  problem  will  always 
lie  a  paramount  question  in  the  minds  of  land  own¬ 
ers.  it  some  system  of  retaining  efflcienr  men  on 
ihe  1  arm  cannot  be  discovered,  it  will  mean  that  the 
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land  will  either  have  to  be  worked  by  the  owner 
or  by  an  independent  renter.  The  young  men  of 
to-day  are  developing  an  independence  in  thought 
and  action  that  makes  them  dislike  the  conditions 
existing  on  many  American  farms.  They  find  no 
inducement  in  the  business  that  requires  their  best 
efforts,  and  the  result  shows  in  the  fact  that  they 
soon  leave  the  farm  and  obtain  positions  in  the 
store  or  the  factory. 

It  will  be  a  difficult  proposition  to  put  the  aver¬ 
age  farm  hand  on  a  profit-sharing  basis,  but  in 
nearly  every  community  there  are  men  who  have 
the  capacity  of  appreciation,  and  giving  them  a  per 


WOMEN  AT  FIELD  WORK. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  349  shows  a  woman  farmer 
in  a  fruit-growing  section  of  Western  New  York. 
This  woman,  who  is  one  of  several  daughters  on  a 
fruit  farm,  does  a  good  share  of  the  actual  farm 
work,  such  as  plowing,  harrowing  and  similar  work 
where  a  horse  is  required.  She  does  this  work  as 
\7ell  as  a  man;  in  fact,  far  better  than  most  men 
who  could  be  hired  in  that  section.  We  frequently 
hear  of  women  and  girls  who  are  said  to  do  farm 
work  of  this  character,  and  sometimes  the  reporter 
goes  on  to  infer  that  all  women  can  do  this  work, 
and  that,  in  fact,  it  is  a  common  thing  on  many 
American  farms.  This  is  an  entirely  wrong  im¬ 
pression  to  give.  Only  here  and  there  in  this  coun¬ 
try  do  we  find  women  who  can.  or  will  work  in  this 
way.  It  happens  not  infrequently  that  the  farmer’s 
wife  or  daughter  will  willingly  go  out  and  drive  the 
mowing  machine,  the  hay-rake,  or  cultivator 
for  a  time,  in  order  to  help  in  a  rush  of  work 
This,  however,  is  no  work  for  a  slight,  delicate 
woman,  and  she  ought  not  to  be  expected,  or  even 
permitted  to  do  much  of  it.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
woman  shown  in  the  picture  is  of  a  strong,  powerful 
build,  who  cannot  be  easily  injured  or  tired  by  labor 
of  this  kind.  She  probably  enjoys  this  work,  better 
than  she  would  work  indoors,  and  so  long  as  she 
can  keep  within  her  strength  and  enjoys  the  labor, 
it  is  well  for  her  to  attempt  it,  but  no  one  should 
expect  a  delicate  or  feeble  woman  to  attempt  to  do 
this  heavy  outside  work.  Some  "back  to  the  land¬ 
ers"  do  not  understand  this  point,  and  they  have 
an  idea  that  the  girls  and  women  could  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  help  to  them  in  the  fields.  They  might 
help  somewhat  with  the  lighter  work,  such  as  pick¬ 
ing  or  transplanting,  or  perhaps  yi  the  care  of 
poultry,  but  plowing  and  harrowing,  and  usual  horse 
work,  is  beyond  the  strength  of  most  women,  and 
while  a  few  of  them  can  do  it  successfully,  and  rather 
enjoy  the  work,  the  great  majority  of  women  should 
not  be  expected  to  do  the  work  of  the  hired  man. 


A  WOMAN  FRUIT  FARMER.  Fig.  349. 

cent  of  the  profits  will  be  a  money-making  venture 
for  the  farmer.  A  few  men  who  receive  this  added 
inducement  will  do  a  lot  of  advertising  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  It  will  eventually  raise  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  farm  labor  and  lead  a  more  enterprising 
lot  of  men  to  lean  toward  the  job  on  the  farm. 
The  plan  was  only  theory  when  it  was  first  tried 
in  the  city  factories,  but  it  has  made  good  and  will 
be  continued.-  The  profit-sharing  system  has  had 
little  opportunity  to  be  tried  out  on  the  farm.  It  may 
make  good  in  many  instances,  and  prove  as  efficient 
on  the  farm  as  it  has  in  the  city  factory.  It  is 
worthy  of  a  more  extensive  trial  in  every  agricul- 


BRINGING  HOME  THE  COWS.  Fig.  350. 

tural  community.  It  will  make  the  land  owner  im¬ 
prove  his  book-keeping  methods,  and  find  out  more 
about  the  financial  standing  of  his  business,  and  it 
will  give  the  hired  man  an  impetus  to  study  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  a  desire  to  be  a  business  farmer. 

Michigan.  B.  G.  K. 


A  quick  lunch  place  in  this  city,  much  patronized 
by  office  boys  and  other  workers  of  modest  means, 
offers  a  portion  of  hamburger  steak  for  three  cents. 
We  believe  it  is  not  guaranteed  under  the  pure  food  law. 


FARMERS’  MUTUAL  INSURANCE. 

The  idea  of  co-operation  is  finding  many  ways  of 
expression  at  the  present  time.  Co-operative  buy¬ 
ing,  co-operative  selling,  co-operative  farm  loan 
banks  and  co-operative  insurance,  are  some  of  the 
methods  which  seem  destined  to  be  very  helpful  to 
the  hard-worked  and  poorly-paid  tillers  of  the  soil. 
If  it  is  true  that  the  farmer  is  “Nature’s  nobleman,” 
it  would  seem  that  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  some  of 
the  rewards  and  emoluments  of  nobility.  Many 
States  have  farmers’  mutual  insurance  societies,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  another  State  in  which 
the  co-operative  insurance  plan  has  reached  a  higher 
state  of  development  than  has  old  Missouri. 

Of  Missouri’s  115  counties,  all  but 
15 — an  even  100 — have  mutual  insur¬ 
ance  societies.  These  associations,  or 
companies,  are  incorporated  and  char¬ 
tered  by  the  State,  and  transact  their 
insurance  business  according  to  the 
laws  thereof.  One  of  the  largest  or¬ 
ganizations  of  this  kind  is  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of 
Billings.  This  company  insures  farm 
property  of  all  kinds  against  loss  by 
fire  and  lightning.  This  company  oper¬ 
ates  in  four  counties,  Christian, 
Greene,  Lawrence  and  Stone.  The 
books  and  all  records  are  kept  at  the 
company’s  office  in  Billings,  and  are 
accessible  to  the  pol  icy  holders  as  well 
as  the  public  at  all  times.  The  busi¬ 
ness  is  managed  by  a  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  in  conjunction  with  the  officers  of 
the  company.  One  director  or  more  is 
elected  from  each  county,  and  each 
has  a  definite  district  in  which  he  op¬ 
erates,  writing  policies,  viewing  prop¬ 
erty  and  adjusting  losses  for  his  dis¬ 
trict.  The  acts  of  each  director  are 
subject  to  review  by  the  board,  and 
the  acts  of  the  board  are  subject  to  the 
_  approval  or  rejection  by  the  policy¬ 
holders  at  the  annual  meeting. 

A  risk  is  about  three-quarters  of  the 
actual  appraised  value  of  the  property 
insured,  and  losses  are  promptly  paid  by  assessment 
on  the  policyholders.  In  the  20  years  the  Billings 
Mutual  has  been  in  operation,  two  assessments  an¬ 
nually  of  10  cents  on  the  $100  have  proved  ample  to 
pay  losses.  This  rate,  equalling  $2  on  the  $1,000 
annually,  is  scarcely  more  than  half  that  of  old-line 
companies.  The  Billings  Mutual  has  over  3,000 
policyholders,  and  carries  insurance  of  the  amount 
of  $7,000,000.  Our  secretary,  Mr.  J.  A.  Drier,  be¬ 
sides  keeping  the  books  of  the  insurance  company, 
is  secretary  of  the  Billings  Co-operative  Creamery 
Co.,  president  of  the  Farmers’  Union,  and  runs  a  farm. 

Christian  Co.,  Mo.  w 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  p;oce  of  panor.l 


STORING  POTATOES. 

I  have  a  patch  of  potatoes  that  will 
mature  in  about  two  weeks,  and  am  at 
a  loss  how  to  store  them  so  they  will 
keep  during  the  Winter.  I  have  a  good 
cellar  under  the  house,  but  it  is  always 
damp,  so  much  so  that  anything  left  in 
it  will  mold  in  a  few  days.  Could  you 
suggest  any  plan  that  would  keep  it  dry? 
I  have  the  upper  loft  of  a  sweet  potato 
house,  but  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  too 
warm.  T.  J.  G. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

In  storing  potatoes  we  use  neither  cel¬ 
lar  nor  loft.  As  soon  as  the  potatoes  are 
dug  in  the  Summer,  we  pile  them  in 
heaps  under  the  shade  of  some  large 
trees.  Sometimes  we  make  cone-shaped 
piles  by  dumping  the  baskets  over  the 
same  point  and  letting  the  potatoes 
spread  out  as  they  will ;  while  at  other 
times  we  make  ricks  of  them  by  laying 
two  rails  on  the  ground  parallel  to  each 


SUMMER  HEAP  OF  POTATOES. 


other  and  about  four  feet  apart,  and 
piling  the  potatoes  just  as  high  in  be¬ 
tween  these  two  rails  as  we  can  without 
their  sliding  over  them.  We  then  cover 
these  piles  with  a  layer  of  hay  from  one 
to  two  feet  thick  ;  using  the  most  on  top 
and  laying  it  so  that  it  will  shed  rain. 
In  the  Fall  as  frosty  weather  comes  on, 
we  dig  holes,  from  two  to  three  feet  deep 
and  from  eight  to  12  feet  in  diameter, 
on  high  well-drained  ground.  The  bot¬ 
tom  and  sides  of  these  holes  are  then 
lined  with  about  a  one-foot  layer  of  hay, 
and  the  potatoes  poured  carefully  into 
them.  They  are  piled  up  as  high  as  pos¬ 
sible  without  their  spreading  out  over 


the  edge  of  the  hole.  A  layer  of  hay 
about  two  feet  deep  is  spread  over  the 
potatoes  above  ground,  after  which  a 
layer  of  soil  about  one  foot  deep  is 
thrown  over  the  hay.  This  much  hay 
and  soil  is  usually  sufficient  to  protect 
the  potatoes  from  freezing  here  in  South 
Jersey.  However,  it  matters  little  if 
they  do  freeze  so  long  as  they  are  not 
removed  from  the  pits  while  frozen,  as 
they  thaw  out  so  gradually  that  no  injury 
is  done.  They  can  be  left  in  the  pits 
until  the  first  of  April,  after  which  they 
will  begin  to  sprout  if  the  weather  is 
warm.  In  using  this  method  of  storing 
we  have  never  experienced  any  loss  ex¬ 
cept  one  year  when  we  left  them  in  the 
Summer  heaps  so  long  that  an  early 
freeze  caught  them  before  they  were  bur¬ 
ied.  Our  soil  is  sandy,  I  presume '  the 
same  as  T.  J.  G.’s  at  Vineland,  so  this 
method  should  work  well  with  him. 

THE  SCRIBE. 

NEW  JERSEY  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  field  meeting  was  held  at  the  Sta¬ 
tion  Farm,  New  Brunswick,  August  5, 
about  1.500  being  present.  President 
Frelinghuysen  was  the  first  speaker. 
Among  other  things  he  said  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  farmer  is  improving  and  that 
the  spread  of  knowledge  during  the  past 
few  years  has  developed  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  type  of  farmer,  who  will  eventually 
so  change  agriculture  and  agricultural 
methods  that  they  will  not  seem  the  same. 

Dr.  Demarest,  president  of  Rutgers 
College,  spoke  of  the  work  at  the  F^qieri- 
ment  Station,  devoting  much  attention  to 


the  details  of  the  work  and  the  benefit  he 
thinks  it  has  been. 

In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Jacob  Lipman, 
head  of  the  experimental  work,  de¬ 
scribed  that  work  and  gave  demonstra¬ 
tions.  Later  evidences  of  the  practical 
application  of  what  he  said  was  seen  by 
all  who  cared  to  walk  over  the  farm. 
The  prejudice  against  “book  farming,”  as 
it  was  formerly  termed  has  almost  dis¬ 
appeared.  Where  practical  men  can  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  theory  as  it  is 
worked  out  from  day  to  day  on  an  ex¬ 
perimental  farm  they  see  the  close  Con¬ 
nection  between  theory  and  improved 
practice. 

More  than  one-third  of  those  present 
were  women,  who  went  about  the  farm 
sometimes  showing  more  interest  in  some 
particular  thing  or  operation  than  the 
men.  They  were  about  the  poultry  runs 
all  day.  Many  visited  the  large  cement 
horse  barn  and  small  fruits  claimed  a 
liberal  share  of  their  attention.  A  bas¬ 
ket  picnic  was  held  on  the  lawn. 

The  most  impressive  feature  in  the  ex¬ 
perimental  work  is  the  struggle  for  im¬ 
provement.  Each  experiment  is  conduct¬ 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  new 
type,  or  a  modification  of  existing  types 
which  would  produce  something  better 
than  what  existed  previously.  It  is  the 
modern  application  of  making  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before. 

An  example  was  an  exhibit  of  toma¬ 
toes  which  have  been  crossed  with  each 
other.  Currant  tomatoes  were  crossed 
with  the  Ponderosa.  Where  the  small 
was  crossed  on  the  large  a  much  larger 
tomato  than  the  currant  was  the  result. 
They  were  perhaps  \  V>  inch  in  diameter, 
perfect  in  form,  with  a  clear  red  color. 
This  result  is  not  likely  to  break  up,  and 
after  three  generations  they  are  perma¬ 
nent.  When  the  large  is  bred  on  the 
small  the  result  is  a  breaking  tip  which 
in  one  instance  produced  nine  distinct 
varieties,  none  of  which  would  come 
true  to  kind.  When  bred  this  way  the 
new  varieties  proved  endless,  with  only 
an  occasional  one  that  ceemed  worth  at¬ 
tempting  to  reproduce. 

In  another  instance  the  pear  tomato 
was  crossed  with  the  Stone.  The  pear 
variety  retained  its  shape,  but  changed 
to  red  and  all  semblance  of  the  Stone  was 
lost,  except  the  color.  Again  the  result 
was  a  break  up.  with  probably  nothing 
that  could  be  reproduced  true  to  kind. 
The  effort  is  all  directed  toward  produc¬ 
ing  a  large,  smooth  tomato  of  even  color 
and  attractive  shape,  with  a  heavy  yield 
and  improved  flavor.  Such  a  tomato  is 
wanted  in  the  markets  and  canning  fac¬ 
tories  and  will  sell  at  a  high  price  the 
season  through. 

What  about  the  peach?  New  Jersey 
has  asked  that  question  often.  The 
peach  crop  of  a  large  part  of  the  South 
failed  this  year.  If  New  Jersey  could 
produce  a  peach  that  would  be  ready  to 
go  to  the  New  York  or  Philadelphia  mar¬ 
kets  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  South¬ 
ern  varieties  come  forward,  or  a  little 
later,  the  sale  would  be  immensely  profit¬ 
able.  One  man  from  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  said  his  peaches  netted  him 
$2.50  a  basket.  The  writer  knows  per¬ 
sonally  another  grower  who  has  a  small 
orchard  and  never  gets  less  than  $2  a 
basket.  Sometimes  he  goes  as  high  as  $3. 
There  were  exhibits  of  peaches  grown 
at  different  points  about  the  State,  the 
Greensboro  and  Carman,  grown  at  High 
Bridge;  the  Governor  llogg  at  Vine- 
land,  all  very  handsome  fruit.  The  Car¬ 
man  was  the  best  color  for  marketing 
purposes.  A  housewife  who  still  adheres 
to  the  old  system  of  home  canning,  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  for  a  New  Jersey  peach 
with  good  color,  free  stone,  good  shape 
and  with  flesh  sufficiently  solid  to  retain 
its  shape  in  the  jars.  The  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Carman  as  shown  there 
would  suit  her.  Of  the  other  essential 
qualities  those  who  have  grown  and  used 
them  know. 

Numerous  experiments  in  fertilizing 
and  cultivating  apples  are  in  progress, 
but  as  an  apple  tree  is  of  comparatively 
slow  growth  it  is  impossible  to  give  re¬ 
sults.  The  fruit  on  the  trees,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Bismarck,  was  handsome.  The 
Gravensteins  were  equally  so.  But  no 
one  can  yet  say  what  the  result  will  be. 

Those  interested  in  cows  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  examine  the  herd  and  learn  the 
results,  and  the  same  applied  to  hogs 
and  poultry. 


Pap  aw  Juice  and  Fire. — A  few  days 
since  the  New  York  papers  contained  an 
account  of  an  experiment  with  a  sub¬ 
stance  to  prevent  pain.  It  was  said  that 
gum  or  juice  from  the  papaw  tree  grown 
in  South  Africa  was  smeared  over  the 
face  and  body  of  a  man.  Flames  from  a 
gasoline  lamp  were  then  turned  upon  his 
his  flesh,  but  he  did  not  even  wince,  'and 
showed  no  evidence  of  pain  while  he  was 
smeared  with  this  preparation.  It  was 
claimed  that  this  stuff  actually  relieved 
the  pain  of  burning,  and  that  it  was  to 
be  used  by  firemen  for  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment.  We  sent  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  in  the  hope 
of  learning  all  that  we  could  about  this 
material,  but  the  Department  knows 
nothing  about  it,  and  can  give  no  infor¬ 
mation  whatever.  The  daily  papers  are 
well  filled  with  fakes  and  silly  stories  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  We  know  at 
least  one  faker  who  said  this  gave  him 
an  idea  for  organizing  a  farm  in  South 
Africa  to  produce  this  stuff,  and  then 
selling  stock  in  the  enterprise. 

The  New  York  Fire  Department  tells 
us  that  the  newspaper  report  was  greatly 
exaggerated.  No  gasoline  torch  was 
used  and  the  tricks  were  about  what  the 
professional  “fire-swallowers”  do. 


Wheat  and  Clover 

Many  farmers  stick  to  wheat  raising 
mainly  because  clover  follows  it  in  the  rotation. 

But  why  not  get  the  best  possible  out  of  both  crops? 

No  crop  returns  better  profit  for  the  right  fertilizer 
than  wheat. 

What  is  the  right  fertilizer?  That  depends  on  the  soil  and 
on  what  fertilizer  you  have  used  on  it.  The  longer  you  have 
used  phosphate  the  sooner  it  will  pay  you  to  balance  it  with 

POTASH 

Insist  on  your  wheat  fertilizer  containing  6  to  8  per  cent,  of 
Potash.  Potash  Pays  on  both  wheat  and  clover. 

[f  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Potash,  write  us  for  Pr'S{;Sl, 
quantity  needed,  and  ask  for  our  free  book.  Fail  Fertilixera.  It 
will  show  you  how  to  save  money  and  increase  profits. 

German  Kali  Works,  Inc. 

42  Broadway,  New  York 
McCormick  Block,  Chicago  Bank  &  Trn*t  Bldg.,  Savannah 
Whitney  Central  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans 
25  California  St.,  San  Francisco 
Empire  Bldg.,  Atlanta 


>fJ  ®  The  best  varieties,  both 
new  and  old,  and  the  best 
methods  of  planting  to  raise  a 
full  crop  of  Strawberries  next 
year,  are  fully  particularized  in 

DREER’S 

Mid-Summer  Catalogue 

Also  the  best  varieties  of  Celery, 
Cabbage  Plants,  etc. 

A  most  complete  list  of  the  Best  Hardy 
Perennial  Seeds  for  summer  sowing. 

Also  vegetable  and  farm  seeds  for  sum¬ 
mer  and  fail  sowing.  Select  list  of  sea¬ 
sonable  decorative  and  flowering  plants. 

Write  for  a  copy  and  kindly 
mention  this  weekly  —  FREE. 

HENRY  A.  DREER  PHILADELPHIA  /j 


Finest  seed  wheat,  all  cleaned,  graded 
and  tested.  Grown  in  the  heart  of  the 
most  prolific  wheat  soil  in  the  world  — 
the  fertile  valleys  of  Lancaster  county. 

Graded  Seeds  Mean  Bigger  Crops 
You  can  easily  grow  30  to  40  bushels 
per  acre.  Many  varieties,  smooth  and 
bearded — and  all  big,  heavy  yieldcra. 

They  possess  wonderful  vitality. 

Valuable  Wheat  Catalog — Free.  I  sell 
direct  from  farm  to  you.  No  middle¬ 
man's  profits.  Money  back  and  all 
charges  paid  if  not  satisfied. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Box  30, Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Pot-Grown 

Strawberry  Plants 

as  shown  In  the  cut  are  much 
the  best.  Tbe  roots  are  all 
there  —  and  good  roots,  too. 
If  set  out  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  will  produce  a  crop 
of  berries  next  June.  I  have  tbe 
finest  stock  of  plants  in  the  New 
England  States.  Send  for  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Price  List  ‘ 

C.  S.  PRATT,  Reading,  Mass. 


EEDS  FOR  FALL 

SOWING 


Red  Wave  and  St.  Louis  Prize  winter  wheat, 
Wisconsin  Pedipree  aud  New  Pitkus  rye,  both  very 
superior  kinds. 


HAIRY  VETCH  ALFALFA 

99 per  cent  pure  99.92  per  cent  pure. 
Grass  Seeds  of  highest  quality  and  lowest 
possible  prices.  Price  list  free. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.. 

Soed  Growers 

Moroton  Farm,  Coldwator,  N.  Y. 


Dollar-Mark  Wheat 
Makes  Good  Again 

Forty  acres  went  38  bushels  to  the  acre 
this  year — 54  bushel  seeded  per  acre. 

Stokes’  Dollar-Mark  Wheat  has  heads  4 
to  454  inches  long,  bearded,  white-chaffed, 
with  large,  solid  red  grain  that  brings  top  mill¬ 
ing  price.  Strong4-foot  straw — seldom  lodges. 

Plants  stool  out  wonderfully; 
form  10  to  30  heads.  Only  54  bushel 
of  seed  needed  for  acre. 

Try  it.  Peck  $1;  54  Bushel 

(enough  for  acre)  $2;  Bushel 
$3.50;  10  Bushel  $30.  Sample 
sent  free. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER.  Sow 
now.  15  lbs.  to  acre.  Peck  $1 .50 ;  Bushel 
(60  lbs.)  $5  ;  10  Bushel  $47.50. 

WINTER  VETCH  (Vida  Villosa). 
Lb.  10  cents,  100  lbs.  $9.  Sow  40  lbs. 

to  acre,  with  54  bushel  rye. 

Send  for  my  farm  seed 
circular — FREE 

Walter  P.  Stokes 

Dept.  130.  ...  Philadelphia 


700,000  Fruit  Trees 

FOlt  FALL  TLANTISG 
You  want  the  best  Eresb  Dug 
Genesee  Valley  grown  trees 
when  you  plant  this  fall. 
Guaranteed  True  to  Name 
I  sell  them  direct  from  Nursery 
to  planter  at  wholesale  prices. 

DO  NOT  BUY  until  you  write 
for  my  free  illustrated  catalog. 

WELLS  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 
Box  42, _ DANSVILLE,  B.  Y. 


ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Guaranteed  to  bo  99#  pure  and  free  from  dodder. 
Write  for  sample  on  which  we  Invite  you  to  got 
Government  tests.  We  do  not  handle  Turkestan 
“ Dwarf  Alfalfa”  or  cheap  inferior  European  seed. 

We  rofuse  to  handle  anything  but  tha  very  best. 
Experiment  Stations  agree  that  American  Seed  ex¬ 
cels  all  other.  Our  seed  should  produce  hay  at  $60 
per  acre  annually.  Write  for  catalog  and  folder 
which  contains  valuable  information  that  you 
should  know  about.  We  are  sure  it  will  interest  you# 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED 

Northern  grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  We 
handle  export  grade  only  and  can  furnish  grass 
mixture  suitable  for  any  soils.  Write  for  catalog. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  223  Mechanicsburg,  O. 

PURE  FIELD  SEEDS-SEED  WHEAT 

(RedWave  aud  Winter  King)CLOVER.  TIMOTHY. 
ALSIKE,  ALFALFA  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF 
PURE  FIELD  SEEDS  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer;  free  from  noxious  weeds  Ask  for 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  -  rOSTOKIA,  OHIO 

•  trawberrY  Plants 

Pot-Grown  and  Layer  for  August  and  Fall 
planting.  Raspberry.  Blackberry,  Asparagus 

Plants  and  Fruit  Troes.  CATALOGUE  FREE- 
IRltY  I,.  SQUIRES,  Good  Gromid.N.  Y. 

4,000  Bushels  Seed 

Highest  Yielding  Varieties 

so MammothWhite  Rye,  Timothy,  Alfalfa, Vetch, 
imson  Clover,  etc.  Catalog  and  samples  tree. 

N.  SCAKFF,  Box  14,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


ED  WHEAT 


—Beets,  Lettuce,  Kolil-rabi, 

- igs  ■  ihiiij  $1  per  1000.  Tomato,  Sweet 

tatoes,  $1  50  per  1000.  Cauliflower,  Peppers,  *2  per 
Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa 


abbage  Plants 


Standard  Apple  Barrels 

Car  lots  or  less.  ROBT.  GILLIES,  Medina,  N.  V. 


KINGS 


Invite  you  to  come  to  Dansville.  300,000  fruit  trees  to  sell- 

Apples  2-yr.  5  to  7  ft.  at  $120.00  per  1 .000.  Poaches.  1-yr.  4  to  6  ft 
at  $80.00  per  1,000.  Guaranteed  true  to  name,  free  from  scale 
and  aphis.  Visit  us  now  or  write  atonc.e.  Prices  will  advance. 
Buy  from  a  reliable  firm  on  a  rising  market.  ,  _  w  v 

KING  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  -  DANSVILLE,  H.  Y 


SEED  WHEAT 


„  is  bred  for  heavy  yields  and  high  milling  qual-  to* 
^/^/itios.  Often  yields  3b  to  40  bu.  per  acre.  Guaranteed 

; omtSc-  ~ ^  pure  or  money  back.  Free  from  smut  and  foreign  mat-, 

*  A tor.  We  handlo  onl/tho  finest  strains  of  Fultz,  Poole  and  Gypsy, 

'■\r  Write  for  Free  Booklet  &  Samples  Today !  ^//' 

Got  sample,  that  interest  you.  Booklet  toll,  how  wo  select  and  breed  wheat. 

.'  We  also  carry  a  full  lino  of  grass,  clover  aud  farm  soeds.  Writofor  pricos  today 

O.  C.  Shepard  Co.,  Farm  Seed  Specialists,  Box  850  Medina.Ohio 
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[THE  HAY  PRESS  HAS  COME. 

Tbe  picture  shows  a  familiar  scene  on 
farms  where  hay  is  a  staple  crop.  Some 
farmers  have  their  own  press,  built  in 
the  barn,  or  movable,  so  that  it  can  be 
carted  about  to  different  buildings  or 
stacks ;  but  large  numbers  depend  on  the 
traveling  presser,  who  goes  about  doing 
the  work  for  a  whole  neighborhood,  or 
perhaps  several.  When  the  press  ar¬ 
rives,  the  farmer  and  his  men,  and  the 
women,  too,  know  that  there  will  be 
“something  doing”  and  a  hungry  crowd 
to  feed. 

One  man  who  spent  most  of  his  time 
on  the  road  with  a  hay  press,  thrashing 
machine  or  buzz  saw  said  he  liked  this 
because  it  was  the  same  as '  “going  visit¬ 
ing  all  the  time.”  He  was  a  terrific 
worker  and  had  a  flow  of  language  (not 
profanity)  that  might  well  be  envied  by 
a  congressman  with  a  pet  tariff  schedule 
to  rescue  from  unfeeling  revisers.  His 
talk,  instead  of  wearying  the  gang  kept 
them  good-natured. 

At  that  time  the  writer  was  a  hired 
man  on  a  farm  that  cut  about  100  tons 
of  market  hay  yearly.  Under  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  this  boss  presser  we  one  day 
ran  out  150  bales,  averaging  200  pounds 
each,  which  was  considered  a  pretty  fair 
day’s  work.  My  part  of  the  job  was  to 
dig  the  hay  out  of  the  mow  and  get  it  to 
the  press  platform.  As  the  hay  had  been 
put  in  with  horse  fork,  dropped  in  large 


training  in  an  agricultural  college,  based 
on  good  country  experience  as  a  boy  and 
some  practical  experience  after  leaving 
college.  He  is  to  advise  farmers  and  to 
show  them  on  a  farm  conveniently  locat¬ 
ed  in  the  county,  the  best  methods  of 
farming.  There  is  already  a  demonstra¬ 
tor  in  Sussex  County,  and  one  in  Mercer. 
The  Experiment  Station  appoints  the 
demonstrators  and  the  State  and  the 
counties  pay  them. 

The  Mercer  County  Farm  Bureau  is 
now  suggesting  to  the  farmers  Winter 
cover  crops  and  Alfalfa  as  soil  improvers 
and  in  this  connection  has  planned  for 
two  demonstrations.  These  will  be  the 
third  and  fourth  of  the  soil  improvement 
series — the  first  and  second  having  dealt 
with  top-dressing  and  lime  respectively. 
Inoculating  cultures  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Washington  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Bureau’s  farm  agent,  who  will 
also  furnish  the  addresses  of  shippers 
who  will  supply  lime  direct  in  carload 
lots,  and  of  seed  dealers  having  first  qual¬ 
ity  Crimson  clover,  Winter  vetch,  or  Al¬ 
falfa  seed.  In  order  to  make  sure  that 
the  seeds  are  of  the  best  quality  growers 
are  advised  to  send  samples  to  the  seed 
analyst  at  the  State  Experiment  Station, 
New  Brunswick,  who  will  gladly  give 
them  the  desired  information. 

The  College  Farm  at  the  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  returns 
an_  annual  profit  to  the  State  of  about 
$25,000.  According  to  a  statement  just 
made  by  Dr.  Jacob  G.  I.ipman,  the  di¬ 
rector,  this  amount  was  exceeded  last 
year.  Last  year,  the  horticultural  de¬ 
partment  brought  in  a  return  of  $9,000, 
chiefly  through  experiments  in  peach 
growing.  The  State  is  conducting  sev¬ 
eral  large  peach  orchards,  the  ground  be¬ 
ing  rented  by  the  year.  Some  of  this 


THE  HAY  PRESS  HAS  COME.  Fig.  351. 


wads  from  the  peak  of  a  two-story  barn, 
and  left  to  roll  where  it  pleased,  without 
any  mowing  away,  it  was  considerably 
tangled,  and  the  mow  a  series  of  hollows 
and  rounds,  resembling  the  “Mountains 
of  the  Moon.”  A  lecture  on  the  need  of 
“physical  culture”  would  not  have  been 
highly  appreciated  by  any  of  us  that 
night. 

At  one  time  it  was  the  custom  to  put 
four  “slats”  in  large  bales,  one  at  every 
lengthwise  edge.  Sixteen  pounds  was  the 
weight  commonly  allowed,  but  those 
who  saw  a  profit  in  selling  green  oak  at 
hay  prices  often  worked  in  as  much  as 
30  pounds.  This  swindle  was  seldom 
successful,  however,  as  buyers  offered  less 
or  insisted  on  a  deduction  on  hay  heavily 
wooded.  Many  States  now  have  laws 
governing  baled  hay.  In  New  York  no 
bale  weighing  200  pounds  or  more  shall 
have  more  than  20  pounds  of  wood  to 
the  bale,  and  those  under  200  must  not 
have  above  10  pounds  of  wood.  No  wet 
or  damaged  hay  or  other  materials  shall 
be  concealed  in  any  bale.  An  amendment 
to  the  law  in  effect  July  1,  1913,  provides 
that  every  presser  of  hay  or  straw  for 
market  shall  mark  all  bales  with  his 
name  and  business  address,  and  the  cor¬ 
rect  weight  of  the  bale,  the  marking  to 
be  made  on  a  tag  not  less  than  I^>x3 
inches,  securely  fastened  to  the  bale.  The 
word  “presser”  here  means  the  “person, 
firm,  association  or  corporation  owning 
or  having  ^possession  and  operating  the 
hay  press.”  There  is  a  fine  of  $5  for 
every  violation  of  these  provisions. 


PROGRESS  IN  THE  GARDEN  STATE. 

State  Superintendent  of  Weights  and 
Measures  Waldron,  of  New  Jersey,  is 
continuing  his  crusade  against  dishonest 
weights,  scales  and  measures,  and  has 
just  sent  to  city  and  county  sealers  in¬ 
structions  embodying  the  information 
prepared  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
standards  designed  to  remove  in  detail 
the  various  causes  of  dishonesty  in  the 
weighing  and  measuring  of  commodities. 

Under  a  law  passed  by  the  last  Legis¬ 
lature,  each  county  may  now  have  a 
demonstrator  who  has  had  four  years  of 


land  in  South  Jersey  was  not  paying  the 
rental  price.  Corn  would  not  grow  on 
it  high  enough  to  produce  ears,  so  as  an 
experiment  some  of  it  was  rented  to  show 
that  an  orchard,  properly  set  out  and 
managed  could  be  made  profitable.  An¬ 
other  source  of  revenue  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  was  from  the  sale  of  roses  and  car¬ 
nations  grown  in  the  greenhouses  at  the 
College  Farm.  From  this  source  the 
State  received  $3,000.  During  the  year 
4,000  chicks  were  hatched,  and  the  money 
from  the  sale  of  eggs  and  birds  amounted 
to  about  $4,000.  Several  kinds  of  chick¬ 
ens  are  kept  at  the  farm.  Dr.  Lipman 
said  if  this  department  was  run  merely 
as  a  money-making  venture  some  of  the 
breeds,  such  as  the  Langshan,  would  not 
be  kept,  and  only  the  best  money  pro¬ 
ducers  raised.  In  the  swine  department 
the  pork  products  brought  in  $3,000,  and 
in  the  dairy  department  the  revenue  was 
$9,000,  mostly  from  the  sale  of  milk. 

Prof.  Julius  Nelson,  biologist  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Station,  and  Chief 
Charles  R.  Bacon,  of  the  State  Bureau 
of  Shell  Fisheries,  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  establish  in  this  State  the  first 
oyster  observation  station  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  object  of  the  observatory  is  to 
obtain  needed  data  on  the  conditions  of 
water,  atmosphere  and  bottom  which  con¬ 
trol  the  growth  of  shellfish. 

New  Jersey’s  fire  line  law  has  been 
nullified  by  the  State  court  of  last  resort 
on  the  ground  that  it  conflicts  with  the 
constitutional  provision  that  “private 
property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public 
use  without  just  compensation.”  The 
law,  passed  in  1909.  provided  for  the 
clearing  of  the  growth  and  underbrush 
adjoining  railroad  rights  of  way  as  a 
safeguard  against  sparks  from  locomo¬ 
tives  starting  disastrous  fires.  Some  way 
must  now  be  found  by  the  next  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  cure  the  vital  defect  in  the  1909 
statute.  New  Jersey  has  2,000,000  acres 
of  forest,  comprising  42  per  cent  of  the 
land  area  of  the  State.  Surely,  this  is 
an  asset  worth  conserving. 

The  management  of  the  Inter-State 
Fair,  at  Trenton,  has  arranged  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  public  school  pupil  competition  in 
garden  and  other  exhibits.  The  contest 
is  open  only  to  the  pupils  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  State.  The  classes  in  J 
which  prizes  are  offered  comprise  rural 
school  districts,  individual  rural  schools, 
individual  pupils  and  home  gardens. 

At  the  Monmouth  County  Fair,  which 
is  one  of  the  greatest  county  fairs  in  this 
country,  prizes  will  be  given  to  the  school 
children,  who  secure  the  greatest  number 
of  exhibits.  Many  of  the  farmers  pro¬ 
duce  fine  crops,  but  do  not  take  the 


trouble  to  prepare  any  of  them  for  ex¬ 
hibition.  By  the  above  means,  it  is  hoped 
not  only  greatly  to  increase  the  number 
of  exhibits  in  each  department,  but  to 
incite  enthusiasm  among  the  pupils  of 
the  public  schools.  Another  novel  fea¬ 
ture  at  the  Monmouth  Fair  will  be  a  cat-  I 
tie  judging  contest  for  boys  12  to  20 
years  old.  This  contest  is  intended  to 
encourage  boys  to  learn  the  good-  points 
of  cattle,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
judge  them  properly  when  they  take  up 
active  farm  work  for  themselves.  Breed¬ 
ers  of  purebred  cattle  in  Monmouth 
County  have  offered  to  donate  bull  calves 
as  premiums  in  this  contest.  These  bull 
calves  will  be  of  blooded  stock  and  in 
each  case  when  full  grown,  will  be  fit  to 
head  a  herd  of  high-grade  cattle.  Prof. 
II.  H.  Ming,  of  Cornell  University,  will 
judge  the  cattle.  Before  the  judging  by 
the  boys  is  begun  he  will  give  the  boys 
who  enter  this  contest  a  little  talk  on 
cattle  and  will  tell  them  how  to  select  a 
good  cow  from  a  poor  one.  Then  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  will  be  turned  into  the  judg¬ 
ing  pen.  Each  boy  entering  the  contest 
will  have  a  pad  of  paper  and  a  pencil 
handed  to  him  and  he  will  note  down  on 
the  paper  the  cow  which  he  considers  the 
best  in  the  pen,  the  second  best,  etc.,  and 
his  reasons  for  making  his  selections.  No 
boy  who  has  had  any  instruction  what¬ 
ever  from  any  agricultural  college  will  be 
permitted  to  compete.  The  boy  placing 
the  cows  nearest  right  and  giving  the 
best  reasons  for  his  selections  will  have 
first  choice  of  the  bull  calves  offered  as 
premiums,  the  boy  coming  next  will  have 
second  choice,  and  so  on. 

The  four  State  Summer  schools  have 
about  800  students.  The  most  elaborate 
courses  are  those  given  at  the  State  col¬ 
lege  and  include  such  subjects  as  nature 
study,  school  gardening,  elementary  agri¬ 
culture,  poultry  husbandry  and  agricul¬ 
tural  botany. 

An  advanced  step  will  be  taken  this 
Fall  when  horticulture  and  agriculture 
will  be  taught  in  the  Middletown  town¬ 
ship  high  school  at  Leonardo.  Horticul¬ 
ture  will  be  taught  by  an  expert  in  the 
private  employ  of  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  and  agriculture 
by  an  instructor  engaged  especially  for 
the  purpose.  The  Freehold  high  school 
is  the  only  other  school  in  the  State  that 
teaches  agriculture.  This  school  has  a 
miniature  farm  near  the  school  building, 
where  the  subject  and  allied  branches  are 
taught  in  concrete  form.  If  the  new 
courses  prove  successful  at  Leonardo  a 
farm  will  be  laid  out  near  the  school. 

Following  in  the  steps  of  similar  or¬ 
ganizations  in  other  counties,  Burlington 
County  farmers  have  organized  to  meet 
the  increased  tax  in  living  with  the  co¬ 
operative  effort  in  the  production  and 
sale  of  farm,  garden,  dairy  and  orchard 
products.  They  have  formed  the  Burl¬ 
ington  County  Produce  Sales  Company, 
which  has  just  been  incorporated  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  with  an  authorized 
capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The  headquar¬ 
ters  will  be  in  Mount  Holly. 

The  elm  leaf-beetle,  which  at  one  time 
was  said  to  threaten  the  lives  of  all  the 
elm  trees  in  the  State,  is  now  reported 
to  be  not  only  under  control,  but  dimin¬ 
ishing  in  numbers  very  appreciably.  The 
time  is  said  to  be  not  far  distant  when 
its  ravages  on  the  foliage  of  elm  trees 
will  be  negligible  and  it  may  be  entirely 
eradicated  throughout  New  Jersey.  The 
reasons  for  the  disappearance  of  this  beetle 
are  not  easily  explainable,  but  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed.  with  some  reason,  that  a  parasite 
of  the  beetle  has  made  its  appearance  and 
has  already  begun  its  destructive  work. 

From  present  indications  there  will 
hardly  be  half  a  crop  of  cranberries  in 
New  Jersey  this  Fall.  Growers  all  over 
the  State  report  that  the  berries  were 
badly  hit  by  the  frosts  of  early  June. 
Even  before  that  many  of  the  berries  did 
not  blossom  out.  There  was  a  new 
growth  of  vine  but  no  blossoms. 

n.  t.  n.  i 
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Slit  this  Whip 

from  Cracker  to  Butt 

A  Red  Rawhide  Center  Whip 
free  to  you  if  it  does  not  have 
a  continuousred  rawhide  cen¬ 
ter  from  cracker  through  butt. 
Red  Centers  are  made  by  us 
from  East  I  n  d  ian  Water  Buffalo 
hides  after  beingtreated  by  our 
secret  process  which  makes 
them  moisture-resisting, 
springy,  durable,  and  the  only 
center  suited  to  durable  whip 
construction. 

Red  Rawhide  Center  Whips  are  made 
in  the  largest,  most  complete  factory  in 
the  country,  and  are  handled  by  dealers 
everywhere.  Ask  yours  first.  Ifhedoes 
not  have  them,  write  us.  It  will  pay  you. 

UNITED  STATES  WHIP  CO. 
Westfield,  Mass. 


LIGHTNING  ROD 


Never  failed! 

Buy  a  lightning  rod  that  you  can 
b ^absolutely  certain  will  protect. 

Cole  Bros.  Franklin 
Lightning  Rod 

is  thetime  tested, lightning  protection. 
In  64  years  it  has  never  failed. 

The  C  B  F  R  is  the  gennina  Benjamin 
Franklin  steel  rod  as  improved  and  per¬ 
fected  by  our  6-1  years  experience.  The 
tact  that  Franklin's  steel  rods  have  been 
111  "s®  ISO  years  and  have  always  been 
wholly  effective,  proved  that  steel  is  the  best 
material.  Now  the  world’s  greatest  au¬ 
thority  on  lightning  protection— Sir  Oliver 
.Lodge — says:  “  A  lightning  conductor  of 
perfect  conductivity  (such  as  copper) 
would  deal  with  the  energy  in  far  too 
rapid  a  manner;  and  the  result  would 
be  dangerous  surges  and  side  dashes. 

Iron  or  steel  would  get  rid  of  it  in  a 
slower  and  much  safer  manner.” 

The  famous  Prof.  Morse’ 
pamphlet  on  lightning 

and  lightning  rods,  including  quo¬ 
tations  from  well-known  authori¬ 
ties  on  these  subjects  will  be  sent 
yn  FREE.  Write  for  this  inter¬ 
esting,  instinctive  pamphlet  today, 

Cole  Bros.  Lightning  Rod  Co. 

322  South  7th  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C  B  F  R  Rod  has  the.  initials  stamped 
in  the  coupling  of  each  section  as  betoict 


Seeding  Down  Time 

Make  New  Soil  Again 

*****  *  If  you  have  a  piece  of  land 

that  is  not  producing  as  much 
as  you  think  it  should;  write 
us  about  it. 

We  will  be  very  glad  to  give 
you  advice  as  to  what  methods  will  best  restore  it 
to  full  productiveness. 

We  prepare  special  fertilizers  for  particular  soils  and  special  crops. 
Let  us  tell  you  how  we  have  helped  many  a  farmer  raise 

CROPS 

\  ou  can  read  it  in  our  1913  Almanac  or  in  our  Booklets  on  Soil, 
and  on  Grass  Crops. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Address  Dept.  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS,  PORTLAND,  CONN. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — In  an  opinion  given 
August  28,  County  Judge  Owens  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  held  that  all  women  are  eligible 
for  appointment  as  clerks  of  election  and 
that  all  women  who  are  heads  of  families, 
supporting  them  independently,  may  serve 
as  judges  of  election,  under  the  new 
woman  suffrage  law  in  Illinois. 

Sudden  rains,  resulting  in  torrents  in 
Price  Canyon,  Utah,  carried  away,  July 
28,  railroad  bridges,  houses  and  sections 
of  the  Midland  Trail,  completed  at  con¬ 
siderable  expense.  The  damage  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  between  $50,000  and  $100,000. 

An  important  economic  discovery,  in 
the  shape  of  an  inexhaustible  bed  of  giant 
scallops,  off  the  Atlantic  coast,  has  just 
been  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Fisheries.  This  bed  of  the  big  edible 
bivalves  is  said  to  extend  all  the  e- 
from  Block  Island,  off  Rhode  I"1 
the  Virginia  Capes,  and  appc-'  t 

miles  or  more  in  width. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  through 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Knaebel,  has 
issued  a  warning  to  the  public  that  the 
2,000.000  acres  of  the  so-called  Oregon 
and  California  railroad  lands  recently 
ordered  forfeited  by  the  United  States 
District  Court,  of  Oregon,  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  on  the  ground  that  the  railroad  had 
violated  conditions  of  its  grant,  will  not 
be  thrown  open  to  settlement  until  the 
case  has  been  finally  passed  on  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  Con¬ 
gress  has  enacted  special  legislation.  At¬ 
tempts  at  wholesale  land  fraud  through¬ 
out  the  entire  West,  and  more  especially 
in  Oregon,  have  been  reported  to  the  de¬ 
partment,  and  instructions  have  been 
given  to  United  States  Attorney  Reames, 
of  Portland,  to  investigate  and  prosecute 
those  found  guilty.  Representing  that 
the  lands  can  be  procured  by  settlement, 
those  engaged  in  the  alleged  fraudulent 
scheme  are  said  to  be  obtaining  location 
fees  for  their  services.  The  public  also  is 
being  induced,  Mr.  Knaebel  says,  to  make 
applications  to  purchase  from  the  rail¬ 
road  company  in  order  to  acquire  pref¬ 
erence  rights  of  purchase.  The  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  controlling  the  Oregon 
A  California,  has  issued  a  warning  that 
no  money  will  be  accepted  by  the  com¬ 
pany  and  no  preference  rights  granted 
pending  the  litigation. 

Eighteen  men  were  killed  August  3  in 
the  East  Brookside  mine  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com¬ 
pany,  near  Tower  City,  Pa.,  by  a  double 
explosion  of  what  is  believed  to  have  been 
dynamite  and  gas.  Thirteen  men  per¬ 
ished  in  the  first  explosion  and  five  went 
to  their  death  in  the  second  blast,  after 
a  heroic  attempt  to  rescue  the  victims  of 
the  first. 

Sentences  were  imposed  on  the  five 
members  of  the  West  Virginia  Legisla¬ 
ture,  at  Webster  Springs.  W.  Va.,  Au¬ 
gust  4,  by  Judge  W.  S.  O’Brien,  in  the 
Superior  Court.  The  legislators  were 
convicted  of  bribery  in  connection  with 
the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator1 
early  iu  the  year.  Delegates  S.  U.  G. 
Rhodes,  Rath  Duff  and  H.  F.  Asbury 
were  sentenced  to  six  years  each  in  the 
penitentiary ;  State  Senator  B.  A.  Smith 
to  five  years  and  six  months,  and  Dele¬ 
gate  Davie  Hill  to  five  years.  All  are 
disqualified  for  life  from  holding  any 
public  office. 

New  express  rates  ordered  by  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  are  to 
go  into  effect  October  15.  The  compa¬ 
nies  are  required  by  the  commission  to 
adopt  and  observe  the  new  schedule  of 
rates,  which  reduces  their  gross  revenue 
approximately  16  per  cent,  for  a  period 
of  two  years,  these  rates  to  apply  be¬ 
tween  all  points  in  the  United  States; 
to  adopt  a  new  form  of  express  receipt, 
and  to  adopt  the  block  system  of  stating 
rates.  Under  the  present  method  of  com¬ 
piling  tariffs  some  900,000,000  separate 
rates  are  published  by  the  express  com¬ 
panies.  Under  the  block  system  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  commission  this  number 
will  be  reduced  to  less  than  650,000,  and 
tne  commission  believes  the  system 
points  the  way  to  the  solution  of  the 
present  maze  of  freight  rates.  The  so- 
called  block  system  divides  the  United 
States  into  950  blocks,  averaging  each 
2,500  square  miles.  While  the  commis¬ 
sion  has  not  considered  the  practicability 
of  applying  the  block  system  to  freight 
rates,  it  is  known  that  the  question  may 
be  taken  up  at  any  time.  With  a  stand¬ 
ard  freight  rate  once  established  between 
blocks,  instead  of  between  points,  and  all 
other  rates  stated  in  percentages  of  the 
standard,  the  present  complicated  tangle 
of  freight  rates,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
commission’s  experts,  would  be  cleared. 

WASHINGTON.— For  the  first  time 
in  its  history  the  Treasury  Department 
is  to  accept  commercial  paper  as  security 
for  Government  deposits  in  national 
banks.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mc- 
Adoo  announced  July  31  that  he  would 
deposit  in  the  banks  of  the  South  and 
West  from  $25,000,000  to  $50,000,000  to 
be  used  in  the  movement  and  marketing  of 
the  unusually  large  crops.  Besides  prime 
commercial  paper  and  United  States 
bonds  the  Secretary  will  accept  State  and 
municipal  bonds  as  security.  On  April 
30  Secretary  McAdoo  announced  his 
willingness  to  deposit  $10,000,000  in  na¬ 
tional  banks  at  two  per  cent  interest  and 
this  already  has  been  taken  up.  There 
is  on  deposit  in  national  banks  $58,000,- 
000.  Secretary  McAdoo’s  announcement 
that  he  is  willing  to  put  $50,000,000  iu 
the  banks,  therefore,  will  bring  the  total 
up  to  over  $100,000,000. 


President  Wilson  has  sent  ex-Governor 
John  Lind  of  Minnesota,  to  Mexico  as 
an  “adviser”  of  the  American  Embassy. 
The  President  also  accepted  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Henry  Lane  Wilson  as  Ambassa¬ 
dor  of  the  United  States  to  Mexico. 
While  Mr.  Wilson  has  submitted  his  res¬ 
ignation  four  times,  once  formally  at  the 
end  of  the  last  administration  and  thrice 
since  then  because  of  the  variance  of  his 
views  and  those  of  the  new  regime  in 
Washington,  his  retirement  is  a  virtual 
dismissal.  It  is  due  not  only  to  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  policy,  but  also  to 
the  attitude  of  antagonism  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  assumed 
since  his  recent  return  to  his  country. 
The  President  will  not  give  out  any  state¬ 
ment  concerning  the  Mexican,  situation 
until  the  return  of  Mr.  Lind. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— John  C.  De 
Winter,  head  of  the  firm  of  De  Winter  & 
Co.,  egg  and  poultry  dealers,  of  31  Jay 
Street,  pleaded  guilty  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  July  31  to  paying 
railroad  freight  inspectors  to  expedite  the 
delivery  of  eggs  consigned  to  his  com¬ 
pany  so  the  concern  might  get  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  competitors.  Similar  pleas 
were  entered  by  Edward  M.  Garrison, 
Harry  D.  Wheeler  and  George  W.  Miller, 
employees  of  De  Winter  &  Co.  Judge 
Mayer  fined  the  firm  $7,000,  De  Winter 
himself  $3,000  and  Garrison  $2,500. 
Sentence  on  the  two  others  was  sus¬ 
pended. 

Serious  rioting  among  hop-pickers  is 
reported  from  the  California  hopfields. 
It  is  said  that  trouble  is  being  stirred  up 
by  I.  W.  W.  agitators. 

Suits  to  recover  $800,000  of  Federal 
oleomargarine  taxes  will  be  begun  soon 
in  Chicago  against  prominent  packers 
and  other  oleomargarine  manufacturers. 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  Os¬ 
borne  stated  August  5  that  he  would  re¬ 
quest  Attorney  General  McReynolds  to 
proceed  in  accordance  with  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  a  Chicago  grand  jury  which  re¬ 
cently  investigated  the  situation.  The 
grand  jury  criticized  the  previous  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Treasury  Department  for 
compromising  a  milliou-dollar  oleomarga¬ 
rine  tax  claim  for  $101,000,  and  found 
that  there  were  other  cases,  outside  the 
dates  of  the  compromise,  in  which  the 
Government  was  said  to  have  lost  a  large 
sum  because  the  manufacturers  were  al¬ 
leged  to  have  paid  only  the  tax  on  un¬ 
colored  oleomargarine,  when  their  prod¬ 
uct  was  colored.  The  suits,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced,  will  be  directed  against  the  G. 
II.  Hammond  Company,  the  Friedman 
Manufacturing  Company,  Moxley  &  Co., 
Armour  &  Co.,  all  of  Chicago,  and  sev¬ 
eral  smaller  concerns  outside  of  that  city. 
The  tax  on  uncolored  oleomargarine  is 
one-fourth  cent  a  pound,  and  on  colored 
10  cents  a  pound. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  FRUIT  NOTES. 

This  week  the  fruit  experts,  Prof.  U. 
P.  Hedrick,  horticulturist,  and  P.  J.  Par¬ 
rott,  entomologistrat  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Ge¬ 
neva,  have  been  touring  the  orchard  sec¬ 
tions  of  Wayne,  Monroe,  Orleans,  Niag¬ 
ara,  Cayuga,  Onondaga,  Oswego  and  On¬ 
tario  Counties.  The  trip  was  made  in 
a  disinterested  way,  holding  clear  from 
the  position  of  the  buyer,  partly  inclined 
to  talk  up  the  crop,  and  from  the  position 
of  the  fruit  growers,  many  of  whom,  as 
producers,  talk  down  the  crop.  From 
Wolcott  the  experts  were  taken  about 
the  district  by  Roy  Hendrick,  where 
nearly  100  miles  of  orchards  were  in¬ 
spected.  Here  a  highly  flattering  com¬ 
ment  was  made  on  the  orchards  under 
scientific  care.  These  were  found  in 
first-class  condition.  The  soil  in  this 
district  also  came  in  for  favorable  corn- 
men  f 

After  a  week’s  trip  the  estimate  of  the 
fruit  crop  was  announced  as  follows : 
Apples,  one-third  of  last  year’s  crop ; 
pears,  twice  as  many  as  last  year;  cher¬ 
ries.  more  than  the  normal  crop.  The 
estimate  is  a  conservative  one,  occupying 
middle  ground  between  the  buyers’  pre¬ 
diction  of  one-half  last  year’s  crop  and 
the  growers’  estimate  of  one  quarter  of 
last  year’s  production.  The  experts  were 
much  pleased  to  learn  that  the  cultural 
methods  advocated  by  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion,  wherever  put  in  vogue,  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  bettering  the  outlook  for  a 
fair  yield  of  fruit.  The  cases  of  failure 
were  almost  entirely  confined  to  neglect¬ 
ed  orchards.  The  trip  through  the  fruit 
belt  was  largely  inspired  through  reports 
that  the  methods  recommended  by  the 
station  were  insufficient  to  cope  with 
actual  conditions  in  the  orchard  district. 

The  windstorm  of  July  13  was  found 
to  have  been  most  destructive  to  some 
parts  of  the  fruit  belt,  particularly  in 
the  western  lap.  where  over  level  stretches 
the  wind  obtained  good  headway.  The 
eastern  section  is  more  rolling  and  the 
reports  from  this  section  were  less  alarm¬ 
ing.  In  the  western  portion  many  peach 
orchards  were  found  where  the  crop  had 
been  entirely  ruined.  Trees  were  broken 
and  split  and  fruit  hurled  about.  Many 
apple  orchards  suffered  heavily.  Four  ex¬ 
perimental  stations  under  the  control  of 
the  State  were  visited  during  the  week. 
These  were  the  Hitchings  orchard  at 
South  Onondaga  where  a  sod  mulch  ex¬ 
periment  is  in  progress;  the  orchard  of 
the  Great  Bear  Spring  Company  at  Ful¬ 
ton,  where  a  fertilizer  experiment  is  in 
progress;  the  Albert  Wood  orchard  at 
Carlton,  where  dwarf  apple  planting  is 
under  test,  and  the  fourth  at  the  Dens- 
more  orchard  at  Albion,  where  another 
fertilizer  test  is  being  made. 


The  inquiry  for  evaporated  apples  has 
increased  during  the  last  few  weeks  and 
a  number  of  car  sales  have  been  reported 
at  6%  cents  for  choice  stock.  Large 
quantities  of  stock  are  still  held  in  stor¬ 
age.  The  releasings  from  Sodus  village, 
one  of  the  five  shipping  points  of  the 
town,  have  been  equivalent  to  seven 
trainloads  of  30  cars  each  during  the 
first  half  of  1913.  The  interest  so  far  is 
largely  confined  to  the  home  trade,  con¬ 
suming  only  about  one-third  of  the  an¬ 
nual  output.  The  foreign  trade,  with 
Holland  and  Germany  as  the  leading 
buyers,  uses  about  two-thirds  of  the  prod¬ 
uct.  Very  little  evaporated  fruit  is  now 
being  shipped  abroad.  This  development 
came  about  in  19]  1.  and  the  effects  are 
still  lingering.  In  August  of  that  year 
one  of  the  heaviest  windstorms  in  years 
whipped  the  trees  in  most  destructive 
fashion,  sending  thousands  upon  thous¬ 
ands  of  bushels  of  green  fruit  to  the 
ground.  That  something  might  be  recov¬ 
ered  from  such  destruction  the  growers 
sent  the  windfalls  to  the  evaporators. 
The  fruit  was  deficient  in  sugar  and  was 
in  nowise  fit  to  be  converted  into ‘.the 
dried  product.  When  it  was  put  upon 
the  market  it  met  with  condemnation 
everywhere.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
experiment  of  evaporating  green  fruit 
was  made  upon  a  big  scale,  and  from 
the  boomerang  result  it  is  likely  to  be 
the  last.  This  opposition  has  persisted 
and  is  yet  operating  to  depress  the  mar¬ 
ket.  In  Europe  the  situation  was  worse 
than  at  home,  and  some  dealers  there 
still  have  on  hand  some  of  the  1911  fruit. 
It  is  under  these  conditions  that  but  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  1912  fruit  has  moved  out  on 
the  foreign  market.  A.  ii.  P. 


PENINSULA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

About  1.500  attended  the  Summer 
meeting  held  at  Berlin,  Md.  After  ad¬ 
dresses  by  officers  and  visitors  the  after¬ 
noon  was  spent  in  the  nursery  and  or¬ 
chards  of  J.  G.  Harrison  &  Co.  One  of 
the  most  striking  demonstrations  at  this 
place  is  the  remarkable  peach  crop  on 
10,000  peach  trees  which  have  been  saved 
by  a  successful  treatment  of  spraying  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  School  of  Horti¬ 
culture,  Maryland  Agricultural  College, 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  fruit  by  fungus 
disease  known  as  “brown  rot.”  The  rot 
was  so  persistent  that  it  was  necessary 
to  continue  spraying  the  trees  for  more 
than  three  weeks  at  a  time  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  fruit,  but  a  crop  of 
peaches  has  been  produced  amounting  to 
over  35.000  baskets  of  fancy  marketable 
fruit.  _ 

August  2.  Potatoes  have  got  to*  ,je 
the  money  crop  here.  To-day  at  the 
station  Cobbler  is  bringing  $1.75,  an  ad¬ 
vance  over  last  week  of  20  cents.  Giant 
just  coming  iu  and  to-day  $1.55,  all  sold 
by  weight,  165  pounds  net.  There  are  a 
good  many  buyers  here  besides  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Exchange.  We  shall  not  have  a  full 
crop,  as  there  was  some  poor  seed  and  a 
great  deal  of  wet  weather  at  planting 
time.  Some  fields  have  a  very  poor 
stand.  Those  who  bought  Maine  seed 
were  fortunate  as  it  was  much  better 
than  that  from  New  York.  The  fruit 
crop  is  very  poor,  no  peaches  and  not 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  an  apple  crop. 
The  freeze  in  May  hurt  fruit  badly.  Our 
early  apples  brought  iu  New  York  from 
75  cents  to  $1.25  for  one-third  barrel 
basket.  Peaches  are  mostly  sold  here 
for  the  store  trade.  I  have  sold  corn 
this  week  for  80  cents  per  bushel  of  70 
pounds  in  the  ear.  Our  corn  on  account 
of  the  very  severe  drought  will  not  be 
first  rate.  Wheat  is  now  worth  90 ;  rye 
65,  and  rye  straw  $15  per  ton  at  the  sta¬ 
tions.  New  hay  has  not  yet  been  baled 
to  any  extent,  but  is  worth  around  $20. 
Veal*  calves  from  nine  to  10  alive ;  milch 
cows  from  $50  to  $75.  Horses  too  high, 
a  good  team  will  bring  from  $500  to 
$600.  Fat  hogs  will  be  high,  as  there 
seems  to  be  a  shortage  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  great  problem  seems  to  be  the 
help  question.  There  are  lots  of  men 
here  who  will  not  work  except  a  day  or 
two  at  a  time.  On  a  ride  this  morning 
of  less  than  five  miles  I  counted  IS  idle 
men  lounging  along  the  road  or  sitting 
under  the  trees.  o.  A.  J. 

Bradevelt,  N.  J. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

American  Association  of  Instructors 
and  Investigators  in  Poultry  Husbandry, 
annual  meeting,  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station,  New  Brunswick,  August  18-20. 

Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Sturgeon  Bay,  August  20-21. 

New  York  State  Fair  and  Grand  Cir¬ 
cuit  Meeting,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  September 
8-13. 

Lancaster  Fair,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sep¬ 
tember  30-October  3. 

Vermont  Corn  Show,  Windsor,  Vt., 
November  5-7. 

Third  Indiana  Apple  Show,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  November  5-11. 

National  Grange,  Annual  Meeting, 
Manchester,  N.  II..  November  12. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall,  Boston,  November  12-16. 

Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Maryland  Crop  Improvement  Association, 
Maryland  Dairymen’s  Association,  Mary¬ 
land  Beekeepers’  Association  and  Farm¬ 
ers’  League,  Baltimore,  November  17-22. 

The  Capital  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  show  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  December  2-6. 

St.  Mary’s  Poultry  Club;  first  annual 
show,  St.  Mary’s,  Pa.,  December  18-19. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  an¬ 
nual  Winter  meeting,  Easton,  Md.,  Jan¬ 
uary  13-15,  1914. 


APPLE  BOXES 

(Shipped  Knock-down) 

WESTERN  STYLE 


with  one-piece  ends  and 
sides.  The  ONE  BEST  APPLE  BOX  which  has  the 
exact  appearance  of  the  Washington,  Oregon 
and  Colorado  package.  Standard  Bushel  Size 

SOUTHERN  STYLE 


IBxIl^xlOk! 
Inside  Meas. 
made  with  panel  ends 
with  one  end  printed  as  above.  Made  to  meet 
the  demand  for  a  Standard  Bushel  Box  at  a 
very  low  price. 

BOX  LINING,  PAPER,  APPLE  WRAPS.  LABELS  FOR  BOX 
ENDS  AND  BARREL  TOPS,  CUSHIONS,  CORRUGATED 
PAPER  CIRCLES-EVERYTHING  IN  FRUIT  PACKAGES 

Write  for  Quotations  and  new  Catalog 

COLES  &  COMPANY 

109-11  WARREN  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


When 

you  write 

advertisers  mention 

The  R. 

N.-y.  and 

you'll 

get  a  quick 

reply  and  a  “square 

deal.” 

See  guaran- 

tee  editorial  page. 

: 

:  : 

! 


BUYING  OR  SELLING— 

A  Square  Deal  either  way  on  a 

“McDonald.  Pitless”  Scale 

A  scale  protects  you  only  when  accurate. 
The  “McDonald  Pitless”  is  accurate  every  day 
in  the  year — guaranteed  for  10  years. 

Protected  Bearings  Never  Freeze. 

The  patented  bearings,  protected  from  snow, 
ice  or  dust  are  used  only  on  the  McDonald. 

Requires  no  pit— easy  to  erect — 
steel  frame — steel  joists. 

Used  for  weighing  U.  S.  Mails. 

xt'oick’5  Write  today  for  handsome 
r  Ktt  ^au  Hanger  in  5  colors. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  104  MOLINE,  ILL. 


Save  $5  to  $23 

Factory  Prices — Freight  Paid— One  Year's  Trial 


Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

Buy  direct  from  factory 
and  get  a  betterstove  for 
less  money.  Freight  pre¬ 
paid — stovecomesall  pol- 
ished,  ready  to  set  up.  Use  it  one  yeat  if 
you  aren’t  satisfied  wo  refund  your  money. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices.  Bij?  Free 
Catalog  shows  why  improved  features  of  Gold  Coin 
Stoves  make  them  fuel-savers  and  splendid  bakers 
— why  they  have  given  satisfaction  for  53  years. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co.,  3  OakSt.,Troy»N.Y. 


HAS  A  HUNDRED  USES 

Avenarius  Carbolineum  has  a  hundred  uses 
about  the  farm  as  a  wood  preservative,  msect- 
icide,  disinfectant,  wash,  spray  and  pamt.  it 
will  lengthen  the  life  of 
the  silo,  the  barn,  posts 
and  other  woodwork. 
Keeps  lice,  mites  and 
vermin  from  poultry  and 
stock.  The  ideal  pre¬ 
servative  for  shingles, 
floors,  silos, troughs,  etc. 
Waterproofs  tarpaulins, 
ropes,  covers,  tool  hand¬ 
les,  hose,  wheels,  etc. 
Avenarius  Carbolineum 
is  non-poisonous,  non- 
inflammable,  and  is  eas- 
ily  and  quickly  applied 
as  paint,  spray  or  dip. 
Write  for  Bulletin  33,  de¬ 
scribing  its  many  uses. 
If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it 
— order  direct  from  us.  Carbolineum  Wood 
Preserving  Company,  Franklin  St.,  N.  Y* 
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CROPS 


OHIO  OUTLOOK. 

The  outlook  for  oats  is  as  good  as  in 
1912.  What  wheat  there  is  looks  good. 
Corn  is  doing  finely,  but  it  is  a  little 
small.  f.  h.  F. 

Henry  Co.,  O. 

We  have  no  fruit  of  any  kind.  Wheat 
about  one-third  crop ;  oats,  good ;  rye, 
fair ;  potatoes  are  not  promising ;  corn, 
looking  good ;  hay,  fair.  New  potatoes, 
80  cents  ;  corn,  80  ;  wheat,  $1 ;  oats,  40 ; 
hay,  $9;  hogs,  eight  cents;  cattle,  eight 
cents.  c.  m.  m. 

Monroe  Co.,  O. 

Corn  is  doing  finely  where  the  ground 
was  worked  well  before  planting.  The 
poorly-worked  land  did  not  stand  the 
drought.  Hay  is  below  an  average  cx-op ; 
oats  short  and  ripening,  will  make  a  fair 
crop.  lave  hens  are  14  cents,  and  broil¬ 
ers,  25  cents  at  the  farm.  g.  ii. 

Stark  Co.,  O. 

July  25.  The  corn  crop  does  not  com¬ 
pare  with  last  year.  Early  potatoes  are 
almost  a  failure  and  poor  quality.  New 
wheat  is  80  cents;  milk,  $1.35  per  100 
pounds;  butter,  25  to  30  cents;  eggs,  21; 
apples  are  selling  at  $1.25  per  bushel. 
Oats  are  short;  they  are  gathering  what 
they  can  with  mowing  machine. 
Tuscarawas  Co.,  O  .  b.  j.  c. 

Oats  looks  better  here  than  last  year. 
We  have  about  90  acres  of  oats,  but  no 
wheat  this  year.  Wheat  looks  well  around 
here,  better  than  I  have  seen  for  years. 
We  have  SO  acres  of  corn,  and  it  is  better 
than  in  1912.  Our  rye  is  going  to  be 
good.  Everything  in  the  stock  line  is 
hearty  and  healthy  with  ns.  We  have 
125  hogs.  j.  c.  L. 

Marion  Co.,  O. 

The  flood  of  March  damaged  the  farm¬ 
ers  so  much  that  very  little  oats  were 
sown,  and  much  of  the  wheat  and  mea¬ 
dows  on  the  low  ground  were  covered  so 
deep  with  mud  that  the  crops  were 
ruined.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  very  scarce. 
Tomatoes  and  cucumbers  are  coming  in 
now,  bringing  good  prices.  Many  acres 
of  both  are  grown  near  Marietta  and 
they  bring  in  large  returns.  E.  D.  l. 
Washington  Co.,  O. 

Warm  with  showers;  has  been  very 
dry.  Hay  harvest  is  in  full  blast,  crop 
not  very  good.  Gardens  look  poor;  also 
tomatoes  set  for  the  canning  factory.  All 
live  stock  is  scarce  and  high ;  not  many 
for  sale.  Many  think  the  corn  crop  will 
be  a  failure  in  this  section.  Oats  are 
very  short,  much  of  it  being  cut  with  a 
mowing  machine.  Wheat,  $1 ;  corn,  75 ; 
oats,  50;  mill  feed,  $28  a  ton;  hay,  $12 
to  $15;  eggs,  20;  butter,  25.  ‘Most 
cream  shipped  to  Dayton  and  Columbus. 
Jackson  Co.,  O.  j.  b.  w. 

Wheat  is  nearly  all  harvested,  and 
while  it  was  damaged  some  by  late  frosts, 
is  of  very  fine  quality,  and  will  probably 
be  60  or  70  per  cent  of  a  full  crop.  Oats 
have  very  short  straw,  but  there  is  a 
good  stand.  Hay  is  nearly  all  taken 
care  of.  but  is  very  light,  being  not  more 
than  half  a  crop.  Corn  is  rather  slow, 
hut  in  the  last  two  weeks  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  fast.  Eggs  are  bringing  IS  cents  per 
dozen,  and  butter  from  20  to  22  cents. 
Fruits  are  scarce ;  apples  were  hurt  by 
the  late  frosts.  H.  d.  w. 

Medina  Co.,  O. 

Crops  in  general  for  1913  will  be  far 
better  than  1912.  Wheat  in  places  not  a 
full  crop.  Hay  crop  is  fair;  oats  a  bumper 
crop.  Potato  crop  will  be  good.  Apple 
and  all  fruit  crops  light,  having  been 
blighted  by  the  late  frosts.  Berries  of 
wild  and  cultivated  varieties  were  plenti- 
lul,  but  the  scarcity  of  other  fruits  has 
made  them  expensive.  Wheat,  SS  cents; 
oats,  41  to  45 ;  corn,  ear,  26 ;  shelled,  60 ; 
potatoes,  30  cents;  hay,  Timothy,  per 
ton,  $12.50.  These  prices  are  being  paid 
by  the  Akron  merchants.  j.  ii.  w. 
Summit  Co.,  O. 

The  corn  crop  for  this  section  promises 
to  be  the  best  we  ever  had.  Oats  are 
poor,  not  more  than  half  an  average 
crop.  Hay  about  an  average.  New  seed- 
lnS  good  in  oats,  but  almost  a  failure  in 
wheat  where  seeders  were  not  used  to 
work  the  seed  in  the  ground.  Sov  beans 
a  good  stand.  Alfalfa  extra  good,  but 
acreage  is  still  small.  There  was  a  light 
crop  of  Spring  pigs.  But  they  are  doing 
well  and  no  disease  to  speak  of.  Wheat 
making  20  to  25  bushels  where  it  was 
fertilized  and  sown  early,  but  poor  where 
sown  late.  a  s  b 

Fayette  Co.,  O. 

July  30.  This  has  been  the  hottest 
week  I  ever  experienced,  and  people  and 
animals  are  suffering.  The  dust  is  dread¬ 
ful  and  the  humidity  unspeakable.  We 
are  all  hoping  for  cooling  thunderstorms, 
put  none  is  in  sight.  I  think  our  section 
is  better  off  than  many  parts  of  the 
country,  but  we  have  troubles  enough, 
the  milk  is  thick  and  tastes  of  weeds, 
the  pastures  are  parched,  the  oats  are 
poor  and  fruit  so  scarce  that  it  is  hard 
to  get  anything.  However,  the  hay  is 
wonderful  and  the  corn  promises  a  big 

yU14  •  v  M.  I.  K. 

Hardin  Co.,  O. 

Corn  is  a  fair  average,  but  a  week  or 
tu  days  behind  on  account  of  cold  Spring. 

"  neat  is  a  big  crop.  Hay  is  a  full  aver- 
but  is  weedy.  Pasture  never  was 
bettor  with  a  large  growth  of  red,  white 
<ind  alsike  clover.  Oats  are  below  last 
jear  s  crop  in  acreage  and  yield.  The 
<  i  op  of  laborers  is  few  and  far  between. 


In  fact,  an  ordinary  fife  and  drum  would 
not  get  over  three  for  a  corporal’s  guard. 
Prices,  corn,  85  cents  per  100  pounds 
ears ;  wheat,  new,  83  cents ;  hay,  new, 
delivered  in  town,  $7  per  ton ;  butter,  21 
and  22  cents ;  eggs,  IS  cents ;  milk,  six 
cents ;  beef,  dressed.  13  cents ;  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  14 ;  blackberries,  $1.90  per 
bushel,  packages  furnished  by  buyer. 
Pork  on  foot,  $8.90  per  100  pounds ;  la¬ 
bor.  per  day,  $2  to  $3 ;  month  hands,  $25 
to  $35  per  10  months.  d.  ii. 

Erie  Co.,  O. 

Apples,  75  per  cent ;  Duchess  60  to  80 
cents  per  bushel.  Peaches,  60  per  cent; 
plums,  75 ;  cherries,  75,  $1.50  to  $2  per 
bushel ;  berries,  50,  $2  to  $2.75  per 
bushel.  Fruit  crop  about  the  same  as  in 
1912  with  the  exception  of  apples,  which 
is  lighter.  n.  z.  cumings. 

Kent  Co.,  Mich. 

The  berry  crop  is  generally  lighter 
than  last  year,  but  prices  are  good. 
Grapes  will  he  about  two-thirds  of  a 
crop  as  compared  with  last  year.  Pears 
and  apples  are  about  one-half  to  two- 
thiids  of  a  crop.  Peaches  a  light  crop. 
Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  l.  a. 

Wholesale  butter.  24  to  25;  eggs,  20 
to  22 ;  buttermilk  calves,  nine  cents  live, 
grassers,  six ;  hogs.  8*4  ;  butcher  cows, 
six  cents ;  fowls,  14 ;  potatoes,  bushel, 
$1 ;  cows,  as  to  quality,  dairy,  $50  to 
$125  yer  head ;  horses  from  almost  noth¬ 
ing  to  $300.  Grain  very  little  in  farm¬ 
er’s  hands,  we  pay  at  mill  for  corn  about 
72  ;  oats,  50;  not  much  wheat  grown  in 
this  section.  Hay  about  an  average  crop ; 
oats  looking  fine;  corn  above  an  average 
at  this  time  of  year.  a.  m.  a. 

Bear  Lake,  Mich. 

The  frosts  of  May  8  and  9  killed  nearlv 
all  our  peach  buds.  I  have  about  100 
three  and  four-year  trees  and  I  don’t 
think  there  will  be  five  bushels  of 
peaches.  Some  orchards  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  will  have  40  per  cent  of  a  crop. 
Apple,  about  50  per  cent  of  a  crop  and 
quality  not  as  good  as  last  year ;  cherries 
about  25  per  cent  of  a  crop ;  plums,  a 
full  crop  on  all  trees  that  blossomed ; 
pears  nearly  art  killed  by  the  frost; 
grapes  a  good  prospect  now.  Potatoes, 
oats  and  corn  a  fair  crop  for  this  section, 
not  being  adapted  to  grain ;  hay,  a  very 
short  crop.  a.  w. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 

Strawberries  and  all  small  fruits  about 
15  per  cent  of  last  year’s  crop,  except 
marsh  huckleberries,  which  promise  to 
be  equal  to  last  year.  Grapes  about  40 
per  cent  condition  at  this  time;  plums 
about  30  per  cent  of  last  year.  As  many 
pea.  ’On  the  trees  as  last  year,  but  of 
very  poor  quality.  Peaches  will  make 
about  25  per  cent  of  1912  crop,  quality 
very  good  so  far.  All  early  apples  about 
as  last  year,  but  quality  off.  Winter 
apples  about  60  per  cent  of  1912,  more  or 
less  scabby,  even  with  our  best  orchard- 
ists.  Practically  all  orchards  here  are 
sprayed  and  well  cared  for.  j.  t.  w. 
Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 

July  29.  We  are  having  very  dry 
weather,  just  enough  rain  so  that  the 
autos  cannot  make  dust  all  the  while. 
It  is  very  bad  to  have  to  take  their  dust 
just  because  _  they  must  drive  so  fast. 
Our  roads  in  this  section  are  being 
spoiled  by  them.  They  have  spoiled  a 
State  road,  and  now  they  are  on  our 
gravel  road  making  deep  ruts,  sucking  up 
the  sand,  and  whirling  it  in  the  air,  and 
leaving  it  on  the  roadside.  Every  auto 
should  have  a  speed  limit  on  it  before  it 
leaves  the  shop.  Our  highway  tax  is 
something  extravagant  and  needless.  We 
have  had  fine  weather  to  secure  the  hay 
and  wheat  crop.  Hay  was  a  good  crop 
and  secured  in  fine  shape.  Alfalfa  has 
cut  a  good  crop.  Wheat  that  is  thrashed 
yields  well ;  one  piece  38  bushels  per 

acre.  Apples  will  be  a  light  crop  and 
poor  in  quality.  Beans  are  not  looking 
as  well  as  last  year.  Barley  is  a  heavy 
crop,  and  being  harvested.  Oats  not 
ripe  yet ;  some  good  pieces.  We  had  a 
heavy  wind  two  weeks  ago  which  did 

much  damage  to  fruit,  trees  and  grain. 
New  wheat,  90;  veal,  9*4;  butter.  22; 
eggs,  22.  “  e.  t.  b. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Average  cows,  $50 ;  beef  cattle  about 
six  cents  per  pound ;  sheep,  four  cents ; 
lamb,  seven  cents.  Milk,  retail,  eight 
cents  per  quart;  country  butter,  25  to 
30 ;  creamery,  38.  Potatoes,  $1  per 
bushel.  Fruit  about  all  frozen  by  late 
frosts,  not  much  garden  truck  on  the 

market  yet.  Hay  plenty,  selling  at  $10 

per  ton ;  wheat  $1  per  bushel ;  oats,  50 
cents  per  bushel;  corn,  75  cents. 

Bald  Eagle,  Pa.  j.  u.  f. 

Cows  averaged  at  public  sale,  $85.  We 
received  for  June  butter  fat.  35  cents 
per  pound.  Eggs,  24.  No  fruit  and  gar¬ 
dening  crops  sold.  Ground  very  dry  at 
present.  i.  l.  k. 

Bedminster,  Pa. 

Farmers  are  getting  about  $1.50  per 
100  pounds  for  milk  delivered  to  the 
milk  station.  Eggs  are  bringing  22 ;  po¬ 
tatoes.  $1  per  bushel ;  wheat,  new,  85 ; 
rye,  65;  corn,  70;  oats,  50.  Fat  cattle 
about  $8  per  100  pounds,  live  weight. 
Barto,  Pa.  s.  b.  l. 

July  24.  The  following  are  prices  at 
which  these  articles  are  selling  at  retail : 
Potatoes,  30  cents  a  peck  ;  cabbage,  three 
cents  a  pound ;  tomatoes,  20  cents  one- 
quarter  peck;  lettuce,  5  cents  head; 
onions,  10  cents  one-quarter  peck ;  ap¬ 
ples,  20  cents  one-quarter  peck  :  corn,  30 
cents  dozen ;  berries,  16  cents  a  quart ; 
eggs,  25  cents  a  dozen ;  butter,  38 ;  hens. 
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19;  springers,  28;  ducks,  20;  tenderloin 
steak,  30 ;  sirloin,  30 ;  round,  25 ;  roast, 
15  to  25 ;  lamb,  leg,  20 ;  chops,  20 ;  stew¬ 
ing,  15  ;  pork,  loin,  20.  Country  butter,  not 
reliable,  no  market  except  for  cooking 
purposes.  Good  country  butter  if  it 
could  be  had  would  bring  30  cents. 

Braddock,  Pa.  f.  s.  c. 

July  28.  Wheat,  95;  oats,  45;  corn, 
shelled,  65.  Hay,  $15.  Horses  from 
$150  up  Jo  $250.  Fresh  cows,  average 
price,  $65.  Fat  cattle,  eight  cents  per 
pound ;  veal  calves,  eight  cents  per 
pound.  Butter,  28;  milk,  retail,  eight 
cents  per  quart;  wholesale,  17  cents  per 
gallon.  Eggs,  25 ;  chickens,  old,  12 ; 
young,  20.  Strawberries,  12 y2  cents  per 
quart;  raspberries,  IS  cents  per  quart; 
apples,  $1  to  $1.50.  Peaches,  plums, 
pears  all  killed  by  late  frosts.  Potatoes, 
new,  $1.25  per  bushel.  w.  w. 

Indiana  Co.,  Pa. 

We  are  getting  quite  dry  again  after 
having  been  greatly  favored  with  timely 
showers.  The  potato  harvest  has  be¬ 
gun,  very  light  crop  of  Cobblers  in  this 
county.  Tomatoes  and  sugar  corn  as 
well  as  apples  form  the  large  part  of  the 
loads  finding  their  way  nightly  to  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Auto  trucks  are  being  used 
more  each  year,  making  three  trips  daily 
instead  of  one  and  occasionally  two  when 
the  rush  is  on.  Except  in  a  few  orchards 
the  peach  crop  is  very  light.  H.  g.  t. 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

July  26.  This  is  a  dairying  and  truck¬ 
raising  country,  with  most  of  our  prod¬ 
uct  sold  through  the  Exchange  and  deal¬ 
ers.  This  week  we  are  loading  potatoes, 
car  lots,  at  Pemberton.  Hay  and  straw 
to  press.  Grain  mostly  fed  to  stock.  Por¬ 
tion  of  milk  is  shipped  and  remainder  de¬ 
livered  fii  creamery  under  contract.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  70  cents,  56  pounds;  corn,  old, 
75  cents,  60  pounds ;  rye,  new,  50,  56 
pounds;  wheat,  98;  hay,  $12  per  ton; 
straw,  rye,  new,  $14  per  ton ;  butter, 
creamery,  35 ;  tub.  30 ;  farmer’s,  25. 
Poultry,  old,  12  to  16;  Spring,  28  to  35; 
egg,  24.  .Cows,  fresh,  $60  to  $90.  Horses. 
$200  to  $300  each.  Mules,  $600  to  $700 
per  pair.  s.  c.  L. 

Birmingham,  N.  J. 

Hay  $8  per  ton ;  good  horses,  $200 
and  up ;  cows  from  $50  to  $S0 ;  chickens, 
live,  per  pound,  old,  10  cents ;  young,  18 ; 
butter,  country,  20;  fresh  farm  eggs,  20; 
blackberries  were  eight  cents  a  quart; 
strawberries^  10  cents  in  season.  Wheat, 
90 ;  oats,  45 ;  rye,  60 ;  corn,  65. 

Beavertown,  Pa.  c.  w.  B. 


EUROPEAN  HOP  CROP  PROSPECTS.  ' 

Full  reports  from  the  hop  gardens  in 
every  hop-growing  district  in  Bavaria 
point  to  a  good  crop.  Reports  received 
by  the  leading  hop  houses  here  indicate 
that  equally  promising  conditions  exist 
ing  the  hop  gardens  of  Baden,  Wurtem- 
berg,  Posen,  and  the  Altmark.  Of  all 
the  German  hop  districts  only  Elsass  re¬ 
ports  unsatisfactory  conditions  and  a 
probable  partial  crop  failure.  Many  of 
the  hop  gardens  there  have  already  suf¬ 
fered  much  from  insect  pests,  the  ravages 
of  which  continue  in  spite  of  all  efforts 
to  check  them. 

From  Austria-Hungary  conflicting  re¬ 
ports  are  still  received.  The  Bohemian 
hop  gardens  have  suffered  considerably 
from  insect  pests.  In  the  Steiermark 
the  stand  is  good  and  in  Siebenburgen 
promising;  in  Galicia  and  Upper  Austria 
rather  uneven,  but  not  entirely  unprom¬ 
ising.  In  Hungary  the  hop  gardens 
seem  again  this  year  to  be  among  the 
most  favored. 

Reports  from  the  Belgian  hop  dis¬ 
tricts  indicate  a  fairly  good  crop.  Latest 
reports  from  Russia  are  much  more  fav¬ 
orable  than  the  earlier  indications  prom¬ 
ised.  The  insect  pests  have  almost  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared  and  the  plants  have 
shown  new  vigor.  Present  indications 
are  for  a  satisfactory  although  somewhat 
late  crop. 
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In  this  20th  Century  AGE  OF  STEEL,  wood 
shingles  are  fast  disappearing.  They  cost 
too  much;  they  rot  out  too  quickly:  too 
much  trouble  to  put  on;  too  apt  to  catch  fire. 
That’s  why  100,000  men  have  come  to  put 
these  beautiful  Edwards  STEEL  Shingles  on 
their  buildings. 

Edwards  Steel  Shingles  never  burn  nor  rot. 
Come  in  big  clusters  of  100  or  more,  which 
makes  them  ten  times  as  easy  to  put  on  as 
wood  shingles.  Each  Edwards  STEEL  Shin¬ 
gle  is  dipped  in  molten  zinc  AFTER  it  is  cut. 
No  raw  or  exposed  edges.  No  chance  for 
rust  ever  to  get  a  foothold.  And  the  patented 
Edwards  Interlocking  Device,  which  allows 
-  expansion  and  contraction,  gives  PER- 
r'NTLY  water-tight  joints. 


Qg^  Prices  to  pr*ce8’  these  STEEL. 
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Shingles  are  far  below  wood. 
For  we  sell  direct  from  factory  to  nser  and  pay 
the  freight  ourselves.  Just  get  our  latest  Steel 
Shingle  Books  and  Prepaid  Factory  Prices.  Then 
compare.  Then  see  if  you  can  afford  common 
wood  shingles  when  you  can  buy  genuine  Edwards 
STEEL  Shingles  at  these  prices.  Give  dimen¬ 
sions  of  vonr  roof  if  possible,  so  we  can  quote 
price  on  entire  job.  Send  postal  today  and  our  Cat¬ 
alog  8"3  and  Prices  will  reach  yon  by  retnrn  mail. 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing;  Company 
823-873  Lock  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Largest  Makers  of  Sheet  Metal  Products  in  the  World. 


GALVANIZED 


ROOFING 

S3- 30  per  square. 

10  squares  or  more. 
Ask  for  new  Catalog. 


GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO.,  B«x  C,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

GUARANTEED  FOR -30 YEARS 


99.84%^F  Money  back  or  a  new  roof  if  it  de- 
PURET  teriorates  or  rusts  out.  No  painting 
or  repairs  required.  Our  Indemnity  Bond  pro¬ 
tects  you.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  roof¬ 
ing  Write  for  big  illustrated  book  FREE. 
Ihe  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 
Station  D  ELYRIA,  OHIO. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 


Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes ;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


WELL 


DRILLING 
MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
ihallow  wells  in  any  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  ith  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  ana  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  t-h^m 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

CORN  HARVESTER 

1  hat  beats  them  all.  One  horse  cuts  two  rows. 
Carnes  to  the  shock.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3  men.  No 
danger.  No  twine.  Free  trial.  We  also  make  Stump 
Fullers  and  Tile  Ditchers.  Catalog  Free.  Agents 
wanted.  C.  D.  BENNETT  &  CO.,  Westerville.  Ohio 


PHELPS  really  broke  the  record  when  he  designed 
this  Storm  Buggy.  It’s  the  easiest  riding,  the 
classiest,  and  th~ - *■  "  ’  ‘ 
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classiest,  and  the  most  comfortable  buggy  that 
any  man  ever  rode  in. 

Just  think  of  making  your  drives  free  from  biting  winds, 
rajn,  snow  and  sleet,  and  of  being  able  to  open  all  four  sides  j 
.  in  two  seconds  when  the  sun  shines.  And  it’s  sold  on  the 


H.  C.  PHELPS 

A  Pr«*id«nt 


Mail  Postal 
Today  For 
178  Page 
Catalog 


Most  Surprising  Offer  Phelps  Ever 
1  Made — You  Can  Save  $25  to  $40 

Send  your  name  on  a  postal  quickly  for  full  prop¬ 
osition.  _  Ask  for  the  big  buggy  book  showing 
over  278  photographs.  Auto  seats.  Runabouts, 
Surreys,  Phaetons  —  all  kinds  and  a  big  dis¬ 
play  of  harness.  Every  buggy  guaranteed  for 
2  years — over  167,000  now  in  use.  Mail  postal 
today.  Address  H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Station290.  Colnmbui, 


30 

Days’ 

Road- 

Test 

Free 


Ellis  Champion  Be  Your  Own  Thresherman 

Th reshe f  S  enougk to  own  the  Thresher.  Be  independent. 

get  ready. 


Suit  everyone.  Both  the  profes¬ 
sional  thresherman  or  the  farmer 
who  wants  a  home  outfit  will  find  the 
Champion  rightly  named.  The  picture 
shows  ELLIS  CHAMPION  NO.  2-  It  is  complete 
with  stacker,  tailings,  elevator  and  grain  bag- 
gor.  Connect  it  with  steam,  gasolene,  tread  or 
any  other  power,  put  in  the  grain  and  the  Cham¬ 
pion  does  the  rest.  No  straw  clogging.  Any  size 

We  also  make  tread  and  sweep  horse-power,  drap  or  circular  saws 
ensilage  cutters,  corn  shellers,  etc.  Our  catalog  tells  the  whole  story 


ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Potts  town,  Pa. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

When  I  worked  as  hired  man  on  a 
dairy  farm  we  used  to  say  we  were  “tied 
to  a  cow’s  tail.”  It  is  no  easy  job  to 
get  up  before  day  and  milk  15  to  IS 
cows  and  then  go  out  and  peddle  milk  in 
the  old  style  way  of  pouring  it  out  of  a 
can.  Dairying  is  hard  and  confining 
work,  but  it  is  something  like  play  com¬ 
pared  with  the  fruit  grower’s  job  in 
hot,  ripening  weather.  Milk  is  short¬ 
lived,  but  it  comes  along  in  regular  quanti¬ 
ties  365  days  in  the  year.  Fruit  is  short¬ 
lived  too,  but  it  will  come  crowding  all 
in  a  lump,  and  must  be  picked  and 
handled  at  once.  Thus  early  August 
found  us  with  blackberries,  the  first 
peaches  and  the  tender  early  apples  all 
coming  at  once.  The  strawberries  need 
hoeing,  the  corn  should  be  cultivated,  the 
ragweeds  are  working  into  the  pota¬ 
toes,  and  half  a  dozen  other  jobs  de¬ 
mand  attention.  It  all  comes  in  a 
bunch  to  the  fruit  grower.  This  is  one 
of  the  troubles  you  get  in  growing  early 
apples.  These  varieties  are  tender,  and 
they  drop  badly.  They  must  be  picked 
early,  and  during  August  we  have  many 
thunderstorms  and  high  winds  which  in¬ 
terfere  with  picking.  We  are  selling  at 
retail  and  wholesale.  The  wagon  goes 
’  to  nearby  towns  nearly  every  day  and 
we  also  ship  some  of  the  early  fruit  to 
New  York.  The  Fall  and  Winter  fruit 
will  all  be  sold  at  retail,  for  that  can 
be  held,  but  the  early  varieties  must  be 
worked  off  at  once.  Uncle  George  and 
two  of  the  little  boys  start  off  with  wind¬ 
fall  apples  and  vinegar.  A  little  later 
they  will  carry  tomatoes,  Lima  beans  and 
peaches.  Potato  prices  are  low,  and  I 
expect  to  get  more  for  our  crop  later  on. 
The  sweet  appl<*k  started  afe  $2  per  bar¬ 
rel  in  New  York — more  than  I  expected. 
We  shipped  them  off  first,  and  got  rid 
of  them  before  the  sour  fruit  came  on. 
Now  for  the  next  40  days  there  will  be 
one  long  hustle  to  get  the  fruit  into  the 
hands  of  customers.  There  is  nothing 
quite  like  it  in  any  other  line  of  farming. 

The  question  business  is  lively,  too. 
Our  folks  are  after  every  conceivable 
proposition.  Here  is  one  : 

I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any 
damage  to  the  soil  from  plowing  when  it 
is  so  dry,  or  if  it  is  a  benefit?  a.  s.  F. 

Maryland. 

Soil  is  in  best  condition  for  plowing 
when  it  is  moist  all  through,  so  that 
when  you  take  up  and  squeeze  a  handful 
of  the  plowed  ground  it  will  crumble  and 
not  mat  into  a  ball.  Plowing  dry  soil 
is  hard  on  the  team,  and  it  will  not  pul¬ 
verize  or  make  a  good  seed  bed.  It  will 
break  up  into  clods  or  chunks  which  re¬ 
quire  three  times  the  labor  to  break  up 
and  fit  which  would  be  needed  with  the 
soil  in  fair  shape.  We  have  found  our 
big  disk  plow  better  on  this  hard,  dry 
soil  than  the  turning  plow,  but  we  would 
not  touch  such  soil  if  we  could  help  it. 
Sometimes  a  farmer  feels  that  he  must 
work  in  this  dry  soil  in  order  to  get  his 
land  prepared  in  time  for  seeding,  but  I 
never  yet  saw  soil  of  this  kind  that  gave 
a  full  yield  without  at  least  three  times 
the  usual  harrowing. 

I  am  going  to  build  on  a  plot  that  is 
now  in  strawberries.  These  plants  were 
set  out  last  year  and  fruited  this  year. 
I  would  like  to  transfer  them  to  another 
place.  Please  advise  me  how  I  can  do 
that  to  the  best  advantage.  J.  F.  L. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

These  plants  should  be  reset  while  the 
soil  is  moist — just  after  a  rain  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Have  the  new  place  ready.  Dig 
up  the  old  plants  with  a  spade,  leaving 
as  much  dirt  as  possible  around  the  roots, 
and  set  dirt,  roots  and  all  in  the  new 
ground.  For  some  years  we  used  a 
“transplanter”  for  this  purpose.  It  was 
made  like  a  stout  tin  pail  with  no  bot¬ 
tom,  and  the  lower  edges  sharpened  so 
they  would  cut  down  into  the  soil.  This 
was  put  around  the  plant  and  driven 
down  into  the  soil  by  stamping  on  the 
top.  Then  by  pulling  on  the  handle  you 
pulled  up  the  plant  with  a  big  mass  of 
earth  around  the  roots.  This  entire 
mass  is  pushed  out  of  the  transplanter 
into  a  large  hole  in  the  new  patch,  the' 
earth  firmed  around  it — and  the  job  is 
done.  We  would  set  these  old  plants  a 
little  deeper  than  they  now  stand.  Cut 
off  tin*  tops  close  to  the  crown  on  the 
principle  of  trimming  a  tree  when  you 
plant  it.  The  less  you  disturb  the  roots 
the  better,  an3  be  sure  to  pack  the  soil 
firmly  about  these  plants.  By  following 
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this  plan  you  can  safely  move  such  plants 
any  time  between  March  and  November. 
We  think  it  pays  to  keep  the  old  plants 
fruiting.  I  can.  of  course,  understand 
that  there  are  conditions  which  make  it 
profitable  to  fruit  beds  one  year  and  then 
plow.  Not  so  with  us. 

Here  is  a  new-old  story  of  quack  or 
witch  grass : 

I  came  across  another  interesting  inci¬ 
dent,  to  me,  regarding  quack  grass.  A 
man  had  a  patch  of  quack  12x40  feet 
in  his  yard  that  he  had  tried  to  eradicate 
for  several  years  and  failed.  He  fenced 
it  up  and  put  chickens  in  it  for  one  sea¬ 
son.  Up  to  middle  of  July  there  had 
not  been  a  sprout  seen.  He  had  another 
plot  fenced  in  this  season.  s.  E.  H. 

Illinois. 

We  think  these  hens  have  proved  the 
theory  of  cleaning  out  this  pest  by  “thor¬ 
ough  culture.”  We  know  nothing  more 
thorough  than  the  hen’s  foot  when  it 
comes  to  working  the  soil.  The  old  feat 
of  the  rich  man  and  the  needle’s  eye 
would  be  easier  that  it  would  be  for  a 
weed  or  green  blade  to  get  past  a  hen’s 
eye.  What  these  hens  did  was  to  scratch 
out  the  grass  roots  and  nip  off  every 
blade  that  got  above  ground.  With  root 
and  top  destroyed  the  grass  quit  the 
struggle.  The  root  cannot  grow  without 
the  top,  and  the  top  cannot  live  without 
any  root,  and  Mrs.  Hen  got  them  both 
going  and  coming.  For  that  is  the  way 
to  kill  out  witch  grass.  It  has  been 
done  by  turning  hungry  sheep  into  a 
badly  grassed  field  and  letting  them  gnaw 
every  blade  down  to  the  ground.  When 
you  go  after  witch  grass  with  plow  and 
harrow — remember  the  hens  and  be  wise. 

The  following  question  convinces  me 
that  it  is  easier  to  raise  a  reputation 
than  to  raise  a  crop : 

A  friend  tells  me  that  the  Hope  Farm 
man  is  a  fine  singer  and  that  he  has 
been  successful  at  concert  work.  I  have 
a  good  voice  and  I  would  like  to  know 
how  to  make  it  profitable.  b.  j.  s. 

Well,  sir,'  that  beats  me.  This  fine 
reputation  seems  to  have  grown  from  a 
statement  I  made  some  years  ago  about 
singing  to  a  very  select  audience.  I  was 
hired  man  on  a  Western  farm.  The 
boss  had  a  large  family,  and  his  wife  was 
not  strong.  When  night  came  this 
woman  would  have  a  mountain  of  work 
to  remove  and  several  restless  little  chil¬ 
dren  to  care  for.  It  was  too  much  for 
her.  One  night  when  she  seemed  about 
tired  out  I  took  the  baby  and  the  “next 
above” — one  on  each  arm.  The  boss  took 
the  twins  in  like  manner,  and  we  began 
walking  up  and  down  the  kitchen  floor, 
singing  duets.  It  seemed  to  me  that  such 
selections  as  “Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night,” 
“Come  Where  My  Love  Lies  Dreaming,” 
“Leaf  By  Leaf  the  Roses  Fall.”  were 
very  appropriate.  At  any  rate  the  chil¬ 
dren  stopped  crying  and  the  boss  and 
his  hired  man  had  a  very  appreciative 
audience.  This  question  brings  up  be¬ 
fore  me  the  picture  of  a  dim-lighted 
kitchen,  a  feeble  woman  smiling  as  she 
made  bread,  the  boss  with  his  big  red 
beard  and  two  little  towheads  nestled 
close  beside  it.  and  the  hired  man,  with 
the  two  babies,  trying  to  sing  tenor  as 
he  tramped  the  kitchen  floor.  At  that 
time  it  seemed  to  me  that  these  concerts 
were  quite  successful,  though  “experts” 
in  the  management  of  children  have  since 
told  me  that  we  probably  ruined  those 
babies  by  singing  them  to  sleep.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  those  stern  experts,  most  of  whom 
never  had  a  child,  and  who  would  prob¬ 
ably  scare  one  into  a  fit,  we  should  have 
let  these  little  ones  howl  themselves  to 
sleep  and  “learn  to  be  self-reliant.”  Pos¬ 
sibly,  but  I  doubt  it — at  any  rate,  I 
would  not  like  to  miss  the  pleasant  feel¬ 
ing  that  comes  whenever  the  hired  man 
thinks  of  his  only  successful  “concerts.” 

And  so  I  would  say  to  my  friend  with 
the  fine  voice — use  it  in  that  way  all 
you  can.  Do  not  regard  it  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  asset  entirely — to  be  opened  up  only 
for  dollars — but  put  your  music  where 
it  will  lighten  labor  and  make  joy  in  the 
heart.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  in  a 
Massachusetts  town  and  went  into  a 
barber’s  shop.  I  use  an  electric  device 
to  aid  the  hearing,  and  carry  it  in  a  small 
black  case.  I  hung  this  on  a  hook  under 
my  coat,  and  in  some  way  the  electric 
current  was  left  on,  so  that  the  instru¬ 
ment  kept  up  a  roaring  and  whistling.  I 
did  not  hear  it,  but  the  barbers  did,  and 
they  became  nervous,  for  they  could  not 
tell  where  all  these  peculiar  sounds  came 
from.  Some  men  believe  places  are 
haunted,  and  one  of  these  men  in  par¬ 


ticular  got  a  big  cane  and  went  hunting 
for  the  “spirit.”  I  think  he  had  par¬ 
taken  of  another  form  of  spirits,  but  at 
any  rate  he  was  frightened.  At  last  I 
realized  what  the  trouble  was,  and  I  got 
up  and  shut  off  the  current,  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  little  machine.  Then  the 
man  who  was  cursing  the  author  of  that 
noise  before  became  very  sympathetic. 

“Sure,”  says  he,  “ye  can’t  hear  good 
music,  can  ye?  Jest  put  that  tail-piece 
to  your  ear  and  listen.” 

Then  this  man  sang  into  the  receiver 
of  my  machine  so  that  I  could  hear  him. 
He  had  a  soft,  beautiful  voice,  just  a 
little  mellowed  by  drink,  and  the  thought 
that  he  was  trying  to  do  one  of  those 
fine,  unselfish  things  which  good  impulse 
prompts  the  heart  to  do  stirred  a  new 
pathos  into  his  voice.  I  wish  you  could 
hear  “Killarney,”  “Come  Back  to  Erin” 
and  “Kathleen  Mavourneen”  as  that  man 
sang  them  to  me.  He  told  me  that  he 
was  a  vaudeville  performer,  singing  comic 
or  half  vulgar  songs  to  make  a  hard  and 
poor  living.  I  wish  that  man  could  only 
go  before  his  larger  audiences  with  the 
power  with  which  he  sang  to  me. 

“They  wouldn’t  stand  for  it,”  h<»  said. 
“Their  lives  are  hard.  They  must  try 
to  laugh  and  be  gay.  Sure  it’s  a  sin  to 
make  them  think  when  they  have  enough 
trouble  now.” 

I  think  he  is  wrong,  but  at  any  rate, 
you  young  man  with  the  good  voice,  do 
not  regard  it  as  you  would  a  bank  ac¬ 
count,  but  rather  as  a  God-given  privi¬ 
lege  to  lighten  the  hearts  of  humanity. 

I  have  about  six  acres  of  new  ground 
set  out  in  peach  trees  that  will  be  two 
years  old  this  Fall.  In  early  part  of 
June  I  sowed  one  quart  of  Crimson 
clover  seed  in  a  plot  by^tself ;  also  one 
quart  of  Hairy  vetch.  The  Crimson 
clover  came  up ;  after  it  was  about 
one-half  inch  high  it  turned  yellow  and 
died.  The  vetch  came  up  rather  scat¬ 
tering.  Which  would  give  me  better  re¬ 
sults,  rye  or  vetch,  and  how  much  vetch 
to  the  acre?  t  c.  ii.  w. 

Glassboro,  N.  J. 
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You  seeded  the  Crimson  clover  too 
early.  It  usually  acts  in  this  way  when 
it  grows  in  hot  weather.  Crimson  clover 
is  a  cool  weather  plant.  When  you 
seed  it  in  Spring  it  will  grow  a  few 
inches,  but  when  it  strikes  hot  Summer 
weather  it  forms  its  head  and  dies.  As 
we  know  Canada  peas  will  not  succeed 
in  very  hot  dry  weather,  while  cow  peas 
enjoy  the  heat  and  will  not  grow  well 
without  it.  The  time  to  sow  Crimson 
clover  is  in  early  August.  Then  it  gets 
well  started  and  strikes  the  cooler 
weather  of  September  and  October,  and 
keeps  on  growing.  I  find  it  hard  to  get 
people  to  understand  that  Crimson  has  a 
a  very  different  habit  from  Red  clover 
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in  its  growth.  I  should  sow  half  a  bushel 
of  rye  and  20  pounds  of  Hairy  vetch  seed 
per  acre  in  August.  The  first  year’s 
growth  of  vetch  is  usually  disappointing, 
but  keep  at  it  year  after  year  and  it 
will  come  on.  H.  W.  C. 


Killing  Wild  Garlic. 

Tell  me  how  to  kill  garlic  without 
plowing  the  land.  The  land  has  a  fine 
Blue  grass  sod.  Is  there  any  sale  for 
garlic  in  New  York  City?  I  was  told 
by  an  Italian  that  garlic  was  used  in 
flavoring  meats  and  soups  by  foreign  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Z.  T.  B. 

The  wild  garlic  which  becomes  a 
troublesome  weed  is  not  the  garlic  of 
commerce.  If  a  field  is  badly  infested, 
nothing  but  clean  cultivation  will  kill 
it.  Where  there  are  only  occasional 
patches  in  meadow  land,  persistent  work 
with  a  sharp  spud  will  clear  it  out.  It 
spreads  from  both  root  and  top,  the  lit¬ 
tle  bulbels  ou  the  top  drying  down  to 
the  size  of  a  grain  of  rye  or  wheat,  so 
that  when  harvested  with  either  crop,  it 
runs  through  the  fanning  mill  with  tin1 
kernels  of  grain,  which  it  closely  resem¬ 
bles.  The  garlic  used  as  food  is  a  cul¬ 
tivated  sort  grown  as  a  garden  crop. 
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Ruralisms 


THE  BING  AND  LAMBERT  CHERRIES  IN 
THE  EAST. 

Of  the  new  originated  sweet  cherries 
the  Bing  and  Lambert  are  the  most  nota¬ 
ble  and  are,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable. 
They  are  both  of  Oregon  seedling  origin 
and  have  come  to  be  the  two  most  popu¬ 
lar  varieties  for  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
being  large,  dark  red,  almost  to  black¬ 
ness  and  very  firm  in  flesh.  They  are 
the  very  best  shipping  cherries  known, 
and  bring  the  highest  prices  in  eastern 
markets  on  the  fancy  fruit  stands.  In 
the  West,  where  the  Summer  climate  is 
dry,  there  is  very  little  trouble  with  them 
by  cracking  of  the  skins,  although  there 
is  some  of  it,  especially  when  and  where 
chance  showers  come  about  the  time 
of  ripening.  I  have  seen  crops  seriously 
injured  in  this  way  in  Oregon  and 


equals  that  of  Oregon  and  Washington, 
which  is  saying  about  all  that  can  be 
said  in  praise  of  it,  and  brings  prices  in 
the  market  equal  to  the  highest,  and  in 
some  cases  higher  prices  than  the  west¬ 
ern  cherries  where  the  two  were  sold  to¬ 
gether. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  say  a  bad 
word  for  the  Bing  and  Lambert,  but 
they  deserve  it  from  eastern  experience, 
and  Lambert  is  the  worst  of  the  two. 
The  Schmidt  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
best  of  the  black  sweet  cherries  for  mar¬ 
ket,  but  it  is  not  of  the  best  quality. 
Tartarian  is  scarcely  equaled  for  flavor, 
but  it  is  not  so  large  nor  so  solid  in  flesh 
as  the  Schmidt  and  some  others. 

II.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


MISSOURI  NOTES. 

This  week,  ending  July  26,  closes  the 
blackberry  season  in  this  southeast  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  State.  Personally  it  was  a 


McDonald  hybrid,  n 

Washington,  but  only  rarely,  and  usually 
near  the  coast,  or  on  the  islands  of  Puget 
Sound. 

In  the  Eastern  States  these  two  cher¬ 
ries  have  been  tested  for  several  years 
past,  and  I  have  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  to  public  notice  in  some  degree, 
and  have  recommended  them  for  trial  by 
many  fruit  growers.  Since  there  has 
been  experience  with  them  by  some  of 
these  growers,  and  I  have  seen  their  be¬ 
havior  in  several  places  and  heard  from 
others,  I  am  forced  to  change  my  mind 
in  regard  to  their  value  for  this  region, 
and  warn  all  who  may  think  of  planting 
the  Bing  and  Lambert  not  to  do  so  except 
with  the  full  understanding  that  there  is 


McDonald,  lucuetia.  fig.  354. 

a  great  danger  if  not  certainty  of  failure. 

1  he  trees  are  vigorous  and  seem  to  be  as 
hardy  and  productive  as  those  of  the 
other  sweet  cherries,  but  the  fruit  is 
f°  hard  in  flesh  and  the  skin  so  unyield¬ 
ing  that  the  rains  cause  cracking  about 
the  time  ripening  is  well  begun.  At  the 
Paul  Rose  farm  in  Northern  Michigan, 
where  there  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not 
the  largest  of  all  the  cherry  orchards  in 
tlie  entire  country,  and  a  large  number 
of  varieties  growing,  the  Bing  and  Lam¬ 
bert  have  proved  practical  failures,  and 
1  regret  being  the  cause  of  Mr.  Rose  and 
some  others  planting  them.  The  climate 
and  soil  are  well  suited  to  cherry  culture 
and  the  industry  is  becoming  one  of  the 
main  features  in  that  region,  both  of  the 
sweet  and  sour  varieties.  The  fruit 


AT  URAL  SIZE.  Fig.  353. 

successful  one.  Droughty  conditions 
have  prevailed  since  April,  but  an  occa¬ 
sional  shower  has  always  intervened  to 
prevent  really  serious  loss.  Our  berries 
were  the  finest  seen  on  the  local  market, 
and  this  was  due  to  rich  soil  and  good 
culture.  The  wild  crop,  which  always 
plays  a  part  in  supplying  the  town,  was 
ruled  out  of  competition  by  the  drought. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  hybrid 
dewberry-blackberry,  McDonald,  from 
Texas,  approached  the  standard  that  it 
is  said  to  reach  in  Texas.  I  reported 
last  year  that  this  variety  showed  great 
promise  but  failed  in  the  pollination  of 
its  flowers.  Some  fruit  set  and  reached 
perfection,  but  it  was  but  a  fraction  of 
what  the  crop  should  have  been.  So  fine 
were  these  specimens,  however,  that  I 
procured  the  varieties  that  were  said  to 
serve  as  pollenizers  for  it  in  Texas.  These 
were  the  Sorsby  blackberry  and  Mayes 
dewberry  and  a  planting  of  the  Early 
Harvest  was  also  made  in  proximity. 
The  result  was  success  and  my  two  speci¬ 
men  old  plants  that  were  trained  up  on 
wires,  were  loaded  with  a  full  yield  of 
perfect  berries.  One  plant  produced  six 
quarts,  the  other  was  not  recorded.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  six  quarts 
measure  its  bearing  capacity.  The  plant 
in  question  fell  considerably  short  of  the 
growth  of  bearing  wood  it  was  capable 
of.  The  row  of  young  plants  set  out  a 
year  ago  produced  only  an  inconsiderable 
amount  of  fruit,  but  sent  up  a  strong 
set  of  canes  for  next  year.  In  common 
with  other  hybrids  the  McDonald  is  a 
creeping  plant  the  first  Summer,  but 
sends  up  canes  as  large  as  those  of  black¬ 
berries  the  second  year.  I  should  say 
that  wires  were  essential  to  the  profitable 
culture  of  this  berry,  either  two  strung 
parallel  or  one  above  the  other,  grape 
fashion.  The  value  of  this  new  berry  lies 
in  its  season,  which  is  even  a  little  earlier 
than  the  Harvest,  and  in  its  size,  which 
compares  with  that  of  the  standard  dew¬ 
berries.  There  is  just  one  possible 
source  of  weakness — in  the  pollination 
of  its  flowers.  The  McDonald  was  sent 
me  for  trial  by  F.  T.  Ramsey  &  Son,  of 
Texas,  and  in  their  catalogue  description 
I  find  the  statement  that  this  variety  “on 


some  soils  or  locations  over  the  State 
does  not  pollenize  perfectly,  producing  a 
lot  of  faulty  or  partly  filled  berries.” 
Here  is  a  point  to  be  elucidated,  why 
soil  or  climate  should  act  to  sterilize  a 
plant.  Last  year  pollination  was  faulty, 
this  year  perfect,  but  whether  all  owing 
to  proximity  of  fertile  kinds  other  sea¬ 
sons  must  decide.  Therefore  I  do  not 
advise  the  planting  of  the  McDonald  on 
a  large  scale  until  it"  has  been  well  tested. 
Examined  under  the  microscope  its  flow¬ 
ers  show  the  average  number  of  stamens 
and  pistils  as  do  others  of  its  family. 
Along  with  the  McDonald,  Ramsey  & 
Son  sent  me  the  Haupt  berry  which, 
with  them,  surpasses  the  McDonald,  but 
I  find  it  also  failing  in  pollination  to  a 
far  great  extent  than  the  McDonald,  hav¬ 
ing  so  far  failed  to  produce  any  perfectly 
filled  berries,  though  this  year’s  effort 
was  better  than  last  year’s.  It  is  incon¬ 
ceivably  prolific — one  bush  estimated  to 
yield  40  quarts — but  is  also  inconceivably 
thorny,  far  more  than  any  member  of  its 
family  I  have  ever  seen.  The  organs  of 
its  flowers  also  disclosed  no  imperfec¬ 
tion.  The  claim  made  by  some  that  the 
Haupt  will  fertilize  the  McDonald,  is 
quite  erroneous.  A  peculiarity  of  these 
hybrids  is  that  they  are  nearly  evergreen, 
entirely  so  in  mild  Winter.  The  two 
pictures  show  the  natural  size  of  the  Mc¬ 
Donald  and  its  dewberry  style  of  fruit¬ 
age.  As  to  hardiness,  it  withstood  here 
16  degrees  below  zero  in  1012,  a  tempera¬ 
ture  which  damaged  the  Harvest. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 
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THE  “ BLUES” 

A  Lady  Finds  Help  from  Simple  Food. 

Civilization  brings  blessings  and  also 
responsibilities. 

The  more  highly  organized  we  become 
the  more  need  there  is  for  regularity  and 
natural  simplicity  in  the  food  we  eat. 

The  laws  of  body  nutrition  should  be 
carefully  obeyed,  and  the  finer  more 
highly  developed  brain  and  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  not  hampered  by  a  complicated,  un¬ 
wholesome  dietary. 

A  lady  of  high  nervous  tension  says : 

“For  fifteen  years  I  was  a  sufferer 
from  dyspepsia.  I  confess  that  an  im¬ 
properly  regulated  diet  was  the  chief 
cause  of  my  suffering.  Finally,  nothing 
that  I  ate  seemed  to  agree  with  my  stom¬ 
ach,  and  life,  at  times,  did  not  seem 
worth  living. 

“I  began  to  take  a  pessimistic  view  of 
everything  and  see  life  through  dark  blue 
glass,  so  to  speak.  My  head  became 
affected  with  a  heavy  creeping  sensation 
and  I  feared  paralysis. 

“Palpitation  of  the  heart  caused  me  to 
fear  that  I  might  die  suddenly.  Two 
years  ago,  hearing  Grape-Nuts  so  highly 
spoken  of  by  some  estimable  friends  of 
mine,  I  determined  to  try  it. 

“The  change  in  my  condition  was  lit¬ 
tle  less  than  miraculous.  In  a  short  time 
the  palpitation,  bad  feeling  in  head  and 
body  began  to  disappear  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  has  continued  until  at  the  present 
time  I  find  myself  in  better  health  than 
I  have  ever  enjoyed.  _ 

“My  weight  has  increased  20  lbs.  in 
the  last  year  and  life  looks  bright  and 
sunny  to  me  as  it  did  when  I  was  a 
child.” 

Name  given  by  the  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

“There’s  a  Reason,”  and  it  is  explained 
in  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


IDEAL  FRUIT  PICKING  BAG 


equalize  the  load  on 
both  shoulders. 

The  openings  are  ar¬ 
ranged  so  both  hands 
can  he  used  in  picking 
and  the  draw  string  is 
arranged  so  the  fruit 
can  be  let  out  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  in  emptying  the 
bag. 

The  bag  can  be  let 
down  to  the  bottom  of 
.  uHon  the  barrel  before  open¬ 

ing  the  draw  string,  thus  not  bruising  thefruit. 

This  is  the  best  and  handiest  arrangement 
for  picking  fruit  that  has  ever  been  offered. 
A  trial  will  convince  the  most  skeptical. 

SAMPLE  POSTPAID,  $1.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


BARKER  MFG.  GO. 

35  Ambrose  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THRESHERS 
HORSE  POWERS 
SAW  MACHINES 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 
Don’t  buy  any  of  the  above  till  you  get  our  Catalog  and 
reasonable  prices.  We’ll  surprise  you.  Hundreds  testify 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  counsel.  Send  for  new  1913 
Catalog  full  of  pictures.  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS, 
South  Street,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt# 


Calendar  and  CDCC 
Directions  lltCC 

We  make  Bucket,  Barrel, 
Knapsack,  4-Row  Potato 
Sprayers,  Power  Orchard  Rigs  — 
Sprayers  of  all  kinds  for  all  purposes. 
Automatic  liquid  agitators  and  strainer  cleaners — 
up-to-date  sprayer  line.  Ask  for  free  spraying  book. 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  11  th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


HAVANA  —i 


Steel  Wheels 

For  any  wagon  or  cart  you 
may  have  on  your  farm.  We 
make  the  wheels  to  fit  your 
axle.  You  give  us  the  exact 
dimensions  of  your  axle,  as 
asked  for  on  our  order  sheet,  and 
we  guarantee  a  fit.  If  you  are 
interested,  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  forward  you  our  catalogue 
and  order  sheet.  Write  us. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Box  17,  Havana,  Illinois 


ON  SOY  BEANS -COW  PEAS 
VETCH  -  CLOVERS  -  ALFALFA 
FREE  BOOK  NO.  54 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


BEST 


ON  EARTH 


Write  us  for  Litmus  Paper  to  test  your  soil  for 
lime  requirements.  It  is  FREE.  Our  Lime  Car¬ 
bonate  guaranteed  in  every  respect.  Let  us 
prove  it  to  you. 

INTERNATIONAL  AGR'L  CORP. 

Caledonia  Marl  Branch 

812  MARINE  BANK  BLDG.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


HANDY  BINDER 

JUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

‘Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


When  you  have  learned  that  crops  feed  from  the  soil  just  as 
Rock  1  m^ls / eed  from  the  crops  isn’t  it  reasonable  that  there  i?  a 

Phosphate  t0  t.he  a.mount  .of  Plan*  food  in  the  soil,  and  that  with 

is  offered  to  cropping  the  time  must  come  when  the  soil 

farmers  of  this  sec-^^SJ*’  Hulk  a  su rficient  amount  ot one  or  more  of  the 

only  after  many^^J  i^V>!ssential.elements  oi  P^nt  food  to  make  its 

cultivation  profitable.  Soil  surveys  and 
experiments  conducted  by  state  and 
^  nation  have  proved  that  the 
average  soil  of  the  Central 
and  Eastern  states  are 
deficient  in  the  el¬ 
ement  Phos¬ 
phorus. 


tion  only  after _ _ 

years  of  careful  experiments 
by  the  leading  Agricultural  Col 
leges  had  guaranteed  the  truth  of  this 
statement:  “When  properly  used  in  an 
intelligent  system  of  culture  and  crop  rotation 
Rock  Phosphate  is  the  most  economical,  and 
the  only  permanent  source  of  Phosphorus.”  The 

investment  of  $1.00  per  acre  per  year  in  Rock  Phosphate  will  not  only  restore 
the  Phosphorus  removed  in  the  crops  but  will  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil  till  max- 
unum  crops  are  possible.  Let  us  send  you  literature  and  prices.  Mention  this  piper 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  (J2.04.  equal  to  8s.  fid. ,  or 
SU  marks,  or  10^  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible person.  But  t. .  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  jury  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  R<1' .I",”® 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  1” I 
scribe  rs  against  rogttes.  but  we  do  not.  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling 
between  subscribed  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Ne.  her  wtll l  we be 
responsible  for  the  dehts  of  lionest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  tlie  iiourts. 
Notice  or  the  complaint  must  he  sent  to  us  within  moiith  ®t  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  THK  Rural  Yorker 

when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Is  it  not  a  sure  sign  of  “deepest  regard.”  when  your 
readers  write  to  you  when  in  trouble?  At  any  rate 
I  always  do.  w* *  ®* 

We  consider  it  so.  When  humans,  from  children 
to  graybeards,  have  trouble,  we  have  noticed  that 
they  go  as  if  by  instinct  to  the  true  and  tried  friends. 
In  the  easy  days  when  life  flows  along  without  a 
ripple  it  is  easy  to  find  friends  to  share  your  joys, 
but  when  the  harder  times  come  like  storm  clouds 


The  baby  chick  business  seems  to  be  developing 
into  a  gigantic  trouble.  Of  all  departments  of  the 
poultry  business  none  seems  to  cause  more  com¬ 
plaint  and  dissatisfaction.  The  express  companies 
are  blamed  for  killing  these  chicks,  and  breeders  are 
blamed  for  poor  packing  and  for  sending  feeble  or 
ailing  birds.  There  is  so  much  complaint  that  it 
seems  necessary  to  get  down  to  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  see  just  where  the  trouble  lies.  We  find  that 
some  breeders  have  never  believed  in  the  plan  of 
shipping  these  tiny  birds  and  they  refuse  to  sell 
“baby  chicks.”  Others  claim  that  this  is  the  only 
true  way  to  conduct  the  chicken  business.  All  we 
know  is  that  we  have  more  serious  complaint  over 
these  baby  chick  shipments  than  from  any  other  line 
of  advertised  business.  There  are  three  parties  to 
the  trouble — shipper,  expressman  and  receiver,  and 
each  one  points  to  the  others  as  responsible  for  the 
trouble.  Now  we  want  to  find  out  the  cause  of  all 
this  complaint.  Suppose  we  get  the  buyer’s  story 
first.  Will  those  who  have  bought  these  baby  chicks 
tell  us  their  exact  experience?  Does  this  method 
of  obtaining  stock  pay— figuring  losses  and  trouble 
as  compared  with  buying  eggs  or  breeding  stock? 
We  will  have  the  breeder’s  side  and  the  express¬ 
man’s  story  also,  but  the  buyer’s  is  most  important 
now.  What  does  he  say? 


in  the  sky  old  friends  are  the  best.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  all  our  business  anywhese  near  as  satisfying 
as  the  thought  that  we  can  help  the  troubles  of  our 
readers.  We  cannot  always  straighten  them  out, 
for  some  are  beyond  cure,  but  we  do  our  best  with 
them. 

* 

A  striking  thing  this  year  is  the  remarkable  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  field  meetings  held  by  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  farmers  and  fruit  growers.  A  few  years 
ago  if  50  men  gathered  at  such  meetings  it  was 
called  a  fine  attendance.  Now  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  1,000  or  more  on  the  farm  where  the  meeting 
is  held.  The  general  use  of  automobiles  is  largely 
responsible  for  this.  Whereas  in  former  years  a 
wagon  and  a  quite  ordinary  road  cut  the  contribut¬ 
ing  territory  down  to  a  10-mile  circle,  now  the 
diameter  of  this  circle  may  be  100  miles.  Gasoline 
eats  up  the  miles,  and  its  explosion  not  only  drives 
the  ear  but  blows  away  the  barriers  which  have  kept 
farmers  apart.  The  meetings  themselves  are  differ¬ 
ent.  There  is  little  “speaking,”  but  much  observing 
and  visiting.  This  is  right,  for  the  revolution  which 
is  going  on  in  farming  is  not  being  fed  by  the  orator 
and  teacher,  but  by  plain  men  who  meet  and  “talk  it 
over.” 


On  lower  Broadway  in  New  York  a  new  res¬ 
taurant  has  just  been  opened.  On  the  windows  this 
sign  is  painted  in  large  white  letters: 

Baldwin’s  Eating  House. 

Underneath  is  a  large,  gaudy  picture  of  a  red 
apple.  In  truth  it  looks  more  like  a  Ben  Davis  than 
anything  that  ever  grew  on  a  tree,  but  it  passes 
as  a  Baldwin,  and  through  the  Fall  and  Winter  big 
pans  of  baked  apples  will  be  displayed  in  the  win¬ 
dow.  This  is  encouraging  to  all  growers  of  good 
apples.  For  years  the  New  York  public  knew  apples 
only  by  their  color.  Many  a  man  has  eaten  a 
Northern  Spy  and  in  his  joy  tried  to  identify  it  by 
the  stripes.  Then  when  lie  paid  good  money  for 
another  striped  apple  and  bit  into  a  Ben  Davis  he 
went  back  to  oranges!  Now  apple  buyers  can  iden¬ 
tify  several  varieties  at  least,  and  they  call  for  Bald¬ 
win,  Spy  or  Greening,  and  go  where  they  know  these 
varieties  are  sold.  This  is  part  of  an  education 
which  is  slowly  coming  to  the  city  buyers.  They 
know  the  different  brands  of  manufactured  goods 
and  buy  what  they  want.  They  are  learning  to  know 
the  varieties  of  fruit  in  much  the  same  way.  It  is 
all  to  the  advantage  of  our  fruit  growers  who  want 
to  produce  the  best. 


* 


* 


Now  comes  the  annual  jockeying  between  the 
apple  buyers  and  the  growers.  Tlie  former  are  bound 
to  report  the  crop  as  large  as  possible,  for  if  de¬ 
mand  and  supply  mean  anything  a  large  crop  means 
a  low  price.  The  growers  naturally  take  the  other 
side  and  they  are  now  better  prepared  than  ever  to 
obtain  fair  estimates  of  what  is  coining.  Tlie  early 
promise  was  for  a  large  crop,  but  as  tlie  season  has 
matured  this  promise  has  grown  smaller.  Our  own 
reports  show  that  the  crop  is  irregular,  but,  on  the 
whole,  below  the  average.  At  this  writing  it  ranks 
as  a  fair  crop  only  as  regards  the  total.  Some  local¬ 
ities  will  he  very  short,  while  others  are  up  to  aver¬ 
age.  We  have  no  record  yet  of  what  would  l>e  called 
a  heavy  crop  anywhere.  So  far  as  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  go  the  advantage  this  year  Is  with  the  grower 
if  he  have  capital  or  credit  to  enable  him  to  hold 
his  apples  a  reasonable  time. 

* 

The  discussion  of  this  conservative  father  and 
progressive  son  proposition  is  going  on  everywhere. 
There  may  not  be  so  much  printed  about  it,  but  on 
thousands  of  farms  the  thing  is  being  talked  and 
thought  out.  The  public  has  not  been  told  before 
this  how  some  farmers  met  this  problem  in  years 
past : 

When  my  bi’otbcrs  and  myself  were  old  enough  to 
go  into  business  for  ourselves,  and  my  father  was  old 
enough  to  wish  to  retire,  I  suggested  to  him  that  he 
give  us  each  a  lease  for  our  share  of  the  farm,  with  a 
contract  for  a  deed  to  be  delivered  by  his  executor, 
conditional  upon  our  paying  him  rent  whenever  he  chose 
to  call  for  it.  By  this  means  we  were  enabled  to  build, 
plant  and  improve  as  though  it  belonged  to  us,  which 
it  really  did,  and  still  father  was  independent,  for  we 
must  pay  rent  when  he  needed  it  or  forfeit  our  rights, 
and  it.  proved  to  be  very  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 
In  my  own  case  I  have  incorporated  my  business  and 
the  whole  family  are  shareholders  and  officers. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  FARNSWORTH. 

We  find  that  this  plan  of  incorporating  lias  been 
carried  out  by  a  good  many  farmers  and  usually 
with  success.  The  farm  business  is  run  as  a  stock 
company,  with  wife  and  children  holding  some  of 
the  stock.  This  gives  them  a  sense  of  ownership, 
and  in  most  cases  all  work  together  to  develop  the 
enterprise  as  they  would  not  feel  like  doing  under 
other  a  rra ngements. 


We  want  no  better  texts  for  editorials  than  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  letters  which  our  readers  send  us. 
They  write  freely  and  let  us  know  just  what  they 
are  thinking  about,  and  what  they  want  discussed. 
An  editor  can  hardly  do  better  than  give  bis  readers 
about  00  per  cent  of  what  they  want  to  know  and 
10  per  cent  of  what  they  ought  to  know.  Here  are 
a  few  texts  from  the  letter  of  a  Virginia  reader: 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  giving  our  Congress¬ 
man  of  Virginia  a  hit  about  the  advertisements  he  puts 
in  his  paper. 

This  refers  to  Congressman  Glass  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Glass  is  the  man  who  as  a  Congressman  is  very 
much  opposed  to  grain  gambling.  As  a  newspaper 
publisher  Mr.  Glass  is  evidently  in  favor  of  accept¬ 
ing  money  for  advertisements  of  “bucket  shops” — - 
the  meanest  form  of  gambling  in  grain  prices.  Vir¬ 
ginia  farmers  see  through  this  just  as  they  can 
through  their  Congressman’s  name! 

I  have  taken  the  matter  of  doubtful  advertisements 
up  with  our  church  papers;  some  of  them  say  they  have 
to  have  money  to  run  the  paper.  I  say  they  had  better 
not  be  run. 

We  told  you  our  farmers  were  watching  this  snide 
advertisement  business  as  never  before.  They  real¬ 
ize  that  such  advertisements  are  muzzles  put  on  the 
editor  and  publisher  so  as  to  keep  them  silent  when 
they  ought  to  warn  their  readers.  The  money  paid 
for  such  advertising  is  simply  “graft” — part  of  the 
robbery  which  is  made  possible  through  the  silence 
which  is  forced  by  the  advertisement  muzzle.  What 
we  want  to  make  clear  is  that  farmers  understand 
this  game  and  are  telling  the  grafters  that  the  paper 
had  better  be  dead  than  openly  muzzled. 

Preachers  are  great  men  to  give  their  names  to  all 
sorts  of  quack  remedies;  one  of  them  wanted  me  to  buy 
a  unit  in  a  pecan  grove. 

We  think  some  preachers  do  this  unwittingly.  They 
are  not  business  men,  and  some  plausible  agent  makes 
them  think  they  are  doing  a  work  of  philanthropy  in 
selling  stock  in  lead  mines  or  fruit  plantations.  The 
pulpit  is  certainly  no  place  for  speculation,  and  the 
clergyman  of  all  men  on  earth  should  be  the  last 
one  to  lead  his  flock  up  to  the  financial  wolves  for 
slaughter.  Far  better  get  the  church  members  to¬ 
gether  into  some  form  of  home  co-operation. 


While  some  of  our  people  are  complaining  of  a 
lack  of  fodder  and  telling  of  selling  off  cattle  here 
comes  a  cheerful  soul  from  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. : 

I  wish  you  could  see  the  line  stack  of  pea  vines  that 
I  have,  and  now  am  in  trouble  because  I  have  enough 
corn  to  fill  my  silo,  and  a  stack  of  pea  vines  about  20 
by  M0  feet  and  about  25  feet  in  height,  and  so  far  as 
I  can  see  will  have  to  go  and  buy  more  cattle  to  help 
eat  up  the  feed.  IIow  one  thing  does  lead  to  another! 

F.  E.  R. 

Such  a  trouble  would  be  easily  borne  by  most  of 
our  readers.  More  fodder,  more  cattle,  more  plant 
food,  more  produce.  That  is  the  way  “one  thing 
leads  to  another.”  The  leader  is  usually  some 
legume  like  peas,  beans,  clover  or  Alfalfa.  We 
never  yet  saw  the  farm  or  the  section  where  these 
crops  became  permanent  which  did  not  grow  rich. 

* 

The  commission  men  are  up  to  all  sorts  of  schemes 
to  work  the  new  law  in  their  own  interests.  Some 
of  them  send  a  letter  to  shippers  stating  that  they 
are  not  commission  merchants,  but  they  have  con¬ 
cluded  to  procure  a  license  in  order  to  accommodate 
certain  shippers.  They  send  the  following  card, 
which  the  shipper  is  to  sign  and  return: 

Your  letter  has  been  received.  That  letter  states  the 
terms  under  which  goods  shipped  by  ns  to  you  are  to 
be  handled  by  you.  If  goods  are  to  be  handled  in  any 
different  way  u  special  agreement  is  to  be  made  be¬ 
tween  us. 

Let  no  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  sign  any  such  card. 
There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  sign  anything. 
When  you  sign  this  you  tie  yourself  up  to  a  nice 
little  game  in  which  the  commission  man  has  all  the 
advantage,  for,  under  it,  there  would  be  little  chance 
for  you  to  recover  in  case  of  any  question  about 
returns  for  goods.  Do  not  be  fooled  by  any  of  these 
tricks.  Stand  right  on  your  rights.  Deal  only  with 
men  who  can  show  a  license  and  direct  them  to  sell 
on  commission.  This  is  important.  Much  of  the 
success  of  this  new  law  depends  on  your  doing  these 
things  right  from  the  beginning. 

* 

The  express  companies  are  now  to  receive  the 
treatment  which  they  have  earned  by  their  own 
folly.  For  years  they  treated  the  public  as  if  they 
were  mouarchs  with  the  right  straight  from  tlie 
Almighty  to  rob  and  hold  up  the  people  as  they  saw 
fit.  Had  they  shown  any  vision  or  business  sense  at 
all  they  might  have  prevented  the  revolution  which 
will  sooner  or  later  sweep  them  out  of  power.  Witli 
an  investment  in  tangible  assets  of  a  few  thousands 
they  made  millions  of  profits.  They  piled  up  such 
a  tremendous  surplus  that  they  actually  lacked  the 
courage  to  divide  it.  Even  when  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  began  to  understand  tlie  situation  these  stupid 
express  companies  would  not  see  what  was  sure  to 
come.  They  might  have  kept  back  the  demand  for 
parcel  post  15  years  if  they  could  have  had  the 
sense  to  do  what  the  Government  now  compels  them 
to  do.  They  saw  fit  to  brazen  and  bluff,  and  this 
attitude  did  more  to  give  this  country  a  trial  of 
parcel  post  than  any  other  single  thing — for  it  left 
the  “careful  consideration”  Congressman  with  no 
possible  excuse  for  delay.  Now  parcel  post  is  to  be 
improved,  and  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
orders  the  express  companies  to  cut  their  rates  on 
an  average  about  16  per  cent.  The  express  com¬ 
panies  argued  that  the  parcel  post  took  trade  away 
from  them,  and  that  therefore  they  should  have  tlie 
right  to  charge  high  prices  in  order  to  protect  their 
business.  This  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that 
these  companies  should  be  permitted  to  rob  tlie  pub¬ 
lic  because  parcel  post  has  given  part  of  the  service 
which  belongs  to  the  people.  The  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  answers  them : 

The  commission’s  conclusion  is  that  any  losses  of 
business  for  the  future  may  easily  be  replaced  by  new 
business  if  the  express  carriers  are  so  inclined,  and  that 
the  establishment  of  the  parrel  post  is  not  a  justifica¬ 
tion  for  any  higher  scale  of  rates.  The  commission 
condemned  the  rates  of  the  respondents  as  unjust,  un¬ 
reasonable,  and  unfair,  as  imposing  an  unjustifiable 
burden  upon  the  small  packages  which  the  mail  did  not 
carry  and  which  the  railroad  did  not  wish  to  carry. 

The  express  companies  have  only  themselves  to 
blame  for  this  treatment.  The  public  endured  their 
arrogance  too  long.  Now  tlie  end  is  approaching. 


BREVITIES. 


“Taice  a  day  off  and  play.” 

Keep  the  Red  cedar  away  from  the  apple  orchards. 
This  cedar  harbors  and  makes  a  home  for  the  rust 
disease. 


Pencil  manufacturers  are  buying  up  old  Red  cedar 
fence  rails,  in  Tennessee  and  southward,  to  be  mane 
into  lead  pencils. 

Water  has  saved  Wisconsin  milkman.  It  did  not 
come  through  the  pump  into  the  can,  but  through  me 
cow.  The  rains  saved  the  pastures. 


Water  fowl  in  Central  Park.  New  York,  is  being 
filed  by  an  epidemic  of  spinal  meningitis,  said  to  dl 
aused  by  polluted  water  due  to  drought. 
ion  there  includes  white  and  black  swans,  , 

nd  Canadian  geese,  mallard  and  wood  ducks,  and  other 
arieties  from  Cbiua,  the  Philippines  and  other  distant 
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Fok  a  long  time  New  York  State  has  had  short 
package  laws  that  were  to  a  large  extv  it  “dead 
letter,”  because  of  lack  of  interest  or  no  provision 
being  made  for  enforcement.  The  avowed  purpose 
of  most  of  these  laws  has  been  to  prevent  the  buyer 
from  being  swindled,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  buyer 
has  suffered  less  than  the  man  whose  produce  has 
been  put  in  scant  quarts,  bushels,  etc.  Buyers,  even 
those  who  get  the  goods  at  retail,  discount  the  short 
sizes  amply.  Short  packages  usually  bring  dispro¬ 
portionately  short  prices.  The  exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  few.  The  grape  basket  law  now  in  force 
in  New  York  gives  the  following  dimensions  of  three 
standard  sizes  which  need  not  be  labeled: 

Bottom  in  Height  Top  (outside) 

inches.  in  inches.  in  inches.  Cover. 

1.  4  1b.  grape  basket  3ss  x  9°8  40  5  x  11 

2.  8  lb.  grape  basket  434  x  12b  50  6b  x  14b  6b  x  14b 

3.  20  II).  grape  basket  7b  x  15  634  9b  x  18 


farmers  and,  as  usual,  some  of  the  daily  papers 
gloated  over  it  as  a  true  picture  of  country  con¬ 
ditions  : 

“ Country  life  tends  to  make  as  ideals  the  trait, & 
which  Christianity  has  always  condemned .” 

That  was  the  supposed  extract  from  this  address 
which  we  condemned.  Any  true  farmer  who  would 
not  do  so  is  hardly  worth  considering  as  a  factor  in 
society.  Such  stuff  makes  us  so  exceedingly  weary 
that  we  would  like  to  chase  the  author  of  it  off  the 
earth.  lie  is  simply  a  nuisance,  and  if  lie  can  tie 
some  title  to  his  name  so  much  the  more  damage, 
for  then  the  profound  “thinkers”  of  the  city  gladly 
spread  his  drivel.  We  are  very  glad  to  learn  that 
Dr.  Wilson  was  not  responsible  for  this  worse  than 
guff.  Whoever  does  say  it  ought  to  become  a  target 
for  a  cowhide  boot. 


All  other  baskets  of  this  form  must  be  branded 
with  the  weight,  measure  or  numerical  count  of  the 
fruit  contained.  Standard  measure  and  standard 
quality  are  most  valuable  assets  for  those  who  have 
produce  to  sell.  Those  taking  this  position  have 
made  one  step  toward  closer  dealing  with  consumers. 


Fok  several  years  the  Dairyman’s  League  has 
been  operating  to  perfect  its  organization  among  the 
milk  producers  who  supply  milk  to  New  York  City. 
Its  object  was  to  obtain  control  in  some  legal  way 
of  the  milk  which  is  supplied  to 'this  market.  The 
League  now  reports  that  it  is  ready  to  take  up  the 
matter  effectively.  On  June  28th  it  was  announced 
that  275  branches  of  the  League  covering  43  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  have  been 
organized.  There  are  6,800  stockholders  who  rep¬ 
resent  112,000  cows,  and  this  number  is  being  con¬ 
stantly  added  to.  With  this  large  amount  of  milk 
under  control,  the  League  now  hopes  to  do  some¬ 
thing  definite  toward  improving  prices.  It  has  been 
difficult  to  devise  a  scheme  which  would  be  effective, 
and  at  the  same  time  would  not  come  in  conflict 
with  the  laws  designed  to  cover  any  combination  to 
control  prices.  After  much  thought  and  consulta¬ 
tion,  the  following  plan  has  been  devised:  The 
League  will  make  individual  contracts  with  stock¬ 
holders  to  handle  the  milk  on  a  commission  basis. 
Each  producer  is  asked  to  sign  a  contract  placing 
the  sale  of  his  milk  in  the  hands  of  the  League. 
This  contract  runs  for  six  months’  periods,  and  for 
a  term  of  years.  The  League  is  to  charge  a  com¬ 
mission  of  one  per  cent  for  selling  the  milk.  Out 
of  this  commission  expenses  are  to  be  paid,  and  the 
balance  paid  back  to  the  producers  in  the  form  of 
dividends  on  their  shares  of  stock.  These  shares  of 
stock  are  based  in  number  upon  the  number  of  cows 
which  the  producer  milks.  These  contracts  are  not 
to  become  operative  until  signed  by  stockholders 
representing  75  per  cent  of  the  cows,  for  which 
stock  has  been  issued.  The  contract  contains  a  pro¬ 
vision  to  cover  damage  in  case  either  party  rails  to 
perform  its  agreement.  The  Milk  Exchange  has 
just  been  driven  out  of  the  business  of  naming  a 
price.  Most  contracts  with  the  milk  handlers  will 
expire  on  October  1,  and  it  is  felt  that  this  is  the 
opportune  time  for  the  League  to  try  its  plan  of 
handling  the  milk.  The  officials  have  decided  to  try 
this  commission  business  in  preference  to  other 
schemes  which  were  proposed.  The  League  will  at 
once  begin  a  campaign  throughout  the  dairy  dis¬ 
tricts  to  interest  farmers  in  this  matter. 


* 

Ox  page  SOS  we  printed  some  remarks  credited  to 
Di.  Warren  II.  Wilson  at  the  Auburn  Seminary.  A 
good  friend  who  heard  this  address  says  there  was 
nothing  in  it  that  was  “discreditable  to  the  farmer 
as  a  class” : 


Dr.  Wilson,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  seminary  teaclit 
He  was  formerly  the  pastor  of  a  rural  church  in  No 
loru  Mate,  and  his  work  there  attracted  so  much  :i 
tentmn  that  he  was  chosen  to  take  charge  of  the  hon 
mission  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  large 
leans  looking  after  the  country  churches  which  lia 

ia;,Li  °U  ^  1  um  sure  that  he  is  a  man 

wwe  knowledge  and  deepest  sympathy  with  the  farmc 

ill  Vi  e  was  tr-vmg  to  say  is  this,  that  there  are  m. 
m  the  country  as  well  as  everywhere  else  who  ha 
acmes  ed  financial  success  and  been  perhaps  envied 
UHii  neighbors  who  have  done  it  by  driving  hard  ba 
Mins  and  skinflint  deals.  We  make  a  mistake  win 

il,l,c‘,frUnu'  *hat  a  man  canm,t  he  a  farmer  and  a  sonl 
m^er  as  well,  and  every  community  has  i 
tS  „  e*  \  1Iaagine  that  if  you  graded  the  world,  usii 
me  amount  of  money  each  man  had  acquired  as  tl 
•  >K  measure,  you  would  have  some  pretty  small  m« 
peatl  the  line,  I  really  do  not  feel  that  t! 
V  n,l’al  civilization  will  be  helped  by  taking 

lemgi,‘  «,WT  kker  Vl1?011’  "ho  are  studying  this  pro 
helpfulness1  1  boheve  18  a  sinrit  of  devout  effort  towai 


We  should  regret  any  injustice  to  Dr.  Wilson  or 
anj  other  man  who  honestly  tries  to  improve  farm 
conditions.  The  report  of  his  remarks  which  we 
quoted  was  apparently  sent  all  over  the  country, 
uud  was  printed  in  many  city  papers.  As  it  was 
ms  garbled  and  printed  it  was  a  mean  libel  upon 


* 

Mr.  Morse,  on  page  042,  speaks  for  hundreds  of 
dairymen  regarding  payment  for  tuberculous  cattle. 
The  Mate  tested  and  killed  a  valuable  cow.  She 
had  so  little  of  the  disease  that  her  flesh  was  fit  for 
food,  as  was  her  milk.  The  chances  are  that  with 
good  care  this  cow  might  have  recovered  as  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  undoubtedly  have  done.  Yet  the 
State  killed  her  and  took  the  money  which  her  car¬ 
cass  brought.  Mr.  Morse  signed  a  receipt  for  what 
the  State  agreed  to  pay  him,  but  lias  not  received  a 
dollar.  The  first  responsibility  rests  with  last  year’s 
Legislature, the  secoud  with  Gov.  Sulzer.  The  Legis¬ 
lature  ought  to  have  appropriated  money  enough  to 
pay  the  claims  then  standing  and  also  to  provide  for 
the  year  to  follow.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  State  to 
indemnify  farmers  when  the  cattle  were  slaughtered, 
and  so  long  as  that  policy  remained  in  force  the 
claims  ought  to  be  promptly  paid.  We  understand 
that  Gov.  Sulzer’s  advisers  are  opposed  to  the  plan 
of  paying  for  such  cattle.  They  claim  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  a  menace  to  health  aud  therefore  the  people 
have  a  right  to  protect  themselves  by  killing  cattle 
which  may  spread  it.  As  we  understand  it  they 
would  compare  a  tuberculous  herd  to  a  well  which 
contained  genus  of  typhoid,  and  they  claim  the 
right  to  fill  the  well  and  kill  the  cattle  without  com¬ 
pensation !  The  folly  of  such  an  argument  is  shown 
in  the  case  cited  by  Mr.  Morse.  Slaughter  proved 
that  this  cow  was  not  dangerous.  She  did  not  spread 
any  disease.  The  State  destroyed  Mr.  Morse’s  prop¬ 
erty,  and  under  the  circumstances,  there  is  no  sign 
of  justice  in  the  way  this  money  matter  has  been 
handled.  The  worst  feature  of  it  now  is  the  fact 
that  this  matter  of  payment  for  condemned  cattle 
is  likely  to  become  a  part  of  the  personal  quarrel 
between  Gov.  Sulzer  and  the  Legislature.  The  poli¬ 
ticians  see  that  dairymen  want  their  money,  now 
long  overdue,  and  they  will  do  their  best  to  make 
these  farmers  believe  that  Gov.  Sulzer  is  responsible 
for  the  delay. 


THE  “UNIT  ORCHARD”  SCHEME. 

The  following  letter  comes  from  an  Illinois  man 
who  was  raised  in  Central  New  York  and  went  West, 
where  he  became  a  successful  farmer  and  fruit 
grower.  On  a  visit  to  his  old  home  in  New  York 
he  saw  an  advertisement  of  an  orchard  proposition 
in  a  New  York  daily  paper: 

I  am  not  posted  on  Hudson  River  orchards,  but  I 
was  brought  up  in  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.  A  friend 
has  an  orchard  of  1,000  trees  in  that  county  22  or  23 
years  planted,  and  has  not  got  a  paying  crop  yet — 
Baldwin,  Spy,  R.  I.  Greening.  King.  Duchess,  Wealthy 
and  some  others.  The  Wealthy  is  the  only  one  that  is 
profitable.  There  are  trees  on  the  farm  50  or  more 
years  old  that  are  profitable  and  have  been  for  30  to  35 
years.  He  has  called  on  expert  horticulturists  for  ad¬ 
vice  and  followed  their  directions  until  this  year;  has 
now  given  up  and  turned  the  orchard  out  to  care  for 
itself-  How  can  they  return  the  money  in  five  years 
it  they  have  "busted’’  and  gone  to  Europe  on  a  vaca¬ 
tion?  I  would  like  your  opinion.  If  it  agrees  with 
the  advertisement  I  surely  will  see  the  orchard  in  five 
years;  I  shall  consider  it  the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world.  s.  E.  h. 

The  advertisement  referred  to  contains  the  fol¬ 
low  iug  : 

You  can  own  an  apple  orchard  of  five  or  10  acres  on 
the  Hudson,  scientifically  managed  by  well-known  re¬ 
liable  horticulturists,  using  same  methods  that  make 
Oregon  orchards  pay  $500  per  acre  per  year.  You  re¬ 
ceive  5  per  cent  annual  interest  for  five  years,  while  the 
trees  are  coming  into  bearing.  After  five  years  we  har¬ 
vest  and  market  the  fruit  on  shares,  and  five  acres 
should  earn  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  a  year.  If  for  any 
reason  you  should  be  dissatisfied  with  the  investment 
at  the  end  of  five  years,  we  take  hack  the  orchard  and 
return  your  money  in  full ,  guaranteed  by  contract  am¬ 
ply  secured  by  improved  real  estate. 

The  cost  of  this  orchard  is  $250  per  acre.  Just 
how  such  a  scheme  can  pay  five  per  cent  interest 
before  the  trees  give  any  income  is  one  of  the  many 
wonders  of  modern  finance.  We  can  safely  guar¬ 
antee  that  no  experienced  fruit  grower  would  ever 
invest  iu  any  such  scheme.  They  say  five  acres 
“ should  earn  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  per  year.”  There 
are  men  as  well  as  acres  who  fall  far  below  what 
they  "should  do.  We  have  an  apple  orchard  in  the 
Jower  Hudson  Valley  and  have  tested  most  standard 


varieties.  We  cannot  bring  such  varieties  as  Bald¬ 
win  or  Spy  or  Greening  into  bearing  short  of  10 
or  12  years.  The  trees  may  bear  a  few  scattering 
fruits,  but  they  will  not  usually  give  a  paying  crop 
under  15  years.  Wealthy  and  McIntosh  will  give 
some  fruit  at  six  years,  but  not  enough  to  show  any 
profit.  Any  man  who  makes  his  living  at  fruit 
growing  knows  that  any  claim  that  a  five-year  apple 
orchard  will  pay  $1,000  per  acre  is  nonsense.  You 
see  how  cunning  this  statement  is.  You  never  could 
pin  them  down  to  the  fact  that  they  made  any  such 
claim,  though  that  is  evidently  wliat  they  want  you 
to  think.  Such  “sucker  bait”  is  very  plausible  es¬ 
pecially  to  men  of  middle  age  who  want  an  invest¬ 
ment  for  their  savings  which  will  be  sure  and  per¬ 
manent  When  these  men  offer  five  per  cent  for 
five  years  and  intimate  that  it  may  mean  100  per 
cent  thereafter  we  can  see  what  a  temptation  they 
present.  Ask  any  experienced  fruit  grower  and  he 
will  tell  you  this  is  guff  well  stuffed  with  hot  air 
and  gilded  suggestion.  Guff  pays  no  100  per  cent 
except  to  the  guffer.  The  guffee  pays  the  money. 


THE  CROP  OUTLOOK. 
Massachusetts  Crop  Report. 

Corn  is  suffering  from  drought.  On  light  soil  the 
leaves  are  curling.  The  hay  yield  was  about  78.6  per 
cent,  somewhat  less  than  estimated  earlier.  Potatoes 
did  not  germinate  well  and  have  been  badly  injured  by 
the  dry  weather.  Pastures  had  a  good  start  in  early 
Spring  and  have  not  suffered  so  severely  as  in  former 
years.  The  apple  crop  will  be  small. 

Missouri  Crops. 

Missouri  has  a  prospect  for  191,000,000  bushels  of 
corn,  based  upon  the  Government  acreage  and  par 
yield  as  applied  to  the  State’s  report  on  condition.  Last 
month  the  indicated  crop  was  226,000,000  bushels  and 
the  final  returns  last  year  were  244,000,000  bushels. 
Condition  August  1  was  78.S.  against  86  in  July,  Si 
last  August  and  86  last  September.  Sixty-three  per 
cent  of  the  wheat  crop  has  been  thrashed.  Yield  37 
millions,  against  21  millions  by  the  Government  last 
year.  July  report  indicated  36  million  bushels.  Oats 
yield  per  acre  22  bushels,  suggesting  a  crop  of  27  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  on  the  Government  acreage,  against  37 
millions  harvested  last  year. 

Snow’s  Corn  Report. 

B.  W.  Snow  states :  “Corn  is  showing  rapid  de¬ 
terioration  through  Central  and  East  Central  Illinois. 
1  tom  Chicago  to  Bloomington  and  Champaign  positive 
damage  up  to  this  time  is  light,  but  the  crop  is  now 
over  the  danger  fine  and  going  back.  Soaking  rains 
at  once  would  still  insure  a  moderate  rate  of  yield,  but 
every  day  without  such  rain  materially  lowers  the  pos¬ 
sibility.  From  Champaign  and  Bloomington  south  the 
damage  is  severe  and  irreparable,  the  plant  is  very 
short,  part  of  it  is  beginning  to  fire,  almost  all  fields 
show  dead  portions,  barren  stalks  are  numerous  and 
where  ears  are  setting  they  are  general  short,  thin  and 
but  partially  fertilized.  In  Moultrie.  Colon  and  Doug¬ 
las  Counties,  with  over  350.000  acres,  a  large  part  of 
the  crop  could  only  make  a  few  bushels  per  acre  with 
ample  rainfall  at  once.  Pastures  are  as  bare  and 
brown  as  stubble,  roads  are  choked  with  inches  of  dust. 
Cats  thrashing  is  only  showing  average  yields  from 
2o  to  26  bushels,  but  general  quality  is  very  fine.” 

World  Wheat  Crop. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  gives  the 
areas  and  probable  yield  of  wheat  as  follows.  A  hec¬ 
tare  is  2.47  acres ;  quintal,  220.4  pounds : 


Country. 

Hectares. 

Quintals. 

Belgium  . 

4.146.  M4 

Bulgaria  . 

_  1,030,000 

17.350.000 

Denmark  . 

-  40,512 

1,100,172 

Spain  . 

29.963.sl3 

Great  Britain  . 

-  728.424 

14.090.297 

Hungary  . 

40.089.454 

Italy  . 

54,000,000 

Russia  . 

75,572,726 

Switzerland  . 

937.000 

India  . 

97,517.143 

Japan  . 

7,355,389 

United  States  . 

-  20,073,028 

190,784,160 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  tick  among  the  cattle  of  the  South  not  only 
lessens  the  value  of  the  cattle  on  the  hoof  but  causes 
the  gradings  of  hides  that  have  been  infested  with  ticks 
as  No.  4  quality.  The  same  hide,  if  free  from  tick 
marks,  would  grade  No.  2.  The  difference  in  price  be¬ 
tween  these  two  grades  of  hides  is  three  cents  per 
pound.  As  the  hide  of  southern  steers  weighs  about 
42  pounds,  the  presence  of  the  tick  in  the  hide  causes 
a  loss  in  the  hide  alone  more  than  $1.26  per  hide. 

Selling  Wisconsin  Potatoes. 

Definite  steps  will  be  taken  to  improve  the  standard 
of  \\  isconsin-grown  tubers  and  to  secure  more  of  the 
select  seed  and  general  market  trade  of  the  country 
when  the  potato  growers  of  the  Stute  meet  in  Rhine¬ 
lander  in  November  in  response  to  a  call  sent  out  by 
l‘n>f.  James  G.  Milward  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  secretary  of  the 
M  isconsin  Potato  Growers’  Association.  A  campaign 
has  been  started  to  encourage  raising  but  one  or  at 
least  a  very  few  standard  varieties  in  each  community 
and  then  to  prevent  in  every  way  possible  the  mixing 
of  varieties,  a  practice  which  has  done  more  than  aur 
other  one  thing  to  injure  the  reputation  of  Wisconsin- 
grown  potatoes  upon  the  leading  markets  and  with  the 
largest  buyers  of  seed.  With  many  of  the  potato  men 
of  the  State  the  Burbanks  of  the  long  white  type  and 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  of  the  round  white  type  are 
among  the  most  popular  varieties,  as  they  are  well 
adapted  to  the  wide  range  of  conditions  to  be  found 
in  the  potato  districts  of  Wisconsin.  The  potato  fields 
of  the  State,  on  the  whole,  are  in  a  thrifty  condition 
and  give  promise  of  abundant  yields.  In  some  of  the 
red  clay  districts  growers  are  having  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  with  “black  leg.”  a  bacterial  disease,  which,  if 
not  controlled,  does  much  damage.  They  are  finding 
the  most  effective  remedy  is  to  disinfect  the  seed  with 
formalin.  Pulling  all  diseased  plants  also  helps  to  pre¬ 
vent  tin*  spread  of  the  infection. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 

THE  QUIET  NIGHTS. 

Unmindful  of  my  low  desert 
Who  turn  e’en  blessings  to  my  hurt, 

God  sends  me  graces  o’er  and  o’er 
More  than  the  sands  on  the  seashore. 

Among  the  blessings  He  doth  give. 

My  starveling  soul  that  she  may  live, 

I  praise  Him  for  my  nights  He  kept 
And  all  the  quiet  sleep  I  slept, 

Since  I  was  young  who  now  grow  old; 
For  all  those  nights  of  heat,  of  cold, 

I  slept  the  sweet  hours  through,  nor 
heard 

Even  the  call  of  the  first  bird — 

Nights  when  the  darkness  covered  me 
In  a  great  peace  like  a  great  sea, 

With  waves  of  sweetness,  who  should  lie 
Wakeful  for  mine  iniquity ; 

Cool  nights  of  fragrance,  dripping  sweet, 
After  the  sultriness  of  heat. 

Amid  gray  meadows  drenched  with  dew, 
Sweet  was  the  sleep  my  eyelids  knew. 

— Katharine  Tynan. 

* 

Pickled  nasturtium  seeds  are  used  in 
salads  and  sauce  as  a  substitute  for 
capers,  and  as  a  garnish.  Young  and 
tender  seeds  should  be  gathered,  with 
about  half  an  inch  of  stem  left  on,  then 
put  to  soak  4S  hours  in  cold  salted  water, 
not  brine.  Drain,  cover  for  about  two 
hours  with  clear  cold  water,  then  pack 
in  small  bottles,  and  cover  with  scalding 
vinegar.  Seal  tight  and  keep  in  a  cool 
dark  place. 

* 

Poached  eggs  may  be  varied  by  sprink¬ 
ling  a  little  grated  cheese  over  them  just 
before  serving.  Sometimes  the  eggs  are 
put  for  a  few  minutes  into  the  oven,  un¬ 
til  the  cheese  melts,  but  this  may  set  the 
eggs  a  little  too  hard.  Poached  eggs  on 
toast,  sprinkled  with  grated  cheese,  and 
with  a  thick  savory  tomato  sauce  poured 
around  them  are  very  appetizing  and  nu¬ 
tritious. 

* 

Separate  skirts  are  said  to  be  coming 
more  into  favor  again,  and  a  number  of 
models  are  offered  for  Fall  use.  Most 
of  them  have  draped  effects;  some  have 
panels  in  the  back,  occasionally  laid  in 
pleats.  These  skirts  are  narrow,  but  not 
so  extreme  as  they  have  been ;  the  mate¬ 
rials  include  familiar  woolen  goods,  vel¬ 
vet  and  charmeuse.  A  separate  skirt  is 
a  very  great  convenience ;  the  vogue  of 
the  one-piece  dress  has  kept  it  in  the 
background  for  a  time,  but  it  is  too  use¬ 
ful  to  be  given  up.  It  is  unwise  to  wear 
the  skirt  belonging  to  a  jacket  suit 
around  the  house,  unless  it  is  a  well- 
worn  suit  soon  to  be  retired.  Nothing  so 
quickly  spoils  the  suit  for  outdoor  use 
as  the  habit  of  giving  the  skirt  this  extra 
tfrear.  It  is  sure  to  be  in  need  of  press¬ 
ing  when  one  is  specially  anxious  for  the 
jacket  suit  to  look  well,  and  there  is 
always  the  risk  of  spots  and  stains  when 
worn  about  the  house.  There  is  real 
economy  in  the  separate  skirt. 

* 

The  liquid  preparations  of  collodion 
used  to  paint  a  skin  over  cuts  and 
scratches  are  very  useful,  especially  for 
healing  a  hangnail,  but  they  are  not 
always  advisable.  One  of  our  friends 
scraped  the  skin  off  her  elbow  in  a  fall, 
which  caused  a  bad  bruise.  The  place 
was  painted  over  with  one  of  these  sub¬ 
stances,  giving  an  impervious  surface. 
The  injury  began  to  suppurate,  and  as 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  free  dis¬ 
charge,  a  very  painful  condition  resulted, 
causing  a  septic  infection  that  induced 
great  pain,  and  needed  skilled  medical 
attention.  The  doctor  asserted  that  the 
impervious  covering  of  the  wound  was 
the  chief  cause  of  the  trouble,  which,  if 
merely  bathed  in  an  antiseptic  lotion,  and 
left  uncovered,  would  have  healed  by  the 
first  intention.  Medical  science  nowa¬ 
days  takes  nature  into  partnership,  and 
gives  air  and  sunlight  an  opportunity  to 
aid ;  a  radical  change  from  the  old  idea 
that  excluding  the  air  was  the  first  re¬ 
quisite  for  all  injuries. 

* 

The  New  York  Medical  Journal  says 
that  “improvement  in  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  has  a  profound  psychic  influence, 
not  only  directly  through  the  stimulation 
of  the  sense  of  pride  in  appearance,  but 
indirectly  through  the  flattering  com¬ 
ments  which  it  arouses.”  They  there¬ 
fore  urge  old  men  especially  to  be  careful 
in  dress,  and  to  use  sensible  hygienic 
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precautions  that  will  improve  the  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  thus  increase  efficiency. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  personal  appear¬ 
ance  not  only  impresses  others,  but  re¬ 
acts  on  the  individual.  A  woman  whose 
thronging  duties  seem  to  leave  no  time 
for  pei-sonal  adornment,  or  even  for  taste¬ 
ful  neatness,  not  only  feels  herself  to  be 
a  drudge,  but  conveys  that  impression  to 
everyone  about  her.  In  one  of  his  jungle 
stories,  Kipling  tells  of  a  lonely  English¬ 
man,  isolated  among  woodsmen  and  hunt¬ 
ers,  and  many  days’  journey  from  the 
nearest  white  face.  He  is  absolutely  cut 
off  from  all  we  call  civilization,  but  he 
never  omits  changing  to  evening  clothes 
for  dinner,  because  he  feels  that  if  he 
does  he.  will  begin  to  “let  go,”  and  de¬ 
generate  into  semi-savagery.  Many  a 
woman,  cut  off  from  her  friends  by  the 
exactions  of  endless  toil  on  some  lonely 
farm,  displays  just  the  same  spirit,  and 
puts  on  a  clean  white  apron  and  a  fresh 
cotton  gown,  no  matter  how  scant  her 
leisure,  that  she  may  at  least  hearten 
herself  as  well  as  her  family  by  her  trim 
neatness.  Tidiness  is  a  tonic,  and  any¬ 
one  who  says  she  has  no  time  for  it  is 
losing  something  more  important  than 
she  dreams. 


A  Homemade  Shower  Bath. 

A  shower  bath  in  a  corner  of  the  barn 
will  not  only  be  a  great  comfort  to  the 
farm  workers,  but  will  also  lessen  work 
in  the  house.  Farmers’  Bulletin  No. 
270,  issued  by  the  National  Department 


A  HOMEMADE  SHOWER  BATH. 

of  Agriculture,  pictures  the  homemade 
shower  bath  shown  in  the  accompanying 
figure.  It  calls  for  enough  pipe  to  con¬ 
nect  the  main  pipe  of  the  stock  tank,  a 
stop-cock,  a  box  supported  on  brackets, 
lined  or  not,  as  seems  best,  and  a  per¬ 
forated  pipe  for  the  shower.  Either  a 
rubber  or  slat  mat  is  arranged  to  stand 
on,  and  there  should  be  some  outlet  from 
the  floor  for  the  surplus  water  to  drain 
away.  Such  a  shower  would  be  the 
height  of  luxury  to  tired  and  dusty  work¬ 
ers,  and  will  do  much  to  relieve  them 
from  the  serious  charge  of  “tracking  dirt 
into  a  clean  kitchen.” 


The  Lavender  Crop. 

Lavender  is  not,  as  yet,  cultivated  on 
a  commercial  scale  in  any  part  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  although  the  demand  for  it  is  far 
above  the  supply.  The  plant  possesses 
stimulant  qualities  and  is  widely  used 
in  medicine  both  as  a  tonic  and  nerve 
stimulant.  The  curative  effect  of  laven¬ 
der  salts  is  generally  known.  The  dried 
stems  and  leaves  burned  in  a  room  purify 
the  air.  It  is  a  protection  against 
moths.  What  a  contrast  in  the  perfume 
it  would  leave  in  your  Winter  clothing, 
and  the  common,  yet  awful,  moth-ball 
smell!  The  oil  of  lavender  is  so  widely 
required  in  the  making  of  many  other 
perfumes  that  its  production  for  that 
alone  would  be  profitable.  For  this  oil, 
cut  in  early  blossom,  in  clear  weather, 
before  the  dew  is  off  the  blooms  and 
distil  at  once.  The  source  of  the  oil  is 
from  the  blossom  and  seed,  but  every 
part  of  the  plant  is  full  of  the  delicious 
perfume,  which  is  very  lasting;  in  fact, 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  fragrance  would 
ever  entirely  leave  the  dried  stems.  Save 
every  bit  of  stem,  leaf,  blossom  and  seed, 
as  they  can  all  be  made  of  some  use. 

Lavender  is  one  of  the  easiest  plants 
to  raise  with  us  here  in  Oregon,  as  it 
will  grow  readily  from  seeds,  cuttings 
or  divided  roots.  It  is  very  responsive  to 
little  attention ;  in  fact,  a  well-rooted 
lavender  plant  is  seldom  affected  by  any¬ 
thing  detrimentally,  cold,  heat,  too  much 


or  no  water  at  all,  will  not  destroy  the  J 
bush,  but  on  the  contrary  it  will  live 
through  the  neglect  of  years  and  con¬ 
tinue  giving  a  generous  harvest  of  blos¬ 
soms.  However,  plenty  of  water  when 
the  plant  begins  to  bloom,  will  produce 
longer  stems  and  larger  blossom  spikes. 
It  grows  best  in  a  dry,  light,  sandy  soil 
and  requires  little  or  no  fertilizer. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  various  uses 
to  which  lavender  has  been  and  may  be 
applied,  its  general  popularity  as  a  per¬ 
fume,  its  extensive  use  as  a  medicine,  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  grown,  yet  it  is 
scarce  and  high  priced,  so  much  so  that 
seeds  similar  in  shape  and  size  are  per¬ 
fumed  and  sold  by  druggists  as  the  real 
article.  It  seems  to  me  the  growing  of 
lavender,  commercially,  could  be  made 
a  great  money-making  possibility  for 
women.  Several  dozen  good  cuttings 
once  rooted  in  a  few  feet  of  ground,  and 
she  could  go  about  her  regular  wTork 
while  waiting  for  them  to  grow.  Cut¬ 
tings  started  in  the  Spring  will  bloom 
some  the  following  Summer.  It  gen¬ 
erally  begins  to  bloom  in  July  and  is  at 
its  best  until  September.  The  plants 
will  be  fairly  bristling  with  stems  of 
blossoms,  from  one  to  two  feet  in  length, 
with  long  silvery-gray  leaves  and  long 
spikes  of  purple  and  lavender.  Cut  the 
first  stems  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are 
well  matured  and  a  second  crop  will  be 
produced.  Many  charming  little  toilet 
articles  for  sale  or  for  girls  may  be 
fashioned  from  these  stems. 

Does  not  this  suggest  a  pleasant  way 
for  women  to  make  money  at  home?  It 
would  be  a  healthful  and  fascinating  as 
well  as  a  paying  occupation.  By  using 
ribbon  beautiful  boxes  may  be  woven 
from  the  stems,  which  on  account  of 
their  delightful  fragrance  are  very 
dainty  for  gloves  and  handkerchiefs.  It 
is  much  easier  to  w’eave  while  the  stems 
are  green  and  pliable,  but  if  they  become 
dry  they  can  be  made  pliable  again  by 
soaking  in  warm  (not  hot)  water  for 
several  hours.  When  taken  out,  wrap 
in  a  damp  cloth  and  they  will  remain 
pliable  for  several  days.  Other  things 
which  may  be  fashioned  from  these  stems 
are  wands,  fans,  whisk-broom  holders, 
napkin  rings,  and  lamp  shades,  but  any 
worker  in  lavender  will  be  able  to  think 
out  many  other  original,  dainty  and  at¬ 
tractive  articles.  The  blossoms  and 
leaves  may  be  used  for  pillows.  The  bits 
of  stems,  leaves,  seeds  and  blossoms  are 
excellent  for  sachet  bags.  Sturdy  roots 
ready  for  setting  cost  25  cents  and  up¬ 
ward.  Seeds  are  five  and  10  cents  a 
packet;  be  sure  to  get  yours  from  a  re¬ 
liable  firm.  I  can  give  directions  for 
making  some  of  the  above  articles  if 
they  are  wanted,  and  no  doubt  some  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  can  give  others 
for  us.  MRS.  GEO.  SHEPPARD. 


Hints  for  the  Laundry. 

I  washed  a  linen  dress  that  was 
trimmed  with  large  cloth-covered  but¬ 
tons.  So  that  the  buttons,  which  were 
large  moulds  covered  with  cloth,  would 
not  break  when  wrung  through  the 
wringer,  and  also  so  that  the  dress  could 
be  laundered  better  and  more  easily,  I 
removed  the  buttons  from  the  dress.  The 
buttons  were  light  blue  and  I  scrubbed 
them  with  eastile  soap.  Then,  after 
rinsing,  I  placed  them  face  downward 
onto  a  very  heavy  thickness  of  cloth, 
changing  them  very  often  to  a  dry  place, 
and  then  reversed  the  buttons  so  that  the 
backs  would  also  dry. 

If  buttons  are  small  and  are  not  re¬ 
moved  for  washing,  or  where  the  ball 
and  socket  fasteners,  or  hooks  and  eyes 
are  used,  a  dress,  or  other  garment  laun¬ 
ders  much  more  smoothly  if  a  thickness 
of  cloth  is  put  underneath  the  fasteners, 
and  the  iron  is  then  applied  to  this  place. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  wash¬ 
ing  delicately  tinted  waists  or  Summer 
dresses,  to  prevent  fading.  A  handful 
of  salt  thrown  into  the  rinsing  water 
should  be  used  to  set  blue,  and  I  have 
also  heard  that  alum  used  in  the  rinsing 
water  will  prevent  green  from  fading. 

To  color  lace  an  ecru  color,  dip  it  into 
tea  more  or  less  strong,  according  to  the 
depth  of  shade  desired. 

E.  MABEL  MILLER. 


Who  can  see  the  brilliancy  of  character 
attained  by  individuals  of  our  race  with¬ 
out  feeling  that  there  is  a  pledge  in  this 
that  what  has  been  done  already  in  the 
individual  will  yet  be  accomplished  in  the 
nation  and  the  race? — F.  W.  Robertson. 


Mrs.  Bigfarm — “Well,  well,  well  ! 
Come  in,  Aunty  Drudge,  and 
let  me  thank  you  for  telling  me 
about  Fels-Naptha  Soap.  I’m  a 
different  woman  since  I  started 
using  it.  All  the  work  gets 
done  so  easily,  and  I’m  so 
rested  and  happy — and  we’re 
saving^money  by  not  having  to 
hire  extra  help  all  the  time. 
We’ll  soon  have  enough  to 
buy  that  piece  of  woodland.’’ 

Anty  Drudge — “Just  think  of  that  ! 
I’m  certainly  glad  to  hear  that 
Fels-Naptha  Soap  has  proved 
to  be  such  a  help  to  you.’’ 

There’s  noth¬ 
ing  you  use  soap 
and  water  for  that 
can’t  be  done 
better  and  easier 
with  Fels-Naptha 
Soap  and  cool  or 
lukewarm  water. 

For  washing 
fine  laces  or 
heavy  ginghams, 
greasy  pots  and 
pans,  m  u  d  - 
tracked  floors, 
dirty  windows,  Fels- 
Naptha  Soap  is  the 
best  thing  to  use.  It 
saves  your  strength, 
because  it  works  for 
you.  It  dissolves 
grease,  makes  stains 
and  dirt  disappear. 

The  Red  and  Green  Wrapper  wtll  tell 
you  how  to  use  it  for  hundreds  of  things 
about  your  home. 

Pels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 


ipis, 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements  de¬ 
sired. 

The  first  group  shows  7931  double- 
breasted  blouse,  34  to  40  bust.  7947 
tucked  blouse  for  misses  and  small 
,  women.  14,  16  and  18  years.  7926  semi- 


princesse  gown,  34  to  44  bust.  7941  two- 
piece  draped  skirt.  22  to  30  waist.  7932 
four-piece  draped  skirt,  22  to  30  waist. 

The  second  group  includes  7945  in¬ 
fant’s  long  coat,  one  size.  6562  infant’s 
long  dross,  one  size.  7944  one-piece 
nightgown,  small  34  or  36,  medium  38 


or  40,  large  42  or  44  bust.  7925  five- 
gored  petticoat.  22  to  32  waist.  7943 
girl’s  four-gored  petticoat,  6  to  12  years. 
Price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 


A  Country  Reception. 

The  plan  a  very  busy  housekeeper  took 
to  dear  her  social  slate  seems  to  me  one 
which  all  country  housekeepers  could 
adopt  with  profit  during  the  busy  season. 
This  hurried  woman,  like  most  of  her 
neighbors,  bad  to  do  everything  herself 
or  let  it  go  undone,  so  company  was  a 
serious  proposition  in  hot  weather.  She 
wanted  to  be  hospitable,  but  with  all  her 
work  and  the  care  of  her  children  she 
found  guests  once  or  twice  a  week  some¬ 
thing  of  a  problem,  if  not  a  burden. 

Taking  pattern  from  her  city  sister  she 
gave  a  big  reception,  only  she  didn’t  call 
it  by  that  name.  She  invited  all  her 
friends  to  spend  the  day  and  bring  their 
children  with  them.  The  husbands  were 
to  come  for  them  and  stay  to  tea  in  the 
evening.  TV  hen  she  counted  up  she  found 
that  she  would  have  one  hundred  people 
if  all  came,  but  she  could  only  be  sure 
of  about  70.  Well,  feeding  70  people 
was  a  big  proposition,  but  she  figured 
it  would  be  better  to  have  one  big 


occasion  of  it  than  to  string  it  out  while 
canning  and  pickling  and  fruit  drying 
and  extra  men  were  to  be  looked  after. 

In  looking  after  the  refreshments  she 
determined  to  buy  such  supplies  as  were 
necessary,  and  a  baker  from  the  nearest 
town  contracted  to  bring  out  hot  rolls, 
no  difficulty  in  keeping  them  hot,  ice 
cream,  bread  and  fresh  cakes.  At  home 
she  boiled  a  whole  ham  for  the  supper 
and  planned  enough  chicken  for  the  din¬ 
ner  to  eke  out  the  ham.  Several  of  the 
neighbors  gladly  helped  her,  and  nobody 
was  overworked  that  day.  Instead  of 
having  three  or  four  kinds  of  cake  for 
each  person  they  carefully  planned  to 
have  one  good  slice  for  each  person  along 
with  the  ice  cream.  The  dinner  consisted 
of  baked  potatoes,  chicken  and  gravy, 
slaw,  salad,  tomatoes,  preserves,  pickles 
and  jellies,  all  served  picnic  fashion  on 
the  lawn.  The  neighbors  combined 
dishes  as  at  thrashing  time  and  paper 
napkins  were  used.  It  was  simply  a  big 
picnic  and  a  very  enjoyable  affair. 

The  cost  was  less  than  eight  dollars 
and  it  was  a  “big”  social  affair  instead 
of  simply  a  day’s  visiting.  The  women 
and  girls  assisted  with  the  work  as  at  a 
picnic,  and  everyone  had  a  good  time. 
The  tables  were  decorated  with  flowers 
and  the  whole  affair  had  many  little 
touches  not  possible  in  ordinary  visiting. 
It  took  a  day  to  get  ready  and  a  day  to 
get  over  it,  but  it  was  an  event  in  the 
neighborhood  and  greatly  relieved  the 
busy  woman.  Of  course  where  there  are 
daughters  the  cost  can  be  lessened  by 
making  everything  at  home,  and  the  food 
is  also  better.  The  meals  should  not  be 
too  elaborate  for  picnic  style,  and  it  is 
better  to  have  an  abundance  of  several 
things  than  a  large  variety.  Altogether 
the  big  reception,  though  it  is  not  called 
by  that  name,  will  solve  the  company 
problem  for  many  hurried  country 
Avomen.  hilda  Richmond. 


Sugar  Finger  Chocolates. 

Please  publish  a  recipe  for  sugar  finger 
chocolates.  They  are  on  the  premium 
list  of  our  fair  book  and  I  cannot  find  a 
recipe  anywhere  for  them.  E.  H. 

TVe  are  unable  to  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion.  If  anyone  can  furnish  the  recipe 
we  should  be  glad  to  have  it. 


Tested  Sweet  Pickles. 

Some  one  asked  for  a  recipe  for  sweet 
pickles.  I  send  mine,  and  warrant  them 
to  keep  two  or  three  years.  To  seven 
pounds  of  fruit  use  2%  pounds  sugar, 
one  pint  of  vinegar,  one  ounce  cinnamon, 
one  ounce  cloves.  The  spice  is  whole ; 
you  can  put  it  in  a  bag  if  you  choose, 
but  I  never  do.  Weigh  your  fruit  and 
then  mix  the  vinegar,  sugar  and  spice; 
heat  on  stove.  When  hot  put  in  your 
fruit.  Watermelon  rinds,  ripe  cucum¬ 
bers  must  be  peeled ;  pears  and  sweet  | 
apples  or  peaches  can  be  peeled  like  to¬ 
matoes  if  plunged  in  boiling  water.  I 
use  my  small  peaches  in  that  way,  as 
some  years  we  have  a  lot  of  small  ones. 
Of  course  cook  each  kind  by  itself  till 
you  can  stick  a  broom  splinter  through 
them.  If  you  have  lots  to  do  up  you 
will  have  to  cook  the  liquid  down  some 
as  it  will  get  thin,  but  have  enough  to 
cover  them  when  put  in  the  jars.  I  use 
stone  crocks  or  jars,  from  two  to  five 
gallon  ones,  and  have  never  lost  any  in 
the  last  20  years.  Keep  in  a  cool  place. 

MRS.  HOWARD  SMITH. 

Three  Savory  Salads. 

Portuguese  Salad. — Peel  and  cut  in 
halves  two  medium,  sound  cucumbers. 
Remove  spongy  parts  and  slice  finely. 
Also  slice  very  thin  one  small  Spanish 
onion,  two  medium,  fresh  red  tomatoes, 
two  small  red  peppers  and  two  sound, 
peeled  and  cored  apples.  Place  these  in 
a  salad  bowl,  cover  with  four  tablespoons 
of  French  dressing,  mix  well  and  serve. 

Cucumber  and  Potato  Salad. — Peel 
and  cut  one  good-sized  cucumber  into 
small  dice,  cover  with  salted  water  and 
set  on  ice  for  one  hour.  Dice  five  pota¬ 
toes  (cold  boiled),  sprinkle  with  one 
saltspoonful  of  salt  and  one  teaspoonful 
of  minced  onion.  Drain  the  cucumber 
add  it  to  the  potato,  pour  over  them  one 
cupful  of  salad  dressing  and  let  it  stand 
one-half  to  one  hour  on  ice. 

Hungarian  Salad. — Boil  small  pota¬ 
toes.  peel  while  warm  and  slice  thin.  For 
every  pint  of  potato  mince  one  small 
onion,  one  pickled  beet,  one  fresh  cucum¬ 
ber,  one  Dutch  herring,  four  sardines,  a 
tablespoonful  minced  cold  boiled  ham. 
Mix  all  together,  pour  over  one  cup  vine¬ 
gar.  Garnish  with  walnut  pickles. 


A  Personal 
Word 

The  rich  and 
prosperous  class 
can  always  com¬ 
mand  the  luxu¬ 
ries  of  life,  but 
the  average  home 
lover  needs  the 
Spear  System  of 
“Credit  to  tho 
Nation.”  I  want 
1,000,000  families 
to  say  of  me:— 
“He  helped  us  to 
furnish  and  beau¬ 
tify  our  homes.”  I 
ask  for  no  higher 
tribute  to  my  life’s 
work.  Write  for 
my  Free  Catalog. 


Spear’s 
Big  Bed  Bargain 
No.  D.  306- 
Price  S10.45.  $1.50 
Cash;  Bal.  75c  mon. 
Heavy  Iron  Bed,  any 
color,4  ft.  6  in.  wide, 
good  woven  wire 
^spring,  coil  supports. 


The  Only  Way  To  Fnrnish  Your  Home 

Spear  of  Pittsburgh,  has  proven  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  everywhere, 
by  the  high  quality  of  his  goods,  fair  square  treat¬ 
ment  and  exceptionally  liberal  credit  terms,  and 
rock  bottom  prices,  that  his  plan  is  the  only  logic¬ 
al,  common  sense  way  to  furnish  a  home.  By 
Spear’s  original  divided  payment  plan  all  the 
necessities,  comforts  and  luxuries  formerly  found 
only  in  the  homes  of  the  rich  and  prosperous 
classes  have  been  brought  within  reach  of  alL 

Spear  Will  Give  You  Credit 

Spear  of  Pittsburgh  trusts 
the  people  and  the  people  trust 
Spear.  That’s  the  whole  secret 
of  the  wonderful  success  which 
has  made  the  House  of  Spear 
the  greatest  of  its  kind.  Spear 
has  full  confidence  inthe readers 
of  this  paper  and  invites  you  personally  to  accept  his 
liberal,  open  account,  long  time  credit,  easy  payment 
planfor  your  home  furnishing  needs. 

Any  One  Can  Trade  With  Spear 

Simply  send  for  the  Big  Free  Spear  Bargain  Catalog. 
It  will  be  just  like  bringing  an  enormous  stock  of  Home 
Furnishings — many  times  the  size  of  even  the  greatest  city 
store— right  to  your  home  with  an  amazing  array  of 
wonderful  bargains.  He  shows  you  everything  for  the 
home,  including  a  marvelously  attractive  assortment  of 
carpets,  rug3  and  draperies  in  the  colors,  patterns  and 
designs  photographed  from  the  original  goods.  Spear's 
Bargain  Catalog  shows  everything  in  home  furnishings — 

Ranges,  Stoves, 
Refrigerators, 
Silverware, 

Lace  Curtains, 

Sewing  Machines, 
Washing  Machines, 
Carpets,  Rugs, 
Portieres, 

Springs,  Bedding, 

Spear  Gives  30  Days’  Home  Trial 

Spear’s  idea  about  selling 
goods  from  a  catalog,  is  that 
they  must  actually  sell  them¬ 
selves  after  you  have  seen  them 
and  know  what  they  are  by 
actual  test  in  your  own  home. 

Anything  you  select  from 
Spear’s  Bargain  Catalog  will  be  shipped  for  30  days*  free 
lome  trial  before  the  sale  is  considered  closed. 

Spear’s  Big  Rocker  Bargain 

A  large,  roomy,  comfortable,  solid  oak  Rocker  with 
high,  wide  back,  fully  tufted  and  buttonecL  Seat  13 
large  and  roomy,  upholstered  with  high  grade 
black  Sylvan  leather  over  full  steel  springs  and 
beautiful  ruffled  edge 
to  match  back.  Con¬ 
struction  is  solid  golden 
oak  throughout,  with 
high  gloss  golden  finish. 

Spear&Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
DepLTSS 


Furniture, 

Clocks, 

Dishes, 


Spear’s  “400' 

Junior  ^  No.  0.5139 
Oak  @  $5.85 

Heater vr  j  ?5c  Cub 
Bal.  50c 
M'tMr 


55’ 

This  magnify 
icent  heater  is 
guaranteed  to 
save  fuel,  hold  fire,  - 
heat  quickly.  Well  made, 
nickef  trimmed,  heavy  fire 
pot,l?in.india.  Stove  is  36 
in.  high,  weighs  about  60 
lbs.  Also  smaller  and 
larger  sizes.  Large  feed 
door,  screw  type  dampers. 

Spear’s  Dining  Chairs 

No.  D-639X  -  Each.  $1.55 
No.  D-639— Price  for  She 
$8.95— $1.50  Cash.  Bal. 

75c  Monthly 


A  remark- 
able  new 
diner,  with  high  plain  panel 
back,  continuous  back 
posts,  neatly  turned  front 
posts  and  spindle3.  Fin¬ 
ished  quartered  oak,  bright 
gloss.  Construction  first- 
class.  Seats  heavily  uphol¬ 
stered  and  covered  with 
chase  leather,  one  of  the 
best  imitations  of  gen¬ 
uine  leather  used. 

You  may  buy  one 
or  set  of  six.. 


Spear  &  Company, 
Dept.T25  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  Mammoth 
Free  Catalog,  Prices,  Terms,  etc.,  I 
without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  j 


nAnutn  UluYUlt; 

Have  imported  roller  chains ,  sprockets  at 
pedals:  New  Departure  Coaster- Brakes  at 
Hubs:  Puncture  Proof  Tires :  highest  gra . 
'  equipment  and  many  advanced  features  pc 
sessed  by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed  yr 

FACTORY  PRICESSif, £ 

others  ask  for  cheap  w  heels.  Other  reliab 
models  from  812  up.  A  few  good  3econc 
hand  machines  $3  to  $8. 

,10  DAYS’FREE  TRIAL™’:] 

J  prora  I .freight  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.  S 
I * rviihout  a  cent  in  advance.  DO  NOT  BUT 
—"bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  ZX.  an 
J until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog  an 
.  special  prices  and  a  marvelous  new  offe j 

r  A  postal  brings  everything.  Write  it  now. 

T I P  F  Q  Coaster  Brake  Rear  Wheels*  lamp: 

I  IIILW  parts,  and  sundries  half  usual  price. 
Rider  Afirents  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  b 
cycles,  tires  and  sundries.  Write  today, 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  B80  CHICAGf 


Moes  Rat  Destroyer 


Patent  Pending 
Get  rid  of  the  rats  in 
your  buildings  and 
poultry  yard  without 
endangering  the  lives 
of  your  domestic  animals 
and  y'owU.  They  cannot 
reach  the  poison  but  the  rats 
can  Any  poison  can  be 


NONE  BUT 
RODENTS  CAN  REACH 
POISON 


uned  but  we  recommend  one  that  kills  them  without  odor  and  give 
one  package  free  with  each  destroyer.  Price  $1.00.  If  not  at  your 
dealers,  sent  direct  to  v~ur  address,  carrying  charges  prepaid. 

OTIS  A.  MOE,  1710  Otis  Buiding,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


in  House  and  Barn  at -e.ven 
temperature  Winter,  or  Sum¬ 
mer  at  Small  Cost. 

Send  Posts’  for  New  Water  Supply 
Plan.'  It  will  bring  you  100  pictures 
of.lt  in  actual  use.  Do  it  Now. 

Aermotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  A v.-,  Chioa 
Aormotor  Co.,  2d  and  Madison  Streets,  OakW 


With  perfect  air 


The  easiest  working  hand-power  Water  and  Air 
Pump  is  complete,  ready  to  install.  You  can  buy 
it  on  credit  it'  you  like.  Get  our  catalogue  and 
New  Way  Selling  Plan  No.  25  today,  it's  free. 

THE  SIMPLEX  WATER  WOR  KS,  Bal  tknore.Md. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


flies.  Neat,  clean,  or¬ 
namental.  convenient, 
cheap.  Lost*  All 
season.  Made  of 
metal,  can’t  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
8old  by  dealer®,  oc 
6  sent  prepaid  lor  Jl 


HAROLD  SQMEBB,  160  DeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  H.  T. 


For  One  New  Yearly  Subscription 
or  Ten  10- Week  Trial 
Subscriptions 


THIS  SET  OF  SCISSORS 

Ladies’  Scissors  514  inches,  Embroid¬ 
ery  Scissors  3%  inches,  plain  patterns, 
solid  steel,  forged  from  the  highest  grade 
material  and  carefully  hardened,  tem¬ 
pered  and  finished.  Handles  and  blades 
nickel  plated.  Enclosed  in  handsome 
leather  ease. 


For  One  New  Yearly  Subscrip¬ 
tion  or  Ten  10- Week  Trial 
Subscriptions 


Gold -Filled  Brooch 

ntiqne  green  finish ;  raised  parts  hand- 
burnished  ;  set  with  Spanish  Topaz ;  strong 
pin-joint  and  catch. 


Those  articles  are  not  given  with  a 
subscription  to  the  R.  N.-Y.,  but  are 
given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  in  place 
of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscription 
list  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  833  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

NON-PAYMENT  FOR  TUBERCULOUS. 
CATTLE. 

In  a  previous  letter  I  stated  that  there 
were  several  reasons  why  the  breeding  of 
purebred  cattle  in  this  State  was  a  risky 
business  at  the  present  time.  I  think 
that  the  greatest  risk  lies  in  tha  suscep¬ 
tibility  to  tuberculosis  of  the  bovine  race, 
and  the  way  in  which  this  disease  is  being 
handled  by  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
law  governing  this  disease  is  so  generally 
understood  that  it  does  not  seem  neces¬ 
sary  to  describe  it  here,  as  a  copy  of  it 
can  be  obtained  at  any  time  by  applying 
to  the  Agricultural  Department.  But 
perhaps  it  is  not  so  generally  known  to 
the  average  farmer,  just  how  the  law  af¬ 
fects  the  breeder,  so  I  will  give  an  idea 
of  it. 

We  will  suppose  that  I  started  breed¬ 
ing  purebred  cattle  and  in  the  course  of 
time,  I  have  a  young  cow  to  sell.  I  ad¬ 
vertise  and  sell  her  for  $200  to  a  man  in 
Massachusetts  (or  some  other  State). 
To  go  into  that  State  she  must  pass  the 
tuberculin  test,  so  I  apply  to  a  State 
veterinarian  and  he  comes  and  tests  the 
cow  (at  a  charge  of  $10)  and  condemns 
her.  The  papers  are  sent  in  to  Albany, 
and  I  am  informed  that  I  can  keep  the 
cow  provided  that  I  will  segregate  her 
from  all  other  bovine  animals,  and  that 
I  will  pasteurize  all  of  her  milk  before  it 
is  fed  to  any  animal  or  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  any  article  of  food.  (I  am 
given  this  privilege  on  recommendation 
of  the  veterinary  because  upon  physical 
examination,  the  cow  seems  healthy,  and 
it  seems  to  be  a  pity  to  kill  her.)  Of 
course  it  will  be  more  than  the  cow  is 
worth  to  take  all  this  trouble  with  her 
and  her  milk,  so  I  decline  the  offer,  and 
the  State  orders  the  cow  killed.  The 
veterinarian  comes  back  with  a  butcher 
and  slaughters  the  cow.  On  post-mortem 
examination,  he  finds  a  little  white  spot 
or  two  in  a  gland,  and  he  pronounces 
this  to  be  tuberculosis,  but  the  case  is 
in  a  slight  localized  form,  and  the  car¬ 
cass  is  passed  for  food.  The  butcher 
buys  the  carcass  from  the  veterinary, 
who  is  acting  as  agent  for  the  State,  and 
pays  him  the  cash  for  it.  The  hide  goes 
to  the  tanner,  and  the  meat  goes  to  the 
shop  and  is  sold  just  the  same  as  any 
other  inspected  beef.  That  is  the  end  of 
the  cow,  but  let  us  see  how  I  come  out. 

The  State  allows  $125  as  the  limit  of 
valuation  for  a  registered  cow,  and  the 
veterinax-ian  (now  acting  as  the  agent 
of  the  State  in  the  capacity  of  appraiser) 
very  justly  allows  me  the  highest  valua¬ 
tion  for  my  cow.  As  she  had  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  a  mild,  localized  form,  I  am  al¬ 
lowed  80  per  cent  of  her  appraised  val¬ 
uation,  or  $.100.  But  the  veterinary  does 
not  pay  me  the  hundred.  He  can  receive 
the  pay  for  the  cow  from  the  butcher, 
but  he  can’t  pay  me  for  the  cow.  In¬ 
stead  he  makes  out  a  form  giving  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  I  sign  it  as  the 
owner,  and  it  is  sent  on  to  Albany.  After 
three  or  four  months,  I  receive  a  form 
of  account  from  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  for  me  to  sign,  stating  that  my  ac¬ 
count  has  been  paid  (which  it  has  not). 
But  the  Commissioner  writes  and  ex¬ 
plains  that  this  is  a  form  of  procedure 
which  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  fol¬ 
low  if  I  get  my  pay.  So  I  sign  the  re¬ 
ceipt  and  send  it  along.  After  waiting 
two  months  longer,  I  get  impatient  and 
write  the  Commissioner  if  I  have  been 
forgotten.  I  submit  his  answer  so  you 
can  understand  the  situation  thoroughly. 
In  this  letter  he  says  that  it  “may  be 
possible  that  my  claim  will  be  reached,” 
but  it  never  has  been.  You  will  notice 
that  this  letter  from  the  Commissioner 
bears  the  date  of  June  14,  1912,  and  I 
heard  no  more  about  the  payment  of  my 
claim  until  June  5,  1913,  when  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  next  letter  from  the  Commis¬ 
sioner.  As  this  also  explains  itself,  I 
inclose  it  also.  This  is  July  24,  1913, 
and  the  poor  old  State  of  New  York  still 
owes  me  for  the  cow  that  she  killed  and 
sold  for  cash  in  Januax-y,  1912. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  letter  dated  June  14, 
1912,  to  which  Mr.  Morse  refers,  states 
that  when  Commissioner  Iluson  assumed 
office  in  February,  1912,  there  were 
claims  amounting  to  $197,000  for  tuber¬ 
culous  cattle  which  had  been  killed.  An 
appropriation  of  $200,000  was  made  for 
these  payments.  Mr.  Iluson  asked  the 
Legislature  to  appropriate  $120,000  more 
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to  pay  claims  which  might  accrue  there¬ 
after.  The  Legislature  failed  to  appro¬ 
priate  .this  money,  so  that  a^  the  time  the 
letter  was  written  there  wei*e  no  funds 
on  hand  to  pay  for  these  cattle.  Mr.  ilu¬ 
son  states  that  when  he  advised  that  the 
bill  would  be  paid  about  the  middle  of 
May,  he  assumed  that  the  Legislature 
would  provide  the  money  with  which  to 
meet  these  obligations.  The  letter  of 
June  3  appears  to  be  a  printed  circular 
in  which  farmers  are  informed  that  Gov¬ 
ernor  Sulzer  vetoed  the  item  providing 
money  for  payment  of  claims  now  due. 
The  Governor  suggested  that  a  schedule, 
giving  the  name  of  each  claimant  and 
the  amount  of  his  claim  be  prepared,  so 
that  the  special  session  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  might  provide  the  money.  It  ap¬ 
pears  therefore  that  as  soon  as  the  Leg¬ 
islature  sees  fit  to  appropriate  the  nec¬ 
essary  money,  these  claims  will  be  paid. 
We  understand,  however,  that  Governor 
Sulzer  takes  the  position  that  hei-eafter 
the  State  should  not  pay  any  compensa¬ 
tion  to  dairymen  when  diseased  cattle 
are  destroyed. 


HOG  WALLOWS. 


On  page  782  Iloratio  Markley  says 
they  avoid  having  hog  wallows  for  hogs 
at  pasture.  I  would  like  to  know  why? 

A.  w.  s. 

In  answer  to  A.  W.  S.  as  to  why  we 
do  not  have  wallows  for  hogs  in  fields 
of  rape  and  clover  for  Summer  feeding, 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  believe  in  clean 
bathing  places  for  hogs  where  conveni¬ 
ent  and  that  in  permanent  pasture  lot 
we  have  plenty  of  good  spring  water  and 
an  artificial  lake  of  1*4  acre.  We  know 
that  the  hogs  enjoy  it  very  much.  A 
cement  basin  filled  with  clean  water  that 
can  be  washed  out  occasionally  is  all 
right  and  a  comfort  to  the  hog  and  ought 
to  be  in  every  hog  lot.  But  the  wallow 
to  which  I  referred  and  which  may  be 
an  Ohio  product,  is  caused  by  the  rain 
water  collecting  in  a  low  place  and  then 
by  the  aid  of  the  hogs  becoming  a  water¬ 
tight  basin,  the  contents  of  which  vary 
fi’om  the  consistency  of  water  to  solid 
earth  owing  to  weather  conditions.  Such 
a  place  is  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the 
hog.  Not  finding  it  convenient  to  fur¬ 
nish  clean  bathing  places  in  these 
fields  devoted  to  the  Summer  feeding  we 
prevent  all  surface  wallows  and  find 
with  shade  and  plenty  of  clean  drinking 
water  our  hogs  do  not  suffer  from  the 
heat.  We  are  sure  our  hogs  are  healthier 
and  much  more  self-respecting  than  when 
allowed  to  wallow  in  the  mud. 

Ohio.  HORATIO  MARKLEY. 


MORE  COW  RECORDS. 

On  page  923  Mr.  P.  As  Cloud,  of 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  tells  of  the  milk  rec¬ 
ord  of  his  four  cows.  Now  he  writes 
about  the  best  one : 

The  big  cow  I  referred  to  in  my 
former  letter  gave  last  year  14,0S2 
pounds  of  milk.  When  she  came  fresh 
this  Spi’ing  I  started  her  with  the  idea 
of  making  her  give  20,000  pounds.  Now 
it  might  be  interesting  to  some  dairymen 
to  know  how  I  keep  her  up  to  her  work, 
and  I  had  a  thought  I  could  make  that 
more  interesting  latex1,  possibly  in  No¬ 
vember  after  I  had  the  weight  of  her 
milk  for  five  months  and  could  show  the 
effect  of  feed  and  weather.  At  first  she 
gave  over  90  pounds  per  day ;  now  she 
is  avex-aging  about  Go.  I  am  not  feeding 
stx-ong  this  hot  weather,  just  ti’ying  to 
keep  her  up  To  GO  pounds,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  making  her  do  better  when 
the  weather  gets  cooler. 

I\  ALLEN  CLOUD. 

R.  N.-Y". — Of  course  we  want  to  know 
about  this  cow. 

Records  of  Small  Herds. 

Can  Mr.  Thackray,  page  842,  beat  this, 
with  $72.05  per  cow?  I  cannot  give  the 
figures  as  I  have  destroyed  my  state¬ 
ments  from  cheese  factox-y  in  Summer 
and  creamery  during  Winter,  but  for 
the  year  1910  I  had  seven  cows.  I  can  re¬ 
member  the  average  per  cow  was  a  little 
over  $100  per  cow.  I  sold  the  calves  for 
veal  and  called  them  $50  to  make  the 
$100  as  the  milk  did  not  quite  reach  the 
mark  without  it.  My  cows  were  four 
grade  ILplsteins,  one  Jei'sey  and  Dui-ham 
gave  me  430^  pounds  in  one  week,  65 
pounds  the  most  in  any  one  day,  one 
Ayrshii-e  and  Jex-sey,  one  Jersey.  Feed, 
silage,  corn  stovei1,  hay,  grain,  almost 
any  kind  I  could  get ;  molasses  sprinkled 
on  shredded  corn  stover.  I  have  the 
statements  for  last  year,  but  my  herd 
has  been  changing,  selling  some  old  ones 
and  heifers  replacing  them.  In  regard 
to  care  in  Winter  cows  were  kept  in 


barn,  only  turned  out  for  exercise  on 
pleasant  days,  watered  in  barn.  I  have 
no  pasture,  used  soiling  system  for  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  cheese  was  sold  at  one-half 
cent  less  than  highest  New  York  quota¬ 
tions;  milk  was  sold  to  creamery  at  $1.50 
per  hundred.  w.  I.  hackett. 

Ohio. 

What  Five  Cows  Made. 

The  figures  below  are  the  statements 
as  l-eceived  from  the  Ararat  milk  station 
beginning  March  1,  1912,  to  December 
13,  1912.  The  amount  of  milk  is  the 
produce  of  five  cows ;  two  of  the  cows 
were  three-year-olds/  These  cows  are 
grade  Holsteins.  They  wex’e  fed  equal 
parts  of  mixed  feed,  meal  and  gluten, 
and  all  the  good  hay  they  would  consume. 

1912. 

March  .  $21.21 

April  .  68.51 

May  .  77.61 

J une  .  72.63 

July  . , .  59.89 

August  .  57.82 

September  .  55.48 

October  .  54.61 

November  .  38.85 

December  .  4.60 

$511.21 

An  average  of  $102.24  per  cow  for  the 
nine  months  and  13  days. 


A  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  DAIRY  HERD. 

Noticing  on  page  842  statement  of 
what  seven  cows  did  in  one  year,  I  hei’e- 
with  submit  receipts  from  my  dairy  of 
seven  and  eight  cows,  covering  same 
pei-iod : 

1912. 

June  .  $72.97 

July  .  67.81 

August  .  62.29 

September  .  48.62 

October  .  60.64 

November  .  51.18 

December  .  78.45 

1913. 

January  .  92.58 

Febi-uary  .  84.89 

March  .  97.53 

April  .  98.41 

May  .  111.78 


$927.15 

In  addition  I  sold  four  calves  (two  or 
three  days  old),  which  came  to  $14.50. 
From  June,  1,  1912,  to  January  20,  1913, 
I  owned  eight  cows;  from  January  20  to 
May  31,  seven.  During  the  year,  an 
average  of  about  thi’ee  quarts  a  day  was 
sold  at  six  cents  per  quart.  Balance  of 
milk  was  sold  at  35  cents  per  8*4-quart 
can  during  June,  July,  August  and  Sep- 
ternbei1,  1912.  From  October  1,  1912,  to 
June  1,  1913,  I  received  37  cents  per  can. 
One  of  the  cows  is  a  grade  Holstein  and 
one  a  grade  Ayrshire  (heifer  3*4  years 
old;  first  calf)  ;  rest  of  cows  ai’e  scrubs. 
I  feed  for  grain  six-sevenths  commercial 
feed  and  one-seventh  molassine  meal, 
from  12  to  15  pounds  per  cow.  During 
Winter  roughage  consisted  solely  of  corn 
stover  and  meadow  hay ;  two  feeds  a  day. 
During  Summer  cows  are  kept  in  barn 
and  given  gi’een  fodder  in  morning  and 
turned  in  pasture  about  two  P.  M.  Green 
fodder  consists  of  barley,  oats  and  peas, 
corn  fodder,  or  any  vegetable  tops  I 
may  have  from  garden.  During  the  year 
there  was  one  dry  cow  neaxdy  all  the 
time.  I  milk  three  times  a  day,  but  not 
regular  and  the  cows  have  only  ordinary 
care.  The  grade  Holstein  mentioned 
above  freshened  December  20,  1912,  and 
is  now  averaging  37  pounds  milk  per  day. 

Derry,  N.  H.  L.  E.  E. 


Liability  for  Dog  Tax. 

I  have  a  very  fine  bred  dog  on  a  breed¬ 
ing  arrangement.  Am  I  liable  to  pay 
all  the  tax,  due  very  soon  here?  There 
was  nothing  said  about  this  in  the  con- 
tract.  c.  c. 

New  York. 

Considerable  would  depend  on  the 
reading  of  the  dog  tax  law  of  your  State 
or  city.  The  owner  of  the  dog  would  be 
liable  for  the  full  tax  unless  there  was 
something  to  the  contrax-y  in  the  contract 
or  the  law.  M.  d. 


August  16, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y".  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “squax-e  deal.”  See  guarantee  edi¬ 
torial  page. 


Healthy 

Sleek 

is  assured  to  the 
wise  farmer  and 
stock  raiser  who  ' 
guards  against  all  para¬ 
sitical  and  skin  diseases 
byoccasionaldippingsand 
sprayings.  You  should  al¬ 
ways  use  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinf  ectantf  or  two  important 
reasons — its  effectiveness  and 
its  uniform  strength.  Its  cheap¬ 
ness  permits  of  its  free  general 
use  everywhere. 

D"  HESS  DIP 

and  Disinfectant 

is  a  guaranteed  preventive.  It 
contains  elements  harmless  to 
animal  life,  but  deadly  to  para¬ 
sitic  and  germ  life.  Little 
trouble  to  use  it.  For  sheep, 
or  when  contagious  dis¬ 
eases  are  suspected,  a 
dipping  tank  is  best. 

One  gallon  of  dip  makes 
lOOgallons  of  solution. 

Write  for 
Dip  Booklet . 

DR.  HESS  & 

CLARK, 

Ashland, 

Ohio. 


Does  Away  with  Sour  Milk 


Milk  keeps  better, 
Is  tli  oroughly  aer¬ 
ated  and  cooled  ; 
grass,  stable  and 
other  odors  re¬ 
moved  by  the 

“BesUv” 
Milk  Cooler 

Milk  flow b  down  on 
both  outside  etniacea, 
cold  water  start*  at 
bottom  of  cooler  and 
flows  up.  Requires  no 
at  te  n  t  ion.  Fart* 
touched  by  milk  are 
copper  or  brass  tinned. 

Send  for  our  new 
Catalog  “  D  ” 
Dairymens  Supply 
Co.,  Philadelphia 


and  Lnndsdowne,Pa. 


*C  SPAVIN 


KENDALLS  CURE 


— has  saved  thousands  of  dollars 
and  thousands  of  horses.  The , 
old  reliable  cure  for  Spavin, 

Ringbone,  Splint  or  lameness. 

For  sale  at  all  druggists.  Price  _ 

f  1  per  bottle,  6  for  {5.  ’’Treatise  on  the  Horse* 
free  at  druggists,  or  write  to  Dr.  B.  J.  KENDALL 
COMPANY,  Knosburg Falls,  VL,  V.  S.  A.  6| 


Don’t  Ruin  Its  Disposition 

or  risk  crippling  or  killing  it  by  use 
of  unknown  methods.  The  certain 
cure  for  Curbs  Splints,  Spavins, 
Cuts,  Bunches,  etc.,  is 

QUINN’S  Ointment 

Used  for  over  SO  years— the  old  reli-  Ik 
able,  tested  cure.  Druggists  sell  it,  or  sent  any  where  >Y 
for  SI— money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Free  Booklet 
—“Protecting  Your  Investment  in  Horseflesh.” 

W.  B.  EDDY  &  CO.,  Dept.  B  ALBANY.  W.  Y.  | 


Cure 

!  That 

;Horse 


MINERAL 


'"SHEAVE 
50  REMEDY 


years 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse* 

Send  to-day  for 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE, 

Safa — Certain 
Mineral  Hea-o  Remedy 


$3  Package^ 

will  cure  any  case  Or’ 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Agents  Wanted 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet 
Co.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A  CLEAN  DAIRY  BARN 


With  Half  the  Work 

By  using  a  Porier  Litter  Carrier.  It 
works  on  our  Columbian  Steel  track, 
is  easy  running  and  will  carry  heavy 
loads.  Our  Perfect  Stanchions  line 
up  the  cows  without  interfering  with 
their  comfort 

l’orter  Steel  Stalls  give  perfect  ven¬ 
tilation  and  light  throughout  the  barn 
and  mako  it  easy  to  keep  the  cows 
clean.  ,  _ 

We  also  make  the  celebrated  Porter 
Hay  Carriers  and  Barn  Door  Hangers. 
Send  for  catalog  of  our  Perfect  Barn 
Equipment. 

J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  Ottawa,  III. 
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FRENCH  COACH  AND  MORGAN  HORSES. 

I  have  just  bought  a  pair  of  2,440 
pound  Indiana  mares,  said  by  former 
residents  of  the  North  to  be  French  Coach 
and  Morgan.  Would  some  one  familiar 
with  these  breeds  tell  me  of  their  char¬ 
acteristics  and  whether  they  are  best 
adapted  as  roadsters,  draft  or  general 
purposes?  They  are  gentle  and  docile, 
but  hitched  to  wagon  they  are  very  spirit¬ 
ed.  and  it  takes  one’s  capacity  to  hold 
them  down  to  a  walk.  They  are  sorrels 
with  white  faces.  j.  w.  s. 

Waverly,  Tenn. 

A  combination  of  French  coach  and 
Morgan  blood  involves  two  very  different 
lines  of  breeding.  The  former  had  its 
origin  in  France,  and  represents  a  breed 
established  by  governmental  effort,  after 
many  years  of  supervision.  The  French 
coach  originated  in  Northwest  France, 
in  v,  ho.t  is  commonly  known  as  Nor¬ 
mandy,  although  horses  of  this  breed  are 
now  common  in  other  widely  separated 
parts  of  France.  There  is  some  variation 
in  type.  The  breed  was  built  up  by 
using  Thoroughbred  sires  on  a  light  type 
of  Norman  mares.  Some  other  blood 
was  also  used,  and  especially  Hackney 
sires.  In  France  this  combination  re¬ 
sulted  in  what  is  known  as  the  Demi 
Sang,  the  French  for  Half  blood.  To¬ 
day  one  finds  in  France  two  rather  dis¬ 
tinct  classes  of  these  horses.  In  Nor¬ 
mandy  they  incline  to  a  size  of  some 
weight,  many  mares  weighing  around 
1,200  pounds,  while  in  Central  France  a 
lighter  type,  of  rather  distinctive  trot 
ting  character  is  found.  The  heavier 
horses  of  Normandy  have  been  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  brought  to  America.  These  are 
horses  of  a  heavy  carriage  type,  with 
good  bone  and  plenty  of  action  and 
speed.  The  prevailing  colors  are  bay, 
brown,  chestnut  or  black.  France  has 
promoted  these  horses  in  order  to  supply 
its  cavalry  with  a  superior  horse  for  war 
service.  The  government  has  its  studs 
scattered  over  the  country,  and  these  are 
used  in  public  service  at  very  low  cost 
to  the  farmer.  In  190S  the  writer  spent 
much  time  in  France  among  the  French 
horse  breeders,  and  was  greatly  impressed 
with  the  work  done  by  the  government. 
This  long-continued  breeding  supervision 
has  resulted  in  the  French  people  having 
a  splendid  supply  of  high-class  horses. 
These  horses  are  not  popular  in  our 
country,  for  as  a  rule  French  coach  stal¬ 
lions  have  not  mixed  well  with  Ameri¬ 
can  horse  stock.  At  the  present  time 
importation  from  France  is  practically 
suspended.  Even  in  France  the  general 
trade  in  these  horses  is  suffering  greatly, 
owing  to  the  use  of  the  automobile  becom¬ 
ing  so  universal. 

The  Morgan  is  a  trotting  family  of 
horses  that  receives  its  name  from  Justin 
Morgan,  a  trotting  stallion  that  was 
foaled  in  Massachusetts  in  1793,  but 
stood  many  years  in  service  in  Vermont, 
where  he  died  in  1821.  The  original 
Morgans  were  short-coupled,  low-set, 
compact  type,  such  as  might  be  called 
“cobby”  to-day.  These  horses  had  con¬ 
siderable  stamina  and  speed,  and  were 
used  for  all  sorts  of  work  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  They  found  their  way  into  the 
West  in  the  early  settlement  of  Ohio  and 
Kentucky,  and  have  been  in  more  or  less 
favor.  The  Morgans  of  to-day,  as  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  United  States  Government, 
and  Morgan  horse  breeders,  are  more  up¬ 
standing  and  more  typical  carriage 
horses  than  the  early  type.  On  the  basis 
of  selected  stock  with  some  Morgan 
blood,  the  Government  is  attempting  to 
establish  a  new  line  of  Morgan  carriage 
horses  as  a  distinctive  American  breed 
of  horse*. 

Both  the  French  coach  type  and  Mor¬ 
gan  are  well  suited  to  general  purpose 
work,  and  will  do  good  service  in  the 
carriage,  or  at  much  farm  work  common 
in  the  East,  where  very  heavy  service  is 
not  required.  They  may  be  regarded  as 
active,  of  just  moderate  weight — say 
around  1,100  to  1,200 — rather  attractive 
in  appearance,  and  of  good  temper. 
Ihese  horses  are  more  especially  suited 
to  a  hilly  region,  of  which  we  have  plenty 
■n  New  England,  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  and  sections  of  the  Middle  West. 

Ihe  demand  for  such  horses  is  very 
light  these  days,  and  horsemen  see  little 
in  American  farmers  breeding  this  type. 
During  the  past  year  the  writer  has  seen 
Inigo  numbers  of  these  trotting  or  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  horses  on  our  pastures,  and 
certain  it  is,  many  of  them  will  be  sold 
nt  a  serious  loss.  Only  exceptionally 
good  individuals  are  in  demand,  and  the 
call  for  these  is  very  limited.  This  is 


due  to  the  automobile,  which  is  furnish¬ 
ing  not  only  town  people,  but  farmers, 
with  a  popular  medium  in  place  of  the 
horse  and  carriage.  c.  s.  plumb. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  DAIRY  BARN. 

Noticing  your  barn  plan  (page  S62) 
would  like  to  ask  why  it  would  not  be 
better  to  have  cattle  face  inward  instead 
of  outward,  where  hot  sun  could  strike 
them?  Could  not  mangers  be  in  drive¬ 
way  or  have  you  good  reason  otherwise? 

New  York.  a.  ii.  g.  h. 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  question, 
like  nearly  all  questions  pertaining  to 
the  construction  of  stables,  and  there 
are  arguments  on  both  sides;  but  after 
studying  both  side  a  person  must  nat¬ 
urally  select  the  type  that  is  best  suited 
to  his  local  conditions.  Where  cows  face 
a  central  feeding  alley  it  is  somewhat 
handier  to  feed  them  from  a  truck  run¬ 
ning  through  the  barn,  but  this  arrange¬ 
ment  requires  a  wider  barn  unless  the 
cows  stand  so  close  to  the  wall  that  it 
will  be  continually  spattered  up  with 
manure.  A  litter  carrier  is  almost  a  ne¬ 
cessity  in  this  case,  while  if  the  cows 
face  out  toward  the  wall  a  wagon  can 
be  driven  through  the  stable  each  day, 
and  the  manure  loaded  on  with  only  one 
handling.  In  regard  to  the  hot  sun  shining 
on  the  cows  it  is  customary  on  most  farms 
through  the  country  to  let  the  cows  run 
in  the  pasture  during  warm  weather  in¬ 
stead  of  keeping  them  in  the  barn,  while 
in  Winter  the  sun  is  an  advantage,  as  it 
is  easier  to  furnish  proper  ventilation 
where  it  is  most  needed.  c.  S.  G. 


Marei  for  Raising  Mules. 

What  is  the  best  breed  of  mares  to 
raise  mules  from,  and  for  general  farm 
work?  Are  the  Percherons  good?  Are 
they  hardy  and  easy  kept?  What  is 
their  average  height?  a.  k. 

Kentucky. 

Mares  of  any  of  the  well-known  draft 
breeds  will  produce  good  mules  that  will 
sell  for  high  prices,  but  it  seems  to  the 
writer  that  Percheron  and  Percheron 
grade  mares  are  a  little  the  best  and  have 
the  further  advantage  of  being  more  nu¬ 
merous  in  most  sections.  While  the 
Shires  or  Belgians  would  no  doubt  prove 
satisfactory,  I  believe  for  average  farm 
conditions  that  the  Percherons  are  a  little 
in  the  lead ;  they  are  hardy,  good  keep¬ 
ers  and  have  excellent  action  with  a  fast 
gait  when  at  work.  Their  height  is 
around  15^  to  16*4  hands,  but  this  de¬ 
pends  on  character  of  feeds  fed  when 
growing.  When  in  fair  flesh  mature 
Percherons  should  weigh  around  1,700  or 
1,S00  pounds,  stallions  somewhat  more. 

W.  E.  DUCK  WALL. 


Government  Approves  Tobacco  Dip  for 
Scabies  in  Cattle. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
amended  Order  143,  effective  August  15, 
1913,  relating  to  dips  for  scabies  in  cat¬ 
tle  by  permitting  the  use  of  the  tobacco 
dip  prepared  from  tobacco  and  suitable 
tobacco  products,  provided  it  contains  not 
less  than  seven-hundredths  of  one  per 
cent  of  nicotine.  Heretofore,  the  require¬ 
ments  have  been  that  the  tobacco  dip 
should  contain  not  less  than  five  hun¬ 
dredths  of  one  per  cent  of  nicotine  and 
two  per  cent  flowers  of  sulphur.  The  to¬ 
bacco  dip  of  the  new  strength  need  not 
contain  the  sulphur.  The  regulation  re¬ 
mains  unchanged  regarding  the  lime-and- 
sulphur  dip,  which  may  be  used  as  di¬ 
rected  in  the  order. 


Motherless  Colt. — On  page  S86  FI. 
G.  F.,  Pennsylvania,  asks  about  feeding 
orphan  colt.  If  that  foal  belonged  here 
it  would  get  fed  a  dozen  rimes  a  day,  and 
at  12  P.  M.  until  it  is  six  weeks  old.  A 
colt  will  nurse  its  mother  every  hour, 
and  if  you  let  it  go  too  long  will  get 
poor.  Feed  it  the  first  thing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  and  just  before  going  to  bed,  i.  e., 
after  it  gets  six  weeks  old.  A  little  and 
often  is  better  than  a  quart  three  or  four 
hours  apart,  and  give  one  tablespoonful 
of  molasses  in  the  milk  twice  a  day.  How 
do  I  know?  Well,  just  because  we  have 
brought  up  two  on  a  bottle. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  e.  stebbixs. 


In  making  a  study  of  grazing  lands  on 
the  national  forests,  125  entirely  new  spe¬ 
cies  of  plants  have  been  discovered  by 
the  government’s  experts,  and  will  be 
named  and  classified  by  the  botanists  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Their 
discovery  came  about  through  the  col¬ 
lection  of  some  9,000  different  plant 
specimens,  with  notes  as  to  their  habits 
of  growth  and  forage  value.  This  work 
is  part  of  a  comprehensive  plan  to  de¬ 
termine  the  grazing  value  of  every  acre 
of  national  forest  land,  in  which  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  soil  to  grow  certain  forage 
crops  is  to  be  determined  and  an  effort 
made  to  decide  for  which  class  of  stock — 
sheep,  cattle,  or  goats — the  range  is 
best  suited. 


Bred 

for  Butter 

The  get  of  Sayda’s  Heir,  3d.  74817,  show 
a  thrift  and  finish  which  mark  them  as 
well-bred  in  every  sense  of  the  term. 
They  are  markedly  similar  in  color  and 
conformation.  They  are  notably  rugged 
and  hardy  as  calves,  and  as  they  grow 
to  maturity  every  one  develops  a  vig¬ 
orous  constitution  and  splendid  dairy 
type.  All  his  daughters  carry  excellent 
udders  and  large,  well-placed  teats. 

Their  consistent  breeding  is  re¬ 
flected  in  their  dairy  ability.  The 
Sayda  family  in  the  Meridale 
Herd  now  includes  twenty  Reg- 
ister-of-Merit  cows,  their  average 
record  being  8115  lbs.  milk,  test¬ 
ing  5.635%,  and  making  557  lbs. 
butter,  at  an  average  age  of  6  years 
5  months. 

A  full  sister-in-blood  to  Sayda’s  Heir, 
3d,  is  just  finishing  a  year  of  authenti¬ 
cated  work  at  almost  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  will  exceed  11,000  lbs.  milk 
and  800  lbs.  butter.  She  has  averaged 
over  7910  lbs.  milk,  540  lbs.  butter  an¬ 
nually  for  ten  years. 

With  these  family  records  to  back  his 
judgment,  the  purchaser  of  a  Sayda  bull 
cannot  well  go  wrong  in  his  expectation 
of  greater  production  and  better  finish 
in  his  herd.  It  is  with  much  satisfaction 
that  we  offer  several  sons  of 
Sayda's  Heir,  3d,  nearly  ready 
for  service,  confident  that 
their  buyers  will  find  them 
unusually  profitable  sires.  We 
are  banking  on  this  blood. 

ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mil  K  T|R|fCTC— Express  Prepaid.  Samples  Free. 

ITIILIY  I  IUI\L  I  O  Travers  Brothers,  Garduer,  Jlass. 


DAIRY 


CATTIjE  ] 


e— Write 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  ft  ,Sa!f “ „  c  t  !U 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  ChittenanQo,  N.  Y. 

If  You  Want  Guernseys 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Box  96.  PeeksKill.  N  Y 


Breed  Up— Not  DowirJye0T 


1— Jersey  Bull  Calves 
you  can  afford  to 
buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  Xo  better  sires.  K.  F. 
SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street. Pittsburg,  Pa. 

FOR  SAlE-JsrfcSS  JERSEY  BULL 

dropped  August.  1911.  For  pedigree  and  further  par¬ 
ticulars  apply  H.  D.  K.,  P.  0.  Box  1307.  New  York  City 

THE  TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS'  JOURNAL,  with  sale-list 
■  of  pure-bred  stock,  25cts.  per  year.  Copy  free. 
We  have  some  very  good  offers  in  Holstein  and  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle,  German  Coach  Horses,  Shetland  Ponies, 
Southdown  ewes  and  Cheshire  gilts.  A  two-year 
Berkshire  boar,  registered,  $25.00.  TOMPKINS  CO 
BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Box  B,  Trumanshurg,  N  Y. 

150  HIGH  GRADE 
HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Large,  fine  individuals,  nicely  marked  and 
heavy  producers,  due  to  freshen  in  August, 
September  and  October.  100  two-year-old 
heifers,  sired  by  registered  Holstein  bulls 
and  from  grade  cows  with  large  milk  records. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N,  Y, 

EastRiverGradeHolsteins 

FOR  SALE 

100  HEIFERS — 1  and  2  years  old;  sired  by  full- 
blooded  bulls;  dams  are  high-grade  Holsteins. 
75  COWS— due  to  calve  this  Fall.  Large,  heavy 
milkers. 

30  FRESH  COW'S— Come  and  see  them  milked. 
10  REGISTERED  BULLS — Also  grade  bulls. 
DEPT.  Y  JOHN  B.  W  EBSTER, 

Bell  Phone  No.  14,  F.  S.  Cortland,  N,  Y. 


ADD  WATER  TO  MILK 


W 

Cattle  that  drink  good  water  freely  give 
more  and  better  milk.  Equip  your 
stables  with 

ACORIM  COW  BOWLS 

Each  cow  controls  own  supply.  No  dan¬ 
ger  of  contagion.  Equally  good  for 
horses.  Approved  by  agricultural  col¬ 
leges.  Write  today. 

METAL  SHINGLE  CO. 
Bellevue  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 


SWINE 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Bred  Sows,  Service  Boars,  Pigs  all  ages.  Ninety 
brood  sows  and  seven  mature  herd  boars  in  our 
brooding  herd.  No  animal  good  enough  unless 
large  enough.  We  have  the  large,  long-bodied  ami 
good-headed  kind  that  make  good  in  the  farrowing 
pen  as  well  as  show  ling. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y, 

Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

BIG  BERKSHIRES  I  have  bred  more  hi<*h- 
class  hogs  than  any  breeder  in  Connecticut.  Wat¬ 
son's  Masterpiece  No.  123931  at  head  of  herd.  Noth¬ 
ing  for  sale  but  March  and  April  pigs  at  present. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Ct. 

O.I.C.’s  and  Chester  WhltesiSlSte^S 

Boar  pigs,  8  to  12wks.  old,  $10  and  $12  each.  Sows  all 
sold.  Orders  for  Fall  sow  pigs  and  trios  taken  now. 
Members  O.  I.  C.  Swine  Breeders  Ass'n  &  New  Ches¬ 
ter  White  Record  Ass  n.  Victor  Farms,  Bellvale,  N.  Y. 

EUREKA  STOCK  FARM- 

L  Registered  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers. 

2  mos.  to  2  years  old. 

Chester  White.  Po¬ 
land  China  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Pigs,  all  ages. 

Collie  Pups  and  a _ 

variety  of  POULTRY 
EDWARD  WALTER. 


W KITE  FOB  LI  Kel  l. Alt 

West  Chester,  Fa. 


REGISTERED  YORKSHIRE  SOWS-bred  to  fine  young 
11  boar.  Sheldon  Homestead,  Martinsburg,  N.  Y. 

OHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
°  Bied  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  or  breeding 
C.  K.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.  V. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Guernseys 

and In.T  fhreodr„S  ECONOMICAL 

Our  literature  tells  all  about  and  where  to  get  them. 
It’s  Free.  Write 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  Y  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


Holsteins  for  Sale 

18  head  of  registered  and  grade  Holsteins  for  sale, 
home  tresh,  others  to  freshen  in  the  Fall.  Also 
2-year-old  heifers.  Reasonable  prices.  Send  for 
price  list.  WALLACE  VAN  COTT,  Estate 
'-has.  Pratt,  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  N,  Y, 


$ 


30 


.00 


B  UYS  REG.  H  OLSTEIN 
MALE  CALF-born,  July  25. 
1913.  Exceptionally  well  bred,  fine 
individual,  attractively  marked. 
Pair  of  show  heifers,  choicely  bred,  calved. 
December  18.  1912  and  February  9,  1913.  at  $100.00 
each.  Mature  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  HILLHURST  FARM.  MUNNSVILLE.  N.  Y. 


c 


Hampshire  and  Shropshire  Sheep^n1 Mil 

of  the  above  breeds  for  sale,  also  nine  yearling 
Hampshire  ewes.  These  sheep  are  all  registered 
and  are  good  ones.  Among  the  rams  is  our  imported 
flock  ram,  “Cooper's  4187,’1  bred  by  H.  C.  Stephen*. 
He  is  a  great  individual  and  a  successful  sire.  Last 
Fall  we  disposed  of  our  sheep  farm  and  sold  all  onr 
sheep  except  these.  Will  quote  low  prices  on  them. 
W .  BARLOW  DUNLAP,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y, 

FOR  SALE  ,1' 

Inquire  for  Supt. 


REGISTERED  SHEEP.  6 
MBS,  Lincoln  stock  R.  B.  WARD. 

Quaker  Ridge  Road,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 


Hampshire-Down  Sheep^gl*6/^ 

SALE.  Write  for  prices.  ELLIS  TIGER.  Gladstone.  N.  J." 

IMPROVE  YOUR  FLOCK  with  a  good  “  SHROPSHIRE  "  or 
1  *•  snuTHnnwN  ••  ram  from  the  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM. 


SOUTHDOWN 
J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mgr. 


Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 


—  Six 

■  -  - - - nicely 

marked  and  yell-grown  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE,  from 
three  to  four  months  old.  All  from  A.  R.  O.  dams 
with  records  of  19  lbs.,  jr.  three,  to  25  lbs.,  5  years 
old.  Sire,  Pietertje  Hengerveld  Segis  6th,  whose 
dam  and  grand-dam  averaged  31.15  lbs.  buiter  in  7 
days.  Average  fat,  4.06.  Price,  $50.00  to  $100.00. 
ELMTREE  FARM,  Harry  Yates,  Prop.,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Ontario  Pietje  Segis 

born  Feb.  8,  1913,  grandson  of  King  Segis  and 
Pietje  22d's  Woodcrest  Lad.  Showy  markings 
white  predominating.  Remarkable  breeding 
Price,  for  quick  sale,  $150.  Send  for  pedigree 

CLOVERDALE  FARM,  -  Charlotte.  N,  Y 


The  WARNERS  AYRSHIRES  for  Sale 

UNCAS  OF  HICKORY  ISLAND,  No.  12740,  dropped  Decem¬ 
ber  12.  1909,  by  Osceola  of  Hickory  Island,  a  son  of 
Olga  Fox,  No.  18545.  and  grandson  of  Lukalela,  No. 
12357  (12187  lbs.  milk,  543  li>s.  butter)  and  grandson 
of  Lady  Fox,  No.  9669  (12299  lbs.  milk,  624  lbs.  but¬ 
ter).  Descended  also  from  such  individuals  as  Lord 
Dudley  of  Drumsuie,  No.  7552,  Gleneairn  3d  and 
Kirsty  Wallace  of  Auchentraiu,  champion  cow  in 
milk  tests  at  Buffalo  Exhibition.  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Address.  MANAGER  WARNERS,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


Do; 


and  Ferrets 


FOR  <vA|  C-TRAINED  ENGLISH  RAB8IT  DOGS.  Also 
l  uii  unLL  pups,  all  ages.  Honest  treatment  as¬ 
sured.  Garrett’s  Kennels,  West  Chester, Pa. 

BGBglG  P  U  pS~aKe»  2  months,  $5 

EDGAR  T.  KING,  -  Peters  Creek,  Pa. 

flfl I  I  IF  pilDQ— Katural  drivers.  Also  English 

uULL.IL  rUlO  Bloodhounds,  Nelson's,  Grove  City. Pa. 

FprrPtQ  for  Quip— Either  color  or  sex,  any  size, sin- 
IGIIGIO  IUI  uaiG  gles.  mated  pairs  and  dozen  lots. 
Catalogue  free.  C.  H,  KEEFER  &  CO.,  Greenwich.  Ohio 


c 


SES 


D 


150  STALLIONS 


and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per¬ 
cheron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.  Green,  Middlefield,  O. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry, 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &  Warren 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

,  Prof,  Eckles  of  the  Mo.  Agricultural  College  in 
comparing  the  daughters  of  two  sires  used  in  the  same 
herd  says;  "Counting  the  milk  at  $1.50  per  hundred 
weight,  the  income  from  thirty  daughters  of  one  sire 
would  exceed  that  from  the  same  number  of  daughters  of 
the  other — $6,467  in  six  years."  The  difference  in  the  value 
of  the  calves  was  not  taken  into  consideration. 

A  good  pure-bred  registered  Holstein  sire  will  transform 
the  poorest  herd  into  a  profitable  one  within  four  or  five 
years,  and  is  a  good  investment  at  almost  any  price. 

Send  tor  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sec  y.  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt 
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Milk 


Jobbing  Prices  at  New  York. 

Restaurants  using  two  to  five  cans  per 
day  are  now  paying  five  to  5 %  cents  for 
class  B,  pasteurized  milk. 


The  successful  use  of  ultra-violet  rays, 
artificially  produced,  in  Europe  for  ster¬ 
ilizing  drinking  water  led  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  experiment  with 
these  rays  as  a  possible  means  for  steri¬ 
lizing  milk.  Those  experiments  show 
that  the  rays  do  not  destroy  all  the  or¬ 
ganisms  in  milk  produced  under  com¬ 
mercial  conditions.  While  the  experi¬ 
ments  show  that  large  numbers  of  bac¬ 
teria  are  killed  by  the  ultra-violet  rays, 
there  is  always  the  possibility  that  some 
of  the  pathogenic  or  disease-producing 
forms  will  survive.  The  rays,  it  is 
found,  also  impart  a  disagreeable  flavor 
which  would  render  the  milk  unsalable. 
In  attempts  to  sterilize  cream,  the  re¬ 
sults  were  still  less  satisfactory  than 
with  milk,  nor  could  dirty  milk  bottles 
be  completely  sterilized  when  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  rays.  Even  if  the 
methods  of  generating  rays  are  improved 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  can  ever  be  used  to 
any  extent  as  a  substitute  for  pasteuriz¬ 
ing  milk  because  of  the  disagreeable  fla¬ 
vor  they  impart. 


The  Dairy  Division  has  been  conduct¬ 
ing  experiments,  pasteurizing  milk  at 
different  temperatures  and  for  different 
lengths  of  time.  Bulletin  166  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  states  that 
when  milk  is  pasteurized  at  145  degrees 
for  30  minutes  the  chemical  changes  are 
so  slight  that  it  is  unlikely  that  the  pro¬ 
tein  (muscle  building  element)  or  the 
phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are 
rendered  less  digestible  than  they  are  in 
raw  milk.  From  a  bacteriological  stand¬ 
point,  pasteurizing  at  low  temperatures 
is  more  satisfactory  than  at  high  tem¬ 
peratures.  Where  low  temperatures  are 
used  the  majority  of  bacteria  surviving 
are  lactic  acid  organisms  which  play  an 
important  part  in  the  normal  souring  of 
milk.  When  milk  is  efficiently  pas¬ 
teurized  at  high  temperatures,  the  bac¬ 
teria  which  survive  are  largely  of  the 
putrefactive  kinds,  and  milk  so  treated 
if  kept  for  any  length  of  time  has  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  rot  instead  of  sour.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  recommends  that  when  market  milk 
is  pasteurized  it  should  be  heated  to 
about  145  degrees  and  held  at  that  tem¬ 
perature  for  30  minutes. 


RECORDS  OF  GUERNSEY  COWS. 

Secretary  Caldwell  reports  that  in  the 
list  of  Guernsey  cows  whose  recoi'ds  have 
been  made  up  during  the  past  week,  there 
are  46  monthly  records  of  butter  fat  pro¬ 
duction  that  have  exceeded  50  pounds  per 
month.  These  cows,  to  the  number  of 
36,  are  scattered  from  Minnesota  to  New 
Jersey.  Among  those  from  New  York 
State  in  one  herd,  that  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Rus¬ 
sell  at  Peekskill,  there  are  six  sows  un¬ 
der  test,  five  having  an  average  yield  for 
the  months  of  May  and  June  of  65.87 
pounds  butter  fat,  and  the  sixth  cow, 
who  is  near  the  end  of  her  year,  has 
given  over  47  pounds  or  very  near  the 
50-pound  mark.  Two  of  these  cows, 
Brightness  of  Glenburnie  and  Oneida 
Belle,  gave  an  average  yield  for  May  of 
74.55  pounds  each;  for  June  72.18 
pounds  each.  Imp.  Granny  VII.  of  the 
Choffins  gave  68.44  in  May  and  61.88  in 
June;  Cayuga  Belle  50.08  in  May  and 
57.11  in  June.  Golden  Elsie  2d  33422,  in 
Class  G.,  two-year-olds,  who  completes 
her  year  June  12,  gave  in  May,  her  last 
full  months,  1,034  pounds  milk  and  52.73 
pounds  butter  fat. 


THE  PRICE  OF  COWS. 

In  this  section  a  great  many  cattle  are 
raised,  and  the  price  is  about  as  follows : 
A  large  Holstein  cow,  with  calf  by  her 
side,  from  four  to  nine  years  old,  that 
shows  up  well,  $75  to  $80 ;  the  same  cow, 
after  she  has  been  milked,  say,  from  eight 
to  12  months,  and  has  not  been  bred,  if 
in  condition  for  beef,  will  bring  from  $45 
to  $50.  If  not  in  good  condition,  and  is 
what  we  call  a  “bologna”  cow,  the  same 
cow  will  bring  from  $20  to  $25,  so  you 
see  the  price  of  the  same  cow  varies  from 
$20  to  $80.  I  buy  and  sell  a  number  of 
cows  each  year,  and  know  this  market 
pretty  well.  A  Jersey  cow,  unless  she 
was  extra  fine  and  showy,  would  bring 
about  $15  less,  all  the  way  through,  ex¬ 
cept  if  she  was  not  too  thin,  would  bring 
from  $12  to  $20  for  bologna.  I  have  even 
bought  two  small  thin  cows  for  $15. 
There  ax-e  some  Guernsey  cows  through 
here,  and  if  they  are  well  developed  bring 
about  the  same  price  as  Ilolsteins.  The 
price  of  what  we  call  Mountain  cows, 
that  is,  cow’s  of  no  particular  breeding, 
all  depends  upon  the  size,  shape,  condi¬ 
tion,  etc.  This  class  of  cow's  brings  about 
from  $20  to  $25  less  than  the  Holstein 
and  Guei-nseys  when  fresh.  Milk  retails 
hei-e,  in  quart  glass  bottles,  for  eight 
cents.  We  have  in  this  and  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  town  aci’oss  the  Pequannock  River, 
five  milkmen.  Three  raise  their  own 
milk,  and  the  other  two  buy  their  sup¬ 
ply  from  farmei’S  who  live  two  or  three 
miles  out  of  town,  and  deliver  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  for  five  cents  a  quart.  One  farmer 
delivers  his  twice  each  day,  and  the  other 
keeps  his  morning  milk  on  ice  at  the 
farm  and  delivers  both  messes  at  night. 
The  retailer  then  bottles  all,  puts  in  a 
cool  place  and  is  all  ready  for  the  morn¬ 


ing  delivery.  Calves  sell,  for  bobs,  $1  to 
$3  each,  and  veal  calves,  four  weeks  old 
and  over,  from  eight  to  9*4  cents,  occord- 
ing  to  quality.  Our  butchers  formerly 
drove  out  to  the  farms  after  the  calves, 
but  now  they  want  them  delivered  to 
their  shops,  w’here  they  weigh  them  and 
have  the  farmer  deliver  them  to  their 
killing  barn  for  slaughter.  Considei’able 
oxen  are  raised  back  in  the  mountains, 
and  they  bring  from  $125  to  $200  per 
yoke,  well  broken,  and  from  four  to  nine 
years  old.  A  pair  of  well-matched,  fancy 
oxen  was  sold  last  week  for  $250,  to  be 
sent  to  New  York  City  for  advertising 
purposes ;  but  that  was  a  fancy  price, 
and  the  farmer  did  not  care  to  sell  them, 
as  he  had  use  for  them  and  will  have  to 
go  out  and  buy  another  pair,  which  will 
probably  cost  him  $150. 

Bulls  are  worth  $25  at  15  months  old 
ready  for  service,  and  from  that  up  to 
$75,  according  to  size,  breeding,  etc.  Of 
course  I  am  not  now  quoting  registered 
stock.  Iloi-ses  are  high,  but,  like  cows, 
run  all  the  way  from  $25  for  “skinners,” 
to  $350.  There  ai’e  no  $350  horses 
raised  hei’e,  unless  a  breeder  hits  some 
speed.  The  colts  that  are  raised  here 
from  common  mares  bring  as  four-year- 
olds,  broken,  from  $125  to  $200.  The 
$350  kind  are  shipped  in  from  the  West 
and  weigh  from  1,200  to  1,600  pounds. 
Hogs  bi’ing  as  follows:  Spx’ing  pigs,  four 
to  six  weeks  old,  $3  to  $5  each ;  dressed 
pork  fi’om  12  to  14  cents  a  pound.  Hens 
that  are  laying  bring  from  80  cents  to 
$1.25  each.  Small  chicks,  a  few  days 
old,  from  10  to  15  cents  each.  Eggs  are 
selling  for  30  cents  a  dozen  now,  and 
going  up.  They  have  been  as  low  as  25. 
Hay  runs  from  $10  to  $25  per  ton.  The 
$10  kind  is  what  we  call  bog  or  low 
meadow  hay  and  is  used  for  bedding, 
after  the  cattle  have  looked  it  ovei’,  and 
taken  out  what  little  suits  them.  The 
$25  kind  is  Timothy,  clean  and  bi’ight, 
and  gathered  under  proper  conditions. 
The  other  qualities  sell  in  between  these 
figures.  E.  C.  B. 

Bloomingdale,  N.  J. 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

Horse  With  Cough. 

I  have  a  fine  young  hoi’se  six  years 
old,  but  he  has  quite  a  cough ;  what  is 
the  cause  of  that,  also  what  will  be  good 
for  it?  ^  H.  B. 

Gi’eene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Cough  is  merely  the  symptom  of  irri¬ 
tation  and  it  would  be  impossible  for 
anyone  to  say  what  is  the  exact  cause 
without  making  a  careful  examination. 
Have  his  teeth  attended  to  by  a  veteri¬ 
narian.  Wet  all  feed.  Give  glyco-heroin 
in  one  ounce  dose  thi’ee  times  a  day,  if 
the  cough  does  not  subside  without  treat¬ 
ment.  A.  S.  A. 

Mare  With  Cough. 

I  have  a  mare  which  has  tvorms,  also 
a  little  cough.  Can  you  pi’escribe  a  good 
remedy?  Cough  seems  to  be  result  of 
feeding  dusty  hay.  G.  G. 

New  York. 

The  mare  no  doubt  has  heaves,  and 
should  be  fed  grass  in  Summer  and  wet 
oat  straw  in  Winter  in  preference  to  hay. 
Give  her  half  an  ounce  of  Fowler’s  so¬ 
lution  of  ax-senic  night  and  morning  un¬ 
til  greatly  relieved ;  then  gradually  dis¬ 
continue  the  medicine,  taking  a  week 
or  more  to  the  work.  Do  not  feed  any 
bulky  feed  at  a  noon  and  do  not  work  her 
soon  after  a  meal.  A.  s.  A. 

Indigestion. 

I  have  a  horse  12  years  old.  I  feed 
him  12  quarts  grain  a  day ;  does  not  eat 
very  well.  I  feed  him  cracked  corn,  oats 
and  fresh  hay.  He  coughs  and  always 
keeps  poor.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
would  be  good  for  him.  o.  B. 

Connecticut. 

The  cough  probably  indicates  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  heaves  which  is  incurable,  but 
may  be  relieved  by  proper  treatment. 
Have  his  teeth  attended  to  by  a  veteri¬ 
narian,  then  feed  whole  oats,  wheat  bran 
and  grass.  In  Winter  feed  wet  oat  straw 
in  preference  to  hay.  Do  not  give  any 
bulky  feed  at  noon  or  work  the  horse 
soon  after  a  meal.  Keep  his  bowels  ac¬ 
tive.  Give  half  an  ounce  of  Fowler’s 
solution  of  arsenic  night  and  morning  un¬ 
til  cough  and  other  symptoms  abate ; 
then  gradually  stop  the  medicine,  taking 
a  week  or  more  to  the  work.  A.  s.  A. 

Indigestion  in  Hogs. 

Could  you  tell  me  what  is  wrong  with 
three  Berkshire  pigs?  Farmers  here  call 
it  black  teeth,  and  say  to  pull  out  their 
teeth.  They  became  sick  at  about  eight 
weeks  old ;  one  could  keep  nothing  on  its 
stomach  for  a  time,  heads  are  bent  to 
one  side,  make  uncertain  movements,  fall 
down  and  roll  over.  I  have  given  them 
Epsom  salts,  copper  sulphate.  They  had 
lice  when  they  came,  but  have  sprayed 
them  several  times;  have  changed  their 
food.  Is  there  such  a  disease  as  black 
teeth,  and  is  it  right  to  pull  or  break  off 
their  front  teeth?  vr.  c.  w. 

Black  teeth  often  are  seen  in  the 
mouths  of  pigs,  but  they  do  not  cause 
disease  and  need  not  he  extracted  or 
nipped  off.  Your  pigs  have  indigestion 
from  improper  feeding.  Turn  them  out 
on  grass  and  feed  light  slop  of  milk  and 
middlings,  adding  one  ounce  of  limewater 
per  quart.  The  brain  often  becomes  af¬ 
fected  in  acute  cases  of  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs  in  pigs  and  the 
symptoms  described  shows  that  this  has 
occurred  in  the  cases  in  question.  It 
would  be  well  to  repeat  the  doses  of 
physic  in  each  case.  A.  8.  A. 


Figs  With  Cough. 

I  have  two  pigs  three  months  old. 
About  a  month  ago  one  began  to  cough, 
getting  worse,  and  I  could  not  find  any¬ 
one  who  ever  heard  a  pig  whoop  as  they 
did.  One  got  well  and  the  other  worse, 
and  I  thought  he  would  choke.  I  gave  it 
sulphur  and  turpentine  and  it  seemed  to 
help  him.  My  neighbor  said  it  was 
worms,  but  the  pig  still  coughs  at  times, 
when  it  ovex’-eats,  or  in  rainy  weather. 
What  would  you  advise?  I  have  fed 
nothing  but  milk  until  x’ecently.  j.  M. 

Ohio. 

Lung  worms  (strongylus  paradoxus) 
probably  cause  the  cough,  which  is  of  a 
eroupy  nature  and  incurable.  Well-fed 
hogs  usually  throw  off  the  trouble  in 
time.  Tui’pentine  given  in  the  slop  at 
the  rate  of  one  dram  for  each  80  pounds 
of  body  weight,  for  three  successive 
mornings,  may  do  some  good ;  but  gen¬ 
erous  feeding  is  of  greatest  help  and  the 
hogs  should  have  free  range  on  good 
gi’ass,  clover  or  Alfalfa.  A.  s.  a. 

Joint  Disease. 

I  have  a  colt  seven  weeks  old.  When 
a  week  old  it  developed  a  large  knee  in 
front  about  the  size  of  a  large  tin  cup. 
I  opened  it,  and  syi’inged  with  cax-bolic 
acid  and  water  solution  and  it  healed  up. 
Then  both  hind  knees  got  the  same  way ; 
I  treated  them  likewise.  They  are  well 
now  and  the  colt  shows  no  bad  effect 
from  the  trouble.  E.  F. 

Tyrone,  Pa. 

The  foal  was  affected  with  joint  dis¬ 
ease  fi-om  infection  of  the  navel  at  birth. 
This  might  have  been  prevented  by  wet¬ 
ting  the  stump  of  the  navel  at  birth  with 
a  1-500  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
and  repeating  the  application  twice  daily 
until  healing  was  complete.  Or  the  stump 
of  the  navel  might  have  been  saturated 
with  tincture  of  iodine  at  bii’th  and  then 
dusted  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
finely  powdei-ed  calomel,  boric  acid  and 
powdered  alum  until  completely  coated 
and  crusted  over.  It  also  is  important  to 
have  the  box  stall  in  which  the  mare 
foals,  made  perfectly  clean ;  then  disin¬ 
fect  the  flooi’,  walls  and  ceiling  and  Coat 
with  fresh  made  whitewash,  and  put  in 
new,  clean  bedding.  Even  if  the  foal  is 
born  on  grass  disinfect  the  navel  as  here 
advised.  a.  s.  a. 

Lame  Cow. 

What  ails  Jersey  cow,  about  nine 
years  old?  She  is  lame  behind,  take 
short  steps  and  seems  to  be  gradually 
growing  worse.  Lameness  began  last 
Winter  in  right  foot  or  leg  and  seems  to 
be  worse  there  now,  but  appeai-s  to  affect 
both  hindquarters.  Cow  eats  well ;  is  in 
good  rig,  but  possibly  hindquarters  are 
somewhat  shrunken.  I  thought  her  rheu¬ 
matic,  but  she  did  not  mend  when  she 
went  on  grass,  and  had  her  tubei’culin 
tested,  but  she  did  not  l’eact.  Veteri¬ 
narian  thought  it  might  be  kidney  ti’ouble 
and  left  medicine,  but  it  has  not  helped 
hex’.  She  calved  two  months  ago,  got 
along  nicely,  but  the  lameness  lias  in¬ 
creased.  Cow  has  good  range  and  has  a 
little  Alfalfa  hay  and  a  little  bran  mash. 
Is  it  wise  to  use  her  milk?  Her  right 
foot  was  examined  last  Winter,  thinking 
of  course  the  trouble  was  there,  but 
found  nothing  wrong.  v.  M.  S. 

Arizona. 

The  cow  should  again  be  tested  with 
tuberculin,  as  tuberculosis  is  commonly 
present  in  such  cases.  Until  this  has 
been  done  the  milk  should  not  be  used. 
Rheumatism  would  be  the  next  most  like¬ 
ly  disease  and  this  disease  does  not  well 
respond  to  treatment.  Half  an  ounce  of 
salicylate  of  soda  might  be  given  twice 
daily.  a.  s.  a. 
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The  Ready  Ration 
Foe  Dairy  Cows 


The  only  feed  that’s  guaranteed 
to  produce  more  milk  and  keep 
your  cows  in  better  condition. 

Here’s  Our  Trial  Offer 

Go  to  your  dealer  (If  he  can't  supply  you. 
write  us)  and  get  ns  many  sacks  as  you  want. 
Feed  two  sacks  (200  lbs  )  to  any  one  cow— watch 
results  two  weeks,  especially  the  second  week. 
If  Larro-feed  does  not  please  yon,  take  the  un¬ 
used  sacks  back.  No  charge  will  be  made  for 
the  two  sacks  used  in  the  trial.  Wc  prove  the 
nieritof  Larro-feed  or  no  sale.  Youtakenorisk. 
Large  Free  Sample  by  parcel  poston  request. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
321  Gillespie  Bldg.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Cows  Love  Unicorn 


Ready  mixed  dairy  ration 

It  cuts  down  the 
amount  of  grain  used, 
lowers  the  cost, increases 
the  flow  of  milk  and 
pleases  the  cows. 

Unicorn  isn’t  a  single 
feed.  It  is  many  in  one — 
so  FEED  IT  STRAIGHT 
and  stop  your  worrying  and 
expense. 

Proof  of  thestrongth  and 
efficiency  of  Unicorn  furn¬ 
ished  in  abundance  on 
application.  Write  today. 

~  CHAPIN  &  CO. 
Box  R,  Hammond,  Ind 


GUARANTEED 


ANALYSIS 


PROTEIN _ 26% 

FAT _ 6% 

CARBOHYDRATES  50% 
FIBRE _ 9% 


ATTACHMENT  with  corn  har¬ 
vester  cuts  and  throws  in  piles  on 
harvester  or  in  winrow.  Man  and 
horse  cut  and  shock  equal  with  a 
Corn  Binder.  Sold  in  every  State.  Price  only  $20.00  with 
fodder  binder.  J.  D.  Borne,  Haawoll,  Colo.,  writes,  “Your 
Corn  Harvester  is  nil  you  claim  for  It;  cut,  tied  and  shocked 
(jo  ucres  inllo,  cone  and  corn  last  year."  Testimonials  and 
catalog  free,  showing  pictures  of  liarvester.  Address 
PROOESS  MFG.  CO„  Dept.  67,  SAUNA,  KANSAS 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

30  Days’  Trial— Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Itox  60,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


95  AMERICAN 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


FREE  TRIAL  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Easy  running.  Easily  cleaned. 

_  _  Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small, 

obtain  our  handsome  free  catalog.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  ba.nb^SS.y. 
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DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  VISIT 
THE  MOLASSINE  TENT 

at  ROCKINGHAM  FAIR 

Salem  Depot,  N.  H.  .  .  .  •  August  19-23 

NEW  ENGLAND  FAIR 
Worcester,  Mass.  .....  September  1-4 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  •  September  8-13 

VERMONT  STATE  FAIR 

White  River  Junction,  Vt.  .  .  .  September  16-19 

BROCKTON  FAIR 

Brockton,  Mass.  .  .  .  September  30  to  October  3 

Make  our  big  Fair  Tents  your  Meeting  Place  and  Headquarters 

Profit  and  pleasure  for  every  visitor.  We  have  something  interesting  to 
show  you  at  our  tents  relating  to  this  Unique  Food  for  All  Animals. 

MOLASSINE  COMPANY  of  America 
326  Board  of  Trade  •  •  •  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  thirty-seventh  week  ended  July  17. 
The  egg  record  for  the  week  shows  a 
drop  in  production  of  SO  eggs;  the  num¬ 
ber  laid  was  1,952  as  against  2,032  the 
previous  week.  The  White  Leghorns 
are  responsible  for  this  entire  loss  and 
more ;  their  output  for  the  previous 
week  was  1,072 ;  this  wreek  it  is  981,  a 
loss  of  91  eggs.  But  the  week’s  total 
of  1,952  is  147  more  than  were  laid  last 
year  in  the  same  week.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  succeeding  contests  show 
gains  in  egg  production.  That  has  been 
the  result  of  contests  held  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  notably  so  in  Australia,  where  the 
leading  pen  of  six  birds  averaged  264.8 
eggs  for  each  birds.  That  is  ahead  of 
anything  yet  done  in  this  country,  but 
they  have  been  holding  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests  for  10  years,  while  we  have  just 
begun  to  hold  them.  The  efforts  to  win 
put  forth  by  breeders,  leads  to  more  trap¬ 
nesting,  to  weeding  out  the  poor  layers, 
to  more  care  in  mating,  to  keeping  rec¬ 
ords,  and  ultimately  to  a  general  in¬ 
crease  in  the  average  number  of  eggs  pro¬ 
duced. 

Poultry  shows  are  all  right  for  those 
who  breed  fowls  to  look  at,  and  they 
serve  a  useful  purpose  in  standardizing 
breeds;  but  the  hundred  millions  who 
have  to  be  fed  every  day  are  better 
served  by  the  man  who  increases  egg 
production  than  by  him  who  perfects  the 
feathering  on  the  middle  toe  of  a  Brah¬ 
ma,  or  the  under  color  of  a.  Rhode  Island 
Red.  White  Leghorns  fail  to  make  the 
high  score  this  week ;  that  honor  goes 
to  the  8.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  of  Co¬ 
lonial  Farm,  their  score  of  30  being  the 
highest.  W.  L  .• Sleegur’s  pen  of  White 
Leghorns  are  second  with  a  score  of  28. 
Edward  Cam’s  White  Leghorns  laid  27  ; 
A.  I*.  Robinson’s  White  Leghorns  27 ; 
Frank  Toulmin’s  White  Leghorns  27 ; 
Iugleside  Poultry  Farm’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  27,  and  E.  S.  Scoville’s  It.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds  27.  The  one  pen  of  Columbian 
Wyandottes  laid  26,  and  six  pens  of 
White  Leghorns  laid  26. 

Tom  Barron’s  pen  laid  25  and  their 
total  now  is  907.  Edward  Cam's  White 
Leghorns  total  824;  O.  A.  Foster’s  7S1 ; 
Frank  Toulmin’s  White  Leghorns  690; 
these  four  pens  are  all  English  birds.  W. 
L.  Sleegur’s  White  Leghorns  751;  Ed- 
Cam’s  White  Wyandottes  735;  W.  P. 
Canby’s  White  Leghorns  714 ;  Braeside 
Poultry  Farm’s  White  Leghorns  710; 
Geo.  II.  Schmitz’s  Buff  Leghorns  697; 
Frank  Toulmin’s  White  Leghorns  690; 
Ballock  &  Burrows’ White  Leghorns  694  ; 
Colonial  Farm’s  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  688; 
F.  A.  Jones’^  White  Leghorns  687  ;  J.  J. 
Barclay’s  White  Leghorns  681 ;  Beulah 
Farm’s  White  Wyandottes  673;  Mrs.  H. 
F.  Ilaynes’  White  Wyandottes  670;  and 
27  other  pens  have  laid  600  or  over. 

Someone  has  written  that  “a  man  re¬ 
sembles  in  some  degree  the  animals  with 
which  he  is  most  successful.”  Comment¬ 
ing  on  this  a  correspondent  in  Maine 
writes  in  regard  to  the  picture  of  Mr. 
Barron,  “he  seems  to  lack  the  first  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  Leghorn,  viz.,  a  good 
comb.”  I  admit  that  his  hair  was 
tousled  up  a  bit,  but  it  was  a  hot  day, 
and  Mr.  Barron  had  been  busy  catching 
and  selecting  the  good  or  poor  layers ; 
and  as  everyone  knows  he  isn’t  paying 
much  attention  to  hair  or  feathers;  he 
is  after  performance — the  “efficiency”  we 
read  about  so  much  nowadays — and  lie 
(jets  it.  My  near  neighbor,  editor  of  the 
Connecticut  Farmer,  says  of  Mr.  Barron, 
"he  is  one  of  the  most  approachable  men 
we  have  ever  met,  cordial,  open-hearted, 
willing  to  tell  anything  and  everything 
about  his  methods,  and  withal  a*  jolly 
good  fellow.”  Which  is  all  very  true. 

GEO.  A.  COSGKOVE. 


CONN.  STATE  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

Every  year  our  poultry  association 
holds  a  meeting  at  the  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  in  midsummer  when  the 
students  are  away.  President  Beach 
gives  free  use  of  the  dormitories  and  all 
the  college  buildings,  and  meals  can  be 
had  at  the  dining  hall  for  25  cents.  We 
commenced  seven  years  ago  with  one-day 
meetings ;  then  for  several  years  held 
two-day  meetings ;  now  we  have  three- 
day  meetings,  and  we  fill  the  college 
buildings  to  overflowing.  Members  bring 
their  wives  and  sometimes  the  children 
also,  and  we  all  have  a  jolly  good  time. 
Gt  course  the  egg-laying  contest  plant  is 
one  of  the  first  objects  examined.  The 
meetings  were  held  July  28-29-30.  Every¬ 
one  knew  that  Mr.  Barron  had  spent 
three  days  at  my  house  recently,  and 
my  neighbor,  Geo.  V.  Smith,  editor  of 
the  Connecticut  Farmer,  and  I  were  kept 
on  the  floor  all  the  afternoon  of  the  first 
day^  answering  questions  about  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ron  s  methods,  and  explaining  how  he 
had  succeeded  in  breeding  birds  that  were 
such  good  producers.  A  pleasant  feature 
is  the  attendance  of  so  many  ladies.  One 
woman  had  raised  1,200  White  Leghorn 
pullets  this  year,  another  had  sold  10,000 
chicks,  which  was  hardly  half 

her  usual  business,  a  long  sickness  in 
he  Spring  interfering.  Another  woman 
keeps  1,000  White  Leghorn  layers. 

Monday  evening  Prof.  James  E.  Rice, 
ot  Cornell,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
Recent^  Advances  in  Poultry  Hus¬ 
bandry.  ’  No  comment  is  necessary  on 
'»ne  of  Prof.  Rice’s  lectures — there  isn’t 
anything  better.  From  Storrs  he  went 
"ii  to  Amherst  College,  where  a  tliree- 
'luy  meeting  of  poultrymen  of  Massacnu- 
M'tts  was  being  held  on  same  dates  as 


purs.  I  have  heard  that  there  were  800 
in  attendance  at  the  Amherst  meeting. 
Tuesday,  Prof.  Geo.  II.  Lamson  gave  an 
address  on  “Artificial  Incubation.”  Prof. 
Lamson  has  invented  an  apparatus  to 
measure  the  amount  of  air  supplied,  the 
carbon  dioxide,  moisture,  temperature, 
etc.,  and  has  been  experimenting  at 
Storrs  for  several  years.  This  was  a 
valuable  lecture.  Mr.  Fred  B.  Skinner, 
of  Greene, ^  N.  Y„  lectured  on  “Managing 
a  Commercial  Egg  Plant.”  Mr.  Skinner 
runs  a  big  plant  himself,  and  what  we 
got  from  him  was  the  solid,  practical 
facts  that  we  all  wanted.  Prof.  Kirkpat¬ 
rick,  head  of  the  poultry  department  at 
Storrs,  gave  an  address  on  the  “Third 
International  Egg-laying  Contest,”  to  be¬ 
gin  at  Storrs  November  1  next.  At  3 
I*.  M.  Prof.  II.  II.  Lewis,  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  New  Brunswick,  gave  an  address 
on  “Profitable  Egg  Production.”  This 
lecture  was  a  gem,  one  of  the  very  best 
I  ever  listened  to. 

Wednesday  morning  we  heard  Mr.  O. 
W.  Mapes  on  “Problems  of  Poultry  Hus¬ 
bandry  Solved  and  Unsolved.”  This  was 
a  treat.  We  had  saved  Mapes  until  the 
last,  and  gave  him  the  whole  morning 
so  as  to  have  plenty  of  time  to  fire  ques¬ 
tions  at  him,  and  we  did,  and  had  more 
fun  than  a  circus.  Mapes  enjoyed  it  as 
much  as  we  did.  Old  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  will  remember  how  Mr.  Mapes 
shut  up  “Old  Speckles”  in  a  little  coop 
and  got  136  eggs  out  of  her  in  136  days, 
or  something  like  that.  Well,  Mapes 
told  us  how  he  did  it.  lie  had  a  lot  of 
little  dishes  around  the  coop  containing 
all  the  things  he  could  think  of  that  a 
hen  might  need  to  make  eggs,  then,  for 
fear  that  he  might  have  omitted  some¬ 
thing,  he  fed  her  an  egg  every  day!  How 
the  audience  did  roar  when  that  came 
out!  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Gapes. 

Some  of  my  chickens  have  the  “gapes.” 
Is  it  necessary  to  plow  the  ground  in 
order  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  this 
disease?  Won’t  it  do  just  as  well  to 
spread  air-slalced  lime  thoroughly  over 
it?  What  is  the  cause  of  this  disease, 
and  what  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  it? 
What  is  the  best  way  to  cure  it  after 
the  chickens  have  it?  Will  it  kill  four- 
months-old  pullets  or  yearling  hens? 

Maryland.  d.  e.  c. 

The  “gaping”  of  young  chicks  is  caused 
by  the  presence  of  a  small  worm,  known 
as  the  gapeworm,  in  the  trachea,  or  wind¬ 
pipe.  It  is  usually  found  in  chicks 
under  four  weeks  old.  Where  infected 
chicks  have  once  run  the  grounds  and 
buildings  may  have  numbers  of  these 
mature  worms  or  their,  eggs  or  embryos 
scattered  about  where  they  may  be  picked 
up  by  healthy  chicks,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  earthworms  also  hold  the 
embryonic  gapeworms  in  their  digestive 
tracts  and  may  convey  them  to  the  chicks 
which  eat  them.  These  worms  may  be 
removed  from  the  chick’s  windpipes  by 
means  of  a  feather  or  horsehair  loop 
dipped  into  turpentine  and  carefully 
twisted  about  in  the  trachea  of  the  in¬ 
fected  chick,  but  it  is  far  better  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  infection  by  keeping  the  chicks, 
if  possible,  on  ground  that  has  never 
been  contaminated.  If  this  is  impossible, 
the  infected  buildings  may  be  thox-oughly 
cleaned  up  and  together  with  the  eating 
and  drinking  vessels  be  thoroughly  dis¬ 
infected  by  the  use  of  boiling  water,  car- 
bolized  whitewash,  etc.,  while  the  ground 
may  be  plowed  and  well  covered  with 
slaked  lime,  or  sprinkle  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  one  part  of 
acid  to  a  hundred  of  water.  Preventive 
measqres  are  better  than  curative,  and 
all  infected  chicks  should  be  promptly 
removed  from  the  flock,  and  the  carcasses 
of  those  dying  should  be  burned.  Con¬ 
siderable  time,  patience,  and  thorough 
work  will  be  necessary  to  rid  infected 
premises  of  the  parasite.  M.  b.  d. 


Trap-nesting. 

Are  30  or  40  liens  too  many  for  one 
flock  to  trap-nest?  Are  there  any  auto¬ 
matic  trap-nests  being  used  successfully? 
Would  it  be  practical  to  move  the  trap- 
nested  flock  from  a  large  laying  house, 
in  Spring,  to  colony  house,  which  is  roomy 
and  has  a  good-sized  yard?  The  reason  for 
wanting  to  move  them  from  the  laying 
house  to  the  colony  house  in  Spring  is 
on  account  of  not  having  room  for  a 
good  run.  l.  j.  h. 

New  York. 

Any  number  of  hens  may  be  trap- 
nested  in  one  flock,  it  being  necessary 
only  to  provide  sufficient  nests  so  that 
one  or  more  shall  always  be  vacant. 
These  should  be  installed  some  time  be¬ 
fore  it  is  expected  to  use  them  to  permit 
the  hens  to  become  accustomed  to  them. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  automatic  trap- 
nest  that  can  be  depended  upon,  and 
would  not  advise  their  use.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a  flock  cannot  be  moved 
from  one  house  to  another  in  the  Spring, 
though  it  will  probably  temporarily  cut 
down  the  egg  record.  it.  b.  d. 


,A  Summer  Henhouse. 

I  have  tour  gasoline  brooder  houses 
with  shed  attached  in  which  I  can  place 
120  hens.  I  wish  to  keep  these  hens 
through  this  Summer,  but  must  provide 
a  place  for  them.  Will  you  give  me 
advice  as  to  the  kind  of  building  to  erect? 
Y  on  understand  it  is  for  Summer  use 
only.  Of  course,  I  wish  it  to  be  durable 
and  to  put  it  up  with  the  least  expense, 
but  not  at  the  sacrifice  of  convenience 
and  the  welfare  of  the  hens.  I  have 


thought  to  use  for  siding  one-pl v  roofing 
paper,  protected  by  two-inch  ‘  chicken 
fencing.  Pei’haps  you  can  suggest  some¬ 
thing  better.  e.  s. 

A  henhouse  exclusively  for  Summer  use 
may  be  built  very  cheaply  as  a  tight  roof 
will  be  the  most  essential  part  of  it.  The 
sides  may  consist  entirely  of  wire  poul¬ 
try  netting  if  you  wish,  though  it  would 
be  well  to  have  the  north  and  perhaps 
the  west  sides  made  tight  by  boarding 
or  by  covering  the  poultry  netting  with 
tarred  paper  or  roofing.  Posts  of  the 
desired  height  might  be  set  into  the 
ground  and  the  netting  stretched  upon 
these,  while  2-inch  by  4-inch  plates  to 
support  the  rafters  of  the  roof  could  be 
spiked  to  their  tops.  The  roof  could  be 
made  of  cheap  boards  covered  with  pre¬ 
pared  roofing.  Such  a  house  20  feet 
square  would  hold  120  fowls  and  should 
make  a  pleasant  bungalow  for  their  Sum-  | 
mer  use.  m.  b.  d. 


Ailing  Chicks. 

My  young  chickens  go  to  sleep  in  their 
coops  well  and  healthy,  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  some  are  unable  to  move  even  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  some  are  be¬ 
coming  blind.  Others  are  both  blind 
and  crippled  and  must  be  hand-fed.  What 
is  the  trouble?  s.  o. 

New  Jersey. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  tell  from  your 
description  what  ails  your  chicks,  though 
I  suspect  that  they  are  sick  longer  than 
you  think.  You  may  find  on  careful 
inspection  that  the  apparently  healthy 
chicks  are  suffering  from  some  form  of 
diarrhoea  and  are  gradually  losing  flesh 
and  strength  until  they  seem  all  at  ; 
once  to  become  helpless  and  die  within  ! 
a  few  hours.  I  should  look  the  flock  over 
very  carefully  and  remove  all  that  seem 
droopy  and  place  them  by  themselves, 
doing  this  every  day  until  the  trouble 
has  disappeared.  Then  clean  up  their 
brooders,  or  coops  if  they  are  with  hens, 
and  disinfect  all  the  dishes  and  drinking 
fountains  used  by  them  with  boiling 
water.  Burn  or  bury  the  carcasses  of  all 
that  die,  and  see  to  it  that  the  healthy 
chicks  get  no  food  that  is  musty  or  spoiled 
and  are  not  kept  in  dirty  quarters  or 
compelled  to  drink  dirty  water.  There 
is  nothing  that  you  can  do  for  those 
actually  sick  but  the  above  precautions 
may  limit  the  fatalities  to  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  your  flock.  m.  b.  d. 


Poor  Results  With  Chicks. 

I  have  been  caring  for  chicks,  both 
hen-hatched  and  from  incubators. 
Hatches  were  poor  in  incubators,  as  low 
as  60  from  250  eggs.  Feed  supplied  me 
was  chick  feed,  and  cracked  corn  and 
wheat ;  the  bedding  floor  sweepings  and 
latex-  dry  sand.  The  chicks  were  grow- 
ing  fairly  until  they  got  five,  six  or  seven 
weeks  old ;  then  they  started  to  drop 
their  wings  and  were  getting  poor,  and 
always  liked  to  stay  inside  the  brooder 
in  an  heap  in  the  corners.  They  were 
drinking  more  than  usual,  so  it  seemed 
to  me  they  were  feverish.  It  was  the 
same  way  with  them  raised  by  hens. 
Most  of  them  died.  For  the  last  two 
hatches  and  in  a  few  coops,  where  the 
hens_  with  the  youngsters  were  roosting 
at  night  I  used  that  sawdust  for  bedding 
instead  of  sweepings  and  sand,  but  didn’t 
make  any  difference.  The  owners 
blamed  it  on  the  sawdust.  What  was 
the  matter  with  those  chicks  and  what 
was  the  cause?  k.  k. 

From  your  description  of  the  case,  I 
judge  that  you  are  innocent  of  the  deaths 
of  these  chicks,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  kind  of  litter  used  was  responsible 
for  the  trouble.  If  the  incubators  were 
properly  run  your  exceedingly  poor 
hatches  indicate  lack  of  vitality  in  the 
breeding  stock,  and  such  chicks  as  did 
hatch  started  out  in  life  with  too  little 
vigor  to  carry  them  through  the  period 
of  infantile  ti’oubles.  These  troubles  in 
chicks  are  apt  to  be  digestive  disturb-  j 
ances,  and  it  is  better  to  use  soft  food 
as  part  of  chick  rations  than  to  depend 
entirely  upon  cracked  gnxins.  I  do  not  : 
know  how  skilful  y*ou  wex*e  in  caring  for 
these  chicks,  but  it  would  require  rather  ! 
more  than  an  ordinary  amount  to  bring  ; 
to  maturity  any  large  proportion  of  20  i 
per  cent  hatches.  Without  knowing  far 
more  of  the  circumstances,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  properly  apportion  the 
blame  for  these  results,  but  I  should  be 
inclined  to  bestow  a  good  portion  of  it 
upon  failure  to  so  care  for  the  breeders 
as  to  insure  vigorous  progeny.  It  is  also  I 
quite  possible  that  the  quarters  in  which 
these  chicks  were  kept  are  infected  with 
germs  of  white  diarrhoea  or  other  con¬ 
tagious  disease,  or  that  infection  came  ! 
from  some  other  source.  In  either  case,  ; 
lack  of  vigor  renders  chicks  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  such  infection  and  decreases  j 
the  number  of  survivors.  m.  b.  d. 


Turkey  Advice. — On  page  864  is  an 
article  on  ailing  turkeys.  As  I  have 
been  raising  turkeys  for  the  past  25  years 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  state  my  ex¬ 
perience.  I  find  that  lice  appear  on 
young  poults  at  about  three  weeks  after 
hatching,  unless  the  mother  has  been 
dusted  several  times  with  insect  powder 
during  the  sitting  period.  If  you  will 
look  in  between  the  wing  quills  you  will 
always  find  them,  and  under  the  vent ; 
and  the  young  poults  fall  over,  as  this  man 
says,  and  die.  I  feed  my  turkeys  wheat 
(good  wheat  not  screenings),  give  them 
plenty  of  grit  and  clean  fresh  water 
where  they  can  get  it  at  all  times,  and 
free  range.  MRS.  E.  J.  rider. 

Jefferson  Go.,  N.  Y. 


and  learn  why  these  fas¬ 
teners  are  being  installed 
in  the  stables  of  many 
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WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  Ml,  Forestvillo,  Conn, 


to  assume  the  re- 

|  ■  I J  [J  ■  SB  sponsibility  of  proving 

P  ll  I,  M  * M  to  you  —  absolutely—.  Aci 
that  .he 

■y.  Light  Running  v 

“SILBERZAHN”  1 

?  ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

will  cut  your  ensilage  better,  faster,  more  satisfactory 
In  every  way  than  any  other  cutter  and  is  positively 
saie  under  all  conditions.  Send  now  for  our  "try  be- 
|  lore  you  pay"  proposition  which  will  surely  con* 


TREE 

TRIAL 


Lice  Murder  Chicks 

check  laying,  stunt  growth,  ruin  ] 
the  plumage,  torture  the  hens  | 
PRATTS  LICE  KILLER 
(Powdered)  murders  lice  and  so  | 
insures  greater  protlts. 

25c,  50c.  Guaranteed.  Pratts  160-  | 
page  poultry  book  10c  by  mail. 


At  all  dealers,  or 
PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia  Chicago 


2,000  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

HATCHED  MARCH— APRIL  15th. 

JOHN  l.OKTON  LEI.',  -  Carmel,  N,  Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

2,000  yearling  hens  and  early  puliets.  Quality 
kind  at  right  prices  to  make  room. 

SUNNY  1111,1.  FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  While  Leghorns3r“;‘;’;;;i“es,Sr 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Levauna,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS 

«.  24.  Allans,  Pa.  LtaSgeilg; 

PULLETS  Early  HatchetLS’SLK; 

White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  that  will  lay 
Early  this  Fall  while  Eggs  are  High.  Strictly 
Pure-Bred  to  Lay  Strains.  Catalog  on  request. 

THK  MACKEY  FARMS,  -  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 

WE  HAVE  FOR  SALE  A  QUANTITY  OF  EARLY  HATCHED 

Pekin  Ducks  at  SI-50  each 

Also  100  Breeding  Dnexs  at  $2  each. 

WHITE  HORSE  FARMS,  -  Paoli,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— To  make  loom.  500  WHITE  INDIAN  RENNER 
OH  KS.  early  hatched,  "Fisher-  direct,  flue,  Jl.r.o  apiece :  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  ICggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH.  602  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain 

high  record  stock.  Old  and  young  stock  for  sale. 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor.  N.  H. 

Pfllil  TRYMFN- ’ Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
*  *  **  '  lYlLIi  Oatalog describing  25  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YAROS  -:-  MARIETTA.  PA, 

April  HatchedS0[r  S,I  VKK  CAMPINK 


dress.  JAS. 


1KERELS  for  sale.  Ad- 

L.  MURTFELDT,  R.  0.  2.  Ncwburoh,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Adam  IIocli,  a  chemist  who  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  was  found  guilty  of  participation 
in  a  $500,000  swindle,  yesterday  was 
sentenced  by  Judge  George  W.  Ray,  in 
the  Criminal  Branch  of  the  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  Court,  to  serve  two  years  in  the 
Atlanta  penitentiary  and  to  pay  a  fine 
of  $1,000.  IBs  partner,  H.  It.  Robinson, 
who  also  used  the  name  Raymond,  must 
put  in  four  years  and  pay  $7,500.  lloch 
made  the  plea  his  pet  invention,  a  process 
for  tanning  leather,  was  as  good  as  he 
asserted  it  to  be,  but  he  and  Raymond 
were  convicted  of  defrauding  investors  in 
the  American  Tanning  Company.  The 
president  of  the  organization,  II.  W. 
Parker,  who  was  indicted  with  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  has  fled  from  this  country.  It  is 
said  he  runs  a  garage  in  Liverpool,  Eng¬ 
land.  In  sentencing  Hoch,  Judge  Ray 
made  this  comment : 

“I  can  understand  the  anxiety  of  a 
man  to  enrich  himself  so  that  he  may 
bring  up  his  family  in  comfort  and  lux¬ 
ury.  It  is  honorable  to  be  a  humble 
worker,  wTith  a  clean  conscience,  and  I 
hope  that  when  you  come  out  of  prison 
you  will  be  on  the  square.” 

An  invalid  woman,  burdened  with  a 
consumptive  child,  mortgaged  her  home 
in  Pennsylvania  and  invested  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  American  Tanning  Company 
stock,  it  wTas  brought  out.  She  lost  her 
home  and  her  money.  The  hand  of 
“Peanuts”  Robinson,  a  brother  of  the 
convicted  man,  was  seen  in  the  tanning 
swindle,  Judge  Ray  believes.  In  passing 
sentence  on  II.  R.  Robinson  the  court 
said  : 

“In  making  misrepresentations  to 
stock  purchasers  you  doubtless  were 
dominated  by  your  brother,  who  was  re¬ 
leased  recently  after  paying  the  penalty 
of  other  mail  frauds.” — Daily  Paper. 

The  above  was  a  typical  “get-rich- 
quick”  stock-selling  scheme.  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  ■were  warned  against  it  in  issues 
of  April  30,  1910,  and  May  6,  1911. 
Prison  sentences  do  not  seem  to  cure 
these  rascals.  As  soon  as  one  of  them 
gets  out  of  jail  he  is  hatching  another 
scheme  to  rob  the  gullible.  We  can  only 
compare  these  schemers  to  sheep-killing 
dogs.  After  they  once  get  the  taste  of 
easy  money  they  are  never  content  to 
earn  an  honest  living. 


In  its  July  22d  issue  The  Buffalo  En¬ 
quirer  devotes  considerable  space  to  Al. 
C.  Bid.well,  who  originated  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Automobile  League,  and  who  is 
now  charged  with  having  conducted  a  gi¬ 
gantic  fraud.  Bidwell  is  now  in  Canada, 
where  presumably  he  has  gone  to  avoid 
arrest  on  charges  of  misappropriating 
funds  running  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  misrepresentations  to  the 
stockholders,  and  using  the  mails  for 
fraudulent  purposes. — Financial  World. 

This  scheme  had  all  the  earmarks  of 
a  fraud  from  the  start,  and  both  by  pub¬ 
lic  announcement  and  private  corre¬ 
spondence  our  readers  were  cautioned  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  concei’n. 
Unfortunately  it  is  only  after  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  have  been  robbed  of  their  hard- 
earned  savings  that  the  evidence  of  the 
fraud  can  be  produced. 

I  saw  an  advertisement  in  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Magazine  as  follows:  “Miller- 
Brisben  Co.,  32-34  West  63d  St.,  New 
York  City,  dealers  in  new  and  used  cars.” 
I  answered  their  advertisement,  telling 
them  I  had  a  Pratt  40  five-passenger  car, 
Model  II,  1912,  I  would  sell  for  a  thous¬ 
and  dollars.  They  wrote  me  right  away 
to  have  me  state  the  condition  of  the  car, 
and  I  did  so,  and  they  wrote  me  to  ship 
car  as  soon  as  possible,  for  they  had  a 
party  for  such  a  car.  I  shipped  my  car 
as  soon  as  I  could,  and  after  it  arrived 
in  New  York  they  wanted  me  to  release 
the  sight  draft  from  bill  of  lading  so  as  to 
have  a  demonstration  of  car.  I  did  so  ex¬ 
pecting  to  hear  from  them  right  away, 
but  I  never  heard  from  them  at  all  in 
three  weeks  and  then  had  to  call  them 
on  the  ’phone.  They  wouldn’t  give  me 
the  price  they  offered,  and  so  I  asked 
them  to  ship  the  car  back  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  They  would  not  ship  car  back 
until  I  sent  them  a  check  for  freight  and 
their  trouble  of  unloading  from  dock, 
etc.,  gas  and  oil.  I  sent  a  check  for  $13 
and  they  shipped  car  back.  But,  you 
ought  to  have  seen  it.  The  Prest-O-Lite 
tank,  full  kit  of  tools,  jack  brace 
for  taking  off  demountable  rims  and  four 
inner  tubes  were  all  gone.  One  tube  out 
of  the  rear  tire  on  car  was  missing.  The 
switch  was  locked  and  key  gone,  so  I 
could  not  turn  switch  on  to  start  car.  The 
car  was  not  at  all  blocked  in  freight  car 
to  keep  from  shucking  around  and  re¬ 
sults  were  the  front  end  of  my  car  went 
through  the  side  of  the  freight  car,  doing 
damage  to  the  auto,  bending  the  steering 
rods  so  the  car  could  not  be  guided  at 
all,  marking  the  car  up  in  general,  tail 
lamp  broken  and  two  side  lights.  Do 
you  call  that  a  very  good  way  to  use  any 
one?  D.  j.  E. 

Connecticut. 

We  have  taken  the  complaint  up  in 
the  subscriber’s  behalf  with  the  Miller- 
Brisben  Co.,  and  as  was  to  be  expected, 
the  concern  denies  that  they  or  any  of 


their  employees  removed  any  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  from  the  car.  The  correspondence 
before  and  after  the  car  was  shipped  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  Miller-Brisben  Company 
figured  that  they  could  purchase  the  au¬ 
tomobile  at  their  own  price  after  it  had 
been  shipped  to  New  York  and  in  their 
possession.  Their  contention  is,  of 
course,  that  the  car  was  not  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  shipper.  At  any  rate,  the 
shipper  had  the  freight  charges  to  pay  both 
ways,  besides  the  loss  of  the  equipment 
above  mentioned  and  damage  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  in  transit  for  his  experience. 

Without  dwelling  further  on  the 
merits  of  tins  particular  case,  the  nu¬ 
merous  complaints  coming  to  us  with  re¬ 
gard  to  second-hand  automobile  dealers 
and  of  dealers  in  automobile  supplies  lead 
us  reluctantly  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
class  of  trade  in  New  York  City  is  get¬ 
ting  down  to  about  the  same  level  and  is 
doing  business  on  the  same  principles  as 
the  “horse  gyp.”  They  resort  to  the  same 
misrepresentations  and  schemes  to  get 
possession  of  the  customer’s  money  and 
give  in  l’eturn  little  value  received  for 
it.  The  above,  of  course,  does  not  apply 
to  the  New  York  houses  l’epresenting 
the  manufacturers  of  standard  automo¬ 
biles,  but  it  does  apply  to  a  number  of  sec¬ 
ond-hand  automobile  establishments  that 
we  know  about,  as  well  as  the  houses 
sending  out  literature  quoting  ridiculous¬ 
ly  low  prices  for  tires  and  other  acces¬ 
sories.  We  have  many  reports  showing 
that  tires  sent  out  by  such  concerns  are 
practically  worthless.  The  “auto  gyp” 
is  fast  taking  the  place  of  the  “horse 
gyp”  and  one  is  as  much  to  be  avoided 
as  the  other. 


We  have  a  letter  from  a  member  of 
the  Farm  Brokers’  Association,  referring 
to  the  Strout  Company  complaints, 
which  contains  this  paragraph : 

The  Farm  Brokers’  Association  of  this 
State  has  denied  all  applications  for 
membership  from  persons  in  the  real 
estate  business  who  operate  on  option 
basis,  and  at  the  last  meeting  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  to  which  you  were  invited,  and 
which  was  attended  by  Commissioner 
I  Bison,  it  was  made  a  part  of  our  con¬ 
stitution  that  no  member  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  should  be  permitted  to  operate  on 
other  than  a  commission  basis. 

Under  this  provision  the  Strout  Com¬ 
pany  could  not  qualify  for  membership 
in  the  Association.  We  approve  the 
course  of  the  Association.  When  an 
agent  takes  an  option  and  takes  for 
his  services  in  making  sale  all  he  can 
get  above  a  fixed  price,  he  is  no  longer 
a  broker,  but  a  speculator  without  hav¬ 
ing  a  dollar  of  his  own  invested  in  the 
property.  Unless  an  owner  is  willing 
to  be  a  party  to  an  injustice  and  a 
deception  he  should  refuse  to  allow  his 
property  to  be  listed  on  option.  Here¬ 
tofore  many  have  done  so  without  real¬ 
izing  the  injustice  to  the  inexperienced 
buyer,  but  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
about  the  effect  and  purpose  of  such  an 
option. 

I  beg  your  assistance  to  collect  a  bill 
that  we  have  against  the  Adams  Express 
Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  that  we 
have  repeatedly  tried  to  collect  and  have 
failed.  The  bill  is  for  three  new  milk 
cans  valued  at  $3.85  each,  making  a  total 
of  $11.55  to  collect.  They  were  received 
by  the  Adams  Express  Company  on  May 
30,  1911,  but  were  never  delivered.  I 
have  been  specially  interested  in  reading 
of  your  success  and  trust  you  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  helping  me.  L.  C.  w. 

Connecticut. 

This  claim  came  to  us  on  February  27, 
1912,  and  on  April  5  settlement  was 
made  in  full. 

I  take  10  or  12  farm  and  poultry 
papers,  and  honestly  think  that  The 
Rural  New-Yoricek  is  the  most  valuable 
paper  published  in  the  United  States  for 
the  American  farmer  to-day.  There  is 
no  string  on  my  dollar  enclosed.  The 
paper  is  worth  the  money  many  times 
ovei\  G.  I.  ii. 

Maine. 

I  do  not  want  to  do  without  my  paper. 
Enclosed  you  will  find  money  order  for 
renewal.  Accept  regards  for  your  fear¬ 
less  way  of  going  to  the  bottom  of  sill 
things  not  right.  Long  live  the  Tiie 
It.  N.-Y.  and  all  connected  with  it. 

Connecticut.  J.  R. 

These  two  expressions  from  New  Eng¬ 
land  come  in  the  same  mail.  Yes ;  we 
like  them.  We  have  in  both  cases  the 
best  encouragement  for  doing  our  best 
work,  the  dollar  to  carry  it  on,  and  the 
approval  to  inspire  greater  service  for 
the  future.  J.  J.  D. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

‘Tumor. 

I  have  a  dog  which  had  distemper.  On 
his  right  eye  there  is  a  tumor  which 
seems  to  bother  him  very  much.  A  friend 
of  mine  l’ecommended  me  to  put  sugar 
in  it.  Ls  it  harmful  to  do  this?  Let  me 
know  what  I  can  do  for  it.  A.  T.  S. 

Pennsylvania. 

Sugar  will  do  no  good.  Have  a  veteri¬ 
narian  cut  out  the  tumor.  The  opera- 
tion  is  simple,  safe  and  effectual. 

A.  S.  A. 

Scours  in  Calf. 

I  have  a  calf  one  year  old  taken  with 
the  Seoul’s.  I  brought  her  in  out  of  the 
pasture.  What  should  I  do  for  her  to 
check  it?  J.  e.  c. 

New  Yoi’k. 

Indigestible  feed  or  contaminated 
drinking  water  brings  on  the  diaiTlioea 
and  the  cause  should  at  once  be  located 
and  removed.  Give  a  six-ounce  dose  of 
raw  linseed  oil  or  four  ounces  of  castor 
oil,  shaken  up  in  milk  and  follow  with 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  a  mixture  of  one 
part  salol  and  two  parts  each  of  subni¬ 
trate  of  bismuth  and  starch  powder  every 
three  or  four  hours  until  the  trouble  sub¬ 
sides.  a.  s.  A. 

Catarrh. 

I  bought  a  cow  last  August  for  $60, 
and  after  I  got  her  home  I  noticed  that 
she  bi’eathed  hard  at  times.  She  appeai’ed 
better,  but  as  warm  weather  came  on 
she  has  been  worse,  and  she  has  catarrh 
of  the  head.  The  cow  is  fat  enough  for 
beef  and  looks  and  feels  fine.  There  is 
a  constant  discharge  from  her  nostrils 
and  sometimes  it  contains  blood;  and 
her  breathing  sounds  like  a  person  with 
a  cold  in  the  head.  Can  I  help  her? 

New  York.  R.  w.  s. 

Have  her  tested  with  tuberculin,  as 
tuberculosis  may  be  present,  although 
she  is  fat.  The  test  is  the  only  way  by 
which  the  presence  of  tuberculosis  can  be 
determined  with  certainty,  and  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  harmless  to  an  unaffected  animal. 
If  she  proves  to  be  free  from  tuberculo¬ 
sis,  better  sell  her  to  the  butcher,  as 
chronic  catarrh  is  troublesome  to  treat 
and  does  not  x’espond  well  to  ti’eatmeut. 

A.  s.  A. 

Rope-burn. 

My  mare  became  entangled  in  a  rope 
and  before  we  could  release  her  the  rope 
slipped  around  the  joint  immediately 
above  the  hoof  and  skinned  the  hair  and 
hide  from  the  rear  of  that  part.  Since 
then  the  wound  has  been  open.  We  have 
applied  diffex-ent  powders,  but  the  wound 
does  not  heal,  perhaps  because  it  is  on  a 
joint  which  is  used  continually.  Can  you 
prescribe  something  to  dry  it  up?  She 
will  not  tolerate  handling  of  her  feet, 
but  we  can  throw  powder  on  the  wound 
when  she  has  blinders  on.  M.  N.  G. 

New  York. 

Tie  her  up  short  in  stall  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  poultice  the  parts  with  hot  flaxseed 
meal  for  three  days.  After  the  poulticing 
it  would  be  best  to  apply  an  ointment 
of  10  per  cent  ichthyol  twice  daily ;  but 
if  you  cannot  do  this,  then  dust  the  parts 
daily  with  a  mixture  of  one  di’am  of  iodo¬ 
form  and  two  parts  each  of  calomel, 
boric  acid  and  powdered  alum.  A  cheaper 
dusting  powder  for  such  use  may  be 
made  by  mixing  together  equal  parts  of 
slaked  lime,  sulphur  and  powdei-ed  wood 
charcoal.  A.  s.  A. 

Weak  Filly. 

I  have  a  filly  two  years  old,  gi’ade 
Percheron  ;  she  was  extra  fine  until  about 
the  middle  of  April,  when  she  seemed  to 
have  a  weakness  in  her  hip,  so  she  .could 
not  get  up  without  help.  I  treated  her  for 
rheumatism  and  she  got  better,  so  she 
could  get  up.  The  veterinarian  advised 
me  to  turn  her  out,  as  grass  would  be 
the  best  medicine,  but  she  lay  down  most 
of  the  time  and  in  about  two  weeks  she 
commenced  to  sweat  so  she  was  wet  all 
over  and  the  water  would  drop  off  her. 
Then  she  seemed  better  behind,  but  her 
forelegs  seem  weak  and  she  stands  on 
her  toes  as  though  ankle  cocked,  but  does 
not  sweat  any  more.  Shall  I  let  her  run 
until  Fall  on  gi-ass  or  what  shall  I  do 
for  her?  If  I  bring  her  home  will  have 
to  keep  her  in  stable.  She  grows,  but 
looks  tucked  up  and  rather  thin  in  flesh. 

New  York.  w.  E.  u. 

Blood  worms  may  be  causing  all  of  the 
symptoms  described.  If  so  you  will  be 
likely  to  find  the  membranes  of  the  mouth 
and  eyelids  blanched  and  the  little  worms 
may  be  found  in  the  manure.  On  gen¬ 
eral  principles  we  would  advise  keeping 
her  in  a  roomy  box  stall  and  if  neces- 
sary  put  slings  under  her  to  keep  her  on 
her  feet.  Feed  well  on  whole  oats,  bran 
and  best  of  hay.  In  the  feed  night  and 
morning  mix  two  teaspoonfuls  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  of  dried  sulphate  of 
iron  and  ground  gentian,  nux  vomica 
and  fenugreek.  Hand  rub  the  tendons 
and  joints  and  make  the  forefeet  come 
down  flat  on  the  floor  at  each  rubbing. 
It  would  be  better,  if  possible,  to  have 
the  filly  treated  by  a  local  graduate  vet¬ 
erinarian.  A.  s.  A. 


SILOS 


Ever  considered  the  dangor  of 
S  using  a  flimsy  siio  ladder?  Or 
the  annoyance  of  doors  that  stick? 

*  Or  the  loss  in  feeding  value  of  sil¬ 
age  from  a  cheap  silo?  Or  the  risk 
from  storms?  Better  investigate  the 
Harder  with  its  ladder  of 
massive  strength,  its  por- 
focl-littlng  doors,  its  excel¬ 
lence  of  material  and  con¬ 
struction's  Anchors  which 
hold  the  silo  solid  as  an  oak; 
the  oldest,  most  famous,  the 
kind  “Uncle  Sam’’  uses. 

Catalog  free. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  11,  Cobleskill.N.  Y 


You  Can  Get  An 

INDIANA  SILO  i 


We  have  all  our  Silo  stock 
under  cover,  and  its  thor¬ 
oughly  seasoned  ready  to 
make  your  Silos. 

Write,  telephone  or 
wire  ns,  and  we  will 
make  delivery  qntek. 

Wlx't  us  send  you  our 
Silo  Book  Free. 

INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

Tho  largest  makers  of  Silos  in  the 
world.  Address  nearest  factory: 
f>18  Union  Bldg.,  Anderson,  Ind. 
518  Indiana  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
618  Silo  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Dingo  Silos 

are  good  silos.  They  produce 
perfect  ensilage.  These  silos 
are  sold  direct  from  the  factory 
to  tho  farm  by  mail.  Write  for 
7(3  Page  Catalog,  prices  and 
freight  to  your  station.  Prompt 
shipment.  Licensed  under 
Harder’s  Patent. 

Stevens  Tank  &  Tower  Co.,  Auburn,  Me 


Unadilla  Silos 
are  the  best 


/ 


Give  superior  silage.  Possess  best  con¬ 
struction  and  greatest  convenience.  Get 
free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 

Unadilla  Silo  On. .  Box  C-  UnadlUa,  N.  Y. 


Fill  Your  Silo  Satisfied*1 


Over 

63 

Years 
Experience 
Buck  of  it 


nnOQ  Machines  are 
I\UOi3  fully  guaranteed 
You  take  no  risk 


Oldest 
and 

Largest 
in  the  World  ! 

We  want  to  prove  that  our  machines  are  a 
good  investment  beforo  you  give  np  your 
money.  We  know  they  are  so  good  that  we  do 
not  feel  it  a  risk  to  make  this  offor.  Many  now 
features  havo  been  added  which  yon  should  know  about 
before  buying  a  machine.  Catalog  explains  all.  It  is  free. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Box  113 Springfield,  O. 


LI  MAX  Ensilage 


Cutter 


Send 

Name 

Now 


Send  name  on  postal.  Get  all 
Climax  facts  before  you  buy. 
Simplest,  safest,  most  depend¬ 
able  and  bitftfestcapacity  Blower 
Ensilage  Cutters  made.  A  style 
and  size  for  you  at  a  price  that’s 
Catalog  explains  every¬ 
thing.  Send  postaWoc/aj/. 
lVarsaw-AVIlklnson  Co., 

50  Highland  Avt 
Warsaw. 

N.  Y. 


right. 


BOOK 

FREE 


Handy 

Binder 


JUST  the  thing  for 
preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Durable  and  cheap.  Sent 
postpaid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


D0YLEST0WN  AGRICULTURAL  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

ADVANCE  AND  LEADER  PNEUMATIC 
CUTTERS  AND  SHREDDERS 

Also  the  Junior  and  America  Grain  Separators  (or  the  Farm 

Write  for  information  and  price*.  E*tablliilied  1851. 

poyleitown  Agricultural  Co.,  Doylestown,  Pa. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  Ending  August  9,  1913. 


BUTTER. 

Oreamory,  extra,  lb . 2G  ®  27 

Good  to  Choice  .  21  ©  26% 

Lower  Crudes .  22  ©  23% 

State  Dairy,  best .  26  ©  26 

Common  to  Good .  23  @  24 

Factory .  20  ©  23 

Packing  Stock .  19  ©  21 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  Arm  at  25%  cents. 
Phil-  lelpliia,  western  creamery,  27%  cent*. 


CHEESE, 

Whole  Milk,  boat .  14  ©  %% 

Common  to  Good  .  10  ©  13 

Sklnis .  05  @  10 

EGGS. 

White,  oliolce  to*  fancy .  30  ©  34 

Good  to  prime .  24  ©  23 

Mixed  colors,  best .  28  ©  30 

Common  to  good .  18  ©  24 

Storage,  best .  23  ©  24 

Western,  best .  25  ©  27 

Checks  and  dirties .  09  ©  15 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples— Hand-picked,  bbl.  . . 2  00 

Windfalls,  bbl .  1  UU 

Pears— Bartlett,  bu .  1  25 

Clapp's,  bbl .  3  50 

Kieiler,  bbl.  . .  3  00 

Currants,  qt .  OS 

Black  berries,  qt .  09 

Huckleberries,  qt .  07 

Raspberries,  red,  pint  .  07 

Black,  pint .  00 

Peaches,  Southern,  crate .  2  00 

Del.  and  Md.,  bkt .  00 

Del.  ami  Md.,  crate . 1  60 

Connecticut,  bkt .  00 

Jersey,  bkt .  r.0 

Up-River,  bkt .  60 

Pine  Island,  bkt .  76 

Arkansas,  bu.  bkt .  2  UU 

Plums,  81b,  bkt .  25 

Muskmeious,  Southern,  crate  .  30 

Del.  and  Md.,  crate . 75 

New  Mexico,  crate  .  1  50 

Watermelons,  Soutlioru,  carload  ....125 00 


@  4  00 

@  1  50 
<■>.  1  5(1 
©  4  00 
©  3  60 
©  11 
©  18 
©  18 
W  IS 
@  08 
...  3  (id 
©  1  25 
®  225 
©  i  110 

W  1  2.. 

@  1  25 
©  1  25 
©  2  50 
®  30 

®  75 

<".  1  75 
®  3  00 
©oOU  00 


Marrow,  100  lbs.. 

Medium . 

Pea  . . 

lied  Kidney . 

White  Kidney  ,. 

Yellow  Eye . 

Lima,  California 


BEANS. 


5  60  ©  6.60 
4  00  ©  4  10 
3  40  ©  3  90 

3  20  ©  3  75 

6  20  ©  6  45 

4  10  ©  4  60 
6  35  ©  6  45 


Prime  to  choice. 
Common  to  good 
Pacific  Coast  ... 

Old  stock . 

German  crop. .. . 


HOPS. 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes- Long  Island,  bbl . 

Southern,  bbl  . 

Jersey,  bb) . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl..'.'.'.".  ”! 

Beets,  bbl.  *  . * 

Canots,  bbl.’  ’ . 

Cucumbers,  bu. 

PI  cities’  bbl  . 

cabbage,  100. . . . . ; .  I :  T ! ! ! ; ;  I !  | ; . 

Cauliflower,  bbl . . . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket’ 

Ouious— 7j0ng  Island,  bbl . . 

Jersey,  bu . 

Orange  Co.,  100  lb  bag 
1  uppers.  Jersey,  bbl 

Nearby, box . ”” . 

Peas,  bu .  . 

Radishes,  100  buuclms  . 

String  Beans,  bu . 

Squash,  new.  bu..l 

l*-gg  Plauts,  Jersey  .'box, . !.!.!!! 


19  &  20 

14  ©  18 

19  ©  23 

10  ©  14 

50  ©  53 


2  00  @2  37 
1  00  @  2  00 
2  00  ©2  25 
2  00  ©  3  50 
1  25  ©  I  75 

1  50  ©  2  00 

25  ©  60 

1  00  ©  2  00 
4  00  ©  7  00 

2  00  ©  7  00 

26  ©  75 

3  00  ©  3  50 
1  00  ®  1  35 
1  25  ©  1  37 

60  ©  1  00 
20  ©  30 

30  ©  1  00 
1  00  ©  1  50 
15  ©  100 
26  ©  75 

30  ©  60 


Tomatoes— Del.  and  Md.  carrier .  50 

Jersey,  box  .  40 

Turnips,  white,  bbl .  1  00 

Rutabaga  .  1  00 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  fresh  killed,  best  .  18 

Common  to  good .  16 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb .  24 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  21 

Roasters .  20 

Fowls .  14 

Squabs,  doz .  50 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  broilers  lb .  20 

Fowls .  15 

Roosters .  n 

Ducks .  ]6 

Geese .  n 

Turkeys . 13 

Guineas,  pair . ’  65 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Timothy  No.  1.  ton 

Standard . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Clover  mixed . 

Straw,  now  Rye  . 

Now  Hay,  as  to  grade 
Oat . 


.20  00 
..19  00 
.17  00 
.  13  00 
.14  00 
.15  00 
.  15  00 
..8  00 


MILLFEKD. 

Wheat  Bran,  ton . 

Middlings  . 

Red  Dog . 

Corn  Meal . 

Linseed  Meal . 


Natlvo  Steors 

Bulls . 

Cows . 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Calves,  primo  veal,  100  lbs 

Culls . . . . . 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

Lambs . 

Hogs . . 


GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1.  Northern  Spring 

No.  2,  Red  . 

No.  2,  Hard  Winter _ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 

Rye . . 


21  00 
23  00 
28  00 
27  00 
,29  00 


0  25 
4  00 

2  50 
9  00 
4  00 

3  00 
6  00 
8  50 


0  95 

95 

96 
76 

46 

68 
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@ 

1  00 

(SO 

1  50 

© 

1  25 

© 

19 

17 

© 

25 

© 

23 

© 

22 

© 

19% 

0 

4  00 

© 

21 

© 

16 

@ 

11% 

@ 

18 

© 

12 

© 

U 

© 
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©21  00 

©19  50 

©18  00 

@15  00 

@18  00 

@17  00 

@20  00 

9  00 

@23  00 

@27  00 

@29  00 

@28  00 

©30  OU 

© 

9  00 

© 

6  75 

@ 

5  75 

@11  75 

@ 

7  00 

@ 

4  25 

@ 

7  35 

@10  00 

©  . 
©  .. 
@  .. 
©  78 
©  48 

©  70 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

Those  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay; 

Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  38  ©  40 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  30  ©  35 

Ordinary  grades .  18  @  20 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  35  @  40 

Tub,  choice .  28  ©  33 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb, .  25  @  28 

Fowls . .  is  ©  23 


BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 


Butter,  nearby  creamery . 

Western  creamery  . 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery . 

Gathered  fresli . 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls . 

Roasters . 

Hay— No.  1 . 

. .  19 

©  30% 

©  27% 

©  36 

@  30 

©  21 
@  23 

@23  nn 

No.  2 . 

<&20  5(J 

No.  3 . 

Straw— Rye . 

@24  00 

Millteed — Bran,  ton . 

@23  00 

Middlings . 

@2.S  00 

Mixed  Feed . 

@26  00 

Live  Stock— Milch  Cows . 

. 65  00 

@100  00 

Beef  Cows,  100  lbs  . 

@609 

Calves.  ICO  lbs . 

.  5  00 

@8  50 

Hogs,  100  lbs . 

. 8  50 

©  9  70 

BUSINESS  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

On  August  1  the  total  mimber  of  na¬ 
tional  bank  notes  outstanding  was 
$759,293,191. 

The  United  States  Assay  Office  has 
sold  during  the  past  seven  months 
$19,178,7S8  worth  of  gold  bars. 

The  Wurtembergisehe  Kredit-Verein, 
of  Stuttgart,  an  outgrowth  of  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  real  estate  owners  is  putting 
out  13,440,000  marks  four  per  cent  de¬ 
bentures,  redeemable  In  1923,  and  the 
Credit  Foncier  of  South  -Germany  will 
soon  issue  15.000.000  marks  four  per 
cent  mortgage  bonds,  to  run  10  years/ 

Building  and  loan  associations  in 
Pennsylvania  were  unusually  prosperous 
in  1912,  the  year  ending  with  assets  of 
$213,825,547,  an  increase  of  $16,448,789 
over  the  previous  year.  There  were 
475.494  shareholders;  17.SS5  horses  were 
bought  through  the  various  associations. 

About  55,000,000  tons  of  coal  are  used 
on  steamships  in  international  commerce, 
cos ti  ng  $ 1 80,000,  ( >00. 

The  National  Association  of  Brick 
Paving  Manufacturers  will  be  held  iu 
Cleveland,  O.,  September  17-18.  Cleveland 
and  Cuyahoga  County  have  a  large 
amount  of  brick  road  construction,  which 
will  be  examined  critically. 

A  Wisconsin  concern  has  a  contract 
for  what  is  said  to  be  the  largest  hoist¬ 
ing  apparatus  in  the  world,  to  be  used  in 
an  English  coal  mine.  Each  drum  will 
have  a  capacity  of  10.000  feet  1^4 -inch 
rope.  The  load  of  each  rope  will  be  12 
cars  of  2,200  pounds  capacity  each. 

A  trainload  of  95  cars  of  muskmeious 
was  recently  hauled  out  of  Northern 
Texas.  <  >no  engine  pulled  the  train 
which  made  a  trip  of  111  miles  in  live 
hours.  There  were  1.277,060  melons  in 
the  load. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
reports  that  a  large  number  of  railroad 
scales  throughout  the  country  are  incor¬ 
rect  and  should  he  rebuilt.  The  custom 
of  weighing  cars  iu  motion  when  coupled 
is  condemned. 

During  1912  cotton  to  the  amount  of 
21,817,000  bales  of  500  pounds  each  was 
produced.  The  quantities  grown  in  the 
principal  countries  were  as  follows: 

1  nited  States,  13.096.000  bales ;  India, 
3,518,000;  Egypt,  1.523,000 ;  China.  1,- 
074,000:  Russia,  950.000;  Brazil.  320- 
000;  Mexico.  140.000;  Peru.  128,000; 
Persia,  118,000;  Turkey,  115.000. 

The  Government  recently  sold  52.600,- 
000  feet  of  pine  and  fir  from  the  national 
forest  reserves  in  Arizona,  and  is  offer¬ 
ing  70,000.000  feet  of  hemlock,  fir  and 
cedar  in  the  Olympic  National  forest. 
The  buyers  will  have  five  years  iu  which 
to  refiiove  the  timber. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  received  from 
foreign  countries  and  our  own  islands 


during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913, 
was  6,500,000,000  pounds,  exceeding  1912 
by  500.000,000  pounds.  Cuba  sent  4,- 
333.333,333  pounds;  Hawaii,  1,000,000,- 
000;  Porto  Rico,  750,000,000;  Philip¬ 
pines,  250,000,000;  Java,  13,000,000;  Eu¬ 
rope,  182,000,000 ;  and  the  remainder 
from  South  America. 

The  Ohio  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner  is  taking  active  measures  for  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  new  law  requiring  the 
sale  of  fruit  and  vegetables  by  weight  in¬ 
stead  of  measure.  In  cities  and  villages 
in  which  local  authorities  neglect  or  re¬ 
fuse  to  enforce  the  law  to  the  letter  he 
will  enforce  it  himself,  he  says. 


Milch  cows,  $30  to  $80 ;  horses  from 
$175  to  $250;  veal  calves,  $8  to  $9.50. 
Hay,  $16  to  $20;  straw,  $12;  butter, 
30-32 ;  eggs,  30 ;  potatoes,  50.  The  wheat 
and  rye  crop  good,  oats  in  bad  condition 
on  account  of  rainy  weather  at  time  of 
sowing,  then  dry  spells  later  on.  Corn 
in  good  growing  condition,  but  needs 
rain.  The  hay  crop  will  be  very  small. 
Very  few  apples,  pears  or  peaches; 
plums  plentiful,  also  very  few  cherries. 
Cherries  sell  at  from  eight  to  10  cents 
a  box.  Outlook  for  peas  and  beans  good. 

Auburn,  Pa.  A.  B.  L. 

The  outlook  in  this  territory  for 
grapes,  peaches,  pears  and  apples  is 
about  a  40  per  cent  crop.  The  quality 
promises  to  be  good.  The  frosts  of  May 
were  very  destructive,  killing  nearly  all 
berries  and  injuring  other  fruits.  Some 
peach  orchards  are  bearing  well,  while 
others  have  little  or  no  fruit,  those  near 
the  lake  being  the  most  promising  due  to 
the  frosts  having  been  lighter  in  that  lo¬ 
cality.  The  same  is  true  of  grapes,  ap¬ 
ples  and  pears.  Conditions  augur  for 
good  prices  and  the  growers  hopeful. 
The  bulk  of  the  grape  and  pear  crop  will 
be  disposed  of  through  the  St.  Joseph- 
Michigan  Fruit  Association,  of  which 
most  of  the  growers  ai’e  members.  Spray¬ 
ing  in  this  locality  being  very  general 
there  is  little  disease  and  vines  and  trees 
are  in  excellent  condition.  The  corn 
crop  will  be  large,  acreage  considered. 
Oats  and  wheat  light.  But  little  grain 
is  raised  iu  this  vicinity,  the  land  being 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  fruits. 

St.  Joseph,  Mich.  c.  B.  w. 

August  4.  Apple  crop  a  failure,  pears 
also;  peaches  full  crop  in  spots,  gener¬ 
ally  on  a  hill  where  there  is  clear  air 
drainage ;  berries  good  crop,  especially 
blackberries ;  garden  crops  fine.  Splen¬ 
did  growing  weather  for  everything;  fine 
rains  every  week  and  quite  warm  be¬ 
tween  showers.  Corn  promises  best  for 
years.  Wheat  a  fair  crop,  oats  good,  well 
headed  hut  short  straw ;  hay  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  crop  than  Spring  prospects.  Every¬ 
thing  we  have  to  buy  high  iu  price,  most 
farm  produce  low.  Horses,  any  price 
one  asks,  from  $100  to  $400 ;  cows,  even 
common,  are  bringing  $50  up;  pigs,  six 
to  eight  weeks,  $3  to  $5  each;  sheep  low, 
$2.50  to  $4.  Selling  prices,  wheat,  90; 
corn,  50;  oats,  35;  potatoes,  new,  90; 
butter,  25 ;  eggs,  22 ;  lniy,  old,  $10. 
Selling  price  of  produce  after  parting 
with  producei',  wheat,  $1.15 ;  corn,  70 ; 
oats,  65 :  potatoes,  $1.40 ;  bran,  $1.25. 
Flour  (50-pound  sack),  $1.80;  cornmeal, 
$1.60  per  100 ;  midtilings,  $1.45 ;  mixed 
feeds,  $1.45  to  $1.60.  c.  E.  s. 

Columbiana  Co.,  O. 

July  25.  I  went  to  the  market  place 
and  found  15  wagons  backed  to  the  curb 
and  the  following  prices  prevailing : 
Beans,  10  cents  quarter  peck ;  peaches, 
25  cents  quarter  peck;  sweet  corn,  25 
cents  per  dozen ;  blackberries,  two  boxes 
25;  butter,  30;  eggs,  22.  Tomatoes,  20 
cents  quarter  peck ;  now  potatoes,  20 
cents  peck ;  beets,  five  cents  per  bunch; 
huckleberries,  two  boxes  25  cents.  The 
dairymen  are  delivering  milk  at  seven 
cents  a  quart ;  cream,  just  within  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  law,  10  cents  quart; 
“double”  cream,  20  cents  quart.  Old 
hay,  $14 ;  new  hay  out  of  field,  $12.  At 
the  Spring  auction  sales  cows  were  sold 
at  from  $40  to  $75,  and  it  was  a  poor 
cow  indeed  that  did  not  go  over  $40.  In 
April  I  was  looking  for  a  good  horse,  and 
attended  a  couple  of  horse  sales,  at  which 
I  saw  approximately  150  horses  sold ; 
well-broken  horses,  950  pounds  and  un¬ 
der.  sold  at  $145  to  $175;  1,100  to  1,200 
pounds,  $225  to  $275.  Not  seeing  what 
I  wanted  I  went  to  an  old  established 
stock  farm  and  bought  a  five-year-old,  16 
hands,  1.200  pounds,  thoroughly  broken 
road-horse,  for  $500,  and  a  friend  with  me 
bought  a  six-year-old,  16  hands,  1,100 
pounds,  general  purpose  horse,  now  work¬ 
ing  on  his  farm,  for  $400.  and  we  both 
feel  that  we  made  money  by  so  doing.  On 
the  23d  there  was  a  sale  of  60  Western 
horses  here,  the  kind  that  farmers  should 
not  buy,  but  did,  which  averaged  about 
as  follows:  One-year  and  two-years  old, 
$90  to  $100;  three  years  old,  unbroken, 
$130;  one  four  years  old,  broken  double 
only,  $100.  Very  few  of  the  lot  will 
make  over  900-pound  horses.  j.  l.  h. 

Bloomsbnrg,  Pa. 


|Cn  Cornic  Kill  8 1 l,r — near  Fhll.i.  am!  Trenton  markets  ; 
IJU  I  01  III  O  mmti  railroad  mid  trolley  facilities.  Now  oaia- 
loKiie.  KatablDlKMl  -■>  years.  Horace  (■.  Iteeder,  .Newtown,  1‘euua. 


COR  SALE-FARM  FRONTING  2000  FEET  ON  FINE  LAKE.  Ex- 

1  cellent  chance  for  any  one  desiring  to  eater  to 
auto,  Ashing  and  camping  parties.  Good  location  for 
tent  and  bungalow  colonies  Write  for  full  particu¬ 
lars  to  owner.  C.  H.,  Salt  Point,  Duchess  Co..  New  York 


M/ AMT  Cn— Sept.  1st,  a  strong,  active  young  man, 
fiftn  i  ku  for  general  farm  work,  witii  good 
chance  to  learn  modern  methods  Some  experience 
preferred.  MEADOW  FARM,  HARTSOALE,  NEW  YORK 

D  ft  III  TRY  MAN — vun  ng  man  <•.  ro.nl  habits, 

rUUt  I  II  I  1*1  H  li  experience  and  ttpeclnlizetl  education 
at  Cornell,  for  poKitiou  on  a  com.  farm.  Can  drive  or  milk  If 
required.  Ketvreuces.  g.  M.  E.,  care  of  K.  N.-Y. 


GasolineEngines 


Fill  Your  Silo  and  Do  It  Right 

We  give  you  an  engine  that  keeps  going  all  the  time. 
You  stay  on  the  Job  feeding  Corn  Stalks, the  engine 
takes  care  of  itself.  We  have  the  easiest  running 
Blower  Cutter  on  the  market.  We  will  prove  it  right 
on  your  own  place  and  give  you  a  special  combina¬ 
tion  price  on  engine  and  cutter,  or  we  will  sell 
cutter  only  or  engine  only.  But  it  will  pay  you  to 
get  Catalog  and  get  it  right  now  today.  We  make 
quick  shipment  from  New  York  City. 

R  Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Works 

202  F niton  Street  New  York  City 

Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  yonng  men,  both 
with  and  without  farm  experience,  who  wish  to 
work  on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady,  sober 
man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  phil¬ 
anthropic  organization  and  we  make  no  charge  to 
employer  or  employee.  Our  object  is  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  farming  among  Jews. 

THE  JEWISH  aGRICVLTLR/XL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Are.,  /V.  V.  City 


I  Want  a  Farmer 

A  practical,  intelligent,  experienced  man  to 
manage  a  200-acre  farm  in  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts,  on  very  liberal  terms.  Good  10-room 
house  and  other  buildings;  60  acres  tillage;  60 
pasture;  80  woods;  1,000  sugar  maples;  very 
high  and  sightly;  abundant  water;  %  mile  to 
village;  good  beef  cattle  proposition. 

F.  0.  WELLS,  -  Greenfield,  Mass. 


Wflnlflf|-MAN  flND  WIFE  FOR  garden  and 

nalllOU  GENERAL  WO KK — woman,  general 
housework.  Family,  two  adults.  City  conveniences. 
LINFIELD  GARDENS,  Quinton,  N.  J. 


W-'-N  TED — BY  MARRIED  MAN  familiar  with  ail 
**  blanches  of  farming  and  gardening,  situation 
ox  responsibility  after  Oct.  1.  L.  H.,  care  R.  N  -Y 


POSITION  WANTED  I’o  manage  farm,  by  yonn^man- 
*  Scientific  training  and  practical  experience.  Dairv 
mg,  Poultry,  general  farming.  Scientific,  care  R.  I-T. 


FOR  SALE,  EXCHANGE  OB  LEASE— Hydraulic  Cider  Prr.«,. 
Capacity,  75  bbla.  ye  r  Uay.  F.  R.  Lawrence,  Sterling  too,  K.T. 


BEST  BALE  TIES — delivered  quickly  at  lowest 
**  prices.  Tudor  &  Jones,  W’eedsport,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI  p— CIDER  aud  VINEGAR  PLANT 

iuii  uHLL  Fully  equipped;  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  apple  growing  section  of  Orange  Co.,  at  low 
figure  to  settle  estate.  BARNES  BROS..  Mountainville.  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE 

FARM  OF  6 134  ACRES 

two  miles  from  railroad  and 
live  from  Colgate  University. 

A  good  little  farm  with  good  buildings  and  good 
crops  growing.  12,000.00,  with  ouly  *500.00  down. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  V. 


When  You  Can  Buy  a 

Home  on  Easy  Terms 

in  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York,  the  Lead¬ 
ing  Dairy  County  of  the  United  States. 
f£i  Farms  already  stocked  from  $30  to  $75  per  acre, 
comfortable  buildings,  good  water,  schools, 
ohnrchee,  mail,  telephone.  New  Illustrated 
Catalogue. 

THE  RUSSELL  REAL  ESTATE  CO. 

Bax  6  Ogdon&burg,  New  York 


Level,  fertile,  paying  farms  in  the  racst 
desirable  localions.  Get  ray  list  »f  best 
Bargains.  Square  deal  always 

Fred  C.  McCarty,  Aaburn,  N.  Y. 


Rafoainc”1'1  15  Staten  ;  50  acrea  ;  practi- 
gaillS  callv  enough  timber  on  farm  to 

pay  for  it ;  h<2  n»He  tu  store,  school,  and  charchea  ;  mail  de¬ 
li  vered;  good  5-room  frame  house,  barn  30x40.  Only  $800 — pvt 
cash.  Full  descriptions  ami  traveling  directions.  Dept.  16 
C.  IX  ROSE  FARM  AGENCY .  Trenton ,  Nett)  Jersey 


“m  Poultry  and  Truck  Farms 

with  nice  homes,  near  Richmond.  Fend  for  onr 
list — we  have  just  what  you  want.  Address 
CASSE1MAN  8  CO..  1018  East  Main  St..  Richmond,  fa. 


Farm  Wanted-?™1!; 


abandoned  or  rundown 
place,  within  150  miles  of  NewYork. 
Must  have  buildings  and  be  a  bargain.  D.  M„  c.R.N.-Y. 


IERSEY  FARMS  -  l  to  350  ai-tvs  In  Jersey’s  best  soil.  Cataiogus 
tl  live.  ED.  lilKHOltiHS,  147  E.  State  St.,  Iron  ten, !».  J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 24  acres.  %  mile  to  Hosted  Station. 
Reference.  J.  F.  WESTC0TT,  R.  D.  5.  Elmer,  N.  J. 


Farm  fur  Knle — 25  acres,  homo  ntu!  ham,  hleal  for  fruit  and  poul¬ 
try.  Investigate.  Price,  ©IIO.  F.  (4.  Spur-i,  W.  Cu oiutlngCn, Bur 


Small  Fruits 

WANTED 

WM.  H.  COHEN  8  CO..  229  Washinatoa  Street,  New  Yark 


SEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  OOPWIM 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  allkindsoi 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Bev 
ries  Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese.  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignment* 
Solicited.  34  &  36  Little  13tli  .St..  Netv  York 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  oui  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Addtess 

JOHNSTONE  6  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  ...  New  York 
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HUMOROUS 


Mother  :  “Don’t  cry,  dear.  Which 
one  of  the  twins  hit  you?”  Dear:  “The 
one  with  the  black  eye.” — The  Sphinx. 

Co-ed  :  “What  tense  do  I  use  when  I 
say  ‘I  am  beautiful’?”  Bold  Soph:  “Re¬ 
mote  past.” — Vermont  Crabbe. 

Butler:  “How’s  that  suburban  ceme¬ 
tery  scheme  of  yours  doing?”  Hustler: 
“First-class !  All  I  want  now  is  to  get 
a  few  live  men  in  it.” — Puck. 

Starveling  :  “We’ve  got  a  French 
cook  at  our  boarding  house.”  Dumpling : 
“Notice  any  difference?”  Starveling: 
“Yes,  the  hash  is  served  as  soup.” — Puck. 

The  self-made  man  was  speaking.  lie 
said :  “My  father  was  a  raiser  of  hogs. 
There  was  a  large  family  of  us” — and 
then  his  voice  was  drowned  by  the  ap¬ 
plause. — Life. 

“Is  there  harmony  in  the  party?” 
asked  one  campaigner.  “I  should  say 
not,”  replied  the  other.  “One  of  our 
candidates  cannot  even  reconcile  his  own 
statements.” — Credit  Lost. 

“De  man  dat  don’t  trust  anybody,” 
said  Uncle  Eben,  “is  mighty  liable  to 
figure  out  moral  responsibilities  in  a  way 
dat’ll  prevent  anybody  f’um  trustin’ 
him.” — Washington  Star. 

“Then  your  wife  didn’t  enjoy  her  trip 
to  Niagara?”  “No;  the  minute  she  saw 
that  rushing  water  she  began  to  wonder 
if  she  hadn’t  come  away  from  home  and 
left  a  faucet  running.” — Pittsburgh  Post. 

“How  did  you  manage  to  learn  as  much 
in  the  brief  time  at  your  disposal  for 
travel?”  “I  didn’t  use  it  up  traveling. 
I  stayed  at  home  and  studied  the  guide 
book.” — Washington  Star. 

“I  suppose  you’re  going  to  Dr.  Mason’s 
funeral,  grandpa?”  “Oh,”  snarled  the 
infirm  old  man,  “don’t  talk  to  me  about 
other  people’s  funerals.  It’s  as  much  as 
I  shall  be  able  to  do  to  get  to  my  own.” — 
Tit-Bits. 

She  finished  a  tirade  at  her  friend 
and  ended  with  :  “There,  I  think  I  have 
made  myself  plain,  have  I  not?”  “Made 
yourself  plain,  dear?”  sweetly  answered 
the  once  friend.  “Oh,  no,  dear ;  you 
were  born  that  way.” — Ladies’  Home 
Journal. 

“Hush  !  There  are  burglars  in  the 
pantry  eating  those  pies  I  made  this  af¬ 
ternoon  !”  “All  right,  I’ll  look  after 
them.”  “Oh,  George,  you  are  never  go¬ 
ing  to  attack  them !”  “Certainly  not.  I 
am  going  to  take  them  a  bottle  of  pain¬ 
killer-.” — Houston  Post. 

“I  helped  an  intoxicated  mar  out  of 
the  gutter  several  weeks  ago  and  put  him 
aboard  a  car.”  “Yes?”  “The  other  day 
he  wrote  to  the  police  asking  them  to 
find  my  address.”  “Ah,  I  see.  He  wants 
to  force  $10,000  on  you.”  “No,  he  says 
he  thinks  I  must  have  pinched  his 
watch.” — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

“What  has  become  of  the  big  man 
who  used  to  beat  the  bass  drum?”  asked 
the  private  of  the  drum-major.  “He  left 
us  about  three  months  ago.”  “Good 
drummer,  too,  wasn’t  he?”  “Yes,  very 
good ;  but  he  got  so  fat  that  when  he 
marched  he  couldn’t  hit  the  drum  in  the 
middle.” — Melbourne  Leader. 

“It’s  no  use  vulking,”  remarked  Banks, 
dejectedly.  “It‘s  impossible  to  make  a 
woman  understand  even  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  finance.”  “What’s  the  matter 
now?”  inquired  Henderson.  “Matter!” 
ejaculated  the  disgusted  Banks.  “Why, 
when  I  was  away  yesterday  the  baby 
swallowed  a  threepenny-piece.  And  what 
does  my  wife  do  but  call  in  a  doctor  and 
pay  him  half  a  guinea  for  getting  that 
coin  back.” — Credit  Lost. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 

Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  mo.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  IngersoM,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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Sap  Vop — I  Want  to 
use  ATLAS  cement 
then  it’ll  he  a 
regular  concrete 
silo . 


"The  standard  by  which  all 
other  makes  are  measured” 


]  THE  STEEL  MONARCH 
OF  THE  FOREST— 


“BIDWELL” 

BEAN  and  PEA  Threshers 

Made  in  th  ree  sizes. 

Capacity:  50,  100  and 
150  bushels  per  hour.  Thirty 
years’  experience. 

In  Use  wherever  Beans  and 
Peas  are  Grown 

Write  for  description  of  our 
half-size  thresher,  The  Bidwell 
Jr.,  for  use  of  individuals  and  in 
localities  where  large  expensive 
machines  are  not  necessary. 

BATAVIA  MACHINE  CO. 
Batavia,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
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Engines  DotheWork 


^  Yes,  sir.  Get  a  Galloway  Pumping 

Engine  Outfit.  Put  it  to  a  90-day  test  on 

your  farm.  Use  it  to  run  the  chum,  cream  sep¬ 
arator,  washing  machine,  pump  or  any  small 
machine  on  your  place.  Then  if  you  don’t  say  it’s 
the  best  little  engine  you  ever  saw  in  your  life, 
you  can  ship  it  back.  I’ll  refund  your  money  and  pay 
the  freight  both  ways.  No  stringsto  thisoffer  —  is  there? 
Then  on  top  of  this  wonderfully  liberal  offer  I’ll  save  you 
$25  to  $50  on  the  outfit.  Can  you  beat  it?  Never.  Write  me  today. 

Get  My  Special  Offer  and  Prices 

Do  it  today.  Only  $24.75  for  a  1 34  h.  p.  “Boss 
of  the  Farm”  pumping  engine.  You  can’t  afford  to  wait 
for  your  windmill  to  blow  down  or  a  calm,  hot 
day  when  you  have  to  do  all  the  pumping  for  a 
lot  of  stock  by  hand.  Be  prepared.  Get  my  spe- 
cial  pumping  engine  catalog.  Save  $26  to  $50  on  your  en- 
Brine  and  join  my  list  of  ever  30,000  satisfied  Galloway  C 
engine  customers.  Write  mo  today.  Don’t  put  it  off.  I 
You’ll  need  an  engine  in  the  next  few  weeks.  It’ll  pay  1 
for  itself  the  first  month.  Get  my  special  1913 
offer.  Address:  Wm,  Galloway,  Pres. 

William  Galloway  Co.\ 

275  K  Galloway  Sta.,  ’ 

, .  Waterloo, 


THE  Mighty  Monarch  Steel  Stump  Puller  Double,  Triple  and 
Quadruple  Power.  The  ONLY  Stump  Puller  guaranteed 
for  FIVE  years.  Pulls  stumps  7  feet  in  diameter.  Pulls  300 
stumps  a  day.  Prepares  stump  land  for  the  use  of  all  other  farm 
implements,  and  to  raise  bumper  crops.  For  full  information  address 
Dep’t  N.  Y.  ‘  . 

ZIMMERMAN  STEEL  CO.,  LONETREE,  IOWA 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  All 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 
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VAN  BRUNT  FERTILIZER  DRILLS 


These  drills  have  fertilizer  feeds 
that  do  not  choke.  Knockers  keep 
them  clean.  This  is  just  what  you 
want.  Amount  of  fertilizer  in¬ 
stantly  adjusted  as  desired.  Buy 
a  drill  that  fertilizes  and  plants 
with  accurate  FORCE  FEEDS. 
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Our  adjustable  gate  force  feed  compels  even 
seeding  of  grain  without  crushing  or  damaging  a 
kernel.  Plants  anything  from  alfalfa  to  bearded 
oats. 

Grass  Seeders  furnished  for  all  sizes. 

Drills  furnished  with  single  disc,  double  disc, 
shoe  or  hoe  furrow  openers.  Disc  Bearings  run 
in  a  bed  of  oil.  Guaranteed  to  last  life  of  drill. 
Any  that  wear  out  replaced  free.  Shoes  and 
hoes  made  of  special  steel  for  dura¬ 
bility. 

Get  posted  on  these  new  and 
up-to-date  grain  drills.  All  fea¬ 
tures  fully  explained  in  our  latest 
catalog.  Learn  the  advantages 
of  even  seeding  and  correct  cover¬ 
ing. 

T  o  get  the  right  book  be  sure  to 
ask  for  Package  No.  33  VB 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

Moline,  Ill. 
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SELLING  MILK  DIRECT. 

Half  the  Price  Goes  to  the  Producer. 

The  nearer  the  producer  of  a  product  on  the  farm 
can  come  in  a  business  way  to  the  consumer  of  it 
the  better  it  is  for  both  parties.  The  dairy  business 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  but  there  are  certain 
difficulties  encountered  in  disposing  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  there  are  certain  peculiar  conditions,  es¬ 
pecially  for  those  residing  at  a  distance  from  cities 
of  considerable  size.  There  is  need  of  special  at¬ 
tractions  and  special  efforts  in  order  to  make  close 
relationship  possible  or  profitable.  It  is  not  now  re¬ 
garded  as  usually  possible  to  establish  immediate 


as  to  trade  and  profits.  It  is  an  enterprise  of  this 
sort  that  I  wish  to  notice  in  this  article. 

While  in  Binghamton  recently,  a  city  of  about 
50,000  inhabitants,  I  took  a  little  pains  to  look  up 
the  milk  business.  Among  other  dealers  was  one 
who  particularly  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  soon 
found  that  the  store  had  been  fixed  up  by  an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine,  A.  W.  Wright,  who  has  had 
a  large  experience  in  the  milk  business  in  many 
ways.  He  had  sold  out  to  Mr.  Fowler  when  I 
called,  but  the  store  and  business  was  being  kept 
up  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  Mr.  Wright. 
The  salesroom  presented  a  very  attractive  appear¬ 
ance.  It  was  not  only  perfectly  clean,  but  it  was 


tiveuess  of  the  place,  but  it  indicates  the  general 
condition.  See  Fig.  360,  page  951. 

It  is  of  small  use  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  fine 
place  for  a  salesroom  if  one  is  to  ignore  the  quality 
of  the  material  to  be  sold,  unless  the  affair  is  to  be 
short-lived.  The  result  of  my  investigations  in  the 
matter  of  quality  proved  reassuring.  There  were 
eggs  for  sale  that  were  large  and  white.  They  were 
not  tinted,  as  many  “white”  eggs  are.  I  do  not 
mean  that  tinted  eggs  are  in  any  way  inferior  to 
those  that  are  pure  white,  but  if  one  is  trying  to 
cater  to  a  special  trade,  and  that  trade  wishes  white 
eggs,  then  those  eggs  should  be  white.  These  were 
secured  from  a  hennery  where  all  of  the  eggs  are  of 


Contact  with  the  consumer  where  the  producer  re¬ 
sides  at  a  distance  from  a  city  of  much  size,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  average  dairy  farmer.  If  two 
parties  can  be  mutually  interested  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion,  one  the  producer  and  the  other  a  man  who 
shall  deliver  (he  product  to  the  consumer  as  directly 
from  the  farm  as  is  possible,  there  is  about  as  little 
loss  as  can  be  expected  at  present.  This  may  enable 
a  dairyman  to  get  a  50-cent  dollar  in  the  place  of 
-'■>  or  35  cents  as  is  so  common.  Such  a  course 
should  cut  out  much  of  the  expense  and  loss  of 
handling  and  make  a  good  business  for  both  parties. 
A  superior  product  can  be  furnished  at  less  cost 
than  the  same  grade  can  be  had  by  the  usual  method, 
and  there  is  greater  certainty  of  satisfaction  as  to 
quality  and  price  for  both  parties  to  the  enterprise, 
where  the  efforts  are  mutual  and  interests  identical 


roomy,  and  so  nicely  arranged  that  one  must  ad¬ 
mire  the  taste  and  skill  that  had  been  exercised  in 
putting  things  in  order.  Not  that  it  is  costly,  but 
tastefully  fixed  up.  The  business  is  not  large,  the 
sales  of  milk  averaging  a  little  over  300  quarts  a 
day.  It  is  just  such  a  business  as  one  wants  when 
he  is  to  give  personal  attention  to  all  details  and 
serve  a  choice  trade  with  something  that  will  al¬ 
ways  please.  Cream,  butter  and  fancy  cheeses  were 
in  stock,  as  was  buttermilk  and  a  few  other  notions. 
Glass  cases  with  everything  kept  in  sight  add  to  the 
desirability  to  trade  at  the  store  or  to  have  goods 
delivered  from  there.  Fresh  paint  at  frequent  in¬ 
tervals,  an  absence  of  flies  and  dust,  and  unusual 
neatness  all  tend  to  impress  the  purchaser  favor¬ 
ably.  The  picture  that  is  given  herewith  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  give  one  a  complete  idea  of  the  attrac- 


one  color,  and  the  fowls  are  kept  pure  for  the  spe¬ 
cial  purpose  of  furnishing  the  sort  of  eggs  that  the 
trade  desires.  Prices  were  reasonably  consistent 
with  the  pains  taken.  I  think  that  five  cents  a 
dozen  about  covers  the  extra  expense  over  the  price 
of  the  eggs  usually  on  the  market.  Customers  are 
invited  to  visit  the  yards  where  the  poultry  is  kept. 
Feeds,  while  making  but  little  difference  in  the  real 
value  of  the  eggs,  are  advertised  to  be  carefully 
selected,  and  the  practice  is  in  keeping  with  the 
advertising. 

As  for  the  milk,  it  is  called  Guernsey,  and  the 
name  Guernsey  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  adver¬ 
tising.  In  order  to  see  if  the  practice  is  in  keeping 
with  the  advertising  I  visited  the  farm  where  the 
milk  is  produced,  it  being  shipped  in  from  Oxford, 
a  town  some  30  miles  away.  In  the  first  place  the 
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milk  tests  five  to  5%  per  cent  butter  fat.  Scrub 
cows  will  not  do  that.  The  milk  is  really  yellow, 
as  Guernsey  milk  should  be.  When  I  arrived  at  the 
farm,  I  found  the  owner,  Mr.  Moore,  hard  at  work 
in  the  field,  planting  corn.  Somewhat  against  my 
protests,  he  left  his  work  and  took  me  around  the 
premises  to  see  the  cows,  stables  and  milk-rooms 
where  the  milk  is  handled.  There  are  none  but 
purebred  Guernseys  kept  on  the  farm.  Milk  is  pro¬ 
duced  at  all  points  nearer  the  city,  but  this  seemed 
to  be  the  best  place  to  get  milk  that  most  appeals  to 
the  trade.  Two  hundred  quarts  are  furnished  daily 
from  his  herd  and  the  shipments  are  regular.  The 
city  is  one  where  bacterial  counts  of  the  milk  are 
made  at  frequent  intervals,  and  the  count  in  the 
milk  of  this  herd  ranges  about  as  low  as  that  of  tliq 
certified  herds  that  supply  milk  in  the  city. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  conditions  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  count  is  kept  down  so  welk 
It  was  a  little  surprising  to  find  that  the  barn  on 
the  farm  is  about  as  is  the  barn  on  the  common 
farm.  It  is  not  so  new  and  fine  as  many,  and  no 
better  than  most.  It  is  an  old  barn,  with  the  cows 
in  a  basement  stable.  I  would  not  say  that  the 
stable  has  been  whitewashed  more  than  the  stable 
of  the  average  farmer.  It  is  not  more  roomy  nor 
with  more  windows.  Ventilation  is  not  especially  su¬ 
perior,  although  it  is  good.  It  is  kept  rather  cleaner 
than  the  average  stable,  but  no-t  better  than  many 
that  I  know  where  the  milk  goes  to  a  good  cream¬ 
ery.  This  Guernsey  herd  has  been  in  the  process 
of  building  for  a  number  of  years,  but  the  home  farm 
where  the  barns  had  been  erected  in  fine  shape  was 
sold  a  year  or  two  ago  and  another  farm  purchased 
some  five  or  more  miles  nearer  the  railway  station. 
It  is  on  this  new  farm  that  the  old  barn  is  found, 
and  that  is  how  it  comes  to  be  as  it  is.  A  new  barn 
will  be  built  as  soon  as  the  necessary  preparations 
can  be  made,  which  will  be  in  a  year  or  two.  It 
will  be  cheaper  to  take  ample  time  to  get  things  in 
shape  for  building  and  save  hiring  so  much  done. 
The  old  barn,  however,  is  a  very  decided  object 
lesson  of  what  can  be  done  without  considerable 
expense,  and  indicates  that  after  all  it  is  the  man 
rather  than  the  stable  that  determines  results. 
Scoring  a  stable  may  satisfy  some,  but  it  is  the  milk 
that  finally  tells  the  story,  and  the  sort  of  milk  is 
as  readily  determined  by  paying  for  what  is  wanted 
as  in  any  way.  and  it  is  more  satisfactory.  Sawdust 
is  used  considerably  for  bedding,  and  the  stables 
are  kept  in  good  condition.  The  point  of  greatest 
importance  after  the  price  for  the  securing  of  good 
milk  is  the  fact  that  covered  or  protected  pails  are 
used  in  milking.  In  this  way  by  taking  pains,  for 
which  payment  is  made,  about  all  dirt  and  dust  is 
kept  out  of  the  pail.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the 
milk  is  filtered  or  strained  through  two  thicknesses 
of  filter  cotton  and  you  have  the  whole  secret  of 
clean  milk  at  this  farm.  There  is  practically  no 
dirt,  as  the  milk  comes  from  the  milking,  but  the 
cotton  takes  out  considerable  that  tends  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  bacteria.  The  filtering  process  and 
quick  cooling  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  low 
count  that  has  been  noticed. 

I  wish  to  say  that  this  is  not  a  fancy  farm  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  It  is  run  for  revenue,  and  the 
Guernseys  were  first  bred  for  their  excellent  pro¬ 
duction  of  butter  of  superior  quality.  As  long  as 
the  old  farm  was  retained  at  some  eight  miles  from 
town,  butter  was  the  product  sold.  The  father  who 
established  the  herd  and  started  the  butter  business 
moved  to  town,  and  the  son  took  up  the  business. 
As  the  father  was  in  town  it  became  easier  to  sell 
the  old  farm  and  buy  the  new  one  not  far  from  the 
village-.  Some  help  is  hired  on  the  farm,  and  the 
wife  assists  in  the  milking,  as  will  be  noticed  in  the 
accompanying  picture.  Fig.  35b.  The  cow  that  is 
shown  is  the  father's  wedding  present  to  the  bride, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
judges  of  dairy  cows  that  can  be  found  in  the 
vicinity. 

This  whole  business  that  lias  been  described, 
whether  one  goes  to  the  store  in  the  city  or  the 
farm,  is  an  example  of  painstaking.  It  appears  to 
pay  well;  the  farmer  gets  about  half  of  what  the 
milk  sells  for,  and  that  makes  it  a  paying  proposi¬ 
tion.  The  retail  price  is  10  cents  a  quart,  or  two 
or  three  cents  above  that  for  which  the  ordinary 
milk  of  the  city  sells.  Not  all  can  do  as  has  been 
done  in  this  instance,  but  there  is  a  chance  for  a 
profit  to  be  made  on  good  milk  and  supplies  where 
pains  are  taken  to  satisfy  customers,  and  the  goods 
are  brought  to  the  consumer  with  as  little  trans¬ 
ferring  from  one  to  another  as  can  be  had  with 
conditions  as  they  are.  There  is  some  reason  for 
the  opinion  of  many  that  a  co-operation  of  farmers 
can  bring  products  to  consumers  in  large  cities  by 
the  intervention  of  but  a  single  handler  in  the  city; 
or  possibly  better  by  the  agency  of  a  co-operative 
association  in  the  city.  h.  ii.  i.. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

WHEN  TO  CUT  BUD  STICKS. 

I  have  seen  something  in  The  II.  N.-Y.  about 
buds  for  setting  being  kept  cold.  What  is  there  to  this 
plan?  B.  w. 

Viola,  Wisconsin. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  considerable  truth 
in  the  theory  that  “bud  sticks’*  after  being  cut 
should  be  kept  barely  moist  and  decidedly  cool  in¬ 
stead  of  being  kept  wet  and  moist.  The  old  plan 
was  to  wrap  them  in  wet  cloth  or  some  such  thing, 
and  that  lias  been  my  practice  for  years  past.  Some 
stand  them  in  cans  or  buckets  of  water  and  use 
them  in  the  nursery  from  them  so  as  to  prevent  any 
evaporation  of  the  sap.  But  one  of  our  young  horti¬ 
culturists,  Hale  Harrison,  of  Maryland,  has  found 
that  to  put  the  bud  sticks  in  a  refrigerator  where 
they  will  be  kept  cool  and  merely  retain  their  nor¬ 
mal  moisture  gives  far  better  results  than  the  old 
plan  of  keeping  them  in  water.  Everyone  who  sets 
a  few  buds  need  not  follow  this  plan,  for  they  will 
be  or  should  be  set  very  soon  after  being  cut,  but 
where  bud  sticks  need  to  be  kept  for  a  day  or  more 
it  will  pay  to  wrap  them  iu  damp  (not  wet)  paper 
and  place  where  they  will  be  as  cool  as  possible 
without  freezing.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

YELLOW  NEWTOWN. 

Referring  to  the  recent  words  of  caution  by  Prof. 
W.  J.  Young,  of  the  Washington  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  about  planting  it  in  Stevens  County,  I  wish  to 
express  my  approval  of  such  caution.  Aud  I  do  so 
more  emphatically  because  I  have  been  asked  about 
this  matter  aud  stated  my  opinion  that  it  might  be 
safe  to  plant  the  Yellow  Newtown  up  to  3,000  feet 
elevation  there.  I  made  a  trip  of  about  400  miles 
across  the  country  from  Wenatchee,  into  British  Co¬ 
lumbia,  aud  stopped  at  many  places  on  the  way,  in¬ 
cluding  several  just  west  of  Stevens  County,  some 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries 
aud  also  the  higher  table  lauds.  I  never  saw  better 
developed  apples  of  the  Yellow  Newtown,  Esopus 
and  rnauy  other  standard  varieties  than  grew  just 
across  the  upper  Columbia  from  Stevens  County. 
And  I  have  seen  and  judged  at  the  expositions  and 
apple  shows  many  exhibits  from  that  county  that 
included  these  varieties,  so  that  I  know  they  are 
grown  there  and  develop  well,  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  there  are  places  in  that  region  where  they  will 
not  succeed. 

The  development  of  Winter  apples  and  all  other 
fruits  depends  very  greatly  on  the  water  supplied 
and  that  is  the  main  hindrance  to  it  in  the  Palouse 
country,  judging  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  ap¬ 
ples  there  in  the  orchards  and  exhibited  from  there 
at  many  places.  When  the  rainfall  does  not  exceed 
15  inches,  or  Less,  which  occurs  at  times  and  places 
in  the  Palouse  country  and  elsewhere  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Oregon,  there  is  not  enough  for  the  normal 
development  of  an  apple  crop.  This  doubtless  oc¬ 
curs  in  Stevens  County  sometimes  and  if  means  of 
irrigation  are  not  possible  and  used  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  there  will  be  lack  of  size  and  flavor  in  the 
apples,  as  I  have  sometimes  seen,  and  this  was, 
probably,  the  cause  of  the  inferiority  of  the  New- 
towns  from  Asotin  County  mentioned.  It  is  no 
wonder  they  were  practically  worthless,  but  I  ven¬ 
ture  the  opinion  that  there  can  be  good  apples  of 
this  variety  grown  there  if  plenty  of  water  is  used 
in  the  soil  while  they  are  growing.  I  never  saw  or 
ate  better  fruits  and  vegetables  than  those  I  have 
tested  often  from  Asotin  County.  Washington. 

H.  B.  V.  D. 


A  CELEBRATED  NEW  JERSEY  COW  CASE. 

Several  persons  have  written  regarding  a  lawsuit 
in  New  Jersey,  over  a  division  line  fence.  This 
seems  to  involve  a  point  of  interest  to  many  Jersey 
farmers,  and  we  have  therefore  obtained  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  ease.  The  trouble 
arose  over  a  line  fence  between  two  farms.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  farmer  who  will  be  called  A  iu  this 
statement,  to  erect  and  maintain  a  part  of  this  fence. 
He  failed  to  <lo  this,  so  as  to  make  the  fence  cattle 
tight.  As  a  result  a  cow  belonging  to  B  wandered 
from  B’s  farm  through  this  fence  on  to  the  farm 
of  A.  She  went  into  a  crop  of  green  corn,  and  ate 
so  much  of  this  corn  that  she  bloated  and  died  as 
the  result.  In  general  a  case  for  damage  would  be 
brought  by  the  owner  of  the  cam  when  cattle  break 
in  aud  destroy  iu  this  way.  In  this  case,  however, 
B  brought  suit  against  A  to  recover  the  damage 
caused  by  killing  this  cow.  B  brought  suit  on  the 
theory  that  it  was  the  duty  of  A  to  maintain  a 
lawful  partition  fence,  and  because  be  did  not  do 
so,  his  cow  was  enabled  to  get  into  the  cornfield  and 
kill  herself.  After  a  full  trial  judgment  was  given 
to  B  for  the  value  of  the  cow.  A  appealed  the 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court.  He  argued  that 
erecting  and  maintaining  a  line  fence  offered  no 
basis  for  the  action.  He  claimed  that  B  had  no 


remedy  at  the  common  law,  but  was  bound  to  keep 
his  cow  on  his  own  farm.  He  also  claimed  that  as 
the  State  law  relating  to  fences  did  not  iu  plain 
terms  make  A  liable  to  B  for  injury  to  this  cow, 
therefore  B  had  no  remedy  for  any  injury  resulting 
to  the  cow  through  a  defective  fence.  The  court 
took  up  this  matter  fully,  and  decided  in  favor  of 
B.  It  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court,  and 
statedi  the  law  with  regard  to  the  line  fence  in  New 
Jersey.  It  quoted  from  a  former  case  as  follows: 

So  also-  if  a  new  right  is  created  by  statute,  and  no 
remedy  is  prescribed  for  the  party  aggrieved  by  the 
violation  of  such  right,  the  court,  upon  the  principle 
of  a  liberal  or  comprehensive  interpretation  of  the 
statute,  will  presume  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature  to  give  to-  the  party  aggrieved  a  remedy  by 
a  common  law  action  for  the  violation  of  his  statutory 
right.  The  manifest  purpose  of  the  act  relating  to 
fenees  is  to  permit  a  beneficial  use  of  land  by  its  own¬ 
ers,  and  to  relieve  them  from  the  necessity  of  guarding 
their  cattle,  except  by  means  of  lawful  fences,  from 
wandering  therefrom,  to  the  expense  of  which  it  is 
equitable  and  just  that  adjoining  owners  contribute. 
Where  the  land  is  subject  to  be  fenced,  the  statute  re¬ 
quires  each  of  such  owners,  except  where  one  chooses 
to  let  his  land  lie  open  and  vacant,  to  build  and  main¬ 
tain  a  proportion  of  the  fence,  and  each  is  under  a 
duty  to  the  other  to  perform  this  obligation,  and  its 
violation  deprives  the  injured  party  of  the  benefit  of  a 
duty  which  is  not  limited  to  the  relief  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  trespassing,  which  the  statute  accords  to 
the  land  owner  who  is  not  in  fault.* 

From  another  decision  the  court  held  that  a 
farmer  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  his  field,  not  only 
for  the  use  of  his  own  cattle,  but  also  for  putting 
in  the  cattle  of  others.  The  negligence  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  owner  in  failing  to  build  his  share  of  a  fence 
makes  that  field  unsafe,  so  that  the  owner  is  de¬ 
prived  in  some  degree  of  the  means  of  exercising  his 
right  of  using  that  field  for  herding  cattle. 

In  another  quoted  case  a  horse  escaped  from  the 
land  of  its  owner,  through  a  fence  which  another 
farmer  was  bound  to  repair.  The  liorse  was  killed 
by  the  falling  of  a  haystack  on  the  premises  of  this 
other  farmer,  and  the  higher  court  held  that  the 
owner  of  the  horse  was  entitled  to  judgment  against 
this  other  farmer,  who  failed  to  keep  up  his  fence. 
The  court  holds  in  short  that  where  there  is  a  duty 
imposed  upon  a  landowner  to  erect  and  maintain 
a  division  line  fence,  and  he  fails  to  perform  his 
duty,  that  man  becomes  responsible  for  the  conse¬ 
quences  when  Ms  neighbors’  cattle  wander  over  his 
land  and  are  injured.  This  case  has  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention  throughout  New  Jersey,  and 
it  appears  to  settle  in  that  State  at  least  the  duty  of 
a  farmer  to  maintain  in  good  repair  his  share  of  a 
line  fence. 

TOMATO  BLIGHT ;  DANDELION  MILDEW. 

1.  I  would  like  to  learn  the  cause  and  cure  for  tomato 
blight.  2.  Why  is  my  dandelion  bed  white  like  a  mil¬ 
dew?  Is  it  likely  to  be  injurious  to  the  plants  next 
Spring?  c.  E.  ii. 

Salisbury,  N.  H. 

1.  This  is  a  fungus  disease  from  wMch  there  is 
always  danger  of  an  attack  during  the  mouths  of 
July  and  August,  the  damp  sultry  days  that  occur 
in  a  greater  or  lesser  number  daring  these  two 
months  being  particularly  favorable  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  disease.  The  disease  may  take  the  ag¬ 
gressive  part  from  the  start,  and  plants  that  have 
been  green  and  vigorous,  when  attacked  by  the  dis¬ 
ease.  suddenly  turn  brown,  and  within  a  few  days, 
all  are  destroyed.  If  the  disease  has  not  progressed 
beyond  a  few  plants  when  first  discovered,  removing 
and  burning  all  infected  leaves  at  once  may  check 
the  progress  of  the  disease  long  enough  to  permit 
a  thorough  spraying  with  Bordeaux,  with  chances  of 
preventing  any  further  material  damage  being  doue. 
The  plants  or  portions  of  plants  attacked  cannot  be 
saved,  as  there  is  no  cure  for  the  disease,  and  the 
remediable  measures  to  be  employed  are  altogether 
in  the  way  of  prevention.  When  potato  blight  is 
known  to  be  iu  the  near  vicinity,  or  hot  muggy 
weather  prevails,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  by  spraying  the  plants  thoroughly  with 
standard  Bordeaux,  before  the  disease  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  prevent  an  attack 
of  1  ilight  than  it  is  to  bring  it  under  control  after 
infection  takes  place.  Spraying  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  every  10  clays  or  two  weeks  as  long  as  there 
is  danger  from  an  attack  of  the  disease,  which  usu- 
all  terminates  about  September  1. 

2.  This  appears  to  be  an  attack  of  mildew.  This 
is  a  parasitical  fungus  very  common  to  vegetation, 
and  like  most  fungus  diseases  that  are  hurtful  to 
plants.  It  seems  that  mildew  is  more  apt  to  attack 
plants  when  from  some  cause  they  are  in  an  abnor¬ 
mal  condition.  A  severe  drought  or  a  sudden  change 
ctf  temperature  is  almost  certain  to  bring  on  an 
attack  of  uiildrew,  especially  the  latter  condition. 
Flowers  of  sulphur  dusted  over  the  plauts  will  in 
most  cases  bring  the  disease  under  control.  As  a 
spray  the  following  will  prove  effective:  One  pound 
of  soap,  one-half  pound  of  sulphur,  mix  in  one  gallon 
boiling  water  and  add  nine  gallons  cold  water,  k. 
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HYBRID  CHESTNUTS. 

A  Possible  Check  to  Widespread  Disease. 

On  June  4,  Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  physiologist, 
and  Mr.  J.  Franklin-  Collins,  forest  pathologist,  of 
the  IT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  writer 
visited  Dr.  Van  Fleet's  former  home  at  Little  Silver, 
X.  J.,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  a  number  of 
hybrid  chestnut  trees  originated  by  him  and  planted 
there  some  years  ago.  lie  purchased  this  land  over 
20  years  ago,  upon  which  he  erected  a  comfortable 
home  and  otherwise  improved  the  property.  Soon 
after  establishing  himself  in  his  new  home  he  began 
making  preparations  for  his  work  by 
getting  together  such  material  as  he 
thought  would  he  useful,  and  not  only 
America  was  drawn  upon  for  this  ma¬ 
terial,  but  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa 
each  furnished  a  share.  Many  species 
and  varieties  of  plants  and  bulbs  na¬ 
tives  of  the  countries  mentioned  above, 
were  established  on  the  grounds,  all 
of  which  at  one  time  or  another  were 
used  in  his  plant-breeding  work.  Many 
were  found  useful,  while  many  others 
were  of  no  value  from  the  plant  breed¬ 
er's  point  of  view,  and  were  discarded. 

The  real  work  of  plant  breeding  began 
within  a  year  or  two  after  Dr.  Van 
Fleet  established  his  home  there,  and 
was  continued  up  to  1009.  During  the 
years  the  work  was  carried  on  there, 
probably  more  really  meritorious 
plants  of  various  kinds  were  originated 
than  at  any  other  place  in  the  T'nited 
States.  Many  of  these  novelties  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  for 
introduction  and  distribution,  a  number  of  which 
are  now  well  known  in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world  where  they  will  grow  and  thrive. 
These  grounds  were  the  birthplace  of  the  beautiful 
roses,  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet,  Silver  Moon  and  many 
others,  also  of  the  great  scarlet  Gladiolus,  Princeps, 
pronounced  by  experts  as  being  the  finest  red  Gladi¬ 
olus  ever  originated.  The  stock  and  right  of  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  novelty  was  sold  for  the  highest 
price  ever  paid  for  a  Gladiolus.  It  was  from  there 
the  Little  Gem  Canna,  and  the  splendid  orchid- 
fiowering  Cannas,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana  and  Wyom¬ 
ing,  were  sent  out.  It  was  also  the 
home  of  the  Early  Sheffield  sweet  corn, 
the  Quarter  Century  tomato,  and  the 
Sweet  Salad  Upright  pepper,  and  a 
long  list  of  other,  meritorious  things. 

But  the  chestnut  hybrids,  none  of 
which  was  ever  disseminated,  are  the 
most  interesting  and  important  of  all 
the  other  plants  originated  there,  as 
they  present  an  object  lesson  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  point  to  how  the  chestnut  may 
be  saved  to  the  nation  as  a  nut  tree,  if 
not  as  a  timber  tree.  The  significance 
of  this  statement  will  l>e  at  once  appar¬ 
ent  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the 
chestnut  hark  disease,  and  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  loss  from  this  disease,  conserv¬ 
atively  estimated  by  the  forest  path¬ 
ologist  at  $25,000,000  up  to  1911.  The 
chestnut  hark  disease  was  first  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  serious  and  destructive  dis¬ 
ease  in  New  York  in  1904;  up  to 
1911,  it  had  spread  to  10  States  and  is 
still  rapidly  spreading,  and  if  some  ef- 
fective  means  of  control  is  not  soon 
found  practically  all  the  native  and 
European  chestnut  trees  in  the  coun¬ 
try  will  ultimately  he  destroyed.  The 
National  Government  has  appropriated 
$80,000  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
$240,000  to  fight  the  disease,  and  other 
States  are  co-operating.  The  only  plan 
suggested  for  the  control  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  at  the  present  time  is  a  strict 
quarantine,  which  would  be  almost  im¬ 
possible,  on  account  of  the  wide  range 
of  territory  now  affected. 

The  only  progress  ever  made  in 
chestnut  hybridizing  was  commenced 
without  encouragement  at  Little  Silver,  in  1S94,  10 
years  before  the  serious  nature  of  the  bark  disease 
had  been  recognized,  the  first  trees  planted  being 
seedlings  of  Paragon  crossed  with  our  native  Ameri¬ 
can  chestnut.  These  trees  had  reached  a  height  of 
2<)  2; >  feet  in  1908,  when  nearly  all  of  them  became 
infected  with  the  bark  disease.  In  1911  a  few  still 
showed  a  fair  resistance,  but  at  our  visit  on  June 
1.  1913,  practically  all  were  dead  or  dying.  In  1899 
cods  of  1  irginia  chinquapin,  Castanea  pumila,  were 
planted,  and  a  selection  made  of  one  of  the  most 
\igorous  and  precocious  individuals  three  vears 


later  for  breeding  purposes.  This  mother  plant  was 
pollinated  between  1902  and  1905  with  many  varie¬ 
ties  of  native,  European  and  Oriental  chestnuts. 
Some  of  the  resulting  hybrids  were  removed  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  farm  at  Arlington,  Va., 
in  1909,  the  others  remaining  at  Little  Silver,  where 
they  have  since  grown  undisturbed,  but  without  cul¬ 
tivation.  During  the  period  intervening  between  1902 
and  1905,  crosses  were  also  made  between  native, 
European  and  Asiatic  varieties.  Most  of  these  still 
remain  at  Little  Silver.  These  seedlings,  together 
with  those  bred  previous  to  1902,  and  the  named 
varieties  purchased,  for  use  in  the  work,  form  one 


INTERIOR  OF  A  GOOD  DAIRY  STORE.  Fig.  300. 

of  the  most  varied  and  instructive  collections  of 
chestnut  trees  to  be  found  anywhere  in  America. 

The  result  of  our  examination  of  these  trees 
showed  that  our  native  chestnut  and  its  hybrids  with 
all  European  and  Oriental  species  appear  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  susceptible  to  the  disease,  not  one  escaping 
infection  and  many  being  entirely  destroyed.  The 
European  species,  C.  vesca.  is  considerably  less  af¬ 
fected.  but  practically  all  the  varieties  of  European 
blood  and  their  hybrids  show  traces  of  injury,  and, 
some  individuals  are  considerably  injured.  The 
Virginia  chinquapin  hybrids  are  susceptible  to  the 
disease  to  a  still  less  extent,  not  over  20  per  cent 


HYBRID  JAPAN  CHESTNUT.  Fig.  301. 

Bearing  eight  pounds  of  nuts  at  three  years  from  seed.  Highly  resistant  to  bark  disease 


being  injured  and.  many  individuals,  especially  those 
with  Oriental  blood,  show  no  infection  whatever,  an 
exception  being  the  Rush  chinquapin,  supposed  to 
he  a  natural  cross  between  C.  pumila  and  C.  Ameri¬ 
cana.  Two  specimens  are  growing  vigorously  with 
no  evidence  of  the  disease.  The  Oriental  chestnuts 
and  their  hybrids,  seem  to  be  by  far  the  most  re¬ 
sistant.  as  only  a  small  per  cent  showed  injury.  The 
great  majority  remain  entirely  unharmed  at  the  date 
of  our  visit,  although  they  have  been  continually  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  disease  for  six  years,  being  surrounded 
with  dead  and  dying  trees. 


EARLY  BEARING. — Cross-pollination  of  selected 
home-grown  varieties  of  the  Japan  chestnut  in  1903 
yielded  seeds  producing  fruiting  trees  in  1906.  The 
first  ripened  of  the  1906  nuts,  immediately  planted, 
produced  trees  fruiting  profusely  in  1909.  The  earli¬ 
est  of  the  1909  nuts,  planted  the  same  season  at 
Chico,  Cal.,  produced  trees  bearing  in  September. 
1911,  in  some  cases  32  well-filled  burs  each,  22 
months  from  planting  of  seed.  Some  of  the  nuts 
planted  in  Virginia  in  October,  1911,  have  produced 
trees  bearing  apparently  fruitful  burs  at  this  writ¬ 
ing,  so  that  it  appears  that  the  propensity  to  fruit 
within  two  or  three  years  from  seed  germination  is 
well  fixed  in  this  strain.  Fig.  361 
shows  one  of  the  California  grown 
trees  in  September,  1912,  three  years 
from  seed,  bearing  eight  pounds  of  ex¬ 
cellent  large  nuts.  The  appearance 
and  quality  of  the  nuts  vary  little  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  as  far 
as  tested  the  natural  resistance  of  the 
Asiatic  parents  to  the  dreaded  new 
bark  disease  continues.  It  thus  ap¬ 
pears  that  chestnut  trees  of  this  strain, 
producing  nuts  of  fine  cooking  quality 
and  coming  into  bearing  in  two  or 
three  years  from  planting  of  seed,  may 
he  as  readily  and  quickly  grown  as 
strawberry  or  peach  seedlings,  and  the 
superior  types  can  be  perpetuated  by 
grafting  on  resistant  Asiatic  seedling 
stock  of  the  usual  type. 

The  crossing  of  the  Virginia  chin¬ 
quapin  with  Japanese  and  Chinese 
chestnuts,  primarily  to  develop  dis¬ 
ease  resisting  chinquapins,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  many  large-fruited  hybrids  that  give  nuts 
larger  than  the  best  native  chestnuts  of  as  good  or 
better  quality  and  bear  in  three  or  four  years  from 
planting  of  seed.  The  trees  are  highly  suitable  for 
ornamental  planting  as  well  as  nut  bearing,  and  are 
at  least  as  resistant  t<>  the  bark  disease  as  the  Kief- 
fer  pear  is  to  the  blight.  These  characteristics  are 
perpetuated  in  the  seedlings  of  these  hybrids,  and 
will  without  doubt  be  extensively  grown  in  the 
future.  _  ii. 

NEW  VARIETIES  OF  WHEAT. 

Several  readers  have  asked  us  about  the  Kharkov 
wheat,  advertised  this  year  as  yield¬ 
ing  50  and  60  bushels  per  acre.  Most 
of  our  people  are  able  by  this  time  to 
make  a  fair  analysis  of  .  the  guff  put 
forward  by  the  advertisers  of  novel¬ 
ties.  yet  sometimes  this  guff  is  put  in 
such  a  plausible  shape  that  it  appeals 
even  to  people  supposed  to  be  very 
hard  headed.  In  these  days  when  we 
are  told  to  raise  two  blades  of  grass 
where  one  grew  before,  it  is  a  plaus¬ 
ible  thing  to  tell  a  man  that  by  buying 
some  new  variety  of  grain  he  can  raise 
two  bushels  where  he  got  less  than 
one  with  some  standard  old  variety. 
The  Kharkov  is  one  of  the  hard  red 
Winter  wheats,  largely  grown  in  Kan¬ 
sas.  Oklahoma,  Nebraska  and  Iowa. 
In  more  recent  years  it  has  been  grown 
in  the  States  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  The  Kharkov  is  not  easily  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  Turkey,  which  is  the 
best  known  member  of  this  group  of 
hard  red  Winter  wheats.  It  is.  how¬ 
ever.  probably  a  little  more  resistant 
to  the  cold,  but  no  one  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  wheat  for  the  Eastern  States, 
as  superior  to  the  varieties  so  long 
under  culture.  While  the  Kharkov  is 
without  question  a  good  Winter  wheat 
for  Iowa,  there  is  nothing  in  its  re¬ 
corded  yields  which  would  warrant  the 
statement  that  it  will  give  50  to  60 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  advertisers 
are  sharp  enough  not  to  claim  exactly 
that  it  does  this,  but  they  try  to  make 
it  appear  to  the  careless  reader  that 
the  wheat  is  pretty  sure  to  do  it.  The 
wheat  was  tried  carefully  at  the  Iowa 
Experiment  Station,  with  other  varieties  of  this 
group  through  a  series  of  years.  In  these  experi¬ 
ments,  and  of  course  under  high  culture,  the  Khar¬ 
kov  gave  an  average  of  about  33  bushels  per  acre, 
ranking  a  little  less  than  Turkey.  It  is  not  likely 
tliat  the  wheat  under  ordinary  conditions  of  culture 
would  give  any  such  yield  as  this  on  large  areas, 
and  probably  this  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  way 
these  large  advertising  stories  will  pan  out  when 
sifted  down  to  the  facts.  Average  conditions  will  not 
give  the  results  obtained  by  garden  culture,  nor  can 
the  farmer  afford  extra  labor  needed  to  attain  them. 
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[Eve:y  query  must  lie  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


SAWDUST  AS  MULCH. 

Wo  can  get  all  the  sawdust  that  we 
want,  about  half  and  half  pine  and  oak, 
for  hauling  it  one  mile.  It  is  right  from 
the  saw.  Will  it  do  to  mulch  apple  trees 
10  years  old.  and  how  would  it  do  for 
berries?  Would  it  pay  to  scatter  it  on 
meadows  with  a  spreader,  or  in  what 
other  way  could  we  use  it?  Would  it 
make  humus?  W.  B. 

Missouri. 

This  is  answered  in  our  little  pamph¬ 
let  on  “Plant  Food  Wastes.”  Such  saw¬ 
dust  is  not  safe  to  use  until  it  has  been 
rotted  or  “sweetened.”  It  contains  acids 
which  will  injure  the  soil  if  used  as  freely 
as  you  state.  If  this  sawdust  could  be 
used  as  an  absorbent  in  the  stable  or 
mixed  with  the  manure  before  use,  it  will 
answer.  You  could  use  lime  with  it  and 
make  it  fit,  but  we  would  not  advise  the 
use  of  fresh  sawdust  as  you  suggest. 


THE  TRINITY  CHURCH  PROPERTY. 

Will  you  give  a  history  of  the  Trinity 
Church  and  property,  by  whom  founded, 
when  or  in  what  year?  Was  it  leased? 
If  so  for  how  long  a  time,  and  is  it  heir¬ 
ship  property.  G.  N.  D. 

Shelbyville,  Mich. 

The  land  on  which  Trinity  Church 
stands,  on  lower  Broadway,  New  York, 
and  the  land  around  it  for  many  blocks, 
is  part  of  the  Annetje  Jans  property, 
laid  out  as  a  farm  in  1636.  In  1670  this 
farm  was  sold  to  Francis  Lovelace,  the 
English  governor,  but  although  this  was 
a  legal  sale,  without  real  cloud  upon  the 
title,  many  persons  claiming  descent 
from  Vrouw  Bogardus  (Annetje  or 
Anneke  Jans)  are  willing  to  spend  time 
and  money  in  chasing  the  mythical  mil¬ 
lions  which  they  think  ought  to  come  to 
them  from  the  Trinity  estate.  Governor 
Lovelace  joined  this  farm  with  other  pos¬ 
sessions  of  his,  and  called  the  whole  the 
“Duke’s  Farm.”  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  owner  of  the  province.  In  1674, 
when  the  Duke  became  King  James  II, 
the  tract  of  land  was  called  the  “King’s 
Farm.”  a  name  it  retained  until  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Queen  Anne  in  1702,  when  it 
became  the  “Queen’s  Farm.”  In  1705 
Queen  Anne  granted  the  land  to  Trinity 
Church  and  inhabitants  of  the  city  in 
communion  with  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  from  which  was  formed  the  pres¬ 
ent  Trinity  Church  Corporation.  Trin¬ 
ity  Parish  is  the  wealthiest  single  church 
organization  in  the  world;  it  cont^s 
nine  churches,  employs  26  clergymen,  and 
aids  20  other  parishes  in  the  poorer  parts 
of  New  York.  The  present  church  was 
built  in  1S39 ;  the  original  structure, 
built  in  1606,  was  burned  during  the 
Revolution.  It  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  no  “heirship  property”  to  be  settled  in 
this  case,  and  one  descendant  of  Annetje 
Jans  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  office  says  he  is 
quite  willing  to  present  his  chance  of  in¬ 
heritance  to  anyone  who  likes  to  waste 
money  on  such  rainbow  gold. 


CEMETERIES;  DUTIES  OF  HUSBAND. 

1.  our  cemetery  is  incorporated.  Can 
I  get  a  fence  and  put  it  around  our  lot? 
We  bought  it  before  it  was  incorporated. 
Can  they  make  me  pay  taxes  on  the  lot? 
2.  My  husband  works  by  the  month  for 
a  man.  They  want  me  to  work  in  the 
house  for  my  board,  and  that  is  the  only 
home  he  will  give  me.  I  do  not  like  it 
there.  When  my  father  got  sick,  I  came 
home  and  helped  to  care  for  him.  I  told 
my  husband  as  soon  as  he  would  furnish 
a  home  for  me  I  would  come  back  and 
live  with  him.  He  came  here  to  my 
folks  to  see  me.  Is  he  obliged  to  take 
care  of  me?  Can  he  count  that  a  home? 

E.  B. 

1.  Under  the  tax  law  of  this  State, 
cemeteries  used  exclusively  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  are  exempt  from  taxation,  hut  the 
directors  of  cemetery  corporations  may 
tax  the  lot  owners  for  the  improvements 
of  the  cemetery  to  the  extent  of  $2  per 
lot  per  year  or  with  the  written  consent 
'of  two-thirds  of  the  lot  owners  or  by  the 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  lot  owners,  a 
tax  may  be  made  to  the  amount  of  $5  per 
annum,  but  this  is  for  use  in  improving 
the  cemetery  and  not  for  a  State  or 
county  tax.  The  directors  of  the  ceme¬ 
tery  may  make  such  rules  in  regard  to 
fences  around  burial  plots  as  they  may 
deem  advisable,  but  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions,  you  would  have  the  right  to  put 
a  fence  around  your  plot. 


2.  Your  husband  is  obliged  to  make 
and  keep  a  home  for  you  and  he  cannot 
compel  you  to  come  and  work  for  your 
board  where  he  is  at  present — that  is  not 
providing  a  home.  He  is  legally  hound 
to  provide  you  with  necessaries  where 
you  art,  if  you  have  left  him  for  just 
cause  or  for  his  failure  to  support  you. 
If  at  any  time  he  does  provide  a  suit¬ 
able  home  for  you,  it  is  your  duty  to  go 
back  to  him. 


POULTRY  FARMS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Your  editorial  of  July  5  on  misrepre¬ 
sentation  of  farms  for  sale  in  New  York 
State  is  very  timely  for  me,  as  I  have 
sent  for  the  bulletin,  intending  to  settle 
in  the  State,  and  I  certainly  would  have 
placed  implicit  reliance  in  descriptions 
contained  therein.  I  wish  to  embark  in 
the  poultry  business  on  a  larger  scale 
than  at  present  and  would  like  to  learn 
what  sections  of  New  York  you  think 
most  suitable  for  the  purpose,  sandy  soil 
preferred.  If  you  can  give  information 
as  to  where  maps  of  soil  surveys  and 
streams  can  be  procured  such  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Viola,  Del.  E.  F.  B. 

We  would  not  place  such  “implicit  re¬ 
liance”  upon  the  statements  of  anyone 
with  regard  to  farms  for  sale  as  to  pur¬ 
chase  without  careful  personal  inspection 
of  the  property  and  study  of  the  sur¬ 
roundings.  A  farm  is  more  than  a  work¬ 
shop,  it  is  a  home,  and  the  advantages, 
social  and  otherwise,  that  it  offers  as  the 
latter  should  be  as  carefully  considered 
as  its  productive  power.  You  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  descriptions  of 
farms  in  the  government  bulletins  are 
furnished  by  owners  or  agents,  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  believing  them  to  be  any 
more  accurate  or  reliable  than  as  if  they 
were  not  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
public.  Such  farms  are  probably  more 
often  misrepresented  by  omission  than 
by  commission ;  what  is  not  told  about 
a  farm  is  frequently  more  important  than 
what  is  told,  even  though  all  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  be  absolutely  true.  There  are  but 
few  sections  of  New  York  State  that  are 
not  suited  to  the  poultry  business;  suit¬ 
able  soil  can  be  found  anywhere  within  a 
radius  of  a  few  miles,  and  shipping  facili¬ 
ties  are  such  as  to  make  nearness  to 
market  a  feature  of  minor  importance 
unless  one  wishes  to  work  up  a  local  di¬ 
rect  trade.  The  prospective  poultryman 
would  do  well  to  devote  a  large  share  of 
his  attention  to  other  features  of  his  pro¬ 
posed  location,  such  as  home  conveni¬ 
ences,  nearness  to  his  shipping  station 
and  source  of  feed  supply,  neighborhood 
social  conditions,  suitability  of  the  land 
for  such  crops  as  it  may  be  found  advis¬ 
able  to  raise,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
possibility  of  disposing  of  his  property 
should  he  wish  to  do  so.  If  I  were  look¬ 
ing  for  a  suitable  location  in  this  State 
for  the  poultry  business,  or  for  any  other 
branch  of  farming,  I  should  first  select 
the  section  of  the  State  in  which  I  would 
like  to  live ;  I  would  then  go  there  and 
make  a  personal  search  for  such  a  place 
as  suited  my  poeketbook  and  ideas  of 
congenial  surroundings.  Soil  maps  of 
various  sections  of  New  York  State  have 
been  published  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
Geological  Survey,  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  a  list  of  these  with  price,  which  is 
nominal  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
that  department.  These  combined  topo¬ 
graphic  and  geologic  atlases  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  and  valuable,  but 
would  be  of  doubtful  value  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  farmer  in  selecting  a  location. 

M.  b.  D. 


Salting  Bees. 

Does  salting  bees  do  any  good?  When 
a  boy,  50  years  ago,  I  lived  by  an  old 
man  who  had  lots  of  bees.  He  always 
had  plenty  of  honey.  He  salted  his  bees 
every  two  weeks;  put  it  just  to  one  side 
of  the  entry.  The  bees  did  something 
with  the  salt,  but  as  to  what  they  did 
with  it  I  do  not  know.  w.  S. 

Oklahoma. 


FAIRBANKS  “  BULL  BOG”  ENGINES 


Write  for  Prices  and  Terms 


“Bull  Dog”  Engines  1V6  to  16  H.  P. 
Vertical  Engines  8  to  60  H.  P. 
GAS,  GASOLENE,  or  KEROSENE 
Equiped  with  Batteries  or  Magneto 

The  best  engine  for  any  purpose ;  Water 
Systems,  Pumps,  Hoists,  Sprayers,  Saws, 
Concrete  Mixers,  Stone  Crushers,  Electric 
Light  Outfits,  etc. 

Portable,  Semi-Portable,  and  Stationary  Types 

Made  up  to  the  Fairbanks  standard  and 
backed  by  the  Fairbanks  Guarantee. 

Bulletin  No.  28  describes  them.  Copy  upon 
request. 


THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY 


Albany,  N.  Y.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Baltimore.  Md.  New  Orleans,  La.  NEW 

Boston.  Mass.  Paterson,  N.  J, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.  London,  Enland 

YORK  Providence,  R.  I.  Glasgow,  Scotland 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Hamburg  Germany 

Washington,  D.  C.  Paris,  France 


Alfalfa  Seed 

Should  be  sown  during  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  We  offer  high-grade  seed,  and  will 
send  sample  and  price  on  request.  Write 
for  a  copy  of  our  Alfalfa  Leaflet,  (free. 

Crimson  Clover 

the  great  soil  improver ;  also  early  green 
food,  grazing  and  hay.  Special  circular, 
sample  and  price  of  seed  on  request. 

Winter  Vetch 

(Vicia  Villosa) 

Valuable  as  a  winter  cover  crop  and  for  hay 
and  green  manure.  Extremely  hardy. 
Write  for  price.  ________ 

Dreer’s  Autumn  Catalog 

Ready  early  in  September  and  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants;  offers  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs  for  Fall 
planting.  Write  for  a  copy. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

-PHILADELPHIA,  PA.— 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

Less  than  One  Cent  each  will  protect 
your  trees  from  Mice  and  Rabbits  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry, 
O.,  are  selling  the  Best  Tree  Protector 
made.  Write  them  for  Prices. 


Hardy  Seed  Wheat 


Finest  seed  vheat,  all  cleaned,  graded 
and  tested.  Grown  in  the  heart  of  tho 
mo9t  prolific  wheat  roI  1  i n  the  world  — 
the  fertile  valleys  of  Lancaster  county. 

Graded  Seeds  Mean  Bigger  Crops 
You  can  easily  grow  30  to  40  bushels 
per  ncre.  Many  varieties,  smooth  and 
bearded — and  all  big,  heavy  yicldera. 

They  possess  wonderful  vitality. 

Valuable  Wheat  Catalog— ‘Free,  I  sell 
direct  from  farm  to  you.  No  middle¬ 
man’s  profits.  Mouey  back  and  all 
charges  paid  if  not  satisfied. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Box  30, Landlsvllle,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


ia  pure  and  absolutely  free  from 
smut.  Often  yields  35  to  40  bn.  per 
acre.  Sold  under  iron-clad  guarantee 
of  satisfaction  or  money  back.purn 

Seed  Wheat  Booklet  iKUi 

Tells  all  about  best  sorts  and  how  we  breed 
them.  Ask  for  it  and  for  free  samples  today. 

0.  C.  Shepard  Co..  Box  50  Medina,  Ohio 


NEW  CROP  RED  CLOVER 

tluarantoed  99.50$  Pure— Also  Alsike  and 
Timothy  of  same  high  test.  Samples  FBEG. 
0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SON,  260  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


Qrrrj  Mf  II  CAT  f 4,000  Bushels  Seed 

Ottw  If  II  tH  I  |  Highest  Yielding  Varieties 

Also  Mammoth  White  Rye,  Timothy,  A  lfalfa,  Vetch, 
Crimson  Clover,  etc.  Catalog  and  samples  free. 

W.  N.  SCARFF,  Box  14,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


FOR  FALL 
SOWING 

Red  Wave  and  St.  Louis  Prize  winter  wheat, 
Wisconsin  Pedigree  and  New  Pitkus  rye,  both  very 
superior  kinds. 


HAIRY  VETCH  ALFALFA 


99  per  cent  pure  99.92  per  cent  pure. 
Grass  Seeds  of  highest  quality  and  lowest 
possible  prices.  Price  list  free. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.. 

Sood  Growers 

Moroton  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


PURE  FIELD  SEEDS-SEED  WHEAT 

(RedWave  and  Winter  KinglCLO VER,  TIMOTHY , 
ALSIKE.  ALFALFA  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF 
PURE  FIELD  SEEDS  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer;  free  from  noxious  weeds  Ask  for  samples 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  -  FOSTOKIA,  OHIO 


Red  Wave  Seed  Wheat  for  Salei^’f,-  at 

straw.  Ply  proof.  C.  R.  MELLEN,  R.  D.  5.  Geneva.  N.  Y. 

For  Two  New  Yearly  Subscrip¬ 
tions,  or  Twenty  Ten-Week 
Trial  Subscriptions 

YOUMAN’S  HOUSE¬ 


HOLD  GUIDE 


ANO  DICTIONARY  OF  EVERY-DAY 
WANTS 

By  Professor  A.  E.  YOUMAN.M.D. 

540  Large  Octavo  Pages— Cloth 
Size,  LL»  by  B  inches 


WEEDLESS  FIELD  SEEDS 

Guaranteed  99.50#  Pure 

with  all  blasted  and  immature  grains 
removed,  is  what  we  are  trying  to  furnish 
our  customers.  Timothy,  Alsike,  Red, 
Mammoth,  Alfalfa,  Vetch  and  all  other 
varieties  of  the  same  high  test,  at  prices  no 
higher  than  other  good  seed.  Samples  FREE. 
If  you  want  “How  to  Know  Good  Seed”  write 
for  Circular. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SON.  70  Main  St.,  Marysville.  O. 


p-ULn/yn  Dlotile-tfe®13'  Lettuce,  Kohl-rabI, 
bflDDagU  “Id  III  a  $|  perioou.  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potatoes.  $1.50  per  1000.  Cauliflower.  Peppers.  $2  per 
1000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


Standard  Apple  Barrels 

Car  lots  or  less.  ROBT.  GILLIES.  Medina,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


For  August  and  Soptemher  planting.  Raspberry  and 
Blackberry  Plants  ai  d  Fruit  Trees.  GATALOGUE  FREE. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  -  Goed  Ground,  N.  Y. 


Contains  Twenty  Thousand  Recipes  in  Every 
Department  of  Human  Effort,  and  will  save 
$100  a  Year  to  A11  Who  Own  It 

NO  trade,  profession,  or  occupation  but  what 
is  represented  therein.  The  Housewife, 
Carpenter,  Builder,  Blacksmith,  Fanner, 
Stock  Raiser,  the  Sick  will  find  aids  and 
suggestions  therein  invaluable.  It  is  Impos¬ 
sible  to  enumerate  every  particular  branch  of 
every  employment  that  Tollman's  book  does  not 
advance  new  and  valuable  information  thereon. 

It  has  what  many  other  books  of  a  similar 
character  has  not,  a  most  thorough  aud  com¬ 
plete  index  comprising  twenty  large  pages, 
three  columns  on  a  page,  so  that  anything  in 
the  book  can  be  found  in  a  moment. 

The  reader  will  understand  that  it  Is  utterly 
Impossible  to  insert  in  this  notice  even  the 
merest  mention  of  the  vast  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  the  large,  double-column 
540  pages  of  Youman’s  Household  Guide.  The 
book  itself  must  he  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated. 


Old  bee-keepers  tell  me  that  it  used  to 
be  the  custom  among  some  of  them  to 
place  salt  where  their  bees  could  get  at  it, 
and  that  as  the  salt  absorbed  moisture 
from  the  air  the  bees  seem  to  take  the 
softened  crystals  into  their  hives.  I 
think  that  the  custom  has  fallen  into 
disuse,  probably  from  lack  of  any  good 
reason  for  continuing  it,  and  the  only 
reference  to  the  use  of  salt  that  I  can  find 
in  my  bee  literature  is  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  slightly  salt  the  water  sometimes 
given  bees  when  it  is  thought  that  they 
do  not  have  ready  access  to  a  sufficient 
supply.  _  M.  b.  D. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Nursery  Stock  of  Sterling 

Extra  tine  1  and  2  year  budded  Apple  and  /"I.. 

Peach.  Asparagus  Plants,  Cherry,  Pear,  Plnm,  w  Llclll  L  y 
Kaepberry  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Shrulia  and  J 

Hedging.  Write  new  for  our  Wholesale  Planter  Price  List. 
We  will  save  you  money  and  give  you  satisfaction. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Box  129,  Westminster,  Md. 


Those  articles  are  not  given  with  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  It.  N.-Y.,  but  are  given  to  the  agent 
as  a  reward,  In  place  of  cash,  for  extending  the 
subscription  list  of  the  It.  N.-Y. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


I  oiler  to  the  planter  this  Fall  Fresli  Dug,  300,000  Apple,  200,000  Pencil, 

50,000  Pear,  50,000  Plum,  loO.OOO  Cherry  trees  and  thousands  of  Grape, 
small  fruits,  oruameutals.  Secure  varieties  now.  Buy  from  the  man 
who  grows  the  trees  and  save  disappointment  at  plautiugtime.  Catalog  freeto 'everyone.  '  v 

SIIKRR  IN’S  WHOLESALE  NUltSEltlES.  Box  21,  PANsVILLE,  N.  *  • 


APPLE  TREES 


(INGS 


Invite  you  to  come  to  Dansville.  300,000  fruit  trees  to  sell 
Apples  2-yr.  5  to  7  ft.  at  $120.00  per  1.000.  Poaches,  1-yr.  ■ 4  ■ to  6  ». 
at  $80.00  per  1,000.  Guaranteed „true  to  nhme,  free  from  scale 
and  aphis.  Visit  us  now'  or  write  at  once.  Prices  Vi  ill  advance. 
Buy  from  a  reliable  firm  on  a  rising  market  ,  _  M  Y 

KING  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  -  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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SKUNK  LAW. 

Last  year  there  were  many  complaints 
from  New  York  farmers  regarding 
skunks.  Several  people  found  skunks  in 
their  yards  and  henhouses  and  killed  the 
intruders.  When  they  took  off  the  hide 
they  were  arrested  and  fined.  The  law 
now  seems  to  have  been  changed,  for  un¬ 
der  the  act  of  1913  we  find  this : 

Skunk.  Skunk  may  be  taken  either  in 
the  daytime  or  at  night  and  in  any  man¬ 
ner,  but  they  shall  not  be  taken  from 
holes  or  dens  by  digging,  smoking  or  the 
use  of  chemicals,  and  they  may  be  pos¬ 
sessed  from  November  first  to  January 
thirty-first,  both  inclusive.  Skunks 
which  are  injuring  property  or  have  be¬ 
come  a  nuisance  may  be  taken  at  any 
time  in  any  manner.  Propagation  of 
skunks  permitted.  It  shall  be  lawful  to 
keep  live  skunks  in  captivity  at  all  times 
for  purposes  of  propagation  and  sale 
only,  provided  a  license  so  to  do  shall 
first  have  been  obtained  from  the  com¬ 
mission.  No  skunk  shall  be  thus  kept 
which  are  taken  wild  during  the  close 
season  for  skunks,  and  skunks  so  kept 
shall  not  be  disposed  of  in  any  way  dur¬ 
ing  the  close  season. 

It  seems  from  this  that  a  skunk  can 
legally  be  killed  when  it  is  found  close 
to  the  henhouse  or  “at  bay.”  The 
trouble  will  come  if  you  keep  the  hide. 
Better  bury  the  skunk  at  once. 

Hard  to  Kill  Skunk. 

Many  will  remember  the  many  notes 
in  The  It.  N.-Y.  last  Winter  respecting 
the  game  laws.  One  of  the  victims  of  that 
time  has  had  a  new  experience  lately, 
lie  was  arrested,  tried  and  fined  last 
Winter  for  killing  a  'coon  that  was  de- 


CONSTRUCTION  of  cistern. 

I  am  planning  to  instal  a  cistern  in 
my  cottage  this 'Fall,  and  should  be  glad 
of  information  as  to  the  best  materials, 
construction  and  approximate  cost.  My 
idea  is  to  put  it  in  the  cellar  basement, 
southeast  corner ;  directly  over  this  is  a 
pantry  containing  sink  with  drain  con¬ 
nection,  and  on  the  floor  above  a  bed¬ 
room.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  have 
both  pantry  and  bedroom  supplied  with 
cistern  water  by  a  force-pump?  I  have 
thought  of  having  a  gravity  tank  in  the 
attic  above  these  rooms.  Would  this  be 
preferable  to  the  basement  cistern,  and 
would  it  be  liable  to  freeze  in  Winter? 

r>.  r.  g. 

Cisterns  of  stone  or  brick  lined  with 
cement  mortar  are  often  built  in  cellars 
and  filled  by  carrying  the  leader  from 
the  roof  eave  troughs  to  them.  They  are 
entirely  practicable  and  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  way  of  storing  rain  water  for  do¬ 
mestic  purposes.  Small  force-pumps  that 
may  be  attached  to  the  kitchen  sink  to 
draw  water  there  and  force  it  to  the 
second  story  are  made.  A  more  satis¬ 
factory  method  of  supplying  the  kitchen, 
as  well  as  bathroom  and  water  closets, 
is  to  construct  a  tank  of  the  required 
size  in  the  attic  where  water  from  at 
least  part  of  the  roof  may  be  carried  to 
it.  This  supplies  water  under  moderate 
pressure  to  any  part  of  the  house  below 
the  attic  and  is  a  fair  substitute  for 
“city  water.”  In  houses  that  are  build¬ 
ing,  large  galvanized  tanks  are  often  put 
in,  but  this  cannot  well  be  done  after  the 
house  walls  are  up.  A  better  tank  may 
be  built  of  2x4-inc-h  scantlings  laid  one 
upon  another  and  spiked  together  until 
of  the  required  height  and  then  lined 
with  sheet  lead.  The  floor  of  the  attic 
will  serve  as  the  floor  of  the  tank,  but 


cents  for  a  bushel  bag  of  pea  coal,  the 
Coal  Club  is  selling  the  same  amount  for 
10  cents,  which  is  a  great  saving  to  poor 
people.  The  Coal  Club  .also  aims  to 
charge  one  price  for  coal  throughout  the 
entire  year.  This  of  course  will  prove 
a  great  benefit  to  those  who  are  unable 
to  buy  their  Winter’s  coal  during  the 
Summer  when  the  price  is  low. 

Earl  H.  Morton,  national  president  of 
the  Order  of  Railroad  Station  Agents, 
planted  some  seed  of  Acadian  sweet 
corn,  which  had  lain  in  the  attic  of  an 
old  Acadian  house  for  over  30  years. 
This  corn  was  planted  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  May,  and  July  19  it  was 
in  silk,  and  bids  fair  to  result  in  a  good 
crop.  This  corn  does  not  grow  very  tall, 
the  ears  are  small,  and  the  corn  is  very 
sweet,  there  is  a  blood  red  splash  on  the 
leaf.  This  corn  was  said  to  be  brought 
to  Canada  from  Normandy  by  the  Acadi- 
ans  250  years  ago.  When  the  French 
Acadians  were  expelled  from  Canada  by 
the  English,  after  the  English,  French 
and  Indian  war,  they  went  to  Louisiana  ! 
and  took  their  corn  with  them. 

Robt  C.  Atkinson,  past  master  of 
Wakefield  Grange,  who  has  charge  of 
all  _  Grange  exhibits  at  the  Wakefield 
Fair  in  September,  intends  to  introduce 
some  new  features  at  the  coming  fair. 
The  most  important  one  is  the  baby 
show,  where  babies  from  10  months  to 
three  years  old  are  to  be  exhibited  and 
scored  for  points  in  health.  “If  we  are 
trying  for  better  live  stock,  why  not 
better  babies?”  says  Mr.  Atkinson.  All 
the  Granges  in  Middlesex  County  exhibit 
farm  products  at  this  fair.  Among  the 
new  features  Mr.  Atkinson  will  intro¬ 
duce  competitive  drills  among  military 
companies,  also  the  same  competitions 
between  military  fraternal  bodies,  and 
competitions  in  floor  work,  among 
Grange  degree  teams  of  both  sexes.  This 
will  draw  a  crowd,  and  relieve  the  mo¬ 
notony  of  inspecting  specimens  of  the  j 
farm  and  stable.  $500  in  prizes  to  be 
awarded  in  the  Grange  exhibit,  first 
prize  $100 ;  lowest  one  $40 ;  prizes  in 
gold  for  babies,  and  $200  for  juveniles  up 
to  18  years  of  age.  f.  h.  s. 


HUMAN  NATURE  STUDIES — THE  COUNTRY 


RAG  MAN. 


Weed  Problems. 

Dogbane. — This  is  a  large  family 
mostly  represen  ted  by  tropical  plants, 
the  oleander  and  periwinkle  or  “myrtle” 
being  familiar  cultivated  forms.  "  Two 
weeds,  often  quite  troublesome,  are  In¬ 
dian  hemp,  common  dogbane  or  army- 
root,  Apocynum  cannabinum,  and  spread¬ 
ing  dogbane,  Apocynum  and r os;o m i f ol i u m . 
Indian  hemp  is  an  erect,  much-branched 
herb,  two  to  three  feet  high,  with  tough 
fibrous  bark :  the  inner  bark  is  easily 
separated  into  tough  fiber  used  by  In¬ 
dians  to  make  mats,  baskets  and  nets. 
The  milky  juice  is  quite  poisonous.  The 
greenish  white  flowers,  small  and  bell- 
slmped.  grow  in  many-flowered  clusters. 
The  slender  cylindrical  pods  contain 
seeds  tipped  with  a  tuft  of  silky  white 
hair.  The  spreading  dogbane  is  smaller, 
more  slender,  with  more  showy  pink  i 
flowers.  As  these  plants  are  perennials, 
with  spreading  rootstocks  and  seeds 
borne  by  the  wind,  they  may  become 
very  troublesome,  especially  in  moist 
soil  bordering  old  fields  and  thickets. 
The  remedies  are  frequent  mowing,  cut¬ 
ting  out  with  the  hoe,  salting  and  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation.  Mowing  should  begin 
before  seed  forms.  A  common  name  for 
Indian  hemp  is  “small-leaved  milk-weed.” 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Ho  break 
downs 


(solid  steel— money  maker) 


Put3  you — or  your  boys— in  the  big  paying, 
fast  growing  business  of  baling  hay!  “Net 
profit  $18  to  $22  per  day,”  write  Swartz  & 
Mensch,  Dixon,  III.  Other  hustlers  making 
$200  to  $300  net  profits  monthly.  And  these 
men  are  using  the  Sandwich ! 

c;__i  •  Coupled  up  |  Friction  Clutch  stops 

af  Tb'.C.  !  ’%lri  P— stanlly 


2V2  to  31/2 
tons  «er  hour  ^ 

Our  special  terms  to  responsible  people  let  you 
start  with  little  money.  And  you  pay  from  your 
profits.  Unless  we  knew  the  Sandwich  will  make 
you  stacks  of  ready  cash,  we  could  not  sell  this  way. 

Gas  Engine  on  Same  Truck 

Here’s  the  most  complete  hay  baling  outfit  in 
existence.  Full  power  is  driven  from  engine  to 
press  by  heavy  steel  roller  chain.  It  does  away 
with  slipping  belts.  The  Gas  Engine  is  the  best 
quality— hopper  cooled  type— gear  driven  mag¬ 
neto — 4,  6,  8,  and  10-horse  power. 

The  Sandwich  has  a  simple  time-tried  self  feeder 
and  a  big  feed  opening.  A  great  windrow  baler. 
Beats  every  ordinary  press  from  2  to  8  tons  daily. 
25  tons  are  an  everyday  job  for  the  Sandwich; 
often  30  to  40.  ,  _ 

This  Book  FREE 

Write  today  for  post¬ 
paid  copy  of  this  amaz¬ 
ing  story  of  profits  others 
are  making.  And  if  you 
are  interested  in  Horse 
Power  Presses,  let  us 
tell  you  about  our  large 

-  line.  Address 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.,  125  A  St.,  Sandwich,  I1L 

Bo»12i.  Council  Bluffs,  li.  Bo«  125,  Kimii  Cilr.  Mo. 
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Story 
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SAN  DW  I 
H/TV*  PRE 

Tkl  ltni.uk  > 


It  pays  to  bale  your  hay  in 

DEDERICK’S 

STANDARD 

Baling  Presses 

Catalogue  Free 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS. 

42  Tivoli  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


P%  I  HI  Pi  P  rt  Attachment  with  Corn  Harvester 
§■$  |  |U  Rip  K  cuts  and  throws  in  piles  on  hai-ves- 
U  E  II  W  tall  ter  or  winrows.  Man  and  horse 
cuts  and  shocks  equal  with  a  Corn 
Binder.  Sold  in  every  state.  Brice  S20.00.  W.  H.  BUXTON, 
of  Johnstown.  Ohio,  writes  :  “The  Harvester  has  proven 
all  you  claim  for  it;  the  Harvester  saved  me  over  $25  in 
labor  last  year’s  corn  cutting.  I  cut  over  500  shocks: 
w  ill  make  4  bushels  corn  to  a  shock.”  Testimonials  and 
catalog  free,  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Address, 
NEW  PROCESS  MFG.  CO.,  -  SAUNA,  KANSAS 


Save  draft  —  save  repairs. 
Don’t  rut  roads  or  fields.  Send  today  for  free 
illustrated  catalog  of  wheels  and  wagons. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  A 8  Elm  S«.,  Quincy,  III. 


stroyiug  his  poultry.  Clearly  he  had  uo 
right  to  protect  his  poultry  from  the 
’coon.  He  was  told  that  there  was  a  way 
to  manage  the  affair.  He  should  petition 
the  Commission  for  their  consent  to  kill 
the  intruder.  If  they  saw  fit  to  grant 
the  petition  he  might  then  destroy  the 
animal  that  was  destroying  his  property. 
Acting  upon  this  information  recently  he 
drove  to  town  and  saw  the  game  protec- 
tor  after  a  skunk  had  killed  seven  of  his 
chickens.  The  game  protector  advised 
that  he  would  write  to  the  Commission 
at  Albany  and  find  if  they  approved  of 
the  slaughter  of  the  skunk.  If  so  he 
would  go  over  and  slay  the  animal,  pro¬ 
vided  of  course  he  could  find  him.  If  the 
skunk  destroyed  all  the  chickens  in  the 
meantime  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
the  State  might  not  in  right  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  loss.  This  was  some  days  ago, 
hut  nothing  has  yet  been  heard  from  the 
(  ommission,  and  no  one  dares  to  kill  the 
skunk.  It  would  apparently  cost  the 
man  who  did  kill  him  from  $5  to  $25. 
I  here  are  different  interpretations  to  be 
put  upon  the  law,  but  what  a  ridiculous 
condition  this  is  that  there  is  any  appar¬ 
ent  need  for  a  farmer  to  drive  five  miles 
to  the  game  protector,  wait  for  him  to 
" 1  to  Albany  and  get  permission  to 
kill  a  skunk  that  is  destroying  a  man’s 
chickens !  It  is  ridiculous  that  such  a 
course  may  be  followed,  whether  it  is 
necessary  or  not.  h.  h.  l. 

L.  N.A  .  In  the  latest  revised  edition 
of  the  New  York  Game  Laws,  Part  S, 
Section  199,  we  are  clearly  told  that 
skunks  which  are  injuring  property  or 
have  become  a  nuisance  may  be  taken  at 
any  time  in  any  manner.” 


unless  the  floor  joists  are  closed  together 
and  well  supported,  some  special  provi¬ 
sion  may  need  to  be  made  to  carry  the 
extra  weight.  A  tank  eight  by  eight  feet 
square  and  four  feet  deep  will  hold  60 
barrels  of  water  and  will  weigh  eight 
tons  when  filled.  The  writer  built  such 
a  tank  in  bis  kitchen  attic  some  years 
ago  where  it  gave  the  utmost  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  though  in  the  most  exposed 
part  of  the  house,  nothing  rnoi'e  than  a 
thin  film  of  ice  ever  formed  upon  it  in 


Bedstraw.  —  The  weeds  variously 
known  as  bedstraw,  cleavers,  goosegrass 
and  Lathrop-weed  (the  last  a  local  name 
only)  are  varieties  of  Galium.  They  are 
so  delicate  in  growth,  hooking  themselves 
by  tiny  spines  upon  strong  plants,  that 
they  do  not  seem  likely  to  become  a  pest, 
but  they  seed  very  profusely,  so  that 
they  are  sometimes  troublesome.  Some 
are  perennials  and  some  annuals;  clean 
cultivation  will  control  them.  They 
should  not  be  allowed  to  seed ;  some  care¬ 
ful  farmers  pull  up  and  burn  any  plant 
they  may  see.  Damp  fields  or  wood¬ 
lands  and  the  edges  of  brooks  are  their 
chosen  homes. 


Equal  To  Finest  Auto  Springs 

rin  principle,  quality  of  steel  and  grade 
rof  workmanship — in  fact,  made  in  a  large 
auto  spring  plant — Harvey  Bolster  Springs  can  I 
not  be  excelled  for  resiliency,  durability  and  ] 
appearance.  Get  a  set  and  save  many  dollars  j 
hauling  your  perishables.  Beware  of 
substitutes.  If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

Harvey  Spring  Co.,  716 17tt>Sf.(  Bacine,  WIs. 


IV  E  Y  BOLSTER  SPRINGS: 


the  coldest  weather.  m.  b.  d. 


Parcel  Post  Possibilities. 

Has  anyone  found  it  practicable  to 
sell  fruit  in  an  individual  compartment 
package  similar  to  the  egg  pack?  Re¬ 
cently  I  sent  a  pound  box  of  sweet  peas 
to  New  York  for  seven  cents  which 
would  easily  have  brought  a  quarter  and 
returned  a  good  profit.  s.  r.  T. 

Ashtop,  Md. 

As  parcel  post  was  only  started  in 
January,  fruit  growers  have  not  yet  had 
a  chance  to  try  such  a  plan.  We  be¬ 
lieve  they  will  do  so  with  fine  fruit  this 
fall  and  Winter. 


Human  Notes  from  New  England. 

E.  Horace  Perley,  a  prominent 
Granger,  and  a  member  of  Wakefield, 
Mass.,  Grange.  No.  293,  lias  started  a 
Co-operative  Coal  Club  among  the  Grang¬ 
ers  of  that  town  which  has  proved  a 
great  success.  The  club  has  been  iu  ex¬ 
istence  only  a  short  time,  nevertheless  it 
is  proving  a  paying  proposition.  The 
Goal  Club  now  owns  a  fair-sized  plant 
where  500  tous  of  coal  can  be  stored  at  a 
time.  The  club  is  selling  coal  much 
cheaper  than  the  dealers  and  paying  six 
per  cent  dividends  on  its  shares.  The 
shares  were  sold  at  $5  each.  Local  deal¬ 
ers  and  grocers  have  been  charging  15 


OWN  THIS  SMALL  THRESHER 


It’s  cheaper  for  you  to  thresh  with  your  own  machine  if  you  raise  a  limited  amount  of  grain.  We 
have  figures  to  pro\e  it.  1  his  money  saving,  little  thresher  was  built  to  supply  such  need*  We  make  all 
sizes  to  suit.  Capacities  from  400  to  1200  Bushels  daily. 


THRESHERS 


EASY  TO  BUY 


Capacities  as  low  as 
400  bushels  daily 


Thresh 
Grain 
Y  ourself 


On  Skids 
or  Trucks 


bave  no  real  competitors.  Gray  Machines  stand  in  a  class  all 
by  themselves.  Famous  now  after  70  years  of  manufacture 
they  have  fulfilled  all  our  claims  for  durabiitty.  lightness  (ideal 
for  billy  districts!,  strength,  easy  running  with  medium  pow-4 
er.  correct  capacity  rating  and  reasonable  price.  If  you  raise 
grain  send  for  our  new  1913  Catalog  full  of  pictures  and 
figures.  It’s  ftee.  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS 
14  South  Street,  Middletown  Springs,  Vermont 


Gray  Threshers 
Gray  Horse  Powers 
Gray  Saw  Machines,  Gray  Ensilage  Cutters 
Gray  Gasoline  Engines 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — According  to  the  New 
York  District  Attorney’s  office,  some  of 
the  money  lenders  who  have  been  driven 
out  of  business  by  the  legal  authorities 
have  now  gone  into  the  business  of  sell¬ 
ing  diamonds.  Their  plan  is  said  to  be 
to  inveigle  persons  into  buying  gems  by 
advertising  bargains  and  holding  out 
prospects  of  advance  in  value  for  dia¬ 
monds.  They  ask  a  small  initial  deposit, 
but  require  the  victim  to  sign  mortgages 
and  assignments  of  salary  and  then 
swoop  down  upon  him  the  minute  he 
fails  in  his  payment*.  A  recent  com¬ 
plaint  in  the  District  Attorney's  office 
comes  from  a  city  fireman  who  bought 
$400  worth  of  diamonds  and  promised  to 
pay  at  the  rate  of  $20  a  week.  He  missed 
a  payment,  whereupon  the  lender  gar¬ 
nisheed  his  pay  and  foreclosed  a  chattel 
mortgage.  A  diamond  sold  to  him  for 
$190  was  appraised  by  experts  as 
worth  $90. 

The  Frawley  Senatorial  investigating 
committee,  inquiring  into  actions  of  Gov- 
Sulzer  of  New  York,  has  brought  out  a 
series  of  transactions  in  which  seven 
campaign  contribution  checks,  sent  to 
William  Sulzer,  were  traced  practically 
From  the  hands  of  the  gubernatorial  can¬ 
didate  to  the  stock  brokerage  firm  of 
Boyer,  Griswold  &  Co.,  as  the  -considera¬ 
tion  for  stock  purchases  which  aggre¬ 
gated  $12,025.  The  stock  deals  uncov¬ 
ered  in  the  testimony  approximated 
$145,000.  The  Frawley  committee  re¬ 
ports  that  the  evidence  shows :  That 
Sulzer’s  sworn  statement  of  his  campaign 
receipts  and  expenses  is  false.  That  Sul¬ 
zer  knows  that  it  is  false  by  the  conceal¬ 
ment  of  contributions  in  the  Sarecky  ac¬ 
count  and  in  his  personal  bank  account. 
That  Sulzer  diverted  campaign  contribu¬ 
tions  for  the  purchase  of  stocks  and  spec¬ 
ulation  in  them.  That  Frederick  L.  Col¬ 
well-  acted  as  a  dummy  for  Sulzer  in 
stock  transactions.  That  Sulzer’s  bank 
deposits  of  currency  and  stock  purchases 
with  currency  between  the  time  of  his 
nomination  and  election  as  Governor  are 
gravely  suspicious.  That  he  pressed  leg¬ 
islation  against  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  which  would  affect  stock  prices 
at  the  time  he  was  speculating  in  stocks. 
That  Sulzer  has  used  the  power  of  his 
office  to  punish  legislators  who  opposed 
him  by  vetoing  legislation  enacted  for  the 
public  welfare.  The  Governor  was  im¬ 
peached  by  the  Assembly  August  13,  the 
vote  being  79  to  45. 

Thirty  tanks  of  benzine  exploded  at  the 
plant  of  the  Union  Petroleum  Works  at 
Philadelphia,  August  7.  and  within  an 
hour  a  city  block  was  flooded  with  burn¬ 
ing  fluid,  11  factory  plants  were  con¬ 
sumed,  and  the  loss  is  estimated  at  $800.- 
000,  half  being  on  property  and  half  on 
petroleum.  The  plants  destroyed  include 
those  of  the  Union  Petroleum  Company, 
Indian  Refining  Company,  E.  F.  Drew 
refinery,  Crane  &  Co..  Niles,  Bement  & 
Pond,  and  several  others. 

During  a  cyclonic  storm  in  and  around 
New  York  August  10  five  persons  were 
killed  by  lightning,  fallen  wires  or  trees, 
and  10  were  drowned.  There  was  much 
property  damage.  A  slight  earthquake 
was  reported  at  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

Neglect  to  exercise  simple  and  ordinary 
precautionary  measures  was  the  contrib¬ 
uting  cause  of  the  loss  of  life  in  the  fire 
which  destroyed  the  Binghamton  Cloth¬ 
ing  Company’s  factory  on  July  22.  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  submitted  to  Senator 
Wagner  and  the  other  members  of  the 
State  Factory  Investigating  Commission 
by  J  ames  P.  Whiskeman,  its  advisory  en¬ 
gineer.  After  summing  up  the  details  of 
the  disaster  Mr.  Whiskeman  urges  for 
the  prevention  of  similar  disasters  the  en¬ 
closure  of  stairways  in  all  factory  build¬ 
ings  two  stories  or  more  in  height  where 
more  than  25  persons  are  employed.  He 
suggests  that  the  enclosure  of  stairways 
leading  from  the  Binghamton  factory 
would  have  saved  many  lives,  and  prob¬ 
ably  all.  Laws  passed  last  Winter  at 
the  instance  of  the  State  Factory  Inves¬ 
tigating  Commission.  Engineer  Whiske¬ 
man  says,  fully  cover  the  requirements 
and  furnish  adequate  protection  for  the 
lives  of  employees  of  factories.  Although 
the  State  Industrial  Board,  created  un¬ 
der  tiie  law  which  reorganized  the  Labor 
Department,  has  the  power  to  compel  the 
enclosure  of  stairways.  Engineer  Whiske¬ 
man  urges  the  establishment  of  a  man¬ 
datory  requirement  which  would  compel 
the  enclosure  of  stairways  in  factory 
buildings,  two  stories  or  more  high,  in 
fire  resisting  materials. 

Although  the  California  anti-alien 
land  ownership  law.  which  when  under 
consideration  threatened  to  become  a  se¬ 
rious  question  between  this  Government 
and  Japan,  went  into  effect  August  11, 
no  official  notice  was  taken  of  it  at 
Washington.  It  is  still  a  matter  for  dip¬ 
lomatic  corrsepondence  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States.  An  official  note, 
being  the  fourth  exchanged,  is  now  being 
prepared  at  the  Japanese  embassy  for 
transmission  to  Secretary  of  State 
Bryan.  It  upholds  again  the  Japanese 
contention  that  the  measure  is  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty  rights  of  the  Nipponese. 
No  court  action  to  declare  the  law  un¬ 
constitutional  is  as  yet  planned.  This 
Government  has  agreed  to  aid  Japan  in 
expediting  such  action  when  brought,  but 
until  a  concrete  case  can  be  found  the 
matter  will  remain  in  status  quo. 

Governor  Fielder’s  two  bills  for  in¬ 
trenching  the  position  of  the  commission 
form  of  government  in  Jersey  City  were 
passed  by  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  Au¬ 
gust  12,  after  which  tin*  second  special 
session  was  adjourned.  Governor  Fielder 


signed  the  bills  at  once  and  they  now  are 
laws.  One  bill  validates  the  election  of 
the  commissioners,  approved  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  voters  in  a  special  election. 
The  other,  known  as  the  quo  warranto 
act,  shifts  the  burden  of  proof  in  cases 
in  which  the  right  ot  hold  office  is  at¬ 
tacked,  from  the  officials  concerned  to 
the  persons  bringing  the  suit. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— American 
shippers  are  being  urged  to  send  their 
largest  and  finest  cantaloupes  to  Canada 
because  of  the  excessive  duty,  a  flat  rate 
of  three  cents  being  imposed,  instead  of 
a  duty  based  on  value,  weight  or  size. 
Watermelons,  which  on  an  average  weigh 
five  and  six  times  as  much  as  canta¬ 
loupes,  are  assessed  at  the  same  rate. 
Felix  S.  S.  Johnson,  American'  Consul 
at  Kingston,  writing  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  says  that  the  United  States 
has  absolutely  no  competition  in  canta¬ 
loupes  and  watermelons.  Importers 
maintain  that  the  freight  and  refrigera¬ 
tion  rates  alone  are  sufficient  to  cut  out 
all  foreign  competition  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  product  during  the  season  of  domes¬ 
tic  production.  As  so  few  cantaloupes 
are  grown  in  Canada,  and  these  are 
marketed  only  the  regular  Fall  season, 
Canadian  dealers  maintain  that  no  duty 
should  be  imposed  on  them. 

The  mule-footed  hog  Detroit’s  Model, 
weighing  900  pounds,  was  an  attraction 
at  the  recent  Greater  New  York  Exposi¬ 
tion  at  Yonkers. 

The  sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
Canadian  Horticultural  Association  was 
held  at  Petersboro,  Ont.,  August  5-7. 

WASHINGTON.— John  Lind,  the  per¬ 
sonal  representative  of  President  Wilson 
and  adviser  of  the  American  Embassy 
at  Mexico  City,  was  received  August  12 
in  an  unofficial  capacity  by  Frederico 
Gamboa,  the  Mexican  Minister  for  For¬ 
eign  Relations.  The  visit  lasted  only  a 
few  minutes.  Few  visitors  were  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  which  showed  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  visit  secret.  Mr.  Lind 
is  in  communication  with  Washington, 
and  his  movements  will  be  governed  by 
instructions  from  there,  based  on  the 
progress  he  is  able  to  make.  In  view  of 
President  Huerta’s  note  of  last  week,  is¬ 
sued  through  the  acting  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter,  stating  that  Mr.  Lind  would  not  be 
received  officially  unless  he  brought  cre¬ 
dentials  and  also  official  recognition  of 
the  Iluerta  government,  great  significance 
attaches  to  his  reception  by  Huerta’s 
Cabinet  chief,  even  unofficially. 

A  vigorous  protest  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Columbia.  Costa  Rica,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Honduras,  Panama  and  England, 
the  latter  on  behalf  of  Jamaica,  against 
the  passage  by  Congress  of  that  portion 
of  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  imposing  a 
duty  of  one-tenth  of  one  cent  a  pound  on 
bananas.  Bananas  form  the  principal 
export  of  those  countries,  and  the  govern¬ 
ments  object  to  a  tax,  the  burden  of 
which,  they  claim,  would  be  shifted  on 
the  native  producers,  who  even  under 
present  conditions  with  the  low  prices 
bananas  bring  in  this  country  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  any  profit.  It  is  also 
pointed  out  that  the  imposition  of  this 
tax  would  divert  the  banana  trade  to 
Europe,  where  the  producer  would  not  be 
burdened  by  the  tax.  This  would  mean, 
they  say.  that  the  banana  boats  on  their 
return  trips  from  Europe  would  carry 
back  to  Latin-America  European  goods 
and  merchandise.  It  also  would  mean,  it 
is  declared,  the  diversion  of  much  trade, 
and  commerce  from  the  United  States  to 
Europe,  and  the  loss  to  American  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers  of  the  large 
and  rapidly  increasing  export  trade  to 
the  countries  named. 


It  has  been  an  ideal  growing  season 
here  for  the  last  month,  but  pretty  wet 
for  haying  and  cultivating  our  crops. 
Hay,  especially  old  Timothy  meadows, 
are  cutting  better  than  expected.  Corn 
and  potatoes  are  growing  fine,  but  pretty 
weedy  ;  oats  are  looking  well.  There  will 
be  a  fair  crop  of  all  kinds  of  fruit.  Con¬ 
siderable  blight  on  our  pear  trees  this 
season.  Quite  a  lot  of  young  peach  trees 
planted.  Wheat,  $1;  corn,  65  cents; 
oats,  42  cents;  baled  hay,  $10  to  $12 
per  ton ;  potatoes,  90  cents.  All  kinds 
of  live  stock,  especially  good  milch  cows, 
scarce  and  high.  F.  E.  K. 

Lake  Co.,  O. 

August  13.  Farmers  and  truckers 
here  haul  their  produce  to  the  Rochester 
market,  six  miles  away ;  prices  received 
this  morning  as  follows:  Wax  beans, 
per  basket,  half  bushel,  30 ;  tomatoes, 
half  bushel,  60 ;  tomatoes,  seconds,  30. 
Potatoes,  $1;  onions,  dozen  bunches,  12 
cents ;  lettuce,  per  head,  one  cent ;  pep¬ 
pers.  half  bushel,  50 ;  beets,  per  dozen 
bunches,  15 ;  green  corn,  dozen  ears,  15 ; 
apples,  per  basket,  half  bushel,  40;  good, 
windfalls.  15  to  26 ;  plums,  two  cents  a 
pound.  No  home-grown  peaches  on  the 
market  yet.  Crop  promises  to  be  me¬ 
dium  large  here  and  of  extra  good  qual¬ 
ity.  Blackberries,  10  cents  per  quart; 
fresh  eggs,  28 ;  live  fowls,  19 ;  broilers, 
20-22.  Blossoms  on  early  setting  of  to¬ 
matoes  killed  off'  by  cold  weather,  makes 
the  crop  late  and  prices  good.  Very  fa¬ 
vorable  weather  and  good  rains  since 
Spring  have  made  all  crops  very  good. 
Fruits  especially  are  fine,  such  as 
peaches,  pears,  plums  and  apples.  This 
year’s  apple  crop  about  60  per  cent  and 
fruit  is  fine.  c.  D.  B. 

Barnard,  N.  Y. 


CROPS 

Our  fruit  crop  is  excellent  here,  more 
than  our  local  buyers  can  handle.  Re¬ 
liable  Eastern  buyers  are  wanted. 

Watervliet,  Mich.  E.  moore. 

Cherries  were  about  three-fourths  crop, 
selling  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  16-quart 
crate.  The  peach  crop  is  very  small. 
Apples  about  75 -per  cent  of  last  year. 

Leelanau  Co.,  Mich.  f.  o. 

Butter  is  bringing  2S  cents  per  pound ; 
eggs.  26  cents;  tomatoes,  $2  per  bushel; 
cabbage,  four  to  five  cents  per  head ; 
pears.  Clapp.  $3  per  barrel ;  early  ap¬ 
ples,  $1  per  bushel.  E.  c.  R. 

Athens,  N.  Y. 

Corn  is  looking  well  but  not  equal  to 
last  year.  Prices  here  now  are  about 
the  same  as  1912 ;  for  corn,  from  62  to 
64  cents;  wheat,  80  cents  at  the  eleva¬ 
tor.  A.  E.  A. 

Ross  Co..  O. 

Green  corn  at  market.  15  and  20  cents 
dozen ;  string  beans,  75  and  $1  bushel ; 
tomatoes,  35  to  65  cents  per  12-quart 
crate ;  apples.  30  to  50.  12-quart  crate ; 
pears.  40  to  50,  12-quart  crate ;  cabbage, 
50  to  75  bushel ;  butter  to  private  eusj 
tomers,  35  to  40 ;  poultry,  dressed.  25 
to  30 ;  poultry,  live,  15  to  20 ;  eggs,  35. 

Blelevue,  Pa.  it.  G.  c. 

We  are  very  hard  hit  by  drought ; 
clover,  oats  and  Alfalfa  one-tliird  crop. 
Timothy  almost  a  failure ;  wheat  good, 
corn  almost  ruined ;  one  inch  of  rain  in 
July.  In  our  town  wheat  is  80;  hay, 
$20 ;  corn.  65 ;  potatoes,  $1 ;  apples,  half 
crop ;  peaches,  $1 ;  grapes,  three-fourth 
crop.  w.  r. 

Potosi,  Mo. 

I  find  that  the  farmers  are  getting  the 
following  prices  for  their  produce:  New 
hay  from  $14  to  $16  per  ton ;  oat  straw, 
$10  per  ton ;  corn  from  75  to  80  cents 
per  bushel ;  wheat,  $1  to  $1.20 ;  rye  from 
55  to  60  cents  per  bushel ;  eggs  from  28 
to  32  per  dozen.  Spring  chickens.  20 
cents  per  pound  live.  F.  A. 

Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

Fresh  cows  are  worth  from  $60  to 
$80 ;  yearly  contracts  for  butter  are 
made  at  40  cents.  Fowls.  20  cents  per 
pound ;  broilers,  50  to  60  cents  each ; 
eggs,  28.  Cherries,  10  cents  per  quart; 
black  and  red  raspberries,  25  cents  from 
the  stores.  Milk  retails  for  seven  cents; 
wholesale  price  at  the  Glens  Falls  Dairy 
for  June  was  $1.45  per  100.  l.  f.  a. 

Glens  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Butter.  28 ;  cheese,  15 ;  eggs,  22 ;  pork, 
dressed.  100  pounds,  $12 ;  beef  cattle, 
dressed.  100  pounds,  as  to  grade,  $8  to 
$10 ;  milk,  cwt.,  $1.35  to  $1.50.  Pota¬ 
toes,  local  trade,  per  bushel,  $1 ;  hay, 
per  ton.  $14 ;  veal,  live  cwt.,  $10 ;  new 
milch  or  springs,  $60  to  $90.  No  fruit, 
only  apples,  and  they  look  like  a  short 
crop.  Gardening  crops'  none  to  speak 
of.  too  far  from  market.  c.  A.  J. 

Belleville,  N.  Y. 

Peaches  are  very  uneven  and  are  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  a  crop.  Grapes  are 
poor ;  the  bunches  are  very  small.  Some 
vineyards  will  not  produce  10  per  cent, 
while  others  run  up  to  50  per  cent.  Pears 
are  a  fair  crop,  probably  75  per  cent  of 
an  average.  They  are  russeting  badly. 
Apples  kept  dropping  all  June  and  part 
of  July  and  will  hardly  make  50  per  cent 
of  a  crop.  G.  F. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 

Iowa. — The  following  is  a  summary  of 
reports  showing  conditions  of  fruit  on 
August  1.  1913 :  Apples.  8.'!  per  cent,  of 
the  1909  crop,  or  5,600,000  bushels  for 
this  year.  Estimates  show  a  decline  in 
condition  of  plums  from  65  per  cent,  on 
July  1st  to  56  per  cent,  on  August  1st. 
Grapes  seem  to  have  suffered  no  injury 
from  weather  conditions.  The  estimates 
indicate  91.5  per  cent,  or  only  one-half 
of  1  per  cent,  since  July  1st.  The  crop 
will  be  exceptionally  clean  on  account 
of  freedom  from  disaese  due  to  the  dry 
weather. 

Wheat.  SS  and  85;  corn,  70  (old!  ;  rye. 
56;  oats,  40;  potatoes,  $1.  retail;  80 
cents  wholesale  at  present  (50  cents  last 
Fall  by  carload)  ;  eggs,  20  by  huck¬ 
sters.  22  to  24  retail ;  butter,  28  to  30 ; 
cream.  13  to  18  at  ice  cream  factory ; 
milk  at  creamery,  $1  to  $1.20;  retail, 
six  cents  per  quart;  fat  hogs,  11.  dressed; 
cows,  $40  to  $100  and  over ;  beef  cattle, 
nine,  live  weight;  apples,  $1  retail 
per  bushel;  pears  the  same;  strawber¬ 
ries.  10  to  15  cents  per  box  retail ;  seven 
cents  wholesale ;  blackberries,  10 : 
peaches.  $1.25  per  basket.  All  garden 
truck  high  at  present ;  was  cheap  last 
year  this  time.  Cabbage  about  one  cent 
per  pound ;  tomatoes,  30  cents  "basket ; 
ham,  I  received  22  cents  per  pound  in 
store.  C.  R.  u. 

Bethel,  Pa. 

I  am  a  back-to-the-lander,  started  in 
the  truck  and  small  fruit  business,  and 
had  all  kinds  of  bumps  in  six  years,  but 
I  am  still  sticking  to  it.  I  run  a  town 
trade  and  these  are  the  prices  I  got : 
Strawberries,  12  to  18 ;  raspberries,  10 
to  15 ;  blackberries,  10  to  12 :  string 
beans,  20  cents  half  peck  ;  peas,  30  cents 
half  peck  ;  sweet  corn,  30  cents  a  dozen  ; 
radishes,  three  cents  bunch ;  squashes, 
three  to  five  cents  apiece:  onions,  $1  a 
bushel  or  20  cents  half  peck :  tomatoes, 
20  cents  half  peck  or  50  cents  basket : 
Lima  beans,  30  cents  half  peck  or  80 
cents  basket ;  cucumbers,  not  many 
raised  for  market;  boots,  five  cents 
bunch  ;  currants.  10  cents  a  box ;  goose¬ 
berries.  N  cents  box.  This  is  a  dairy  coun¬ 
try,  and  milk  goes  to  the  creamery.  The 
producers  get  paid  for  their  butter,  or 
about  $1.25  a  hundred.  Milk  sells  in 


town  for  seven  cents  quart ;  butter, 
40.  Cows  are  high ;  at  an  auction 
sale  22  head  averaged  $71.50  a  head  U 
calves,  10  and  11  cents,  live ;  horses, 
$150  to  $200 ;  pigs,  $11.50  per  100 ;  suck¬ 
ing  pigs,  $3  to  $4  apiece.  Sheep  not 
raised  much.  Hay,  $15  to  $19  as  to 
quality ;  oats,  50 ;  corn,  75 ;  wheat,  85 ; 
potatoes,  $1 ;  wheat  or  oat  straw,  $7  and 
$8  ton  loose.  Young  chickens,  weight 
1  pound  apiece.  25  to  28  cents  a  pound ; 

Chester  Co.,  Pa.  h.  it.  d. 

The  wheat  crop  is  good,  both  yield  and 
quality.  The  oat  crop  is  going  to  be 
very  short,  probably  about  60  to  75  per 
cent  of  an  average  crop.  Hay  is  also 
short,  and  will  run  about  75  per  cent  of 
an  average  crop  in  tonnage,  with  a  small 
percentage  of  Timothy.  Probably  25  per 
cent  balance  clover  mixed,  and  clover, 
put  in  fairly  good  condition  owing  to  the 
dry  weather.  Never  was  corn  looking 
so  fine  in  the  Ohio  Valley  as  it  did  a 
month  ago,  but  the  lack  of  moisture  has 
injured  our  corn  prospects  quite  mate¬ 
rially.  Nature  has  been  very  generous. 
We  must  not  forget  that.  It  has  been  in 
the  habit  this  year  of  giving  us  a  rain 
when  it  was  needed  the  worst.  August 
7-S  we  got  a  good  soaking  rain  through¬ 
out  the  Ohio  Valley,  so  that  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  a  very  good  corn  crop.  The 
last  rain  has  been  invaluable  to  the  Ohio 
Valley  and  means  much ;  however,  ours 
is  what  we  would  term  a  spotty  crop. 
Some  counties  will  have  very  large  crops, 
but  there  is  not  so  much  as  usual,  but 
we  anticipate  there  will  be  enough  to 
go  around,  yet  we  look  for  very  full 
prices  to  rule.  We  carried  over  about 
25  to  30  per  cent  of  old  hay,  which  will 
help  out  a  great  deal. 

Cincinnati,  O.  wiiitcomb  &  root. 


THE  BUFFALO  MARKETS. 

The  peach  crop  begins  to  come  in,  but 
prices  are  high  yet,  50  cents  being  asked 
of  the  consumer  for  a  small  hand  basket 
of  them.  The  crop  will  be  large  here 
and  the  quality  so  far  is  fine.  A  Niagara 
County  farmer  who  will  pick  several 
thousand  baskets  has  sold  his  entire 
crop  for  30  cents  a  third-bushel  basket, 
the  buyer  furnishing  packages  and  trans 
portation.  A  few  have  obtained  as  high 
as  45  cents.  Apples  are  coming  in  a  lit¬ 
tle,  but  are  of  mostly  cooking  quality. 
At  a  Genesee  County  fruit  growers’ 
meeting  in  Batavia  it  was  estimated  that 
the  apple  crop  would  be  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  average  and  40  per  cent  of 
last  year’s  crop.  The  capricious  rainfall, 
for  the  most  part  insufficient  for  the  crop 
needs,  has  reduced  the  vegetable'  produc¬ 
tion  in  some  degree,  but  prices  are  still 
moderate.  Berries  retail  at  from  12  to 
14  cents  a  quart,  which  is  low,  and  espe¬ 
cially  as  compared  with  strawberries, 
which  were  high,  often  15  cents  a  quart. 
The  quality  of  raspberries  is  good.  The 
great  increase  of  the  cream  varieties  is  a 
help,  as  they  sell  at  two  cents  or  more 
less  than  red  ones.  Some  people  seem  to 
get  the  idea  that  they  are  an  inferior 
berry.  Huckleberries  are  here,  and  there 
is  an  unusual  supply  of  black  currants. 
All  such  fruits  sell  at  quite  uniform 
prices,  with  red  currants  retailing  at  12 
cents.  The  sunny  Summer  has  had  one 
good  effect.  All  fruits  are  fairer  than 
they  usually  are.  Plums  retail  at  eight 
cents  a  quart  up.  All  are  very  fine. 
Cherries  are  better  than  ever  before  and 
the  crop  is  large,  but  prices  are  10  cents 
a  quart  or  more  to  the  consumer,  with 
many  stems  to  fill  up  the  basket.  Some 
of  the  crop  is  still  on  the  trees  for  want 
of  pickers,  even  the  birds  having  had 
more  than  they  cared  for.  There  is  a 
pretty  poor  showing  of  corn  as  yet.  A 
sort  that  has  a  dingy,  almost  hlack  look 
at  the  cob  when  boiled  is  commonest.  It 
looks  anything  but  inspiring  on  the  ta¬ 
ble.  When  market  people  are  asked  why 
the  black  corn  or  Golden  Bantam  is  not 
raised  they  reply  that  the  ears  are  too 
small.  They  are  far  better  than  what  is 
sold,  though.  Good-sized  ears  of  corn 
sell  at  30  cents  a  dozen,  very  short  ones 
as  low  as  10  cents.  The  pea  crop  is 
disappointing,  as  peas  suffer  in  a  dry 
season  more  than  beans  or  most  other 
trucks  crops.  Beans  sell  at  eight  cents 
a  quart  to  35  cents  a  peck  for  peas.  Cel 
ery  is  plentiest  I  even  saw  it  in  Summer, 
but.  it  is  watery  and  somewhat  stringy, 
as  it  will  be  till  cool  weather  sets  in. 

j.  w.  c. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS 


Indiana  State  Fair,  Indianapolis,  Sep¬ 
tember  8-12. 

New  York  State  Fair  and  Grand  Cir¬ 
cuit  Meeting,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  September 


8-13. 

Lancaster  Fair,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sep¬ 
tember  30-October  3. 

Vermont  Corn  Show,  Windsor,  1 1., 
November  5-7. 

Third  Indiana  Apple  Show,  Indianap¬ 
olis.  November  5-11. 

National  Grange,  Annual  Meeting. 
Manchester,  N.  II.,  November  12. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall,  Boston,  November  12-16. 

Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Maryland  Crop  Improvement  Association 
Maryland  Dairymen’s  Association,  Mary¬ 
land  Beekeepers’  Association  and  Farm¬ 
ers’  League,  Baltimore,  November  17-22. 

The  Capital  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  show  at 
Washington,  I).  C.,  December  2-6. 

St.  Mary’s  Poultry  Club;  first  annual 
show,  St.  Mary’s,  I’a.,  December  18-19. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  an¬ 
nual  Winter  meeting,  Easton,  Md.,  Jan¬ 
uary  13-15,  1914. 


J.U13. 


'i'HE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


f  >oo 


BEES  STOP  WORK. 

Three  years  ago  I  hived  a  swarm  of 
bees.  The  next  year  I  got  a  new  swarm 
from  them  and  a  good  lot  of  honey.  Last 
year  neither  hive  swarmed,  but  made  a 
large  amount  of  honey.  This  year  I  got 
no  new  swarms  and  so  far  they  have 
made  neither  comb  or  honey  in  the  boxes. 
Could  you  tell  me  what  has  gone  wrong 
with  these  two  hives  of  bees,  and  how  to 
get  them  to  work?  C.  b. 

Brighton  Station,  N.  Y. 

If  your  bees  have  not  stored  any  sur¬ 
plus  honey  in  the  boxes  placed  upon  their 
hives  it  is  due  to  one  or  both  of  two  rea- 
sons.  The  colony  has  not  been  strong 
enough  in  bees  to  provide  a  surplus,  or 
there  has  been  no  surplus  for  them  to 
store.  The  queens  in  these  hives  may  be 
failing,  and  the  supply  of  necessary  work¬ 
ers  may  not  be  kept  up,  or  the  prevail¬ 
ing  drought  may  have  cut  the  honey  flow 
accessible  to  them  so  short  that  they  can¬ 
not  find  sufficient  nectar  to  overcrowd 
the  brood  combs.  Yon  will  know  what 
the  conditions  affecting  the  normal  honey 
flow  of  your  locality  have  been,  and  an 
examination  of  the  colonies  will  reveal 
the  condition  of  the  queens  as  shown  by 
the  number  of  eggs  and  hatching  brood 
in  the  brood  chambers  of  the  hives. 
Loafing  is  not  a  common  habit  with  bees, 
though  they  are.  at  times  guilty  of  it,  and 
if  honey  is  not  coming  in  it  is  pretty 
good  evidence  either  that  there  is  r.one 
or  that  a  failing  queen  or  some  disease 
has  depleted  the  working  force  in  the 
hive-  M.  b.  D. 


FARM  ENGINEERING. 

Septic  Tank. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  your 
various  notes  on  septic  tanks.  None  of 
them,  however,  gives  point  I  want  to 
cover,  i.  e.,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
house  I  attached  to  the  woodhouse  which 
is  attached  to  the  dwelling,  a  closet  with 
an  iron  tank  four  feet  long,  two  feet 
wide,  2 y2  feet  deep,  arranged  so  that  a 
team  could  be  hitched  to  it  and  draw  it 
on  a  stone  boat  away  to  a  dump.  It  is 
apparently  all  right,  but  of  late  so  much 
has  been  said  about  flies  that  I  think  I 
ought  to  do  all  I  can  to  prevent  the  tank 
being  a  breeding  place.  I  have  doused 
the  contents  with  copperas  solution,  have 
put  lime  and  wood  ashes  to  cover,  but 
the  flies  are  still  in  evidence.  w.  w. 

Connecticut. 

The  danger  in  allowing  flies  access  to 
human  excrement  is  not  that  they  breed 
there,  but  that  this  excrement  may,  at 
anytime,  contain  the  germs  of  typhoid 
fever,  and  these  germs  may  easily  adhere 
with  the  filth  to  the  flies’  feet  and  be  car¬ 
ried  to  food  or  drink  within  the  house. 
Your  plan  for  a  movable  receptacle  that 
can  be  drawn  out  at  intervals,  and  the 
contents  buried,  is  a  good  one,  though  it 
may  be  still  improved  by  keeping  a  box 
or  barrel  of  dry  loam  or  road  dust  where 
a  few  shovelfuls  can  frequently  be  thrown 
over  the  excrement  in  the  vault.  By 
making  this  vault  fly  proof,  either  by 
close  boarding  or  by  the  use  of  fly 
screens,  you  will  prevent  flies  from  reach¬ 
ing  the  contents  and  do  away  with  any 
danger  from  this  source.  ji.  b.  d. 


DEVICE  FOR  THINNING  CORN. 

With  this  tool  one  man  will  do  with 
ease  the  work  of  many  men.  A  short 
stick,  a  blade  from  a  mowing  machine 
and  one  screw  forms  the  fool  as  the 


[ 

COBN  THINNING  DEVICE.  Fig.  363. 

sketch  shows.  Notch  the  wood  to  fit  the 
blade,  so  as  to  give  a  heel  of  wood  be¬ 
hind  the  blade  to  prevent  its  turning  on 
the  screw ;  put  the  bevel  or  slant  side  of 
the  blade  up.  j,  q. 

Norristown,  Pa. 


Clover  With  Canada  Pea». 

I  have  a  field  of  oats  which  will  be 
ready  to  harvest  by  the  middle  of  Au¬ 
gust.  After  cutting  the  oats  I  plan  to 
disk  the  stubble  ground  thoroughly  and 
sow  to  cow  peas  or  Canada  field  peas, 
hoping  to  cut  them  for  hay  this  Fall, 
u  ill  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  all  right  to 
seed  the  field  to  clover  at  the  same  time 
the  peas  are  sown?  E.  E  s 

Mayville,  N.  Y. 

Sow  Canada  peas  and  barley.  The  cow 
peas  would  not  give  a  profitable  growth 
when  seeded  so  late.  Barley  will  help 
hold  up  the  pea  vines  and  will  add  nearly 
a  ton  of  forage  per*  acre.  The  chances 
are  against  a  good  stand  of  clover  with 
this  thick  fodder  crop,  but  we  would  try 
it.  Use  half  and  half  of  Alsike  and  lied. 


Old  Mortar  on  Asparagus. 

V  hat  effect  will  old  mortar  have  on 
an  asparagus  bed?  This  is  old  lime  and 
sand  mortar  (not  cement),  taken  from 
an  old  house.  Would  it  improve  other 
ground  that  is  stiff  and  hard  to  work? 

B.  K. 

It  will  have  about  the  same  effect  as 
ground  limestone  if  it  is  crushed  fine.  If 
put  on  in  lumps  or  chunks  it  will  have 

little  if  any  effect.  Asparagus  usually  re¬ 
sponds  to  lime. 


Quicklime  in  Tree  Surgery. 

In  a  case  of  “tree  surgery,”  instead 
going  to  the  trouble  of  digging  out 
tne  rotten  wood  in  decayed  and  boll 
trees,  which  in  most  cases  is  hard  to 
at  to  do  thoroughly,  what  would  be 
result  of  putting  in  lumps  of  quicklii 
not  sufficient  of  course  to  fill  the  hole, 
it  increases  in  bulk  as  it  slakes?  : 
idea  would  be  to  put  in  a  lump  of  li 
and  some  excelsior  or  something  to 
space  that  would  not  occupy  much  roc 
and  alternate  lime  and  excelsior,  last 
an  tilling  the  entrance  with  some  sort 
eement  that  would  seal  the  hole  tig 
the  object  of  the  lime  would  be  to  abs< 
any  possible  moisture,  and  thus  check  i 
wood  from  rotting.  Would  the  lime  ht 
this  effect?  Does  anybody  know? 

Rhode  Island.  F.  T.  j 

3  N.-Y.-— We  doubt  if  anybody  kuo1 
Ibis  might  be  worth  trying,  but  it  woi 

nULe  i  ,  -v  to  Pr°ve  permanently  s 
ssful  unless  all  the  decayed  wood  \v< 
eaned  out.  The  scheme  is  not  uni: 
work  on  a  decayed  tooth.  Every  bit 
the  diseased  bone  must  be  cut  out,  a 

wo  ,,Cavity  fillod  80  as  to  exclude  air 
we  hope  to  save  the  tooth  or  the  tree. 


Waste  from  Acetylene. 

Can  I  run  the  flushing  from  an  acety¬ 
lene  plant  into  a  septic  tank  without 
stopping  its  being  septic?  I  mean  the 
water  used  to  rinse  out  the  acetylene 
tank  after  the  thick  part  has  been  taken 
out .  Is  the  residue  from  the  carbide 
good  to  put  on  lawn  or  garden? 

Roseburg,  Ore.  s.  D.  e. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  rinsing 
water  from  an  acetylene  plant  should  not 
be  discharged  into  a  septic  tank  provided 
that  none  of  the  solid  matter  is  carried 
into  the  tank  in  suspension  in  this  water. 
If  this  were  done  such  matter  would  set¬ 
tle  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  would 
giadually  fill  it  up.  The  waste  from  an 
acetylene  plant  is  composed  of  lime,  and 
may  be  used  to  advantage  upon  land 
where  lime  would  be  of  benefit.  Thi3 
lime  is  thought  to  be  somewhat  deleteri¬ 
ous  when  fresh  from  the  tank,  and  it 
would  probably  be  better  to  let  it  lie 
somewhat  thinly  spread  out  upon  the 
ground  to  weather”  for  some  time  before 
being  used.  I  used  about  five  tons  of  this 
m  aste  upon  less  than  one  acre  of  ground 
two  years  ago  before  seeding  to  clover, 
and  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  as  beneficial  as  the  same  quantity 
of  actual  lime  in  any  other  form  would 
have  been  ;  certainly  no  bad  effects  have 
been  shown.  This  was  waste  that  had 
lain  exposed  to  the  weather  fur  several 
years  in  a  pile  about  one  foot  deep. 

JI.  B.  D. 

Wet  Cellars. 

On  page  69o  C.  Y.  W.  seeks  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  how  to  make  his  wet  cellar 
dry.  I  should  like  to  give  my  experience 
and  results  in  just  such  instances.  The 
cellar  under  my  father’s  house  was  built 
with  good  walls  and  a  cement  bottom, 
with  a  gutter  in  the  cement  all  around 
the  cellar  close  to  the  wall.  This  was  in¬ 
tended  to  carry  away  the  water  after  it 
got  into  the  cellar,  but  it  did  not  work, 
as  there  was  usually  from  six  to  IS 
inches  of  water  in  that  cellar  every 
Spring.  In  my  drainage  engineering 
work  of  late  years  I  have  made  dry  and 
wholesome  a  number  of  cellars  that  were 
in  a  condition  rendering  them  unfit  for 
dumb  animals  to  live,  let  alone  human 
beings.  An  outlet  is  dug  through  under 
one  corner  or  side  of  the  cellar  wall,  in 
which  tiles  are  laid.  This  line  of  tiles 
follows  the  wall  all  around  on  the  inside 
and  is  usually  four  to  six  inches  below 
the  level  of  the  cellar  bottom.  Then  the 
whole  bottom  is  cemented  over,  with  a 
small  opening  protected  with  a  grating 
entering  the  tile  at  the  outlet  point  so 
that  the  cellar  bottom  could  at  any  time 
be  flushed  out,  the  water  all  passing  off 
in  the  drain.  In  one  instance  it  was 
necessary  to  run  an  extra  line  of  tile 
through  the  center  of  the  cellar  bottom. 
There  has  never  since  been  any  trouble 
with  dampness  in  those  cellars.  One  of 
these  cellars,  being  located  on  a  poultry 
farm,  is  used  as  the  incubator  cellar, 
which  means  that  it  must  be  dry.  In  cel¬ 
lars  under  houses  newly  constructed  the 


drains  should  be  laid  under  the  walls 
just  around  the  outside  edge  and  good  out¬ 
let  provided.  This  was  done  under  the 
foundation  walls  of  the  big  cement  block 
cow  barn  on  Marlborough  Farm,  and  al¬ 
though  the  barn  is  located  on  a  springy 
slope  there  is  no  evidence  of  dampness  in 
or  around  the  barn.  A  wet  cellar  under 
a  house  results  in  an  unsanitary  condi¬ 
tion,  but  one  which  by  proper  precau¬ 
tions  may  be  easily  avoided,  h.  t.  r. 


Floor  Paint  With  Glue. 

I  send  directions  for  making  floor  paint 
with  glue,  as  requested  by  C.  T.  on  page 
836.  If  it  is  a  large  floor,  purchase 
about  six  pounds  of  spruce  yellow,  one 
pound  of  glue,  and  two  quarts  of  boiled 
linseed  oil.  For  each  quart  of  boiling 
water  (we  use  four  quarts)  add  an  ! 
ounce  and  a  half  of  glue.  Set  your  pail 
on  the  stove,  stirring  the  contents  con¬ 
stantly  until  the  glue  is  thoroughly  dis¬ 
solved.  Then  while  hot  stir  in  gradu¬ 
ally  the  spruce  yellow  to  about  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  mush,  being  careful  that  it  is 
free  from  lumps.  It  may  seem  too  thick, 
but  you  will  find  it  spreads  very  easily. 
Apply  hot  to  a  clean,  dry  floor.  On  the 
places  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
wear  apply  two  or  three  coats.  This 
paint  dries  very  quickly ;  in  fact,  nearly 
as  fast  as  you  can  pain.  As  soon  as  it  is 
thoroughly  dry,  go  over  it  with  the  boiled 
oil  applied  with  a  brush  and  use  as  little 
in  the  brush  as  possible,  for  if  too  much 
is  applied  it  will  not  dry  readily.  The 
paint  will  absorb  oil  quickly  and  by  lay-  [ 
ing  down  papers  the  floor  can  be  used  all  ! 
the  time,  which  is  one  of  the  virtues  of 
the  glue  paint  appreciated  by  most  house-  j 
wives.  When  washing  the  floor  use  hot 
soapsuds.  This  is  not  a  pretty  paint,  but 
it  is  cheap  and  durable,  lasting  much 
longer  than  common  paint.  The  last 
time  I  used  this  paint  I  then  gave  the 
floor  one  coat  of  U.  S.  N.  deck  paint 
(light  yellow)  and  have  been  much 
pleased  with  results.  mbs.  c.  n.  m. 

Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

I  notice  a  reader  asks  for  a  floor  paint 
made  with  glue.  Here  is  one  I  think 
will  prove  very  satisfactory  if  given  a 
trial.  Dissolve  on  back  of  stove  two 
ounces  glue,  and  one  quart  rain  water. 
When  cool  mix  with  yellow  ochre  until 
it  will  spread  smoothly.  Oil  with  a  good 
floor  oil  when  dry.  jibs.  h.  w. 

West,  N.  Y. 

I  have  used  the  following  many  times 
with  good  results :  Use  one  gallon  water, 
warm ;  five  pounds  dry  ocher ;  about  six 
ounces  glue.  Dissolve  the  glue  in  the 
warm  water,  stir  in  the  ocher  just  as 
for  making  mush,  keep  it  on  the  back 
of  stove  so  it  will  keep  warm  till  ready 
to  use.  Put  it  on  the  floor  same  as  any 
other  paint.  It  will  be  thicker  than 
oil  paint.  If  the  user  does  not  think  one 
coat  will  fill  up  the  cracks  and  rough 
places  _  iu  her  floor  put  on  the  second 
coat;  it  will  be  very  light  yellow  when 
dry.  \\  hen  it  gets  thoroughly  dry  oil 
it  over  with  boiled  paint  oil ;  put  on 
all  it  will  take  up.  You  can  use  the 
floor  at  once  as  soon  as  oiled  by  putting 
papers  on  it;  it  will  not  stick  and  is 
fit  to  live  on,  and  will  outwear  the  com¬ 
mon  mixed  paint  for  hard  usage. 

Jerusalem,  N.  Y.  mbs.  m.  d.  s. 


“BIDWELL” 


BEAN  and  PEA  Threshers 


A/bade  in  three  sizes. 

Capacity:  50,  100  and 
150  bushels  per  hour.  Thirty 
years’  experience. 

In  Use  wherever  Beans  and 
Peas  are  Grown 

Write  for  description  of  our 
half-size  thresher.  The  Bidwell 
Jr.,  for  use  of  individuals  and  in 
localities  where  large  expensive 
machines  are  not  necessary. 

BATAVIA  MACHINE  CO. 
Batavia,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


IT  PAYS  TO  USE 

FARMOGERM 

THE  STANDARD  INOCULATION 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATORS 


ON  SOY  BEANS  -  COW  PEAS 
VETCH  -  CLOVERS  -  ALFALFA 
FREE  BOOK  NO,  54 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  BLOOMFIELD.  N.  J. 


BEST 


ON  EARTH 


Write  us  for  Litmus  Paper  to  test  your  soil  for 
lime  requirements.  It  is  FREE.  Our  Lime  Car¬ 
bonate  guaranteed  in  every  respect.  Let  us 
prove  it  to  you. 

INTERNATIONAL  AGR’L  CORP. 

Caledonia  Marl  Branch 

812  MARINE  BANK  BLDG.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Is  endorsed  by  the  leading  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  stations  as  the 
best  and  most  economical 
source  of  Phosphorus.  It  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  intelligent 
farmer  who  utilizes  na¬ 
ture’s  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  Nitrogen  by 
growing  legumes 


Increas* 
ed  yields 
worth  $22.1 1 
was  obtained 
at  the  Maryland 
Experiment  Station 
from  the  use  of  $1  96K 
worth  of  Rock  Phosphate 
per  acre.  In  the  last  5  years 
of  a  10  year  experiment  at 
the  Massachusetts  Experiment 
Station  the  use  of  Rock  Phosphate 
increased  the  crop  yields  45  per  cent. 
\Vrite  us  for  literature  and  prices 
Mention  this  paper 


and  keeping  hi& 
soil  alive 
with  hu¬ 
mus. 


Hubbard’s  R?~fP  Fertilizers 


s»BAir] 

^NEC*' 


are  best  for 


Seeding  Down 


W  e  prepare  special  fertilizers  for  particular  soils  and  special 
crops.  Let  us  tell  you  how  we  have  helped  many  a  farmer  raise 

BetteR  HAY  CROPS 

Y  ou  reap  a  bigger  crop  and  still  the  land  is  richer  than  before. 

- "Begin  now  and  use  Hubbard’s  Bone  Bass  Fertilizers.  It  costs  you 
less  in  the  end,  and  makes  healthier  and  more  productive  soil. 

You  can  read  it  in  our  1913  Almanac  or  in  our  Booklets  on 
Soil ,  and  on  Grass  Crops.  They  contain  much  practical  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  farmer  and  the  gardener. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Address  Dept.  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS,  PORTLAND.  CONN. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Winter  Oats. — Some  years  ago  we 
had  a  discussion  as  to  the  value  of  the 
Southern  Winter  oats  as  a  cover  crop 
or  for  grain  at  the  North.  These  oats 
are  seeded  during  the  Fall  in  Virginia 
or  farther  South.  They  make  a  heavy 
Fall  growth,  and  in  that  mild  climate 
live  through  the  Winter  and  give  a  fair 
grain  crop  the  next  year.  Some  of  our 
people  find  it  hard  to  fit  their  oat  land 
in  Spring.  If  they  could  seed  oats  as 
they  do  wheat  or  rye,  so  as  to  avoid  early 
Spring  fitting,  they  would  be  ahead.  We 
tried  the  Winter  oats  faithfully — seeding 
in  September.  They  made  a  dense  mat 
on  the  ground  during  the  Fall,  but  there 
was  not  the  sign  of  an  oat  left  by  Spring. 
We  had  this  same  result  in  every  case, 
and  concluded  that  this  variety  or  strain 
cannot  be  recommended  for  Northern 
grain  growing.  At  about  this  same  time 
several'  Northern  fruit  growers  called  for 
a  cover  crop  which  would  produce  a  good 
quantity  of  organic  matter  in  the  Fall 
and  die  out  through  the  Winter.  They 
did  not  want  a  living  crop  to  plow  under 
in  Spring.  The  plan  of  letting  the  weeds 
grow  freely  through  the  Fall  ought  to 
fill  this  need,  but  if  they  are  to  sow  any¬ 
thing  the  Winter  oat  would  suit.  It  will 
grow  until  the  ground  freezes  and  give  a 
good  growth  for  pasture  or  for  plowing 
under.  But  now  comes  the  following! 

I  am  mailing  you  under  separate  eover 
a  sample  of  Winter  oats-  which  was 
grown  in  Niagara  County.  I  sowed 
them  about  September  1  or  the  latter 
part  of  August,  and  cut  July  2,  but  did 
not  get  the  results  I  would  have  had  if 
I  had  not  seeded  them  down  to  a  heavy 
seeding  of  clover  and  Timothy  and  the 
clover  was  so  thick  and  heavy  that  it 
smothered  out  the  oats,  but  it  proved  to 
my  satisfaction  that  they  will  live  here 
if  not  too  much  exposed  in  Winter,  as  the 
piece  I  had  was  sheltered  on  two  sides 
by  orchards.  w.  P. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

After  our  owu  experience  I  cannot  ex¬ 
plain  this.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this 
seed  used  again  this  Fall  might  again 
go  through  the  Winter.  I  hope  it  will 
be  tried,  for  a  genuine  Winter  oat  tit  the 
North  would  be  help  to  many  of  us. 

Will  you  state  whether  wild  apple 
trees  uprooted,  transplanted  and  grafted 
will  prove  successful?  L.  J.  H. 

Not  always.  In  theory  the  root  sys¬ 
tem  of  a  wild  seedling  ought  to  be  ideal 
for  supporting  an  improved  tree.  We 
have  several  trees  grafted  on  wild  stock 
which  are  remarkably  vigorous.  The 
fruit  is  large  and  very  high-colored.  The 
trouble  is  that  many  of  these  wild  seed¬ 
lings  are  badly  eaten  by  borers  and  have 
grown  out  of  shape.  V  hen  dug  up  and 
transplanted  they  do  not  usually  make 
clean  and  straight  stocks.  I  see  little 
to  be  gained  by  using  them,  and  would 
rather  have  clean  and  straight  seedlings 
from  a  cultivated  nursery.  You  can 
graft  some  of  the  best  of  these  seedlings 
and  let  them  develop  where  they  grew, 
but  that  makes  an  irregular  and  scat¬ 
tered  orchard  which  is  inconvenient  to 
care  for. 

I  suppose  that  at  times  we  all  find 
ourselves  in  strange  and  unexpected 
places  and  positions.  Down  the  Jersey 
coast  for  miles  and  miles  stretched  a  long 
narrow  fringe  of  brilliant  lights.  The 
old  Atlantic,  with  nothing  to  shut  its 
white  lips  until  you  struck  the  coast  of 
Europe,  was  growling  at  the  shore.  The 
wide  boardwalk,  brilliant  in  the  glare 
of  the  electric  lights,  was  crowded  with 
women  in  white  dresses  with  dashes  of 
colored  ribbon,  and  men  with  sober  Sum¬ 
mer  clothes.  All  were  walking  aimlessly 
on  in  the  lazy  abandon  of  a  Summer  va¬ 
cation.  And  here  was  the  Hope  Farm 
man  walking  with  the  rest — a  handsome 
young  woman  hanging  to  his  arm. 

Now  Hope  Farm  was  miles  away,  and 
in  the  shadow  of  a  great  Summer  crowd 
all  sorts  of  good  and  evil  have  before  now 
been  hidden.  But  the  Hope  Farm  man 
and  his  daughter,  parading  under  the 
lights  of  Ocean  Grove,  did  not.  I  imagine, 
afford  any  inspiration  for  either  tragedy 
or  pathos.  We  drank  soda  water,  ate 
peanuts,  viewed  the  motion  picture  shows 
and  disported  generally. 

I  have  no  doubt  many  of  our  readers 
have  been  at  Ocean  Grove — very  likely 
some  of  them  were  there  when  we  were. 
They  will  know  it  is  merely  a  spot  on 
tho  Atlantic  coast  with  a  fringe  of  houses 
near  it,  where  steady  and  serious  people 
of  moderate  means  go  for  a  lungful  of 
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salt  ail*.  It  is  well  enough  to  study  peo¬ 
ple  while  at  their  work  and  earning  their 
bread,  yet  I  think  we  get  a  truer  view 
of  human  nature  when  we  see  them  at 
their  play — spending  rather  than  earning. 
There  is  little  to  see  at  Ocean  Grove 
except  the  uneasy  old  Atlantic  and  the 
lazy  ease  of  the  men  and  women  who 
have  brought  their  troubles  of  miud  and 
body  to  this  place  of  healing.  As  we 
watehed  the  crowd  on  the  boardwalk  I 
think  my  daughter  saw  just  a  collection 
of  men  and  women.  To  me  there  seemed 
to-  walk  with  each  one  two  spirits — the 
spirit  of  labor,  which  meant  the  past,  and 
the  spirit  of  rest,  which  meant  to-day. 
These  people  were  mostly  of  the  middle 
class — farmers  down  from  the  hills  after 
harvest,  clerks  and  business  men  from 
the  inland  towns,  teachers  and  the  better 
class  of  mechanics.  In  looking  over  the 
hotel  registers  I  found  that  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  were  from  smaller  towns 
inland.  And  as  they  walked  under  the 
electric  light  with  the  salt  air  blowing 
about  them  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  two 
spirits  which  went  with  them  were  striv¬ 
ing  for  mastery. 

“This  woman  belongs  to  me,”  said  the 
hard  spirit  of  labor.  “You  may  find  my 
finger  marks  on  her  in  wrinkles,  gray 
hair,  bowed  shoulders  and  Hard  hands. 
She  belongs  to  me.  Her  money  be¬ 
longs  to  me,  too — I  earned  it,  and  she 
must  not  spend  it.” 

“No,”  said  the  spirit  of  rest,  “this  day 
she  is  mine.  She  may  go  back  to  your 
prison,  but  uow  let  her  be  free.  And  I 
shall  send  back  with  her  the  roar  of  the 
ocean,  the  salt  of  the  air  and  a  little 
of  the  glory  of  this  restful  quiet,  so  that 
your  finger  marks  never  can  be  as  plain 
again.” 

So  they  had  it  all  along  the  stretch  of 
shore — over  the  walkers  and  over  those 
who  were  wheeled  in  chairs — the  old 
human  debate  which  touches  the  very 
germ  of  humanity.  I  imagine  that  the 
daughter  was  largely  concerned  in  seeing 
how  these  people  were  dressed  for  their 
play,  for — thank  God — youth  may  not 
see  the  spirit  of  labor  and  the  spirit  of 
rest  at  their  struggle.  The  Hope  Farm 
man  watehed  and  smiled  as  he  saw  labor 
shrink  back  into-  the  shadow,  while  rest 
blew  the  soft  hair  over  wrinkled  fore¬ 
heads,  brought  back  old  smiles  to  faded 
faces,  and  a  new  light  to  old  eyes.  For 
this  was  the  true  glory  of  plain,  common 
people  taking  money  from  the  miser  labor 
for  their  playing. 

Not  long  ago  I  spoke  of  the  quiet  of  a 
hillside  farm  on  Sunday  afternoon.  After 
all  it  seems  a  noisy  place  beside  Ocean 
Grove  on  Sunday.  We  have  somehow 
come  to  regard  noise  and  blare  and  frolic 
as  a  definite  fixture  for  a  seaside  resort. 
But  at  Ocean  Grove  when  Sunday  dawns 
silence,  deep  and  profound,  puts  her  fin¬ 
ger  on  the  lid.  Not  u  wheel  turned  in  the 
street — not  a  store  was  open — as  I  know 
from  reading  history  the  old  pilgrims  at 
Plymouth  never  made  such  a  complete 
shut-oil  of  business.  On  week  days  the 
beach  at  Ocean  Grove  is  black  with  bath¬ 
ers.  On  Sunday  not  even  a  child  ran 
into  the  water,  while  just  over  an  imag¬ 
inary  line  in  Asbury  Park  thousands  of 
bathers  were  in  the  water  with  a  long 
line  waiting  for  bathing  suits.  Most  of 
the  people  at  Ocean  Grove  know  what 
they  may  expect  there,  and  they  go  be¬ 
cause  of  this  orderly  and  quiet  rest — 
glad  that  there  is  one  place  where  Sun¬ 
day  is  respected.  Above  and  below  us 
on  the  beach  picture  shows,  ball  games 
and  all  the  rest  were  in  full  blast,  but 
over  this  spot  hung  the  calm  of  a  coun¬ 
try  Sunday. 

The  great  auditorium  was  crowded 
with  10,000  people  to  hear  a  missionary 
sermon.  The  choral  singing  was  won¬ 
derful,  but  I  wish  they  would  let  the  old 
hymn  music  alone.  When  they  came  to 
“All  Hail  the  Power”  the  words  were 
there,  but  the  new  music  seemed  all  out 
of  joint.  As  I  could  not  hear  the  ser¬ 
mon  my  mind  wandered  to  other  things. 
Out  through  the  side  doors  I  could  see 
through  the  green  branches  u  fountain 
tossing  its  cooling  water  into  spray.  The 
day  was  hot  and  the  sermon  was  long, 
and  I  imagine  most  of  the  congregation 
really  had  more  thought  for  that  foun¬ 
tain  than  for  the  missionaries.  At  the 
right  of  the  stage  sat  a  man  in  an  inva¬ 
lid’s  chair.  They  had  wheeled  him  in 
and  his  wife  sat  near  fanning  him.  Pale 
and  broken,  like  a  wreck  of  a  man,  this 
poor  invalid  sat  with  that  sad,  wistful 
look  which  I  have  so  often  seen  upon 


the  face  of  the  afflicted  when  they  ques¬ 
tion  and  ask  why  they  may  not  be  healed. 

I  suddenly  found  myself  wondering  what 
would  happen  if  that  sick  man  could 
have  been  instantly  cured  right  there  be¬ 
fore  that  great  congregation.  I  pictured 
him.  as  he  realized  how  strength  and 
health  had  been  restored,  springing  from 
his  chair,  rushing  to  the  front,  holding 
up  his  hands  to  “glorify  God.”  Or 
would  the  great-  wonder  of  it  subdue  aud 
silence  him?  Aud  what  would  have  been 
the  effect  upon  that  congregation  could 
this  miracle  have  been  actually  performed 
before  them?  Would  such  a  real  dem¬ 
onstration  of  divine  power  have  strength¬ 
ened  their  faith,  or  are  they  better  to  go 
with  a  lifelong  hunger  for  such  a  scene? 

I  do  not  know ;  I  was  still  trying  to  puz¬ 
zle  it  out  when  Mother  looked  at  me 
somewhat  reproachfully  for  uot  pretend¬ 
ing  to  follow  the  minister’s  sermon,  and 
it  was  time  to  stand  up  and  be  disap¬ 
pointed  when  they  tried  a  new  suit  of 
music  on  an  old-time  hyiun.  Yes,  indeed, 
Ocean  Grove  is  the  place  for  quiet  aud 
rest  and  thought.  You  can  get  all  of 
each  that  you  are  capable  of  absorbing. 
And  before  I  forget  it,  let  me  name  one 
who  deserves  a  national  reputation  for  a 
perfect  performance  of  a  great  act.  No, 

I  do  not  refer  to  the  clergyman  who 
preached  that  sermon,  the  great  singers 
who  sang  in  the  Messiah,  or  Helen  Keller 
who  reached  out  of  the  dark  silence  and 
sent  these  Ocean  Grovers  home  with  a 
new  idea  of  their  lives  and  responsibili¬ 
ties.  These  characters  do  their  duty  and 
are  sure  to  be  applauded  and  honored.  I 
put  in  my  humble  word  for  Annie  Cur¬ 
tis,  cook  at  the  Arborton  Hotel.  This 
woman  made  the  finest  apple  pie  the 
Hope  Farmers  ever  tasted.  Sermons 
and  songs  and  lectures  are  all  very  well, 
but  Annie  Curtis  will  take  a  handful  of 
flour,  a  lump  of  butter,  sugar,  spice  and  : 
a  Beu  Davis  apple,  and  make  a  pie  which 
would  induce  the  average  man  to  buy  a 
sealskin  coat  for  his  mother-in-law.  Let 
us  recognize  and  reward  genius  when  wt 
see  it.  The  Hope  Farmers  will  back 
Annie  Curtis  against  the  world  in  an 
apple  pie  contest.  ii.  w.  c. 


Harry  returned  to  Sunday  School,  af¬ 
ter  a  long  absence,  on  the  day  on  which 
tickets  for  the  annual  picnic  were  dis¬ 
tributed.  He  trembled  in  his  seat  when 
the  teacher  began  a  quiz  on  the  lesson  of 
the  previous  Sunday.  Finally  his  turn 
came.  “Harry,  who  slew  Goliath  with  a 
pebble?”  “Honest,  teacher,”  said  Harry, 
“I  don’t  know ;  I  didn’t  even  know  he 
was  dead.” — Credit  Lost. 
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The 
SURE 
Pow 

Leflcl  Steam  Power 
never  balks!  Its  re¬ 
liability  is  marvel¬ 
ous!  Simple  as  an 
anvil  and  as  durable . 

Burns  auy  old  rubbish 
for  fuel.  Gives  steam 
and  hot  water  for 
scalding  and  all  other  purposes. 

Has  hundreds  of  uses— many 
impossible  with  gasoline  outfits. 

Leffel  Steam  Engines 

do  more  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other  engine  built. 
Let  us  prove  it.  You’ll  be  interested  in  our  book  of 
facts  and  figures. 

Wrif^  Send  in  your  name  on  a  postal.  Don’t 
VV  rite,  ktiy  a  power  outfit  of  any  kind  till  you 
hear  from  us.  Address 

James  Leffel  &  Company 
2&7r  Springfield, 


Stop  Wishing  For 

Success  And  Go  After  It 

Don’t  be  satisfied  with  an  ordinary 
salary  and  a  fair-to-middling  job.  If 
you  really  want  to  make  good — just  stop 
wishing  for  success  and  go  after  it. 
Take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
offered  by  the 

BUCKEYE 

TRACTION 

DITCHER 

Here’s  a  machine  that  digs  the  kind 
of  ditches  that  farmers  want — ditches 
that  are  straight,  uniform  to  size  and 
perfectly  graded.  And  it  does  the  work 
in  less  than  half  the  time  required  by 
slow  hand  labor. 

The  men  who  own  a  Buckeye  are 
being  kept  busy  9  to  10  months  in 
the  year-- they’re  clearing  from  $15 
to  $18  a  day  and  they  seldom  have 
to  go  out  of  their  own  neighborhood 
to  find  work. 

You  can  get  a  FREE  demonstration 
of  the  Buckeye  at  the  State  fairs  of  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Detroit,  Sedalia,  Missouri, 
and  Springfield,  Illinois.  Visit  our 
exhibit — it  will  pay  you  to  get  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  this  strong,  sturdy  money-mak¬ 
ing  machine. 

In  the  meantime  write  for  catalog  3. 

THE  BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER  CO., 

FINDLAY.  OHIO 
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BUYING  OR  SELLING— 

A  Square  Deal  either  way  on  a 

“McDonald  Pitless*’  Scale 

A  scale  protects  you  only  when  accurate. 
The  “McDonald  Pitless”  is  accurate  every  day 
in  the  year— guaranteed  for  10  years. 


Protected  Bearings  Never  Freeze. 

The  patented  bearings,  protected  from  snow, 
ice  or  dust  are  used  only  on  the  McDonald. 

Requires  no  pit-easy  to  erect — 
steel  frame — steel  joists. 

Used  for  weighing  U.  S.  Mails. 

i?Dir i?  5  Write  today  for  handsome 
rKEjE,  ^  \yaii  Hanger  in  5  colors.  ^ 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  104  MOLINE*  ILL* 


HANDY  BINDER 

TUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
^  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  35  cents. 

‘The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street.  New  York  City 


Wilder-Strong 
Implement  Co 


Box  33  MONROE.  MICH. 


SILO-FILLERS. 


FIVE- sizes 

BUILT-RI6HT 


We  haven’t  room  here  to  prove  to  you 
why  Whirlwinds  are  the  best.  We  could 
stick  in  a  lot  of  high  sounding  words 
and  circus  bill  talk  but  we  believe  you 
want  facts  and  proven  statements,  not 
hot  air.  Are  we  right?  If  so,  just  write 
for  our  free  catalog  of  Whirlwind  Silo  Fillers. 
Learn  wherein  Whirlwinds  are  different  why  they 
are  better — how  little  power  is  required  to  operate 
them — how  high  they  elevate  fodder — what  enormous  capacities 
they  deliver  per  hour  and  what  they  cost. 

The  man  who  planned  and  wrote  our  Whirlwind  Catalog  doesn  t 
use  extravagant  words  or  hot  air.  He  has  the  knack  of  bunging  up 
before  your  eyes  as  perfect  a  picture  of  our  Fillers  at  though  you  were 
looking  at  one  of  the  machine*.  That  s  all  we  ask  him  to  do— 
give  you  facts — then  you  buy  what  your  judgment  dictates. 

Ask  for  our  free  catalog  No.  47  •  See 
our  detail  cuts — learn  how 
careful  we  make  Whirl¬ 
winds  —  read  ouf  legal  aud 
personally  signed  guarantee 
that  is  given  with  each  machine 
then — we  leave  il  to  you. 
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Ruralisms 


White  Strawberries. 

Would  you  tell  me  if  a  wild  white 
strawberry  is  unique?  I  have  fouud  a 
patch  of  wild  strawberries  in  a  thin  lo¬ 
cust  grove  that  bear  a  large  berry,  yel¬ 
lowish  white,  same  color  as  the  white 
raspberry  Golden  Queen.  The  berries 
are  three  times  the  size  of  the  common 
wild  and  this  color  when  ripe.  T.  R.  h. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

White  or  light-colored  strawberries 
have  little  market  value,  no  matter  how 
well  flavored,  as  it  would  scarcely  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  convince  buyers  that  the  berries 
are  really  ripe.  The  consuming  public 
wants  a  bright  red  berry,  and  if  red- 
fleshed  throughout  the  market  is  still  bet¬ 
ter  suited.  White  or  pink  varieties  are 
now  scarcely  offered  by  nurserymen  or 
plant  growers,  though  the  older  kinds  were 
often  of  excellent  quality.  The  writer 
well  remembers  searching  the  rows  of 
Lennig’s  White  for  the  pale  berries,  the 
most  delicious  of  any  variety  grown  at 
the  time.  White  strawberries  appear 
rarely  to  be  productive  and  generally  are 
of  small  size.  While  albino  fruits  may 
occur  among  seedlings  of  all  strawberry 
races,  they  are  by  far  most  common 
among  descendants  of  the  Alpine  straw¬ 
berry,  Fragaria  vesca  of  Europe  and  por¬ 
tions  of  North  America.  T.  It.  H.’s  berry 
is  probably  of  this  type.  Although  likely 
to  be  without  commercial  value  a  variety 
of  this  kind  may  be  well  worth  domesti¬ 
cation.  V. 


Failure  of  Beans. 

Will  you  explain  the  failure  of  my 
beans  to  bear  fruit?  On  May  15  I 
planted  a  small  piece  of  my  23x50  feet 
of  home  garden  to  Itoman  beans  (pole). 
They  made  rapid  growth,  are  about  six 
feet  tall,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  any 
flowers  so  far.  I  am  thinking  about  tak¬ 
ing  same  out  now,  and  planting  some 
other  vegetable  more  suitable  to  ground. 
I  had  the  same  spot  planted  to  same 
beans  last  year,  and  had  a  fair  crop. 
To  insure  better  results  I  put  in  a  liberal 
amount  of  rotted  horse  manure,  also  25 
pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer  (truck- 
farmers’  special),  which  must  have  been 
a  mistake.  w.  H. 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

I  have  never  grown  the  Roman  pole 
bean,  in  fact  never  heard  of  it,  but 
am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  the  crop 
failure  is  entirely  due  to  over-stimula¬ 
tion.  The  bean  belongs  to  that  class  of 
plants  known  as  legumes  or  plants  hav¬ 
ing  the  ability  to  extract  nitrogen  from 
the  air  and  deposit  it  in  the  soil  through 
the  roots,  and  when  grown  on  the  aver¬ 
age  garden  soil  manures  that  are  rich  in 
nitrogen  should  not  be  used  in  large 
quantities.  Fertilizers  containing  prin¬ 
cipally  phosphate  and  potash  would  be 
better  adapted  to  their  requirements. 
Plants  are  sometimes  peculiar  in  their 
action,  and  when  failures  like  that  de¬ 
scribed  occur,  it  is  not  always  an  easy 
matter  to  determine  the  cause.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  among  practical  gar¬ 
deners  that  an  over-supply  of  highly 
stimulating  manure  will  sometimes  cause 
plants  to  devote  all  their  energy  to  the 
making  of  leaf  and  stem  growth,  sacrific¬ 
ing  the  seed  crop  to  this  growth.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  starved,  they  will 
devote  most  of  their  energy  to  the  making 
of  seed,  so  that  the  variety  or  species 
may  not  become  extinct.  The  law  of 
nature  compels  the  weakling  to  repro¬ 
duce,  but  the  over-stimulated,  robust, 
thrifty  plant  is  often  seemingly  left  to 
its  own  devices,  and  sometimes  fails  to 
produce  seed  for  future  reproduction.  In 
plant  breeding  the  hybridizer  is  compelled 
sometimes  to  subject  certain  plants  to 
a  starvation  diet  in  order  to  get  them 
to  produce  seed  at  all.  This  is  notably 
true  of  the  Clothilde  Soupert  rose.  It 
will  not  seed  under  any  circumstances 
when  grown  in  the  open  ground,  but  if 
crowded  into  a  pot  and  starved  almost 
to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  it  will  seed 
readily  and  freely,  putting  forth,  as  it 
were,  a  last  effort  at  reproduction  be- 
fore  life  becomes  extinct.  I  mention  this 
particular  plant  to  illustrate  how  the 
iaws  of  nature  govern  plant  life,  and 
liow  it  is  not  possible  to  get  some  plants 
to  make  seed  when  in  a  thrifty  or  overfed 
‘  midition,  and  how  it  is  comparatively 
'  aW  to  get  them  to  do  so  when  in  an 
impoverished  condition.  Plants  in  most 
cases,  however  ,are  much  like  animals, 
i  'cj  will  thrive  and  give  much  better 
suits  when  fed  on  a  balanced  ration, 
oi  best  results  in  the  growing  of  beans 
or  any  other  crop,  it  is  not  always  the 
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larger  quantity  of  fertilizers  used  that 
give  the  best  results,  but,  the  kind  that 
meets  the  plant’s  requirements  applied 
in  the  right  quantity,  and  no  more.  K. 


Sterile  Tomatoes. 


Is  there  anything  to  be  done  to 
force  tomato  plants  to  set  fruit?  Can 
you  not  send  me  a  word  of  advice 
before  it  is.  too  late?  My  plants  are 
fine  and  thrifty  and  blossom  freely,  but 
hardly  a  trace  of  any  fruit.  j.  e.  c. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  practical  way  by 
which  tomatoes  or  anything  else  can  be 
forced  to  set  fruit  or  seed  except  by 
artificial  pollenization,  and,  as  this  re¬ 
quires  to  be  done  by  experienced  hands 
the  average  person  would  not  make  much 
headway  at  it.  When  tomatoes  are 
grown  under  glass  the  blossoms  will  not 
pollenize  well  without  assistance.  When 
the  pollen  is  ripe,  ready  for  shedding, 
the  blossom  stems  are  gently  tapped 
with  a  thin  stick  or  some  other  device 
which  causes  the  pollen  to  fall  from  the 
anthers  and  lodge  upon  the  stigma,  thus 
causing  impregnation  and  the  setting  of 
fruit.  This  work  is  usually  done  about 
10  o’clock  in  the  morning  on  bright  days, 
later  if  the  day  is  cloudy.  If  the  weather 
conditions  are  favorable,  the  jarring  of 
the  blossoms  on  outdoor  grown  tomatoes 
might  be  helpful,  but  of  this  I  am  not 
sure,  as  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  try 
it.  Excessive  stimulation  of  the  plants, 
causing  a  rapid  and  rank  growth,  would 
have  a  tendency  to  prevent  them  from 
producing  fertile  blooms  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  but  later  on  they  will 
probably  settle  down  to  a  more  natural 
condition  and  set  plenty  of  fruit.  Wet 
weather  will  also  interfere  with  polleni¬ 
zation  of  the  blooms.  It  will  often  pre¬ 
vent  the  ripening  and  shedding  of  the 
pollen  until  the  stigma  has  passed  the 
receptive  period,  which  of  course  will 
create  a  negative  condition,  resulting  in 
the  blooms  dropping  off.  k. 


Covering  Cauliflowers. 

What  can  I  do  for  my  cauliflower? 
My  neighbors  tell  me  I  must  cover  it 
with  paper  or  light  muslin,  I  asked  them 
why,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
tell  me;  they  say  the  head  decays  away. 
It  is  about  seven  or  eight  inches  high 
and  looks  very  hardy ;  heads  are  just 
forming.  l.  F.  H. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

As  soon  as  the  head  or  curd  is  vis¬ 
ible  it  should  have  protection  from 
the  light,  as  the  bright  sunshine  often 
causes  it  to  turn  green,  thus  rendering 
it  inferior  in  quality  or  entirely  unfit  for 
use.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  gen¬ 
erally  used  for  protecting  the  heads. 
Some  of  the  broad  outside  leaves  are 
broken  half  through  the  stems  and  the 
tops  bent  over  the  heads  and  pinned 
together  with  small  sticks.  When  they 
can  be  obtained  the  long  spines  from  the 
white  thorn  are  most  excellent  for  that 
purpose.  Some  gardeners  practice  cut¬ 
ting  one  or  two  leaves  from  the  plant 
to  cover  the  head,  tucking  them  carefully 
in  between  the  head  and  the  outer 
leaves.  I  have  found  this  plan  quite 
satisfactory,  and  if  the  protecting  leaves 
are  properly  adjusted,  it  is  very  rarely 
the  operation  need  be  done  the  second 
time,  as  the  heads  come  to  maturity  three 
to  five  days  after  they  become  plainly 
visible.  k. 


Thinning  Tomatoes. 

I  have  a  great  number  of  Ponderosa 
tomato  plants,  all  looking  very  strong 
and  healthy.  There  are  as  many  as  40 
tomatoes  to  a  bunch.  Is  it  too  much  to 
carry  on  a  bunch?  Would  it  be  advis¬ 
able  to  pinch  some  of  them  out?  h.  n. 

Corona,  N.  Y. 

Thinning  of  tomato  fruits  is  very  sel¬ 
dom  resorted  to,  as  it  rarely  occurs  that 
the  vines  will  set  more  fruits  than  they 
will  mature  and  ripen,  or  more  than  the 
grower  thinks  he  will  have  use  for.  Some¬ 
times  thinning  the  fruits  is  advisable 
when  it  is  desired  to  grow  extra  large 
specimens,  or  when  there  is  likely  to  be 
much  surplus  during  the  height  of  the 
season,  as  the  thinning  of  the  fruits  will 
prolong  the  vitality  of  the  plants  and 
extend  the  bearing  season  sometimes  be¬ 
yond  that  which  could  be  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected  if  the  plants  are  allowed  to  mature 
and  ripen  all  the  fruit  set  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  season.  The  number  of 
fruits  set  to  the  bunch  in  this  instance  is 
indeed  phenomenal  and  it  might  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  thin  them  at  le,,3t  one-half, 
especially  if  the  vines  are  tied  up  to 
stakes  or  trellis.  I  have  frequently  had 
to  give  support  to  the  clusters  of  this 
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variety,  as  it  is  a  very  large  and  heavy 
fruited  sort,  and  one  that  well  repays 
the  grower  for  this  extra  care.  I  always 
grow  my  tomatoes  on  trellises,  and  when 
it  is  necessary  to  give  the  clusters  of 
fruits  support  I  find  the  best  means  of 
doing  so  is  to  suspend  the  clusters  on 
strong  piece  of  jute  twine,  one  end  of 
which  is  tied  to  the  trellis  wire.  This 
makes  a  good  support  and  can  be  easily 
and  quickly  applied.  k. 


Virginia  Apple  Notes. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  are  raising 
more  hay,  and  this  season’s  crop  has 
been  good.  We  get  so  much  better  re¬ 
sults  when  we  sow’  grass  alone  in  August 
or  September  than  formerly  writh  a  nurse 
crop.  I  have  been  sowing  one  part  Sap¬ 
ling  clover,  two  parts  Red-top  and  two 
parts  Timothy,  24  quarts  to  acre,  using 
200  pounds  bone  and  200  pounds  acid 
phosphate  per  acre.  I  have  made  from 
two  to  three  tons  per  acre  and  this  sea¬ 
son  we  bought  a  tedder,  a  great  help  in 
curing  hay.  We  are  now  sowing  some 
Crimson  clover  in  the  orchard,  but  it  is 
very  dry  and  the  seed  may  never  come 
up,  although  we  have  been  over  the  land 
a  number  of  times,  and  have  it  worked 
up  into  a  fine  seed  bed.  We  have  a  fine 
crop  of  Albemarle  Pippins  this  season, 
but  all  red  apples  are  shy ;  the  Pippins 
are  very  clear  and  smooth,  but  w’e  have 
too  many  worms,  did  not  kill  them  all 
with  our  arsenate  of  lead.  We  are  still 
using  this  compressed  air  for  spraying 
and  like  it  very  much ;  however,  recently 
our  water  supply  has  been  low’  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dry  weather,  and  it  took 
longer  to  pump  up  tanks.  A  few  w’eeks 
ago  I  found  some  scale  on  a  few  apples, 
and  gave  the  tree  a  spraying  with  a 
bought  preparation  of  lime  and  sulphur, 
Summer  strength.  It  affected  the  leaves 
badly,  and  now  about  one-lialf  of  them 
are  on  the  ground. 

I  have  just  shipped  an  exhibit  of  ap¬ 
ples  to  the  International  Apple  Shippers’ 
Association,  and  am  making  my  plans 
to  go  out  to  Cleveland  to  see  w’hat  the 
buyers  have  in  store  for  us.  A  short 
time  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attend¬ 
ing  the  Summer  meeting  of  the  Virginia 
Horticultural  Society  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  Charlottesville.  We  had  a 
very  creditable  meeting  and  enjoyed  a 
visit  to  some  of  the  fine  Pippin  orchards 
. , Albemarle  County;  we  saw  some  beau¬ 
tiful  fruit.  V  e  were  very  highly  enter¬ 
tained  and  instructed  by  a  visit  to  the 
State  Experiment  orchards  at  C’rozet. 
This  work  is  being  carried  on  with  great 
credit  by  members  of  the  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  staff.  In  a  few  years  they 
should  be  able  to  give  us  some  valuable 
conclusions  in  regard  to  the  fertilizers 
suitable  for  use  on  our  soils. 

.  ,  SAMUEL  GUERRAXT. 

I  ranklin  Co.,  Va. 
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for  Lunch 

Appetizing  and  whole¬ 
some  these  hot  Summer 
days. 

No  cooking  —  no  hot 
kitchen. 

Ready  to  eat  direct  from 
the  package — fresh,  crisp 
and  dainty. 

Serve  with  cream  and 
sugar  —  and  sometimes 
fresh  berries  or  fruit. 
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5”,  ,„you  will  realize  how  many  hours  and 
dollars  a  Novo  Engine  will  save  you, 
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Day  Trial  Offer  I  make  you— and  all  giving  satisfaction.  Ian’t  that 
proof  enough? 

Get  My  Catalog  and  Low  Direct  Prices 

Write  me  before  you  buy  any 
other  style  or  make.  Get  my  cata¬ 
log  and  low,  direct  price  on  the 
famous  Galloway  line  of  frost¬ 
proof,  water  cooled  engines.  Free 
Service  Department  at  your  dis- ' 
posal.  My  special  1913  offer  will  help 
you  get  an  engine  partly  or  wholly  with¬ 
out  cost  to  you.  Writ,  today.  Do  it  now, 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY? 
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WITTE  Engines’ 
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60  Days  Free  Trial.  5-Year  Guaranty.^ 
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Clock  movement.  Low  price,  but  guaran¬ 
teed  timepiece.  Every  watch  is  ruu  aud 
regulated  six  days  at  factory  before  leav- 
mg.  Gilt-finished  movement ;  white  dial 
with  Arabic  figures;  stem  wind  and  set. 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
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As  a  rule  we  have  great  charity  for  the  man  who 
does  not  always  spell  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
dictionary.  “A  fellow  feeling  makes  ns  wondrous 
kind.-’  When  we  come  to  the  citizen  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  so-called  word  “Chix”  into  the  English 
language  charity  stays  at  home.  That  man  ought 
to  be  sent  on  a  long  journey  under  the  conditions 
which  the  express  companies  give  to  baby  chicks. 
He  certainly  played  the  baby  act  with  the  English 
language. 

* 


A  LOT  of  good  money  is  lost  in  selling  “bob”  veal 
or  in  killing  calves  instead  of  raising  them.  Veal 
prices  are  high,  and  the  carcass  of  a  big.  fat  calf 
will  bring  more  than  a  good  many  cans  of  milk. 
Farmers  often  say  that  they  cannot  afford  to  raise 
calves,  but  must  sell  the  milk.  Let  them  try  feeding 
some  of  this  milk  to  good  calves,  then  sell  the  calves 
and  see  how  the  account  compares.  In  a  good  many 
cases  they  will  find  the  calf  a  better  middleman  than 
the  milk  dealers — paying  a  better  price  for  milk 
and  giving  greater  independence. 

* 

The  more  you  study  the  purebred  stock  business 
the  surer  you  must  become  that  “me  man  behind 
the  cows”  is  the  true  test  of  character.  The  theory 
of  pedigree  is  right.  A  well-bred  bull,  with  a  long 
line  of  milk  and  butter-making  ancestors  behind 
him  is  bound  to  transmit  these  superior  qualities. 
His  daughters  have  got  to  act  more  or  less  “like 
father’s  folks,”  for  that  is  one  of  the  strong  laws  of 
Nature.  But  the  papers  must  fit  the  bull,  for  every 
superior  pedigree  must  come  wrapped  up  in  paper 
with  the  brand  of  the  man  who  knows  that  the  bull 
is  right.  That  is  what  people  mean  when  they  speak 
of  “the  man  behind  the  cow.”  In  buying  purebred 
stock  the  question  of  personal  integrity  enters  as  in 
few  other  lines  of  business,  for  a  dairyman  can  only 
be  sure  of  getting  his  full  dollar’s  worth  when  he 
knows  there  is  an  honorable  man  behind  the  cows. 

* 


We  keep  right  after  this  new  commission  law  be¬ 
cause  the  shippers  can  do  more  than  the  State  offi¬ 
cers  to  make  it  effective.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Albany  is  sending  out  a  pamphlet  giving 
names  of  all  licensed  commission  men,  their  address 
and  the  kinds  of  produce  they  handle.  Every  ship¬ 
per  should  keep  this’  list,  and  patronize  only  those 
firms  which  can  show  a  license.  This  Is  the  best 
way  to  make  the  law  effective — because  it  encour¬ 
ages  those  dealers  who  accept  responsibility. 

* 

It  is  remarkable  how  excited  some  of  our  “author¬ 
ities”  get  on  the  subject  of  lime.  They  advocate 
ground  limestone,  and  have  apparently  worked 
themselves  to  the  point  where  they  believe  it  is  a 
crime  for  a  man  to  use  burnt  lime  in  any  form.  No 
reasonable  man  can  question  the  value  of  limestone 
when  the  conditions  are  right  for  it.  There  should 
be  low  freight  rates  or  a  short  haul  from  a  grinding 
plant.  The  farmer  should  remember  that  twice  as 
much  of  the  ground  limestone  will  be  needed  as  of 
slaked  lime,  and  that  it  will  give  best  results  on  the 
lighter  soil,  or  where  the  land  is  well  filled  with 
humus.  We  have  demonstrated  to  our  satisfaction 
that  on  our  hard,  brick-like  soil,  the  slaked  lime 
gives  quicker  and  better  results.  Figuring  also 
shows  that  in  many  localities  a  pound  of  lime  costs 
less  when  slaked  than  it  does  in  ground  limestone. 
That  is  because  the  freight,  ton  for  ton,  is  as  great 
on  one  form  as  on  the  other.  Some  of  us  pay  $2.50 
or  more  per  ton  as  freight.  We  think  it  would  be 
better  to  stop  fighting  over  the  form  of  lime  and 
teach  farmers  to  figure  the  cost,  freight  included, 
and  to  study  the  effect  of  the  different  forms. 

* 

In  our  investigation  of  the  baby  chick  business 
we  run  upon  some  strangely  contrasting  opinions. 
One  breeder,  who  represents  a  large  proportion  of 
those  who  have  had  experience,  does  not  hesitate  to 
express  his  frank  opinion: 

Reference  to  the  baby  chick  business  takes  me  back 
just  seven  years  ago  last  Spring,  when  the  baby  chick 
craze  struck  us  and  we  fell.  But  thank  the  good  Lord 
we  had  onlv  made  two  or  three  shipments  when  the 
spell  was  broken,  our  fondest  dreams  were  completely 
wrecked,  our  imaginary  fortune  we  could  see  growing 
smaller  hourly,  and  in  the  future  we  could  see  nothing 
but  dissatisfaction,  contention,  correspondence  and 
probablv  litigation,  and  we  abandoned  the  idea  at  once 
and  have  been  thoroughly  satisfied  ever  since  to  “let 
George  do  it”  if  he  thought  best,  but  for  ourselves  we 
have  enough  to  last  us  for  seven  more  long  years. 

That  is  certainly  fervent  enough,  and  we  under¬ 
stand  just  what  this  man  means.  We  judge  that  a 
great  majority  of  breeders  feel  the  same  way,  though 
few  of  them  think  it  wise  or  politic  to  say  so  as 
frankly  as  this  man  does.  We  think  they  would  be 
wiser  if  they  did  so.  Yet  almost  in  the  same  mail 
comes  this  opinion  from  a  large  breeder : 

I  wish  to  say  that  we  found  this  branch  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  one  of  the  most  profitable  and  most  successful  of 
any,  so  much  so  that  we  intend  to  install  a  large 
hot-water  incubator,  capacity  6,000  eggs,  before  another 
season. 

Now  how  are  we  to  reconcile  such  statements? 
Our  investigations  thus  far  show  that  a  large  major¬ 
ity  of  breeders  and  all  the  express  companies  would 
gladly  see  the  baby  chick  business  given  up.  We 
have  yet  to  hear  from  the  buyers — the  most  impor¬ 
tant  class  of  all.  We  would  like  to  hear  a  fair 
statement  of  results  from  those  who  have  bought 
and  tried  to  raise  these  baby  chicks. 


l'JJe  who  is  bound  to  repair  a  force,  and  neglects 
to  do  so,  is  answerable  for  an  injury  arising  from 
his  default The  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey 
lays  down  that  proposition  as  a  thing  to  he  admitted- 
without  argument  in  that  State.  The  ease  outlined 
on  page  951  will  be  a  new  interpretation  of  law  to 
many  of  our  farmers.  A  cow  passed  from  her  own¬ 
er’s  farm  onto  a  farm  of  a  neighbor,  and  entered  his 
cornfield.  Without  question  this  cow  must  have 
caused  considerable  damage  to  the  corn.  She  dam¬ 
aged  herself  more,  and  died  from  the  effect  of 
gorging  upon  this  green  corn.  The  Supreme  Court 
holds  that  under  these  conditions  the  owner  of  the 
cow  was  not  responsible  for  the  loss  in  the  corn 
crop,  but  that  the  owner  of  the  corn  is  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  death  of  the  cow.  This  ease  hinges 
upon  the  duty  of  a  farmer  to  maintain  his  line 
fence  when  such  duty  is  clearly  assigned  to  him. 
If  this  farmer  had  kept  up  his  fence  properly,  and 
the  cow  had  broken  through,  he  could  not  then  have 
been  held  responsible,  but  his  responsibility  arises 
from  the  fact  that  he  neglected  to  do  his  share  of 
repairing  this  line  fence.  We  are  not  sure  that  this 
law  would  hold  in  other  States,  but  it  seems  to  be 
clear  that  this  is  the  law  in  New  Jersey.  Some  of 
our  readers  object  to  this  decision,  and  say  that  it 
is  unjust  and  unfair.  We  give,  however,  a  plain 
statement  of  the  law  as  it  stands,  and  until  such 
law  is  changed  we  advise  our  readers  to  make  sure 
of  their  fences  when  it  is  their  duty  to  keep  them  up. 

* 

Discussion  of  the  currency  bill  now  before  Con¬ 
gress  has  developed  a  strong  demand  for  legislation 
which  will  directly  benefit  farmers.  It  is  proposed 
by  a  large  section  of  the  Democratic  party  to  issue 
currency  ou  deposits  of  grain,  cotton  or  tobacco 
when  put  in  bonded  warehouses.  This  is  on  the 
theory  that  such  staple  farm  products  are  as  sound 
security  upon  which  to  base  circulation  as  any  other 
product.  The  sentiment  in  favor  of  some  such  pro¬ 
vision  became  so  strong  that  President  Wilson  comes 
out  with  a  statement  which  puts  him  squarely  in 
favor  of  a  system  of  rural  credits: 

There  has  been  too  little  Federal  legislation  framed 
to  serve  the  farmer  directly  and  with  a  deliberate  ad¬ 
justment  of  bis  real  needs.  We  long  ago  fell  into  the 
habit  of  assuming  that  the  farmers  of  America  enjoyed 
such  an  immense  natural  advantage  over  the  farmers  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  were  so  intelligent  and  enterpris¬ 
ing  and  so  at  ease  upon  the  incomparable  soils  of  our 
great  continent,  that  they  could  feed  the  world  and 
prosper  no  matter  what  handicap  they  carried,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  disadvantage,  whether  of  the  law  or  of  nat¬ 
ural  circumstances,  they  labored  under.  We  have  not 
exaggerated  their  capacity  or  their  opportunity,  but 
we  have  neglected  to  analyze  the  burdensome  disadvan¬ 
tages  from  which  they  were  suffering  and  have  too  often 
failed  to  remove  them  when  we  did  see  what  they  were. 

The  President  asks  Congress  to  make  this  matter 
of  rural  credits  a  special  act  of  legislation — separate 
from  the  currency  bill.  Wait,  he  says,  until  the 
commission  sent  to  Europe  to  study  conditions 
makes  its  report.  Then  he  says  this  matter  will  be 
“our  next  great  task  and  duty.”  Well,  it  looks  as 
if  the  loug  years  of  battle  and  argument  were  finally 
to  give  results.  Many  of  us  can  well  remember 
when  any  suggestion  that  farmers  needed  or  de¬ 
served  any  particular  business  recognition  was 
laughed  out  of  Congress.  There  was  a  surplus  of 
hot  air  but  a  deficit  of  cold  cash.  You  see  this  35- 
cent  dollar  and  what  it  represents  is  becoming  a  part 
of  popular  thought,  and  it  is  popular  thought  which 
moves  Congress. 


Sentiment  should  not  count  in  an  egg-laying  con¬ 
test  any  more  than  in  a  fertilizer  test,  yet  we  are 
glad  to  see  those  White  Wyandottes  from  Idaho 
coming  to  the  front.  These  birds  were  carried  for 
miles  over  the  Idaho  mountains  on  horseback  before 
they  came  even  to  a  stage  road.  After  that  was  the 
long  railroad  journey — enough  to  justify  any  self-  * 
respecting  hen  in  demanding  that  she  he  considered 
a  star  hoarder  and  not  a  worker.  We  do  like  to 
see  humans,  brutes  or  things  that  go  through  life 
carrying  a  handicap  go  up  near  the  front.  The 
world  needs  all  the  encouragement  of  that  sort 
which  it  can  get. 

* 

It  has  therefore  become  evidently  the  policy  of  our 
legislation  to  clearly  reaffirm  the  unrestricted  right  of 
farmers  to  sell  their  own  products  in  the  streets  of  the 
towns  and  villages  of  the  Commonwealth.  While  we 
sympathize  with  every  proper  ordinance  to  protect  our 
merchants  and  resident  venders  from  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  of  outsiders  in  like  classes,  we  are  compelled  to 
hold  that  ordinances  which  limit  and  restrict  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  a  rural  community  such  as  ours  from  selling  their 
own  products  to  the  private  citizens  of  the  borough  as 
vicious  in  principle  and  as  in  restraint  of  trade. 

That  is  from  a  decision  by  Judge  Orvis,  of  Center 
Co.,  Pa.  The  borough  of  Bellefonte  undertook  by 
passing  an  ordinance  to  prevent  farmers  from  sell¬ 
ing  their  produce  on  the  streets  at  certain  hours. 
The  object  was  to  compel  such  farmers  to  go  to  a 
curb  market,  as  by  doing  so  they  interfered  less  with 
the  trade  of  local  grocers  and  butchers.  Two  farm¬ 
ers  continued  to  peddle  or  deliver  their  goods  direct 
to  customers  in  defiance  of  this  ordinance  and  they 
were  arrested.  As  they  refused  to  pay  fines  they 
were  sued,  and  the  court  decided  in  their  favor.  The 
law  to  which  Judge  Orvis  refers  in  his  decision 
contains  the  following : 

That  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  unlaw¬ 
ful  for  any  borough  or  city  of  this  commonwealth  to 
levy  or  collect  any  money  or  tax,  as  a  license  fee,  from 
any  farmer  who  sells  his  own  products  in  or  about  the 
streets  of  any  borough  or  city  of  this  commonwealth. 

That  would  seem  to  settle  it  for  Pennsylvania 
towns,  and  is  the  position  we  have  repeatedly  taken 
on  this  subject.  Yet  there  is  a  hard  battle  on  at 
Tyrone,  Pa.,  between  the  farmers  and  the  town 
council  over  the  question  of  compelling  the  farmers 
to  stay  on  a  certain  curb  market.  We  will  give  a 
detailed  report  of  this  market  battle  next  week. 

* 

People  often  ask  why  a  stranger  can  go  into  a 
neighborhood  and  work  up  a  stock-promoting 
scheme  when  an  old  resident,  well  known  and  re¬ 
spected,  could  not  raise  a  dollar  for  a  co-operative 
business.  Usually  the  promoter  is  a  fine  student  of 
human  nature.  One  of  them  went  into  a  country 
neighborhood  and  selected  several  conceited  farm¬ 
ers  of  quite  ordinary  ability.  He  approached  them 
one  at  a  time  about  like  this: 

“I  cannot  understand  why  your  neighbors  and 
friends  have  never  fully  appreciated  your  business 
ability.  I  have  been  about  the  world,  and  I  know 
a  natural  business  man  when  I  see  one.  You  have 
natural  ability  as  an  organizer  though  these  people 
cannot  appreciate  it.  That  is  why  I  come  to  you 
first  because  it  takes  a  man  of  brains  to  see  into  it!” 
The  promoter  polished  away  at  this  bump  of  vanity 
until  he  had  these  men  borrowing  money  of  the 
wife’s  relatives  to  put  into  the  scheme.  Then  he 
found  three  cold-blooded  and  “thrifty”  neighbors 
and  told  them  how  they  could  help  promote  the 
scheme  and  get  a  slice  of  what  these  other  men  put 
up.  It  worked  both  ways  like  a  charm— for  it  was 
a  charm — the  spell  of  human  nature.  Every  rogue 
who  tries  to  finger  other  people’s  money  has  some 
of  this  charm  and  as  a  rule  they  play  upon  the  van¬ 
ity  of  their  victims.  It  is  a  wise  man  who  knows 
he  lacks  wisdom !  Oh !  if  the  men  who  really  try 
to  promote  the  good  in  the  world  could  cultivate 
this  same  study  of  human  nature! 


BREVITIES. 


A  good  time  now,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  to  tell 
which  fields  or  spots  need  draining. 

Jackson,  Mich.,  is  now  to  have  a  public  market,  the 
city  having  leased  a  large  feed  barn  for  the  purpose. 

We  find  no  better  canning  peach  than  Crosby,  and 
it  will  grow  in  a  fence  corner  or  under  hard  conditions. 

There  is  a  definite  and  steady  demand  for  the  root 
of  golden  seal  (Hydrastis  canadensis).  The  Germans 
call  for  it  steadily  and  in  this  country  it  is  sold  freely. 

Now  there  is  to  be  on  the  Philippine  Islands  a  com¬ 
plete  study  of  the  banana  botanically  and  commercially . 
This  has  not  been  attempted  before,  though  this  fruit 
is  an  article  of  food  everywhere. 


Every  time  we  say  dwarf  apples  are  toys  half  a 
dozen  valiant  defenders  of  the  dwarfs  come  baek  to 
say  that  if  the  little  trees  are  properly  planted  and 
handled  they  are  as  profitable  as  standards.  We  Have 
not  found  them  so. 


The  original  quarantine  against  Gipsy  and  Brown- 
ail  moths  in  New  England  has  been  broadened,  so 
liat  since  August  1  certain  .lines  of  florists  stock, 
is  well  as  nursery  and  forest  products,  can  only 
noved  after  inspection.  Christmas  greens  from  tne 
luarantined  section  cannot  he  sent  outside  of  it. 
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Two  farmers  live  in  a  community  not  far  from 
New  York  City.  One  of  them  lias  established  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  selling  at  retail  to  town  customers.  Now  he 
runs  a  wagon — later  he  will  use  parcel  post  for  some 
of  his  goods.  This  man  developed  a  good  trade  in 
sweet  corn,  and  found  that  liis  customers  were  de¬ 
manding  more  than  he  can  grow.  So  he  went  to  his 
neighbor  for  corn.  Now  this  man  is  hauling  com 
to  Newark,^ where  it  sells  at  one  dollar  per  hundred 
wholesale.  Yet  when  the  retailing  neighbor  comes 
to  the  farm  after  corn  the  farmer  demands  $2.  or 
twice  as  much  as  he  gets  after  the  expenses  of  haul¬ 
ing  are  taken  out.  Now  this  man  had  a  good  chance 
to  help  his  neighbor  enlarge  that  retail  trade  and 
save  himself  the  expense  of  hauling  to  market,  but 
instead  of  that  he  saw  only  the  chance  to  take 
advantage  of  that  neighbor's  needs  and  hold  him 
up  for  an  extortionate  price.  We  are  sometimes 
asked  why  it  has  been  so  hard  for  farmers  to  co¬ 
operate  and  make  sound  and  permanent  business 
organizations.  This  case  of  the  sweet  corn  illustrates 
one  trouble  sometimes  met  with.  You  see  we  must 
all  understand  that  true  co-operation  is  a  give  as 
well  as  a  take  arrangement.  We  cannot  hope  to  take 
unless  we  give  something  in  return,  for  the  first 

principle  of  co-operation  is  fairness  and  mutual  help. 

* 

You  recommend  strongly  the  use  of  cover  crops,  while 
in  this  locality  it  is  the  custom  to  plow  sod  under  in 
the  Fall,  as  the  farmer  who  leaves  much  of  this  work 
to  do.  in  the  Spring  finds  that  it  is  almost  time  to  begin 
planting  before  the  land  is  dry  enough  to  plow.  Is  it 
not  better  to  plow  in  the  Fall  and  get  your  crops  in  in 
good  season  than  to  wait  and  do  your  plowing  in  the 
Spring  and  have  your  crops  in  late?  g.  h. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  have  given  the  arguments  for  cover  crops — 
leaving  our  readers  to  reason  out  the  wisdom  of 
changing  their  methods.  As  a  general  rule  the  cover 
crop  is  best  adapted  to  a  climate  where  the  Winters 
are  comparatively  short,  and  where  in  some  seasons 
the  soil  is  left  exposed  to  Winter  thaws.  During 
a  long  open  Fall  there  is  likely  to  be  great  loss  of 
nitrates  from  bare  soil  and  during  warm  spells  of 
Winter  there  will  be  damage  from  washing,  espe¬ 
cially  on  hillsides.  A  good  cover  crop  will  prevent 
loss  from  these  causes  and  we  would  not  leave  such 
soil  bare.  In  sections  farther  North  there  is  less 
trouble  both  from  leaching  and  washing.  The 
ground  freezes  solid  early  in  the  Winter  and  re¬ 
mains  frozen  and  snow  covered  all  through.  The 
action  of  the  frost  helps  to  break  up  an  old  sod 
and  thus,  in  these  northern  latitudes.  Fall  plowing 
is  desirable.  It  helps  fit  the  ground  and  hastens 
work  in  the  Spring  season,  which  is  shorter  than 
in  more  southern  latitudes.  We  think  it  will  pay  to 
seed  a  cover  crop  in  the  cornfields  even  as  far  north 
as  Canada,  especially  when  a  late  planted  crop  like 
potatoes  is  to  follow.  The  shorter  Spring  and  Fall 
and  the  solid  freeze  of  Winter  make  a  different 
proposition  from  that  found  in  milder  climates  and 
a  farmer  should  use  his  judgment  in  deciding  what 
to  do  with  his  soil. 

* 

Hairy  vetch  is  a  wonderful  “cover  crop”  for  green 
manure  or  fodder,  but  there  are  three  troubles  which 
go  with  it.  First  is  the  high  price  of  the  seed.  The 
demand  is  heavy  and  American  farmers  have  not 
begun  the  seed  production  on  a  large  scale — since 
most  of  the  vetch  crop  is  plowed  under  before  seed¬ 
ing.  Again,  vetch  does  not  usually  give  a  full  crop 
the  first  year  without  inoculation.  Grown  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  on  the  same  piece  of  land  it  improves,  but 
in  general,  unless  the  seed  in  inoculated  or  soil  from 
a  field  where  vetch  has  succeeded  is  used  the  crop 
is  scattering  at  first.  Then  there  is  the  bad  problem 
of  seed  adulteration.  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  1011  found  62  per  cent  of  the  samples  of 
Hairy  vetch  15fced  which  were  tested  either  adul¬ 
terated  or  misbranded.  In  1912  the  proportion  was 
53  per  cent.  The  “adulteration”  is  done  by  mixing 
in  seed  of  Spring  vetch,  an  inferior  variety  for  Fall 
seeding.  In  one  case  seed  sold  as  Hairy  vetch  con¬ 
tained  over  80  per  cent  of  o.ther  vetches,  11  per  cent 
of  other  seeds  and  over  four  per  cent  of  dirt  and 
chaff.  This  stuff  was  sent  by  the  Meyer-Sisson  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.  The  Department  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  advice  for  detecting  bogus  seeds: 

*  *  *  the  difference  iu  color  of  the  interior  of  the 

seed  shown  by  different  kinds  of  vetches  affords  a  ready 
means  for  detecting  the  use  of  other  vetch  seed  as  an 
adulterant  of  Hairy  vetch.  Crushed  Hairy  vetch  seed 
is  ot  a  lemon-yellow  color,  somewhat  lighter  on  the  fiat 
tnan  °u  the  rounded  surface.  The  crushed  seed  of  most 
or  the  other  vetches  occurring  with  the  seed  of  the 
Mairy  vetch  varies  in  color  from  a  dark  fawn  to  red¬ 
dish  orange.  Crush  a  small  handful  of  seed  and  if  there 
are  any  fawn,  salmon,  or  reddish  orange  colored  pieces 
the  seed  is  not  pure  Hairy  vetch. 

8eed  of  Ilairy  vetch  is  expensive,  but  if  we  eau 
obtain  the  pure  seed  it  is  a  good  investment.  Some 
American  farmer  can  make  money  by  growing  and 
selling  pure  seed.  At  present  most  of  the  seed  we 
?et  in  this  country  comes  from  Russia — much  of  it 
growing  wild  in  rye  fields  with  weed  seeds. 


The  tree  quacks  are  still  at  large.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  profitable  seasons  for  them.  At  the 
close  of  the  season  insect  and  disease  show  their 
marks  on  tree  and  fruit,  and  the  fraud  with  some 
miraculous  cure  to  sell  can  obtain  a  hearing  best 
when  he  points  out  the  trouble.  Look  out  for  these 
fakes  now.  One  of  them  is  working  in  Western 
Ohio.  He  is  a  small  humbug,  hardly  worth  attention 
for  himself,  but  he  carries  the  earmarks  of  big  tribes, 
which  ought  to  be  hung  up  in  view.  This  man 
issues  an  address  “to  the  people  of  fiercer  Co.”  He 
claims  that  "scale  and  blight  are  organic  diseases 
caused  by  an  insufficiency  of  sap.”  Yet,  all  is  not 
yet  lost: 

G.  K.  Oiu'ider.  of  New  York,  has  been  successful  in 
getting  together  a  fluid  which  when  applied  to  the  roots, 
will  drive  every  vestige  of  blight  and  scale  from  the 
system  of  the  trees  by  making  the  tree  absorb  more 
sap.  Take  your  knife  and  cut  into  the  bark  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tree  and  yon  will  find,  apparently,  plenty 
of  sap,  then  cut  the  bark  eight  or  10  feet  high,  and  the 
condition  is  reversed.  From  this  experiment  you  can 
find  out  yourself  that  the  sap  is  failing  to  reach  the 
extremities  of  the  limbs,  and  where  the  sap  fails  to 
reach  you  can  expect  nothing  but  death  or  blight. 

Of  course  this  is  guff  badly  afflicted  with  blight 
and  lacking  in  sap.  Yet  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
stuff  which  these  fakes  give  out.  Of  course  no 
reader  of  T!he  R.  N.-Y.  would  ever  buy  this  wonder¬ 
ful  "fluid” — or  anything  else  which  is  based  upon 
claims  which  are  contrary  to  the  most  ordinary 
laws  of  Nature.  Think  of  the  utter  nonsense  of 
claiming  that  the  scale  insect  is  an  “organic  dis¬ 
ease.”  This  agent  is  afflicted  with,  an  organic  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  month  which  makes  him  try  to  balance 
stories  as  large  as  an  elephant  on  facts  smaller  than 
the  point  of  a  pin. 


THE  FARMER  AND  HIRED  MAN’S  WAGES. 

The  facts  indicate  that  on  the  whole  the  income  of 
farmers  in  this  country,  even  when  we  include  as  a 
part  of  the  income  those  things  consumed  on  the  farm 
where  they  are  produced,  is  certainly  not  more  than 
sufficient  to  pay  five  per  cent  on  the  investment  and 
ordinary  farm  wages  for  the  labor  they  do,  and  it  is 
probably  considerably  less  than  this. 

Who  makes  any  such  statement  as  that?  Some 
radical  critic  of  agricultural  education?  Some  35- 
cent  dollar  crank?  Some  “moss-back”  farmer  or 
some  “combative”  editor?  No,  it  comes  from  the 
highest  authority — the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Prof  W.  J.  Spillman  has  compiled  figures 
to  show  the  farmer’s  income.  Here  is  what  he  calls 
the  labor  income  of  United  States  farmers: 


Amount 

Item.  Total.  per  farm 

Number  of  farms .  6,361,502  138.1  acres 

Improved  land.  ..  .acres. .  478.451.750  75.2  acres 

Total  farm  investment.  .  .$40,991,449,090  $6,443.67 
Investment  in  farm  build¬ 
ings  . .  6,325,451.528  994.33- 

Investment  in  implements 

and  machinery  .  12265,149,783  198.88 

We  will  ask  you  first  to  consider  whether  the  fig¬ 
ures  as  applied  to  your  farm  are  above  or  below 
these  averages.  If  your  figures  are  above,  remember 
that  others  must  be  below.  The  year’s  receipts 
are  figured  in  this  way 


Pairy  products  (excluding  milk  and  cream 

used  at  home) . 

Wool  . 

Mohair  . 

Eggs  produced  . 

Poultry  raised  . 

Honey  and  wax . 

Domestic  animals  sold . 

Domestic  animals  slaughters 
Total  value  of  all  crops.. 

Net  value  of  crops  fed... 

Net  value  of  crops . 


$5,487,161,223 
2. 260,461, 267 


$590,413,463 
65.472,328 
901,597 
306,688,960 
202,506.272 
5.992.083 
1.562.936.694 
270.238.793 


$93.75 

10.29 

.14 

48.21 

31.83 

94. 

24o!o9 

42.48 


3,226.099,956  507.22 


Total  gross  farm  income . $6,237,850,146  $9S0.55 

Remember  right  here  that  while  the  year's  crops 
are  said  to  be  worth  to  the  farmer  a  little  over 
$6,000,000,000,  they  cost  over  $16,000,000,000  when 
finally  bought  by  the  consumer,  which  gives  the 
farmer  about  a  37-eent  dollar.  Handling  these  big 
figures  as  we  would  smaller  ones  we  have  the  fal¬ 
lowing  : 

EXPENSES. 

jtab°r  .  $651,611,287  $102.43 

lertilizers  .  114.882,541  18.06 

feed  . 299.S39.857  47.13 

Maintenance  of  buildings  (at  5  per  cent)...  316,272,576  49.72 

Maintenance  of  implements  and  machinery 

<20  per  cent > .  253.029.956  39.78 

laxes  <0.0  per  cent) .  245,948,694  38.66 


Total  . . . $1.SS1, 584,911  $295.78 

Miscellaneous  expenses  (la  per  cent  of  other 
expenses)  .  282,237.736  44.37 


Total  expenses  . $2,163,822,647  $340.15 

SUMMARY. 

Total  gross  income . $6,237,850,146  $980.55 

lotal  expenses  .  2.163. S22.647  340.15 

Net  farm  income.... 

Interest  on  Investment 


(at  5  per  cent) . 


- $4,074,027,499  $040.40 

_  2,049,572,454  322.18 


Labor  income  2  . $2,024,455,045  $318.22 

Interest  on  mortgage  ($1,715  at  6  per  cent)  .  102.90 

Available  for  purchase  of  live  stock  and 

for  family  Uviug .  537.50 

Thus,  on  the  average  mortgaged  farm,  the  farmer 
has  $537.50  for  his  living  expenses  and  for  pur¬ 
chasing  live  stock  or  needed  tools.  This  is  presum¬ 
ing  that  the  farm  income  is  all  in  cash,  while  we  all 
know  that  many  farmers  dispose  of  much  of  their 
crop  in  trade,  in  some  cases  paying  double  prices 
by  so  doing.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  value 
of  milk  and  cream  used  by  the  farm  family,  or  the 


money  which  he  obtains  from  work  done  for  others. 
The  average  farm  mortgage  in  this  country  amounts 
to  $1,715.  The  average  farmer  in  this  country  who 
owns  his  farm  and  takes  out  five  per  cent  on  his 
investment  received  $318.22  for  his  labor  and  the 
labor  of  his  family.  The  hired  man  who  works  for 
his  board  and  wages  makes  more  cash  than  his  so- 
called  boss.  These  figures  ought  to  interest  the 
New  York  Times  and  other  papers  which  argue 
about  the  great  wealth  of  the  American  farmer. 
They  would  have  their  readers  believe  that  the 
average  farmer  is  rolling  in  money  stolen  from  the 
poor  consumer  through  “high  cost  of  living” — while 
here  he  is  with  the  munificent  sum  of  $640.40  to 
spend  for  all  family  purposes.  These  papers  ought 
to  be  able  to  see  what  would  happen  to  general  busi¬ 
ness  if  10  cents  more  of  the  consumer's  dollar  were 
to  go  to  the  farmers  to  he  used  in  buying  necessities. 
Of  course  many  of  our  readers  will  show  from  their 
books  that  they  make  far  more  than  this  average 
of  $315.22  for  a  year’s  labor.  Let  them  reflect  that 
so  long  as  any  other  farmers  are  pinched  down  to 
this  amount  or  below  it,  the  business  which  they  all 
represent  is  injured. 


CROP  OUTLOOK. 


Wisconsin  Cranberries. 


The  frosts  of  early  June  did  little  or  no  damage  to 
the  cranberry  vines,  although  they  were  some  of  the 
most  severe  on  record  for  that  season  of  the  year,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  growers  were  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  water  with  which  to  protect  their  crop. 
L  pon  some  of  the  bogs  certain  insect  pests  have  been 
found  at  work.  One  of  the  most  serious  of  these  is 
the  cranberry  leaf  miner.  Indications  are  that  methods 
for  eradicating  or  controlling  this  pest  will  be  discov¬ 
ered.  as  experiments  for  that  purpose  are  being  carried 
on  at  the  present  time. 


Government  Crop  Report. 

indications  August  1  were  that  corn  would  be 
o00, 000,000  bushels  less  than  last  year’s  yield.  The 
inter  wheat  crop  is  the  heaviest  known,  and  oats  ar* 
better  than  anticipated.  Following  are  the  percentage* 
of  the  various  crops : 


Crops. 

Corn  . 

Winter  wheat  . . 
Spring  wheat  . . 

All  wKeat . 

Oats  . 

Barley  . 

Rye  . 

Buckwheat  ..... 
White  potatoes. . 
Tobacco  ....... 

Flax  . 

Rice  . 

Hay.  all  tame . .  . 
Apples  . 

The  outlook  fo 


Condition. 
Aug.  1,  1913 

75.8 

51.6 
74.1 

78.6 

73.7 

74.9 


Acreage,  1913 
Pet.  of 


S5.5 

78.0 

78.3 

77.4 
88.7 
81.  S 
.32.2 


1912 
'  99.S 
116.4 
97.0 
10S.3 
101.1 

96.3 
100.8 
100.0 

99.3 

93.4 
85.1 

114.0 

97.5 
79.0 


Acres 

106,884,000 
30.938,000 
18,663,000 
49.601.000 
3S, 341.000 
7,255,000 
2,134,000 
S41,000 
3,685,000 
1,144.500 
2,425,000 
S24,100 
48,293,000 


_  -  corn  by  States  is:  Minnesota,  95-; 

South  Dakota,  92;  Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  90;  Virginia 
and  Louisiana,  88 ;  Pennsylvania.  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  S7 ;  Michigan  and  South  Carolina,  86 ;  Iowa 
and  Mississippi.  85;  Indiana,  84;  Alabama  and  Ar¬ 
kansas,  80;  Texas.  79;  Tennessee.  77;  Illinois  and 
Kentucky,  72;  Missouri,  70;  Nebraska,  67;  Oklahoma, 
44 ;  Kansas,  30. 


The  Bureau  of  Statistics  estimates  that  the  condition 
of  the  cotton  crop  on  July  25  was  79.6  per  cent  of  a 
normal,  as  compared  with  81.8  on  June  25,  1913,  76.5 
on  July  25,  1912._S9.1  on  July  25,  1911,  and  S0.0,  the 
average  on  July  25  of  the  past  ten  years.  Comparisons 
of  conditions,  by  States,  follow : 


July 

June 

States. 

25. 

25. 

<*uly 

25,  10 

-yr.— > 

1913 

1913 

1912 

1911 

aver. 

1  irginia  . 

81 

85 

102 

82 

North  Carolina*  . 

76 

SO 

87 

80 

South  Carolina  . 

. . . .  75 

73 

75 

86 

70 

Georgia  . 

74 

68 

95 

80 

Florida  . 

....  82 

S5 

75 

95 

83 

Alabama  . 

79 

73 

94 

79 

Mississippi  . 

82 

68 

S6 

78 

Louisiana  . 

81 

76 

84 

77 

Texas  . 

86 

84 

86 

81 

Arkansas  . 

. . . .  87 

S6 

74 

94 

80 

Tennessee  . 

87 

71 

92 

82 

Missouri  . 

88 

75 

96 

83 

Oklahoma  . 

89 

80 

88 

81 

California  . 

95 

99 

99 

United  States 

. . . .  79.6 

81.8 

76.5 

89.1 

80.0 

Report  of  Corn  Experts. 

B.  W.  Snow  estimates  that  since  the  first  week  in 
August  the  corn  outlook  in  Indiana  has  dropped  10  per 
cent;  Illinois,  15;  Iowa,  13:  and  Missouri,  20.  He 
puts  the  total  crop  now  at  2,350,000.000  bushels. 

John  Inghs  states  "Northwestern  Missouri  spotted 
by  drouth,  but  large  acreage  will  respond  to  moisture. 
Same  condition  throughout  southwestern  Iowa.  Hurt 
badly  in  places.  Heavy  soils  and  bottoms  promise  a 
fair  crop.” 

Governor  Hodges,  of  Kansas,  says  “Kansas  has 
raised  enough  feed  this  year  for  three  times  the  amount 
of  stock  in  the  whole  State.  We  never  were  in  such 
splendid  financial  condition,  and  never  so  well  pre¬ 
pared  to  stand  a  little  setback  on  account  of  weather 
conditions.  I  have  traveled  from  one  end  of  the  State 
to  the  other.  We  have  raised  enough  stuff  this  year  to 
fatten  every  head  of  live  stock  in  the  State,  and  then 
we  could  go  to  other  States  and  buy  three  heads  of 
eattle,  horses,  hogs  and  sheep  for  every  head  of  these 
animals  now  in  the  State  and  feed  this  imported  stock, 
and  still  have  plenty  left.  Kansas  raised  a  big  wheat 
crop  this  year,  a  big  oat  crop,  and  a  big  potato  crop. 
Two  cuttings  of  Alfalfa  were  the  best  ever.  The  tame 
hay  was  all  right,  a  big  crop,  too;  and  our  bank  de¬ 
posits  are  at  top  notch.  It  really  has  been  a  year  of 
plenty  in  Kansas,  and  we  should  uot  have  noticed  the 
shortage  in  the  corn  crop  but  for  the  lack  of  water  to 
tide  the  stock  ov<u-  for  a  few  weeks.  That  is  the  only 
setback  we  are  having.” 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 

IN  THE  COOL  OF  THE  EVENING. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  the  low, 
sweet  whispers  waken. 

When  the  laborers  turn  them  home¬ 
ward,  and  the  weary  have  their 
will ; 

When  the  censers  of  the  roses  o’er  the 
forest  aisles  are  sffaken, 

Is  it  but  the  wind  that  cometh  o’er  the 
far  green  hill? 

For  they  say  ’tis  but  the  sunset  winds 
that  wander  through  the  heather, 

Rustle  all  the  meadow  grass  and  bend 
the  dewy  fern  ; 

They  say  ’tis  but  the  winds  that  bow  the 
reeds  in  prayer  together, 

And  fill  the  shaken  pools  with  fire 
along  the  shadowy  burn. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  twilight,  in  the  gar¬ 
den  that  He  loveth, 

They  have  veiled  His  lovely  vesture 
with  the  darkness  of  a  name ! 
Through  His  garden,  through  His  gar¬ 
den,  it  is  but  the  wind  that 
moveth. 

No  more!  But  oh,  the  miracle,  the 
miracle  is  the  same. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  the  sky 
is  an  old  story. 

Slowly  dying,  but  remembered,  aye, 
and  loved  with  passion  still  *  *  * 
Hush!  *  *  *  the  fringes  of  Ilis  garment, 
in  the  fading  golden  glory, 

Softly  rustling  as  He  cometh  o’er  the 
far  green  hill. 

— Alfred  Noyes. 

* 

Tiie  chestnut  season  will  soon  be  here, 
and  boiled  chestnuts  will  be  found  desir¬ 
able  served  as  a  vegetable,  or  as  a  sup¬ 
per  dish.  Wash  the  chestnuts,  picking 
out  any  weevily  ones,  make  two  cuts 
crossing  one  another  in  the  broad  end  of 
the  shell  (a  penknife  is  best  for  this)  ; 
tie  in  a  cloth,  and  boil  until  soft  but  not 
mushy.  Shell,  dress  with  butter,  pepper 
and  salt,  and  serve  either  hot  or  cold. 

* 

If  the  cucumber  crop  is  a  good  one,  try 
stewed  cucumbers  in  the  Italian  style. 
Parboil  two  small  cucumbers ;  peel  and 
cut  into  halves.  Remove  the  seed,  then 
cut  into  small  even  pieces.  Put  in  a 
pan  ;  add  a  pint  of  milk,  two  ounces  of 
butter,  a  dessertspoonful  of  very  finely 
chopped  onion,  white  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  grated 
nutmeg.  Stew  slowly  until  the  cucum¬ 
ber  is  soft,  stirring  frequently  and  add¬ 
ing  more  milk  if  required.  Put  in  a  hot 
dish,  pouring  the  milk  over  it. 

* 

The  following  paragraph  is  from  “So¬ 
cial  Welfare”  in  New  Zealand,  by  If.  II. 
Lusk.  The  view  there  expressed  is  one 
that  now  merits  the  consideration  of 
thoughtful  Americans : 

Americans  are  wont  to  speak  of  the 
burdens  the  Civil  War  threw  on  the 
country  and  of  the  losses  it  entailed,  but 
among  the  losses  it  has  not  been  usual 
to  reckon  that  of  the  simple  and  natural 
life  of  a  people  content  to  live  as  their 
fathers  had  lived,  and  to  develop  their 
country  by  living  and  working  on  the 
land,  as  their  fathers  had  done.  It  has 
not  occurred  to  them  that  the  greatest 
burden  of  all  left  by  the  war  was  the 
creation  of  a  millionaire  class,  and  the 
consequent  introduction  of  new  and  de¬ 
based  ideals  of  well  being,  and  the  thous¬ 
and  evils,  social,  political  and  national, 
that  have  sprung  from  it. 

* 

Among  Fall  hats  already  shown  in 
the  New  York  shops  a  great  many  are 
combinations  of  black  and  white — a  nat¬ 
ural  reaction  from  the  brilliant  colors 
that  prevailed  earlier  in  the  year.  Huge 
butterfly  bows  of  net  or  ribbon  are  a  pre¬ 
ferred  trimming,  perched  on  at  any  angle 
found  most  becoming.  These  butterfly 
bows  can  be  bought  readymade.  There 
are  some  imported  outing  hats  of  patent 
leather  faced  with  colored  suede.  Among 
the  black  and  white  effects  one  hat  of 
black  moire  faced  with  velvet  had  a 
crown  studded  with  white  gardenias. 
The  same  black  and  white  effect  is  to  be 
prevalent  in  costumes. 

* 

The  North  Borneo  Herald  tells  about 
the  winged  creatures  of  that  tropic  land 
as  follows: 

In  Borneo  winged  creatures  are  en¬ 
countered  where  one  would  least  expect 
them.  Flying  fish,  the  size  of  herrings, 
are  found  in  all  the  waters,  and  there  is 
the  flying  fox,  the  well-known  fruit-eat¬ 
ing  bat,  which  the  Malays  call  “kruang.” 
They  may  be  seen  almost  any  evening 
winging  their  steady  flight  often  at  a 
great  elevation  well  out  of  range  of  a 
shotgun.  The  flying  squirrel,  as  evening 
twilight  comes,  is  also  seen.  They  glide 
down  from  one  lofty  tree  to  tin*  base  of 
another,  up  which  they  scramble  to  the 


level  they  started  from.  Wide  expan¬ 
sions  of  skin  between  the  fore  and  hind 
limbs  act  in  parachute  fashion  and  sus¬ 
tain  them  in  their  glide.  They  are  of 
some  size,  but  are  quite  harmless.  The 
flying  lizard  is  seen  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  in  the  jungle  gliding  down  with  a 
flash  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
squirrel.  But  he  is  much  smaller  and 
it  requires  a  quick  eye  to  detect  him. 
The  natives  kill  him  with  a  clay  ball 
shot  from  their  blowpipes. 

Those  flying  lizards  give  quite  a  sound 
foundation  for  the  old  legends  of  dragons. 
Indeed,  no  red  and  gold  paper  dragon  car¬ 
ried  in  a  Chinese  procession  was  ever  any 
more  grotesque  than  the  dragon-like  mon¬ 
sters  of  the  Jurassic  period,  whose  “coun¬ 
terfeit  presentments”  may  be  seen  in 
geological  books  or  museums. 

Using  Wild  Plums. 

Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  publish  ways  of 
using  wild  plums;  how  to  can  or  make 
jelly,  etc?  M.  It.  C. 

This  request  comes  from  Central  New 
York,  but  we  infer  that  the  wild  plums 
would  be  similar  in  quality  to  the  Beach 
plums  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  These  are 
very  acrid,  needing  plenty  of  sugar,  but 
have  a  sprightliness  of  flavor  that  is 
generally  liked.  A  number  of  coastwise 
housekeepers  sent  us  recipes  for  using 
them,  some  of  which  we  reprint  below : 

For  a  delicious  rich  Beach  plum  pre¬ 
serve  use  the  largest  fine  plums,  not  over¬ 
ripe.  Do  not  scald,  as  that  removes  the 
slight  bitter  taste  which  many  like.  Al¬ 
low  three-fourths  pound  sugar  to  one 
pound  plums  and  a  little  water.  Make 
syrup,  boil  and  put  in  plums,  let  boil  a 
very  short  time,  and  when  plums  begin 
to  wrinkle  skim  out  carefully,  drain  and 
boil  syrup  down  till  almost  as  thick  as 
jelly.  Put  in  plums,  simmer  a  few  min¬ 
utes  and  fill  pint  cans.  To  can,  use  one- 
half  pound  sugar  to  one  pound  plums,  a 
little  water,  and  do  not  boil  syrup  down. 
They  are  good  to  use  on  table  or  make 
into  pies.  They  are  fine  made  in  a  sweet 
pickle,  and  make  a  beautiful  clear  jelly 
by  following  any  good  jelly  rule.  It  is 
best  not  to  have  the  fruit  too  ripe. 

To  preserve  the  Beach  plum  whole,  pit 
the  plums  the  same  as  cherries.  A  cherry 
pitter  is  a  big  help  again.  Preserve  the 
same  as  cherries.  It  is  better  to  cook 
them  in  the  preserving  kettle,  rather  than 
to  cook  them  in  the  jars.  Another  way 
is  the  spiced  Beach  plum,  which  excels 
spiced  grapes  and  currants.  Pit  plums; 
to  every  seven  pounds  of  fruit  use  three 
pounds  of  granulated  sugar,  a  tablespoon 
each  of  ground  allspice,  cloves  and  cinna¬ 
mon,  and  one-half  pint  vinegar.  Put 
spices  in  bag,  boil  slowly  all  together 
four  to  five  hours.  Put  in  stone  crocks 
or  jelly  glasses. 

Care  of  Canaries. 

What  is  the  proper  treatment  for 
canary  birds?  It  has  been  years  since 
I  have  had  a  canary,  and  here  in  the  city 
they  seem  to  treat  birds  different  from 
in  the  country.  Here  for  the  bird  they 
feed  a  pepper  which  they  call  moulting 
pepper,  and  it  is  the  cayenne  pepper. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  all  right  to  put  a  whole 
red  pepper  in  the  cage?  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  the  country  if  they  had  a  bird 
they  kept  a  pepper  in  the  cage  for  the 
bird  to  help  himself.  A  suhscriher. 

It  is  common  practice  to  keep  a  dried 
red  pepper  where  the  bird  can  get  at  it, 
usually  fastened  to  the  wire.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  benefit,  and  the  bird  is  not 
likely  to  take  enough  to  hurt  it.  The 
first  requisite  in  the  care  of  any  cage  bird 
is  cleanliness,  the  floor  of  the  cage  being 
so  arranged  that  it  may  be  easily  cleansed 
and  strewn  with  coarse  sand.  Light, 
sun  and  freedom  from  chill  or  exposure 
in  cold  weather  are  all  necessary.  Fresh 
water,  both  for  drinking  and  bathing, 
must  be  given  daily.  Proper  mixtures  of 
seed,  which  usually  include  Summer 
rape,  millet,  canary  seed  and  cabbage 
seed,  are  put  up  by  expert  dealers,  and 
the  birds  must  also  have  green  stuff — 
lettuce,  groundsel,  or  water-cress,  which 
should  always  be  well  washed  before 
given  them.  In  the  Winter  a  slice  of 
apple  is  appreciated.  When  fed  seeds 
only,  especially  an  excess  of  the  richer 
seeds,  such  as  hemp,  they  are  likely  to 
fail  in  health.  Occasionally,  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  a  little  bread  soaked  in  milk  and 
then  pressed  dry  may  be  given ;  this  is 
considered  good  for  a  bird  whose  voice 
is  lost  after  moulting.  It  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  that  a  canary  should  never  be  fright¬ 
ened  by  loud  noises,  rough  handling,  or 
sudden  jarring  of  the  cage ;  they  are 
sensitive,  affectionate  little  creatures, 
and  a  shock  of  any  kind  may  cause  ill¬ 
ness,  or  even  death. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements  de¬ 
sired. 

The  first  group  shows  7051  cutaway 
coat,  34  to  42  bust.  7953  belted  coat  for 
misses  and  small  women,  14,  1G  and  18 
years.  7942  three-quarter  loose  coat,  34 


to  42  bust.  7955  girl’s  draped  coat,  eight 
to  14  years.  7930  child’s  coat,  two  to 
six  years.  437  embroidery  design. 

The  second. group  includes  77S1  fancy 
blouse,  34  to  42  bust.  784S  tucked 
blouse,  34  to  42  bust.  7871A  semi-prin- 
cesse  gown,  34  to  42  bust.  7929  girl’s 


dress,  eight  to  14  years.  7789  girl’s  cos¬ 
tume,  10  to  14  years.  Price  of  each  pat¬ 
tern  10  cents. 


Midsummer  Bouquets. 

If  you  are  ambitious  to  have  flowers 
for  the  table,  or  to  give  away,  or  to  sell 
after  the  hardy  peonies,  Iris,  early  pinks 
and  their  sisters  of  June  are  gone,  and 
if  you  prefer  perennials  as  representing 
the  minimum  of  care  and  labor,  you  must 
needs  study  and  experiment.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  to  prolong  the  Iris  sea¬ 
son  considerably,  making  it  last  well 
through  June,  by  planting  some  of  the 
later  flowering  sorts.  A  stand  of  Siberian 
Iris  I  have  had  these  10  years  gave  me 
fewer  blossoms  than  usual  this  season 
because  moved  and  divided  last  Autumn, 
but  they  are  as  hardy,  if  not  quite  as 
floriferous,  as  the  more  common  German 
types.  Mine  are  not  especially  choice,  a 
purple  veined  with  white,  for  I  bought 
an  inexpensive  beginning  out  of  a  stock 
of  bulbs  and  roots  in  a  department  store. 
Last  Fall  when  ordering  Narcissus  and 
tulips  I  included  a  dozen  English  Iris 
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(Anglica).  Their  cheapness  had  often 
attracted  my  notice,  but  I  had  feared 
they  might  not  be  hardy,  or  perhaps 
worth  growing.  They  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  to  possess  all  three  virtues.  The 
resemblance  to  my  Siberian  Iris  is  close 
except  in  leaf,  these  have  a  narrower, 
more  rounded  blade.  They  are  also 
lower — mine  growing  only  about  a  foot 
high.  There  were  two  colors,  a  lavender, 
almost  white,  and  a  delightfully  clear, 
deep  blue.  White  and  splashes  of  yellow 
at  the  center  made  the  flowers  extremely 
pretty,  but  are  not  we  flower-lovers  ever 
like  young  men,  pleased  with  a  new  face? 
I  shall  try  more  of  these  English  Iris 
this  Fall,  for  I  believe  their  inexpensive 
price  is  but  a  matter  of  being  little 
known  and  so  not  in  much  demand. 

But  by  July  I  was  brought  to  de¬ 
pending  for  cut  flowers  upon  snap¬ 
dragons.  Hall’s  honeysuckle  and 
Latliyrus  with  hardy  Coreopsis  and 
feverfew  for  rivals  in  bouquet  effects.  The 
snapdragons  (Antirrhinums)  were  but 
that  which  had  wintered  over  from  the 
Government  seeds  sown  the  year  before. 
There  were  three  or  four  different  colors 
and  by  taking  only  the  tallest  stalks 
at  one  time  the  lower  ones  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  push  up  and  the  blossoming 
season  made  to  last  many  weeks.  As 
the  buds  continued  to  open  after  pick¬ 
ing  these  made  bouquets  very  worth 
gathering.  The  white  feverfew  or 
honeysuckle  was  pretty  with  them,  hut 
the  yellow  Coreopsis  spoiled  their  quaint 
pinks  and  old-fashioned  tints.  This  year 
I  must  be  sure  to  sow  seeds,  for  some 
of  the  choicest  strains  of  Antirrhinums, 
for  nothing  can  be  prettier  for  the  vases 
in  July.  Feverfew  is  next  to  no  trouble 
at  all,  but  cuttings  should  be  rooted  in 
fresh  places  in  the  garden  each  season, 
or  it  will  deteriorate  into  the  single 
sort  which  spoils  its  clear  whiteness.  It 
roots  readily  and  is  perfectly  hardy 
with  us  in  southern  New  England  if 
water  does  not  stand  at  its  roots. 

Latliyrus,  or  Everlasting  pea  is 
charming  in  the  white  variety.  It  is 
also  a  permanent  possession,  gathering 
fertility  as  other  leguminous  plants  do, 
and  nobly  able  to  hold  its  own  when 
once  established.  Nothing  can  be  in 
better  taste  upon  the  center  of  the  dining 
table  than  a  blue  or  green  bowl  filled 
with  these  clear  white  flowers  relieved 
by  a  few  sprays  of  their  own  foliage,  nor 
are  they  out  of  place  in  the  grandest  par¬ 
lor.  An  embroidered  linen  piece  in  spot¬ 
less  white  used  under  a  vase  of  flowers 
will  usually  bring  out  the  color  values 
of  the  blossoms  as  no  other  arrangement 
will,  yet  white  or  pale  tinted  flowers  have 
a  peculiar  charm  seen  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  polished  mahogany.  It  is 
perhaps  the  colored  table  covers  and 
draperies  that  most  seriously  cheapen  and 
spoil  nature’s  more  skilful  handiwork. 

“Those  will  grow  anywhere,”  said  the 
friend  who  was  giving  me  some  Gail- 
lardia  among  other  plants,  and  certainly 
they  came  through  the  Winter  all  right 
and  have  already  bloomed  enough  to 
prove  that  they  give  tone  and  variety 
to  a  vaseful  of  Coreopsis.  For  mid¬ 
summer  bouquets,  they  will  prove  very 
useful,  particularly  if  combined  with  any 
white  flowers.  Gypsophila,  that  most  in¬ 
dispensable  of  hardy  white  blooms,  will 
be  ready  soon  after  the  middle  of  July 
to  furnish  a  cloud  of  delicate  support 
for  Gaillardia  or  any  other  flowers  that 
may  hover  like  butterflies  in  its  meshes. 
Indeed  midsummer  in  the  hardy  border 
is  not  so  poor  a  season  as  the  fading 
of  the  earlier  perennials  made  it  seem, 
for  then  Madonna  lilies  add  their  fra¬ 
grance  and  matchless  beauty  where  one 
is  fortunate  enough  to  keep  them  in 
health,  and  the  Auratums  or  mammoth 
gold-banded  lilies  will  follow  in  their 
wake.  Hardy  Phlox  may  be  depended 
upon  to  give  armfuls  of  bloom  and 
Dahlias,  once  considered  a  late  Fall 
flower,  are  easily  made  to  begin  blossom¬ 
ing  in  July.  Even  if  you  do  not  aim 
to  have  a  collection  of  these  reliable 
standbys  it  is  worth  while  to  make  a 
choice  of  one  or  two  varieties  for  noth¬ 
ing  is  surer  to  give  bowlfuls  of  blossoms, 
and  to  own  a  good  yellow  and  a  white 
sort  is  to  have  an  almost  endless  suc¬ 
cession  of  effective  bouquets.  If  a 
Dahlia  is  not  exactly  a  hardy  plant  its 
tubers  winter  so  well  in  the  potato  bins 
as  to  make  it  almost'  as  permanent  if 
given  the  needed  but  slight  attention. 
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Modern  Conveniences  for  the  Farm 

Home. 

Part  I. 

When  in  doubt,  it  is  usually  safe  to 
ask  Uncle  Sam,  and  among  the  many 
worthy  farmers’  bulletins  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  few  will  prove 
more  generally  useful  than  “Modern 
Conveniences  for  the  Farm  Home”  (Bul¬ 
letin  No.  270)  sent  out  in  1906.  After 
discussing  water  supply  and  situation 
<>f  house  it  gives  a  thorough  discussion 
of  plumbing. 

Among  important  points  warning  is 
given  against  any  complications  in  waste 
pipes,  and  it  is  advised  to  select  sinks 
without  grease  traps,  bath  tubs  without 
inaccessible  overflows,  wash  basins  free 
as  possible  from  fouling  places,  and 
water  closets  without  valves,  connecting 
rods  or  machinery.  In  the  laundry  the 
stationary  tubs  should  be  covered  to 
form  a  table,  but  as  confined  air  near 
plumbing  becomes  dangerous  the  covers 
should  shut  upon  rubber  knobs  or  wooden 
blocks,  so  as  to  provide  ventilation.  All 
plumbing  should  be  open,  pipes  in  full 
view,  and  no  woodwork  inclosing  tubs  or 
basins.  With  plenty  of  light  and  all 
plumbing  open  it  is  easier  to  be  clean 
than  dirty. 

House  drainage  should  be  planned  in  a 
straight  line,  beginning  at  the  sewer  or 
(lush  tank  and  going  past  the  highest  fix¬ 
ture  that  discharges  into  it,  with  an 
opening  into  the  outer  air.  There  should 
be  no  basin  or  other  plumbing  fixture 
connecting  with  the  drainage  system  in  a 
bedroom,  or  in  a  closet  opening  into  a 
sleeping  room. 

After  discussing  the  arrangement  of 
the  kitchen,  the  sink,  boiler  and  tubs, 
ind  the  most  desirable  materials,  the  bul¬ 
b-tin  studies  the  installation  of  the  bath¬ 
room,  which  is  perhaps  tile  greatest  com- 
ort  that  any  farm  family  can  look  for¬ 
ward  to.  Light  and  good  ventilation  are 
nsisted  on,  and  the  advantages  of  tile 
for  floor  and  walls  pqinted  out;  painted 
walls,  however,  are  cheaper,  and  quite 
satisfactory.  If  linoleum  is  used  for  tjie 
floor  it  should  be  laid  before  the  fixtures 
are  put  in,  that  there  may  be  no  joints. 
While  linoleum  is  excellent,  being  en¬ 
tirely  waterproof,  our  own  objection  to 
it  is  the  edge  along  the  baseboard,  which 
gives  lodgment  to  dust.  The  bulletin 
states  that  cement  composition  makes  an 
excellent  bathroom  floor,  laid  as  follows: 
Xail  a  2x4  to  the  side  of  each  of  the  floor 
joists  flush  with  the  bottom.  Upon  the 
top  of  these  stretch  wire  lath,  after  the 
joists  have  first  been  covered  with  tarred 
paper  to  prevent  their  absorbing  mois¬ 
ture.  Upon  this  lay  cinder  concrete 
made  of  one  part  Portland  cement,  three 
parts  loose  sand,  six  to  eight  parts 
crushed  ami  screened  furnace  elinkers; 
lilling  in  to  a  level  at  least  two  inches 
above  the  top  of  the  joists.  Upon  this 
is  placed  the  floor  finishing.  Cinder  con¬ 
crete  is  used  because  it  is  so  much  lighter 
than  stone. 

Advice  about  plumbing  materials,  traps 
and  vents  includes  some  good  suggestions 
that  are  not  always  brought  before  a 
purchaser  by  plumbers  or  dealers.  Few 
people  stop  to  think  that  the  water  seal 
evaporates  in  an  unused  trap;  for  this 
reason  there  should  be  frequent  use  of 
any  inlet  into  the  drainage  system.  It  is 
a  good  plan,  after  emptying  the  wash 
basin,  bath  tub  or  kitchen  sink  to  run 
some  clean  water  from  the  faucet  into 
the  fixture,  so  as  to  have  clean  water  in 
the  trap. 

There  should  always  be  a  trap  between 
the  house  and  the  sewage  disposal  plant, 
and  on  the  house  side  of  it  there  must 
be  au  inlet  for  fresh  air. 


Sweet  Cucumber  Pickles. 

^  ill  you  tel  1  how  to  make  sweet  cu- 
i  iuuber  pickles?  I  would  like  a  definite 
recipe.  h,  B. 

The  following  recipes,  which  have  been 
repeated  several  times,  are  from  the 
“Rural  Cook  Book”: 

Sweet  Cucumber  Pickles. — Let  the  cti- 
1  11  tubers  stand  in  salt  water  three  days. 
Heat  the  brine  once  or  twice  and  pour 
rei  them.  Drain;  put  in  a  jar  and  pour 
"'er  them  hot  vinegar  with  cloves  and 
cinnamon  in  a  bag;  two-thirds  cupful 
sugar  to  quart  of  vinegar;  put  in  plenty 
of  horseradish  and  this  will  keep  sealed 
"* l  open.  Put  iu.  a  little  alum  to  make 
them  brittle. 

Boiled  Sweet  Cucumber  Pickle.— Put 
■cumbers  in  cold  weak  brine  (IVa  cup 


salt  to  one  gallon  water)  one  day  and 
night.  Take  out,  dry  on  cloth.  To  one 
gallon  vinegar  add  two  cups  sugar,  nearly 
one  ounce  mixed  spice.  Heat  these  all 
boiling  hot.  Put  in  pickles  and  let  boil 
up  once.  Put  iu  cans  immediately  and 
pour  the  hot  vinegar  over  them.  They 
are  nice  and  sweet,  and  will  keep  a  long 
time,  till  eaten.  These  will  not  shrivel 
if  you  follow  directions.  One  gallon 
vinegar  will  cover  two  gallons  cucumbers. 

Steamed  Sweet  Cucumber  Pickle. — 
Peel,  steam  as  soft  as  liked  and  let  stand 
over  night  in  a  weak  brine.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  drain,  put  on  vinegar  enough  to  cover, 
and  let  stand  over  night.  Again  in  the 
morning  drain  off  the  liquid  part.  Now 
take  one  pint  of  fresh  vinegar,  three 
pounds  of  sugar  and  one  ounce  of  cassia 
buds  (no  other  sprees).  When  this 
comes  to  the  boiling  point  put  in  the  cu¬ 
cumbers,  let  scald  up  and  then  pack 
away  in  stone  jars. 

Preserved  Citron ;  Mustard  Pickles. 

1.  Would  you  give  a  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  citron?  I  have  a  large  amount 
of  it  growing  in  a  garden  I  bought,  and 
I  do  not  know  how  to  tend  to  it.  2.  Also 
would  you  give  a  recipe  for  mustard  pic¬ 
kles?  u.  d.  n. 

Citron  Preserves. — Cut  the  citron  in 
strips  half  an  inch  wide,  pare  off  the  rind 
as  thin  as  possible  and  cut  up  the  fruit 
in  small  squares.  Put  in  a  vessel  and 
cover  the  fruit  with  water  in  which  has 
been  dissolved  an  ounce  of  alum  to  the 
gallon  of  water.  Soak  24  hours,  or  un¬ 
til  the  citron  is  clarified.  Take  out  of 
alum  water  and  soak  in  clear  water  until 
the  alum  is  all  out,  which  will  probably 
be  iu  12  hours.  Weigh  and  allow  to  each 
pound  of-  fruit  a  pound  of  sugar.  Put  the 
fruit  in  a  preserving  kettle  with  only  a 
little  sugar,  adding  sugar  several  times 
until  the  weighed  amount  has  been  used. 
Season  with  any  flavoring  preferred. 
Cook  rapidly  until  done,  put  in  glass  cans 
and  seal. 

Citron  Preserves  No.  2. — Pare  a  large 
citron,  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  then  into 
strips  or  squares,  removing  all  seeds. 
Weigh  equal  quantities  of  fruit  and 
sugar,  mix  together,  and  stand  over  night 
in  a  large  bowl;  the  sugar  draws  out 
juice,  forming  a  syrup.  In  the  morning 
put  in  a  preserving  kettle,  and  boil  slowly 
for  two  to  three  hours,  skimming  care¬ 
fully,  until  the  syrup  is  like  honey.  About 
15  minutes  before  taking  from  the  stove 
add,  for  each  ’quart  or  preserves,  one 
lemon  cut  in  very  thin  slices,  and  one 
small  piece  of  green  ginger  root.  Some 
housekeepers  add  a  few  whole  cloves,  but 
we  do  not  care  for  this.  Another  method 
puts  the  sliced  fruit  to  soak  in  brine  for 
a  few  hours,  then  in  clear  water  to 
freshen  it,  this  process  hardening  the 
fruit,  but  we  have  never  used  this  proc¬ 
ess,  and  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  first 
recipe  given. 

Dried  Citron. — To  prepare  citron  for 
cakes  and  pies  cut  the  fruit  iu  four  parts, 
pare  and  remove  the  seeds;  then  take  a 
couple  of  quarts  of  clear  water,  dissolve 
a  piece  of  alum  the  size  of  a  hiekorynnt 
in  the  water,  put  iu  the  preserving  kettle 
as  much  citron  as  the  water  will  cover 
and  boil  until  tender  enough  to  pierce 
with  a  straw;  then  boil  in  sugar;  a  pint 
bowl  of  sugar  to  the  same  measure  of 
fruit.  Boil  one-balf  hour.  Spread  it  on 
pie  plates  and  set  it  in  a  cool  oven  or 
heater  and  let  it  dry  perfectly. 

Mustard  Pickles, — Two  quarts  small 
incumbers,  one  quart  small  onions,  one 
quart  green  tomatoes,  one  large  cauli¬ 
flower.  six  green  peppers,  quartered.  Lay 
in  weak  brine  24  hours,  then  seald  in 
same  water  ami  drain.  Paste — six  ta¬ 
blespoonfuls  English  mustard,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  turmeric,  1  cup  of  sugar,  one 
small  cup  of  flour,  two  quarts  best  cider 
vinegar.  Mix  dry  ingredients  thoroughly, 
add  vinegar,  boil  a  few  minutes,  pour 
over  pickles  and  bottle. 

Mustard  Pickles  No.  2. — This  differs 
from  most  recipes  for  this  pickle  in  being 
made  without  green  tomato.  Put  one- 
half  peck  small  cucumbers,  two  quarts 
silver  skinned  onions,  and  two  heads  of 
picked  cauliflower  to  soak  in  water  to 
cover  and  a  cupful  of  salt  over  night.  In 
the  morning  drain ;  mix  one  dessert¬ 
spoonful  of  turmeric  powder  with  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  the  best  mustard  ; 
wet  with  sufficient  vinegar  to  mix  with¬ 
out- lumps.  •  Put  three- quarts  of  vinegar 
over  the  fire,  add  five  cents’  worth  of 
mixed  pickling  spices,  one-half  ounce  cel¬ 
ery  seed,  one-half  ounce  white  mustard 


seed,  one  teaspoonful  each  of  cinnamon 
and  cloves,  one  pound  of  brown  sugar, 
carefully  stir  in  the  mustard  and  turmeric 
paste  and  let  boil  up  well;  then  add  the 
mixed  pickles,  two  red  peppers  chopped 
with  the  seeds  of  same,  and  stir  all  to¬ 
gether.  After  it  begins  to  bubble  let  boil 
well  for  five  minutes. 

Mustard  Pickles  No-.  3. — Equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  cucumbers,  celery,  cauliflower 
and  small  button  onions.  Cut  all  in  small 
pieces  except  the  onions.  Cover  with 
strongly-salted  water  for  24  hours ;  drain, 
put  into  a  jar,  and  pour  on  hot  vinegar 
(not  too  strong)  sufficient  to  cover.  Let 
the  pickles  stand  three  days,  and  then 
drain.  To  five  quarts  of  the  pickle  use 
three  quarts  of  cider  vinegar,  one  cupful 
of  sugar,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  but¬ 
ter.  Heat  to  boiling,  then  stirring  con¬ 
stantly  (for  fear  of  burning)  add  one 
cupful  of  flour,  six  tablespoonfuls  of 
ground  mustard  and  one-half  ounce  of 
turmeric  powder  wetted  in  cold  vinegar. 
Stir  till  smooth,  and  pour  over  the  pickle 
while  hot ;  stir  well.  When  cold  cover 
close. 

Religion  must  be  spiritual  and  in¬ 
spired  solely  by  the  idea  of  God  and  not 
by  the  idea  of  any  material  interests,  for 
religion  is  the  affirmation  of  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  reality  to  realize  perfection  and 
not  of  its  sufficiency.  Science  mast  be 
considered  to  be  the  expression  of  na¬ 
ture’s  actual  state,  but  not  its  eternal 
absolute  form.  No  scientific  formula 
ever  claims  the  value  of  an  adequate 
principle  independent  of  facts.  The  ab¬ 
solute  exists  only  in  the  spiritual  domain 
and  there  it  is  one  with  liberty. — Prof. 
Emile  Boutroux. 
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AN  OLD  NURSE 

Persuaded  Doctor  to  Drink  Postum. 

An  old  faithful  nurse  and  an  experi¬ 
enced  doctor,  are  a  pretty  strong  combi¬ 
nation  in  favor  of  Postom,  instead  of  tea 
and  coffee. 

The  doctor  said : 

“I  began  to  drink  Postum  five  years 
ago  on  the  advice  of  an  old  nurse. 

“During  an  unusually  busy  winter,  be- 
tweqf*  coffee,  tea  and  overwork,  I  be¬ 
came  a  victim  of  insomnia.  In  a  month 
after  beginning  Postum,  in  place  of  tea 
and  eoffee,  I  could  eat  anything  and  sleep 
as  soundly  as  a  baby. 

“In  three  months  I  had  gained  twenty 
pounds  in  weight.  I  now  use  Postum 
altogether  instead  of  tea  and  coffee;  even 
at  bedtime  with  a  soda  cracker  or  some 
other  tasty  biscuit. 

“Having  a  little  tendency  to  Diabetes. 

I  used  a  small  quantity  of  saccharine  in¬ 
stead  of  sugar,  to  sweeten  with.  I  may 
add  that  today  tea  or  coffee  are  never 
present  in  our  house  and  very  many  pa¬ 
tients,  on  my  advice,  have  adopted  Pos¬ 
tum  as  their  regular  beverage. 

"In  conclusion  I  can  assure  anyone 
that,  as  a  refreshing,  nourishing  and 
nerve-strengthening  beverage,  there  is 
nothing  equal  to  Postum.” 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Write  for  booklet,  “The 
Road  to  Weliville.” 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms. 

Regular  (must  be  boiled). 

Instant  Postum  doesn’t  require  boiling 
but  is  prepared  instantly  by  stirring  a 
level  teaspoonful  in  au  ordinary  cup  of 
hot  water,  which  makes  it  right  for  most 
persons. 

A  big  cup  requires  more  and  some 
people  who  like  strong  things  put  in  a 
heaping  spoonful  and  temper  it  with  a 
large  supply  of  creaui. 

Experiment  until  you  know  the  amount 
that  pleases  your  palate  and  have  it 
served  that  way  in  the  future. 

“There’s  a  Reason”  for  Postum. 


Complete  Water 
Tower  Outfit 


ONLY 
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High  grade  1000 
gallon  Cypress 
Tank  and  20  ft. 
Steel  Tower  just 
as  shown  in  cut* 

Tank  guaranteed  jigainst  decay 
for  five  years.  Same  outfit  on 
credit  at  slightly  higher  price. 
Complete  Water  Works  equip¬ 
ment.  Better  get  our  catalogue  * 
today  and  our  New  Way  Selling 
Plan  No.  25,  free  for  the  asking. 

THE  BALTIMORE  CO. 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 


RunningWater 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even  g> 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-^klfA. 
mer  at  Small  Cost.  ^ 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supply  rfejEMEjl  ^ 

Plart.  It  will  bring  you  100  pictures 
of  it  in  actual  use.  Oo  it  Now. 

Aermotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Av.,  Chicago^n^ 
Aomotor  Co..  2d  and  Maditnn  /  9  > 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers'  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes:  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falla,  P3. 


A  Constant  Water  Supply 

is  easily  maintained  without  expense 

RIFE  RAM 

with  three  or  more 
per  minute  hum  a 
artesian  well  or  spring,  and 
or  slanting  fall  o£  thr^e  or 
on  request, 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,  2429  Trinity  Bid*..  New  York 


“MONARCH” 
Cider  Press 

wiU  net  more  money 
for  you  than  any  other 
investment  you  can 
make,  la  bbl.  to  400  bbt. 
per  day.  Also  makers 
of  apple  butter-cookers, 
evaporators,  etc. 


1913  Ulus, 
trated 
Catalog 
FREE 


A.B.  FARQLHAR  CO*.  Ltd.,  B«  103,  York.  Pa. 


WE  SHIPo»  APPROVAL 

the  height  and 

one  cent  to  learn  oar 
and  mam  clous  offers  on 
model  bicycles. 
DQBf*CC  Do  not  buy 
r  lift  W  CO  a  bicycle  or 
of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
for  our  Large  Art  Catalog 
rarn  our  -wonder f proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RlbER  AGENTS  ssSSW 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
Wo  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  fectory. 

TIRES,  Coaster-Brake  rear  wheels, 

lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half : csual  prices. 
Oo  Not  Wait;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  B80.  CHICAGO 


LEVIN  PRIINER 


THE  best  prunes.  Cut  i-WLueb 
dry  branch.  Quick,  dean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it 
post  paid  for  one  one  yearly  sub¬ 
scription  at  $1,  or  fo-r  club  of  16 
tea  weeks  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

THE  RTTR AX.  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 


ARE  YOUR  HEATING  PROBLEMS  ANY  DIFFERENT 
THAN  40,000  OTHER  HOME  OWNERS  ? 

If  you  are  tired  of  having  one  part  of  your  homo  over-heated  while 
another  pare  is  colder  than  all  out  doors,  if  vou  don’t  like  the  idea  of  shell¬ 
ing  out  motley  for  fuel  which  you  know  is  half  wasted.  If,  in  short  you 
have  almost  given  up  hope  of  ever  getting  real,  solid  heating  comfort,  why 
don  t  you  do  what  40.000  other  home  owuers  have  done  and  install  a 

XXTH  CENTURY  FURNACE 

One  Third  More  Heat — A  Third  Leas  Fuel  Cost 

It  wilt  make,  your  home  more  pleasant  and  more  healthful.  Every  room 
properly  heated.  No  dirt  or  soot,  nor  none  of  the  trouble,  annoyances  and 
expenses  that  go  with  old-fashioned  stoves,  grates  and  furnaces. 


XX  I  IT  ORNTUK\  FURNACES  have  a  patented  air  chamber  and  fire  pot  that  prevents  waste  of 
fuel  by  burning  it  from  the  side  toward  the  center.  Other  features  are  automatic  damper  self  cleaning 
radiator,  and  extra  large  ash  pit  and  door. 

GET  A  XXTH  CENTURY  FURNACE  AND  END  YOUR  HEATING  TROUBLES 
Send  us  apian  or  sketch  of  yonr  home,  stating  the  number  of  rooms  to  be  heated  and  we  will  tell  yon 
the  equipment  best  suited  for  you.  Write  for  free  booklet  No.  43  fully  describing  heaters. 


THE  XXTH  CENTURY  HEATING  &  VENTILATING  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

BELGIAN  MARES  ON  THE  HARROW. 

We  have  printed  several  pictures  of 
tractors,  which  make  an  easy  business  of 
hauling  harrows  and  plows.  The  argu¬ 
ment  with  many  of  these  machines  is 
that  they  take  the  place  of  horses,  so 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to^feed  or  water 
or  care  generally  for  this  live  stock.  Of 
course,  this  argument  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  it  is 'better  to  get  along  without 
the  horses,  but  there  are  cases  where 
this  argument  would  not  hold.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  take  the  picture  at  Fig.  366. 
Here  we  have  six  big  Belgian  mares 
pulling  a  large  cutaway  harrow.  These 
horses  will  walk  off  with  the  harrow  at 
a  faster  pace  "and  with  as  little  trouble 
as  the  gasoline  tractor  would.  True, 
they  must  be  fed  and  watered  and  cared 
for,  and  perhaps  if  they  were  to  do  noth¬ 
ing  else  except  plow  and  harrow  it  might 
be  better  to  substitute  another  form  of 
power,  but  these  mares  are  used  for 
breeding  purposes  on  the  Adirondack 
Farm  in  New  York  State,  and  the  work 
they  do  is  merely  a  side  line  along  with 
their  business  of  producing  high-class 
colts.  This  work  does  them  good,  and 
goes  largely  toward  paying  tor  their  keep. 
The  colts  are  all  the  better  for  the  work 
which  their  mothers  do,  and  the  result 
is  the  production  of  a  class  of  horses 
which  are  just  what  our  farmers  should 
produce.  It  is  well  enough  to  give  all 


the  folly  of  dairymen  selling  these 
young  calves  to  peddlers,  not  only  abet¬ 
ting  the  peddler  in  breaking  the  law,  but 
lowering  the  standard  of  one’s  own  self- 
respect  in  order  to  place  more  milk  on 
an  overstocked  and  unappreciative  mar¬ 
ket.  I  think  this  is  a  strong  argun^ent  in 
favor  of  feeding  the  surplus  calves: 

Value  of  milk  for  25  days . $6.25 


Value  of  calf  at  birth .  3.00 

Total  .  $9.25 

Value  of  calf  at  25  days .  14.25 

Profit  .  $5.00 


Small  calves  can  be  bought  from  the 
peddlers,  fed  a  month  and  resold  to  them 
at  a  profit.  n. 

New  York. 

SWEET  APPLES  AND  PIGS. 


In  the  “Hope  Farm  Notes,”  page  S96, 
H.  W.  C.  speaks  of  the  large  proportion 
of  sweet  apples  among  the  old  trees  on 
his  farm,  and  wonders  why  “the  shrewd 
old-timers  planted  such  apples”  when 
“they  had  to  work  hard  and  make  every 
edge  count,”  and  then  he  goes  on  to  tell 
how  there  used  to  be  a  strong  market  de¬ 
mand  for  the  sweet  apples.  Perhaps 
there  was  a  greater  call  for  sweet  apples 
in  the  markets  in  those  days  than  now’, 
but,  I  think,  the  real  reason  so  many 
sweet  apples  were  planted  in  those  days 
was  on  account  of  their  great  value  for 
feeding  hogs.  In  the  days  when  these 
old  orchards  were  planted  pork-making 
was  a  big  item  on  most  farms,  and  the 


THE  HARROW  HAS  TO  FOLLOW  THE  TEAM.  Fig.  366. 


sides  of  farm  development.  This  power¬ 
ful  team  of  breeding  mares  is  one  side 
of  it,  so  that  we  may  know  that  there 
are  cases  where  the  good  old  horse  is  not 
yet  to  be  discharged  from  labor  on  the 
farm.  There  has  been  much  said  about 
horse  raising  on  our  Eastern  farms.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  an  increased  demand 
for  high-class  horses,  both  big  powerful 
animals  for  trucking,  and  the  powerful 
driving  horses  of  superior  quality.  Not 
long  since  one  of  our  New  York  papers 
printed  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  future.  It  represented  a  pa¬ 
rade  of  automobiles  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  In  the  midst  of  this  parade 
of  cars  was  a  pair  of  beautiful  horses 
pulling  a  carriage.  A  great  crowd  of 
people  stood  looking  at  these  horses,  say¬ 
ing  to  one  another,  “They  must  be  ter¬ 
ribly  rich  to  afford  a  horse.”  We  believe 
that  the  finer  class  of  driving  horses  will 
again  become  popular,  and  that  there  will 
eventually  be  a  good  demand  for  them.  It 
is  true  also  that  the  heavy  draft  horse,  as 
well  as  the  heavy  horse  for  work  on  a 
farm,  now  commands  the  largest  price 
that  was  ever  known  before  in  the  East¬ 
ern  market.  But  remember  that  success 
at  breeding  farm  horses  is  not  entirely  a 
matter  of  buying  a  good  stallion.  There 
must  be  good,  shapely  mares  as  well,  for 
while  the  sire  is  “half  the  herd”  the  other 
half  still  remains  50  per  cent. 


VALUE  IN  THE  VEAL  CALF. 

In  looking  over  my  milk  account  for 
June  I  learned  my  herd  avex-aged  $6.25 
each  at  the  creamery  for  25  days,  not  a 
munificent  sum.  Sunday,  June  29,  a 
two-year-old  heifer  dropped  her  first  calf. 
I  did  not  wish  to  raise  the  calf,  but  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  the  bob  veal  busi¬ 
ness,  so  I  transferred  the  calf  to  a  cow 
yielding  enough  for  its  wants.  You  can 
realize  my  satisfaction  when,  after  feed¬ 
ing  25  days,  the  local  butcher  laid  $14.25 
on  his  counter  in  payment  for  the  carcass 
hog-dressed.  I  have  argued  befox-e  on 


sweet  apple  orchard  was  designed  pri¬ 
marily  for  a  hog  pasture.  I  know  this 
to  have  been  the  fact  on  our  own  ances¬ 
tral  acres  and  on  many  other  farms  in 
that  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  section 
where  many  of  these  old  sweet  apple  or¬ 
chards  could  be  found  as  late  as  my  own 
younger  days.  In  years  of  compara- 
tively  light  apple  crops  these  sweet  ap¬ 
ples  sold  readily  for  good  prices  and 
many  of  them  went  to  market.  But  in 
ordinary  years  piggy  did  the  harvesting 
and  turned  the  sweet  apple  crop  into 
pi-ofitable  pork.  As  the  railroads  began 
to  x’each  out  from  the  cities  and  made  the 
sale  of  milk  possible,  and  seemingly  a 
more  profitable  kind  of  farming,  pork¬ 
making  was  given  up  and  of  course  as 
the  sweet  apples  orchards  fell  into  de¬ 
cay  they  were  not  replaced. 

Connecticut.  MERRITT  M.  CLARK. 

R.  N.-Y.— Mr.  Clark  is  right  about 
this.  We  have  .fed  many  sweet  apples 
to  pigs,  the  result  being  pork  of  a  quality 
which  “needs  no  apple  sauce.”  Even 
now  we  have  questions  from  people  who 
ask  what  varieties  of  sweet  apples  to 
plant  with  a  view  to  stock  feeding.  It 
seems,  however,  that  a  half  a  century 
ago  there  was  a  greater  market  demand 
for  sweet  apples.  We  sold  our  sweet 
fruit  this  year  for  $2  per  bai-rel,  beside 
feeding  many  windfalls. 


The  Perclieron  Society  reports  excel¬ 
lent  trade  in  that  breed.  Between  No¬ 
vember  1,  1912,  and  April  30,  1913, 
4,130  transfers  were  given,  2,522  to  men 
not  yet  members  of  the  Society,  begin¬ 
ners  in  Pereheron  breeding,  mainly  sub¬ 
stantial  farmers.  Business  with  Canada 
has  been  good.  The  membership  of  the 
Society  now  numbers  5,015. 

Fat  steers  $8  per  100 ;  fat  bulls  $7  to 
$7.25 ;  fresh  cows,  $60  to  $90  each. 
Eggs,  22 ;  apples,  15  cents  half  peck ; 
pears,  12  to  15  cents  half  peck ;  onions. 
25  cents  a  peck  ;  potatoes,  15  cents  a  half 
peck;  peaches,  $1  and  $1.25  a  basket; 
blackberries,  six,  eight  and  10  cents  a 
box.  G.  c.  L. 

Bechtelsville,  Pa. 


"John  Deere  Spreader* 

The  Spreader  with  the 
Beater  on  the  Axle 


The  Low  Down  Spreader  With 
The  Big  Drive  Wheels 

The  main  reason  why  the  demand  for  John 
Deere  Spreaders  has  been  greater  than  those 
interested  in  the  spreader  business  thought  pos¬ 
sible,  is  because  the  John  Deere  Spreader  is 
built  the  way  you  would  build  a  manure  spreader, 
to  suit  your  own  requirements. 

What  You  Want 

Here’s  your  chance  to  get  exactly  what 
you  want  in  a  manure  spreader.. 

One  that  is  easy  to  ioad,  light  for  your 
horses,  free  from  constant  repairing,  and 
one  that  will  last  as  long  as  you  think  it 
ought  to. 

What  You  Get 

With  a  John  Deere  Spreader  you  get  a 
low  down  Spreader  in  which  the  advantage 
of  big  drive  wheels  is  not  sacrificed  for  the 
low  down  feature. 

You  get  a  spreader  that  is  easy  for  your 
horses  because  it  has  these  big  drive  wheels 
together  with  roller  bearings,  few  parts, 
the  fact  that  the  center  of  the  load  is  com¬ 
paratively  near  the  horses  and  the  load 
evenly  distributed  over  all  four  wheels. 

There  are  no  clutches  to  get  out  of  order, 
no  chains  to  give  trouble,  no  adjustments 
necessary. 

Built  with  a  steel  frame,  securely  braced 
like  modern  railway  bridges,  it  is  very  strong 
and  durable. 

Why  You  Get  These  Things 

Mounting  the  beater  on  the  axle  make3 
all  these  things  possible  in  the  John  Deere 
Spreader. 

It  does  away  with  some  two  hundred 
trouble-giving  parts.  It  makes  the  spteader 
low  down.  It  permits  the  use  of  big  drive 
wheels.  It  does  away  with  clutches,  chains 
and  adjustments.  It  puts  all  the  strain  and 
stress  of  spreader  on  the  rear  axle,  where 
it  belongs,  not  on  the  sides  and  frame  of 
the  spreader. 

It  does  a  lot  of  other  good  things,  too. 
They  are  fully  illustrated  and  described  in 
our  new  spreader  book. 

Get  This  Spreader  Book 

It  tells  how  the  John  Deere  Spreader  is 
made  and  why  it  is  made  that  way.  It 
contains  illustrations  of  the  working  parts 
and  colored  pictures  of  the  John  Deere 
Spreader  in  the  field.  It  also  has  valuable 
information  in  regard  to  storing,  handling 
and  applying  manure  to  the  land. 

Get  one  of  these  books  free,  by  asking  us 
for  our  spreader  book,  Y  33. 

John  Deere  Plow  Company 


Moline,  Illinois 


Cows  Love  Unicorn 

Ready  mixed  dairy  ration 


It  cuts  down  the 
amount  of  grain  used, 
lowers  the  cost.increases 
the  flow  of  milk  and 
pleases  the  cows. 

Unicorn  isn’t  a  single 
feed.  It  is  many  in  one  — 
so  FEED  IT  STRAIGHT 
and  stop  your  worryingand 
expense. 

Proof  of  the  strength  and 
efficiency  of  Unicorn  furn¬ 
ished  in  abundance  on 
application.  Write  today. 

CHAPIN  &  CO. 

Box  R,  Hammond,  Ind 


Don’t  Gut  Out 

(SHOE  BOIL,  CAPPED 
HOCK  OR  BURSITIS 

FOR 


ABSORBINE 

M*  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Reduces  any  puff  or  swelling.  Does  not 
blister  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  K  free. 


ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man. 

kind.  For  Boils,  Bruises.  Old  Sores.  Swellings.  Varicose 
Veins,  Varicosities.  Allays  Pain.  Price  SI  and  S2  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.  Will  tell  more  if  you  write 

W.  F.  VOUNG,  P.  0.  F.»  88  Temple  St,  Springfield,  Masu 


use 

over 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 


years 


REMEDY 


Booklet 

free 


HEAVfs 


$3  Package  CURES  any  case  or  money  refunded. 
$1  Package  CURES  ordinary  cases. 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461 N.  Fourth.  Ave.,  Pittsburgh, Pa 


HORSE  LAME? 

spavin,  ringbone,  curb,  sofy  bunches,  splint,  eic.  50  cents,  post¬ 
paid.  £.  Kindig,  Jr.,  Kcmedy  Co.,  4825  Woodland  Ave.,  Phila. 


Use  KIXDIG'S  Famous 
OINTMENT.  A  sure  cure 
for  bone,  bog,  and  blood 


EXCELSIOR  SWING i  STANCHION 

30  Days’  Trial— Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

Tlie  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
liox  60,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


Foster  Steel  and  Wood 

STANCHIONS 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makescows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  :  cow  proof  j  sanitary  ; 
strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  and  illus- 
irated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTER  STF.EI,  STANCHION  CO. 
906  Insurance  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


KOBEBa’SON’S  CTIAIN 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 

“I  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  tho  very  best  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  way,”  writes 
JuetiiH  H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Eorcstvlllc,  Conn. 


ADD  WATER  TO  MILK 


WITHOUT  BREAK- 
ING  THE  LAW 


Cattle  that  drink  good  water  freely  give 
more  and  better  milk.  Equip  your 
stables  with 

accRm  cow  bowls 

Each  cow  controls  own  supply.  No  dan¬ 
ger  of  contagion.  Equally  good  for 
horses.  Approved  by  agricultural  col¬ 
leges.  Write  today. 

METAL  SHINGLE  CO. 
Bollovue  Avo.  Detroit,  Mich. 


3J)  Days  Free  Trial 


Costs  yon  nothing  to  test  a  set 
of  Empire  Steel  wheels  for  full 
.month.  W ill  prove  them  strong- 
1  er,  easier  running,  better  in 
every  way  than  any  others. 
Lighten  your  work,  save25£of 
tho  draft,  save  repair  bills. 

Write  for  free  trial  offer. 

EMPIRE  MEG.  CO., 
Box  960  Quincy,  XU. 


Full 

Set 

Steel 

Wheels 


Send  for  booklet. 

Best  Conditioner— 

Worm  Expcller 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

“Guaranteed  or  Money  Back.” 
Cough*,  Distemper,  Indigestion 

NEWTON’S 

60c,  $1.00  per  can. 

Large  for  Heaves. 

At  druggists’  or  sent  postpaid 

The  Newton  KeiucdyCo.,  Toledo, Ohio 


CRUMB'S 


IMPROVED 

WARRINER 


STANCHION 


Prof.  P.  G.  Helyar  of 
Mt.  Herman  School,  Mt. 
Herman,  Mass.,  writes: 

“  We  could  not  get  along 

without  Warriner  Stanch* 
ions.” 

Send  address  for  book¬ 
let  of  information  to  r* 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  Ml,  Forest  vllle,  Con*. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  l.oO 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2.50 

Cheeese  Making  Decker . 1-T5 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1-25 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow . 3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1-00 

Dairy  Panning,  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen,  Woll .  1-50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.50 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  TR I N I  DAD*  LAKE-ASPHALT 


stays  put  and  stays  tight  against  sun,  rain, 
wind,  snow,  heat,  cold,  alkalis,  and  acids. 

Put  it  on  all  your  buildings.  Apply  it  with  the  Kant-leak  Kleet. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book.  Lree. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


1913. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Milk 


Jobbing  Prices  at  New  York. 

Restaurants  using  two  to  five  cans  per 
day  are  now  paying  five  to  5 %  cents  for 
class  B,  pasteurized  milk. 


A  NEW  YORK  DAIRY  SECTION. 

This  is  not  a  beef  county,  as  most  of 
the  herds  are  Jerseys,  with  a  few  herds 
of  Guernseys  and  Ilolsteins.  Our  butch¬ 
ers  buy  mostly  Western  beef  for  their 
business.  Some  of  them  get  now  and 
then  a  cow  that  was  useless  for  dairy, 
and  have  to  pay  on  the  ratio  of  Western 
prices.  At  present  beef  is  .$10  to  $13  per 
quarter  and  retails  from  10  to  28  cents 
per  pound.  A  few  of  the  farmers  have 
bought  small  flocks  of  sheep  and  find 
ready  sale  for  lambs  to  our  local  butch¬ 
ers  at  eight  cents  live  weight,  and  they 
retail  it  for  12  to  22  cents  from  wagon. 
Dairying  is  the  principal  industry  and 
the  creameries  handle  the  milk  either  un¬ 
der  co-operative  or  sell  to  creamery  com¬ 
pany.  Sheffield  Farms  Company  bought 
the  co-operative  plant  here  last  Fall  and 
they  buy  the  milk.  It  is  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory,  only.it  takes  the  skim-milk  off  the 
farm,  and  that  is  one  reason  for  such  a 
shortage  of  cows;  there  are  no  calves 
raised.  Good  fresh  cows  bring  from  $50 
to  $75  each  and  are  hard  to  find  at  that. 
Hay  is  short  crop,  but  so  are  fresh  milch 
cows  and  I  do  not  know  in  three  years, 
if  there  are  not  more  calves  raised,  where 
the  cows  will  come  from  to  supply  the  in¬ 
creasing  demand.  Butter  brings  27  cents 
per  pound  to  the  farmer.  I  do  not  know 
what  use  creamery  company  makes  of 
their  butter  as  they  make  butter  and  ship 
cream  and  whole  milk  to  New  York  City. 
There  is  not  fruit  enough  here  this  year 
for  home  use;  all  kinds  are  very  scarce. 
Horses  very  high;  very  few  raised  here; 
good  teams  from  $300  to  $600.  A.  m. 

Ashland,  N.  Y. 


Cows  sell  from  $60  to  $100  a  head ; 
butter  27  *4  cents  per  pound;  cheese, 
13 14  ;  eggs,  30 :  new  potatoes,  $1  per 
bushel ;  raspberries,  18  cents  per  quart : 
cherries.  1214  cents  per  quart ;  oats.  50 
cents  per  bushel ;  corn,  $1.40  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds ;  green  peas,  50  to  90  per 
bushel.  ^  E.  G. 

Beaver  Meadow,  N.  Y. 

We  get  good  prices  for  everything  we 
can  raise.  This  is  strictly  a  Summer 
boarding-house  section,  and  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  all  houses  are  full  of  guests.  Pro¬ 
duce  is  sold  in  a  semi-retail  way.  at  the 
following  prices :  Green  corn,  $1.50  to 
$2  per  100  ears;  tomatoes.  $1  per  10- 
quart  basket ;  beets  and  carrots.  $2  per 
bushel ;  best  potatoes,  $3.50  per  barrel ; 
cabbage,  $2.50  per  barrel,  or  10  cents 
per  head ;  beans  and  peas,  $1.50  to  $2 
per  bushel ;  cauliflower,  10  to  25  cents, 
according  to  size.  The  price  mentioned 
for  tomatoes  is  for  first  part  of  the 
season  ;  the  price  usually  drops  gradually 
to  75  cents  and  $1  per  bushel  about  the 
last  of  August  for  canning.  Hay,  $16 
to  $20  per  ton  ;  no  grain  raised  to  sell. 
Fresh  cows  in  Spring  and  Summer,  $30 
to  $50;  in  Fall  same  cows.  $18  to  $30; 
good  young  horses,  $200  to  $300.  There 
are  no  dairies  here.  No  small  fruits 
raised.  Apples  are  a  complete  failure 
this  year.  c.  »r.  c. 

Barryville,  N.  Y\ 

Dairy  cattle  coming  fresh  this  Fall  are 
bringing  from  $70  to  $100  per  head  for 
grades.  Milk  at  the  cheese  factory  and 
cream  ry  has  brought  from  $1  to  $1.15 
per  100  pounds.  Red  and  black  rasp¬ 
berries  have  been  scarce  and  high,  bring¬ 
ing  from  12  to  20  cents  per  quart.  There 
is  large  acreage  growing  in  this  part  of 
the  State.  A.  E.  N. 

Augusta,  N.  Y. 

In  our  section  the  number  of  people 
give  a  good  home  and  retail  market,  and 
comparatively  little  farming  is  done. 
Cows  seldom  under  $75  and  up  to  $125 ; 
milk,  wholesale,  5  to  6  cents  a  quart ; 
retail,  8  to  10;  butter,  when  for  sale, 
35  to  40  at  door.  Lima  beans,  25  cents 
a  peck  ;  beets,  $2  to  $3  hundred  bunches; 
corn,  $2  a  hundred.  Not  enough  fruit 
to  quote,  but  good  pears  will  bring  $1 
per  bushel  and  so  will  apples.  Potatoes 
may  be  said  to  be  the  principal  crop 
grown  here,  and  value  follows  closely  the 
New  York  markets.  This  crop  is  light, 
owing  to  dry  Summer.  j.  j.  b. 

Bell  more,  N.  Y. 

August  9.  We  are  naving  a  spell  of 
very  hot  humid  weather,  from  70  to  90 
degrees  in  the  shade,  which  with  the  tor¬ 
menting  flies  seems  to  make  the  cows 
fall  off  in  their  milk  production.  As  the 
pastures  are  getting  short  the  price  of 
butter  has  advanced  to  36  and  3S  cents 
a  pound,  while  milk  always  stays  the 
same  price,  seven  and  eight  cents  per 
quart  retail  and  five  cents  per  quart 
wholesale.  Eggs  28  to  30  cents  per 
dozen ;  potatoes  have  dropped  to  $1  a 
bushel.  Yellow  Transparent  apples, 
hand  picked,  40  to  50  cents  a  peck;  fallen 
ones  from  20  to  30  cents  a  peek.  String 
beans  40  to  50  cents  per  half  bushel 
basket;  cabbage  from  three  to  six  cents 
per  head.  New  hay  $20  per  ton ;  hay 
was  a  rather  sliorjt  crop  on  account  of  a 
severe  drought  during  May  and  early 
•nine.  Early  sown  oats  were  also  short 
in  straw,  but  timely  rains  helped  the 
biter  oats  which  are  not  all  cut  yet  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  humid  and  unsettled  weather, 
lorn  is  looking  good.  The  late  potato 
muds  are  a  puzzle,  some  fields  are  looking 
'"iy  good,  while  others  are  from  one- 


fourth  to  one-half  missing.  The  same 
conditions  are  reported  throughout 
Schuylkill  and  Berks  Counties,  while  Le¬ 
high  County  is  reported  as  having  very 
fine  looking  potato  fields.  It  is  feared 
that  this  weather  will  cause  the  rapid 
spread  of  blight.  The  Winter  apple  crop 
will  be  short  owing  to  the  late  frosts. 
Orchards  on  high  land  will  yield  fair 
crops,  while  those  on  low  land  and  near 
streams  do  not  have  any  fruit  on  at  all. 

Barnesville,  Pa.  j.  h.  k. 

Corn  is  our  great  staple,  now  brings 
about  50  to  55;  oats.  36;  wheat,  85; 
hogs,  $7  to  $8  per  100 ;  beeves  about 
same.  Milch  cows,  $50  to  $70;  butter, 
20  to  22 ;  eggs,  16 ;  fowls.  13.  Few  ap¬ 
ples  raised,  old  orchards  all  gone.  Gar¬ 
dens  burned  out ;  potatoes,  55  to  60. 

Albany,  Ill.  c.  b.  p. 

The  hay  crop  was  fair,  some  very 
weedy,  mixed  hay  more  plentiful  than 
straight  Timothy.  Potatoes  look  well, 
but  early  crop  suffered  from  drought. 
Oats  a  medium  crop,  some  very  thin  on 
the  ground.  Fruit  very  scarce  in  some 
parts  of  the  county  on  account  of  late 
frosts.  Wheat  was  good ;  rye  good  in 
straw,  but  poorly  filled ;  corn  good. 
Prices  as  follows :  Potatoes,  $1  per 
bushel ;  eggs,  28 ;  butter,  35 ;  wheat,  95 ; 
rye,  60 ;  oats,  50 ;  chickens,  IS ;  corn, 
70.  Heavy  rains  have  washed  the  roads 
badly.  Work  on  the  State  road  between 
Catawissa  and  Centralia  has  been 
stopped  owing  to  lack  of  funds  to  pay 
laborers.  w.  G.  b. 

Columbia  Co.,  Pa. 


THE  BOSTON  MARKETS 


The  supply  of  fruit  and  vegetables  on 
sale  in  Boston  market  increases  from 
day  to  day,  and  with  the  demand  some¬ 
what  lessened  for  various  reasons  sales 
are  a  little  slow  at  the  best  prices  asked, 
but  a  slight  reduction  usually  closes  the 
sale.  Corn  is  in  fair  supply,  yet  not 
excessive,  and  prices  on  best  hold  at  $1 
per  box  with  most  of  the  poorer  stock 
finding  a  good  sale  at  75  cents.  The 
retail  prices  vary  from  20  to  30  cents 
per  dozen  ;  three  to  six  dozen  is  required 
to  fill  a  box  on  the  average  of  early  corn. 
The  general  supply  now  ready  and  com¬ 
ing  on  is  not  heavy,  and  if  demand  is 
reasonably  good  prices  to  growers  should 
remain  good  on  corn  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  pepper  crop  looks  good  and  is 
large  enough  to  give  the  Italian  people 
a  good  supply  throughout  the  season ; 
present  selling  price  is  about  $1.50  per 
bushel.  Outdoor  tomatoes  are  just  ripen¬ 
ing  up  and  bring  $3  to  $4  per  box.  House 
tomatoes  bring  eight  and  10  cents  per 
pound.  Cabbage  is  plenty  for  present 
supply  and  brings  $1.50  per  barrel. 
String  beans  are  cheap  at  50  cents  per 
box.  Shell  beans  are  blighting  some, 
which  fact  is  apt  to  keep  prices  above 
that  of  previous  years’  low  prices  pres¬ 
ent  price,  $1.50  per  box.  Lettuce,  one 
of  the  market  gardener’s  most  paying 
crops,  is  selling  to  please  the  growers  so 
far  this  season  as  the  rule ;  present  price, 
50  cents  per  box.  Cucumbers  are  show¬ 
ing  blight  early  this  year,  which  is  apt 
to  cut  the.bearing  season  short  and  keep 
the  price  at  a  high  figure ;  present  price, 
$3  per  box.  Fancy  cauliflower,  $2.50  per 
box ;  celery,  $1.50  per  dozen  bunches ; 
onions  locally  are  not  a  large  yield  as 
yet,  and  prices  are  well  up  at  $1.50  per 
bushel.  Squash  is  plenty  enough  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand  easily  and  sells  at  50 
cents  per  box  for  Summer  crook-neck 
and  $1.25  per  barrel  for  southern  mar¬ 
rows.  Beets  bring  around  $1  per  box ; 
carrots.  $2,  and  the  supply  not  plenty  as 
yet.  Spinach  brings  60  cents  per  box ; 
a  few  green  peas  on  sale  at  $1.50  per 
box  ;  potatoes  hold  firm  at  about  $3  per 
barrel,  with  sweets  as  high  as  $4.50. 
Cantaloupes  are  in  good  supply  but  poor 
in  quality  at  75  cents  to  $1.25  per  crate. 
Many  retail  stores  are  selling  them  at 
four  large  ones  for  25  cents.  Water¬ 
melons  fairly  plenty  at  30  to  40  cents 
each.  Apples  have  been  in  good  demand 
at  good  prices,  but  owing  to  the  heavy 
drop  from  the  trees  lately  the  second 
grades  are  selling  a  little  slow  at  75 
cents  per  box  more  times  than  at  $1. 
The  fancy  ones,  of  course,  sell  better, 
some  at  $1.75  per  box.  Pears  from 
California.  $3  pm'  box.  Peaches  coming 
more  plenty,  yet  prices  vary  much,  but 
about  $1.25  per  basket  is  perhaps  the 
average.  Plums  plenty  and  glutting  with 
no  set  price,  probably  $1  per  basket  is 
the  price  many  are  and  will  be  sold  at. 

Butter  holds  about  the  same.  best 
grades  being  firm  at  31  and  32  cents  per 
pound  ;  others  slow  at  28  to  30.  Cheese  is 
also  in  good  supply  and  trade  slow ;  best, 
li  ;  others,  13  to  15,  is  the  figure  for 
most  sales.  Eggs  in  good  supply  and  | 
prices  are  easy  on  some  grades,  which  ! 
sell  at  23  to  30.  but  the  best  fancy  fresh 
bring  37  and  in  some  cases  in  a  small 
way,  40  per  dozen.  Ileus,  as  the  rule, 
are  not  laying  heavy,  but  going  in  to 
molt  early  this  season.  Live  fowls  sell 
at  17  per  pound;  dressed  fowls,  16  to  20; 
roasting  chickens,  up  to  30;  broilers.  24; 
ducks.  20;  best  dressed  beef.  14;  other 
grades.  10  to  12:  mutton,  7  to  9;  lamb, 
best,  14 ;  good.  12 ;  eastern  veal,  14  to 
16  for  best ;  others,  10  to  12.  a.  e.  p. 


FREE  SCHOLARSHIP  TO  ONE  STUDENT 

FROM  EACH  ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT  IN  N.  Y.  STATE 


NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

EitabUibed  at  Jiew  York  Culvt-nity  in  tli*  City  otNe\r  York  By 
Chapt.-r  6*6  Laws  of  1913 

Formerly  Now  York-Amort, -an  Veterinary  Collet;.'  (New  York 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, Chartered  18.iT,  and  Amer¬ 
ican  \  e ter i nary  College,  Chartered  1875).  Session  1913-191 1 
Bering  Sep.  24. 1913.  Laboratory  Facilities  and  Clini¬ 
cal  Advantages  Unsurpassed.  Write  for  New  Catalogue 
and  All  Information  to 

W.  J  COATES,  M.O.,  O.V.S.,  Doan 
14»  Wosl  84th  Street  ...  Now  York  City 


)  DAIRY  CATTIiE 

Bred 

for  Butter 

The  get  of  Sayda’s  Heir,  3d,  74817,  show 
a  thrift  and  finish  which  mark  them  as 
well-bred  in  every  sense  of  the  term. 
They  are  markedly  similar  in  color  and 
conformation.  They  are  notably  rugged 
and  hardy  as  calves,  and  as  they  grow 
to  maturity  every  one  develops  a  vig¬ 
orous  constitution  and  splendid  dairy 
type.  All  his  daughters  carry  excellent 
udders  and  large,  well-placed  teats. 

Their  consistent  breeding  is  re¬ 
flected  in  their  dairy  ability.  The 
Sayda  family  in  the  Meridale 
Herd  now  includes  twenty  .  Reg- 
ister-of-Merit  cows,  their  average 
record  being  8115  lbs.  milk,  test¬ 
ing  5.635%,  and  making  557  lbs. 
butter,  at  an  average  age  of  6  years 
5  months. 

A  full  sister-in-blood  to  Sayda’s  Heir, 
3d,  is  just  finishing  a  year  of  authenti¬ 
cated  work  at  almost  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  will  exceed  11,000  lbs.  milk 
and  800  lbs.  butter.  She  has  averaged 
over  7910  lbs.  milk,  540  lbs.  butter  an¬ 
nually  for  ten  years. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  It.  N.-Y.  and  you'ii  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


xi  onsEs 


50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  aave 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per- 
chcron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.  W.  Green,  Middlefield,  O. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &Warrea 


sAr’.K-Farm  Team  of  Stallions 

Nine  years  oid;  weight,  3.000  pounds;  one  grade 
Perclieron;  one  grade  Belgian:  by  imported  ton 
sires;  absolutely  ltind,  sound,  true,  and  every  way 
right.  Good  and  sure  breeders.  Have  done  the 
work  on  190-acre  farm  since  three  years  old.  Will, 
in  one  season  ;is  stock  horses,  more  than  earn  the 
price  asked  for  them.  J.  W.  FLINT,  Scio,  If.  T. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and  robust  health  tochildren. 
Safe  and  ideal  playmates.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Highest  type. 
Complete  outflts.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
loguer.  BELLR  MEADS  FARM,  BOX  20,  MARKHAM,  YA. 

SHEEF 

UfflNTED— REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  OR  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 
**  ONONTA  FARM,  Portland,  Connecticut 


IMPROVE  YOOR  FLOCK  with  a  good  "  SHROPSHIRE  ’*  or 
1  "  SOUTHDOWN  ”  ram  from  the  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM. 

J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.,  -  I.ewiston,  N.  V. 


judgment,  the  purchaser  of  a  Sayda  bull 
cannot  well  go  wrong  in  his  expectation 
of  greater  production  and  better  finish 
in  his  herd.  It  is  with  much  satisfaction 
that  we  offer  several  sons  of 
Sayda's  Heir,  3d,  nearly  ready 
for  service,  confident  that 
their  buyers  will  find  them 
unusually  profitable  sires.  We 
are  banking  on  this  blood. 

ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Jersey 


The  Jersey  gives  richer 
milk  and  more  butter  than 
any  other  known  breed,  at  a 
lower  keeping  cost.  She  does  it 
continuously  and  persistently. 
Her  milk  and  butter  bring  better 
prices  than  the  product  of  any  other 
dairy  breed.  That's  where  quality 
does  count.  Jersey  facts  free.  Write 
now.  We  have  no  cows  for  sale. 
AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  Street,  New  York 


Breed  Dp— Not  Oown'I.T^.^S’S 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  It.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

EastRiverGradeHolsteins 

FOR  SALE 

IOO  HEIFERS — 1  and  2  years  old;  sired  by  full- 
blooded  bulls:  dams  are  high-grade  Holsteins. 
73  COWS — due  to  calve  this  Fall.  Large,  heavy 
milkers. 

30  FRESH  COWS — Come  and  see  them  milked. 
10  REGISTERED  BULLS— Alio  grade  bulla. 

DEPT.  Y  JOHN  B.  WEBSTER. 

Bell  Phone  No.  H,  F.  S.  Cortland,  N,  Y. 

150  HIGH  GRADE 
HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Large,  fine  individuals,  nicely  marked  and 
heavy  producers,  due  to  freshen  in  August, 
September  and  October.  100  two-year-old 
heifers,  sired  by  registered  Holstein  bulls 
and  from  grade  cows  with  large  milk  records. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  C«rtl»»d,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  -.Us 

marked  and  well-grown  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE,  from 
three  to  four  months  old.  All  from  A.  li.  O.  dams 
with  records  of  19  lbs.,  jr.  three,  to  25  lbs.,  5  years 
old.  Sire,  Pietertje  Hengerveld  Segis  6th,  whose 
dam  and  grand-dam  averaged  31.15  llis.  butter  in  7 
days.  Average  fat,  1.06.  Price,  $50.00  to  $100.00. 
ELMTREE  FARM,  Harry  Yates,  Prop.,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


$ 


o  A  HO  BUYS  REG.  HOLSTEIN 
<1  l,v/v  MALE  CALF-born.  July  25, 
\J  1913.  Exceptionally  well  bred,  fine 
individual,  attractively  marked. 
Pair  of  show  heifers,  choicely  bred,  calved. 
December  18.  1912  and  February  9,  1913,  at  $100.00 
each.  Mature  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  HI  LLHURST  FARM.  MUNNSVILLE,  N.  Y 


FROM  ALL  OF  THE  BREEDS 

at  the  Nat’l  Dairy  Show,  1913 

A  GUERNSEY 

was  pronounced  br 

JUDGES  THE  BEST 

•-  Write  us  about  her. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  Y  PETERBORO.  N.  H. 


Registered  Shropshire  yearling 

RAMS  &  EWES— Cheap.  Fred  Van  Vleet.  Lodi,  M-Y. 

(  Dogsi  and  Ferrets 

mi  I  IF  PUPQ— Natural  drivers.  Also  English 

uULLIL  rurO  Bloodhounds,  Nelson's,  Grove  City, Pa 

Fprrpfc  for  ^alp-Eitb0r  color  or  sex,  anysize.sin- 
I  Cl  I  Cld  lUlualC  gles.  mated  pairs  and  dozen  lots 
Catalogue  free.  C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.,  Greenwich,  BJiij 

I  SWIKTE  | 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  H1GHW000 

The  U.  S.  Government  has  just  purchased  another 
Highwood  Boar  to  head  its  herd  at  Panama.  This 
is  the  third  herd  boar  purchased  of  ns  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  speaks  for  itself.  We  have  the 
large,  long-bodied  and  fancy-headed  Berkshire,  ail 
ages  for  sale.  Visitors  always  welcome. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

BIG  BERKSHIRES  I  have  bred  more  high- 
class  hogs  than  any  breeder  in  Connecticut.  Wat¬ 
son's  Masterpiece  Xo.  123931  at  head  of  herd.  Noth¬ 
ing  for  sale  but  March  and  April  pigs  at  present. 
J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


O.l.C.’s  anil  Chester  Wftite$i£*‘s£s&£s! 

Boar  pigs.  8  to  12wks.  old,  $10  and  $12  each.  Sows  al  l 
sold.  Orders  for  Fall  sow  pigs  and  trios  taken  now. 
Members  O.  I.  C.  Swine  Breeders  A  ss’n  &  New  Ches¬ 
ter  White  Record  Ass’n.  Victor  Farms,  Bellvale,  *.  Y. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites, 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calve3.  Collie 
—  — —  Pups, Beagles  and  Poultry.  Writefor 

prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ereildoun,  Pa. 

CHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
w  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  E.  BAllNKS,  Oxford,  N.  V. 

OCO  QUICK  -  GROWING  MULEF00T  HOGS  FOR  SAIF 
JOHN  DUNLAP,  Williamsport,  Ohio 


CATTLE 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  f“r, 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  ChittenaiiBe.  I.  T. 

THE  TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  JOURNAL,  with  wile-list 

■  of  pure-bred  stock,  25c ts.  per  year.  Copy  free; 
We  have  some  very  good  offers  in  Holstein  and  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle,  German  Coach  Horses.  Shetland  Ponies. 
Southdown  ewes  and  Cheshire  gilts.  A  two-year 
Berkshire  boar,  registered,  $25.00.  TOMPKINS  C8 
BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Box  B.  Trumansburj.  N.  Y. 

Ontario  Pietje  Segis 

born  Feb.  8,  1913,  grandson  of  King  Segis  and 
Pietje  22d’s  Woodcrest  Lad.  Showy  markings; 
wbite  predominating.  Remarkable  breeding. 
Price,  for  quick  sale,  $150.  Send  for  pedigree. 
CLOVERDALE  FARM,  -  Charlotte.  N,  T. 

The  WARNERS  AYRSHIRES  for  Sale 

UNCAS  OF  HICKORY  ISLAND,  No.  12740,  dropped  Decem¬ 
ber  12.  1909,  by  Osceola  of  Hickory  Island,  a  son  of 
Olga  Fox,  No.  18545,  and  grandson  of  Lukalela,  N<*. 
12357  (12187  lbs.  milk,  543  lbs.  butter)  and  grandson 
of  Lady  Fox,  No.  9669  (12299  lbs.  milk,  624  lbs.  bu: 
ter).  Descended  also  from  snch  individuals  ns  Lord 
Dudley  of  Drumsuie,  No.  7552,  Gleneairn  3d  and 
Kirsty  Wallace  of  Anchentrain,  champion  cow  ha 
milk  tests  at  Buffalo  Exhibition.  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Address,  MANAGER  WARNERS,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

If  You  Want  Guernseys  sTao*l 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION.  Box  SB.  Peekskill.N.  Y. 

fillFRNSFY  Rill  I  No.  16166— Dropped  June  1. 
UUCnnOLI  DULL  i9o<).  Fine  individual.  Soiling 
to  avoid  inbreeding.  ONONTA  FARM,  Portland,  Connected 

POLLED  HOLSTEINS 

The  only  herd  in  the  world— all  of  A.  R.  O.  breed¬ 
ing  and  registered  in  the  H.  F.  H.  B.  of  America 
A  few  choice  Bull  Calves  from  A.  R.  O,  dams  for 
sale  at  6  months  of  age.  $125.00  and  up. 

Geo.  E.  Stevenson  &  Sons,  Waverly, Penna. 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

At  the  St-  Louis  fair  in  1904  great  satisfaction  was 
It  by  the  advocates  of  a  popular  dairy  breed  in  the 
120-day  records  made  by  their  cows,  the  best  one  being 
280  lbs.  fat. 

From  their  point  of  view  this  is  still  a  phenomenal  record 
though  rather  small  when  compared  with  a  recent  official 
Holstein  record,  namely— 393.487  lbs.  fat  from  11.326.7  lba. 
of  milk  in  120  days. 

Other  things  being  equal,  great  producer*  are  economical 
producers  and  in  no  other  breed  will  yon  find  so  large  a 
proportion  of  big-yield  cows  as  among  Holsteins. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  P.  L  HOUGH  LON.  Sec  y.  Box  105.  Brattleboro,  Vt 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

Why  We  Breed  Guernseys. — “The 
recollection  of  quality  remains  long  after 
the  price  has  been  forgotten.”  This  quo¬ 
tation  may  be  overworked,  but  it  ex¬ 
presses  a  deep  psychological  truth,  a 
truth  of  which  the  business  man  is  con¬ 
stantly  made  aware.  It  is  in  harmony 
with  this  fact  that  the  good  business  man 
is  always  striving  to  reach  his  ideal  of 
quality,  which  will  place  his  product 
above  all  other  similar  products.  The 
dairyman  as  a  business  man  should  strive 
to  place  upon  the  market  as  high-grade 
milk,  cream  and  butter  as  his  market  is 
capable  of  using.  In  my  estimation,  the 
Guernsey  breed  furnishes  the  quintes¬ 
sence  of  excellence  in  the  products  of  the 
dairy.  Her  milk  is  on  a  par  for  rich¬ 
ness  with  the  Jersey,  but  of  a  more 
creamy  color  and  a  flavor  surpassing  all. 
Her  cream  the  same,  and  her  butter  the 
year  round,  shows  that  delightful  flavor 
and  golden  color  associated  with  the 
product  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  when 
the  cows  are  on  new  grass.  Now  when 
the  excellence  of  the  products  of  the 
Guernsey  is  admitted,  the  next  point  to 
consider  is  at  what  cost  they  can  be  pro¬ 
duced,  and  we  believe  that  butter  fat  is 
obtained  from  this  breed  at  even  less  cost 
than  from  others.  Witness  the  result  of 
tests  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  in 
Buffalo,  where  the  Guernseys  showed  the 
lowest  cost  over  other  breeds  for  the 
production  of  butter  fat.  Add  to  these 
advantages  the  uniform  type,  beautiful 
fawn  and  white  color,  good  size  and  do¬ 
cility,  and  you  have  our  reasons  for  ad¬ 
miring  and  breeding  ut  Lochevan  Farm 
these  fine  animals.  Howard  Kellogg. 

New  York. 

A  Live  Stock  Partnership. — I  am 
the  man  who  asked  the  question  about 
buying  purebred  cattle  in  partnership,  and 
I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  arti¬ 
cle  on  page  802,  under  the  heading  “A 
Business  Deal  in  Live  Stock.”  Certainly 
the  information  gathered  from  your  cor¬ 
respondents  is  very  enlightening.  J. 
Grant  Morse  takes  it  upon  himself  to 
lecture  both  parties  to  the  proposed  deal 
without  giving  any  information  that 
would  be  of  the  slightest  value  to  either. 
B.  Walker  McKeen  ends  up  by  saying : 
“It  will  be  best  for  both  men  to  stay 
out  of  the  business  unless  they  have  a 
genuine  love  for  the  animals  and  are 
looking  for  rewards  other  than  mere 
money  gain  to  come  from  their  labors.” 
This  was  not  to  be  a  sentimental  propo¬ 
sition  as  Mr.  McKeen  seems  to  assume. 
It  was  a  business  proposition,  the  idea 
of  both  parties  being  to  get  their  reward 
in  Inoney  and  not  in  sentimental  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Herr  does  touch  very  lightly  on 
the  real  subject  at  issue,  but  none  of  the 
correspondents  or  your  comments  in  any 
way  tend  to  do  anything  except  throw 
doubt  on  this  whole  question  of  dairy¬ 
ing.  I  assumed  to  start  with  that  there 
was  a  reasonable  return  to  the  farmer 
engaged  in  the  dairy  business.  If  that 
assumption  is  wrong  then  no  plan  could 
be  devised  that  would  work  out  satisfac¬ 
torily,  but  going  back  to  my  assumption 
that  there  is  a  reasonable  profit  in  the 
dairy  business  as  conducted  with  the  or¬ 
dinary  grade  animal  shouldn’t  there  be  as 
much  profit  in  the  business  carried  on 
wholly  with  registered  animals  and 
wouldn’t  most  any  dairyman  take  better 
care  of  registered  animals  than  he  would 
of  a  lot  of  grades?  I  am  honestly  seek¬ 
ing  for  information  and  not  to  get  into 
an  argument.  We  are  not  all  as  wise  as 
J.  Grant  Morse,  who  says :  “If  these 
men  want  to  go  into  partnership  in 
breeding  cattle,  they  ought  to  know  best 
on  what  terms  they  can  start.  If  they 
don’t  they  would  better  not  start.” 

T.  E. 

Why  I  Prefer  Berkshires. — Among 
the  many  reasons  why  Berkshires  are 
my  favorite  breed,  I  would  mention : 
First,  they  are  perfectly  gentle.  I  have 
never  known  a  cross  one  in  all  of  the 
years  I  have  had  them.  Even  the  old 
boars  are  gentle  as  a  kitten  and  on  enter¬ 
ing  the  field  where  they  are,  they  will 
come  up  like  a  dog  to  be  caressed.  When 
we  wish  to  ship  Berkshires  they  readily 
walk  into  the  crate  when  a  few  kernels 
of  corn  are  thrown  into  it.  We  never 
try  to  drive  them,  but  can  lead  them  any¬ 
where  with  an  ear  of  corn.  Second,  the 
sows  are  unsurpassed  for  prolificacy  and 
are  careful  nurses  and  are  great  milkers. 
A  litter  of  nine  or  10  pigs  is  well  pro¬ 
vided  for  even  by  a  young  gilt,  and  older 
sows  often  raise  12  or  more,  so  strong 
arc  the  digestive  and  assimilating  powers 
of  the  dam.  Third,  they  are  great  rust¬ 
lers  for  feed,  so  that  they  may  be  easily 
fattened  at  any  age  and  may  be  made  to 
weight  at  maturity  from  000  to  1,000 
pounds.  Fourth,  the  Berkshires  are 
noted  more  than  any  other  breed  for 
their  finely  marbled  lean  and  fat.  They 
have  good  hams  and  shoulders  with 
plenty  of  side  meat  for  bacon,  and  such 
delicious  meat  that  carloads  of  this  breed 
bring  a  higher  price  than  any  other 
breed  in  the  market.  Fifth,  they  are 
strong  and  husky.  Their  strong  limbs, 
well-arched  back  and  great  muscular 
power,  render  them  less  liable  to  accident 
and  disease  than  other  breeds.  Sixth,  so 
active,  strong  and  vigorous  are  the  pigs 
at  birth  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  every¬ 
one  to  survive.  I  once  noticed  two  of 
them  less  than  two  hours  old  scrap  vig¬ 
orously  for  at  least  live  minutes.  Sev¬ 
enth,  while  their  black  color  at  first 
blush  would  seem  to  be  against  them, 
yet  to  my  mind  this  is  greatly  in  their 


favor  as  a  breed,  for  they  do  not  show 
dirt  as  readily  as  the  white  breeds  and 
their  six  white  points  (four  white  feet, 
white  nose  and  white  tip  to  the  tail), 
with  the  black  body,  make  them  attrac¬ 
tive  and  when  dressed  the  skin  is  as 
white  as  that  of  any  breed.  Visitors  to 
the  International  Stock  Show  at  Chi¬ 
cago  seem  more  numerous  around  the 
Berkshire  pens  than  around  the  other 
breeds  of  swine,  not  only  for  this  reason, 
but  because  they  find  more  quality,  more 
ham,  deeper  bodies,  straighter  pasterns, 
straighter  and  longer  top  and  bottom 
lines  and  more  uniformity  in  the  Berk¬ 
shires.  At  the  1912  Live  Stock  Exposi¬ 
tion  they  won  the  grand  championship 
prize  of  .$75  for  a  carload  lot  averaging 
850  pounds  or  over,  thus  securing  the 
prize  of  $100  for  the  grand  champion¬ 
ship  of  all  breeds  and  the  special  prize 
of  $100  given  by  the  American  Berk¬ 
shire  Association.  “This  is  especially 
noteworthy  in  that  the  pork  barrel  is  the 
ultimate  destination  of  all  hogs.  If 
Berkshires  win  out  just  where  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  wants  them  to  win,  it  is  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  that  they  are  the  best 
breed  of  hogs  for  the  farmer  to  raise. 
Competition  in.  this  carload  class  was 
strong.  Ten  carloads  of  swine  of  the 
different  breeds  were  pitted  against  the 
Berkshires.  This  grand  championship 
car  of  50  Berkshires  averaged  424 
pounds.  Berkshires  also  took  the  sec¬ 
ond  prize  on  a  carload  averaging  896 
pounds.  The  average  weight  of  this  sec¬ 
ond  prize  car  of  Berkshires  was  an  aver¬ 
age  of  86  pounds  over  the  largest  average 
rate  of  any  other  breed.”  s.  g.  Harris. 

New  York. 

Hampshire  Downs. — I  have  been 
keeping  sheep  for  50  years,  and  the 
Hampshire  Downs  suit  me  better  than 
any  I  have  ever  had.  In  the  first  place 
they  give  a  very  good  fleece  of  wool  aver¬ 
aging  eight  pounds  each  to  the  flock. 
They  are  very  good  breeders,  very  often 
have  two  lambs  and  quite  often  have 
three  lambs.  I  had  one  ewe  this  year 
that  had  three  lambs  and  raised  them 
herself,  and  did  not  have  to  feed  them 
on  the  bottle  at  all.  Of  course  this  is 
rare,  but  it  shows  that  they  are  good 
milkers.  The  lambs  are  always  big  and 
strong  when  born,  and  if  given  proper 
care  and  feed  are  always  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Ram  lambs  that  were  born  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  February  and  March  will  weigh 
110  to  140  pounds  now.  This,  1  think, 
is  very  good  for  this  age.  I  keep  pure- 
breds  only,  and  only  keep  the  best  for 
breeding  and  am  not  afraid  to  show  with 
any  breeder.  Just  think,  a  six  months’ 
ram  weighing  140  pounds !  Of  course 
this  is  rare,  but  my  sheep  do  not  get 
grain,  only  in  lambing  time,  and  some¬ 
times  not  then,  but  there  is  one  thing 
that  they  do  get,  and  that  is  plenty  of 
good  Alfalfa  hay  in  Winter,  and  run  in 
Alfalfa  grass  in  Summer.  If  I  kill  a 
lamb  or  sheep  I  get  a  good  size  carcass, 
or  if  I  sell  a  sheep  to  the  butcher  it 
brings  a  good  price,  as  they  weigh  heavy, 
from  140  to  200  pounds.  I  used  to  keep 
Southdown,  but  they  do  not  shear  as 
much  wool,  the  lambs  are  small  and  of¬ 
ten  very  weak  when  born,  and  take  quite 
some  extra  care.  They  are  smaller  bone 
and  of  course  do  not  get  so  large.  Our 
butcher  was  telling  me  the  other  day 
that  he  got  better  lambs  this  year  where 
they  had  a  Hampshire  Down  ram  with 
grade  ewes  than  he  ever  did  from  the 
same  parties  with  the  Southdown  ram. 

New  Jersey.  ellis  tiger. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Tumor  in  Sow. 

One  of  my  sows  has  a  hard  swelling  on 
her  left  under  side  adjoining  one  teat. 
The  swelling  seems  to  be  composed  of 
three  or  four  lumps  joined  together,  but 
appearing  as  one  swelling.  What  is  the 
matter  with  the  sow?  Is  the  trouble 
curable?  If  incurable,  does  it  spoil  her 
for  pork  or  for  breeding?  c.  w. 

New  York. 

The  tumor  may  be  actinomycotic,  from 
the  ray  fungus  which  causes  lumpy  jaw 
in  cattle,  and  might  be  successfully  re¬ 
moved  by  a  trained  surgeon.  If  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  udder  she  may  be 
used  for  breeding.  Her  meat  may  be 
used  if  it  is  thought  best  to  kill  her  and 
if  it  proves  that  the  tumor  is  not  tuber¬ 
cular  or  cancerous.  a.  s.  a. 

Distemper. 

I  have  two  little  black  kittens,  and 
they  are  badly  afflicted  with  sore  eyes 
and  sneezing.  What  shall  I  do  for 
them?  m.  C. 

Bathe  the  eyes  two  or  three  times  a 
day  with  a  saturated  solution  of  boric 
acid  applied  each  time  on  a  fresh  swab 
of  absorbent  cotton.  Keep  the  kittens 
dry  and  feed  them  generously.  The  dis¬ 
ease  will  have  to  run  its  course,  but  they 
may  recover  if  well  nursed  and  fed.  Keep 
them  away  from  children.  a.  s.  a. 

Feeding  a  Colt. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  much  grain  to 
feed  a  colt  the  first  Winter.  What  kind 

and  how  to  feed  it?  a.  w.  ii. 

• 

Feed  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  whole 
oats  and  wheat  bran  and  allow  at  least 
one  pound  of  this  for  each  hundred 
pounds  of  body  weight,  adding  to  the 
amount  in  that  ratio  as  the  colt  increases 
in  weight.  You  will  find  that  this  is 
about  all  that  the  colt  will  clean  up  daily 
and  if  the  colt  is  allowed  plenty  of  out¬ 
door  exercise  every  day  it  may  have  that 
amount  of  grain  mixture,  although  the 


amount  may  exceed  the  quantity  we  have 
suggested.  The  colt  must  be  kept  stead¬ 
ily  growing ;  so  weigh  it  once  a  month. 
During  cold  Winter  weather  corn  may 
be  added  to  the  other  mixture.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  grain  feed  mixed  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay  and  some  bright  corn  stover.  If 
you  have  nicely  made  silage  a  little  of 
that  makes  a  splendid  adjunct  to  hay  as 
a  Winter  feed ;  but  the  silage  must  be 
free  from  mold.  A.  s.  A. 

Founder. 

My  12-year-old  farm  mare,  in  good 
condition,  has  been  growing  tender  and 
lame  in  her  front  feet  for  the  past  month 
or  two,  until  now  she  cannot  trot  with¬ 
out  stumbling  very  badly.  There  is  no 
swelling  or  sore  place.  I  pulled  her 
shoes  off  and  turned  her  out  to  pasture  a 
few  days  ago,  but  see  no  change.  Would 
wearing  front  shoes  with  packing  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  going  barefoot?  I  can  let  her 
rest  for  several  months  with  only  occa¬ 
sional  light  farm  work.  L.  M.  S. 

New  Hampshire. 

Shoe  with  flat  bar  shoes,  put  on  over 
dressings  of  pine  tar  and  oakum,  cov¬ 
ered  with  thick  sole  leather  pads.  Clip 
the  hair  from  the  lioof-heads  of  both  fore¬ 
feet  and  blister  them,  one  at  a  time,  with 
cerate  of  cantharides.  Repeat  the  blis¬ 
ter  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
until  most  of  the  lameness  has  abated. 
If  the  soles  have  not  “dropped”  this 
treatment  may,  in  time,  remove  the  lame¬ 
ness.  A.  s.  A. 

Hygroma. 

My  Jersey  cow  has  one  of  her  knees 
much  enlarged.  A  neighbor  says  it  is 
commonly  called  the  big  knee.  She  has 
for  some  months  shown  some  lameness 
and  difficulty  in  getting  up  in  her  stall. 
What  is  the  cause  and  what  is  the  proper 
treatment?  w.  C.  P. 

The  technical  name  of  the  condition  is 
a  “hygroma,”  or  cyst  or  sac  containing 
serum.  The  cause  is  bruising  of  the 
knee  upon  the  manger  or  inadequately 
bedded  stall  floor.  In  a  majority  of  cases 
lameness  is  absent.  Lameness  may  indi¬ 
cate  a  more  serious  condition  than  ordi¬ 
nary  hygroma.  Treatment  consists  in 
freely  opening  the  sac  at  its  lowest  part, 
so  as  to  evacuate  serum  and  clots  and 
insure  perfect  drainage.  Such  an  opera¬ 
tion  should  only  be  performed  by  the 
trained  surgeon  who  will  give  appropri¬ 
ate  treatment  at  the  time  and  prescribe 
the  treatment  to  be  given  daily  until 
healing  has  taken  place.  In  simple  cases 
the  popular  treatment  is  to  run  a  tape 
seton  down  through  the  sac  and  move 
it  back  and  forth  two  or  three  times  a 
day  to  cause  the  serum  to  discharge.  The 
tape  is  rubbed  with  tincture  of  iodine 
daily.  A.  s.  A. 


CUT  THE  STRING 
The 

Light  Running 

EMPIRE 

Starts  under  the  weight  of  its  crank. 


Two  keen  dairymen  li^e  close 
together.  One  recently  exchanged 
another  cream  separator  for  the 
EMPIRE.  Why?  Because  his  former 
machine  was  so  noisy  it  could  be  heard 
as  far  as  his  neighbor’s  house,  while  he 
could  never  hear  his  neighbor’s  quiet 
running  EMPIRE. 

Ask  about  free  trial  or  exchange. 

Separators  $25  to  $150 

Write  for  Catalogll2. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Bloomfield,  N. J.  Chicago,  III.  ^  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.  Winnipeg,  Can. 


BARGAINS 

Fence.  150  styles- 
„  13  cents  per  rod  up.  We  pay 

r  freight.  Send  for  bargain  fence 
book  and  sample  to  test— ALL  FREE. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  COMPANY 
DEPT.  69  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

The  Rose,  Parsons .  1.00 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee .  1.60 

Insects  of  Farm  ami  Garden,  Treat.  1.50 

Black’s  Medical  Dictionary .  2.50 

Law  for  the  American  Farmer,  Green  1.50 
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Ranked  at  the  Very  Top 

TAAVID  RANKIN  was  a  big  farmer  and  he  knew 
U  his  business.  He  owned  the  largest  corn  farm  in  the 

world,  about  35,000  acres  down  in  Missouri.  He 
devoted  his  life  to  the  pleasant  study  and  practice  of  right  farming,  and 
he  succeeded  mightily,  for  he  made  $4,000,000  in  the  business  of  farm¬ 
ing.  This  is  what  David  Rankin  said  about  the  manure  spreader: 
“It  is  the  most  efficient  money-maker  on  the  place.” 

It’s  warm  praise  to  be  ranked  above  all  other  farm  machines,  but  it 
is  in  keeping  with  what  all  the  agricultural  world  has  been  recognizing. 
Soils  rebel  when  crop  after  crop  is  taken  from  them,  without  return  of 
fertilizer.  Witness  the  abandoned  worn-out  farms  of  New  England. 
Return  every  bit  of  manure  to  the  soil  by  the  spreader  method.  The 
I  H  C  manure  spreader  will  save  you  much  disagreeable,  hard  labor, 
will  spread  evenly,  and  will  make  one  ton  of  manure  go  as  far  as  two 
tons  spread  by  hand. 


I  H  C  Manure  Spreaders 

are  built  to  suit  you,  to  do  best  work  for  the  buyer  in  every  case,  to 
convince  him  that  he  has  made  the  wisest  purchase.  Every  detail  in 
the  construction  has  a  purpose,  for  which  it  was  made  after  thorough 
tests  and  experiment.  They  have  the  maximum  of  strength  and  endur¬ 
ance,  and  their  construction  bristles  with  advantages. 

You  will  find  all  styles  and  sizes  in  the  I  H  C  spreader  line.  They 
will  cover  the  ground  with  a  light  or  heavy  coat,  as  you  choose,  but 
always  evenly,  up  hill  or  down.  There  are  high  and  low  machines, 
with  steel  frames,  endless  or  reverse  aprons,  but  always  giving  best 
possible  service.  Tractive  power  is  assured  by  position  of  the  rear 
wheels  well  under  the  box,  carrying  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  load, 
and  by  wide-rimmed  wheels  with  Z-shaped  lugs.  _ 

These  and  many  other  things  will  intere'st  you  if  you  look  the  I  H  C 
spreader  line  over  at  the  local  dealer’s  and  will  convince  you  that 
an  I  H  C  is  the  spreader  for  you  to  buy.  There  is  one  for 
your  exact  needs.  Read  the  catalogues  that  the  dealer  has  for  you. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 


1913. 
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The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

Th*'  thirty-eighth  week  of  the  contest 
ending  July  24  shows  a  loss  of  50  eggs 
from  the  previous  week’s  production. 
The  number  laid  this  week  was  1.803. 
But  last  year  in  the  thirty-eighth  week 
only  1,613  eggs  were  laid,  or  330  less 
than  this  year. 

The  highest  number  laid  this  week  was 
20 ;  Frank  Toulmin’s  English  White 
Leghorns  and  T.  W.  Burns’  Silver  Wyan- 
dottes  laid  that  number.  Six  pens  of 
White  Leghorns  laid  28;  Itigleside 
Farms  Co.’s  pen,  Toms  Poultry  Farm’s 
pen.  Burton  E.  Moore’s  pen.  W.  L.  Slee- 
gur’s  pen  ;  O.  A.  Foster’s  pen,  and  P.  A. 
Keppel’s  pen.  Smith  Bros.’  pen  laid  27, 
and  Edward  Cam’s  pen  laid  27.  Five 
pens  of  White  Leghorns  laid  26.  the  pen 
of  Blue  Andalusians  laid  25,  and  the  Co¬ 
lumbian  Wyandottes  laid  25.  Last  week 
the  White  Leghorns  laid  981 ;  this  week 
951,  showing  that  they  were  responsible 
for  their  proportion  of  the  week's  loss. 

Tom  Barron’s  pen  laid  25,  their  total 
now  is  932;  Edward  Cam’s  pen  laid  27, 
their  total  is  851.  W.  L.  Sleegur’s 
American-bred  White  Leghorns  are  third 
now  with  a  total  of  779.  Edward  Cam’s 
White  Wyandottes  are  fourth  with  a 
score  of  757;  W.  P.  Canhy’s  White  leg¬ 
horns  total  737 ;  and  Braeside  Poultry 
Farm’s  White  Leghorns  725;  Frank 
Toulmin’s  White  Leghorns,  719 ;  Burton 
E.  Moore’s  White  Leghorns,  717 ;  F.  A. 
Jones’  White  Leghorns,  713;  Ballock  & 
Burrows’  White  Leghorns,  717 ;  Geo.  H. 
Schmitz’s  Buff  Leghorns,  707 ;  Colonial 
Farm’s  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  707 ;  Joseph  ,T. 
Barclay’s  White  Leghorns,  704.  No 
other  pens  have  reached  700.  Of  the  13 
records  of  over  700  eggs,  10  are  made  by 
White  Leghorns. 

This  is  a  pretty  fair  way  of  compar¬ 
ing  the  breeds  as  to  egg  production  ;  but 
in  my  opinion  the  ration  fed  is  more  fa¬ 
vorable  to  Leghorns  than  to  the  larger 
breeds.  It  seems  to  be  necessary  that  all 
should  be  fed  and  cared  for  alike,  to 
prevent  disputes  and  charges  of  favorit¬ 
ism,  etc.  In  the  next  contest  there  will 
be  some  experimental  pens  entered,  with 
which  different  methods  of  feeding  will 
be  tried,  as  is  being  done  now  at  the 
contest  in  Missouri. 
t  The  next  contest  at  Storrs  will  begin 
November  1 ;  tin1  number  of  birds  to  each 
entry  will  be  10,  instead  of  five,  as  in 
this  contest.  The  entry  fee  is  $25.  the 
same  as  before ;  which  means  that  a 
breeder  who  has  not  time  to  trap-nest  his 
birds  can  have  10  selected  ones  trap- 
nested  for  a  year  for  $2.50  each,  and  it 
they  make  a  good  record  he  has  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  free  advertising.  Ten  dollars 
is  to  be  paid  when  the  entry  is  sent  in 
and  the  balance  by  October  1.  If  any 
entry  is  diseased  or  deemed  unsuitable 
for  any  cause,  the  birds  will  be  returned 
to  the  owner  together  with  the  entry  fee. 
Eleven  birds  should  be  sent,  one  to  be 
held  in  reserve  to  take  the  place  of  any 
that  might  die ;  and  if  more  than  one 
dies,  the  owner  has  the  privilege  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  full  number  in  the  pen.  All 
entries  must  be  sent  express  prepaid  to 
Eagleville,  Conn.,  the  nearest  express 
station  to  the  College,  and  ought  to  ar¬ 
rive  by  October  27.  At  the  end  of  the 
contest,  fowls  will  be  returned  to  their 
owners  with  a  certified  record  of  the 
egg  production  of  each  individual  and 
the  amount  of  food  consumed  by  each 
pen.  Entries  will  be  accepted  from  any 
part  of  this  country,  or  from  any  for¬ 
eign  country.  Bantams  and  ornamental 
fowls  will  he  excluded.  Only  those  breeds 
that  produce  marketable  eggs  will  be  re¬ 
ceived.  All  eggs  weighing  less  than  1 
ounces  will  be  considered  unmarketable. 
All  eggs  will  he  sold  at  best  market 
prices,  and  proceeds  used  for  operating 
expenses.  The  financial  records  will  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  any  owner  at 
any  time,  and  published  in  a  bulletin  at 
the  end  of  the  contest.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  address  Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  Poultry  Department, 

Storrs,  Conn.  gf.o.  a.  cosgrove. 

• 

IDEAS  vs.  JUDGMENT. 

Large  Flock  Brooding  of  Chicks. 

Some  time  ago  O.  W.  Mapes  gave  his 
system  of  brooding  large  flocks  of  chicks. 
Then  another  writer  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
seemed  to  think  Mr.  Mapes  was  on  the 
wrong  track. in  the  large  flock  idea.  A 
short  time  ago  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Cosgrove  de¬ 
scribed  another  large  flock  system  which 
uses  coal  for  heating  under  the  hover. 
There  is  also  another  large  flock  system 
using  oil  for  fuel.  The  demand  is  for  a 
system  that  will  brood  a  large  flock  to 
save  labor.  It  is  very  hard  to  work  out 
another  man’s  ideas  unless  very  carefully 
described.  About  20  years  ago  I  was 
following  the  portable  colony  house  idea 
lor  hens.  I  built  a  house  from  a  model 
given  by  Prof.  Rice.  We  used  some  old 
lumber  we  had  and  it  happened  to  be 
heavy  oak.  We  hitched  on  the  team  and 
they  could  not  draw  it.  Neither  could 
four  horses  move  it.  We  were  simply 
stuck  in  the  mud.”  I  have  been  “stuck 
in  th  •  mud”  more  than  once  since  then. 
But  when  one  gets  in  the  mud  too  many 
times  he  begins  to  think.  I  have  found 
that  the  man  who  furnishes  the  facts 
does  not  furnish  common  sense  and  good 
judgment. 

f  ur  the  February  17.  1906.  issue  of  The 
iv.  N.-Y.  I  read  about  a  gasoline  brooder 
by  F.  Q.  White  that  would  brood 
_00  chicks  in  one  flock.  That  seemed 
like  a  big  story.  We  built  four  of  them 
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and  they  were  a  success.  In  1907  I’rof. 
Rice  brought  out  the  gasoline  heated 
brooder  house.  Since  that  time  we  have 
used  a  number  of  them,  brooding  as  high 
as  300  chicks  in  a  building.  This  year 
the  price  of  gasoline  was  so  high  that  we 
were  forced  to  look  for  a  cheaper  way  of 
heating  the  chicks  in  March  weather. 
The  coal  heater  was  not  suited  to  our 
building  and  the  oil  heaters  seemed  ex¬ 
pensive  as  to  fuel.  Just  at  this  time  Mr. 
Mapes  wrote  the  article  which  was  so 
severely  criticized  as  to  the  large  flock 
idea.  As  we  had  learned  by  experience 
that  some  other  man's  system  is  not  ours 
we  began  to  study  the  problem  we  were 
after — to_  brood  1.200  chicks  in  one 
flock.  We  obtained  the  services  of  one 
of  the  best  mechanics  on  ventilation  and 
air  drafts  in  this  parts  of  the  State.  To¬ 
gether  we  figured  and  worked  on  the 
Mapes  system  to  fit  it  to  our  conditions. 
Finally  we  abandoned  the  main  features 
of  his  system  and  worked  out  one  suit¬ 
able  to  use  with  the  equipment  we  al¬ 
ready  had.  However,  the  specifications 
and  plans  Mr.  Mapes  sent  us.  together 
with  the  several  articles  he  has  written 
on  the  large  flock  problem  were  of  great 
help  to  us.  If  he  had  not  succeeded  so 
well  we  would  hardly  have  dared  to  fit 
up  a  building  to  care  for  three  flocks  of 
chicks,  having  12200  in  each,  and  heated 
by  one  fire.  Our  plan  is  to  brood  in 
large  flocks  with  coal  heat  until  they  are 
old  enough  to  do  with  a  small  amount  of 
heat,  then  move  them  to  the  gasoline 
colony  houses  in  the  cornfields  where  hop¬ 
per  feeding  and  free  range  grow  husky 
vigorous  layers.  In  October  they  are  to 
go  into  the  laying  house  which  is  built 
for  1,000  Hock  units. 

Primarily  we  were  after  the  cheaper 
heat  than  gasoline.  My  partner,  who  is 
my  wife,  has  full  charge  of  the  brooding. 
She  says  that  the  gain  in  labor  saved  is 
more  than  the  fuel  saving,  cutting  the 
labor  down  fully  two-thirds  from  that 
required  for  the  gasoline  houses.  The 
brooder  loss  is  less.  The  chicks  grow 
faster;  have  more  life  and  vitality  and 
they  certainly  have  more  floor  space  per 
chick  in  which  to  exercise.  It  is  indeed 
a  sight  that  does  one  good,  to  see  the 
chicks  race  back  and  forth  across  a  24- 
foot  room,  five  or  six  hundred  of  them, 
apparently  with  no  other  ’  reason  than  to 
run  a  race. 

The  Mapes  system  has  many  advan¬ 
tages  for  flocks  of  1,000  or  less.  There 
are  many  good  systems  now.  Each  sys¬ 
tem  works  best  for  the  man  who  worked 
it  out.  In  every  case  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  it  is  not  the  system  but  “the  man 
behind  the  gun”  that  goes  for  success. 
You  must  have  a  system  and  then  work 
your  system  to  succeed.  It  is  easy  to  find 
flaws,  but  to  make  any  method  of  keep¬ 
ing  poultry  work  out  with  success  needs 
plenty  of  common  sense  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  that  the  system  man  does  not  fur¬ 
nish.  H.  E.  MATTHEWS. 


Trouble  With  Duckling*. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  ails  my  Indian 
Runner  ducklings?  The  ducklings’  legs 
seem  to  be  weak ;  they  will  run  a  little 
way,  theu  fall  over  and  when  they  try  to 
get  up  they  can  only  go  by  flapping  their 
wings.  Sometimes  they  will  get  over  it 
in  an  hour  or  so  and  sometimes  it  will 
be  two  days  before  they  get  well.  The 
ducklings  are  five  and  seven  weeks  old. 
I  feed  them  a  mash  made  of  bran  and 
meal  with  a  little  sand.  I  feed  this  to 
them  three  times  a  day.  I  mix  it  with 
water  until  it  is  crumbly.  Water  is 
supplied  them  in  shallow  pans. 

L.  W.  B. 

You  are  probably  making  the  mistake 
common  to  most  amateurs  of  over-feed¬ 
ing  these  ducklings  on  concentrated 
grain  food,  too  rich  in  cornmeal.  Their 
feed  should  contain  a  larger  proportion 
of  wheat  bran — about  one-half — with  a 
little  middlings  and  cornmeal  to  which 
about  five  per  cent  of  beef  scrap  has 
been  added,  and  the  whole  mixed  with 
finely-cut  green  food,  starting  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  and  increasing  the  amount  until  at 
from  three,  to  four  weeks  of  age  the  ducks 
are  getting  one-half  of  their  rations  in 
the  form  of  finely-cut  clover,  green  outs, 
tender  grass,  lettuce,  etc.  These  duck¬ 
lings  should  have  shade,  plenty  of  drink¬ 
ing  water  into  which  they  can  dip  their 
heads,  some  range,  and  dry  coops. 

11.  B.  D. 


Summer  Moulting. 

I  have  about  300  8.  White  Leghorn 
hens.  They  are  confined  and  not  allowed 
on  the  ground:  henhouse  12x100,  facing 
the  south ;  painted  white  inside,  cement 
floor  and  kept  clean  and  plenty  of  fresh 
air.  They  have  laid  a  lot  of  eggs  this 
Spring,  are  laying  about  80  eggs  a  day 
now.  look  healthy,  but  are  moulting  this 
month.  Some  tell  me  they  will  moult 
again  in  the  Winter  and  not  amount  to 
much  for  eggs  again  until  next  Spring. 
Others  tell  me  that  they  will  be  all 
through  and  nicely  feathered  out  and  be 
good  layers  by  November.  They  are 
one  and  two  years  old.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  the  general  result  is  in  such  cases? 
If  they  will  not  amount  to  much  for  eggs 
until  next  Spring  I  would  wish  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  them.  F.  N,  H. 

_  Chaffee,  N.  Y. 

Your  hens  should  be  moulting  now 
and  you  need  feel  no  uneasiness  upon 
that  score.  No  one  can  tell  when  they 
will  commence  laying  again  after  their 
rest,  but  hens  of  their  age  are  apt  to 
wait  until  mid-winter,  or  even  later,  be¬ 
fore  getting  into  their  stride  again,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  they  are  not  pretty  well  fed 


and  cared  for  during  the  moulting  pe¬ 
riod.  Much  can  be  done  by  proper  feed¬ 
ing  while  they  are  moulting  to  shorten 
their  resting  period,  though  most  hens 
will  take  more  or  less  of  vacation  at  this 
time;  80  eggs  from  300  hens  in  July  is 
not  a  very  good  daily  record ;  my  own 
have  laid  well  above  50  per  cent  during 
this  month.  It  has  been  the  custom  to 
recommend  disposing  of  two-year-old 
hens  after  they  have  passed  their  second 
laying  period,  but  I  think  that  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  to  keep  them  another 
year  .if  they  have  been  good  layers.  This 
tendency  has  been  encouraged  by  the  re¬ 
sults  of  some  work  at  Cornell  University 
where  tests  showed  unexpectedly  good 
laying  upon  the  part  of  three-year-olds.  I 
should,  at  any  rate,  keep  over  the  year¬ 
lings.  m.  B.  D. 


Fleas  and  Chickenpox. 

1.  A  number  of  my  henhouses  are  in¬ 
fested  with  black  fleas.  Can  you  tell  me 
how  to  get  rid  of  them,  how  they  breed 
and  what  effect  they  have  on  poultry? 
2.  I  am  also  having  trouble  with  some 
of  my  poultry  developing  sores  around 
the  eyes  and  comb,  covered  with  a  black 
scab  which  I  think  is  infectious.  How  is 
this  transmitted?  What  can  be  done? 

Rhode  Island.  e.  T.  p. 

1.  There  is  a  bird  flea  (Pulex  avium) 
commonly  found  upon  pigeons  and  more 
rarely  upon  fowls,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  the  black  flea  that  you 
mention  belongs  to  this  species.  As  the 
fleas  belong  to  the  class  of  parasites  that 
do  not  stay  all  the  time  upon  the  fowls, 
they  can  be  gotten  rid  of  only  by  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaning  up  the  poultry  houses 
and  destroying  them  in  the  cracks  and 
crevices  where  they  breed  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  such  parasiticides  as  kerosene, 
carbolized  whitewash  (four  ounces  crude 
carbolic  acid  to  the  gallon  of  whitewash), 
etc.  2.  The  sores  about  the  fowls’  heads 
may  be  the  result  of  the  irritation  caused 
by  these  fleas  or  other  parasites,  or  they 
may  be  a  symptom  of  chickenpox,  a  con¬ 
tagious  disease.  In  either  case  the  af¬ 
fected  fowls  should  be  isolated  and  the 
feeding  utensils  should  be  disinfected 
with  boiling  water  while  the  buildings 
are  thoroughly  cleaned  and  treated  with 
the  carbolized  whitewash,  as  mentioned 
above.  If  it  is  desired  to  treat  the  af¬ 
fected  birds,  the  sores  may  be  anointed 
with  carbolized  vaseline  in  five  per  cent 
strength.  Only  thorough  work,  repeated 
as  often  as  necessary,  will  rid  infected 
houses  of  undesirable  parasites  which 
breed  rapidly  during  the  hot  summer 
months.  m.  b.  d.  * 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  IngersoH,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


^  2UO  Yearling  FowfrS.  G,  W.  Leghorns 

of  onr  strain  of  famous  layers,  sound  and  healthy. 
Price,  73e.  each.  KENOTIN  FARM,  Washington  Mills.  N.  Y. 


GasolineEngines 


Fill  Your  Silo  and  Do  It  Right 

We  give  yon  an  engine  that  keeps  going  all  the  time 
You  stay  on  the  -Job  feeding  Corn  Stalks, the  engine 
takes  cave  of  itself.  We  have  the  easiest  miming 
Blower  Cntter  on  the  market.  We  will  prove  itrielu 
on  yonr  own  place  and  give  yon  a  special  comidna 
tion  price  on  engine  and  cutter,  or  we  will  sell 
cutter  only  or  engine  only.  Hut  it  will  pay  yon  t> 
get  Catalog  and  get  it  right  now  today.  We  maG 
quick  shipme.  t  from  New  York  City. 

R  Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Works 

202  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


„  „  „  FLATS  AND  FILLERS 

H.  K.  BKUNNER.  45  Harrison  8t.,  N.  Y. 

2,000  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

HATCHED  MARCH— APRIL  IPph. 
JOHN'  I. ORTON  LEE.  ■  Carmel,  N.  Y 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

2,000  yearling  hens  and  early  pnllets.  Quality 
kind  at  right  prices  to  make  room. 

STONY  HILL  FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J, 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns-,X”;;"S!r^?,T 

Pinehnrst  Poultry  Farm,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS 

R  No  94  Athene  Pa  Breeders  for  32  years  of  pure- 
n.  ITO.  Alliens,  rH.  bred  poultry  of  high  quality. 

Anril  HatrhpH~A  few  silvkr  campink 

npni  ndTCnea  COCKKKKLS  for  sale.  Ad 
dress.  JAS.  L.  MURTFELDT,  R.  D.  2.  Newburoh,  N.  T. 

WE  HAVE  FOR  SALE  A  QUANTITY  OF  EARLY  HATCHED 

Pekm  Ducks  at  SI-50  each 

Also  100  Breeding  Ducks  at  $2  each. 

WHITK  HORSE  FARMS,  -  Faoli,  Pa. 

R,  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Dusks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  8HOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Kggs  for  hatching.  Hating  list  on  reqnesl. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  S&S&K; 

high  record  stock.  Old  and  young  stock  for  sale 
AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17.  Centre  Harbor,  N.  B. 

pnill  TRYMFU_Sen,i  2c  8tamP  for  Illustrated 
■  1  n  1  mtU  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  BONEGAl  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA. 

MWttS  PARTRIDGES  l  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game.  Wild  Turkey*,  Quails. 
Babbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  ll>,  Yartiley,  Pa. 
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To  Kill  Lice  and  Mites  D 

on  fowls  and  in  the  houses,  use  L_, 
PRATTS  POWDERED  LICE  KILLER  KS 
25c  and  50c  per  package 
and  PRATTS  LIQUID  LICE  KILLER  A 
35c  quart;  $1  gallon 
Each  the  best  of  its  kind 
"Your  money  back  if  it  fails" 

160-page  poultry  book  <uc  t>y  mail,  ua 

At  all  dealers,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  C 
Philadelphia  Chicago 


This  Easy  Way.  It  Pays.  » 

The  Farquhar  Elevator  Potato  Digger  does  the 
work  of  a  crew  of  men.  It  frees  all  of  the  potatoes 
from  the  soil,  and  lays  them  on  top  of  the  row 
ready  for  sacking.  If  you  have  an  acre  or  more  in 
potatoes,  write  for  book  on  Potatoes  and  how  to 
dig  them,  also  big  new  catalog  of  farm  machinery. 
A.  B.  FAROUHAR  CO..  Ltd.  Box  200-  York.  Pa. 


MAKE  MONEY  SELLING  BABY  CHICKS! 


TAOyou  realize  that  people  now  buy  day-old 
chicks  in  place  or  setting’s  of  eggs? 

With  a  Can-dee  Automatic  Ixcubator  this 
becomes  a  highly  profitable  business. 

Many  Candee  customers  this  past  season  had 
orders  for  hundreds  more  than  they  could  supply,  j 

The  Candee  hot  water  heat  gives  you  chicks 
that  are  unexcelled  for  shipping  and  wins  vou 
pleased  customers. 

Write  far  free  catalogue  anti  make  your  plans  new. 

CANDEE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO. 
Dept.  27  Eastwood,  N.  Y. 

FOUR  COMPARTMENT,  1,200  EGG  SIZE  CAN0EE  - 


t  Tile — Steel  Reinforced 

is  fireproof,  weather  proof,  practically  everlasting— the^W 
most  permanent  type  of  building  construction  known 

m  THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

I  ,s  ^ntK0.f  hollow  vit,%'?  clay  blocks.  It  cannot  burn  can 
V  not  be  blown  over  will  last  a  lifetime  without  a  cent  fo 
I  repairs.  1-tazed  sides  keep  silage  sweet  and  palatable.  An 

mason  can  build  it,  and  it  will  give  an  air  of  progress  am 
prosperity  to  your  farm  that  will  be  worth  much  to  you 

L  Our  Illustrated  Silo  Book 

£  ful1  of  valuable  information  for  stock  feeders  and  dairymen. 
It  .a  uruten  by  authorities  and  should  be  read  bv  ever,  larmer 
h*  -.■*/>■■;  -ask  fir  total.  . 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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August  23, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

We  have  seen  how  Mr.  W.  W. 
Leister,  of  Milford  Square,  Pa.,  won  a 
prize  from  the  Strout  Company  by  selling 
a  farm  at  a  profit  to  himself  and  the 
agency  of  71  per  cent,  of  the  owner’s 
price.  The  result  was  so  satisfactory  the 
company  repeated  the  offer  to  secure  a 
chum  for  Mr.  Leister,  and  that  they 
may  be  as  they  said  “real  birds  of  a 
feather,”  made  the  following  offer  in  the 
October,  190S,  Bulletin : 

The  Strout  man  who  during  the  month 
of  November  makes  the  sale  where  the 
commission  carries  the  largest  bonus  over 
and  above  the  usual  commission  of  $200 
or  ten  per  cent.,  will  be  declared  the 
winner  and  I  will  pay  all  his  expenses  to 
our  next  banquet,  from  his  home  to  the 
feast  and  return. 

Then  the  “Buggy  Seat  Confidences”  for 
December,  1908,  contained  this : 

“LUCKY  LEISTER”  NOT  TO  BE 
“LONESOME.” 

The  September  race  for  that  free  trip 
to  our  next  banquet  was  a  good  one.  But 
because  “Lucky  Leister”  had  the  prize 
clinched  from  the  get-away  it  did  not 
offer  the  real  sport  and  excitement  of 
this  November  race  for  free  trip  No.  2. 

When  half  a  hundred  men  hit  the  grit 
each  with  his  mind  made  up  to  come 
under  the  wire  a  winner  if  trying  will 
put  him  there,  the  gravel  is  bound  to 
fly.  That  is  the  way  the  race  was 
started,  and  it  was  first  a  $250,  $350, 
$400  and  then  a  $500  commission  that 
led.'  Then  Brother  Will  Stevens  got 
his  second  wind  and  swung  around  the 
half-way  post  with  a  $700  commission 
on  a  $5,800  sale.  That  was  going  some, 
and  he  hung  right  on.  too,  in  a  game 
fight  to  better  his  lead.  But  oppor¬ 
tunity  favored  Winning  Wilder  and  on 
the  three-quarters  stretch  he  pounded 
out  a  $700  record  breaker  for  old  Ver¬ 
mont,  on  an  $1,800  sale.  Around  the 
three-quarter  post  with  November  30th 
in  sight,  it  looked  as  though  his  lead 
would  hold.  But  about  that  time, 
“Lucky  Leister”  of  September  fame  re¬ 
marked  to  his  good  lieutenant,  Mr. 
George,  “It  would  be  rather  unsociable 
for  me  to  ride  to  New  York  and  you 
to  walk  ;  suppose  we  eat  an  early  break¬ 
fast,  give  our  horses  an  internal  appli¬ 
cation  of  XX  and  win  the  race.”  And 
they  did  !  $1,025  was  the  winning  com¬ 

bination,  $1,975  was  the  net  price  of 
the  farm ;  selling  price  $3,000.  NEXT. 

When  we  published  complaints  of 
farmers  to  the  effect  that  they  had  been 
induced  by  the  Strout  agents  to  pay  50 
per  cent,  above  the  owner’s  price  for 
farms,  the  Strout  Company  alleged  that 
their  business  had  been  injured  to  the 
extent  of  several  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  and  filed  nearly  a  dozen  separate 
libel  suits  to  recover  the  damages.  We 
now  have  their  own  testimony  to  cor¬ 
roborate  the  farmers’  complaint. 

In  the  three  cases,  the  details  of  which 
are  given  above,  the  percentage  of  profits 
based  on  the  owner’s  price  were  13  per 
cent.,  38  per  cent,  and  52  per  cent.,  re¬ 
spectively.  The  Strouts  are  on  record 
for  the  statement  that  they  can  buy  prop¬ 
erty  for  cash  for  from  10  per  cent,  to 
20  per  cent  less  than  they  can  list  it 
for  sale  on  contract.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  owners  in¬ 
sisted  on  getting  the  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  at  the  time  of  sale.  It  is  clear 
therefore  that  the  buyers  paid  13  per 
cent.,  38  per  cent,  and  52  per  cent.,  re¬ 
spectively,  more  than  the  farms  were 
worth.  If  men  want  to  buy  farms  on 
such  terms,  no  other  man  has  any  right 
to  object,  though  the  wife  and  family 
might  be  eligible  to  make  a  protest.  But 
in  any  event  the  buyer  is  entitled  to 
know  the  basis  on  which  he  is  expected 
to  buy  and  pay  for  farms. 


Yesterday  I  received  from  the  Orange 
.Tudd  Company  a  postal  order  for  $4.06. 
This  is  $2.50  which  they  had  credited  on 
advance  subscription  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  and  $1.56  for  interest  balance. 
This  is  five  cents  more  than  we  claimed. 
Mr.  Myrick  evidently  could  not  stand 
The  R.  N.-Y  searchlight. 

Pennsylvania.  W.  K.  heyham. 

The  impression  was  created  that  the 
Myrick  building  certificates  were  a  lien 
on  a  building.  Their  name  so  implied. 
They  were  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
company  that  issued  them  owned  no  real 
estate  of  any  kind ;  never  did.  The  cer¬ 
tificates  were  merely  receipts  for  the 
money  with  certain  conditions  of  inter¬ 
est  and  repayment.  The  advertising  and 
the  certificate  itself  clearly  stated  that 
the  holder  would  draw  10  per  cent  inter¬ 
est.  Of  the  interest  $1  was  to  pay  for 
subscription  annually  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  the  balance,  if  let  run,  was 
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to  be  compounded  at  four  per  cent  in¬ 
terest. 

After  holding  the  certificate  for  five 
years  Mr.  Heyham  asked  that  it  be  re¬ 
deemed.  He  got  in  return  $13.  The  cer¬ 
tificate  provided  that  if  withdrawn  $2 
would  be  retained  for  two  years  advanced 
subscription  to  American  Agriculturist. 
Failing  to  collect  the  balance,  Mr.  Hey¬ 
ham  requested  us  to  collect  it  for  him. 
On  our  demand  Mr.  Myrick  set  up  the 
claim  that  according  to  paragraph  4  of 
the  certificate,  no  further  balance  was 
due;  that  the  10  per  cent,  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  when  the  money  was  demanded 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  man  who  sent 
it  to  Mr.  Myrick.  Nevertheless  he  sent 
a  further  remittance  of  $2.50.  This  fourth 
paragraph  was  the  joker.  It  did  refer 
to  the  10  per  cent,  payment  at  the  death 
of  the  holder,  but  it  in  no  way  changed 
the  other  paragraphs  promising  10  per 
cent,  annually  on  the  $15  paid  for  the 
certificate,  and  providing  that  the  money 
might  be  withdrawn  after  five  years.  It 
was  plain,  however,  that  the  certificates 
had  been  cleverly  and  cunningly  written 
so  that  a  casual  reading  would  give  the 
impression  that  the  10  per  cent,  would 
be  paid,  while  a  careful  reading  of  para¬ 
graph  4  might  lead  to  the  technical  im¬ 
plication  that  the  farmer  had  to  die 
before  the  amount  became  due.  It  was 
the  familiar  fake  practice  of  making  a 
proposition  read  two  ways.  We 
figured  that  there  was  yet  $1.51  due  Mr. 
Ileyham.  We  knew  we  would  get  it, 
because  we  knew  Mr.  Myrick  could  not 
resist  the  demand  of  130,000  farmers  de¬ 
manding  justice  for  one  of  their  number. 
We  were  prepared  to  keep  up  the  de¬ 
mand  for  six  years.  In  six  months  Mr. 
Myrick  verified  our  figures  and  made  it 
five  cents  more  and  settled.  He  has  also 
refunded  the  $2.50  advance  subscription 
money  which,  notwithstanding  the  cer¬ 
tificate,  Mr.  Heyham  had  a  right  to 
demand,  but  which  he  did  not  even  re¬ 
quest. 


In  explanation  of  the  appearance  of 
the  advertisement  of  Sheerin’s  Wholesale 
Nurseries  in  our  columns,  which  business 
we  refused  for  a  good  many  years,  the 
good  will  and  stock  of  the  concern  has, 
we  are  reliably  informed,  been  purchased 
by  F.  W.  Wells,  of  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  business  is  now  entirely  under  Mr. 
Well’s  management. 

I  have  a  letter  here  wanting  me  to 
invest  in  so-called  Gin  Seal.  It  looks 
all  right  on  paper,  but  I  don’t  know  how 
it  would  if  I  had  a  small  patch  in  my 
backyard.  If  it  would  do  as  that  letter 
states  it  would  be  O.  K.  Can  you  give 
the  information  concerning  the  plant  and 
the  party  that  is  handling  the  same? 

Connecticut.  f.  s.  s. 

This  Gin  Seal  proposition  is  very 
much  on  the  same  order  as  the  ginseng 
culture  which  was  boomed  so  highly  10 
or  12  years  ago  and  represented  that 
fortunes  were  to  be  made  in  growing  it. 
The  only  ones  we  heard  of  making  for¬ 
tunes  out  of  the  ginseng  growing  were 
those  who  sold  the  seeds  to  misguided 
people  believing  they  could  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  cultivating  the  plants.  This  Gin 
Seal,  which  is  also  known  as  golden  seal, 
was  fully  described  in  our  May  24  issue. 
The  plant  has  medicinal  value,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  grow  successfully  and 
it  is  only  those  with  great  experience 
and  knowledge  of  this  kind  of  plants  who 
can  hope  to  make  any  sort  of  a  success 
of  it.  Others  should  leave  the  proposi¬ 
tion  alone.  The  literature  enclosed  of 
the  Wisconsin  Gin  Seal  Co.  certainly 
bears  all  the  earmarks  of  the  professional 
promoter,  and  this  would  be  sufficient  in 
itself  to  caution  subscribers  not  to  be 
misled  by  the  extravagant  and  even 
ridiculous  claims.  j.  j.  d. 


Tramp  :  “Yes’m,  I  wunst  had  a  good 
job  managin’  ■  a  hand  laundry,  but  it 
failed  on  me.”  Lady  :  “Poor  man  !  How 
did  it  happen  to  fail?”  Tramp:  “She 
left  an’  went  home  to  her  folks.” — Chi¬ 
cago  Record-Herald. 


Moes  Sanitary  Poultry  Drinking  Fountain 


REFVACi  COVER  AMO  YOU 
HAVE  A  CONTINUOUS  SWTOT 
OF  PURE  WATERys 


AUMtMl 

Tbe  Most  Popular  FotmUhr 
od  the  Market. 

FILLS  FROM  THE  TOP. 

Dead  air  apace  between  cover 
and  reservoir  keeps  water  cool 
in  summer  and  from  freezing  in 
winter.  If  not  at  your  dealers, 

write  ua  to  send  you  one  on  ap-  _ _ 

proval  and  if  you  find  it  is  the  fountain  you  want,  write  us  for  a  special 
.price  on  your  requirements.  Manufactured  in  three  sizes:  1,  2  and  € 
gallon.  A  hook  or»  each  fountain  for  hanging  up  when  dcairtdb 
OTIS  A  MOE,  1710  Otl«  Bulldlmr.  CHICAGO,  ILL 


Fill  Your  Silo  Satisfied**' 

Over  ■  DACC  Machines  are''  - 
gg  flA  KUOd  fully  guaranteed 

Years  You  take  no  risk 

Experience 
Back  of  it. 


We  want  to  prove  that  our  machines  are  a 
good  investment  before  you  give  up  your 
money.  We  know  they  are  so  good  that  we  do 
not  feel  it  a  risk  to  make  this  offer.  Many  new 
features  have  been  added  which  you  should  know  about 
before  buying  a  machine.  Catalog  explains  all.  It  is  free. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Box  113  Springfield,  O. 


Eats  Up  Silage 


Almost 
Feeds  Itself 

There’s  no  equal  to  the 
oricftnal  ensilage  cutter.  Almost 
feodsitself.  Workeeteadlly.  Takesevery- 
thlng  fed,  green  or  dry,  without  a  hitch.  The 

BLIZZARD 

Ensilage  Cutter 

eutsflredifferent  lengths,  Knives  adjustable  when 
In  operation.  With  its  improved  wind  elevator  It 
carries  the  cut  feed  to  any  height.and  distributes 
it  evenly.  Built  go  simple  and  strong  it  outlasts 
every  machine  of  its  kind.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 
Mounted  or  unmounted.  Write  today  for 

Free  Booklets 

on  eilafre— (2)  1913  Blizz.rd  Catalog*.  (3)  “What 
Uaera  Say,"  contains  scores  of  let¬ 
ters  from  users.  Any  or  all  are  free. 

Write  today,  stating  whether  or  not 
you  have  silo. 

The  Jos-  Dick 
Mfg.  Co. 

1426  Tuscarawas  St. 

Canton,  Ohio 


Why  do  you  use  the  word  sucker  so 
frequently  in  referring  to  people  who 
make  foolish  investments  or  listen  to 
great  stories  of  profit?  l.  b.  l. 

This  question  was  answered  rather 
severely,  it  appeared  to  me,  on  page  870, 
I  have  used  the  word  “sucker”  frequently 
in  this  department  in  want  of  a  better 
term  to  express  the  idea.  In  many  cases, 
a  victim  is  a  better  choice  of  words.  I 
never  used  the  word  “sucker”  as  a  term 
of  reproach,  except  possibly  at  times  in 
a  facetious  way.  The  sucker  fish  is  easy 
game,  and  probably  from  that  fact  the 
name  has  been  used  to  denominate  per¬ 
sons  who  take  easy  bait.  It  is  true 
that  the  word  has  been  used  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  derision  or  reproach,  but  we  have 
used  it  in  the  broader  sense  to  designate 
a  person  who  has  been  victimized, 
whether  through  his  own  fault  or  other¬ 
wise.  The  men  who  have  gone  through 
life  without  playing  sucker  to  some 
scheme  are  scarce.  I  never  knew  such 
a  prodigy  of  wisdom  intimately.  The 
estate  of  J.  P.  Morgan  revealed  some  gold 
bricks  accumulated  by  the  crafty 
financier.  When  we  bite  on  a  get-rich- 
quick  scheme  we  are  certainly  playing 
the  “sucker”  in  taking  such  transparent 
bait,  but  when  poor  inexperienced  people 
lose  their  money  through  unscrupulous 
promoters  we  naturally  refer  to  them  as 
victims  of  a  bad  scheme.  Many  people 
refer  to  themselves  as  “suckers”  when 
they  realize  that  they  have  been  “caught,” 
and  I  have  had  a  few  experiences  when 
I  would  Tike  to  find  a  harder  word  to 
describe  my  own  improvidence  and  fool¬ 
ishness. 

Inclosed  find  receipt  for  box  of  ducks 
shipped  to  Boston,  Mass.,  by  me  on  July 
2,  1910,  and  which  were  not  delivered 
until  July  5.  The  goods  were  nearly 
worthless  and  sold  for  six  cents  a  pound, 
in  proper  shape  they  would  have  netted 
20  cents  a  pound.  I  entered  a  claim  and 
after  a  lot:  of  correspondence  they  offered 
me  $10,  which  I  refused.  I  then  went  to 
a  lawyer  and  he  asked  me  to  get  him 
the  correspondence.  I  have  been  unable 
to  get  it  or  any  answer  to  my  letters. 
Will  you  take  the  matter  up  for'  me? 
The'  claim  is  for  $20.76.  G.  E.  s. 

This  was  referred  to  us  in  October, 
1911.  The  company  ignored  us  but  evi¬ 
dently  took  up  the  claim.  The  first 
acknowledgment  of  our  letters  was  on 
January  16  and  contained  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  claim  would  be  adjusted. 
Subscriber  reported  that  he  had  received 
voucher  on  February  12,  1912.  It  took 
19  months  to  bring  them  to  time. 


Papec  Ensilage  Cutters 

Cut  silage  perfectly,  and  at  a  very  low  cost  of  operation. 
Papec  knives  cut  smoothly  and  swiftly.  They  make  a  fine, 
uniform  silage  that  is  very  palatable  and  nutritious.  The 
combined  throwing  and  blowing  force  that  lifts  the  silage 
is  generated  from  one  fifth  less  power  than  is  required  by 
any  other  blower  doing  the  same  work. 

Mechanical  perfection  and  high  quality  of  material  mean 
long  life,  no  loss  of  power  and  low  cost  of  operation. 

Our  new  illustrated  catalog  gives  facts  showing 
how  “  The  Wonderful  Papec  ’•  will  save  time 
and  money  at  cutting  time.  Send  for  copy  today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.  Boxio  SH0RTSVILLE,  N.Y. 

20  Distributing  Points  in  the  TJ.  3. 


t&tt 
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SILO  FILLERS 

Handsome, illustrated  booklet  giving  30 
convincing  reasons  for  buying  the 
powerful,  low  down,  underslung,  cut- 
under  oak  frame,  Appleton  Silo  Filler, 
mailed  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 


APPLETON  MFG.  CO,,  427 fargost., bataviaTiuL. u. s. a.  J 


My  Famous  $l?$  Offer 


1914  Model 


My  special  “ONE  DOLLAR  OFFER”  has  pleased  so  many  farm¬ 
ers  that  I  have  decided  to  keep  it  up  for  another  month  and  thus  lot 
everybody  take  advantage  of  it.  Here  it  is: 

You  send  me  one  dollar  and  I  will  ship  you,  ALL  FREIGHT 
PAID  BY  MYSELF,  this,  my  new  1914  Chatham  Grain  Grader 
and  Cleaner.  Use  the  maehine  a  month.  If  satisfied  at  end  of  30 
days,  pay  me  my  low  cash  price  or  Rive  me  your  note,  without  in. 
terest,  payable  January  1,  1914.  If  not  satisfied,  return  the  ma¬ 
chine  at  my  freight  expense  and  I’ll  return  your  dollar. 

As  n  matter  of  fact,  $1.00  won't  half  pay  me  for  the  freight.  I  only  want 
the  dollar  to  hold  us  evidence  of  good  faith. 


Chatham  Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 


After  41  years’  experience, 
II 


Manson  Campbell 


_  _ ___  .1  know  every  grain  and  noxious  weed  grown  m 

America.  I  know  the  section  where  each  one  grows.  I  know  every  grain  and 
weed  that  grows  on  your  furm.  Experience  lias  shown  that  a  Grain  Grader  and 
Cleaner  should  have  the  special  equipment  for  the  particular  funning  section 
to  which  it  goes.  For  example.  I  send  an  entirely  different  equipment  or 
screens,  riddles  and  gangs  to  Maine  from  what  I  send  to  California.  There  are 
[  scarcely  two  states  in  the  United  States  to  which  I  send  the  sumo  equipment.  Thus  you 
get  the  exact  outfit  to  handle  the  grains  and  weed  seed 
on  your  farm.  If  you  want  more  or  different  scroens, 

I  will  send  them  free.  Not  a  penny  would  I  usk  for 
extra  screens  and  riddles. 

The  Chatham  now  handles  over  70  seed  mix¬ 
tures— wheat,  oats,  peas,  beans,  corn,  barley, 
flax,  clover,  timothy,  etc.  Takes  cockle,  wild 
oats,  tame  oats  and  smut  from  seed  wheat; 
any  mixture  from  flux;  huckhoru  from 
elover;  sorts  corn  for  drop  plunter.  Re¬ 
moves  foul  weed  seed  and  all  shrunken. 


Brings  It— 
Freight  Paid 


ily  grains.  Takes  out  all 
dust,  dirt  and  chuff.  It  is  also  a  bully 
chaffer.  Handles  00  bushels  grain  per 
hour.  Gas  power  or  hand  power. 
Easiest  running  mill  on  earth. 

Writ  A  Send  postal  today  and  receive 
k!W  II IO  FREE  by  next  mail  my  latest 
copyrighted  book.  "The  Chatham 
System  of  Brooding  Big  Crops.” 
Address  Dopt.  43 
The  Manson  Campbell  Co. 

Dotrolt,  Mich. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Minnoapolie,  Minn. 


My 
Free 
8ervice 
Depart¬ 
ment  will 
separate, clean 
and  grade  FREE 
any  mixture  you 
send  in.  If  you’ve 


got  some  impurity  in  your 
grain  that  you  cannot  get 
rid  of,  don’t  get  discouraged.  _ 

Write  me.  Send  postal  for  Big  Free  Book. 


1913. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  Ending  August  15,  1913. 
BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra,  lb .  28  @  2SJ6 

Good  to  Choice  .  20  @  27 

Lower  Grades .  23  @  25 

State  Dairy,  best . 26  @  27 

Common  to  Good .  23  @  35 

Faotory .  20  @  24 

Packing  Stock .  19  @  23 

Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  firm  at  261s  cents. 

■  Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  2S  cents. 

CHEESE, 

Whole  Milk,  best .  14  @  1434 

Common  to  Good  .  10  @  13 

Skims .  05  @  10 


EGGS. 


White,  choice  to  fancy . 30  @  34 

Good  to  prime .  24  @  38 

Mixed  colors,  best .  23  @  30 

Common  to  good .  18  @  24 

Storago,  best .  23  @  34 

Western,  best .  25  @  27 

Cheoks  and  dirties .  09  @  15 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples— Wealthy,  bbl .  2  50  @3  00 

Astrachan .  2  25  @3  00 

Duchess .  2  50  @  3  25 

Nyaok .  2  00  @  2  50 

Williams  .  2  50  @4  10 

Gravonstein .  2  25  @3  75 

Yellow  Transparent . 2  5o  @4  00 

Windfalls,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  50 

Pears -Bartlett,  bu .  i  25  @150 

Clapp’s,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  50 

KietTor,  bbl .  2  00  @2  50 

Currants,  qt .  09  @  12 

Blackberries,  qt .  08  @  16 

Huckleberries,  qt . . .  05  @  17 

Raspberries,  red,  pint  .  07  @  11 

Black,  pint . . 06  @  08 

Peaches,  Southern,  crato .  1  25  @2  00 

Del.  and  Md.,  bkt.  .  40  @  So 

Dei.  and  Md..  crate . 1  00  @  1  75 

Connecticut,  bkt .  40  @  80 

Jersey,  bkt .  35  @  90 

i  p- River,  bkt .  35  @  80 

Pine  Island,  bkt .  40  @  90 

Arkansas,  bu.  bkt .  1  00  @  1  50 

Plains.  81b,  bkt .  15  @  20 

Grapes— Champion,  18  lb.  case,  .  40  @  60 

Muskmetons,  Southern,  orate  .  30  @  75 

Del.  and  Md.,  crate .  75  @150 

New  Mexico,  crate .  75  @2  00 

Watermelons,  Southern,  carload....  8500  @175  00 


Marrow,  100  lbs.. 

Medium . 

Pea  . ” 

Red  Kidney . 

Yellow  Eye . 

Lima,  California 


BEANS. 


5  50  @  6.60 
3  80  @  4  00 
3  40  @  3  30 

3  20  @  3  85 

4  40  @  4  50 

6  35  @635 


Prime  to  choice. 
Common  to  good 
Paei Sc  Coast  ... 

Old  stock . 

Germau  crop. .. . 


HOPS. 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes-Long  Island,  bbl . 

'  Southern,  bbl  . 

Jersey,  bbl . . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbi . 

Beets,  obi.  . 

Carrots,  bbl.’  ’ 7.7.7,  .7.7.. . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Pickles,  bbl! . 

Cabbage,  100 .  . 

Sweet  Corn,  100  ......  7. . 

Cauliflower,  bbl  . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl'.'  basket ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ' '  ’ ' 

Onions— Long  Island,  bbl . 

Jersey,  bu,...  . 

Orange  Co.,  llki  Yb  'bag 
Peppers,  Jersey,  bbl . 

Peas,  bu . 


19  @  20 

14  @  IS 

19  @  20 

10  @  14 

48  @  50 


2  00  @  2  37 
I  00  @  1  75 

1  75  @  2  25 

2  00  @  4  00 

1  25  @  I  75 

2  00  @2  75 

25  @  60 

1  00  @  2  00 
4  (10  @7  00 
50  @  1  75 
2  00  @  6  00 
50  @  1  00 

3  00  @3  50 
1  00  @  1  50 
1  00  @  1  75 

60  @ 

50  @  1  00 


Radishes,  100  bunches  .  1  00  @  1  50 

String  Beans,  bu .  25  ©  175 

Squash,  new,  bu .  ...  25  @  50 

Egg  Plants,  Jersey. box, .  30  @  60 

Tomatoes— Del.  and  Md.  carrier .  60  @  1  00 

Jersey,  box  .  40  @  1  50 

Tumi  s,  white,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  50 

Rutabaga  .  1  00  @  1  25 

DliESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  fresh  killed,  best  .  18  @  19 

Common  to  good .  16  @  17 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb .  24  @  25 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  21  @  23 

Roasters .  20  @  22 

Fowls .  14  @  19^ 

Squabs,  doz .  50  @  4  00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  broilers  lb . IS  @  19 

Fowls  .  15  @  \d% 

Roosters .  n  @  ll$$ 

Ducks .  15  @  18 

Geese .  li  @  12 

Turkeys .  13  @  14 

Guineas,  pair .  65  @  70 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1.  ton . 20  00  @21  00 

Standard . 19  00  @19  50 

No.  2 . 17  00  @13  00 

No.  3  . 13  00  @16  00 

Clover  mixed . 14  00  @19  00 

New  Hay,  as  to  grade . 15  00  @21  00 

Straw,  new  Rye  . 15  00  @17  00 

Oat .  8  00  @  9  00 

MILLFEED. 

Wheat  Bran,  ton . 23  00  @24  00 

Middlings  . 25  00  @27  00 

Red  Dog . 28  00  @29  00 

Com  Meal . 26  00  @27  00 

Linseed  Meal . 29  00  @30  00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  8  00  @8  65 

Bulls .  4  00  @  5  60 

Cows .  2  50  @  5  60 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  9  00  @12  50 

Culls  . .  ...  4  00  @7  00 

Sheep,  109  lbs .  3  00  @  4  50 

Lambs .  5  00  @  6  00 

Hogs .  S  50  @  9  55 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  I.  Northern  Spring.. .  0  98  @ 

No.  2,  Red  .  94  @ 

No.  2,  Hard  Winter .  96  @ 

Com,  as  to  quality,  bush .  81  @  82 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  45  @  48 

Rye .  68  @  69 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay; 

Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz . 40  @ 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  35  @ 

Ordinary  grades .  20  @ 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  . 

Tub,  choice .  . 

Chiokens,  roasting,  lb, .  25 

Fowls  . .  18 
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BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 

Butter,  nearby  creamery . 

Western  creamery  .  27 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery . 

Gathered  fresh .  28 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls . 

Roasters .  20 

Hay— No.  1 . 22  0U  @23  00 

No.  2 . 19  50  @20  50 

No.  3 . 14  U0  @15  U0 

Straw— Rye,  . 18  00  @20  00 

Mill  feed — Bran,  ton . 24  HO  @25  00 

Middlings . 25  Ou  @28  00 

Mixed  Feed . 24  01)  @27  00 

Live  Stock— Milch  Cows . 65  00  @100  00 

Beef  Cows,  100  lbs  .  4  25  @556 

Calves.  100  lbs.  . 5  00  @  8  75 

Hogs,  100  lbs .  8  50  @  950 


BUSINESS  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


The  oil  output  of  California  for  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  was  47.000,- 
000  barrels. 


A  Pittsburg  chemical  company  is  filling 
a  $30*000  European  order  for  radium, 
the  quantity  beiug  about  .008  ounce. 

London  is  now  sending  gold  to  Egypt 
to  finance  the  cotton  crop.  About  $40,- 
000,000  will  be  required,  as  the  crop  is 
large. 

July  traffic  through  the  Soo  Canal  in-* 
eluded  13,200,000  bushels  of  grain  and 
9,100,000  tons  of  copper  and  iron  ore. 

Argentine  beef  is  being  sold  in  Am¬ 
sterdam,  Holland,  at  12  to  24  cents  per 
pound,  which  is  about  30  per  cent  less 
than  the  native  beef  brings. 

In  Darien,  Manchuria,  beau  mills  press 
out  03,000.000  pounds  of  bean  oil  in  a 
year,  making  a  residue  of  050.000.000 
pounds  of  bean  cake,  most  of  which  goes 
to  Japan. 


The  Canadian  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  won  the  prize  for  best  display  at 
the  apple  shippers’  convention  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.  Officers  of  the  association  for 
the  year  are  :  President.  R.  H.  Penning¬ 
ton.  Evansville.  Ind. ;  vice-president.  E. 
H.  W.  G.  1  learty,  Bostou.  Mass. ;  treas¬ 
urer,  W.  M.  French.  New  York  City; 
secretary.  R.  G.  Phillips,  Rochester. 

n.  y. 


Freight  traffic  by  airship  is  not  likely 
to  include  gunpowder,  as  a  German  avi¬ 
ator  has  complained  .of  being  pestered 
with  red-hot  meteors  while  on  a  trip. 

Farmers  in  the  Hudson  River  section 
are  asking  $2.50  for  loose  apples,  the 
buyers  to  furnish  barrels  and  do  the 
packing.  Reports  from  Western  New 
York  are  that  the  asking  price  in  best 
orchards  is  $3.50  for  No.  1. 

Prof.  Franklin,  of  the  State  experimen¬ 
tal  bog,  at  E.  Wareham,  Mass.,  says  that 
the  cranberry  outlook  is  much  better  than 
last  year,  largely  owing  to  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  fire  worms,  which  were  form¬ 
erly  destructive. 


Periodic  Ophthalmia. 

What  was  the  matter  with  my  horse? 
I  bought  him  in  February,  three  days 
after  he  reached  here  from  the  West.  He 
was  all  right  until  May.  One  morning 
I  found  one  eye  closed,  then  he  began 
to  drool  and  sneeze,  and  a  thick. discharge 
came  from  his  nose.  In  about  two  weeks 
he  seemed  all  right.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
other  eye  was  closed.  That  seemed  to 
get  well,  but  it  has  returned;  is  now 
getting  better.  He  sneezes  a  good  deal. 
There  seems  to  be  a  little  film  ou  the 


ball,  which  is  coming  off.  Would  teeth 
cause  trouble?  J.  K. 

The  horse  is  afflicted  with  periodic 
ophthalmia  (moon  blindness)  and  it  is 
incurable  and  will  end  in  blindness  of 
one  or  both  eyes,  after  successive  attacks 
of  the  malady.  This  may  be  retarded 
somewhat  by  twice  daily  washing  the 
eyes  with  a  saturated  solution  of  boric 
acid  and  at  time  of  attack  giving  one 
dram  of  iodide  of  potash  twice  daily  in 
the  drinking  water  and  continuing  it  for 
a  week  or  so  after  the  attack  has  sub¬ 
sided.  At  such  times  keep  the  eyes  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  soft  cloth  to  be  kept  wet  with 
a  solution  of  half  a  dram  each  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  and  fluid  extract  of  belladonna 
leaves,  with  10  drops  of  pure  carbolic  in 
a  quart  of  soft,  cold  water.  Darken  the 
stable  slightly  and  feed  the  hay  from  the 
floor  level  to  keep  dust  out  of  the  horse’s 
eyes.  After  each  attack,  should  the  eye¬ 
ball  remain  cloudy  paint  it  once  daily, 
for  10  days,  with  a  solution  of  two  grains 
of  nitrate  pf  silver  in  an  ounce  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  to  be  kept  in  a  blue  glass 
bottle  to  prevent  chemical  changes.  An 
affected  mare  or  stallion  should  not  be 
used  for  breeding,  as  the  tendency  to  the 
disease  is  considered  hereditary. 

A.  S.  A. 

Growth  on  Dog’s  Leg. 

My  dog  has  a  growth  on  her  leg;  -we 
first  thought  it  was  a  wart  about  six 
mouths  ago.  Now  it  is  large  as  a  large 
hickorynut,  is  raw  on  the  top  half  inch 
across  and  bleeds  badly  nearly  every  day. 
It  either  itches  or  pains  her,  by  her  ac¬ 
tions.  She  is  about  11  years  old,  in  good 
condition.  Is  there  a  sure  way  of  curing 
it,  and  do  you  think  its  bleeding  might 
be  anything  contagious?  She  is  a  house 
dog  and  consequently  it  is  very  annoying. 

E.  A.  R. 

It  would  be  well  to  have  this  growth 
cut  out  by  a  surgeon  and  the  operation 
should  be  simple  and  safe.  There  is  just 
a  chance  that  it  may  be  a  cancerous 
growth,  and  in  that  case  it  will  be  apt  to 
grow  again ;  but  the  surgeon  will  be  able 
to  tell  you  what  to  expect,  after  he  has 
made  an  examination.  If  you  cannot 
employ  a  surgeon  tie  a  fine  silken  eord 
very  tightly  around  that  base  of  the 
growth  and  then  paint  it  daily  with  a  two 
per  cent  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash,  until  it  drops  off.  A.  s.  A. 

Cough. 

Sixjuonths  ago  I  purchased  a  horse 
for  $175.  The  dealer  told  me  that  he  had 
him  about  a  year,  and  was  six  years  old. 
I  got  a  week’s  free  trial  on  the  animal 
and  found  out  that  he  coughs  badly.  The 
dealer  said  that  after  he  was  acclimated 
he  coughed  a  little  and  that  he  had 
caught  a  cold,  it  being  then  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  time,  but  he  said  that  he  was  sure  it 
would  pass  away  when  warmer  days 
came.  I  took  the  horse  to  two  of  our 
local  horse  doctors  and  they  both  said 
that  he  was  sound  and  that  the  cough 
Would  pass  away.  They  both  gave  me 
some  medicine,  but  that  did  not  do  any 
good.  The  horse  is  good  in  every  way, 
has  good_  wind  and  suits  me  very  well. 
Do  you  think  there  is  any  cure  for  him? 
The  dealer  claims  that  if  he  gets  the 
heaves  he  will  give  me  another  horse  as 
good.  He  is  in  fine  shape,  eats  well  and 
always  works  well.  If  there  is  anything 
that  I  can  do  to  cure  him  of  the  cough 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  know  of  it. 

New  Jersey.  n.  l. 

Cough  is  merely  a  symptom  of  irrita¬ 
tion  and  may  be  due  to  any  one  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  causes.  It  is  necessary  to 
find  and  remove  the  cause.  Hare  the 
teeth  attended  to  by  a  veterinarian.  If 
he  cannot  find  the  cause  of  the  cough 
you  might,  on  general  principles,  try  the 
effect  of  a  half  ounce  dose  of  Fowler’s 
solution  of  arsenic  given  twice  daily  with 
small  syringe  in  mouth.  We  are  unable 
to  say  whether  the  horse  will  recover. 

A.  S.  A. 

Swelling  on  Mare. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  a  mare?  She  is  12  years  old,  and 
has  a  large,  hard  swelling  on  the  hip 
joint.  This  has  been  so  about  two  years. 

At  times  she  walks  without  lameness, 
then  suddenly  she  goes  lame  again. 
Would  blistering  help  her?  If  soy  what 
would  be  the  best  thing  to  use  and  about 
how  long  would  it  take  to  cure  her? 

Idaho.  j.  t.  B. 

At  time  of  lameness  clip  off  the  hair 
and  blister  the  swelling  with  cerate  of 
can  tha  rides.  Rub  the  blister  in  for  15 
minutes;  but  do  not  apply  any  of  it 
above  the  point  of  the  hip.  as  sloughing 
of  skin  might  result.  Tie  her  up  short 
in  stall  so  that  she  will  not  be  ahle  to 
lie  down  or  rub  the  part.  Wash  the  blis¬ 
ter  off  in  two  days  and  then  apply  a  lit¬ 
tle  lard  daily.  We  are  unable  to  state 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  condition  de¬ 
scribed.  nor  predict  the  result  of  the 
treatment.  a.  s.  a. 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs-  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  &  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  ...  New  York 


WANTED 

BERRIES,  FANCY  EGGS,  HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS,  APPLES. 
PEACHES  AND  ALL  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Top  Brices  for  Choice  Goods 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  Yerk 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  ’’square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  ; 


Fix  Your  Roof 


You  can  make  the  old  worn-out  tin,  iron, 
steel,  felt  or  gravel  roof  give  you  as  much 
service  as  a  new  roof  and  you  can  double 
the  life  of  that  old  shingle  roof. 

DflAIT  riV  Cures  Roof 

WA/ Vf-T  "r  1/L  Troubles 

and  keep3  them  cured.  Cost  slight.  One  coat 
does  the  work.  In  black  and  red.  Ready  for 
use.  Absolutely  guaranteed  to  do  the  work. 
Write  at  once  for  the  free  Roof  Book.  Address 

6.  E.  COKKEY  CO..  3345  Woodland  Are.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


DKST  BALE  TIES — delivered  quickly  at  lowest 
"  prices.  Tudor  &  Jones,  Weedsport,  NT.  Y. 


QOMPLETE  CIDER  MILL  AT  BARGAIN 

w  Boomer  Press.  Capacity,  50  bbls.  cider  per  day. 
Elevator,  apple  grater,  pumps,  racks,  cloths.  Per¬ 
fect  order.  Address,  M0YSES  BROS.,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Do  You  Need  Farm  Help? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  both 
with  and  without  farm  experience,  who  wish  to 
work  on  farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady,  sober 
man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  phil¬ 
anthropic  organization  and  we  make  no  charge  to 
employer  or  employee.  Our  object  is  tha  encour¬ 
agement  of  farming  among  Jews. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  At/e.,  N.  V.  City 

WANTED — Dairy  Farmer  Tenant-*’^ 

160  acres;  good  buildings,  tiled,  fine  water.  90  acres 
river  bottom  under  highest  cultivation;  70  acres 
woods  and  pasture.  Owner  will  provide  cows.  Ren¬ 
tal,  half  net  cash  receipts  and  increased  stock.  Ten¬ 
ant  must  furnish  horses,  tools,  implements,  and 
buy  feed  outside  of  amount  raised.  Immediate 
ipccupancy.  Correspondence  solicited.  Farm  ad¬ 
joins  city.  Schools  and  a  splendid  market  right  at 
the  door.  S.  E.  HASEKOT,  Govnmia,  N.  Y. 


Uf  ANTED — MAN  AND  WIFE — (Xo  children.)  Man  to  help 
**  on  farm;  must  be  good,  milker.  Wife  to  do  gen¬ 
eral  housework.  Owner  on  farm  bu*  five. months  of 
year.  Farm  a*  Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y.,  corner  South¬ 
east  and  Raymond  Aves.  Permanent  home  for 
right  couple.  JOHN  G.  PHEiL,  52  Broadway,  New  York  City 


■  hume  or  farm.  Married.  ana  practical  experience  m  iarm- 
ing,  fruit  growing,  chicken  raisiug,  carpenter  work,  plumbing, 
painting  and  remodeling  buildings*  R.  W.,  care  K.  N.-Y. 


Ul ANTED — WORK  ON  FARM  BY  YOUNG  MAN  (27)  siu- 
**  gle;  desires  to  learn  truck  gardening  or  poultry 
raising.  J.  C.  A..  24  Camliridoe  Place,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


FOR  SALE 

FARM  OF  61 3/4  ACRES 

two  miles  from  railroad  and 
five  from  Colgate  University. 

A  good  little  farm  with  good  buildings  and  good 
crops  growing.  $2,000.00,  with  only  $500.00  down. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


Maryland  Country  Estate 

on  ;ailroad  station,  Baltimore  and  Washington ; 
600  acres  of  fine  dairy  and  trucking  farm:  400  acres 
iu  highest  cultivation;  good  timber:  two  miles 
river  front;  land  level  and  rich:  modern  colonial 
brick  dwelling:  large  park  and  lawns:  up-to-date 
dairy  barn  and  outbuildings;  all  new;  fine  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing;  easy  terms. 

WM.  LUBBERS,  -  Woodwaxdville,  Md. 


Dairy  Farm 

AN  UP-T0  DATE  DAIRY  FARM  FOR  SALE  IN  NEW  YORK 
STATE,  consisting  of  250  acres,  about  100  in  meadow, 
balance  all  tillable  except  50  acres  of  hardwood  tim¬ 
ber;  two  new  modern  barns  and  eight-room  house 
and  all  up-to-date  farm  implements:  good  spring 
all  year  round;  IP*  miles  from  R.  R.;  owner  has  no 
time  to  look  after  it  and  it  will  be  sold  cheap  to  a 
quick  buyer  ou  good  terms,  and  will  prove  a  good 
investment  from  the  start:  will  he  sold  with  or 
without  the  stock.  Address 

R.  C.  C.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  Yrork 


VI  N  P  I  A  M  r»  N  I  Poultry  and  fruit  farm, 

1  w  E  L  M  I*  u  •  *»■*»•  10  acrea,  good  8-room 
house,  cellar,  21,  mites  to  Vineland;  large  barn,  acre  grapes,  15S 
peach  trees,  and  8  apple,  125  chickens,  3  new  incubators,  brood¬ 
er.  oil  tools,  for  only  $1,500—  part  cash.  Alao  0  acres  with.  5~ 
room  cotta**  ami  building  .  UaJ  :  only  $dOQ — port  cash. 

Cn  RfKF  **•'«».  P-  o-  IM*.  Vinetawst, 

a  U»  RU«C  or  mom  ofttc.  Trenton,  N.  A 


™  Poultry  and  Truck  Farms 

with  nice  homes,  near  Richmond.  Sand  for  our 
Us* — we  have  just  what  you  want.  Address 

CASSELMAN  &  CO..  1018  East  Main  St..  Rirtimomf,  Va. 


Level,  ferine,  payiaA  farms  ia  the  mast 
desirable  locations.  Get  my  Itst  ol  best 
Bargains.  Square  deal  a/wajrs 
Fred  C.  McCarty,  AnborB,  N.  Y. 


MINNESOTA  »  the  greatest  daury  Statu  in.  the  Union.  Mil- 
hoist;,  oi  actvo  of  wild  Land  iu  tbo  U»ed  dairy  section  oif  the 
Star*.*  can  be  bought  cheap  ou  long  time  aud  easy  terms.  Stale 
School  Lauds.  Free  Uomestead  Funds,  improved  Farms,  Maps  and 
literature  telling  about  him  Sta»>*  sent  free  upon  application  to 
FRED  D.  SNER.yfAS,  Commissioner  of  Immigra¬ 
tion.  Room  202.  Stale  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


Fine  Farm  for  Sa  le^Yu?uf £ 

of  360  acres,  with  mil  equipped  buildings,  on  the 

West  hank  of  the  Scioto  River,  about  30  miles  North 
of  Columbus,  O.  W.S.  BOLLOCK,  Delaware,  Ohio 


FARM  FOR  QAI  F~30  acres,  good  buildings. 
I  M  n  IY1  rUIT  OhLC  Only  $1,200.  Catalogue  Free. 

FOCLTZ  &  ANDRES,  Richland  Center,  Pa. 


New  York  State  Farms 


FREE  LIST. 

Ogden's  Agency,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


UfE  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  iu  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 
*'  iu  U.  S.:  also  grain,  potatoes,  Alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list,  etc.  HAXSON  &  SON,  Hart,  Mich. 


1C  ft  C antic  FOK  SALK — near  run*,  and  Vreuiou  markets  ; 
I  vU  r  01  Rio-  -Tv.'d  railroad  and  trolley  facilities.  cata¬ 

logue.  Established  25  years.  Horace  (J.  Heeder,  Newtown,  Tenuu. 
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Price 

Electric  head,  side  and 
tail  light! 

Storage  battery  and 
Ammeter 

35  horsepower  motor 


comes  down ;  value 


goes 


114-Inch  wheelbase 
Timken  bearings 
33  x  4  Q.  D.  Tires 
Cowl  dash 
Splitdorf  magneto 


$950 

f.  o.  b.  Toledo 


Brewster  green  body  with 
a  light  green  striping,  nickel 
and  aluminum  trimmings 
Mohairtop  and  boot 
Clear  vision  windshield 


With  Gray  &  Davis  Electric  Starter  and  Generator — $107 5 


up! 

Stewart  speedometer 
Electric  horn 

Flush  U  doors  with  disappearing 
Hinges 

Turkish  upholstery 


ERE  is  the  car  of  the  hour  ! 

The  1914  Overland  is  ready  for  immediate 
delivery. 

Again  we  lower  the  price.  Again  we 
increase  the  value. 

This  new  car  is  larger,  more  speedy  and  power¬ 
ful,  more  finely  equipped  and  more  elegantly  finished, 
but  in  spite  of  this  enormous  value  increase  the  price 
has  been  materially  decreased. 

The  motor  has  been  enlarged  to  35  horsepower 
and  will  develop  50  miles  an  hour  with  ease. 

The  wheelbase  has  been  lengthened  to  114  inches 
— which  is  the  average  wheelbase  of  $1500  cars. 

The  1914  Overland  tires  are  larger  ;  the  tonneau 
is  longer  and  roomier;  the  equipment  is  better — includ¬ 
ing  such  big  and  costly  additional  features  as  electric 
lights  ;  the  body  is  handsomer,  being  finished  in  beauti¬ 
ful  rich  dark  Brewster  green,  with  heavy  nickel  and 
aluminum  trimmings. 

The  1914  Overland  is  the  most  magnificent  and 
graceful  popular  priced  car  that  has  ever  been  made. 

In  fact,  in  every  single  and  individual  respect 
here  is  a  much  greater,  bigger  and  better  car  at  a 
reduced  price. 

This  is  only  another  demonstration  of  how  big 
production  will  cut  costs.  For,  instead  of  building 
40,000  cars  as  in  1913,  this  year  we  will  build  50,000 
cars.  This  is  the  world’s  largest  production  on  this 
type  of  car. 


One  big  western  dealer  is  begging  our  sales 
department  for  an  allotment  of  7000  cars.  Think  of 
this!  A  single  allotment  greater  than  the  individual 
outputs  of  over  50 °/o  of  all  the  automobile  factories  in 
existence. 

Other  dealers  and  distributors  in  the  big  eastern 
and  western  agricultural  districts  want  several  thousand 
cars  apiece.  Such  is  the  initial  demand  for  the  newest 
Overland. 

As  we  have  told  you  in  the  past :  the  combined 
buying  power  of  thousands  lowers  the  cost  for  each  in¬ 
dividual.  This  year  50,000  will  be  bought.  Therefore 
we  can  make  a  greater  reduction  than  ever.  Overland 
quantity  production  saves  money  for  you — and  lots  of  it. 
This  year  it  is  saving  far  more  than  ever  before,  because 
in  addition  to  increased  production  we  are  building  but 
one  chassis. 

We  urge  you  to  see  this  new  model  at  once.  Feel 
what  a  difference  the  increased  wheelbase  makes  in 
riding  comfort ;  see  the  car’s  changed  appearance ;  ex¬ 
amine  the  beautiful  new  finish ;  inspect  the  many  little 
refinements  about  the  motor — making  it  resemble  the 
motors  in  the  big  $3,000  and  $4,000  cars.  Examine  the 
tonneau.  Enjoy  the  increased  lounging  space  and  the 
Turkish  upholstery. 

Look  up  the  nearest  Overland  dealer.  Have  a 
demonstration.  Make  the  demonstration  thorough ;  test 
the  car’s  remarkable  fuel  economy.  If  you  want  an 
early  delivery  do  not  delay.  Act  today. 

Write  us  direct  for  handsomely  illustrated  1914 
literature — gratis. 


Please  Address  Dept.  J27 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


ALFALFA  IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 

A  Wonder-working  Crop. 

The  desire  to  see  Alfalfa  in  one  of  those  sections 
of  New  York  which  are  naturally  adapted  to  its 
growth  led  the  writer  recently  to  take  a  short  trip 
through  the  central  part  of  the  State.  My  home 
county  of  Tioga  and  those  adjoining  it  lie  south  of 
the  great  Alfalfa  belt,  and  in  these  counties  only 
occasional  small  patches  of  Alfalfa  are  seen;  and 
even  these,  for  the  most  part,  present  the  rather 
timid  appearance  of  experimental  plots  instead  of 
the  bold  front  of  those  more  northern  fields  where 
that  plant  has  been  at  home  for  20  years  and  more, 
t'pon  entering  Onondaga  County  large  fields  of 


The  second  cutting  of  the  season  was  in  progress 
and  in  one  60-acre  Alfalfa  meadow  on  the  Monroe 
farm  the  crop  could  be  seen  in  all  its  stages  from 
the  young  plants  just  starting  to  make  their  third 
growth  to  the  cured  bay  in  the  cock  ready  to  be 
drawn  in.  In  this  meadow  on  a  farm  that  has  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  same  family  for  five  genera¬ 
tions,  having  been  cleared  by  the  present  owner’s 
great-great-grandfather,  the  possibilities  of  the  plant 
are  well  shown.  The  meadow  is  on  a  gently  sloping 
hillside,  formerly  cut  up  into  comparatively  small 
fields,  but  now  one  wide  expanse  of  Alfalfa  yielding 
from  three  to  four  tons  of  hay  per  acre  each  year. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  the  second  cutting  had 
been  removed  and  the  third  growth  was  well  started. 


to  the  crop,  one  man  saying  that  he  would  be  hanged 
if  he  would  spend  his  entire  time  haying.  When  it 
is  considered  that  the  hay  sells  at  from  $16  to  $22 
per  ton,  and  that  it  is  almost  equal  in  feeding  value 
to  an  equal  weight  of  grain  it  is  hard  to  take  this 
objection  seriously. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  large  crops  of 
Alfalfa  require  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  their  hand¬ 
ling,  particularly  in  years  of  catchy  weather  during 
the  cutting  season.  The  first  growth  being  larger 
of  stalk  and  more  juicy  is  the  most  difficult,  to 
handle,  especially  in  wet  weather.  Where  silos  are 
used  this  cutting  is  sometimes  put  into  them.  The 
present  season  has  been  an  ideal  one  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  hay  making,  but  the  dry  weather  has  short- 


i'l'ight  green  began  to  show  in  striking  contrast  with 
’*ie  y^low  of  ripening  oats  and  the  brown  meadows 
"  told  of  the  prolonged  drought  from  which 
die  greater  part  of  New  York  State  is  suffering.  As 
lH>  train  approached  Syracuse  these  fields  increased 
ui  size  and  number,  and  realizing  that  we  were  in 
'he  midst  of  an  Alfalfa  section  the  first  stop  was 
made  about  10  miles  west  of  that  city.  It  took  but 
a  minutes  to  walk  from  the  station  up  the 
low  hills  aljove  the  valley,  where  one  finds  himself 
’"rounded  by  Alfalfa,  not  in  plots,  but  in  fields, 
't  is  a  broken  hill  country  with  narrow  valleys  be- 
wven  the  low  ridges,  and  characteristic  drumlins 
which  form  part  of  that  great  limestone  ridge  ex- 
' ending  east  and  west  across  the  State.  This  ridge 
•nits  in  height  and  width  in  different  counties,  but 
"h<  lexer  louiul  furnishes  the  limestone  basis  of  a 
u!l  in  which  Alfalfa  is  at  home.  As  far  as  the 


me  can  reach  patches  of  bright  green  dot  the  hill- 
slaes  an<l  crown  the  knolls. 


while  at  the  top  not  yet  cut.  the  second  growth  stood 
hip  high,  a  solid  mass  of  green  in  purple  blossom, 
and  so  thick  upon  the  ground  that  weeds  or  other 
foreign  plants  had  no  chance  to  intrude.  The  center 
of  the  field  was  covered  with  cocks  that  had  been 
cured  under  liay-caps  and  were  ready  to  be  drawn 
in.  The  exigencies  of  work  upon  a  500-acre  farm, 
as  upon  many  smaller  ones,  often  prevent  work  be¬ 
ing  done  at  exactly  the  right  time,  and  it  is  fortu¬ 
nate  that  Alfalfa  is  not  seriously  injured  by  being 
left  uncut  or  in  the  cock  longer  than  it  need  be. 
This  is  particularly  true  upon  farms  where  from 
50  to  100  acres  of  Alfalfa  are  raised,  and  where  the 
Summer  is  one  continuous  haying  season.  One 
Onondaga  County  farmer  having  90  acres  in  Alfalfa 
told  me  that  from  the  last  of  May  to  well  into 
September  haying  upon  his  farm  was  a  continuous 
process;  as  soon  as  one  cutting  was  in  the  barn  it 
was  time  to  begin  the  next.  This  fact  was  seriously 
given  bv  several  farmers,  as  their  greatest  objection 


ened  the  crop,  as  estimated  by  one  farmer,  to  the 
extent  of  25  per  cent.  Not  many  hay  caps  were 
seen :  on  one  farm  a  few  were  being  tried  for  the 
first  time,  and  on  another,  the  owner  stated  that 
while  he  had  a  thousand  he  seldom  used  them.  On 
this  farm  the  Alfalfa  was  cut  one  day,  raked  into 
swaths  the  next  and  perhaps  cocked  if  time  per¬ 
mitted.  then  put  into  the  mows  on  the  next.  Im¬ 
mense  mows  of  beautifully  cured  green  Alfalfa 
showed  that  that  method  of  handling  was  a  success 
this  season,  at  least.  Aside  from  being  more  easily 
cured,  the  second  and  third  cuttings  have  a  higher 
market  value  from  the  fact  that  the  hay  is  finer 
and  less  woody  of  fibre.  On  this  account,  these  cut¬ 
tings  are  often  sold  and  the  first  fed  up  on  the  farm. 
Most  of  the  hay  from  this  section  seems  to  be 
shipped  to  New  Y-ork  and  to  the  New  England 
States.  Methods  of  seeding  vary;  some  seed  in  the 
Spring,  with  or  without  a  nurse  crop,  and  some 
seed,  as  with  Red  clover,  upon  Winter  wheat.  This 
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latter  method  seems  perfectly  successful  on  farms 
where  the  crop  has  Ions  been  grown  and  the  soil 
has  become  well  inoculated.  New  seedings  in  wheat 
stubble  were  seen  where  the  stand  was  almost  per¬ 
fect,  though  showing  the  effects  of  the  dry  weather. 
Occasional  failures  in  seeding  occur,  however,  even 
on  farms  where  the  crop  has  long  been  raised,  and 
these  failures  are  not  always  explainable.  Inocula¬ 
tion  is  needed  on  new  ground,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  limestone  soil,  the  addition  of 
ground  lime  is  of  distinct  value.  Lime  is  often  used 
as  a  top-dressing  with  what  manure  is  available, 
and  frequently  with  the  addition  of  ground  phos- 
phatic  rock,  or  floats.  The  Alfalfa  repays  light  top- 
dressings  with  manure,  and  poor  stands  are  some¬ 
times  thickened  up  in  this  way.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  universal  opinion  that  the  soil  improved  under 
Alfalfa,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  large  amounts  of 
plant  food  are  necessarily  removed  with  each  cut¬ 
ting.  This  was  explained  on  the  ground  that  the 
deep  rooting  of  Alfalfa  brought  up  food  not  reached 
by  other  plants,  and  that  with  the  atmospheric  ni¬ 
trogen  stored  in  the  root  nodules  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  for  the  plant  food  removed.  The  ground 
was  said  to  be  left  perfectly  clean  when  a  good 
Alfalfa  sod  was  plowed  under,  the  heavy  growth 
having  killed  all  weeds.  Plowing  the  sod  did  not 
seem  to  lie  anything  of  a  bugbear,  it  being  readily 
done  by  three  good  horses  attached  to  a  walking 
plow.  From  12  to  15  years  were  given  as  the  aver¬ 
age  life  of  an  Alfalfa  meadow,  though  some  fields 
20  years  old  were  still  being  cut 

One  cannot  visit  an  Alfalfa-growing  section  like 
this  without  being  impressed  with  the  enormous 
value  of  this  wonderful  crop.  It  seems  like  a  veii- 
table  Aladdin’s  lamp  in  green  and  purple,  ready  to 
bring  its  owner  almost  any  wished-for  possession. 
One  is  surprised  to  hear  farmers  discussing  it  with¬ 
out  any  particular  enthusiasm,  as  though  it  were  a 
matter  of  course  that  they  should  take  from  $50  to 
$100  per  year  from  each  acre,  and  continue  this  in¬ 
definitely.  It  is  not  strange  that  in  other  sections 
where  nature  neglected  to  establish  limestone  banks 
the  farmers  are  seeking  to  overcome  their  handicap 
by  artificial  means;  but  while  the  area  of  Alfalfa 
growing  is  steadily  enlarging  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
ever  makes  of  regions  foreign  to  its  nature  the  El 
Dorado  of  its  natural  home.  m.  b.  dean. 


PENN.  FARMERS  AND  DIRECT  SALE. 

Last  year  we  had  an  aecouut  of  the  trouble  in 
Tyrone,  Pa.,  over  a  public  market.  The  town  coun¬ 
cil  is  composed  largely  of  livery-stable  keepers  and 
merchants,  who  started  out  to  prevent  as  far  as 
possible  direct  dealing  between  the  farmers  and  the 
consumers.  Their  proposition  was  to  oi>eu  what 
they  called  a  curb  market  where  the  farmers  could 
come,  back  up  their. wagon  and  sell  to  customers. 
As  a  part  of  the  ordinance  covering  this  market, 
however,  they  ordered  that  farmers  must  not  travel 
through  the  town  during  certain  hours,  but  must  go 
to  this  market  for  the  sale  of  their  goods.  Of  course, 
the  object  of  this  was  to  prevent  direct  sale,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Where  a  farmer  can  drive  his  wagon  directly 
in  front  of  a  purchaser's  door  and  deliver  tlie  goods 
himself,  he  has  a  far  better  chance  to  make  a  sale. 
Old  habits  of  buying  and  selling  are  hard  to  break 
away,  and  in  many  of  the  Pennsylvania  towns  the 
method  of  direct  delivery  to  the  bouse  has  become 
an  established  custom.  Thus  the  consumers  would 
rather  have  the  farmers  come  to  them  as  they 
wanted  to  do,  rather  than  to  go  to  the  market  and 
buy.  The  farmers  did  not  object  to  the  euro  market, 
and  do  not  oppose  it,  but  they  are  opposed  to  an 
effort  to  compel  them  to  go  to  this  market  and  not 
be  free  to  sell  through  the  town  in  case  they  want 
to  do  so.  The  farmers  disregarded  the  ordinance 
that  in  case  they  did  not  care  to  go  to  the  market, 
they  must  not  drive  through  the  town  and  sell  their 
goods  from  house  to  house,  during  the  hours  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  council.  As  a  result  of  this,  several 
of  these  farmers  were  arrested  and  fined  $1  and 
costs.  Under  good  advice  the  farmers  refused  to  pay 
this  line.  They  realized  that  their  only  power  lay 
in  combination,  and  so  a  meeting  was  called  to  con¬ 
sider  the  matter.  It  was  the  busiest  time  of  the 
year,  and  yet  when  the  meeting  was  called  125 
farmers  crowded  into  the  hall,  with  more  outside 
who  could  not  squeeze  in.  It  was  without  question 
the  greatest  farmers’ meeting  ever  held  in  the  county, 
including  political  meetings,  farmers’  institutions,  or 
any  other  devoted  to  agriculture.  These  farmers 
hired  an  attorney  to  advise  them,  and  this  man 
called  the  meeting  to  order  and  explained  the  sit¬ 
uation.  The  farmers  were  in  no  mood  to  be  trilled 
with,  and  there  was  an  exciting  .time  generally. 
One  report  says  that  the  lawyer  who  represented  the 
borough  of  Tyrone  was  baited  so  by  these  farmers 
that  he  threatened  to  take  one  of  them  out  and  whip 
him.  hid:  the  chances  are  that  when  he  got  outside 
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this  farmer  would  have  been  more  likely  to  hoe  up 
the  ground  with  him.  As  a  result  a  committee  rep¬ 
resenting  the  farmers  and  the  coimcilmen  will  meet 
to  try  to  settle  the  matter,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
those  Pennsylvania  farmers  have  come  to  the  point 
where  they  will  stand  by  their  rights  and  get  them. 
The  people  of  the  town  in  large  majority  support 
these  farmers  in  their  battle,  and  without  question 
they  will  win,  for  they  have  not  only  right,  hut  have 
law  on  their  side.  This  is  but  one  more  illustration 
of  the  necessity  and  value  of  combination  among 
farmers.  Two  men  were  arrested  for  peddling  their 
goods.  If  these  two  men  alone  had  tried  to  tight 
against  the  town  council,  they  would  most  likely 
have  been  swept  aside  like  grasshoppers,  but  when 
during  the  busiest  season  of  the  year  125  farmers 
came  to  town  and  crowded  a  public  hall  to  protest 
against  what  they  considered  an  outrage,  it  was  all 
over  so  far  as  the  power  of  public  sentiment  was 
concerned,  because  then  the  people  of  Tyrone  under¬ 
stood  that  these  farmers  meant  business;  that  there 
was  no  use  playing  or  fooling  with  them,  but  the 
time  had  come  to  give  them  what  they  fairly  de¬ 
manded. 

SUMMER  SPRAYING  FOR  SCALE. 

We  have  many  letters  from  readers  who  ask  for  the 
truth  about  spraying  to  destroy  the  scale  insects  while 
the  trees  are  in  full  foliage.  As  most  people  know,  the 
best  time  to  fight  the  scale  is  while  the  trees  are  dor¬ 
mant.  as  then  a  strong  spray  material  can  be  used. 
Yet  we  often  find  that  some  trees  show  traces  of  the 
insect  during  -Summer — the  purple  scale  marks  appear¬ 
ing  at  the  bud  end  of  the  apple.  Shall  we  spray  such 
trees  or  let  th'em  go  until  Fall?  We  sent  to  the  I’.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  latest  information 
and  received  the  following: 

The  *lata  which  we  have  on  the  possibility  of  con¬ 
trolling  or  reducing  the  San  Jose  scale  on  apple,  or 
other  fruit  trees  by  Summer  spraying,  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  mostly  in  connection  with  other  experimental 
work.  The  information  on  this  subject  is  given  in  our 
Farmers’  Bulletin  492,  shown  in  table  on  page  23. 
Some  years  ago  experiments  were  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  of  benefit  in  controlling  the  San 
Jos6  scale  on  peach  (in  Arkansas  and  Maryland) 
and  on  apple  (in  Michigan)  by  the  use  of  the  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  wash,  which,  as  you  know,  lias 
come  into  much  use  on  stone  fruits,  especially 
peach,  for  the  control  of  peach-scab  and  brown-rot. 
Report  was  made  upon  these  experiments  in  the 
Journal  of  Economic  Entomology.  Vol.  2,  1909,  page 
133.  The  use  of  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  wash 
on  peach  resulted  in  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  trees,  and  indicated  that  its  em¬ 
ployment  is.  very  beneficial  in  checking  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  scale  until  dormant  tree  treatments  can 
be  given.  In  the  case  of  the  apple  in  Michigan,  the 
results  were  not  as  clearly  shown,  owing  to  the 
great  variation  in  the  degree  of  infestation  of  the 
trees  treated  and  the  untreated  trees. 

We  are  recommending  on  apple  the  use  of  com¬ 
mercial.  or  homemade  lime-sulphur  wash  as  a  Sum¬ 
mer  spray  for  the  San  JosC*  scale,  where  such  treat¬ 
ment  is  considered  necessary.  The  strength  of 
spray  is  the  same  as  when  it  is  employed  as  a  fungi¬ 
cide,  namely,  1J/2  gallons  of  the  32  degrees  to  33  de¬ 
grees  BeaumC*  concentrate,  to  50  gallons  or  water. 
In  the  operation  of  spraying  particular  attention 
should  be  given  to  coat  the  limbs  and  branches  of 
the  trees,  as  well  as  the  young  fruit. 

The  spray  applications  given  in  the  usual  orchard 
spray  schedule  for  scab  and  Codling-moth  control 
should  answer  to  keep  the  scale  in  check.  Theoreti¬ 
cally,  applications  would  be  most  effective  if  made 
just  as  the  first  brood  lice  are  beginning  to  appear 
in  Spring,  followed  by  a  subsequent  treatment  four  to 
six  weeks  later.  These  Summer  treatments  are, 
however,  to  he  regarded  merely  as  a  check  to  undue 
increase,  and  main  reliance  should  he  placed  on  dor¬ 
mant  tree  applications.  a.  l.  quaintance. 

A  LIVING  FROM  GROWING  FLOWERS. 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  your  advice  on  these  points : 
What  chance  is  there  for  one  to  make  a  living  from 
the  sale  of  perennials — plants  and  seeds?  What  kind 
(or  kinds)  of  soil  is  needed?  Is  the  business  already 
overdone  and  does  it  need  a  large  capital  to  conduct 
it  successfully?  Is  there  not  a  growing  demand  for 
the  pseony?  In  propagating  it  for  the  market,  about 
how  much  time  elapses  before  roots  may  be  divided 
with  safety?  How  salable  are  paeony  blooms?  Is  it 
true  that  the  French  are  tin*  leaders  in  tin1  culture  of 
this  flower?  I  have  been  told  that  choice  varieties  may 
be  bought  from  French  growers  upon  far  more  favor¬ 
able  terms  than  from  American  growers.  Is  this  a 
fact?  E.  A.  W. 

New  York. 

The  first  questions  asked  can  hardly  he  answered 
specifically  without  understanding  all  the  conditions 
involved.  There  is  a  large  and  increasing  sale  for 
perennial  plants  and  their  seed.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Hie  trade  will  continue  to  in¬ 
crease.  The  conditions  applying  to  it  are  similar  to 
the  nursery  business  generally.  Some  perennials 
require  deep  rich  soil,  others  sandy  land;  some  call 
for  moisture,  some  for  a  dry  exposure,  hut  weedy 
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neglected  soil  is  a  disadvantage,  because  of  cultural 
difficulties.  We  should  not  advise  anyone  to  sink 
large  capital  in  an  untried  business;  better  work 
into  it  by  degrees.  It  is  not  unlike  truck  farming 
in  its  labor  aspect,  which  will  give  some  idea  of  cost 
of  upkeep.  If  a  retail  trade  is  expected,  the  expense 
of  advertising  must  be  considered,  but  a  good  many 
perennial  growers  seek  their  chief  outlet  through 
a  wholesale  trade. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  pmonies,  and 
the  flowers  are  a  staple  article  in  the  cut  flower 
trade  in  their  season.  We  do  not  understand  the 
question  about  division  of  roots;  perhaps  inquirer 
means  time  from  Seed.  Seedling  pseonies  are  grown 
to  secure  new  varieties,  but  ordinary  propagation 
is  by  division  whenever  the  clumps  are  large  enough, 
or  by  grafting.  The  roots  may  be  divided  so  as  to 
leave  an  eye  to  eacli  tuber.  Of  course  the  clumps 
must  gain  size  and  strength  for  flowers.  The  French 
have  long  been  recognized  leaders  in  paeony  culture, 
and  have  produced  many  new  varieties,  hut  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  American  Paeony  Society,  bringing  to¬ 
gether  many  interested  in  its  culture,  has  now  given 
the  growers  here  a  greater  incentive  to  active  work. 
There  are  many  French  growers  of  paeonies  and 
other  perennial  plants  who  cater  especially  to  the 
wholesale  trade,  and  many  American  nurserymen 
and  catalogue  houses  buy  stock  from  them  on  ad¬ 
vantageous  terms,  largely  the  result  of  favorable 
climate  combined  with  an  abundant  supply  of  low- 
priced  labor  skilled  in  horticultural  lines. 


PROPERTY  SUBJECT  TO  TRANSFER  TAX. 

My  husband  died  recently.  To  save  the  expense  of 
making  a  will  and  having  to  pay  the  surrogate’s  fees  ho 
managed  this  way.  lie  owned  SO  acres  or  land  with 
a  mortgage  on  it  held  by  an  outsider.  lie  deeded  55 
acres  to  one  son  and  25  to  another,  and  took  second  mort¬ 
gages  on  10  years’  time.  Now  we  have  four  children, 
all  of  age.  They  are  agreed  in  wishing  to  give  me  those 
mortgages,  and  what  accounts,  leases  and  personal  prop¬ 
erty  there  is.  Lawyers  tell  us  it  cannot  no  done  only 
as  it  goes  through  the  surrogate’s  hands.  Is  that  true? 
If  not,  what  course  should  be  taken?  s.  J.  M. 

It  would  probably  be  held  that  these  deeds  of  the 
pieces  of  property  were  given  by  your  husband  to 
your  sons  in  contemplation  of  his  death,  and  as  such 
they  are  made  subject  to  the  transfer  tax  law  of 
this  State.  In  other  words,  the  transfer  tax,  which 
amounts  in  your  case  to  one  per  cent  on  the  value 
of  your  husband’s  property  above  the  amount  of 
$5,000,  cannot  be  evaded  by  your  husband  making  a 
deed  of  the  properties  in  contemplation  of  death. 
Inasmuch  as  you  have  not  given  the  value  of  the 
property,  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  is  the  best  course 
to  pursue,  but  undoubtedly  it  would  be  better  for 
you  to  petition  the  surrogate’s  court  to  have  letters 
of  administration  granted  to  you,  and  let  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  take  their  regular  course:  especially  is  this 
so  if  the  property  is  of  the  value  of  $5,000  or  more. 


WORK  BY  ELECTRiCAL  CONTRACTORS. 

Many  electric  lighting  systems  are  being  installed 
in  country  towns  at  the  present  time,  and  farmers, 
many  of  whom  know  very  little  of  the  ins  and  outs 
of  the  trade,  are  being  asked  for  contracts  for 
wiring,  fixtures,  etc.,  by  contractors,  such  being  the 
case  here  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  In  a  case  in 
point  here  in  Glastonbury  the  agent  called  on  the 
farmer  offering  to  do  the  job  to  the  owner's  entire 
satisfaction  or  no  pay,  and  a  signed  contract  would 
be  given  to  that  effect  before  any  work  was  done 
for  a  stipulated  price.  Two  boys  scarcely  out  of 
their  teens  came  on  the  next  day  and  were  allowed 
to  go  to  work  wiring,  although  no  contract  had  ap¬ 
peared  and  never  has.  The  wiring  all  being  con¬ 
cealed  was  completed  in  a  short  time  with  scarcely 
any  supervision  by  the  farmer,  it  being  his  busy 
season.  Wiring  being  finished  the  contract  rested 
until  the  convenience  of  the  contractor  which  was 
about  four  months  in  this  case,  but  contractors 
must  have  money,  so  the  fixtures  were  finally 
clapped  on  in  anything  but  a  workmanlike  manner 
and  bill  presented  promptly,  $1.60  more  than  price 
agreed  upon.  The  agent  was  called  in  and  admitted 
a  poor  job,  and  would  see  that  it  was  done  right, 
hut  nothing  was  done  and  so  to  got  the  job  off  my 
mind  I  finished  it  myself,  which  included  pulling  up 
floors.  Here  I  found  a  complete  firetrap,  wrapping 
paper,  paper  boxes  and  chips  were  all  swept  in  the 
small  space  under  the  floor  with  the  wires.  This 
job  was  done  by  a  responsible  firm  in  Hartford 
who  have  the  endorsement  of  the  fire  underwriters. 
My  conclusion  is  that  a  farmer  cannot  afford  to 
have  such  work  done  without  his  own  supervision. 

Connecticut.  F-  Ir-  potter. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  know  of  a  case  in  New  Jersey  where 
a  contractor  put  in  fixtures  and  got  his  money. 
Some  months  later  when  the  time  came  to  collect, 
another  contractor  found  that  the  first  one  had  leii 
a  dangerous  firetrap,  and  the  work  had  to  he  done 
over  at  extra  cost. 
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WINTER  BROILERS  AND  TRUCK. 

Part  I. 

Eastern  farmers  are  paying  more  attention  to  the 
long  despised  chicken  every  year.  If  ignorant  city 
men  and  quack  secret  method  fakers  had  not  found 
it  such  an  ideal  business  for  them  to  exploit  the 
poultry  business  would  be  a  recognized  profitable 
branch  of  farming.  However,  conditions  at  present 
point  to  a  much  more  promising  future,  and  among 
the  products  which  offer  profitable  inducements  to 
the  ordinary  farmer  is  the  Winter  broiler.  These 
broilers  are  simply  young  chickens  hatched  in  the 
Fall  and  early  Winter  and  sold  in  the  large  mar¬ 
kets  at  a  weight  of  from  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
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during  very  severe  weather  that  may  he  kept  shut 
in  for  a  few  days,  but  ample  ventilation  must  be 
provided;  and  some  arrangement  made  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  give  them  more  room  and  a  chance  to 
got  used  to  cold  fresh  air.  On  many  ordinary  farms 
a  regular  brooder  house,  costing  from  $300  to  $500, 
will  prove  to  be  a  good  investment.  It  can  be  kept 
full  from  October  to  May,  and  besides  turning  out 
$2,000  worth  of  Winter  broilers,  will  serve  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  means  of  increasing  the  profits  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  other  ways.  I  mean  that  with  such  a  brood¬ 
er  house  early  Spring  chickens  can  be  grown  to  the 
very  best  advantage,  and  this  means  that  the  cock¬ 
erels  will  sell  for  a  good  price  (because  they  are 
ready  for  market  before  the  market  is  filled),  and 


dressed  chick.  Many  raisers  of  long  experience  hold 
to  the  belief  that  only  by  crossing  two  breeds  or 
varieties  can  the  best  broilers  be  secured.  Doubtless 
there  is  considerable  foundation  for  this,  but  the 
same  results  perhaps  can  be  secured  by  selecting 
only  the  most  vigorous  stock  each  year  to  furnish 
eggs  for  hatching.  a.  l.  clark.  ' 

REDEEMING  PINE  BARREN  LAND. 

Ten  years  ago  a  New  York  State  man  began  to 
experiment  with  the  pine  barrens  of  Michigan  with 
a  view  to  determining  whether  they  could  be  con¬ 
verted  into  profitable  agricultural  lands  or  not, 
and  if  so,  the  cost.  He  purchased  a  thousand  acres 
of  this  land  within  one  mile  of  the  city  of  Muskegon, 


FOUR  PULLS  ON  A  STUMP  WHICH  HAS  BEEN  SPLIT  BY  DYNAMITE.  Fig.  308. 


to  two  pounds  each.  The  prices  received  are  high ; 
they  must  he  to  make  the  business  profitable,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  scarcity  of  fertile  eggs  at  the  proper 
time  and  the  heavy  mortality  brooding  chicks  in  cold 
weather  incurs.  In  New  York,  where  the  greatest 
demand  for  these  chickens  occurs,  the  wholesale 
prices  vary  from  25  to  00  cents  per  pound.  The 
past  Winter,  owing  probably  to  the  mild  weather, 
the  prices  did  not  go  above  50  cents,  and  were  only 
quoted  at  that  for  a  few  weeks  in  March  and  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

EXPENSIVE  EQUIPMENT  UNNECESSARY.— In 
INTO,  when  this  Winter  broiler  business  had  its  great 
boom,  the  reason  for  its  failure  was  the  large  out¬ 
lay  for  equipment  and  the  low  degree  of  efficiency 
which  the  brooding  devices  attained.  These  condi- 
tions  are  different  now.  With  the  advent  of  some 


d  our  modern  methods  of  brooding,  mortality  can 
be  kept  as  low  in  the  Winter  as  in  any  season  of  the 
year.  As  for  cost  of  equipment,  it  can  be  as  low  as 
$■>  >  or  as  high  as  $500,  and  be  depended  upon  to  pay 
vest  in  a  short  time.  The  raising  of  little  chicks  in 
large  numbers  during  such  unnatural  seasons  is  an 
<n t  that  can  only  be  acquired  to  perfection  by  ex- 
perienoe.  Hence  a  start  should  always  he  made  in 
a  modest  way.  The  Cornell  gasoline  brooder  offers 
"lie  of  the  most .  economical  equipments  for  this 

"°rk-  It  has  been  tried  and  improved  upon  until 

now  it  certainly  is  a  very  satisfactory  method  of 

mising  chickens  at  any  season  of  the  year.  For 

Winter  use  not  over  100  or  150  chickens  should  be 
lait  in  a  house.  After  they  are  a  week  old  some  out¬ 
door  or  additional  indoor  room  must  he  given  them. 
A  canvas  tent  can  he  used,  or  an  old  shed.  Of  course 


the  pullets  will  be  ready  to  begin  laying  in  October, 
and  consequently  make  the  most  profitable  of  Win¬ 
ter  layers.  It  has  long  been  known  that  these  early 
chicks  are  more  vigorous  than  the  ones  hatched 
later,  and  vigor  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
profits  of  any  flock. 

THE  BEST  BREEDS. — The  White  Leghorn  has 
suffered  much  on  account  of  its  small  size  and  the 
early  maturing  characteristic  of  the  cockerels.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  fact  many  do  not  think  of  the  Leg¬ 
horn  as  a  typical  broiler  breed,  though  it  really  does 
include  more  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  nice  small 
broiler  than  any  of  our  other  popular  kinds.  It  ma¬ 
tures  early,  consequently  even  the  little  chicks  at 
eight  weeks  of  age  have  considerable  flesh.  They 
are  yellow-skinned,  and  have  clean  yellow  shanks, 
which  give  them  a  clean,  attractive  appearance  in 


the  market.  As  a  breed  their  eggs  are  uniformly 
fertile  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  often  averaging  00 
per  cent,  the  year  round.  The  eggs  hatch  as  well  as 
or  better  than  other  breeds,  and  the  chicks  are  hardy 
and  grow  well.  For  squab  and  small  broilers  there 
is  no  better  breed,  though  some  growers  prefer  the 
White  Wyandotte.  For  medium  and  large  broilers 
no  breed  is  superior  to  the  White  Wyandotte.  At 
the  two-pound  weight  the  Leghorns  have  begun  to 
mature,  and  their  high  combs  cause  them  to  he  called 
‘  staggy"  in  the  market.  The  Wyandotte,  on  the 
contrary,  is  just  plumping  up  at  this  age,  and  yet  its 
flesh  is  as  tender  as  ever.  The  Plymouth  Rocks  are 
used  considerably  for  large  broilers  also.  If  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  are  raised  for  this  purpose  a  light 
undercolor  should  be  bred  for,  otherwise  the  dark 
pinfeathers  will  detract  from  the  appearance  of  the 

t 


land  which  had  been  sold  for  taxes,  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  absolutely  valueless,  and  many  criticized 
him  for  paying  $1.25  an  acre  for  this  stump  land. 

He  was  also  a  manufacturer,  and  a  business  man, 
and  he'  put  business  principles  to  work.  He  pur¬ 
chased  the  largest  sized  steam  traction  engine  to 
pull  stumps,  and  by  using  dynamite  to  split  them 
so  they  could  be  readily  handled  when  pulled  out 
he  was  able  to  pull  the  largest  pine  stump  in  two 
minutes,  as  will  be  seen  by  Fig.  30,8,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  four  pulls  on  this  pine  stump.  After  the 
stumps  were  pulled  the  holes  were  filled  in  and 
the  land  plowed  to  a  depth  of  six  inches.  Then  the 
sixteen-ton  traction  engine,  followed  by  a  twelve 
hundred  pound  engine  disk,  and  a  large  roller, 
crushed  the  sod.  and  a  quantity  of  wild  growth  such 
as  ferns,  willows,  etc.,  into  the  soil,  and  made  it  fit 


for  a  crop  of  corn.  As  soon  as  the  corn  was  har¬ 
vested  this  ground  was  again  disked,  and  seeded  to 
vetch  and  rye,  which  the  next  Spring  was  turned 
under  to  add  humus  to  the  soil,  and  followed  by  Soy 
beans,  to  be  turned  under  in  time  to  seed  vetch,  and 
rye.  which  were  harvested  for  seed. 

By  filling  this  soil  full  of  humus,  and  by  the  use 
of  wood  ashes,  or  ground  limestone,  to  sweeten  it, 
this  manufacturing  farmer  has  produced  some  won¬ 
derful  crops,  and  those  who  have  scoffed  at  the 
possibility  of  these  pine  barrens  ever  becoming  of 
any  value  need  simply  to  visit  this  farm  to  exclaim: 
“I  never  thought  it  possible!”  Many  experiments 
have  been  conducted  on  this  farm,  rye  standing 
seven  feet  four  inches,  thickly  laden  with  Sand 
vetch,  shows  what  can  he  done  with  the  poorest 
soil  on  earth.  l.  p.  h. 


LEADING  PEN  AT  NAPA,  CALIFORNIA,  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST.  Fig.  309. 
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[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.! 


TRANSPLANTING  ASPARAGUS. 

When  should  asparagus  be  trans¬ 
planted?  I  have  a  tine  row  I  raised  from 
seed  last  Spring,  and  do  not  know 
whether  it  could  be  transplanted  this 
Fall  or  whether  I  must  wait  till  Spring. 
Will  it  be  large  enough  if  set  this  Fall 
so  we  could  use  it  next  Spring? 

Castile,  N.  Y.  K.  B.  G. 

If  the  plants  have  been  well  grown 
they  can  be  planted  to  permanent  quar¬ 
ters  next  Spring.  (I  do  not  advise  Fall 
planting).  Asparagus  is  naturally  a 
long-lived  plant,  and  if  properly  planted, 
fertilized,  and  eared  for  thereafter,  will 
produce  good  sprouts  for  IS  or  20  years 
after  coming  into  bearing  age.  There¬ 
fore  it  will  pay  to  manure  heavily,  and 
dig  or  plow  and  pulverize  the  soil  well 
before  planting.  A  deep  and  rather  sandy 
loam  soil  is  best  suited  for  asparagus 
and  if  it  is  dug  1S-24  inches  deep,  mixing 
a  plenty  of  well-rotted  manure  with  the 
soil,  the  full  depth  of  digging,  all  the 
better.  For  home  use,  beds  should  be 
formed  five  to  six  feet  wide,  in  which 
three  rows  may  be  planted,  the  two 
outer  rows  being  one  foot  from  the  ridges 
of  the  bed ;  the  walks  between  the  beds 
should  be  not  less  than  24  inches  wide. 
In  planting  a  line  is  stretched  where  the 
row  is  to  be,  and  with  a  garden  spade 
a  narrow  trench  about  six  inches  deep 
is  made.  The  plants  are  set  in  with 
roots  spread  out  and  the  crown  of  the 
plant  as  close  to  the  side  next  to  the 
line  as  possible,  placing  them  about  12 
inches  apart  in  the  row,  cover  the  crowns 
to  a  depth  of  about  three  inches,  after 
which  it  will  be  well  to  rake  the  ground 
over  lightly  every  week  or  so  to  keep 
down  the  weeds  until  the  plants  begin 
to  grow,  Avhen  the  hand  cultivator  may 
be  brought  into  use,  and  the  bed  grad¬ 
ually  leveled  off  as  the  plants  grow. 
Thorough  and  clean  cultivation  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  best  results.  The  plants  will 
produce  a  partial  crop  the  second  year, 
but  a  full  crop  cannot  be  expected  until 
the  third  year  from  the  establishment  of 
the  beds. 

Although  asparagus  is  a  hardy  plant, 
it  will  make  an  earlier  and  more  vigorous 
start  in  the  Spriug  if  the  roots  have 
not  been  subjected  to  hard  freezing.  It 
is  therefore  advisable  to  cover  the  beds 
in  early  Winter,  just  before  hard  freezing 
sets  in.  with  three  or  four  inches  of  rough 
manure,  which  will  not  only  act  as  a 
good  Winter  mulch,  but  the  leaehings 
from  the  manure  will  act  very  beneficially 
as  a  fertilizer.  In  the  Spring  the  rough- 
age  is  to  be  raked  off,  leaving  all  the  fine 
manure,  etc.,  remaining,  which  should  be 
worked  into  the  soil.  This  is  best  done 
with  a  spading  fork.  If  at  any  time 
after  three  or  four  years  additional  fer¬ 
tilizing  seems  necessary,  an  application 
of  pure  bone  meal  or  superphosphate  of 
lime  applied  as  a  Spring  top-dressing  at 
the  rate  of  500-600  pounds  to  the  acre, 
may  b:?  profitably  used.  This  is  to  be 
sown  broadcast  on  the  beds  and  hoed  in. 

K. 


EARLY  CABBAGE. 

Will  you  let  me  know  when  to  sow 
cabbage  seed  to  have  it  ready  April  1, 
and  what  kind  is  the  best?  F.  D. 

Ashland,  Pa. 

To  have  cabbage  plants  ready  for  set¬ 
ting  out  by  April  1,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  sow  the  seed  in  the  cold  frame  about 
September  15,  and  carry  the  plants  over 
Winter.  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  is  the 
most  reliable  sort  for  Fall  Lowing,  as  it 
is  very  hardy  and  therefore  less  liable  to 
injury  from  freezing  than  most  sorts. 
When  the  young  plants  are  about  five 
weeks  old  they  must  be  transplanted  in 
rows  in  the  cold  frame,  about  500  plants 
to  each  3x6-foot  sash.  The  frame  should 
be  located  in  a  sheltered  position,  where 
the  north  and  northwest  winds  cannot 
strike  it.  If  there  is  no  natural  shelter 
a  tight  board  fence  six  feet  high  must  be 
erected  as  a  wind-break.  The  sashes 
should  face  the  south  or  southeast.  In 
the  handling  of  young  cabbage  plants,  in 
cold  frames,  the  fact  should  he  borne 
in  mind  that  they  are  almost  hardy,  and 
will  stand  considerable  freezing  with¬ 
out  injury,  but  to  keep  them  in  the 


proper  condition  for  withstanding  the 
cold  of  Winter  the  sash  should  not  be 
put  ou  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  after 
planting  to  their  Winter  quarters ;  that 
is  not  till  about  the  first  to  the  tenth 
of  December,  unless  a  severe  cold  spell 
comes  for  a  day  or  two,  which  may  hap¬ 
pen,  but  if  it  does  become  necessary  to 
protect  them  thus  temporarily  be  sure 
to  remove  the  sash  again  as  soon  as  the 
cold  spell  is  past,  so  the  process  of 
hardening  the  plants  for  cold  weather 
may  be  continued.  During  the  Winter 
the  plants  should  have  air  every  day  the 
temperature  is  high  enough  to  permit 
it.  On  clear  days  when  the  temperature 
is  not  below  20  degrees  in  the  shade,  they 
should  be  abundantly  aired,  by  tilting 
the  sash  up  at  the  back,  or  removing 
them  altogether  if  the  day  is  warm 
enough.  If  the  airing  and  hardening 
process  is  carefully  attended  to  the 
plants  will  not  need  any  protection,  other 
than  that  afforded  by  the  sash,  unless  the 
temperature  drops  to  20  degrees  or  more 
below  zero,  when  mats  or  shutters  will 
be  necessary,  as  an  additional  protection. 
If  the  stems  of  the  plants  should  be  split, 
from  freezing  in  Winter,  care  should  be 
taken  when  planting  them  in  the  field  in 
Spring  that  the  plant  is  set  deep  enough 
to  bring  the  split  part  below  the  surface. 
If  this  is  done  no  injury  will  result,  and 
as  good  crop  will  be  realized  as  if  the 
stems  had  not  been  damaged.  Many 
gardeners  have  discontinued  the  practice 
of  carrying  plants  over  Winter  in  the 
cold  frame,  depending  entirely  on  Spring- 
grown  plants  for  their  early  crop.  Seed 
is  usually  sowu  in  the  hotbed  about 
February  1  and  by  careful  attention  to 
the  handling  and  conditioning  of  them 
they  are  made  ready  for  the  field  about 
April  20.  K. 


RYE  A  TOUGH  GRAIN. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  more  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  sow  rye.  Those  farmers  who 
have  poor  soil  or  soil  that  is  rough  and 
stony,  places  where  the  soil  is  shallow, 
where  wheat  will  scarcely  grow  at  all ; 
these  places,  if  sown  to  rye  will  often 
produce  a  good  crop.  A  field  close  to 
my  place  which  has  bceu  “farmed  out,” 
as  we  say,  and  which  was  intended  for 
wheat  in  the  regular  crop  rotation,  was 
sown  last  season  half  to  wheat  and 
half  to  rye  as  an  experiment.  The  rye 
yielded  about  twice  as  much  as  the  wheat 
grain,  and  straw  in  proportion.  The 
rye  had  the  poorer  side  of  the  field  at 
that.  I  have  sown  rye  on  new  ground 
with  the  timber  recently  chopped  off, 
and  so  stony  and  stumpy  that  I  could 
hardly  scratch  up  enough  loose  seed  to 
cover  the  soil,  yet  raised  a  fair  crop. 
As  is  well  known  it  makes  a  good  cover 
crop  for  orchards,  to  be  plowed  under  in 
Spring.  Last  year  I  let  a  patch  of  it 
stand  in  a  two-year-old  peach  orchard 
and  as  was  to  be  expected  the  rye  made 
the  trees  look  yellow  till  harvest  time. 
The  grain  grew  up  higher  than  the  tops 
of  the  trees.  This  year  the  same  plot 
was  planted  in  potatoes  and  the  trees 
have  now  fully  recuperated.  Where 
rye  is  grown  on  very  rich  soil  there  is 
danger  of  the  grain  “lodging”  before  har¬ 
vest,  and  the  practice  of  some  is  to 
pasture  it  for  a  short  time  in  Spring, 
which  prevents  such  a  rank  growth. 
Several  disadvantages  of  rye  that  may 
be  noticed  are  its  tendency  to  spread 
all  over  the  farm  and  particularly  to  mix 
with  wheat,  and  also  the  disadvantages 
that  grass  does  not  “catch”  as  well  in 
rye  as  in  wheat,  and  especially  when 
the  former  grows  ran!:.  Altogether  it 
may  be  said  that  rye  is  a  very  advan¬ 
tageous  crop  if  properly  handled. 

Pennsylvania.  david  plank. 


Home-Burned  Lime. 

We  have  lots  of  timber, -also  limestone 
on  same  ground.  Would  it  pay  us  to 
burn  our  own  lime,  and  how  much  is  it 
safe  to  put  on  an  acre  of  the  fresh  lime? 
Can  you  give  us  method  of  burning  same? 
Railroad  charges  are  so  high  they  are 
prohibitive.  w.  K. 

Illinois. 

We  should  try  burning  the  lime.  On 
page  370  we  gave  a  short  account  of  such 
lime  burning  in  Kentucky.  Try  the 
same  plan,  substituting  wood  for  coal  or 
build  a  kiln  of  stone  and  fill  with  layers 
of  limestone  and  wood.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington  will  send 
you  a  bulletin  on  liine  burning. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  August  and  September  plan  ting.  PnspbarrynPa. 
Blackberry  Plants  and  PruitTrees-  GATALOGUE  F  EEj) 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  -  Geed  Ground,  N.  Y. 
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Profit  in  Wheat 

Wheat  is  profitable  if  the  yield  is  good.  A  fjood 
yield  is  insured  by  using  the  right  fertilizer. 

No  crop  gives  better  profits  for  a  small  fertilizer  expen¬ 
diture  provided  intelligence  is  used  in  buying,  and  a 
fertilizer  is  used  that  is  suited  to  the  soil.  Almost  any 
fertilizer  will  increase  the  wheat  crop,  but  why  not  get  the 
one  that  will  give  the  best  profit?  This  is  the  kind  in  which 
the  phosphate  is  balanced  with 

POTASH 


(  ,  Insist  on  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  Potash  in  wheat  fertilizer.  Some  of 
1\.  a"'  the  best  growers  use  10  per  cent.  If  you  have  trouble  in  getting 
SUch  brands  buy  Potash  and  add  it  yourself.  We  will  sell  it  to 
you  in  any  amount  from  1  bag  (200  lbs.)  up.  Write  us  for 
prices,  naming  amount  needed,  and  for  free  book  on  “ Fall 
Fertilizers.  ”  It  will  save  money  for  you. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc.,  NEW  YORK  —  42  BROADWAY 
Chicago— McCormick  Block 
New  Orleans— Whitney  Central  Bank  Bldg, 
Savannah— Bank  A  Trust  Bldg, 
Atlanta— Empire  Bldg. 

San  Francisco— 26  California  St. 


ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Guaranteed  to  be  99 $  pure  and  free  from  dodder. 
Write  for  sample  on  which  wo  Invite  you  to  got 
Government  teats.  We  do  not  handlo  Turkestan 
“Dwarf  Alfalfa”  or  cheap  inferior  European  seed. 
We  refuse  to  handle  anything  but  the  very  best. 
Experiment  Stations  agree  that  American  Seed  ex¬ 
cels  all  other.  Our  seed  Bhould  produce  hay  at  $60 
per  acre  annually.  Write  for  catalog  and  foldor 
which  contains  valuable  information  that  you 
should  know  about.  We  are  sure  it  will  interest  you 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED 

Northern  grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  We 
handle  export  grade  only  and  can  furnish  grass 
mixture  suitable  for  any  soils.  Write  for  catalog. 
WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  223  Mechanicsburg,  O. 

Be  sure  and  see  our  exhibit  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair, 
Horticultural  Building. 

IDollar-Mark  Wheat 

— 38  Bushels  An  Acre 

Forty  acres  this  year  yielded  1520  bushels, 
right  iu  New  Jersey. 

Stokes’  Pollar-Mark  Wheat  isfor Eastern 
farmers,  Originated  from  plant  that  pro¬ 
duced  142  beads  from  one  grain.  Hear!  4  to  4)4 
long,  plump,  bearded,  white  chaffed,  with 
large  solid  red  grain  that  brings  top  price. 
Strong  4-foot  straw — seldom  lodges. 

Half  bushel  of  seed  Sows  an  acre. 
Every  plant  stools  out,  making  10 
to  SO  heads. 

Brought  $1  a  pound  5  years  ago. 
Price  now:  Peck  $1;  Vi  Bushel 
i  enough  lor  acre)  $2;  Bushel 
$3.50  ;  10  Bushels  $30.  Try  it. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER.  Sow 
now  15  lbs.  to  acre.  Peck  $1.50; 
Bushel  (60  lbs.)  $5  ;  10  Bushels  $45. 

WINTER  VETCH  (  Vicki  VilJosa). 
Lb.  10  cents,  100  lbs.  $9.  Sow  40  lbs. 
to  acre,  with  %  bushel  rye. 

Send  for  my  farm  seed 
circular — FREE 

Walter  P.  Stokes 


Dept.  130, 


Philadelphia 


700,000  Fruit  Trees 


The  best  varieties,  both 
||  new  and  old,  and  the  best 
jj  methods  of  planting  to  raise  a 
|j  full  crop  of  Strawberries  next 
1  year,  are  fully  particularized  in 

DREER’S 

Mid-Summer  Catalogue 

Also  the  best  varieties  of  Celery, 
Cabbage  Plants,  etc. 

A  most  complete  list  of  the  Best  Hardy 
Perennial  Seeds  for  summer  sowing. 

Also  vegetable  and  farm  seeds  for  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  sowing.  Select  list  of  sea¬ 
sonable  decorative  and  flowering  plants. 

Write  for  a  copy  and  kindly 
mention  this  weekly  —  FREE. 

HENRY  A.  DREER  PHILADELPHIA 


Mgitni 


plants,  vines  and  shrubs  at 
half  agent’s  prices.  Strong, 
healthy,  all  first  quality  and  guaranteed  true.  All 
Dansville  grown  and  Fresh  D  ’g.  No  San  Jose  Scale. 
Special  bargains  for  fall  planting,  lllns.  Catalog  free. 

DEXTOA.  WILLIAMS  A  DEMON,  W  liolesnle  .Nurserymen 
2#  Elm  Street,  Duus.illc,  K.  I. 

Nursery  Stock  of  Sterling 

Quality 


Hardy  Seed  Wheat 


Finest  seed  wheat,  all  cleaned,  graded 
and  tested.  Growa  in  the  heart  of  the 
most  prolific  -wheat  soil  in  the  world  — 
the  fertile  valleys  of  Lancaster  county. 

Graded  Seeds  Mean  Bigger  Crops 

You  cun  easily  grow  SO  to  40  bushels 
per  acre.  Many  varieties,  smooth  and 
bearded — and  all  big,  heavy  yi eiders. 

I  They  possess  wonderful  vitality, 
ij  Valuable  Wheat  Catalog— Free.  I  sell 

(“direct  from  farm  to  you.  No  middle¬ 
man's  profits.  Money  back  and  all 
charges  paid  if  not  satisfied. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Box  30, Landisvllle, Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.*1 


Extra  fine  1  and  2-year  budded  Apple  and 
Peach.  Asparagus  Plants,  Cherry,  Pear,  Plum, 

Raspberry  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Hedging.  Write  now  for  our  Wholesale  Planter  Price  List. 
We  will  sare  you  money  and  give  you  satisfaction. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY.  Box  129.  Westminster.  Md. 


,800  Bushels  Seed 
Highest  Yielding  Varieties 


SEED  WHEAT{! 

Also  Mammoth  White  Rye,  Timothy.  Alfalfa,  Vetch, 
Crimson  Clover,  etc.  Catalog  and  samples  free. 

W.  N.  SCAKFF.  Ilox  14,  New  Carlisle,  O. 

Red  Wave  Seed  Wheat  for  Sale'^Ti.  “ 

straw.  Fly  proof.  C.  R.  MEILEN,  R.  0.  5,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Pakkan’a  Dlanlc  Beets.  Lettuce,  Kohl-rabl, 
baDUdge  riallld  jq  per  lOOU.  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potatoes.  $1.50  per  1UUU.  Cauliflower,  Peppers,  $2  per 
1000.  Send  lor  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 

WEEDLESS  FIELD  SEEDS 

Guaranteed  99.50*  Pure 

with  all  blasted  and  immature  grains 
removed,  is  what  we  are  trying  to  furnish 
our  customers.  Timothy,  Alsike,  Red, 
Mammoth,  Alfalfa.  Vetch  and  all  c'her 
varieties  of  the  same  high  test,  at  prices  no 
higher  than  other  good  seed.  Samples  FREE. 
If  you  want  “How  to  Know  Good  Seed”  write 
for  Circular. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SON.  70  Main  St.,  Marysville,  O. 

PURE  FIELD  SEEDS— SEED  WHEAT 

(Rod Wave  and  Winter  KingKILOVER,  TIMOTHY, 
ALSIKE,  ALFALFA  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF 
PURE  FIELD  SEEDS  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer:  free  from  noxious  weeds  Ask  for  samples. 
A.  C.  1IOYT  &  CO.,  -  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


700,000  Fruit  Trees 

FOR  KALI,  FLAMING 
You  wantthebest  Fresh  Dug 
Genesee  Valley  grown  trees 
when  you  plant  this  fall. 
Guaranteed  True  to  Name 
Isell  them  direct  from  Nursery 
to  planter  at  wholesale  prices. 

DO  NOT  BUY  until  you  write 
for  mv  free  illustrated  catalog. 

tVKI.LS  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 
Bnx  42.  BA.4SVH.LK.  S.  T. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

I.ess  than  One  Cent  each  will  protect 
your  trees  from  Mice  and  Rabbits  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  Call’s  Nurseries,  Terry, 
O.,  are  selling  the  Rest  Tree  Protector 
made.  Write  them  for  Prices. 

Standard  Apf3le  Barrels 

Car  lots  or  less.  ROBT.  GILLIES,  Medina,  N.  Y- 


s 


EEDS  FOR  FALL 

SOWING 

Red  Wave  and  St.  Louis  Prize  winter  wheat. 
Wisconsin  Pedioree  aud  New  Pitkus  rye,  both  very 
superior  kinds. 

HAIRY  VETCH  ALFALFA 

99  per  cent  pure  99.92  per  cent  pure. 
Grass  Seeds  of  highest  quality  and  lowest 
possible  prices.  Price  list.  free. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.. 

Soed  Growers 

Moroton  Farm,  Coldwator,  N.  Y. 


KINGS 


Invite  you  to  come  to  Dansville.  300,000  fruit  trees  to  sell 
Apples  2-yr.  5  to  7  ft.  at  $120.00  per  1,000.  Peaches.  1-yr.  4  to  6  ft. 
at  $80.00  per  1,000.  Gunranteed„true  to  name,  free  from  scale, 
and  aphis.  Visit  us  now  or  write  at  once.  Prices  will  advance. 
Buy  from  a  reliable  Arm  on  a  rising  market.  „ 

KING  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  -  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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The  article  on  Alfalfa  in  Central  New 
York  brings  up  the  old  question  of  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  clover  hay.  Of  course,  the 
first  step  in  all  hay  making  is  cutting 
down  the  grass  quickly,  and  in  such  shape 
that  it  can  be  well  handled  by  haying 
tools.  The  picture  at  Fig  370  shows 
the  first  step  in  making  a  crop  of  clover 
hay  in  Ohio.  A  strong,  active  team  of 
horses  is  necessary  for  this.  It  is  hard 
work  to  haul  the  mower  quickly  through 
thick  clover,  and  the  horses  should  be 


and  the  work  carried  out  with  energy,  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  a  business-like  spirit,  it  is 
impossible  for  a  society  to  live.  Now  it 
is  pretty  hard  for  a  farmer  to  find  time 
in  the  busy  Summer  season  to  attend 
a  meeting,  and,  if  he  has  pitched  hay  or 
tramped  plowed  ground  behind  a  harrow 
all  day,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  a  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  leader,  or  follower,  either,  for 
that  matter.  Then  is  when  the  other  fel¬ 
low  does  his  work.  As  the  Pittsburg 
milk  dealers  are  reported  to  say,  “Don’t 
wait,  go  after  them  now  while  they  are 


FIRST  STEP  IN  CLOVER  HAY  MAKING.  Fig.  370. 


well  protected  and  given  every  chance  to 
do  their  best. 

By  way  of  contrast  and  to  show  how 
things  may  be  done  elsewhere,  we  also 
five  at  Fig.  371  another  mowing  scene 
—this  time  from  New  England,  where  a 
yoke  of  bulls  have  been  hitched  to  the 
mower.  As  we  can  see,  the  grass  is  very 
much  lighter  than  the  Ohio  clover,  but 
these  Guernsey  bulls  are  quick  walkers 
and  rapidly  take  down  an  acre  of  grass. 
The  picture  gives  a  view  of  a  Vermont 
hill  farm,  rough  and  stony.  The  bulls 
feel  the  heat  more  than  horses,  and  so 
they  work  in  the  morning  and  late  after¬ 
noon.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  yoke, 
these  bulls  are  harnessed,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  picture.  For  plow  and  harrow 


busy  and  have  lots  of  milk.  If  you  wait 
you  can't  do  anything  with  them.”  Then 
when  the  work  lets  up  a  little  the  good 
roads  (or  bad  roads)  problem  comes  to 
the  front,  and  Mr.  Farmer  says  he  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  drive  three  miles  on 
these  roads  to  attend  a  meeting ;  let  some 
one  else  do  it.  And  some  one  else  does — 
the  farmer. 

I  think  we  can  blame  real  estate  deal¬ 
ers  with  causing  a  great  deal  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  co-operate.  In  this  community, 
if  a  man  kept  track  of  every  one  who 
lived  within  five  miles,  he  would  have 
time  to  do  little  else.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  pretty  hard  to  hold  a 
co-operative  society  together  where  such 
conditions  prevail.  One  hardly  has  time 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  ON  A  VERMONT  FARM.  Fig.  371. 


the  yoke  is  used,  but  for  mower  or  wagon 
the  harness  is  better. 

M  e  print  this  contrast  of  pictures  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  farmers  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country  may  do  well  to 
adapt  themselves  to  varying  conditions. 
One  may  find  it  to  his  advantage  to 
methods  which  would  be  promptly 
carded  by  the  other,  for  there  are 
cast-iron  rules  about  farming. 


use 

dis- 
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HIRED  MAN  TALKS  OF  CO-OPERATION. 

iVe  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  about 
co-operation.  Nearly  every  class  of  men 
is  organized  for  some  purpose,  with  the 
exception  of  farmers,  and  they  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  see  the  advantages  of  getting 
together.  Close  organizations  of  farmers 
are  inevitable,  but  there  are  several 
tilings  that  will  delay  such  organizations 
a  long  time.  The  farmer  is  not  so  de¬ 
pendent  as  most  people  in  other  work. 
Re  can  raise  nearly  all  he  needs  to  eat, 
and  sometimes  he  and  his  family  do  with 
very  few  clothes.  It  is  possible  for  a 
turmer  to  live  more  independently  than 
•‘iij  other  person  with  a  similar  capital, 
'iganization  means  attendance  at  meet- 
ngs,  for  without  meetings  well-attended 


to  get  acquainted  with  his  neighbor,  when 
behold,  another  neighbor  has  come  to 
take  his  place.  The  very  biggest  reason 
why  farmers  do  not  co-operate  is  the 
farmer  himself.  Why  is  a  farmer?  Be¬ 
cause  his  spirit  is  too  independent  to  let 
him  be  anything  else.  The  more  he- 
works  on  the  farm  and  does  herculean 
tasks  alone,  the  more  self-reliant  he  be¬ 
comes,  and  the  farther  away,  from  co¬ 
operation.  Have  you  ever  noticed  how 
much  better  feeling  there  is  in  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  farmers  in  the  Fall  than  at 
any  other  time  of  year?  Men  exchange 
help  a  little  in  haying,  more  in  thrash¬ 
ing,  and  still  more  in  silo  filling.  They 
exchange  help  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Helpful  ideas,  friendly  words  and  good 
fellowship  generally  are  exchanged,  and 
each  man  secretly  resolves  that  when 
work  gets  a  little  bit  slack,  he  is  going 
to  visit  Jones,  and  Smith,  and  Brown, 
and  then  he  forgets  it.  This  is  the  way 
it  seems  to  be  in  our  neighborhood,  and 
the  question  is,  How  are  we  going  to 
give  these  independent,  self-reliant  farm¬ 
ers  the  get-together  spirit?  Every  other 
trade  or  profession  promotes  its  interests 
in  this  way.  the  hired  max. 


This  is  important 
—send  today  for 
the  "NATIONAL" 
Style  Book  — 
don’t  put  it  off.  It 
offers  many  bar¬ 
gains  like  these: 
Waists  $.49to$7.98 
Silk  Dresses 

5.98  to  21.75 
Ready-Made  Suits 

9.98  to  25.00 
Hats  .69  “  7.98 
Ladies’  Coats 

4.98  to  25.00 
LadieB’  Shoes 

.79  to  4.98 


Silk  Dresses  for  Misses  and  Small  Women 
Coats  for  Misses  and  Small  Women  - 
Suits  for  Misses  and  Small  Women  - 
Boys' and  Young  Men’s  Clothing 
Children’s  Dresses  -  -  .  • 

Children’s  Coats 


Also  a  full  line  of  Underwear,  Hosiery,  Searfs,  Veils.  Gloves 
Jewelry  and  a  complete  line  of  Boys’,  ilisses’  and  Children’s  V 

“National”  Tailored  Suits 

Measure  $109S  to  $35 

**  NATIONAL"  Tailor-Made  Suits  are  shown  in  a  separate  Suit  Booklet 
containing  fashion  plates  of  all  the  n0w  styles.  This  Suit  Booklet  is  not  a 
khe  regular  NATIONAL  Style  Book.  So  please  note  carefully: 
This  Special  Suit  Booklet  is  sent  gladly,  but  only  when  asked  for . 


•NATIONAL”  Policy 


We  prepay  poBtage  and  expressage  on  all  our  goods  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Every  ’’NATIONAL’’  garment  has  the  “NATIONAL”  Guarantee  Tag 
attached.  This  tag  Bays  that  you  may  return  any  garment  not  satisfactory 
to  you  and  we  will  refund  your  money  and  pay  express  charges  both  ways. 


National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 

273  W.  24th  St.,  New  York  City 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 

NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  CO.  273  W.  24th  St„  New  York  City 

Please  send  me,  free,  my  copy  of  the  "NATIONAL”  Fall  Style  Book. 


Name.. 


Address. 


Are  you  interested  in  seeing  the  new  Tailor-Made  Suits  for  Fallf  And  f 
do  you  wish  us  also  to  send  you.  together  with  your  “NATIONAL”  Money-  I 
Saving  Style  Book,  the  Special  Booklet  of  "NATIONAL"  Made-to- Measure  f 
Tailored  Suits . . . . . . . . . . . 

At  the  same  time  we  will  send  you  samples  of  beautiful  new  Fall  Materials 
for  Tailor-Made  Suits  if  you  state  here  colors  you  prefer. 


Colors 
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Fix  Your  Roof 

You  can  make  the  old  worn-out  tin,  iron, 
steel,  felt  or  gravel  roof  give  you  as  much 
service  as  a  new  roof  and  you  can  double 
the  life  of  that  old  shingle  roof. 

ROOF-FIX  Troubles 

and  keeps  them  cured.  Cost  slight  One  coat 
does  the  work.  In  black  and  red.  Ready  for 
use.  Absolutely  guaranteed  to  do  the  work. 
Write  at  once  for  the  free  Roof  Book.  Address 

G.  E.  CONKEY  CO.,  3345  Woodland  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


the  STEEL  MONARCH 
OF  THE  FOREST 


The  Mighty  Monarch  Steel  Stump  Puller  Double, 
Triple  and  Quadruple  Power.  Pulls  stumps  7  feet 
in  diameter.  Pulls  300  stumps  a  day.  Prepares 
stump  land  for  the  use  of  all  other  farm  imple¬ 
ments.  and  to  raise  bumper  crops.  The  ONLY  stump 
Pullet  Guaranteed  for  FIVE  Years.  For  full  infor¬ 
mation,  address  Dept.  N.  Y. 

ZIMMERMAN  STEEL  COMPANY,  Lone  Tree,  Iowa 


Hubbard’s  R?cF  Fertilizers 

.  „  i"  0  S.  Pn... .  ”  vJ  JL/  — 


are  best  for 


Seeding  Down 


We  prepare  special  fertilizers  for  particular  soils  and  special 
crops.  Let  us  tell  you  how  we  have  helped  many  a  farmer  raise 


IGGE 

ETTE 


R  HAY  CROPS 

You  reap  a  bigger  crop  and  still  the  land  is  richer  than  before. 
1 Begin  noiv  and  use  Hubbard' s  Bone  Bass  Fertilizers.  It  costs  you 
less  in  the  end,  and  makes  healthier  and  more  productive  soil. 

You  can  read  it  in  our  1913  Almanac  or  in  our  Booklets  on 
Soil,  and  on  Grass  Crops.  They  contain  much  practical  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  farmer  and  the  gardener. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Address  Dept.  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS.  PORTLAND,  CONN. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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August  SO, 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC— Nine  men  were  killed 
and  one  was  probably  fatally  injured 
August  14,  when  a  cable  pin  snapped  at 
the  Coronado  mine,  near  ('lifton,  Arise., 
and  two  ore  cars,  carrying  12  tons  of  ore 
and  13  miners,  dashed  down  a  3S  degree 
grade  for  a  distance  of  3,300  feet.  The 
ears  and  their  passengers  had  just  been 
lowered  over  the  brink  of  the  grade,  which 
is  one  of  the  longest  and  steepest  in  the 
world,  when  the  pin  holding  the  cable  at¬ 
tached  to  the  cars  snapped,  the  safety 
chains  broke  and  the  cars  started  down¬ 
ward  like  a  shot.  Three  men  promptly 
rolled  off  and  escaped  death. 

St.  Mary’s  Orphan  Home  sit  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  August 
15.  The  sisters  in  charge  marshaled  the 
350  children  and  marched  them  out  in 
perfect  order.  So  perfect  was  the  dis¬ 
cipline  that  some  of  the  older  boys  were 
at  once  organized  into  a  fire  brigade,  and 
they  had  a  stream  of  water  on  the  fire 
before  the  city  firemen  arrived. 

Four  million  dead  house  flics  were 
bought  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  a  pint 
August  16  by  the  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Civic 
Club,  this  being  the  close  of  the  swatting 
prize  contest  for  this  season.  The  num¬ 
ber  is  only  a  fraction  of  those  killed  as 
a  result  of  the  Civic  Club’s  campaign. 
Ella  Marie  Kreidler  won  first  prize  of  $2 
for  the  largest  score,  turning  in  74  y2 
pints,  for  which  she  got  $3.75  besides  her 
prize.  The  second  prize  of  $1  was  won 
by  David  Peters  with  21  pints.  More 
than  218  pints  of  flics  were  turned  in. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Com¬ 
pany’s  liner  State  of  California  struck 
an  uncharted  rock  in  Cambier  Bay,  90 
mib's  from  Juneau,  Alaska,  August  17, 
and  sank  within  three  minutes;  32  lives 
lost.  The  steamer  Jefferson  heard  the 
wireless  call  for  help  from  the  sinking 
vessel  and  hurried  back  to  rescue  the 
survivors,  who  had  taken  to  the  lifeboats 
and  rafts.  Ten  of  the  passengers  rescued 
had  suffered  so  much  from  exposure  that 
it  was  necessary  to  take  them  to  a  hos¬ 
pital  at  Juneau  for  treatment. 

A  confession  made  by  Joseph  Toblin- 
sky,  known  as  “Yesky  Nigger,”  who  is 
under  a  ten-year  sentence  for  poisoning 
horses,  has  resulted  in  a  new  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  East  Side  horse  poisoners  by 
the  New  York  District  Attorney.  As  a 
result  of  “Yesky  Nigger’s”  testimony  be¬ 
fore  the  grand  jury  two  indictments 
charging  wilful  destruction  of  property 
were  returned  August  20  against  rich 
East  Side  milk  dealers.  It  is  probable 
that  other  indictments  will  be  found. 
The  men  indicted  are  Julius  Liberman 
and  his  brother  Simon,  of  the  Liberman 
Dairy  Company.  Up  to  1910,  “Yesky 
Nigger”  says,  the  element  of  extortion 
never  entered  into  horse  poisoning.  Up 
to  that  time  horses  were  poisoned  simply 
as  a  matter  of  business  to  discourage 
competition.  He  himself  poisoned  about 
three  hundred  horses,  he  thinks.  It  is 
the  first  time  that  any  member  of  the 
horse  poisoning  gangs  has  consented  to 
help  the  District  Attorney.  Toblinsky 
evinces  perfect  willingness  to  do  all  that 
he  can  to  uproot  the  evil. 

Fire  starting  in  the  cooperage  plant  of 
C.  Ileidt  &  Son.  at  No.  42  Fairmount 
avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  August  20, 
swept  over  four  city  blocks.  Several  fac¬ 
tories  and  more  than  thirty  tenement 
houses  were  destroyed.  The  loss  was  es¬ 
timated  at  $1,000,000.  Many  persons 
living  in  the  tenements  were  barely  able 
to  escape  from  the  burning  buildings,  and 
left  behind  them  almost  all  of  their  pos¬ 
sessions.  If  the  fire  had  not  started  in 
the  noon  hour,  when  most  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  factories  were  at  luncheon, 
many  lives  surely  would  have  been  lost. 

*  FARM  AND  GARDEN— The  Dover 
Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Associa¬ 
tion  will  bold  their  annual  show  as  usual 
Thanksgiving  week,  November  24-29. 
Anticipating  the  largest  exhibition  ever 
held  in  Dover,  N.  J.,  the  showroom  is 
being  enlarged  to  accommodate  a  thou¬ 
sand  more  birds.  Information  may  be 
secured  from  the  secretary,  Carroll  II. 
Hoagland,  Ledgewood,  N.  J. 

The  Vermont  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  inaugurated  by  the  last  Legis¬ 
lature,  will  start  in  full  operation  early 
this  Fall.  Thomas  Bradlee  is  to  be  di¬ 
rector  of  this  service.  Mr.  Bradlee  was 
graduated  some  time  ago  from  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  University; 
for  some  years  he  has  been  one  of  the 
instructional  staff  of  the  Smith  Agricul¬ 
tural  School  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  and 
has  had  much  to  do  with  extension  work. 

The  Summer  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held 
in  connection  with  the  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  of  Adams  County,  Pa.,  at 
Flora  Dale,  September  10-11,  1913.  Af- 
*  ternoon  and  evening  of  the  1 0th  will  be 
devoted  to  a  short  programme.  All  day 
of  the  11th  will  be  spent  visiting  the 
Adams  County  orchards.  Adams  County 
has  a  good  apple  crop  this  year,  and 
many  interesting  features  are  promised. 
The  secretary  is  C.  J.  Tyson,  Flora  Dale, 
Pa. 

THE  TARIFF  BILL— The  Demo¬ 
cratic  tariff  majority  was  lessened  Au¬ 
gust  14,  when  the  committee  amendment 
placing  wheat  on  the  free  list  was  put 
to  the  test  in  the  Senate.  The  committee 
was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  37  to  32.  The 
present  duty  is  25  cents  a  bushel  and  the 
House  Committee  had  reduced  this  to  10 
cents.  Immediately  afterward  Senator 
Gronna  offered  an  amendment  placing  a 
duty  of  six  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat.  This 
was  voted  down,  31  to  37.  Other  amend¬ 
ments  increasing  the  proposed  rates  on 


agricultural  products  were  also  rejected 
by  the  majority.  The  Democrats  also 
defeated  an  amendment  proposed  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Gronna  to  restore  the  three  cents 
duty  on  eggs  contained  in  the  House  bill. 
The  vote  was  35  to  28  in  favor  of  free 
eggs.  Another  amendment  by  Senator 
Gronna  for  duties  on  milk  and  cream,  and 
one  for  an  increased  duty  on  cheese, 
were  defeated.  The  Senate  approved 
August  19  the  sugar  schedule  of 
the  tariff  bill  as  drafted  by  the 
House  and  revised  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  An  amendment  to  abolish 
immediately  the  Dutch  standard  color 
test  for  sugar  was  adopted.  Under  its 
provisions,  the  Dutch  standard,  against 
which  a  consistent  fight  has  been  waged, 
ince  1909,  will  be  abolished  as  soon  as 
the  tariff  becomes  law.  instead  of  next 
March.  It  has  been  held  that  the  Dutch 
standard  was  a  strong  discrimination  in 
the  interest  of  sugar  refiners.  Senator 
Bristow’s  amendment  would  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  gradual  reduction  in  duty  from 
the  present  tariff  of  $1.90  a  hundred 
pounds,  until  in  six  years  the  tariff 
would  have  been  1.2714.  LTnder  the  Cu¬ 
ban  treaty,  this  would  have  established 
a  97-cent  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar,  which 
constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  imports  into 
the  United  States.  The  proposal  to  put 
all  cane  and  raw  sugar  on  the  free  list 
in  1916,  behind  which  President  Wilson 
had  mustered  the  Democratic  majority 
after  a  long  and  persistent  effort,  came 
squarely  before  the  Senate  on  a  motion  by 
Senator  Norris,  Republican,  to  strike  out 
that  feature  of  the  bill.  This  was  de¬ 
feated  by  a  viva  voce  vote,  and  Senator 
Norris  made  no  demand  for  a  roll-call. 

OBITUARY. — “Jones  of  Binghamton,” 
the  widely  known  manufacturer  of  scales, 
died  at  that  city  August  14.  Edward  F. 
Jones  was  born  in  Utica  July  3,  1828. 
At  the  age  of  16  he  went  to  Boston  and 
secured  a  position  in  a  wholesale  dry 
goods  store.  Here  was  begun  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  career  which  included  a  for¬ 
tune  seeking  tour  of  Barbados  and  Trini¬ 
dad,  long  service  in  the  Civil  War  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Jones  Scale 
Works  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  General 
Jones  first  entered  the  service  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  and  later  an  officer  of  the  Prescott 
Guards,  named  after  Col.  Prescott,  the 
hero  of  Bunker  Hill.  He  was  subse¬ 
quently  elected  Major  and  afterward 
Colonel  of  the  famous  Sixth  Massachu¬ 
setts  Regiment,  which,  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  was  the  first  regiment  in  the  coun¬ 
try  to  respond  to  the  call  of  President 
Lincoln  for  75.000  men.  These  men 
passed  through  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  advance  of  the  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  troops,  were  attacked  by  a 
mob  in  Baltimore,  arrived  in  Washington 
on  the  eve  of  April  19,  1861,  where  they 
were  met.  at  the  station  by  President  Lin¬ 
coln.  Although  not  realized  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  the  fate  of  the  nation  hung  in  the 
balance.  The  capital  was  in  imminent 
peril  and  the  situation  was  fully  realized 
by  ill!-  President  and  his  Cabinet  as  well 
as  General  Scott.  This  is  the  only  in¬ 
stance  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
where  the  President  and  a  portion  of  his 
Cabinet  left  their  official  domiciles  to  ex¬ 
tend  a  welcome.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  non-arrival  of  the  Sixth  Regi¬ 
ment  that  night  would  have  resulted  in 
the  occupancy  of  Washington  by  the  Con¬ 
federates.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  for  the  session  of  1865. 
In  October,  1865,  he  moved  to  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y..  where  he  established  the  Jones 
Scale  Works.  In  1S85  he  was  elected 
Lieutenant-Governor  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  with  David  B.  Hill  and  in  1888 
re-elected.  For  the  past  six  years  his 
eyesight  rapidly  failed,  but  still  he  re¬ 
mained  the  guiding  spirit  in  his  vast  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Order  of  Founders  and  Patriots  of 
America,  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Loyal 
Legion,  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  of 
Washington,  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company  of  Boston  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  social,  fraternal  and  charitable 
organizations. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Indiana  State  Fair,  Indianapolis,  Sep¬ 
tember  8-12. 

New  York  State  Fair  and  Grand  Cir¬ 
cuit  Meeting,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  September 
8-13. 

Summer  meeting  Pennsylvania  State 
Horticultural  Association,  Flora  Dale, 
Pa.,  September  10-11. 

Lancaster  Fair,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sep¬ 
tember  30-Oetober  3. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  Octo¬ 
ber  23-November  1. 

Vermont  Corn  Show,  Windsor,  Vt., 
November  5-7. 

Third  Indiana  Apple  Show,  Indianap¬ 
olis.  November  5-11. 

National  Grange,  Annual  Meeting, 
Manchester,  N.  II.,  November  12. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall,  Boston,  November  12-16. 

Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Maryland  Crop  Improvement  Association, 
Maryland  Dairymen’s  Association,  Mary¬ 
land  Beekeepers’  Association  and  Farm¬ 
ers’  League,  Baltimore,  November  17-22. 

Dover,  N.  J.,  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  annual  show,  Dover, 
N.  ,T.,  November  24-29. 

The  Capital  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  show  at 
Washington,  I>.  C.,  December  2-6. 

St.  Mary’s  Poultry  Club,  first  annual 
show,  St.  Mary’s,  Pa.,  December  18-19. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  an¬ 
nual  Winter  meeting,  Easton,  Md.,  Jan¬ 
uary  13-15,  1914. 


Do  Your 


Ea.rnMoney 
For  You? 

Before  you  answer  that  question,  wo  ask 
you  as  a  business  man,  to  consider  the  time 
and  land  you  use  to  raise  horse  feed,  and  the 
money  and  care  your  horses  take.  Then 
think  what  you  get  for  it — Is  the  work  they 
give  you  worth  all  it  costs?  Isn’t  it  true  that 
you  actually  work  for  your  horses  more  than 
they  work  for  you? 

You  would  be  surprised  to  know  how  many 
farmers  are  realizing  the  value  of  Reo  Motor 
Trucks.  Even  if  your  horses  worked  all  the 
time — and  you  know  they  are  in  their  stalls 
days  at  a  time,  “eating  their  heads  off,”  this 
Reo  Motor  Truck  would  prove  a  money 
saver  for  you. 

Forty  cents  worth  of  gasoline,  five  cents 
worth  of  oil,  is  all  the  feed  this  motor  truck 
requires.  Repairs  almost  nothing.  One  man 
recently  wrote  us  his  Reo  Truck  had  cost  him, 
besides  fuel  and  oil,  just  $1.33  in  two  years. 

These  are  facts  you  can’t  get  around.  Write 
and  get  some  real,  live  information  about  motor 
trucks  and  the  money  they  can  save  for  you. 

REO  MODEL  H  Reo  Motor  Truck  Company, 

Capacity  1500  IbS.  1905  South  Wa*hington  Ave., 

$750  Lansing,  Mich. 


The  “FRIEND” 

IS  THE 

FRUITGROWERS’  BEST  SPRAYER 

There’s  a  reason  for  it 

If  the  sales  manager  of  the  “  Friend  "  Mfg.  Co. 
knows  your  needs,  the  machine  you  buy  will 
make  good. 

The  "Friend”  with  its  substantial  features  lias 
outlived  a  world  full  of  new  experimental  ma¬ 
chines  and  is  forever  THE  FRUITGROWERS’  BEST. 

LARGE  CAPACITY  EASY  DRAWING- 
SHORT  TURNING— COMBINED  RIGID 
UNIT  OF  MOTOR  AND  PUMP  QUICK 
DETACHABLE  VALVE  SEATS  QUICK 
ACCESSIBLE  AND  ADJUSTABLE 
PACKING,  ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC. 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 

GASPORT,  N.  Y. 


When  vou  write  advertisers  mention 
The  It.  N.-Y.  ami  you'll  get  u  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  Sec  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


IDEAL  FRUIT  PICKING  RAG 


FRONT 


and  so  arranged  as  to 
equalize  the  load  ou 
both  shoulders. 

The  openings  are  ar¬ 
ranged  so  both  hands 
can  be  used  in  picking 
and  the  draw  string  is 
arranged  so  the  fruit 
can  be  let  out  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  in  emptying  the 
bag. 

The  bag  can  be  lei 
down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel  before  open¬ 


ing  the  draw  string,  thus  not  bruising  t  hefruit. 

This  is  the  best  and  handiest  arrangement 
for  picking  fruit  that,  lias  ever  been  ottered. 
A  trial  will  convince  the  most  skeptical. 

SAMPLE  POSTPAID,  $1.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO. 

35  Ambrose  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Calendar  and  CD  EE 
Directions  111**™ 

We  make  Bucket,  Barrel, 
p  -  Knapsack,  4-Row  . 
Sprayers.  Power  Orchard  Kius  — 
P  Sprayers  of  all  kinds  for  all  purposes. 

Automatic  liquid  agitators  and  stralnor  cleaners- 
up-to-date  sprayer  line.  Ask  for  free  spray  Ing book. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Z  11th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  V 

For  One  New  Yearly  Subscription 
or  Ten  10-Week  Trial 
Subscriptions 


THIS  SET  OF  SCISSORS 

Ladies’  Scissors  5T4  inches,  Embroid¬ 
ery  Scissors  3 y>  inches,  plain  patterns, 
solid  steel,  forged  from  the  highest  grade 
material  and  carefully  hardened,  tem¬ 
pered  and  finished.  Handles  and  blades 
nickel  plated.  Enclosed  in  handsome 
leather  case. 


These  articles  are  not  given  with  n 
subscription  to  the  It.  N.-Y.,  but  are 
given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  in  place 
of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscription 
list  of  the  It.  N.-Y. 

The  Rural  Now-Yorkor,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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PEDDLING  IN  THE  BUSY  SEASON. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  372  shows  another 
“human  document”  of  farm  life.  A  truck 
farm  is  a  busy  place  at  this  season.  A 
load  of  onions  is  to  be  sent  away  and 
all  hands  are  busy.  This  work  cannot 
be  put  off  until  some  other  day.  While 
they  are  all  at  work  a  peddler  walking 
down  the  road  spies  the  group  and  comes 
to  display  his  wares.  lie  has  the  goods 
on  exhibition,  but  no  one  has  time  to 
notice  him.  “This  is  my  busy  day !” 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  job  is  not  as 
important  to  the  workers  as  that  in  any 
office  where  this  sign  is  hung  up.  There 


The  first  yield  of  those  cucumber  vines 
was  great  until  the  bug  got  hold  of  it 
and  the  melons  were  promising  too,  but 
now  it  is  all  over  with  both.  I  am 
sending  you  a  few  bugs  in  a  little  box 
to  see  whether  what  I  call  a  ladybug 
is  really  one  and  I  also  put  in  two  black 
bugs  (tiny)  with  a  red  stripe  crosswise 
which  my  gardener  says  is  a  young  lady- 
bug  but  which  I  believe  to  be  quite 
another  insect — perhaps  the  one  that 
does  the  damage.  m.  w. 

The  insects  sent  were  the  Twice- 
stabbed  ladybug,  a  very  useful  insect, 
which  is  not  attacking  the  cucumbers, 
but  is  evidently  attracted  by  other  in¬ 
sects  upon  which  it  feeds.  The  lady 
bugs  were  very  lively  when  received,  and 
had  apparently  eaten  the  “tiny  black 


NO  TIME  TO  PATRONIZE  THE  PEDDLER.  Fig.  372. 


will  be  no  sale  while  the  onions  are  be¬ 
ing  bunched  and  this  peddler  might  as 
well  move  on. 

When  to  Cut  Brush. 

Every  year  at  this  time  people  come 
asking  about  the  best  time  for  cutting 
brush,  briars,  vines,  and  young  trees.  In 
most  communities  there  is  a  wise  man 
who  gives  the  advice  to  cut  this  crop  in 
the  full  of  the  moon,  during  August. 
Some  who  do  this  succeed  in  killing  out 
the  brush,  and  they  attribute  the  result 
to  the  moon.  How  much  is  the  moon 
responsible  for  this  success,  and  why  is 
this  season  the  best  time  for  doing  the 
work?  The  moon  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  except  to  make  a  date  for  per¬ 
forming  the  operation.  These  vines  and 
hushes  make  a  vigorous  growth  through 
the  Summer.  In  August  in  our  latitude 
such  growth  is  completed.  It  has  been 
made  very  largely  at  the  expense  of  the 
roots,  which  stored  up  plant  food,  and 
gave  it  out  freely  through  the  Summer. 
Left  to  itself  the  vines  and  the  shrubs 
would  now  stop  growing,  and  through 
the  remaining  days  of  Winter  story  up 
a  renewed  supply  of  nourishment  for 
another  season.  In  this  respect  they 
operate  much  like  the  asparagus  plant. 
All  gardeners  understand  that  during  the 
Summer  the  asparagus  root  is  storing 
up  plant  food  for  the  next  Spring’s 
growth.  When  Spring  comes  the  root 
sends  up  its  shoots,  and  after  cutting, 
the  root  proceeds  through  the  Summer  to 
replenish  itself.  In  much  the  same  way 
the  vines  and  shrubs  in  an  old  field 
are  now  ready  to  stop  growing  and  got 
busy  for  another  season.  If  now  we  cut 
off  the  toils  of  these  plants,  nature  forces 
the  root  to  send  up  a  new  growth  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old.  The  root  is 
not  prepared  to  do  this,  still  it  does  re¬ 
spond  with  rather  a  feeble  growth.  The 
result  is  that  the  root  when  Winter 
comes  has  had  no  opportunity  of  going 
through  its  natural  process  of  recovery, 
and  the  chances  are  that  it  will  die 
through  the  Winter,  or  make  a  very 
treble  growth  in  Spring,  which  may 
easily  be  killed  out.  That  is  the  theory 
upon  which  the  plan  of  cutting  vines 
and  brush  in  August  is  based.  As  stated, 
the  moon  has  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
except  that  the  change  of  the  moon  gen¬ 
erally  comes  at  a  time  when  the  growth 
above  ground  of  these  plants  has  stopped, 
and  that  indicates  the  best  time  to  get 
•alter  them.  The  fact  is  that  the  best 
tune  to  wear  out  a  vine,  a  tree,  a  horse 
or  a  man  is  to  get  after  it  at  the  time 
"I  exhaustion,  and  force  it  to  make  extra 
and  unnatural  exertion  when  it  should  be 
at  rest. 


Squash  Bug  on  Cucumbers. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Summer  my 
melon .  and  cucumber  vines  were  doing 
splendidly ;  for  past  few  weeks  they  are 
!"  miserable  condition,  owing  to  some 
insects,  which  cover  the  underside  with 
i  heir  eggs.  We  see  so  many  ladybugs, 
at  least  what  we  used  to  call  ladybugs 
w  hen  1  was  a  child,  on  the*  vines,  and 
'ay  gardener  insists  that  it  is  this  insect 
and  no  other  that  does  the  harm,  lays 
'  s  D!®8  011  (he  leaves  and  causes  them 
o  die  or  wilt.  Now  we  were  always 
aught  that  ladybugs  ate  other  insects 
and  were  told  never  to  kill  them.  Can 
you  tell  me  who  is  right,  and  do  you 
now  of  any  remedy  for  those  vines? 


bugs”  referred  to  in  transit.  Evidently 
from  the  reference  to  the  egg  masses, 
the  insect  attacking  the  cucumbers  is  the 
common  squash  bug,  a  rather  flat,  rusty 
brown  iusect  with  a  strong  sucking  beak 
and  rather  small  head.  It  sucks  the 
juices  of  the  plant,  causing  the  leaves 
to  turn  brown,  curl  up  and  die.  The 
red  or  orange  egg  masses  are  deposited 
on  the  underside  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
young,  which  are  grayish  or  black,  are 
often  found  in  a  curled-up  leaf.  Ten 
per  cent,  kerosene  emulsion  will  kill  the 
young,  but  the  adults  are  not  affected 
by  contact  poisons,  except  when  strong 
enough  to  hurt  the  plant.  A  good  many 
may  be  trapped  under  bits  of  wood  laid 
around  the  hills,  especially  late  in  the 
day,  when  they  should  be  destroyed;  tin* 
egg  masses  should  be  pinched  out  and 
burned.  Clear  up  the  ground  thoroughly 
in  the  Fall,  burning  all  trash,  as  adults 
hibernate  in  sheltered  places.  They  are 
disgusting  creatures,  and  seem  extremely 
plentiful  the  present  season. 

A  Good  Smokehouse. 

I  saw  sometime  ago  that  you  wanted 
plans  for  a  smokehouse.  Mine  is  a  frame, 
9(4  feet  square  and  9(4  feet  high  to  top 
of  plate.  The  meat  is  hung  on  a  round 
pole  about  10  inches  in  diameter.  It 
has  two  mortices  at  the  top  for  two  2x6 
scantling  to  cross;  the  ends  are  connected 
with  2x4  scantling.  By  driving  20-penny 
spikes  far  enough  apart  so  the  pieces 
don’t  touch  it  will  hold  all  the  meat 
needed  for  a  family.  A  stone  is  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor  and  has  a  hole 
drilled  in  the  top  to  hold  an  iron  pin 
for  the  post  to  revolve  on.  A  plank  is 
laid  across  the  top  of  the  frame  and  has 
a  hole  bored  for  the  top  pin  in  the  post. 
Bore  two  or  three  two-inch  hqles  through 
the  post  to  put  poles  in  to  hang  the  sau¬ 
sage  on.  Make  the  door  to  open  out  so 
it  will  not  interfere  with  the  poles  and 
meat.  But  a  cement  floor  in  and  build 
the  (ire  to  smoke  the  meat.  I  use  hard¬ 
wood  sawdust,  and  put  several  bushels 
on  the  floor,  start  it  to  burn  and  it  will 
smoke  for  several  days  and  does  not  heat 
the  meat.  q.  h. 


A  Back-to-the-Lander’s  Notes/ 

In  June  I  planted  quite  a  patch  of  po-  | 
tatoes  and  when  spraying  was  necessary 
I  sprayed  them  for  experiment  with  the 
lime-sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead  mix¬ 
ture  I  had  used  for  my  orchard.  The 
day  after  spraying  our  cows  got  loose 
and  ate  up  all  the  tops  of  the  potato 
Plants.  For  a  day  or  two  I  was  worried 
and  looked  to  see  the  cows  die,  but  for¬ 
tunately  they  remained  alive.  The  pota¬ 
to  crop,  though,  was  entirely  ruined.  I 
tried  Alfalfa  on  this  plot,  first,  treating 
the  ground  with  lime.  The  result  was  a 
failure.  On  your  advice  I  tried  lime,  us¬ 
ing  marl  on  a  large  lot  I  seeded  for  grass. 
On  the  next  lot  I  used  no  lime.  We  had 
quite  a  severe  drought  in  June,  and  little 
growth  was  noticed  in  either  field.  Now 
the  field  which  had  been  limed  shows  a 
line  growth,  while  that  on  tin*  unlimed 
field  is  a  poor  patchy  growth.  Both 
fields  had  the  same  amount  of  manure. 

I  am  now  going  to  take  a  new  field  and 
try  commercial  fertilizer.  Last  Fall  I 
planted  25  fruit  trees,  using  dynamite  to 
make  the  holes.  So  far  I  have  lost  hut 
one  tree  and  the  others  are  doing  well. 
The  year  before  in  spading  holes  I  lost 
SO  per  cent  of  the  trees  planted.  I.  I.  k. 

New  York. 


DO  YOU  NEED  PAINT? 

LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  tell  you  all  you  want 
to  know  about  paint  and  painting.  The  best  paint  is  the  cheapest  paint. 
I  make  the  best  paint.  INGERSOLL’S  PAINT  has  been  made  for  71  years. 
It  is  made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  the  BEST  MATERIALS,  thor¬ 
oughly  combined  by  machinery — you  cannot  make  GOOD  PAINT  with  a 
stick  by  hand-mixing.  Other  paints  are  sold  by  dealers  or  supply  houses. 
This  method  requires  salary  and  expenses  of  traveling  salesmen  and  profits 
for  jobbers  and  retailers.  These  extra  expenses  and  numerous  profits  YOU 
MUST  PAY  when  you  buy  the  paint.  If  the  price  is  low  the  measure  is 
short  or  the  quality  poor — usually  both. 

I  Can  Save  You  One-Half  Your 

Paint  Bills 

One-half  the  price  you  pay  the  retailer  represents  the  factory  cost  of 
the  paint.  The  other  half  is  required  for  middlemen's  profits  and  expenses. 
Our  paint  is  shipped  fresh  from  the  factory  direct  to  you.  You  pay  simply 
the  factory  price.  You  pay  no  salesman;  no  hotel  bills;  and  no  middlemen 
of  any  kind.  The  dealer  or  supply  house  may  offer  you  a  paint  at  our  price; 
but  THEY  CANNOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  AT  OUR 
PRICE.  They  must  add  the  cost  of  their  expensive  method  of  selling  and 
middlemen’s  profits;  IF  they  give  you  the  Ingersoll  QUALITY  of  paint  the 
cost  will  be  DOUBLE  OUR  PRICE. 

Don’t  Use  Cheap  Paint 

offered  by  dealers  and  supply  houses.  They  may  save  you  a  little  on  first 
cost,  but  no  more  labor  is  required  to  paint  your  buildings  with  INGER¬ 
SOLL  PAINT  than  with  inferior  store  paint.  Poor  paint  always  makes  a 
building  look  shabby  in  six  months  or  a  year,  and  is  sure  to  make  you 
regret  the  little  saving  in  the  first  cost  of  the  material.  INGERSOLL 
PAINTS  will  give  you  long  years  of  satisfactory  service  and  LOOK  WELL 
ALL  THE  TIME. 

Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  39  years 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood. 

We  make  it  easy  for  you  to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book 
will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order  will  reach  us  over  night,  and 
the  paint  will  be  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let  me  send 
you  my  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set 
of  Sample  Color  Cards  and  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 

If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Me.  Do  It]  Now.  I  Can  Save  You  Money 

O.  W.  Ingersoll,  Prop. 

NO.  248  PLYMOUTH  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


GALVANIZED 


ROOFING 

$3-30  per  square. 

_  10  squares  or  more. 

■■BMHBnBHH  Ask  for  new  Catalog. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO.,  Bex  C,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


IT  PAYS  TO  USE 

FARMOGERM 

THE  STANDARD  INOCULATION 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATORS 


ON  SOY  BEANS  -  COW  PEAS 
VETCH  -  CLOVERS  -  ALFALFA 
FREE  BOOK  NO.  54 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


BEST 


'GUARANTEED  FOR  30  YEARS 


99.84%^^  Money  back  or  a  new  roof  if  it  de- 
PURE  ▼  teriorates  or  rusts  out.  No  painting 
or  repairs  required.  Our  Indemnity  Bond  pro¬ 
tects  you.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  roof¬ 
ing.  Write  for  big  illustrated  book  FREE. 
The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 

Station  I>  KLYKIA,  OHIO. 


THRESHERS 
HORSE  POWERS 
SAW  MACHINES 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Don’t  buy  any  of  the  above  till  you  get  our  Catalog  and 
reasonable  prices.  We’ll  surprise  you.  Hundieds  testify 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  counsel.  Send  for  new  191? 
Catalog  full  of  pictures.  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS. 
11  South  Street,  Middletown  Springs.  Vt. 


ON  EARTH 


Write  us  for  Litmus  Paper  to  test  your  soil  for 
lime  requirements.  It  is  FREE.  Our  Lime  Car¬ 
bonate  guaranteed  in  every  respect.  Let  us 
prove  it  to  you. 

INTERNATIONAL  AGR’L  CORP. 

Caledonia  Marl  Branch 

812  MARINE  BANK  BLDG.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


CORN 


II A  If  V  KSTEIt  with  binder 
attachment,  cuts  and  throws 
in  piles  on  harvester  or  win- 
row.  Man  and  horse  cut  and 
shock  equal  to  a  Corn  Binder.  Sold  in  every  State.  Price 
only  $20.00  with  fodder  binder.  J.  D.  Borne,  Hasweli,  Colo., 
writes,  "Yoqr  Corn  Harvester  is  all  you  claim  for  it  ;  cut,  tlcil 
und  ihockcd  63  ncro.  milo,  cane  and  corn  last  year.”  Testi¬ 
monials  and  rat 'i log  free,  showing  pictures  of  harvester. 
Address  I’KOCESS  MKtJ.  OO,,  Dept.  67,  Salina,  Kamai 


YOUR  APPLES 

WILL  NET  YOU 
MORE  MONEY 

I  After  you  have  installed  a 
I  Monarch  Hydraulic  Cider 
I  Press.  We  are  the  largest 
I  rafts,  of  presses,  apple- 
I  butter  cookers,  evapora- 
I  tors,  etc.,  in  thecountry. 

|  A.  B.  Farquhar  Co., 

[Ltd. Box  103,York,Pa. 


Ask  for  our 
free  1913 
Catalog, 
telling 
why. 


.  .  a  recent  issue 

W-  ...  t,-  *yenin8  J;ost 15  a  *tory  of  a  farmer  who 

the  U^ost^St  M^>^kmgja  u  >«c°meof  over  $20  per  acre  on  his  lar 
the  largest  has  increased  the  fertility  of  hia  soil  so  th 

producers  of  farm  ha*  increased  in  value  $150  per  aci 

Rock  Phosphate  in  T^Vjhi.  result  has  been  obtained  by  the use 
Amenca.  Whenwebe-^O  Steh.  lime  and  manure,  the  plowing  und 

of  a  crop  of  clover  and  the  app 


gan  this  business  three 
years  ago  we  increased  the  guar¬ 
antee  on  grade  from  12%  to  13% 
Phosphorous;  and  on  fineness  from  90% 


cation  of  1,000  pounds 
Rock  Phosphate  ] 
acre  once  in  e* 

100-mesh  screen.  Last  year  we  made  car-loadN^^ji@Cfeh>(h  ^our  ^ar. 
shipments  to  37  States,  Cuba  and  Canada.  If  you**™™^*" 
want  the  best  in  Rock  Phosphate  write  us  for  literature 
and  prices.  Mention  this  paper. 


through  a  60-mesh  screen  to  95  %  through 


s>7e 


THE  RUKA  L,  NEW-YORKER 


August  3. 


AUTOMOBILE  FOR  FARM  POWER. 

Will  you  give  information  regarding 
the  use  of  an  automobile  for  farm  power. 
Can  the  power  be  taken  from  one  of 
the  rear  wheels  after  they  have  been 
jacked  up  without  in  some  way  locking 
one  side  of  the  differential?  1  want  to 
use  a  car  for  cutting  silage  this  Fall, 
and  would  like  to  know  if  I  can  get 
my  power  from  one  rear  wheel,  without 
affecting  the  other.  H.  G. 

Winsted,  Conn. 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have 
several  times  called  for  facts  about  this 
matter,  and  have  obtained  information 
from  both  manufacturers  and  owners 
of  cars.  The  great  majority  say  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  use  the  car  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  not  usually  constructed  for 
turning  machinery,  and  the  car  is  usually 
injured  more  or  less  by  using  it  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  cheaper  to  buy  a 
small  power  engine  for  farm  work  than 
to  use  the  expensive  auto  for  work  which 
it  was  not  designed  for.  A  few  farmers 
report  the  successful  use  of  their  cars  in 
this  way,  but  the  great  majority  oppose 
it. 

Clearing  Swamp. 

I  have  a  piece  of  swamp  land  that  I 
am  clearing  up,  which  at  one  time  gave 
large  crops  of  Timothy  and  Red-top, 
but  nothing  but  wild  grass  has  grown 
on  it  for  the  past  25  years.  Tins  land 
can  be  all  plowed  and  at  present  I  have 
corn  and  garden  truck  on  what  has  been 
plowed.  I  have  tested  it  with  litmus 
paper  and  it  does  not  show  it  to  be 
sour.  This  land  is  overflowed  in  the 
early  Spring  by  high  water.  There  is 
a  dike  and  a  water  gate  to  keep  the 
tide  from  overflowing  it.  I  have  open 
ditches  around  and  across  it,  so  that 
the  water  level  is  about  two  to  2%  feet 
below  the  surface.  There  is  plenty  of 
moisture  even  at  this  time.  Alter  being 
plowed  and  the  wild  sods  are  taken  off 
the  ground  works  up  very  nicely.  Do  I 
need  to  put  anything  on  this  land,  such 
as  potash,  etc.?  F,  N. 

Catskill,  N.  Y. 

In  spite  of  your  test  with  the  litmus 
paper  we  think  this  soil  will  respond 
to  a  good  coat  of  lime.  It  is  rare  to 
find  soil  of  this  sort  which  does  not 
need  liming.  At  any  rate  the  lime  will 
break  it  up  and  make  some  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen  available.  Such  soils  usually  are 
rich  in  nitrogen,  but  it  is  often  in  such 
form  that  crops  cannot  use  it.  Those 
soils  are  low  in  phosphoric  acid  and 
have  very  little  potash.  In  most,  eases 
lime  will  make  the  nitrogen  available  and 
with  potash  provides  plant  food  for 
grass  or  corn.  Thus  a  good  quality  of 
wood  ashes  will  give  great  results  on 
such  swamp  lands,  for  both  the  lime  and 
potash  which  they  contain  are  in  the 
best  forms  for  action.  We  should  lime 
that  soil  and  use  a  mixture  of  three  part? 
fine  bone  and  one  part  nitrate  of  potash 


An  Alfalfa  Experiment. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  of  Ohi< 
gives  this  bit  of  news : 

“Having  purchased  land  worth  $500‘ 
an  acre,  Dr.  A.  F.  Emmiuger,  of  Frank¬ 
lin  County,  encountered  the  problem  of 
choosing  a  crop  that  would  pay  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  investment  while  he  was 
holding  the  land  for  manufacturing  sites. 
He  selected  Alfalfa,  believing  that  this 
crop  would  give  the  best  I'eturn  on  such 
high-priced  land.  The  plan  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  is  to  seed  three  or  four  acres  this 
Fall  and  gradually  work  the  farm  over 
into  Alfalfa.  The  land  lies  a  mile  and 
a  half  east  of  Columbus.” 

This  experiment  is  a  good  one.  If 
Alfalfa  can  be  made  to  pay  a  good  in¬ 
terest  on  $500  land  it  ought  to  beat  a 
gold  mine  on  $75  land. 


Testing  Concrete  Sand. — The  Con¬ 
crete  Age  gives  two  tests  for  determining 
the  value  of  concrete  sand  and  cement: 

“Take  by  measure  about  one  quart  of 
Portland  cement,  well  shaken  down,  and 
three  quarts  of  sand,  of  the  variety  under 
consideration,  and  mix  the  sand  and  ce¬ 
ment  thoroughly  dry,  and  then  temper 
with  clean  water  to  about  the  consist¬ 
ency  commonly  used  in  the  work.  Put 
this  wet  mixture  in  a  form — if  of  wood, 
have  some  previously  wet ;  if  of  metal, 
this,  of  course,  is  not  necessary ;  tamp 
or  shake  down,  and  allow  to  stand  in  a 
protected  place  without  being  disturbed, 
and  examine  at  the  end  of  one  day,  two 
days,  or  three  days.  If  the  sand  is  of 
good  quality,  the  mortar  should  be  hard, 
and  possessed  of  considerable  strength  at 
the  end  of  forty-eight  hours.  It  should 
be  fairly  hard  at  the  end  of  one  day; 
at  the  end  of  forty -eight  hours  remove 
from  the  form,  and  test  by  striking  with 
a  hammer  for  sti’ength  and  hardness.  If 
several  sands  are  under  consideration  and 
tested  in  the  same  manner,  it  will  be 
easy  to  to  distinguish  between  the  best 
and  the  inferior  sands.  Another  test  of 
sand  that  is  perhaps  more  suggestive 


than  conclusive  is  to  fill  a  pint  bottle 
about  half  full  of  sand,  then  entirely  full 
of  water,  shako  thoroughly,  and  then  al¬ 
low  to  settle.  If  much  discoloration  re¬ 
sults,  it  is  certainly  an  indication  of  dirt 
or  loam,  and  this  should  always  be 
avoided.  After  settling,  the  fine  loam  or 
non-siliceous  material  will  be  found  on 
the  top  of  the  sand,  and  if  in  any  quan¬ 
tity,  this  would  suggest  the  need  of 
further  tests  by  combining  with  cement, 
as  above  described,  before  use.” 


The  week  ending  August  17  was  ex¬ 
cessively  hot  and  generally  dry,  but  the 
heavy  rains  on  the  night  of  the  10th,  and 
the  local  showers  that  occurred  on  sev¬ 
eral  other  days  gave  sufficient  moisture 
for  present  needs.  Damage  was  done  by 
the  wind  in  various  sections,  but  the  in¬ 
jury  to  the  crop  as  a  whole  will  be  light 
in  comparison  to  the  vast  amount  of  bene¬ 
fit  resulting  from  the  aboundant  mois¬ 
ture.  The  corn  crop  as  a  whole  was 
greatly  benefited,  but  the  rain  came  too 
late  to  improve  the  early  corn  in  the 
southern  counties  where  the  drought  has 
been  severe  and  of  long  duration.  Late 
potatoes,  garden  truck,  pastures,  mea¬ 
dows,  and  fruits  were  also  greatly  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  rains.  Fall  plowing  has 
begun.  GEO.  M.  CIIAPl’EL. 

Iowa. 

The  following  are  the  prices  obtainable 
August  16:  Butter,  20  to  25;  eggs,  14 
to  15;  apples,  40  to  50;  fancy  apples, 
75.  Potatoes  are  scarce  and  sell  for  $1 
to  $1.40;  cream.  24.  Hogs  are  in  de¬ 
mand  at  $7  to  $S.25;  steers.  7 %  to  8%  ; 
heifers  5%  to  6%  ;  cows,  4  jA  to  6%  : 
veals,  seven  to  10.  Good  milch  cows,  $75 
to  $100.  Hay,  $7  to  $.8;  corn,  shelled, 
65:  wheat.  75:  oats,  35%.  Not  irfucli 
gardening  at  this  place.  A  heavy  wind¬ 
storm  August  10  blew  corn  down,  dam¬ 
aging  it  badly.  Condition  of  corn  crop 
not  to  exceed  60  per  cent.  ii.  G.  s. 

Dallas  Co.,  Iowa. 

Fat  cattle  from  five  to  six  cents;  milch 
cows,  $25  to  $75 ;  calves,  three  and  four 
months  old,  $10  to  $15;  stock  cattle,  four 
cents.  Butter,  25;  butter  fat  shipped 
out,  27.  Milk,  20  cents  per  gallon.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  $1.;  tomatoes.  $1;  cabbage,  three 
cents  per  pound.  Good  horses,  $125; 
plug  horses.  $25  to  $50;  mules,  good, 
$125  to  $150 ;  fat  hogs,  $7.75 ;  stock 
hogs,  $7.  Wheat,  84;  corn,  80;  rye,  80; 
oats,  55 ;  hay,  $14 ;  straw,  $6.  Sheep, 
from  $2.50  to  $?>  per  head.  Mill  feed, 
bran,  $1.25;  ship  feed,  $1.40;  chop,  $1.60. 
Peaches,  75 ;  apples,  50.  a.  u. 

Dixon,  Mo. 


England  and  Europe  are  developing  a 
large  demand  for  Alfalfa  hay.  While 
Great  Britain  is  a  good  grass  country, 
there  were  imported  last  year  over  70,000 
tons,  with  20,000  the  year  before.  Much 
of  this  is  Canadian  hay,  or  prairie  grass, 
but  there  is  a  great  and  growing  demand 
for  Alfalfa.  Some  years  ago  imports  of 
Alfalfa  from  Chile  began,  but  an  embargo 
was  placed  on  this  to  keep  out  insects 
and  disease.  Alfalfa  has  been  brought 
from  Texas,  but  the  freight  was  too  high 
to  make  it  profitable.  It  is  believed  on 
the  other  side  that  when  the  Panama 
Canal  is  opened,  Alfalfa  from  California 
and  Oregon  can  be  shipped  to  Europe  at 
a  good  profit.  Belgium,  too,  being  large¬ 
ly  a  market  garden  or  truck  country,  de¬ 
mands  large  quantities  of  hay,  and  here 
again  Alfalfa  if  of  good  quality  will  bring 
good  prices.  In  the  Eastern  part  of  this 
^country  Alfalfa  is  too  valuable  to  ship 
'abroad.  Every  pound  of  it  should  be 
kept  here,  and  10  times  as  much  as  is 
now  produced  should  be  grown. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 


FAIRBANKS  “BULL  DOG”  ENGINES 


Write  for  Prices  and  Terms 


“Bull  Dog”  Engines  U*  to  16  H.  P. 
Vertical  Engines  8  to  60  H.  P. 
GAS,  GASOLENE,  or  KEROSENE 
Equiped  with  Batteries  or  Magneto 

The  best  engine  for  any  purpose ;  W ater 
Systems,  Pumps,  Hoists,  Sprayers,  Saws, 
Concrete  Mixers,  Stone  Crushers,  Electric 
Light  Outfits,  etc. 

Portable,  Semi-Portable,  and  Stationary  Types 

Made  up  to  the  Fairbanks  standard  and 
backed  by  the  Fairbanks  Guarantee. 

Bulletin  No.  28  describes  them.  Copy  upon 
request. 


THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Balt  imorc,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Hartford,  Conn. 
New  Orleans.  La. 
Paterson,  N.  j, 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 


NEW  YORK 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Providence.  R.  1 . 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


London,  Enland 
Glasgow,  Scotland 
Hamburg  Germany 
Paris,  France 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING: 


Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons . 2.00 

Lawn  Making,  Barron .  1.10 

Agriculture  and  Chemistry,  Storer.  5.00 
Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke....  2.50 
Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Pammel  1.50 

Book  of  Wheat.  DondUnger .  2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard..  1.00 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King -  1.50 

Study  of  Corn.  Shoesinith . 50 

The  Soil,  King .  I-50 

THE  RURAL  NEW- YORKER, 

33$  WEST  30tli  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


We  now  make  a  full  line  of  both  Steel- Wheel 

and  Wood-Wheel  Farm  Trucks,  and  shall  be 
pleased  to  furnish  you  our  free  catalog  of  same. 

On  account  of  the  ease  with  which  work  can 
be  done  with  these  trucks,  they  are  fast  com¬ 
ing  into  general  use.  Let  us  have  your  in- 
autrv  for  prices. 

HAVANA  HKTAL  WHKBLCO.,  Box  17,  HAVANA,  ILL. 


DEY0-MACEY 
ENGINE  CO., 

22  Washinoton  Street, 


Biiioltainton,  N.  Y 


Kictiurdfon  Mfg.  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass, 
^curtail  &  Whitney,  Portland,  Muiuo 


Write  Today  for  Free 

DEYO  Engine  Booklet 

— it's  illustrated  and  tells  all 
about  DEYO  Engines.  1  le  to  1C 
H.  P.  Write  to  us  or  to  our 
nearest  sales  agent. 


You  discover  a 
new  use  for  a 
DEYO  every  day 


THE  “DEYO”  ENGINE 

WILL  BE  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR 

We’ll  Be  Glad  To  See  You — We  Want  To  Show  You  The  Greatest  Engine  Ever  Made  For  The  Farm 

In  the  first  place,  the  price  is  fair— you  pay  us  for 
the  engine,  and  the  time  and  material  that  are 
put  into  it,  with  a  just  profit  added.  1  hen,  the 
r'DEYO"  Portable  Engine  has  features  not 
found  in  any  other  farm  engine — that  are  im¬ 
provements  over  everything  else. 

It’s  almost  impossible  for  the 
“DEYO”  to  get  out  of  order, 
or  to  wear  out.  Runs  easily 
and  Produces  Greatest 
Power  with  Least  Con¬ 
sumption  of  Fuel. 

LOOK  IT  OVER 
FOR 

YOURSELF 


quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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AVOID  WINTER  KILLING 

Plant  less  seed,  but  plant  it  right.  Use  Van  Brunt. 

With  the  Van  Brunt  disc,  seed  falls  into  the  furrow 
when  it  is  wide  open.  Every  seed  is  well  covered  and 
every  plant  protected  from  frost.  This  is  important. 

The  “Van  Brunt”  secures  a  good  stand  with  the  least 
amount  of  seed.  The  saving  in  seed  and  increase  in 
crop  make  the  price  of  the  drill  seem  small. 


These  Features  Made  Van  Brunt  Famous 


-Wheels  always  stand  true 
“Hopper  trussed — don’t  sag 
-Adjustable  gate  force  feed 


5° 


% 


- Bearings  extend  under  frame 

djustable  spring  pressure 
Every  seed  at  bottom  of  furrow 


Van  Brunt 
Drills 


Even  Seeding  ..  The  Van  Brunt  ad¬ 
justable  gate  feed  guarantees  an  even 
flow  of  any  kind  of  seed  without  bunch¬ 
ing  or  damaging  a  single  kernel. 

Correct  Planting  ..  Disc  openers 
will  not  choke  or  dog  in  any  ground 
that  can  be  seeded.  Seed  falls  into  the 
furrow  when  it  is  wide  open;  it  beats 
the  dirt. 

Light  Draft  ..  These  drills  are  light 
weight,  but  strong.  Trussed  hoppers, 
full  length  axles  and  wheel  bearings  ex¬ 
tending  under  frame,  make  the  light- 
draft  drill. 

Durability  ...Disc  bearings  are  guar¬ 
anteed  for  the  life  of  the  drill.  Any 
that  wear  out  are  replaced  free.  All 
parts  of  Van  Brunt  Drills  show  the  re¬ 
sult  of  fifty  years  experience  in  drill 
making. 

Our  new  free  drill  book  tells  the  com¬ 
plete  story  of  Van  Brunt  superiority. 
Write  and  ask  for  book,  VB  Mo.  ;;;) 


John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

Moline,  Illinois 
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the  KURAE  NEW-YORKER 


CROPS 


Our  grain  market  at  Appleton  is  as 
follows:  Wheat,  No.  1  Northern,  83 

cents;  No.  2  Northern,  81;  oats,  No.  3, 
white,  31;  oats,  No.  3,  21);  barley,  from 
35  to  45;  flax,  $1.18  to  $1.20.  lave 
stock,  steers,  $G.50 ;  feeders,  $5.75  to 
$(>.25;  cows  and  heifers  (butcher’s), 
$5.50  to  $6;  hogs,  $7.60  to  $7.70;  horses, 
$150  to  $250.  Baled  hay  (mostly  wild 
hay),  $9  to  $12.  Eggs,  15;  butter,  18 
to  25 ;  cream,  25 ;  potatoes,  20.  e.  j.  f. 

Appleton,  Minn. 

The  fruit  crop  in  this  section  is  much 
larger  than  usual  with  the  exception  of 
apples  which  will  be  about  50  per  cent  of 
a  crop.  Pears  and  peaches  fully  100  per 
cent  and  an  enormous  crop  of  cherries 
and  all  cane  fruits.  Factory  prices  are 
four  cents  per  pound  for  cherries  and  $1 
per  12-quart  can  for  raspberries.  Bulk 
of  crop,  outside  of  that  sold  to  factory, 
goes  to  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  mar¬ 
kets.  Most  of  the  growers  contract  half 
of  their  crop  to  the  factory  and  ship  the 
remainder.  I  understand  that  the  fac¬ 
tory  has  contracts  for  15,000  cases  of 
raspberries.  c.  f.  c. 

Benzie  Co.,  Mich. 

We  have  a  public  market  here  con¬ 
sisting  of  five  square  blocks  where  all 
farmers  and  truck  gardeners  bring  their 
produce  and  offer  it  for  sale,  usually  find¬ 
ing  plenty  of  buyers.  This  is  a  great 
place  for  truck  gardening  and  dairying. 
We  also  have  three  large  creameries." The 
wholesale  price  of  milk  is  $1.15  per  100 
pounds,  retails  at  six  cents  per  quart; 
good  farmer’s  butter,  30  cents  per  pound  ; 
fresh  eggs,  22  cents  per  dozen.  The 
berry  crop  is  lighter  than  last  year,  while 
apples  and  plums  are  a  good  crop.  Wind¬ 
falls  are  selling  at  40  cents  per  bushel, 
picked  50  cents;  tomatoes,  60  cents  per 
bushel ;  potatoes,  $1  per  bushel ;  cabbage, 
six  and  seven  cents  per  head ;  milch  cows 
sell  from  $50  to  $75,  while  registered 
cows  bring  from  $75  to  $150,  according 
to  age  and  breed.  The  hay  crop  was 
good;  it  is  bringing  from  $12  to  $15  per 
ton  ;  oats  and  barley  fair.  Late  potatoes 
not  looking  very  promising  on  ac- 
Corn  never  looked 
it  does  this  year. 


are  _  _ „  ... 

count  of  the  weather 
more  promising  than 
Bubuque  Co.,  Iowa. 


f.  p, 


This  is  proving  the  worst  crop  season 
in  more  than  20  years.  Crops  except 
wheat  will  be  more  nearly  a  complete 
failure  than  in  the  great  drought  year  of 
1900.  Wheat  outside  the  hailed  district 
made  from  15  to  30  bushels  per  acre.  In 
the  hailed  area  many  fields  were  plowed 
up  and  planted  to  cow  peas.  The  fields 
left  have  thrashed  from  two  to  10 
bushels  per  acre.  There  will  be  no  corn 
to  speak  of  in  this  portion  of  the  State; 
hay,  potatoes  and  fruit  almost  nothing 
with  the  exception  of  peaches.  Pastures 
are  about  burned  up.  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  where  Winter  feed  for  stock  is  to 
come  from.  Prices  of  stock  still  high, 
and  all  animals  not  absolutely  needed 
will  be  sold.  Many  silos  being  built,  but 
it  will  be  a  problem  to  fill  them.  A  one- 
inch  rain  July  25,  and  about  three-quar¬ 
ter  inch  on  August  12  is  all  that  has 
fallen  in  this  immediately  locality  since 
May  17.  w.  c. 

Billings,  Mo. 

Butter,  30  cents;  eggs,  28;  early  ap¬ 
ples,  75  cents  per  bushel ;  pears,  Clapp’s 
and  Bartlett,  $1  per  bushel ;  peaches,  50 
cents  per  basket;  plums,  $1  per  bushel; 
tomatoes,  $1.25  per  bushel ;  green  corn, 
$1  per  100;  cabbage,  five  cents  per  head. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  E.  c.  b. 

I  took  a  trollev  ride  this  week  to  Ge¬ 
neva.  We  have  had  some  showers  but 
no  good  rain  in  several  weeks  and  the 
country  shows  it.  Hay  is  all  cut.  and 
was  a  pretty  good  crop,  above  the  aver¬ 
age.  Wheat  all  in,  and  so  far  as  I  can 
see  and  from  talking  with  growers,  it  is 
above  the  average  and  very  much  better 
than  a  year  ago.  Barley  all  harvested 
and  about  an  average  crop.  Oats  all  in 
around  Rochester,  but  as  we  got  nearer 
Genova  saw  a  good  many  pieces  in  the 
shock,  and  one  piece  very  light  and  short 
uncut.  The  crop  is  good  if  straw  is  any 
indication  of  a  crop.  Beans  are  looking 
a',e-  I  never  saw  so  many  good  pieces. 

1  hey  seem  to  have  come  up  good  and 
are  very  clean.  Cabbage,  few  pieces  and 
poor  stand,  and  many  of  them  very 
weedy.  I  was  told  of  one  man  who  hail 
live  acres  ready  to  cut  and  was  offered 
N’0  per  ton  on  cars.  Potatoes  did  not 
come  up  very  well  and  are  generally 
spindling  and  late.  Bugs  have  been  as 
had  if  not  worse  than  ever.  Late  rains 
may  help  to  get  a  fair  yield,  but  from 
present  outlook  the  crop  will  not  be  over 
io  to  90  per  cent  of  an  average  crop. 
Acreage,  I  think,  is  not  nearly  as  large 
as  a  year  ago.  The  poor  returns  last 
season  did  not  induce  growers  to  plant 
as  big  an  acreage  as  usual.  Price  at 
present  on  this  market  90  cents  to  $1  per 
bushel.  No  accumulation  of  early  grown 
stock.  Market  cleans  up  every  day. 


.c.  i. 


Rochester,  N.  YT. 

Dry  weather  is  working  great  distress 
among  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers  of 
ibis  section.  One  of  the  developments, 
seldom  seen  here,  is  a  partial  withering 
ot  the  foliage  on  fruit  trees  before  the 
t rui t  has  reached  the  mature  stage.  All 
clocks,  and  streams  are  at  the  lowest 
point  in  years.  Unless  relief  comes  soon 
many  crops  will  suffer  heavily.  The  for¬ 
wardings  from  Sodus  village  for  July 
snow  a  general  expansion  along  all  lines, 
i  lie  shipments  by  items  were  as  follows : 
cherries,  10  cars;  lettuce,  10  cars;  ber¬ 
ries,  eight  cars ;  canned  goods,  20  cars ; 


apple  waste,  four  cars.  There  were  40 
cars  of  canned  goods  held  in  storage  on 
the  first  of  the  present  month.  During 
the  last  month  IS  carloads  of  baskets, 
cans  and  material  for  the  manufacture 
of  barrels,  crates,  etc.,  were  received  at 
the  local  station.  Other  stations  of  the 
township  did  a  proportionate  business. 
The  general  forecast  on  the  apple  situa¬ 
tion  has  not  changed  from  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Greening  and  King  will  make  the 
favorite  showing  with  Baldwin  and  Spy 
showing  a  light  prospect.  Very  few  own¬ 
ing  Ben  Davis  orchards  report  a  good 
showing.  Farther  west  it  is  thought  the 
Baldwin  orchards  have  a  better  show 
this  year.  Pears  will  be  a  remarkably 
big  crop.  It  is  rumored  that  in  the  west¬ 
ern  district  the  crop  does  not  average 
nearly  as  well.  Teats  Brothers,  of  Wil¬ 
liamson,  will  have  their  usual  good  crop 
of  peaches.  They  are  the  heaviest  peach 
growers  in  Wayne  County  and  one  of 
the  largest  producers  in  this  section. 

Sodus,  N.  Y.  a.  h.  p. 

Corn,  60  cents  per  bushel ;  oats,  37 ; 
early  potatoes,  $1 ;  hogs,  $S.10  to  $8.40 
live;  eggs.  16  cents  per  dozen;  creamery 
butter,  32  cents;  hay,  Timothy,  $10  to 
$12.  f.  s.  B. 

Denver,  Iowa. 

August  18,  We  are  about  SO  miles 
from  Chicago  anfl  prices  there  govern  us 
mostly.  Wheat,  85 ;  oats.  40 ;  barley,  65 ; 
potatoes,  $1;  corn,  in  ear,  per  ton,  $18. 
Cattle,  we  sold  May  1  steers  1,000  pounds 
at  $7.25 ;  heifers,  $7.  Now  they  are  $1 
off.  Good  grade  cows,  for  milk,  $75  to 
$100.  This  is  a  dairy  county.  For  .Tune 
four  per  cent  milk  last  report  $1.41  per 
100  pounds  three  miles  away.  Hogs, 
July  30,  $8.10.  Good  apples,  $1;  wind- 


falls.50  cents.  The  garden  crop  is  in  the 
hands  of  some  two  or  three,  and  the  re¬ 
tailer,  so  you  can  guess  what  the  prices 
are.  Southern  watermelons  at  40  cents 
each.  Peaches  in  small  baskets  about 
two  cents  each.  Land  is  selling  at  from 
$100  to  $225  per  acre,  the  $200  and  over 
is  on  Delevan  prairie.  Interest  is  4 *4  to 
six  per  cent,  with  money  enough.  Oats 
are  stacked  and  yielding  to  80  bushels. 

Elkhorn,  Wis.  s.  d.  h. 

August  14.  We  are  having  very  dry 
weather,  corn  needing  rain  badly ;  thrash¬ 
ing  more  than  half  done ;  wheat  turning 
out  well  for  the  amount  of  straw,  but 
very  poor  to  the  acre ;  oats,  fair  yield, 
but  not  as  good  as  expected.  Clover  seed 
will  be  a  failure  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
Cattle  selling  high ;  sheep,  low ;  wool 
selling  at  23  cents ;  blackberry  crop  was 
good ;  no  other  fruit  except  a  very  few 
apples  on  high  ground.  Old  wheat,  90 
cents;  new,  SO;  corn,  80;  oats,  40;  but¬ 
ter,  20 ;  eggs,  18 ;  chickens,  12. 

Morgan  Co.,  O.  w.  b.  h. 

I  have  traveled  over  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  Iowa  and  find  corn  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  quite  poor,  though  the  copious 
rains  the  past  week  will  no  doubt  im¬ 
prove  it  very  materially.  The  central 
and  northern  sections  are  very  good,  and 
with  the  timely  rains  which  we  have  had 
will,  without  doubt,  barring  an  early 
frost,  make  an  average  Iowa  crop.  I 
have  just  returned  from  a  trip  in  South¬ 
ern  Minnesota  and  their  prospect  for 
corn  is  the  best  in  years.  Hay  has  been 
an  average  crop,  and  has  been  put  up 
without  rain.  Oats  are  said  to  be  quite 
short,  especially  in  the  central  and  south¬ 
ern  parts.  L.  D.  LELAND. 

Iowa. 


Grapes  will  be  about  50  per  cent  of  a 
crop  in  this  locality.  Potatoes  are  rather 
poor;  apples,  very  light,  llay  and  oats 
were  both  fairly  good  crops,  though  not 
heavy.  A  large  acreage  of  oats  was 
planted.  Butter,  28  cents;  eggs,  24  cents; 
milk,  $1.25  per  100  pounds  at  cheese  fac¬ 
tory.  ,  a.  N. 

North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

We  are  having  dry  weather  now,  Au¬ 
gust  9,  though  rains  were  abundant  un¬ 
til  recently  and  crops  good.  Prices  of 
truck  _  and  fruit  crops  have  been  quite 
high  in  our  local  markets,  so  much  so 
that  an  Akron  paper  had  a  cartoon  of  a 
chauffeur  guarding  a  crate  of  cabbage 
in  the  absence  of  the  mistress,  with  a  pis¬ 
tol,  and  a  bride  thankfully  receiving  a 
wedding  present  of  two  carrots,  and  stat¬ 
ing  that  their  scarcity  would  soon  make 
them  as  much  esteemed  as  diamonds  and 
pearls.  Cabbage  has  not  got  much  be¬ 
low  five  cents  per  pound  retail  or  2% 
to  three  cents  wholesale.  Tomatoes,  five 
cents  pound  wholesale.  Beans  and  peas, 
five  cents  pound  and  most  other  vegeta¬ 
bles  accordingly.  Strawberries  mostly 
12  to  18  cents,  and  raspberries  and  black¬ 
berries  about  the  same.  The  fruit  crop 
was  much  injured  by  late  frost.  Apples 
seemed  to  suffer  most  of  all.  Only  those 
on  high  ground  escaped.  I  took  ' up  an 
orchard  proposition  on  a  hill  by  a  five- 
year  lease  on  shares,  and  had  no  injury 
there.  The  trees  are  mostly  full,  while 
on  our  own  ground,  with  altitude  not 
much  lower,  but  air  drainage  not  so 
good  the  crop  is  a  total  failure.  The 
pears  in  the  lower  part  of  orchard  with 
those  on  lower  limbs  in  the  higher  part 
all  froze,  and  most  of  these  remaining 
not  first  quality.  c.  w. 

Doylestown,  O. 


Tire  Prices  Down 

Now  the  Costliest  Tires — No -Rim -Cut  Tires 
Cost  You  No  More  Than  Others 


Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires  used  to  cost 
one-f!fth  more  than  other  standard  tires. 
The  reasons  are  told  below. 

These  tires,  despite  that  extra  cost,  came 
to  outsell  any  other.  As  our  output  grew 
the  cost  came  down. 

Now  you  pay  no  more  for  No-Rim-Cut 
tires  than  for  any  other  standard  tire.  Yet 
notice  what  you  get. 

Rim-Cutting  Ended 

You  save  in  these  tires  all  the  ruin  of  rim-cutting. 
And  that’s  an  enormous  item. 

We  had  public  accountants  lately  gather  statistics. 
They  examined  thousands 
of  ruined  clincher  tires— 

‘the  old-tvpe  hooked-base 
tires.  And  they  found 
that  31.8  per  cent  had 
been  discarded  for  rim¬ 
cutting  only. 

That’s  almost  one  in 
three. 

No-Rim-Cut  tires, made 
by  a  costly  method  which 
we  control,  end  that  loss 
completely.  That  we 
guarantee. 

Save  Blow- 
Outs 

We  give  these  tires  the 
“  On-Air  Cure.’’  That  is. 


Good 


AKROINjjatiJQ 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


they  are  final-vulcanized  on  air  bags  shaped  like 
inner  tubes. 

That’s  to  save  wrinkling  the  fabric. 

All  other  tires  are  vulcanized  on  iron  cores  alone. 
The  fabric  often  buckles.  And  that  buckled  fabric 
leads  to  countless  blow-outs. 

This  On-Air  Cure,”  which  we  alone  employ,  adds 
to  our  tire  cost  $1,500  per  day. 

Save  Loose  Treads 

W  e  use  another  costly  method  to  prevent  tread 
separation.  The  rights  to  it  cost  us  $50,000. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  lost  to  tire  users 
through  the  loosening  of  the  treads.  No  other  tire 
in  the  world  employs  the  effective  method  we  use  to 
combat  it. 

Yet  No  Extra  Price 

You  get  all  these  savings  in  No-Rim-Cut  tires. 

Al!  these  features  used  by 
no  one  else.  Yet  no  other 
standard  tire  today  costs 
less  than  No -Rim -Cut 
tires. 

The  reasons  are  mam¬ 
moth  output,  new  facto¬ 
ries,  new  equipment.  In 
one  item  alone — in  over¬ 
head  cost — we  have  saved 
24  per  cent. 

Another  reason  is  that 
we  keep  our  profits  within 
Sji  per  cent. 

Judge  for  yourself  if 
tires  lacking  these  features 
are  worth  the  Goodyear 
price. 

Our  dealers  are  every¬ 
where. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

V\  e  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.  —  Canadian  Factory,  Bo  wmanville,  Ont. 
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August  30, 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

The  Garden, — “What  vegetables  will 
you  have  for  dinner?”  That  was  the 
call  right  after  breakfast  on  August  17. 
It  took  some  little  time  to  decide,  for  we 
had  the  following  list  to  select  from : 
beets,  cabbage,  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips, 
lettuce,  peppers,  Telephone  peas,  Lima 
beans,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  onions,  sweet 
corn,  string  beans,  squash  and  potatoes. 
We  finally  settled  upon  potatoes,  beets, 
peas,  sweet  corn  and  tomatoes.  I  picked 
the  peas  and  the  little  redheads  helped 
me  shell  them  on  the  shady  porch.  It 
is  late  for  peas  and  usually  we  do  not 
care  for  them  after  Lima  beans  start, 
but  this  year  the  Telephones  were  plant¬ 
ed  late  and  here  they  are  swelling  out  in 
August.  The  Telephone  pea  is  like  the 
Marshall  strawberry  in  some  ways.  It 
is  a  shy  bearer,  somewhat  hard  to  grow, 
but  the  finest  of  quality  and  we  always 
plant  them. 

But  this  list  of  vegetables  is  what  I 
want  to  hang  up  in  sight  of  all.  We  do 
not  conduct  a  market  garden,  but  all 
these  things  grow  in  an  ordinary  kitchen 
garden  of  moderate  size  and  not  particu¬ 
larly  well  cared  for.  Since  Philip  left 
us  to  go  to  Dakota  the  garden  has  been 
neglected.  The  point  is  that  nearly 
every  farm  family  could  have  one  as 
good  or  better  with  just  the  ordinary 
farm  labor.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  many 
a  farm  family  has  few  if  any  vegetables 
besides  potatoes.  There  are  fewer  of 
this  class  than  ever  before,  yet  there  are 
too  many  now.  When  I  ask  such  farm¬ 
ers  why  they  do  not  have  a  garden  they 
generally  say  it  is  too  small  work  or 
does  not  pay.  I  have  proved  that  a  man 
can  make  better  wages  at  a  day’s  work 
in  his  garden  than  at  any  other  labor  on 
the  farm.  And  he  will  get  most  of  his 
pay  from  the  middlemen  who  would 
otherwise  sell  him  part  of  his  food.  With 
such  an  outfit  of  vegetables  as  I  have 
mentioned  and  a  fat  hen  or  two  the  food 
problem  becomes  a  small  thing  on  the 
farm.  I  know,  too,  that  there  is  a  better 
feeling  all  through  the  home  and  family 
when  the  table  is  covered  with  home¬ 
grown  vegetables  and  fruits. 

On  many  farms  you  may  find  an  old 
man  or  a  man  in  poor  health  or  perhaps 
a  cripple.  These  men  are  usually  un¬ 
able  to  go  into  the  field  and  do  a  full 
day’s  work  at  hard  labor.  Some  of 
them,  denied  the  power  to  do  this,  feel 
that  life  has  cast  them  aside  and  I  have 
seen  them  grow  unhappy  and  bitter  at 
their  prospect.  If  these  men  would  but 
think  so  they  could  take  a  small  piece  of 
land,  fit  it  for  a  garden,  and  do  wonder¬ 
ful  work  upon  it.  The  labor  would  be 
well  within  their  powers  and  the  results 
far  beyond  anything  they  ever  reached 
at  plain  farming.  For  you  see  garden¬ 
ing  is  higher  farming  and  many  of  these 
older  men  would  renew  something  of  their 
youth  and  courage  in  the  thought  that 
they  can  force  one  acre  to  produce  more 
than  10  acres  ever  did  in  their  old  sys¬ 
tem  of  culture.  Not  only  would  this 
garden  become  a  wonder,  but  it  would 
finally  improve  the  entire  farm.  It 
would  be  an  object  lesson  showing  what 
can  be  done  if  the  soil  is  only  well  han¬ 
dled.  Before  long  the  boys  would  see 
that  garden  and  begin  to  ask  themselves 
why  they  should  work  three  acres  in  half¬ 
way  fashion  when  by  applying  something 
of  garden  culture  one  good  acre  would 
give  the  same  crop !  That  is  what  a 
good  garden  will  do  and  the  older  man 
would  find  that  this  higher  farming  has 
enabled  him  to  influence  the  farm  as  he 
never  did  before.  These  are  only  a  few 
reasons  why  every  farm  should  have  a 
good  garden.  Had  you  been  with  us  for 
dinner  on  the  Sunday  I  speak  of  I  could 
have  piled  up  your  plate  with  a  dozen 
convincing  arguments. 

Farm  Notes. — Sad  stories  are  told  of 
the  peach  glut  in  Paterson,  N.  J. — our 
local  wholesale  market.  Several  large 
orchards  came  into  bearing  this  year  and 
the  crop  on  the  hills  is  usually  good.  The 
result  was  that  the  early  varieties  were 
poured  in  a  stream  into  market  at  a 
time  when  a  river  of  other  fruit  poured 
up  from  the  South.  I  understand  that 
prices  fell  to  35  and  40  cents  a  basket 
for  good  fruit.  At  such  figures  the  more 
you  have  the  worse  off  you  are.  Our 
own  crop  is  comparatively  small  by  the 
side  of  what  is  run  out  of  the  large  or¬ 
chards.  Thus  far  we  have  disposed  of 


everything  at  retail.  What  will  happen 
when  the  Elbertas  come  in  is  a  question. 

I  hope  that  prices  will  be  better,  for  we 
shall  soon  be  relieved  of  the  swarm 
from  the  southern  orchards.  The  con¬ 
sumers,  who  buy  in  small  quantities,  have 
not  profited  much  by  this  cheap  whole¬ 
sale  price.  In  many  cases  peddlers  have 
bought  up  these  peaches  at  50  cents  or 
less  and  retailed  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  or 
more.  I  have  felt  for  some  years  that 
our  North  Jersey  growers  were  going 
very  strong  with  peaches.  Some  years 
ago  the  scale  did  great  damage,  and  many 
growers  quit  and  let  their  trees  die.  Then, 
when  it  was  found  that  we  can  handle 
the  scale  easier  than  we  can  the  borers, 
growers  took  fresh  courage  and  planted 
heavily  once  more.  I  have  expected  just 
such  a  season  as  we  are  now  having — a 
good  crop  generally,  a  rather  tight  money 
supply  and  resulting  low  prices.  This 
could  be  relieved  by  a  better  system  of 
distribution  and  the  combination  may  not 
come  again  in  15  years.  To  my  mind,  it 
simply  confirms  what  I  have  always 
claimed — that,  peach  growing  is  a  specu¬ 
lation  or  gamble  at  best.  We  have  never 
“plunged”  at  it,  but  have  planted  mod¬ 
erately,  chiefly  to  help  pay  expenses  while 
our  apples  were  coming  into  bearing. 
The  surest  thing  I  know  of  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  all  the  things  that  grow  out  of 
the  ground  is  the  red  Winter  or  Fall 
apple,  clean  and  of  good  size.  .  .  . 

We  have  cleaned  up  the  strawberries 
once  more.  Usually  “thorough  culture” 
means  cultivating  about  eight  or  10  times 
and  hoeing  at  least  twice.  Where  the 
old  beds  were  cut  over  with  the  mower 
wre  now  have  new  tops  six  inches  or 
more  high.  The  Spring-set  plants  are  in 
beautiful  shape — dark  green  and  strong. 
They  were  planted  where  Crimson  clover 
and  turnips  were  plowed  under — no  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  manure  having  been  used.  . 

.  .  We  may  be  able  to  tell  a  few  large 

stories  about  mangels  after  all.  This 
was  our  first  experience  with  this  crop 
on  a  large  scale  and  the  way  the  plants 
crawled  along  during  July  seemed  to  put 
them  in  the  lazy  class.  Now  they  are 
coming  on  like  fire  and  already  there  are 
roots  four  to  five  inches  through.  The 
field  which  in  July  seemed  to  be  nearly 
a  failure  now  seems  full  of  beets,  and  I 
begin  to  find  the  faith  to  believe  some 
of  the  large  beet  stories  pouring  in  to 
me.  .  .  .  The  weeds  have  come  upon 

us  in  waves  since  the  cultivators  stopped 
among  the  trees.  I  do  not  dare  keep  up 
cultivation  and  force  the  trees  into  heav¬ 
ier  growth,  for  most  of  them  have  all  the 
new  wood  they  ought  to  carry.  So  where 
we  do  not  use  the  cover  crops  these  weeds 
are  cut  off  and  piled  around  the  trees. 
As  we  know  there  are  many  growers  who 
believe  that  a  volunteer  crop  of  weeds 
will  make  the  best  possible  cover  crop. 
I  am  testing  this  out  in  several  fields, 
but  I  believe  it  pays  better  to  cut  the 
weeds  and  let  them  lie  on  the  ground  at 
this  season  rather  than  to  let  them  grow 
until  frost.  We  have  seeded  Cow-horn 
turnips  up  to  September  15  and  with  a 
long,  favorable  season  had  a  fair  crop. 
They  will  not  take  the  place  of  silage 
for  stock,  for  unless  you  feed  them  care¬ 
fully  they  will  give  a  “turnipy”  taste  to 
the  milk.  The  roots  which  substitute 
for  silage  are  mangels  or  carrots.  These 
require  four  months  of  steady  growing 
before  frost  to  make  a  profitable  growth. 

Could  strawberries  be  planted  in  Au¬ 
gust  after  early  potatoes  are  taken  out 
and  have  a  small  crop  from  them  next 
year,  cultivated  hill  system?  What  are 
the  best  early  varieties?  F.  T.  J. 

Connecticut. 

The  plants  may  be  set  up  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  September  if  the  soil  is  moist,  but 
you  cannot  expect  much  of  a  crop  next 
year.  There  will  be  a  few  large  berries, 
but  no  general  crop.  You  will  read  state¬ 
ments  from  people  who  say  you  can  set 
potted  plants  in  September  and  get  a 
full  crop  next  year.  Bay  no  attention  to 
them — it  cannot  be  done.  H.  w.  c. 


Mr.  Brown  took  a  day  off,  and  went 
down  into  the  country  to  fish.  He  found 
a  promising  pond,  and  fished  for  three 
hours  without  getting  a  single  bite.  A 
little  farmer  boy  watched  him  most  of 
the  time.  Finally,  when  Brown’s  pa¬ 
tience  was  exhausted,  he  said  querulously 
to  the  boy :  “Are  there  any  fish  in  this 
pond  at  all?”  “If  there  are  any,”  the 
boy  answered,  “they  must  be  awful  small, 
sir ;  for  there  wasn’t  any  water  at  all 
here  until  it  rained  yesterday. — Toronto 
Sun. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

“BETTER  THAN  EVER” 

SEPTEMBER  8  to  13,  1913 

SYRACUSE 

Grand  Circuit  Harness,  Jockey  Club  Running  Races, 
and  more  special  features  than  ever 


MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8. 

“Syracuse  Day.” 

All  exhibits  in  place  before  9:00  A.  M. 

Opening  of  Grand  Circuit  Race  Meeting.  Special  attraction 
of  Minor  Heir  and  George  Gano,  2:02,  champion  pacing  team  of 
the  world,  to  be  sent  against  the  world’s  record. 

Concert  by  Conway’s  celebrated  band. 

Opening  of  Night  Show,  which  embraces  Pain’s  celebrated 
spectacle  “Fall  of  Pompeii,”  followed  by  stupendous  fireworks 
display  representing  Perry’s  victory  on  Lake  Erie. 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9. 

“Empire  State  Day.” 

Grand  Circuit  Races.  Empire  State  2:14  trot  for  $10,000 
purse  and  four  other  races. 

Opening  of  Horse  Show,  for  which  a  number  of  boxes  and 
single  seats  have  been  erected  at  the  ring. 

Concerts  by  Conway’s  Band. 

Night  Show  spectacle  and  fireworks  display. 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10. 

“Grange  Day.” 

Attended  by  practically  all  Grangers  of  New  York  State,  who 
will  be  addressed  by  State  and  National  speakers  of  that  organ¬ 
ization. 

Grand  Circuit  Races,  including  the  Syracuse  2:11  pace  for 
$5,000  purse  and  “Free  for  all  trotting  sweepstake.”  Also  three 
other  racing  events.  Dazzle  Patch  will  also  be  sent  against  the 
world's  record. 

Horse  Show  judging. 

Band  concerts. 

Night  Show  spectacle  and  fireworks  display. 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11. 

“Governor’s  Day.” 

Governor  Wm.  Sulzer  will  deliver  an  address  at  11:00  A.  M. 
from  the  band  stand  in  the  State  Fair  Grounds  Park. 

The  Glynn  2:05  pace  for  $2,000  and  the  “Free  For  All”  pace 
for  $2,500  will  also  be  run  off  and  Minor  Heir  and  George  Gano 
will  be  sent  for  the  second  time  against  the  world’s  pacing  team 
record  regardless  of  whether  they  lower  it  or  not  in  their  Mon¬ 
day  performance. 

Horse  Show  judging. 

Close  of  Grand  Circuit. 

Band  Concerts. 

Night  Show  spectacle  and  fireworks  display. 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12. 

“Machinery  Dealers’  and  Jockey  Club  Day.” 

Opening  of  Running  Races  under  auspices  of  American  Jockey 
Club.  Five  running  events  for  large  purses. 

“Implement  Dealers’  Day,”  designated  at  request  of  Imple¬ 
ment  Dealers  of  the  country,  who  desire  to  discuss  matters  of 
mutual  interest  and  in  the  presence  of  the  largest  machinery 
display  ever  held  in  this  country. 

Parade  of  prize  winning  cattle  at  11:00  A.  M.,  which  this  year 
will  be  even  greater  than  ever. 

Band  Concerts. 

Night  Show  spectacle  and  fireworks  display. 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13. 

“Jockey  Club  Day.” 

Big  closing  day  of  New  York  State  Fair,  into  which  will  be 
crowded  every  possible  special  attraction. 

Five  Jockey  Club  races. 

Band  Concerts. 

Big  closing  Night  Show  spectacle,  fireworks  and  special  Mid¬ 
way  events. 


NIGHT  SHOW 

THE  FALL  OF  POMPEII  AND  PERRY'S  VICTORY  EVERY  RIGHT 
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Ruralisms 


POPULAR  PLANTS  AND  THEIR  CARE. 

Crimson  Rambler. — The  Crimson 
Rambler  with  its  newer  form,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  is  more  generally  known  than  any 
other  rose.  Its  sterling  qualities  have 
won  for  it  a  position  of  esteem  in  the 
gardens  of  every  country  where  beauti¬ 
ful  flowers  are  appreciated.  With  all 
its  merit,  however,  this  Rambler  at  cer¬ 
tain  seasons  of  the  year,  in  some  places, 
presents  a  very  unsightly  appearance. 
This  usually  occurs  immediately  after  the 
passing  of  the  flowers,  the  foliage  be¬ 
coming  yellow  and  lifeless  and  badly 
eaten  by  insects.  Instead  of  making  a 
new  growth  with  dark,  glossy  leaves, 
such  as  the  varieties  Dorothy  Perkins 
and  American  Pillar  are  noted  for.  the 
bush,  which  was  a  marvel  of  vigor  in 


CRIMSON  RAMBLER,  TRELLIS 
EFFECT.  Fig.  373. 


the  early  Summer,  begins  to  decline. 
This  is  positive  evidence  that  the  Ram¬ 
bler  has  not  received  proper  treatment. 
To  prevent  this  condition  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  soil  about  the  root  of  the 
plant  be  well  enriched  with  manure  in 
the  Spring.  A  climbing  rose  making 
rapid  growth  requires  much  fertility,  and 
when  it  begins  to  feel  the  lack  of  it, 
suffers  at  once.  A  Crimson  Rambler 
needs  an  abundance  of  water,  not  only 
at  the  root,  but  the  foliage  should  be 
syringed  with  the  hose  as  well.  This  is 
done  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
attacks  of  red  spider  upon  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves.  This  little  marauder 
multiplies  rapidly  and  is  capable  in  a 
short  time,  of  playing  havoc  with  the 
foliage  of  a  healthy  rose.  It  cannot  bear 
the  “upper-cut”  application  of  the  water 
from  the  hose  and  that  treatment  soon 
puts  him  to  rout.  Aphis,  or  green  fly 


1 1 Y  I)  II A  X  G  E  A  A  It  BO  RE  SCE  N  S 
GRANDIFLORA.  Fig.  374. 


frequently  troubles  the  new  shoots  of  the 
plant  and  does  the  tender,  succulent 
growths  much  injury.  A  dose  of  tobacco 
dust  or  an  application  of  nicotine  extract 
diluted  with  water,  will  make  short 
work  of  this  enemy.  Immediately  after 
the  blooms  are  spent,  the  dead  clusters 
should  be  removed ;  then,  with  a  light 
mulch  of  manure  placed  about  the  stalk 
"l  the  Rambler  and  a  daily  syringing 
given  the  foliage,  this  operation  usually 
making  enough  water  for  the  root,  there 
is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the  rose 
should  become  diseased,  but  a  certainty 
'Hat  a  vigorous,  rampant  growth,  like 
shown  in  Fig.  373,  will  be  maintained 
i  he  season  through. 

1  orch  Boxes  and  Hanging  Baskets. 

I  his  form  of  porch  decoration  is  now 


more  popular  than  ever.  To  be  success¬ 
ful  with  a  window  garden,  of  course  the 
box  should  be  filled  with  light,  rich  soil. 
This  is  the  great  fundamental  factor  in 
the  rearing  of  all  plants,  and  the  one 
upon  which  later  results  are  most  de¬ 
pendent.  Before  filling  the  box,  care 
should  be  taken  that  holes  are  bored  in 
the  bottom  to  permit  the  escape  of  sur¬ 
plus  water  and  thus  establish  perfect 
drainage.  The  depth  of  the  box  should 
be  no  more  than  eight  inches  and  for 
durability,  cypress,  assisted  by  a  coat  of 
either  white  or  green  paint,  should  be 
selected.  If  the  garden  is  to  be  exposed 
to  the  full  sun,  such  plants  as  ferns, 
Fuchsias,  Rex  Begonias  and  ivies  should 
not  be  chosen,  as  these  particular  plants 
require  at  least  partial  shade  for  their 
better  welfare.  Dracaenas,  geraniums, 
Vincas,  flowering  Begonias  and  Coleus, 
etc.,  are  better  suited  to  places  exposed 
to  the  sun.  The  plants  must  be  set 
rather  close,  the  fine  soil  being  tamped 
firmly  about  the  root  of  each  with  the 
fingers,  in  order  to  impart  an  appearance 
of  fulness,  as  a  sparsely  filled  box  cannot 
look  well  under  any  circumstances. 
When  finished  too  much  water  should 
not  be  given ;  in  a  water-logged  condi¬ 
tion  nothing  can  thrive.  The  greatest 
charm  of  the  hanging  basket  lies  in  the 
gracefully  drooping  vines  and  ferns. 
Hanging  under  the  shade  of  the  veranda 
as  a  rule,  ferns  and  ivies  can  be  used 
for  this  purpose  with  rare  success.  The 
variegated  ^  inca  is  the  vine  commonly 
used  in  this  work  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  no  basket  is  complete 
without  a  few  sprigs  of  trailing  Lobelia, 
with  its  charming  little  blue  flowers 
showing  through  the  moss  with  which  the 
wire  receptacle  is  lined.  If,  previous  to 
filling,  the  moss  gets  rusty  in  appearance, 
it  can  be  restored  to  its  original  green¬ 
ness  by  placing  it  upon  the  ground  in  a 
shady  place  and  watering  it  frequently. 
Without  nice,  green  moss  a  basket  can¬ 
not  look  well. 

Hydrangeas. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  the  hardy  shrubs.  It  is  very 
effective  when  massed  with  other  shrub¬ 
bery,  but  when  placed  singly  upon  the 
lawn,  in  which  position  it  has  room  to 
attain  its  full  development,  it  can  be 
had  at  its  best.  Hydrangea  paniculata 
is  perhaps  the  best  known  variety  and 
can  be  found  the  country  over.  It  starts 
to  bloom  in  midsummer  and  continues 
until  frost,  the  flowers  meantime  under¬ 
going  a  change  from  white  to  pink,  thence 
to  a  delicate  blue,  and  finally — when 
frosted — turns  to  brown.  Hydrangea 
arborescens  grandiflora  is  a  newer  form 
and  is  indeed  a  superb  shrub.  The  growth 
of  the  bush  is  remarkably  symmetrical, 
each  shoot  being  surmounted  with  a 
large  white  flower.  It  begins  to  bloom 
about  the  middle  of  June  and  continues 
well  on  into  July  and  during  this  period 
it  is  a  veritable  mass  of  white,  which 
suggested  the  name  “Hills  of  Snow,” 
given  it  by  many  florists.  Like  the 
Paniculata,  it  does  its  best  when  given 
plenty  of  space.  Fig.  374  shows  a  young 
plant  of  this  variety  in  full  bloom.  Both 
these  Hydrangeas  are  hardy  and  will  stand 
the  most  rigorous  climate.  While  not 
necessary  to  their  protection,  a  mulch  of 
coarse  manure  or  straw  placed  about  the 
base  of  the  plant  when  Winter  sets  in, 
will  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  vigor  of 
the  plant.  Pruning  should  be  done  in 
the  Spring,  the  proper  method  being  to 
cut  each  stem  back  to  one  healthy  eye, 
care  being  taken  to  give  the  bush  a 
rather  round  effect.  Hydrangea  Otaksa 
is  not  hardy  and  must  be  housed  during 
the  Winter  months.  This  sort  makes 
a  fine  pot  plant  and  is  usually  grown 
in  this  manner.  By  forcing,  it  can  be 
had  in  bloom  at  any  time  from  Easter 
to  Memorial  Day,  and  upon  these  par¬ 
ticular  occasions  it  is  unexcelled  as  a 
decorative  plant.  Hydrangeas  of  all 
kinds  require  a  rich,  mellow  soil,  the 
vigorous  and  rapid  growth  they  make 
compels  the  use  of  copious  quantities  of 
water.  j.  M.  L. 


A  teacher  in  a  suburban  school,  hear¬ 
ing  a  smothered  laugh,  inquired  who 
dared  to  be  so  rude.  "Please,  sir.  it  was 
me.”  answered  a  loud  voice,  “but  I  did  not 
mean  it.”  “Did  you  not  mean  to  do  it?” 
queried  the  now  angry  teacher.  “No,  sir. 
I  laughed  up  my  sleeve,  but  I  did  not 
know  there  was  a  hole  in  my  elbow.” — 
Credit  Lost. 


It’s  Cheaper  to  Build  a  Concrete  Feeding 
Floor  Than  Waste  Sixty  Cent  Corn 


When  you  feed  on  the  ground,  much  of  the  grain  is  trampled  in 
the  dirt  and  lost.  That  means  more  feed — and  less  profit  on 
your  stock.  Concrete  feeding  floors  save  every  bit  of  the  grain. 
They  are  easy  to  build,  and  are  permanent;  free  from  rat  holes, 
disease  germs  and  dampness.  Concrete  floors  save  labor  and 
keep  the  stock  in  healthier  condition.  Build  them  of 


UNIVERSAL 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


Universal  is  always  uniform  in  color, fineness  and  setting  qualities. 

For  detailed  information  on  building  concrete  floors  or  for 
any  other  kind  of  concrete  work,  write  our  nearest  office.  Our 
booklet  “Concrete  in  the  Barnyard”  is  free  for  the  asking. 

Universal  Portland  Cement  Co. 

CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  MINNEAPOLIS 

72  West  Adams  Street  Frick  Building  Security  Bank  Building 

Plants  at  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh.  Annual  Outout  12,000,000  Barrels 


AND 


SIDING  DIRECT  FROM 
.T  MILL  PRICES 

|  When  you  bay  from  ns  you  buy  direct  from  the 
manufacturer,  thus  savingall  middlemen’s  prof¬ 
its.  Send  size  of  buildings  and  we  will  furnish 
free  complete  estimate  of  cost — write  to-day 
for  free  sample  and  free  estimate;  these  will 
convince  you  that  we  can  save  you  money. 

QUALITY  GUARANTEED 
BEST  OPEN  HEARTH  PRODUCT 

All  Sykes’  Galvanized  Roofing  and  Siding 
have  an  extra  heavy  tight  coating  of  gal¬ 
vanize  every  sheet  of  bath  galvanized 
and  painted  carefully  inspected  and 
guaranteed  perfect  and  full  weight, 
fire  and  lightning  proof.  Don’t  for¬ 
get  to  write  for  free  sample  and  free 
estimate — do  it  now 
Established  1877  - 

THESYKESMETAL  xrf®  At 
LATH  &  ROOFING  WWiiMJ 
CO. 

516WaInut 
Street, 

NILES, 

OHIO 


I  “BIDWELL” 


BEAN  and  PEA  Threshers 


ji/HADE  in  three  sizes. 

Capacity:  50,  100  and 
150  bushels  per  hour.  Thirty 
years’  experience. 

In  Use  wherever  Beans  and 
Peas  are  Grown 

VFrife  for  description  of  our 
half-size  thresher.  The  Bidwell 
Jr.,  for  use  of  individuals  and  in 
localities  where  large  expensive 
machines  are  not  necessary. 

BATAVIA  MACHINE  CO. 
Batavia,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


EiEis  Champion 
Threshers 


Suit  everyone.  Both  the  profes¬ 
sional  thresherman  or  the  farmer 
who  wants  a  home  outfit  will  find  the 
Champion  rightly  named.  The  picture 
shows  ELLIS  CHAMPION  NO.  2  It  is  complete 
with  stacker,  tailings,  elevator  and  grain  hag 
ger.  Connect  it  with  steam,  gasolene,  tread  or 
any  other  power,  put  in  tiie  grain  and  the  Cham¬ 
pion  does  the  rest.  No  straw  clogging.  Any  size. 

We  also  make  tread  and  sweep  horse-power,  drao  or  circular  saws 
ensilaae  cutlers,  corn  shelters,  etc.  Ourcatalootells  the  whole  story. 


Be  Your  Own  Thresherman 

Save  enough  to  own  the  Thresher.  Be  independent. 

get  ready. 


ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  Gd.,  or 
SH  marks,  or  10^  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

"We  believe  that  every  Advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  he 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-iorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 

All  sorts  of  co-operative  schemes  are  coming  out 
of  tlieWest— the  latest  from  Missouri.  The  Gov- 
orurrf  called  upon  the  people  to  celebrate  “Good 
Roads  Day”  by  turning  out  to  work  on  the  roads. 
It  is  said  that  350,000  men  responded.  Some  of  them 
had  hands  so  hard  they  could  not  blister,  and  some 
so  soft  they  were  all  blister.  There  were  all  sorts 
of  tools,  from  a  garden  rake  to  a  big  gasoline  grader 
— the  latter  being  handled  by  Governor  Major.  And 
the  women  took  care  of  the  inner  man — for  the  outer 
man  is  a  mere  shell — of  little  account  without  his 
food!  “Pali  Missouri  out  of  the  mud!"  That  is  the 
motto  of  road  day.  And  the  Missouri  people  will  do 
the  pulling  themselves  and  not  lease  the  “puli’’  to 
politicians. 

♦ 

I  think  that  your  continual  urging  the  growing  of  rye 
and  turnips  for  helping  out  in  the  dressing  or  building 
up  of  the  land  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  helps  to 
the  farmer  who  heeds  it,  and  I  notice  around  here  how 
it  has  been  helping  them.  J.  g.  K. 

Connecticut. 

On  many  a  farm  the  cover  crop  question  is  more 
important  than  the  tariff,  war  with  Mexico  or  the 
conflict  of  governors  at  Albany.  We  know  what 
these  cover  crops  have  done  for  cur  own  soil,  and 
how  long  we  were  in  realizing  the  importance  of 
this  method  of  renewing  the  soil.  That  is  why  we 
keep  at  it.  Like  many  other  old  stories  this  must 
he  told  over  and  over  again.  In  fact,  whoever  saw 
a  really  good  thing  which  did  not  have  to  grow  into 
a  man’s  mind  until  it  became  a  part  of  it?  That  is 
why  we  keep  at  a  worthy  thing  and  never  let  it  get 
away  if  we  can  help  it. 

* 

Does  the  Department  at  Albany  print  any  trespass 
notices?  There  are  a  number  of  farmers  here  that 
are  going  to  post  their  farms  and  we  shall  need  about 
50.  T.  II.  K. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  Conservation  Commission  has  tres¬ 
pass  notices  suitable  for  private  parks,  but  not,  as 
we  understand,  suitable  for  farms.  On  page  750  we 
printed  an  article  which  well  covers  the  law  of  tres¬ 
pass.  The  following  sign  will  answer: 

“Trespassing  on  this  property  for  any  purpose  is 
forbidden  under  penalty  of  the  law.”  Owner. 

Have  this  printed  in  large  type  and  post  up  on 
each  side  of  the  farm — on  the  bound  ties  where 
people  would  be  most  likely  to  enter.  Do  not  think 
this  posting  is  all  that  will  be  required.  These 
notices  are  not  for  decoration,  but  they  represent  a 
fair  warning.  Arrest  the  first  man  who  is  found 
doing  damage  and  make  an  example  of  him.  No  one 
will  do  it  for  you. 

* 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note: 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  wood  this  all  bee  alowed 
in  medicen  and  wood  it  have  to  bee  Patend  before  it 
Could  bee  spald  and  Arsnic  Dovers  Powders 
Quineue  Epsons  Salts  and  then  A  number  of  herbs  that 
grows  heare  such  as  Mullin  and  and  Rarlcs.  how  much 
Arsnic  wood  bee  alowed  to  say  a  galon  of  Chill  Tonic 
please  write  mee  at  once  My  Mother  wants  to  make 
this  Medecin  and  I  want  to  know  the  Ituels  before 
it  is  don.  Respectfully, 

This  man  also  wants  to  know  how  much  alcohol  he 
can  use  in  his  “chill  tonic.”  A  man  might  have  great 
powers  as  a  healer  and  yet  be  unable  to  put  letters 
together  legitimately,  but  he  ought  not  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  throw  arsenic  around  in  such  a  medicine. 
Strange  as  it  will  seem  to  many  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  has  no  legal  power  to  prevent  people  from 
making  this  poisonous  stuff.  There  is  strict  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  practice  of  medicine  and  of  prescriptions, 
but  patent  medicines  are  practically  unrestricted. 
If  the  manufacturer  brands  his  stuff  and  tells  ex¬ 
actly  what  it  contains  without  excessive  or  false 
claims  the  Federal  Government  cannot  stop  its  sale. 
It  is  a  shame  that  some  of  these  nasty  compounds 
are  sold,  and  more  of  a  shame  that  people  make  the 
business  possible  by  buying  them. 


Some  of  the  larger  poultry  farms  find  the  dis¬ 
position  of  hen  manure  considerable  of  a  problem. 
They  do  not  usually  grow  enough  of  grain  crops  to 
utilize  the  manure.  ^Ve  think  the  time  is  coming 
when  the  manure  will  be  made  into  a  profitable  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer.  The  pure  manure  thoroughly 
dried  can  be  crushed  fine  and  mixed  with  chemicals 
so  as  to  make  a  good  mixture  for  lawns  or  gardens. 
We  believe  a  mixture  of  this  sort  could  be  made 
popular. 

* 

Tiie  apple  crop  of  the  East  will  be  considerably 
less  than  last  year.  That  is  evident  now,  and  there 
will  doubtless  be  further  thinning  by  Fall  storms. 
Here  and  there  are  sections,  like  Adams  County,  I* *a., 
where  a  heavy  yield  is  in  sight,  but  these  exceptions 
are  much  more  than  offset  by  total  failures  in  parts 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Michigan,  owing  to 
Spring  frosts.  Virginia  will  have  but  few  red 
apples,  though  the  Pippin  crop  is  larger  than  last 
year.  Michigan  as  a  whole  is  short;  Iowa,  Indiana 
and  Arkansas  are  heavy.  The  Northwest  will  have 
less  than  last  year,  but  in  making  comparisons  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  1913  crop  was  ex¬ 
cessive. 

* 

Do  you  realize  that  you  are  stirring  up  discontent 
among  many  farmers — making  them  question  legal  au¬ 
thorities  and  find  fault  with  conditions  which  have  long 
existed  and  which  could  not  be  changed  without  serious 
inconvenience?  s.  b.  k. 

We  plead  guilty  at  once.  For  some  years  it  has 
been  our  highest  ambition  to  induce  farmers  to 
think,  really  think,  about  some  of  their  own  hard 
problems.  Too  many  of  our  farmers  had  fallen  into 
the  habit  of  letting  other  classes  do  their  thinking 
for  them.  Others  thought  only  along  lines  carefully 
marked  out  for  them  in  books  or  papers  by  timid 
or  prejudiced  writers.  As  we  believe  the  farmers 
can  help  themselves  best  through  hard  and  original 
thought  followed  by  strong  action  we  gladly  plead 
guilty  to  doing  all  we  can  to  start  thought  on  its  way. 

Real  thinking  is  hard  and  often  uncomfortable 
work.  It  eats  into  old  beliefs  and  prejudices  which 
have  grown  to  be  a  part  of  you.  The  mental  surgery 
which  cuts  them  finally  away  is  painful.  Again,  real 
thought  will  lead  most  men  to  the  conviction  that 
they  have  been  wrong  in  much  of  their  view  of  hu¬ 
man  life  and  their  attitude  toward  society.  To  set 
themselves  right  and  satisfy  that  better  part  of 
them  which  thought  sets  free  requires  moral  cour¬ 
age  and  puts  a  man  face  to  face  with  trouble.  Yet 
the  qualities  which  strong  thinking  will  develop  are 
the  essential  things  in  solving  the  farmer’s  problem. 
There  must  be  developed  a  “noble  discontent’’  with 
the  conditions  which  surround  most  farmers.  We 
do  not  mean  small  fault-finding  or  carping  criticism 
or  narrow  prejudice,  for  we  have  had  too  much  of 
that.  We  want,  if  we  can,  to  induce  sound,  logical 
thinking  and  analysis  which  enable  a  farmer  to  take 
a  clear  and  broad  view  of  his  position  as  a  man 
and  a  citizen.  Yes,  indeed,  we  plead  guilty  to 
“stirring  up  discontent”  of  that  sort. 

* 

One  of  the  remarkable  changes  in  live  stock  hus¬ 
bandry  in  this  country  is  the  recent  popularity  of 
the  Leghorn  hen.  This  change  of  sentiment  is  com¬ 
ing  even  in  New  England.  For  many  years  it  has 
been  a  popular  New  England  fancy  that  a  hen  should 
lay  a  brown  egg  and  he  “fur  clad”  with  a  small  comb. 
Efforts  were  made  to  produce  a  Wyandotte  which 
would  lay  a  large  white  egg.  In  olden  days  the 
great  objection  to  the  Leghorn  hen  was  her  “lazy 
little  brother.”  Thousands  of  the  grown-up  New 
England  “girls”  felt  themselves  obliged  to  work  hard 
to  support  themselves  and  also  provide  for  inefficient 
and  lazy  male  members  of  the  family  who  were  quite 
willing  to  play  the  beauty  act  while  their  sisters 
acted  out  “utility.”  The  Leghorn  rooster  was  re¬ 
garded  about  as  these  loafers  were.  Too  small  to 
provide  meat,  he  was  merely  a  nervous  bunch  of  use¬ 
less  feathers  in  the  eyes  of  those  practical  Yankee 
farmers.  Granting  that  the  Leghorn  here  would  do 
more  than  her  duty  at  producing  eggs,  she  could  not 
lay  enough  to  support  that  lazy  little  brother  also. 
At  least  that  was  the  way  they  reasoned — but  it 
was  before  the  present  “broiler”  had  been  invented. 
There  were  too  few  people  who  were  rich  enough  to 
eat  whatever  they  wanted  without  considering  the 
price.  Now  it  has  been  found  that  this  lazy  little 
Leghorn  brother  cuts  up  into  about  the  daintiest 
morsel  that  the  human  tongue  can  sample.  Society 
has  found  a  profitable  job  for  the  lazy  brother,  and 
his  sister  in  white  is  no  longer  expected  to.  support 
him.  They  have  both  gone  to  work  for  the  poultry- 
man,  who  has  also  found  that  Jack  Frost  has  great 
respect  for  that  big  Leghorn  trade  mark — the  comb. 
These  things  are  responsible  for  the  Leghorn’s  popu¬ 
larity.  Other  breeds  come  and  go  and  find  their 
place,  but  Mrs.  White  Leghorn  and  her  little  brother 
have  “come  back.” 


I  have  road  enough  chicken  papers  to  learn  to  touch 
the  line  print  lightly,  but  I  shall  have  to  form  new 
habits  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  Much  of  the  best  part  is  in 
the  fine  print.  F.  R.  J. 

In  order  to  know  just  what  our  friend  has  in  mind 
we  went  over  considerable  of  this  “fine  print.”  It 
is  mostly  thinly  concealed  advertising — a  very  poor 
attempt  to  get  readers  to  think  that  labored  “booms” 
for  advertised  goods  are  really  genuine  expression 
of  opinion.  Some  of  this  stuff  is  clearly  illegal  and 
would  justify  the  Post  Office  Department  in  denying 
cheap  mail  privileges  to  the  publications  which  use 
fine  print  for  such  coarse  practice!  The  folly  of 
such  efforts  to  fool  the  reader  is  monumental.  Every 
subscriber  who  is  worth  having  knows  that  the  edi¬ 
tor  is  selling  himself  at  a  very  small  price.  It  is  a 
high  compliment  when  a  reader  says  he  has  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  “fine  print” — especially  if  his  eyes  are 
poor. 

* 

I  think  there  should  be  a  law  to  protect  seed  buyers. 
We  don’t  know  now  when  we  buy  seed  whether  it  is 
one  or  ten  years  old.  The  date  should  be  on  every  pack¬ 
age  of  seed  sold.  I  have  often  planted  and  not  one  seed 
sprouted,  which  caused  quite  a  damage  and  loss.  It 
seems  to  me  a  law  could  be  made  compelling  all  seed 
growers,  or  those  who  sell  seeds,  to  date  all  seed  the 
year  it  is  raised  and  avoid  great  inconvenience. 

Maine  F.  H.  L. 

The  law  gives  fair  protection  now.  The  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  several  of  the  State 
experiment  stations  will  test  your  seeds.  You  can 
buy  them  early  in  the  season  and  send  samples  for 
testing.  The  testers  will  tell  you  if  there  are  weed 
seeds  present  and  what  proportion  of  the  seeds  will 
sprout.  With  this  official  record  you  can  know 
what  you  are  planting  and  put  the  case  up  to  the 
seedsman.  Our  farmers  ought  to  make  great  use  of 
this  testing  privilege  and  patronize  the  seed  dealers 
whose  goods  show  up  clean  and  vital. 

* 

Thus  far  something  over  500  licenses  have  been 
issued  to  New  York  commission  men.  A  number 
more  have  been  held  up  for  investigation.  In  some 
of  these  cases  very  likely  suit  will  be  brought  to 
compel  the  Commissioner  to  issue  a  license  after  he 
has  refused  to  do  so.  In  such  event  we  think  the 
commission  men  will  find  themselves  face  to  face 
with  their  record !  Some  interesting  things  are 
being  developed  in  this  license  business.  In  one 
case  a  commission  man  applied  for  a  license  in  the 
face  of  a  complaint  from  one  of  our  readers.  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  had  already  induced  this  man  to  pay  part 
of  what  he  owed,  but  there  was  more  to  come.  This 
money  had  been  due  nearly  two  years,  and  when 
this  man  applied  for  a  license  he  was  asked  to  ex¬ 
plain.  For  answer  he  went  right  out  and  paid  the 
money  and  sent  the  receipt  for  it  along  with  his 
bond !  We  keep  right  at  our  readers  with  the  fact 
that  they  and  they  alone  can  make  this  new  com¬ 
mission  man’s  law  worth  the  ink  used  to  print  it. 
Do  not  patronize  any  commission  dealer  unless  he 
can  show  a  State  license.  Demand  it.  That  is  your 
part  of  legislation — the  most  important  part. 


BREVITIES. 

During  a  typhoon  at  Hongkong,  China,  August  18, 
the  wind  attained  a  velocity  of  105  miles  an  hour. 

Do  not  try  to  rouse  sleeping  dogs  unless  you  find  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  sic  them  at  some  one  else. 

As  a  result  of  the  heat,  one  of  the  giraffes  in  Bronx 
•  Park,  New  York  City,  died  of  apoplexy,  August  19.  The 
animal  was  valued  at  $10,000. 

Dry  stable  manure  will  not  ferment  and  lose  its  plant 
food.  The  plan  of  spreading  on  the  sod  during  a  dry 
Summer  before  the  Fall  plowing  is  a  good  one. 

During  the  recent  grasshopper  plague  in  Kansas,  one 
farmer  is  reported  to  have  sacked  and  dried  over  100 
bushels  of  the  insects,  which  will  be  used  for  Winter 
chicken  feed. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  states  that  work 
done  for  the  eradication  of  cattle  ticks  in  the  South 
has  increased  the  annual  value  of  the  cattle  output 
more  than  $2,000,000  in  a  few  counties  alone. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  Cowhorn  turnips  make 
superior  “green  manure.”  They  bore  down  deep  into 
the  soil.  They  make  use  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid, 
which  other  plants  cannot  utilize,  and  their  decay  is 
useful  to  the  soil. 

It  is  something  of  a  puzzle  to  us  to  know  why  intelli¬ 
gent  people  will  work  at  the  cheap  puzzle  pictures  and 
expect  to  win  a  valuable  prize  by  doing  so.  These 
puzzles  are  purposely  made  easy  in  order  to  obtain  a 
large  number  of  addresses  of  people  who  may  send 
money.  Never  bother  with  these  puzzles. 

Pennsylvania  thinks  well  of  her  agricultural  college. 
The  bill  just  signed  by  the  Governor  provides  $27o,000 
for  maintenance,  with  $20,000  more  for  extension  work; 
$75,000  for  a  horticultural  building,  $20,000  for  a  dairy 
barn.  $30,000  for  live  stock,  judging,  and  so  on.  The 
other  departments  of  State  College  have  also  been  well 
provided  for. 

Last  year  Ireland  produced  134,000  pounds  of  to¬ 
bacco,  and  there  is  said  to  be  a  considerable  acreage 
of  this  crop  in  both  England  and  Ireland  this  season. 
Doubtless  tobacco  would  have  become  a  regular  crop 
in  parts  of  the  British  Islands,  had  it  not  been  for 
repressive  legislation;  James  I  stopped  tobacco  grow¬ 
ing  because  he  considered  smoking  objectionable,  while 
Charles  II  prohibited  it  in  the  interests  of  Virginia 
colonists. 
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If  you  think  you  are  having  serious  troubles  with 
the  New  York  farmers  in  the  matter  of  distribution, 
you  should  come  South  and  see  what  we  are  up  against. 
The  Southern  farmer  has  a  wonderful  lot  to  learn  in 
the  growing  of  all  these  crops,  but  the  distribution  has 
been  left  almost  entirely  to  dealers,  who  buy  here,  or 
to  commission  men  to  whom  the  crops  are  consigned. 
Your  imagination  can  readily  supply  the  results. 

>  E.  B.  R. 

It  can,  for  these  results  are  quite  imaginary.  If 
the  Southern  grower  of  vegetables  or  fruits  receives 
a  25-cent  dollar  after  the  carriers  and  middlemen 
get  done  with  him  he  is  above  the  average.  It  is 
true,  as  our  friend  says,  that  these  farmers  have 
much  to  learn  about  producing.  The  Government  is 
spending  millions  to  show  them  how,  but  who  tells 
them  how  to  get  their  money  for  what  they  now 
knew  how  to  produce?  They  are  left  to  go  to  school 
to  the  middlemen.  The  Northern  farmers  are  better 
off.  because  they  are  closer  to  the  large  markets  and 
better  able  to  chase  up  and  watch  their  shipments, 
but  all  over  the  country,  wherever  the  producer  is 
obliged  to  send  his  goods  to  some  unseen  party  to 
sell  for  him,  this  same  trouble  is  found.  The  35-cent 
dollar  is  the  greatest  problem  before  the  American 
farmers,  because  this  dollar  is  so  small. 

* 

From  several  Western  States  comes  the  demand 
for  a  new  course  of  study  at  the  agricultural  college. 
There  are  farmers  who  believe  that  their  boys  should 
be  at  home,  working  on  the  farm  during  the  growing 
and  harvesting  seasons.  In  Ohio,  for  example,  this 
would  mean  having  the  boy  at  home,  say  from  April 
15  to  October  1.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  the  boy 
could  attend  the  college,  with  a  course  of  study  spe¬ 
cially  arranged  to  follow  up  his  work  at  home.  In 
addition,  and  as  a  part  of  his  college  work,  the  boy 
could  conduct  some  experiments  on  father's  farm  and 
take  notes  of  crops  and  methods  so  as  to  stand  an 
examination  when  he  went  back  to  college.  Such  an 
examination  would  be  a  regular  part  of  his  college 
work.  The  New  Jersey  college  makes  a  strong  feat¬ 
ure  of  its  short  course  work,  and  probably  comes 
nearer  to  the  plan  outlined  above  than  any  other 
institution.  In  theory  the  plan  is  a  good  one.  Would 
it  work  out  in  practice?  The  chief  objection  at  the 
larger  colleges  would  be  the  fact  that  these  Summer 
workers  might  feel  that  they  were  at  a  social  dis¬ 
advantage.  We  must  look  the  facts  in  the  face  and 
realize  that  the  rules  and  habits  of  college  life  have 
much  to  do  with  the  education  of  our  children. 
Many  of  us  realize  that  this  influence  is  not  always 
for  the  best,  but  any  man  or  woman  who  sends  a 
child  to  college  must  reckon  with  it.  The  student 
will  not  find  the  modern  college  a  place  merely  for 
studying  and  receiving  mental  training.  .  Many  life¬ 
long  habits  and  much  of  enduring  character  will  be 
formed  in  the  little  world  of  students  into  which  the 
boy  or  girl  enters.  We  can  think  of  few  things  that 
would  be  better  for  our  agricultural  colleges  than  the 
spirit  which  would  recognize  these  home-work  boys 
as  the  highest  type  of  student  life.  It  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  a  few  strong  student  characters  could 
bring  this  thing  about  in  time. 

* 

Recently  a  gardener  and  florist  wrote  asking  how 
to  fill  the  soil  with  humus,  as  was  needed  in  his  busi¬ 
ness,  and  avoid  keeping  live  stock.  This  man  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  he  thanked  the  Lord  he  had 
been  able  to  get  rid  of  his  cows.  Right  in  the  same 
mail  came  a  letter  from  a  farmer  who  said  the  cow 
had  proved  the  savior  of  his  farm — a  true  instru¬ 
ment  of  Providence  to  save  his  home.  One  of  the 
real  pleasures  that  life  offers  us  is  the  investigation 
of  what  we  call  “opposites” — the  reasons  why  men 
hold  vitally  different  opinions  regarding  a  common 
proposition.  Why  should  one  man  thank  the  Lord 
for  giving  him  cows  and  the  other  seem  equally 
thankful  that  he  has  got  rid  of  them?  Let  the  last 
named  explain : 

The  only  way  you  can  reconcile  the  difference  is  by 
the  simple  statement  “labor.”  The  other  man  probably 
pulls  his  cows’  teats  himself,  and  I  do  not.  Cows, 
when  I  attended  strictly  to  details,  made  some  money 
for  me,  and  also  supplied  me  with  a  quality  of  manure 
which  I  cannot  purchase,  and  which  was  very  valuable 
to  me.  As  soon  as  my  back  was  turned  my  man  or 
men  (I  tried  several)  fed  any  old  way,  and  down  went 
the  rows  in  milk  from  7,000  pounds  to  3,000  or  4,000. 
Other  interests  make  my  time  too  valuable  to  spend 
two  hours  a  day  standing  over  a  man  to  see  that  he 
does  my  work  properly.  I  would  love  nothing  better 
than  to  have  my  stanchions  filled  with  nice-looking 
bossies.” 

•  here  you  have  pretty  much  the  entire  story,  not 
only  of  cows,  but  of  any  other  instrument  through 
which  a  man  wants  to  write  the  record  of  his  labor. 
In  order  to  make  your  job  worth  anything  you  must 
love  to  do  it.  you  must  put  some  of  your  own  labor 
into  it  and  thus  become  a  part  of  it.  The  man  who 
tries  to  keep  the  stock  or  produce  crops  which  he 
does  not  love  is  worse  than  a  round  peg  in  a  square 
hole. 


PUREBRED  STOCK  FOR  SMALL  FARMERS. 

There  is  a  double  purpose  in  printing  the  first- 
page  picture.  Many  of  our  readers  are  being  forced 
into  a  deep  interest  in  cattle.  Thousands  of  fruit 
growers  take  The  R.  N.-Y.  There  is  now  just  ending 
a  period  during  which  live  stock  has  largely  disap¬ 
peared  from  many  orchard  farms.  Now  we  begin  to 
get  many  reports  like  the  following: 

Demand  for  good  milch  cows  has  grown  a  lot  in  last 
year ;  a  number  of  sales  were  made  this  Spring  at  $100 
per  head.  I  think  our  fruit  farmers  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  need  of  cattle  on  their  farms. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  m. 

This  thought  is  growing  to  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  many  fruit  growers.  There  will  be  something  of 
an  adjustment  of  the  dairy  business.  Where  farmers 
in  the  dairy  districts,  far  from  market,  are  giving 
up  their  small  herds,  these  fruit  growers  will  keep 
a  few  choice  cows  to  provide  a  Winter  job  and  clean 
up  Alfalfa,  pea  vines  and  other  farm  wastes.  That 
is  to  be  the  outcome,  and  these  men  will  want  the 
best  cattle  they  can  find.  They  know  the  value  of 
superior  varieties  of  fruit,  of  intensive  culture  or 
high-grade  fertilizers  or  improved  machinery.  Con¬ 
sequently  they  want  pure-bred  or  high-grade  stock, 
for  that  is  the  only  kind  which  will  match  the  meth¬ 
ods  and  the  fruits  which  have  made  them  pros¬ 
perous. 

The  cattle  pictured  on  the  first  page  are  pure¬ 
bred  Jerseys.  They  are  owned  by  a  plain  farmer, 
who  has  learned  that  pure  bred  cattle  pay  him  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other  kind.  This  is  what  his  son  writes : 

The  cows  gave  37  pounds  of  milk  apiece  when  they 
were  fresh  in  one  day.  I  have  heard  of  bigger  milkers, 
but  these  are  very  good  for  the  farmer  where  he  wants 
good  rich  milk  and  butter.  We  weighed  their  milk  when 
they  were  fresh  to  see  how  they  were  doing.  I  would 
put  the  price  of  these  cows  at  $250  each.  We  do  not 
keep  any  more  cows  than  the  three.  We  are  raising  a 
pair  of  nice  Jersey  bulls;  shall  get  them  registered,  and 
sell  one  and  keep  the  other.  I  am  no  great  dairyman — 
just  a  plain  farmer — and  we  have  learned  that  the  pure¬ 
bred  cattle  pay  better  than  any  other. 

HARRY  B.  MORRELL. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  to  the  effect  that  pure¬ 
bred  stock  is  good  for  rich  men's  playthings  but  not 
for  bread-and-butter  farmers.  That  is  a  mistake,  for 
the  true  pure-bred  cow  can  appeal  to  a  dozen  ances¬ 
tors  to  help  her  put  an  extra  thickness  of  butter  on 
the  bread.  That  is  what  she  is  in  this  world  for, 
and  the  plain  working  farmer  is  the  man  who  most 
needs  her  help.  Hundreds  of  our  readers  are  ready 
to  start  a  small  herd  of  cattle.  This  is  a  good  time 
to  do  it  and  we  advise  them  to  buy  pure-bred  cattle 
if  possible — at  any  rate  a  pure-bred  bull. 

* 

Several  of  the  agricultural  colleges  are  issuing 
very  striking  advertising  in  the  way  of  pamphlets 
and  cards.  The  Maryland  College,  following  Colo¬ 
rado.  prints  this  on  a  card  with  other  facts  about  the 
College : 

JVI  ARYL.  AND 

Will  Need  in  the 
NEXT  TEN  YEARS 

50,000  Successful  Farmers 

10,000  Livestock  Breeders 

10,000  Orehardists  and  Fruit  Growers 

2,000  Expert  Dairymen 

1,000  Mechanical  Engineers 
500  Civil  Engineers 
500  Highway  Engineers 
500  Electrical  Engineers 
200  Agricultural  Engineers 
300  Chemists 

300  Teachers  of  Agriculture 

1,000  Science  Teachers 
500  Teachers  of  Manual  Traiuing 
500  Travelling  Inspectors. 

150  Experiment  Station  Workers 
150  Field  Demonstrators 
100  Foresters 

11  lny  not  fit  yourself  for  one  of  these  positions ? 

It  is  true  that  Maryland  will  need  every  one  of  the 
77,300  persons  here  mentioned  and  more  besides.  Each 
one  of  those  trained  men  should  also  be  a  good  citi¬ 
zen.  with  unselfish  views  of  public  life,  willingness 
to  work  with  his  hands  if  need  be.  and  able  to  realize 
that  the  common  people  paid  for  his  education,  and 
thus  represent  his  creditor.  Does  the  college  turn 
out  such  men?  The  Maryland  farmer  who  writes 
the  following  evidently  does  not  think  so : 

Agricultural  college  lads  only  do  head  work.  I  have 
tried  them  and  they  always  fail.  These  colleges  are  for 
the  production  of  millionaire’s  menials. 

This  man  is  wrong  in  this  sweeping  statement. 

We  know  many  college  graduates  who  are  doing 
sensible  and  practical  work  on  the  farm.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  some  “millionaire’s  menials.”  who  re¬ 
ceived  their  training  at  the  agricultural  colleges. 
Every  college  turns  out  a  proportion  of  graduates 
who  go  about  as  vdry  poor  advertisements  for  the 
institution.  If  we  condemn  the  college  for  its  poorer 
samples  we  should  also  give  it  credit  for  its  high- 
grade  goods  !  We  have  faith  in  our  agricultural  col¬ 
leges.  for  sooner  or  later  our  working  farmers  will 
learn  how  to  control  them  and  make  them  do  the 
work  which  is  required. 


The  tariff  discussions  are  still  dragging  on  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate.  The  daily  papers  give  brief  reports 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  average  reader  knows 
little  of  what  is  being  done.  In  former  years,  when 
Congress  was  more  evenly  divided  between  the  great 
parties,  tariff  debates  were  followed  with  eager  in¬ 
terest,  but  now  the  result  seems  to  be  a  foregone 
conclusion.  During  the  important  debate  on  the 
sugar  schedule  of  the  new  tariff  bill  Senator  Bristow 
of  Kansas,  made  one  of  the  ablest  tariff  speeches 
ever  heard  in  the  Senate,  yet  only  three  or  four 
Democratic  Senators  listened  to  him.  The  New 
York  Sun  refers  to  this  and  says : 

The  bill  is  a  party  organization  measure  entirely  and 
King  Caucus  is  to  be  blindly  obeyed  without  the  slight¬ 
est  regard  to  even  the  demerits  of  the  bill  as  a  revenue 
raiser. 

This  is  no  new  thing,  for  former  tariff  bills  have 
been  put  through  in  the  same  way.  This  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  case  so  long  as  the  tariff  remains  a  po¬ 
litical  question — with  some  pai-ty  caucus  to  decide 
it.  The  tariff  question  should  be  taken  out  of  poli¬ 
tics  and  out  of  Congress,  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  strong  business  commission  with  powers  corre¬ 
sponding  to  those  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission.  If  that  were  done  tariffs  could  be  really 
adjusted  to  fit  business  conditions.  Under  the  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  such  fitting  is  impossible.  As  for  the 
new  tariff  law  now  being  discussed  it  seems  to  have 
been  framed  upon  the  theory  that  lower  duties  will 
relieve  the  present  high  cost  of  living.  The  result 
of  this  experiment  will  be  disappointing.  It  is  not 
the  tariff,  but  our  unfair  system  of  distribution 
which  is  responsible  both  for  the  35-cent  dollar  to 
the  producer  and  the  200-cent  dollar  to  the  con¬ 
sumer! 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  told  of  a  case  in  Massachus¬ 
etts  where  a  man  was  killed  while  robbing  a  hen¬ 
house.  The  owner  was  a 'cripple,  unable  to  defend 
himself  except  with  firearms.  In  a  dark  night  he 
fired  at  random  hoping  to  frighten  the  thieves,  and 
by  the  merest  accident  shot  and  killed  one  of  them. 
For  this  he  was  convicted  of  manslaughter  and  sent 
to  prison,  to  be  pardoned  later  by  the  Governor. 
Town  and  Country  tells  of  the  experience  of  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  man  in  another  henhouse  robbery : 

The  robber  had  brought  his  spring  wagon  along  and 
worked  swiftly  but  silently  until  he  had  deposited  every 
one  of  his  neighbor’s  fowls  into  his  wagon.  Just  as  Mr. 
Night  Prowler  was  ready  to  drive  away,  out  of  the 
shadows  came  the  owner  of  the  fowls  and  coolly  re¬ 
marked  :  “My  friend,  have  you  weighed  those  chickens?” 
Without  a  word  the  offender  stepped  down  and  weighed 
the  fowls.  "Now.”  continued  the  owner,  “you  shell  out 
so  much  per  pound.”  And  again  Mr.  Appropriator 
obeyed  and  forked  out  the  coin.  For  the  third  time  the 
cool  farmer  said,  “Now  put  the  chickens  right  back 
where  you  got  them  and  quietly,  too.”  The  man.  with¬ 
out  a  word  of  protest  again  obeyed.  For  a  fourth  and 
last  time  the  cool  one  spoke,  saying,  “Now  get  on  your 
rig  and  leave  the  premises  at  once  or  possibly  you 
might  lose  too  much  sleep.”  The  man  drove  hurriedly 
away.  There  was  no  bloodshed,  no  loud  talk  and  no 
arrest. 

We  are  always  sorry  to  criticize  a  fine  and  highly 
moral  story,  but  this  one  reads  like  the  ordinary  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  back-to-the-lander.  The  New  Jersey 
chicken  thief,  as  we  know  him,  would  not  be  any 
such  meek  and  willing  character.  He  would  be 
armed  and  would  make  a  hard  fight.  Some  gigantic 
farmer,  well  armed,  might  carry  out  such  a  pro¬ 
gramme  on  a  dark  night.  Perhaps  those  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  citizens  are  polite  and  peaceful  even  while 
stealing  hens,  but  most  people  would  do  well  to  have 
o  bulldog  or  a  club  as  companions  when  they  tackle 
a  thief  in  the  night. 


CROP  OUTLOOK. 

A  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  banker,  well  informed  on  busi- 
ness  conditions,  places  the  corn  crop  in  that  State  at 
300,000,000  bushels. 

O.  K.  Lyle  reports  on  the  corn  outlook  :  “A  full  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  growing  corn  in  Illinois  from  its  pres¬ 
ent  stage  would  give  the  crop  for  the  State  a  total  of 
•  100.000.000  bushels.  The  loss  is  nearly  one-quarter  of 
an  average  crop  of  5S1.000.000  bushels.  This  is  equal 
to  the  wiping  out  completely  of,  say.  2.500.000  acres, 
and  from  my  observation  this  is  a  generous  allowance. 
Consideration  has  been  given  to  the  feature  of  more 
barren  stalks  than  usual  and  more  small  and  imperfect 
cars.  Recent  rains  in  the  most  productive  areas  saved 
much  of  the  crop  that  was  nearing  disaster.  The  pros¬ 
pect  now  is  the  plant  will  progress  rapidly  to  maturity. 
The  bulk  of  the  crop  is  in  the  shooting  stage  and  show¬ 
ing  new  silk  and  another  good  rain  will  be  necessary. 
In  Indiana  corn  looks  all  right  over  most  of  the  State. 
Pastures  and  stubble  fields  are  green  and  testify  to 
moisture  and  that  the  dry  weather  damage  has  not 
been  a  feature  of  much  importance.  On  thin  land  and 
sandy  soils  there  has  been  some  losses,  but  the  State  as 
a  whole  looks  good  for  an  average  crop,  which  is  180,- 
000.000  bushels.  Similar  conditions  exist  in  Ohio  as  in 
Indiana,  as  both  practically  escaped  the  drought.  An 
average  crop  for  Ohio  is  150.000,000  bushels,  and  it 
looks  as  though  this  may  be  exceeded  for  the  State.” 


These  are  prices  paid  to  farmers  from  Swedesboro, 
X.  J„  market:  Early  tomatoes,  30  to  55  a  crate;  canta¬ 
loupes,  00  to  75  a  crate;  sweet  potatoes,  81.60  to  $1.85 
a  hamper:  peppers,  from  50  to  35  a  hamper ;  eggs  plants. 
30  a  hamper;  sweet  corn.  00  a  hamper.  The  market  for 
cucumbers  is  about  over.  Prices  paid  to  farmers  by 
buyers  from  Woqdstown :  White  potatoes,  60  to  65 
a  bushel.  The  Farmers’  Exchange  is  shipping  an  equal 
share  of  the  crop.  rt. 
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THIS  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 

A  BOY’S  SONG. 

Where  the  pools  are  bright  and  deep, 
Where  the  gray  trout  lies  asleep, 

Up  the  river  and  over  the  lea, 

That’s  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  blackbird  sings  the  latest, 
Where  the  hawthorn  blooms  the  sweetest, 
Where  the  nestlings  chirp  and  flee, 
That’s  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  mowers  mow  the  cleanest, 
Where  the  hay  lies  thick  and  greenest, 
There  to  track  the  homeward  bee, 

That’s  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  hazel  bank  is  steepest. 

Where  the  shadow  falls  the  deepest, 
Where  the  clustering  nuts  fall  free, 
That’s  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Why  the  boys  should  drive  away 
Little  sweet  maidens  from  their  play, 

Or  love  to  banter  and  fight  so  well, 

That’s  the  thing  I  never  could  tell? 

But  this  I  know.  I  love  to  play 
Through  the  meadow,  among  the  hay 
Up  the  water  and  over  the  lea, 

That’s  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

— James  Hogg. 

* 

Cheese  dreams,  sometimes  served  as  a 
luncheon  or  supper  dish,  are  made  by 
spreading  thin  slices  of  bread  with  cheese 
that  has  been  rubbed  to  a  paste,  putting 
two  pieces  together  like  a  sandwich,  and 
then  browning  this  sandwich  on  both 
sides  in  a  chafing  dish  or  pan  containing 
bubbling  hot  butter.  Cheese  dreams  are 
very  nice  to  serve  with  salad. 

* 

Some  pretty  guest  towels  seen  recently 
had  a  border  of  insertion  about  two 
inches  wide  let  in  above  the  hem.  The 
insertion  was  a  combination  of  corona¬ 
tion  braid  and  crochet,  the  center  being 
braid  brought  closely  back  and  forth, 
with  a  simple  series  of  crochet  stitches 
holding  it  together  and  forming  the  edges. 
We  used  to  see  crocheting  combined  with 
picot  and  rickrack  braid,  and  qny  such 
patterns  may  be  used  with  the  corona¬ 
tion.  An  initial  was  embroidered  above, 
and  the  opposite  hem  finished  either  with 
narrow  insertion  or  double  hemstitching. 

* 

The  First  "Aid  Nursing  Yeomanry 
Corps  is  an  English  organization  of 
women  forming  mounted  detachments 
with  ambulance  wagons  to  care  for  and 
transport  wounded  soldiers  in  time  of 
war.  They  have  an  encampment  every 
season,  at  which  each  woman  cares  for 
her  own  horse,  cleaning,  feeding,  etc., 
puts  up  tents,  builds  campfires,  cuts  wood, 
and  does  all  sorts  of  chores.  Such  work 
would  not  seem  strange  to  a  farm  girl 
accustomed  to  turn  her  hand  to  any  duty, 
but  it  means  a  great  deal  to  young  women 
who  have  never  been  expected  to  do  any 
manual  work.  Of  course  they  are 
taught  practical  nursing,  first  aid,  and 
similar  duties.  Many  a  girl  whose  false 
standards  of  gentility  teach  her  to  look 
down  on  manual  labor  has  been  brought 
to  a  saner  view  by  joining  some  organi¬ 
zation  in  which  personal  service  was 
given  its  proper  place. 

* 

The  little  poem  printed  above  used  to 
be  memorized  by  school  children  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  was  often 
familiar  before  a  child  became  acquainted 
with  the  alphabet.  No  doubt  the  Et- 
trick  Shepherd,  to  give  this  Scottish  poet 
his  pseudonym,  depicted  his  own  childish 
memories  in  this  poem.  James  Ilogg 
was  a  country  boy,  born  in  the  Forest 
of  Ettrick  in  1770;  he  worked  as  a  shep¬ 
herd,  with  few  advantages  of  education, 
until  recognition  of  his  talent  gave  him 
opportunities  of  literary  work.  lie  died 
in  1835.  Just  now  there  is,  according  to 
literary  authorities,  a  growing  interest 
in  poetry — people  read  it  more  than  for 
many  a  year,  though  so  far  we  have  had 
to  turn  to  other  countries  for  the  epoch- 
making  poetry  of  this  generation.  Per¬ 
haps,  even  now,  some  country  boy  is 
spending  lonely  days  plowing  hill  fields, 
caring  for  isolated  herds,  and  thinking 
meanwhile  until  he,  like  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  breaks  into  soul-arresting 
verse,  and  gives  us  some  homespun  Amer¬ 
ican  name  to  put  beside  Masefield  and 
Noyes ! 

'* 

With  the  increasing  demand  for 
canned  food  there  seems  no  limit  to  the 
materials  put  up  in  this  way.  We  were 
recently  introduced  to  canned  tamales, 


which  really  seemed  most  extraordinary 
for  a  canned  product.  The  open  can 
showed  10  neat  little  flat  bundles  done  up 
in  corn  husk,  which,  when  unwrapped, 
disclosed  the  usual  cornmeal  paste  en¬ 
closing  chopped  chicken  flavored  with  to¬ 
mato  and  red  pepper.  They  are  evidently 
machine-made  tamales,  which  should  suit 
the  fastidious  better  than  those  the  Mex¬ 
ican  women  pat  into  shape  by  hand. 
Canned  lentils  come  well  recommended, 
and  should  encourage  a  taste  for  this 
highly  nutritious  legume,  which  is  not 
yet  much  used  by  American  housekeep¬ 
ers.  The  lentils  are  very  savory  put  up 
will  tomato  sauce,  like  beans.  Among 
canned  fish  we  find  the  Californian  tuna 
very  nice  for  a  change ;  it  is  packed  in 
solid  flakes  of  white  flesh,  which  may  be 
creamed  or  scalloped  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
This  fish,  in  a  number  of  different  varie¬ 
ties,  belongs  to  the  mackerel  family,  and 
is  known  in  different  localities  as  tunny, 
tuna  and  horse  mackerel.  It  sometimes 
weighs  as  much  as  a  thousand  pounds 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  highly  es¬ 
teemed  by  sportsmen  as  a  game  fish.  It 
is  caught  extensively  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  and  also  in  the  North  Atlantic.  The 
flesh  is  quite  oily,  though  this  is  les¬ 
sened,  we  think,  in  canning ;  the  oil  is 
used  in  dressing  leather. 


The  Easy  Picnic. 

In  late  Summer  and  early  Fall  picnics 
are  numerous,  and  sometimes  they  are 
burdensome  because  they  bring  on  so 
much  extra  work.  It  is  no  small  task 
to  prepare  chickens,  make  cakes,  pack 
the  baskets,  make  a  salad,  get  coffee  and 
lemons  ready  and  do  all  the  things  need¬ 
ed  for  a  good  meal.  A  country  picnic  is 
always  well  supplied  with  good  things 
to  eat,  so  the  work  falls  upon  the  women 
of  the  families  to  get  them  ready. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  easy  picnics 
possible  to  country  or  town  people,  and 
in  many  communities  the  housekeepers 
use  first  one  plan  and  then  the  other. 
The  first  is  to  arrange  over  the  telephone 
for  each  article  of  food,  and  alternate  as 
picnic  after  picnic  is  given.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Mrs.  A  and  Mrs.  B  furnish  the  cakes 
for  a  group,  say,  of  20  or  .30  persons, 
and  the  work  is  light  for  them.  If  two 
kinds  are  wanted  each  housekeeper  makes 
a  light  and  a  dark  cake,  fitting  the  two 
together  to  save  eggs.  Mrs.  C.  and  Mrs. 
I).  make  the  salads  and  perhaps  four 
more  women  furnish  the  fried  chicken. 
It  is  more  work  to  get  chicken  ready  than 
to  make  cake,  so  more  are  assigned  to 
this  task.  Also  a  fair  proportion  is  made 
according  to  families,  the  large  families 
giving  more  and  the  small  ones  less. 
Elderly  ladies  who  do  not  want  any  work 
furnish  the  olives,  the  fancy  cakes  from 
the  grocery,  or  anything  tuat  can  be 
bought,  and  with  a  little  planning  nobody 
is  overworked.  The  next  time  the  work 
is  shifted  so  that  expense  and  work  are 
evenly  divided.  Occasionally  the  con¬ 
tributors  take  extras  like  preserves, 
honey,  pickles  and  cookies,  but  always 
the  extras  are  little  things  that  give  no 
trouble. 

The  second  easy  picnic  is  quite  differ¬ 
ent.  Large  hampers  of  green  corn,  well 
washed  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  and 
large  numbers  of  watermelons  and  musk- 
melons  are  carried  to  the  picnic  grounds, 
and  the  work  is  largely  done  by  the 
young  people  right  on  the  grounds.  Big 
fires  roast  the  potatoes  and  boll  the  corn, 
while  the  melons  need  nothing  hut  carving. 
When  the  table  is  set  with  great  platters 
of  fried  chicken  and  cold  meats,  dishes 
of  pickles  and  preserves,  steaming  vege¬ 
tables  and  delicious  melons,  it  presents 
a  wonderfully  attractive  sight.  Of  course 
such  a  picnic  would  be  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  early  Summer,  but  in  Autumn  it 
is  a  delightful  reality  in  many  commu¬ 
nities.  Plenty  of  good  sweet  butter  is 
needed  and  plenty  of  fine  country  bread. 
With  such  a  feast  the  peaches,  pears,  ap¬ 
ples,  melons  and  grapes  are  sufficient  for 
dessert,  though  occasionally  one  kind  of 
cake  is  served.  Such  a  picnic  makes  a 
fitting  harvest  home  feast.  It  should  al¬ 
ways  be  served  at  noon  or  early  in  the 
evening  as  it  is  rather  heavy  for  the 
conventional  picnic  supper. 

These  easy  picnics  are  revolutionizing 
the  social  good  times  of  the  country  and 
are  bringing  to  the  women  more  enjoy¬ 
ment  with  less  care  than  anything  else 
now  in  progress.  There  is  plenty  to  eat 
without  waste,  and  nobody  is  over¬ 
worked  to  have  a  good  time. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements  de¬ 
sired. 

The  first  group  shows  7459  blouse  or 
shirt  waist  for  misses  and  small  women, 
14,  16  and  18  years.  7337  mannish  shirt 
waist  for  misses  and  small  women,  14,  16 


and  18  years.  7954  semi-princesse  gown, 
34  to  42  bust.  7924  two-piece  draped 
skirt,  22  to  32  waist.  7768  four-gored 
skirt  for  misses  and  small  women,  14, 
16  and  IS  years. 

The  second  group  includes  7137  child's 
French  dress.  2  to  6  years.  7948  child’s 
circular  cape,  3.  2  and  4  years.  7933 
semi-princesse  dress  for  misses  and  small 


women,  16  and  18  years.  7946  boy’s 
blouse,  6  to  12  years.  7870  boy’s  blouse, 
4  to  10  years.  Price  of  each  pattern  10 
cents. 


A  Cozy  Jyjtchen  Annex. 

Often  when  I  sit  on  my  little  new 
piazza  I  think  I  will  tell  The  R.  N.-Y 
about  it.  In  the  shady  angle  of  the 
house,  at  the  end  of  the  garden  of  ferns 
and  wild  flowers,  was  an  old  narrow 
piazza,  running  under  two  windows. 
When  I  stood  on  the  step-ladder  to  clean 
the  windows  this  Spring,  one  board  gave 
away  enough  to  treat  me  to  a  good 
scare.  When  I  got  down  I  immediately 
pulled  off  three  boards  to  indicate  to  my 
husband  and  to  myself  that  we  were 
to  save  breaking  our  bones  by  taking 
down  that  piazza.  When  hi'  came 
home  he  proceeded  to  “doe  ye  nexte 
thynge”  by  finishing  what  I  had 
begun,  lie  did  more.  At  odd  times  he 
built  up  a  platform  in  the  angle,  nearly 
six  feet  square,  of  such  bits  of  lumber 
as  lie  had  handy.  It  is  not  particularly 
handsome,  but  it  is  strong,  and  the  gar¬ 
den  furnishes  all  the  beauty  needed. 
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Moreover,  the  bit  of  land  covered  by  a 
part  of  the  old  piazza  is  now  available 
for  additional  wild  flowers  and  ferns. 
Already  a  fine  plant  of  purple  loosestrife 
in  full  blossom,  a  bit  of  spearmint,  a 
Pyrola,  a  wild  ginger,  bishop’s  cap,  for¬ 
get-me-not,  harebells,  skullcap,  pale  Cory- 
dalis  and  others  have  been  brought  in  to 
gladden  our  eyes,  both  this  year,  and  in 
years  to  come.  Says  Emerson  : 

If  I  could  put  my  words  in  song, 

And  tell  what’s  there  enjoyed, 

All  men  would  to  my  garden  throng, 
And  leave  the  cities  void. 

A  door  from  the  kitchen  opens  upon 
this  new  piazza,  and  a  board  forms  a 
walk  through  the  garden,  out  to  the  lawn. 
A  comfortable,  big,  round-backed  wooden 
chair  stands  ready,  and  we  found  this 
place  very  pleasant  for  washing  lettuce, 
picking  over  berries,  etc.,  but  w-e  needed 
a  table.  It  was  such  a  little  place  that 
it  seemed  best  to  use  an  idea  that  I  had 
seen  worked  out  at  a  neighbor’s.  A  shelf, 
17x26  inches,  made  of  thin  boards  cleated 
together,  was  hinged  to  the  house,  beside 
the  door.  A  brace  was  hinged  to  the  un¬ 
der  side  of  this  shelf,  about  midway. 
The  loose  lower  end  of  this  brace  was 
made  to  slip  into  a  cleat  nailed  to  the 
house,  when  the  shelf  was  in  use.  A 
slight  lift  of  the  shelf  releases  the  lower 
end  of  the  brace,  and  allows  shelf  and 
brace  to  fall  flat  against  the  house,  and 
out  of  the  way.  We  tacked  a  piece  of 
enamel  cloth  to  the  house  just  above  the 
shelf,  so  that  it  covers  the  shelf,  whether 
it  is  up  or  down,  protecting  it  from  the 
weather,  and  forming  a  surface  that  is 
easily  kept  clean. 

Now  here  is  a  place  to  set  the  stocking 
basket,  or  the  dish  of  berries  while  we 
work.  It  is  just  right  for  letter  writing, 
too.  We  all  think  this  little  corner  a  de¬ 
lightful  spot  in  which  to  work,  or  to  rest 
and  look  off  across  the  grassy  backyard 
with  its  young  apple  trees  and  blackberry 
patch,  to  the  green  hills  beyond  the  river. 

Speaking  of  young  apple  trees  suggests 
the  fact  that  those  same  trees  blossomed 
beautifully  full  this  year,  but  a  hard 
frost  came  just  as  they  were  in  their 
glory.  The  result  is  that  it  looks  as  if 
we  should  have  very  few  apples.  While 
storing  away  in  the  cellar  closet  the 
canned  berries  and  the  currant  jelly  that 
I  made  the  other  day,  I  noticed  some  ap¬ 
ple  juice  that  I  had  bottled  two  years 
ago,  because  we  had  an  abundance  of 
Yellow  Transparents  on  our  little  tree,  and 
I  got  tired  of  making  jelly.  “Now,” 
thought  I,  “I  will  surprise  the  good  man. 
He  doesn’t  expect  any  apple  jelly  this 
year,  and  he  likes  it.”  So  I  took  those 
bottles  upstairs,  and  made  the  jelly  just 
as  if  the  liquid  had  not  waited  two  years 
since  it  was  boiled  from  the  apples.  One 
bottle  smelled  moldy,  and  I  had  my 
doubts,  but  I  did  that  one,  separately, 
and  it  was  all  right  when  cooked  with 
the  sugar.  When  the  good  man  came  in 
the  first  things  he  saw  were  those  glasses 
of  clear  jelly,  and  how  he  started !  It  was 
worth  something  to  see  his  look  of  wonder. 
This  experience  reminded  me  of  Pharoah’s 
seven  years  of  plenty  and  seven  years  of 
famine,  and  taught  me  a  lesson,  too. 

I  want  to  say  how  much  1  enjoyed  the 
letter  of  L.  S.  in  which  she  tells  of  her 
“days  off”  with  the  children,  out  of  doors. 
Those  children  will  never  forget  those 
delightful  days,  and  memories  of  home 
and  mother  will  be  doubly  dear  to  them 
in  after  years.  As  for  the  mother — I 
know  one  young  married  woman  whose 
relatives-in-law  and  neighbors  held  to  the 
doctrine  of  all  work  and  no  play.  She 
broke  down  nervously  under  the  strain 
of  such  an  atmosphere,  and  had  to  re¬ 
turn  with  her  child  to  her  mother.  Bet¬ 
ter  a  little  release  from  work  now  and 
then  than  a  long  release  by  and  by,  with 
little  hope  of  regaining  strength  and  use¬ 
fulness.  E.  F.  M. 


Score  Card  for  Judging  Cake. 

A  score  card  for  judging  cake  is  given 
in  the  circular  bulletin  No.  2  issued  by 
the  domestic  science  department  of  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College  for  the 
Farmers’  Week  this  season.  It  includes 
the  following  points : 


Baking — 

Shape  . . 

Color  . 

Fineness  . 

Flavor  . 

Fixture — 

Fineness  . 

Evenness  . 

Velvety  appearance  . 


30 

30 

30 

30 

10 

10 

20 


100 
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Modern  Conveniences  for  the[  'Farm 
Home. 

Part  II. 

Where  a  sewage  system  does  not  ex¬ 
ist,  it  is  quite  possible  to  help  the  house¬ 
wife  by  bringing  water  into  the  house, 
and  arranging  for  disposal  of  waste 
water.  In  place  of  the  portable  round 
washtubs,  it  is  possible  to  build  in  the 
laundry  or  back-kitchen  oblong  troughs 
about  three  feet  long,  IS  inches  deep,  18 
inches  across  at  top  and  12  inches  at 
bottom.  Each  trough  should  have  a 
hole  and  stopper  in  the  bottom,  and  a 
gutter  common  to  all  to  carry  off  the 
waste  water,  which,  with  all  liquid 
wastes,  can  be  distributed  in  the  garden 
by  surface  or  subsurface  irrigation. 
These  wooden  laundry  troughs  are  not 
as  handsome  as  white  enamel,  but  many 
a  woman  who  has  to  lug  portable  tubs 
up  and  down  the  cellar  steps  every 
wash-day  would  be  glad  enough  to  get 
them,  and  any  handy  man  could  instal 
them.  Of  course  there  should  be  con¬ 
venient  faucets  or  pump.  Where  it  is 
impossible  to  bring  water-pipes  right  to 
the  tubs,  a  short  length  of  hose  will 
often  save  lifting  and  carrying. 

For  surface  distribution  of  waste 
water  galvanized  roof  gutters  pierced 
with  holes  at  regular  intervals,  suspend¬ 
ed  between  the  growing  plants,  are  sug¬ 
gested,  but  this  does  not  seem  desirable 
to  us.  For  underground  distribution,  50 
feet  of  three-inch  drain  tile  laid  with 
open  joints,  with  a  slight  fall,  is  ad¬ 
vised  ;  the  tile  is  laid  about  10  inches 
below  the  surface,  and  connected  with  a 
hopper  into  which  the  water  directly  dis¬ 
charges.  This  hopper  may  be  of  wood  or 
galvanized  iron ;  it  is  sunken  in  the 
ground  flush  with  the  surface,  the  bottom 
sloping  to  its  center,  where  the  outlet 
pipe  enters.  The  kitchen  waste  pipe  en¬ 
ters  at  one  side,  near  the  top,  and  the 
hopper  has  a  tight  lid.  This  system 
does  away  with  the  unsavory,  fly-breeding 
sink  drain  so  common. 

The  construction  of  septic  tanks,  and 
other  plans  for  taking  care  of  sewage, 
have  been  discussed  many  times  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  The  bulletin  under  considera¬ 
tion  discusses  the  matter  very  fully. 
Other  household  wastes  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  promptly.  Ashes  should  never 
be  mixed  with  organic  wastes,  and  the 
wood  and  coal  ashes  should  be  kept  sep¬ 
arate.  Wood  ashes  are  a  valuable  fer¬ 
tilizer,  while  the  coal  ashes  are  useful 
for  walks,  to  fill  up  low  places,  and, 
sifted,  the  fine  dust  is  excellent  in  the 
henhouse.  Never  put  ashes  in  a  wooden 
vessel ;  there  is  always  risk  of  fire ;  a 
galvanized  can  with  a  tight  lid  is  safe 
and  convenient  to  handle.  Kitchen 
refuse  should  be  collected  in  a  galvanized 
pail  with  a  tight  lid,  which  should  be 
scalded  every  time  it  is  emptied,  and  in 
the  Summer  rinsed  once  a  week  with 
water  containing  carbolic  acid — one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  acid  to  the  pint  of  water. 
Refuse  that  cannot  be  used  for  chickens 
or  pigs  should  be  dried  and  burned,  while 
old  tin,  iron,  etc.,  that  the  junkman  will 
take,  should  be  put  in  sacks  and  stored 
in  a  dry  outhouse.  There  is  no  sense 
in  keeping  rubbish  in  and  around  the 
house. 

While  it  is  more  convenient  to  plan 
for  plumbing  and  heating  when  a  house 
is  built,  it  is  quite  possible  to  install 
modern  conveniences  in  an  old  house 
with  the  minimum  of  trouble.  As  all 
pipes  are  exposed,  for  sanitary  reasons, 
there  is  no  tearing  out  of  the  walls — 
merely  cutting  through  floors  and  par¬ 
titions.  Heating  pipes  are  often  run  up 
the  corner  of  a  room,  where  they  are  out 
of  the  way,  and  not  unsightly.  In  an  old- 
fashioned  stone  farmhouse  with  solid 
walls  steam  heating  has  been  found  most 
desirable,  because  of  the  small  size  of 
the  pipes.  While  this  systt^m  is  gener¬ 
ally  more  expensive  than  hot  air,  itf  may 
be  more  convenient  in  such  a  case,  and. 
thus  effect  a  considerable  saving  in  me¬ 
chanics’  wages.  Hot  water  is  a  most 
excellent  form  of  heating,  but  sometimes 
quite  impracticable  in  remodeling  an  old 
house.  The  fact  that  hot  air  gives  an 
opportunity  for  providing  fresh  air,  while 
steam  and  hot  water  do  not,  can  be  off¬ 
set  by  open  fireplaces  and  freedom  in 
opening  windows. 


O .  Master,  let  me  walk  with  Thee 
In  lowly  paths  of  service  free ; 

Tell  me  Thy  secret ;  help  me  bear 
The  strain  of  toil,  the  fret  of  care. 

— Washington  Gladden. 


Tea  Vinegar. 

I  have  somewhere  read  a  recipe  for 
making  tea  vinegar,  using  tea  left  from 
table,  putting  in  a  large-sized  glass  bot¬ 
tle.  adding  sugar  or  molasses ;  I  forget 
which  and  how  much ;  also  putting  in 
apple  parings,  and  if  at  hand  a  little  old 
stock,  mother  from  old  vinegar.  If  you 
have  this  recipe  and  will  publish  it  I 
shall  appreciate  it.  o.  f.  r. 

Many  years  ago  one  of  our  friends  told 
The  R.  N.-Y.  how  she  made  vinegar 
from  left-over  tea,  to  which  she  added 
molasses  and  apple  parings.  But  really 
there  was  no  need  to  use  the  tea  at  all ; 
it  was  the  fruit  peelings  and  molasses 
that  made  the  acetic  ferment.  We  have 
printed  a  number  of  times  an  excellent 
recipe  for  making  vinegar  with  yeast  and 
molasses.  The  following  are  economical 
methods  for  making  vinegar  from  waste 
products : 

Corn  Vinegar. — A  friend  says  she  pre¬ 
fers  this  to  cider  vinegar :  One  pint  corn 
cut  from  cob ;  one  pint  of  brown  sugar  or 
molasses,  to  one  gallon  of  rain  water. 
Put  in  a  large  jar.  Keep  covered  with 
a  cloth.  Set  in  the  sun.  In  a  month  you 
will  have  good  vinegar. 

Fruit  Vinegars. — Among  suggestions 
for  making  vinegar  given  by  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Good  Housekeeping,  it  is 
stated  that  half-gallon  fruit  jars  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  stone  jugs  to  make  it  in,  as  a 
larger  surface  is  exposed  to  the  light  and 
air,  and  by  shaking  often,  oxygenation, 
souring,  is  hastened.  A  cloth  should,  of 
course,  be  tied  over  the  top  to  keep  out 
insects  and  dust.  The  jars  should  be 
set  in  the  sun,  and  whenever  the  fluid 
has  worked  clear,  strain  off  and  leave  it 
in  a  warm  place  until  it  is  as  sharp  as 
desired.  When  mother  forms,  new  vine¬ 
gar  can  be  made  by  simply  adding  sweet¬ 
ened  water.  Always  use  soft  water,  but 
if  it  is  not  available,  boil  the  water  and 
set  it  in  the  sun  a  day  or  two.  To  make 
vinegar  from  apple  or  peach  parings,  fill 
a  jar  half  full  of  parings,  add  one-half 
teacup  molasses, -and  fill  up  with  water. 
Set  in  the  sun  and  strain  for  use  in 
about  two  weeks.  Tomato  vinegar  is 
made  by  mashing  and  straining  a  quart 
of  ripe  tomatoes,  putting  in  a  jar  with 
one  cupful  of  sugar  or  molasses,  then 
filling  the  jar  with  soft  water,  and  keep¬ 
ing  in  a  sunny  place  two  weeks.  In  de¬ 
fault  of  other  material  vinegar  may  be 
made  from  yeast.  Dissolve  half  a  tea¬ 
cupful  of  brown  sugar  in  one  pint  of 
warm  water,  add  one  small  yeast  cake, 
and  fill  the  jar  with  water.  This  must 
be  left  to  work  for  two  weeks. 

Gooseberry  Vinegar. — Boil  one  gallon 
of  water ;  when  cold  add  three  quarts  of 
ripe  gooseberries,  mashed.  Allow  it  to 
stand  for  four  days,  stirring  every  day. 
On  the  fourth  day  strain  thx-ough  a  sieve 
to  remove  the  seeds,  then  barrel.  To 
each  gallon  of  the  liquid  add  1^>  pound 
sugar,  and  one-eighth  cake  of  compressed 
yeast.  We  used  to  use  barm  (the  foam 
from  fermenting  beer)  which  was  the 
ordinary  form  of  yeast  years  ago  in  com¬ 
munities  where  home  brewing  was  prac¬ 
ticed.  Stir  every  day  until  the  vinegar 
has  done,  fermenting,  then  close  the  bar¬ 
rel.  Green  or  amber  gooseberries  are 
best.  This  is  a  very  superior  vinegar. 

Honey  Vinegar. — One  friend  says  she 
uses  1)4  pound  of  strained  honey  to  a 
gallon  of  water.  Store  in  a  barrel  with 
an  opening  to  permit  air  circulation,  in 
a  warm  place;  at  the  end  of  a  year  it  is 
ready  for  use. 


A  Wise  Woman  Says. 

“Do  you  suppose  that  any  young  per¬ 
son  would  believe  you  if  told  that  the 
things  for  which  youth  longs  and  weeps 
do  not  exist  on  this  planet?”  asked  Mrs. 
Sage  one  day.  “Yet  as  we  get  on  in  life 
we  see  that  those  early  dreams  never 
could  have  been  realized  in  the  present 
world  order.  In  the  matter  of  romance 
and  love  where  is,  or  ever  was,  that  per¬ 
fect  woman  nobly  planned  which  the 
young  man  feels  that  he  has  lost  when 
his  heart’s  desires  are  thwarted?  And 
what  wife,  however  faithfully  loved,  was 
ever  indulged  and  admired  and  appreciat¬ 
ed  as  the  girl  dreams  that  she  shall  be? 
Do  riches  and  honors  ever  shed  the  rosy 
light  upon  a  man’s  or  woman’s  pathway 
that  gilds  their  possession  as  we  dream 
of  them  in  the  abstract? 

“Not  but  there  are  plenty  of  good 
things  in  the  world,  things  worth  work¬ 
ing  and  waiting  for,  things  to  guard 
thankfully  and  to  enjoy  gratefully.  But 
the  perfections  of  the  vaguely  seen  and 


,  coveted,  really  they  are  something  not 
included  in  this  present  rough  and  ready 
old  world,  and  the  sooner  we  stop  sigh¬ 
ing  because  what  we  have  is  not  what 
we  thought  we  were  getting  the  surer 
are  we  to  find  pleasant  and  comfortable 
living  possible  right  where  we  are.  No 
one  is  to  be  blamed.  Youth  is  made  that 
way.  It  is  the  magic  of  the  new  and  un¬ 
tried.  The  very  vagueness  of  our  long¬ 
ings  casts  a  glamor  as  of  something 
sweeter  than  anything  yet  known  or  pos¬ 
sessed.  Look  at  a  photograph  of  your 
own  sitting-room  and  see  if  its  blended 
features  do  not  suggest  ease  and  actual 
luxury  never  noticed  in  the  every-day 
room  itself. 

“Now  how  is  a  woman  going  to  work 
to  make  her  good  but  commonplace  hus¬ 
band  seem  that  prince  of  men  he  ap¬ 
peared  the  day  before  he  proposed  mar¬ 
riage?  The  ideal  is  there  as  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  photograph  is  in  your 
familiar  room.  For  many  fortunate 
women  the  magic  of  love  keeps  the  illu¬ 
sions  of  youth  enough  undimmed  to  make 
the  dream  and  its  realization  recogniz¬ 
able  as  the  same.  Therefore,  as  my 
mother  used  to  quote,  ‘be  well  on’t  for 
love  afore  you  venture  to  marry.’  But 
some  are  born  with  eyes  that  see  too 
much.  To  such  I  offer  this  cold  but  re¬ 
liable  comfort :  Stop  asking  for  what 
you  will  never  get.  Accept  all  the  good 
there  is  thankfully  and  make  the  most 
of  it,  but  give  up  the  tormenting  search 
after  qualities  that  do  not  happen  to  be 
in  your  prize  package.  You  say  there  is 
so  much  it  seems  as  if  there  might  be 
more,  more  of  appreciation,  more  sym¬ 
pathy,  more  communion  of  souls  and  real 
blending  of  lives  into  a'richer  and  more 
perfect  whole.  Well,  you  have  done  your 
best — or  haven’t  you  actually  put  self 
aside  and  asked  how  best  to  subdue  your 
personal  cravings  to  the  higher  mission 
of  ministering  to  the  insufficiencies  of 
another’s  nature?  Perhaps  God  never 
meant  your  heart  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
things  earth  has  to  offer.  Dreams  are 
precious  and  have  their  uses,  but  why 
not  accept  Mrs.  Browning’s  conclusion : 
What’s  the  best  thing  in  the  world? 
Something  out  of  it,  I  think.”  A.  T.  s. 


Mutton  Baked  with  Apples  and  Onions. 
— Two  pounds  mutton  cutlets  from  neck, 
salt,  one  onion,  four  medium-sized  apples. 
Prepare  the  meat  by  removing  the  bone 
and  superfluous  fat.  Season  with  salt 
and  lay  in  a  bakiug  dish.  Cover  the 
meat  with  finely  sliced  sour  apples  and 
finely  chopped  onions.  Bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  until  the  meat  is  tender, 
which  will  be  about  one  hour. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


STOPPED  SHORT 

Taking  Tonics,  and  Built  up  on  Right  Food. 

The  mistake  is  frequently  made  of  try¬ 
ing  to  build  up  a  worn-out  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  on  so-called  tonics — drugs. 

New  material  from  which  to  rebuild 
wasted  nerve  cells,  is  what  should  be  sup¬ 
plied,  and  this  can  be  obtained  only  from 
proper  food. 

“Two  years  ago  I  found  myself  on  the 
verge  of  a  complete  nervous  collapse,  due 
to  overwork  and  study,  and  to  illness  in 
the  family,”  writes  a  Wis.  young  mother. 

“My  friends  became  alarmed  because 

I  grew  pale  and  thin  and  could  not  sleep 
nights.  I  took  various  tonics  prescribed 
by  physicians,  but  their  effects  wore  off 
shortly  after  I  stopped  taking  them.  My 
food  did  not  seem  to  nourish  me  and  I 
gained  no  flesh  nor  blood. 

“Reading  of  Grape-Nuts,  I  determined 
to  stop  the  tonics  and  see  what  a  change 
of  diet  would  do.  I  ate  Grape-Nuts  four 
times  a  day  with  cream  and  drank  milk 
also,  went  to  bed  early  after  eating  a  dish 
of  Grape-Nuts  before  retiring. 

“In  about  two  weeks  I  was  sleeping 
soundly.  In  a  short  time  gained  20  lbs. 
in  weight  and  felt  like  a  different  woman. 
My  little  daughter  whom  I  was  obliged 
to  keep  out  of  school  last  spring  on  ac¬ 
count  of  chronic  catafrh,  has  changed 
from  a  thin,  pale  nervous  child  to  a  rosy, 
healthy  girl  and  has  gone  back  to  school 
this  fall. 

“Grape-Nuts  and  fresh  air  were  the 
only  agents  used  to  accomplish  the  happy 
results.” 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  the  little  booklet, 
“The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs. 
“There’s  a  Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Save  $5  to  $23 

Factory  Prices — Freight  Paid — One  Year's  Trial 


Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

Buy  direct  from  factory 
and  get  a  betterstove  for 
less  money.  Freight  pre¬ 
paid — stovecomesall  pol¬ 
ished,  ready  to  set  np.  Use  it  one  yeai — if 
you  aren’t  satisfied  we  refund  your  tnonty. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices.  Big  Free 

Catalog  shows  why  improved  features  of  Gold  Coin 
Stoves  make  them  fuel-savers  and  spleudhl  bakers 
— why  they  have  given  satisfaction  for  53  years. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co.,  3  OakSt.,Troy,N.Y. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval  without  »  rent 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  DON’T 
PAY  A  CENT  if  you  ere  not  utlsfled 
after  uaiog  the  bicycle  10  day*. 

nn  IlflT  RIIV  °  Mcvcle  or  a  pair 
UU  HU  I  DU  I  of  fires  from  anyone 

st  any  price  uDtil  yoa  receive  oar  latest 
art  catalogs  illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  sod  hare  learned  oar  unheard  q f 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

mpCUT  is  aU  it  will  cort  yoa  to 
V  Cn  I  write  a  postal  and  erery- 
thinc  will  be  »ent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
TIRES,  Coaster  -  Brake  rear 
wheels,  lamp*,  aondrle*  at  half  usual  prices, 

Moad  Cycle  Co.  Dept.B8Q  Chicago 


WELL 


DRILLING 
MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  of 
•hallow  wells  in  any  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  \\  ith  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


WATER ! 


Just  when  and  where  you  want  It.  No\ 
trouble — no  expense.  Sold  on  guarantee.* 
Your  money  back  if  youl 
are  not  satisfied.  Write *  1 
today  for  FREE  BOOK  on 
FOSTER  High  Duty  Ram. 

_  BOWER  SPECIALTY  CO./“ 

111  Trinity  Building,  Xew  York 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  T  h  e  se  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


Running  Water 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even  .. 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-^Uf/. 
mer  at  Small  Cost.  ^  t 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supply 
Plan.  It  will  bring  you  100  pictures 
of  it  in  actual  use.  Do  it  Now. 

Aermotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Av.,  Chicago^^ 
Aerwotor  Co.,  2d  and  Madison  Streets,  Oakland,  ill  Cal. 


With  perfect  air 

*39 


The  easiest  working  hand-power  Water  and  Air 
Pump  is  complete,  ready  to  install.  You  can  buy 
it  on  credit  if  you  like.  Get  our  catalogue  and 
New  Way  Selling  Plan  No.  25  today,  it’s  free. 


THE  SIMPLEX  WATER  WORKS.  Baltimore,Md. 


Let  My  Pumping 
Engines  Do  the  Work 


Yes,  sir.  Get  a  Galloway  Pumping 
Engine  Outfit.  Put  it  to  a  90-day  test  on 

your  farm.  Use  it  to  run  the  churn,  cream  sep¬ 
arator.  washing  machine,  pump  or  any  small 
machine  on  your  place.  Then  if  you  don’t  say  it’s 
the  best  little,  engine  you  ever  saw  in  your  life, 
you  can  ship  it  back.  I’ll  refund  your  money  and  pay 
the  freight  both  ways.  No  strings  to  thisoffer  —  is  there? 
Then  on  top  of  this  wonderfully  liberal  offer  I’ll  save  yon 
$25  to  $50  on  the  outfit.  Can  you  boat  it?  Never.  Write  mo  today. 


Getftly  Special  Offer  and  Prices 


Do  it  today.  Only  $24.75  for  a  1*£  h.  p.  “Boss 
of  the  Farm”  pumping  engine.  You  can’t  afford  to  wait 
for  your  windmill  to  blow  down  or  a  calm,  hot  * 
day  when  you  have  to  do  all  the  pumping  fora 
lot  of  stock  by  hand.  Be  prepared.  Get  my  spe¬ 
cial  pumping:  enfrine  catalog  Save  $25  to  $50  onyour  en¬ 
gine  and  join  my  list  of  ever  30.000  satisfied  Galloway  ' 
engine  customers.  Write  me  today.  Don’t  put  it  c 
You’ll  need  an  engine  in  the  next  few  weeks.  It’ll  j 
for  itself  the  first  month.  Get  my  special  1913 


offer.  Address: 

$2475 

Ui 


Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 

William  Galloway  Co.\ 

275  &  Galloway  Sta..  * 
*  Waterloo,  • 

m* 


Mob's  Rat  Destroyer 


REMOVECOVER 
TO  BAIT 


NONE  BUT 
R00CNTS  CAM  REACH 
POISON 


Patent  Pending 
Get  rid  of  the  rats  in 
your  buildings  and 
poultry  yard  without 
endangering  the  lives 
of  your  domestic  animals 
and  fowls.  They  cannot 
reach  the  poison  but  the  rats 
can  Any  poison  can  be 


used  but  we  recommend  one  that  kills  them  without  odor  and 


■me  package  free  with  each  destroyer.  Price  $1.00.  I  foot  at  your 
dealers,  sent  direct  to  v«ur  address,  carrying:  charge*  prepaid 
OTIS  *  M QE,  1T10  Otis  Buiding.  CHlMGO^Lll: 


fcifc  4 


^THK  KURAb  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  asid  Dairy 

A  NEW  JERSEY  CHAMPION. 

George  W.  Vanderbilt’s  registered 
Jersey  cow,  Kola’s  Katherine  206275, 
has  just  broken  the  world’s  Jersey  rec¬ 
ord  for  butter  and  milk  production  on 
a  120-days’  test.  The  test  was  made  at 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  was  started  January  24 
and  ended  May  23,  1913,  including  the 
starting  and  stopping  days.  The  test 
was  conducted  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Wheeler,  a 
former  professor  of  Tulane  University, 
New  Orleans.  This  beautiful  animal, 
Kola’s  Katherine,  broke  the  world’s  rec¬ 
ord  for  milk,  for  butter  fat  and  estimated 
butter  for  this  entire  period,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  broke  ‘the  world’s  one-day  record 
in  all  particulars.  The  former  record 
was  held  by  Loretta  D.  141708,  which 
was  made  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  The 
record  of  the  test  of  Kola’s  Katherine 
is  as  follows:  Total  milk,  6,086  pounds; 
butter  fat,  as  per  Babcock  test,  2S7.25 
pounds;  estimated  butter,  337.94  pounds; 
average  milk  per  day,  50.71  pounds; 
average  butter  per  day,  2.81  pounds. 
First  month  milk,  1,851  pounds ;  butter, 
95.23  pounds ;  second  month  milk,  1,591 
pounds;  butter,  85.67  pounds;  third 
month  milk,  1,415.50  pounds ;  butter, 
83.00  pounds ;  fourth  month  milk, 
1,228.50  pounds;  butter,  72.21  pounds; 


let  us  feed  all  our  hay  and  grain  upon 
this  farm  and  market  dairy  products, 
which  do  not  remove  the  fertility  of  the 
farm  near  as  rapidly,  and  then  there  is 
a  market  for  these  almost  everywhere. 
Let  us  buy  some  cows.  But  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
money ;  all  our  surplus  cash  went  to¬ 
wards  the  first  payment  on  the  farm. 
Well  possibly  we  can  buy  one,  or  if  not 
that,  a  heifer  calf  and  get  started.  We 
increase  our  dairy  herd  by  purchasing 
another  cow  or  heifer  calf  as  we  are  able, 
and  by  raising  our  own  heifer  calves, 
continuing  along  this  line  until  after  a 
few  years  we  have  10  head,  calves  and 
all.  A  dry  year  comes,  feed  is  scarce 
and  of  course  goes  higher  in  price. 
Shortage  of  crops  forces  us  to  sell  some 
of  our  cattle  and  buy  some  feed  for  the 
rest,  and  then  what  do  we  find?  Why, 
our  cows  will  not  pay  the  feed  bill.  We 
have  been  buying  and  growing  cattle 

without  regard  to  their  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  profitably.  They  have  consumed 

our  farm  crops  and  aided  some  in  re¬ 
building  the  soil,  but  we  must  have  only 
those  cows  which  will  return  a  profit 

while  doing  this.  We  must  sell  some 

more  and  so  we  begin  to  weed  them  out, 
for  we  have  our  eyes  opened.  We  must 
weigh  and  test  our  milk  and  know  our 
cows.  How  foolish  that  we  did  not 
know  this  at  first !  What  time  and  ex¬ 
pense  we  might  have  saved !  After 


best  day’s  milk,  66.50  pounds,  which 
tested  3.56  pounds  of  butter. 

This  new  record  beats  that  of  Loretta 
D.  for  the  same  period  by  284  pounds  of 
milk ;  by  7.09  pounds  of  butter  fat,  and 
by  79.1  pounds  of  butter.  Kola’s  Kath¬ 
erine  also  beats  the  one-day  record  of 
Loretta  D.  by  8.15  pounds  of  milk  and 
by  .81  pounds  of  butter.  -  N.  B. 

THE  DAIRY  COW  FOR  THE  RUNDOWN 
FARM. 

The  purchaser  of  a  rundown  farm  is 
possibly  guided  towards  his  purchase  by 
the  fact  that  he  has  but  little  money,  and 
the  lower  purchase  price  looks  attractive 
to  him,  or  perhaps  the  location  is  an  in¬ 
centive,  it  is  near  the  neighborhood  where 
he  spent  his  childhood  days,  and  he  is 
reluctant  to  leave  his  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances.  Tie,  too,  may  be  ignorant 
of  the  true  condition  of  the  soil  and  fail 
to  realize  the  meaning  of  a  poor  farm ; 
especially  when  he  will  afterwards  be 
compelled  to  pay  a  mortgage  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  farm,  increase 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  remodel  the  build¬ 
ings  and  fences  and  build  new  ones  where 
needed,  and  if  he  has  unfortunately  start¬ 
ed  without  the  proper  equipment  of  farm 
implements  and  live  stock  he  must  secure 
these.  All  this  must  be  dug  from  the 
soil  of  the  rundown  farm  while  providing 
a  living  for  his  family.  Human  nature 
is  naturally  optimistic,  and  perhaps  it  is 
better  to  look  upon  the  bright  side,  but 
when  a  man  faces  a  proposition  like  this 
he  must  do  some  thinking.  With  a  fertile 
soil  it  would  be  much  easier. 

Having  purchased  a  rundown  farm 
what  course  should  we  pursue,  what 
should  be  our  money  crops?  Should  we 
continue  the  practice  of  hay  and  grain 
farming  which  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  already  depleted  condition  of  the 
farm,  or  would  we  better  decide  upon 
some  form  of  live  stock  farming  and 
seek  to  rebuild  the  farm,  and  fdr  this 
what  is  better  than  the  dairy  cow?  Yes, 


weighing  and  testing  our  milk  we  find 
ourselves  selling  all  but  two  or  three 
cows.  We  begin  to  think  of  the  feeding 
problem,  and  study  and  learn  the  value 
of  the  balanced  ration,  and  feed  these 
few  cows  better  and  they  show  improve¬ 
ment,  but  where  are  we  going  to  get 
more  really  good  cows?  Will  our  heifer 
calves  from  these  cows  be  as  good  or 
better  than  their  mothers?  We  begin  to 
see  the  value  of  the  well-bred  sire.  With 
most  farmers  a  bull  is  a  bull,  just  as  with 
our  cows  when  we  started,  and  if  there 
are  no  sires  of  known  breeding  near  us 
we  would  better  buy  one.  He  will  be  a 
purebred  whose  ancestors  have  been  bred 
for  production  for  several  generations. 
His  pedigree  will  show  us  what  they 
have  done,  and  “blood  will  tell.”  Our 
heifer  calves  should  now  grow  to  be 
good  cows.  We  become  more  interested 
in  purebred  stock,  and  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  we  caii  have  all  of  our 
herd  purebred.  Accordingly  we  purchase 
a  purebred  heifer  or  heifer  calf  as  our 
means  will  permit  for  the  foundation  of 
our  purebred  herd. 

As  the  calves  of  our  first  sire  begin  to 
make  their  appearance  we  purchase  a 
bull  calf  of  better  breeding  than  the  first 
if  possible,  for  use  on  our  young  heifers, 
and  in  this  manner  can  continue  to  raise 
better  cows.  With  our  first  year’s  rec¬ 
ord  of  weighing  and  testing  the  milk,  we 
agree  to  keep  no  cows  who  produce  less 
than  250  pounds  per  year.  Gradually 
this  is  increased  each  year  by  growing 
better  cows,  and  by  better  care  and  feed¬ 
ing  of  those  we  have,  until  we  find  our 
profits  from  the  dairy  increasing.  Mean¬ 
while  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  also  in¬ 
creasing,  enabling  us  to  grow  more  feed, 
which  in  turn  means  more  cows  and  more 
profit,  thus  forming  a  seemingly  endless 
chain  which  means  a  vast  improvement 
for  the  rundown  farm  and  its  owner. 

Hamilton  Co.,  O.  w.  F.  Kennedy. 


Bacon:  “That  a  smart  gown  your 
wife’s  wearing  to-night.  Egbert:  “Smart 
nothing!  If  it  was  smart  it  could  button 
itself  up  the  back.” — Yonkers  Statesman. 


Try — 

The  Only  Feed  1 
That’s  Guaranteed 


The  Ready  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

Go  to  your  dealer  (if  he  can’t  supply  you.  write 
as)  and  tret  as  many  sacks  as  you  want  F  REIGHT.  I  AID. 
Feed  two  sacks  (200)  lbs  J  to  arw  one  cow- watch  results, 
especially  the  second  week.  It  LARRO-FEED  does  not 
please  you,  return  the  unused  sacks  and  your  entire  pur¬ 
chase  price  will  be  refunded.  Used  by  thousands  of  Heading 
Dairymen.  THE  [_ARROWE  MILLING  CO. 

324  Gillespie  Building  Detroit,  Michigan 


Cows  Love  Unicorn 


Ready  mixed  dairy  ration 

It  cuts  down  the 
amount  of  grain  used, 
lowers  the  cost, increases 
the  flow  of  milk  and 
pleases  the  cows. 

Unicorn  isn’t  a  single 
feed.  It  is  many  in  one — 
so  FEED  IT  STRAIGHT 
and  stop  your  worrying  and 
expense, 

Proof  of  the  strength  and 
efficiency  of  Unicorn  furn¬ 
ished  in  abundance  on 
application.  Write  today. 

~  CHAPIN  &  CO. 
Box  R,  Hammond,  Ind 


95  AMERICAN 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


FREE  TRIAL.  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Easy  running.  Easily  cleaned. 

_ _ _  Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small, 

obtain  our  handsome  free  catalog.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  ba.nbr?dg'e!5n.y. 


KendalTs  Spavin  Cure 


The  old.  reliable  remedy  you  can- de¬ 
pend  on  for  Spavin,  Curb,  Splint, 
Ringbone  or  lameness.  Thou¬ 
sands  have  proved  it  invaluable. 
flK  Get  a  bottle  from  your  druggist. 
IQ  Price  per  bottle  $1.  6  for  $5.  “Treat¬ 
er  ise  on  the  Horse”  Free  at  drug¬ 
gist  or  from  I)r.  B.  J.  KENDAIX  CO., 
Knotdmrg  Falls,  Vt«,  U.  S.  A. 


Give  superior  silage.  Possess  best  con¬ 
struction  and  greatest  convenience.  Get 
free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 

Unadilla  Silo  Oo. .  Box  C-  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Dirigo  Silos 

are  good  silos.  They  produce 
perfect  ensilage.  These  silos 
are  sold  direct  from  the  factory 
to  the  farm  by  mail.  Write  for 
70  Pago  Catalog,  prices  and 
freight  to  your  station.  Prompt 
shipment.  Licensed  under 
Harder’s  Patent. 

Stevens  Tank  &  Tower  Co.,  Auburn,  Me. 

■■■■  ■■  III— M— Ml 


August  30, 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 


Mr,  Marion  Clianey,  805  Kilbourne  Ave.,  Rockford.  Ill., 
writes;  “  For  Burr  Bros.,  Wholesale  Grocers,  I  kept  35 
horses.  I  saw  Mr.  Runyon’s  testimonial  on  what  it  did 
for  a  SPAVIN  j  he  being  at  Milford,  O.,  where  1  was 
raised,  led  me  to  try  it.  I  cured  a  COCKED  ANKLE  and 
also  a  SIDE  BONE.  I  recommended  it  to  a  friend,  who 
cured  his  horse  two  years  this  July  that  previously  had 
66  holes  burnt  in  his  leg  and  oould  not  be  driven.  Soon 
after  using  SAVE-THE-HORSE  they  trotted  him  over 
the  pavements.  It  i«  a  great  medicine.  Now  I  want 
your  advice,”  etc. 


Save-The-Horse  has  stood  alone  and  unique  among 
veterinary  remedies  tor  over  seventeen  years. 

Every  bottle, of  Save- the.  Horae  b  sold  with  as 
tron-clad  contract  that  haa  460,000  paid-up  capital 
bock  of  It,  guaranteeing  to  permanently  cure  or  re. 
fund  the  money;  no  matter  whether  It  la  Bone  or  Bog 
Spavin,  Tendon  disease  or  Puffs— nor  how  aged,  serl. 
os*  or  complicated  the  lameness  or  blemish  may  be. 

But  write,  describing  your  case,  and 
we  will  send  our— BOOK— sample  contract,  letters 
from  Breeders  and  business  men  the  world  over,  on 
every  kind  of  case,  and  advice— all  fj©0  (to  horse 
owners  and  managers). 

Write  I  AND  STOP  THE  LOSS. ' 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save- the- Horse  WITH 
CONTRACT  or  sent  by  us  Express  Prepaid. 


Package^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Agents  Wanted 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet  C 


over  HE  AVE 

50rs  REMEHY 


NEGLECT®^ 

Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse5 

Send  to-day  for  1 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE 

Safe— Certaia  < 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co-  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Dairymens 

Philadelphia 


tells  you  the  money¬ 
making  cows  in  your 
herd.  Pushing  a  but¬ 
ton  gives  weight  of 
milk.  Saves  feeding 
expense  on  small 
milkers.  Suitable  for 
any  sized  herd. 

We  are  prepared  to 
equip  dairies 
I  throughout. 

Sendfor  our  300-page 
catalogue  * D 

Supply  Company 
and  Lansdowne,  Pa. 


n 


You  Can  Get  An 

INDIANA  SILO 

WQUICK^ 

We  have  all  our  Silo  stock 
under  cover,  and  its  thor¬ 
oughly  seasoned  ready  to 
make  your  Silos. 

Write,  telephone  or 
wire  ns,  and  we  will 
make  delivery  antek. 

UEiPI.et  us  send  you  our 
Silo  Book  Free. 

INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

Tho  largest  makers  of  Silos  in  the 
world.  Address  nearest  factory: 
618  Union  Bldg.,  Anderson,  Ind. 
518  IndianaBldg.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
618  Silo  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Lice  Murder  Chicks 

check  laying,  stunt  growth,  ruin 
the  plumage,  torture  the  hens 
PRATTS  LICE  KILLER 
(Powdered)  murders  lice  and  so  j 
insures  greater  profits. 

25c,  50c.  Guaranteed.  Pratts  IG0- 
page  poultry  book  10c  by  mail. 

At  all  dealers,  or 
PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia  Chicago  j 


1913. 
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Milk 


Prices  paid  producers  by  New  York 
wholesalers  range  from  3*4  to  four  cents, 
net,  for  Class  B  pasteurized  milk.  Res¬ 
taurants  using  two  to  five  cans  per  day 
are  now  paying  jobbers  5*4  to  six  cents 
per  quart. 


MASSACHUSETTS  MILK. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  we  look  for 
dried-up  pastures  and  the  dairyman  who 
has  failed  to  have  a  crop,  in  fact  several 
successive  crops,  of  green  feed  planted 
to  meet  this  time  or  a  Summer  silo  finds 
his  milk  production  small,  which  means 
loss  not  only  now  but  for  the  remainder 
of  the  milking  season  of  the  present 
milkers. 

Milk  has  been  more  or  less  short  all 
the  season,  and  is  now  more  instead  of 
less :  the  price  of  32  or  33  cents  per  can 
net  is  not  encouraging  enough  to  make 
farmers  strain  themselves  to  make  a  good 
supply  under  the  adverse  conditions  at 
present  time;  high  grain  cost,  scarce 
feed,  poor  or  high-priced  help  and  many 
others,  not  least,  the  high  price  of  good 
cows.  Many  local  and  also  many  small 
buyers  of  Boston  milk  are  paying  around 
40  cents  per  can  and  find  hard  work  to 
keep  ni>  their  supply  to  their  demand. 
The  big  buyers,  however,  show  no  signs 
as  yet  of  increasing  their  offer  over  last 
Spring’s  prices,  and  you  can’t  blame  some 
of  tln>  producers  for  selling  a  few  cans 
to  the  man  who  is  paying  40  when  his 
regular  buyer  is  only  paying  a  little  over 
30.  A  larger  and  fairer  price  should  be 
paid,  enough  to  give  a  profit  over  pro¬ 
duction  for  any  dairy  large  or  small  that 
makes  market  milk  satisfactory  for  the 
requirements  of  the  Boston  market.  The 
evenness  of  the  supply  furnished  through 
the  entire  year  should  govern  the  price 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  of  course  other 
things  would  affect  this  also,  but  if  a 
buyer  was  sure  of  getting  just  such  an 
amount  right  along  regardless  of  weather 
conditions  he  would  be  willing  to  pay  a 
much  better  price  than  if  he  got  too  much 
when  he  don’t  want  it.  and  only  gets  half 
enough  when  he  wants  a  lot. 

The  action  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Agriculture  Dairy  Bureau  in 
offering  cash  prizes  for  clean  milk  should 
have  a  good  result  and  help  put  the 
Massachusetts  milk  in  a  good  light  before 
the  people,  increase  their  confidence  in 
the  home  product  so  that  a  demand  will 
go  forth  for  this  milk  at  a  price  which 
will  compensate  the  producers  for  the 
extra  care  and  pains  they  may  take  to 
reach  and  keep  this  standard  grade  of 
clean  milk  as  a  regular  thing.  It  looks 
like  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
prizes  are  liberal  enough  and  divided 
fair  enough  to  give  all  a  show.  Let  the 
entries  be  large  and  show  that  we  ap¬ 
preciate  the  effort  to  boom  our  product 
and  reward  the  producer  at  the  same 
time.  There  are  20  prizes,  ranging  from 
$100,  the  largest,  down  to  $5,  the  small¬ 
est,  for  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  I 
samples  to  be  taken  in  September  and 
awards  made  the  following  month ;  en-  j 
tries  must  be  made  before  August  30. 
Entry  blanks  are  obtained  at  Room  136. 
State  House,  Boston.  Mass.  Duplicate 
prizes  of  equal  amounts  will  be  given 
the  western  portion  of  the  State,  samples 
to  be  taken  for  these  during  October  and 
awards  made  December  2.  Added  to 
these,  sweepstakes  prizes  of  $200,  $150 
and  $100  will  be  awarded  for  entire  State. 
Prizes  of  $100,  $00,  $80,  $70,  $60  and 
$50  l\)i'  dairies  all  over  States  best  pro¬ 
tected  from  flies  are  also  offered.  All 
prizes  lire  open  to  dairies  of  five  cows  or 
over  where  owners  are  practical  working 
or  superintending  farmers.  Now  show 
what  you  can  do,  and  do  it.  A.  E.  p. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

beaten  the  Beulah  Farm  Wyandottes  and 
stand  next  to  Edward  Cam’s  with  a  total 
of  716.  Beulah  Farm’s  pen  totals  709. 

Eleven  pens  of  White  Leghorns  score  over 
700  each.  Of  all  the  other  breeds  only 
five  pens  have  reached  700.  The  43  pens 
of  White  Leghorns  have  laid  29.033  eggs ; 
average  per  pen  675.18.  The  57  pens  of 
other  breeds  have  laid  32.01S ;  an  average 
per  pen  of  561.72 ;  showing  the  pen 
average  of  the  Leghorns  to  be  113.46 
ahead  of  that  of  all  the  other  breeds. 

( 'lit  out  the  six  or  seven  pens  of 
poor  layers  in  the  other  breeds  and  it 
would  still  show  that  White  Leghorns 
have  averaged  to  lay  100  eggs  or  more  by 
each  pen  than  the  other  breeds  have. 

As  I  stated  lats  week,  probably  part 
of  this  gain  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
ration  fed  is  more  favorable  to  the  Leg¬ 
horns  than  to  the  larger  breeds.  I  don’t 
mean  to  charge  the  managers  of  the  con¬ 
test  with  having  intentionally  made  it  so, 
but  I  think  in  actual  practice  it  has  so 
worked  out.  But  this  is  merely  my  opin¬ 
io11-  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Don’t  Ruin  Its  Disposition 

or  risk  crippling  or  killing  it  by  use 
of  unknown  methods.  The  certain 
cure  for  Curbs  Splints,  Spavins, 
Cuts,  Bunches,  etc.,  is 

QUBNN’S  Ointment 

I  ,,  ,  Used  for  over  30  years— the  old  reli¬ 

able,  tested  cure.  Druggists  sell  it.  orsent  anywhere 
.IlC  mol?ey  ftack  “  not  satisfied.  Free  Booklet 
—  Protecting  Your  Investment  in  Horseflesh.” 

W.  B.  EDDY  &  CO.,  Dept.  B  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


nt 

j 


FREE  SCHOLARSHIP  TO  ONE  STUDENT 

FROM  EACH  ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT  IN  N.  Y.  STATE 


NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

KslaliUabed  nt  »w  York  Unirenity  in  the  City  of  Non  York  Bv 
diopter  <>7G  I.oivs  of  1913 

Formerly  New  York- ) merleun  Veterinary  ('olirso  (Xew  York 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, Chartered  1857,  ;ind  Amer¬ 
ican  Voterinnry  College.  Chartered  1876).  Session  1913-1914 
Begins  September  34.  1913.  Laboratory  Facilities  and 
Clinical  Advantages  Unsurpassed.  Write  lor  New  Cata¬ 
logue  and  All  Information  to 

W.  J  COATES,  M.D.,  D.V.S.,  Dean 
141  Wost  54th  Street  ...  New  York  City 

Mil  If  Tlfi  If  FTQ~ Express  Prepaid.  Samples  Free. 

Ill  i  L.  I\  I  lUIXL.  I  O  Travers  Brothers,  Gardner,  Mass.' 

If  You  Want  Guernseys  sf^V0ofthth?*Ewls»n»K 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS' ASSOCIATION.  Box  36.  Peekskill.N  Y 

Ontario  Pietje  Segis 

'’9rn.  Feb.  8,  1913.  grandson  of  King  Segis  and 
Pietje  22d’s  Woodcrest  I.ad-  Showy  markings; 
white  predominating.  Remarkable  breeding. 
Price,  for  quick  sale.  SI 50-  Send  for  pedigree. 

CI.OVKRDA  I.K  FA  KM,  -  Charlotte.  N,  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  ft  ,Si 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenanoo,  N.Y. 

I  SWINE 


If  you  want  the  best  hog 

Write  us.  Our  farms  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
production  of  Berkshires.  Bleeders  in  tlie  following 
States  have  been  supplied  from  our  great  herd:  N.Y. : 
Penna. ;  Dist.  Col. ;  Md. ;  Va. ;  N.  C. ;  S.  C. ;  <ia.  •  La  • 
Ala.  ;  Miss. ;  Fla. ;  Tenn. ;  Ky. ;  Texas,  and  Porto  Rico.’ 
Berkshires  for  foundation  and 
show  purposes  a  specialty. 

THE  BLUE  RIDGE  BERKSHIRE  FARMS,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

* 

The  thirty-ninth  week  of  the  contest, 
ending  July  31,  shows  a  further  drop  in 
egg  production  of  35;  the  number  laid 
this  week  was  1,858,  as  against  1,893  last 
week.  A  year  ago  in  the  thirty-ninth 
week  the  number  was  1.593.  This  shows 
a  gain  this  year  of  265  eggs  over  the 
number  laid  in  the  same  week  last  year. 

The  White  Leghorns  make  a  slight 
gain,  16  eggs,  over  last  week.  W.  L. 
Sleegur’s  pen  of  White  Leghorns  make 
the  high  score  for  the  week,  viz.,  30. 
This  pen  is  the  highest  scoring  pen  of  the 
American-bred  White  Leghorns,  and  they 
have  done  some  remarkably  good  laying. 
They  are  a  very  liandsome-looking  lot  of 
birds,  too ;  to  my  mind  one  of  the  best- 
looking  pens  of  Leghorns  in  the  contest. 

Four  pens  of  White  Leghorns  tie  for 
second  place  with  scores  of  27  each.  They 
are  Ingleside  Farm  Co.’s  pen ;  Frank 
Toulmin’s  pen  from  England  ;  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron’s  pen,  and  Edward  Cam's  pen.  T. 
W.  Burns’  pen  of  Silver  Wyandottes  also 
laid  27.  Five  pens  of  White  Leghorns 
laid  26  each.  P.  G.  Platt’s  pen.  Smith 
Bro.’s  pen,  O.  A.  Foster’s  pen,  and  I*.  A. 
.Tones'  iien.  The  Blue  Andalusians  laid 
25,  and  four  pens  of  White  Leghorns  laid 
(he  same  number.  Tom  Barron’s  birds 
have  a  total  of  5159  eggs  to  their  credit; 
Edward  ('am  still  holds  second  place  with 
a  total  of  S78 ;  O.  A.  Foster’s  pen  totals 
835;  W.  L.  Sleegur’s  pen  809.  This 
makes  Barron’s  pen  just  150  eggs  ahead 
ot  the  best  American-bred  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  The  next  best  score  is  made  by 
I(^  Cam’s  White  Wyandottes,  viz., 
ib>0.  The  pen  of  White  Wyandottes  that 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Haynes  sent  on  horseback 
over  the  Idaho  mountains  to  this  contest 
have  done  remarkably  well ;  they  have 


For  Sale — Registered  Hampshire  Pigs 

Nicely  belted.  April  and  May  farrow.  Both  sexes. 

I. .  \\  .  SCOFIELD,  •  Freehold,  New  Y’ork 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

The  l  .  S.  Government  1ms  just  purchased  another 
High  wood  Boar  to  head  its  herd  at  Panama.  This 
is  the  third  herd  boar  purchased  of  us  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  speaks  for  itself.  We  have  the 
large,  long-bodied  and  fancy-beaded  Berkshire,  all 
ages  for  sale.  Visitors  always  welcome. 

H.  C.  «SH.  II.  Harpending,  Dundee,  X.  Y, 

Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

BIG  BKltKSHIRKS  I  have  bred  more  high- 
class  hogs  than  any  breeder  in  Connecticut.  Wat¬ 
son's  Masterpiece  No.  123931  at  bead  of  herd.  Noth¬ 
ing  for  sale  but  March  and  April  pigs  at  present. 

J.  K.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Ct. 

CHELDON  FARM  registered  lmrocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
0  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars,  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BAUNES.  Oxford,  N.  V. 


0. 1.  C.’s  and  Chester  WhitesiSs«SS&tSS! 

Boar  pigs,  8  to  12  wks.  old,  $10  and  $12  each.  Sows  all 
sold.  Orders  for  Fall  sow  pigs  and  trios  taken  now. 
Members  O.  I.  C.  Swine  Breeders  Ass  n  &  New  Ches¬ 
ter  White  Record  Ass’u.  Victor  Farms,  Bellvale,  N.  Y. 

(  Dogs  and  Ferrets 


S  ES 


On!  I  IF  PIIPq-Natural  drivers.  Also  English 

UULLIL  ruio  Bloodhounds,  Nelson's,  Grove  City, Pa 

Ffirrpts  for  ^alP_,':ithorcolol‘orsex'  any  size, sin- 
I  GIIGI0  IUI  oaic  jjles.  mated  pairs  and  dozen  lots. 

Catalogue  free.  C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO..  Greenwich.  Ohio 

50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Pcr- 
cheron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.  Green,  Middlefield,  O. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &Warren 

3', ',7 Farm  Team  of  Stallions 

Nine  years  oid;  weight,  3.000  pounds;  one  grade 
Percheron:  one  grade  Belgian:  by  imported  ton 
sires;  absolutely  kind,  sound,  true,  and  every  way 
right.  Good  and  suro  breeders.  Have  done  the 
l  work  on  193-acro  farm  since  three  years  old.  Will, 
in  one  season  ns  stock  horses,  more  than  earn  the 
price  asked  for  them.  J.  W.  FLINT,  Scio,  N.  Y. 


///  Feed  Your  Stock 
60 Days 

Before  You 
Pa 


5AL©v: 


SHEEF 


□ 


IMPROVE  YOUR  FLOCK  with  a  good  "  SHROPSHIRE  "  or 

I  “  SOUTHDOWN  ”  ram  from  the  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM. 
J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.,  -  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

DEG  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  AND  RAM  LAMBS  of  the  best 

II  breeding.  25  cents  will  bring  you  photos  of 
sheep.  C.  G.  BOWEK,  Lmllowville,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Shropshire  yearling 

RAMS  &  EWES-Cheap.  Fred  Van  Vleet,  Lodi  N.Y. 


I'H  Show 
You  How 


To  make  them  grow  faster— thrive  better— look  better — 

Put  on  flesh  on  no  more  feed— stop  losses  from  worms— 

I  have  done  it  for  thousands  of  farmers  and  stockmen  — I’ll  do  it  for  you.  All  I  ask  is  the 
privilege  of  sending  you  enough  Sal-Vet  to  last  your  stock  60  days.  I  simply  want  to  show 
you  what  a  remarkable  change  Sal-Vet  will  work  on  your  sheep,  your  hogs  your  homel 
and  cattle.  I  want  to  show  you  how  it  will  improve  their  condition  — rid  them  of  all 
stomach  and  free  intestinal  worms  which  are  the  biggest  drain  on  yours  to  “  profits. 
I  <lon  t  ctslv.  cl  penny  of  pay  in  advance*  I  prove  all  my  claims  first  ““and  if  vm-  qrp 
not  satisfied  at  the  end  of  60  days,  you  do  not  pay  me  a  cent.  1  d  f  y 

The  Great 


Worm  Destroyer 


and  Stock 
Conditioner 


srs.WS££  - « 

No  Drenching— No  Handling— They  Doctor  Themselves 

e«d  Sal-Vet — vnn  f  pnH  l’t  vm4  •  «  A u  n v  i.  ... 


chy  Cfft’  •Yt>U  cajnnj0t  ?,ford  not  *°  accePt  this  open,  liberal  offer.  You  pay  tho  small  freight0**  A* 

pty  ff  pT^d  wnjes  and  Will  send  yon  enough  Sal-Vet  to  feed  your  stock  00  after  that  you  /  VVV^ 

“From  Ex-Pros,  ol  American  Shropshire  Breeder’s  Ass’n. 

lirrniKar  nf  (Sal  Vof  ’  ar>,l  *llhn)  ws  K . „  l , _ _ .1  )_  nt.  ,  .  .  ^  ^  V1  J 


“I  am  s  larffe  user  or  ‘Sal  Vet’  and  altbo’  we  have  a  large  flock  of  Shropshire  sheep  W9 
are  not  bothered.in  the  least  with  worms.  Out  of  191  lambs  we  lost  only  one  and 
that  death  was  not  caused  by  worms.”  Haxax  L.  Wardwsi,l, Springfield  Ct  r,  X.  Y. 

Send  No  Money  —  Simply  Send  Coupon  If  you  could  open  and  read  „ 

°f  hundredsof  stockmen  and  farmers — who  have  taken  advantage  of  mv !) 
liberal  offer,  you  would  not  delay  a  minute  in  sending  me  the  coupon  requesting 
enough  Sal-Vet  to  feed  your  stock  60  days,  especially  when  I  do  it  before 
you  pay.  Now  fill  in  the  coupon,  telling  how  many  head  of  stock  yon 
are  feeding— mail  at  once.  Sal-Vet  costs  but  one-twelfth  of  a  cent  per  a' 
day  for  each  hog  or  sheep. 

•  _  _  _  SIDNEYS  FE'L,  President  [42]  ‘ 

THE  S.  R.  FEJL  CO.,  Dept.  RNY  Cleveland.©. 

Prices:  40  Ibe..  $2.25:  100  lbs..  $5.00:  200  tbs..  $9.00*  300  Iba  Jr. 

$13.00;600  Iba.. $21. li.  No  or^era  filled  for  leas  than! 40  lbs.  ** 

Jr  ‘r. x&i'rjr  ^ 


F&f  .■ 
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EA.IRY  CA.TTXjE  | 

150  HIGH  GRADE 

Registered  (three-year)  Ayrshire  Bull 

Fashionable  co'or  markings.  Body  white,  with  red 
cheeks.  Gomes  from  good  milking  stock.  Bought 
to  head  our  herd  until  young  bull  matured.  First 
check  for  $100.00  gets  a  rare  bargain.  NATHAN  J. 

S.  PRICE,  AUantic  City  Daily  Press,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Large,  fine  individuals,  nicely  marked  and 
heavy  producers,  due  to  freshen  in  August. 
September  and  October.  100  two-year-old 
heifers,  sired  by  registered  Holstein  bulls 
aud  from  grade  cows  with  large  milk  records. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

The  WARNERS  AYRSHIRES  for  Sale 

UNCAS  OF  HICKORY  ISLAND.  No.  12740.  dropped  Decem¬ 
ber  12.  1909.  by  Osceola  of  Hickory  Island,  a  son  of 
Olga  Fox,  No.  18545,  and  grandson  of  Lnkalela,  No. 
12357  (12187  lbs.  milk,  543  ins.  butter)  and  grandson 
of  Lady  Fox,  No.  9669  (12299  lbs.  milk,  624  lbs  but¬ 
ter).  Descended  also  from  such  individuals  as  Lord 
Dudley  of  Drumsuie,  No.  7552,  Glencairu  3d  and 
Kirsty  Wallace  of  Aucbentrain,  champion  cow  in 
milk  tests  at  Buffalo  Exhibition.  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Address,  MANAGER  WARNERS,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

THE  TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS'  JOURNAL,  with  sale-list 

1  of  pure-bred  stock,  25cts  per  year.  Copy  free. 
We  have  some  very  good  offers  in  Holstein  and  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle,  German  Coach  Horses,  Shetland  Ponies. 
Southdown  ewes  and  Cheshire  gilts.  A  two-year 
Berkshire  hoar,  registered,  $25.00.  TOMPKINS  CO. 
BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Box  B,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

Eureka  Stock  Farm 

Breed  Up-Not  DownT.r«S"“.«gS’t; 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires,  li.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street. Pittsburg,  Pa. 

term  Jersey  Bulls  and  Heifers 

2  mos.  to  2  yrs.  old.  Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs,  all  ages,  Lincoln  Sheep,  and 
a  variety  of  Poultry.  Write  for  Circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  -  West  Chester,  Penna. 

EastRiverGradeHolsteins 

FOR  SALE 

100  HEIFERS— 1  and  2  years  old;  sired  by  full- 
blooded  bulls;  dams  are  high-grade  Holsteins. 
75  COWS — due  to  calve  this  Fall.  Large,  heavy 
milkers. 

30  FRESH  COW’S — Come  and  see  them  milked. 
10  REGISTERED  BULLS— Also  grade  bulls. 
DEPT  Y  JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Bell  Phone  No.  14,  F.  S.  Cortland,  N,  Y. 

DISPERSION  SALE 

Auction,  Thursday,  Sept.  4,  at :10  A.M. 

Fifty  head  cattle.  Guernsey  and  Hoist>»in  Grades 
yearlings  and  cows  in  different  stages  of  lactation' 
Horses,  poultry,  pigs,  wagons,  tools,  furniture^ 

F.  S.  HOLMES,  -  Pequannock,  N.  J. 

POLLED  HOLSTEINS 

The  only  herd  in  the  world— all  of  A.  R.  O.  breed¬ 
ing  and  registered  in  the  H.  F.  H.  B.  of  America. 

A  few  choice  Bull  Calves  from  A.  R.  0,  dams  for 
sale  at  6  mouths  of  age.  $125.00  and  up. 

Geo.  E.  Stevenson  &  Sons,  Waverly,  Penna. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

Registered  Guernsey  bull,  two  months  old;  well 
marked.  Registered  Berkshire  pigs.  (Premier  and 
Masterpiece).  ECKELHURST  FARM,  Milford,  New  Jersey 

DAIRYMEN 

Your  Profits  will  be  INCREASED 
by  that  Most  Economical  Producer 

The  Guernsey  Cow 

If  you  want  such,  write 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  Y  PETERBORO.  N.  H. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  11,1 

marked  and  well-grown  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE,  from 
three  to  four  mouths  old.  All  from  A.  It.  O.  dams 
with  records  of  19  lbs  ,  jr.  three,  to  25  lbs..  5  years 
old.  Sire,  Pietertje  Hengerveld  Segis  6th,  whose 
dam  and  grand-dam  averaged  31.15  Ins.  butter  in  7 
days.  Average  fat,  4.06.  Price,  $50.00  to  $100.00. 
ELMTREE  FARM,  Harry  Yates,  Prop.,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

.  Not  many  years  ago  16  lbs.  of  fat  in  7  days  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  creditable  yield  for  full-aged  cows,  and 
many  a  breeder  looking  for  a  bull  to  head  his  herd,  re¬ 
solved  to  consider  only  such  animals  as  could  show  a 
dam  with  this  record  or  better. 

Today  16  pounds  of  fat  is  the  mark  aimed  at  by  Holstein 
breeders  for  their  two-year-old  heifers  and  many  surpass  it. 

This  progress  shows  what  intelligent  selection  and  breed¬ 
ing  will  do  and  ought  to  prove  an  incentive  to  the  farmer 
to  improve  his  own  herd. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Scc  v.  Box  105.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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be  kept  upon  the  rape  continuously  this 
new  growth  will  not  be  permitted. 

h.  c.  &  it.  i?.  harpending. 
Yates  County,  N.  Y. 


THE  “OVERRUN”  ON  BUTTER. 

I  have  six  cows  and  have  made  my 
own  butter  for  several  years,  but  owing 
to  a  number  of  reasons  thought  of  send¬ 
ing  the  cream  to  a  creamery,  so  recently 
I  went  to  a  branch  of  a  large  creamery 
company.  This  company  buys  butter 
fat  by  the  Babcock  test  conducted  by 
themselves.  While  in  their  office  I  saw 
one  of  the  daily  record  sheets  they  send 
to  their  main  office;  835  pounds  butter 
fat  put  in  churn  and  1.041  pounds  butter 
taken  out,  being  a  trifle  over  25  per  cent 
overrun  calculated  on  the  butter-fat 
basis,  or  a  trifle  less  than  20  per  cent 
on  the  butter  as  a  base.  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  an  overrun  of  16  per 
cent  was  all  the  law’  allows.  If  this  is 
the  case  it  looks  to  me  as  though  the 
company  is  robbing  the  cream  seller  by 
undertesting  the  cream.  Will  you  advise 
me  in  the  case.  6.  M.  H. 

Newr  York. 

The  matter  of  the  overrun  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  butter  is  something  that  has 
puzzled  many  people  and  is  still  doing 
so.  It  is  likely  to  be  a  source  of  some 
trouble  for  a  time  to  come.  The  law  re¬ 
stricts  the  water  content  of  butter  to  16 
per  cent.  That  is  on  the  basis  of  the 
product  when  finished  for  market.  It 
means  that  in  100  pounds  of  butter  there 
may  be  16  pounds  of  water,  and  yet  there 
can  be  no  case  against  the  manufacturer, 
provided  the  sample  taken  gives  the  exact 


at  the  creamery  was  excellent.  It  seems 
to  me  that  20  per  cent  overrun  is  a  good 
one. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  this  cor¬ 
respondent  is  suspicious  that  the  cream 
is  not  tested  correctly.  From  the  figures 
that  I  have  given  it  will  be  seen  that  I 
would  regard  a  25  per  cent  overrun  as 
possible.  I  am  of  the  impression  also 
that  Federal  inspection  where  butter  is 
to  go  to  a  local  trade,  as  much  of  the 
butter  of  this  company  does,  is  not  made 
so  closely  as  in  some  other  cases.  It 
would  not  be  impossible  for  them  to 
work  in  more  water  than  the  law  allows 
and  still  not  be  hauled  up  for  it.  It  is 
a  dangerous  practice  for  most  manufac¬ 
turers,  however.  I  do  not  know  that 
this  company  have  very  superior  mate¬ 
rial  from  which  to  make  their  butter.  It 
is  regarded  as  more  easy  to  get  a  large 
overrun  where  the  cream  comes  in  fine 
condition  than  where  the  quality  is  infe¬ 
rior.  While  I  regard  the  excess  of  butter 
overfat  in  this  case  a  possibility,  I  pre¬ 
sume  I  should  regard  the  figures  just  as 
this  correspondent  regards  them  if  I 
were  in  his  place.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Babcock  test  is  being  so  misused  that 
everybody  is  inclined  to  become  suspi¬ 
cious  whenever  there  is  anything  unusual 
in  the  figures,  and  sometimes  when  there 
is  nothing  unusual.  It  is  a  shame  to  al¬ 
low  so  good  a  thing  as  the  Babcock  test 
to  become  discredited  in  the  hands  of 
manipulators.  No  one  should  sell  on 


BERKSIIIRES  ON  PASTURE.  Fig.  37S. 


PASTURING  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Part  I. 

The  profit  to  be  derived  from  a  herd 
of  swine  in  this  day  of  high-priced  pork 
is  not  sufficiently  realized  by  the  average 
farmer.  In  years  past  it  was  the  usual 
practice  throughout  the  West  and  in 
some  other  sections  as  well,  to  maintain 
pigs  in  a  pen  and  develop  them  by  shov¬ 
eling  to  them  all  the  corn  they  would 
consume.  This  practice  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  fattening  herd;  but  breeding 
stock  to  a  great  extent  received  the  same 
treatment.  This  system  was,  in  part,  to 
blame  for  reducing  the  average  size  of 
mature  animals,  after  a  few  generations, 
from  600  or  800  pounds  to  300  or  400 
pounds,  and  where,  under  natural  condi¬ 
tions,  brood  sows  throughout  the  West 
farrowed  litters  averaging  eight  or  ten 
and  raised  them,  deterioration  was  in¬ 
evitable,  until  the  average  breeder,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  corn  belt,  was  satisfied 
with  a  litter  of  five  and  gratified  with 
more.  A  gilt  should  farrow  at  her  first 
litter  six  or  more,  and  a  mature  sow 
should  average  from  year  to  year  not 
less  than  10.  If  these  females  are  per¬ 
mitted  sufficient  exercise  and  the  right 
sort  of  food,  and  not  too  much  of  it,  they 
will  not  only  produce  such  litters,  but 
will  raise  a  satisfactory  proportion  of 
them  to  weaning  age.  In  our  own  herd 
mature  brood  sows  have,  for  years,  aver¬ 
aged  between  10  and  11  pigs  per  litter; 
and  certain  families  of  sows,  bred  by  us 
for  generations,  have  averaged  better 
than  11. 

It  is  probably  true  that  corn  at  60 
cents  a  bushel  will  profitably  produce 
pork,  selling  for  seven  or  eight  cents  per 
pound,  live  weight,  but  the  margin  is  not 
large  enough  to  induce  speculation,  nor 
hardly  to  cover  the  labor  and  many  risks 
involved.  In  order  to  maintain  the  herd 
in  maximum  thrift,  to  produce  satisfac¬ 
tory  litters  of  strong  pigs,  and,  in  short, 
to  produce  pork  profitably,  it.  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  herd  be  maintained  upon 
range,  and  that  the  major  portion  of  the 
ration  be  gathered  by  the  pigs  from  pas¬ 
tures  or  crops  intended  to  be  harvested 
by  them  in  the  field.  A  large  hoghouse 
is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  of  very 
doubtful  value.  Colony  houses,  either 
A-shaped,  so-called,  or  of  the  shed-roof 
style,  which  will  house  from  10  to  20 
animals  each,  may  be  maintained  in  sep¬ 
arate  pasture  lots  and,  if  desired,  moved 
from  place  to  place  with  little  trouble. 
Such  houses,  well  constructed  and  paint¬ 
ed,  will  cost  from  $15  to  $25  each  to 
build  and,  if  kept  painted,  will  last  for 
many  years.  The  writer  finds  an  A-shaped 
pen,  measuring  7x10  feet  on  the  ground 
and  seven  feet  high  at  the  peak,  used  in 
connection  with  shed-roof  pens,  8x16  on 
the  ground,  five  feet  front  and  31/4  eleva¬ 
tion  rear,  to  be  very  satisfactory.  Of 
course  our  herd  is  composed  of  purebred 
animals  only,  and  the  young  disposed  of 
for  breeding  purposes,  so  that  we  seldom 
keep  more  than  a  dozen  in  one  lot  or  pen. 

Our  system  of  pastures  and  forage 
crops  includes  sweet  corn,  sorghum,  rape, 
rye,  clover  and  Alfalfa,  with  permanent 
pastures  of  Blue  grass.  The  South  has 
a  great  advantage  in  this  respect  in  that 
the  growing  season  is  much  longer  and 
forage  crops  may  include  peanuts,  in 
corn ;  cliufas,  artichokes,  Crimson  clover 
and  a  much  longer  pasture  season  for 
grasses.  We  cut  and  feed  the  corn  on 
grass  pastures,  commencing  with  a  stalk 
each  day  per  animal,  ear  and  all.  and 
gradually  increasing  the  amount.  Much 
care  should  be  exercised  in  starting  ani¬ 
mals  on  green  or  immature  corn.  We 
sow  rye  or  rape  in  the  corn  at  the  last 
cultivation  and  practice  this  in  larger 
fields  where  the  corn  is  grown  primarily 
for  the  silo  or  otherwise.  Rape  is  sown 
ahead  of  the  cultivator  at  the  rate  of 
three  pounds  per  acre.  Rye  sown  the 
same  way  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  per 
acre.  Either  of  these  will  afford  abun¬ 
dant  pasture  after  the  corn  is  harvested, 
and  will  last  well  into  the  early  Winter. 
The  rye  may  be  utilized  the  following 
year,  as  described  later.  When  rape  is 
grown  alone  for  swine  pasture  it  may  be 
sown  or  drilled  any  time  after  the  ground 
is  ready  in  the  Spring  up  to  July  1st.  It 
will  be  of  advantage  to  furnish  two  or 
three  lots  of  this  pasture.  The  pigs  will 
soon  crop  it  down  close,  and  if  removed 
to  another  lot  the  rape  will  make  a  new 
and  much  more  luxuriant  growth  from 
time  to  time,  the  size  of  the  plant  and 
amount  of  forage  being  greatly  increased 
by  occasional  croppings.  Should  the  pigs 


results  indicated  in  the  example  men¬ 
tioned.  It  may  be  well  to  note  that  a 
100  pounds  of  butter  containing  16 
pounds  of  water  may  show  either  a 
smaller  or  a  larger  amount  of  water  by 
the  test  than  the  true  amount.  It  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  sample  as  that  may  con¬ 
tain  proportionately  more  or  less  than 
the  100  or  the  1,000  pounds  averages. 
For  this  reason  it  is  never  perfectly  safe 
to  run  up  to  the  limit  allowed  by  the 
law.  Fourteen  or  15  pounds  of  water  is 
all  the  cautious  butter-maker  cares  to 
incorporated  in  100  of  butter. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  butter 
fat  and  water  are  not  the  only  constitu¬ 
ents  of  butter.  There  is  salt  and  casein, 
to  say  the  least.  There  may  be  three 
pounds  of  salt  and  possibly  two  of  casein. 
Now  if  we  figure  80  pounds  of  fat,  15  of 
water,  three  of  salt  and  two  of  casein  we 
have  one  hundred  of  butter.  This  on  a 
basis  of  fat  content  is  an  overrun  of  25 
per  cent.  I  would  regard  this  possible 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  In 
a  table  of  content  of  butter  under  aver¬ 
age  conditions  Wing  gives  the  following: 


He  further  adds  that  the  casein  should 
not  go  above  four  per  cent  nor  the  water 
above  15  per  cent.  The  fat,  he  says, 
should  not  be  under  80  per  cent.  Ilis 
table  was  made  some  time  ago  before 
watering  butter  came  to  be  such  a  fine 
art,  but  the  remarks  that  go  with  it 
show  that  he  was  not  even  then  unaware 
of  the  varying  constituents  of  butter.  I 
have  just  been  looking  over  a  yearly  re¬ 
port  of  a  creamery  where  the  amount 
of  fat  handled  amounted  to  over  172,000 
pounds.  The  overrun  in  this  case 
amounted  to  20  per  cent.  The  proprie¬ 
tor  told  me  that  he  expected  to  increase 
this  overrun  at  his  next  statement.  In 
this  case  I  am  sure  that  the  milk  and 
cream  were  tested  correctly,  and  the 
condition  of  the  product  when  delivered 


tost  without  being  in  position  to  deter¬ 
mine  definitely  whether  he  is  getting  a 
fair  deal.  Some  of  the  companies  that 
have  a  good  reputation  are  coming  under 
suspicion.  H.  n.  L. 


SELECTING  A  BULL. 

It  was  recently  stated  in  The  R.  N.-1t. 
that  if  a  man  wants  to  improve  his  dairy 
cows,  he  should  get  a  purebred  bull;  buy 
as  good  a  one  as  he  could  find,  and  be 
sure  that  he  got  his  money’s  worth.  This 
is  sound  advice,  but  now  comes  a  man 
who  wants  a  little  further  information. 
He  says  he  wants  to  know  .how  such  a 
dairyman,  without  much  study  of  breed¬ 
ing  of  purebred  animals,  can  know  that 
he  is  getting  his  money’s  worth,  as 
stated.  1  low  would  you  advise  such  a 
man  to  go  to  work  to  know  lie  is  getting 
his  money’s  worth  with  purebred  stock? 

In  my  opinion  such  a  man  as  you  de¬ 
scribe  should  first  settle  in  his  mind  be¬ 
yond  a  shadow  of  doubt  the  breed  of  cat¬ 
tle  for  which  he  wishes  to  care,  and  then 
take  a  step  further  and  decide  the  type 
of  animal  which  constitutes  the  ideal 
toward  which  he  wishes  to  breed.  Hav¬ 
ing  done  this  I  do  not  advise  a  man  to 
buy  too  hastily.  Of  course  if  the  man 
who  is  buying  is  a  better  judge  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  and  men  than  of  breeding 
and  cattle  he  can  go  to  a  reliable  breeder 
and  put  the  question  of  value  to  him 
fairly  and  receive  a  “square  deal,”  but 
unfortunately  there  are  breeders  whose 
standards  of  honesty  are  not  far  enough 
advanced  to  make  such  a  step  always 
advisable.  So  a  man  must,  sooner  or 
later,  inform  himself  and  be  his  own 
judge  and,  for  that  matter,  for  all  the 
time  and  study  he  puts  into  doing  this, 
he  will  be  well  repaid.  It  will  be  money 
well  expended  for  a  man  to  visit  several 
good  herds  and  get  prices  on  different 
grades  of  cattle.  To  some  extent  it 
would  be  of  value  to  him  to  attend  auc¬ 
tion  sales  of  good  cattle,  taking  time  to 
study  the  catalogue  of  the  sale  and  to 
look  carefully  over  the  stock  before  the 
sale  begins.  Personally  I  do  not  think 
the  hurry  and  rapid  bidding  of  a  suc¬ 


cessful  auction  sale  is  a  good  place  for 
an  average  dairyman  to  spend  his  money 
for  foundation  stock.  If  a  man  is  so 
situated  that  he  cannot  leave  home  to  do 
these  things  he  is  naturally  thrown  back 
upon  the  breeders  of  his  own  locality  and 
upon  advertised  herds.  In  the  latter  case 
the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  write  breed¬ 
ers  who  are  following  the  lines  of  breeding 
which  he  intends  to  follow,  and  from  a 
comparative  study  of  the  cattle  which 
are  offered  him  he  can  form  some  opinion 
of  the  price  he  must  pay  for  kind  of 
stock  ho  wants.  Let  me  add  one  word 
of  caution ;  do  not  buy  breeding  unless 
the  animal  is  a  good  individual.  A  pedi¬ 
greed  scrub  isn’t  an  inspiring  sight.  And 
remember,  too,  that  a  couple  of  years 
of  scrub  care  will  undo  the  work  of  sev¬ 
eral  generations  of  breeding. 

Vermont.  ciias.  S.  AIKEN. 

If  that  question  could  be  positively  an¬ 
swered  affirmatively  it  would  take  out 
the  greatest  problem  in  breeding.  He 
cannot  know — he  can  only  hope.  Bulls 
can  be  judged  on  their  counts,  individ¬ 
uality,  pedigree  and  offspring.  The  first 
count  is  embraced  in  the  score  card,  is 
usually  fairly  accurate,  and  needs  no 
elaboration  from  me  except  to  say  that 
I  insist  on  a  level  top  line  to  the  tail,  a 
big  barrel,  sharp  withers,  and  nothing 
very  “beefy.”  I  don’t  like  a  coarse  head, 
and  I  want  the  rudimentaries  well 
placed  (but  for  that  I  study  his  dam). 

As  to  pedigree,  the  most  important 
thing  to  remember  is  that  the  best  part 
of  the  pedigree  is  the  breeder’s  name.  If 
you  have  no  confidence  in  the  breeder, 
the  pedigree  is  not  worth  much,  and  if 
you  have  confidence,  then  rely  on  him 
(largely)  and  disregard  the  pedigree. 
Try  to  see  the  ancestors  and  any  half  or 
full  sisters  that  may  be  around,  study 
the  herd  environment  and  ascertain 
whether  the  herd  is  a  “reigning”  herd  or 
a  bunch  of  “has-beens.”  Disregard  fash¬ 
ion  in  blood  lines  for  the  grade  herd. 
Remember  that  records  are  more  to  the 
credit  of  the  milker  and  feeder  than  to 
the  credit  of  the  cow,  especially 
short-time  records.  I  have  seen 
inferior  animals  bought  to  head  a 
university  herd  on  the  strength  of 
short-time  tests  made  by  skilful  feed¬ 
ers.  and  a  fine  herd  ran  down  50  to  60 
per  cent  in  four  years.  Offspring  is  the 
final  test  and  the  only  sure  one — and  it 
has  uncertainties.  In  the  offspring  you 
can  see  the  tendencies  of  the  bull,  and 
you  know  what  to  expect.  An  aged  bull, 
four  to  six  years  old,  can  almost  always 
be  bought  for  less  than  a  young  bull. 
The  reason  is  that  the  average  man  is 
justly  much  afraid  of  a  mature  bull,  and 
he  hates  to  undertake  the  work  of  mak¬ 
ing  his  bluff  good  with  the  old  fellow. 
Another  reason  is  that  many  bulls, 
through  careless  handling  become  slow, 
and  partially  impotent — facts  which  can 
be  ascertained  readily  before  purchase. 

But,  to  my  mind,  an  important  thing 
to  remember  is  that  in  selecting  a  bull  to 
head  scrub  or  grade  herd,  fine  points  in 
pedigree,  etc.,  need  not  be  considered  that 
should  be  considered  in  selecting  a  herd 
leader  for  a  registered  herd.  The  breed 
influence  behind  almost  any  purebred 
bull,  if  his  mother  and  father  are  all 
right,  should  be  such  as  would  improve 
the  average  grade  herd.  Finally,  though, 
raise  your  calves  carefully,  and  feed  and 
watch  them  until  they  freshen.  This  is 
a  Jersey  section.  Only  Jersey  bulls  are 
used ;  and  in  the  past  few  years  advance 
has  been  rapid.  I  have  given  free  serv¬ 
ice  of  my  registered  bulls  to  all  who 
would  come — about  125  cows  per  year, 
and  besides  have  loaned  out  bulls  to  all 
who  would  care  for  them.  With  equal 
opportunity,  some  herds  here  are  now  of 
such  quality  that  $75  will  not  buy  the 
poorest  grade — unless  she  is  not  sound — 
while  in  others  $45  is  a  top  price.  The 
difference  is  almost  wholly  in  the  method 
of  raising  and  feeding  the  calves.  But 
that  is  another  story.  GEORGE  G.  CURTIS. 

Wisconsin. 


A  MIDDLE-AGED  bachelor  was  in  a  res¬ 
taurant  at  breakfast  when  he  noticed  this 
inscription  on  the  egg.  "To  whom  it  may 
concern :  Should  this  meet  the  eye  of 
some  young  man  who  desires  to  marry  a 
farmer’s  daughter,  18  years  of  age, 

kindly  communicate  with  - ,  Sparta, 

N.  J.”  After  reading  this  he  made  haste 
to  write  to  the  girl  offering  marriage  and 
in  a  few  days  received  this  note :  “Too 
late.  I  am  marrjed  now  and  have  four 
children.” — Newark  Star. 
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William  Louden,  the  Edison  of  Sanitary,  Labor 
Saving  Barn  Equipment  Has  Solved  the  Barn 
Problems  for  -  the  Farmers  and  Dairymen 


Remodeling  and  Rebuilding 
Time  is  Here 

This  is  the  best  time  to 
make  arrangements  for  in¬ 
stalling  Stalls.  Stanchions, 
Feed  and-  Lit- 
t  e  r  Carriers. 

Make  up  your 
mind  to  have 
the  improve¬ 
ments  put  in 
this  year — then, 
by  next  year, 
you’ll  have 
them  paid  for 
by  the  savings. 


Be  Ready  for  Frosty  Mornings — You’ll 
Need  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  Then 

Have  Louden  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers 
installed  before  cold  weather,  that  you 
may  cut  down  the  exposure  necessary  in 
doing  the  feeding  and  cleaning. 

There  is  no  Currier  made  to-day  that 
Is  operated  as  easily  as  is  the  Louden.  A 
hoy  of  twelve  is  prepared  to  do  all  the 
heavy  work  in  the  barn  if  lie  has  a 
Louden  Carrier.  You  can  lift  forty  times 
as  much  with  a  Louden  Carrier  lifting 
device  as  you  can  with  just  your  strength. 

The  peculiar  construction  of  the  Louden 
Carriers  gives  them  strength  and  they  will 
outwear  any  other  carrier  to  be  bought 
to-day.  So  well  has  the  work  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Carrier  been  distributed  on 
the  various  parts,  that  there  is  little 
strain  in  any  particular  piece  of  the 
mechanism,  no  matter  how  heavy  the 
load. 

lad  the  Price -  Well,  that  is  a  pleasant 
surprise  that  awaits  you.  The  cost  is  so 
moderate  that  Louden  Carriers  will  soon 
pay  for  themselves,  by  the  saving  of 
labor,  of  feed,  nod  the  elements  of  value 
in  the  manure. 

Why  Net  Economize  in  the  Barn  as  Well  ? 


Take  Advantage  of  Mr. 

Louden’s  47  Years  Experience 

Buy  the  Best — Louden’s 
Sanitary  Barn  Equipment 

It  costs  you  no  more  than  the  cheaply  made 
kind,  has  many  more  advantages,  more  val¬ 
uable  features,  and  will  last  as  long  as  the 
barn  stands.  Every  piece  in  Louden’s 
Equipment  is  made  of  the  best  material 
that  can  be  secured,  and  is  manufac¬ 
tured  and  assembled  in  the  Louden 
Factories  by  competent  men.  Louden’s 
can  truly  be  called  the 
“Perfection  Line.” 

If  vou  could  buv  a 

t' 

shovel  made  of  steel  or 
one  of  tin,  for  practically 
t lie  same  price,  you’d  take 
the  steel, — of  course. 

If  you  have  an  opportunity  to  buy  two  kinds  of 
sanitary  barn  equipment,  at  practically  the  same 
price, — and  one  is  made  in  a  thoroughly  workman¬ 
like  manner,  and  the  other  thrown  together  hit  or 
miss,  just  any  old  way— you’d  buy  the  best  — 

You’d  Buy  the  Louden  Make,  of  Course 

Any  barn  equipment  purchased  today,  will  be  an  im¬ 
provement  over  the  equipment  of  yesterday, — the  old  kind 
with  deep  mangers,  the  filthy  floor,  the  rigid  stanchion — but 
why  not  get  the  best  at  the  same  price. 

Louden  Stalls  and  Stanchions  and  Litter  and  Feed  Car¬ 
riers  are  as  well  made  as  many  clocks.  Every  joint  is  fitted 
perfectly  with  Louden  dust-proof  malleable  connections; 
there  are  no  cracks  or  crevices  to  catch  dust;  and  for 
strength,  Louden  Equipment  will  stand  the  wear  longer  than 
your  barn. 


Strength 

Flexibility 

LAnimal 

(OM  FORT(| 

fe>ANITATION 


IBeauty 


Ut/ftABfLfTY  i 


ILabor 

Saving 


Farmers  Profit 


Weakest  Point  the  Strongest  on  Louden’s 

Some  stanchions  break  at  the  hinge,  but  not  so 
with  the  LOUDEN.  The  coupling  pin  at  this  joint 
passes  through  four  thicknesses  of  malleable  iron 
twice  as  much  as  on  any  other  stanchion.  The 
stanchion,  like  a  chain,  is  as  strong  as  its  weakest 
point— and  the  hinge  on  Loudeu’s  Stanchion  is  strong 
enough  to  hold  an  elephant. 

The  illustration  shows  how  the  malleable  pieces 
are  reinforced  at  the  joint,  where  the  strong  half-inch 
rivet  passes  through.  There,  it  will  be  noticed,  by 
the  illustration,  the  material  is  much  thicker,  thus 
making  up  for  the  hole  made  for  the  rivet.  The 
malleable  parts  for  the  Louden  Stanchion  hinge  are 
four  times  as  large  as  those  of  the  illustration — 
so  heavy  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  broken 
by  ordinary  usage. 


w  * 

You  Should  Buy  Louden’s  Stalls  and  Stanchions  Because  They  /* 

Align  the  cow  to  the  gutter,  keep  her  clean  and  save  the  bedding.  / 

The  cow  may  swing  her  neck  nine  inches  in  any  direction  and  scare  the  flies  off  her  rump  with  / 


her  head 

The  cow  can  get  down  and  up  without  danger  of  scratching  her  knee  or  brisket.  Every  part  of 
the  curl)  and  stanchions  is  round. 


The  cut-out  manger  curb  makes  it  possible  for  the  cow  to  have  her  throat  within  ten  inches 


t  Louden  I 
+  Machinery  Co.,  ■ 
y  2  9  2  Broadway,  a 
Fairfield,  Iowa,  g 


Louden  Barn  Equipment  Will  j 
Be  Exhibited  At  These  Fairs 

Connecticut,  Danbury,  Oct.  0-11. 

Illinois  (State).  Springfield.  Oct.  8-11. 
Indiana  (State),  Indianapolis.  Sept.  8-12. 
Kansas  (State)  Hutchinson,  Sept.  13-20. 
Michigan  (State)  Detroit,  Sept.  15-20. 
Minnesota  (State)  Hainline.  Sept.  1-0. 
Missouri  (State)  Sednlia,  Sept.  27-Oet  3. 
Nebraska  (State)  Lincoln.  Sept.  1-5. 

New  Jersey  (interstate)  Trenton,  Sept.  29- 
Oct.  3. 

New  York  (State)  Syracuse.  Sept.  8-13. 

North  Carolina  (State)  Raleigh,  Oct.  20-25. 
Oldo  (State)  Cnluuihus,  Sept.  1-5. 

Oregon  (State)  Salem,  Sept.  29-Oet  4 
Tennessee  (State)  Nashville,  Sept.  29- 
Oct.  4. 

Wisconsin  (State)  Milwaukee,  Sept.  8-12. 


of  the  floor  when  lying  down.  It  also  makes  possible  high  manger  curbs  ou  eticli  side, 
prevents  loss  of  food,  as  many  cows  nose  a  portion  of  their  rations  out. 

The  mangel’  partition  makes  it  possible  for  each  cow  to  be  fed  the  required  amount 
each  meal,  and  it  is  impossible  for  her  neighbor  to  eat  a  portion  of  it.  No  half-fed  or  + 
over-fed  cows  in  Louden  Stalls. 

Every  piece  of  metal  equipment  is  galvanized  or  painted  inside  and  out  with  * 
the  host  quality  aluminum  paint,  insuring  against  rust. 


See  your  dealer  or  fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to-day.  We  will 
mail  you  handsome  books  giving  facts  and  figures  of  vital  importance  / 
to  every  man  whether  he  owns  one  cow  or  a  thousand.  S 


Louden  Machinery  Co. 

Makers  of  300  Labor  Savers  for  the  Barn  S 

292  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa  /  «• R  He 


This  +  Without  cost  to  me  g 
f  pend  the  book  or  books  3 
+  marked  with  an  x: 

*  (  )  Dairy  Barn  Equipment.  ® 

f  (  )  Facts  on  Manure  Values,  jj 

^  (  )  Hanging  the  Barn  Door.  * 

+  (  )  Catalog  of  Feed  and  Litter  a 

,  Carriers.  I 

j  will  not  bui,<1  a  new  barn - by - ft.  jj 

f  I  wilVnot  remodel  my  preseut  barn  this  year.  J 
y  1  keep. ...head  of  cattle  and. ...head  of  hoc  cs.  g 
/  (Cross  out  Uie  words  that  do  not  apply  to  your  j 
+  ease. )  g 

1 

.  I 

I 

. * .  I 


Name  . 

* 

Tost  Office. 


f  U.  K .  State 

S  Mr . 

equipment.  His  address  is. 


a  neighbor,  is  considering  new  barn  * 


Dost  Office. 


State. 


keeps . head  of  cattle  and . horses.  I 


ess 
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GaUdweli, 

The  Price  Maker 

Gasoline  Engines,  Cream 
Separators,  Manure 
Spreaders,  Pump  Jacks 
and  Feed  Grinders  at 
prices  with  quality  that 
can’t  be  beat. 

Caldwell,  The  Quality  Man 

The  quality  of  my  goods  permit  of  a 
five  year  guarantee.  Ask  the  user — 
you  will  find  him  well  pleased  and  has 
saved  big  money  by  buying  from  me. 

Caidwell,  Your  Friend 

Because  he  sells  on  60-day  free  trial,  per¬ 
mits  you  to  use  the  goods  before  paying 
for  them  and  allows  you  to  be  the  judge 
of  their  value.  Just  write  me  before 


No  more  engine  worry.  No  fear  of  fire. 
No  insurance  troubles.  The  really  safe  en¬ 
gine — investigated  and  now  sealed  with  the 
label  of  security — is  here.  Every 

Jacobson  Engine 

is  personalty  inspected ,  appro ved  and  labeled  by 
the  Underwriters  Laboratories  Co.,  Inc.  Good 
every  other  way.  too.  One-third  more  than  rated 
capacity.  Easy,  sure  starting.  Never  kicks 
back.  Hopper  cooled.  Write  for  Booklets. 


JACOBSON  MACHINE 


Gasoline  Engines  0m 


No  Cranklnjj — start  easily  with  a  slow  turn  of' 
fly-wheel.  Sumter  Gear  Driven  Magneto  does 
away  with  batteries,  their  expense  and  trouble.  In 
other  ways  they  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  I 
and  give  best  of  satisfaction 
for  all  farm  work.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalogue,  dealer’s 
name  and  Proof  of  I 
!  ,  Lauson  Frost  King  | 

|j*j  ^  efficiency. 

THE  JOHN  LAUSON  I 
MFG.CO. 

218  N.W.  SI.. 
'He*  Holstein,  Wli. 


YOURS 

—For  Greatest 
Power  Profits! 

Send  in  your  name  on  postal !  Don’t  buy 
a  power  outfit  of  any  kind  till  you  get  our 
facts,  figures  and  proof.  You  don’t 
realize  the  economy,  reliability  and 
superiority  or  the  famous 

STEAM 
ENGINES 

They  are  replacing  all  other  power' 
outfits  wherever  introduced.  Learn 
e  reasons.  Buy  your  last  engine 
and  save  lilg  money.  Leffel 
runs  any  machine,  docs  many 
things  gasoline  can't  do. 
Burns  anything  for  fuel. 
Don't  wait!  Write  us  now! 
James  Leffel  &  Company  j 
Springfield,  Ohio  ^ 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

30  Days’  Trial— Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

The  Wasson  Stanclilou  Co., 
iiox  (30,  *:•  Cuba.  N.  V. 

HAS  A  HUNDRED  USES 

Avenarius  Carbolineum  has  a  hundred  uses 
about  the  farm  as  a  wood  preservative,  insect¬ 
icide,  disinfectant,  wash,  spray  and  paint.  It 
will  lengthen  the  life  of 
the  silo,  the  barn,  posts 
and  other  woodwork. 
Keeps  lice,  mites  and 
vermin  from  poultry  and 
stock.  The  ideal  pre¬ 
servative  for  shingles, 
fioors,  silos, troughs,  etc. 
Waterproofs  tarpaulins, 
ropes,  covers,  tool  hand¬ 
les,  hose,  wheels,  etc. 
Avenarius  Carbolineum 
is  non-poisonous,  non- 
inflammable,  and  is  eas¬ 
ily  and  quickly  applied 
as  paint,  spray  or  dip. 
Writefor  Bulletin  33, de¬ 
scribing  its  many  uses. 
If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it 
—order  direct  from  us.  Carbolineum  Wood 
Preserving  Company,  jgj  Franklin  St.,  N.  Y- 


BROOD  MARES  FOR  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  often  referred  to  the  possible 
profit  in  producing  good  horses  on  our 
Eastern  farms.  Too  many  farmers  seem 
to  think  that  the  stallion  is  about  all 
there  is  to  this  business.  The  fact  is 
that  the  brood  mares  must  also  be  of  a 
high  type,  large,  well  shaped,  and  of 
good  breeding.  One  reason  why  there  are 
so  many  chunks  and  poorly  shaped  horses 
on  the  market  is  because  light  and  infe- 
.  rior  mares  are  often  taken  for  breeding. 
There  is  no  use  hoping  to  obtain  a  high- 
class  horse,  even  with  the  best  stallion, 
unless  the  mare  is  also  of  the  desired 
type. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  379  shows  a  team 
of  mares  well  suited  for  this  purpose. 
This  class  of  horse  will  prove  very  de¬ 
sirable  for  work  on  our  Eastern  farms. 
They  are  not  only  capable  of  handling 
any  of  our  modern  tools,  but  when  prop¬ 
erly  mated,  such  mares  are  sure  to  give 
a  class  of  colts  which  will  grow  into 
heavy  and  shapely  horses.  Mr.  Coe,  who 
sent  us  this  picture,  gives  the  following 
sensible  note  regarding  this  matter: 

They  are  Ohio  bred,  came  this  Spring, 
grade  Percheron  and  Shire,  six  and  seven 
years  old,  weighing  3,000  pounds.  I 
bought  them  for  brood  mares  as  well  as 
work  and  have  bred  them  both  to  a  pure¬ 
bred  imported  Percheron,  weighing  2,000 
pounds.  I  think  colts  from  this  class  of 


has  been  used.  This  will  make  them 
smooth  and  prevent  absorption. 

If  the  silo  is  to  be  built  in  circular 
form,  I  would  suggest  consideration  of  a 
plan  which  I  adopted  in  1895,  and  which 
has  given  most  excellent  satisfaction. 
One  of  these  silos  can  be  seen  at  the  barn 
of  Mr.  .T.  L.  Lowell,  in  Auburn,  Me. ; 
where  it  has  been  in  use  for  several  years. 
The  chief  advantages  of  this  form  of  silo 
are  its  cheapness,  durability,  a  continu¬ 
ous  door,  good  keeping  qualities.  The 
material  for  making  one  of  these  silos 
consists  of  three  6x6  inch  posts,  their 
length  the  height  of  silo,  and  2x4  staves 
enough  to  complete  the  circle.  Any  good 
lumber  may  be  used.  The  quantity  re¬ 
quired  for  this  silo  would  be  1,512  feet 
board  measure.  Two  of  the  posts  are 
designed  for  the  door  posts,  the  other  is 
for  the  binding  post  to  be  used  in  the 
rear  of  the  silo.  Ten  half-inch  round 
iron  hoops  will  be  needed.  These  are 
made  in  half-lengths,  with  a  broad  head 
on  one  end,  and  a  washer  and  nut  on 
the  other  end ;  the  threads  should  be 
cut  a  pretty  good  length  to  allow  of  turn¬ 
ing  up  the  nut  if  it  should  be  necessary. 

The  door  posts  are  framed  together  by 
placing  a  plate  across  the  top  and  a  sill 
across  the  bottom,  the  distance  apart  the 
door  is  to  be  wide.  A  bolt  is  then  placed 
across  just  above  the  sill  and  another 


TWO  GOOD  BROOD  MARES  ON 

mares  and  a  good  horse,  well  fed  and 
taken  care  of.  should  find  a  ready  market. 
I  aim  to  raise  three  or  four  every  year, 
have  now  three  yearlings  and  two  wean¬ 
lings  all  from  same  horse.  a.  d.  c. 

Conesus,  N.  Y. 

A  SILO  IN  MAINE. 

I  would  like  advice  in  regard  to  build¬ 
ing  a  silo  in  one  corner  of  the  basement 
of  my  barn,  which  is  feet  deep, 

walled  up  on  two  sides  and  backed  up 
with  a  mixture  of  gravel  and  loam.  Hav¬ 
ing  plenty  of  stone  as  large  as  a  man 
can  handle.  I  wish  to  wall  up  the  other 
two  sides  (12x12  feet  square  by  7%  feet 
deep),  pointing  this  new  wall  inside  and 
out  with  cement ;  also  the  old  wall  inside 
with  cement  bottom,  then  extending  up 
from  the  wall  with  wood.  Can  I  make 
a  good  silo  on  this  plan?  What  mixture 
of  lime  cement  and  sand  would  be  best 
adapted  to  this  work.  w.  P.  s. 

Livermore  Falls,  Me. 

You  have  a  most  excellent  place  to 
build  a  silo,  and  your  plan  is  a  good  one. 
Build  the  inside  walls  of  grout,  instead 
of  using  the  large  stones  and  trying  to 
bind  them  together  with  cement.  By 
building  a  smooth  crib  the  sides  of  the 
grout  wall  will  be  smooth  and  entirely 
free  from  any  depressions,  which  they 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  have  if  the  large 
rocks  are  used.  A  circular  silo  will  be 
more  satisfactory  in  every  way ;  it  can 
be  built  cheaper  according  to  its  capacity 
than  any  other  form  and  will  be  more 
durable. 

If  a  circular  silo  is  to  be  built  on  the 
rock  foundation,  I  would  advise  that  the 
corners  be  cut  sufficiently  to  allow  the 
placing  of  the  wood  upon  it.  This  can 
be  done  by  building  into  the  corners  so 
as  to  make  it  eight-sided.  The  grout  or 
stone  part  of  the  silo  should  be  a  little 
smaller  than  the  wood  to  allow  of  hank¬ 
ing  up  a  little  on  the  inside  with  soft 
cement  to  insure  a  perfect  joint.  Two 
parts  of  clean  sand  to  one  of  cement 
will  make  a  good  mixture  for  the  grout; 
into  this  can  be  worked  as  many  small 
stones  or  stone  chips  as  can  be  used  and 
still  leave  the  inside  of  the  wall  smooth. 
For  the  mortar  to  point  up  the  outside 
wall  a  little  lime  may  be  used,  but  not 
too  much,  as  it  would  be  more  likely  to 
crumble.  After  the  walls  are  completed 
they  may  be  skim-coated  lightly  with  a 
thin  mortar  in  which  a  little  more  lime 


A  NEW  YORK  FARM.  Fig.  379. 

just  below  the  plate.  This  insures  per¬ 
fect  rigidity  and  the  posts  will  never 
move,  no  matter  how  great  the  pressure. 
Two  by  two  inch  grooves  are  now  rab¬ 
beted  out  of  the  inside  corners  of  the 
posts  for  the  ends  of  the  boards,  which 
are  to  be  used  for  the  door  to  rest  in.  As 
many  holes  are  now  bored  in  the  posts 
as  there  are  hoops  to  be  used,  using 
five-eighths-inch  bit.  The  first  hole  should 
be  placed  as  near  the  bottom  as  possible, 
the  next  one  about  one  foot  above  it,  the 
second  one  about  18  inches  above  that, 
and  so  on,  extending  the  distance  as  the 
top  is  neared  and  holes  for  the  10  hoops 
bored.  These  holes  should  be  bored  so 
the  inside  edges  will  be  two  inches  from 
the  inside  edge  of  the  post.  The  binding 
post  should  have  as  many  holes  bored  in 
it  as  there  are  in  both  of  the  door  posts. 
They  should  be  bored  as  near  in  pairs  as 
possible  and  allow  for  the  turning  of  the 
nuts.  When  building  the  silo  the  door 
posts  are  stood  in  the  proper  place  and 
firmly  stayed.  Staves  are  then  stood  up 
on  around  the  circle,  each  one  being 
stayed,  temporarily,  by  tacking  old  bar¬ 
rel  staves  across  them  till  the  farther 
side  of  the  circle  is  reached.  The  bind¬ 
ing  post  is  then  put  in  place  aud  the 
remainder  of  the  staves  follow,  till  the 
other  door  post  is  reached.  For  this  in¬ 
side  silo  the  staves  do  not  need  to  be 
planed  or  bevelled.  The  posts  take  the 
place  of  staves.  A  hoop  is  now  taken 
and  thrust  through  the  lower  hole  in  the 
right-hand  post,  on  around  to  the  bind¬ 
ing  post  through  the  hole  in  it  tyid  the 
nut  turned  up.  Another  hoop  goes 
through  the  left-hand  post  around  the 
left  of  the  silo  in  the  same  way  as  the 
other,  and  so  on,  till  the  hoops  are  all 
placed.  They  can  then  be  turned  up  till 
the  ring,  when  struck,  shows  that  they 
are  tight.  The  door  boards  may  be  any 
square-edged  boards  of  even  thickness 
sawed  the  right  length  to  fit  firmly  into 
the  grooves.  After  everything  is  ready 
two  men  will  place  the  silo  in  position 
in  one-half  day.  The  hoops  will  cost 
about  $1  each. 

If  a  square  silo  is  to  be  built  I  would 
advise  tlie  use  of  thoroughly  seasoued, 
tougued  and  grooved  boards  one  inch 
thick  used  single,  placed  on  a  firm  frame 
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and  put  on  horizontally.  The  door  may 
be  made  the  same  as  the  door  of  the 
circular  silo.  The  boards  should  be  put 
on  with  the  groove  edge  up  and  the 
groove  filled  with  coal  tar  to  insure  a 
perfect  joint.  B.  walker  m’keen. 
Maine. 


EXPENSE  IN  SELLING  MILK. 

Having  rented  a  farm  for  four  years 
and  making  no  headway  on  account  of 
high  rental,  small  outfit  of  tools  and  very 
little  stock,  my  wife  and  I  decided  to 
sink  or  swim,  so  bought  Glen  Farm,  our 
present  location,  in  Fall  of  1901.  We 
were  .$200  in  debt  and  a  friend  loaned  us, 
on  mortgage,  that  amount  in  addition  to 
total  purchase  price  of  farm.  We  had 
for  stock  one  old  cow,  two  heifers  which 
we  had  raised,  and  a  good  horse.  The 
oldest  heifer  freshened  soon  after  we 
moved.  She  had  a  nice  heifer  calf,  which 
we  raised.  The  following  Spring,  after 
much  consideration  and  upon  advice  of  a 
friend,  wo  bought  a  milk  route,  selling 
about  100  quarts  per  day.  We  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  pay  down  on  route  and  I  gave  my 
note  for  total  purchase  price.  Our  idea 
was  to  raise  all  the  milk  possible  and 
buy  the  rest.  We  had  no  money  with 
which  to  buy  cows,  and  the  farm  did 
not  then  raise  more  than  enough  hay  to 
feed  what  stock  we  had,  so  for  the  first 
year  or  two  we  had  to  buy  the  greater 
part  of  milk  sold.  However,  the  route 
proved  to  be  a  paying  business  and  we 
were  soon  selling  about  200  quarts  a  day. 
In  a  year  or  two  we  paid  the  note  given 
for  route  and  were  able  to  buy  two  or 
three  cows.  These  were  bred  to  the  best 
bull  in  the  neighborhood  (at  that  time 
a  purebred  bull  was  an  exception)  and 
all  good  heifer  calves  were  raised.  In 
a  short  time  we  had  six  or  seven  cows, 
several  heifers  and  the  route  had  grown 
so  it  took  about  all  my  time.  We  had 
to  have  help  for  the  farm  and  our  varied 
experiences  with  hired  men  and  boys 
would  fill  a  good-sized  book. 

Getting  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
hired  help,  we  finally  sold  all  the  cows 
and  all  the  heifers  but  two  of  the  best 
ones.  We  were  able  to  buy  plenty  of 
milk  and  get  along  without  any  help, 
which  proved  to  be  much  more  pleasant 
and  about  as  profitable.  However,  our 
farm  was  not  improving,  so  in  1907  I 
took  a  neighbor  as  partner,  in  the  milk 
business  only ;  he  having  a  farm  near 
mine,  and  we  began  to  stock  up  with 
cows  again.  The  two  heifers  above  men¬ 
tioned  were  now  giving  milk  and  I 
bought  several  more  cows.  My  partner 
and  I  went  on  the  milk  team  each  week 
alternately,  he  caring  for  my  stock  and 
I  his  when  we  were  on  the  team.  In  this 
way  we  managed  very  well  without  hiring 
help,  and  were  able  to  do  considerable 
work  on  our  farms. 

The  milk  route,  although  proving  prof¬ 
itable,  had  always  been  distasteful  to  us. 
My  wife’s  health  was  poor,  and  we  had 
had  a  long  uphill  pull.  The  long  hours 
with  no  Sunday  or  vacations  had  begun 
to  tell  on  us  both,  so  in  a  year  or  two 
we  sold  our  share  of  the  route.  Since 
then  we  have  improved  and  gradually  in¬ 
creased  our  stock  by  breeding  our  best 
cows  to  registered  bulls  (either  Ilolstein- 
Friesian  or  Ayrshire)  and  raising  the 
heifer  calves,  so  that  we  now  have  seven 
cows  and  nine  promising  heifers,  having 
raised  all  the  heifers  and  all  but  two  of 
the  cows. 

My  limited  experience  with  the  scrub 
or  grade  cows  we  bought  when  stocking 
up  has  been  that  their  powers  of  milk 
production  are  largely  undeveloped.  I 
find  that  a  liberal  grain  ration  of  the 
right  kind  with  plenty  of  roughage  and 
water  and  kind  treatment,  will  usually 
make  the  ordinary  scrub  that  does  not 
(or  just  barely)  pay  for  her  keep,  a 
profitable  investment.  But  I  prefer  to 
raise  my  own  cows ;  they  are  used  to 
the  farm,  more  gentle,  stay  in  pasture 
better  and  if  they  have  a  sore  teat  or 
udder  will  only  step  around  a  little  or 
perhaps  lift  a  foot  during  milking,  where¬ 
as  the  ones  we  buy  are  apt  to  be  wild, 
for  a  time  at  least,  and  if  teats  or  udder 
hurts  them  when  milking,  their  hind  foot 
will  come  up  like  a  steel-trap.  This 
takes  time  to  overcome.  A  fairly  good 
cow  in  this  section  costs  $100  and,  while 
I  have  kept  no  account,  am  positive  we 
can  raise  them  for  that  at  a  profit. 

*Xe\v  Hampshire.  l.  e.  e. 

“Why  don't  women  dress  sensibly?” 
“If  they  did,  half  the  industries  of  the 
world  would  go  to  smash.” — Louisville 
Courier-J  ournal. 
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HARPLES 


MECHANICAL 

MILKER 


will  be  demonstrated  at  the 
leading  Fairs  throughout 
the  country  this  Fall 


of  the  most  important  exhibits  for  the  farmer  and  dairyman  at  many  of  the  big 
Fairs  this  year  will  be  the  Sharpies  Milker — the  device  that  is  rapidly  revolutionizing 
modern  dairying.  No  man  who  owns  cows  can  afford  to  miss  this  exhibit. 


The  big-  feature  of  the  Sharpies  exhibit  will  be  the 
daily  demonstrations  of  the  Milker  in  actual  opera¬ 
tion  on  real  dairy  cows,  under  conditions  exactly 
like  those  in  your  own  dairy. 

You  Should  See  These  Demonstrations 

They  will  SHOW  you,  at  first  hand,  how  the  Sharpies  Milker 
fills  every  requirement  better  than  the  best  hand  milker. 
How  one  man  can  do  the  work  of  three  with  it;  how  reliable 
it  is — right  there  on  the  job  every  day  in  the  year;  excluding 
all  stable  air  and  dirt  — absolutely  sanitary;  gentle,  even- 
tempered  and  more  regular  in  its  action  than  any  hand  milker 
— drawing -the  milk  quickly  and  thoroughly,  and  keeping 
teats  and  udders  in  soft,  healthy,  pliable  condition. 


Take  Your  OwnTime,  Ask  all  the  Questions  You  Want 

The  plain-spoken,  practical  dairymen  in  charge  of  these 
demonstrations  will  explain  to  you  every  detail  of  the  equip¬ 
ment,  and  will  answer  every  question.  We  urge  you  to  spend 
all  the  time  you  want  in  our  exhibit,  as  we  want  you  to  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  wonderful  time,  labor 
and  money-saving  properties  of  the  Sharpies  Milker. 

Special  Accommodations,  If  You  Wish 

If  you  want  an  extra  good,  long  look  at  the  Milker  in  opera¬ 
tion,  we  can  arrange  a  Special  Individual  Inspection  for  you. 
Write  us  at  West  Chester  and  we  will  arrange  it  with  the 
men  in  charge  of  the  exhibit. 


Sharpies  Exhibits  at  the  Following  Fairs: 


Oklahoma  New  State  Fair,  Muskogee,  Okla.  .  Oct.  6-1  I 
Texas  State  Fair,  Dallas,  Tex.  .  .  .  Oct.  18-Nov.  2 

Montana  State  Fair,  Helena,  Mont . Sept.  22-27 

South  Dakota  State  Fair,  Huron,  S.  Dak.  .  .  Sept.  6-12 
Minnesota  State  Fair  and  Exhibition,  Hamline, 

Minn.  .  . . Sept.  1  -6 

Michigan  State  Fair,  West  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Sept.  1-6 
Wisconsin  State  Fair,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  .  .  Sept.  8-12 

Indiana  State  Fair,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  .  .  .  Sept.  8-12 

Illinois  State  Fair,  Springfield,  III . Oct.  3-1  1 

Nebraska  State  Fair,  Nebraska . Sept.  1-5 


Iowa  State  Fair  and  Exhibition,  Des  Moines,  la.  Aug.  20-28 
Missouri  State  Fair,  Sedalia,  Mo.  .  .  Sept.  27-Oct.  3 

Kansas  State  Fair,  Topeka,  Kans . Sept.  8-12 

Georgia  State  Fair,  Macon,  Ga . Oct.  21-31 

Kentucky  State  Fair,  Louisville,  Ky.  .  .  .  Sept.  9-14 

Maryland  State  Fair,  Timonium,  Md.  .  .  .  Sept.  2-6 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  Sept.  8-13 

North  Carolina  State  Fair,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  .  .  Oct.  20-25 

Ohio  State  Fair,  Columbus,  0 . Sept.  1-5 

Pennsylvania,  Allentown  Fair,  Allentown,  Pa.  .  Sept.  23-26 
Y'ermont  State  Fair,  White  River  Junction,  Vt.  Sept.  16-19 


V  irginia  State  Fair,  Richmond,  Va . Oct.  6-1  I 

Maryland  Inter-State  Fair,  Hagerstown,  Md.  .  Oct.  14-17 
New  Jersey-Penna.  Inter-State  Fair,  Trenton  SepL  29-Oct.  3 
California  State  Fair,  Sacramento,  Cal.  .  .  Sept.  13-20 

Canadian  National  Exhibition,  Toronto,  Can.  Aug.  23-Sept.  8 

Ottawa . Sept.  5-13 

Quebec . Aug.  23-Sept.  2 

Sherbrooke  . Aug.  30-Sept.  6 

Fredericton . Sept.  15-20 

Halifax . Sept.  3-11 


The  Sharpies  Tubular  Separator  Exhibit 

will  be  more  interesting  than  ever  this  year.  Be  sure  to 
make  a  careful  inspection  of  a  Sharpies  Tubular  while  at  your 
Fair— it  will  explain  to. you  why  this  separator  is  used  ex¬ 
clusively  on  the  leading  dairy  farms  in  the  country. 


Write  for  our  books  on  Mechanical  Milking  and  Business  Dairy¬ 
ing.  Be  informed  on  the  progress  of  dairying.  Free  on  request. 

Sharpies  Separator  Company 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


One  of  our  readers,  an  experienced 
attorney,  lias  shown  enough  kindly  in¬ 
terest  to  instruct  us  on  the  law  govern¬ 
ing  the  case  of  the  Vermont  boy  referred 
to  on  page  8S6,  where  he  relates  that  the 
Strout  agent  sold  his  farm  to  a  man 
who  forfeited  a  $200  payment  and  re¬ 
fused  title.  Strout’s  agent  kept  the  $200. 
Our  good  friend,  the  attorney,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Strout  agent  is  not  en¬ 
titled  to  a  commission  on  the  transaction 
as  reported,  and  is  not  legally  retaining 
the  $200.  “It  was,”  he  says,  “up  to 
Strout’s  agent  to  furnish  a  customer 
willing  and  able  to  buy.”  He  is  of  the 
opinion  that  E.  II.  B.  could  recover  the 
$200  on  suit ;  but  even  if  so,  he  is  prob¬ 
ably  as  well  off  financially  to  let  the 
matter  drop,  as  the  expense  and  annoy¬ 
ance  of  a  suit  would  discount  the  returns 
in  advance.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
glad  to  be  instructed  on  the  point  of  law. 
Of  course,  the  payment  should  have  gone 
to  the  owner  when  paid,  but  when  an 
owner  signs  a  Strout  contract,  he  author¬ 
izes  the  agent  to  sell,  and  one  of  their 
strong  points  is  to  get  their  hands  on 
the  deposit. 

The  Oxford  Linen  Mills  of  North 
Brookfield,  Mass.,  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Allen  G.  Buttrick,  of  Lancaster 
and  Frank  E.  Drury,  of  Worcester,  as 
receivers  August  11  by  Judge  Morton  in 
the  United  States  District  Court.  It  is 
understood  that  a  plan  of  reorganization 
is  contemplated. — Daily  Paper. 

Certainly  no  reader  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 
has  any  excuse  for  loss  by  investment  in 
this  concern.  It  was  one  of  the  fake 
schemes  promoted  by  the  Sterling  Deben¬ 
ture  Corporation,  and  from  the  very  in¬ 
ception  of  it,  the  scheme  was  disclosed 
in  this  column.  The  intimation  of  a  re- 
organization  plan  suggests  the  familiar 
scheme  of  asking  the  dupes  to  contribute 
again  in  the  expectation  that  they  will 
advance  more  good  money  in  a  hopeless 
effort  to  regain  what  is  already  lost. 

I  would  like  to  ask  your  advice  regard¬ 
ing  a  transaction  I  have  had  with  the 
Reliable  Poultry  Specialty  Co.  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  N.  Y.  In  February  we  saw  the 
Ajax  Oxygen  Vitalizer  advertised  in  the 
American  Poultry  Journal,  and  wrote 
asking  if  we  bought  one  and  found  it 
unsatisfactory,  would  money  be  returned. 
As  you  can  see  by  the  enclosed  letters, 
they  sent  a  signed  guarantee  to  return 
money  if  not  as  represented.  We  ordered 
one  and  also  asked  for  the  agency  for  this 
section,  they  promising  to  send  all  orders 
from  this  section  to  us.  Twice  we  wrote 
for  advertising  matter  which  they  prom¬ 
ised  to  send  but  did  not.  We  tried  it 
on  our  incubator  the  first  week  in  March, 
result  was  32  dead-in-shell  chicks. 
Thought  it  might  be  fault  of  eggs,  so 
attached  it  to  another  incubator ;  result 
54  dead  in  shell.  On  March  27,  attached 
it  to  another  incubator ;  had  72  dead  in 
shell.  A  great  many  of  these  eggs  had 
pipped.  We  wrote  to  the  Vitalizer  people 
stating  results,  but  they  paid  no  attention 
to  it.  After  a  week  of  waiting  wrote 
again  asking  them  to  take  the  vitalizers 
off  our  hands,  and  still  no  answer.  Wrote 
a  third  time  asking  for  a  reply  to  our 
previous  letters,  saying  if  we  did  not  hear 
from  them  at  once,  would  take  it  up 
with  The  Rural  New-Yorker — the  an¬ 
swer  came  quick.  We  sold  one  vitalizer 
to  a  neighbor  on  trial.  He  returned  it 
saying  he  had  more  dead-in-shell  chicks 
than  before  using.  We  have  the  six 
vitalizers  on  hand,  costing  us  $15,  besides 
money  spent  in  advertising.  Kindly  ad¬ 
vise  us  if  there  is  any  possible  way  of 
our  getting  our  money  back  from  them. 
We  are  enclosing  their  letters  and  adver¬ 
tising  matter. 

From  the  above  subscriber’s  statement 
and  the  correspondence  enclosed,  we  felt 
that  he  was  fully  entitled  to  a  refund 
of  his  money  paid  for  the  vitalizers  and 
we  at  once  entered  into  correspondence 
with  the  Reliable  Poultry  Specialty  Co. 
in  regard  to  the  controversy.  The  con¬ 
tention  of  the  Reliable  Poultry  Specialty 
Co.  is  that  their  guarantee  to  refund  the 
money  only  applies  to  those  purchasing 
a  single  vitalizer,  and  the  guarantee  was 
not  intended  to  apply  to  agents  who 
ordered  a  number.  The  literature,  how¬ 
ever,  fails  to  make  any  distinction.  To 
say  the  least,  the  Reliable  Poultry 
Specialty  Co.  literature  needs  revision 
so  as  to  make  it  plain  that  any  poultry- 
man  buying  a  number  of  the  vitalizers  as' 
an  agent  is  not  protected  by  the  firm’s 
“Money  Back  Guarantee.” 

I  have  received  the  $1.50  from  the 
American  Expx-ess  Company  in  payment 
of  claim  on  box  of  apples  shipped  to 
LaFayette,  Ind.  I  am  very  sure  I  could 
uot  have  had  this  claim  adjusted  but 
for  your  help  in  the  matter.  The  men- 
: ion  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  like  a  dose  of 


tonic  to  a  sick  man  in  the  Spring.  I 
know  you  do  not  accept  any  money  for 
this  help,  but  in  some  way  I  would  like 
to  repay  you  for  your  kindness.  You 
arc  doing  a  great  work  for  the  farmers 
in  more  ways  than  one  and  I  wish  you 
all  kinds  of  success.  J.  K.  m. 

New  York. 

We  rather  hope  to  be  doing  some  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  people  who  keep  us  here. 
Collecting  petty  claims  from  express 
companies  would  not  be  either  a  profit¬ 
able  nor  a  fascinating  occupation  in  itself ; 
but  there  is  some  satisfaction  in  pro¬ 
moting  justice  where  shippers  are  other¬ 
wise  apparently  helpless.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  gratitude  of  the  shipper  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  involved 
or  the  service  rendered  counted  in  dollars 
and  cents.  It  is  not  the  recovery  of  a 
dollar  and  a  half  that  excites  so  much 
expressed  appreciation ;  but  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  a  concern  that  ignored 
the  claim  of  a  single  farmer  was  brought 
to  consider  the  demands  of  130.000 
farmers  speaking  through  their  farm 
paper. 

Messrs.  J.  Bolgiano  &  Son,  Baltimore, 

Md. 

Gentlemen :  Latter  part  of  March  1 

bought  of  you  through  the  Stephens  City 
Milling  Co.  a  lot  of  seeds,  such  as  clover. 
Alfalfa,  cow  peas.  Soy  beans,  etc.  I 
sent  all  of  the  small  seeds  to  Richmond 
for  analysis,  and  I  am  enclosing  the  re¬ 
port  on  three  kinds,  viz.  :  Orchard  grass. 
Oat  grass  and  Alfalfa,  which  are  espec¬ 
ially  undesirable.  You  will  note  the 
special  remarks  on  Alfalfa  report.  I 
made  a  test  of  200  seeds  and  only  108 
germinated,  which  as  report  states,  is 
below  standard  in  vitality. 

There  is  in  this  purchase  three  bushels 
Orchard  grass,  25  pounds  Oat  grass  and 
25  pounds  Alfalfa.  I  do  not  feel  that  it 
would  be  good  farming  to  sow  these  seeds 
and  will  ask  that  you  replace  same  with 
seeds  that  I  will  feel  warranted  in  using. 
With  your  reply  please  return  the  analy¬ 
sis  reports  and  oblige.  G.  L.  B. 

Virginia. 

The  above  reprint  of  a  letter  from  the 
subscriber  to  the  seed  house  mentioned 
explains  itself.  The  analysis  made  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  Virginia 
showed  Oat  grass  90.96  per  cent,  pure ; 
Orchard  grass,  09.03  per  cent  pure;  and 
Alfalfa  96.13  pure.  The  subscriber  fur¬ 
ther  complains  that  Red  clover  from  the 
source  proved  to  be  mixed  with  Alsike. 
Nothing  is  more  important  than  that 
the  quality  of  seed  sown  is  of  the  high¬ 
est  and  true  to  name.  The  only  security 
lies  in  patronizing  only  the  houses  of 

known  reliablity. 

* 

Please  see  if  you  can  collect  an  account 
against  D.  A.  Meyer,  111  West  128th 
Street,  New  York,  amounting  to  $11.96. 
He  keeps  telling  me  he  intends  to  pay 
but  is  embarrassed  financially,  but  I  am 
tired  of  promises.  s.  s. 

New  York. 

Nearly  every  week  I  read  how  you 
help  people  who  are  in  trouble  and  so 
take  the  privilege  of  writing  you  mine. 
In  July  I  sent  Daniel  A.  Meyer,  111 
West  128th  Street,  New  York,  two  cases 
of  eggs.  I  did  not  hear  from  him  in  over 
three  weeks  and  then  he  wrote  if  I  would 
send  another  case  he  would  send  check 
in  full  the  following  Monday.  That  is 
the  last  I  have  heard  of  him.  E.  M.  D. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Meyer  made  us  promise  after 
promise  which  he  failed  to  keep,  and 
when  we  turned  the  Account  over  to  the 
attorney  he  continued  the  promises  with¬ 
out  any  attempt  to  make  good  on  any 
of  them.  He  told  us  last  November  he 
had  no  intention  of  deceiving  these  peo-  ' 
pie,  but  certainly  his  record  in  the  case 
of  E.  M.  D.  will  not  bear  him  out.  An 
attempt  to  make  adjustment  by  install¬ 
ment  payments  would  have  been  accept¬ 
able  but  we  could  not  get  even  this. 

I  have  been  shipping  L.  O.  Snedecor  & 
Son.  360  Greenwich  St..  New  York,  for 
three  years  and  found  them  O.  K.  until 
now.  Their  last  two  checks  have  been 
returned.  They  were  in  payment  for 
two  cases  of  eggs.  I  also  shipped  four 
cases  later,  and  this  makes  six  in  all 
they  owe  me  for.  Is  there  anything  you 
can  do  for  me?  c.  I’.  L. 

New'  York. 

When  we  took  the  complaint  up  with 
L.  O.  Snedecor  &  Son  they  wrote  us  they 
would  send  check  within  a  day  or  two. 
They  failed  to  do  this  and  we  can  get 
no  further  response  from  them.  The 
satisfactory  explanation  promised  has 
failed  to  materialize,  and  the  shipper  is 
out  something  like  $35.  J.  J.  D. 


“I  should  like  to  get  an  engagement 
with  my  circus  of  trained  fleas,”  re¬ 
marked  the  vaudevillian.  “You’ll  have 
to  try  it  on  the  dog  first,”  replied  the 
booking  agent. — Judge. 


What's  that — it  Won't  rot? 


No  sir,  moisture  has  absolutely  no  bad  effect  on  a  concrete  ice 
bouse.  Another  thing — concrete  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat, 
and  that  helps  to  keep  the  ice  better  through  the  hottest 
summer. 

And  the  cement  for  that  concrete?  Probably  you’ve 
used  Allas  before — then  surely  it  will  be  Atlas  again.  Bui 
if  you  haven’t,  just  try  it,  and  see  why  Uncle  Sam  is  buyinr 
over  5,000,000  barrels  of  Atlas  to  build  the  Panama  Canal. 

Haven’t  you  heard  that  people  usually  call  Atlas — 

"The  Standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured?” 


Have  you  our  FREE  168  page  Farm  Book  on  concrete  work P  IV rite  uj  for  II  now. 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  £251^  CEMENT  CO.,  Dept  22,  30  Broad  St.,N.Y. 

Chicago  -  Philadelphia 

Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50, 0C0  barrels  per  day. 


ATLAS 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


Sows  Any  Fertilizer 

Com  m  ercial — n  i  trate — ph  osphat  e— guan  <  >  — 
lime — ashes— etc.,  and  does  it  evenly.  You 
can  gauge  it  to  a  hundred  or  several  thous¬ 
and  pounds  per  acre.  Just  a  touch  and 
the  gauge  is  set.  Order 


STEVENS 

Fertilizer  Sower 

this  season.  Itwill  do  fast  work  and  reduce 
the  time  usually  employed  in  a  filthy  dis¬ 
agreeable  job.  It  is  simple,  strong,  nothing 
to  get  out  of  order,  no  springs  or  gears 
in  box.  Dealers  sell  it.  If  you  find  none 
near  you,  write  us.  Send  for  64  page  Cata¬ 
log  of  Farm  tools.  ||)f  j  Write  today. 


BELCHER  & 
TAYLOR 
AGRICULTURAL 
TOOL  CO. 


Box  N0.75 
Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass. 


WE  HAVE  FOR  SALE  A  QUANTITY  OF  EARLY  HATCHED 

Pekin  Ducks  at  $1.50  each 

Also  100  Breeding  Ducks  at  $2  each. 

WHITJE  HORSJE  FARMS,  •  Paoli,  Pa. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  liatc  liing.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  C02  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  Standard  bred, 

high  record  stock.  Old  and  young  stock  for  sale. 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N  H. 

nnill  TP  YMCI1— Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
rUULI  n  I  mull  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA.  PA 

PULLETS  Early  Hatched^;;;  ;?;:.]  ;, 

White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  that  will  lay 
Early  this  Fall  while  Eggs  are  High.  Strictly 
Pure-Bred  to  Lay  Strains.  Catalog  on  request. 

THK  M.ICKKY  FARMS,  -  Dilhou,  N.  V. 

A  Limited  Number  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Puliets 

nunUeafletl*1' 

Barron’s  English Leghorns^^rnecScom 

tests.  Cockerels  for  sale.  F.  PALMER,  Cos  Cob.  Conn. 


CASKS  ANI)  CARTONS, 
FLATS  AND  FILI.KRS 
H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y. 


2,000  S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

HATCHED  MARCH— APRIL  15th. 


JOHN  I -ORTON  LEIC, 


Carmel,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

2,000  yearling  hens  and  early  pullets.  Quality 
kind  at  right  prices  to  make  room. 

SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  While  Leghom$_s“yi,75llt';f,!n2" 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS 

n  n a  n„  Breeders  for  32  years  of  pure- 

R.  NO.  24,  AttlBnS,  “3.  hred  poultry  of  high  quality. 


LEVIN  PRINER 


TI1E  best  prunes.  Cut  %-inch 
dry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it 
post  paid  for  one  one  yearly  sub¬ 
scription  at  $1,  or  for  club  of  10 
ten  weeks  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Milk-Fed  Chickens-, 

Grow  more  rapidly  than  "the  ordinary  kind.”  Are  healthier,  plumper  and  better  layers. 

They  make  the  better  quality  of  meat  and  sell  at  the  highest  prices.  . 

You  can  raise  milk-fed  chickens  with  less  than  one-half  the  expense  of  feeding  them  milk  if  you  feed  CDem 

BLATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL 

( The  Perfect  Milt  Substitute  for  Raising  Calves) 

Endorsed  by  thousands  of  our  customers  who  raise  chickens. 

One  poultryman  says:  "The  greatest  snap  in  chicken  raising  I  ever  heard  about.’ 

Get  full  particulars  today  at  your  dealers,  or  address 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory  (Established  1800)  Waukegan,  Illinois^ 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  Ending  August  22,  1913. 


BUTTER. 


Oreaniary,  extra,  lb .  2S  @  2834 

Good  to  Choice  .  26  @  27 

Lower  Grades .  23  @  25 

State  Dairy,  best .  26  @  27 

Common  to  Good .  23  @  25 

Factory .  20  @  24 

Packing  Stock .  19  @  23 


Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  Arm  at  27  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  28  cents. 


CHEESE, 

Whole  Milk,  best .  15 

Common  to  Good  .  10 

Skims .  05 

EGGS. 

White,  choice  to  fancy .  32 

Good  to  prime .  25 

Mixed  colors,  best .  30 

Common  to  good .  20 

Storage,  best .  24 

Western,  best .  25 

Checks  and  dirties .  10 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples — Wealthy,  bbl . 2  25 

Astrachan .  2  00 

Duchess .  .  2  25 

Nyack . . .  1  75 

Williams  . 2  50 

Gravenstein .  2  25 

Yellow  Transparent .  2  50 

Windfalls,  bbl .  1  00 

Pears— Bartlett,  bbl .  2  50 

Clapp’s,  bbl .  2  00 

Kieffer,  bbl . 2  00 

Blackberries,  qt .  08 

Huckleberries,  qt .  05 

Raspberries,  red,  pint  .  07 

Black,  pint .  06 

Peaches,  W’ esteru  N.  Y.,  bkt .  25 

Del.  and  Md.,  bkt .  40 

Del.  and  Md.,  crate .  1  00 

Jersey,  bkt .  35 

Up-River,  bkt .  30 

Pine  Island,  bkt. .  40 

Pluins.  81b,  bkt .  12 

Grapes— Champion,  IS  lb.  case, .  40 

Niagara,  case  .  75 

Delaware,  case .  100 

Muskmelons,  Del.  and  Md.,  crate  ....  50 

New  Mexico,  crate .  1  25 

Watermelons,  Southern,  oarload....  60  00 
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BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  . 

Medium . 

Pea  . 

Red  Kidney . 

Lima,  California . 


5  50  @6.50 
3  SO  @  4  00 
3  40  ®  3  S5 
3  20  @  3  85 

6  35  @  6  35 


nops. 


Prime  to  choice .  19  @  20 

Common  to  good .  14  @  18 

Pacilic  Coast  .  19  @  23 

Old  stock .  10  @  14 

German  crop .  50  @  52 


VEGETABLES 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl . 

Jersey,  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 

Beets,  bbl . '. . 

Carrots,  bbl . ", 

Cueum  bers,  bu . 

Pickles,  bbl . 

Cabbage,  100 . . . 

Sweet  Corn,  100 . 

Cauliliower,  bbl . . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 

Lima  Beans,  flat,  bu . 

Potatoes,  bu . 

Onions— Long  Island,  bbl. 

Jersey,  bu .  .. 


Orange  Co.,  1U0  lb  bag  . 

Peppers,  Jersey,  bbl . 

Peas,  bu .  __ 

Radishes,  100  bunches  . 

String  Beans,  bu . 

Squash,  new,  bu . 

Egg  Plants,  Jersey. box,....!.!. 

lonm toes,  Jersey  carrier . 

Jersey,  box  . 

lurnips,  white,  bbl . 

Rutabaga  . * 


2  00  @237 

1  75  @  2  25 

2  00  @  3  50 
1  50  @  2  00 
1  50  @2  00 

25  @  1  00 
1  00  @200 
4  00  @7  00 
50  @  1  75 
1  00  @  4  00 
25  @  75 

25  @  50 

50  @  75 

3  00  ®  3  25 
1  00  @  1  50 
1  00  @  1  75 

50  @  1  00 
76  @  1  50 
1  00  @  1  50 
25  @  1  00 
15  @  30 

25  @  75 

25  @  75 

25  @  65 

1  00  @  1  50 
1  00  @  1  25 


dressed  poultry. 

Turkeys,  fresh  killed,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb........’.’. 

Broilers,  common  to  good  . 
Boasters . 

Fowls . . 

Squabs,  dot . **J . . . 


19  @  20 

16  @  IS 

24  @  25 

21  @  23 

20  @  22 

13  @  IS 

50  @  4  00 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  broilers  lb . 

Fowls  . 

@  19 

Roosters . 

<§>  12 

Bucks  . 

Geese . 

@  12 
@  15 

@  70 

Turkeys . 

Guineas,  pair . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  new  Timothy  No.  1.  ton 
Standard . 

20  50 

@21  00 
@20  00 
@in  nn 

No.  2 .  . 

No.  3 .  . 

1?  00 

@16  on 
@20  00 
@17  00 
@9  00 

@24  00 
@27  00 
@30  00 
@29  00 
@31  00 

Clover  mixed . 

in  on 

Straw,  new  Rve  . 

Oat . 

m  MILLFEED. 

Wheat  Bran,  ton . 

.23  00 
25  no 

Middlings  . 

Red  Dog  . 

.29  00 
.28  00 

Corn  Meal . 

Linseed  Meal . 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 

.  600 

5  no 

@8  75 
@6  25 

Bulls . 

Cows . 

.  300 
.  9  00 
.  4  00 
.  3  00 

ft  no 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 

Culls  . . 

@13  00 
@7  00 
@  4  50 

iin  K  HU 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

Lambs . 

Hogs . 

.  9  00 

@  9  60 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring . 

No.  2,  Red  . . . 

No.  2,  Hard  Winter . 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush  . 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush... 

Rye  . 

.  100 
.  95 

.  98 

84 
.  45 

.  68 

@  . 

@  .. 

@  .. 

@  86 
@  49 

@  70 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 


Butter,  nearby  creamery .  30  @  31 

Western  creamery  .  27  @  28 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery .  35  @  37 

Gathered  fresh .  28  @  30 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls .  19  @  21 

Roasters .  20  @  23 

Hay— No.  1 . 22  00  @23  00 

No.  2 .  20  50  @2100 

„  No.  3 . 15  90  @17  00 

Stock  Hay . 1350  @1550 

Straw— Rye  . 18  00  @20  00 

Millfeed— Bran,  ton . 25  00  @26  00 

Middlings . 27  0U  @29  00 

Mixed  Feed . 24  00  @27  00 

Live  Stock— Milch  Cows . 75  00  @100  00 

Beef  Cows,  100  lbs  .  5  50  @  6  50 

Calves,  100  lbs .  5  00  @  8  00 

Hogs,  100  lbs .  8  50  @9  50 


BUSINESS  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

In  a  test  case  the  Shawnee  Countv, 
Kansas.  District  Court  has  upheld  the 
“Blue  Sky”  law  of  that  State,  aimed  to 
prevent  the  flotation  of  doubtful  stocks. 

Under  a  law  passed  last  Winter,  Mis¬ 
souri  will  begin  the  payment  of  pensions 
to  Confederate  veterans  October  1.  The 
Legislature  appropriated  $30,000  for  this 
purpose.  Thus  far  139  applications  for 
pensions  have  been  approved. 

Interest  rates  for  loans  in  New  York 
during  the  past  week  ran  as  follows: 
Call  money,  two  to  2%  ;  60  days,  3y2  to 
four;  90  days,  4%;  four  months,  five ; 
five  months,  54->  to  5%. 

Dividends  in  this  country  during  Sep¬ 
tember  will  amount  to  $58,323,045.  In¬ 
dustrial  stocks  will  distribute  $35,232,- 
440;  railroads,  $20,703,564;  and  street 
railways,  $2,387,041. 

A  new  grain  elevator  for  export  trade 
with  capacity  of  3,000,000  bushels,  will 
soou  be  built  by  the  Montreal  harbor 
commissioners.  This  will  make  the  total 
elevator  capacity  of  Montreal  about 
10,732,000  bushels. 

In  Switzerland  the  railroads  are  owned 
by  the  government.  Figures  for  the  six 
months  ending  June  30  show  that  re¬ 
ceipts  were  about  $20,000,000.  and  ex¬ 
penses  $12,500,000.  The  indebtedness  is 
increasing  on  an  average  $5,000,000  per 
year,  owing  to  repairs,  double  tracking, 
etc. 

One  index  of  an  improved  business  out¬ 
look  is  the  large  number  of  buyers  for 
out-of-town  commercial  houses  who  have 
beeu  in  New  York  recently.  In  10  days 
about  2,500  were  registered. 

The  Government  has  recently  imposed 
fines  amounting  to  $1,525  for  ‘  violations 
of  the  Federal  law  regarding  adulteration 
and  misbranding  of  vinegar.  It  was 
found  that  the  alleged  cider  vinegar  was 
a  mixture  of  commercial  acetic  acid  and 
various  adulterants. 

In  a  report  on  conditions  in  India,  it 
is  noted  that  during  1912  imports 
amounted  to  $655,000,000;  exports.  $790.- 
000,000;  savings  bank  deposits.  $29,000,- 
000;  expenses  for  education.  $26,000,000. 
There  were  6,791,855  pupils  on  rolls; 
S50,S89,587  letters  delivered;  and  431,- 
212,000  passengers  carried  on  the  32,839 
miles  of  railway. 

The  Government  has  given  notice  that 
in  future  it  will  enforce  the  law  requir¬ 
ing  all  ships  of  1,000  tons  or  over  to 
have  three  licensed  mates.  The  ship¬ 
owners  complain  that  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  qualified  men  for  these  positions,  the 
young  men  in  New  England  having  beeu 
attracted  by  industrial  life  ou  land,  and 
not  going  fo  sea  as  their  ancestors  did. 


A  LONG  ISLAND  PICNIC. 

On  August  20th  the  grangers  and 
farmers  around  Southold,  L.  I„  held  a 
picnic  at  Fleet’s  Neck.  These  Long 
Island  farmers  are  well  situated  for  hold¬ 
ing  such  outings.  T(ie  sea.  and  all  it 
stands  for,  is  close  at  baud :  the  roads 
are  good  and  it  is  easy  to  get  together. 
As  a  result  nearly  a  thousand  people 
gathered  for  a  holiday.  Many  of  them 
came  across  the  bay  in  boats.  The  rail¬ 
road  carried  its  share,  and  in  addition  to 
carriages,  nearly  100  automobiles  were 
parked  in  the  woods.  It  was  a  great  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  influence  which  motor 
cars  have  had  upon  farm  gatherings. 
These  people  were  not  out  to  learn  how 
to  raise  corn  or  dig  potatoes,  but  they 
had  come  for  a  holiday  and  they  had  it. 
both  ou  laud  and  sea.  For  dinner  there 


was  served  an  old-fashioned  clam  chow¬ 
der,  cooked  in  big  iron  pots  over  an  open 
fire.  If  you  want  to  know  what  clam 
chowder  really  is,  go  to  the  east  end 
of  Long  Island  and  have  it  served  hot 
out  of  one  of  these  big  kettles.  There 
may  be  some  places  on  earth  where  other 
forms  of  food  are  made  to  perfection,  but 
come  to  the  east  end  of  the  Island  if 
you  want  clam  chowder  which  will  make 
you  feel  good  natured.  I11  the  afternoon 
there  was  music  and  speaking,  but  the 
best  part  of  a  gathering  of  this  sort  is 
the  plain  coining  together  or  mixing, 
which  farmers  and  their  families  need  so 
badly.  The  drought  has  been  severe  all 
over  Long  Island.  A  few  local  showers 
have  wet  down  strips  of  land,  but  as  a 
rule  there  has  been  uo  rain  to  speak  of 
since  May.  Some  of  the  cornfields  are 
sad-looking  places  and  all  crops  have 
been  cut  down.  These  Long  Island 
folks,  however,  are  philosophers,  and 
when  the  season  comes  wrong  end  to, 
they  do  not  complain,  but  do  the  best 
they  can,  buckle  up  the  strap  a  little 
tighter  and  look  forward  to  another  year. 
You  will  have  to  travel  a  long  distance 
before  you  can  meet  a  finer  or  sturdier 
class  of  farmers  than  those  who  live 
around  the  two  eastern  horns  of  Long 
Island. 


A  BIG  CHICKEN  FARM. 


POMPLETE  CIDER  MILL  AT  BARGAIN 

w  Boomer  Press.  Capacity,  50  bbls.  cider  per  day. 
Elevator,  apple  grater.  pumps,  racks,  cloths.  Per¬ 
fect  order.  Address,  MOYSES  BROS.,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 


BEST  BALE  TIES — delivered  quickly  at  lowest 

**  prices.  Tudor  &  Jones,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  MARRIED  MAN  ON  DAIRY 
"  FARM— Must  be  strictly  sober,  an  early  riser 
and  a  good  milker.  Good  wages,  including  House, 
milk,  vegetables  and  other  perquisites.  Apply  to 

F.  E.  OSBORNE,  -  -  Derby,  Conn. 


WANTED-SINGLE  MAN-g”S  °5£» 

milk  wagon,  and  milk.  Thirty  dollars  a  month  and 
board.  No  liquor  or  profauity.  Clean  and  reliable. 

GLENFREW  FARM,  -  Sewickley,  Pa. 


WANTED— POSITION  AS  WOfiKING  FARM  MANAGER.  Amer- 
"  ican,  mai-ried,  no  children,  age  36,  practical.  All 
farm  and  garden  crops, stock  and  poultry.  Give  full 
particulars,  wages  paid,  etc.  C.  J.  F.,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  — To  care  for  gentleman's  country 
1  home  or  farm.  Married.  Had  practical  experience  in  farm¬ 
ing,  fruit  growing,  chicken  raising,  carpenter  work,  plumbing, 
painting  and  remodeling  buildings.  R.  W.,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


UIANTED— MARRIED  MAN,  temperate,  strictly  honest, 
”  skilled  in  dairying:  also  handy  with  machinery, 
and  can  learn  motor  trucking.  $60  a  month:  privi¬ 
leges  reasonable.  DENBIGH  FARMS,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


UfORK  WANTED  by  year — On  fruit  farm  or 
”  nursery,  by  capable  married  man  of  experience. 
Strictly  temperate.  JACKSON,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


W ANTED—  POSITION  ON  POULTRY  FARM  by  married  man 
with  some  knowledge  of  poultry.  Wife  assist 
witii  housework.  No  children.  0.  S.,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


On  August  16th  delegates  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  were  entertained  at  Laurelton  Farm, 
Lakewood,  N.  J.  This  farm  is  likely  to 
be  an  object  of  groat  interest  to  the  poul¬ 
try  fraternity  during  the  next  10  years. 
It  will  probably  be  developed  as  the  larg¬ 
est  egg  and  broiler  plant  in  the  world, 
and  it  has  been  organized  rapidly.  Eight 
months  ago  there  was  nothing  there  but 
a  bunch  of  abandoned  henhouses  on  the 
Jersey  sand.  Since  that  time  the  place 
has  been  reorganized,  and  some  25.000 
chicks  have  been  hatched  and  success¬ 
fully  brooded.  There  is.  of  course,  no 
other  line  of  live  stock  industry  which 
could  be  organized  so  successfully  in  this 
short  time.  White  Leghorns  are  kept  ex¬ 
clusively,  _and  the  design  is  to  have,  ulti¬ 
mately,  25,000  laying  hens  on  the  farm. 
There  is  nothing  fancy  about  this  opera¬ 
tion.  A  great  business  firm  in  New  York 
City  organized  the  business  as  carefully 
as  it  would  a  factory  which  was  to  sup¬ 
ply  it  with  goods  for  its  trade.  The  enter¬ 
prise  will  have  abundant  capital  and  the 
most  skillful  business  management  back 
of  it,  and  will  be  run  carefully  for  the 
production  of  broilers  and  eggs.  The*  lo¬ 
cation  is  admirable,  for  in  that  dry,  clean 
sand,  well-nigh  perfect  hen  health  may 
be  expected.  So  far  as  we  know,  this  is 
the  first  case  in  America  where  a  poultry 
plant  has  been  organized  just  exactly  as 
a  factory  or  a  profitable  business  would 
be,  and  the  outcome  of  this  effort,  to  ap¬ 
ply  straight  business  methods  to  the 
chicken  business,  will  be  watched  with 
great  interest.  Something  over  100  peo¬ 
ple  attended  the  meeting.  They  examined 
the  poultry  plant  in  detail  and  had  a  gen¬ 
eral  good  time.  The  enterprise  has  cer¬ 
tainly  made  an  excellent  start,  and  by 
eliminating  the  middleman  and  running 
the  business  on  close  factory  principles, 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  enterprise  ought 
to  succeed  as  well  as  any  well-conducted 
manufacturing  proposition. 


FOR  SALE 

FARM  OF  6^  ACRES 

two  miles  from  railroad  and 
five  from  Colgate  University. 

A  good  little  farm  with  good  buildings  and  good 
crops  growing.  $2,000.00,  with  only  $500.00  down. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


When  You  Can  Buy  a 

Home  on  Easy  Terms 

in  Si.  Lawrence  County,  Neiv  York,  the  Lead¬ 
ing  Dairy  County  of  the  United  States. 

|  J  F  arms  already  stocked  from  $30  toS75  per  acre, 
comfortable  buildings,  good  water,  schools, 
churches,  mail,  telephone.  New  Illustrated 
Catalogue. 

THE  RUSSELL  REAL  ESTATE  CO. 

Box  ft  Ogdentburg.  New  York 


A  TRACT  OF  1,500  ACRES 

in  Southern  Jersey:  lies  within  three  rail¬ 
roads,  one-quarter  of  mile  from  Whiting’s,  30 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  60  miles  from  New 
York;  valuable  oak,  pine  and  cedar  timber. 
Land  very  fertile.  Price,  $30.00  per  acre. 

E.  S.  WILLARD  &  CO.,  52  William  St.,  New  York 


Level,  fertile,  paying  farms  in  the  most 
desirable  locations.  Get  my  list  of  best 
Bargains.  Square  deal  always 

Fred  C.  McCarty,  Aaburn,  N.  Y. 


lT™  Poultry  and  Truck  Farms 

with  nice  homes,  near  Richmond.  Send  for  oar 
■  list — we  have  just  what  you  want.  Address 

CASSELMAN  S  CO..  1018  East  Main  St..  Richmond,  Va. 


UEW  JERSEY  FARMS— Profitable  New  Jersey 
•*  Farms  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Un¬ 
surpassed  Marketing  facilities.  Desirable  Home  sur¬ 
roundings.  List  Free.  A.  W.  Dresser,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — is  acres;  10  tillable;  level;  stones  few  and  small ; 

good  for  corn,  potatoes,  dairying,  poultry.  Seven-room 
house  ;  good  barn,  silo,  water,  fruit.  Near  railroads.  $2,000  : 
about  value  of  buildings.  E,  P.  ROBINSON,  Packer,  Connecticut 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 


and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
Solicited.  *  34  &  3G  Little  13th  .St..  New  York- 


JCfi  Pormo  FOIl  SaLF. — near  Phila.  and  Trenton  markets  ; 
IUU  101  III O  £04h1  railroad  and  trolley  facilities.  New  cata¬ 
logue.  Established  25  years.  Hornee  (J.  Reeder,  Sew  town,  Penna. 


df  in  PER  ACRE  for  218  acres  grazing  land  in  Or 
angeCo.,  N.Y.,  on  main  road  2  miles  from  R.R. 
Station.  Farm  bargains.  K.  E. Slocum.  141  Broadway,  N.T.  City 


NewYork  State  Farms 


FREE  LIST. 

Ogden's  Agency.  Walton,  N.  Y. 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  6  COUGHLAN. 

164  Dunne  Street  -  -  -  New  York 


UU ANTED— STRICTLY  FRESH  EGGS-4  to  6 
■*  crates  weekly.  Cash,  10  days  Satisfactory 

references.  HORACE  ZIMMERMAN,  Singac,  New  Jersey 


Small  Fruits 

WANTED 

WM  H.  COHEN  &  CO..  229  Washington  Street,  New  York 


.■ijjr 


JDrew  Carriers. 

Dump  Anywhere  Wiihin  a'45-Foof  Radius 

Drew  Swinging  Booms  are  accurately 
balanced,  perfect-hinged,  real  successes. 

Drew  Litter  Carriers  come  in  all  sizes 
and  have  the  newest  improvements.  Drew 
Feed  Carriers  for  low-ceiling  barns,  with 
drop  end  to  make  shoveling  easy  are  miles 
ahead  in  the  labor-saving  race. 

DREW  SECTIONAL  BARN  EQUIPMENT 


1 7 


.  v 


Watering 


Buy  What  You  ISIeed 

now  ;  more  as  your  herd  increases. 
Each  stall  a  complete  interchange¬ 
able  unit.  Can  also  be  removed 
and  gates  substituted.  Other  new 
ideas: — Automatic  Watering 
Bowls.  Combination  Manger  and 
Feed  Box,  Double  Sure-Stops. 
etc.  Remembe  r— years  of 
square  dealing  back  the  Drew 
guarantee.  Write  for  latest 
catalogs. 

DREW  CARRIER  CO., 

128  Monroe  St.,  Waterloo.  Wis. 

.  Eastern  Branch,  Rome,  N.  V. 


01)2 


'I'HitC  K  U  KA.  L,  NEW-YOKKKK 


August  .'(0,  1913. 


Above  All  Things -Strength ! 


The  progressive  American  farmer 

today  gauges  the  value  of  things  that  relate  to 
successful  farmingby  a  mighty  standard — strength . 

Thousands  of  representative  farmers, 

realizing  that  the  higher  the  tensile  strength  of 
the  cement  used  in  concrete  farm  structures,  the 
greater  the  durability,  the  permanence  and  re¬ 
sisting  power  of  the  buildings,  have  specified 


PORTLAND 


Lehigh  is  noted  for  its  high  tensile  strength, 
uniformity  of  color  and  fineness.  Put  Lehigh  to  any  test 
and  convince  yourself  of  it  supremacy. 

Send  for  Valuable  Book  —  FREE.  Write  for  “ The 
Modern  Farmer  ”  a  book  full  of  information  and  instruc¬ 
tion  on  the  almost  limitless  possibilities  of  Lehigh  Portland 
Cement  for  concrete  farm  construction. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

983  C  Young  Bldg.,  Allentown ,  Pa. 

389  C  Consumers  Co.  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

11  Mills  —  Annual  Capacity  Over  12,000,000  Barrels 
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WINTER  BROILERS  AND  TRUCK. 

Tart  IT. 

FEEDING  FOR  GROWTH.— The  first  week  or 
two  the  broiler  chicks  should  receive  the  same  care¬ 
ful  treatment  as  other  chicks.  A  little  feed  several 
times  a  day  and  always  in  a  dry  state  is  safest.. 
After  these  days  of  baby  ills  are  safely  passed  they 
should  be  pushed  along  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
use  of  a  mixed  ground  mash  moistened  with  skim- 
milk  is  recommended  by  many,  and  probably  cannot 
be  surpassed.  Some  growers,  however,  find  a  well- 
balanced  dry  mash  so  much  safer  and  easier  to  feed 
that  the  extra  growth  is  more  than  made  up.  A 
good  wet  masli  can  be  mixed  as  follows :  100  pounds 
cornmeal,  50  pounds  bran,  50  pounds  wheat  mid¬ 
tilings,  50  pounds  ground  oats  (with  hulls  sifted  out), 
or  rolled  oats,  50  pounds  high-grade  beef  scrap.  A 
good  dry  mash  can  be  made  up  of  50  pounds  bran, 
50  pounds  middlings,  50  pounds  rolled  oats,  50 
pounds  cornmeal,  50  pounds  Alfalfa  meal.  100  pounds 
beef  scrap.  One  or  two  feeds  a  day  of  cracked  corn 
and  one  or  two  feeds  of  the  wet  mash  should  be 
sufficient.  The  dry  mash,  when  used,  should  be  left 
before  the  chicks  all  the  time.  In  using  wet  mashes 
avoid  all  appearances  of  sloppiness.  They  should  be 
moistened  to  a  crumbly  consistency  and  only  enough 
fed  so  that  it  will  be  cleaned  up  in  a  few  minutes. 
If  milk  is  convenient  to  give  them  for  drinking  let 
it  sour  each  day  before  giving  it  to  them. 

PICKING  AND  MARKETING.— Broilers,  like 
market  poultry,  should  be  bled  and  killed  through 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  dry-picked.  The  picking 
part  is  the  most  difficult  perhaps.  The  skin  is  so 
tender  that  the  beginner  gets  discouraged.  The  nov¬ 
ice  should  have  patience  and  pick  the  first  few 
chickens  very  carefully,  one  or  two  feathers  at  a 
time.  After  trying  awhile,  or  if  by  chance  he  can 
watch  an  expert,  rapidity  will  come.  An  experienced 
picker  will  do  from  75  to  100  a  day.  Women  and 
children  can  do  this  work  as  well  as  or  better  than 
a  man.  The  birds  should  not  show  many  bad  tears 
when  packed.  An  occasional  large  tear  can  l»e  neatly 
sewed  up.  After  picking  the  birds  should  be  placed 
in  cool  water  and  half  an  hour  later  into  ice  water. 
Sometimes  if  warm  chickens  are  put  directly  into 
ice  water  the  animal  heat  inside  forms  gases  and  the 
carcasses  show  green  and  are  unsalable.  They  should 
be  packed  in  barrels  and  plenty  of  ice  used  at  all 
seasons.  Even  in  Winter  they  will  be  held  over  in 
warm  rooms  at  one  end  of  the  line  or  the  other,  and 
plenty  of  ice  is  the  only  insurance  of  good  keeping. 
Of  course  the  freight  service  should  never  be  trusted 
with  anything  of  this  sort,  and  the  fast  express  is 
slow  enough.  While  in  most  cities  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  demand  for  Winter  broilers  at  these  high 
prices,  large  cities  like  New  York.  Philadelphia.  Bos¬ 
ton  and  half  a  dozen  others  in  the  East  are  usually 
demanding  more  than  they  can  get. 

There  are  very  few  profitable  special  broiler  farms, 
while  on  the  other  hand  everything  is  in  favor  of  the 
farmer.  Eggs  are  needed  for  broiler  hatching  at  the 
season  of  the  year  when  liens  are  molting  and  pullets 
just  beginning  to  lay.  Eggs  are  scarce  and  high. 
A  flock  of  a  hundred  Murch-lialehed  pullets,  or  even 
February -hatched,  should  insure  a  good  supply.  Do 
not  attempt  to  buy  eggs  for  hatching;  raise  them 
yourself  and  see  that  they  are  abundant  when  you 
want  them.  It  is  essentially  a  farmer's  undertaking, 
and  for  the  farmer  or  farmer's  son,  wife  or  daughter 
who  wants  to  build  up  a  trade,  it  is  only  a  >question 
of  getting  interested  in  it  and  working  it  out  from  a 
small  beginning.  Other  Eastern  farmers  may  well 
learn  a  lesson  from  the  farmers  of  Gloucester  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  J.  There,  in  one  of  the  most  prosperous  agri¬ 
cultural  sections  in  the  country,  where  their  aspar¬ 
agus,  tomatoes  sweet  potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
are  noted  in  all  markets  for  their  superiority,  the 
farmers  practice  Winter  broiler  raising.  There  it 
has  become  an  art  and  instead  of  sorting  over  stored 
vegetables,  buying  grain  to  feed  unprofitable  stock, 
or  swapping  stories  at  the  village  stores,  the  men 
raise  chickens  through  the  Winter.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  these  Winter-raised  chickens  are  mar¬ 
keted  each  year  from  this  section.  They  are  sold  at 
two  pounds  in  weight  and  average  the  grower  75 
cents  apiece  at  12  to  14  weeks  old.  Many  times  they 
bring  a  clear  dollar  each,  and  get  to  market  size  at 
10  weeks;  but  even  at  the  first-named  figures,  con¬ 
sidering  mortality  and  all,  they  cannot  fail  to  bring 
a  profit  of  from  25  to  50  cents  each.  This  line  is 
just  beginning  to  open  up.  The  demand  of  the  cities 
is  growing  for  high-class  poultry  products.  The 
East  furnishes  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
amount  used  in  New  York  City  alone.  Here  we  are 
within  a  few  hours  of  a  city  which  uses  a  hundred 
carloads  of  live  poultry  every  week  that  are  shipped 
a  thousand  miles  or  more.  Who  says  there  is  no 
money  in  chickens?  There  never  will  be  any  money 
for  the  inexperienced.  The  poultry  man  of  any  wide 
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experience  has  found  that  chicken  raising  is  a  de¬ 
pendent  industry.  It  is  an  industry  that  finds  its 
proper  place  only  in  a  well-managed  system  of  di¬ 
versified  farming.  a.  l.  clark. 


RIGHT  TO  DEFEND  PROPERTY. 

Will  you  give  your  readers  information  as  to  their 
rights  to  protect,  to  the  fullest  extent,  their  property 
against  burglars?  You  give  the  case  of  one  unfor¬ 
tunate  chicken  man  in  Massachusetts,  but  hardly  .state 
as  a  fact  that  the  same  law  holds  good  in  New  York 
State,  and  1  know  several  who  ask  the  question.  Does 
the  law  say  to  the  lawbreaker :  “Steal  all  the  chickens, 
etc.,  you  please,  the  owner  does  not  dare  use  force 
or  powder  persuasion  for  the  protection  of  his  own.” 

C.  D.  IS. 

An  owner  of  property  in  New  York  State  can  use 
all  the  force  necessary  to  defend  himself,  one  of  his 
household  or  in  preventing  or  attempting  to  prevent 
an  offense  against  himself  or  a  trespass  or  other 
unlawful  interference  with  his  real  or  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  but  the  force  or  violence  used  by  him  is  limited 
by  this  necessity  and  should  not  be  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prevent  such  offense.  The  point  is,  he  can¬ 
not  go  beyond  this  and  mete  out  to  the  offender  the 
punishment  he  probably  deserves.  All  the  property 
owner  can  do  is  to  protect  himself  or  his  property 
or  apprehend  a  criminal. 

The  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  Massachusetts 
man  was  that  he  went  too  far.  The  thief  had  left 
the  premises  or  was  endeavoring  to  leave  when, 
without  proper  regard  for  the  consequences,  the 
owner  shot  in  his  direction.  In  New  York  State  as 
in  Massachusetts  if  a  man  shoots  into  the  dark  or 
takes  any  other  extreme  measures  without  due  re¬ 
gard  for  the  safety  of  persons  who  might  suffer  by 
the  act,  he  shows  a  negligent  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  others  and  must  suffer  the  consequences.  An 
owner  may  arrest  a  thief  who  enters  his  property 
and  may  use  all  the  force  necessary  in  so  doing, 
and  he  may  use  all  the  force  that  is  required  even 
to  shooting  the  wrongdoer  if  it  is  necessary  in  de¬ 
fending  himself,  but  in  cold  blood,  or  while  the  thief 
is  escaping,  he  cannot  he  shot  down.  The  owner 
is  not  then  defending  himself  or  his  property.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  proper  procedure  in  a  case  of  this  char¬ 
acter  would  he  for  the  owner  to  arrest  the  thieves 
if  possible ;  if  this  could  fiot  be  done,  to  order  them 
off  the  premises,  using  any  force  that  is  necessary 
to  accomplish  this  object.  As  said  before,  an  owner 
may  use  all  the  force  necessary  iu  putting  off  or 
keeping  off  a  trespasser,  and  a  stealer  of  chickens  is 
both  a  trespasser  and  a  thief.  But  the  punishment 
of  the  crime  committed  must  be  left  to  the  law. 

It  is  taken  for  granted — in  some  quarters — that 
the  proper  way  to  deal  with  a  chicken  thief  is  to  use 
a  shotgun  loaded  with  coarse  salt  and  fine  pepper 
and  to  shoot  low.  Although  this  is  going  beyond  the 
safety  line,  still  it  has  many  things  in  its  favor  and 
there  is  not  much  probability  that  a  prosecution 
would  ever  be  attempted  on  the  part  of  the  thief. 

M.  D. 

THE  FARM  LABOR  PROBLEM. 

As  a  “former  hired  man,”  who  never  received 
more  than  $15  a  month,  and  who  worked  from  11 
to  16  hours  a  day,  the  writer  of  these  lines  lias 
nothing  but  praise  for  anyone  who  tries  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  farm  laborer,  and  yet  he  must 
dissent  from  some  of  the  conclusions  reached  by 
R.  G.  K.  in  his  recent  articles  iu  The  It.  N.-Y.  It 
is  true  that  the  wages  paid  by  fanners  are  much 
lower  than  those  i>ai<l  by  manufacturers,  but  is  the 
farmer  to  blame  for  it?  Let  us  suppose  that  $25  or 
$30  a  month  is  the  maximum  that  the  average  farmer 
pays.  This  may  not  be  a  princely  sum ;  but  can  the 
farmer  afford  to  pay  more  and  retain  liis  farm?  A 
manufacturer  may  pay  his  employees  $3  or  $4  a 
day,  and  still  earn  considerable  profit,  but  should  a 
farmer  pay  his  help  the  same  wages,  his  occupation 
will  be  gone  in  a  very  short  time.  R.  G.  K.  tells 
us  that  “no  matter  how  much  the  man  may  iucrease 
in  efficiency,  he  still  receives  about  the  .same  remun¬ 
eration  for  his  toil.”  This  certainly  is  a  sad  condi¬ 
tion,  but  what  about  the  farmer  himself?  How 
much  does  he  receive  for  his  toil?  The  fact  that 
during  the  Summer  rush  the  farmer  is  sometimes 
obliged  to  pay  an  inexperienced  student  $25  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  Considering  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  farm  wages,  the  probability  is  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  received  every  month  $30  or  $15  more  than  he 
was  worth. 

R.  G.  K.'s  remedy  is  to  give  the  hired  man  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  the  profits  on  the  peach  or  the  apple 
crop,  which  would  make  him  interested  in  the  job. 
This  sounds  very  rational,  and  I  think  that  in  some 
eases  it  would  he  a  good  working  proposition,  but 
I  fear  that  the  average  hired  man  would  take  alto¬ 
gether  too  much  interest  in  that  particular  crop, 
and  neglect  much  of  his  other  work.  R.  G.  K.  says: 
“How  wouL.  it  affect  the  hired  man  if  the  owner 
of  the  farm  should  come  out  of  the  barn  and  say, 
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Bill,  last  year  we  made  $1,500  on  the  farm,  and  this 
year  you  are  going  to  get  five  per  cent  of  the  net 
earnings  on  this  place.  If  we  make  $1,500  this  year, 
you  are  going  to  get  a  check  for  $75  as  your  share 
of  the  profit  in  the  business.’  ”  This  again  sounds 
very  well;  but  let  us  suppose  that  the  farmer  come* 
out  of  the  barn  and  says:  “Bill,  if  we  make  $1,500 
this  year,  you  will  get  a  check  for  $75.  If  we  lose 
$500  your  wages  will  be  reduced  by  $5  a  month.” 
Would  the  hired  man  accept  this  proposition?  Would 
lie  not  demand  full  wages  or  leave  the  farm?  Let 
us  by  all  means  give  the  hired  man  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunities  we  cau  afford,  hut  let  us  not  deceive  our¬ 
selves.  The  average  hired  man  will  always  consider 
his  own  interests,  and  not  those  of  his  employer. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  p.  uebylson. 


WHAT  AILED  THE  VETCH  ? 

What  was  the  matter  with  this  vetch?  Two  fields 
{seven  and  eight  acres)  were  sown  with  rye  35  pounds 
and  vetch  60  pounds  per  acre,  September,  1012,  fol¬ 
lowing  oats ;  one  ton  raw  ground  lime  per  acre.  Both 
fields  in  good  state  of  fertility;  one  had  a  fine  stand 
of  clover  recently,  and  on  the  other  the  oats  grew  so 
rank  as  to  lodge  badly.  The  vetch  all  came  through 
the  Winter  alive  except  spots  where  water  stood  for 
some  days  at  a  time.  In  early  Summer  it  began  to 
look  sickly,  and  Inspection  showed  that  the  stems  were 
brown  and  dead  looking  for  two  or  three  inches  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  By  harvest  time  the  a- etch 
had  entirely  disappeared  except  one-quarter  of  an  acre. 
There  were  plenty  of  large  nodules  on  the  vetch  roots 
in  the  Spring.  G.  A. 

Monroe  Co„  N.  Y. 

Without  a  personal  inspection  of  the  crop,  the 
exact  cause  of  trouble  cannot  he  stated.  My  obser¬ 
vation  of  similar  conditions  would  lead  me  to  offer 
the  following  suggestions:  In  the  first  place  my 
suggestion  is  that  the  rate  of  seeding  of  rye  and 
vetch  might  have  been  wrong.  Under  tbe  soil  con¬ 
ditions  mentioned,  I  would  suggest  a  seeding  of  at 
least  30  pounds  of  rye  per  acre,  and  not  more  than 
30  pounds  of  vetch  seed.  In  fact  my  impression  is 
that  even  less  vetch  seed  would  have  been  preferable. 

We  have  often  noticed  that  where  there  is  a  very 
thick  and  heavy  growth  of  vetch  aud  a  very  light 
stand  of  rye,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  vetch  to 
lodge.  Under  these  circumstances,  particularly  in  a 
rich  soil,  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  likely  to  remain 
damp  long  after  rains.  These  conditions  are  very 
favorable  for  the  development  of  fungus  diseases, 
causing  decay  and  drying  up  of  the  vetch  plants. 
The  same  condition,  i.  e.,  lodged  vetch,  is  usually 
accompanied  by  the  attack  of  plant  lice  aud  perhaps 
other  insects  that  cause  the  vetch  plants  to  die,  dry 
up  and  disappear.  The  loss  of  the  vetch  crop,  men¬ 
tioned  by  G.  A.,  may  have  been  due  to  these  causes. 
If  anyone  finds  a  similar  condition  of  the  vetch  crop 
I  would  suggest  sending  samples  of  plants  to  the 
State  Experiment  Station  for  inspection.  The  stems 
and  undersides  of  the  leaves  should  be  carefully 
examined  for  aphis  or  other  insect  enemies. 

This  inquiry  emphasizes  an  important  point  in 
vetch  culture,  viz.,  that  the  vetch  should  be  sown  iu 
such  combination  with  the  nurse  crop,  as  will  enable 
the  nurse  crop  to  hold  the  vetch  plants  up  off  the 
ground.  This  is  particularly  true  where  the  vetch  is 
grown  for  seed  production.  The  exact  ratio  of  vetch 
to  rye  or  other  seed  can  only  be  determined  by 
exj»erieuee.  It  will  defend  on  soil  and  seed  condi¬ 
tions.  Other  things  being  equal,  I  believe  that  on 
rich,  fertile  soil  less  vetch  seed  should  be  used  iu 
proportion  to  the  rye  seed  than  on  lighter,  less  fer¬ 
tile  soil.  The  lest  vetch  seed  crop  I  have  ever  seen 
was  grown  in  very  light  sandy  soil,  lacking  in  humus 
and  fertility. 

The  success  of  vetch  on  light  soils  is  one  of  its 
chief  values.  The  reclamation  of  these  poorer  soils 
is  one  of  the  most  important  uses  of  vetch.  Under 
such  conditions  a  rather  heavy  seeding  of  vetch 
is  recommended.  The  sowing  of  vetch  for  a  cover 
crop  should  l>e  done  at  a  different  rate  than  when 
sown  for  a  seed  crop.  I  should  say  in  general  that 
when  sowed  for  cover  crop  purposes,  double  the 
amount  of  vetch  seed  should  be  used  than  when 
sown  for  seed  production. 

I  have  noticed  this  Summer  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  under  dry  weather  conditions,  com  aud  to¬ 
bacco  grown  upon  vetch  land,  have  withstood  the 
drought  much  better  than  under  any  other  condi¬ 
tions.  This  fact  is  so  marked  that  there  Is  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  plowing  under  vetch  crops  for 
improving  soil  conditions  for  these  crops  during 
this  season.  a.  d.  shamei.. 


The  advantage  of  drying  out  hen  manure  with  plas¬ 
ter,  dust  or  coal  ashes  is  to  enable  us  to  crush  the 
chunks  fine  and  make  even  spreading.  Drying  also 
stops  fermentation. 

It  needs  to  be  told  over  and  over  that  hen  manure  is 
the  richest  of  farm  fertilizers  because  the  liquids  and 
solids  are  voided  together.  This  manure  is  rich  in  nitro¬ 
gen.  To  make  it  most  useful  for  general  farm  or  gar¬ 
den  crops  mix  with  each  100  pounds  15  pounds  acid 
phosphate  and  10  of  muriate  of  potash.  Always  keep 
it  dry  and  never  mix  with  lime. 
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HANDLING  MANURE  IN  TEXAS. 

What  do  you  consider  the  ideal  method  of  disposal  of 
manure  from  a  large  herd  of  cows?  We  propose  to 
flush  the  gutters  into  a  shallow  cistern,  pump  into  an 
elevated  tank,  from  which  we  would  haul  the  manure 
in  a  wagon  direct  to  the  field  where  it  would  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  opening  a  valve  in  the  rear  end.  Have 
you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  methods  or  ways 
of  doing  the  work?  I  have  been  told  that  a  four-inch 
centrifugal  pump  would  be  the  proper  thing  to  handle 
this  material.  I  would  also  like  an  expression  from  you 
with  regard  to  the  advisability  of  putting  the  manure 
direct  on  the  field.  <  >ne  of  our  people  has  the  idea 
that  it  should  be  rotted  first.  w.  s. 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 

The  “ideal”  will  depend  upon  climate,  condition 
of  the  soil,  the  lay  of  the  land,  the  supply  of  labor, 
and  half  a  dozen  other  things  which  should  be  con¬ 
sidered.  On  fairly  level  land  there  is  probably  no 
better  way  than  to  haul  the  manure  from  the  stable 
day  by  day,  and  spread  it  evenly  over  the  land 
where  needed.  This  saves  a  double  handling  of  the 
manure,  and  there  is  little  loss  where  the  land  is  not 
steep  or  rolling,  and  where  the  water  does  not  flow 
over  the  land  in  a  stream  or  sheet.  In  a  dry  climate 
like  Texas,  this  plan  would  work  well.  Experi¬ 
ments  in  Colorado  have  shown  that  manure  spread 
in  a  dry  climate  loses  practically  -one  of  its  plant 
food.  In  fact  drying  manure  is  a  way  of  preserving 
it,  for  fermentation  will  not  take  place  when  the 
manure  is  thoroughly  dried.  The  most  economical 
way  of  getting  the  manure  out  of  the  stable  is  by 
means  of  carriers.  These  run  on  steel  tracks,  placed 
over  the  gutter  behind  the  cows.  The  manure  is 


shoveled  into  these  carriers,  which,  when  filled,  are 
pushed  along  the  steel  tracks  out  into  the  yard, 
and  dumped  either  into  the  wagon  direct,  on  to  a 
compost  heap,  or  into  a  pit.  This  daily  hauling,  es¬ 
pecially  in  a  dry  climate  where  labor  is  cheap, 
would  probably  be  the  most  economical  way  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  manure.  In  this  method  an  effort  is 
made  to  hold  as  much  of  the  liquid  manure  as  pos¬ 
sible  by  means  of  absorbents.  For  this  purpose 
straw,  coarse  hay,  sawdust,  dry  muck  or  any  sub¬ 
stance  that  will  absorb  the  liquid  is  used,  and  in 
connection  with  this  matter  fair  quantities  of  land 
plaster  or  ground  phosphate  rock  may  be  used.  This 
will  help  save  the  ammonia  in  the  manure,  and  also 
add  to  its  value.  In  case  it  is  not  economical  to 
use  large  quantities  of  litter,  or  where  the  liquid 
is  excessive,  as  would  be  the  case  with  feeding 
silage,  soiling  crops,  or  cactus,  the  liquids  may  be 
nin  into  a  cistern.  In  this  case  a  pit  is  dug  into 
the  ground  and  lined  firmly  with  concrete.  The 
floors  of  the  stables  are  also  made  of  concrete,  prop¬ 
erly  sloped  so  that  water  will  drain  away  through 
the  gutters.  Pipes  run  from  these  gutters  to  the 
1  °ocrete  pit  or  cistern,  so  that  when  these  gutters 
sre  flushed  out  with  water,  the  drainage  runs  to 
diis  pit.  The  pit  is  covered  so  as  to  avoid  surface 
drainage  into  it.  As  this  liquid  accumulates,  it  is 
usually  handled  in  two  ways.  In  one  case  the  liquid 
is  pumped  directly  into  tanks.  These  are  set  on. 
wheels  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  the  watering 
tanks  used  for  wetting  down  the  city  streets.  These 
tanks  when  filled  are  hauled  direct  to  the  field,  and 
i  he  liquid  sprinkled  over  some  quick-growing  crop 
like  grass,  or  young  grain.  Such  liquids  contain 
soluble  nitrogen,  and  are  best  applied  to  a  rapid 
growing  crop  on  which  they  show  remarkable  re¬ 
sults.  In  other  cases  a  pile  of  manure  containing 


large  quantities  of  litter  is  built  up  near  this  manure 
pit  or  directly  over  it,  and  at  intervals  the  liquid 
is  pumped  from  this  pit  upon  this  manure  pile,  and 
permitted  to  soak  into  and  through  it.  Such  a  pile 
will  absorb  large  quantities  of  this  liquid  and  hold 
it  well  so  that  when  the  manure  is  finally  hauled  to 
the  field  the  plant  food  in  the  liquids  will  go  along 
with  it.  In  the  dry  climate  of  Texas  our  .judgment 
would  be  that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  use  litter  free¬ 
ly  behind  the  cows,  take  the  manure  out  in  carriers, 
dump  it  into  wagons  and  distribute  it  daily.  The 
water  used  in  flushing  the  gutters,  and  the  balance 
of  the  liquid  may  be  drained  into  a  pit  and  taken 
out  when  needed  by  pumping  it  into  a  tank. 


PERMANENT  MEADOWS  FOR  NEW  YORK. 

From  my  own  experience  and  by  observation  of 
the  methods  of  dairymen  throughout  a  large  part 
of  the  territory  supplying  the  metropolitan  district 
of  the  East  with  dairy  products,  I  find  that  large 
amounts  of  money  are  both  wasted  and  lost  by  im¬ 
proper  management  of  meadows,  and  I  have  been 
trying  to  approach  in  some  degree  the  permanency 
of  a  good  sod,  as  we  occasionally  hear  spoken  of  in. 
England.  Much  of  my  land,  as  on  many  other  farms, 
contains  many  stones,  a  crop  of  which  must  be  re- 
moved  every  time  it  is  plowed,  and  expense  is  in¬ 
creased  because  of  the  scarcity,  high  price  and 
inefficiency  of  labor  and  the  cost  of  grass  seed,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  difficulty  in  getting  good  clean  seed 


of  high  germination.  In  trying  to  gain  this  end  I 
have  studied  and  experimented  to  pi'eserve  sod 
rather  than  to  rotate.  I  have  just  finished  cutting 
the  sixth  consecutive  annual  crop  of  Timothy,  get¬ 
ting  a  little  over  two  tons  to  the  acre  from  a  field 
which  was  seeded  in  the  Fall  after  the  removal 
of  a  potato  crop,  without  rye  or  any  other  nurse 
crop,  and  has  since  had  an  annual  application  after 
haying  of  150  pounds  to  the  acre  of  a  2-S-10  ferti¬ 
lizer,  or  a  light  application  of  barnyard  manure; 
in  that  time  it  has  had  three  applications  of  ultimate 
of  soda  when  started  in  the  Spring.  The  sod  is  now 
neai'ly  as  clean  as  when  the  seeding  was  first  made, 
and  considering  that  the  crop  is  generally  light  this 
year  in  this  district,  the  production  is  up  to  the 
standard. 

Nearly  all  dairymen  turn  their  stock  on  their 
meadows  some  time  after  haying  and  pasture  them 
more  or  less  until  Winter.  I  tried  turning  stock  on 
a  part  of  this  meadow  last  Fall,  to  see  what  effect 
it  would  have  on  the  crop  this  year,  and  find  that 
very  moderate  pasturing  cut  down  this  year’s  crop 
approximately  30  per  cent.  The  average  dairyman 
does  not  get  over  three  good  crops  of  hay  before  he 
has  to  plow  and  reseed,  and  I  believe  that  this  rapid 
failure  of  new  seedings  is  caused  much  more  largely 
by  pasturing  than  by  anything  else.  I  tried  the 
same  experiment  of  pasturing  a  meadow  which  was 
seeded  with  Orchard  grass,  Red-top  and  Alsike 
clover  on  rich,  moist  ground,  where  the  first  crop 
lodged  badly  before  maturity,  and  where  I  always 
got  a  good  second  crop.  Pasturing  one  part  of  this 
field  last  year  left  a  crop  just  cut  of  not  over  three- 
quarters  of  the  amount  cut  from  a  part  of  the  field 
not  pastured. 

My  soil  is  heavy  clay  loam,  and  except  where 
tile-drained,  is  rather  wet.  I  have  been  unable  to 


get  a  good  seeding  of  Red  elovei’,  as  it  is  ordinarily 
sown  in  this  country  just  as  the  ground  is  thawing 
and  bi’eaking  up  in  the  Spring,  I  think  largely  be¬ 
cause  the  germinating  power  of  the  seed  Is  killed 
by  soaking  for  days  in  ice  water.  During  the  last 
three  years  I  have  sown  Alsike  clover  just  befoi’e 
good  rainstorms  in  late  April  or  early  May  in 
wheat  or  rye,  and  have  secured  a  crop  of  clover 
which  excited  comment  from  all  who  saw  it.  I  find 
this  is  because  the  seed  of  Alsike,  being  so  small, 
is  much  moi’e  l’eadily  covered,  and  finds  many  more 
lodging  places  than  the  larger  seed  of  Red  clover. 
As  the  soil  has  been  well  limed  in  both  cases  I  do 
not  think  the  difference  is  caused  by  acidity  which 
Alsike  will  stand  rather  better  than  Red  clover. 
As  the  result  of  my  experiments  I  have  discarded 
Timothy  for  the  mixture  mentioned,  as  I  find  the 
mixture  very  much  superior,  due  either  to  the  in¬ 
herent  superior  qualities  of  the  component  parts  or 
to  the  benefit  derived  from  a  change  of  meadows 
which  have  been  in  Timothy  for  25  years.  Perhaps 
rotation  in  grass  is  of  as  much  importance  as  in 
grain  or  other  crops. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  meadow  cannot  produce 
good  crops  of  hay  suitable  for  dairy  cattle  or  local 
markets,  during  10  years  or  more,  if  it  is  started 
with  deep  and  thorough  plowing  for  corn  or  pota¬ 
toes  and  clean  cultivation  pf  these  crops,  prompt 
harvesting,  plowing  again,  an  application  of  1,500 
pounds  of  lime.  All  manure  to  be  applied  to  sod 
before  plowing,  not  after,  in  connection  with  lime 


just  before  seeding,  as  frequently  practiced.  Thor¬ 
ough  disk  harrowing  is  demanded,  and  a  heavy 
seeding  of  the  best  gi-ass  seed  you  can  buy,  using 
three  pecks  of  Orchard  grass  and  eight  pounds  ot 
Red-top  in  the  Fall,  alone  or  with  rye  or  wheat, 
and  six  pounds  of  Alsike  clover  in  the  Spiang,  when 
we  get  the  usual  gi*eat  land-settling  rain  in  April. 
If  the  rye  or  wheat  tends  to  lodge,  cut  it  for  hay 
or  it  will  kill  spots  of  grass  and  let  in  a  lot  of 
weeds.  I  have  had  good  seedings  where  the  seed 
barely  started  before  Winter,  and  fair  crops  of  rye 
under  the  same  conditions,  but  get  the  best  results 
when  seeded  in  September  for  New  York  State. 

Treat  your  meadows  as  you  do  your  coim.  Give 
it  something  to  live  on,  but  the  best  thing  to  preserve 
it  is  to  keep  off  every  hoof  except  those  of  the 
hoi’ses  used  in  haying.  Stock  pulls  up  and  tramples 
far  more  than  it  eats.  You  have  seen  a  new  Tim¬ 
othy  seeding  with  literally  thousands  of  roots  pulled 
up.  Always  the  best  is  eaten  and  every  weed  is  left. 
Every  extra  can  of  milk  which  pasturing  your  mea¬ 
dows  produces  will  cost  you  more  than  it  brings  by 
reduction  of  next  year’s  crop. 

A  heavy  coat  of  aftermath  or  second  growth  Is 
the  best  of  Winter  cover  and  it  is  never  too  heavy 
unless  large  enough  to  cut  a  good  swath  the  last 
week  in  August  or  the  first  of  September.  If  such 
is  the  case  cut  it.  This  will  not  leave  the  undesir¬ 
able  and  remove  the  desirable,  but  at  least  give  all 
kinds  an  equal  chance.  Do  not  cut  it  so  late  or  so 
close  that  thei'e  is  not  a  good  cover  six  or  moi*e 
inches  high,  which  will  not  only  protect  from  ex¬ 
cessive  freezing  and  thawing  but  will  hold  moisture 
and  act  as  a  fertilizer  next  Spring.  It  will  help 
also  to  protect  the  roots  froxu  burning  sun  after  the 
shock  and  sudden  change  of  conditions  caused  by 
the  reiuoval  of  a  large  crop.  p.  m.  many. 
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Corn  in  southern  part  of  county  is  very 
good  this  year,  especially  fields  that  were 
planted  early  and  properly  cared  for. 
As  to  the  acreage  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  is 
an  important  crop.  Extreme  dry  weather 
is  badly  affecting  the  late  planting. 
Wheat  was  very  good  this  year,  but  the 
oats  are  generally  poor  and  straw  short. 
Not  many  people  raise  rye  and  barley, 
but  we  always  have  some  for  stock.  Hay 
was  very  heavy  and  good.  Alfalfa  looks 
as  if  it  would  make  four  cuttings. 

Shelby  Co.,  O.  J.  M.  m’n. 

The  oats  are  all  harvested,  and  plowing 
for  Winter  grain  is  well  under  way,  but 
rain  is  necessary,  and  plowing  goes  hard. 
No  second  crop  hay  to  speak  of;  late 
cabbage  not  very  promising.  Veal 
calves  have  advanced  to  S1/^  cents  on  the 
farm  and  nine  cents  per  pound  delivered 
to  the  butcher.  When  we  buy  veal  from 
the  butchers  we  pay  from  12  to  25  cents 
per  pound.  Fresh  cows  from  !‘50  to  $90; 
butter  36  and  38 ;  eggs,  30  and  32  ;  pota¬ 
toes,  25  cents  a  peck  or  SO  cents  a 
bushel.  Pears,  40  to  50  cents  per  half- 
bushel  basket ;  cucumbers,  five  cents  a 
dozen ;  beans,  20  cents  a  peck  ;  Stowell’s 
Evergreen  corn,  10  cents  per  dozen  ears. 
Spring  chickens,  18  cents  a  pound ;  old 
hens,  16.  J.  H.  K. 

Barnesville,  Pa. 

Apples  will  be  about  50  per  cent  of  a 
crop  here  as  compared  with  an  average 
year,  and  only  about  40  per  cent  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year.  Cherries  were  a 
full  crop  here  this  year.  Too  early  yet 
to  know  what  prices  of  apples  will  be, 
but  it  is  predicted  that  they  will  be  a 
good  price.  R.  E.  M. 

Antrim  Co.,  Mich. 

The  acreage  of  corn  is  less  this  year 
than  in  1012.  but  the  crop  is  better,  as 
we  have  had  fine  growing  weather  up 
till  now.  It  is  getting  dry,  as  we  have 
had  no  rain  for  about  10  days  or  two 
weeks.  The  oat  crop  is  fair,  owing  t> 
the  early  dry  weather.  Wheat  fair.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  present  prices:  Corn,  75  to 
80:  oats,  50  to  55;  wheat,  $1  to  .$1.15; 
eggs,  22  ;  butter,  25  ;  milk,  per  gallon,  15  ; 
Spring  chickens,  22  to  25.  Fruit  is 
scarce,  apples  four  to  six  cents  per 
pound.  No  peaches  worth  mentioning. 
The  hay  crop  is  good,  young  meadows 
looking  fine.  Fall  plowing  just  starting 
now.  G.  M.  H. 

Mingo  Jet.,  O. 

The  hard  freeze  at  the  blossoming  time 
in  May  has  resulted  in  one  of  the  most 
peculiar  fruit  conditions  we  have  known. 
In  our  vicinity,  for  instance,  there  are 
orchards,  both  apple  and  peach,  that  are 
very  full.  Not  far  away  with  localities 
and  sites  equally  as  good  there  may  be 
only  one-quarter  to  one-half  crop  of  ap¬ 
ples  and  scarcely  any  peaches,  and  in  the 
same  orchard  (apples)  where  trees  blos¬ 
somed  equally,  some  tree  or  trees  are 
loaded  and  others  with  scarcely  any.  As 
a  rule,  the  Spy  trees  on  account  of  later 
blossoming,  are  fairly  loaded,  and  the 
fruit  promising  in  quality.  Some  of  the 
Fall  varieties  are  also  fair;  Baldwins, 
our  chief  variety,  dropped  heavily,  and 
though  there  are  still  many  left,  show 
freeze  marks  around  the  blossoming  end. 
Greenings  average  a  little  fuller  and 
show  less  freeze  injury.  Early  varieties 
are  about  25  per  cent  of  a  ci'op ;  Fall  and 
Winter  between  30  and  40  per  cent,  be¬ 
ing  difficult  to  estimate  on  account  of  the 
unevenness  of  bearing  both  as  regards 
the  whole  county  and  also  in  the  same 
vicinity.  Peaches,  plums  and  pears  are 
all  a  short  crop,  pears  especially.  The 
blight  with  pears  is  the  worst  ever 
known  in  this  section,  the  so-called  im¬ 
mune  Kieffer  being  as  badly  affected  as 
the  Bartlett.  There  is  some  scab  this 
year  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  people 
have  sprayed  very  thoroughly  as  well  as 
other  years.  My  own  farm  is  typical  of 
the  unevenness  of  bearing  and  peculiar 
fruit  conditions.  With  an  unusually  fine 
location  I  have  this  year  practically  no 
peaches,  few  pears  and  perhaps  a  one- 
quarter  crop  of  apples,  though  my  va¬ 
riety  in  apples  is  mainly  Baldwin,  and 
this  is  not  my  “Baldwin  year.”  The 
prices  thus  far  received  for  early  apples 
are  disappointing  to  most  growers.  We 
have  had  good  rains  lately  and  think  the 
later  varieties  will  be  of  better  quality 
or  rather  larger  size.  L.  A.  u. 

Bangor,  Mich. 

There  are  hardly  any  apples  in  this 
neighborhood,  except  those  from  the  dem¬ 
onstration  orchards,  of  which  mine  is 
one,  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  II. 
A.  Surface,  our  State  zoologist.  We  sell 
at  the  present  time  apples  out  of  the 
orchard  at  $1.20  per  bushel.  We  can 
do  much  better  with  apples  ripening  this 
time  of  the  year  than  we  can  with  Win¬ 
ter  apples.  There  are  no  large  apple  or- 
chards  here,  and  this  neighborhood  never 
has  enough  of  its  own.  There  are  always, 
every  Fall,  apples  shipped  in  here  by 
the  cai'load.  Last  Summer  we  also  sold 
our  eaxdy  apples  out  of  the  orchard  to 
our  surrounding  neighbors  at  $1.20  a 
bushel,  and  when  the  shipped  apples 
started  coming  in,  in  the  Fall  you  could 
buy  any  amount  of  Winter  apples  at  60 
cents  a  bushel.  There  are  no  apples 
shipped  out  of  this  neighborhood,  since 
the  scale  has  killed  nearly  all  the  or¬ 
chards,  except  the  few  that  spray.  There 
are  lots  of  apple  trees  planted,  some  real 
large  orchards,  but  too  young  to  bear 
yet.  Our  intention  in  the  future  is  to 
raise  more  early  apples  and  less  of  the 
Winter  varieties.  c.  B.  S. 

Eplirata,  Pa. 


The  ci’ops  in  Goshen  township  are  very 
unsatisfactory ;  wheat  and  hay  crops 
very  light,  some  fields  of  each  not  worth 
cutting,  while  some  fields  of  hay  were 
medium.  Oats  about  one-half  crop ;  pros¬ 
pect  for  a  crop  of  coni  not  nearly  so 
good  as  this  time  last  year.  Good  horses 
sell  for  $150  to  $300 ;  cows,  $50  to  $80 ; 
cattle,  five  to  seven  cents  per  pound ; 
hogs,  eight ;  veal  calves,  eight  to  10. 
(sheep  no  good).  Wheat,  $1;  corn,  75; 
oats,  50;  hay,  $12  per  ton  delivered.  But¬ 
te  r,  25  to  30;  eggs,  25;  cream  at  cream¬ 
ery,  40  to  65  cents  per  gallon  as  to 
amount  of  butter  fat.  R.  w.  P. 

Belmont  Co.,  O. 


THE  JAKWAY  FRUIT-PACKAGE  BILL 
IN  MICHIGAN. 

The  new  Jakway  fruit  package  bill 
which  has  gone  into  operation  in  Michi¬ 
gan  has  been  framed  to  improve  the  pack¬ 
ing  conditions  among  Michigan  fruit 
growers.  A  “closed  package”  is  defined 
as  any  barrel,  basket,  carrier,  or  crate  of 
which  the  contents  cannot  be  seen  or  in¬ 
spected  when  the  package  is  ready  fox- 
market.  Fresh  fruits  or  vegetables 
packed  in  closed  or  open  crates  or  pack¬ 
ages  covered  with  tarlatan  or  slat  cov¬ 
ers  are  considered  “closed  packages.”  The 
prolusions  of  this  act  only  apply  to  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  are  grown  in  Michi¬ 
gan. 

Any  pei-son  who  by  himself  or  agent 
packs  or  repacks  fruit  or  vegetables  to 
be  sold  in  the  open  market  in  closed  pack¬ 
ages  must  *4 ace  his  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  package.  This  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  must  be  stamped  or  printed  on  the 
package  in  letters  not  less  than  one- 
quarter  inch  in  height.  No  person  can 
sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  fruit  that  is 
packed  in  closed  packages  unless  it  is 
marked  with  the  name  and  address  as 
stated  in  the  act. 

The  bill  also  designates  the  various 
grades  of  fruit  so  that  there  may  be  no 
misunderstanding  among  the  growers 
and  dealers.  A  fruit  package  cannot  be 
marked  as  “No.  1,”  “Finest,”  “Best,” 
“Extra  Good,”  “Selected,”  “Prim-  • 
“Standard,”  or  any  other  superior  gx-ade 
or  quality  unless  the  fruit  and  vegetables 
contained  in  that  package  are  sound  and 
well-grown  specimens,  normal  in  shape 
and  uniform  in  size  and  good  color  for 
the  variety.  Not  less  than  90  per  cent 
of  the  fruit  and  vegetables  must  be  fi'ee 
from  bruises,  diseases,  and  insect  injuries 
or  other  defects,  but  natural  deterioration 
and  decay  in  transit  or  storage  is  ex¬ 
cepted. 

The  law  will  prevent  the  dishonest 
packer  from  placing  good  fi-uit  on  the 
faced  surface  that  shows,  and  filling  up 
the  bottom  of  the  package  with  blem¬ 
ished  and  cull  specimens.  It  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  misrepresentation  when  20  per 
cent  of  the  fresh  fruit  or  vegetables  are 
substantially  smaller  in  size  or  inferior 
in  grade  or  different  in  variety  from  the 
specimens  that  are  exposed  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  view.  The  exception  is  again  made 
when  fruit  has  been  injured  in  value  by 
natxiral  detei-ioration  or  decay  in  transit. 

Violations  of  the  Jakway  fruit  pack¬ 
age  bill  are  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $10  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  for  a  pei'iod  not  exceeding  30 
days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  This 
bill  should  be  a  great  aid  to  the  Michi¬ 
gan  fruit  growers  in  the  marketing  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and  will  do 
much  to  eliminate  the  poor  packer  and 
bring  a  greater  financial  reward  to  the 
farmer  who  puts  up  high  quality  fruit. 
The  industry  has  sxiffered  through  poor 
packing  and  now  that  the  farmer  can 
make  a  definite  guarantee  of  the  quality, 
size,  and  variety  of  his  fruit,  he  will  be 
able  to  put  up  better  packs  and  be  as¬ 
sured  that  they  will  i-eceive  the  proper 
consideration  on  the  market.  R.  G.  K. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowkex-’s 
Fertilizei-s ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


7nn  Ann  Fruit  Trane  P^nts,  vines  and  shrubs  at 
I  UU,VvU  r  run  I  rech  half agent's prices.  Strong, 
healthy,  all  first  quality  and  guaranteed  true.  All 
Dansville  grown  and  Fresh  Dug.  No  San  Jose  Scale. 
S))eeial  bargains  for  fail  planting.  Illus.  Catalog  free. 

DENTON,  WILLIAMS  it  DENTON,  Wholesale  Nurserymen 
29  Eliu  Street,  DaustlJle,  N.  V. 


TREES  AT  HALF  AGENT’S  PRICE 

We  are  the  growers  that  sell  direct  to  the  planter  at 
wholesale.  We  guarantee  all  stock  First-Class  in 
every  respect:  True  to  name  and  free  from  Scale  and 
disease.  Send  for  1913  Catalog  and  new  fall  price  list. 

THE  WM.  J.  REILLY  NURSERIES, 22  Ossian  St..  Dansville.  N.Y. 


Standard  Apple  Barrels 

Car  lots  or  less.  ROBT.  GILLIES,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


(tTItmiinmnif  Plants  for  Pall  plantin 

STRAWBERRY  Raspberry.  I  luckier 

V  I  llnlllliillll  I  Plants.  CATALOGUE  FRE 
HARRY  It.  SQUIRES.  Good  Ground,  N.  1 


PURE  FIELD  SEEDS— SEED  WHEAT 

(Red  Wave  and  Winter  King) CLOVER,  TIMOTHY, 
ALSIKE,  ALFALFA  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF 
PURE  FIELD  SEEDS  direct  from  producer  to  con- 
sumor;  free  from  noxious  weeds  Ask  for  samples. 

A.  C.  HOYT  «fc  CO.,  -  I  OSTOJIIA,  OHIO 


HOFFMAN’S 
WHEAT  BOOK 

32  PAGES 

AMOS  HOFFMAN, 


With  8  samples  of  good 
wheat — is  free,— if  you 
ask  for  it.  It  tails— 
How  to  farm  wheat— 
Where  to  get  seed— dean 
of  cockle,  rye.  cheat, smut. 

-  Enndisville,  Pa. 


Pahhao-O  Dlanlc  —  Beets,  Lettuce,  Kohl-rabi, 
bdUUdge  rlallla  $i  porlOOO.  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potatoes.  *1.50  per  1000.  Caulitiowor,  Peppers, 82  per 
1000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa 


If  burning  embers  fell  on 
your  roof  from  an  adjoining  fire,  would 
you  be  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  your  building? 

Statistics  show  that  thousands  of  buildings  are  need¬ 
lessly  burned  every  year — because  they  are  roofed  with  in¬ 
flammable  materials,  easily  ignited  by  sparks  and  brands. 
Safeguard  your  buildings  against  this  dreaded  fire-hazard  by 
covering  them  with 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 

This  is  the  only  ready  roofing  that  affords  perfect  fire  protection. 
It  has  withstood  the  flame  of  a  powerful  blow-torch  for  almost  an 
hour  without  a  sign  of  burning.  The  wonderful  fire-resisting  quality 
of  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  due  to  its  all  mineral  construction — layers 
of  Asbestos  felt  (fire-proof  rock),  cemented  together  with  Trinidad 
Lake  Asphalt,  Nature’s  time-defying  waterproofing. 

The  absence  of  perishable  animal  and  vegetable  substances  also  means 
that  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  contains  nothing  to  rot,  melt,  dry  out  crack  or 
rust.  Hence,  it  never  needs  coating  or  protection  of  any  form.  Its  first  cost  is 
the  last  cost.  It  is  the  cheapest-per-year  roofing  on  the  market. 

Adapted  to  any  type  of  building— in  any  climate.  Easily  applied.  J-M 
Roofing  Cleats,  packed  in  each  roll,  make  absolutely  watertight  seams  and 
give  the  entire  roof  a  handsome  white  appearance. 

Order  from  our  nearest  branch  if  your  hardware  or  lumber  dealer  can’t  supply  you. 

Write  our  nearest  Branch  today  for  a  samnlc  of  the  curious  Asbestos  Rock  that 
forms  the  base  of  this  roofing  and  Book  No.  2843 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


Manufacturers  of  Asbestos 
and  Magnesia  Products 


Asbestos  Rooftncs,  Packincs, 
Electrical  Supplies,  Etc. 


Albany  Chicago  _  Detroit  Louisville  New  York  San  Francisco 

Baltimore  Cincinnati  Indianapolis  Milwaukee  Omaha  Seattle 

Boston  ’  Cleveland  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Philadelphia  St.  Louis 

Buffalo  Dallas  Los  Angeles  New  Orleans  Pittsburgh  Syracuse 

THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  LIMITED 
Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg  Vancouver  1976 


PLANT  DURING  AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER 

your  vacant  land  with 


Cut  shows  a  5-toot 
plant — the  best  size  for 
Forestry  planting.  Set 
10  feet  apart,  and  430 
trees  to  the  acre. 

We  are  the  largest 
growers  of  hardy  trees 
and  plants  in  New  Kn- 
glanri,  and  can  supply  in 
Quantity  everything  required  for  Forestry,  Landscape  and 
Garden  planting.  Correspondence  solicited  relative  to  any 
planting  problem.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalog. 

The  New  England  Nurseries  Co. ,Dept. "D”  Bedford, Mass. 


Modern  Methods  of  Harvesting  j]j 
Grading  and  Packing  Apples 


iMAAlCy*  '.Ot£S, CORVAU'i.  ORTC 


PackYour 
Apples  Properly 

You  should  have  a  copy  of  “Modern  Methods 
of  Harvesting,  Grading  and  Packing  Apples”— 
the  mostpracticalbook  onhandiingtheapplecrop. 

I  Tells  the  new  and  better  methods— shows  how  you 
can  get  more  profit.  Write  today  for  a  copy  of  this 
book  — sent  free  —  also  our  booklet,  ‘Scalecide, 
the  Tree  Saver.”  Tells  why  it  pays  to  spray— 

,  when  to  spray  with  "Scalecide”,  etc. 

Our  Service  Department 

Everything  here  in  right  up-to-the-minutcappli- 
,ances  forthe fruitgrower andtrucker at  money- 
saving  prices.  Tell  us  your  needs. 

B.G.  PRATT  CO.,  Dept.  N. 

50 Church  St.,  N.  V. 


HellysTREES 


Direct  to  Planter  from  Nurseries  at 
f  Wholesale  Prices. 

We  have  no  agents.  Write  for  our| 
Catalogue  and  save  half  on  agents’  prices. I 
Wo  grow  our  own  trees  and  sail  you  I 
I  only  sturdy  trees,  guaranteed  true  to  name  and  free  from  all! 
I  disease.  Our  i  in  mouse  stock  enables  us  to  quote  lowest! 
I  possible  prices.  Apples  are  our  specialty  this  fall.  Write  for| 
I  catalogues  now.  KELLY  BROS,  Wholosalo  Nurseries 
70  Slain  St.,  DanatlUe,  N.  Y. 


The  best  varieties,  both 
new  and  old,  and  the  best 
methods  of  planting  to  raise  a 
full  crop  of  Strawberries  next 
year,  are  fully  particularized  in 

DREER’S  ' 

Mid-Summer  Catalogue 

Also  the  best  varieties  of  Celery, 
Cabbage  Plants,  etc. 

A  most  complete  list  of  tlxe  Best  Hardy 
Perennial  Seeds  for  summer  sowing. 

Also  vegetable  and  farm  seeds  for  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  sowing.  Select  list  of  sea¬ 
sonable  decorative  and  flowering  plants. 

Write  for  a  copy  and  kindly 
mention  this  weekly  —  FREE. 

HENRY  A.  DREER  PHILADELPHIA  jj 

ffr*'  _  ^ 

PRGIECT  YOUR  TREES 

Less  than  One  Cent  each  will  protect 
your  trees  from  Mice  and  Rabbits  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry, 
O.,  are  selling  the  Best  Tree  Protector 
made.  Write  them  for  Prices. _ 

Nursery  Stock  of  Sterling 

Extra  fine  1  and  2-year  budded  Apple  and  _  111*!/ 

Peach.  Asparagus  Plants,  Cherry,  Pear,  Plum,  \JUdlHY 
Raspberry  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Hedging.  Write  now  for  our  Wholesale  Planter  Price  List. 
We  will  save  you  money  ami  give  you  satisfaction. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Box  129.  Westminster.  Mil 


I  offer  to  the  planter  this  Fall  Fresh  Dug,  800,001)  Apple,  200,000  Peach, 
60,000  Pear,  50.000  Plum,  100,000  Cherry  trees  anil  thousands  of  Grape, 
small  fruits,  ornamentals.  Secure  varieties  now.  Buy  from  the  man 
who  grows  the  trees  and  save  disappointment  at  planting  time.  Catalog  free  to  everyone. 
SIIEERIN’S  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES.  Box  21,  DANSVILLL,  N.  »  • 


APPLE  TREES 


experience  euaoiea  us  iu  pen  jwu  n  mi.  n »»  »>*« 

competitors.  If  you  want  Guranteed  Quality  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  1  lum,  Pnerry, 
Quince  or  other  Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees,  vines  or  shrubs  at  lowest  possible 
prices,  consistent  with  quality,  write  today  lor  our  FREE  wholesale,  illustrated 
catalogue.  You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it.  Visit  our  nurseries. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  136  Main  Stroot,  Donsvillo,  N.  V. 

Panxvillo's  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries. 
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SELF-BOILED  LIME-SULPHUR  MIXTURE. 

We  have  had  more  or  less  to  say  about 
the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  in  connection 
with  spraying  for  brown  rot.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  readers  ask  how  this  mixture  is 


it  was  through  that  little  nucleus  of 
growers  that  the  whole  industry  of  South¬ 
ern  California  became  aroused  to  the  con¬ 
dition  that  confronted  them,  that  they 
were  face  to  face  with  failure. 


made,  and  so  we  reprint  the  little  pic¬ 
ture  and  the  description  from  Bulletin 
99  of  the  Tennessee  Experiment  Station. 
This  is  the  Scott  formula  worked  out  by 
Prof.  W.  M.  Scott,  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture : 

The  formula  giving  the  best  results  is : 
Eight  pounds  flour  of  sulphur,  eight 
pounds  fresh  lime  (burnt),  50  gallons 
water.  In  making  this  mixture  best  re¬ 
sults  can  be  obtained  by  making  a  larger 
quantitq — say  four  times  this  amount, 
as  follows:  To  eight  or  10  gallons  of 
water  in  a  barrel  add  32  pounds  of  fresh 
stone  lime  (the  quicker  acting  lime  the 
better)  ;  when  the  slaking  begins  add  32 
pounds  of  fine  sulphur  which  has  been 
run  through  a  sieve  to  break  up  all 
lumps.  As  the  lime  continues  to  slake, 
water  may  be  added  to  keep  it  from  dry¬ 
ing.  The  mixture  should  be  constantly 


SELF-BOILED  LIME-SULPIIUR. 
Fig.  382. 


stirred  until  the  slaking  is  over,  when 
more  water  is  added  to  stop  the  cooking. 
Strain  and  dilute  to  make  200  gallons  of 
spray.  Only  a  small  amount  of  soluble 
sulphur  should  be  present;  the  desired 
solution  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  lime 
and  sulphur.  In  straining  the  spray  the 
coarse  parts  of  the  lime  are  to  be  taken 
out,  but  the  sulphur  worked  through  the 
sieve. 


A  FRUIT  DISTRIBUTING  SYSTEM. 

Part  I. 

[We  have  many  questions  from  farm¬ 
ers  about  organizing  companies  for  sell¬ 
ing  or  distributing.  Now  and  then  some 
one  comes  asking  what  we  would  have 
our  experiment  stations  do  to  help  the 
business  side  of  farming.  Both  questions 
are  well  answered  in  Circular  11  of  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  Utah  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  This  bulletin  contains  a 
report  of  a  speech  delivered  by  J.  Arthur 
Reid  on  “The  Organization  of  a  Fruit 
Distributing  System.”  Mr.  Reid  repre¬ 
sents  a  great  fruit  exchange  and  we  print 
a  synopsis  of  what  he  said.] 

About  25  years  ago  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  there  were  only  3,000  acres  of 
oranges.  The  industry  was  new.  In  1892 
the  more  oranges  a  man  grew  the  less 
money  he  had  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
so-called  middlemen  had  combined  and 
had  formed  the  first  real  organization 
that  was  a  success.  Their  idea  was  that 
the  growers  themselves  had  no  method 


Organized  Under  Duress. — It  was 
at  that  time  that  we  commenced  to  form 
the  organization  afterwards  known  as  the 
Southern  California  Fruit  Growers’  Ex¬ 
change.  You  can  see  that  it  was  com¬ 
pulsory.  The  growers  got  together.  They 
didn’t  have  much  confidence  in  one  an¬ 
other.  There  were  some  of  our  growers 
who  said,  “The  only  way  we  can  manage 
a  business  of  this  kind  is  to  hire  Mr. 
Blank  and  pay  him  $50,000  a  year  and 
have  him  sell  our  fruit.” 

“You  are  on  the  wrong  track,”  was  the 
reply  of  many  of  our  growers,  “The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  exchange,  as  we  see  it,  is  for 
you  to  transact  your  own  business  in  a 
business-like  manner.”  We  had  great  op¬ 
position  in  the  beginning  in  putting  into 
practice  what  we  believed  was  the  true 
principle.  There  were  not  enough  of  the 
growers  who  believed  that  the  theory  that 
had  been  invoked  could  be  made  anything 
different  from  the  old  system  of  commis¬ 
sion  men  who  had  packed  our  fruit  for 
us  and  shipped  it  East,  and  sold  it  there 
through  brokers  at  a  f.  o.  b.  price. 
There  was  no  system  whatever  about  reg¬ 
ulating  the  shipments  into  a  section  or 
caring  for  the  distribution  of  the  fruit. 
When  we  began  business  the  first  year 
we  had  over  90  per  cent  of  the  entire 
crop,  because  there  were  over  nine-tenths 
of  the  growers  who  were  willing  to  grab 
at  the  last  straw  in  the  hope  of  saving 
themselves  financially. 

Profiting  by  Mistakes. — We  formed 
an  alliance  with  a  great  many  brokers 
who  came  to  us  and  said,  “Gentlemen, 
you  can’t  sell  this  fruit.  We  will  sell  it 
for  you  and  pay  you  cash  for  it.”  And 
in  many  instances  they  did,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  the  first  season,  with  90  per 
cent  of  the  business  we  had  paid  our 
growers  a  fair  revenue,  we  had  started 
the  organization  and  had  done  nine-tenths 
of  the  business  through  th.e  old  methods, 
and  the  greater  proportion  of  that  nine- 
tenths  was  done  by  these  men  themselves 
as  brokers.  Then  they  said  to  the  trade 
in  the  East,  “We  are  the  only  people 
that  you  can  depend  on  to  get  good 
oranges.”  They  went  to  our  growers  and 
said,  “The  organization  is  all  right  as 
an  organization,  but  can’t  you  see  that 
you  can’t  sell  the  fruit,  and  therefore 
if  you  will  organize  and  appoint  us  your 
selling  agents  we  will  sell  the  fruit.”  The 
second  year  we  lost  from  90  per  cent  of 
the  business  to  a  little  less  than  60  per 
cent,  and  still  we  held  together  as  an 
organization,  and  still  were  marketing 
fruit  on  the  same  basis  by  trying  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  f.  o.  b.  value  and  sell  it  East 
at  a  f.  o.  b.  price.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  third  year  we  realized  that  these 
friends  of  ours  had  taken  the  bulk  of  the 
best  fruit  in  the  country  and  had  left  us 
with  about  40  per  cent.  We'  went  ahead 
just  the  same  and  in  the  three  years  we 
decided  on  this  scheme.  We  appointed 
a  man  in  Chicago  and  told  him  to  sell 
the  goods.  lie  sold  heavily  to  a  Chicago 
firm.  Our  cars  were  all  shipped  out  on 
a  30-day  draft.  One  day  we  got  a  wire 
from  Chicago  that  this  firm  had  failed, 
and  we  lost  $19,600.  That  was  almost 
the  last  straw  to  break  the  camel’s  back. 
Our  organization  at  this  point  would 
have  completely  failed  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  a  few  men  who  knew  they  were  right. 

“Don’t  you  see,”  these  men  said,  “that 
you  cannot  successfully  run  this  busi¬ 
ness  under  the  old  methods?  The  only 
thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  adopt  new 
methods  and  go  at  it  from  a  business 
standpoint  and  handle  your  own  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  business-like  manner.” 


of  distributing  the  crop,  and  therefore  itj 
was  foolish  for  anyone  to  advance  money 
on  the  fruit.  The  grower  was  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  how  he  was  going 
to  get  anything  out  of  his  fruit.  The 
more  fruit  he  grew  the  poorer  he  was  at  j 
the  end  of  the  year.  Man  after  man  in 
that  country  that  had  mortgaged  his 
orchard,  when  the  end  of  the  season  came 
found  he  was  in  debt  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars,  and  he  hadn’t  paid  last  year’s 
interest  on  the  mortgage  and  had  no 
prospects  of  paying  this  year’s  interest, 
■die  banks  had  a  great  many  mortgages 
on  orange  property,  and  in  every  instance 
that  I  can  recall  now  of  a  mortgage  that 
was  in  the  hands  of  that  bank  thene  was 
from  18  months’  to  two  years’  interest 
due  on  the  mortgage.  The  bank  said,  “We 
don’t  want  to  foreclose ;  we  have  no 
method  of  getting  money  out  of  it.”  They 
urged  the  growers  to  organize  if  possible. 
One  gentleman  had  gathered  together  a 
few  neighbors  and  friends  to  join  what 
he  called  a  co-operative  association,  and 
that  association  in  the  year  1892-3  was 
the  only  organization  that  I  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  in  Southern  California;  and 
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V/  style  Book 

HgtSEHPTwfc  -  A\vv  illustrating  tho  sea- 

\  will  S0U  8  in  Cloth- 

\ \M  I  11  £  •  Underwear, 

‘  \ui\  H'^iory,  Sweaters, 
\  A i  jEa  Neckties,  lilovos, 

iVcf  upon  ro 
.  1  \|  \\1\  U  i«  c  *  t .  Tho 
t  \\\\\  Sample  Folders 

\yj\  issued  in  tive  sec- 
Vilfc  i  rX  '  Ml  tions  contain 

rtjJbjffi.  ***'  vv  p  i  o  c  o  8  of  the 

actual  fabrics. 
Specify  the  loldcr  you 
want,  or  a  1  live  if  you  desire: 
Folder  A— Men’s  ready-made  Suits 
und  Extra  Trousers,  -  <*8.50  to  S  l  (5.50 

Folder  B — Men’s  reudy-mude  Overcoats  und 
Cloth  Kulneouts,  -  -  $~,50  to  $2  .,50 

Folder  C — Boys’  ready-uiude  Suits  und  Over¬ 
coats,  .....  <->l.l>5  to  $«5.5)o 

Folder  I) — Men’s,  Boys’,  Women’s.  Misses’ and 
Children's  Slip-ou  Raincoats,  $g.!i5  to  $17. CO 
Folder  T — Men’s  T  u  1 1  o  r  e  d  -  t  o  -  M  e  n  s  u  r  e 
Clothing,  ...  $15.00  to  $27.50 

Trices  from  hi  to  G  less  than  you  pay  anywhere  else, 
for  Stylo,  Quality  and  Fit. 

Wc  guarantee  absolute  satisfaction  and 
puy  all  transportation  charges. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Samples  To-day 
C.  V.  HOLLER  COMPANY 
Th 'j  House  for  Mcti  and  Boys 
372  Bridge  Street,  New  York  City 
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PRODUCTS 


Shingles  catch  fire 
like  kindling 


Roofings 

NEPBNSET  roofings  are  a 
fire  protection,  leakproof  and 
long  lived.  Anyone  can  lay 
them.  NEPonSET  Paroid 
Roofing  is  for  general  use. 
NEPonSET  Proslate  Roofing 
is  an  ornamental  roofing  for 
dwellings.  Attractive  colors. 


Wall  Board 

NEPONSET  Wall  Board  is  a 
scientific  product  which  takes 
the  place  of  lath  and  plaster; 
comes  in  sheets  32  inches  wide. 
Remember,  it  is  the  only  wall 
board  with  waterproofed  sur¬ 
faces  that  requires  no  further 
decoration.  Anyonecanputilup. 

H  Are  you  going  to  build?  Write  for  more  facts  about  the  products  in  which  you  are 

=  interested.  Send  for  samples,  free  booklet,  and  name  of  nearest  NEPONSET  dealer. 

BIRD  &  SON  gg  704Neponset  St.,  E.  Walpole,  Mass. 

[F.  \\  .  BIRD  &  SON]  New  York  Chicago  Washington  Portland,  Ore.  San  Francisco 
H  Canadian  Plant;  Hamilton,  Ont. 
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|  Is  Your  Roof  Sparkproof? 

Once  the  universal  test  for  a  good 
H  roofing  was:  ‘Is  it  leakproof — 

1  weatherproof?  Will  it  keep  out 

1  driving  storms?” 

Today  the  test  is  much  broader;  “Will  it  protect  from  storms  and 
sparks  and  burning  embers  ?  Shingle  roofs  are  now  prohibited  in  many 
places  by  law.  The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  says;  “The  use 
H  of  wooden  shingles  is  a  public  crime.  ’’ 

2 

|  -  _  NEPONSET  Paroid  Roofing  will  do  all  that  the  best  shingles  ever  did,  and 

s  in  addition  is  a  protection  against  fire,  and  can’t  blow  off. 

This  is  the  positive  protection  NEPONSET  Paroid  Roofing  has  given  for 
15  years.  U.  S.  Government  engineers,  architects  and  property  owners 
specify  NEPONSET  Paroid  solely  on  the  strength  of  proved  past  perform¬ 
ances— not  on  future  claims.  NEPonSET  Paroid  costs  but  a  trifle  more — 
H  lasts  years  longer.  It  is  a  quality  product. 

NEPONSET 

Waterproof  Building  Products 


At  last — an 
inexpensive  greenhouse 

’with  the  ’wonderful  Sunlight 
Double  Glass  Sash  idea 

This  greenhouse  is  11  x  12  ft.  in  size  and 
made  of  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash.  8  Stand¬ 
ard  Sash  (.3  x6  ft.)  form  the  roof.  The  sides 
are  made  of  8  Sunlight 
Double  Glass  “Pony” 
Sash  (3x3  ft.)  All 
these  sash  are  readily  removable  to  use  in 
season  for  outside  hot-beds  or  cold-frames. 

This  greenhouse  comes  in  ready-made  sections  and 
can  be  erected  by  yourself  with  very  little  help.  The 
5-8  in.  air  space  between  the  two  layers  of  glass  In  the 
sash  makes  i  t  seldom  necessary  to  heat  this  greenhouse, 
even  in  the  coldest  weather.  1 1  can  be  used  as  a  green¬ 
house  hot-hed.  Why  not  realize  the  pleasure  of  a  little 
winter  gardening?  Your  side  or  back  yard  will  do 
nicely. 

Write  today  for  a  copy  of 
our  free  catalog,  and  for 
4c  we  will  send  you  a  copy 
of  Prof.  Massey's  booklet 
on  how  to  make  and  use 
hot-beds  and  cold-frames. 

Sunlight  Double 
Glass  Sash  Co.,  The 
Hot- lied,  Cold-Frame  and 
Greenhouse  People.  928  E. 

Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  All 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


FREE 


^WurlTTzer 


BAND 


INSTRUMENT 
CATALOG 


We  supply  the  U,  S,  Gov't 

Catalog  contains  282  pages. 
788  iiiua..  67  color-plates, 
2561  articles  described— - 
every  known  musical  instru¬ 
ment.  Superb  quality  &  low¬ 
est  direc t  prices.  Free  trial, 
easy  payment*.  Write  for  the 
big  Catalog. 

Address  tno  nearer  one 

The  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  Co. 
,.4th.Cifl’ti  t;,'*S.Wat)ash. Chicago, 


j 


Fix  Your  Roof 


You  can  make  the  old  worn-out  tin,  iron, 
steel,  felt  or  gravel  roof  give  you  as  much 
service  as  a  new  roof  and  you  can  double 
the  life  of  that  old  shingle  roof. 

ROOF-FIX  Troubles 

and  keeps  them  cured.  Cost  slight.  One  coat 
does  the  work.  In  black  and  red.  Ready  for 
use.  Absolutely  guaranteed  to  do  the  work. 
Write  at  once  for  the  free  Roof  Book.  Address 

L  6.  E.  CONKEV  CO.,  3345  Woodland  Ave„  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Equal  To  Finest  Auto  Springs 

rin  principle,  quality  of  steel  and  grade 
rof  workmanship — in  fact,  made  in  a  large 
1  auto  springplant— Harvey  Bolster  Springs  can  I 
not  be  excelled  for  resiliency,  durability  and  ] 
appearance.  Get  a  set  and  save  many  dollars 
hauling  your  perishables.  Beware  of 
substitutes.  If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

Harvey  SpringCo.,  716 Bacine.Wis. 


RVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS- 


HARVESTER  with  Binder  Attach¬ 
ment  cuts  and  throws  in  piles  on  har¬ 
vester  or  winrow.  Man  and  horse  cuts 
and  shocks  equal  with  a  corn  Binder. 
Sold  in  every  State.  Price.  $20.00.  W.  H.  BUXTON,  of 
Johnstown,  Ohio,  writes:  "  The  Harvester  has  proven  all 
you  claim  for  it;  tho  Harvester  saved  mo  over  $25.00  In 
labor  last  year's  corn  cutting.  I  cut  over  500  shocks;  will 
make  4  bushels  corn  to  a  shock.”  Testimonials  and 
catalog  free,  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Address, 
NEW  PROCESS  MFC.  CO.,  -  SAUNA,  KANSAS 


Handy 
Binder  ** 

JUST  the  thing  for 
preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Durable  and  cheap.  Sent 
postpaid  for  25  cepts. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.— Millions  of  feet  of  val¬ 
uable  timber  and  hundreds  of  acres  of 
pasture  land  were  burned  in  the  vicinity 
of  Portland,  Me.,  during  the  week  ending 
August  23.  At  Biddeford  the  situation 
became  so  serious  that  a  riot  call  was 
sounded  to  summon  the  militia.  Soldiers 
and  firemen  were  throwing  up  earth 
breastworks  to  check  the  rush  of  the 
oncoming  flames.  Since  January  1  the 
deficiency  in  rainfall  has  amounted  to 
8.35  inches,  while  records  show  that  the 
year  has  been  200  degrees  warmer  than 
usual. 

Fire  August  21  destroyed  the  business 
center  of  Rensselaer  Falls,  N.  Y.  The 
loss  is  $50,000. 

Steam  from  55  boilers,  enough  mud  to 
dam  a  good-sized  river  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $50,000  have  extinguished  the  big 
oil  well  fire  at  Mooringsport,  La.,  in  the 
Caddo  oil  field.  The  well  belongs  to  the 
Star  Oil  Company.  The  total  loss  is 
estimated  at  $250,000.  The  firemen’s 
success  in  extinguishing  the  flames  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  remarkable  as  the  volcanic 
geyser  itself.  The  use  of  steam  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  what  looked  the  more  feasible 
but  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  hazard¬ 
ous  experiment  of  tunnelling.  According 
to  the  authorities  the  fire  was  started  by 
a  spectator  who  carelessly  struck  a  match 
to  light  a  cigarette.  The  man  fled  in  the 
darkness  as  the  flames  began  to  shoot 
up.  lie  was  standing  within  10  feet 
of  the  well,  and  it  is  believed  the  match 
must  have  ignited  escaping  gas  around 
the  edges  of  the  vicious  stream.  It  is 
believed  he  must  have  been  injured  badly. 

Lemuel  Caughlin,  formerly  of  Fortune 
Cove,  P.  E.  I.,  was  arrested  at  Portland, 
Me.,  August  24,  charged  with  being  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  theft  of  valuable  breeding 
foxes  from  a  farm  at  Summerside,  in 
that  island.  The  arrest  was  made  at  the 
request  of  Charles  Black,  of  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island,  who  came  with  a  warrant. 
According  to  Black,  the  prisoner  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  connected  with  a  gang 
of  men  who  have  been  stealing  foxes 
from  the  island  farms  for  some  time.  The 
specific  charge  against  him  is  that  of 
stealing  two  black  foxes,  said  to  be  worth 
$18,000  each.  Most  of  the  foxes  stolen 
have  been  recovered,  but  the  black  pair 
is  still  missing.  Caughlin  was  committed 
to  the  police  station. 

The  first  large  vessel  to  navigate  the 
Gatun  Lake  section  of  the  Panama  Ca¬ 
nal,  24  miles  in  length,  a  suction  dredge, 
known  as  No.  82,  left  its  moorings  near 
the  Gatun  locks,  August  26,  and  sailed 
under  its  own  steam  to  a  point  north  of 
Gamboa  dike.  The  dredge  will  begin  the 
removal  of  150,000  cubic  yards  of  silt  de¬ 
posited  in  this  locality  by  the  currents 
of  the  Chagres  River.  The  dredge  has 
been  tied  up  in  Gatun  for  several  months, 
waiting  for  the  lake  to  rise  to  a  sufficient 
height  to  enable  it  to  make  the  trip. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Over  10,000 
persons,  mostly  farmers  and  their  fami¬ 
lies,  attended  the  thirty-third  annual 
grangers’  picnic  at  Verona  Lake  Park, 
Verona,  N.  J.,  August  21.  The  festivi¬ 
ties  were  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pa¬ 
trons  of  Husbandry  of  Essex,  Morris  and 
Union  counties.  For  the  first  time  the 
suffragists  invaded  the  picnic  and  set  up 
a  tent,  where  literature  was  distributed 
and  in  front  of  which  speeches  were 
made. 

The  Georgia  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  held  its  Summer  session  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Georgia  August  19th 
and  20th.  The  meeting  was  well  attend¬ 
ed  and  great  interest  was  manifested  in 
the  apple  industry  of  the  mountains  of 
North  Georgia.  A  great  portion  of  the 
program  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
the  problems  affecting  this  industry. 
Among  the  prominent  speaks  on  hand  at 
the  meeting  were  Hon.  E.  J.  Watson, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Columbia, 
S.  C.,  and  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Price,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  of  Georgia,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. ;  Mr.  H.  R.  Howard,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tennessee  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  made  an  interesting  address  on  the 
subject  of  “Marketing  the  Apple.”  Prof. 
C.  C.  Newman,  of  Clemson  College,  S.  C., 
also  appeared  upon  the  program. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  convention  of 
the  Society  of  American  Florists  was 
held  at  the  Armory,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
August  19-23,  1913.  under  the  presidency 
of  J.  K.  M.  L.  Farquhar,  of  Boston, 
Mass.  The  new  officers  elected  were : 
President,  Theodore  Wirth,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. ;  vice-president.  P.  Welch,  Bos¬ 
ton ;  secretary.  John  Young,  New  York; 
treasurer,  W.  F.  Kasting,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Boston. 
The  society  now  has  1.303  members,  and 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  Florists’  Hail  Association  held 
its  annual  convention  at  Minneapolis  re¬ 
cently.  It  reports  a  membershfp  of 
1,613  and  a  reserve  fund  of  $30,000  in¬ 
vested  in  high-grade  securities.  The  as¬ 
sociation  now  insures  38,500,538  square 
feet  of  glass  for  its  members.  The  losses 
for  the  year  were  118,745  square  feet  of 
single-thick  glass  and  85.136  square  feet 
of  double-thick  glass.  Since  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  association  in  1887  1,960 
losses  have  been  adjusted  at  a  total  of 
over  $278,000. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  enthusiastic 
friends  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment 
Station  enjoyed  its  Field  Day  at  Mt. 
Carmel  August  15.  Dr.  Jenkins  and  his 
stall'  were  kept  busy  during  the  morning 
explaining  the  experiments  and  answer¬ 
ing  questions  about  them.  The  experi¬ 
ment;  field  of  20  acres  is  divided  into 
tracts  of  several  acres  each.  In  most 
cases  a  single  crop  is  grown  on  each 


tract,  with  further  sub-divisions  into 
smaller  plots  where  there  has  been  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  treatment.  The  field  crops 
under  experiment  include  potatoes,  wheat, 
corn,  Alfalfa,  clover,  tobacco,  tomatoes, 
melons,  cow  peas  and  Soy  beans.  There  is 
also  an  old  apple  orchard  which  has  been 
“rejuvenated”  and  a  three-year-old  orchard 
of  peach  and  apple  trees.  While  a  good 
crop  is  not  essential  to  success  in  most 
of  the  experiments,  the  results  obtained 
in  some  cases,  notably  with  corn  and  ap¬ 
ples,  would  satisfy  most  farmers  this  dry 
season.  One  unusual  crop  is  that  of 
small  pine  trees  of  which  the  Station  has 
about  250.000  growing  on  two  acres  of 
land.  These  are  to  be  taken  up  next 
Spring  and  sold  at  cost  to  owners  of 
waste  or  cut  over  land  which  they  wish 
to  plant  with  forest  trees.  Soon  after 
noon  the  crowd  gathered  in  the  big  tent 
for  lunch.  Sandwiches  and  coffee  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Station  supplemented  the 
basket  lunches,  and  seven  barrels  of 
watermelons  contributed  by  an  anony¬ 
mous  friend  of  agriculture  were  also  eas¬ 
ily  disposed  of.  Following  lunch  the 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Jenkins, 
Mr.  F.  H.  Stadtmueller,  of  Elmwood; 
Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  of  Boston.  Mass.,  and 
Prof.  C.  D.  Jarvis,  of  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College.  The  remainder  of 
the  afternoon  was  spent  in  further  in¬ 
spection  and  discussion  of  the  field  ex¬ 
periments. 

Organization  of  farmers  is  going  on 
steadily  all  over  New  York  State.  The 
last  to  be  heard  from  is  an  organization 
of  potato  growers.  A  meeting  was  held 
at  the  farm  of  T.  E.  Martin,  at  4Vest 
Rush,  Monroe  County,  with  about  300 
people  in  attendance,  including  farmers 
from  the  east  end  of  Long  Island.  Here 
again  the  automobile  comes  in  to  make 
such  gatherings  possible.  There  was  a 
programme  covering  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  an  interesting  study  of  field  culture. 
A  permanent  potato  growers’  organiza¬ 
tion  now  seems  assured,  and  this  is  right, 
for  sooner  or  later  farmers  must  organize 
every  branch  of  their  industry  and  stick 
together. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Indiana  State  Fair,  Indianapolis,  Sep¬ 
tember  8-12. 

New  York  State  Fair  and  Grand  Cir¬ 
cuit  Meeting,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  September 
8-13. 

Summer  meeting  Pennsylvania  State 
Horticultural  Association,  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  September  10-11. 

Lancaster  Fair,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sep¬ 
tember  30-Oetober  3. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  Octo¬ 
ber  23-November  1. 

Vermont  Corn  Show,  Windsor,  Vt., 
November  5-7. 

Third  Indiana  Apple  Show,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  November  5-11. 

National  Grange,  Annual  Meeting, 
Manchester,  N.  II.,  November  12. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall,  Boston,  November  12-16  . 

Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Maryland  Crop  Improvement  Association, 
Maryland  Dairymen’s  Association,  Mary¬ 
land  Beekeepers’  Association  and  Farm¬ 
ers’  League,  Baltimore,  November  17-22. 

Dover,  N.  J.,  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  annual  show,  Dover, 
N.  J.,  November  24-29. 

The  Capital  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  show  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  December  2-6. 

St.  Mary’s  Poultry  Club,  first  annual 
show,  St.  Mary’s,  Pa.,  December  1S-19. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  an 
nual  Winter  meeting,  Easton,  Md.,  Jan¬ 
uary  13-15,  1914. 


Make  the  most  of  every  trip 
with  rod  and  gun. 

Take  a 

KODAK 

with  you 

Illustrated  catalogue  at  your  dealers , 
or  by  mail.  Free. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

387  State  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


The  Merger  of  East  and  West 


“But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West,  Border,  nor  Breed,  nor  Birth, 

When  two  strongmen  stand face  to  face,  tho’  they  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth!” 

- KIPLING . 


In  the  “Ballad  of  East  and 
West,”  Kipling  tells  the  story 
of  an  Indian  border  bandit 
pursued  to  his  hiding  place 
in  the  hills  by  an  English 
colonel’s  son. 

These  men  were  of  different 
races  and  represented  widely 
different  ideas  of  life.  But,  as 
they  came  face  to  face,  each 
found  in  the  other  elements  of 
character  which  made  them 
friends. 

In  this  country,  before  the 
days  of  the  telephone,  in¬ 
frequent  and  indirect  communi¬ 
cation  tended  to  keep  the 
people  of  the  various  sections 
separated  and  apart 


The  telephone,  by  making 
communication  quick  and 
direct,  has  been  a  great  cement¬ 
ing  force.  It  has  broken  down 
the  barriers  of  distance.  It 
has  made  us  a  homogeneous 
people. 

The  Bell  System,  with  its 
7,500,000  telephones  connect¬ 
ing  the  east  and  the  west,  the 
north  and  the  south,  makes  one 
great  neighborhood  of  the 
whole  country. 

It  brings  us  together 
27,000,000  times  a  day,  and 
thus  develops  our  common 
interests,  facilitates  our  com¬ 
mercial  dealings  and  promotes 
the  patriotism  of  the  people. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


STANDARD  EVERYWHERE 

Well  Drilling  Machines 


Tested,  Proved  Reliable 

by  forty-four  years’  use  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  men  earn  big  incomes 
with  some  one  of  our  50 
styles  and  sizes.  They  use 
any  power.  Made  for 
drilling  earth,  rock  and  for 
mineral  prospecting.  Large 
eatalogr  No.  120  FREE. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

Ceneral  Office  and  Work*: 
AURORA.  ILL. 

Chicago  Office:  First  National 
Honk  Haililing 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

i  in  each  to  ivn  to  rldo  and  oxhlbit  sample  Hanger 
bicycles.  Write  for  our  latent  special  offer. 

Finest  Guaranteed  Gf/1 
1014  Models 

with  Coaster-Hrakes.  Puncture-Proof  tlrea 
1 1912  &  1913  models  (7..  ff  f9 
all  or  best  makes....  V>  "  °  ** 

lOO  Second  -  Hand  Whoela 

All  makes  and  models,  .  <*0 

8ood  as  now .  Vw  «**  V® 

rroat  FACTORY  CLEAHING  SALK 
We  Ship  on  Approval  without  a 
cent  deposit,  pau  the  freight,  tend  allow 

10  a  AY'S  FREE  TRIAL . 

TIRE*.,  coaster-brako  rear  wheel*. 

lamps,  sundries,  parts  and  repairs  at  half  usual 
prices.  DO  NOT  BUY  until  you  eet  our  cata. 
login's  and  offer.  Write  note. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO-  Dept.  C-80  Chicago,  lit 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Reo  the  Fifth 


Now  $220  Less 


Last  season’s  model  of  Reo  the  Fifth, 
with  electric  starter  and  complete  equip¬ 
ment,  sold  at  $1,395.  And  the  year  was 
our  record  year,  exceeding  our  previous 
year  by  25  per  cent. 

Now  we  have  added  many  improve¬ 
ments.  And,  without  sacrificing  one  feat¬ 
ure,  without  skimping  one  part,  we  are 
quoting  the  car  at  $1,175  complete. 


This  is  how  we  have  done  it: 

The  best  electric  starters  cost  much  less 
this  year.  Our  chassis  is  standardized. 
Our  capacity  is  largely  increased. 

All  the  special  machinery,  jigs  and  tools 
for  this  chassis  have  been  charged  against 
previous  output.  These  items  from  now 
on  are  wiped  out  from  our  cost. 


So  we  offer  you  now  the  best  car  that 
R.  E.  Olds  ever  built.  We  offer  the  hand¬ 
somest  car  that  ever  went  from  this  fac¬ 
tory.  And  we  offer  a  price  $220  less  than 
a  car  of  this  class  ever  sold  for. 

This  is  the  greatest  innovation  which 
has  ever  been  offered  in  the  history  of  the 
Reo  concern. 


Many  Improvements 


Reo  the 

The  New  Things 

Now  comes  this  car  with  a  new- 
style  body — a  low,  rakish,  low-hung 
body.  A  wider  body.  A  cowl-front 
body  with  a  gondola  buck — the  very 
latest  mode. 

The  instrument  board,  with  all  in¬ 
struments  set  flush,  is  brought  within 
reach  of  the  operator. 

The  windshield  is  ventilating,  clear 
vision  and  rain  vision.  The  search¬ 
lights  have  dimming  attachment. 
The  upholstering  is  deep  and  soft. 

There’s  a  new-style  tire  carrier  on 
the  back,  which  also  holds  the  tail 
light  and  the  number  tag  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  complies  with  all  laws 

We  add  an  electric  horn. 

The  transmission  has  been  changed 
in  ways  which  accomplish  utter  si¬ 
lence. 


Fifth  with 

Electric  Starter 
Electric  Lights 

Now  Reo  the  Fifth  comes  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  with  all  that  modern 
cars  require.  No  extras  are  needed. 

Electric  self-starter — electric  lights. 

Speedometer —windshield — electric 
horn. 

Mohair  top,  curtains  and  envelope. 

Extra  demountable  rim. 

Tools,  robe  rail,  etc. 

Our  Exclusive 
One-Rod  Control 

This  car  alone  has  our  center  rod 
control.  A  rod  which  connects  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  gears.  No  outside 
levers,  no  connecting  links. 

The  gear  shifting  is  done  by  mov¬ 
ing  this  rod  only  three  inches  in  each 
of  four  directions.  And  the  rod  isn’t 
in  the  way. 


No  side  levers,  no  brake  levers. 
Both  brakes  are  operated  by  foot 
pedals.  The  driver’s  entrance  from 
either  side  is  clear.  These  appealing 
features  are  found  in  no  other  car. 

Every  Feature 
Retained 

We  still  retain  every  costly  feature 
which  made  this  car  distinctive.  It 
is  still  the  best  car  R.  E.  Olds  can 
build,  after  26  years’  experience. 

The  steel  is  twice  analyzed,  so  the 
strength  is  made  certain.  Each  vital 
part,  at  much  added  cost,  is  given 
50  per  cent  over-capacity. 

The  gears  are  tested  for  75,000 
pounds  per  tooth  —  the  springs  for 
100,000  vibrations. 

The  car  is  over-tired.  We  use  15 
roller  bearings  and  190  drop  forgings. 
The  carburetor  is  doubly-heated. 


All  the  extremes,  all  the  costly  pre¬ 
cautions  which  made  this  car  famous 
are  here.  All  the  tests  and  inspec¬ 
tions —  all  the  margins  of  safety — all 
the  utter  exactness.  This  car  is  built 
for  low  cost  of  upkeep,  and  to  run 
year  after  year  as  well  as  it  runs  when 
new. 

Now  with  all  these  unique  features, 
with  all  these  improvements,  we  quote 
you  a  saving  of  $220.  That’s  the  result 
of  three  years’  concentration  on  a 
single  model.  Such  a  car  at  such  a 
price  would  be  otherwise  impossible. 

Look  where  you  will,  you  will  not 
at  this  price — nor  anywhere  near  it — 
find  a  car  you  would  think  of  pre¬ 
ferring. 


We  have  dealers  in  a  thousand 
towns.  Go  see  this  new  model  and 
ask  when  you  can  get  one.  Also 
write  for  our  catalog  with  full  speci¬ 
fications,  details  and  comparisons. 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.  t!"  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Price,  $1,575.  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Dky  Weather. — Out  on  Long  Island 
last  week  I  found  the  soil  dry  as  an  ash 
heap.  A  few  thunderstorms  crossed  the 
island  litre  and  there  and  left  a  little 
moisture,  but  over  most  of  the  territory 
there  has  been  no  rain  since  May.  I  saw 
cornfields  with  the  stalks  barely  two  feet 
high  and  dried  up  nearly  to  fodder.  Po¬ 
tatoes  in  some  places  were  better,  for 
they  were  planted  early  and  well  fed 
while  there  was  moisture  in  the  soil. 
Thus  the  vines  got  a  good  start  and 
were  able  to  carry  the  tubers  to  fair 
size  before  the  drought  chased  the  last 
of  the  moisture  away.  It  is  sad  enough 
to  see  these  crops  dying  of  thirst.  They 
mean  pretty  much  the  whole  thing  to 
these  farmers,  and  they  were  planted  and 
fertilized  properly.  This  is  a  prosperous 
section,  and  most  of  these  farmers  can 
tide  over  a  season’s  loss,  but  it  is  hard 
to  be  beaten  out  by  old  drought.  I  know 
how  senseless  it  is  for  a  stranger  to  go 
into  a  section  and  tell  old  farmers  what 
to  do.  I  have  seen  young  college  instruc¬ 
tors  do  this  at  farmers’  institutes,  talk¬ 
ing  what  to  them  was  wisdom,  but  which 
was  rank  nonsense  to  their  audience.  For 
the  test  of  wisdom  is  always  experience, 
and  these  young  men  did  not  realize  that 
when  they  stepped  out  of  their  college 
laboratory  they  stepped  into  a  larger 
one  where  in  place  of  their  chemicals 
farmers  tested  them  with  biting  experi¬ 
ence.  Judging  from  our  own  experience 
in  New  Jersey,  I  think  this  Long  Island 
soil  needs  organic  matter  and  lime  to 
make  it  hold  water.  This  is  a  fertilizer 
section  where  little  manure  is  used.  Li  mo 
is  hardly  ever  applied,  because  these 
farmers  grow  potatoes  largely  and  fear 
that  lime  will  increase  the  scab.  Now 
there  is  no  ordinary  soil  which  will  not 
respond  to  lime  after  50  years  of  crop¬ 
ping,  and  some  of  these  Long  Island 
farms  are  two  centuries  old.  I  think 
lime  would  reorganize  much  of  that  soil 
so  that  it  w7ould  hold  water  better,  and 
I  know  that  green  crops  plowed  under 
year  after  year  would  make  it  more  like 
a  sponge.  Thus  lime  and  organic  matter 
would  help  take  old  drought  by  the  neck 
and  shake  him  so  that  his  very  tears 
would  water  the  crops.  Right  now,  how¬ 
ever,  Long  Island  is  as  dry  as  a  bone. 

And  there  are  others.  All  through 
Southern  and  Western  New  York  the 
drought  has  cut  into  all  departments  of 
farm  life.  Take  the  following  letter  from 
Chenango  County,  N.  Y. : 

Most  of  the  farmers  are  more  anxious 
about  how  they  are  going  to  get  their 
stock  through  the  Winter  than  they  are 
over  the  milk  business,  as  the  drought  is 
very  severe  here,  hay  very  short,  and 
not  much  corn  or  other  fodder,  and  a 
farmer  who  has  worked  for  the  last  four 
or  five  years  to  get  a  good  dairy  started 
does  not  like  to  sell,  and  if  in  debt  for 
his  farm,  as  most  of  them  are,  cannot  buy 
feed  for  them,  so  is  “up  against  it”  re¬ 
gardless  of  price  of  milk.  Most  of  them 
think  that  the  Dairymen’s  League  is  all 
right,  but  some  would  hesitate  to  join  it 
who  send  to  Borden’s,  as  they  would 
rather  see  it  tried  out  first.  The  Dairy 
Products  Company  failure  a  short  time 
ago  made  them  afraid  of  a  new  scheme. 

C.  K. 

Thus  the  loss  of  pasture  and  feed  and 
the  prospect  of  losing  part  of  the  cows 
takes  the  heart  out  of  organization.  Yet 
it  is  just  at  such  a  crisis  that  the  right 
sort  of  an  organization  would  help.  A 
manufacturer  or  storekeeper  may  find 
himself  face  to  face  with  hard  times  or 
a  panic,  yet  if  he  can  obtain  fair  credit 
he  can  ride  through  the  storm  and  find 
his  business  in  better  shape  when  condi¬ 
tions  improve.  In  some  way  these  dairy¬ 
men  should  have  the  same  chance  to  bor¬ 
row  or  work  on  credit,  thus  save  their 
herds  until  the  effects  of  the  drought 
have  passed  away.  Whenever  men  are 
forced  through  such  necessities  to  sacri¬ 
fice  their  property  some  other  class  will 
usually  benefit  by  it,  and  to  that  extent 
the  business  of  farming  is  hurt.  Here  is 
another  argument  to  show  why  farmers 
should  get  together  and  be  able  to  seli 
their  credit  so  that  such  a  calamity  as 
this  drought  may  not  cripple  them  or 
put  them  out  of  business.  While  no  one 
can  blame  these  farmers  for  being  cau¬ 
tious  about  selling  their  milk,  I  think  the 
Dairymen’s  League  is  well  worth  a  trial. 

In  our  own  case  the  drought  has  not 
been  so  severe,  although  bad  enough. 
We  have  had  several  drenching  thunder¬ 
storms  along  our  hills.  The  rain  fell  in 
torrents  and  we  had  the  soil  in  such 
shape  that  a  good  share  of  this  moisture 


remained.  While  our  hay  was  short, 
corn  is  good,  though  potatoes  will  be  a 
light  crop.  Peaches  are  fine  and  we 
never  had  such  a  crop  of  apples.  The 
crop  is  not  only  large,  but  very  fine  in 
quality.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  wormy 
specimen.  I  think  this  is  due  largely  to 
the  thorough  work  of  the  power  sprayer. 
Some  of  the  fruit  would  be  hard  to  beat. 
We  have  Wealthy  apples  about  as  large 
as  Northern  Spy,  and  the  McIntosh  is 
well-nigh  perfect.  It  certainly  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  see  your  young  trees 
finally  come  into  fruit  in  a  business  way. 
I  have  had  complaint  to  make  about 
Sutton,  but  as  the  trees  begin  to  mature 
their  fruit  I  want  to  stop  fault-finding 
and  wait  a  little  longer.  The  apple  is 
surely  handsome  and  well  flavored,  and 
as  the  trees  begin  to  bear  they  drop  that 
upright  Kieffer  pear  head  and  broaden 
out.  Northern  Spy  gives  me  another 
surprise  party.  When  we  planted  the 
orchard  the  expert  advice  was  to  cut  out 
Spy,  since  it  would  not  do  well  so  far 
south.  Thus  I  planted  only  a  few  trees. 
There  were  several  young  ones  growing 
on  the  farm.  As  these  come  into  bearing 
they  prove  the  most  satisfactory  of  any 
we  have  except  the  McIntosh.  The  fruit 
is  large  and  fine,  good  color  and  flavor, 
and  the  trees  are  covered  with  fruit.  We 
ought  to  have  more  of  them,  for  Spy  is 
about  as  well  known  in  market  as  Bald¬ 
win.  These  things  make  me  very  shy 
about  giving  direct  and  positive  advice 
about  varieties  unless  I  know  all  about 
the  location  and  soil. 


The  Work  Cure. — Every  year-,  with 
monotonous  regularity,  people  come  say¬ 
ing  that  they  understand  that  we  run  a 
sanitarium  and  guarantee  to  cure  all 
sorts  of  chronic  diseases !  The  founda¬ 
tion  for  this  belief  is  what  I  have  said 


we  would  do  to  some  of  the  fat  and  tired 
individuals  who  think  they  need  a  “rest 
cure”  or  vacation.  I  know  some  of  such 
people.  As  a  rule  they  are  flabby  from 
over-eating  and  lack  of  exercise  and 
“nervous”  through  too  much  excitement 
or  high  living.  I  think  these  people  need 
work  rather  than  rest — a  sweating  that 


will  make  them  physically  tired  and  nat¬ 


urally  hungry.  If  I  took  a  man  in  this 
condition  I  would  make  him  sign  a  bond 
for  $1,000  or  more  to  do  just  what  I  told 
him.  There  would  be  no  liquor  permit¬ 
ted  and  very  little  meat.  I  would  make 
him  work  on  the  farm  right  down  in  the 
dirt,  chase  him  on  a  cultivator  or  make 
him  hoe.  lie  would  drink  about  two  gal¬ 
lons  of  spring  water  every  day  and  sleep 
at  least  10  hours  and  beg  for  more.  The 
theory  of  the  work  cure  is  to  drink  cool 
water  and  then  get  in  the  sun  and  sweat 
it  out,  at  useful  labor.  These  men  would 
want  to  fight  after  about  three  days  of 
this  driving,  and  accommodating  them 
would  have  to  be  part  of  the  cure.  If  a 
woman  in  this  condition  came  along  she 
would  get  over  a  tub  and  do  washing. 
There  would  be  ironing  to  follow,  the 
steam  and  sweat  being  part  of  a  beauty 
cure.  How  such  patients  would  rail  at 
the  Hope  Farm  man  for  the  first  week  ! 
Then  slowly  they  would  feel  health  com¬ 
ing  back  with  clearer  eye,  firmer  mus¬ 
cles  and  natural  sleep.  The  flab  and  the 
“nerves”  would  steady  down  and  they 
would  find  more  pleasure  in  bread  and 
cheese  and  vegetables  and  apples  than 
they  ever  did  in  their  high  living.  That 
is  what  I  would  do  to  some  of  these 
sports  if  I  had  them  so  they  couldn’t 
get  away,  but  I  am  not  hankering  for 
the  job.  H.  w.  C. 


Buy  Your  Clothes 
at  the  Mills 


SAYE 


AND 

BIG  MONEY  ■ 

We  take  the  goods 
directly  off  the 
looms — cut  to  your 
measure  according 
to  latest  New  Y ork 
style  patterns, 
hand- tailor  them 
here  in  our  own 
shops,  and  guaran¬ 
tee  fit,  material, 
workmanship,  or 
your  money  back. 

Made-to-Measure  Suits 
and  Overcoats  $  1 0  to  $22 

the  kind  for  which  you’d  pay  $18  to  $30 
anywhere  else.  You  save  two  dealers’ 
profits  and  we  deliver  free  anywhere. 
Send  postcard  today  for  our  new  free 
style  book  with  samples  attached,  rules 
for  measurement,  etc. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

203  Main  Street,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


J 


no** 

PITT15BURRH 

WHAT  kind  of  BUILDINGS? 

This  is  the  important  question 
when  you  take  out  fire  insurance,  ap¬ 
ply  to  your  bank  for  a  loan,  or  offer 
your  property  for  sale  or  rent.  Farm 
buildings  covered  with 


Galvanized 

Roofing  and  Siding 

Sold  by  W eight 

are  not  only  fireproof,  weatherproof  and  dura¬ 
ble.  but  they  add  a  look  of  substantial  prosperity. 
APOi.no  Roofing  and  Siding  Products  are  full 
weight,  reasonable  in  cost,  easy  to  apply,  and  are 
adapted  to  all  classes  of  farm  buildings.  Look  for 
the  Apollo  trade  mark— it  insures  high  quality 
and  full  weight.  You  should  uso  no  other.  Lead¬ 
ing  dealers  everywhere  sell  Apollo. 

Apollo  Best  Bloom  Galvanized  Sheets  are 
equally  well  adapted  for  Culverts,  Tanks,  Cis¬ 
terns,  Flumes,  and  underground  uses—  st  rong, 
rigid,  lasting.  Do  you  have  our  free  booklet? 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate 
Company 

General  Offices:  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Write  bo-day  for  a  copy  of  “ Better  Buildings ” 


endorsed  by  the  leading  agricu 
tural  experiment  stations  as  th 
best  and  most  economic, 
source  of  Phosphorus.  It  ap 
peals  to  the  intelliger 
farmer  who  utilizes  ns 
ture’s  abundant  sup 
ply  of  Nitrogen  b 
growing  legurm 


Yearly 
profit*  of 
$20.00  per 
acre  and  land 
increased  in  val¬ 
ue  $150.00  per 
acre.  This  is  the  re¬ 
sult  secured  by  B.  F. 

Harris  from  an  intelligent 
system  of  farming  in  which 
1 1.000  lbs.  pf  Rock  Phosphate 
per  acre  was  used  once  in  each 
four-year  rotation.  Reported  in  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post,  June  13,  1913 
Write  sis  for  literature  and  prices. 

Mention  thu  paper 


and  keeping  hi 
soil  alivi 
with  hu 
mus. 


September  6, 


Complete  Water 
Tower  Outfit 


ONLY 

’69 


High  grade  1000 
gallon  Cypress 
Tank  and  20  ft. 
Steel  Tower  just 
as  shown  in  cut. 

Tank  guaranteed  against  decay 
for  five  years.  Same  outfit  on 
credit  at  slightly  higher  price. 
Complete  Water  Works  equip¬ 
ment.  Better  get  our  catalogue 
today  and  our  New  Way  Selling 
Plan  No.  25,  free  for  the  asking 

THE  BALTIMORE  CO. 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 


in  House  and  Barn 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-^ 
mer  at  Small  Cost.  ^  tg 

Send  Postaj  for  New  Water  Supply 
Plan.  It  will  bring  you  100  pictures 
of  it  in  actual  use.  Do  it  Now.  4 

Aormotor  Co  ,  1144  S.  Campbell  Av.,  Chicago 
Acrmotor  Co.;  2d  and  Madison  Streets,  Oakland 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


IT  PAYS 


USE 


FARMOGERM 

THE  STANDARD  INOCULATION 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATORS 


ON  SOY  BEANS -COW  PEAS 
VETCH  -  CLOVERS  -  ALFALFA 
FREE  BOOK  NO,  54 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


BEST 


ON  EARTH 


Write  uc  for  Litmus  Paper  to  test  your  soil  For 
lime  requirements.  It  is  FREE.  Our  Lime  Car¬ 
bonate  guaranteed  in  every  respect.  Let  us 
prove  it  to  you. 

INTERNATIONAL  AGR'L  CORP. 

Caledonia  Marl  Branch 

812  MARINE  BANK  BLDG.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Let 
ns  send 
yon  a  full  set 
of  Empire  Steel 
Wheels  for  a  month's  trial 
free.  Just  send  us  measure  of 
wagon  skeins— we’ll  send  wheels  to  fit. 

Put  them  to  every  test,  for  every  kind  of  hauling; 
prove  for  yourself  that  they  are  better,  stronger, 
easier  running  than  any  wheels  you  ever  used— they 

End  Drudgery  of  High  Lifting 
and  Save  25%  of  the  Draft  7 

Will  make  your  old  wagon  good  as  new.  Soon  pay 
for  thcmselve3  in  saving  of  repair  bills.  If  not  all 
we  say,  return— trial  costs  younothing.  Get  onr  big 
free  book  and  free  trial  offer;  also  special  offer  on 
Empire  Farmers'  Handy  Wagons— 20  styles. 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Bos  96A  Quincy,  Til- 


Have  You  a  Sick  Field? 

Why  not  cure  itf  Make  it  pro¬ 
duce  its  share  of  crops.  It  may 
be  “worn  out.”  The  right 
nourishment  now  will  make  it 
a  winner  for  next  year. 


Utilize** 


Hubbard’s  Fertilizers 

Make  Crogs 

by  giving  the  soil  just  the  right  nurture;  the  right  proportion  of  those  essential 
elements  which  have  been  taken  away  by  repeated  crops.  Let  us  help  you 
cure  that  “ Sick  Field .” 

Write  today  for  our  1913  Almanac  or  our  Booklets  on  Soil  Fertility,  the 
Grass  Crop  and  “ The  Apple."  They  are  free  for  the  asking. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Address  Dept.  B,  Middletown,  Conn. 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS,  PORTLAND,  CONN. 
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Ruralisms 


POPULAR  PLANTS  AND  THEIR  CARE. 

Part  II. 

Clematis. — Clematis  is  a  splendid, 
hardy  vine  for  use  upon  trellises  and 
lattice  work.  There  are  many  varieties 
but,  doubtless,  the  most  popular  is  the 
Jackmannii.  This  is  an  English  sort  and 
is  noted  for  its  fine,  large  purple  flowers. 
It  blooms  in  latter  June  and  is  a  great 
attraction  when  in  full  flower.  Of  all 
the  many  varieties,  this  one  requires 
more  oare  in  planting,  as  the  loss  of 
many  a  sturdy  vine  is  directly  traceable 
to  lack  of  knowledge  and  judgment  in 
this  most  important  operation.  Rich 
soil  is  necessary  and  the  roots  of  the 
plant  must  be  spread  in  a  natural  posi¬ 
tion  before  the  soil  is  settled  about  them. 
After  being  careful  that  the  plant  is 
properly  firmed — which  is  done  by  the 
use  of  the  foot  or  tamper — the  water 
should  be  given  generously.  This  work 
having  been  performed  in  this  pains¬ 
taking  manner,  provided  the  ground  about 
the  vine  be  kept  loose  until  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  established,  this  beautiful  Cle¬ 
matis  should  do  well  and  prosper. 
Clematis  paniculata  is  noted  for  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  little  cross-shaped  white  flowers 
which  are  delicately  scented.  Beginning 
to  blossom  in  July,  it  remains  a  verit¬ 
able  wall  of  white  for  a  long  period. 
The  plant  is  extremely  hardy,  and  in 
the  late  Fall,  a  crop  of  seed  from  which 
the  young  vines  are  propagated,  can  be 
gathered.  Madame  Edouard  Andre  is  a 
choice  variety,  having  large  red  flowers 
of  the  Jackmanni  type.  Clematis  Ilenryi 
is  a  choice  sort  with  large  white  blooms, 
and  by  many  is  considered  the  best  of 


FOUR-YEAR-OLD  CLEMATIS 
JACKMANNI. 


its  color.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Jackmanni,  Clematis  ordinarily  makes 
a  vigorous  growth,  sending  its  roots 
deeply  into  the  earth,  and  requires  little 
care  save  regular  watering.  For  screen¬ 
ing  purposes  and  for  supplying  shade, 
and  at  the  same  time  bearing  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  attractive  flowers,  the  Clematis 
has  no  equal  in  the  long  list  of  hardy 
vines. 

Araucarias,  Ferns  and  Palms. — 
Araucaria  excelsa,  commonly  called  the 
Norfolk  Island  pine  is  a  very  graceful 
plant,  and  well  suited  to  either  the  win¬ 
dow  or  veranda.  It  does  best  when  in 
the  shade  and  likes  a  light,  sandy  soil 
with  a  moderate  supply  of  water.  De¬ 
lighting  in  a  rather  cool  temperature,  it 
can  be  placed  outside  earlier  than  the 
ferns,  and  kept  there  later  in  the  Fall. 
When  the  plant  acquires  several  tiers  of 
leaves — being  several  feet  in  height  by 
that  time — it  is  a  good  plan  to  plunge 
the  pot  in  the  soil  upon  the  lawn,  choos¬ 
ing  a  slightly  shaded  place,  thus  getting 
the  effect  of  a  rare  little  exotic  in  its 
permanent  place.  Of  all  the  ferns,  the 
Boston  is  the  most  popular,  a  hundred 
of  them  being  in  use  to  one  of  any  other 
kind.  This  form  sprang  from  the  old 
sword  fern  with  its  stiff,  upright  fronds, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  much  of  an 
improvement.  There  are  many  fancy 
ferns  upon  the  market  which  trace  their 
ancestry  to  the  Boston  variety  or  its 
descendants,  notably  Piersoni,  a  choice 
fern ;  Whitmani,  a  very  popular  one, 
etc.,  which  are  selected  for  various  pur¬ 
poses  and  have  their  hosts  of  admirers. 
1  hese  ferns  are  of  free  and  easy  growth 
and  yet,  it  is  remarkable  how  many 
People  fail  with  them.  There  are  com¬ 
monly  but  two  reasons  for  this :  First, 


the  giving  of  too  much  water,  such  as 
is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  it  within 
the  saucer  beneath  the  pot,  which  con¬ 
dition  sours  the  soil,  rendering  inopera¬ 
tive  its  growing  properties;  and  second, 
permitting  the  plant  to  remain  in  the  pot 
long  after  every  particle  of  plant  food 
that  the  limited  quantity  of  soil  in  the 
vessel  contained,  is  consumed.  In  this 
state  the  roots  become  potbound  and 
the  leaves  or  fronds  of  the  fern  lose 
their  deep  green  hue  and  become  pale 
and  yellow.  Sometimes  when  in  this  con¬ 
dition  fertilizers  are  applied  in  hope  of 
restoring  the  pristine  vigor  of  the  plant, 
but  of  no  avail.  In  this  state  of  health, 
the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  knock  out  the 
plant,  reduce  the  ball  of  earth  two-thirds 
and  put  the  plant  into  a  larger  pot  in 
rich  soil.  By  giving  water  only  when 
the  soil  show's  an  unmistakable  sign  of 
dryness — never  permitting  it  to  become 
bone  dry — and  by  protecting  the  fern 
from  the  bright  sunlight  it  should  soon 
grow  into  a  healthy  specimen  again. 

No  plant  is  more  thoroughly  at  home 
in  the  living  room  or  upon  the  veranda 
than  the  palm.  A  favorite  for  genera¬ 
tions,  it  still  retains  its  important  place 
among  popular  ornamental  plants  of  to¬ 
day.  The  palm  is  of  slow'  growth  and 
to  get  a  small-sized  one  and  watch  it 
grow’  from  year  to  year,  is  quite  inter¬ 
esting.  They  love  the  shade  and  a  lib¬ 
eral  supply  of  water,  especially  if  the 
earth  in  the  pot  or  tub  is  porous,  with 
some  drainage  in  the  bottom.  A  syring¬ 
ing  each  day  keeps  the  leaves  in  health 
by  preventing  insects  from  troubling 
them.  Mealy  bug  can  be  washed  of  in 
this  manner,  but  to  remove  scale,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  sponge  moistened 
with  kerosene.  The  palm  is  a  valuable 
plant  and  much  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  it  in  as  healthy  condition  as  pos¬ 
sible,  because  when  not  in  this  state 
and  pest-ridden  besides,  it  is  a  very  un¬ 
sightly  object  indeed.  The  Washington 
weeping  palm  is  noted  for  its  broad, 
gracefully  drooping  leaves  w'hich  suggest 
the  tropics.  The  Phoenix  class  grow  up¬ 
right  and  are  very  stately  and  orna¬ 
mental.  The  Iventias  resemble  somewhat 
the  Phoenix  type,  having  deeply  notched 
leaves,  mounted  on  long  stiff  stems.  All 
these  sorts  possess  splendid  decorative 
qualities,  and  it  remains  much  a  matter 
of  personal  taste  as  to  the  particular 
ones  to  choose;  the  care  the  individual 
plants  are  given  is  of  infinitely  more 
importance.  j.  M.  L. 


Treatment  of  Persian  Walnuts. 

I  have  a  few  English  w'alnut  trees 
which  just  grow  and  that  is  all.  They 
have  been  set  out  four  years  and  are 
about  four  inches  taller  than  when  plant¬ 
ed.  The  texture  of  the  soil  is  Dunkirk 
fine  sand  loam  rich  in  humus.  I  wish 
to  know  what  is  the  best  w'ay  to  hurry 
them,  if  any?  s.  j.  E. 

Fairport,  N.  Y. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  little  trees  of 
the  Persian  (English)  walnut  are  com¬ 
plained  of  as  not  growing  more  than  a 
few’  inches  in  a  few’  years  for  I  have 
seen  many  doing  just  so  in  several  of  the 
Northern  States.  Why  they  behave  so 
I  cannot  understand  unless  the  climate 
is  unsuitable.  As  I  am  writing  this  re¬ 
ply  at  my  Summer  place  in  Northern 
Michigan  I  can  see  before  me  a  tree  of 
this  species  from  a  nut  that  I  planted 
four  years  ago  that  is  not  over  20  inches 
high,  and  that  has  a  feeble  look,  while 
within  a  few  feet  of  it  are  Black  walnut 
and  chestnut  seedlings  that  are  from 
nuts  planted  at  the  same  time  that  are 
more  than  six  feet  tall  and  growing  vig¬ 
orously.  And  I  have  seen  the  same  thing 
in  New’  York,  yet  not  in  all  cases.  There 
are  large,  vigorous  and  fruitful  Persian 
walnut  trees  in  and  about  Rochester, 
Lockport  and  other  places  in  that  gen¬ 
eral  region  and  I  have  faith  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  culture  of  this  tree  there.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  an  accomplished  fact  in  some 
cases,  but  why  not  in  all  I  do  not  see, 
except  where  it  is  so  cold  as  to  kill  back 
the  trees  in  Winter,  as  I  have  seen  done 
in  Onondaga  County  for  several  years 
Past.  In  the  lake  region,  where  peaches 
are  a  success  the  walnut  ought  to  flour¬ 
ish  and  at  Fairport  ought  to  succeed. 
The  trees  may  not  have  been  well  rooted 
when  set.  The  soil  as  described  ought 
to  be  excellent.  Try  mulching  with  old, 
coarse,  cow  manure,  h.  e.  van  deman. 


i  J 


“Do  you  assimilate  your  food,  Mrs. 
Jones?”  “No,  we  don’t.  We  pay  cash 
on  the  spot.” — Baltimore  American. 
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We  Have 

21  Ways  of  Helping  You 
In  Personal  Letters 


V 


With  an  expert  authority  at  each 
“way”  to  point  you  right.  This  is 
the  widely  known  personal  service 
back  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
that  it  has  taken  20  years  to  build  up 
and  was  used  the  last  twelve  months 
by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
women  without  a  penny’s  charge. 
Not  through  the  magazine  and  in 
print,  either,  but  personally,  direct¬ 
ly  and  confidentially,  by  mail:  in 
personal  letters  sent  to  you  the 
moment  your  question  comes. 

Here  are  the  21  “ways”  of  this  personal  service: 
Any  question  about 

1.  Clothes:  Girls’, Women’s  or  Children’s; 

?.  Millinery:  Making  or  Trimming  a  Hat; 

3.  Etiquette:  Good  Manners  and  Good  Form; 

4.  Pretty  Girl  Questions:  Beauty  and  Health; 

5.  Building  a  Little  Blouse; 

6.  How  Can  I  Make  Money  at  Home? 

7.  Piano  Questions:  By  Josef  Hofmann; 

8.  Books  and  Reading:  By  Hamilton  W.  Mabie; 

9.  Correct  Speaking  and  Writing; 

10.  Social  Work  in  the  Church; 

11.  Any  Kind  of  Needlework; 

12.  The  Table,  Cooking  and  Menus; 

13. _School  Entertainments; 

14.  Every  Kind  of  Home  Party; 

15.  Any  Kind  of  Music; 

16.  How  Can  I  Run  My  Home  More  Easily? 

17.  Prospective  Mothers; 

18.  The  Baby:  Food,  Care,  Clothes; 

19.  Girls’  Heart  “Affairs”; 

20.  Interior  Decoration; 

21.  Quotations  and  Dates. 

Pretty  complete,  isn’t  it?  Where  it  isn’t,  there  is 
another  department  that  covers  anything  not  in¬ 
cluded  above. 

And  all  at  the  free  service  of  any  reader  of  The 
Ladies'  Hotne  Journal \  whether  she  buys  the  magazine 
or  subscribes  for  it.  A  booklet,  entitled  ‘  ‘  The  Story 
of  600,000  Invisible  Hands,  ”  tells  something  about 
this  service.  A  postal-card  request  will  bring  a  copy. 

A  year’s  subscription  to  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal , 
by  mail,  costs  $1.50,  or  it  may  be  bought  from  any 
Newsdealer  or  Boy  Agent  at  15  cents  a  copy. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  >>  e  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  coin  ts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

when  writing  the  advertiser.  


Our  reports  show  that  more  silos  are  being  built 
this  year  than  ever  before.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  eastern  dairy  districts.  Some  of  the  new  ones 
are  “Summer  silos”  for  holding  feed  to  help  out 
poor  pastures.  This  year  of  fierce  drought  has  made 
a  great  argument  for  the  Summer  silo.  Grass  may 
dry  up,  but  while  there  is  a  “barn  pasture”  full  of 
a  former  corn  crop  the  cows  need  not  be  sold  or 
fed  at  a  loss  on  high-priced  grain.  The  Summer 
silo  carries  the  crop  of  the  fat  year  into  the  lean 
season — where  it  is  needed. 


* 

On  page  951  the  statement  was  made  about  cer¬ 
tain  hybrid  chestnuts  which,  while  of  fair  or  good 
quality,  promise  to  he  immune  to  the  blight  disease. 
Any  resident  of  the  Hudson  Valley  or  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  or  Eastern  Pennsylvania  will  understand  what 
these  varieties  may  mean  to  the  country.  All  over 
this  eastern  section  the  chestnut  trees  stand  stripped 
and  dead  with  no  possible  way  of  fighting  the  dis¬ 
ease  or  preventing  it.  If  these  new  varieties  prove 
to  be  truly  resistant  to  the  disease  we  shall  have  the 
most  important  development  in  nut  culture  and  for¬ 
estry  of  the  century. 

* 


The  State  of  New  York  owes  over  $300,000  to 
farmers  and  dairymen.  Under  a  law  which  provided 
for  and  promised  compensation  the  State  killed 
cattle  claimed  to  .be  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  and 
horses  suffering  from  glanders.  The  law  was  clear 
and  the  debt  is  legal,  and  many  of  these  farmers 
have  waited  for  years  without  receiving  their  money. 
Some  of  them  were  put  to  great  trouble  by  the  de¬ 
struction  of  their  property.  Yet  the  great  State  of 
New  York  has  repudiated  its  debt.  The  last  Leg¬ 
islature  appropriated  the  money,  but  Gov.  Sulzer 
vetoed  the  bill,  and  the  debt  still  blackens  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  State.  Now  Mr.  Glynn,  who  claims  to 
be  Acting  Governoi’,  asks  the  Legislature  to  appro¬ 
priate  the  money  once  more  and  he  will  sign  the 
bill  and  see  that  the  debts  are  paid.  In  our  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  double  Governors  such  a  proceed¬ 
ing  might  lead  to  a  further  tangle,  but  for  once 
at  least  they  should  all  get  together  and  pay  for 
these  slaughtered  cows. 

* 

The  discussion  of  this  baby  chick  question  is 
growing  to  the  size  of  a  large  book.  On  his  record 
and  imputation  one  would  naturally  consider  Dr.  H. 
W.  Wiley  an  expert  on  any  question  of  good  health 
and  vitality.  Yet  baby  chicks  prove  a  gigantic  fail- 
ure  with  him : 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  the  shipment  of  young 
chicks.  Forty-five  freshly  hatched  White  Orpingtons 
were  shipped  to  me  by  express  from  St.  Paul,  arriving 
during  the  cold  weather  in  May.  They  were  sent  to 
my  Washington  address,  and  I  tried  to  keep  them  for 
a  few  days  until  I  could  go  up  to  the  farm.  Of  the 
first  shipment  of  20  all  arrived  alive  but  one.  The 
furnace  fires  had  gone  out  and  the  house  was  cold.  I 
kept  the  chicks  as  warm  as  I  could,  and  fed  them  all 
they  wanted  to  eat.  but  nevertheless  they  began  to  die. 
At  the  end  of  three  days  I  only  had  11  left  alive.  Those 
I  took  with  me  to  the  farm,  50  miles  away.  One  died 
in  transit  and  two  soon  after  arrivel.  The  others  were 
put  with  a  hen  who  mothered  them.  Nevertheless,  they 
all  died  but  one.  The  second  shipment  of  25  arrived 
two  or  three  days  latex’,  during  the  height  of  the  cold 
spell,  and  all  were  dead  on  arrival.  Final  result,  one 
chick  from  45.  H.  w.  wiley. 

As  a  dry  nurse  for  baby  chicks  Dr.  Wiley  could 
not  pass  a  civil  service  examination — on  his  record. 
Yet  thousands  of  men  who  never  see  their  name  in 
print  will  tell  the  same  story.  The  baby  chick  prop¬ 
osition  stands  alone  and  unique  among  the  many 
things  which  naturally  come  to  a  farm  paper.  Noth¬ 
ing  seems  to  present  such  contradictory  results.  The 
great  majority  of  both  buyers  and  breeders  express 
dissatisfaction  with  this  method  of  handling  poul¬ 
try.  On  the  other  hand,  a  small  minoi'ity  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  praise  of  what  we  may  call  the  cradle 
department  of  the  chicken  business.  For  our  own 
part  the  baby  chick  trade  has  caused  more  complaint 
and  annoyance  than  even  the  nursery  business. 


Marc  W.  Cole,  of  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  New  York  Assembly  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture.  He  did  excellent  work  in  putting  through 
the  commission  man’s  bill  and  other  farm  legisla¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Cole  is  a  hard  worker  and  with  the  ex¬ 
perience  gained  during  the  last  session  he  would 
have  made  a  very  useful  member.  The  report  is 
that  he  will  not  be  renominated.  The  reason  given 
is  that  Mr.  Cole  voted  against  direct  primaries  and 
in  favor  of  impeaching  Gov.  Sulzer.  Public  senti¬ 
ment  throughout  the  country  districts  seems  to  be 
in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Sulzer  personally,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  favors  direct  primaries.  Every  election  makes 
it  clearer  that  the  politicians  are  afraid  of  public 
sentiment. 

* 

lx  recent  weeks  we  have  had  before  us  daily  stories 
of  the  awful  condition  created  in  the  Southwest  by  lack 
of  rain.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  soils  of  that  section 
had  been  filled  with  humus  the  condition — bad  as  it 
then  would  be — would  not  have  been  as  complete  a 
disaster.  » 

That  statement  comes  from  Wisconsin  and  refers 
to  Western  Kansas.  Did  anyone  ever  hear  of  a 
total  crop  failure  from  drought  o^  soil  that  was 
well  filled  with  organic  matter?  Grind  up  a  brick 
to  powder,  plant  seeds  in  it,  add  water  and  expose 
it  to  the  hot  sun.  It  again  becomes  a  brick — crum¬ 
bly,  but  so  hard  and  dry  that  the  little  plants  die. 
Grind  up  a  handful  of  clover  hay  and  mix  it  all 
through  the  brickdust.  Water  and  plant.  You  then 
have  good,  mellow  “soil”  which  will  hold  water  and 
give  the  plants  a  chance  to  grow.  On  a  larger  scale 
we  have  much  the  same  difference  when  we  ex¬ 
haust  the  soil  of  humus  or  when  we  keep  it  full  of 
cover  crops.  These  cover  crops  save  the  nitrates 
during  the  Fall  and  make  the  soil  like  a  sponge  in 
Spring — when  they  hold  water  like  money  in  a 
bank.  It  is  cover  crop  seeding  time  now.  If  noth¬ 
ing  better  can  be  had,  sow  rye. 

* 

The  Mexicans  are  good  bluffers,  but  apparently 
unable  to  govern  themselves.  The  late  President 
Diaz  ruled  his  country  with  an  iron  hand,  but  when 
an  experiment  at  anything  like  real  democracy  was 
tried  Mexican  society  fell  apart  into  revolution  and 
misgovernment.  The  people  living  in  the  so-called 
republics  of  South  America  have  long  been  suspi¬ 
cious  of  the  United  States.  They  evidently  believe 
that  our  secret  national  policy  is  one  of  conquest — 
that  we  are  merely  waiting  for  opportunity  to  con¬ 
quer  and  absorb  Mexico,  Cuba  and  such  other  terri¬ 
tory  as  we  desire.  They  ought  to  know  that  tropical 
territory  would  prove  a  nuisance  and  a  curse  to  our 
people,  but  they  view  us  with  a  suspicious  hatred. 
Thus  the  announcement  of  our  national  policy  by 
President  Wilson  is  vei* *y  timely.  He  tells  Mexico 
in  effect  that  they  must  set  their  own  house  in  order. 
We  are  not  to  interfere  except  to  protect  Amei’icans 
and  American  property.  American  citizens  are  urged 
to  leave  Mexico  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  those 
who  cannot  get  away  will  be  protected.  While  this 
country  will  not  take  sides  with  either  political 
party  in  Mexico  it  will  if  need  be  help  to  establish 
a  stable  government  in  the  interests  of  all  the  Mexi¬ 
can  people.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  promoters 
and  war  shouters  this  policy  will  be  endorsed  by 
the  American  people.  The  end  seems  to  have  come 
to  the  poor  dupes  who  invested  in  rubber  or  banana 
propositions,  or  in  Mexican  mines. 

★ 

Of  course,  every  booklet  of  this  sort  is  open  to  more 
or  less  suspicion  because  it  is  in  a  sense  of  an  advertis¬ 
ing  nature.  And  yet  there  are  some  of  us  in  commer¬ 
cial  work  who  regard  our  business  in  tne  light  of  a 
profession,  and  who  would  no  more  make  an  untrue  or 
inaccurate  statement  in  a  booklet  of  this  sort  than  we 
would  if  we  were  writing  a  text-book  for  the  use  of 
college  students.  On  the  whole.  I  feel  that  this  is  the 
general  tendency  with  high-grade  business  people  to-day, 
and  I  think  it  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times. 

This  refers  to  a  pamphlet  designed  to  advertise 
and  explain  a  brand  of  manufactured  goods.  The 
statement  is  true.  We  have  a  class  of  manufac¬ 
turers  and  dealers  in  this  country  who  would  rather 
have  one  of  their  fingers  cut  off  than  to  feel  that 
they  had  knowingly  deceived  their  friends  and  cus¬ 
tomers.  During  a  long  and  busy  life  these  men 
have  been  accumulating  competence  and  honorable 
character.  How  well  they  know  that  the  compet¬ 
ence  once  lost  may  be  regained,  but  the  honorable 
character — never.  That  is  the  one  priceless  thing 
in  a  business  career  whether  it  be  passed  upon  a 
small  farm  or  in  some  great  factory.  For  this  sort 
of  character  is  built  upon  confidence — firmer  than 
a  rock  when  there  is  faith  in  it;  as  unstable  as  a 
Summer  wind  when  men  question  it.  Thus  it  Is 
that  honorable  business  men  try  to  make  the  public 
statements  about  their  goods  as  sound  as  “a  text¬ 
book  for  the  use  of  college  students.”  The  most 
satisfactory  thing  in  the  business  world  to-day  is 
the  fact  that  the  public  believes  this  and  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  recognize  the  earmarks  of 
honesty. 


Circular  69  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Department  contains  the  names  of  542  commission 
men  who  have  given  bond  and  obtained  a  license 
under  the  new  law.  Every  shipper  should  obtain 
this  circular  and  keep  it  for  reference.  Our  advice 
is  not  to  patronize  any  dealer  who  cannot  show  a 
license.  This  is  the  shipper’s  privilege,  and  it  is 
his  part  of  helping  to  enforce  the  law.  There  are 
many  commission  men  who  would  like  to  have  this 
law  pi’oven  a  failure.  It  may  rightly  be  considered 
such  if  our  farmers  do  not  make  it  a  success.  One 
of  the  common  weaknesses  of  humanity  is  to  say 
“let  George  do  it” — that  is,  shift  the  work  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  represent  a  part  of  our  duty 
upon  someone  else.  Men  will  often  sign  petitions, 
write  letters  and  spend  money  in  order  to  obtain 
some  legislation  which  they  think  is  needed.  Before 
the  ink  from  the  Governor’s  pen  is  dry  upon  the 
bill  many  of  these  good  people  go  back  to  work  and 
leave  the  enforcement  of  the  law  to  “the  authori¬ 
ties.”  In  the  case  of  this  commission  bill  the  people 
having  real  authority  are  the  farmers  and  shippers. 
They  and  they  alone  can  establish  this  principle  of 
fair  trade  supervision  like  bedrock  in  the  law. 
Come,  gentlemen,  make  the  dealer  show  his  license 
before  he  receives  your  goods ! 

* 

A  year  or  so  ago  we  had  a  lively  tilt  with  various 
college  instructors  over  their  connection  with  pri¬ 
vate  enterprises.  Some  of  them  were  clearly  en¬ 
gaged  with  speculative  or  promotive  enterprises — 
lending  their  names  for  advertising  purposes.  We 
claimed  that  this  brought  discredit  upon  the  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  and  deceived  people  who  would  not 
otherwise  invest  in  certain  bogus  or  near-bogus 
schemes.  When  such  an  instructor  ties  up  to  a 
promoter’s  scheme  there  should  be  no  place  for  him 
at  an  agricultural  college.  There  is  another  form 
of  scientific  graft  which  ought  to  be  exposed.  There 
will  be  a  contest  at  Washington  or  before  some  State 
legislature  over  the  sale  of  a  food  or  a  drug,  a 
patent  or  some  other  ease,  involving  the  sale  of  a 
discredited  or  harmful  article.  When  the  fight 
comes  the  government  lawyers  find  lined  up  against 
them  an  army  of  professors  or  scientists  from  great 
universities.  These  great  men  are  hired  to  split 
hairs  and  give  scientific  opinions  that  some  nasty 
food  or  drink  is  good  enough  for  the  public,  or  that 
some  graft  or  dubious  privilege  is  right.  These 
well-paid  hirelings  come  dragging  in  the  names  of 
their  great  universities  to  strengthen  a  case  of  graft. 
These  men  are  worse  than  the  smaller  instnictors 
who  need  the  money  which  they  might  earn  by 
helping  promote  a  fake  school  or  a  unit  orchard  or 
stock  in  a  nut  grove!  These  larger  men  do  more 
damage,  and  their  universities  ought  to  shut 
them  off ! 


BREVITIES. 

West  Virginia  now  has  girls’  canning  clubs  with 
girls’  institutes  which  go  with  a  picnic  dinner. 

The  bull  they  say  is  half  the  herd  and  if  you  want 
a  useful  calf,  believe  this  tale  about  the  bull — but  don’t 
forget  the  other  half. 

A  Danish  company  is  selling  hogs’  brains  for  manu¬ 
facturing  a  medical  preparation  largely  used  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

An  International  Congress  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
was  opened  at  Ghent,  Belgium,  August  IS.  All  the 
proceedings  were  in  the  sign  language. 

In  a  vei'y  dry  season  if  a  late  crop  of  weeds  start  we 
would  mowT  them  off  rather  than  lioe  them  out.  The 
latter  will  do  the  crop  more  harm  than  good  by  ripping 
up  too  many  roots. 

On  the  boundary  line  between  South  Australia  and 
Newr  South  Wales  is  a  fence  135  miles  long,  3*4  feet 
high  and  nine  inches  under  ground.  It  is  to  keep  out 
rabbits  and  wild  dogs. 

A  toy  factory  in  Maine  uses  up  the  waste,  slabs  and 
boards  from  a  sawmill.  At  another  mill  the  sawdust 
is  dried,  mixed  with  pitch  and  pressed  into  blocks  for 
fuel.  Thus  the  wastes  are  being  utilized. 

“Community  silo  building”  is  becoming  popular  in 
Wisconsin.  The  agricultural  college  furnishes  forms 
for  concrete  silos  and  they  are  passed  about  from  farm 
to  farm — an  expert  going  along  to  show  how’  to  do  it. 

Tiie  Office  of  Public  Roads  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  issued  Circular  100  ou  specifications 
for  the  building  of  steel  highway  bridges.  Road  com¬ 
missioners  and  froeholdei’s  will  find  this  circular  very 
useful  when  considering  local  bridge  building. 

Wild  hoi’ses  are  causing  damage  in  Alberta.  These 
horses  are  descendants  of  horses  which  were  abandoned 
in  the  gold  rush  of  15  years  ago.  They  come  to  farms 
in  droves,  killing  many  work  horses  and  enticing  others 
away. 

Much  uni’est  among  English  farm  laboi’ers  has  cul¬ 
minated  in  strikes  in  several  places.  The  Agricultural 
Workers’  Union  in  Yorkshire  -is  demanding  a  minimum 
wage  of  24  shillings  ($5.76)  for  a  week  of  60  hours, 
Saturday  afternoon  off,  and  12  cents  an  hour  overtime. 

“I  l’UT  in  vacation  this  year  in  a  sea  trip,  a  hasty 
run  over  the  east  end  of  Porto  Rico,  and,  naturally,  a 
sea  trip  back.  The  tropics  are  charming, — but— the 
first  thing  we  did  in  New  York,  after  checking  our 
hand  baggage  on  the  home  railroad,  was  to  head  straight 
for  a  fruit  stand  and  buy  peaches,”  says  F.  D.  C.  No 
place  like  home”  and  few  things  in  their  season  equal 
to  home  peaches. 
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An  agent  of  the  Miami  Valley  Nurseries  has  been 
working  in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  selling  Catalpa 
trees.  It  is  said  that  he  made  quite  extravagant 
claims  for  the  trees,  but  we  believe  the  Catalpa  is 
not  well  suited  to  that  section.  It  is  inclined  to 
be  hilly  with  rather  heavy  soil  which  dries  out.  The 
Winters  are  severe  enough  to  kill  back  the  terminal 
buds  in  many  cases,  which  would  mean  a  crooked 
growth.  In  spite  of  all  this  the  agent,  apparently 
by  telling  plausible  or  extravagant  stories,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  selling  many  of  the  trees.  The  contract 
which  the  farmers  have  signed  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

I  have  road  and  understand  this  contract,  and  should 
I  for  any  reason  countermand  this  order,  I  agree  to 
pay  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  herein  specified  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  taking  this  order,  and  to  remit  the 
same  with  my  notice  of  countermanding.  In  considera¬ 
tion  of  payment  of  said  sum,  said  order  will  be  cancelled 
in  full,  otherwise  I  agree  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  the 
order  on  day  of  delivery. 

On  the  face  of  it  this  ties  the  buyer  up  tight  un¬ 
less  he  can  prove  plain  misrepresentation  or  fraud. 
This  is  a  new  clause  in  a  tree  agent’s  contract,  evi¬ 
dently  framed  to  cover  any  possible  complaint,  for 
we  find  nothing  in  the  contract  whatever  to  protect 
the  buyer  from  substitution  or  poor  quality,  except 
that  all  stock  dying  within  three  years  is  to  be  re¬ 
placed  at  half  price !  No  farmer  should  ever  sign 
any  such  contract.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  this 
agent  guaranteed  that  Catalpa  is  sure  to  succeed 
in  that  section  we  believe  these  farmers  would  have 
a  case.  They  should  organize  at  once  and  employ 
a  good  attorney  to  look  after  their  interests. 


I’m  going  to  ask  you  to  write  a  strong,  straightfor¬ 
ward  article  on  the  farmer’s  “follow-up.”  There  isn’t 
another  line  of  business  which  ever  lets  one  sale  be  the 
only  sale  except  the  frauds  and  the  undertakers,  and 
the  matter  is  the  more  important  now  that  parcel  post 
is  practical  up  to  20  pounds.  Last  year  I  advertised 
for  nuts  and  I  had  to  get  after  the  man  from  whom  I 
got  a  few  nuts  once  to  get  him  to  sell  me  some  more, 
and  likewise,  last  Fall,  I  had  to  remind  a  Florida  man 
that  I  would  buy  more  of  his  grape  fruit.  But  does  a 
publisher  from  whom  I  got  a  book  ever  let  me  forget 
that  there  are  more  books?  Not  so  long  as  stamps  cost 
one  cent  each !  F.  d.  c. 

The  “follow-up”  system  is  the  life  of  most  trade 
where  advertising  is  done.  A  farmer  may  have 
good  apples  or  hens  or  nuts  or  vinegar.  He  adver¬ 
tises  his  product  and  hears  from  25  or  more  people. 
Some  of  these  buy,  while  others  do  not  see  just  the 
bargain  they  want.  Time  swings  around  and  the 
farmer  has  something  more  to  sell.  Most  likely 
these  same  men  and  others  would  like  to  buy,  but 
they  do  not  know  what  this  farmer  has.  A  “follow¬ 
up”  campaign  means  that  the  farmer  keeps  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  those  who  answered  his  advertisement 
and  when  he  has  something  more  to  sell  he  writes 
them  or  sends  a  circular,  telling  what  he  has.  By 
doing  this  he  keeps  his  customers  and  makes  new 
ones  and  people  begin  to  look  for  his  advertise¬ 
ments.  Business  houses  make  a  great  feature  of 
this  “follow-up”  system.  Long  experience  has  taught 
them  that  the  average  buyer  wants  to  be  told  when 
there  is  any  bargain  in  sight  or  any  chance  to  sat¬ 
isfy  a  want.  Now  that  parcel  post  is  opening  great 
opportunities  for  direct  sale  farmers  must  learn  to 
“follow  up”  and  get  acquainted  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

* 

The  Hudson  Dispatch  of  Union  Hill,  New  Jersey, 
has  set  us  all  an  example  for  hanging  to  a  worthy 
project.  Across  the  Hudson  River  from  New  York 
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there  is  a  group  of  large  towns  clustered  on  a  Jer¬ 
sey  hillside.  The  people  are  largely  commuters’ 
families,  producing  little  if  any  food,  and  depending 
on  small  grocery  or  butcher  stores  for  their  sup¬ 
plies.  As  is  usual  under  such  conditions  the  people 
were  held  up  and  made  to  pay  enormous  prices  for 
stale  vegetables.  Within  a  few  miles  of  these  eager 
consumers  may  he  found  some  of  the  best  gardeners 
and  truck  farmers  in  the  Country.  These  men  have 
been  loading  their  wagons  and  hauling  to  New  York 
City.  The  goods  thus  brought  were  unloaded,  re¬ 
packed  and  shipped  back  across  the  river  to  be  sold 
in  Hoboken  and  other  towns.  Here  was  the  com¬ 
mon  waste  of  time  and  labor  and  handling,  and  the 
Dispatch  proposed  to  remedy  it  by  opening  a  public 
market  where  farmers  could  come  and  sell  direct. 
It  took  a  long  time  to  make  this  idea  a  part  of  popu¬ 
lar  thought.  Finally,  after  much  opposition,  a  start 
was  made  and  a  market  opened.  The  politicians, 
the  middlemen  and  the  peddlers  all  did  their  best 
to  kill  off  the  plan,  but  a  few  farmers  persisted  and 
sold  their  crops  to  good  advantage.  It  was  proved 
from  the  start  that  the  people  want  to  buy  in  this 
way,  and  that  the  opposition  comes  from  those 
who  have  for  years  been  holding  up  the  public. 
There  is  every  reason  why  the  farmers  should  pa¬ 
tronize  this  market.  It  is  a  beginning  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  work  of  direct  trading  with  New  York  con¬ 
sumers.  The  city  being  built  upon  an  island  pre¬ 
sents  a  harder  problem  than  Boston  or  Baltimore, 
where  farmers  can  easily  reach  the  retail  markets. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  this  market  in  the  Jersey 
hills  will  eventually  prove  a  good  meeting  place 
for  the  farmers  and  New  York  housewives.  Here  is 
a  good  opportunity  for  the  New  Jersey  farmers  to 
develop  a  good  business. 


FARM  PRODUCE  BY  PARCEL  POST. 

The  new  parcel  post  regulations  went  into  effect 
on  August  15.  It  is  now  possible  to  send  20  pounds 
by  parcel  post,  with  rates  so  regulated  that  within 
150-mile  zones  the  postage  on  this  20  pounds  will  be 
24  cents.  Already  gardeners  and  fruit  growers  are 
planning  to  use  this  service.  There  has  been  a 
large  increase  of  mail  from  the  city  and  town  and 
in  time  there  will  be  a  heavy  return  from  the  coun¬ 
try.  On  the  day  this  service  became  effective  we 
received  a  package  of  vegetables  from  a  point  about 
125  miles  from  New  York.  The  expressage  on  the 
package  was  40  cents — by  parcel  post  it  would  come 
for  24  cents.  The  package  contained  the  following 
list  of  vegetables.  We  give  the  prices  which  a  city 
consumer  would  pay  at  a  New  York  market  or 
grocery : 

1  head  cabbage  . $0.10 

1  bunch  beets .  .08 

1  bunch  red  radishes . ]  .05 

1  bunch  white  radishes . 05 

1  bunch  carrots . OS 

1  bunch  water  cress .  no 

1  bunch  onions  .  |o5 

6  tomatoes  .  *08 

1  cucumber  .  [o3 

1  Summer  squash  . [  .10 

6  sweet  peppers  .  H5 

S  ears  corn . 25 


$1.12 

Thus  these  vegetables  would  cost  $1.12  at  retail 
for  inferior  goods — since  the  vegetables  retailed  here 
are  not  as  crisp  and  fresh  as  these  in  this  package. 
These  goods  could  be  picked  in  the  afternoon,  mailed 
in  the  evening  and  delivered  here  inside  of  24  hours, 
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while  the  market  vegetables  passed  through  the 
hands  of  several  middlemen  would  go  three  days 
before  sale.  The  corn  could  be  husked  to  save 
weight,  tops  cut  from  turnips  and  beets,  and  Lima 
beans  shelled  in  order  to  crowd  more  into  the  pack¬ 
age.  The  shipper  of  this  outfit  wants  to  know  what 
he  should  charge  for  it  and  whether  he  would  be 
likely  to  find  customers.  If  he  charged  one  dollar 
and  paid  postage  he  would  net  76  cents  less  the  pack¬ 
age,  while  the  consumer  would  save  12  cents  and 
obtain  higher  quality.  This  is  probably  too  close  a 
margin  to  prove  attractive  to  many  buyers — 75  cents 
would  be  better  and  still  leave  a  profit.  We  think 
a  farmer  who  could  give  a  square  deal  and  con¬ 
tinuous  service  could  develop  a  good  trade  in  time. 
Before  he  starts  he  must  be  prepared  to  furnish 
a  full  supply  all  through  the  season.  If  his  supply 
run  out  so  that  customers  must  go  back  to  the  deal¬ 
ers  he  can  never  get  them  again.  Every  shipment 
must  be  made  on  time  and  nothing  but  the  finest 
goods  ever  sent.  A  farmer  going  into  this  trade 
must  insist  upon  prompt  payments.  Such  articles 
as  potatoes  or  bulky  products  will  not  be  likely  to 
pay  for  parcel  post  shipment,  but  dressed  poultry 
and  farm  meats  and  fine  fruit  ought  to  provide  a 
good  business.  We  believe  that  the  next  year  will 
see  a  wonderful  increase  in  this  direct  trade,  but 
both  sides  must  be  patient,  for  they  have  much  to 
learn. 


WORLD  CROPS. 

Dornbusck,  an  English  statistician,  estimates  the 
wheat  jield  this  year  at  4,089,600,000  bushels,  which 
is  101,792.000  bushels  over  last  year’s  large  crop.  Rus¬ 
sia  will  have  791.200.000  bushels,  about  26  per  cent 
above  last  year  and  27  per  cent  in  excess  of  1911. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  gives  the 
following  grain  figures : 

Wheat. — Preliminary  figures  of  production  this  vear 
are:  In  Prussia.  94,106,000  bushels;  Russia,  812,541,- 
000.  In  the  following  named  countries  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  is  estimated  at  2,684,000.000  bushels.  Belgium, 
Bulgaria.  Denmark.  Spain,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Russia, 
Switzerland.  United  States,  Canada  (Winter  wheat), 
India,  Japan,  Algeria.  Tunic,  Prussia,  England,  Wales. 
Hungary  (excluding  Croatia  and  Slavonia). 

Dye. — Preliminary  of  production  in  Russia,  895,084,- 
000  bushels.  The  total  production  in  the  following 
named  countries  is  estimated  at  1,408,000.000  bushels. 
Belgium,  Bulgaria.  Denmark,  Spain,  Italy,  Luxemburg, 
Russia,  Switzerland,  United  States,  Prussia  and  Hun¬ 
gary  (excluding  Croatia  and  Slavonia). 

Barley. — Preliminary  figures  of  production  in  Prus¬ 
sia.  80,386.000  bushels ;  Russia.  479.250,000  bushels. 

The  total  production  in  the  wheat  countries  named 
above,  excluding  Canada  and  India,  is  estimated  at 
1.143,000.000  bushels,  which  is  .1  per  cent  more  than 
was  produced  in  the  same  countries  last  year. 

Oats. — Preliminary  figures  of  production  in  Prussia 
are  398.223.000  bushels ;  Russia,  1,073.233,000  bushels. 
The  total  production  in  the  barley  countries  named 
above  is  2,89S,000,000.  which  is  10.3  per  cent  less  than 
the  same  countries  produced  last  year. 
t  Flaxseed. — The  total  production  in  Belgium,  Spain, 
United  States.  India  and  Japan,  combined,  is  given  as 
42,000.000  bushels,  which  is  22.8  per  cent  less  than  the 
same  countries  produced  last  year. 

Canadian  Fruit  Crop. 

There  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  apple  outlook 
during  the  past  month.  In  no  part  of  the  Dominion 
will  there  be  a  full  crop.  In  the  Nova  Scotia  section 
there  has  been  a  decided  decline  in  prospect,  the  fruit 
being  small  owing  to  dry  weather  and  considerably 
affected  with  scab.  British  Columbia  will  have  about 
50  per  cent  of  a  crop,  quality  below  the  average.  The 
pear  crop  is  good  in  the  counties  adjoining  Lake  Erie, 
Bartlett  being  the  standard  variety.  The  plum  yield 
has  been  large  in  the  Niagara  section  and  in  parts  of 
British  Columbia  except  on  the  coast.  Peaches  are 
showing  well  along  the  lakes  and  in  British  Columbia. 
Grapes  will  give  only  a  medium  yield,  owing  to  drought 
and  work  of  insects,  the  rose  bug  and  flea  beetle  having 
been  especially  destructive  during  the  season. 


“  BIDWELL” 

BEAN  and  PEA  Threshers 

njADE  in  three  sizes. 

Capacity:  SO,  100  and 
150  bushels  per  hour.  Thirty 
years’  experience. 

In  Use  wherever  Beans  and 
Peas  are  Grown 

Write  for  description  of  our 
half-size  thresher,  The  Bidwel. 
Jr.,  for  use  of  individuals  and  in 
localities  where  large  expensive 
machines  are  not  necessary. 

BATAVIA  MACHINE  CO. 
Batavia,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


W  Its b  JPenfe  c  t? 


NO  TROUBLE  at  all 
to  quickly  string 
“Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fence 
over  hills  and  through  valleys.  It 
contains  mo  single,  separate  wires. 

The  joints  are 

WELDED  BY  ELECTRICITY 

making  a  one-piece  fabric  without  the  extra  weight  of  waste 
wire.  Made  of  special  Open  Hearth  wire,  heavily  galvan¬ 
ized  with  pure  zinc.  Strongest  and  most  durable  fence  pro¬ 
duced  anywhere.  Thousands  who  use  it  say  it’s  best . 

Investigate  it,  anyway.  Read  “How  to  Test  Wire’’  in  our 
new  catalogue  (sent  free)  which  also  shows  the  many  different  styles  and 
sizes  of  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fence  for  Field,  Farm,  Ranch,  Lawn,  ’  Chicken, 
Poultry  and  Rabbit  Yard  and  Garden. 

WHERE  THIS  SIGN’S  DISPLAYED  IS  SOLD  THE  BEST  FENCE  MADE. 


Tdjusts  easily  to  hilly  land 

P erfectly  effective  under  all 
conditions,  because  it  is  a 

ONE-PIECE  FENCE 


•jrmwncM  ptuFecr 
FENCING 


PITTSBURGH  STEEL 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.: 

Makers  of  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Brands  of  Barbed  Wire:  Bright,  Anndaled  and  Galvan¬ 
ized  Wire;  Hard  Spring  Coil  Wire;  Twisted  Cable  Wire ;  Galvanized  Telephone  Wire; 
Bale  Ties;  Fence  Staples;  Poultry  Netting  Staples ;  Regular  Wire  Nails?  Galvanized 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  LORD. 

God  sometimes  shuts  the  door  and  shuts 
us  in. 

That  He  may  speak,  perchance  through 
grief  or  pain, 

And  softly,  heart  to  heart,  above  the  din, 

May  tell  some  precious  thought  to  us 
again. 

God  sometimes  shuts  the  door  and  keeps 
us  still, 

That  so  our  feverish  haste,  or  deep 
unrest, 

Beneath  His  gentle  touch  may  quiet,  till 

He  whispers  what  our  weary  hearts 
love  best. 

God  sometimes  shuts  the  door,  and 
though  shut  in, 

If  ’tis  His  hand  shall  we  not  wait  and 
see? 

If  worry  lies  without,  and  toil  and  sin, 

God’s  Word  may  wait  within  for  you 
and  me. 

— Author  Unknown. 

* 

Just  now  we  are  having  solemn  stud¬ 
ies  of  the  country  church,  accompanied 
by  a  wealth  of  statistics  which  woujd 
seem  to  show  a  decided  decline  in  rural 
religious  feeling.  If  we  are  saddened  by 
such  figures,  let  us  remember  that  the 
widow’s  mite  would  show  up  very  badly 
in  tabulated  statistics,  although  St.  Luke 
records  it  as  being  greater  than  all  the 
gifts  of  the  rich  men. 

* 

Fob  spiced  blackberries,  which  are 
very  sprightly  in  flavor,  use  six  pounds 
of  berries,  4%  pounds  of  granulated 
sugar,  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  vine¬ 
gar,  one  tablespoonful  of  ground  cloves, 
one  tablespoonful  of  ground  cinnamon,  a 
saltspoonful  of  salt  and  a  pinch  of  pep¬ 
per.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  vinegar, 
add  the  fruit  and  spices,  and  cook  one 
hour.  Put  in  jelly  glasses  and  seal  with 
paraffin  when  cold.  Blackberries  mixed 
with  rhubarb  make  a  rich  preserve.  Use 
six  pounds  of  blackberries,  four  pounds 
of  rhubarb  and  10  pounds  of  sugar.  Boil 
slowly  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
skimming  and  stirring  frequently ;  put 
in  glasses  and  seal  when  cold. 

* 

Recent  questions  about  the  so-called 
buffalo  moth  remind  us  that  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  has  sent  out  a  great 
deal  of  useful  information  in  Bulletin 
253,  “Insect  Pests  of  the  Household.” 
Among  the  insects  discussed,  with  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  control  methods,  are  flies,  mos¬ 
quitoes,  roaches,  fleas,  bedbugs,  bacon 
beetles,  ants,  termites,  grain  beetles,  and 
a  variety  of  others.  It  is  rather  sad  to 
find  the  cheerful  “cricket  on  the  hearth” 
described  as  a  nuisance,  but  occasional 
experience  shows  that  this  insect  some¬ 
times  attacks  clothing  voraciously,  es¬ 
pecially  if  it  is  damp,  doing  a  great  deal 
of  damage.  However,  crickets  may  be 
poisoned  by  Paris  green  on  a  bait  of 
green  vegetables,  and  they  rarely  become 
a  serious  nuisance.  We  think  house¬ 
keepers  are  much  less  tolerant  of  insect 
infestation  than  they  used  to  be,  for 
while  neat  women  formerly  resented  the 
presence  of  the  creatures  themselves,  it 
required  latter-day  science  to  show  us 
the  long  train  of  diseases  and  dangers 
that  accompanied  them. 

* 

Several  of  our  correspondents  have 
referred  to  the  lack  of  interest  parents 
often  show  toward  the  teacher  of  a  coun¬ 
try  school.  This  has  not  been  our  ex¬ 
perience,  as  in  cases  coming  under  our 
observation  the  teachers  received  much 
kindness  and  many  courtesies,  and  were 
frequently  entertained  by  the  parents  of 
pupils.  Still,  it  is  evident  that  this  is 
not  always  the  case,  since  the  opposite 
side  is  so  often  dwelt  upon.  If  this  has 
been  the  case  in  your  own  neighborhood, 
it  should  receive  consideration  from  all 
interested.  No  teacher  can  do  her  best 
in  a  place  where  there  is  no  public  inter¬ 
est  in  her  work,  and  a  negligent  or  ineffi¬ 
cient  teacher  finds  a  ready  excuse  for 
her  indifference  under  such  conditions. 
An  active  “school  club,”  formed  by  the 
women  and  girls  of  a  neighborhood,  would 
give  an  opportunity  for  study  of  school 
conditions  combined  with  pleasant  so¬ 
cial  intercourse.  Many  a  school  diffi¬ 
culty  that,  unchecked,  may  cause  bad 
feeling  through  a  whole  neighborhood, 
could  be  settled  in  its  incipiency  by  such 
an  organization.  Then  the  teacher  often 
has  annoyances  that  she  would  be  glad  to 
discuss  with  the  mothers,  while  feeling 


unahle  to  bring  them  before  a  school 
board.  Much  good  may  come  from  a 
neighborhood  school  club,  not  only  to 
school  and  teacher,  but  also  in  the  broad¬ 
ening  interests  it  will  give  to  the  women 
who  organize  it. 

Fall  Dangers  to  the  Babies. 

Mothers  have  been  so  cautioned  and 
warned  about  the  hot  weather  dangers 
to  little  babies  that  during  dog  days  spe¬ 
cial  pains  are  taken  with  the  food  sup¬ 
plies,  the  clothing  and  with  every  detail 
of  infant  life.  It  is  quite  common  to 
find  mothers  who  are  firm  in  the  belief 
that  as  soon  as  dog  days  are  over  all 
danger  is  past,  and  they  begin  to  relax 
their  vigilance.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Fall 
has  just  as  many  troubles  In  store  for  the 
babies  as  hot  weather,  though  they  are 
of  a  different  nature. 

The  first  and  greatest  danger  lies  in 
the  fact  that  mothers  do  not  realize  the 
great  differences  of  temperature  of  Fall 
days  as  they  should.  A  young  and 
healthy  woman  rises  early  and  gets 
breakfast  in  a  -warm  kitchen,  does  her 
morning’s  work  and  then  gets  the  baby 
up  for  his  bath  and  dressing.  Perhaps 
by  this  time  the  kitchen  fire  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  out  until  dinner  time,  and 
the  infant  is  bathed  in  the  chilly  room. 
After  feeding  it  is  taken  to  the  closed-up 
sitting-room — closed  because  it  keeps  out 
dirt  and  flies — to  keep  it  shut  from  the 
outer  air,  and  there  put  down  to  sleep  or 
play  while  the  mother  busies  herself  in 
and  out.  No  doubt  she  is  thinking  it  is 
a  very  warm  Fall  morning,  and  so  it  may 
be  for  her,  but  a  little  inactive  baby  is 
apt  to  suffer  from  cold.  Then  a  snuf¬ 
fling  cold  develops  and  the  mother  is  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  the  child  caught  it. 
Many  people  talk  about  an  “epidemic”  of 
Fall  colds  when  it  is  really  an  epidemic 
of  carelessness. 

Stomach  and  bowel  troubles  are  nearly 
as  numerous  in  September  and  October 
as  in  Summer.  When  the  mother  re¬ 
laxed  her  vigilance  and  takes  the  baby 
visiting,  or  to  the  county  fair,  or  to  re¬ 
unions,  kindly  old  ladies  give  it  all  kinds 
of  food  that  is  as  poison  to  the  poor  lit¬ 
tle  stomach,  and  the  first  thing  anybody 
knows  a  well-developed  case  of  cholera 
infantum  is  on.  A  flannel  band  worn 
over  the  abdomen  is  a  great  thing  in 
keeping  a  baby  well  in  Fall,  but  a  still 
greater  thing  is  a  measure  of  care  equiva¬ 
lent  to  that  exercised  in  hot  weather 
about  food  and  excitement  and  sleep.  An 
excited  baby  handled  a  great  deal  on  a 
hot  afternoon  in  Fall  is  almost  certain 
to  be  a  sick  baby  next  day.  It  sounds 
hard,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
place  for  a  baby  in  the  Fall  is  at  home, 
free  from  noise  and  excitement  and  im¬ 
proper  food.  Any  young  woman  who 
takes  upon  herself  the  cares  of  a  wife 
and  mother,  and  is  not  willing  to  sacri¬ 
fice  a  little  for  the  good  of  her  family, 
is  surely  a  selfish  being.  Somebody  had 
to  give  time  and  consideration  to  her 
bringing  up,  and  she  should  be  willing  to 
pay  the  debt  by  passing  along  the  good 
work. 

So  if  the  baby  is  cared  for  well  in  dog 
days  and  the  care  extends  into  the  late 
Fall  and  early  Winter  the  mother  is  al¬ 
most  certain  to  have  a  healthy  baby  all 
Winter.  The  groundwork  for  health 
must  be  well  laid  if  the  babies  are  to  be 
happy  and  healthy  during  the  Winter 
storms  and  changes  of  temperature,  and 
in  Summer  and  Fall  is  the  time  to  make 
preparations  for  future  health.  It  pays 
if  it  does  involve  extra  care  and  vigi¬ 
lance  on  the  part  of  the  mother. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 


Sugar-Finger  Chocolates. 

Mix  two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  cupful  of  milk,  one  generous 
tablespoonful  of  butter  and  three  ounces 
of  grated  chocolate.  Place  on  the  fire 
and  cook,  stirring  often,  until  a  little  of 
the  mixture  when  dropped  in  ice  water 
will  harden.  Then  stir  in  one-quarter 
of  a  cupful  of  sugar  and  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  vanilla,  and  pour  into  a  well- 
buttered  pan,  having  the  mixture  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  When 
nearly  cold  mark  it  off  in  bars  or  squares 
and  set  in  a  cool  place  to  harden.  These 
chocolates  are  sugary  and  brittle  and  can 
be  made  in  the  hottest  weather  without 
trouble.  If  an  iron  kettle  be  used  for 
the  boiling  it  will  take  about  30  minutes, 
but  if  a  deep  graniteware  saucepan  be 
used  it  will  take  nearly  an  hour  to 
cook  the  mixture. 


Hot  Water  on  Cold  Mornings. — If 
you  dread  the  cold  Winter  mornings 
when  only  the  icy  water  in  the  water 
pitcher  is  available  in  an  unheated  bed¬ 
room,  try  this  way :  Fill  a  five  or  10- 
pound  butter  jar  with  boiling  water  at 
night,  wrap  a  towel  around  it,  placing 
it  in  another  jar  a  little  larger,  put  on 
the  covers  and  cover  the  whole  with  a 
pillow  or  a  quilt.  In  the  morning  your 
hot  water  will  be  waiting  for  you.  The 
hot  water  is  also  a  nice  place  to  warm 
the  baby’s  bottles.  Be  careful  to  cover 
the  jar  tightly  after  each  warming. 
[This  is  the  principle  of  the  fireless 
cooker.  Eds.] 

Savory  Crackers.  —  Rutter  large 
crackers  and  lay  on  each  a  thin  slice 
of  cheese,  salt  slightly,  then  put  in  the 
oven  until  brown.  These  are  good  and 
quickly  prepared.  mrs.  v.  S. 


Silencing  a  Banging  Door. 

Can  any  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  family  tell 
me  what  will  prevent  a  screen  door  from 
banging,  one  that  will  close  properly? 
My  boys’  work  keeps  them  out  nights'  a 
great  deal,  and  my  grandchildren  keep 
the  doors  going  most  of  the  day.  I  have 
tried  everything  I  can  think  or  hear  of 
without  success,  and  now  turn  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  family  for  help.  h.  o.  n. 

A  strip  of  felt  or  woolen  cloth  for  the 
door  to  strike  on  will  usually  muffle  it, 
without  preventing  it  from  shutting 
tightly.  It  has  a  better  effect  when  on 
the  door  frame  where  the  door  strikes 
than  on  the  edge  of  the  door  itself.  If 
the  spring  is  really  too  strong  for  the 
door  it  bangs  much  more  than  where 
just  enough  to  spring  the  door  tight. 

Shall  I  complain  against  stern  Fate’s 
decrees  ? 

Cry  out  that  life  is  dreary  and  my  lot 
Too  hard  to  bear,  and  weakly  pray  sur¬ 
cease 

Of  each  day’s  trials  that  they  vex  me 
not? 

Nay,  let  me  rise  to  simple,  kindly  deeds ; 
Let  me  stretch  out  my  hand  in  friendly 
love ; 

Forgetting  self  in  thoughts  of  others’ 
needs 

And  thus,  through  service,  reach  the 
heights  above. 

— Grace  G.  Bostwick. 


Good  pickles  rally  ’round 
the  right  salt. 

Don’t  forget  that  the  ap¬ 
petizing  flavor  of  pickles 
depends  on  the  use  of  a 
pure  salt  that  is  free  from 
bitterness. 

Always  use  Worcester  Salt  for 
pickles.  Its  pure,  even  crystals 
dissolve  quickly  —  your  Worcester 
Salt  brine  is  clear,  sparkling  and 
,  genuinely  salty. 

WORCESTER 

SALT 

The  Salt  with  the  Savor 

Speaking  of  pickles,  have  you 
seen  the  Worcester  Cook  Book  ? 
It’s  full  of  icipes  for  tasty  pickles 
of  all  kinds.  It  is  free.  Send  for  it. 

For  farm  and  dairy  use,  Worcester 
Salt  is  put  up  in  14-pound  muslin 
bags,  and  in  28-  and  56-pound  Irish 
linen  bags.  Good  grocers  every¬ 
where  sell  Worcester  Salt.  Get  a  bag. 

Write  for  booklet.  “Curine  Meats  on 
the  Faun."  Sent  free  on  request. 

WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY 

Largest  Producers  of  High-Grade  Salt 
in  the  World 

NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  Newfarmer:  “Come  in,  Anty 
Drudge — one  of  my  neighbors 
gave  me  a  recipe  for  soap  and 
I’m  trying  to  make  it.  Did  you 
see  my  chickens?  All  thirteen 
hatched  out,  so  I  drowned 
eleven,  because  I  thought  two 
was  all  the  old  hen  could  suckle.” 

Anty  Drudge:  “Land  sakes, 
woman!  You’ve  got  lots  to 
learn !  There  never  was  a  hen 
that  couldn’t  take  care  of  thir¬ 
teen  chickens,  and  nobody  with 
sense  makes  soap  any  more. 
They  use  Fels-Naptha  for  wash¬ 
ing  and  everything  else.  Buy  it 
by  the  box  and  keep  it  on  hand.” 

Every  woman 
can  cut  her  work 
in  half  by  letting 
Fels-Naptha  Soap 
do  the  hard  drud¬ 
gery  for  her. 

Fels-Naptha 
dissolves  grease, 
takes  out  stains 
and  does  away 
with  wash-day 
drudgery.  Clothes 
soaped  with  Fels- 
Naptha  and  put  to 
soak  for  30  min¬ 
utes  in  coolorluke- 
warm  water  re¬ 
quire  no  hard  rub¬ 
bing  and  no  boil¬ 
ing.  Just  as  good 
for  all-  kinds  of 
housework. 

Full  directions 
on  the  red  and 
green  wrapper. 

Better  buy  it  by  the  box  or  carton. 

*  Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  patterns  and  measurements  de¬ 
sired. 

The  first  group  shows  7720  breakfast 
jacket,  34  to  44  bust.  7502  house  jacket 
with  peplum,  34  to  44  bust.  7231  bath¬ 
robe,  small  34  or  36,  medium  38  or  40, 


large  42  or  44  bust.  7607  kimono  with 
set-in  sleeves  for  misses  and  small 
women,  14,  16  and  IS  years.  7252  em¬ 
pire  negligee,  34  to  44  bust. 

The  second  group  includes  7864  tucked 
blouse,  34  to  42  bust.  7S72  gathered 
blouse  with  square  yoke,  34  to  42  bust. 


7863  semi-princesse  gown,  34  f5  40  bust. 
7515  five-gored  skirt,  22  to  32  waist. 
7784  four-gored  skirt,  22  to  34  waist. 
Price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 


In  My  Neighbors’  Gardens. 

Sweet  Peas. 

A  neighbor  planted,  last  March,  a  50- 
cent  collection  of  named  sweet  peas  from 
one  of  the  leading  seed  houses.  The 
packets  made,  as  he  placed  the  seed,  a 
hedge  scarcely  30  feet  long,  but  gave 
all  Summer  the  handsomest  bouquets  I 
have  ever  happened  to  see  in  the  sweet 
pea  line.  The  flowers  were  really  enor¬ 
mous  early  in  the  season  and  kept  to  a 
fair  size  and  good  length  of  stem  through 
the  Summer  heat.  As  he  perched  the 
empty  papers  on  little  crakes  in  front  of 
each  variety  we  were  able  to  call  each 
by  name  and  to  enjoy  its  clearly  marked 
individuality..  When  gathered  we  liked 
best  to  keep  each  sort  in  a  little  handful 
where  numbers  lent  intensity  to  the  col¬ 
oring  and  then  to  group  the  handfuls  into 
one  generous  bouquet.  By  using  plenty 
of  green  foliage  of  some  sort  with  them 
one  morning’s  picking  would  make  a 
grand  bowl,  or  vase,  or  basketful.  The 
basket  was  perhaps  prettiest  of  all,  for 

I, 
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several  slim  jelly  glasses  were  set  in  it, 
and  the  water  put  in  these,  the  sides  of 
the  basket  being  high  enough  to  hide  this 
contrivance  and  giving  the  whole  a  rustic 
and  graceful  look.  The  basket  used  for 
such  an  arrangement  should,  of  course,  be 
of  a  decorative  style,  and  if  it  have  a 
high  handle  so  much  the  better.  Flower 
baskets  with  a  loop  handle  very  high  and 
slender  are  now  so  much  used  by  pro¬ 
fessional  decorators  that  any  style  of 
graceful  basket  filled  with  leaves  and 
blossoms  and  perhaps  a  few  vines  to 
wreath  the  handle  has  the  air  of  fashion 
as  well  as  of  grace  and  beauty. 

Our  favorites  among  these  Spencer- 
sweet  peas  are  King  Edward  Spencer, 
a  bright  deep  rose ;  Constance  Oliver,  a 
clear  pale  pinky  flower,  and  the  lovely 
lavender,  called  Florence  Nightingale. 
But  a  grand  flame-colored  sort,  the 
Thomas  Stevenson,  was  perhaps  most 
striking  of  all,  for  the  standard  petals 
would  shade  almost  to  yellow  in  some 
specimens.  America,  a  striped  rose  and 
white,  made  a  pleasing  variety,  and  of 
course  the  Spencer  White,  a  perfect 
blossom  in  the  way  of  purity  and  size, 
made  a  charming  combination  with  each 
and  every  one  of  the  other  varieties. 

Beside  being  planted  very  early,  these 
sweet  peas  had  a  trench  dug  and  filled 
with  rich  earth  for  their  reception,  were 
brushed  when  the  first  tendrils  started, 
and  were  watered  and  kept  free  from 
weeds.  Better  30  feet  of  sweet  peas  like 
these  than  a  gardenful  of  commoner 
sorts ! 

As  we  have  access  to  a  pasture  in 
which  bayberry  grows  in  plenty  we  often 
used  that  for  the  green  foliage  to  set  off 
our  sweet  pea  bouquets,  though  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  best  to  select  leaves  as  like  those 
of  the  blossoming  plant  as  convenient. 
But  the  enduring  and  latently  fragrant 
bayberry  is  always  a  favorite  for  house 
decorations,  and  its  leaves  can  never  be 
anything  but  pleasing. 

PRUDENCE  PRIMROSE. 


Tiiou  must  be  true  thyself, 

If  thou  the  truth  wouldst  teach ; 

Thy  soul  must  overflow,  if  thou 
Another’s  soul  would’st  reach ; 

It  needs  the  overflow  of  heart 
To  give  the  lips  full  speech. 

— Horatius  Bonar. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

LIGHT  BREAKS  IN 

Thoughtful  Farmer  Learns  About  Coffee. 

Many  people  exist  in  a  more  or  less 
hazy  condition  and  it  often  takes  years 
before  they  realize  that  tea  and  coffee 
are  often  the  cause  of  the  cloudiness,  and 
that  there  is  a  simple  way  to  let  the  light 
break  in. 

A  worthy  farmer  had  such  an  exper¬ 
ience  and  tells  about  it,  in  a  letter.  lie 
says : 

“For  about  forty  years.  I  have  had 
indigestion  aud  stomach  trouble  in  var¬ 
ious  forms.  During  the  last  25  years 
I  would  not  more  than  get  over  one  spell 
of  bilious  colic  until  another  would  be 
upon  me. 

“The  best  doctors  I  could  get  and  all 
the  medicines  I  could  buy,  only  gave  me 
temporary  relief. 

“(Tiange  of  climate  was  tried  without 
results.  I  could  not  sleep  nights,  had 
rheumatism  and  my  heart  would  palpi¬ 
tate  at  times  so  that  it  seemed  it  would 
jump  out  of  my  body. 

“I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  no  relief  for  me  and  that  I  was  about 
wound  up,  when  I  saw  a  Postum  adver¬ 
tisement.  I  had  always  been  a  coffee 
drinker,  and  got  an  idea  from  the  ad. 
that  maybe  coffee  was  the  cause  of  my 
trouble. 

“I  began  to  use  Postum  instead  of 
coffee  and  in  less  than  three  weeks  I 
felt  like  a  new  man.  The  rheumatism 
loft  me,  aud  I  have  never  had  a  spell  of 
bilious  colic  since. 

“My  appetite  is  good,  my  digestion 
never  was  better  and  I  can  do  more 
work  than  before  for  40  years. 

“I  haven’t  tasted  coffee  s:"'*e  I  began 
with  Postum.  My  wife  makes  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions  and  I  relish  it  as 
well  as  I  ever  did  coffee,  and  I  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  slave  to  coffee.” 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co..  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Write  for  copv  of  the  little 
book,  “The  Road  to  Wellville.” 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms : 

Regular  Postum — must  be  well  boiled. 

Instant  Postum  is  a  soluble  powder. 

A  teaspoonful  dissolves  quickly  in  a 
cup  of  hot  water  and,  with  the  addition 
of  cream  and  sugar,  makes  a  delicious 
beveragb  instantly. 

“There’s  a  reason”  for  Postum. 


Spear’s  “400’ 
Junior  ^  I 
Oak  M 
Heater  ra 


The  Only  Way  To  Furnish  Your  Home 

Spear  of  Pittsburgh  has  proven  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  everywhere, 
by  the  high  quality  of  his  goods,  fair  square  treat¬ 
ment  and  exceptionally  liberal  credit  terms,  and 
rock  bottom  prices,  that  his  plan  is  the  only  logic¬ 
al,  common  sense  way  to  furnish  a  home.  By 
Spear’s  original  divided  payment  plan  all  the 
necessities,  comforts  and  luxuries  formerly  found 
only  in  the  homes  of  the  rich  and  prosperous 
classes  have  been  brought  within  reach  of  all. 

Spear  Will  Give  YouCredit 

Spear  of  Pittsburgh  trusts  . 

the  people  and  the  people  trust  V 

Spear.  That’s  the  whole  secret  afci 
of  the  wonderful  success  which 
has  made  the  House  of  Spear 
the  greatest  of  its  kind.  Spear 


A  Personal 
Word 

The  rich  and 
prosperous  class 
can  always  com¬ 
mand  the  luxu¬ 
ries  of  life,  but 
the  average  home 
lover  needs  the 
Spear  System  of 
“Credit  to  the 
Nation.”  I  want 
1,000,000  families 
to  say  of  me:— 
“He  helped  us  to 
furnish  and  beau¬ 
tify  our  homes.”  I 
ask  for  no  higher 
tribute  to  my  life’s 
work.  Write  for 
my  Free  Catalog. 

k  Spear  a 

k  °i  > 

Pittsburgh  / 


X/f  This  magnif-vAJ  ^ 
/Jj  icent  heater  is  \\  \ 
t-/  guaranteed  to  uA 
save  fuel,  hold  fire,'-* 
heat  quickly.  Well  made, 
nickel  trimmed,  heavy  fire 
pot,  12  in.  in  dia.  Stove  is  36 


Simply  send  for  the  Big  Free  Spear  Bargain  Catalog. 
It  will  be  just  like  bringing  an  enormous  stock  of  Home 
Furnishings — many  times  the  size  of  even  the  greatest  city 
store — right  to  your  home  with  an  amazing  array  of 
wonderful  bargains.  He  shows  you  everything  for  the 
home,  including  a  marvelously  attractive  assortment  of 
carpets,  rugs  and  draperies  in  the  colors,  patterns  and 
designs  photographed  from  the  original  goods.  Spear’s 
Bargain  Catalog  shows  everything  in  home  furnishings — 

A  MTtKBTWm  Ranges,  Stoves, 
Refrigerators, 
KVHB  Silverware, 

Lace  Curtains, 

«  Sewing  Machines, 

L  Washing  Machines, 

|i  Furniture,  Carpets,  Rugs, 

||  Clocks,  Portieres, 

»  Dishes,  Springs,  Bedding, 


put,  J-6.  1U,  III  Uld.  OLUVt;  la  OO 

in.  high,  weighs  about  60 
lbs.  Also  smaller  and 
larger  sizes.  Large  feed 
door,  screw  type  dampers. 

Spear’s  Dining  Chairs 
No.  B-639X  -  Each,  $1.55 
No.  D-639 — Price  for  Six 
$8.95— $1.50  Cash.  Bal. 
fi  75c Monthly 


Spear’s 

Big  Bed  Bargain 
No.  D.  306- 
Price  $10.45.  $1.50 
Cash;  Bal.  75c  mon. 

Heavy  Iron  Bed,  any 
color,4  ft.  6  in.  wide, 
good  woven  wire 
spring,  coil  supports, 
60  pound  cotton  A 
W  top  mattress,  A 
and  two 
pillows.  S 


Spear’s  idea  about  selling 
goods  from  a  catalog,  is  that 
they  must  actually  sell  them¬ 
selves  after youhave seen  them 
and  know  what  they  are  by 
actual  test  in  your  own  home. 
_  Anything  you  select  from 


Spear’s  Bargain  Catalog  will  be  shipped  for  30  days’  free 
home  trial  before  the  sale  is  considered  closed. 

Spear’s  Big  Rocker  Bargain 

A  large,. roomy,  comfortable,  solid  oak  Rocker  with 
high,  wide  back,  fully  tufted  and  buttoned.  Seat  is 

3k  _ _  large  and  roomy,  upholstered  with  high  grade 

black  Sylvan  leather  over  full  steel  springs  and 
f<f\  A  beautiful  ruffled  edge 

EpAfcuJ  M  to  match  back.  Con- 

•V*;:  * ^ struction  is  solid  golden 
W  oak  throughout,  with 


A  remark-  £J  “ 

able  new 

diner,  with  high  plain  panel 
back,  continuous  back 
posts,  neatly  turned  front 
posts  and  spindles.  Fin¬ 
ished  quartered  oak,  bright 
gloss.  Construction  first- 
class.  Seats  heavily  uphol¬ 
stered  and  covered  with 
chase  leather,  one  of  the 
K  best  imitations  of  gen-  4 
.  uine  leather  used.  . 
^^^You  may  buy  one 
set  of 


Spear  &  Company, 
Dept.T25  Pittsburgh,  Pm. 

Please  send  me  your  Mammoth 
Free  Catalog.  Prices,  Terms,  etc., 
without  any  obligation  on  my  part. 


Order  No. 

D.  611— Price^S 
$4.95— 75c  Cash^ 
Bal.  50c  Monthly 


Y&ui  j 

SBi 
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A  “HIRED  HAND”  that  is  de¬ 
pendable,  willing  and  always 
on  the  job. 

In  House,  Dairy 
and  Barn 

Old  Dutch  Cleanser  cleans  in  a  way 
that  makes  other  cleaning  methods 
look  doubtful. 

The  Old  Dutch  Cleanser  way  is  a 
thorough  way, 

AN  EASIER  AND  QUICKER  WAY. 

No  job  too  big  or  too  small  for 
Old  Dutch  Cleanser. 

Many  Uses  and  Directions  on 
Large  Sifter  Can — 10c 

Don’t  Be  Without  It 


For*  # 

Farm  Cleaning 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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September  6, 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

,/  PUREBRED  STOCK  PARTNERSHIP. 

On  page  862  is  the  statement  of  a 
proposed  arrangement  under  which  a  man 
with  some  money  but  no  farm  proposes 
to  buy  purebred  stock  to  put  on  a  farm 
where  the  owner  has  little  capital.  In 
this  proposition  it  is  not  stated  whether 
the  stock  now  upon  the  farm  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  kept  after  the  registered  cat¬ 
tle  are  placed  upon  it  or  not.  Neither 
is  it  clear  as  to  whether  the  registered 
stock  will  all  be  very  young  animals,  or 
made  up  of  calves  in  part,  and  of  cows 
in  milk,  and  a  bull  ready  for  service.  As¬ 
suming  that  the  purpose  is  to  retain  the 
best  cows  and  heifers  now  on  the  place 
and  to  improve  the  herd  through  the 
blood  of  the  registered  bull,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  owner  of  the  farm,  while  the 
farmer  feeds  and  cares  for  the  registered 
cattle  for  the  benefit  of  the  party  who 
places  them  there,  and  that  the  regis¬ 
tered  stock  will  consist  of  the  usual  pro¬ 
portion  of  young  stock,  and  working 
cows,  and  the  bull,  I  would  advise  that 
the  farmer  decrease  his  present  herd  by 
about  one-half,  and  that  he  permit  an 
equal  number  (or  more  if  he  can  care  for 
them)  of  registered  animals  to  be  placed 
on  the  farm.  The  farmer  should  have 
free  use  of  the  registered  bull  for  his  own 
cows,  but  each  party  should  be  his  own 
dictator  as  to  breeding  his  own  part  of 
the  herd.  The  farmer  should  have  all 
the  dairy  products,  including  of  course 
the  manure,  and  one-third,  or  at  least 
one-quarter  of  the  increase  of  heifers, 


A  MONTANA  GIRL’S  SITOTES. 

and  bull  calves  from  the  original  regis¬ 
tered  stock.  The  food  for  all  the  cattle 
on  the  place  should  consist  of  such  as 
the  farm  produces,  together  with  what 
it  is  found  necessary  to  purchase. 

To  avoid  any  clash  which  might  arise 
in  reference  to  feeding,  it  would  be  well 
to  arrange  with  some  expert  compounder 
of  balanced  rations,  who  would  be  mu¬ 
tually  satisfactory,  whose  advice  should, 
as  closely  as  possible,  be  followed  in 
feeding. 

As  soon  as  possible,  the  farmer  should 
eliminate  from  his  herd  all  of  his  stock 
not  eligible  to  registration,  and  replace 
them  from  his  share  of  the  increase  from 
the  registered  animals.  It  should  also 
be  agreed  between  the  contracting  par¬ 
ties  as  to  the  limit  in  number  of  male 
and  female  cattle  of  different  ages  which 
may  be  carried  on  the  place,  and  how 
many  calves  shall  be  raised  by  each 
party.  Each  party  should  assume  his 
own  risk  as  to  health  and  welfare  of  his 
cattle,  but  as  to  the  general  care  of  the 
stock  the  farmer  should  reign  supreme 
dictator. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  designed 
for  the  farmer  to  dispense  with  all  of 
his  present  cattle,  and  for  the  capitalist 
to  replace  them  with  a  number,  to  be 
agreed  upon,  or  registered  cattle,  then 
I  would  consider  that  the  plan  outlined 
above  would  still  be  equable,  but  under 
either  arrangement  the  party  who  places 
the  registered  stock  on  the  farm  should 
be  the  dictator  as  to  any  new  acquisition 
in  a  bull  to  head  the  herd,  and  receive 
all  benefit  of  revenue  derived  for  bull 
service  for  cows  belonging  to  outside 
parties;  also  for  the  sale  of  the  progeny 
from  all  stock  included  in  his  share  of 
the  herd.  While  the  only  revenue  that 
the  farmer  should  derive  from  the  sale 
of  stock  under  this  second  plan  should 
accrue  from  his  share  of  the  progeny 
from  the  original  registered  stock,  which, 
under  the  arrangement,  might  have  fallen 


to  him.  Should  the  parties  continue  op¬ 
erating  together  until  the  farmer  has  ac¬ 
quired  an  equal  number  of  registered  cat¬ 
tle  to  balance  those  belonging  to  his  part¬ 
ner,  then  it  would  -probably  be  wise  to 
revise  their  agreement  and  start  anew. 

Connecticut.  Arthur  l.  benedict. 


OLD  TIME  FEEDING  IDEAS. 

My  cows  brought  me  $100  per  head ; 
veal  calves  counted  $10  each ;  some 
brought  more,  none  less.  In  regard  to 
feed,  I  have  a  silo,  use  hay  or  cut  corn 
stover  first  thing  in  the  morning.  If 
stover,  use  ’molasses  thinned  so  I  can  use 
it  in  a  sprinkling  can,  a  good  heaping 
bushel  to  two  cows ;  then  one  bushel 
silage  per  cow,  after  all  cleaned  up  grain. 
At  noon  corn  fodder  and  more  molasses. 
I  never  use  fodder  without  cutting  or 
shredding.  About  four  o’clock  more  hay 
or  stover  is  given,  then  one  bushel  silage. 
My  cows  are  in  stalls  (Scott  plan),  two 
cows  in  each  stall ;  usually  feed  one 
bushel  to  each  two,  then  feed  again  after 
a  while  one  bushel  more ;  the  last  thing 
at  night  grain.  I  have  perhaps  a  foolish 
notion  that  if  a  cow  gets  her  grain  last 
it  w-ill  do  her  more  good.  Water  is  in 
front  of  them  all  the  time.  This  is  for 
Winter ;  never  turn  them  out,  only  for 
exercise  on  good  days;  have  been  in  a 
week  or  more  at  a  time.  Grain  used 
is  cotton-seed  meal,  dried  distillers’  grain, 
chop,  bran,  middlings  and  anything  I 
can  get  when  I  cannot  get  what  I  want. 
In  regard  to  mixing  I  am  like  my 
daughter  making  a  cake ;  she  puts  in  a 
little  of  this  and  that,  and  if  she  does 
not  have  what  she  wants,  something  else 
will  do,  bakes,  and  it  is  almost  always 
good.  Her  mother  measures  and  I  some¬ 
times  think  the  daughter  comes  out  ahead. 
I  mix  Avhat  I  have  about  as  I  think  the 
cows  need  according  to  the  analysis ; 
then  I  feed  what  I  think  each  individual 
cow  needs ;  about  four  or  five  quarts  for 
a  25  or  30  pound  cow  and  more  if  they 
give  more.  I  think  it  is  a  good  bit  in 
care.  A  cow  on  pasture  will  eat  about 
what  she  wants,  then  rest,  eat  a  little 
more,  etc.  I  don’t  believe  you  can  feed 
a  cow  her  breakfast  all  at  once,  leave 
her  till  noon  then  throw  in  some  more ; 
then  at  night  throw  in  her  supper,  grab 
the  pails  and  milk,  then  not  see  them 
until  six  or  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
I  am  hardly  ever  through  until  8.30  or 
9  P.  M.,  out  about  5  A.  M.  I  never  use 
a  dog ;  they  are  always  ready  to  come 
in  the  barn  when  the  door  is  open. 
One  of  my  brothers  said  he  would  not 
keep  cows  and  fuss  with  them  as  I  did  ; 
he  is  a  doctor.  In  the  Summer.  I  have 
very  little  pasture.  Silage  generally 
lasts  until  Alsike  clover  is  ready ;  then 
Billion  Dollar  grass  or  Japanese  millet; 
sow  two  or  three  different  times,  oats, 
sweet  corn,  etc.  w.  i.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 


This  Whip  Outlasts 
All  Others 


A  big  claim,  but  we  stand  ready  to  prove 
it— and  more.  Red  Rawhide  Center 
Whips  look  better,  have  more  snap, 
stand  straighter,  excel  in  all  whip  points, 
because  they  are  built  around  Red  Raw- 
hide  Centers.  Our  secret  method  of  treat- 
ingkeepsout  moisture.  If  you  want  proof, 
send  for  the  famous  Westfield  test  It  is 
the  great  eye-opener  to  whip  users,  and 
will  save  youfrorn  buying  inferior  whips. 
We  will  send  you  this  proof  free,  if  your 
dealer  has  not  the  facts.  Ask  him  first. 

UNITED  STATES  WHIP  CO. 


Westfield.  Mass. 


Send  for  booklet. 

Best  Conditioner — 

Worm  Expeller 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


“Guaranteed  or  Money  Back.” 
Coughn,  Distemper,  Indigestion 


NEWTON’S 


60c,  $1.00  per  can. 

Large  for  Heaves. 

At  druggists’  or  sent  postpaid 

The  Newton  Remedy  Co.,  Toledo, Ohio 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFETO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 


It  Has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 


Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 


Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT.  -  -  MICHIGAN 


— 

Cows  Love  Unicorn 

Ready  mixed  dairy  ration 


GUARANTEED 


ANALYSIS 

PROTEIN _ 26% 

EAT - 6% 

CARBOHYDRATES  50% 
FIBRE _ _ 9% 


It  cuts  down  the 
amount  of  grain  used, 
lowers  the  cost, increases 
the  flow  of  milk  and 
pleases  the  cows. 

Unicorn  isn’t  a  single 
feed.  It  is  many  in  one  — 
so  FEED  IT  STRAIGHT 
and  stop  your  worrying  and 
expense. 

Proof  of  the  strength  and 
efficiency  of  Unicorn  furn¬ 
ished  in  abundance  on 
application.  Write  today. 

~  CHAPIN  &  CO. 
Box  R,  Hammond,  Ind 


ABSORBiNE 

#*■  ^TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
|  Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula,  or 
any  unhealthy  sore 

quickly  as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to  use;  does 
not  blister  under  bandage  or  re¬ 
move  the  hair  and  you  can  work 
the  horse.  $2.00  per  bottle,  deliv¬ 
ered.  Book  7  K  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind. 
Reduces  Painful,  Swollen  Veins.  Goitre,  Wens,  Strains, 
Bruises,  stops  pain  and  inflammation.  Price  $1.00  per  bottle 
at  dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Manufactured. only  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass; 


over  . 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 


years 


Booklet 

free 


REMEDY 


HEAV£S 


$3  Package  CURES  any  case  or  money  refunded, 
$1  Package  CURES  ordinary  casos. 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461 N.  Fourth.  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


HORSE  LAME? 


Use  K INDIGS  Famoui 
OINTMENT.  A  sure  cure 
for  bone,  bog,  ami  blood 
Spavin,  ringbone,  curb,  soft  bunches,  splint,  etc.  fit)  rents,  post¬ 
paid.  E.  kimlig,  Jr.,  Remedy  Co.,  4tt25  Woodland  Avc.t  Pliila. 


Don't  Let  Lice  Get 
Hold  of  Voup  Flock 

-—to  breed,  cause  endless  irrita¬ 
tion  and  all  manner  of  skin  dis¬ 
eases  and  sore  spots.  Tak q  quick 
steps  to 
get  rid 
of  lice.  /» 


Dr. 

Hess 
INSTANT 
LOUSE  KILLER 

Kills  Lice.  Kills  them  quickly — 
surely.  Sprinkle  and  rub  it 
thoroughly  into  the  feathers. 
Put  it  in  the  dust  bath,  sprinkle 
it  in  the  laying  nests,  roosts  and 
Cracks.  Instant  Louse  Killer 
also  kills  lice  on  farm  stock, 
bugs  on  cucumber,  squash  and 
melon  vines,  cabbage  worms, 
slugs  on  rose  bushes,  etc.  In 
sifting- top  cans.  1  lb.  25c;  3 
lbs.  60c.  Except  in  Canada 
and  the  far  West.  If  not 
at  your  dealer’s,  write  us. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark 
Ashland 
Ohio 


i 
i 
i 
i 
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The 
SURE 
Power 

Leffel  Steam  Power 
never  balks  !  Its  re¬ 
liability  is  marvel¬ 
ous  I  Simple  as  an 
anvil  and  a!  durable . 

Burns  any  old  rubbish 
for  fuel.  Gives  steam 
and  hot  water  for 
scalding  and  all  other  purposes. 

Has  hundreds  of  uses— many 
impossible  with  gasoline  outfits. 

Leffel  Steam  Engines 

do  more  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other  engine  built. 
Let  us  prove  it.  You'll  be  interested  in  our  book  of 
facts  and  figures. 

Wp:,p|  Send  in  your  name  on  a  postal.  Don’t 
tt  i  iic.  buy  a  power  outfit  ol  any  kind  till  you 
hear  from  us.  Address 

James  Leffel  &  Company 
287.  Springfield! 


rou upi c  improved 

UKUmOd  WARRIN  E'R 

STANCHION 


H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  says  “  they 

SAVE  COST 

in  feed  in  one  winter.” 

Send  address  for  speci¬ 
fications  of  inexpensive 
yet  sanitary  cow  stable  to 
WALLACE  II.  CRUMB,  Box  MU,  Forcstville,  Conn. 


ROTtF.KTSOiV’8  CHAIN 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 

“I  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  way,”  writea 
Justus  If.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plaiufield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROREUTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forcatvllle,  Conn. 


EXCELSIOR, SWING  STANCHION 

30  Days’  Trial- Stationary  Wiles  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  60,  -S*  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makes  cows  comfortable.  Save  tin'* 
in  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  ;  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  ana  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying- 
FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION  CO. 

Insurance  It  I  dir..  Rochester,  N.  *• 


Ellis  Champion 
Threshers 


Suit  everyone.  Both  the  profes¬ 
sional  thresherman  or  the  farmer 
who  wants  a  home  outfit  will  find  the 
Champion  rightly  named.  The  picture 

shows  ELLIS  CHAMPION  NO.  2  It  is  complete 
with  stacker,  tailings,  elevator  and  grain  bag¬ 
ger.  Connect  it  with  steam,  gasolene,  tread  or 
any  other  power,  putin  tho  grain  and  the  Cham 
pion  does  the  rest.  No  straw  clogging.  Auy  size- 
We  also  make  tread  and  sweep  horse-power,  drag  or  circular  saws 
ensilage  cutters,  corn  shelters,  etc.  Ourcatalogtells  the  whole  story. 


Be  Your  Own  Thresherman 

Save  enough  to  own  the  Thresher.  Be  independent. 

get  ready. 


ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 
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Don’t  confuse  this  with  ordi¬ 
nary  “make-shift”  roofings.  We 
guarantee  it  15  years  and  inside 
each  roll  furnish  modern  ideas  for 
laying  it  artistically  and  permanently. 

Certain-teed 

Rolls  R00fmg  Shingles 

You  can’t  tell  how  long  a  roofing  will 
wear  by  looking  at  it — so  for  your  own 
protection,  accept  no 
substitutes — be  sure  that 
the  Certain- teed  Quality 
Label  is  on  each  roll.  Sold 
by  dealers  everywhere  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

G  eneral  Roof  ing  Mf g.  Co. 

E.  St.  Louis,  III.  York  P». 
Marseilles,  IlL 


SWINE 


GHESHIRES 


—The  pig  that  fits  the  East¬ 
ern  farm.  Try  him  and  he 
will  show  you  why. 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Jylvania.Pa. 


0. 1.G.’s  and  Chester  WliitesiS&f.S 

Boar  pigs.  8  to  12  wks.  old,  *10  and  *12  each.  Sows  all 
sold.  Orders  for  Fall  sow  pigs  and  trios  taken  now. 
Members  O.  I.  C.  Swine  Breeders  Ass'n  &  New  Ches¬ 
ter  White  Record  Assn.  Victor  Farms,  Bellvale,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

"  r  r  Fine,  large  strains:  all  ages,  mated 

not  akin.  Bred  sows  seiwice  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
—  -  — .  l’ups.  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 

prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ercildonn.  Pa. 

Reg.  Improved  Small  Yorkshires'™’^ 

ning  stock.  Entire  herd  for  sale-  Correspondence 
solicited.  C.  H.  JENNINGS.  R.  D.  Ho.  1,  Freehold,  New  York 

DUROf)  Allfi  Plfi^A515  per  pair-  "  to  10  weeks, 
uunuu  HUP,  rH3  0SiA.WKj!;KS)  DeGraff,  0. 

OHELDON  FARM  registered  Dnrocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
°  Bred  Sows.  Service  Hoars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BAUNKS.  Oxford.  N.  V. 

For  Sale— Choice  Duroc  Jersey  Boar  Pigs 

4  months  old.  None  better.  J.  H.  LEWIS.  Cadiz.  Ohio 

Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

BIG  BKKKSHIKliS  I  have  bred  more  high 
class  hogs  than  any  breeder  in  Connecticut.  Wat 
son  s  .Masterpiece  No.  123931  at  lioad  of  herd.  Noth 
mg  tor  sale  but  .March  and  April  pigs  at  present 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Ct 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

The  U.  S.  Government  has  jnst  purchased  another 
High  wood  Boar  to  head  ita  herd  at  Panama.  This 
Is  the  third  herd  boar  purchased  of  us  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  speaks  for  itself.  We  have  the 
largo,  long-bodied  and  fancy-headed  Berkshire,  all 
ages  lor  sale.  Visitors  always  welcome. 

H.  C.  &H.  15.  Uarpending,  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


If  you  want  the  best  hog 

Write  us.  Our  farms  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
production  of  Berkshire*.  Breeders  in  the  following 
States  havo  been  supplied  from  our  great  herd  -  X  Y  • 
Penna.;  Dist.  Col. ;  Md.;Va.;  N.C.;  S.  C.;  Ga. ;  La!’ 
Ala. ;  Miss. ;  Fla. ;  Tenn. ;  Ky. ;  Texas,  and  Porto  Rico.’ 
Berkshires  for  foundation  and 
show  purposes  a  specialty. 

THE  BLUE  RIDGE  BERKSHIRE  FARMS.  Asheville.  N.  C. 


OLLINS’ JERSEY  RED 

the  best 


You  get  finest  Jersey  Red 

Pigs^at  cost  of  common  stock  by  J'j 


out  New  Sales  Offer. 

'  ew  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE 


Pbr\d 


375  lbs.  in 
9  months? 
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SHETLAND  PONIES 

Anuuctosiiig  source  of  |>iotutur«  ami  robust  health  to  childreu. 
Saf«  and  idual  playmates.  Inexponsiva  to  kcop.  Uig best  typa. 
Complete  outfits.  SaiUfactiou  guainuteod.  Him* tinted  Cuta- 
lo^uo.  BKLLK  MKaDE  F 1UM,  BOX.  20,  MAKKIiAM, V A. 

Birmingham  Stock  Farm  For  Sale 

PERCHEHON,  COACH,  AND  HACKNEY  STALLIONS.  Prize 

winners  at  the  Lending  Hoi-e  Shows,  Prices  l  ight 
w  Quick  buy  ere  ami  long  time  given  on  payments 
Agents  wanted.  For  further  particulars  apply 

Birmingham  Stock  Vanu,  Manassas,  Va. 

50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  5250  to  S1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per- 
cheroa  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.\V.Green,Middlefield,0. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &  Warren 


Milk 


ocn  QUICK -GROWING  MULEFOOT  HOGS  FOR  SALE. 
JOHN  DUNLAP,  Williamsport.  Ohio 

Mule-Foot  Swine  Bargains 

To  close  out  surplus  pigs.  $10.  Trios,  lion-related, 
$25.  February  farrow  extra  boars,  $15;  sows,  $20 

BERT  McCONNELL,  Llgonier,  Ind. 

For  Sale — Registered  Hampshire  Pig* 

Nicely  belted.  April  and  May  farrow.  Both  sexes. 

L.  W.  SCOFIELD,  -  Freehold,  New  VoTk 


Prices  paid  producers  by  New  York 
wholesalers  range  from  3%  to  four  cents, 
net,  for  Class  B  pasteurized  milk.  Res¬ 
taurants  using  two  to  five  cans  per  day 
are  now  paying  jobbers  5*4  to  six  cents 
per  quart. 


MILK  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTHERN  NEW 
YORK. 

The  milk  shipping  section  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  burned  up,  but  it  is  very  dry.  Pas¬ 
tures  are  furnishing  almost  nothing,  and 
what  is  found  there  is  not  of  the  milk¬ 
making  kind.  Most  farmers  in  my  own 
locality  say  that  they  have  never  known 
a  time  when  the  condition  for  milk  was 
so  bad.  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  or 
the  reverse ;  I  only  know  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  keep  up  a  good  flow  of  milk 
even  by  feeding  green  fodder  and  grain. 
As  for  green  fodder,  it  is  mostly  dry  now, 
but  oats  and  peas  fed  to  cows  are  a  great 
help.  Buckwheat  is  fed  in  one  or  two 
instances  that  I  know  and  some  corn- 
fodder  is  used.  Com,  however,  has  not 
had  so  bad  a  look  in  a  long  time  as  at 
present.  There  will  not  be  enough  to 
fill  silos  as  usual,  to  say  nothing  of 
feeding  this  Fall.  I  will  not  say  that 
farmers  are  discouraged,  but  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  they  are  not  encouraged  by  the 
present  condition.  To  add  to  the  dis¬ 
comfiture  the  price  of  feeds  is  rapidly 
advancing.  I  am  not  saying  that  the 
price  is  higher  than  present  conditions 
warrant,  although  that  may  be  surmised, 
but  the  conditions  are  such  that  it  seems 
as  though  dealers  may  be  able  to  hold 
most  of  the  feeds  as  high  as  at  present. 
There  may  be  a  falling  off  on  corn  a  lit¬ 
tle  later,  but  the  prospect  is  that  feeds 
may  be  as  high  as  at  present  all  Winter. 
Possibly  they  may  be  higher.  I  am  not 
buying  at  present,  but  might  buy  if  I 
saw  a  good  opening  even  now.  The 
man  who  did  most  of  his  buying  a  month 
ago,  or  in  some  cases  earlier,  did  the 
best  thing. 

The  topic  of  much  concern  is  the  Win¬ 
ter  price  of  milk.  I  had  a  talk  with  the 
manager  of  one  of  the  Borden  plants  the 
other  day,  and  he  assured  me  that  there 
would  be  no  considerable  advance  in 
milk  prices  to  the  farmer  unless  the  price 
of  milk  can  be  raised  in  the  city.  The 
dealers  have  a  notion  that  they  should 
get  enough  for  the  milk  they'  sell  all 
through  the  Winter  to  enable  them  to 
make  good  profits,  and  then  sell  for  the 
same  prices  in  Summer  when  milk  costs 
them  only  about  half  as  much.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  price  may  be  raised 
this  Winter  to  the  city  buyer,  and  in 
that  case  there  may  be  a  small  advance 
to  the  farmer.  If  no  advance  to  the  re¬ 
tail  trade  then  I  can  see  but  small  chance 
for  us  in  the  country  to  get  much  more 
than  in  former  years.  The  old  price  will 
probably  mean  a  smaller  production  this 
Winter,  but  the  dealers  have  a  chance  to 
hold  as  they  choose.  The  question  of 
advancing  retail  prices  is  partly  with  the 
consumer.  If  he  says  he  will  not  pay  a 
higher  price  there  will  be  a  cut  in  con¬ 
sumption  if  the  price  is  advanced.  Meats 
are  high  now,  with  the  prospect  that 
they  'will  remain  so,  aud  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  advance  the  price  of  milk  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty.  If  advanced  in  Win¬ 
ter  and  then  dropped  in  Summer  when 
the  dealers  are  buying  for  low  prices  it 
would  seem  fairer  than  one  price  for  the 
entire  year,  and  that  price  made  such 
that  the  dealers  can  make  a  good  thing 
on  the  highest  prices  they  have  to  pay, 
and  a  great  big  profit  on  the  lower  prices. 
There  is  too  much  cost  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  the  farm  and  the  consumer.  Farm¬ 
ers  will  be  disappointed  this  Fall  if  the 
price  of  milk  is  not  advanced  consider¬ 
ably  from  what  it  has  been  for  some  years 
past.  The  expected  date  for  the  price  to 
be  announced  is  September  15. 

II.  n.  LYON. 


Making  Milk  Prices. 

TJhe  following  is  found  in  a  local 
paper: 

“Oneida,  Aug.  23. — At  a  meeting  held 
a  day  or  two  ago  the  dairymen  haul¬ 
ing  their  milk  to  the  Adams  crossing 
station,  voted  to  demand  four  cents  per 
quart,  or  $1.60  per  40-quart  can  for  the 
month  of  September.  The  New  York 
dealers  are  paying  $1.50  a  can  for  Au¬ 
gust  milk,  hut  the  dairymen  insist  that 
is  insufficient,  aud  they  must  have  $1.60 
for  the  September  milk. 

“The  short  pastures  has  caused  a  big 
shortage  in  milk,  and  the  producers 
claim  that  if  they  do  not  want  to  market 
it  at  a  loss  they  will  have  to  have  an  in¬ 
crease.  Local  peddlers  have  raised  the 
milk  from  six  to  seven  cents  a  quart,  but 
it  is  not  expected  that  a  further  raise 
will  be  necessary.” 

We  do  not  always  find  newspaper  re¬ 
ports  reliable,  but  we  hope  this  one  is. 
It  is  high  time  farmers  had  something  to 
say  about  the  price  which  is  to  be  paid 
for  what  they  produce.  Every  other 
manufacturing  class  attempts  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  price  which  will  leave  a  fair  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit.  When  the  price  runs  so 
low  that  there  is  no  profit  the  manufac¬ 
turers  stop  making  the  goods.  When 
farmers  talk  of  holding  off  the  milk  for 
the  same  reason  there  is  a  fierce  outcry 
because  milk  is  a  “necessity.”  Of  course 
a  living  price  for  a  farmer  is  not  a  ne¬ 
cessity  from  this  line  of  reasoning,  but 
the  world  will  be  better  off  just  as  soon 
as  such  necessity  is  recognized.  We  hope 
these  Oneida  County  farmers  will  stand 
out  for  their  four  ceuts. 


FAIRBANKS  “BULL  DOG”  ENGINES 


Write  for  Prices  and  Terms 


“Bull  Dog”  Engines  1i/fc  to  16  H.  P. 
Vertical  Engines  8  to  60  H.  P. 
GAS,  GASOLENE,  or  KEROSENE 
Equiped  with  Batteries  or  Magneto 

The  best  engine  for  any  purpose;  Water 
Systems,  Pumps,  Hoists,  Sprayers,  Saws, 
Concrete  Mixers,  Stone  Crushers,  Electric 
Light  Outfits,  etc. 

Portable,  Semi -Portable,  and  Stationary  Types 

Made  up  to  the  Fairbanks  standard  and 
backed  by  the  Fairbanks  Guarantee. 

Bulletin  No.  28  describes  them.  Copy  upon 
request. 


THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Balt  imore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Hartford,  Conn. 
New  Orleans.  La. 
Paterson.  N.  J, 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 


NEW  YORK 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.  London,  England 

Providence,  R.  I.  Glasgow,  Scotland 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Hamburg  Germany 

Washington,  D.  C.  Paris,  France 


DA.IB.Y  CATTLE 


If  You  WantGuernseys  ^V^th^^’toRK 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Box  96.  Peekskill.N.  Y 


BUY  GUERNSEYS 

BECAUSE 

At  the  only  impartial  test  where  all  breeds 
were  represented  the 

fillFRNSFY  ra“ked  highest,  returning  $1.67 
uuL.mi'OL.  i  for  every  dollar  invested  in  food, 

ECONOMICAL  PRODUCTION 

of  the  highest  grade  of  DAIRY  PROOUCTS  is  one  of 
the  important  characteristics  of  the  GUERNSEY. 
Write  for  free  literature. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

BOX  Y-PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


Breed  Up— Not  Dowir&T. 


The  WARNERS  AYRSHIRES  tor  Sale 

UNCAS  OF  HICKORY  ISLAND,  No.  12740,  dropped  Decem¬ 
ber  12.  1909,  by  Osceola  of  Hickory  Island,  a  son  of 
Olga  Fox,  No.  18545,  and  grandson  of  Lnkalela,  No. 
12357  (12187  lbs-  milk,  543  lbs.  butter)  and  grandson 
of  Lady  Fox,  No.  9669  (12299  lbs.  milk,  624  lbs.  but¬ 
ter).  Descended  also  from  such  individuals  as  Lord 
Dudley  of  Drumsuie,  No.  7552,  Glencairn  3d  and 
Kirsty  Wallace  of  Auchentrain,  champion  cow  in 
milk  tests  at  Buffalo  Exhibition.  Yonng  stock  for 
sale.  Address,  MANAGER  WARNERS.  Ipswich.  Mass. 

SCARCITY  OF  FEED-MUST  SELL 

REG.  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

some  due  this  Fall.  Yearling  heifers  and  male 
calves— all  must  go  at  bargain  prices. 

HILLHURST  FARM,  F.  H.  Rivenborph,  MunnsviHe,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  lErtSu! 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

Ontario  Pietje  Segis 

born  Feb.  8,  1913,  grandson  of  King  Segis  and 
Pietje  22d’s  Wooderest  Lad-  Showy  markings; 
white  predominating.  Remarkable  breeding. 
Price,  for  quick  sale,  $150.  Send  for  pedigree 

CLOYKRDALE  FARM.  -  Charlotte.  N.  I. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  ,":! 

marked  and  well-grown  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE,  from 
three  to  four  months  old.  All  from  A.  R.  O.  dams 
with  records  of  19  lbs.,  jr.  three,  to  25  lbs..  5  years 
old.  Sire,  Pietertje  Hengerveld  Segis  6th,  whoso 
dam  aud  grand-dam  averaged  31.15  lbs.  butter  in  7 
days.  Average  fat,  4-06.  Price,  $50.00  to  $100.00. 
ELMTREE  FARM,  Harry  Yates,  Prop.,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Jerseys 

Dollar  for  dollar  invested,  the  Jersey 
will  earn  back  the  amount  paid 
for  her  quicker  than  other 
breeds  because  her  product 
brings  a  higher  price  per  quart 
or  per  pound.  For  the  home 
she  is  unsurpassed,  and  her 
low  cost  of  keep  makes  her 
most  desirable.  Write  now  for  Jersey 
facts.  No  charge. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
824  W.  23d  St..  New  York 


150  HIGH  GRADE 
HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Largo,  fine  individuals,  nicely  marked  and 
heavy  producers,  due  to  freshen  in  August, 
September  and  October.  100  two-year-old 
heifers,  sired  by  registered  Holstein  bulls 
and  from  grade  cows  with  large  milk  records. 

F,  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N,  Y, 

East  RiverGradeHolsteins 

FOR  SALE 

lOO  HKIFKRS — 1  and  2  years  old;  sired  by  full- 
blooded  bulls;  dams  are  high-grade Holsteins. 
75  COWS— due  to  calve  this  Fall.  Large,  heavy 
milkers. 

30  FRESH  COWS — Come  and  see  them  milked. 
IO  REGISTERED  BULLS— Al*o  grade  bulls. 

DEPT.  Y  JOHN  B.  WEBSTER. 

Bell  PhoHe  No.  14,  F.  S.  Cortland,  N,  Y . 


THREE-YEAR-OLD  REGISTERED 
1  GUERNSEY  BULL  FOR  SALE  CHEAP 
to  prevent  in-breeding.  A  very  handsome,  high 
bred  stud  bnil.  .Also  bull  cnlf.  .For  particulars  an- 

ply  to  W.  1.  LINCOLN  ADAMS.  135  W.  14th  Street,  New  York 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

Regiitered  Guernsey  bull,  two  months  old;  well 
marked.  Registered  Berkshire  pigs,  (Premier  and 
Masterpiece).  ECKELHURST  FARM.  Millord,  New  Jersey 

Bull  Calves 

,  . _ can  afford  to 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  K.  F 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street, Pittsburg,  l’a. 


YOUR  APPLES 

/  WILL  NET  YOU 

MORE  MONEY 

After  you  have  installed 
Monarch  Hydraulic  Cide 
Press.  We  are  the  largest 
m/rs.  of  presses,  apple-1 
butter  cookers,  evapora¬ 
tors,  etc.,  iu  thecountry. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co., 

Ltd. Box  10  3.  York,  Pa. 


Ask  for  our 
free  1913 
Catalog, 
telling 
why. 


BIG  SAYING -NEW TYPEWRITER 


Typewrite  letters,  bills, etc.  Save  time, 
mistakes.  Have  copies  of  what  you 
write.  Bennett  $18  Typewriter  does 
work  of  $100  machines.  Simpler  and 
stronger.  Easy  to  run.  All  important 
improvements.  Visible  writing.  84  char¬ 
acters.  lyear  gruarantee.  Small,  handy, 
r  durable.  Sola  on  money-back-unleee- 
Ratisfied  guarantee.  Aarents  wanted. 

D.D.B.  BennettTypewriterCo. 

866  Broadway,  >eir  York 


GASH  S°LS  BAGS 

Turn  your  old  bags  into  fmoney.  We  buy  them  iii 
any  quantity ,_  sound  or  torn,  at  a  liberal  price  and 
pay  the  freight.  Write  for  particulars  and  state 
number  you  have.  Reference:  Citizen's  Bank. 
Iroquois  Bag  Co.,  450  Howard  St  ,  Buffalo.  N.  T. 

Mil  If  TlflkFTQ-^pr^  Prepaid  Sample* Free. 
™  "  ■  ImIVl  I  O  Travers  Brothers,  Gardner,  Has*. 

THE  TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS'  JOURNAL,  with  tale-lilt 

■  of  pure-bred  stock,  25cts.  per  year.  Copy  free. 
We  have  some  very  good  offers  in  Holstein  and  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle.  German  Coach  Horses,  Shetland  Ponies, 
Southdown  ewes  and  Cheshire  gilts.  A  two-year 
Berkshire  hoar,  registered,  $25.00.  TOMPKINS  CO. 
BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Box  B,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

POLLED  HOLSTEINS 

The  only  herd  in  the  world-all  of  A.  R.  O.  breed¬ 
ing  and  registered  in  the  H.  F.  H.  B.  of  America. 
A  few  choice  Bull  Calves  from  A.  R.  O,  dams  for 
sale  at  6  months  of  age.  $125.00  and  up. 

Geo.  E.  Stevenson  &  Sons,  Waverly,  Penna. 


HOLSTEINS 

20  Fresh  Cows 
40  Close  Springers 
40  Heifers,  Bred 
25  Registered  Cows 

15  Registered  Bulls,  also  Grade  Bulla  and  Hsifsro 
BEAGAN  BROS.,  -  Tally,  N.  Y. 


JESJE3 


IMPROVE  YOUR  FLOCK  with  a  good  "  SHROPSHIRE  "  or 
*  "  SOUTHDOWN  "  ram  from  the  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM. 
J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.,  -  l.ewiston,  N.  Y. 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  AND  RAM  LAMBS  of  the  best 

11  breeding.  25  cents  will  bring  you  photos  of 
sheep.  C.  G.  BOWER.  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Shropshire  yearling 

RA3IS&  EWES — Cheap.  Fred  Van  Vleet,  Lodi,  N-Y. 

FOR  SALE~HAMi,SHIliK  RAMS-Bred 

■  fl'?m  ewes  direct  from  Dr.  Snow's 

fine  nock,  Y  earlines  aud  ram  lambs.  Largo  stock. 
Prices  right.  G.  BRUNDAGE.  Salisbury  Mills,  N.Y. 

FAR  ^Al  C-SHEEP-PEDIGREE  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 
i.uii  vnimi.  One  Ram  and  6  Ewes  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion.  Apply  J.  LANGELOTH,  Riverside,  Connecticst 


Dogs  and  Ferrets 


flfll  I  IF  PH  PS-Natural  drivers.  Also  English 

UULL.IL.  I  U 10  Bloodhounds,  Nelson's,  Grave  City,  Pa. 

Fprrpts  fnr  ^alp~  Either  color  or  sex,  any  size.sin- 
I  Cl  I  CIO  1UI  OCHS  gies.  mated  pairs  and  dozen  lots. 
L  atalogue  free.  C.  H,  KEEFER  8  CO..  Greenwich,  Ohio 

WANTED  FERRETS— Forimmediate  shipment, 
a  pair  (male  and  female) ,  or  two  females,  trained 
ferrets.  1\  rite,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price, 

to  J.  WALTER  WOOD,  Hickory  Island  Farm.  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


TEN  BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall .  .  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2.50 

CUeeese  Making  Decker .  1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 

Clean  Milk.  Winslow .  3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming.  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen.  Woll . 1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing . 1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
323  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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PASTURING  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Part  II. 

In  our  latitude  rye  is  one  of  our  most 
profitable  pastures;  drilled  in  at  the  rate 
of  two  bushels  per  acre  from  August  15 
to  20  it  will  afford  much  green  food 
during  the  late  Fall  and  Winter.  This 
will  induce  exercise  upon  the  part  of  the 
brood  sows,  which  is  of  great  benefit  and 
will  promote  their  general  thrift  as  well 
and  increase  the  size  and  vigor  of  the 
litters.  The  rye  should  be  pastured  in 
the  Spring  till  the  plants  commence  to 
joint.  Then  the  pigs  should  be  removed 
to  other  range.  At  the  usual  time  of 
sowing  clover  seed,  this  should  seeded 
with  about  six  quarts  of  Red  clover  and 
two  quarts  of  Alfalfa.  Alsike  should  be 
added  if  the  field  is  at  all  wet.  The  Al¬ 
falfa  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  inocula¬ 
tion  in  case  this  lot  should  be  later  seed¬ 
ed  to  Alfalfa.  When  the  rye  is  nearly 
ripe,  or  better  still,  after  it  is  dead  ripe 
and  the  straw  has  broken  so  that  the 
heads  are  softened  up  a  bit  on  the  ground, 
turn  in  the  pigs,  starting  gradually,  say, 
an  hour  the  first  day  or  two,  until  after 
10  days  they  may  run  the  field  at  will 
and  will  gather  practically  every  kernel. 
If  the  ground  is  soft  and  they  interfere 
with  the  seeding  it  may  be  necessary  to 
ring  them  to  prevent  rooting.  The  clover 
may  be  pastured  the  following  season 
and  later  plowed  for  corn  or  Alfalfa. 

We  find  it  a  good  plan  to  harrow  our 
permanent  grass  pastures  once  a  year 
with  a  spike-tooth  harrow.  This  pul¬ 
verizes  and  scatters  the  droppings  and 
seems  to  improve  the  character  of  the 
sod.  We  have  never  found  peas,  or  oats 
and  peas,  to  be  profitable  as  a  forage  crop, 
though  both  are  highly  recommended  by 
some  breeders.  The  pasture  season  is 
too  short  and  the  vines  readily  destroyed 
by  trampling.  Lots  varying  in  size  from 
an  acre  to  two  or  thi’ee  aci’es  and  located 
on  either  side  of  a  lane  will  be  found 
vei’y  convenient. 

The  colony  houses  should  be  in  the 
further  end  of  the  lot  and  the  feeding 
troughs  next  the  lane.  This  scatters  the 
droppings  more  uniformly  and  induces 
exercise.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  scatter 
air-slaked  lime  occasionally  about  the 
pens  and  feeding  places.  It  will  be 
found  desirable  to  stretch  a  barb  wire 
along  the  bottom  of  the  fence  in  case  the 
pigs  get  through.  We  use  a  woven  wire 
fencing,  with  stationary  knot,  34  inches 
high.  .  A  small  pile  of  wood  ashes,  upon 
which  a  handful  of  salt  has  been  thrown 
is  good  worm  preventive.  We  keep  such 
a  pile  in  each  lot  near  the  feed  trough 
and  if  sprinkled  with  a  solution  of  cop¬ 
peras  and  water  will  be  more  effective. 
For  best  results  a  supplemental  grain 
ration,  skim-milk,  or  buttermilk,  should 
be  supplied  young  pigs  on  pasture ;  ma¬ 
ture  animals  will  require  no  other  food, 
during  the  growing  season.  Alfalfa  and 
sorghum  furnish  a  splendid  cheap  food 
for  the  mature  animal  during  Winter 
months.  Sorghum  to  keep  well  must  be 
left  in  moderate-sized  shocks  out  of  doors. 
Careful  trials  have  demonstrated  to  us 
that  by  this  method  of  feeding  we  can 
produce  pork  at  from  three  to  four  cents 
per  pound  and  that  we  can  maintain  a 
mature  breeding  animal  at  one  dollar  per 
month.  Rye  and  Alfalfa,  pastured,  will 
pay  in  pork  from  $25  to  $40  per  acre,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  excellence  of  the  crop 
and  the  character  of  the  animals  fed. 
Sweet  corn  will  pay  out  from  $30  to  $50 
per  acre,  if  judiciously  fed,  including  the 
value  from  the  rye  or  rape  pasture  fol¬ 
lowing  the  crop  that  season.  One  ex¬ 
periment  at  the  Illinois  College  demon¬ 
strated  a  value  of  $70  per  acre  for  Al¬ 
falfa  pasture  in  pork  production.  This, 
however,  is  pot  a  fair  criterion,  as  all 
conditions  were  unusually  favorable  and 
the  experiment  was  on  a  very  small 
scale.  We  have  demonstrated  to  our 
own  satisfaction  by  repeated  trials  that 
the  pork  produced  from  an  acre  of  rye 
pasture  will  exceed  in  value  the  crop  of 
rye  harvested  and  marketed  and  we  have 
beside  in  our  favor  a  quantity  of  manure 
well  scattered  about  the  field  and  no  ex¬ 
pense  of  harvesting,  thrashing  and  mar¬ 
keting  the  crop. 

Some  years  ago  affer  a  careful  trial 
(having  previously  handled  other  breeds), 
we  concluded  that  the  Berkshire  was  the 
most  profitable  hog  from  both  a  breeder’s 
and  feeder’s  standpoint,  and  we  have 
never  had  occasion  to  regret  our  selec¬ 
tion.  Our  mature  boars  weigh  from  750 
to  900  pounds  and  are  easily  handled, 
never  cross  and  are  always  up  strong  on 
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their  feet  and  legs.  One  of  our  six-year- 
old  boars  was  driven  every  day  for  ex¬ 
ercise,  last  Winter  by  the  10-yeaiv-old 
son  of  the  writer.  The  sows  are  prolific 
and  make  excellent  mothers.  There  is  a 
demand  for  Berkshire  breeding  stock  of 
the  right  sort,  that  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
supply  and  this  demand,  so  far  as  the 
South  is  concerned  is  for  Berkshires  more 
than  for  all  other  breeds  combined.  In 
fact  the  recent  census  disclosed  the  fact 
that  there  were  more  registered  Berk- 
shires  owned  in  the  Southern  States  than 
all  other  purebred  swine  combined.  We 
exported  the  past  Winter  animals  to 
Venezuela,  British  West  Indies,  and 
Mexico.  Heretofore  we  have  exported 
to  Cuba,  Bermuda  and  Honolulu,  Pan¬ 
ama  and  other  countries,  and  have  yet 
to  hear  of  an  animal  that  did  not  thrive 
in  its  new  quarters. 

Berkshire  pigs  are  ready  for  the  block 
any  time  after  they  are  five  months  old, 
or  may  be  readily  fed  out  to  a  weight  of 
250  pounds  at  six  months,  or  upwards 
of  300  pounds  at  eight  months.  We  have 
had  young  boars  on  pasture  weighing  210 
pounds  at  five  months  and  350  pounds  at 
eight  months.  Of  course  these  were  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  grown  out ;  but  the  bot¬ 
tle-bred  Berkshire  of  to-day  will  rank 
with  any  of  the  breeds  if  not  exceed 
them  in  respect  to  size. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  IIARPENDING. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Eczema. 

I  have  a  fine  bulldog,  which  is  highly 
prized.  About  a  year  ago  she  had  small 
lumps  on  body  in  places  which  we 
thought  to  be  “chigger”  bites.  In  the 
Fall  a  .small  space  on  hind  knees  began 
to  break  out  and  a  bloody  watery  matter 
oozed  out  like  eczema.  This  spread  in 
this  Spring  and  now  her  feet  are  sore, 
parts  of  her  forelegs  and  hind  parts. 
Can  I  cure  her?  She  has  always  slept 
in  house  and  stayed  in  most  of  time,  has 
had  her  baths  regularly  till  this  Summer. 

Illinois.  H.  J.  E. 

Make  the  dog  live  out  of  doors  and 
take  abundant  exercise  every  day.  Feed 
one  small  meal  each  night.  Once  a  week 
give  a  dose  of  epsom  salts  or  syrup  of 
buckthorn  as  a  physic.  Wash  with  a 
1-100  solution  of  coal  tar  dip  once  a 
week ;  then  rub  in  resinol  ointment  as 
often  as  found  necessary.  A.  S.  A. 


Feeding  Young  Dog. 

What  would  be  the  proper  food  for  a 
puppy  to  make  it  grow  and  develop  to  a 
good  size  and  keep  it  in  good  health? 

New  York.  w.  F.  a. 

Mother’s  milk  is  of  course  the  best 
food  for  the  puppy  and  the  dam  should 
be  well  fed  while  nursing.  If  the  puppy 
has  been  weaned  feed  it  new  milk,  oat¬ 
meal  porridge  and  puppy  feeding  bis¬ 
cuits  and  twice  a  week  allow  it  a  large, 
raw  meat  bone  to  chew.  As  it  grows 
vegetable  soup  and  meat  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  biscuits,  or  dog  biscuits 
may  be  fed  and  soup  and  porridge  given 
as  a  part  ration.  Do  not  feed  potatoes. 
If  there  is  any  tendency  to  constipation 
feed  some  parboiled  liver  twice  a  week. 

A.  s.  A. 


Foolish  to  Buy 
Wood  Shingles 


M  What’s  the  use  of  buying  common  wood 
m  shingles  now  that  you  can  get  the  original 
m  and  genuine  Edwards  STEEL  Shingles  for 
a  LESS  MONEY?  Don't  wood  shingles  catch 
m  fire,  don’t  they  rot,  don’t  they  cost  a  lot  of 
m  time  and  money  to  put  on  ? 

■  Nobody  ever  heard  of  an  Edwards  Steel 
Shingle  roof  burning  up  or  rotting.  And  it 
doesn’t  take  long  to  put  them  on.  For  these 
steel  shingles  come  in  great  big  clusters 
of  100  or  more. 


Edwards  STEEL  Shingles 


Each  Edwards  Steel  Shingle  not  only  has 
thoroughly  galvanized  sides,  but  each  EDGE 
is  dipped  in  MOLTEN  ZINC.  No  chance  of 
rust.  All  joints  are  permanently  water-tight 
as  a  result  of  our  patented  Interlocking  De¬ 
vice,  which  takes  care  of  expansion  and 
contraction. 

DDIf'ITC  We  se^  direct  from  factory 
and  pay  the  freight.  Our  cost 
of  doing  business  is  divided  among  thousands 
of  sales.  Hence  our  ability  to  underprice 
wood  shingles.  You  have  been  intending  to 

tet  our  prices  for  some  time.  Do  it  this  time. 

end  a  postal  now— today— and  get,  by  return  mail. 
Catalog  S»73,  the  Roofing  Oiler  of  the  Ago.  Give 
dimensions  of  roof  if  you  cun,  so  we  cun  quote 
price  on  the  complete  job.  (120) 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

923-973  Lock  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Largest  Makers  of  Sheet  Metal  Products  in  the  World 


John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the  Beater  on  the  Axle 


The  John  Deere 
Spreader  has 
Revolutionized  the 
Spreader  Business. 
Here  are  Some  of 
the  Reasons: 


The  Low  Down  Spreader  with 
the  Big  Drive  Wheels 

What  You  Want 

Here’s  your  chance  to  get  exactly  what  you 
want  in  a  manure  spreader. 

One  that  is  easy  to  load,  light  for  your 
horses  free  from  constant  repairing,  and  one 
that  will  last  as  long  as  you  think  it  ought  to. 

What  You  Get 

With  a  John  Deere  you  get  a  low-down 
spreader  in  which  the  advantage  of  big  drive 
wheels  is  not  sacrificed  for  the  low  down  feature. 

You  get  a  spreader  that  is  easy  for  your 
horses  because  it  has  these  big  drive  wheels, 
together  with  roller  bearings,  few  parts,  the 
center  of  the  load  comparatively  near  the  horses 
and  evenly  distributed  over  all  four  wheels. 

No  clutches  to  get  out  of  order,  no  chains 
to  give  trouble,  no  adjustments  necessary. 

Built  with  steel  frame,  securely  braced,  like 
modern  railway  bridges — strong  and  durable. 

Why  You  Get  These  Things 

Mounting  the  beater  on  the  axle  makes  all 
these  things  possible  in  the  John  Deere 
Spreader. 

It  does  away  with  some  two  hundred  trouble¬ 
giving  parts.  It  makes  the  spreader  low  down. 
It  permits  the  use  of  big  drive  wheels.  It  does 
away  with  clutches,  chains  and  adjustments. 
It  puts  all  the  strain  and  stress  of  spreading  on 
the  rear  axle,  where  it  belongs,  not  on  the  sides 
and  frame  of  the  spreader. 

It  does  a  lot  of  other  good  things,  too.  They  are  fully 
illustrated  and  described  in  our  new  spreader  book. 

Get  this  Spreader  Book 

It  tells  how  the  John  Deere  Spreader  is  made  and  why  it 
is  made  that  way.  It  contains  illustrations  of  the  work¬ 
ing  parts  and  colored  pictures  of  the  John  Deere  Spreader  in 
the  field.  It  also  has  valuable  information  in  regard  to  stor¬ 
ing,  handling  and  applying  manure  to  the  land. 

Get  one  of  these  books  free,  by  asking  us  for  our 
spreader  book,  Y  33. 

1  John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  Illinois 


BEATER  and  all  its  driving 
parts  are  mounted  on  the 
rear  axle.  Power  to  drive  it 
i3  taken  from  the  rear  axle 
through  simple  gears  like 
those  that  have  been  used 
on  horse-powers  for  many 
years.  This  construction  is 
patented.  You  cannot  get 
it  on  any  other  spreader. 

ONLY  HIP-HIGH,  easy  to 
load.  The  top  of  the  box  is 
only  as  high  as  your  hips. 
Each  forkful  of  manure  is 
placed  just  where  it  is  need¬ 
ed.  You  can  always  see  into 
the  spreader. 

FEW  PARTS.  Clutches, 
chains  and  adjustments — 
in  fact,  some  two  hundred 
parts  in  all — are  entirely 
done  away  with.  To  throw 
the  machine  into  operation, 
move  the  lever  at  the  driver’s 
right  back  until  the  finger 
engages  a  large  stop  at  the 
rear  of  the  machine. 

ROLLER  BEARINGS  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
machine  itself,  make  the 
John  Deere  Spreader  light 
draft.  There  are  many  more 
reasons  that  have  helped  to 
make  the  demand  for  John 
Deere  Spreaders  greater  than 
all  those  interested  in  the 
spreader  business  thought 
possible.  These  features  are 
fully  discussed  in  our 
spreader  book.  You  can 
get  it  free. 


REASONABLY  PRICED 


GRAY  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


This  cut  shows  our  regular  table,  fodder  cutter  just  right  for  the  small 
^farmer  and  dairyman.  We  make  larger  ones  with  traveling  table  with  16 
"  and  20  in.  knives,  with  carriers  or  blowers,  for  custom  silo  filling  and  for 

the  larger  farms.  The  Gray  Cutters  fulfill  the  exacting  conditions  demanded  of  such  machines. 
The  knives  are  best  steel.  The  small  gears  are  steel.  The  length  of  cut  may  be  changed  quickly. 

Grain  or  dry  fodder  can  be  either  cut  or  shredded.  The  tables  move  easily 
With  Traveling  Tables  without  twist  or  wedging.  All  our  styles  seldom  clog  at  tollers  or  knives.  Write 

With  Regular  Tables  for  our  new  1913  Catalog  of  our  entire  line.  It’s  ftec.  Wait  don’t  buy— 

With  Carriers  till  you  get  our  prices.  .  ... 

With  Blowers  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  14  South  St.,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


Papec  Pneumatic  Ensilage  Cutters 

“The  Wonderful  Papec” 

Elevate  silage  to  any  height  at  600  to  800  R.P.M.  with  one  fifth  less  pow¬ 
er  than  any  other  blower  cutter.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Papec 
first  uses  centrifugal  force,  then  with  its  six  fans  moving  the  cut  silage  in 
a  steady  stream — not  in  bunches — the  elevating  is  accomplished  under 
high  pressure  through  a  small  pipe.  Iron  and  semi-steel  construction; 
easy  to  operate.  Built  in  sizes  for  any  power  from  4  H.  P.  up.  Investi¬ 
gate  the  Papec  now — and  save  time,  annoyance  and  money  at  cutting 
time.  Write  today  for  our  new  illustrated  catalog.  It  is  FREE 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO  BOX  10.  SHORTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
20  Distributing  Points  in  the  U.  3. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “sauare  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Phelps’* 

1914  Storm  Buggy 

At  a  Saving  of  $25  to  $40 


Phelps  exceeded  all  previous  ef¬ 
forts  with  his  classy  Split  Hickory 
Storm  Bugrgy.  You  can  rifle  in 
comfort— free  from  wind,  cold,  or 
storm.  Double  strength  glass  win¬ 
dows — rubber  cushioned — can’t  rat- 
tle  -can  be  opened  on  four  sides 
Guaranteed  2  years — 


H.  C.  PHELPS  ES' 

President  Roa,f  % 

Free.  167,000  Phelps 
customers  to  date.  Mail 
postal  today  for  money 
saving  offer.  Address 
II.  0.  Phelps,  Pres, 

|Tho  Ohio  Carrico  .11  fg.  Co. 

Station  290  t 

Cob: m bus,  Ohio  \ 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  yon.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

Q.W.  Ingersoll,  24s  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


DON’T  FAIL  TO  SEE  THE 

HALL  MAMMOTH  INCUBATOR 

EXHIBIT  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 
SYRACUSE,  SEPTEMBER  8-13 

To  anyone  interested  in  poultry,  the  Hall 
Exhibit  alone  is  worth  a  trip  to  the  fair.  A 
complete  installation  of  the  famous  Hall  Mam¬ 
moth  Incubatois,  Brooders  and  "Security" 
poultry  equipment,  the  machines  that  introduce 
tremendous  economies  in  poultry  culture  and 
open  up  newlines  for  large  profits'.  This  exhibit 
will  explain  Custom  Hatching,  the  new  Money 
Making  Opportunity  with  poultry  in  every  farm 
community. 

Make  Our  Exhibit  Your  Headquarters.  It  is  Located 
in  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  Building. 

THE  HALL  MAMMOTH  INCUBATOR  CO., 
LITTLE  FALLS.  NEW  YORK. 


BniW  mHivn  o  bone  cutter 

cuts  last,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 
Days'  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

F.W.MANN  CO. 3  Box  16.  MILFORD,  MASS.  M 


.MAKE  HENS  LAY"I 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

MANN’S  LATEST  MODEL 


Leghorn  Breeding  Stock 
KIRKUP’S  STRAIN 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

SI. 25  EACH 

A  few  choice  hens  for  breeding  stock  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery  at  a  bar-gain  price.  Supply  lim¬ 
ited.  Write  at  once  to 

Chestnut  Poultry  Farm 

Kirkup  Bros.,  Props.,  Mattituck,  /V.  Y. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
oowdei-od.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  18U 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


CASKS  AND  CAKTONS, 
FLATS  AND  1-TLI.EKS 
BKUNNliK,  45  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y. 


H.  K. 


POULTRYMFN“Send  2c  su‘1"r>  for  Illustrated 
1  "  *  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 


EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS 


MARIETTA,  PA. 


2,000  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLET! 

HATCHED  MARCH— APRIL  15th. 

JOHN  1-OKTQN  l.KE,  -  Carmel,  N.  Y 

Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain 

g's 

0 LOSING  OUT  SALE— S.  C.  MTFF  LEGHORN! 

w  loO  choice  birds.  E  W.  SLATE,  South  Hammond.  N.  V 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

-.000  yearling  hens  and  early  pullets.  Quality 
srrv -,,.n  .  9*  right  prices  to  make  room. 

aUNN>  1111,1,  FARM,  I'lem i n gt <> n ,  N.  J. 

Si  C.  White  Leghorns  -50,0  yearlii|8  bens  for 

I>i\.T,L,  .\,  L.C0IIUIIia  sale.  75  eents  eaoh 

L  lnehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Levamin.  N.  Y. 

WE  HAVE_  FOR  SALE  A  QUANTITY  OF  EARLY  HATCHED 

Pekin  Ducks  at  SI. 50  each 

\v H  100  breeding  Ducks  at  52  each. 

'VHlib  UQKSE  FARMS,  ■  Faoli,  l>a. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

pASi>mla?-s  stoek  fo1'  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX- 

PARTRIDGES!  PHEASANTS 

R n b w t  «  ‘ ‘n 8 s '  Ulack  Game,  Wild  Turkeys.  Quails. 
Rhe^ln.i  eep  e.t<'  ’  or  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
heasauts.  Peafowl,  tranos.  Storks.  Beautiful 
i  Ornamental  Oeoso  and  Ducks.  Foxes. 

and  »H  kinds  of  birds  and 
anunajs.  WM.  J.  A1ACKENSEN,  Nutural- 
ist,  Department  TO.  Tardier  l’a 


'i'HLLO  RURAL 

The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  fortieth  week  of  the  contest  shows 
a  gain  of  24  eggs  over  the  previous  week. 
The  number  laid  was  1,882.  Last  year 
in  the  fortieth  week  1,653  were  laid, 
showing  a  gain  this  year  of  229  eggs  over 
what  were  laid  in  same  week  a  year  ago. 
As  long  as  we  can  make  the  records 
show  gains  over  the  previous  year’s,  it 
will  be  evidence  that  progress  is  being 
made,  and  in  my  opinion  the  result  will 
be  a  general  increase  in  the  number  of 
eggs  produced  by  the  poultry  of  the 
country.  As  the  diffusion  of  high-bred 
bulls  through  the  country  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  increased  the  average  milk  produc¬ 
tion,  so  will  the  distribution  of  male 
fowls  from  heavy-laying  hens  increase 
the  average  output  of  eggs.  If,  with 
steadily  increasing  population,  it  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  each  acre 
of  land  produce  more,  it  will  also  be  of 
value  to  the  nation  to  increase  the  food 
supply  from  poultry.  Notwithstanding 
the  continued  hot  and  dry  weather,  there 
was  a  gain  in  egg  production,  the  White 
Ijeghorns  contributing  just  one-balf  of 
the  24-egg  gain.  White  Leghorns  make 
all  the  high  scores  this  week ;  the  highest 
being  30  eggs  by  F.  G.  Yost’s  pen  of 
hens.  This  is  a  mixed  pen  of  hens  and 
pullets,  the  hens  being  part  of  those  that 
won  the  contest  last  year.  They  were  a 
long  time  moulting,  and  got  hopelessly 
behind ;  their  total  to  date  is  632.  Tom 
Barron’s  pen  is  second  with  a  score  of 
29  for  the  _  week'.  Three  pens  of  White 
Leghorns  tie  for  third  place.  They  are 
Smith  Bros.’  pen,  Edward  Cam’s  Eng¬ 
lish  pen  and  F.  A.  Jones’  pen.  Blue 
Mountain  Poultry  Farm’s  pen  of  White 
Leghorns  laid  27 ;  four  pens  of  White 
Leghorns  laid  26,  and  five  pens  of  same 
breed  laid  25  each.  The  highest  number 
laid  by  any  other  breed  was  24.  Two 
pens  of  Barred  Rooks  laid  that  number, 
one  pen  of  White  Rocks,  and  the  pen  of 
Blue  Andalusions.  Tom  Barron’s  White 
Leghorns  have  laid  988,  Edward  Cam’s 
906,  O.  A.  Foster’s  861.  These  are  all 
English  birds. 

W.  L.  Sleegur’s  American-bred  White 
Leghorns  have  laid  835.  This  pen  has 
been  doing  finely  of  late,  and  have  gained 
six  eggs  on  Barron’s  pen ;  they  were  159 
eggs  ahead,  now  they  are  153  ahead.  Ed¬ 
ward  Cam’s  White  Wyaudottes  have  laid 
SOI ;  no  other  pons  have  reached  800. 
Eighteen  pens  of  White  Leghorns  have 
laid  from  706  to  7S7 ;  of  all  the  other 
breeds  five  pens  have  laid  from  711  by 
Lewis  G.  Tyreman’s  White  P.  Rocks,  to 
737  by  Mrs.  H.  F.  Haynes’  White  Wyan- 
dottes  from  Idaho. 

In  the  Missouri  contest  five  hens  have 
laid  200  eggs  or  over  in  the  8*4  months. 
The  weather  has  been  the  hottest  ever 
known  there.  In  the  contest  houses  at 
four  P.  M.  the  heat  was  105  degrees,  in 
other  henhouses  near  109  to  110  degrees. 
A  hen  could  be  confined  in  a  trap-nest 
but  a  short  time  without  endangering  her 
life,  making  it  necessary  for  the  attend¬ 
ants  to  make  the  rounds  and  release  the 
hens  twice  as  frequently  as  ordinarily. 
The  total  number  of  eggs  laid  is  80.073, 
an  average  for  each  hen  of  118  eggs  in 
8^  months.  That  is  26  eggs  more  than 
the  average  farm  hen  lays  in  a  year.  The 
comparative  laying  of  the  different  breeds 
is  shown  below  : 

The  30  Langshaus  average  132  eggs 
each :  30  Minorcas,  124 ;  30  Anconas, 
122  ;  120  Leghorns.  119  ;  120  Wyaudottes. 
117 ;  60  R.  I.  Reds,  111 ;  90  Orpingtons, 
110;  120  Plymouth  Rocks,  106. 

This  shows  the  Leghorns  down  to 
fourth  place,  but  the  totals  place  Leg¬ 
horns  at  the  top : 

Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns,  1.686; 
Silver  Wyaudottes,  1,418 ;  Buff  Wyan- 
dottes,  1,387 :  Black  Minorcas,  1.3S6 ; 
Anconas,  1,385;  White  Wyaudottes, 
1,376;  Lnngshans,  1.369;  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  1,351. 

This  shows  Barron’s  Leghorns  to  be 
268  eggs  ahead  of  any  other  pen,  not 
counting  the  100  or  more  soft-shelled 
eggs  laid  by  one  of  his  pullets. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Mash  for  Young  Chicks. 

How  old  should  little  chicks  be  to  feed 
them  a  dry  mash  to  make  them  grow 
fast,  mature  aud  develop  well?  I  am 
intending  to  feed  the  following  mash : 
Two  parts  bran,  one  part  middlings,  two 
parts  corumeal,  one  part  oat  feed,  one 
part  beef  scraps.  Will  it  be  too  soon  to 
begin  when  the  little  chicks  are  six  to 
eight  weeks  old?  I  am  intending  to  put 
the  mash  in  a  small  box,  leaving  it  where 
they  can  get  it  whenever  they  want  it. 

Franklinville,  N.  Y.  i.  e.  b. 

Chicks  may  have  a  dry  mash  before 
them  from  the  start,  though  if  one  wishes 
them  to  develop  rapidly  it  is  not  best  to 
depend  upon  a  dry  mash  for  all  their 
soft  feed  until  they  are  at  least  12  weeks 
old.  The  mash  that  you  describe  is  a 
good  oue  if  the  hulls  are  sifted  from  the 
oat  feed,  and  it  may  be  kept  before  the 
chicks  in  boxes  or  hoppers.  It  should 
also  be  fed  once  or  twice  daily,  according 
to.  the  age  of  the  chicks,  moistened  with 
skim-milk  or  water  if  you  wish  to  push 
the  chicks  rapidly  along  to  maturity. 

M.  lJ.  D. 


NEW-YORRKR 


MONITOR  Fertilizer  DRILL 

Style  D-l,  with  Interior  or  “Double  Run”  Feed 


Saves 

Seed 

and 

Fertilizer 


Improves 

Grade 
and 
Yield 


k 


i 


IT  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 

By  the  saving  in  amount  of  Seed  and  Fertilizer  sown— By  a  bigger  yield— By  a 
better  grade.  7 

SAVES  SEED  —  With  the  famous  Monitor 
Double  Disc  Furrow  Opener,  dropping  in  front 
of  the  bearing  with  downward  turn  of  the  disc, 
every  grain  of  seed  and  particle  of  Fertilizer  is 
placed  at  the  proper  depth.  None  is  wasted — 
none  too  shallow — none  too  deep — none  on  the 
top  of  the  ground — Every  Seed  Grows. 

INCREASES  THE  YEILD — The  seed  being 
deposited  in  two  rows  —  in  a  clean  furrow — 
properly  covered  —  sprouts  uniformly  —  comes 
up  evenly  —  has  ample  room  to  stool — more 
normal  plants  to  the  acre — A  Bigger  Crop. 

IMPROVES  THE  GRADE — All  the  seed  being 
at  the  same  depth  and  spouting  uniformly — it 
grows  evenly  and  all  matures  at  the  same  time — 

A  Better  Grade. 

SAVES  b  ERTILIZER — With  the  best  Fertil¬ 
izer  Feed  ever  built  and  sowing  any  desired 
quantity,  dropping  it  in  the  same  spout  as  the 

grain — All  the  Fertilizer  is  Utilized.  .  __ 

SOWS  ANYTHING— from  Alfalfa  to  Bearded  Oats— in  any  desired  amount 
without  cracking  or  bunching. 

OPEN  FURROW  ATTACHMENT — Sows  oats  in  an  open  furrow,  any 
depth  up  to  nine  inches — prevents  winter  freezing. 

SPI1>CI^  FEATURE-An  agitator  is  furnished  for  successfully  handling 
.Bearded  Oats — furnished  as  an  extra.  s 

Built  in  all  standard  sizes.  Also  with  single  disc,  shoe  or  hoe  furrow  opener. 

Ask  any  Flying  Dutchman  Dealer  and  Write  for 
FREE  Booklet. 

NEW  YORK  MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  io4  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  io4  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


CANDEE  ADOPTED  DY  DUCK  EXPERTS 


FOUR  COMPARTMENT,  1,200  EGG  SIZE  CANDEE 


F  three  towns  on  Long  Island,  the  world’s 
center  for  duck  incubation,  the  duck  growers 
have  already  installed  240,600-egg  Candee  cap. 
acity  and  discarded  756  lamp  incubators. 

Need  we  say  more  ? 

By  installing  any  size  Candee  Automatic,  you 
can  use  it  for  both  chicks  and  ducklings.  Each 
300  egg  compartment  is  a  separate  machine. 

Let  us  quote  you  on  the  1200-egg  size  to  start  with. 

Candee  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co., 
Dept.  27,  Eastwood.  N.  Y. 


TRAP  NESTED 

YEARLING  HENS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  10  Years  for  High  Ego  Production.  Must  make 
room  for  young  stock.  Every  layer  we  offer  for 
sale  lias  paid  us  a  profit  of  53,20  per  year.  Don't 
fail  to  write  before  buying  elsewhere.  We  can 
save  you  money.  Our  price,  $1.35  liach. 

THE  PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


O  To  Kill  Lice  and  Mites 

A  Ron  fowls  and  in  the  houses,  use 

PRATTS  POWDERED  LICE  KILLER 
25c  and  50c  per  package 
and  PRATTS  LIQUID  LICE  KILLER 
35c  quart;  $1  gallon 

TEach  the  best  of  lts  kind 

“Your  money  back  if  it  fails” 
a_a  160-page  poultry  book  10c  by  mail. 

At  all  dealers,  or 

S  PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  Chicago 


W eatherproof  is  expense-proof 

Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  makes  roofing  lastingly  tight  against  rain, 
sun,  wind,  snow,  heat  and  cold.  s  * 

This  is  the  everlasting  waterproofer  of  Nature.  We  use  it  to  make 

^  Hi  THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


.  Because  it  gives  absolute  protection  Genasco  is  economical 
it  costs  less  in  the  end. 

-v°ur  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Look  for  the 

'nrmfc  1  ,Ka“t-leak  Kleet. IS  »n  every  roll  of  smooth  surface  Genasco, 

proofs  seams  without  cement  and  prevents  nail-leaks. 

L  The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philath 

Hk  Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest  New  Vnrt 

tgt  manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  Uic  world  -  1  *  or5  „  .  u 

ban  Francisco 


Trinidad  Asphalt  Lake 


Trinidad  Lake  Atpbnlt 


DHHM01I 
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THE  RURAfc  NEW-YORKER 


September  6, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

About  four  years  ago  the  agent  of  the 
E.  A.  Strout  Company,  a  Mr.  Allen, 
came  to  me  and  wanted  me  to  allow  him 
to  offer  my  farm  for  sale,  telling  me  in 
the  hearing  of  a  good  witness  that  it 
would  cost  me  nothing  if  they  sold  it  and 
nothing  if  they  did  not.  I  consented. 
Later  he  came  to  me  with  what  he  said 
was  a  listing  blank  for  me  to  fill  out.  giv¬ 
ing  the  number  of  acres,  list  of  stock,  tools, 
etc.,  and  asked  me  to  sign  my  name  to  it. 
I  did  so  in  a  hurry  without  knowing  the 
full  contents  of  it.  The  agent  told  me  I 
had  the  right  to  withdraw'  the  property 
at  any  time.  They  had  it  nearly  four 
years,  and  as  they  made  no  sale,  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  withdraw  it.  The  agent  told 
me  he  would  have  it  withdrawn.  Sev¬ 
eral  days  later  he  admitted  he  had  not 
withdrawn  it,  but  said  he  would  at  once. 
Some  time  later  when  I  spoke  to  him 
about  it,  he  informed  me  that  I  hml 
signed  a  contract  agreeing  to  pay  $25  if 
I  had  it  withdrawn.  I  told  him  that  was 
news  to  me,  that  I  did  not  know  that 
I  had  signed  anything  to  that  effect,  and 
that  he  had  told  me  the  paper  was  a 
listing  blank.  We  had  some  words,  and 
I  finally  told  him  to  make  out  a  receipt 
and  I  would  get  him  the  money.  lie 
failed  to  do  so,  and  I  heard  no  more  from 
him.  This  occurred  in  March,  1912. 
Later  I  sold  the  farm.  In  November  he 
came  to  me  and  demanded  that  I  fill  out 
a  blank  telling  him  to  whom  I  sold  the 
farm,  for  what  reason,  etc.  I  refused  to 
do  so,  telling  him  it  was  none  of  his  busi¬ 
ness,  so  he  never  mentioned  the  subject 
to  me  again,  lie  told  a  neighbor  that  he 
did  not  take  anything  out  of  me  and  was 
not  going  to  do  so.  Well,  the  next  I 
heard  from  them  was  a  demand  from  the 
company  direct  for  $25.  I  wrote  and 
told  them  all  the  facts,  but  they  persist 
in  the  demand  for  the  fee.  Now  what 
would  you  advise  me  to  do?  I  have 
given  you  the  facts,  and  I  can  refer  to 
the  best  people  of  the  place.  I  should 
like  to  have  you  publish  the  facts  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  as  I  would  like  the  people  to 
know  the  case  as  it  is.  w.  A.  K. 

Massachusetts. 

This  is  really  not  much  different  from 
the  other  complaints  that  came  to  us 
from  other  States  and  sections  where  the 
Strout  Company  operates.  There  seems 
to  be  an  inference  that  possibly  the  local 
agent  Allen  did  not  intend  to  penalize 
the  farmer  in  this  case,  but  that  the  com¬ 
pany  was  responsible  for  the  demand. 
However,  this  may  be,  the  evidence  is 
that  the  farmer  was  verbally  assured  that 
it  would  cost  him  nothing  and  that  he 
was  led  to  sign  the  contract  on  the  be¬ 
lief  and  representation  that  it  was  only 
a  “listing  blank.”  In  this  the  farmer 
is  corroborated  by  the  instructions  of 
the  Strout  Company  to  their  agents.  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances  we  do  not  think 
the  contract  binding,  and  our  judgment 
is  that  no  court  would  enforce  payment 
of  the  fee  under  such  circumstances.  In 
disputes  where  there  are  honest  differ¬ 
ences,  or  misunderstandings,  we  always 
advise  against  lawsuits,  if  a  farmer  can 
give  and  take  and  make  settlements,  but 
in  any  case  where  there  is  deliberate 
misrepresentation  and  fraud  it  becomes 
one  s  duty  to  the  public  in  genei'al  and 
to  himself  in  particular  to  fight. 

I  mailed  oi'der  and  check  for  $75  to 
Mr.  Abbott  Frazer  of  the  Knollwood 
Farm,  Townsend,  Mass.,  for  baby  chicks. 
May  14th  we  received  the  first  install¬ 
ment — 100 — of  which  a  little  more  than 
live  per  cent  were  dead  on  arrival.  The 
balance  were  diseased,  and  we  lost  more 
than  50  per  cent  within  a  week.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  poor  condition  of  the  first 
shipment  and  the  delay  in  filling  the  or¬ 
der,  we  wrote  him  on  May  15th  to  cancel 
the  balance  of  our  order,  and  refund  the 
balance  of  $60.  May  21st  the  second  in¬ 
stallment  of  200  chicks  ari-ived ;  more 
than  10  per  cent  dead.  May  24th  the 
final  shipment  arrived,  but  only  contained 
180  chicks  instead  of  200.  The  last  two 
shipments  were  afflicted  as  the  first  one 
was,  and  we  have  lost  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  entire  number,  while  of  those 
we  have  bought  from  other  parties  and 
hatched  ourselves  the  loss  has  not  been 
four  per  cent.  Instead  of  receiving  our 
chicks  within  a  week  from  the  time  of 
order  it  was  nearly  a  month  before  the 
order  was  completed.  J.  N.  T. 

Virginia. 

We,  perhaps,  have  more  complaints 
about  baby  chick  shipments  than  any 
other  one  thing,  but  the  rule  is  we  find 
both  the  buyer  and  seller  reasonable  and 
willing  to  share  up  any  loss  which  occurs 
on  such  shipments.  We  have  written 
Mr.  Frazer  of  Knollwood  Farm,  several 
letters  with  regard  to  the  complaint,  but 
he  does  not  seem  to  consider  the  matter 
worthy  of  his  attention,  as  no  reply  has 
been  received  to  any  of  our  letters.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  merits  of  the  complaint, 
no  poultryman  who  entirely  ignores  and 
refuses  to  answer  the  letters  of  a  cus¬ 
tomer  under  circumstances  of  this  kind, 
is  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y.  readers.  We  are  printing  the 


above  complaint  with  these  remarks  in 
order  to  save  other  subscribers  from  a 
similar  expei’ience. 

Two  of  our  subsci’ibers  have  sent 
shipments  of  eggs  to  the  Suffrage  Pure 
Food  Stores,  2540  Broadway,  New  Yoi-k, 
for  which  they  have  not  yet  received  set¬ 
tlement  in  full ;  $7.20  is  due  one  pai’ty 
and  $32.60  due  the  othei'.  The  excuse 
made  for  delaying  the  adjustment  is  that 
city  purchasers  in  their  section  are  out 
of  town,  and  when  Fall  sets  in  they  hope 
to  do  better.  This  is  a  blow  for  the 
Suffrage  Pure  Food  Stores,  as  our  people 
will  not  be  willing  to  make  shipments  to 
them  and  await  their  pleasure  for  the 
returns.  If  the  eggs  were  sold,  as  they 
say  they  were,  returns  should  be  made 
at  once. 

I  enclose  a  card  from  R.  D.  Martel, 
Chicago,  Ill.  It  looks  as  though  this 
firm  is  anxious  to  get  rid  of  lots  of 
money,  offering  the  wages  they  do  to  an 
absolute  sti’anger.  I  have  no  use  for 
such  schemes.  What  do  you  know  about 
them?  A.  L.  G. 

Colorado. 

As  far  back  as  early  in  1910  we  told 
this  about  the  Martel  scheme :  “All  such 
offers  ai-e  fakes.  They  will  not  send  you 
a  check  that  you  can  get  the  money  on, 
and  they  will  not  pay  you  $85  per  month 
or  any  other  amount,  except  what  you 
may  eai'n  on  a  commission  basis  can¬ 
vassing  for  them.  Fake  concerns  make 
big  promises  simply  to  induce  you  to 
fake  your  neighbors  for  their  benefit.” 

As  I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  paper 
and  often  see  whex-e  you  help  people 
either  by  work  or  advice,  will  you  let 
me  know  what  you  think  or  can  learn 
about  the  Great  Eastern  Real  Estate 
Company?  I  have  written  them  several 
times  without  reply.  Had  I  read  your 
“Hind-Sights”  sooner  I  would  not  have 
had  the  deeds.  Can  you  locate  Mr.  How¬ 
ard  L.  Jones?  W.  S.  T. 

Maryland. 

A  letter  addi'essed  to  Mi'.  Jones  is  re- 
tuimed  with  the  infoi-mation  that  the 
Great  Eastern  Company  has  been  out  of 
business  neai'ly  five  years  now.  The 
county  clei'k  tells  us  this  property  lies 
between  Lakewood  and  Lakehurst,  and 
there  have  been  no  impi'ovements  on  it ; 
that  it  is  cheap  land  worth  about  $10  an 
acre.  We  are  told  the  land  is  all  white 
sand  covered  with  scrub  pine  and  scrub 
oak,  and  some  of  it  has  been  bought  for 
$5  an  acre.  One  of  our  subscribers  re¬ 
ports  that  when  she  inquired  about  it  she 
was  told  to  leave  it  alone.  It  is  said  the 
operators  of  the  company  live  in  Plain- 
field,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  get  in 
communication  with  them. 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  February 
I  wrote  for  pi-ices  on  lime-sulphur  to  the 
Wilkinson  Sprayer  Company,  Saint 
Louis,  Mo.  March  1st  I  ordered  a  barrel 
at  $8,  with  instructions  to  ship  at  once, 
as  I  needed  to  use  it  right  away.  I 
waited  two  weeks,  and  as  it  had  not  come 
bought  my  spray  mixture  elsewhere  and 
later  the  barrel  came.  I  had  no  use  for 
it,  but  the  company  refuses  to  take  it 
back  or  reimburse  me  at  all.  They  have 
my  $8  and  the  barrel  of  lime-sulphui',  too. 

Missouri.  M.  T. 

We  were  unable  to  make  any  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  Wilkinson  Sprayer  Company. 
They  absolutely  ignore  our  lettei's.  The 
expei'ience  of  this  subscriber  is  not,  to 
say  the  least,  intended  to  promote  trade 
with  this  concern. 

I  am  inclosing  a  proposition  that  came 
to  me  last  week.  As  lecturer  of  a  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Grange  it  seems  easy  for  com¬ 
panies  and  crooks  with  all  kinds  of 
schemes  to  secure  my  address,  and  hard¬ 
ly  a  week  passes  without  some  get-rieh- 
quick  scheme  is  received  at  Sunny  Brook 
Farm.  Although  only  26  years  old  I 
work  too  hard  for  my  money  to  bite  on 
any  such  tricks.  I  certainly  congratu¬ 
late  you  on  the  work  you  are  doing 
through  the  Publisher’s  Desk,  and  am 
sending  you  the  inclosed  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  a  fake  and  needs  exposure. 

New  Yoi'k.  c.  R.  B. 

The  pi'oposition  enclosed  from  Wheat- 
ley  Heights  Estate  was  to  give  this  sub¬ 
scriber  a  building  lot  on  Long  Island. 
This  looks  very  innocent  and  even  gener¬ 
ous.  The  letter  making  the  offer  is  so 
oily  and  plausible  that  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
such  schemes  take  the  bait.  This  free 
offer  of  a  lot  is  expected  to  interest  the 
prospective  victim  so  as  to  sell  him  an¬ 
other  lot  at  a  price  probably  twice  what 
both  lots  are  worth.  The  property  which 
requires  fake  schemes  of  this  kind  to  se¬ 
cure  purchasers  must  be  of  little  real 
value  indeed.  No  R.  N.-Y.  reader  has 
any  excuse  for  want  of  information  on 
these  schemes  to  sell  worthless  land. 

J.  J.  n.  . 


Best-Hated  of  Farm  Tasks 


ON  the  spreaderless  farm  the  thought  of  the  great 
heaps  of  manure  piling  up  constantly  in  barn  yards, 
stables,  and  stalls,  is  a  gloomy  one.  Those  piles 
mean  much  disagreeable  and  hard  work.  Three  times  every  bit  must 
be  handled.  It  must  all  be  loaded  onto  high  wagons.  It  must  be 
raked  off  in  piles  in  the  fields.  Then  every  forkful  must  be  shaken 
apart  and  spread. 

Compare  that  old-fashioned  method  with  the  spreader  way.  Yon 
pitch  the  manure  into  the  spreader  box,  only  waist  high,  drive  out  and 
—  the  machine  does  all  the  rest. 

And,  far  more  important,  if  you  buy  an  I  H  C  spreader  one  ton  of 
manure  will  go  as  far  as  two  tons  spread  by  hand,  with  the  same  good 
effect  on  the  soil,  and  it  will  all  be  spread  evenly. 


I  H  C  Manure  Spreaders 

are  farm  necessities.  The  man  who  uses  one  will  get  the  price  of  it 
back  in  increased  crops  before  its  newness  has  worn  off. 

I  H  C  spreaders  are  constructed  according  to  plans  in  which  every 
detail,  every  feature,  is  made  to  count.  They  are  built  to  do  best  work 
under  all  circumstances,  and  to  stand  every  strain  for  years.  They 
are  made  in  all  styles  and  sizes,  for  small  farms  and  large,  low  and 
high  machines,  frames  of  braced  and  trussed  steel.  Uphill  or  down, 
or  on  the  level,  the  apron  drive  assures  even  spreading,  and  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  corners  is  assured  by  rear  axle  differentials.  In  all  styles  tha 
rear  axle  is  placed  so  that  it  carries  near  three-fourths  of  the  load. 
This,  with  the  wide-rimmed  wheels  with  Z-shaped  lugs,  makes  for 
plenty  of  tractive  power.  Winding  of  the  beater  is  prevented  by  large 
diameter  and  the  beater  teeth  are  long,  strong  and  chisel  pointed. 

A  thorough  examination  of  the  I  H  C  spreader  line,  at  the  store  of 
the  local  dealer  who  sells  them,  will  interest  you.  Have  him  show 
you  all  these  points  and  many  more.  Study  the  catalogues  you  caa 
get  from  him,  or,  write  the 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 


You  too,  can  make  $200  to  $300  clear  profit  monthly!  Farmers  pay  liberally  to  have  their 
hay  baled  by  this  solid  steel,  big  tonnage  Sandwich  that  doesn’t  break  down  in  the  middle 


of  a  job— that  turns  out  clean,  slick,  swlid  bales. 
It  has  hopper  cooled  Gas  Engine  mounted 
truck,  4,  6, 8  or  10-horse  power— gear  driven 
—the  most  complete  outfit  in  existence.  Tho 
wich  beats  all  ordinary  presses  2  to  8  tons 


every  working  test. 

25  tons  are  its  every 
day  job — often  30to40. 

Full  power  delivered  to 
Press  by  heavy  steel 
roller  chain.  It  docs 
away  _  with  slipping, 
stretching  belts.  Simple 
time-tried  self-feeder  — 
with  big  feed  opening. 


Coupled 
up  Short 


Simple 
and  Safe 


or  shine,  one  and  two  a  minute. 
j,  the  safest,  surest,  biggest  money  maker 
the  business  f  THIS  /TREE  BOOK, 
Tell,”  the  surprising  story  of  tremendous 
scores  are  making  with  the  Sandwich.  Write 
Best  for  us  today  for  your  copy  by 

Baling  return  mail.  Ask  for  our 
special  terms  that  let  you 
start  with  little  money 
and  pay  from  your 
profits.  Address: 
SANDWICH  MFC.  CO. 
125  A  St.  Sandwich,  III. 
Bax  125.  Council  Bluffs,  li. 
Box  )2i.  Hum  City.  Mo. 


Moe  s  Sanitary  Poultry  Drinking  Fountain 


mLPLMVL  COftR  AHOYOU 
HAVt  ACCHTtf»U0USSV«O 
Of  rjPCL  W*TE  Hri 


Tit  Mad  Popular  Fountain 
co  the  Market. 

FILLS  FROM  THE  TOC. 

■  Dead  air  apace  between  cover 
and  reservoir  keeps  Water  cool 
|  in  summer  and  from  f reezirg  in 
winter.  If  not  at  your  dealers, 

__________  write  us  to  aend  you  one  on  ap-  - - g- 

proval  and  if  you  find  i l  ia-Qifc  fountain  you  want,  write  us  for  a  special 
price  on  your  requirement*}  Manufactured  in  three  tires:  1,  2  and  4 
gallon.  A  hook  or*  *or  H*nK,nK  UP  when  dcsireai 


Run  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate, 
any  cheap  fuel  oil.  Cost  less  to  run — 
develop  more  power.  Patent  throttle 
|  gives  three  engines  in  one.  Many  other 
i  exclusive  features — guaranteed  10 
I  years— we  pay  freight— 30  days’  freg 

trial  Send  for  catalogue  tofiay. 

1  ENIt  Englns  Co.,  5  Mullet  St.,  Sotroltj  Milk. 
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PLANT  YOUR  TREES  WITH 

€Bp  Red  Cross 
DYNAMITE 

Stops  First  Year  Loses,  Hastens 
Development,  Improves  the  Fruit 
in  Quantity,  Quality  and  Color 

THE  illustrations  are  actual  repro- 
cluctions  of  photos  of  2-year  old  < 

Bing  CherryTreesplanted  same  day  out 


Planted 
in  spade* 
dug  hole- 
photo¬ 
graphed 
fr< 


ox n  life 


ofisame  nursery  shipment.  Similar  results 
have  been  obtained  generally.  The  root 
diagrams  show  the  reason.  You  cannot  afford 
to  plant  trees  in  spaded  holes. 

Red  Cross  Dynamite  is  safely  andsuccessfully  used  by  prominent 
fruit  growers  for  planting, cultivating  and  regenerating  orchards. 

Write  today  for  name  of  nearest  dealer,  or  expert  blaster, 
and  Farmers’  Handbook  No.  30. 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Pioneer  Powder  Makem  e>f  America  Established  1802 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  Ending  August  29,  1913. 
BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra,  lb .  29  @  29t6 

Good  to  Choice  .  27  @  28 

Lower  Grades .  23  @  26 

State  Dairy,  best, .  27  @  28 

Common  to  Good .  23  @  25 

Factory .  20  @  24 

Packing  Stock .  19  ®  22 

Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  Hrm  at  27to  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  2‘j]4  cents. 

CHEESE, 

Whole  Milk,  best .  15  @  15% 

Common  to  Good  .  10  @  13  ~ 

Skims .  05  @  10 

EGGS. 

White,  choice  to  fancy .  32  ®  35 

Good  to  prime .  25  ®  50 

Mixed  colors,  best .  32  @  33 

Common  to  good .  23  @  28 

Storage,  best .  24  @  25 

Western,  best .  27  ®  29 

Checks  and  dirties .  10  ®  18 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples— Wealthy,  bbl .  2  25  ©  300 

Wolf  River .  2  50  @3  50 

Duchess .  2  25-  ©  3  25 

Fall  Pippin .  2  0(1  (g  3 

Williams  .  2  50  @3  50 

Gravenstein .  2  25  @  3  00 

Yellow  Transparent .  2  50  @3  50 

Windfalls,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  50 

Pears— Bartlett,  bbl .  2  00  @  4  00 

Clapp’s.  bbL .  2  00  @  4  00 

Seckel,  bbl .  3  00  @  100 

Flemish  Beauty,  bbl .  150  @  2  25 

Blackberries,  qt .  08  @  13 


Huckleberries,  qt .  06  @  is 

Raspberries,  red,  pint  .  07  @  11 

Black,  pint .  06  @  08 

Peaches,  Western  N.  Y.,  bkt .  30  @  85 

Del.  and  Md.,  bkt .  10  @  90 

Del.  and  Md.,  crate .  1  00  ©  2  00 


Jersey,  bkt .  35  @  90 

Up-River,  bkt .  30  @  90 

Pine  Island,  bkt .  35  @  90 

West  Va.,  carrier .  1  50  @2  50 

Connecticut,  carrier .  150  @2  00 

Plums,  81b,  bkt .  12  @  15 

Grapes — Champion,  18  lb.  case, .  40  @  50 

Niagara,  case  .  50  @  65 

Delaware,  case .  65  @100 

Muskmelons,  Del.  and  Md.,  crate  ....  50  @100 

Del.  and  Md,,  bkt. .  35  @  75 

New  Mexico,  crate  .  1  00  @  1  50 

Colorado,  crate .  50  @  1  00 

Cal.,  Casaba,  do/. .  1  25  @  2  50 


Watermelons,  Southern,  carload....  60  00  @  175  00 
BEANS. 


Marrow,  100  lbs .  5  50  @  6.50 

Medium .  3  90  @3  96 

Pea  .  3  40  @  3  80 

Red  Ividney .  3  20  @  3  65 

Lima,  California .  6  25  @6  35 


HOPS. 


Prime  to  choice .  19  @  20 

Common  to  good .  14  @  18 

Pacific  Coast  .  19  @  22 

Old  stock .  10  @  14 

German  crop .  60  @  52 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl . 

Jersey,  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 

Beets,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Pickles,  bbl . 

Cabbage,  100 . 

Sweet  Corn.  100 . 

Cauliflower,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 

Lima  Beaus,  flat,  bu . 

Potato,  bu . 

Okra,  bu . 

Onions — Long  Island,  bbl . 

Jersey,  bu . . 

Orange  Co..  100  lb  bag  . 

Peppers,  Jersey,  bbl . 

Peas,  bu . . 

Radishes,  100  hunches  . 

String  Beans,  bu . 

Squasti.  new.  bu . 

Egg  Plants,  Jersey. box, . 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  box . 

Turnips,  white, 'bbl . 

Rutabaga  . 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  fresh  killed,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 

Broilers,  common  to  good  . 

Roasters . 

Fowls . . 

Squabs,  doz . . .' .* 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  broilers  lb . 

Fowls . 

Roosters . 

Ducks . .'**’’'*’* . . 

Geese . .Y.Y.7.7. . 

Turkeys . .7.77.7.7  7 . 

Guineas,  pair. . .  ,777.7.7.7.7 
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HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  new  Timothy  No.  1.  ton .  21  00  @22  00 

Standard . 20  00  @20  50 

No.  2 . 15  00  @17  00 

No.  3  . 13  00  @16  01) 

Clover  mixed . 17  00  @20  00 

Straw,  new  Rye  . 15  00  @17  00 

Oat .  8  00  @  9  00 

MILLFKED. 

Wheat  Bran,  ton . 25  00  @26  00 

Middlings  . 28  00  @30  00 

Red  Dog . 30  00  @31  (JO 

Com  Meal . 28  00  @29  00 

Linseed  Meal . 30  00  @31  00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  6  25  @  8  80 

Bulls .  4  50  @  6  15 

Cows .  3  01)  @  6  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  9  00  @13  00 

Culls . ...4  00  @  7  00 

Sheep.  100  ibs .  3  00  @  4  50 

Lambs .  6  00  @8  75 

Hogs .  9  00  @  9  80 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  98  @ 

No.  2,  Red  .  95  @  .. 

No.  2,  Hard  Winter .  97  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  84  @  86 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  45  @  49 

Rye  .  70  @  72 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 

Rutter,  nearby  creamery .  30  @  31 

W  estern  creamery  .  28  @  29 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery .  38  @  39 

Gathered  fresh .  30  @  32 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls .  14  ©  20 

Roasters .  25  @  2S 

Hay— No.  1 . 22  00  @22  50 

No.  2 . 20  50  @2100 

No.  3 . 15  00  @16  00 

Stock  Hay . 12  50  @1100 

Straw— Rye  . 18  00  @19  00 

Millfeed— Bran,  ton . 25  00  @27  00 

Middlings . 27  OU  @29  00 

Mixed  Feed . 27  00  @28  00 

Live  Stock-Milch  Cows . 75  00  @100  00 

Beef  Cows,  100  lbs  .  5  50  @  6  49 

Calves.  100  lbs .  5  00  @  9  00 

Hogs,  100  lbs .  8  50  @9  00 


BUSINESS  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Lake  business  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is 
the  largest  on  record.  The  total  tonnage 
for  the  year  will  run  close  to  9,000,000 
tons. 

Fifty  tons  of  meat  and  eggs,  stored 
for  seven  years  in  Philadelphia,  and  20 
tons  of  game,  two  years  stored,  were  re¬ 
cently  condemned  by  the  food  authorities 
as  unfit  for  use.  Under  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  cold  storage  act  in  effect  August 
14,  there  is  a  penalty  of  $500  or  impris¬ 
onment  or  both,  for  storing  beef  more 
than  four  months;  pork,  sheep  and 
lamb,  six  months;  veal,  three  months; 
butter  and  fish,  nine  months;  fowls 
(drawn),  five  months;  undrawn,  10 
months. 

Last  year  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad  bought  2,376,000 
wood  ties,  costing  $1,200,000.  Part  of 
them  were  southern  pine,  creosoted,  hut 
2,100,000  were  native  timber  hauled  from 
points  along  its  lines  in  New  England, 
$1,075,000  being  paid  for  them. 

The  Census  Bureau  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  assessed  valuations  in  some  of  the 
largest  cities:  New  York.  $8,322,958,- 
952;  Chicago,  $848,994,536;  Philadel¬ 
phia,  $1,45S,S51,SS0 ;  Boston,  $1,409,479,- 
723;  Jersey  City,  $241,561,118.  Real 
property :  New  York.  $7,044,192,674 ; 
Chicago.  $603,022,875 ;  Philadelphia,  $1,- 
457.108,534 ;  Boston.  $1,118,992,100 ; 
Jersey  City,  $184,481,409.  Personal 
property  :  New  York,  $312,644,825;  Chi¬ 
cago,  $208,607,727 ;  Philadelphia,  $1,- 
743,346;  Boston,  $278,471,478;  Jersey 
City,  $16,347,760. 

The  lumber  output  of  this  country  for 
1912  was  as  follows :  Lumber,  per  thou¬ 
sand  feet  board  measure,  39,15S,414 ; 
lath,  thousands.  2^719.163 ;  shingles, 
thousands,  12,037,685.  Washington  led 
all  States  with  4.099,775  thousand  feet. 
Hardwoods,  including  oak,  maple,  beech 
and  birch,  amounted  to  8, 631, 998  thou¬ 
sand  feet ;  soft  wood,  pine,  fir,  etc.,  30,- 
526,416  thousand  feet. 

The  census  report  shows  that  farm 
acreage  in  the  period  1900-1910  declined 
in  the  following  States :  Massachusetts, 
nine  per  cent;  New  Jersey.  10;  New 
York,  three ;  Pennsylvania,  four ;  West 
Virginia,  seven,  Maryland,  two;  Indiana, 
three;  Iowa,  1.9;  Illinois,  one  per  cent. 
The  following  increased :  Nebraska,  29  per 
cent;  Minnesota,  five;  Kansas,  four; 
Missouri,  two. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  al¬ 
lotted  $46,500,000  for  the  use  of  banks 
in  the  South  and  West  in  financing  the 
crops.  The  money  is  to  be  returned  to 


the  Treasury  not  later  than  April.  In 
each  depository  city  the  Governmnet  has 
a  special  representative  who,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  clearing  house  committee  of 
five,  will  pass  on  commercial  paper  rec¬ 
ommended  as  security  for  these  deposits, 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  whole  com¬ 
mittee  being  necessary.  Missouri  gets 
the  largest  allottment,  $5,000,000;  Illi¬ 
nois,  $4,000,000:  California,  $3,000,000; 
Maryland,  $2,800,000;  Louisiana,  $2,- 
600,000;  Texas,  $2,500,000;  Ohio,  $2,- 
100,000;  Minnesota,  $2,000,000. 


Acreage  of  wheat  about  the  same  as 
1912,  but  yield  not  above  25  per  cent; 
selling  at  SO.  Oats,  acreage  100  per  cent, 
yield  SO  per  cent,  price  40;  corn,  acreage 
100  per  cent,  prospect  good,  price  70; 
apples,  crop  about  25  per  cent ;  $1  bushel. 
Hay  acreage  about  as  usual,  but  badly 
infested  with  weeds,  otherwise  fair, 
yield  80  per  cent,  new  $10;  baled,  old, 
$15.  Batter,  18  to  20;  eggs,  16;  cattle, 
five;  calves,  none;  hogs,  7*4;  wool,  18. 
Weather  conditions  not  favorable  for  best 
development  of  corn  crop.  A.  D.  h. 

Centre  Belpre,  O. 

August  19.  The  following  are  about 
the  prices  to-day  :  Corn,  72 ;  oats,  41 ; 
stock  steers,  six  to  seven  cents ;  cows, 
four  to  five;  heifers,  five  to  six;  hogs, 
eight  to  8%  ;  chickens.  16;  eggs,  17;  but¬ 
ter.  30 ;  potatoes.  $1.50 ;  apples,  75  to  $1. 

Cheney ville,  Ill.  j.  w.  F.  c. 

August  22.  No  apples  or  pears  in  this 
section ;  all  killed  by  Spring  frost.  Oats 
good ;  corn  not  half  crop.  Early  and 
late  potatoes  not  over  hulf  crop ;  hay  a 
good  crop.  j.  s. 

Kersey,  Pa. 


25  Designs— All  Sleel  ■ 

Handsome,  cost  less  than  wood 
more  durable.  Don't  buyafenc< 
until  you  get  our  Free  Catalogs 
and  Special  Price*. 

We  can  save  you  money. 
Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Coi 
407  North  St,  Kokomo,  toA 


fiANVAS  WAGON  COVERS,  STACK  COVERS,  ETC.,  at 

v  wholesale  prices.  State  size  required.  Duck  by 
the  yard  or  bale.  Stanley  Mfg.  Co.,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


WnEN  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thu 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


SIX  HORSE  POWER j 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

$115.00,  four  horse  power  $80.00,  two  horse 
power  $37.00,  Pump  Jacks,  Saw  Tables,  Cir¬ 
cular  Saws.  Catalogues  Free, 

PALMER  BROS,  COSCOB,  CONN,  j 


level,  fertile,  paying  farms  in  the  most 
desirable  loealions.  Get  my  list  of  best 
Bargains.  Square  deal  always 

Fred  C.  HcCarty,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FARM  170  ACRES  FOR  SALE 

well  fenced  and  ifnproved  in  every  way.  One  of 
best  and  best  improved  places  in  county  Lowndes. 
3  miles  from  town,  on  good  gravel  road.  2  bored 
wells,  3  tenant  houses,  25  acres  in  timber.  Write 
for  price  and  further  particulars. 

\V .  O.  POLLOCK,  -  Columbus,  Miss. 


Send  Your  Boys  to  Minnesota  ni?S7  *  wTu 

them.  Plenty  of  work  on  farms  ami  in  factories.  State  School 
Lands,  Free  Homestead  Lands,  Improved  Farms.  Maps  and  liter¬ 
ature  sent  free  on  application  to  FRED  D.  SHERMAN.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Immigration,  Koom  202,  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


1/  ■  fa  /  jr-f  /■  Airm  N.  J — 20-acre  larm  for  aaie.k  cleared; 
w  ll'SLl.rllwt#  4-room  cottage,  old  but  in  fair  con; 
dltion,  15  minutes  walk  to  R.R.  station;  shade  and  fruit  trees. 
Full  price  $1,000 — only  $250,  or  more,  down.  Address,  Dept. 3 

CT1  DfKF  FARM  AGENCY,  State  and  Warren 
■  nUwt  Streets,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

CflD  CAI  C-20  acres  of  Orchardside  Farm.  Good 
IUI1  vnkb  soil.  Near  Boston,  and  Everything. 
450  Fine  Young  Apple  Trees,  Bearing  1,000  Bushels 
this  Season.  $5,000,  Box  61,  Billerica,  Mass. 


piIEE  KENT — Truck  farm,  with  hot  house,  livo 
1  stock,  tools,  growing  crops,  for  care  of  young 
trees.  Write  for  particulars,  stating  age.  family,  na¬ 
tionality,  experience.  Walter  Soutbwick,  Nahant,  Mass. 


W  ANTFTV- MODERATE  SIZED  FARM 

™  within  150  miles  New  York  City,  Must 

be  in  good  working  order.  W.,  Hewlett,  New  York 


BEST  FARM  IN  N.  J,  at  $54  an  acre  with 
bumper  crops,  live  stock,  implements.  279  Acres. 
Farm  bargains.  E.  E.  SLOCUM,  141  Broadwpy,  New  York 


ICA  Cormo  F0,t  SALE— near  Phila.  and  Trenton  markets 
lOU  101  III 0  jtood  railroad  and  trolley  facilities.  >’e\v  cata¬ 
logue.  Established  2a  years.  Horace  6.  Keeder.  >’ettloun,  Penua. 


WE  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 

in  U.  S.;  also  grain,  potatoes,  Alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON,  Hart,  Mich. 


NewYork  State  Farms 


FREE  LIST. 

Ogden’s  Agency,  Walton.  N.  Y. 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Addiess 

JOHNSTONE  Cs  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  -  -  -  New  York 


WANTED 

BERRIES,  FANCY  EGGS,  HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS,  APPLES. 
PEACHES  AND  ALL  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Top  Prices  for  Choice  Goods 

ARCHDEACON  &C0.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  Yerk 


A175-ACKE  POULTRY  FARM  FOR  SALE. 
Address,  B.  G.  VAN  ALSTINE,  Canajoharie,  New  York 


WANTED— A  MARRIED  MAN  ON  DAIRY 
FARM — Must  be  strictly  sober,  an  early  riser 
and  a  good  milker.  Good  wages,  including  House, 
milk,  vegetables  and  other  perquisites.  Apply  to 

F.  E.  OSBORNE,  -  -  Derby,  Conn. 


WANTED— MARRIED  MAN.  temperate,  strictly  honest, 
*»  skilled  in  dairying;  also  handy  with  machinery, 
and  can  learn  motor  trucking.  $60  a  month;  privi¬ 
leges  reasonable.  DENBIGH  FARMS,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


POSITION  WANTED  — To  care  for  gentleman's  country 
■  home  or  farm.  Married.  Had  practical  experience  in  farm¬ 
ing,  fruit  growing,  chickeu  raising,  carpenter  work,  plumbing, 
painting  and  remodeling  buildings.  R.  TV.,  care  R.  H.-Y. 


Odd  AP.RF Q-Il-room  house,  3  barns, 
^  ri  tO  all  fair  condition.  Excel¬ 

lent  farm,  well  watered,  lays  gently  rolling. 
Plenty  fruit.  4  miles  to  R.R.  town,  near  school. 
Must  go.  Price. $2,200,  half  cash.  HALL’S  FARM 
AGENCY,  Onego,  Tioga  County .  New  York 


utue  Poultry  and  Truck  Farms 

with  nice  homes,  near  Richmond.  Send  for  our 
list — we  have  just  what  you  want.  Andress 

CASSELMAN  S  CO.,  1018  East  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


CARM  HANDS  WANTED— to  work  in  institution  for  the 
•  feeble  minded,  working  with  boys  or  driving 
teams.  Salary.  $32  a  month  to  begin  with.  Address, 

C.  S.  LITTLE.  Supt.,  Letcbworth  Village,  Rockland  Co  ,  N.  Y. 


Manager  Large  Egg  Farm  Sharing 

basis,  a  commercial  "egg  f»rm  for  party  with  sufti 
cient  capital.  Estimates  given.  C-  R.,  care  R.  N.-Y- 


FARMER  WANTED^-  && 

fully  first  letter,  Prof,  Bigelow,  Crugers,  N.Y. 


Harvest  a  160  acre  crop 
from  120  acres.  This  sim¬ 
ple,  reliable  machine  does  it. 
Cuts  or  shreds  the  stalk  while  husking 
the  ears. 

GUARANTEED 

oize  for  size,  under  equal  conditions  of  operation, 
to  do  more  and  better  work  with  less  power  than 
any  other  machine  husker  in  existence  and  to  be  eas¬ 
ier  and  safer  to  feed  and  to  operate.  Our  Husker  Book 
tells  all  about  it.  Send  for  free  copy  today. 
APPLETON  MFC.  CO.  527  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  Dl. 


4-6-8  ROLL  SIZES 


FREE 

Half  a  Barrel  of 


COOD 

FOR 


FEEDING 

MOLASSES 


$ 


I'li'W  «»  «—  W'w  wi—  r  an* 

We  want  every  farmer  and  feeder  to  try  this  great  feed  entirely  at  our  risk.  We  want  you  to 

see  with  your  own  eyes  how  this  great  health-giving,  flesh-building  feed  will  make  your  farm  animals  thrive 
and  grow  as  you  never  had  stock  do  before,  how  it  w  ill  pay  back  to  you  $1.50  to  $3.00  in  profits  for  every  dollar 
you  invest  in  it.  Feeding  Molasses  is  your  best  protection  against  disease  and  loss  among  farm  animals,  the1 
safest  and  surest  relief  from  worms,  indigestion,  constipation  and  all  the  other  animal  ills  that  eat  up 

EMPIRE  FEEDING  MOLASSES 

is  the  pure  unadulterated  inice  of  the  sugar  cane,  a  natural  vegetable  food  and  tonio  which  all  stock  relish  keenly, 
especially  when  mixed  with  grain  or  slops.  It  takes  the  place  of  high  priced  corn  and  oats— makes  a  bushel  of  ^ 
either  go  twice  as  far.  A  single  gallon  equals  a  bushel  of  corn  or  oats  and  costs  only  H  as  much  as  a  bushel  of  corn. 

It  increases  the  digestibility  of  all  hay  and  grain  fed  with  it  fully  25%—  makes  little  pigs  and  lambs  grow  like 
weeds— builds  big  frame*,  fattens  hogs,  steers  and  sheep  quickly  on  V  less  grain.  Is  fine  for  milch  cows  and 
great  for  horses— keeps  thorn  stcok  of  coat,  healthy  and  vigorous.  If  you  are  not  already  feeding  EMPIRE  MOLASSES  don’t  miss  thia 
opportunity  to  got  half  u  barrel  to  try  entirely  at  our  risk.  Find  out  for  yourself  how  it  will  double  your  stock  protits.  Send  coupon  today. 

Warehouses  in  Principal  Cities.  One  near  you,  insuring  quick  service  and  lowest  freight  rates 

WATTLES  &  COMPANY  Dept.  R.N.Y.  LITCHFIELD,  MICH, 

(12)  Largest  Direct  Distributors  of  Feeding  Molasses  in  the  U.  S. 
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WIRE  and  FENCING 

BUILDING  MATERIAL 


Our  Great  FALL  Announcement 

You  can  order  a  complete  car • 
load  of  material  including  every - 
Shing  you  need  to  construct  a  build • 
ing  and  we  will  ship  it  forward  toy  ou 
without  you  paying  ue  a  cent  down. 


No  Money  Down 


Write  Ms  for  Our  Liberal  Terms 

You  are  safe  when  you  deal  with 
as.  Our  capital  stock  is  $10,  000,  • 
000.00  and  20  years  of  honest 
dealing  have  earned  a  place  for  ua 
in  the  public  confidence  that  is  on* 
questioned. 


Lumber  Prices  S-m-a-s-h-e-d 

Yes,  we  mean  smashed.  Absolutely 
busted  to  pieces.  That 'sour  policy.  We  quota 
prices  on  lumber  that  will  positively  save 
you  big- money.  If  you  will  send  your  lum¬ 
ber  bill  we  will  send  you  a  freight  paid 
estimate  that  will  mean  a  saving  to  you 
of  from  30%  to  50%.  Every  stick  is  abso¬ 
lutely  first  class,  brand  new  and  fully  up-to- 
jgrade  such  as  you  would  buy  from  any  reputable 
Un 


Eouse  in  the 
We  have  determined  that  the  Fall  of 
1913  is  going  to  bo  the  Banner  Sea¬ 
son  in  our  great  lumber  depart¬ 
ment.  We  have  on  hand  20,000,000 
feet  of  high-grade  lumber  suitable 
for  the  construction  of  Buildings,  no 
matter  for  what  purpose  intended 
Come  to  our  great  yards  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  let  us  show  you  this  stuff 
actually  in  stock.  No  other  con¬ 
cern  in  the  world  has  a  more  com¬ 
plete  stock  of  everything  needed  to 
fmlid,  whether  Lumber,  Shingles, 
Structural  Iron,  Plumbing.  Heat¬ 
ing.  Boors  or  anything  else  that 

i'ou  may  need.  Bo  you  know  that 
umber  Is  getting  scarcer  and 
scarcer  every  year?  Yet  our  prices 
ore  lowest  and  will  continue  so  until 
our  stock  is  gone.  WRITE  TOBAY. 

Shingles  at  Big  Saving 

I  We  have 
I  a  special 
lot  of 
.  1.000.000 
'5  to  2 
10  1  n  c  h 

Clear  Shingles  on  which  we  are 
making  an  exceptionally  low  price 
of  $2.99.  Order  by  Lot  No.  M.  S._40.A 


Jnited  States. 


This  Door  at  98c 

Lot  MS-39.  Four  panel 
painted  door,  size  2  ft. 
6  in.xS  ft.  6  in.  600  in 
stock.  A  high  quality 
door  for  the  price.  This 
is  only  one  of  our  many 
special  bargains.  Our 
grand  Building  Material 
Catalog  and  Bargain 
8heets  will  show  a  full 
line  of  Inside  Mill- 
work  of  all  kinds. 


Free  Building  Book 

A  200-page  Book  of  “ 

Bargains  in  Mill- 
work.  Building  Ma¬ 
terial  of  all  kinds, 
including  Paints, 

Plumbing,  Heat¬ 
ing,  Structural 
Iron,  Metal  and 
Composition  Roof¬ 
ing,  Hardware. 

Carpenter's  and  „  , 

Blacksmith’s  Tools.  Wire  Penolng. 
No  prospective  builder  should  be 
without  it.  It  Is  Free.  .  . 


Smash  Go  WIRE  and  FENCE  Prices 


BARB  WIRE  Less, Than  2c  Per  Rod 

New  galvanized,  heavy  weight  barb  wire,  put  up 
on  reels  about  100  lbs.  to  the  reel.  Lot  2-AB-26 
per  BO  lbs,  $1.03.  Galvanized  barb  wire,  light 
weight,  first  grade,  best  made,  put  up  exactly  80 
Coda  to  reel,  2-point  barbs.  Lot  2-AD-28,  per  rool,  $1,40. 

Wire  Nalls,  PerjKeg,  $1,28 

6.000  kegs,  put  up  100  lbs.  to  the  keg  mixed  all  kinds  to- 
aether.  regular  nails,  such  as  made  by  nail 
S-AB-SJ,  price  per  keg.  $1-28  1.000  kegs  of  10  penny¬ 

weight  regular  new  wire  nafis,  100  lbs,  to  the  keg,  while  they 
last,  per  keg,  *1.88.  Write  for  our  free  Wire  and  Pence 
Catalog.  Gives  valuable  Information  to  any  land  owner, 
fill  in  the  coupon  below. 

Smooth  Galvanized  Wire  Per  100  lbs.  $1.13 

vines  or  for  any 


—  irregular - -  „ 

$1.13  is  our  price  for  No.,96»t*8e- 


Other  sizes  in  proportion. 


15c  Per  Rod  Buys  Heavy  Hog  Fencing 

m 


Here  is  another  one  of  our  romarkable  bar¬ 
gains,  A  good  heavy  fence,  bought  from  Ohio 
flooded  factory,  perfectly  adapted  for  hogs  and 
general  farm  purposes,  26 in,  high,  square  mesh, 
put  up  in  suitable  size  rolls.  Lot  2-AD-31,  price 
per  rod  15c.  Other  heights  in  proportion, 

READY  House  PAINT 

is  under  the 


You  can  buy  a  carload  of  Building  Material  from  ue  with¬ 
out  paying  us  one  cent  in  advance.  All  we  want  to  know 
is  that  the  money  will  be  paid  us  as  soon  as  the  material 
is  received,  unloaded  and  checked  up.  Our  terms  are 
more  liberal  than  anyone  else  offers- 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 


Now  operated  under  the  name  of 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

FOR  twenty  years  the  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING 
COMPANY  h,iB  been  well  and  favorably  known  to  the 
public.  Buring  all  these  years  the  four  Harris 
Brothers  have  been  the  executiveofficersand  owners 
and  for  that  reason  have  finally  decided  to  operate  under 
the  name  of  HARRIS  BROTHERS  COMPANY. 

There  is  no  change  in  our  business,  except  that  in  the 
future  the  four  Harris  Brothers  will  advertise  and  sell 
their  goods,  heretofore  advertised  and  sold  under  the 
name  of  the  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKINGOOMPANY, 
under  the  new  nameof  HARRIS  BROTHERS  COMPANY. 

Why  We  are  Called  the  Great  Price  Wreckers 

Consider  what  becomes  of  the  stock  of  goods,  when  a 
manufacturer  or  big  retail  morcliant  goes  bankrupt  or 
•'busted”  as  the  saying  goes.  It  is  estimated  that  about  ton 
thousand  merchants  annually  moot  with  business  disaster 
— this  is  why  our  company  exists.  If  the  stocks  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  largo  and  the  goods  are  now  and  desirable,  they 
find  their  natural  way  to  our  groat  forty  aero  plant  for 
distribution  at  a  small  added  profit,  to  our  thousands  of 
customers,  who  in  this  way  get  the  benefit  of  wonderful 
bargains.  In  many  cases  our  prices  do  not  oven  represent 
the  original  exist  of  production.  We  stand  foremost  in  our 
lino.  We  recognize  no  competition.  That’s  why  we  are 
called  “THE  GREAT  PRICE  WRECKERS.” 

Our  Binding  Guarantee 

We  guarantee  absolute  and  complete  satisfaction. 
There  Is  no  half  way  about  this  guarantee.  Every  pur¬ 
chase  you  make  from  us  will  booxaotly  as  represented  and 
you  will  be  satisfied  in  every  way,  or  wo  will  make  such 
just  amends  as  are  witliinour  power.We  will  takeback  any 
unsatisfactory  article  at  ourfreightexpenso  both  ways  and 
refund  your  purchase  price.  We  refer  as  to  our  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  publisher  of  this  or  any  other  publication  or 
any  bank  or  express  company  and  to  the  public  at  large. 

We  Sell  Practically  Everything 

Our  stock  includes  practically  ’’everything  under  the 
sun”.  It’s  in  truth,  from  a  needle  to  a  locomotive.  No 
matter  what  your  vocation,  or  what  position  in  life  you 
occupy,  or  what  your  business,  or  how  great  a  merchant 
you  are,  you  have  use  for  us,  and  wo  have  tho  goods  that 
you  can  buy  from  us  to  a  decided  advantage.  The  quicker 
you  learn  to  recognize  this  fact,  the  sooner  you  will  be 
‘‘putting  money  in  your  pocket.” 

Our  stock  includes  Building  Material,  Lumber,  Roofing, 
Sash,  Boors,  Millwork,  Wiro  and  Fencing,  Hardware. 
Plumbing  Material.  Heating  Apparatus  and  Supplies, 
Furniture,  Household  Goods,  Rugs,  Stoves  and  everything 
needed  to  furnish  or  equip  your  home,  your  olub  orhotel. 
It  inoludesGrooories.Ofothing.BryGoods.Bootsand  Shoes, 
Furnishing  Goods  and  every  single  article  toclothe  a  man. 
woman  or  child.  It  includes  Sporting  Goods,  Fishing 
Tuckle.Hunting  Outfits,  Tents,  Guns,  Harness  and  Ve¬ 
hicles,  Jewelry.Sowing  Machines, Clocks;  also  structural 
iron  neodod  in  construction  of  buildings,  bridges,  etc. 
Maohinory,  gasoline,  gas  and  electric  power  outfits.  Infaet 
you  cannot  think  of  a  single  manufactured  article  that  wo 
cannot  supply  you  at  a  saving  in  price.  Let  us  convince 
you— it  means  but  little  effort  on  your  part  to  prove  tho 
truth  of  all  we  say.  Writo  us  to-day  for  our  Oataloguo 
and  literature.  Fill  in  the  coupon  shown  below. 
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Buys  the  Material 
to  Build  This  House 


This  Is  Our  House  No.  6A. 

A  beautiful  up-to-date  full  2  story,  7 
rooms  and  bath,  home.  Hasbeensold 
over  400  times.  Copied  and  imitated  all 
over  the  U.  8.,  but  our  prico  and  qual¬ 
ity  cannot  be  equaled.  The  price  is 
easily  25$  to  60  %  below  local  dealer's  prices. 

Immediate  shipment  right  from  oar  Chicago 
stocks,  where  you  can  come  and  aeo  it  loaned. 
NO  Money  DOWN.  *2.00  buys  perfect 
Blue  Print  Plans,  complete,  ■pacifications  and 
detailed  dencriptive  material  list,  with  O  re¬ 
fund  of  $1.60  if  you  do  not  like  them. _ 


ORIGINAL  METHODS 

We  are  the  originators  of  a 
eystem  of  selling  practically  com¬ 
plete  Houses  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  at  a  great  saving. 

We  eliminate  all  in-between 
profits.  We  sell  and  ship  direct 
to  you  from  our  own  stocks. 

Great  care  and  study  has  been 
given  all  our  Plans.  Economy  is 
the  watch-word  both  in  materials 
and  construction.  t 
V  No  Worry  v  No  Loss 

No  Waslo 

Our  Binding  Guarantee  both 
Bs  to  quality  and  quantity  goes 
With  every  sale. 

Write  us  for  lotters  from  people  In 
your  vicinity  who  have  bought  from 
us.  We  have  thousands  of  unsolicit¬ 
ed  testimonials. 


^  Our  House  No.  6 A. 

Special  Information 


If  you  Intend  building,  you  will 
lose  money  if  you  don’t  write  us  at 
once.  Tell  ua  what  yon  want.  We 
will  answer  you  promptly  and  give 
you  valuable  information  regarding 
building.  Send  rough  pencil  sketch 
showing  the  kind  of  houso  you  want. 
Wo  will  make  you  a  freight  paid  iprico  that 
will  eave  you  big  monoy  on  material  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  same.  Evory  atick  first  class. 

If  you  intend  to  make  Improvements,  writs 
na  what  they  are.  and  wo  will  help  you  to  save 
money  on  your  purchases. 

Our  FREE  Book  of  Plano 

Our  Book  of  PlaneJF 
containsl20  Besigns  of 
different  kind,  of  build- 
dings.  Everything  from 
a  2  room  Portablo  House  for 
$147.50  to  tho  finest  kind  of 
a  10  room  residence. 

Houses  are  complete¬ 
ly  illustrated  showing 
the  floor  plans,  prices, 
etc.  And  it’s  free. 


per  100  sq.  ft. 

buys  best 
steel  roofing 


BEST  QUALITY 

PREMIER.  MICHAELSON 

Our  paint  department 
personal  supervision  oi  1*1  r .  v . 

Michaclson.  for  30  years  the  foremost 
paint  man  in  America.  His  picture  has 
appeared  on  over  8,000,000  cans,  and  his 
name  is  known  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

Paint  of  quality  is  his  specialty.  Every  gallon  baa  oar  strongest 
Kuarantoe.  Our  Ready  Mixed  Bam  Paint  at  66c  a  gallon  will  out- 
laat  any  similar  paint  produced.  If  you  want  quality  paint,  writ© 
ua:  or  writ*  to  Mr.  Michnoluon  If  youprefor.  Finest,  moot valu¬ 
able  paint  book  over  published  aont  I?  REE.  Bond  coupon.  •— 


price 

Staples,  100  lbs.,  $1.75, 

mr  Freight  Paid  Prices 

Send  Us  Today  Your  Complete  List  of  Lumber  and 
Building  Materials  for  Our  FREIGHT  PAID  PRICES. 


Smash  Go  ROOFING  PRICES 


Galvanized  Steel  Roofing  is  Fire,  Water  and  Lightning  Proof 

We  bought  20,000  squares  of 
this  Corrugated  Iron  Koo finer# 
which  weofforat  this  remarkably 
low  price.  It  Is  new,  perfect,  ana 
first-class,  but  light  weight.  The 
shoots  are 22  x  24 in.  xlJ4  in.  corru¬ 
gated.  Our  price  of  $1.25  per  aq.  Is 
f.  o.  b.  cars  Chicago. 

When  ordering  this  Item,  spec¬ 
ify  Lot  No,  AB-i00.  This  Is  not 
—  galvanized,  butblacksteel  roofing. 

Write  ns  today  for  our  spooial  FREIGHT  PREPAID  PRICES 
on  new.  galvanized  roofing.  We  are  offering  prloes  lower  than  ever  bo- 
fore  offered  In  the  roofing  business.  Galvanized  roofing  at  $2.15  par 
square  and  up.  Ask  for  froe  samples. 

We  can  furnish  anything  needed  in  Roofing,  Siding  or  Celling. 

62  CENTS  PER  108  SQUARE  FEET  BUYS  BEST 
*  RUBBER  SURFACED  “AJAX”  ROOFING  / 

Here  again  we  show  the  lowest  price  ever  known 
for  roofing  of  quality.  Thissmooth  surfacod  roofing  we  are 
offering  Is  our  one-ply  ‘’Aiax”  brand,  and  theories  includes 
necessary  cement  and  caps  to  lay  it;  this  prioo  is  f.o  b.  Uhi- 
cago;  at  75o  per  square,  wo  pay  Uie  freight  in  full  to  any 

Soint  Ea6t  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  North  of  tho  Ohio 
iivor,  providod  your  ordor  Is  for  at  least  3  squares.  Prices 
to  other  points  on  application. 

roofing  Is  guaranteed  to  wear  as  long  and  give  as  good  ser¬ 
vice  as  any  Ready  Rubber  Surfacod  Roofing  on  the  market. 

It  is  put  up  in  rolls  of  108  square  feet,  and  contains  3  to  4 
pieces  to  the  roll.  -  He— 1  - 

We  have  other  grades  of  Ready  Roofing,  which  we  offer 
at  prices  easily  30  por  cent  below  regular  quotations.  Write 
to-day  for  free  samples  and  Roofing  Catalog.  Fill  in  tho  coupon. 
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Per 

Gal. 


Fill  in  This  Coupon 


Send  mefree  of  cost  the  following  catalogs,  (Place 
anXmark  in  square  opposite  the  catalogs  you  desire) 


□ 

□ 

□ 


Catalog  of 
B0 ,000  Bargain 

Plan  Book  of 
Houses  &  Burns 


D 

□ 


Building 

Muterlal 


f 


$8.50  for  a  High- 
Grade,  Sanitary,  Com¬ 
plete  Closet 

Syphon  acting, 
vitreous  bowl, 
hardwood  seat 
and  cover.  Low 
down,  latest 
style,  copper  lined  tank. 
Outfit  is  Lot  5-AD-105. 


11/2H.P.«*  $24.75 

The  lightest,  strongest  and  most  com¬ 
pact  Gasoline  Engine  ever  produced. 
Thirty  days’  free  trial.  It  is  4-cycle, 
self-contained,  horizontal,  hopper  cooled; 

on  heavy  wood  skids, 
with  battery  box,  ship¬ 
ped  complete,  wt.  250 
lbS.Hasautomatlo  gov¬ 
ernor.  Easy  to  atort.  Send 
fcirS^ocial  Gasoline  Engine 


Kitchen  Cabinet 
$17.35 


$30.00 
VALUE. 
Every 
Qood 
Feature 
Known. 
Soe  our 
froe  big 
book. 


Roofing,  Siding 
and  Celling 


Wire  and 
Fencing 


□ 


Plumbing 
&  Heating 


□ 


My  Nam*  <•- 


My  Address  t« - - — 

County - State 


B.R. 


Paint  s 

- i 

PO  1 


$13  Buys  Complete  BATHTUB 

This  is  a  white  enameled,  cast  iron. 

eno-picco,  heavy  roll  rim  bathtub;  fitted  with 
,  i  . ,  the  latest  ntyle  nickel- 

plated  trimminga, Including 
r\^i5tuT- jliHuMIl  Fuller  double  bath  cocks 
for  hot  and  cold  water. 
W  V  o  nickel  -  plated  connected 
Waste  and  overflow,  and  nickel-plated  euuply 
pipes.  It  is  6  ft*  long  and  is  good  enough  to 
newer  the  needs  of  any  man.  Lot  6AD-101. 


Hot  Water  Heating  Plants 


Wo  are  headquarters  for  steam, 
hot  water  and  wurin  air  heutiiiir 
plants.  They  are  ouitublo  either  for 
new  or  old  homoa.  It  is  easy  to 
inetall  one  of  these  plants  in  your 
old  building.  For  this  great  Fall 
Sale  of  oura  wo  are  offering  a  warm 
air  beating  plant  large  enough  for 
the  ordinary  6  room  house,  with  all 
necessary  plana  and  complete*  in¬ 
struction*  for  inntulling,  for  $46.00. 


50,000  Bargain  Catalog  FREE 


.  TBl  _ _ _ _ 

Wonderful  “Price  Wrecker’*.  It  la  a  book  of  1000 
pages,  with  wonderful  illustrations,  and  with  clear, 
frank  statements  explaining  exactly  the  naturoof 
tho  goods  we  have  for  sale,  and  quotes  them  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices.  It  is  a  book  of  real  mer¬ 
chandise  truths— tells  you  tho  facta ao  plainly  that 
you  cannot  misunderstand  us. 

Our  business  is  founded  on  truth  and  virtue. 

We  want  satisfied  customers— we 
need  you  every  day  in  our  business.  wo 
treat  everyone  aa  though  ho  or  she  wore 
tho  only  customer  on  our  books:  and  this 
tlOOO  pago  “Prico  Wrecker”  of  oura 


great  1000  pago  "Prico  Wrecker"  of  oura 
la  our  beet  and  truest  factor.  If  you  have 
not  a  copy  in  your  possession,  you  fail  to 
ondomtand  fully  how  to  buy  goods.  It 
will  nmko  you  wiso  to  prices  that  ought 
to  prevail,  and  if  you  haven’t  a  copy, 
then  it  ia  time  for  you  to  got  busy,  and 
writo  ua  to-day  to  aoud  you  thia  wonder¬ 
ful  Catalog  of  oura. 

Fill  iu  too  coupon. 


Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings 

SID 

i  pipe  (n  random  lengths 
dth  couplings,  suitable 


M 

Good  Iron 

complete  wil  _ _ _  _ 

for  gas,  oil,  water  and  convoyanco 
of  all  liquiaa;  Hire  8-8  to  12  inches: 
our  prico  on  1-in.  per  foot  8c;  1  1-4 
inch  at  4c  per  "  ~ 

stock  of  valvoB  a 
ua  your  epociflcai 


*1.0  0-0  lO  1.  lUCIiWW, 

-in.  per  foot  8c;  1  1-4 
per  foot.  Complete 
and  fittings.  band 
cations. 


AXMINSTER 
RUGS  at  75c 


Wo  bought  nt  Now  York 
Auction  an  enormous  utock  of 
high  grade,  brand  now  ruga 
and  floor  coverings.  This  iu  a 
auraplo  of  our  monoy-auving 
bargains.  Write  for  complete 
Free  Rug  Catalog,  allowing 
actual  colors. 


FURNITURE 

Woarotho  World'a  Bargain 
Hoadquartera  for  tho  outfit¬ 
ting  of  your  home,  club,  lodge 
or  hotel,  from  tho  very  latest 
to  tho  fineat.  An  assortment 
of  Household  Goods  ami  every¬ 
thing  such  as  will  be  found  ia 
no  other  institution  in  tho  land. 
Writo  for  freo  copy  of  our  Fur¬ 
niture  uud  Household  Goods 
Catalog. 
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HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 


OWNERS 
35th  and  Iron  Sts. 


Chicago 


"BABCOCK  TEST”  FOR  PEACH  AND  APPLES. 
Hunting  for  Drone  Trees. 

The  method  of  keeping  individual  tree  records 
for  peach  and  apple  varieties  which  we  adopted  and 
have  been  using  for  the  past  four  seasons  is  pre¬ 
sented  here  with  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  sug¬ 
gestive  to  some  apple  and  peach  growers. 

Our  plots  were  selected  with  the  idea  of  studying 
the  natural  individual  tree  variability  of  production. 
This  basis  of  plot  arrangement  might  not  be  advis¬ 
able  in  the  selection  of  plots  for  all  purposes.  For 


NUMBERING  THE  TREES. — The  use  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  tree  number  system  will  prove  of  great  value 
to  the  grower  aside  from  performance  record  work. 
We  have  been  four  years  in  working  out  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  system  which  we  present  here  so  that  anyone 


who  cares  to  do  so  may  take  advantage  of  it.  If  the 
orchard  is  a  large  one,  and  divided  naturally  into 


several  sections  by  roads,  buildings,  ravines  or  other 
means,  the  different  lots  or  sections  should  be  given  a 
number,  as  lot  1,  lot  2,  etc.  Beginning  with  lot  1, 
row  1  and  tree  1  in  row  one,  the  number  of  this  is 
1-1-1.  Tree  2  in  this  row  and  lot  is  number  1-1-2, 


of  the  paint,  the  arrangement  of  the  numbers  and 
other  details  can  only  be  determined  by  experience. 
The  tree  numbers  should  be  applied  near  the  same 
relative  positions  on  all  trees  in  order  that  they  may 
be  easily  found.  The  advantages  of  this  system  of 
tree  numbers  are  so  many  that  I  will  not  attempt 
to  enumerate  them  here.  For  instance,  if  at  any 
time  a  tree  is  noticed  that  needs  pruning,  removal 
spraying,  thinning  or  other  attention,  a  note  can  be 
made  of  the  number,  and  the  tree  found  at  any  time 
without  difficulty  or  loss  of  time,  or  uncertainty. 
I  am  very  sure  that  when  fruit  growers  once  realize 


instance,  it  might  be  desirable  so  to  arrange  the 
performance  record  plots  that  the  comparative  yields 
of  select  trees  and  neighboring  trees  can  be  secured. 
Again,  it  may  be  desirable  to  keep  only  a  record 
”1  the  performance  of  select  trees,  although  in  the 
writer’s  opinion  this  data  is  less  valuable  than  the 
periormance  record  data  of  select  trees  with  that  of 
comparative  trees. 


^ e  have  used  25  trees  of  each  variety  for  or 
peach  tree  performance  record  data  the  past  for 
.'ears.  In  laying  out  new  peach  tree  performanc 
lecord  plots  we  are  planning  on  using  the  sum 
number  of  trees  that  we  use  in  our  apple  and  Citn 
1  ree  performance  record  plots,  viz.,  100  comparativ 
lees.  I  lio  number  of  trees  adopted  for  a  plot  nun 
depend  on  conditions.  In  any  event  we  believe  tin 
performance  record  plot  should  consist  of  not  let 
iliau  live  trees. 


and  so  on.  In  lot  1.  row  2  and  tree  1  in  row  two 
the  tree  number  is  1-2-1.  Tree  2  in  this  row  and 
lot  is  number  1-2-2,  and  so  on.  In  painting  the  tree 
number  on  tree  trunks  and  limbs  we  write  it  verti¬ 
cally.  one  number  below  another.  We  paint  these 
numbers  on  the  tree  trunks,  and  in  the  case  of  peach 
and  apple  trees  on  the  large  limbs.  We  find  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  paint  each  number  on  each  tree  on  two  or 
more  of  the  large  limbs  for  the  reason  that  if  one 
of  the  numbers  is  lost  by  splitting  or  breaking  of 
limbs,  the  other  number  or  numbers  will  remain 
and  identify  the  tree. 

M  e  use  pure  white  lead  and  linseed  oil  paint,  and 
would  suggest  avoiding  any  patent  mixtures.  Our 
numbers  have  not  injured  the  trees  in  any  way,  and 
are  as  plain  to-day  as  when  applied  five  years  ago. 
A  camel  s-lmir  lettering  brush  should  be  purchased 
to  make  the  numbers  with.  The  proper  consistency 


the  value  of  this  system  they  will  adopt  it  univer¬ 
sally.  One  person  can  number  one  hundred  trees  or 
more  each  day  after  a  little  practice. 

MARKERS  FOR  SELECT  TREES.— Where  a 
small  plot  of  select  trees  or  individual  select  trees 
are  to  be  picked  separately  for  performance  records, 
some  method  must  be  used  to  prevent  these  trees 
being  picked  in  the  general  crop.  We  use  strips  of 
white  cloth,  about  three  inches  wide  and  three  feet 
long.  I'hese  markers  are  tied  on  protruding 
branches,  of  the  select  trees,  as  high  as  one  can 
reach,  and  at  the  very  tips  of  the  branches.  At 
least  five  and  usually  six  such  markers  are  attached 
to  the  several  sides  of  each  tree.  The  markers  hang¬ 
ing  down  in  plain  sight,  easily  seen  from  any  posi¬ 
tion  about  the  tree,  will  remind  the  pickers  that 
such  trees  are  not  to  be  picked.  As  a  rule  we  try 
to  pick  the  select  trees  just  before  the  neighboring 


101-4. 

trees  are  picked,  which  is  another  method  of  pre¬ 
venting  loss  of  fruits  from  the  select  trees. 

PERFORMANCE  RECORD.— We  pick  the  trees, 
in  the  performance  record  plots  and  the  select  trees, 
one  at  a  time.  As  soon  as  all  of  the  ripe  fruits 
from  a  tree  are  picked,  they  are  assorted  or  graded, 
each  grade  weighed  and  the  number  of  fruits 
counted.  This  data  is  recorded  as  soon  as  secured 
to  avoid  any  possible  mistakes.  We  use  small  plat¬ 
form  scales,  weighing  from  one  ounce  to  250  pounds 
and  costing  about  $20.  A  table  is  arranged  near  the 
select  trees,  upon  which  the  scales  are  placed,  the 
fruits  graded  and  the  records  made. 

We  use  three  grades  for  peaches ;  first,  including 
all  of  the  first  class,  large,  regular  fruits;  second, 
including  the  small,  irregular  and  “off”  type  fruits, 
but  suitable  for  low-priced  market,  and  third,  the 
culls,  diseased,  worthless  and  undesirable  fruits  not 
marketable.  We  record  our  individual  peach  data 
in  a  note  hook  arranged  something  like  this  outline: 


Variety .  Date... 

Orchard .  Section 


Grade  1. 

Grade  2. 

Grade  3, 

Total. 

No. 

tree. 

No. 

fruits. 

Weight 

fruits. 

No. 

fruits. 

Weight 

fruits. 

No. 

fruits. 

Weight 

fruits. 

No. 

fruits. 

Woight 

fruits. 

The  date  of  picking  each  pick  is  important  data  in 
that  it  gives  definite  data  as  to  the  season  of  ripen¬ 
ing,  a  very  important  matter  especially  with  peach 
varieties  in  every  locality.  With  apple  tree  perform¬ 
ance  records  the  same  system  may  be  used  for  re¬ 
cording  the  data.  Our  grading  is  based  on  the  idea 
that  in  the  first  grade  we  will  get  the  yield  of  the 
first-class  valuable  fruit,  which  is  the  most  impor- 
tant  character  of  production.  Other  grades  may  be 
substituted,  depending  on  local  conditions. 

At  the  end  of  the  season,  all  of  the  data  should 
be  brought  together,  the  total  individual  tree  yields 
for  the  entire  season  determined,  so  that  intelligent 
comparison  of  yields  may  be  made.  At  the  end  of 
several  seasons’  tests,  preferably  an  even  number  of 
seasons,  conclusions  may  be  drawn  as  to  individual 
tree  behavior. 

I  believe  that  individual  tree  records  are  as  im¬ 
portant  as  individual  dairy  cow  records.  If  fruit 
growers  will  just  try  it  once,  I  will  leave  the  verdict 
of  the  desirability  of  such  work  in  their  hands.  Just 
because  it  has  not  been  done  is  no  good  reason  now¬ 
adays  why  it  may  not  prove  to  be  profitable.  Dairy¬ 
men  carried  on  their  business  many  years  before 
the  Babcock  test  was  invented,  but  think  what  an 
important  function  this  test  is  in  the  present  dairy 
business. 

We  have  gone  comfortably  along  for  centuries 
with  our  present  methods  of  fruit  culture  and  propa¬ 
gation  of  varieties,  believing  that  a  Baldwin  apple 
is  always  a  Baldwin.  The  growers  have  known 
little  or  nothing  of  the  source  of  the  buds  from 
which  their  trees  were  grown,  or  the  relation  of  the 
characters  of  the  buds  to  the  performance  of  the 
trees  grown  from  these  buds.  We  have  assumed 
that  there  is  no  variability  in  buds.  Consequently 
there  has  been  little  or  no  selection  of  buds.  We 
know  now  that  there  is  great  variability  of  buds. 
Any  fruit  grower  can  easily  demonstrate  this  fact 
in  his  own  orchard,  provided  he  gains  some  real 
knowledge  of  types  of  fruit  of  the  varieties  he  grows. 

However,  all  the  arguments  pro  and  con  on  this 
subject  are  of  little  or  no  value.  The  important 
thing  is  for  the  fruit  grower  to  study  this  subject 
for  himself.  There  is  no  mystery  about  it,  no  costly 
experiments  necessary,  only  a  little  time  with  the 
individual  trees  each  season.  It  is  healthy,  fascinat¬ 
ing  and  interesting.  Get  the  children  interested  in  it. 

We  are  making  this  Summer  what  I  call  an  indi¬ 
vidual  tree  census  in  several  orchards.  I  don't  know 
why  I  didn’t  think  of  it  before.  We  simply  list 
every  tree  in  young  fruiting  orchards  as  to  their 
truencss  to  variety  planted!  The  data  we  are  se¬ 
curing  will  open  the  eyes  of  fruit  growers  who  have 
given  this  subject  little  serious  thought.  It  is  also 
an  unanswerable  and  powerful  additional  reason  for 
selecting  buds  from  select  fruiting  trees  for  propa¬ 
gation.  If  you  don’t  believe  it  try  it  in  your  own 
young  orchard.  I  say  young  orchard  because  some¬ 
times  in  older  orchards  the  off  trees  have  been  cut 
out.  While  doing  it,  please  look  for  new  types  or 
varieties  of  trees.  We  have  found  several  already 
this  season.  Look  in  the  young  orchards. 

A.  D.  SIIAMEL. 

The  IT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  percentages  of  the  wheat  crop  harvested  through¬ 
out  the  world  in  the  months  named  :  January,  five  per 
cent ;  February,  one ;  March,  three ;  April,  seven ;  May, 
four;  June,  15;  July,  34;  August,  20;  September,  two; 
October  and  November  combined,  less  than  one;  Decem¬ 
ber,  three.  In  the  United  States  10  per  cent  of  the  crop 
is  harvested  in  June,  40  in  July,  and  35  in  August. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

BUILDING  A  SEPTIC  TANK. 

We  live  on  hilltop,  and  having  a  good  water  supply 
wish  to  put  in  proper  plumbing,  but  are  troubled  what 
to  do  with  sewage,  not  wishing  to  use  cesspool  that, 
may  in  time  leak  and  lead  to  springs  at  the  foot  of 
hill.  Lately  we  have  heard  of  septic  tanks  and  as  yet 
have  found  no  definite  instructions  as  to  construction 
nor  the  theory  of  consumption,  but  am  told  that  some 
microbe  seems  to  act  on  the  solids  and  consume  them. 
How  is  this  done?  J.  H.  n. 

Steubenville,  O. 

A  septic  tank  consists  of  a  watertight,  enclosed, 
underground  reservoir,  usually  built  of  concrete,  and 
of  sufficient  size  to  hold  at  least  two  days’  supply  of 
sewage  from  the  house  which  it  serves.  In  addition 
to  the  tank,  means  must  be  provided  for  purifying 
its  liquid  contents  after  they  are  discharged  and 
this  is  done  in  one  of  two  ways;  either  by  passing 
the  effluent  over  a  filter  bed  of  sand  and  gravel,  or 


PLAN  FOR  A  SEPTIC  TANK.  Fig.  3SS. 


by  discharging  it  through  drain  tiles  laid  just  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  These  tiles  are 
simply  butted  at  the  joints,  without  sealing,  and 
thus  leave  interstices  through  which  the  liquid  from 
the  tank  can  seep  into  the  surrounding  earth.  The 
latter  method  of  disposing  of  the  effluent  is  prefer¬ 
able  where  it  can  be  used. 

The  principle  upon  which  a  septic  tank  works  is 
based  upon  the  action  of  certain  bacteria  which  are 
always  present  in  sewage,  and  which,  if  given  suit¬ 
able  conditions,  will  rot  and  liquefy  the  organic 
solid  matter  in  it.  These  conditions  are  that  sew¬ 
age  shall  remain  with  little  disturbance  in  a  warm 
dark  place  for  at  least  3G  to  4S  hours  without  access 
of  outside  air.  After  the  solids  of  the  sewage  have 
become  liquefied,  the  clear  but  poisonous  fluid  re¬ 
sulting  must  be  purified  by  exposure  to  the  action 
of  other  bacteria  which  work  only  in  the  presence 


DRILL  FOR  SOWING  WHEAT  IN  STANDING 
CORN.  Fig.  389. 


of  air.  This  is  done  either  in  a  filter  bed  or  in  the 
surface  layers  of  the  ground. 

In  details  of  construction  different  types  of  septic 
tanks  vary  as  widely  as  the  ingenuity  of  their  de¬ 
signers,  but  the  basic  principles  upon  which  they 
depend  for  their  successful  operation  are  simple. 
These  may  be  said  to  be:  First,  the  necessity  for  a 
closed  air  and  watertight  receptacle  into  which  the 
sewage  of  a  house  can  be  discharged  and  in  which 
il  can  remain  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible 
until  the  bacteria  present  have  liquefied  the  solids 
in  it.  Second,  the  exposure  of  the  liquid  contents 
of  the  septic  tank  to  the  purifying  action  of  bac¬ 
teria  which  work  in  the  presence  of  air,  during 
which  exposure  it  is  purified  and  rendered  harm¬ 
less.  Third,  the  final  disposal  of  this  now  harmless 
liquid  sewage  in  any  convenient  manner. 

Septic  tanks  in  actual  use  have  varied  all  the  way 
from  a  large  burrel  sunk  into  the  ground  and  per¬ 
mitting  its  contents  to  overflow  into  the  surround¬ 
ing  porous  earth,  to  complicated  systems  with  two 
or  more  tanks  and  numerous  valves  and  switches 
for  the  final  disposal  of  their  contents.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  soil  and  the  nature  of  the  general  sur¬ 
roundings  will  govern  in  large  degree  any  particular 
installation.  The  accompanying  cut  is  given  to 
illustrate  a  comparatively  simple  method  of  build¬ 
ing  a  septic  tank  which  should  work  satisfactorily 
under  ordinary  conditions. 

For  a  family  of  from  six  to  eight  persons  such  a 
tank  should  be  at  least  six  feet  long,  two  feet  nine 
inches  wide,  and  4y2  feet  deep;  giving  a  capacity  of 


1^, 

25  gallons  per  person.  It  should,  if  possible,  be  lo¬ 
cated  10  or  more  feet  from  the  house,  and  the  top 
should  be  at  least  a  foot  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  It  is  best  built  of  concrete  and  is  not  be¬ 
yond  the  ability  of  anyone  ordinarily  skilled  in 
concrete  work.  As  a  certain  amount  of  insoluble 
sludge  will  accumulate  in  the  course  of  years,  a 
manhole  with  reinforced  concrete  cover  should  be 
provided  in  the  receiving  chamber.  The  inlet  to 
the  tank  is  through  a  four-inch  vitrified  sewer  pipe 
from  the  house,  and  is  carried  well  below  the  water 
level  in  the  tank.  This  level  is  determined  by  the 
position  of  the  tank  outlet.  A  thick  surface  scum 
forms  upon  the  contents  of  the  tank  and  this  should 
not  be  broken  up  by  the  inrush  of  the  house  drain¬ 
age.  As  further  protection  against  this,  a  baffle 
board  is  sometimes  placed  opposite  the  inlet  in  the 
tank.  Near  the  further  end  of  the  tank  a  wall  with 
a  narrow  slot-like  opening  at  about  the  level  of  the 
inlet  forms  a  discharge  chamber  from  which  the 
contents  of  the  tank  are  taken  by  a  three-inch  drain 
tile  which  either  empties  upon  a  filter  bed  or  is 
connected  with  the  sub-surface  disposal  system.  The 
outlet  should  be  about  one  foot  below  the  top  of  the 
tank,  and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  floating  solid 
matter,  it,  too,  should  be  carried  well  below  the 
water  level  in  the  tank. 

Where  drain  tile  are  used  for  the  disposal  of  the 
effluent  they  should  be  laid  in  ditches  about  10 
inches  deep,  unless  they  must  be  plowed  over,  when 
they  may  be  laid  16  to  18  inches  deep.  Below  this 
level  they  do  not  work  well.  There  may  be  a  single 
run  of  tile  or  several  parallel  runs.  These  runs 
should  not  exceed  100  feet  in  length  and  might  bet¬ 
ter  be  not  more  than  50.  The  ditches  should  be 
carefully  and  uniformly  graded  with  a  fall  of  one- 
sixteenlli  of  an  inch  to  the  foot.  If  given  too  great 
a  fall,  the  water  will  all  rush  to  the  extreme  end 
and  saturate  the  soil  there  while  that  near  the 
tank  will  not  receive  any  of  the  seepage.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  these  tiles  will  depend  upon  the  land 
and  the  amount  at  one’s  disposal.  They  should  be 
butted  tightly  near  the  tank  and  left  more  open  as 
they  get  further  away,  to  equalize  seepage  from 
them.  The  number  of  lineal  feet  of  tile  needed  will 
depend  upon  th  character  of  the  soil.  According 
to  Prof.  Riley  of  the  Department  of  Farm  Mechanics 
at  Cornell  University,  10  feet  of  three-inch  tile  per 
person  will  probably  suffice  in  very  open  soil.  In 
medium  heavy  loam,  30  feet  should  be  used.  In 
heavy  clay  loam.  50  feet.  In  very  heavy  soils  the 
ditches  may  be  filled  with  gravel  after  the  tiles  are 
laid.  The  more  open  the  soil,  and  the  nearer  the 
surface  that  the  tile  can  be  laid,  the  better  they 
will  work. 

If  circumstances  prevent  the  use  of  drain  tile,  a 
filter  bed  of  sand  and  gravel  may  be  provided  for 
the  effluent  from  the  tank  to  discharge  upon.  Such 
a  filter  bed  should  be  underdrained  to  carry  the 
purified  effluent  from  it  into  any  convenient  stream 
or  other  place  of  disposal.  It  should  be  about  three 
feet  deep  and  have  a  surface  area  of  one  square 
yard  for  every  50  gallons  of  sewage  discharged  upon 
it  daily.  As  the  surface  will  need  occasional  renew¬ 
ing,  it  is  well  to  have  beds  built  in  duplicate  so  that 
one  can  be  always  in  use.  The  work  of  this  filter 
bed  is  not  so  much  mechanical  filtration  as  it  is  to 
provide  a  home  for  the  bacteria  which  purify  the 
liquid  sewage  passing  through  it.  Owing  to  the  heat 
generated  by  chemical  action  in  the  tank,  such  sew¬ 
age  disposal  systems  do  not  freeze,  even  in  coldest 
weather,  but  in  the  extreme  northern  States  it  would 
be  well  to  provide  a  roof  over  filter  beds  used  in  the 
Winter.  m.  b.  d. 

PLANTING  SWEET  CHERRIES. 

I  am  planning  to  set  some  sweet  cherries  the  coming 
Spring,  and  also  some  damson  plum  trees.  The  cherries 
should  be  set  from  25  to  30  feet  apart ;  10x20  feet  would 
be  far  enough  for  damson  plums,  but  when  set  that 
close  they  are  harder  to  work  and  keep  clean.  Would 
it  be  all  right  to  plant  the  cherries  40  feet  apart  and 
a  plum  tree  between,  and  alternate  the  rows  so  that 
the  cherries  would  not  be  opposite  each  other?  What 
are  the  best  two  crab-apples  for  Benzie  Co.,  Mich.? 

Elberta,  Mich.  V.  A. 

If  the  inquirer  will  visit  the  Paul  Rose  cherry  or¬ 
chard,  which  is  near  his  place,  or  if  he  has  already 
.lone  so,  he  will  be  impressed  with  the  crowding  of 
the  trees  that  are  set  20  feet  apart  even  now  in  their 
early  stages  of  bearing,  and  where  they  are  40  feet 
apart  there  will  soon  be  little  room  between  them. 
As  this  is  true  it  seems  that  the  40  feet  spaces 
should  not  be  filled  except  temporarily.  The  damson 
plum  trees  might  !>e  set  in  the  center  of  the  squares 
of  sweet  cherries  that  are  40  feet  apart,  which  will 
make  them  not  far  from  30  feet  apart  while  they 
are  left  standing,  but  in  about  20  years  at  the  latest 
they  will  need  to  be  taken  out.  In  the  meantime  the 
plum  trees  should  have  done  good  service  and  not 
crowded  the  cherry  trees,  but  there  should  be  no 
trifling  about  cutting  them  out  when  the  cherry 
trees  need  all  the  room.  h.  e.  v.  d. 
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THAT  EX-SLAVE’S  FARMING.  understand  that  he  generally  makes  two  or  three  The  crop  rotation  occupies  four  years,  corn,  oats, 

Use  of  Organic  Matter  With  Lime  baks  pei  acie  on  ^and  handled  iQ  this  way.  This  clover,  mixed  hay.  The  fertilizer  may  seem  some- 

„  -  .  .  Tr  ’  seems  to  be  about  the  story  of  Sam  McCall,  and  he  what  low  in  price  for  the  analysis,  i.  e  4  5  per  cent 

(  ne  of  our  readers  in  Vermont  recently  sent  us  is  doing  on  a  concentrated  scale  what  the  Expert-  ammonia,  9.5  per  cent  available  phosphmic  acid  and 

"FfsT“eg  oaer '“our  °f  Agricultural  Dc-  0.5  per  «  potash,  but  £ 

,  ,  ,  f  .  Vermont  friend  partment  at  Washington,  have  been  for  years  advis-  nitrate  of  so, la.  cotton-seed  meal,  basic  slag  and 

ays  that  .(  the  statements  made  m  tins  article  are  Ing.  The  soil  ot  most  parts  ot  the  South  has  been  muriate  of  potash.  1  find  it  satMacZ  not  on!v 

line,  it  ought  to  he  investigated,  and  he  is  right,  for  years  drained  of  organic  matter,  and  of  its  lime,  for  the  oats,  but  for  the  clover  also 

J  lie  newspapers  are  full  of  articles  which  give  some  and  the  thing  to  do  to  improve  this  soil  and  thus  Labor  cost  is  obtained  as  follows:  A  man  boards 

wonderful  statement  of  a  marvelous  farm  record,  increase  the  crops,  is  to  stuff  that  soil  with  organic  himself  and  costs  me  $4, so  a  year  working  11  1 
Ihe  object  seems  to  be  to  tell  as  big  stories  as  is  matter  of  some  sort,  and  then  use  lime,  both  to  de-  hours  weekdays  and  five  hours  Sundays  or  a  yeart'y 
possible,  to  get  into  type  all  the  great  things  which  cay  the  organic  matter  and  to  put  the  soil  into  better  total  of  3,848  hours  per  year,  which  makes  the-cost 
may  be  easily  done  on  the  American  farm.  Most  of  physical  condition.  That  plan  has  been  advocated  approximately  12.5  cents'  per  hour  T  assume  th^ 
these  stories  have  little  foundation  in  fact.  They  for  years,  and  the  Gulf  States  with  their  mild  cli-  a  horse  works  900  hours  a  year  and  that  Tt  costs 
are  printed  in  order  to  make  entertaining  reading,  mate  and  ability  to  grow  Crimson  clover,  cow  peas,  me  .$50  per  year  to  keep  him-it  surely  does  not  cost 

for  the  average  city  man  seems  to  like  to  have  agn-  and  other  leguminous  crops  are  admirably  situated  less  than  that— which  gives  5  5  cents  per  hour  per 

cultural  information  served  up  in  the  form  of  a  to  carry  out  the  plan.  This  is  what  Sam  McCall  horse  as  the  cost  of  his  labor 

fan-y  tale.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  farmer  has  done.  He  has  grasped  the  situation,  and  in  some  I  trust  your  readers  are  sufficiently  interested  in 
could  afford  to  laugh  at  this  ridiculous  nonsense,  but  way  learned  that  his  soil  responds  to  immense  quan-  the  vitally  important  subject  of  costs  to  criticize  this 
it  has  a  serious  side  as  well,  for  all  this  guff  and  tities  of  organic  matter.  Therefore  he  plows  under  cost  statement  freely  as  a  result  of  their  own  ex 
fany  literature  has  its  effect  upon  the  city  consurn-  green  crops,  and  also  scrapes  up  everything  he  can  perienee,  for  naturally  I  am  extremely  anxious  to 
er  who  are  troubled  now  seriously  by  what  they  find  on  the  rest  of  his  farm,  and  works  it  into  the  cut  the  above  cost  whereve“  I  can  wLy 
call  the  high  cost  of  living.  Such  stuff  as  the  news-  soil  of  a  few  acres.  There  is  no  great  discovery  Vermont.  vvLer  s  brown 

papers  punt  naturally  leads  these  consumers  to  be-  about  it,  and  no  great  magic,  or  new  development  of 

lieve  that  farming  is  not  only  immensely  profitable,  mystery.  Sam  McCall  simply  knows  how  to  stuff  A  COW’S  TEETH, 

but  perhaps  the  easiest  job  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  his  soil,  and  then  take  the  stuffing  out  of  it  and  One  of  mv  „.;ii  , 

Thus  these  people  lose  the  most  important  thought  V"  °“  * 

connected  with  this  discussion  of  the  35-cent  dollar.  mash.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  great  reduction 

They  th!,*  the  farmers  are  a  set  of  highway  rob-  .  ^Sk  tog  ’jSrt'dlSS: 

Deis,  holding  up  the  consumers,  compelling  them  to  -  ^  \  ered  that  nearly  all  of  her  teeth  are  loose, 

pay  extravagant  prices,  and  pocketing  practically  /  •  i/ABr¥  *.  '  \  and  1  am  urged  to  believe  this  may  be  the 

point  of  view  the  publication  of  all  this  guff  and  /  •  \  th<\  gum.s-  T  .  w.  o.  c. 

extravagant  talk  about  successful  farming  is  a  great  '  J  8p.ukill,  X.  \.  , 

mistake,  and  injury  to  the  business.  The  article  in  I  T  ront  “1C,S01‘  teeth  ot  a11  adult  cows 

question  purported  to  tell  the  story  of  Sam  McCall,  /  jj  !"?.  °°*e‘  .  ero  /  ,not  80  tbey  u'ould 

an  Alabama  negro.  McCall  is  said  to  be  an  ex-slave  .&£  “  JaJe  tke  >ai*  of  rhe  bard  palate  above* 

about  75  years  old.  He  lives  in.  Clark  Countv.  Ala-  ®  1  o  turther  prevent  injury  and  likewise 

bama,  and  according  Ag/  7  enable  the  ammal  more  easily  and  se- 

be  found  on  any  farm  h  ^ _  she  should 

States.  The  former  b»  sold  to  the 

slave  knew  nothing  of  -  —  _  butcher.  The  cow  111 

cultivation™ b u t° \v a s°a  FATR  SAMPLES  0F  TIIE  J-  IT-  HALE  PEACH  (A  Bud  Sport  of  the  Elberta.)  Fig.  390.  oiTto”  “ve  Profit0 

gathering  leaves  in  "he^FaU  to^spreacf'ovir  their*tond  ara  thou^an(ls  of  white  men  a11  over  Alabama  able,  and  if  so  should  be  disposed  of  as  suggested, 

to  form  humus  in  the  soil.  Sam  never  heard  of  the  10  mignt  Jllst  :ls  wel1  do  the  8ame  thing.  As  she  has  suddenly  gone  off  feed  and  fallen  off  in 

rd  ll,uuuis’  bllt  b?  concluded  the  white  farmers  knew  COST  OF  TROVVIMr  n ATC  IQll  milk  dow  it:  is  most  Ukely,  however,  that  she  is 

what  they  were  doing  and  he  followed  suit.  He  later  Ub  OKU  YV  UNO  UA 1 5 — 1913.  .  ..  .  ..  .  . 

decided  to  use  the  refuse  of  all  crops  as  a  natural  As  a  result  of  keeping  a  complete  but  simple  svs-  1,!,"  from  mdigestwn,  and  we  would  give  her  a 
tei tilizer.  At  the  time  he  began  to  cultivate  his  tern  of  •ieemmt<  T  o,ui  tn-if  it-  i,,,  .  ’  tull  dose  ot  physic,  such  as  1  *4  pounds  of  Epsom 

land  commercial  fertilizers  were  little  known  and  the  0t  accounte>  1  fin(1  that  lf  ba»  cost  me  this  year  saltg  (if  ghe  j  1  000  D0uuds  in  hfllf 

ex-slave  has  never  made  use  of  them  during  his  en-  >>0-b  cents  per  bushel  for  847  bushels  from  my  14-  .  ^  w 

°"  nrem-  acre  crop  of  oats.  This  cost  is  obtained  as  follows-  “  ?'T  gf°U"  *“gW  “*  *“d  *  CuptuI  0( 

Daring  the  past  five  years  we  have  investigated  ,  re,-  acre  .  “rap  mf,8se8  f  *’*  <'ose>  ?°wly  an<1  ««• 

several  hundred  of  such  stories  generally  finding  a  ,la,!tcs-  Per  thousand .  $0.52  tlllly  110111  11  long-necked  bottle.  After  the  physic 

sin-ill  ha  sis  of  fact  „„a„  ‘  ,  '  .  ,  Interest  at  b  per  cent  on  $30,  the  average  value  of  lias  acted  give  her  half  a  dram  of  fluid  extract  of 

smai 1  oasis  ot  fact  upon  which  some  dreamer  with  one  acre.  This  latter  obtained  bv  dividing  the  ..  *  g,  ^  ^  . 

a  limber  imagination  has  built  a  wonderful  struc-  tatal  v,alue.  of  farm  exclusive  of ‘buildings”  and  ,  “  ’  tuo  drams  ot  fluul  extract  ot  gentian 

ture  In  order  tn  ion,,,,  „  ,  „rst  •  •  b-v  tbe  area  of  the  farm .  1.80  root  aud  two  ounces  of  whisky  three  times  a  day  in 

we  sent  to  a  numbed  U  ho^lotTl^T  cSfi  a  qUart  °f  she  is  wel. 

If-im01  J'tf\Diggar;  f  Uie  EXPCriment  Stati°U-  H«S°winUi  (ffisking1™!^8 hours' aiid  peg-tooth  one  ^  a"U”'  - 

greatT exaggerated?  Tt  ZTuc^Tl  T  actu-rt  .  toTl^Z .  °UG.  ^ . h?T.  .f.  23.f  .59  SEEDING  IN  CORN  BY  MACHINE, 

farmer  .md  1, ,  f ,  ‘  fbroe  bushels  at  50  cents .  1.50  Most  of  our  people  who  sow  cover  crops  in  corn 

larraer,  and  he  has  for  several  years  produced  very  Fertilizer,  400  pounds  of  (4.5-9.5-6.51  at  8137  54S  ,  .7  .  ‘ 

large  yields  of  cotton  on  a  small  acreage.  lie  also  Ceding  one  man  and  one  pair  horses  1.25  hour  '  '  ‘  *  .  1  5  '  Ul  '  aiul  then  work  lt  m  'A,th 

grows  cpv-prni  prnilc,  „„„  . . .  ,,  '  ,  ..  at  23.5  cents .  29  a  walking  harrow.  W  hen  carefully  done,  this  gives 

example  he  drills  -i  mw  if  !c  hame  aut '  <or  lu.,1thl!?;  raia>  aian  and  oue  l>air  borses  °-7r>  hour  a  good  seeding,  but  it  means  going  over  the  field 

rows  of  cotton,  and  then  when  the  cotton  has  been  Harvesting,  done  by  a  neighbor  with  his  three  '  twice-’  and  a  careless  workman  will  often  make  a 

cut  out,  cau,  of  course,  sow  a  cover  crop  like  Crim-  ofS  iu  ’  h^ua' fioid,' awn' and  „„V  pah-  1U°  '""Z,5"1 "  ”1' el°Ver'  .  .  „  .  ,  , 

wn  clover,  to  be  plowed  under.  These  methods  are  harf,‘s-  1-°  bouL  j111'11  at  12.5  cents  and  horses  \  run  >ei  of  the  To«a  Agncultuiist  lias  an 

not  nrnniiv.ii  iv.,.  1  ,  .  at  11  cents  per  hour .  70  excellent  article  on  YY  inter  wheat  for  Iowa,  and 

r»rrrie0^  . *  .»•-  101  « s^ks 

wMcnreo{„‘reeaTear:frts  ot  r-table  TtZ  F,:zlnz;: 

For  instance  we  understand  the  &ilme  spat*  My  14  acres  gave  a>o  847  bushels,  or  60.5  bushels  drill  will  work  through  between  two  rows  of  corn. 

acres  of  land  \11  the  leaf  semin^11*  V°n  i*  ’T  Mt'r°  1  1,aV.e  calle<1  U  60  l>ushels  1>er  acre  iu  the  Tbe  s^ed  is  dropped  from  the  hopper,  and  the  disks 

vegetable  matter'  ava^birfn^w?3i  t  1  m  ■  comiJutatlaaTa»4d  ^.34  the  total  cost  of  pro-  running  behind  cover  the  seed  and  firm  the  ground, 

be  scraped  or  gathered  for  use  L  '  f'™  u.,u  llu11  per  aci'g  dlvlded  l)-v  <!0-  tbe  -vicl(1  Per  acre,  YVhile  this  is  not  considered  a  sure  method  of  drilling 

.or;1 r;r  ;!0-c  “uts  iis  the  cost  ^  ^  . . . . .  ° „ 

put  in  rapidly  and  effectively  with  such  a  machine. 


ioiq 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  roust  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


What  Ailed  the  Potatoes  ? 

Last  Spring  I  planted  about  one  acre 
with  State  of  Maine  potatoes,  and  it  was 
considered  the  finest  patch  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity.  When  I  came  to  dig  them  I  found 
the  tubers  plentiful,  but  very  small.  Will 
you  inform  me  what  you  think  was  the 
cause  of  it?  I  used  stable  manure  broad¬ 
cast.  and  about  1,000  pounds  of  4-8-10 
fertilizer.  b.  r.  S. 

This  man  does  not  give  his  post  office, 
nor  does  he  tell  us  the  kind  of  soil  or 
season.  He  does  not  say  whether  these 
potatoes  matured  or  whether  the  big 
vines  were  killed  by  blight.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  can  only  guess  at  it — 
a  thing  we  do  not  like  to  do.  Our  guess 
is  that  the  soil  was  naturally  strong  and 
that  the  manure  and  the  fertilizer  to¬ 
gether  provided  so  much  nitrogen  that 
the  vines  made  a  very  quick  and  rank 
growth,  so  that  they  looked  well.  Many 
tubers  were  started,  but  as  no  spraying 
was  done  those  big  and  tender  vines 
blighted  before  the  tubers  could  make 
large  size.  Most  likely  the  vines  were 
forced  into  a  heavy  growth  and  could  not 
complete  it. 


Growing  Potatoes  From  Cuttings. 

Can  you  tell  ine  the  record  crop  of  po¬ 
tatoes  grown  from  sprouts  or  cuttings  in 
a  greenhouse?  Is  this  plan  advisable 
with  new  varieties?  s.  b.  c. 

This  was  sent  to  Sutton  &  Sons,  the 
English  seedsmen,  who  say : 

“The  system  of  growing  potatoes  from 
cuttings  came  into  practice  more  largely 
at  the  time  of  the  great  potato  boom 
(1005-6-7),  of  which  you  have  no  doubt 
heard.  It  is  in  our  opinion  a  most  ob¬ 
jectionable  practice,  as  it  weakens  the 
vitality  of  the  potato  to  a  very  great  ex¬ 
tent,  and  the  practice  has  now  almost 
ceased.  The  following  short  extract 
which  appeared  in  an  horticultural  pa¬ 
per  in  1907  will  be  of  interest  to  you. 

“  ‘For  obtaining  a  maximum  crop 
from  one  root,  or  a  given  number  of  roots, 
a  system  approximating  to  layering  is 
followed.  The  sets,  average  size,  but 
with  all  the  shoots  retained  are  planted 
on  prepared  mounds  of  soil,  and  allowed 
six  feet  apart  all  ways.  The  mound 
should  be  about  IS  inches  high,  and  as 
the  shoots  advance  in  growth  they  are 
spread  out,  and  pegged  down  to  cover 
the  mound.  Earthing  up  is  accomplished 
by  heaping  fine,  dry  compost  round  and 
over  the  stems.  A  handful  of  superphos¬ 
phate  and  sulphate  of  potash  mixed  is 
dusted  around  the  stems  at  each  earthing, 
a  little  sulphate  of  ammonia  being  added 
if  the  growth  is  backward.  A  similar 
system  to  the  above  was  adopted  by  Mr. 
Gemmell,  who  in  1005  won  the  National 
Potato  Society’s  prize  for  the  heaviest 
root.  This  weighed  43  pounds  and  com¬ 
prised  222  tubers.’  ”  SUTTON  &  SONS. 


Curculio  Attacking  Peach. 

Will  you  please  describe  the  life  and 
habits  of  a  small  white  worm  about  one- 
half  inch  long,  found  in  a  ripening  peach? 
Also  cure  or  prevention  and  when  ap¬ 
plied.  E.  C.  A. 

Washington  Grove,  Md. 

This  is  doubtless  the  Plum  curculio, 
which  affects  the  fruit  of  plums,  apples, 
pears,  cherries  and  peaches.  Its  parent 
is  a  small  beetle,  black  with  gray  and 
brown  mottlings.  The  beetle  hibernates 
and  appears  in  early  Spring,  feeding 
upon  unopened  buds  and  young  leaves  of 
peach,  apricot,  plum,  cherry,  apple  and 
pear.  The  beetle  lays  its  egg  in  the 
young  fruit,  making  a  crescent-shaped 
cut  through  the  skin  for  the  purpose. 
When  the  fruit  drops  (dropping  is  not 
invariable,  though  usual  with  most 
fruits)  the  larva  leaves  the  decayed  fruit 
and  enters  the  ground  to  pupate  and 
change  to  the  adult  form.  Control 
methods  include  the  destruction  of  the 
beetles  by  spraying  with  arsenates  when 
buds  are  opening  in  the  Spring,  repeating 
this  when  the  petals  fall.  All  rubbish 
should  be  removed  from  the  orchard,  thus 
lessening  places  where  the  beetles  may 
hibernate;  clean  cultivation  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  on  this  account.  All  fallen  fruit 
should  be  removed ;  sheep  or  hogs  are 
very  valuable  for  this  purpose,  as  they 
will  devour  the  fruit  before  the  larva 
leaves  it  to  enter  the  ground.  In  the 
case  of  plums,  jarring  the  trees,  over  a 
sheet  or  other  receptacle  is  excellent 


practice,  especially  early  in  the  day.  as 
the  beetles  will  lie  quietly  for  some  time, 
and  they  may  then  be  gathered  up  and 
destroyed.  _ _ 

Corn  at  10  Cents  a  Bushel. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  metro¬ 
politan  dailies,  the  magazines  and  occa¬ 
sionally  a  would-be  agricultural  publica¬ 
tion,  circulated  misleading  and  false  re¬ 
ports  that  corn  can  be  raised  for  10  cents 
a  bushel;  how  the  boys  beat  their  dad¬ 
dies,  and  how  the  railroads  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  people  offer  in¬ 
ducements  aided  by  bankers,  and  grain 
dealers  offer  premiums  for  the  greatest 
crop  at  least  cost.  It  is  time  that  practical 
farmers  with  the  aid  of  truthful  agricul¬ 
tural  publications  place  before  the  public 
correct  information  and  actual  facts. 
Taking  an  acre  of  land  that  will  produce 
100  bushels  of  corn,  the  land  is  worth 
$100  an  acre  in  most  sections  where  corn 
is  grown.  The  expense  for  the  labor  and 
fertility  involved  during  the  process  of 
growing  an  acre  of  corn  at  a  rough  esti¬ 
mate  is  about  as  follows:  Plowing,  $3.50; 
harrowing,  marking  and  planting,  $2.50 ; 
three  cultivations,  each  $1.50,  $4.50 ; 

cutting  and  husking,  10  cents  a  bushel ; 
$10 ;  marketing,  five  cents  a  bushel.  Fer¬ 
tility  carried  in  the  corn,  grain  and  fod¬ 
der  at  prevailing  price  for  chemicals,  ni¬ 
trogen,  phosphoric  and  potash.  27  cents 
per  bushel  or  $27  in  a  hundred  bushels,  a 
total  of  $51.50,  or  51%  cents  per  bushel 
under  ordinary  conditions,  that  are  fa¬ 
vorable.  This  does  not  include  $5  inter¬ 
est,  tax,  75  cents,  bringing  the  cost  to 
over  57  cents  per  bushel.  As  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  corn  is  only  about  one-half  of 
a  hundred  bushels  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen 
that  the  reports  so  industriously  circulat¬ 
ed  are  a  humbug  and  a  fraud. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  H.  stout. 


Killing  Quack  Grass. — On  page  930 
some  one  inquires  how  to  kill  quack 
grass.  He  will  make  a  big  mistake,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  in  using  a  spring-tooth  harrow  and 
raking  up  the  roots  and  hauling  away, 
as  they  contain  potash,  phosphoric  acid 
and  nitrogen,  also  humus.  My  advice 
would  be  to  get  a  disk  harrow,  a  small 
one,  eight  disks.  16-inch,  file  the  disks 
sharp  and  keep  them  sharp.  Load  down 
with  250-pound  stone,  and  a  good  man 
on  the  seat;  hitch  three  good  horses  to 
disk  and  disk  every  few  days,  first  one 
way.  then  cross-ways.  If  this  does  not 
knock  the  quack  out  then  my  experience 
is  no  good  along  this  line.  Keep  the 
disks  sharp.  Load  down  with  at  least 
400  pounds.  Have  plenty  of  power  to 
draw  the  machine.  Arthur  gatehill. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Selling  Sweet  Apples. — I  have  read 
in  Hope  Farm  Notes  about  the  sweet 
apple,  also  what  Mr.  M.  M.  Clark  says, 
but  I  think  if  one  has  good,  smooth  fruit 
more  profit  can  be  obtained  by  shipping 
to  New  York  City.  On  this  farm  we 
have  a  row  of  Sweet  Harvest,  which  I 
spray  with  as  much  care  as  any  other 
apple,  and  we  do  have  some  very  fine 
fruit  from  these  old  trees.  I  should  think 
that  they  were  about  35  or  40  years  old, 
and  are*  always  loaded  with  fruit.  We 
hand-picked  some  this  year  and  they 
sold  for  $1.75  and  $2  per  bushel  basket 
in  New  York,  more  than  our  best  Red 
Astrachans.  With  us  the  season  is  about 
the  same  as  the  Red  Astrachan.  Even 
the  drops  brought  as  much  as  red  varie¬ 
ties,  the  only  trouble  with  them  is  that 
they  are  so  tender  when  handled  roughly. 
They  will  bruise  and  blacken  as  badly 
as  a  Nyack  Pippin.  So  if  some  of  The 
Rural  readers  have  a  tree  of  the  Sweet 
Harvest  take  a  little  pains  and  spray 
well  with  arsenate  of  lead  for  the  young 
Codling  worm,  and  they  will  be  well  re¬ 
paid  for  their  work  with  an  abundance  of 
good  eating  and  baking  apples.  I  also 
notice  that  children  like  them  as  well  as 
pigs.  w.  H.  S.  G. 

Middletown,  N.  .T. 

White  Snakeroot. — In  an  answer 
to  a  question  regarding  a  sick  cow,  Dr. 
Alexander  states  that  the  animal  may  be 
poisoned  by  white  snakeroot,  which  often 
occurs  in  woodland  pastures  in  late  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall.  This  plant,  it  is  said,  not 
only  affects  the  animal,  but  also  makes 
her  milk  and  butter  injurious  to  consum¬ 
ers.  The  white  snakeroot,  Eupatorium 
ageratoides,  is  a  close  relative  of  our  old 
friend  boneset  or  thoroughwart,  but  the 
flower  head  is  whiter  and  more  showy,  in 
loose  graceful  clusters ;  the  leaves  are 
thin,  deep  green,  with  slender  stems  and 
toothed  edges,  pointed  at  the  tip,  and 
broadened  almost  to  heart  shape  at  base. 
It  is  common  in  dense  woods  and  along  ] 
shaded  roadsides,  blooming  from  .Tilly  to 
October.  Its  poisonous  character  is  of¬ 
ten  denied,  but  “The  Indiana  Weed  Book” 
says  that  it  causes  trembles  and  death 
in  cats,  rabbits  and  lambs,  and  that  milk  ! 
from  poisoned  cows  causes  sickness  and  ! 
death.  The  U.  S.  Dispensatory  ignores 
this  plant,  but  says  that  Eupatorium 
aromaticum,  which  quite  closely  resem¬ 
bles  it,  contains  coumarin,  the  active 
principle  contained  in  the  Tonka  bean, 
which  is  a  narcotic,  first  stimulating  and 
then  paralyzing  the  heart  action.  It  is 
evident  that  white  snakeroot  should  not 
be  permitted  on  the  farm.  It  is  a  per¬ 
ennial,  but  may  be  destroyed  by  succes¬ 
sive  mowings  in  July,  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  by  drainage  and  cultivation. 
The  root  of  white  snakeroot  is  sold  to 
botanic  druggists,  bringing,  when  prop¬ 
erly  dried,  three,  or  four  cents  a  pound. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Concrete 
Corn  Grib 
Supports 


Experts  Prove  Lehigh  Best 

Save  your  corn  from  mice.  Build  the  foundation  of  your  corn-crib 
with  concrete.  Lasts  forever  and  no  repairs  ever  needed.  But  choose 
the  cement  wisely  because  good  concrete  work  dependson  the  quality  of  the  cement. 

Specify  Lehigh — the  same  as  experts  Send  for  Two  Free  Book* 

and  contractors  do — and  you.  take  no  chances. 

Innumerable  tests  show  Lehigh  85S  above  the 
standard  demanded.  It  is  beyond  question  the 
cement  for  any  and  all  farm  uses — houses,  bams. 


silos,  corn-crib  foundations,  steps,  walks,  fence 
posts,  hoa  and  poultry  houses,  watering  troughs,  etc. 


that  show  pictures,  plans,  directions 
and  specifications  for  over  30  practical  uses 
of  concrete  on  the  farm.  “The  Modern  Farm¬ 
er”  and  "The  Silo  Book”  arc  two  of  the 
most  valuable  books  on  concrete  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Send  for  them  today.  Address:  39A 


Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co.  38B6Consumer8  Co.  Bldg.,  Chicago 

1  rpm 

J^  35% ABOVE  STANDARD*1  A 


If  You're  a  Good  Orchardist 
Plant  Extra  Good  Trees 

If  it’s  worth  while  in  your  orchard  to  plant  trees 
that  have  a  future  of  plenty  and  profit,  plant 
Harrison  trees.  In  our  favored  natural  tree  soil 
and  climate,  trees  develop  wonderful  roots  big 
tops,  perfect  health  and  unbounded  vitality. 
They  are  acclimatod  everywhere. 

Budded  From  Bearing  Orchards 

That’s  one  reason  Harrisons’  trees  bear  so  early, 
heavily,  surely!  Our  1914  general  catalogue,  just 
out.  tells  all  about  it:  sent  free.  Get  it  sure!  I  ho 
How  and  Why  of  Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens  sent 
free.  “How  to  Grow  and  Market  H  ruit  mailed 
postpaid  for  50  cents,  rebated  on  the  first  So  order. 

Our  exports  will  answer  your  questions  „  n 
about  fruit-growing.,  dome  to  Berlin  -  hi" 
if  you  can,  but  write  lODAY  for 
the  books  and  tell  us  your  plant¬ 
ing  ambitions. 

Harrisons’  Nurseries 
Box  394 
Berlin 

Md. 


TREES  COST  %  LESS 


■yOU  sllbuld  get  our  special  Fall  prices  on 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants.  Less  than  half 
agents’  prices  and  stock  is  guaranteed.  We  also 
prepay  freight.  Don’t  buy  until  you’ve  read 
our  catalogue,  sent  free.  Write  for  it 
today. 

RICHLAND  NURSERIES 

Box  135  -  -  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

BOOK 

Saves 

ploney 


7 00,000  Fruit  Trees 

FOR  FALL  PLASTI.NO 
You  want  the  best  Fresh  Dug 
Genesee  Valley  grown  trees 
when  you  plant  this  fall. 
Guaranteed  True  to  Name 
I  sell  them  direct  from  Nursery 
to  planter  at  wholesale  prices. 

DO  NOT  BUY  until  you  write 
for  my  free  illustrated  catalog. 
wki.Ls  wholesale  nurseries 

Box  4 a. _ DANSYILLE,  N.  \. 


Red  Wave  Seed  Wheat-140 


BUSHEL  hags 
C.  G.  Bower.  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE-80  BU*  KYE  ANI>  WINTKR 


ETCH. 
H.'K.  CRANDALL, 


mixed,  S3  per  bn. 
-  Wilawana,  Fa, 


Uqui  Cnod  Run— SI  Per  bushel,  f.o.  b.,  bags  included. 

nenOGCUnyt:  H.  C.  STEVENS,  East  Canaan.  Conn. 

PURE  FIELD  SEEDS— SEED  WHEAT 

(RedWave  and  Winter  King) CLOVER,  TIMOTHY. 
ALSIKE.  ALFALFA  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF 
PURE  FIELD  SEEDS  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer:  free  from  noxious  weeds  Ask  for  samples 

A  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  -  JFOSTOKIA,  OHIO. 

Standard  Apple  Barrels 

Car  lots  or  less.  ROOT.  GILLIES,  Medina.  N.  Y. 


HOFFMAN’S 
WHEAT  BOOK 

32  PAGES 

AMOS  HOFFMAN, 


With  8  samples  of  good 
wheat — is  free^-if  you 
ask  for  it.  It  tells— 
How  to  farm  wheat— 
Whore  to  get  seed— clean 
of  cockle,  rye.  cheat, smut. 

-  JLnudisviUc,  Pa. 


IDEAL  FRUIT  PICKING  BAG 

and  so  arranged  as  to 
equalize  the  load  on 
both  shoulders. 

The  openings  are  ar¬ 
ranged  so  both  iiands 
can  be  used  in  picking 
and  the  draw  string  is 
arranged  so  the  fruit 
can  be  let  out  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  in  emptying  the 
bag. 

The  bag  can  be  let 
down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel  before  open¬ 
ing  the  draw  string,  thus  not  bruising  thefruit. 

This  is  the  best  and  handiest  arrangement 
for  picking  fruit  that  has  ever  been  offered. 
A  trial  will  convince  the  most  skeptical. 

SAMPLE  POSTPAID,  $1.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

BARKER  HSFG.  GO. 

35  Ambrose  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PoUU'xrvn  DLnlc-lkcts,  Lettuce,  Kohl-rabi. 
UdDDdgC  rldlllo  $1  per  lOOU.  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  $1.50  per  100(1.  Cauliflower,  Peppers,  $2  per 
1000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT’.  Hristol,  Pa. 


FRONT 


BACK 


FALL 


BEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Rest  varieties. 
Catalogue  Free.  BASIL  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


Plants  for  Pall  planting. 
Raspberry.  Blackberry 

Plants.  CATALOGUE  FREE 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Good  Ground,  N.  Y, 


STRAWBERRY 


Calendar  and  CDCE 
Directions  1  11  kC 


MM  I  We  make  Bucket,  Barrel. 

9  Knapsack,  4-Row  Rotate 

1  ■  ■  P  Sprayers,  Power  Orchard  RiR9  — 

Sprayers  of  all  kinds  for  all  purposes. 
Automatic  liquid  agitators  and  strainer  cleaners- 
up-to-date  sprayer  line.  Ask  for  free  spraying  book. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  1  1  th  SL.  Elmlro,  N.  V. 


Maloney  TREES 


750,000  Cherry  980,000  Apple 

At  wholesale  prices  that  will  astonish  yon. 
29  years  growing  trees  anti  selling  tllrect 
to  the  planter  menus  yon  take  no  risk  In 
dealing  with  us.  He  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction  or  money  refunded.  Write  today 
for  oor  FREE,  Illustrated  catalogue  of 
JMj »  guaranteed,  true  to  name  trees.  300 

_  acres.  Visit  onr  nurseries.  MALONEY 
1  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.  1  37  Main  St.,  Danaville,  N.  Y. 
1  Dansville’s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries. 


Kel  ly's  TREES 


Onr  catalog  is  our  only  agent ;  send  tori 
lit  and  note  the  saving  at  growers’  prices.  1 

■  Hardy,  healthy  trees,  sure  to  grow  and  bear 

■  abundantly.  A  quarter  of  a  century  exper- 
11©  nee  in  tree  values  guarantees  you  the  most 
■profitable  bearing  qualities.  Highest  grade  apple  trees  onr  J 

■  Fall  specialty.  Don't  fall  to  writ©  for  catalog  now. 

iKellyBros. WliolesaleNurseries.71  MninSt  , Oansville.N.Y. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

Less  than  One  Cent  each  will  protect 
your  trees  from  Mice  and  Rabbits  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry, 
O.,  are  selling  the  Best  Tree  Protector 
made.  Write  them  for  Prices. 

700,000  Fruit  Trees 

healthy,  all  first  quality  and  guaranteed  true.  All 
Dansville  grown  and  Fresh  Dug.  No  San  Jose  Scale. 
Special  bargains  l’or  fall  plant inpr.  Jllus.  Catalog  free. 

DENTON.  WILLIAMS  &  DENTON,  Wholesul©  Nurserymen 
31  Klin  Street,  Damoilhs  N.  Y. 


it 


SCALECIDE 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 


DON’T  NEGLECT  FALL  SPRAYING.  GET  READY  NOW. 

Many  trees  can  be  saved  that  would  die  before  Spring  if  unsprayed. 

“SCALECIDE”  will  positively  destroy  San  Jose  and  Cottony  Maple  Scale, 
Pear  Psylla ,  etc.,  without  injury  to  the  trees. 

Many  of  the  finest  orchards  in  the  country  have  been  sprayed  with“SCALECIDE”  for  the 
past  eight  years,  producing  record  crops  and  prize  winning  fruit.  It  costs  less  to  spray  with 
r‘SCALECIDE”  than  Lime-Sulfur,  and  does  better  work.  We  stake  our  reputation  on  this 
assertion.  Write  today  for  our  booklet,  “Scalecide,  the  Tree  Saver.”  Sent  free  on  request. 

Our  Service  Department  furnishes  everything  for  the  orchard  at  money-saving  prices. 
Tell  us  your  needs.  B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  Dept.  N.  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 


KINGS 


Invite  you  to  come  to  Dansville.  300,000  fruit  trees  to  sell 

Apples  2-yr.  5  to  7  ft.  at  $120.00  per  1,000.  Peaches,  1-yr.  4  to  6  ft. 
ut  $80.00  per  1,000.  Guaranteed  true  to  name,  free  from  scale, 
and  aphis.  Visit  us  now  or  write  atonce.  Prices  will  advance. 
Buy  from  a  reliable  linn  on  a  rising  market.  w 

KING  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  -  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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Trouble  With  Raspberries;  Greenhouse 
Compost. 

1.  What  was  the  matter  with  my  black 
raspberries?  They  were  loaded  with  ber¬ 
ries,  but  just  before  they  began  to  get 
ripe  the  leaves  on  top  began  to  turn  yel¬ 
low,  then  black  and  died.  It  gradually 
extended  down  the  cane,  so  I  did  not 
gather  any  berries.  The  new  canes  ap¬ 
pear  all  healthy  and  all  right.  What 
would  be  the  remedy  to  prevent  its  hap¬ 
pening  again?  2.  How  do  they  make 
compost,  or  rich  dirt,  such  as  is  used  in 
greenhouses?  G.  A.  n. 

Fairfax,  Va. 

1.  I  do  not  know  of  any  disease  that 
the  black-cap  raspberry  is  subject  to  that 
would  affect  the  plants  in .  the  manner 
described.  Cane  borers  sometimes  cause 
considerable  loss  from  boring  into  and 
eating  the  heart  out  of  the  cane;  their 
presence  is  easily  noticeable,  as  the  leaves 
soon  turn  yellow  and  gradually  dry  up 
as  the  life  is  sapped  out  of  the  cane  by 
the  borer.  The  remedy  lies  in  cutting 
out  and  burning  of  all  the  old  dead  and 
infested  canes,  which  will  usually  keep 
these  enemies  under  control.  I  have 
known  extremely  dry  weather  to  affect 
raspberries  in  the  manner  described.  They 
are  not  a  deep-rooted  plant  and  always 
suffer  more  or  less  during  a  drought,  es¬ 
pecially  if  carrying  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit. 
I  have-  on  two  or  three  different  occa¬ 
sions  seen  whole  fields  become  almost  a 
total  loss  from  a  severe  drought  coming 
on  three  or  four  weeks  before  and  ex¬ 
tending  over  the  ripening  period.  When 
this  occurred  the  green  berries  began  to 
dry  up,  the  leaves  to  turn  yellow  and 
finally  the  whole  plantation  assumed  a 
dry,  parched  appearance  as  the  fruiting 
canes  died.  The  remedy  of  course  in  a 
case  of  this  kind,  is  moisture,  in  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  to  meet  the  plants’  require¬ 
ments.  If  rains  fail  and  it  is  not  prac¬ 
tical  to  irrigate,  then  there  is  no  remedy, 
and  the  plants  must  suffer  and  perhaps 
the  fruiting  canes  perish,  resulting  in 
either  a  partial  or  total  loss  of  the  crop. 

2.  The  very  best  soil  obtainable  for 
general  use  in  the  greenhouse  is  that 
made  by  composting  sods  cut  from  an 
old  pasture  field  and  partially  decom¬ 
posed  stable  manure,  in  the  proportions 
of  two  loads  of  sod  to  one  load  of  ma¬ 
nure.  The  sods  may  be  cut  in  any 
length  and  width  desired  and  about  two 
inches  thick.  The  location  selected  for 
the  compost  heap  should  be  slightly  de¬ 
pressed  so  the  water  will  not  drain  away 
from  the  heap.  When  the  heap  is  made, 
first  lay  two  thicknesses  of  sod  as  a  foun¬ 
dation,  turning  them  upside  down;  then 
a  layer  of  manure  two  inches  deep,  and 
so  on  until  the  heap  reaches  a  height  of 
three  or  four  feet,  leaving  it  flat  on  top 
so  the  rains  will  penetrate  it  readily. 
When  the  sod  becomes  partially  decayed, 
take  a  sharp  garden  spade,  start  at  one 
end  of  the  compost  heap,  cutting  it 
straight  down.  This  will  sever  the  sods 
into  small  pieces.  When  a  quantity  has 
thus  been  cut  down  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
pulverize  and  mix  it  with  the  garden  hoe 
before  forming  into  another  heap.  Con¬ 
tinue  this  cutting  and  mixing  until  the 
entire  heap  is  gone  over,  and  formed  into 
a  new  heap  similar  to  the  old.  This  cut¬ 
ting  and  mixing  should  be  repeated  every 
three  or  four  weeks  until  the  whole  is 
well  rotted  and  fined,  when  it  is  reidy 
for  use.  Soil  thus  made  will  contain  an 
abundance  of  organic  matter,  and  will  be 
well  suited  for  almost  all  kinds  of  vege¬ 
table  and  flowering  plants.  k. 

Stockyards  Manure. 

Would  it  pay  me  to  buy  manure  at 
the  stockyard  horse  stables  at  .$1  a  ton 
loaded  on  car  in  20-ton  lots,  and  pay  $10 
a  car  in  freight,  for  putting  on  my  land 
to  raise  the  general  fertility  of  the  farm, 
which  is  in  good  cultivation  and  fair  fer¬ 
tility,  but  is  clay  and  needs  a  solvent? 

I  could  do  the  carting  without  paying 
extra  money  for  it.  What  would  be  the 
best  way  of  using  the  manure  on  the  land 
this  Fall?  I  have  a  manure  spreader, 
f  arting  would  be  a  mile  and  a  half  over 
good  road.  I  can  get  other  stockyard 
manures,  but  they  cost  more  per  ton. 
Should  I  be  likely  to  get  a  bad  lot  of 
western  weeds  in  such  manure? 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  a.  e.  c. 

The  price  mentioned  is  fair  for  stock- 
yard  manure  of  good  quality.  In  New 
■Jersey  a  ton  of  such  manure  put  on  the 
•:urm  will  cost  at  least  $2.50  per  ton.  The 
soil  you  speak  of  probably  needs  organic 
matter  and  the  manure  will  supply  it. 
Usually  on  such  soils  we  think  the  ma¬ 
nure  gives  quicker  results  than  green 
crops  plowed  under.  We  should  put  the 
manure  on  with  a  spreader  as  hauled 
f  rom  the  car,  if  the  land  is  reasonably 
level.  It  will  be  better  to  put  it  on  sod 


ground  which  is  to  be  plowed  next 
bpring.  It  is  often  a  hard  question  to 
decide  whether  it  pays  better  to  buy 
manure  than  to  rely  upon  chemicals  and 
green  crops  to  keep  up  fertility.  We 
think  a  quantity  of  manure  with  the 
green  crop  helps.  In  this  case  the  use 
of  the  manure  prepares  the  ground  for 
use  next  Spring  without  waiting  for 
green  crops  to  be  grown  and  plowed  un¬ 
der.  The  greatest  objection  to  the  use 
of  manure  is  the  danger  of  bringing  in 
weed  seeds.  You  get  millions  of  seeds  in 
this  way,  often  starting  new  and  danger¬ 
ous  kinds.  In  orchards  this  is  not  so  ob¬ 
jectionable,  since  any  growth  may  be 
plowed  under  to  provide  organic  matter. 
In  cultivated  fields  the  new  weeds  be¬ 
come  a  nuisance. 


Right  of  Telephone  Companies. 

Will  you  advise  me  whether  an  out-of- 
State  telephone  and  telegraph  company 
can  run  a  trunk  line  40  feet  in  width 
through  any  part  of  our  farms  and  wood¬ 
lands  they  may  dictate  and  compel  us  to 
sell  to  them?  Have  they  obtained  a  legal 
right  in  Maine  to  cut  up  our  farms  this 
way?  s. 

Waldoboro,  Me. 

Maine  has  been  a  haj>py  hunting 
ground  for  predatory  corporations  so 
long  that  even  a  telephone  attorney 
would  have  trouble  to  answer  the  above 
question  offhand.  It  calls  for  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  found  only  among  the  special 
acts  and  resolves,  that  are  passed  by  the 
hundreds  at  every  biennial  session.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  tele¬ 
phone  company  engaged  in  building  trunk 
lines  does  possess  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  to  some  degree.  To  obviate  ac¬ 
tual  holdups  by  greedy  land  owners,  it  is 
generally  necessary  to  give  public  service 
corporations  the  privilege  of  taking  rights 
of  way  at  a  valuation  fixed  by  commis¬ 
sioners  appointed  by  the  courts.  As  a 
rule  such  corporations  prefer  to  pay 
something  more  than  the  actual  value  of 
the  land,  to  avoid  the  expense  and  delay 
of  legal  proceedings.  Their  agents  are 
generally  well  posted  as  to  land  values, 
and  also  inclined  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
owners  regarding  exact  locations. 

C.  M.  G. 

Killing  Out  Quack  Grass. 

Quack  grass  is  one  of  the  worst  of  all 
robber  plants,  because  of  its  shallow 
horizontal  root  system.  It  forms  a  mat 
of  roots  about  six  inches  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  absorbing  all  moisture  and  fertility 
that  should  go  to  the  production  of  cul¬ 
tivated  crops.  Although  it  appears  so 
aggressive,  it  can  easily  be  outflanked  an® 
eradicated — much  more  easily  than  most 
of  our  other  weed  pests.  The  ground 
should  be  plowed  in  the  Spring  about  six 
or  seven  inches  deep  and  immediately 
fitted  and  planted  to  some  cultivated 
crop.  The  quack  will  come  on  bravely, 
but  keep  the  cultivator  going  and  very 
little  will  be  left  in  the  rows  or  hills  as 
the  case  may  be.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
hoe,  although  the  crop  will  be  shortened 
by  the  quack  somewhat.  After  the  crop 
is  harvested  and  along  in  November  plow 
again  the  same  depth  as  in  the  Spring ; 
this  throwing  that  mass  of  roots  out  of 
the  ground  and  on  the  surface  just  before 
the  freezing  weather  of  late  Fall  and 
Winter,  is  stealing  a  march  on  the 
enemy.  In  the  Spring  it  should  be  run 
over  with  a  good  harrow  and  plowed 
again  eight  inches  deep,  and  again  plant¬ 
ed  to  a  cultivated  crop.  This  crop  can 
be  hoed,  but  it  will  be  found  a  light  job 
as  only  an  occasional  spear  will  appear, 
and  these  should  be  kept  down.  The 
enemy  is  now  vanquished  and  no  loss 
of  crops  has  occurred  in  so  doing.  This 
process  not  only  subdues  the  nuisance, 
but  returns  the  whole  mass  to  supply 
humus  to  the  soil  that  the  quack  had  been 
robbing.  The  second  plowing  in  the 
Spring  will  also  prove  a  profitable  fac¬ 
tor  in  soil  preparation.  n.  E.  cox. 

Treatment  of  Alfalfa. 

I  would  like  your  advice  on  a  piece 
of  Alfalfa  sown  this  season.  Owing  to 
the  short  season  we  have  here  in  the 
mountains,  and  so  as  to  give  it  a  good 
start,  I  sowed  one  acre  to  Alfalfa  the 
last  week  in  June,  and  the  weather  has 
been  very  favorable,  more  so  the  last 
month.  I  have  a  very  even  stand 
throughout  the  field  of  from  12-15  inches 
of  growth.  Do  you  thing  it  is  advisable 
to  cut  and  cure,  or  just  to  cut  the  same, 
and  let  it  lie  for  a  mulch?  m.  g. 

Monticello,  N.  Y. 

We  should  clip  over  this  Alfalfa  now 
and  leave  the  clippings  as  a  mulch.  Then 
let  a  new  growth  start  and  leave  it  to 
die  down  as  a  Winter  cover. 


FREE 

to  you — one  copy  of  the 
“NATIONAL”  Style  Book 

Pages  and  pages  of  the  newest  styles  await 
your  selection  in  your  special  copy  of  the 
wonderful 

New  “NATIONAL”  Fall  Style  Book 

You  make  your  own  choice  of  countless  money¬ 
saving  values  like  these: 


$  .49  to  $7.98 
6.98  “  21.76 


Waiats  _ 

Silk  Dresses 

Ready-Made  Saits  .... 

Hats . . 

Ladies'  Coats  •  •  -  •  . 

Ladies’  Shoes  .  . 

Silk  Dresses  for  Misses  and  Small  Women 
Coats  for  Misses  and  Small  Women 
Suits  for  Misses  and  Small  Women  • 

Boys’  and  Young  Men’s  Clothing 
Children’s  Dresses  -  -  •  .  . 

Children’s  Coats  -  .  -  .  . 

rwlso  r  £u,'i  Un/5  ot,  Underwear.  Hosiery,  Scarfs.  Veils. 
Crimes. -LeaUicr  Goods,  Jewelry  and  a  complete  line  of 
Boys  ,  Misses  and  Children  s  Wearing  Apparel. 


9.98 


4.98 


.79 


4.98 


4.98 


8.98 


3.98 


NATIONAL’  1S!T1 

Made  to  (M  A  QC  a  frOC  Sampler  of  Materials 
Measure  10  yJJ.  Sent  Free 

"NATIONAL”  Tailor-Made  Suits  are  shown 
in  a  separate  Suit  Booklet  containing  fashion  plates  of 
the  new  styles.  This  Suit  Booklet  is  not  a  part  of  the 
regular  ‘NATIONAL”  Style  Book. 

This  Special  Suit  Booklet  is  sent  gladly,  but  only 
when  asked  for— and  it  is  well  worth  asking  for. 

The  “NATIONAL”  Policy 

We  prepay  postage  and  expressage  on  all  our 
goods  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

We  will  refund  your  money, if  you  are  notpleased, 
and  will  pay  postage  or  express  charges  both  ways 


We  bare  no  Agents 
no  Branch 
Stores 


18.98 


7.98 


26.00 


4.98 


12.98 


15.93 


17.50 


12.93 


6.98 


7.98 


National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 

273  W.  24th  St.,  NewYorkCity 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


)  FREE  STYLE  BOOK  COUPON 

NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  CO., 

273  W.  24th  St.,  New  York  City 

ricasesend  me,  free,  my  copy  of  the  “NATIONAL"  Fall 
Style  Book. 

Name  _ _ 


Address 


Are  you  interested  in  seeing  the  new  Tailored  Suits  for 
Fall?  And  do  you  wish  us  also  to  send  you,  witli  your 
NATIONAL”  Money-Saving  Style  Book,  the  Special  Book¬ 
let  of  "NATIONAL"  Made-to-Measure Tailored  Suits?...... 

At  the  same  time  we  will  send  you  samples  of  beautiful 
new  Fall  Materials  for  Tailored  Suits  if  you  state  here  colors 
you  preier. 

Colors  :  .................... . . 


Cash  or  Easy 
Payments 


On  Your  Furnace 


and  then  save  money  In  fuel  year  after  year.  That’s 
the  Kalamazoo  offer.  Factory  price — on  finest  quality; 
then  Furnaco  Experts  to  guide  you— men  who  have 
studied  thousands  of  heating  problems.  We’ll  send  you 
blue-print  plans  showing  the  most  economical  way  to 
put  in  your  heating  plant.  Kalamazoo  Furnaces  are 


_ 


Easy  to  Install— Easy  to  Pay  for 
30  Days’  Free  Trial  and  a  Year’s  Test  S 


Just  think  of  what  this  means  for  you— the  best  furnace -w 
the  best  designed  heating  system — with  a  long  t  ree  trial 
and  approval  test  and  a  $100,000  Bank  Bond  Guar¬ 
antee  that  backs  all— then  you  can  take  from  three 
to  eight  mouths  to  pay  if  you  want  to. 

Write  now  for  furnace  catalog  No.  910  and 
get  blue-print  plans /ree.  Mail  postal  card  today. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manufacturers 
KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 

We  make  a  full  line  of  Stoves,  Ranges,  Gas 
Stoves  and  Furnaces.  We  have  three 
catalogs — ask  for  the  one  you  want. 


Kb 


A  K&laWV&ZOQ  Gevs 

Registered  Direct  to  You  rST 

. . . . . . . 


_ _ 


Trade  Mark 
Registered 


Phosphorus  is  the  limiting  element  m  crop  production  in  the  Central  and 
x  *  te.u  T.he,v“lue  0,1  f"ra  land  depends  on  its  productive 

h  a  v  e  th*n  ,sn  4  *  eTlde“*  that  an  increase  of  the  supply  of  the 

been  told  -ffr^Phosphorous  m  your  soil  will  give  a  corresponding  increase 

that  Rock  producu  and  ah*  e?  The  average  value  of  tillable 

PhosDha’e  will  i  dl!  section  is  $150,  and  the  average  amount 

rnospna.e  Will  of  Phosphorus  is  1,200  pounds  per  acre  One 

flT  ?°°h  fT’  m  ton  of  Rock  Phosphate,  costing^bout  $fb 

Illinois,  but  it  is  no  good  will  add  20%  to  the  total  Phosphoruil 

for  your  state.”  Here  are  a  *^5^-  in  each  acre  of  your  land,  and 

few  facts:  This  company  sup-  ||? I the  consequent  increase 


plies  seven-tenths  of  the  total  Rock 
Phosphate  used.  Only  30  %  of  our  total 
output  is  sold  in  Illinois.  One  Southern  state 
uses  as  much  as  Illinois.  We  are  now  shipping  Rock  -s 
Phosphate  into  37  states,  to  Cuba  and  to  Canada.  Write 
u*  for  further  information  and  for  prices.  Mention  this  paper. 


in  production  will 
add  $30.00  per 
acre  to  its 
value. 


When  you 


write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page, 
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CROPS 


August  20.  Harvest  about  over;  a 
few  oats  out  yet.  The  harvest  has  been 
two  to  three  weeks  later  than  usual.  Fre¬ 
quent  showers  delayed  haying  and  kept 
the  oats  growing.  Oats  were  about  an 
average  crop  this  year ;  meadows  light, 
old  meadows  very  light.  Thrashing  has 
commenced,  yield  to  amount  of  straw 
seems  to  he  good,  quality  good;  no  _pri.ee 
for  new  wheat  yet.  Old  wheat  $1.05  per 
bushel;  oats.  55.  Corn  is  advancing  in 
price  about  five  cents  per  bushel  a  week, 
now  85.  With  frequent  showers  this 
year  corn  crop  will  be  up  to  the  average. 
Roasting  ear  corn  is  wholesaling  at  20 
cents  per  dozen.  Quite  a  bit  of  Fall 
plowing  has  been  done.  Cattle  higher 
in  price  than  a  year  ago.  There  is  much 
inquiry  for  native  stock  cattle ;  the  law 
prohibiting  cattle  being  brought  into  the 
State  without  being  tuberculin  tested  has 
caused  stock  cattle  to  be  scarce  and  beef 
has  advanced  recently.  Butter,  35 ;  eggs, 
fresh,  2S.  Potato  crop  appears  to  be 
below  the  average  in  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity.  J.  G.  H. 

Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 

Most  of  the  products  raised  in  this 
section  are  disposed  of  in  our  local  mar¬ 
kets  at  Auburn.  N.  Y.,  either  to  con¬ 
sumer  direct  or  to  retail  stores.  We  sell 
sweet  cream  and  also  make  butter,  which 
is  sold  to  family  trade.  Butter.  35: 
eggs,  27  ;  potatoes.  $1  at  stores,  $1.20  at 
houses ;  applies*  75-  cents  per  bushel  for 
good  ripe  ones :  broilers  weighing  two  or 
three  pounds,  $1  per  pair  dressed.  Ship¬ 
pers  are  paying  $15  and  $10  per  ton  for 
bay  and  90  cents  per  bushel  for  wheat. 
Farmers  are  selling  hay,  but  holding 
their  wheat.  Cows  are  worth  from  $50 
to  $80,  with  the  black  and  white  ones  in 
best  demand  on  account  of  many  farm¬ 
ers  selling  their  milk  to  local  peddlers. 
Small  milk  dealers  pay  3V2  and  four 
cents  per  quart  for  milk  delivered,  while 
one  dairy  company  which  handles  be¬ 
tween  10.000  and  15,000  quarts  of  milk 
daily  pays  21/4  for  four  months  and  three 
cents  per  quart  for  eight  mouths,  and 
collects  the  milk  themselves.  Hay  crop 
was  very  good.  Oats,  wheat  and  barley 
average  crop.  Corn  looks  poor  and  buck¬ 
wheat,  except  that  which  was  seeded 
around  July  1,  is  nearly  a  failure  on  ac¬ 
count  of  extreme  dry  weather.  No  pas¬ 
ture  to  speak  of  and  necessary  to  feed 
cows  on  nearly  full  Winter  ration  to  get 
results.  A  few  farmers  are  plowing  for 
wheat,  but  ground  is  so  dry  and  hard  we 
gave  it  up  until  rains  come.  Potatoes 
made  good  growthy  top,  but  need  rain 
badly  if  we  are  to  have  much  of  a  yield. 
One  or  two  light  showers,  just  enough  to 
lay  the  dust,  is  all  the  rain  we  have  had 
since  the  first  of  July.  B.  G.  w. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  grain  and  stock  country.  We 
have  had  the  driest  season  since  1874. 
Wheat  was  good,  oats  fair,  but  corn  is 
almost  a  total  failure.  Large  fields  on 
the  prairie  will  not  make  more  than  five 
bushels  per  acre.  Prices  are  as  follows: 
Wheat,  75;  oats,  40:  corn  (shipped  in). 
85 ;  potatoes,  $1.  Hay,  $12-50  to  $17 
per  ton ;  wheat  straw,  $6 ;  baled  oat 
straw,  $S.  Cattle,  common  cows,  $3  to 
$4  per  100;  stock  cattle,  $6  to  $7  per 
100  pounds.  Feeder  cattle  about  same 
as  stockers.  Milch  cows,  $40  to  $75. 
Butter,  25  to  30;  hogs,  fat.  $7.90  per  100 
pounds;  stockers,  $5  to  $8.  Fruit  was 
a  failure  and  there  is  not  much  garden¬ 
ing  done  here.  R.  M. 

Clinton,  Mo. 

We  were  able  to  sell  No.  1  apples  for 
from  $3  to  $4.50  per  barrel  f.  o.  b.  Cen- 
tralia.  The  No.  2  we  had  to  put  on  the 
market  on  consignment  at  much  lower 
price.  Peaches  are  selling  at  $1  per 
bushel  f.  o.  b.  here,  buyer  furnishing  bas¬ 
ket  ;  some  have  sold  at  $1.50.  the  grower 
furnishing  basket.  A  neighbor  sold  a 
bunch  of  fat  cattle  recently  for  six  cents 
on  foot.  w.  s.  P. 

Centralia,  III. 

August  24.  Farmers  are  getting  13 
cents  a  gallon  for  milk  for  five  months, 
from  May  1  to  October  1 ;  15  cents  for 
seven  months.  Butter.  30 ;  eggs,  26 ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  $1210 ;  lard,  12 ;  Spring  chicken, 
25 ;  old  fowls,  14 ;  ham,  24 ;  cows,  $50 
to  $80;  horses  from  $150  to  $300;  veals, 
nine  cents  a  pound,  live  weight.  Grain, 
new,  wheat,  85 :  rye,  70 ;  oats,  old,  60 ; 
hay,  $16  to  $18.  s.  s. 

Northampton  Co.,  Pa. 

No  doubt  you  read  about  the  drought 
and  hot  weather  we  are  having,  but  I 
wish  I  could  show  you  the  burned  out 
strawberries,  the  parched  rhubarb  and 
the  blistered  corn.  We  feed  now  like  in 
Winter  as  pastures  are  fairly  dusty  and 
not  a  green  blade  to  be  found.  Every  day 
last  week  we  had  a  strong  wind  day  and 
night  from  the  southwest  and  us  warm  as 
though  it  came  out  of  an  oven  and  during 
the  day  went  above  the  100  mark.  I 
wish  I  could  spend  a  week  or  two  back 
in  New  Jersey  along  the  beach  where 
I  used  to  be!  In  looking  ahead  I  see 
nothing  but  a  hard  time  this  Winter  and 
besides  we  are  crippled  for  next  year  as 
our  berries,  rhubarb,  etc.,  badly  hurt  al¬ 
ready.  Hope  we  get  a  soaking  rain  be¬ 
fore  this  reaches  you.  c.  P. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Eggs,  28;  butter,  30;  apples.  75  cents 
per  bushel ;  plums,  $1  per  bushel ;  pears. 
$1  per  bushel ;  peaches,  50  to  60  cents 
per  bushel;  tomatoes,  75  cents  per 
bushel;  green  corn,  $1  per  100.  Weather 
very  dry  and  wells  and  streams  extreme¬ 
ly  low.  E.  C.  B. 


THE  RURAL 

Wheat  a  good  crop,  80  cents  per 
bushel ;  corn,  very  little  for  sale,  from 
65  to  70;  the  new-  crop  will  be  short  on 
account  of  dry  vreather.  Potato  crop 
is  a  failure  here;  hay  was  a  failure,  also 
oats.  Cattle,  choice,  are  worth  $7.50; 
hogs,  best,  $8.50;  good  milch  cows,  $40 
to  $75;  good  horses,  $150  to  $175.  But¬ 
ter,  25 ;  eggs.  IS ;  Spring  chickens,  14 ; 
hens,  11.  Apples  a  good  crop  here,  but 
none  selling  to  amount  to'  anything,  25 
to  35  per  bushel.  J.  G.  T. 

Clay  City,  Ind. 


A  Good  Country. 

I  came  to  this  county  last  November 
and  bought  a  farm,  paying  $100  per  acre. 
It  is  in  the  Colby  loamy  clay  belt,  and 
very  productive  soil  when  properly 
worked.  We  have  good  roads  and 
schools,  and  several  small  villages  and 
cities  all  around ;  three  railroads  within 
a  few  miles.  I  paid  32  cents  for  oats 
to  feed  and  75  cents  for  pedigreed  seed 
oats;  $10  per  ton  for  hay;  $400  for  a 
fine  pair  of  four-year-old  Pereheron 
colts.  I  have  attended  several  auctions 
and  picked  up  a  few  cattle.  Ordinary 
grade  and  scrub  stock  bring  all  sorts  of 
priees.  $50  to  $75  for  cows  and  $20  to 
$40  for  yearling  heifers.  Pigs  are  now 
7%  cents  live  weight;  butter  32,  and 
cheese  16.  There  is  a  creamery  and 
cheese  factory  SO  rods  from  our  house. 
We  have  bought  berries  from  our  neigh¬ 
bors  at  10  cents,  all  we  wanted.  We 
have  lots  of  apples  on  the  farm,  but  no 
sale  unless  we  ship  them  to  the  big  cities. 
Our  big  breeders  of  fancy  stock  are  get¬ 
ting  all  sorts  of  priees;  well-bred  IIol- 
steins  $200  and  up  for  calves,  and  as 
high  as  $800  for  the  best  cows.  One 


NEW-YORKER 

breeder  showed  me  a  yearling  bull  he 
had  paid  $2,500  for. 

The  population  is  mixed;  people  from 
all  over  Europe ;  Gormans  predominat¬ 
ing.  They  are  very  kind  and  hospitable 
neighbors,  turned  out  and  made  a  “bee” 
to  bring  our  goods  from  the  station  and 
gave  us  a  kindly  reception.  A  “progres¬ 
sive”  young  man,  if  he  is  born  right, 
looks  right  in  the  face,  and  has  good  cre¬ 
dentials,  can  buy  some  of  these  farms 
with  little  or  no  money  down  and  have 
all  the  time  he  wants  at  five  per  cent  in¬ 
terest.  Taxes  average  about  two  per 
cent.  J.  M.  II. 

Granton,  Wis. 


Manure  for  Garden. 

It  is  impossible  to  buy  stable  manure 
here  that  does  not  contain  a  good  deal 
of  straw.  Does  the  straw  detract  very 
much  from  the  value  of  the  manure  to  use 
to  enrich  a  garden  that  is  worn  out, 
weedy  and  baked  hard?  How  much  ma¬ 
nure  and  lime  should  be  used  on  gar¬ 
den  40x100  feet.  el.  b.  b. 

Corning,  N.  Y. 

Most  stable  manure  contains  the  straw 
used  as  bedding.  While  the  straw  itself 
does  not  contain  much  plant  food  it  has 
absorbed  the  liquids  which  are  the 
strongest  part  of  the  manure.  Without 
this  straw  therefore  you  would  lose  the 
most  valuable  portion.  This  straw  also 
will  help  your  soil  by  bringing  in  organic 
matter.  The  fact  that  this  soil  is  “baked 
hard”  shows  that  it  needs  humus.  The 
straw  decaying  in  the  soil  will  furnish 
what  is  needed.  By  all  means  use  the 
strawy  manure.  Plow  under  two  tons 
or  more  on  this  garden  and  spread  200 
pounds  of  slaked  lime  on  the  furrows. 


Home  Canning  Plant. 

C.  E.  L.,  New  Mexico,  asks  through 
The  R.  N.-Y.  if  it  would  be  advisable  to 
invest  in  a  $200  canning  plant  to  can 
apples  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables, 
presumably  grown  by  himself.  Whether 
it  would  be  a  good  business  proposition 
to  make  such  an  investment  would  de¬ 
pend  on  the  demand  for  the  stuff  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  put  up,  and  he  could  satisfy 
himself  on  this  point  by  inquiry  of  some 
jobber  or  commission  firm  through  whom, 
if  he  intends  to  operate  on  a  scale  larger 
than  the  demands  of  his  local  market,  he 
will  only  be  able  to  effect  a  sale  in  any 
quantity, especially  in  carload  lots.  Most 
fruits  do  not  find  a  ready  sale  by  small 
eanners,  and  especially  apples.  There 
are  many  of  these  home  canneries  in  this 
section  (the  writer  lias  one  on  bis  farm 
costing  $400),  but  little  else  is  usually 
canned  besides  tomatoes.  Last  year,  ow¬ 
ing  to  a  bumper  yield  of  apples  and  low- 
prices,  many  farmers  canned  part  of  their 
crop,  but  they  have  found  almost  no  de¬ 
mand  for  it.  Peaches  are  the  best  of 
the  orchard  fruits  to  put  up,  but  unless 
the  price  is  very  low  for  them  in  the  raw 
state  it  will  not  pay  to  can  these.  Toma¬ 
toes  are  so  easily  handled  compared  with 
fruits  and  other  vegetables,  and  are  such 
a  staple  product,  that  canneries  here, 
both  large  and  small,  are  not  inclined  to 
risk  anything  else.  H.  w. 

Greene  Co.,  Mo. 


“Don’t  you  think  man  is  greatly  influ¬ 
enced  by  his  environment?”  “Not  al¬ 
ways.  1  once  knew  a  man  who  drove  a 
sprinkling  cart  for  nine  years  and  died 
of  acute  alcoholism.” — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald, 


To  Save  Blow-Outs 

On  No-Rim-  Cut  Tires  We  Spend  $ 1,500 Daily 
No  Other  Tire  Maker  Does  That 


This  “On-Air  Cure,” — done  to  save 
blow-outs — costs  us  $1,500  daily.  And 
no  other  maker  employs  it. 

It  is  one  of  the  three  features — used 
in  No- Rim-Cut  tires  alone — which  have 
saved  tire  users  millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  one  of  the  three  reasons  why 
No-Rim-Cut  tires  far  outsell  any  other. 

All  these  tires  are  final-vulcanized  on  air  bags, 
shaped  like  inner  tubes.  They  are  cured  under 
road  conditions. 

Cured  in  this  way — on  elastic  air — the  fabric 
doesn’t  wrinkle.  Every  inch  shares  the  strain. 


All  other  tires  are 
vulcanized  on  iron  cores 
alone.  The  fabric  often 
wrinkles.  See  the  pic¬ 
ture.  This  wrinkled  fab- 
ric  shares  no  strain,  and 
that  leads  to  countless 
blow-outs. 

Loose  Treads 

Tread  separation  near 
the  breaker  strip  is  an¬ 
other  costly  ruin. 

We  use  for  this  strip 
—at  the  base  of  the  tread 
— a  patent  fabric  which 
is  woven  with  hundreds 
of  quarter  -  inch  holes. 

The  tread  rubber  is  forced 
down  through  these 
holes,  forming  countless 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  For  Sale  by  All  Dealers  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tiro 

We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.— Canadian  Factory.  Bowmanville,  Ont.  London  Address :  Central  House.  Kuigswuy,  London. W.^C. 


This  shows  how  the  fab¬ 
ric  wrinkles  unless  tiros 
are  cured  on  air.  This 
wrinkled  fabric  boars  no 
strain  at.  all.  That’s  the 
main  cause  of  blow-outs. 


Goodyear 

XJI  AKRON,  OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


rubber  rivets.  Then  the  whole  tire  is  vulcan¬ 
ized  en  masse.  In  no  other  tire  is  this  thing 
done  to  prevent  tread  separation. 

No  Rim-Cutting 

Then  rim-cutting  is  made  impossible  by  a 
method  which  we  control. 

With  clincher  tires — the  hooked-base  tires — 
rim-cutting  ruins  almost  one  tire  in  three.  This 
is  proved  by  careful  statistics  gathered  by  public 
accountants. 

We  save  all  that  ruin.  And  the  way  we  con¬ 
trol  is  the  only  satisfactory  way  known  to  do  this. 

No  Extra  Price 

In  No-Rim-Cut  tires  you  get  these  three  fea¬ 
tures  which  no  other 
maker  uses.  You  save 
blow-outs,  save  loose 
treads;  and  you  end  rim¬ 
cutting  completely. 

Yet  these  tires  now, 
because  of  mammoth 
output,  cost  you  no  extra 
price.  No  standard  tire 
made  without  these  fea¬ 
tures  costs  less  than  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires. 

That  is  why  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires  hold  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Tiredom.  No 
other  tire  in  all  the  world 
has  nearly  so  many  users. 

And  you  will  be  one 
of  this  army  of  users 
when  you  once  make  a 
mileage  comparison. 

Our  dealers  are  every¬ 
where. 
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Six  Cylinders 
Six  Passengers 
Electric  Starter 
Electric  Lights 


$1550 


Why  Are  So  Many  Thoughtful  Farmers 
Buying  This  $1550  Studebaker  “SIX”  ? 


Thousands  of  farmers  were  not  converted  over 
night  to  this  $1550  Studebaker  “SIX’*  without  a  level¬ 
headed,  sufficient  reason. 

They  went  through  precisely  the  same  process 
which  converted  others. 

The  fact  is  that  farmers  have  found  in  the  $1550 
Studebaker  “SIX”,  a  mechanical  luxury  and  advantage 
which  they  never  knew  before. 

You  too  will  find,  when  you  first  sit  at  the  wheel  of  the 
Studebaker  “SIX”  that  you  are  driving  a  different  kind 
of  a  car. 

This  $1550  Studebaker  “SIX”  is  different  from  other 
cars,  because  from  top  to  tread  it  is  a  typical  Studebaker 
product,  Studebaker  designed  and  manufactured  and  hon¬ 
est  through  and  through. 

The  $1550  Studebaker  “SIX”  is  different  in  its  clear 
mastery  over  all  kinds  of  roads. 


The  $1550  Studebaker  “SIX”  is  different  in  its  amaz¬ 
ing  flexibility,  by  which  we  mean  that  you  can  throttle 
very  low  on  high  gear  and  yet  rapidly  accelerate  to  top 
speed  without  strain  or  apparent  effort.  It  offers  mechan¬ 
ical  smoothness  of  a  new  and  remarkable  degree. 

The  $1550  Studebaker  “SIX”  is  different  in  its  ability 
to  perform  every  conceivable  motoring  task,  with  an  ease 
and  efficiency  which  was  never  before  even  indicated 
within  a  far  reach  of  its  price. 

The  $1550  Studebaker  “SIX”  is  altogether  different, 

and  sure  as  ever  you  sit  behind  the  wheel  it  will  charm 

and  convince  you. 

*/ 

If  these  qualities,  so  rare  and  satisfying,  were  avail¬ 
able  only  at  heavy  expense,  you  might  reluctantly  forfeit 
them. 

But  who  can  refuse  the  $1550  Studebaker  “SIX”,  and 
such  advantages. 

Don't  hesitate,  go  see  it,  a  surprise  awaits  you. 


Buy  It 

What  the  Studebaker  “SIX”  Is 

It  is  first  a  car  whose  six-cylinder  motor  deliv¬ 
ers  power  with  incredible  smoothness. 

In  any  given  number  of  revolutions  there  are 
50  per  cent  more  power  impulses  than  in  most  cars. 

This  produces  an  even  How  of  power,  which  you 
must  experience  to  understand. 

As  a  result  a  lighter  fly  wheel  is  used. 

Again,  this  smooth  flow  of  power  softens  to  an 
infinitesimal  degree  the  shock  which  the  motor  ex¬ 
plosions  throw  against  the  teeth  of  the  transmission 
gears,  and  which  in  other  cars  a  heavy  fly  wheel 
must  be  used  to  reduce.  Consequently  all  the  gears 
in  the  $1550  Studebaker  “SIX’’  wear  far  longer. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  motor  parts  are  re¬ 
lieved  of  vibration  by  at  least  50  per  cent. 

Again  this  results  in  much  longer  wear. 

Studebaker  Manufactures  This  “SIX” 

It  has  been  said  by  others  that  a  “SIX”  cannot 
be  manufactured  for  iess  than  $2000. 

Strictly  speaking  from  their  point  of  view,  this 
is  true,  because  other  Sixes — practically  every  other 
six  under  $2000 — are  “assembled”  cars,  and  no  good 
Six  can  be  “assembled”  under  $2000. 

The  answer  is  that  the  $1550  Studebaker  “SIX” 
is  manufactured  complete  in  Studebaker  plants, 
from  top  to  tread,  from  cylinders  to  rear  axle. 

Never  forget  that.  It  is  the  first  and  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  Studebaker  product. 

A  Six  Should  Never  be  “Assembled” 

The  reason  sixes  for  so  long  were  unsuccessful 
was  because  companies  tried  to  “assemble”  them. 

And  a  successful  six  depends  absolutely  upon 
Hie  perfect  co-ordination  of  all  parts,  with  the  over¬ 
coming  of  vibration  at  every  speed,  which  can  never 
oe  attained  in  an  “assembled”  car. 


Because  It’s  a  Studebaker 

An  “assembled’  Six  is  of  all  cars  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous,  because  the  very  harmony  of  all  parts,  in 
design,  manufacture  and  adjustment, — the  one  thing 
most  vital  to  the  car — is  the  most  difficult  to  obtain 
by  “assembling”  methods. 

How  Well  the  $1550  Studebaker  “SIX”  it 
Manufactured 

Every  part  of  ihe  $1550  Studebaker  “SIX”  is 
designed  to  harmonize  with  every  other  part. 

It  is  built  and  tested,  part  by  part,  practically 
entire  in  Studebaker  plants.  As  a  result  it  is  a  per¬ 
fect  unit,  untouched  by  vibration  or  strain. 

The  rear  axle  and  transmission  and  motor  for 
example,  work  together  as  smooth  as  wax. 

Remember  These  Things  About  the  $1550 
Studebaker  “SIX” 

There  are  over  250  separate  drop  forgings  in 
every  “SIX”  we  build;  more,  we  believe  that  in  any 
other  car  whatsoever. 

Every  crank  shaft  is  tested  on  knife  edges  until 
it  will  rest  stationary  in  any  position. 

Every  fly  wheel  is  in  the  same  way  perfectly 
balanced  at  motion  and  at  rest. 

Every  pair  of  pistons  is  absolutely  balanced 
with  both  of  the  two  other  pairs.  They  weigh  ex¬ 
actly  the  same. 

Every  gear  is  made  from  drop  forged  blanks, 
hammered  out  by  our  own  40  huge  drop  forges,  and 
later  is  heat-treated,  ground,  heat-treated  five  times 
more  and  finally  finished  to  micrometer  exactness. 
They  are  silent  and  indescribably  hard  and  tough. 
100  tons  could  not  begin  to  crush  them. 

And  in  mechanical  design  we  make  this  bold 
statement,  that  the  $1550  Studebaker  “SIX’  has  ab¬ 
solutely  no  superior. 


Finish  and  Equipment 


Electric  starter 

Electric  lights 

Six-passenger  body 

Two  folding  seats 

Twenty-four  operations  in  painting 

121  inch  wheelbase 

Electric  horn 

Hand-buffed  leather  and  genuine 
curled  hair  upholstery 
Long  stroke,  40  h.  p.  motor 
Enclosed  valves 

Rain-vision,  elear-vision,  ventilat¬ 
ing  windshield 
Studebaker  Jiffy  curtains 
34  in.  x  4  in.  tires 
Stewart  speedometer 
Crown  fenders 

Demountable,  detachable  rims 
Extra  rim 
Tire  holders 
Honeycomb  radiators 
Special  tool  box,  and  full  set  of 
tools 

$885  Studebaker  “25” 
$1,290  Studebaker  “35” 
$1,550  Studebaker  “SIX” 


^ Price  Complete  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


\.A.dd  Freight  to  Point  of  Delivery 


:)  STUDEBAKER,  Detroit,  Mich 


- 
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\  V ii  n n  you  wi|llc  ndvci'Hxei  a  nicnllon  Tllin 
It  N  Y.  mid  you'll  get  o  «|iil(’l(  reply  and  a 
"Nqmiro  <1<*n  I  "  Hce  kuii rn tt t <*«-  oiJHnrlnl  pngc. 


From  Childhood  to  Old  Age 

Kimball  Pianos 

Are  Pleasing  in  Tone 


Wili»  I  for  Moitulifitlly  IlliiRlmliwl 


Mrs.  Piano  Buyer 

i  lm'ir  ol  a  plai.i/  for  your  Imnio  mid  i  lilldn-u 
we  mo  Hitrn  you  will  want  lo  lire  our  cat- 
filoiruo— •  'i  will  w/uil  lo  know  admit  our  new 
i.Un  ol  ■«!.  ne  nml  HIM  rlliu  ting  out  piano* dlrnrt 
Iroin  our  f.u  iory  and  froiTi  our  vnrloua  fariory 
dlatributlne  point*.  Wrllo  u»  todnr  lor 

Factory  Dintribulin((  Price*  and 
Convenient  Payment  Term* 

mid  learn  how  easily  you  cun  a  ecu  re  thn 
HTANIIAIlt)  K  Mil. .ill  Pinna  Tar  yam  Imnio,  no 
timli.m  wlmm  y»r»i  llvn,  on  irimo  lumili  ytiiirnmvffn 

I  oii>  u,  M'. lit  Illy,  I, MAI  tolly  ur  ■■■•Mini  |mym«nU  •*■»»  |i«  ■nimvail. 

Valuable  I'eat ure»  ttf  llte  Kimball 

Klmlmll  I'lntum  many  Important 

otrlimivn  ftmluiun  euiuh  u*  nur  lit  i  wet  trull u  mealed 
rnotia I  ooyetna  pltt  lilnt'li  ill**  tianft  »if  ihn  plmm  - 

I  mi»« t* violin  to  diiiii jiiMtttn,  uiiftlTniiUiil  l«v  liimt  of  i  ttlu. 
nfr I M|»-i  m  lontlfV  nll  v  It  imlm-I  to  pr^vmil  mat  ing.  Ml 41 
other  vahirttifo  fnnt.nVoo  Uml,  plvn  llm  It  1 mi  tm  1 1  Unit. 
heirloom  value  and  moot,  aplcicl  1»1  iii'ltildtti  Quality. 

Tf  •  1  11  Player-Piano 

fV.llT10d.il  Perfect  in  Detail 

Them  ton  vet  y  few  pernollts  who  are  not 
tavern  of  uaad  iiomle  I  lafoi  I  mini  el  v  there  have 
jinnfi  hat  a  limited  tiiiinhar  that  niuhl  1 1  rail  lira  It,  l| 
hat  now  with  a  Klml.l.ll  phivm  I'lmia  la  II in  Imnie,  | 
ilia  yon  an.  thn  ohl  nail  even  tha  faahln  *  Mltlimi 
|Mvtpla  run  IjIio  na*l  rapmO  line  , m 
ilia  "(li’ninf  l  her  n  ”  nr  a lay  ,♦  w  w  kimIIIUI  Til 
any  me  I  ..II  el  thn  nhl  fl„.„  >  W  Sjmn.  T.U  A.H 

noomior  iM.i.alnr  pioean.  »*  3UUII  KrnitmU 

Three  Years  to  Pay 

/■'ill  Out  tha  Coupon 
anti  nanri  tn  urn  fot/ay 

and  flat  Pit  K1C  our  hand 
aotiia  loath  It  l.a  find  Uio 
Munlnal  lloruld,  oofl*  ♦ 
tn  I  n  I  ii  p  l.wii  pro  tf,y  Name  . 
fl'iMKn,  wiit'1#  uml  irnwlf  ** 
vidiinlila  In  r>»r  % 

ointlon,  OI|»  III  i*  on  mill  % 
taima,  Wtwffa  Toil  A  V 


Chionuo 

♦  I'lnonn  Ol*>  li«i'  V*M»r 

i*i  . . r*i»v«M  1 1 ...  «  .< 

fl  nlnitiiM  jo  )<-  ••«  iuwl  Uioiu, 

v  (f  mill  thn  llor  «lil, 

f  Uliiifltf  Uu  i-intty 
•  S  WomIo  niKi  inuaio. 


W.W.  Kiintmll 
Conpnny 


1  Cilu 

III  ate 


(  III* 


S  U.P  IhorSt. 


You’re  really  dry 


in  • 

Fish  Brand 

Reflex 
Slicker 

Nol  n  dfffotif  "tlWil" 

water  »  But  a 

roomy  t  Go  fit  fort  Kiv4r.tf 
nriVit  A  ««ir«t  that  will 
jir  tft*«  t  y « *  * «  throiiifh  till*  b 
ami  linn  ia  tlio  wntrat  wnulh*# . 


$3.00 


nt  your 

«l<-  u.l«  l  '« 


We  [.nut  plainly  on  evriy  lol.rl 

8ATI8F  ACTION 
GUAKANT It  ED 
and  i nt  main  il 

tfflWI'W'P  l.lrahf.r.l 

■■  "-oX:  A.  J.  Tower  Co. 

l5  »n«rk  BOSTON 

(  dialog  'J  I, wet  (  AiKulinii 

I  imiinl,  I  ofotilo 


Alt 


IlSIt  UUA^  /"• 


AGENTS  A  IughVi!k  W 

Miivnl  «*>•)>  ti  a  l»  *  |)  •  *1  1 .1  (  1. 1  •  i  Optra  I  ml 
W  tits  (in*  If  A  ml  ,  gl»*A  «n  I  ti  •  *  •  4  a  m  •ntia 
lllhl  avmy  liiu*  N'  •»<*llt»d  ,  ll«  lint 

Im  jf,  no  w  1 1  *• ,  i»«ii  <»•  ^  **  tw.iV 

aw  I  Hi  HlSti  It  •  I  1  yalll 

fitpn,  ,  t ipniMi 

ale,  Htiidy  ttilar  ■•••  ill*  mat 

of  fn ur  T» •mnialmm 

NnlUf  Will*  i|Ul«li  lor  wlmli» 
ant*  Immi  mal  f*f1<  ft.  0 
llmmlt  l.lftilnr  On.,  I  IN  Ilona*  Ml  ,  IV,  f . 


RANGER"  BICYCLES 


llav*  /0if  tidbr  rhitiitt,  i/r  .*<  U*t  i  aad 

t*d »*4it  JVnv  PefiaHttf*  1 1’infrr  Nrnkpt  mid 
Hahn  Paat ta»  *  Print/  '/  Oetj  hfeht \t  at 

Alld  lllAtiy  AdVAIO  I'd  friltlltnq  put,, 
ei'csnl  l-v  iMMithn  wlui^lo  (tUuiuaHfii  \  lit, 

FACTORY  PRICES  . 

Otlirin  >a  tur  <  lirnp  Vrli»*|e  OtliAf  ir||,»l.|r 
moil*  l«  ftoin  •!’■!  lip  A  f«w  c«»uiJ  oogoimJ  - 
hand  maohlnoa  $1  t«*  th. 

Wo  nlilp 
O  M  A|l> 

pvovnl,  fa  tttfht  f*e r fluid ,  nwy*vfn  \>  Im  l<  , 

without  ii  •  rut  tu  advaih  •  110  NOT  ltli  V  .1 
l»l«  yi  lo  »»r  a  pnli  of  t i n  o  tram  •invot  mi  aav 
P*  tt  *  until  yini  gc|  ma  Mg  u»w  <  Mining  And 
tfniat  fifirt  ninl  u  tnnt  veiiue  atw 
A  lotnfnl  rirllign  r.vr>r ylliitig  //  rf/i  tt  tuiu> 
TlDCrC  t  nnat r-i  Hi  nli«-  Item  W  Imala,  Iniapn, 
I  IIILd  (iniiq,  nod  etimli I*  t  half  aunt/  /•  u  r  t 
Itlilor  AtfUlilMVMviyliAro  nif  •  olnlng  tnativy  nolllng  urn  hl« 
iu  hi  - -  M  1 


. r-  iw»,  K •»*»»»  « 

hand  maahlnoa  $T  t«*  ttl. 

10  DAYSTREE  TRIAL'. 


«  /*  Itmj,  Mil  ;  Alld  QMMdfl»q 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO., 


IV  rile  I  inlay, 

Dopt.  CUD 


CHICAOO 


EVKNT'S  01'  TTlli  W  KICK. 


DOMKHTK!.  AiikiimI  'JK  two  flivM  on 
New  York**  w n tor  front  rmiued  iiiucli  ox 
ritoiiii'iit  find  lionvy  Iohm.  The  trump 
Hi i’ii 1 1 1 . ■  r  MiirgoinoiHtor  lliioluimri,  of  limn 
hurg,  vv  1 1 i i - ) i  wiim  holng  loii dotl  wilh  oil  ill 
I  In-  loot  ol  Mill  Street,  H  rook  I, vn.  euiight 
lire  on  the  roNiill  of  n  laborer  throwing 
a  e»No  of  oil  down  a  ha ti’h way .  I'ho 
cargo  l own  wnu  and  the  vommoI 

wn«  linnlly  mink  lo  |»ut  out  file  lire  and 
prevent  exploiilon.  The  Mi'imil  lire  in’ 
**urred  in  the  proviNion  utorerooniM  of 
the  great  Cerrnnn  liner  Iinp«’r«tor,  while 
lying  in  dock  at  Hoboken.  l'iro  wu  .pi 
one  compartment  of  the  nlilp,  killed  the 
...  rood  officer,  Karl  (iobrechl,  and  m tried 
$.'>(1,000  damage, 

h'oiir  men  were  killed  in  the  l.nhor  Day 
anlomohile  rijieed  rticoN  at  the  State  Fair 
(iroiindN  nl  NaNhville,  Tenii,,  when  lour 
of  the  mIx  high  powered  ea im  entered  in 
the  twenty  live  mile  free  for  all  Were  con 
verted  into  a  tUMNn  iif  l  w  luted  uteel  and 
Npllnlered  wood  oppoiti  l  e  a  graiiilMtlind 
holding  r»,000  Npect ti I oi'm.  In  addition  lo 
the  lour  rneeiM  killed  two  received  minor 
ilijurleg,  \vhll(\  lour  eHcnped  wlllioiil  in 
jury  o|  any  U»*rl.  'I'wi>  of  l lie  earn  lluabed 
through  the  tangled  wreckage  nl  a  upend 
of  00  mileii  an  hour,  cMmidng  injury.  The 
dead  are  John  W.  Sherrill,  TIioiiiiim  I*. 
(iridgeN,  William  Sherrod  ami  "(fooueli’" 
It  Iowa,  all  fi’MldettlM  of  Natdiville.  Clyde 
Donovan,  nlKiut  -00  yard*  In  the  lead, 
drove  hin  ear  Info  a  fence  to  avoid  Ntrik 
ing  u  negro  hoy.  The  wreckage  ol  the 
fi’iiei’  fell  hack  on  the  truck,  mid  in  an 
iiiMtmit  (he  ciiim  were  in  the  initial  of  (lie 
tangle. 

itc gintriitlon  for  the  Fort  Peek  land* 
at  (ilaagow,  Mont,,  Septeinlter  I,  exceed 
id  alt  expeelalloiiM  an  more  than  .'I.IHtO 
hind  Meckera  npplied.  Twenty  one  Slaton 
in  the  Union  and  two  nrovinceu  in  (’an 
ada  were  repreHenied  in  the  tiral  .'1,000 
pei'MiniH  regialering  for  I  bene  IiiiiiIm.  Ifeg 
lUtratlon  will  eontlnue  until  Seolemher 
IMt,  after  whifli  the  drawing  will  take 
place  in  (JhiKgow.  Tll(*  land  Ik  being 
opened  under  the  lottery  pltin  iim  formu 
luted  by  Judge  Van  Deventer  ami  Judge 
JutncN  W.  Witten  of  Waubiugton,  which 
IllIH  proven  ao  NlieeeMHflll  ill  I  lie  V'liriollM 
land  openingM  couducleij  by  Witten  dur 
lug  the  pnal  I ~  year*. 

Twenty  one  pentotiN  were  killed  mid 
more  Ilian  two  geo  re  injured  when  the 
While  Mountain  expreaa  on  the  New 

York,  New  1 1  it  Yen  and  llarll'ord  cniHlied 
into  the  rear  of  the  I Un  llarhor  expreaM 
jllNl  outalde  of  New  1 1 II V<’ll,  <  'onti.,  Sep 
l emlier  2.  Two  wooden  Pullman  ixittclieM 
Were  HttKINhod  to  M|»l  i  II I  e  I’M  ami  a  third 

toppled  over  iii  the  iliPli.  Many  of  the 
vlelima  were  of  prominent  I'n mil Icm  re 
turning  from  vnciitioiiN  in  Maine.  An 
oflii'lal  Hi n t I’tu <’ii  1  given  out  by  tint  New 

llaveu  Nil  VN  I  Ii  ti  t  log  hotbereil  the  ettgl 

ueer  mill  lie  Nil  W  the  t  I'M  i  1 1  llllil  Hlglllll  too 
late  to  plop.  A  leMolutlon  wiim  introduced 
in  ( 'otigt'i’NN  ill  tuck  ing  the  New  Haven 
for  Hr.  "nliMolcIc"  ei|iiipineiil  and  calling 
for  ii  full  in  veal  Iga  I  ion,  Il  iH  believed 
lhal  legialal ion  will  lie  urged  lo  make 
iiiilroinlH  uni’  only  nil  nUicI  jiiiNNi’iigcr 
coaclicN, 

Ini'iii’I  Pune  I',  of  No,  1(1  Attorney 
St  red,  New  York,  wan  nrreNtcd  Sepiem 
her  'J  l),v  Di’lective  IlayeiiN,  of  the  Dla 
(riel  Attorney'll  oflirc,  lie  wmi  arriiigneil 
before  Judge  ItoNiilNky  in  (Ji'iieraf  Sen 
nioiiN,  upon  an  Itidlelmeiil  elmrging  him 
with  horae  polMon lug,  and  held  in  $5,000 
ball.  H  in  alleged  llml  lie  polaoned  nine 
hoi'Ni'H  belonging  lo  tin  Independent  Ice 
cretiRi  dealer  who  refiiued  lo  Join  Ihn 
New  York  and  I'rooklyn  lee  ('ream 
Miinnl'nehirera'  Itoard  of  Trade.  The 
grand  jury  will  continue  lo  examine  Into 
the  llna iielitl  melhoda  of  the  ice  eremn 
men’H  organiKiitiou.  Juliun  SapoNtieck, 
I  reiiNiirer,  Iiiih  I  cut  I  fled  llml  cerlaln  aum 
col  leet  i'll  from  memberN  were  paid  to 
horae  poiaonera.  A  Imokkeeper  Iiiih  tew 
tilled  llml  there  wiim  lormerly  an  uecouat 
deNcrlbml  iin  "(laid  to  the  boyH,"  but  Unit 
the  book  conlniiiiiig  Uml  acconnl  wan  rle 
alloyed  by  order  ol  David  Kalholfer, 
preaideat.  Kalbofer  la  under  indictment 
for  (ioInoii log  hoi'Heu. 


FARM  AND  (JAltDKN,  The  New 
York  I .eglala l ore  adjourned  Augual  -H, 
Senator  Wende,  ill  Hie  Senate,  and  Aa 
nc  i  a  Idy  m  eii  1 1  iii  inn  n,  (JibbN  and  Scbuap, 
in  the  low  er  1 1 oiinc,  elTect  ually  blocked 
pimaage  of  the  bill  drawn  in  rcMpoline  lo 
I  lie  laeNNiige  of  aellng  (Jovernor  Ulyiin 
calling  for  the  puymenl  of  $-25,00(1  lo 
I  lie  fnrmerN  <>l  the  Slate  wlniNe  cattle 
have  been  di’Ntroyed  by  the  Depnrttiienl 
ol  Agrieiillure  All  ol1  the  objerloi'N  ex 
plained  llml  they  bail  no  wiali  lo  prevent 
(lie  payment  of  I  lie  money  lo  the  farnierM, 
but  I  bey  iuulul ei|  Uml  the  lui'iiNUrc  w iin 
no)  of  aueli  an  emergency  charaeler  iim 
lo  jiiMlify  any  acllon  ii|iou  il  under  (lie 
"doiild  I  id  aiilliorily"  of  Ihe  acting  Hover 
nor. 

Bid  ward  Pay  Mini  WeNton,  nfler  a  life 
lime  of  walking  on  many  fumniiM  Irlpa, 
will  become  n  MlniieNola  I'arinei.  Ite 
1 1 1 r n i ii g  from  ii  trip  to  the  l.ake  of  the 
VVooilN  Augual  2M,  lie  iiniionuced  t  lull 
lie  had  bought  a  fiirm  live  milea  from 
Win nm,  in  I tm inch  a  ( 'on n l  v,  mid  next 
Spring  be  would  go  there  lo  live. 


(Jovernor  Fielder  ol  New  .leraev,  u 
noiineed  Augual  2H  the  appoinlment 
Il  I'olillli  i  1 1  ee  lo  prepare  II  Ntalelnenl  I'll 
eerning  the  ugrleiiJIiiral  neeilN  of  Ne 
Jeraey,  to  be  preaenled  to  the  pcrnmnei 
Ainerii'iiij  < 'oiiiiiiImnIoii  of*  Agrleiillui 
I'limnre,  Prodiii'tloii,  Dial  rlbiit  ion  m 
Itural  I  .ile  The  eommiltee  in  eompoMi 
of  JoNcph  S  l(’rellngliii,VNi'ii,  funner  Sta 
Senator,  of 
Stale  lion  rd 


I  ta  r)  I  ii  ii,  preaideat  ol 
of  Agriculture ;  Dr.  .1 


I  Jpmnii,  ol  the  ngriellltiii  al  experimental 
hIiiIIoii,  New  Iti'iiiiNwIek,  mid  A.  .1.  Klder, 

I  reiiNiirer  of  (he  Stale  Itoard  of  Agrietii 
(•lire.  The  eommbiMion  will  meet  in  VVaHh 
iugloii  November  IH,  lo  adopl  reporla 
lo  be  MiibniiUed  lo  ('ongreHM,  lo  the  Stali'N, 
to  Ihe  provlncea  of  ('aiiada  and  l<>  the 
Ol'gliniKUt  lotiM  II  111  I  III  I  <’<  I  with  I  lie  body. 

Aaron  Kiehlm  ndler,  n  wholeNiile  milk 
dealer  at  No.  I  I'laal  I  Kllli  Sired,  New 
York,  wiim  rr rented  AugiiNt  2H  by  Deputy 
Sheri II  J'’ll-/,nimmonM  on  n  ih'oci’nh  Meal  lo 
Sheriff  I lariiurger  b.v  the  Slierill  of  Debt 
war*’  Comity.  The  Stale  of  New  York 
Mill'd  I  o'lilmndler  and  Ida  partner,  Na 
lima  AbraiiiNon,  on  compliilnl  of  (lie 
Agrii'ultoinl  Depariment  for  violation  of 
regulatUmN  iii  llie  eoiidui'l  ol  their  milk 
bimiioMH.  'I'lie  noil  wiim  tried  in  Debt 
ware  ('oiinty  and  (lie  milkmen  were  lined 
$.M)  a  cun  on  2,10(1  ciuim  of  milk,  a  lolal 
of  $17,0(10,  Ihe  rent  of  the  judgment  rep 
rcNciiting  coata  of  the  ciimc,  Abrmimoii, 
it  ia  mideratood,  in  out  of  the  Stale,  Fleli 
baudler  wiim  required  lo  furnmli  ii  bond 
for  $.'’f>,000,  which  will  Ntaud  until  Ihe 

debt  Im  dlHclmrgi'd,  The  pi . 'ding  lum 

placed  llie  milk  dealer  in  a  peculiar  poai 
lion.  The  bond  allowM  him  only  wlml  la 
known  an  tin*  jail  limlla,  or  within  the 
('minty  of  New  York.  Fietihmidler  llvee 
in  llie  Mronx.  Alter  Jainmiv  I  llie 
P.roiix  will  have  lla  own  eoiinly.  h'lch 
Imndler  will  either  have  lo  move  to  New 
York  County,  mo  iim  uol  lo  have  Ida  bond 
for I'eit i‘d,  or  Ihe  alternative  of  remaining 
awny  from  borne  iihIcmm  Ihe  Judgment  Im 
paid  before  llie  Ural  of  the  year. 

The  ii  i  >  ii  ii  n  I  iiiidimiiiiner  meeting  of  llie 
Hcorgia  State  I  Inrticult  ii  rill  Society  wiim 
held  nl  <  'liiy t on,  Augual  I!)  and  20.  Preai 
dent  It.  (!.  IterekmmiM  iiddreNMed  the  mo 
cldy  in  Ida  ollielal  eapiielly  imd  a  I  mu  ore 
Mealed  a  (IImcunmIoii  of  "Keaulla  ( lift  n  i  him  I 
from  Orchil  rd  Healing,"  (illierM  who  ml 
dt'cNiM’d  the  aoeiely  were  J.  It.  Wright, 
of  Cairo;  A.  (’.  I.cwIn,  of  Altnntn,  and 
J,  It,  Price,  ( 'otmnlNMloiier  of  Agriculture, 
of  Oeol'glll, 

A  bill  introduced  in  Onngrci.a  by  Pep 
reiieii  t  a  I  i  vc  ItroiiMNard,  of  l.oui  iiitm,  too 
videM  for  an  experiment  ntntlnii  at  or 
near  New  Iberia,  I, a.,  and  appropriate!! 
$50,000  for  llie  Hlntlnn.  The  purpoNc  ia 
to  demoimlrale  llie  eburacter  of  plnnla, 
mIii’uIiM  and  I  I'eea  heal  adapted  lo  llie  Noil 
and  climate  of  Unit  aeetion. 

Al  llie  third  iiiimiiil  meeting  of  (he 
MnaiMhippi  N iiraerymen’a  Aaaoeia lion,  al 
Sliirkvllle,  Augmd  27  and  2S,  InlereHt 

ilig  imperil  were  pl'eaelited  by  .IllUiea  lllo 
die,  of  lliloxl,  oil  "  Pl'optlglti loll  of  Niii'M 
cry  Stock,"  and  by  Frank  l.ewia,  of  Pun 
eagoiila,  on  "Comincreinl  Pecan  Crow 

t  1 1 

Ing. 

Tlie  denth  of  ClmrloN  M.  Hooker, 
Nenlor  member  ol  Hie  firm  of  ( '.  M. 
Hooker  *Y  Soiim,  UoijicNicr,  N.  Y,,  oe 
(•lined  Augual  IH,  al  Ida  borne  in  Iti'lgh- 
ton,  N.  Y.  Mr.  I  looker  w  iim  one  of  ihe 
foi'emoat  ligtll'l'M  in  horticulture  ill  Weld 
ei'ii  New  York  for  (JO  yen  cm.  The  Hook 
iin  lire  (JcMccndcd  from  Jtev.  TIioiiiiim 

I  looker,  w  ho  with  Ida  people,  founded  till' 
city  of  I  Iii rtl'ord,  CJiiirleM  M,  Hooker 
wiim  tioi'ii  November  it,  I Hf  12,  mid  wiim  ii 
noii  of  ] Jorni'c  Hooker,  who  traveled  lo 
Itoeheater  by  Mtuge  In  1H20, 

November  17  to  22,  t  lie  American 
Pomologlcii  I  Society,  the  Society  for 

I I  or  t  leu  1 1  uml  Scieiicc,  tin*  UiiNlet'n  l''rull 

UrowerH1  AmhocIiiIIoii  mill  the  Norl  ern 
N ill  (ii'owera’  AaMoeintioii  will  meet  na  a 
unit  event  dealgmiled  It  H  Fl'llll  Week  ill 
Wnalilngtoii,  It.  C,  Ample  cold  atot'tlge 
apace  1 1  ii  a  been  provided  near  the  meet 
mg  place  and  peraoliN  eon  I  em  pin  I  i  ng  milk 
Ilig  an  exhibit  of  peri  liable  India  may 
forward  iimferlnl  well  wrapped  mid 
packed  In  the  Waaliliigtoti  Market  (loin 
puny,  who  will  care  for  it  nl  a  very  noml 
mil  cliarge.  All  packageM  aliould  be 
pin  inly  marked  "for  the  American  Pom 
ologlcal  Soeb'ly."  Iteilll I remeli t M  for  ex 

liilnt  Mp^ice  aliould  be  tiled  before  ( tcli diet' 
15  with  llie  Mccrelnry  of  llie  American 
Pomologlcttl  Society,  who  may  be  ml 
di'cNNcil  at  20J12  Park  Ilond,  WiiNliington, 
D,  ( '.  UxhlldtN  of  new  or  little  known 
I'rni In  or  nula  are  aollelteil  from  all  purla 
ol  llie  ('oiitliienl,  For  merit oi'Ioiin  new 
oiii'M  Hie  Amerlciin  Pomologlcul  Society 
olTcrH  the  Wilder  Medal,  the  foi'cinoHt 
honor  awarded  by  American  ponudoglala 
( Hlier  pomologleal  NilbJeetM  of  apcciiil 
merit  are  IlkewlMe  eligible  to  entry  for 
IliiM  honor.  Application  lor  entry  lor 
Wllder  niedalN  aliould  be  made  to  the 
Nceri'larv  of  the  Noelety  not  lean  t  ti  it  n  1 0 
ilayN  prcvioiiH  to  llie  date  of  meeting. 

WASHINGTON.  Secretary  or  the 
Nttvv  Danlela  miitoiinced  AugiiNt  2H  (lint 
im  bad  decided  to  reject  the  bldN  for 
armor  plate  for  I  hi  1 1 1  •  ’Mill  |  >  No  ''It,  Whlcli 
In-  opened  A  iigiiat  27.  H"  found  Unit 
the  bida  aubiiiit I ed  by  thn  Carnegie  Com 
puny,  Met hlchcni  Company  and  Ilia  Mid 
vale  Company,  the  only  enmpanlcN  bid 
ding,  were  ldeiitlenl  mid  lie  deelured  Unit 
lid  a  fact  I'Mtnblb  died  tluil  I  here  wiim  no 
eompelillon  among  tlieNe  compniileN  for 
(Joverninent  biiNineMM.  It  Im  leipdred  Unit 
compiiiilca  which  hid  for  armor  plate 
cnntriietM  uniat  necomptiny  Hielr  bldg 
With  ti  111  flu  v  1 1  n  tluil  they  lire  tairtiea  t«> 
no  umlei'Hl  muling  aa  lo  a  atamlard  of 
prli'cH  to  tie  detniuided.  The  Secretary 
i'i'(| iii'Nl ed  eaeli  concern  lo  Mend  Idm  ii  dc 
tailed  atlitemeiil  allowing  (tie  aeliial  eoNt 
of  mmnil'iict itrlng  nrmor  tier  ton  and  the 
amount  invented  In  1, licit'  ronpeelivn 
pin  nta, 

In  Attorney  (ietieral  Mcltey nold'a  Inal 
and  modi  Important  iiltnck  on  lli"  alleged 
"lilird  coal  trnat,"  licgun  at  P)illiidel|ilila 
September  2  with  the  tiling  of  a  civil  Mill 
lor  Hie  dlNNolutlon  ol  tin  Heading  Com 
pany’M  control  of  coal  mining  and  coni 


carrying  rallronda  the  iiiomI  pol.iitlal 
eomldna  I  ion  in  t  lie  antbrueite  lieldN, 
Henry  A.  do  Pont,  I’nited  Slalea  Semi 
tor  from  Delaware,  and  eight  oilier  in 
dividual  defeilda ii t m  are  alleged  lo  lie  re 
Mponaible  for  tiie  monopoly.  The  Head 
ing  Company,  witti  ita  Mutmldlncv  and 
allied  corpora  I  ioiiM,  including  (lie  ('em  nil 
lLn.il rond  ol  New  JefNey  and  certain  of 
their  olllcci'M  mid  illrecfoi'N,  Im  elmrged 
with  violating  Dot  It  the  Sherman  anti 
triiMl  law  and  the  eommodlllcM  eliutde  of 
llie  Interatute  commerce  net  in  an  al 
letup!  to  monopoli/.e  llie  production  and 
t rn import atioii  id’  ant hraeite.  'I'll in  com 
lilnatlon,  controlling  (12  per  eenl  of  the 
ii  n  in  I  tied  depoNlt  N  of  anthl'tielte,  and  mttr 
k  e  1 1  ii  k  a  bon  I  20  per  eenl  ol'  Ihe  minual 
aiipply,  will  own  or  control  in  time,  if 
not  iIImmoIvciI,  the  Attorney  Henernl 
wnriin,  "every  Ion  of  eommerclnlly  avail 
able  mithl'iielle  I. iiown  to  cxInI." 

GOOD  ItOADS  IN  NI-.W  YORK. 

.1  oli n  N,  (hirliide,  State  CotnntlNidoner 
ol  IIIghwavN,  I ui m  completed  llie  nppor 
lloiiinenl  of  (lie  aeeoml  $5(1, 000, 000  Wlilcli 
wiim  mil lioiT/.cd  in  llie  referendum  nt  the 
general  election  of  1012  to  lie  lined  for 
the  roriNt  riiel  Ion  and  iniprovemenl  of 
higliwayM.  Under  the  iii'ovImIoiin  ol  llml 
referendum  $20,0()O.O0(t  m  to  la-  it  Ned 
for  tlie  coiiNt  ruction  ami  improvement 
of  Stale  Idgiiwa.VN  mid  $20,000,000  for  the 
eoiiHl rui'tloa  ami  Improvement  of  county 
high wnyM  ;  the  money  to  |>e  equitably  tip 
portioned  and  the  niipnrlioiimi’iit  to  be 
lamed  on  the  population,  amount  of  puli 
lie  liighwnyM  and  I  lie  arena  of  the  Hev 
oral  count  ii'M.  The  apportionment  for 
Stale  ronda  and  for  county  roada  in  the 
Ncvernl  count  Icm  followN: 


Allniiiv  . 

A  p|HU  f  ImiiimI 
for  Mtulo 
m/tiln 

M.'Y.I'IO  MO 

A|<|M.rlli»ii'it 
fur  ('•niiity 
roitllM, 
$010,711  go 

Alli'Ximy  . 

niM),aNN.N(l 

r.to,r.Ka  ao 

flrooino  ...... 

aan.Mi  go 

riiia.oi  i  mo 

(III!  1  ru'liunC’i  ... 

t(r.,iMt  on 

(107.770  00 

i'n  yoga  . 

( 'linn  1 1 1  n.|  n  n  . 
('Iii'iiiiinij  ... 

, ,,,  jiaNjna  to 

•ian,a7o  to 

7(l7,'lgJI  70 

am, 47a  to 

I'tllillliiigo  . 

»*.;<»,  n(i7.  ao 

4X1,  ion, HO 

riini. .!• 

tiau.iaa  ho 

fioa.  m  i  go 

t  Vi  hi  ml  »ln  ... 

4i  t,  Him,  no 

Coitlniiil  . 

nm, ann.  no 

gin, oho  in 

1  lain  ware  ,  , 

tM/.viaoo 

71H.070.40 

1  III  1  rllCNM  ,  .  , 

a.'H.aon  no 

0117,40.1  .'III 

1,070, nta  no 

I'lnttPi  . . .  ♦  , 

H7, nut  go 

Oail.NOO.HO 

I-  1'H  nil  tin  ... 

oat, ion  no 

Kill  toil  . 

gor.,  ir.M  no 

a0N,tM7  00 

ClallCMCU  . 

gog.r.ofl  ihi 

non. mho  r.o 

Uicclia  . .  . 

gg  /  ,010,  Mil 

a  to.  :.7o  ao 

i  iiniiiiii.il 

•7(1,7  HO  10 

410. 170  no 

1 1. 1  iiimi'i' 

too.  inr.  go 

000,74a  XII 

lc  ll  i  rodti 

r.'t'/.f.Mg,  M0 

wan, a/i  go 

l.i’W'In  . 

aai.siri.4o 

40II,0.'IX,IM) 

1 .1  vllltf  MtlMI 

sntt.tuut  an 

axo.tox  an 

Mnatxnn  . 

gun.  i  no  to 

4ixi,  7an.no 

Malll'Da 

....  a  to.'.’ it  to 

ann. ang  in 

Mali  IciHitary 

.  INN,  144.1X1 

aHa.aio.iHi 

Niinniiii  ....... 

.'Kxi.imv  no 

im  ,  atut.no 

N  Ilium  ii 

VIU.oaN  HO 

IHI.IIfiH  i’ll 

OiikTiIii  . 

mia.it  8,40 

XHO.lWO  ID 

I  llll.llllllgll 

r.t.g. H4I  go 

Nan,  am.  ho 

linlnili. 

g7M,7Na.OO 

4 1 M , 1 74  no 

Ol’IIMU"  . 

unn,  4tia.  no 

OrlciiiiM  . 

ioa,r.77.ix) 

aio.ano  txi 

1  . . 

aog.aaii.oo 

OHX.OIH  00 

087,000  ao 

1  ‘Il  1  nil  In  ,  .  , 

1  1  1  0X0  XO 

ItallHualaai'  ,  , 

IIHN.OIO.HO 

oxg.oto  go 

lio.'UInnil 

lao.rou  no 

100,101  00 

hi,  buwrauca  . 

7  HO, 077. Hit 

1,171,400 .70 

Mill’ll  tug  11  . 

..  ,  aH7,at)li.oo 

000.0  IX  00 

Helicliei' 

gull,  UN  1X1 

aix.nox  on 

Hi'tni.vler  ...... 

tag, inn  to 

HIM, 000  III 

Hvuei  ii  . . . 

i.Mi.r.gg  no 

aat,  vxa.oo 

HIdiiImmi  . 

n77.Noa.ixt 

MIMI,  7011,011 

am. .11, 

. ...  47t,  non.  so 

707, aat  ao 

Mu  1 1 1  v n  li  . 

, . , ,  ar.o.gga  no 

ogo.aar,  4o 

ring  ll  . 

, ...  Sol.ai7.40 

not, xao  to 

fontpUIld  .  ,  ,  , 

gin,  ,ar,  ho 

am,  i  ott.  7o 

III.. 

oxt. moo  an 

Wiiri'ea  . . 

.'100,11011  40 

Wiiul.l iixti.a  .  . 

HIM  go  no 

W.'l  1  Ml  go 

W  ii  van  . 

It70.4l7.go 

■no,  tar,  xo 

Wl’Nll'IleNter 

xoo.xag  oo 

W  ruining 

at T.ItMil  no 

ago, uio  to 

goa.vox  7o 

'I'etNlM  $'.’11,000,0(1(1  IM)  $110,000,01X1.00 


COMIN(;  I  ARMI  RS1  MEETINGS 

f  11(11  II i ui  Stole  Fair,  I  iidimmpoli’i,  Hep 
tcndicr  H  12, 

Now  York  State  Fair  and  Urn  ad  Clr 
cull  Meeting,  SyriicilMc,  N.  Y.,  S*’l»t n I i 
H  12. 

Summer  meeting  Peiumylvnidn  Still' 

1 1  ort  D'til  t  it  rn  I  A  mmoi'iii  t  ion,  (Set  tyNlitirg, 
I  'll.,  Sept  ember  I  0  II 

Fruit  Week,  W iimIi I ugtou,  l>.  N" 
vember  17  22;  union  meetllig  of  A  men 
cun  I’omologienl  Society,  Society  for 
I  fort  i(*ti  Hit  i*n  I  Seleiice,  UiiNtern  l‘*  r  u  1 1 
(Jl'owerN’  Amhm  iatiou  and  Norllierii  Nut 
<  i  rowera'  AnnocIii I  Ion, 

t.mieimter  Fair,  1  .uiiciiNter,  Pit.,  Hep 
ti  mber  20  ( tctohci  2. 

Notional  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  OH" 
la  r  22  November  I 

Vermont  ('ora  Show,  WlmlNor,  \  t„ 
November  !>  7. 

Third  I inltii im  Apple  Show,  Indlatinp 
oIIn,  November  5  11. 

Nntioiml  (» rouge.  Annual  Meeting, 
Mnm'lii’Nler,  N.  II.  Novemlier  12. 

New  lOtigbi  lid  Fruit  Show,  llnrtloul 

I  Ill'll  I  llllil,  ItoNloil,  November  I"  Id. 

Mary  Iii  nil  Stall'  I  [orlleultiii'iil  Society, 
M  ii  ry  lit  ml  Crop  Improvement  AaMoclatioii, 
Mltryiimd  Dalrynieii'n  AmmocIiiIIoii,  Mary 
bind  I  Seek  ecpi'l'N’  A  NNOCbl  I  loti  and  l‘ arm 
era’  I.eagile,  Malt linorc,  November  Ii 

Society  fot  I  lol  l  leiiltiiriil  Science,  an 
mini  ineetlng,  Waabington,  D  C  ,  NoVeia 
her  20  21. 

Dover,  N.  J..  I’oiillry,  I'lgcott  and  I’d 
Stock  A  MMoi'la I  ion,  annual  allow  ,  Dover, 
N.  .!,,  November  '.’I  20. 

Tim  Capital  Poultry  mid  Pigeon  Ammo 
elution  will  bold  ItM  iiiiihiiiI  allow  at 
WiiNhington.  I*.  < '.,  December  2  0. 

St.  M nrym  Poultry  Cln!:,  brat  minual 
allow,  St.  Marv’a,  "a.,  December  IH  10 

I  Vn  i  iihii  III  1 1  orl  Icilll  II  I'll  I  Societ  y,  tin 

I I  ii  a  1  YVlitO'i  meeting,  I'hiMlon,  Md.,  *lwn 
iinry  HI  15,  1011. 
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RETAIL  DEALERS 


T 


STOP  US  ! 


Great  Price  War  Now  On!  We  Dare  Dealers  to  Make 
Us  Stop  Selling  Goods  Below  Cost,  Direct  to  the  Public 


ehruttA  So  (Price*  in  orf(ff<Mrfain4 


All  efforts  of  Retail  Dealers  tli roll gh out  the  Country  to  compel 
the  Manufacturers  Outlet  Co.  to  STOP  CUTTING  PRICES  and 
SRI, DING  GOODS  DIRECT  TO  THE  ACTUAL  USERS  AT 
UCSS  Tl  1  AM  COST  OP  MAKING  have  thus  far  utterly  fat  ltd. 
We  refuse  to  permit  these  dealers  to  tell  us  how  to  run  our  business. 

They  started  the  fight  by  open  threats  to  put  us  out  of  business 
nnhAis  we  agreed  to  cut  out  tin'  consumer  and  sell  only  to  retailers, 
jobbers  and  wholesalers. 

( )ur  answer  was  <t  broadside  of  bargains  (it  lower  /'rices  //ton  ever. 

Nine  Acres  of  Goods 

These  vast  stores  of  goods  are  turned  in 
by  overstocked  manufacturers  when  pressed 
for  readv  cash.  They  ask  no  profit  having 
already  ‘cleaned  up”  on  goods  sold  to  job¬ 
bers  and  wholesalers.  Think  of  nine  acres  of 
bargains  like  these,  from  which  to  pick  and 
choose ! 

All  New  Goods 
— No  "Seconds” 

Wo  handle  no  "left  overs”  no  seconds” 
no  ‘  shell-worn”  stocks.  Everything  is 
brand  new,  high  grade  and  of  guaranteed 
duality — the  best  the  market  affords. 

These  stocks  include  Lumber,  Millwork, 

Sash,  Doors,  Rubber  Roofing.  Corrugated 
Steel  Roofing,  Hollers,  Hardware  Supplies, 

Furniture,  Carpets  and  Rugs,  Curtains, 

Washing  Machines,  Plumbing  Outfits,  Kiteh- 
en  Cabinets,  Milk  Cans,  Iron  Wheels,  Wick¬ 
less  Blue  Finnic  Kerosene  Oil  Stoves,  Kitch- 
•  n  Utensils,  Rainproof  Coats,  and  hundreds 
<d  miscellaneous  articles. 

All  of  these  bargains  fully  described  and 
offered  at  extraordinarily  low  prices  in  our 
big  new  Free  Hook  of  Bargains. 

Hoofliifi  10,000  rolls  I  | » I y  Rubber  Remnants, 

"lily  50u  per  10H  ii<  1 1  in  to  foot.  2-ply  H3i:  por  J0H 
*< I tiui o  foot,  Tills  rooting  is  guaranteed  to  resist 
I"",  water,  mow,  haul,  cold  mid  add.  Nalls  and 
cement  free,  cany  to  put  on,  you  don’t  need  to  Idle 
•i  mechanic  to  do  tlio  job. 

I  iiliit  .SOU  gallons  of  the  paint  that  covers.  Only 
1  <>M  per  gallon  when  bought  in  live-gallon  cans.  Best 
duality  hiii  ii  paint  7Hc.  Ttalti  paint  covers  more  square 
ii'ct  surface  for  surface  per  gallon  than  any  other. 

Ili  uslies  -5,000  paint  and  varnish  brushes  ill  cost, 
ticmilno  Chinese  bristle  2x2>4  flat  paintbrush  Uc. 

Wi«H  Hoard  50,1)00  foot  genuine  Buffalo  Wall 
■"ai  d  at  $2.35  per  J00  square  foot.  Twicoasdioap 
an  lath  and  plaster,  four  times  as  easy  to  put  on. 
i  ii  y  hod y  ca  n  do  t  ho  work,  No  wall  lug  for  It  to  dry 
I”  lore  putting  on.  Never  chips,  cracks  or  cheeks 
To  plastering.  Eire-proof,  sound-proof,  rat-proof 
and  mouse-proof.  Warmer  than  lath  and  plaster, 
nalloelod  by  weather  conditions, 
die  In  H  Don't  iiiIhm  this  wire  fencing  sale. 

"’hsol  open  hearth  crimped  steel  wile  fencing, 
unkind  with  patent  knot.  Heavily  galvanized, 
u""  *  peel  or  Ihike,  ICxtni  hardened  lino  wires. 


The  public  jumped  at  the  chance  to  buy  all  kinds  of  high  grade 
goods  at  record-breaking  reductions.  Thousands  of  families  arc 
cutting  their  living  expenses  almost  in  half  by  buying  direct  from  us. 

Our  business  this  year  is  three  times  greater  than  it  was  the  year 
before.  So  this  Brice  War,  started  by  retail  dealers  in  an  effort 
to  knock  us  out  has  been  a  tremendous  boost. 

Our  plant  now  covers  vine  acres — packed  to  the  roof  with 
bargains -•  hundreds  of  articles  now  actually  selling  at  less  than 
the  cost  of  making. 


always  mill  and  tight.  A  10-wiro  47-Inch  high  field 
fence  only  22c  por  rod.  Heavy  hug  fcuco  17c  per 
rod  and  other  sizes  at  bargain  prices. 

Rubber  Shinnies  -The  latest  thing  III  ready 
rooting.  Made  of  wool  folt  and  pure  asphalt.  Crates 
containing  U)0  sq.  fuot  with  nails  and  cement,  $2.15. 

riiimblnii  Hvcryt  hlng  Int  hosanlt  ary  pi  limbing 
line — hath  tubs,  lavatories,  closets  ami  linings,  Bel 
our  complete  plans  for  Installing  without  the  need 
of  an  experienced  mechanic. 

Bed  Combination  Consisting  of  guaranteed 
Iron  lied,  heavily  enameled,  vermin  proof  all  iron 
spring  and  soft  top  mattress  only  $K  75, 

While  Enameled  Iron  lied  Made  of  the 
best  welded  Steel  tubing,  full  size  $3  45, 

Kuf|is  The  very  best  statutes  v  Brussels  rugs  In 
one  piece,  15*0,  *,5.75,  0x12,  $11.25. 

Slock  and  Die  Set  Armstrong  pattern  Stock 
and  I  Me  Set,  will  thread  pipe  from  %  inch  to  1  inch, 
with  half  the  effort  needed  on  other  stylos,  *3.20. 
Ilcnch  Vises  Heavy  Iron  vises  only  *2.3H. 
Saws  The  Outlet  Special,  warranted,  only  39c. 
Afirlciillural  I’ornea  -For  rivet  heating  ami 
light  repair  wor  k ,  *1  05. 

Anvils  Buffalo  all  steel;  all  weights  up  to  200 
pounds;  per  pound,  H'  jc. 

IMaiiosi  3>0()of  liio  iiuost  pianos  made  have  been 
given  us  for  quick  sales.  A  Cabinet  <  >  raud  only  $126.25. 

f  ur*  A  largo  over-stock  of  the  latest  styles  in 
fur  pieces  have  been  turned  over  to  mi  to  sell  quick. 
Only  100  pieces  lett. 

Dlnliifi  Table  Square  oak  extension,  42  Inches 
wide,  (]  feet  long,  $5.10. 

Chiffonier  Seasoned  selected  oak,  finished  in 
gloss  golden  oak,  3  large  drawers,  genuine  French 
beveled  mirror  12x20  Inches,  weight  105  lbs.,  our 
price  $5.25.  Only  4.5  loft. 

Silverware  Several  linos  of  the  very  best  sil¬ 
verware  manufactured  are  offered  at  prices  that 
will  save  you  money.  Write  at  once  before  the  best 
patterns  are  sold . 

Trunks!  mid  llii(jtt  A  complete  line  of  travel¬ 
ers  supplies  lit  our  new  book  save  you  .50  per  cent. 
Suit  eases,  bags  and  trunks. 

Rubber  Hoots  The  very  best  line  rubber  boots 
manufactured,  In  every  stylo.  Those  boots  will  out¬ 
last  others  2  to  1. 

llurncNN  The  Quality  harness  offered  In  our 
Book  of  Bargains  Is  very  fine,  much  bettor  than  the 
usual  kind  for  buggy,  wagon  and  farm. 

WuNhliifi  Machine  .50  high  speed  washers 
for  power  or  hand.  All  top  gears  enclosed,  easy  to 
run  ami  washes  perfectly,  only  $8.45. 

Hunc  Burner*  Largo  15  in.  lire  pot  healerwltli 
nil  l ho  latest  Improvements,  well  nlckled,  only  $24.75. 

C.'ut  <>ln.s.%  For  holiday  gilts.  Finest  cutting. 
Sugar  and  Creamer,  *1.0H.  Seven  piece  water  set, 
*5.50.  Heavy  H  Inch  bowl,  $2.4H, 

I’nrlor  'Tables  Solid  oak  center  tables  with 
24x1’ l  Inch  top  ami  turned  legs,  *1  IH 
Workers  Beaut  II u I. upholstered  Bu Halo  Leather 
Rockers  with  spring  edge,  37  Inches  high,  *7.00. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

The  orange  grower  may  brag  about  the 
beauty  of  his  golden  fruit  shining  amid  the 
green  foliage,  but  he  did  not  see  our  El- 
breta  peaches-  on  Labor  Day.  Many  of 
the  trees  were  umbrella  shape,  the  tops 
bent  over  all  around  until  the  tips  reached 
the  ground.  There  were  trees  which  had 
been  left  to  shape  themselves  without  any 
pruning.  The  '"sunny  side”  of  the  fruit, 
was  brick  red,  and  they  hung  in  great 
masses  as  large  as  your  list.  The  Chair’s 
fhoice  were  not  far  behind,  but  if  a 
nurseryman  were  to  print  a  colored  pic¬ 
ture  showing  Just  the  way  these  peaches 
looked  he  would  be  aecnsed  of  faking.  It 
was  a  glorious  sight,  but  those  big  red 
f  Hows  did  not  stay  there  long.  We  hus¬ 
tled  them  off  and  they  went  along  the 
road  to  market,  which  is  where  a  peach 
belongs.  The  season  has  paid  us  well. 
We  do  not  rank  as  large  growers,  and  we 
have  planted  a  succession  of  varieties 
which  gives  us  about  50  days  or  more  of 
picking.  Thus  we  can  care  for  the  crop 
with  our  own  labor  and  satisfy  a  certain 
number  of  customers  through  the  season. 
This  I  think  a  safer  and  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  business  than  to  try  to  rush  off  thou¬ 
sands  of  baskets  of  any  one  variety.  I 
should  not  care  to  be  a  “peach  king.”  or 
to  bank  too  heavily  on  this  fruit.  Peach 
growing  is  good  as  a  side  line,  or  to  help 
pay  the  bills  while  the  apple  orchards  are 
coming  on  ;  but  the  red  Winter  apple  for 
me.  And  here  again  the  beauty  side  of  it. 
Your  orange  grower  never  had  any  such 
beauty  spot  as  we  can  show  in  our  Bald¬ 
win  and  McIntosh  orchards,  with  the  red 
fruit  showing  through  the  leaves.  Some 
years  ago  I  was  in  Georgia  while  J.  II. 
Hale  was  getting  off  one  of  his  first  big 
crops  of  peaches.  That  was  before  the 
railroad  ran  a  spur  out  to  the  orchard, 
and  every  mule  team  for  miles  around 
seemed  to  be  hauling  peaches  to  the  sta¬ 
tion.  Riding  through  the  orchard,  Hale 
stopped  and  took  off  his  hat.  All  around 
us  were  great  golden  masses  of  Georgia 
Elbertas.  Hale  wanted  to  do  something 
right  there  to  show  his  gratitude  for  that 
wonderful  crop.  He  got  out  of  the  buggy 
and  selected  two  baskets  of  the  finest 
fruit,  and  we  carried  them  to  a  convict 
camp,  where  poor  black  wretches,  chained 
together  at  night  and  at  the  muzzle  of  a 
gun  by  day,  were  working  on  the  road. 
“Good  roads  made  by  bad  men”  was  the 
story  ;  but  these  men  were  not  all  bad, 
and  I  have  snrely  seen  better  roads.  At 
any  rate,  those  fellows  had  Hale’s  best 
peaches — the  millionaire  had  no  better — 
and  I  remember  that  Hale  carried  them 
himself,  as  I  imagine  men  in  old  times 
carried  their  gifts  to  the  altar.  At  that 
time  peach  eating  was  about  all  I  could 
claim  at  the  business,  and  I  could  not 
quite  understand  the  feeling  of  it.  The 
whole  thing  came  to  me  on  Labor  Day  as 
little  Redhead  and  I  started  at  the  end  of 
a  row  of  glorious  Elbertas.  It  was  at  the 
back  end  of  the  farm,  where  we  have  had 
many  peaches  stolen.  Labor  Day  is  an 
event  for  fruit  thieves,  and  little  Redhead 
was  a  little  afraid  they  might  come.  But 
I  had  a  stout  hoe  for  a  weapon,  and  under 
the  New  Jersey  law  I  could  act  as  con¬ 
stable  and  arrest  trespassers — provided  I 
was  large  enough.  If  they  proved  too 
numerous  for  me  Redhead  was  a  good 
runner,  and  in  a  nearby  cornfield  the 
Italians  were  at  work  putting  in  cover 
crops.  Here  was  an  Italian  army  quite 
willing  to  cover  itself  with  glory.  But  no 
one  came,  and  we  picked  on  in  peace, 
little  Redhead  telling  of  that  glorious  time 
coming  when  we  shall  have  so  much  fruit 
that  we  shall  need  an  auto  truck  to  de¬ 
liver  it.  That  will  be  a  step  from  Bob 
and  Broker ;  but  all  life  is  one  step  after 
another,  and  the  boy  has  a  long  journey 
ahead. 

Potted  Strawberry  Plants. — Noting 
the  reply  to  "F.  T.  J.”  by  the  Hope  Farm 
man.  wherein  lie  gives  the  impression  that 
good  crops  of  berries  cannot  be  grown 
from  potted  plants  the  next  season  after 
setting,  I  wish  to  say  that  for  years  we 
have  potted  and  set  thousands  of  plants 
each  season ;  in  fact,  we  grow  practically 
all  of  our  strawberries  from  potted  plants, 
and  we  get  tin*  largest  yields  of  the  finest 
berries,  that  bring  the  highest  prices  of 
any  berries  in  our  markets.  We  set  the 
plants  one  foot  apart  each  way,  tearing 
out  every  fourth  row  for  a  path,  and  keep 
them  in  hills,  running  the  beds  two  sea¬ 
sons.  We  set  six  to  eight  thousand  of 
these  potted  plants  each  year.  In  this 
way  we  gain  a  year’s  time  and  get  full 
crops  every  season,  l’otted  strawberries 
have  been  grown  for  years,  and  grown 


successfully,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  plants  are  sold  annually  and  give  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction.  I  am  not  guessing  at 
this,  for  we  have  practiced  it  for  years, 
and  always  with  success. 

Vermont.  A.  A.  hall  ad  AY. 

We  can  grow  small  erops  from  potted 
plants — usually  one  good  spray  of  fine 
large  berries.  I  think  the  variety  has 
something  to  do  with  it,  also  the  soil  and 
season,  and  certainly  the  man  back  of  the 
plant.  We  have  sold  potted  Marshalls  for 
five  years  or  more,  and  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  learning  how  they  came  out.  One 
or  two  persons  out  of  many  report  a  fair 
yield  of  big  berries;  the  great  majority 
got  only  a  small  yield.  I  have  had  much 
complaint  from  people  who  bought  potted 
plants  on  the  great  story  of  some  one  who 
said  they  would  yield  a  quart  or  more  per 
plant.  Such  stories  are  nonsense,  and 
told  merely  to  sell  plants.  It  seems  to  me 
far  better  to  tell  a  moderate  story  within 
what  you  know  to  be  the  limits  of  the 
average  man’s  capacity. 

I  offered  onr  R.  F.  D.  carrier  a  parcel 
post  package  and  he  informed  me  that  it 
was  not  a  part  of  his  business  to  receive 
such.  He  said,  all  parrel  post  must,  be 
delivered  at  the  office.  If  I  have  to  drive 
to  the  city  to  deliver  a  parcel  to  my  city 
friend,  I  can  just  as  well  deliver  it  to  the 
person.  If  this  is  correct  I  think  parcel 
post  is  not  what  it  should  be ;  it  gives  the 
dealer  a  chance  to  send  his  goods  to  the 
country,  but  no  hope  for  the  city  con¬ 
sumer  to  get  00  cents’  worth  of  fresh 
goods  from  the  producer  for  $1.  instead  of 
35  cents’  worth  of  stale  goods  for  $1  from 
the  store.  W.  D.  M. 

Iowa. 

In  order  to  make  sure  of  this  I  sent  it 
to  Washington  for  a  decision  from  the 
Postmaster  General.  He  says  that  the 
carrier  is  obliged  to  accept  and  carry  all 
mailable  packages  that  are  offered  him. 
If  these  parcel  post  packages  are  under 
20  pounds  weight  and  properly  stamped 
it  is  his  business  to  take  them. 

Having  heard  about  the  wonderful 
properties  of  the  Japanese  kudzu  vine  as 
a  forage  plant,  and  its  easy  curing  into 
hay.  I  would  like  your  opinion  about  its 
merits  and  its  availability  for  this  lati¬ 
tude.  and  also  as  to  its  value  for  a  Flori¬ 
da  farm  belonging  to  a  relative,  who  has 


seen  the  glowing  accounts  of  it  in  the  last 
Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  Florida  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department.  A.  c.  H. 

Tappan,  N.  Y. 

You  are  in  about  the  same  latitude  as 
Hope  Farm.  The  kudzu  is  not  suited  to 
our  section.  I  am  sure  that  our  ordinary 
Lima  bean  will  give  more  forage  and 
green  manure  than  kudzu.  It  is  a  warm 
weather  plant,  although  we  have  reports 
of  its  success  as  an  ornamental  vine  as 
far  north  as  Philadelphia  and  beyond.  As 
a  farm  or  forage  crop  I  doubt  the  prac¬ 
tical  value  of  kudzu  north  of  Arkansas. 
Soy  beans  or  cow  peas  will  pay  better. 

We  bought  a  farm  here  this  Summer, 
too  late  to  put  in  silage  corn.  In  a  field 
adjoining  us  is  about  two  acres  of  corn 
put  in  for  that  purpose.  We  wish  to  buy 
it,  but  the  man  who  now  owns  it  says  he 
never  sold  any,  and  we  never  bought  any, 
so  thought  I  would  ask  you  how  the  price 
is  determined.  It  is  not  extra  good  owing 
to  dry  weather  and  a  minimum  of  care.  I 
shall  be  very  grateful  to  you  for  telling 
me,  if  you  can,  whether  to  buy  by  weight 
or  general  looks,  or  how.  A.  L.  p. 

Vermont. 

I  have  had  no  experience  except  with 
buying  dry  corn  fodder.  The  “going” 

price  for  this  in  our  section  is  five  cents 
a  bundle  of  about  a  dozen  hills.  If  there 
are  scales  so  that  this  green  fodder  can  be 
weighed  I  would  buy  it  by  the  weight.  I 
should  call  it  worth  $2  per  ton  in  the  field 
as  figured  on  the  usual  value  of  silage  in 
silo.  H.  w.  C. 


The  portly  lady  had  accidentally  taken 
a  rear  seat  in  a  tram  car  reserved  for 
smokers.  With  unconcealed  indignation 
she  watched  the  man  beside  her  fill  his 
pipe.  “Sir,”  finally  came  her  frigid 
tones,  “smoking  always  makes  me  feel 
sick.”  “Do  it  now.  ma'am?”  said  the 
man,  as  he  carefully  lighted  up ;  “then 
take  my  advice  an’  chuck  it !” — Mel¬ 
bourne  Leader. 

“The  time  is  past,”  said  the  orator 
haughtily,  “when  any  man  can  hide  him¬ 
self  behind  a  woman’s  petticoats.”  “You 
bet,”  commented  the  cynic  in  the  back 
seat.  “Those  X-ray  skirts  have  stopped 
that.” — Buffalo  Express. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
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0  Get  Your  Canadian  Home 
From  the  Canadian  Pacific 


1 


E  will  make  yon  a  long-time  loan 
— you  will  have  20  years  to  pay 
for  the  land  and  repay  the  loan — 
you  can  move  on  the  land  at  once 
—and  your  Canadian  farm  will 
make  you  independent . 

20  Years  to  Pay 

Rich  Canadian  land  for  from  $11  to  $30 
per  acre.  You  pay  only  one-twentieth 
down— balance  in  19  equal  annual  pay¬ 
ments.  Long  before  your  final  payment 
-comes  due  your  farm  will  have  paid  for 
itself  over  and  over.  This  advertisement 
is  directed  only  to  farmers  or  to  men  who 
will  occupy  or  improve  the  land. 

We  Lend  You  $2000 

for  erecting  your  buildings,  fencing,  sinking 
well  and  breaking.  You  have  twenty  years  in 
which  to  repay  this  loan.  You  pay  only  the 
banking  interest  of  6  per  cent. 

Advance  of  Live  Stock 
on  Loan  Basis 

The  Company,  in  case  of  approved  land  pur¬ 
chaser  who  is  in  a  position  and  ha3  the  knowledge 
to  take  care  of  his  stock,  will  advance  cattle 
sheep  and  hogs  uptothe  valueof  $1,000  on  a  loan 
basis,  so  as  to  enable  the  settler  to  get  started 
from  the  first  on  the  right  basis  of  mixed  farm¬ 
ing.  If  you  do  not  want  to  wait  until  you  can 
complete  your  own  buildings  and  cultivate  your 
farm,  select  one  of  our  Ready-Made  farms— de¬ 
veloped  by  C.  P.  R.  Agricultural  Experts— with 
buildings  complete,  land  cultivated  and  in  crop, 
and  pay  for  it  in  20  years.  We  give  the  valuable 
assistance  of  great  demonstration  farms— free. 

This  Great  Offer  Based  On  Good  Land 

Ask  for  rour  1  handsome  illustrated  books  on 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta— mention 
the  one  you  wish.  Also  maps.  Write  today. 

K.  S.  THORNTON,  Colonization  Agent 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Colonization  Department 

112  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

FOR  SALE— Town  lots  in  all  growing  towns-. 
Ask  for  information  concerning  openings. 
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The  Victor  system  of  changeable  needles 
is  the  only  way  to  get  the  perfect  tone 


Full  tone 


Victor  Needle 

5  cents  per  too 
50  cents  per  iooo 


Soft  tone 


Victor  Half-Tone  Needle 

5  cents  per  too 
50  cents  per  iooo 


Subdued  tone 


Victor  Fibre  Needle 

50  cents  per  ioo 
(can  be  repointed 
and  used  eight  times) 


The  perfect  tone — the  tone  yoti  like  the  best — is 
different  with  different  selections. 

You  will  never  be  satisfied  with  any  musical  in¬ 
strument  which  does  not  respond  to  your  individual 
tastes  and  requirements.  How  many  times  have  you 
been  actually  irritated  by  hearing  music  played  too 
loud,  too  fast,  too  slow,  too  low,  or  in  some  way 
which  did  not  answer  your  desire  at  the  moment? 

The  only  way  you  can  be  sure  of  having  your  music 
exactly  the  way  you  want  it  is  to  own  an  instrument 
which  you  can  control  at  all  times  to  suit  your  varying 
desires. 

Victor  Changeable  Needles  enable  you  to  exercise 
this  control,  to  give  any  selection  the  exact  tone  you 
wish,  and  to  make  the  instrument  constantly  adapta¬ 
ble  to  your  different  moods  and  your  varied  demands 
for  musical  entertainment  in  your  home.  Victor 
Changeable  Needles  can  thus  be  compared  to  the 
pedals  of  the  piano,  the  stops  of  wind  instruments, 
or  the  bowing  of  the  violin. 

Because  the  Victor  is  always  subject  to  your  com¬ 
plete  control,  it  gives  you  more 
entertainment,  more  variety,  more 
personal,  individual  satisfaction 


day  in  and  day  out. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear 
and  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  changeable  needle. 

Write  today  for  the  illustrated  Victor  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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Ruralisms 

PERENNIALS  FROM  SEED. 

Pabt  I. 

No  more  beautiful  flowers  are  there 
than  the  glorious  perennials.  The  list 
is  so  long,  embracing  practically  every 
known  color  and  type,  of  all  sizes  and 
and  seasons,  that  every  taste  can  be 
gratified,  every  day  of  Spring,  Summer 
and  Fall  brightened  and  made  an  inspira¬ 
tion  by  the  wealth  of  color  harmony  that 
can  be  produced  so  easily  by  planting  lib¬ 
erally  of  perennials  and  shrubs.  The 
price  of  plants  is  prohibitive  in  many 
homes  of  using  any  quantity  of  hardy 
plants  and  shrubs  where  the  cash  must 
be  paid  for  one  or  two-year-old  stock. 
Some  of  the  choicest  sorts,  however,  can 
be  obtained  in  no  other  way,  as  few 
perennials  come  true  from  seed.  After 
buying  a  few  good  plants  most  of  them 
can  be  readily  increased  by  division  of 
the  roots  or  by  rooting  cuttings  of  the 
terminal  parts  of  the  plant.  It  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  have  these  beautiful 
plants  in  unlimited  quantities  from  seed. 
Even  though  they  may  not  come  true  to 
type  and  color  markings,  there  will  be 
an  abundance  just  as  good  as  what  you 
expected,  perhaps  some  better,  and  the 
worthless  ones  can  be  destroyed.  It  is  a 
source  of  never-ending  pleasure  to  me  to 
watch  for  new  kinds  from  seed.  Par¬ 
ticularly  is  this  true  of  my  hardy 
Phloxes,  Dahlias,  pansies  and  Gladioli. 

The  stately  hollyhocks  and  the  good 
old  Sweet  Williams  are  both  perennials, 
but  the  quality  of  bloom  is  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  the  first  year  from  seed  that  it  is 
well  worth  the  trouble  to  grow  new 
Plants  every  year.  This  article  will 
reach  you  in  time  to  make  plantings  of 
nearly  everything  in  the  list,  but  May 
and  July  is  a  better  time.  From  now 
on  seed  should  be  sown  very  thickly  and 
not  moved  to  permanent  quarters  until 
Spring,  as  with  most  sorts  but  little 
growth  will  be  made  yet  this  year.  A 
light  covering  of  straw  will  winter  safely 
most  hardy  plants,  even  though  they  have 
but  two  or  three  small  leaves,  but  the 
covering  must  not  be  removed  in  the 
Spring  till  freezing  and  thawing  stop. 

Hardy  Phlox  brings  many,  surprising 
new  sorts  from  seed,  together  with  some 
worthless  ones.  For  this  reason  the 
plants  should  be  set  the  first  year  in  a 
garden  row  where  they  can  be  sorted  at 
blooming  time.  Seed  should  be  purchased 
i'om  some  seedsman  making  a  specialty 
of  Phlox  and  from  whom  you  are  satis¬ 
fied  you  can  get  good  seed.  It  must  be 
planted  in  the  Fall,  best  in  a  rather 
shallow  box,  putting  seed  one-half  inch 
under  and  setting  the  box  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house.  In  the  Spring  prac¬ 
tically  every  seed  will  come  up,  and 
should  be  moved  to  a  garden  row  as 
soon  as  possible.  All  will  flower  the  first 
year.  Rows  of  one  color  make  the  best 
•‘fleet,  so  to  increase  desired  sorts  the 
following  Spring,  when  the  shoots  come 
out  of  the  ground  and  are  about  three 
inches  high,  they  can  be  cut  off  and  root¬ 
ed  in  a  bed  of  clean  sand  kept  moist, 
warm  and  shaded.  I  do  this  by  putting 
the  sand  about  three  inches  deep  in  a 
box,  water  well,  put  in  the  cuttings  to  a 
depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  cover  box 
with  a  lath  frame  shade,  having  the  lath 
one  inch  apart,  and  over  this  a  sash  to 
obtain  as  much  heat  as  possible.  Always 
put  the  sash  above  the  lath  instead  of 
sash  first,  as  the  latter  way  would  shut 
off  the  air  and  rot  the  cuttings.  It  will 
take  about  a  month  for  these  cuttings 
to  root.  They  can  then  be  planted  in 
permanent  quarters  and  will  bloom  the 
same  year.  Desirable  sorts  can  also  be 
propagated  by  division  of  the  roots  in 
•September.  Remember,  seed  must  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  Fall  only,  about  November  1. 

Foxglove  seed  is  very  fine.  A  10-cent 
packet  will  give  a  thousand  plants  if 
»  1  eat  care  is  taken  not  to  lose  the  tiny 
seedlings.  I  sow  this  in  July  in  a  box 
i  tame  with  slatted  bottom  to  keep  the 
moles  out.  Put  the  seed  in  little  fur¬ 
rows  about  one-half  inch  wide,  barely 
eyering  the  seed.  You  can  sow  them 
1  uck.  I  have  5,000  plants  now  in  a 
w  10  feet  long.  Move  these  in  a 
couple  of  months  to  another  frame  that 
can  be  covered  with  glass  for  the  Win- 
ter"  y°u  have  planted  thinly  they  can 
«tay  in  the  seed  bed  till  Spring.  "  July 
antings  can  go  into  permanent  quar¬ 
ters  by  Fall.  P.  L  w 
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THE  USEFUL  ROSE  OF  SHARON. 

After  early  Summer  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  blossoming  shrubs,  for  the  lilacs,  mock 
oranges,  Spiraeas,  etc.,  are  all  over,  and 
most  of  them  are  quite  commonplace  in 
foliage.  Here  the  Rose  of  Sharon  (Hi¬ 
biscus  Syriacus)  fills  a  useful  place  by 
giving  abundant  bloom  in  August  and 
September.  The  dark  green  foliage  is 
handsome  and  the  shrub  always  free  in 
growth. 

The  old  type  of  Rose  of  Sharon  was  a 
single  cup-shaped  flower,  like  a  holly¬ 
hock,  either  white  or  magenta  pink. 
Great  variations  have  been  produced  by 
plant  breeders,  French  growers  especially 
interesting  themselves  in  this  plant,  and 
a  number  of  beautiful  forms  are  now 
grown.  To  my  mind,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  is  Jeanne  d’Arc,  with 
pure  white  double  flowers,  a  strong 
grower.  Boule  de  Feu,  with  large 
double  violet  red  flowers,  is  also  very 
handsome.  The  variety  Purpurea,  with 
single  reddish  purple  flowers,  and  Totus 
albus,  single,  pure  white,  are  both  ex¬ 
cellent.  Pmoniflora  is  recommended  as 
a  dwarf  grower  with  rosy  purple  flowers. 
All  these  are  of  easy  culture,  thriving 
in  any  good  garden  soil.  In  the  North, 
early  Spring  planting  of  dormant  speci¬ 
mens  is  preferred.  This  Hibiscus  is  eas¬ 
ily  propagated  by  seeds,  by  Fall  cuttings 
of  ripened  wood,  and  by  grafting.  Named 
varieties  are  propagated  by  grafting  on 
common  seedling  stock.  A  well-grov,  _ 
tall  hedge  of  this  Rose  of  Sharou  ,s, 
apart  from  the  difference  in  color,  quite 
as  showy  as  the  hedges  of  scarlet-flowered 
Chinese  Hibiscus  that  are  a  vivid  land¬ 
scape  feature  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  the  West  Indies.  e.  t.  r. 
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UNDERWEAR 


TRADE  MARK 


*C0  </,3  PA  r  opp 


FOR  MEN 


</  J  PAT  OTP 


Las  given  the  utmost  satisfaction  for  over  half  a  century. 

Every  garment  is  shaped  to  the  figure  and  retains  its  original 
shape  and  size  permanently.  GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  SHRINK 
This  famous  TWO-PIECE  FLAT  KNIT  UNDERWEAR  is  more 
economical  than  the  one-piece  kind.  Costs  60%  less  than  imported 
goods  of  same  quality. 

Highest  grade  materials  and  splendid  workmanship  assure 
the  long  service  for  which  GLASTENBURY  is  famous. 

A  protection  against  sudden  chills,  colds,  pneumonia  and 
rheumatism. 

No  dye  stuff  used  in  our  natural  grays. 

Made  in  fifteen  grades ;  Light,  Medium  and  Heavy  Weights,  of 
fine  Wool  and  Worsted. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  some  of  the  following  numbers : 

3005  Naturai  Gray  Wool  Winter  Weight  (double  thread) .  *1  78 

n  rWvo*mak?  A  Spe<^1  feature  of  ADJUSTABLE  DRAWER  BANDS  on 
O  G  Natural  Gray  Worsted,  light  weight .  .*  i  so 

£,Al?tl?.ral  Gra7  Australian  Lamb’s  Wool,  light  weight .  . at  i  Si 

W/W  Natural  Gray  Worsted,  medium  weight . . . at  I  SO 

Natural  Gray  Worsted,  medium  weight . 1 . p'on 

H/20  Natural  Gray  Australian  Lamb's  Wool,  winter  weight .  . at  2  SO 

They^ar  eS  you r  s7  f or  &t  h e ?a s kt ng .rS  D e pt  f  ‘ 35 .  ^  0Ur  b°°klet  *Ed  '^tUngs. 

Glastonbury  Knitting  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


THE  WONDERFUL  PAI’AW. 

I  notice  article  on  “papaw  juice  and 
fire.”  It  grows  wild  in  Porto  Rico.  It  is 
the  Carica  Papaya.  I  never  tried  the 
fire  stimt,  but  I  think  I  would  as  soon 
be  burned  as  to  be  smeared  with  the 
juice.  It  is  stickier  than  varnish,  and 
water  has  no  effect  on  it.  The  tree 
grows  rapidly,  in  the  form  of  an  um¬ 
brella,  and  the  fruit  hang  around  the 
top,  sometimes  a  hundred,  resembling  a 
swarm  of  bees.  They  are  in  size  from 
an  apple  to  a  squash  according  to  va¬ 
riety.  When  ripe  they  are  yellowish  pink 
all  through  and  taste  like  a  muskmelon, 
with  a  musky  flavor.  When  green  they 
are  boiled  and  served  with  butter  sauce, 
and  are  extremely  tender,  delicious  and 
wholesome.  It  is  a  vegetable  pepsin,  and 
a  cubic  inch  boiled  with  a  piece  of  tough 
meat  renders  it  tender  and  digestible.  I 
have  often  wondered  why  it  was  never 
canned  for  the  northern  market. 

,  West  Virginia.  n.  p.  tyler. 


IT. PAYS  TO  USE 

FARMOGERM 

THE  STANDARD  INOCULATION 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATORS 


Smith  :  “Jones  seems  to  have  no 
thought  for  anything  except  his  clothes.” 
Brown :  "Yest,  lie  is  perfectly  wrapped 
up  in  them.” — Winnipeg  Telegram. 


ON  SOY  BEANS -COW  PEAS 
VETCH  -  CLOVERS  -  ALFALFA- 
FREE  BOOK  NO.  54 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO..  BLOOMFIELD.  N.  J. 


BEST 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  THE 
B.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

THE  DOCTOR’S  GIFT 

Food  Worth  Its  Weight  in  Gold. 


We  usually  expect  the  doctor  to  put 
us  ou  some  kind  of  penance  and  give 
us  bitter  medicines. 

A  Penn,  doctor  brought  a  patient  some¬ 
thing  entirely  different  and  the  results 
are  truly  interesting. 

"Two  years  ago,”  writes  this  patient, 
“I  was  a  frequent  victim  of  acute  indi¬ 
gestion  and  biliousness,  being  allowed  to 
eat  very  few  things.  One  day  our  family 
doctor  brought  me  a  small  package,  say¬ 
ing  he  had  found  something  for  me  to 
eat. 

“He  said  it  was  a  food  called  Grape- 
Nuts  and  even  as  its  golden  color  might 
suggest  it  was  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
I  was  sick  and  tired,  trying  one  thing 
after  another  to  no  avail,  but  consented 
to  try  this  new  food. 

“Well !  It  surpassed  my  doctor’s  fond¬ 
est  anticipation  and  every  day  since  then 
I  have  blessed  the  good  doctor  and  the 
inventor  of  Grape-Nuts. 

"I  noticed  improvement  at  once  and 
in  a  month’s  time  my  former  spells  of 
indigestion  had  disappeared.  In  two 
months  I  felt  like  a  new  man.  My  mind 
was  much  clearer  and  keener,  my  body 
took  ou  the  vitality  of  youth,  and  this 
condition  has  continued.” 

‘There’s  a  Reason.”  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek.  Mich.  Read 
“The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


ON  EARTH 


‘Write  us  for  Litmus  Paper  to  test  your  soil  for 
fime  requirements.  It  is  FREE.  Our  Lime  Car¬ 
bonate  guaranteed  in  every  respect.  Let  us 
prove  it  to  you. 

INTERNATIONAL  AGR’L  CORP. 

Caledonia  Marl  Branch 

SI 2  MARINE  BANK  BLDG.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  j 

f~  = 


THRESHERS 
HORSE  POWERS 
SAW  MACHINES 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 


Don  t  buy  any  of  the  above  till  you  get  our  Catalog  and 
reasonable  prices.  We’ll  surprise  you.  Hundreds  testify 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  counsel.  Send  for  new  1913 
Catalog  full  of  pictures.  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS, 
^^14South  Street,  Middletown  Springs,  VL 


the  STEEL  MONARCH 
OF  THE  FOREST 


The  Mighty  Monarch  Steel  Stump  Puller  Double 
Triple  and  Quadruple  Power.  Pulls  stumps  7  feet 
in  diameter.  Pulls  300  stumps  a  day.  Prepares 
stump  land  for  the  use  of  an  other  farm  imple¬ 
ments,  and  to  raise  bumper  crops.  The  ONLY  Stump 
Puller  Guaranteed  for  FIVE  Years.  For  full  infor¬ 
mation,  address  Dept.  N.  Y. 

ZIMMERMAN  STEEL  COMPANY,  Lone  Tree,  Iowa 


Have  You  a  Sick  Field  ? 


RtRi,Ur.d  in 


Hubbard’?  DON 


Why  not  cure  itf  Make  it  pro¬ 
duce  its  share  of  crops.  It  may 
be  “worn  out.”  The  right 
nourishment  now  will  make  it 
a  winner  for  next  year. 


Make  ft 


by  giving  the  soil  just  the  right  nurture;  the  right  proportion  of  those  essential 
elements  which  have  been  taken  away  by  repeated  crops.  Let  us  help  vou 
cure  that  “Sick  Field.”  Vy 

Write  today  for  our  1913  Almanac  or  our  Booklets  on  Soil  Fertility,  the 
Grass  Crop  and  “ The  Apple.”  They  are  free  for  the  asking. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Address  Dept.  B,  Middletown,  Conn. 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS,  PORTLAND.  CONN. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
.  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreitrn  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  t»2.04.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8W  marks,  or  \0'A  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  cheek  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  80  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cosh  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  ad 'ert lsing  m  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed,  n  e  Ijroje*® 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  tt Ifling  diffc i  cnces 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  jN!'1|111  ,  , 

responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  oui  ts 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  n 

tlio  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  Till.  Rural  Netw-Yorkkr 
when  writing  the  advertiser.  


We  have  referred  several  times  to  the  contest 
over  the  public  market  at  Tyrone,  l’a.  rlhe  grocers 
and  liverymen  apparently  control  the  town  council, 
and  through  it  endeavor  to  compel  farmers  to  stay 
on  the  public  market  during  the  best  hours  for  sell¬ 
ing.  The  farmers  claim  the  common  right  to  sell 
their  own  goods  when  and  where  they  please  on 
public  highways.  Now  we  find  this  in  a  local  paper: 

There  are  still  a  few  parties  who  persist  in  selling 
where  and  when  they  please,  but  their  names  are  being 
taken  with  dates,  etc.,  and  prosecutions  will  lie  brought 
in  every  case.  Do  the  parties  making  purchases  from 
those  people  realize  that  they  also  are  breaking  the  law 
and  are  subject  to  the  same  lines  as  the  seller  of  the 
goods? 

Naturally  in  this  business  we  see  many  samples 
of  acute  “nerve”  and  aerated  gulf,  but  this  may  take 
the  gold  medal  as  a  business  threat  Why  not  tell 
these  customers  that  they  handle  stolen  goods  when 
they  patronize  a  farmer  They  do — for  they  get  part 
of  that  G5  cents  on  the  dollar  which  the  farmer  has 
seen  slipping  away  from  him. 

* 

North  Dakota  has  a  law  under  which  the  State 
Seed  Commissioner  is  to  publish  a  list  of  the  farm- 


Tiiroughout  the  Middle  West  farmers  live  in 
constant  dread  of  hog  cholera.  Let  a  peach  grower 
realize  how  he  would  feel  if  brown  rot  swept  sud- 
dently  through  his  orchard,  or  a  poultryman  think 
of  having  his  flock  quickly  wiped  out  by  some  rapid 
disease,  and  he  can  realize  how  these  farmers  feel. 
As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  fakers  and  quacks  make 
the  trouble  of  the  hoginan  a  tempting  bait  for  their 
schemes.  At  this  season  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  agents 
are  at  large  trying  to  sell  hog  cholera  remedies. 
Some  of  them  borrow  and  elaborate  the  tricky  guff 
of  nursery  agent,  and  guarantee  to  save  the  hogs 
under  almost  impossible  conditions.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  farmers  in  their  desperation  are  tempted  to 
contract  with  these  agents,  but  they  should  never 
do  so  without  advice  from  the  State  veterinarian  or 
the  experiment  station.  The  Indiana  laws  cover 
such  things  and  the  State  veterinarian  has  the 
power  to  see  that  cholera  remedies  are  genuine. 
Make  these  agents  show  their  authority  from  the 
veterinarian  or  the  experiment  station  before  they 
touch  your  hogs  or  before  you  contract  with  them. 

* 

Any  farmer  with  a  fair-sized  farm  to  work  may 
well  study  Mr.  Bomberger's  article  on  page  1029. 
Here  is  a  sound  and  practical  argument  for  well- 
bred  live  stock.  Try  it  anywhere  and  see  if  the 
farmer,  his  boys  and  the  hired  men  do  not  all  feel 
better  when  they  handle  horses  or  cows  or  hogs  of 
high  grade.  This  is  aside  from  the  fact  that  well- 
bred  stock  is  more  profitable  than  scrubs.  There 
is  something  about  the  persu  pride  in  owning  and 
developing  high-class  farm  ‘animals  which  is  sure 
to  make  better  farmers  and  a  more  satisfactory 
home.  There  never  was  a  time  in  American  farming 
when  the  outlook  for  fine  stock  breeding  was  better 
than  it  is  right  now.  As  population  increases  the 
demand  for  milk,  meat,  eggs  and  horse  labor  will 
go  on  increasing  even  faster  than  population,  for 
the  latter  increases  not  only  in  quantity,  but  in 
quality  and  discriminating  purchase  as  well.  Every 
enterprising  farmer  knows  that  he  must  make  use 
of  improved  varieties  and  machinery  in  order  to 


ers  and  others  who  claim  to  be  growing  pedigreed 
or  improved  seed.  The  object  is  to  make  a  list  of 
such  growers  and  have  it  printed  for  distribution 
among  buyers.  There  are  many  farmers  naturally 
expert  and  interested  in  seed  selection.  They  have 
for  years  picked  out  varieties  or  types,  exactly  suit¬ 
ed  to  their  needs,  and  in  this  way  have  developed 
pedigreed  or  improved  strains.  Some  of  them  do 
not  even  know  the  value  of  the  work  they  have 
done  in  this  line.  The  North  Dakota  law  is  de¬ 
signed  to  help  both  ways, — benefit  the  men  who 
have  developed  these  seeds  and  also  to  let  other 
farmers  know  where  the  seeds  can  be  obtained.  The 
State  Seed  Commissioner  will  take  samples  of  these 
pedigreed  seeds  and  test  them  for  variety  and  free¬ 
dom  from  weeds.  If  they  prove  satisfactory,  the 
names  of  the  growers  will  he  listed  and  distributed. 
In  theory,  this  is  an  excellent  plan,  for  there  is  no 
question  but  that  many  farmers  are  naturally 
adapted  to  this  work  of  breeding  seeds.  With  en¬ 
couragement  of  this  kind  it  would  be  possible  for 
them  to  develop  a  good  trade. 

* 

A  reader  of  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  receives  a  card  from  his 
commission  man  with  the  following  printed  in  red 
ink : 

We  reserve  the  right  to  purchase  all  or  part  of  ship¬ 
ment  for  own  account  at  net  wholesale  prices. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  is  part  of  a  well- 
hatched  plan  to  avoid  the  new  law.  Under  this  law 
the  dealer  is  held  responsible  under  his  bond  for 
goods  sold  on  commission.  If  they  can  avoid  actual 
commission  sales  these  dealers  think  they  cannot 
be  legally  held.  Their  lawyers  will  evidently  claim 
that  unless  the  shipper  expressly  orders  them  to 
sell  on  commission  they  are  free  to  handle  the  goods 
as  they  please — after  printing  this  notice  on  their 
stationery.  Thus,  if  you  send  a  shipment  to  one  of 
these  men  and  give  no  directions  about  the  method 
of  sale  they  will  claim  the  right  to  buy  the  goods  on 
their  own  account  and  return  you  what  they  see  fit 
without  charging  any  commission.  If  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  these  returns  the  dealers  will  refuse 
to  make  good  on  their  bond  because  you  did  not 
order  them  to  make  a  commission  sale.  Quite  a 
number  of  our  people  have  received  such  direct  re¬ 
turns  at  a  few  cents  below  the  quoted  market  price, 
and  no  commission  charged.  It  is  a  very  smart 
trick  to  discredit  the  new  law  by  evading  commis¬ 
sion  sales.  This  is  why  we  keep  right  at  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  urge  our  people  to  order  commission  sales 
carefully  for  all  their  shipments,  and  demand  that 
tiie  dealer  show  his  license.  The  fact  that  he  has  a 
license  does  not  make  him  an  honest  man,  but  it 
shows  tliat  there  is  some  money  safely  held  where 
you  can  get  it  if  you  can  prove  that  ho  cheated  you. 


keep  up  with  progress.  To  an  even  greater  degree 
he  should  study  to  improve  his  live  stock.  The 
“high  cost  of  living”  extends  to  brutes  as  well  as 
humans,  and  there  must  be  greater  returns  from 
grain  and  feed.  This  must  come  from  better  ani¬ 
mals  through  the  introduction  of  improved  blood 
and  through  careful  selection  of  the  mothers. 

♦ 

Some  time  ago  you  spoke  of  the  farmer’s  35-cent 
dollar.  Yesterday  our  pastor  hud  occasion  to  refer 
to  it,  and  started  quite  a  little  flurry.  lie  will  finish 
his  sermon  next  Sunday.  Have  you  changed  your  mind 
at  all  to  date?  If  not,  could  you  give  us  some  good 
proof?  G.  s- 

Vermont. 

So  it  seems  the  35-cent  dollar  is  getting  up  into 
the  pulpit — where  it  belongs,  for  it  is  a  great  moral, 
industrial  question.  Some  men  have  one  ambition- 
some  another.  Our  ambition  is  to  be  able  to  make 
this  35-cent  dollar  a  part  of  popular  thought  in  pul¬ 
pit,  platform,  press,  public,  private  and  politics! 
For  larger  proof  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  stated  that  the  annual  output  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farms  is  worth  on  the  farms  about  $6,000,000,000, 
while  it  costs  the  consumers  about  $16,000,000,000. 
Let  your  pastor  take  any  of  the  products  which  his 
people  raise  and  trace  them  through  to  the  final  con¬ 
sumer.  He  will  find  that  some  of  these  products 
sell  at  a  closer  margin,  while  others  are  wider.  We 
speak  of  the  average.  For  direct  proof  take  this 
letter  which  came  in  the  very  same  mail  that 
brought  the  one  from  Vermont.  The  man  who 
Writes  this  is  a  back-to-the-lander — formerly  a  city 
workman : 

I  am  sending  you  a  watermelon,  crated,  by  express 
prepaid.  I  raised  several  hundred  of  these  this  year. 
We  are  only  able  to  get  seven  cents  each  for  these  here, 
weighing  20  pounds  and  over.  I  have  lived  and  Worked 
in  several  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United  States,  and 
have  often  paid  10  cents  for  a  piece  of  melon  about 
one-sixteenth  of  the  size  of  this  one.  Who  gets  the 
money?  There  is  some  difference  in  laying  brick  for  75 
cents  per  hour,  and  raising  melons  for  seven  cents  each, 
cantaloupes  for  50  cents  a  crate,  and  cucumbers  for 
20  cents  per  hamper  (bushel).  c.  w.  davis. 

Delaware. 

When  this  melon  is  cut  the  seven  cents  looks  like 
a  small  part  of  the  rind.  You  may  say  it  is  a  long 
distance  from  Vermont  to  Delaware,  but  just  as 
long  as  any  farmer  anywhere  is  forced  to  work  for 
slave’s  wages  it  is  a  thing  for  you  to  consider.  For 
the  35-eeut  dollar  represents  slave’s  wages.  It  is  a 
line  tiling  for  your  pastor  to  help  start  the  thought, 
which  will  make  the  slave  free.  May  we  suggest  a 
text  for  his  sermon  taken  from  Isaiah,  chapter  42, 
verse  22? 

“Bwt  this  is  a  people  robbed  and  spoiled,  they 
are  all  of  them  snared  in  holes,  and  they  are  hid 
in  prison  houses;  they  are  for  a  prey,  and  none  de¬ 
livered).  for  a  spoil  and  none  saith — restore! ” 


The  farmers’  institutes  have  their  troubles  no 
matter  where  they  are  held.  The  old  trouble  of 
lack  of  interest  and  low  attendance  is  hard  to  over¬ 
come.  In  one  county  of  Western  Nebraska  the 
county  agent  is  holding  picnics  and  farm  gatherings 
at  which  there  are  great  crowds  of  practical  farm¬ 
ers.  The  subject  may  be  Alfalfa  or  dairying  or 
orcharding,  but  the  meetings  prosper  because  the 
farmers  feel  that  they  control  them.  One  of  our 
readers  in  speaking  of  this  county  agent  says: 

lie  seems  to  be  able  to  get  larger  crowds  and  more 
interest  at  these  farm  meetings  that  at  the  ones  held 
in  town  even  though  the  local  commercial  club  freely 
donate  the  use  of  their  fine  rooms  any  time.  I  fancy 
that  that  is  just  the  trouble.  Their  rooms  are  too  fine 
and  too  exclusive  and  the  farmers  feel  that  they  are 
looked  down  on  but  tolerated,  and  will  not  stand  for 
such  conditions." 

There  is  a  bit  of  human  nature  which  gets  down 
to  the  germ  of  the  trouble.  There  is  no  man  on 
earth  who  will  stand  for  being  patronized  with 
poorer  grace  than  an  intelligent  farmer. 

* 

Now  and  then  we  are  mildly  criticized  because 
we  do  not  print  some  of  the  great  stories  of  success 
with  fruits  and  vegetables  which  float  through  the 
papers.  For  example,  take  this : 

In  “Green’s  Fruit  Grower”  for  August,  page  3,  is  to 
be  found  a  reference  to  the  rather  astonishing  gross 
return  of  $6,400  from  four  acres  of  apples.  This  result 
was  gained  by  Collamer  Bros.,  of  Western  New  York. 
Can  you  tell  us  something  more  about  this  orchard? 

A.  c. 

This  is  surely  enough  to  make  a  back-to-the- 
lander,  dreaming  at  his  city  desk,  wake  up  and  do 
some  figuring.  Here  you  have  $1,600  per  acre.  Put 
in  50  acres  of  apples  and  you  have  the  nice  little 
yearly  income  of  $80,000!  Surely  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
pretty  slow  in  not  “booming”  apple  growing  harder. 
Well,  it  seemed  fair  to  write  our  old  friends  the 
Collamer  Brothers  for  their  side  of  the  story,  and 
here  it  is : 

We  own  some  orchards  that  run  us  in  debt  each  year. 
About  25  years  ago  our  father  grafted  49  Baldwin 
trees  to  Alexander  apple.*  Three  years  ago  47  of  the 
trees  had  apples  and  our  sales  from  the  above  trees 
were  around  $1,650.  The  above  kinds  do  not  bear 
only  every  other  year.  We  plow  every  Fall,  work  un¬ 
til  July  20,  spray  four  times,  trim  each  year,  manure 
every  other  year,  pick  apples  twice. 

COLLAMER  BROS. 

These  trees,  we  understand,  are  40  feet  each  way, 
or  27  to  the  acre.  Each  tree  gave  about  $35  gross 
returns  or  $945  per  acre  every  two  years.  This 
means  $473  per  year.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Collamers  admit  that  with  all  their  skill  and  ex¬ 
perience  some  of  their  orchards  are  conducted  at  a 
loss.  Out  of  thousands  of  trees  these  47  tell  their 
great  story — and  they  waited  25  years  for  the  story 
to  be  told.  The  manager  of  a  “unit  orchard,”  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  stock  in  his  enterprise,  could  grow  a 
large  crop  of  guff  from  this  report,  but  when  it  is 
simmered  down  what  do  we  learn  except  that  a 
great  expert  in  apple  culture  can  make  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  his  trees  yield  a  great  income?  We 
have  a  number  of  trees  on  our  own  farm  which  will 
this  year  give  over  $25  worth  of  apples  apiece,  but 
they  have  cost  someone  all  they  will  bring — in  work 
and  worry  and  care. 


BREVITIES. 

Two  apples  a  day — drive  care  away. 

Tiie  tooth  of  Jack  Frost  on  the  corn  will  take  a 
large  bite. 

What  will  you  take  for  your  stock  in  Mexican  rub¬ 
ber  plantations? 

Here  it  is  again,  a  patent  wash  to  kill  peach  borers. 
We  dig  them  out  as  the  best  way  we  can  find. 

Hundreds  of  pit  silos  are  being  built  in  Western 
Kansas.  You  might  say  the  country  is  being  pitted 
with  pit  silos. 

Now  Kansas  farmers  are  working  for  “a  pond  on 
every  farm”  campaign.  This  does  not  meun  a  mud- 
hole,  but  a  pond. 

No  time  now  to  slacken  up  on  the  lien’s  feed.  In  a 
way  she  is  like  an  asparagus  plant,  storing  up  power 
while  idle  to  do  her  duty  later  on. 

Deposits  of  potash  have  now  been  found  in  Arizona. 
There  evidently  is  potash  as  well  as  nitrate  scattered 
through  the  deserts,  but  the  problem  is  y<»  nnd  them 
in  paying  quantities. 

Yes,  rotation  of  crops  helps  kill  off  fungus  diseases 
by  starving  them  out.  Where  melon  wilt  is  very  bad 
a  few  years  in  (iota toes  or  corn  would  make  the  soil 
again  fit  for  melons. 

The  government  of  Argentina  will  only  permit  pota¬ 
toes  to  enter  that  country  when  accompanied  by  cer¬ 
tificates  proving  their  freedom  from  wart  disease,  blight, 
eel-worm,  potato  moth,  scab  and  dry  rot. 

At  law  a  man’s  wife  is  the  head  of  his  home,  and  his 
mother,  unless  she  own  the  property,  is  not  legally  the 
"boss.”  Strange  to  say  we  have  had  a  dozen  questions 
covering  this  point.  There  should  never  »e  argument 
about  it. 

In  our  little  book,  “The  Child.”  reference  is  made  to 
the  money  which  school  children  in  towns  and  cities  pay 
for  their  lunch.  The  total  amount  of  money  spent  in 
this  way  is  surprising  and  much  of  it  is  practically 
wasted.  It  lias  been  estimated  that  school  children 
in  New  York  City  spend  over  $1,000  each  school  day 
in  buying  lunches.  Most  -of  this  goes  to  peddlers  who 
:  1  very  poor  and  expensive  food. 
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The  Wisconsin  Agricultural  College  is  testing  the 
sludge  and  tailings  from  lead  and  zinc  mines  as  a 
fertilizer  and  soil  corrector.  The  last  is  a  new- 
name  applied  to  such  substances  as  lime,  which  not 
only  provide  some  plant  food,  hut  act  chemically 
upon  the  soil.  These  tailings  will  be  tested  along¬ 
side  ground  limestone.  All  over  the  Western  States 
this  great  problem  of  saving  wastes  of  feeding  and 
fertilizing  materials  is  being  worked  out.  For  years 
the  western  farmers  boasted  of  the  fertility  of  their 
soils,  and  would  not  even  haul  out  the  manure.  The 
manure  spreader  settled  that,  and  now  these  farmers 
begin  to  realize  that  they  must  follow  history.  In 
Wisconsin  it  has  been  found  profitable  to  make  silage 
out  of  sugar  beet  tops,  and  use  the  lime  refuse  from 
sugar  making  on  the  soil.  Every  ounce  of  lime  from 
shells,  old  plastering,  gas  waste  or  any  other  form 
may  well  be  saved  and  put  on  the  land.  Of  course 
our  western  friends  dislike  to  come  to  it,  but  they 
must  now  begin  to  save  the  scraps  of  fertility.  We 
can  easily  remember  the  time  when  western  men  felt 
almost  insulted  if  you  offered  change  for  a  dime  or 
nickel.  Now  we  know  some  of  them  who  favor  a 
ha  If -cent  coin.  * 

A  report  from  the  State  Agricultural  College  at 
Fort  Collins,  Col.,  commends  what  is  known  as  the 
intra-dermal  tuberculin  test  for  the  detection  of 
tuberculosis  in  cattle.  This  test  is  made  by  inject¬ 
ing  from  two  to  five  drops  of  tuberculin  into  the 
skin  of  a  suspected  animal.  If  the  animal  is  not 
tuberculous  there  is  no  result  from  the  injection, 
provided  that  sufficient  care  has  been  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  accidental  infection  of  the  trifling  wound 
made  by  the  needle,  but  if  tuberculosis  is  present  a 
swelling  of  definite  character  will  begin  within 
about  24  hours,  and  will  reach  its  height  in  four 
or  live  days.  This  swelling  is  typical  on  the  third 
and  fourth  days,  and  a  diagnosis  may  then  be  made. 
The  simplicity  of  (bis  test  gives  it  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  ordinary  tuberculin  test,  in  which  a 
record  of  the  animal’s  temperature  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period  of  time  must  be  made,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  requires  special  skill  and  care  in  making 
the  injection,  which  is  not  beneath  the  skin,  but  into 
it,  and  in  seeing  that  no  accidental  infection  vitiates 
the  results.  Errors  may  also  be  easily  made  in 
interpreting  the  nature  of  the  swelling  made  by  the 
injection,  so  that  the  services  of  a  skilled  observer 
are  required.  This  test  is  stated  to  be  official  in 
Missouri  and  to  be  nsed  in  several  municipalities 
in  Colorado.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  it  has 
not  received  the  unanimous  endorsement  of  the  vet¬ 
erinary  profession,  and  is  not  yet  upon  the  same 
basis  as  the  temperature  test.  It  is  under  investi¬ 
gation  by  veterinary  authorities,  including  those 
connected  with  the  Agricultural  Department  of  New 
York  State,  and  its  true  value  will  doubtless  soon 
be  known.  We  advise  waiting  until  it  has  been  fully 
tested.  * 

With  the  end  of  Summer  and  with  signs  of  ap¬ 
proaching  Winter  we  have  many  letters  about  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  adoption.  Winters  are  lonely  in  many 
childless  homes  at  this  season  and  the  farmer  and 
his  wife  feel  that  a  child  might  inoculate  the  home 
with  something  of  the  spirit  and  joy  of  youth.  We 
confess  that  it  is  hard  sometimes  to  give  advice 
about  taking  a  child.  In  theory  this  is  the  ideal 
way  of  linking  city  and  town  civilization  together. 
There  are  thousands  of  homeless  or  friendless  city 
children  who  if  left  here  to  grow  up  without  proper 
home  influences  can  hardly  hope  to  become  what  we 
are  pleased  to  call  “good  citizens.”  For  no  citizen¬ 
ship  is  complete  unless  it  can  trace  back  to  a  true 
home  and  a  happy  childhood.  And  there  can  be  no 
true  home  unless  it  contain  little  children  or  mem¬ 
ories  of  children.  Yet  experience  teaches  us  to  ad¬ 
vise  a  farmer  to  think  long  and  seriously  before  he 
takes  a  child  to  bring  up.  It  is  not  like  buying  live 
stock  or  taking  boarders,  but  one  of  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  and  life-influencing  things  that  a  man  can  do. 
Our  experience  is  that  many  farmers  expect  too 
much  from  such  children.  From  choice  they  would 
select  a  smart,  handsome  child,  who  as  they  say 
will  always  be  a  credit  to  them.  And  they  expect 
such  a  child  to  work  hard  and  more  than  pay  for 
his  little  hoard  and  clothes.  In  nine  cases  out  of  10 
we  fear  such  people  will  l>e  disappointed  in  the 
child.  The  little  thing  will  finally  understand  their 
motive.  He  may  feel  gratitude,  but  rarely  if  ever 
affection.  We  know  a  poor  woman  who  adopted  a 
blind  child,  and  another  who  took  a  cripple.  When 
asked  why  they  assumed  such  burdens  these  women 
sa.v;  “These  children  need  us  more  than  we  need 
them;  they  will  always  need  us — therefore,  we  shall 
always  have  them!”  It  is  hard  sometimes  to  under¬ 
stand  it,  but  we  commend  that  spirit  to  those  who 
are  thinking  of  taking  a  child.  Consider  the  needs 
of  the  child  rather  than  your  own,  and  the  future 
will  care  for  itself. 


It  seems  to  us  sure  that  sooner  or  later  the  great 
majority  of  our  dairy  cattle  will  be  bred  without 
horns.  The  prejudice  in  favor  of  horns  may  keep 
these  weapons  on  the  cow’s  head  for  some  years, 
but,  in  time,  following  the  law  of  progress  “the 
horns  must  go.”  It  would  stump  many  a  breeder  of 
purebred  cattle  to-day  to  tell  why  his  cows  are  bet¬ 
ter  off  with  horns.  It  is  because  we  believe  that 
the  future  dairy  cow  is  to  be  polled  that  we  print 
the  article  which  starts  on  page  1030.  It  seems  to 
be  demonstrated  that  the  “original  dairy  cow”  had 
no  horns.  These  weapons  have  been  developed,  and 
getting  rid  of  them  means  going  back  to  original 
conditions.  The  great  objection  which  many  breed¬ 
ers  have  had  is  their  fear  that  they  cannot  keep 
up  the  quality  of  their  cattle  and  use  the  blood  of 
polled  sires.  The  truth  is  that  some  of  the  polled 
individuals  are  of  high  quality — well  bred  in  milk 
or  butter  lines  and  of  high  individual  merit.  When 
breeders  agree  that  the  polled  head  is  desirable  they 
will  not  have  much  difficulty  in  putting  it  upon  any 
family  or  breeding  line  which  they  desire. 

* 

Thirty  years  ago  at  an  agricultural  college  the 
student  rarely  heard  of  “bacteria”  or  knew  what 
they  were.  These  tiny  forms  of  life  were  at  work 
the  same  as  now,  but  we  did  not  know  it.  For  sev¬ 
eral  generations  farmers  drank  water  from  the 
farm  well  and  found  it  a  life-giving  fluid/  Now  we 
know  of  a  back-to-tbe-lamler  who  has  bought  a  farm 
on  which  there  is  a  well,  which  for  a  century  has 
been  like  a  fountain  of  youth.  Yet  this  man  has 
been  so  frightened  by  “bacteria”  and  disease  germs 
that  he  asks  if  it  will  be  safe  to  let  his  hens  drink 
this  well  water  without  first  boiling  it!  It  has  been 
found  that  soured  milk  is  close  to  a  preventive  in 
certain  diseases  of  turkeys  and  chickens.  Scien¬ 
tists  claim  to  have  discovered  and  separated  the 
bacteria  which  develop  in  the  milk  this  curative 
property.  The  bacteria  can  now  be  added  to  the 
milk  like  the  “starter”  in  cream.  Other  forms  of 
bacteria  have  the  power  of  taking  nitrogen  from 
the  air  without  living  upon  the  roots  of  the  legumes, 
like  clover  or  Alfalfa.  Thus  coarse  straw,  trash  or 
other  waste  organic  matter  in  the  manure  pile  may 
be  used  to  “feed”  the  tiny  workers  at  their  job  of 
obtaining  new  forms  of  nitrogen  for  us.  And  these 
are  only  samples  of  what  our  scientific  men  are 
learning  regarding  the  bacteria  which  give  power  to 
the  forces  of  life  and  decay.  Many  of  these  forces 
are  to  he  harnessed  and  directed  so  that  the  work 
which  for  all  these  centuries  has  been  done  without 
our  knowledge  may  be  organized  and  controlled.  We 
may  think  the  developments  of  the  past  few  years 
have  been  marvelous.  They  will  seem  like  child's 
play  in  the  light  of  what  our  people  will  find  30 
years  hence. 

* 

Last  Spring  we  printed  several  articles  on  “The 
Drone  Tree,”  which  described  a  system  of  detecting 
the  inferior  or  unproductive  Citrus  trees  in  Califor¬ 
nia  orchards.  These  careful  tests  showed  that  some 
of  the  best  orchards  in  the  State  contained  a  large 
proportion  of  “drones,”  or  trees  which  did  not  pay 
for  their  feed  and  care.  The  proportion  of  drones 
was  usually  about  as  large  as  that  of  “robbers”  iu 
a  dairy  herd.  These  milk  robbers  were  not  known 
until  arrested  by  the  scales  and  Babeoek  test,  and 
the  drone  trees  were  not  detected  until  the  fruit 
was  actually  picked  and  weighed  and  sorted.  When 
the  dairyman  finds  a  robber  cow  in  his  herd  she 
“goes”  at  once,  to  be  replaced  by  a  better  one.  The 
best  cows  are  kept  and  are  used  to  replenish  the 
herd,  for  it  is  understood  that  their  daughters  must 
look  like  mother  and  “act  like  father’s  folks.”  Now 
the  theory  is  that  in  somewhat  like  manner  the 
drone  trees  may  have  the  drone  instinct  taken  out 
of  them  by  budding  from  the  trees  which  actual 
test  shows  are  superior.  This  has  not  yet  been 
worked  out  In  practice,  and  it  must  be  said  that  the 
majority  of  the  horticultural  authorities  deny  its 
practical  value.  At  any  rate  we  shall  soon  have 
proof  one  way  or  the  other  with  Citrus  fruits.  As 
we  see  from  Mr.  Slmmel’s  report  the  same  idea  of 
a  “Babcock  test”  is  being  worked  out  with  peach 
trees.  A  tree  census  in  one  peach  orchard  shows  25 
per  cent  of  foreign  varieties,  seedlings,  etc.  This 
orchard  is  far  above  the  average  in  the  effort  made 
to  have  the  varieties  true.  In  addition  to  this  large 
per  cent  of  misfits  there  are  distinct  type  variations. 
Think  where  the  nurserymen  must  have  cut  the 
buds  which  supplied  that  orchard !  For  example, 
the  J.  II.  Hale  peach  is  a  bud  sport  from  Elberta. 
This  variety  occasionally  “throws”  Elberta  fruit, 
and  that  variety  does  the  same  with  J.  H.  Hale. 
There  are  said  to  he  four  clearly  defined  types  of 
Elberta.  which  originated  from  bud  sports,  and 
can  be  propagated.  Now  a  “peach  tree  census”  will 
at  least,  find  these  bud  sports,  and  if  they  are  supe¬ 
rior  and  desirable  they  are  evidently  what  should 


be  used  for  budding.  We  can  easily  imagine  a  supe¬ 
rior  fruit  tree — its  fine  crop  due  to  some  soil  ad¬ 
vantage.  It  is  not  likely  that  buds  taken  from  this 
tree  would  show  any  superiority  over  others.  But 
suppose  the  “Babcock  test”  proved  that  the  supe¬ 
riority  was  due  to  a  bud  variation!  In  that  case  we 
shall  agree  that  this  superiority  can  be  carried  to 
other  trees!  As  we  understand  it  this  is  what  Mr. 
Shamel  claims,  and  be  should  by  all  means  go  on 
with  his  work  and  settle  the  matter. 


FARM  LEGISLATION  FOR  NEW  JERSEY. 

Somehow  we  farmers  are  more  used  to  watching  the 
legislators  to  keep  them  from  doing  siome  fool  trick, 
than  presenting  any  new  legislation  to  help  the  rural 
community.  ii.  k. 

So  says  one  of  the  most  prominent  farmers  in 
Southern  New  Jersey,  and  he  hits  the  bull's-eye. 
New  Jersey  farmers,  like  those  in  New  York  and 
other  States,  have  been  content  too  long  to  be  put 
on  the  negative  side  of  legislation.  That  is,  they 
spend  their  energies  trying  to  prevent  other  inter¬ 
ests  from  taking  public  rights  away  from  them. 
Thus  they  are  put  into  the  position  of  grumblers  or 
“kickers,”  because  they  are  forced  to  support  the 
negative  side  of  so  many  propositions.  Now  what 
our  farmers  need  is  to  demand  and  support  affirma¬ 
tive  legislation.  By  that  we  mean  legislation  which 
starts  with  the  clear  understanding  that  it  repre¬ 
sents  an  honest  and  just  need  of  the  farming  inter¬ 
ests.  Then,  instead  of  being  forced  to  oppose  what 
others  try  to  obtain,  our  farmers  would  be  on  the 
other  side  with  a  clear-cut  and  definite  programme 
which  all  can  stand  for.  New  Jersey  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  Eastern  State  needs  such  affirma¬ 
tive  farm  legislation.  There  is  no  farmers’  organi¬ 
zation  in  New  Jersey  exactly  equipped  to  organize 
a  strong  campaign  and  select  a  few  leadiilg  subjects 
for  legislation,  yet  if  such  a  thing  could  be  started 
we  believe  the  Jersey  farmers  would  take  hold  of 
it  with  vigor.  We  have  therefore  asked  a  num¬ 
ber  of  leading  farmers  to  name  a  few  things  which 
they  consider  of  special  interest  to  farmers  as  a 
class.  Here  are  a  few  things  suggested: 

1.  A  bridge  or  tube  connecting  Pennsylvania  with 
lower  Jersey  so  that  farmers  may  have  easier  ac¬ 
cess  to  market. 

2.  An  amendment  to  the  employer’s  liability  law 
exempting  farm  and  house  servants. 

3.  A  suitable  horticultural  building  at  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College. 

4.  A  law  which  shall  absolutely  and  positively 
eliminate  grade  crossings. 

5.  A  law  giving  the  farmer  the  right  of  way  over 
the  public  roads  while  on  his  market  wagon. 

There  will  be  others — we  call  for  a  full  statement 
from  all  who  have  thought  out  farm  legislation  for 
New  Jersey.  This  is  no  time  for  finespun  theory 
or  dreams,  hut  give  us  sensible  and  practical  things 
which  we  can  fairly  ask  candidates  for  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Legislature  to  support.  A  few  important  things 
can  be  selected  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  see  that  the 
candidates  are  put  on  record  before  the  election. 


CROP  OUTLOOK. 

President  Brown,  of  the  New  York  Central,  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  Kansas  corn  crop  will  be  15  per  cent 
of  normal ;  Nebraska,  30;  and  Iowa,  05  to  75. 

Mayor  W.  D.  Gay,  of  Essex,  Iowa,  states:  “We 
have  had  only  one  little  shower  since  July  0.  Up  to 
August  1  we  had  the  finest  corn  prospect  on  record ; 
now  the  crop  is  burned  up.  The  last  10  days  have  been 
appalling — high  winds  and  temperatures  100  to  110 
every  day.  Some  corn  is  actually  cooked  in  the  husk. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  10  bushels  will  be  a  big  crop  for 
Page,  the  banner  corn  county  of  Iowa,  this  year.” 

The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  report:  “Dry,  hot 
weather  prevailed  throughout  Nebraska  over  Labor 
Day  ;  temperature  ranging  from  02  to  100  and  making 
further  inroads  into  the  already  damaged  condition  of 
corn.  Indications  are  now  that  with  favorable  weather 
territory  on  the  eastern  division  will  not  produce  to 
exceed  80,000.000  bushels  of  corn,  as  compared  with 
178,000,000  bushels  a  year  ago.  District  north  of  the 
latter  have  been  damaged  to  the  extent  of  25  to  35  per 
cent. 

Government  Cotton  Report. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  the 
condition  of  the  cotton  crop  on  August  25  was  68.2 
per  cent  of  a  normal,  as  compared  with  70.0  on  July 
25,  1013,  74.S  on  August  25.  1012,  73.2  on  August 
25,  1011,  and  74.7,  the  average  on  August  25  of  the 


past  10  years. 

Comparisons  of 

conditions, 

by  States, 
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Virginia  . 
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82 

North  Carolina 
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75 

78 

South  Carolina 

73 
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70 
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70 
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84 
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84 

7? 

California  . 
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05 
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74.7 
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Woman  and  the  Home 


From  Day  to  Day 

ANGELS  UNAWARES. 

She  minds  the  childher  all  the  day, 

A  baby  tucked  inside  her  shawl ; 
Faulting  the  young  ones  when  they  stray 
Along  the  street  beyond  her  call. 

Her  mother  has  not  time  to  spare 
For  sittin’  under  chick  or  child, 

So  Katey  has  the  lot  to  care, 

The  lads  to  keep  from  running  wild. 

The  sense  comes  soon  to  thim  that’s 
poor — 

Herself  could  scarcely  walk  when  she 
Made  room  for  younger  ones  galore, 
And  rocked  the  baby  on  her  knee. 

Barefooted,  with  her  share  of  dirt, 

But  steadfast  for  her  years  is  Kate ; 
The  likes  of  her  don’t  come  to  hurt, 
Though  sure  she’s  only  rasing  eight. 

You’ll  meet  her  streeling  through  the  rain, 
The  baby  sleeping  on  her  breast, 

Or  by  some  big  shop-window  pane 
Lookin’  how  quality  is  dressed. 

Happy  as  little  kings  they  stand, 
Staring  at  cakes  or  sweets  or  toys; 

She  has  a  sister  by  the  hand, 

Her  skirts  are  clutched  by  two  small 
boys. 

Their  faces  pressed  against  the  glass, 
They  do  be  lettin’  on  to  choose 
The  best  of  everything  they  pass— 

Toy  soldiers,  dolls,  or  scarlet  shoes. 

Then  through  the  chapel  door  they  streel, 
When  Katey  bids  to  say  a  prayer ; 
Hand  clasped  in  hand  the  young  ones 
kneel 

To  beg  God  have  them  in  his  care. 
******* 

You  think  her  life  is  hard,  maybe? 

You’d  have  her  playing  bat  and  ball? 
But  sure  the  best  of  games,  says  she, 

Is  playing  mother  to  them  all. 

— W.  M.  Letts  in  the  London  Spectator. 
* 

Grated  cocoanut,  scattered  over  the 
top  of  ordinary  gingerbread  just  before 
baking,  is  “something  different,”  and 
very  good. 

The  New  York  Tribune  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recipe  for  sour  milk  filling  for 
layer  cake :  Whip  half  a  pint  of  sour 
cream  very  stiff,  add  the  stiffly  beaten 
white  of  one  egg  and  beat  again.  Chop 
very  finely  a  cupful  of  English  walnuts 
or  butternuts  (the  latter  are  especially 
good).  Stir  these  into  the  cream  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  vanilla  extract  and  suffi¬ 
cient  powdered  sugar  to  render  the  fill¬ 
ing  rather  sweet.  Rightly  made  this  fill¬ 
ing  will  be  found  delicious,  and,  if  pre¬ 
ferred,  chopped  raisins  and  citron  may 
be  substituted  for  the  nuts. 

* 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  sent  out  a  bulletin  by  President 
Cook,  of  the  Mississippi  Normal  College, 
on  the  water  supply  of  the  farm  home.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  a  woman  becomes 
overtired  when,  as  Prof.  Cook  says,  she 
lifts  a  ton  of  water  a  day.  This  is,  of 
course,  where  water  is  not  piped  into 
the  house.  “The  water  for  the  kitchen 
has  to  be  lifted  from  the  well,  carried 
to  the  kitchen,  poured  into  a  kettle, 
poured  out  of  the  kettle  into  the  dish- 
pan,  and  from  the  dishpan  out  of  doors. 
This  makes  six  times  the  water  is  han¬ 
dled  ;  and  a  bucket  of  water  containing 
two  gallons,  with  the  containing  vessel, 
will  weigh  20  pounds.  When  this  is 
handled  six  times  the  total  lifting  is  120 
pounds.  The  cooking  of  three  meals  a 
day  on  a  meagre  allowance  of  water  will 
necessitate  ten  buckets,  which  will  make 
for  cooking  almost  1,200  pounds  of  lift¬ 
ing  per  day.  When  to  this  is  added  the 
water  necessary  for  bathing,  scrubbing 
and  the  weekly  wash  it  will  easily  bring 
the  lift  per  day  up  to  a  ton.”  All  this 
drudgery,  the  bulletin  says,  could  be  ob¬ 
viated  by  an  outlay  of  $250. 

* 

Reports  of  the  great  profits  to  be  se¬ 
cured  from  ginseng  growing  have  in¬ 
duced  many  persons  to  invest  in  seeds 
and  plants,  often  with  resultant  loss  and 
disappointment.  Women  and  girls  who 
have  become  wary  of  “easy  work  at 
home”  frauds  are  quite  likely  to  con¬ 
sider  investment  in  ginseng,  because  ir¬ 
responsible  literature  persuades  them 
that  large  returns  are  a  certainty.  The 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  re¬ 
cently  issued  Farmers’  Bulletin  551,  “The 
Cultivation  of  American  Ginseng,”  by 
Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet,  which  conveys  accu- 
rate  knowledge  of  culture,  preparation 
for  market  and  market  conditions.  It 


reads  very  differently  from  the  glowing 
literature  that  has  been  used  to  promote 
sales,  but  the  information  given  will  be 
helpful  to  those  who  honestly  wish  to 
grow  the  plant,  white  conveying  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  those  who  have  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  profits  returned  by  such  work. 
The  illustration  of  the  lath  shade  used 
in  ginseng  culture  will  interest  many 
who  think  a  casual  garden  patch  all  that 
is  needed.  There  is  a  fascination  about 
medicinal  plants  and  their  collection  that 
is  really  worth  more  than  the  money  re- 
turns  they  bring,  and  people  often  for¬ 
get  that  knowledge  and  industry  are 
needed  in  this  work  as  in  any  other.  We 
have  referred  before  to  other  bulletins 
on  medicinal  plants  issued  by  the  De¬ 
partment,  and  we  feel  sure  many  read- 
ers  will  find  just  what  they  wanted  to 
know  about  ginseng  in  this  bulletin. 


Ptomaine  Poison. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  there  is  ap¬ 
parently  more  danger  from  getting  pois¬ 
oned  through  impure  food  supplies  than 
at  any  other  time.  Country  people  usu¬ 
ally  consider  themselves  safe  from  all 
such  dangers,  because  they  grow  their 
own  fruits  and  vegetables  and  meats,  but 
there  is  danger  in  country  as  well  as  city 
if  there  is  the  least  bit  of  carelessness  in 
looking  after  the  cooking.  Take  chicken, 
for  example.  Chicken  and  some  other 
foods  ai’e  the  hotbeds  of  ptomaine  poison, 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  convince  many 
country  housewives  that  thei-e  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  any  danger  in  this  innocent  food. 

It  has  happened  time  and  again  that 
hundreds  of  cases  of  ptomaine  poisoning 
have  been  traced  to  chicken  salad,  chicken 
soup  or  chicken  pie  prepared  for  home 
consumption  or  for  some  lai’ge  gathering 
like  a  picnic  or  a  social.  The  trouble 
usually  comes  in  by  cooking  the  chicken 
the  day  before  it  is  needed  and  allowing 
it  to  cool  covered  in  the  vessel  in  which 
it  was  cooked,  or  any  vessel  for  that  mat¬ 
ter.  The  steam  must  escape  if  you  are 
to  be  absolutely  certain  the  chicken  is 
safe  to  eat  next  day.  Cases  of  poisoning 
have  resulted  from  chicken  pies  without 
sufficient  air  holes  to  allow  the  steam 
to  escape.  A  safe  rule  is  to  eat  chicken 
the  same  day  it  is  cooked  at  home,  and  to 
know  absolutely  when  it  was  cooked  if 
you  indulge  in  it  away  from  home.  The 
risk  is  too  great  to  stand  on  cei'emony. 
If  you  don’t  want  to  draw  attention  to 
yourself  quietly  refuse  and  eat  something 
else.  Roast  or  fried  chicken  seems  free 
from  the  poison  to  all  present  knowledge, 
but  stewed  chicken  is  the  lurking  place 
of  the  evil. 

Then  take  ice  cream  for  a  second  ex¬ 
ample.  The  thrifty  housekeeper  doesn’t 
like  to  throw  away  the  melted  cream  next 
day  after  the  social  or  the  home  party, 
so  she  freezes  it  over  or  makes  custard 
of  it.  Beware !  In  the  apparently  inno¬ 
cent  sweet  fluid  the  death  germs  lurk, 
and  many  a  grave  can  testify  that  such 
thrift  is  criminal.  Throw  away  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  ice  cream  as  soon  as  melt¬ 
ed  and  keep  from  poisoning  yourself  and 
your  family.  Tomatoes  allowed  to  stand 
in  chipped  granite  or  iron  vessels,  fish 
warmed  over  after  standing  too  long,  any 
meat  that  seems  soft  to  the  touch,  peas 
cooked  and  allowed  to  stand  in  defective 
granite  pans  and  then  reheated,  canned 
meats  left  standing  in  the  tins  in  which 
they  were  bought  after  they  have  been 
opened — the  list  is  too  long  to-  give  hei‘e, 
but  it  includes  almost  every  stale  product 
of  the  cooking  line. 

Occasionally  an  indignant  housekeeper 
declares  that  she  knows  by  sight  and 
smell  what  is  pure  and  what  is  impulse, 
to  say  nothing  of  tasting  what  goes  be¬ 
fore  her  family,  but  ptomaine  poison 
eludes  every  test  of  this  kind.  It  makes 
its  presence  known  a  few  hours  after  it 
is  eaten,  and  only  the  most  prompt  ac¬ 
tion  saves  the  life  if  much  of  the  deadly 
stuff  has  been  eaten.  For  this  reason 
country  people  are  in  greater  danger  than 
town  folks,  for  getting  a  doctor  at  once 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Don’t  de¬ 
lay  and  don’t  count  it  a  simple  case  of 
indigestion  if  sudden  illness  results  after 
a  dinner  or  social.  Act  at  once.  If  you 
must  eat  in  town  l’estaurants  stick  to 
plain  foods  and  avoid  all  salads  and 
doubtful  looking  dishes.  A  little  extra 
precaution  at  the  season  when  the  poison 
develops  so  rapidly  will  pay  richly.  Pre- 
vention  is  better  than  cure,'  so  don’t  be 
afraid  to  throw  away  stale  foods  and 
know  that  it  is  economy  to  do  so. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 


In  My  Neighbors’  Gardens— Old  Man 
and  Syringa. 

Those  who  know  old  gardens  will  re¬ 
member  a  quiet-colored,  unpretentious 
plant  that  our  grandmothers  used  to  grow 
for  its  feathery  and  very  pale  green 
foliage.  A  sort  of  Artemisia,  I  think  it 
is,  but  old  people  will  tell  you  it  is  Old 
Man.  a  not  unsuitable  name,  for  it  comes 
as  near  to  being  gray-headed  as  a  plant 
not  furry  can.  [Artemisia  Abrotanum, 
also  called  southern  wood  or  lad’s  love. 
It  found  a  place  in  old-fashioned  domes¬ 
tic  medicine,  and  was  also  used  some¬ 
times  in  England  in  home-brewed  beei\ 
Eds.]  And  it  has  often  a  sparse,  sit-in- 
the-corner  look,  too,  and  hangs  onto  life 
as  many  a  more  robust-looking  plant  will 
not  do.  Of  late  I  have  seen  this  Arte¬ 
misia  effectively  used  in  rock  work  and 
as  an  edging  of  permanent  beds,  and 
brought  to  a  degree  of  thrift  that  made 
one  look  twice  to  see  what  new  thing  it 
was,  so  feathery  and  pretty.  Evidently 
the  grower  had  made  a  well-enriched 
trench  and  set  the  roots  close  together ; 
then  the  growth  was  kept  clipped  to 
about  eight  inches  in  height,  encouraging 
it  to  thicken  and  grow  more  bushy.  As  it 
stands  droughts  well  and  its  wiry  stems 
send  out  offsets  all  about  the  parent 
plant,  one  can  readily  see  that  such  treat- 
ment  would  soon  give  a  thick  and  endur¬ 
ing  border,  or  an  excellent  filling-in 
growth  for  a  rockery.  Its  old-fashioned 
use  was,  of  course,  to  furnish  greenery 
in  the  heavy,  mixed  bouquets  then 
thought  the  proper  thing,  and  it  is  still 
so  handy  to  support  and  beautify  a  vase¬ 
ful  of  poppies,  pansies,  sweet  peas  or 
other  blossoms  that  do  not  furnish  their 
own  leaves,  that  one  would  miss  the  little 
old  stand-by  which  is  content  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  under  a  grapevine,  or 
against  a  fence,  or  in  any  neglected  cor¬ 
ner.  But  if  you  have  a  rockery,  or  a 
place  along  an  underpinning,  or  sidewalk, 
or  around  some  shaded  bed  where  plants 
grow  none  too  well  try  a  clipped  edging 
of  Old  Man. 

At  my  home  we  have  long  been  familiar 
with  two  of  the  syringas  or  mock  oranges, 
one  a  trifle  larger  flowered  than  the  other 
and  not  so  twiggy  and  branching,  but 
both  exceedingly  fragrant.  Very  pleas¬ 
ant  neighbors  on  the  lawn,  we  count 
them,  but  for  bringing  indoors  too  op¬ 
pressively  lavish  of  scent.  Last  season  I 
found,  in  my  friends’  parlors,  bouquets 
of  syringa  blossoms,  whiter  because  larger 
flowered  than  ours  at  home  and  with¬ 
out  fragrance.  Now  an  unscented  blos¬ 
som  ought  not  to  be  preferred,  but  to 
use  in  vases  these  really  were  the  more 
desirable,  especially  as  the  flowers  were 
of  superior  size  and  texture,  and  I  shall 
not  be  content  until  this  third  variety  is 
growing  somewhere  within  reach  of  my 
bouquet  supplies.  It  makes  a  bush  even 
taller  than  the  fragrant  varieties  and  is 
no  new  sort,  but  one  of  the  vigorous  old 
garden  stand-bys  that  never  die  out 
though  the  hand  that  planted  it  be  long 
since  forgot.  [The  old-fashioned  early- 
flowering  very  fragrant  syringa  is  bo- 
tanically  Philadelphus  coronarius,  while 
the  less  fragrant  variety  with  larger 
flowers  is  P.  grandiflorus.  A  later- 
flowering  sort  with  profuse  bloom,  slight¬ 
ly  fragrant,  is  P.  Gordonianus.  Eds.] 
prudence  primrose. 


“  ‘Passing  out  of  the  shadow 
Into  a  purer  light; 

Stepping  behind  the  curtain, 

Getting  a  clearer  sight; 

Laying  aside  the  burden. 

This  weary  mortal  coil ; 

Done  with  the  world’s  vexations, 
Done  with  its  tears  and  toil. 

Tired  of  all  earth’s  playthings, 
Heartsick  and  ready  to  sleep ; 

Ready  to  bid  our  friends  farewell. 
Wondering  why  they  weep ; 

Passing  out  of  the  shadow 
Into  eternal  day — 

Why  do  we  call  it  dying, 

This  sweet  passing  away?’” 

— Credit  Lost. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deab”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


BUY  DIRECT  from  us  or  our 
^  representatives.  Beautiful  designs, 
f /  F JO  Ay  excluBive  patterns,  exceptional  qpal- 
C#  1/  vA# m  ity,  lowest  prices,  free  samples  ; 

m  $  money-back  guarantee.  Write  for 
S/LK  cS Direcfc  Selling  Plan  and  Samples. 

AGENTS  WANTED-fartor 

COTTONS  .all  time  to  Introduce  Queen  Fabrics. 

WORSTEDS  Our  Workor's  Outfit  and  “  Helps  ” 

FKOM  TIIE  MILES  assure  success  to  reliable,  ambitious 
TO  THE  MILLIONS  men  and  women.  Mrs.  George  and 
others  earn  *1,200  yearly.  Write  today  for  Agents  l’lan. 
QUEEN  FABRIC  MFG.  CO.,  Dopt.  36,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Duty  Ram  is  guaranteed. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Costs  little.  Free  Book  oi  (acts. 

POWER  SPECIALXli  CO., 

Ill  Trinity  Building,  New  York 


Save  $5  to  $23 

Factory  Prices — Freight  Paid — One  Year's  Trial 


Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

Buy  direct  from  factory 
and  get  a  betterstove  for 
less  money.  Freight  pre¬ 
paid — stove  comes  all  pol- 

ready  to  sot  up.  Use  it  one  year— if 
you  aren't  satisfied  wo  refund  your  money. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices.  Big  Free 
Catalog  allows  why  improved  features  of  Gold  Coin 
Stoves  make  t  hem  fuel-savers  and  splendid  bakers 
-why  they  havo  given  satisfaction  for  D3  years. 


A  Woman 
Can’t  Help 

wanting  a  Plain  Cabinet  Glenwood; 
it  is  so  Smooth  and  easy  to  clean, 
no  filigree  or  fussy  ornamentation, 
just  the  natural  black  iron  finish— 
“The  Mission  Idea”  applied  to  a 
range. 

It  Cooks  and  Bakes 

to  perfection  and  is  equipped  with  every 
improvement  for  saving  time  and  labor. 


Made  of 
Cast  Iron 
the  most 
eatisfactory 
metal  ever 
used 

for  Stovo 
Construction 


Largo 
Enclosed 
Copper 
Tank 
at  the 
end 


Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  Range. 

This  Glenwood  can  be  had  with  the  latest 
and  most  improved  Elevated  or  End  Gas 
Range  Attachments.  It  can  be  furnished 
with  fire  box  at  either  right  or  left  of  oven, 
as  ordered,  also  with  the  Glenwood  Ash 
Chute  that  conveys  the  ashes,  direct  to  ash 
barrel  in  cellar. 

Cabinet  1 

Glenwood 

The  Range  that  Makes  Cooking  Easy. 

Write  for  free  booklet  68  of  the  Plain  Cabinet 
Glenwood  to  Weir  Stove  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass. 


RAM 


55* 


Three  Gallons  a  Minute 

flowing  from  a  stream,  artesian  well  or 
spring  operates  a  RAM 

pumping:  all  (he  time  sufficient 
water  for  house  or  farm  use. 
Costs  little  to  install,  requires  no  at¬ 
tention — no  operating  expense. 

Free* information  on  request 
RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,  2439  Trinity  Bldg..  New  York 


Why 

Make  Your 
Dealer 
aPresentof 
$25? 

Don’t  pay  your 
dealer  $5,  $10  or 
$30  more  than  the 
Kalamazoo  costs. 
The  dealer’s  stove 
can  not  bo  better 
than  the  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  and  generally 
it’s  not  as  good. 
We  will  prove  the 
saving.  Write  for 
prices. 


30  Day’s  Free  Trial 
Low  Factory  Price 

FINE  heaters— glass  oven  door  ranges,  oven 
thermometer,  etc.— any  style  you  want — 
8  to  8  months  credit  if  you  wish.  Don’t  pay 
dealer’s  high  prices.  Over  250,000  people  havo 
bought  Kalamazoo  stoves.  You 
will  too, when  youseetheguaiiti/. 
Write  lor  Catalog  U4  •  See  what 
you  can  save  on  your  new  stove. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfra. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Wa  have  three  catalogs;  Stoves  and 
Jlanges;  i'umaces;  Gas  Stoves. 
Please  ask  for  the  ono  you  want. 


Write  for  Itook 
Showing  400  Styles 


A  Kalanvtxzoe 


|  trade  Mark 
Rcgiittcrcd 


Direct  to  Yoxi 


And 

G&s 

Stoves 

TOO 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

The  first  group  includes  7681  child’s 
tucked  dress,  one,  two  and  four  years. 
707  embroidery  design.  7952  child’s 
dress,  six  months,  one,  two  and  four 


years.  616  embroidery  design.  7982 
child’s  dress,  two  to  six  years.  7980 
boy’s  suit,  two  to  six  years.  7973  boy’s 
middy  suit,  two  to  six  years. 

The  second  group  shows  79S5  semi- 
prineesse  dress  for  misses  and  small  wo¬ 
men.  16  and  IS  years.  7972  draped 
semi-princesse  dress  for  misses  and  small 


women,  16  and  18  years.  7967  fancy 
blouse  with  tunic,  34  to  42  bust.  7987 
girl’s  dress,  10  to  14  years.  7966  girl’s 
Balkan  middy  suit,  eight  to  14  years. 
Price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 


One  Woman  on  a  Farm. 

The  women  of  our  neighborhood  are 
considered  unsociable.  The  men  ask  us, 
jokingly,  if  we  are  “mad.”  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  neglect  one  another  in 
times  of  sickness  or  trouble,  but  I  will 
admit  that  it  always  requires  consider¬ 
able  effort  to  bring  about  our  social 
times.  On  one  of  our  recent  picnics  w» 
decided  that  the  reason  for  this  attitude 
among  us  lies  in  the  fact  that  ours  is  a 
oue-woman-on-the-farm”  neighborhood. 

No  one  knows  the  position  of  such  wo¬ 
men  except  those  similarly  placed.  There 
seems  to  be  no  one  to  take  your  place ; 
you  often  long  for  a  sympathetic,  helping 
hand.  As  long  as  you  are  well  you  hurry 
through  your  multitude  of  tasks;  if  you 
are  ill,  it  is  surprising  how  many  it  takes 
to  do  the  work  which  you  have  been  do¬ 
ing  alone.  You  wish  for  someone  to  pre¬ 


pare  the  breakfast  on  wash-day  morn¬ 
ings;  for  a  nimble-fingered  fairy  of  a 
grandmother  to  seize  upon  the  mending 
and  darning.  When  guests  are  expected 
there  is  no  daughter  of  the  house  to  pur 
graceful  touches  here  and  there ;  when 
they  arrive  unexpectedly,  your  joy  is 
lessened  because  you  must  run  hither  and 
thither  attending  to  so  many  things,— 
with  no  one  to  make  it  easier.  While 
you  work  with  your  fowls,  your  thoughts 
are  of  the  work  unfinished  in  the  house ; 
when  you  are  in  the  house,  you  are  wish¬ 
ing  there  was  someone  to  give  the  fowls 
more  attention,  to  care  for  the  flowers, 
and  to  save  the  fruit. 

If  you  must  go  to  town  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  you  hurry  through  your  after-din¬ 
ner  work,  dress  hastily,  drive  thence, — 
probably  sitting  upright  in  your  carriage 
with  muscles  unrelaxed — do  your  shop¬ 
ping  and  dealing,  then  hurry  home  with 
thoughts  of  a  late  supper  and  neglected 
poultry  on  your  mind. 

You  wish  you  did  not  feel  that  you 
ought  to  go  to  church.  That  leaves  you 
no  day  of  rest;  for  you  must  hurry  with 
your  work  on  Sunday  morning,  dress  the 
children  and  hurry  off,  to  return  to  a  late 
dinner.  However,  you  cannot  deny  that 
even  your  hasty  trip  to  town  was  a  help 
— mentally.  If  it  did  nothing  else,  it 
strengthened  your  dislike  for  the  town 
and  your  love  for  the  quiet  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  And  you  were  glad,  after  all,  that 
you  had  gone  to  church.  You  did  not 
know  exactly  whether  it  was  the  sermon 
or  the  friendly  chats  with  neighbors  after¬ 
ward  ;  at  any  rate,  you  felt  better  bal¬ 
anced  when  you  returned  home.  These 
admissions  make  you  better  able  to  ana¬ 
lyze  your  own  case  when  you  become  de¬ 
spondent  in  your  work.  For,  occasion¬ 
ally)  you  will  feel  that  you  are  accom¬ 
plishing  nothing ;  that  no  one  has  ever 
kept  house  or  managed  work  quite  so 
miserably  as  you  have ;  no  one  was  ever 
so  continually  rushed  or  so  ill-paid.  You 
make  these  charges  softly,  to  yourself. 
A  little  voice  asks  you  to  withhold  judg¬ 
ment  just  a  little.  You  think  perhaps  a 
change  will  help,  but  you  think  you  can¬ 
not  possibly  go — everything  in  and  about 
the  house  will  go  to  wreck  without  yon.. 
Finally  when  you  have  decided  that  you 
will  try  to  go — surely  an  ambassador 
could  get  off  to  Russia  with  preparations 
of  less  importance !  The  sewing  and 
mending  must  be  “done  up,”  the  house 
in  order,  the  young  poultry  weaned,  cook¬ 
ing  “done  ahead.”  Then  you  leave  half¬ 
heartedly,  and  with  a  tiny  advance  home¬ 
sick  feeling,  for  you  are  not  only  leaving 
loved  ones  and  home,  but  work  in  which 
you  have  been  wholly  absorbed.  You 
feel  convinced  that  you  could  rest  much 
better  at  home  than  anywhere  else,  if — . 
But  that  “if”  brings  up  visions  of  work 
that  would  be  staring  you  in  the  face,  and 
you  go ! 

You  stay  perhaps  only  a  few  days,  but 
you  learn  many,  many  things.  You  gain 
an  outsider’s  view  of  the  very  kind  of 
life  you  have  been  leading.  You  learn 
to  appreciate  more  your  own  worth  and 
to  depreciate  trifles  that  have  bound  you 
as  if  they  had  been  vital.  Upon  your 
return  your  home  seems  to  be  the  sweet¬ 
est  place  on  earth.  You  are  refreshed 
and  vow  you  will  never  complain  again 
if  work  piles  mountain  high.  But  to 
preserve  this  frame  of  mind,  you  must 
consider  your  physical  self.  Constant 
strain  and  routine  will  certainly  affect 
the  health  and  depress  the  mind,  espe¬ 
cially  if  one  works  alone.  It  is  far  more 
economical  to  take  an  occasional  rest 
than  to  pay  doctors’  and  surgeons’  bills. 

Of  course  there  are  cases  where  it 
would  seem  impossible  to  get  any  variety 
into  lives ;  duties  are  too  numerous  and 
insistent.  But  more  frequently  there  are 
ways  if  we  are  only  open-hearted  enough 
to  receive  them.  I  will  not  write  of  par¬ 
ticular  cases,  but  I  have  known  some  that 
have  seemed  remarkable  to  me.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  oue-woman-on-a-farm 
owes  it  to  herself  and  to  her  family  oc¬ 
casionally  to  get  in  social  touch  with  the 
outside  world ;  very  few  women  are  won¬ 
derful  enough  to  broaden  unless  they 
do  so.  l.  s. 


Titat  human  life  may  be  united  as  in¬ 
timately  as  possible  to  divine  life  is  the 
aim  of  the  religious  idea.  Religion,  sci¬ 
ence  and  nature  ought  to  be  considered 
compatible  one  with  the  other,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  meet,  but  because  they 
mutually  penetrate  each  other  and  are 
inwardly  related. — Prof.  Emile  Boutroux. 


100,000  Girls 
Belong  to  One  Club 
Yet  Few  Know  About  It 

The  girls  have  a  gold  and 
diamond  badge:  every  girl 
in  the  club  makes  money: 
some  make  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  year.  And 
yet,  broadly  speaking,  few 
know  about  this  club:  the 
happiest,  brightest  and 
most  prosperous  club  of 
alert  girls  anywhere  in 
America  perhaps. 

Where  is  this  club?  It  is  at¬ 
tached  to  The  Ladies'  Home  - 
Journal:  a  part  of  the  personal 
service  that  is  back  of  the  mag¬ 
azine,  and  has  made  it,  as  some 
one  said:  “not  a  publication 
but  an  institution.” 

The  club  is  called  simply 
“The  Girls’  Club.”  Its  motto 
is  as  unique  as  anything  about 
it:  “With  One  Idea:  to  Make 
Money.”  It  has  a  girl  manager 
at  the  head  of  it,  and  every  year 
she  writes  to  and  keeps  in  direct 
touch  with  these  100,000  girls. 

Unique,  isn’t  it?  Good  to  know  about 
it,  if  you  are  a  girl,  or  have  a  girl. 

Each  month  the  club  has  a  regular 
column  in  The  Ladled  Home  Journal. 

If  you  are  a  girl,  young  or  old.  and 
are  interested  in  this  club’s  “One 
Idea,”  send  a  letter  of  inquiry  to 

THE  GIRLS’  CLUB 
THE  LADIES’  HOME  JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

SELECTING  THE  DAIRY  BULL. 

How  will  a  man  know  when  he  is  get¬ 
ting  his  money’s  worth  buying  a  pure¬ 
bred  bull?  That  is  a  question  that  can 
have  but  one  answer  the  world  over. 
There  is  no  possible  way  of  knowing 
absolutely  that  you  are  getting  your 
money’s  worth  until  you  have  milked  the 
daughters  of  the  bull  and  proved  him. 
The  bull  will  then  be  at  least  five  or  six 
years  of  age.  This  is  where  many  men 
make  the  mistake  of  disposing  of  a  bull 
before  they  know  his  powers  of  produc¬ 
ing  butter  cows.  They  then  kick  them¬ 
selves  forever  after. 

Of  course  some  bulls  are  more  likely 
to  give  you  your  money’s  worth  than 
others.  These  are  the  bulls  of  good 
dairy  type  that  have  great  producers  on 
both  sides  of  their  ancestry  from  their 
sire  and  dam  right  straight  back  for  sev¬ 
eral  generations.  Their  dams  and  gran- 
dams  and  great-grandams  were  great 
producers,  had  large  well-shaped  udders, 
large  well-placed  teats,  constitutional 
vigor  and  dairy  type.  Their  sires — 
grandsires  and  great-grandsires — were 
large  bulls,  vigorous  and  of  strong  con¬ 
stitution  and  good  dairy  type.  They  also 
have  a  long  list  of  high-testing  daughters 
to  their  credit.  In  addition  to  this  if  the 
young  bull  you  are  buying  is  large  and 
vigorous  and  of  good  shape  you  have  - 
done  your  part  in  selection.  All  you  can 
do  now  is  give  him  exercise  and  proper 
feed  and  care,  and  wait  patiently  for 


consideration  than  the  man,  especially 
when  you  remember  that  the  man  works 
longer  hours  than  the  horse,  for  the 
man  has  to  feed  and  clean  the  horse  be¬ 
fore  the  horse  begins  his  day’s  work 
and  he  has  to  feed  and  bed  him  down  ht 
night  after  the  horse  gets  through  its 
work.  G.  H. 

R.  N.-Y. — No.  We  think  the  man  and 
the  woman  in  the  house  should  have 
first  consideration.  We  know  it  is  hard 
for  a  farmer  with  poor  hired  help  with 
work  pushing  at.  every  point  to  give 
such  care  to  the  horse.  The  farmer 
should  not  become  a  slave  to  his  horses. 
Good  sensible  care  is  all  most  of  us 
can  hope  to  give  and  get  our  work  done. 


TEN  GOOD  NEW  YORK  COWS. 

On  page  842  Mr.  Chas.  Thackery  gives 
a  statement  of  what  his  seven  cows  did  in 
one  year  and  you  ask,  “Can  you  beat 
this?”  Allow  me  to  modestly  step  for¬ 
ward  and  present  a  record  of  my  herd 
for  the  year  from  November  1,  1911, 
to  November  1,  1912.  The  dairy  consist¬ 
ed  of  10  grade  Jerseys  of  all  ages  from 
2%  to  10  years.  I  sell  cream  to  the  La 
Grange  Creamery,  where  it  is  made  into 
butter  and  sold  by  our  superintendent, 
H.  R.  Hoyt.  There  was  no  effort  made 
to  make  a  record.  The  cows  had  only 
ordinary  care  and  feeding.  For  rough- 
age  I  fed  cornstalks  during  the  Fall  and 
early  Winter,  until  what  I  had  were 
gone,  when  they  were  fed  hay  till  they 
were  turned  out  to  grass,  about  May  20. 
The  grain  ration  consisted  of  corn  and 


A  SANE  AND  SANITARY  MILKING  MACHINE. 


about  five  years  for  nature’s  laws  of 
heredity  to  give  you  the  long-hoped-for 
dairy  cow.  It  may  come  and  it  may  not, 
but  if  your  cows  on  which  you  breed  are 
only  grades  you  may  rest  assured  that 
the  offspring  will  be  an  improvement, 
taking  the  whole  herd  as  a  comparison. 

Vermont.  solon  j.  vail. 


HORSES  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 

Referring  to  page  849,  “Care  of  the 
Horses  in  Hot  Weather,”  I  wish  to  com¬ 
mend  you  and  the  writer  of  the  article  very 
highly  for  it.  Were  such  articles  more 
plentiful  in  the  agricultural  and  other 
papers  the  lot  of  the  most  honest  and 
faithful  animals,  whether  two  or  four- 
footed,  would  be  better.  Such  articles 
written  by  such  a  high  authority  go 
far  to  lead  the  average  man  to  better 
things,  and  to  more  rational  treatment 
of  their  real  friends.  If  men  could  only 
be  taught  the  horses’  language  (do  you 
know  they  have  a  real  language)  how 
much  better  it  would  be !  If  men  could 
only  know  that  what  Dr.  Alexander 
wrote  is  what  every  horse  is  justly  en¬ 
titled  to  by  right  of  honest  and  faithful 
service,  how  much  less  pain  and  misery 
there  would  be  among  the  noble  equines. 
Truly,  as  the  doctor  has  said,  it  is  man, 
not  horses,  that  are  dumb. 

Illinois.  IIAKRY  S.  SIMONDS. 

On  page  849  Dr.  Alexander  says  that 
a  horse’s  harness  should  be  removed  at 
noon  and  the  collar  wiped  and  set  in 
the  sun  to  dry.  That  would  be  very 
well  if  time  did  not  count,  and  very 
pleasant  for  the  horse  as  well.  It  would 
also  be  very  nice  for  the  man  to  have 
a  nice  bath  and  change  his  perspiration- 
soaked  clothes  for  clean  ones,  but  there 
is  no  time  for  him  to  do  this.  Do  you 
think  that  the  horse  is  entitled  to  more 


cob  meal,  gluten  and  ground  oats,  about 
2 Y2  quarts  cob  meal,  1%  quarts  ground 
oats  and  one  quart  gluten.  This  ration 
was  fed  twice  per  day  till  about  March  1, 
when  ray  oats  that  I  raised  were  fed  up 
and  I  substituted  wheat  bran  in  place  of 
them.  They  had  no  other  feed  except 
that  I  would  frequently  give  them  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  oil  meal.  I  presume  this  is  not  a 
balanced  ration,  but  it  is  what  they  had. 
I  give  the  number  of  pounds  of  butter 
fat,  price  per  pound  and  amount  of  bill 
for  each  month  : 


No.  lbs. 

Price 

Amount 

1911. 

butter  fat. 

per  lb. 

of  bill. 

November  . . . 

.  169.89 

39c 

$66.26 

December  . . . 

.  207.80 

41c 

85.20 

1912. 

January  . 

.  306.79 

42c 

128.85 

February  . . . . 

.  268.50 

40c 

107.40 

March  . 

.  282.61 

38c 

107.39 

April  . 

.  319.68 

38c 

121.48 

May  . 

.  321.03 

34c 

109.15 

June  . 

.  293.58 

33c 

91.01 

July  . 

.  183.67 

32c 

58.77 

August  . 

.  154.26 

32c 

49.36 

September  ... 

.  136.08 

33c 

44.91 

October  . 

.  60.33 

35c 

21.12 

$990.90 

This  gives  an  average  of  $99.09  per 
cow  for  the  year,  counting  the  whole  10. 
But  it  is  hardly  fair  to  figure  this  as  the 
total  output  of  the  dairy,  for  they  fur¬ 
nished  in  addition  to  the  above  all  the 
milk  for  our  family  (and  we  use  a  large 
quantity)  and  I  started  three  calves 
which  I  fed  whole  milk  freely  for  a 
month  or  so.  To  say  this  all  was  equal 
to  one  cow’s  mess  for  a  year  would,  I 
think,  be  only  a  conservative  estimate. 
Hence  we  have  $990.90  from  nine  cows 
or  $110.10  per  cow  for  a  year.  (This 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
skim-milk.)  The  herd  averages  $90  or 
more  each  every  year,  but  this  is  the 
highest  record,  due  undoubtedly  to  the 
higher  price  paid  for  butter  fat. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  l.  smith. 


is  the  clinching,  conclusive  proof 
Loudon’s  Dairy  Barn  Equip¬ 
ments  sire  the  best  in  the  world: 

More  of  the  big,  successful  bams  in 
America— those  that  are  run  by  a  definite 
system,  where  costs  are  known  to  a  cent  and 
the  profit  must  keep  climbing— are  equipped  with 
Louden  Tools  than  with  all  other  makes  combined 

YOU  ARE  FARMING  FOR  THE  MONEY  YOU  MAKE- 
GET  ON  THE  PROFIT-MAKING  SIDE  OF  THE  FENCE 

Louden's  Indestructible  Tubular  Steel  Stan¬ 
chions  keep  the  cows  all  lined  up  without  in  any  way 
restricting  their  movements  or  comfort— they  can 
even  lick  their  flanks.  No  corners  or  edges  to  irritate 
and  collect  dirt.  Latch  can  be  operated  with  one 

f loved  hand.  Can  be  hung  in  homemade  wooden 
rames  if  desired. 

Louden's  Sanitary  Steel  Stalls  secure  perfect 
light  and  ventilation  in  every  part  of  the  barn,  and 
make  it  easy  to  keep  sweet  and  clean. 

Louden’s  Equipments  include  also  Feed  and 
Litter  Carriers,  running  on  overhead  tracks;  com¬ 
plete  Hay  Tools,  and  Louden’s  famous  Bird  Proof 
Barn  Door  Hangers.  See  them  at  your  dealers 
or  write  us  direct. 

Catalog  and  valuable 
books  on  barn  man¬ 
agement  FREE. 

LOUDEN 
^Machinery  Cov 
293  Broadway 
Fairfield.la. 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
Ankle,  Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


ABSORBINE 

*TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  the 
horse  up.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.  $2  per 

bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for  special  instructions 
and  Book  8  K  free.  ABSORBING,  JR.,  antiseptic 
liniment  for  mankind.  Reduces  Painful  Swellings.  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises.  Varicose  Veins, 
Varicosities,  Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Price  SI  and  S2  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P,  0,  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Dirip  Silos 

are  good  silo*.  They  produce 
perfect  ensilage.  These  silos 
are  sold  direct  from  the  factory 
to  the  farm  by  mail.  Write  for 
76  Page  Catalog,  prices  and 
freight  to  your  station.  Prompt 
shipment.  Licensed  under 
Harder’s  Patent. 

Stevens  Tank  &  Tower  Co.,  Auburn,  Me. 


Unadilla  Silos 


/ 


are  the  best  wM 


Give  superior  silage.  Possess  best  con¬ 
struction  and  greatest  convenience.  Get 
free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 

Unadilla  SUp  Co. .  Box  C.  Unadilla,  N .  Y. 


s 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

30  Days’  Tiual — Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  OURABLE 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  GO,  Cuba.  N.  Y. 


KRESO  Dl  P  N?l 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 

It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 

Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICHIGAN 


MINERAL 
"SHEAVE 
years  REMEDY 


NEGLECT' 

Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse* 

Send  to-day  for 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE 

Cafe— Certain 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co..  4tii  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

QUINN’S  OINTMENT 


S3  Package 

|  |  will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

I  Agents  Wanted 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet 


is  the  standard  cure  for  Curbs,  Splints,  Spavin, 
Wind-puffs,  Cuts,  Bruises.  It  is  safe— humane. 
For  30  years  it  has  been 


( 

I  The  PROVED  Horse  Cure 

I  Your  money  back  if  it  doesn’t  give  satisfactory  re 

I  pill  fa  A  f  vnm*  rlnirrnnof ’a — /wrltoaiJ  nMnntJ  tl  AA 

b 


suits.  At  your  druggist’s—  or  direct,  prepaid— $1.00. 
today  for  Tree  Booklet— full  information 


Write  today  _ _ 

and  testimony  of  many  users. 

W.  B.  EDDY  &  CO.,  Dept.  B 


ALBANY,  N. 


I  s pa  v  1  n  or 
1  other  lamc- 
n  e  s  s.  3  6 
years  of  re- 
mar  ka  b  I  e 
results.^#!  n bottle, <1  for  #5.  At 
all  drug  stores.  Ask  for  Free 
Book,  ’-Treatise  on  the  Horse.” 

l)r.  It.  J.  Kendall  Co.. Enosburg,  Falls, Vt. 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for 
curb,  splint,  bony  growths, 
ringbone,  ^ - - 


Keeps  Cows  Clean  and  Comfortable 

LANSDOWNE  STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS 

mean  less  work,  increased  profits  and  they  repay  their  cost  many 
times  over.  Cows  will  give  more  milk,  keep  in  better  condition,  and, 
standing  or  lying  down,  are  always  comfortable.  If  you  want  a  sanitary 
dairy  that  can  be  kept  sweet  and  clean  at  small  cost,  you  should  get 
our  prices.  Write  to  us  for  prices  and  catalogue  “D. 

Dairymens  Supply  Co.,  Lansdowne,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A  CLEAN  DAIRY  BARN 

With  Half  the  Work 

By  using  a  Portor  Litter  Carrier.  It 
works  on  our  Columbian  Steel  track, 
is  easy  running  and  will  carry  heavy 
loads.  Our  Perfect  Stanchions  line 
up  the  cows  without  intorforing  with 
their  comfort 

Porter  Steel  Stalls  give  perfect  ven¬ 
tilation  and  light  throughout  the  barn 
and  make  it  easy  to  keop  the  cows 
clean. 

Wo  also  make  the  celobratod  Portor 
Hay  Carriers  and  Barn  Door  Hangers. 
Soml  for  catalog  of  our  Perfect  Barn 
Equipment- 

J.  E.  PORTER  C0„  Ottawa,  III. 


rhen  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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DRAM'  HORSES  AND  FARM  CHARACTER 

Draft  horses  have  their  places,  so  have 
tractors ;  it  is  a  matter  of  choice  and  con¬ 
ditions.  I  have  examined  tractors  and 
their  work,  but  have  had  no  practical 
experience  with  them,  having  a  leaning 
towards  animal  husbandry  rather  than 
mechanics.  Horses  are  my  choice;  I  like 
a  horse  and  speak  from  that  standpoint. 
Eighteen  years  ago,  when  the  horse  indus¬ 
try  was  flat  and  at  a  low  ebb,  I  needed 
an  extra  horse  and  went  to  a  public  sale. 
Horses  were  a  drug  then;  the  best  could 
be  bought  for  $60,  and  iu  looking  over 
the  offering  I  bid  on  a  mare,  “Queen.” 
It  was  a  farm  sale,  and  the  man  bidding 
against  me  had  raised  her  and  knew  her. 
and  wanted  her  back.  I  was  no  horse¬ 
man.  and  relied  on  the  fact  that  if  he 
wanted  her  back  there  must  be  good 
stock  in  her.  Bids  ran  up  to  $100,  my 
bid  was  $105,  and  the  neighborhood  had 
the  laugh  on  me,  as  at  the  time  I  paid 
$40  more  than  the  prevailing  price.  But 
I  had  the  laugh  later,  on  my  side. 
“Queen”  was  then  10  years  old  and  a  fine 
specimen ;  had  few  faults ;  typical  Nor¬ 
man  ;  she  was  a  likeable  mare  of  excel¬ 
lent  disposition,  kind,  gentle,  true,  easy 
keeper,  regular  weight  1,000  to  1,800 
pounds.  An  excellent  mother,  she  had 
prodigious  strength,  heavy  bone,  im¬ 
mense  heart  girth  and  great  vitality; 
true  in  the  harness.  She  always  leads  in 
all  the  work ;  we  could  depend  on  her, 
and  she  proved  a  fine  mother  and 
breeder.  She  produced  better  colts  than 
herself.  Through  1”  years  she  was  with 
me  she  produced  six  mares  that  are  of  the 
highest  class  and  type;  all  offspring  were 
mares.  In  fact,  in  looking  over  exhibits 
at  Iowa  and  Minnesota  State  fairs  I 
found  that  her  colts  would  duplicate  some 
of  the  finest  Percherons  on  exhibition. 
These  horses  are  almost  too  good  for 
ordinary  farm  work ;  in  fact,  we  are 
weekly  bothered  by  buyers  from  at  home 
and  distance  wishing  to  buy  them ;  of¬ 
fers  of  $450  to  $600  per  team  come  often. 
They  come  personally  and  over  telephone, 
and  we  decline  to  price  the  horses,  as  we 
need  them,  and  use  them  for  breeding 
purposes.  Colts  now  from  “Queen’s” 
daughters  are  still  further  improved,  and 
it  is  but  proper  to  note  here  what  good 
horses  will  do  for  a  farm  and  its  owner. 
It  gives  his  farm  and  the  farmer  a  new 
interest  in  a  farm  and  his  work.  Extra 
fine,  showy,  useful  horses  instil  a  pride 
and  feeling  that  dignifies  farm  work.  It 
gives  a  farm  and  the  farmer  a  standing, 
and  establishes  a  standard  of  progress  in 
a  neighborhood  and  community.  The 
writer  likes  beautiful  animals,  and  what 
is  more  beautiful  than  a  fine  team?  Only 
a  fine  lot  of  cattle  will  come  up  to  near 
the  standard. 

Our  teams  are  an  attraction  at  home 
or  away  from  it,  and  are  enjoyed  by 
every  member  of  the  family,  and  even 
the  hired  help  get  inspiration  out  of 
working  the  best  teams  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Our  young  people  enjoy  them,  and 
take  interest  and  pride  in  them.  I  am 
so  built  that  I  could  not  take?  the  same 
interest  in  a  tractor.  At  a  year  old  the 
colts  have  a  value  in  this  neighborhood 
of  $150  each.  I  have  five  bred  for  this  com¬ 
ing  season.  These  colts  at  a  year  old 
will  have  a  value  of  $750,  at  two  years 
a  value  of  $1,000.  A  part  of  their  first 
year’s  growth  is  very  rapid,  two  to  three 
pounds  per  day,  at  12  to  13  months  thev 
run  from  900  to  1.200  pounds.  We  get 
regular  work  out  of  their  mothers,  and 
no  gasoline  to  buy  or  greasy  machinery 
to  manipulate.  We  have  to  feed  and 
teed  lots  of  it.  but  it  is  surprising  how 
rapid  is  development  of  young  horses 
that  are  easy  keepers  on  a  minimum  of 
teed,  and  they  in  pasturage  will  eat  and 
graze  down  a  wider  range  of  waste  weed 
growth  and  get  something  out  of  it  better 
than  cattle,  and  young  horses  here  beat 
in  growth  and  weight-getting  best  fed 
steers  in  feed  lot. 

After  using  “Queen”  12  years,  we  at  a 
misguided  moment,  thinking  that  we  had 
too  many  horses  on  farm,  sold  her  to 
a  neighbor  who  has  a  large  wheat  ranch 
in  Saskatchewan  and  she  now  is  in  the 
I  >nminion  of  Canada  still  raising  colts  in 
better  health  than  when  here,  in  good 
hands,  and  with  a  kind  keeper  “Queen’s” 
daughters  are  making  good,  and  this  farm 
is  $2,000  better  off  for  her  presence.  This 
mare  is  an  excellent  showing  of  what  one 
good  breeding  animal  will  do.  It  will 
pay  any  young  man,  or  older  one  either, 
to  buy  one  of  the  best  horses  be  can  get, 

v*1  *I>p  cows  he  can  get,  and  one 
of  the  best  sows  he  can  get,  mate  to  the 
best,  and  farming  will  soon  be  changed. 

There  is  nothing  that  has  so  completely 
changed  our  attitude  to  the  farm  as  the 
presence  of  this  mare.  One  cow  we 
bought  has  done  equally  well.  At  a 
purebred  stock  sale  a  breeder  held  back 
tlie  best  cow  in  the  herd,  and  was  afraid 
to  let  her  go,  and  after  sale  was  over  I 
asked  the  price.  The  owner  had  long 
experience  with  Short-horns,  and  the 
price  was  made.  I  paid  it  and  now  have 
tour  heifers  and  one  bull  from  the  cow 
that  are  the  highest  type  Short-horns, 
and  would  fit  anywhere  up  to  standard 
and  score  card ;  deep  milkers,  good  breed¬ 
ers,  a  credit  in  the  barn,  feed  lots,  and 
pasture.  I  advise  tin*  smaller  farmer  to 
get  interested  in  good  mother  stock  rather 
tnan  gasoline  machinery. 

AV.  M.  BOMBERGEK. 


The  rural 

Distemper. 

I  had  a  puppy  about  six  months  old 
that  I  have  had  to  kill;  it  became  sick 
two  or  three  weeks  ago.  had  diarrhoea,  and 
vomiting,  fell  away  to  skin  and  bones, 
would  not  eat  or  drink,  eyes  very  red  and 
seemed  sore,  head  and  tail  hanging.  The 
day  before  lie  died  lie  acted  very  strange¬ 
ly,  ears  pricked  up,  barking  at  nothing, 
then  stopping  to  cry  and  whine,  his  jaws 
were  working  and  the  froth  ran  to  the 
ground ;  he  shook  as  if  in  a  chill.  At 
times  he  would  act  very  much  excited, 
and  at  other  times  terror-stricken,  hiding 
away.  When  food  or  drink  was  offered 
him  he  would  run  up  to  it  and  then 
dodge  back  as  if  frightened.  He  did  not 
offer  to  bite.  What  ailed  this  dog?  Was 
he  mad?  He  was  never  bitten,  was  never 
away  from  home.  n.  a.  b. 

The  puppy  had  a  severe  attack  of  dis¬ 
temper.  and  fits  resulted,  as  often  is  the 
case.  He  no  doubt  would  have  died  had 
you  not  put  him  out  of  his  misery, 
ltabies  was  not  present.  That  kills  a 
dog  inside  of  a  week.  The  other  dog 
may  safely  be  kept  and  apparently  has 
had  distemper  and  so  will  not  take  it 
again.  _  a.  s.  a. 

Weak  Stifles. 

We  have  a  four-year-old  mare  which 
is  troubled  with  cramps  in  the  stifle  joints 
while  in  the  stall.  When  working  she  is 
apparently  all  right.  She  cannot  step  over 
in  the  stall  without  trying  once  or  twice. 
What  can  be  done  to  help  her.  She  is 
running  in  the  pasture  nights  and  is 
harnessed  nearly  every  day.  n.  w.  w. 

New  York. 

The  patella  (knee  cap)  of  the  stifle 
probably  slips  out  and  in,  from  its  nor¬ 
mal  position,  and  if  so  a  clicking  noise 
will  be  heard  when  the  filly  moves.  While 
the  patella  is  out  of  place  the  hind  leg  is 
held  backward  and  cannot  be  advanced. 
Rub  the  joints  once  daily  with  liniment 
and  if  that  does  not  suffice  blister  them 
lightly  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
weeks.  a.  s.  a. 


NEW-YORKER 
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Mil  If  TlfilfCT  C  —Express  Prepaid.  Sam  pies  Free. 

■*■■■-■*  IIUIYIbIw  Travers  Brother*.  Gardner,  Mass. 

F  i  n  P  n  n  II  ip  PlinQ- All  ages— born  drivers.  William  A. 

rillCuUlllcrUfJo  Dodderer,  Stratford  Road,  Delaware. 0. 

MILCH  CHAT'S  grade 

m  UUH  1  a  TOGGENBURG 

*6  buck  kid.  !•  inely  colored  and  marked. 

E.  N.  BARRETT,  -  -  Amherst,  Va. 

Hogs  and  Ferrets 

Pm  1  IF  PUPQ— Natural  drivers.  Also  English 

UULLIL  1  Uro  Bloodhounds,  Nelson's,  Grove  City. Pa. 

Fprrpk  fnr  Qa|o— Either  color  or  sex,  any  size.sin- 
1  Cl  1C  10  IUI  Oalc  2]es,  mated  pairs  and  dozen  lots. 

Catalogue  free.  C.  H.  KEEFER  8  CO.,  Greenwich,  Ohio 

8IIEEP 

IMPROVE  YOUR  FLOCK  with  a  good  ■'  SHROPSHIRE  "  or 
*  SOUTHDOWN  ”  ram  from  the  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM 
J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.,  -  I.ewiston,  N  Y. 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  AND  RAM  LAMBS  of  the  best 

.  breeding.  25  cents  will  bring  you  photos  of 
sheep.  C.  G.  BOWER,  i.udlo wville,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING 
n  RANIS  &  EWES— Cheap.  Fred  Van  Vleet,  Lodi,  N.Y. 

FOR  SAIF-HAMPSHIRE  RAMS-Bred 
'  ‘  ,  from  ewes  direct  from  Dr.  Snow’s 

fine  nock,  \  earlings  and  ram  lambs.  Large  stock. 

1  rices  right.  G.  BRUNDAGE,  Salisbury  Mills,  N.Y. 

|  SWINE 

Rpff  (I  1  n  P iofO — Extra  choice  yearling  Bcmr  at 
nc&,  U.  1.  U.  rigb  *30.  C.  G.  Bower.  Ludlowville.  N.  Y. 

Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

15 IG  15  E1!K  SHI  It  US  I  have  bred  more  high- 
class  hogs  than  any  breeder  in  Connecticut.  Wat¬ 
son's  Masterpiece  No.  123931  at  head  of  herd.  Noth¬ 
ing  for  sale  but  March  and  April  pigs  at  present. 
J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbleclale,  Ct. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

The  Government  has  just  purchased  another 

Highwoqd  Boar  to  head  ito  herd  at  Panama.  This 
is  the  third  herd  boar  purchased  of  us  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  which  speaks  for  itself.  We  have  the 
large,  long-bodied  and  fancy-headed  Berkshire,  all 
ages  for  sale.  Visitors  always  welcome. 

H.  C.  JiH.  15.  Harpendiiig,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

If  you  want  the  best  hog 

Write  us.  Our  farms  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
production  of  Berkshires.  Breeders  in  the  following 
Stales  have  been  supplied  from  our  great  herd:  N.Y.  • 
I’eiimi. ;  Dist.  CoL;  Md. ;  Va. ;  N.  C.;  S.  C. :  On.:  La  • 
Ala  ;  Miss. ;  Fla. ;  Term. ;  Ky. ;  Texas,  and  Porto  Rico. 
Berkshires  for  foundation  and 
.  show  purposes  a  specialty. 

THE  BLUE  RIDGE  BERKSHIRE  FARMS,  Asheville.  N.  C. 

nilRflP,  AMR  PlfiQ— iispor  pair.  7  to  10  weeks, 

uunuo  HUU.  rlOOs.  A.  WEEKS,  DeG  raff,  O. 

OHELOON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
O  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars  Best  of  breeding 

C.  K.  BARNES,  Oxford.  N.  V. 

Reg.  Improved  Small  Yorkshires 

nine  stock.  Entire  Lord  for  sale  Correspondence 
solicited.  C.  H.  JENNINGS,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Freehold,  New  York 

■  b ivnia i  j-v  v  kv  ^ 

JDrew,  Sectional  Barn  Equipment 


saves  your  time  and  increases  your  profits. 
Don’t  buy  any  barn  equipment  till  you 
learn  all  about  the  Drew.  Here  are  three 
more  new  ideas. 

1— Light,  Handy,  Manger  Partitions— galvanized 
steel.  Easily  raised  and  stay  up  without  springs. 

2 — Time-saving  Adjustment — adjusts  instantly 
without  removing  a  bolt,  and  lines  cows  up  on 
the  gutter. 

3 — Double  Automatic  Sure-Stops — on  each  side! 
of  stall  make  it  impossible  for  cow  to  miss  the  stan- ’ 
chion.  Folds  back  against  stall  partitions  out  of  way. 

Made  by  the  makers  of  the  widely-known 
Drew  Carriers  and  guaranteed  to  be  right. 
Send  for  catalog  of  complete  barn  equipments.’ 

DREW  CARRIER  CO.,  130  Menree  St.,  Waterloo,  Wis. 

Eastern  Branch,  Roma,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

nicely  marked  and  well-grown  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE, 
from  three  to  four  months  old.  All  from  A.  It.  O. 
dams  with  records  of  19  lbs.,  jr.  three,  to  25  lbs..  5 
years  old.  Sire,  Pietertje  Hengerweld  Segis  6ih, 
whose  dam  and  grand-dam  averaged  31.15  lbs.  but  ter 
in  7  days.  Average  fnt,  4.06.  Price,  $50  00  to  $100.00. 
ELMTREE  FARM,  Harry  Yates,  Prop.,  Charlotte.  N.  Y. 

150  HIGH  GRADE 
HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Large,  fine  individuals,  nicely  marked  and 
heavy  producers,  due  to  freshen  in  August, 
September  and  October.  100  two-year-old 
heifers,  sired  by  registered  Holstein  bulls 
and  from  grade  cows  with  large  milk  records. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

East  RiverGradeHolsteins 

FOR  SALE 

100  HEIFEUS — 1  and  2  years  old;  sired  by  full- 
blooded  bulls;  dams  are  high-grade  Holstein*. 
75  COWS— due  to  calve  this  Fall.  Large,  heavy 
milkers. 

30  FRESH  COWS — Come  and  see  them  milked. 
10  REGISTERED  BULLS— Alto  grade  bulls. 
DEPT.  Y  JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Bell  Phone  No.  14.  F.  S.  Cortland,  N,  T. 

Hclstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAO  FARM.  Chittenanoo.  N.  Y. 

Ontario  Pietje  Segis 

born  Feb.  8,  1913,  grandson  of  King  Segis  and 
Pietje  22d’s  Wopdcrest  Lad.  Showy  markings; 
white  predominating.  Remarkable  breeding. 
Price,  for  quick  sale,  $150.  Send  for  pedigree. 

CLOVERDALE  FARM,  •  Charlotte.  N,  V. 

POLLED  HOLSTEINS 

The  only  herd  in  the  world— all  of  A.  R.  0.  breed¬ 
ing  and  registered  in  the  H.  F.  II.  B.  of  America. 
A  few  choice  Bull  Calves  from  A.  R.  O,  dams  for 
sale  at  6  months  of  age.  $125.00  and  up. 

Geo.  E.  Stevenson  <&  Sons,  Waverly.Fenna. 

THE  TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS'  JOURNAL,  with  sale-list 
■  of  pure-bred  stock,  25cts  per  year.  Copy  free. 
We  have  some  very  good  offers  in  Holstein  and  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle,  German  Coach  Horses,  Shetland  Ponies, 
Southdown  ewes  and  Cheshire  gilts.  A  two-year 
Berkshire  boar,  registered,  $25.00.  TOMPKINS  CO. 
BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Boi  B,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Eureka  Stock  Farm 

ed  Jersey  Bulls  and  Heifers 


REGIS 
TER 

2  mos.  to  2  yrs.  old.  Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs,  all  ages,  Lincoln  Sheep,  and 
a  variety  of  Poultry.  Write  for  Circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  *  Weit  Chester.  Penna. 


Breed  Up— Not  Down 


—Jersey  Bull  Calves 
you  can  afford  to 
buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  ILF 
SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street. Pittsburg,  Pa. 

The  WARNERS  AYRSHIRES  for  Sale 

UNCAS  OF  HICKORY  ISLAND,  No.  12740,  dropped  Decem¬ 
ber  12.  1909,  by  Osceola  of  Hickory  Island,  a  son  of 
Olga  Fox,  No.  18545.  and  grandson  of  Lnkaleln,  No. 
12357  (12187  lbs-  milk,  543  lbs.  butter)  and  grandson 
of  Lady  Fox,  No.  9669  (12299  lbs.  milk,  624  lbs-  but¬ 
ter).  Descended  also  from  such  individuals  as  Lord 
Dudley  of  Druinsuie,  No.  7552,  Gieucairn  3d  and 
Kirsty  Wallace  of  Auchentrain,  champion  cow  in 
milk  tests  at  Buffalo  Exhibition.  Young  stock  for 
sale.  Address.  MANAGER  WARNERS,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


PURE¬ 
BRED 

Regis¬ 
tered 

HOLSTEIN  Cattle 

In  the  production  of  milk  and  butter  the  larger 
the  cow  the  larger  the  profit,  other  tilings  being 
equal.  This  principle  lias  been  established  through 
the  investigations  of  government  experts  and  is 
generally  recognized. 

When  a  cow  s  milking  days  are  over,  size  is  still 
an  important  factor.  The  nig  Holstein  Friesian, 
weighing  anywhere  from  1.000  to  1,800  pounds  with 
her  clean  white  fat  well  distributed  through  her 
muscular  system,  proves  a  most  profitable  dairy 
beef  animal. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

Holstein- Friesian  As so.,  F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec’y 
Box  105  Brattleboro,  Vt.  1 


“Licks  the  Bucket  Clean ’ 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 

As  good  as  New  Milk  at  half  the  Cost. 


iTCHF' 

CALF 
MEAL 

•RI 

100  pounds  makes  100  gallons  of  Perfect 
Milk  Substitute. 

Send  for  pamphlet,  “How  to  Raise  Calves 
Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk.” 

At  your  Dealers  or 

BLATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY 
WAUKEGAN  ...  ILLINOIS 


Cows  Love  Unicorn 

Ready  mixed  dairy  ration 


GUARANTEED 

ANALYSIS 

PROTEIN _ 26% 

r  AT _ 6% 

CARBOHYDRATES  S0% 
FIBRE _ 9% 


It  cuts  down  the 
amount  of  grain  used, 
lowers  the  cost.increases 
the  flow  of  milk  and 
pleases  the  cows. 

Unicorn  isn’t  a  single 
feed.  It  is  many  in  One¬ 
go  FEED  IT  STRAIGHT 
and  stop  your  worry  i ng and 
expense, 

Proof  of  the  strength  and 
efficiency  of  Unioorn  furn¬ 
ished  in  abundance  on 
application.  Write  today. 

r  CHAPIN  &  CO.® 

Box  K,  Hammond,  Ind 


Pure  Feeding  Molasses 

We  are  first  hands  and  can  quote  you  absolutely 
bottom, prices,  delivered  your  station,  in  lots  of 
anywhere  from  one  barrel  to-  a  trainload. 

THE  MEADER-ATLAS  CO. 

N.  V.  Office,  1 07  Hudson  Street,  Now  York  City 


BUY  GUERNSEYS 

BECAUSE 

At  the  only  impartial  test  whore  all  breeds 
were  represented  the 

RIIFRN^FY  ra!)ked  highest,  returning  $1.67 
uuuiiiiviL  i  for  every  dollar  invested  in  food. 

ECONOMICAL  PRODUCTION 

of  the  highest  grade  of  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  is  one  of 
the  important  characteristics  of  the  GUERNSEY. 
Write  for  free  literature. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

BOX  Y-PETERBOKO, N 


H. 


Registered  GUERNSEY  BULL 

three  years  old,  at  a  bargain.  Grandson  of 
Masher's  Sequel,  out  of  heavy  milking  cow. 
Kind,  healthy,  and  all  right  in  every  way. 
LOCH  EVAN  FARM,  Derby,  Erie  Co..  N.  Y. 

WANTED— IN  THIS  VICINITY 

A  GOOD  JERSEY  OR  GRADE  JERSEY  COW 

not  over  5  years  old. 

KENNETH  MYGATT,  Pelham  Manor,  Westchester  Co..  N.  Y. 

If  You  Want  Guernseys  Tift^Vum0  n^mK 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION.  Box  96.  Peekskill.N.  Y 


c 


S  33  S 


Birmingham  Stock  Farm  For  Sale 

PERCHERON,  COACH,  AND  HACKNEY  STALLIONS.  Prize 

winners  at  the  Lending  Hoi*e  Shows,  Prices  right 
to  quick  buyers  aud  long  time  given  on  paymeuts. 
Agents  wanted.  For  further  particulars  apply 

Birmingham  Stock  Farm,  Manassas,  va. 

50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 

Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  1  can  oave 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per- 
cheron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mate. 

A.  W.  Green,  Middlefield,  O. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  Sc  Warren 
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HIGH-CLASS  HORSES  FOR  NEW  YORK. 

The  brood  mares  shown  in  cut  below, 
this  page,  are  kept  on  a  fruit  farm  in 
Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  They  are  fine 
specimens  of  what  a  good  brood  mare 
ought  to  be,  if  a  farmer  expects  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  higher  class  draught  horses. 
We  cannot  say  too  frequently  that  one 
trouble  in  the  past  has  been  the  fact  that 
farmers  have  felt  that  with  a  good  stal¬ 
lion,  these  fine  horses  can  be  produced 
from  the  ordinary  farm  mares.  This  is 
a  mistake,  and  has  been  proved  so  again 
and  again.  In  some  of  the  fruit-growing 
sections  of  New  York  State,  farmers  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  understand 
that  high-class  live  stock  will  help  main¬ 
tain  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  give  them  a 
certain  amount  of  Winter  work,  and  use 
up  the  waste  farm  crops  to  advantage. 
They  are  learning,  however,  that  for 
these  purposes,  it  will  not  pay  to  keep 
ordinary  live  stock.  A  small  herd  or 
flock,  of  good,  pure  breed,  will  be  far 
more  profitable  than  a  larger  number 
with  ordinary  breeding. 

Thus  it  is  that  with  horses,  sheep  and 
cattle,  farmers  are  learning  the  value  of 
pedigree  and  high-class  individuals. 
There  will  always  be  a  demand  on  our 
farms  and  in  the  cities  for  big,  shapely 
draught  animals.  These  horses  will  be 
brought  from  the  West  at  heavy  expense 
and  a  drain  of  money  from  the  New  York 
farmers,  or  they  will  be  produced  at 


now  seems  really  wonderful  how  the  dis¬ 
horning  craze  took  hold  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  breeders  as  a  possible  means  of 
sweeping  the  useless  excrescences  from 
the  polls  of  their  cattle.  It  was  not  only 
asserted  by  Haaf  that  by  this  means  he 
could  attain  such  results  in  eight  genera¬ 
tions,  but  it  was  also  thoroughly  believed 
in  by  the  highest  authorities  in  science, 
with  even  Haeckel  at  their  head !  But 
such  foolish  notions  have  long  since  been 
exploded ;  and  now  if  anyone  wishes  to 
raise  a  herd  of  cattle,  characterized  by  the 
lack  of  horns  from  a  horned  race,  he  has 
to  go  back  to  Mother  Nature  and  watch 
her  offerings,  for  any  appearance  of  a 
“chance”  specimen,  which  he  must  hoard 
until  he  is  able  to  mate  it  with  another 
of  the  opposite  sex.  That  was  the 
method,  then,  not  only  of  Mr.  Miller,  but 
of  Mr.  Gammon,  and  of  Mr.  Stevenson. 
The  patience  and  persistence  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  truly  noteworthy,  as  his  search  for 
specimens  dates  back  to  1883,  also ;  and 
his  reward  is  all  the  morning  pleasing, 
and  an  illustration  of  what  sticking  to 
one  idea  will  do. 

It  was  during  1883  that  the  writer  con¬ 
tributed  a  series  of  articles  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Gazette,  London  (then  edited  by 
Chalmers  Morton,  editor  of  the  “Ency¬ 
clopedia  of  Agriculture”  that  bears  his 
name),  on  polled  cattle,  in  which  a  great 
array  of  evidence  was  produced  to  show 
the  almost  universality  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  polled  character  among  horned 
breeds.  I  find  that  the  late  Mr.  A.  B. 
Allen  noticed  these  articles  and  com¬ 
mented  upon  them  in  the  National  Live 
Stock  Journal  (long  defunct)  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1884 ;  in  which  he  approved,  ap¬ 
parently  the  conclusion  then  arrived  at, 
that  “the  earlier  form  of  life  from  which 
the  ox  was  descended  was  hornless” ; 
and  that,  therefore,  “the  polled  cattle  of 


A  QUARTETTE  OF  WAYNE 

home  with  less  outlay  of  cash,  greater 
satisfaction,  and  with  profit  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  new  industry.  Such  a 
farmer  may  breed  horses  or  sheep  or 
hogs  or  cattle,  as  seems  best  to  him. 
But  in  any  event,  it  will  pay  him  to 
start  with  and  keep  the  highest  grade 
animal  he  can  get  hold  of. 


THE  MAKING  OF  HORNLESS  RACES. 

Part  I. 

The  particulars  printed  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  on  pages  863  and  909,  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  a  herd  of  Polled  Hol- 
steins,  are  of  great  and  permanent  inter- 
est  and  importance  to  breeders.  I  have 
closely  followed  the  development  of 
“strains”  of  hoi-nless  cattle  ox-iginating 
among  horned  breeds.  In  1889  I  reported 
the  case  of  the  origin  of  a  herd  of  Polled 
Jerseys,  a  brief  account  of  which  I  sent 
in  that  or  the  succeeding  year  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  This  was  the  hei’d  of  Mr.  H.  C. 
Handley,  Newark,  Ohio.  In  1888  I  ob¬ 
tained  the  details  of  the  origin  of  the 
Polled  Durhams,  established  by  Mr.  W. 
S.  Miller,  Ellmore,  O.  Then,  in  1906, 
came  the  remarkable  case  of  the  origin  of 
a  Polled  Hereford,  by  Mr.  Warren  Gam¬ 
mon,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Now  comes  the 
case  of  these  Ilolsteins,  even  more  re¬ 
markable — I  use  the  word  “remarkable” 
in  the  last  two  instances  because  the  horn 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  two  breeds,  that 
it  would  be  supposed  the  breeders  would 
shrink  from  obliterating  it.  But  Fran¬ 
cis  M.  Jones,  of  Oneida  County, 
N.  Y.,  the  producer  of  the  wonderful 
Holstein  Pontiac  Lass,  sold  for  $10,000, 
with  a  record  of  171.53  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter,  dishorned  her,  so  that  dishorning, 
notwithstanding  the  late  Frank  Buck- 
land’s  fear  that  cutting  the  horns  out  of 
cattle  would  result  in  their  bleeding  to 
death,  and  was  a  cruelty  that  should  not 
be  tolerated,  seems  to  have  been  made 
humanely  possible. 

All  these  breeders  found  only  one 
method  of  obtaining  specimens  with 
which  to  form  their  herds — watching, 
waiting  and  even  advertising  for  others 
to  import  instances  of  hornless  specimens, 
from  which  to  select.  They  had — with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Handley,  who  found 
out  his  erroi’,  no  delusions  about  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  obtaining  polled  specimens  by 
means  of  “Saw,  Mallet  and  Chisel,”  or 
“Firing  Iron,”  as  sires.  That  was  the 
method  implicitly  believed  in  during  the 
the  era  of  Haaf — the  apostle  of  dishorn¬ 
ing.  The  present  writer  contributed  some 
articles  on  this  subject  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
on  “Siring  by  a  Saw.”  Looking  back,  it 
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to-day  are  a  reversion  from  the  horned 
to  an  ancestral  hornless  type.”  This 
opinion  I  believe  later  elicited  from  Prof. 
Boyd  Dawkins  (author  of  “Early  Man 
in  Britain”),  where  the  matter  of  early 
cattle  in  Britain  was  dealt  with,  the  re¬ 
mark  that  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  seek¬ 
ing  a  rather  distant  source  for  the  polled 
character  of  to-day,  in  these  early  horn¬ 
less  ruminants  of  the  Miocene  age.  Yet 
do  not  these  polled  of  to-day,  descend 
lineally,  or  collaterally,  from  the  previous 
generation  that  linked  the  present  with 
the  simpler,  hornless  sort  of  that 
distant  past?  Mr.  Allen  remarked  in 
his  letter,  “There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
polled  cattle  are  a  very  ancient  race ;  and 
this  is  px-oved  by  the  prepotency  at  the 
present  time  of  the  males  crossed  on 
horned  females,  about  nine-tenths  of  the 
progeny  growing  up  hornless” — which  is 
another  way  of  saying,  as  writers  do 
now,  that  the  “polled  character  is  domi¬ 
nant  (prepotent)  to  the  horned,”  a  very 
remarkable  thing,  for  if  the  horned  were 
of  such  vital  importance  as  seems  always 
to  have  been  claimed,  how  does  it  yield 
always  to  the  polled,  in  the  offspring? 

The  articles  commented  on  by  Mr. 
Allen,  were  later  expanded  and  appeared 
under  the  title  “Hornless  Ruminants,” 
in  the  American  Naturalist,  1887,  which 
led  to  some  intei'esting  correspondence 
between  the  writer  and  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope, 
the  editor  of  that  publication,  who  was 
at  that  time  engaged  in  his  studies  on 
evolution.  Then,  1896,  appeared  a  thesis 
by  Erik  Oscar  Arenander,  a  Swede,  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  graduation  at  the 
University  of  Halle,  on  the  subject 
(which  was  largely  compiled  from  the 
American  Naturalist  articles),  and  a 
copy  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Public 
Library,  New  York  City.  The  author 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  “the  hornless 
were  older  than  the  horned,”  and  that 
“the  white  color  (of  the  early  polled)  de¬ 
scended  from  the  glacial  epoch.”  Mr. 
Arenander’s  interest  in  the  subject  may 
be  traced  to  the  fact  of  the  existence,  in 
his  native  country,  of  a  famous  white 
polled  breed  of  cattle,  which  had  been 
bred  for  more  than  1,000  years — an  edi¬ 
torial  paragraph  in  regard  to  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  January  3,  1889, 
and  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  this  in¬ 
teresting  fact.  It  is  mentioned  because 
of  the  further  interesting  fact,  namely, 
that  the  latest  theory  about  the  origin 
of  the  British  races  of  polled  cattle  is 
that  they  were  derived  from  the  cattle 
the  Scandinavian  migrants,  rovers,  or 
conquerors,  brought  with  them  from  their 
homes  to  the  British  and  Irish  coast,  upon 
which  they  landed  and  settled. 

BOBERT  C.  AULD. 


Almost  everything  but  the  cow 


in  this  picture  is  concrete.  The  trough,  the  water  tank,  the 
wind  wall  and  the  stable — all  concrete.  Think  of  the  things 
you  can  huild  on  your  farm — permanently  of  concrete: 

Feed  floors,  fence  posts,  walks, 
foundations,  steps,  ice  houses, 
cellars — think  of  it ! 

Over  a  million  and  a  half  farmers  have  had  our  free  168-page 
hook  "Concrete  Construction  about  the  Home  and  on  the 
Farm.”  Have  you  had  your  copy  ?  "W rite  for  it  today. 


If  your  dealer  cannot  su>  .ly  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  port^j?  CEMENT  CO.,  Dept  22,  30  Broad  St.,N.Y 

Chicago  —  Philadelphia 

Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000 barrel*  per  day. 


ATLAS 


W  PORTLAND  %' 

ATLAS 

!%fE«NT^ 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


HAVANA  -i 


Steel  Wheels 

For  any  wagon  or  cart  you 
may  have  on  your  farm.  We 
make  the  wheels  to  fit  your 
axle.  You  Rive  ua  the  exact 
dimensions  of  your  axle,  as 
asked  for  on  our  order  sheet.and 
we  guarantee  a  fit.  If  you  are 
interested,  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  forward  you  our  catalogue 
and  order  sheet.  Write  us. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Box  17.  Havana,  Illinois 


ENSILAGE  AND  FODDER 
CUTTERS 

4  sizes ;  m  ade  with 
attachments;  I  to  20 
h.  p.  Gasoline  Engines; 

6  sizes  Separators; 

Hand  and  Power  Corn 
Shellers,  Wood  Saws, 

Land  Rollers,  etc. 

Box  2,MesslngerMIg.Co.,Tatamy,Pa 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expenso  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  IngersoM,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Save  Work, 
Time,  Money 

By  using  ourlowdown 
steel  wheel 
wagon 


Handy  Wagons 


saves  high  lifting,  lighten 
draft,  don’t  rut  roads.  Spokea 
don’t  loosen— wheels  don’t  dry  out  or  rot 
Write  for  free  book  on  Wagons  and  Wheels. 

” Electric  Wheel  Co.,  4#  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  Ilk 


will  never  shrink,  swell  or  collapse  in  dry  weather  or 
collect  mould  inside  while  empty  if  you  paint  it  with  Ave- 
narius  Carbolineum — the  very  best  wood  preserving  paint 
for  barns,  shingles,  poits,  ind  general  farm  use.  Goes 

further  than  ordinary  paint  ;  cheap  and  easily  applied.  Has  a  beautiful 
chestnut  brown  color.  Not  only  preserves  wood,  but  keeps  out  all  insects, 
teredos,  dry  rot,  etc.  Costs  little  and  goes  far.  Easily  applied  as  paint  or 
spray.  Has  a  hundred  uses  about  the  place.  Every  (armer  should  have  a 
supply  at  all  times.  Your  dealer  has  it — ask  for  AVENARIUS — do  not  take 
substitutes.  Write  for  Bulletin  33,  giving  full  directions  and  prices. 
CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO..  181  FRANKLIN  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


YOUR 

SILO 


fiitt. 
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Tdj usts  easily  to  hilly  land 


NO  TROUBLE  at  all 
to  quickly  string 
“  Pittsburgh  Perfect  ”  Fence 
over  hills  and  through  valleys. 

It  contains  no  single,  separate 
wire.  The  joints  are 
WELDED  BY  ELECTRICITY 

making:  a  ono-pioco  fnbric  without  tho  extra  weight  of  wuste  wire. 

Jnado  Of  spoefal  Open  Hearth  wire,  heavily  galvanized  with  pure 
zinc,  bLrongoat  and  mont  durable  fenco  produced  anywhere. 

Thousands  who  ubo  it  Bay  it'a  BEST. 

New  catalogue  (sent  free)  hIiowh  tho  many  dif¬ 
ferent  Hty Ior  and  sfscs  of  “Pittsburgh  Perfect" 

Fence  for  Field,  Farm,  Ranch,  Lawn,  Chicken,  Poultry  an 
Rabbit  Yard  and  Garden. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

“©ft Where  this  sign’s  displayed  is  sold  the  best  fence  made 


Perfectly  effective  under 
all  conditions,  because  i  t’sa 

ONE-PIECE  FENCE 


fh 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Milk 


Prices  paid  producers  by  Now  York 
wholesalers  range  from  3%  to  four  cents, 
net,  for  Class  B  pasteurized  milk.  Res¬ 
taurants  using  two  to  five  cans  per  day 
are  now  paying  jobbers  5*4  to  six  cents 
per  quart. 


DAIRYMEN  S  LEAGUE  PROPOSITION. 

A  meeting  of  members  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  in  our  county  was  held 
early  in  September  at  the  court  house 
in  Norwich.  The  principal  speaker  was 
the  president  of  the  League,  John  Y. 
Gerow.  of  Orange  County.  There  was  a 
good  attendance,  although  it  had  been 
impossible  to  get  notices  to  all  members, 
and  in  several  towns  no  one  knew  of  the 
meeting.  The  meeting  was  enthusiastic, 
and  the  plans  proposed  seem-  likely  to 
work  out  favorably  for  the  League.  A 
canvasser  is  already  at  work  in  the 
county,  as  others  are  in  other  counties. 
He  goes  to  the  various  towns  where 
branches  have  been  formed,  and  other 
towns  if  it  is  desired.  Sometimes  meet¬ 
ings  are  called  either  at  first  or  later,  and 
as  many  visits  made  from  house  to  house 
as  seem  advisable.  From  80  to  90  per 
cent  of  the  members  are  usually  secured, 
sometimes  all,  as  signers  to  the  contract 
allowing  the  League  to  sell  the  milk  as 
soon  as  75  per  cent  of  the  cows  signed 
up  are  under  the  new  contract.  New 
members  are  secured  whenever  possible, 
but  the  first  purpose  of  the  canvass  is 
to  secure  the  contracts  already  noticed. 
Judging  from  the  talk  of  farmers  at  this 
meeting,  ;md  the  reports  of  local  secre¬ 
taries  who  were  present,  it  looks  as 
though  the  success  of  securing  signatures 
in  this  county  is  assured.  One  secretary 
reported  that  of  the  54  members  none 
so  far  have  refused  to  sign,  but  not  all 
have  been  interviewed.  Another  town 
reported  that  out  of  50  members  38  have 
signed,  six  others  have  agreed  to  sign, 
while  12  have  not  been  seen  as  yet.  Still 
another  town  having  59  members  has  58 
signers.  Tt  makes  a  great  difference 
whether  there  is  something  that  will 
wake  people  up  or  not.  It  is  not  prob¬ 
able  that  enough  signatures  will  be  se¬ 
cured  before  Borden  contract  day  to  en¬ 
able  the  League  to  fix  a  price  at  that 
time.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
price  of  milk  will  be  advanced  somewhat 
at  that  time  by  the  dealers,  and  should 
they  not  do  so  there  is  no  telling  what 
the  members  of  the  League  will  do. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  there  are 
300,000  cows  producing  milk  for  New 
York  City  market,  li  was  then  proposed 
to  unite  the  owners  of  200.000  of  these 
cows  in  the  League  before  it  should  be¬ 
come  effective.  The  number  of  cows  is 
now  said  to  be  reduced  to  250.000,  and 
130,000  of  these  are  now  pledged  by  their 
owners  as  under  the  League  direction 
whenever  it  shall  become  necessary  to 
take  action.  The  number  is  constantly 
on  the  increase  as  the  work  of  organiza¬ 
tion  is  going  forward.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  a  fee  of  25  cents  per  cow  is  as¬ 
sessed  upon  members.  This  fee  has  been 
sufficient  to  pay  all  expenses  thus  far 
and  there  is  some  money  remaining  in 
the  treasury.  It  is  believed  that  by  se¬ 
curing  new  members  as  the  present  can¬ 
vass  goes  on  there  will  be  enough  funds 
to  complete  the  canvass  without  making 
assessments.  The  expenses  are  some¬ 
thing.  but  not  very  large.  The  secretary 
has  $600  a  year  and  the  treasurer  $100. 
There  are  no  other  paid  men  except  the 
canvassers,  who  have  a  little  over  two 
dollars  a  day  and  expenses.  More  can¬ 
vassers  would  be  employed,  but  at  this 
price  it  is  difficult  to  get  good  men.  The 
president  and  directors  have  their  ex¬ 
panses  paid  when  on  the  necessary  work 
of  the  League,  but  are  not  allowed  a  per 
diem  payment.  The  money  seems  to  be 
carefully  expended  and  no  one  is  getting 
a  “good  thing”  out  of  it. 

Before  the  meeting  had  been  held  I 
talked  with  several  farmers,  mostly  in 
my  own  town,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
the  sentiment  was  fully  two  to  one 
against  the  proposition  of  contracting 
for  the  League  to  do  the  selling.  When 
the  canvasser  arrives  in  this  town  -and 
the  situation  is  explained  I  expect  to  see 
the  members  sign  the  contracts  as  they 
are  doing  in  other  places.  Just  as  I  was 
starting  for  the  county  meeting  I  tele¬ 
phoned  both  the  president  and  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  our  local  branch  to  see  if  they 
•>r  some  delegate  intended  going.  Neither 
had  heard  of  the  meeting  and  no  one 
ironi  this  town  was  in -attendance  repre 
seating  the  branch.  The  reason  for  this 
1  learned  later.  There  is  a  county  direc¬ 
tor,  who#  has  recently  been  appointed, 
and.  lie  had  no  list  of  the  local  secretaries 
until  it  was  too  late  to  notify  them.  This 
indicates  a  lack  of  perfect  organisation, 
'jut  it  is  something  that  is  being  reme- 
(hed.  As  for  the  price  that  the  League 
may  set  for  milk  next  Spring  or  next 
*'  a'*>  or  possibly  this  Fall  if  the  dealers 
too  arbitrary  about  the  Batter,  ir  is 
!°  oo  determined  by  the  county  directors 
ui  a  meeting  to  be  called  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  It  doesn't  look  to  me  as  though 
•uiy  unreasonable  price  is  to  be  fixed.  If 
not  then  I  think  the  dealers  may  wel- 
f;°me  tlie  action  of  the  League.  In  a 
sense  it  is  no  fight  between  the  farmers 
■iud  the  dealers.  It  is  an  attempt  to  get 
.V?  Cost  of  producing  uiilk  with  a  reason- 
•inle  profit  added.  Dealers  are  supposed 
o  wish  to  advance  the  retail  price  to 
,  cents.  With  the  League  to  back  them 
!'P  they  may  readily  do  that.  I  am  writ- 
"ig  tins  from  a  study  of  conditions  and 


am  not  for  the  most  part  quoting  state¬ 
ments  made  by  representatives  of  the 
League. 

Farmers  are  respeetors  of  the  law,  as 
they  should  be.  and  they  desire  to  avoid 
any  legal  complication*.  rVnturally  then 
the  first  question  that  comes  up  is  re¬ 
garding  a  conflict  of  contracts.  If  they 
sign  the  contract  to  allow  the  League  to 
sell  the  milk  and  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract  make  it  operative  the  moment  a 
certain  number  of  cows  are  contracted 
for,  then  there  is  no  telling  when  that 
time  may  come.  It  may  be  in  the  middle 
or  near  the  beginning  of  a  Borden  con¬ 
tract  period.  In  that  case  the  farmer 
will  be  tied  up  to  two  contracts  that  are 
divergent  or  opposed.  In  answer  to  this 
supposition  there  are  several  things  to  be 
said.  The  action  of  the  League  is  to  be 
the  action  of  the  county  delegates  and 
officers.  These  men  represent  farmers 
and  are  not  going  to  do  things  that  will 
be  detrimental  to  their  interests.  Con¬ 
sequently  should  there  be  a  number  of 
farmers  tied  up  to  the  Borden  contract 
when  some  other  contract  is  proposed, 
allowances  will  undoubtedly  be  made. 
The  alternative  is  to  do  what  the  League 
advises,  and  not  sign  a  contract  with 
Bordens  or  any  other  concern.  The  pres¬ 
ident  observed  that  there  is  no  clanger 
that  the  dealers  will  refuse  milk  if  con¬ 
tracts  are  not  signed,  since  they  are  now 
going  into  the  cheese  territory  and  pay¬ 
ing  two  dollars  a  can  for  milk,  although 
paying  almost  a  third  less  on  regular  con¬ 
tract.  The  League  does  not  demand  any¬ 
thing,  but  advises  members  not  to  sign 
dealers’  contracts  at  the  present  time. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  farmers  will  feel 
in  many  cases  that  they  must  sign  a 
dealer’s  contract,  although  by  organiza¬ 
tion  they  can  undoubtedly  avoid  it.  I 
once  knew  of  a  Borden  plant  that  invit- 
ted  farmers,  engaged  in  erecting  a  co¬ 
operative  creamery,  to  bring  their  milk 
without  signing  a  contract.  n.  n.  L. 


In  regard  to  the  proposition  of  selling 
milk  direct  to  the  Dairymen’s  League 
officers  on  a  one  per  ceut  commission,  it 
seems  to  find  favor  with  the  members  of 
the  League  in  this  section.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  it  all  accumulations  over  and 
above  expenses  return  as  dividends  to 
the  stockholders.  A  branch  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  at  Rockdale  with  52  members. 
But  at  present  we  are  placed  in  rather 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  not  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  accomplish  much,  as  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  branch  are  selling  milk  to 
three  different  companies,  located  at 
Rockdale,  Guilford  Center  and  Mt.  Up¬ 
ton.  Out  of  139  patrons  of  the  Borden’s 
condensery  at  Mt.  Upton  only  32  have 
joined  the  League.  Most  of  the  largest 
producers  seem  indifferent  and  refuse  to 
join,  so  that  leaves  the  few  in  rather  a 
bad  position.  At  New  Berlin,  eight  miles 
north,  there  is  a  large  creamery,  and  it 
is  reported  that  all  but  three  of  its  pa¬ 
trons  have  joined  the  League  and  signed 
the  contract.  It  seems  as  though  the 
time  must  come  when  the  dairymen 
would  realize  that  their  only  help  is  in 
organization.  A.  c.  L. 

Mt.  Upton,  N.  Y. 

Cows,  according  to  quality,  $50  to 
$100;  young  stock  in  proportion.  Good 
horses,  $100  to  $2.50;  extra  good,  $300, 
quick  sales.  Drivers  full  size  of  buyer’s 
pocketbook.  very  scarce.  Give  it  to  farm 
papers  that  advertise  fake  schemes. 

New  York.  n.  G.  B. 

Butter,  20;  eggs,  12;  lard,  15;  wild 
hay,  $5 ;  Timothy,  $9 ;  clover  hay,  $S. 
Horses,  $100  each;  cows,  $70;  calves, 
$25,  not  plentiful ;  stock  cattle,  6Y2 
cents  per  pound  and  scarce ;  hogs,  eight 
cents;  pig  crop  short,  some  cholera.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  $1  per  bushel ;  apples,  50 ;  man 
and  team,  $3  a  day.  j.  e.  m. 

Elmer,  Mo. 

Milch  cows  from  $50  to  $90;  fat  cows, 
five  to  six  cents  per  pound ;  veal  calves, 
11  cents;  butter,  dairy,  32;  creamery. 
38 ;  bay,  $10  per  ton ;  cheese,  13  cents 
per  pound;  early  apples,  $1  per  bushel; 
tomatoes,  39  cents  peck.  There  is  no 
truck  gardening  to  speak  of  around  this 
section.  c.  F.  E. 

Attica,  N.  Y. 

Cows,  $05  to  $100 ;  calves,  eight  cents 
per  pound;  hogs,  nine.  Corn.  SO;  sweet 
potatoes.  00  cents  a  basket ;  potatoes,  40 
cents  a  basket.  Ilay,  $15  per  ton;  wheat, 
90.  Old  chickens,  19;  young,  25-30; 
eggs,  30.  Watermelons,  $10  per  100 ; 
cantaloupes,  40  cents  a  basket;  toma¬ 
toes,  20.  It  is  not  considered  a  good  sea¬ 
son  ;  generally  good  markets  for  all  pro¬ 
duce  at  Wilmington  and  Philadelphia. 
The  weather  was  much  unfavorable. 
Good  prospects  for  corn,  as  it  is  looking 
very  good.  Farmers  look  prosperous, 
homes  tidy.  This  is  mostly  a  truck 
farming  section,  but  some  are  putting  on 
Holsteins  and  Guernseys,  and  improving 
their  stock.  t.  n.  0. 

Pennsville,  N.  J. 

At  the  National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago, 
Ocotber  23-November  1.  there  will  be  ex¬ 
hibits  of  1.200  choice  cattle.  40.000 
square  fret  of  dairy  machinery,  farm  and 
barn  equipment,  including  silos,  and  ice 
cream  machinery  and  material,  a  full- 
sized  creamery,  making  butter  to  capac¬ 
ity,  a  full-sized  milk  pasteurizing,  bot¬ 
tling  and  distributing  plant;  a  full-sized 
ice  cream  factory  in  operation,  daily  ad¬ 
dresses  by  experts  in  every  braneh  of 
dairying.  The  Dairy  Division  of  the 
IT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  gives 
daily  demonstrations  of  the  value  of  cows 
in  an  experiment  showing  cost  of  feed 
and  results. 
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Build  a  Sanitary 
Cow  Stable 

Build  one  that  will  last  all  yourlife,yourson’s  life,  your  grand¬ 
son’s  life  and  then  be  as  good  as  new.  A  good  concrete  stable 
is  practically  indestructible.  Requires  no  repairs,  no  painting; 
is  rat-proof,  fire-proof,  torn  ado- proof,  wear-and-tear-proof. 

Best  of  all,  the  concrete  stable  is  easily  cleaned  and  looks  clean. 
It  can’t  become  soaked;  cows  can  hardly  slip  on  it;  has  no  cracks 
for  flies  or  disease.  It  is  the  most  sanitary  stable;  meets  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  approval  of  the  dairy  and  milk  inspectors  everywhere. 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  government  specifies  that  dairy 
floors  he  “properly  concreted,  guttered  and  drained.”  These 
requirements  are  spreading  rapidly.  Concrete  construction  is 
practically  a  necessity  for  certified  milk. 

A  concrete  stable  is  something  that  you  are  proud  to  show  to 
everybody,  official  or  friend.  It  reduces  labor,  saves  the  liquid 
manure.  No  other  stable  costs  so  little  by  the  year.  But  in  building 
such  a  satisfactory  stable,  be  sure  the  material  is  right.  Use 

THE  GUARANTEED 

PORTLAND 


ALPHA 


CEMENT 


which  represents  the  high-water  mark  of  quality.  Thorough  burning,  fine  grind¬ 
ing,  and  correct  aging  make  ALPHA  an  exceptional  cement.  It  is  the  product  of 
22  years’  experience.  Hourly  inspections  by  our  experts  insure  uniformity.  Every 
barrel  of  ALPHA  is  guaranteed  to  more  than  meet  the  standards  set  by  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  and  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

ALPHA  Portland  Cement  was  used  in  building  the  great  Galveston  Sea-Wall, 
the  magnificent  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Terminal  at  New  York,  the  beautiful  new 
Central  Park  concrete  roads,  and  in  a  long  list  of  notable  concrete  structures, 
where  cement  had  to  meet  the  most  exacting  tests. 

The  best  cement  is  none  too  good  when  you  are  building  for  all  time.  Don’t  risk 
experiments  with  cheap  substitutes.  Insist  on  having  ALPHA,  the  Guaranteed 
Portland  Cement.  Bv  specifying  ALPHA  you  will  be  sure  of  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  The  leading  dealer  in  your  town  can  furnish  ALPHA.  If  he  won’t,  we  will 
tell  you  of  a  dealer  who  will  supply  you. 

Mail  the  Coupon  for  Free  Book 

It  is  simply  wonderful  what  the  farmer  f 
can  build  for  himself  with  ALPHA  Port-  | 
land  Cement  and  a  supply  of  sand  and  ‘ 
gravel  or  crushed  stone.  Send  the  at-  | 
tached  coupon  for  a  copy  of  the  AL-  | 

PHA  book  entitled  “Concrete  in  the  'i 
Country.”  Costs  you  nothing,  and  | 
shows  dozens  of  economical  ways  of  j 
improving  your  home  and  farm —  3 
directions  for  building  floors,  walks, 
steps,  bins,  troughs,  tanks,  posts,  8 
rollers,  etc. 
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Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

I  am  interested  in  concrete  work  and  am  thinking 

ot  building  a _ „ 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  copy  of  your  book  on  country 
concrete  construction,  also  further  information  about 
ALPHA,  the  Guaranteed  Portland  Cement. 

Name . 

Address. 
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Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co. 

General  Offices :  Easton,  Pa. 
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With  perfect  air 

*39 


sure 
only 

The  easiest  working  hand-power  W  ater  and  Air 
Pump  is  complete,  ready  to  install.  You  can  buy 
it^  on  credit  if  you  like.  Get  our  catalogue  and 
New  Way  Selling  Plan  No.  25  today,  it’s  free. 

THE  SIMPLEX  WATER  WORKS,  Baltimore.Md. 


[MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

_  WATER  WELLS 


Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drill* 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machine, 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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EXHIBITION  LIVE  STOCK  AND  THE 
TUBERCULIN  TEST. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
has  issued  Regulation  39  in  which  the 
requirements  of  Regulation  38  are 
waived  for  cattle  to  be  imported  from 
Canada  temporarily  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses  at  the  fair  to  be  held  at  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  September  22  to  26,  1913 : 
Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  said 
Regulation  39  shall  be  strictly  applied 
to  such  cattle.  Said  regulation  reads  as 
follows : 

Regulation  39.  The  Chief  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Animal  Industry  may,  however, 
by  written  order,  waive  the  foregoing 
tuberculin-test  requirement  for  cattle 
which  are  to  be  imported  temporarily 
for  exhibition  purposes,  provided  such 
cattle  are  accompanied  by  a  satisfactory 
certificate  of  tuberculin  test  by  a  veteri¬ 
narian  in  the  employ  of  and  receiving  a 
salary  from  the  Canadian  Government 
made  not  more  than  six  months  previ¬ 
ously,  and  an  affidavit  by  the  owner  or 
importer  stating  that  the  said  certificate 
of  tuberculin  test  refers  to  the  cattle  in 
question.  Any  such  cattle  which  are  not 
sold  to  remain  in  the  United  States  shall 
be  returned  immediately  to  Canada  at 
the  close  of  the  exhibition.  The  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  notified  of  any  Canadian 
cattle  which  will  remain  in  the  United 
States,  not  tested  as  required  by  Regula¬ 
tion  3S,  and  the  tuberculin  test  will  be 
applied  to  them  by  an  inspector  of  this 
department  before  shipment  to  destina¬ 
tion.  All  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  in¬ 
tended  for  exhibition  purposes  must  be 
shipped  directly  to  the  exhibition  grounds 
and  must  not  be  unloaded  in  any  public 
stock  yards.  _ 

CATTLE  TICK  QUARANTINE. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  an  order  effective  September 
1,  1913,  releasing  from  cattle  quarantine 
for  Texas  fever  9,191  square  miles  in 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina.  This  release  from 
quarantine  is  in  addition  to  the  20.000 
square  miles  released  on  March  1,  1913, 
so  that  this  year  the  quarantine  has  been 
lifted  in  nearly  30,000  square  miles  of 
cattle  raising  territory. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  work  of 
tick  eradication  in  1906,  196,395  square 
miles,  out  of  the  741,551  square  miles  in¬ 
fected,  have  been  cleaned  up  and  released 
from  quarantine.  The  actual  portions  of 
the  several  States  to  be  released  on 
September  1  are  as  follows :  In  Texas : 
the  counties  of  Fisher  and  Jones,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  Terrell  and  Hardeman  coun¬ 
ties,  and  portions  of  the  counties  of  Croc¬ 
kett,  Sterling,  Mitchell,  Haskell  and 
Knox. 

In  Oklahoma :  the  county  of  Nowata 
and  portions  of  the  counties  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Osage  and  McClain. 

In  Tennessee :  the  counties  of  Hender¬ 
son,  Chester  and  Hardin,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  Decatur,  Wayne,  McNairy 
and  Hardeman  counties. 

In  Georgia :  the  counties  of  Newton 
and  Oconee. 

In  South  Carolina :  the  remainder  of 
the  counties  of  Abbeville  and  Chester. 


”  THE  BUFFALO  MARKETS. 

Rejoicing  over  the  late  rains,  the  pro¬ 
duce  business  now  has  hopes  of  a  Fall 
that  is  not  so  dry  as  July  was,  during 
which  only  about  an  inch  of  rain  fell 
through  the  whole  of  Western  New  York. 
The  late  rains  have  been  very  spotty, 
but  have  generally  overlapped  each  other 
so  that  all  sections  have  been  reached. 
It  was  getting  so  dry  that  large  trees 
were  turning  yellow.  Still  garden  prod¬ 
ucts  stood  the  drought  well.  The  sup¬ 
ply  in  the  city  markets  has  kept  up  well 
and  prices  are  moderate.  Peas  are  about 
cut  out,  but  corn  is  coming  in  better  and 
beans  are  as  good  and  plenty  as  ever,  re¬ 
tailing  at  five  cents  a  quart.  Berries  are 
about  gone,  a  few  blackberries  still  com¬ 
ing  in  at  12  cents  a  quart  retail,  and 
blueberries  rather  more  plenty  at  about 
the  same  price.  The  crop  of  water¬ 
melons  and  muskmelons  is  large  and  the 
quality  above  the  average.  Watermelons 
are  rather  cheap,  retailing  at  25  cents 
per  half,  while  muskmelons  are  a  trifle 
high,  being  three  for  a  quarter  if  of  good 
size.  There  is  still  a  host  of  plums  of 
all  colors,  retailing  at  12  cents  for  two- 
quart  baskets,  but  cherries  are  about 
gone.  Cucumbers  are  rather  high  and 
poor  quality,  wholesaling  at  $1  to  $1.50 
and  retailing  at  about  three  for  10  cents. 
There  is  now  a  good  showing  of  early 
apples  in,  Sweet  Boughs  leading  at  $1 
a  bushel  up,  and  retailing  at  15  for  two- 
quart  baskets.  The  crop  will  not  be  large, 
but  the  quality  promises  to  be  better  than 
last  year.  Karly  potatoes  did  not  get 
rain  enough.  They  are  of  good  quality, 
but  the  yield  will  be  light.  They  retail 
at  not  less  than  $1.10  a  bushel.  Late 
potatoes  are  still  looking  fair,  but  will 
need  more  rain  right  along  to  do  much. 
It  looks  as  if  the  Winter  price  would  be 
pretty  high. 


Cabbage  is  coming  down  some,  the 
wholesale  price  being  $3  to  $4  per  hun¬ 
dred.  The  crop  does  not  promise  to  be 
thrown  away  as  generally  as  that  of  last 
year  was.  Onions  are  also  bringing  a  fair 
price,  75  to  80  cents  a  bushel  wholesale. 
Celery  remains  low,  five  cents  for  a  big 
bunch.  There  has  been  very  little  fluc¬ 
tuation  in  butter,  eggs  or  cheese  lately, 
all  of  which  are  rather  low’.  Butter  and 
eggs  are  on  a  par  at  29  cents  for  best 
at  wholesale  and  best  cheese  15%  cents. 
There  is  now  scarcely  any  so-called  sec¬ 
ond  grade  eggs  on  the  market,  and 
poor  butter  is  only  11  cents  lower  than 
best,  which  is  not  difference  enough. 
Peaches  are  still  coming  in  from  Califor¬ 
nia,  though  the  home  crop  will  soon  cut 
them  out,  all  but  very  large  and  fancy 
ones.  Everything  looks  fine  and  prices 
will  be  rather  low.  There  is  need  of 
them  to  take  the  place  of  the  fancy-priced 
oranges  and  lemons.  This  city  consumes 
a  great  amount  of  bananas,  getting  them 
at  about  a  cent  apiece  retail.  J.  wr.  c. 


THE  BOSTON  MARKETS 

The  supply  of  various  fruits  in  Bos¬ 
ton  markets  is  and  has  been  not  over 
large,  especially  of  the  first-class  best 
quality  that  is  always  in  demand.  The 
apple  crop  is  short,  much  shorter  than 
many  people  know,  and  good  first-class 
fruit  is  in  demand  at  good  prices.  As 
one  grower  put  it,  “I  bring  a  small  load 
in  and  take  a  large  load  back,”  meaning 
the  price  he  received  was  large  compared 
with  what  he  has  in  past  times  carried 
home  even  for  much  larger  loads.  Good 
fancy  apples,  Williams,  Gravenstein, 
Astrachan  or  Duchess,  bring  $1.75  per 
bushel ;  good  fruit  of  same  varieties  25 
and  50  cents  per  bushel  less.  Common 
kinds  and  poor  grades  of  above  varieties 
bring  50  to  75  cents  per  box.  Pears 
plenty  and  prices  will  rule  near  a  low 
level ;  Clapp  now  selling  at  75  to  $1  per 
box ;  Bartlett  will  now  be  picked  and 
sold  or  stored.  More  are  cold  when 
picked  than  are  stored  and  held  for 
higher  prices,  as  was  formerly  the  cus¬ 
tom  with  large  growers  near  the  city. 
California  Bartletts  have  held  at  $3.50 
per  box  until  now.  Peaches  have  been  a 
little  short  of  demand,  but  will  shortly 
be  plenty  enough  to  supply  all  demand  at 
reasonable  prices ;  the  crop  is  large,  but 
not  excessive.  Prices  rule  from  75  cents 
to  $1.50  per  basket,  according  to  size 
and  kind.  Plums  very  plentiful,  both 
native  and  outside  stock ;  no  steady  price, 
but  get  what  you  can.  Some  California 
plums  have  sold  at  $2  per  crate,  but  good 
natives  can  be  bought  for  eight  and  10 
cents  per  dozen  at  retail.  Bananas  high 
and  furnish  a  small  profit  to  retail  fruit 
trade,  which  sells  good-sized  fruit  at  25 
cents  per  dozen,  or  lose  the  fruit.  They 
cost  $2.50  for  medium-sized  bunch. 
Watermelons  cheap  at  25  and  30  cents 
each  wholesale.  Pineapples  short  and 
of  course  high,  $2.25  to  $4  per  box. 
Muskmelons  cheap ;  $1.25  buys  most  of 
average  stock.  A  fewr  large  crates  of 
best  bring  $3.50  per  crate  to  fancy  trade. 
Oranges,  $6  to  $7  per  box ;  lemons,  $5  to 
$7.50. 

Potatoes  quite  plentiful,  coming  from 
Maine  on  the  north  and  also  from  New 
Jersey  and  other  southern  fields;  average 
prices  for  either,  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  bar¬ 
rel,  or  $1.60  per  two-bushel  bag.  Sweets 
from  Virginia  and  Carolina,  $2.50  to  $3 
per  barrel.  Native  vegetables  are  plenti¬ 
ful  in  most  cases,  and  prices  rule  low  in 
most  cases,  with  a  few  exceptions,  such 
as  cabbage  at  $1.50  or  better  per  barrel ; 
cauliflower,  $1.50  and  better  per  box ; 
cucumbers,  $2  to  $4  per  box ;  peppers, 
$1.50  per  box,  and  turnips  at  $1  per 
box^  for  all  kinds.  Lettuce  is  reasonable 
at  35  to  60  cents  per  box ;  parsley,  75 ; 
romaine,  50  to  75 ;  chicory,  50  to  65. 
Onions,  $1  or  better  per  box ;  squash, 
$1.50  to  $2  per  barrel  for  marrow  and 
turban  ;  Summer,  35  to  75  cents  per  box. 
Tomatoes,  $1  per  box ;  beets,  70 ;  carrots, 
$1 ;  radish,  50 ;  peas,  $2 ;  corn,  40  to 
50 ;  string  beans,  50 ;  shell  beans,  75 
to  $1. 

Western  eggs  arriving  in  poor  shape 
on  account  of  weather  conditions,  and 
sell  low,  but  good  stock  both  from  there 
and  nearby  sources  is  firm  in  price  and 
demand.  Best  38  per  dozen;  good  fresh 
35  down  to  31 ;  poorer  grades,  26  to  30. 
Butter  is  quiet  and  reasonable,  best,  33 
to  35 ;  good  around  30 ;  some  at  28  is 
passable.  Cheese,  14,  16  and  18  cents 
per  pound.  Live  poultry  trade  quiet  at 
15  to  16  per  pound  for  fowl ;  broilei’S, 
17 ;  dressed  fowl,  14  to  20,  according  to 
quality,  size  and  condition.  Fancy 
roasting  chickens,  25  to  28 ;  broilers,  23 ; 
ducks,  17.  Dressed  meats  high  as  ever ; 
lamb,  14  to  17 ;  fresh  pork,  14  to  17 ; 
beef,  13  to  14 ;  whole  dressed  hogs,  11  to 
12 ;  live  hogs  about  nine.  Live  veal,  8% 
per  pound,  12  to  17  dressed.  We  see 
no  hope  of  any  lowering  of  prices  in 
meats  in  sight,  all  reports  show  short¬ 
age  of  supply,  with  no  remedy  except 
larger  production,  and  this  takes  time. 

Grain  prices  are  unreasonable  in  face 
of  true  situation.  Crop  reports  have  been 
and  are  exaggerated  as  to  shortage. 
While  no  large  surplus  exists,  yet  enough 
old  stock  and  a  medium  prseent  crop 
makes  the  supply  large  enough  to  fill  our 
wants.  No  reason  exists  for  swelling  the 
price  or  stopping  consumption  beyond 
moderation  and  reason.  Meal  is  selling 
at  $1.64  per  bag  wholesale ;  mixed  feed, 
$29  per  ton;  linseed,  $32.50;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $31.25 ;  gluten,  $29.50 ;  best 
horse  hay,  $24  ;  good  hay,  $20  to  $22.50 ; 
other  grades,  $13  to  18.  A  short  crop 
generally  reported  means  these  or  higher 
prices  will  continue  as  long  as  the  powers 
can  hold  them  there.  A.  E.  P. 


FAIRBANKS  “BULL  DOG”  ENGINES 


Write  for  Prices  ami  Terms 


“Bull  Dog”  Engines  V/z  to  16  H.  P. 
Vertical  Engines  8  to  60  H.  P. 
GAS,  GASOLENE,  or  KEROSENE 
Equiped  with  Batteries  or  Magneto 

The  best  engine  for  any  purpose;  Water 
Systems,  Pumps,  Hoists,  Sprayers,  Saws, 
Concrete  Mixers,  Stone  Crushers,  Electric 
Light  Outfits,  etc. 

Portable,  Semi-Portable,  and  Stationary  Types 

Made  up  to  the  Fairbanks  standard  and 
backed  by  the  Fairbanks  Guarantee. 

Bulletin  No.  28  describes  them.  Copy  upon 
request. 


THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Balt  imore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Hartford,  Conn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Paterson,  N.  J, 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 


NEW  YORK 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Providence,  R.  1 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Washington,  D.  1 


London,  England 
Glasgow,  Scotland 
Hamburg  Germany 
Paris,  France 


You  will  never 
know  the  meaning  of  real 
engine  economy  and  efficiency 
until  you  study  the  quiet,  smooth,  easy 
running  features  of 

LAUSON  FROST  KING 

Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines 


There  are  more  drop  forged  and  case 
Engines  than  any  other.  This  means  an 
therefore  as  economical  after  five  years’ 
King  is  built  up  to  a  standard,  not  down 

than  some  others  to  start  with, but  a  great  deal  less  in  the 
on  an  engine  is  a  warranty  of  long,  satisfactory  service. 
Guaranteed — We  absolutely  guarantee  Lauson  Frost 
King  Engines  to  make  good  on  every  claim  we  make  for 
them;  also  as  to  workmanship  and  material. 

Write  NOW  for  Free  Book:  “The  Power  that  Backs 
the  Modern  Farmer”  and  name  of  nearest  dealer  who 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  a  demonstration  of  the  Frost 
King  without  obligation  on  your  part.  In  writing  us, 
state  size  engine  you  need. 

The  John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co. 

218  N.  W.  Street 
NEW  HOLSTEIN.  WIS. 

1 


hardened  parts  on  Lauson  Frost  King 
engine  as  accurate  in  adjustment,  and 
use  as  when  new.  The  Lauson  Frost 
to  a  price.  They  cost  a  little  more 

long  run.  4,  The  Frost  King  trade-mark 
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2  to  50 
H.  P. 
All  Types 


Let  This  Caille  Engine 
Furnish  You  Yk  h.P. 
r/2  Hours  for  l'/z  Cents 


LET  it  put  dollars  and  cents  in 
your  pockets  every  day  in  the 
year,  by  saving  you  time  and 
hired  help.  Let  it  pay  for  itself  in  a  few 
short  months  and  then  be  a  right  hand 
helper  to  you — furnish  you  power  for 
years  to  come— for  a  penny  an  hour. 

CAILLE 

Perfection  Engines 

are  bo  simple,  60  easily  started,  so  easily 
cared  for,  that  a  child  can  run  thorn.  Two 
boys  can  easily  carry  a  Caille  Perfection  en¬ 
gine  wherever  work  is  to  be  done.  The 
women  folks  can  easily  operate  it  in  the 
dairy,  laundry  or  at  the  pump.  Needs  no 
speoial  foundation— is  perfectly  lubricated— 
absolutely  frost-proof— and  there  is  but  one 
adjustment  to  make,  on  the  entire  engine. 

Use  Gasoline  or  Kerosene 

For  $1.00  extra  we  furnish  tho  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  so  engino  can  be  run  on  cither  gasoline  or 
kerosene,  further  reducing  tho  slight  fuel  expense. 

Send  for  details.  Get  tho  facts,  learn  all 
about  this  wonderful,  economical,  little  time  savor. 
A  postal  brings  all. 

CAILLE  PERFECTION  MOTOR  CO., 
1260  Caille  St. 

DETROIT, 

MICHIGAN 


Caldwell, 

The  Price  Maher 

Gasoline  Engines,  Cream 
Separators,  Manure 
Spreaders,  Pump  Jacks 
and  Feed  Grinders 
prices  with  quality  that 
can’t  be  beat. 

Caldwell,  The  Quality  Man 

The  quality  of  my  goods  permit  of  a 
five  year  guarantee.  Ask  the  user — 
you  will  find  him  well  pleased  and  has 
saved  big  money  by  buying  from  me. 

Caldwell,  Your  Friend 

Because  he  sells  on  60-day  free  trial,  per¬ 
mits  you  to  use  the  goods  before  paying 
for  them  and  allows  you  to  be  the  judge 
of  their  value.  Just  write  me  before 

placing 
your  order. 

J.  D.  Caldwell 

Caldwell- 
Hal  owe II 
Mfg.  Co. 

511  Commercials!. 
WATERLOO,  IOWA. 


BuyDIrectForY 
Factory  Prices,/ 

and  get  better  engines.  We  sell 
to  users  direct  for  less  than  deal¬ 
ers  pay  for  low-grade  engines.  No 
one  can  sell  better  engines  than  the 

WITTE  Engines 

Gasoline,  Gas,  Kerosene.  54  styles 
and  sizes,  IX  to  40  11  1*.  Standard  for  27 
years.  Thousands  In  use  everywhere,  winning 
highest  praise.  Easy  to  Start,  Without 
Cranking,  and  continuous  running,  (2*  1 
hours  a  day  If  needed),  Is  a  sure  thing, 
summer  or  winter,  of  every  WITTE. 

60DaysFreeTrial.  5-YearGuaranty. 

New  Book  FREE- (most  under-  - 
standable  yet  printed) 

,  -with  latest  reduced 
prices  by  return  m 

»  ED. H. WITTE. 

Witte  Iron  Work*  Co., 

189:1  Oakland  Are., 

KANSAS  CITY,  HO., 


1  mall. , 


THE  LABEL  OF  SAFETY 

Here  at  last  is  the  safe  engine.  Insurance 
companies  are  convinced.  Every  precaution 
taken  to  prevent  increased  insurance  rates. 
Make  sure  of  this  protection  by  getting  the 


Jacobson  Engine 


Every’  engine  bears  its  own  label  showing  that  it  has 
been  inspected  and  approved  by  the 
Underwriters  Laboratories  Co.,  Inc. 

Plenty  of  reserve 
power.  Easy  start¬ 
ing.  Material  and 
workmanship  fault¬ 
less.  Send 
for  booklets. 

Jacobson  Machine 
Mfg.  Co. 

DcptD. 
Warren* 


YOURS 

—For  Greatest 
Power  Profits! 

Send  in  your  name  on  postal !  Don't  buy 
outfit  of  any  kind  till  you  get  our 
facts,  figures  and  proof.  You  don’t 
realize  tho  economy,  reliability  and 
superiority  of  the  famous 

STEAM 
ENGINES 

They  are  replacing  all  other  power 
outfits  wherovoriutroduced.  Leurn 
tho  reasons,  buy  your  last  engine 
and  save  big  money.  Leffe! 
ru ns  any  maeh  1  n e,  does  many 
things  gasoline  can't  do. 
Burns  anything  for  fuel. 
Don’t  wait!  Write  us  now! 


LEFFEL 


181  o. 


THE  R.  VJR.-A.L,  MEW- YORKER 


lUud 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Henyard. 
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WILL  YOU  DIG  DITCHES 
FOR  $15  A  DAY? 


YOU  probably  think  that’s  a  big 
salary  for  an  ordinary  ditch  dig¬ 
ger.  But  the  men  who  make  this  much 
are  NOT  ordinary  ditch  diggers — 
they’re  experts.  They  don’t  use  the 
old  pick  and  shovel  method,  but  employ 
instead,  the  fast,  powerful 

BUCKEYE 

TRACTION 

DITCHER 

With  this  machine  you  can  average 
100  to  150  rods  of  straight,  perfectly 
graded  ditches  a  day.  You  can  make 
from  $15  o  $18  a  day  digging  the  I 
ditches  for  the  farmers  all  around  you 
and  you  can  keep  busy  from  9  to  10 
months  in  the  year. 

You  can  get  a  Buckeye  in  a  size  to 
suit  your  needs  and  with  either 
steam  or  gasoline  power.  Hundreds 
of  men  who  own  Buckeye  gasoline 
machines  have  cut  their  operating 
expenses  right  down  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  by  using  kerosene  instead  of 
gasoline.  The  Buckeye  engine 
works  just  as  well  on  kerosene  as 
on  gasoline. 

If  you  want  to  get  a  good  line  on 
the  Buckeye,  visit  our  exhibit  at  the 
State  Fairs  at  Indianapolis,  Detroit, 
Sedalia,  Missouri,  or  Springfield,  Illi¬ 
nois. 

Send  for  catalogue  3 

THE  BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER  CO., 

FINDLAY.  OHIO 

L _ _ _ 


WITT  I  drilling 

Yf  £/  Is  1/  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  stvles,  for  drilling  either  deep  ot 
IhaUow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  .Mounted  on 
wheels  oron  sills.  TV  ith enginesorliorse  powers.  Strong, 
•imple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithacr  N.  Y. 


RunningWaier 

in  House  and  Barn  at^e* 
temperature  Winter' or 
mer  at  Small  Cost. 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supoly 
Plan.  It  will  bring  you  100  pictures 
of  in  actual  use.  Oo  it  Now. 

Aermotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Av., 

Acrmotor  Co.,  2d  and  Madison  Streets. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY"1 

more  eggs:  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  low  Is,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

ilAUII’C  latest  model 
mAlin  O  BONG  CUTTER 

cuts  last,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 
Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

CO..  Box  1 6«  MILFORD.  MASS.  M 


WE  HAVE  FOR  SALE  A  QUANTITY  OF  EARLY  HATCHED 

Pekin  Ducks  at  $1.50  each 

Also  100  Breeding  Ducks  at  $2  each. 

WHITE  HORSE  FARMS,  -  Paoli,  Pa. 


ABARCAII\I  WI1ITE  HOLLAND 

«  DHnWHIlI  TURKEYS.  Early  hat  oh 
prizewinners.  Price,  now  *2.50  and  *3. 

LESLIE  VOSBURGH,  R.  R.  3.  Locust  Place,  Canajoliarie.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— To  Make  Room 

Full  Grown  Penciled  Runner  Ducks 

White  egg  strain  of  great  layers,  Prices,  reasonable. 

SIDNEY  WOODCOCK,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  forty-first  week  of  the  contest 
shows  an  egg  production  of  1,847 ;  which 
is  85  less  than  were  laid  last  week,  and 
147  more  than  were  laid  in  the  forty- 
first  week  a  year  ago.  Colonial  Farm’s 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  take  the  honors  this 
week,  making  the  high  score  of  31.  This 
pen  has  also  made  the  highest  total  of 
any  of  the  Reds,  765.  White  Leghorns 
make  all  the  other  high  scores ;  O.  A. 
Foster’s  pen  of  English  birds  laid  30, 
and  three  pens  laid  28;  W.  L.  Sleegur’s, 
Tom  Barron’s  pen  from  England  and 
Tom’s  Poultry  Farm’s  pen.  F.  G.  Yost’s 
White  Leghorn  hens  laid  27,  and  three 
pens  of  Leghorns  laid  26,  as  did  J.  M. 
.Jones’  pen  of  Columbian  P.  Rocks.  T. 
J..  McConnell’s  pen  of  White  Wyandottes 
laid  25,  and  10  pens  of  White  Leghorns 
laid  25.  E.  D.  Bird's  pen  of  Blue  Anda¬ 
lusians  also  laid  25.  This  pen  of  Anda¬ 
lusians — although  they  were  very  late  in 
starting — have  rolled  up  a  score  of  624. 
Tom  Barron’s  pen  has  passed  the  1. (100- 
egg  mark,  their  total  now  is  1.016.  That 
is  an  average  of  over  203  eggs  for  each 
bird  in  the  pen.  Edward  Cam’s  White 
Leghorns’  total  is  931,  or  S5  eggs  behind 
Mr.  Barron’s  They  have  been  about  80 
eggs  behind  Mr.  Barron’s  for  several 
months.  O.  A.  Foster’s  pen  of  English 
birds  scores  981 ;  W.  L.  Sleegur’s  pen 
are  still  at  the  head  of  all  the  American- 
bred  White  Leghorns  with  a  total  of  863, 
or  153  behind  Mr.  Barron’s.  Edward 
Cam’s  White  Wyandottes  have  laid  825 ; 
and  W.  P.  Canby’s  pen  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  S10.  These  are  the  only  pens  that 
have  laid  S00;  22  pens  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  have  laid  from  713  to  791.  Of  the 
other  breeds  eight  pens  have  laid  from 
707  to  765. 

I  received  this  week  by  steamer  Celtic 
of  the  White  Star  Line,  a  pen  of  White 
Leghorns  from  Mr.  “Tom”  Barron;  four 
pullets  and  a  cockerel.  Mr.  Barron  evi¬ 
dently  learned  while  in  this  country  what 
type  of  Leghorn  is  favored  over  here,  for 
the  pen  he  has  sent  me  are  fit  to  show  at 
I  Madison  Square  Garden,  or  the  Boston 
I  Show.  The  cockerel  has  a  beautiful 

[  comb,  straight  up  from  the  beak  without 
a  wrinkle  or  bend  in  it;  not  too  low  or 
too  high  back  of  the  head,  evenly  ser¬ 
rated  with  five  points;  tail  low,  forming 
an  obtuse  angle  with  the  line  of  the 
back;  bay  eyes,  golden  yellow  legs,  but 
not  a  trace  of  brassiness  in  plumage 
which  is  very  white,  as  are  all  the  pul¬ 
lets.  The  latter  have  their  combs  about 
half  grown,  just  beginning  to  lop  over. 
Altogether  it  is  about  as  handsome  a  lot 
of  White  Leghorns,  for  their  age,  as  I 
have  ever  seen.  Now,  if  they  will  show  the 
Tom  Barron  style  of  egg  performance 
later  I  shall  be  greatly  pleased. 

Several  letters  have  been  received  ask¬ 
ing  how  Mr.  Barron  feeds  his  birds:  how 
many  he  puts  in  a  brooder,  what  size 
incubators  he  uses,  etc.,  etc.  I  trans¬ 
mitted  the  questions  to  him,  and  quote 
from  his  letter  in  reply.  He  writes:  “We 
use  both  hot-water  incubators  of  my  own 
make.  100-egg  size,  and  hot-air  machines. 
240-egg  size.  I  consider  this  size  better 
than  larger  ones.  We  put  only  70  chicks 
in  a  brooder.  I  believe  in  small  brooder 
lots ;  but  I  confess  your  people  have  very 
nearly  knocked  this  idea  out  of  me. 

He  feeds  a  wet  mash. — “We  make  our 
wet  mash  by  mixing  one  part  bran,  one 
part  biscuit  meal,  one  part  ‘thirds’  or 
‘pollard,’  half  part  clover  meal,  one- 
eighth  part  ground,  oats,  one-eighth  part 
meat.  We  mix  this  with  enough  water 
to  make  it  nice  and  crumbly.  We  feed 
the  wet  mash  at  night;  do  not  feed  it  in 
the  morning.  For  dry  grains,  we  feed 
various  kinds,  the  more  kinds  the  better, 
mixed  together  and  fed  in  the  litter  the 
same  as  you  do.  We  use  the  skim-milk 
from  our  10  cows,  but  have  always  fed 
it  as  sweet  us  possible.  For  our  breeding 
pens  we  put  10  hens  and  a  cocker-4  in  a 
house.  The  market  egg  flocks  run  300 
or  more  together  without  any  males.” 

From  the  above  it  seems  to  me  quite 
evident  that  the  feeding  does  not  at  all 
account  for  Mr.  Barron’s  heavy  laying 
birds ;  it  is  not  in  the  feeding  so  much 
as  it  is  in  the  breeding.  Ten  generations 
or  more  bred  from  males  with  high  pro¬ 
ducing  dams,  vitality  being  constantly 
looked  out  for,  is  the  real  cause  of  Ins 
great  success.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


FOR  SALE-S.  C.  ANCONAS 

Oockorels,  Pullets,  Yearling  liens.  All  from  prize- 
winning  stork.  Record  breaking  layers.  Write  to¬ 
night  and  get  first  choice.  C.W.  SimomJs.  Homestead,  Pa. 


tymiTE  AFRICAN  GUINEAS.  $3.00  perpai 
\\  lute  Chinese  Geese,  great  layers,  $5  00  pai 
Uhester  \\  hue  boar.  May  farrow,  registered,  $15. ( 

GEO.  E.  HOWELL.  -  Spruce  Farm,  Howells,  N. 


Handy 

Binder 

JUST  the  thing  for 
preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Durable  and  cheap.  Sent 
postpaid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Cleaning  Sand  in  Henhouse. 

I  have  a  henhouse  16x18  feet  with 
three  inches  of  sand  on  the  floor  and  lit¬ 
ter  on  top.  The  question  s.  how  can  1 
wash  or  clean  the  sand,  so  I  ran  use  it 
another  year?  1  can  sift  the  sand,  but 
the  droppings  for  the  year  make  it  unfit 
for  use  auy  longer.  I  use  dropping 
boards  and  all  there  !s  in  the  sand  is 
what  collects  during  the  day.  As  I  live 
in  the  city  and  must  buy  the  sand  I  do 
not  feel  like  throwing  it  away. 

New  Jersey.  p.  k.  d. 

The  only  practical  method  of  cleaning 
this  sand  that  I  can  suggest  is  to  place  it 
in  a  pile  out  of  doors,  allowing  it  to  re¬ 
main  there  for  several  mouths  with  an 
occasional  shoveling  over.  If  you  can 
obtain  loam,  the  addition  of  a  team  load 
to  the  sand  upon  the  floor  will  renovate 
it  by  its  absorbent  action,  and  make  it 
fit  for  further  use.  Unless  your  hen¬ 
house  has  been  overcrowded — more  than 
one  fowl  to  every  four  square  feet  of 
floor  space — or  is  lacking  in  sunlight  and 
fresh  air,  it  would  not  seem  that  this 
sand  should  yet  need  renewing. 

M.  B.  D. 


Tear  Off  A 
Part  of 


Jones  Hardwa 

9 

In  Acco' 

9 Mr .  Everyman 
To  10  Rolls  Ro" 

You  can  cut  out  all  jobbers’ 
and  retailers’  profits!  You  can  get  the  oldest 
and  best-known  roofing  in  all  America — direct  from  us, 
right  here  in  New  England,  at  your  very  door.  An 
asphalt  felt  roofing  that  absolutely  defies  the  wear  and 
tear  of  rain  and  snow,  gale  and  hail,  heat  and  time. 

Buy  Sunset  Roofing 

straight  from  us  and  get  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  wholesale  prices! 

108  Square  Feet  in  Each  Roll — 

Nails  and  Cement  FREE!  And 
each  inch  of  it  guaranteed  abso¬ 
lutely  by  us — and  onr  responsibility 
is  vouched  for  by  four  of  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  staunchest  banks!  Yourmon- 
ey  back  if  not  absolutely  satisfied. 


•UNO  ON  $ 

frntAirf 

gradC 

SUNSET 

RUBBER 

ROOFING 

mijf 

^  *  ANY  OJ** 

HarTAiK  H  1*1 


No  ON  $ 


$2. 50  Fountain  Pen  Free  with  every 
order  for  10  rolls  of  this  wear  and  weather 
defying  roofing.  Write  for  special  circular. 


Buy  direct  from  us — and  you  will  save  from  one-  f  Lumber,& 
fourth  to  one-half  your  money  on  building  materi-  ♦  cIlnniv  r„ 
als— whether  Doors,  Windows,  Flooring,  Stairs,  Th^onSt* 
Columns,  Clapboards,  Shingles  or  whatever  +  Fitctburg,  Mass, 
it  may  be.  f  Prove  to  me  all 


Write  for  Free  Book/* 

of  building  material  bargains.  No  f  terials. 
wreckage.  All  new, fresh  goods,  and  j* 
every  inch  of  it  guaranteed  pos-  w  Name 
itively.  Send  coupon  for  book.  ♦ 

Webber  Lumber  &  Supply  Co.  ♦  Ac  c  c  ~ 

57  Thompson  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass./  Citv . 


you  claim  in  this 
advertisement.  Send 
me,  postaid  by  you, 
your  big  book  of  3,000 
bargains  in  building  ma- 


Nothing  Will  Take  Its  Place 


MADE  \M  EHCEAMD 


Enables  a  feeder  to  force  his  cows  to  the  utmost,  whether  for 
records  of  butter  fat  or  milk  production,  and  it  is  the  testimony 
of  feeders  of  unquestioned  standing  that  without  Molassine  Meal 
they  believe  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  obtain  the 
results  they  have. 

It  is  absolutely  unlike  anything  else  in  the 
world ;  it  is  not  a  ration  to  be  fed  alone, 

but  is  always  fed  with  the  regular  ration 
ordinarily  used. 

It  enables  every  organ  to  do  its  best  work  ; 
it  keeps  the  digestive  tract  free  and  clear  of 
worms  or  harmful  bacteria;  it  assists  digestion 

and  allows  the  cow  to  get  full  value  from 
her  food. 

Write  us  Jor  copy  of  our  new  Expert  Feeders  Handbook. 


Look  for  this  Trade 
Mark 


MOLASSINE  COMPANY 

OF  AMERICA. 


on  every  bag. 

"MOLASSIN E 
MEAL ”  is  put  up  in 
bags  containing  100  lbs. 
Ask  your  Dealer  for  it 
or  write  direct. 


326  Board  of  Trade,  Boston,  Mass. 


a.  k. 


CASES  AND  CARTONS, 
FI. ATS  AND  KILLERS 
BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y. 


pnill  TR  YMFN- 'Semi  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
1  j  u  ^  1  '*  1  m  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA.  PA. 

2,000  S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

HATCHED  M ARCH-APRIL  15th. 

JOHN  I, ORTON  I.KE,  -  Carmel.  N.  Y . 

C10SING-0UT  SALE— S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 
150  choice  birds.  E.  W.  SLATE,  South  Hammond.  N.  Y. 


Leghorn  Bleeding  Stock 

KIRKUP’S  STRAIN 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$1.25  EACH 

A  few  choice  hens  for  breeding  stock  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery  at  a  bargain  price.  Supply  lim¬ 
ited.  Write  at  once  to 

Chestnut  Poultry  Farm 

Kirkup  Bros.,  Props.,  Mattituck,  /V.  V. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

2,000  yearling  hens  and  early  pullets.  Quality 
kind  at  right  prices  to  make  room. 

SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

PULLETS  Early  HatchediMK, 

White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  that  wiil  lay 
Early  this  Fall  while  Eggs  are  High.  Strictly 
Pure-Bred  to  Lay  Strains.  Catalog  on  request. 

THE  MACKEY  FARMS,  -  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 

S.C.  White  Leghorns-sXr’75r'^!:";sJ“ 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Levairna,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  S.  G.  WHITE  LESHORN  HENS 

one  and  two  years  oid.  March  ami  April  hatched 
pullets.  White  and  Rice  strain.  All  on  free  ram-e. 

SYCAMORE  POULTRY  YARDS.  -  Shelter  Island.  N.  Y. 

Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  |,£dR„i,S; 

high  record  stock.  Old  and  young  stock  for  sale. 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH.  602  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

_ _ s _ : _ 

fllacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
pondered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ot 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1S41 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill.N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

One  year  ago  last  April  we  listed 
our  farm  for  sale  with  Wood  &  Parker 
not  knowing  they  were  in  with  the  Strout 
Company  until  we  received  a  letter  from 
Strouts  saying  they  had  put  our  place  on 
their  list.  The  agent  came  here  and  said 
he  heard  we  wanted  to  sell.  I  asked 
him  what  commission  they  had.  He  said 
they  did  not  sell  that  way ;  they  got  the 
lowest  price  the  owner  would  take  and 
they  sold  for  what  more  they  could  get 
and  paid  the  owner  his  price.  I  asked 
him  if  that  debarred  us  from  selling  it  if 
we  found  a  buyer.  He  said  “No.”  We 
could  sell  any  minute  or  withdraw  it 
from  their  selling  if  we  wanted  to  any 
time  by  paying  them  $25.  That  would 
pay  them  for  advertising  and  what  they 
did.  We  concluded  to  take  it  out  of  their 
hands  and  sent  the  $25  to  them.  After 
that  we  sold  or  bargained  to  sell.  The 
deal  is  not  finished  yet,  but  Wood  & 
Parker  heard  we  had  sold  and  returned 
the  money.  They  never  brought  the  man 
here  to  look  at  our  place  and  he  says  he 
never  knew  it  was  for  sale  until  some 
one  else  told  him.  He  got  that  man  to 
come  and  look  over  the  house  and  get 
our  price.  Then  he  came  to  see  it  and 
said  he  would  take  it  on  our  terms. 

New  York.  j.  w. 

The  Strout  agent  would  probably  ad¬ 
mit  all  this  farmer  says.  Certainly  the 
farmer  can  sell  his  farm  when  he  pleases, 
but  the  joker  is  that  after  he  signs  the 
contract  he  is  bound  by  its  provisions 
to  pay  the  Strout  Company  a  commis¬ 
sion,  if  the  farm  is  ever  afterwards  sold 
to  anyone  the  Strout  Company  can  claim 
on  any  pretext  as  a  customer.  The  farm¬ 
er  can,  of  course,  withdraw  the  property 
and  pay  a  fee ;  but  that  does  not  relieve 
him  from  paying  a  commission  to  the 
Strout  Company  if  the  farm  Is  sold  to  an 
alleged  Strout  customer.  Of  course  a 
contract  signed  under  the  circumstances 
related  by  this  farmer  is  not  binding ; 
but  when  you  once  sign  the  contract  you 
have  the  option  of  paying  the  Strout  de¬ 
mands  or  of  defending  yourself  in  a 
court  of  law ;  and  many  farmers  will  pay 
an  unjust  claim  rather  than  defend  a 
suit.  The  Strout  contract  has  been 
drawn  by  skilled  attorneys  in  the  light 
of  Strout’s  experience  of  many  years.  It 
is  as  binding  on  the  farmer  as  language 
can  make  it.  If  you  knowingly  sign  even 
so  improvident  a  contract  as  this  is,  the 
law  will  probably  compel  you  to  pay ;  but 
if  deception  and  fraud  can  be  shown 
whereby  the  farmer,  relying  on  the  rep¬ 
resentations  of  the  agent,  signed  ttie  con¬ 
tract  without  knowing  its  provisions, 
then  we  do  not  think  the  contract  could 
be  enforced  in  the  courts.  But  of  course 
the  fraud  would  have  to  be  proven.  These 
farmers  are,  however,  corroborated  in  the 
printed  instructions  of  the  Strout  Com¬ 
pany  to  their  agents  in  which  agents  are 
directed  to  represent  the  contracts  as 
“listing  blanks,”  and  how  to  allure  the 
farmer  to  sign  the  instrument.  The 
farmer  under  contract  may  be  in 
doubt  whether  to  pay  or  fight;  but  to 
the  farmer  free  from  entanglements  there 
is  the  one  prudent  course — don’t. 

When  the  convention  of  the  National 
Jewelers’  Association  opened  at  Chicago 
a  campaign  against  fake  advertising  was 
inaugurated  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  problem  was  outlined  by  A.  W.  An¬ 
derson,  of  Neenah.  Wis.,  who  said  that 
one  way  to  solve  it  lay  in  State  legisla¬ 
tion,  but  that  ultimately  there  must  be  a 
Federal  law.  “There  are  many  farm  pa¬ 
pers  which  depend  vei'y  largely  for  in¬ 
come  on  fraudulent  advertising,”  said 
Mr.  Anderson,  “and  thus  the  farmer  is 
the  greatest  sufferer.  Minnesota,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  New  York 
have  taken  the  lead  in  combating  the 
evil.” — Chicago  Dispatch. 

We  regret  to  admit  that  the  indict¬ 
ment  of  many  farm  papers  is  abundantly 
justified.  There  are  not  as  many  of  them 
as  there  once  were,  but  there  are  alto¬ 
gether  too  many  yet.  It  is  a  healthful 
sign  to  have  the  Jewelei-s’  Association  in¬ 
terested  in  the  suppression  of  fake  ad¬ 
vertising  in  their  line.  It  is  a  proper 
and  legitimate  work  for  them,  too.  The 
consumer,  of  course,  suffers ;  but  every 
piece  of  fraudulent  jewelry  sold  injures 
in  some  measure  every  man  in  the  honest 
jeweli-y  business. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Whitaker 
granted  the  application  yesterday  of  At¬ 
torney  General  Carmody  for  permission 
to  bring  proceedings  in  the  State  courts 
to  annul  the  charter  of  the  Monaton 
Realty  Investing  Corporation  and  have 
a  receiver  appointed  to  take  charge  of  its 
assets.  In  moving  papers  asking  for 
permission  to  bring  the  suit  the  Attorney 
General  says  that  the  company  was  in¬ 
corporated  on  March  29,  1907,  and  that 
it  had  made  agreements  to  accept  depos¬ 
its,  paying  interest  of  six  per  cent  and 
sharing  the  profits  of  the  business  with 


the  depositors.  This,  Mr.  Carmody  said, 
coul/l  be  done  only  under  a  charter  is¬ 
sued  under  the  banking  law,  and  on  the 
ground  that  the  business  was  in  violation 
of  this  law  he  is  seeking  to  dissolve  the 
company. — Daily  I’aper. 

It  is  high  time  something  tvas  done 
to  curb  the  schemes  of  these  realty  com¬ 
panies.  We  had  a  complaint  some  time 
back  from  a  man  who  paid  over  consid- 
reable  money  to  this  concern  on  one  of 
their  contracts.  He  was  unable  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  payments,  and  had  absolutely 
no  hold  on  the  company  for  the  amount 
put  in.  He  lost  it  all.  If  Mr.  Carmody 
succeeds  in  putting  this  and  other  con¬ 
cerns  like  it  out  of  business,  he  will 
merit  the  approval  of  a  good  many  de¬ 
luded  investor's.  The  longer  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  pay  into  such  schemes  the  more 
they  lose. 

I  went  to  New  Yoi'k  last  Winter  and 
bought  an  Overland  automobile  from  the 
Times  Square  Automobile  Company,  55th 
Street  and  Broadway,  agreeing  to  pay 
$600  for  it.  I  explained  to  the  salesman 
that  I  had  never  ran  an  automobile,  and 
knew  nothing  about  them.  The  salesman 
represented  the  car  I  bought  to  be  a  1912 
model,  and  having  been  run  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  6,000  miles.  He  assured  me  that 
it  would  all  be  put  in  first-class  running 
condition.  I  sent  check  for  $100  to  hold 
the  car  until  the  last  of  March ;  later 
sent  them  check  for  $100,  and  when  I 
went  to  get  the  car  I  paid  $50  in  cash 
and  another  check  for  $50  and  signed  notes 
for  the  $300  balance.  When  the  car  was 
delivered  the  salesman  informed  me  that 
it  was  in  A1  condition  and  I  took  his 
word  for  it.  The  Times  Square  Automo¬ 
bile  Company  furnished  a  driver  to  ac¬ 
company  me,  taking  the  car  home.  The 
car  bi-oke  down  befoi’e  we  got  home.  The 
machine  turns  out  to  be  a  1910  model 
instead  of  1912  as  represented  to  me, 
and  those  familiar  with  automobiles  who 
have  examined  it  pronounced  the  ma¬ 
chine  as  being  in  no  condition  for  service 
until  it  is  thoroughly  overhauled.  When 
I  found  how  badly  I  had  been  deceived, 

I  complained  to  the  Times  Square  Auto¬ 
mobile  Company  about  it,  and  they  re¬ 
quested  me  to  ship  the  car  back  and  they 
would. see  what  was  wx-ong  with  it  and 
make  good.  I  did  so,  this  scheme  and 
others  being  to  get  the  car  back  in  their 
possession.  I  was  somewhat  delayed  in 
getting  to  New  York  to  see  the  firm 
again,  being  unable  to  get  away  from  my 
business.  After  a  short  time  I  received 
notice  that  the  car  was  going  to  be  sold 
on  June  19,  1913,  but  the  notice  did  not 
reach  me  until  the  same  date  of  the  al¬ 
leged  sale,  and  I  was,  of  course,  unable 
to  get  to  New  York  in  time  to  protect 
my  interests  in  any  way.  When  I  did  get 
to  New  Yoi'k,  the  Times  Square  Auto¬ 
mobile  Company  advised  me  that  the  car 
had  been  sold  and  I  could  get  uo  satis¬ 
faction.  I  stopped  payment  on  the  last 
check  for  $50.  I  am  out  $250  cold  cash 
on  the  transaction  besides  all  the  trouble 
and  expense  and  annoyance  the  deal  has 
been  to  me.  r.  e.  bennett. 

The  above  is  the  plain,  unvarnished 
tale  of  the  experience  of  an  Orange 
County  subsci'iber  in  purchasing  a  sec¬ 
ond-hand  automobile  in  this  city.  The 
statement  of  the  subscriber  hardly  needs 
comment.  We  are  printing  the  expei'i- 
ence  of  this  subscriber  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  save  others  from  a  like  experi¬ 
ence  of  annoyance  and  loss  of  hard-eaimed 
money.  If  you  are  a  mechanic,  you 
might  buy  second-hand  automobiles  safe¬ 
ly.  You  might  buy  one  from  a  responsi¬ 
ble  house ;  but  otherwise  take  our  advice 
and  leave  them  alone.  Falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  “horse  gyp”  is  innocent 
amusement  compared  with  an  experi¬ 
ence  with  irresponsible  jockeys  in  the 
second-hand  automobile  business. 

In  March,  1912,  I  was  foolish  enough 
to  joint  a  furniture  club  called  the 
Standard  Furniture  Distributing  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  Ill.  I  was  led  to  think 
I  would  win  a  piece  of  fui'niture  valued 
at  $17.50  when  I  had  paid  in  a  small 
amount.  We  moved  before  I  won,  but 
I  kept  on  paying  until  the  full  amount 
was  paid  in.  I  asked  the  agent  for  a 
catalogue  and  he  told  me  to  send  to 
Chicago  for  one,  which  I  did,  and  re- 
ceived  it  after  writing  a  couple  of  times. 
They  told  me  to  select  my  furniture  and 
send  order  together  with  my  contract 
and  they  would  fill  it.  I  did  not  send  my 
contract,  as  it  belonged  to  me,  and  they 
wrote  they  would  send  my  selection  when 
I  sent  the  contract  with  remainder  due 
on  same.  I  have  the  contract  and  re¬ 
ceipt  in  full  for  $17.50.  Do  you  think 
I  can  get  anything  from  them?  I  or¬ 
dered  a  bookcase  which  they  offei'ed  as  a 
special,  but  they  claim  they  are  out  of 
them,  so  I  asked  for  my  money. 

Ohio.  f.  ii.  o. 

We  failed  to  get  any  l’eply  to  our  de¬ 
mands  in  this  case.  Little  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  such  a  case.  At  best  the 
piece  of  furniture,  if  received,  would  be 
dear  at  the  price.  A  scheme  is  a  scheme ; 
and  the  person  who  puts  up  the  cash  al¬ 
ways  pays  dearly  for  the  experience. 

J.  J.  D. 


rpHOSE  neat  sparkling  roqfs  with  their 
ci'ushed  mineral  shining  in  the  sun— 
you  see  them  all  over  the  country— they 
are  Amatite  roofs. 

The  fact  that  Amatite  needs  no  paint¬ 
ing  means  a  great  saving  to  those  who 
use  it. 

It  is  also  a  great  convenience  not  to 
have  to  paint  roofs. 

Many  buyers  have  adopted  the  policy 
of  using  nothing  but  Amatite  owing  to 
this  economy  and  satisfaction. 

A  booklet  about  Amatite  will  be  sent 
free  on  request.  Address  our  nearest  qffice. 

Creonoid 

Creonold  sprayed  on  cows  keeps  away  flies  and  prevents 
insect  torment.  Equally  useful  in  the  hen  house  to  de¬ 
stroy  lice  and  keep  them  at  a  distance.  The  cost  is  trifling. 

Everjet  Elastic  Paint 

Save  money  by  using  this  black  paint  wherever  the  color 
is  no  objection.  Elastic,  heat-proof,  durable.  Use  it  for 
•'rubber”  roofings  and  all  exposed  iron  and  wood. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis 

Cleveland  Pittburgh  Cincinnati  Kansas  City 
Minneapolis  Birmingham  Seattle 


No  Painting 


f 


Galvanized 
or  Painted  Roofing 

AND  SIDING  DIRECT  FROM 
MILL  AT  MILL  PRICES 

W rite  today  for  free  sampl  e  and  prices —  | 
mill  prices,  with  all  middlemen’s  profits 
cut  off.  Send  size  of  buildings  and  we 
will  furnish  free  complete  estimate  of 
cost.  See  for  yourself  the  big  savings. 

QUALITY  GUARANTEED 
BEST  OPEN  HEARTH  PRODUCT 

All  Galvanized  Roofing  and  Siding  have 
an  extra  heavy  tight  coatingof  galvanize 
Let  us  prove  we  can  save  you  money. 
When  you  buy  from  us  you  buy  from 
the  manufacturer. 

Established  1877 

The  Sykes  Metal  Lath  &  Roofing  Co. 

516  WALNUT  ST.,  NILES,  OHIO 


Fix  Your  Roof 


You  can  make  the  old  worn-out  tin.  Iron, 
steel,  felt  or  gravel  roof  give  you  as  much 
service  as  a  new  roof  and  you  can  double 
the  life  of  that  old  shingle  roof. 

|>A^r  riV  Cures  Roof 
K  "JT  1A.  Troubles 

and  keeps  them  cured.  Cost  slight.  One  coat 
docs  the  work.  In  black  and  red.  Ready  for 
use.  Absolutely  guaranteed  to  do  the  work. 
Write  at  once  for  the  free  Hoof  Book.  Address 

G.  E.  CONKEY  CO.,  3345  Woodland  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


95  AMERICAN 
A  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

FREE  TRIAL.  FULL!  GUARANTEED. 

Easy  running.  Easily  cleaned. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small, 
obtain  our  handsome  free  catalog.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  ba.nbIKn.v. 


GUARANTEED  FOR  30 YEARS 


INGOT  IRON  ROOFING 


99.84%^^  Money  back  or  a  new  roof  if  it  de- 
PURET  teriorates  or  rusts  out.  No  painting 
or  repairs  rear  red.  Our  Indemnity  Bond  pro¬ 
tects  you.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  roof¬ 
ing.  Write  for  big  illustrated  book  FREE. 
The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 
Station  1>  liLVUIA,  OHIO. 


Moes  Rat  Destroyer 


REMOVE  COVER 
TO  BAIT 


Patent  Pending 
Get  rid  of  the  rats  In 
your  buildings  and 
poultry  yard  without 
endangering  the  lives 
of  your  domestic  animals 
and  fowls.  They  cannot 
reach  the  poison  but  the  rats 
can  Any  poison  can  be 


NONE  BUT 
RODENTS  CAN  REACH 
POISON 


used  but  wo  recommend  ono  that  kills  them  without  odor  and  give 
one  package  free  with  each  destroyer .  Price  $1.00.  If  not  at  your 
dealers,  sent  direct  to  v«-«ur  address,  carrying  charges  Drcoaid 

OT/S A  MOE,  1T10  Otis  Binding,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SIX  HORSE  POWER 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

$116.00,  four  horse  power  $80.00,  two  horse 
power  $37.00,  Pump  Jacks,  Saw  Tables,  Cir¬ 
cular  Saws.  Catalogues  Free, 

PALMER  BROS,  COSCOB,  CONN. 


HANDY  BINDER 

TUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

<Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Have  You  Any  Bush  or  Bog  Land? 


Extra  heavy 
steel  disks 
forged 

sharp 


If  you  have  any  bush  or  bog  fields,  or  parts  of 
fields,  lying  out  as  waste  land,  or  if  you  have  any  tough 
sod  that  you  want  to  thoroughly  chop  up, or 
if  you  have  any  other 

disking  that  here-  Cllt&W&V 
toiore  you  consider-  —  ■  ■  -  „  „ 

ed  impossible, put  the  1  r-"-'— — 

Bush  and  Bog  Plow  on  the  job.  You  will  be  as¬ 
tonished  at  what  this  big,  strong,  heavy  plow  or 
disk  will  do  to  it.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this 
tool.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  B.  &  B.  circular. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  839  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Makers  of  the  original  CL  A  RK  double  action  harrows 


1913. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New'  York, 
Week  Ending  Sept.  5,  1913. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra,  lb .  30  @  31 

Good  to  Choice  .  26  @  29 

Lower  Grades .  23  @  24 

State  Dairy,  best .  28  @  29 

Common  to  Good . .  23  @  26 

Factory .  20  @  24 

Paoking  Stock .  19  <g  23 

Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  ilrw  at  30  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  29i$  cents. 

CHEESE, 

Whole  Milk,  best .  15  @  15 

Common  to  Good  .  12  @  14 

Skims .  05  @  11 

EG  GS. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  34  @  36 

Good  to  prime .  25  @  32 

Mixed  colors,  best .  32  <§>  34 

Common  to  good .  23  @  28 

Storage,  best . 24  @  28 

Western,  best .  29  @  30 

Checks  and  dirties .  10  @  ]« 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples— Wealthy,  bbi .  2  25  @3  50 

Alexander  .  2  50  @  4  25 

Maiden  Blush  .  2  25  @  3  00 

Greening  .  2  00  @3  00 

W olf  River .  2  50  @  4  25 

Duchess .  2  25  ®  3  75 

Fall  Pippin .  2  00  @4  00 

Gravonstein .  2  25  @3  00 

Windfalls,  bbi .  1  00  @  1  50 

Pears— Bartlett,  bbi . .  2  00  ®  4  00 

Clapp’s,  bbi .  2  00  @  4  50 

Seckel.  bbi .  3  00  @3  75 

Flemish  Beauty,  bbi . . .  ]  ;,o  @2  25 

Blackberries,  qt .  09  @  15 

Huckleberries,  qt . .  08  @  20 

Raspberries,  red,  pint  .  06  @  OS 

Peaches,  Western  N.  Y.,  bkt .  25  @  75 

Jersey,  bkt .  35  @  go 

Up-River,  bkt .  30  @  90 

Pine  Island,  bkt .  30  @  gj 

West  Ya„  carrier .  1  50  @  2  00 

Connecticut,  carrier .  1  00  ra  1  75 

Plums,  81b,  bkt . .  12 

Grapes— Champion,  18  lb.  case .  30  @  40 

Niagara,  case  .  40  @  00 

Delaware,  case..., .  50  @  65 

Mnskmelons,  Del.  and  Md,  crate  _  75  @  1  25 

New  Mexioo,  crate  . .  75  @325 

Colorado,  orate .  1  25  @  2  50 

Watermelons,  carload  . 125  00  @  225  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 5  50  @6.45 

Medium  .  3  90  @  3  85 

. . 3  40  @3  80 

Red  Kidney .  3  40  @400 

Lima,  California .  6  25  @6  35 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  oboice . 34  @  35 

Common  to  good . . .  30  @  33 

Pacific  Coast  . .  23  @  24 

Old  stock .  12  @  16 

German  crop .  60  @  63 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbi .  2  00  @  2  37 

Jersey,  bbi .  1  75  @  2  25 

Siveet  Potatoes,  bbi .  1  0U  (a  2  00 

Beets,  bbi . 150  @2  00 

Carrots,  bbi .  1  50  @  2  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  75  &  1  50 

Pickles,  bbi .  1  UO  @  2  25 

Cabbage,  100 .  7  00  @10  00 

Sweet  Corn,  100  . 56  @  1  50 

Cauliflower,  bbi . 1  00  @  3  50 

Lettuce,  lmlf-bbl.  basket .  25  @  75 

Lima  Beans,  flat,  bu .  25  @  75 

Potatoes,  bu .  75  @  1  50 

Okra,  bu. .  50  @  1  00 

Onions— Long  Island,  bbi .  2  25  @  3  00 

Jersey,  bu .  1  00  @  1  5U 

Orange  Co..  100  lb  bag  .  100  @165 

1  ePP(-*rs,  Jersey,  bbi .  50  @  1  60 

leas.  bn.  . .  ]  uo  @2  00 

Radishes,  100  bunches  .  50  @  1  On 

String  Beans,  bu .  40  @  1  00 

oquash.  marrow,  bbi .  75  @  1  00 

Lgg  Plants.  Jersey. box, .  25  @  30 

lotnatoes,  Jersey,  box .  25  @  75 

I  urines,  white,  bbi .  1  uo  @150 

Rutabaga  .  1 00  @175 

,  LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  broilers  lb .  16  @  19 

Fowls  .  is  a,  nt 

ar-— :::::::  ::::::::::  ‘i,  %  g* 

^■,.,,..2::::::::::::::::-  ,¥  f 1 

Guineas,  pair .  65  @  70 

,  M1LLKEED. 

Mlddh-n~an’ t0" . 25  00  @26  00 

Linseed  Meal . 30  UO  @31  00 


OVERALLS  and  JUMPERS 

Direct  from  FACTORY  TO  WEARER,  thereby 
SAVING  YOU  THE  MIDDLEMEN  S  PROFITS. 

W e  GUARANTEE  OUR  GOODS  to  be  as  represent¬ 
ed,  and  will  refund  your  money  if  not  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

Send  ns  your  size  and  money  order  and 
goods  will  be  delivered  postpaid. 

Our  garments  fit  better  and  wear  longer 
than  those  purchased  in  the  retail  stores  at 
a  greater  cost,  and  YOU  SAVE  Tli^E  AND  MONEY. 

Overall  or  Jumper  ;  Sizes :  38  or  smaller,  50 
cents  each;  95  cents  per  suit.  Larger,  60 
cents  each;  $1.15  per  suit.  You  Take  no  Risk. 

AMERICAN  OVERALL  &  CLOTHING  CO., 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  NEW  YORK 


When  Vou  Can  Buy  a 

Home  on  Easy  Terms 

in  Si.  Lawrence  County,  New  York,  the  Lead¬ 
ing  Dairy  County  of  the  United  Stales. 

Farms  al  ready  stocked  from  $3(1  to  $75  per  acre, 
comfortable  buildings,  good  water,  schools, 
churches,  mail,  telephone.  New  Illustrated 
Catalogue. 

THE  RUSSELL  REAL  ESTATE  CO. 

_  Box  6  Ogdcnsburg,  Now  York 


level,  fertile,  paying  farms  in  the  most 
desirable  locations.  Get  my  list  of  best 
Bargains.  Square  deal  always 

Fred  C.  McCarty,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Other  Business  Forces  This  Great  Bargain 

ON  THE  jVIAKKET-79’2  acres,  7- room  house, 
papered  and  painted.  2  large  hams,  .ill  kinds  of 
fruit.  12  acres  wood  ami  timber.  24®’  miles  to 
R.K.  town,  *2  mile  to  school.  $1,250,  part  cash. 

HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY,  Oweoo,  TioQa  County,  New  York 

R||f>lf  C  P  f)  PA“  STORE  AND  FARM 
DUUIVO  VW.  FOR  SALE— M  miles  from 
Philadelphia;  been  in  family  nearly  100  yeare; builflingB  insplen- 
did  condition  and  worth  more  than  price  aaked.  20  acres  of  lKt- 
clasa  farm  land,  including  brick  house,  13  rooms,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  large  barn,  wagon  house,  chicken  house,  etc.  Trolley  and 
P.  O.  Pnre,  only  $0,200,  part  cash.  See  catalogue  No.  s-1,  free. 
MAIN  OFFICE  C.D.  ROSE  FARM  AQ  ENCV,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


MEW  JERSEY  FARMS— Profitable  New  Jersey 
11  Farms  between  Philadelphia  and  Now  York  Un¬ 
surpassed  Marketing  facilities.  Desirable  Home  sur- 
roniidings.  List  Free.  A,  W.  Oresser,  Burlinoton,  N.  J. 


sa°ler  Goo[I  T en-Acre  Farm  in  Conn.  f~?Sry! 

with  Iota  of  frnit.  51,800.  H.  C.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


I  R  fl  E'Bt  SALE— Near  Phila  nndTrenton  markets; 

I  «JU  good  K.K.  and  trolley  facilities.  New-  catalogue.  Fs- 
shed  25  years.  HORACE  G.  REEDER.  Newtown,  Po. 


tablisi 


New  York  State  Farms 


FREE  III  ST. 

Ogdens  Agency,  Walton.  N.  Y. 


CARM  BARGAINS— Beautiful  Perkiomen  Valley,  near 
■Philadelphia;  catalog  free.  E.  A.  Stevens,  Perkasie.  Pa 

WANTFn~OCTOBER  on  Connecticut  Dairy  and 
II  Mil  I  LJ  Fruit  Farm,  married  American  farmer. 
Liberal  share  proposition,  including  present  crops, 
stock,  etc.  Address,  stating  age.  family,  references. 

F.  P.  HAMILTON,  ID  Chelsea  Place,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

WANTED-  MARRIED  MAN,  temperate,  strictly  honest- 
*■  skilled  in  dairying;  also  handy  with  machinery, 
and  can  learn  motor  trucking,  $60  a  month:  privi. 
leges  reasonable.  DENBIGH  FARMS,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

CARM  HANDS  WANTED— to  work  in  institution  for  the 
•  feeble^  minded,  working  with  hoys  or  driving 
teams.  Salary,  $32  a  month  to  begin  with  Address, 

C.  S.  LITTLE.  Supt.,  Letcbwortli  Village,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  y! 


Help 


Wanted  —American  lad,  abont  20,  assist 


1  - in  fruit  culture.  Good  home, 

bnt  on  lonely  farm.  Refined  tastes  necessary. 
Smoking  not  allowed.  Box  W,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 

UIANTl'lI) — By  married  man.  familiar  with  all 
*  branches  of  fanning  and  gardening,  situation 
of  responsibility  after  Oct.  L  A.  B..  care  R.  N  -Y. 

WANTED  POSITION  AS  FOREMAN  OR  FARM  MANAGER. 

Single  man  Uollege  training.  12  yrs.  experience. 
Best  of  reference.  Address.  J.  H.  S  ,  in  care  R.  N.-Y. 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  egps.  Also  high  grade  butter. 

nte  us  for  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  &  COUGHLAN, 

164  Dunne  Street _ -  .  .  New  York 

w  A  3NT  TED 

Poultry.  Fancy  Eggs,  Chestnuts  &  Shellbarks 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO,,  -  229  Washinnton  St.,  New  York 

GKO  ^ .  H  A  MM  °  rs  D .  BST.  1875.  FRANK  \V.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

gSBSSfe'teSteBJig  SSs, 

ries  Butter.  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  I  rnducte  a  .Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  JO  Lit  tie  1  2th  8t„  Ketv  V»rk ■ 


LIVE  STOCK.  f 

Native  Steers .  6  00  @9  00 

Bulls .  4  30  @  5  75 

Cows  .. .  3  00  @  6  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  9  00  @13  00 

Culls .  4  00  @7  00 

Sheep, lOOlbs . ....  300  @4  50 

Lambs .  6  00  @8  00 

Hogs .  9  00  ®  9  40 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northernspring .  1  00  @ 

No.  2,  Red  .  96  @ 

No.  2.  Hard  Winter .  99  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 84  @  86 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  45  @  49 

Rye  . 73  @  74 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay; 

Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  45  @  48 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  38  @  40 

Ordinary  grades .  25  @  30 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  38  @  42 

Tub,  choice .  30  @  35 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb, .  25  @  28 

Fowls .  20  @  24 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Butter,  nearby  creamery .  32  @  33 

Western  creamery  .  29  @  30 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery .  39  @  40 

Gathered  fresh .  .  33  @  35 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls .  19  @  20 

Roasters .  25  @  28 

Hay— No.  1 . 22  (Hi  @22  50 

No.  2 .  20  50  @2100 

No.  3 . 15  (K)  @16  00 

Stock  Hay . 12  50  @1 4  00 

Straw— Rye  . 18  00  @19  00 

Millfeed— Bran,  ton . 25  00  @26  00 

Middlings . 27  00  @29  00 

Mixed  Food . 27  00  @28  00 

Live  Stock— Milch  Cows . 75  00  @100  00 

Beef  Cows.  100  lbs  .  5  50  @  6  40 

Calves.  100  lbs . 5  00  @  9  00 

Hogs,  100  lbs .  . 8  50  @9  00 


“Elephant  Head”  Rubber  Boots 
are  Selling  Ten  Thousand  a  Day 

Ten  thousand  a  day  means  this  famous  brand  is  giving 

absolute  satisfaction.  Out-selling  all 
others — means  that  it  is  the  strongest, 
toughest  boot  the  farmer  can  get. 

Made  by  the  largest  robber  company  in 
the  world,  is  proof  that  behind  this  popular 
boot  is  an  organization  that  leads  the  others. 

woo  nTockTt 


RUBBER  BOOTS 


Insist  upon  4  ‘Elephant  Head”  Brand  Rubber  Boots. 

Made  of  the  purest,  finest  gum  cement  known 
to  science. 

—made  of  extra  strong  duck. 

— reinforced  at  every  point. 

All  the  best  dealers  carry  *  ‘Elephant 
Head”  Brand  Rubber  Boots  in  all 
lengths  and  you  can  depend  on  them 
to  carry  the  best  of  everything. 

WOONSOCKET 
RUBBER  CO. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  &  Varnishes 

The  weather  wears  out  your  wagons  and  imple¬ 
ments  faster  than  usage  does — if  you  let  it.  The 
way  to  prevent  it  is  to  paint — not  with  odds 
and  ends,  but  with  paint  carefully  made  of 
weather-resisting  materials,  scientifically  ground  and 
mixed.  Such  a  paint  is 

Sherwin-Williams  Wagon  and  Implement  Paint 

It  spreads  easily,  covers  well  and  sticks  tight  —  adding  years  to  the  ffe  of 
your  wagons  and  farm  machinery. 

For  every  surface  about  the  farm  there  is  a  specially  made  Sherwin-Williams 
paint,  varnish  or  stain.  If  you  want  to  know  just  what  to  get  for  your  barns, 
your  house,  your  floors,  your  woodwork  or  your  furniture,  and  just  how  to  use 
it,  write  for  our  booklet,  “Paints  and  Varnishes  for  the  Farm."  We  mail  it  free. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Company,  635  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.! 

FOR  EVERY  VARIETY  OF  WORK 

Have  conical  shaped  errindors.  Different 
from  nil  others.  Hand  iesi  i  o  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING 

7  sizes — 2  to  25  horse  power.  One  styl® 
for  wiudwheel  use.  (Also  make  Sweep 
Grinders  Geared  and  Plain. 

P.  R.  BOWSHER.  South  Bend.  Ind. 


BOSS  FARMER  AND  MANAGER  WANTED 

For  Farm  Located  at  Wallum  Lako,  R.  I. 

One  who  thoroughly  understands  care  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  young  apple  orchard-  Thirty  acres  set  out, 
thirty  acres  more  lteing  made  ready  for  planting. 
Must  understand  some  general  farming,  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  few  cows,  work  tenniR,  etc.  Must  be  able 
to  handle  help  and  get  results.  A  clever,  energetic 
man,  willing  to  hustle  and  make  good  can  have  a 
fine,  permanent  position  and  good  wages  with  a 
chance  to  increase  same.  Must  be  a  sober,  steady, 
reliable  man — no  other  need  apply.  Must  be  mar¬ 
ried  man  whose  wife  would  be  willing  to  board 
some  farm  help.  Salary,  $2.75  for  every  day  in  the 
year.  Farm  bouse  rent  free,  firewood,  two  quarts 
milk  pai"  day.  some  vegetables  and  other  privileges. 
Apuly  by  letter  only,  and  send  full  particulars, 
with  referenoes,  to 

JAMES  M.  SINGLETON,  •  WALLUM  LAKE,  R.  I. 


SILOS 


HARDER 
MFC.  CO. 
BOX  •! 
COBLE  SKILL, 
N.  Y. 


QANVAS  WAGON  COVERS.  STACK  COVERS,  ETC.,  a* 

**  wholesale  prices.  Mat©  size  required.  Duck  by 
the  yard  or  bale.  Stanley  Mfg.  Co.,  Victor,  N.  Y. 

WANTED C0liPLF-Man  w;th  some  «spe- 

itHnicu  wuurLC  rience  wuh  po,llt,Ti 

wife  to  do  housework.  H.  S..  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


Waterloo  Gasoline  Engines 


are  extra  good  for  mounting  ou  wagons, 
the  engine  frame  is  long  and  well  .sup¬ 
ported  back  of  the  crank  shaft 
box;  they  are  slow  speed  and 
consequently  don’t  jump 
-g.  around  like  an  engine 
cm  running  fast.  Our  cata¬ 
logue  tells  all  about 
them. it’s  free.  We  make 
quick  shipment  from  New  Y  ark.  , 


Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Works 


202  FULTON  ST,,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


/ 


* 
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Build  Your 


House 


Repair  or  Remodel  Old  Buildings  NOW! 


A  Million  Dollar  Stock 

I  of  Sash,  Doors  and  Lumber  at  50c  on  the  Dollar  l\ 


a 


Our  Free  Plans  Save  You 
$50  to  $150  Architect’s  Fees! 

Here  Are  Some  of 


Quality  Paint 

IQ  Per  Gallon 

■  KnAcpprTAT. 


f 'P  VAT  T  are  going  to  build  a  new  house  or  bam;  if  you  plan  to  remodel  or  repair  an  old 
^  one,  we  can  save  you  a  lot  of  money  if  you  buy  before  the  advance.  Lumber  is 
going  up.  Millwork  prices  are  soaring.  Everything  in  the  building  material  line  is  on  a  rising 
market.  Our  present  prices  are  50  per  cent  under  the  market.  We  saw  what  was  coming  and 
fortified  ourselves  by  heavy  investments  in  raw  material  while  prices  were  down  to  bed  rock. 

Our  warehouses  and  yards  are  filled  to  overflowing.  We  are  shipping  out  this  million-dollar  stock  of 
finest  lumber  and  building  material  direct  to  the  actual  users,  at  prices  based  on  actual  cost  to  us. 

Doors,  Windows,  Mouldings,  Flooring,  Roofing,  Wall  Board,  Stair  Work,  Porch  Work,  Lumber, 
all  kinds  of  Millwork — OUT  THEY  GO!  It  keeps  the  plant  humming,  makes  friends  for  the 
Gordon -Van  Tine  Co.  We  are  satisfied  with  a  modest  manufacturing  profit. 

Save;$300  to  $800  Cash  on  Your  New  House 

Buy  all  your  Building  Material  direct  from  our  mammoth  plant,  at  less  than  the  dealer  pays.  Our  under-the- 
market  prices  save  you  $500  to  $1,500  on  a  new  house.  We  have  furnished  the  material  for  more  than  100,000  homes. 
We  ship  wherever  railroads  go.  We  guarantee  quality,  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  or  refund  every  dollar  and  pay 
freight  both  ways.  Three  big  banks  behind  our  guarantee.  Satisfied  customers  in  every  community  throughout  U.  S. 

Our  Prices  Save  the  Public  $1,000,000  a  Year 

the  Smashing  Reductions  on  GUARANTEED  Building  Materia! 


(j  ^Mon-VanTi 

^Qualit£ 
IHOUSI 


_ 500  SPECIAL 

"OFFEKS  on 
House  Paint,  Barn 
Paint,  Floor  Paint, 
Shingle  Stain,  Var¬ 
nishes,  Oils,  Brushes 
and  Supplies. 


CATALOG  FREE  on  Request 


100  feet 

Quarter 

Round 


and  up 

All  styles  and 
sizes,  plain  and 
fancy,  at 

50c.". 

Below  Dealers' 
Prices 


for  this 
Beautiful 
Stair  Newel 


Porch 

Spindles 


Wall 

Board 

$2.50 

Per lOO 
Sq.  Feet 


Cheaper  and  Better  Than  Lath  and  Plaster 


Our  Stair  Department 

We  furnish  all  the  mate¬ 
rial  for  handsome, 
modern  stairs  at 
less  than  half  local 
prices.  All  styles. 


Choose  from  50  Practical,  Proven  Plans  for  Fine  Modern  Houses 


Lumber  and  Millwork 
for  this  House,  $469 


Lumber  and  Millwork  Lumber  and  Millwork 
for  this  House.  $690  |  for  this  House,  $567 


Lumber  and  Millwork 
for  this  House,  $699 


Lumber  and  Millwork 
for  this  House,  $750 


B 


Lumber  and  Millwork 
for  this  House,  $895 


Four  Free  Books  and  Catalogs— 5,000  Bargain  Offers 

Send  the  Coupon  Now.  Prompt  Action  Saves  Big  Money 

Fill  out  and  mail  tha  coupon  on  this  page.  Do  it  at  once!  It  will  bring:  you  the  World’s  Greatest  Building:  Material  Catalog:,  the  wonderful 
Book  of  50  Practical  Plans,  the  Lumber  List  and  the  Roofing  Book.  In  writing  for  the  Plan  Book,  enclose  10c  to  pay  postage  and  mailing. 

,  Xj, 

GRANDMI  ILVVORKCATAbOG 


ROOFING 

90c  Per  Roll  of 


This  Catalog  Is  a  veritable  Treasury 
of  Building  Material  Bargains.  Over 
5,000  startling  offers  on  finest  Doors, 
Windows,  Mouldings,  Millwork,  Build¬ 
ers’  Hardware,  Paint,  Stair  Work, 
Porch  Work,  Mantels,  Grates,  Fur¬ 
naces  etc.,  etc. 


108  sq.  ft. 


WINDOWS 

All  Styles  and  Sizes, 

Plain  and  Fancy,  at  gjJJ 
HALF  Dealers’  Prices  66c 

Coupon 

'4  Books  4 

Gordon-VanTIne  Co. 

5190  Case  St.,  Davenport,  la. 

Gentlemen :  —  Please  send  the 
books  checked  below. 


This  free  book  contains  60  complete, 
proven  plans  for  Houses,  Cottages, 
Bungalows,  etc.,  costing  from  $600  to 
86,000.  Cost  never  exceeds  estimate 
if  you  build  from  Gordon-Van  Tine 
Plans.  Enclose  10  cents  for  postage 
and  mailing. 


ThisFreoLumberBook 
and  Price  List  will  save 
you  $1(J0  to  $300  on  a  car¬ 
load.  High-grade  Lum¬ 
ber,  Lath  and  Shingles 
ready  for  shipment.  Send 
your  Lumber  Bill  for 
FUEL  ESTIMATE. 


world's  best  brands  of  Hoof¬ 
ing.  90c  por  roll  nnd  up. 
Hoofing  Warehouses  in  five 
cities  insure  prompt  ship¬ 
ment. 


■  i _  m  ■■ _ ^  FRFF.t  Gordon  -Van  Tine  Company 

Furnished  A  U'LJaJ*  5190  Case  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 


Name.... _ ..... 


□  Plan  Book 

□  Lumber 


r  In  sending  for  Plan  Book,  enclose  10  cents  for  postage 
and  mailing.  Yon  will  receive  the  books  by  return  mail. 


QUEENS  OF  THE  MILKY  WAY. 

The  Ayrshire  Cow. 

Looking  at  a  typical  Ayrshire  cow  one  is  remind¬ 
ed  of  the  glimpses  he  may  have  had  in  years  gone 
by  of  many  a  New  England  farm,  with  memories  of 
old-fashioned  spotted  cattle,  that  later  became  re¬ 
placed  by  the  black  and  white,  and  these  again  by 
fleckies.  For  once  more  we  see  the  spotties  creeping 
into  the  landscapes  of  the  uplands,  and.  if  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  is  anything  at  all  she  is  just  the  thing  in  such 


fact  of  “breeding.”  Her  eyes  and  muzzle  glisten  with 
dewy  health.  Her  neat,  dainty  head,  with  broad 
forehead,  is  set  above  a  face  of  medium  length, 
nicely  dished  and  showing  prominent  veining.  The 
muzzle,  too,  is  broad  and  business-like,  for  it  is  a 
proverb  among  Ayrshire  folks  that  th&  milk  goes  in 
at  the  mouth.  Her  eyes  are  placid,  and  warm  the 
cockles  of  one’s  heart  toward  her.  Her  neck  is  thin 
and  slim,  neatly  joined  to  her  head  and  shoulders — 
and  free  from  loose  skin.  The  shoulders  are  well 
disposed  and  though  sharp  at  the  withers,  as  be- 


tliese  to  the  pin-bones,  or  setting  on  of  the  tail.  Her 
pelvic  region  is  thus  roomy  and  large.  Her  thighs 
are  thin  and  long,  with  noticeable  width  between. 
Her  tail  is  ground-sweeping,  and  finely  set  into  a 
neat  tail-head,  indicating  quality  and  breeding. 

The  udder,  to  which  our  eyes  are  constantly  di¬ 
rected.  and  to  which  so  much  attention  has  always 
been  paid,  by  the  breeders,  is  long,  fore  and  aft,  and 
wide  from  side  to  side.  It  is  deep,  but  never  pendu¬ 
lous;  always  well  balanced  and  proportioned,  nicely 
rounding  all  over;  firmly  hanging  from  the  body, 


places  and  even  where  she  could  reclaim  an  aban¬ 
doned  farm  and  make  it  profitable.  She  delights 
to  lustle  among  the  rough,  natural,  scattered  graz¬ 
ings  of  such  rather  sterile  farms ;  she  is  never  fas¬ 
tidious  about  her  food,  picking  up  everything  of  an 
edible  kind  she  can  reach  with  her  active  tongue. 
She  loses  no  time  in  hunting  for  the  choice  spots, 
but  begins  where  she  steps  forth,  and  is  soon  filled 
"ilh  food  that  she  at  once  begins  to  assimilate  and 
turn  to  good  account  for  herself  and  her  owner. 

A  field  of  fleckies,  with  their  unique,  as  well  as 
quaint  upturned  horns,  so  unusual  among  the  bovine 
family,  is  a  delight  to  the  lover  of  well-bred  cattle. 
Her  smooth  level  top  is  another  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristic,  as  she  stands  gazing,  contentedly,  con- 
hdingly,  before  us,  inviting  our  attention.  Her 
capacious,  nicely-formed  udder  and  milk-veins  swell- 
uig  out  along  her  under  line,  are  all  evidences  of  the 


comes  a  cow  conforming  to  the  true  milking  type, 
have,  nevertheless,  good  width  from  point  to  point, 
indicating  plenty  of  space  for  lungs  and  heart,  the 
chest  being  low  and  full  between  the  forelegs:  the 
brisket  light.  Her  legs  are  straight  well  apart,  with 
fine  supple  joints;  her  feet  well  formed  and  grippy, 
or  firm,  quite  an  essential  in  an  Ayrshire,  that  has 
to  tread  so  much  uneven,  and  often  rocky  ground. 
The  back  of  our  true  Ayrshire  cow  is  strong,  and 
straight  in  line;  the  chine  untieshy,  prominent  and 
open-jointed.  ’The  loin  displays  the  characteristic 
levelness  of  her  race.  Her  ribs  are  well  sprung, 
making  plenty  of  room,  as  they  increase  in  “body” 
and  sweep,  from  front  to  rear.  In  consequence, 
the  belly  is  capacioqs,  scouthy,  with  strong  muscu¬ 
lar  development.  Her  flank  is  thin,  prettily  arch¬ 
ing.  The  rump,  too,  is  wide  and  level,  with  great 
width  between  the  hooks  and  plenty  of  length  from 


reaching  well  up  behind,  and  far  forward  in  front. 
1  he  quarters  of  the  milk  vessel  are  nicely  distin¬ 
guishable,  but  not  deeply  indented.  The  teats  are 
squarely  placed — their  distance  apart  being  equal  to 
about  half  the  breadth  of  the  udder;  and,  from  back 
to  front,  about  equal  to  one-third.  They  hang  usu¬ 
ally  about  two  or  2*4  inches  from  the  dug;  are  tap¬ 
ering.  not  cone-shaped;  and  never  too  thick  or  fleshy. 
The  milk  veins  are  long  and  twisting  in  their  path 
to  the  orifices  from  which  they  come  out  of  the  body. 
The  escutcheon,  which  is  quite  an  artistic  feature, 
is  well  defined,  spreading  on  the  thighs  and  extend¬ 
ing  far  upward. 

The  skin  of  the  Ayrshire  is  medium  in  thickness, 
mellow  and  elastic,  springing  quickly  back  after 
being  released  from  the  touch.  Her  hair  is  solt  and 
fine;  the  “handle”  of  her  body  being  velvety.  The 
color  of  the  hair  is  red,  or  a  characteristic  brown, 
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with  spots  or  splashes  of  the  same  on  a  white  back¬ 
ground,  but  the  outline  always  well  defined.  Some¬ 
times  the  Ayrshire  is  nearly  altogether  a  creamy 
white,  but  with  points  indicating  the  basic  color. 
She  weighs  about  a  thousand,  pounds,  and  has  a 
good  beef  residue.  Altogether  she  is  highly  tem¬ 
peramental,  motherly,  milky  and  productive  look¬ 
ing.  And  it  is  for  these  points  she  lias  been  bred  in 
this  country  and  in  her  ancient  home,  the  county  of 
Ayrshire,  Scotland,  and  adjoining  territory.  The 
country  of  her  birth  has  long  been  famous  for  “coo" 
and  cheese.  The  county  of  Ayr  runs  along  the  south¬ 
western  coast  for  70  miles,  being  washed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic,  which  makes  the  climate  hu¬ 
mid  and  liable  to  heavy  deluges  of  rain.  The  cli¬ 
mate,  besides,  is  not  all  too  favorable,  though  in  some 

more  favored  spots  it  might  bo  termed  mild,  yet  on 
the  uplands  it  is  stormy,  often  even  tempestuous. 
The  soil  is  clayey,  moorish  and  generally  poor.  The 
surface  of  the  general  run  of  the  farms  is  broken 
with  the  rocks  peeping  out.  But  the  grass  is  always 
fresh,  if  not  so  nutritious  as  in  other  more  fertile 
lands.  Under  these  rather  strenuous  conditions,  the 
indigenous  cow  emerged  with  the  apparent  makings 
of  a  good  profit-creating  disposition,  and  the  fann¬ 
ers  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this  home- 
product.  The  early  improvers  went  about  their  im¬ 
provement  in  a  practical  manner,  they  introduced 
some  well-bred  Teeswaters,  and  other  desirable 
strains  from  the  north  of  Ungland;  and  even,  it  is 
believed,  from  tin*  Channel  Isles,  with  dashes  of 
other  kinds,  such  as  possibly  that  elusive  type,  “the 
Holland.”  The  breed  was  first  brought  to  perfection 
in  the  parish  of  Dunlop,  on  the  estate  of  that  name, 
owned  by  a  family  similarly  designated.  By  1811 
the  native,  indigenous  breed  of  the  county  had  be¬ 
come  improved  in  size,  shape  and  qualities,  by 
judicious  selection,  cross-coupling  and  feeding;  with 
the  expenditure  of  much  judgment  and  attention, 
by  the  industrious  natives  of  the  county.  The  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  breeding  era  dates  back  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  mentions  Jennie  Deans  as  having  bad  a  prom¬ 
ise  from  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  to  “give  me  twa  Devon¬ 
shire  kye  of  which  he  is  anamoured,  altho’  I  do  still 
baud  by  the  real  hawkit  Ayrshire  breed.”  And 
Jennie,  sonsie  lass  liersel’,  wool  kenned  the  sort! 

Among  the  methods  of  improvement  adopted  was 
one  that  looked  to  the  establishment  of  a  cheese¬ 
making  prestige  for  the  breed.  About  1855  the 
breeders  secured  a  competent  dairyman  and  his 
wife  from  the  Cheddar  district  of  England  to  per¬ 
fect  them  in  producing  cheese  of  that  particular 
“brand,”  and  they  were  so  successful  that  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  variety  is  now  regarded  as  superior  even  to 
the  original.  With  the  rise  of  the  county  as  a 
cheese-producer,  the  Kilmarnock  Cheese  Show  is 
known  as  one  of  the  chief  expositions  of  the  kind 
in  the  kingdom.  The  breeders  were  also  among  the 
first  to  appreciate  the  real  value  of  milk  and  butter 
tests;  and  their  efforts  led  to  the  whole  system  be¬ 
ing  taken  in  band  for  earnest  development  by  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland, 
which  in  1903,  undertook  to  .give  official  recognition 
and  management  of  these  tests,  now  conducted  at 
the  great  Dairy  Show  at  Ayr,  in  April. 

Thus  everything  has  been  done  by  the  breeders 
to  enhance  the  fame  as  well  as  merits  of  their 
breed;  and  the  result  was  soon  apparent  in  the  call 
made  for  specimens  from  all  over  England,  a  demand 
that  spread  to  the  Continent,  and  also  America,  and 
Australia.  Sweden  has  been  a  great  importer  of 
Ayrshires,  and  the  national  show  held  at  Norrlop- 
ing,  near  Stockholm,  in  190(5,  is  memorable  as  hav¬ 
ing  brought,  out  a  show  of  Ayrshires  that  was  the 
largest  of  any  of  the  sections  exhibited.  Thus,  from 
its  intrinsic  merits,  the  breed  commended  itself  to 
farmers  in  the  United  States,  and  we  find  that  as 
early  as  1820,  specimens  had  been  brought  over, 
since  which  time  the  breed  lias  increased  in  num¬ 
bers  and  note,  until  now  it  is  one  of  the  sights  of 
the  State  fairs  where  dairy  breeds  congregate!  The 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  has  been  active,  and 
even  aggressive,  in  promoting  Improvement  in  the 
qualities  of  the  breed,  and  its  milking  tests  have 
been  rigid  and  of  benefit  to  the  breeders.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  has  also  established  an  excellent  system  of 
advanced  registry,  of  monthly  tests  at  the  form  of 
the  owner,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Experiment 
Station  of  the  State  wherein  the  herd  is  located. 
The  results  of  these  tests  have  been  to  eliminate  the 
least  profitable  cows,  and  to  concentrate  tin*  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  breeder  upon  the  perpetuation  of  off¬ 
spring  from  the  most  efficient  specimens.  When  the 
association  started  the  10,000  pound  cow  was  a  phe¬ 
nomenon;  now  such  a  record  attracts  little  attention 
— the  eye  being  continually  set  oil  the  20,000  mark; 
the  breed  having  produced  many  cows  with  that 
record  to  its  credit.  The  results  of  these  advanced 
registry  tests  lip  till  March  of  the  present  year  show 
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that  the  avrraffe  of  the  total  cows  and  heifers  en¬ 
tered  reached  9,222  pounds  of  milk,  with  302.23 
pound  fat,  and  420  of  butter — 3.92  per  cent  fat.  And, 
up  till  June  5  last,  the  average  of  the  whole  bad  risen 
to  10,590  pounds  milk;  418.35  pounds  fat,  492  pounds 
butter — and  3.95  per  cent  fat.  One  mature  cow  has 
given  22,10(5  pounds  milk,  with  the  highest  record 
of  1,0-1  <5  pounds  butter.  The  record  for  the  highest 


per  cent  fat  belongs  to  a  three-year-old  cow  with  a 
record  of  1.39  per  cent  fat. 

The  following  are  statements  of  profit  earnings  of 
several  authenticated  instances:  A  three-year-old 
made  a  net  profit  on  food  consumed  during  the  year 
of  $198.12;  a  two-three-year-old,  in  a  two-year  test 
made  a  profit  of  $258.25;  and  a  five-year  old,  $130.32. 
The  cost  of  the  food  and  care  for  these  was  remark¬ 
ably  small,  far  below  what  cows  of  other  breeds 
would  require,  to  return  the  same  profit.  The  breed 
is  largely  devoted  to  the  production  of  cream,  which 
is  smooth  and  well  adapted  for  table  use;  and  also 
proves  well  adapted  for  ice-cream  making  purposes. 
The  milk  is  rich  in  solids  and  forms  a  “complete 
food”  especially  for  infants  and  invalids,  being  abso¬ 
lutely  wholesome,  and  containing  Ihe  elements  of 
bone  and  muscle  in  abundance.  The  milk  stands 
transportation  well,  and  thus  the  Ayrshire  is  a 
“milkman’s  cow,”  and  in  the  opinion  of  her  admirers 
the  “perfect  cow.” 

In  proportion  to  the  cost  of  her  keep,  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  milk  of  an  Ayrshire  is  almost 
unrivalled.  She  is  no  less  a  persistent  eater,  but  a 
persistent  milker — “she  is  always  either  eating  or 
chewing.”  She  is  the  embodiment  of  the  kind  long 
honored  with  the  title  “mortgage  lifter.”  A  herd  of 
sonsie  broekies,  sprightly  and  varied  in  color,  is  not 
only  an  idyllic  adjunct  to  a  landscape,  but  indicates 
that  wherever- they  are  found,  there  is  comfort  and 
prosperity.  Let  us  then  take  our  huts  off  to  a  good 
Ayrshire  “coo" — she  deserves  our  patriotic  homage. 

_ R.  C.  AULD. 

TESTING  FERTILIZING  CHEMICALS  FOR 

GRASS. 

A  great  many  farmers  are  making  inquiry  as  to 
means  of  supplementing  the  farm  manures  in  the 


way  of  chemical  fertilizers.  With  the  present  day 
management  of  farms  very  few  supply  all  tin*  ma¬ 
nure  needed  in  keeping  the  land'  in  good  productive 
condition.  IIow  to  obtain  a  good  and  practical  chem¬ 
ical  fertilizer  at  moderate  cost  is  here  shown  from 
extensive  experiments  conducted  in  the  hay  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  under  the  direction 


of  the  county  farm  bureau,  with  Mr.  F.  E.  Rouen 
son  in  charge  of  many  of  the  demonstrations.  The 
fertilizer  experiment  here  described  was  carried  on 
at  the  farm  of  M.  W.  Casse,  of  Philadelphia,  N.  Y. 
It  more  than  doubled  the  crop  of  bay.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  mixture  used  per  acre:  Nitrate  of  soda, 
200  pounds,  acid  rock  phosphate,  100  pounds,  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash,  50  pounds.  The  mixture  was  sown 
broadcast  early  in  the  Spring.  Mr.  Casse  applied 
about  300  pounds  of  the  mixture  on  the  equivalent 
of  one  aci*e  of  three-year-old  meadow  land  where 
the  grass  was  starving  for  lack  of  nourishment.  It. 
had  only  been  applied  a  iew  days  when  results  be¬ 
came  noticeable. 

A  test  of  the  difference  of  fertilized  and  unferti¬ 
lized  areas  was  made  July  14th.  Plots  of  one-for¬ 
tieth  of  an  acre  were  measured  off  under  both  con¬ 
ditions,  and  the  amount  of  field-cured  hay  deter¬ 
mined  with  tin*  following  results: 

Weight  of  field  cured  plot .  122  lbs.  48  lbs. 

Weight  per  acre . 4880  lbs.  1920  lbs. 

Difference  in  acre . 29(50  lbs. 

Value  at  $12  per  ton . $12.1(5 

Cost  of  300  lbs  fertilizer .  $(5.00 

Returns  above  cost  of  fertilizer ..  .$1 1.76  per  acre 

The  increase  in  hay  yield  amounted  to  nearly  one 
and  a  half  tons  on  an  outlay  of  $6  for  fertilizer. 
And  this  only  marks  the  first  lap  of  the  experiment 
on  a  field  where  the  grass  was  about  ready  to  suc¬ 
cumb.  The  same  plot  yields  will  be  weighed  again 
next  year,  covering  the  fertilized  and  unfertilized 
areas.  On  four  one-acre  plots  owned  by  Itolln  Van 
Doren,  of  Chaumont,  this  mixture  was  applied  at  a 
cost  of  $29.(58,  or  $7.42  per  acre.  The  bay  yield  was 
27,348  pounds,  as  against  a  yield  of  10,768  pounds 
for  an  equal  area  unfertilized,  making  an  increase 
Of*over  five  and  a  half  tons  on  the  four  acres.  When 
the  discussions  were  being  held  a  number^  of  farm¬ 
ers  agreed  to  give  the  experiment  a  try-out,  and 
many  soon  procured  the  ingredients  of  the  mixture. 
The  time  required  to  apply  the  fertilizer  is  only 
about  one  hour  to  the  acre.  Alt  the  plots  under 
experiment  this  year  will  be  reweighed  as  to  yield 
next  season  in  order  to  determine  the  residual  effect, 
on  the  succeeding  crop.  a.  ii.  r. 

KHARKOV  WHEAT  FOR  IOWA. 

Here  in  the  West  extremely  hardy  wheat  is  neces¬ 
sary.  This  kind  is  about  the  same  grade  of  hardi¬ 
ness  as  Winter  rye.  This  is  so  over  wide  areas  in 
the  West.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  give  out  any  extrav¬ 
agant  claims  as  to  yield;  it  will,  however,  in  the 
rich  Botna  valleys  of  Western  Iowa,  yield  from  23 
to  45  bushels  per  acre.  This  is  not  a  wheat  country, 
nor  wheat  soil.  It  is  strictly  a  corn  soil,  and  the 
soil  is  peculiar.  On  rich  bottom  lands  that  are  in 
prime  condition,  and  in  a  favorable  year,  it  will 
yield  over  40  bushels,  but  the  average  here  is  around 
30  to  33  bushels,  somewhat  better  than  ordinary 
Spring  wheat.  Upon  uplands  it  gives  from  20  to  28 
bushels  per  acre.  This  is  with  ordinary  farm  man¬ 
agement  and  in  general  farm  operations,  and  by 
usual  methods  of  farm  work  here.  Under  special 
methods  I  think  the  yield  could  be  increased  favor 
able  seasons,  but  weather  conditions  are  freaky,  and 
this  climate  subject  to  extremes,  and  it  is  not  so 
certain  a  crop  as  corn  that  about  every  year  turns 
up  a  good  crop,  failing  but  once  in  30  years  in  the 
writer’s  locality.  Even  this  year,  without  a  drop  of 
rain  from  May  31  to  August  9,  when  we  had  a  two- 
inch  rain,  we  shall  have  a  good  crop. 

The  real  advantage  of  Fall  wheat  (and  we  must 
raise  some  for  rotation)  over  Spring  wheat  is  that 
it  can  be  sown  early  enough  to  get  the  Fall  rains 
and  get  a  Fall  and  late  Winter  growth  and  an  early 
Spring  growth  resultant  from  Winter  moisture  be¬ 
fore  our  Summer  drought,  and  complete  Its  growth 
and  maturity  during  the  rainless  period,  being  har¬ 
vested  and  thrashed  in  (he  open  without  any  rains 
or  loss.  Many  farmers  here  sow  it  in  corn  in  Sep 
(ember  and  start  it  early,  harrowing  it  in  with 
one-horse  tools,  and  then  get  strong  Fall  growth; 
husk  off  the  corn,  halving  the  stalks  to  stand.  They 
pasture  the  stalks  down  over  the  wheat,  and  get 
early  pasture  from  stalks  and  late  green  pasture 
from  wheat;  green  feed  into  early  Winter. 

'Phis  wheat  will  stand  pasturing  in  the  Spring, 
and  in  fact  we  find  neighbors  here  who  think  they 
improve  it  by  pasturing  it  and  get  a  better  stealing 
and  stand.  II  is  like  rye;  it  will  stand  lots  of  rough 
usage  in  this  manner,  and  it  is  a  fine  nurse  crop 
for  legumes.  But  all  other  Winter  wheats  over 
large  areas  in  the  West  are  not  hardy,  and  only 
occasionally  go  through  Winter  when  a  heavy  blan 
ket  of  snow  lies  all  the  season,  a  very  unusual 
thing,  as  if  we  have  snow  the  winds  move  it  con 
stoutly.  Much  country  is  bare,  and  much  piled  with 
drifts,  and  at  times  there  is  but  little  snow  covering 
or  none,  which  kills  all  the  Winter  wheat,  and  this 
sort  has  stood  here  the  test  us  no  other  lias. 

Southwestern  Iowa.  w,  M.  n. 
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GOOD  OLD  SWEET-APPLE  DAYS. 

Value  of  the  Fruit  in  Home  Use. 

On  page  1)<>2  our  editors  have  apparently  settled 
the  question  of  why  sweet  apples  were  planted.  The 
pigs  eat  sweet  apples;  the  markets  do  not  want 
them,  therefore  they  were  for  the  pigs.  Perhaps  his¬ 
torical  information  is  often  gleam'd  in  this  way. 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  goes  to  many  homes  where  the  gray¬ 
haired  grandparents  will  laugh  at  Ihe  idea  that  they 
were  planted  for  pigs.  No,  indeed,  they  were  for 
the  humans.  The  wisdom  of  to-day  is  the  folly  of 
to-morrow.  Possibly  the  man  who  planted  the 
sweets  was  not  behind  his  times.  The  writer’s  hair 
Is  not.  yet  gray,  hut  when  I  was  a  child  the  Pound 
Sweets  were  used  on  every  farm  about  us  for  dry¬ 
ing.  At  great-grandfather’s  home  a 
“dry-house”  stood  very  near  the  dwell¬ 
ing.  It  was  a  small  building  of  one 
room,  about  eight  or  10  feet  square.  A 
small  stove  stood  in  the  middle.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  shelves  of 
open  slats,  or  lath,  to  facilitate  the 
drying  of  apples  for  market.  At  that 
time  all  country  stores  bought  them 
each  Fall  and  Winter.  In  ordinary 
households  some  apples  were  peeled 
each  evening  in  late  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  by  the  women  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  helped,  at  times,  by  the  men 
folks.  I  remember  father  would  peel 
apples  very  neatly,  hut  laid  them  all 
up  for  mother  to  core.  We  had  a  small 
machine  to  screw  fast  to  a  table  which 
peeled  apples  very  well  when  they 
were  uniform,  medium  size.  Young 
brother  loved  to  operate  this,  but  also 
loved  to  overload  it  with  a  big  apple, 
which  invariably  rolled  across  the 
floor  when  nearly  pared.  It  is  a  great 
offense  against  etiquette  to  drop  apples 
which  are  being  pared.  Tt  is  equal  to 
dropping  your  plate  at  table — or  spill¬ 
ing  your  coffee.  Decorum  was  not  ob¬ 
solete,  so  brother’s  assistance  was  not 
appreciated.  We  dried  only  good  ripe 
sweet  apples  for  our  own  use.  They 
were  cored,  the  larger  ones  cut  in 
eighths,  then  spread  neatly  on  large 
pans  and  platters  and  dried  around 
the  kitchen  stove.  They  were  set 
away,  and  carefully  covered,  while  we 
swept.  They  would  dry  in  less  than 
two  days.  Then  we  placed  them  in 
paper  flour  sacks  or  hags  of  new  mus¬ 
lin,  and  then  laid  them  away  for  Win¬ 
ter.  At  that  time,  we  also  canned 
1  ni It  in  glass  jars,  hut  we  used  some 
dried  apples  for  variety.  We  soaked 
them  over  night,  and  then  cooked  them 
slowly  for  two  or  three  hours,  adding 
a  handful  of  raisins  or  currants,  and 
sugar  to  taste. 

The  sweet  apples  were  used  for  our 
own  barrel  of  cider.  Most  of  it  was 
boiled  down  the  day  after  it  came 
home.  That  evening  we  all  gathered 
about  the  task  of  cutting  apple  butter 
apples.  They  were  sweet  ones.  Often 
a  neighbor  or  two  dropped  in,  and  we 
"'ere  quite  as  sociable  as  present-day 
whist  players,  bridge  players,  and  the 
like.  Some  of  the  boiled  cider  was 
saved  for  whole  sauce.  More  of  the 
largest  sweet  apples  were  used  for 
this,  with  whole  cloves  and  hits  of 
cinnamon  bark.  It  was  simmered  with 
great  care  lest  the  quarters  break  into  a  mush. 

Fvery  old  farm  around  us  had  many  varieties  of 
sweet  apples.  Each  housewife  had  her  favorite 
'  a  riel y  for  each  kind  of  sauce,  preserves  or  spiced 
apples.  'I  lie  apple  butter  and  dried  apples  were  in 
su indent  quantity  so  that  they  were  used  at  nearly 
every  meal,  with  other  fruit,  jams  and  jellies.  As  a 
country  teaefier  I  have  often  seen  three,  four  and 
live  kinds  of  sauce  on  the  table.  (But  we  rated  the 
id  lh  as  vulgar  display.)  Whole  sauce,  spiced  apples 
and  preserved  apples  were  reserved  for  company, 
and  they  were  plenty  good  enough  for  any  com¬ 
pany,  too. 

"  by  don’t  you  make  an  apple  cut.  mother?”  we 
"ould  ask,  when  father  grew  reminiscent.  “Oh,  the 
,'oung  folks  would  muss  up  tin*  kitchen,  and  waste 
more  apples  than  they  would  peel."  An  old  auntie 
t"ld  us  that  there  was  once  an  apple  cut  at  the  home 
"I  a  very  thrifty  neighbor.  She  provided  more 
apples  than  the  young  men  thought  proper.  When 
ihe  baskets  were  emptied  there  would  be  games 
and  refreshments,  so  the  impatient  youths  hid  the 
apples,  when  the  hostess  left  the  room.  The  games 
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were  progressing  nicely  when  the  oven  door  opened 
and  the  hidden  apples  rolled  about  the  floor. 

1  would  like  to  pose  the  Hope  Farm  family  in  the 
act  of  cutting  real  sweet  apples,  with  the  Redheads 
stringing  them  to  dry  around  the  fireplace,  and  on 
poles  suspended  over  the  kitchen  stove.  But,  oh, 
to  go  into  grandfather’s  cellar  on  a  Winter  day,  and 
find  the  little  yellow  Sugar  Sweets,  and  the  spicy, 
juicy  Royal  Sweets!  If  the  Redheads  did  not  pre¬ 
fer  these  to  bananas  we  should  feel  sorry  for  their 
“bringing  up.”  Perhaps  the  Hope  Farm  orchard  and 
stone  house  have  come  down  from  the  days  when 
planting  was  done  for  the  family  first,  and  not  for 
markets.  The  colonial  home  was  quite  self-support¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  the  Hope  Farmer  may  write  an  essay 
contrasting  the  different  products  of  the  farm  now, 
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seeding  of  grain  (baney  preferable).  We  have  a 
held  of  about  nine  acres  thus  seeded  the  past  Spring, 
where  we  harvested  a  very  satisfactory  crop  of 
barley  from  the  seeding  of  about  \y2  bushel  per 
acre,  and  where  the  Alfalfa  seeding  is  a  surprise  to 
many;  its  even  stand,  luxuriant  growth  and  absence 
of  weeds  promises  a  generous  crop  of  this  excel¬ 
lent  forage  crop  the  coming  year.  Another  field  of 
five  acres  where  Alfalfa  is  being  grown  under  the 
same  conditions,  this  past  season’s  crop,  being  the 
second  since  its  seeding,  has  given  us  an  abundant 
harvest  with  favorable  prospects  for  the  future.  Of 
course  in  both  of  these  fields  nature  has  been  largely 
assisted  in  doing  this  work.  Both  seedings  followed 
where  potatoes  were  grown  the  year  previous,  and 
where  a  liberal  amount  of  barnyard  manure  had 
been  applied,  which,  with  the  tile 
drainage  where  necessary,  has  had 
much  weight  in  our  success. 

So  I  would  say  sow  Alfalfa,  sow  as 
early  in  the  Spring  as  possible  profit¬ 
ably,  with  a  light  seeding  of  barley 
sown  with  a  drill;  immediately  after 
sow  20  pounds  of  Alfalfa  seed  per  acre, 
following  with  a  light  drag  or  weeder. 
In  this  connection  it  may  he  worthy 
of  remark  that  during  the  past  season’s 
extreme  drought  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  Summer,  when  other  farm 
crops,  especially  clover,  were  seriously 
injured,  our  first  cutting  of  Alfalfa 
from  the  live  acres  referred  to  was 
the  heaviest  we  ever  harvested. 

Summary:  Sow  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  possible,  thus  enabling  the 
plant  to  attain  a  growth  to  withstand 
injury  from  extreme  drought  or  frost 
during  its  first  season.  If  unnecessary 
avoid  the  labor  and  expense  of  apply¬ 
ing.  as  one  writer  recommends,  one  ton 
of  burned  lime  and  two  tons  of  ground 
limestone  per  acre,  also  the  application 
of  soil  containing  bacteria  from  some 
far-off  field  already  growing  Alfalfa. 
Also  the  possible  value  o t  a  grain  crop, 
which  may  be  harvested  with  the  first 
year's  seeding  of  Alfalfa,  is  another 
factor  worth  considering,  as  well  as 
tin'  almost  entire  absence  of  weeds 
when  this  system  is  followed.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  the  experience  of  many  in 
their  attempt  to  grow  this  plant,  it 
would  l>e  well  for  -anyone  located 
where  lime  in  the  soil  naturally  pre¬ 
vails  to  adopt  this  simple  process  by 
testing  at  least  a  small  plot  to  decide 
the  matter.  In  this  connection  it  may 
he  said  that  a  most  favorable  feature 
in  tin's  work  would  be  that  wherever 
lime  is  found  to  collect  on  the  inside  of 
the  teakettle  it  would  be  sufficient 
proof  that  the  conditions  are  favorable 
for  the  growth  of  this  plant. 

New  York.  iuving  u.  cook. 


THE  GASOLINE  TRUCK  ON  A  FRUIT  FARM.  Fig.  Mi);) 


and  one  hundred  years  ago.  I  mean  the  human 
characters,  not  the  pigs — nor  the  apples. 

A  NUTMEG  YANKEE. 


A  SIMPLE  WAY  TO  START  ALFALFA. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  farm  crop  grown  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  that  is  attracting  more  attention  and  is 
more  favorably  considered  by  the  farming  public, 
than  is  that  of  Alfalfa.  At  the  same  time  farmers, 
as  a  rule,  owing  largely  to  the  impression  generally 
prevailing,  that  certain  conditions  must  he  complied 
with  before  success  can  lie  attained,  are  consequently 
reluctant  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  a  plant  that 
is  proving  more  and  more  of  superior  value  as  a 
forage  crop.  After  several  years’  experience  with 
Alia  I  fa  we  have  learned  that  especially  here  on  the 
limestone  soil  of  Western  New  York,  lime  is  not  an 
essential,  though  it  may  do  no  harm,  neither  is  soil 
containing  bacteria  secured  from  a  field  already 
growing  Alfalfa  necessary  for  a  favorable  growth  of 
this  plant.  It  has  also  been  learned  that  while  quite 
opposite  to  the  advice  of  many,  good  success  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  practice  of  starting  this  plant  with  a  light 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  MUCK. 

I  have  a  basin  several  acres  in  extent, 
which  for  a  depth  of  five  feet  looks  like 
decomposed  leaves.  What  is  the  value 
tor  fertilizer,  provided  something  else  is 
mixed  with  it?  Is  there  any  chemical 
"lie  could  put  into  fresh  hardwood  saw¬ 
dust  that  would  make  fertilizer?  g.  b.  g. 
(Memo.  Pa. 

Send  to  the  Vermont  Experiment 
Station  at  Burlington  for  their  bulle¬ 
tin  on  peat  or  muck.  Some  muck  has 
three  or  four  times  as  much  nitrogen 
as  ordinary  manure,  while  other  only 
half  as  much.  You  cannot  judge  from  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  You  will  find  the  muck  valuable  chiefly 
for  its  nitrogen — there  is  very  little  potash  or 
phosphoric  acid  in  it.  The  nitrogen  as  it  stands 
is  not  ready  to  feed  plants,  and  must  be  fermented 
or  “cooked.”  Slaked  or  ground  quicklime  will  start 
this  muck  Into  action.  Haul  the  muck  to  a  well- 
drained  place,  and  put  in  a  narrow  low  pile.  As  the 
muck  is  thrown  off  the  wagon  mix  lime  with  it  by 
dusting  it  on,  so  as  to  have  it  worked  through.  A 
quantity  of  manure  thrown  in  from  time  to  time  will 
quicken  the  chemical  action,  which  will  go  on  until 
the  muck  is  well  broken  down  and  "sweetened.” 
After  six  months  of  such  "cooking”  the  muck  will 
provide  a  good  substitute  for  the  nitrogen  in  manure. 
By.  adding  bone  and  potash  you  will  have  a  good 
mixture  for  most  farm  crops.  Fresh  sawdust  eon- 
tains  an  acid  which  is  likely  to  sour  the  land.  Well 
rotted  sawdust  will  answer  as  fertilizer,  though 
there  is  but  little  plant  food  in  it.  You  can  mix  tin' 
sawdust  in  with  muck  or  manure  and  lime  and  fer¬ 
ment  it  or  mix  it  with  quicklime  alone,  hut  it  is  not 
worth  enough  to  pay  for  expensive  handling. 
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FARM  LACOR  SCENES. 

The  pictures  on  page  1039  shows  two 
scenes  which  are  more  or  less  familiar  on 
our  eastern  farms.  The  picture  of  the 
automobile  fruit  truck  was  taken  on  the 
famous  Repp  orchard  in  Gloucester 
County,  N.  .T.  This  is  the  orchard  we 
frequently  mention  for  the  singular  way 
in  which  its  fertility  is  kept  up,  for  this 
is  the  place  where  weeds  are  used  as 
policemen  to  arrest  the  plant  food  which 
might  run  away  after  cultivation  stops. 
In  fact,  after  many  years  of  fertilizing, 
Mr.  Repp  is  able  to  keep  up  the  fertility 
of  this  land  very  largely  by  the  use  of 
ground  limestone  and  the  growth  of  these 
weeds.  Many  progressive  ideas  have 
been  worked  out  on  this  farm.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  it  is  a  good-sized  cold  stor¬ 
age  plant,  where  fruit  may  be  kept  at  any 
desired  temperature,  and  from  which 
large  quantities  of  ice  are  sold  during  the 
season.  On  a  big  farm  of  this  kind  the 
transportation  problem  comes  to  be  a 
mighty  one.  In  the  old  days,  where  it 
was  necessary  to  haul  everything  in 
wagons,  it  was  impossible  to  handle  the 
crop  in  the  most  economical  manner. 
Either  a  small  army  of  horses  must  be 
hired  at  a  high  figure,  or  else  a  stableful 
of  idle  horses  must  be  fed  and  carried 
through  the  Winter,  when  upon  such  a 
fruit  farm  there  was  very  little  to  do.  As 
we  see  in  the  picture,  this  part  of  the 
problem  is  being  worked  out  by  means 
of  auto  trucks.  The  big  one  shown  in 
the  picture  will  take  as  many  peaches  as 
four  or  five  horse  wagons  could  handle, 
and  dash  off  with  them  at  a  speed  which 
will  enable  the  truck  to  go  to  the  rail¬ 
road  and  come  back  for  another  load, 
while  ordinary  horses  were  hauling  their 
share.  On  the  good  roads  of  Southern 
Jersey  these  trucks  can  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  They  are  not  always  service¬ 
able  on  rough  mountain  land  where  the 
roads  are  steep,  and  where  mud  is  deep 
during  the  rainy  season,  but  in  sections 
where  roads  are  good,  and  where  farm¬ 
ers  are  raising  a  quality  of  fruit  which 
makes  prompt  shipment  necessary,  these 
trucks  are  doing  excellent  service.  With¬ 
in  a  few  years  we  predict  that  most 
fruit  growers  who  are  conducting  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  fair  size  will  find  some  sort  of 
motor  truck  indispensable  in  their  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  other  picture  shows  a  scene  in 
Western  New  York,  where  the  thrasher 
is  at  work  shaking  out  the  annual  sup¬ 
ply  of  grain.  New  Y  ork  is  not  recorded 
any  more  as  a  large  grain-producing 
State,  as  fruit  and  vegetables  are  prov¬ 
ing  more  profitable  in  many  localities. 
Yet  most  farms  through  the  central  part 
of  the  State  in  particular,  still  produce 
a  good  supply  of  grain,  and  the  aggre¬ 
gate  still  foots  up  to  big  figures.  The 
picture  is  a  typical  one  for  this  season, 
and  a  traveler  through  Central  and  West¬ 
ern  New  York  at  this  time  would  see  in 
his  travels  dozens  of  such  outfits  taking 
out  the  grain  and  piling  up  the  straw 
for  Winter  use. 

September  3.  We  are  parching  and 
suffocating  in  the  midst  of  the  hottest 
weather  we  have  had  almost.  The 
ground  is  so  hot  and  dry  now  that  it 
seems  to  throw  back  the  heat  as  never 
before.  It  is  nearly  one  hundred  in  the 
shade  from  early  morning  till  dusk.  It 
has  been  the  hottest  Summer  I  have  ever 
known — that  is,  for  steady  heat.  We 
have  had  good  corn,  clover  and  clover 
seed  yields,  and  pastures  are  not  entirely 
burnt  out.  We  had  a  .Jersey  sale  re¬ 
cently  and  offered  34  for  sale,  but  only 
14  sold,  as  the  bidding  stopped  when 
that  number  had  been  disposed  of.  AY  hat 
sold  went  well,  but  it  was  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  for  selling  a  few.  M.  I.  K. 

Hardin  Co.,  O. 

September  I.  Crop  outlook  very  poor, 
there  being  very  little  corn  on  the  up¬ 
lands  of  this  section ;  no  rain  of  much 
note  since  April.  Wheat,  82;  corn,  <<>; 
potatoes,  $1.50;  there  being  nearly  a  com¬ 
plete  failure  of  the  latter.  Eggs,  14 ; 
liens,  nine.  Rutter  fat  at  our  local  cream¬ 
ery  29  cents  per  pound  delivered.  Flour, 
$2.60  per  100  pounds.  Milch  cows  are 
cheap  at  present  on  account  of  the  short¬ 
age  of  feed;  pastures  are  all  burnt  out.; 
cows  selling  at  present  from  $30  to  $50. 
Ilogs  are  selling  at  Sha  cents  a  pound. 
A  team  of  young  horses  (two  and  three 
years  old)  recently  son!  for  $175.  Many 
auction  sales  this  Summer,  farmers 
moving  to  town.  Alfalfa  hay,  $19  per 
ton;  clover  hay,  75  cents  per  100 ;  straw, 
wheat,  25  cents  per  bale,  this  being  the 
first  time  that  straw  finds  a  ready  sale 
in  this  section.  Very  little  Timothy  hay 
here.  In  spite  of  the  dry  weather  a 
large  portion  of  land  has  been  plowed  for 
Fall  wheat  sowing.  f.  h. 

Washington,  Mo. 


CROPS 

September  4.  We  have  had  a  season 
of  more  or  loss  droughty  conditions  since 
June,  with  unusual  heat  at  times;  how¬ 
ever,  field  crops  have  turned  out  pretty 
fair  with  exception  of  potatoes.  These 
are  a  very  short  crop  and  of  poor  qual¬ 
ity  in  this  section  (Southwest  Michigan)  ; 
will  sell  for  $1  per  bushel.  Corn  is 
promising  good  average  crop  and_is  rip¬ 
ening  at  this  date.  Old  corn,  75;  hay, 
$12  per  ton;  wheat.  85  to  90;  oats,  35 
to  40 ;  milch  cows.  $50  to  $75.  No  beef 
for  sale.  Veal,  12  cents,  dressed;  live 
poultry,  old  hens,  14;  chickens.  17;  eggs, 
20;  butter,  25  to  30.  Fruit  short;  ap¬ 
ples,  50;  peaches,  $1.50;  plums  and 
pears,  $1;  grapes,  10  and  12  cents  per 
eight-pound  basket;  very  short  crop  on 
account  of  frost.  c.  E.  w. 

Bridgman,  Mich. 

August  30.  The  past  month  will  be 
remembered  as  very  dry  and  cool;  even¬ 
ings  it  has  seemed  very  Fall-like.  Some 
farmers  are  drawing  water  for  stock,  as 
wells  and  streams  are  very  low.  Pas¬ 
turage  is  very  short,  meadows  have  not 
started  since  being  mown ;  we  shall  not 
get  the  third  cutting  of  Alfalfa.  Many 
are  feeding  their  milch  cows  hay  and 
grain.  The  County  Pomona  Grange  and 
their  friends  held  a  picnic  on  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm  grounds  the  forepart  of 
the  month ;  it  was  quite  well  attended. 
Corn  as  a  general  crop  will  not  be  up  to 
average  crop.  Beans  have  been  hurt  by 
drought.  Potatoes  will  be  a  light  crop. 
Cabbage  is  very  backward  and  affected 
by  insects.  Apples  are  very  small  for 
the  time  of  year,  poor  in  quality  and  a 
short  crop.  No  peaches  here.  Plums 
a  light  crop.  Pears  full  crop  and  small 
and  poor  quality.  Scarcely  any  plowing 
done  as  yet  for  wheat.  Many  have  sold 
their  hay  and  have  had  it  pressed.  Ilay 
is  on  the  upward  move  at  present.  Wheat, 
88;  oats,  40;  corn,  90;  potatoes,  $1; 
veal,  10  cents  per  pound.  E.  T.  B. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

August  30.  Last  March  this  part  of 
Indiana  was  visited  by  the  worst  Hood 
ever  known,  but  the  farmers  got  busy 
and  the  crops  were  put  out  in  good  time 
and  made  good  returns.  Meadows  were 
not  quite  up  to  the  average,  but  the 
wheat  harvest  was  fine,  good  yield  and  a 
fine  quality ;  oats  hardly  up  to  the  aver¬ 
age  ;  rye  a  good  crop  and  the  corn  crop 
will  be  fine.  The  clover  thrashing  is  now 
on  and  making  from  2)4  to  four  bushels 
per  acre;  that  is  the  “big  clover,”  the 
little  clover  not  cut  yet.  Stock  of  all 
kinds  looking  well  and  in  good  condition, 
and  the  prices  are  about  as  follows: 
Hay  from  $9  to  $12  per  ton;  wheat,  86; 
corn.  73.  Clover  seed  buyers  offer  from 
$0.50  to  $8  per  bushel.  Hog  buyers  giv¬ 
ing  $9  per  hundred  with  the  preference 
for  light  shippers.  Cattle,  not  much  do¬ 
ing,  as  farmers  have  the  grass  for  them 
to  graze  on  yet,  and  no  special  prices. 
Butter  from  25  to  30;  creameries  pay 
24 y2  for  butter  fat;  eggs,  18.  Apples 
scarcely  any  sale,  peaches  from  $1  to 
$2.50  per  bushel  as  to  grade.  Our  county 
has  about  the  usual  amount  of  tobacco 
out,  but  the  crop  is  above  the  average; 
farmers  were  cutting  this  week.  Filling 
silos  will  begin  in  about  10  days  so  as 
to  seed  the  fields  in  wheat.  The  farmers 
are  all  users  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
as  it  is  folly  to  try  to  raise  a  crop  with¬ 
out  them.  T.  A.  M. 

Brookville,  Ind. 

September  3.  Recently  I  wrote  you 
after  a  little  trip  to  Geneva  about  con¬ 
dition  of  crops  and  spoke  particularly 
about  beans.  I  must  revise  that  estimate 
in  the  light  of  l-ecent  trips  into  the  coun¬ 
try  surrounding  this  city.  The  dry 
weather  of  the  past  month  has  cut  the 
crop  50  per  cent.  They  are  not  podding 
well  and  the  pods  which  are  set  are  so 
small  and  spindling  that  the  crop  must 
be  a  very  moderate  one.  I  think  50  to 
60  per  cent  of  an  average  crop  is  all  that 
can  be  expected.  Potatoes  are  going 
to  be  a  very  moderate  crop.  It  is  a  rare 
thing  to  see  a  really  good  piece.  I  was 
disappointed  to  go  into  the  very  best 
potato  growing  sections  and  see  them 
looking  so  poorly.  There  is  something 
the  trouble  in  some  fields.  How  far  it 
extends  1  do  not  know  I  was  in  one 
that  looked  better  than  the  average.  Some 
hills  were  dead,  the  tops  were  small  and 
when  dug  nearly  every  potato  had  begun 
to  rot  at  tin*  stem  end.  They  were,  from 
the  size  of  hickorynuts  up  to  the  size  of 
hen’s  eggs.  In  some  the  rot  seemed  to  be 
only  just  starting  and  in  others  it  extend¬ 
ed  all  through  the  tuber.  So  far  there 
is  very  little  evidence  of  blight.  In  fact, 
I  did  not  see  a  blighted  field,  although  I 
learned  of  some.  Last  week  we  had  a 
very  good  rain  which  will  help  out  late 
potatoes,  but  the  weather  still  remains 
very  hot.  Yesterday  in  this  city  mercury 
climbed  to  92  degrees.  We  need  more 
moisture  badly.  Plowing  for  wheat  is 
going  forward  now  as  fast  as  possible. 
The  rain  in  most  cases  going  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  furrow  or  below.  It  is  so 
late  it  is  going  to  make  seeding  late  or 
else  put  it  in  poor  shape.  Oats  are  not 
turning  out  as  well  as  expected  if  we 
judge  by  the  thrasher’s  measure.  One 
field  I  know  well  on  an  extra  good  farm 
and  sowed  early  only  made  30  bushels. 
This  is  no  better  than  a  year  ago  on 
that  farm.  c.  I. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


The  best  varieties,  both  '"M 
new  and  old,  and  the  best 
methods  of  planting  to  raise  a 
full  crop  of  Strawberries  next 
year,  are  fully  particularized  in 

DREER’S 

Mid-Summer  Catalogue 

Also  the  best  varieties  of  Celery, 
Cabbage  Plants,  etc. 

A  most  complete  list  of  the  Best  Hardy 
Perennial  Seeds  for  summer  sowing. 

Also  vegetable  and  farm  seeds  for  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  sowing.  Select  list  of  sea¬ 
sonable  decorative  and  flowering  plants. 

Write  for  a  copy  and  kindly 
mention  this  weekly  —  FREE. 

HENRY  A.  DREER  PHILADELPHIA 


Modern  Methods  of  Harvesting 
Grading  and  Packing  Apples  j 


CMtes.A  coiM.coavAu*!.  o«ry 


PackYour 

;$r  Apples  Properly 

'  You  should  have  a  copy  of  “Modern  Methods 
,  of  Harvesting  Gradingand  Packing  Apples”  — 
the  most  practical  book  on  handlingthcapplecrop. 

I  Tells  the  new  and  better  methods— shows  how  you 

can  get  more  profit.  Write  today  for  a  copy  of  this 
hook  —  sent  free  —  also  our  booklet,  Scalccide, 
the  Tree  Saver.”  Tells  why  it  pays  to  spray— 

_  when  to  spray  with  “Scalecide”,  etc. 

Our  Service  Department 

Everything  here  in  right  up-to-the-minute appll- 
' ,  anccs  tor  the  fruit  grower  and  trucker  at  money- . 
saving  prices.  Tell  us  your  needs. 

B.G.  PR  ATT  CO.,  Dept.  N. 

BO  Church  8t.,  N.  V. 


Standard  Apple  Barrels 

Car  lots  or  less.  ROUT.  GILLIES,  Medina,  N-  Y. 


TREES  COST/2LESS 


V°U 

A  t  rr 


should 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants. 


get  our  special  Fall  prices  on 
Less  t  han  hal  f 
agents’  prices  and  stock  is  guaranteed.  We  also 
prepay  freight.  Don’t  buy_  until  you’ve  read 
our  catalogue,  sent  free.  W rite  for  it 
today. 

RICHLAND  NURSERIES 

Box  137  -  -  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

BOOK 

Saves 

Money 


Made  of  Double  Olasa  Sash 

At  last — an 
inexpensive  greenhouse 

with  the  wonderful  Sunlight 
Double  Glass  Sash  idea 

This  greenhouse  is  11  x  12  ft.  In  size  and 
made  of  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash.  8  Stand¬ 
ard  Sash  (.3x6 ft.)  form  the  roof.  The  sides 
are  made  of  8  Sunlight 
Double  Glass  "Pony” 
Sash  (3x3  ft.)  All 
these  sash  are  readily  removable  to  use  in 
season  for  outside  hot-beds  or  cold-frames. 

This  greenhouse  comes  In  ready-made  sections  and 
ran  be  erected  by  yourself  with  very  little  help.  The 
5-8  in.  air  space  between  the  two  layers  of  glass  In  the 
sash  makes  i  t  seldom  necessary  to  heat  this  greenhouse, 
even  in  the  coldest  weather.  It  can  be  used  as  a  green¬ 
house  liot-bed.  Why  not  realize  the  pleasure  of  a  little 
winter  gardening?  Your  side  or  back  yard  will  do 
nicely. 

Write  today  fora  copy  of 
our  free  catalog,  and  for 
4c  we  will  send  you  a  copy 
of  Prof.  Massey’s  booklet 
on  how  to  make  and  use 
hot-beds  and  cold-frames. 

Sunlight  Douiu.k 
Class  Sash  Co.,  The 
I  lot- Bed,  Cold-Frame  and 
Greenhouse  People,  924  E. 

Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky, 


IT  PA  YS  TO  USE 

FARMOGERM 

THE  STANDARD  INOCULATION 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATORS 


ON  CLOVER— VETCH  AND  ALL 
FALL  PLANTING  OF  LEGUMES 
FREE  BOOK  NO.  54 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  BLOOMFIELD,  N. 


Kelly’sTREES 


Direct  to  Planter  from  Nurscrle*  ai^j 
f  Wholesale  Prices. 

We  have  uo  agents.  Write  for  our 
Catalogue  and  save  half  on  audits’  prices. 
Wo  grow  our  own  traos  and  sell  you 

[only  sturdy  trees,  guaranteed  true  to  name  and  free  from  all 
disease.  Our  immense  stock  enables  us  to  qnote  lowoBt 
possible  prices.  Applos  aro  our  specialty  this  Fall. 

Write  for  catalogue  now. 

Kelly  Bros, Wholesale  Nurseries,  72  Main  St,,Dansvillo,N.Y. 


TREES  AT  HALF  AGENT’S  PRICE 

Wo  are  the  growors  that  soil  direct  to  the  planter  at 
wholesale.  We  guarantee  all  stock  First-Class  in 
every  respect:  True  to  name  and  froo  from  Scale  and 
disease.  Send  for  19K1  Catalog  and  now  fall  price  list. 

THE  WM.  J.  REILLY  NURSERIES,  22  Ossian  St.,  Dansvillc,  N.Y. 

Nursery  Stock  of  Sterling 

Quality 


Extra  lino  1  ami  2-year  budded  Apple  and 
Poach.  Asparagus  Plants,  Cherry,  Pear,  Plum, 

Kaspberry  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Dodging.  Write  now  lor  our  Wholesale  Planter  Prico 
We  will  save  you  money  and  give  yon  satisfaction. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Box  129,  Westminster,  Md. 


List. 


700,000  Fruit  Trees  half  agent’s  prices.  Strong. 

healthy,  nil  first  quality  and  guaranteed  true.  All 
Duiisvillc  grown  ami  Fresh  Dug.  No  San  Jose  beale. 
Special  bargains  for  fall  planting.  Illus.  Catalog  free. 

DENTON,  WILLIAMS  &  DENTON,  Wholesale  Nurserymen 
32  Elm  Streot,  Dunstlllo,  N.  Y. 


nioi,+»— At  wholesale  prices.  Price  list  free. 

I  r6BSa»  r  13I1IS  BUNTING'S  NUKsKHIKS,  Selby  vll!.,  Del. 

HITCHINGS  APPLE 

NEW  RED  TWENTY  OUNCE 
Write  for  history  of  this  apple 
H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Box  C, Cayuga,  N.  Y, 


Plants  for  Fall  planting. 
Raspberry.  Blackberry 

Plants.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 


FALL 


BEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Rost  varieties. 
Catalogue  Free.  BASIL  PERRY,  Cool  Spruill,  Bol. 


PURE  FIELD  SEEDS-SEED  WHEAT 

PURE  FIELD  SEEDS  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer:  free  from  noxions  woods  Ask  for  samples. 

A  C.  HOYT  A  CO.,  -  EOSTOKIA,  OHIO. 


HOFFMAN 
WHEAT  BOOK 

32  PAGES 

AMOS  HOFFMAN, 


JC  With  8  samples  of  good 
O  wheat— is  free^-if  you 


..  you 
ask  for  it.  It  tol  1  s- 
How  to  farm  whoat- 
Whero  to  get  seed- clean 
of  cockle,  rye,  cheat, smut. 

-  Landisvillo,  Fa. 


Red  Wave  Seed  Whean^°B  KAG8 


FOR  SALE^tch, 

H.  K.  CRANDALL. 


.  Bower.  Lutllowville,  N.  Y. 


mixed,  S3  per  l>u. 
TVilawaiia,  Fa. 


IAe-1913  Giant  Seed  RyeiEX'!'  S/.’mi 


NewSeed  Rye 


$1  per  bushel,  f.o.  b.,  bags  included. 

H.  C.  STEVENS,  East  Canaan,  Conn. 


n«LU».  nitrite  -Beets,  Lettuce,  Kohl-rabl, 
l»3i)lic)2>6  rlnilTS  jq  porlOOO.  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  81.50  per  1000.  Cauliflower,  Peppers,  J”  per 
1000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa 


A  STATE  FAIR  WINNER 


At  the  Syracuse  State  Fair  the  11.  S.  engine  was  the 
winner.  Every  man  who  looked  it  over  carofuliy, 
said  it  was  the  finest  running  engine  he  over  saw, 
anil  thero  is  a  reason.  First,  simple  design  ;  second, 
high  class  workmanship  ;  and  last,  plenty  of  weight 
to  make  it  last  :  but  do  not  take  our  say  so.  Get  a 
catalog.  Compare  it  point  by  point  with  any  engine 
you  know  of,  then  order  one  subject  to  satisfaction. 
)f  you  do  not  pronounce  it  tlio  best  engine  in  every 
way  you  over  saw,  do  not  keep  it  j  but  do  not  delay. 
Write  today — NOW. 

CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY 
202  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Wn  grow  our  trues  ami  noil  direct  to  tho  customer  at  wholesale  prices,  which 
aro  from  r,o to  75$  leas  than  you  pay  agent*  and  tlaalors.  Twouty-nlno  year* 
experience  unahlos  us  lo  soil  you  fruit  tears  nnd  plants  at  lower  price*  than 11111 
competitor*.  If  you  want  Guaranteed  Quality  Anple.  Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 

Cherry  Ouiuce,  ur  other  Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees,  vino*  or  shrubs  at  lowest 

poHsihlo  prices,  consistent  with  quality,  write  today  tor  our  FREE  wholesale, 

Illustrated  catalogue.  You  cannot  afford  to  he  without  it.  Visit  our  nunri  tes. 

Dansvillc's  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries. 


MALONEY  BROS.  8  WELLS  CO..  138  Main  Slreel,  Oansville,  N.  V. 


I  olTer  to  the  planter  this  Fall  Fresh  Dug,  .'iuo.oou  Apple,  200,000  1’eacli, 
50,000  Pear,  60,000  IMum,  100,000  Cherry  trees  and  tliousiintlH  of  Grape, 
small  fruits,  ornamentals.  Secure  varieties  now.  Buy  from  the  man 

uFlntr  flmu  Hn  I  n  IaiT  f  ml)  I  ft  PV  P  I*  VO  lift.  » 


APPLE  TREES 

who  grows  the  trees  and  save  disappointment  at  planting  time.  Catalog  free  lo  everyone.  • 

SHKFRIN’S  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES.  Box ‘21,  l>ANS\  I  LLL.  N 


1913. 


A  FRUIT  DISTRIBUTING  SYSTEM. 

Paut  II. 

Beginning. — We  started  out  on  the 
fourth  year  with  less  than  20  per  cent  of 
the  crop  in  the  State.  Wo  began  by 
selecting  a  few  good  men  and  hiring  them 
on  a  salary  and  placing  them  in  cities 
where  we  could  get  some  good  business 
and  good  results.  The  fifth  year  we 
gained  a  little,  the  sixth  year  we  com¬ 
menced  to  got  stronger,  got  better  prices, 
and  our  growers  commenced  to  got  more 
money,  more  money  than  the  outside 
growers  as  a  rule.  We  ran  along  seven 
or  eight  years  more,  and  then  our  friends 
came  to  us  again  and  asked  us  to  unite 
with  them  and  form  a  selling  agency  and 
take  them  in  with  us.  They  were  willing 
to  concede  that  our  method  was  the  cor¬ 
rect  method  of  doing  business,  but  they 
asked  to  be  taken  in  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  they  themselves  would  be  allowed 
to  continue  operating  on  a  f.  o.  b.  basis. 
We  took  them  in.  Some  of  our  best  men 
said,  truly,  “Gentlemen,  you  cannot  mix 
oil  and  water,  and  you  cannot  mix  two 
different  ways  o^  doing  business;  one  is 
a  speculative  business  concern,  the  other 
is  a  purely  co-operative  growers’  organ¬ 
ization,  and  you  can’t  mix  these  two 
things  together.”  We  had  a  fairly  in¬ 
telligent  lot  of  growers,  but  there  were 
enough  with  influence  to  bring  us  to  the 
point  of  combining  with  what  was  known 
as  the  California  Fruit  Agency.  Many 
thought  that  working  together  with  those 
people  for  the  benefit  of  the  growers  we 
would  be  in  a  better  position.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  growers  thought  it  was  the 
right  thing  to  do.  Ilut  we  soon  learned 
that  there  was  only  one  way  for  us  to 
succeed,  and  that  was  for  us  to  sell  our 
own  goods,  and  make  our  own  market, 
and  stand  by  the  grower  who  stood  by  us. 
And  from  that  day  forward  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  co-operative  organization  has 
strongly,  steadily,  year  after  year,  in¬ 
creased. 

Marketing  for  Two  Per  Cent. — In 
the  early  days  when  we  first  went  into 
the  proposition  it  was  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  commission  man,  the  man  that 
sold  the  goods  for  us,  sold  through  a 
broker  or  any  other  way  whereby  he 
could  get  on  an  average  of  from  eight  to 
10  per  cent  for  selling  the  goods.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  seven  years  tin'  California 
Fruit  Growers’  Exchange  has  handled 
something  like  200,000  cars  of  fruit,  and 
the  cost  to  the  producer  has  been  about 
two  per  cent.  There  is  no  other  business 
on  earth  done  as  carefully  and  as  eco¬ 
nomically.  We  pack  the  goods  and  send 
them  to  market,  and  we  get  the  market 
value  for  the  goods.  We  have  a  man  sell¬ 
ing  the  goods  for  us,  and  when  they  are 
sold  he  gets  the  cash  in  three  days  and 
deposits  it  in  the  bank  and  the  money  is 
sent  to  us.  The  old  charge  for  picking, 
packing  and  loading  a  box  of  oranges  on 
a  car  was  50  cents  a  box,  after  the  fruit 
was  delivered  at  the  packing  house.  Our 
present  average  for  putting  a  box  of 
oranges  on  the  cars  is  from  32  to  33  cents 
a  box. 

A  Supply  Company. — We  have  what 
is  known  as  a  supply  company.  That 
supply  company  buys  the  material  that 
the  packing  houses  use,  and  buys  the  ma¬ 
terial  that  the  growers  use.  On  one 
item  alone;  two  years  ago  we  sold  vetch 
seed  to  our  growers  for  $3.10.  The  regu¬ 
lar  retail  price  was  $4.25  to  $4.50.  Last 
year  we  sold  our  growers  all  the  cyanide 
and  acid  that  they  used  for  fumigation. 
Our  growers  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
getting  that  material  from  one  man,  who 
imported  it  from  Germany.  We  have 
saved  our  growers  $200,000  alone  on 
cyanide  and  acid.  Shortly  after  we  or¬ 
ganized  there  was  a  combine  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  known  as  the  Pacific  Box 
Combine.  After  they  had  bought  all  the 
box  lumber  in  sight  and  told  each  box 
mill  how  many  boxes  they  could  manu¬ 
facture,  they  raised  the  price  in  a  few 
weeks  from  12%  cents  a  box  to  21  cents. 
One  of  our  good  friends  was  in  the  East, 
and  he  happened  to  meet  a  friend  of  his 
who  had  just  invested  very  heavily  in 
the  lumber  business.  The  company  had 
just  organized  and  was  known  as  the 
American  Lumber  Company.  This  com¬ 
pany  was  anxious  to  get  the  contract. 
We  made  a  contract  with  them  at  12 
cents.  They  were  willing  to  sell  boxes 
:,t  12  cents,  but  as  soon  as  the  Pacific 
I’ox  Combine  found  out  \v«*  naiT  tins  con¬ 
tract  they  went  to  the  American  Lumber 
Company  and  bought  tin*  contract  on  all 
the  box  lumber  they  had.  When  we 
realized  the  true  situation,  we  said,  “It 
is  about  time  we  consulted  the  growers.” 
We  asked  them  if  they  would  be  willing 
to  contribute  a  small  amount  of  money 
and  establish  themselves  in  tin1  box  busi¬ 
ness  and  own  their  own  mill  if  neces¬ 
sary.  We  asked  our  associations  to  sign 
a  contract  whereby  they  would  agree  to 
contribute  three  cents  a  box  for  five  years 
to  enable  us  to  get  a  fund  to  go  into 
the  box  business  ourselves.  On  the 
strength  of  that  we  had  a  nucleus.  By 
the  end  of  tli.'  first  year  we  had  $150,000. 

1  hat  year  we  went  to  a  large  lumber  con¬ 
cern  which  had  encountered  financial 
trouble,  and  advanced  the  money  to  tide 
over  their  difficulty,  and  made  a  contract 
tor  several  years.  A  little  later  they 
needed  more  money.  We  didn’t  have 
much  money  to  loan  them,  but  we  saw 
j hat  we  were  investing  in  the  best  timber 
land  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  so  we  borrowed 
the  money  and  made  them  another  ad¬ 
vance.  To-day  the  California  Fruit 
'.rowers’  Exchange,  through  the  supply 
company,  owns,  through  the  failure  of 
'his  lumber  company  and  transfer  of  its 
property  to  us,  nearly  2C.000  acres  of  the 
hnost  timber  lands  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
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wirn  one  or  the  finest  box  mills  in  the 
world. 

Ir  Pays  to  Advertise.— We  had 
growers  in  California  who  didn’t  want 
to  contribute  a  dollar  to  advertise  oranges 
and  lemons.  One  grower  said,  “The  idea 
of  spending  any  money  to  advertise 
oranges ;  why  it’s  robbery.  I  won’t  stand 
for  it,  no  sir.  You  can’t  have  any  of  my 
money,  because  I  don’t  believe  oranges 
need  to  be  advertised.”  We  labored  pa¬ 
tiently  for  two  long  years  with  the  grow¬ 
ers,  to  get  them  to  consent  to  allow  us 
to  use  some  of  their  money  for  advertis- 
J/l o  finally  agreed  to  let  us  use 

$10,000  as  an  experiment.  We  figured 
that  $10,000  wouldn’t  go  very  far.  In 
the  State  of  Iowa  we  had  had  very  little 
trade.  Proportionately  speaking,  we  sold 
less  goods  in  Iowa  than  in  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  Why?  There  was 
a  man  in  Des  Moines  who  practically 
controlled  the  wholesale  jobbers  of  that 
State,  and  he  maintained  that  a  legiti¬ 
mate  profit  on  fruit  was  a  dollar  a  box. 
He  did  not  buy  his  fruit  from  the  Ex¬ 
change,  but  from  a  broker.  We  found 
that  the  same  condition  had  existed  for 
three  or  four  years  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 
iV  e  were  very  anxious  to  get  into  the 
State  of  Iowa  to  bring  about  a  different 
state  of  conditions.  We  found  it  was  a  rule 
among  all  dealers  there  to  get  75  cents  or 
«i  dollar  profit  on  every  box.  J3ofore  we 
began  our  campaign,  which  is  some  six 
or  seven  years  ago,  the  average  price 
WaSonfr?m  to  75  cents,  and  as  high 
as  SO  to  90  cents  a  dozen  for  oranges. 
Ihe  same  quality  fruit  was  selling  just 
over  the  State  line  for  from  40  to  50 
cents. 

IIow  to  Advertise.— We  went  into 
Iowa  and  began  to  advertise.  We  didn’t 
pretend  to  be  advertisers.  We  didn’t 
know  anything  about  advertising,  and 
when  we  found  that  we  had  $10,000  to 
put  into  the  business  we  selected  what 
we  believed  to  be  the  best  advertising 
firm  in  the  United  States.  They  went 
jVCC  ^10.  ^tate  of  Iowa  and  advertised 
California  oranges.  There  was  a  big  de- 
paitment  store  man  in  Des  Moines  who 
commenced  to  have  people  come  to  him 
for  oranges.  They  had  seen  California 
oranges  advertised.  This  man  called  up 
our  agent  and  bought  a  car  of  oranges. 
In  less  than  two  weeks  that  store  had 
sold  seven  carloads  of  oranges  at  40  cents 
a  dozen  at  a  good  profit,  and  had  brought 
considerable  additional  trade  to  the  store. 
Ihe  other  merchants  awakened  to  the 
situation.  They  first  went  to  our  man 
and  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from 
selling  fruit  to  the  department  store,  lie 
answered  that  he  was  not  in  the  retail 
trade,  and  that  when  any  man  came  to 
inm  for  a  carload  of  fruit,  he  was  obliged 
to  sell.  Ihe  next  year  a  number  of  those 
same  people  said  to  our  man,  “If  your 
people  are  going  to  advertise  we  will  take 
a  half  page  ad  with  you,  and  if  yon  will 
just  insert  that  they  can  buy  vour 
oranges  from  us  we  will  pay  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising.”  YV  hat  has  been  the  result? 
Any  man  who  has  lived  in  Iowa  knows 
that  m  two  years  we  reduced  the  con¬ 
suming  price  of  oranges  half,  and  sold  40 
per  cent  more  fruit. 

More  Advertising— The  first  year  we 
advertised  California  oranges  because  we 
duln  t  know  any  other  way  of  doing 
business.  The  second  year  our  adver¬ 
tising  firm  said  to  us,  “You  are  adver¬ 
tising  California  oranges;  you  are  giv¬ 
ing  the  other  man  who  ships  California 
oranges  the  advantage  of  your  advertis- 
hey  advised  us  to  advertise  a  spe¬ 
cial  brand,  to  get  a  copyrighted  name  to 
P*}*  °,n-  *n,it-  We  ndopted  the  name 
is  link  ust.  Unit  name  is  copyrighted  ; 

it  is  the  property  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers  Exchange.  I  have  in  my  ex- 
change  1.)  or  1(5  different  packing  houses 
and  organizations.  They  cannot  use  that 
name  unless  they  comply  with  the  rules 
that  the  California  Fruit  Growers’  ex¬ 
change  has  laid  down.  That  means  that 
people  all  over  the  country  the  last  year 
have  been  calling  for  "Sunkist”  fruit, 
because  they  know  that  the  word  stands 
for  something. 


that  were  in  full 
revealed  neither 
growth  of  any 


Trouble  With  Cherries. 

I  purchased  50  Montmorency  cherry 
trees.  We  set  them  out  and  they  grew 
and  did  well  up  to  July  1  when  some  of 
them  began  to  show  blight.  The  leaves 
seem  to  dry  up  and  fall  off  as  they  do 
in  the  Fall.  \Ve  have  examined  them 
for  insects,  but  have  found  none.  Is 
there  any  formula  of  spray  that  I  can 
use  to  overcome  this?  '  w.  r.  n 
Erie,  l’a. 

We  have  observed  a  yellowing 
and  subsequent  falling  of  the  leaves 
on  Montmorency  trees  for  several  years 
bearing.  Examination 
insect  nor  fungus 
kind.  However,  the 
trouble  occurred  the  worst  during  periods 
of  drought  and  it  also  was  somewhat 

proportional  to  the  type  of  soil.  On  the 
more  open  porous  soils  the  trees  were  the 
more  all ected.  One  orchard  in  particu¬ 
lar  had  been  liberally  supplied  with  coal 
ashes  to  the  extent  that  the  surface  soil 
was  very  open  and  here  this  trouble 

was  very  marked.  On  the  other  hand, 
tin*  cherry  leal  spot  will  in  sonic  years 
cause  considerable  defoliation.  This  can 
be  controlled  by  spraying  early  in  the 
season.  _ _ _  v.  E.  G. 

W  ho  11  rock  the  cradle?”  did  you  sav 
“When  the  woman  votes?”  The  fact  is 
Why  can’t  she  get  the  one  she  did 
The  day  she  paid  her  taxes v 
— Canadian  W 


1  hite  Ribbon  Tidings. 


Your  Style  Book 

Is  Waiting  For  You 

and 

Your  Style  Book  Is  Free 

END  for  it  today.  Why  wait? 
The  designers,  the  tailors,  the 
modistes,  the  milliners  have  finished 
their  work  and  they  have  done 
their  work  well — never  better 
Your  STYLE  BOOK  shows 

thousands  of  pictures  of  the 

NEWEST  and  BEST  Styles. 

Are  skirts  to  be  wider  ?  Are 
coats  to  be  long  or  short  ?  Are  draped 
dresses  to  be  in  vogue?  You  will  find  all  of 
these  questions  answered  in  Your  STYLE  BOOK— 
and  so  on  through  all  the  style  changes. 

—  Send  for  your  STYLE  BOOK  and  see  that  our  fashions  are  the  NEW¬ 
EST  and  the  MOST  BECOMING — just  the  kind  of  smart  suits,  beautiful 
dresses,  charming  hats,  dainty  waists,  warm,  luxuriant  furs,  chic  skirts,  etc.  you 
love  to  wear — you  love  to  see  reflected  in  your  own  mirror.  Just  sign  your  name 
to  the  coupon  below  and  your  copy  of  our  Style  Book  will  be  sent  promptly. 

Every  Price  in  your  Style 
Book  means  an  actual 
money  saving  to  you 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  the  Greenhut-Siegel  Cooper 
Company  has  occupied  an  en¬ 
viable  position — has  been 
recognized  as  the  center  for 
the  distribution  of 

The  Best  Moder¬ 
ate  Priced  Mer¬ 
chandise  in 
America 

This  is  no  boast 
used  for  advertising 
purposes.  This  store 
is  UNIQUE  in  a 
country  of  big  stores. 

Its  vast  output,  certi¬ 
fied  by  daily  increasing 
sales,  is  due  to  EXCEPT¬ 
IONAL  BUYING  FACILI¬ 
TIES,  which  makes  possible  the 
highest  standard  of  quality  and 
the  lowest  possible  prices. 

— Our  Offer — 

We  Guarantee  to  please  you  or  re¬ 
fund  I  our  Money  including  T rans- 
porlation  Charges.  We  prepay  all 
Mail  and  Express  Charges  no  matter 
where  you  lice.  In  addition  to  giving 
you  the  best  styles  and  the  lowest 
prices  we  give  you  Free  two  S. 

&  H.  Green  Trading  Stamps  with 
every  ten  cent  purchase. 


Test  Our  Values 

Here  Are  Two  Examples: 

1 9 A3 1 — If  you  desire  the  hand¬ 
somest  and  dressiest  coat  that 
$  1 0.98  can  purchase,  then  let  this 
coat  be  your  choice.  By  ordering 
now  you  will  save  $2.00,  for  it 
will  cost  at  least  $15.00  later  in 
the  season.  Made  exactly  as  ill¬ 
ustrated,  of  fine  black  silk  plush 
with  the  new  graceful  back  and 
trimmed  with  Circassian  lamb  and 
a  rich  imported  silk  cord  ornament. 

Lined  throughout  with  very  good 
quality  satin.  Sizes  32  to  44  inches 
bust  measure,  length  52  inches. 

An  unmatchable  value...  .$10.98 

69A81 — $5.98  will  purchase  this  very  attractive  $8.50  dress  of  excell¬ 
ent  quality  all  wool  serge  in  black  or  navy  blue,  with  collar,  sash  and 
bow  and  ornaments  of  black  satin.  Revere  and  cuffs  of  fancy  brocaded  silk  in  smart  harmoniz¬ 
ing  colors.  Sizes  32  to  46  inches  bust  measure,  skirt  lengths  39  to  41  in.  with  basted  hems, 
1  his  smart  model  is  unusually  desirable  and  cannot  be  purchased  elsewhere  at  the  low  price 
we  offetlt . . 


Sign  This  Coupon  Now 

without  cost  to  you  YOUR  Style  Book. 


and  mail  it  to  us 
and  we  will  send 


Greenhut-Siegel  Cooper  Co.,  301  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  Free  my  copy  of  your  Fall  Style  Book. 
JVame . . . . . . . 

Address . . . 


G reenhut-  5  iegel  Cooper  Company 

J.B.Greenhut .  President.  ^ 

New  York  City: 


We  Guarantee  to  please 
you  or  refund  your  money 


We  prepay  the  Mail  and 
Elxpress  charges 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC— More  than  30  blocks  on 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  business  district 
of  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  were  swept  away 
September  5  by  a  lire  which  for  a  time 
threatened  to  reach  Central  Avenue,  the 
main  business  thoroughfare.  A  high 
wind  was  blowing  and  the  Hot  Springs 
and  Little  Rock  lire  departments  made 
but  little  headway  in  checking  the  Haines. 
The  loss  is  estimated  at  $12,000,000,  and 
the  city  is  compelled  to  ask  outside  aid. 

Michael  Francis  Joyce,  17  years  old,  a 
Western  Union  messenger  boy,  was 
shocked  to  death  at  Clinton,  Mass.,  Sep¬ 
tember  7.  when  the  wire  attached  to  a 
kite  he  was  flying  came  into  contact  with 
a  live  high-tension  wire.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  6,600  volts  went  into  the 
boy’s  body. 

The  probable  cost  of  the  latest  New 
Haven  wreck  in  money  damages  to  be 
paid  by  the  railroad  company  to  the  in¬ 
jured  and  the  legal  representatives  of  the 
dead  is  estimated  at  $300,000  by  experts 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  at  $500,000  by  lawyers  experienced 
in  the  trial  of  negligence  actions.  The 
cost  to  the  railroad  of  the  14  New  Haven 
wrecks  in  the  last  twenty-seven  months, 
in  which  70  persons  were  killed  and  400 
injured,  is  estimated  at  $900,000  for  the 
dead  and  $800,000  for  the  injured.  These 
estimates  are  based  on  the  results  of  the 
actions  against  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  arising  out  of  the  collision  in 
the  Park  Avenue  tunnel  on  January  8. 
1902,  when  15  persons  were  killed  and 
36  injured.  Many  of  the  victims  were 
New  York  business  men.  The  New  York 
Central  paid  $1,000,000  to  the  victims 
or  their  families. 

Eight  negro  convicts  confined  in  the 
dark  cell  of  Camp  No.  3  on  the  State 
farm  at  Harlem,  Tex.,  were  suffocated 
September  8,  and  four  others  were  seri¬ 
ously  ill  from  breathing  the  impure  air 
in  t lie  cells.  The  charge  of  homicide  by 
negligence  was  preferred  against  Sergt. 
Sid  Wheeler  and  two  guards  after  a  coro¬ 
ner’s  investigation.  The  men  gave  bond. 
The  dark  cell  has  been  used  as  a  means 
of  discipline  since  whipping  was  abol¬ 
ished.  The  cell  is  about  10  feet  long, 
seven  feet  wide  and  seven  feet  high.  Ven¬ 
tilation  is  supplied  by  10  air  holes,  each 
one  inch  in  diameter. 

F i re  September  9  destroyed  half  of  the 
Zacharies  Garage  block,  at  Main  Street 
and  Monroe  Avenue,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J., 
the  business  center  of  the  city.  The  fire¬ 
men  fought  the  flames  more  than  two 
hours  before  they  were  able  to  get  them 
under  control.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
about  $30,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — An  organi¬ 
zation  to  be  known  as  the  New  York 
State  Nurserymen’s  Association  was 
formed  at  Utica  September  4  by  nursery¬ 
men  from  many  sections  of  the  State. 
The  following  oflieers  were  chosen  :  Presi¬ 
dent,  E.  S.  Osborne,  of  Rochester;  vice- 
presidents,  J.  Pitkin  of  Newark,  Maxwell 
Sweet  of  Dansville,  F.  A.  Guarnsey  of 
Schoharie  and  F.  J.  Smith  of  Fredoina ; 
secretary,  John  Watson  of  Newark; 
treasurer,  Horace  Hooker  of  Rochester. 
On  the  executive  committee  are  J.  B. 
Morris  of  Dansville,  and  John  Rice  of 
Geneva.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  new 
association  is  to  amalgamate  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association,  which  is  national  in 
name  only,  and  the  Eastern  Nursery¬ 
men's  Association,  whose  territory  is 
confined  to  Western  New  York. 

A  fire  in  the  hay  barn  of  the  Lineoln- 
dale,  N.  Y..  Agricultural  School  Sept.  9 
spread  to  a  large  modern  dairy  building, 
destroying  it  and  two  silos.  The  loss 
will  be  $100,000.  One  team  of  oxen  was 
burned  to  death.  All  the  dairy  cows 
were  taken  out  in  time.  A  short  circuit 
in  the  electric  light  wires  in  the  hay  barn 
caused  the  fire.  Brother  Barnabas,  su- 
erintendent  of  the  school,  was  at  the 
Putnam  County  Fair,  making  a  speech 
to  tin*  Grangers.  The  Lincolndale  school 
is  a  modern  farm  school  for  boys.  The 
fire  will  not  interfere  with  the  school 
work. 

William  Henry  Maule,  the  well-known 
Philadelphia  seedsman,  died  suddenly  in 
New  York  September  3.  Mr.  Maule  was 
55  years  old,  and  is  survived  by  his 
widow  and  two  daughters,  lie  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  seed  business,  and  ac¬ 
quired  a  large  fortune. 

WASHINGTON.— The  House  by  a 
vote  of  183  to  43  passed  September  3  the 
water  project  bill  providing  tor  the  grant 
of  an  extensive  tract  of  land  in  the 
Hetch-IIetchy  Valley,  a  part  of  the  Yro- 
semite  Valley  National  Park.  This  pro¬ 
ject  has  been  before  Congress  for  several 
years  and  has  been  a  mutter  of  bitter  con¬ 
troversy.  It  was  opposed  by  a  group  of 
legislators  who  insist  that  the  creation  or 
a  35,000  acre  lake  in  the  Iletch-lletchy 
Valley  destroys  a  place  of  natural  beauty, 
second  only  to  the  wonderful  Yosemite 
Valley.  The  Iletch-Hetchy  Valley  is 
more  than  4.000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  is  about  140  miles  southeast 
of  San  Francisco.  The  creation  of  the 
Hetch-IIetchy  Valley  lake  is  projected 
primarily  to  supply  pure  water  for  drink¬ 
ing  and  other  purposes  to  San  Francisco. 
The  water  supply  is  expected  incidentally 
to  be  utilized  by  power  plants. 

The  killing  of  immature  cattle  and  the 
interstate  shipment  of  veal  are  prohibited 
in  a  bill  introduced  in  the  House  Septem¬ 
ber  8  by  Representative  Fred  A.  Britton, 
of  Illinois.  The  purpose  of  the  measure 

to  increase  the  beef  supply.  The  bill 
provides  that  hereafter  no  live  cattle  or 
carcasses  of  beef  less  than  two  years  old 


may  be  objects  of  interstate  shipment. 
The  bill  carries  a  penalty  of  not  less  than 
$50  nor  more  than  $100  for  each  live 
animal  or  carcass  so  shipped. 

THE  TARIFF  BILL.— The  Under- 
wood-Simmons  tariff  bill  passed  the  Sen¬ 
ate  September  9  by  a  vote  of  44  to  37. 
It  went  through  with  all  the  features  fo.r 
which  President  Wilson  has  contended — 
free  wool,  free  sugar,  free  meats  and 
greatly  reduced  duties  on  all  of  the  nec¬ 
essaries  of  life.  The  result  was  a  great 
personal  victory  for  Woodrow  Wilson, 
and  he  was  showered  with  messages  of 
congratulation.  The  bill  now  goes  to 
conference  between  the  two  houses  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  next  10  days  will 
see  final  action  on  this  important  meas¬ 
ure  which  has  dragged  itself  along  for  five 
months.  Senators  La  Follette,  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Republican,  and  Poindexter,  of 
Washington,  Progressive,  voted  for  tbe 
Democratic  bill.  Only  two  Democrats, 
Thornton  and  Ransdell,  of  Louisiana, 
failed  to  stand  by  the  caucus  pledge.  They 
voted  with  most  of  the  Republicans 
against  the  measure. 


PENNSYLVANIA  CROP  REPORTS. 

During  a  recent  trip  over  parts  of 
Bedford.  Blair,  Huntingdon.  Juniata, 
Perry,  Dauphin,  Lebanon,  Berks,  Lehigh 
and  Schuylkill  counties  in  Pennsylvania 
I  noticed  the  crops  as  a  whole  are  good 
to  fair;  while  it  was  very  dry  in  some 
sections,  others  had  local  rains  sufficient 
to  promote  vegetation.  While  the  corn 
crop  is  somewhat  irregular,  upon  fertile 
fields  it  is  a  good  average.  Bedford 
County  in  the  limestone  coves  produced 
good  crops  of  hay,  wheat,  oats  and  corn, 
while  the  fruit  crop  is  almost  a  total  fail¬ 
ure  in  the  valleys,  where  during  recent 
years  apples  were  shipped  in  quantity. 
This  year  there  are  none  in  Bedford. 
Peaches  are  abundant  around  Harrisburg, 
Lebanon,  Reading  and  Allentown,  while 
Schuylkill  has  a  large  crop  on  trees  that 
are  of  bearing  age  and  properly  cared  for. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Allentown  peaches  are 
plentiful,  finding  markets  in  the  vicinity 
and  in  the  coal  regions.  One  of  the  ex¬ 
tensive  growers  with  orchards  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  railroads  uses  auto  trucks  pro¬ 
vided  with  shelves  upon  which  106  bas¬ 
kets  are  carried  on  a  trip.  The  potato 
crop  turns  out  better  than  expected  dur¬ 
ing  the  dry  spells,  so  the  Lehigh  potato 
distinct  will  harvest  a  very  satisfactory 
crop.  The  acreage  is  about  an  average 
and  the  size  of  patches  runs  from  five  to 
30  acres  on  various  farms.  Price  70 
cents  on  cars.  Apples  are  a  fair  crop 
on  trees  that  are  in  good  condition,  but  | 
very  many  are  being  destroyed  by  scale. 
On  farms  under  lease  neither  owner  nor 
tenant  appear  to  care  for  the  trees,  con¬ 
sequently  many  fine  fruit  trees  are  de¬ 
stroyed.  Bees  had  an  unusually  good 
season,  so  the  honey  yield  is  more  than 
an  average.  Upon  asking  a  son  of  Mr. 
Cooper  at  the  famous  Jersey  stock  farm, 
about  high  prices  realized.  I  am  informed 
that  $7,000  for  a  cow  and  $15,000  for  a 
bull  were  received.  w.  H.  s. 


September  1.  In  the  eastern  part  of 
Carroll  and  western  part  of  Jefferson 
Counties  it  is  very  dry  at  present;  have 
not  had  any  rain  for  two  weeks.  The 
early  corn  is  nearly  made ;  dry  weather 
will  not  affect  it  much.  Plowing  nearly 
all  done;  wheat  sowing  promises  to  be 
early  this  year.  Thrashing  nearly  all 
done;  wheat  averages  from  10  to  13 
bushels  per  acre ;  oats  from  15  to  20 
bushels  per  acre.  Peaches  almost  a  fail¬ 
ure.  Apples  a  short  crop.  Potatoes  will 
yield  about  one-fifth  of  a  crop.  Pasture 
is  getting  short.  Stock  markets  not  very 
brisk.  Sheep  are  selling  from  two  to 
three  dollars  per  head.  Stock  sheep  slow. 
Fat  cattle  eight  cents.  Hogs  914  cents; 
young  chickens,  12  cents;  old  chicks, 
nine  cents;  not  much  poultry  raised  in 
this  section  this  year.  w.  B. 

Bergliolz,  O. 


COMING  FARMERS*  MEETINGS 

New  Jersey  State  Fair,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
September  29-October  2. 

Fruit  Week,  Washington,  D.  C..  No¬ 
vember  17-22;  union  meeting  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Pomological  Society.  Society  for 
Horticultural  Science,  Eastern  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  and  Northern  Nut 
Growers’  Association. 

Lancaster  Fair,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sep¬ 
tember  30-October  3. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  Octo¬ 
ber  23-November  1. 

Vermont  Corn  Show,  Windsor,  Vt. 
November  5-7. 

Third  Indiana  Apple  Show,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  November  5-11. 

National  Grange,  Annual  Meeting. 
Manchester,  N.  II.,  November  12. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall,  Boston.  November  12-16. 

Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Maryland  Crop  Improvement  Association. 
Maryland  Dairymen’s  Association,  Mary¬ 
land  Beekeepers’  Association  and  Farm¬ 
ers’  League,  Baltimore,  November  17-22. 

Society  for  Horticultural  Science,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Novem¬ 
ber  20-21. 

Dover,  N.  J.,  Poultry,  Pigeoif  ami  Pet 
Stock  Association,  annual  show,  Dover, 
N.  J.,  November  24-29. 

The  Capital  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  show  at 
Washington,  I).  C.,  December  2-6. 

St.  Mary’s  Poultry  Club,  first  annual 
show,  St.  Mary’s,  Pa.,  Decern  per  18-19. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  an¬ 
nual  Winter  meeting,  Easton,  Md.,  Jan¬ 
uary  13-15,  1914. 


Paying  Engine  Combinations 

We’ve  made  it  easy  to  pick  out  your  engine  and  the  machines  that  you  11  run 
with  it.  We  have  most  of  the  machines  you’ll  need,  in  sizes  to  fit  your  engine — 
and  we  have  just  the  size  of  engine  you  11  need,  from  1/4  to  35  horsepower,  gasoline 
or  kerosene.  Consider  these  suggestions — then  ask  our  dealer  to  make  up  a  com¬ 
plete  outfit  for  you.  Just  for  example : 


Size  of  Engine 
154  h.p.  up  . 


3  h.p.  up  ...  . 
3-5  h.p . 

6  h.p . 

454  h.p.  up  .  .  . 

8  h.p . 

6-10  h.p . 

15-35  h.p.  .  .  . 
Also  Bigger  Engines 


Machines 

Rumely  Pressure  Pump 
Rumely  Pump  Jack 
Dynamo,  Saw,  Etc. 
Rumely  Saw-Rig 
Rumely  Grain  Dump 
Rumely  Shell  er  No.  2 
Rumely  Baler.  Junior 
Rumely  Feed  Mill 
Rumely  Baler— Standard 
Rumely  Sheller  No.  4B 
Rumely  Silage  Cutter 
Bigger  Rumely  Machines 


Send  for  "The  All-Round  Power  Plant".  Ask  our 
dealer  in  your  town  for  the  GasPull  Data-Book,  or  the  Olds 
Engine  Data-Book,  or  a  special  book  on  each  other  machine. 


RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Power -Farming  Machinery 


HARRISBURG,  PA.  COLUMBUS,  O. 

LA  PORTE,  IND. 


Tractor  Combina¬ 
tions  too,  a  GasPull 
or  OilPull  Tractor, 
15  drawbar,  30  belt 
horsepower,  with 
Rumely  Com  Shell¬ 
er,  Advance  Husker- 
Shredder,  Rumely 
Hay  Baler,  Advance 
Silage  Cutter. 

This  boy  could 
learn  to  run  our  trac¬ 
tors.  So  could  you. 
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Fall  Seeding  Time 


Y  OU  can’t  afford  to  buy  cheap  ferti¬ 
lizers  for  Fall  Seeding.  Low-grade 
fertilizers  are  sure  to  cost  you  more  in  the 
long  run.  They  have  a  high  percentage  of 
matter  which  neither  the  plant  nor  the  soil 
can  assimilate.  You  can’t  afford  to  pay  for 
the  waste.  It’s  the  amount  of  actual,  avail¬ 
able  plant  food  that  makes 


Hubbard's  BJJsE  Fertilizers 


the  most  economical  you  can  use. 

IGGE1 


BIGGEQ 
ETTEil 


CROPS 


are  the  inevitable  result. 

Write  for  our  booklets,  “  Soil  Fertility  ”  and  “  The  Grass  Crop,"  and  read 
the  possibilities'  of  your  own  farm.  Also  free  upon  request  we  will  gladly 
send  a  copy  of  out  1913  Almanac,  and  our  booklet  on  “  The  Apple." 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Address  Dept.  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS,  PORTLAND,  CONN. 


gives  lasting  protection  to  all  your  buildings. 

The  natural  oils  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  keep  life  in 


Genaseo  through  all  kinds  of  weather  on  all  kinds  of  roofs. 

This  makes  them  proof  against  rain,  sun,  wind,  heat,  cold,  alkalis  and 
acids.  It  is  the  economical  roofing  for  every  building  on  the  farm. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genaseo.  The  Kant-Leak  Kleet  conies  with  every  roll  of  smooth 
surface  Genaseo — does  away  with  cement  and  prevents  nail  leaks, 


The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

Largest  producers  ot  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  iu  the  world. 


ioi  a. 

HIRED  MAN  TALKS— “  MIXING.” 

Do  you  know  that  I  believe  the  35-cent 
dollar  is  one  of  the  most  important  things 
the  American  people  can  think  about  at 
the  present  time?  It  is  a  live  question 
to  everyone,  but  of  course  the  farmer  Is 
the  one  it  interests  the  most,  although 
there  are  some  farmers  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase.  I  believe 
that  every  publication,  individual  or 
other  agency  engaged  in  rural  “uplift” 
ought  to  miss  no  opportunity  to  hammer 
the  35-cent  dollar  into  the  brain  of  every 
farmer  until  every  time  he  hears  the 
word  “dollar”  he  will  see  a  piece  of  sil¬ 
ver  with  a  65-cent  hole  bitten  right  out 
of  the  middle.  IIow  is  he  going  to  get 
his  share  of  that  G5  cents?  Why,  by  co¬ 
operation,  of  course.  Co-operation  means 
organization.  IIow  are  farmers  going 
to  organize  without  any  experience  in 
that  direction?  Will  they  let  some 
smooth-tongued  stranger  flatter  them, 
fool  them,  organize  them,  and  then  bleed 
them?  No,  farmers  must  train  in  or¬ 
ganization.  High  school  is  a  good  place 
to  teach  organization.  Each  class  should 
be  organized  for  some  useful  purpose. 
There  should  be  literary  societies,  ath¬ 
letic  clubs,  glee  clubs  and  any  other  kind 
of  society  that  may  suggest  itself."  Some 
of  us  are  past  high  school  age.  What 
about  us?  Why,  let  us  go  to  lodge,  join 
the  Grange,  or  best  of  all,  let  us  go  to 
Sunday  school  and  join  some  good,  live, 
organized  Bible  class.  If  there  is  no 
such  class,  the  pastor  would  be  overjoyed 
to  help  us  organize  one.  If  you  have  not 
an  ambition  in  the  world  except  to  collar 
the  almighty  dollar,  you  will  further  that 
ambition  by  attending  church  and  Sun¬ 
day  school  and  taking  an  active  part  in 
all  the  religious  work  possible.  Does  the 
hired  man  want  to  make  hypocrites  of 
you?  By  no  means,  for  any  thinking 
man  who  follows  my  advice  will  soon 
learn  that  there  is  something  in  life  be¬ 
sides  almighty  dollars;  that  the  Al¬ 
mighty  is  high  above  the  dollar;  but,  at 
the  same  time  he  will  find  that  the  con¬ 
tact  with  his  fellow  men,  and  conversa¬ 
tion  with  them  will  teach  him  things  that 
he  never  could  learn  by  grinding  away  at 
his  farm  incessantly. 

IIow  do  I  know  that  the  course  I  have 
suggested  will  bring  such  results?  Be¬ 
cause  by  using  my  eyes  I  see  that  the 
majority  of  successful  farmers  are  those 
who  get  out  and  “mix.”  Of  course  there 
are  some  farmers  who  make  money  by 
grinding,  but  they  are  not  getting  the 
most  out  of  life  by  any  means,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  we  see  men  apparently  prosper¬ 
ous  who  are  building  their  bank  account 
at  the  expense  of  wife’s  comfort  and 
children’s  development. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  church  should 
be  passive  iu  this  work.  If  the  farmers 
will  not  go  to  church,  church  ought  to  go 
to  the  farmers.  There  are  many  ways 
that  this  can  be  done.  Probably  the 
simplest  and  most  effective  are  fairs  and 
cooking  and  baking  contests.  However, 
the  principal  thing  is  to  get  the  farmers 
to  “mix”  (good  thing  for  their  wives, 
too),  for  the  country  certainly  has  a 
tendency  to  narrow  the  mind  of  a  man 
who  devotes  himself  too  closely  to  his 
labor-  THE  HIRED  MAN. 
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August  2G.  There  are  practically  no 
apples  in  this  section,  not  over  five  per 
cent  of  an  average  crop.  What  few  can 
be  bought  are  sold  for  $1  per  bushel. 

Enosburg,  Vt.  h.  t.  s. 

August  31.  Butter,  30;  eggs,  30.  Ap¬ 
ples,  .$1  per  bushel;  peas,  $1;  plums, 
$1.50;  tomatoes,  50.  Green  corn,  $1  per 
100 ;  onions,  white,  $1.25  per  bushel ; 
cabbage,  $5  per  100;  potatoes,  $1.20  per 
bushel.  Oats,  45;  rye,  70;  wheat,  $1. 

Athens,  N.  Y.  e.  c.  b. 

Dairy  cows,  new  milch,  $G0  to  $75; 
beef,  live  weight,  six  to  seven  ;  pork,  8V>  ; 
work  horses,  $200  to  $300.  Butter, 
dairy,  27 ;  butter,  creamery,  32 ;  milk, 
six  cents  a  quart;  eggs,  18.  Hay,  $8  to 
$10;  wheat,  80  to  82;  oats,  45;  bran, 
$1.50;  apples,  $1;  peaches,  $2.25. 

Athens,  Mich.  s.  b.  h. 

The  apple  crop  is  poor,  excepting  or¬ 
chards  that  have  had  good  care  and 
been  well  sprayed,  which  will  give  nearly 
a  normal  crop.  A  shy  year  for  Baldwins, 
better  for  Greenings.  It  seems  as  though 
all  apples  must  be  small  if  it  stays  dry 
much  longer.  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
apples  being  sold.  j.  f.  b. 

Interlaken,  N.  Yr. 

Cows,  Jersey,  $50  to  $S0 ;  horses,  $150 
to  $200 ;  wheat,  77 ;  corn,  85  to  00 ;  oats, 
55;  hay,  Timothy,  or  prairie,  $16  to  $17. 
Bran,  per  100,  $1.30;  chops,  corn.  $1.70; 
cornmeal,  $2.  Lambs,  live  weight,  $6; 
beef,  live  weight,  $8.10;  veal,  live  weight, 
$3.50  to  $6._  Eggs,  per  dozeu,  12 ;  but¬ 
ter,  20  to  25;  hens,  nine;  Spring  chick¬ 
ens,  12 ;  potatoes,  bushel,  75  to  $1. 
Bunch  garden  vegetables,  30  to  40  cents 
a  dozen.  Strawberries,  five  to  15  cents 
a  quart;  apples,  per  bushel,  $1.  a.  n. 

Carthage,  Mo. 

The  apple  crop  in  this  vicinity  is  large¬ 
ly  spotted.  A  good  deal  of  damage  was 
done  by  frost  and  on  the  old  neglected  or¬ 
chards  there  was  very  little  bloom  to 
start  with.  I  should  say  that  an  average 
of  about  half  a  full  crop  would  be  a  "fair 
estimate.  Personally  we  have  a  large 
crop  except  of  Newtown,  which  was  very 
heavy  last  year.  The  quality  is  good. 
The  few  sales  made  run  from  $2.25  to 
$2.75  for  Baldwins,  and  $1.75  to  $2.25 
for  Greenings;  growers  not  over-anxious 
to  sell  at  that.  h.  d.  l. 

Annandale,  N.  Y. 

September  1.  Late  frosts  damaged  the 
berry  crop  and  fruit  some;  then  hot  and 
dry.  A  good  wheat  crop  selling  for  85 
cents;  oats  half  crop,  38  cents.  Hay, 
medium,  $12  to  $14.  Corn  will  be  a  fair 
crop  if  frost  holds  off.  Apples  half  crop, 
GO  cents;  early  potatoes  scarce,  $1  per 
bushel ;  late  potatoes  will  be  poor  crop. 
This  is  not  a  dairy  country,  hut  could 
be  if  farmers  would  do  it.  Butter  fat. 
24 ;  beef  cattle  scarce  and  worth  seven 
to  eight  cents;  hogs,  seven  to  eight  cents; 
cows  are  selling  for  $50  to  $150. 


De  Kalb  Co.,  Ind. 


F.  c.  K. 


Trespass. 

One  neighbor  (A)  in  driving  cows  to 
pasture,  has  to  pass  a  branch  lane  lead¬ 
ing  to  another  neighbor’s  (B)  house; 
sometimes  the  cows  will  go  up  this 
branch  lane  to  feed,  and  when  they  do 
so  Mrs.  B  will  set  their  dogs  on 
them.  The  lane  is  a  private  road  be¬ 
tween  our  farm  and  neighbor  A’s,  but 
neighbor  B  has  a  right  to  use  same  from 
public  road  to  their  farm.  The  road  or 
lane  is  between  neighbor  A’s  and  our 
farm,  but  the  branch  to  the  house  (see 
diagram)  is  wholly  on  our  land.  Neigh¬ 
bor  B  maintains  a  gate  at  place  marked 
gate  on  diagram.  Has  B  any  right  to 
dog  cow  of  A  while  iu  their  branch,  and 
it  not  would  A  be  justified  in  shooting 
dogs  while  after  the  cows,  or  what  re- 
dress  would  A  have  legally?  It  lias  be- 
J?uch  !l  nuisance  that  A  has  to  go 
with  the  cows  personally,  as  the  children 
mo  afraid  to  pass  B.  M.  0.  k. 

It  would  appear  that  B  has  a  private 
road  through  your  land  to  his  house,  and 
he  is  the  only  one  entitled  to  use  it.  A’s 
cows  are  trespassing  when  they  go  up 
tins  lane,  and  B  is  entitled  to  drive  them 
out.  A  has  no  right  to  shoot  B’s  dogs 
while  they  are  iu  this  lane.  An  amicable 
settlement  of  this  trouble  would  be  best. 
11  'v°uhl  probably  pay  A  to  erect  a  gate 
across  B’s  private  road  when  it  leaves 
ie  main  road,  if  this  is  agreeable  to  B. 


August  25.  The  prices  of  farm  pro¬ 
duce  at  present  are  as  follows:  Wheat, 
SG;  rye,  GO;  oats,  41;  corn,  77;  beef 
cattle,  live,  4*4  to  seven ;  dressed  hogs, 
11  to  1- ;  hay,  $16  to  $19;  creamery  but¬ 
ter.  28.  Potatoes  on  the  Grand  Rapids 
market,  25  to  75.  according  to  size ;  ap¬ 
ples,  85  to  $1.  The  canning  factory  at 
Coopersville  pays  for  Lima  beans  $2.50 
per  100  pounds  and  $8  per  ton  for  sweet 
corn  under  contract.  This  has  been  the 
driest  Summer  we  have  had  in  over  20 
years,  and  corn,  which  is  one  of  our  main 
crops,  is  almost  a  failure.  There  is  a 
fair  growth  of  stalks,  but  no  corn,  ex¬ 
cept  on  very  low  lancf.  e.  e.  s. 

Ottawa  Co.,  Mich. 

The  apple  crop  is  a  failure  except  on 
some  very  high  land;  there  are  a  few 
such  favored  locations  in  the  county 
where  there  will  be  about  half  a  crop. 
You  will  not  see  an  apple  in  any  or¬ 
chard  below  1,300  feet  above  sea  level  • 
the  late  frost  did  them  up.  There  are 
but  few  large  orchards;  people  think 
they  can  make  more  out  of  other  crops. 
Wo  are  20  miles  from  Pittsburgh,  so 
milk,  butter,  poultry,  eggs,  small  fruits, 
garden  produce  and  general  farming  are 
some  of  the  things  we  try  to  supply.  Of 
course  nearly  every  farm  has  five  or  six 
acres  of  orchard  planted  with  varieties 
for  home  use;  the  surplus  goes  to  small 
towns  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  We 
have  an  improved  road  to  the  city  and 
there  is  quite  a  lot  of  corn  hauled  to  the 
wharf.  g.  v  L 

Eighty  Four,  Pa. 


All  crops  are 
section ;  oats  are 
several  years 

at  42.  Hay  .  „ 

Per  acre  and  buyers  art 


generally  good  in  this 
^the  best  we  have  had  in 
.The  new  oats  are  selling 
yielded  a  little  over  a  ton 
paying  from  $11 


t°  $12  per  ton  delivered  at  station. 
account  ol  wet  weather  last  season  but 
little  wheat  was  put  in.  Fall  wheat  sells 
at  about  ,)0.  Corn  crop  in  good  and  is 
list'd  most  for  silage.  Pasture  is  excel¬ 
lent  and  second  crop  clover  is  good.  Ap¬ 
ples  are  small  crop  this  year.  Plums 
have  yielded  an  abundant  crop  and  sell 
from  .si  to  $2  per  bushel.  The  rasp¬ 
berry  crop  brought  about  $4  per  bushel. 
1  lus  section  is  not  adapted  to  peach 
growing  Potatoes  are  fair  yield  and 
bring  about  G5  per  bushel.  Handy 
butcher  cattle  sell  at  about  $7  per  100 
live  weight.  Cows  bring  from  $50  to  $75 
a  head.  Most  cream  is  sent  to  factory 
nml  about  ~t>  cents  is  allowed  for  butter 
tat.  Hogs  bring  13  cents  per  pound 
diessed.  Eggs  2o  per  dozen;  poultry, 
dressed.  19,  and  live  hens,  12.  a  m  i  " 
Atkins.  Mich.  ’ 


78,000  Women 
Wrote  Us 

About  Their  Clothes 
the  Last  12  Months 

Their  own  clothes  and  their 
children’s  clothes:  all  kinds 
of  questions:  the  new  styles, 
the  new  materials:  how  to 
make  over  clothes:  how  to  get 
the  most  out  of  little:  what 
to  do  with  what  they  had. 

A  whole  staff  of  clothes  au¬ 
thorities  answers  these  letters; 
not  in  type  or  in  the  maga¬ 
zine,  but  by  mail,  quickly, 
directly  and  personally. 

And  every  branch  of  clothes 
has  its  own  editor:  There  is 
a  Home  Dressmaking  Editor: 
a  Millinery  Editor:  a  Style 
Editor:  a  Children’s  Clothes 
Editor:  aNeedleworkEditor, 
and  so  on,  each  an  authority 
in  her  line. 

This  is  what  has  made  The  Ladies'1 
Home  Journal such  a  power  among 
its  readers:  the  wonderful  personal 
mail  service  of  individual  help 
behind  it.  To  thousands  of  women 
it  has  become  an  institution. 

Not  a  penny’s  charge  is  there  for 
this  complete  service.  It  all  goes 
to  you,  free,  as  a  reader  of,  or  a 
subscriber  to,  the  magazine.  A 
booklet,  entitled  “The  Story  of 
600,000  Invisible  Hands,”  tells 
something  about  this  service.  A 
postal-card  request  will  bringa  copy. 

A  year  s  subscription  to  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal, 
by  mail,  costs  $1.50,  or  it  may  be  bought  from 
any  Newsdealer  or  Boy  Agent  at  15  cents  a  copy. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Which  is  the  better  to  use,  all  things 
considered,  a  common  roller  or  a  plank 
smoother  or  leveler !  Some  say  that  land 
which  has  been  rolled  at  the  time  of 
seeding  will  heave  more  and  expose  the 
roots  of  the  seeding,  thus  killing  a  good 
many  plants,  Is  this  so?  F.  s. 

New  York. 

It  depends  on  the  condition  the  soil 
is  in,  for  good  judgment  is  required  in 
working  a  roller.  Where  the  soil  is  too 
moist,  especially  with  a  clay  soil,  the 
roller  will  pack  it  down  like  a  brick  and 
make  a  crust.  If  this  is  followed  by 
dry  weather  the  plants  have  hard  work 
to  break  through,  and  the  soil  loses  mois¬ 
ture.  Under  such  conditions  1  think  the 
plank  drag  is  the  better  tool.  On  lighter 
soil  and  especially  with  grass  seed  I  think 
the  roller  is  better,  for  it  firms  the  soil 
around  the  seed  and  gives  a  far  better 
and  more  level  surface.  I  like  to  have 
both  tools  and  use  one  or  the  other  in 
the  right  place.  The  plank  drag  can  be 
made  at  home.  We  have  used  a  stone 
boat  effectively. 

I  have  some  currants  and  other  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  berries  which  have  put 
on  a  very  good  growth.  Would  it  be 
proper  to  use  some  hen  droppings  around 
them  and  mulch  them  this  YV  inter  to 
protect  them?  If  this  is  not  advisable 
what  course  should  I  follow?  J.  n.  G. 

Massachusetts. 

I  would  not  put  the  hen  manure  on 
now.  If  you  can  get  coal  ashes  put  about 
a  peck  around  each  good-sized  currant 
bush — spreading  it  out  about  two  inches 
thick.  Then  let  them  alone  for  Winter,  , 
except  for  pruning.  In  the  Spring  scat¬ 
ter  the  hen  manure  around  the  bushes 
and  spade  ashes,  manure  and  all  into  the 
ground.  This  advice  is  for  a  few  bushes, 
not  for  field  culture.  The  manure,  put 
on  now,  would  lose  some  of  its  value 
during  the  warm  Fall  weather,  and  might 
start  the  currants  into  growth  when  they 
should  be  dormant.  As  for  the  hen  ma¬ 
nure,  better  keep  it  under  cover,  dry 
and  well  mixed  with  coal  ashes  or  dust. 
Then  in  the  Spring  crush  or  grind  it  fine. 

Can  I  make  my  strawberry  vines  any 
better  bv  cutting  off  the  runners?  I  do 
not  want  any  new  sets  this  year,  so  will 
it  hurt  the  old  plants?  I.  w.  M. 

Schuyler yille,  N.  Yr. 

This  theory  of  cutting  off  the  runners 
is  about  as  follows :  The  buds  from 
which  next  year’s  fruit  crop  will  be  made 
are  produced  during  the  late  Summer  and 
Fall,  while  the  plant  is  also  making  run¬ 
ners.  If  this  plant  use  up  its  vitality 
in  making  50  or  more  runners,  as  it  often 
will,  the  fruit  buds  will  not  be  as  nu¬ 
merous  or  as  strong.  A  strawberry  plant, 
like  a  man,  can  hardly  serve  two  masters. 
If.  however,  the  runners  are  cut  off  an 
they  start,  more  of  the  plant’s  strength 
will  go  to  forming  fruit  buds,  and  next 
year’s  crop  ought  to  be  larger  and  surer. 
That  is  the  theory  of  it,  and  it  works  out 
with  us  on  Marshall,  which  does  not 
make  many  runners  naturally.  It  is  the 
nature  of  other  varieties  to  make  more 
runners,  and  they  might  not  do  so  well  if 
restrained. 

I  notice  on  page  93(1,  in  reply  to  ,T.  F. 
L.,  you  say  take  up  strawberries  for  late 
Summer  planting  with  a  lot  of  ground. 
I  had  to  remove  a  two-year-old  bed  of 
Chesapeake  on  June  20  to  25,  and  I 
dug  them  out,  shook  off  all  soil,  cleaned 
them  of  dead  leaves  and  at  once  put 
in  a  pail  of  water,  doing  so  until  I  had 
a  couple  of  hundred  plants  ready.  Then 
I  planted  with  water  in  each  hill,  and 
to-day  they  are  looking  fine.  I  cut  off 
all  foliage  except  one  leaf,  and  com¬ 
menced  tillage  with  wlieel-hoe  the  next 
day  after  planting,  and  kept  it  up  once 
or  twice  a  week.  I  planted  another  lot 
just  after  a  shower  the  last  week  in  July 
in  the  same  manner,  and  they  are  coming 
nicely,  too.  This  method  I  think  pre¬ 
vents  the  transferring  of  disease  germs 
and  insects.  J.  V.  c. 

New  York. 

I  think  it  would  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  condition  of  the  soil,  and  very  much 
upon  who  does  the  transplanting.  I 
know  that  a  careful  man  can  make  plants 
grow  by  cutting  back  both  top  and  root 
and  putting  the  stub  of  the  plant  into 
the  soil.  I  should  cut  not  only  the  foliage 
back,  but  trim  the  root  closely  also — the 
same  as  when  we  plant  a  tree.  There 
is  less  shock  to  the  plant  when  we  dig 
up  a  bunch  of  dirt  with  it  and  set  the 
whole  thing  out.  If  leaving  the  work 
to  ordinary  hands  I  should  tell  them  to 
take  the  dirt.  There  is,  however,  some 
danger  of  carrying  white  grubs  or  dis¬ 
ease  germs  along  with  the  plant. 


Farm  Notes. — That  early  Canada 
flint  corn  was  ripe  enough  to  cut  by  Sep¬ 
tember  3.  We  let  it  stand  longer,  but 
if  frost  had  threatened  it  could  have 
been  cut  by  Labor  Day  and  made  sound 
grain.  This  variety  or  strain  does  not 
make  a  large  stalk  as  compared  with  the 
dents.  The  stalk  is  slender  and  leaved 
out  down  close  to  the  ground,  so  that 
our  stock  will  eat  it  all  without  cutting. 
The  ears  carry  eight  rows  of  big  solid 
yellow  kernels.  Mr.  Davis,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  who  has  selected  this  strain  for 
some  years,  grew  112  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  on  an  acre.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  his  figures.  We  have  no  such 
yield  at  Hope  Farm,  but  for  growing 
among  young  trees  or  on  rough,  hilly  land 
I  believe  this  variety  is  superior.  I  think 
it  will  give  more  food  value  on  our  land 
than  any  other  grain  we  can  grow,  for 
it  is  purebred  stock,  as  much  so  as  cow 
or  hog  or  hen,  and  it  carries  the  value  of 
pure  blood  along  with  it.  I  have  a  very 
good  dent  in  one  field  for  comparison. 
The  stalks  are  much  larger — too  large 
for  the  young  trees — but  I  am  sure  the 
Canada  flint  will  outyield  it  by  40  per 

cent,  of  grain . I  never  knew 

the  cover  crops  to  grow  as  they  do  this 
Fall.  We  have  had  rain  enough  to  wet 
the  soil  down  through  and  the  soft  hu¬ 
mid  weather  certainly  does  start  things. 
Grass  has  come  back  to  the  pasture  and 
Crab-grass  is  in  its  glory.  The  straw¬ 
berries  need  more  cultivating  and  hoe¬ 
ing.  As  a  rule,  rye  requires  a  week  or 
10  days  to  get  above  ground,  but  this 
year  seed  put  in  on  Saturday  was  two 
inches  high  by  the  next  Thursday.  I 
never  saw  this  grain  shoot  up  so  rapidly. 
The  Crimson  clover  is  also  starting  well. 

.  .  .  It  is  bad  weather  for  peaches 

for  brown  rot  is  spreading  fast.  As 
usual  it  is  worse  on  the  rough  or  fuzzy 
sorts.  We  shall  lose  a  share  of  our  crop 
and  I  hate  to  feed  good  peaches  to  B. 
Rot.  Every  year  at  peach  time  I  feel 
disposed  to  say  a  good  word  for  the 
Crosby  peach.  It  is  not  much  to  look- 
at,  and  in  a  year  like  this  has  little 
value  in  the  market.  But  for  a  canning 
peach  it  has  no  superior — good  flavor  and 
yellow  as  gold  in  the  jar.  Then  the  tree 
is  hardy  and  will  grow  almost  anywhere, 
and  the  fruit  is  rarely  troubled  by  rot. 
Another  thing  which  impresses,  me  at 
peach  time  is  the  fact  that  some  varieties 
are  bluffers,  like  some  humans.  We  have 
one  orchard  of  a  dozen  different  varieties 
planted  some  years  ago  to  see  which  sorts 
we  wanted  for  commercial  use.  It  is 
well  enough  to  hear  what  the  experts 
say,  but  if  you  want  to  be  sure — find  out 
for  yourself.  In  this  trial  orchard  Globe 
and  Wheatland  have  made  tremendous 
trees,  and  a  visitor  walking  through  the 
orchard  in  May  might  say  these  are  the 
only  kinds  worth  planting.  It  would  be 
as  foolish  as  picking  out  laying  hens  on 
their  appearance  in  April.  For  these 
fine  great  trees  turn  up  in  August  with 
perhaps  a  dozen  peaches  about  as  large 
as  cannon  balls  and  half  of  them  never 
fully  ripen.  In  nearby  rows  Elberta, 
Carman,  Belle  of  Georgia  and  Salway 
form  smaller,  business-like  trees  which 
give  yearly,  five  or  more  baskets  of  good 
peaches,  while  Globe  and  Wheatland  are 
making  firewood  and  foliage.  They  are 
bluffing  drones  with  us — easy  to  detect. 
They  may  suit  other  sections,  but  one 
good  Belle  of  Georgia  is  worth  half  a 
dozen  Globes  at  Hope  Farm.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  one  can  find  great  differences  in 
individual  trees  of  the  same  variety.  In 
some  cases  this  is  made  quite  evident  by 
merely  walking  through  the  orchard.  In 
other  cases  a  careful  measurement  of  the 
yield  would  show  that  a  fair  proportion 
of  our  trees  are  “robbers” — just  as  test¬ 
ing  and  weighing  the  milk  from  the  cows 
in  a  dairy  herd  will  find  some  fine-looking 
animals  that  are  as  useless  as  our  Globe 
trees.  When  we  come  to  ask  if  this  can 
be  remedied  by  budding  from  our  best 
trees  we  run  into  a  hot  argument  where 
neither  side  can  prove  much  of  anything 
yet.  I  think  it  is  worth  studying  out  to 
the  end.  .  .  .  Our  potato  crop  is  very 
poor,  as  is  the  case  all  through  this  sec¬ 
tion.  I  think  our  farmers  generally  have 
about  the  poorest  crop  on  record.  The 
total  crop  of  the  country  is  short  and 
prices  ought  to  run  high,  as  the  U.  S. 
quarantine  against  diseased  potatoes  will 
keep  out  imports  from  Europe. 

H.  W.  C. 


“I  heard  that  the  first  time  Nubbs 
took  out  his  new  auto  it  turned  turtle.” 
“Yes,  and  he  was  very  much  upset  about 
it.” — Baltimore  American  . 


MONITOR  Fertilizer  DRILL 

Style  D-l,  with  Interior  or  “Double  Run”  Feed 


Saves 

Seed 

and 

Fertilizer 


Improves 

Grade 
and 
Yield 


IT  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 

By  the  saving  in  amount  of  Seed  and  Fertilizer  sown— By  a  bigger  yield — By  a 
better  grade. 

SAVES  SEED — With  the  famous  Monitor 
Double  Disc  Furrow  Opener,  dropping  in  front 
of  the  bearing  with  downward  turn  of  the  disc, 
every  grain  of  seed  and  particle  of  Fertilizer  is 
placed  at  the  proper  depth.  None  is  wasted — 
none  too  shallow — none  too  deep — none  on  the 
top  of  the  ground — Every  Seed  Grows. 

INCREASES  THE  YEILD— The  seed  being 
deposited  in  two  rows — in  a  clean  furrow — 
properly  covered  —  sprouts  uniformly  —  comes 
up  evenly  —  has  ample  room  to  stool  —  more 
normal  plants  to  the  acre — A  Bigger  Crop. 

IMPROVES  THE  GRADE — All  theseed  being 
at  the  same  depth  and  spouting  uniformly — it 
grows  evenly  and  all  matures  at  the  same  time — 

A  Better  Grade. 

SAVES  FERTILIZER— With  the  best  Fertil¬ 
izer  Feed  ever  built  and  sowing  any  desired 
quantity,  dropping  it  in  the  same  spout  as  the 
grain — All  the  Fertilizer  is  Utilized. 

SOWS  ANYTHING — from  Alfalfa  to  Bearded  Oats- 
without  cracking  or  bunching. 

OPEN  FURROW  ATTACHMENT — Sows  oats  in  an  open  furrow,  any 
depth  up  to  nine  inches — prevents  winter  freezing. 

SPECIAL  FEATURE — An  agitator  is  furnished  for  successfully  handling 
Bearded  Oats — furnished  as  an  extra. 

Built  in  all  standard  sizes.  Also  with  single  disc,  shoe  or  hoe  furrow  opener. 


-in  any  desired  amount, 


Ask  any  Flying  Dutchman  Dealer  and  Write  for 
FREE  Booklet. 

NEW  YORK  MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  i04  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  104  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


Is  endorsed  by  the  leading  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  stations  as  the 
best  and  most  economical 
source  of  Phosphorus.  It  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  intelligent 
farmer  who  utilizes  na- 
AS.  ture’s  abundant  sup- 
ply  of  Nitrogen  by 
growing  legumes 


our 
irms  in 
IcLean  Co 
I.,  have  in  10 
pars  produced 
ops  of  an  average 
alue  of  $149.86  per 
ere.  Four  adjoining 
irms  to  which  two  liberal 
pplication*  of  Rock  Phos- 
hate  have  been  made  in  the 
ime  period  produced  crops  of  an 
verage  value  of  $2  26.36  per  acre, 
^rilc  us  for  literature  and  prices. 

Mention  «h»*  pA pet 


and  keeping  his 
soil  alive 
with  hu¬ 
mus. 


mime 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


BEST 


ON  EARTH 


Write  us  for  Litmus  Paper  to  test  your  soil  for 
lime  requirements.  It  is  FREE.  Our  Lime  Car¬ 
bonate  guaranteed  in  every  respect.  Let  us 
prove  it  to  you. 

INTERNATIONAL  AGR’L  CORP. 

Caledonia  Marl  Branch 

812  MARINE  BANK  BLDG..  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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LIGHT-  STRONG -BIG  CAPACITY 


It  will  soon  pay  for  itself,  Mr.  Thresherman.  It  will  serve  you  faithfully. 
Don’t  invest  in  one  of  the  bridge-breakers,  the  kind  that  cost  so  much  to  haul  and 
:  operate.  Figure  on  a  Gray  and  compare  the  big  saving  in  first  cost.  You  11  get 
'the  same  capacity  and  durability  in  a  lighter  machine  if  you  buy  one  of  our 


THRESHERS 


73  years  of  experience  stand  back  of  them.  We 
are  known  from  coast  to  coast.  Gray  Thresh¬ 
ers  are  famous  for  durability,  simplicity,  accessi¬ 
bility,  few  parts,  uniform  threshing,  low  repair 
cost,  easy  transportation,  great  stiength,  and  low  first  cost. 
We  make  many  sizes  for  the  fanner’s  private  use  or  for  con¬ 
tracting  Threshermen.  Send  postal  now  for  our  brand  new 
recently  rewritten  Catalog  with  new  pictures.  It’s  free. 

W.  GRAY’S  SOINS.  14  South  Street,  Middletown  Springs,  Vermont^ 


Gray  Threshers 
Gray  Horse  Powers 
Gray  Saw  Machines 
Gray  Ensilage  Cutters 
Gray  Gasoline  Engines 


A  Price  Easy 


Heal  for 
Hilly  Country — 
Simple — Few  Parts 
—  Medium  Power 
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Ruralisms 


'THFC  RURAt  NEW-YORKER 


Commercial  Lettuce  Growing, 

We  have  a  10-acre  field  where  we  want 
to  raise  lettuce  next.  Spring.  We  are 
inexperienced  and  wish  to  know  how  to 
prepare  our  soil,  when  to  plant  seeds, 
how  to  prepare  hotbed,  when  to  trans¬ 
plant,  how  to  plant  it,  and  how  to  culti¬ 
vate  until  ready  for  market.  c.  b.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

There  are  many  ways  and  times  for 
growing  lettuce.  In  your  section  of 
South  J ersey  you  can  use  the  same  meth¬ 
ods  we  use  here,  for  your  climate  is  not 
greatly  colder  than  in  Southeast  Mary¬ 
land.  For  the  Fall  crop  in  the  open 
ground  I  sowed  seed  of  the  Big  Boston 
lettuce  the  first  of  August  and  the  plants 
are  now  well  up.  These  will  be  trans¬ 
planted  into  heavily  manured  beds  made 
six  feet  wide  with  alleys  between.  The 
plants  are  set  eight  inches  apart  each 
way,  and  of  course  all  cultivation  is 
done  by  hand.  This  crop  is  for  Fall 
heading  outside.  Then  the  last  of  Au¬ 
gust  I  sow  again,  and  these  plants  are 
set  in  the  frames  at  same  distances  as 
those  in  the  open  ground.  I  use  sashes 
with  two  layers  of  glass,  and  bank  the 
frames  well  on  the  outside  to  keep  frost 
from  creeping  under.  Then  the  double 
glazed  sashes  will  keep  out  all  frost.  The 
frames  are  well  stuffed  with  rotten  ma¬ 
nure,  and  after  the  plants  recover  from 
the  transplanting  heavy  application  of  a 
high-grade  commercial  fertilizer  is  worked 
in  between  the  rows.  Heavy  feeding  is 
necessary  to  make  good  head  lettuce. 

This  crop  comes  off  at  Christmas  and 
New  Year,  and  the  frames  that  grew  it 
are  then  sown  to  radishes  and  beets.  A 
sowing  of  the  Big  Boston  lettuce  is  made 
in  a  frame  under  sashes  in  October  and 
these  plants  are  set  in  the  frames  in  late 
November  for  the  late  Winter  and  early 
Spring  heading.  A  sowing  is  made  in 
early  September  and  the  plants  are  set 
later  in  open  furrows  running  east  and 
west  as  a  Winter  protection  and  in  the 
average  Winter  here  they  will  go  through 
all  right  and  head  in  early  Spring.  Then, 
as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  worked  in  good 
order  I  sow  seed  in  rows  and  thin  out  to 
a  stand  about  eight  inches  apart  and 
these  make  the  latest  lettuce  I  grow,  com¬ 
ing  in  May.  After  that  I  like  to  grow 
endive  in  place  of  lettuce  for  the  hot 
weather.  But  whether  in  frames  or  in 
the  open  ground  the  great  necessity  is  to 
feed  the  crop  heavily.  I  never  use  hot¬ 
beds.  I  can  get  with  such  a  hardy  plant 
as  good  results  with  the  double  glazed 
sashes  on  a  cold  frame.  Tender  things 
like  tomatoes  and  egg  plants  I  start  in 
the  greenhouse.  You  will  not  need  a 
hotbed  for  lettuce  if  you  use  the  double 
sashes.  w.  f.  massey. 


Squash  Borer;  Apple  Buds. 

1.  TV  hat  is  ■  the  trouble  with  my 
squashes?  The  seeds  were  planted  oil 
new  ground,  having  been  in  sod  for  15 
or  18  years,  high  and  dry.  This  Spring 
the  ground  was  plowed  and  worked  again 
with  a  grubbing  hoe.  The  squash  seeds 
were  planted  in  the  finest  of  top  soil,  well 
mixed  with  horse  manure  and  patent  fer¬ 
tilizer.  The  vines  grew  very  rapidly  un¬ 
til  recently,  when  I  noticed  some  vines 
were  dying.  I  discovered  large  white 
grubs  in  the  heart  of  the  vines.  I  have 
been  told  by  our  local  florist  that  I  had 
the  squashes  planted  in  the  wrong  kind 
of  ground.  2.  Last  Fall  I  budded  sev¬ 
eral  apple  trees  with  Baldwin  buds.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  buds  started  and  grew  very 
rapidly,  a  few  died  entirely,  and  several 
of  the  buds  are  yet  alive  or  green,  but 
do  not  sprout.  What  is  the  trouble  with 
those  that  do  not  sprout?  j.  b.  l. 

Dover,  N.  J. 

1.  Your  squashes  have  been  attacked 
by  squash  vine-borer,  and  as  the  borer 
lives  and  inflicts  its  injury  within  the 
stem  of  the  plant,  it  cannot  be  destroyed 
by  the  use  of  insecticides.  The  only  sure 
remedy  lies  in  pulling  up  the  vines  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  wilt  and  destroying 
them  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  in¬ 
sect.  I  have  used  bisulphide  of  carbon 
"ith  some  little  success  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  this  insect,  but  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  save  all  the  plants  at¬ 
tacked,  but  it  will  destroy  the  borer  and 
save  many  plants  that  have  been  at¬ 
tacked.  To  use  the  bisulphide  take  a 
pointed  stick  about  one  inch  in  diameter 
and  make  a  hole  three  or  four  inches 
deep  in  the  center  of  the  hill,  into  which 
pour  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  bi¬ 
sulphide  and  immediately  cover  the  hole 
with  damp  soil  to  prevent  the  gas  es¬ 
caping.  The  gas  will  penetrate  the  soil 
quite  a  distance  in  every  direction,  and 


destroy  all  insect  life  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact.  Bisulphide  of  carbon 
is  highly  inflammable  and  care  must  be 
taken  that  fire  is  not  brought  in  contact 
with  it,  or  very  serious  results  may  fol¬ 
low.  The  soil  or  location  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  matter  of  your 
squash  being  attacked  by  the  vine-borer, 
as  the  insect  is  not  a  respecter  of  soils 
or  locations,  and  a  squash  vine  is  food 
for  him  on  low  land  as  well  as  high  land, 
on  rich  and  poor  soil,  and  new  and  old 
soil ;  it  is  all  the  same  to  him.  Your 
land  and  manner  of  planting  is  all  right 
for  squash,  and  all  vines  you  are  able 
to  save  from  the  borer  will  no  doubt  give 
a  good  account  of  themselves. 

2.  The  reason  why  the  buds  did  not 
start  growth  is  because  of  their  being 
what  is  called  blind  or  undeveloped  bud. 
When  budding  trees  of  any  kind  always 
examine  the  bud  before  setting  it,  to  see 
that  the  bud  is  full  and  plump.  If  other¬ 
wise  do  not  use  it,  as  there  is  always 
danger  of  immature  buds  failing  to  start 
growth.  K. 

Fruits  for  Georgia. 

Will  you  give  me  through  The  R.  N.-Y. 
a,  ,°f  peaches  and  apples  suited  to 
this  latitude,  to  cover  the  fruiting  season? 

I  want  them  for  home  use,  so  want  eating 
quality.  r.  T.  At 

East  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Peaches  do  well  in  the  region  of  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  and  all  over  that  State,  with 
few  exceptions.  The  following  list  will 
be  found  to  be  reliable  varieties  and  cover 
the  entire  season  of  the  ripening  of  this 
fruit  and  they  are  arranged  in  order  of 
ripening  or  very  nearly  so.  Triumph, 
Hiley,  Mountain  Rose,  Carman,  Cham¬ 
pion,  Elberta,  Belle  of  Georgia,  Crothers, 
Salway  and  Bilyen.  Apples  are  not  so 
successful  so  far  south  as  Atlanta  as 
farther  north,  but  with  good  care  the 
trees  will  do  fairly  well.  This  list  will 
be  quite  suitable  for  family  use,  by  plant¬ 
ing  but  very  few  of  the  early  kinds  and 
more  of  the  later  ones,  which  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  order  of  ripening :  Yellow 
Transparent,  Red  June,  Benoni,  Garden 
Royal,  Lowell,  Golden  Sweet,  Jefferis, 
Melon,  Grimes,  Mother,  Delicious,  Wine- 
sap,  York  Imperial.  n.  e.  v.  d. 
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Barber:  How  would  you  like  to  have 
your  hair  cut,  sir?  Customer:  With 
scissors,  sir !  Did  ye  s’pose  I  wanted  it 
done  with  a  scythe? — Tit-Bits. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  THE 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
square  deal.”  Seo  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The 

American 

Breakfast 

Post 

Toasties 

and  Cream 

Thin  bits  of  choicest 
Indian  Corn,  so  skilfully 
cooked  and  toasted  that 
they  are  deliciously  crisp 
and  appetizing. 

Wholesome 
Nourishing 
Easy  to  Serve 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

Post  Toasties 
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Any  One  Can  Lay 

Good  Walks  with  ALPHA 

Nothing  improves  a  property  rpore  than  trim,  durable  walks. 

Don’t  let  your  visitors  walk  in  dust,  mud  or  slush.  JBoardwalks 
splinter,  spatter  and  rot.  Brick  walks  get  grassy  and  out  of  shape. 

The  most  satisfactory  and  economical  of  all  walks  is  the  concrete 
walk — -which  you  can  easily  lay  for  yourself.  Requires  only  good 
cement,  sand  and  gravel,  crushed  stone,  or  other  hard  material. 
Concrete  is  smooth  and  solid.  Every  rain  washes  it  clean.  The 
housewife  is  pleased ;  no  longer  are  her  floors  tracked.  It  is  easy  to 
shovel  snow  off  a  concrete  walk ;  no  nails  or  uneven  edges.  The 
concrete  walk  lasts  like  stone;  stays  more  level. 

But  in  starting  out  to  lay  permanent  walks,  be  sure  your  material 
is  right.  Cheap  cement  is  likely  to  ruin  the  entire  job.  Use 

THE  GUARANTEED 
PORTLAND 


CEM 


which  represents  the  high-water  mark  of  quality.  ALPHA  was  used 
in  laying  the  walk-ways  of  the  great  Hudson  Terminal  Building  of 
New  York,  over  which  a  good-sized  army  of  people  travel  every  day. 
ALPHA  is  being  used  for  the  beautiful  new  roads  of  Central  Park, 
New  York.  ALPHA  has  been  used  in  a  long  list  of  famous  con¬ 
crete  structures,  where  the  cement  had  to  meet  the  most  exacting  tests. 

Specify  ALPHA  and  Be  Sure 

ALPHA  represents  the  Experience  of  twenty-two  years  in  cement 
making.  Expert  chemists  inspect  it  during  every  hour  of  its  making. 
ALPHA  is  absolutely  guaranteed.  In  fineness,  soundness  and  strength 
it  is  exceptional ;  it  more  than  meets  the  rigid  specifications  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  Remember  that  “Portland”  merely  means  a  class 
of  cement.  By  insisting  on  ALPH-A — by  refusing  “just  as  good” 
substitutes  and  laying  your  walks  carefully  —  you  are  sure  of  work 
that  will  satisfy  you  and  those  who  follow  you. 

25-Cent  Concrete  Book  Sent  Free 

The  concrete  walk  is  just  one  of  a  score  of  concrete  improvements  that  you 
can  put  in  for  yourself.  Our  Book,  “Concrete  in  the  Country,”  tells  clearly 
how  to  construct  the  best  gutters, 
floors,  caps,  platforms,  driveways, 
fence-posts,  etc.  The  regular  prioe 
is  25  cents,  but  a  copy  will  be  sept 
free  if  you  are  interested  in  using 
cement.  Mail  the  coupon  and  re¬ 
ceive  also  booklet  on  ALPHA 

Portland  Cement,  telling  how  to 
mix  and  handle  your  cement  in 
the  best  way.  The  beat  -dealers 
everywhere  can  supply  AL¬ 
PHA.  If  yours  won’t  we 
will  tell  of  a  dealer  who  will 
furnish  ALPHA. 


\ 

^  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

I  am  interested  in  concrete  work  and  am  thinking 
s 

5  of  building  a _ 

s 

5  t  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  copy  of  your  book  on  country 
5  concrete-  construction,  also  further,  information  about 
§  ALPHA,  the  Guaranteed  Portland  Cement. 


Name. 


Address- 


RNY— s:o. 


Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co. 

General  Offices  :  E&Ston,  Pa. 


Equal  To  Finest  Auto  Springs 

't  in  principle,  quality  of  steel  and  grade  \ 
of  workmanship— in  fact,  made  in  a  large 
auto  spring  plant — Harvey  Bolster  Springs  can 
not  be  excelled  for  resiliency,  durability  and  | 

1  appearance.  Get  a  set  and  save  many  dollars 
hauling  your  perishables.  Beware  of 
substitutes.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  writeus. 

Harvey  Spring  Co.,  716 17thSt.,  Bacine.Wis. 


IRVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS- 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  All 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 

THE  E.  B1GLQW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 
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•‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

YVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  P.ut  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  mwe  good  anyloss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  1"  °Sr 

columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  Pm^Lneei 

sc  fibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers  N«Uner  ?  “LYfJ? 
resnomable  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  1 "SSSl?! ifS?  Yomes 
the  transaction. and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rleal  Mm  Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser.  


There  was  the  usual  swarm  of  humanity  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair,  with  a  good  display  of  all  farm 
products.  We  shall  give  studies  of  the  fruit,  li\e 
stock  and  machinery— somewhat  out  of  (lie  line  of 
ordinary  "reports.”  The  show  seemed  different  from 
that  of  former  years.  There  was  no  such  jam  in 
the  struggle  for  food  and  a  place  to  sleep  which 
formerly  stretched  the  capacity  of  Syracuse  to  the 
limit.  There  were  apparently  fewer  practical  farm¬ 
ers  on  the  Fair  Grounds.  In  fact  the  exhibition 
seems  to  have  broken  away  from  a  "Fair  and  en¬ 
tered  the  list  of  expositions.  Its  appeal  seems  now 
to  he  more  to  town  and  city  people  rather  than  to 
plain  farmers.  The  educational  features  are  still 
there,  and  any  farmer  can  learn  much  about  his 
business,  but  it  is  a  fair  criticism  to  say  that  the 
spirit  of  the  exposition  is  drifting  more  and  more 
toward  the  town  and  city  visitor. 


* 


I  am  thinking  very  soon  of  making  an  investment  in 
high-grade  cattle  for  a  farm  I  have  in  Massachusetts. 

I  wish  to  learn  at  once  all  about  pedigrees,  methods 
of  registration  of  cattle,  names  and  location  of  cattle 
societies,  also  some  of  the  more  important  importers 
and  distributors  of  good  cattle.  In  other  words,  I  want 
to  “get  my  bearings”  and  all  possible  fundamental  in¬ 
formation  obtainable.  w*  H.  F. 

New  York. 

That  is  a  fair  sample  of  letters  which  come  to  us 
every  week.  We  are  convinced  that  there  are  more 
of  such  prospective  buyers  among  the  readers  of 
The  It.  N.-Y.  than  could  be  found  by  any  other  paper 
in  the  country.  We  have  told  this  man  where  to  go 
and  learn  about  the  various  herd  books  and  forms 
of  registration,  and  introduced  him  to  breeders  who 
can  fit  him  out  with  cattle.  There  are  hundreds 
more  like  him.  Some  of  them  are  men  of  means 
who  have  -bought  farms  or  wish  to  stock  up  old  fam¬ 
ily  places.  Others  are  fruit  growers  or  gardeners 
who  want  a  small  herd  of  choice  cattle.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  to  us  that  certain  lines  of  the  dairy  business 
are  rapidly  changing.  Many  of  the  old-time  one- 
man  dairies  of  about  10  cows  are  being  given  up — 
driven  out  by  the  high  cost  of  making  milk  or  the 
hard  requirements  of  inspectors.  Their  places  will 
be  taken  by  small  herds  of  high-grade  or  purebred 
cows  kept  on  fruit  farms  or  market  gardens  to  con¬ 
sume  the  wastes  and  provide  Winter  work.  The 
demand  that  we  speak  of  comes  from  men  who 
have  the  capital  with  which  to  buy  the  best. 

* 

We  still  keep  right  at  the  commission  man’s  law. 
The  Ii.  N.-Y.  worked  for  years  to  help  make  the  law 
possible — now  we  are  prepared  to  work  harder  to 
make  it  workable.  As  a  sample  of  the  way  some  of 
the  dealers  are  squirming  here  is  a  note  written  one 
of  our  readers: 

I  have  noticed  that  you  ship  to  a  New  York  mer¬ 
chant,  who  sells  them  again.  Now  I  am  taking  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  writing  to  you  hoping  that  you  will  grant  me 
a  trial  shipment.  Now  I  want  these  eggs  for  my  per¬ 
sonal  use,  and  I  can  offer  you  one-half  cent  below  the 
highest  quotation  net.  You  will  notice  that  I  do  not 
make  a  business  out  of  it,  but  for  my  personal  use. 

Now  the  object  of  all  this  beuevoleuce  on  the  part 
of  the  dealers  is  to  kill  off  commission  shipment  if 
they  can.  The  new  law  covers  commission  sales, 
but  would  not  hold  a  dealer  responsible  for  any  such 
deal  as  this  man  suggests.  He  might  find  fault  with 
your  eggs  and  send  what  lie  saw  fit.  Of  course  he 
could  also  do  that  on  a  commission  sale,  but  in  the 
latter  case  you  might  get  him  on  his  bond,  while  the 
way  he  suggests  would  leave  him  free.  Many  of  the 
dealers  want  to  make  the  new  law  look  like  a  farce. 
They  think  this  will  follow  if  they  can  get  shippers 
to  give  up  commission  sales.  There  would  then  be 
no  chance  for  strengthening  the  law  next  Winter. 
If  we  let  the  law  become  a  plaything  Albany  will 
not  listen  again.  If  we  make  it  a  cutting  tool  Albany 
will  come  running  with  hand  at  the  ear  to  listen. 
Make  your  dealer  show  his  license  and  hold  him 
to  a  commission  sale. 


<THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

If  there  is  one  fake  meaner  than  another  it  is  the 
one  who  advertises  the  snide  medical  “cure.”  Some 
of  these  cures  represent  just  petty  robbery.  One 
prominent  “cancer  cure”  was  found  to  be  cloth  bags 
containing  a  mixture  of  98  per  cent  of  sand  and 
clay  and  two  per  cent  of  bone  black.  It  was  claimed 
that  this  would  “draw  the  cancer  poison  from  the 
system.”  Many  deluded  dupes  paid  $5  or  more  for 
this  “cure.”  It  was  harmless  at  least,  but  many 
others  are  loaded  with  dangerous  drugs  or  liquor. 

It  is  hard  to  shut  these  fakes  out  of  the  mail.  The 
manufacturers  are  not  required  to  submit  their  stuff 
for  examination  before  selling  it.  and  they  are  not 
obliged  to  print  the  complete  formula  on  the  label. 
The  government  must  prove  that  the  stuff  is  a  fake 
or  is  injurious  before  the  sale  can  be  stopped.  And 
when  the  government  attempts  to  prove  this,  if  there 
is  great  profit  in  the  business,  there  will  he  lined  up 
to  defend  the  nasty  stuff  great  chemists  and  experts 
who  have  been  hired  with  part  of  the  graft.  And 
great  newspapers  take  another  part  of  the  graft  for 
advertising.  It  is  often  hard  for  the  government  to 
make  headway  against  these  forces  and  stop  the 
sale  of  such  fakes.  Every  decent  man  and  woman 
should  lieli»  by  refusing  to  buy  such  stuff  and  de¬ 
nouncing  them  whenever  a  chance  is  offered. 

* 

Many  Southern  potato  growers  find  themselves 
face  to  face  with  a  great  trouble.  The  Irish  Cobbler 
is  the  favorite  variety  for  growing  in  parts  of  the 
South.  While  not  the  earliest  this  variety  is  a  heavy 
yielder,  a  strong,  quick  grower  and  with  a  shape  that 
is  recognized  in  the  market.  The  demand  is  for  “Cob¬ 
blers,”  though  other  good  varieties  are  introduced  and 
sold.  The  popularity  of  this  variety  lias  led  to  mis¬ 
takes  and  dishonesty  until  the  papers  do  not  fit  the 
potato.  Northern  growers  have  begun  to  mix  in  with 
the  Cobblers  other  varieties  of  much  the  same  shape 
and  appearance,  until  now  complaints  come  thick 
and  fast  about  bogus  seed.  A  grower  will  find  one- 
third  or  more  of  his  crop  some  late  variety  which  is 
worse  than  useless  for  his  purpose.  The  only  ad¬ 
vantage  the  Southern  grower  has  is  his  ability  to 
get  his  crop  into  the  early  market.  The  true  Cob¬ 
bler  permits  him  to  do  this,  but  it  is  nonsense  for 
him  to  plant  varieties  which  will  ripen  along  with 
Cobblers  grown  in  the  latitude  of  New  York.  Yet 
this  is  what  happens  when  this  mixed  or  mongrel 
seed  is  planted.  At  the  time  when  his  potatoes 
ought  to  he  on  the  market  the  late  varieties  which 
have  been  palmed  off  on  him  have  barely  begun  to 
set  tubers.  The  thing  is  rapidly  becoming  a  serious 
nuisance,  and  the  seedsmen  and  seed  growers  must 
stop  it  or  lose  their  reputation  and  their jtrade.  This 
mongrel  seed  is  as  bad  a  fraud  upon  the  purchaser 
as  is  selling  grade  cattle  for  purebred  stock,  and  the 
average  buyer  has  little  idea  how  badly  the  Irish 
Cobbler  seed  is  adulterated.  The  mix-up  is  so  bad 
that  no  seedsman  lias  any  business  to  guarantee 
pure  Cobbler  seed  unless  every  tuber  is  grown  un¬ 
der  his  own  eye  and  the  misfits  or  “rogues”  pulled 
out  before  they  form  tubers. 

* 

On  page  1002  we  referred  to  the  failure  of  Marc 
W.  Cole  to  'receive  a  renomination  for  the  New  York 
Assembly.  This  case  is  probably  typical  of  others 
in  New  York  in  one  of  the  most  curious  political 
mix-ups  the  State  has  ever  known.  Mr.  Cole  served 
Orleans  County  well.  He  supported  the  progressive 
measures  before  the  Legislating,  and  when  the  Or¬ 
leans  County  folks  demanded  support  of  direct  pri¬ 
maries  Mr.  Cole  voted  for  the  bill  against  the  wishes 
of  party  leaders.  When  the  question  of  impeaching 
Gov.  Sulzer  came  up,  Mr.  Cole,  after  first  opposing 
the  report,  voted  for  impeachment.  The  Orleans 
County  people,  or  at  least  Mr.  Cole’s  party,  connect¬ 
ed  Gov.  Sulzer  with  his  primary  bill,  and  were  as 
much  opposed  to  impeachment  as  they  were  in  favor 
of  primaries.  Mr.  Cole  obeyed  them  in  one  case 
and  opposed  them  in  the  other.  He  claimed  that  he 
acted  like  the  member  of  a  grand  jury  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  submitted  to  him.  The  primary  question  was 
for  the  people — the  impeachment  for  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  When  the  people  are  angry,  however,  they  do 
not  stoj)  to  discuss  fine  points.  If  a  man  does  not 
do  what  they  want  they  get  rid  of  him  if  they  can. 
They  may  make  a  mistake  in  doing  so,  hut  for  many 
years  they  have  done  the  other  thing  and  steadily 
lost  their  power.  That  “other  thing”  was  permitting 
the  politicians  to  argue  them  out  of  a  course  which 
instinct  taught  them  carried  the  moral  side  and  the 
plain  justice  of  a  question.  We  make  no  comment 
regarding  Gov.  Sulzer  and  his  troubles.  He  will 
have  a  fair  chance  to  defend  himself.  The  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  people  are  evidently  with  him,  not  so 
much  for  his  own  personality,  but  because  his  ene¬ 
mies  typify  to  country  people  that  brutal  thing  in 
politics  which  they  feel  has  long  held  them  in 
slavery. 


September  20, 

This  is  the  apple  puzzle  season.  Most  of  us  find 
apples  in  the  orchard  which  are  strange  to  us.  In 
one  mixed  orchard  at  home  the  boys  lost  the  original 
map,  and  as  the  fruit  comes  in  bearing  we  are  not 
sure  of  the  varieties.  As  they  mature  we  send  speci¬ 
mens  to  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washing¬ 
ton  for  identification,  and  thus  have  the  records  true. 
We  know  that  hundreds  of  readers  are  puzzled  in 
the  same  way  over  varieties.  Let  them  go  to  the 
highest  authority  at  once.  The  Department  has 
several  experts  of  high  reputation  who  will  gladly 
identify  your  fruit.  They  will  forward  you  franked 
mailing  boxes  in  which  the  apples  may  be  sent  with¬ 
out  charge.  Therefore  send  your  fruit  puzzles  direct 
to  the  Department. 

* 

*  Do  you  realize  what  parcel  post  is  doing  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  our  farmers?  There  will  soon  be  an  enor¬ 
mous  mail  trade  done  in  such  products  as  nuts,  ma¬ 
ple  sugar,  sausage,  dressed  poultry  and  choice  cuts 
of  meat  The  trade  will  start  with  those  things 
which  bring  15  cents  or  more  per  pound.  For  in¬ 
stance.  a  choice  chicken  will  bring  enough  to  pay 
the  postal  rates,  while  potatoes  would  not  pay. 
Some  of  our  readers  are  learning  how  to  advertise. 
One  of  them  lias  paid  $8  per  line  for  advertising 
pecans  and  found  it  profitable.  Our  advice  is  to 
advertise  in  your  local  town  papers  when  you  have 
something  choice  to  sell.  This  has  always  paid  us. 
You  can  sell  your  goods  and  you  make  a  friend  of 
the  paper.  You  are  justified  in  calling  upon  it  to 
defend  farm  interests  when  such  defense  is  needed. 

* 

One  day,  a  few  years  since,  a  young  man  walked 
in  upon  us  looking  for  a  position  as  farm  manager. 
He  said  he  had  just  been  graduated  at  a  leading 
agricultural  college  and  considered  himself  qualified 
to  conduct  a  large  farm.  He  did  not  look  the  part, 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that  he  bad  never  done 
real  farm  work.  We  sent  this  young  man  to  a  bluff, 
hearty  farmer  who  a  few  days  before  had  called 
for  a  head  farmer  or  superintendent.  This  man 
sized  the  young  fellow  up  accurately — lie  had  a 
good  understanding  of  the  principles  of  agriculture 
as  taught,  but  knew  little  or  nothing  of  how  it  was 
practiced. 

“Get  out  and  work  as  a  hired  man  first — you  can’t 
manage  men  until  you  know  what  a  man’s  work  is.” 

The  young  fellow  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  instead 
of  being  insulted  came  back  with  this:  “All  right, 
give  me  a  job  as  hired  man  and  I’ll  make  good.” 

He  got  the  job  and  stayed  by  it,  milking  and  doiug 
with  his  own  hands  the  very  thing  which  later  he 
meant  to  manage  or  direct  in  others.  He  got  the 
job  he  was  after  later,  and  found  his  experience 
the  best  possible  foundation  for  the  use  of  what  he 
learned  at  college.  The  manager  was  three  times  a 
boss  because  lie  had  been  a  real  hired  man.  We  do 
not  know  what  proportion  of  our  modern  college 
graduates  would  he  willing  to  take  such  criticism 
in  good  spirit,  yet  the  ability  to  do  so  ought  to  be  a 
part  of  their  college  course. 


BREVITIES. 

The  line  fence  question  is  a  very  live  wire. 

The  employer’s  liability  bill  before  the  last  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Legislature  failed  to  become  a  law.  This  answers 
several  readers. 

There  seem  to  be  more  35-cent  dollars  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  this  year.  The  transportation  companies  always 
get  a  100-cent  dollar. 

For  Fall  treatment  of  young  Alfalfa  we  would  clip 
now  and  let  the  clippings  lie  on  the  ground.  Then  let 
the  later  growth  alone. 

As  wild  goats  flourish  in  the  Alaskan  alps  the  live 
stock  bureau  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  considering  the  introduction  of  hardy  domestic 
goats  into  the  Canadian  North. 

A  new  law  that  became  effective  in  New  York  State 
September  1  compels  hotels  to  supply  sheets  with  a 
minimum  length  of  1)1  inches,  and  to  provide  fresh  bed¬ 
clothes  and  towels  for  each  guest. 

“Russell’s  White  Drops”  is  a  Rhode  Island  baby 
remedy.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  found  codein 
and  alcohol  in  it — which  would  make  it  more  of  a  baby 
killer.  It  should  be  “white  dope.” 

ACCORDING  to  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  fiscal  year  this  country  imported  3,770,041 
growing  trees.  France  sent  us  1,782,255  trees,  Ger¬ 
many  849.245.  and  Holland  090, G32. 

Now  they  have  a  “score  card”  for  babies  to.  be  used 
at  baby  shows.  Under  it  the  child  which  might  win 
the  leather  medal  on  bis  looks  alone  may  have  a  chance 
at  gold  with  his  brains  and  shape  considered. 

The  British  National  Land  and  Home  League  for 
Promoting  the  Revival  of  Country  Life  is  urging  the  for¬ 
mation  of  agricultural  wages  boards,  with  power  to 
fix  wage  scales  for  farm  laborers  in  accordance  nv  ltn 
local  conditions. 

Tn  our  local  market  a  farmer  stood  on  the  street 
selling  tomatoes,  or  trying  to,  Jit  15  cents  for  a  large 
basket.  A  girl  came  from  a  tenement  bouse,  passed  the 
wagon  to  a  grocery  store,  and  bought  a  can  of  toma¬ 
toes  for  12  cents!  This  is  one  example  of  the  high 
cost  of  both  living  and  intelligence. 
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Here  is  our  old  friend  stone  meal  once  more: 

I  have  just  been  advised  that  a  man  is  canvassing 
Lancaster  County  for  the  sale  of  ground  rock  or  stone 
meal  as  a  preventive  of  smut  in  wheat.  The  quantity 
required  is  a  quarter  ton  to  the  acre,  price  $25  a  ton, 
to  be  shipped  from  New  Jersey.  This  looks  like  one  of 
the  many  frauds  gotten  up  to  swindle  farmers.  B.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  given  the  facts  about  stone  meal  several 
times.  It  contains  a  small  amount  of  plant  food — 
worth  not  far  from  $3  per  ton  as  compared  with 
standard  fertilizing  substances.  Any  man  who  claims 
that  this  crushed  rock  will  prevent  smut  in  wheat  is 
a  fake,  and  any  farmer  who  listens  to  him  will 
waste  time.  You  might  just  as  well  claim  that  if  a 
man  will  only  chew’  oyster  shells  he  will  not  suffer 
from  poison  ivy  or  itch.  If  you  want  to  prevent 
the  smut. disease  soak  the  seed  grain  in  the  for¬ 
malin  solution  which  we  have  so  often  described. 
Waste  no  time  over  “stone  meal.”  It  will  be  like 
asking  for  bread  and  paying  a  long  price  for  stones. 

* 

The  latest  engineering  dream  is  to  control  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  change  the  climate  of  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  this  country.  The  warm  waters  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  flow  up  the  coast  until  they  are 
met  by  the  icy  waters  flowing  down  past  Labrador. 
This  meeting  of  warm  and  cold  currents  causes  the 
great  fogs  on  the  coast,  and  changes  the  climate.  If 
the  northern  icy  flow’  could  be  deflected  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  would  change  our  north¬ 
ern  coast  climate  and  make  it  more  like  that  along 
the  Pacific  Coast.  At  least  that  is  the  claim,  and  in 
order  to  bring  it  about  it  is  purposed  to  build  a 
high  bank  or  wall  from  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 
out  300  miles  across  the  “Grand  Banks.”  This  would 
deflect  the  flow  of  cold  water  from  the  North  and 
enable  the  Gulf  Stream  to  slowly  make  for  New 
England  a  climate  like  that  of  upper  California  and 
Oregon !  Surely  a  great  scheme — but  what  would 
become  of  our  Baldwin  and  Northern  Spy  apples? 
While  they  are  figuring  out  this  climatic  change  let 
us  give  our  thought  to  another  stream.  This  is  the 
flow'  of  farm  produce  to  market.  Somewhere  along 
the  way  it  strikes  a  cold  stream  which  freezes  G5 
cents  out  of  the  dollar.  It  is  the  35-cent  dollar  which 
makes  farming  seem  cold  to  many  a  bright  boy. 
How  a  50-cent  dollar  would  warm  up  the  atmosphere 
for  agriculture ! 

* 

In  the  same  mail  last  week  came  two  letters  about 
hydrated  lime.  One  was  from  a  manufacturer,  giv¬ 
ing  a  fair  statement  about  this  form  of  lime  and  its 
value.  The  other  came  from  a  farmer  who  had 
listened  to  the  guff  of  a  lime  agent.  This  agent 
claimed  that  his  hydrated  lime  was  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer,  since  it  could  make  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  available  in  the  soil.  It  would  also  cure  peach 
yellows  and  kill  potato  beetles  and  San  Josfi  scale. 
This  agent  was  simply  a  very  poor  liar,  or  else  so 
feeble-minded  that  he  ought  to  be  put  into  some 
institution.  Lime  is  one  of  the  most  useful  things 
in  our  eastern  farming,  but  when  a  man  tries  to 
make  you  think  “hydrated”  spells  miracle  he  should 
have  some  quicklime  slaked  under  him  to  remind 
him  of  what  is  to  come  if  he  keeps  up  his  yarns. 

Hydrated  lime  may  be  called  a  pure  water-slaked 
lime.  Suppose  we  burn  limestone  thoroughly.  We 
have  then  “lump”  or  “quick”  or  “stone”  lime.  This 
liine  may  be  slaked  in  the  usual  way  by  exposure 
to  air  or  by  using  water.  It  will  contain  not  only 
the  slaked  lime  but  15  to  20  per  cent  of  impurities, 
such  as  cinders,  coal  ashes,  sand,  pieces  of  unburned 
lime,  and  particles  not  fully  slaked.  Suppose  again 
we  take  this  same  quicklime  and  "hydrate”  it.  To 
do  this  the  lump  lime  is  first  cracked  or  ground  and 
passed  through  a  tube  where  it  is  exposed  to  a  fine 
•spray  of  water.  Thus  every  part  of  the  quicklime 
is  slaked  and  later  the  tine  lime  dust  is  separated 
from  the  impurities  and  coarser  particles.  Thus  the 
hydrated  lime  is  finer  than  the  ordinary  slaked  lime, 
more  uniform  in  quality  and  with  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  lime.  It  will  handle  better,  keep  better  and 
he  more  uniformly  effective.  It  has  not  miraculous 
powers  and  will  not  do  anything  which  other  good 
forms  of  slaked  lime  will  not  do.  It  usually  costs 
twice  as  much  or  more  than  slaked  lime.  We  have 
used  it  with  satisfaction,  but  with  a  good  lime 
spreader  to  handle  the  slaked  lime  we  got  more 
time  effect  for  a  dollar  in  that  form.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  foolish  for  writers  to  abuse  the  manufac¬ 
turers  when  they  offer  hydrated  lime  and  tell  the 
truth  about  it. 


FANCY  FRUIT  BY  MAIL. 

I  am  sending  you  by  parcel  post  to-day  an  apple 
mailing  carton  filled  with  Golden  Sweet  apples, 
dunking  you  might  be  interested  in  making  some 
further  reply  to  “S.  P.  T.,  Ashton,  Md. .”  on  page  953, 
'dio  asks  about  using  parcel  post  for  mailing  fancy 
truit.  This  carton  has  been  in  use  in  a  large  coiu- 
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mercial  orchard  in  Massachusetts  for  at  least  a  year 
for  marketing  extra  fancy  apples,  and  was  used  by 
us  for  mailing  as  soon  as  the  parcel  post  went  into 
effect.  We  began  sending  apples  in  January  as  far 
as  Washington,  I).  C.,  to  test  the  mailing  possibili¬ 
ties,  and  had  early  apples  on  sale  in  August  of  this 
year.  Our  mail  order  business  is  still  small,  as  it 
takes  some  time  to  work  up  a  new  business,  but  we 
hope  in  time  to  divide  the  middleman’s  profits  be¬ 
tween  producer  and  consumer  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both.  Postage  on  one  dozen  apples  in  the  first  two 
zones  rarely  exceeds  10  cents.  We  have  sent  As- 
traclian  apples  across  the  third  zone  successfully, 
but  at  that  distance  the  postage  ears  up  the  profits. 
A  Connecticut  firm  is  getting  out  a  carton  without 
inside  divisions  to  carry  one  peck,  but  I  have  not 
seen  it  used  by  mail.  The  weight  would  be  in  the 


MAILING  PACKAGE  FOR  FINE  APPLES. 
Fig.  400. 


neighborhood  of  14  pounds.  The  so-called  20-pound 
climax  basket  can  also  be  mailed.  It  carries  a  little 
over  a  peck  and  weighs  well  under  20  pounds  filled. 
The  risk  of  bruising  is,  of  course,  much  greater  in 
these  larger  parcels,  and  not  so  desirable  for  extra 
fancy  fruit.  e.  ferguson. 

Massachusetts. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  postage  on  these  apples  from  Cum- 
mington.  Mass.,  was  22  cents.  The  fruit  arrived  in 
fine  condition.  A  picture  of  the  mailing  package  is 
shown  at  Fig.  400.  and  the  brand  which  is  printed 
on  the  wrapping  paper  at  Fig.  401.  This  package 
is  12x9  inches  and  2}4  inches  deep.  We  believe  that 


BRAND  FOR  MAILAGE  APPLES.  Fig.  401. 

time  will  develop  a  good  mail  trade  in  high-class 
apples.  Thus  far  the  peaches  sent  us  have  not  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  best  condition. 


STROUT  LOSES  AGAIN. 

Some  time  back  we  published  a  complaint  of  a 
Connecticut  farmer,  who  was  threatened  with  suit 
by  the  Strout  Farm  Agency  for  the  collection  of  a 
withdrawal  fee.  He  had  previously  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  without  knowing  the  contents,  but  with  the 
representation  that  it  was  merely  a  listing  blank. 
We  said  that  we  did  not  believe  the  fee  could  be 
collected,  and  promised  to  pay  the  expense  of  de¬ 
fending  the  suit.  We  notified  the  Strout  Agency 
to  come  on  with  the  threatened  suit  if  they  wanted 
to  test  our  judgment  of  the  law  and  the  fact.  In 
the  meantime,  the  farmer,  Mr.  Reidenbaeh.  moved 
to  New  York  City,  and  Mr.  Strout,  evidently  believ¬ 
ing  that  he  had  a  better  chance  with  his  technical 
contract  in  the  city  court  than  he  would  before  a 
jury  of  farmers,  decided  to  bring  a  suit.  This  was 
tried  last  Wednesday  in  New  York  City  and  the 
following  letter  gives  the  result  : 

We  are  glad  to  state  that  the  E.  A.  Strout  Agency 
have  lost  their  withdrawal  suit  against  us,  for  which 
we  wish  to  thank  you  and  assure  you  that  we  very 
greatly  appreciate  all  you  have  done  for  us.  We  also 
feel  grateful  to  the  able  counsel  who  defended  us.  The 
jury  of  12  men  reached  a  verdict  within  25  minutes 
after  the  charge  by  the  judge  and  the  verdict  was  in 
our  favor.  Again  thanking  you,  we  remain, 

I’.  .1.  BKIDEXRACH  AND. SISTER, 

That  decision  covers  the  withdrawal  fee  where  the 
contract  was  signed  without  knowing  its  contents 


and  under  misrepresentation  by  the  agent.  No 
farmer  need  now  fear  the  Strout  threat  of  suit  to 
collect  this  fee  if  he  was  imposed  upon  when  he 
signed  the  contract.  Next  week  we  shall  give  more 
of  the  details.  It  is  enough  now  to  know  that  the 
Strout  bluff  was  called,  and  that  they  lost  at  a 
show-down. 


CROP  OUTLOOK. 


Government  Crop  Report. 


X  UU  V  I  < 


ikcpuiuiij;  jL>uuru  tae  i^urcau  or  kSta- 
trstics  of  the  United  .States  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates,  from  the  reports  of  the  correspondents  and 
agents  of  the  Bureau,  as  follows: 


For  the  United 

States : 

Condition, 
Sept  1, 

Probable 
Acreage  yield  in 

1913.  millions  of 

Crops 

1913 

1912 

Acres. 

bushels 

( lorn  . 

82.1 

106.884.000 

2,351 

Winter  Wheat.... 

•  •  .  .  .  . 

30,938.000 

511 

Spring  11  heat.  .  .  . 

..  75.3 

90.8 

18,663,000 

243 

( kits  . 

92.3 

38,341,000 

1.066 

Barley  . 

88.9 

7,255,000 

16S 

Rye  . 

2,134.000 

35 

Buckwheat  . 

. .  75.4 

91.6 

841.000 

11  hite  Potatoes. . . 

87.2 

3,685,000 

15 

Tobacco  . 

’. .  74.5 

81.1 

1,144,500 

325 

S61 

Flax  . 

S6.3 

2.425.000 

20 

Rice  . 

. .  88.0 

88.8 

824,100 

27 

Hay.  all  tame . 

Apples  . 

. .  81.8 

67.9 

48,293,000 

63 

CORN  BY  STATES. 


Per  cent 

of  TJ.  S.  Condition 


acreage 

September  1 

10-year 

States 

in  State. 

1913 

1912 

average 

Illinois  . 

_  9.9 

62 

85 

84 

Iowa  . 

.  9.3 

76 

93 

81 

Nebraska  . 

37 

80 

78 

Kansas  . 

_  6.9 

10 

74 

70 

Missouri  . 

41 

S4 

SO 

Texas  . 

78 

75 

74 

<  )klahoma  . 

39 

64 

69 

Indiana  . 

81 

85 

84 

Georgia  . 

....  3.8 

87 

75 

87 

Ohio  . 

81 

85 

82 

Kentucky  . 

_  3.4 

59 

87 

86 

Tennessee  . 

_  3.1 

65 

82 

86 

Alabama  . 

-  3.0 

78 

82 

88 

Mississippi  . .  . . 

_  3.0 

81 

81 

85 

North  Carolina. 

-  2.(5 

S7 

75 

S4 

South  Dakota  . . 

-  2.5 

7S 

87 

84 

Arkansas  . 

_  2.3 

71 

80 

82 

Minnesota  . 

o  o 

95 

S2 

83 

South  Carolina. 

-  1.9 

86 

77 

as 

1  irginia  . 

_  1.9 

85 

74 

S5 

Louisiana  . 

85 

81 

84 

Michigan  . 

80 

75 

SO 

W  isconsin  . 

....  1.5 

94 

80 

82 

Pennsylvania  . . 

_  1.4 

SI 

80 

S3 

United  States 

. 100.0 

65.1 

S2.1 

80.9 

OATS  BY  STATES.' 

States 

Per  cent 
of  U.  S. 
acreage 

Condition  at  time 
of  harvest 

10-year 

in  State. 

1913 

1912 

average 

Iowa  . 

..  12.7 

S3 

101 

81” 

Illinois  . 

53 

98 

78 

Minnesota  . 

. .  7.8 

87 

96 

81 

A\  isconsin  . 

90 

91 

S3 

Nebraska  . 

.  .  5.9 

70 

76 

72 

North  Dakota . 

72 

97 

77 

Kansas  . 

54 

84 

65 

Ohio  . 

72 

98 

82 

Indiana  . 

.  .  4.6 

51 

98 

78 

South  Dakota  .  .  . . 

.  .  4.2 

70 

87 

SO 

Michigan  . 

.  .  4.0 

78 

87 

SI 

New  York  . 

. .  3.4 

86 

78 

87 

Missouri  . 

. .  3.2 

56 

93 

73 

Pennsylvania  .... 

.  .  3.0 

83 

87 

86 

United  States... 

.  .  100.0 

74.0 

92.3 

79.3 

Cotton  Ginning  Report. 


The  Census  Bureau  states  that  cotton  from  the 
growth  of  1913,  ginned  prior  to  September  1.  amounted 
to  794,000  bales.  This  compared  with  730.935  bales 
last  year  to  September  1,  771.297  bales  iu  1911  and 
353,011  bales  in  1910.  Sea  Island  hales  included  430. 
compared  with  232  for  last  year.  Ginnings  by  States 
to  September  1  were  as  follows : 


Alabama  . 

Arkansas  . 

Florida  . 

Georgia  . 

Louisiana  . 

Mississippi  .... 
North  Carolina 

Oklahoma  . 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee . 

Texas  . 

All  other  States 


1913 

44.525 

2.200 

2,956 

72.622 

7,566 

2,027 

188 

4.943 

7.272 

9 

649.694 

4 


1912 

12.S24 

81 


1,832 

34,526 

1.724 


442 

674 

323 

4.260 


674,249 
•  •  •  • 


LOSSES  IN  GINSENG. 

Another  ginseng  company  seems  to  have  evaporated 
into  thin  air.  The  Millard  Ginseng  Gardens  of  Hous¬ 
ton,  Mo.,  some  years  ago  started  out  with  flaming  ban¬ 
ners.  _  Investments  were  called  for  with  the  "  usual 
glittering  bait  of  big  returns  for  a  small  investment. 
It  is  said  that  $75,000  was  sunk  in  the  enterprise.  One 
misfortune  after  another  followed,  ending  with  blight, 
a  disease  which  cleaned  out  the  ginseng  and  made  its 
culture  unprofitable.  The  enterprise  has  now  been 
abandoned,  except  that  the  small  roots  left  in  the 
ground  will  be  dug  and  sold  for  what  they  will  bring. 
This  is  but  one  of  many  a  failure  with  this  crop.  From 
the  first  we  have  advised  our  readers  that  ginseng  is  a 
gambler’s  crop.  The  root  has  very  little  medical  virtue, 
and  would  have  very  little  market  in  the  world,  except 
for  a  superstition  among  the  Chinese.  It  requires  more 
careful  culture  than  99  out  of  100  peoDle  are 
to  give,  and  the  plant  is  subject  to  several  diseases. 
A  few  men  have  made  money  out  of  ginseng,  bv  supply¬ 
ing  seeds  and  plants  to  other  cultivators.  A  very  few 
seem  to  have  made  some  money  by  actually  producing 
roots  large  enough  to  sell.  The  whole  business,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  gamble,  pur^  and  simple,  and  not  a  business 
for  the  average  grower  to  engage  in. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 

THE  BATTLEFIELD. 

Over  this  soft  turf,  this  rivulet’s  sands, 
We’re  trampled  by  a  hurrying  crowd, 
And  fiery  hearts  and  armed  hands 
Encountered  in  the  battlecloud. 

All !  never  shall  the  land  forget 

How  gushed  the  life-blood  of  her 
brave, — 

Gushed  warm  with  hope  and  courage  yet, 
Upon  the  soil  they  fought  to  save. 

Now  all  is  calm  and  hush  and  still ; 

Above  the  chirp  of  flitting  birds 
And  talk  of  children  on  the  hill, 

And  bell  of  wandering  kine  are  heard. 

No  solemn  host  goes  trailing  by 

The  black-mouthed  gun  and  staggering 
wain ; 

Men  start  not  at  the  battle-cry — 

O  be  it  never  heard  again. 

Soon  rested  those  who  fought,  but  those 
Who  mingled  in  the  harder  strife, 

For  truths  which  men  receive  not  now, 
Thy  warfare  only  ends  with  life. 

A  friendless  warfare !  lingering  long 
Through  weary  day  and  weary  year; 
A  wild  and  many  weaponed  throng 
Hung  on  thy  front  and  flank  and  rear. 

Yet  nerve  thy  spirit  to  the  proof 
And  blench  not  at  thy  chosen  lot ; 

The  timid  good  may  stand  aloof, 

Thy  sage  may  frown — yet  faint  thou 
not. 

Nor  heed  the  shaft  too  surely  cast, 

The  foul  and  hissing  bolt  of  scorn ; 

For  with  thy  side  shall  dwell,  at  last, 

The  victory  of  endurance  born. 

Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again, — 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers ; 

But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 
And  dies  among  his  worshipers. 

Yea.  though  thou  lie  upon  the  dust, 

When  thy  color  helped  thee  flee  in  fear 
Die  full  of  hope  and  manly  trust 
Like  those  who  fell  in  battle  here ! 

Another  hand  thy  sword  shall  wield, 
Another  hand  the  standard  wave, 

Till  from  the  trumpet’s  mouth  is  pealed 
The  blast  of  triumph  o’er  thy  grave. 

— William  Cullen  Bryant. 
* 

For  inexpensive  window  curtains 
cheesecloth  at  10  cents  a  yard  is  really 
very  nice ;  it  hangs  prettily,  and  is  cer¬ 
tainly  in  better  taste  than  coarse,  strag¬ 
gly-patterned  scrim  or  lace.  We  like 
white  or  a  creamy  tone  best,  but  a  rather 
dull  room  with  a  cold  northern  exposure 
gains  a  sunny  look  by  using  yellow 
cheesecloth  curtains.  If  the  curtains  are 
trimmed  with  a  stenciled  band  across  the 
bottom  they  are  very  attractive.  White 
cheesecloth  curtains  may  also  be  orna¬ 
mented  by  applying  a  band  of  flowered 
or  figured  material,  four  or  six  inches 
wide,  across  the  bottom.  The  blue  and 
white  Japanese  toweling  is  very  nice  for 
this  use. 

* 

Here  is  a  nice  recipe  for  sweet  pickled 
muskmelons:  Select  cantaloupes  or  musk- 
melons  not  too  ripe.  Cut  them  into  ob¬ 
long  pieces  and  remove  the  rind  and  soft 
part  near  the  seeds.  Prepare  the  spiced 
pickle  in  the  following  proportions :  To 
every  eight  pounds  of  melon  take  one 
pint  of  vinegar  and  three  pounds  of 
sugar.  Mix  half  a  teaspoonful  each  of 
ground  mace  and  cloves,  one  teaspoonful 
each  of  ginger,  allspice  and  cinnamon. 
Tie  this  mixture  into  a  small  piece  of 
cheesecloth  and  boil  it  with  the  vinegar. 
Cook  the  melon  carefully  in  the  hot  syrup 
until  it  is  tender,  then  skim  out  into  a 
large  bowl.  Boil  the  liquor  down  and 
pour  it  over  the  fruit.  Repeat  this  three 
or  four  times,  and  the  last  time  heat  all 
together,  then  put  into  jars  and  seal. 

* 

Sudden  attacks  of  indigestion  that,  by 
gas  formation,  cause  pressure  on  the 
heart,  may  usually  be  relieved  by  a  sim¬ 
ple  mixture  of  peppermint  water  and 
aromatic  ammonia,  half  and  half.  The 
usual  dose  is  one-half  teaspoonful  in  a 
little  hot  water.  This  form  of  indiges¬ 
tion  often  causes  acute  suffering  to  old 
people,  its  symptoms  suggesting  an  at¬ 
tack  of  heart  disease,  and  if  unchecked 
it  may  prove  extremely  dangerous.  We 
do  not  believe  in  indiscriminate  dosing, 
but  the  simple  remedy  suggested  is  a 
very  useful  thing,  especially  in  an  iso¬ 
lated  household.  Remember  that  it  is 
peppermint  water,  not  extract  of  pepper¬ 
mint,  that  is  combined  with  the  am¬ 
monia,  and  the  water  used  with  it  should 
be  hot.  The  dose  may  be  repeated  after 
a  reasonable  interval  if  it  seems  wise. 
The  same  preparation  is  a  useful  stimu¬ 
lant  for  a  very  delicate  person  subject  to 
attacks  of  faintness. 


%  “Well-to-do  people  are  very  slack  at 
paying  their  bills,”  observes  a  corre¬ 
spondent.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
troubles  in  dealing  directly  with  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Many  a  poor  little  seamstress  in 
the  city  skimps  along  on  insufficient  food 
during  Summer,  because  bills  for  Spring 
sewing  have  not  been  paid  while  her 
customers  go  to  Europe,  or  travel  about 
in  search  of  pleasure.  This  has  always 
seemed  to  us  a  particularly  despicable 
form  of  swindling,  and  yet  the  people 
who  do  it  very  often  belong  to  the  class 
of  “our  prominent  citizens.”  Local 
tradesmen  often  tell  us  that  working 
people  of  small  means  pay  cash,  or  ex¬ 
pect  short  credit  only,  while  the  well-to- 
do  let  bills  run.  This  point  must  be 
well  considered  in  a  retail  trade  where 
there  is  either  direct  delivery  or  parcel 
post.  There  are  some  localities  where 
prompt  payment  is  general,  others  where 
there  is  a  disposition  to  hold  up  bills, 
and  the  farmer  must  study  his  field  just 
as  the  merchant  does,  and  eliminate,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  risk  of  loss.  There 
is  no  object  in  working  up  a  direct  trade 
if  payment  is  doubtful,  and  every  retailer 
knows  that  it  is  the  housekeeper  who 
only  pays  when  she  has  to  who  is  most 
extravagant  in  her  buying.  These  people 
do  not  have  to  wait  until  crops  are  all  in 
for  their  income;  they  get  it  promptly 
every  week  or  month,  and  their  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  farmer  should  be  equally 
prompt. 

Florida  Experience  in  Canning  Fish. 

Cut  the  raw  fish  to  pack  closely  in 
cans  or  jars,  using  as  much  salt  as  will 
be  palatable,  as  salt  is  a  preservative. 
Put  on  covers  and  seal  tight,  then  cook 
in  boiling  water.  Halibut,  salmon,  sea 
trout  and  clams  kept  perfectly  when 
cooked  1  Yz  hours,  though  the  bones  in 
salmon  were  not  softened.  I  am  told 
this  takes  five  hours  or  more.  When 
cooked,  punch  a  small  hole  in  top  of 
cans,  or  loosen  covers  of  jars  to  permit 
escape  of  air  and  steam.  Then  while 
still  hot  close  hole  with  a  drop  of  solder 
and  tighten  covers  of  jars.  I  then  put 
back  in  kettle  and  cooked  a  few  minutes 
longer,  but  am  not  sure  that  this  is  nec¬ 
essary.  If  a  number  of  jars  are  to  be 
cooked  at  once  the  family  wash-boiler 
can  be  used  with  thin  slats  or  straw  to 
rest  cans  on,  and  water  to  nearly  cover 
jars.  Start  with  cold  water  not  to  break 
jars.  Some  kind  of  tongs  to  lift  cans 
when  hot  will  be  handy. 

Smoked  salmon  kept  well  when  packed 
in  jars  and  filled  with  olive  oil,  sealed 
and  cooked  to  drive  out  all  the  ah\  Per¬ 
haps  fried  smelts  would  be  good  the  same 
way.  I  think  it  would  keep  if  packed 
close  in  jars  and  cooked  same  as  raw 
fish.  It  might  be  well  to  put  a  few  drops 
of  water  in  bottom  of  jar  to  insure  steam 
to  drive  out  air.  Bluefish,  sword  fish, 
etc.,  might  be  put  up  for  use  when  out 
of  season. 

Many  a  farm  has  a  big  lot  of  chickens 
eating  their  heads  off,  waiting  a  profit¬ 
able  market.  Why  not  dress  a  few  of 
these,  removing  most  of  the  bone,  put  in 
glass  jars,  cook  and  put  away  for  use 
when  chickens  are  scarce?  I  think  al¬ 
most  any  meat,  fish  or  fowl  can  be  put 
up  this  way.  Being  cooked  in  its  own 
juice  in  sealed  cans  the  flavor  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  preserved.  I  hope  some  one  will  ex¬ 
periment  along  this  line  and  report  re¬ 
sults.  Go  slow  till  you  find  out  how 
long  to  cook  each  article.  A.  G.  K. 


Diluting  Vinegar  ;  Washing  Portieres 

In  answer  to  J.  L.  M.,  regarding 
trouble  with  pickles,  will  say  that  cider 
vinegar  can  be  successfully  diluted  to  just 
the  right  strength  to  suit  your  taste  if 
you  boil  it  after  water  is  added.  I  use 
it  for  canning  beans,  beets  and  small  cu¬ 
cumbers  in  the  Fall,  also  for  brine  pic¬ 
kles  in  Winter  and  it  never  spoils.  For 
brine  pickles  I  usually  add  black  pepper 
or  the  prepared  spices  with  a  little  sugar, 
making  a  pleasing  change  from  plain 
vinegar. 

J.  L.  M.  may  wash  her  chenille  cur¬ 
tains  in  just  warm  water  made  “sudsy” 
with  white  soap,  rinsing  in  water  of 
same  temperature,  being  careful  not  to 
pull  out  of  shape.  Don’t  let  them  soak, 
but  handle  quickly ;  rinse  as  soon  as 
washed.  II'  danger  of  colors  running  dry 
them  in  Winter  when  they  will  freeze 
quickly.  This  method  of  washing  patch- 
work  quilts  is  fine,  and  does  away  with 
all  running  of  colors.  Brush  curtains 
when  nearly  dry  with  stiff  brush  broom 
to  raise  the  nap.  My  curtains  are  plain 
tan  and  look  like  new.  MRS.  w.  c. 
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Made  of 
Cast  Iron 
the  most 
Satisfactory 
metal  ever 
used 

for  Stove 
Construction 


The  Range  that  Makes  Cooking  Easy. 

Write  for  free  booklet  68  of  the  Plain  Cabinet 
Glenwood  to  Weir  Stove  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass. 


Larso 
Enclosed 
Copper 
Tank 
at  the 
end 

Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  Range. 

This  Glenwood  can  be  had  with  the  latest 
and  most  improved  Elevated  or  End  Gas 
Range  Attachments.  It  can  be  furnished 
j  with  fire  box  at  either  right  or  left  of  oven, 

I  as  ordered,  also  with  the  Glenwood  Ash 
Chute  that  conveys  the  ashes,  direct  to  ash 
barrel  in  cellar. 


A  Woman 
Can't  Help 

wanting  a  Plain  Cabinet  Glenwood ; 
it  is  so  Smooth  and  easy  to  clean, 
no  filigree  or  fussy  ornamentation, 
just  the  natural  black  iron  finish— 
“The  Mission  Idea”  applied  to  a 
range. 

It  Cooks  and  Bakes 

to  perfection  and  is  equipped  with  every 
improvement  for  saving  time  and  labor. 


Buy  Your  Clothes 
at  the  Mills 

AND  SAVE 

BIG  MONEY  ■ 

We  lake  the  goods 
directly  off  the 
looms — cut  to  your 
measure  according 
to  latest  New  Y ork 
style  patterns, 
hand- tailor  them 
here  in  our  own 
shops,  and  guaran¬ 
tee  fit,  material, 
workmanship,  or 
your  money  back. 

Made-to-Measure  Suits 
and  Overcoats  $  1 0  to  $22 

the  kind  for  which  you’d  pay  $18  to  $30 
anywhere  else.  You  save  two  dealers’ 
profits  and  we  deliver  free  anywhere. 
Send  postcard  today  for  our  new  free 
style  book  with  samples  attached,  rules 
for  measurement,  etc. 


y 


GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 
203  Main  Street,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WE  SHIP°n  APPROVAL 

■without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight  and 
k  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers  on 
.  highest  grade  1914  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  fSSSfS 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  larjje  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  wonderful  proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
We  Sell  cheaper  than  anv  other  factory. 

TIRES, Coastor-Bral  e /oar wheels, 

lamps,  repairs  and  all  sund  -ies  at  hi  If  usual  prices. 
Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  !  or  our  sp  cial  offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  D  ot.  C80.  CHICAGO 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tolls  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expanse  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  pooling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

Q.W.  IngersoU,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Mr.  Thoughtful:  “Hello,  Anty ! 
D’ye  see  what  I’m  doing? 
Making  a  Fireless  Cooker  for 
Mandy.  My  land  ! — we  won’t 
have  to  keep  a  fire  for  anything 
any  more,  what  with  cooking 
in  this  contraption  and  doing 
washing  and  all  the  other  work 
with  Fels-Naptha  Soap  and  cool 
or  lukewarm  water.  Mandy  buys 
Fels-Naptha  by  the  box.” 


The  weekly 
wash  is  the  hard¬ 
est  work  a  woman 
can  do  unless  she 


uses  Fels-Naptha 
Soap  and  makes 
her  work  easy. 


Fels-N  aptha 
works  best  in  cool 
or  lukewarm 
water--- dissolves 
grease,  makes  dirt 
disappear,  takes 
out  all  kinds  of 
stains.  Soap  the 
clothes  well,  put 
them  to  soak  for 
30  minutes  and 
you  need  do  no 
hard  rubbing  and 
no  b  o  i  1  i  n  g,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no 
dirt  left  to  need  it. 


Easy  directions 
are  on  the  red  and 
green  wrapper. 

Better  hug  it  by  the  carton  or  box.j 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements  de¬ 
sired. 

The  first  group  shows  7931  double- 
breasted  blouse,  34  to  40  bust.  With  or 
without  peplum,  with  elbow  or  long 
sleeves.  7970  fancy  blouse  with  vestee, 
34  to  42  bust.  7562  fancy  waist,  34  to 


40  bust.  7030  two-piece  skirt  with  pan- 
ier,  22  to  30  waist.  7970  three-piece 
plaited  skirt,  22  to  32  waist.  7959  two- 
piece  skirt,  22  to  32  waist.  With  train 
in  pointed  or  round  outline,  or  in  round 
length,  with  high  or  natural  waist  line. 

The  second  group  includes  7864  tucked 
blouse,  34  to  42  bust.  7983  long  waisted 
blouse  in  Balkan  style,  34  to  40  bust. 
7682  Empire  house  gown,  34  to  42  bust. 


W  ith  draped  or  plain  front,  with  round 
or  straight  corners.  7507  four-piece 
skirt.  22  to  32  waist.  Price  of  each  pat¬ 
tern  10  cents. 

Two  Cleansing  Problems. 

"W  ill  you  tell  me  how  to  bleach  a  silk 
mull  dress  that  was  white,  but  has  turned 
to  a  cream  color?  Also,  how  to  take  the 
iron  rust  out  of  a  corn-colored  waist? 

P.  G. 

These  problems  are  offered  to  our  ex¬ 
perienced  readers  for  solution.  Profes¬ 
sional  cleaners  bleach  yellowed  fabrics, 
we  believe,  in  a  sulphur  bath  (vapor), 
hut  we  hesitate  to  advise  this,  for  some¬ 
times  the  sulphur  causes  stains,  and  it 
is  not  very  manageable  for  the  inexperi¬ 
enced.  Ordinary  washing  will  not  do. 
Exposure  to  strong  sunlight  is  often  j 
beneficial,  and  if  the  dress  is  hung  out  ! 
several  times  in  the  full  sun  it  will  be 
whitened  to  a  considerable  degree.  All 
'•bite  materials  that  are  laid  away  should 
be  wrapped  in  dark  blue  paper;  this  pre¬ 
vents  yellowing  to  a  marked  degree. 


The  only  difficulty  in  taking  out  iron 
rust  is  that  you  are  pretty  sure  to  take 
out  the  color  of  the  material,  too.  The 
rust  is  removed  by  covering  the  spots 
with  salt,  then  squeezing  lemon  juice  over 
the  salt  and  putting  in  strong  sunlight. 
Rinse  and  repeat  the  process  until  the 
rust  is  gone.  Some  colors  are  restored 
by  rinsing  in  water  containing  a  little 
ammonia,  but  we  cannot  say  what  would 
be  the  result  here.  If  spots  remain  they 
can  be  colored  by  preparing  dye  just 
right  in  tint,  and  brushing  carefully  over 
the  bleached  spots.  If  silk  the  dye  may 
be  mixed  with  gasoline  (inflammable  and 
explosive).  Silks  and  feathers,  even 
chiffons  and  similar  delicate  materials, 
can  be  dyed  well  with  the  gasoline  dye, 
as  the  gasoline  evaporates,  leaving  the 
dye  fixed ;  however,  care  and  experience 
are  needed  for  successful  work  with  any 
dye. 


Two  Good  Cakes. 

The  two  recipes  given  below  are  con¬ 
venient  if  two  kinds  of  cake  are  wanted, 
as  the  yolks  of  eggs  can  be  used  in  one, 
and  the  whites  in  the  other.  If  one  cake 
only  is  desired  the  yolks  may  be  used  in 
boiled  chocolate  icing,  or  the  whites  for 
a  white  icing. 

"White  Cake. — Place  two  whites  of 
eggs  in  a  cup  and  fill  up  to  the  half 
mark  with  soft  butter  (not  melted).  Fill 
cup  up  with  milk.  Sift  together  l]/3  cup 
bread  flour  or  1)4  cup  pastry  flour,  one 
cup  sugar,  heaping  teaspoon  baking  pow¬ 
der,  sifting  four  or  five  times.  Add  but¬ 
ter  and  eggs  and  beat  all  together  five 
minutes.  Flavor  with  vanilla.  Bake 
in  loaf  or  in  flat  tin.  Ice  as  desired. 

Loaf  Chocolate  Cake. — To  one-half  cup 
sweet  milk  add  yolks  of  two  eggs  and 
one  square  of  chocolate,  grated.  Set  on 
stove  and  let  melt  and  thicken.  Cream 
together  one-half  cup  milk,  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  butter,  one  cup  sugar;  beat  in 
1)4  cup  flour  into  which  one  teaspoonful 
soda  has  been  sifted ;  then  stir  in  the 
chocolate  and  other  ingredients,  and  bake 
in  a  loaf.  mrs.  e.  b.  v.  a. 


Wife:  “John.  I  haven’t  a  skirt  fit  to 
wear.”  _  Husband :  “Well,  that’s  the 
style,  ain’t  it?” — Winnipeg  Telegram. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Spear’s  “400' 
Junior  ^  I 
Oak 
Heater 


The  Only  Way  To  Fnmish  Yonr  Home 

Spear  of  Pittsburgh  has  proven  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  everywhere, 
by  the  high  quality  of  his  goods,  fair  square  treat¬ 
ment  and  exceptionally  liberal  credit  terms,  and 
rock  bottom  prices,  that  his  plan  is  the  only  logic¬ 
al,  common  sense  way  to  furnish  a  home.  By 
Spear’s  original  divided  payment  plan  all  the 
necessities,  comforts  and  luxuries  formerly  found 
only  in  the  homes  of  the  rich  and  prosperous 
classes  have  been  brought  within  reach  of  all. 

Spear  Will  Give  You  Credit 

Spear  of  Pittsburgh  'trusts  k 

the  people  and  the  people  trust  W 

Spear.  That’s  the  whole  secret  ZWT-MtfiCSBH&xMSfe 
of  the  wonderful  success  which 
has  made  the  House  of  Spear 
the  greatest  of  its  kind.  Spear 


A  Personal 
Word 

The  rich  and 
prosperous  class 
can  always  com¬ 
mand  the  luxu¬ 
ries  of  life,  but 
the  average  home 
lover  needs  the 
Spear  System  of 
“Credit  to  the 
Nation.”  I  want 
1,000,000  families 
to  say  of  me:— 
“He  helped  us  to 
furnish  and  beau¬ 
tify  our  homes.”  I 
ask  for  no  higher 
tribute  to  my  life’s 
work.  Write  for 
my  Free  Catalog. 

e  Spear  a 

V  °1  > 

Pittsburgh  / 


—  'eatest  of  its  kind.  Spear  .hwyifiw 
has  full  confidence  in  the  readers  J 

of  this  paper  and  invites  you  personally  to  accept  his 
liberal,  open  account,  long  time  credit,  easy  payment 
plan  for  your  home  furnishing  need3. 


)//  This  magnlf-vAJ/ 

/J/  icent  heater  is  \\  l 
C-/  guaranteed  to 
save  fuel,  hold  fire. 
heat  quickly.  Well  made, 
nickel  trimmed,  heavy  fire 
pot,  12  in. in dia.  Stoveis36 


Simply  send  for  the  Big  Free  Spear  Bargain  Catalog. 
It  will  be  just  like  bringing  an  enormous  stock  of  Home 
Furnishings — many  times  the  size  of  even  the  greatest  city 
store— right  to  your  home  with  an  amazing  array  of 
wonderful  bargains.  He  shows  you  everything  for  the 
home,  including  a  marvelously  attractive  assortment  of 
carpets,  rugs  and  draperies  in  the  colors,  patterns  and 
designs  photographed  from  the  original  goods.  Spear’s 
Bargain  Catalog  shows  everything  in  home  furnishings— 

A  jnimir  Ranges,  Stoves, 
Refrigerators, 
Silverware, 

Lace  Curtains, 

5«  wl  Sewing  Machines, 

H  Washing  Machines, 

[  Furniture,  Carpets,  Rugs, 

H  Clocks,  Portieres, 

M  Dishes,  Springs,  Bedding. 

*  Spear  Gives  30  Days’  Home  Trial 

Spear’s  idea  about  selling  . 

goods  from  a  catalog,  is  that  V 

they  met  actually  sell  them- 
selves  after  you  have  seen  them  V||  PW  rJa 
and  know  what  they  are  by 
actual  test  in  your  own  home. 

Anything  you  select  from  V 

Spear’s  Bargain  Catalog  will  be  shipped  for  SO  days’  free 
home  trial  before  the  sale  is  considered  closed. 

Spear’s  Big  Rocker  Bargain 

A  large,  roomy  comfortable,  solid  oak  Rocker  with 
high,  wide  back,  fully  tufted  and  buttoned.  Seat  is 
__  large  and  roomy,  upholstered  with  high  grade 


pUb,  l£i  ill.  Ill  Uid.  OWV,  IS  OO 

in.  high,  weighs  about  B0 
lbs.  Also  smaller  and 
larger  sizes.  Large  feed 
door,  screw  type  dampers. 

Spear’s  Dining  Chairs 
No.  D-639X  -  Each.  $1.55 
No.  D-639— Price  lor  Six 
$8.95— $1.50  Cash.  Bal. 
r=y,  -tkvi-cJ  ?5c  Monthly 


Cnpsr'c  '  v 

Big  Bed  Bargain 
No.  D.  306- 
Price  $10.45.  $1.50 
Cash;  Bal.  75c  mon. 

Heavy  Iron  Bod,  any 
color,4  ft.  6  in.  wide, 
good  woven  wire 
spring,  coil  supports, 
BO  pound  cotton  A 
W  top  mattress,  A 
and  two 
pillows.  S 


A  remark-  O 

able  new 

diner,  with  high  plain  panel 
back,  continuous  back 
posts,  neatly  turned  front 
posts  and.  spindles.  Fin¬ 
ished  quartered  oak,  bright 
gloss.  Construction  first- 
class.  Seats  heavily  uphol¬ 
stered  and  covered  with 
chase  leather,  one  of  the 
^  best  imitations  of  gen-  , 
^  uine  leather  used.  . 
^^^You  may  buy  one 
X.or  set  of  six.^^ 


,  ,  ,  . - ''***•7  *  “I'uvioecicu  wuil  UI££II  &Ta.UtJ 

black  Sylvan  leather  over  full  steel  springs  and 
.  beautiful  ruffled  edge 

M  to  match  back.  Con- 

struct!,  m  is  sold  golden 
IE  FWWggf  oak  throughout,  with 
high  gloss  golden  finish. 


Spear  &  Company, 
Dept.T25  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  Mammoth 
Free  Catalog,  Prices,  Terms,  etc., 
without  any  obligation  on  my  part. 


Order  No.  \\"v. 
D.  611— Price 
$4.95— 75c  Cash  ■ 
Bal.  50c  Monthly 


NAME. 


GROWING  STRONGER 

Apparently,  with  Advancing  Age. 

“At  the  age  of  50  years  I  collapsed 
from  excessive  coffee  drinking,”  writes  a 
man  in  Mo.  “For  four  years  I  shambled 
about  with  the  aid  of  crutches  or  cane, 
most  of  the  time  unable  to  dress  myself 
without  help. 

“My  feet  were  greatly  swollen,  my 
right  arm  was  shrunken  and  twisted 
inward,  the  fingers  of  my  right  hand 
were  clenched  and  could  not  be  extended 
except  with  great  effort  and  pain.  Noth¬ 
ing  seemed  to  give  me  more  than  tem¬ 
porary  relief. 

“Now,  during  all  this  time  and  for 
about  30  years  previously,  I  drank  daily 
an  average  of  6  cups  of  strong  coffee — 
rarely  missing  a  m^aJ. 

“My  wife  at  last  took  my  case  into 
her  own  hands  and  bought  some  Postum. 
She  made  it  according  to  directions  and 
I  liked  it  fully  as  well  as  the  best  high- 
grade  coffee. 

“Improvement  sot  iu  at  once.  In 
about  6  months  I  began  to  work  a  little, 
and  in  less  than  a  year  I  was  very  much 
better,  improving  rapidly  from  day  to 
day.  I  am  now  iu  far  better  health 
than  most  men  of  my  years  and  appar¬ 
ently  growing  stronger  with  advancing 
age. 

“I  am  busy  every  day  at  some  kind 
of  work  and  am  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  procession  without  a  cane.  The  arm 
and  hand  that  were  once  almost  useless, 
now  keep  far  ahead  in  rapidity  of  move¬ 
ment  and  beauty  of  penmanship.” 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Write  for  copy  of  the  little 
book,  “The  Road  to  Wellville.” 

I’ostum  comes  in  two  forms : 

Regular  Postum — must  be  well  boiled. 

Instant  Postum  is  a  soluble  powder. 
A  teaspoonful  dissolves  quickly  in  a 
cup  of  hot  water  and,  with  the  addition 
of  cream  and  sugar,  makes  a  delicious 
beverage  instantly. 

“There’s  a  reason”  for  Postum. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PINE 
TAR  CHEWING  GUM 

Delightful,  Pleasant,  Purifies  Mouth,  j 
Saves  Teeth,  Aids  Digestion.  Has  Bene¬ 
ficial  Effect  onThroat and  Lung  Diseases. 
Prepaid,  6  Boxes  25c— 14.  50c— 30,  $1.00 

31,  31.  K.  A.  (  Minton  St.,  Brooklyn. N.Y. 


COOL  DAYS  A-COMING 

Time  To  Think  Of  Furnaces 

Prepare  yourself  now  for  cold,  snappy  weather.  Don’t  go  through  another  season  trying  to 
coax  heat  from  a  poor  furnace— don't  burn  up  money  in  a  fuel  wasting  stove  or  grate.  Get  a  fur¬ 
nace  that  will  bent  your  home  healthfully,  comfortably  and  economically  and  without  trouble  or 
repairs.  Full  furnace  value  and  a  whole  lifetime  of  satisfactory  service  goes  with  every 

XXTH  CENTURY  FURNACE 

The  kind  of  fuel  you  burn  doesn't  matter— a  XXth  Century  burns  any 
kind  from  slack  to  coke— burns  it  without  waste,  too,  from  the  side  toward 
the  center  by  means  of  an  exclusive  ftrepot  and  air  chamber  You  actually  get 
a  third  more  hest  or  you  save  a  third  on  fuel— ami  the  home  is  always  free  from 
fumes  und  soot  because  the  furnace  consumes  its  own  gases  and  smoke 

XXth  Century  Dealers  Know  How  To  Install  Properly 

They  study  your  requirements,  tell  you  just  what  style  and  size  furnace 
you  need  aud  install  it  in  A  No.  1  fashion.  If  you  want  to  know  your  near¬ 
est  dealer's  name,  write  us.  If  you  want  suggestions  on  the  equipment  for 
your  home,  send  us  a  plan  or  sketch  of  it.  mentioning  number  of  rooms  to 
be  heated.  Get  our  catalog  43  before  making  your  selection. 

XXTH  CENTURY  HEATING  &  VENTILATING  CO.,  Akren,  Ohio 


Tower’s  Fish  Brand 
Reflex  Slicker 

JUST  THE  COAT  FOR  DRIVING 
WHEN  IT  RAINS 

Face  any  storm  in  it  and  you’ll  return  “  Dry  as 
a  bone”.  No  water  can  reach  you  even 
through  the  openings  between  the  buttons — 
that's  where  our  famous  Reflex  Edges  pro¬ 
tect  you  by  keeping  out  every  drop. 

Roomy,  comfortable,  and  so  well  made  that  it 
gives  the  longest  service. 

(S'!  AA  SATISFACTION 
ipO.W  GUARANTEED 

At  your  dealer’s,  or  sent  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  price.  Send  for  catalog  of  Fhh  Brand  goods. 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.  rowers 

BOSTON 

Tower  Canadian  Limited 

Toronto  713 


Mention  Tiie  Rural  when  answering  ads. 

Expert’s  Plans  Save 
Furnace  Cost  and  Fuel 

if  you  buy  the  Kalamazoo  way  and  let , 

HjO  a  heating  engineer  study  your  home. 

|J  Our  expert  will  show  you  how  to  keep 
the  entire  house  warm  and  snug  on  bliz- 
zardy  days  and  keep  down  coal  bills,  too. 


i 

i 

-■ 
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ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

25  Designs— All  Steel 

Handsome,  cost  less  than  wood, 
more  durable.  Don't  buy  a  fence 
until  you  get  our  Free  CauJogug 
and  Special  Price*. 

cun  save  you  money. 

Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Co* 
407  North  Si,  Kokomo,  LuU. 


Buy  From  Factory-Book  Free 

tells  all  about  the  Kalamazoo  furnace  and  our 
remarkable  plan  for  direct  sale— at  an  immense 

saving  to  you.  Ask  us  for  Kurnace  Catalog 
No  9  10  today. 

We  make  a  full  line  of  Stoves,  Ranges,  Gas 
Stoves  and  Furnaces.  We  have  three  catalogs 
—please  ask  for  the  one  you  want. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo 

Reguleml  Direct  to  You” 


a  And 
!  Gas 
"  Stoves 
Too 
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What’s  the  use  of  buyingr  common  wood 
shingles  now  that  you  can  get  the  original 
and  genuine  Edwards  STEEL  Shingles  for 
LESS  MONEY?  Don’t  wood  shingles  catch 
fire,  don’t  they  rot,  don’t  they  cost  a  lot  of 
time  and  money  to  put  on  ? 

Nobody  ever  heard  of  an  Edwards  Steel 
Shingle  roof  burning  up  or  rotting.  And  it 
doesn’t  take  long  to  put  them  on.  For  these 
steel  shingles  come  in  great  big  clusters 
of  100  or  more. 


Edwards  STEEL  Shingles 


Each  Edwards  Steel  Shingle  not  only  has 
thoroughly  galvanized  sides,  but  each  EDGE 
is  dipped  in  MOLTEN  ZINC.  No  chance  of 
rust.  All  joints  are  permanently  water-tight 
as  a  result  of  our  patented  Interlocking  De¬ 
vice,  which  takes  care  of  expansion  and 
contraction. 

We  sell  direct  from  factory 
rnivtS  and  pay  the  freight.  Our  cost 
of  doing  business  is  divided  among  thousands 
of  sales.  Hence  our  ability  to  underprice 
wood  shingles.  You  have  been  intending  to 
got  our  prices  for  some  time.  Do  it  this  time. 
Send  a  postal  now— today— nnd  get,  l>y  return  mail. 
Catalog  U7?,  the  Roofing  Offer  of  the  Ago.  Givo 
dimensions  of  roof  if  you  can,  so  wo  can  quote 
price  on  the  complete  job.  (1U0J 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

923-973  Lock  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
largest  Makers  of  Sheet  Metal  Products  in  the  World 


^BSORBINE 


STOPS 

_ |  LA  MEN  ESS 

from  d  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone,  or  similar 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  6ound. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Page 
17  in  pamphlet  with  each  bottle  tells 
how.  $2.00  a  bottle  delivered. 
Horse  Book  9  K  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind.  Reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Vari¬ 
cose  Veins,  Varicosities, heals  Old  Sores.  Allays 
Pain.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write.  $1  and 
$2  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered.  Book 
“Evidence”  free.  Manufactured  only  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

MINERAL 
HEAVE 


years 


REMEDY 


S  HEAVfs 


Booklet 

free  _ _ 

13  Package  CURBS  any  case  or  money  refunded, 
$1  Package  CURES  ordinary  cases. 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.  ,461  N.  Fourth.  Ave.,  Pittsburoh.Pa 


Bend  for  booklet. 

Best  Conditioner- 

Worm  Expcller 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

“Guaranteed  or  Money  Back.” 
Coughs,  Distemper,  Indigestion 

NEWTON’S 

60c,  $1.00  per  can. 

Large  for  Heaves. 

At  druggists’  or  sent  postpaid 
The  Newton  KeraedyCo.,  Toledo, Ohio 


HORSE  LAME? 


Use  K  IN  DIG'S  Famous 
OINTMENT.  A  sure  curs 
for  bone,  bog,  and  blood 
spavin,  ringbone,  curb,  soft  bunches,  splint,  ete.  60  cents,  post¬ 
paid.  £.  kindig,  Jr.,  Remedy  Co.,  4826  Woodland  Ave.,  Pbila. 


roil  mi  Q’r  IMPROVED 
GKUmD  O  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Henry  II.  Albertson,  Burl¬ 
ington,  N.  J.,  writes:  “,My 
new  Stanchions  add  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  my  cows.” 

WHY  TORTURE 

yours  with  rigid  stanchions? 

Send  for  specifications 
of  inexpensive  yet  sani¬ 
tary  cow  stable  to 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  MS,  ForeatviUc,  Conn. 


Foster  Steel  and  Wood 

STANCHIONS 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makes  cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  ;  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  Inlying. 
FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION  CO. 
906  Insurance  lildg..  Rochester,  N.  T. 


HANDY^  BINDER 

TUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  I 


Dual  Purpose  Short-horn  Cattle. 

You  ask  why  I  like  the  Short-horns.  I 
presume  the  primary  reason  is  because 
I  was  brought  up  with  them,  my  father 
being  one  of  the  first  to  use  Short-horn 
bulls  in  this  county.  He  bred  up  a  herd 
of  grade  cows  that  made  good  in  the 
dairy,  and  the  steers  bred  from  them 
made  good  in  the  feed  lot,  and  as  we  car¬ 
ried  on  a  general  line  of  farming,  being 
producers  of  wool  and  mutton,  dairy 
products,  beef  and  pork,  they  fitted  into 
the  combination  better  than  any  other 
breed.  After  I  took  the  management  of 
the  farm  we  put  on  a  few  purebred  Short- 
born  cows  of  the  dual-purpose  type,  and 
have  kept  a  small  herd  ever  since,  and 
although  I  have  never  had  a  record 
breaker,  my  cows  have  almost  invariably 
returned  a  good  profit  in  the  dairy.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  I  was  called  upon  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  paper  for  one  of  the  local  farmers’ 
institutes,  and  I  read  one  setting  foi’th 
the  merits  of  the  dual-purpose  cow,  in 
which  I  made  the  assertion  that  the 
dual-purpose  Short-horn  cow  was  no 
longer  a  creature  of  the  imagination,  as 
was  claimed  by  some,  but  was  here  in 
the  flesh  and  had  come  to  stay.  A  part 
of  the  institute  force  were  strong  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  special  dairy  breeds,  and 
they  roasted  me  at  every  opportunity. 
But  I  have  lived  to  see  my  prophecy 
abundantly  fulfilled,  as  there  is  a  con¬ 
stantly  growing  demand  for  them,  and 
one  cow  of  the  breed  Rose  Glenside  has 
made  a  record  of  IS, 075  pounds  of  milk, 
735  pounds  of  butter,  in  one  year.  Ruth 
3d  produced  in  12  months  15,509  pounds 
of  milk  and  831  pounds  butter.  There 
are  four  cows  with  records  of  better  than 
15,000  pounds  of  milk  in  one  year,  and 
upward  of  50  with  records  of  10,000 
pounds  or  better,  and  a  vast  number  that 
follow  close  to  these.  They  are  all  of  a 
type  that  will  feed  up  to  a  profitable  car¬ 
cass  of  beef  when  their  usefulness  in  the 
dairy  is  past.  I  have  just  sold  two  head 
of  dual-purpose  Short-horns  to  a  pro¬ 
gressive  dairy  farmer  who  is  furnishing 
customers  in  a  nearby  city  with  milk  and 
cream,  and  he  says  the  dairy  Short-horn 
is  the  best  all-around  cow  he  can  get  for 
his  particular  line  of  dairying.  They 
can  be  kept  in  good  condition  on  less  feed 
than  some  of  the  dairy  breeds,  and  the 
calves,  whether  sold  as  veals  or  raised 
for  beef,  command  a  better  price  than 
the  dairy-bred  calves.  A.  H.  prince. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“  Dutch  Jersey”  Cow. 

Are  there  two  kinds  of  Jersey  cattle? 
I  have  a  calf  called  Dutch  Jersey.  She 
is  fawn  with  white  belt  across  her  back. 
I  bought  this  calf  and  never  saw  one 
marked  like  her  before.  c.  c.  M. 

Burlington,  W.  Va. 

The  secretary  of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  answers  this  as  follows : 

There  is  no  individual  Jersey  registered 
with  this  name,  nor  any  family  of  our 
breed  which’  is  denominated  “Dutch.”  It 
would  appear  that  the  animal  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  some  kind  of  mongrel — probably 
a  cross  between  the  Jersey  und  the  Dutch 
Belted  breeds. 

“Bull  Clubs.” — There  are  localities 
where  a  number  of  breeders  live  close 
enough  together  so  that  it  is  convenient 
for  them  all  to  use  one  bull.  In  another 
locality  it  is  the  same  way.  The  breed¬ 
ers  of  each  locality  purchase  a  bull  and 
use  him  about  two  years,  when  they 
change  and  breed  one  to  the  other’s 
daughters.  As  a  rule,  they  aim  to  buy 
a  tried  bull,  so  that  they  know  just 
about  what  to  expect  in  the  way  of  im¬ 
provement.  By  so  doing  they  can  buy  a 
much  better  bull  than  any  one  of  their 
number  could  afford.  L.  D.  connell. 

Kansas  Silo  Train. — Kansas  has 
been  running  a  “silage  special”  over  the 
railroads  of  that  State.  The  speaker  told 
how  to  build  silos,  what  to  put  into  them 
and  what  the  silo  is  expected  to  do.  At 
many  points  in  Kansas  the  drought  has 
nearly  ruined  crops,  and  feed  will  be 
scarce.  Thus  some  of  the  Kansas  fann¬ 
ers  are  tempted  to  sell  off  their  stock  in¬ 
stead  of  fattening  it  as  usual.  The 
silage  experts  advised  against  this  policy : 

“There  isn’t  any  excuse  for  a  man  to 
sell  off  now.  Enough  feed  will  be  grown 
in  Kansas  this  year,  despite  the  drought, 
to  feed  double  the  number  of  live  stock 
in  the  State.  Put  all  your  feed — corn, 
Kafir,  cane  and  milo — in  the  silo  and 
there  will  be  plenty  for  stock  to  eat  next 
Winter.  The  silo  saves  feed  that  usually 
is  lost.  And  if  you  can’t  afford  an  above¬ 
ground  silo  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground — a 
pit  silo.  It  will  cost  only  $15  to  ,$25  and 
silage  keeps  well  in  it.” 

That  is  sensible  if  there  is  feed  enough 
in  Kansas  and  any  way  of  passing  it 
around  to  all. 
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Ranked  at  the  Very  Top 

TAAVID  RANKIN  was  a  big  farmer  and  he  knew 
"  his  business.  He  owned  the  largest  corn  farm  in  the 
world,  about  35,000  acres  down  in  Missouri.  He 
devoted  his  life  to  the  pleasant  study  and  practice  of  right  farming,  and 
he  succeeded  mightily,  for  he  made  $4,000,000  in  the  business  of  farm¬ 
ing.  _  This  is  what  David  Rankin  said  about  the  manure  spreader: 
“It  is  the  most  efficient  money-maker  on  the  place.” 

It’s  warm  praise  to  be  ranked  above  all  other  farm  machines,  but  it 
is  in  keeping  with  what  all  the  agricultural  world  has  been  recognizing. 
Soils  rebel  when  crop  after  crop  is  taken  from  them,  without  return  of 
fertilizer.  Witness  the  abandoned  worn-out  farms  of  New  England. 
Return  every  bit  of  manure  to  the  soil  by  the  spreader  method.  The 
I  H  C  manure  spreader  will  save  you  much  disagreeable,  hard  labor, 
will  spread  evenly,  and  will  make  one  ton  of  manure  go  as  far  as  two 
tons  spread  by  hand. 

I  H  C  Manure  Spreaders 

are  built  to  suit  you,  to  do  best  work  for  the  buyer  in  every  case,  to 
convince  him  that  he  has  made  the  wisest  purchase.  Every  detail  in 
the  construction  has  a  purpose,  for  which  it  was  made  after  thorough 
tests  and  experiment.  They  have  the  maximum  of  strength  and  endur¬ 
ance,  and  their  construction  bristles  with  advantages. 

You  will  find  all  styles  and  sizes  in  the  I  H  C  spreader  line.  They 
will  cover  the  ground  with  a  light  or  heavy  coat,  as  you  choose,  but 
always  evenly,  up  hill  or  down.  There  are  high  and  low  machines, 
with  steel  frames,  endless  or  reverse  aprons,  but  always  giving  best 
possible  service.  Tractive  power  is  assured  by  position  of  the  rear 
wheels  well  under  the  box,  carrying  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  load, 
and  by  wide-rimmed  wheels  with  Z-slxaped  lugs. 

These  and  many  other  things  will  interest  you  if  you  look  the  I  H  C 
spreader  line  over  at  the  local  dealer’s  and  will  convince  you  that 
an  I  H  C  is  the  spreader  for  you  to  buy.  There  is  one  for 
your  exact  needs.  Read  the  catalogues  that  the  dealer  has  for  you. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 


Don’t  confuse  this  with  ordinary  “make-shift” 
roofings — we  guarantee  it  15  years  and  inside  each 
roll  furnish  modern  ideas  for  laying  it  artistically. 

Certain-teed 

When  ready  roofing  was  first  put  on  the  market,  the  public  de¬ 
manded  that  it  must  prove  its  value  by  actual  wear  on  the  roof.  Certain-teed 
Roofing  has  stood  the  test  for  years — it  has  made  good  in  all  climates 
and  under  the  most  severe  conditions.  When  artistically  laid  it 
makes  a  roof  you  can  well  be  proud  of.  You  can’t  tell  how  long 
roofing  will  wear  by  looking  at  it — so  for  your  own  protection,  accept 
|  no  substitutes — be  sure  the  Certain-teed  Quality  Label  is  on  each  roll. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  at  a  reasonable  price. 

General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Company 
E.  St.  Louis,  Ill.  York,  Pa.  Marseilles,  II!. 
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Harvest  a  160  acre  crop 
from  120  acres.  This  sim- 
,  reliable  machine  does  it. 
Cuts  or  shreds  the  stalk  while  husking 
the  ears. 

GUARANTEED 

size  for  size,  under  equal  conditions  of  operation, 
to  do  more  and  better  work  with  less  power  than 
any  other  machine  husker  in  existence  and  to  be  eas¬ 
ier  and  safer  to  feed  and  to  operate.  Our  Husker  Book 
tells  all  about  it.  Send  for  free  copy  today. 
APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  527  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  111. 


2-4-6-8  ROLL  SIZES 


Running  Water 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even 

temperature  Winter  or 

mer  at  Small  Cost.  m-jW' ^5* 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supply 
Plan.  It  will  brlno  you  100  pictures 
of  it  In  aotual  use.  Do  it  Now. 

Aermotor  Oo.,  1144  8.  Campbell  Av.,  OhlcagoWIt- 
Acrrnotor  Co.,  2d  and  Madison  Streets,  Oakland,  III  Cal. 


EXCELSIOR JW1NG  STANCHION 

so  Day8’  Trial— Stationary  When  Oi-kn 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

Stauelilou  Co., 
Cuba,  N.  Y. 


The  Wassou 

15 ox  00,  • 


^^Inon^solim\kerosone7distili«W, 

I  any  cheap  fuel  oil.  Cost  less  to  run — 
j  develop  more  power.  Patent  throttle 
j  gives  three  engines  in  one.  Many  oilier  1 
I  exclusive  features  —  guaranteed  10 
;  years — we  pay  freight — 30  days’  fict; 

i  trial.  Send  for  catalogue  today- 

Dli  Engine  Co.,  6  Muilot  St.,  Detroit,  Mlolu 


mm 


r  KOHEKTSOX'S  O  II  A  L 
1C  11  AN UINU  STANCHIONS 

“I  linve  lined  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YKAKS,  and  the. 
Imvo  Riven  the  vory  hunt  of  aatl « 
faction  In  every  way,’’  write1; 
JURtiM  H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  1  lalnflel'i 

Sanitarium,  IMalnlleld,  N.  J- 
mm.  ■ ...  ..  t.-lnl  r>t  i  ftniiliciltiou 
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Milk 


Prices  paid  producers  by  New  York 
wholesalers  range  from  3%  to  four  cents, 
net,  for  Class  B  pasteurized  milk.  Res¬ 
taurants  using  two  to  five  cans  per  day 
are  now  paying  jobbers  5 to  six  cents 
per  quart. 

NATIONAL  MILK  COMMISSION. 

The  National  Commission  on  Milk 
Standards  finds  that  pasteurization  is 
necessary  as  a  safeguard  of  public  health, 
except  for  a  certain  quality  of  first-grade 
milk,  which  has  otherwise  been  protected 
against  infection.  The  milk  thus  except¬ 
ed  must  come  from  cows  free  from  dis¬ 
ease  as  determined  by  tuberculin  tests 
and  periodical  physical  examinations  by 
qualified  veterinarians.  All  employes 
handling  this  milk  must  bo  periodically 
inspected  by  qualified  physicians  and  have 
clean  bills  of  health.  Sanitary  conditions 
surrounding  the  dairies  and  shipment  of 
the  milk  must  be  such  that  the  milk  shall 
not  contain  more  than  100,000  bacteria  to 
the  cubic  centimeter  on  reaching  the  con¬ 
sumer.  As  to  the  contention  that  valu¬ 
able  food  qualities  are  destroyed  by  the 
high  temperature  of  pasteurization,  the 
Commission  finds  that  “the  destruction  of 
the  chemical  constituents  of  milk  by  heat 
occurs  at  higher  temperatures  than  those 
necessary  for  the  destruction  of  the  bac¬ 
teria  of  infectious  diseases  transmissable 
by  milk.”  It  is  recommended  that  for 
commercial  pasteurization  milk  be  held  at 
a  temperature  of  140  degrees  F.  for  30 
minutes.  This  pasteurization  should 
preferably  take  place  in  the  final  con¬ 
tainer. 

The  Commission  gave  its  chief  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  of  bacteria  in  milk, 
coming  out  strongly  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  bacterial  standards  as  an  official 
index  in  determining  whether  milk  is  good 
or  bad.  It  recognizes,  however,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  interpreting  bacterial  counts,  and 
recommends  the  adoption  of  a  standard 
method  for  estimating  and  comparing 
milk  as  to  its  germ  content. 

The  Commission  emphasizes  the  need  of 
a  uniform  grading  of  milk  as  to  its  clean¬ 
liness  and  freedom  from  disease  dangers, 
taking  the  bacterial  count  as  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  this  grading. 
It  was  decided  to  simplify  somewhat  its 
recommendations  of  1912,  on  which  the 
milk  ordinances  of  many  cities  have  been 
based,  now  advising  three  grades  instead 
of  four.  Grade  A,  when  sold  raw,  must 
conform  to  the  requirements  mentioned 
above.  Grade  A  pasteurized  shall  come 
from  cows  free  from  disease  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  physical  examination  of  a  quali¬ 
fied  veterinarian  and  must  at  no  time 
contain  more  than  200,000  bacteria  per 
cubic  centimeter.  It  shall  be  pasteurized 
under  official  supervision  and  have  a  bac¬ 
terial  count  of  not  over  10,000  when  it 
reaches  the  consumer.  Grade  A  milk  is 
considered  safe  for  infant  consumption. 
Grade  B  milk  may  come  from  cows  passed 
on  at  least  once  a  year  by  a  qualified  vet¬ 
erinarian.  It  must  never  contain  more 
than  1,000,000  bacteria,  and  after*  official 
pasteurization  must  not  show  over  50,000 
bacteria  on  delivery  to  the  consumer. 
This  milk  is  advised  for  adults  only. 
Grade  C  should  differ  from  Grade  B  only 
in  having  at  the  outset  more  than  1,000,- 
000  bacteria  to  the  cubic  centimeter.  It 
is  recommended  that  this  be  used  for 
Cooking  and  manufacturing  purposes 
only,  and  that  its  sale  be  carefully  re¬ 
stricted  by  law.  It  is  recommended  that  all 
milk  be  labeled  with  its  grade  and  dated 
uniformly  with  the  date  of  its  delivery  to 
the  consumer. 


THE  BOSTON  MARKET. 

Fresh  fruit  and  green  vegetables  in 
Boston  market  the  last  few  days  have 
sold  on  an  average  very  satisfactorily  to 
grower  and  dealer.  Good  grades  of  ap¬ 
ples  have  been  short,  and  demand  good. 
The  poorer  grades  have  not  been  in  as 
good  demand  as  was  the  case  the  previous 
week.  Nice,  fancy,  high-colored  Graven- 
steins  were  hard  to  find  and  sold  at  $1.50 
to  $1.75  per  box  for  picked  ones,  good 
drops  brought  $1  and  better.  Green  ap¬ 
ples  sold  at  50  to  S5  cents  per  box  for 
cooking  purposes.  Fancy  barrel  fruit, 
Astrachan,  Duchess  and  Williams,  sold 
at  $3  to  $3.50  per  barrel.  Pears  are 
bringing  from  75  cents  to  $1.50 
per  bushel  for  C'lapp  and  Bartlett:  cook¬ 
ing  pears,  50  to  75  cents  per  box.  Peaches 
in  good  supply  at  reasonable  prices,  from 
o0  cents  to  $1.25  per  basket.  Water¬ 
melons,  20  to  30  cents  each.  Blueberries 
from  northern  section  tiring  18  cents 
per  box ;  grapes,  12  cents  per  basket ; 
wdd  grapes,  $2  per  box ;  bananas,  $1  to 
$3  per  bunch,  according  to  size. 

Green  corn  sells  very  well  and  cleans 
out  quickly  at  50  to  75  cents  per  box, 
with  average  sales  at  50.  Tomatoes 
fdutty  at  40  to  00  cents  per  box.  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  $4  per  box  for  good  ones,  when 
such  can  be  found ;  most  offering  are 
poor  quality  and  sell  at  $1  to  $2  per  box. 
Shell  beans  plenty  and  were  selling  a 
jew  days  ago  at  50  to  75  cents  per  box, 
but  have  now  improved  to  around  $1 ; 
string  beans,  75  cents  to  $1.  Peppers  sell 
very  well  at  $1  per  box ;  cabbage,  $1.50 
per  barrel,  and  supply  is  just  about  equal 
5®  demand,  no  more.  Cauliflower,  $1  to 
.>1.50  per  box.  Celery,  $1  per  oox ;  beets, 
to  cents  per  box.  20  cents  per  dozen 
Pun.c^s;  carrots,  $1  per  box;  lettuce,  25 
to  40  cents  per  box;  spinach,  50  cents 
per  box;  radish,  50  cents  per  box;  tur¬ 
nips,  7y  cents  per  box;  squash,  $1.25  to 


$2  per  barrel.  Potatoes,  $1.50  per  bag 
of  two  bushels,  barrel  stock  goes  at  $2 
to  $2.25 ;  sweets,  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  bar¬ 
rel.  Onions,  native,  around  $1  per  box. 

Butter  is  holding  down  to  a  low  level 
longer  than  we  supposed  it  would  ,but 
must  go  higher  shortly ;  now  31  to  33  by 
the  tub.  Cheese  is  firm  and  with  butter 
will  of  course  go  higher  soon ;  15  to  17 
per  pound  are  average  prrees  now.  Fggs 
short  on  fresh  stock  and  prices  are  mov¬ 
ing  up,  _some  going  as  high  as  38,  others 
30  to  35.  Poultry  holds  about  the  same 
with  a  fair  demand.  Live  hens,  10  per 
pound ;  broilers,  17  or  better.  Dressed 
fowls,  20;  chickens,  28;  ducks,  17;  tur¬ 
keys,  27  for  western  stock.  Dressed 
lamb,  14  for  good ;  beef,  13  and  14 ; 
dressed  hogs,  ll^  ;  cow  beef  on  hoof  six 
cents  for  common  grades  of  milked-out 
cows  in  just  fair  condition.  Veal  calves, 
8%  to  10%  on  hoof. 

Best  horse  hay  near  $24  per  ton,  other 
grades  $15  to  $22.  Middlings,  $29  per 
ton ;  bran,  $26 ;  mixed  feed,  $28.50  per 
ton;  meal,  $1.68  per  bag;  oats,  $1.10 
wholesale ;  retail  prices,  meal,  $1.75,  and 
oats,  $1.25  to  $1.35 ;  cotton-seed,  $33  per 
ton  wholesale.  a.  e.  p. 


Milking  Records. 


IIow  many  cows  can  a  man  milk 
morning  and  evening  and  do  his  other 
work,  is  like  the  question,  how  many 
cows  can  an  acre  carry.  It  depends  on 
the  cow  and  on  the  acre,  but  it  seems 
fair  to  ask  how  many  quarts  should  a 
man  be  able  to  milk,  neglecting  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  some  cows  milking  harder  or 
easier  than  others.  Let  us  have  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  interesting  question. 

Connecticut.  j.  s.  B. 

R.  N.-Y. — Very  well — give  us  the  rec¬ 
ords.  How  many  quarts  or  pounds  of 
milk  should  a  man  be  expected  to  squeeze 
out  per  day?  What  is  the  record?  We 
have  had  scores  of  champion  potato 
diggers  or  chicken  pickers — now  for  the 
milkers. 

The  question  of  how  much  milk  a  man 
should  be  expected  to  handle  per  days  is  a 
elastic  one,  as  all  questions  are  which 
have  to  do  with  dairying.  Much  depends 
upon  the  cow  and  the  amount  each  one 
gives.  As  a  rule  we,  in  this  locality,  do 
not  ask  men  to  milk  over  from  10  to  12 
cows  in  addition  to  their  other  work.  In 
doing  this  they  will  not  handle  more 
than  300  pounds  daily  in  the  flush  of  the 
season  and  most  herds  would  probably 
not  average  over  250  pounds  to  this  num¬ 
ber  of  cows.  __  Personally  I  have  milked . 
as  high  as  450  pounds  of  milk  from  12 
cows  for  several  days,  but  in  my  opinion 
this  is  too  much  to  ask  a  man  to  follow 
for  the  season.  Charles  s.  aiken. 

Vermont. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

POLLED  HOLSTEINS 

The  only  herd  in  the  world-all  of  A.  R.  O.  breed¬ 
ing  and  registered  in  the  H.  F.  H.  B.  of  America. 
A  few  choice  Bull  Calves  from  A.  R.  O,  dams  for 
•sale  at  0  months  of  age.  $125.00  and  up. 

Geo.  J£.  Stevenson  &  Sons,  Waverly, Penna. 

Mil  If  Tlfi  If  PTC- Egress  Prepaid.  Samples  Free. 

I  lUIVb  I  v  Travers  Brothers,  Gardner,  Moss. 

(  Dogs  and  Ferrets 

Pm  I  IF  PM PQ— Natural  drivers.  Also  English 

UULLIL  rUrO  Bloodhounds,  Nelson’s,  Grove  City, Pa. 

FprrptC  fnr  Qalp-Elther  color  or  sex,  any  size,  sin- 
101 1  010  IUI  Oaio  eles.  matod  pairs  and  dozen  lots. 

Catalogue  free.  C.  H.  KEEFER  8  CO..  Greenwich,  Ohio 


IE  3D  IP 


IMPROVE  YOUR  FLOCK  with  a  good  ’’ SHROPSHIRE  ”  or 
*  SOUTHDOWN  ”  ram  from  the  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM. 
J.  C.  DUNCAN*  Mj;rM  -  Lewiston*  N.  Y. 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  AND  RAM  LAMBS  of  the  best 

V  breeding.  25  cents  will  bring  you  photos  of 
sheep.  C.  G.  BOWER,  Lndlowville,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Shropshire  yearling 

RAMS  &  EWES— Cheap.  Fred  Van  Vleet,  Ludi,  N.Y. 

CHROPSHIRE  RAMS— Good  individuals,  well 
wooled,  best  of  breeding.  Prices  reasonable. 

RAY  H.  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALF-HAMP8H1REr>®wN  ram 

run  wHLC  LAMRS-from  Ilf,  to  150  lbs.  in 
weight.  Also  a  few  owe  Lambs  at  Reasonable 
Prices-  II ■  TV.  ALLISON.  Mercer,  Penn. 

ShroDshire  Rains  F9R  SALE— Yearlings,  two-year 
out  upsuii  e  ivdiiia  ollIs  and  Bam  lambs.  All  re- 

gisterod.importod  sires.  E.  E.  Stevens  8  Son, Wilson,  N.Y. 
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SHETLAND  PONIES 

Anuncoftslui;  »ourc»  of  plouur*  and  robutt  health  lo  children. 
Safo  and  Idaal  plajrmaloa.  Inoxponalva  to  keep.  Highest  type. 
Complete  outtlts.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue.  BKLLK  MBAIIB  KAliM,  BOX  50,  MAltKHAM,  VA. 

- - 5 - - - - 

Birmingham  Stock  Farm  For  Sale 

PERCHERON.  COACH.  AND  HACKNEY  STALLIONS.  Prize 
winners  at  the  Leading  Horse  Shows,  Prices  right 
to  quick  buyers  and  long  time  given  on  payments. 
Agents  wanted.  For  further  particulars  apply 
Birmingham  Stock  Farm,  Manassas,  Vo, 


50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per- 
cheron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.  Green,  Middlefield,  O. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  Sc  Warren 


KRESO  Dl  P  N?1 


STANDARDIZED. 


EASY  AND  SAFETO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 

It  Has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 

Destroys  Ail  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICHIGAN 


Cows  Love  Unicorn 

Ready  mixed  dairy  ration 


GUARANTEED 

ANALYSIS 

PROTEIN _ 28% 

FAT - 8% 

CARBOHYDRATES  50% 
FIBRE _ 9% 


It  cuts  down  the 
amount  of  grain  used, 
lowers  the  cost, increases 
the  flow  of  milk  and 
pleases  the  cows. 

Unicorn  isn’t  a  single 
feed.  It  is  many  in  one — 
ho  FEED  IT  STRAIGHT 
and  stop  your  worrying  and 
expense. 

Proof  of  the  strength  and 
efficiency  of  Unicorn  furn¬ 
ished  in  abundance  on 
application.  Write  today. 

CHAPIN  &  CO. 

Box  R,  Hammond,  Ind 


CATTLE 


m, 


The  Jersey 


The  Jersey  gives  richer 
milk  and  more  butter  than 
any  other  known  breed,  at  a 
lower  keeping  cost.  She  does  it 
continuously  and  persistently. 
Her  milk  and  butter  bring  better 
prices  than  the  product  of  any  other 
dairy  breed.  That’s  where  quality 
does  count.  Jersey  facts  free.  Write 
now.  We  have  no  cows  for  sale. 
AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  Struct,  New  York 


BUY  GUERNSEYS 

BECAUSE 

At  the  only  impartial  test  where  all  breeds 
were  represented  the 

PHFRN^FY  ranked  highest,  returning  $1.(57 
uuumeL  i  for  every  dollar  invested  in  food, 

ECONOMICAL  PRODUCTION 

of  the  highest  grade  of  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  is  one  of 
the  important  characteristics  of  the  GUERNSEY 
\\  rite  for  free  literature. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

HOX  Y— PKTKKBOKO,  N.  H. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

Quantity  of  production  and  persistency  of 
milking  during  long  periods  are  well-known 
characteristics  of  Holsteins-  Dropping  her  first 
calf  at  about  two  years  old  the  average  cow,  if 
well  cared  for,  will  produce  from  5,000  to  6,000 
pounds  of  milk  in  ten  mouths,  and  she  will  in¬ 
crease  the  production  every  year  until,  at  five 
years,  she  will  give  from  7,000  to  9,000  pounds. 

If  fed  to  their  ability  to  digest  and  assimilate 
food,  many  Holsteins  will  exceed  this  produc¬ 
tion. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

Holstein-Friesian  Asso.,  F.  L.  Houghton,  Stc’y 

Box  105  Brattleboro,  Yi 


SWINE 


OCfl  QUICK -GROWING  MULEFOOT  HOGS  FOR  SALE 
JOHN  DUNLAP,  Williamsport,  Ohio 

Rpff  H  I  P.  Pitre— Extr,‘  choice  yearling  Bonr  at 

Hog,  U.  I|  III  rlfco  $3o.  c.G.  Bower,  Ludlowville.  N.  Y. 

DUROf!  AIIG  Per  pair.  7  to  10  weeks. 

UUIlUll  nUOi  rlUOs.  a.  WI'JKKS,  DeGraff,  O. 

CHEL00N  FARM  registered  Dtirocs.  Bigs  of  both  sex 
°  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BARNES.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas  Berkshires,  C.  Whites, 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups, Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Erctldoun,  Pa 


Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

JBIG  BKKKSHIKKS  I  have  bred  more  high- 
class  hogs  than  any  breeder  in  Connecticut.  Wat¬ 
son’s  Masterpiece  No.  123931  at  head  of  herd.  Noth¬ 
ing  for  sale  hut  March  and  April  pigs  at  present. 

J.  JE.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marblednle,  Ct. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

The  D.  S.  Government  has  just  purchased  another 
Highwood  Boar  to  head  its  herd  at  Panama.  This 
is  the  third  herd  boar  purchased  of  us  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  speaks  for  itself.  We  have  the 
large,  long-bodied  and  fancy-headed  Berkshire,  all 
age3  for  sale.  Visitors  always  welcome. 

H.  C.  &H.  B.  Hnrpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


If  you  want  the  best  hog 

Write  us.  Our  farms  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
production  of  Berkshires.  Breeders  in  the  follow  ing 
States  have  been  supplied  from  our  great  herd;  N.Y.; 
Penna, ;  Dist.  Col. ;  31(1. ;  Va. ;  N.  C. ;  S.  0. ;  Ga. ;  La. ; 
Ala, ;  Miss. ;  Fla. ;  Tenn. ;  Kv. ;  Texas,  and  Porto  Rico. 
Berkshires  for  foundation  and 
show  purposes  a  specialty. 

THE  BLUE  RIDGE  BERKSHIRE  FARMS,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


OLLINS’ JERSEY  RED 

the  best 


You  get  finest  Jersey  Red 

Pigs  at  cost  of  common  stock  by 
k  our  New  Sales  Offer, 
i  New  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE 


p*Ld 


375  lbs.  in 
9  months! 


)  DAIRY  OATTIiE 


For  Sale  Beautiful  Ayrshire  Heifer  Calf 

3  months  old.  About  a.i  white,  nicely  marked  with 
red.  Eligible  to  registry.  Price,  $35. 

D.  W.  SOUTHARD,  -  Gilboa,  N,  Y. 


q  send  for  the  Official  Sales 
a  List  of  the  NEW  YORK 


If  You 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  ASSO'CIATION,  Box  9B.' Peeiiskill . n! ' L 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF-30ml°os- 

SH KOPSHIRK  SHELF— all  ages.  Prices  low. 

J.  I.  HERETER,  R.  D.  4.  Oakland  Farm,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Breed  Up— Not  Down 


—Jersey  Bull  Calves 
you  can  afford  to 
buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  R.  F 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street.Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys  sale 

Cows,  yearling  and  two-year-old  heifers,  some 
of  them  due  to  calve  soon.  Also  heifer  calves. 

Charles  G.  Foster,  P  0.  Box  173,  Morristown.  Morris  Co  . N.J. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  ‘ft  1Sa'e~Write 


offer 


THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenanijo.  N.'y! 


SEVERA^NTsl^EGm'ERED^ rfSsTEINS 

bred  to  an  exceptionally  fine  bull,  at  very  reason¬ 
able  prices.  A.  W.  STRONG,  Vernon  Center,  New  York 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

nicely  marked  and  well-grown  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE, 
from  three  to  four  months  old.  All  from  A.  K.  O. 
dams  with  records  of  19  lbs.,  jr.  three,  to  25  lbs.,  5 
years  old.  Sire,  Pietertje  Hengerweld  Segis  6th, 
whose  dam  and  grand-dam  averaged  31.15  lhs.  butter 
in  7  days.  Average  fat.  4.06.  Price,  $50.00  to  $100.00 
ELMTREE  FARM,  Harry  Yates.  Prop.,  Charlotte,  N.  Y 


Reg.  Holstein  Cows 


FOR 
SALE 

Shortage  of  fodder  renders  it  impossible  for 
me  to  retain  all  my  herd.  Some  due  this  fall; 
come  and  take  your  choice;  prices  reasonable. 
Male  calves  at  cut  prices.  HILLHURST  FARM. 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Munnsvilie,  New  York 


150  HIGH  GRADE 
HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Large,  fino  individuals,  nicely  marked  and 
heavy  producers,  duo  to  freshen  in  August, 
September  and  October.  100  two-year-old 
heifers,  sired  by  registered  Holstein  bulls 
and  from  grade  cows  with  large  milk  records. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


East  RiverGrade  Holsteins 

FOR  SALE 

100  HEIFERS- 1  and  2  years  old:  sired  by  full- 
blooded  bulls:  dams  are  high-grade  Holsteins. 
75  COWS— due  to  calve  this  Fall.  Large,  heavy 
milkers. 

30  FRESH  COW'S— Come  and  see  thorn  milked. 
10  REGISTERED  BULLS— Also  grade  bulls. 
DEPT  Y  JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Bell  Phone  No.  14,  F.  S.  Cortland,  N,  Y. 


HE  TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  JOURNAL,  with  sale-list 

of  pure-bred  stock,  25cts-  per  year.  Copy  free 
We  have  some  very  good  offers  in  Holstein  and  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle,  German  Coach  Horses.  Shetland  Ponies, 
Southdown  ewes  and  Cheshire  gilts.  A  two-year 
Berkshire  boar,  registered,  $25.00  TOMPKINS  CO 
BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Box  B,  Trumansburu,  N.  Y. 


Buy  a  Bull  on  Easy  Terms 

Long  Time  and  4  Per  Cent  Interest 

Holstein  bull  calves,  sired  by  a  SON  OF  KING 
OF  THE  PONTIACS,  whose  dam  has  a  racord 
of  29.57  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  and  113.96  lbs  in  30 
days,  and  out  of  A.  It,  O.  DAMS.  \V  KITE  AT 
ONCE  for  breediug,  prices,  and  particulars  re¬ 
garding  our  terms. 

JUSTAMLRE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 
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iTHE  MAKING  OF  HORNLESS  RACES. 

Part  II. 

That  there  was  a  time  when  there 
were  no  horned  cattle  is  really  a  scien¬ 
tific  fact.  The  original  polled  bovine,  or 
species  was  described  by  Prof.  Ruti- 
xneyer,  of  Basle,  who  gave  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  the  origin  of  our  live 
stock  than  any  other  authority,  perhaps; 
and  his  description  will  be  found  in 
Schmidt’s  “Mammalia,”  one  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Scientific  Series  easily  available 
in  any  library ;  and  it  is  as  follows :  “In 
the  Lower  Miocene  and  Eocene,  the  Rum¬ 
inants  are  represented  by  animals  abso¬ 
lutely  without  horn  cores  on  the  frontal 
bones  .  .  .”  This  species  was  called 

by  Rutimeyer  Bos  planifrons — flat  head¬ 
ed  ;  and  it  was  the  first  of  all  bovines  to 
appear  on  this  earth  of  ours — it  led  the 
bovine  procession  that  was  brought  up 
by  Bos  primigenius  and  Bos  longifrons, 
which  are  pointed  to  as  the  ancestors  of 
our  present  races,  but  which  themselves 
evolved  from  Bos  planifrons — the  “polled 
ox”  of  Rutimeyer,  as  Prof.  Primrose  Mc¬ 
Connell  calls  it,  in  his  great  work  “Agri¬ 
cultural  Geology,”  which  deals  interest¬ 
ingly  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  origin 
of  the  polled  character.  He  remarks  that 
the  “original  ungulates  were  polled  or 
‘bald’  ”  and  concludes  his  remarks  thus : 
“The  evolution  of  polled  cattle  in  recent 
geological  or  prehistoric  ages  is  a  little 
bit  of  a  mystery.  The  earliest  fossil  re¬ 
mains  show  polled  animals  (Bos  plani¬ 
frons),  both  male  and  female.  Polled 
breeds  must  have  evolved  in  compara¬ 
tively  recent  times — though  they  are  a 
reversion  to  an  early  type — and  ‘fossil’ 
skulls  of  this  kind  must  be  looked  upon 
with  suspicion.”  It  is  interesting  to  re¬ 
cord  the  fact  that  the  view  believed  to 
have  been  first  enunciated  by  the  present 
writer,  has  been  so  fully  confirmed  and 
supported  by  an  independent  authority — 
for  the  writer  was  pretty  well  ridiculed 
for  promulgating  such  an  opinion — that 
the  polled  were  the  primitive  type,  and 
that  the  polled  of  to-day  are  but  rever¬ 
sions  to  that  type. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  polled 
cattle  existed  among  all  horned  breeds 
and  so  common,  in  historical  times,  that 
they  could  always  be  found  by  those  who 
thought  them  worthy  of  notice ;  while 
wherever  they  were  common,  that  very 
commonness  made  the  character  of 
indifference  to  other  writers,  as  was  the 
case  with  Skene-Keith,  the  author  of  the 
“Survey  of  the  County  of  Aberdeen” 
(1805),  and  of  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Monk- 
shill,  in  the  same  county,  both  of  whom 
had  they  been  alert  would  have  given 
careful  descriptions  of  the  polled  cattle 
that  from  other  historical  documents 
were  known  to  exist  in  the  northeast  of 
Scotland,  as  well  as  in  places  near  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Oban,  remains  of  polled 
skulls  of  the  Roman  and  Cave  periods 
being  there  found ;  as  also  in  Ireland. 

Sir  Richard  Owen  pointed  out  that 
“all  cattle  are  born  without  horns.”  In¬ 
deed,  tracing  the  young  animal  back  to 
its  third  embryo  month,  we  find  at  that 
point  no  trace  of  horns.  And  this  is 
the  permanent  condition  of  cattle  that 
are  born  really  polled.  As  the  life  of  the 
individual  recapitulates  the  life  of  the 
race,  this  of  course  at  once  concedes  that 
the  polled  character  must  have  been  the 
primitive  condition ;  and  that  it  is  now 
“dominant”  to  the  horned  condition,  is 
surely  satisfactory  proof  that  it  was  the 
more  primitive,  or  older  condition,  Boyd- 
Dawkins,  observe,  believed  the  horned 
character  to  be  “a  sexual  one,  first  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  males  and  then  later  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  females,”  which  also  con¬ 
cedes  the  priority  of  the  polled ;  but  this 
also  suggests  that  it  was  the  horned 
that  was  the  acquired  character,  and  not 
the  polled.  If  acquired,  in  the  proper 
sense,  that  meant  an  addition  to  the 
primitive  type  of  head.  The  ox  following 
the  evloution  of  the  deer  tribe  appeared 
first  as  hornless,  and  subsequently  as 
small,  and  last  as  long-horned.  But  the 
great  horned  type  appeared,  in  all  its 
glory,  to  be  the  primitive  type  (to  those 
who  became  impressed  by  it),  as  the 
huge  IJrus,  or  aurochs  of  the  Ilercynian 
forests  described  by  Csesar  as  roaming 
the  dense  forests — if  such  a  term  could 
be  applied  to  the  wastes — of  primitive 
Europe.  And  it  is  this  Urus  type  that 
seems  to  have  been  the  backbone  of  Brit¬ 
ain’s  best  races,  being  either  absorbed 
in  or  absorbing  the  lesser  Celtic  short¬ 
horn,  Bos  longifrons,  and  appearing  in 


the  wild  white  cattle,  and  the  larger 
polled  races  and  even  leaving  traces  in 
the  dainty  Ayrshire,  whose  horn  is  de¬ 
cidedly  of  the  Urus  type. 

Hence  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  polled  type  is  the  older 
and  more  primitive ;  so  that  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  polled  specimens  can  be  looked 
for  in  any  horned  breed ;  and  if  they  ap¬ 
pear  are  quite  natural  and  normal — and 
may  be  regarded  as  being  simply  rever¬ 
sions  to  the  primitive  type.  Any  such 
specimens,  bred  to  others  of  the  same 
source,  would,  therefore,  be  expected  to 
breed  true,  and  be  recognized  as  per¬ 
fectly  pure.  And  if  the  horns  could  be 
bred  olf  all  the  horned  breeds  in  this 
way,  the  breeder  would  gain  immensely. 
A  good  beginning  has  been  made,  in  Jer¬ 
sey,  Hereford  and  Holstein  ;  but  it  may 
be  a  long  while  ere  breeders  generally 
will  be  induced  to  give  up  the  horns  of 
their  favorites,  their  loyalty  to  whom 
would  hardly  permit  them  doing  so !  But 
which  shall  be  the  next  breed  to  report 
its  pqlled  independence? 

Professor  W.  J.  Spillman  expresses 
the  same  idea  as  to  the  sources  of  polled 
Avhen  he  says  that  the  cattle  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  descend  from  three  main  varie¬ 
ties — the  long-horned,  short  or  medium- 
horned,  and  polled ;  and  he  has  in 
“Science,”  April  6,  1906,  given  the 

breeder  specific  instructions  as  to  how  to 
establish  a  race  of  polled  cattle,  begun 
at  first  hand,  as  by  Handley,  Gammon 
and  Stevenson.  This  article  was  quoted 
from  in  the  series  of  “Lessons  in  the 
New  Breeding”  appearing  at  present  in 
The  Field  Illustrated,  New  York  (July 
26).  It  should  be  read  by  those  engaged 
in  the  raising  of  polled  varieties.  Prof. 
Castle,  of  Harvard,  remarks  (“Heredity,” 
page  102),  “In  cattle  the  capacity  to  de¬ 
velop  horn  is  a  semi-potent  unit-charac¬ 
ter,  behaving  as  a  recessive  (weak)  in 
crosses,  developing  only  ‘scurs.’ 

It  is  impossible  to  be  certain  that  in  a 
hornless  race  the  character  horns  has 
been  wholly  lost.  It.  may  merely  have 
fallen  so  low  in  potency  that  under  ordi¬ 
nary  conditions  it  produces  no  visible 
structures.  The  occasional  occurrence  of 
an  imperfectly  horned  animal  as  a  sport 
within  a  hornless  race  need  not,  then,  oc¬ 
casion  surprise.” 

With  these  views  on  polled  cattle  the 
breeder  becomes  abreast  of  the  latest 
scientific  knowledge  concerning  the  char¬ 
acter  which  is  so  much  sought. 

ROBERT  C.  AULD. 


Hundreds  of  Fires 
Start  on  the  Roof 


A  brand  from  a  burning  building, 
sparks  from  the  chimney,  or  lightning 
quickly  sets  a  wooden  roof  afire. 

Kanneberg 

Steel  Shingles 

*‘We  Pay  the  Freight ’* 

Kanneberg  Shingles  are  fire-proof, 
weather-proof,  lightning-proof,  heat 
and  cold-proof.  Can  be  laid  more 
quickly  than  wood  shingles  and  last 
longer,  look  better  all  the  time  and 
require  no  repairs.  They  do  not  curl, 
rot,  crack  nor  fall  off  like  wood  or 
slate.  Many  Kanneberg  roofs  are  still 
in  use  after  15  or  20  years’  service. 

*  Our  patent  lock  joint  is  absolutely 
water-tight  and  allows  for  expansion. 
Nail  heads  are  protected  from  weather. 

Kanneberg  Steel  Shingles  are  28- 
gauge  steel,  painted  or  galvanized,  and 
come  singly,  eight  on  a  sheet,  or  in 
'  clusters  on  one  sheet  5  ft.  by  2  ft.  We 
send  special  nails,  free.  Every  shingle 
is  backed  by  a  money-back  guaranty 
to  be  up  to  sample. 


Send  for  Catalog 

ehowing  sizes  and  designs  of  shingles  and 
our  corrugated  roofing  and  siding.  Ask 
for  sample  shingles.  We  sell  direct  to  J 
you.  saving  you  middleman’s  profit,  f 
We  pay  the  freight,  and  ship 
orders  day  received. 


'  Kannebe 


Kanneberg  Roofing  &  S*m  Do  “ii 
Ceiling  Co.  /  Unton-Ohi< 

4?  Send  catalog  ! 

Established  JSSS  J  sample  shingle  to 

112  Douglas  St. 

Canton,  Ohio 


/ 
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You  can  have  clean,  fresh  running  water  in 
every  building  on  your  farm  by  means  of  a 
Goulds  Reliable  Pump.  In  the  kitchen,  bath¬ 
room,  barn,  cowstable— everywhere  you  want  it, 
when  you  want  it,  you  can  have  water 

On  Tap  Always 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  enjoying  the  luxury 
and  protection  of  running  water  with 

0 


They  cost  little  to  install  and  little  to  run. 

Goulds  Pumps  are  designed  to 
give  the  best  service  always. 
They’ve  “got  the  stuff  in  ’em”— 
thousands  of  users  have  proved  it. 
Made  in  300  types,  for  hand  or 
power.  They  are  backed  by  a 
reputation  of  65  years. 

Get  This  Book 

Our  latest  volume,  jAVnter  Su 
ply 
liov 


Write 
for  the 
Book  Now 


_ _jp« 

for  the  Country  Homo,”  tells 


iow  you  can  havo  running  water  on 
your  place  at  low  cost.  Send  for 
today— it’s  interesting  nnd  in¬ 
structive.  A  postal  brings  it. 

The  Goulds  Mfg;.  Co. 
58  W.  Fall  Street 
Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 

..  'Largest  Manufacturers 
of  Pumps  for  Every  Service” 


SANDWICH 

(solid  steel— money  maker) 

Motor  Press 


Puts  you — or  your  boys— in  the  big  pacing, 
fast  growing  business  of  baling  hayl  Net 
profit  $18  to  $22  per  day,”  write  Swartz  & 
Menscli,  Dixon,  Ill.  Other  hustlers  making 
$200  to  $300  net  profits  monthly.  And  these 
men  are  using  the  Sandwich! 

„.  ,  .  Coupled  up  1  Friction  Clutch  stops 

Simple  I  sh0I'-  ‘-""I  press  instantly 

as  A.B.C.  I  Brake  ■  •*—  — 


Wo  break  2Vfe  t0  3 Vi 

downs  (0ns  per  ho“  p 

Our  special  terms  to  responsible  people  let  you 
start  with  little  money.  And  you  pay  from  your 
profits.  Unless  we  knew  the  Sandwich  will  make 
you  stacks  of  ready  cash,  we  could  not  sell  this  way. 

Gas  Engine  on  Same  Truck 

Here’s  the  most  complete  hay  baling  outfit  in 
existence.  Full  power  is  driven  from  engine  to 
press  by  heavy  steel  roller  chain.  It  does  away 
with  slipping  belts.  The  Gas  Engine  is  the  best 
quality— hopper  cooled  type— gear  driven  mag¬ 
neto— 1,  6,  8,  and  10-horse  power. 

The  Sandwich  has  a  simple  time-tried  self  feeder 
and  a  big  feed  opening.  A  great  windrow  baler. 
Beats  every  ordinary  press  from  2  to  8  tons  daily. 
25  tons  are  an  everyday  job  for  the  Sandwich; 
often  80  to  40.  .  T,  . 

This  Book  FREE 

Write  today  for  post¬ 
paid  copy  of  this  amaz¬ 
ing  story  of  profits  others 
are  making.  And  if  you 
are  interested  in  Horse 
Power  Presses,  let  us 
tell  you  about  our  large 
line.  Address 
SANDWICH  MFG.  CO.,  125  A  St.,  Sandwich,  III. 

BoiU^^^oiincilBliiffOa^^^^^^BojMZS^ansa^i^yJJo. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 


Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls.  Pa. 


ClltclWiZ 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Cutaway 
(CLARK)disk  harrows  and  plows.  Writeus  for 
free  hook,”  The  Soil  and  Intensive  Tillage .” 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 
830  Main  Street  Iligganuin,  Conn. 


John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the 
Beater  on  the  Axle 


The  Low  Down  Spreader  with  the 
Big  Drive  Wheels 

Here’s  your  chance  to  get  a  low  down 
spreader  in  which  the  advantage  of  big  drive 
wheels  has  not  been  sacrificed  for  the  low  down 
feature. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  has  revolutionized 
the  spreader  business.  It  is  as  much  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  ordinary  manure  spreader  as  the 
modern  binder  was  over  the  old-style  reaper. 
Some  of  its  good  points  are: 

The  Beater 

And  all  its  driving  parts  are  mounted  on  the 
rear  axle.  Power  to  drive  It  is  taken  from 
the  rear  axle  through  simple  gears  like  those 
that  have  been  used  on  horse-powers  for 
many  years.  This  construction  is  patented. 
You  cannot  get  it  on  any  other  spreader. 


Only  Hip-High 


Easy  to  load.  The  top  of  the  box  is  only  as 
high  as  your  hips.  Each  forkful  of  manure 
is  placed  just  where  it  is  needed.  You  can 
always  see  into  the  spreader. 

Few  Parts 

Clutches,  chains  and  adjustments;  in  fact, 
6ome  two  hundred  parts  in  all,  are  entirely 
done  away  with.  To  throw  the  machine 
into  operation,  move  the  lever  at  the 
driver’s  right  back  until  the  finger  engages 
a  large  stop  at  the  rear  of  the  machine. 

Roller  Bearings 

Together  with  the  simplicity  of  the  machine 
itself,  make  the  John  Deere  Spreader  light 
draft.  There  are  many  more  reasons  that 
have  helped  to  make  the  demand  for  John 
Deere  Spreaders  greater  than  all  those 
interested  in  the  spreader  business  thought 
possible.  These  features  are  fully  discussed 
in  our  spreader  book. 


Get  This  Book  Free 

It  tells  how  John  Deere  Spreaders  are  made 
and  why  they  are  made  that  way.  It  con¬ 
tains  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  work¬ 
ing  parts  and  colored  pictures  of  the  John 
Deere  Spreader  in  the  field.  It  also  has  val¬ 
uable  information  regarding  the  storing  and 
handling  and  applying  of  manure  to  the 
land.  Get  one  of  these  books  free.by  asking 
us  for  our  spreader  book,  Y  33. 

John  Deere  Plow  Company 

Moline,  Illinois 


SM0Da»  FREE  Trial 


s«  STEEL  WHEELS 


Empire  Steel  Wheels  are  strongest, 
mostdurable,  best  in  every  way.  If  they 
_  were  not  we  would  not  dare  ship  a  full 

set  for  a  80  days’  free  trial.  We  know  that  actual 
use  will  prove  how  indispensable  they  are.  Will 
make  your  old  wagon  good  as  new— lighten  your 
work— makehauling25£  easier — save  money  because 
they  never  need  repairs.  All  sizes,  fit  any  axle. 
Write  for  big  free  book  and  particulars  of  our  Free 
Trial  Proposition:  also  special  offer  on  new  model 
Empire  Handy  Wagons— 20  styles.  Write  today. 
EMPIRE  MEG.  CO.,  Box  96B  Quincy,  III. 


FAIRBANKS  “BULL  DOG”  ENGINES 


Write  for  Prices  and  Terms 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Balt  imorc,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


“Bull  Dog”  Engines  1 to  16  H.  P. 
Vertical  Engines  8  to  60  H.  P. 
GAS,  GASOLENE,  or  KEROSENE 
Equiped  with  Batteries  or  Magneto 

The  best  engine  for  any  purpose;  Water 
Systems,  Pumps,  Hoists,  Sprayers,  Saws, 
Concrete  Mixers,  Stone  Crushers,  Electric 
Light  Outfits,  etc. 

Portable,  Semi-Portable,  and  Stationary  Types 

Made  up  to  the  Fairbanks  standard  and 
hacked  by  the  Fairbanks  Guarantee. 

Bulletin  No.  28  describes  them.  Copy  upon 
request. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY 

Hartford.  Conn.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  London,  England 

New  Orleans  La  MET  IAI  VADK  Providence,  R.  1.  Glasgow,  Scotland 

Paterson!  h?.SJ,  NEW  YORK  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Hamburg  Germany 

Philadelphia.  Pa.  Washington,  D.  C.  Pans,  France 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  11  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  forty-second  week  of  the  contest — 
ending  August  31 — shows  a  heavy  drop 
in  egg  production,  the  loss  being  9S. 
White  Leghorns  contributed  rather  more 
than  their  proper  share  to  this  loss.  Their 
output,  913,  is  G7  less  than  they  laid  in 
the  previous  week.  The  total  for  the 
week  is  1,749.  This  is  49  more  than  were 
laid  last  year  during  the  corresponding 
week.  The  rate  yield  for  the  two  years 
up  to  date  is  as  follows :  First  year,  490 
layers  laid  in  42  weeks  63,891 ;  in  the 
second  year,  500  layers  laid  66,529.  This 
is  a  gain  for  this  year  of  2,638  eggs.  The 
average  production  to  date  is  a  fraction 
over  133  eggs  from  each  bird ;  last  year 
the  average  production  to  the  same  date 
was  130.38.  The  average  for  the  entire 
year  last  year  was  153%  ;  this  year  it 
will  probably  be  a  little  higher. 

The  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  from  Co¬ 
lonial  Farm  took  first  place  last  week, 
and  do  the  trick  again  this  week,  laying 
31  eggs  each  week.  The  score  runs :  Last 
week,  5-7-6-7-0 ;  this  week,  5-6-6-7-7 ; 
showing  that  pullet  No.  4  has  not  missed 
a  day  in  the  two  weeks.  The  next  high¬ 
est  score  for  the  week  is  27,  made  by 
three  pens  of  White  Leghorns — Ingleside 
Farms  Co.,  W.  L.  Sleegur’s  pen,  and 
Frank  Toulmin’s  pen.  T.  W.  Burns’  pen 
of  Silver  Wyandottes  laid  26 ;  F.  G. 
Yost’s  pen  of  White  Leghorn  hens  laid 
26;  F.  A.  Jones’  White  Leghorns  laid  26, 
and  C.  W.  Sherwood’s  pen  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  laid  26.  Tom  Barron’s  pen  laid  25, 
and  Edward  Cam’s  pen  laid  the  same 
number.  Barron’s  White  Leghorns  have 
now  laid  1,041,  Edward  Cam’s  956,  O.  A. 
Foster’s  pen  910,  W.  L.  Sleegur’s  pen 
890,  Edward  Cam’s  White  Wyandottes 
837,  W.  P.  Canby’s  831,  Frank  Toulmin’s 
pen  825,  Braeside  Poultry  Farm’s  809, 
F.  A.  Jones’  817,  Joseph  J.  Barclay’s  803. 
All  of  the  above  are  White  Leghorns  ex¬ 
cept  Edward  Cam’s  "White  Wyandottes. 
No  other  pens  have  reached  800.  Twenty- 
one  pens  of  White  Leghorns  have  laid 
over  700  each,  and  11  pens  of  the  other 
breeds.  The  total  number  of  eggs  laid  to 
date  is  66,529. 


CALIFORNIA  EGG  CONTEST. 


The  end  of  the  fifth  month  of  the  Napa 
(Cal.)  egg-laying  contest  shows  a  total 
of  3,452  eggs  laid  by  the  66  pens,  of  six 
hens  each,  for  the  month ;  an  average  of 
52  plus  for  the  31  days.  The  high  pen 
of  the  contest,  Blom  &  Son’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  laid  101  eggs,  a  total  for  the  five 
months  of  605  eggs.  They  are  76  eggs 
ahead  of  their  nearest  competitor,  another 
White  Leghorn  pen,  and  119  eggs  ahead 
of  the  third  pen,  also  White  Leghorns. 
The  pen  entered  by  the  writer  (Buff  Wv- 
andottes)  is  fourth,  with  a  total  of  483 
eggs  for  the  five  months.  The  only  trap- 
nested  pen  in  the  contest,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  do  not  figure  in  the  first  15  high 
pens ;  they  having  laid  only  36S  eggs  for 
the  five  months,  and  during  the  fifth 
month  only  33  eggs.  The  pen  of  Brown 
Leghorns  that  were  fourth  last  month 
dropped  to  thirteenth,  laying  only  35  eggs 
for  the  month. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  standing  of 
the  different  breeds  and  see  the  tremend¬ 
ous  difference  between  the  output  in  eggs. 
As  fresh  eggs  are  now  scarce  at  40  cents 
a  dozen,  it  may  well  cause  y  man,  who 
depended  on  his  egg  production  for  a  liv¬ 
ing,  to  note  the  difference  shown  by  the 
Napa  results ;  for  instance,  the  Laken- 
velders  only  laid  13  eggs  during  the  past 
month ;  a  pen  of  Bull’  Orpingtons  20,  an¬ 
other  pen  same  breed  21 ;  a  pen  of  White 
Rocks  24 ;  a  pen  of  Golden  Wyandottes 
^.9,  and  so  up  to  the  first  pen  of  101  eggs. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
White  Leghorn  is  the  only  breed  of  the 
so-called  strictly  egg  breeds  that  is  doing 
much  in  the  way  of  making  a  showing. 
The  Minorcas,  both  Black  and  White, 
Andalusians,  Anconas,  Lakenvelders,  etc., 
do  not  figure  in  the  first  15  pens  and  so 
far  have  not  done  anything  noticeable. 
The  Barred  Rocks  have  done  well  and  are 
among  the  high  scorers. 

Following  are  the  fifteen  highest  pens 
for  the  fifth  mouth. 


Blom  &  Son,  White  Leghorns, 
month,  101 ;  five  months,  605. 

Otten,  W.  Leghorns,  for  month, 
five  months,  529. 

Stratton,  W.  Leghorns,  for  month, 
for  live  months,  486. 

I'earson,  Buff  Wyandottes,  for  mo 
84  ;  for  five  months,  483. 

Banjos,  W.  Leghorns,  for  month, 
for  five  months,  471. 

Blom  &  Son,  W.  Leghorns,  for  mo 
68 ;  for  five  months,  463. 
(rr^Bintingtou,  W.  Leghorns,  for  mo: 
•  or  *‘ve  months,  453. 

Worrell,  W.  Leghorns,  for  month, 
tor  five  months,  451. 

Bates,  Barred  Rocks,  for  month, 
tor  five  months,  448. 

Lubben,  Barred  Rocks,  for  month, 
tor^five  months.  447. 

Rutherford,  White  Rocks,  for  moi 
84;  for  five  months,  444. 

Hunt,  White  Leghorns,  for  month, 
tor  nve  months,  440. 

1  erregiuro,  Brown  Leghorns, 
month,  45;  for  five  months,  435. 

Kemble,  White  Leghorns,  for  moi 
00 :  for  five  months,  433. 

*  Roe,  Barred  Rocks,  for  month, 
for  five  months,  433. 

W.  H.  PEARSOri 


Eggs]  in  Water-glass. 

Will  you  print  specific  directions  for 
packing  eggs  in  water-glass?  I  do  not 
know  what  per  cent,  to  use  nor  how  deep 
to  cover  eggs,  nor  whether  the  water 
should  first  be  boiled,  or  use  unboiled 
water.  f.  w.  f. 

New  York. 

Boiled  water  is  preferable ;  it  should 
be  boiled  half  an  hour  for  thorough  steril¬ 
ization.  When  cold,  dilute  one  pound 
water  glass  with  nine  pounds  boiled 
water,  and  put  in  a  glass,  earthen  or 
wooden  container;  never  use  metal.  The 
eggs  must  be  absolutely  fresh,  clean,  and 
preferably  infertile.  Put  the  eggs  into 
the  fluid  with  a  long-handled  wooden 
spoon  to  avoid  breakage.  The  depth  over 
them  is  immaterial,  but  two  or  three 
inches  is  advisable.  The  container  should 
have  a  closely  fitting  lid  to  keep  out  dust, 
and  must  be  stored  in  a  cool  place. 


Commercial  Squab  Raising. 

Would  like  some  practical  information 
about  raising  squabs  for  the  market.  I 
hear  that  it  is  a  profitable  business,  and 
would  like  to  undertake  it.  m.  f.  w. 

Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 

There  are  possibilities  of  good  profits 
from  raising  squabs  for  market.  As  the 
poultry  business  is  a  work  of  details  and 
close  attention,  so  is  the  squab  business, 
only  much  more  so.  Only  persons  who 
are  adapted  to  it,  and  who  can  get  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  life  and  habits  of  the  pigeons 
should  undertake  it.  I  should  say  there 
were  ninety-nine  chances  to  one  against 
a  person  making  a  success  in  squab  rais¬ 
ing  who  goes  into  it  on  a  large  scale  with¬ 
out  a  year  or  two  of  experience.  The 
only  possible  chance  to  make  squab  rais¬ 
ing  pay  in  a  large  way  is  to  begin  with  a 
few  and  gradually  year  by  year  increase 
the  number  kept.  A  small  flock  kept 
for  producing  family  table  delicacies  is 
another  matter.  They  are  easy  to  raise 
in  a  small  way ;  disease  rarely  attacks 
small  flocks  and  they  make  very  interest¬ 
ing  pets.  A.  L.  CLARK. 


THE  BUFFALO  MARKETS. 

There  has  been  sufficient  rain  of  late, 
for  about  the  first  time  this  season,  and 
the  city  markets  are  full  of  good  fruits 
and  vegetables.  This  is  a  sunny  Sum-  1 
mer,  such  as  Western  New  York  seldom 
sees,  and  crops  that  withstood  the  dry 
weather  have  made  an  excellent  showing. 
The  feature  of  the  market  display  now  is 
peaches,  and  such  will  be  the  case  while 
they  last.  They  are  plenty,  third-bushel 
baskets  already  selling  as  low  as  60  cents 
to  consumers.  Pears  are  also  a  big 
crop,  so  that  the  big  prices  paid  till  now 
for  California  Bartletts  will  soon  give 
way  to  home-grown  ones  at  $1  to  81.50  a 
bushel  to  the  retailer.  The  apple  propo¬ 
sition  is  not  so  easy  to  the  consumer,  as 
the  crop  is  not  heavy,  but  early  apples 
of  good  quality  are  quite  plenty  at  30  to 
40  cents  a  third-bushel  basket  at  retail. 
There  are  still  a  good  many  plums  in 
market  in  reds,  yellow  and  blue,  at  10 
to  15  cents  a  seven-pound  basket  to  re¬ 
tailers.  The  crop  ought  to  be  much  more 
satisfactory  than  cherries,  where  one 
knows  how  to  raise  them,  as  their  season 
is  so  much  better.  Besides  the  cost  of 
picking  is  less.  There  are  a  few  white 
California  grapes  in.  but  the  quality  is 
not  very  fine.  They  retail  at  about  10 
cents  a  pound.  It  is  still  hard  for  the  re¬ 
tailer  to  get  potatoes  for  less  than  a  dol¬ 
lar  a  bushel,  so  he  is  obliged  to  ask  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  that.  The  quality  is  good 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  late  crop  will 
be  much  larger  than  the  early  one  was. 
Some  potato  fields  are  now  looking  very 
green  and  promising.  The  corn  ears  that 
come  to  market  are  mostly  very  short, 
whether  Golden  Bantam  or  not.  They  re¬ 
tail  at  about  20  cents  a  dozen,  which  is 
high  considering  size.  It  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  corn  crop  here  will  re¬ 
cover  from  the  drought.  Some  of  it  is 
not  tasseled  out  yet  and  some  of  it  is 
still  worse,  being  so  withered  that  it  can 
never  be  very  productive.  August  usually 
makes  or  unmakes  the  corn  crop  here, 
but  sometimes  September  saves  it.  But¬ 
ter  and  eggs  are  higher,  the  butter  ad¬ 
vance  being  three  cents  and  about  four 
cents  in  eggs,  probably  on  account  of 
smaller  production  from  the  dry  season. 
Good  dairy  butter  is  now  quoted  at  25 
cents  and  best  creamery  31  cents  to  the 
consumer.  There  is  not  much  difference 
now  between  best  eggs  and  the  lower 
grades.  j.  \v.  c. 


A\  iien  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  edi¬ 
torial  page. 


SALE-White  Indian  Runner  Ducks~£ireRct  Fi|H- 

Price  Reasonable.  Harsh  Creek  Poultry  Kami,  (jetirsburg,  Pal 

Several  Hundred  PULLETS  For  Sale 

March,  April,  May  hatches. 

Riverside  Poultry  Farms,  -  Gilbon,  N.IY. 

I?  5  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  at  farmers’prices.  Write 
me  your  wants.  Geo.  F.  Williamson,  Flanders,  N.  J. 


R.  I.  REDS  FOR  SALE 

THE  VIBERT  REDS,  scientifically  line  bred  for  heavy 
wintor  egg  production,  are  widely  and  favorably 
known  as  THE  HEAVIEST  WINTER  LAYERS.  Some  BEAUT¬ 
IFUL  EARY  PULLETS,  also  FEW  PRIME  HEAVY  LAYING  YEAR¬ 
LING  HENS  for  sale.  Unexcelled  for  winter  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  for  breeding.  Magnificent  breeding 
cockerols  and  hatching  eggs  from  certified  layers  at 
half  spring  prices.  Prompt  service,  strictly  upright 
dealings.  VIBERT  REQ  FARM,  Box  1.  Weston,  New  Jersey 


PULI  FTS~S-  c-  heds,  baurkd  rocks 

rULLt  1  *  and  S.  C.  VV.  LKGHORNS — April 
and  .May  Hatches.  THE  MACKEY  FARMS,  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 

Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  f&gAtt 

srfc 


R.  I,  Reds,  Houtlans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  reqnest. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  6IJ2  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


2,000  S.  C,  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

HATCHED  MARCH-APRIL  15th. 

JOHN  I.OKTON  LEE,  -  Carmel,  N.  T. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

2,000  yearling  hens  and  early  pullets.  Quality 
kind  at  right  prices  to  make  room. 

SUNNY  HI  LI,  I'AKAI,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

S.O.  White  Leghorns-^^S'SiTJ” 

Pineliurst  Poultry  Farm,  JLevanna,  N.  Y. 

CLEAPLING  SA.LE 

Superb  Stock  of  Silver  Campine  Cockerels 

Bargain  prices.  MOHAWK  LODGE  FARM,  Cornwall,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE-S.  C.  ANCONAS 

Cockerels,  Pullets.  Yearling  Hens.  All  from  prize¬ 
winning  stock.  Record  breaking  layers.  Write  to¬ 
night  and  getfirstchoice.  C.W.  Simonds.  Homestead,  Pa. 

PARTRIDGES  l  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies.  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quaili, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  TVM.  J.  3IACKKNSKN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  lo,  Yardley,  Pa. 


UEAD0WLAND  FARMS  REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

.  of  Sunuy  Jim  strain  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Ser¬ 
vice  boar.  W.  E.  Shank  &  Son,  Aubnrn,  N.  Y. 


Patented 

Thfc  Mbit  Popolaf  Fountain 
on  the  Market. 

FILLS  FROM  THE  TOP. 

Dead  air  space  between  cover 
and  reservoir  keeps  water  cool 
in  summer  and  from  freezing  in 
winter.  If  not  at  your  dealers,  |rjj 
write  us  to  send  you  one  on  ap- 


SE PLACE  COVER  AND  YOU 
HAVE  A  CONTINUOUS  SUPPCY 
OF  PURE  WATERS 


I'  provai,  and  if  you  find  it  is  tbet  fountain  you  want,  write  us  for  a  special 
price tj^yoar-requij-ementss  Manufactured  in  three  sizes:  1,  2  and  4 
gallofo  A  booty  tjiv  each  fountain  for  hanging  up  when  desire& 
OTIS  &  MOE.  1710  Otis  Building.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


MAKE  HENS  LAYH 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

UAUII9C  latest  model 
rlMIlIl  O  BONE  CUTTER 


L . . 

I«0  Days*  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

IkiF.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  1 5.  MILFORD,  MASS. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  18k 
R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

CASES  AND  CARTONS, 
*  FI, ATS  AND  FILLERS 

H.  K.  BItUNNER,  45  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y. 

P  0 1 J I  TRYMFN- Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
tier  nnur...  c  •*  Catalog  describing  35  varieties 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA| 

WE  HAVE  FOR  SALE  A  QUANTITY  OF  EARLY  HATCHE0 

Pekin  Ducks  at$l.50  each 

Also  100  Breeding  Ducks  at  $2  each. 

WHITE  HORSE  FARMS,  -  Piioli,  Pa. 


CANDEES  USED  IN  EVERY  SECTION 


FUUR  COMPARTMENT,  1,200  EGG  SIZE  CANDEE 


T5ROBABLY  there  is  one  in  your  neighborhood. 
*  In  New  York,  our  home  State,  there  are  more 
Candees  than  all  other  mammoths  combined. 

It  is  the  accepted  standard  and  is  worthy  of  im¬ 
mediate  investigation  for  next  season. 

The  Candee  does  away  with  oil  and  is  the  only 
mammoth  with  automatic  egg  chamber  heat 
regulation. 

Let  us  quote  you  on  the  1,200  and  give  you  a  list 
of  users. 

Candee  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co., 
Dept.  27,  Eastwood,  N.  Y. 


Gilbert  Hess 

Doctor  o!  Medicine 
Doctor  Veterinary 
Science 


Hens  can’t 
lay  eggs 

and  grow  feathersTat  the  same  time 

Feather  growing  saps  all  the  nutrition  of  a  hen’s  ration.  That’s  why  hens  practically  stoo 
laying  eggs  when  moulting  starts.  Given  their  own  time  to  moult,  hens  take  about  100  days 
within  which  to  shed  the  old  leathers  and  grow  new  ones.  But  that  hits  your  pocketbook  hard 
because  egg  prices  are  away  up  high  in  October.  November  and  December.  Change  v our 
methods  to  mine.  I force  my  hens  to  moult  early  in  fall,  make  them  moult  quickly  and  get  them 
back  laying  again  before  winter  sets  in.  To  do  this  I  rely  absolutely  on 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
"  -A-CE-A 

Shortens  Moulting  Period— Makes  Them  Lay 

My  hens  get  this  bracing  poultry  tonic  all  year  round,  so  that  when  moulting  time  comes  along  they  are  fit  to 
stand  the  severe  strain.  Just  before  moulting  commences  1  coniine  the  birds  for  about  a  week  and  nut  them 
on  half  rations  to  reduce  the  fat.  This  dries  up  the  quills  right  to  the  ends  and  it  only  takes  an  increase  in  pro¬ 
tein  and  fatty  rations  to  make  new  feathers  and  force  out  the  old  ones.  Back  they  go  then  on  Pan-a-ce-a— 

this  tones  up  the  egg  organs  and  brings  back  the  scratch  and  cackle  and  compels  each  hen  to  lay  regularly _ 

fust  when  eggs  are  at  their  highest  price. 

My  Pan-a-ce-a  is  a  tonic— it  makes  poultry  healthy,  makes  hens  lay,  helps  chicks  grow-  and  shortens  moulting 
period.  The  result  of  my  25  years’  experience  as  a  doctor  of  medicine,  doctor  t  f  veterinary  science  and  suc¬ 
cessful  poultry  raiser.  Ingredients  printed  on  every  package  and  certified  to  by  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  and 
Tt  TRe,ad  lhi?  money-back  guarantee.  You  buy  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  of  your  dealer. 

iK  osk1  c  ivJ°  ir  't  does  not  pay  you  and  pan  you  well,  he  is  authorized  to  refund  vour  money. 

stamp  for  my1 b rand-new  poultry  booked? s  a*” tunno r\  aUd  Ul°  *“  WeSt  Never  Sold  by  peddlers'  Sond  L>c 

Br.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

This  is  a  splendid  tonic  for  cows  off  pasture,  work 
horses  and  hogs.  It  contains  tonics  that  improve 
the  appetite  and  aid  digestion,  laxatives  to  keep 
the  bowels  active,  and  as  a  worm  expeller  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  superior  to  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Tonic.  Not  only  rids  your  hogs  of  worms,  but 
puts  them  in  a  clean,  thriving  condition,  unfavor¬ 
able  to  worm  development.  I  guarantee  it.  25-lb. 
pail  $1.60;  100-lb.  sack  85.00;  smaller  packages  as 
low  as  50e,  except  in  Canada,  the  far  West  and 
the  South. 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry  and  all  farm  stock.  Dust  the 
hens  and  chicks  with  it,  sprinkle  it  on  the  roosts, 
in  the  cracks  or  if  kept  in  the  dust  bath  the  hens 
will  distribute  it.  Also  destroys  bugs  on  cucum¬ 
ber,  squash  and  melon  vines,  cabbage  worms, 
etc.,  slugs  on  rose  bushes,  etc.  Comes  in  handy 
sifting-top  cans,  1  lb.  25c;  3  lbs.  60c.  Except  in 
Canada  and  the  far  West.  I  guarantee  it. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

I  was  a  city  man,  but  became  possessed 
of  the  desire  to  become  a  “back-to-the- 
lander”  and  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  Summer  of  1912  looking  up  farm  bar¬ 
gains  offered  by  the  E.  A.  Strout  Agency, 
as  advertised  in  their  catalogues.  In 
November,  1912,  I  looked  at  several 
places  at  North  Scituate,  It.  I.,  with  their 
agent.  Finally  I  told  him  I  was  going 
to  look  at  a  place  at  Chepachet  through 
another  agent,  lie  said  he  had  this  place 
listed  for  .$1,500,  including  a  cow,  350 
chickens  and  5.000  feet  of  sawed  lumber. 
I  contracted  for  this  place  for  $1,450. 
I  paid  the  North  Scituate  local  agent  $10 
in  cash,  and  paid  the  Strout  agent  $90 
in  cash,  so  that  the  seller  did  not  pay 
the  commission  in  my  case.  We  signed 
a  contract  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
the  farm  and  the  owner  agreed  to  give 
me  a  free  and  clear  title  on  December 
2,  1912.  The  agent  showed  me  a  lane 
leading  from  the  rear  of  the  farm  to  a 
road,  which  was  the  nearest  way  to  the 
railroad  town.  He  told  me  I  had  a  per¬ 
petual  right  of  way  over  this  lane.  Hav¬ 
ing  signed  a  contract  and  made  a  cash 
payment,  I  returned  to  my  home  and 
closed  up  my  business  there,  moved  with 
my  wife  and  effects  to  the  new  farm  on 
November  30. 

When  we  came  to  closing  title  the 
agent  and  owner  took  me  to  Providence, 
though  the  neighboring  town  of  Chepa¬ 
chet  was  the  county  seat.  They  had  pa¬ 
pers  all  drawn  up  ready  to  sign,  but  I 
told  them  I  first  wanted  a  search  of  the 
records  and  supposed  that  would  have  to 
be  done  in  the  clerk’s  office  at  Chepachet. 
They  then  told  me  for  the  first  time  that 
the  owner  had  sold  the  place  last  Sum¬ 
mer  to  another  party,  but  because  of 
some  misunderstanding  the  title  was  not 
passed,  and  a  suit  was  brought  against 
the  owner  for  $500  damage  and  an  at¬ 
tachment  was  filed  against  the  place. 
They  proposed  to  have  the  agent  take  the 
mortgage  and  go  on  the  owner’s  bond,  but 
I  refused  to  agree  to  it.  They  then  tried 
to  get  me  to  say  that  I  had  thrown  up 
the  deal.  Then  they  could  get  away  with 
my  cash  payment.  I  refused  to  do  this. 
Then  they  suggested  to  assign  the  mort¬ 
gage  to  my  mother,  she  to  hold  it  to 
protect  me  on  the  attachment.  _  This 
made  me  liable  for  the  $500  suit  and 
costs.  It  was  not  giving  me  a  clear  title, 
nor  a  satisfactory  equivalent,  but  I  had 
broken  up  my  home  and  had  $100  in  cash 
paid  on  the  farm,  and  finally  agreed  to  it. 
When  I  showed  the  deed  to  the  local 
agent  at  North  Scituate,  he  said  I  got 
myself  in  a  hole.  He  said  it  was  the 
first  time  he  knew  there  was  any  judg¬ 
ment  against  the  farm,  and  if  he  had 
known  of  it  he  would  not  have  sold  it  to 
me.  When  the  owner  left  he  took  away 
personal  property  that  was  to  go  with 
the  place,  and  I  find  that  I  have  only  a 
10-year  lease  on  the  lane,  and  that  stipu¬ 
lates  that  I  must  provide  gates  and  open 
and  close  them  every  time  I  drive 
through.  I  think  the  Strout  Agency 
should  do  something  about  this  deal,  but 
I  write  you  for  advice  before  taking  any 
further  steps  in  the  matter.  J.  Y.  M. 

Rhode  Island. 

Any  of  us  can  tell  this  “back-to-the- 
land”  farmer  what  he  should  have  done. 
In  the  first  place  he  should  have  em¬ 
ployed  a  lawyer  before  he  paid  any 
money  or  signed  any  contract.  The  at¬ 
torney  would  have  secured  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  the  farm  and  a  list  of  the 
personal  property  to  go  with  it,  and 
when  it  came  to  closing  the  title  he  would 
have  insisted  on  a  free  and  clear  title  to 
the  property.  Of  course  a  wise  precau¬ 
tion  would  be  not  to  break  up  and  leave 
the  old  home  until  the  new  one  was  se¬ 
cured.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  man  will 
Jiave  any  redress  now  from  the  Strout 
agent  or  the  old  owner,  but  his  best 
course  is  to  place  the  contract  and  all  the 
information  in  the  hands  of  a  trusty  local 
attorney  and  have  his  rights  protected 
as  well  as  can  now  be  done.  This  man’s 
story  is  told  not  with  the  expectation  of 
getting  anything  back  for  him.  We  do 
not  think  that  probable,  but  we  tell  it, 
simply  illustrating  the  difficulty  that  an 
inexperienced  -  city  man  or  other  buyer 
may  have  in  buying  farms  through  the 
Strout  system  of  agents  but  no  matter 
from  whom  you  buy,  no  man  should  pur¬ 
chase  real  estate  without  the  services  of 
an  attorney  to  draw  the  contract  and  the 
deeds. 

The  National  Authors’  Institute,  Gai¬ 
ety  Theatre  Building,  New  York,  a  cor¬ 
respondence  school,  makes  very  good  of¬ 
fers  to  students  taking  up  the  study  of 
the  photoplay.  Is  it  a  reliable  school, 
and  safe  to  send  the  tuition  in  advance? 

New  York.  E.  K. 

This  inquiry  was  received  some  time 
back.  Our  private  advice  at  the  time  is 
justified  by  the  following  from  a  recent 
city  daily : 

Eugene  Berry  Watt,  a  young  man  who 
has  served  time  in  the  Federal  prison  at 
Atlanta,  and  who  for  the  last  two  years 
has  been  operating  as  The  National  Au¬ 
thors’  Institute,  with  offices  in  the  Gaiety 
Theatre  Building,  No.  1547  Broadway, 
was  arraigned  yesterday  afternoon  before 


Judge  Holt  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  on  an  indictment  charging  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  postal  laws. 

The  postal  authorities  allege  that  the 
National  Authors’  Institute  obtained 
about  $20,000  through  duping  hundreds 
of  would-be  short  story  writers  and  mov¬ 
ing  picture  playwrights.  They  say  he 
charged  tuition  fees  ranging  from  $2  to 
$50  and  that  he  advertised  extensively 
in  college  papers  and  cheap  magazines 
promising  to  secure  paying  positions  for 
graduates.  In  these  advertisements  he 
also  stated  that  he  would  impart  to  his 
pupils  the  secrets  of  the  art  of  short 
story  writing.  The  indictment  charges 
all  'of  Watt’s  extravagant  statements 
were  made  with  intent  to  defraud.  In 
1908  Watt  was  arrested  here  for  a  simi¬ 
lar  offense,  and  being  convicted  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  a  two-year  term  at  Atlanta. 
Because  of  his  youth  and  on  his  promise 
to  reform  he  was  released  on  parole.  Soon 
after  returning  to  the  city  he  opened  the 
National  Authors’  Institute. 

May  26  I  received  from  the  United 
States  Express  Company  check  for  $3.11, 
payment  for  the  peaches  which  were  lost. 

I  certainly  feel  grateful  to  you,  for  I 
could  not  have  gotten  one  penny  had  you 
not  collected  for  me.  I  told  my  neigh¬ 
bors  about  my  loss  and  my  failure  to 
collect ;  then  I  told  them  that  I  had  a 
friend  who  could  and  would  collect  free 
of  all  charge,  too.  They  doubted,  but 
since  I  got  your  letter  and  check  they 
doubt  no  more.  I  have  been  telling  peo¬ 
ple  about  the  greatest  and  best  farm  pa¬ 
per  for  years,  so  now  I  am  going  to  get 
some  subscribers.  J.  w.  m. 

West  Virginia. 

Three  baskets  of  peaches  were  lost  in 
transit  on  August  19,  1912.  The  U.  S. 
Express  Company  asked  for  a  copy  of 
the  receipt  three  times,  each  time  a  copy 
being  given  them ;  bill  for  the  value  of 
the  peaches  was  submitted  as  many 
times.  In  February  settlement  was 
promised  in  a  week.  When  it  dragged 
along  to  April  the  subscriber  sent  it  to 
us  in  discouragement.  In  May  voucher 
was  sent  less  31  cents,  which  the  com¬ 
pany  deducted  as  commission  and  ex- 
pressage  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
shipment  was  sent  to  the  subscriber’s 
brother  and  not  to  a  commission  house. 

One  of  your  subscribers  of  this  place 
asked  me  to  call  on  you  for  help.  On  or 
about  March  15,  1913,  I  ordered  a  pure¬ 
bred  swine  and  some  fancy  tu rkey  eggs 
from  N.  P.  Boyer  &  Co.,  J.  T.  Morris, 
proprietor,  Coatesville,  Penna.,  and  sent 
them  draft  for  $35  for  the  stuff,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  filling  my  order  when  I  asked 
them  to,  they  wrote  me  letters,  one  of 
which  I  enclose.  I  ask  you,  therefore, 
to  please  get  them  either  to  ship  me  the 
stuff  I  ordered  at  once,  or  return  the 
money.  G.  W.  c. 

Oklahoma. 

J.  T.  Morris,  proprietor  of  the  firm, 
N.  P.  Boyer  &  Co.,  is  an  old  offender. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  warned  its  readers 
against  him  for  20  years  back.  Our  last 
report  of  about  a  year  ago  showed  Mr. 
Morris  was  in  jail  awaiting  trial  in  the 
United  States  courts  on  a  charge  of  us¬ 
ing  the  mails  for  fraudulent  purposes. 
Government  prosecutions,  or  even  jail 
sentences,  do  not  seem  to  cure  men  of 
Morris’  type  of  their  evil  ways — as  soon 
as  they  are  out  of  jail  they  are  up  to  their 
old  tricks  again. 

Last  Spring  I  entered  into  correspond¬ 
ence  with  W.  S.  Hall,  proprietor  of  the 
Sunny  Slope  Nursery,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  in 
regard  to  peach  trees,  and  I  ordered  10 
“J.  H.  Hale,”  which  he  recommended 
highly,  enclosing  check  for  $5  in  payment 
of  same.  The  check  came  back  through 
my  bank  showing  that  Mr.  Hall  had 
cashed  it.  I  have  written  Mr.  Hall 
twice,  but  am  unable  to  get  the  trees  or 
any  reply  from  him.  H.  c.  c. 

Massachusetts. 

We  took  up  this  claim  in  this  sub¬ 
scriber’s  behalf  during  the  month  of 
June,  and  while  we  received  no  direct 
reply  to  our  letter,  the  subscriber  then 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  S.  Hall, 
of  the  Sunny  Slope  Nursery,  which  prom¬ 
ised  to  fill  his  order  this  Fall.  Our  un¬ 
derstanding  is  that  the  stock  of  the  J. 
H.  Hale  peach  is  all  in  the  hands  of  one 
nursery  concern,  and  if  this  be  true  this 
Sunny  Slope  Nursery  had  none  of  the 
stock  at  the  time  they  solicited  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  order  from  the  subscriber  in 
question,  and  their  failure  to  fill  the  order 
confirms  our  suspicion.  We  have  made 
a  demand  in  the  subscriber’s  behalf  for 
a  refund  of  $5.  It  has  not  been  returned. 
We  are  giving  this  brief  history  of  this 
transaction  for  the  guidance  of  fruit 
growers  generally.  J.  J.  d. 


“We  formed  a  club  of  girls  sworn  to 
marry  no  man  commanding  less  than  ten 
thousand  dollars  a  year.”  “And  what 
broke  it?”  “A  young  fellow  came  along 
who  was  earning  thirty  dollars  a  week.” 
— Buffalo  Commercial. 


Many  Other  Uses  and  Directions  on 
Large  Sifter  Can — 10c 

Dont  Be  Without  It 


For  Comfort  in  Cold  ’Weather—  Drive 

Phelps’  Great  Storm  Buggy 


im 


H.  C.  PHELPS 

President 


It’s  the  classiest  and  most  substantially  built 
Storm  Buggy  that  anyone  ever  made,  and  it’s 
the  buggy  that  absolutely  protects  your  health 
at  all  times.  Just  what  you’ve  wanted  for 
those  cold  weather  drives— ride  in  comfort 
without  being  all  bundled  up.  Escape  biting 
winds,  rain,  snow  and  sleet.  Avoid  colds— 
frosted  ears.  Keep  warm, snug, dry, always. 

167,000  Buyers  Acclaim 
Phelps’  Split  Hickory 
Buggies  Best  In  America 

,  And  his  new  storm  buggy  is  the 
,  top  notcher  of  the  whole  line. 

Let  Phelps  tell  you  why  your 
health  demands  his  Storm 
'Buggy.  Send  your  name  on 
a  postal  card  today  —  also  ask 
for  the  big  buggy  book  showing 
278  photos  of  all  kinds  of  buggies 
and  harness.  Don’t  miss  this  great 
offer.  Address 

H.  C.  Phelps.  President 
The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Company 
Station  290  Columbus,  Ohio 
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Fix  Your  Roof 


You  can  make  the  old  worn-out  tin,  iron, 
steel,  felt  or  gravel  roof  give  you  as  much 
service  as  a  new  roof  and  you  can  double 
the  life  of  that  old  shingle  roof. 

DAAF  riV  Cures  Roof 

KUUr  -r  1 A  Troubles 

and  keeps  them  cured.  Cost  slight.  One  coat 
does  the  work.  In  black  and  red.  Ready  for 
nse.  Absolutely  guaranteed  to  do  the  work. 
Write  at  once  for  the  free  Roof  Book.  Address 

l  G.  E.  CONKEY  CO.,  3345  Woodland  ftve.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


_ ftJ-M  ASBESTOS 

ROOFING 


Made  of  Asbestos  and  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — 
all  mineral.  Contains  nothing  to  deteriorate.  Never 
needs  coating,  gravel  or  other  protection.  Cheap- 
est-per-year  roofing.  Gives  perfect  fire  protection. 
Write  for  Book  No.  3248. 

H.W.  JOIINS-MANYILLE  CO..  New  York  and  All  I,ar(re  Cltlc* 


SIX  HORSE  POWER 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

$115.00,  four  horse  power  $80.00,  two  horse 
power  $37.00,  Pump  Jacks,  Saw  Tables,  Cir¬ 
cular  Saws.  Catalogues  Free, 

PALMER  BROS,  COSCOB,  CONN. 


The 
SURE 
Power 

Leffel  Steam  Power 
never  lialks  !  Its  re¬ 
liability  is  marvel¬ 
ous!  Simple  as  an 
anvil  and  af  durable . 

Hums  any  old  rubbish 
for  fuel.  Gives  steam 
and  hot  water  for 
scalding  and  ail  other  purposes. 

Has  hundreds  of  uses— many 
impossible  with  gasoline  outfits. 

Lef  f el  Steam  Engines 

do  more  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other  engine  built. 
Let  us  prove  it.  You’ll  be  interested  in  our  book  of 
facts  and  figures. 

nr  Send  in  your  name  on  a  postal.  Don’t 

**  kUy  a  power  outfit  of  any  kind  till  you 

hear  from  us.  Address 


Box 


James  Leffel  &  Company 
287,  Springfield 


“MONARCH” 
Cider  Press 


I9i3nhi*. 

trated 

Catalog 

FREE 


•ill  net  more  money 
jr  you  than  any  other 
ivestment  you  can 
lake,  lobbt.  to400  bbl. 
>er  day.  Also  makers 
f  apple  buttercookers, 
vaporators,  etc. 


When  vou  write  advertisers  mention 
The  It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  Ending  Sept.  12,  1913. 


These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 


majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay; 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz . 

45 

@ 

50 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid . 

40 

@ 

42 

Ordinary  grades . 

25 

@ 

30 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . 

38 

@ 

42 

Tub,  choice .  . 

oO 

@ 

35 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb, . 

25 

@ 

28 

Fowls . 

20 

@ 

24 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE 

PRICES, 

Butter,  nearby  creamery . 

32 

@ 

33 

Western  creamery  . 

29 

@ 

30 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery . 

40 

@ 

42 

Gatiiered  fresh . 

33 

@ 

35 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls . 

19 

@ 

20 

Boasters . 

25 

@ 

28 

Hay— No.  1 . 

...22 

00 

@22  50 

No.  2 . 

..20 

50 

@21  U0 

No.  3 . 

...15 

00 

@16  00 

Stock  Hay . 

...12 

50 

@14  00 

Straw — Bye  . 

...18 

00 

@19  00 

Millfeed — Bran,  ton . . 

...26 

00 

@2S  00 

00 

@31  00 

00 

@80  00 

Live  Stock  Milch  Cows . 

...50 

00  @100  00 

Beef  Cows,  100  lbs  . 

5U 

@ 

1  00 

Steers  . 

25 

@ 

9  00 

Calves.  100  lbs . 

00 

@11  00 

Hogs,  100  lbs . 

50 

@ 

9  35 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra,  lb .  31  @  32 

Good  to  Choice  .  24  @  30 

Lower  Grades .  23  @  26 

State  Dairy,  best .  29  @  30 

Common  to  Good .  26  @  23 

Factory .  20  @  24 

Packing  Stock .  19  @  23 

Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  firm  at  30  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  33  cents. 


CHEESE, 

Whole  Milk,  best .  15  @ 

Common  to  Good  .  12  @  14 

Skims .  05  ®  11 

EGGS. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  38  @  40 

Goodtoprime .  30  ©  35 

Mixed  colors,  best .  33  @  35 

Common  to  good .  23  @  30 

Storage,  best .  24  @  26 

Western,  best . .  29  @  31 

Checks  and  dirties .  10  @  19 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples— Wealthy,  bbl .  2  25  @  3  50 

Alexander  .  2  50  @  4  25 

Malden  Blush  .  2  25  ®  3  51) 

Greening  .  2  00  @  4  00 

Wolf  River .  2  50  @  4  25 

Duchess .  2  25  @  3  75 

Fall  Pippin .  2  00  @  4  00 

Graveustein .  2  26  @3  00 

Windfalls,  bbl . 1  00  @  1  50 

Pears -Bartlett,  bbl .  2  00  @  400 

Clapp’s,  bbl .  2  00  @4  50 

Seokel,  bbl .  3  00  @  4  00 

Flemish  Beauty,  bbl .  1  50  @2  50 

Blackberries,  qt .  09  @  15 

Huckleberries,  qt .  OS  @  14 

Raspberries,  red,  pint  .  05  @  07 

Peaches,  Western  N.  Y.,  bkt .  25  @  85 

Jersey,  bkt .  35  @  80 

Up-River,  bkt .  30  @  80 

Pine  Island,  bkt .  30  @  75 

West  Va„  carrier .  1  50  @  2  00 

Connecticut,  carrier .  1  00  @  1  50 

Plums.  81b,  bkt .  12  @  20 

Grapes— Concord,  18  lb.  case,  .  50  @  60 

Niagara,  case  .  50  @  75 

Delaware,  case  .  60  @  65 

Black,  41b.  bkt .  08  @  09 

Muskmelons.  Del.  and  Md.,  crate  ....  75  @150 

New  Mexico,  crate  .  1  25  @  2  25 

Colorado,  orate .  1  25  @  2  75 

Watermelons,  carload  . 150  00  @275  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  5  50  @  6.40 

Medium  . 3  8U  @  3  S5 

Pea  .  3  40  @  3  80 

Red  Kidney .  3  40  @  4  05 

Lima,  California .  6  20  @6  25 


HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  34 

Common  to  good .  30 

Pacific  Coast  .  23 

Old  stock .  12 

German  crop .  60 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes-Long  Island,  bbl .  2  00 

Jersey,  bbl .  1  75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  2  00 

Beets,  bbl .  1  50 

Cariols.  bbl .  1  50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  75 

Pickles,  bbl .  1  00 

Cabbage,  100 . 7  U0 

Sweet  Corn.  100 .  25 

Can li (lower,  bbl .  100 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  25 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  25 

Okra,  bu .  50 

Onions— State  and  W’n,  100  lb.  bag. ...  1  40 

Jersey,  bn .  75 

Orange  Co..  100  lb  bag  .  1  00 

Peppers,  Jersev.  bbl .  50 

Peas,  bu .  1  00 

Radishes,  100  bunches  .  50 

String  Beans,  bu .  40 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl .  60 

Egg  Plants,  Jersey. box .  20 

l omatoes,  Jersey,  box .  25 

lurnips,  white,  bbl .  1  00 

Rutabaga  .  1  00 


,  live  poultry. 

Chickens,  broilers  lb . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters . 

Ducks . "  j  Hi 

Geese . . 

Turkeys . 

Guineas,  pair . 


16 

15 

10 

14 

11 

14 

65 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  fresh  killed,  best  .  19 

Common  to  good .  16 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb .  25 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  21 

U  ousters .  .  on 

Fowls . r; 

Squabs,  doz . inn 
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BUSINESS  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  Peninsula  has  this  year  shipped 
700,000  crates  of  muskmelons  and  550 
cars  of  watermelons. 

A  cargo  of  2,294  seal  skins  and  sev¬ 
eral  thousands  of  fox  skins  has  arrived  at 
San  Francisco  from  Alaska. 

The  salmon  catch  in  Puget  Sound  and 
British  Columbia  waters  is  valued  at 
.$15,000,000.  The  open  season  for  fishing 
is  only  one  month. 

Galveston.  Texas,  has  handled  4,035,- 
114  bales  of  cotton  during  the  current 
year.  New  Orleans,  the  next  largest 
cotton  port,  received  1.436,959  bales. 

A  large  Chicago  cheese  concern  is 
working  for  the  establishment  of  a  chain 
of  20  cheese  factories  in  the  Ozark  sec¬ 
tion  of  Missouri. 

A  heavy  season  in  wheat  handling  is 
expected  in  Minneapolis.  One  of  the 
largest  elevator  companies  there  is  add¬ 
ing  600.000  bushels  capacity  to  its  plant, 
which  will  then  hold  3,300,000  bushels. 

During  August  grain  receipts  at 
Omaha,  Neb.,  amounted  to  about  9,000,- 
000  bushels.  Total  arrivals  for  the 
eight  months  of  1913  were  42,116.700 
bushels. 

The  Government  will  spend  $11,000,- 
000  during  the  next  year  and  a  half  on 
reclamation  work  in  Oregon,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Idaho  and  Montana.  The  work  will 
consist  of  building  dams,  reservoirs,  and 
the  diverting  of  water  from  its  present 
channels. 

An  Indiana  court  has  ruled  a  strike  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  closed  shop  is  illegal,  and 
judgment  for  $6,000  was  rendered 
against  the  defendant  labor  union.  In 
addition  to  prohibiting  “threats,  intimi¬ 
dation,  force  or  violence,”  the  decree  as 
entered  specifically  restrained  “picketing” 
in  any  manner,  “directly  or  indirectly, 
by  any  means,  peaceably  or  otherwise,” 
for  the  purpose  of  “coercing  or  putting 
in  duress  the  plaintiffs,  to  compel  the 
plaintiffs  to  discharge  from  their  em¬ 
ployment  all  their  non-union  workmen,” 
or  “to  agree  to  henceforth  employ  only 
union  workmen,”  or  “to  establish  a  closed 
shop  or  a  ‘union’  shop.” 


—When  you  own  the  Deyo  your  Engine^. 
rJ  troubles  are  at  an  end.  Every  featuro^S 
suitable  to  your  remotest  requirements  are 
combined  in  the 

DEYO  PORTABLE  ENGINE 

in  the  most  practicable,  reasonable,  and 
understandable  way.  The  DEYO  furnishes 

more  power  for  less  gasoline  than  any  other. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our  booklet 
and  know  more  about  our  engines,  and 
their  prices.  Write  today. 

DEYO-MACEY  ENGINE  CO. 

23  Wiuhingtou  St.,  BINGIUUTOli,  X.  Y. 
Richardson  Mfjj.  Co.,  Woroostar,  Mass. 

Kaudall  U  Wbituoy,  Portland,  Main* 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  fforse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer 
orany  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
Wo  tan  and  finish  thorn  right ;  make 
them  into  coats  tfor  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
lllustratod  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in¬ 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  weneversendout  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  otf  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  tho  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horso 
hidos  and  calf  skins  j  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fnr  Company, 

571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


CASH  Z  BAGS 

Turn  your  old  bags  into  nionay.  We  buy  them  in 
any  quantity,  sound  or  torn,  at  a  liberal  price  and 
pay  the  freight.  Write  for  particulars  and  state 
number  you  have.  Reference:  Citizen’s  Bank. 
Iroquois  Bag  Co.,  450  Howard  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


i  a  6  «  o  r  y 


IT  H I™'™  LAUUtHS  prices,  write  to 
JOHN  J.  POTTER,  -  14  Mill  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


BOSS  FARMER  AND  MANAGER  WANTED 

For  Farm  Located  at  Wallum  Lake,  R.  I. 

One  who  thoroughly  understands  care  and  manage¬ 
ment  ot  young  apple  orchard.  Thirty  acres  set  out, 
thirty  acres  more  being  made  ready  for  planting. 
Must  understand  some  general  farming,  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  few  cows,  work  teams,  etc.  Must  be  able 
to  handle  help  and  get  results.  A  clever,  energetic 
man,  willing  to  liustie  and  make  good  can  have  a 
tine,  permanent  position  ami  good  wages  with  a 
chance  to  increaso  same.  Must  be  a  sober,  steady, 
reliable  man— no  other  need  apply.  Must  be  mar¬ 
ried  man  whose  wife  would  be  willing  to  board 
some  tarui  help.  Salary,  $2.75  for  every  day  in  the 
year.  I  arm  house  rent  free,  firewood,  two  quarts 
milk  per  day,  some  vegetables  and  other  privileges. 
Apply  by  letter  only,  and  send  full  particulars, 
with  references,  to 

JAMES  H.  SINCL  ETON.  WALLUM  LAKE,  R.  I. 


WanfpiJ  "50'000  farmers  to  come  to  Minnesota  and 
ty  diucu  tin  our  fertile  soil,  where  corn, wheat,  rye, 
barley,  flax,  clover,  timothy,  fruit  and  vegetables 
grow  in  wonderful  profusion.  Here  is  your  chance. 
Maps  and  literature  telling  all  about  Minnesota  sent 
free  upon  application  to  Fred  0.  Sherman,  Commissioner 
of  Immigration,  Room  202,  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


POSITION  WANTED  on  well-managed  dairy-fruit  farm, 
■by  young, energetic, Christian  farmer.  Single:  have 
had  2  Winter  courses  at  Cornell  Ag.  College.  Can  fur¬ 
nish  A1  references.  State  salary  given  B.,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  —To  care  for  gentleman's  country 
■  home  or  farm.  Married.  Had  practical  experience  in  farm¬ 
ing,  fruit  growing,  chicken  raising,  carpenter  work,  plumbing, 
painting  and  remodeling  buildings.  R.  W.,  care  K.  H.-Y. 


M 


ARKIED,  TEMPERATE  MAN.  desires 
FARM  POSITION.  Address,  X.  Y.  Z.,  Rural  New-Yorker 


AQ  ACRES-®'1’00111  h°use'  barn,  hen  house,  hog 
ltu  house,  fair  condition.  Apples, 
peaches  pears,  and  cherries.  3  miles  to  good  R.R. 
town.  Timber  enough  to  half  pay  for  it.  Weil 
watered.  $1,100.  half  cash.  HALL’S  FARM 
AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  Countv.  New  York 

For  Sale-260-Acre  Farm'^y,  eattilTor 

poultry  raising.  Double  bouse.  Fine  Summer  home 
for  a  large  family.  Write  for  photograph  and 
description,  G.  C.  Yalentine.  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  CO.,  Penna.,  farms  for  sale,  from  $1,000 
w  up,  stock  and  crops  often  included.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  Address,  Dept.  10-16,  Main  office. 

Cn  Pacu  Farm  Agency.  State  and  Warren  Sts.,  Tren- 

•  WObc  (j  j  Branch  offices  in  19  States. 


ARM  BARGAINS— Beautiful  Perkiomen  Valley,  near 
Philadelphia:  catalog  free.  E.  A.  Stevens, Perkasie, Pa. 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  Wiiite  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  6  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  ...  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
aud  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page. 


*2850  NEW  VIM  ENGINE 


Runs  either  direction. 
Has  non-backfiring  de¬ 
vice,  automatic  positive 
feed  lubrication,  sensitive 
fly  wheel,  governor,  jump 
spark  ignition,  silent 
muffler,  hopper  cooled  cylinder,  new  fool 
proof  carburetor,  gasoline  in  base.  No  valves, 
cams,  gears,  or  complicated  parts.  Starts 

easily,  no  trouble  ;  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

Don’t  waste  gasoline  running  big  engines 
for  churns,  cream  separators,  washing  machines, 
pump  jacks,  spray  pumps  and  other  light 
machinery.— Get  a  Vim— developes  34  to  1*4  h.  p. 
economically.  15  days’ free  trial.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfactory  Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

AGENTS  AND  JOBBERS  WANTED 

VIM  MOTOR  COMPANY 

DEPT.  B,  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 

'  -■  i— ■ 


Send  for  Free  Book  on  Cleaning  and 
Grading  Grain.  Then  ask  for  tho  siz_ 
machine  you  want,  send  $1.00  and  I’ Ill 
ship  1914  Model  Chatham,  freight  pre-  , 
Paid,  with  special  screens  and  riddles  for', 
all  Grains,  Grasses  and  Weed  Seed  where 
you  live.  Give  it  a  month’s  hard  test.  If 
not  satisfied,  send  it  back  and  get  your  $1. 
If  satisfied,  pay  me  any  time  before  1914. 

CHATHAM  Grain  n  Grader  and 
Cleaner 


MANSON 

CAMPBELL 


Handles  all  grains  and 
grass  seeds;  takes  out 
weed  seed ;  separates  mixed  grains 
leaves  big,  pur«  **ed.  Over  300,- 
000  Chatham s  in  use,  and  every 
owner  satisfied!  Write  a  postal 
now  for  my  FREE  copyrighted 
book,  “The  Chatham  System  of 
Breeding  Big  Crops  descrip¬ 
tion,  price,  terms,  etc  Address 
nearest  office.  Dept,  '43' 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis 


I  «lj7l^y^everffrtMe'lDavhi^arins?Mb^nosr 
jfBEQHK  desirable  locations.  Get  my  list  of  best 
y  CENTRAL  W  Bargains.  Square  deal  always 

I  NEW  TORN/  fred  C.  McCarty,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FfiR  I  F~FARM  of.  67  ACRES— land  level 
i  un  v)HLL  and  productive:  good  buildings  and 
fences;  fine  location;  50  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Address.  JOHN  SPRENKLE,  Oxford,  Pa. 


UfE  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 
*.  .in  U.  S.:  also  grain,  potatoes.  Alfalfa,  dairying. 
V  rite  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON,  Hart,  Mich. 

NewYorK  Stats  Finns  oodles  aywicy!  waHon.,.,. 

F  AR  mTo  R  S  ALE 

Within  4  miles  of  Cornell  University,  suitable  for 
grain  and  dairy.  For  particulars,  address 

Nye  Huagerford,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


RIVE  AT  FARM  RARGAINS  in  the  Diamond 
”  State.  No  Floods,  Tornadoes,  Hills  or  Rocks. 
Rich  soil.  Healthy  climate,  good  market  and  pros¬ 
perous  people.  W.  F.  ALLEN,  Seaford,  Del, 

WANTED 

POULTRY,  FANCY  EGGS.  HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.  APPLES, 
PEACHES  AND  ALL  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Top  Prices  for  Choice  Goods 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO .,  100  Murray  St. ,  New  York 


FINE  QUALITY 

Near-by,  Brown  or  White  Eggs 

are  bringing  extravagant  prices.  Ship  us. 
Prompt  Returns.  Commission,  5ft. 

GEO.  M.  RITTENHOUSE  &  CO. 
154  Reade  St.,  New  York.  License  No.  50. 

FOR  sale  at  one-third  his  value 

An  Imported  Stephens  Hampshire  Ram 

A  great  sire  that  weighs  280  pounds,  now  in  field 
condition.  Sheared  16  pounds.  Also  six  registered 
rams,  sired  by  him,  at  $10  to  $12.  Have  sold  all 
our  sheep  but  these.  W  Barlow  Gunlap,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


^  Use  NAT  CO  Tile— They  Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of  best 
Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  ’em  up  to  be 
replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload  lots. 
Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISHABLE 
■  11 ''  SILO,  Building  Blocks  and  Sewer  Pipe. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY,  Fulton  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


DRAIN  TILE 


KITCHEN 


GARDEN 


mm 


BARN’YPRD 


A  Rife  Water  Supply  Costs  Nothing  to  Operate 

It  brings  to  your  country  place  the  almost  priceless  boon  of  running 
water  everywhere  without  costing  a  cent  for  engine  fuel,  a  moment’s 
labor  of  hand-pumping,  or  attention  of  any  kind.  A 

RIFE  RAM 

of  the  proper  size  will  pump  as  much  water  as  you  re¬ 
quire.  It  works  winter  and  summer,  night  and  day. 

If  desired,  it  will  maintain  an  air  pressure  of  100  lbs.  in 
a  pneumatic  tank.  The  only  conditions  for  its 
use  are:  That  you  have  a  stream,  pond  or  arte¬ 
sian  well  with  a  flow  of  three  or  more  gallons 
per  minute;  and  that  the  Ram  be  located  at 
least  three  feet  below  the  point  of  intake 
and  not  less  than  thirty  feet  away. 

Mail  the  Coupon 

for  free  catalog  and  estimate  of 
a  Rife  Water  System  for  your 
place.  If  you  haven’t  these 
conditions,  we  can  supply 
the  best  gasoline-engine 
pumping  system. 

.  RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
tfWTrinity  Bldg., New  York 


COUPON 
RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 

2429  Trinity  Bldg,,  New  York 

Send  catalog  and  estimate  for  water 
system  under  these  conditions: 

L  Flow  in  gals,  per  min . 

2.  Fall  in  feet . 

?.  Distance  to  get  this  fall . 

4.  Height  above  Ram  water  is  to  be  pumped... 

5.  Gallons  required  pci  day . 

Name . . . . 

rtddiess . . 
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1=0,000  ordered  in  30  days 


UR  1914  iiiouel  was  announced  last  month. 
Thirty  days  after  this  announcement  we 
had  on  hand  immediate  shipping  orders  for 
more  than  10,000  cars.  This  represents  a 
business  of  over  $10,000,000.00.  Such  an  instantan¬ 
eous  demand  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  sheer 
force  of  superior  merit  and  greater  value. 

The  newest  Overland  is  in  every  essential  re¬ 
spect  the  greatest  automobile  we  have  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  But  in  the  very  face  of  an  unusual  value 
increase ,  the  price  has  been 
materially  decreased. 

Now  “get”  these  funda¬ 
mental  value  facts. 

The  motor  is  larger  and 
more  powerful.  It  is  rated  at 
35  horsepower  and  will  de¬ 
velop  50  miles  an  hour  on  an 
ordinarily  good  road. 

More  power  and  speed  for 
less  money  than  ever  before . 

The'  wheel  base  has  been 
increased  to  114  inches.  Most 
$1200  cars  have  a  shorter 
wheel  base  than  this. 

More  wheel  base  for  less 
money  than  ever  before . 


Brewster  green,  edged  with  lighter  green  striping 
and  neatly  trimmed  in  polished  nickel  and  aluminum. 
It  has  a  full  cowl  dash. 

More  comfort ,  beauty ,  style  and  elegance  for  less 
money  than  ever  before. 

The  equipment  is  finer  and  more  complete. 
It  includes  one  of  the  very  best  electric  lighting 
systems.  All  lights  are  electric. 

More  costly  equipment  for  less  money  than  ever 
before. 


These  greater  and  newest 
value  additions  are  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  an  enormous  increase 
in  our  annual  output.  For 
1914  we  will  manufacture 
50,000  cars,  the  greatest 
production  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  Operations  on  such 
a  gigantic  scale  permit  the 
consistent  use  of  more  money 
saving  manufacturing  equip¬ 
ment  and  enlarged  factory 
facilities.  As  such  opera¬ 
tions  and  additions  bring  the 
manufacturing  costs  down , 
they,  in  turn,  bring  the  retail 
price  down . 


0= 


$950 

Completely  Equipped 

f.  o.  b.  Toledo 

With  Gray  &  Davis  Electric 
Starter  and  Generator — $ 1075 


Full  electric  lights 
Storage  battery 
35  horsepower  motor 
114-Inch  wheelbase 
Timken  bearings 
Splitdorf  magneto 
Cowl  dash 
Schebler  carburetor 

Three-quarter  floating 
rear  axle 


33  x  4  Q.  D.  tires 
Brewster  green  body  with 
light  green  striping,  nickel 
and  aluminum  trimmings 
Turkish  upholstery 
Mohair  top  and  boot 
Clear  vision  windshield 
Stewart  speedometer 
Electric  horn 

Flush  U  doors  with  disap¬ 
pearing  hinges 


The  tires  have  been  made  larger.  They  are 
now  33x4  inch  Q.  D.  which  means  greater  comfort 
and  less  upkeep  expense. 

More  tires  for  less  money  than  ever  before. 

The  tonneau  is  roomier.  The  upholstery  is 
soft,  comfortable  and  luxurious.  The  car’s  ap¬ 
pearance  is  handsomer  than  any  of  our  pre¬ 
vious  models.  It  is  richly  finished  in  dark 


Go  to  the  nearest  Overland  dealer.  Inspect 
this  car  from  a  mechanical  standpoint;  from  an 
efficiency  standpoint ;  from  an  economical  standpoint 
and  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  and  then  you’ll 
realize  and  acknowledge  this  car  to  be  the  world’s 
latest  and  greatest  automobile  value. 

Handsome  1914  catalogue  on  request. 


Please  address  Dept.  127 

The  Willy s-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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THE  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  FOWL. 

The  Best  General-purpose  Breed. 

Nearly  a  year  lias  elapsed  since  the  close  of  the 
National  Egg-laying  Contests  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  and 
Mountain  Grove,  Mo.,  at  which  the  Reds  scored  a 
clean  victory  over  every  breed  that  had  enough  pens 
entered  to  show  a  fair  average,  and  yet  the  Red 
breeders  have  failed  to  make  it  generally  known. 
Leghorns  have  been  heralded  far  and  near  as  the 
one  great  “egg-laying  machine,”  till  it  is  considered 
a  part  of  the  poultry  catechism.  To  lie  orthodox  is 
easy,  to  protest  generally  causes  a  disturbance; 
nevertheless  I  shall 


Not  only  did  the  Reds  lay  more  eggs  than  any 
other  leading  breed,  but  they  laid  them  at  a  time 
of  year  when  they  brought  more  money,  and.  as 
shown  by  Director  Quisenberry,  they  brought  more 
money  after  deducting  for  the  slight  difference  in 
food  eaten  by  the  smaller  but  more  nervous  and 
active  breeds. 

I  have  no  protest,  understand,  against  anyone's 
raising  Leghorns  or  any  other  breed  that  his  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances  or  situation  makes  best.  This  is 
a  big  country  and  circumstances  alter  cases.  But  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  some  one  of  the  friends  of 
The  It.  N.-Y.  ought  to  draw  attention  in  its  columns 
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have  to  object  when  I 
see  The  R.  N.-Y.  falling 
into  line  and  comfort¬ 
ably  repeating  the 
aforesaid  well-thumbed 
catechism.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  the  one  paper  that 
makes  me  neglect  my 
work,  get  to  bed  too 
late  or  stop  to  rest  on 
my  way  home  from  the 
postoffice,  and  I  would 
much  rather  see  The 
R.  N.-Y.  protest  if  right 
than  be  orthodox.  It 
is  the  one  paper  that 
makes  its  readers  sit  up 
and  take  notice. 

Now  what  were  the 
facts  as  to  the  relative 
egg-laying  merits  of  the 
two  leading  breeds  of 
fowls,  Leghorns  and  R. 

I.  Reds,  at  those  two 
first  national  contests? 

Below  are  the  official 
figures  as  reported  in 
the  poultry  press. 

There  are  the  facts, 
f  e  1 1  o  w  farmers,  and 
there  is  no  g  e  1 1  i  n  g 
around  them.  Whether 
the  Reds  will  continue 
to  outlay  the  Leghorns 
and  all  other  breeds  in 
future  contests  depends 
entirely  on  w  li  e  t  li  e  r 
Leghorns  are  continued 
to  be  bred  for  size 
(stamina)  and  laying, 
and  the  Reds  inbred 
and  line  bred  for  color 
of  beaks  and  shape  of 
toenails  (and  a  few  in¬ 
termediate  points)  or  not.  They  won  this 
through  the  great  vigor  still  inherent  from 
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nothing  but  two-foot  poultry  wire  on  a  six  to  18-inch 
even  up  board  (you  can  step  over  it  most  anywhere), 
yet  I  have  never  seen  but  one  of  them  go  over  it. 
She  happened  to  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  gar¬ 
den  when  it  came  night,  and  she  was  bent  on  going 
home  to  roost  if  she  had  to  go  cross  lots;  and  she 
did.  Of  course  t lie  Asiatics  will  stay  put,  too,  pro¬ 
vided  you  put  them  in  a  circle  around  the  kitchen 
door,  but  they  don't  fit  the  general  farmer  much 
better  than  the  Mediterraneans.  The  Reds  and 
Rocks  are  the  general  farmer’s  fowl,  and  of  the  two 
the  Reds  are  much  the  better  layers,  and  especially 
the  second  and  third  years,  thus  saving  the  trouble 

_  of  renewing  your  flock 

each  year  with  pullets. 
The  Rural  being  the 
most  influential  general 
farm  paper  published, 
seems  to  me  ought  to 
warn  its  general  farm¬ 
ers  at  least,,  against 
rushing  into  Leghorns 
just  because  the  trained 
laying  athletes  from 
Europe  are  doing  such 
great  laying  stunts  at 
our  contests.  And, 
breeders  of  the  Red, 
neither  business  nor  a 
fair  heart  was  ever  won 
by  bashful  ness.  Let’s 
claim  the  blue  while  we 
may.  and  by  boldly  out- 
crossing  with  good 
strains  secure  the  vigor 
required  to  develop  the 
eggs  that  heredity  has 
thus  given  our  stock. 

CIIAS.  T.  SWEET. 

Maryland. 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED 


victory 
the  out 

crossing  of  those  Yankee  farmers  down  East.  They 
are  the  ones  who  made  “the  great  American  dung¬ 
hill,”  as  the  fanciers  first  dubbed  them.  The  fan¬ 
ciers,  if  let  alone,  are  likely  to  make  a  pretty  bunch 


Leghorns  (all  varieties) _ 

Leghorns  (8.  C.  White)..  .  . 

Leghorns  ( American-bred ) . . 

11.  I.  Ileds  (Both  Combs)  .  . 

of  feathers  fit  only  for  the  show 
>  mi,  brother  farmers,  who  have  Reds,  preserve  the 
vigor  of  this  best  farm  fowl  that  was  ever  intro¬ 
duced  by  continuing  the  practice  of  those  Yankee 
Lirmers,  by  “swapping  roosters”  or  by  buying  high- 
grade  pedigreed  males  from  the  bred-to-lay  specialists. 


Birds 

Average 

titered 

Eggs  laid 

per  hen 

310 

45,454 

146.6 

240 

37,223 

155.1 

235 

36.241 

154.2 

150 

23,356 

loo.  t 

room.  I  appeal  to 


IIEN,  254  EGGS  IN  ONE  YEAR.  CHAMPION  PERFORMER  AT  Tilt 
POULTRY  CONTEST.  Fig.  402. 

to  the  fact  that  mere  egg  laying  is  not  the  only  thing 
to  be  considered  on  a  general  farm.  Eggs,  meat  and 
docility  are  the  general  farmer's  demands  in  a  fowl 
to  which  nine  out  of  10  would  add  good  sitters  and 
mothers.  The  Leghorn  is  probably  all  right  for  the 
great  “egg  factories"  close  to  large  cities,  where 
squab  broilers  are  in  demand,  but  a  general  farmer 
with  a  garden  does  not  need  a  fowl  that  will  with 
wings  and  claws  go  right  up  the  side  of  a  10-foot 
fence  to  go  where  it  pleases  and  do  what  it  pleases, 
nor  does  he,  nor  his  help  with  their  country  appe¬ 
tites  get  as  much  satisfaction  from  picking  the  little 
bones  of  a  30  cents  a  pound  cockerel  as  of  a  bird 
that  profitably  grew  to  large  size  in  a  short  time. 

As  to  docility,  as  everybody  knows,  the  Reds  “ stay 
put,  but  I  wish  to  add  my  evidence.  My  garden  is 
protected  from  a  flock  of  several  hundred  Reds  bv 


A  NURSERY  OF 
EVERGREENS. 

I  wish  to  start  a  small 
nursery  of  evergreens, 
such  as  pine,  spruce  and 
fir.  Will  you  tell  me  at 
what  time  to  gather  the 
seed  and  about  the  plant¬ 
ing  and  care  to  be  taken. 
How  fast  will  they  grow? 
Any  other  information 
concerning  this  subject 
will  be  welcome. 

Detroit,  Me.  h.  w.  p. 

Most  of  these  conifers 
ripen  their  seeds  from 
September  to  Novem¬ 
ber.  and  they  are  usu¬ 
ally  gathered  either  just 
before  or  soon  after 
ripening.  The  pines,  however,  take  two  years  to 
mature  their  cones.  The  White  pine  seed  ripens  the 
first  half  of  September,  and  the  seeds  are  shed  at 
once,  the  empty  cones  remaining  on  the  trees.  Fir 
cones  must  be  gathered  before  fully  ripe  as  they 
fall  apart  and  lose  seed  as  soon  as  ripened.  Some 
of  the  pines  keep  their  cones  closed  for  years,  and  in 
collecting  for  commercial  use  heat  is  applied  to 
make  them  open.  This  has  to  be  done  carefully 
to  avoid  injuring  the  seed.  The  seed  of  firs  and 
larch  is  rather  low  in  germinating  power,  and  soon 
loses  viability;  spruce  and  pine  has  more  vitality, 
and  much  of  it  will  germinate  from  three  to  five 
years  after  ripening,  though  it  has  not  the  full 
viability  of  fresh  seed.  It  is  advised  to  keep  the 
seeds  in  tight  boxes,  airtight  if  possible,  in  a  dry 
cool  garret.  It  is  also  thought  well  to  give  the 
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seeds  a  rest  of  two  to  four  weeks  before  planting; 
some  conifers,  such  as  the  yew,  take  two  years  to 
germinate. 

Sow  seed  in  the  Spring;  in  the  North  the  middle 
of  May  is  advised.  The  seed-bed  should  be  sandy 
loam,  very  mellow  and  well  worked,  which  may  be 
enriched  with  well-rotted  cow  manure.  Cover  the 
heavier  seeds,  such  as  pine,  with  one-quarter  inch 
of  soil;  small  seeds  merely  require  a  sprinkling  of 
soil.  Very  little  moisture  is  needed  for  germination, 
but  it  is  well  to  put  a  mulch  of  pine  needles  or  moss 
between  the  rows,  to  keep  down  weeds.  The  little 
seedlings,  however,  dry  out  easily  the  first  three 
months,  and  until  the  crown  bud  is  formed  they 
must  either  be  watered,  or  protected  by  a  lath 
shade.  If,  however,  they  are  too  much  shaded  and 
unaired,  especially  in  foggy  or  wet  weather,  they 
will  damp  off.  In  the  Winter,  a  covering  of  ever¬ 
green  branches  or  coarse  litter  is  desirable. 

Another  plan  is  to  sow  the  seed,  soon  after  gath¬ 
ering,  in  well-drained  boxes,  which  are  piled  four 
or  five  deep  in  a  sheltered  place,  covered  with 
boards,  and  during  cold  weather  covered  with  leaves 
or  hay.  About  the  middle  of  April  the  boxes  are 
uncovered  and  put  in  a  place  where  they  get  morn¬ 
ing  sun,  after  which  they  are  watered,  weeded,  and 
shaded  as  above  described.  They  are  ready  for 
transplanting  the  following  Spring.  Conifers  are 
■very  slow  in  growth  at  first,  and  may  be  left  the 
first  three  years,  when  they  are  root-pruned  and 
transplanted.  In  forestry,  where  economical  plant¬ 
ing  is  considered,  one  to  four-year-old  plants  are 
used ;  we  believe  the  latter  run  about  12-15  inches 
high,  or  less,  according  to  species. 


WATER  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  question  of  M.  B.  on  page  891  as  to  why  the 
State  Department  of  Health  should  not  undertake 
to  make  examinations  of  private  water  supplies  at 
cost  suggests  the  desirability  of  a  brief  statement 
of  the  value  of  these  examinations.  As  a  local  health 
officer  I  am  frequently  compelled  to  explain  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Department  upon  this  point  and  tell  why 
such  examinations  are  not  often  made  for  private 
individuals.  In  the  first  place,  the  value  of  such 
examinations  is  slight  except  in  the  case  of  water 
from  public  reservoirs  which  may  easily  become  re¬ 
sponsible  for  an  outbreak  of  some  water-borne  dis¬ 
ease.  These  examinations  are  most  frequently  asked 
for  because  of  a  bad  odor  or  taste  to  the  water  of  a 
well,  or  because  the  existence  of  typhoid  fever  in 
the  family  leads  to  the  suspicion  that,  the  well  may 
have  been  contaminated  with  typhoid  germs  from 
some  source.  It  is  thought  that  if  this  be  the  case 
a  bacteriological  examination  will  disclose  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  these  germs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  typhoid 
germs  cannot  be  isolated  from  well  water  by  ordi¬ 
nary  laboratory  methods,  and  all  that  an  examina¬ 
tion  can  show  is  the  number  of  bacteria  of  various 
kinds  in  the  water — known  as  the  bacterial  count — 
and  the  relative  numbers  of  a  certain  type  of  bac¬ 
teria  which  inhabit  the  intestines  of  men  and  ani¬ 
mals  and  are  known  as  the  “colon  type.”  The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  presence  of  this  tyjie  of  germs  is 
that  it  shows  pollution  by  organic  matter,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  come  from  human  sources.  If 
it  has,  there  is,  of  course,  the  possibility  that  typhoid 
germs  are  present  among  the  rest.  Since  the  colon 
bacilli  of  human  and  of  animal  origin  cannot  be 
differentiated  in  the  laboratory,  their  presence  indi¬ 
cates  only  the  possibility  of  fecal  contamination 
from  human  sources,  and  does  not  show  whether  the 
water  is  or  is  not  responsible  for  any  outbreak  of 
typhoid  fever.  Their  presence  does  indicate  pollu¬ 
tion  of  the  water,  however,  and  since  this  pollution 
is  almost  always  from  surface  wash  it  can  be  dis¬ 
covered  without  resort  to  laboratory  examinations. 
A  careful  inspection  of  the  surroundings  will  show 
whether  surface  water  can  obtain  access  to  a  well, 
and  if  so,  measures  can  be  taken  to  prevent  it. 
Leaky  walls  and  well  platforms  are  responsible  for 
much  well  pollution,  and  this  much  may  be  prevent¬ 
ed  by  making  the  upper  six  feet  of  the  well  curbing 
of  impervious  material,  such  as  concrete,  and  ex¬ 
tending  this  curbing  for  about  18  inches  above  the 
ground.  Dirt  may  then  be  graded  up  about  this  wall, 
making  a  slope  that  will  carry  surface  water  away 
from  the  well,  and  insuring  that  if  it  does  reach  it, 
it  will  have  been  filtered  through  at  least  six  feet 
of  earth;  in  itself  a  valuable  means  of  purification. 
Except  in  fissured  rock  formations  infection  of  wells 
by  percolation  beneath  the  surface  is  probably  very 
infrequent.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  spring  from 
which  M.  B.  is  lugging  water  is  far  more  liable  to 
contamination  than  his  well,  and  if  he  will  take  the 
precaution  to  see  that  there  are  no  privy  vaults 
close  to  that  well  and  that  surface  water  cannot 
enter  it,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  its  being  a  source 
of  danger  to  his  family.  m.  b.  d. 


A  CONCRETE  SILO. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  cement  work;  nave 
put  in  stable  floor,  and  have  built  cisterns  that  hold 
water.  I  have  worked  at  carpenter  trade,  and  have 
for  many  years  cut  my  cornstalks  with  a  power 
cutter,  and  have  ground  feed  for  my  own  stock'  and 
some  for  my  neighbors,  so  when  I  decided  to  build 
a  silo  I  had  an  idea  of  what  I  wanted  to  do.  I 
asked  questions  of  silo  owners  and  builders,  but  I 
never  had  been  inside  of  a  silo  before  I  built  mine. 
I  went  to  a  planing  mill  with  some  patterns  that 
I  made  for  rims  for  the  forms  in  segments  of  a 
circle,  material  being  inch  Southern  pine  lumber. 
These  segments  we  nailed  together  in  two  thick¬ 
nesses  so  as  to  “break  joints.”  The  rims  were  cut 
in  four  equal  parts,  a  short  piece  of  segment  nailed 


CROSS  SECTION  OF  SILO  ROOF.  Fig.  403. 

on  an  end  and  bolted  on  the  other  end  held  the  form 
in  place  while  in  use.  Two  pieces  of  the  rim  were 
held  two  feet  apart  and  three-foot  lengths  of  old 
fence  boards  nailed  on  to  make  a  section  of  a  form ; 
four  sections  bolted  together  made  one  form.  There 
are  two  outside  forms  and  two  inside  forms,  the 
boards  being  nailed  to  inside  of  outside  form  and 
outside  of  inside  form,  one  joint  of  inside  forms  be¬ 
ing  cut  on  a  bevel  so  the  form  can  be  pried  loose. 

The  walls  of  silo  are  five  inches  thick,  reinforced 
with  nine-wire  38-inch  fence  placed  1%  inches  from 
outside  of  wall.  1  dug  six  feet  in  the  ground  for 
foundation  walls,  which  are  nine  inches  thick;  used 
inside  form  and  built  with  cobblestones  rammed 
into  cement  mortar  one  to  five,  and  very  wet.  The 
hole  was  dug  as  plumb  as  possible  and  the  stone  and 


CONCRETE  SILO.  Fig.  -404. 

cement  laid  firmly  against  the  dirt.  The  wire  fence 
was  started  eight  inches  below  surface  of  ground, 
which  is  level.  No  basement  to  barn.  Silo  12x30 
feet,  six  feet  in  ground,  one  to  five  Portland  cement 
and  gravel  and  sand  mixed,  about  three  of  gravel 
to  one  of  sand.  There  are  nine  half-inch  bolts  12 
inches  long  bedded  in  cement,  which  hold  roof  plate 
on;  eight  rafters  support  next  plate,  which  is  three 
feet  smaller  in  diameter  and  a  three-foot  raise.  These 
plates  are  made  of  segments  nailed  together  same 
as  the  rims  for  forms.  All  rim  segments  are  made 
of  inch  lumber.  They  arc  four  inches  wide  and 
about  three  feet  long. 

We  used  a  half-inch  rope  and  10-quart  galvanized 
pails  to  lift  the  cement  as  we  filled  the  forms.  Fas¬ 
ten  a  six-foot  boom  .of  2x4  near  top  of  scaffold  pole, 
guy  it  to  top  of  pole  and  to  another  pole,  use  hay 
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fork  pulleys,  one  on  end  of  boom,  one  on  top  of 
pole,  and  pull  up  by  hand.  The  man  on  top  walks 
astride  of  forms,  one  foot  on  each  rim,  and  empties 
pails  and  tosses  i>aii  to  man  on  mixing  platform, 
who  fills  and  pnlls  up  the  pail.  Have  some  five-inch 
blocks  to  keep  forms  apart  and  cleats  or  buttons 
to  keep  them  in  place,  keep  them  plumb  and  build 
one  form  each  day. 

The  silo  must  be  plastered  inside  with  a  one  to 
three  mortar,  wetted  with  strong  alum  water.  8ift 
the  sand.  A  two-inch  square  strip  should  be  nailed 
on  outside  of  door  frame,  inside  edge,  and  curved 
in  middle  of  top  and  bottom.  This  will  make  a 
groove  for  doors  to  rest  in.  The  door  should  he  in 
two  parts,  top  and  bottom,  and  held  in  place  by 
silage.  Make  door  of  matched  spruce,  with  a  layer 
of  felt  roofing  between  and  a  strip  where  door  rests 
on  cement  jamb. 

There  are  four  doors,  each  two  feet  seven  inches 
by  two  feet  10  inches  high,  commencing  six  feet 
eight  inches  up  from  bottom  of  silo,  and  three  feet 
between  them,  which  brings  top  of  top  door  two 
feet  four  inches  below  top  of  silo  wall.  Have  doors 
in  line  above  one  another,  the  door  frame  is  made 
of  five-inch  boards  top  and  bottom,  curved  same  as 
silo  wall,  and  three-quarter  inch  narrower  on  out¬ 
side  to  permit  of  frame  being  withdrawn.  There 
are  two  frames.  There  should  be  a  large  spike 
driven  in  the  under  side  of  the  upper  form  rim,  when 
the  forms  are  taken  apart  and  moved  up.  Ropes 
should  be  fastened  on  the  spikes  and  tied  to  scaffold 
or  the  forms  will  drop  to  ground.  Raise  forms  by 
these  ropes,  the  inside  one  first;  set  it  up,  bolt  to¬ 
gether.  then  put  in  wire  fence  and  tie  ends  together. 
Cut  out  place  for  door  frames.  It  will  take  about 
41  feet  to  go  around  once.  A  20-rod  roll  is  enough 
for  the  silo;  he  careful  to  get  forms  plumb  and  level 
and  round,  or  a  true  circle.  If  the  first  form  is  right 
the  rest  will  come  all  right.  The  mortar  should  be 
very  wet.  should  be  well  tamped  and  if  the  work  is 
delayed  the  top  of  wall  kept  wet. 

Fig.  403  shows  cross  section  of  the  roof.  Lower 
roof  boards  four  feet  long,  0 %  inches  wide  at  bot¬ 
tom  end-,  five  inches  wide  at  top  end,  about  75  pieces. 
Upper  roof  hoards  five  feet  eight  inches  long.  It) 
inches  wide  lower  end  to  point  at  top;  about  40 
pieces.  Use  six  35-foot  poles  for  scaffold.  Leave 
room  enough  between  staying  and  forms  to  raise 
them  as  the  wall  goes  up.  josiah  emery. 

Michigan. 

SEEDING  A  LARGE  LAWN. 

I  have  about  three  acres  of  sod  which  has  not  boon 
cultivated  for  mauy  years.  I  wish  to  put  it  in  grass 
for  a  lawn  Not  to  be  cut  with  a  lawn  mower,  but  to 
be  kept  close  cut  with  a  regular  field  mowing  machine. 
The  soil  is  loam.  Would  the  following  treatment  be 
advisable?  Plow  and  harrow  this  Fail,  plow  and  har¬ 
row  again  in  the  Spring;  sow  buckwheat  to  kill  out 
the  weeds,  and  next  August  plow  the  buckwheat  under 
and  sow  grass  seed.  Should  lime  be  used  and  if  so 
how  much  per  acre?  What  would  be  the  best  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  to  use  ?  n. 

We  have  often  stated  that  a  soil  for  a  permanent 
lawn  should  be  stuffed  full  of  humus,  sweetened  by 
an  application  of  lime,  well  drained  both  under¬ 
ground,  and  with  an  even  grade  to  take  off  surface 
water;  thoroughly  fitted  so  as  to  be  line  as  an  ash 
heap,  and  with  an  abundance  of  available  plant  food. 
Land  which  has  not  been  cultivated  for  a  long  time 
is  apt  to  be  sour,  full  of  weeds  and  hide-bound;  that 
is  in  poor  mechanical  condition.  To  fit.  such  a  soil 
we  should  plow  it  this  Fall  before  October,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  After  plowing  apply  at  least  one  ton  per 
acre  of  slaked  lime,  and  then  thoroughly  harrow  it 
in.  Under  ordinary  conditions  in  Northern  New 
Jersey  we  should  sow  rye  on  this  land,  but  in  ybur 
latitude,  and  with  this  kind  of  soil,  it  may  be  better 
to  leave  it  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  weather 
through  the  Winter.  Next  Spring  as  early  as  the 
land  can  be  fitted,  we  should  sow  a  heavy  seeding 
of  oats  and  Canada  field  peas,  plowing  under  the 
peas,  and  harrowing  under  the  oats,  and  plowing 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  this  Fall  plowing. 
In  the  latter  part  of  June  we  should  plow  the  growth 
of  oats  and  peas  under,  and  then  give  a  heavy  seed¬ 
ing  to  buckwheat.  Li  the  latter  part  of  August  plow 
under  the  buckwheat  deeply,  and  then  proceed  to  fit 
the  ground  as  well  as  possible  for  the  grass  seeding. 
Work  it  with  a  disk  and  smoothing  harrow  again 
and  again,  making  the  upper  surface  as  line  as  pos¬ 
sible.  With  a  grader  fill  in  the  lower  places,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  hollows  or  depressions.  Early  in 
September  give  a  heavy  seeding  of  either  one  of  the 
mixed  lawn  grasses,  or  a  combination  of  Blue  grass, 
Red-top  and  White  clover.  Use  at  least.  400  pounds 
per  acre  of  one  of  the  mixtures  specially  prepared 
for  seeding  down.  With  the  land  prepared  in  this 
way,  it  will  contain  an  abundance  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter,  and  should  endure  for  years,  with  a  thick  heavy 
sod,  and  uniform  growth  of  grass.  It  will  pay  to 
put  under  all  these  green  crops,  and  to  follow  out 
the  plan  here  outlined  as  closely  as  possible. 
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BANKING  FOR  SMALL  DEPOSITORS. 
Establishing  a  Business  Standing. 

Much  is  being  said  about  the  small  farmer  and 
his  ability  to  obtain  credit.  The  small  farmer,  as 
a  rule,  knows  nothing  about  banking  other  than 
that  inside  a  brick  or  stone  building  there  are  desks, 
windows  and  clerks,  and  people  put  in  and  pull  out 
money,  and  a  fellow  with  cash  can  get  it,  and  a  man 
without  stays  without,  and  that  sometimes  they  fail 
and  you  lose  what  you  have  put  in,  but  never  draw 
out  more  than  you  deposit.  On  the  whole  they  dis¬ 
trust  the  institution,  and  cannot  see  the  sense  of 
putting  the  money  in  one  day  and  drawing  it  out 
again.  It  is  safer  to  feel  the  “siller’'  bumping  your 
leg,  or  to  sweat  on  the  greenbacks  next  your  chest. 
As  far  as  that  goes  they  are  right;  yet  they  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  a  thief  cannot  enter  your  house 
and  steal  money  in  the  bank,  and  he  cannot  hold 
you  up  and  take  it  away  with  a  gun.  They  overlook 
the  fact  that  if  a  stranger  comes  to  their  place  and 
wishes  a  cow,  hog  or  load  of  grain  or  hay  on  credit 
they  will  naturally  refuse  the  trade.  They  do  not 
know  him,  or  anything  about  him,  and  cannot  risk 
giving  him  their  goods  simply  because  he  wants 
them.  They  are  very  prudent.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  go  to  a  bank,  and  maybe  know  the  president 
to  speak  to,  or  fairly  well,  outside  of  business 
and  want  him  to  lend  them  some  money  on 
a  note,  which  is  only  their  promise  to  pay,  on 
paper.  Even  if  they  get  a  couple  of  endorsers  among 
their  neighbors,  also  no  better  known  than  them¬ 
selves,  they  cannot  complain  if  the  name  does  not 


care  to  put  out  money  on  the  promise  of  several 
persons  they  have  done  no  business  with,  and  have 
only  a  casual  acquaintance  with.  It  is  practically 
the  same  thing  as  their  selling  a  stranger  on  credit. 

So  long  as  this  condition  exists,  the  small  farmer 
will  have  to  hunt  the  money  shark  and  pay  usury, 
and  cannot  always  get  the  cash  even  on  those  terms. 
Who  is  to  blame  for  the  condition?  Assuredly  it 
is  not  the  bank  or  banker,  for  his  place  of  business 
is  open  to  the  world  for  safe  and  legitimate  hank¬ 
ing  business;  he  makes  a  large  part  of  his  profits 
on  the  lending  of  money.  If  he  did  not,  he  could 
not  exist,  for  there  would  not  be  sufficient  profit  in 
the  business.  Were  he  not  careful  to  whom  he 
loaned  the  money,  his  losses  would  be  more  than 
his  profits.  First,  he  has  to  be  reasonably  sure  he 
is  making  a  safe  loan.  After  deciding  a  man  is 
worthy  of  credit  at  the  bank,  the  next  question  is 
the  amount  he  is  entitled  to,  and  on  this  decision 
hinges  the  whole  thing. 

In  order  for  the  small  man  to  receive  reasonable 
accommodations  from  a  bank,  he  has  to  be  known ; 
his  reputation  is  a  great  big  asset,  or  the  reverse. 
The  best  way  to  be  known  in  a  business  way  is  to 
have  business  dealings;  with  a  bank,  it  is  to  deposit 
what  cash  or  checks  come  into  your  hands,  and  give 
your  checks  in  payment  of  your  bills  and  obligations, 
even  if  the  money  is  put  in  to-day  and  drawn  out 
to-morrow,  and  to  be  careful  not  to  give  checks 
for  more  than  you  have  to  your  credit,  and  when 
wuclx  a  mistake  occurs,  if  the  check  is  paid  imme¬ 
diately  to  make  the  amount  good;  in  fact  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  reputation  of  straight  business  methods  with 
your  bank.  If  this  is  done,  and  the  time  comes 
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when  you  need  some  ready  cash,  you  will  be  rea¬ 
sonably  sure  of  getting  it  on  your  note,  even  without 
an  endorser  or  collateral.  The  fact  is,  you  can 
go  to  the  bank  and  draw  money;  the  next  question 
is  how  much?  That  will  depend  largely  on  the 
amount  of  business  you  have  with  the  bank.  We 
will  say  the  average  amount  of  your  balance,  as 
shown  by  the  year’s  business,  and  the  man  who  has 
averaged  a  balance  of  .$100  for  the  year,  though  at 
times  he  may  have  not  had  over  a  dollar  to  his 
credit,  will  be  considered  as  entitled  to  a  certain 
amount  of  credit  on  his  note,  which  will  naturally 
not  be  the  same  amount  as  an  equally  good  man 
who  had  an  average  balance  of  $1,000.  It  all  hinges 
on  two  things:  your  reputation,  and  the  amount  of 
business  you  do. 

If  the  little  man  would  only  realize  this,  he  would 
be  greatly  helped.  If  he  would  realize  that  no  ac¬ 
count  is  too  small  to  be  gladly  attended  to  and 
accepted  with  thanks,  he  would  probably  become  a 
depositor  in  some  bank,  and  would  in  times  of  need 
be  a  borrower  up  to  such  amount  as  his  business 
showed  him  to  be  a  safe  risk.  He  would  also  have 
a  place  to  refer  the  distant  merchant  or  manufac¬ 
turer  as  to  his  standing  if  he  wanted  to  buy  goods, 
and  receive  reasonable  credit,  and  if  he  was  worthy 
of  credit,  on  the  statement  of  his  banker,  he  would 
very  probably  receive  it,  so  long  as  he  paid  as  agreed 
and  protected  it,  but  no  longer,  for  a  bad  credit  is 
worse  than  none. 

For  instance,  in  the  Spring  you  need  $50  to  $100 
to  pay  for  fertilizer  or  seed.  The  laws  will  not 
permit  a  bank  to  take  a  mortgage  for  the  amount. 


but  if  you  are  a  depositor,  they  will,  if  your  char¬ 
acter  and  business  justify,  take  your  note  for  (JO 
or  90  days  for  the  amount,  at  the  legal  rate  of  in¬ 
terest.  At  the  end  of  GO  or  90  days,  they  will  renew 
the  note  for  another  GO  or  90  days,  or  you  could  pay 
a  small  amount  on  it  and  give  a  new  note  for  bal¬ 
ance.  By  that  time  the  crop  will  probably  be  ready 
to  move,  and  if  returns  are  not  coming  in  to  pay  the 
note,  the  operation  can  be  repeated,  and  the  note 
finally  wiped  out  when  returns  are  all  in.  The  same 
thing  would  apply  with  a  fruit  man  who  needed 
cash  to  pay  for  gathering  and  marketing  his  crop, 
and  by  depositing  his  checks  as  received  from  buy¬ 
ers,  he  would  find  it  more  satisfactory  than  getting 
advances  from  a  commission  man,  and  the  bank 
would  get  the  handling  of  his  money  while  deposited. 

It  is  a  safe  thing,  when  doing  business  with  a 
bank,  when  you  do  not  need  the  money,  to  borrow 
it  anyway,  first  to  see  if  they  will  lend  you.  and 
second  to  establish  a  credit  on  your  note.  If  they 
refuse  to  lend  you  a  reasonable  amount,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  doing  business  with  them, 
so  try  another  that  is  convenient  to  you,  and  tell 
the  first  one  just  why  you  make  the  change.  It  may 
hot  have  much  effect,  but  if  they  keep  losing  little 
local  business,  and  they  always  get  the  same  thing 
shoved  in  at  the  same  place,  it  will  have  its  effect, 
for  business  will  follow  the  banking,  and  the  mer¬ 
chants  who  are  generally  interested  in  the  banks 
will  lose  the  business  that  banks  in  the  other  town,  and 
will  get  busy  to  change  conditions  and  keep  it  home. 

Every  place  that  has  a  building  with  the  sign 
Bank  in  front,  is  not  a  bank,  for  often  a  money 
shark  will  call  his  skinnery  a  bank,  but  it  is  still 


only  a  loan  office  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word. 
A  bank  is  really  an  institution  that  is  for  the  good 
of  the  community,  and  its  prosperity  depends  on  the 
prosperity  of  its  clients,  so  it  does  all  it  can  to  make 
things  prosperous,  and  the  banker  is  a  well-posted 
man — he  has  to  be.  lie  has  a  good  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  abilities  and  reputation  of  his  deposi¬ 
tors,  and  can  come  mighty  close  to  telling  how  much 
credit  each  is  entitled  to.  It  is  his  business  to  know, 
and  he  generally  knows.  Now,  when  crops  are  mov¬ 
ing  and  returns  coming  in,  is  the  time  to  open  an 
account  instead  of  loading  an  old  stocking  or  tin 
can  with  nickels  and  coppers.  If  you  plant  your 
money  in- a  bank  in  the  Fall  it  is  sowing  the  seeds 
of  credit,  and  the  crop  is  ready  for  harvest  through 
the  Spring  and  Summer.  It  is  not  an  annual  crop, 
but  a  long-lived  tree,  and  the  older  it  gets  the  bigger 
it  grows  if  properly  looked  after,  but  even  the  larg¬ 
est  and  strongest  plant  if  ringed  with  one  or  two 
dishonest  cuts  will  die  down  at  once,  and-  it  never 
sprouts  from  the  root ;  it’s  dead,  and  where  it,  stood 
only  cash  transactions  will  grow.  m.  a.  pae-ker. 

Alabama. 


ROT  IN  TOMATOES. 

Will  you  inform  me  what  is  causing  my  tomatoes  to 
rot  so  badly?  It  first  appears  as  a  brown  patch  in  the 
blossom  end,  gradually  extending  until  the  tomato  is 
well-covered  when  the  fruit  prematurely  ripens  and 
rots.  How  shall  I  treat  them?  c.  w.  w. 

Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

I  have  always  believed  the  rotting  of  immature 
tomatoes  was  the  result  of  unwholesome,  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  plants  rather  than  an  inherent  disease 


of  the  fruit,  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware  it  has  not 
been  defined  as  such  by  plant  pathologists.  This 
species  of  tomato  rot  is  at  times  very  destructive  on 
the  poorly  drained  bottom  lands  of  the  South.-  My 
attention  was  first  called  to  it  15  years  or  more  ago, 
in  the  Yellow  Creek  Valley,  Dickson  County,  Tenn., 
where  I  had  charge  of  a  large  truck  farm.  In  my 
investigations  as  to  the  cause  of  the  rot  I  discovered 
that  the  rot  was  always  present,  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent,  when  the  plants  were  grown  on  the 
poorly  drained  bottom  land,  the  trouble  being  es¬ 
pecially  bad  in  a  wet  season,  while  those  grown  on 
high  well-drained  soil  suffered  very  little  and  some¬ 
times  not  at  all;  also  that  highly  stimulating  ma¬ 
nures,  such  as  Peruvian  guano,  hen  manure,  fish 
scrap,  hoof  trimmings,  etc.,  should  be  avoided  as  a 
fertilizer  for  this  crop,  as  they  induce  a  rank  growth 
of  vine,  and  caused  the  fruit,  especially  the  first, 
to  rot  before  reaching  mature  size,  and  those  that 
did  reach  maturity  were  watery  and  of  poor  quality. 
I  am  reliably  informed  that  muck  applied  to  toma¬ 
toes  will  cause  them  to  rot  badly  before  reaching 
maturity,  even  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
eight  or  10  months  before  using.  On  account  of  my 
belief  as  to  the  cause  of  the  rot,  based  upon  three 
years  of  investigation  and  trial,  and  the  rot  origi¬ 
nating  apparently  within  the  fruit,  I  have  deemed 
the  application  of  fungicides  as  a  remedy  a  useless 
expenditure  of  time  and  money.  The  remedy,  there¬ 
fore,  lies  in  the  selection  of  naturally  well-drained 
soil  and  a  strict  avoidance  of  the  use  of  highly  stim¬ 
ulating  manures,  and  when  planting  this  crop  if 
these  hints  are  observed,  there  will  be  no  appreci¬ 
able  loss  from  this  species  of  rot.  ~  k. 
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KILL  THE  CATERPILLAR  EGGS. 

In  most  parts  of  the  East  the  past 
season  has  witnessed  a  fearful  scourge 
of  tent  caterpillars.  In  many  sections 
they  have  practically  ruined  the  fruit 
trees  for  the  season,  and  it  is  now  the 
proper  time  to  begin  fighting  them  for 
another  year.  First  of  all,  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  cut  out  and  destroy  wild  cherry 
trees.  These  make  favorite  breeding 
places  for  the  caterpillar.  Last  year, 
through  our  own  neighborhood,  these 
wild  cherry  trees  were  alive  with  the 
pest,  and  in  many  places  they  were  al¬ 
most  entirely  responsible  for  its  breeding. 
During  the  last  of  June  or  first  of  July, 
caterpillars  lay  their  eggs  in  masses  upon 
small  twigs  of  the  apple  or  cherry.  A 
picture  of  such  a  cluster  of  eggs  is  shown 
at  Fig.  400.  There  are  usually  about  200 
eggs  to  the  cluster,  and  after  laying  them 


EGG  CLUSTER  OF  TENT  CATER¬ 
PILLAR.  Fiu.  406. 

the  parent  moth  covers  these  eggs  with  a 
thick  fluid  which  hardens  and  gives  them 
a  varnished  appearance.  This  fluid  pro¬ 
tects  the  eggs  from  the  weather  and  from 
other  insects,  and  also  provides  food  for 
the  tiny  caterpillars  when  they  first 
hatch  out.  The  first  step,  therefore, 
toward  killing  off  these  insects  is  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  egg  masses.  They  may  fre¬ 
quently  be  found  in  large  numbers  upon 
the  apple  and  cherry  tree,  and  whenever 
seen,  they  should  be  cut  away  and 
burned.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  teach 
the  children  to  hunt  for  them  and  cut 
them  down,  for  a  child  once  interested 
in  this  matter  will  find  and  destroy  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  eggs,  and  greatly  reduce  the 
next  year’s  crop.  It  is  far  better  to  kill 
the  eggs  now  rather  than  to  let  them 
hatch,  and  then  be  forced  to  fight  the 
adult  insect  next  Spring. 

FRUIT  PROSPECTS  IN  WAYNE  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Apple  buyers  are  now  present  in 
Wayne  County  in  large  numbers.  Last 
season  the  buyers  operated  more  from 
points  farther  west.  The  prevailing  quo¬ 
tations  are  not  far  from  $2.75  per  barrel 
for  Greenings  and  $3  for  Baldwins  and 
other  varieties.  A  number  of  sales  from 
this  section  are  reported  as  being  made 
on  that  basis.  From  Wolcott  also  come 
reports  of  sales  of  a  number  of  orchards. 
So  far  the  Baldwins  have  not  sized  up 
to  normal,  probably  from  the  effects  of 
the  extended  drought.  As  they  are  of  the 
later  varieties  some  time  yet  remains  for 
them  to  fill  out.  The  crop  will  be  under 
the  average  for  this  section  and  many  of 
the  growers  are  reporting  fungus,  espe¬ 
cially  on  Baldwins.  Early  peaches  are 
bringing  75  cents  at  the  warehouses. 
There  is  apparently  a  good  supply.  Both 
color  and  flavor  are  good.  Last  season 
continued  deficiency  in  sunshine  prevent¬ 
ed  the  natural  color  as  well  as  held  back 
the  flavor.  The  last  of  the  Bartlett 
pears  is  now  about  in.  The  crop  was  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy  and  somewhat  undersized. 
The  price  paid  for  most  of  the  crop  was 
$1  per  100.  The  plum  yield  was  also 
heavy,  dropping  the  price  down  to  about 
40  cents  per  bushel.  At  North  Rose  the 
dealers  shut  down  on  receipts  because  of 
the  glut.  The  canneries  used  the  over¬ 
supply  at  modest  quotations.  The  fruit 
thus  far  received  at  the  canneries  and 
warehouses  has  been  of  fair  size  and  good 
flavor.  The  August  forwardings  from 
Sodus  station,  one  of  the  five  shipping 
points  of  the  town,  in  car  lots  are  as 
follows :  Plums,  five  cars ;  pears,  four ; 
peaches,  four;  apples,  three;  canned 
goods,  32 ;  onions,  three ;  lettuce,  five ; 
dried  berries,  one ;  11  cars  of  baskets 
and  barrels  have  been  released  and  19 
cars  of  basket  and  barrel  material  re¬ 
ceived.  A.  II.  P. 


Potatoes  light  crop,  selling  at  $1  per 
bushel ;  corn  average ;  hay  very  light. 
Oats  and  wheat  good  crop.  Peaches  mid¬ 
dle  of  August  sold  at  $1  per  15-quart 
basket.  Late  cabbage  looking  very  well. 
Butter  sells  at  30  cents  per  pound.  Eggs, 
35  cents.  E.  l). 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Horses  plentiful*  and  lower  than  last 
year,  good  horses  bringing  from  $120  to 
$150.  Cows  in  demand  and  33^  per  cent 
higher  than  last  year  on  account  of  milk 
station  being  established  at  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  county,  3.8  to  4.2  per  cent 
milk  bringing  $1.40  per  cwt.  The  Lo¬ 
cust  Grove  creamery  will  close  down  for 


good  September  15,  its  patrons  going  to 
the  shipping  station  at  Kennedyvillc.  On 
account  of  dry  and  hot  weather  milk  has 
dropped  off  one-fifth.  Wheat  crop  poor, 
both  quantity  and  quality  below  normal ; 
oats  almost  a  failure ;  hay  crop  short. 
Biggest  crop  of  potatoes  ever  grown  in 
this  county  was  grown  this  year,  number 
of  farmers  going  into  tne  business. 
Farmers  are  cutting  corn,  beginning  this 
week.  Crop  75  per  cent  of  average.  Lots 
of  farm  sales,  many  farmers  quitting  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  labor.  Toma¬ 
toes  blighting  badly,  crop  both  light ^and 
small  size :  Wheat,  86-87 ;  corn,  85  at 
local  mills;  oats,  50;  potatoes.  70;  toma¬ 
toes,  $9  per  ton ;  peaches,  $1  per  4-8 
basket.  Eggs,  27 ;  butter,  25  to  30 ; 
chickens,  16  to  18 ;  ducks,  18  to  20 ;  milk, 
$1.40  per  cwt. ;  calves,  10  cents  per 
pound.  Hogs  scarce  and  high.  Cows, 
$75  to  $100.  In  about  30  days  more  the 
State  road  will  be  completed,  then  there* 
will  be  a  continuous  improved  road  from 
Locust  Grove  to  Easton,  Talbot  County, 
a  distance  of  50  miles.  s.  J.  C. 

Locust  Grove,  Md. 

Hay  harvest  and  thrashing  just  com¬ 
pleted.  Oats  thrashed  out  only  two- 
thirds  crop ;  no  wheat  raised  here.  Most 
farmers  busy  on  road  improvement  in 
Knottsville  district  where  the  big  county 
crusher  is  at  work.  This  district  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fortunate  in  having  over  one 
million  dollars  worth  of  taxable  railway 
and  corporation  property.  Yet  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  very  conservative  in  regard  to 
issuance  of  bonds.  Cattle  cannot  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  all.  Lambs,  six  cents ;  chick¬ 
ens,  18;  oats,  45  to  50;  butter,  25;  eggs, 
25 ;  potatoes,  $1 ;  crop  poor ;  peaches 
(extra  fancy)  selling  in  Grafton  at  50 
cents  per  dozen.  Apples  coming  in  via 
Baltimore  commission  merchants,  selling 
at  $4  per  bushel  retail  and  very  poor  ones 
at  that.  Producer  to  consumer  is  the 
motto  of  local  gardeners  and  very  little 
produce  is  sold  at  wholesale.  The  writer 
last  Spring  planted  a  large  orchard  for 
a  large  coal  company.  A  recent  visit 
to  the  property  emphasized  more  forcibly 
then  ever  before  the  folly  of  city  men 
going  back  to  the  land.  In  this  case 
men  were  of  unlimited  means,  everything 
pointing  to  a  profitable  crop  of  potatoes 
and  corn.  But  the  “cut  down  expense” 
order  went  out,  and  as  a  result  of  labor- 
shortage  several  hundred  dollars  have 
been  lost  because  those  men  seemed  to 
think  that  “farming”  is  easy,  that  pota¬ 
toes  only  need  be  planted  and  then  like 
Topsy,  “just  growed.”  That  particular 
orchard  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  truth 
that  a  farm  more  than  any  other  business 
needs  the  close  personal  attention  of  the 
owner,  and  that  owner  needs  to  know 
how.  G.  G.  M. 

Taylor  Co.,  W.  Va.  


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  GOOD  ROOF 

^  first  of  all  must  be  “Rain-Tight.  ’  ^ 
It  must  not  only  be  composed  of 
such  material  as  will  shed  water,  but 
also  not  be  affected  by  the  blazing 
heat  of  summer  or  the  blizzards  of  a 
vigorous  winter. 


Rain-Tight  Rubber  Roofing 


does  all  this  and  more.  It  is  made  of 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — the  standard 
asphalt  of  the  world.  It  is  as  near  inde¬ 
structible  as  any  roof  can  be. 

Our  brand  of  “  Perfect  Roofing  ”  is  the  same 
as  “Rain-Tight”  with  mica  flakes  added  to  the 
surface  which  make  it  fire-resisting.  It  is  a  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat  and  lightning  and  insures  against 
fire  from  sparks  falling  on  the  roof. 

Remember  the  so-called  “cheap  roofing”  that 
must  be  repaired  and  replaced  frequently  are  dear 
at  any  price.  You  will  save  money,  trouble  and 
eventually  expense  by  buying  “  Rain-Tight  ”  at 
the  start. 

Perfect  Resin  Sized  Sheathing  and  Perfect 
Tarred  Felt  are  Best  for  Sheathing  Purposes 

If  you  need  a  new  roof  for  any  building,  now  or 
in  the  future,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  samples 
and  booklet — write  us  today, 

Maurice  O’Meara  Co. 

448  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 


FOR  SALE~vktch. 

H.  K.  CltAUPAI.L, 


RYE  ANI)  WINTER 
mixed,  W3  per  liu, 
-  Wilnwana,  Fa. 


CAM  BEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Best  varieties. 
I  /ILL  Catalogue  Free.  BASIL  PERRY,  Cool  Sprint) ,  Bel. 


Quality 

Held  High! 

Prices 

Held  Low! 

Thirty  thousand  satisfied  pa¬ 
trons  prove  absolute  quality, 
durability,  honest  economy  c  r 
Sunset  Hoofing!  Made  in  old 
New  England— sold  to  you  di¬ 
rect,  minus  every  penny  of 
jobbers’ and  retailers’ profits 
—  the  very  best  asphalt  felt 
roofing  that  e\  •  defied  rr.in, 
snow,  bail,  her  and  time— 
America’s  oldest  roofing — 

Sunset  Roofing 

—with  a  money-back  guaran¬ 
tee  and  we  at  e  vouched  for 
by  four  of  Now  England’s 
staunchest  banks! 

1  -ply  —  $  1. 25  per  roll 

2- ply —  1.50  per  roll 

3- ply —  1.75  per  roll 

Square  Keet  in  each 
Roll  Nuils  and  Cement 
FREE. 

Save  dollars  on  what¬ 
ever  you  need  in  building 
materials!  Send  for  big 
free  book— 3000  bargains 
in  building  materials. 


STAND  ON  $ 

E^trahe^ 

ORA 

SUNSET 

RUBBER 

ROOFING 


Ooa  IN  any  cu*'1 


Send  Y  m  *****  * 

_  1  | 

ror  mm  L#  » 

Free 

Book  -v,0A  vmmm 

I  Webber  Lumber  &  Supply  Co., 

57  Thompson  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Mail  me  immediately  your  big  free  book  of  3000  m 
I  building  materials— all  fresh  goods— no  wreckage.  | 

■  ■ 

|  Name .  | 

j  Address.. . . j 


Harrison  Trees  Make 
Orchards  That  Pay 

Commercial  orchards  should  pay  five  times  as 
mncli  as  grain  or  potatoes.  Apple  orchards,  ror 
instance,  should  net  at  least  3100  an  acre  and  over, 
each  year  after  the  tenth,  and  $250  to  $500  when 
matured.  The  trees  should  begin  to  bear  when 
five  years  old.  but  for  host  results  you’ve  got  to 
plant  trees  budded  from  selected  bearing  orchards, 
and  that  havo  all  the  life  and  health  and  roots 
and  size  that  Nature  intended. 

We  Sell  Only  Tree*  We  Grow 

— the  only  ones  that  meet  our  high  standards — 
grown  to  produce  the  maximum  yields  and  to  make 
profitable  orchards.  Our  1914  catalogue,  just  out, 
tells  about  them.  Ask  for  it.  Our  Shade  Tree  ana 
Evergreen  Handbook  is  free.  Our  fruit-growers’ 
guidebook  is  sent  postpaid  for  50  cts.  We  are  glad  to 
answer  your  questions  about  orchards,  or  have  our 
experts  visit  your  place.  Write  today  and  tell  UBOf 
your  planting  plans,  or  come  to  Berlin  for  a  visit. 

HARRISONS'  NURSERIES,  Box  394,  Berlin,  Maryland 


FRUIT  TREES 

at  Half-Price 


We  sell  best  quality  fruit  trees,  5hrubs  and  plants 
at  one-half  the  nursery  agent's  price — and  puy  the 
freight.  All  stock  is  northern  grown,  hardy  und 
healthy.  All  orders  guaranteed. 

GET  THIS  FREE  BOOK  NOW 

Tell*  just  what  you  want  to  know  about  selecting,  plant¬ 
ing  and  growing  all  nursery  stock.  Contains  a 
big  list  of  unequalled  bargains.  Don’t  buy  until 
you’re  read  this  book.  Send  postal  today. 

RICH  LAND  NURSERIES 
Box  139  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Freight  PAID 


Standard  Apple  Barrels 

Car  lots  or  less.  ROUT.  GILLIES,  Medina,  N-  Y. 


^Ilew  e/foiland 
—  Stone  Crusher  — 

will  crush  trap  rock  or  any  kind  of  stone 
for  concrete  work,  road  making,  cement 
sidewalks,  fence  posts,  hog  wallows,  etc. 

Make  big  money  crushing  stone  for  your 
neighbors.  These  crushers  are  strong 
and  powerful  and  easy  to  operate.  The 
cost  is  surprisingly 
low.  Send  today 
for  interesting 
free  trial  offer. 

NEW  HOLLAND 
MACHINE  CO. 

Box  41, 

New  Holland,  Pa. 


IDEAL  FRUIT  PICKING  BAG 

and  so  arranged  as  to 
equalize  the  load  on 
both  shoulders. 

The  openings  are  ar¬ 
ranged  so  both  hands 
can  Vie  used  in  picking 
and  the  draw  string  is 
arranged  so  the  fruit 
can  be  let  ont  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  in  emptying  the 
bag. 

The  bag  can  bo  let 
down  to  the  bottom  of 
FRONT  BACK  the  barrel  before  open¬ 
ing  the  draw  string,  thus  not  bruising  thefruit. 

This  is  the  best  and  handiest  arrangemont 
for  picking  fruit  that  lias  ever  been  offered. 
A  trial  will  convince  the  most  skeptical. 

SAMPLE  POSTPAID,  $1.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

BARKER  MFG.  GO. 

35  Ambrose  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


700,000  Fruit  Trees 

FOK  FALL  PLANTING 

You  want  the  best  Fresh  Dug 
Genesee  Valley  grown  trees 
when  you  plant  this  lall. 

Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

Isellthem  direct  from  Nursery 
to  planter  at  wholesale  prices. 

DO  NOT  BUY  until  you  writ© 
for  my  free  illustrated  catalog. 

WELLS  WHOLESALE  NL’KMKKIF.S 
Box  48, DANSVILLF.,  N.  Y. 


Kelly  s  TREES 


Onr  catalog  Is  onr  oiily  agent ;  send  tori 
|‘t  and  note  the  saving  at  grower*'  price*.  " 
lliardy,  healthy  trees,  sure  to  prow  and  bear 
■  abundantly.  A  quarter  of  a  century  exper- 
lienrn  in  tree  values  guarantees  you  the  most 
■profitable  bearing  qualities.  Highest  grade  apple  trees  our | 
|Fall  specialty.  Dou’t  lall  to  write  for  catalog  now. 

Keliy  Bros,  Wholesale  Nurseries  73  MainSt. ,  Dansville.N.  Y . 


12  for  $  1 .  Q  Q  worth  $1 .  §  § 


MATCHLESS  GARDEN  COLLECTION. 

1  Karly  Harvest,  1  FallPlppin,  4  Bald¬ 
win  Apples;  2  Black  Tartarian  Sweet, 

2  Montmorency  Bo ur  Cherries,  1  Bart¬ 
lett,  1  Bcckel  Tsars.  All  first  class  2 

year,  4  to  5  feet,  for  $1.00.  Bend  today  for  KU  KE  illustrated 
catalogue  describi ug  our  full  line  of  guaranteed  Trus-to- 
Name  treea.  Visit  our  nurseries. 

Maloney  Bros,  k  Hells  Go.,  120  Main  St.,  Dansrillo,  IV.  V. 
Dansville'*  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries.  £9  Tsars 


700,000  Fruit  Trees  half  agent’s  prices.  Strong. 

healthy,  all  first  quality  and  guaranteed  true.  All 
D&nsville  grown  and  Fresh  Pug-  No  San  Jose  Scale. 
Special  hargains  for  fall  planting.  IIIuh.  Catalog  free. 

DENTON,  WILLIAMS  is  DENTON,  WUolosule  Nnr.erymcn 
83  Elm  Street,  Dmnullle,  N.  Y. 

HITCHINGS  APPLE 

NKW  KEI)  TWENTY  OUNCE 
Write  for  history  of  this  apple 

H.  S.  WII.KY  &  SON,  Box  C, Cayuga,  N.  Y, 

Trnne  P.  Dl  o nf#— wholesale  prices.  Price  list  free. 
I  iBoS  Of)  I  lalllS  BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Selbyville,  Del. 

PURE  FIELD  SEEDS-SEED  WHEAT 

(RodWave  and  Winter  KingiOLOVER,  TIMOTHY, 
ALSIKE,  ALFALFA  AND  ALL  KINDS  OE 
PURE  FIELD  SEEDS  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer;  free  from  noxious  weeds  Ask  for  samples. 

A  O.  HOYT  &  CO.,  -  FOSTOltlA,  OHIO. 

Red  Wave  Seed  Wheats1  t°Bawer AudDwvii^V  u 

A.LL,n.  Dlartfc  Beets,  Lettuce,  Kohl-rabi, 
balJUdgc  rldllla  $i  per  1000.  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  $1.50  per  1000.  Cauliflower,  Peppers,  $2  por 
1000.  Send  lor  list.  J.  0.  SCHMIDT.  Bristol,  Pa. 


■■m.sr  Calender  and  CDCC 

ITIlilnT  Directions  iflLC 

mMmt  Q  I  Wc  make  Bucket,  Barrel, 
■if’*  *  Knapsack,  4-Row  Potato 
a  ■■  B*^  Sprayers,  Power  Orchard  logs  — 

P  Sprayers  of  all  kinds  for  all  purposes. 

Automatic  liquid  agitators  and  strainer  cleaners- 
up-to-date  sprayer  line.  Ask  for  freo  spraying  book. 
F9ELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  1  1  th  St.,  Elmlro,  H.  « 


KINGS 


Invite  you  to  come  to  Dansville.  300,000  fruit  trees  to  soil 

Apples  2-yr.  5  to  7  ft.  at  $120.00  per  1,000.  Peaches,  1-yr. 4  to  6  ft. 
at  $80.00  per  1,000.  U  uaranteed  true  to  name,  free  ft om  wale, 
and  aphis.  Visit  us  now  or  write  atonc.e.  Prices  will  advance. 
Buy  from  a  reliable  firm  on  a  rising  market  v 

KING  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  -  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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SCALEC1DE 


19 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 


DON’T  NEGLECT  FALL  SPRAYING.  GET  READY  NOW. 

Many  trees  can  be  saved  that  would  die  before  Spring  if  unsprayed. 

“SCALECIDE”  will  positively  destroy  San  Jose  and  Cottony  Maple  Scale , 
Pear  Psylla ,  etc.,  without  injury  to  the  trees. 

Many  of  the  finest  orchards  in  the  country  have  been  sprayed  with  “SCALECIDE”  for  the 
past  eight  vears,  producing  record  crops  and  prize  winning  fruit,  it  costs  less  to  spray  wun 
'‘SCALECIDE"  than  Lime-Sulfur,  and  docs  better  work.  We  stake  onr  reputation  on  this 
assertion.  Write  today  for  our  booklet,  “Scalecide,  the  Tree  Saver."  Sent  free  on  request. 

Our  Service  Department  furnishes  everything  for  the  orchard  at  money-saving  prices. 
Tell  us  your  needs.  IS.  O.  Pratt  Co.,  Dept.  N,’  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 
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IS  THERE  A  REASON  ? 

Farmer  B  complains  that  he  cannot 
have  any  luck  with  wheat.  He  aims  to 
get  the  seed  in  the  ground  when  the  moon 
is  just  right.  lie  watches  the  signs  of 
the  Zodiac  closely,  and  though  he  is  a 
true  disciple  of  Ole  Zed  Ilenshaw’s 
“sign  plantin’,”  he  can’t  raise  wheat! 
That  is,  he  can’t  make  it  pay !  Last 
Fall  I  had  the  opportunity  to  note  his 
method  of  sowing  the  grain  as  contrasted 
to  the  method  employed  by  one  of  his 
neighbors  on  practically  the  same  kind 
of  soil.  B  hurried  through  the  breaking, 
turning  the  earth  very  shallow,  harrow¬ 
ing  lightly  once  with  a  light  drag  har¬ 
row.  He  drills  the  grain  one  way  and 
finishes  by  rolling  once  with  a  light 
Roller.  He  does  not  use  any  fertilizer, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his  fields 
have  been  in  constant  cultivation  for  60 
years  or  more  with  scarcely  a  suspicion 
of  clover  to  relieve  the  monontony  of  the 
landscape !  lie  sows  enough  grain  to 
insure  a  good  stand,  but  somehow  it 
freezes  out  during  the  Winter  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  Tmrclly  worth  the 
cutting.  This  wheat  crop  thrashed  out 
a  fraction  over  eight  bushels  to  the  acre 
of  very  poor  quality  grain.  The  straw, 
what  little  there  was,  was  baled  and  sold 
to  a  brickyard. 

Farmer  C,  who  lives  less  than  a  mile 
from  B,  got  an  average  of  22  bushels  per 
acre  of  fine  plump  wheat.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  his  method  of  cultivation.  C  does 
not  plant  in  the  moon,  neither  does  he 
consult  the  zodiac.  lie  prefers  to  watch 
the  conditions  of  the  earth  rather  than 
the  moon’s  phases.  He  sows  his  wheat 
when  the  ground  is  in  fine  order.  He 
plows  deep  and  pulverizes  with  disk  har¬ 
row.  He  cross  drills,  using  200  pounds 
of  high-grade  fertilizer  per  acre.  Then 
he  rolls  twice  with  heavy  roller,  which 
packs  the  loose  earth  firmly.  II is  wheat 
did  not  freeze  out,  though  Farmer  I» 
said  that  by  all  the  signs  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  moon,  it  should  have  done  so ! 

Does  farming  pay?  It  depends!  Come, 
let  us  reason  together.  I  have  in  mind 
a  small  family  that  “starved  out”  on  one 
of  the  best  farms  in  Northeast  Kentucky; 
then,  again,  I  know  of  one  large  family 
who  moved  onto  an  old  dilapidated  farm 
full  of  washes  and  overgrown  with  broom 
sedge,  and  to-day  they  have  the  most 
fertile  farm  in  the  community,  with  a 
substantial  bank  account.  Figure  some 


agreement,  and  before  a  division  is  made, 
D  is  to  have  credit  for  the  amount  of  hay 
now  in  the  barn  and  for  I)’s  share  of 
corn,  oats  and  buckwheat  now  on  farm 
and  D  is  to  own  any  stock,  tools,  fixtures, 
etc.,  that  he  may  hereafter  pay  for  sepa¬ 
rately  and  install  at  the  farm. 

All  temporary  or  transient  cows  or 
horses  brought  shall  be  purchased  on 
equal  shares,  and  the  profits  and  losses 
divided  equally. 

I)  is  to  pay  all  taxes  and  to  keep  the 
buildings  and  his  stock  and  implements 
insured. 

W  is  to  keep  the  buildings  and  ma¬ 
chinery  in  good  repair  as  necessary  wear 
and  tear  will  permit,  and  to  keep  the 
farm  cleaned  up  and  in  good  shape. 

W  is  to  have  a  garden  for  his  family 
use. 

W  is  to  have  firewood  to  be  used  on  the 
farm  from  fallen  timber  and  timber  not 
salable.  No  wood  otherwise  to  be  cut 
or  sold  except  on  permission  of  D,  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  belong  to  I). 

The  machinery  on  the  farm  is  to  be 
housed  at  all  times  and  not  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  weather,  and  is  to  be  kept 
painted  by  W,  I)  to  furnish  the  paint. 

W  is  to  keep  up  and  build  the  neces¬ 
sary  fences  and  D  is  to  furnish  the  ma^ 
terial. 

All  manure,  fodder,  seed,  fertilizer, 
etc.,  bought  shall  be  paid  for  in  equal 
shares;  except  that  D  is  to  buy  the  Tim¬ 
othy  and  clover  seed  alone. 

No  hay,  straw  (except  rye  straw)  or 
fodder  of  any  kind  is  to  be  sold  or  taken 
from  the  farm. 

Bills  of  all  stock,  material,  seeds,  etc., 
bought  for  the  farm  are  to  be  submitted 
to  I)  with  the  name  from  whom  bought, 
and  the  price,  once  in  each  month. 

All  work  done  by  W  outside  of  the 
farm  operations,  such  as  building,  grad¬ 
ing.  painting  buildings,  etc.,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  D  is  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  20  cents  per  hour. 

I)  is  to  have  the  privilege  of  coming 
upon  the  farm  at  any  time.  •  While  on 
the  premises  any  work  done  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  W  is  to  be  paid  for  at  a  rate  to 
-be  hereafter  agreed  upon. 

I)  may  set  out  an  orchard  at  any  time 
at  his  own  expense. 

All  permanent  improvements  are  to  be 
made  at  the  expense  of  D  and  are  to  be 
made  only  on  his  request. 

All  disagreements  or  misunderstands 
arising  in  or  out  of  this  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  hereto  are  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  decision  to  .  and 

■  ....,  and  their  finding  shall  be 

binding  upon  the  parties  hereto,  but  if 
....  and  ....  can  come  to  no  under¬ 
standing  they  shall  choose  a  third  party 
to  hear  the  matter  in  controversy  and 
determine  the  same  with  them,  and  the 
decision  of  any  two  of  them  shall  be 
binding  upon  the  parties  hereto. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  we  have 
hereunto  set  our  hands  this  ....  day  of 


In  the  presence  of : 


upon  B’s  and  0’s  farming  methods,  and 
remember  that  this  is  no  fake  comparison 
but  a  true  story  of  two  farmers  right 
here  in  our  neighborhood.  The  difference 
between  B’s  and  C’s  methods  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  hard  luck  and  prosperity. 
B  contends  that  it  was  just  blind  luck, 
but  I  rather  think  that  there  is  a  rea¬ 
son.  w.  R. 

Kentucky. 


FARM  TENANT’S  CONTRACT. 

I  am  thinking  of  hiring  a  farm  (for 
cash  rent)  equipped  with  stock,  tools  and 
the  present  crops  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  This  farm  is  for  sale.  Could  you 
outline  a  sort  of  contract  that  would  be 
good  to  follow  under  these  conditions? 
The  horses  are  old,  and  should  I  be  liable 
if  either  of  them  died,  or  other  stock? 

C.  W.  G. 

For  answer  we  print  a  copy  of  an  ac¬ 
tual  agreement  recently  made  between  a 
farm  owner  and  the  tenant.  Changes 
may  be  made  to  suit  conditions : 

Following  are  the  terms  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  made  and  executed  in  duplicate  on 

the.... day  of  August,  between . 

(hereinafter  called  W.),  and . 

(hereinafter  called  I).). 

The  consideration  moving  to  either 
party  is  tin*  mutual  covenants  herein¬ 
after  named: 

This  agreement  is  to  run  for  the  term 

of  one  year  from  . .  with  the 

privilege  of  renewing  on  the  part  of  W 
tor  a  term  of  from  one  to  four  years. 

Either  party  may  terminate  this  agree¬ 
ment  and  the  term  on  the  loth  of  any 
October  by  giving  three  months’  previous 
notice  in  writing  to  the  other  party  to 
that  effect.  On  the  termination  of  the 
period  a  division  of  the  increase  on  the 
farm  at  the  time,  is  to  be  made. 

I)  is  to  furnish  his  farm  at  ....  to 
bo  stocked  with  12  cows,  a  team  of 
horses,  two  breeding  sows,  TOO  chickens, 
or  more  of  each  of  these  at  his  discretion, 
and  to  equip  the  farm  with  the  uecessarv 
farming  tools. 

is  to  furnish  all  the  labor  necessary 
to  run  the  farm  in  first-class  shape  and 
to  keep  it  up  in  good  condition. 

Each  party  receives  an  equal  share  of 
all  increase  on  stock  and  crops,  except 
as  may  be  hereinafter  provided. 

All  the  stock,  implements,  etc.,  provid¬ 
'd  by  1)  shall  remain  to  him  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  this  agreement  in  as  good  con- 
<ut>on  as  reasonable  wear  and  tear  will 
permit. 
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book  or* 


and  BARN  ■  * 


plans 


These  2  Great 
Books  Will  Reduce 

Your  Building  Expense 

A  hip  224-pane  Catalog  of  Millwork  and 
Builiiinfr  Material,  containing  cuts  and 
net  prices  of  8,000  money-saving  bargains. 

A  handsome  Plan  Book  of  Modern  Houses, 
bungalows,  summer  homes,  barns  and 
ready-built  garages,  showing  60  splendid 
exterior  views  with  floor  plans,  priced  from 
$80  to  $4,000.  Don't  pay  dealers'  prices—  wo 
sell  direct,  factory  to  user.  You  can  save 
money. 

Storm  Windows— Storm  Doors 

Save  their  cost  In  coal  bills 
Make  the  home  comfortable  In  winter 

Everything  in  lumber,  flooring,  rooting,  doors, 
windows,  mouldings,  porehwork,  building  paper, 
lawn  and  home  furnishings,  hardware,  paints, 
plumbing,  healinr,  fancy  hardwood  floors,  metal 
ceilings,  etc.,  nil  at  wholesale  prices. 

Don’t  build,  repair  or  remodel  with¬ 
out  these  valuable  books.  We  guar¬ 
antee  quality,  safe  delivery,  satis¬ 
faction  or  money  back.  Write  today 
for  Catalog  No.  86  and  if  you  intend 
a  new  home,  also  get  Plan  Book 
No.  96.  Both  are  Free. 


1  .  '/ 

(hicago  Millwork  Supply  (o 

AMERICA’S  GREATEST  SASH  AND  DOOR  HOUSE 


^1426  West  37th  Sts,  Chicago,  IftF 


Fix  Your  Roof 


You  can  make  the  old  worn-out  tin,  iron, 
steel,  felt  or  gravel  roof  give  you  as  much 
service  as  a  now  roof  and  you  can  double 
the  life  of  that  old  shingle  roof. 

DAfbil?  riV  Cures  Roof 

tCl/VT JT  1A  Troubles 

and  keeps  them  cured.  Cost  slight.  One  coat 
does  the  work.  In  black  and  red.  Ready  for 
use.  Absolutely  guaranteed  to  do  the  work. 
Write  at  once  for  the  free  Roof  Book.  Address 


At  the  end  of  the  term  covered  by  this 


G.  E.  CONKEY  CO.,  3345  Woodland  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The 

"  NATIONAL” 

Policy 

Wo  prepay  post- 
ago  and  axpress- 
ado  on  all  our 
goods  to  any  part 

of  the  United 
States. 

Wo  will  refund 
your  money,  and 
pay  all  express 
charges,  if  you 
aro  not  pleased. 


national 


It  s  full  of  bargains 
like  these : 


49  to  $7.98 


Mail 


fir  /  Don’t  let  this 
chance  escape 
W 7  you— don’t  lose 
/  the  coupon  — 
'  mail  it  for  the  big 
FREE  “National” 
money-saving  Style 
Book — FREE! 


Name 


Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 


273  W.  24th  St 


New  York  City 


Ho  Agents  No  Branches 


Colors 


6.98 

9.93 
.69 

4.93 
.79 

4.98 

4.98 

8.98 
.49 
.79 

3.98 


21.76 

18.98 

7.98 
25.00 

4.98 

12.98 

15.98 
17.80 

12.98 

6.98 

7.98 


Waists  - 
Silk  Drecses 
Ready-Made  Suits 
Hats  - 

Ladles’  Coats  - 

Ladles’  Shoes . 

Silk  Dresses  for  Misses  and  Bmall  Women 
Coats  for  Misses  and  Small  Women  - 
Suits  for  Misses  and  Small  Women  - 
Boys’  and  Young  Men’s  Clothing 
Children’s  Dresses  .... 

Children’s  Coats . a  aa  --  7  9a 

Also  a  full  line  of  Underwear,  Hosiery,  Scarfs,  Veils, 

m -atl?er  and  a  complete  line  of 

,  Misses  and  Children's  YY  earing  Apparel, 

“NATIONAL”  Tas^ed 

Measure  $10.95  tO  $35  Samplo^of  Materials 

.  "NATIONAL”  Tailor-Made  Suits  are  shown 
in  a  separate  Suit  Booklet  containing  fashion 
Plates  of  all  the  new  styles.  This  Suit  Book¬ 
let  is  not  a  part  of  the  regular  “NATIONAL’ * 
Style  Book. 

This  Special  Suit  Booklet  is  sent  gladly,  but 
only  when  asked  for. 


BIO  FREE  BOOK  COUPON 


NATT0NAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  CO. 

273  West  24th  Street.  New  York  City 

Flease  send  me,  free,  my  copy  of  the 
Fall  Style  Book. 


’  NATION  At/* 


Address  _ _ _ _ .... _ _ _ _ _ 

Are  you  interested  in  seeing  the  new  Tailor-Made  S  t* 
for  Fall?  And  do  you  wish  us  also  to  send  you,  together 
with  your  “  NATIONAL”  Money-Saving  Style-Book,  the 
**  NATIONAL”  Special  Suit  Booklet?. _ 

At  the  same  time  we  will  send  you  samples  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  new  Fall  materials  for  Tailor-Made  Suits  if  you  ‘ 
here  the  colors  you  prefer. 


0 


AT  MILL  PRICES— GALVANIZED  OR  PAINTED- 
QUALITY  GUARANTEED 

Every  sheet  inspected  and  guaranteed  BEST  OPEN  HEARTH 
PRODUCT.  The  galvanized  roofing  and  siding  have  an  extra  heavy 
tight  coating  of  galvanize.  Save  all  middlemen’s  profits  by  buying 
direct  from  our  mill  at  mill  prices— when  you  buy  from  us  you  buy 
from  the  manufacturer.  Send  size  of  buildings  and  we  will  furnish  you 
free  a  complete  estimate  of  cost.  This  will  show  you  how  you  can  save  all 
intermediate  profits.  LET  US  PROVE  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY— write 
to- day  for  free  sample  and  prices. 

THE  SYKES  METAL  LATH  &  ROOFING  CO..  (Est.  1877)  JI6  Walnut  St.,  NILES,  0. 


Fall  Seedling  Time 


'VT'OU  can’t  afford  to  buy  cheap  ferti- 
.  lizers  for  Fall  Seeding.  Low-grade 
fertilizers  are  sure  to  cost  you  more  in  the 
long  run.  They  have  a  high  percentage  of 
matter  which  neither  the  plant  nor  the  soil 
can  assimilate.  You  cijn’t  afford  to  pay  for 
the  waste.  It’s  the  amount  of  actual,  avail¬ 
able  plant  food  that  makes 


Hubbard  s  UasE  Fertilizers 


the  most  economical  you  can  use. 

IGGE1 


BIGGEQ 
ETTEli 


CROPS 


are  the  inevitable  result. 

Write  for  our  booklets,  “  Soil  Fertility  "  and  “  The  Grass  Crop,"  and  read 
the  possibilities  of  your  own  farm.  Also  free  upon  request  we  will  gladly 
send  a  copy  of  our  1913  Almanac ,  and  our  booklet  on  “  The  Apple." 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Address  Dept.  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS,  PORTLAND.  CONN. 


Vhen  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N  -Y.  and 

anri  1  .4  1  »  C«  _  ,  - 


- - -  - - you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 

and  a  square  deal.  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Three  Big  Savings 

Which  Men  Get 
In  No -Rim-Cut  Tires  Alone 


Here  are  three  features — costly  features 
—  found  in  no  other  tire.  Features  that 
save  motorists  millions  of  dollars. 

You  get  all  these  things  at  no  added  price 
in  No -Rim -Cut  Tires.  That’s  why  they 
outsell  any  other  tire  made. 


Saving  No.  1 

These  tires  make  rim-cutting 
impossible.  They  do  it  by  a  feature 
which  we  control,  and  which  can’t 
be  successfully  imitated. 

With  old-type  tires  —  with 
clincher  tires — rim-cutting  ruins 
almost  one  tire  in  three.  That  is 
proved  by  careful  statistics. 

Saving  No.  2 

We  add  to  our  tire  cost  $1,500 
per  day  to  give  the  “On-Air-Cure” 
to  No-Rim-Cut  tires.  We  final- 
cure  them  on  air  bags  shaped  like 
inner  tubes  —  under  actual  road 
conditions. 

We  do  this  to  save  the  blow¬ 
outs  caused  by  wrinkled  fabric. 
No  other  maker  does  this,  be¬ 
cause  it  costs  too  much. 

Saving  No.  3 

We  use  a  costly  patent  method 
to  prevent  tread  separation.  Loose 


treads  have  cost  motorists  millions 
of  dollars. 

We  have  exclusive  use  of  this 
vital  protection,  and  no  other 
maker  employs  it. 

No  Extra  Price 

Because  of  these  extras,  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires  used  to  costone-fifth 
more  than  other  standard  tires. 
Yet  they  saved  so  much  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  paid  the 
price  to  get  them.  They  became 
the  world’s  favorite  tires. 

Now  our  mammoth  output  has 
brought  the  cost  down.  Today 
you  can  buy  them  just  as  low  as 
any  standard  tire. 

Tires  with  these  features  cost 
no  more  than  tires  which  lack 
them.  Why  not  get  these  savings? 

Our  dealers  are  everywhere. 


Goodbye  ar 

XU  akron^ohio. 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Anti-Skid  Treads 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  1 03  Principal  Cities — More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office.  Toronto,  Ont.— Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Oat- 

London  Address:  Central  House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.  C.  (1350) 


ELECTRIC 

Steel  Wheels 
fave  YOUR  Back 


f 

Ll 


Save  draft  —  save  repairs. 
Don’t  rut  roads  or  fields.  Send  today  for  free 
Illustrated  catalog  of  wheels  and  wagons. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  4  8  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


THRESHERS 
HORSE  POWERS 
SAW  MACHINES 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 
Don’t  buy  any  of  the  above  till  you  get  our  Catalog  and 
reasonable  prices.  We’ll  surprise  you.  Hundieds  testify 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  counsel.  Send  foi  new  1913 
Catalog  full  of  pictures.  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS, 
U South  Street,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


AGENTS  somneetwh,ng 


Selling  the  newly  patented  Brandt  Cigar  Lighter. 
In  operated  with  one  hand:  L'i'ee  au  iuetantane- 
oiia  light,,  every  time  the  button  is  pressed.  No 
electricity,  no  buttery,  no  wires,  non -explosive. 

light  without  the  aid  of  matches.  Lights 
your  pipe,  cigar,  cigarette,  gas  jet,  whenever 
and  wherever  it  is  wanted.  WorkR  with  one 
hand  and  never  falls,  borne  thing  new.  Big 
demand.  Everyone  wants  one.  WriJe  quirk 
for  wholesale  terms  and  prices.  C.O.  HIlAMlT 
MKG.  CO.,  14S  Ihiuuc&t.,  Mew  York  City 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

FOB  EVERY  VARIETY  OF  WORK 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Hand  iest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING 

7  «icoa — 2  to  25  horse  power.  One  sty  le 
for  wind  wheel  use.  (Also  make  Sweep 
Grinders — Csared  and  Plain. 

P.  R.  BOWSHER  CO..  South  Bend,  Ind. 


This  Whip  Outlasts 
All  Others 


A  big  claim,  but  we  stand  ready  to  prove 
it— and  more.  Red  Rawhide  Center 
Whips  look  better,  have  more  snap, 
stand  straighter,  excel  in  all  whip  points, 
because  they  are  built  around  Red  Raw- 
hide  Centers.  Our  secret  method  of  treat- 
ingkeepsout  moisture.  If  you  want  prooi, 
send  for  the  famous  Westfield  test.  It  L 
the  great  eye-opener  to  whip  users,  and 
will  save  youfroinbuyinginferior  whips. 
We  will  send  you  this  proof  free,  if  your 
dealer  lias  not  the  facts.  Ask  him  first. 


UNITED  STATES  WHIP  CO. 
Westlield,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  Se#  guaran-# 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  ; 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — A  score  of  men  were 
burned,  six  seriously,  by  explosions  that 
shattered  the  walls  of  the  Clover  Leaf 
Milling  Company’s  plant  at  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  September  13.  Fire  followed,  and 
the  elevator,  flour  mill  and  storehouse 
were  destroyed,  causing  a  loss  of  $200,000. 

A  death  from  bubonic  plague  occurred 
recently  at  Martinez,  Cal.  The  Federal 
Government  had  decided  to  appropriate 
$40,000  additional  to  fight  the  disease 
through  the  extermination  of  rats  and 
ground  squirrels.  The  health  authorities 
declare  that  there  is  no  epidemic  of  the 
plague.  The  case  here  was  purely  spo¬ 
radic,  they  say. 

A  $500,000  fire  destroyed,  September 
15,  the  large  department  store  of  the 
Howard  R.  Ware  Corporation,  the  sta¬ 
bles  of  the  James  Butler  Grocery  Com¬ 
pany  and  a  large  part  of  the  Coutant 
pharmacy,  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

George  Bernier,  13  years  old,  who  was 
holding  a  guy  rope  to  a  balloon  while  it 
was  being  inflated  before  an  ascension  at 
the  fair  at  Woodstock,  Conn.,  Septem¬ 
ber  10,  was  suddenly  carried  500  feet 
in  the  air  and  then  dropped  to  instant 
death  in  front  of  the  grandstand,  where 
five  thousand  persons  were  assembled. 
In  order  to  secure  a  better  hold  on  the 
guy  rope  in  the  inflation  of  the  balloon, 
the  boy  wound  the  rope  about  his  wrist 
several  times.  When  the  balloonist,  Har¬ 
old  Gates,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  start¬ 
ed  his  ascension  the  boy  did  not  have 
time  to  unwind  the  rope,  and  he  was  car¬ 
ried  swiftly  upward,  dangling  by  one 
hand. 

Minors  who  desire  to  marry  while  their 
parents  are  away  cannot  obtain  parental 
consent  over  the  long  distance  telephone 
and  expect  authorities  issuing  marriage 
licenses  to  recognize  such  acquiescence 
as  legal  in  New  York  State.  Neither 
may  city  clerks  date  back  marriage  li¬ 
censes.  Attorney-General  Carmody  has 
so  informed  an  inquiring  city  clerk  from 
a  municipality  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  After  pointing  out  that  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Relations  law  specifically  pro¬ 
vides  that  “the  written  consent  to  the 
marriage  from  the  parents  of  the  minor 
or  minors  shall  he  given,”  the  Attorney- 
General  says:  “The  whole  spirit  as  well 
as  the  letter  of  the  law  will  be  violated 
by  communicating  with  the  parents  on 
the  telephone  and  procuring  authority  to 
sign  the  license.  The  practice  is  cer¬ 
tainly  illegal.  Nor  do  I  find  anything 
in  tlie  statute  which  will  permit  the  clerk 
to  date  back  the  license.” 

A  rapid  fire  exchange  of  pistol  shots 
between  two  automobile  loads  of  political 
“gorillas”  at  Broadway  and  66th  Street, 
New  York  City,  September  16,  made 
hundreds  of  promenaders  fly  for  their 
lives  and  frightened  scores  of  guests  in 
the  Hotel  Marie  Antoinette.  It  was  just 
at  the  time  when  people  were  coming  out 
of  the  matinees,  but  the  poor  shooting  of 
tiie  toughs  prevented  anyone  from  being 
hurt.  The  shooting  resulted  from  a  po¬ 
litical  fight  in  the  Fifteenth  Assembly 
District.  Four  men  were  arrested  after 
an  exciting  chase  by  the  police. 

A  collision  with  a  whale  caused  such 
serious  damage  to  the  Danish  steamer 
Wladmir  Reitz  that  the  vessel  was  forced 
to  put  in  at  St.  Johns.  N.  F..  Seutemher 
17,  for  repairs.  The  accident  occurred 
about  250  miles  east  of  St.  Johns.  The 
crew  of  the  steamer  saw  the  whale  ai)- 
proacliing  at  terrific  speed,  but  could  not 
alter  the  ship’s  course  in  time  to  prevent 
the  impact.  The  whale  struck  the 
steamer  head-on,  knocking  a  four-foot 
hole  in  the  bow. 

The  express  companies  of  the  country 
have  united  in  an  application  to  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  for  an 
extension  of  the  date  on  which  the  com¬ 
mission’s  order  reducing  express  rates  is 
to  take  effect.  The  commission’s  order 
is  effective  October  15. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN— The  eighth 
National  Dairy  Show,  which  will  be  held 
at  Chicago  October  23-November  1.  has 
a  long  list  of  premiums,  and  an  unusu¬ 
ally  fine  exhibit  is  promised  this  year. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
Milk  Committee,  a  conference  of  renre- 
sentatives  of  farmers,  milk  dealers,  and 
consumers  was  held  iu  the  assembly  hall 
of  the  United  Charities  Building  on  Sep¬ 
tember  22.  Those  present  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  discussed  the  proposal  to  establish 
in  this  city  an  organization  similar  to 
the  former  New  York  Milk  Exchange  to 
fix  the  market  price  of  milk  from  month 
to  month.  Hitherto  the  work  of  the  New 
York  Milk  Committee,  which  was  found¬ 
ed  in  1906  by  the  Association  for  Im¬ 
proving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  lmt 
became  an  independent  body,  has  been 
confined  chiefly  to  the  task  of  improving 
the  standard  of  the  2.000,000  quarts  of 
milk  consumed  in  this  city  dailv.  It  is 
now  proposed  to  standardize  prices  in  a 
way  satisfactory  to  farmers,  dealers  and 
consumers.  More  than  1.500  invitations 
have  boon  sent  out  for  the  conference. 
Stephen  C.  Williams,  chairman  of  the 
eommitttee,  explained  that  his  organiza¬ 
tion  hoped  to  organize  an  exchange  to 
standardize  prices  but  without  violating 
the  anti-trust  law  under  which  the  former 
Milk  Exchange  in  this  city  and  the  one 
in  New  Jersey  were  abolished. 

An  aM>eal  to  the  United  States  Attor¬ 
ney  General  to  institute  proceedings 
against  the  New  York  Central  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroads  on  the  ground  of  al¬ 
leged  violation  of  the  Sherman  law  is 
about  to  be  made  by  the  Chautauqua  and 
Lake  Erie  Fruit  Growers’  Association. 


September  27, 

The  association  charges  that  the  two 
roads  control  the  Nickel  Plate  system,  to 
the  oppressive  restriction  of  trade.  Fif¬ 
teen  years  ago  the  railroads  shipped 
grapes  from  the  Erie  belt  west  and  south 
for  IS  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  and  load¬ 
ed  the  fruit.  In  addition  they  made  big 
rebates  to  shippers.  When  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  came  into 
being  rates  shot  up  to  22  and  to  30  cents 
a  hundred.  The  commission  then  classi¬ 
fied  grapes  as  second  class  freight,  ren¬ 
dering  them  liable  to  the  second  class 
rate  of  39  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  The 
railroads,  however,  granted,  as  a  con¬ 
cession,  a  special  commodity  rate  of  30 
cents  for  west  and  southbound  shipments. 
The  roads  abruptly  notified  the  shippers 
of  the  belt  in  June  that  the  concession 
would  cease  immediately.  The  associa¬ 
tion  appealed  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  secretary  of  which  got 
into  touch  with  the  railroads  concerned, 
which  replied  that  they  were  within  their 
rights  in  withdrawing  the  concession. 
The  association  has  now  appealed  to  the 
commission  to  have  grapes  classified  as 
third  class  freight,  which  would  make 
the  freight  rate  30  cents  once  more.  This 
appeal  is  under  consideration.  Detailed 
charges  of  unjust  discrimination  against 
the  New  York  growers,  moreover,  were 
made  by  the  association. 

The  first  direct  shipment  of  Argentine 
beef  ever  sent  to  this  country  arrived  at 
New  York  September  13  in  the  cold  stor¬ 
age  compartments  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt 
liner  Vandyck.  It  consisted  of  1.000 
quarters,  equivalent  to  10  carloads  such 
as  are  ordinarily  shipped  by  western 
packing  houses.  The  Vandyck  has  ac¬ 
commodation  for  3.000  tons  of  cold  stor¬ 
age  freight,  but  the  beef  cargo  received 
on  this  date  was  only  about  100  tons. 
The  meat,  which  was  fresh  killed  when 
put  aboard  the  Vandyck  on  Auguts  21.  is 
the  choicest  product  of  the  River  Plate 
Fresh  Meat  Company,  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  has  been  in  cold  storage  only  23 
days  during  its  journey  of  6,000  miles. 
Although  meat  is  on  the  free  list  of  the 
new  tariff  bill,  which  has  practically  been 
passed,  a  duty  of  1 1/>  cent  a  pound  was 
imposed  upon  this  importation. 


The  following  are  the  prices  which  we 
receive  in  our  community;  we  live  near 
a  town  of  40.000  population,  20  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  Fresh  cows  with 
calf  by  side  are  worth  from  $65  to  $100 
each;  that  means  ordinary  milking  cows 
weighing  from  1,000  to  1.300  pounds. 
Common  steers,  $7  to  $7.50  per  cwt. ; 
choice  steers,  $8  to  $8.25.  Butter, 
wholesale,  38  cents;  retail  from  40  to  45. 
Hand-picked  apples  as  to  variety  and 
quality  from  55  to  75  cents  per  five- 
eighths  bushel  basket ;  pears  same  price ; 
potatoes,  85  to  95  cents  per  bushel  whole¬ 
sale;  retail,  $1.  Sweet  corn,  95  cents  to 
$1.30  per  100  ears  wholesale.  Tomatoes, 
25  to  45  cents  per  five-eighths  basket; 
peppers  same  price.  Cabbage,  30  to  45 
cents  per  five-eighths  basket.  Lima 
beans,  70  to  80  cents  per  five-eighths  bas¬ 
ket;  string  beans,  60.  No.  1  Timothy 
( new )  large  bales,  $10  to  $18  per  ton ; 
clover,  mixed.  No.  1.  $12.50  to  $14.50; 
baled  rye  straw,  $10  to  $11.50 ;  wheat 
straw,  $8  to  $8.50;  wheat,  No.  1,  88  to 
94,  as  to  quality.  I.  c. 

Audubon,  Pa. 

This  section  mostly  fattens  lambs  in 
Winter  which  have  been  sold.  They 
brought  this  Spring  about  $8.50.  No 
beef  cattle  raised;  but  little  gardening. 

Hogs.  $8;  milch  cows,  $50  to  $75;  but¬ 
ter,  30;  oats,  35.  Wheat,  90;  hay,  $8. 

Allen,  Mich.  A.  L.  N. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

New  Jersey  State  Fair,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
September  29-October  3. 

Fruit  Week,  Washington,  D.  C.,  No¬ 
vember  17-22;  union  meeting  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Pomological  Society.  Society  for 
Horticultural  Science.  Eastern  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  and  Northern  Nut 
Growers’  Association. 

Lancaster  Fair.  Lancaster.  Pa..  Sep¬ 
tember  30-Oetober  3. 

Illinois  State  Fair.  Springfield.  Octo¬ 
ber  3-11. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  Octo¬ 
ber  23-November  1. 

Vermont  Corn  Show,  Windsor.  Vt.. 
November  5-7. 

Third  Indiana  Apple  Show.  Indianap¬ 
olis.  November  5-11. 

National  Grange.  Annual  Meeting. 
Manchester,  N.  II..  November  12. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall,  Boston,  November  12-16. 

Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society. 
Maryland  Crop  Improvement  Association, 
Maryland  Dairymen’s  Association.  Mary¬ 
land  Beekeepers’  Association  and  Farm¬ 
ers’  League.  Baltimore,  November  17-22. 

Society  for  Horticultural  Science,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Novem¬ 
ber  20-21. 

Dover,  N.  J.,  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  annual  show.  Dover. 
N.  J.,  November  24-29. 

The  Capital  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  show  at 
Washington.  D.  C.,  December  2-6.. 

St.  Mary’s  Poultry  Club,  first  annual 
show,  St.  Mary’s  Pa.,  December  18-19. 

New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Convention  Hall.  Rochester.  N. 
Y.,  January  7-8-9,  1914. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Societv.  an¬ 
nual  Winter  meeting.  Easton.  Md..  Jan¬ 
uary  13-15,  1914. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
cietv,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January  28-29- 
30,  1914. 


E.  C.  Culbreatb.  Johnston,  S.  C..  does  it.  Thousands  of 
others  doing  It.  Why  not  you '  Pull  an  acre  of 
stumps  a  day.  Double  tbo  land  value— grow  big  f 
crops  ou  virgin  soil!  Get  a  \ 


— the  only  all  steel, triple  power  stumppuller  II 
made.  More  power  than  a  locomotive.  60%  \ 
lighter,  400'%  stronger  than  cast  Iron  puller.  30  1 
days’  free  trial.  3y  earguaranteeto  replace,  free, 
castings  that  break  fromany  cause.  Double 
safety  ratchets.  Free  book  shows  photos 
k  .  il.  and  letters  from  owners.  Special  price 
will  interest  you.  Writenow  Address 
Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  l30-22d  St. 

_ Centerville,  Iowa 


Biggest  Stumps  Pulled 
For  4c  Each-In  5  Minutes! 


J.U1 3. 


BARREN  PEACH  TREES. 


I  have  quite  a  number  of  peach  trees 
that  make  very  rank  growth.  Some  of 
these  have  been  root  pruned,  also  a  good 
many  have  been  removed  to  another  part 
of  the  garden.  They  have  made  some 
wonderfully  strong  growths  again,  but  no 
fruit.  Several  had  quite  a  showing  of 
flowers  but  failed  to  set  fruit.  I  have 
Summer  pruned  some  of  these  rank  grow¬ 
ers  and  when  the  time  comes  for  me  to 
Winter  prune  I  shall  thin  out  any  trees 
where  branches  are  very  thick.  I  have 
had  considerable  experience  in  poach 
growing  in  England ;  as  you  know  I  pre¬ 
sume  most  peaches  being  grown  there 
under  glass.  When  a  tree  there  makes 
rank  growth  we  root-prune,  which  soon 
brings  the  tree  into  bearing,  cutting  out 
last  season’s  fruiting  wood  and  laying  in 
sufficient  new  shoots  to  fill  in  spaces 
again.  Is  Summer  pruning  a  benefit  to 
a  peach  tree  in  any  way?  Do  fogs  in¬ 
jure^  tree  blooms  in  any  way  in  pollina¬ 
tion?  Do  you  recommend  root  pruning 
for  these  trees?  s.  j. 

Waterford,  Conn. 

Peach  growing  in  the  fruit  houses  of 
England  or  anywhere  else  and  in  the 
open  air  under  natural  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  are  very  different.  I  have  had  no 
experience  in  house  fruit  culture,  but 
have  from  childhood  been  working  with 
and  studying  the  various  kinds  of  fruit 
growing  in  several  parts  of  this  country 
and  have  observed  it  in  many  other 
places.  In  Connecticut  I  have  seen  many 
fine  peach  orchards,  but  none  of  these 
was  on  the  seacoast.  It  is  more  difficult 
to  grow  most  kinds  of  fruit  there,  and 
peaches  in  particular,  for  the  trees  are 
quite  sensitive  to  sudden  changes  and 
cold  winds  at  any  time  of  year.  The 
fogs  at  blooming  time  are  unfavorable  to 
pollination  of  the  flowers,  and  this  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  failure  to  set  fruit. 

I  think  it  is  the  main  cause,  although  the 
excessive  pruning  that  is  mentioned  Is 
not  necessary  nor  is  it  good  for  the  trees. 
Peach  trees  will  endure  a  lot  of  abuse 
and  often  bear  well  provided  the  climate 
is  favorable.  The  more  the  trees  are  cut 
back  when  in  the  dormant  stage  the  more 
rank  will  be  the  new  growth.  This  new 
wood  ought  to  bear  well  the  following 
year,  but  it  would  bear  even  better  if  it 
was  not  quite  so  rank.  The  average 
European  fruit  grower  is  too  free  with 
the  knife  and  saw  for  our  orcharding 
according  to  my  ideas.  Summer  is  a 
good  time  to  prune  apple  and  other 
forms  of  fruit  trees,  but  I  have  never 
liked  the  cutting  back  of  peach  and  other 
stone  fruit  trees  at  this  time  of  year, 
except  in  case  of  danger  of  very  late 
growth  that  might  be  injured  by  the  first 
freezes.  The  heading  in  very  late  in 
Summer  would  tend  to  early  maturity  of 
wood.  But  usually  Summer  pruning  of 
peach  trees  is  all  wrong. 

As  to  root-pruning  of  trees  or  anything 
else  I  have  never  believed  in  it  or  prac¬ 
ticed  it.  In  fruit  houses,  where  the 
room  is  limited  and  the  conditions  all 
far  from  natural,  it  may  be  and  no  doubt 
is  often  needed  and  beneficial.  But  in 
outdoor  fruit  growing  in  America  I 
would  positively  object  to  it.  Why  feed 
a  horse  well  and  fill  him  with  life  aud 
vigor  and  then  thrash  or  starve  him  for 
his  efforts  to  do  something  that  the  good 
treatment  has  brought  about.  No,  give 
him  something  useful  to  do  and  let  him 
work.  Aud  so  with  the  peach  tree.  Feed 
it  well  and  give  the  branches  space  to 
grow  and  then  let  it  bear.  If  there  are 
no  climatic  or  other  opposing  influences 
it  will  repay  for  all  the  trouble  and  space 
given  it.  If  this  inquirer  will  try  to  for¬ 
get  about  all  that  he  knows  of  house  fruit 
culture  abroad  and  go  to  the  Connecticut 
\  alley  and  look  at  the  successful  peach 
orchards  there  and  ask  the  advice  of  the 
growers  he  may  learn  how  to  grow 
peaches  on  the  coast,  but  I  believe  his 
situation  is  bad  for  this  fruit. 

II.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Pour  on  water  as  you  pack  them  in  and 
sprinkle  on  slaked  lime  from  time  to 
time.  If  possible  throw  in  a  little  horse 
manure  as  the  leaves  are  packed  away 
This  will  act  like  kindling  in  a  stove  to 
start  fermentation.  The  silo  would  do, 
but  it  will  be  expensive  to  set  the  leaves 
in  and  out.  A  pit  or  hole  in  the  ground, 
lined  with  concrete  and  covered  would  be 
good.  If  you  could  have  the  drain  from 
your  house  run  into  such  a  pit  it  would 
help.  In  our  own  case  gathering  a  bulkj 
mass  like  forest  leaves  has  never  paid 
with  the  usual  prices  for  farm  labor.  It 
might  pay  in  your  case  where  the  humus 
is  wanted  for  flower  culture. 
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The  Country  School  Year. 

What  do  the  country  people  think  of 
the  3G-week  school  year?  And  they  say 
it  will  be  38  weeks  next  year !  That  is 
very  well  for  village  and  city  schools, 
but  in  rural  districts  I  think  3G  weeks 
should  be  the  limit.  There  are  many 
districts  in  the  State  whose  schools  have 
to.  close  two  or  three  weeks  during  the 
Winter  and  Spring  on  account  of  deep 
snow  or  high  water.  Shall  they  be 
obliged  to  hold  school  until  July  to  make 
up  that  time?  The  conditions  prevailing 
in  rural  districts  are  very  different  from 
those  in  cities  and  the  same  laws  should 
not  apply  to  both.  A\  hat  is  the  remedy  ? 
\\  ould  not  a  discussion  of  this  subject 
be  profitable  in  your  columns?  Is  not 
the  individual  teaching  possible  in  the 
small  school  of  more  value  than  the  close 
grading  and  arbitrary  standards  of  ac¬ 
complishment  necessary  in  the  consoli¬ 
dated  school?  COUNTRY  MOTHER. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Notes  on  Texas  Peaches. 

We  have  made  several  references  to  a 
group  of  peach  varieties  which  were  orig¬ 
inated  by  J.  W.  Stubenraueh  of  Texas. 
We  think  there  are  several  of  these  va¬ 
rieties  likely  to  prove  valuable.  Mr. 
Stubenraueh  describes  their  behavior  this 
year : 

“Owing  to  a  freeze,  with  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  24  degrees  (eight  degrees  frost) 
the  week  following  Easter,  our  fruit  crop 
in  general  suffered  severely.  Kieffer 
pears  are  all  killed;  they  had  just  about 
finished  blooming.  Same  is  the  case 
with  Elberta  peaches ;  the  Carman  came 
through  with  about  40  per  cent  of  a  crop 
which  is  now  ripening.  Two  of  the  new 
ones,  Eva  and  Joe,  both  earlier  bloomers 
than  the  rest,  are  the  same  as  Elberta, 
none  left.  The  remainder  of  the  lot  came 
out  more  or  less  equal  to  Carman,  two 
of  them  even  with  a  full  crop.  From  this 
experience,  will  it  not  be  reasonable  for 
us  to  conclude  that  these  newcomers  es¬ 
caped  injury  to  the  same  extent  as  did  the 
Carman.  They  are  of  equal  hardiness 
with  this  now  well-known  peach?  Can 
we  not  thus  hope  to  have  a  line  of  de¬ 
sirable,  hardy  varieties  for  future  plant¬ 
ing?  For  myself  I  shall  not  plant  an¬ 
other  Elberta.  Lena,  of  better  quality ; 
equal  size  and  a  somewhat  better  ap¬ 
pearance,  ripening  with  it,  came  through 
the  freeze  with  n  good  crop.  It  has  the 
large  bloom  _  of  _  Carman  and  blooms  at 
same  time  with  it.  There  is  one  singular 
and,  by  the  way,  desirable  feature  about 
this  class  (North  China  type)  of  peaches, 
it  is  a  rare  thing  that  we  have  any 
doubles,  while  of  the  Persiau,  or  Craw¬ 
ford  types,  we  have  often  had  over  half 
of  doubles,  triplets,  and  even  four  of 
them  in  a  lump,  thus  entailing  extra 
work  in  thinning.” 

J-  w.  STUBENRATJCH. 

Limestone  Co.,  Tex. 


Rotting  Down  Forest  Leaves. 

I  have  large  quantities  of  leaves  from 
maple  trees  every  Fall  and  I  need  all 
the  humus  I  can  get  for  my  business  as 
florist.  My  problem  is  how  best  to  treat 
Hie  leaves  to  make  them  available  for 
use.  I  have  used  them  for  bedding  my 
•'"us,  but  I  am  out  of  the  cow  business 
now  I  have  a  35-ton  silo  and  I  am 
uondenng  whether  the  leaves  put  into 
■  his  with  a  little  moisture  would  rot  suffi- 
ciently  to  be  plowed  under  in  the  Spring? 
"onld  there  be  danger  of  fire?  If  I  do 
not  use  tlie  silo  I  shall  have  to  build  a 
place  to  store  them.  a.  a.  y. 

Connecticut. 

I  he  thiug  to  do  is  to  ferment  or  rot 
these  leaves  rapidly.  Moisture  and  lime 
yill  do  this.  Pack  the  leaves  down  hard 
into  auy  place  where  they  will  be  held. 


Manure  for  Orchards. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  has 
made  arrangements  whereby  the  output 
of  the  Michigan  Central  car  cleaning 
yards  at  Montrose,  Ontario,  Canada,  will 
be  offered  for  sale  to  fruit  growers  ou 
the  New  York  Central  lines,  in  New 
York,  at  a  price  of  20  cents  per  ton  f.  o. 
b.  Montrose  in  carload  lots;  minimum 
weight  of  which  will  be  25  tous.  To  as¬ 
sist  farmers  in  obtaining  this  manure 
cheaply,  a  very  low  freight  rate  has  been 
filed,  becoming  operative  August  25.  1913. 
By  these  arrangements  any  fruit  grower 
along  the  New  York  Central  lines,  east 
of  Rochester,  can  secure  manure  deliv¬ 
ered  to  his  station  at  less  than  90  cents 
per  tou  including  the  purchasing  price. 
Between  Rochester  and  Oswego,  the  cost 

the  manure  will  range  from  98  cents 
to  $1.30  per  ton.  This  manure  is  from 
hog,  sheep  and  cattle  cars,  and  is  mixed. 
In  accordance  with  Dominion  health  reg¬ 
ulations.  it  is  composted  for  three  months 
before  it  is  shipped,  and  is  well  rotted. 
Orders  for  manure  may  be  sent  to  Geo. 
Mortimer,  freight  agent,  Michigan  Cen¬ 
tral  R.  It.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  Can¬ 
ada.  Charges  for  the  manure  will  fol¬ 
low  the  car  and  will  be  collected  with 
the  freight  charges  at  the  point  of  desti¬ 
nation.  This  manure  may  he  inspected 
at  Montrose,  Cau.,  hut  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  will  it  be  shipped  subject  to  ap¬ 
proved  on  arrival.  Information  regarding 
freight  rates  may  be  had  from  local  New 
York  Central  freight  agents.  These  ar¬ 
rangements  do  not  permit  of  profit  in 
the  handling  of  the  manure,  ajul  the  only 
reason  for  making  them  is’  to  render 
this  supply  of  manure  available  for  fruit 
growers.  F.  S.  Welsh,  agriculturist. 
Grand  Central  Terminal.  New  York,  will 
give  any  further  information. 


Insist  on  the 
Lehigh  brand 

A  concrete  watering 
trough  will  last  indefinitely.  It  won’t  leak  or 
rust,  and  there  is  no  cost  for  repairs.  Concrete  construction  is  now  the 
accepted  method  for  the  modern  farm — but  you  must  exercise  care  in  the 
selection  of  your  cement. 

Insist  on  Lehigh  Cement  and  assure  yourself  of  best  results. 
The  higher  the  tensile  stredgth  the  greater  the  durability  of  the 
structure. 

Lehigh  has  earned  a  reputation  for  tensile  strength,  uniform 
color  and  fineness. 

Write  for  our  valuable  Cement  book  -  106 

It  is  free  to  every  farmer  who  writes.  “The  Modern  Farmer”  tells  every- 
\  thing  you  want  to  know  about  concrete  construction  and  describes  fully  with 
jjgjgcji  directions  and  specifications,  over  30  kinds  of  farm  structure  that  can  be  built 
of  concrete.  Send  for  this  valuable  hook  at  once.  Just  address: 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

f  IFISI^IIS  PORTLAND 

LLIlKXll  CEMENT 


3Drew  (farriers 

Dump  anywhere  Within  a  45-Foot  Radius 

Drew  Swinging  Booms  are  accurately 
balanced,  perfect-hinged;  real  successes. 

Drew  Litter  Carriers  come  in  all  sizes 
and  have  the  newest  improvements.  Drew 
Feed  Carriers  for  low-ceiling  barns,  with 
drop  end  to  make  shoveling  easy,  are  miles 
ahead  in  the  labor-saving  race. 


Mvtliiig 


DREW  SECTIONAL  BARN  EQUIPMENT 


Buy  What  You  Need 

now  ;  more  as  your  herd  increases. 
Each  stall  a  complete  interchange¬ 
able  unit.  Cau  also  be  removed 
and  gates  substituted.  Other  new 
ideas  : — Automatic  Watering 
Bowls.  Combination  Manger  and 
Feed  Box,  Double  Sure-Stops. 
etc.  Remember — years  of 
square  dealing  buck  the  Drew 
guarantee.  Write  for  latest 
catalogs. 

DREW  CARRIER  CO., 

132  Monroe  St.,  Waterloo,  Wis. 

~~ —  Eastern  Branch,  Rome,  N.  V. 


YOU  NEED  THIS  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Its  a  husky,  strongly  made,  simply  designed 
high-class  power,  the  kind  of  an  engine  you 
point  to  with  pride.  Just  as  you  do  a  first-class 
piece  of  horse  tlesh  or  an  extra  good  cow.  We 
ship  it  with  the  understanding  that  you  are  to 
give  it  the  hardest  test  you  possibly  can, 
if  you  do  not  find  It  the  best  gasoline  en 
gine  you  ever  owned  or  have  ever  seen, 
send  It  right  back.  We  want#  to  tell 
you  more  about  this  wonderful  power. 

We  have  a  catalog  free  for  the  asking. 

Send  for  It  to-day  and  learn  about  the  kind 
of  an  engine  that  will  make  work  easy  on 
your  farm.  Tell  us  the  size  farm  you  have, 
or  the  size  engine  you  need  aud  get  special 
offer. 

CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO., 

200  FULTON  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY 


and 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Farm  and  Home. — Com  cutting  be¬ 
gan  on  September  12.  The  first  planted 
flint  was  then  ripe — riper  than  I  like  for 
fodder,  but  as  this  field  was  intended  for 
seed  we  let  it  stand.  This  variety  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  lively  grower.  The  ears  are  not 
large,  but  they  are  packed  to  the  tip  with 
solid  kernels.  The  stalks  are  compara¬ 
tively  small  but  with  a  large  leaf  sur¬ 
face — thus  making  good  fodder  and  very 
suitable  for  planting  in  a  young  orchard. 
I  think  a  farmer  does  better  to  fit  him¬ 
self  out  with  a  variety  of  corn  which 
just  suits  his  needs  and  his  soil.  The 
flint  suits  us,  but  I  doubt  if  it  would  pay 
so  well  on  rich  level  ground.  .  .  .  We 

are  still  putting  in  rye.  It  is  too  late 
now  for  vetch  or  Crimson  clover  though 
we  have  questions  every  day  about  using 
these  crops.  It  would  be  very  poor  econ¬ 
omy  to  seed  them  now.  We  should  sow 
them  before  September  1  or  not  at  all. 
Our  vetch  is  making  a  better  start  this 
Fall  than  ever  before.  Some  things  about 
this  crop  are  hard  to  understand.  In 
former  years  vetch  has  never  made  much 
of  a  showing  with  us  when  first  seeded 
unless  the  seed  is  inoculated.  The  second 
year  on  the  same  ground  it  does  better. 
This  year,  however,  on  entirely  new 
ground,  the  vetch  seed  starts  off  well. 

.  .  Our  potatoes  are  all  dug — a  very 

light  crop.  The  ground  is  worked  both 
ways  with  the  cutaway  and  seeded  to 
wheat.  Why  not  rye?  We  shall  have 
an  abundance  of  rye  elsewhere.  The  hay 
will  be  short  and  wheat  makes  a  better 
grain  hay.  The  grain,  too,  will  be  use¬ 
ful,  since  we  are  thinking  of  trying  the 
chicken  business  once  more.  The  trouble 
with  our  present  plan  is  the  lack  of  a 
suitable  Winter  job.  A  greenhouse  would 
be  more  in  line  with  our  Summer  work, 
but  from  what  I  can  learn  the  small 
greenhouses  do  not  have  much  chance 
with  the  big  ones.  The  egg  and  poultry 
bus'ness  seems  secure.  We  may  try  it 
again.  .  .  .  There  is  a  nip  in  the  air 

when  night  comes  and  Jack  Frost  is  sure¬ 
ly  moving  on  this  way.  It  is  cold  enough 
for  a  fire  in  the  open  fireplace — in  fact 
I  started  one  long  before  it  was  neces¬ 
sary.  Our  family  will  be  a  little  smaller 
this  Winter,  for  the  two  older  children 
have  started  at  college.  That  is  a  great 
undertaking  for  young  people,  and  you 
feel  a  little  as  if  some  mental  undertaker 
should  have  a  job  at  disposing  of  the 
m  r.iories  of  small  boys  and  girls.  The 
world  goes  on,  however,  in  the  same  old 
way,  and  as  the  younger  people  get  more 
and  more  on  the  sunny  side  of  life’s 
philosophy  the  older  ones  may  well  look 
into  the  shady  side — for  that  is  the  most 
comfortable  place  when  life  grows  hot. 
In  the  old  “greenbaeker”  days  in  Colo¬ 
rado  a  Populist  orator  was  making  a 
sp  och.  lie  was  a  gray-bearded  man  with 
the  intense  earnestness  of  one  who  be¬ 
lie -es  in  revolutionary  methods.  The 
crowd  laughed  at  him.  and  one  smart 
A'  ck  of  a  young  lawyer  thought  to  make 
a  1  it.  So  he  went  out  and  bought  a  big 
cabbage  and  hired  a  colored  boy  to  carry 
it  up  in  front  as  a  bouquet  for  the  Popu¬ 
list  orator.  How  the  crowd  howled  at 
til’s  poor  attempt  at  wit.  The  old  gentle¬ 
man  rose  to  the  occasion.  He  came  to  the 
front  of  the  stage  and  made  a  low  bow: 

“Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  offer  my  sin¬ 
cere  thanks  to  our  friend  who  has  thus 
honored  me.  Some  men  take  their  paltry 
— not  always  clean — silver  and  buy 
flowers  with  which  to  show  their  ap¬ 
preciation.  This  young  man  has  done 
more.  He  has  opened  his  own  head  and 
sent  me  the  most  valuable  thing  he  pos¬ 
sesses — his  brains — in  this  cabbage  head. 
It  is  somewhat  soft,  I  admit,  yet  it  is 
all  he  has,  and  I  accept  it  as  his  supreme 
gift  laid  upon  the  altar  of  the  cause  I 
represent !” 

Yell?  You  could  have  heard  that 
crowd  for  three  miles  across  the  prairie. 
They  listened  to  him  for  two  hours  and 
for  years  our  young  lawyer  was  known 
as  cabbagehead.  Oh— the  shady  side  of 
philosophy  is  a  place  to  strive  for — and 
an  open  fire  burns  a  way  to  it. 

BARNYARD  STORIES. 

The  Disappointed  Duck. 

One  day  in  the  barnyard,  this  duck  met 
her  old  friend,  Mrs.  Leghorn  Hen,  walking 
proudly  away  from  the  admiring  glances 
of  a  group  of  Summer  boarders. 

“Tell  me.”  said  Mrs.  Duck,  “as  an 
old  and  candid  friend,  what  is  the  mat¬ 


ter  with  me  anyway?  I  lay  as  many  eggs 
as  you  do,  and  my  eggs  are  just  as  good ; 
I  do  not  cost  the  boss  half  as  much  as 
you  do ;  he  builds  an  expensive  house  for 
you  to  live  in  and  gives  me  the  cold  side 
of  an  open  shed.  Your  table  is  supplied 
with  every  dainty  from  beef  scrap  to  oyster 
shells;  I  live  on  faith  and  bugs,  fresh  air 
and  cold  water,  with  a  little  mouldy 
grain  thrown  in.  My  eggs  cost  the  boss 
less  money  than  yours ;  I  am  never  sick  ; 
I  do  not  go  into  his  garden  and  scratch 
the  life  out  of  his  crop;  in  fact,  my  hus¬ 
band  and  myself  are  model  citizens  of 
this  farm.  Yet  we  get  no  credit,  either 
in  song  or  story  or  in  the  common  things 
of  life.  If  you  do  not  want  me  to  be¬ 
come  a  rank  Socialist  right  here  and 
now  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  me.” 

“My  friend,”  said  the  hen,  as  she 
helped  herself  from  a  pail  of  seed  corn, 
with  no  rebuke  from  the  farmer,  “the 
trouble  with  you  is  that  you  do  not  ad¬ 
vertise  aud  I  do.  Now  look  at  it  as  a 
plain  business  proposition :  When  you 
lay  an  egg,  you  act  as  though  y<  n  are 
ashamed  of  your  job ;  you  crawl  off  into 
the  brush  or  into  the  pasture,  cut  of 
sight,  lay  your  egg,  and  then  sneak  away, 
as  though  you  might  be  arrested.  Yon 
do  not  even  quack ;  and  your  husband, 
Professor  Pekin,  is  less  interested  than 
you  ai’e ;  all  he  says  is  ‘Come  and  take  a 
swim  and  forget  it.’  The  farmer  wouldn’t 
find  your  egg  except  by  accident,  and,  as 
likely  as  not,  he  would  step  on  it  when 
he  walked  through  the  grass.  Your  eggs 
are  all  right  and  you  lay  a  whole  lot  of 
them.  As  a  producer,  you  do  well  enough, 
but  the  trouble  is  you  are  hiding  your 
talents  and  your  eggs  under  a  napkin.” 

“Well,  what  of  it,”  said  the  duck ; 
“what  can  I  do  in  addition  to  laying  my 
egg?  Fi’om  way  back,  thousands  of 
years  behind  me,  every  ancestor  did  the 
same  thing.  They  crawled  into  the 
brush  and  laid  their  eggs  out  of  sight, 
and  I  am  bound  to  follow  in  the  steps  of 
my  ancestors  and  do  the  same  thing.” 

“And  there  is  where  you  get  out  of 
the  modern  game,”  said  the  hen.  “Your 
ancestors  were  all  right  in  their  day,  but 
you  seem  to  forget  that  the  world  has 
turned  around  several  times  since  they 
hid  their  eggs  and  scratched  the  dirt  over 
them.  Now  I  am  popular  because  I  am 
up  to  date.  When  I  lay  an  egg,  do  I 
crawl  off  out  of  sight  as  thought  I  were 
ashamed  of  what  I  did?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
I  go  into  the  most  public  nest  I  can  find 
and  I  lay  my  egg  where  I  know  it  will  be 
noticed.  Then  I  get  out  in  a  prominent 
place  and  let  the  world  know  that  an¬ 
other  egg  is  born.  I  cackle  and  I  scream, 
and  my  husband,  the  Honorable  Wm. 
White  Leghorn,  gets  up  on  the  fence  and 
he  flaps  his  wings  and  crows.  We  ad¬ 
vertise  to  the  world  that  we  are  doing 
business  at  the  old  stand.  You  do  the 
business,  but  you  are  afraid  to  let  the 
world  know  what  you  are  up  to,  and 
then  you  have  the  nerve  to  fiud  fault 
when  it  is  your  own  fault  because  you 
won’t  advertise.” 

“But  how  can  I  advertise  as  you  do?” 
said  Mrs.  Duck;  “I  haven’t  your  voice, 
and  if  I  were  to  lay  out  in  the  open  and 
quack,  and  my  husband  were  to  scream, 
we  would  frighten  people  away  from  our 

n<r<ro  ” 

'-tot-*25* 

“The  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  get  a 
little  melody  into  your  voice.  Instead  of 
spending  your  time  swimming,  and 
standing  on  yo*ir  head  in  the  water,  why 
don’t  you  practice  music,  or  do  some¬ 
thing  unusual  to  let  people  know  you  are 
in  the  egg  business?  It  is  a  cu lions 
thing  about  this  old  world.  You,  as  an 
honorable  and  reliable  duck,  may  go 
through  life  doing  your  full  duty  in  the 
egg  line,  but  you  will  have  to  die  to  get 
your  reward,  and  that  will  come  in  the 
frying-pan  and  on  the  table,  if  you  can 
only  get  some  one  to  try  and  carve  you 
up  and  have  you  slip  away  from  the 
knife  all  over  the  table.  The  way  to  get 
a  reward  for  duty  done  in  this  world  is 
to  advertise  and  let  people  know  what 
you  are  doing  and  what  you  have  for  sale. 
Get  music  into  your  voice  and  then  get 
up  on  the  fence,  and  let  that  music  out 
whenever  you  lay  an  egg.” 

At.  this  moment  the  Leghorn  hen  heard 
her  husband  calling  that  he  had  found 
a  worm,  and  away  she  went  on  flying 
feet,  only  to  find  that  her  husband  had 
eaten  the  worm  and  merely  desired  her 
pleasant  society.  And  the  duck  went 
thoughtfully  across  the  barnyard  to  the 
pond. 

“It  is  all  true  enough,  I  suppose.”  she 
said,  “and  I  ought  to  advertise,  but  every 
one  of  ray  ancestors  knew  that  if  they 
advertised  the  foxes  would  get  their  eggs 
as  fast  as  they  laid  tnem.  It  is  hal’d  to 
get  away  from  old  habits,  and  I  think 
the  best  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  take  a 
swim  and  cool  off.”  n.  w.  c. 


WHY  WON’T  YOUR 
LAND  GROW  CLOVER? 


The  difflenlty  in  securing  profitable  crops  of  clover  on  land  which  formerly  seemed 
well  adapted  to  this  crop  has  recently  been  the  snbject  of  much  discussion  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  press :  and  of  extensive  soil  investigations  and  fertilizer  experiments  by  the 
Agricultural  Colleges.  The  results  of  these  investigations  are  summed  up  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words: 

“THE  MOST  COMMON  CAUSE  OF  FAILURE  IN  THE  CLOVER  CROP 
IS  A  DEFICIENCY  OF  THE  ELEMENT  PHOSPHORUS  IN  THE  8011/' 

The  picture  above  shows  the  result  of  applying  Rock  Phosphate  to  the  clover  field  at 
the  Illinois  Agricultural  College.  An  average  of  the  results  from  Iioek  Phosphate  in  tea 
counties  of  this  State  shows  an  increase  of  Vi  to'1  of  clover  per  acre.  T.he  cost  of  the 
Rock  Phosphate  was  $1.00  per  acre. 

In  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  June  5th,  1909,  Director  Thorne  reports  an  increase  of 
2,072  pounds  of  clover  per  acre  from  the  use  of  Rock  Phosphate. 

In  recent  issues  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  there  have  been  reported  results  from  the  use 
of  Rock  Phosphate  on  clover  in  several  Illinois  counties.  On  an  average.  Rock  Phosphate 
lias  doubled  the  clover  yield  at  a  cost  of  one  to  two  dollars  per  acre.  In  commenting  on 
these  results  the  editor  says:  "It  used  to  lie  thought  that  little  could  come  from  Rock 
Phosphate  unless  it  was  plowed  under  witli  barnyard  or  green  manure.  Later  it  has  been 
found  that  clover  will  benefit  from  it  whether  there  is  much  active  organic  matter  in  the 
soil  or  not.” 

We  have  data  that  will  prove  the  need  and  the  value  of  Rock  Phosphate  to  every 
farmer  who  grows  clover.  If  you  are  willing  to  be  convinced,  write  us  for  this  informa¬ 
tion  and  for  "The  Farm  That  Won’t  Wear  Out,”  by  Dr.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins. 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

GROUND  ROCK  DEPARTMENT 

BOX  NO.  13,  COLUMBIA,  TENN. 


BEST 


ON  EARTH 

Write  U3  for  Litmus  Paper  to  test  your  soil  for  ; 
lime  requirements.  It  is  FREE.  Our  Lime  Car-  , 
bonate  guaranteed  in  every  respect.  Let  us  j 
prove  it  to  you. 

INTERNATIONAL  AGR’L  CORP. 

Caledonia  Marl  Branch 

812  MARINE  BANK  BLDG.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


IT  PAYS  TO  USE 

FARMOGERM 

THE  STANDARD  INOCULATION 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATORS 


ON  CLOVER— VETCH  AND  ADD 
FADD  PLANTING  OF  LEGUMES 
FREE  BOOK  NO.  54 

EARP-TH0MAS  FARMOGERM  CO..  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


YOURS 

or  Greatest 
Power  Profits! 

Send  in  your  name  on  postal!  Don’t  buy 
outiit  of  any  kind  till  yon  get  our 
facts,  figures  und  proof.  You  don't 
realize  tlie  economy  reliability  and 
superiority  of  the  famous 

LEFFELfS 

I  hey  are  replacing  all  other  power 
outfits  whereverliitroduced.  Learn 
the  reasons.  Buy  your  last  engine 
and  save  big  money.  Leffel 
runs  any  machine,  does  many 
things  gasoline  can’t  do. 
Bums  anything  for  fuel. 
Don’t  wait!  Write  us  now! 

lamoc  I  affnl  © 


U/r  I  I  DRILLING 
W  Ei  LL  MACHINES 

Over  70  frizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  enginesor  horsepowers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca,  N  Y. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  alxwt  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  und  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  IngersoH,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


We  ship  on  approval  w*thol,‘  ""'A* 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  DON  \ 
PAY  A  CENT  if  you  are  not  latiiflod 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  days, 
nn  MAT  DIIV  a  bicycle  or  a  pair 
Uu  NUI  DU  I  of  tires  from  anyone 
at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest 
art  catalogs  illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicvcls,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers- 
nyr  ftC||T  ••  it  will  cost  you  to 
UnC  UCII  I  write  a  postal  and  ovory- 
thiog  will  bo  sent  you  free  postpaid  b> 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
HUES,  Coaster  -  Brake  rear 
l.mns.  sundrios  at  half  usual  prices. 


New  Scientific  No.  20  Mill 


Heavy  steel  legsaud  steel 
hopper.  Most  efficient 
and  strongest  small 
power  mill  over  built. 
_Will  grind  cob  corn, 
'sholled  corn,  oats  and 
all  other  small  grains  to 
any  desired  grado.  from 
hominy  feed  to  meal. 

Fully  Guaranteed 

Equipped  with  flywheel, 
cold  rolled  steel  shaft, 
end  thrust  ball  bearing 
and  8-iuch  high  carbon 
grinding  plates. 

Two  sets  of  plates  fur¬ 
nished  with  each  mill. 
Adapted  for  nso  in  any  locality.  We  stand  back  of 
every  claim  we  make  for  it.  Writo  fordescriptivo  catalog. 


THE  BAUER  BROS.  CO.,  Boi  513  Springfield,  Ohio 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING= 

Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons . 2.00 

Lawn  Making,  Barron .  1-10 

Agriculture  and  Chemistry,  Storer.  5.00 
Fertilizers  and  Crops.  Van  Slyke....  2.50 
Weeds  of  Farm  aud  Garden,  Pammel  1.50 

Book  of  Wheat.  Pondllnger . 2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard..  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King....  1.50 

Study  of  Corn.  Shoesmith . 50 

The  Soil,  King .  1.50 
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Ruralisms 

PERENNIALS  FROM  SEED. 

Part  II. 

In  the  previous  article  it  was  stated 
that  seeds  of  perennials  should  be  sown 
“thickly”  in  Fall.  This  should  have  read 
thinly. 

Gaillardia,  blanket  flower,  can  be 
sowed  a  quarter  inch  deep  anywhere 
where  the  soil  can  be  kept  fairly  moist. 
The  plants  do  not  make  much  growth 
the  first  few  months,  but  they  are  quite 
hardy  and  can  be  put  into  permanent 
quarters  when  very  small.  If  flowers 
are  kept  picked,  this  plant  is  an  all  Sum¬ 
mer  bloomer  and  for  that  reason  very 
desirable.  They  make  excellent  flowers 
for  vases,  as  they  have  long  stems  and 
hang  very  gracefully.  Do  not  use  too 
many  in  a  vase. 

Hollyhocks  are  as  easy  to  grow  as  rad¬ 
ishes.  No  frame  is  needed.  Sow  same 
as  any  garden  seeds.  They  will  come 
up  in  a  few  days  and  in  two  weeks  can 
be  set  in  permanent  posit-' ons.  Get  only 
the  best  named  sorts  or  separate  colors. 
There  will  always  be  singles  from  seed 
supposed  to  produce  only  double  flowers. 

Shasta  daisy  germinates  quickly  and 
easily,  but  is  a  rather  slow  grower.  Seed 
sown  early  in  the  year  will  bloom  the 
following  year,  otherwise  it  may  take 
two  years.  Propagation  is  generally  by 
division  of  the  roots  but  a  start  can  be 
made  from  seed  very  readily. 

Of  Canterbury  bells,  the  single  Medium 
varieties  are  the  best.  The  seed  is  cheap, 
very  fine  and  of  slow  germination.  I 
have  found  it  a  rather  difficult  seedling 
to  handle.  It  damps  off  easily  and  for 
that  reason  must  have  plenty  of  air  at 
all  times  and  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry 
while  small  or  while  germinating.  Seed 
can  be  sown  thickly  and  will  appear  as 
minute  specks  of  green  in  about  three 
weeks.  It  is  well  to  make  an  interme¬ 
diate  transplanting  about  one  inch  apart, 
and  when  they  have  filled  this  space  they 
can  then  go  into  their  flowering  quarters. 

Rock  cress  is  a  fine  white  flower  borne 
on  a  pretty  little  plant  in  great  profu¬ 
sion.  It  will  be  almost  the  first  flower 
after  snow  goes.  Seed  is  fine  and  will 
need  a  little  care  till  well  started.  This 
plant  is  excellent  for  rockeries  or  for 
an  early  white  border  anywhere. 

Sweet  William  seed  germinates  quickly 
and  easily.  It  is  of  slow  growth  for  a 
month  or  more  and  then  comes  on  rapid¬ 
ly.  Sow  thinly  about  one-eighth  inch 
deep  and  transplant  to  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  Single  sorts  are  prettiest. 

The  English  daisy,  rose,  white,  red 
and  pink,  is  a  splendid  perennial  for 
borders.  Seed  is  fine,  germinates  quickly 
and  is  easy  to  handle.  Sown  thickly  in 
a  small  box  ;  in  one  month  plants  can  bo 
readily  handled  and  put  in  shallow  boxes 
two  inches  apart  each  way.  Leave  them 
thus  till  the  space  is  filled,  by  which 
time  the  plants  will  nearly  all  be  in 
bloom.  It  is  one  of  the  few  perennials 
that  blooms  in  two  months  from  seed. 
The  mature  plants  make  a  spread  of 
about  eight  iuches  and  are  about  three 
inches  high. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  giving  de¬ 
tailed  directions  for  the  growing  of  the 
long  list  of  beautiful  hardy  flowers  and 
plants,  but  the  treatment  is  very  similar 
for  all.  As  a  rule,  they  are  harder  to 
start  than  annuals.  The  seed  is  often 
very  fine,  almost  like  sand  grains.  It  is 
a  pretty  safe  rule  to  put  seeds  down 
about  four  times  their  diameter.  The 
seed  bed  needs  shading  till  the  plants 
are  up,  but  this  must  be  done  in  such  a 
way  that  the  air  can  have  free  access. 
The  best  shade  is  a  lath  frame  with  the 
lath  one-half  inch  apart,  and  laid  north 
and  south  across  seed  bed.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  permits  the  sun  to  strike  each  part 
of  the  ground  under  the  lath  during  the 
day,  but  for  a  few  moments  only.  Old 
gunny-sacking  on  frames  is  another 
good  way.  A  double  thickness  of  mos¬ 
quito  netting  is  still  another.  Chicken 
wire  on  frames  with  limbs  thrown  on 
will  answer.  Never  put  seed  into  wet 
dirt.  It  must  be  mellow,  crumbly.  You 
cannot  take  dry  dirt,  water  it  and  use 
it  immediately  for  a  seed  bed.  Best  to 
soak  it  up  in  the  morning  and  use  it  at 
night.  Aim  to  water  so  as  to  keep  your 
seed  bed  about  the  same  moisture  all 
’he  time  as  when  the  seed  is  sown.  One 
drying  out  is  fatal  to  most  small  seeds. 

Michigan.  p,  l.  w. 


[GARDEN  NOTES. 

The  common  Aster  beetle  is  very  de¬ 
structive  to  the  Gladiolus  during  the 
blooming  period.  It  attacks  the  flower 
and  not  only  perforates  the  bright  petals, 
but,  beginning  at  the  outside,  devours 
them  little  by  little.  A  patch  of  espe¬ 
cially  fine  America,  planted  near  some 
Aster  beds  in  the  grounds  of  the  writer, 
would  have  been  totally  ruined  by  this 
little  marauder  had  not  the  Paris  green 
been  applied  in  time.  In  this  instance, 
one  application  of  the  poison,  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  which  was  used  to  a  gallon  and  a 
half  of  water,  applied  with  a  fine  sprink¬ 
ling  can,  did  the  work. 

Ferns  should  be  frequently  inspected 
this  time  of  the  year  lest  the  diminutive 
white  fly  do  them  much  damage  before 
we  are  aware  of  it.  This  little  insect  at¬ 
tacks  the  under  part  of  the  mature  leaves 
and  in  a  remarkably  short  time  succeeds 
in  completely  sapping  the  life  of  these 
fronds.  The  under  part  of  the  plant 
turning  yellow,  and  the  fern  practically 
standing  still  are  the  usual  evidences  of 
its  presence.  The  best  method  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  this  trouble  is  to  pick  off  the 
fronds  unon  which  the  fly  rests  and  burns 
them,  following  which,  a  spraying  with 
weak  kerosene  emulsion  upon  the  under 
side  of  the  plant  will  thoroughly  clean  it. 

Ohio.  j.  m.  L. 


TREES  AND  TREE  SEEDS  FROM  EUROPE. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
states  that  during  the  past  fiscal  year 
3,779,041  growing  trees  and  15,040 
pounds  of  tree  seeds  were  imported  into 
the  United  States.  The  trees  include 
valuable  species  that  do  not  grow  in  the 
United  States  and  stock  which  can  at 

present  be  bought  more  cheaply  abroad. 
The  tree  seeds  imported  are  largely  for 
the  purpose  of  reforesting  laud,  though  in 
a  number  of  cases  they  are  used  in  orna¬ 
mental  planting  on  individual  estates. 

France  leads  in  the  number  of  growing 
trees  sent  here,  with  a  total  of  1.782.255. 
Germany  is  second,  with  849,245,  and 
Holland  third,  with  690,632.  Imports 
are  made  from  13  other  countries,  includ¬ 
ing  India,  Japan  and  Australia.  The 
trees  and  shrubs  imported  are  chiefly 
evergreens,  such  as  pines,  spruces  and 
firs,  and  broad-leaf  plants — oaks,  maples, 
etc. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

HAPPY  OLD  AGE 

Most  Likely  to  Follow  Proper  Fating. 


flour  because 
wheat  darkens 
by  the  miller. 


As  old  age  advances  we  require  less 
food  to  replace  waste,  and  food  that  will 
not  overtax  the  digestive  organs,  while 
supplying  true  nourishment. 

Such  an  ideal  food  is  found  in  Grape- 
Nuts,  made  of  whole  wheat  and  barley 
by  long  baking  and  action  of  diastase  in 
the  barley  which  changes  the  starch  into 
a  most  digestible  sugar. 

The  phosphates  also,  placed  up  under 
the  outer-coat  of  the  wheat,  are  included 
in  Grape-Nuts,  but  are  lacking  in  white 
the  outer  coat  of  the 
the  flour  and  is  left  out 
These  natural  phosphates 
are  necessary  to  the  well-balanced  build¬ 
ing  of  muscle,  brain  and  nerve  cells. 

“I  have  used  Grape-Nuts,”  writes 
an  Iowa  man,  “for  S  years  and  feel  as 
good  and  am  stronger  than  I  was  ten 
years  ago. 

“Among  my  customers  I  meet  a  man 
every  day  who  is  well  along  in  years 
and  attributes  his  good  health  to  Grape- 
Nuts  and  Postum  which  he  has  used  for 
the  last  5  years.  He  mixes  Grape-Nuts 
with  Postum  and  says  they  go  fine  to¬ 
gether. 

“For  many  years  before  I  began  to 
eat  Grape-Nuts,  I  could  not  say  that  I 
enjoyed  life  or  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
able  to  say  ‘I  am  well.’  I  suffered  greatly 
with  constipation,  but  now  my  habits 
are  as  regular  as  ever  in  my  life. 

“Whenever  I  make  extra  effort  I  de¬ 
pend  on  Grape-Nuts  food  and  it  just 
fills  the  bill.  I  can  think  and  write  a 
great  deal  easier.” 

There’s  a  Reason.”  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read 
“The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


GUARANTEED  FOR  30  YEARS 


INGOT  IRON  ROOFING 


I9.84XW’  Money  back  or  a  new  roof  if  it  do- 
PURE  T  teriorates  or  rusts  out.  No  paintint 
or  repairs  required.  Our  Indemnity  Bond  pro- 
tects  you.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  roof- 
lns'^LVri.te  for  bijr  illustrated  book  FREE, 
lhe  An.oricun  Iron  Hoofing  Co, 
Station  D  BLYKIA,  OHIO. 


Get  the  value  out  of  coal! 

After  you  have  bought  a  ton  or  more  of  coal, 
hauled  it  over  the  rough  roads,  and  put  it  in 
the  cellar,  you  are 


fully  entitled  to  its 
value  in  comfort.  Do 
you  get  that  from 
your  present  heating 
equipment?  You  can 
get  the  full  heating 
value  of  your  coal  if 
you  use 


Americans  Ideal 

il Radiators  ^IBoilers 


which  turn  every  pound  of 
coal  into  heat  and  place  it 
so  evenly  in  all  rooms  that 
you  feel  both  the  cost  of  the 
coal  and  hauling  labor  are  fully  justified. 

Old-fashioned  ways  only  heat  part  of  each  room,  and  lose  much  of  the  heat-making 
power  of  coal  up  the  chimney.  Our  IDEAL  outfits  reverse  the  order  —  coal  in  the 
boiler  means  heat  in  the  rooms.  In  thousands  of  cases  IDEAL  Boilers  have  replaced 
old  stoves  or  furnaces,  furnished  all  the  warmth  needed  in  all  rooms  and  halls 
(formerly  only  half-warmed),  and  then  cut  down  the  fuel  bills. 

This  is  done  because  IDEAL  Boilers  make  the  larg¬ 
est  amount  of  heat  from  the  coal  burned  ;  while 
AMERICAN  Radiators  put  the  heat  where  it  is 
most  needed  to  warm  and  protect  the  rooms  day 
and  night. 

The  regulation  is  easy  and  sure — low  fires  and  gentle  warmth 
for  mild  days  (no  fuel  wasted  )  —  easy  firing  and  liberal  heat¬ 
ing  for  severe  weather.  No  city  water  supply  needed  —  one 
water  filling  lasts  years.  AMERICAN  Radiators  and  IDEAL 
Boilers  are  made  in  special  moderate-priced  sizes  for  cottages, 
residences,  stores,  etc.,  also  for  churches,  schools,  town  build¬ 
ings,  etc.  You  can  burn  hard  or  soft  coal,  lignite,  gas  or 
wood.  No  parts  to  warp,  loosen,  rust  or  wear  out  — never 
need  packing  or  over-hauling — will  outlast  your  building.  If 
you  want  to  make  every  ton  of  coal  do  its  best  in  heating  your 
home,  write  for  our  free  book  “Ideal  Heating  it’s  worth 
your  reading. 


'  rj 


A  No.  1-22-W  IDEAL  Boiler  and  422  sq. 
ft.  ol 38*ln.  AMERICAN  Radiators,  cost* 
ing  the  owner  $195,  were  used  to  heat 
this  cottage.  At  this  price  the  goods  can 
be  bought  oi  any  reputable,  competent 
Fitter.  This  did  not  include  cost  of 
labor,  pipe,  valves,  freight,  etc.,  which 
installation  is  extra,  and  varies  accord* 
ing  to  climatic  and  other  conditions. 

Showrooms 
in  all  large 
cities 


Write  to 
Dept.  F9, 
Chicago 


AmericanRadiator  Company 


the  STEEL  MONARCH 
OF  THE  FOREST 


The.  Mighty  Monarch  Steel  Stump  Puller  Double, 
Triple  and  Quadruple  Power.  Pulls  stumps  7  feet 
in  diameter.  Pulls  300  stumps  a  day.  Prepares 
stump  land  for  the  use  of  all  other  farm  imple¬ 
ments,  and  to  raise  bumper  crops.  The  ONLY  Stump 
Puller  Guaranteed  for  FIVE  Years.  For  full  infor¬ 
mation,  address  Dept.  N.  Y. 

ZIMMERMAN  STEEL  COMPANY,  Lone  Tree,  Iowa 


I  Ask  Only  S122 


Send  for  Free  Book  on  Cleaning  and 
Grading  Grain.  Then  ask  for  the  size^ 
a  machine  you  want,  send  $1.00  and  l'll^ 
ship  1914  Model  Chatham,  freight  pre¬ 
paid,  with  special  screens  and  riddles  for', 
all  Grains,  Grasses  and  Weed  Seed  where 
you  live.  Give  it  a  month’s  hard  test.  If 
not  satisfied,  send  it  back  and  get  your  $1. 
If  satisfied,  pay  me  any  time  before  1914. 

CHATHAM  Grain  n  Grader  and 

Handles  all  grains  and  I Ejp* —  ClCdflSr 
grass  seeds;  takes  out 
weed  seed;  separates  mixed  grains; 
leaves  big,  pure  seed.  Over  300,- 
000  Chathams  in  use,  and  every 
owner  satisfied!  Write  a  postal 
now  for  my  FREE  copyrighted 
book,  “The  Chatham  System  of 
Breeding  Big  Crops;"  descrip¬ 
tion,  price,  terms,  etc  Address 
nearest  office.  Dept.  43 
MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO. 

Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis  ' 


MANSON 

CAMPBELL 


Cut&w&v'  Disk  Harrows  Fill  The  Bill 


The  Soil  and 
Intensive 


Over  100  Styles  and  Sizes  to  Choose  From 

We  have  the  tool  to  meet  the  needs  of  every  send  for  book 

farmer,  whether  he  uses  one  small  horse  or  a  big 
tractor  engine.  For  over  a  quarter  century  we  have  been 
making  Cutaway  (Clark)  tools  so  good  that  today 

they  are  the  standard  of  real  worth.  Our 
little  book,  “As  Told  By  Others,”  tells  what 
users  of  Cutaway  (Clark)  machines 
think  of  them.  Write  for  it  today.  Ask  the  Cutaway 
dealer  in  your  town  to  show  you  a  Cutaway 
(Clark)  harrow.  If  we  have  no  dealer  there,  write 
direct  to  us  for  catalog.  Don't  accept  a  substitute. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  839  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn 

Maker  of  the  original  Clark  Double  Action  Harrows 


my* 


Tdfusts  easily  to  hilly  land 


M O  TROUBLE  at  all 

^  to  quickly  string 
“  Pittsburgh  Perfect  ”  Fence 
over  hills  and  through  valleys. 

It  contains  no  single,  separate 
wire.  The  joints  are 
WELDED  BY  ELECTRICITY 

mDYI'KA.II’,0 -.pieco  fabric  without  tho  extra  weinht  of  waste  wire. 

M.ido  m  special  Open  Hearth  wire,  heavily  galvanized  with  pure 
a,-\?  mo.®^  durablo  fcnco  produced  anywhere. 

Thousands  who  use  it  say  it  a  BEST. 

New  catalogue  (sent  free)  shows  tho  many  dif-  V 

lerent  styles  and  sizes  of  “Pittsburgh  Perfect’* 

te*  YA^EkSb^SE^cu’  LAWN>  Cu,CKEN’ PoULTB* ANO 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO 

PITTSBURGH,  Pi, 

Where  this  sign’s  displayed  is  sold  the  best  fence  made 


Perfectly  effective  under 
all  conditions, becauseit’sa 

A  ONE-PIECE  FENCE 
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THE  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FA B ME R  ' S  PAPER 

A  Notional  Weekly  Journal  4'or  Country  mid  Suburban  Home* * 

Established  isso 

Published  weekly  by  the  Ktiral  Pnbll  .ng  Company.  388  IVeit  Stub  Street,  New  York 

Herbert  W.  Coi.i.isgwooi),  President  and  Etlitor. 

Jons'  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  MRS.  E.  T.  Koylk,  Associate  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  equal  to  8s.  Gd.,  or 
%yi  marks,  or  10}£  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Offlee  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  GO  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subset  i bet  s  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
nnd  nnv  uiinli  lavintllpr  will  1)P  nilllliclv  ©XPOSCll.  '»  C  pi’OtCCt  SUD* 


columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  _ 

scribe rs  against  rogues*  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  <*iuei  ences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  v  ill  we  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  die  co  ute. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  ho  sent-  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  tlmoof 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

when  writing  the  advertiser.  • 


Our  old  friend  E.  W.  Philo  seems  to  be  interested 
in  the  sale  of  land  near  Lemon  City,  Florida.  Lemon 
City !  Can  anyone,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
think  of  a  more  appropriate  name?  It  might  have 
been  Brooderville  or  Fireless  Haven  or  some  other 
place  suggested  by  the  thought  of  making  $(5,000  in  a 
backyard.  Lemon  City,  however,  seems  to  us  most 
appropriate.  We  shall  perhaps  be  joined  in  this 
opinion  by.  parties  who  have  been  handed  a  slice  of 
Lemon  City  land. 

* 

Some  of  the  papers  do  not  seem  to  iit  the  Leg¬ 
horns.  Mr.  Barron’s  stock  having  made  good  rec¬ 
ords  at  the  egg-laying  contests,  we  have  a  crop  of 
breeders  starting  in  to  claim  that  they  offer  genuine 
“Barron”  stock.  This  is  getting  so  that  we  shall,  if 
possible,  obtain  the  names  of  breeders  who  have 
really  imported  Barron's  birds  and  endeavor  to  shut 
off  the  fakes.  We  expect  that  this  thing  will  Be¬ 
come  a  nuisance  by  next  season,  and  it.  is  time  now 
to  begin  to  shut  it  off.  We  warn  our  readers  now 
not  to  buy  any  of  this  so-called  “Barron  stock”  un¬ 
til  the  breeder  has  been  fully  investigated  and  made 
to  prove  his  claims. 

* 

The  first  large  direct  consignment  of  fresh  beef 
from  Argentina  to  New  York  was  unloaded  Septem¬ 
ber  10,  consisting  of  1,000  quarters,  or  about 
300.000  pounds.  This  was  largely  Alfalfa-fed  and 
of  good  quality,  selling  on  a  par  with  native  beef. 
At  present  there  is  a  duty  of  \xh  cent  per  pound  on 
meats  of  this  class.  The  Underwood  Bill  will  ad¬ 
mit  them  free,  and  it  is  naturally  expected  that 
imports  of  beef  and  mutton  will  increase  when  that 
is  in  force.  Just  what  effect  these  imports  will 
have  on  prices  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  there 
is  little  probability  of  a  material  lowering.  Neither 
in  Argentina  nor  Australia  is  there  a  great  surplus 
of  beef,  prices  on  good  quarters  there  ranging  from 
$0  to  $10  per  100  pounds.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
most  of  the  profit  in  imported  beef  will  lie  pocketed 
by  our  well-organized  meat  handlers  here.  They 
have  all  the  machinery  for  controlling  the  busi¬ 
ness:  can  buy  and  store  and  hold  and  make  prices 
to  suit  themselves.  There  is  more  hope  of  cheaper 
mutton  than  cheaper  beef,  as  mutton  can  he  pro¬ 
duced  more  quickly  and  is  not  so  profitable  to  store. 
In  fact  if  the  dogs  were  taken  care  of,  New  Eng¬ 
land  could  profitably  produce  mutton  enough  to 
carve  a  large  slice  from  our  growing  meat  shortage. 

* 

As  you  know,  we  think  the  fires  of  true  progress 
are  started  by  t lie  sparks  thrown  out  when  opposite 
opinions  clash.  Here  are  two  opinions  about  the 
agricultural  colleges: 

No.  1. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  any  suggestion  of  criticism  of  our 
agricultural  colleges.  They  are  doing  a  noble  work  and 
deserve  great  praise.  s.  n. 

No.  2. 

I  hope  you  will  not  let  up  on  the  agricultural  col¬ 
leges.  From  many  years’  experience  in  them  I  know 
that  they  need  your  prodding.  Commercialism,  classi- 
calism  and  Carnegieism  have  too  much  influence'  in 
them.  They  ought  to  have  been  teaching  the  selling 
end  of  farming  for  years.  a.  j. 

We  think  the  agricultural  colleges  are  fairly  sub¬ 
ject  to  criticism.  The  thing  which  is  actually  above 
criticism  is  usually  dead.  Grant  that  the  colleges 
are  doing  a  noble  work;  no  one  will  claim  that  they 
are  doing  all  they  should  or  all  they  are  capable  of 
doing.  We  agree  with  the  statement  that  they 
should  have  been  teaching  the  selling  end  years  ago. 
They  will  not  teach  it  now  except  as  the  result  of 
criticism.  Everyone  knows  that  when  these  colleges 
really  begin  to  develop  a  political  economy  which 
will  sift  out  t lie  real  vital  wrongs  of  agriculture  they 
will  antagonize  mighty  interests  which  now  greatly 
approve  of  the  “two  blades  of  grass”  theory.  We 
have  great  faith  in  the  future  of  these  colleges  be¬ 
cause  we  know  that  in  good  time  the  farmers  will 
control  them,  take  off  their  broadcloth  and  make 
them  put  on  overalls. 


You  advise  us  only  to  ship  to  licensed  commission 
merchants.  IIow'  are  we  to  know  who  are  licensed? 

s.  s.  n. 

We  have  stated  eight,  times  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  issued  a  bulle¬ 
tin  giving  names  of  licensed  commission  men.  It  is 
called  Circular  69,  and  542  firms  are  recorded.  The 
list  gives  not  only  names  and  addresses,  but  the 
classes  of  goods  which  these  commission  men  handle. 
Every  man  who  ships  goods  into  this  State  should 
have  this  list  for  reference.  It  is  free — send  for  it. 
It  does  not  follow  that  because  the  men  named  in 
this  list  have  obtained  licenses  they  are  business 
angels  or  true  exemplars  of  the  Golden  Rule.  We 
have  found  a  few  shady  characters  in  the  list,  but 
each  of  these  people  lias  given  bond  for  $3,000. 
They  cannot  fly  by  night  away  from  that  money  if 
you  can  prove  that  they  did  not  give  you  a  square 
deal. 

* 

Congressman  Glass  again!  lie  is  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  who  is  greatly  opposed  to  grain  gam- 
-bling — as  a  Congressman.  In  that  capacity  such 
opposition  does  not  cost  Mr.  Glass  anything  but 
gives  him  a  fine  war  cry.  As  a  publisher,  however, 
the  Congressman  seems  to  be  looking  through  a 
glass  darkly,  for  he  permits  a  well-known  “bucket 
shop”  to  advertise  in  his  paper.  His  neighbors  look 
right  through  Mr.  Glass.  Here  is  a  note  from  a  man 
in  his  home  town : 

We  haven’t  anything  personal  against  Mr.  Glass,  in 
fact,  we  are  admirers  of  him.  but  we  did  think  it  strange 
that  his  paper  should  accept  such  advertisements,  es¬ 
pecially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Glass  states  he 
is  not  an  advocate  of  future  trading  in  grain. 

When  a  prophet  has  no  honor  in  liis  own  country 
there  is  always  something  else  which  comes  in  to 
take  the  vacant  place.  It.  is  usually  a  reflection  of 
the  things  which  the  prophet  has  done  to  insure 
a  profit. 

They  are  having  an  old-fashioned  election  for 
Assemblyman  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  The  old- 
fashioned  way  was  to  forget  about  party  lines  and 
vote  for  the.  man  who  would  do  what  you  wanted 
doue.  The  new  fashion  is  to  put  men  on  both  tickets 
who  are  so  far  away  from  the  people  that  you  might 
as  well  toss  up  a  cent  to  decide  which  to  vote  for. 
We  have  no  wish  to  interfere  with  the  local  politics 
of  Wayne  County,  hut  in  this  case  there  is  a  prin¬ 
ciple  at  stake.  Elliot  B.  Norris,  former  master  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange,  was  nominated  on  a 
platform  which  clearly  states  many  of  the  things 
which  The  R.  N.-Y.  stands  for.  If  Mr.  Norris  is 
elected  he  will  have  to  support  direct  primaries,  and 
all  legislation  which  gives  the  people  greater  power 
over  their  representatives.  As  it  happens  the  issue 
is  clear  cut  and  straight  between  progressive  legis¬ 
lation  and  the  old  hide-bound  theory  of  politics.  We 
do  not  attempt  to  tell  people  how  they  should  vote, 
but  in  the  present  line-up  in  Wayne  County  a  vote 
for  Mr.  Norris  is  a  vote  for  the  better  things  of 
public  life. 

Mr.  Sweet  is  correct  in  saying  that  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
is  prepared  to  give  the  Red  hen  a  fair  showing.  We 
extend  the  same  courtesies  to  hens  that  we  do  to 
men.  White,  black,  buff,  red  or  speckled,  if  they 
do  their  duty  honestly  they  should  have  fair  credit. 
We  have  much  to  say  about  Leghorns  lately  because 
that  breed  has  done  things  that  are  worth  talking 
about.  Their  ability  to  lay  eggs  in  an  open-front 
house  in  a  cold  country  has  put  them  out  of  the 
“pet”  class  for  good.  Breeders  of  other  breeds  must 
recognize  what  these  poultry  contests  have  done  for 
Leghorns.  There  may  lie  some  significance  in  saying 
that  the  Leghorns  have  won  new  spurs,  and  that  is 
about  it.  But  there  are  others.  The  Red  lien  pic¬ 
tured  mi  the  first  page  came  from  Kentucky,  and 
in  the  first  contest  in  Connecticut  she  laid  254  eggs 
in  one  year.  There  is  no  guesswork  about  this — 
she  led  all  the  rest,  and  that  makes  her  something 
of  a  hen.  Yet  there  is  danger  ahead  for  the  Reds. 
The  fanciers  seem  to  have  marked  the  breed  for 
their  own.  They  want  to  train  birds  for  a  300-egg 
record,  do  they?  They  haven’t  mentioned  any  such 
desire.  What  they  are  after  is  uniform  color  or 
shape  of  toenail  or  some  other  exterior  point.  To 
improve  color  or  shape  they  would,  if  the  fancy 
struck  them,  reduce  the  vitality  of  the  breed  and 
disregard  its  high  capacity  for  laying.  The  Red 
hen  does  not  depend  on  handsome  tail  feathers  or 
deep  red  plumage  to  lay  eggs.  The  fine  feathers 
might  go  with  a  champion  layer,  hut  alone  they  will 
not  make  a  fine  bird.  The  fanciers  will  surely  take 
the  Red  hen  out  of  the  prize-winning  class  at  egg 
contests  if  they  have  their  way  unrestricted.  They 
will  ruin  the  Red  as  a  good  egg  sandwich  bird  if 
they  are  not  headed  off.  The  real  friends  of  the 
Red  hen  must  take  hold  of  the  bird  and  breed  her 
for  vitality  and  laying  capacity.  The  world  cannot 
live  upon  a  mouthful  of  feathers — it  must  have  eggs 
and  meat. - 


September  27, 

This  may  lie  called  the  machinery  season  on  the 
farm.  Harvesting,  silo  filling,  haling  and  husking 
all  mean  pitting  human  skill  and  activity  against 
powerful  and  cruel  machinery.  It  is  a  time  for 
warning,  for  hardly  a  day  passes  without  some  news¬ 
paper  record  of  a  frightful  accident  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Elyria,  <)..  Sept.  4. — William  Bair,  20.  of  Cleveland, 
engaged  in  baling  hay  on  Arthur  Versoy’s  farm,  east 
of  Oberlin,  met  a  terrible  death  when  he  stepped  on  the 
baler  and  slipped.  Bair  shot  head  first,  into  the  baler 
and  the  forks  of  the  machine  stuffed  the  man  into  a 
four-inch  space.  Farm  hands  who  had  gathered  to 
assist  in  harvesting  were  helpless  to  remove  the  bale  of 
hay  to  extricate  what  was  left  of  the  body. 

You  cannot  he  too  careful  when  working  around 
these  powerful  machines.  Children  and  drunken 
men  or  people  given  to  “fooling”  ought  not  to  he  per¬ 
mitted  to  come  near  a  machine  of  lliis  kind. 

* 

I  enclose  a  clipping  from  the  last  week’s  issue  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  which  makes  very  disap¬ 
pointing  reading  for  the  “two  blades  of  grass”  gentle¬ 
men.  To  my  mind  it  thoroughly  clinches  your  argu¬ 
ment.  C.  W.  M. 

Maryland. 

We  thought  this  lmd  been  clinched  until  the  nails 
came  through  to  the  top  side.  The  article  spoken 
of  says  that  in  1680  the  Virginia  tobacco  crops  were 
so  large  that  a  year’s  yield  would  hardly  clothe  a 
family.  In  those  days  farmers  tried  mob  law  on 
the  “two  blades  of  grass  theory”  and  went  about 
destroying  crops.  The  Post  goes  on  to  say: 

Last  year’s  average  corn  yield  to  the  acre  was  under 
30  bushels.  It  might  easily  have  been  40.  If  it  had 
been  prices  would  have  fallen  below  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  In  short,  in  a  good  year  we  could  easily  produce 
a  surplus  that  would  carry  us  tidily  through  a  bad 
year;  but  if  farmers  did  produce  any  such  surplus  in  a 
good  year  we  would  requite  their  pains  by  bankrupting 
them.  When  a  bad  year  comes  we  see  that  a  sur¬ 
plus  carried  over  from  good  years  would  be  convenient; 
but  the  penalty  of  producing  any  important  surplus  is 
bankruptcy  for  the  producer. 

That  is  right,  but  the  railroads  and  the  handlers 
have  fat  times  with  a  bumper  crop.  When  the 
farmer  gets  20  cents  for  a  bushel  of  potatoes  the 
railroads  charge  just  as  much  for  hauling  it  as  when 
the  farm  price  is  one  dollar.  The  producer  is  the 
only  one  who  suffers  from  a  bumper  crop.  We  have 
kept  at  this  idea  for  so  many  years  that  it  seems 
good  to  have  influential  papers  come  in  and  help. 
It  is  all  a  part  of  making  that  35-ceut-dollar  propo¬ 
sition  a  part  of  popular  thought. 

* 

Investigations  into  t Ho  “bud  sports”  which,  by 
their  variation  from  type,  may  affect  the  ultimate 
profit  of  au  orchard,  bring  up  a  subject  of  interest 
to  all  fruit  growers.  It  is  true  that  all  sueii  changes 
are  not  permanent;  there  are  “discontinuous  mu¬ 
tations,”  as  the  Dutch  botanist  De  Vries  terms  them, 
but  the  history  of  the  Bride  rose  is  an  interesting 
example  of  a  “saltatory  variation”  that  was  perma¬ 
nently  fixed.  In  1880  a  New  Jersey  florist  noticed 
a  distinct  variation  in  a  plant  of  the  Catherine 
Meriuet  rose.  This  is  a  Tea  rose  sent  out  by  Guillot 
tils  in  1S69,  normally  flesh  pink,  a  moderate  bloomer. 
A  single  branch  on  the  sporting  plant  bore  a  white 
flower,  and  cuttings  rooted  from  this  branch  con¬ 
tinued  to  bear  white  flowers,  and  proved  more  free 
in  bloom  than  the  pink-flowered  parent.  The  pro¬ 
geny  of  that  single  branch  has  been  grown  under 
greenhouse  and  outdoor  conditions  all  over  the 
world,  during  the  past  30  years — and  it  continues 
to  carry  its  original  character.  Later  the  Mermet 
sported  into  several  other  variations,  deeper  in 
color  than  the  parent,  and  one  of  these.  Bridesmaid, 
has  largely  displaced  Mermet  as  a  cut  flower.  It  Is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  the  very  same  greenhouse 
in  which  “The  Bride”  first  appeared,  La  France,  a 
silvery  pink  rose,  once  gave  a  sport  of  bright  cherry 
red,  but  the  sporting  branch  was  stolen,  presumably 
by  a  dishonest  employe,  and,  apparently,  was  not 
successfully  propagated,  thus  being  lost.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Bride  rose  surely  accentuates  the  value 
of  study  as  to  hud  sports  in  commercial  horticulture. 


BREVITIES. 

When  in  doubt  about  drinking  water — boil  it. 

Rum  spells  ruin  to  any  business  it  is  poured  into. 

Mighty  convenient  to  have  a  good  crop  of  mangels 
this  Fall. 

In  the  grab  for  gold  both  wise  and  fool  forget  the 
thought  of  the  golden  rule. 

The  theory  of  a  permanent  pasture  is  to  plant  a 
variety  of  grass  which  will  ripen  and  grow  with  differ¬ 
ent  conditions  and  seasons. 

It  will  be  too  late  to  sow  Alfalfa  in  this  latitude  by 
September  15.  As  for  pasturing  a  new  seeding  next 
Spring — never. 

You  will  not  obtain  full  benefit  from  a  silo  until  you 
put  concrete  on  your  stable  floor.  Any  succulent  food 
increases  the  stable  liquids,  and  they  contain  the  solu¬ 
ble  plant  food. 

No,  sir — we  would  not  accept  or  use  any  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  grass  or  clover  seed  without  first  having  it  tested 
by  tin-  State  or  National  experiment  stations.  It  is 
your  privilege  to  have  this  done. 
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There  are  always  many  weedy  cornfields  at  this 
season.  We  have  one,  though  we  do  not  like  to 
admit  it.  The  weeds  creep  in  where  silage  com  is 
planted  in  drills  and  after  cultivation  is  over  these 
weeds  often  grow  to  gigantic  size.  What  shall  be 
done  with  them?  We  should  cut.  them  right  into  the 
silo  with  the  com.  Some  of  these  weeds  contain 
useful  medicinal  qualities.  Others  are  of  high  feed¬ 
ing  value.  Mixed  in  with  the  corn  they  will  improve 
the  silage  rather  than  hurt  it.  But  what  about  the 
weed  seeds?  Will  they  not  get  into  the  manure  and 
seed  the  entire  farm?  A  good  many  farmers  worry 
about  that,  and  are  inclined  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
pulling  the  weeds  by  hand.  The  weed  seeds  will  be 
killed  in  the  silo.  Several  experiments  were  tried 
at  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station  with  packing 
seeds  of  various  weeds  in  the  silo  and  then  testing 
them  for  germination*  In  each  case  the  weed  seeds 
fa i It'd  to  sprout.  A  few  of  the  clover  seeds  were 
alive,  but  the  weed  seeds  were  dead.  Go  ahead  and 
cut  the  green  weeds  with  the  com. 

* 

Wfiat  about  tariff  on  potatoes?  We  get  in  the  Fall 
here  many  times  but  35  cents  per  bushel.  Will  the 
25-  cents  tariff  taken  off  leave  us  but  10  cents  per 
bushel?  Of  course  we  cannot  raise  them  for  that,  and 
do  not  enow  what  to  do.  o.  s.  n. 

Alpine,  N.  Y. 

No — the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  potatoes  will  not 
cause  a  drop  of  25  cents  a  bushel.  Very  few  pota¬ 
toes  are  now  imported  anyway,  because  this  country 
lias  established  a  quarantine  against  tubers  from 
Germany,  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  This  is  to 
keep  out  several  new  potato  diseases,  but  it  acts 
to  jire vent  imports  of  large  quantities  of  potatoes. 
The  chief  reason  for  putting  potatoes  on  the  free 
list  seems  to  have  been  the  belief  that  this  would 
mean  cheaper  food  for  the  consumers  in  town  and 
city — particularly  on  and  near  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  scheme  will  fail.  Retail  prices  for  potatoes  are 
not  dictated  by  any  tariff,  hut  by  our  unfair  system 
of  distribution  and  sale.  No  donbt  dealers  will  try 
to  frighten  farmers  into  selling  their  potatoes  for 
less  money  than  they  are  worth  through  the  scare¬ 
crow  of  free  trade.  In  this  case  it  is  a  scarecrow 
since  the  quarantine  against  potato  diseases  will 
prevent  imports  of  potatoes.  There  is  now  every 
indication  that  the  potato  crop  will  be  short,  and 
prices  should  rule  high.  In  time  we  hope  that  our 
American  farmers  will  have  several  outlets  for  sur¬ 
plus  potatoes,  as  the  German  farmers  do.  In  Ger¬ 
many  potatoes  are  made  into  starch,  alcohol,  “flour’ 
and  also  dried  for  cattle  feeding.  Thus  the  crop  is 
never  given  away,  as  is  the  case  here  in  a  year  of 
abundance. 

* 

Whex  we  said  we  did  not  believe  the  fees  and 
commissions  which  the  St  rout  Farm  Agency  was 
demanding’  from  farmers  could  be  legally  collected 
o*'  farmers  who  signed  their  contracts  without  know¬ 
ing  their  contents,  the  company  tried  to  scare  us  into 
silence  by  filing  one  libel  suit  after  another  until 
they  had  a  record  of  about  a  dozen.  Failing  in  this 
they  tried  to  shut  our  mouth  with  a  court  injunc¬ 
tion.  Justice  Hand’s  famous  decision  cut  the 
strings  of  that  muzzle.  Then  there  was  nothing  left 
for  the  Strout  concern  but  to  go  ahead  with  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  claims  on  a  bluff.  They  selected  a 
favorable  ease.  Though  he  had  no  opportunity  to 
know  the  terms  of  the  contract  when  he  signed  it, 
Mr.  Reidenbach  gave  the  agency  some  countenance 
after  he  discovered  its  contents.  He  had  moved  to 
New  York  City,  and  a  city  jury  might  be  expected 
to  give  more  importance  to  a  written  contract  than 
a  jury  of  countrymen  who  might  be  more  inclined 
to  consider  the  misrepresentation  of  the  agent.  Be¬ 
sides  Mr.  Iteidenhach  is  a  poor  man  and  might  pay 
a  $25  claim  rather  than  go  to  law  with  a  corpora¬ 
tion  when  the  expense  of  the  defense  would  at  best 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  claim.  So  this  case  was 
pressed.  But  The  It.  N.-Y.  had  promised  to  bear 
the  expense  of  defending  the  first  suit  to  test  the 
law  and  the  fact.  Hence  the  case  was  defended, 
and  Strout  lost.  Each  and  every  one  of  the  twelve 
jurymen  was  convinced  that  Mr.  Reidenbach  was 
induced  to  sign  the  contract  by  misrepresentation 
and  fraud.  They  could  find  judgment  for  him  on 
no  other  ground.  The  Strout  Company  is  threaten¬ 
ing  other  suits  all  over  the  territory  in  which  they 
operate.  Many  of  these  defendants  are  ignorant  of 
the  law,  and  most  of  them  are  poor  men.  In  some 
cases  they  are  foreclosing  judgment  notes,  and  forc¬ 
ing  the  family  out  of  their  homes.  We  would  be 
glad  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  help  them  all,  but 
it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  defend  all  these  suits.  We 
have  done  our  part.  At  its  own  expense  The  R. 
N-Y.  has  demonstrated  that  these  claims  cannot  be 
collected  in  the  courts  where  fraud  can  be  shown. 
No  deceived  farmer  need  pay  a  fee  or  a  commission 
to  the  Strout  concern  if  he  has  the  means  and  the 
sand  to  fight  for  his  rights. 


No  one  thinks  of  the  silo  as  a  thing  for  making 
the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  It  is  more  like 
a  good  farm  friend  which  helps  put  dairymen  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  corn  crop.  Yet  here  is  a 
case  for  the  wise  men  to  ponder : 

My  boy  wants  to  build  a  silo.  I  do  lots  of  the  work 
with  the  cows,  and  there  is  no  one  here  but  the  boy 
and  women.  How  do  the  people  get  the  feed  out  of  a 
silo?  I  can  see  in  my  mind’s  eye  a  wamun  50  years  old 
climbing  up  into  one  of  them  to  get  feed  for  the  cows. 
But  I  want  to  know  how  the  other  women  do  it. 

Kankakee  Co.,  Ill.  MRS.  A.  w. 

It  may  be  better  to  turn  this  over  to"  some  of  the 
advocates  of  votes  for  women.  There  are  many 
woman  farmers  who  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  How  do 
they  manage  in  feeding  from  a  silo?  A  pit  silo  or 
one  partly  underground  would  be  more  convenient, 
but  what  is  the  answer?  Is  the  silo  for  everyone 
except  the  woman  farmer?  We  have  never  yet 
stumped  our  people  with  a  practical  farm  question! 

* 

“Radio-activity”  is  a  mouth-filling  word  used  by 
people  who  sell  mineral  waters.  They  try  to  make 
the  public  believe  that  their  water  has  some  of  the 
marvelous  powers  of  radium.  An  old  Spaniard 
came  to  Florida  some  centuries  ago  hunting  for  the 
fountain  of  “perpetual  youth.”  The  Indians  lured 
him  on  into  the  wilderness.  No  donbt  they  gave 
him  the  Indian  equivalent  of  “radio-activity.”  The 
American  people — at  least  part  of  them — are  being 
led  on  in  the  same  way — through  promise  of  won¬ 
derful  cures  through  these  waters.  The  government 
says  they  are  frauds.  Even  though  there  may  have 
been  some  of  this  quality  at  the  spring  it  disappears 
after  bottling.  The  government  is  forced  to  be  too 
dignified  to  call  “radio-activity”  evidence  of  fakes 
and  snides,  but  that’s  wliat  it  is,  and  we  do  not  share 
the  dignity  which  prevents  plain  expression  of  opin¬ 
ion.  Even  farmers  with  the  purest  of  water  at  home 
are  tempted  to  buy  these  waters.  The  water  in  a 
baked  apple  has  more  health-giving  activity  than 
you  will  find  within  a  five-mile  radius  of  these  won¬ 
derful  fake  waters. 

* 

Shortly  after  1830  a  wild  wave  of  speculation 
struck  this  country.  The  public  debt  had  been  paid, 
and  a  surplus  was  about  to  be  distributed  among 
the  States.  The  nation  was  at  last  upon  a  solid 
foundation,  and  the  people  demanded  improved 
transportation.  Maryland  saw  other  great  cities 
passing  Baltimore  in  importance,  because  they  had 
easier  access  to  the  produce  from  strong  farm  land. 
Then  as  now  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  rested 
upon  the  farm.  The  wealth  of  the  city  depended  on 
what  was  taken  out  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  and 
held  away  from  the  farmer.  So  Maryland  asked  her 
Legislature  to  appropriate  $8,000,000  cor  building 
canals  and  railroads  which  should  bring  the  crops 
of  Maryland  farms  to  Baltimore.  Nor  was  this  all. 
The  farmers  at  that  early  date  demanded  the  same 
privileges  for  agriculture  that  were  given  transpor¬ 
tation.  A  few  far-sighted  men  saw  that  not  only 
should  Maryland  make  transportation  between  Bal¬ 
timore  and  the  farms  easier,  but  that  the  farms 
should  be  made  more  productive,  so  as  to  send  more 
produce  to  Baltimore.  In  McMaster’s  “History  of 
the  People  of  the  United  States”  we  find  this: 

To  aid  the  planters  and  farmers  it  was  further  rec¬ 
ommended  that  $1,000,000  be  deposited  in  the  treasury 
of  the  Eastern  and  a  like  sum  in  that  of  the  Western 
shore,  to  be  distributed  among  the  counties  and  loaned 
on  landed  security  for  50  years  at  six  per  cent  per 
annum,  to  be  used  by  the  borrowers  to  drain  marshes, 
buy  manures  and  plant  mulberry  trees  as  a  basis  for 
silk  culture. 

The  scheme  was  defeated  in  the  Legislature  by 
one  vote.  Then  the  people  of  Baltimore  made  such 
an  outcry  that  the  Legislature  passed  the  bill  for  the 
$8,000,1X10.  but  left  out  the  money  for  the  farmers. 
The  money  was  to  be  borrowed  in  Europe  on  State 
stock.  The  transportation  lines  which  the  State 
fathered  in  this  way  have  long  since  passed  into 
the  hands  of  private  corporations.  If  the  State  had, 
in  like  manner,  loaned  its  money  to  farmers  the 
agricultural  history  of  Maryland  would  have  been 
very  different.  Capital  would  have  enabled  the 
farmers  to  improve  their  methods,  compete  with 
western  land  and  thus  keep  the  people  at  home. 
When  capital  finally  came  to  Maryland  agriculture 
it  was  brought  in  from  outside,  constantly  sucking 
interest  away  from  the  State.  It  is  strange  that 
American  business  men  have  been  so  slow  to  learn 
the  lessou.  They  will  vote  money  and  special  privi¬ 
leges  to  transportation  and  manufacturing,  and  ask 
farmers  to  be  content  with  “education,”  while  the 
farm  now  as  ever  before  is  the  real  foundation  of 
society.  We  do  not  want  the  government  to  give 
or  distribute  its  money  to  farmers.  Let  it.  stop  giv¬ 
ing  cash  and  privileges  to  the  other  interests,  and 
make  it  possible  and  easy  for  farmers  to  sell  and 
use  their  own  credit.  The  farmers  themselves  have 
property  enough  to  obtuin  this  credit.  Let  the  gov¬ 
ernment  encourage  them  to  organize  and  do  their 
own  banking. 


The  milk  situation  throughout  the  southern  coun¬ 
ties  of  New  York  State  is  summed  up  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

If  the  Dairymen’s  League  were  fully  organized  they 
might  do  a  thriving  business  to-day.  Dairymen  every¬ 
where  are  disappointed  that  the  price  of  milk  is  kept 
at  the  old  price  of  last  Winter.  These  prices  as  an¬ 
nounced  to-day  are  as  follows:  October,  $1.70:  No¬ 
vember.  $1.80 ;  December.  $1.80 ;  January,  $1.75;  Feb¬ 
ruary,  $1.(55;  March,  $1.60.  To  this  the  Bordens  add 
10  cents  for  a  bam  score  of  68  points,  and  10  cents 
for  milk  testing  3.8  per  cent.  The  flat  price  averages 
$1.71%  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  am  with  the  barn 
score  and  the  fat  bonus  the  average  is  $1.91%.  The 
supply  of  milk  is  not  full  aud  has  not  been  for  some 
time,  and  the  prospect  is  not  encouraging  for  the  Win¬ 
ter.  The  supply  of  hay  is  short  and  the  price  of  grain 
is  high  and  going  higher  all  the  time.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  almost  half  of  the  farmers  that  I  met  to-day  say 
that  they  will  not  produce  milk  at  this  price.  Were  the 
League  in  position  to  act  it  could  make  such  terms  as 
might  be  reasonable.  The  assertion  that  these  farmers 
will  not  sell  milk  at  this  price  is  hasty,  and  most  of 
them  will  go  on  nearly  as  before,  I  think,  but  there  will 
be  some  cutting  off  of  supply,  and  occasionally  a  man 
will  dispose  of  his  herd  to  quite  an  extent,  I  am  sure. 
It  means  the  curtailing  of  the  supply  somewhat.  More¬ 
over  there  will  be  some  shortage  of  cows  for  next  Sum¬ 
mer  and  a  corresponding  smaller  supply  then.  There 
will  be  less  milk  produced  than  usual.  Some 
will  reason  that  the  Bordens  will  pay  extra  month  by 
month  as  they  have  done  the  past  Summer.  This  is 
not  to  be  depended  upon.  They  may  pay  a  little  extra 
for  some  months  and  they  may  not.  The  price  is  too 
low  for  real  profit  with  the  probable  price  for  grains 
and  for  hay.  h.  ii.  l. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Early  frosts  have  done  great  damage  to  the  corn 
crop  throughout  many  dairy  sections,  and  the  cost 
of  feeding  cows  will  be  unusually  high. 

♦ 

lx  1S09  the  Humane  Society  found  in  New  York 
City  1,800  licensed  places  where  liquor  was  sold  at 
retail.  They  figured  that  each  place  sold  $2.50  worth 
of  rum  each  day  or  $1,642,500  per  year.  If  this  were 
spent  for  flour  at  $10  per  barrel  it  would  mean 
160,000  barrels  or  “more  than  enough  to  supply  the 
entire  population  of  the  city  with  bread  for  one 
year.”  What  wonld  those  men  say  could  they  come 
back  now,  104  yea  rs  after  their  report  and  see  how 
the  rum-drinking  industry  has  developed.  The  tax 
alone  paid  from  the  licenses  of  liquor  stores  in  New 
York  State  last  year  was  $1S,210.0S3.S9.  Of  this 
$7, 001,768. SO  came  from  Manhattan  Island,  what  was 
then  New  York  City.  Thus  the  tax  alone  is  four 
times  as  great  as  the  estimated  total  sales  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago !  At  that  time  the  rum  business  was 
charged  with  creating  pauperism  and  crime  and 
hurting  the  market  for  farm  produce.  The  same 
thing  is  true  to-day — more  than  ever  before.  It  has 
a  bearing  on  the  35-cent  dollar.  If  25  per  cent  of 
the  city’s  earnings  should  be  spent  for  liquor  and 
the  farmer  gets  35  per  cent  of  the  balance  he  is  cut 
down  lower  yet.  The  trouble  with  that  Humane 
Society  a  century  ago  was  that  most  of  those  be¬ 
nevolent  gentlemen  wanted  the  poor  to  stop  drinking 
while  the  “upper  classes”  kept  up  the  habit. 


CROP  OUTLOOK. 

Cotton  Distribution. 

The  Government  report  shows  that  for  the  vear  end¬ 
ing  August  31  the  total  supply  of  cotton  was  16,156,221 
bales,  compared  with  17,896.226  the  previous  year.  The 
distribution  was:  Consumption,  5.7S6.061  bales,  com¬ 
pared  with  5.367.583  bales  last  year ;  exports,  8.800,96£ 
bales  compared  with  10,681.758  bales  last  year,  and 
stocks  held  at  end  of  year,  in  manufacturing 'establish¬ 
ments,  776,764  bales,  compared  with  S70.646  bales  last 
year ;  in  independent  warehouses,  497,650  bales,  com¬ 
pared  with  556.239  bales  last  year,  and  held  by  other 
holders  (estimated)  294,784  bales,  compared  with  350,- 
000  bales  last  year. 

Cotton  consumed  during  August  amounted  to  458.72(5 
running  bales.  Imports  amounted  to  7,756,  equivalent 
500-pouud  bales.  Exports  were  257.168  bales. 

Cotton  consumed  included  26.358  bales  of  linters. 
Cotton  growing  States  consumed  238,933  bales;  all 
other  States  219,793  bales. 

Cotton  on  hand  August  31  in  manufacturing  ware¬ 
houses  included  60,229  bales  of  linters.  That  in  cotton 
growing  States  amounted  to  233.271  bales;  in  all  other 
States  543,493  bales. 

Canadian  Crops. 

The  Canadian  Government  makes  the  following  esti¬ 
mate  of  crops  in  the  Dominion  ; 

Of  Spring  wheat  the  average  yield  per  acre  is  placed 
at  21.41  bushels  per  acre,  which  upon  an  area  of 
8.990.500  acres  makes  the  total  yield  of  Spring  wheat 
192,517.000  bushels ;  added  to  18,481,800  bushels  of  Fall 
wheat,  gives  the  total  production  of  wheat  as  210.99S,- 
800  bushels,  compared  with  the  final  estimate  for  1912 
of  199.236,000  bushels  and  for  1911  of  215,851,000 
bushels. 

Oats  with  an  average  yield  of  40.98  bushels  per  acre 
on  9.646,400  acres  gives  a  total  production  of  395,341,- 
000  bnshels  as  against  an  average  yield  of  39.25  bush¬ 
els  aud  a  total  yield  of  361,733,000  bushels  in  1912. 

Barley,  a  yield  per  acre  of  31.05  bushels  and  a  total 
yield  of  44,440.000  bushels,  as  compared  with  an  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  31.10  bushels  aud  a  total  of  44.014,000 
bushels  in  1912.  The  estimated  yield  of  rye  is  2.425.000 
bushels  for  127.000  acres,  being  a  yield  per  acre  of 
19.0(5  bushels  as  against  a  total  of  2,594,000  bushels  in 
1912. 

For  the  three  Northwest  Provinces  the  total  yield  of 
Spring  wheat  is  estimated  at  188,018, 000  bushels;  oats. 
244,125,000  bushels;  barley,  28.156,000  bushels;  rye. 
612.000 ;  and  tiax.  15,056,000  bushels  as  compared  with 
a  total  yield  in  1912  for  Spring  wheat  of  18ii.322.000 
bushels;  oats,  221.357,000  bushels;  au<l  barley,  2(5.671,- 
000  bushels. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 


From  Day  to  Day 

GOLDENROD. 

When  the  wayside  tangles  blaze 
In  the  low  September  sun  ; 

When  the  flowers  of  Summer  days 
Droop  and  wither,  one  by  one, 
Reaching  up  through  bush  and  brier, 
Sumptuous  brow  and  heart  of  fire, 
Flaunting  high  its  wind-rocked  plume, 
Brave  with  wealth  of  native  bloom — 
Goldenrod  ! 

When  the  meadow  lately  shorn, 

Parched  and  languid,  swoons  with 
pain. 

When  her  life  blood,  night  and  morn, 
Shrinks  in  every  throbbing  vein, 
Round  her  fallen,  tarnished  urn 
Leaping  watch  fires  brighter  burn ; 
Royal  arch  o’er  Autumn’s  gate, 

Bending  low  with  lustrous  weight, — 
Goldenrod  ! 

In  the  pasture’s  rude  embrace, 

All  o’errun  with  tangled  vines, 

Where  the  thistle  claims  its  place, 

And  the  straggling  hedge  confines, 
Bearing  still  the  sweet  impress 
Of  unfettered  loveliness. 

In  the  field  and  by  the  wall. 

Binding,  clasping,  crowning  all,  — 
Goldenrod  T 

Nature  lies  disheveled,  pale, 

With  her  feverish  lips  apart, — 

Day  by  day  the  pulses  fail, 

Nearer  to  her  bounding  heart; 

Yet  that  slackened  grasp  doth  hold 
Store  of  pure  and  genuine  gold ; 

Quick  thou  corniest,  strong  and  free, 
Type  of  all  the  wealth  to  be, — 
Goldenrod  ! 

— Elaine  G.  Eastman. 

* 

As  a  variation  in  succotash,  add 
cooked  strained  tomato  sauce  to  the  corn 
and  beans  instead  of  milk.  Use  a  liberal 
amount  of  butter,  and  season  well. 

* 

A  Southern  recipe  for  cornmeal  bat¬ 
ter  cakes  calls  for  coarse  yellow  meal 
and  thoroughly  sour  milk.  Turn  into  a 
mixing  bowl  1 %  cupful  of  cornmeal  and 
pour  over  1%  pint  of  soured  milk,  letting 
it  soak  over  night.  In  the  morning  beat 
in  two  eggs,  a  scant  half  cupful  of  flour, 
one  teaspoonful  of  baking  soda,  two  heap¬ 
ing  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar  and  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  (the  dry  ingredients 
should  be  all  mixed  together).  Beat  the 
batter  well,  let  it  stand  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  and  bake  in  small  cakes  on  a  heated 
soapstone  griddle. 

* 

An  investigation  into  the  food  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  contractors  to  immigrants 
at  Ellis  Island  is  now  in  progress  in  New 
York.  It  appears  that  the  incoming 
citizens  get  a  very  poor  impression  of 
American  apple  pie,  as  that  offered  them 
is  made  of  cores  and  skins,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  17  currants  or  raisins  to  each 
pie.  One  pie  sampled  had  no  filling  at 
all — it  merely  had  a  dash  of  color  on 
the  top  which  looked  as  though  it  might 
be  put  on  with  a  brush.  There  was  com¬ 
plaint  of  rancid  butter,  bad  meat  and 
short  weight  sandwiches,  and  it  was  also 
said  that  no  proper  provision  was  made 
for  infants  and  their  mothers.  It  was 
stated  that  the  contractors  were  allowed 
only  eight  cents  per  head  for  each  meal, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  supply 
wholesome  food  at  such  a  price.  We  hope 
the  immigration  authorities  will  reform 
conditions,  and  give  these  strangers  a  bet¬ 
ter  idea  of  American  products  and  cook¬ 
ery  than  they  now  receive  at  Ellis 
Island. 

* 

The  New  York  Tribune  tells  how  a 
party  of  New  Yorkers  were  touring 
through  New  England  and  a  flat  tire 
brought  them  to  a  stop  on  the  edge  of  a 
farm  district  which  was  not  included  in 
the  itinerary.  While  the  men  watched 
the  repair  work  and  helped,  the  women 
went  to  the  tiny  store  near  by,  which  was 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  real  country  type. 
“You  have  lots  of  signs  up,”  said  one  of 
the  women  to  the  storekeeper,  “but  none 
to  show  the  name  of  the  proprietor.” 
“We  had  one,”  said  the  man,  "but  I  took 
it  down  to  get  even.”  “I  don’t  under¬ 
stand,”  said  the  woman.  “Well,  you 
see,”  the  man  replied  with  a  twinkle, 
“I  was  in  New  York  last  Spring  and, 
walking  on  Fifth  Avenue,  I  came  to  a  big 
store  without  any  sign.  I  asked  a  man 
whose  place  it  was.  ‘You  must  be  a  jay,’ 
the  fellow  said.  ‘Everybody  knows  that 
— it’s  Altman’s.’  Well,  I  was  one  who 
didn’t  know.  Now  I  am  even.  I  knew 
some  one  from  New  York  would  come 
here  some  day  and  ask  about  my  place. 
Everybody  around  here  knows  TJnele 
Pete’s  place — we  don’t  need  a  sign.” 


A  recent  swindle,  brought  before  a 
New  York  court,  was  a  fake  employment 
agency,  which  offered  to  secure  excellent 
positions  as  cloak  models  for  inexperi¬ 
enced  young  women.  Applicants  were 
all  assured  that  they  could  get  well-paid 
positions,  but  were  told  that  their  figures 
needed  the  improvement  given  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  high-class  corset,  which  would  cost 
$10.  Some  paid  $10,  and  received  an 
ordinary  cheap  corset  in  return ;  others 
paid  what  they  could.  Then  they  found 
that  there  were  no  positions  waiting,  and 
some  of  them  reported  offensive  treat¬ 
ment  from  firms  to  whom  they  were  sent 
to  ask  employment.  This  was  a  case 
where  city  girls  had  an  experience  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  rural  women  wko  respond  to 
“easy-work-at-home”  frauds.  In  this 
case,  even  if  the  victims  are  unable  to 
prove  fraud  concerning  the  money  ex¬ 
torted  from  them,  the  perpetrators  of  the 
fake  are  within  scope  of  the  law  because 
they  have  been  conducting  an  employ¬ 
ment  agency  without  a  license.  It  was 
the  opportunities  this  business  affords  to 
all  sorts  of  rogues  that  caused  the  pass¬ 
age  of  the  law  compelling  all  employ¬ 
ment  agencies  to  submit  to  license  and 
inspection. 


Seedling  Cannas  and  Dahlias. 

I  want  to  tell  your  “farm  wife”  readers 
how  easily  they  may  have  a  beautiful 
Ganna  bed  at  the  smallest  possible  cost. 
On  the  18th  of  May  last  I  planted  two 
packets  of  “Crozy  Ganna”  seed,  mixed 
colors,  which  cost  me  10  cents  per  pac¬ 
ket.  I  first  filed  the  seed,  grasping  each 
seed  between  thumb  and  finger  and  rub¬ 
bing  it  on  a  plow  file  until  a  tiny  white 
spot  could  be  seen.  I  then  planted  them 
in  an  ordinary  cold  frame  (such  as  any 
housewife  may  herself  construct  with  a 
few  boards  and  an  old  window  sash), 
they  were  up  in  a  week,  and  grew  rapidly, 
and  now,  September  8,  have  been  bloom¬ 
ing  for  more  than  two  weeks,  and  one 
variety  has  flowers  4%  inches  across 
This  one  is  rich  yellow  with  tiny  red 
spots  sprinkled  over  the  petals ;  others 
are  the  darkest  glowing  red  I  ever  saw 
in  Cannas;  one  even  has  a  velvety  sheen. 
One  brilliant  red  has  such  peculiarly 
formed  flowers  that  I  have  named  it 
“Red  Wing.”  Try  this  fascinating  pas¬ 
time  of  growing  Cannas — and  Dahlias, 
too — from.  seed.  It  is  such  pleasure  to 
look  forward  to  the  new  colors  and  forms 
as  they  unfold  their  beauties  to  reward 
us.  Of  course  I  water  seedling  plants 
every  evening  after  the  weather  gets 
warm,  and  as  soon  as  one  lot  of  plants 
are  taken  out  another  lot  of  seed  takes 
their  place  in  the  plant  bed.  I  now  have 
Marguerite  carnation  and  Canterbury 
bell  plants  ready  for  Fall  planting,  and 
hardy  clove  pinks,  of  which  seed  may 
he  had  for  10  cents  per  packet,  and  which, 
sown  this  Summer,  will  give  such  a 
wealth  of  bloom  early  next  Summer  that 
from  the  bed  raised  from  two  packets  of 
clove  pinks  we  cut  baskets  full  of  flowers 
in  June  to  send  away  to  hospitals  and 
missions  in  the  city.  Cactus  Dahlia  seed 
comes  at  10  cents  the  packet,  and  I  have 
18  fine  plants  from  one  packet  planted  in 
early  May,  which  are  now  coming  into 
bloom,  some  of  them  very  beautiful  new 
varieties.  All  these  lovely  things  are  so 
easily  grown  they  ought  to  brighten  life 
on  every  farm.  mbs.  j.  c. 


Sunshine  and  Spice  Cake. 

Sunshine  Cake. — One  cup  granulated 
sugar,  three-quarter  cup  rrour,  four 
whites  and  five  yolks  of  eggs.  Sift  sugar 
and  flour  separately  three  times.  Beat 
whites  of  eggs  with  pinch  of  salt,  add  one- 
third  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar,  beat  till 
stiff.  Stir  in  sugar  lightly,  then  the  well- 
beaten  yolks,  stirred  in  thoroughly,  and 
lastly  the  flour  and  grated  rind  of  a 
lemon.  Bake  40  to  50  minutes  in  a  tube 
pan. 

Spice  Cake. — One-lmlf  cup  hutter,  one 
cup  sugar,  creamed  together ;  one-half 
teaspoon  mace,  one-half  teaspoon  cloves, 
one  teaspoon  cinnamon ;  one  cup  sour 
milk,  one-half  cup  nut  meats  or  raisins; 
two  cups  flour,  into  which  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  soda  has  been  thoroughly  sifted.  Bake 
in  a  loaf.  mrs.  e.  b.  v.  a. 


A  creed  is  a  rod 

And  a  crown  is  of  night; 

But  this  thing  is  God, 

To  be  man  with  thy  might, 

To  grow  straight  in  the  strength  of  thy 
spirit. 

And  live  out  thy  life  as  the  light. 

— Swinburne. 


The  Toughest,  Strongest,  Longest 
Wearing  Rubber  Boot,  That’s 
Why  They  Are  So  Popular 

Here  is  a  boot  made  by  the  largest  Rubber 
Company  in  the  world,  that  you  will  find  hard 
to  peel,  tear  or  crack.  It’s  made  to  meet  every 
demand  you  put  it  to;  and  the  satisfaction  that 
it  is  giving  thousands  of  farmers  is  proof  that 
it  will  satisfy  you. 

There  are  ten  thousand  “Elephant  Head” 
Rubber  Boots  being  sold  a  day. 


ER  BOOTS 

Insist  upon  “Elephant  Head”  Brand  Rubber  Boots. 

Made  of  the  Best  Grade  of  Fine  Para 
Rubber. 

-made  of  extra  strong  duck. 

— reinforced  at  every  point. 

All  the  best  dealers  carry  “Elephant 
Head”  Brand  Rubber  Boots  in  all 
lengths  and  you  can  depend  on  them 
to  carry  the  best  of  everything. 

WOONSOCKET 
RUBBER  CO. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
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From  This  Big  Stove  Book — 400  Styles 

Save  $5  to  $40 


'403 


(  Why  not  get  the  Kalamazoo  Catalog  before  you  ever  think  of  going 
out  to  look  for  a  new  stove?  Get  your  pick  of  400  styles,  fine  big 
base  burners— glass  oven  door  ranges — small  coal  and  wood  heaters — 
any  kind  you  want  with  a  greater  line  to  choose  from  than  30  dealer’s 
can  show  you.  Think  of  it!  Better  bargains— more  of  them — every 

one  guaranteed  with  a  $100,000  bank  bond. 

Factory  Prices — Cash  or  Credit  i 
30  Days’  Free  Trial — AYear’s  Approval  Test 

,  \\  That’s  the  Kalamazoo  offer.  No  matter  whero 
^  \\  you  buy  don't  miss  reading  our  catalog.  Learn  £ 
vV  Kalamazoo  quality  has  won  over  250,000  /* 

W  V;;.v  Y\  customers.  Every  home  should  have  this  hook.  rf* 

V  . .  \\  No  matter  whether  you  are  ready  to  buy  a  r 


SaiAur  wuuuicr  you  aro  ruauy  to  uuy 

stove  or  not,  send  for  our  catalog.  Wo 
be  glad  to  mail  it  free.  Maybe  you  can 
ard  your  old  stove  and  save  fuel  with 
ew  Kalamazoo.  Your  stove  shipped 
nght  prepaid,  same  day  your  order 
•rives.  Mail  a  postal  NOW  and  a 

u>k  for  catalog  No.  114  ,  -  ^ 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich*  jfEtSjr 

Wc  make  a  full  line  of  Stoves.  Rjnuea, 

Furnaces  Stoves. 

Wc  have  three  catalogs. 

~  —  "" 11  Ask  for  the  ouo  you  wout.  a&A  a  W  £  \  g  • 


A  Kai&Kvazo© 


Direct  to  You 


Save  $5  to  $23 

Factory  Prices — Freight  Paid — One  Year’s  Trial 
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Style  Book 
illustrating  tho  sea¬ 
son's  bent  in  Clot  It  - 

I  I  11  g  ,  Underwear, 
i  Hosiery,  Sweaters, 
Neckties,  Gloves, 
\  &c..  free  upon  re- 
quest.  Tho 
Sample  Folders 
issued  iu  five  sec¬ 
tions  contain 
p  i  o  c  0  s  of  tho 
actual  fabrics. 
Specify  the  folder  you 
want,  or  all  five  if  you  desiro : 
Folder  A — Men’s  ready-made  Suits 
tin d  Extra  Trousers,  -  $8.50  to  $1  0.50 

Folder  15 — Men’s  ready-made  Overcouts  and 
Cloth  Ka In eouts,  -  -  to  $27.50 

Folder  C— Hoys’  ready-made  Suits  nnd  Over¬ 
coats,  -----  ljil.95  to  $6,115 
Folder  D — Men’s,  Hoys’,  Women’s,  Misses’  and 
Children’s  Slip-on  Raincoats,  $i£.tt5  to  $17.60 
Folder  T — Men’s  T  11 1 1  o  r  e  d  -  t  o  -  M  e  a  s  u  r  e 
Clothing,  -  -  -  $15.00  to  $27.60 

Prices  from  *3  to  a2  less  than  you  pay  anywlioro  olso, 
for  Style,  Quality  and  Fit. 

We  guarantee  absolute  satisfaction  aud 
pay  all  transportation  charges. 

Send  for  Cataloguo  and  Samples  To-day 
C.  V.  BOLLKU  COMPANY 
The  House  for  Hen  and  Bovs 
372  Bridge  Street,  New  York  City 


Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

Buy  direct  from  factory 
and  get  a  betterstove  for 
less  money.  Freight  pre- 
»>  paid— stovecomes  all  pol¬ 
ished,  ready  to  Bet  up.  Use  it  one  year— if 
you  aren't  satisfied  wo  refund  your  mousy. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices.  Rig  Free 
Catalog  shows  why  improved  foaturesof  Gold  Coin 
Stoves  make  them  fuel-savers  and  splendid  bakers 
— why  they  have  given  satisfaction  for  53  years. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co.,  3  OakSt.,Troy,N.Y. 


Running  water  when 
and  where  you  want 
it  with  l-OSTER 
High  Duty  Ram. 
Power  Specialty 
Co.,  Ill  Trinity 
llildg.,  New  York 


ree 

Hook 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  THE 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
‘‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


F or  wet  weather,— 
dry  clothes 

and 

comfort 

'  ^ *  1  wear  Tower’s 

Fish  Brand 
:  REFLEX 
SLICKER 

It  is  all  you  want,  or 
can  get,  in  a  rough 
and  ready  service  coat. 
Thoroughly  waterproof 
and  strong  at  every  point. 

AA  at  your 
dealer’s 

^  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

A.  J.  Tower  Co. 

BOSTON  by  this 

Tower  Canadian  mark  p. 

Limited.Toronto  81  ^Catalog  free  ’—H  BRA*' 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

The  first  group  shows  7060  fitted  corset 
cover  or  brassiere,  36  to  46  bust.  7621 
combination  corset  cover  and  four-gored 
petticoat  for  misses  and  small  women,  14, 
16  and  18  years.  7742  fancy  yoke  night¬ 
gown,  small  34  or  36,  medium  38  or  40, 


large  42  or  44  bust.  79S1  petticoat  with 
straight  lower  edge,  22  to  32  waist.  De¬ 
signed  for  flouncing  or  bordered  material. 
7088  narrow  closed  drawers  for  misses 
and  small  women,  14,  16  and  18  years. 
With  or  without  frills. 

The  second  group  includes  7062  cuta¬ 
way  coat  with  vest  for  misses  and  small 
women,  16  and  18  years.  7061  cutaway 
coat  with  waistcoat,  34  to  40  bust.  7063 
draped  semi-princesse  gown,  34  to  44 
bust.  With  three-piece  skirt,  elbow  or 
long  sleeves,  fichu  or  round  collar.  7084 


draped  one-piece  skirt,  22  to  30  waist. 
With  high  or  natural  waistline.  7977 
druped  two-piece  skirt,  22  to  32  waist. 
Closing  at  side  front,  with  high  or  nat¬ 
ural  waistline.  Price  of  each  pattern 
10  cents. 


Crystals  in  Jelly;  Pickle  Recipes 
Wanted. 

1.  How  can  crystals  be  prevented  from 
forming  in  grape  jelly?  My  jelly  is  firm 
and  of  very  fine  flavor  and  coloring,  but 
has  now  and  again  a  few  crystals  form 
in  the  jelly  which  must  be  prevented  as 
l  make  it  to  order  for  customers.  2. 
Would  like  a  recipe  for  sliced  green  toma¬ 
to  pickle  in  olive  oil.  Would  the  toma¬ 
toes  have  to  be  cooked?  3.  I  need  a  recipe 
for  whole  green  tomato  sweet  pickle. 

MRS.  C.  E.  T. 

1.  A  common  cause  of  jelly  crystalliz- 
iug  is  too  hard  boiling.  When  the  syrup 


boils  so  rapidly  that  portions  are  thrown 
up  on  the  side  of  the  kettle  they  will 
form  crystals,  and  if  these  are  stirred 
back  into  the  jelly  they  cause  the  whole 
mass  to  crystallize  in  time.  Another 
cause  is  an  excess  of  sugar.  When  the 
fruit  contains  a  high  percentage  of  sugar, 
the  sugar  added  should  be  a  little  less 
than  the  quantity  of  juice.  In  a  very 
hot  dry  season  the  fruit  contains  more 
sugar  than  when  the  season  is  cold  and 
wet.  Miss  Parloa  says  that  when  the 
fruit  is  thus  rendered  more  sugary  three- 
quarters  of  a  pint  of  sugar  is  enough  for 
a  pint  of  juice. 

2.  We  are  unable  to  give  the  pickle 
recipes  asked  for.  Can  anyone  furnish 
these  recipes  for  the  inquirer? 


Italian  Cheese  :  Soda  Crackers. 

Will  The  It.  N.-Y.  publish  a  recipe  for 
making  Italian  cheese  and  soda  crackers 
like  we  buy  from  the  store? 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  Italian  readers 
will  answer  the  question  about  the 
cheese.  Much  Italian  cheese  is  made 
from  goat’s  milk,  but  the  inquirer  does 
not  say  whether  the  milk  of  goats  or 
cows  is  to  be  used. 

We  should  also  like  to  hear  from  any¬ 
one  who  has  made  soda  crackers,  as  we 
are  unable  to  give  the  recipe. 


Cleaning  White  Beaver  Hat. 

Can  anyone  tell  me  of  any  way  to 
clean  a  white  beaver  hat?  It  is  not  very 
badly  soiled,  but  not  fresh  enough  for 
another  season’s  wear  as  it  is. 

MBS.  W.  R.  R.  C. 

French  chalk  will  clean  a  soiled  white 
hat,  either  felt  or  beaver.  Dust  the 
chalk  well  into  the  nap,  and  then  shake 
and  beat  it  our  carefully.  Repeat  the 
process  several  times  if  it  seems  neces¬ 
sary.  Remember  that  you  must  never 
brush  a  beaver  hat;  it  mats  the  fluffy 
pile  down  beyond  repair.  Shake  and 
beat  it  with  a  light  rod  or  whisk  "and  the 
fluff  continues  erect. 


In  My  Neighbors’  Gardens — Lawton 
Blackberries. 

The  village  householder  who  began  life 
in  the  country  can  often  give  us  farmer 
folk  points  upon  ways  with  fruits  or 
vegetables.  At  none  of  the  farmhouses 
known  to  me  am  I  sure  of  blackberries 
in  their  season.  There  may  be  bushels  of 
them  to  be  picked  and  marketed;  there 
may  not  be  one  to  help  mother  out  in 
making  a  pie,  or  in  providing  fruit  for 
supper.  The  men  either  set  out  a  half 
acre  or  they  mow  down  every  one  on  the 
place  and  promise  a  fresh  setting  “some 
day.”  Yet  I  visit  a  relative  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  a  merchant  and  a  busy  man,  and 
from  late  July  to  well  on  in  August  beau¬ 
tiful  big  Lawton  blackberries  are  likely 
to  be  offered  me.  It  does  not  take  a 
large  area  in  blackberry  canes  to  provide 
a  table  supply  for  one  family,  and  few  ( 
are  the  housekeepers  who  would  not  find 
provisioning  easier  if  sure  of  a  quart  or 
two  of  berries  each  day  of  their  season. 

The  Lawton  is,  of  course,  a  rank 
grower,  and  to  come  in  contact  with  a 
cane  when  unprepared  is  likely  to  make 
a  man  profanely  determined  to  destroy 
every  last  root  upon  his  place.  My  vil¬ 
lage  friend  grows  them  upon  the  back  of 
his  garden  plot  and  all  Fall  and  Winter 
it  is  a  run  for  his  poultry.  But  in  Spring 
the  hens  are  shut  out,  the  dead  canes 
trimmed  away,  the  ground  dug  over 
somewhat  and  a  seeding  of  various  things 
raked  in.  He  seeds  with  the  sweepings 
of  his  store  bins  that  have  held  seeds, 
chard,  peas,  beets,  turnip  and  all  sorts, 
with  perhaps  some  rape  added  to  make 
sufficient  quantity.  Whether  one  could 
buy  such  a  mixture  from  another  man’s 
bins  I  do  not  know,  but  any  sort  of  low 
growth  to  shade  the  ground  and  later 
add  humus  to  the  soil  would  have  a  like 
result.  The  ground  is  kept  from  baking 
hard  and  the  blackberry  canes  have  a 
porous  mulch  all  Summer.  After  the 
last  berry  is  picked  the  slide  into  the 
poultry  run  is  opened  and  the  fowls  have 
a  supply  of  green  food  much  to  their  lik¬ 
ing  and  benefit;  their  droppings  keep  the 
soil  enriched  and  their  scratching  has 
no  terror  for  the  blackberry  roots.  No 
attempt  at  a  systematic  Summer  short¬ 
ening  in  of  growth  is  made,  and  some¬ 
times  the  work  of  taking  out  the  old  canes 
is  done  on  mild  Winter  days  to  help  for¬ 
ward  the  Spring  gardening. 

PRUDENCE  PRIMROSE. 


A  Woman 

Who  Has  Brought  Up 
Over  17,000  Babies 

And  does  it  by  mail  and  with 
such  astounding  success  that  doc¬ 
tors  not  only  marvel  how  she 
does  it,  but  concede  that  she  has 
saved  the  very  lives  of  hundreds 
of  babies.  She  has  a  marvelously 
complete  service  that  keeps  her 
in  personal  touch  with  the  mother 
of  the  baby,  from  month  to  month, 
for  24  months,  and  tells,  every 
30  days, exactly  how  to  feed, dress, 
wash  and  take  care  of  the  baby. 

She  is  Doctor  Emelyn  Lincoln 
Coolidge,  the  Baby  Editor  of 
The  Ladies’’  Home  Journal ,  and 
it  is  through  the  personal  sendee 
back  of  the  magazine  that  this 
marvelous  work  is  done  with  the 
mother  readers  of  The  Journal. 

Of  all  the  21  departments  of  The 
Ladies’  Home  Journal’s  personal 
service  this  Baby  work  is  unques¬ 
tionably  the  greatest  and  the  most 
important,  hundreds  of  mothers 
frankly  crediting  to  Doctor  Cool¬ 
idge  the  very  lives  of  their  babies. 

Just  now-  Doctor  Coolidge  has  over  four 
thousand  Ladies ’  Home  Journal  babies 
under  her  charge ;  her  total  in  four  years 
has  been  over  17,000  babies. 

Each  month  Doctor  Coolidge  has  a  reg¬ 
ular  department  in  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  that  tells  about  this  marvelous 
work.  And  it  is  free  to  every  reader:  . 
the  most  expert  baby-health  advice  with¬ 
out  a  penny’s  cost. 

A  booklet,  entitled  “The  Story  of 
600,000  Invisible  Hands,”  tells  some¬ 
thing  about  this  service.  A  postal-card 
request  will  bring  a  copy. 

A  year’s  subscription  to  The  Ladies1  Home  Journal , 
by  mail,  costs  $1.50,  or  it  may  be  bought  from  any 
Newsdealer  or  Boy  Agent  at  15  cents  a  copy. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

MODERN  METHODS  IN  DAIRYING. 

The  Oakdale  Creamery,  shown  in  Fig. 
410,  is  a  modern  brick  building  with 
plenty  of  room  for  enlargement  if  neces¬ 
sary.  This  may  be  expected  through  the 
increase  in  Alfalfa  growing  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  to  be  watered  from 
the  lately  completed  Goodwin  dam,  on 
the  Stanislaus  River.  Though  not 
strictly  a  co-operative  concern,  it  was 
built  and  paid  for  by  local  money,  and 
the  managers,  all  residents  of  Oakdale, 
Cal.,  are  trying  to  run  it  so  as  to  make 
the  best  grade  of  butter  known,  and  thus 
be  able  to  pay  the  producer  the  highest 
possible  price  for  every  ounce  of  butter 
fat  that  is  brought  in.  Not  content  with 
installing  the  very  best  of  modern  ma¬ 
chines  and  processes  for  making  tip-top 
butter,  they  secured  a  modern  auto 
truck  by  which  long  distances  could  be 


This  plan  is  a  success  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  as  it  surely  will  be  here. 
When  the  writer  first  came  to  California, 
four  years  ago,  he  said  that  the  dairy 
cow,  and  Alfalfa  would  eventually  bene¬ 
fit  the  State  more  than  all  of  her  gold 
mines  and  fruit  orchards  ever  had.  and  I 
am  still  ready  to  stick  to  that  declara¬ 
tion  for  awhile  yet.  Alfalfa  and  cows 
form  an  unbeatable  combination  for 
good.  A.  R. 


Supernumerary  Teat. 

I  have  a  two-year-old  Jersey  heifer 
which  was  fresh  this  Summer.  She  has 
on  one  side  of  her  udder  three  teats  in¬ 
stead  of  two.  They  are  all  the  same 
size  and  the  same  distance  apart.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  way 
to  kill  or  stunt  one.  I  would  prefer  to 
get  rid  of  the  middle  one.  V.  s.  D. 

New  York. 

It  is  possible  to  get  rid  of  such  an  ad¬ 
ditional  teat  by  amputation  when  the 


TIIE  OAKDALE,  CAL.,  CREAMERY.  Fig.  410. 


rapidly  covered,  and  the  cream,  well 
shaded  by  the  cover  of  this  vehicle,  is 
brought  to  the  ripening  tank  in  the  best 
possible  condition,  some  of  the  dairies 
being  called  on  every  day,  and  all  of 
them  at  least  every  alternate  day. 

By  this  modern  method  of  cream  gath¬ 
ering,  the  area  of  territory  which  can 
profitably  contribute  to  the  support  of 
any  local  butter  factory,  can  be  more 
than  doubled  over  the  old  horse-power 
methods.  The  herds  in  this  case  vary  in 
size  from  two  cows  up  to  about  one  hun¬ 
dred,  and  I  did  not  see  a  dissatisfied 
patron  on  the  whole  route,  •which  cer¬ 
tainly  speaks  well  for  the  manager,  A. 
B.  Sylvia,  as  well  as  the  company’s  but¬ 
ter  maker  and  tester,  Oscar  Raven.  A 
sample  for  testing  was  carefully  taken 
from  each  batch  of  cream,  after  it  had 
been  well  stirred ;  and  sealed  in  a  small 
jar  marked  with  that  patron’s  number, 
to  avoid  mistakes,  as  well  as  any  chance 
of  favoritism  on  the  part  of  tester.  That 
this  weighing  and  testing  was  done  cor¬ 
rectly,  the  satisfaction  of  all  patrons  was 
good  evidence;  while  the  extra  fine  qual¬ 
ity  of  butter  made  was  conclusive  proof 
of  the  quality  of  the  cream,  for  good  but¬ 
ter  can  only  be  made  from  good  cream. 
While  we  did  not  see  a  single  barn  or 
milk-house  that  was  absolutely  flyless, 
these  sources  of  infection  were  generally 
very  carefully  excluded  from  all  build¬ 
ings;  and  there  were  certainly  none  in 
the  cream,  nor  any  traces  that  they  ever 
had  been  there.  The  herds  from  which 
this  cream  was  drawn,  were  in  a  broad 
way  “just  cows,”  though  one  of  the  larger 
herds  showed  a  few  full-blood  Jerseys, 
while  another  large  herd  reported  some 
Holsteins.  In  one  very  important  truth 
all  were  agreed  that  the  only  way  to  get 
better  cows  was  by  the  use  of  a  pure¬ 
bred  dairy  sire,  “mit  much  papers,”  as 
the  Swiss  foreman  on  one  big  ranch  ex¬ 
pressed  it. 

As  far  as  we  could  see  none  of  these 
cows  was  getting  anything  but  dry  Al¬ 
falfa  hay,  mostly  fed  in  racks  at  the 
sides  of  the  yards  in  which  they  spent 
most  of  the  time,  only  going  into  the 
well-ventilated  barn,  or  shed,  to  be 
milked.  Judging  by  the  bursting  barns, 
and  the  many  large  ricks,  there  was  no 
danger  that  there  would  ever  be  any 
shortage ;  in  fact,  much  Alfalfa  was  being 
baled  and  shipped  away  to  less  favored 
regions.  To  an  Eastern  dairyman  from 
the  corn  belt,  this  did  not  look  like  a 
properly  “balanced  ration,”  but  the 
cream,  as  well  as  the  generally  healthy, 
and  thrifty  appearance  of  the  cows  proved 
conclusively  that  they  had  some  way  of 
making  it  balance  that  was  most  satis¬ 
factory  to  them.  The  fine  growth  of  this 
legume  in  this  vicinity,  on  the  limited 
area  formerly  irrigated  by  the  old  Tul- 
lock  Ditch,  satisfied  a  few  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  Oakdale  that  more  water 
under  the  new  and  enlarged  water  sys¬ 
tem  which  starts  from  the  Goodwin  dam 
mentioned  above,  would  largely  increase 
the  acreage,  so  “they  just  chipped 
in”  and  built  the  creamery  to  have  it 
ready,  and  from  present  indications  it 
may  soon  have  to  be  enlarged,  as  they 
have  also  arranged  to  furnish  cows  to 
reliable  persons  who  are  willing  and  able 
to  milk  them,  on  long  time,  the  half  of 
each  cream  check  being  kept  baek,  so 
that  the  cow  will  soon  pay  for  herself.  1 


heifer  is  young,  unbred  and  undeveloped ; 
but  it  would  not  be  wise  to  attempt  such 
an  operation  now,  as  the  teat  no  doubt 
is  connected  with  a  milk  producing 
(mammary)  gland  and  producing  as 
much  milk  as  its  “mates.”  It  is  thought 
that  the  prehistoric  cow  had  a  number 
of  teats  and  udders,  none  developed 
greatly,  but  more  on  the  order  of  the 
milk-producing  glands  of  the  sow.  The 
extra  teats  found  in  some  cows  are  there¬ 
fore  “vestigial”  of  the  original  and  miss¬ 
ing  teats,  rather  than  rudimentary  teats, 
as  they  commonly  are  called.  By  select¬ 
ing  and  mating  heifers  from  cows  pos¬ 
sessed  of  extra  teats  and  themselves  sim¬ 
ilarly  characterized  and  mating  them 
with  a  male  from  a  cow  of  the  kind  in 
question  it  would  be  possible  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  extra  teats,  or  make  them  a 
“fixed  character.”  Ewes  with  four  teats 
are  being  produced  in  Canada  by  such  a 
process  of  selection  and  mating. 

A.  s.  A. 


rBe  rid  of  these  pests  and 
^end  your  hanger  troubles 
for  all  time  by  using 


Louden’s 

Hangers 


Bird  Proof 
Barn  Door 


Always  on  the  job— can’t  be 
clogged  in  any  way,  by  bird’s  nests, 
trash,  snow,  sleet  or  ice. 

It’s  theonly  Double  Flexible  Barn  Door  Hanger 
made — its  track  is  flexibly  hung  to  the  wall  and 
swings  out,  releasing  all  accumulated  trash. 

Made  of  the  best  steel,  absolutely  rust- proof, 
and  will  give  a  life-time  of  perfect  service. 

Modernize  YOUR  barn  with  Louden’s  Per¬ 
fect  Barn  Equipments— Louden’s  Junior  Hay 
Carrier  and  Balance  Grapple  Fork;  Louden’s 
Feed  and  LitterCarriers;and  Loudeu’s  Sanitary 
Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions.  They  are  all 
money  makers  on  every  farm.  See  them  at 
your  dealer’s.  If  he  hasn’t  them  write 
direct  to  us. 

Catalog  and  valuable  booklets  sent  FREE  if 
you  send  us  your  dealer’s  name.  Write  today. 

Louden  Machinery  Co. 

294  Broadway, 

.FAIRFIELD, 


SILOS 


HARDER 
MFC.  CO. 

BOX  >  1 
COBLESKSLL, 
N.  Y. 


The  Manure 


“One  load  of  manure  from  a  concrete  pit  is  worth  1  to  2 
loads  of  manure  as  ordinarily  stored,”  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  found,  according  to  Farmers’  Bulletin  481. 

Build  a  concrete  manure  pit — save  the  richest  of  the  fertility — the 
liquid  manure.  Stop  the  waste  that  should  make  your  crops  bigger. 

The  progressive  farmers  who  build  concrete  pits  make  sure  the 
materials  are  right.  They  are  careful  always  to  use 


ALPHA 


THE  GUARANTEED 
PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


made  for  strength  and  permanence.  You 
want  cement  pure,  active,  full  of  binding 
power  —  all  qualities  of  ALPHA. 

Chemists  supervise  every  stage  of  the 
manufacture  of  ALPHA — see  that  the 


mixing,  grinding  and  burning  are  better 
than  might  seem  necessary.  They  are  the 
rulers  of  our  six  great  plants,  and  their  care 
enables  us  to  warrant  every  sack  of  AL¬ 
PHA  to  more  than  meet  all  standard  tests. 


Mail  the  Coupon  for  Cement  Book — FREE 

Our  book,  “Concrete  in  the  Country,”  112  pages,  tells  how  to  make  ALPHA 
manure  pits,  stables,  silos,  walks,  and  100  other  things.  Regular  price,  25  cents; 
free  for  the  coupon. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  Easton,  Pa. 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Send  me  your  book.  "Concrete  in  the  Country,”  Name  _  • 

|  telling  the  uses  of  ALPHA,  the  Guaranteed  Cement. 

|  I  may  build  a  concrete _  Address _ _ _ : 


RNY-S27 


*5 


Dairymens 

Philadelphia 


tells  you  the  money¬ 
making  cows  in  your 
herd.  Pushing  a  but¬ 
ton  gives  weight  of 
milk.  Saves  feeding 
expense  on  small 
milkers.  Suitable  for 
any  sized  herd. 

We  are  prepared  to 
equip  dairies 
throughout. 

SendTor  our  300-page 
catalogue  nD." 

Supply  Company 

and  Lansdowne,  Pa. 


95  AMERICAN 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


FREE  TRIAL.  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Easy  running.  Easily  cleaned. 

_ _ _  Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small, 

obtain  our  handsome  free  catalog.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  ba.nbr?d&y. 


Running  Water 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-dSjl^^ 
mer  at  Small  Cost. 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supply  '^5? 

Plan.  It  will  bring  you  100  pictures 
of  it  in  actual  use.  Do  it  Now.  Vliy 

Acrmotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Av.,  ChlcagoWI^ 
Acrmotor  Co.,  2d  and  Madison  Streets,  Oakland,  111  Cal. 


LOW-DOWN  FARM  TRUCKS 


We  now  make  a  full  line  of  both  Steel- Wheel 
and  Wood-Wheel  Farm  Trucks,  and  shall  be 
pleaeedto  furnish  you  ourfree  catalog  Of  same. 

On  account  of  the  ease  with  which  work  can 
be  done  with  these  trucks,  they  are  fast  com¬ 
ing  into  general  use.  Let  us  have  your  In¬ 
quiry  for  prices. 

HAVANA  METAL  W1IKEL  CO.,  Box  17,  HAVANA,  fLL. 


The  standard 

horse  and  cattle  preparation 
for  over  80  years.  Thousands  of 
horsemen  use  it  and  say  it’s  the  one  sure  horse  remedy 
—  safe  — 
humane. 

swellings-  _  _ 

druggist’s.  If  he  can’t  supply  you,  send  $1  for  ono 
bottle— prepaid.  Write  today  for  Free  Booklet. 

WjBjEDDY&CO^JDegt^B^^ALBANY^Mjr^ 


e.  Cures  Spavin,  Curb,  Splint, 

gs— bunches— all  flesh  enlargements.  At  your 


Unadilla  Silos 
are  the  best 


/ 


Give  superior  silage.  Possess  best  con¬ 
struction  and  greatest  convenience.  Get 
free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 

•Unadilla  Silo  Co..  Box  C.  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


ABSORBINE 

trade  mark  reg.u.s.pat.  off. 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore¬ 
ness  from  any  Bruise  or  Strain; 
Stops  Spavin  Lameness.  Allays  pain. 
Does  not  Blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.00  a  bottle, 
delivered.  Book  1  K  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  lini¬ 
ment  for  mankind.  For  Synovitis,  Strains, 
Gouty  or  Rheumatic  deposits,  Swollen, 
Painful  Varicose  Veins.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1  and  $2  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St,  Springfield,  Mas*; 


J _ or  that  Curb.  Splint,  Rlngbono 

or  other  blemish  with  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure.  Mr.  Martens  of 
Shawano.Wls.,  writes  this  about 

Kendall’s  sSSiLn 

“I  have  l*cn  using  your  Spavin  Curo  for 
years  for  Spavin  and  Ringbone,  and  would 
not  be  without  it,  because  It  never  failed.” 
Let  us  Bend  you  other  letters.  Get  a 
bottle  of  Kendall's  at  once.  You  may 
need  it  any  day.  Aty our  druggists?  I 
a  bottle.  0  for  $5.  Ask  for  “  1’reatiso 
on  the  Horse” — Free,  or  writ©  to 
Dr.  B.  I.  Kendall  Co., 
Enouburg  Falls,  Ver¬ 
mont,  L'.S.  A« 


MINERAL 
THEAVE' 

V  years  REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse" 

Send  to-day  for 
only  Wfi 

PERMANENT 

CURE 

Safe— Certain 
Mineral  Heaie  Remedy 


$3  Package^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price; 

Agents  Wanted 
Write  for  descriptive  bookie! 

Co..  4:i  l  Fourth  A»e .,  Pittsburgh,  Fa. 


srtl  EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 


SO  Days’  Trial— Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
11  ox  GO,  Cuba.  N.  Y. 


you  write  advertisers  mention 
N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quirk 
’  ’  ”  See  guaran- 


WlIEN 

The  R.  - „ - 

reply  and  a  “square  deal.” 
tee  editorial  page 


THIS  RURAL  IMISW -YORKER 
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1913. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


PARSONS 

“LOW-DOWN” 

MILK  WAGONS 


Must  Appeal 
To  You  Mr. 
Milkdealer, 

BECAUSE  — 


—Parsons’  Wagons  are  FIRST  IN  QUALITY. 
—Parsons'  Wagons  are  PERFECTLY  BUILT. 
—Parsons’  Wagons  are  GOOD-TO  LOOK  AT. 
—Parsons’  Wagons  are  A  CONTINUOUS 
"AD” — they  carry  your  name  all  over 
your  city. 

—And  Parsons'  Wagons,  like  the  finest  horses' 

ARE  PEDIGREE  STOCK 

True,  it  has  taken  us  twenty-seven  years  to 
reach  our  present  Standard  of  perfection. 
We  have  made  a  name  for  ourselves  and  our 
product.  Time,  brains,  money  have  been 
spent  in  achieving  our  success.  PARSONS’ 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee. 

ASK  THE  MILK  DEALER  ANYWHERE! 

Milk  Dealers’ ,  Bakers’,  Batchers’ 
Wagons  Exclusively. 

“FOR  27 
YEARS  THE 
STANDARD” 

^Li^'XVftsk  for  Catalog  D. 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  CO. 

EARLVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


Saved  23%  on  Feed  Bills 

and  produced  healthier,  stronger,  sleeker  and  fatter  stock. 
That's  the  actuai  record  of  one  man  who  fed 

DeSoto’s  Brand  Molasses 

Molasses  is  high  in  carbohydrates  but  low  in  cost.  Animals 
like  it— thrive  on  it.  Horses  have  more  “work -energy"; 
cows  produce  more  milk.  Feed  molasses  to  your  stock 
(or  a  month  and  not#  results. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “  Feeding  Molasses.”  Tells  how 
to  properly  mix  rations  for  different  stock. 

John  S.  Sills  &  Sons,  612  W.  38th  St.,  NewYork  City 

Pure  Feeding  Molasses 

We  are  first  hands  and  can  qnoto  yon  absolutely 
bottom  prices,  delivered  your  station,  in  lots  of 
anywhere  from  one  barrel  to  a  trainload. 

THE  MEADER-ATLAS  CO. 

Me  Y.  Office,  107  Hudson  Street,  Now  York  City 


Cows  Love  Unicorn 

Ready  mixed  dairy  ration 


It  cuts  down  the 
amount  of  grain  used, 
lowers  the  cost. increases 
the  flow  of  milk  and 
pleases  the  cows. 

Unicorn  isn’t  a  single 
feed.  It  is  muny  in  one — 
so  FEED  IT  STRAIGHT 
and  stop  your  worrying  and 
expense. 

Proof  of  the  strength  and 
efficiency  of  Unicorn  furn¬ 
ished  in  abundance  on 
application.  Write  today. 

~  CHAPIN  &  CO. 
Box  R,  Hammond,  Ind 


II  o 


8ES 


Birmingham  Stock  Farm  For  Sale 

PERCHERON,  COACH,  AND  HACKNEY  STALLIONS.  Prize 

winners  at  the  Lending  lioi^e  Shows,  Prices  right 
to  quick  buyers  ami  long  time  given  on  payments. 
Agents  wanted.  For  further  particulars  apply 
•Birmingham  Stock  Farm,  Manassas,  Vn, 

50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per- 
cherou  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.  Green,  Middlefield,  O. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &  Warren 


HANDY  BINDER 

JUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  35  cents. 

‘The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Milk 


Prices  paid  producers  by  New  York 
wholesalers  range  from  3%  to  four  cents, 
net,  for  Class  B  pasteurized  milk.  Res¬ 
taurants  using  two  to  five  cans  per  day 
are  now  paying  jobbers  o1/:  to  six  cents 
per  quart. 


MASSACHUSETTS  MILK 

As  the  time  draws  near  for  the  making 
of  prices  for  our  Winter  milk  the  upper¬ 
most  thought  in  the  producers’  minds  is : 

‘Shall  we  receive  a  price  which  will 
make  it  worth  our  while  to  continue  in 
the  business,  or  shall  we  be  obliged  to 
follow  the  example  of  so  many  of  our 
brother  producers,  sell  the  cows  and  take 
up  some  other  line?”  The  N.  E.  M.  P.  A. 
are  asking  a  very  reasonable  price  of  the 
dealers,  40  cents  per  8%-quart  can  in  the 
middle  zone.  At  present  high  feed  prices 
it  will  take  close  counting  and  strict  at¬ 
tention  to  small  details  in  the  lines  of 
this  business  to  come  out  whole  at  that 
price,  and  to  think  of  selling  our  milk  at 
anything  less  is  extreme  foolishness,  and 
should  not  be  done.  We  do  not  believe 
one  man  in  10  can,  the  coming  Winter, 
get  back  100  cents  on  a  dollar  at  this 
price  under  present  conditions.  Good 
cows  are  at  highest  level  ever  known. 
Grain  is  also  above  the  top  notch ;  rough 
fodder  outside  of  corn  stalks  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  less  than  normal  in  supply 
as  a  general  average.  Now  in  regard  to 
labor  cost  let  us  compare  the  recent  ad¬ 
vance  in  salary  granted  to  city  drivers, 
helpers  and  route  bosses  with  our  re¬ 
turns.  We  cannot  call  ours  salary,  as 
we  receive  none.  The  Whitings,  and 
companies  controlled  by  them,  will  pay 
the  route  bosses  832  a  week,  drivers  $19, 
helpers  $14.  Is  there  a  milk-producing 
reader  of  this  paper  who  expects  to  get 
anything  near  these  figures  for  his  time 
in  taking  care  of  his  dairy  and  herd,  no 
matter  what  its  size?  I  will  state  that 
many  farmers  will  put  in  as  many  hours 
each  day  in  just  cow  work  as  these  same 
milk  handlers. 

The  trouble  is  just  here.  We.  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  have  been  helping  pay  these  city 
salaries  all  the  time.  The  consumer  has 
also  helped  of  course,  but  probably 
neither  of  us  has  realized  the  fact,  yet  it 
is  a  fact.  The  contractor  has  and  always 
will  make  his  profit,  and  we  believe  his 
profit  is^  larger  than  he  many  times  ad¬ 
mits.  Now  it  is  time  we  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  we  must  make  a  profit  and  not 
do  business  at  a  loss,  or  make  up  in 
some  other  way  what  we  have  lost  many 
time  in  conducting  our  milk-producing 
business. 

There  was  a  talk  of  changing  the 
freight  charges  on  milk  on  one  of  our 
railroads,  so  that  practically  all  shipping 
territory  should  pay  an  even  rate,  instead 
of,  as  at  present,  the  farther-away  milk 
coming  in  cheaper  than  the  nearby,  but 
some  inside  influence  had  this  put  on  the 
shelf  and  the  old  rate  will  continue  awhile 
longer.  Our  milk  producers’  association 
can  do  a  whole  lot  if  we  back  them  up 
both  financially  and  otherwise,  and  if  we 
do  not  we  may  as  well  say  good  night, 
for  it  will  be  night  all  right  for  us. 

In  the  last  few  months  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  fairer  treatment  from  the  State 
and  city  milk  boards  than  ever  before. 
Also  the  city  papers  are  putting  in  a 
word  now  and  then,  if  not  of  praise  at 
least  of  fairness,  and  admitting  that  we 
should  receive  a  reasonable  price  for 
good  clean  milk,  they  are  admitting  that 
we  do  produce  clean  milk  as  the  rule, 
and  they  also  are  advising  the  consum¬ 
ers  of  the  fact,  and  that  they,  the  con¬ 
sumers,  should  be  willing  to  pay  a  little 
more  for  this  kind  of  milk.  In  many 
ways  things  look  brighter  and  if  we 
stand  up  on  our  feet  and  say  we  must 
have  40  cents  a  can  to  come  out  whole  i 
and  meet  present  conditions,  we  can  I 
get  that  40  cents.  Will  you  do  it?  I 
think  you  will.  a.  e.  p. 


Milk,  25  to  30  cents  per  gallon;  but¬ 
ter,  25;  eggs,  20.  Wheat,  90;  corn,  75 
to  $1;  potatoes,  85-90;  apples.  50  to  80 
cents;  peaches,  $1  to  $1.50  per  bushel; 
pears,  $1  per  bushel :  grapes,  three  to 
five  cents  per  pound.  Tomatoes,  two 
cents  a  pound;  sweet  corn,  15-20  cents  a 
dozen ;  sweet  potatoes,  three  cents  a 
pound.  Cattle,  $5  to  $0.25 ;  hogs.  $X.75  ; 
poultry,  seven  cents  for  old,  12  for  young. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  l.  r.  j. 

Milk,  retail,  seven  cents  in  Summer, 
eight  cents  in  Winter.  Veal,  10  cents; 
beef,,  seven  to  nine  cents,  according  to 
quality.  These  are  butcher’s  prices  to 
the  farmers.  Potatoes,  75  cents  at  gro¬ 
cer’s,  $1  retail.  Cabbage,  one  cent  per 
pound;  tomatoes  retailing  at  $1.50  to  $2 
per  bushel ;  apples,  $1  per  bushel.  But¬ 
ter,  25  cents  and  up ;  eggs,  25  to  30 
cents.  Chickens,  live  weight,  old  hens, 
12  cents  at  butcher’s :  Spring  chickens, 
14  cents;  were  10  and  IS  cents  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Cows  selling  from  $35  up 
to  $100.  These  prices  are  unusually 
good  on  account  of  dry  weather  now  and 
late  frosts  in  June.  Last  year  potatoes 
were  sold  for  30  cents  to  shippers,  while 
tomatoes  retailed  at  50  cents  per  bushel. 
Brookville  is  our  market  town  ;  it  is  the 
county  seat  of  Jefferson  Co.,  Pa. 

Baxter,  Pa.  u.  h.  h. 


ADMINISTRATOR'S  CLOSING-OUT  SALE  OE  REGISTER  OF  MERIT  JERSEYS 

Mr.  C.  D.  Hazen,  Administrator  or  the  Estate  of  the  date  C.  D.  Hazen,  Jr., 

WILL  SELL  AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION  AT 

BROOKSIDE  FARM  WHITE  RIVER,  VERMONT 

HB  entire  herd  of  75  REGISTER  OF  MERIT  JERSEYS 

ON  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  7.  1913 


~ ~ ~ ~ ~ —  This  Celebrated  Herd  is  Headed  By 

GAMBOGE’S  OXFORD  LAD  67284  MERRY  MAIDEN’S  MARQUIS  84301 

a  SOU  of  Oxford  Lad  P.  3123  H,  C.  and  Gamboge’s  arid  a  son  of  Merry  Maiden’s  3d  Sou  6 Dale  and  Golden 
Gray  Princess  180266,  test  18  lbs.  1  oz.  ::  ::  ::  Lad's  Brown  Lassie  1727.50.  ::  ::  ::  :: 


35  cows  in  milk,  16  of  them  having  qualified  for  the  Register  of  Merit,  and  others  now  on  test. 
35  heifers-in-calf  and  yearling  heifers  from  Register  of  Merit  dams  and  other  great  dairy  cows. 
Also  a  few  splendidly  bred  yearling  hulls,  ready  for  service. 

This  fine  herd  is  healthy  and  in  excellent  working  condition,  having  been  improved  and 
successfully  operated  for  some  years  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  D.  Hazen,  Jr.,  and  the  sale  offers  an 
opportunity  to  breeders  to  select  animals  of  exceptional  merit  at  public  valuation. 

For  Catalogue,  Address  LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  AUCTIONEER,  WORCESTER,  mass. 


j  DAIRY  CATTIjE 


MERIDALE  _ 

4  1  VO  offer  exceptional 

r  g\  |Y|  value  in  several 

young  bulls  of 
distinguished  ancestry  and  excel¬ 
lent  individuality,  backed  by  large 
production.  Two  of  them  are 
ready  for  light  service.  Address 

ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


150  HIGH  GRADE 
HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Large,  flue  individuals,  nicely  marked  and 
heavy  producers,  due  to  freshen  in  August, 
September  and  October.  100  two-year-old 
heifers,  sired  by  registered  Holstein  bulls 
and  from  grade  cows  with  large  milk  records. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cartland,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

nicely  marked  and  well-grown  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE, 
from  three  to  four  months  old.  All  from  A.  It.  O. 
dams  with  records  of  19  lbs.,  jr.  three,  to  25  lbs..  5 
years  old.  Sire,  Pietertje  Hengerweld  Segis  6th, 
whose  dam  and  grand-dam  averaged  31.15  lbs.  butter 
in  7  days.  Average  fat.  4.06.  Price,  *50.00  to  *100.00 
ELMTREE  FARM,  Harry  Yates.  Prop..  Charlotte,  N.  Y' 

East  RiverGradeHolsteins 

FOR  SALE 

100  HKIFEKS — 1  and  2  years  old;  sired  by  full- 
blooded  bulls;  dams  are  high-grade  Holstein?. 
75  COWS— due  to  calve  this  Fall.  Large,  heavy 
milkers. 

30  FRESH  COWS — Come  and  see  them  milked. 

lO  REGISTERED  BULLS — Also  grade  bulls.> 
DEPT.  Y  JOHN  B.  WEBSTER. 

Bel!  Phone  No.  14,  F.  S.  Cortland,  N,  Y. 


POLLED  HOLSTEINS 

The  only  herd  in  the  world-all  of  A.  R.  O.  breed¬ 
ing  and  registered  in  the  H.  F.  H.  B.  of  America 
A  tew  choice  Bull  Calves  from  A.  K.  O,  dams  for 
sale  at  6  months  of  age.  *125.00  and  up. 

Geo.  E.  Stevenson  &  Sons,  Waverly, Penna. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FIRM.  Cbittenanoe.  N.Y. 


THE  TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS'  JOURNAL,  with  sale-list 

■  of  pure-bred  stock.  25cts.  per  year.  Copy  free. 
We  have  some  very  good  offers  in  Holstein  and  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle,  German  Coach  Horses.  Shetland  Ponies, 
•Southdown  ewes  and  Cheshire  gilts.  A  two-year 
Berkshire  boar,  registered,  $25  00.  TOMPKINS  CO. 
BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Box  B,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

Eureka  Stock  Farm 

ter ed  Jersey  Bulls  and  Heifers 

2  mos.  to  2  yrs.  old.  Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs,  ail  ages,  Lincoln  Sheep,  and 
a  variety  of  Poultry.  Write  for  Circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  -  West  Chester,  Penna. 

Breed  Up— Not  Dowr^r’c.rUoS.1'" 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  Ft.  F- 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street. Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys  sale 

Cows,  yearling  and  two-year-old  heifers,  some 
ot  them  due  to  calve  soon.  Also  heifer  calves. 

diaries  G  Faster,  P  0,  Box  173.  Morristown, MorrisCo.N.J. 

LISl!',,aiLG,Le.r.nle*s  S*s 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION,  Box  96,  Peehshill.  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF “jOT 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP — all  ages.  Prices  low. 

J.  I.  HERETER,  R.  0.  4.  Oakland  Farm,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 

CATTLE 


The  Wisconsin  Farmer  notes  that  fewer 
and  fewer  of  the  Wisconsin  farmers  are  con¬ 
tent  to  milk  and  care  for  cows  that  are  able 
to  produce  only  about  150  pounds  of  butter. 
During  two  weeks  last  spring  145  Wisconsin 
dairymen  purchased  registered  purebred  Hol¬ 
stein  sires  in  order  to  improve  their  herds. 

Everywhere  the  more  progressive  dairymen 
are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  using  bred-for- 
production  sires  in  order  to  bring  up  the 
butter-fat  yield  of  their  cows  to  a  profitable 
figure. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

Holstein-Friesian  Asso.,  F.  L.  Houghton,  See’y 

Box  105  Urattloboro,  V*. 


S  I  3NT  IE 


OHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
°  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BAUNE8.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

DURflC  AUG  P| ft ^-$15  Pe>’ Pair.  7  to  10  weeks. 

UUHUU  HUU,  riOO  g.  a.  WEEKS,  DeGraff,  0. 

Registered  Duroc  Pigs  for  Sale 

_  Sows,  $10;  boars,  $8. 

OGDEN  FARM,  -  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

Rpff  H  I  ft  PiffC~Extra  choice  yearling  Boar  at 

nCo'  U.  I.  U.  rigb  $30.  C-  g.  Bower,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y 

UEADOWLANO  FARMS  REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

.  of  Sunny  Jim  strain  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Sei  - 
vice  boar.  W.  E.  Shank  &  Son,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


OLLINS’ JERSEY  RE 

She  best 
piqtt 
bred 


get  finest  Jersey  Red 
Pigs  at  cost  of  common  stock  by 
our  New  Sales  Offer. 

New  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE 


[Box  111 


J.CoLLINS 


375lbs.  in 
9  months! 


Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

BIG  BERKSHIRKS  I  have  bred  more  high- 
class  hogs  than  any  breeder  in  Connecticut.  Wat¬ 
son  s  Masterpiece  No.  123931  at  head  of  herd.  Noth- 
ing  for  saie  but  March  and  April  pigs  at  present. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Ct. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

The  U.  S.  Government  has  just  purchased  another 
Highwood  Boar  to  head  its  herd  at  Panama.  This 
is  the  third  herd  boar  purchased  of  us  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  which  speaks  for  itself.  We  have  the 
large,  long-bodied  and  fancy-headed  Berkshire,  all 
sees  for  sale.  Visitors  always  welcome. 

H.  C.  &H.  B.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


if  you  want  the  best  hog 

Write  us.  Our  farms  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
production  of  Berkshire®.  Bleeders  in  the  following 
States  have  been  supplied  from  our  great  herd:  N  Y  • 
Penna, ;  Dist.  Col. ;  Md. ;  Va. ;  N.  C. ;  S.  C. ;  Ga. ;  La.  \ 
Ala. ;  Miss.;  Fla. ;  Tenn. ;  Ky. ;  Texas,  and  Porto  Rico. 
Berksliires  for  foundation  and 
show  purposes  a  specialty. 

THE  BLUE  RIDGE  BERKSHIRE  FARMS,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


SHEEP 

IMPROVE  YOUR  FLOCK  with  a  good  ”  SHROPSHIRE  "  or 
1  “  SOUTHDOWN  ”  ram  from  the  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM 
J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.,  -  Lewiston,  N  Y. 

BEGISTERKD  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING 
n  RAMS  &  EWES— Cheap.  Fred  Van  Vleet.  Lodi.  N.Y 

CHROPSHIRE  RAMS — Good  individuals,  well 
“  wooled.  best  of  breeding.  Prices  reasonable. 

RAY  H.  ALEXANDER, Union  Springs,  N.  Y 

Shrnn«hir<»  Rams  F0R  SALE-Yearlings,  two  year 

onropsnire  hams  ol(ls  and  Kam  i!m,b.  Also  re¬ 
gistered. imported  sires.  E.  E.  Stevens  &  Son. Wilson,  N.Y. 

PflR  CHI  C-HAMPSHIREDOWN  RABI 
run  OHLL  LAMBS— from  115  to  J36  lbs.  i:. 
weight.  Also  a  few  ewe  Lambs  at  Reasonable 
Prices.  H.  W.  ALLISON,  Mercer,  Penn. 

Hampshire-  Down  Sheep~i^f]|te^ 

SALE.  Write  for  price*.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

Hogs  and  Ferrets 

nni  1  IP  PIIP? — Natural  drivers.  Also  English 

OULLIll  rUlO  Bloodhounds,  Nelson’s,  Grove  City. Pa 

COR  SALE-TRAINED  ENGLISH  RABBIT 
*  DOGS— Also  PUPS— All  ages.  Honest  treat¬ 
ment  assured.  GARRETT'S  KENNELS.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

FpTTPtc  for  C  alp— Either  color  or  sex,  any  size, sin  - 
1  Cl  1  Clo  lul  oaiG  gles.  mated  pairs  and  dozen  lots 
Catalogue  free.  C.  H,  KEEFER  &  CO.,  Greenwich,  Ohio 

FERRETS  for  Salr£*riF^il!ra 

DAII1Y  CATTLE 

1 

111  1  U  TIPIf  CTC — Express  Prepaid.  Samples  Free. 

1*1 1  L IV  IIwIVIhIO  Travers  Brothers,  Gardner,  .'HaK». 

New  Milch  Grade 

milker;  a  bargain.  F.  P.  KNOWLES,  Guilford,  Connecticut 

BUY  GUERNSEYS 

BECAUSE 

At  the  only  impartial  test  where  all  breeds 
were  represented  the 

CHCRMCCV  ranked  highest,  returning  $1.67 
uulmiioli  for  every  dollar  invested  in  food. 

ECONOMICAL  PRODUCTION 

of  the  highest  grade  of  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  is  one  of 
the  important  characteristics  of  the  GUERNSEY. 
Write  for  free  literature. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

BOX  I-PKTKRBOKO,  N.  H. 
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September  27, 


CATTLE  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR. 

The  cattle  exhibit  at  the  State  Fail* 
seemed  to  me  to  be  good.  There  is  one 
thing  at  the  State  Fair  no  less  than  at 
other  fairs  respecting  cattle  that  one 
wishes  might  be  improved.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  visitor  unacquainted  to  get 
very  much  definite  instruction  out  of  the 
cattle  exhibit.  Instruction  ought  to  be 
a  prominent  feature  of  all  fairs ;  more¬ 
over  it  ought  to  be  readily  obtained.  Ex¬ 
hibitors  are  present  primarily  for  the 
premiums  and  for  advertising  the  sale 
of  their  cattle.  That  is  legitimate,  and 
the  condition  is  necessary.  Naturally 
these  exhibitors  wish  to  see  other  breeders 
and  prospective  buyers.  The  man  who  is 
already  well  up  in  some  line  of  breeding 
can  find  about  what  he  will  most  care 
for.  lie  will  study  his  particular  line. 
I  confess  that  I  had  to  do  a  good  bit  of 
work  nearly  all  of  one  afternoon  to  get 
a  few  points  on  the  different  breeds.  The 
breeders  and  the  officials  were  courteous 
and  obliging,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
some  system  of  imparting  general  infor¬ 
mation  ought  to  be  devised,  to  the  end  of 
informing  the  common  farmer  as  to  the 
advantages  of  better  breeding,  and  as  to 
the  manner  of  proceeding. 

In  my  inquiries  I  started  in  with  the 
Jerseys.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  well 
advertised.  One  cow  had  a  record  of  389 
pounds  of  butter  as  a  two-year-old.  For 
the  most  part  the  cattle  looked  nice,  and 
there  were  exhibits  from  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States  to  a  considerable  degree. 
The  Guernseys  came  next;  these  were  a 
little  more  accessible.  Old  Dolly  Dimple 
was  pictured  and  her  record  stated 
707.36  pounds  of  butter  at  two  years, 
and  906.89  pounds  at  3%  years.  King 
Masher  5th  was  there,  and  the  record  of 
an  ancestor  on  one  side  of  525  pounds  of 
fat,  and  the  other  side  of  745  pounds.  A 
recently  imported  cow,  supposed  to  be 
the  best  on  the  Island,  occupied  a  stall, 
and  her  production  of  1.568  pounds  of 
4.2  per  cent  milk  for  last  May  was  given. 

The  Holsteins  were  in  largest  numbers, 
as  one  would  expect,  since  the  territory 
about  Syracuse  is  peculiarly  Holstein 
territory.  Some  literature  respecting 
this  breed  was  given  out  and  I  think  that 
it  might  have  been  possible  to  secure 
some  information  from  one  of  the  out¬ 
side  tents  respecting  this  breed  had  they 
been  discovered  in  time.  As  it  was  I 
got  my  most  interesting  material  from 
a  man  who  was  in  attendance  from  Iowa, 
lie  is  a  farmer  and  keeps  grade  Hol- 
steins.  lie  bought  the  best  he  could  get 
a  few  years  ago  and  has  been  breeding 
up.  These  cows  cost  him  about  $65  each 
at  that  time,  but  by  careful  development 
and  good  breeding  he  has  cows  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  sell  for  less  than  $200. 
He  is  a  member  of  an  Iowa  test  asso¬ 
ciation,  which  costs  him  $1.50  per  cow 
a  year.  One  of  his  cows  gave  him,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  figures  of  the  tester,  $150 
over  the  cost  of  her  feed  last  year.  He 
gets  an  average  of  35  cents  a  pound  for 
fat,  however,  which  is  rather  more  than 
we  average,  and  his  feeds  are  not  quite 
so  high  as  ours.  There  is  not  so  great 
di  (Terence  though.  For  example,  he  sold 
clear  Timothy  hay  last  year  at  $15  a  ton 
and  bought  Alfalfa  at  the  same  price. 
Corn  is  cheaper  there,  and  I  think  cot¬ 
ton  seed  also.  This  man  by  development 
changed  the  cost  of  producing  fat  18 
cents  a  pound  to  less  than  10  cents.  This 
was  a  Holstein  man,  but  not  a  profes¬ 
sional  breeder.  He  was  getting  infor¬ 
mation  as  well  as  giving  it. 

Ayrshires  there  were  of  fine  breeding, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  breeders  of 
this  line  of  dairy  animals  were  taking 
rather  more  real  pride  in  their  exhibits 
than  any  of  the  others.  They  had  high- 
priced  animals,  however,  that  for  the 
most  part  seemed  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  usual  farmer.  They  make  great 
claims  for  this  breed  for  market  milk 
and  particularly  so  for  infant  feeding, 
claiming  a  better  proportion  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  milk  solids  than  is  produced  by  any 
other  breed.  There  was  a  grand  cham¬ 
pion  bull  priced  at  $2,400.  and  a  cow 
that  as  a  three-year-old  produced  15.000 
pounds  of  four-per-cent  milk.  Several  of 
the  animals  shown  were  imported  from 
Scotland  this  year.  Four  cows  sold  for 
$10,000.  One  man  is  producing  a  special 
brand  of  certified  Ayrshire  milk  espe¬ 
cially  for  babies  for  which  he  gets  25 
cents  a  quart.  Bacterial  counts  go  as 
low  as  450  per  cubic  centimeter.  I  saw 
some  fine  looking  Brown  Swiss  cattle,  but 
found  no  man  to  tell  their  story. 

The  proportion  of  beef  breeds  seemed  to 
me  to  be  especially  large  for  the  greatest 
dairy  State  in  the  Union.  These  ani¬ 
mals  seemed  to  attract  fully  as  much  at¬ 
tention  as  any,  but  I  assume  it  was  from 
the  standpoint  of  curiosity  rather  than 
utility  to  the  spectators.  The  two 
breeds  about  which  I  was  able  to  get 
most  complete  information  were  the 
Herefords  and  the  Short-horns.  The 
former  were  represented  by  selections 
from  a  thoroughly  high-priced  herd.  The 
story  goes  that  the  bull  heading  this  herd 
cost  $35,000.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
dispute  the  story.  The  Herefords  are 
claimed  to  dress  the  highest  per  cent  of 
any  of  the  breeds.  Some  have  been 
claimed  at  68  per  cent,  and  an  average 
for  good  specimens  is  said  to  be  65  per 
cent.  These  are  the  cattle  most  in  de¬ 
mand  in  the  real  West  and  Southwest, 
I  was  told.  They  are  good  to  hustle 
for  themselves.  In  Ohio  and  Western 
New  York  the  Short-horns  are  usually 
pivf  erred. 

The  Short-horn  breeders  have  their 
claims  for  all  that.  Most  of  them  that 
I  saw  took  a  look  at  New  York  conditions 


THE  RURAL 

and  recommended  what  they  call  milking 
Short-horns.  Some  claimed  a  production 
of  milk  of  8,000  pounds  a  year,  but  I 
think  this  was  finally  dropped  to  6,000 
pounds.  Then  they  argue  that  the 
“beefy”  heifers  and  the  bulls  should  go 
to  beef.  The  time  of  disposing  of  them 
depends  upon  circumstances,  but  it  was 
conservatively  estimated  at  two  years, 
and  a  weight  of  1,200  pounds  alive.  I 
have  heard  breeders  claim  that  this  breed 
could  produce  1,200-pound  steers  at  12 
months,  but  that  must  be  the  exception. 
For  the  New  York  farmer  who  wants  to 
go  into  the  beef  business,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  breed  will  be  a  good  one  to  in¬ 
vestigate.  So  far  as  our  community  is 
concerned,  I  cannot  see  how  a  farmer  is 
going  to  improve  his  conditions  much  by 
changing  from  dairying  to  beef  produc¬ 
tion.  H.  n.  L. 


How  Many  Cows  to  the  Milker  ? 

I  have  only  a  small  dairy  (at  present 
seven  cows).  These  I  milk  myself,  and 
think  I  could  milk  12  cows  twice  a  day 
and  do  a  fair  day’s  work  on  farm  be¬ 
sides.  However,  I  have  made  some  in¬ 
quiries,  and  find  the  amount  of  milking 
the  average  milker  does  varies  consider¬ 
ably,  depending  a  good  •  deal  upon  what 
his'  day’s  work  consists  of  outside  of  the 
milking.  The  superintendent  of  the  larg¬ 
est  dairy  in  this  section  tells  me  his 
men  milk  from  10  to  18  cows  per  day, 
and  work  on  the  farm  through  the  day. 
The  average  is  about  12  cows  per  man, 
but  a  man  who  will  milk  10  cows  a  day 
the  year  around  he  considei's  doing  well. 
The  best  record  he  knew  of  was  a  man 
who  milked  14  cows  in  one  hour,  washing 
his  hands  after  milking  each  cow,  weigh¬ 
ing  milk  and  setting  down  weight  of 
same,  and  tuiming  milk  into  strainer. 
The  cows  were  heavy  milkers,  averaging 
about  36  pounds  per  day  each.  This  rec¬ 
ord  was  kept  up  for  several  weeks,  but  a 
man  could  not  continue  it  for  any  length 
of  time.  A  milker  from  a  dairy  near 
Portland,  Me.,  tells  me  he  is  expected  to 
milk  15  cows  per  day,  but  his  additional 
work  is  mostly  around  the  barn. 

New  Hampshire.  L.  n.  E. 


“ Licks  the  Bucket  Clean 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 


As  good  as  New  Milk  at  half  the  Cost. 


100  pounds  makes  100  gallons  of  Perfect 
Milk  Substitute. 

Send  for  pamphlet,  “How  to  Raise  Calves 
Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk.” 

At  your  Dealers  or 

BLATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY 

WAUKEGAN  -  -  -  ILLINOIS 


Box 
No.  2 


Gasoline  Engines 

1  to 20  H.P. stf.am  engines, 
6  to  25  IX.  P.  SEPARATORS, 
6  sizes,  100  to  1000  bu.  per  day. 
Hand  and  power  feed  cut¬ 
ters  and  corn  shelters, 
wood  saws ,  horse 
powers,  steel 
and  wood  land 
etc. 


MBS  SINGER  MFG.  CO..  Tatamy.  Pa. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Drillers’  Book  with 
of  Keystone  Drills 
Many  sizes; trac- 
portable.  Easy 
hese  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls.  Pa. 


Pay  No  More 

Than  Witte’s  Price 

- ■ 


Get  my  latest  Reduced  Factory  Prices,  and 

my  great  new  Free  Book  before  you  buy  any  en¬ 
gine.  Be  your  own  dealer,  and  make  all  middle¬ 
men’s  profits.  I  quote  you  direct,  underall  other 
good  engines  and  save  you  half  the  usual  prices. 

WITTE  Engines 

GASOLINE. GAS.  AND  KEROSENE 

64  styles  and  sizes,  1T£to40  H.P.  Standard  for 
87  years.  Recommended  byusersinallpartsof  the 
world.  Use  kerosene  and  other  low  grade  fuels, 
besides  gasoline  and  gas.  Cheaper  power.  No 
watching.  No  Cranking  to  Start.  Electric  appa¬ 
ratus  Insures  easy  starting.  Continuous  running, 
summer  or  winter,  day  and  night,  if  necessary. 

New  Book  FREE  by  Return  Mail.  A 
ED.  H.  WITTE,  WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  jf  I 

1808  Oakland  Avenue, 

Kansas  City,  Ho. 


NEV’-VOKKEK 


A  Silo  that  Your  Children’s  Children 


Will  Use 

When  you  build  anything  as  important  as  a  silo,  make 
it  permanent— one  that  will  be  a  benefit  to  future 
generations  as  well  as  yourself. 

Concrete  Lasts  Forever 


Time  and  weather  have  no  effect  upon  it.  A  concrete  silo  is  air 
tight  and  water  tight;  rat  proof,  heat  and  cold  proof,  fire  proof. 
Will  not  rot;  needs  no  repairs.  The  silo  built  of 


UNIVERSAL 


PORTLAND' 

CEMENT 


will  always  be  satisfactory,  if  the  workmanship  and  other  materials  are 
right;  Universal  is  uniform  in  quality  and  of  great  strength.  Get 
Universal  from  your  dealer.  Send  for  our  free  book  “Concrete  Silos,” 
or  for  information  on  any  other  concrete  building. 


Universal  Portland  Cement  Co. 


CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  MINNEAPOLIS 

72  West  Adams  Street  Frick  Building  Security  Bank  Building 

Plants  at  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh.  Annual  Output  12  000.000  Barrels 


FAIRBANKS  “BULL  BOG”  ENGINES 


Write  for  Prices  and  Terms 


“Bull  Dog”  Engines  H/*to  16  H.P. 
Vertical  Engines  8  to  60  H.P. 
GAS,  GASOLENE,  or  KEROSENE 
Equiped  with  Batteries  or  Magneto 

The  best  engine  for  any  purpose;  Water 
Systems,  Pumps,  Hoists,  Sprayers,  Saws, 
Concrete  Mixers,  Stone  Crushers,  Electric 
Light  Outfits,  etc. 

Portable,  Semi-Portable,  and  Stationary  Types 

Made  up  to  the  Fairbanks  standard  and 
backed  by  the  Fairbanks  Guarantee. 

Bulletin  No.  28  describes  them.  Copy  upon 
request. 


THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Ball  imore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Hartford,  Conn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Paterson,  N.  J, 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 


NEW  YORK 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.  London,  England 

Providence,  R.  1.  Glasgow,  Scotland 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Hamburg  Germany 

Washington,  D.  C.  Paris,  France 


No  more  engine  worry.  No  fear  of  fire. 
No  insurance  troubles.  The  really  safe  en¬ 
gine — investigated  and  now  sealed  with  the 
label  of  security — is  here.  Every 

Jacobson  Engine 

Ispersonalfy  inspected,  approved  and  labeled  by 
the  Underwriters  Laboratories  Co..  Inc.  Good 
everyotherway.too.  One-third  more  thanrated 
capacity.  Easy,  sure  starting.  Never  kicks 
back.  Hopper  cooled.  Write  for  Booklets. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE 
2  to  13  A  MFG.  CO. 

H.  P.  V  Dept.D .  Warren,  Pa. 


Caldwell, 

The  Price  Maker 

Gasoline  Engines,  Cieam 
Separators,  Manure 
Spreaders,  Pump  Jacks 
and  Feed  Grinders  at 
prices  with  quality  that 
can’t  be  beat. 

Caldwell,  The  Quality  Man 

The  quality  of  my  goods  permit  of  a 
five  year  guarantee.  Ask  the  user — 
you  will  find  him  well  pleased  and  has 
saved  big  money  by  buying  from  me. 

Caldwell,  Your  Friend 
Because  he  sells  on  60-day  free  trial,  per¬ 
mits  you  to  use  the  goods  before  paying 
for  them  and  allows  you  to  be  the  judge 
of  their  value.  Just  write  me  before 

placing 
your  order. 

J.  0.  Caldwell 

Caldwell- 
Hallowell 
Mfg.  Co. 

I  5||  CommercialSt. 

WATERLOO,  IOWA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


i»i3. 


“I  saw  it  in  Tiie  Columbiad”  will 
ensure  prompt  attention  if  you  mention 
the  fact  when  writing  to  Advertisers. 


RIGHT  ABOUT 
FACE 

YOU’RE  headed  for  the  city — in 
search  of  opportunity.  But,  you’re 
really  running  away  from  it  when  you 
leave  the  farm. 

There  are  big  chances  lying  right 
within  your  reach — one  of  them,  a  busi¬ 
ness  that  will  pay  you  between  $15  and 
$18  a  day  is  contract  ditching  with  the 

BUCKEYE 

TRACTION 

DITCHER 

The  farmers  right  around  you  will 
keep  you  busy.  They  know  the  Buck¬ 
eye — know  how  clean,  true  and  fast  it 
digs  drainage  ditches,  and  they’re  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  a  good  price  for  this  kind  of 
work. 

The  Buckeye  can  be  had  with  (team 
or  gasoline  power.  Either  will  cut 
100  to  150  rods  a  day,  at  a  very 
smell  operating  expense.  And  the 
Buckeye  gasoline  machine  operates 
just  as  well  on  kerosene  thus  cutting 
fuel  expense  in  two. 

Look  up  the  Buckeye  exhibit  at  the 
State  fairs  of  Sedalia,  Missouri  ;  or 
Springfield,  Illinois.  The  man  in 
charge  will  be  glad  to  give  you  a  FREE 
demonstration  and  tell  you  just  what 
the  machine  will  do  for  you. 

Write  for  catalogue  3 

THE  BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER  CO., 

FINDLAY.  OHIO 

V _ _ _ / 


KRESO  Dl  P  N?1 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 

KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 


DISINFECTS.^ 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 


j  It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 

Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

OETROIT,  -  -  MICHIGAN 


W£  HA*E_  FOR  SALE  A  QUANTITY  OF  EARLY  HATC 

Pekin  Ducks  at$f.50  ea 

A'so  100  Breeding  Duck*  at  $2  each. 

WHITE  HORSE  FARMS,  -  Paoll,  : 

sau-White  Indian  Runner  Ducks~v  R  Plshf 


Price  KeftHonablc. 


Direct.  Kim 

Mnr,h  Creak  Poultry  Farm,  Uettjuburs;,  l’i 


R.I.Reds-WhiteWyandolleSn^M^ 

and  Brown  Leghorns,  Exhibition  ami  utili 
l  idiity.  Young  stock  and  yearlings.  Itargalu  I.lst  u 
catalogue  gratis,  ltlrerdalo  Poultry  Farm,  Uirerdals,  N. 


TH  k;  rural 

The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  forty-third  week  of  the  contest  at 
Storrs,  Conn.,  shows  a  small  gain  over 
the  previous  week ;  1,775  were  laid  this 
week  as  against  1,749  last  week.  In  this 
gain  of  26,  the  White  Leghorns  had  no 
part;  they  laid  64  less  than  the  previous 
week,  so  the  total  gain  made  by  the  other 
breeds  during  the  week  was  90.  W.  L. 
Sleegur’s  pen  of  White  Leghorns  make 
the  highest  score  for  the  week,  viz.,  28. 
This  pen  makes  the  highest  total  of  any 
of  the  American-bred  birds,  viz.,  918. 
Four  pens  of  White  Leghorns  tie  for  sec¬ 
ond  place,  with  scores  of  25  each.  They 
are  F.  A.  Jones’  pen,  Tom  Barron’s  pen, 
Mrs.  K.  E.  Woodruff’s  pen,  and  P.  G. 
Platt’s  pen.  Four  pens  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  tie  for  third  place  with  scores  of 
24  each.  They  are  the  A.  R.  Saylor 
Drug  Co.’s  pen,  Burton  E.  Moore’s  pen, 
Edward  Cam’s  pen,  and  C.  W.  Sher¬ 
wood’s  pen.  Five  pens  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  laid  23  each,  and  J.  M.  Jones’ 
pen  of  Columbian  P.  Rocks  laid  2.3.  Tom 
Barron’s  pen  have  now  laid  1,066,  which 
is_148  more  than  the  best  American-bred 
White  Leghorns  have  laid.  But  W.  L. 
Sleegur’s  pen  is  slowly  gaining  on  Bar¬ 
ron’s;  Sleegur’s  was  159  behind  Barron’s 
a  few  weeks  ago :  now  they  are  148  be¬ 
hind.  Edward  Cam’s  White  Leghorns 
hold  second  place  with  a  total  of  980,  or 
86  behind  Barron’s.  O.  A.  Foster’s  pen 
score  924,  Edward  Cam’s  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte’s  859,  Frank  Toulmin's  White  Leg¬ 
horns  848,  W.  P.  Canb.v’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  851,  F.  A.  Jones’  White  Leghorns 
842,  Braeside  Poultry  Farm’s  White 
Leghorns  S29,  Burton  E.  Moore’s  White 
Leghorns  821,  .Smith  Bros.’  White  Leg¬ 
horns  821,  Joseph  J.  Barclay’s  White 
Leghorns  826,  Colonial  Farm’s  S.  C.  R. 
I.  Reds  816,  Marwood  Poultry  Farm’s 
White  Leghorns  800.  The  above  are  the 
only  pens  that  have  laid  S00. 

So  far  the  honors  as  egg  producers  are 
clearly  with  the  White  Leghorns, 
whether  the  English  birds  are  counted 
in  or  not.  Another  great  advantage  is 
the  length  of  time  during  which  they 
will  remain  profitably  productive.  I  re¬ 
cently  visited  a  neighbor  who  has  over 
100  White  Leghorns,  two  and  three  years 
old.  constantly  confined  in  a  house  and 
small  yard.  The  egg  score  card  fastened 
against  the  wall  showed  that  these  birds 
were  laying  nearly  50  per  cent  right 
along,  and  were  paying  a  good  profit. 
Prof.  Rice’s  experiment  at  Cornell  Col¬ 
lege.  trap-nesting  the  same  birds  for 
three  years  in  succession,  shows  that  a 
three-year-old  Leghorn  is  a  profitable  hen 
to  keep.  The  same  birds  are  being  trap- 
nested  for  the  fourth  year.  When  this 
is  finished  we  may  find  that  they  still  pay 
a  good  profit. 

What  this  means  to  a  poultryman  who 
is  making  a  business  of  producing  mar¬ 
ket  eggs  is  that  after  he  has  got  his 
houses  filled  with  a  stock  of  pullets  he 
can  cut  out  all  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  raising  a  fresh  lot  of  pullets,  for  three 
years  at  least.  Of  course  the  larger 
breeds  will  also  lay  eggs  for  three  or  four 
years,  but  they  are  not  supposed  to  lay 
enough  to  make  much  profit  after  the 
second  year.  I  have  never  tried  keeping 
them  until  three  or  four  years  old,  to 
see  how  many  eggs  they  would  lay ;  usu¬ 
ally  have  sent  them  to  market  at  the  end 
of  the  second  season’s  laying.  The  Leg¬ 
horn  does  not  seem  to  have  that  tendency 
to  take  on  fat,  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  larger  breeds,  after  the  first  laying 
season,  consequently  she  remains  in  bet¬ 
ter  condition  to  continue  egg  production. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Cats  as  Poultry  Policemen. 

Answering  the  queries  on  page  805  l 
as  to  the  best  method  to  rid  a  poultry  plant 
of  four-legged  vermin,  would  say  that 
our  plant  is  in  the  open  couutry  and  our 
colony  houses  and  long  breeding  houses 
are  open  to  the  visits  of  any  of  these 
nightly  marauders  through  the  hen  holes. 
Our  neighbors  are  troubled  with  rats, 
weasels  and  opossums,  while  we  are  free 
from  these  pests  and  our  only  remedy 
is,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  “cats.”  We 
have  a  tom  that  has  been  on  the  place 
about  seven  years  and  a  mother  cat  three 
years.  Both  eats  by  day  and  night  go 
over  all  the  poultry  houses  climbing  up 
the  five  and  six-foot  wire  fences  which 
enclose  the  yards  and  go  in  the  hen  holes. 
Our  hoppers  of  dry  mash  are  a  great 
invitation  to  rats  and  the  cats  know 
where  to  find  them.  I  have  seen  the 

cats  catch  rabbits  half  as  large  as  them¬ 
selves.  killing  them  and  bringing  them 
to  kittens  at  the  barn.  We  have  about 
1.000  fowls,  a  good  part  of  which  are 
young  growing  chicks  and  the  cats  never 
touch  one  of  them.  I  do  not  believe 

that  all  cats  would  fill  the  bill  as  ours 
do,  but  it  is  a  suggestion  worth  trying. 
Our  cats  were  not  trained  to  it  except 
by  not  feeding  them  or  allowing  them 
to  sleep  in  the  house,  they  were  forced 
to  forage  for  themselves. 

New  Jersey.  f.  m.  PRESCOTT. 


Rats  and  Fox  Terriers. — On  page 
884,  J.  F.,  Zionsville,  Pa.,  says  he  has 
rats  in  his  poultry  house;  we  had  them 
several  years  in  poultry  house,  barn  and 
residence,  but  two  years  ago  we  got  a 
fox  terrier  puppy  and  we  haven’t  had  a 
rat  since.  lie  treed  several  ’coons  and 
’possums  last  year;  he  has  the  run  of 
our  five  acres  and  does  not  allow  a  “var¬ 
mint”  of  any  kind  to  stop  there.  Fox 
terriers  are  small  and  easily  kept  and 
are  natural  ratters.  MRS.  c. 


NEW-YORKER 


You  bet!  I  always 
use  ATLAS,  and 
We  got  the  finest 
concrete  farm  build = 
ings  in  the  county! 


"The  standard  by  which  all 
other  makes  are  measured” 


Handy  Concrete  Mixer  for  the  Farm 

Save  from  $5.00  to  $7.00  per  day  on  all  your  cement  and  concrete  work.  Be 
ready  to  do  the  work  at  any  time  or  anywhere— for  yourself  or  your  neighbors. 

The  Whitworth  Power  Batch  Mixer 

is  built  especially  for  ail  farm  work— fence  posts,  blocks,  sidewalks,  floora 
Will  mix  batch  of  6  to  7  cubic  feet  in  a  minute.  Strong,  simple,  dependable 
Weighs  335  pounds-  drum  36  inches  long;  a  1-H.P  engine  will  run  it.  Price 
only  $33.75.  Will  pay  for  itself  in  a  few  days  work.  Guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tory  or  your  money  back.  We  also  make  Hand  Mixer  at  much  lower  price. 
Get  ourspecial  combination  offer.  Agents  wanted,  good  proposition, write  ns. 
CHAMPION  MFG.  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  358  G.  Cedar  Rapids,  la.  __ _ 


carbolineum  wood 


will  never  shrink,  swell  or  collapse  in  dry  weather  or 
collect  mould  inside  while  empty  if  you  paint  it  with  Ave- 
narius  Carbolineum — the  very  best  wood  preserving  paint 
for  barns,  shingles,  posts,  and  general  farm  use.  Goes 

further  than  ordinary  paint  ;  cheap  and  easily  applied.  Has  a  beautiful 
chestnut  brown  color.  Not  only  preserves  wood,  but  keeps  out  all  insects, 
teredos,  dry  rot,  etc.  Costs  little  and  goes  far.  Easily  applied  as  paint  or 
spray.  Has  a  hundred  uses  about  the  place.  Every  farmer  should  have  a 
supply  at  all  times.  Your  dealer  has  it— ask  for  AVENARIUS— do  not  take 
substitutes.  Write  for  Bulletin  33,  giving  full  directions  and  prices. 
PRESERVING  CO..  181  FRANKLIN  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Leghorn  Breeding  Stock 
KIRKUP’S  STRAIN 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$1.00  EACH 

A  few  choice  hens  for  breeding  stock  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery  at  a  bargain  price.  Supply  lim¬ 
ited.  A  few  bright  May  hatched  pallets  at  75c. 
each.  Write  at  once  to 

Chestnut  Poultry  Farm 

Kir  hup  Bros.,  Props.,  Mattituck,  /V.  V. 


Moes  Rat  Destroyer 


,  REMOVE  COVER  | 
TO  BAIT 


Patent  Pending 
Get  rid  of  the  rats  in 
your  buildings  and 
poultry  yard  without 
endangering  the  lives 
of  your  doinestic  animals 
and  fowls .  They  cannot 
reach  the  poison  but  the  rats 
can  Any  poison  can  be 


NONE  BUT 
RODENTS  CAN  RtACl 
POISON 


. .  ■  can  Any  poison  can  be 

used  but  wo  recommend  one  that  kills  them  without  odor  and  o  *  • 
one  package  Jive  vntheach  destroyer.  Price  $1.00.  If  notat  your 
ej/i  ^a^^^tovni^midtaMa.carryinir  Chare, prepaid. 

OTIS  &  Af  Q£,  1710  Otis  Binding,  CHICAGO.  ILL 


S.C.  White  Leghoriw-iSL^S'asir^ 

Pineliurst  Poultry  Farm,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 

2,000  S.  G.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

HATCHED  MARCH— APRIL  15th. 

JOHN  l.OliTON  l.EE,  ■  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

2.000  yearling  hens  and  early  pullets.  Quality 
kind  at  right  prices  to  make  room. 

SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Fleuiington,  N.  J. 

R.  I.  REDS  FOR  SALE 

THE  VIBERT  REDS,  scientifically  line  bred  for  heavy 
winter  egg  production,  are  widely  and  favorably 
known  as  THE  HEAVIEST  WINTER  LAYERS.  Some  BEAUT¬ 
IFUL  EARY  PULLETS,  also  FEW  PRIME  HEAVY  LAYING  YEAR¬ 
LING  HENS  for  sale.  Unexcelled  for  winter  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  for  breeding.  Magnificent  breeding 
cockerels  and  hatching  eggs  from  certified  layers  at 
half  spring  prices.  Prompt  service,  strictly  upright 
dealings.  VIBERT  RED  FARM,  Bo«  1,  Westnn,  New  Jersey 

R.  I.  Reds,  Mans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 


MAKE  HENS  LAY*! 


more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chickil 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  boao. 

LATEST  MODEL 

BONE  CUTTER 

I  ■  ■  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clog*. 

^•0  Days'  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

F.W.MANN  CO..  Box  16*  MILFORD.  MASS.  0 


MANN’S 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best  Coarse  or  tine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  18U 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO„  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
P0ULTRYMFN-Sen  i  -c  stamp  for  Illustrated 

l!l„  Catalog  describin g  35  varieties 

LAST  00NEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA 

CASKS  AND  CARTONS. 
_  _  „  FLATS  AN1)  FILLERS 

H.  K.  BRUNNER,  45  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y. 


High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Kggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  leanest. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH.  602  Fifth  St..Brookly 


reqne 

rn.  N. 


Y. 


Pill  I  FT^~ S-  C-  KEI»S,  BARKKI)  ROCKS 
TULLL  I  O  Rna  S.  <  .  W.  LEGHORNS— April 
and  May  Hatchos.  THE  MACKEY  FARMS.  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE-S.  C.  ANCONAS 

Cockerels,  Pullets,  Yearling  Hons.  All  from  prize 
winning  stock.  Record  breaking  layers.  Write  to 
night  and  get  tirstchoice.  C.W.  Simouds.  Homestead,  Pa 

CXjji!^Ln.X3Sr Gr  S.A.T  i  V- : 

Superb  Stock  of  Silver  Campine  Cockerels 

Bargain  prices.  MOHAWK  LOOGE  FARM,  Cornwall,  Conn 

Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain 

ii^;  r's 

125  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  at  farmers 'prices.  Write 

*  u  me  your  wants.  Geo.  F.  Williamson,  Flanders.  N.  J 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  April  Hatched  Pullets 

Young  &  Wyckoff  strain.  200  yearling,  40  two-year 
old  hens.  -Mrs.  W.  XV.  Wisor,  I’atatunk,  N.  Y 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

The  Munnich  Bros,  of  Port  Jervis, 
N.  Y.,  were  induced  by  one  Jail's,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Howard  Auto  Contest  Com¬ 
pany,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  sign  a  promis¬ 
sory  note  for  $1,000.  payable  to  the 
Brooklyn  concern.  Later  Munnich  Bros, 
discovered  that  they  had  been  deceived 
and  brought  suit  to  recover  the  note. 
After  hearing  the  testimony  the  court 
granted  the  plaintiff’s  judgment  in  full 
of  claim  and  costs.  Justice  further  scath¬ 
ingly  condemned  the  tactics  of  the  de¬ 
fendant,  Jaffs  and  others  and  scored  fake 
advertising  schemes  in  general.  lie  said 
that  the  habit  of  scheming  advertising 
men  to  go  about  the  country  inducing  in¬ 
nocent  merchants  to  sign  promissory  notes 
should  be  dealt  with  •  severely. — Local 
Paper. 

No  farmer  was  involved  in  the  above 
case ;  but  farmers  do  have  similar  cases 
when  they  suffer  loss  through  misrepre¬ 
sentation  and  fraud.  Too  often  the 
farmer  pays  up  and  lets  it  go.  Often¬ 
times  they  would  do  better  to  fight  as 
these  merchants  did. 

I  have  noticed  that  you  publish  all 
kinds  of  fake  land  warnings  to  your  sub¬ 
scribers  ;  some  I  have  seen  before  and 
some  not.  I  ran  across  a  variation  of 
the  Long  Island  lots  about  two  years 
ago,  sailing  under  the  flag  of  “Authors’ 
Press.”  A  slick  artist  dropped  in  on  me 
and  told  me  he  had  two  lots  on  Long 
Island  he  wished  to  make  me  a  present 
of,  etc.,  etc.  I  asked  him  in  what  way 
must  I  part  with  the  coin,  and  how 
much?  lie  explained  that  the  Authors’ 
Press  was  all  the  books  of  the  universe 
with  non-essentials  cut  out,  such  as  hero¬ 
ines’  eyes,  shimmering  wool,  just  the 
skeleton  or  scheme  of  the  story,  all  for 
$85.  I  told  him  that  they  would  be  of 
about  as  much  use  to  me  as  a  chicken 
skeleton  with  all  the  meat  eaten  off ;  if 
he  had  to  give  two  lots  to  sell,  the  books, 
I  did  not  want  them,  and  if  the  lots  were 
so  worthless  as  to  be  cheap  premiums 
I  would  not  take  them  even  Without  mak¬ 
ing  any  -  pay nVeiit.  but  not  to  feel-  badly 
about  it.  as  there  were  plenty  of  suckers 
here  who  would  trade  for  such  stuff,  lie 
stood  not  bn  the  order  of  going,  but  went. 

There  is  a  scheme  being  worked  in 
the  Birmingham  district  that  is  very  ef¬ 
fective.  A  large  tract  of  land  is  ac¬ 
quired,  a  steel  plant,  or  some  such  thing, 
which  will  employ  a  lot  of  men,  is  or¬ 
ganized  on  paper ;  contract  is  let  to  clear 
the  site,  the  foundations  are  begun,  and. 
lots  are  sold  to  people  in  the  new  town 
or  tracts  for  farmers  to  supply  them 
with  produce,  etc.  As  soon  as  the  tract 
is  sold  out,  or  the  greater  part  of  it, 
work  stops,  and  the  factory  remains  on 
paper.  It  has  been  the  means  of  un¬ 
loading  a  lot  of  worthless  land  on  the 
unsophisticated.  It  has  been  worked  a 
number  of  times.  Practically  the  same 
scheme,  but  worked  a  little  differently, 
was  tried  near  here,  but  only  a  few  suck¬ 
ers  got  hooked,  as  most  of  the  natives 
have  been  hooked  so  often  in  the  same 
place  that  they  are  kind  of  suspicious  ot 
strangers  who  are  too  generous.  ’This 
may  be  a  new  one  on  you,  but  I  doubt  it. 

Alabama.  M.  A.  r. 

The  Authors’.  Press  was  a  new  one  on 
us;,  but  we  heartily  .  commend  the  pru-. 
donee  and  wisdom  of  our  correspondent. 
But  it  seldom  is.  the  men  who  could  af¬ 
ford  to  lose  who  patronize  such  proposi¬ 
tions.  A  general  suspicion  of  generous 
strangers  would  save  many  a  hard-earned 
dollar  to  credulous  people. 

James  A.  Wigmore,  President  of  the 
Tubes  Realty  and  Terminal  Company, 
of  516  Fifth  Avenue,  for  whom  a  civil 
order  of  arrest  had  been  issued  by  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Justice  Whitaker,  to  in¬ 
sure  his  appearance  in  a  suit  brought 
by  Frederic  W.  Hill,  of  601  West  140th 
Street,  surrendered  himself  at  noon  yes¬ 
terday  at  the  Hotel  St.  Regis,  where  he 
had  apartments,  to  Deputy  Sheriff  Bier. 

Wigmore  furnished  $25,000  bail  and 
was  released  by  Sheriff  Harburger.  Hill 
is  suing  Wigmore  and  James  R.  Jack- 
son.  a  realty  man  serving  a  five-year 
sentence  in  Sing  Sing  Prison  for  lar¬ 
ceny,  in  connection  with  a  deal  involv¬ 
ing  47  acres  of  land  at  Hempstead,  of 
which  Hill  and  Jackson  were  half  own¬ 
ers.  Hill  charged  that  Jackson  and  Wig- 
more  induced  him  to  sell  half  of  the 
property  to  a  dummy  of  Jackson  on  rep¬ 
resentation  that  he  would  receive  $6,000 
an  acre  for  his  share.  At  that  time  the 
land  was  valued  at  $3,500  an  acre.  Hill 
complained  that  the  land  was  sold  for 
$4,000  an  acre  and  that  he  received  no 
part  of  the  proceeds. — Daily  Paper. 

Sometimes  farmers  and  other  small 
investors  living  at  a  distance  are  per¬ 
suaded  to  believe  that  they  can  send  their 
money  to  land  promoters  and  reap  quick 
riches.  What  they  actually  do  is  to  pay 
the  bills  for  the  sleek  promoters  at  de 
luxe  hotels  like  St.  Regis. 

Frank  M.  Wells  and  Frank  C.  Welles, 
of  Ridgefield,  N.  J.,  to-day  filed  a  bill  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  asking  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  receiver  for  the  City 
Realty  Company,  which  owns  orchards 
in  Kansas,  besides  properties  in  Michigan 
and  Washington.  The  company  was  or¬ 
ganized  to  deal  in  suburban  real  estate 


in  New  Jersey,  but  extended  its  opera¬ 
tions  by  purchasing  property  in  several 
Western  States. 

Frank  M.  Wells,  who  is  President  and 
General  Manager  of  the  company,  al¬ 
leges  that  it  is  indebted  to  him  for  a 
large  sum  for  salary  at  $6,000  a  year. 
The  petitioners  assert  that  the  company 
is  now  without  cash  assets,  although  its 
real  estate  holdings  are  of  large  value. 
It  is  also  asserted  that  there  is  now  due 
an  installment  of  $10,000  on  a  mortgage 
for  $35,000  on  the  Clark  Valley  orchards 
in  Miami  County,  Kan. — City  Paper. 

Some  time  back  we  had  difficulty  in 
convincing  some  of  our  young  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  friends  that  they  ran  serious 
risks  in  putting  their  money  into  these 
orchard  propositions.  The  records  of 
failures  are  piling  up  ;  but  we  have  yet  to 
learn  of  the  first  notable  success.  The 
small  investor  rarely  has  anything  but 
a  contract  to  deliver  the  deed  when  pay¬ 
ments  are  completed.  The  property  is 
always  mortgaged  and  the  management 
usually  extravagant.  When  the  crash 
comes  the  contract  is  worthless  and  the 
payments  are  lost. 

Having  been  a  subscriber  of  your  paper 
for  some  time,  after  reading  the  number 
of  claims  you  settle  for  people,  I  would 
like  you  to  collect  one  for  us.  September, 
1910,  we  shipped  via  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R. 
IL  R.  700  baskets  of  grapes  by  freight 
to  York  &  Whitney  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
The  baskets  were  all  put  in  the  car  very 
carefully  and  the  car  sealed  by  the  agent 
and  on  its  arrival  at  Boston  there  were 
quite  a  number  of  baskets  upside  down 
and  the  grapes  crushed  and  had  to  be 
sold  at  a  loss.  The  railroad  acknowledged 
the  claim  for  $14,  but  after  receiving  the 
freight  bill  and  all  the  other  papers  con¬ 
nected  with  it  they  refused  to  pay  the 
loss.  A.  T.  s. 

New  York. 

The  claim  was  declined  by  the  railroad 
because  York  &  Whitney  accepted  the 
shipment  as  in  good  order.  The  damaged 
condition  should  have  been  noted  on  the 
receipt.  In  neglecting  to  do  this  the 
commission  house  made  it  impossible  for 
the  shipper  to  recover  from  the  railroad ; 
and  in  equity  should  stand  the  loss  in¬ 
stead  of  forcing  it  upon  the  shipper. 

I  am  a  small,  berry  grower,  and  have 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  correct  re¬ 
turns  for  berries  shipped.  I  shipped  all 
berries  to  different  parties  in  same  town 
on  a  two  cents  per  quart  commission. 
Not  being  satisfied  with  the  sales  from 
one  party.  I  decided  to  go  there  direct 
and  buy  my  own  berries.  I  bought  28 
quarts  from  my  own  crate  and  paid  18 
cents  per  quart  and  got  a  receipt  for 
same.  When  this  man  sent  me  back  re¬ 
turns  for  that  same  crate  he  billed  them 
to  me  at  16  cents.  I  have  positive  proof 
of  this.  What  am  I  to  do  and  cannot 
the  party  be  made  to  settle  at  my  terms? 

New  York.  J.  s. 

This  ,  seems  to  be  a  case  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation  or  fraud.  Under  the  criminal 
code  the  agent  is  liable  to  criminal  pros¬ 
ecution.  The  principal  may.  swear  out  a 
warrant  for  his  arrest;  or  the  evidence 
may  be.  turned  over  to  the  district  attor¬ 
ney  with  request  for  prosecution. 

Hurrah  for  The  R.  N.-Y. !  It  is  a 
terror  to  evil-doers,  including  “forgetful” 
commission  men.  Very  soon  after  I  re¬ 
ceived  your  letter  re  my  claim  against 
the  Boston  commission  house,  I  received 
returns  from  them  for  the  three  crates 
of  eggs  sent  early  in  the  Winter.  No 
word  of  explanation  came,  simply  checks 
and  return  slips,  the  same  as  if  there 
had  been  no  delay  or  trouble.  On  two 
crates  they  paid  more  than  their  letter 
stated,  and  under  the  circumstances  the 
settlement  is  satisfactory ;  and  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  your  assistance,  which 
brought  them  to  time.  I  feel,  however, 
that  without  your  help  I  should  probably 
not  have  secured  it  without  expense  for 
collection.  c.  J.  D. 

Delaware. 

In  this  case  we  withhold  the  name  in 
consideration  of  the  prompt  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  settlement  on  our  request.  Such 
experiences,  however,  are  irritating  to 
shippers.  The  consignee  made  no  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  goods.  A  night  let¬ 
ter  of  inquiry  brought  the  reply  that  re¬ 
turns  were  being  made  at  31  cents.  The 
returns,  however,  failed  to  materialize, 
and  the  account  was  sent  to  us.  In  10 
days  a  remittance  was  sent  to  the  shipper 
at  six  cents  above  the  price  originally 
promised.  There  may  or  may  not  be  sat¬ 
isfactory  explanation  of  the  apparently 
damaging  circumstances,  but  for  this 
time  we  give  them  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  J.  J.  D. 


Willis  :  “I  see  a  fellow  in  New  York 
took  out  $250,000  insurance  on  $200 
worth  of  goods.”  Gillis :  “That’s  noth¬ 
ing.  I  know  a  lot  of  fellows  who  carry 
$25,000  life  insurance  on  a  30-cent  life.” 
Puck. 


Where  Accuracy 
Is  a  Big  Factor! 


Gone  are  the  days  of  haphazard 
Farm  methods.  Now  farms  are  run 
on  definite  schedule.  Moments  are 
golden.  Each  farm  is  a  big  manufac¬ 
turing  plant.  Its  employees,  its  ma¬ 
chinery,  the  soil  itself — all  are  crowd¬ 
ed  to  fullest  capacity.  The  saving  of 
each  moment  counts  in  lowering 
production  costs. 

The  farmer,  more  than  the  city 
business  man,  needs  an  accurate  and 
dependable  watch. 

Your  city  man  can  better  afford  a 
make-shift.  He  is  only  a  block  away 


from  the  repair  shop.  And  he  lives 
and  works  where  public  clocks  face 
him  on  every  hand.  So,  when  his 
watch  goes  wrong,  he  suffers'  only 
slight  inconvenience. 

The  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
miles  away  from  the  watch  doctor. 
Unless  he  bought  it  from  a  reputable 
jeweler  and  had  it  then  and  there 
expertly  regulated  to  his  personal 
requi  remen  Is — his  watch  is  gping  to 
run  fast  or  slow.  For  regulatijm  or 
repairs  he  must  take  it  or  sen’tf'it  in 
— and  wait! 
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absolutely  insures  you  against  watch 
troubles. 

First,  because  of  the  way  it’s  made. 

Second,  because  of  the  way  it’s  sold. 

We  take  six  full  months  to  build  it. 
Then  it  must  run  700  hours  on  trial 
and  it  is  inspected 
411  times  in  themak- 
ing.  Finally.it  must 
keep  perfect  time  in 
a  refrigerator  and 
then  in  an  electric 
oven.  Then, and  then 
only,  it  is  ready  for 
you.  No  condition  to 
which  your  habits  and  environments 
can  subject  it  can  more  severely  test 
its  "staying”  qualities. 

Having  produced,  in  the  SOUTH 
BEND,  the  Master  Time-piece,  our 
next  responsibility  is  to  deliver  it  as 
such  to  you.  This  we  could  not  do  if 


we  permitted  the  SOUTH  BEND  to 
be  sold  by  mail. 

For  only  a  jeweler— and  a  very  expert 
one  at  that— can  properly  regulate  it  to 
your  person.  So  we  have  picked  15,083  jew¬ 
elers  in  the  large  cities  and  the  small  vil¬ 
lages  of  the  United  States  to  sell  SOUTH 
BEND  Watches. 
Each  of  the  15,083 
knows  this  famous  ice- 
pro  or,  furnace-proof 
watch  from  A  to  Z. 
Each  is  an  expert  in 
watch  regulation. 

You  can  rely  upon 
it  that  any  SOUTH 
BEND  Watch  sold  to 
you  by  any  SOUTH  BEND  dealer  will 
give  life-time  satisfaction  and  service. 
This  much— and  more— we  guarantee. 

Look  up  your  SOUTH  BEND  dealer. 
Have  him  show  you  different  SOUTH 
BEND  models.  Meanwhile,  write  ns 
and  get  our  free  book.  “  HOW  AND 
TO  SELECT  A  GOOD 


Sold  Only 
by  Jewelers 


WHERE 
WATCH.” 

THE  SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  CO.,  19  Rowley  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  • 
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Creamery,  extra,  lb .  32  @  32$^ 

Good  to  Choice  . 28  @  31 

Lower  Grades .  23  @  26 

State  Dairy,  best .  30  @  31 

Common  to  Good .  24  @  29 
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White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  40  @  45 
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King . 
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Wolf  River . . 
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Fall  Pippin . . 
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Windfalls,  bbl . 

Pears  — Bartlett,  bbl . 

Bose,  bbl . 

Clairgeu.  bbl . 

Anjou,  bbl . 

KietTer.  bbl . 

Seckel.  bbl . 

Flemish  Beauty,  bbl . 

Blackberries,  qt . . 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Raspberries,  red.  pint  . 

Peaches,  Western  N.  Y.,  bkt. 

Up-River,  bkt . 

Plums.  81  b.  bkt . 

Grapes— Concord.  18  lb.  case. 

Niagara,  case  . 

Delaware,  case  . 

Black,  41b.  bkt . 

Figs,  fresh,  qt . 

Muskmelons.  nearby,  bbl.... 

Colorado,  crate . 

Watermelons,  carload  . 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  . 

Medium  . . 

Pea  . 

Red  Kidney . 

Lima,  California . 


2  50 
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2  50 

@  4  00 

3  0(1 
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(-  2  00 
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@  0.40 
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Common  to  good .  30  @  33 
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German  crop .  63  @  66 
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Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  >5 

Beets,  bbl .  1  50  @  1  75 
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Cucumbers,  bu .  1  00  @  1  50 

Pickles,  bbl .  100  @2  50 

Cabbage.  100  .  3  00  @600 

Sweet  Corn.  100  .  50  @  1  25 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  2  00  @  4  50 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  26  @1(0 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  75  @  1  25 

Xkra-  l»u .  50  @  1  00 

Ouions— State  and  W'n,  100  lb.  bag....  1  50  @  1  75 

Orange  Co..  100  I  b  bag  .  1  50  @  2  00 

Peppers,  Jersey,  bbl .  75  @  1  50 

leas,  hu .  1  OO  @  2  Oo 

Radishes.  100  bunches  .  50  @  1  00 

String  Beans,  bu .  50  @  1  00 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl  .  50  @  75 

Egg  Plants.  Jersey. box .  20  @  40 

Tomatoes. Jersey,  box .  25  ®  75 

lurnip^.  white,  bbl .  100  @175 

Rutabaga  .  1  00  @  1  25 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  broilers  lb . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters . 

Ducks . . 

Geese . 

Turkeys . 

Guineas,  pair . 


IS  @  19 

17  @  IS 

11  @  13 

14  @  17 

11  @  12 

14  @  16 

65  ®  70 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  fresh  killed,  best  . 

Common  to  good . . . 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 

Broilers,  common  to  good  . 

Roasters . 

Fowls .  . 

Squabs,  dox....  . 


19  @  20 

16  @  18 
28  @  30 

21  @  23 

20  @  21 

12  @  13 

1  00  @  4  25 


These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay: 

Eggs,  fancy  white,  dox .  48  @  52 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  40  @  45 

Ordinary  grades .  25  @  30 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  38  @  42 

Tub.  choice .  30  @  35 

Chickens,  roasting,  ib, .  25  @  28 

Fowls .  20  @  24 


Butter,  nearby  creamery . 

Western  creamery . 

...  30 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery . 

...  44 

Gathered  fresh . 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls . 

Roasters . 

Hay— No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Stock  Hav . 

Straw — Rye  . 

Millleed — Bran,  ton . 

Middlings . 

Mixed  Feed . 

...28  OU 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


Peaches.  16  qt.  bkt .  65 

Plums .  25  @  35 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

34 
32 
45 
40 
20 

®  28 
@22  50 
@21  (JO 
@16  HO 
@14  00 
@19  00 
@27  00 
@31  U0 

_ _ _  @29  (10 

Live  Stock— Milch  Cows . 50  00  @125  (10 

Beef  Cows,  100  lbs  .  4  50  @  5  00 

Steers .  7  25  @  9  U0 

Calves.  100  lbs .  5  00  @10  00 

Hogs,  100  lbs .  8  50  @9  00 


BUSINESS  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  Te’xas  i>eanut  ccop  is  expected  to 
be  about  1,200,000  bushels,  nearly  three 
times  last  year’s  yiela. 

The  walnut  crop  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  this  year  will  total  about  13,500  tons, 
worth  not  far  from  $4,000,000. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  Philadelphia 
&  ^Reading  for  the  fiscal  year  was  $20,- 
015,376,  nearly  one-third  more  than  for 
the  previous  year. 

The  Bank  of  England  dividend  for  the 
past  six  months  will  be  4%  per  cent. 
654,885  pounds  sterling  being  required 
to  meet  this  payment.  The  surplus  profit 
above  this  amount  is  3,014,000  pounds. 

A  freight  train  loaded  largely  with  fish 
and_  lobsters  leaves  Boston.  Mass.,  daily 
at  5.55  P.  M.,  reaching  New  York  at 
1.50  A.  M„  some  of  the  fish  being  dis¬ 
tributed  in  time  for  breakfast. 

In  Michigan  building  and  loan  associa¬ 
tions  have  had  a  very  prosperous  year. 
The  membership  in  those  associations  is 
now  55.020,  and  the  assets.  324.08S.622. 
an  increase  of  $1,087,223  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  year. 


SILO  REPORTS. 

All  silos  here  are  built  of  wood,  tub 
form.  Farmers  feel  that  silos  are  neces¬ 
sary  on  dairy  farms,  and  none  has  gone 
out  of  use.  The  corn  crop  is  very  good 
in  this  section.  c.  k. 

Romeo,  Mich. 

Quite  a  number  of  silos  have  been 
built  in  this  locality  this  season:  there 
seems  to  be  about  an  equal  number  of 
wood  and  tile  blocks  (not  made  of  con¬ 
crete,  but  of  clay  and  burned).  No. 
concrete  (made  of  cement)  that  I 
know  of.  I  do  not  know  of  any  silos  that 
have  gone  out  of  use.  I  have  not  had 
experience  with  them  myself,  but  every¬ 
one  who  has  them  seems  to  like  them, 
and  I  wish  to  put  one  up  as  soon  as  I 
can.  I  do  not  know  if  there  will  be  corn 
enough  to  fill  the  silos,  but  I  think  there 
will  be.  \v.  s.  11. 

Rittman,  O. 

A  number  of  new  silos  have  been  built 
in  this  town  the  past  year,  mostly  stave; 
none  discarded.  On  the  Woodnutt  Stock 
Farm  two  stave  silos  of  175  tons  capac¬ 
ity  each,  were  built  three  years  ago.  The 
owner  is  now  building  two  more  of  125 
capacity  each.  These  are  built  of 
glazed  tile.  First  cost  is  more,  but  they 
are  non-freezing  and  indestructible.  I 
think  there  is  enough  corn  raised  in  town 
to  fill  them  all.  Like  the  automobile; 
they  have  come  to  stay  and  are  constant¬ 
ly  increasing  iu  number.  w\  e. 

Millerton,  N.  Y. 

There  were  many  new  silos  built  last 
year,  and  many  more  being  built  now. 
Wood  is  the  favorite.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  out  of  use.  Corn  crop  large  enough 
to  fill  silos.  m.  E.  A. 

Rushsylvania,  O. 

Silos  here  are  of  wood,  with  concrete 
foundation.  All  are  in  use.  They  are 
considered  profitable.  Those  who  have 
silos  have  bottom  lands  which  grow 
plenty  of  corn.  f.  m:.  w. 

Creal  Springs,  Ill. 

With  12  farmers  in  our  district,  two 
new  silos  were  put  up  last  year;  two 
more  are  going  up  this  year,  making  nine 
silos  iu  the  district.  Three  of  the  silos 
have  not  been  used  for  the  past  three 


years ;  the  farms  changed  hands  three 
years  ago  and  the  new  men  do  not  use 
their  silos.  Stone  silo  is  the  one  most  in 
use.  The  corn  crop  is  not  large  with  us 
this  year,  on  account  of  the  drought,  but 
I  think  most  of  the  silos  will  be  full.  I 
think  that  our  district  is  a  fair  sample 
of  the  town.  a.  r. 

Franklin,  N.  Y. 

A  considerable  number  of  silos  were 
put  up  in  this  section  last  season,  and 
more  are  going  up  this.  In  every  in¬ 
stance  these  are  of  wood  construction. 
There  are  only  two  silos  of  concrete,  to 
my  knowledge,  anywhere  in  this  section. 
These  are  on  the  Whitney  Point  Stock 
Farm  ;  one  of  hollow  block  construction, 
the  other  of  solid  wall.  Both  are  very 
satisfactory,  I  understand.  A  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  silos  in  this  immediate  lo¬ 
cality  are  built  of  round  construction 
with  wood  hoops  and  two  thicknesses  of 
rough  boards  with  paper  between  nailed 
up  and  down  on  the  hoops  (upon  the  in¬ 
side).  These  silos  when  properly  put 
up  are  entirely  satisfactory.  Many  of 
them  are  boarded  on  the  outside  and  bat¬ 
tened,  although  some  are  not.  Most  of 
the  silos  being  put  up  at  present  are  of 
stave  construction  (with  iron  hoops). 
Owing  to  the  increasing  scarcity  of  lum¬ 
ber  farmers  are  not  able  to  fnrnish  it 
themselves.  The  writer  knows  of  only 
few  silos  having  gone  out  of  use,  gener¬ 
ally  owing  to  their  having  become* unfit 
to  keep  silage  properly.  Speaking  gen¬ 
erally  I  think  all  dairymen  consider  silos 
a  good  thing;  many,  however,  don’t  have 
them.  There  are  many  reasons  why  they 
don’t,  the  principal  and  controlling  one 
being  the  first  cost  of  erection.  The  corn 
crop  here  almost  without  exception  is 
poor.  There  isn’t  going  to  be  any  trouble 
to  get  it  all  into  the  silo  this  Fall. 

Whitney  Point,  N.  Y.  j.  1.  j. 

There  is  but  one  silo  being  built  for 
this  season’s  crop  in  this  community,  but 
would  have  been  more  if  the  corn  had 
grown.  Wood  silos  are  the  standard 
around  here ;  there  are  no  silos  going  out 
of  use  to  my  knowledge.  The  farmers 
think  that  silos  are  very  important  and 
should  be  on  every  farm.  Corn  is  not 
over  35  per  cent  of  a  crop  in  the  central 
part  of  Broome  County,  many  fields  not 
being  over  eight  to  14  inches'  high.  Au¬ 
gust  22  was  the  first  rain  since  the  fore 
part  of  June.  m.  l.  m’i. 

Ilarpersville.  N.  Y. 

There  are  five  silos  being  constructed 
this  year  near  here.  I  only  know  of  two 
farmers  abandoning  them.  Farmers  con¬ 
sider  it  best  way  to  handle  corn.  The 
corn  crop  is  badly  dried  up.  We  had  a 
good  rain  yesterday  that  may  revive  it 
some.  Ilay  crop  about  two-thirds  last 
year’s  crop.  Oats  are  mostly  yielding 
well,  some  over  50  bushels  to'  the  acre. 
Potatoes  do  not  promise  much.  Early 
ones,  the  tops  of.  are  dead.  No  apples 
or  pears.  Pastures  are  burned  brown. 
Stock  are  eating  all  small  brush  they  can 
reach.  c.  A.  j. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  THE 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
’  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf.  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  iur  on. 

We  tan  and  finish  «hom  right  ;  niako 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides:  how  and  when  we  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  onr  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  call  skins  ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  For  Company, 

571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  IS.  Y. 


ROOFING 


-95  CENTS  ROLL— 108  Feet, 
Nails,  Cement.  RUBBER  ROOFING 
CO.,  5  Co.tlandt  Street,  New  Tnrk 


WANTED- ALFALFA  HA  Y-State  quality  and 
**  price  first  letter.  L.  FRIEND,  JR.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


CINGLE  MAN  WANTED— For  general  work 
u  on  farm.  Commence  at  once.  Must  have  good 
habits  and  ability.  Middle  aged  preferred.  Good 
home  to  right  party.  Reference  and  wages  first 
letter.  E.  K.  Hjnilman,  Montgomery.  N.  Y, 


_  home  or  farm.  Mamed  Had  practical  experience  in  farm- 
insr,  fruit  growing-,  chicken  raiding,  carpenter  work,  plumbing, 
painting  and  remodeling  buildings.  R.  care  R.  X.-T. 


Man  and  Wife  Wanleth.Ss.’ffiUia 

nows,  wife  to  take  care  of  poultry  and  board  onn 
man.  Do  not  answer  unless  you  want  to  work,  can 
fnrnish  good  references,  most  be  temperate. 

WHITE  HOUSE  FARMS,  Paeti,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


UfANTE D— POSITION  AS  WORKING 
™  FARM  MANAGER — Practical,  life  experience 
in  general  farming,  stock,  poultry,  garden,  lawns. 
Winter  eggs:  married.  C.  B.  A.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


Uf  ANTED— BY  MARRIED  MAN- Position  on  up-to 
11  date  Dairy  and  grain  farm.  Six  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Has  mechanical  ability.  J.  W.  R.,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


POSITION  W  A  N  TE  D-Kxperienced,  reliable 
*  yonng  man.  college  trained,  on  ponltry  farm  or 

gentleman’s  estate.  PRICE,  795  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  N.  t. 


Dewitt  &  beilin 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS 

OFFICE:  -  PARK  HOUSE,  VINELAND.  N.  J. 

Suburban  Homes,  Fruit  and  Ponltry  Farms  a  Spe¬ 
cialty,  21  acres — 5  acres  in  woods.  House  of  5 
Rooms.  Back  Shed.  2  acres  in  Strawberries,  1  acre 
in  Blackberries,  125  I ‘each  trees.  Price,  $1,7011,  only 
$700  cash.  Great  Bargain.  Correspondence  solicited. 


Of\  7  A  PDCC  2-STORY  12-ROOM 

^ ^  ^  HOUSE— plastered  and 

painted.  Large  barns  with  basement  aud  concrete 
floors,  stanchions  for  44  cows.  All  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Hog  honse,  hen  house,  all  painted.  Good 
round  siio.  Plenty  fruit.  Buildings  insured  for 
$4,000.  *2  mile  to  school.  2  miles  to  markets  ami 

R.K.  town.  Fine  crop  this  year:  largest  corn  in  the 
county.  ,  Price.  $8,000,  half  cash.  HALL’S  FARM 
AGENCY*,  Ovreso,  Tioga  County,  New  Y’ork 


We  have  in  this  section  about  75  per 
cent  of  last  year’s  crop,  or  about  50  per 
cent  of  a  full  crop  of  apples  (Winter). 
The  weather  conditions  have  not  affect¬ 
ed  them  very  mneb,  in  my  opinion,  but 
an  infection  of  apple  scab  came  on  dur¬ 
ing  the  blossomiug  period  which  will  re¬ 
duce  the  No.  1  apples  to  more  than  25 
per  cent  of  a  full  crop.  No  buyers  here 
yet.  D.  b.  w. 

Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

Fed  cattle,  seven  to  7 (A  ;-  scrubs,  six 
to  seven;  cows,  $40  to  $70;  poultry,  13; 
horses,  best.  $400  to  $600  per  pair ;'  good, 
$200  to  $300  per  pair;  cheap  horses  from 
$25  to  360  per  head.  Butter,  creamery, 
24  to  30;  dairy.  20  to  25;  oats,  39; 
wheat,  DO;  potatoes.  50;  apples.  50; 
plums,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  peaches,  $2  per 
bushel.  o.  P.  N. 

A  f gyle,  Mich. 

I  live  nine  miles  from  Creston,  the 
county  seat  of  Union  County.  We  mar¬ 
ket  almost  all  the  produce  we  raise  there. 
Corn.  60;  wheat.  74;  oats,  35;  bay,  $10: 
straw,  6.  We  ship  almost  all  our  fat 
corn-fed  cattle  and  hogs  either  to  Chi¬ 
cago  or  St.  Joseph ;  tho.y  vary  in  price 
according  to  quality.  The  shipper  at  our 
station  was  paying  Seven  cents  to-day 
for  hogs :  fat  cows  about  $5  to  $5.50;  fat 
heifers.  $5.50  to  $6.  The  home  butcher 
is  paying  85  for  fat  heifers  and  selling 
steak  at  25  cents.  We  get  12  cents  per 
dozen  for  eggs ;  do  not  sell  butter.  We 
sell  our  butter  fat.  get  26  cents  per 
pound.  There  are  wagons  driven  through 
the  country  gathering  up  the  cream  ;  they 
get  one  cent  per  pound.  Potatoes  are 
worth  SO;  there  is  very  little  garden  pro¬ 
duce  to  sell  here  this  year  on  account  of 
the  extremely  dry  weather.  We  have  had 
the  hottest  and  driest  Summer  for  a  great 
many  years.  Corn  is  our  main  crop,  and 
it  will  not  make  over  one-half  crop.  Pas¬ 
tures  are  very  dry.  Apples  are  40  to 
50  cents  per  bushel ;  peaches,  $1.50 ; 
cherries  sold  for  $2  per  bushel ;  straw¬ 
berries  Sl/J  cents  per  quart :  blackberries, 
eight;  raspberries,  10.  Iowa  farmers 
are  in  need  of  some  good  farm  hands; 
we  cannot  get  help  enough  to  do  the 
work  properly.  We  are  paying  married 
men  from  $30  to  $35  per  month,  furnish 
house,  garden  spot,  cow,  let  them  raise 
all  the  chickens  they  want,  but  if  some 
of  those  fellows  back  East  would  come 
out  here  they  could  soon  have  a  good 
home.  Land  here  is  selling  from  $50  to 
$150  per  acre.  I  think  the  farmers  of 
this  county  have  bought  500  automobiles 
in  the  last  two  years.  c.  H.  L. 

Diagonal,  Iowa. 


Ho  1 31112  TO  Farm?  FOB  sale  from  $1,850  up.  stock  anti 
UClanai  “  1  “•  “lo  crops  Often  included.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  Address,  Dept.  11-18.  Main  office. 
C  n  Pnce>  F*nn  Agency,  State  and  Warren  Sts-,  Tren- 
v..  u.  tvuac  ton,  (j  j  Branch  offices  in  19  States. 


Wanted  to  Rent— A  100-acre  Dairy  Farm 

by  an  up-to-date  farmer,  with  team  and  tools.  Also 
some  Registered  stock.  Best  of  reference.  Would 
invest  some  capital.  F.  S  LAMS0N,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


^^^nTyB^^LeveTTertUe^aviBtthlrm^^t^^esr 

desirable  locations.  Get  ley  list  at  best 
f  CENTRAL  Bargains.  Square  deal  always 

HEW  mu]  fre^  C.  McCarty,  Aabnn,  N.  Y. 


FAR  SAI  F_FAKM  of  67  ACHES- 1  and  level 

1  uil  unLL  3nd  productive:  good  buildings  and 
fences:  fine  location:  50  miles  from  Philadelphia 

Address,  JOHN  SPKKNKLE,  Oxford,  Pa. 


IIK  YV  JERSEY  FA  RMS— Profitable  New  Jersey 
11  Farms  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Un¬ 
surpassed  Marketing  facilities.  Desirable  Home  sur¬ 
roundings.  List  Free-  A.  W.  Dresser,  Barfingtos,  N.  J. 


150! 


Fk  KJIS  FOB  SALE — Near  Phil*.  and  Trenton  markets: 
I  good  R.R.  and  trolley  facilities.  New  catalogue.  Es¬ 
tablished  25  years.  HORACE  G.  REEDER.  Newtown,  Pa. 


MONEY  MARINS  FARMS  NEAR  PHIlADElPHIA-t'atafogue 

free;  write  requirements.  W.  H.  Stevens,  Perkule,  p». 


New  York  State  FintsML,5&i-^i  aT. 


ARM  BARGAINS — Beautiful  Perkiomen  Valley,  near 
Philadelphia:  catalog  free  E.  A.  Stevens, Perkasie, Pa 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  ns  for  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  6  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  -  -  -  New  York 


FIJXTE  QUALITY 

Near-by,  Brown  or  White  Eggs 

are  bringing  extravagant  prices.  Ship  ns. 
Prompt  Returns.  Commission,  5%. 

GEO.  M.  RITTENHOUSE  &  CO. 
154  Keaile  St.,  New  Y  ork.  License  No.  56 


W ANTED 

Poultry.  Fancy  Eggs.  Chestnuts  &  Shellbarks 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO.,  -  229  Washington  St..  New  Yt»k 


GEO.  P.  HASIMOXD.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIS 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 


v  ucosD,  x  viuiijiy,  iu  USill  OOI1U 

and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignment; 
solicited.  *  34  &  3G  Little  13th  St..  New  York 


Poultry  Netting 


— Write  for  bargain  price*. 

EXCELSIOR  WIRE  MFG 
CO.,  5  Cortlandt  St  .N.Y 


"I  lost  a  number  of  bogs,  and  more  were 
dying ;  tlien  1  sent  for  your  ‘Sal  Vet.’  Fed  it 
to  them  immediately  upon  its  arrival,  and  they 
at  once  picked  up  and  are  flourishing  and  thriv¬ 
ing  like  the  .biblical  ‘Green  liny  Tree.’  -  We  have 
been  killing  some  of  these  hogs' and  .selling  them 
for  more  than’tlie  market  prices.  If  it  had  not 
been  -for- the  ■'Sal  Vet'-fed  them.  I'ntn  sure  that 
we  would -not  have  had  one  left  to  sell.”  "i 
EDWARD  F.  DIB  HI. K  (Seedgrower) , 

Iloueoye  Fnlls,  N.  Y. 


‘‘When  I  put  up  my  sheep  for  the  winter.  1  had 
eleven  very  thin  ones  In  the  bunch.  I  sold  five 
of  thefie  to  one  of  my  neighbors,  who  takes  extra 
good  care  of  his  stock,  and  they  kept  .growing 
poorer  right  along.  Bast  week  one  of  these  died, 
and  he  found  her  full  of  stomach  worms.  Those 
i  kept  are  fine  sheep  now.  They  seemed  to  have 
gained  every  minute  since  they  have  had  ‘Sal 
Vet.’  ”  GEORGE  E.  Tit AXEIJj, 

Rt.  No.  5,  Rome  N.  Y. 


“Have  used  stock  remedies  of  all  kinds,  but 
could  not  truthfully  recommend  any  of  them  until 
I  got  your  ‘Sal  Vet.'  It  is  all  you  claim,  and 
more,  too.  My  experience  has  been  such  that  I 
feel  that  every  stockman  should  keep  a  supply 
constantly  on  hand.  ‘Sal  Vet'  certainly  has  all 
competitors  stopped.  There  Is  no  guess  work 
about  results,  if  directions  are  followed.” 

CIIAS.  D.  LAMOREAUX, 

Odessa,  N.  Y. 


“I  have  a  pair  of  horses,  eight  and  nine  years 
old,  which  weigh  2,840  pounds.  A  year  ago  1 
offered  to  sell  them  for  $,‘175. 00,  but  could  not,  as 
they  were  out  of  condition — wormy,  poor  and 
hide  bound.  Yesterday  a  man  was  here,  and 
after  trying  the  same  team,  offered  the  $525.00 
for  them.  They  had  no  more  grain  thntt  before, 
but  just  a  little  'Sal  Vet’  before  them  all  the 
time.  ‘Sal  Vet'  will  work  wonders  for  any 
horse.”  OLIVER  II.  ELLIS. 

Arkpoft,  N.  Y. 


A II  Around  the  Circuit 


At  Every  I  air  and  Stock  Show 

-  -  -  -----  — -  -  -  -  -  -  - 


ROSCOE  M.  WOOD — Soc'y  The 
Ktnruliud  Dclnino  Merino  Record, 
Snlino,  Michigan,  nays.  “Wo  havo 
found  a  worm  preventive  In  *  SAL- 
VET"  when  proper  conditions  are 
maintained  nnd  it  la  kept  constantly 
baforo  the  Ilock  bo  they  can  eat  all 
they  wnnt  and  havo  no  other  salt. 


L.  H.  COOCH,  Editor  of  tho 
Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia  Pa. 
nays— “Aftor  feeding  * ‘SAL- VET" 
to  my  horsea  and  cows  for  n  month, 
1  atn  glad  to  givo  tho  preparation 
my  honrty  endorsement.  21  cowu 
fed  "SAL-VET"  ehowed  a  condl- 
tion  that  wan  really  remarkahlo." 


Mon.  A.  J.  LOVEJOY,  Rohcoo. 
Ill.,  Pres.  International  Live  Stock 
KxpoHition,  Soc'y  Berkshire^  Swine 
Breeders  Aes’n,  nnd  State  Senator 
of  Illinois,  writea;  "SAL-VET",  in 
tho  beat  thing  we  have  ever  used 
We  can  heartily  recommend  it  to  all 


S.  R.  FEIL 

President  | 


Regisierod 

Pharmacist 

Graduate 

National 

Institute  ot 

Pharmacy 


You  to  Judge 
Yourself 


Now  I  Ask 


I  am  willing  to  let  you  decide  on  your  own  farm,  the  real  value  of 
using  SAL-VET  on  your  own  stock.  I  have  PROVED  to  the  satisfaction 
of  thousands  of  prominent  farmers  and  stockmen,  breeders  and  prizewinners, 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  that  SAL-VET  is  DEATH  TO 
L  WORMS — is  a  big  profit  producer — that  it  prevents  losses  by  putting  stock 
a  .in  condition  to  better  resist  disease — that  it  saves  feed — saves  worry  and 
makes  healthier,  thriftier,  more  valuable  anifnals.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
\  that  I  can  refer  you  to  hundreds  of  breeders  who  have  used  SAL-VET 
1§|  I  STAND  READY  TO  PROVE  ALL  THIS  TO  YOU  ON  YOUR 
m  m  STOCK  BEFORE  YOU  PAY  ME  A  PENNY. 


The  Great  Worm  Destroyer  and  Conditioner 


is  a  wonderful  medicated  salt,  prepared  especially  to  rid 
farm  animals  of  their  greatest  enemies — the  stomach  and  intestinal 
worms.  These  destructive  pests  cause  90%  of  live  stock  losses  and 
no  telling  how  much  in  wasted  feed.  They  keep  your  animals  in  a 
weakened,  unthrifty  condition  and  consume  the  feed  that  ought  to 
be  making  your  profit.  You  may  not  always  notice  their  presence, 
but  all  stock  are  infested  and  cannot  thrive  until  you  rid  them  of  these 
pests.  Let  me  rid  your  stock  of  these  profit-eaters.  Let  me  make 
your  stock  healthier,  sleeker,  more  profitable.  Ill  prove  my  claims  before  you  pay. 


Fll  Feed  Your  Stock 


60  Days  Before  You  Pay 


Just  tell  me  how  many  head  of 

stock  you  have,  or  want  to  feed — Fill  out 
the  coupon  below — Send  it  to  me  person¬ 
ally  according  to  the  address  given,  and 
I’ll  ship  you  enough  SAL-VET  to  feed 
your  stock  60  days.  DO  THIS  NOW. 
Don’t  take  chances.  Insure  good  health 
in  your  herds  and  greater  profits. 


Stock  Relish  It— Doctor  Themselves 


SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  Pres.  < 

THE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO.  % 

Dept.  RNY9-27-I3  Cleveland.  O.  ^ 

Ship  me  enough  SAL-VET  to  last  my  stock  60 
days.' I  will  pay  the  freight  charges  when  it  ar¬ 
rives,  agree  to  report  results  promptly  in  60  days 
and  at  that  time  pay  for  it  if  it  does  what  you 
claim.  If  it  does  not,  you  are  to  cancel  the  charge. 

(.132] 

Name _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


There  is  no  drenching — no  dosing — no  trouble — in  feeding  SAL-VET. 

Simply  put  it  where  stock  can  get  to  it.  They’ll  make  better  gains  with  no  more  feed. 
You  will  be  repaid  many  times  over  in  bigger  profits  and  protection  against  loss. 


r.o. 


Shipping  Sta _ _ _ — _  Stale . 


Don9t  Send  /He  One  Cent — Just  the:  Coupon 

k  Mail  the  coupon  properly  filled  in — tell  me  how  many  head  of 
^  stock  you  have  and  I’ll  ship  you  enough  SAL-VET  to  last  them  60  days. 
▼  You  simply  pay  the  freight  charge  when  it  arrives.  Let  your  stock  run  to 
it  freely.  In  60  days  report  results.  If  SAL-VET  does  not  do  what  I 
^  claim  I’ll  cancel  the  charge,  and  you  won't  owe  me  a  penny.  I  could 
™  not  make  you  a  fairer  offer. 

^  SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  President 

♦  THE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO.,  Mfg.  Chemists 

%  Dept.  RNY  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Look  For 
This  Label 

on  nil  8AL-VE 
I’  irkaiio  b, 
Don’t  bo  de- 
coivod  by  iml- 
tationB. 

Don’t  buy 
“Hal”  this  or  , 

*  ’Sui”  that.  Got 

tho  original 

nu i no  SAL- VET. 


PRICES: 40  lbs-  *2—  100 


dumber  of  Sheep.. _ ..Hogs _ - — Cattle _ Horses - - - 


$9 


lbs..  $5:  200  lbs., 

300  lbs.,  $13;  500  lbs.,  $21.12. 

No  orders  filled  for  less  than  40  lbs. 
on  this  00-day  trial  offer.  ^cv,l'r  »0'11 
in  bulk:  only  In  Trade-Marked  SAL- 
VET  packages.  Shipments  for  00  days 
trial  aro  based  on  1  lb.  of  SAI.-VLl 
for  each  sheep  or  hog.  and  4  lbs.  for 
each  horso  or  head  of  cattle,  as  near 
as  wo  can  come  without  breaking  reg¬ 
ular  slio  packages. 


COVER  CROPS  IN  MARYLAND. 
Keeping  the  Soil  Well  Clothed. 

I  wonder  if  the  name  “cover  crop"  was  suggested 
by  that  other  designation  “bare  earth.”  It  may 
well  have  been,  for  the  earth  seeks  to  cover  its 
bareness  with  vegetation.  It  abhors  nakedness  just 
as  nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  I  remember  meeting  a 
man  who  seriously  contended  that  the 
pampas  of  South  American  and  the 
prairies  of  this  country  must  once  upon 
a  time  have  been  covered  with  great 
forests,  which,  witn  respect  to  the 
earth,  answered  about  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  as  the  hairy  covering  of  an  ani¬ 
mal's  body.  To  me  tlxe  word  “bare,” 
which  the  dictionary  says  means  “with¬ 
out  clothes  or  covering,’ 
gests  the  word  “barren,” 

“unproductive  or  sterile.” 
of  most  people  they 
Maryland  farmers  have 
looked  this  fact.  There  is  much  less 
excuse  for  their  doing  so  than  for  the 
farmer  in  the  North,  whose  fields  are 
usually  covered  with  a  kindly  mantle 
of  snow  during  the  entire  Winter. 

Here,  where  we  seldom  have  any 
sleighing  whatever,  the  bare  nakedness 
,of  the  open  fields  in  a  Winter  land¬ 
scape,  with  their  suggestion  of  utter 
barrenness,  is  most  depressing. 


ite  Maryland  cover  is  Crimson  clover.  If  sown 
alone  it  may  be  seeded  from  July  10  to  Septembei’ 
20.  Experience  proves  that  Crimson  clover  seed 
grown  in  this  country  produces  much  stronger  and 
hardier  plants  than  seed  imported  from  abroad. 
This  is  no  doubt  the  result  of  acclimatization — an 
important  factor  in  all  seed  selection.  Crimson 
clover  thrives  best  in  cool  weather,  upon  soil  not  too 


daily  if  it  is  to  be  done  in  connection  with  the  last 
working  of  corn  or  tomatoes.  Twenty  pounds  of 
seed  to  the  acre  should  be  used.  It  is  best  worked 
in  with  a  light  harrow,  or,  if  sown  in  corn,  with  a 
14-tooth  cultivator. 

Next  to  Crimson  clover,  cow  peas  is  the  favorite 
Maryland  crop  for  the  increase  and  conservation  of 
soil  fertility.  While  they  do  not  provide  a  Winter 
covering  in  the  same  sense  that 
clover  does,  they  may  be  considered  a 
cover  crop,  because  they  can  be  seeded 
in  Southern  Maryland  as  late  as  July 
15.  and  yet  make  a  good  Fall  growth. 
They  keep  down  the  weeds  and,  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  stand  during  the  Winter, 
they  serve  the  same  purpose  as  a  good 
stand  of  stubble,  besides  adding  nitro¬ 
gen  to  the  soil.  If  the  field  is  double 
disked  the  peavines  will  be  well  cov¬ 
ered,  but  left  near  the  surface,  and  a 
much  better  seed  bed  may  then  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  crop  of  Winter  wheat  than 
if  the  land  is  plowed  and  harrowed. 
Cow  peas  like  plenty  of  heat.  If  to  be 
used  as  a  cover  crop  in  corn,  they 
should  be  moistened  before  seeding, 
especially  if  the  soil  is  very  dry.  They 
are  best  put  in  with  a  one-horse  drill, 
set  to  cover  them  from  one  to  two 
inches.  If  left  uncovered,  or  if  cov¬ 
ered  too  deeply,  a  poor  stand  is  bound 
to  result. 


always  sug- 
which  means 
In  the  minds 
go  together, 
long  over- 


TIIE  LEADING  AMERICAN-BRED  WHITE  LEGHORN.  Fig.  ill 


In  those  southern  counties  where 
they  still  have  what  they  call  the 
“four-field  system,”  this  barrenness  is 
the  regular  order  of  things  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  farm.  For  fear  that 
this  may  not  be  understood,  it  should 
perhaps  be  explained,  that  where  the 
“four-field  system”  obtains,  one  field  is 
cultivated  by  the  tenant,  while  the 
rest  of  the  farm  is  “rested,”  by  being 
used  as  a  common  pasture  for  the 
stock  of  tenant  and  owner.  No  at¬ 
tempt  is  ever  made  to  seed  grass  of 
any  kind.  The  crop  of  corn  or  to¬ 
bacco  is  removed,  and  the  field  left  to 
grow  up  in  weeds  and  wild  grasses. 

In  Spring  another  field  is  prepared  for 
corn,  and  the  first  field  used  as  a  pas¬ 
ture.  The  tenant  thus  manages  to  get 
around  once  in  about  four  years; 
hence  the  name.  It  is  admittedly  a 
most  wasteful  system  of  farming,  but 
where  land  is  cheap  and  labor  scarce, 
it  may  perhaps  find  some  excuse.  Its 
usual  result  is  the  most  frightful  soil 
erosion, — the  inevitable  consequence  of 
heavy  rains  falling  upon  uncovered 
corn  ground  which  has  been  left  in 
ridges,  produced  by  deep  cultivation. 

I'he  resultant  loss  of  fertility  is  attest¬ 
ed,  not  only  by  the  soil  itself,  but  by  the 
idling  up  of  once  navigable  streams 
like  the  upper  l’atapsco  and  Patuxent 
'villi  mud  from  the  adjacent  fields. 

<  over  crops  are  therefore  of  supreme 
importance  to  the  Maryland  farmer.  This  applies 
not  only  to  that  small  portion  of  the  State,  which 
Mill  permits  the  use  of  the  “four-field  system,”  but 
the  State  at  large.  If  the  fertility  of  our  soils  is 
1,1  he  conserved,  we  dare  not  leave  them  without  a 
"  biter  covering.  To  do  so,  especially  with  the 
sandy  loams  of  corn  and  tomato  fields,  is  to  encour¬ 
age  and  invite  that  barrenness  which  bareness  not 
'ml.v  suggests,  but  unerringly  indicates.  The  favor¬ 


Recortl  of  229  Eggs  in  42  Weeks. 


THE  CHAMPION  LEGHORN— 248  EGGS  IN  45  WEEKS.  Fig.  412. 

deficient  in  humus,  which,  if  at.  all  acid,  has  been 
well  limed,  and  which  contains  a  good  store  of 
moisture.  Hot.  dry  weather,  coming  just  after  the 
seed  has  sprouted  and  before  the  tender  roots  have 
gone  deep  enough  to  reach  the  moist  earth  below 
the  top  soil  mulch,  is  very  apt  to  kill  it.  Sowing 
Crimson  clover  when  the  weather  is  very  hot  and 
dry  is  therefore  not  a  wise  thing  to  do;  although  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  postpone  the  sowing,  espe- 


Kye  also  makes  a  good  cover  crop. 
If  seeded  alone  it  should  be  put  in  be¬ 
tween  September  25  and  November  30. 
If  seeded  with  Crimson  clover,  the 
work  should  be  done  between  Septem¬ 
ber  l  and  September  25.  I  saw  a  Ger¬ 
man  farmer  sow  rye  with  a  one-horse 
drill  between  the  corn  rows  late  in  the 
Fall  of  1912.  This  gave  him  a  good 
cover  crop  which  was  turned  under  in 
the  Spring  plowing  of  1913.  I  saw  an¬ 
other  who  simply  removed  his  corn 
from  the  field,  disked  his  ground  once 
and  put  in  his  rye  with  a  drill.  He 
permitted  his  cover  crop  of  rye  to 
stand  and  harvested  a  very  fair  yield. 

inter  oats  are  not  nearly  so  much 
used  in  Maryland  as  they  should  be. 
Like  rye.  they  make  a  very  good  cover 
crop.  If  put  in  too  early,  they  joint 
before  Winter;  if  sown  too  late,  they 
winter-kill.  They  should  be  sown  be¬ 
tween  September  1  and  September  10. 
The  seeding  of  Winter  oats  together 
with  white-blooming  Crimson  clover 
in  September,  after  a  crop  of  late  to¬ 
matoes  or  tobacco,  is  being  strongly 
recommended  by  the  Field  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Service  in  our  Southern  counties. 
This  crop  can  be  cut  for  hay  when  the 
oats  are  in  the  milk  and  the  clover  in 
bloom, — a  most  important  feature  in  a 
country  which  buys  most  of  its  hay 
from  the  North.  After  the  hay  crop 
has  been  harvested,  a  crop  of  tomatoes, 
sweet  corn  or  late  potatoes  may  be  grown  upon  the 
same  piece  of  ground  and  another  crop  put  in.  Any 
number  of  such  combinations  may  be  worked  out 
by  the  progressive  Maryland  farmer.  Upon  the  four 
acre  truck  demonstration  of  the  little  German  chapel 
at  Glenburnie,  Anne  Arundel  County,  we  have  seed¬ 
ed  a  combination  cover  crop  of  Cow-horn  turnips 
and  Crimson  clover,  using  one  pound  of  turnip  seed 
and  15  pounds  of  clover  seed  to  the  acre,  in  a  crop 
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of  cantaloupes  and  tomatoes.  The  soil  is  very  light 
and  exceedingly  poor  in  organic  matter.  Since  the 
entire  cultivation  was  flat,  no  difficulty  was  encoun¬ 
tered  in  working  the  seed  into  the  ground  with  a 
light  cultivator  passing  between  the  rows.  The 
cantaloupes  and  tomatoes  have  been  harvested,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the 
turnips  and  clover.  Unfortunately  the  field  is  not 
fenced,  so  it  will  not  he  possible  to  pasture  hogs  or 
sheep  upon  it  during  the  late  Fall  and  Winter.  The 
clover  is  expected  to  make  its  best  growth  after  the 
turnip  leaves  have  rotted  down  and  the  whole  crop 
is  to  be  plowed  under  next  Spring.  If  it  is  true  that 
the  turnip  has  the  power  to  make  available  the 
crude  potash  and  phosphate  of  the  soil  for  succeed¬ 
ing  crops,  as  the  clover  makes  available  the  nitro¬ 
gen  of  the  air,  then  we  have  a  combination  which 
is  a  “complete  fertilizer”  plus  organic  matter  for  an 
impoverished  soil.  If  we  can  prove  that,  then  we 
shall  have  relieved  the  little  “one-horse  trucker”  in 
that  community  of  the  necessity  of  hauling  sawdust 
horse  manure  from  town  during  the  coming  Winter. 
This  may  not  be  real  church  work,  but  it  is  never¬ 
theless  real  social  service.  Cow-horn  turnips  and 
Crimson  clover  are  a  good  cover  crop  to  sow  after 
early  potatoes  or  in  cultivated  orchards.  It  would 
also  be  a  fine  combination  for  tobacco  fields,  if  the 
seed  could  be  properly  put  in  during  the  first  or 
second  week  in  August. 

A  combination  of  rye  and  Crimson  clover  is,  how¬ 
ever,  best  adapted  for  late  seeding  in  tobacco  fields. 
As  this  should  be  seeded  between  September  10  and 
September  25,  early  tobacco  can  be  cut  before  the 
cover  crop  is  put  in.  The  rye,  which  is  very  certain 
to  grow,  protects  the  clover  against  winter-killing. 
It  makes  a  splendid  pasture  in  the  early  Spring,  and 
after  being  grazed  the  sod  may  be  turned  under  for 
corn,  tomatoes,  melons,  or  potatoes ;  or  it  may  be 
used  as  a  preparation  for  Alfalfa  and  grass. 

A  combination  looking  toward  the  securing  of  a 
stand  of  Alfalfa,  may  also  be  worked  out;  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  land  is  not  too  poor  and  that  it 
has  been  well  limed  and  given  a  liberal  dressing  of 
phosphate  in  preparation  for  corn,  tomatoes,  tobacco 
or  melons.  Under  such  conditions  a  mixture  of  10 
pounds  each  of  clover  and  Alfalfa  may  be  seeded  at 
the  last  working  of  the  crop  (about  August  15  to 
September  1)  with  the  expectation  of  securing  a 
crop  of  hay  the  following  Spring.  After  the  hay 
crop  is  taken  off,  the  land  should  bo  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared  and  seeded  to  Alfalfa  in  August.  On  excep¬ 
tionally  good  land,  where  the  last  working  is  as 
late  as  September  1,  a  bushel  of  Winter  oats  may  be 
sown  with  the  clover  and  Alfalfa.  This  will  give 
us  a  combination  cover  and  nurse  crop. 

Other  combinations  will  no  doubt  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  the  man  who  studies  his  soils  and  who  tries 
to  work -with  some  well-defined  object  in  view.  They 
will  all  come  back  to  the  same  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple;  that  bareness  and  barrenness  are  closely  re¬ 
lated;  and  that  nature  hates  the  one  as  much  as  it 
hates  the  other.  As  the  Maryland  farmer  realizes 
this,  so  will  he  try  to  have  some  sort  of  a  Winter 
covering  upon  every  field  of  his  farm. 

D.  II.  STEFFEN. 


MASSACHUSETTS  AND  THE  PHEASANT. 

Will  you  state  through  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.,  so  that  the 
information  may  he  spread  broadcast,  just  what  posi¬ 
tion  the  State  of  Massachusetts  is  taking  or  proposes 
to  take  in  regard  to  damage  and  loss  done  to  the  farmer 
by  the  pheasant?  There  is  considerable  loss  through¬ 
out  this  neighborhood  by  the  pheasants  eating  and 
destroying  corn  and  grain  of  all  kinds.  One  of  my 
neighbors  estimates  25  bushels  sweet  corn  rendered  un¬ 
fit  for  sale  as  his  loss  along  that  line.  ii.  w.  s. 

East  Billerica,  Mass. 

Pheasants  were  imported  by  the  State  authorities 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  better  shooting  for  our 
sportsmen  and  for  no  other  purpose.  In  Massachu¬ 
setts  they  have  been  protected  at  all  times  with  the 
exception  of  one  season,  when  people  were  allowed 
to  shoot  cock  pheasants  only.  During  that  season 
a  great  number  of  the  pheasants  in  the  State  were 
killed  of  both  sexes,  and  since  then  the  public  senti¬ 
ment  has  maintained  a  law  to  protect  them  at  all 
times  in  Massachusetts. 

These  birds  are  very  destructive  to  the  farm 
crops  whenever  they  become  numerous,  particularly 
to  peas  and  green  corn.  They  are  said  also  to  at¬ 
tack  potatoes  and  other  crops.  They  eat  many  in¬ 
sect  pests,  such  as  the  Asparagus  beetle  and  the 
Gypsy  moth.  They  probably  do  considerable  good 
in  that  way.  I  have  studied  their  habits,  their  re¬ 
lation  to  the  fanner  and  the  general  problem  of 
pheasant  raising,  and  my  own  personal  conclusion 
is  this :  The  pheasant  is  a  good  bird  to  raise  on  a 
game  farm  or  preserve  for  those  who  wish  to  shoot 
it  for  sport  or  sell  it  in  the  market.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  of  great  value  as  an  insect-eating  bird.  Where 
it  becomes  too  numerous  it  drives  out  native  game 
birds,  and  there  is  some  evidence  that  it  kills  them. 
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It  is  much  larger  than  they,  and  a  better  fighter, 
and  if  it  comes  to  a  question  of  a  battle  for  exist¬ 
ence  the  pheasant  will  win  out,  except  that  it  cannot 
stand  hard  Winters  so  well  as  the  ruffed  grouse. 

While  I  believe  in  the  pheasant  as  a  bird  for  a 
game  farm  or  preserve,  and  while  it  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  species  for  a  game  farm,  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  should  be  propagated  and  protected 
by  the  State  and  allowed  to  overrun  the  State.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  am  opposed  to  the  introduction  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  any  foreign  bird  in  general  which  will 
destroy  crops  or  injure  or  displace  native  birds,  most 
of  which  are  much  more  valuable  to  our  people. 
I  have  come  to  this  conclusion  after  a  study  of  the 
bird  for  many  years.  If  our  native  game  birds  had 
received  the  same  protection  and  care  that  has  been 
lavished  on  the  pheasant  we  should  now  have  them 
with  us  in  great  numbers,  and  would  not  need  the 
pheasant  at  all. 

Under  a  statute  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1913 
the  Commission  on  Fish  and  Game  was  empowered 
to  investigate  the  status  of  the  pheasant  to  show 
where  they  are  doing  damage  and  to  make  a  report 
to  the  next  Legislature  stating  their  recommenda¬ 
tions,  if  any.  No  one  can  tell  what  the  next  Legis¬ 
lature  may  do.  The  prospect  seems  to  be  that  an 
open  season  on  pheasants  will  be  allowed.  If  the 
farmers  wish  any  further  action  taken  they  will 
have  to  make  their  wants  known  in  no  uncertain 
terms  to  the  next  Legislature.  e.  ii.  forbush. 

Mass.  State  Ornithologist. 


DANISH  SETTLERS  N  NEW  YORK. 

It  is  now  about  a  year  since  I  first  went  to  Otsego 
County  to  see  how  well  the  Danish  settlement  there 
was  getting  along.  At  that  time  only  two  families 
were  actually  on  the  farms  there,  but  several  had 
been  purchased  and  the  owners  proposed  to  come  at 
an  early  date.  Since  then  reports  have  come  in  one 
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way  or  another,  so  that  it  has  been  apparent  that 
some  progress  is  being  made.  Yesterday  I  went  to 
the  locality  again,  but  by  another  route.  I  found 
that  now  there  are  IS  families  in  that  section  with 
at  least  three  others  coming  this  Fall.  Others  have 
signified  their  interest,  and  are  likely  to  arrive  in 
the  Spring.  There  is  for  the  most  part  an  air  of 
hopefulness  among  the  settlers.  Some  are  quite 
enthusiastic.  One  whom  I  saw  last  Fall,  but  who 
then  had  not  been  there  long  enough  to  know  much 
about  the  conditions,  said  that  he  had  not  done  as 
well  as  he  expected,  but  thought  the  prospect  is 
better  for  another  year.  He  has  made  a  living 
and  the  season  has  been  a  poor  one.  He  came  from 
Nebraska,  and  does  not  care  to  return,  nor  does  he 
care  to  go  back  to  the  old  country.  One  other  who 
came  on  here  from  the  same  State  has  made  some 
improvements  on  the  property,  hut  I  judge  that  he 
is  a  bit  homesick  for  a  farm  of  many  acres,  where 
he  can  raise  a  hundred  acres  of  corn  and  keep  a  lot 
of  hogs  and  cattle.  I  think  that  he  will  stay,  espe¬ 
cially  as  he  can  get  no  land  in  Nebraska  of  the  sort 
he  wants  for  less  than  $150  an  acre,  and  that  is 
more  than  he  can  ever  expect  to  pay.  He  paid 
somewhere  near  $20  for  his  present  farm.  He  suf¬ 
fered  from  drought  in  the  West,  and  I  think  he  is 
as  well  suited  as  he  could  exi>ect.  It  is  all  in  being 
contented. 

There  was  one  family,  which  I  would  have  ex¬ 
pected  to  feel  dissatisfied,  which  is  the  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  of  any.  They  bought  less  than  a  hundred 
acres,  and  the  buildings  are  somewhat  run  down. 
The  husband  was  once  an  architect  in  the  metropolis, 
but  his  health  failed.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are 
educated  and  she  used  fine  English.  They  are  fond 
of  reading,  especially  the  wife,  but  the  farm  as 
they  have  it  now  under  way  has  so  much  work  for 
them  that  they  do  not  read  much.  The  reading  has 
done  a  good  deal  for  their  English,  however.  After 
leaving  the  city  they  went  to  farming  in  Southern 
Pennsylvania.  There  land  is  so  high  that  they  could 
only  rent.  They  worked  hard,  kept  as  many  as  5(1 
cows,  but  at  the  end  of  each  year  they  had  only 
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enough  to  keep  them  and  nothing  to  lay  aside.  This 
was  the  condition  when  they  learned  through  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  cheap  farms 
in  our  section  of  the  State.  They  bought  the  farm, 
and  this  season  they  have  done  well.  As  yet  they 
have  only  two  cows,  but  they  have  a  good  crop  of 
potatoes  and  considerable  hay.  They  will  sell  some 
hay  and  buy  as  many  cows  as  they  can.  Perhaps 
they  will  have  six  cows  if  they  can  be  bought  at  a 
fair  price.  Mrs.  Peterson,  for  that  is  the  name,  says 
she  is  Mr.  Peterson’s  hired  man  for  the  present. 

I  am  not  sure  how  many  hours  a  day  they  work. 

It  is  more  than  eight,  and  may  be  eight  before  din¬ 
ner,  and  as  many  after.  Some  of  these  folks  will 
work  too  hard  if  they  do  not  look  out.  They  hope  to 
get  the  farms  paid  for  and  then  take  things  easier. 
That  is  all  right  in  a  way,  but  there  is  something 
else  to  be  said.  As  I  looked  affairs  over,  it  seems 
to  me  that  these  people  will  as  a  rule  succeed.  I 
do  not  know  that  they  can  find  a  better  place  for 
them  to  begin.  There  is  no  section  where  land  is 
so  cheap  as  in  this  vicinity,  covering  some  six  or 
more  counties.  It  is  not  necessary  to  all  go  to  one 
township,  and  I  hardly  think  that  is  desirable,  but 
they  have  the  right  section  in  general.  I  am  not 
going  to  say  that  other  States  in  the  East  are  less 
favorable,  but  I  think  none  is  better  for  a  man 

with  small  means  to  get  a  start.  h.  ii.  l. 

•  _ _ _ 

A  CONSIDERATION  OF  PLOWING. 

Part  I. 

The  most  important  and  fundamental  operation  in 
the  tillage  of  the  soil  is  plowing.  On  its  excellence 
more  thau  on  that  of  any  other  one  operation  de¬ 
pends  the  crop  produced.  It  is  not  strange,  there¬ 
fore.  that  when  farmers  come  together  casually  or 
in  meetings  of  various  kinds  their  conversation 
should  often  turn  to  the  subject  of  plowing.  There 
is  always  unanimity  of  opinion  on  one  or  two  points; 
that  is,  that  the  plowing  should  be  deep  and  that 
the  furrows  should  be  straight.  On  such  questions, 
however,  as  the  relative  value  of  different  plows, 
the  relative  ability  of  different  plowmen,  and  the 
proper  time  at  which  to  plow  there  is  always  an 
honest  diversity  of  opinion ;  as  well  as  on  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  practices,  such  as  disking  before  plowing, 
which  are  not  yet  generally  adopted.  Such  being 
the  case,  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  factors  which 
influence  the  effectiveness  of  the  operation  of  plow¬ 
ing  can  hardly  be  out  of  place,  and  it  is  in  view  of 
these  facts  that  this  has  been  prepared. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  best  time  to  plow,  there 
is,  as  has  been  suggested,  considerable  difference  of 
opinion.  This  is  especially  true  of  plowing  for' 
Spring  crops,  such  as  corn.  Some  would  plow  in  tin' 
Fall,  and  some  would  plow  just  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  a  plow  can  be  got  through  the  soil,  while 
some  insist  on  waiting  until  the  soil  is  in  just  ex¬ 
actly  the  proper  condition.  In  hilly  regions  where 
the  soil  is  of  a  refractory  texture,  it  is  necessary  to 
put  off  plowing  until  the  moisture  conditions  are 
just  right.  It  will  not  do  to  plow  in  the  Fall,  be¬ 
cause  the  Winter  rains  would  wash  away  a  large 
part  of  the  surface  soil ;  and  it  will  not  do  to  plow 
early  in  the  Spring,  because  of  the  sticky  nature  of 
the  soil  and  of  the  tendency  when  worked  wet  to 
form  clods  of  boulder-like  consistency.  With  this 
exception,  however,  I  think  plowing  should  be  done 
early.  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  a  job 
of  plowing  on  which  I  was  engaged  a  few  years  ago. 
The  work  was  put  off  until  the  soil  was  ready ;  and 
that,  because  of  the  sticky  nature  of  the  soil,  was 
rather  late.  When  the  work  was  begun,  things  went 
beautifully.  The  plow  ran  well,  the  furrows  turned 
over  smoothly,  and  the  draft  was  not  excessive.  The 
weather  remained  dry,  however;  and  by  the  time 
the  work  was  half  finished,  the  plow  was  turning 
over  clods  of  a  tremendous  size,  and  the  way  the 
handles  would  take  me  a  jolt  in  the  ribs  about  16 
times  to  each  round  if  I  happened  not  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  alert  was  disconcerting,  to  say  the 
least.  I  walked  in  the  furrow,  on  the  plowed 
ground,  or  on  the  unplowed  ground,  just  as  the  plow 
saw  fit.  It  was  a  horse-killing,  man-killing,  nerve- 
racking  grind.  Now,  I  know  that  to  those  who  have 
never  plowed  any  soil  hut  the  black  prairie  soil 
these  statements  will  seem  exaggerated.  They,  how¬ 
ever,  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  (or  the  oppo¬ 
site)  to  farm  in  some  of  the  less-favored  localities, 
will  know  that  I  speak  exactly  the  truth.  The  worst 
part  of  it,  though,  was  that,  to  my  mind,  there  was 
really  no  good  reason  why  the  task  should  be  put 
off  so  long.  The  land  was  only  gently  rolling  and  it 
could  have  been  plowed  late  in  the  Fall.  This 
method  would  have  made  the  work  easier,  would 
have  produced  a  better  job,  would  have  got  the  land 
in  readiness  for  the  crop  sooner,  would  have  guar¬ 
anteed  a  larger  amount  of  moisture  for  the  crop 
to  use,  and  would  have  produced  a  better  crop. 

II.  E.  HERN. 
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WITCH  HAZEL  CROP  IN  CONNECTICUT. 
Winter  Work  in  the  Swamps. 

At  this  time  of  year  many  of  the  young  men  in 
the  towns  along  the  Connecticut  River  south  of 
Middletown  and  back  on  the  farms  of  Middlesex 
and  New  London  counties,  are  preparing  for  their 
Winter’s  work  in  the  swamps  cutting  witch  hazel 
brush— as  “brush”  they  always  refer  to  it— just  as 
in  the  timber  country  the  thoughts  of  the  able-bodied 
are  on  the  lumber  camps.  In  many  cases  in  Con¬ 
necticut  the  fathers  and  uncles  of  these  young  fel¬ 
lows  will  join  them  after  the  harvest  has  been  dis¬ 
posed  of.  Where  they  don’t  cut  brush  themselves 
they  haul  it  out  to  town  with  ox  teams.  Connecti¬ 
cut  is  the  home  of  witch  hazel  distillation,  and  get¬ 
ting  out  brush  is  the  Winter  work  of  thousands  of 
men  in  the  aggregate.  Nor  is  the 
cutting  confined  to  this  district  en¬ 
tirely,  but  it  was  in  Essex  that  witch 
hazel  extract  was' first  distilled,  and 
the  principal  distilleries  are  located 
there  and  in  Chester  and  Clinton  now. 

The  distillers,  however,  have  receiving 
depots  in  other  parts  of  the  State, 
where  the  brush  is  taken  in  and  hashed 
into  small  pieces  for  shipment  to  the 
distillery.  Formerly  they  established 
small  stills  elsewhere,  but  that  was 
found  to  be  unprofitable.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  about  this  section  have  their  own 
stills,  though,  and  a  good -deal  of  witch 
hazel  extract  is  distilled  in  this  small 
way. 

The  witch  hazel,  Hamamelis  Vir- 
giniana,  grows  in  rocky  swamps  and 
blooms  in  the  late  Fall.  In  October 
and  November  its  yellow  blossoms  are 
often  at  their  best,  but  all  through  the 
Winter,  even  in  zero  weather,  its  blos¬ 
soms  are  fresh.  Its  natural  habitat  is  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  to  Canada.,  but  it  seems  to  flourish  especially  in 
Connecticut.  The  farmer  boy  requires  no  complicated 
equipment  to  go  cutting  brush;  rough,  warm  cloth¬ 
ing  and  a  small  ax  well  sharpened  cover  his  necessi¬ 
ties.  Frequently  three  or  four  young  fellows  club 
together  and  build  a  simple  camp  in  the  woods  near 
the  witch  hazel  swamp,  and  stay  in  for  weeks  at  a 
time  cutting  brush.  The  cut  brush  is  not  left  to 
accumulate  long,  though,  and  always  the  cutting 
gang  has  arrangements  made  to  have  it  carted  out 
to  the  mill  or  the  railroad.  The  chopper  cuts  its 
with  his  light  ax  and  hauls  it  through  the  swamp 
to  a  tote  road.  Occasionally  the  lay  of  the  land  is 
such  that  the  ox  team  can  be  driven  directly  into 
the  swamp  and  the  brush  loaded  where  it 
falls,  and  when  the  weather  is  cold 
enough  for  things  to  be  frozen  up  this 
is  the  usual  practice.  If  there  is  snow 
on  the  ground,  a  sled  is  used.  Oxen 
haul  the  brush  because  they  work 
much  better  in  the  swamps  than  horses 
would.  The  cart  or  sled  has  wooden 
riggings,  sometimes  simply  poles  set 
along  the  edges,  and  sometimes  with 
strips  laced  between  the  poles  to  form 
a  sort  of  cradle,  and  a  lot  of  the  brush 
can  be  piled  on  it.  The  average  load 
for  a  team  of  oxen  is  about  3,000 
pounds,  a  ton  and  a  half  of  witch  hazel 
brush. 

Delivered,  the  brush  brings  $3.50  a 
ton  usually,  which  means  $5.85  a  load, 
and  the  amount  of  it  the  cutter  cuts 
depends  on  him.  An  acre  of  swamp 
where  the  witch  hazel  grows  thickly 
will  yield  about  a  half  ton  to  the 
acre  or  a  little  better.  It  is  customarily 
figured  that  l(i  acx*es  yields  from  eight 
to  10  tons,  which  sells  for  from  $28  to 
$35.  There  are  all  sorts  of  records  for 
cutting,  and  through  the  Fall  the  town 
talk  is  of  how  this  man  or  that  cut  a 
tremendous  amount  of  brush.  It  is  hard  to  say  what 
would  be  a  fair  average.  One  man,  working  briskly, 
however,  ought  to  cut  a  10-acre  piece  of  brush  in  a 
couple  of  weeks. 

Where  the  brush  is  purchased  by  the  distiller  stand¬ 
ing  and  cut  by  day  labor  under  his  direction,  or 
that  of  a  foreman  acting  for  him,  or  perhaps  by 
contract  (for  there  are  contractors  who  will  fur¬ 
nish  a  gang  to  cut  witch  hazel  brush  at  short  notice), 
ihe  usual  price  paid  is  from  50  cents  to  a  dollar  a 
l"n.  and  the  distiller  pays  all  the  expenses  of  cut¬ 
ting.  'The  prices  are  fairly  stable,  for  there  is  little 
livalry  among  the  distillers.  Occasionally  one  may 
drive  a  hard  bargain,  but  it  doesn’t  pay  in  the  long 
■nn;  he  is  going  to  remain  in  business  where  he  is 
!l)i’  a  long  time,  or  means  to,  and  is  to  an  extent 
dependent  on  the  brush  cutters. 
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It  takes  from  three  to  five  years  for  a  new  crop 
of  witch  hazel  to  grow  on  land  that  has  been  cut 
over.  The  plant  is,  of  course,  very  hardy  and  it 
grows  fast.  In  some  swamps  the  land  is  richer  than 
in  others,  and  that  has  most  to  do  with  the  rate  of 
growth.  The  brushr  grows  quite  wild ;  no  attempt 
is  made  to  hasten  its  growth.  Thousands  of  acres 
of  land  in  these  counties — wet.  swampy  and  of  no 
other  value — is  made  to  yield  a  fair  revenue  by 
growing  witch  hazel  brush. 

Nor  is  witch  hazel  the  only  brush  which  these 
choppers  cut.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  the 
oil  of  Black  birch,  which  is  commercially  known  as 
oil  of  wintergreen.  and  large  quantities  of  this  are 
distilled  now  in  Essex  and  the  other  witch-hazel 
towns.  Smaller  quantities  of  other  essential  oils 
are  produced  also,  and  a  small  amount  of  the  real 
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oil  of  wintergreen.  If  the  brush  gangs  happen  on  a 
thick  patch  of  wintergreen.  they  pick  it  if  they  aren’t 
too  busy,  for  it  meets  with  ready  sale  to  the  distiller. 
Yet  the  distillation  of  the  real  wintergreen  oil  is 
hardly  more  than  a  pastime  for  him :  he  can  get  a 
good  price  for  it,  but  there  is  not  enough  of  it  to  be 
made  for  the  market  to  expect  it,  and  only  an  expert 
can  tell  the  difference  between  oil  of  Black  birch  and 
oil  of  wintergreen. 

The  distillation  of  witch  hazel  began  in  Essex 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Dickinson  distilled  it  and  also  Black  birch, 
and  sold  the  former  to  his  neighbors  for  an  embro¬ 
cation  and  the  latter  as  a  candy  flavoring.  One  of 
the  earliest  witch  hazel  distillers  was  a  Mr.  Redfield, 
of  Killingworth,  in  the  interior  of  Middlesex  Countv. 
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This  is  the  town  which  until  recently  had  neither 
railroad,  trolley  line,  telegraph  nor  telephone  within 
its  borders,  and  got  one  mail  a  day  via  Clinton  by 
stage.  It  now  has  the  telephone,  which  includes 
the  telegraph.  Redfield  made  about  10  barrels  of 
witch  hazel  extract  a  year.  Witch  hazel  extract  was 
first  put  on  the  market  by  Dr.  Whittemore.  the  Essex 
druggist,  who  called  it  variously  “Hawes’  Extract.” 
"Extract  of  Hamamelis”  and  “Golden  Treasure,”  and 
on  the  label  of  the  latter’s  bottles  he  used  a  cut 
showing  a  miner  digging  gold.  A  descendant  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dickinson,  however,  has  the  largest  distillery 
in  the  world  devoted  to  this  purpose  in  Essex.  Of 
course  the  facilities  of  the  present  day  are-  very 
different  from  the  crude  appliances  with  which  the 
extract  was  first  distilled,  but  the  product  Is  no 
different.  That  is,  it  is  no  different  when  pure. 
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There  are  very  many  different  grades  of  witch  hazel, 
though,  and  while  the  pure  food  and  drug  law  has 
stopped  the  sale  of  much  of  the  inferior  extract, 
wood  alcohol  is  still  used  to  adulterate  it,  and  there 
is  danger  in  buying  from  irresponsible  concerns  or 
at  very  low  prices. 

The  largest  witch  hazel  storehouse  in  the  world  is 
at  Essex.  In  it  6,000  barrels  of  the  fluid  may  be 
stored  at  one  time.  From  Connecticut  it  is  shipped 
all  over  the  world.  A  great  deal  of  it  goes  to  Paris, 
where  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  toilet  articles, 
and  in  the  aggregate  a  great  deal  more  goes  into  the 
barber  shops  of  this  country.  The  stranger  who 
leaves  the  train  at  the  Essex  station  asks  what  the 
pleasant  pungent  odor  is  which  he  notes  so  plainly 
before  he  asks  about  the  storehouse  across  the  way. 
He  may  also  see  another  sign  that  witch  hazel  is 
distilled  in  the  vicinity,  for  it  will  have 
to  be  admitted  that  sometimes  the  na¬ 
tives  drink  the  extract. 

Connecticut.  ,j.  olin  howe. 

FIGHTING  THE  WHITE  GRUBS, 

The  picture  at  Fig.  413,  taken  from 
a  government  bulletin  on  common 
white  grubs,  shows  the  familiar  insect 
up  to  his  mischief  on  a  potato.  During 
the  year  we  have  many  calls  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  this  insect.  They  are 
frequently  very  bad  in  strawberries, 
and  this  year  they  have  caused  more 
damage  with  our  potatoes  than  ever 
before.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
rid  of  them  in  a  strawberry  bed  while 
they  are  attacking  the  crop,  since  they 
give  little  indication  of  their  presence 
until  the  plant  wilts  or  dies.  The  life 
history  of  this  insect  covers  at  least 
three  years,  and  as  it  is  most  abundant 
in  old  meadows  or  pastures,  a  farmer 
should  remember  that  it  is  not  safe  to  set  such 
plants  as  strawberries  close  after  plowing  such  an 
old  sod.  From  time  to  time  we  have  reports  from 
people  who  claim  to  have  killed  out  the  white-  grubs 
b,\  heavy  applications  of  wood  ashes  or  chemical 
fertilizers.  Such  cases  are  very  rare,  and  in  general 
no  one  can  expect  to  get  rid  of  the  white  grub  in 
this  w ay.  In  a  small  way. and  in  strawberry  patches, 
many  grubs  can  be  killed  by  injecting  bisulphide  of 
carbon  into  the  soil  around  the  plant,  but  this  would 
hardly  be  practical  except  in  small  patches.  There 
are  only  two  ways  of  thoroughly  cleaning  out  the 
grub.  One  is  thorough  culture.  The  ground  con¬ 
taining  the  grubs  should  be  plowed  in  the  Fall,  and 
the  poultry  left  free  to  follow  the  plow.  This  plow¬ 
ing  should  be  done  quite  early,  before  the  grubs 
burrow  down  into  the  soil  for  Winter. 
Hens  and  turkeys  are  good  grub  ex¬ 
terminators.  and  a  flock  of  them  fol¬ 
lowing  a  plow  at  this  time  will  get 
many  of  them.  The  young  ones  and 
eggs  will  be  left  in  the  ground,  and 
thorough  culture  for  a  couple  of  years 
will  get  rid  of  most  of  them;  thor¬ 
oughly  stirring  the  ground,  especially 
in  the  latter  part  of  Summer,  will 
break  up  the  eggs  and  young  insects, 
and  prevent  their  growth. 

Another  way  of  getting  rid  of  this 
pest  is  to  turn  a  herd  of  lively  young 
pigs  into  the  field  and  feed  them  no 
more  than  enough  to  keep  them  hun¬ 
gry.  The  pigs  are  very  fond  of  this 
insect,  and  they  will  root  and  tear  the 
ground  often  to  a  depth  of  two  feet 
in  order  to  get  the  grubs.  They  will 
turn  the  ground  upside  down,  and  get 
every  grub  within  reach.  After  they 
are  done  with  the  soil,  it  may  be 
plowed  and  thoroughly  fitted  and  plant¬ 
ed  in  corn  , after  which  with  good  cul¬ 
ture  it  may  safely  be  put  into  straw¬ 
berries  or  similar  crops.  This  pig 
treatment  is  really  the  most  practical  way  of 
cleaning  out  the  grubs. 


INOCULATING  FOR  VETCH. 

I  noticed  an  article  on  page  094  by  G.  A.,  en¬ 
titled,  “What  Ailed  the  Vetch?”  I  have  had  a  simi¬ 
lar  experience  with  10  acres  of  vetch  sown  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  1912,  and  was  in  a  quandary  to  know  what 
was  the  trouble  and  watched  your  columns  closely ; 
but  after  getting  Bulletin  520,  “Vetch  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States,”  I  was  convinced  that  it  was  due 
to  the  seed  and  soil  not  being  inoculated.  Since 
being  convinced  of  this  fact  I  have  noticed  others 
had  a  similar  experience  the  year  previous,  but  the 
following  year  had  a  beautiful  crop.  We  had  enough 
seed  mature,  we  think,  to  reseed  our  ground  and  we 
are  under  the  impression  this  is  G.  A.’s  trouble. 

Crozet,  Va.  R.  B.  c. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  CROPS. 

The  crop  x'eports  recently  received  by 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  have  been  aggregated  for  the  en¬ 
tire  State  and  show  the  following  per¬ 
centages  based  upon  last  year’s  crop  as 
100: 

Apples,  Fall  .  44% 

Apples,  Winter  .  37% 

Apples,  Baldwins  .  32% 

Apples.  Greenings  .  47% 

Pears,  Bartletts .  96% 

Pears,  Kieffers  .  7S% 

Pears,  other  varieties.. .  86% 

Plums  .  04% 

Peaches  . 118% 

Quinces  .  64% 

Grapes  .  52% 

Potatoes,  early  .  55% 

Potatoes,  late .  62% 

Beans  .  68% 

Cabbage  .  53% 

Hay  .  83% 

Corn  .  63% 

Wheat  . 95% 

Rye  .  92% 

Oats  .  92% 

Barley  .  93% 

Buckwheat  .  67% 

Hops  .  7S% 

Alfalfa  .  82% 

The  six  large  apple  producing  counties 
of  Western  New  York  (Genesee,  Orleans, 
Monroe.  Niagara,  Wayne  and  Ontario) 
report  57  per  cent  Fall  apples,  40  per 
cent  Winter  apples,  28  per  cent  Bald¬ 
wins  and  70  per  cent  Greenings  com na red 
to  last  year’s  crop.  The  apple  producing 
counties  of  the  Hudson  Valley  report  55 
per  cent  of  last  year’s  crop  of  Fall  ap¬ 
ples,  60  per  cent  of  Winter  apples,  53  per 
cent  Baldwins  and  66  per  cent  Greenings. 
The  principal  potato  counties  report  a 
yield  of  52  per  cent  of  early  potatoes  and 
71  per  cent  of  late  potatoes. 

With  reference  to  pears,  the  whole 
State  reports  a  yield  of  96  per  cent  Bart¬ 
letts,  with  the  principal  surplus  pear 
producing  counties  reporting  a  yield  of 
133  per  cent  or  one-third  greater  than 
last  year.  These  same  counties  give  the 
yield  of  Kieffer  pears  at  99  per  cent  or 
practically  the  same  as  last  year. 

Buckwheat  shows  a  marked  falling  off 
from  last  year’s  yield  throughout  the 
State,  the  yield  being  reported  as  67  per 
cent,  whereas  the  percentage  reported 
from  the  principal  buckwheat  counties  is 
52  per  cent.  Corn  is  very  short,  63  per 
cent  of  last  year’s  crop  being  the  State 
average.  Last  year’s  crop  being  also 
short  makes  this  crop  probably  the  short¬ 
est  corn  crop  grown  in  the  State  in  years. 
The  hay  crop  for  the  State  as  a  whole  is 
a  light  one.  Twelve  central  and  western 
New  York  counties,  however,  give  a  crop 
of  at  least  15  per  cent  higher  than  last 
year.  Whereas.  10  Hudson.  Mohawk 
Valley  and  Northern  New  York  counties 
give  a  very  short  crop  of  only  60  per 
cent  of  last  year’s  crop.  The  yield  of 
wheat,  rye,  oats  and  barley  is  practically 
the  same  as  last  year  and  the  weather  at 
harvesting  time  being  fine  it  was  gath¬ 
ered  with  very  little  if  any  loss.  The 
yield  of  grapes  in  the  surplus  grape  pro¬ 
ducing  counties  of  the  State  is  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  as  given  for  the  State  as 
a  whole.  The  severe  frost  September  10- 
11  seriously  affected  buckwheat,  beans 
and  late  potatoes  in  various  sections  of 
the  State. 


REVIEW  OF  BOSTON  MARKET. 

A  general  short  supply  of  produce  in 
Boston  market  means  high  prices  (no 
matter  what  the  quality )  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  the  returns  to  the  grower  for 
quantity  sold  is  very  satisfactory  indeed 
under  present  conditions.  Commission 
men  and  wholesale  buyers  also  receive 
the  benefit  at  these  times  of  the  general 
situation  because  they  in  many  cases  buy 
at  the  lowest  figure  and  sell  at  the  high¬ 
est,  giving  them  more  than  the  ordinary 
every-day  premium  on  their  sales  with 
the  advantage  of  a  good  demand  to  clean 
up  their  stock.  That  is  about  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  market  at  present.  Nearly  all 
classes  of  produce  are  on  the  rise  or  will 
hold  present  level  for  remainder  of  sea¬ 
son.  The  severe  early  frosts  have  cut 
down  or  entirely  destroyed  the  larger 
part  of  perishable  crops  and  what  is  left 
is  in  demand  at  high  prices.  Tomatoes 
are  selling  up  to  82  per  bushel.  Green 
coim  brings  around  $1  per  box  at  this 
season.  Peppers  bring  up  to  $1.50  per 
bushel ;  beets,  $1  per  bushel ;  carrots, 
about  the  same;  parsnips,  $1.50;  turnips 
of  various  kinds,  60  cents  to  $1  per 
bushel;  squash,  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  barrel. 
Spinach  sells  well  at  about  75  cents  per 
box ;  lettuce,  75  cents  to  $1 ;  cucumbers, 
$5  to  $7  per  box.  and  for  pickling  sorts 
of  first  quality,  $5  to  $10  per  nox  can  be 
had;  cauliflower,  $1.50  per  box;  celery, 
$1.50  and  better  per  box. 

Fruits  are  more  reasonable  in  price 
than  vegetables.  Apples  of  best  quality 
bring  $3.50  to  $5  per  barrel ;  cheapest 
grades,  $2  to  $3.  Good  box  fruit,  $1.50 
to  $2,  others  75  cents  to  $1.25.  Pears 
are  cheapest  of  any  fruit,  50  to  75  cents 
a  box  is  the  price  of  common  drops,  with 
good  picked  fruit  selling  at  $1  to  $1.50. 
Peaches  bring  from  75  cents  to  $1215. 
Grapes  sell  at  11  to  15  cents  per  basket; 
wild  grapes,  $2.50  or  more  per  box ;  cran¬ 


berries.  $5.50  to  $6.50  per  barrel;  $1.75 
to  $2  per  box.  A  few  huckleberires  still  in 
the  market  at  18  and  20  cents.  Eggs 
are  short  both  in  storage  and  fresh  sup- 
plv.  The  storage  stock  is  much  less  than 
last  year  at  this  time.  Best  fresh  bring 
3S  to  44  cents  per  dozen,  common  grades 
bring  from  28  to  36  cents,  with  a  few 
cheap  storage  at  25  cents.  Butter  is  on 
the  verge  of  a  higher  level  as  new  stock 
from  now  on  will  be  light  and  storage 
supply  is  not  too  large.  Best  fancy  now 
brings  86 %  cents  per  pound;  good,  33 
to  34 ;  common,  29  to  82.  Cheese  holds 
about  the  same  at  16  to  18  cents  for 
cream  and  18%  for  sage.  Grain  is  easier 
but  no  lower.  Corn  meal  at  wholesale 
$1.62  per  bag;  oats,  50  cents  per  bushel. 
Bran  is  close  to  $27  per  ton  ;  mixed  feed, 
$27.50  to  $29 ;  red  dog,  $31.50 ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $33 ;  linseed  meal,  $34 ;  gluten. 
$32.  Best  hay,  $23.50  per  ton  ;  good,  $20 
to  $22.  Live  poultry  is  easy,  heixs  16 
cents  per  pound ;  broilers,  17 ;  ducks,  15 
cents.  Dressed  poultry  in  fair  demand  at 
reasonable  prices.  Fowls  16  to  21  cents 
per  pound;  roasting  stock,  23  ot  2S; 
broilers,  23;  ducks.  17.  Best  Brighton 
beef  on  hoof  brings  $8  and  $8.50  per  100 
pounds.  Live  hogs.  8%  to  nine  cents  per 
pound ;  lambs,  seven  cents ;  veal  calves, 

10  cents  for  best,  others  eight  cents.  Best 
dressed  beef,  13%  cents;  dressed  hogs, 

11  cents  per  pound ;  lamb,  14 ;  veal,  16. 

A.  E.  P. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

New  Jersey  State  Fair,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
September  29-Oetober  3. 

Fruit  Week,  Washington,  D.  C.,  No¬ 
vember  17-22;  union  meeting  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Bornological  Society,  Society  for 
Horticultural  Science,  Eastern  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  and  Northern  Nut 
Growers’  Association. 

Lancaster  Fair,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sep¬ 
tember  30-October  3. 

Illinois  State  Fair,  Springfield,  Octo¬ 
ber  3-11. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  Octo¬ 
ber  23-November  1. 

Vermont  Corn  Show,  Windsor,  Vt., 
November  5-7. 

Third  Indiana  Apple  Show,  Indianap¬ 
olis.  November  5-11. 

National  Grange,  Annual  Meeting, 
Manchester,  N.  II..  November  12. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall,  Boston,  November  12-16. 

National  Grange,  Manchester,  N.  H., 
November  13. 

Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Maryland  Crop  Improvement  Association, 
Maryland  Dairymen’s  Association,  Mary¬ 
land  Beekeepers’  Association  and  Farm¬ 
ers’  League,  Baltimore,  November  17-22. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  Poultry  Show,  No¬ 
vember  14-22. 

Society  for  Horticultural  Science,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Novem¬ 
ber  20-21. 

Dover,  N.  J.,  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  annual  show,  Dover, 
N.  J.,  November  24-29. 

International  Live  Stock  Show,  Chi¬ 
cago,  November  29-December  6. 

The  Capital  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  show  at 
Washington,  1).  C.,  December  2-6. 

New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Syracuse,  December  9-12. 

St.  Mary’s  Poultry  Club,  first  annual 
show,  St.  Mary’s,  Pa.,  December  18-19. 

Poultry  Show,  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  New  York,  December  26-31. 

New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Convention  Hall,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  January  7-8-9,  1914. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  an¬ 
nual  Winter  meeting,  Easton,  Md.,  Jan¬ 
uary  13-15,  1914. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January  28-29- 
30,  1914. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Nursery  Stock  of  Sterling 

Extra  fine  1  am)  2-year  budded  Apple  and  l*i 

Peach.  A*par»£UK  Plants.  Cherry,  Pear,  Plnin, 

Raspberry  etc.  Shade  Trees.  Shrubs  and 

Hedging.  Write  now  for  our  Wholesale  Planter  Price  List* 

•We  will  save  you  money  and  give  you  satisfaction. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Box  129.  Westminster,  Md. 

PURE  FIELD  SEEDS -SEED  WHEAT 

(Rod Wave  and  Winter  KinglCLOVER.  TI MOTHY, 
ADSIICE,  ALFALFA  AND  ADD  KINDS  OF 
PITRE  FIELD  SEEDS  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer;  free  from  noxious  weeds  Ask  for  samples. 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO..  -  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 

TREES  AT  HALF  AGENT’S  PRICE 

We  are  the  growers  that  sell  direct  to  the  planter  at 
wholesale.  We  guarantee  all  stock  First-Class  in 
every  respect:  True  to  name  and  free  from  Scale  and 
disease.  Send  for  1913  Catalog  and  new  fall  price  list. 

THE  WM.  J.  REILLY  NURSERIES  2’  Ossian  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE-80  mT*  RYE  ANI>  wintwu 


VETCH 
H.  K.  CliANDALL, 


mixed.  !S3  per  bn. 
Wilawana,  I’a. 
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BEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-Rest  varieties. 
Catalogue  Free.  BASIL  PERRY,  Cool  SpriiiQ,  Del. 


A  Garden  of 

Gorgeous  Spring  Flowers 
for  $1 

Early  in  the  Spring— when  nature  is  just 
beginning  to  awake — you  can  have  as  pretty  a 
garden  from  flowering  bulbs  as  you  could  de¬ 
sire.  The  following  dollar  collection  will  grow 
most  surprisingly  novel  and  beautiful  flowers. 

THE  COLLECTION 

12  Mixed  Crocus  12  Blue  Glory  of  the 

12  Mixed  Narcissus  Snow  (Chionodoxa) 

1 2  Mixed  Tulips  12  Mixed  Anemones 

12  Mixed  Spanish  Iris 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT 
BULBS  FOR  SPRING  BLOOMING 

A  DOLLAR  BILL  pinned  to  your  order 

will  bring  this  collection,  postage  prepaid. 


‘The  most  reliable” 


Thorburn’ s  Bulb  Catalog 

has  already  been  wailed.  Have  uou 
received  your  copy  ?  If  not,  drop 
us  a  postal  for  it.  A  copy  goes 
with  each  order  for  the  collection. 

Jo  M.  Thorburn  &  Co., 

Established  1802—111  years  ago 
53  Y  Barclay  Street,  New  York  City 


NEW  FALL 

CATALOG 

now  being  mailed,,  free. 

It  is  an  excellent  Guide 
Book  of  New  York  and  Paris 
wearing  apparel  for 
women,  children  and  men. 

See  Catalog  for  Parcel 
Post,  Freight  and  Express 
Free  Delivery  terms 
throughout  the  U.S. 

Just  write  us:  "Please 
send  Free  Catalog  No. 30. H 

*  Hi  NEW  YORK 


Standard  Apple  Barrels 

Car  lots  or  less.  ROBT.  GILLIES,  Medina,  N-  Y. 


OWN  THE  S-H.  P. 
MOGUL  AT  $125.00 

30  DAYS’  TRIAU 


THE  MOGUL  AT  $125.00  is  tbo  winner  for  an  all  around 
Farm  Engine.  It  wiH  run  any  machinery  that  can  bo  run 
with  fi-honepower,  such  as  sawing  wood,  grinding  feed, 
threshing,  etc.,  and  will  also  run  the  cream  separator  churn 
and  other  small  machinery  Just  as  well  as  a  smaller  engine. 
It’s  a  compact,  husky,  durable  engine  that  will  please  you. 
Every  day  you  use  It  you  will  like  it  better  and  better.  We 
want  one  of  these  engines  In  every  locality  right  now,  and 
to  the  first  buyer  in  each  locality  wo  make  a  special  pro¬ 
position.  Tell  us  the  size  of  your  farm  and  get  this  special 
offer.  We  have  all  sizes — engines  1  to  100-horsepowor. 

Sold  on  30  days’  trial 

R.  WATERLOO  GASOLINE  ENGINE  WORKS 
200  FULTON  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


TREES  COST  %  LESS 


V°U 

A  trp 


J  should  get  our  special  Fall  prices  on 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants.  Less  than  half 
agents’  prices  and  stock  is  guaranteed.  We  also 
prepay  freight.  Don’t  buy  until  you’ve  read 
our  catalogue,  sent  free.  Write  for  it 
today. 

RICHLAND  NURSERIES 

Box  141  -  -  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

BOOK 

Saves 

Money 


Kelly’sTREES 


Direct  to  Planter  frofii  Nurierles  M  j 
Wholesale  Prices. 

Wo  have  no  agents.  Write  for  ouj| 
Catalogue  and  save  half  on  agents’  price*. I 
Wo  grow  our  own  trees  and  sell  you! 
’  sturdy  trees,  guaranteed  true  to  name  and  free  from  alll 
[disease.  Our  Immense  stock  enables  us  to  quote  lowest] 
|  possible  prices.  Apples  are  our  specialty  this  Fall. 

Write  for  catalogue  now. 

Kelly  Bros,  Wholesale  Nurseries,  74  Main  St., Dansville. N.Y.  a 


San  Jose  Scale  Killer 

KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most  reliable  rem- 
edy  for  scale.  Ready  for  use  by  simply  mix¬ 
ing  with  water.  Also  Lime  sulphur  and 
Spraying  Outfits.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HITCHINGS  APPLE 

NEW  RED  TWENTY  OUNCE 
Write  for  history  of  this  apple 
H.  S.  WIEEY  &  SON,  Box  C, Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

TREES  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

Direct  from  our  Nurseries.  Our  immense 
stock  of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear.  Plum,  Cherry, 
etc.,  enables  us  to  quote  lowest  prices. 
Write  at  once  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

L'AMOREAUX  NURSERY  CO  .  -  Schoharie.  N.  Y. 

700,000  Fruit  Trees  half  agent’s  prices.  Strong, 

healthy,  all  first  quality  and  guaranteed  true.  All 
Dansville  grown  ami  Fresh  Dug.  No  San  Jose  Scale. 
Special  bargains  for  fall  planting.  Ulus.  Catnlog  free. 

DENTON,  WILLIAMS  Ac  DENTON,  Wliole.ahs  Nurserymen 
34  Elm  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS  at  Reasonable  Prices. 

Catalogue  Free,  Basil  Perry.  Cool  Spring.  Bel. 

Red  Wave  Seed  Wheats0 Bow^Swviw8 
FOR  SALEVoao  clots  DANISH  STOCK  BEETS 

The  key  to  large  milk  production.  Ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  T.  E.  BARLOW,  Manager,  Auburn, N.  Y. 

Fall-Bearing  Strawberries 

3(1  V 


I  grow  the  best  testedvnriety — it  is  the  "  Superb.’, 
30  plants,  $1  00:  100  plants,  $3.00.  Order  now. 

WI1.LAUI)  15.  KIELK,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

GINSENG  SEED  FOR  SALE 

500,000  home  grown  seed  at  $1.00 
per  1,000  in  lots  of  5,000  or  over, 

J.  A.  THOMAS,  -  4  Bellevue  Place,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


P'lhhaa’a  Dlanle-heets.  Lettuce,  Kohl-rabl, 
bdUUdge  ridllld  j]  per  lOOU.  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potatoes.  $1.50  per  1000.  Cauliflower.  Peppers.  $2  per 
1000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Itristol,  Pa. 


PAV  BIO  PROFITS  If  bought  right  and  handled  right.  I.ot  us  help  yon.  Long  experience 
In  marketing  fruit,  as  well  ae  in  selling  trees,  lm*  taught  us  which  varieties  aro  most  depend¬ 
able  under  various  conditions.  Our  slock  of  peach,  pear,  apple,  cherry  and  plum  trees  Is  numbered 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  bat  It  embraces  only  practical,  proven  varieties.  Send  for  the  COLLINS 

OBCBAKU  GUIUB,  today-it  is  free.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Bor  31.  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Maloney  QualityTREES 


Wo  grow  our  trp<*8  and  soil  direct  to  the  customer  at  wholesale  prices,  which  j 
are  from  M)$  to  75#  less  than  you  pay  agents  and  dealers.  Twenty- nine  years  | 
experience  enables  us  to  sell  you  fruit  trees  and  plants  at  lower  prices  than  our 
competitors.  If  you  want  Guaranteed  Quality  Aoole.  Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 

Cherry,  Quince,  or  other  Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees,  vines  or  shrubs  at  lowest 

possible  prices,  consistent  with  quality,  writ©  today  for  our  FREE  wholesale, 
illustrated  catalogue.  You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it.  Visit  our  nurseries. 

Dansville’s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries. 


MALONEY  BROS,  &  WELLS  CO.,  140  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


I  ofTer  to  the  planter  this  Fall  Fresh  Dug,  300,000  Apple,  200,000  Peach, 
50,000  Pear,  50,000  Plum,  100,000  Cherry  trees  and  thousands  of  Grape, 
small  fruits,  ornamentals.  Secure  varieties  now.  Buy  from  the  man 
who  grows  the  trees  and  save  disappointment  at  planting  time.  Catalog  free  to  everyone. 

SIIEERIN’.K  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES.  Box  21,  DANSVILLE,  N 


APPLE  TREES 


Y. 


Don’t  Neglect 
Fall  Spraying 


“  SC  ALECIDE 


99 


Fall  Spraying 
is  Best 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF- 

“Scalecide”  will  positively  destroy  San  Jose,  Cot-  Our  booklet,  “Scalecide,  the  Tree  Saver”  proves 

tony  Maple  Scale,  Pear  Psylla,  etc.,  without  injury  our  every  assertion.  Mailed  free.  B.  G.  Pratt 

to  the  trees.  Endorsed  by  Experiment  Stations. 


uui  UYC1J  aoov*  nun.  ~ —  — ;  ’  - 

Co.,  Dept.  “N”,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 
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CROPS 


TJr-I  E  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Wheat,  80;  rye,  50;  oats,  40;  corn, 
70;  potatoes,  60;  butter,  27;  eggs,  21; 
cows,  #50  to  $75;  yearlings,  $35  to  $40. 
Apples,  Duchess,  $2.90  per  barrel ;  plums, 
$1  per  bushel;  peaches,  $1.50  per  bushel. 
Attica,  N.  Y.  d.  l.  e. 

A  terrible  killing  frost  with  ice  de¬ 
stroyed  the  corn,  potatoes,  tomatoes  and 
all  other  tender  vegetables  September  14. 
No  corn  had  been  put  into  shock,  as  the 
crop  is  late  and  the  calamity  is  severe 
and  unprecedented.  j.  c.  at.  j. 

New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

Trices  in  this  locality  are  as  follows : 
Pears,  $2  to  $2.25;  apples,  $1.50  to  $2; 
potatoes,  $1  per  bushel ;  peaches,  50 
cents  per  basket ;  cabbage,  five  cents  per 
head;  horses,  $150  to  $225;  cows,  $50 
to  $100 ;  calves,  10  to  12  cents  per  pound ; 
pork,  light,  12  to  14  cents  per  pound ; 
hay,  $20  per  ton.  w.  L.  w. 

Barrytown,  N.  lr. 

In  this  section  cows  fresh  or  about  to 
freshen  are  $60  to  $70;  good  horses, 
road  or  work,  $200.  Butter,  32;  pota¬ 
toes,  $1 ;  oats,  42 ;  eggs,  38  to  40.  Veals, 
12;  lambs,  six;  hogs,  eight  to  nine  cents. 
No  fruit  in  this  section  this  year.  Corn 
and  buckwheat  nearly  ruined  by  late 
frost ;  no  rain  since  May ;  no  pastures 
or  afterfeed.  F.  H.  p. 

Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

September  12.  Cows,  from  $50  to  $110 ; 
butter,  28  to  35;  milk,  14  to  16  cents 
per  gallon.  Wheat,  85;  corn,  85;  oats, 
45.  Hay,  Timothy,  $15  baled;  tomatoes, 
$1 ;  potatoes,  $1 ;  sweet  corn,  20  cents 
per  dozen ;  string  beans,  10  cents  per 
peck;  Lima  beans,  15  cents  a  quart;  egg 
plant,  five  to  10  cents  each;  apples,  10 
cents  per  peek.  j.  b.  K- 

Balfour,  Pa. 

September  14.  Fat  cattle,  five  to  six 
cents  per  pound  on  foot;  hogs.  61/  to 
seven ;  veal  calves,  $8  to  $12  apiecer  six 
to  seven  cents  a  pound,  live.  Fat  sheep, 
six  cents  per  pound ;  chickens,  dressed, 
25;  old  hens,  dressed,  18.  Apples,  Duch¬ 
ess  and  all  Summer  and  early  Fall  sorts, 

1 5  cents  to  $1  per  barrel.  Peaches  very 
scarce  here,  selling  out  of  the  store  at 
$2.50  per  bushel.  Eggs,  28;  butter,  25 
to  27.  c.  f.  w. 

Alden,  Mich. 

Creamery  butter,  30  to  34;  dairy,  2S 
to  30 j  eggs,  21 ;  new  potatoes,  $1 ;  ap¬ 
ples,  50;  pears,  50  to  75;  plums,  75  to 
SI;  peaches,  $1  to  $1.25;  new  oats,  38; 
wheat,  86;  hay,  $12;  straw,  $6.  Good 
milch  cows  are  worth  from  $50  to  $75. 
Beef  cattle,  six  to  seven  cents  per  pound 
oil  foot.  Apples  about  half  crop  around 
here.  Potatoes  will  also  be  a  light  crop 
on  account  of  the  drought.  t.  ii. 

Blissfield,  Mich. 

Butcher  pays  for  beef  steers  eight; 
cows,  six;  mutton,  3%  to  four;  pork, 
eight  to  8 Vz;  lambs,  six;  veal,  10.  Stock 
buyer  pays  seven  for  steers;  two  to  six 
for  cows;  two  to  five  for  mutton;  eight 
to  8*4  for  pork;  six  for  lambs;  10  for 
pork.  Grocers  pay,  eggs,  23;  potatoes, 
io;  onions,  #2;  cabbage,  one  cent  a 
Pound;  carrots,  60  to  80  cents  bushel; 
turnips,  35.  Mill  pays,  wheat,  90;  oats, 
38-40;  com,  72;  barley,  55;  rye.  55; 
buckwheat,  60.  Elevators  pay,  wheat, 
88;  oats,  39;  corn,  $1.03  cwt. ;  barley, 
45 ;  rye,  5S.  Clover  seed,  $6 ;  Timothv 
seed,  $2;  Timothy,  $10;  light  mixed 
bay,  $9 ;  heavy  mixed  liay,  $8.  H.  H. 
New  Haven,  Ind. 

This  is  the  Lake  Keuka  grape  region, 
and  its  staple  is  grapes.  The  market  for 
(  uncords,  pony  baskets,  is  now  10  cents. 
This  is  paid  by  jobbers  who  buy  on  com¬ 
mission,  usually  waiting  until  the  grapes 
are  sold  before  settling,  although  some 
or  all  of  them  will  set  a  cash  price  if 
sufficiently  pressed.  Delawares  brought 
us  12i/2  cents.  We  consider  these  prices 
low  in  view  of  the  fact  that  grapes  are 
possibly  less  than  one-quarter  of  a  crop. 
Pears  brought  us  1  %  cent  a  pound  and 
were  sold  to  jobbers  and  apparently  sent 
immediately  to  market.  Apples,  early, 
D/i  cent  a  pound.  Greenings  and  Bald¬ 
wins  sold  to  a  speculator  at  $2  per  bar¬ 
rel  for  the  fruit,  he  to  take  firsts  or  sec¬ 
onds  to  214  inch.  Other  sales  of  apples 
$2.50  to  $3  barrel  and  fruit.  Good  stack 
hay  $10  to  $12  per  ton  ;  mow  hay  said 
to  be  $16.  All  sold  to  jobbers  who  press 
and  ship  it.  No  dairy  products.  All 
garden  stuff  goes  to  groceries.  s.  K. 

Bluff  Point,  N.  Y. 

A  ride  down  the  Connecticut  Valley 
from  White  River  Junction  to  the  Con¬ 
necticut  line  makes  a  sad  journey  for  a 
dairyman.  This  is  a  milk  country,  farm¬ 
ers  depending  upon  cows  for  much  of 
(heir  income,  and  upon  their  silos  for 
cow  feed.  The  corn  crop  is  usually  good 
m  this  valley.  Strains  of  early  Canada 
hint  are  largely  used,  and  in  most  sea- 
s<?us  they  mature  early  and  give  heavy 
yields  of  grain  or  heavy  weight  of  green 
‘odder.  In  some  cases  the  larger  stalk 
varieties  like  Eureka  are  used,  and  where 
rost  holds  off  reasonably  well,  an  acr% 
ot  tins  corn  will  give  a  tremendous  yield. 

u  September  16,  however,  we  found  the 
greater  part  of  this  corn  blasted  by  the 
‘tost.  Here  and  there  fields  had  been 
1  ut  and  shocked  in  time,  and  in  other 
•  uses  the  corn  had  been  cut  and  thrown 
',’u  the  ground,  when  it  was  evident  that 
Host  was  coming  down  the  valley.  In 
most  cases,  however,  the  corn  had  not 
heen  cut,  and  it  stood  as  yellow  as  Tim¬ 
othy  hay,  the  leaves  blasted  and  curled, 
and  the  stalks  bent  over.  We  passed  at 
east  1,000  acres  of  corn  ruined  in  this 
•'ay.  It  made  one  think  of  the  times 


when  bands  of  Canadians  and  Indians 
swept  down  the  valley,  falling  like  light¬ 
ning  upon  lonely  farmhouses  or  villages, 
and  leaving  ruin  in  their  trail.  In  like 
manner  Jack  Frost  and  his  army  had 
swept  down  the  valley  over  night,  laying 
a  biting  hand  upon  the  corn.  Most  of 
this  frosted  corn  will  still  be  cut  into  the 
silo,  with  water  added  so  as  to  make  a 
fair  quality  of  silage.  A  good  share  of 
its  value,  however,  has  gone,  and  it  is  a 
heavy  loss  in  this  dairy  section,  where 
the  Winter  milk  business  not  only  pro¬ 
vides  paying  employment  for  the  farmer, 
but  gives  him  his  cash  income  as  well. 
To  add  to  the  misfortune,  the  season  has 
been  very  dry,  and  the  hay  crop  is  light 
all  through  that  section.  c. 

AN  ILLINOIS  STOCK  COUNTRY  FARM. 

This  section  of  country,  a  little  east 
of  north  from  St.  Louis  35  miles,  has 
been  struck  with  a  dry  spell  this  season 
and  struck  hard:  during  the  month  of 
March  \ve_  had  five  inches  of  rainfall. 
April  3 y2  inches,  May  only  one-third  of 
an  inch,  June  2^4  inches,  July  1 24 
inches,  and  to  date  (August  29)  in  this 
month  only  1  y2  inch,  so  you  see  we  have 
not  had  enough  moisture.  Very  hot 
weather  beginning  early  in  the  Summer 
and  still  oppressing  us  has  made  it  very 
trying;  as  though  this  were  not  enough 
the  chinch  bug  has  put  in  its  devastating 
work.  Two  years  ago  it  took  our  corn, 
last  year  it  cut  the  crop  one-half,  and 
this  year  if  we  average  five  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre  (one-ninth  of  an  aver¬ 
age  crop)  it  will  do  better  than  I  look 
for  it  to  do.  The  corn  is  being  cut  up 
and  put  into  silos  as  fast  as  it  can  be 
done  in  order  to  keep  the  chinch  bugs 
from  taking  all  the  nourishment  from  the 
fodder.  Many  new  silos  are  being  built 
in  order  if  possible  to  get  ahead  of  the 
bugs.  Hay,  Timothy,  was  good  quality, 
but  very  short  and  hard  to  save,  and 
was  the  nearest  of  a  failure  we  ever 
knew,  averaging  a  scant  one-half  ton  to 
the  acre.  Oats  were  almost  a  fizzle ; 
some  were  plowed  up,  a  good  many  pas¬ 
tured  them,  and  some  mowed  them  and 
made  oat  hay.  Wheat  was  less  affected 
by  drought  and  bugs,  was  a  good  sample, 
some  few  pieces  made  20  bushels,  but  the 
general  average  was  12  or  13  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Many  sowed  cow  peas,  but  the 
outlook  for  a  crop  is  almost  zero.  The 
potato  crop  was  the  worst  failure  I  ever 
knew ;  many  did  not  get  back  the  seed 
they  planted.  Gardens  gave  meagre  re¬ 
turns  and  cause  the  housewife  many  an 
anxious  “what  shall  I  cook?”  and 
the  men  folks  are  all  wondering  how 
they  can  feed  what  necessary  stock  they 
must  keep  till  they  can  raise  crops  the 
coming  year.  The  money  lender  will 
have  plenty  of  business  for  quite  awhile, 
for  many  have  not  got  on  their  feet  from 
the  effects  of  the  bug  year  two  years  ago. 
Prairie  hay  (baled)  is  bringing  $17  off 
the  ear.  Corn  off  the  car  is  83  cents, 
oats  off  the  car  46  cents.  Potatoes  will 
have  to  be  shipped  in. 

Recently  two  cars  of  fine  Holstein 
cows  were  picked  up  about  here  and 
shipped  to  Colorado,  average  price  paid 
being  $65.  Yesterday  at  auction  good 
dairy  cows  brought  an  average  of  $64  per 
head,  and  the  hay  over  $20  per  ton.  We 
can  get  for  cream  net  for  butter  fat  sent 
to  St.  Louis  28  cents  and  15  cents  net 
per  gal.  for  milk.  Butter  is  30  cents; 
fat  hogs  8 y2  cents;  fat  cattle  seven  to 
<7 p;  veals,  eight;  hens,  nine;  Spring 
chickens,  13 ;  lambs,  six  to  seven :  El- 
berta  peaches,  $1.25  per  bushel ;  damson 
Plums,  one  cent  per  pound  (60  cents  per 
bushel).  Grapes  are  about  two-thirds 
of  a  crop,  not  quite  ripe  yet;  at  a  guess 
will  bring  2*4  cents  per  pound.  Rasp¬ 
berries  (black  and  red)  were  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  crop;  gooseberries  and  cur¬ 
rants  were  poor ;  blackberries  one-quar¬ 
ter  crop.  All  kinds  of  apples  have  been 
falling  off  badly  all  Summer ;  there  may 
enough  hang  on  to  supply  our  home  mar¬ 
ket,  but  there  Will  not  be  any  to  ship. 
Health  of  people  and  stock  is  good,  al- 
thought  water  in  wells  is  getting  low. 
Government  and  State  inspectors  on  pure 
food  questions  bid  fair  to  make  the  life 
of  farmers  miserable  with  the  ultra-radi¬ 
cal  ideas  that  are  being  forced  by  law ; 
but  of  this  perhaps  more  anon. 

Illinois.  w.  11.  hart. 
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Send  Today  £ 
ror  Your  *  * 

Copy  of  This 

Style  Book 

Your  Style 
Book  brings 
New  York 
with  all  of  its 
style  advantages, 
all  of  its  shopping 
advantages  to  you — 
right  into  your  home, 
and  every  price  in  your 
Style  Book  means  a  money 
saving  to  you. 


We  Guarantee  to 
Please  You  or 
Refund  Your 
Money 

Since  the  early 
days  of  big 
stores,  the 
Greenhut- 
Siegel 
Cooper 
Company 
has  stood 
first  as  the 
distributor  of 
the  best  merchan¬ 
dise  at  the  smallest 
prices.  More  New  York 
women  buy  their  clothes  from  the 
Greenhut-Siegel  Cooper  Store  than 
from  any  other  store  in  New  York. 


We  Pay  All  the  Mail  and  Exp  ress  Charges 


Blossom  End  Rot  of  Tomatoes. 


Can  you  toll  me  the  cause  of  the  decay 
on  the  blossom  end  of  tomatoes,  before 
they  ripen?  This  is  the  third  year  I  have 
been  troubled  with  it.  and  each  year  on 
different  ground  and  with  a  different  kind 
of  tomato.  This  year  half  of  the  fruit 
is  badly  affected  and  absolutely  unsalable. 
Sometimes  it  is  only  a  small  black  spot 
on  the  surface,  but  it  usually  extends  in 
to  the  heart.  Is  it  contagious,  so  that 
the  germs  would  affect  the  fruit  of  an¬ 
other  year  if  infected  fruit  should  be  left 
on  the  ground  or  find  its  way  to  the  ma¬ 
nure  pile?  e.  r.  m. 

Princeton,  Mass. 

This  troublesome  disease,  known  as 
blossom-end  rot  or  point  rot,  is  usually 
most  injurious  to  early  tomatoes.  Its 
history  does  not  seem  fully  worked  out ; 
several  fungi  and  bacteria  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  as  its  cause ;  however,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  infective,  and  probably  car¬ 
ried  by  insects.  We  should  certainly  de¬ 
stroy  affected  fruits,  and  not  permit  them 
to  remain  about  the  plants.  The  trouble 
appears  most  serious  upon  droughty  soils, 
and  it  is  believed  that  it  is  lessened  or 
prevented  by  improving  the  soil  texture, 
adding  organic  matter  and  giving  surface 
tillage,  so  as  to  conserve  moisture,  and 
also  by  irrigation. 


V70A39 


$100 


Your  Choice  of  these  Waists 
$1.50  and  $2.00  Values 


$100 


<0  A36 — If  You  Want  a  smart,  well-tail¬ 
ored  and  reasonably  priced  waist  to  wear 
with  your  new  coat  suit,  or  separate  skirt,  do 
not  hesitate  to  select  this  very  attractive  mod¬ 
el  of  excellent  quality  white  linene.  artisti¬ 
cally  ornamented  as  pictured,  with  simulated 
French  hand  embroidery  in  desirable  pattern, 
and  trimmed  with  groups  of  small  pearl  but¬ 
tons  at  the  invisible  front  closing.  New  style 
Hat  collar  is  also  button  trimmed  and  finished 
with  small  tailored  bow.  Gibson  plaits  at 
shoulders  give  desired  fullness;  full-length 
sleeves  finished  with  soft  cuffs.  Plain  back. 
White  only.  Sizes  32  to  46  inches  $|00 

70  A37 — Exquisite  Style  and  smart  dressi¬ 
ness  are  charmingly  embodied  in  this  attract¬ 
ive  waist.  Embroidered  voile  in  rich  matlasse 
design  is  the  handsome  material  used,  and  the 
low  price,  which  is  about  half  its  regular 
value,  is  only  one  of  its  most  desirable  feat¬ 
ures.  Painty  lace  forms  the  high  collar,  also 
cuffs  of  full  length  sleeves,  and  yoke  of  Cluny 
pattern  lace  trims  the  waist  in  front  as  pic¬ 
tured.  Gibson  plaits  at  shoulders  to  yoke 
depth  give  desirable  fullness  to  front.  Invis¬ 
ible  back  closing.  White  only.  Sizes  $100 
32  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Special,  ** 

70  A38 — Perfectly  Tailored  Waist  of  self 
striped  white  voile,  as  carefully  made  and 
finished  as  if  the  price  were  double  the 
amount  we  charge  for  it.  Details  are  as  fol¬ 
lows;  Detachable  collar  of  white  embroidered 
linene;  full  length  sleeves  with  soft  double 
cuffs  of  material.  Broad  Gibson  plait  at  each 
shoulder  gives  desirable  fullness  to  the  front 


where  the  closing  is  effected  through  a  neatly 
stitched  box-plait.  Back  of  waist  is  $10A 
untrimmed.  Special, 

70  A39 — Japoniea  Silk,  a  light-weight,  lus¬ 
trous  material  closely  resembling  Japanese 
silk,  in  attractive  and  stylish  stripes,  is  used 
in  making  this  very  dressy  waist.  The  pretty 
front  yoke  and  collar  are  made  of  Venise  ef¬ 
fect  lace.  Full-length  sleeves  finished  with 
dainty  net  frills,  set  in  armholes  in  latest 
fashion.  Invisible  back  closing.  Colors:  Black 
or  navy-blue,  with  white  stripes,  or  white 
with  black  stripes.  Sizes  32  to  46  00 

inches  bust  measure.  ,plu 

1  70  A40 — In  New  York  the  smartly  dressed 

women  are  very  enthusiastic  over  shadow  lace 
blouses  trimmed  with  satin  ribbon.  We  pic¬ 
ture  here  the  latest  and  most  favored  model, 
which  is  at  once  chic  and  dressy.  You  try  to 
buy  a  waist  like  this  at  any  shop  in  New 
York  and  you  will  pay  at  least  $2.00.  We 
had  an  expensive  imported  model  copied,  and 
here  it  is  at  $1.00.  May  be  worn  with  low 
neck  as  pictured;  however,  we  include  free 
of  charge  a  net  vestee  which  makes  this  a 
high-neck  waist  if  you  so  desire,  as  shown  in 
small  illustration.  Made  of  flimsy  shadow 
lace  in  beautiful  pattern  over  a  foundation  of 
net.  On  the  uet  lining  a  broad  satin  ribbon, 
finished  with  a  bow  in  front,  is  placed.  This 
ribbon,  veiled  with  the  shadow  lace,  gives  a 
stunning  effect.  New  styles  of  trill  'around 
neck.  Short  sleeves  finished  with  net  ruffle. 
Invisible  back  closing.  Creamed  white  trim¬ 
med  with  light  blue  or  pink  ribbon. 

Sizes  32  to  44  inches  bust. 


H  lilt- 

$100 


No  Connection  With  Any  Other  Store 

Greenhut-Siegel  Cooper  Company 

J.B.Greenhut .  President. 

New  York  City 


We  Prepay  the  Mail  and 
Express  Charges 


We  Prepay  the  Mail  and 
Express  Charges 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — A  serious  outbreak  of 
typhoid  fever  in  New  York  City  has  been 
traced  to  the  milk  supply,  contaminated 
raw  milk  carrying  the  germs.  More  than 
100  cases  of  the  disease  were  reported. 
The  milk  came  from  up  the  State. 

Impeachment  proceedings  against  Gov. 
Sulzer  were  commenced  September  IS. 
Eight  articles  of  impeachment  were  voted 
iigainst  Governor  Sulzer  by  the  Assem¬ 
bly.  They  were,  in  substance :  That  he 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  a  false 
statement  of  his  receipts  and  other  mone¬ 
tary  transactions  involved  in  his  cam¬ 
paign  for  Governor.  That  he  committed 
perjury  in  the  statement  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  relative  to  his  campaign  re¬ 
ceipts  and  expenditures.  That  he  bribed 
witnesses  to  withhold  testimony  from  the 
legislative  committee  which  investiga*  a 
his  campaign  expenditures  and  rec  ■ 

That  lie  suppressed  evidence  by  me;  .s  of 
threats  to  keep  witnesses  from  testifying 
before  the  legislative  investigating  com¬ 
mittee.  That  he  prevented  and  dissuaded 
a  particular  witness,  Frederick  L.  Col¬ 
well,  from  attending  under  subpoena  the 
sessions  of  the  investigating  committee. 
That  he  committed  larceny  in  speculat¬ 
ing  in  stocks  with  money  and  checks  con¬ 
tributed  for  his  campaign.  That  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  he  threatened  to  use  his  office  and 
influence  to  affect  the  vote  or  political 
action  of  certain  public  officers.  That 
while  Governor  he  corruptly  used  his  au¬ 
thority  or  influence  to  affect  the  current 
prices  of  securities  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  in  some  of  which  securi¬ 
ties  he  was  at  the  time  interested.  Im¬ 
peachable  offences  are  not  limited  to  in¬ 
dictable  crime's.  Impeachment  may  be 
had  for  anything  in  the  nature  of  crime 
that  demonstrates  unfitness  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  office. 

Changes  in  Maine  game  laws  have  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  license  to  shoot  moose 
and  deer  to  $25.  The  moose  hunting  sea¬ 
son  has  been  curtailed  from  six  weeks 
to  one  month,  or  from  October  15  and 
December  1  to  the  30  days  of  November 
minus  Sundays.  The  penalty  for  illegal 
killing  of  moose  has  been  changed  from 
a  fine  of  $500  and  costs  or  four  months’ 
imprisonment  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$100  and  costs  nor  more  than  $200  and 
costs  or  four  months’  imprisonment.  The 
law  still  allows  one  bull  moose  to  a 
hunter,  with  cows  and  calves  under  one 
year  old  always  protected,  and  two  deer. 

Frank  O.  McCormick,  who  was  re¬ 
leased  from  Atlanta  penitentiary  30  days 
ago,  was  arrested  by  post  office  inspectors 
September'  22  on  a  warrant  from  Boston, 
where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  use 
of  the  mails  in  the  promotion  of  an  al¬ 
leged  fraudulent  scheme  for  delivering 
eggs  and  butter  by  parcel  post.  He  was 
held  by  United  States  Commissioner 
Shields  in  $1,500  bail  for  further  exami¬ 
nation  in  the  removal  proceedings. 

Unusually  cold  weather  was  reported 
at  Chicago  September  22.  Advices  from 
Lake  Superior  points  tell  of  freezing  tem¬ 
peratures  and  shattered  records  for  early 
snowfalls.  Snow  fell  at  many  points  in  | 
Northern  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  I 
breaking  weather  bureau  records  since  | 
the  establishment  of  the  service  in  1SS4. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Responsi¬ 
bility  for  averting  a  future  meat  famine 
was  placed  on  small  farmers  by  speakers 
at  the  eighth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  meat  packers  at  Chicago  Sep-  ; 
teinber  22.  They  all  agreed  that  if  the  I 
decrease  in  meat  production  of  the  last 
10  years  is  not  stopped  the  question  of 
the  meat  supply  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  be  serious.  Among 
the  remedies  suggested  by  the  speakers 
were :  Every  small  farmer  should  raise 
at  least  two  beef  steers  a  year  to  offset 
the  decreased  production  of  the  great 
ranches  of  the  West.  The  remaining 
ranges  should  be  cut  up  into  farms,  to 
put  all  farmers  on  an  equal  footing.  De¬ 
velopment  of  the  hills  of  New  England, 
with  their  bountiful  springs  and  prevail¬ 
ing  shade,  as  a  beef  producing  country. 
Substitution  of  corn  for  cotton  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  the  consequent  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  cattle  and  hog  produc¬ 
tion.  The  report  said  that  the  action  of 
the  government  in  changing  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  labels  on  canned  goods,  after  once 
they  had  been  accepted  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  cost  the  packing  industry  $250,000 
annually.  Speakers  at  the  national  con¬ 
vention’ of  butter  and  egg  men  urged  the 
need  of  national  legislation  to  regulate 
the  storage  of  these  products,  in  order  to 
avoid  repeated  charges  of  price  raising 
and  monopoly. 

The  thirty-third  annual  session  of  the 
Farmers’  National  Congress  opened  at 
I’lauo,  Ill.,  September  23.  In  his  open¬ 
ing  speech  the  president.  Charles  F.  San¬ 
ford,  referred  to  the  decline  in  the  farm 
industry,  which  has  fallen  15.3  per  cent 
behind  increased  population,  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  tenant  farmers. 

The  National  Poultry,  Butter  and  Eggs 
Association  closed  its  annual  convention 
at  Chicago  September  23.  One  billion 
dollars’  worth  of  eggs  a  year  is  sold  and 
$75,000,000  worth  broken  in  transit,  ac¬ 
cording  to  W.  R.  F.  Priebe,  executive 
committee  from  Illinois.  Kansas  City 
was  chosen  for  the  1914  meeting  of  the 
association,  llarry  Dowie,  of  New  York, 
was  elected  president. 

Wisconsin  potato  growers  have  formed 
a  State  Association.  It  is  to  meet  at 
Rhinelander,  \Yis.,  November  13  and  14, 
and  a  large  attendance  is  expected.  There 
will  be  exhibits  of  potatoes  of  different' 


varieties,  and  different  methods  of  grow¬ 
ing;  talks  on  potato  culture  and  efforts 
to  organize  fcr  business  improvement. 
There  ought  to  be  just  such  an  associa¬ 
tion  among  New  York  State  potato  grow¬ 
ers.  The  potato  crop  means  great  wealth 
to  New  York  farmers,  and  they  certainly 
ought  to  organize  in  order  to  handle  their 
product  to  the  best  advantage. 

Seeking  to  increase  the  supply  of  meat 
and  hit  the  beef  trust,  Representative 
Adamson,  chairman  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce,  introduced  at  Washington,  Septem¬ 
ber  24,  a  drastic  bill,  prohibiting  the  in¬ 
terstate  shipment,  for  purposes  of  sale 
as  food,  of  any  female  calf  or  cow  under 
seven  years  of  age,  or  any  male  calf 
under  two  years  of  age.  The  Adamson 
bill  forbids  “the  slaughter  or  selling,  or 
the  offering  for  sale  or  purchase,  or  the 
transportation  or  offering  for  transporta¬ 
tion  in  any  State  or  territory,  with  the 
purpose  or  intention  that  it  shall  be  used 
or  eaten  as  veal  or  beef  in  any  other 
State  or  territory,  of  any  female  calf, 
heifer  or  cow  under  the  age  of  seven 
years,  or  male  calf  under  the  age  of  two 
years  or  the  carcass  or  flesh  of  such  ani¬ 
mal.”  It  is  provided  that  proof  that  the 
animal  was  used  for  food  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
killed  or  transported  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  upon  the 
accused.  A  fine  of  $50  to  $100,  or  one 
year’s  imprisonment,  or  both,  is  provided 
and  the  slaughter  or  transportation  of 
any  animal  under  the  prescribed  ago  shall 
be  deemed  a  separate  offense.  Agents  of 
corporations  who  violate  the  proposed 
law  are  to  be  held  criminally  responsible. 
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Cash  Or  On  Time 


Select  any  machine  you  want  from  World’s  Best 
Patterns  and  I  will  ship  it  to  your  home  for  30  days 
free  trial.  Test  it  every  way— then  if  you  don’t  want 
it,  return  it  at  my  expense.  If  you  do.  keep  K— 
make  your  own  terms  to  pay — cash  or  small  payments. 

FREE.  Send  postal  for  free  bargain  book  and 
make  me  prove  that  I  can  save  you  $18.75.  My  state¬ 
ments  backed  by  $500,000  factory — you  take  no  risk. 

W.  G.  KSNG,  President 
KING  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
171  Rano  St-, Buffalo,  N 


Rain  and  Snow 


may  pelt  and  blow  but  you  \ 
don’t  need  to  worry  if  your 
buildings  are  covered  with 


Rain-Tight  Rubber  Roofing 


IT  is  as  near  indestructible  as  any  roof  can  be — 
made  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  which  is 
standard  the  world  over.  In  the  city  streets  it 
stands  the  wear  of  horses  hoofs  and  heavy  laden 
trucks  for  years — as  a  roof  over  your  buildings 
there  can  be  no  question  about  it  lasting  a  genera¬ 
tion — or  more. 


Our  brand  of  “  Perfect  Roofing  ”  is  the  same 
as  “  Rain-Tight  ”  with  mica  flakes  added  to  the 
surface  which  make  it  fire-resisting.  It  is  a  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat  and  lightning  and  insures  against 
fire  from  sparks  falling  on  the  roof. 

Remember  the  so-called  “cheap  roofing”  that 
must  be  repaired  and  replaced  frequently  are  dear 
at  any  price.  You  will  save  money,  trouble  and 
eventually  expense  by  buying  “  Rain-Tight  ”  at 
the  start. 

Perfect  Resin  Sized  Sheathing  and  Perfect 
Tarred  Felt  are  Best  fer  Sheathing  Purposes 

If  you  need  a  new  roof  for  any  building,  now  or 
in  the  future,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  samples 
and  booklet — write  us  today, 

Maurice  O’Meara  Co. 

448  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 


f  Subsoiling  With 
^  RETT CROSS 

j^dYNAMITE 

!  Increases  Yields 

'  A  of  Cereals,  Vegetables, 

\  Fruits,  Corn  and  Cotton 


TI IERE  are  tons  of 
natural  plant  food  be¬ 
low  the  hard  "plow  sole." 
Dynamiting  subsoil  makes 
this  plant  food  available, 
aerates  the  soil  and  protects 
vegetation  against  both 
drouth  and  excess  rainfall 
by  making  the  subsoil 
porous.  This  means  largely 
increased  yields,  saving  of 
fertilizer  and  six  feet  of 
fertile  top  soil  instead 
of  six  inches. 


BOOKLET 

FREE 

Explaining  how  to  use 
Red  Cross  Dynamite 
safely  and  profitably 
for  subsoiling,  tree 
planting,  regenerat'ng 
old  orchards,  ditching, 
blasting  stumps  and 
boulders,  excavating, 
etc.  Write  today  for 
nameof  nearestdealer, 
or  expert^  blaster,  and 
"Farmers’  Handbook" 
No.  30. 

DuPontPowderCo. 

Pioneer  Powder 
Makers  of  America 

Established  1802 

Wilmington, 
Delaware 
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Glass  always  pays  for  it 
makes  its  own  weather 

It  admits  the  sunlight  and  holds  it  to  its  work 
in  spite  of  zero  outside.  It  Insures  early  and 
profitable  crops.  Even  the  old  style  single  layer 
sash  pay,  but  do  not  compare  with 


These  are  complete  in  themselves  eliminating 
mats  and  shutters,  labor  nnd  all;  keeping  the 
plants  growing  by  conserving  the  heat,  dny  and 
night  ;  making  crops  early  nnd  doubling  profits. 

The  Sunlight  Double  Glass  idea  is  carried  into 
the  Sunlight  Greenhouse— a  small  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  structure.  It  is  11  ft.  x  12  ft.  in  size  and 
the  roof  and  two  sides  are  covered  with  the  Sun¬ 
light  Double  Glass  Sasli.  It  is  quickly  and  cheap¬ 
ly  heated.  The  sash  are  readily  removable  and 
in  the  Spring  may  be  used  on  cold  frames  and 
hot-beds.  'l'ho  framework  is  made  in  sections, 
easily  put  together. 

Write  today  lor  a  copy  of  our  free  catalog 
and  for  4c  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  Prof. 
Massey's  booklet  on  how  to  make  and  use  hot¬ 
beds  and  cold-frames. 

SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE  GLASS  SASH  CO. 
924  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


BEST 


ON  EARTH 


Write  us  for  Litmus  Paper  to  test  your  soil  for 
lime  requirements.  It  is  FREE.  Our  Lime  Car¬ 
bonate  guaranteed  in  every  respect.  Let  us 
prove  it  to  you. 

INTERNATIONAL  AGR’L  CORP. 

Caledonia  Marl  Branch 

,  812  MARINE  BANK  BLDG.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Genasco 
Kant-leak  Kleets 

No  expert  is  needed  to  make  your  buildings 
permanently  secure  against  storm  and  weather. 
You  or  your  farm-hands  can  make  a  perfectly 
tight  and  lasting  job  of  Genasco. 

Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  makes  the  roofing 
always  weatherproof;  and  the  Kant-leak  Kleets 
make  it  easy  for  you  to  keep  the  seams  abso¬ 
lutely  weatherproof.  You  don’t  have  to  fuss 
and  muss  with  dauby  cement,  or  run  the  risk  of 
nail-hole  leaks.  And  you  have  a  roof  with  a 
handsome  finish,  attractive  for  all  your  buildings. 

Get  Genasco  of  your  dealer.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Look  for  the  hemisphere 
trademark.  Write  us  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Hook. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  rooting  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 

Trinidad  Asphalt  Lake 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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FARM  MACHINERY  AT  N.Y.  STATE  FAIR. 

A  large  exhibit  of  farm  machinery  was 
one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the 
New  York  State  Fair  this  year,  a  large 
area  being  given  over  to  it.  A  hand 
baler  for  waste  paper  and  other  scraps 
usually  burned  to  get  them  out  of  the 
way  showed  the  modern  tendency  toward 
utilization  of  wastes,  and,  while  of  little 
use  to  the  ordinary  farmer,  these  ma¬ 
chines  did  contain  a  useful  hint  as  to  the 
necessity  of  utilizing  the  odds  and  ends 
in  any  manufacturing  or  commercial 
plant.  Such  machines  in  a  store  or  fac¬ 
tory  might  find  their  prototype  in  a  com¬ 
post  heap  upon  a  well-managed  farm 
where  weeds  and  other  vegetables  wastes 
are  turned  into  valuable  fertilizer. 

The  rapidly  growing  popularity  of  ma¬ 
nure  spreaders,  so  recently  come  into 
general  use,  was  shown  by  the  number 
of  people  always  gathered  about  them.  The 
most  noticeable  change  recently  made  in 
these  machines  was  shown  in  the  uni¬ 
versal  and  highly  commendable  feature  of 
lessened  height.  Boxes  mounted  upon 
high  wheels  have  given  place  to  low-down 
bodies  which  require  the  lifting  of  heavy 
manure  only  a  small  part  of  the  distance 
formerly  required  to  load  it.  Two  types 
of  spreaders  were  shown,  oho  where  the 
beater  is  driven  by  a  chain  from  the  rear 
wheels,  and  another  where  the  beater  and 
driving  mechanism  are  all  mounted  upon 
the  rear  axle  and  motion  is  conveyed  to 
the  beater  through  a  planetary  gear.  A 
device  for  widening  the  spread  of  the 
machine  was  also  shown.  This  consisted 
of  two  large  disks  mounted  horizontally, 
or  in  one  case  perpendicularly,  just  be¬ 
neath  and  behind  the  beater.  A  curved 
hood  over  the  beater  directs  the  fined  ma¬ 
nure  upon  these  disks,  and  they,  being 
rapidly  revolved  by  a  chain-driven  gear, 
throw  it  to  some  distance  beyond  the 
wheels  of  the  spreader. 

In  harrows,  the  disk  type  was  much 
in  evidence.  Both  plain  and  cutaway 
disks  were  shown,  and  in  one  double  har¬ 
row  a  set  of  cutaway  disks,  set  to  throw 
the  earth  in,  trailed  behind  plain  ones. 
Disk  cultivators  and  disk  seeders  showed 
another  adaptation  of  disks  to  soil  work¬ 
ing.  The  spring-tooth  harrow,  with  ad¬ 
justable  teeth,  and  with  or  'without  a 
riding  attachment,  seems  to  have  reached 
the  limit  of  its  development,  and  no  par¬ 
ticular  changes  in  this  type  of  harrow 
were  evident.  Possibly  none  is  needed, 
as  an  efficient  tool  for  making  a  seed  bed, 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  substitute  for 
it.  The  spring-tooth  has  its  limitations, 
however,  and  for  fining  the  surface,  peg- 
tooth  harrows  are  much  used.  Aside 
from  the  adjustable  feature  which  per¬ 
mits  of  giving  the  teeth  any  desired  angle, 
they  do  not  seem  to  differ  materiallv 
from  the  old-fashioned  “butterfly”  harrow 
of  our  fathers.  Other  well-known  and 
valuable  types  of  harrow’s,  such  as  the 
Acme,  were  not  shown,  or,  at  least,  were 
not  seen  by  the  writer,  though  no  exhibit 
of  soil-W'orking  machinery  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  complete  without 'them.  Even  so 
simple  a  tool  as  the  land  roller  has  its 
variations,  and  a  roller  and  clod  crusher 
consisting  of  a  series  of  heavy  sharpened 
iron  disks  about  a  foot  in  diameter, 
mounted  side  by  side  upon  an  axle,  was 
shown.  As  these  disks  touch  each  other 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  di¬ 
ameter,  they  act  as  a  solid  roller,  while 
their  sharpened  peripheries  cut  and 
crush  the  clods  over  which  they  pass. 

The  increasing  use  of  lime  has  brought 
a  new  tool,  known  as  a  lime  and  ferti¬ 
lizer  distributor,  into  use.  This  imple¬ 
ment  consists  of  a  large  hopper,  mounted 
upon  tw'o  wheels,  and  having  adjustable 
openings  in  its  bottom  through  which  a 
revolving  feed  shaft  forces  its  contents. 

Hie  hopper  is  but  a  few  inches  above 
the  ground  and  the  lime  or  fertilizer  is 
broadcast  very  evenly  over  the  surface. 

1  he  cover  of  the  hopper  is  a  sieve  made 
of  galvanized  wire  with  one-half  inch 
mesh.  Forcing  the  lime,  ashes,  or  other 
fertilizer  used  through  this  mesh  breaks 
up  the  lumps  and  removes  any  nails  or 
other  foreign  bodies  that  would  interfere 
with  even  spreading.  Fertilizer  attach¬ 
ments  to  ordinary  seeders  serve  their  pur¬ 
pose  well  but  there  is  increasing  need 
tor  a  distributor  that  will  make  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  lime  a  less  difficult  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  job.  Two  types  of  hay  loaders 
were  shown.  One  picks  up  the  hay  from 
ihe  windrow  made  by  a  side  delivery 
rake  by  means  of  a  revolving  reel,  while 
the  other  uses  reciprocating  forks  to  serve 
the  same  purpose.  They  are  evidently 
coming  more  and  more  into  use  as  the 
scarcity  of  farm  labor  makes  such  devices 
necessary. 

The  coughing  and  sputtering  of  nu¬ 
merous  gasoline  engines  served  as 
barkers  for  the  machinery  tents.  These 
engines  have  become  so  well  standardized 
that  one  does  not  expect  to  find  many 
radical  changes  from  year  to  year  in  the 
various  types.  Perhaps  the  most  eagerly 
looked  for  improvement  in  internal  com- 
busnon  motors  has  been  a  means  for  the 
utilization  of  kerosene  as  fuel.  That  this 
improvement  has  been  successfully  made 
is  the  claim  of  one  large  manufacturing 
uni  that  had  several . kerosene  burning 
engines  upon  exhibition.  The  only  change 
nmde  in  the  engines  is  in  the  form  of  the 
carburetor,  or  mixer.  The  difficulty  in 
me  use  of  kerosene  has  been  that  while 
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it  vaporizes  at  a  higher  temperature  than 
gasoline,  it  explodes  at  a  lower  one.  It 
also  carries  an  excess  of  carbon  which 
becomes  deposited  upon  the  walls  of  the 
cylinders  and  upon  the  pistons.  The 
new  carburetors  draw  a  fine  spray  of 
water  in  with  the  kerosene  vapor  and 
thus  retard  its  premature  explosion, 
while  more  perfect  combusition  is  said 
to  obviate  carbonizing  of  cylinders.  En¬ 
gines  fitted  with  kerosene  mixers  still 
have  to  be  started  upon  gasoline,  but,  af¬ 
ter  being  warmed  up,  they  utilize  the 
cheaper  fuel,  and,  if  the  claims  of  the 
manufacturers  can  be  believed,  they  are 
entirely  successful.  Whether  or  not 
kerosene  can  wholly  take  the  place  of 
gasoline,  it  is  certainly  now  being  used 
in  motors  varying  in  size  from  the  gigan¬ 
tic  40  horse-power  tractors  to  the  small 
two  or  three  horse-power  general  utility 
engines. 

A  most  encouraging  sign  of  the  times 
is  the  application  of  the  gasoline  engine 
to  the  lightening  of  women’s  work.  A 
washing  machine  and  wringer  mounted 
upon  a  framew’ork  and  connected  to  a 
gasoline  engine  was  shown  in  operation. 
By  the  shifting  of  a  lever  the  washing 
machine  was  made  to  turn,  or  the  wringer 
to  revolve  forward  or  backward,  at  the 
will  of  the  operator,  so  that  the  heavy 
part  of  washing  need  no  longer  depend 
upon  human  muscle,  and  that  muscle  the 
muscle  of  the  sex  least  fitted  for  hard 
labor.  The  price  of  this  washing  machine 
with  its  tubs  and  wringer  all  mounted 
and  connected  by  the  necessary  gearing 
was  given  as  $30;  and  few  farmers  own¬ 
ing  gasoline  engines,  or  able  to  own  them, 
could  better  spent  $30  than  in  shifting  a 
work,  which  should  never  have  been 
woman’s,  from  muscle  to  machinery. 

_  M.  B.  D. 

TWICE  TOLD  TALES. 
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Here  are  a  few  things  which  need  to 
be  repeated  again  and  again  : 

Crimson  clover  is  a  cold  weather  plant 
Do  not  seed  it  as  you  would  Red  clover. 
It  is  now  too  late  to  seed  it  north  of 
Philadelphia. 

Rye  is  the  great  late  cover  crop.  It 
can  be  seeded  in  the  latitude  of  New 
lork  up  to  the  first  of  November,  and 
make  a  fair  stand  for  plowing  under 
next  Spring. 

When  _  we  talk  of  “lime”  we  mean 
slaked  lime,  the  quicklime  which  has 
been  exposed  to  water  or  air.  Ground 
limestone  is  another  thing,  and  we  refer 
to  it  by  name  when  we  advise  its  use. 

Do  not  under  any  circumstances  mix 
hen  manure  with  wood  ashes.  The  sift- 
cd  coal  ashes  are  suitable  for  this  pur- 
Pose,  but  the  wood  ash  is  quite  another 
thing,  and  should  not  be  used  with  or¬ 
ganic  manure. 

Some  farmers  like  to  spread  the  hen 
manure  through  the  Winter  over  the 
grass  lands.  This  plan  gives  good  -re¬ 
sults,  but  we  think  a  better  way  is  to 
dry  the  manure  and  keep  it  till  Spring. 
Coal  ashes,  road  dust  or  plaster  may  be 
used  to  dry  the  manure.  Keep  it  in  a 
sheltered  place,  and  in  the  Spring  crush 
or^grind  it  fine. 

The  way  to  kill  the  bean  or  pea  weevil 
is  to  put  the  beans  into  a  barrel  or  air¬ 
tight  box.  Then  pour  a  quantity  of  bi¬ 
sulphide  of  carbon  into  a  soup  plate,  and 
put  it  on  top  of  the  beans,  throwing  a 
blanket  over  all  to  keep  out  the  air.  The 
bisulphide  of  carbon  forms  a  gas  which 
being  heavier  than  air  sinks  down 
through  the  beans,  and  will  destroy  all 
breathing  forms  of  life.  Keep  away 
from  these  fumes  with  a  flame  of  any 
kind.  J 

There  is  no  danger  of  losing  fertility 
out  of  stable  manure  through  drying  it. 
Thus  the  manure  may  safely  be  spread 
on  the  sod  or  upon  ground  during  the 
Summer  and  Fall.  On  level  ground  there 
is  little  danger  of  wash.  On  hilly  ground 
there  would  be  some  loss. 

Bigs  are  exceedingly  fond  of  white 
grubs,  and  will  tear  soil  containing  these 
insects  all  in  pieces.  A  herd  of  lively 
sliotes  will  give  the  best  possible  prepa¬ 
ration  for  a  crop  of  strawberries  to  fol¬ 
low  sod  ground.  The  average  sod  is  full 
of  the  white  grubs,  and  it  is  a  clear  invi¬ 
tation  to  destruction  to  plant  strawber¬ 
ries  directly  upon  such  a  sod.  The  pigs, 
however,  will  clean  out  the  insects  and 
ht  the  ground. 

There  are  still  many  people  who  do 
not  recognize  the  connection  between 
plant  lice  and  ants.  They  see  the  plant 
lice  at  work  upon  their  crops,  and  ob- 
serve  the  ants  running  about  here  and 
there.  Sonic  think  that  the  ants  are  also 
eating  the  plants,  while  others  assume 
that  the  ants  are  killing  the  lice.  We 
know  of  a  man  who  believed  the  latter 
theory  so  well  that  he  went  about  dig¬ 
ging  up  ant  hills  and  hauled  the  soil  and 
the  ants  and  scattered  them  over  his  or¬ 
chard  in  order  that  they  might  kill  out 
a  big  crop  of  plant  lice.  The  fact  is  that 
instead  of  fighting  the  plant  lice,  the  ants 
take  the  best  of  care  of  them,  herding 
them  with  far  more  vigilance  and  skill 
than  many  a  boy  who  is  left  in  charge  of 
a  held  of  cows.  The  plant  lice  secrete 
a  sweet  substance  of  which  the  ants  are 
very  fond,  and  thus  the  ants,  instead  of 
trying  to  kill  the  lice,  are  very  anxious 
to  save  them  and  have  them  propagated. 
Our  friend  who  scattered  the  ant  hills 
over  his  orchard  did  just  exactly  the 
wrong  thing,  for  he  protected  the  plant 
lice  instead  of  injuring  them.  As  the 
plant  lice  are  sucking  insects,  they  can- 
not  be  fought  successfully  by  spraving 
with  poisons.  One  of  the  so-called  con¬ 
tact  sprays  like  kerosene  emulsion,  or 
whale-oil  soap,  will  generally  do  the 
business. 


Do  You  Know  that 
The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 
Will  Educate  Your  Child 
And  Not  Cost  You  a  Penny? 

No  matter  at  what  college : 
if  a  boy  at  Yale  or  Harvard, 
at  Princeton  or  Wiscon¬ 
sin;  if  a  girl  at  Wellesley 
or  Vassar,  at  Smith  or  Ann 
Arbor;  anywhere,  at  any 
school  or  college— the 
finest  in  the  land. 

Over  a  thousand  girls  and  boys 
have  already  been  educated  by 
The  Laches’  Home  Journal.  Yet  only 
very  few  people,  comparatively, 
know  of  this  remarkable  record. 

Every  prominent  college  and  musi¬ 
cal  conservatory  has  had  its  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal  pupils,  sent  there  by 
the  magazine, with  all  expenses  paid. 

It  is  part  of  the  personal  service 
back  of  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 
that  has  taken  20  years  to  build  up 
and  has  made  the  magazine  an  in¬ 
stitution  in  American  life:  not  a 
mere  thing  of  print  and  paper,  but 
a  personal,  living  help  in  the  lives 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  families. 

What  it  has  been  and  is  to  these 
thousands  it  can  be  to  you  and  your 
child,  son  or  daughter. 

If  you  are  interested  in  knowing 
how  all  these  young  people  have 
received  education,  without  one 
cent  of  expense  to  themselves, 
send  a  postal-card  of  inquiry. 
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A  tent  large  enough  to 
shelter  his  vast  army,  yet  so 
small  that  he  could  fold  it  in 
his  hand,  was  the  gift  de-' 
manded  by  a  certain  sultan  of 
India  of  his  son,  the  prince 
who  married  the  fairy  Pari- 
Banou. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  the 
fairy  to  produce  the  tent 
When  it  was  stretched  out,  the 
sultan’s  army  conveniently 
encamped  under  it  and,  as  the 
army  grew,  the  tent  extended 
of  its  own  accord. 

A  reality  more  wonderful 
than  Prince  Ahmed’s  magic 
tent  is  the  Bell  Telephone. 
It  occupies  but  a  few  square 
inches  of  space  on  your  desk 


or  table,  and  yet  extends  over 
the  entire  country. 

When  you  grasp  it  in  your 
hand,  it  is  as  easily  possible 
to  talk  a  hundred  or  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  away  as  to  the 
nearest  town  or  city. 

In  the  Bell  System,  7,500,- 
000  telephones  are  connected 
and  work  together  to  take 
care  of  the  telephone  needs 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 

As  these  needs  grow,  and 
as  the  number  of  telephone; 
users  increases,  the  system 
must  inevitably  expand.  For 
the  Bell  System  must  always 
provide  a  service  adequate  to 
the  demands  of  the  people. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

Universal  Service, 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Note  protecting 
■olid  top  and 
eid  e-ejection. 


Send  3  stamps  postage  for  big  cat. 
alogue;  belDS  you  select  right  gun. 


'ailin'L. 

REPEATING  RIFLES 

Armed  with  a  272tzr/fJi  y°u  can  6°  after  moose,  bear, 
deer,  with  nerve  and  confidence,  for  Marlins  are 
always  dependable. 

Made  in  all  popular  big  game  calibers — guns  of  splendid  accuracy,  range 
and  power.  They  have  Special  Smokeless  Steel  barrels,  and  the 
quick,  reliable  272ar/in  lever  action.  All  have  the  modern  solid-top, 
side-ejecting  construction,  which  keeps  out  rain,  snow,  twigs,  sand,  dirt; 
the  empty  shells  cannot  possibly  be  thrown  in  the  shooter  s  face  at  a 
critica  1  moment.  2/2ar£isi  accuracy  is  famous. 

For  smaller  game — splendid  272ar&n  lever  action  repeating  rifles  in 
.22  to  .44-40  calibers;  n  pump  action  n  rifles  in  .22  and  .25  Rim  Fire, 
.25-20  and  .32-20  calibers;  repeating  shotguns,  12  and  16  gauges. 

27lp  77/cwf/s2  /l re  a r/7!S  G). ,  1  av™n.^o"nn. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  tan  and  finish  them  right ;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
lllustratod  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  semi  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  liow  to  take  oft  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  tho  freight 
both  ways  [  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  tho  customer,  esi>ecially  on  horso 
hides  and  calf  skins  ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  wo  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave„  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Ii.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


HUNTERS --TRAPPERS 

If  you  want  an  ideal  lamp  for  night  fishing,  trap¬ 
ping,  hunting  or  tor  work  about  farm  or  machin¬ 
ery,  send  to-day  for  a 

Baldwin  Lamp 

Protects  all  camile  power  lit: lit  1^0  (eel. 
Burns  Acetylene  Gas.  Weight  6  oz. 
Heights^  in.  Cau  be  earned  in  band 
or  worn  on  cap  or  belt,  leaving  bo’.U 
bands  free.  No  oil,  soot  or  class.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe  and  simple.  Fifty  hours 
bright  light  costs  25c.  Useful  as  well 
during  Automobile  repairing.  Catalogue 
free  and  instructive  booklet,  ’‘Knots  and 
How  to  Tie  Them’*  mailed  on  request. 

At  all  dealers  or  by  JOHN  SIMMONS  CO. 
mail  prepaid -$1.00^48  Leonard  St.  New  York  City 


IT  PAYS  TO  USE 

*  FARMOGERM 

THE  STANDARD  INOCULATION 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATORS 


ON  CLOVEk-VETCH  AND  ADD 
FADD  PDANTING  OF  DEGUMES 
FREE  BOOK  NO.  54 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO..  BLOOMFIELD,  H. 


J. 


ROOF-GARDEN  BIRCH  TREES. 

Fig.  410  shows  a  group  of  White 
birches  growing  on  the  roof  of  a  power¬ 
house  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  a  striking 
example  of  the  ability  of  vegetation  to 
survive  under  unfavorable  conditions. 
Most  birches  like  a  light  sandy  or  loamy 
soil,  but  the  White  birch  is  very  accom¬ 
modating,  enduring  a  dry  poor  soil  as 
well  as  a  swqjnpy  one.  It  is  usually 
rather  short-lived,  but  is  useful  as  a 
nurse  tree  to  others  when  afforesting  de¬ 
serted  laud.  Tree  growth  upon  roofs  is 
more  uncommon  in  our  dry  climate  than 
in  the  moister  districts  of  Northern  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  it  shows  us,  in  concrete  form, 
something  of  the  process  by  which  the 
earth  is  covered  with  vegetation,  after 
the  forces  of  nature,  or  tho  wastefulness 
of  man,  have  left  a  denuded  surface. 
First  the  wind  carries,  in  the  form  of 
dust  and  vegetable  litter,  material  to 
form  soil;  the  sun  and  air  act  upon  this, 
and  on  the  stone  or  mortar  or  lava  be¬ 
neath;  wind  or  birds  carry  seeds,  and 
processes  of  growth  begin.  The  writer 
remembers,  many  years  ago,  seeing  an 
ancient  yew  tree,  growing  in  the  ma¬ 
sonry  near  the  roof  of  “Mary’s  Bower,” 
a  small  stone  tower  on  the  Chatsworth 
estate  in  Derbyshire,  England,  where 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  once  held 
prisoner. 

Among  smaller  plants  there  are  many 
roof-dwellers,  under  favorable  climatic 
conditions,  some  of  the  house-leeks  being 
especially  adapted  to  such  situations, 


portatior.s  wore  shown  at  the  fair.  The 
Delaware  County  Percheron  Breeders’ 
Association  exhibit  was  the  feature  of  the 
horse  department.  The  association  is 
composed  of  young  men  who  are  endeav¬ 
oring  to  apply  the  principles  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  to  horse  raising.  One  section  of  the 
horse  barn  was  devoted  to  the  exhibits 
of  the  recently  formed  organization. 

The  farm  machinery  exhibits  this  year 
were  even  more  numerous  than  last  year. 
The  results  of  years  of  progress  in  the 
development  of  farm  equipment  were 
staged  at  the  State  Fair.  The  halls  and 
yards  were  more  completely  tilled  with 
farm,  machinery.  There  was  a  decided 
improvement  in  tractors  exhibited,  while 
there  were  not  as  many  shown  as  were 
on  exhibit  last  year. 

The  new  dairy  building  was  one  of  the 
centers  of  interest.  A  score  of  cows  were 
kept  in  one  part  of  the  building ;  they 
were  carefully  milked  and  fed.  In  other 
parts  of  the  building  were  demonstrations 
in  butter  and  cheese  making,  and  in  ice 
cream  making.  The  dairy  building  was 
headquarters  for  the  man  interested  in 
profitable  production  of  milk.  Near  the 
dairy  building  were  to  be  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion  the  three  well-known  American 
milk  machines,  and  about  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  these  machines,  the  far¬ 
mer,  troubled  with  the  hired  help  prob¬ 
lem,  sought  relief.  Ohio  showed  her  best 
dairy  cows,  and  whether  they  were  IIol- 
steins.  Guernseys  or  Jersey,  they  were 
among  the  best  producers  in  the  dairy 
field.  Although  Ohio  is  low  on  beef  cat¬ 
tle,  the  tendency  being  toward  dairying 
in  the  beef  producing  sections  of  the 
State,  the  exhibits  of  beef  cattle  were 
neck  to  neck  with  former  years. 

The  Ohio  fair  was  a  good,  clean, 
straightforward  proposition ;  it  was  run 
free  from  fakers  and  questionable  amuse¬ 
ments.  The  Governor  as  well  as  the 
humblest  citizen  of  the  State  alike 


WHITE  BIRCH  ON  A  POWER-HOUSE  ROOF: 


Fig.  410. 


while  the  beautiful  Chinese  Iris.  I.  tec- 
torum,  derives  its  varietal  name  from  its 
habit  of  growing  on  the  mud  roofs  of 
the  Flowery  Kingdom.  According  to 
legand,  during  a  prolonged  famine  many 
centuries  ago,  an  imperial  edict  ordered 
all  gardens  to  be  given  up  entirely  to 
food  plants,  Whereupon  flower  lovers  col¬ 
onized  their  Irises  upon  their  roofs,  a 
practice  that  has  been  continued  since. 
More  utilitarian  was  Prof.  Georgeson’s 
roof  garden  in  Alaska ;  he  told  us  some 
years  ago  that  lie  sowed  radishes  early 
in  the  season  on  his  sod  roof,  the  heat  in 
the  rooms  beneath  making  it  a  satis¬ 
factory  hotbed. 

The  growth  of  the  birches  on  the 
powerhouse  roof  is  paralleled  by  the  in¬ 
coming  vegetation  on  some  islands  in  the 
Straits  of  Sunda,  which  after  the  great 
volcanic  outbreak  of  Krakatao  iu  1S83 
were  absolutely  bare  of  vegetation,  and 
covered  with  lava  and  scoriae.  A  Euro¬ 
pean  botanist  reported  a  year  or  two  ago 
that  this  arid  refuse  had  become  covered 
with  tropic  vegetation,  the  gradual  weath¬ 
ering  of  the  scoriae  giving  a  foothold  to 
the  seeds  dropped  by  birds,  or  carried 
by  the  sea. 


THE  OHIO  STATE  FAIR. 

A  shortage  in  fruit  exhibits  and  in  en¬ 
tries  of  sheep  in  the  various  classes,  were 
noticeable  at  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  State 
Fair.  Other  departments  were  well 
filled,  and  everything  from  Ohio  vegeta¬ 
bles  to  Ohio  babies  were  up  to  standard. 
The  horticultural  exhibits  were  equal  to 
those  of  other  years,  although  frosts,  hail 
and  other  adverse  conditions  tended  to 
make  the  fruit  crop  in  the  Buckeye  State 
a  partial  failure.  There  were  scarcely 
one-third  the  county  horticultural  ex¬ 
hibits  of  fruit  that  there  were  last  year. 

The  shortage  of  sheep  in  the  various 
classes  is  due  to  a  declining  interest  in 
raising  mutton  and  wool,  owing  to  fea¬ 
tures  of  tariff  agitation.  The  quality  of 
sheep  was  up  to  standard,  and  the  evi¬ 
dences  are  that  Ohio  is  breeding  better 
sheep  every  year.  Ohio,  ns  the  birthplace 
of  breeds,  had  some  of  her  best  products 
in  swine  on  exhibit.  The  classes  iu 
swine  were  unusually  full,  and  in  the 
battle  for  prizes  Ohio’s  porkers  stood  first. 
Ohio  is  the  home  of  mauy  prominent 
horse  breeders,  and  the  best  stock  from 
their  stables  and  the  cream  of  their  irn- 


stepped  up  ard  dropped  his  half  dollar 
in  the  turnstile.  There  were  no  favors 
shown  nor  enemies  punished.  The  at¬ 
tendance  was  less  this  year  than  last,  but 
as  a  whole  the  fair  was  better  than  in 
preceding  years,  and  before  it  was  well 
under  way,  plans  were  completed  and  set 
in  motion  to  make  the  fair  of  1914  better 
than  the  one  just  completed.  W.  J. 

THE  BUFFALO  MARKETS. 

Frosts  and  dry  weather  together  ought 
to  have  their  effect  on  market  produce, 
but  there  is  no  visible  advance  yet. 
There  is  a  big  supply  of  fat  tomatoes, 
which  sell  at  40  to  45  cents  retail,  per 
large  handle  basket,  about  the  same  price 
as  peaches.  Some  years  they  are  quite  as 
good  a  crop  as  peaches,  but  they  have 
been  a  disappointment  this  year.  The 
weather  was  against  them  and  they  were 
just  coming  into  full  bearing  and  ripen¬ 
ing  when  the  frost  came.  The  corn  in 
market  is  pretty  well  contested  between 
Stowell’s  Evergreen,  Golden  Bantam  and 
Country  Gentleman,  good-sized  ears  re¬ 
tailing  at  20  cents  a  dozen,  which  is  not 
as  low  as  usual.  There  is  a  white  vari¬ 
ant  of  the  Golden  Bantam  reported  from 
East  Aurora,  this  county,  which-  is  said 
to  be  sure  to  crowd  that  out.  as  it  has 
all  its  good  quality  and  lacks  the  yellow 
color  that  makes  the  Bantam  look  like 
field  corn  and  hurts  its  sale.  Potatoes 
are  not  less  than  $1.10  retail.  They  are 
of  good  quality,  but  the  growing  crop  is 
also  injured  by  frost  and  the  promised 
big  yield  is  not  likely  to  be  realized  here. 

There  are  still  a  good  many  plums,  re¬ 
tailing  at  20  cents  a  small  basket,  with 
prunes  at  25  ceuts.  Pears  are  plenty  and 
cheap,  but  the  quality  is  poor,  consider¬ 
ing  the  big  crop.  Apples  are  still  high. 
40  to  45  cents  retail  for  a  third-bushel 
basket.  It  is  odd  that  in  this  apple  sec¬ 
tion  the  market  people  seldom  sell  this 
fruit  by  name,  unless  it  comes  from  the 
Pacific  coast  already  named.  They  are 
“eating”  or  “cooking”  apples,  nothing 
more.  In  the  same  uncertain  way  all 
yellow  peaches  are  “Crawfords.”  Grapes 
are  a  small  crop,  owing  to  injury  by  frost, 
coming  in  at  15  cents  per  three-pound 
basket  retail.  Watermelons  are  about 
gone,  but  muskmelons  are  plenty  at  about 
live  cents  each  for  good-sized  ones,,  qual¬ 
ity  very  fine.  This  sunny  season  ripened 
melons,  though  it  could  not  make  much 
way  against  the  lack  of  rain  and  the 
frosts.  There  is  a  good  showing  of  cel- 

The  rebuilt  Chippewa  market,  the 
largest  retail  market  in  the  city,  is  fin¬ 
ished  all  but  the  meat  stalls  and  now 
presents  more  than  a  mile  of  stalls  m  all 
varieties  of  open,  semi-closed  and  closed 
styles.  J>  w*  c‘ 


1913. 

A  SENSIBLE  WOMAN’S  LETTER. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  a 
mother  living  alone  in  Michigan  and 
who  owns  80  acres  of  land,  10  acres  of 
muck  and  the  rest  sand,  grown  up  to 
oak  grubs,  to  her  son,  whose  term  in 
the  II.  S.  Navy  has  nearly  expired  and 
who  wishes  to  locate  in  California  and 
learn  the  carpenter’s  trade : 

“My  dear  Son :  I  have  studied  a  good 
deal  over  your  last  letter.  It  seems  to 
me  you  are  starting  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder,  and  either  you  cannot  see  plainly 
what  is  at  the  top,  or  you  are  not  con¬ 
sidering  that  so  much  as  whether  you 
will  find  it  pleasant  climbing.  I  wish 
I  understood  more  fully  what  you  expect 
to  win  and  call  it  success.  I  have  known 
a  number  of  real  good  carpenters  end 
just  where  they  began — at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder.  It  is  so  easy  to  spend  every 
cent  when  it  comes  in  clean  cash.  On 
the  farm  there  is  always  need  of  equip¬ 
ment  or  improvements,  and  money  spent 
in  that  way  is  an  investment  rather  than 
going  to  the  expense  account.  If  your 
ambition  is  to  make  a  home  for  me  that 
is  fine,  but  do  you  expect  anything  more 
than  that?  If  I  go  West  I  must  have 
some  interest  beyond  washing  pots  and 
pans,  and  scrubbing  windows  and  floors, 
or  I  would  never  be  happy  and  contented. 

“I  cannot  endure  the  thought  of  giv¬ 
ing  these  dreams  all  over,  and  settling 
down  to  gossip  with  the  neighbor  over 
the  backyard  fence,  or  riding  to  the  city 
on  the  street  car,  and  looking  at  goods 
in  the  store  that  I  have  neither  the 
money  nor  the  desire  to  purchase.  And 
as  for  calling  and  leaving  cards  with  peo¬ 
ple  not  at  home,  and  who  have  no  more 
wish  to  see  me  that  I  have  to  visit  them, 
why,  I’ll  have  none  of  it.  Life  should 
mean  something.  If  I  could  raise  flow¬ 
ers,  chickens  and  bees  I  might  be  more 
contented,  but  not  in  Los  Angeles.  I 
want  to  be  where  God's  gifts  are  as  free 
as  He  made  them.  You  say  the  prospect 
of  having  the  water  shut  off  because  of 
unpaid  rent  is  too  remote  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  When  slack  times  come  the  best 
of  carpenters  are  liable  to  be  laid  off, 
and  no  one  can  tell  how  soon  they  will 
be  with  us.  As  to  selling  out  here,  the 
place  needs  some  improvements.  If  you 
would  come  here  next  Spring  and  help 
me,  then  we  could  sell,  and  have  money 
to  help  ourselves  with.  You  don’t  like 
Alfalfa,  but  the  man  we  want  to  sell  to 
would  just  tumble  over  himself  to  hand 
out  his  money  if  we  had  20  or  30  acres 
in  a  good  stand  of  Alfalfa.  You’ve  no 
idea  how  much  it  is  talked  of  among 
farmers  and  written  of  in  farmers’  pa¬ 
pers.  Just  now  because  of  the  drought 
the  lowest  price  mentioned  for  hay  is 
.$25  per  ton.  A  good  catch  of  Alfalfa 
ought  to  go  three  tons  to  the  acre  even 
in  such  a_season.  What  do  you  think 
of  that,  $75  to  the  acre  and  your  land 
and  seeding  right  there  ready  to  turn  the 
same  trick  another  year,  and  then  the 
next?  Perhaps  hay  would  not  always 
bring  $25  per  ton,  but  there  will  always 
be  a  ready  sale  at  profitable  prices.  With 
30  acres  at  $25.  we  have  $2,250;  deduct¬ 
ing  expenses,  etc.,  call  it  $2,000.  There 
is  a  good-sized  farm  left — 50  acres — for 
corn,  potatoes,  or  what  you  will.  The 
man  with  the  right  idea  of  farming  can 
make  money  enough  to  go  around  the 
world  while  you  are  trying  to  climb  the 
first  few  rungs  of  the  ladder,  at  carpenter- 
mg.  Nevertheless,  if  you  really  dislike 
farming  you  are  not  likely  to  succeed,  if 
your  mind  is  on  something  else.  Your 
uncle  used  to  say  he  never  liked  farming, 
but  as  he  was  brought  up  to  it  and  it 
was  the  thing  he  could  do,  he  gave  his 
mind  to  it,  and  has  been  very  successful. 

To  compute  his  bank  account,  or  look 
over  his  broad  acres  you  would  never  sus¬ 
pect  lie  had  chosen  the  wrong  vocation. 

"We  have  looked  somewhat  at  what 
may  be  found  at  the  top  of  the  ladder, 
and  I  want  to  add  right  here  that  on  this 
farm  the  climbing  of  the  ladder  to  suc¬ 
cess  will  be  most  arduous,  and  often  ex¬ 
tremely  discouraging.  There  are  stumps 
to  be  pulled;  green  crops  must  be  plowed 
under.  You’ll  be  put  to  your  wits’  end 
to  know  where  the  money  is  coming  from 
to  buy  seed,  lime  or  other  fertilizers,  to 
say.  nothing  of  needed  buildings  and 
equipment.  The  10  acres  of  muck  ought 
to  pay  well  at  once  for  needed  ditching 
and  clearing.  If  you  possess  the  real 
pioneer  spirit  all  these  difficulties  will 
be  but  stepping  stones  to  success.  But 
.  Mm  cannot  call  such  a  spirit  to  your 
aid  you  would  better  seek  your  vocation 
elsewhere.  I  own  this  property,  and  I 
expect  to  see  it  improved,  so  count  me 
out  of  your  plans  for  California.  I  shall 
be  most  happy  indeed  to  see  you  here 
next  Spring.  No  need  to  decide  till  vou 
have  thought  it  over.” 

Fertility  from  Grass  Roots. 

IIow  can  I  best  utilize  or  treat  grass, 
or  particularly  the  roots  of  a  rank  crop 
i  -gials  turued  under  with  the  sod,  and 
winch  has  been  worked  to  the  surface  by 
numerous  borrowings?  Does  it  contain 
more  or  less  of  a  complete  fertilizer  in 
nitrate  of  soda,  bone  meal  and  potash? 
How  can  I  best  treat  it  so  as  to  destroy 
i ne  fibre  quickly,  and  can  I  use  the  com- 
]>ost  as  a  top-dressing  for  grass,  and  how, 

1  *or  what  other  purposes  to  best  ad- 

a*  ?ge;  ,  C.  s.  n. 

Allentown,  Pa. 

,  We  ^  do  not  know  how  much  sod  you 
iave,  but  if  we  understand  your  question 
e  would  put  on  lime  at  the  rate  of  one 
mi  per  acre  and  keep  up  the  harrowing. 

e  doubt  if  it  would  pay  to  dig  up  this 
•  *  d  and  scatter  it  over  grass  land.  Bet- 
' 1  *SoW  .rye  in  October,  plow  it  under 
lext  Spring  and  plant  corn. 
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CLOTHCRAFT 


Why  4130  is  the  Most 
Popular  Fall  Suit 

It  is  all-wool  Blue  Serge,  guaranteed. 

It  is  absolutely  fast  color,  also  guaranteed. 

It  is  stylish — ten  styles  to  choose  from. 

It  is  well  made.  It  represents  67  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  making  good  clothes. 

It  is  priced  at  $18.50. 

It  carries  a  stronger  guarantee  than  any  other 
manufacturer  ever  put  back  of  a  suit  of  clothes. 

Why  4130  is  All  Wool 

Because  it  is  a  ClothcraftSuit  and  all  Clothcraft  Suits  are 
always  all  wool — guaranteed.  Wool  makes  up  best,  keeps 
its  shape  best  and  longest,  holds  its  color  best,  looks  best, 
feels  best  and  IS  best,  in  every  sense.  Everybody  knows  this. 

Why  You  Need  4130 

Because  every  man  needs  a  good  Blue  Serge  Suit.  4130 
is  special  for  Fall.  Scientific  tailoring  raises  the  quality 
but  not  the  price.  You  buy  it  on  a  guarantee — not  on  a 
guess.  If  4130,  or  any  other  Clothcraft  Suit,  isn’t 
absolutely  right  you  need  not  keep  it. 

CLOTHCRAFT 

Blue  Ser&e  Special 

N?4130C"SMT“cOtOR°“518- 


REG.  U  S 

Where  You  Can  Buy  Clothcraft 

No.  4130  is  sold  in  Clothcraft 
Stores.  Write  for  the  address 
of  the  nearest  one  if  you  don’t 
know  it. 


PAT.  OFF. 

Send  for  the  New  Style  Book 

We  will  mail  to  any  address  the 
new  Style  Book  and  a  sample  of 
4130  Blue  Serge  fabric,  of  which 
the  suit  is  made. 


The  Photograph 


Why  We  Show  Two 


The  Drawing 


THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  COMPANY 


Established  1846.  Oldest  American 
Manufacturers  of  Men's  Clothes 

635  St.  Clair  Avenue,  N.  W. 


(IkW 

Any  of  the  styles  below  can  be  obtained  in  Clothcraft  Blue  Serge  Special  No.  4130  or  any  other  Clothcraft  Fabric 


There  are  only  two  ways  to  show  Clothcraft  Clothes  on 
paper — the  artist's  drawing  from  life,  and  the  actual  photo¬ 
graph.  We  show  you  both  here.  We  can  give  you  no  better 
demonstration  in  this  advertisement.  But  you  can  go  to  the 
Clothcraft  Store  and  see  the  real  Clothcraft  Clothes — see  4130 
Blue  Serge  Special  at  $18.50,  tryiton,  wear  it  home,  and  at 
once  begin  to  appreciate  the  value  of  an  all-wool  suit  that  has 
all  the  other  qualities  that  ought  to  be  in  a  good  suit  at  the 
same  time — style,  fit,  looks,  durability,  fast  colors,  fine  trim¬ 
mings  and  excellent  workmanship,  at  a  moderate  price. 
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An  Apollo  Farm— 

Barns,  silos,  tanks,  implement  sheds,  stock  shelters, 
wind  mills,  garage,  poultry  houses,  corn  cribs,  cul- 
jf-  verts — all  constructed  from 

VP01/0 

w  Galvanized 

Roofing  and  Siding 

Sold  by  weight.  Look  for  the  trade  mark. 

These  products  are  full  weight,  strong,  rigid,  durable  —  and  have  the  addi- 
tional  advantage  hying  fireproof.  Upwards  of  450,000  tons  of  Apollo  Sheets 
used  during  1*41—,  which  proves  quality  and  growing  favor.  Accept  no  substi¬ 
tute.  Apollo  Best  Bloom  Galvanized  Sheets  are  also  unexcelled  for  Tanks, 
Culverts,  Cisterns  and  underground  uses,  as  well  as  for  Roofing,  Siding,  and 
all  forms  of  sheet  metal  work.  Sold  by  leading  dealers  everywhere. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company 

General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ourelxty-page  booklet  “Better  IWiLTmtcis"  contains  plans,  data  and  infer- 
matiou  valuable  to  every  farmer  and  property  owner.  Send  for  free  copy  to-day. 


AND  SAV  E 

BIG  MONEY  ■ 

We  take  the  goods 
directly  oft’  the 
looms — cut  to  your 
measure  according 
to  latest  New  York 
style  patterns, 
hand- tailor  them 
here  in  our  own 
shops,  and  guaran¬ 
tee  fit,  material, 
workmanship,  or 
your  money  back. 

Made-to-Measure  Suits 
and  Overcoats  $  1 0  to  $22 

the  kind  for  which  you’d  pay  $18  to  $30 
anywhere  else.  You  save  two  dealers’ 
profits  and  we  deliver  free  anywhere. 
bend  postcard  today  for  our  new  free 
style  book  with  samples  attached,  rules 
for  measurement,  etc. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

203  Main  Street,  Somerville,  N.  J; 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


FUR-LINED  OVERCOAT 

Manufacturers’  samples.  Gentlemen's  Black  Broa 
cloth  Overcoats,  lined  with  finest  Australian  Mir 
large  handsome  Persian  Lamb  collar,  all  sizes  Sii 
liar  coats,  not  used  as  samples,  retail  at  $90  H 
price,  winie  they  last.  $35.  First  come  first  serve 
\  ou  take  no  risk.  Examine  and  try  on  before  payin 
u  rite  today  stating  size,  ami  coat  will  be  sent  C  < 
1>.  with  Examination  privilege.  E.  KOBERT! 
Koorn  17.  160  \V.  119tli  Street,  New  Yoi 


BARGAIN 

-  -  Fcnce-  ISO  styles 

Id  cents  per  rod  up.  We  pa 

_  - „ni.  Send  (or  bargain  lenc 

book  and  sample  to  test— ALL  FREt 
THfc  BROWN  FENCE  a  W  IRE  COMPAN 
DEPT.  o9  CLEVELAND,  OHb 
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October  4, 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

Of  all  the  planting  that  a  farmer  finds 
it  necessary  to  do  there  is  nothing  quite 
equal  to  transplanting  home-grown  plants 
in  the  garden  of  education.  Some  homes 
might  be  called  hotbeds,  others  are  very 
cold  frames,  and  there  are  grades  running 
all  between.  Children  grow  up  away 
from  childhood  and  show  that  they  are 
ready  for  transplanting — with  evidences 
around  the  head  to  be  compared  with 
those  on  a  tomato  plant.  You  cut  off 
their  roots,  and  try  to  trim  their  heads 
and  plant  them  in  the  hard  field  of  prac¬ 
tical  life  or  in  the  sheltered  garden  of 
education.  It  is  a  large  undertaking,  for 
here  is  the  best  crop  of  your  farm  put  out 
at  a  hazard.  You  may  not  have  grown 
or  trimmed  it  right,  and  the  soil  in  which 
you  plant  it  may  not  prove  congenial,  or 
some  wild  old  strain  from  a  remote  an¬ 
cestor  may  “come  back”  Avhen  it  should 
“stay  put.”  You  cannot  tell  about  these 
things  except  by  experiment ;  therefore 
there  is  nothing  quite  equal'  to  this  sort 
of  transplanting.  That  is  the  way  Mother 
and  I  felt  as  we  took  the  two  older  chil¬ 
dren  off  to  college.  My  experience  has 
taught  me  both  the  power  and  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  an  education.  He  who  can  grasp 
the  true  spirit  of  it  acquires  a  trained 
mind,  and  that  means  mastery.  He  who 
simply  “goes  to  college”  and  drifts  along 
with  the  crowd  without  real  mental  train¬ 
ing  is  worse  off  than  if  he  never  entered. 
He  cannot  live  up  to  his  reputation  as  a 
college  man,  and  when  a  man  must  go 
through  life  always  dragging  behind  his 
reputation  he  is  only  a  tin  can  tied  to  the 
tail  of  what  was  once  his  ambition.  I 
can  imagine  an  intelligent  parrot  going 
through  college,  and  perhaps  passing  the 
examinations ;  but  all  his  life  he  would 
be  a  parrot,  unable  to  apply  what  he  had 
learned  to  practical  things.  I  made  up 
my  mind  long  ago  to  give  each  one  of  the 
children  opportunity.  That  means  a 
chance  to  study  through  a  good  college. 
Each  and  every  one  must  pay  back  to  me 
later  the  money  which  this  costs.  My 
backing  continues  just  as  long  as  they 
show  desire,  through  their  labor,  to  think 
and  work  out  the  real  worth  of  education. 
Should  they  become  mentally  and  morally 
lazy  and  assume  that  “going  to  college”  is 
like  having  the  measles  or  raising  a  beard 
— out  they  come  at  once,  for  if  I  know 
anything  at  all  it  is  the  fact  that  the  so- 
called  student  who  goes  through  college 
just  because  his  parents  think  it  is  the 
thing  to  do  makes  about  as  poor  a  drone 
as  the  human  hive  can  produce. 

Where  should  the  children  go?  The 
case  of  the  girl  was  quickly  settled  by  her 
mother.  Years  ago  this  good  lady  had 
her  own  dreams  of  a  college  education, 
and  knew  just  where  she  wanted  to  go. 
Denied  the  privilege  of  going  herself,  she 
nominated  her  daughter  as  her  substitute. 
That  settled  it — there  was  no  primary  or 
referendum  or  special  election.  There 
seemed  to  me  something  of  poetic  realiza¬ 
tion  in  this  setting  of  the  only  bud  into 
the  long-desired  and  long  impossible  tree 
of  knowledge.  As  for  the  boy — the  case 
was  different.  1  would  like  to  send  at 
least  one  child  back  to  my  old  college, 
and  I  think  a  couple  of  the  smaller  ones 
will  go  later.  I  know  better  than  to  try 
to  crowd  boys  into  associations  which  are 
not  congenial.  If  your  boy  has  intelli¬ 
gence  enough  to  justify  his  going  to  col¬ 
lege  let  him  use  that  intelligence  to  de¬ 
cide  something  of  what  lie  wants.  I  ad¬ 
vised  the  boy  to  select  one  of  the  smaller 
colleges  of  high  reputation,  and  to  keep 
away  from  the  great  universities.  lie 
made  what  I  call  a  good  choice — an  insti¬ 
tution  of  high  character,  lonely  location 
and  with  one  great  statesman  graduate 
who  stands  up  in  history  like  a  great 
lighthouse,  to  show  a  glory  of  public  life 
and  the  dangerous  rock  of  his  own  private 
habits. 

Well,  Mother  and  I  traveled  close  to 
900  miles  up  and  down  through  New 
England  on  this  trip  of  planting  in  the 
garden  of  education.  I  could  write  a 
book  on  the  memories  and  anticipations 
which  filled  the  minds  of  this  Hope  Farm 
quartette.  As  the  train  rushed  up  the 
country,  winding  through  villages  and 
climbing  hills,  we  took  on  groups  of 
bright-faced  boys  on  their  way  to  college. 
Before  we  reached  the  end  of  our  journey 
the  train  was  crowded  with  them.  There 
was  one  sour-faced  old  fellow  on  the  train 
who  viewed  those  boys  with  no  benevolent 
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eye.  “A  lazy,  careless  lot.  I’d  put  them 
all  at  work !”  The  old  man  was  wrong — 
he  was  sour.  Even  the  evidence  of  hope 
and  faith  in  the  future  which  those 
bright-eyed  boys  brought  could  not  sweeten 
him.  Here  were  the  thinkers  and  dream¬ 
ers  and  workers  of  the  future.  Under¬ 
neath  their  fun  and  careless  hope  they 
carried  the  prayers  of  their  mothers  and 
the  poorly  expressed  dreams  of  fathers 
who  saw  in  those  boys  the  one  chance  to 
carry  on  a  life  work.  While  the  old  man 
scowled  on  I  found  myself  quoting  from 
“Snow  Bound,”  Whittier’s  picture  of  the 
college  boy  who  taught  the  Winter  school : 

“Large-brained,  clear-eyed,  of  such  as  he 
Shall  Freedom’s  young  apostles  be.” 

The  responsibility  of  acting  as  “young 
apostles”  would  have  wearied  these 
boys,  but  unconsciously  they  were  absorb¬ 
ing  part  of  the  spirit  which  will  fit  them 
for  the  work.  Finally  the  train  stopped 
and  poured  us  out  into  a  dusty  road. 
There  were  not  teams  enough  to  carry  10 
per  cent,  of  the  crowd,  and  the  rest  of 
us  cheerfully  took  up  our  burdens,  crossed 
the  river  and  mounted  a  steep  and  dusty 
hill.  It  took  me  back  80  years  and  more 
to  my  first  three-mile  dusty  walk  to  col¬ 
lege.  At  the  hilltop,  as  the  glory  of  the 
college  campus  stood  revealed  in  the 
shimmering  light  of  the  setting  sun,  it 
must  have  seemed  to  the  freshmen  that 
they  had  surely  been  “walking  up  Zion's 
hill.”  To  me  it  was  like  old  times  patched 
up  and  painted  and  perhaps  a  few  orna¬ 
ments  added.  Yet  two  boys  went  by 
bending  under  the  weight  of  mattresses. 
When  I  first  hit  college  I  bought  a  bed 
tick,  carried  it  to  the  barn  and  stuffed  it 
with  straw.  It  was  all  the  same,  only  the 
difference  which  the  years  naturally  bring 
in  comfort  and  convenience.  But  finally 
the  darkness  came  and  the  moon  seemed 
to  climb  up  over  the  college  buildings, 
fjpoding  the  campus  with  long  bright 
splinters  of  light.  As  we  walked  back 
under  the  trees  there  came  back  to  me 
the  one,  unchangeable,  holy  thing  of  col¬ 
lege  life — the  undying,  gentle,  kindly  spirit 
of  the  college  which  a  man  must  carry  as 
long  as  he  lives. 

We  got  up  before  five  o’clock  and  trav¬ 
eled  far  down  the  Connecticut  Valley  to 
plant  the  family  flower.  Those  of  you 
who  have  read  “The  Princess”  and  have 
fairly  active  imaginations  may  realize 
how  the  Hope  Farm  man  felt  at  this  in¬ 
stitution.  Here  men  did  not  even  reach 
a  back  seat.  I  saw  only  ope  old  gentle¬ 
man  about  the  institution.  There  was 
absolutely  nothing  for  me  to  do  except 
stand  about,  hat  in  hand,  and  pay  the 
bills.  At  the  railroad  station  three  good- 
looking  girls  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  met  us 
and  told  us  just  whore  to  go.  At  the  col¬ 
lege  another  girl  took  a  suitcase  and 
walked  off  with  it  to  show  my  daughter’s 
room.  The  express  business  and  the 
trunks  were  all  handled  by  a  fine-looking 
woman  who  gave  points  on  good-nature 
to  any  express  agent  I  ever  saw.  The 
sale  of  furniture,  the  bureau  of  informa¬ 
tion,  the  handling  of  money — the  com¬ 
plete  organization  was  conducted  by  wom¬ 
en  and  girls.  It  was  all  well  done,  in  a 
thoroughly  business-like  manner  and  with 
rare  courtesy.  True,  the  girls  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  information  bureau  stopped 
now  and  then  to  eat  popcorn  or  candy. 
College  boys  of  equal  rank  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  smoked  cigarettes.  There  was 
just  one  other  man  in  the  hall,  who,  like 
me,  had  brought  his  daughter  there  to 
plant  her  in  the  garden  of  education.  I 
caught  his  eye,  and  knew  that  our 
thoughts  were  twins.  I  fully  expected  at 
any  time  to  see  “two  stalwart  daughters 
of  the  plow”  approaching  to  do  their  duty. 

The  spirit  of  this  college  seemed  excel¬ 
lent.  It  may  be  a  debatable  question 
with  some  as  to  whether  a  school  taught, 
organized  and  conducted  entirely  by  wom¬ 
en  is  more  desirable  than  one  taught  by 
men  or  where  co-education  is  permitted. 
There  is  no  debate  in  our  family,  since 
the  ruling  spirit,  whose  instincts  are  usu¬ 
ally  right,  has  decided  the  question.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  training  at  this 
school  is  sure  to  give  these  girls  responsi¬ 
bility  and  dignity.  My  two  girls  went 
into  a  store  to  buy  furniture  for  the 
room,  and  I  stayed  outside  until  the  time 
came  for  my  part  of  the  deal — paying  for 
it.  Across  the  campus  and  up  the  street 
came  a  beautiful  woman  walking  slowly 
and  thoughtfully  on.  Tall  and  shapely, 
but  for  her  years  she  might  have  repre¬ 
sented  Tennyson’s  Princess.  Every 


movement  of  her  body  gave  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  power.  Her  face  seemed  like  a 
mask  of  patient  suffering  with  an  electric 
light  of  knowledge  and  faith  behind  it.  I 
remember  years  ago  to  have  seen  another 
such  woman  walking  across  the  village 
green  in  a  country  town.  A  rough  man, 
a  stranger  to  me,  took  off  his  hat  and 
said  : 

“ Some  woman — that!" 

Yes,  indeed — “some  woman !”  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  these  “daughters  of 
the  plow”  had  an  eye  on  the  Hope  Farm 
man  for  watching  ladies  walking  across 
the  campus,  but  had  they  arrested  me  I 
should  have  told  them  the  story  of  Billy 
Hendricks.  Billy  was  apprentice  in  a 
printer’s  shop  in  England.  The  boss  of¬ 
fered  a  prize  and  a  raise  in  wages  to  the 
apprentice  who  could  set  up  a  certain  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  best  form.  Billy  need¬ 
ed  the  money.  He  went  to  the  foreman 
and  asked : 

“How  can  I  make  this  ‘ad’  so  it  will 
show  true  proportions?” 

“ Look  at  me!"  said  the  foreman. 

There  he  stood,  big  and  broad-shoul¬ 
dered,  a  true  figure  of  a  man,  and  as 
Billy  studied  him  he  found  the  words  of 
that  “ad”  shaping  themselves  in  his  mind. 
The  others  were  mechanical.  Billy  had 
vision  and  won.  Some  of  us  who  must 
admit  that  we  have  neither  beauty  nor 
shape  are  glad  to  have  before  our  children 
an  example  of  what  the  coming  woman 
ought  to  be.  h.  w.  c. 


~7lew  cJ /oil and 

Feed  IVIflls 

TTill  grind  cob  corn,  shell  grain  Into  table  meal. 

Farmers’  sizes  to  run  with  1  to  12  H.  P.  Good 
capacity  —  well  made  —  sturdy.  Guaranteed — 
your  money  back  i  f  not  satisfied.  Write  today 
for  catalog,  low  prices  and  trial  offer. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO. 

Box  41,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


Save  Big  Money 

TAKE  advantage  of  our  free  offer  on  a  Quaker  City 
Feed  Mill.  We  pay  freight.  Get  our  reduced  fac¬ 
tory  price.  Standard  of  high  quality  for  40  years. 
Grind  any  grain,  separate  or  mixed,  to  the  finest  meat; 
also  ear  corn  with  or  without  hnslc. 

Quaker  City  » 

lO  Days  Free  Trial 

Twenty-three  styles — hand 
ower  up  to  20  horsepower, 
hey  grind  fast,  easy  and  with 
■very  little  power.  Write  for 
prices,  guarantee,  free  catalog 
and  catalog  of  Standard  Farm 
Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 

The  A.  W.  Straub  Co. 

Dept.  K  3740  Filbert  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dept.  T  3709  S.  Ashland  Are* 

Chicago,  ill.  . 


STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

103  Meal  Avenue,  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 


SLOP 


Every  mouthful  of  unground 
feed  your  stock  eats  means 
a  waste  of  25  to  30%.  Would 
you  let  that  amount  rot  in  the 
field  unharvested?  Nol 
Then  GRIND  IT  on  a 


STOVER 

OR  IDEAL 

FEED  NULL 


SEND  FOR  CATALOC 

We  also  build  Samson  Wind 
Mills,  Pump  Jacks,  Hand  Grind¬ 
ing  Mills  for  Poultry  Raisers, 
Gasoline  Engines.  Ensilage  Cut¬ 
lers  and  Brass  Candlesticks. 


stock  Profits 


Make  Big 

Multiply  the  value  of  your  stock  feed  by  mixing 
it  with  cut  roots.  Use  less  feed  —  keep  stock 
healthy -help  them  show  more 
profits— with  the 

Banner  Root  Cutter 

Seven  sizes— hand  or  power.  Self 
feeding— works  easy— ao  choking— 
makes  half  round  chips  —  separates 
from  feed.  Thousands  in  use.  Mail 
for  illustrated  catalog.  Address 

O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS 
 Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


FAIRBANKS  “BULL  DOG”  ENGINES 


Write  for  Prices  and  Terms 


“Bull  Dog”  Engines  1 to  16  H.  P. 
Vertical  Engines  8  to  60  H.  P. 
GAS,  GASOLENE,  or  KEROSENE 
Equiped  with  Batteries  or  Magneto 

The  best  engine  for  any  purpose;  Water 
Systems,  Pumps,  Hoists,  Sprayers,  Saws, 
Concrete  Mixers,  Stone  Crushers,  Electric 
Light  Outfits,  etc. 

Portable,  Semi-Portable,  and  Stationary  Types 

Made  up  to  the  Fairbanks  standard  and 
backed  by  the  Fairbanks  Guarantee. 

Bulletin  No.  28  describes  them.  Copy  upon 
request. 


THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Ball  imore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Harlford,  Conn. 
New  Orleans,  La 
Paterson,  N.  I. 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 


NEW  YORK 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Providence,  R.  1 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Washington,  D.  t 


London,  England 
Glasgow,  Scotland 
Hamburg  Germany 
Paris,  France 


Sears-Roebucks^M£dL^En|ines 


ill  ECONOMY, 


Reliability 


The  Economy  Gasoline  Engine  is  so  accurately  made,  of 
such  splendid  materials  and  is  so  carefully  tested  that  when 
it  is  put  to  work  on  the  farm  it  is  bound  to  run  smoothly 
and  steadily  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  with  less  care 
and  less  aUcntion  than  any  other  engine  on  the  market. 
You  get  extreme  dependability  when  you  buy  the  high 
grade  Economy,  because  it’s  built  into  the  Economy. 

Our  low  prices  are  the  result  of  modern  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture,  enormous  output  and  direct  from  factory  selling. 
Our  guarantee  and  reputation  make  you  sure  of  satisfaction. 
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Our  New  Engine  Book  Free 

Learn  how  to  {Jo  your  work  quicker,  better, 
easier  and  cheaper.  Our  Gasoline  Engine 
Book  tells  you  how  to  do  it.  tells  how  liigh 
grade  Economy  Gasoline  Engines  are  made, 
what  they  are  made  of,  what  they  do,  and 
helps  you  decide  on  the  best  size  for  your 
work.  Write  today.  Please  request  Gasoline 
Engine  Book  No.  (3GB20  Address 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
Chicago 
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Lath  and  Plaster? 


NEPonseT  Wall  Board  costs  less  than  lath  and  plaster  and 
does  away  with  the  dirt,  nuisance  and  delay  of  plastering.  Just 
nail  to  studding  and  cover  the  joints  with  battens  of  same 
material,  which  we  furnish. 

NEP ONSET  Wall  Board  is  a  waterproofed  fbre  board  which 
comes  all  ready  decorated  in  three  beautiful  finishes — plain  oak, 
cream  white,  and  burnt  leather.  JVfakes  an  ideal  living  room — 
an  attractive  dining-room— a  modern,  sanitary,  paneled  kitchen. 


|  Waterproof  Building  Products  j 

Roofings  Building  Papers  Wall  Board  | 

=  NEPONSET  Roofings  are  a  If  NEPonSET  Waterproof  NEPONSET  Wall  Board  is  a  = 

fire  protection,  leakproof  and  Building  Papers  are  built  into  scientific  product  which  takes 

=  {?"*  1TNEPONSE°TnepCan  Wn,'i  and  fl°orS’  tbe  buiWine  place  of  lath  and  plaster;  i 

=  Rnffi'na  -=Pf  ET  P^r0ld  be  warmer.  will  cost  less  to  comes  in  sheets  32  inches  wide.  — 

=  NEPONSET  ProsH^e  Roofin'*  *  W1J‘  ‘a3tKyCar3  !onecr-  Remember,  it  is  the  only  wail 

=  !.  !  Proslate  Roofing  Recommended  by  architects.  board  with  waterproof  surfaces 

is  an  ornamental  roofing  for  engineers  and  building  owners  that  requires  no  further  deco- 

dwellings.  Attracuve  colors.  everywhere.  ration.  Anyone  in  pu,  it 

Are  you  going  to  build?  Write  for  more  facts  about  the  products  in  which  yon  are  inter- 
=  ested.  Send  tor  samples,  free  booklet  and  name  of  nearest  NEPONSET  dealer.  = 

^  705Neponset  St.,  E.  Walpole,  Mass. 

=  [F.  \\ .  BIRD  &  bON]  New  York  Chicago  Washington  Portland,  Ore.  Ban  Francisco 

|  Canadian  Plant:  Hamilton,  Ont. 
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Mrs.  Foolish:  “Good  evening, 
Anty  Drudge.  I’m  all  tired  out 
— and  my  washing  not  done, 
because  my  boiler  sprung  a  leak. 
I’m  just  looking  over  this  mail 
order  catalog  to  see  what  kind  to 
get  for  next  Monday.  This  alu¬ 
minum  one  seems  nice,  and  ought 
to  be  light  to  lift.” 

Anty  Drudge:  “No  boiler  full  of 
water  is  light  to  lift.  Order  a 
box  of  Fels-Naptha  Soap — save 
the  money  you’d  spend  for  a 
boiler— and  you’ll  be  able  to  do 
your  washing  in  cool  or  luke¬ 
warm  water,  with  no  hard  rub¬ 
bing  and  in  half  the  time,  next 
week  and  every  week.” 

If  you  use  Fels- 
Naptha  Soap  the 
hard  part  of  your 
work  is  done  for 
you.  Fels-Naptha 
works  best  in  cool 
or  lukewarm 
water.  Cloth  es 
washed  with  Fels- 
Naptha  do  not 
have  to  be  boiled 
nor  rubbed  hard 
and  your  snowy, 
clean  wash  will  be 
on  the  line  in  half 
the  time  it  used  to 
take.  Soap  your 
clothes  well  and 
put  them  to  soak 
in  cool  water  for 
about  30  minutes. 

Fels-Naptha  does  all 
the  other  kinds  of  work 
just  as  well  and  just  as 
easily.  You  will  find 
directions  on  the  red 
and  green  wrapper. 

Better  buy  it  by  the  box  or  carton. 

Felg  &  LCo.,  Philadelphia. 


Ruralisms 

A  Red  Sunflower. 

“A  red  sunflower”  recently  received  an 
award  of  merit  from  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  in  London.  It  is  not  red 
in  the  sense  that  a  rose  or  carnation  is, 
but  has  across  its  yellow  segments  a 
broad  band  of  chestnut  brown,  giving  it, 
judging  from  the  picture  in  the  Garden¬ 
ers’  Chronicle,  an  appearance  that  sug- 
gsets  a  huge  Gaillardia.  This  plant  is 
a  cross  between  the  common  yellow  sun¬ 
flower,  Helianthus  annuus,  and  a  native 
American  variety,  II.  lenticularis,  the 
originator  being  Prof.  Cockerell,  of  Col¬ 
orado,  who  put  it  in  the  hands  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  firm  for  further  development.  It  is 
said  that  Prof.  Cockerell  is  continuing 
his  work  to  get  a  brighter  tone  of  red  in 
the  sunflower. 


Strawberries  for  Southern  Growing. 

Of  the  several  varieties  of  strawberries 
grown  on  a  commercial  scale  in  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State  during  the  past  few 
years,  the  Lady  Thompson  and  Klondyke 
have  been  the  most  popular.  Most  grow¬ 
ers  in  this  section  seem  to  consider  the 
Thompson  the  heavier  yielder,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  stand  shipping  so  well  as 
the  Klondyke.  There  is  not  so  much 
difference  in  the  average  yield  of  these 
two  varieties,  and  as  a  result  the  Klon¬ 
dyke,  because  of  its  good  shipping  quali¬ 
ties  and  deep  red  color,  is  considered  the 
most  profitable  variety  by  the  majority 
of  the  growers.  A  newer  variety  that 
has  gained  much  prominence  in  the  Nor¬ 
folk  section,  because  of  its  superior  ship¬ 
ping  quality  and  productiveness,  is  the 
Missionary.  This  variety  is  being  plant¬ 
ed  by  a  number  of  growers  who  are  ex¬ 
pecting  to  find  in  it  a  berry  of  even  more 
desirable  qualities  than  either  the  Thomp¬ 
son  or  the  Klondyke.  Where  growers  do 
not  plant  on  a  large  scale  for  shipment  to 
Northern  markets,  there  are  other  va¬ 
rieties  of  excellent  qualities  that  can  bo 
profitably  grown.  The  Excelsior  and 
Haviland  are  two  such  berries  that  have 
been  very  successfully  produced  for  local 
or  nearby  markets,  but  on  account  of 
their  rather  soft  texture,  they  are  not 
well  suited  for  shipping  long  distances. 
Both  berries  are  of  high  quality,  the 
Excelsior  being  very  early  and  the  Havi¬ 
land  the  mid-season  fruit,  s.  b.  shaw. 

Asst.  State  Horticulturist. 

North  Carolina. 


Border  Between  Lawn  and  Garden. 

I  wish  to  put  a  border  between  lawn 
and  garden  and  do  not  care  for  it  to  be 
over  2%  feet  in  height.  Do  you  know 
of  anything  that  would  he  more  desir¬ 
able  than  the  California  privet?  If  so, 
would  you  state  what  and  how  to  plant 
it,  also  how  to  plant  privet?  Can  I  plant 
this  Fall?  d.  k.  s. 

Shippensburg,  Pa. 

As  a  division  line  between  lawn  and 
garden  we  should  not  care  for  California 
privet,  because  we  think  it  very  com¬ 
monplace  in  such  a  situation.  As  a 
shrub  for  such  a  hedge  the  Japanese  bar¬ 
berry  (Berberis  Tliunbergii)  would  be 
our  choice ;  it  is  low-growing,  keeps  in 
shape,  turns  a  beautiful  red  in  Autumn, 
and  holds  its  red  berries  through  a  good 
part  of  the  Winter.  In  Northern  New 
Jersey  we  prefer  to  plant  privet  or  bar¬ 
berry  in  the  early  Spring,  but  we  judge 
that  Fall  planting  would  he  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  your  locality.  Neither  of  these 
shrubs  is  critical  as  to  soil,  though  good 
tilth,  and  enrichment  with  short  old  ma¬ 
nure,  is  desirable.  Two-year  plants  of 
Privet  make  a  good  hedge  set  15  inches 
apart;  they  should  be  planted  about  four 
inches  deeper  than  they  were  before.  A 
line  of  fine  pmonies  is  very  desirable  as  a 
boundary  between  lawn  and  garden,  and 
if  in  rich  ground  soon  takes  the  place  of 
a  low  hedge.  Another  desirable  subject 
is  the  handsome  variegated  Eulalia,  a 
Japanese  grass  with  plumy  panicles, 
which  dies  down  during  Winter,  while  a 
desirable  effect  would  be  secured  all  the 
year  around  by  using  dwarf-growing 
Rhododendrons. 


“My  friends,”  fervently  exclaimed  one 
of  the  temperance  spellbinders  in  the  re¬ 
cent  campaign  for  local  option  in  an  up¬ 
state  county,  “if  all  the  saloons  were  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  what  would  be  the 
inevitable  result?”  And  from  the  rear 
came  the  loud  and  emphatic  answer : 

Lots  of  people  would  get  drowned.” — 
Gargoyle. 
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The  following  note  is  from  a  man  39  years  old, 
married  and  with  two  children.  He  was  born  on  a 
farm  and  has  a  successful  record  as  farm  manager: 

For  two  months  I  have  been  trying  to  locate  a  per¬ 
manent  farm,  but  nearly  everyone  objects  to  children. 
What  is  it  coming  to?  My  record  is  good,  references 
Al,  onlv  bad  habit  smoking,  and  that  not  around  the 
barns.  ‘The  old-time  farmer  did  not  object,  but  the 
new  ones  seem  to  think  children  in  the  way.  _  On  the 
last  farm  the  new  owner  objected  to  my  working,  said 
a  superintendent  should  use  his  brains,  not  his  hands. 
I  always  have  bad  to  use  both.  s.  H.  c. 

“Children  in  the  way !”  There  is  no  place  on 
this  good  earth  where  the  child  has  a  better  right 
to  life  than  on  a  farm.  The  responsible  hired  man 
or  the  expert  foreman  should  be  encouraged  to  rear 
children.  They  will  act  like  anchors  to  hold  him  to 
his  job,  and  make  him  a  better  farmer  and  a  better 
man.  Of  course  we  have  heard  the  arguments 
against  having  children  on  the  farm.  Most  of  them 
strike  us  as  being  selfish  or  superficial  and  unfair 
to  many  a  worthy  couple  who  wrould  make  'the  best 
of  farm  help.  We  have  never  found  any  more  satis¬ 
fying  live  stock  for  the  farm  than  children. 

* 


Last  week  we  referred  to  the  quarantine  on  im¬ 
ported  potatoes,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as 
a  prohibitive  tariff.  It  is  now  announced  from 
Washington  that  this  quarantine  will  be  continued 
indefinitely. 

The  countries  against  which  quarantine  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  are  the  British  Isles,  Germany,  Austiia-1  lun- 
garv.  Newfoundland,  and  two  islands  belonging  to 
France  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  called  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon.  The  object  of  the  quarantine,  which 
was  first  imposed  just  a  year  ago,  is  to  prevent  the 
introduction  into  the  Lmited  States  of  a  dangerous 
potato  disease,  now  unknown  in  this  country.  Inis 
disease  is  known  as  the  potato  wart,  the  potato  canker 
or  black  scab,  and  is  prevalent  in  the  above-mentioned 
countries. 

Potatoes  may  still  be  imported  from  Canada,  but 
the  heaviest  imports  have  come  in  past  years  from 
Europe  and  Great  Britain.  Before  this  quarantine 
went  into  effect  15.000,000  bushels  were  imported. 
Now  our  own  farmers  must  produce  what  our  con¬ 
sumers  need  without  foreign  competition.  British 
farmers  have  asked  to  have  the  quarantine  remoi  ed, 
but  our  government  refuses  to  admit  foreign  pota¬ 
toes.  The  removal  of  the  tariff  therefore  will  have 
no  effect  upon  prices.  Pay  no  attention  to  people 
who  tell  you  otherwise.  The  American  crop  is  short, 
and  prices  ought  to  ruu  high. 

* 

How  shall,  we  proceed  to  get  our  Legislature  to  pass 
a  new  law  or  amend  an  old  one?  I?  or  instance,  we  want 
protection  against  hawks  and  crows.  s.  M. 

Delaware. 

In  order  to  obtain  legislation  you  must  get  some 
legislator  personally  interested  and  then  hack  him 
up  by  public  sentiment.  It  is  said  of  the  English 
Parliament  that  during  the  past  century  it  has 
passed  many  just  laws — but  not  one  of  them  was 
given  willingly.  They  all  had  to  be  fought  through 
with  a  demonstration  of  power.  Much  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  every  legislative  body,  aud  it  is 
right,  because  no  law  could  ever  be  enforced  if  there 
be  not  power  back  of  it.  The  thing  for  you  to  do 
is  to  find  who  represents  you  in  the  Legislature — 
both  Senate  and  Assembly.  Ask  them  to  help  you 
by  introducing  a  proper  hill.  If  they  seem  indiffer¬ 
ent,  get  out  among  your  friends  and  neighbors  and 
get  them  to  talk  or  write  to  these  men,  urging  this 
legislation.  Wherever  you  go  and  whoever  you 
write  to  talk  about  this  matter.  Write  letters  to 
the  local  papers  about  it,  post  up  notices— make  it 
a  business  to  keep  talking  about  it.  This  will  create 
public  interest,  and  if  you  can  do  that  your  repre¬ 
sentatives  will  he  glad  to  take  notice.  A  single  de¬ 
termined  man  with  his  own  family'  can,  by  constantly 
talking  about  a  worthy  thing,  make  it  a  part  of  the 
local  demand  and  it  will  spread  and  grow.  Do  not 
expect  that  the  man  you  send  to  the  Legislature  can 
do  it  all.  The  chances  are  that  he  could  do  little 
unless  you  make  strong  public  sentiment  to  back  him. 


M'tliC  RURA.L  NEW-YORKER 

Some  of  our  Western  friends  may  call  that  Con¬ 
necticut  witch  hazel  business  a  small  thing.  The 
trouble  with  some  of  our  Western  friends  is  that 
they  have  come  to  the  time  when  these  small  things 
are  needed,  and  yet  they  cannot  realize  it.  Cutting 
witch  hazel  gives  a  cash  job  for  Winter,  and  does 
not  seriously  exhaust  the  soil.  This  means  a  lot  to 
a  number  of  New  England  towns.  One  of  the  worst 
industrial  needs  in  many  country  districts  to-day  is 
a  clean  and  profitable  job  for  the  young  people  by 

which  they  can  earn  cash. 

* 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  offers  a  reduction 
of  about  30  per  cent  in  freight  rates  on  limestone 
where  the  price  for  the  lime  does  not  exceed  $1.50 
per  ton.  This  is  for  20-ton  carload  lots  inside  New 
York  State.  When  sold  in  excess  of  $1.50  per  ton 
the  freight  will  he  higher.  Five  firms  are  named 
who  sell  limestone  for  less  than  $1.50.  It  will  be 
good  business  policy  for  any  railroad  to  give  special 
freight  rates  on  lime.  There  is  hardly  an  acre  of 
land  in  the  East  which  has  been  under  cultivation 
for  50  years  which  will  not  respond  to  liming. 

* 

For  months  we  have  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
New  York  State  owes  money  to  several  hundred 
dairymen.  The  State  took  cattle  from  these  men 
and  slaughtered  them  on  the  claim  that  they  were 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  Some  of  these  cattle 
proved  harmless  to  the  public,  but  they  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  Under  the  law,  New  York  State  was 
clearly  responsible,  and  these  men  were  entitled  to 
compensation.  We  all  know  how  this  matter  dragged 
on.  The  Legislature  provided  for  payment,  hut 
Gov.  Sulzer  vetoed  the  bill.  Now  the  Legislature 
has  appropriated  $225,000  and  Gov.  Glynn  has 
agreed.  Checks  for  the  money  will  be  mailed  at 
once,  and  joy  and  justice  go  with  them!  Now  let 
the  State  of  New  York  decide  definitely  what  is  to 
he  done  with  these  diseased  cattle.  If  the  owners 
are  to  be  compensated,  make  the  payment  just  as 
important  and  prompt  as  salaries  of  State  employees. 

* 

You  might  think  dogs  have  done  enough  with 
their  teeth  to  ruin  the  sheep  industry,  but  there  is 
now  another  charge  against  them.  What  is  known 
as  the  sheep  measles  parasite  has  been  found  to  be 
quite  common  in  American  fiocks.  This  parasite  is 
located  in  the  muscles,  and  may  kill  the  sheep  or 
make  the  flesh  unfit  for  food.  Now  it  is  proved  that 
this  parasite  is  one  stage  in  the  life  of  the  dog  tape¬ 
worm.  Sheep  become  infested  with  this  parasite  by 
swallowing  the  tapeworm  eggs  which  are  scattered 
over  pasture  or  yards  by  the  dogs.  Dogs  in  turn 
acquire  the  tapeworms  by  eating  raw  mutton — the 
carcasses  of  infested  sheep.  In  a  way  the  trouble 
may  be  compared  with  the  cedar  rust  on  apple  trees. 
A  part  of  the  life  of  this  rust  disease  is  passed  on 
cedar  trees.  If  these  are  cut  down  the  disease  does 
not  live.  And  so  this  sheep  parasite  could  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist  if  there  were  no  dogs  to  develop  the 
tapeworms!  The  sheep-killing  dog  is  not  even  as 
useful  as  the  wild  cedar,  and  he  should  have  the 
same  treatment — the  ax  ! 

❖ 

There  was  a  man — not  a  back-to-the-lander  either 
— who  did  some  foolish  farming.  He  bought  a  small 
quantity  of  high-priced  seed  corn.  It  seemed  a  waste 
to  plant  the  big  kernels,  so  he  had  them  cracked  into 
pieces  the  size  of  wheat  and  broadcast  the  whole 
thing.  Of  course  he  grew  no  crop.  Only  the  germ 
of  the  seed  contained  life.  Though  there  were  20 
times  as  many  cracked  pieces  as  of  entire  kernels 
every  one  was  dead.  A  silly  fellow — you  say — I 
would  not  do  that!  Are  you  sure  of  it?  There  are 
other  things  besides  seed  corn  which  men  crack  and 
destroy.  Take  your  vote  or  your  influence  as  a 
man.  It  contains  a  living  germ  of  power  when  it  is 
known  that  you  will  plant  it  entire,  squarely  in  the 
heart  of  what  you  know  is  right.  When  you  dodge 
here  aud  there,  seek  expedients  and  excuses  and 
vote  as  the  party  politicians  tell  you  to,  you  crack 
up  your  power  until  it  is  as  dead  and  lifeless  as  the 
cracked  seed  corn.  You  who  live  in  the  country 
districts  of  New  York  will  have  a  chance  to  prove  it 
this  Fall.  The  year’s  history  has  proved  that  the 
one  great  thing  needed  in  the  politics  of  New  York 
State  is  a  real  direct  primary  law.  No  use  cursing 
at  crooks  and  grafters  while  we  do  not  apply  the 
true  remedy,  which  is  to  make  public  men  abso¬ 
lutely  dependent  upon  the  people  for  their  nomina¬ 
tion  and  election.  We  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  absolutely  to  refuse  to  vote  for  any 
member  of  the  Legislature  who  will  not  pledge  him¬ 
self  to  support  a  genuine  primary  law.  If,  now,  you 
scatter  your  power  and  vote  for  any  man  who  re¬ 
fuses  to  give  such  a  pledge,  how  can  you  condemn 
the  folly  of  the  man  who  cracked  the  seed  corn? 


October  4, 

The  newspapers  report  that  John  Campman,  of 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  is  in  jail  charged  with  murder  for 
killing  a  chicken  thief.  The  family  was  wakened 
in  the  night  by  their  dogs  and  saw  two  men  prowling 
about.  John,  a  j'oung  man,  took  a  shotgun  and 
fired  two  shots — one  at  random  into  the  air  and  the 
other  toward  the  henhouse.  One  man  ran— the  other 
was  found  dead — shot  through  the  breast.  The  body 
had  not  been  identified  when  the  report  was  made. 
A  few  weeks  ago  we  reported  the  case  of  a  crippled 
man  in  Massachusetts  who,  when  chicken  thieves 
appeared,  fired  at  random  and  killed  one  of  them. 
This  poultry  keeper  was  tried  and  convicted  of  man¬ 
slaughter,  but  was  pardoned  by  Governor  Foss  of 
Massachusetts.  The  New  Jersey  State  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation  should  take  up  this  case  against  John 
Campman  and  make  it  their  own.  Let  us  find  out 
the  exact  balance  of  right  between  the  hen  man  and 
the  thief. 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  thus  far  but  little  to  say  about 
the  new  farm  bureaus  and  county  organizers.  What 
is  there  to  say — except  that  these  new  agencies  for 
helping  farmer’s  should  be  given  a  fair  chance  and 
permitted  to  prove  themselves  without  unfair  criti¬ 
cism  or  fulsome  praise?  Work  of  this  sort  is  lai’gely 
personal,  and  its  value  will  depend  upon  the  tact 
and  common  sense  of  the  agent  or  worker.  While 
a  good  knowledge  of  science  is  necessary,  a  keen 
judgment  of  human  nature  is  essential  in  personal 
work  of  this  sort.  A  purely  laboratory  man  or  one 
who  had  failed  as  a  practical  farmer  might  prove 
successful  in  a  college  classroom  or  at  a  farmers’ 
institute,  but  he  could  hardly  endure  the  test  of 
personal  contact  with  farmers  in  a  farm  bureau. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  supports  any  honest  and  sensible  effort 
really  to  help  our  farmers.  The  farm  bureau  has 
many  elements  of  hope  in  it,  and  we  urge  readers 
to  give  the  agent  a  fair  showing.  It  is  far  better 
to  try  to  develop  the  scheme  solidly  and  without 
any  brass  band. 

* 

On  the  first  page  you  find  pictures  of  two  repre¬ 
sentative  types  of  White  Leghorns.  One  has  the 
highest  record  of  what  has  come  to  be  called  the 
English  type — the  other  leads  the  American-bred 
birds  in  the  Storrs  poultry  contest.  We  understand 
that  these  birds  are  fair  representatives  of  the  two 
Leghorn  types.  Evidently  the  American  bird  would 
give  a  higher  score  in  the  showroom — it  is  not  likely 
that  the  English  Leghorn  would  be  given  a  place  as 
judged  by  the  score  card.  Yet  she  and  her  sisters 
lead  in  egg  production,  and  that  is  what  the  man 
with  a  family  to  support  is  after.  Englishmen  have 
made  rather  a  poor  showing  in  various  “sport”  con¬ 
tests,  but  the  English  hen  lias  proved  her  superiority. 
We  have  seen  some  rather  ill-natured  criticism  of 
the  policy  of  permitting  these  English  birds  to  com¬ 
pete  at  our  egg-laying  contests,  and  win!  That 
seems  to  us  a  narrow  view.  If  henmen  in  England 
or  France  or  Turkey  or  Greenland  have  developed 
hens  which  can  honestly  beat  our  American  birds  it 
would  seem  to  he  our  business  to  learn  how  they  do 
it  and  get  hold  of  some  of  this  superior  blood  rather 
than  to  growl  over  defeat! 


BREVITIES. 

Now  ’the  island  of  Ceylon  has  a  college  of  tropical 
agriculture  with  buildings  planned  like  those  at  the 
Cornell  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  early  freeze  in  Western  New  York  killed  fruit 
and  vegetables,  and  also  damaged  peach  stock  so  as  to 
make  budding  a  hard  proposition. 

A  certain  German  street  car  line  charges  half  fare 
for  passengers  who  stand  up.  The  “strap  hangers”  in 
American  cars  should  have  tiro  same  chance. 

Scientists  are  holding  a  convention  in  Germany  to 
test  the  value  of  “divining  rods”  in  finding  water  or 
minerals.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  “water  witches 
at  last  have  a  chance  to  prove  their  claims. 

The  Wisconsin  University  will  encourage  community 
singing  among  country  people.  It  is  a  tine  thing  to  go 
back  to  the  old  “singing  school”  and  develop  it.  The 
Germans  and  the  Danes  owe  much  to  their  folk  songs 
and  singing  societies. 

It  is  said  that  the  white  grub  caused  over  $4,500,000 
worth  of  damage  in  Wisconsin  alone  last  year.  While 
other  insect  pests  grow  less  damaging  this  grub  is  worse. 
An  organization  has  been  formed  to  co-operate  in  fight¬ 
ing  this  insect — 1,000  farmers  joining. 

Tiie  following  comes  from  the  Colorado  Experiment 
Station  :  “One  of  the  best  methods  of  preventing  the 
formation  of  scale  in  steam  boilers  is  to  put  halt  a 
peck  of  potatoes  in  the  boiler  at  the  beginning  of  each 
week  and  clean  the  boiler  out  at  •the  end  of  the  week. 

Rural  mail  carries  are  not  now  required  to  collect 
loose  coins  from  rural  mail  boxes.  Such  coins  should 
be  put  into  an  envelope  or  wrapped  in  paper  betore 
putting  in  the  box.  Carriers  who  pick  out  loose  coins 
do  it  merely  as  a  matter  of  accommodation,  lkey  need 
not  do  it  if  they  object. 

There  are  four  bills  now  pending  in  Congress  re¬ 
quiring  wooden  passenger  cars  to  be  replaced  on  a 
railways  by  steel.  Recent  railway  wrecks  have  shown 
the  value  of  steel  cars  as  a  safeguard  for  human  hie 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  resemble  an  oio- 
fashioned  Dutch  oven  on  a  hot  day. 
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There  is  a  sensible  woman  who  writes  to  her  son 
on  page  1085.  We  have  had  much  about  the  con¬ 
servative  father  and  progressive  son,  but  somehow 
mother  has  not  come  into  the  discussion.  Here 
she  is  at  last  with  about  the  most  sensible  advice 
to  her  boy  that  we  have  ever  read.  Here  is  a 
woman  who  has  faith  in  her  farm,  knows  what 
it  can  be  made  to  do  and  also  has  no  illusions  about 
what  town  life  will  mean  to  a  country  woman  who 
has  always  led  an  active  life.  A  sound  and  sensible 
letter.  There  are  thousands  of  other  country  women 
who  take  this  same  view  of  life,  but  not  all  of  them 
can  give  their  views  such  clear  expression. 

* 

We  have  had  many  questions  about  the  Sulzer 
Apple  Law,  which  establishes  a  standard  barrel  and 
a  standard  grade  for  apples  when  packed  in  barrels. 
The  enforcement  of  this  law  will  be  under  control 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  at  Washington,  since  it 
is  legislation  affecting  food  products.  The  law  puts 
the  packing  of  apples  under  the  food  and  drug  in¬ 
spection,  much  the  same  as. other  foods  put  up  in 
standard  packages.  The  object  of  the  law  is  first 
to  define  the  size  of  a  standard  barrel,  and  to  state 
definitely  just  what  a  standard  barrel  is.  The  law 
also  requires  that  a  barrel  which  is  labeled  in  any 
way  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  standard  barrel,  when 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  such,  must  carry  a 
label.  This  label  must  contain  a  plain  statement 
in  letters  of  definite  size,  showing  the  actual  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  barrel  as  compared  to  a  standard  barrel. 
The  law  states  that  the  size  of  the  barrel  must  be 
given,  and  it  also  makes  misleading  any  statement, 
design  or  device  which  indicates  that  the  apples  are 
standard  grade  when  they  are  not.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  in  this  law  any  requirement  specifying 
a  particular  style  or  method  of  labeling,  that  is,  no 
particular  size  of  type  or  manner  or  preparation. 
A  number  of  our  readers  have  submitted  designs 
for  labels  to  be  used  under  this  law.  Some  of  them, 
for  example,  contain  this  statement: 

.  “Grown  and  packed  in  accordance  with  the  act  of 
Congress,  approved  August  13th.” 

On  submitting  this  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
we  are  told  that  this  is  probably  not  correct,  as  the 
Sulzer  Law  contains  no  provisions  in  regard  to  grow¬ 
ing  the  apples. 

It  simply  fixes  the  requirements  as  to  packing 
them  up  to  a  standard  grade,  and  gives  the  sizes 
which  are  permitted  where  a  label  is  used.  The 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  realizes  that  several  questions 
are  likely  to  arise  under  this  law,  and  they  are 
studying  out  an  interpretation  of  these  matters  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public.  Our  advice  to  those  who 
wish  to  pack  apples  under  this  law  is  to  make  sure 
of  the  size  of  their  barrel,  and  the  size  of  the  apples 
of  different  grades,  and  then  to  use  a  label  of  any 
size  or  design  which  they  prefer,  limiting  their  state¬ 
ment  to  the  packing  of  the  apples  and  not  referring 
to  the  way  they  are  grown. 

* 

I  read  with  interest  some  weeks  ago  in  “Hope  Farm 
Notes”  of  the  glut  of  peaches  in  the  Paterson  market 
and  enclose  a  clipping  telling  of  even  worse  conditions 
in  Connecticut.  With  peaches  so  plentiful  at  such  a 
comparatively  short  distance  from  us,  is  it  not  odd  that 
none  of  them  is  shipped  to  the  Portland  market?  I 
bought  a  box  in  August  for  a  dollar,  SO  very  fine  Cham¬ 
pion  peaches  from  New  Mexico,  and  all  the  peaches  we 
get  here  come  from  the  West  and  South,  hundreds  of 
miles.  Sometimes  we  get  them  as  low  as  90  cents  a 
box.  but  this  is  the  only  lot  I  have  seen  this  year  that 
I  should  care  to  buy.  My  fruit  man  told  me  to-day 
there  was  a  ear  due  to-morrow  from  Colorado,  the  first 
this  week,  but  tbe  wholesaler  wanted  90  cents  for  them, 
and  he  couldn’t  touch  them  at  that  price.  It  seems  as 
though  there  must  be  something  radically  wrong  in 
methods  of  distribution  of  this  crop.  All  kiuds  of  fruit 
we  get  in  abundance  and.  as  cheap  as  anyone. 

Maine.  WALTER  A.  rorerts. 

The  clipping  referred  to  follows.  Similar  notes 
have  appeared  in  other  papers: 

PEACHES  PLENTIFUL. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept.  15. — Nature’s  bounty  in 
the  yield  of  late  peaches,  in  orchards  hereabouts,  is  so 
generous  that  wind-fallen  fruit  i3  being  fed  to  the  hogs 
and  cattle.  Many  growers  will  let  peaches  waste  on  the 
trees  and  ground  as  they  cannot  get  it  picked  quick 
enough.  The  best  fruit  ever  seen  here  is  offered  at  50 
Cents  a  bushel  at  the  orchards. 

It  is  true  that  in  many  peach  orchards  consider¬ 
able  fruit  has  rotted  on  the  ground,  while  less  than 
50  miles  away  people  were  unable  to  obtain  peaches 
at  any  fair  price.  Personally  we  have  refused  dozens 
of  orders  of  a  few  baskets  each  to  he  sent  by  ex¬ 
press.  We  grow  mostly  the  delicate,  fine-flavored 
fruit  which  does  not  ship  well  except  in  large  lots 
iu  iced  cars.  In  order  to  ship  well  in  small  lots 
such  peaches  must  he  picked  when  bullet  hard,  and 
they  are  then  never  at  their  best.  The  large  grow¬ 
ers  who  can  supply  carload  lots  ought  to  take  care 
of  these  neglected  markets,  but  consumers  should 
understand  that  peaches  are  not  like  potatoes  or 
apples.  These  may  be  held  or  safely  sent  on  long 
journeys,  but  the  best  peaches  must  be  handled  like 
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eggs,  and  the  man  with  a  small  orchard  cannot  well 
handle  a  retail  shipping  trade  as  he  can  with  apples 
or  nuts.  There  is  something  vitally  wrong  in  our 
present  system  of  distributing  our  Eastern  grown 
fruits.  The  Western  growers  are  far  ahead  of  us. 
They  could  not  hold  the  market  two  seasons  if  they 
were  not  organized.  One  thing  that  is  helping  is 
the  motor  truck.  These  big  and  rapid  cars  run 
through  the  fruit  district  and  pick  up  loads,  hustling 
them  off  to  distant  markets.  This  service  is  bound 
to  grow,  and  will  in  time  prevent  so  much  waste  of 
perishable  food. 

* 

We  had  a  fruit  agent  through  here  last  month,  as 
you  will  see  by  the  papers  enclosed.  When  he  came 
into  the  field  and  began  to  talk  I  told  him  I  did  not 
see  their  advertisement  in  The  R.  N.-Y..  but  he  had 
talked  an  arm  off  before  I  knew  it,  and  charged  me 
$15  for  the  same  before  I  knew  it.  s.  l. 

Alcona  Co.,  Mich. 

That  is  a  characteristic  letter  from  a  Michigan 
subscriber.  How  is  it  possible  for  an  agent  to  “talk 
a  man's  arm  off”  in  this  way?  We  like  to  go  to 
the  highest  authority  we  can  find,  and  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  of  hypnotizing  “prospects”  there  is  no  higher 
authority  than  E.  A.  Strout,  the  real  estate  wizard. 
On  page  90G  we  quoted  from  his  little  circular  giving 
his  great  secret : 

I  recall  that  many  times  I  placed  the  pencil  between 
their  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand  just  after 
signing  my  name  on  the  order-blank  and  while  the 
psychological  effect  of  the  prospect’s  having  seen  me 
write  my  name  was  still  in  force  and  he,  feeling  the 
weight  of  the  pencil  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger, 
the  line  before  him  and  my  suggestion  of  “right  here, 
please,”  with  my  finger  pointing  to  that  line,  secured 
the  prospect’s  signature  when  if  I.  or  any  other  man, 
had  said  to  him,  “Just  sign  here,  please*”  that  word 
“sign”  would  have  aroused  him  like  a  red  flag  shaken 
in  front  of  an  angry  bull. 

The  writer  of  this  is  an  old  book  agent,  but  some¬ 
how  that  “psychological  effect”  did  not  show  itself 
often  enough  to  keep  us  in  the  business.  However, 
Mr.  Strout  is  an  expert,  and  we  may  take  his  word 
for  it.  In  the  case  of  this  nursery  agent  the  firm 
is  one  which  cannot  advertise  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  While 
perhaps  no  definite  cases  of  fraud  could  be  proved 
against  them,  they  seem  to  permit  their  agents  to 
tell  anything  iu  order  to  obtain  a  contract,  and  they 
are  hard  and  arbitrary  in  enforcing  orders,  which 
they  must  know  were  obtained  through  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  In  this  Michigan  case  the  agent  seems 
to  have  charged  about  twice  as  much  as  the  trees 
should  sell  for.  He  evidently  separated  S.  L.  from 
his  arm  by  using  hot  air.  The  farmer  should  never 
have  listened  to  him,  or  paid  any  attention  to  his 
talk.  There  seems  to  be  no  other  way  to  cut  out 
these  guff  peddlers,  for  the  contract  which  our  friend 
has  signed  seems  to  be  regular. 


THE  MILK  CONFERENCE. 

The  New  York  Milk  Committee  held  a  public  meet¬ 
ing  Monday  evening,  September  22.  in  the  United 
Charity  Building,  to  discuss  the  desirability  of  fixing 
the  price  of  milk,  and  if  so.  how  it  could  be  done. 
The  meeting  was  attended  by  producers,  wholesale 
and  retail  dealers,  and  by  consumers.  Several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Housewives’  League  were  among  the 
consumers  present. 

The  chairman  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting. 
He  pointed  out  that  previous  to  three  years  ago,  the 
price  of  milk  had  been  made  by  the  New  York  milk 
dealers  through  the  Milk  Exchange.  Three  years 
ago  it  was  found  that  this  price  fixing  by  the  Ex¬ 
change  was  illegal  in  New  York  State.  Since  then 
until  recently  the  same  Exchange  made  the  price  in 
New  Jersey.  Under  recent  New  Jersey  laws,  this 
became  illegal  in  New  Jersey  also,  and  since  then 
no  definite  price  has  been  named,  but  other  buyers 
have  been  following  the  Borden  prices  as  a  guide. 
The  questions  for  consideration,  he  said,  were,  first, 
should  there  be  a  recognized  authority  for  the  fixing 
of  milk  prices,  and  second,  if  so.  who  should  fix  it? 

The  subject  was  debated  at  some  length  by  all 
the  different  interests  present.  It  was  evident  from 
the  shirt  that  producers  and  consumers  favored  the 
fixing  of  a  definite  price,  and  that  the  dealers  pres¬ 
ent  were  opposed  to  it.  This  indication  was  made 
definite  when  it  came  to  a  vote.  The  producers  were 
unanimous  for  a  fixed  price.  The  consumers  also 
voted  for  it  with  two  dissenting  votes  for  the  reason, 
they  stated,  that  they  did  not  think  it  could  be  done. 
The  dealers,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  refused  to 
vote  one  way  or  another  on  the  subject,  but  made 
it  plain  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  proposition. 
The  producers  and  consumers,  however,  were  iu  a 
large  majority,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  21,  to  consist  of  seven  producers, 
seven  consumers  and  seven  dealers,  to  find  ways  and 
means  to  put  the  wishes  of  the  meeting  into  effect. 
It  was  decided  to  have  one  member  of  each  branch 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  chair,  with  the 
instruction  that  he  appoint  a  third,  and  these  three 
a  fourth,  and  so  on  until  the  seven  were  named. 


Mrs.  Palmer,  of  New  York  Milk  Committee,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  the  consumers ;  Mr.  Francisco, 
also  of  the  same  committee,  to  represent  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  Several  dealers  refused  to  accept  an  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  the  selection  of  a  suitable  represen¬ 
tative  was  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the  chail 

The  dealers  were  the  only  interests  present  that 
seemed  entirely  satisfied  with  conditions  as  they  are. 
One  of  them  insisted  that  it  was  all  a  matter  of 
supply  and  demand.  He  said  a  four-cent  supply 
would  make  four-cent  milk,  a  six-cent  supply  a  six- 
cent  milk,  and  an  eight-cent  supply  eight-cent  milk; 
but  he  failed  to  explain  why  it  is  that  family  con¬ 
sumers  pay  nine  cents  the  year  around  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  variations  in  supply.  These  dealers  find 
ir.  hard  to  give  up  the  advantage  that  they  have  so 
long  held  in  the  milk  trade.  Evidently  they  do  not 
realize  the  new  conditions,  and  the  older  members 
especially  fight  stubbornly  for  a  continuation  of  the 
privileges  they  have  so  long  enjoyed.  But  their  day 
is  passing,  and  with  the  new  order  will  come  some 
elements  of  a  square  deal  for  the  producer. 

The  position  taken  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Housewives’  League  was  most  encouraging.  This  is 
a  large  and  influential  association  of  women,  which 
is  fast  becoming  national.  They  clearly  say  that 
they  do  not  look  on  the  milk  subject  as  a  commercial 
proposition.  They  see  in  it  the  food  of  infants  and 
children.  They  consider  the  life  and  health  of  these 
little  ones.  They  interest  themselves  in  clean,  pure, 
wholesome  milk.  They  demand  it,  and  if  they  find 
that  it  costs  more  to  produce  it  and  deliver  than 
they  are  paying  they  are  then  willing  to  pay  more. 
They  frankly  admitted  that  the  farmer  is  not  getting 
enough,  and  unless  the  cost  of  distribution  can  be 
reduced,  that  makes  an  increased  price  inevitable. 

Right  along  this  line  the  producers  showed  that 
milk  was  being  produced  at  a  loss  in  many  instances, 
and  pointed  to  the  fact  that  unless  farmers  got  more 
money  for  their  milk  many  of  them  would  go  out 
of  the  business.  The  supply  would  be  reduced  and 
the  dealers  would  offer  this  as  an  excuse  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  price.  The  consumers  begin  to  realize 
this  possibility,  and  the  interest  they  are  now  mani¬ 
festing  in  the  subject  is  the  most  hopeful  sign  of 
better  things  for  the  producer.  When  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League  is  ready  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  milk, 
the  friendship  of  these  -good  women  of  the  House¬ 
wives'  League  will  be  a  big  factor  in  their  favor. 
M  hen  the  producer  and  consumer  agree,  the  middle¬ 
man  will  come  to  terms  or  co-operative  agencies  will 
do  the  distribution. 


CROP  OUTLOOK. 

Notes  from  Potato  Experts. 

,rA|^rt  Miller  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  states  the  crop  in 
Michigan,  \\  iscousin  and  Minnesota  is  somewhat  spot¬ 
ted.  but  on  the  whole  prospects  are  very  good.  We  had 
dry  weather  that  iu  some  sections  cut  the  farmers’ 
yield  short,  but  Michigan  will  have  a  larger  crop  than 
last  year.  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  while  not  so  large, 
v  ill  lia\ e  a  good  crop.  Ihe  Dakotas  also  have  a  good 
crop,  as  have  Nebraska  and  the  far  West.  New  York 
will  be  more  or  less  short.  We  are  confident  that  there 
are  ample  potatoes  in  this  country  to  supply  its  needs, 
but  expect  to  see  better  potatoes  and  prices  than  we 
had  last  season.  _  Iowa.  Illinois.  Indiana,  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania,  which  are  not  potato  shipping  States, 
though  raising  a  good  many  for  home  consumption,  are 
short  this  year,  and  we  anticipate  a  good  active  demand. 

D.  E.  Ryan  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  says  the  crop  looked 
very  flattering  here  until  the  first  of  August,  but  since 
that  time  we  have  had  some  extremely  hot  weather  and 
blight  has  affected  the  crop  extensively.  The  varieties 
raised  here  are  about  50  per  cent  Burbanks,  the  re¬ 
mainder  other  varieties,  such  as  Ohio.  Rose  and  Rural 
It  looks  as  though  the  crop  is  15  to  30  per  cent  short  in 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  It  is  a  little  early,  however, 
to  give  any  accurate  estimate,  but  this  is  supposed  to 
be  the  shortage  here  at  this  time. 

World’s  Grain  Production 

The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  reports  as 
follows : 

Wheat— Preliminary  estimate  :  Bulgaria.  60,027.000 
bushels;  France.  322.734,000;  Hungary.  166.677.000; 
Italy.  209,440.000;  Roumania,  88,185,000;  Canada, 
211,004,000.  In  the  following  named  countries  total 
production  is  estimated  at  3,330.000.000  bushels.  4.1  per¬ 
cent  more  than  last  year:  Belgium.  Bulgaria,  Den¬ 
mark,  Spain,  Italy,  Luxemburg.  Russia.  Switzerland, 
United  States,  Canada,  India,  Japan,  Algeria.  Tunis, 
Prussia,  England.  Wales.  France,  Roumania.  Hungarv 
(excluding  Croatia  and  Slavonia). 

Rye — Prussia.  36 <, 644, 000;  France,  53,364,000;  Hun¬ 
gary,  56.006.0tX).  Total  production  in  the  following 
named  countries  is  estimated  at  1,496.000.000  bushels. 
6.7  per  cent  less  than  last  year:  Belgium,  Bulgaria. 
Denmark,  Spain,  Italy.  Luxemburg.  Russia.  Switzer¬ 
land.  United  States.  Canada,  Prussia,  France.  Rou¬ 
mania.  Hungary  (excluding  Croatia  and  Slavonia). 

Barley — The  total  production  in  the  wheat  countries 
named  above,  minus  India  and  France,  is  estimated  at 
1.225.000.000  bushels.  1.2  per  cent  more  than  last  year. 

Oats — Prussia,  429,499,000 ;  Roumania,  34.447.000  ; 
Canada.  420,049.000.  Total  production  in  the  wheat 
countries  named  above,  minus  India  and  France, 
3,426,000,000  bushels,  3.9  per  cent  less  than  last  year. 

Corn — Hungary  (excluding  Croatia  and  Slavonia), 
184,758.000  bushels:  Italy,  98,422,000.  Total  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  following  named  countries  2,766.000,000 
bushels.  22.4  per  cent  less  than  last  year ;  Bulgaria. 
Spain.  Italy.  European  Russia.  Switzerland,  United 
States.  Japan,  Tunis.  Hungary  (excluding  Croatia  and 
Slavonia). 
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Woman  and  the  Home 


From  Day  to  Day 

DEPARTURE  OF  SWALLOWS. 

Tlie  rain'drops  plash,  and  the  dead  leaves 
fall, 

On  spire  and  cornice  and  mold ; 

The  swallows  gather  and  twitter  and 
call, 

“We  must  follow  the  Summer;  come  one, 
come  all, 

For  the  Winter  is  now  so  cold.” 

Just  listen  awhile  to  the  wordy  war 
As  to  whither  the  way  shall  tend. 

Says  one :  “I  know  the  skies  are  fair, 
And  myriads  of  insects  float  in  air, 
Where  the  ruins  of  Athens  stand. 

“And  every  year  when  the  brown  leaves 
fall 

In  a  niche  of  the  Parthenon, 

I  build  my  nest  on  the  corniced  wall, 

In  the  trough  of  a  devastating  ball, 

From  the  Turk’s  besieging  gun.” 

Says  another :  “My  cozy  home  I  fit 
On  a  Smyrna  grand  cafe, 

Where  over  the  threshold  Hadjii  sit 
And  smoke  their  pipes,  and  their  coffee 
sip, 

Dreaming  the  hours  away.” 

Another  says:  “I  prefer  the  nave 
Of  a  temple  of  Baalbec ; 

There  my  little  ones  lie  when  the  palm- 
trees  wave, 

And  perching  near  on  the  architrave 
I  fill  each  open  beak.” 

“Ah !”  says  the  last,  “I  build  my  nest 
Far  up  on  the  Nile’s  green  shore, 
Where  Memnon  raises  his  stony  crest, 
And  turns  to  the  sun  as  he  leaves  his 
rest, 

But  greets  him  with  song  no  more. 

“In  his  ample  neck  is  a  niche  so  wide, 

And  withal  so  deep  and  free, 

A  thousand  swallows  their  nests  can  hide, 
And  a  thousand  little  ones  rear  beside — 
Then  come  to  the  Nile  with  me.” 

They  go,  they  go,  to  the  river  and  plain, 
To  ruined  city  and  town. 

They  leave  me  alone  with  the  cold  again, 
Beside  the  tomb  where  my  joys  are  lain 
With  hope,  like  the  swallows,  flown. 
— Theophile  Gautier  (1811-1872). 

* 

A  parcel  post  tape  measure  is  a  little 
convenience  offered  by  some  stores  for 
five  cents.  It  is  72  inches  long,  thus 
giving  measurements  for  the  largest  pack¬ 
ages  allowed,  and  has  printed  on  one 
side  length  in  inches,  and  on  the  other 
rates  of  postage  according  to  weight 
and  zone. 

* 

A  very  rich  compote  of  grapes  is  made 
by  removing  seed  and  skins  from  about 
two  pounds  of  grapes  and  mixing  with 
it  two  tablespoonfuls  of  lemon  juice  and 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  honey.  The  mix¬ 
ture  is  put  in  an  earthen  baking  dish  and 
set  in  a  moderate  oven,  after  sprinkling 
over  it  a  cupful  of  sugar  and  half  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  grated  cocoanut.  Bake  until 
smooth  and  creamy,  adding  a  little  grape 
juice  if  it  becomes  too  thick.  When 
cooked  pour  over  squares  of  sponge  cake, 
and  serve  with  custard  sauce  if  liked. 

* 

Fall  colds,  that  result  from  refrigerat¬ 
ing  the  family  by  doing  without  warmth 
until  it  seems  really  worth  while  to  start 
Winter  heating,  are  a  very  poor  invest¬ 
ment.  It  is  usually  the  sort  of  cold  that 
“hangs  on,”  and  even  if  permanent 
trouble  does  not  result,  the  coughing  and 
sneezing  family  does  not  have  a  very 
pleasant  introduction  to  the  rigors  of 
Winter.  Indeed,  a  contributing  cause 
of  these  colds  is  the  foul  air  resulting 
from  shutting  out  ventilation  in  the  hope 
of  keeping  in  heat.  The  worst  sufferers, 
naturally,  are  the  very  young  and  the 
very  old,  or  delicate  women  whose  duties 
keep  them  indoors,  but  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily  gets  an  abundance  of  discomfort  from 
conditions  that  could  be  remedied  with 
little  trouble  or  expense.  The  idea  that 
fires  must  not  be  started  until  they  are 
kept  going  for  the  whole  season  is  rather 
an  unwise  one.  It  is  cheaper  to  use  up 
wood  and  coal  than  to  consume  the  vital¬ 
ity  needed  in  the  business  of  life. 

* 

During  the  past  few  years  several  of 
our  friends  have  suffered  from  the  pain¬ 
ful  and  unfamiliar  disease  called  shin¬ 
gles.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  ailment, 
and  yet  few  know  anything  about  it. 
According  to  popular  superstition  it  is 
characterized  by  an  eruption  that  forms 
a  girdle  around  the  body,  the  name  being 
a  corruption  of  a  Gi’eek  word  meaning 
surcingle,  and  if  the  ends  of  this  girdle 
meet  the  effect  will  be  fatal.  Of  course 
this  is  nonsense,  but  the  disease  does 
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most  commonly  form  a  band,  perhaps 
half  way  around  the  chest;  however,  it 
appears  in  the  head,  and  the  most  recent 
case  coming  under  our  observation  start¬ 
ed  at  the  shoulder  and  ran  down  one 
arm,  right  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger. 
The  patient  is  feverish  and  unwell  for 
some  days  before  the  eruption  shows,  with 
vague  neuralgic  pains;  then  minute  yel¬ 
low  blebs  show,  looking  just  like  ordinary 
“fever  sores,”  which  gradually  dry  up 
into  scabs  which  finally  drop  off.  During 
the  eruptive  period  there  is  acute  pain, 
and  this  pain  persists  for  a  long  time 
afterwards,  when  the  eruption  itself  has 
disappeared,  especially  in  old  people. 
This  disease  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
nerves;  it  rarely  attacks  the  robust,  but 
is  more  likely  to  follow  a  grave  illness, 
some  acute  shock  to  the  nervous  system, 
or  debility  resulting  from  worry  and 
overwork.  Exposure  to  cold  or  a  serious 
chill  may  induce  it,  and  it  sometimes  ac¬ 
companies  pleurisy.  Where  it  does  not 
take  the  girdle  form,  but  appears  else¬ 
where,  the  patient  is  very  likely  to  mis¬ 
take  it  for  a  symptom  of  stomach  dis¬ 
order  or  feverish  cold,  though  the  neural¬ 
gic  pain  that  accompanies  it  should  give 
warning.  Treatment  should  be  directed 
to  the  underlying  cause,  and  a  competent 
physician  should  prescribe  for  it;  he  will 
also  advise  simple  ointments  and  dusting 
powders  to  ease  the  eruption.  Warmth 
is  necessai'y,  and  also  freedom  from  ex¬ 
cessive  exertion  or  anxiety.  The  precau¬ 
tions  taken  to  avoid  neuralgia  or  rheu¬ 
matism,  viz.,  warm  clothing  and  dry, 
well-shod  feet,  will  lessen  .the  neuralgic 
pain  that  follows  shingles.  The  patient 
will  get  a  good  deal  of  misery  out  of  it, 
even  in  a  mild  form,  but  sometimes  it 
seems  as  though  the  affliction  is  needed 
to  call  attention  to  continued  over-drafts 
upon  health  and  strength. 

The  Country  Church. 

On  page  1004,  reference  is  made  to 
someone  who  is  studying  solemnly  the 
country  church.  That  subject  needs  all 
the  attention  that  the  student  can  give  it. 
Some  of  its  difficulties  are  very  easy  to 
find.  Since  the  writer  is  taking  a  com¬ 
parison  of  statistics  for  his  view,  let  us 
also  use  comparison.  Some  devout  and 
gifted  man,  very  often  one  from  amongst 
themselves,  was  formerly  the  leader 
of  the  service ;  was  tried,  proved, 
then  chosen  and  ordained  to  be  the 
pastor.  He  knew  his  flock.  He  knew 
their  trials,  their  weaknesses,  then- 
sorrows  and  their  zeal  for  right,  for  hon¬ 
esty.  He  knew  tl^eir  religious  views, 
and  he  loved  them.  He  was  himself  a 
God-fearing,  devout  and  honest  man.  He 
was  real ;  his  people  were  real  and  had 
faith  in  him.  These  things  became  too 
slow  for  some  of  the  well-educated 
clergy,  and  schools  were  established  es¬ 
pecially  for  educating  young  men  for  the 
ministry.  Some  of  them  are  earnest 
godly  men,  others  can  learn  to  answer 
all  the  questions  that  are  necessray  to 
gain  for  them  a  place  in  a  pulpit,  but 
at  heart  they  are  not  religious  men ; 
they  have  learned  their  business  just  as 
men  try  to  learn  farming  in  college. 
They  lack  one  important  requisite,  i.  e., 
experience.  They  have  studied  their 
oration,  their  manner,  and  their  gestures ; 
all  their  eloquence  and  force  (if  they  call 
it  that)  is  put  on,  and  all  their  audience 
know  it.  Just  that  insincerity  would 
drive  real  devout  people  from  the  heart¬ 
felt  interest  of  former  times,  if  there 
was  nothing  more  of  the  comparison,  but 
these  men  are  in  a  professional  class. 
They  must  be  well  paid.  They  must 
have  all  the  week  to  rest  and  prepare  an 
oration  for  Sunday,  so  they  cannot  do 
anything  for  their  own  support  or  to 
help  any  of.their  flock,  many  church  peo¬ 
ple  would  think  it  very  wrong  for  their 
minister  to  do  any  manual  labor,  yet  the 
great  ministers  of  the  past  were  work¬ 
ingmen.  The  exercise  gave  them  strength 
of  fiber,  and  good  red  blood,  so  they  had 
clear  minds,  and  could  say  what  the 
spirit  gave  them  to  speak  without  taking 
a  week  to  have  it  all  arranged  on  paper 
ready.  The  cost  of  the  modern  church  is 
great ;  and  peculiar  ways  are  used  to  get 
the  cost  gathered  from  the  people,  so  that 
it  is  noticeable  that  much  of  the  money 
for  carrying  on  the  machinery  of  religion 
is  gathered  from  the  young  people,  who 
do  not  give  it  for  the  cause  as  “the  wid¬ 
ow’s  mite,”  but  to  have  a  good  time. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  troubles  that  con¬ 
front  the  country  churches.  When  the 
inquirer  goes  among  the  country  people  if 
he  is  really  devout  he  will  find  as  much 
good  company  as  50  years  ago. 

A  COUNTRYMAN. 
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A  Personal 
Word 

The  rich  and 
prosperous  class 
can  always  com¬ 
mand  the  luxu¬ 
ries  of  life,  but 
the  average  homo 
lover  needs  the 
Spear  System  of 
“Credit  to  the 
Nation.”  I  want 
1,000,000  families 
to  say  of  me:— 
"He  helped  us  to 
furnish  and  beau¬ 
tify  our  homes.”  I 
ask  for  no  higher 
tribute  to  my  life’s 
work.  Write  for 
my  Free  Catalog. 


Spear’s 
Big  Bed  Bargain 
No.  D.  306— 
Price  $10.45.  $1.50 
Cash;Bal.  75c  mon. 
Heavy  Iron  Bed,  any 
color,4  ft.  6  in.  wide, 
good  woven  wiro 
^spring,  coil  supports. 


The  Only  Way  To  Furnish  Your  Home 

Spear  of  Pittsburgh  has  proven  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  everywhere, 
by  the  high  quality  of  his  goods,  fair  square  treat¬ 
ment  and  exceptionally  liberal  credit  terms,  and 
rock  bottom  prices,  that  his  plan  is  the  only  logic¬ 
al,  common  sense  way  to  furnish  a  home.  By 
Spear’s  original  divided  payment  plan  all  the 
necessities,  comforts  and  luxuries  formerly  found 
only  in  the  homes  of  the  rich  and  prosperous 
classes  have  been  brought  within  reach  of  all. 

Spear  Will  Give  You  Credit 

Spear  of  Pittsburgh  trusts 
the  people  and  the  people  trust 
Spear.  That’s  the  whole  secret 
or  the  wonderful  success  which  * 
lias  made  the  House  of  Spear 
the  greatest  of  its  kind.  Spear 
has  full  confidence  inthereaders 
of  this  paper  and  invites  you  personally  to  accept  his 
liberal,  open  account,  long  time  credit,  easy  payment 
planfor  your  homo  furnishing  needs. 

Any  One  Can  Trade  With  Spear 

Simply  send  for  the  Big  Free  Spear  Bargain  Catalog. 
It  will  be  just  like  bringing  an  enormous  stock  of  Homo 
Furnishings— many  times  the  size  of  even  the  greatest  city 
store — right  to  your  home  with  an  amazing  array  of 
wonderful  bargains.  He  shows  you  everything  for  tlio 
home,  including  a  marvelously  attractive  assortment  of 
carpets,  rugs  and  draperies  in  the  colors,  patterns  and 
designs  photographed  from  the  original  goods.  Spear’s 
Bargain  Catalog  shows  everything  in  home  furnishings — 

Ranges,  Stoves. 
Refrigerators. 
Silverware. 

Lace  Curtains, 

Sewing  Machines, 
Washing  Machines. 
Carpets,  Rugs, 
Portieres, 

Springs,  Bedding. 

Spear  Gives  30  Days’  Home  Trial 

Spear’s  idea  about  selling 
goods  from  a  catalog,  is  that 
they  must  actually  sell  them¬ 
selves  after  you  have  seen  them 
and  know  what  they  are  by 
actual  test  in  your  own  home. 

Anything  you  select  from 
Spear’s  Bargain  Catalog  will  be  shipped  for  80  days’  free 
home  trial  before  tlio  sale  is  considered  closed. 

Spear's  Big  Rocker  Bargain 

A  large,  roomy,  comfortable,  solid  oak  Rocker  with 
high,  wide  back,  fully  tufted  and  buttoned.  Seat  is 
largo  and  roomy,  upholstered  with  high  grado 
black  Sylvan  leather  over  full  steel  springs  and 
beautiful  ruffled  edge 
to  match  _back.  Con¬ 
struction  is  solid  golden 
oak  throughout,  with 
high  gloss  golden  finish. 

Spear&Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
T25 


No.  D.  5139 
$5.85 
75c  Cash 
Bal.  50c 
M’thly 


Furniture, 

Clocks, 

Dishes, 


Thismagnif-' 
icent  heator  is 
guaranteed  to 
save  fuel,  hold  fire.  — 
heat  quickly.  Well  made, 
nickel  trimmed,  heavy  fire 
pot,  12 in.  in dia.  Stoveis36 
in.  high,  weighs  about  60 
lbs.  Also  smaller  and 
larger  sizes.  Large  feed 
door,  screw  type  dampers. 

Spear’s  Dining  Chairs 
No.  D-639X  —  Each.  $1.55 
No.  D-639— Price  lor  Six 
$8.95— $1.50  Cash.  Ba!. 

75c  Monthly 


Aremark- 
able  new 
diner,  with  high  plain  panel 
back,  continuous  back 
posts,  neatly  turned  front 

fiosts  and  spindles.  Fin- 
shed  quartered  oak,  bright 
gloss.  Construction  first- 
class.  Seats  heavily  uphol¬ 
stered  and  covered  with 
chase  leather,  one  of  the 
best  imitations  of  gen¬ 
uine  leather  used. 

You  may  buy  one 
or  set  of  six. 


Spear  &  Company. 
Dept.  125  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  Mammoth 
Free  Catalog,  Prices,  Terms,  etc.,  j 
without  any  obligation  on  my  part.  J 


NAME. 


ADDRESS . 


When  it  rains 

do  you  depend  on 
a  “shower- proof" 
or  do  you  wear  a 

Fish  Brand 
Reflex 
Slicker 

and  enjoy  the  rain  be¬ 
cause  you’re  dry  and 
comfortable?  Made  for 
rough  and  ready  ser¬ 
vice,  and  so  water¬ 
proof  that  not  a  drop 
reaches  you  even 
through  the  openings 
between  the  buttons. 
The  Reflex  Edge  does  it. 

i.oo  as?. 

isfaction  Guaranteed 

A.  J.  Tower  Co.  ’^always 

BOSTON  by  this 

Tower  Canadian  Limited  mark  £  - 

eis  Toronto  Catalog  free 


A  Kalamazoo 

Registered  Direct  to  You" 


fc  And 
J  Gas 
”  Stoves 

Too 


Blue 
Print 
Heating 
Plans  Free. 


Who  Knows 
Most  About 
Furnaces? 


DON’T  PAY  TWO  PRICES 


Save  $8.00  to  $22.00  on  ^ 

Hoosier  Ranges 
and  Heaters 

Why  not  buy  the  Best  when  yon  can 
thorn  at  such  low  unheard-of 
Factory  prices.  Our  new 
improvements  absolutely 
Burpass  anything  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  Save  enough  on  a 
single  Btovo  to  buy  your 
winter's  fuel.  Thirty  days 
free  trial  in  your  own  home 
before  you  buy.  Send  postal 
today  for  large  free 
catalog:  and  prices.  A 
159  State  St.,  Marlon,  Ind.  ^ 


The  dealer  or  the  Kal¬ 
amazoo  experts  who 
have  made  and 
sold  them  for 
_  .  _  w.  years?  The  nn- 

Save  $25  to  $75-^wae£^_3 
We  Pay  Freight— 

You  Get  a  Year’s 

Approval  Test. 

And  you  can  Install  It  yourself.  Save 
all  tinner’s  bills,  using  our  guaranteed 
■  '  '  ’  full. 


instructions,  clear  and  full.  Or 
get  any  handy  man  to  do  the 
work.  Our  Free  Book  on  Fur¬ 
naces  will  surprise  you  with  proof 
that  a  King  Furnace  will  heat 
your  home  from  cellar  to  garret 
with  big  saving  in  fuel  and  work. 
Terms  Cash  or  Easy  Payments. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  9 1 0.  We 
make  a  full  line  of  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Gas  Stoves  and  Fur¬ 
naces.  We  have  three  catalogs 
—please  ask  for  the  one  you  want. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


RTSHO 

P  SHADE W 
ROLLERS 

Original  and  unequalled. 
Wood  or  tin  rollers.  '^Improved 
fCQUlres  no  tacks.  Inventor'* 
signature  on  genuine: 


WRITE  FOR  TRIAL  80TTLE  10c 


Help  Sore 
Places  Heal 


Vaseline 

For  all  the  little  ills  of  all  the  family,  “ Vaseline ”  is  best. 
Cleansing,  soothing,  softening  to  rough  or  irritated  skin. 

Taken  internally,  relieves  coughs  and  colds. 

The  different  "Vaseline”  preparations,  each  for  particular  uses,  are 
pure,  simple,  safe  home  remedies.  Illustrated  booklet  on  request. 

In  Handy  Glass  Bottles  Everywhere — Refuse  Substitutes 

CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

(CONSOLIDATED) 


35  STATE  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


1913. 


'THIS  RURAL  NEW-YORRr.I 


IO.JI 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements  de¬ 
sired. 

The  first  gffoup  shows  7809  girl’s  one- 
piece  dress,  8  to  12  years.  7752  girl’s 
dress,  6  to  12  years.  7769  girl’s  Rus¬ 
sian  costume,  TO  to  14  years.  7695  girl’s 


dress,  10  to  14  years.  7739  girl’s  double- 
breasted  coat  or  reefer,  6  to  12  years. 


The  second  group  includes  79S0  fancy 
collar,  one  size.  Three-quarter  yard  of 
material  21  inches  wide,  one-half  yard 
44  for  No.»-l,  with  2%  yards*  of  ruffling; 
2%  yards  of  embroidery  or  lace  five 
inches  wide  for  No.  2  with  one  yard  of 
ruffling.  7964  infant’s  plain  slip,  one 
size,  with  long  or  short  sleeves.  616  ein- 


large  42  or  44  bust,  with  separate  half- 
sleeves  and  cap*.  6945  child’s  one-piece 
apron  closed  on  shoulders,  four  to  eight 
years.  7978  girl’s  apron,  six  to  12  years, 
with  plain  or  gathered  bretelles,  with  or 
without  pockets.  Price  of  each  pattern 
10  cents. 


Starch  Beads. 

I  have  a  fram'd  who  has  some  very 
pretty  beads  made  of  starch  and  salt. 
Will  you  tell  me  the  process?  K.  E.  l. 

This  is  a  poser;  we  have  never  heard 
before  of  starch  and  salt  beads.  Will 
some  one  who  knows  the  process  tell  us 
about  it? 


Green  Tomato  Jam. — Four  pounds 
green  tomatoes,  four  pounds  loaf  sugar, 
one  cup  water,  two  ounces  preserved  gin¬ 
ger.  Wash  tomatoes  and  cut  in  pieces; 
add  remaining  ingredients  and  cook  until 
clear,  about  two  hours.  Strain  through 
coarse  strainer  to  remove  seeds.  Fill 
sterilized  jars  and  seal.  This  is  a  favor¬ 
ite  recipe  with  us.  m.  m.  b. 


Childrens’s^Day  at  a  State  Fair. 

This  year  I  decided  to  attend  the 
State  Fair  on  children’s  day.  Friends 
tried  to  dissuade  me.  “Why,  you  will  not 
enjoy  it  at  all.  It  will  be  a  bedlam  of 
the  poorest  kind  of  children,  white  and 
colored,  going  simply  because  they  are 
admitted  free.  Wait  until  the  ‘Big  Day.’ 
You  will  meet  all  your  neighbors  there 
then.  No?  Don’t  you  care  anything 
about  meeting  with  your  friends?” 

Well,  yes,  indeed,  and  I  would  rather 
be  with  them  on  their  play  days  than 
at  any  other  time;  for  that  is  the  only 
way  we  can  really  learn  to  know  one 
another.  But  I  knew  of  a  certain  little 
girl,  12  years  of  age,  who  hud  never  been 
in  a  railway  coach  or  trolley  car  or  to  a 
country  fair;  and  I  had  figured  that  I 
could  collect  a  very  good  rate  of  interest 
on  a  few*  dollars  if  I  were  to  take  this 
girl  for  a  day  through  new  scones  and 
show  her  some  of  the  things  that  girls 
of  her  age  were  accomplishing  with  their 
hands  and  their  brains,  in  needlework, 
canning,  poultry  raising  and  even  in 
working  the  soil.  And  my  day  proved  a 
delightful  one.  It  became  known  in  the 
neighborhood  that  I  was  going,  and  a 
small  crowd  of  children  was  entrusted  to 
my  care.  A  democratic  little  crowd  it 
was,  too,  ranging  from  our  most  prosper¬ 
ous  farmer’s  daughter  and  son,  with  their 
embroidered  linens,  down  to  my  little 
adventurer — plain  as  gingham  and  frec¬ 
kles  could  make  her.  The  study  in  child 
nature  began  for  me  almost  as  soon  as 
we  were  seated  in  the  car.  I  saw  little 
Master  White  Linen,  aged  seven,  crouch 
into  a  heap  and  pass  for  five,  and  his 
pretty  sister,  past  12  ask  for  a  half-fare 
ticket.  Little  Miss  Gingham  had  heard 
the  age  limit  discussed  among  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  had  also  heard  the  planning  of 
the  scene  just  mentioned.  I  had  given 
her  some  money  to  pay  her  own  fare  be¬ 
fore  we  had  left  the  little  train  shed : 
this  day  was  to  be  a  lessen  in  traveling 
to  her.  The  good-natured  conductor, 
who  knew  us  all,  soon  came  to  her. 
“Well,  little  woman,  you  travel  free,  don’t 
you?  Isn’t  your  father  a  fireman  on  the 
main  line?” 

“No,  sir,  that’s  my  uncle.” 

“Oh  so,  so;  then  you  want  a  half-fare 
ticket,  dou’t  you  ?” 

“No,  sir,  I  am  12  years  old.” 

“Well,  well  now,”  he  said,  much 
pleased,  “you  are  bound  to  be  a  woman  !” 
and  lie  punched  her  full-fare  ticket. 

This  performance,  with  a  little  varia¬ 
tion  was  repeated  on  the  trolley  cars. 
The  boy*  and  his  sister,  despite  my  re¬ 
monstrances,  succeeded  in  “beating”  their 
way,  and  giggled  about  it  afterward.  My 
little  poor  girl  seemed  not  to  breathe  quite 
easily  until  she  had  paid  her  nickels. 
Pretty  good  start  on  the  journey  of  life, 
little  Miss  Gingham! 

These  country  fairs  are  of  wonderful 
educational  value  to  children.  Occasion¬ 
ally  we  saw  a  woman,  wandering  about, 
examining  the  exhibits,  without  a  word 
of  comment  or  information  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  her  charge.  But,  as  a  rule,  the 
little  groups  here  and  there  were  absorb¬ 
ing  practical  knowledge  that  would  help 
them  and  inspire  them  all  through  life. 
Little  Miss  Gingham  proved  herself  a 
true  child  of  the  soil.  The  daughter  of 
the  prosperous  farmer,  who  prides  him¬ 
self  on  his  crops  of  wheat,  was  standing 
before  a  row  of  bags  of  grain  : 

“This  bag  of  wheat  that  has  second 
prize  is  much  better  than  that  which  has 
won  the  first  prize,”  she  said. 

“But  it’s  all  rye!”  said  the  little  poor 
girl,  in  disgust.  It  was  surprising  to 
see  how  well  she  knew  the  names  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  and  grains.  Evidently 
she  had  studied  catalogues,  because  she 
had  no  other  books,  and  these  things  she 
saw  were  the  wonderful  catalogue  pic¬ 
tures  “come  to  life.”  She  began  to  real¬ 
ize  that  such  perfect  specimens  could 
really  be  grown.  And  in  my  mind’s  eye 
I  looked  years  ahead  and  saw  little  Miss 
Gingham  grown  into  womanhood  and  on 
a  prosperous  farm ;  and  I  am  sure  she 
will  then  have  a  picture  of  a  wonderful 
country  fair  stored  away  in  a  little  room 
of  her  mind,  a  little  room  such  as 
Holmes  says  is  entered  by  a  side  door. 

L.  S. 

What  might  be  done  if  men  were  wise — 
What  glorious  deeds,  my  suffering 
brother, 

Would  they  unite 
In  love  and  right, 

And  cease  their  scorn  of  one  another? 

— Charles  Maekay. 


Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  Range. 

This  Glenwood  can  be  had  with  the  latest 
and  most  improved  Elevated  or  End  Gaa 
Range  Attachments.  It  can  be  furnished 
with  tire  6bx  at  either  right  or  left  of  oven, 
as  ordered,  also  with  the  Glenwood  Ash 
Chute  that  conveys  the  ashes,  direct  to  ash 
barrel  in  cellar. 


A  Woman 
Can't  Help 

wanting  a  Plain  Cabinet  Glenwood; 
it  is  so  Smooth  and  easy  to  clean, 
no  filigree  or  fussy  ornamentation, 
just  the  natural  black  iron  finish— 
“The  Mission  Idea”  applied  to  a 
range. 

It  Cooks  and  Bakes 

to  perfection  and  is  equipped  with  every 
improvement  for  saving  time  and  labor. 


Mad©  of 
Cast  Iron 
the  most 


for  Stove 
Construction 


The  Range  tnat  Makes  Cooking  Easy. 

Write  for  free  booklet  G8  of  the  Plain  Cabinet 
Glenwood  to  Weir  Stove  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass. 
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9IFE 

SAM 


more  feet. 


A  Constant  Water  Supply 

is  easily  maintained  without  expense 

RIFE  RAM 

Operates  with  three  or  more 
gallons  per  minute  from  a 
stream,  artesian  well  or  spring,  and 

_ /  a  head  or  slanting  fall  of  three  or 

Free  information  on  request . 


RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,  2429  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


From  Childhood  to  Old  Age 

Kimball  Pianos 

Are  Pleasing  in  Tone 

Write  Today  for  Beautifully  Illustrated  Catalogue 


Mrs.  Piano  Buyer  Before  mak- 

1. 1.  ■  r.  .  .  J  iii.  mg  the  pur¬ 

chase  of  a  piano  for  your  home  and  children 
we  are  sure  you  will  want  to  see  our  cat¬ 
alogue — you  will  want  to  know  about  our  new 
plan  of  selling  and  distribu  t  in  g  our  pianos  direct 
from  our  factory  and  from  our  various  factory 
distributing  points.  Write  ns  today  for 

Factory  Distributing  Prices  and 
Convenient  Payment  Terms 

and  learn  how  easily  you  can  secure  the 
STANDARD  Kimball  Piano  for  your  home,  no 
matter  where  yon  lire,  on  terms  to  suit  your  conven- 
i  ence.  Monthly,  quarterly  or  annual  payments  can  be  arranged. 

Valuable  Features  of  the  Kimball 

Kimball  Pianos  possess  many  important 
exclusive  features  such  as  our  hermetically  sealed 
metal  covered  pin  block — the  heart  of  the  piano — 
impervious  to  dampness,  unaffected  by  heat  or  cold, 
strings  S"ientifically  treated  to  prevent  rusting,  and 
other  valuable  features  that  give  the  Kimball  that 
heirloom  value  and  most  splendid  musical  quality. 


Kimball 


There  are  very  few  persons  who  are  not 
lovers  of  good  music.  Unfortunately  there  have 
been  but  a  limited  number  that  could  produce  it, 
but  now  with  a  Kimball  Phiver-Piano  in  the  home, 
the  young,  the  old  and  even  the  feeble  “ indoor " 
people  can  play  and  reproduce  , 
the  Grand  Opera”  or  play  /w  w  Pn 

any  and  all  of  the  old  time  W  Vn'ac  S.ii 

songs  or  popular  pieces.  v  *0*0  Kimball  Hall, 

f  Chicago 

£  Pleas©  send  me  rree  your 

Piano  or  Player  Piano  C&t- 

,  _  - « — --  a”  a!ogues,  prices  and  terms, 

and  send  to  US  today  ♦  and  the  Musical  Herald,  con- 
j  i  nnnn  ,  4  taining  two  pretty  songs, 

ana  get  FREE  our  hand-  ♦  words  and  music, 
some  book h -is  and  the  f 


Three  Years  to  Pay 

fill  Out  the  Coupon 


Musical  Herald,  con- 
taining  t«  o 


1 1  n  g  tu  o  pretty  S 

songa,  words  and  music— 
also  valuable  piano  in  for-  a” 
mation,  onr  prices  and  4 
terms.  Write  Today  ♦ 


.♦  Name . 


W.W.  Kimball 

Conpany 

Chicago  . 


City . 
f  State.. 


R.  F-  D,  or  St. 


Farm 

Old  Dutch  Cleanser  lessens  work  in  scores  of  ways. 

Takes  The  Drudgery  From 
Scrubbing  And  Cleaning 

In  the  dairy,. milk  cans,  pans  and  pails  clean 
much  easier  and  quicker. 

Saves  Work  And  Time  in  cleaning  harness, 
feed  boxes,  carriage  tops,  etc. 

Many  Uses  and  Full  Directior.3 
on  Large  Sifter  Can — 10c 

Don’t  Be  Without 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  ;  :  : 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Every  breeder  should  have  a  reason 
for  the  faith  he  has  in  some  definite 
breed.  What  appeals  to  one  man  may 
not  seem  vital  to  another,  but  no  man 
can  succeed  as  a  breeder  unless  he  can 
gives  solid  reasons  for  his  choice.  Here  is 
such  a  convincing  statement  put  in  a  few 
words : 

Our  reason  for  keeping  Holsteins  in 
preference  to  the  other  dairy  breeds  of 
cattle  is  that  they  are  moi-e  hardy,  will 
consume  more  roughage  and  convert  it 
into  milk  more  economically  than  smaller 
breeds,  and  on  account  of  their  size  bring 
a  good  price  for  beef  when  milked  out. 
Their  milk,  being  recommended  very 
highly  by  physicians  for  infants  and  in¬ 
valids,  should  command  an  extra  price. 
And  last  but  not  least,  what  is  a  finer 


that  community  to  perfect  a  definite  or¬ 
ganization  in  order  that  they  can  do 
more  to  encourage  one  another  in  estab¬ 
lishing  better  dairy  herds. 

In  Moquah,  Bayfield  County,  there  is 
a  co-operative  association  of  Slovak  peas¬ 
ants  who  are  co-operating  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  dairy  cattle  by  using  pure¬ 
bred  Guernsey  bulls  furnished  by  the 
land  company  who  are  responsible  for 
the  colonization  of  these  people.  Only 
members  of  the  association  are  privileged 
to  use  the  bulls.  These  people  occupy 
about  eight  sections  of  land  which  four 
years  ago.  was  nothing  more  than  wild 
cut-over  land.  The  progress  which  they 
have  made  in  building  up  their  dairy 
herds  through  the  few  cows  they  have 
secured  and  the  use  of  the  purebred  sires 
is  very  encouraging.  The  bulls  are  kept 
by  certain  farmers  who  give  them  the  best 
of  care  under  the  directions  of  the  land 


Needs  No 
Painting 


ROOFING 

THE  superiority  of  Amatite 
over  all  other  ready  roofing 
is  apparent  to  anyone  who 
uses  it. 

Amatite  does  away  with  all  roof¬ 
ing  troubles  and  unnecessary  ex¬ 
penses  because  it  is  made  with  a 
real  mineral  surface  that  needs  no 
painting. 

It  is  durable,  fire  retardant,  prac¬ 
tical,  economical. 

Don't  buy  any  other  roofing  till 
you  look  up  Amatite.  Write  to 
nearest  office  for  samples. 

Everjet  Elastic  Paint 

Save  money  by  using  this  black  paint 
wherever  the  colons  noobjoctiou.  Elastic, 
heat-proof,  durable.  Use  it  for  “rubber'5 
roofings  and  all  exposed  iron  and  wood. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Go. 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 
Cleveland  8t.  Louis  Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati  Kansas  City  Minneapolis 

Bir  '  ' 


Seattle. 


Birmingham,  Ala. 


Keep  a 

Kodak 
Record 


Preserve  for  future  reference  an  indis¬ 
putable  record  of  your  crops,  your  growing 
stock,  the  condition  of  buildings  and  fences 
and  roads— by  means  of  photographs. 

Make  sales  of  your  stock  by  means  of  pho¬ 
tographs;  bring  home  ideas  from  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  farms  by  means  of  photography. 

You  can  make  good  pictures  by  the  Kodak 
system.  It’s  all  very  simple — and  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  you  think. 

Catalog  free  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

387  State  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


f  l*  BESTLIGTiTl 


five 


’  Safe,  powerful,  brilliant,  steady  and  cheap- 
reasons  why  you  should  replace  expensive 
'electricity,  unpleasant  oil,  and  wasteful  gas  with  .. 
the  most  efficient  of  all  lights — the  “Best  ”  light. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Write  for  catalog 
today  showing  over  200  different  styles. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

401  East  6tl>  St.,  Canton,  O. 


A  HOLSTEIN  SIRE  WITH  GOOD  PEDIGREE.  Fig.  417. 


homestead  ornament  than  a  flock  of 
black  and  white  cattle,  a  fair  sample  of 
which  is  our  herd  sire,  shown  in  Fig.  417? 
New  York.  keagan  bros. 


COMMUNITY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATIONS. 

There  have  been  organized  78  associa¬ 
tions  in  Wisconsin  for  the  improvement 
of  dairy  cattle.  These  associations  are 
known  as  community  breeders’  associa¬ 
tions.  They  are  essentially  bull  clubs, 
for  the  reason  that  the  first  duty  of  each 
member  is  to  improve  his  herd  of  cattle 
by  mating  his  cows  exclusively  with  a 
purebred  bull  of  the  breed  which  the  as¬ 
sociation  represents.  The  majority  of 
the  associations  are  organized  under  the 
name  of  some  specific  dairy  breed,  like 
Waukesha  Guernsey  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  or  the  Price  County  Holstein  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association.  It  is  also  the  duty  of 
members  of  these  associations  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  so  far  as  possible  with  their  fellow 
members  in  the  use  of  purebred  bulls 
aud  in  buying  and  selling  animals,  also 
to  get  new  members  and  encourage  them 
in  the  practice  of  better  methods  in  car¬ 
ing  for  their  herds.  In  the  more  settled 
sections  of  the  State  where  dairy  cattle 
are  most  numerous,  the  majority  of  mem¬ 
bers  prefer  to  own  and  use  their  own  bull 
for  the  reason  that  there  is  less  danger 
of  infectious  diseases  like  contagious 
abortion  being  introduced  into  a  herd  or 
spread  about  the  community.  In  quite  a 
good  many  instances,  however,  one  bull 
is  maintained  and  used  to  breed  all  of 
the  cows  in  a  neighborhood.  In  such  in¬ 
stances  the  owner  of  the  bull  is  very 
careful  to  learn  the  condition  of  the  herds 
from  which  cows  are  brought,  and  is  care¬ 
ful  not  to  breed  any  cows  from  herds 
which  have  any  indications  of  infectious 
diseases. 

There  is  one  very  interesting  instance 
where  a  bull  at  Three  Lakes,  Wisconsin, 
owned  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Campbell,  has  served 
138  cows  within  a  radius  of  12  miles 
since  May  11,  1912.  Up  to  August  13, 
55  ealvcts,  the  get  of  this  bull,  had  been 
born.  The  people  of  this  community  are 
not  definitely  organized  into  an  associa¬ 
tion,  but  are  following  the  plan  and  ideas 
of  the  Guernsey  Breeders’  Association 
of  that  county  in  mating  their  cows  to  a 
purebred  sire.  At  a  meeting  of  these 
farmers  on  August  13  at  Mr.  Campbell’s 
farm,  many  of  the  cows  which  had  been 
bred  to  the  bull,  together  with  their 
calves,  were  brought  and  used  as  a  means 
of  demonstration  of  what  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  use  of  a  purebred  sire. 
It  was  a  most  interesting  and  helpful 
meeting.  There  is  a  movement  at  the 
present  time  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 


company,  and  who  are  paid  for  the  feed 
and  time  the  bulls  require  by  a  portion  of 
the  service  fees  which  members  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  are  obliged  to  pay.  In  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  instances,  the  community  asso¬ 
ciations  which  have  been  organized  for  the 
improvement  of  dairy  cattle  in  Wisconsin 
have  done  as  much  to  encourage  the  im¬ 
provement  of  dairy  cattle  as  any  other 
fact  which  has  been  introduced  with  the 
one  exception  of  the  Babcock  tester. 

GEO.  C.  HUMPHREY. 

Wisconsin  Ag’l  College. 


MINERAL 

'".“.SHEAVE 

^REMEDY 

Booklet 
free 

$3  Package  CURES  any  case  or  money  refunded, 
$1  Package  CURES  ordinary  cases. 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461N.  Fourth.  Ave.,  Pittsburoh.Pa 


Bond  for  booklet. 

Best  Conditioner- 

Worm  Expeller 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

“Guaranteed  or  Money  Back.” 
Coughs,  Distemper,  Indigestion 

NEWTON’S 

60c,  $1.00  per  can. 

Large  for  Heaves. 

At  druggists’  or  sent  postpaid 

The  Newton  Remedy  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
Muscles  or  Bruises.  Stops  the 
lameness  and  pain  from  a  Splint, 
Side  Bone  or  Bone  Spavin.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  be 
used.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Describe 
your  case  for  special  instruction* 
and  Book  2  K  Free.  J* 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind.  Reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 
ments,  Enlarged  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles, 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Prici 

151.00  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered.  Book ‘‘Evidence”  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St,  Springfield,  Mass. 


HORSE  LAME? 


Uso  KINDIG'S  Famoua 
OINTMENT.  A  sure  cur. 
for  bone,  bog,  and  blood 
spavin,  ringbone,  curb,  soft  bunches,  splint,  ete.  60  cent.,  post- 
paid.  £.  Kindis,  Jr.,  Itemed}’  Co.,  4826  Woodland  Ave.,  Phila. 


Greatest  Paper’ 


EEDER 


Largest,  Handsomest,  Best  of  All  Agricultural  Periodicals 
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This  reduction  in  the  single  subscription  price  brings  this  popular  farm  j 
newspaper  within  reach  of  everybody. 

*  ES 

There  will  be  absolutely  no  impairment  in  its  quality.  On  the  contrary 
watch  it  broaden  and  brighten  as  the  circulation  mounts. 

The  Great  Holiday  Number  for  1913  alone  will  be  worth  half  the  money.  j 

Subscribe  now  and  get  all  the  big  illustrated  show  reports,  and  all  that  j 
is  latest  and  best  in  farm  journalism. 

Sample  copy  sent  free  to  all  who  mention  this  paper.  Address 

THE  BREEDER’S  GAZETTE 
>4-2  Soutli  Dearborn  SL«  Gliica,go„  Illinois  | 
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Your  cured 
meats  may 
look  perfect 
but — 


how  about 
the 

flavor! 

Fine  flavor  and  good  salt  go 
together. 

To  be  sure  you  get  the  full,  tasty 
flavor  from  hams,  bacon  and  salt 
pork,  use  nothing  but  Worcester 
Salt. 

Its  brine  is  genuinely  salty,  and 
always  clean  and  sparkling. 

Meat  packers  who  put  out  quality 
brands  use  only  Worcester  Salt. 

WORCESTER 

SALT 

The  Salt  with  the  Savor 

Worcester  Salt  is  also  the  best  for 
butter-making.  Its  fine  even  grains 
and  its  sweetness  make  it  the  perfect 
dairy  salt. 

For  farm  and  dairy  use, 
Worcester  Salt  is  put  up  in 
14  pound  muslin  bags,  and  in 
28  and  56  pound  Irish  Linen 
bags.  Good  grocers  every¬ 
where  sell  Worcester  Salt. 
Get  a  bag. 

Write  for  booklet  “Cur¬ 
ing  Meats  on  the  Farm.” 
Sent  free  on  request. 

WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY 

Largest  Producers  of  High-Grade 
Salt  in  the  World 
NEW  YORK 


9  CORDS INTO HOURS 

SAWS  DOWS 
THUS 


BY  ONE  MAN  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE,  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket-knife.  Stws  any  kind  ol 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it  easier.  Send  for 
FREE  illustrated  catalog  No.  APS  showing  Low  Prico  and 
(testimonials  rom  thousands.  First  order  gets  agency. 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO. 

161  West  Harrison  St.  Chicago.  Illinois. 

IS  YOUR  CORN  WORTH  SA  VI Mi  f 

it's  safe  in 

Robinson’s  Patent  Galvan¬ 
ized  Iron  Corn-crib 

These  cribs  are  circular  In  form, 
j  8  or  10  feet  high;  Concrete  bottom, 
Ventilating  tube  through  center. 

I  Shies  and  tube  are  perforated  every 
%  in.  tip  ami  down  and  every  2 
in.  around. 

A.  D.  MacDonell,  Washington,  Ct. 

Mil  If  TIPlfCTQ — Express  Prepaid.  Samples  Free. 

■"  ■  “  B  I  ti  IV  l.  I  Travers  Brothers,  (Sard tier,  Mass. 

THE  TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS'  JOURNAL,  with  sale-list; 
*of  pure-bred  stock,  25ets.  per  year.  Copy  free. 
We  have  some  very  stood  offers  in  Holstein  and  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle.  German  Conch  Horses,  Shetland  Ponies, 
Southdown  ewes  and  Cheshire  gilts.  A  two-year 
Berkshire  boar,  registered.  $25.00.  TOMPKINS  CO 
BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Box  B.  Trumansburu.  N.  Y. 
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50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  v/hy  1  can  save 
you  mouey  on  the  purchase  of  a  I’er- 
cheron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.Green,Middlefield,0. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &  Warren 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unceasing  sourcy  of  pluusure  and  robust  health  to  children. 
Saf«  and  ideal  playmates.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Highest  type. 
Complete  outfits.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue.  11ELLK  MUADK  FARM,  BOX  20,  MARKHAM,  VA. 


C 


Dogs  and  Porrots 


flfll  I  IF  PH DQ— Natural  drivers.  Also  English 
vullil  r  UtO  Bloodhounds,  Nelson's,  Grove  City, Pa. 

FfirrpR  fnr  ^  a  I P — Hither  color  or  sex,  any  size, sin- 
l  OllClh  IUI  OdltJ  gies.  mated  naira  and  dozen  lots. 
Catalogue  free.  C.  H,  KEEFER  &  CO.,  Greenwich,  Ohio 

FERRETS  fnr  Snip- Catalogue  free.  C.  D.  MURRAY, 

i  i-llllLI  Q  IUI  OdlC  r,  Q,  No.  2  Wew  Londo„  Ohio 

IRISH  TERRIER^-Best  watchers  and  child- 

if.  ,  *  ren’s  pets.  $5— $25,  to  reduce 
tock.  M.  A.  BI(>KI,OW,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


T’  i-i  U  KUKAL  NhCVV-YUBZTviiR. 

DAIRY  CONTRACT  AND  TUBERCULOSIS. 

I  am  working  a  farm  on  shares,  and 
my  contract  is  for  one  year.  Since  com¬ 
ing  here  we  have  had  a  continued  series 
of  trouble  with  disease  in  the  cows, 
caused  by  unsanitary  conditions  on  the 
premises.  All  kinds  of  disease  exist  un¬ 
der  the  stable  floor,  from  butchering  that 
has  been  done  in  the  same  building,  but 
the  owner  will  not  put  in  a  cement  lloor, 
and  cannot  seem  to  recognize  disease  in 
his  stock,  although  they  are  all  coughing. 

Already  since  my  year  began  one  of  the 
dairy  cows  has  died  of  tuberculosis  and 
a  second  one  had  to  be  disposed  of  from 
the  same  complaint.  I  do  not  feel  safe 
in  being  in  the  barn  or  around  the  cows, 
and  am  afraid  to  use  the  milk  in  my 
family.  When  the  cows  have  to  be  shut 
up  in  Winter  there  will  be  still  greater 
danger.  Am  I  obliged  to  endanger  my 
healtli  and  that  of  my  family  by  staying 
the  full  year  under  these  conditions, 
which  the  owner  will  not  change? 

New  York.  w.  e. 

I  do  not  believe  that  you  have  sufficient 
ground  for  canceling  your  lease  on  the 
score  of  danger  to  yourself  or  your  fam¬ 
ily,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  ordinary  care  of  a  herd  affected  with 
tuberculosis  exposes  the  attendant  to  un¬ 
usual  risk.  If  bovine  tuberculosis  is 
transmitted  to  humans  at  all,  as  it  prob¬ 
ably  is,  it  is  done  through  the  medium  of 
milk  or  other  food  that  has  been  con¬ 
taminated  by  the  disease  germs  expelled 
from  the  cow.  These  germs  may  leave 
the  cow’s  body  either  with  the  milk  from 
her  udder  or  in  the  urine  and  droppings. 

Knowing  this,  you  do  not  need  to  use  in 
your  family  any  milk*  from  a  suspected 
cow  or  milk  from  any  source  that  has 
been  exposed  to  the  danger  of  contami¬ 
nation  by  particles  of  dung  from  sus¬ 
pected  cows.  Your  own  common  sense 
will  teach  you  how  to  prevent  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  any  such  contamination  un¬ 
der  your  own  circumstances ;  ordinarily, 
it  would  mean  practical  isolation,  or  at 
least  separate  stabling,  of  the  healthy  and 
the  suspected  cows. 

The  financial  loss  that  you  will  be 
compelled  to  sustain  through  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  rented  herd 
should,  it  seems  to  me,  be  adjusted  on 
the  basis  of  the  contract  between  you 
and  your  landlord.  To  obtain  a  basis 
for  such  an  adjustment  you  will  have  to 
know  which  cows  can  be  safely  used  and 
which  cannot.  This  can  be  learned  from 
a  tuberculin  test,  and  it  would  probably 
be  best,  to  have  this  test  made  by  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
landlord  would  then  obtain  partial  com¬ 
pensation  for  his  condemned  cows  and 
you  could  ask  the  landlord  to  replace 
them  by  healthy  ones,  which  I  think  he 
would  be  compelled  to  do  if  your  rental 
contract  calls  for  a  certain  number  on 
the  farm.  An  examination  by  the  De¬ 
partment  is  made  without  expense  to  the 
owner,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would 
be  made  at  the  request  of  a  tenant.  This 
you  could  ascertain  by  writing  the  De¬ 
partment  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  In  view  of 
the  frequent  discovery  of  tuberculosis  in 
supposedly  healthy  herds  it  would  seem 
to  be  a  wise  provision  on  the  part  of 
landlords  and  tenants  to  have  this  con¬ 
tingency  provided  for  in  rental  contracts. 

M.  B.  D. 


Cows  Love  Unicorn 

Ready  mixed  dairy  ration 


It  cuts  down  the 
amount  of  grain  used, 
lowers  the  cost, increases 
the  flow  of  milk  and 
pleases  the  cows. 

Unicorn  isn’t  a  single 
feed,  tt  is  many  in  one  — 
so  FEED  IT  STRAIGHT 
and  stop  your  worrying  and 
expense. 

Proof  of  the  strength  and 
efficiency  of  Dnieorn  furn¬ 
ished  in  abundance  on 
application.  Write  today. 

CHAPIN  &  CO. 

Box  R,  Hammond,  Ind 


GlliNFl 1  nicest  kind  of  pets. 

aui/VCH  $2.00  a  paii—  with  cage  to 

keep  them  in.  Express  prepaid  on  two  pairs  or 
more  \V .  1,.  PUIZEI!,  Katonali,  New  York 


If  you  want  the  best  hog 

Write  us.  Our  farms  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
production  of  Berkshire*.  Breeders  in  tiie  following 
States  have  been  supplied  from  our  great  herd:  N.Y  ; 
Peniin. :  Dist.  Col.;  Md. ;  Vie  ;  N.  C. ;  S.  Ct;  Ga,-  La  ■ 
Ala. ;  Miss. ;  Fla. ;  Tenn. ;  Ky.  j  Texas,  and  Porto  Kico.' 
Berkshires  for  foundation  and 
show  purposes  a  specialty. 

THE  BLUE  RIDGE  BERKSHIRE  FARMS,  Asheville,  N  C. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

The  L  .  S.  Government  lias  just  purchased  another 
High  wood  Boat"  to  head  its  herd  at  Panama.  This 
is  the  third  herd  boar  purchased  of  tts  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  speaks  for  itself.  We’  have  the 
largo,  long-bodied  and  fancy-headed  Berkshire,  all 
ages  for  sale.  Visitors  always  welcome. 

H.  C.  <&H.  B.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

BIG  BERKSHIRES  I  have  bred  more  high- 
class  hogs  than  any  breeder  in  Connecticut.  Wat¬ 
son's  Masterpiece  No.  122031  at  head  of  herd.  Noth¬ 
ing  for  salo  bnt  March  and  April  pigs  at  present. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Mnrbledale,  Ct. 

Reg.  P,  Chinas  Berkshires,  C.  Whites, 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups. Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ereildonn,  Pa 

Registered  Duroc  Pigs  for  Sale 

Sows,  $10;  boars,  $8. 

OGDEN  FARM,  -  Kinderhoolt.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE-CHOICE  DUROG  JERSEY  BOARS 

6  months  old.  Also  Delaine  Merino  Bams  and 
Ewes.  ,J.  H.  LEWIS,  It.  F.  D.No.  3,  Cadiz,  O. 

duroc  aug.  Pi6Ss;'iripa;KS;,,£,itia'bs; 

QHELD0N  FARM  registered  Dnrocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
d  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars  Rest  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BAKNKS.  Oxford,  N.  V. 


Roff  fl  1  P  Piryo — Extra  choice  yearling  Boar  j 

liCjj.  u.  1.  Vi.  rijjO  $j().  p  g  Bower,  L inflow ville.  N. 


Lumpy  Milk. 

I  have  a  cow  that  gives  lumpy  milk. 
She  is  a  healthy  cow ;  sometimes  the 
milk  is  all  right,  sometimes  it  is  worse 
than  others,  fan  you  tell  me  what  to 
do  for  her?  I  have  fed  her  everything 
I  could  think  of.  l.  s.  t.  j. 

The  cow  no  doubt  has  suffered  an  at¬ 
tack  of  maramitis  (garget)  at  some  time 
and  has  not  perfectly  recovered ;  nor  is 
it  likely  that  she  will  perfectly  recover, 
as  such  cases  usually  prove  chronic  and 
incurable.  When  the  entire  udder  is  af¬ 
fected  it  is  best  to  sell  the  cow  to  the 
butcher,  or  to  fatten  her  for  slaughter, 
as  soon  as  the  milk  flow  proves  to  be  un¬ 
profitable.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  sometimes 
is  present,  so  that  it  always  is  wise  to 
test  the  cow  with  tuberculin.  Conditions 
such  as  you  describe  are  commonly 
brought  on  by  the  cow  lying  upon  a 
cement  stall  floor,  or  cold  wet  ground, 
so  that  her  udder  becomes  chilled,  or  it 
may  come  from  bruising  in  the  stable, 
from  indigestion,  sudden  chauges  of  feed, 
overfeeding,  rough  or  irregular  milking 
or  any  cause  of  serious  disturbance  of 
the  health  of  the  cow.  At  times  of  at¬ 
tack  milk  her  four  times  a  day,  massag¬ 
ing  the  udder  thoroughly  each  time  and 
at  night  rub  in  a  mixture  of  one  part 
each  of  fluid  extract  .of  poke  root  and  six 
parts  of  warm  melted  lard  or  sweet  oil. 
A  tablespoonful  of  saltpeter  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  once  daily  in  the  drinking  water, 
for  four  or  five  days  a  week,  but  it  is  not 
well  to  give  this  to  a  cow  that  soon  will 
have  a  calf.  a.  s.  a. 


MEAD0WLAND  FARMS  REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES 

m  of  Sunny  Jim  strain  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Ser¬ 
vice  boar.  W .  E.  Sliank  &  Son,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

QUICK -GROWING  MULEF00T  HOGS  FOR  SALE. 
JOHN  1M  NEAP,  Williamsport,  Ohio 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRE  SOWS — Bred  to  Martinsbnrg 
n  Monarch.  SHELDON  HOMESTEAD,  Martmsbura,  N.  Y. 

PUC0UIDC0~T  1,0  TUOSt  satisfactory 
Iinr.Ml  n  i"A  t,orn  a,1(1  grain  harvester 
U  II  LUil  1 1  IkU  yon  can  find.  Try  it 

■■■■■nH  M0RNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


QUINS’ JERSEY  RE 

the  best 
piq 
bred 


You  get  finest  Jersey  Red 
Piffs  at  cost  of  common  stock  by  h 
[  our  New  Sales  Offer.  /  J 

.New  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE 

,7 


375  lbs.  in 
9  months! 


SHEET3 


ZI 


IMPROVE  YOUR  FLOCK  with  a  good  "  SHROPSHIRE  "  or 
1  "  SOUTHDOWN  "  ram  from  the  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM. 
J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.,  -  Lewiston,  N  V. 

Registered  Shropshire  yearling 

RA MS  <X;  EWES— Cheap.  Fred  Van  Vleet,  Lodi. N  Y. 

SHROPSHIRE  RAMS— Good  individuals,  well 
^  wooled.  best  of  breeding.  Prices  reasonable. 

RAY  H.  ALEXANDER, Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Skrnn«hir<»  SALE- Yearlings,  two-year 

anropsmre  Rams  ollis  and  Kam  lamK  Also  ,e. 

gistered.  imported  sires.  E.  E.  Stevens  &  Son, Wilson,  N.Y. 

cnR  <511  hampshiredown  ram 

run  wMLb  LAMBS— from  115  to  150  lbs.  in 
weight.  Also  a  few  ewe  l jambs  at  Reasonable 
Prices.  H.  \Y.  ALLISON,  Mercer,  Penn. 

Hampshire- Down  Sheep_,^Ms' for 

SALE.  Write  for  prices.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  j. 

|0  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  EWES  FOR  SALE-A)so 
yearling  Rams.  H.  B.  COVERT,  Ltuli,  N.Y. 


HAIRY  CATTLE 


Saved  23  °Jo  on  Feed  Bills 

and  produced  healthier,  stronger,  sleeker  and  fatter  stock. 
That  s  the  actual  record  of  one  man  who  fed 

DeSoto’s  Brand  Molasses 

Molasses  is  high  in  carbohydrates  but  low  in  cost.  Animals 
like  it— thrive  on  it.  Horses  have  more  “work-energy”; 
cows  produce  more  milk.  Feed  molasses  to  your  stock 
for  a  month  and  note  results. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “  Feeding  Molasses."  Tells  how 
to  properly  mix  rations  for  different  stock. 

John  S.  Sills  &  Sons,  612  W.  37th  St.,  NewYork  City 


MERIDALE 
FARMS 


offer  exceptional 
value  in  several 
young  bulls  of 
distinguished  ancestry  and  excel¬ 
lent  individuality,  backed  by  large 
production.  Two  of  them  are 
ready  for  light  service.  Address 

ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Buy  Jerseys 

Dollar  for  dollar  invested,  the  Jersey- 
will  earn  back  the  amount  paid 
for  her  quicker  than  other 
breeds  because  her  product 
brings  a  higher  price  per  quart 
or  per  pound.  For  the  homo 
she  is  unsurpassed,  and  her 
low  cost  of  keep  makes  her 
most  desirable.  Write  now  for  Jersey- 
facts.  No  charge. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
824  W.  23d  St..  New  York 


Breed  Up-Not  Dowr(e;rc„“"!;,ST 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  K.  F. 
SHANNON.  '.tU7  Liberty  Street. Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys  g°Lj! 

Cows,  yearling  and  two-year-old  heifers,  some 
ot  them  due  to  calve  soon.  Also  heifer  calves. 

Charles  G.  Foster,  P  0.  Box  173,  Morristown, Morris  Co.NJ 

If  You  Want  Guernseys 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Box  96,  Peekskill.N.  Y. 


BUY  GUERNSEYS 

BECAUSE 

At  the  only  impartial  test  where  all  breeds 
were  represented  the 

filiFRN^FY  ranked  highest,  returning  $!.G7 
uutnnoc  I  for  every  dollar  invested  in  r*  ,  d, 

ECONOMICAL  PRODUCTION 

of  the  highest  grade  of  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  is  one  of 
the  important  characteristics  of  the  GUERNSEY. 

W  rite  for  free  literature. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

BOX  Y — PETEUBOHO,  N.  H. 

Buy  a  Bull  on  Easy  Terms 

Long  Time  and  4  Per  Cent  Interest 

Holstein  bull  calves,  sired  bv  a  SON  OE  KING 
OF  THE  PONTIAC’S,  whose  dam  has  a  record 
of  29.57  ll>s.  butter  in  7  days  ami  113  !’-t>  lbs.  in  30 
days,  and  out  of  A.  It,  O.  DAMS.  WRITE  AT 
ONCE  for  breeding,  prices,  and  particulars  re¬ 
garding  our  terms. 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  VL 

Reg.  Holstein  Cows 

Shortage  of  fodder  renders  it  impossible  for 
me  to  retain  all  my  hei  d.  Some  due  this  fall; 
come  and  take  your  choice;  prices  reasonable. 
Male  calves  at  cut  prices.  HILLHURST  FARM. 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Munnsville,  NewYork 

BULL  BARG A I 

Send  for  photo  of  4  months  old  Hol¬ 
stein  bull  calf  that  you  can  buy  r  ght. 
SABAH  A  M  A  FARM.  -  Baldiciiuville.  N. 


FOR 

SALE 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  ^  .Sa!e.7j!rit^ 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  ChittenaiiQo,  N.Y. 

East  RiverGrade  Holsteins 

FOR  SALE 

lOO  HEIFERS — land  2  years  old;  sired  by  ftjll- 
bloodeit  bulls ;  dams  are  high-grade  Holstein-. 
75  COWS— due  to  calve  this  Fall.  Large,  heavy 
milkers. 

30  l-  RUSH  COWS — Come  and  see  them  milked. 
10  REGISTERED  BILLS — Also  grade  bulls. 

Bell  PlfoneV  14.  F.  S.  J°HN  “'corflamUJi',  Y. 

150  HIGH  GRADE 
HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Large,  fine  individuals,  nicely  marked  and 
heavy  producers,  due  to  freshen  in  August, 
September  and  October.  100  two-year-old 
heifers,  sired  by  registered  Holstein  bulls 
and  from  grade  cows  with  large  milk  records. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


r  _  Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
i®1  .CATTLE 

The  Capital,  Topeka,  Kansas,  June  16,  said  ; 
“  When  Maid  Henry,  the  famous  13-year-old 
Holstein  owned  by  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  was  working  so  hard  for  the  record 
of  19,600  pounds  of  milk  and  835  pounds  of 
butter  in  a  year’s  time,  dairymen  prophesied 
that  the  Maid  would  be  ruined.  But  Maid 
Henry  returns  to  show  that  she  is  some  cow 
even  after  breaking  a  record.  She  has  a  114 
pound  male  calf,  born  just  the  other  day  to 
prove  it.” 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 


Hoisitin-Friesian  Asso., 

Box  105 


F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec’y 
Brattleboro,  Vt. 


1004 


U'titc  KUKAU  NKW-YOKKER 


October  4, 


r/fo/'/c/u.  ne at 


Albany  Chicago  Detroit  Lonisville  New  York  fit.  Loola 

Baltimore  Cincinnati  Indianapolis  a# nr Milwaukee  Omaha  San  Frauctaco 

Boston  Cleveland  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Philadelphia  Seattle 

Buffalo  Dallas  Lob  Angeles  —«•••»  New  Orleans  Pittsburgh  Syracuso 

THIS  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-M  ANVTLLK  00.,  LIMITED 
.  Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg  Vancouver  3121 


"Literally  a  Sheet  of  Flexible  Stonq" 


Perfect  Protection  for  All  Buildings — 
in  All  Climates — Under  All  Conditions 

The  hottest  weather  can  not  cause  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  to  dry  out  or 
tnelt.  The  coldest  weather  can  not  crack  it.  Gases,  chemical  fumes  or  salt  air 
can  not  injure  it.  And  it  gives  perfect  protection  against  fire. 

In  a  word,  being  mineral  through  and  through,  it  is  practically  indestruct¬ 
ible.  There  isn’t  a  particle  of  perishable  material  in 

J-M  ASBESTOS  ROOFING 

It  is  composed  of  Asbestos  and  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt.  Asbestos  is  a 
rock,  and  therefore  everlasting.  And  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  has  withstood 
the  terrific  duties  of  street  paving  for  over  forty  years. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  lower  in  first  cost  than  shingles,  tin  or  slate — 
and  cheaper  than  all  other  roofings  when  cost-per-year  is  considered.  Tin, 
iron  and  most  prepared  roofings  have  to  be  coated  or  graveled  every  few  mtH 
years.  As  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  contains  nothing  to  rot,  rust  or  otherwise 
deteriorate,  it  never  needs  a  single  cent’s  worth  of  coating  or  other  protec¬ 
tion.  Its  first  cost  is  the  only  cost. 

Comes  in  rolls  and  flat  sheets,  easy  to  lay.  Also  furnished  in  built-up  form. 

J-M  Roofing  Cleats,  packed  in  each  roll,  make  absolutely  water-tight  laps,  and 
give  the  entire  roof  an  unbroken,  handsome  white  surface.  Sold  direct  if  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  you.  Write  today  for  sample  of  the  curious  Asbestos  ltock 
and  Book  No.  3043 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


C.  PHELPS 

Roa(J  Te-g- 
Free.  167,000  Phelps 
customers  to  date.  Mail 
postal  today  for  money 
Baving  offer.  Address 
II.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 
iThe  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg*  Co.| 
Station  "<10 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Phelps’1 

1914  Storm  Buggy 

At  a  Saving  ol  $25  to  $40  I 

jA  Phelps  exceeded  all  previous  ef- 
/  forts  with  his  classy  Split  Hickory 
/'Storm  Buggy.  You  can  ride  in 
/comfort— free  from  wind,  cold,  or 
storm.  Double  strength  glass  win¬ 
dows— rubber  cushioned— can’t  rat¬ 
ine— can  be  opened  on  four  sides  I 
'quickly.  Guaranteed  2  years— I 
30-Day  , 


,  nine  t 
^of  Empire  Steel  Wheels  for  full 
month.  Will  prove  them  strong¬ 
er,  easier  running,  better  in 
I  every  way  than  any  others. 
I  Lighten  your  work,  save25?6  of 
.  j  tho  draft,  save  repair  bills. 
Write  for  free  trial  offer. 
EMPIRE  MEG.  CO., 
Bos  9Q0  Quincy,  Ill. 


rial 

Full 

Set 

Steel 

Wheels 


$10,000  Backs 

j  this  portable  wood  saw.  Guaranteed  1  year— money 
refunded  and  freight  paid  both  ways  if  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  You  can  easily  earn  $10  a  day  with  a 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portable 
vWood 

sawing  all  kinds  of  neighbors*  lum¬ 
ber.  Strictly  factory  prices — save 
jobber’s  profits.  Operates  easily, 
‘pi  Stick  sits  low — saw  draws  it  on  im¬ 
mediately  machine  starts.  Only  $10 
saw  to  which  ripping  table  can  be 
added.  Write  for  catalogue. 

HERTZLEB  &  ZOOK  C0„ 
Box  3,  Belleville.  Pa.  . 


-Hew  e/fcdland— 

Wood  Saws 

These  saws  will  cross-cut  heavy  pole  and  cord  wood 
and  rip  posts  and  light  lumber.  Our  patent 
rock  shaft  prevents  saw  breakage  and  as¬ 
sures  easy  running.  Sturdy  and  rigid.  Write 
today  lor  catalog,  low  prices  and  trial  offer. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO. 

Box  41,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


Run  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate, 
any  cheap  fuel  oil.  Cost  less  to  run — 
develop  more  power.  Patent  throttle 
gives  three  engines  in  one.  Many  other 
exclusive  features — guaranteed  10 
years — we  pay  freight — 30  days’  free 
trial.  Send  for  catalogue  today. 

EHIs  Englnt  Co.,  5  Mullit  St.,  Ootroltj  Mtolu 


Wood  Shingles? 
No!  No!!  No!!! 


STOP  the  Awful  Waste 

/of  wood  shingles  —  the  cause  of  disastrous 
/ fires,  leaky  roofs  and  endless  expense  and 
trouble.  Usebeautiful, indestructible  Edwards 
1  "STEEL” Shingles.  Costless, lastlongerthan 
I  wood — better  in  everyway.  Over  100,000  men 
i  now  use  Edwards  “STEEL”  Shingles— the  shin- 
I  gles  that  never  rot,  rust  or  burn.  Ten  times 
easier  to  put  on.  Each  one  dipped  in  molten 
Zinc  after  it  is  cut.  No  raw  or  exposed  edges. 
Patented  Edwards  Interlocking  Device  per¬ 
mits  contraction  and  expansion  —  makes 
k  joints  water-tight  FOREVER!  $10,000  guar¬ 
antee  against  lightning  loss  FREE. 

LSTART  Saving  Money  By  Using 


Edwards  STEEL  Shingles 


Fire- Proof  1  Rust-Proof!  Leak-Proof! 

We  sell  direct  from  factory  andpay  freight. 
SHINGLE  BOOK  FREE.  Write  for  book 
and  Prepaid  Factory  Prices.  See  for  your¬ 
self  how  much  less  Steel  costs  than  wood- 
then  get  busy!  If  you  give  dimensions  of  your 
roof,  we  will  quote  prices  on  entire  job.  Send 
postal  right  off  —  Catalog  No.  1073  _  and 
special  prices  will  come  by  return  mail. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

1023-1073  Lock  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Largest  Makers  of  Sheet  Metal  Products  in  the  World 
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Fix  Your  Roof 


You  can  make  the  old  worn-out  tin,  iron, 
steel,  felt  or  gravel  roof  give  you  as  much 
service  as  a  new  roof  and  you  can  double 
the  life  of  that  old  shingle  roof. 

DAAI?  riV  Cures  Roof 

KUUr  -Jr  1 A  Troubles 

and  keeps  them  cured.  Cost  slight.  One  coat 
docs  the  work.  In  black  and  red.  Ready  for 
use.  Absolutely  guaranteed  to  do  tho  work. 
Write  at  once  for  the  free  Roof  Book.  Address 

G.  E.  CONKEY  CO.,  3345  Woodland  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

fc—  ■  ■  ■  nr  — 1 


HOG  CHOLERA  REMEDIES. 

On  page  1024  we  spoke  of  dealers  in 
hog  cholera  cures  that  are  working  in 
Indiana.  Here  is  a  sample  letter  from 
Kosciusko  County : 

Two  polished  men  are  making  the 
rounds  of  the  farmers  here,  claiming  to 
have  a  sure  cure  for  hog  cholera.  This 
disease  has  been  very  disastrous  in  North¬ 
ern  Indiana,  in  the  Fall,  for  several 
years,  and  the  hog  raisers  are  willing  to 
grasp  at  almost  any  kind  of  promised  re¬ 
lief.  These  two  are  taking  in  quite  a 
bunch  of  money.  They  charge  one  cent 
per  pound  for  the  hogs  treated.  In  their 
literature  “National  Inoeuline”  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “a  positive  cure  and  preven¬ 
tive  for  hog  cholera,”  and  “charges  re¬ 
funded  on  all  losses”  is  promised. 

It  seems  that  a  very  stringent  law  cov¬ 
ering  the  sale  and  use  of  these  hog  chol¬ 
era  remedies  will  go  into  effect  in  Octo¬ 
ber  of  this  year.  Naturally  every  man 
with  a  fake  cure  is  working  double  time 
before  the  authorities  can  legally  bar  him 
out.  No  farmer  should  buy  any  of  these 
remedies  without  first  notifying  the  State 
Veterinarian  at  Indianapolis.  lie  will 
promptly  investigate  and  after  October  1 
he  will  have  power  to  enforce  the  law. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  hog 
vaccination  for  cholera  prevention,  the 
work  if  done  right  and  proper  material 
used,  but  in  the  hands  of  careless  or  un¬ 
skilled  operators  harm  rather  than  good 
is  likely  to  result  from  the  treatment. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Bolser,  assistant  Indiana 
State  veterinarian  in  charge  of  swine, 
emphasizes  the  need  of  thorough  disin¬ 
fection  where  there  have  been  outbreaks 
of  the  disease,  and  special  care  in  vac¬ 
cination  to  avoid  germ  infection.  The 
parts  where  the  treatment  is  applied 
should  be  thoroughly  scrubbed  and  disin¬ 
fected,  preferably  with  bichloride  of 
mercury  solution  one  to  one  thousand. 
After  treatment  the  wound  is  painted 
with  iodine  and  covered  with  flexible  col¬ 
lodion,  and  the  hog  turned  into  a  short 
grass  pasture  if  possible.  If  allowed  to 
run  in  long  grass  the  covering  is  quite 
sure  to  get  off  before  the  wound  heals, 
and  germ  infection  from  flies  results.  Dr. 
Bolser  believes  that  the  State  can  be  rid 
of  hog  cholera  when  the  new  law  is  fully 
in  effect  if  farmers  will  work  with  the 
authorities  in  such  matters  as  disinfec¬ 
tion  and  reporting  of  suspected  cases. 


THE  SILO— “BARN  PASTURE,” 

This  is  the  season  for  seeding  down  the 
barn  pasture.  This  barn  pasture  is  an¬ 
other  name  for  the  silo  which  provides  a 
supply  of  succulent  food  through  the 
Winter.  Take  away  the  silo,  and  drive 
out  of  knowledge  all  its  benefits,  and 
thousands  of  dairy  farms  would  be  forced 
out  of  business.  In  fact  the  entire  scheme 
of  modern  dairying  would  be  upset.  Yet 
many  of  us  can  remember  when  there  wTas 
barely  a  silo  to  be  found  in  the  country. 
There  were  a  few  turning  out  a  sour,  ill¬ 
smelling  product,  and  the  few  men  who 
had  the  courage  to  stand  up  at  farmers’ 
meetings  and  advocate  silo  filling  were  re¬ 
garded  as  mild  and  not  altogether  harm¬ 
less  cranks.  To-day  the  benefits  of  the 
silo  are  acknowledged,  and  an  immense 
business  has  been  developed  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  supply  of  silo  fixtures.  The 
picture  on  page  1059  is  a  familiar  one  to 
farmers  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Some 
of  them  will  call  the  carrier  shown  in  this 
picture  a  little  out  of  date  by  the  side  of 
the  blower  and  tube  which  sends  the  cut 
silage  whirling  into  the  silo.  But  whether 
the  corn  is  blown  with  the  force  of  a 
tempest,  or  carried  in  laboriously  by 
hand,  the  principle  of  providing  green 
food  for  stock  feeding  is  the  same,  and 
slowly  the  wise  men  have  dug  out  their 
theories,  and  the  practical  men  have  test¬ 
ed  them,  until  it  is  pretty  well  known 
how  to  produce  good  silage.  There  is  still 
considerable  controversy  as  to  the  best 
form  of  silo.  Solid  concrete,  concrete 
blocks,  glazed  tile,  cobblestone,  wood,  all 
have  their  advocates,  and  no  one  can  say 
that  he  has  the  best  form  of  silo  for  all 
situations.  Then  there  is  still  a  contest 
between  the  advocates  of  mature  corn  and 
those  who  want  the  soft,  bulky  fodder. 
Some  of  the  Southern  corn  varieties  cer¬ 
tainly  give  an  immense  crop  of  green  and 
watery  stuff.  This  fills  the  silo  rapidly, 
and  when  it  is  fed  Avith  cotton-seed  meal 
and  other  concentrates,  good  results  are 
obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  major¬ 
ity  of  dairymen  seem  to  agree  that  in  the 
long  run  it  pays  better  to  use  a  variety 
of  corn  which  will  mature  a  good-sized 
.ear ;  while  such  a  corn  will  not  give  as 
much  bulk  to  the  acre,  the  quality  is  high, 
and  the  difference  between  the  tAvo  is  not 
unlike  that  betAveen  milk  low  in  fat  and 


another  sample  testing  four  or  more  per 
cent.  These  things  are  usually  a  matter 
of  personal  opinion,  and  in  the  long  run 
a  practical  dairyman  will  settle  them 
right,  as  he  will  methods  of  filling  the 
silo  and  the  machinery  needed  to  do  it 
properly.  It  is  usually  a  safe  proposi¬ 
tion  to  let  an  intelligent  farmer  alone  to 
Avork  out  these  details  after  he  is  made 
familiar  Avith  the  theory  of  the  subject. 
Every  year  we  have  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  about  cutting  dry  stalks  into  a  silo 
late  in  the  season.  In  a  small  way  Ave 
have  made  a  sort  of  imitation  silage  by 
chopping  the  stalks  into  a  barrel  or  hogs¬ 
head,  pouring  on  boiling  water,  and  cover- 
ing  with  a  blanket.  By  means  of  this 
process  the  stalks  are  thoroughly  steamed 
and  softened  so  that  they  make  "good  feed. 
A  recent  bulletin  from  the  Vermont  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  describes  Avhat  they  call 
mock  silage.  In  the  Winter  of  1907  it 
became  evident  that  the  silage  then  being 
used  would  not  hold  out.  As  a  feeding 
experiment  Avas  going  on,  it  Avas  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  something  which  would  give 
a  fair  equivalent.  No  silage  could  be 
bought  anywhere  near  the  College  farm, 
so  an  experiment  was  tried  Avith  mock 
silage.  They  cut  eight  tons  of  dry  corn 
fodder  into  a  stave  silo.  This  Avas  shred¬ 
ded  rather  than  cut  off  Avith  a  sharp  cut. 
Ou  the  day  of  shredding  three  tous  of 
water  Avere  thrown  in  ;  five  days  later  2Vj 
tons  of  water  were  added ;  and  three 
days  later  four  more  tons.  A  Aveek  later 
two  tons  more  of  water  Avent  in,  Avith 
small  amounts  to  follow,  so  that  at  the 
end  the  mock  silage  contained  about  25% 
of  dry  matter.  One  month  after  the  corn 
was  shredded  the  temperature  went  up 
to  110  degrees  six  inches  beloAV  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  silage  was  sweet  and  eaten 
Avell  by  the  cattle,  and  appeared  to  be 
nearly  equal  to  the  real  product.  We 
should  not,  however,  advise  this  use  of 
dry  fodder  as  a  general  rule,  although 
farmers  frequently  ask  if  they  cannot 
husk  the  corn,  dry  the  fodder,  and  later 
cut  it  into  the  silo,  adding  a  quantity  of 
molasses  or  some  similiar  food.  In  this 
way  they  Avould  have  the  dry  shelled  corn, 
and  also  fill  the  silo.  At  one  time  experi¬ 
ments  Avere  made  in  using  salt,  charcoal, 
and  some  other  substances  in  the  silo  as 
preservatives.  As  a  rule  we  think  there 
was  no  profit  in  such  use,  and  farmers 
now  seem  to  agree  that  the  best  barn  pas¬ 
ture  is  made  by  cutting  Avell-matured 
corn,  each  stalk  carrying  a  good-sized  ear, 
into  a  strong,  air-tight  silo,  adding  such 
water  as  judgment  dictates,  and  then 
leaving  it  alone  until  feeding  time  comes. 


IOWA  LIVE  STOCK  CONDITIONS. 

The  West  is  largely  settled  up  by  hust¬ 
lers,  avIio  hustle  too  hard  and  much.  This 
year  unusual  weather  conditions  pre- 
A’ailed,  and  it  has  been  drought  for  three 
mouths  and  one  week.  Skies  cloudless, 
mercury  90  to  102  in  the  shade.  It  is  a 
Avonder  that  there  are  any  crops.  But 
here  the  Avheat  and  oat  crops  are  unusual 
and  fine ;  plenty  of  Spring  moisture  Avas 
what  saved  it,  and  the  quality  is  espe¬ 
cially  fine.  But  the  corn  plant  needs  some 
Summer  moisture ;  in  the  above  period 
from  time  of  planting  it  only  had  tAvo 
inches  of  rainfall.  The  stand  is  fine  ;  the 
fields  Avere  Avell  tilled  and  ground  is  clean, 
but  there  will  be  but  a  partial  crop.  Up 
to  last  eight  days  we  estimated  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  AA’estern  Iowa  at  75%  of  a  crop, 
but  Ave  have  revised  that  uoav.  After 
several  days  of  gathering  early  corn  (as 
Ave  are  feeding  50  head  of  cattle  and  feed 
some  neAV  corn  uoav)  I  have  revised  my 
estimate  and  place  tne  yield  at  half  crop. 
It  is  an  unusual  condition  here,  as  it  is 
lightest  Ave  have  had  since  1S84. 

But  on  the  other  hand  there  is  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  fodder  aud  forage  in  the 
fields.  I  have  decided  to  put  up  and  shock 
40  acres  at  least,  and  the  remainder  we 
will  snap  off  stalks  and  feed  in  feed  lot  at 
once.  This  early  snapped  corn  we  place 
in  adjoining  yard  next  to  feed  lot  in  low 
Avindrow  four  feet  wide,  three  feet  high, 
so  it  will  not  heat  or  spoil  until  it  can  be 
fed  from  these  long  piles. 

We  set  temporary  fences  and  cut  off 
the  snapped-out  section,  five  acres  at  a 
time,  and  turn  cattle  in  to  get  advantage 
of  the  fine  fodder  before  it  is  frosted  or 
dried  up.  This  saves  cutting  and  shock¬ 
ing,  handling  quite  a  lot  of  fodder.  I 
have  some  corn,  20  acres  I  planted  June 
13  and  14,  for  late  fodder,  cutting  and 
pasturing  this  Avay.  We  have  some  Ave 
planted  May  1  that  we  are  using  now. 
This  saves  cutting  and  shocking  part  of 
the  crop.  The  feed  value  and  quality  of 
fodder  groAvu  in  such  high  temperature  is 
very  high.  The  groAvth  of  live  stock  has 
been  fine,  in  this  heat.  I  have  fine  shade 
and  fine  water  and  had  plenty  of  pasture. 
My  “Summer  boarders”  this  year  has 
been  50  head  of  cattle.  My  Summer’s  ex¬ 
perience  Avith  them  has  been  interesting. 
I  never  yet  realized  how  very  important 
plenty  and  regular  watering  and  shading 
Avere  in  making  stock  do  well  in  making 
gains.  To  illustrate,  Ave  have  one  Short¬ 
horn  calf  four  months  old,  uoav  weighs 
550  pounds,  that  in  high  temperatures 
Avould  take  five  to  six  10-quart  pails  of 
Avater ;  some  cows  26  to  35  gallons  a 
day.  First  12  days  in  July  were  terrific; 
horses  Avere  killed,  and  dropped  dead  all 
over  this  county  from  heat.  I  had  no 
loss,  but  Avent  to  water  with  them  seven 
times  a  day.  In  evening,  no  matter  hoAV 
tired  avc  Avere,  Ave  bathed  them  off  Avith 
tepid  Avater,  kept  them  out  of  the  hot 
barn  over  night  on  pusture ;  then  they 
Avere  real  fresh  in  morning  for  the  heat. 
It  looks  like  dear  corn,  hogs  and  cattle 
here.  Hay  is  plentiful,  also  straw  aud 
fodder.  Being  rainless,  poultry  did  well. 

Shelby  Co.,  Iowa.  wm.  bombkkgek. 
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This  is  the  Sharpies  poster  for  1913-1 4. 

This  poster  is  more  than  a  beautiful  reproduction  of  a  beautiful 
painting. 

It  is  a  message — the  most  important  that  Sharpies  has  issued  for 
many  years. 

It  is  the  most  important  message  of  progress  in  dairy  science  that 
has  been  made  possible  by  the  perfection  of  the  Sharpies  Milker. 

Generations  of  dairymen  have  dreamed  of  the  time  when  they 
should  be  relieved  of  the  dirt  and  drudgery  of  hand  milking — of 
the  greater  efficiency  and  larger  prosperity  that  should  inevitably 
follow. 

And  now  the  dream  is  reality — fully  tried  and  found  perfect. 


We  want  every  cow  owner  to 
have  one  of  these  posters.  They 
are  printed  in  four  colors,  size 
21  by  25  inches,  and  will  be  sent 
free  and  postpaid  on  request. 

Ask  also  for  the  Milker  Book.  It  contains  some  valuable 

information  on  milk  and  milking. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Chicago,  Ill.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Dallas,  Tex. 

Winnipeg,  Canada  Portland,  Ore.  Toronto,  Canada 

AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE 
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Some  l 

Browing  1 

Cii 

ildren 

are  under  size — under  weight. 
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Some  grow  tall  and  thin,  others 
are  backward  m  studies — pale  and 

frail—/  mproper  assimilation  is 
usually  the  cause. 

If  your  children  are  not  rugged 
and  ruddy  and  rosy — bubbling 
with  energy  and  vim  at  all  times, 
you  owe  them  SCOTT’S 
EMULSION -nature’s 
concentated  nourishment  to 
build  body,  bone,  muscle 
and  brain. 

CHILDREN  NEED 

SCOTT’S  EMULSION 

TO  PROGRESS. 

Scott  fk  Bowini  Bloomfield.  N.  J.  12-ltt 


STANDARDIZED. 


EASY  AND  SAFETO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

_ PURIFIES. 

{  It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 

Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICHIGAN 


Foster  Steel  and  Wood 

STANCHIONS 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makes  cows  comfortable.  Have  time 
in  Htabling  and  cleaning.  Kaay  to 
operate  ;  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
Strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTER  STIIb  STANCHION  CO. 
906  1 11*11  rn nee  HldfC**  Iloeln»»U>r,  N.  Y. 


KORKRTSO  V’fl  Oil  ATTN 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 
t(l  lmvo  lined  them  for  xnoro 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  boat  of  mu  In¬ 
fliction  In  every  way,”  writes* 
J UBtnH  II.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Thirty  days*  trial  on  application 

O.  II.  ROBEKTSON 

Wash.  8t.,  ForcatvlIIc,  Conn. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

30  Days’  Thiat,— Stationary  Wiiicn  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Uox  60,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tolls  how.  Mtu.y  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Kusy 
terms.  Tlieso  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  BRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  


Milk 


Prices  paid  producers  by  New  York 
wholesalers  range  from  3%  to  four  cents, 
net,  for  Class  B  pasteurized  milk.  Res¬ 
taurants  using  two  to  five  cans  per  day 
are  now  paying  jobbers  5*4  to  six  cents 
per  quart. 


Medical  Milk  Commissions. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has 
issued  a  bulletin  on  Medical  Milk  Com¬ 
missions  and  Certified  Milk.  The  word 
“certified”  lias  been  registered  in  the  U. 
S.  Patent  Office  and  may  only  be  used 
by  a  duly  organized  medical  milk  com¬ 
mission.  The  first  milk  commission  was 
organized  in  1893.  Since  that  time  over 
60  have  been  established  but  nearly  one- 
third  of  that  number  are  inactive  at 
present.  About  125  dairies  are  produc¬ 
ing  certified  milk,  the  daily  production 
being  nearly  25,000  gallons.  About  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  milk 
supply  of  the  country  is  certified.  While 
the  chief  demand  for  certified  milk  is  for 
infants  and  sick  people,  it  further  serves 
to  teach  the  public  the  value  of  careful 
methods  in  milk  production  and  the  ex¬ 
tra  cost  of  absolutely  clean  milk. 


Pasteurizing  Goat’s  Milk. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has 
learned  that  the  transmission  of  a  fever 
known  variously  as  “Malta,”  “moun¬ 
tain,”  “slow  typhoid”  to  man  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  milk  of  infected  goats. 
Observation  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico 
shows  that  the  disease  has  always  made 
its  appearance  among  people  connected 
with  goat  raising.  Entire  families  have 
been  taken  sick  with  it  on  goat  ranches. 
The  sickness  appears  usually  after  the 
kidding  season,  during  the  months  of 
April,  May  and  June,  when  the  people 
are  in  closer  contact  with  the  goats.  It 
seems  evident  that  the  Malta  fever  has 
existed  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico  for  at 
least  25  years.  Pasteurization  of  infect¬ 
ed  milk  for  20  minutes  at  145  degrees  F. 
is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  organism  which 
transmits  the  disease.  Therefore,  milk 
pasteurized  for  the  destruction  of  ty¬ 
phoid  and  tuberculosis  germs  will  also  be 
free  from  the  Malta  fever  germs.  The 
most  striking  symptom  is  an  attack  of 
fever  with  periods  of  normal  tempera¬ 
tures.  The  fever  may  be  remittent  or 
intermittent;  it  may  be  continuously 
high  or  low,  and  at  all  stages  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  the  type  of  the  fever  may  change. 
The  course  of  the  disease  may  extend  for 
from  six  weeks  up  to  a  year  and  cases 
have  even  been  observed  in  which  relapses 
have  occurred  for  three  years.  In  hu¬ 
man  beings  tin'  mortality  is  estimated  at 
three  per  cent.  In  animals  the  course  of 
the  disease  always  appears  to  be  pro¬ 
tracted.  Cases  have  been  noted  in  goats 
that  extended  over  a  period  of  more  than 
a  year. 


NORTHERN  WISCONSIN  BULL  CLUBS. 

The  bull  club  idea  has  been  developed 
at  Ashland,  Wis.,  to  meet  a  condition 
growing  out  of  the  dairy  program  inau¬ 
gurated  in  this  community  something  over 
a  year  ago.  With  the  importation  of 
several  carloads  of  foundation  stock  by 
the  commercial  club,  came  the  necessity 
of  providing  registered  sires.  The  Guern¬ 
sey  admirers  undertook  the  organization 
of  Guernsey  breeders’  clubs,  pledged  to 
raise  their  heifer  calves  and  breed  only  to 
the  club  sires.  The  town  of  Barksdale 
was  the  first  to  form  a  bull  club  under  the 
more  pretentious  name  of  the  Barksdale 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Association.  About 
25  farmers  paid  into  the  treasury  an  an¬ 
nual  fee  of  one  dollar  each  for  member¬ 
ship.  These  membership  fees  were  then 
turned  over  to  the  Ashland  Guernsey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club  as  an  insurance  fund  on  the  life 
of  a  registered  Guernsey  si  go,  which  was 
purchased  by  the  Ashland  club  and  leased 
for  a  term  of  two  years  to  the  Barksdale 
club.  An  imported  animal  was  then 
placed  in  the  care  of  a  member  of  t he 
Barksdale  club,  who  retains  one-half  the 
fees  for  the  service  of  the  animal  and  tin; 
remaining  half  is  turned  over  to  the  Ash¬ 
land  club.  Service  fees  to  the  members 
are  fixed  at  $1.50  and  to  non-members  $2. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  the  Ashland  club 
is  pledged  to  exchange  the  sire  for  that 
of  another  town  club. 

The  plan  thus  far  has  worked  out  ad¬ 
mirably.  The  Ashland  club  has  already 
received  in  fees  sufficient  to  repay  a  large 
portion  of  the  original  investment.  The 
small  farmers  of  the  town  clubs  have  had 
the  services  of  a  valuable  sire  without 
making  large  investment,  and  are  assured 
new  blood  at  the  end  of  two  years  for  the 
new  heifers.  As  a  business  proposition 
the  plan  promises  to  pay  (he  Ashland  pro¬ 
moters  a  good  dividend.  More  than  this, 
the  town  organizations  have  become  the 
nuclei  of  breeding  clubs  which  will  stick 
to  one  strain  of  dairy  cattle  and  encour¬ 
age  community  pride  in  better  live  stock. 
Through  the  influence  of  this  small  co¬ 
operative  effort  in  the  town  of  Barksdale, 
more  real  progress  in  dairying  has  been 
made  in  the  past  six  months  than  in  years 
before.  The  commercial  club  of  Ashland 
recently  made  a  dairy  survey  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  towns,  and  by  tabulating  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  postal  card  vote,  were  able  to 
learu  the  preference  as  to  dairy  breeds, 
and  to  locate  well-defined  breeding  com¬ 
munities  which  will  concentrate  their  ef¬ 
forts  upon  either  the  Guernsey  or  Hol¬ 
stein.  1C.  A.  UEERE. 


Paint 


It  doesn’t  pay  to  pul  off  painting.  Bare  or  poorly  covered 
wood  is  sure  to  decay.  That  means  repairing  or  rebuild¬ 
ing.  Lumber  and  carpenter  hire  are  expensive.  Every 
dollar  you  put  into  painting  with  good  paint,  saves  $100  later 
on — to  say  nothing  of  the  pride  you’ll  take  in  the  better  appear- 
ance  of  your  place  and  its  actual  increase  in  value.  ^ 


maMm 

outlasts  all  others 


because  of  the  better  quality  put  into 
it.  We  know  the  exact  value  of  every 
paint  material.  64  years  of  experience 
is  concentrated  on  the  production  of 
every  can  of  Lucas  paint.  We  have 
in  Lucas  Barn  Paint  the  most  perfect 
product  for  its  purpose.  This  is  true 
of  every  other  Lucas  paint.  Every 
can  is  made  according  to  t  he  standard 
that  our  experience  tells  us  is  best, 
and  that  the  test  of  service  has  re¬ 
peatedly  proven  the  best. 

Every  Can  of  Lucas  Paint 
Matches  Lucas  Standard 

Tt  is  one  thing  to  have  a 
standard — anothertokeep 
to  it.  You  can  depend  upon 
every  can  of  Lucas  paint 
being  up  to  standard.  Our 
raw  materials  must  pass 


four  rigid  inspections.  The  grinding 
of  the  colors  and  the  mixing  of  the 
paint  are  performed  by  the  most  com¬ 
plete  mill  equipment  in  the  country. 

The  men  in  charge  have  been  with  us 
twenty-live  to  forty  years.  All  of  our 
employes  are  saturated  with  the 
Lucas  spirit  of  care  and  thoroughness.  ^ — “ 
To  make  mistakes  is  absolutely  im-  \ 
possible.  Every  batch  of  finished 
paint  is  matched  with  our  standard — and  it 
must  prove  perfect  in  color,  weight  and  work¬ 
ing  qualities.  You  can  always  depend  on 
Lucas  l’aint  to  make  good. 

Free  Book 

Tells  how  to  judgo  and  select  tho  right  paint  for  your 
house,  barn  or  other  buildings.  Also  tells  how  to  paint, 
stain,  varnish  or  enamel  all  sorts  of  thing,  inside  tho 
house  and  out— among  them  furniture,  walls,  porches, 
carriages,  autos,  bathtubs,  iron,  machinery,  etc. 
You’ll  always  keep  this  book.  It’s  highly  valuable. 
Write  for  it  today,  giving  name  and  address  of  your 
nearest  deuler. 


(IB) 


Office  No, 3897  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Special  Offer 


EMPIRE 

Feeding  Molasses 


For  a  limited  time  we  will  send  t.o  every  farmer  answering  this  advertise¬ 
ment  a  free  trial  feeding  ticket  outitli  ng  the  holder  to  try  half  a  barrel  of  this 
great  money  making  feed  entirely  at  our  risk.  Empire  Feeding  Molasses  is  tho 
pure  unadulterated  juice  of  tho  sugar  cane— a  natural  vegetable  food  and  tonic 
which  all  stock  rolisli  keenly,  especially  when  mixed  with  grain  or  slops.  Stops 
Indigcntion,  prevents  worms  and  conMUpation— ninkna  all  utock  grow  big  frames  and  fatten  fast. 
Keeps  them  sleek,  heslthy  and  free  from  diseoeo.  Saves  one  quarter  of  your  feed;  fits  atock  for 
market  in  half  usual  time  Double s  vour  Block  profile.  Send  today  for  free  trial  feetlinu  ticket. 
and  try  Uiiu  great  feed  at  our  rink.  WATTLES  &  COMPANY  (10) 

Largest  direct  distributers  ot  Feeding  Molasses  In  the  United  States,  Pept.BNY  Utchflcld,  Mich. 
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DRAIN  TILE 

L 


Use  NATCO  Tile — They  Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  arc  made  of  best 
Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  ’em  up  to  be 
replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload  lots. 
Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISHABLE 
SILO,  Building  Blocks  and  Sewer  Pipe. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY,  Fulton  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


4-6-8  ROLL  SIZES 


Harvest  a  160  acre  crop 
from  120  acres.  This  sitn- 
^^^plc,  reliable  machine  does  it. 
^Outs  or  shreds  theatalk  while  husking 
the  ears. 


olze  for  size,  under  equal  conditions  of  operation, 
to  do  more  and  better  work  with  less  power  than 
w  any  other  machine  hunker  in  existence  and  to  be  eas¬ 
ier  and  safer  to  feed  and  to  operate.  Our  Hunker  Book 
tellR  all  about  it.  Send  for  free  copy  today. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  527  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


REASONABLY  PRICED 


EATS 

UP 

WORK 

FAST! 


Threshers 
Horse  Powers, 
Saw  Machines, 
Ensilage  Cutters, 
Gasoline  Engines. 


GRAY  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


This  cut  shows  our  regular  table,  fodder  cutter  just  right  for  the  small 
farmer  and  dairyman.  We  make  larger  ones  with  traveling  table  with  16 
and  20  in.  knives,  with  carriers  or  blowers,  for  custom  silo  filling  and  for 
the  larger  iarma.  The  Cray  Cutters  fulfill  the  exacting  conditions  demanded  of  such  machines. 
'Ike  knives  arc  best  steel.  The  small  gears  arc  steel.  The  length  of  cut  may  be  changed  quickly. 

Grain  or  dry  fodder  can  be  either  cut  or  sb redded,  *1  be  tables  move  easily 
With  Traveling  Tables  without  twist  or  w  edging.  All  our  styles  Beldom  clog  at  tollers  or  knives.  W  rite 

With  Regular  Tables  for  our  new  1911  Catalog  of  our  entire  line.  It’s  free.  Wait  don’t  buy 

With  Carriers  till  you  get  our  prices.  ......  o  t  xr. 

With  Blowers  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  14  South  St.,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


191.5. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


lOM* 


OU  can  clear  an  acre  or  more 
o£  stumps  a  day.  No  stumps 
can  resist  the  Hercules. 
Doubles  land  value— enables 
oil  to  make  S1200.00  on  40  acres 
the  first  year  after  stumps  are 
out— and  S750.00  in  crops 
every  year  after.  Get  tha 
proof.  Why  not 

Write  Us  Now 
Book  tells  all  the 
many 

photos  and  letters 
from  owners — tells  all 
about  the  many  Her¬ 
cules  features.  We'll 
also  quote  you  a  special  money-saving'  price 
proposition  that  will  interest  vou.  Address 


HERCULES  MFC.  CO.  •  80  22d  St.,  Centorvlllo,  Iowa 
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The 
SUR~ 
Power 


Lcflcl  Steam  Pcnver 
never  balks  1  Its  re¬ 
liability  is  marvel¬ 
ous  I  Simple  as  an 
anvil  anti  as* durable. 
burns  any  old  rubbish 
for  fuel.  Gives  steam 
and  hot  water  for 
i  tiding  and  all  other  purposes, 
lias  hundreds  of  uses— many 


impossible  with  gasoline  outfits. 

L.effel  Steam  Engines 

flo  more  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other  engine  built. 
Let  us  prove  it.  You'll  be  Interested  in  our  book  oi 
facta  and  figures. 

Write*  Se"d  m  yoor  name  on  a  postal.  Don’t 
buy  a  power  oumt  of  any  kind  till  you 
hear  from  us.  Address 

James  Lcffel  &  Company 
287,  Springfield 


GROUND  LIMESTONE 

QUALITY  HIGH— PRICE  LOW 

Write  Today  for  Prices  Delivered 
At  Your  Station  yf  yjf 

ROCK  CUT  STONE  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE  NEW  YORK 


CASH  S!5  BAGS 

lurn  your  old  lings  into  money.  Wo  buy  them  in 
any  quantity,  sound  or  torn,  at  a  liberal  price  and 
Day  l  lie  f rolglit.  Write  for  particulars  and  state 
numbm-  you  have.  Keforetiee:  Citizen's  Bank. 
Iroquois  Bug  Co.,  450  Howard  St-.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  forty-fourth  week  of  the  contest 
shows  ;i  slight  gain  over  the  previous 
week.  The  number  of  eggs  laid  was  1,781 ; 
last  week  it  was  1,775.  In  the  forty- 
fourth  week  last  year  it  was  only  1,427, 
or  254  less.  The  highest  score  made  this 
week  is  27,  by  J.  M.  Jones’  Columbian 
1*.  Rocks  from  New  Jersey.  Three 
pens  of  White  Leghorns  tie  for  second 
place  with  scores  of  26;  P.  (4.  Platt’s 
pen,  Pennsylvania  ;  Frank  Toulmin’s  from 
England,  and  Blue  Mountain  Poultry 
Farm’s  pen,  Pennsylvania. 

Barred  Rocks  for  almost  the  first  time 
since  this  contest  began,  come  into  the 
ranks  of  the  high  scorers ;  the  pen  of  A. 
B.  Hall  of  Connecticut  scoring  25,  and 
taking  third  place  for  the  week.  Of  the 
eight  pens  of  Barred  Rocks  entered,  five 
pens  are  hens,  and  to  this  fact  is  due  the 
relatively  poor  record  which  the  breed  has 
made  this  year,  as  compared  with  last 
year’s  record. 

Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorns  laid  22, 
and  Edward  Cam’s  21;  W.  E.  Sleegur’s 
laid  22,  so  he  reduces  the  majority  against 
him  by  one  egg  this  week.  But  his  birds 
must  do  better  than  that  to  overcome 
Barron’s  lead  of  147.  Barron’s  total 
now  is  1,088;  Edward  Cam’s,  1.001:  W. 
L.  Sleegur’s,  041;  O.  A.  Foster’s,  020; 
Edward  Cam’s  White  Wyandottes,  881  • 
W.  P.  Canby’s  White  Leghorns,  870;  F. 
A.  Jones’  White  Leghorns,  865 ;  Brae- 
side  Poultry  Farm’s,  850;  Joseph  J.  Bar¬ 
clay’s,  848;  Frank  Toulmin's,  874;  Bur¬ 
ton  E.  Moore’s,  844  ;  Smith  Bros’.,  844  ; 
Bn  Hock  &  Burrows,  822;  Marwood  Poul¬ 
try  Farm’s,  812;  Abbot!  Poultry  Yards’. 
811.  All  the  above  are  White  Leghorns 
None  of  the  R.  I.  Reds  have  reached  800 
except  Colonial  Farm’s,  New  Hampshire, 
which  have  laid  822. 

Three  pens  of  White  Wyandottes  have 
(laid  over  800;  Edward  Cam’s  pen,  882; 
Mrs.  II.  F.  Haynes’  pen  from  Idaho,  817; 
and  Beulah  Farm’s  pen  of  pullets,  801. 
Noue  of  the  Barred  Rocks  or  other  breeds 
have  reached  800.  A  writer  from  Mary¬ 
land  criticizes  these  reports  because  they 
do  not  give  what  all  the  breeds  are  doing. 
He  breeds  “America’s  best-laying  strain 
of  Rhode  Island  Reds,”  and  he  wants  to 
know  what  the  Reds  are  doing  at  the 
contest,  and  the  addresses  of  those  who 
have  entered  them.  Doubtless  there  are 
others  who  want  to  know  what  the 
Barred  Rocks  are  doing,  etc.  It  would 
make  these  reports  far  too  long  to  give  at 
one  time  the  records  of  all  the  breeds 
but  dividing  it  up  into  three  or  four  parts 
and  giving  one  part  each  week  it  may  he 
done.  So,  I  give  below  the  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Rocks,  Buff  and  Columbian  Rocks, 
and  R.  I.  Reds ;  other  breeds  to  follow 
next  week. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Laid 

TTonry  D.  Itlley,  Pennsylvania  (hens) .  891 

A.  )!.  Hall  Connecticut  (hens) .  552 

Woodside  1’.  Karin,  Pennsylvania...* .  Ml 

Brooks  Sanitary  Karin.  Illinois . 554 

S.  M.  (toucher,  New  Jersey .  fjqq 

S.  M.  (toucher.  New  Jersey  (hens) .  fii;) 

It.  J.  Walden,  Maryland  (hens) .  no,; 

I.  W.  Miller,  Pennsylvania . .  703 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Lewis  O.  Tyreinnn,  Pennsylvania .  733 

W.  J.  Tilley,  Connecticut . ’ 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Geo.  P.  Dearborn,  New  Jersey .  729 

Dr.  J.  A.  Fritchey,  Pennsylvania .  723 

Peter  S.  Prnsh,  New  Jersey .  <;i2 

Arthur  S.  Bailey.  Conneetieut .  <;i;n 

Woodman  &  Smith.  Pennsylvania . .  741 

Howard  Steel,  Pennsylvania  (hens) .  1:3, s 

Colonial  Karin,  New  Hampshire .  S33 

Homer  P.  Demlng,  Conneetieut .  700 

Roso  Comb  Rhode  Island  Rods. 

R.  S.  Bdgerton.  Conneetieut .  r>r>(i 

|  Glen  View  Poultry  I-'arm,  Connecticut .  757 

C.  S.  Scovllle,  Connecticut .  (543 

C.  S.  Scovllle  Connecticut  (hens) .  034 


•/Oliti  H.  Lower,  Connecticut; .  532 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks, 

E.  S.  Iloopes,  Pennsylvania .  067 

Columbian  P.  Rocks. 

J.  M.  Jones,  New  Jersey . . .  737 

F.  G.  Bean,  Pennsylvania .  591 


Next  week  the  four  varieties  of  Wyan- 
dottes  will  he  given,  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  other  breeds.  As  the  above  records 
represent  ten  months  of  laying,  it  gives 
practically  as  good  a  means  of  compari¬ 
son  as  the  full  year’s  record  would. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Roup  iii  Pullets. 

I  bought  some  pullets  recently,  which 
are  dying.  They  sneeze  and  discharge  at 
the  nose  and  mouth.  I  thought  it  was 
roup.  I  paid  a  good  price  for  them,  and 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  lose  most  of  them.  I 
notice  their  wings  drop  and  they  seem 
sleepy  at  first.  m.  j. 

New  York. 

I  am  afraid,  from  your  description,  that 
your  pullets  arc  affected  with  true  roup, 
and  if  so,  there  is  little  that  you  can  do 
to  save  those  that  are  already  diseased. 
You  should  promptly  remove  all  healthy 
birds  from  contact  with  the  diseased  ones 
and  keep  them  by  themselves.  They  should 
have  clean,  healthful  quarters,  and  as  a 
precaution  against  infection,  it  would  he 
well  to  add  potassium  permanganate  crys¬ 
tals  to  their  drinking  water,  using  enough 
to  give  the  water  a  deep  wine  color.  All 
infected  birds  should  be  kept  isolated  as 
the  disease  is  a  contagious  one,  and  after 
recovery  or  death,  their  quarters  should 
he  thoroughly  disinfected  and  white¬ 
washed.  Especial  attention  should  he 
paid  to  their  eating  and  drinking  utensils, 
which  should  be  disinfected  with  boiling 
water.  Burn  or  bury  deeply  the  carcasses 
of  all  that  die.  H.  u.  u. 


//-PURINA  CHICKEN  CHOWDER 

wont  make  your 
liens  lay,  they 
must  be  roosters. 


Coftc  Vojvwtvuk.  r< 


Purina  Chicken  Chowder  is  a  dry  mash  which  contains  just 
the  ingredients  to  insure  an  abundance  of  eggs  right  through 
the  Winter.  Dry  Purina  Chicken  Chowder  should  be  kepi 
before  hens  all  of  the  time.  The  more  Chicken  Chowder 
Biddy  eats  the  more  eggs  she  will  lay.  Hens  should  also 
have  Purina  Scratch  Feed,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  in  a  litter. 

Col,  Purina  guarantees 

More  eggs  or  money  back 

to  any  poultry  raiser  who  uses  Purina  Chicken  Chowder  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions  and  fails  to  get  more  eggs. 

Purina  Poultry  Feeds  are  for  sale  by  the  leading 
dealers.  Your  dealer  will  order  them  for  you,  if 
he  doesn’t  already  carry  them  in  stock. 

Poultry  Book  Free 

For  your  dealer’s  name  I  will  send  you  this  4S-page 
Poultry  Book,  containing  plans  of  houses,  breeding  and 
feeding  charts,  space  for  daily  egg  records,  cures  ofdis- 
eases,  care  for  baby  chicks,  etc.  It  also  contains  inform- 
®Don  about  Col.  Purlna's  half  price  galvanized  iron 
Chick  Drinking  Fountain  f2  for  25c]  and  his  galvanized 
iron  Automatic  Chicken  Chowder  Feeder  f50cj.  Writo 

today.  Purina,  Purina  Mills, 

827  S.  Eighth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tolls  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  troublo  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
failing,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

Q.W.  InyersoM,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY^ 


TOM  BARRON  COCKERELS 

A  LIMITED  NUMBER  TOR  SALE 
THE  PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Owners  of  the  English  Leghorns,  now  leading  tlio 
Missouri  Egg-laying  contest. 


more  eggs:  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  (owls,  by  feeding  cut  bona. 

LATEST  MODEL 

BONE  CUTTER 

_  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine:  never  deg*. 

I  Day,*  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance,  tyook  free. 

■  F.  W.MANN  CO..  Box  1 B.  MILFORD,  MASS.  ■ 


IICllV  ICI  |U«V|5 

Mann’s 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  Is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  grnnulatod,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  pricos  and  samplos.  Kst.  1SU 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


Leghorn  Breeding  Stock 

KIRKUP’S  STRAIN 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$1.00  EACH 

A  few  choice  liens  for  breeding  stock  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery  nt  a  bargain  price.  Supply  lim¬ 
ited.  A  few  bright  May  hatched  pullets  at  75c. 
each.  Write  at  once  to 

Chestnut  Poultry  Farm 

Kirkup  Bros.,  Props.,  Mattituck.  /V.  V. 


FOR  SA/F-^30  s-  c •  WHITE  I.ECUOKN 
TUA  JrtLL  PULLETS—  Young  strain.  Prices 

right,  G.  BRUNDAGE,  Salisbury  Mills,  Oranoo  Co  ,  New  York 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

2,000  yearling  hens  and  early  pullets.  Quality 
kind  at  right  prices  to  make  room. 

SUNNY  HILL  EAKM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


¥ 


POULTRY  PAPER  £$2,25 

up- to -<tatu  : 

tolls  all  you  want  to  know  about  care  and 
management  of  poultry  for  pleasure  ami 
profit  Four  months  10  cents. 

POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  l>npt.  HH,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


JIMS  PARTRIDGES!.  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies.  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails. 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  f  or  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  nnd  Ducks,  Foxes 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  ami 
animals.  \VM.  .J.  MACKICNSKN  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  to,  Yardley,  I*u. 

WHITE  WYANOOTTE  COCKERELS- From  extra  Laying 
"  strain,  WM.  J.  THOMSON,  Delhi,  N,  Y\ 

R.  I.  Reds  White  Wyandottes  A 

8.  <’•  White  mid  Brown  la-shorn.,  Exhibition  and  utility 
k  and  yearling".  Ilue gain  Mat  and 
Poultry  Farm,  Hlrordule,  s,  j. 


quality.  Younir 
rutulohuo  «  rails. 


rUULinimCn  catalog  describing  35  varieties 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YAROS  MARIETTA,  PA 

CASKS  AND  CARTONS, 
FLATS  AND  FILLKKS 
H.  K.  IiKCNNKK,  45  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y 

FOR  SALE— S.  C.  ANCONAS 

Cockerels,  Pullets.  Yearling  Hens.  All  from  prize- 
winning  stock-  Record  breaking  layers.  Write  to 
night  and  gut  fi rst choice  C.W.  Simomls.  Homestead.  Pa. 

IF 

Pill  I  s*  c  REDS,  BARKED  ROCKS 

lULLklv  and  S.  C.  W .  LIGHORNS  April 
and  May  Hatches.  THE  MACKEY  FARMS.  Gilboa.  N.  Y 

Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  ^JUihi'ed: 

high  record  stock.  Old  and  voung  stock  fm-  sale 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17,  Cettlre  Harhor.  N  H. 

2,000  S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

HATCH KD  MARCH— APRIL  Ifvrn. 
JOHN  LOKTON  LEE,  -  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


R.  I.  REDS  FOR  SALE 

THE  VIBERT  REOS,  scientifically  lino  bred  for  heavy 
winter  egg  production,  are  widely  and  favorably  I 
known  as  THE  HEAVIEST  WINTER  LAYERS.  Some  BEAUT¬ 
IFUL  EARY  PULLETS,  also  FEW  PRIME  HEAVY  LAYING  YEAR¬ 
LING  HENS  for  sale.  Unexcelled  for  winter  egg  pro- 
I  duetion  and  for  breeding.  Magnificent  breeding 
cockerels  and  hatching  eggs  from  certified  layers  at 
half  spring  prices  Prompt  service,  strictly  upright 
dealings.  VIBERT  RED  FARM,  Box  1,  Weston.  New  Jersey 


R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Kggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  rennest. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


trap  nested 

YEARLING  HENS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORISIS 

Bred  10  Year*  lor  Hioh  Eqo  Production.  Must  make 
room  for  young  stock.  Every  layer  we  offer  for 
sale  has  paid  us  a  profit  of  13.20  per  year.  Don't- 
fail  to  write  before  buying  elsewhere  Choice 
breeders  at  A  Bure  Bargain. 

THE  PENNfl.  POULTRY  FARM,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


WE  HAVE  FOR  SALE  A  QUANTITY  OF  EARLY  HATCHED 

Pekin  Ducks  at  Si-50  each 

Also  100  Breeding  Ducks  at  $2  each. 

WHITE  IIO Its K  FAKMS,  -  Faolt,  l*a. 


sale  White  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

l*rl<*«  Reasonable.  Munh  Creek  Poultry  Farm;  (^ettyaburg ,  p,.. 


FOR  SALE-S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS 

I  otto  and  two  years  old.  March  and  April  hatched 
pullets.  White  and  Rice  stiaui,  All  on  (rw  range 

SYCAMORE  POULTRY  YAROS.  -  Shelter  Island.  N.  Y 


Barron  English  Leghorns 

Loaders  at  Connecticut,  and  Missouri  contests:  pun 
bred  cockerels  for  sale.  F.  PALMER,  Cos  Cob.  Conn. 


thorough  White  Leghorn  Pullets  for  Sale 

May  hatched,  at  $1.(10  each  while  they  hist.  Fir 
orders  will  got  first  hatched  and  all  will  he  shipped 
when  5'e  months  old.  All  from  good  laying  sloe. 

J.  It.  KOST i: It,  -  Ciiicitiiwit  us.  Now  Yuri. 


When  you  writo  advertisers  mention  TH2 
A.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  u 
“square  deal,"  So  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Herbert  Myrick,  of  Springfield,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Orange  Judd  Northwest 
Farmstead,  and  James  M.  Cunningham, 
circulation  manager,  were  fined  $1,000 
each  by  Judge  Morton  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  conspiracy  to 
defraud  the  Government  in  an  attempt 
to  secure  second-class  mailing  privileges 
for  the  publication.  Both  were  convicted 
on  two  indictments,  based  on  two  at¬ 
tempts  to  secure  second-class  privileges. 
It  was  charged  that  false  statements  re¬ 
garding  the  circulation  were  made  to  the 
postal  authorities. — Daily  Paper. 

All  students  of  papers  agree  that  the 
character  of  them  has  improved  greatly 
during  the  past  25  years.  The  Post 
Office  Department  under  the  Federal  laws 
has  done  much  to  discourage  fake  publi¬ 
cations  ;  but  this  seems  to  be  its  first 
conviction  of  a  publisher  on  a  charge  of 
false  circulation  statements  verified  to 
the  Department. 


Miss  Gertrude  Barker,  scarcely  out  of 
her  teens,  spent  the  greater  part  of  yes¬ 
terday  before  Judge  Ray  in  the  United 
States  Court  telling  how  Harry  W.  Par¬ 
ker,  now  pronounced  a  fugitive  from  jus¬ 
tice  in  England,  made  $68,000  in  one 
month  selling  stock  in  the  American 
Tanning  Company,  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  authorities  say  was  a  swindle  that 
cost  investors  $1,000,000.  The  young 
woman  was  testifying  in  the  case  of 
Adam  Hock  and  Eugene  Robinson,  alias 
Henry  R.  Raymond,  going  into  details 
as  to  the  management  of  the  stock  selling 
end  of  the  company,  of  which  she  was 
bookkeeper  and  cashier. 

“The  stock  was  sold  as  fast  as  it  could 
be  printed,”  she  said. 

She  was  called  upon  to  identify  the 
stubs  of  numerous  stock  books  to  show 
how  swiftly  the  money  came  into  the 
office.  She  told  the  court  where  the 
money  taken  in  by  her  and  her  assistants 
went.  After  the  bubble  burst  Parker 
went  to  Liverpool.  It  is  said  he  is  there 
now  engaged  in  business. — Daily  Paper. 

When  this  stock  was  being  sold,  we 
did  our  best  to  keep  our  people  out  of 
it;  but  we  had  several  readers  who  dis¬ 
puted  our  judgment  at  the  time.  Whether 
these  prudently  took  our  advice  or  not 
we  have  no  way  of  knowing.  It  is  safe 
to  say,  however,  that  few,  if  any,  of  our 
people  lost  their  money  in  this  get-rich- 
quick  scheme. 


I  bought  a  horse  from  ,T.  Fred  Fisher 
&  Son,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  for  $212.50.  I 
noticed  the  horse  puffed  a  little,  but  Mr. 
Fisher  said  it  was  a  little  cold,  and  that 
the  horse  had  to  be  all  right  or  I  could 
bring  him  back  and  get  my  money.  We 
took  the  horse  home  and  the  following 
morning  he  was  taken  sick.  I  got  a  vet¬ 
erinarian  immediately  who  treated  him, 
and  we  worked  day  and  night,  but  in  six 
days  he  died.  Another  valuable  horse 
contracted  the  disease  and  died  in  two 
<lays.  Another  horse  caught  the  conta¬ 
gion  (veterinarian  called  it  acute  influ¬ 
enza)  and  is  recovering  slowly.  When 
the  second  horse  was  sick  the  dealer  came 
to  my  place  and  said  it  was  his  duty  to 
do  something,  but  when  we  approached 
him  he  would  do  nothing.  I  have  been 
to  great  expense  and  damage  and  the 
State  veterinarian  ordered  me  to  disin¬ 
fect  my  stables  and  not  put  horses  in  for 
some  time.  There  ought  to  be  some  re¬ 
dress  under  what  lie  offered  to  do.  Can 
you  do  anything  for  me?  w.  D.  S. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  written  this  J.  Fred  Fisher 
&  Son  several  letters  but  they  reply  to 
none  of  our  letters.  The  only  chance  of 
redress  in  such  a  case  is  to  bring  suit. 
Fortified  by  the  testimony  of  the  veteri¬ 
nary  a  plaintiff  ought  to  secure  a  sub¬ 
stantial  judgment  in  such  a  case.  Then 
if  the  horse  dealer  is  responsible,  you  can 
collect  on  the  judgment ;  but  it  is  well 
to  settle  the  question  of  his  responsibility 
before  going  to  the  expense  of  a  suit. 


On  May  14  I  sent  to  Mr.  Thos.  C. 
Gould,  of  Newburgh,  $21  for  a  tire,  as 
per  enclosed  advertisement,  and  on  the 
13th  of  May  Mr.  W.  G.  McKelvie  sent 
Mr.  Gould  $26.15  for  a  tire  and  tube, 
and  we  only  have  a  lot  of  promises.  I 
reported  the  matter  to  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  at  Washington  on  or  about  the 
10th  of  June  and  have  sent  all  of  Mr. 
Gould’s  letters  to  them.  As  far  as  I 
know  they  have  not  done  anything.  They 
wrote  me  they  had  sent  my  letters  to  the 
inspector  of  that  district.  Now  we  have 
tried  several  times  to  find  out  if  Mr. 
Gould  has  a  stock  of  auto  supplies  at  249 
Broadway,  Newburgh,  but  so  far  have 
not  succeeded  in  finding  out.  Could  you 
give  us  the  address  of  someone  at  New¬ 
burgh  that  could  tell  us?  We  do  not 
want  to  make  the  run  to  Newburgh  if 
Mr.  Gould  has  only  a  post  office  address 
there.  If  the  post  office  inspectors  have 
not  done  anything  I  believe  Mr.  Gould’s 
methods  of  business  should  be  published 
so  as  to  prevent  his  swindling  others  as 
he  has  us.  Mr.  Gould  wrote  us  several 
times  promising  to  send  the  tires  on  a 
certain  date,  but  that  is  all  it  has 


amounted  to.  The  reason  that  the  en¬ 
closed  advertisement  is  addressed  to  Mr. 
Reed  is  I  got  Mr.  Reed  to  write  Mr. 
Gould  for  tire  prices  because  he  would 
not  answer  me.  W.  J.  W. 

New  York. 

I  have  another  matter  I  would  like 
you  to  take  up  for  me  if  you  feel  so  dis¬ 
posed.  It  is  this.  Some  time  last  Spring 
I  received  advertising  matter  through 
the  mail  from  Thos  C.  Gould  of  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  offering  to  sell  automobile 
tires.  On  May  7  I  sent  him  $47.50  (by 
check).  On  June  14  he  wrote  me  that 
he  would  ship  the  tires  by  prepaid  ex¬ 
press  in  about  a  week.  I  have  not  yet 
received  the  tires  and  can  get  no  further 
reply  from  him.  What  can  I  do,  or  can 
you  do  anything  for  me?  T.  A.  B. 

New  Y’ork. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  Gould  is-  proprietor 
or  manager  of  a  garage  at  the  address 
given  in  Newburgh,  and  from  there  sends 
out  glaring  circulars  quoting  prices  far 
below  those  of  dealers  generally,  and  rep¬ 
resenting  the  tires  as  high  class.  Mr. 
Gould  gives  the  Columbus  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  “Daily  News,”  of  New¬ 
burgh.  as  reference.  If  these  houses  per¬ 
mit  the  use  of  their  names  in  the  future 
farmers  will  be  justified  in  concluding 
that  they  approve  Mr.  Gould’s  action  in 
holding  the  customer's  money  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  and  then  after  prodding  by 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.,  sending  inferior  tires. 
After  receipt  of  the  tires  W  .J.  W. 
writes  as  follows : 

In  regard  to  the  Thos.  C.  Gould  tire 
matter,  something  caused  him  to  ship 
Mr.  McKelvie  and  myself  a  tire  on  the 
14th.  I  think  the  tire  is  a  fake  and  I 
have  no  use  for  it  now,  as  I  bought  one 
in  its  place,  but  I  believe  it  would  be 
better  to  keep  the  tire  than  to  send  it 
back,  as  something  is  better  than  noth¬ 
ing.  I  have  tried  to  get  the  money  back 
since  the  first,  and  when  I  sent  the  order 
asked  him  not  to  accept  it  unless  lie  could 
ship  by  return  express.  When  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  tire  I  tried  to  exchange  it  for 
a  32x3%.  It  is  a  32x4.  Mr.  Charles 
Dorsey,  vulcanizer  of  Geneva,  and  W. 
W.  MeCarroll,  Franklin  agent  at  Geneva, 
both  said  it  was  a  wildcat  tire  and  would 
not  exchange  it  even  if  I  paid  a  differ¬ 
ence.  w.  J.  w. 

New  York. 

Evidently  the  dealers  in  automobile  ac¬ 
cessories  with  “horse-gyp”  propensities 
are  not  confined  to  New  York  City. 


Thirteen  letters  are  alleged  to  have 
been  found  hidden  in  the  socks  of  Charles 
Moscovitz,  a  clerk  in  the  third  division 
of  the  main  post  office,  following  his  ar¬ 
rest  to-day  by  inspectors.  He  is  charged 
with  stealing  from  the  mails.  Moscovitz, 
who  lives  at  No.  926  East  180th  Street, 
was  arraigned  before  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  Hitchcock  and  held  in  $1,500 
bail.  The  prisoner  was  arrested  while 
at  work  by  Inspectors  Jacobs  and  James. 
The  inspectors  say  they  found  letters 
addressed  to  Power  and  to  the  American 
Machinist  in  the  prisoner’s  socks.  Mos¬ 
covitz  receives  $1,200  salary. — Evening 
Telegram. 

The  Post  Office  Department  employs  a 
great  army  of  clerks.  Probably  not  to 
exceed  one  in  a  thousand  is  dishonest ; 
but  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  Department  would  escape  dishonest 
men  entirely.  A  force  of  skilled  detec¬ 
tives  are  also  employed  to  look  up  com¬ 
plaints  and  weed  out  the  dishonest  men 
in  the  mail  service.  When  a  thief  does 
get  into  the  service,  he  makes  havoc  with 
mail  matter  for  a  time.  Sometimes  they 
attack  the  mail  of  one  house  alone,  but 
select  one  which  receives  money  remit¬ 
tances.  During  the  past  year  The  R. 
N.-Y.  mail  was  attacked  for  a  time.  It 
was  evident  that  letters  were  grabbed 
hurriedly  and  indiscriminately,  so  that 
sometimes  the  mail  thief  got  checks  or 
money  orders  that  he  could  not  use.  He 
sometimes  took  correspondence  with  no 
remittance  of  any  kind,  but  in  all  he  got 
considerable  cash  besides.  We  had  a 
similar  experience  some  20  years  ago, 
and  none  since,  so  that  the  abuse  is  not 
very  prevalent.  Newspaper  mail  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  attack,  as  publishers  are  con¬ 
stantly  receiving  mail  remittances.  The 
cash  loss  is  seldom  serious ;  because  the 
detective  soon  spots  the  offender  and  ar¬ 
rests  follow.  The  most  serious  phase  of 
the  trouble  is  that  the  subscriber  natural¬ 
ly  holds  the  publisher  to  blame  for  care¬ 
lessness  or  neglect ;  and  not  understand¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  is  annoyed 
at  the  publisher  for  his  failure  to  credit 
his  remittance.  In  our  own  brief  ex¬ 
perience,  however,  we  found  our  peo¬ 
ple  most  considerate  and  painstaking  in 
requests  for  information  to  help  detect  the 
offender.  One  detection  and  jail  sentence 
for  a  thief  has  a  wholesome  effect  on  the 
force,  and  it  is  considerable  time  before 
there  are  complaints  of  other  thefts. 

J.  J.  D. 


The  Chicken  House  Everlasting 

_ _  O. 
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Keep  Your  Poultry^ 
In  Sanitary  Houses 


% 


Banish  vermin,  drafts  and  dampness.  Give  your  hens 
comfortable  concrete  house  and  watch  the  egg  yield  grow  ! 

The  concrete  house  looks  clean  and  is  clean — has  no  cracks  to 
harbor  vermin,  no  holes  for  drafts,  no  damp  floors  where  disease 
may  lurk.  The  fire-proof,  never-wear-out  concrete  house  is 
cheapest  by  the  year,  and  easy  to  build.  The  poultryman  who 
adopts  permanent  concrete  construction  will  be  careful  to  use 


ALPHA 


THE  GUARANTEED 
PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


and  get  unusual  binding-power.  ALPHA 
makes  age-defying  concrete,  because  it  is 
all  pure  cement,  thoroughly  burned,  finely 
ground,  and  always  properly  aged  before 
being  shipped.  Every  sack  of  ALPHA  is 


like  every  other.  ALPHA  is  guaranteed 
stronger  than  the  U.S.  Government  standard. 

The  best  cement  dealers  everywhere  sell 
ALPHA.  If  yours  does  not,  we  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied. 


Send  Coupon  for  Farm  Concrete  Book — FREE 

“Concrete  in  the  Country/*  112  pages,  tells  how  to  build  poultry  houses, 
walks,  fence-posts,  and  a  hundred  other  things  from  ALPHA.  Regular  price  25 
cents — free  for  the  coupon. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  gfS1  Easton, Pa. 


Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Send  me  your  book,  “Concrete  in  the  Country,”  Name _ 

telling  the  uses  of  ALPHA.  I  may  build  a 

concrete  _ _ _ _ _  Address, 


RNY-04 


Best-Hated  of  Farm  Tasks 


ON  the  spreaderless  farm  the  thought  of  the  great 
heaps  of  manure  piling  up  constantly  in  barn  yards. 
Stables,  and  stalls,  is  a  gloomy  one.  Those  piles 
mean  much  disagreeable  and  hard  work.  Three  times  every  bit  must 
be  handled.  It  must  all  be  loaded  onto  high  wagons.  It  must  be 
raked  off  in  piles  in  the  fields.  Then  every  forkful  must  be  shaken 
apart  and  spread. 

Compare  that  old-fashioned  method  with  the  spreader  way.  You 
pitch  the  manure  into  the  spreader  box,  only  waist  high,  drive  out  and 
—  the  machine  does  all  the  rest. 

And,  far  more  important,  if  you  buy  an  I  H  C  spreader  one  ton  of 
manure  will  go  as  far  as  two  tons  spread  by  hand,  with  the  same  good 
effect  on  the  soil,  and  it  will  all  be  spread  evenly. 


I  H  C  Manure  Spreaders 

are  farm  necessities.  The  man  who  uses  one  will  get  the  price  of  it 
back  in  increased  crops  before  its  newness  has  worn  off. 

I  H  C  spreaders  are  constructed  according  to  plans  in  which  every 
detail,  every  feature,  is  made  to  count.  They  are  built  to  do  best  work 
under  all  circumstances,  and  to  stand  every  strain  for  years.  They 
are  made  in  all  styles  and  sizes,  for  small  farms  and  large,  low  and 
high  machines,  frames  of  braced  and  trussed  steel.  Uphill  or  down, 
or  on  the  level,  the  apron  drive  assures  even  spreading,  and  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  corners  is  assured  by  rear  axle  differentials.  In  all  styles  tlia 
rear  axle  is  placed  so  that  it  carries  near  three-fourths  of  the  load. 
This,  with  the  wide-rimmed  wheels  with  Z-shaped  lugs,  makes  for 
plenty  of  tractive  power.  Winding  of  the  beater  is  prevented  by  large 
diameter  and  the  beater  teeth  are  long,  strong  and  chisel  pointed. 

A  thorough  examination  of  the  I  H  C  spreader  line,  at  the  store  of 
the  local  dealer  who  sells  them,  will  interest  you.  Have  him  show 
you  all  these  points  and  many  more.  Study  the  catalogues  you  caa 
get  from  him,  or,  write  the 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  Ending  Sept.  26,  1913. 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra,  lb .  32  ®  32t£ 

Good  to  Choice  .  28  @  31 

Lower  Grades .  23  @  26 

State  Dairy,  best .  30  @  31 

Common  to  Good .  24  @  29 

Factory .  22  @  25 

Packing  Stock .  19  @  23 


Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  Arm  at  31  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  32)^  cents. 


CHEESE, 


Whole  Milk,  best .  15 

Common  to  Good  .  12 

Skims . .' .  05 


EGGS. 


White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  40 

Good  to  prime .  34 

Mixed  colors,  best .  35 

Common  to  good .  23 

Storage,  best .  26 

Medium  and  low  grades  .  18 

Western,  best .  . .  32 

Checks  and  dirties .  10 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  cvap„  choice,  .  OS 

Common  to  good  .  06 

Sun  dried  .  04 

Chops,  100  lbs .  2  uO 


FRESH  FRUITS. 


Apples— Wealthy,  bbl . 2  50 

Alexander  .  2  50 

Jonathan .  3  00 

McIntosh  .  3  UO 

Snow .  2  00 

Twenty  Ounce  .  2  25 

King . 2  25 

Hubbardston .  2  00 

Maiden  Blush  . 2  25 

•'Greening  .  2  00 

Wolf  River .  2  50 

Baldwin .  2  00 

Fall  Pippin . 2  00 

Graveustein . 2  25 

Windfalls,  bbl .  1  00 

Pears— Bartlett,  bbl. .  3  50 

Bose,  bbl .  2  00 

Ciairgeau,  bbl .  2  00 

Anjou,  bbl .  1  75 

Kieffer,  bbl .  1  25 

Seckel,  bbl .  2  00 

Sheldon .  2  26 

Flemish  Beauty,  bbl .  1  50 

Raspberries,  red,  pint  .  DO 

Peaches,  Western  N.  Y.,  bkt .  36 

Up-River,  bkt .  30 

Plums.  81b,  bkt .  10 

Quinces,  bbl . 2  00 

Grapes— Concord,  18  lb.  case,  .  65 

Niagara,  case  .  75 

Delaware,  case .  75 

B’.aok,  41b.  bkt .  OS 

Figs,  fresh,  qt .  08 

Musi; melons.  New  Mexico,  crate  _ 2  00 

Colorado,  crate .  1  00 

Cranberries,  bbl  .  5  00 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Medium  . 

Pea  . 

Red  Kidney . 

Lima,  California . 


560 
3  60 
3  40 
3  SO 
6  10 


HONEY. 


Clover,  comb,  lb . 15 

Buckwheat,  lb . 12 

Extracted,  gallon  . . .00 


NUTS. 


Chestnuts,  cultivated,  bu . 4  00 

Wild,  bu, . .  00 


D  ,  HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice . 39 

Common  to  good .  36 

Paciflo  Coast  .  30 

Old  stock .  ]5 

German  crop..... .  65 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl.  .  2  75 

Jersey,  bbl . 40 

Maine .  2  40 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . .  1  no 

Beets,  bbl . 1  rK, 

Brussel  sprouts,  qt. . .* .  11 

Carrots,  bbl . *  1  25 

Cucumbers,  bu . ."..."!!!!!!!]"  1  50 

Pickles,  bbl . 2  00 

Cabbage,  ton . 20  60 

Sweet  Corn,  100 .  50 

Caululower,  bbl .  2  qq 

Eettuco,  half- bbl.  basket.. .  5U 

Luna  Beans,  bu .  1  00 

Ultra,  bu . ^ 

Onions— state  and  W’n,  100  Yt>.’  biur 2  on 

Orange  Co.,  100  lb  bag  .  ]  75 

Peppers.  Jersey,  bbl .  85 

Radishes,  100  bunches  .  50 


@  16 
@  14 

@  11 


@  43 

@  36 

@  36 

®  30 

@  27 

@  22 
@  35 

®  19 


@  0SJ4 
®  07 

@  05 

@225 


@4  50 
@  4  50 
@  4  50 
@  4  00 
@  4  00 
@  3  75 
@  3  76 
@  3  00 
Q  8  25 
@  3  00 
@  4  50 
@  3  00 
@  3  50. 
@  3  75 
@  1  75 
@  4  50 
@  3  50 
@  3  00 
@  2  50 
@  2  50 
@  4  50 
@  3  25 
@2  50 
@  07*4 

@  60 
@  66 
@  25 

@  5  00 
@  75 

@  8 
@  85 

@  10 
@  15 

@226 
@2  25 
@5  76 


@  6.40 
@  3  75 
®  3  75 
@  4  50 
@6  15 


®  .17 
@  .13 
@  .85 


@600 
@  9  00 


@  43 

@  38 

@  32 

@  '18 
@  70 


@280 
@  2  50 
@  2  50 
@  1  75 
@  1  75 
@  12 
@  1  50 
@  2  U0 
@  4  U0 
@25  00 
@  1  50 
@  4  50 
@  0  75 
@  1  75 
@  1  00 
@2  25 
@2  00 
@  1  75 
®  1  00 


String  Beans,  bu .  50  @  1  00 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl  .  ...  65  @1  00 

Egg  Plants.  Jersey. box, .  30  @  60 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  box .  25  ©  75 

Turnips,  white,  bbl .  100  @175 

Rutabaga  .  1  00  ©  1  26 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  broilers  lb .  18  @  19 

Fowls  .  17  @  19 

Roosters .  11  @  12 

Ducks .  14  @  is 

Geese .  12  @  13 

Turkeys .  14  @  17 

Guineas,  pair .  65  @  70 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  fresh  killed,  best  .  19  @  20 

Common  to  good .  16  @  18 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb .  25  @  26 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  21  @  23 

Roasters .  20  @  21 

Fowls .  17  @.  19 

Squabs,  doz .  1  00  @  4  25 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1.  ton  .  20  00  @21  00 

Standard . 19  50  @20  00 

No.  2 . 17  00  @19  00 

No.  3  . 14  00  @17  00 

Clover  mixed . 16  00  @18  00 

Straw,  Rye  . 15  00  @la  00 

Oat . 10  00  @1100 

MILLFEED. 

Wheat  Bran,  ton . 25  00  @26  00 

Middlings  . 28  00  @30  00 

Red  Dog . 30  00  @31  00 

Corn  Meal  . 31  <J0  @32  00 

Linseed  Meal . 32  00  @33  00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  7  00  @8  75 

Bulls . 5  00  @  7  00 

Cows .  3  OO  @  6  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  9  0U  @13  00 

Culls .  4  00  @  7  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  3  00  @  4  50 

Lambs .  7  00  @  7  50 

Hogs .  8  00  @  9  50 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  94*4@ 

No.  2,  Red  .  9C*4@ 

No.  2,  Hard  Winter . .  95*4@ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  .  79  ~@  82 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  45  @  47 

Rye  .  72  @  73 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay; 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  48  @  52 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  40  @  45 

Ordinary  grades .  25  @  30 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  ib .  40  @  43 

Tub,  choice .  30  @  35 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb, .  25  @  28 

Fowls  . .  20  @  24 

Peaches,  16  qt.  bkt .  66  @  75 

Plums.  81b.  bkt  .  25  @  35 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 

Butter,  nearby  creamery .  S3  @  34 

Western  creamery  .  30  @  32 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery .  44  @  45 

Gathered  fresh .  35  @  42 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls .  21  @  22 

Roasters .  25  ©  28 

Hay— No.  1 . 22  0U  @22  50 

No.  2 .  . . 20  10  @2100 

No.  3 . 16  00  @17  U0 

Stock  Hay . 14  00  @15  00 

Straw— Rye  . 18  00  @19  00 

Millfeed— Bran,  ton . 26  00  @27  00 

Middlings . 28  00  @32  00 

Mixed  Feed . 2S  00  @29  00 

Gluten  . 31  00  @32  00 

Live  Stock— Milch  Cows . 50  00  @125  UO 

Beef  Cows,  100  lbs  .  4  50  @  5  00 

Steers  .  7  25  @  9  00 

Calves.  100  lbs .  5  00  @10  00 

Hogs,  100  lbs....  .  8  50  @900 


The  apples  iu  this  section  are  about  50 
per  cent  of  a  crop,  caused  by  late  Spring 
frosts  and  the  severe  drought.  The  roots 
of  the  trees  have  not  been  wetted  by  the 
rains  since  May.  In  cultivated  orchards 
the  fruit  is  very  good ;  trees  that  were 
not  well  sprayed  fruit  small  and  very 
poor.  Buyers  are  paying  $2  to  .$2.25  per 
barrel  for  the  fruit.  Pears  and  peaches 
good  crop ;  potatoes  about  20  per  cent 
of  crop  and  selling  at  $1  per  bushel. 

Ilavena,  N.  Y.  j.  a.  v. 


SILO  SALESMAN  WANTED^ 

an  experienced  and  successful  Wood  or  Tile  Silo 
Salesman,  who  wants  to  better  his  present  position, 
to  travel  New  York  State,  beginning  January  1914, 
to  sell  our  "ZYRO”  Galvanized  Anti-Corrosive  NO- 
CO- UO  Metal  Silos  on  guaranteed  salary  and  expense 
basis.  Address  THE  CANTON  CULVEKI 
COMPANY,  Manufacturers,  CANTON,  O. 


roi  imd*c  improved 

UKUIVID5  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Send  lor  my  booklet 
and  learn  why  these  fas¬ 
teners  are  being  installed 
in  the  stables  of  many 


PUBLIC 

IHSTITUTI0NS 


WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  Ml.  Forestvllle,  Conn. 


Maple  Syrup  Makers 


The  Famous  Evaporator 


used  by  principal  syrup  makers  everywhere.  Saving  of  timo  and 
fuel  alone  will  pay  for  the  outfit.  Write  for  catalogue  and  stAte 
number  of  trees  you  tap. 

(iltlMM  MK(J.  CO.,  619-621  Champlain  Are.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


SICKNESS  MUST  SELL  QUICK 

113'u  acres.  10-room  good  house,  papered  and 
painted,  3  barns,  basement  stables,  apples,  pears, 
plums  and  cherries.  Insurance,  $5,000.  School, 
church,  creamery  near.  To  quick  buyer  will  include 
10  cows,  Holsteins,  3  yearlings,  ball,  3  good  horses, 
brood  sow,  5  hogs,  turkeys,  guineas,  10  ducks,  27 
geese,  3  plows,  harrows,  drill,  mowers,  rake, wagons, 
““•fS108,  ““T.  grain,  straw,  potatoes,  all  for  $6,000, 
$3,000  cash,  balance  5^,  with  $100  yearly  and  interest. 
HaLL  h>  I'  ARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  MATURE  MAN  experienced  on  tlis  farm  and  in  busi¬ 
ness,  seeks  a  position  as  farm  manager.  Un¬ 
questioned  reference  as  to  ability,  character  and 
habits.  Address  MANAGER,  care  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 

1%  (Trade 


Mr.  Marlon  Chaney,  805  Kilbourne  Ave.,  Rockford.  Ill., 
writes;  *•  For  Burr  Bros.,  Wholesale  Grocers,  X  kept  35 
horses.  I  saw  Mr.  Runyon’s  testimonial  on  what  it  did 
for  a  SPAVIN  ;  he  being  at  Milford,  O.,  where  1  was 
raised,  led  me  to  try  it.  I  cured  a  COCKED  ANKLE  ami 
also  a  SIDE  BONE.  I  recommended  it  to  a  friend,  who 
cured  his  horse  two  years  this  July  that  previously  had 
56  holes  burnt  in  his  leg  and  could  not  be  driven.  Soon 
after  using  SAVE-THE-HORSE  they  trotted  him  over 
the  pavements.  It  is  a  great  medicine.  Now  I  want 
your  advice,”  etc. 


Save-The-Horse  has  stood  alone  and  unique  among 
veterinary  remedies  for  over  seventeen  years. 

Every  bottle, of  Fave-the-Horse  la  Bold  with  an 
Iron-clad  contract  that  has  960,000  pald-ap  capital 
back  of  it,  guaranteeing  to  permanently  euro  or  rt> 
fund  the  money;  no  matter  whether  It  Is  Bone  or  Bog 
Spavin,  Tendon  disease  or  Puffs — nor  how  aged,  serl. 
ous  or  complicated  the  lameness  or  blemish  may  be* 
But  write,  describing  your  case,  and 
we  will  send  our — BOOK— sample  contract,  letters 
from  Breeders  and  business  men  the  world  over,  on 
every  kind  of  case,  and  advice — ail  free  (to  horse 
owners  and  managers). 

Write  1  AND  STOP  THE  LOSS.' 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-the-Horse  WITH 
CONTRACT  or  sent  by  us  Express  Prepaid. 


Level,  fertile,  paying  farms  in  the  most 
desirable  locations.  Get  my  list  of  best 

Bargains.  Square  deal  always 
Fred  C.  McCarty,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


ARM  BARGAINS — Beautiful  Perkiomen  Valley,  near 
Philadelphia;  catalog  free.  E.  A.  Stevens, Perk'asie.Pn 


New  York  State  Farms  , 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMS  NEAR  PHILADELPHIA— Catalogue 

"■  free;  write  requirements.  W.  J1.  Stevens,  Perknsie,  I>a. 


Uf  ANTED — TEN  ACRES — near  New  York,  suitable  squab 
"  raising.  No  buildings.  Geo.  Andorson,  Allenliurst,  N.  J. 


WE  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 
**  in  U.  S.:  also  grain,  potatoes,  Alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON.  Hart,  Midi. 


CARMS  FOR  SALE 

r  ductive  Good 
Niles  and  Sharon 


IN  NORTHEASTERN  0HI0-Soil  prn- 
mngstown,  Warren, 
Write  L.  ABELL.  Cortland,  Oliij 


$10  ACRE  for  218  acres  grazing  land  in  Or- 

▼ 1  u  ange  Co.,  N.  Y.,011  main  road  Smiles  from  Id,’ 
Station.  Farm  bargains.  E.  E.  Sloeum.  141  Broaiinay.S.  Y.  City 

I  cn  FARMS  FOR  SAFE— Near  Piiila.  and  Trenton  market- : 
IvlU  good  R.  R.  and  trolley  facilities.  New  catalogue.  E 

tablished  25  years.  HORACE  G.  REEDER,  Newlown,  Po. 


I2REAT  FARM  BARGAINS  in  the  Diamon  • 
u  State.  No  Floods,  Tornadoes,  H  ills  or  Rock 
Rich  soil,  Healthy  climate,  good  market  and  pro:  - 
perous  people.  TV,  E.  ALLEN,  Seaford,  Del 


It'd  (T  MONTH  AND  BOARD  FOR  FARMER— Experienced  in 
v“u  growing  fruit  and  vegetables  and  compe 
tent  to  manage  farm  bands,  on  N.  J.  farm  near  R.  R 
station,  within  40  miles  N.  Y.city.  Unmarried  Chris, 
tian  about  30  years  old  preferred.  H.,  care  R.  N  -Y- 


(JANVAS  WAGON  COVERS.  STACK  COVERS,  ETC.,  at 

,  wholesale  prices.  State  size  required  Duck  by 
the  yard  or  bale.  Stanley  Mfg.  Co.,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


-Write  for  bargain  prices 

EXCELSIOR  WIRE  MFG. 
CO.,  5  Cortlandt  St.,N.Y. 


WANTED — ALFALFA  HA Y— State  qualitv  and 
"  price  first  letter.  L.  FRIEND,  JR.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


WANTED — BY  MARRIED  MAN— Position  on  up-to- 
”  date  Dairy  and  grain  farm.  Six  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Has  mechanical  ability.  J.  W.  R.,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED 

POULTRY,  FANCY  EGGS,  HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS,  APPLES, 
PEACHES  AND  ALL  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Top  Prices  for  Choice  Goods 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO 100  Murray  St. ,  New  Ysrk 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  6  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street  ...  New  York 


FIIXTE  QUALITY 

Near-by,  Brown  or  White  Eggs 

are  bringing  extravagant  prices.  Ship  us. 
i’rompt  Returns.  Commission,  5#. 

GEO.  M.  RITTENHOUSE  &,  CO. 
154  Reticle  St.,  New  York.  License  No.  50. 


mATEEDpbssEssioMNE'  a  good  100-Acre  Dairy  Fam 

in  progressive  section  of  Southern  New  York.  Want 
to  buy  direct  from  owner.  Must  be  near  villagewith 
milk  station,  Address,  E.  D.  RODERICK,  Oimock,  Pa. 


Farm  Bargains  In  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

120  acres,  running  stream,  good  buildings, 4  horses,  10 
cows,  1  bull,  3  heifers,  200  chickens,  60  tons  of  hay, 
6  000  bundles  wheat,  14  acres  corn,  1  acre  potatoes,  all 
farming  implements.  Price. $6. 800,  half  can  remain  on 
mortgage.  Catalogue.  Foultz  8  Andres,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Tolland  Co.,  Conn. 

Stock,  crops  and  tools  included;  60  acres  good  orch¬ 
ard,  1*2  to  R.R.  and  village;  good  14-room  house,  new 
barn,  30x60;  never-failing  water  supply:  mail  de- 


OPPORTUNlTY-RiverFarm  25  Acres 

two  miles  from  Bridgeton,  3  miles  from  Philadel¬ 
phia.  I  will  sell  my  two  horses,  wagons,  farming 
utensils,  and  arrange  with  purchaser  to  farm  on 
shares.  I  will  also  install  two  acres  of  Skinner  Ir¬ 
rigation  this  year  and  increase  next  year  if  success¬ 
ful.  There  is  100  feet  of  concrete  hot  bed  on  the 
property.  Address,  Room  No.  6,  Pioneer  Building, 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  with  any  proposition  and  reference’ 


Dewitt  &  beilin 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS 
OFFICE:  -  -  PARK  HOUSE,  VINELANO.  N.  J. 

Suburban  Homes,  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farms  a  Spe¬ 
cialty,  21  acres — 5  acres  in  woods.  House  of  5 
Rooms,  Back  Shed,  2  acres  in  Strawberries,  1  acre 
in  Blackberries,  125  Peach  trees.  Price,  $1,700,  only 
$700  cash.  Great  Bargain.  Correspondence  solicited 


-95  CENTS  KOI. T,— 108  Feet. 
Nails,  Cement.  RUBBER  ROOFINO 
CO.,  5  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York 


Elite  Burning  Oil 

In  Wood  and  Iron  Barrels 


A  perfect  burning  oil  made  from 
Pure  Pennsylvania  Crude.  :  : 

25  Years  on  the  Market 
Write  for  Particulars  and  Prices 

DERRICK  OIL  C0„  -  Titusville,  Penn. 


RGrow  big  crops 
>uch  as  are  harvested 
Vestern  irrigated  lands. 

Limestone  puts  the  soil  into  con- 
rnper  harvests.  You  probably  have 
)f  limestone  on  your  own  farm.  You  ^ 
—  ...... ..  -o  ......  as  sand  at  a  cost  of  <35  cents  a  ton.  Think 

of  it.  You  never  heard  of  fertilizer  so  cheap.  Get  a 

1171 _ 1#  Forced  f* 


W\  and  make  your  own  supply.  Also  do  crushing  for  your  neighbors 
^->.4  I  and  for  road  building.  There  is  a  big  field  here.  The  Wheeling 
Hnf  crushes  any  kind  of  stone  and  will  pay  for  itself  in  short  order. 
A  steel-built  machine— three  times  as  strong  as  cast  iron,  yet 
much  lighter  in  weight.  Runs  on  6  H.  P. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

We  will  also  send  you  a  booklet  showing  how  crops  are  increased  on 
limed  land.  It  is  an  eye-opener,  and  every  statement  is  backed  by 
proof.  Get  this.  Write  today. 

WHEELING  MOLD  AND  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
130  Raymond  Street,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Your  Land 
Needs  jit 


ndwich  (£$";  Hay  Pr« 

Supplies  Its  Own  Power 


You  too,  can  make  $200  to  $300  clear  profit  monthly!  Farmers  pay  liberally  to  have  their  | 
hay  baled  by  this  solid  steel,  big  tonnage  Sandwich  that  doesn’t  break  down  in  the  middle  J 
of  a  job— that  turns  out  clean,  slick,  sslid  bales. 

It  has  hopper  cooled  Gas  Engine  mounted  on  same 
truck,  4, 6, 8  or  10-horse  power — gear  driven 
—the  most  complete  oatlit  in  existence.  The 


Coupled 
up  Short 


wlch  beats  all  ordinary  presses  2  to  8  tons 
every  working  test. 

25  tons  are  its  every 
day  job— often  30  to  40. 

Full  power  delivered  to 
Press  by  heavy  steel 
roller  chain.  It  does 
away  with  slipping, 
stretching  belts.  Simple 
time-tried  self-feeder  — 
with  big  feed  opening.  „,,j  sP,‘fe 


or  shine,  one  and  two  a  minute, 
the  safest,  surest,  biggest  money  maker 
business!  THIS  FREE  BOOK, 

Tell,”  the  surprising  story  of  tremendous 
are  making  with  the  Sandwich.  Write 
Best  for  us  today  for  your  copy  by 

Baling  return  mail.  Ask  for  our 


special  terms  that  let  you 
start  with  little  money 

and  pay  from  your  i 
profits.  Address: 
SANDWICH  MFG.  CO. 
125  A  St.  Sandwich.  111. 

Box  125.  Council  BluHs,  la. 

Box  )2J.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


* 
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THE  R.XJ  RAt  NEW-YORKER 


October  4,  1913. 


to  Roofing  Buyers 

We  here  announce  the  greatest  sale  of  Roofing  of  ...  ... . 


We  here  announce  the  greatest  sale  of  Roofing 
every  kind  and  dependable  make  that  we  or  anyone 
else  has  ever  had  the  opportunity  to  present.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  sale  absolutely  unique  in  the  annals  of 
the  roofing  industry. 

This  lot  consists  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  all 
kinds  of  metal  roofings,  siding  and  ceiling  in  corru¬ 
gated,  V  crimped,  standing  seam  and  ornamental  ceil¬ 
ing,  both  painted  and  galvanized  covering,  besides 
very  large  quantities  of  ready  asphalt  roofings,  such 
as  Rawhide,  Ajax,  Rubber  Surfaced,  Flint,  Pebble  or 
Marble  Coated,  in  short,  practically  every  known  kind. 

Every  foot — every  piece — of  this  Roofing,  either 
steel,  or  the  kind  known  as  Ready  Roofing,  is  brand 
new,  just  as  it  comes  from  the  manufacturers.  Not 
a  piece  of  it  has  ever  been  used— it’s  all  new,  fresh, 
perfect  stock. 

Therefore  it  doesn’t  make  a  particle  of  difference 
to  us  what  kind  or  make  of  roofing  you  have  in  mind 
to  buy,  we  just  want  to  impress  upon  you  the  im¬ 
portant  fact  that  we  have  ALL  YOU  WANT  OF 
THAT  PARTICULAR  STYLE  at  prices  which  are 
just  impossible  to  equal  elsewhere. 

Don’t  Be  Afraid  of  Our  Low  Prices 

Don’t  think  that  just  because  our  roofing  prices 
are  so  far  below  any  you  ever  heard  of  that  there’s 
something  the  matter  with  the  roofing— that  it’s  off 
quality,  shoddy,  second  hand  or  defective  in  any 
way,  because  it  isn’t.  And  don’t  let  any  dealer 
tell  you  that  his  roofing  is  a  better  grade  or  will  wear 
better  or  longer  or  look  better,  because  it  won’t. 
Don’t  you  stand  for  ANY  trumped-up  arguments  of 
that  kind.  Just  send  for  samples;  COMPARE  our 
samples  with  any  other  roofing  offered  you.  It 
doesn’t  take  an  expert  to  judge  roofing.  You  can 
easily  see  that  it  matches  up  with  any  roofing  on  the 
market,  no  matter  what  its  trade  name.  Then— the 
only  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  beat  our  price.  And 
we  challenge  you  to  do  it!  Yes,  we’ll  even  go  further 


than  that — we  challenge  any  dealer  or  any  roofing 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States  to  quote  you  prices 
on  roofing,  quality  for  quality,  anywhere  near  as 
low  as  these  prices. 

Why  These  Low  Prices  are  Possible 

We  are  known  the  world  over  as  the  World’s 
Greatest  Price  Wreckers.  Twenty  years  ago  under 
the  name  of  the  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Company, 
we  started  this  business  of  buying  up  Bankrupt,  Re¬ 
ceivers’  and  Sheriffs’  Sales.  The  plan  and  idea  were 
so  good  and  took  so  well  with  the  buying  public  that 
we  jumped  into  immediate  prominence,  until  today 
the  name  of  the  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Company 


Every  kind  of  depend - 
able  Roofing  known  to 
the  trade  is  included  in 
this  sale— all  kinds  of 
steel  and  iron  Roofing ,  all 
kinds  of  Prepared  Roof - 
ing  at  prices  far  below 
any  ever  before  quoted . 


is  world  wide.  We  have  been  smashing  prices  ever 
since  and  we’re  still  at  it,  harder  than  ever.  This 
roofing  is  part  of  recent  enormous  purchases  which 
we  snapped  up  for  spot  cash  at  prices  which  en¬ 
able  us  to  pass  it  along  to  you  at  amazingly  low  prices. 

We  can  sell  at  these  low  prices  only  as  long  as 
these  lots  last  — therefore  we  urge  you  to  supply 
your  needs  NOW  even  though  you  lay  it  aside  for 


future  use,  or  we  will  lay  it  aside  for  you  on  your  or¬ 
der.  The  saving  will  warrant  you  anticipating  your 
roofing  needs  for  months  or  even  years  to  come. 

Just  remember  that  we  can  supply  your  EVERY 
roofing  need.  There  isn’t  a  kind  of  roofing  manufac¬ 
tured  that  we  can’t  supply  you  with  at  less  than 
regular  prices.  We  positively  guarantee  this. 

A  Word  of  Explanation 

Our  capital  stock  is  now  $10,000,000.  The  Chicago 
House  Wrecking  Co.,  that  is  owned  by  Harris  Bros. 
Co.,  has  been  in  business  for  20  years.  We  are  well 
and  favorably  known  throughout  the  world.  Our 
honest  dealings  of  the  past  have  made  us  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  friends  andcustomers.  Youmaydepend 
upon  it  thateach  statement  made  in  this  advertisement 
will  be  carried  out.  We  guarantee  our  representations 
absolutely.  When  you  deal  with  us  you  can  do  so  in 
the  confidence  that  you  will  get  just  what  you  pur¬ 
chase.  Do  not  hesitate  to  buy  from  this  Company. 
We  guarantee  absolute  and  complete  satisfaction. 
There  is  no  half  way  about  this  guarantee.  Every 
purchase  you  make  from  us  will  be  exactly  as  repre¬ 
sented,  or  we  will  make  suck  just  amends  as  are  within 
human  power.  We  will  take  back  any  unsatisfactory  goods 
bought  from  us,  and  prepay  freight  charges  both  ways.  We 
refer  as  to  our  responsibility  to  the  publisher  of  this  or 
any  other  paper,  any  bank  and  to  the  public  at  large. 

Our  Stock  Includes 
Practically  Everything 

We  have  everything  under  the  sun.  It  is,  in  truth, from 
needles  to  locomotives.  Itmakes  no  difference whatyour 
wants,  we  can  unquestionably  supply  them;  and  if  so,  at  a 
very  material  saving.  Wo  sell,  for  instance,  building  ma¬ 
terial,  lumber,  roofing,  wire  and  fencing,  hardware,  plumb¬ 
ing  materials,  heating  apparatus,  furniture,  household 
goods,  groceries,  clothing,  dry  goods,  shoes,  sporting 
goods,  harness  and  vehicles,  jewelry,  sewing  machines— 
and  practically  anything  that  you  can  think  of.  Keep  in 
touch  with  us.  Take  advantage  of  opportunities  such  as 
we  offer.  This  is  decidedly  to  your  advantage,  because 
it  enables  us  to  quote— 


Prices  Lower  Than  Ever  Before  In  The  History  Of  This  Business 

Special  Sale  Catalogs 

Freight  Prepaid  Prices 


Never  before  have  you  been  able  to  participate  in  such 
a  sensational,  price-smashing  roofing  sale  as  this.  It 
affords  you  the  opportunity  of  a  life  time  to  buy  any 
style  of  roofing  you  desire  at  a  mere  fraction  of  its  real 
value.  Merely  as  an  indication  of  how  hard  we  have 
smashed  prices  for  this 

we  quote  here  a  few  items 
These  will  serve  to  give 
you  a  fair  idea  of  how 
much  you  can  save  by 
sending  us  your  order  at  once.  Even 
if  you  can’t  use  it  now,  send  us  your 
order  for  later  delivery.  The  point  is 
— lake  advantage  of  these  prices  and  get  some  of  this  roofing 
while  it  lasts. 


S Tilth BI-ICU.  iJllGCJD  lUi  LHIO 

SPECIAL 
SALE 


iy4ca 


CORRUGATED 
ROOFING  Per 

Here  is  a  real  opportunity  to  save  big  money  on  cor¬ 
rugated  steel  roofing.  We  are  pricing  it  as  low  as 
lXc  per  square  foot— a  price  heretofore  unknown. 
If  you  are  interested  in  this  item  place  an  X  mark  in 
square  above,  tear  out  this  page  and  mail  it  to  us.  We 
will  at  once  send  you  free  samples. 

GALVANIZED  STEEL 


ROOFING  Per 

Here  is  a  lot  of  genuine  galvanized  corrugated  new 
roofing  and  siding  that  will  give  good  and  lasting  service. 
Galvanized  roofing  is  practically  rust  proof,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  This  same  grade  comes  also  in  crimped, 
standing  seam,  and  brick  siding.  W rite  us  today  for  free 
samples. 

Best  Rubber  Surfaced  r-. 

Roofing,  103  Sq-  Ft-  u 

Many  people  will  use  nothing  but  Ready  Roofing  and 

for  them  we  have  a  bargain  proposition  that  no  one  else 
can  equal.  We  will  furnish  you  the  very  highest  qualities 
of  every  kind  of  Ready  Roofing  at  prices  unequalled  any¬ 
where.  Prices  as  low  as  62  cents  for  full  roll  of  108  square 
feet  including  necessary  cement  and  caps  to  lay.  Let  us 
quote  you  complete  prices  on  all  your  roofing  needs. 

We  have  every  grade  of  Ready  Roofing,  in  1, 2and  8  ply. 
Included  in  our  special  sale  lot  is  a  quantityof  the  famous 

Rawhide  Ready  Roofing  □ 

As  tough  as  its  name.  Nothing  finer  on  the  market  at 
any  price.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  tougher,  stronger, 
better  appearing  ready  roofing  than  this.  The  body  is 
finest  quality  tough-flbered  felt,  saturated  and  re-satura- 
ted  with  genuine  Trinidad  Asphalt— the  best,  most  dura 
ble  water-proof  substance  known.  The  surface  is 
coated  with  sand,  gravel,  pebbles,  flint  or  marble  as 


on  this  or  any  other  grade  of  Ready  Roofing  or  Galva¬ 
nized  Steel  Roofing  wiatwill  simply  amaze  you.  Be  sure 
to  send  for  free  samples  of  the  kind  of  roofing  you  are 
thinking  of  buying  and  get  our  prices.  Remember,  we 
stand  back  of  every  last  bit  of  any  and  all  of  this  roofing 
to  the  fullest  extent  and  guarantee  it  with  the  entire 
strength  of  our  $10,000,000  capital.  We  want  to  make  it 
clear  to  you  that  never  before  have  we  or  anyone  else 
been  placed  in  a  position  to  offer  every  kind  of  roofing  at 
anywhere  near  these  special  prices. 


Special  Sale  of  Wire 
And  Desirable  Odds  and  Ends 


□ 


Included  with,  and  as  a  part  of  our  recent  roofing  pur¬ 
chase  was  a  lot  of  brand  new  Barb  Wire,  Smooth  Galvan¬ 
ized  Wire,  Woven  Wire  Fencing,  Wire  Gates,  Nails  of 
every  kind  and  size,  Nuts,  Bolts  and  Screws.  If  you  can 
use  any  of  this  material  let  us  know  your  wants  and  as 
long*as  the  supply  lasts  we  will  quote  you  prices  that 
mean  a  remarkable  saving.  Mind  you,  this  is  all  brand 
new  material— perfect  in  every  respect,  and  is  so  guaran¬ 
teed  by  us. 

Lumber  and  Building  Material  □ 

We  also  have  to  offer  during  this  special  sale  and  as 
ong  as  the  supply  lasts,  a  quantity  of  all  sizes,  lengths 
and  kinds  of  lumber,  every  piece  guaranteed  brand  new, 
fresh,  clean  stock.  Also  complete  assortments  of  sash, 
doors,  and  everything  in  the  line  of  millwork.  Send  us 
your  lumber  and  building  material  requirements  for  our 
estimate  and  as  long  as  this  supply  lasts  we  will  quote 
you  astonishingly  low  prices. 

Send  For  Free  Roofing  Catalog 
and  Samples 

Remember,  we  can  give  you  these  extraordinary  bar¬ 
gains  only  because  we  made  a  truly  remarkable  purchase. 
Such  a  wonderful  roofing  chance  never  occurred  before— 
maybe  never  again!'  It  is  your  one  BIG  opportunity — 
don’t  pass  it  byl!  Send  at  once  for  our  Roofing  Catalog, 
Free  Samples  and  Full  Instructions  for  Laying  Roof.  No 
need  writing  a  letter,  just  put  an  X  in  the  squares  oppo¬ 
site  the  items  in  which  you  are  interested,  tear  out  this 
entire  page,  sign  your  name  and  address  on  the  margin 
of  the  page  and  mail  to  us.  We  will  understand  that  you 
simply  want  full  information,  samples,  prices  and  speci¬ 
fications  which  will  be  sent  you  at  once,  prepaid. 


Anticipating  that  this  sale  would  be  of  tremendous 
importance  to  our  thousands  of  customers  all  over  the 
country,  we  have  issued  a  number  of  Special  Catalogs 
each  of  which  accurately  illustrates  and  describes  some 
special  line  of  merchandise.  In  this  advertisement  we 
have  tried  to  impress  upon  you  the  genuine  importance 
of  this  remarkable  sale  and  our  reasons  for  putting  it  on 
at  this  time.  Lack  of  space  has  prevented  any  but  the 
merest  hint  of  the  wonderful  bargains  thathere  await  you. 
Send  for  a  few  of  our  Special  Sales  Catalogs— there  will  be 
spread  before  you  such  an  array  of  money-saving  bargains 
as  will  cause  you  to  fairly  gasp  with  astonishment. 

There  is  our  Roofing  Book,  for  instance;  gives  more 
valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  Roofing  than  any 
other  similar  book  published.  Then  there  is  our  Heating 
Book  which  illustrates  and  describes  the  best,  most  per¬ 
fect,  up-to-date  hot  water,  steam  and  hot  air  heat¬ 
ing  plants  adapted  for  every  kind  of  building.  Our  special 
Plumbing  Book  treats  similarly  of  the  plumbing  question. 
Our  Wire  and  Fencing,  Furniture  and  House  Furnish¬ 
ings,  Machinery,  and  other  Special  books  are  all  full  of 
wonderful  money-saving  bargains.  You  may  have  any  or 
ALL  of  them  free. 

No  Advance  Deposit  Required 

This  is  your  chance  to  lay  in  your  roofing,  wire,  lum¬ 
ber  and  building  material  supplies  at  a  tremendous  sav¬ 
ing.  But  if  you  want  to  get  your  share  of  these  bargains, 
you  must  send  in  your  reservation  at  once.  We  want  you 
to  realize  that  this  is  a  very  unusual  offer,  and  we  want 
to  treat  all  our  friends  alike,  but  while  we  have  what 
would  be  a  large  stock  for  any  other  concern,  remember 
that  we  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  customers  all 
over  the  country  who  regularly  watch  for  our  advertise¬ 
ments  for  special  bargains  for  home  and  farm.  We  have 
never  before  offered  such  wonderful  values.  We  expect 
even  our  big  supply  of  these  goods  will  be  eagerly 
grabbed  up  by  our  regular  customers  who  never  buy  a 
thing  until  they  get  our  prices.  Just  state  about  when 
you  will  want  your  supply  and  we  will  hold  it  for  you 
without  deposit,  or  wo  will  make  immediate  shipment. 

|  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co-^ 

We  were  formerly  known  as  the  Chicago  House  W  reckr 
ing  Company;  this  organization  is  now  being  operated 
under  the  name  of  its  owners,  the  Plarris  Brothers,  as  the 
Harris  Brothers  Company.  There  is  no  change  in  our 
policy  or  in  our  business  methods — we  promise  the  same 
careful  attention  to  your  wants  as  heretofore.  Our  capi¬ 
tal  is  now  $10,000  000. 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO., 


Dept.  BS  37 
35th  and  Iron  Sts. 


Chicago 


A  COW  CLEARING-HOUSE 
For  New  England  Milk  Producers. 

The  stockyards  at  Brighton.  Mass.,  are  located 
about  five  miles  from  the  business  center  of  Boston. 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  group  of  pictures  taken  at 
unloading  and  yarding  time  on  a  recent  Tuesday, 
there  is  a  miscellaneous  business  in  calves,  sheep. 


conditions  which  made  milk  production  unprofitable. 
When  the  margin  of  profit  between  the  cost  of  feed 
and  labor  and  the  price  of  milk  is  small,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  scrub  or  semi-scrub  cows  are  out  of  the 
question.  They  are  unskilled  labor  working  at  a 
job  where  skilled  labor  is  needed.  Hence  a  weeding 
out  process  has  been  going  on.  Some  have  merely 
sold  the  unprofitable  cows  and  gone  into  other  lines 


A  man  who  wanted  say  five  or  ten  good  cows 
might  find  them  after  searching  for  a  day  or  two 
in  his  own  or  neighboring  counties,  but  the  chances 
would  be  against  it  unless  in  a  section  where  raising 
cows  for  market  was  a  standard  industry.  From  such 
needs  cow  markets  like  that  at  Brighton  have  grown, 
and,  instead  of  going  to  his  neighboring  town  or 
county,  the  farmer  who  wants  a  few  cows  goes  to 
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SCENES  AT  THE  STOCKYARDS  AT  BRIGHTON,  MASS. 


Fig.  417. 


hogs,  fat  steers,  an  occasional  “long-liorn,”  and  b 
'  ""  s,  sent  to  the  block  because  whatever  dairy  u 
fulness  they  may  have  had  is  over.  But  by  far  I 
greatest  volume  of  trade  is  in  milch  cows,  and  it 

lor  tlli>s  feature  that  the  Brighton  stockyards  i 
known  all  over  the  East. 


Dairying 
land — some 
°f  the  man 


has  had  its  ups  and  downs  in  New  Eng- 
quite  serious  downs — partly  the  fault 
or  the  cow,  and  partly  because  of  market 


of  farming,  and  others  have  been  re-stocking  with 
better  animals,  carrying  more  or  less  pure  blood  of 
the  breeds  they  represent.  Men  willing  to  take  time 
in  developing  a  dairy  herd  have  started  with  a  pure¬ 
bred  sire  and  a  few  cows,  and  built  on  this  founda¬ 
tion  as  largely  as  they  saw  fit.  But  many  want 
quicker  results  than  this,  and  on  their  demand  the 
business  of  raising-  cows  for  sale  has  been  developed 
to  large  proportions. 


Boston,  practically  certain  that  he  will  find  what  is 
desired  among  the  hundreds  of  animals  sent  there 
from  New  England  and  Northern  New  York.  Every 
Tuesday  the  stock  trains  unload  in  the  yards  at 
Brighton,  and  \\  atertowu,  which  is  a  short  distance 
away,  a  large  number  of  cows.  About  S00  were  on 
hand  the  day  these  notes  were  made,  many  picked 
np  by  speculators,  who  with  their  men  are  continu¬ 
ally  traveling  through  the  farming  sections  and 
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others  shipped  in  to  be  sold  on  commission  by  the 
various  dealers  who  do  business  there. 

After  the  cows  are  unloaded,  sorted  and  weighed, 
if  desired,  they  are  put  in  the  sale  barn,  a  building 
containing  about  1.000  stanchions,  light,  clean,  well 
ventilated  and  with  ample  room  for  feeding  and 
handling.  One  part  of  this  sale  barn,  vacant  at  the 
time,  is  shown  in  Fig.  41S.  The  various  dealers 
have  whatever  stanchion  space  is  needed,  hanging 
signs  showing  where  their  stock  is.  Their  men 
spend  a  good  part  of  Tuesday  cleaning  the  cows  with 
brush  and  currycomb,  milking  when  necessary,  and 
getting  them  in  proper  condition  for  sale.  Some 
have  lain  in  tilth  at  their  previous  homes  or  on  the 
cars  and  others  have  had  better  care,  but  all  are 
improved  by  thorough  work  with  the  brush. 

During  the  year  a  good  many  purebred  registered 
cows  find  their  way  to  the  Brighton  market.  Among 
the  800  seen  at  this  time  were  some  registered  IIol- 
steius,  grades  of  all  the  dairy  breeds,  and  a  few 
mongrels,  but  in  the  entire  lot  not  one  that  could 
properly  be  called  a  scrub.  Some  business  is  done 
Tuesday,  but  Wednesday  is  the  great  sale  day.  The 
buyers  are  large  dairymen,  general  farmers,  specula¬ 
tors,  and  men  who  come  to  Boston  to  buy  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  neighbors,  and  most  of  them  men 
who  “know  a  cow.”  The  trade  varies  from  week  to 
week.  Sometimes  it  is  a  little  dull,  and  at  others 
the  barns  are  full  of  buyers.  Prices  range  from  $40 
to  $150  during  the  year,  a  great  many  bringing  from 
$05  to  $75.  This  market  is  a  weekly  live  stock  show 
well  worth  seeing  by  anyone  interested  in  business 
cows  and  their  points. 

These  yards  are  run  by  a  company,  fixed  charges 
being  made  for  whatever  privileges  are  used.  Yard¬ 
age  charges,  including  weighing,  at  present  are  10 
cents  each  for  cattle,  and  six  cents  for  calves,  sheep, 
lambs  and  hogs.  Sale  barn  charges  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  are  35  ceuts  per  head  for  cattle  when 
the  owner  furnishes  his  own  feed,  or  85  cents  if  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  stock  yards  company. 

DRONE  PEACH  TREES— THE  CAUSE. 

Prof.  Shamel’s  report  of  Babcock-testing  peach 
and  apple  trees  is  quite  interesting.  But  he  fails 
to  tell  us  how  it  comes  that  those  loafer  trees  exist. 
The  writer  has  seen  it  repeatedly  stated,  and  has 
cause  to  believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  stock  has 
a  decided  influence  on  the  bud  or  graft  inserted  in 
it.  May  we  not  look  for  the  cause  of  the  drone’s 
existence  in  this  direction?  Let  us  see.  Among  a  lot 
of  new  varieties  for  a  test  orchard,  that  we  set  out 
in  1884,  there  was  one  tree  of  the  Elberta  peach. 
Wheii  these  trees  came  into  bearing  the  kind  named 
was  so  much  finer  than  any  other  peach  we  had  then 
seen,  that  arrangements  were  at  once  made  to  grow 
enough  trees  of  this  Elberta  to  plant  a  number  of 
acres.  The  seedlings  were  all  grown  from  good 
healthy  pits  and  budded,  this  one  Elberta  tree  supply¬ 
ing  the  buds  for  the  whole  lot.  As  these  trees  grew 
and  had  borne  a  number  of  crops,  there  were 
among  the  lot,  over  about  five  acres,  two  trees 
that  were  decidedly  different  from  any  of  the 
rest.  One  was  an  enormous  grower,  greatly 
outgrowing  all  the  rest.  It  was  as  produc¬ 
tive  as  the  best,  with  the  fruit  regular  shape,  extra 
large  and  fine.  In  the  next  row  adjoining  this  supe¬ 
rior  tree  stood  another  planted  at  the  same  time 
that,  while  apparently  healthy,  got  to  be  only  about 
10  feet  high,  with  spread  in  proportion.  This  tree 
would  never  produce  more  than  a  good  half  crop, 
with  the  fruit  quite  different  in  shape  from  the  rest, 
it  being  rounder.  In  flavor  and  color  it  was  a  true 
Elberta.  These  two  trees  stood  only  24  feet  apart 
on  same  kind  of  land,  yet  such  a  vast  difference. 

Now  for  another  case:  We  have  in  the  South, 
even  at  this  day.  many  people  who  contend  that  in 
order  to  have  the  very  best  tree  possible  the  seeds 
'  should  be  planted  where  the  trees  are  to  remain. 
In  order  to  give  this  theory  a  test  a  volunteer  peach 
seedling  that  came  up  about  the  woodpile  among  a 
lot  of  rotten  chips,  old  junk,  etc.,  was  allowed  to 
stand,  and  it,  at  the  proper  time,  was  also 
budded  with  buds  from  this  original  Elberta 
tree.  Now  while  this  tree  in  its  favorable 

location  grew  as  fine  as  could  be  wished,  at  no  time 
would  it  bear  more  than  a  dozen  or  so  of  ordinary¬ 
sized  Elberta  peaches  a  year.  The  tree  during  its 
lifetime  of  about  14  years  had  never  brought  as 
much  as  a  bushel  of  fruit  all  told,  while  the  other 
fine  tree  first  mentioned,  had  some  years  brought 
as  high  as  10  bushels  of  first-class  fruit.  These 
trees  all  being  healthy  and  being  budded  with  buds 
from  the  same  tree,  and  their  performance  being  so 
different  from  any  ordinary  trees  of  same  variety, 
does  it  not  appear  that  the  stocks  they  were  worked 
on,  must  have  had  some  influence  to  cause  such 
differences? 

According  to  my  observation  many  trees  as  they 
come  from  some  nursery  are  doomed  to  be  failures, 
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owing  to  more  or  less  disease  in  the  roots  they  are 
worked  on.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with 
peaches  in  our  southern  country  than  other  fruit, 
and  it  all  comes  about  in  this  way.  As  I  am  in¬ 
formed.  it  is  a  common  practice  in  some  places  for 
children  to  go  over  the  orchards  at  the  end  of  the 
season  and  pick  up  the  peach  pits  scattered  about 
to  be  sold  to  nurserymen  for  planting.  When  we 
come  to  think  of,  it  is  only  the  sorry  fruit,  mostly 
that  is  not  fit  for  use  or  for  market,  that  is  allowed 
to  go  to  waste.  Thus  we  get  seeds  from  trees  either 
starved  or  diseased.  In  either  case,  stocks  grown 
from  such  seeds,  cannot  possess  the  vitality  required 
to  produce  high-class  stock,  such  as  are  needed  for  a 
profitable  orchard.  There  is  less  danger  of  diseased 
stocks  where  pits  are  got  from  the  canneries,  be¬ 
cause  peaches  fit  to  can  must  have  some  size,  and 
such  only  come  from  healthy  trees.  In  order  to  be 
on  the  safe  side  it  is  well  not  only  to  plant  healthy 
seeds  for  stocks,  but  also  to  propagate  only  from 
well-known  profitable  bearing  trees.  Thus,  we  may 
reduce  the  number  of  drones  in  our  orchards. 

Texas.  J.  w.  stubenkauch. 

HANDLING  A  MUCK  SWAMP. 

I  have  a  piece  of  ground,  20  acres,  with  a  pond  of 
water  in  the  center;  land  partly  drained  by  ditches.  I 
think  the  whole  could  be  drained,  possibly  pond  and  all, 
by  a  sufficiently  deep  ditch.  This  whole  tract,  as  far 
as  we  investigated  and  wherever  we  tested,  was  com¬ 
posed  of  a  very  black  dirt  or  muck  and  probably  many 
feet  thick.  I  pushed  a  stick  down  without  difficult  three 
feet  and  it  was  the  same  black  stuff  as  far  as  I  went 
down.  Let  me  know  what  you  may  think  as  to  the 
value  or  productiveness  of  this  kind  of  soil,  or  the  kind 
of  crops  it  ought  to  produce  best.  It  certainly  looks 
rich  enough  to  grow  hair  on  a  bald  head.  B.  L.  M. 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 

This  is  the  season  when  so  many  farmers  begin 
to  talk  “muck.”  There  is  a  general  belief  that  the 
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black  soil  found  in  swamps  and  low  places  is  rich  in 
plant  food.  This  belief  is  based  on  the  color  and 
appearance  of  this  soil,  and  the  general  idea  that 
plant  food  is  washed  away  from  the  hills  and  settled 
in  the  low  places.  This  black  soil  is  called  “muck,” 
and  it  is  rich  in  nitrogen.  Some  samples  contain 
three  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  stable  manure,  but 
the  average  contains  about  the  same  amount  as  ordi¬ 
nary  barnyard  dung.  There  is  very  little  phosphoric 
acid,  and  still  less  potash  in  the  muck.  Every  one 
knows  that  if  you  put  20  loads  of  manure  on  an  acre 
of  land  you  can  grow  a  good  crop.  Put  20  loads  of 
raw  muck  right  out  of  the  swamp  on  another  acre  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  you  will  raise  as  much  as  you  would 
on  the  bare  soil  with  nothing  added.  Why  not — ■ 
since  you  say  the  muck  adds  as  much  nitrogen  as 
the  manure?  The  nitrogen  in  the  manure  or  at  least 
part  of  it,  is  available,  while  the  manure  itself  is 
alkaline.  The  muck  on  the  other  hand  is  sour,  and 
its  nitrogen  in  such  forms  that  plants  cannot  touch 
it.  The  muck  must  be  sweetened,  or  we  may  say 
“cooked’!  before  it  will  act  as  manure.  Thus  this 
20-acre  swamp  of  deep  rich  soil  may  contain  many 
tons  of  nitrogen,  and  yet  be  unable  to  produce  any¬ 
thing  except  coarse,  wild  grass  until  the  soil  is 
sweetened  and  “cooked.” 

A  good  system  of  drain  tile  will  take  the  water 
out  of  that  soil  and  reduce  the  water  level.  This 
lets  in  the  air,  and  of  itself  will  fit  the  soil  so  that 
grasses  like  Red-top  will  grow.  Corn  also  would 
make  a  fair  growth,  but  Timothy  or  clover  will  not 
thrive  in  that  soil  until  it  is  limed.  After  draining 
and  thus  removing  the  water  such  a  swamp  should 
be  plowed.  Then  at  least  one  ton  of  good  slaked 
lime  should  be  used  to  the  acre.  This  is  no  place 
for  ground  limestone — use  burnt  lime  well  slaked, 
and  harrow  it  well  into  the  soil.  This  lime  will 
sweeten  the  soil  and  also  break  it  up,  giving  better 
drainage  and  a  better  texture  to  the  soil.  We  should 
begin  cropping  such  a  swamp  with  corn.  That  is 
the  best  cleaning-up  crop  for  new  land.  On  a  limed 
swamp,  well  drained,  corn  will  make  a  fine,  large 
stock  but  a  poor  ear,  and  will  keep  growing  so  long 
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that  little  grain  will  ripen  before  frost.  That  is  be¬ 
cause  there  is  too  much  nitrogen  in  proportion  to 
the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  proper  treatment 
is  to  make  a  “balance”  by  using  chemicals  which  sup¬ 
ply  the  needed  plant  food.  A  mixture  of  one  part 
muriate  of  potash  and  three  parts  of  acid  phosphate 
by  weight  used  in  the  hill  or  drill  on  svch  soil  will 
give  a  fine  corn  crop.  Following  this  corn  crop  Tim¬ 
othy  and  clover  can  be  seeded,  or  potatoes,  onions, 
celery  or  other  garden  crops  may  follow.  In  all 
cases  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  should  be  used  in 
the  form  of  chemicals  and  lime  applied  every  three 
or  four  years.  In  fertilizing  such  muck  soils  the 
thing  to  remember  is  that  there  is  an  abundance  of 
organic  nitrogen  and  not  much  of  anything  else. 
You  must  add  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  and  it  will 
usually  pay  also  to  use  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate 
of  soda  to  provide  available  nitrogen. 

If  you  want  to  use  this  black  soil  as  the  basis  of  a 
fertilizer  to  be  used  on  other  parts  of  the  farm  the 
same  general  principles  are  to  be  observed.  The 
muck  must  be  limed  and  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
used  with  it.  From  now  on  through  the  Winter  the 
muck  may  be  hauled  out  and  left  in  piles  about  eight 
feet  wide,  four  or  five  feet  high  and  as  long  as 
needed.  It  is  easiest  to  drive  up  along  the  pile  and 
dump  the  load.  As  each  load  is  put  on  the  pile 
scatter  100  pounds  of  good  slaked  lime  over  the 
muck.  This  will  start  fermentation.  During  the 
Winter  if  possible  fork  the  piles  over,  beginning  at 
one  end  and  throwing  the  muck,  one  forkful  at  a 
time,  in  a  new  pile  behind  the  worker.  In  the  Spring 
this  will  leave  the  muck  fine  and  crumbly,  and  it 
may  be  used  wherever  manure  is  needed.  There 
should  be  used  with  it  for  a  crop  like  corn  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  potash  and  acid  phosphate  mentioned  above, 
and  for  potatoes,  oats  or  grass  about  100  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  per  acre. 

A  CONSIDERATION  OF  PLOWING. 

Part  II. 

By  plowing  soil  in  the  Fall  and  working  it  up  in 
the  Spring  with  the  disk  harrow,  it  can  be  got  ready 
for  crops  much  earlier  than  is  possible  where  plow¬ 
ing  is  put  off  until  Spring.  As  soon  as  it  is  dry 
enough  to  work,  the  disk  can  be  quickly  run  over 
it  and  it  is  soon  ready  for  planting.  The  greatest 
advantage  to  Fall  plowing,  however,  is  in  the  in¬ 
creased  supply  of  moisture  which  is  thereby  secured 
for  the  growing  crop.  There  are  at  least  two  ways 
in  which  such  a  supply  is  assured.  In  the  first  place, 
the  loose  soil  acts  as  a  mulch  to  the  subsoil  during 
the 'late  Fall  and  early  Spring  and  also  adds  to  the 
absorptive  power  of  the  soil  during  the  Winter,  so 
that  at  corn-planting  time  the  Fall-plowed  soil  con¬ 
tains  more  water  than  that  not  plowed.  The  late 
Prof.  King,  of  Wisconsin,  reports  observing  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  as  much  as  six  pounds  of  water  per  square 
foot  on  May  14.  In  the  second  place  a  larger  supply 
of  water  is  assured  in  the  Fall-plowed  land  because 
of  the  promptitude  with  which  it  can  be  gone  over 
and  have  a  mulch  established  just  as  soon  in  the 
Spring  as  it  will  work.  It  takes  much  longer  to  get 
land  plowed,  and  until  the  surface  is  stirred,  the 
sunshine  and  the  winds  are  sucking  tons  and  tons 
of  water  from  each  acre.  There  are  also  some  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  practice  of  plowing  in  the  Fall,  the 
chief  of  which  is  that  it  exposes  the  soil  too  much 
to  washing  during  the  Winter.  In  hilly  or  steeply 
rolling  land,  there  is  force  to  the  argument,  and 
plowing  should  be  put  off  until  Spring;  but  in  many 
places  the  argument  is  used  where  it  is  really  not 
applicable.  There  are  certainly  many  places  where 
it  would  be  an  improvement  in  farming  practice  to 
plow  in  the  Fall  instead  of  in  the  Spring. 

In  the  actual  process  of  plowing,  one  of  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  a  good  job  is  that  the  furrow  be  deep. 
Thinking  farmers  are  pretty  well  agreed  on  this 
point.  Most  of  the  food  materials  which  the  crop 
secures  from  the  ground  come  from  the  furrow  slice. 
The  subsoil  in  many  soils  is  closely  packed,  hard, 
and  often  sour.  There  is  usually  a  characteristic 
difference  beteweu  soil  and  subsoil,  and  the  line  be¬ 
tween  the  two  is  most  often  just  at  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow  slice.  It  is  easily  seen,  therefore,  how 
very  important  it  is  that  the  furrow  slice  be  deep. 
The  deepening  of  a  shallow  furrow  slice  is  not  an 
easy  matter,  however.  It  is  not  a  safe  plan  to  bring 
to  the  surface  at  once  a  large  amount  of  subsoil, 
because  it  has  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  crop,  and 
it  makes  cultivation  more  difficult  because  of  its 
sticky  nature.  The  best  way  to  deepen  such  a  soil 
is  to  make  the  furrow  slice  gradually  deeper — say, 
one-half  inch  at  a  plowing — until  the  desired  depth 
is  reached.  The  raw  subsoil  thus  becomes  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  the  surface  soil  in  small  quan¬ 
tities.  so  that  the  first  portion  has  had  time  to 
weather  into  good,  productive  soil  before  more  is 
added.  It  is  an  advantage,  when  deepening  a  soil, 
to  plow  in  the  Fall.  h.  e.  hern. 
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SELLING  A  PEACH  CROP. 
Experience  from  Northern  New  Jersey 

The  two  pictures  shown  on  this  page,  Figs.  419 
and  420,  were  taken  in  and  near  the  orchard  of  a 
Bergen  County  peach  grower.  There  was  a  heavy 
crop  of  Elbertas  this  year,  which  had  to  be  picked 
and  handled  within  a  few  days.  At  the  local  whole¬ 
sale  market  of  Paterson  the  peaches  were  poured 
into  this  city  until  there  was  a  genuine  glut,  and 
prices  for  high-class  fruit  fell  to  00  cents  a  basket 
and  less.  In  previous  seasons  there  would  not  have 
been  much  relief  from  this  trouble,  as  the  cost  of 
hauling  peaches  to  other  markets,  or  of  shipping 
them  by  local  freight  would  have  been  excessive. 
Mere  is  where  the  motor  truck  came  into  the  game 
to  help  distribution  and 
save  the  price.  By 
using  such  motor  trucks 
as  are  shown  in  this 
picture,  this  peach 
grower  was  able  to  hus¬ 
tle  his  crop  away  to  the 
market  in  Newark, 
where  the  peaches  sold 
through  commission  men 
at  $1  a  basket.  The 
ability  to  shoot  this 
crop  off  rapidly  without 
waiting  for  railroad 
train  service,  or  depend¬ 
ing  on  horse  drawn 
vehicles  was  what  gave 
this  man  an  advantage, 
and  it  is  along  this  road 
that  fruit  growers  of  the 
future  are  to  obtain  a 
better  distribution  of 
their  products. 

The  other  picture 
shows  still  another  way 
of  disposing  of  such  a 


The  application  of  this  knowledge  is  profitable. 
The  following  imaginary  instance  will  illustrate 
ideal  conditions :  A  farmer,  successful  in  other  lines, 
keeps  100  chickens,  perhaps  because  his  grandfather 
kept  about  that  number  ;  as  other  activities  occupy 
his  time  and  thoughts,  the  hens  barely  pay  their 
cost.  The  hired  man  being  capable  and  interested, 
is  offered  half  the  profit  for  making  them  more  pro¬ 
ductive.  The  result  is  .$1  per  hen  profit  and  mutual 
benefit. 

If  ideal  circumstances  are  rare  it  is  universally 
true  that  “two  heads  are  better  than  one.”  A  branch 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  has  “suggestion  boxes,” 
much  like  mail  boxes,  conveniently  placed  to  en¬ 
courage  even  the  humblest  employees  to  offer  their 
ideas  for  semi-annual  prizes,  and  this  in  addition 


crop.  Through  all  the  districts  within  40  miles  of 
New  York  City,  and  in  some  cases  far  beyond,  the 
roads  are  excellent,  and  this  means  a  long  proces¬ 
sion  of  automobiles.  People  go  rushing  through  the 
country  for  pleasure  or  business.  Twenty  years  ago 
a  man  with  his  family  might  take  a  walk  of  an 
afternoon  of  perhaps  two  or  three  miles  from  his 
home.  The  same  man  will  now  step  into  his  motor 
car  and  make  a  run  of  40  or  50  miles,  and  in  taking 
this  run  he  passes  by  many  farms  and  orchards. 
The  picture  shows  how  this  peach  grower  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  situation.  A  good  display  of  fruit 
was  made  along  the  road,  and  the  signs  noted  were 
put  up  along  the  orchards.  It  is  quite  surprising  to 
see  how  many  people  driving  in  cars  observe  these 
signs  and  are  willing  to  stop  and  buy.  Surely 
farmers  who  live  within 
reasonable  distance  of 
the  large  cities  have  a 
good  opportunity  in  this 
to  build  up  a  good  direct 
trade.  This  is  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  the 
producer  is  to  get  close 
lo  the  consumer. 


to  paying  high-priced  department  superintendents 
for  solving  problems  or  stopping  leaks.  Then  there 
are  pensions  to  reward  continuous  service  and 
bonuses  to  induce  individual  effort.  The  steel  com¬ 
pany  would  actually  lose  money  through  saving  the 
cost  of  these  features.  Farmers,  too.  may  lose  or 
fail  to  increase  profits  by  neglecting  to  substantially 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  hired  man’s  effective 
plans  and  efforts  to  increase  production  or  reduce 
expense. 

As  with  most  farming  operations,  details  of  profit- 
sharing  arrangements  will  vary  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  men  concerned.  In  general,  the  study 
of  human  nature  and  the  analysis  of  peculiar  condi¬ 
tions  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  farm  labor.  But 
if  it  is  helpful  to  compare  men’s  labor  with  horses’. 


PROFIT  SHARING 
ON  THE  FARM. 

The  profit-sharing 
plan  recently  suggested 
is  open  to  objection 
from  those  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  the  principle, 
as  well  as  from  the  un¬ 
convinced.  Such  plans 
should  not  be  burdened 
with  sentiment  nor  be 
indefinite;  tried  fully 
and  fairly,  premiums  or 
penalties  s  li  o  u  1  d  be 
based  only  upon  condi¬ 
tions  within  the  hired  man’s  control.  Profit-sharing 
implies  profit-making,  and  where  this  close  connec¬ 
tion  is  carefully  preserved  the  sharing  of  profits  is 
sound  business  and  good  policy. 

Briefly  stated,  the  purchase  of  labor  is  an  invest¬ 
ment  just  as  surely  as  the  purchase  of  a  horse  or 
machine;  to  be  profitable  it  requires  judgment  be- 
i"re  hiring  and  tact  afterward.  If  the  average  man 
receives  $25  and  produces  a  total  of  $.‘50  each  month, 
'rue  economy  lies  in  paying  $80  for  a  $40  man  rather 
han  $22.50  for  a  $25  man.  This  statement  gains  in 
orce  when  the  payment  of  the  five-dollar  premium 
s  conditional  on  a  production  of  ten  dollars  above 
lie  average,  and  “Bill”  is  more  diligent  and  more 
‘  ""tented  when  his  employer’s  interest  is  also  un¬ 
mistakably  his  own. 


THE  MOTOR  TRUCK  HANDLES  A  JERSEY  PEACH  CROP.  Fig.  420. 


no  one  should  carry  the  figure  to  an  illogical  extreme 
bv  thinking  man  is  a  horse.  Even  a  cold-blooded 
scheme  to  transform  men  into  perfect  machines  will 
be  the  more  successful  if  the  employer  bears  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind  that  men  are  perfectly  human,  re¬ 
senting  indignities  even  when  resentment  is  con¬ 
cealed.  gratified  by  the  substance  or  semblance  of 
authority  or  importance,  and  often  more  pleased 
with  a  word  of  merited  praise  or  a  five-dollar  gift 
at  Christmas  than  with  an  involuntary  increase  in 
wages  of  $10  per  year. 

Yet,  at  its  best,  too  much  should  not  be  expected 
from  profit-sharing.  It  is  not  a  fundamental  change; 
the  hired  man’s  lot  will  not  thereby  become  a  fore¬ 
taste  of  heaven,  nor  will  the  labor  problem  be  solved 
with  one  stroke.  The  reason  for  such  a  problem  is. 


perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  causes  which  have  dis¬ 
persed  the  merchant  marine  and  attracted  intelligent 
boys  to  the  cities.  However,  as  an  expedient,  pro¬ 
gressive  way  of  handling  a  farmer's  problem,  profit- 
sharing  seems  to  be  worthy  of  a  trial.  a.  g.  m. 

Ohio.  _ _ 

CHERRY-PICKING  IMPLEMENTS. 

Inventive  turn  of  mind  of  rural  mail  carriers  in 
not  a  few-  instances  has  served  to  aid  farmers  and 
horticulturists  greatly  in  their  work.  Oftentimes 
the  carrier  sees  from  his  buggy  seat  how  a  soil  tiller 
may  be  aided  by  such  and  such  a  contrivance,  and 
he  thinks  it  out  as  he  drives  from  post  to  post  over 
a  25-mile  route.  W.  M.  Gordon,  a  Michigan  mail 
carrier,  invented  both  of  the  contrivances  shown  in 

the  accompanying  pic¬ 
tures,  Figs.  421  and  422. 
One  of  them  is  a  recep¬ 
tacle  for  holding  cher¬ 
ries  after  they  have 
been  picked  from  the 
branch.  This  is  a  can¬ 
vas  •  basket  holding  a 
quart  of  cherries.  A 
leather  band  fits  over 
three  fingers  of  the  left 
hand,  which  is  not  im¬ 
peded  in  the  picking 
process.  The  picker 
drops  the  cherries 
picked  by  either  hand 
into  the  receptacle.  This 
picker  has  been  used 
with  great  success 
through  the  season  of 
this  year.  It  may  be 
used  for  picking  other 
kinds  of  fruit. 

The  other  picture  il- 
Fig.  419.  lustrates  a  pair  of 

shears  designed  for 
cherry  harvesting,  for  most  of  the  growers  adhere 
to  the  custom  of  clipping  the  stems  instead  of  break¬ 
ing  them.  The  shears  have  a  short  lever  so  that  they 
may  be  worked  quickly,  and  they  are  leather-padded 
so  that  the  hand  will  not  become  sore  from  constant 
work.  The  spring  aids  in  the  work  of  opening  the 
shears.  The  marvelous  increase  of  acreage  of  cher¬ 
ries  and  other  small  fruits  in  Grand  Traverse 
County  has  caused  many  expedients  in  the  harvest¬ 
ing  of  resultant  crops.  j.  L.  Graff. 

THE  35-CENT  DOLLAR. 

This  sort  of  a  dollar  is  working  its  way  into  the 
pulpit,  the  press  and  upon  the  platform.  That  is 
because  it  is  unsatisfied.  It  wants  a  share  of  the 
other  (>5  cents,  and  it  will  keep  hunting  until 

it  finds  a  share.  The 
daily  papers  can  help 
by  printing  actual  ex¬ 
amples  like  the  follow¬ 
ing,  taken  from  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  : 

A  Worcester  woman 
telephoned  several  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  city  and 
found  that  she  could  buy 
wild  grapes  for  $1.50  a 
bushel,  and  finally  found 
a  peck  of  good  quality 
for  35  cents,  and  she  or¬ 
dered  the  bargain.  Then 
a  sister  out  in  the  coun¬ 
try  informed  her  by  tele¬ 
phone  that  she  had  just 
bought  a  bushel  of  wild 
grapes  at  Warren  for  50 
cents,  and  she  thought 
that  was  high.  The  com¬ 
merce  in  wild  grapes  is 
not  large,  and  such  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  between 
the  c-ity  and  the  town 
does  not  attract  national 
attention  like  some  inci¬ 
dents  like  that  in  the 
southern  part  of  New 
Jersey,  where  farmers 
have  thrown  tons  of  to¬ 
matoes  into  the  rivers  or  put  them  on  their  lands  for 
fertilizer  because  the  canneries  would  not  pay  over  10 
cents  a  box  for  the  best  .and  got  more  than  they  could 
put  up  at  that  price,  though  they  sent  carloads  of  the 
ripe  fruit  to  southern  canneries  to  have  them  put  up. 
And  all  the  time  the  people  in  Jersey  cities  were  paying 
50  cents  a  box  for  tomatoes  to  use  in  their  homes.  These 
instances  indicate  that  this  country  pays  small  attention 
to  the  possibilities  of  quick  transportation  and  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  city  dealers  to  get  at  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  towns  during  the  crop  seasons.  A  good  deal  more 
evening  up  of  the  products  of  different  sections  might  be 
made  of  general  service  in  holding  down  the  high  cost 
of  living.  There  is  in  most  instances  plenty  of  produc¬ 
tion.  but  a  waste  of  market  possibilities. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  this  idea  constantly  be¬ 
fore  the  public — like  a  human  moving  picture  show. 
The  remedy  will  surely  come  when  the  public  under¬ 
stand  the  situation  and  realize  that  it  is  a  matter 
in  which  everyone  is  concerned. 
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FALL  PLANTING  OF  PEACH  TREES 

Previous  to  last  Fall  I  had  planted 
only  a  few  peach  trees  several  times  in 
the  Fall,  but  with  good  results.  Our 
available  peach  lancT  is  on  a  mountain 
slope,  has  about  the  right  elevation  and 
is  protected  by  woods  adjoining.  Win¬ 
ter  killing  of  peach  wood  very  rarely  oc¬ 
curs  and  I  felt  convinced  that  Fall  plant¬ 
ing  would  be  a  success  on  a  more  exten¬ 
sive  scale.  As  I  am  always  rushed  with 
work  in  Spring  I  decided  to  try  it  any- 
Avay,  so  I  wrote  to  the  nursery  with 
which  I  deal,  asking  them  to  ship  me  a 
block  of  trees  for  Fall  planting.  In  due 
time  the  trees  came  and  were  soon  plant¬ 
ed,  but  not  pruned  till  Spring.  We  had 


THE  FRUIT-PICKER'S  SCISSORS. 

Fig.  421.  See  Page  1103. 

a  comparatively  mild  Winter  and  I  was 
confident  that  the  trees  would  start  ’way 
ahead  of  the  Spring-planted  ones.  Then 
towards  Spring  I  ordered  from  the  same 
firm  another  bunch  of  trees,  half  as 
many  as  the  previous  order.  Spring  was 
early,  so  that  the  trees  arrived  and  were 
planted  before  April  first.  Both  plantings 
had  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  Spring, 
but  the  Summer  has  been  quite  dry  at 
times.  When  pruning  the  Fall  planted 
trees  I  was  surprised  to  find  many  of 
the  tops  dead,  evidently  frozen,  while 
the  stems  or  trunks  were  green.  I  was 
also  surprised  to  see  the  Spring-planted 


THE  FRUIT-PICKER’S  BASKET. 

Fig.  422.  See  Page  1103. 

trees  start  out  ahead  of  the  Fall-planted 
ones.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  latter 
failed  to  grow,  though  some  of  them 
made  a  feeble  start,  only  to  dry  up  later. 
Not  one  of  the  Spring-planted  ones  was 
lost.  The  Elberta  and  Salway  were  hard¬ 
est  to  start,  while  Niagara,  Wonderful 
and  Beers’  Smock  came  through,  all  right. 
Among  10  varieties  about  one-fourth  of 
the  trees  were  lost  as  stated. 

In  correspondence  with  the  nursery¬ 
men  this  Summer  they  agreed  with  me 
that  Fall  planting  of  peach  trees  is  not 
advisable,  for  many  orcliardists  of  which 
they  knew  had  poor  results  from  such 
planting.  Of  course  I  would  have  ap¬ 
preciated  this  information  earlier  in  the 
game,  but  as  I  had  not  asked  them  for 
advice  I  suppose  they  thought  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  let  me  find  it  out  for  myself, 
especially  as  they  have  offered  to  re¬ 
place  the  dead  trees  with  live  ones  the 
next  time  I  order,  without  my  having 


asked  them  to  do  so.  I  feel  that  they 
have  acted  the  part  of  reliable  nursery¬ 
men.  Of  course  I  shall  order  my  peach 
trees  for  Spring  delivery  after  this  un¬ 
less  I  learn  a  better  way  to  make  them 
grow  in  Fall.  However,  I  do  not  re¬ 
gard  this  one  experience  as  conclusive 
evidence  that  Fall  planting  of  peach  trees 
is  of  necessity  always  a  failure. 

Pennsylvania.  david  plank. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  had  varying  re¬ 
sults  with  Fall  planting.  The  best  ap¬ 
ple  trees  we  have  were  planted  in  early 
November,  but  the  trees  were  well  rip¬ 
ened  when  they  came.  Other  trees  with 
soft  unripened  wood  were  killed  by  freez¬ 
ing.  We  think  therefore  that  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  tree  determines  the  matter. 
In  other  ways  it  makes  little  difference 
whether  a  nursery  tree  is  grown  North 
or  South  if  it  is  of  good  size  and  healthy. 
For  Fall  planting  we  prefer  Northern- 
grown  trees,  as  they  are  more  likely  to 
have  mature  wood. 


INDIANA  FARM  NOTES. 

In  this  section,  the  season  now  drawing 
toward  a  close  has,  on  the  whole,  been  up 
to  the  average.  We  have  lately  had  a 
slow,  soaking  rain,  which  has  greatly  im¬ 
proved  the  pasture,  and  pastures  of  all 
kinds  are  now  in  better  condition  than 
they  have  been  since  June.  It  is  notice¬ 
able  that  farmers  are  taking  unusual 
pains  this  season  in  the  preparation  of 
their  wheat  ground,  and  it  is  also  a  fact 
that  more  fertilizer  will  be  used  than 
heretofore.  The  acreage  to  be  sown  to 
wheat  is  much  larger  than  last  year.  A 
variety  of  wheat  much  raised  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  the  Fultz-Mediterranean.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  much  superior  to  the  pure 
Mediterranean.  Late  potatoes  will  not 
be  a  very  good  crop  and  the  supply  of 
the  early  ones  is  nearly  exhausted,  the 
price  at  present  being  $1.25,  retail  per 
bushel.  There  is  much  inquiry  for  milch 
cows,  dairying  being  considered  as  good 
a  line  of  farming  as  any.  Prices  of  cows 
are  quite  high,  even  grades  selling  for 
$75.  An  unusually  good  demand  exists 
for  dairy  products,  the  condensery  at 
present  paying  $1.50  per  100  pounds  for 
four-per-cent  milk,  with  prospects  that 
the  price  will  go  up  to  $1.70  before  the 
holidays.  Our  farmers  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  in  the  interest  they  are  taking 
in  Alfalfa.  The  acreage  has  grown  quite 
rajjidly  the  past  season.  Three  cuttings 
were  made  this  season  from  fields  sown 
last  year,  but  owing  to  the  dry  weather 
in  June,  the  second  crop  was  quite  light. 
The  appearance  of  a  destructive  worm  in 
some  fields  is  causing  some  anxiety.  The 
county  expert  is  investigating  the  matter, 
and  says  the  pest  is  known  as  the  army 
web-worm.  It  spins  a  web  over  the  heads 
of  the  Alfalfa  and  then  eats  the  leaves. 
A  green  moth  lays  the  eggs  on  the  plant, 
and  a  green  worm  with  black  spots  on  its 
back  is  hatched.  The  weather  during 
August  was  very  hot — often  being  98  and 
100  degrees  in  the  shade — and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  has  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  hastening  the  hatching  of  the 
eggs.  Whether  the  pest  can  be  kept  down 
by  harrowing  the  Alfalfa  early  in  the 
Spring  so  as  to  draw  the  worms  from 
their  places  of  abode  before  their  time,  as 
advocated  by  our  expert,  remains  to  be 
seen.  D.  L. 

Elkhart  Co.,  Ind. 

Beef  cattle  on  foot,  four  to  six  cents ; 
hogs,  six  to  seven  cents;  yearling  steers, 
$15  to  $18  each  ;  milch  cows  and  calves, 
$30  to  $45.  We  have  no  first-class  dairy 
cows  here.  Good  butter,  25 ;  corn,  new. 
60;  wheat,  72;  oats,  50;  hay,  prairie,  $12 
per  ton.  Apples,  windfalls,  $1  per 
bushel,  best  grade,  $1.50 ;  peaches,  $1.50 ; 
blackberries,  $2  per  24-quart  case,  short 
quarts ;  strawberries  from  $1.50  to  $2.50 
per  case.  Irish  potatoes,  $1:  sweets, 
$1.25  now,  will  soon  be  less.  Tomatoes 
peddled  bring  about  51.40  to  $1.00  per 
bushel.  Cotton  seed,  $1S  per  ton.  T.  F. 

Stuart,  Okla. 

The  acreage  of  Spanish  tobacco  com¬ 
pared  with  1912  is  about  75  per  cent. 
The  crop  as  it  now  is  is  one  of  the  best 
for  years,  where  it  was  set  early.  The 
late  setting  is  no  good,  only  about  25  per 
'cent  went  in  the  sheds  early.  My  to¬ 
bacco  is  almost  cured  now,  while  I  have 
neighbors  who  have  not  cut  a  stalk  yet 
(September  21).  I  can  quote  no  prices 
on  1913  Spanish,  as  no  offers  have  been 
made,  but  tobacco  men  are  out  looking 
in  sheds  on  pretense  of  hunting  old. 

WaynesviUe,  O.  \v.  A.  C. 

Chicago  and  Sioux  City  markets  gov¬ 
ern  the  prices  of  cattle  and  hogs  here. 
I  ship  my  cattle  and  hogs  sometimes  to 
Chicago  and  sometimes  to  Sioux  City. 
Milch  cows  here  sell  for  from  $50  to  $70 
per  head ;  calves  from  $15  to  30 ;  two- 
year  and  tliree-year-old  steers  from  $40 
to  $70;  hogs  now  about  $7.50  per  cwt. 
Butter  at  the  store  (take  it  out  in  trade), 
30;  cream  at  the  shipping  station,  28 
cents  per  pound  butter  fat;  eggs,  20.  Al¬ 
most  all  vegetables  four  cents  per  pound ; 
potatoes,  $1  per  bushel.  Very  little  fruit 
raised  here;  some  young  orchards  just 
commencing  to  bear.  Corn,  02 ;  oats, 
33;  flax.  $1.20.  e.  l.  c. 

Chamberlain,  S.  D. 


FRUIT  GROWERS ! ! 
ATTENTION ! ! 

This  is  the  year  to  have  apples.  The 
value  of  thorough  spraying  is  now  real¬ 
ized.  You  can’t  do  it  with  a  hand  pump, 
neither  can  you  do  it  with  a  worn-out 
or  inefficient  power  sprayer.  The 
“Friend”  Co.  at  Gasport  is  still  selling 
machine* — new  and  used — at  special 
early  prices  to  induce  deals  now  (before 
winter)  at  a  saving  of  more  than  five 
times  the  interest  on  your  investment. 
Many  prominent  growers  have  bought. 
Write  or  call  at  once. 

"FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 

GASPORT,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Guess — Wei^h  It 

Grain  and  Stock  are  too  high  in  price  to  be 
"guessed  off."  Whether  you  are  buying  or 
selling  you  can’t  lose  if  you  weigh  it  on  a 

“McDonald  Pitless’’  Scale 

So  accurate  they  are  used  for  weighing 
U.  S.  Mails — accuracy  guaranteed  for  10  years. 

Never  freeze — the  Patented  Bearings  are 
protected  from  snow,  ice  and  dirt — cannot 
freeze.  Require  no  pit — are  easy  to  erect. 

We  can  save  you  money. 

Write  today  for  Circular  and  Handsome 
Wall  Hanger  in  5  colors— it’s  FREE. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  179  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


Grow  Big  Asparagus 

In  4  to  5  weeks 

The  book,  “French  Method”  describes  the 
intensive  way  of  growing  vegetables.  Read 
‘‘The  Vegetable  Grower”  —  a  monthly 
magazine  devoted  to  culture,  harvesting 
and  marketing  of  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers. 
Our  Special  Offer: — A  3*year  subscription 
to  ‘‘The  Vegetable  Grower”  and  the  book, 
"French  Method”  for  $1.  One  ycarsub- 
saription  alone,  50  cents.  Order  today. 

THE  VEGETABLE  GROWER 
804  Boyce  Building  Chicago,  Ill, 


FOR  SALEioao  clots  DANISH  STOCK  BEETS 

$G  per  ton  F.  O.  B.  Auburn.  The  key  to  large  milk  production. 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery.  T.  E.  Barlow, Mgr.,  Auburn,  N,  Y. 


GINSENG  SEED  FOR  SALE 

500,000  home  grown  seed  at  $1.00 
per  1,000  in  lots  of  5,000  or  over, 

J.  A.  THOMAS.  •  4  Bellevue  Place,  Auburn,  N.  V. 


Pekkewa  Dl«i»4e-Beets-  Lettuce,  Kobl-rabi- 
liaDDagc  rldllTS  $|  per  1000.  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potatoes.  $1.50  per  1000.  Cauliflower.  Peppers.  $2  per 
1000.  Sent!  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT.  Bristol,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE-^fe 

H.  K.  CKANDALL, 


RYE  ANI)  WINTER 
mixed,  S3  per  bn. 
-  Wilawana,  Fa. 


Standard  Apple  Barrels 

Car  lots  or  less.  ROBT.  GILLIES,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


Fall-Bearing  Strawberries 

I  grow  the  best  tested  variety — it  is  the  "  Superb.’, 
20  plants,  $1.00;  100  plants,  $3.00.  Order  now. 

WII.I.AUD  li.  KILLK,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  TREES  flND  PLANTS  at  Reasonable  Prices. 
riYUll  Catalogue  Free,  Basil  Perry,  Cool  Spring.  Del. 


TREES  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

Direct  from  our  Nurseries.  Our  immense 
stock  of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
etc.,  enables  us  to  quote  lowest  prices. 
Write  at  once  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

L'AMOREAUX  NURSERY  CO..  -  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


700,000  Fruit  Trees  half  agent’s  prices.  Strong, 

healthy,  all  first  quality  and  guaranteed  true.  All 
Dansville  grown  and  Fresh  Bug.  No  San  Jose  Scale. 
Special  bargains  for  fall  planting.  Illus.  Catalog  free. 

DENTON,  WILLIAMS  &  DENTON,  Wholesale  Nursi-rymon 
as  Eliu  Street,  Dannville,  N.  Y. 


HITCHINGS  APPLE 

NEW  RED  TWENTY  OUNCE 
Write  for  history  of  this  apple 
H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Box  C, Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


I*le-SEED  CORN  ON 

to  2  pounds.  Send  15  cts.  for  sample  ear,  pay  post¬ 
age  and  write  for  prices.  S.  LAUER,  Blaudon.  Pa. 


Harrison  Catalogue  for  1914 

All  its  fifty  pages  have  been  revised,  TtT  f 

and  brought  tip  to  1914  practices.  Many  B(OW^  1 
new  pictures.  A  handbook  of  facts  for 
the  fruit-grower.  Sent  on  request— write  today. 

Our  complete  fruit-grower's  guidebook  is  sent 
for  50  cents,  and  that  amount  rebated  on'  a  $5 
order.  Our  valuable  handbook  on  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  Hedges,  etc.,  is  sent  on  request. 


Buds  from  Bearing  Trees — Get  This! 

Light-bearing  and  occasional-bearing  trees  are 
eliminated  when  trees  are  so  propagated,  and  every 
tree  has  a  natural  tendency  to  produce  heavy, 
regular,  flawless  crops.  All  Harrison  trees  aro 
budded  from  bearing  orchards,  and  we  sell  only 
trees  we  grow  ourselves.  Don’t  struggle  against  Na¬ 
ture  by  expecting  drone  trees  to  bear.  Let  Nature 
carry  you  along  by  having  in  your  orchard  only  pro¬ 
ductive  trees.  Ask  us  questions.  Describe  your  plans 
and  land.  Write  now  for  the  catalogue  and  books. 


HARRISONS'  NURSERIES,  Box  393,  Berlin,  Maryland 


FRUIT  TREES 

at  Half-Price 


We  sell  best  quality  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  plants 
at  one-half  the  nursery  agent’s  price — and  pay  the 
freight.  All  stock  is  northern  grown,  hardy  and 
healthy.  All  orders  guaranteed. 


GET  THIS  FREE  BOOK  NOW 

Tells  just  what  you  want  to  know  about  selecting,  plant¬ 
ing  and  growing  all  nursery  stock.  Contains  a 
big  list  of  unequalled  bargains.  Don’t  buy  until 
you’ve  read  this  book.  Send  postal  today. 

^TO^sN  -  RICH  land  nurseries 


Sox  143 


Rochester,  N.Y. 


Freight  PAID 


Onr  catalog  ig  onr  only  agent ;  sand  tor 

IJt  and  note  the  saving  at  growers*  prices. 

Hardy,  healthy  trees,  sure  to  grow  and  bear 
abundantly.  A  quarter  of  a  century  exper¬ 
ience  in  tree  values  guarantees  you  the  most 
profitable  bearing  qualities.  Highest  grade  apple  trees  onr  \ 
Fall  specialty.  Don’t  fail  to  write  for  catalog  now. 

KellyBros, WholesaleNurseries  75MainSt., Dansville, N.Y 


750,000  Cherry  960,000  Apple 

At  wholesale  prices  that  will  astonish  yon. 
29  years  growing  trees  and  selling  direct 
to  the  planter  means  you  take  no  risk  in 
dealing  with  us.  We  guarantee  satis* 
faction  or  money  refunded.  Write  today 
for  our  FREE,  illustrated  catalogue  of 
guaranteed,  true  to  name  trees.  300 
acres.  Visit  our  nuraeries. 
loney  Bros.  Sc  Wells  Co.  141  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Dansvillo’s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries. 


7or  Two  New  Yearly  Subscrip¬ 
tions,  or  Twenty  Ten- Week 
Trial  Subscriptions 

YOUMAN’S  HOUSE¬ 
HOLD  GUIDE 

AND  DICTIONARY  OF  EVERY-DAY 
WANTS 

By  Professor  A.  E.  Y0UMAN.M.D. 

540  Large  Octavo  Pages— Clotii 
Size,  5*4  by  6  inches 

Contains  Twenty  Thousand  Recipes  in  Every 
Department  of  Human  Effort,  and  will  .ave 
$100  a  Year  to  All  Who  Own  It 

NO  trade,  profession,  or  occupation  but  what 
is  represented  therein.  The  Housewife, 
Carpenter,  Builder,  Blacksmith,  Banner, 
Stock  Kaiser,  the  Sick  will  find  aids  and 
suggestions  therein  invaluable.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  enumerate  every  particular  branch  of 
every  employment  that  Youinan’s  book  does  not 
advance  new  and  valuable  information  thereon. 

It  has  what  many  other  books  of  a  similar 
character  has  not,  a  most  thorough  and  com¬ 
plete  index  comprising  twenty  large  pages, 
three  columns  on  a  page,  so  that  anything  in 
the  book  can  be  found  in  a  moment. 

The  reader  will  understand  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  insert  in  this  notice  even  the 
merest  mention  of  the  vast  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  the  large,  double-column 
540  pages  of  Youman’s  Household  Guide.  The 
book  itself  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated. 


These  articles  are  not  given  witli  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  R.  N.-Y’..  but  are  given  to  the  agent 
as  a  reward,  in  place  of  cash,  for  extending  the 
subscription  list  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30tli  St.,  N.  Y. 


Invite  you  to  come  to  Dansville.  300,000  fruit  trees  to  sel  1 
Apples  2-yr.  5  to  7  ft.  at  $120.00  per  1,000.  Peaches,  1-yr.  4  to  6  ft. 
at  $80.00  per  1,000.  Guaranteed  true  to  name,  free  from  scale, 
and  aphis.  Visit  us  now  or  write  at  once.  Prices  will  advance. 

Buy  from  a  reliable  firm  on  a  rising  market.  .  _  ..  „ 

KINO  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  -  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


KINGS 


SCALECIDE 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 


DON’T  NEGLECT  FALL  SPRAYING.  GET  READY  NOW. 

Many  trees  can  be  saved  that  would  die  before  Spring  if  unspra.yed. 

“SCALECIDE”  will  positively  destroy  San  Jose  and  Cottony  Maple  Scale , 
Pear  Psylla ,  etc.,  without  injury  to  the  trees. 

Many  of  the  finest  orchards  in  the  country  have  been  sprayed  with  “SCALECIDE”  for  the 
past  eight  years,  producing  record  crops  and  prize  winning  fruit.  It  costs  less  to  spray  with 
“SCALECIDE”  than  Lime-Sulfur,  and  does  better  work.  We  stake  our  reputation  on  tins 
assertion.  Write  today  for  our  booklet,  “Scalecide,  the  Tree  Saver."  Sent  free  on  request. 

Our  Service  Department  furnishes  everything  for  the  orchard  at  money-saving  prices. 
Tell  us  your  needs.  B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  Dept,  jj,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 
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HOS 


THE  RURAL, 

EXTRACTING  FLOWER  OILS.  the  flavor  of  the  whole  yield.  It  is  well 

The  preparation  of  the  volatile  oils  to  P11*"  a  of  weighted  wire  netting  on 
from  various  herbs  and  flowers  is  an  old  ^he  top  of  the  herbs  in  the  can,  to  pre- 
domestic  art  now  nearly  fallen  into  dis-  ven*-  the  steam  blowing  bits  over, 
vise.  When  each  large  farmhouse  made  process  is  over  and  the  charge  ex- 

nearly  everything  it  used,  the  still-room,  hausted  when  oily  drops  or  a  milky  flow 
though  of  minor  importance,  was  nearly  coase  an(l  the  condensed  water  runs  clear, 
as  common  as  the  weaving-room,  espe-  ^ie  con(lensate  will  slowly  clear,  and  the 
cially  in  the  Southern  States.  But  in  water  may  be  again  used  in  the  steam 
these  days  of  specialization  it  will  hardly  can  on  samo  S01't  of  flower  or  herb, 
pay  anyone  to  attempt  the  home  prepa-  thus  preserving  some  of  the  most  valu- 
ration  of  perfume  materials  except  as  an  ab*G  constituents. 

amusement.  But  the  principles  in-  important  point  for  anyone  who 

volved  are  simple  and  the  practice  easy,  wishes  to  try  this  is  to  send  to  the  Inter- 
The  fundamental  fact  is  that  a  stream  na^  Revenue  Office  for  that  district  for  a 
of  steam  will  pick  up  and  carry  along  btenk,  on  which  to  register  the  still,  and 
with  it  certain  of  the  oily  bodies,  “essen-  rcturn  the  blank  Properly  filled  out. 
tial  oils,”  found  in  plants,  and  will  de-  Thei;e  is  110  charge,  but  without  this  pre- 
posit  most  of  its  burden  when  cooled  to  caution  an  evil-minded  person  could 
water.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  cause  trouble,  as  the  law  is  automatic 
spreading  through  a  room  of  the  odor  of  anc*  the  penalty  falls  upon  the  property 
onions,  for  instance,  while  they  are  being  where  the  still  is  as  well  as  the  person, 
boiled.  But  not  all  oils  are  picked  up,  -Amd,  by  all  means,  do  not  distill  any  alco- 
and  not  all  that  is  taken  is  again  recov-  bo*  or  aRoliolic  liquid,  unless  you  regis- 
cred,  partly  because  the  steam  splits  some  ter  the  still  for  this,  which  is  rather  ex- 
of  the  moi’e  delicate  compounds  into  sim-  pensive.  If  there  is  plenty  of  winter- 
pier  bodies  which  have  slight  odor,  and  green  or  sweet  birch  about,  or  if  there 
partly  because  a  part  of  the  “oil”  is  solu-  *s  lan<3  adapted  to  growing  mint,  home 
ble  in  the  condensed  water  and  can  by  distillation  may  pay,  but  aside  from 
no  means  be  got  out.  No  essential  oil  these  it  will  be  merely  a  pleasant  amuse- 
is  one  thing;  from  some  a  dozen  or  more  ment.  Many  herbs  are  available,  but 
bodies  have  been  isolated,  and  no  proc-  ^ew  dowers,  except  rose,  give  more  than 
ess  known  will  take  out  all  those  bodies  traces  of  oil.  f.  d.  c. 

unchanged  and  in  the  proportions  in  — - 

which  they  are  present  in  the  plant  tis-  PAYMENT  BY  CHECK, 

sues.  Furthermore,  changes  produced  It  is  a  wise  thing  to  pay  bills  by 
by  the  heat  of  the  steam  are  often  so  check,  even  if  there  are  only  small  bills 
fundamental  that  the  resulting  oils  are  to  pay.  It  costs  less  to  keep  a  little 
of  little  value,  distilled  oil  of  lemon  peel,  money  on  hand  because  you  can  buy  to 
for  instance,  is  almost  useless.  better  advantage,  and  in  that  case  it  is 

However,  many  herbs  and  some  flowers  best  to  have  it  in  a  good  bank.  Then  if 
will  give  interesting  results,  for  we  need  payments  are  made  by  check  it  is  easy  to 


EXTRACTING  FLOWER  OILS.  Fig.  423 


APPARATUS  FOR 

only  have  a  source  of  steam,  a  can  for 
the  herbs  and  a  condenser.  For  the 
steam  a  clean  five-gallon  oil  can  will  do. 
The  can  for  the  herbs  will  give  more 
trouble ;  it  should  be  of  at  least  five  gal¬ 
lons  capacity,  and  should  have  a  remov¬ 
able  top  which  carries  the  inleading  and 
outgoing  tubes,  and  is  large  enough  to 
permit  the  exhausted  herb  to  be  easily 
taken  out,  and  this  top  must  screw  or 
clamp  down  tight  so  the  steam  will  all 
go  out  through  the  condenser.  There 
should  also  be  a  false  bottom  of  coarse 
wire  not,  partly  to  have  the  steam  better 
distributed  and  partly  to  permit  the  use 
of  another  source  of  heat  to  prevent  too 
much  water  collecting,  since  this  can 
tends  to  act  as  a  condenser  and  gradu¬ 
ally  fill  with  water. 

Load,  or  better,  pure  tin  tube  may  be 
used  to  carry  the  steam  from  the  boiler 
to  the  bottom  of  the  herb  can  and  from 
the  latter  to  the  condenser.  This  may 
bo  the  ancient  device  of  a  metal  coil  in  a 
pail  or  tub,  but  far  better  results  will 
be  obtained  if  a  glass  condenser  of  the 
Allihn  type  with  a  few  feet  of  rubber 
tube  can  he  secured  from  a  chemical  sup¬ 
ply  house.  But  do  not  get  the  straight 
Liebig  type,  as  the  steam  will  blow 
through  unless  you  run  too  slow  for  re¬ 
sults.  By  all  moans  avoid  the  glass  coil 
condenser ;  it  is  cheap,  but  does  not  work 
well  unless  you  know  exactly  how  to 
use  it. 

The  steam  can,  with  a  vertical  tube 
to  act  as  a  safety  valve  and  give  warning 
''hen  the  water  is  low,  should  be  nearly 
tilled  with  water  to  begin,  and  the  herb 
can.  with  the  inleading  tube  reaching  be¬ 
low  the  false  bottom,  may  be  pretty  well 
packed  with  the  flowers  or  cut  herbs,  but 
no  definite  rules  for  packing  can  he  given, 
as  each  case  varies.  The  condenser  flow 
may  be  from  one  pail  to  another,  and 
need  not  be  very  fast.  After  the  steam 
has  been  flowing  awhile  additional  heat, 
as  from  a  small  lamp,  should  be  put  un¬ 
der  the  herb  can,  yet  care  must  be  taken 
•hut  some  water  stays  in  it.  since  other¬ 
wise  bits  of  herb  will  scorch  and  spoil 


trace  payments  whether  receipts  are 
given  or  not.  Some  dealers  now  insist 
on  giving  receipts  when  payments  are 
made,  and  it  is  a  good  practice.  There 
are  dealers  who  insist  on  giving  a  slip 
with  each  purchase,  whether  it  be  for 
cash  or  on  credit.  Some  of  these  require 
purchasers  tc  sign  such  slips,  and  then 
they  keep  one  and  give  the  duplicate  to 
the  customer.  It  mattes  no  difference 
about  that;  the  idea  of  paying  by  check 
is  the  right  one  unless  it  be  for  some 
trifling  amount.  I  had  a  little  experi¬ 
ence  yesterday  in  settling  with  the  feed 
dealer.  He  is  a  man  who  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  trust  entirely  so  far  as  his 
agreement  is  concerned.  Ilis  word  for 
a  thing  is  enough  so  far  as  any  deal  is 
concerned.  I  bought  some  bran  to  the 
amount  of  $180.  At  the  time  we  were 
hauling  it  I  gave  him  three  checks,  all 
within  a  week’s  time.  When  settling  with 
him  yesterday  he  had  given  me  credit  for 
two  of  these,  but  had  omitted  one  of  $50. 
I  had  my  check  book  with  me,  hut  that 
did  not  satisfy  him  that  he  had  received 
the  check.  I  had  to  go  home  and  look 
up  the  checks  that  had  been  returned 
from  the  bank,  and  there  was  the.  check 
with  his  endorsement  on  it.  That  set¬ 
tled  the  matter,  lie  could  not  go  back  on 
that.  It  saved  me  that  $50,  for  I  could 
never  have  satisfied  him  that  the  bill  had 
been  paid  had  It  not  been  for  the  re¬ 
turned  check.  It  is  all  right  to  get  slips 
from  the  dealer  every  time  you  buy,  and 
there  is  no  question  about  signing  them, 
only  I  don’t  like  to  do  it.  It  is  all  right 
to  have  a  receipt  when  you  pay  the  bill, 
but  even  then  it  sometimes  gets  lost  or 
may  be  forgotten,  but  a  cneek  is  not 
likely  to  get  lost,  and  is  usually  saved  at 
least  for  a  time  when  it  comes  back  from 
the  bank.  Better  use  the  check. 

H.  H.  L. 


Old  Aunt  (despondently)  :  “Well,  I 
shall  not  be  a  nuisance  to  you  much 
longer.”  Nephew  (reassuringly)  :  “Don’t 
talk  like  that,  aunt;  you  know  you  will.” 
— Boston  Transcript. 


NEW-YORKER 


After  Dark 
Chores  are 
Easy for Jones 

Jones  has  a  big  Acetylene 
light  in  his  barn. 

A  big,  round,  brilliant, 
white  light. 

A  light  he  calls  “the 
sun’s  little  brother.” 

This  big  light  is  solidly 
fastened  to  a  heavy  timber, 
and  unlike  Jones’  old  oil 
lantern,  it  can’t  be  tipped 
over. 

Jones  turns  this  high 
candle  power  light  on — 
without  a  match,  by  simply 
pulling  a  little  wire  rod  that 
hangs  from  the  light. 

On  cold  winter  nights 
when  its  dark  at  4:30. 

When  he  gets  home  from 
town  late — 

Or  when  he  has  a  sick 
“critter”  to  look  after,  Jones 
finds  his  big  barn  light  a 
great  convenience. 

He  says  he  wouldn’t 
take  $1,000  for  it. 

Mrs.  Jones  too,  shares  in 
the  good  thing. 

She  has  acetylene  light 
in  every  room  in  her  house, 
and  her  light  fixtures  are 
handsome  ornaments  of  brass 
and  bronze. 

Mrs.  Jones  cooks  also  on  a  big  gas  range 
— an  acetylene  range  that  furnishes  heat 
on  tap  —  just  like  millions  of  gas 
ranges  in  big  cities. 

The  acetylene  which 
feeds  this  range 
and  the  lights  on 
the  Jones’  place 
is,  of  course, 
home  made. 

Jones  makes 
it  himself  with  the  aid  of  a  Pilot  Lighting 
Plant. 

^  He  fills  the  light  machine  with  UNION 
CARBIDE  and  plain  water  once  a  month. 

This  Pilot  Lighting  Plant  gives  Jones 
the  safest  and  most  practical  light  and  cook¬ 
ing-  fuel  available  for  country  home  use.  ] 


These  Pilot 
Lighting  Plants 

Are  not  storage  tanks. 
They  make  Acetylene— a 
very  little  at  a  time— as  the 
burners  use  it. 

The  Pilot  is  one  of  600 
patented  ;  Acetylene  ma¬ 
chines. 

All  built  on  different  prin¬ 
ciples  to  do  the  same  work. 

The  test  of  time  has 
brought  “The  Pilot”  out  on 
top. 

The  principle  on  which  it 
works  has  proved  to  be  the 
correct  one. 

Today  we  sell  more  Light 
machines  than  all  other  man¬ 
ufacturers  in  this  country 
put  together. 

We  sell  these  Pilot  plants 
complete— through  three  fac¬ 
tories  and  3,000  local  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

We  have  a  big  eastern 
factory  in  Newark  —  a  big 
central  factory  in  Chicago  and 
a  big  western  factory  in  Los 
Angeles. 

000 

A  complete  plant  in¬ 
cludes  the  machine,  gas  pipes, 
light  fixtures  and  the  cook¬ 
ing  range. 

Such  a  system  costs  less 
than  a  water  or  heating  sys¬ 
tem  .  It  is  quite  as  permanent 
as  either,  and  as  necessary  to 
make  your  home  modern. 

.  _  Our  3,000  representatives 

are  residents  in  the  districts  they  serve. 

Each  one  established  in  a  permanent 
growing  business. 

They  are  on  the  grounds  to  see  to 
it  personally  that  purchasers 
of  Pilot  plants  get 
“value  received” 
for  their  money. 

For  estimate  of 
cost,  advertising 
literature  or  Free 
demonstration  of  light  in  your  own 
home — address — 

OXWELD  ACETYLENE  CQ 

Newark,  N.  J.  Los  Angeles 

Chicago,  Ill.,  3612  Jasper  Place 


PILOT  LIGHTING  PLANTS  ffU 

u  ■  ■  jjwT" 


HOME  MADE 

•JUr  LIGHTING  ^ 


ACETYLENE 

CGOKIKG- 


Insist  upon  “Elephant  Head”  Brand  Rnbber  Boots. 
Made  of  the  Best  Grade  of  Fine  Para 
Rubber. 

— made  of  extra  strong  duck. 

— reinforced  at  every  point. 

All  the  best  dealers  carry  “Elephant 
Head”  Brand  Rubber  Boots  in  all 
lengths  and  you  can  depend  on  them 
to  carry  the  best  of  everything. 


WOONSOCKET 
RUBBER  CO. 
Woonsocket*  R.  I. 


In  Actual  Number  “Elephant  Head” 
Rubber  Boots  Out-Sell  All  Others 

r^1<  rt.  are  ^Jtore  Elephant  Head  rubber  boots  on  the  American  farm 
to-day  than  all  other  makes  combined— this  is  proof  that  these  famous 

and  popular  boots  are  giving  satisfaction.  It 
means  that  these  boots  made  by  the  largest 
Rubber  Company  in  the  world,  are  the  tough¬ 
est,  strongest  boot  made.  The  toughness  of 
our  pure  guru  rubber  with  the  finest  cement 
known  to  science  and  extra  strong  duck  rein¬ 
forces  Elephant  Head  Rubber  Boots  against 
the  roughest  usage. 


ER  BOOTS 
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XHE  RURAL  NEW -YORKER 


October  11, 


CROPS 

i  his  has  been  a  disastrous  season  for 
the  part  of  Nebraska  in  which  I  reside. 
The  lirst  part  of  the  season  was  very 
favorable,  and  a  fine  crop  of  wheat,  oats 
and  Alfalfa  was  harvested-  On  June 
23  we  had  our  last  rain  that  did  any 
good  up  to  the  present  time,  consequently 
all  late  crops  are  a  total  failure.  This 
includes  corn,  late  potatoes,  beans,  and 
all  garden  truck  of  every  kind,  pastures 
and  fruit.  Apples  showed  up  well  early 
in  the  season,  but  the  drought,  with  the 
blistering  heat,  ruined  them,  and  there 
will  be  no  good  apples  in  this  county. 
As  to  prices,  corn  shipped  in  from  Omaha. 
SO  cents  per  bushel ;  wheat,  75 ;  oats, 
45 ;  Alfalfa  hay,  $12  per  ton ;  prairie 
hay,  $9;  milch  cows,  $50  to  $S0 ;  butch¬ 
er’s  cattle  (dry  cows  and  heifers),  six 
cents  per  pound  live  weight ;  fat  hogs, 
eight  cents  per  pound.  Country  butter, 
30 ;  creamery  butter.  35 ;  sweet  cream, 
35 ;  churning  cream,  30 :  eggs,  IS ;  chick¬ 
ens,  10  and  12.  There  is  no  fruit  except 
the  poor  apples  at  $1  per  bushel.  Pota¬ 
toes  planted  early  are  fair  crop  and  are 
selling  at  $1.  There  are  absolutely  no 
garden  vegetables  whatever.  H.  m.  r. 

Fairbury,  Neb. 

CROPS  IN  ASHTABULA  CO.,  OHIO. 

A  heavy  frost  which,  covering  a  wide 
area,  played  havoc  with  corn  in  Ashta¬ 
bula  County,  Ohio,  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  Farmers  at  once  began  harvest¬ 
ing  the  crop.  Oats  thrashed  well,  many 
farmers  reporting  yields  of  from  40  to  50 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  acreage  of  oats 
in  the  county  was  perhaps  10  per  cent 
greater  than  last  year.  The  acreage  of 
buckwheat  was  smaller  than  previously. 
Wheat  was  quite  spotted,  some  farmers 
reporting  good  yields,  while  others  con¬ 
sidered  their  crop  a  partial  failure.  There 
is  being  sown  this  Fall  two-thirds  as 
large  acreage  as  last  year.  The  acreage 
of  corn  this  year  is  perhaps  15  per  cent 
greater  than  last  year,  and  although  in¬ 
jured  by  frost,  the  corn  crop  is  good  and 
much  better  than  anticipated.  Milk 
prices  in  the  county  are  much  better  than 
heretofore.  There  is  more  competition 
among  concerns  to  secure  the  product. 
The  cheese  factories  of  the  county  paid 
from  $1  to  $1.25  and  returned  whey ; 
$1.50  is  anticipated  from  the  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  for  September.  A  large  milk  con¬ 
cern  operating  several  factories  in  the 
county,  paid  as  high  as  $1.30  during  the 
Summer.  The  farmers  of  the  county  are 
increasing  their  dairy  herds.  The  bovine 
population  this  year  was  perhaps  10  per 
cent  greater  than  last  year,  and  there  will 
be  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number 
of  cows  each  year.  Farmers  are  taking 
keen  interest  in  purebred  stock  and  are 
offering  $75  for  registered  Holstein 
calves.  The  Holstein  cow  is  the  popular 
breed  in  the  county,  although  some  farm¬ 
ers  are  turning  to  Guernseys  and  many 
good  herds  of  Jerseys.  There  are  but 
few  beef  cattle  raised  in  the  county.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  secure  a  car  of 
beef  stock  in  the  county.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  the  beef  animals  were  to  be 
found  on  every  farm.  The  hog  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  county  is  probably  20  per  cent 
greater  than  last  year.  Many  farmers 
coming  from  Western  Ohio  and  from  In¬ 
diana  are  stimulating  interest  in  pork 
production.  They  find  that  clover  grows 
luxuriantly,  and  they  are  generally  satis¬ 
fied  with  corn  production.  For  these 
reasons  they  are  fencing  their  farms  to 
hold  hogs,  and  are  practicing  pasturing, 
and  some  are  “hogging”  corn. 

Aside  from  the  lake  shore  there  is  little 
interest  in  fruit  in  the  county.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  farmer  has  sprayed  his  fruit  i 
and  in  good  locations  has  a  good  perceu-  | 
tage  of  a  crop  this  year.  On  the  lake  | 
shore  there  is  a  good  crop  of  peaches. 
Grapes  are  part  of  a  crop  in  the  Geneva  I 
district.  Apples  are  but  part  of  a  crop 
along  the  lake  shore.  New  orchards  are 
being  established  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county.  Over  60.000  peaeh  trees 
have  been  set  out  around  Geneva  this 
year.  The  grape  acreage  is  diminishing 
each  year,  and  this  is  also  true  outside 
of  the  county  toward  ('Ieveland,  many 
of  the  vineyards  are  neglected,  a  smaller 
number  each  year  are  receiving  efficient 
care.  Some  vineyards  have  been  planted 
in  hds  for  residence  purposes. 

There  have  been  built  about  20  per 
cent  more  silos  this  year  than  the  total 
number  of  silos  previously  used.  Farm 
machinery  men  report  the  greatest  sale 
of  farm  implements  in  the  history  of  the 
county.  The  acreage  enclosed  in  sub¬ 
stantial  woven  wire  fences  the  past 
Spring  over  that  of  the  year  before  is 
double.  The  introduction  of  a  number 
of  purebred  draft  stallions  has  been  in¬ 
valuable  to  improving  horses  in  the 
county.  Horses  of  the  trotting  type  were 
popular  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when 
many  well-known  racing  horses  were  pro¬ 
duced.  The  farm  horse  of  the  county  de¬ 
scended  from  this  trotting  stock,  but  at¬ 
tention  is  being  turned  to  the  type  adapt¬ 
ed  to  farm  service.  The  largest  flow  of 
honey  in  years  has  been  reported  by  bee¬ 
keepers.  Edgar  Williams,  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  bee-keepers  of  the  county  secured,  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  10  tons  of  honey  previous 
to  the  buckwheat  flow.  <  )ther  keepers  are 
reporting  a  great  honey  flow.  More  farm¬ 
ers  than  heretofore  are  realizing  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  liming  the  soil.  Twice  the 
amount  of  lime  is  being  used  this  Fall 
as  lias  been  used  previous  years,  although 
the  acreage  of  wheat  sown  is  smaller. 
rJT  •  county  has  suffered  but  little  from 
the  dry  weather.  W.  J. 


A  new  cabinet  style 

Victrola — $75 


The  same  unequaled  Victor 
tone,  the  same  price,  but  a 
greatly  improved  design — 
a  really  wonderful  instrument 
at  $75. 

The  handsome  cabinet  is 
another  evidence  of  the  ability 
of  the  Victor  Company  to 
maintain  its  supremacy  in  the 
artistic  excellence  of  its  instru¬ 
ments  as  well  as  in  their  musi¬ 
cal  superiority. 

See  and  hear  this  new  Victrola  X  at  any 
Victor  dealer’s — he  will  gladly  play 
your  favorite  music  for  you.  - 

Write  for  the  handsome  ( 

illustrated  Victor  catalogs.  L 


Victor- Victrola 

Mahogany  or 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal, 
Canadian  Distributors. 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at 
all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


All  the  latest  Victor-Victrola  patented  features, 
including  Exhibition  sound  box,  tapering  tone  arm, 
"goose-neck”  sound-box  tube,  and  twelve-inch  turn, 
table,  are  incorporated  in  this  instrument. 

Other  styles  of  the  Victor  and  Victrola  $10  to  $a00. 


Sv  HIS  MASTERS  VOICE 


Fits  Any  Rifle 

Doubles  your  pleasure  in 
shooting,  because  no  report 
noise;  prevents  scaring  game; 
makes  your  aim  more  accurate ; 
stops  flinching  No  more  sora  shoulders. 
Every  farmer  ought  to  buy  ono  now. 

Send  to  Us  for  Free  Booh 

It  tells  short  stories  —  all  true  —  of  people 
who  have  used  Silencers  and  wouldn’t  part 
with  them.  Don’t  make  a  racket  around 
the  place  when  you  can  shoot  without  noiso 
Ask  your  dealer  tor  a  Silencer.  If  ho  has, 
none,  write  us  his  name  and  wo  will  see  that 
you're  supplied  promptly. 

MAXIM  SILENCER  COMPANY 
88  Huyshope  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Easy  to  Move,  Easy  on  Fuel 
Fine  for  Stock— Hriugs  Profits 

This  cooker  can’t  rust,  can’t  tip.  The 

Farmers’  Favorite 

Feed  Cooker  and  Agricultural  Boiler 

will  get  more  money  for  you  from  pigs, 
hens,  cows,  etc.  (Fnarnnteod  to  please  or 
^  Mjoneyback.  25  to  100  gals.  Write  for  (.'utulogr* 

LEWIS  MFC.  CO.,  Box  C,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS 


A  BRAND NEW 
LIGHTER 

Novel  watch-shaped  Lighter.  Operated 
witli  one  hand;  gives  an  instantaneous 
light  every  time.  No  electricity,  no  bat¬ 
tery,  no  wires,  non-explosive  ;  does  away 
with  matches.  Lights  your 
pipe,  cigar,  cigarette,  gas  jet, 
etc.  Dandy  thing  for  the  end 
of  your  chain.  Tremeudotis 
seller.  Write- quick  for  whole¬ 
sale  terms  and  prices. 

C.O.  llrandt  Lighter  Co.,  148  Duane  St.,  IV.  Y. 


Best  In  the  World— Send  for  Proof 
It’s  best  in  material,  best  in  con- 
Btruetion.  Far  ahead  of  all  on  im¬ 
provements.  Made  in  our  own  factory, 
backed  by  20  years’  experience. 

Monarch  Steel 

Stump, 


fo  5^5? 

AW 


Stump  Tulllng  I 
now  easy  work  j 
Our  new  dou-  1 
bio  and  triple  I 
power  mad 

I  chines  with  latest  improvements  make  stump  pulling  c»sy. 
Clear  from  1  to  6  acres  per  day. 

Don’t  Buy  tho  Ordinary  Kind— Inveatlgate  (he  Monnrch 
Compare  tho  Mighty  Monarch  with  tho  ordinary  stump  I 
puller.  T  -Bt  it.  Find  out  about  the  improvements  and  I 
equipment  wc  give  you.  Send  for  catalog  and  iruaranteo.  1 
Zimmerman  Steel  Co. ,  Dept.  NT,  Lone  Tree  lowa| 


PITTSBURGH  PERFECT” FENCE 


IT  IS  IN  STRENGTH,  safety,  long  life  and  distinctive  appearance  that  the 
“Pittsburgh  Perfect”  line  of  fences  and  gates  excel.  The  greatest  strength 
is  in  the  special-formula  Open  Hearth  wire,  the  toughest,  most  durable  and  uniformly  depend¬ 
able  wire  ever  used  for  fabricating  fences  and  gates.  Pure  zinc  spelter  is  thickly  and  evenly 
applied  to  the  wire  by  the  latest  improved  galvanizing  process,  and  at  every  joint  the  wires  are 

WELDED  BY  ELECTRICITY 


This  exclusive  process  cuts  out  the  useless  wire  and  need¬ 
less  weight  of  other  makes  of  fencing,  and  produces  a 
solid,  one-piece  fabric,  the  EASIEST  of  any  TO  ERECT. 
The  frames  of  the  “Pittsburgh  Perfect’ ’  Gates  are  also 
electrically  welded  at  the  joints,  making  one  continuous 
frame  of  steel  tubing,  producing  the  strongest,  most 
durable  and  satisfactory  gates  made. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER — But  before  buying  any  fence, 
jyet  our  new  catalogue  telling  how  to  test  wire,  and 
showing  many  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fences  for  every 
FIELD;  FARM.  RANCH,  LAWN,  CHICKEN,  RAB¬ 
BIT  and  POULTRY  YARD  and  GARDEN. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Makers  of  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Brands  of  Barbed  Wire;  Bright, 

Annealed  and  Galvanized  Wire;  Hard  Spring  Coil  Wire;  Twisted 
Cable  Wire;  Straightened  and  Cut  Wire;  Telephone  Wire;  Fence 
Staples;  Poultry  Netting  Staples;  Regular  Wire  Nails;  Galvanized 
Wire  Nails;  Large  Head  Roofing  Nails;  Bale  Ties,  and  “Pittsburgh 
Perfect”  Fencing. 


“Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Products 
Fully  Guaranteed. 
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“  FINGERMARKS  OF  FAKES.” 

No.  I. 

I  shall  expect  yon  to  send  your  reply 
to  this  letter  on  or  before  Saturday,  the 
30th  of  August,  because  I  am  sending 
this  offer  to  a  limited  number  of  per¬ 
sons,  and  you  may  congratulate  yourself 
that  you  have  been  selected  as  one.  If 
you  do  not  accept,  I  want  to  make  the 
offer  to  another  person  in  your  stead.  In 
the  foregoing  letter  I  neglected  to  state 
that  the  postage  or  expressage  on  the 
box  will  be  fully  prepaid  by  me.  The 
remedies  and  apparatus  will  come  under 
plain  cover,  no  advertising  on  the  out¬ 
side. 

We  are  reminded  to  print  a  few  notes 
on  “fingermarks  of  fakes,”  in  the  hope 
that  all  our  people  may  come  to  recog¬ 
nize  them.  This  extract  is  from  the 
“letter”  of  a  deafness  cure  “specialist,” 
who  for  some  years  has  been  after  some 
of  our  readers.  Now  this  is  not  a  letter 
at  all.  It  is  a  printed  circular,  well  de¬ 
signed  to  deceive  the  average  man.  It 
was  printed  and  sent  out  to  thousands 
of  names  obtained  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 
The  object  is  to  make  you  believe  that 
this  benevolent  person  has  sent  you  a 
personal  letter,  and  that  he  has  a  personal 
interest  in  your  case.  That  is  all  non¬ 
sense.  This  man  has  an  interest  in  your 
money.  lie  thinks  no  more  of  you  than 
he  does  of  thousands  of  other  strangers. 
This  suggestion  that  you  “may  congratu¬ 
late  yourself”  is  another  of  the  earmarks. 
Me  will  take  your  money  any  time,  and 
the  “offer”  is  free  to  any  one  of  90,000.000 
Americans.  Any  man  who  expresses  all 
this  loving  kindness  for  a  “limited  num¬ 
ber” — including  yourself — is  a  fraud. 
You  may  safely  class  any  doctor  who  ad¬ 
vertises,  and  makes  claims  as  this  man 
does,  as  a  fake.  It  is  possible  that  hon¬ 
est  and  reliable  physicians  might"  resort 
to  such  methods,  but  we  never  knew 
them  to  do  so,  and  we  would  stamp  such 
circulars  and  appeals  with  the  earmarks 
of  a  fake. 


CABBAGE  RUNNING  TO  STALKS. 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  cabbage? 
July  15  I  put  out  1,200  Danish  Ball 
Head  cabbage;  they  were  fine-looking 
plants.  They  are  now  15  to  IS  inches 
high.  There  is  a  little  coil  of  leaves  at 
the  top.  but  they  continue  to  go  on  up 
like  a  mullein  stalk.  Will  they  ever 
head?  Can  I  do  anything  to  make  them 
head?  If  it  fails  it  will  be  a  loss  to  me 
of  at  least  $40.  l>.  c  v 

Oxford,  N.  J. 

So  far  as  I  know  there  are  but  two 
reasons  why  your  cabbage  is  in  the  con¬ 
dition  you  describe.  The  one  is  the  run¬ 
ning  out  of  the  strain ;  the  other,  lack  of 
proper  cultivation.  In  most  cases  the 
latter  reasons  is  responsible  for  Sum¬ 
mer-raised  cabbage  running  to  stalk. 
Cabbage  must  have  rich  soil  and  receive 
good  cultivation  or  it  will  not  make  good 
marketable  heads.  Some  of  our  most 
successful  market  gardeners  think  as 
heavy  an  application  as  75  to  SO  tons 
of  good  manure  to  the  acre  is  not  too 
much,  and  find  it  profitable  to  apply  it 
in  such  large  quantities. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  become  well 
established,  cultivation  must  begin,  first 
by  carefully  loosening  the  soil  around 
the  plants,  to  be  followed  by  the  culti¬ 
vator  between  the  rows.  The  best  results 
cannot  be  obtained  unless  the  crop  is 
cultivated  frequently  and  deeply.  This 
should  be  done  at  least  once  every  10 
days,  and  oftener  if  heavy  rains  occur, 
until  the  spreading  of  the  leaves  across 
the  rows  will  not  longer  leave  room  for 
the  cultivator  without  danger  of  perma¬ 
nent  injury  from  breakage  of  leaves,  etc. 
Hoe  cultivation  may  be  continued  for 
some  time  thereafter  with  benefit.  It  is 
no  uncommon  sight  in  some  gardens  to 
see  cabbage  with  stems  18  inches  or  more 
high,  with  oidjr  a  small  bunch  of  worm- 
eaten  leaves  at  the  top.  Upon  examina- 
lion  of  the  conditions  surrounding  them, 
>t  is  almost  invariably  found  that  the 
soil  is  in  a  hard  compact  condition,  as 
d  it  had  been  frequently  trodden  upon, 
and  the  plants  left  to  grow  as  best  they 
can,  while  in  the  fields  where  good  cul¬ 
tivation  has  been  given  the  plants,  the 
stems  will  be  thick  and  short,  bearing 
large  solid  heads.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
}our  crop  is  a  total  loss,  and  know  of 
nothing  that  can  be  done  at  this  late 
date  to  nvoid  it.  k 


The  rain  falls  alike  on  the  just  and 
the  unjust/  a  clergyman  once  said.  “  ‘Not 
a  bit  of  it/  a  parishioner  retorted.  ‘The 
unjust  have  all  the  closed  motor  cars  and 
umbrellas/  “ — Washington  Star. 


THE  i_r KAL 

CROPS 

The  present  season  has  been  one  of 
many  trials  for  farmers  in  this  section ;  a 
cold,  late  Spring,  hot,  extremely  dry  Sum¬ 
mer,  winding  up  with  a  killing  frost  on 
September  10.  Hay  was  generally  a  fair 
crop;  some  new  seeding  was  killed  by 
frost,  but  second  year  meadows  were  ex¬ 
cellent.  Wheat  was  above  the  average 
yield.  Oats  made  a  great  growth  of 
straw,  but  owing  to  the  hot  dry  weather 
filled  poorly.  Corn  is  generally  late, 
of  small  growth,  and  was  all  killed  by 
the  frost.  Potatoes  looked  like  a  bumper 
crop,  if  they  could  have  had  two  weeks 
more  without  frost.  As  it  is,  the  yield 
will  be  only  fair.  Apples  very  scarce. 
The  pastures  have  been  brown'  for  two 
months,  and  the  milk  flow  is  shortened. 
Cheese  factories  have  paid  good  prices 
for  milk  this  season.  Cows  very  high,  in 
spite  of  the  high  prices  of  hay  and  grain. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  e.  m. 

September  22.  While  on  a  wagon  ride 
yesterday  in  an  adjoining  town,  not  very 
celebrated  for  its  agricultural  advantages, 
I  found  two  German  families  about  five 
miles  apart  who  had  tried  Dakota  farm¬ 
ing.  sold  out,  moved  Hast,  and  bought 
again.  Western  conditions  didn’t  appeal 
to  them.  While  some  conditions  in  Con¬ 
necticut  are  not  the  best,  it  has  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  way  of  markets  that  other 
States  do  not  possess,  and  there  is  no 
need  of  anyone  taking  a  35-cent  dollar 
here  if  he  has  any  business  at  all  in  him. 
Milk  prices  at  present,  retail,  eight  and 
nine  cents  a  quart;  wholesale,  4y2-5y2  ; 
butter,  38-40 ;  veal,  nine  alive,  14-16 
dressed.  Hay,  $20-$25 ;  potatoes,  $1  to 
$1.20  per  bushel.  Apples  a  good  crop, 
price  unsettled.  Pears  and  plums  a  drug. 
IOggs,  40-45 ;  fowls,  16  cents  live ;  chick¬ 
ens.  20  cents  live,  28  cents  dressed. 

Connecticut.  g.  l.  g. 

September  18.  The  very  hot  and  dry 
spell  the  last  of  August  and  the  first  part 
of  September  is  at  last  broken  by  the 
good  rains  of  the  past  few7  days.  The 
ground  had  become  so  dry  and  hard  that 
much  plowing  is  yet  to  be  done.  Some 
wheat  was  sown  the  first  of  this  week. 
Corn  is  being  cut;  it  was  drying  up  so 
the  stalks  look  as  though  there  had  been 
a  frost  on  it.  Everything  was  showing 
the  effects  of  the  dry  weather.  Corn  is 
too  far  gone  to  be  revived  by  the  present 
rains.  Pastures  and  meadows  are  pick¬ 
ing  up,  and  promise  fine  Fall  pasture. 
Thrashing  is  nearly  all  done.  Wheat 
and  oats  were  a  fair  crop;  new  wheat 
90  cents  per  bushel;  oats,  new,  45  to  48. 
Some _ have  dug  their  potatoes;  crop  is 
poor  in  yield  and  tubers  small  in  size. 
Old  wheat  $1  per  bushel.  Fresh  cows 
scarce,  $60  to  $90.  Beef  cattle  and  Stock¬ 
ers  scarce  and  prices  going  up.  Fat  and 
stock  hogs  doing  well,  and  sell  from 
seven  to  nine  cents  live  weight.  Much 
inquiry  for  new  hay,  $15  to  $17  per  ton. 
Good  country  butter,  35;  fresh  eggs.  28 
to  30;  young  chickens,  18  to  20  cents  per 
pound  live  weight.  j.  g.  h. 

Uniontown,  Pa. 

It  has  rained  all  day  (September  15) 
and  good  prospect  of  a  rainy  night,  the 
first  general  rain  since  May  16.  A  few 
local  showers  have  kept  things  alive. 
Garden  beans  and  potatoes  a  total  fail- 
ure.  Hay,  corn,  oats  and  strawberries 
one-half  a  crop.  Pastures  have  been 
poor  all  of  the  season  and  some  farmers 
have  had  to  feed  dry  feed  since  first  of 
July.  Kieffer  pears  and  Winter  apples 
are  small  and  wormy  and  have  dropped 
badly.  Peaches  a  fair  crop  where  there 
are  trees,  but  most  of  the  trees  were 
killed  in  the  Winter  of  1911-12.  No 
commercial  orchards  are  being  set  and 
a  good  many  are  taking  out  their  orchards 
as  fruit  has  not  been  a  paying  proposi¬ 
tion  for  a  few  years.  Hogs  and  cows 
are  bringing  good  prices  at  sales,  but 
sheep,  horses  and  mules  sell  low.  Stock 
has  been  shipped  out  and  farmers  have 
received  fair  prices  for  it.  A  good  deal 
of  Timothy  seed  has  been  sown  and  about 
the  usual  amount  of  wheat  will  be  sown 
now.  Baled  hay.  $12  to  $17  per  ton ; 
wheat,  85 ;  corn.  80 ;  oats.  45 ;  potatoes, 
$1.10;  butter,  25;  eggs,  21.  b.  d.  c. 

Farina,  Ill. _ 

FROM  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  had  three  full  inches  of  rain 
in  24  hours,  and  the  thirsty  ground  took 
it  all  in,  and  could  stand  more.  We  have 
had  only  one  rain  to  speak  of  since  the 
first  of  June,  and  that  did  not  last  long 
with  the  heavy  north  winds  following. 

I  do  not  believe  1  ever  knew  as  severe  a 
dry  spell.  One  of  my  neighbors  said  he 
did  not  believe  he  had  corn  enough  on 
three  acres  to  fatten  his  two  pigs;  an¬ 
other  that  he  dug  a  row  of  potatoes  24 
rods  long  and  only  got  one  bushel.  An¬ 
other,  who  keeps  bees,  said  they  were 
walking  around  on  the  ground  gathering 
honey  from  the  buckwheat.  I  had  a  com¬ 
mission  man  to  whom  I  ship  peaches, 
write  the  other  day  saying  he  was  having 
a  mighty  hard  time  selling  the  No.  3,  4. 

.)  and  6  I  sent  him.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  live  through  it  all  right ;  had  a 
good  hay,  wheat  and  oat  crop,  and  the 
people  are  good  neighbors.  The  parson¬ 
age  burned  up  at  a  little  church  at  Covert 
the  other  night.  The  minister  and  his 
wife  and  child,  who  had  only  been  there 
for  a  short  time,  just  got  out  with  their 
night  clothes  on.  The  community  around 
have  contributed  about  $600  beside  a  lot 
of  furniture,  etc.  This  is  a  good  country 
to  live  in  yet.  The  frost  on  the  14tli 
killed  all  the  garden  truck  and  other 
things  in  proportion.  a.  k. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


NEW-YORKER 


GEO .  A.  BOTTGER, 


President  of  The  United 
Factories  Company  and 
originator  of  the  plan  to 
let  you  SEE  and  TRY 
the  goods 

BEFORE  YOU  PA  Y. 


m  This  Booh 

mmcToms 

PRODUCTS 

FREE 

and  Postpaid 


I  want  you  to  see  for  your¬ 
self  how  you  can  save  a  lot  of 
money  on  Paint,  Roofing',  Fencing, 
Gasoline  Engines,  Buggies,  Harness,  Imple¬ 
ments,  Stoves,  Sewing  Machines,  etc.,  by 
buying  direct  from  The  United  Factories.  I 
,  ...  want  to  prove  to  you  that  no  one  factory 

operating  alone  can  possibly  compete  with  our  20  United  Factories— that  no  single 
dealer  can  possibly  meet  our  direct-to-you  prices.  I  also  want  to  tell  you  all  about 
v  s<ee-before-y°u-pay  _  plan  of  shipping  everything  on  approval— a  plan  that 
is  safer,  better,  more  convenient  and  satisfactory  to  you.  It  is  simply  this _ YOU 


<>ee  the  Goods  Before  You  Roy 

Tty  Them  30  Days  Before  You  Pay 

No  deposit  required— no  papers  to  sign— no  C.  O.  D.  to  pay.  No 
fussing  with  freight  or  express  agents  before  you  see  the  goods— no  bank 
deposits  to  make  , for  someone  else  to  hold  the  money  while  you  make  the  test — 
nothing  to  do  but  order  the  goods,  take  them  home — examine  them  at  your  leisure, 

til?  “  30-*  a?s  before  you  pay  anyone  a  penny.  It  is  a  plan  that  no  other  house  in 
America  offers  it  pleases  everybody— it  is  far  better  than  seeing  the  goods  in  any  store.  If 
nonoo.rQr^°T'fia*;IS^t?  arteI;  30  days  actual  use  on  your  farm,  send  back  the  goods  at  my  ex¬ 
pense  and  1 11  pay  the  freight  both  ways.  You  wont  be  out  one  cent.  Let  me  send  your 
free  Combined  Catalog  of  our  20  United  Factories  jt  n  rT*r~r'/^  r-»  n  n 

Today.  A  postal  or  the  coupon  below  brings  it.  A.  tiLf  1  1  G/s/v.  Pres. 


SPECIAL 


QCa  A  ROLL  for  Unito  Challenge  Roofing  during  this  90- 
z*  day  sale.  An  unheard  of  price  on  roofing  of  this 

Quality  and  weight.  Anyone  who  can  use  a  hammer  can  lay  it. 

We  offer  also  Unito  Diamond  Coat  Roofing  —  a  handsome 
everlasting  covering,  particularly  fine  for  residences,  barns 
and  public  buildings. 

Unito  Prepared  Roofings  are  all  made  of  long  fibre,  all 
wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated  with  pure  mineral  asphalt  and 
heavily  coated.  They  are  water  proof,  leak  proof,  wind 
proof  and  won’t  taint  water.  Nails,  cement  and  directions 
for  laying  included  Free.  WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES. 


Prices  Are  DOWN 

on  Excell  Metal  Roofing.  Just  now  we  can  make 
you  very  close  prices  on  metal  Roofing.  If  you 
want  a  roof  that  will  never  rust,  rot,  dryout,  crack, 
tear  loose  or  leak,  order  Unito  Excell  Galvanized 
Roofing— the  best  made.  It  is  easy  to  lay— no  tools 
required— no  experience  necessary.  Write  for 
free  samples  and  special  prices. 


Just  now  I  am  making  a  special  90-Day  Sale  at 

prices  that  mean  a  big  saving  to  roofing  buvers.  This  sale 
covers  prices  from  all  our  factories  on  all  grades  o'f  kni to  Prepared 
Roofing.  Excell  Metal  Roofing-galvanized  or  painted.  Also  Wall 
board  and  Asphalt  Shingles. 

I’ll  Ship  Your  Roofing  Before  You  Pay 

Send  No  Money.  My  new  way  of  letting  my  customers 
see-the-goods-before-they-pay  is  a  big  winner.  It  is  the  safe  way 
to  buy  anything.  Just  tell  me  what  kind  of  a  building  you  want 
to  cover  and  1 11  ship  tho  roofing,  let  you  take  it  home — examine  it 
—  test  it  put  it  on  your  buildings — give  you  30  day’s  trial  before 
you  pay.  If  for  any  reason  when  goods  arrive  you  are  not  satisfied 
—send  them  back,  1  II  stand  all  freight  charges.  You  won't  be  out 
a  cent.  My  factories  stand  back  of  mo — I  stand  back  of  my  goods. 
\\  rite  for  samples.  GEO.  A.  BOTTGER.  Pres. 


Read  I Vhat  Users  Say  About 

The  Unito  Diamond  Coat  Roofing  which  you  sent  me  has 
arrived  and  we  have  put  it  on.  It  is  fine  roofing  and  I  am 
entirely  satisfied  with  it;  shall  probably  want  some  more 
in  the  future.  Harry  L.  Ha  gar,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

Incubator,  brooder,  90  rods  of  fencing,  gate  and  plow  on 
liaml  and  all  in  good  shape.  Am  well  pleased  with  the 
gooda.  Am  speaking  a  good  word  for  your  firm  whenever 
1  can.  C.  S.  Allen,  Ksperance,  N.  Y. 

I  have  been  using  the  Unito  Paint  for  the  last  six  or  6even 
years  and  I  will  say  that  it  is  tho  best  paint  that  I  ever 


UNITED  FACTORIES  Products 


used.  It  spreads  better  and  goes  farther,  and  the  houses 
that  were  painted  five  years  ago  are  looking  flue  today. 

I  will  not  use  any  other  as  long  as  1  can  get  the  Unito 
Paint,  and  I  have  been  in  the  business  for  over  20  years. 

Yours  truly,  M.  D.  Duguid,  Painter. 

Stafford,  N.  Y. 


The  20  rolls  of  Galvanized  Roofing  I  bought  of  you  a  year 
ago  made  a  good  roof.  I  buy  no  more  of  wrecked  goods,  too 
thin.  I  have  your  Galvanized  Rooting  on  my  house  and 
some  noighbors  want  the  same.  J.  T.  Jknney, 

Wiiliamstown,  N.  Y. 


LET  THIS  UNITO  ENGINE 
Work  for  You 
FREE  for  30  DAYS 

and  up  buys  a 
Gasoline  Engine- 
Guaranteed  for  5 
years.  There  is  only  one 
way  for  you  to  really 
know  what  any  engine 
will  do  for  YOU  and  that 
to  try  it  on  your  own 
Try  the.  Unito  30  Days 
IF  PLEASED. 


Paint  NOW -SAVE  MONEY 
Pay  In  30  Days  If  Pleased 

You  can  still  buy  Unito  Paint 
for  Hocfee,  Barn,  Silo,  Imple¬ 
ments.  etc.,  at  the  old  price.  Don’t 
let  your  buildings  go  thru'  another 
Winter  unpainted.  Remember  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  paint  this  Fall  when  the  wood  is 
dry  than  to  wait  until  next  Spring  after 
the  rains  have  water9oaked  your  build- 
jiyw.  Sand  for  helpful  book.  “Paint 
HSnt*  and  Color  Helps.” 

Also  card  of  Color  Sam* 
plea— Both  FREE. 


Do  Your  Winter  Sewing  on  This 
Light  Running  Unito  30  Days 

FREE 


and  up  for  a  10-year 
Guaranteed  Sewing 
Maohino  made  in  one 
of  the  throe  biggest 
sewing  machine  factories 
in  the  world.  You  can’t 
buyabetter  machineatany 
price  and  to  prove  it  we 

will  ship  you  any  Unito  Maohino 
and  lot  you  use  it  on  your  family 
sewing  for  30  days  beforo  you 
pay.  If  you  aro  notaiatisfled  send 
it  back  and  we'll  pay  freight 
both  ways— You  tak.  no  ri.k. 


Heat  Your  Home  30  Days 
With  UNITO  Oak  Heater 


$3.90  and  up  buys  a 
guaranteed  Unito  Oak  Heater. 
A  perfect  stove  direct  from 
Factory  No.  8— one  of  the  lar¬ 
gest  stove  foundries  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  only  one 
of  tlie  many  bargains  we  oiler  in 
our  Stoves.  If  you  need  a  Range, 
Base  Burner  or  Heater,  fill  out 
the  coupon  and  get  our  Free 
Catalog  at  once.  Remember, 
\VE  ask  no  money  in  advance.  , 
You  use  the  stove  you  order  30 
days  in  your  own  home  and  con. 
vince  yourself  that  it  is  just 
what  you  want— a  big  bargain 
at  the  price— before  you  pay 
a  penny. 


* 

X * 


WIRE  FENCING 


— ■  /' 
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GEO.  A.  BOTTGER,  Pres, 

The  "nlted  Factories  Co., 


_  m  924  United  Factories  Bldg., 

Factory  No.  9  offers  low  f  Cleveland,  Ohio 

prices  on  high  grade  wire  i  Dear  Sin— Please  send  me  without  coat. 

f*nr*i  no*  arwl  %  f)  HoVc'  0  your  big  combined  catalogs,  which  explain 
* 1  TAT  Licijb  m  your  money-saving  selling  plan  and  your  liberal 

FRElif  TRIAL  on  your  W  let  mo  “see  and  try  the  goods  beforo  1 

own  farm  before  /  tKTiamta^*tidc^d  “x  Wore  tho  “ticl“ 

y°U  Pay‘  /□  UNITO  Paints 

T  ».  Ml  1  It  /□  UNITO  Ready  Roofing 

I  can  t  possibly  snow  all  /  □  unito  Wall  Board 

of  The  United  Factories  lines  * □  unito  Exccll  Metal  Roofing: 

here.  You  will  find  them  all  in  my  /  □  unito  Gasoline  Engines 
Free  Combined  Catalog.  F ill  out  the  coupon  /  □  unito  Invincible  Incubators 
ut  right  or  just  write  mo  a  postal  today  saying:  f  rn 

“Send  mo  your  Free  Catalog  of  United  Fac-  *  l"J 

torioa  Products.”  Address  * 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


UNITO  Fence 
UNITO  Stove* 
UNITO  Vehicles 
UNITO  Harness 
UNITO  Sewing 
Machines 


UNITO  Form  Implements 


/  Name. 


GEO.  A .  BOTTGER ,  Pres.  (2) 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  COMPANY 

924  United  Factories  Bldg.;  CLEVELAND.  0.  / 

— . / R.  F.  D. 


t 

/  Town _ _ _ _ County . 


... State . 
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RAIN-TIGHT”  RUBBER  ROOFING 

is  the  kind  you  can  put  on  your  buildings  and  forget  it — yon  will  not  need  to  think  about  that 
roof  the  rest  of  your  life.  You  will  never  be  reminded  of  it  by  water  coming  through  and 
perhaps  doing  more  damage  to  the  contents  of  the  house  or  building  than  the  original  cost  of  the 
roof.  It  is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — the  standard  Asphalt  of  the  wodd.  It  is  as  near 
indestructible  and  everlasting  as  any  roof  can  be. 

Remember  the  so-called  “cheap  roofing”  that  must  be  repaired  and  replaced  freqnently  are 
dear  at  any  price.  You  will  save  money,  trouble  and  eventually  expense  by  buymg  “Rain- 
Tight”  at  the  start. 

Our  brand  of  “  Perfect  Roofing  ”  is  the  same 
as  “  Rain-Tight  ”  with  mica  flakes  added  to  the 
surface  which  make  it  fire-resisting.  It  is  a  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat  and  lightning  and  insures  against 
fire  from  sparks  falling  on  the  roof. 

Perfect  Resin  Sized  Sheathing  and  Perfect 
Tarred  Felt  are  Best  for  Sheathing  Purposes 

If  you  need  a  new  roof for  any  building,  note  or  in  the  future, 
it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  samples  and  booklet — write  us  today. 

Maurice  O’Meara  Co. 


448  Pearl  Street, 


New  York  City 


Farmers-Listen! 


farm 

rocks- 


WHEELING-Crusher- 
vv  Crushed  limestone  mix¬ 
ed  with  the  soil  makes  it  grow 
bigger  and  better  crops. 

Your  land  needs  limestone 
and  maybe  you’ve  got  lots  of 
it  on  your  farm  waiting  to 
be  crushed.  The  Wheeling- 
Crusher  kind  of  crushed  lime¬ 
stone  is  better  than  kiln  lime 
r.nd  you  produce  it  about  one- 
sixth  the  cost— and  it’s  fine 
for  good  road  building.  cio] 


<■1 1  . . . 

CRUSH ER 

UnlH  lltii  t  Battleship 

We  save  you  10 
to  25%  on  en¬ 
gines  for  all 
farm  purposes. 


Wheeling  Mold  &  Foundry  Co.,  >30  Raymond 


But  if  they're 

Limestone 

crush  them  in  a 

Wheeling 


{ANTY  an  8  H.  P.  engine 
needed  to  operate  a  farm- 
size  Wheeling  Forced  Feed 
Crusher.  Think  of  the  great 
saving — then  act.  You  can 
crush  for  your  neighbors,  too. 
Read  our  booklet,  “Mixing 
Brains  With  Farming,” 
showing  big  profits  from 
farming.  Sent  free  upon  ap¬ 
plication.  Write  today  for  it. 
It  will  give  you  many  point- 
erson  common  sense  farming. 

St.,|  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Brew-  Sectional  Barn  Equipment 


saves  your  time  and  increases  your  profits. 
Don't  buy  any  barn  equipment  till  you 
learn  all  about  the  Drew.  Here  are  three 
more  new  ideas. 

1— Light,  Handy,  Manger  Partitions— galvanized 
steel.  Easily  raised  and  stay  up  without  springs. 

2 _ Time-saving  Adjustment — adjusts  instantly 

without  removing  a  bolt,  and  lines  cows  up  on 
tne  gutter. 

3 — Double  Automatic  Sure-Stops — on  each  side| 
of  stall  make  it  impossible  for  cow  to  miss  the  stan¬ 
ch  ion .  Folds  back  against  stal  1  p artitions  out  of  way . 

Made  by  the  makers  of  the  widely-known 
Drew  Carriers  and  guaranteed  to  be  right. 
Send  for  catalog  of  complete  barn  equipments. 
DREW  CARRIER  CO.,  134  Menree  St.,  Waterl®®,  Wis.  V 
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Eastern  Branch,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


NO  ARGUMENT 
AGAINST  THE 


DEYO 


When  yon  put  your  money  into  an 
engine  you  expect  it  to  do  the  work, 
fwMnomieally,  satisfactorily,  and  for  years. 
We  know  the 

DEYO  PORTABLE  ENGINE 

because  we  make  every  piece  of  it,  and 
sell  every  engine  with  the  strongest  guar¬ 
antee  of  complete  satisfaction  that  it’s 
possible  to  make  on  any  machine.  Has  no 
equal  for  the  farm.  Let  us  tell  you  more 
about  it.  Sizes,  1%  to  16  H.  P. 

DKYO-MACEV  ENGINE  CO. 

JS  Washington  St.,  BINtUUHTOfi,  S.  T. 
Richardson  Oo.,  Woroeator,  Mass. 

Kondall  h  Whitney,  Portland,  Maine 


Handy 

Binder 


JUST  the  thing  for 
ttonvitnnr  files  of 


pre¬ 
serving  files  or  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  Dura¬ 
ble  and  cheap.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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Galvanized 
or  Painted 
Roofing 

AND  SIDING  DIRECT  FROM 
MILL  AT  MILL  PRICES 

When  you  buy  from  us  you  buy  direct  from  the 
manufacturer,  thus  saving  all  middlemen’*  prof¬ 
its.  Send  size  of  buildings  and  we  will  furnish 
free  complete  estimate  of  cost — write  to-day 
lor  free  sample  and  free  estimate;  these  will 
convince  ypu  that  we  caa  save  you  money. 

QUALITY  GUARANTEED 
BEST  OPEN  HEARTH  PRODUCT 

All  Sykes’  Galvanized  Roofing  and  Siding 
have  an  extra  heavy  tight  coating  of  gal¬ 
vanize — every  sheet  of  both  galvanized 
and  painted  carefully  inspected  and 
guaranteed  perfect  and  full  weight, 
fire  and  lightning  proof.  Don’t  for¬ 
get  to  write  for  free  sample  andfree 
estimate — do  it  now  ^ 

Established  1877 
THE SYKES METAL 
LATH  &  ROOFING 
CO. 

516Walnut 
Street, 

NILES. 

OHIO 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.— The  British  Exchequer 
will  collect  death  duties  amounting  to 
about  $1,050,000  on  the  property  of  the 
late  Anthony  N.  Brady,  of  Albany.  N.  Y., 
who  died  in  London  in  July.  Mr.  Brady’s 
property  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
valued  for  probate  at  $6,577,640.  This 
is  the  fifth  estate  valued  at  more  than 
$5,000,000  which  has  been  taxed  by  the; 
British  Exchequer  since  the  beginning  of 
this  year. 

Mrs.  Frank  B.  Wiborg,  wife  of  the 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  in  the  Taft  administration, 
who  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  Sep¬ 
tember  26  for  smuggling,  appeared  before 
Jndge  Hough  in  the  Federal  District 
Court  September  27  to  plead  to  the  in¬ 
dictment.  She  was  charged  with  the  en¬ 
try’ of  dutiable  goods  brought  into  the 
country  as  passenger’s  baggage  by  fraud¬ 
ulent  statements  and  omissions.  Mrs. 
Wiborg  arrived  here  on  the  Cunardor 
Mauretania  on  September  5.  Her  bag¬ 
gage,  which  consisted  of  20  pieces,  was 
sent  to  the  public  stores,  as  the  customs 
officials  were  confident  that  there  was 
much  more  in  the  trunks  than  the  $500 
worth  recorded  in  the  declaration.  Sub¬ 
sequent  examination  showed  that  the 
woman  brought  in  gowns  and  lingerie 
appraised  at  $5,000  and  subject  to  a  duty 
of  $3,000.  If  convicted  of  the  charge 
Mrs.  Wiborg  may  have  to  pay  a  fine  of 
$S.000,  the  home  value  of  the  goods 
brought  in,  in  addition  to  the  penalty  of 
having  them  confiscated. 

An  indictment  was  returned  by  the 
United  States  grand  jury  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  September  27,  charging  Thomas  H. 
Smart  and  11  of  his  agents  with  whole¬ 
sale  frauds  in  the  sale  of  New  Jersey 
town  lots.  The  technical  charge  is  using 
the  mails  to  defraud.  Smart  formerly 
had  offices  in  St.  Louis,  but  post  office 
inspectors  have  learned  he  is  now  oper¬ 
ating  in  Chicago.  The  indictment 
charges  that  in  the  Fall  of  1911  Smart 
and  his  agents  sold  nine  hundred  town 
lots  in  what  they  called  Spottswood 
Manor,  N.  J.  The  prospectus  represent¬ 
ed  these  lots  as  being  within  ten  miles  of 
New  York  City  and  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  On  investigation,  however,  it 
is  charged  “Spottswood  Manor”  was 
found  to  be  39  miles  from  New  York  and 
in  a  swamp  known  as  Huckleberry 
Swamp  or  Schoolhouse  Bog. 

THE  TARIFF  BILL.— The  Under- 
wood-Simmons  tariff  bill  as  agreed  to  in 
the  conference  committee  was  submitted 
to  the  House  September  29  by  Represen¬ 
tative  Underwood,  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  The  bill,  voted 
on  in  the  House  September  30,  went  to 
the  Senate  October  1,  and  after  a  brief 
debate  was  adopted  in  its  present  form. 
President  Wilson  thus  signed  October  3, 
the  second  low  tariff  measure  that  has 
been  passed  in  more  than  65  years.  It 
has  been  just  20  years  since  the  Demo¬ 
crats  last  tried  their  hand  at  tariff  revi¬ 
sion.  The  average  ad  valorem  rate  of 
the  present  bill  is  very  much  lower  than 
that  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  act.  _  The 
average  rate  of  the  latter  was  39.45  per 
cent,  while  the  estimated  rate  of  the 
present  bill  ranges  from  27  to  29  per 
cent.  The  average  for  the  present  Payne- 
Aldrieh  law  is  40.12  per  cent.  The  Un- 
derwood-SImmons  tariff  law,  however, 
will  go  upon  the  statute  books  under 
much  more  favorable  circumstances  than 
did  the  last  Democratic  tariff  measure. 
Under  the  income  tax  provision,  every¬ 
body  with  a  net  income  of  more  than 
$3,000  a  year  if  single,  and  $4,000  a  year 
if  married,  is  subject  to  the  tax.  The 
taxpayer  must  file  a  return  with  internal 
revenue  collector  by  March  1,  1914,  show¬ 
ing  all  sources  of  his  income  and  the  de¬ 
ductions  to  which  he  is  entitled.  All  in¬ 
comes  are  to  be  computed  by  the  calendar 
year,  hut  taxes  for  the  first  year  will  be 
levied  only  from  March  1,  1913,  to  De¬ 
cember  31  next.  Notification  of  assess¬ 
ments  will  be  sent  out  by  the  government 
before  June  1  next.  Taxes  must  be  paid 
by  June  30.  Failure  to  file  a  return 
means  a  fine  of  from  $2  to  $1,000.  A 
fraudulent  return  makes  the  taxpayer 
liable  to  a  fine  of  $2,000  or  imprisonment 
for  a  year,  or  both.  The  man  whose  in¬ 
come  tax  is  withheld  by  his  employer 
must  file  an  affidavit  by  February  1  with 
the  employer  or  the  internal  revenue  col¬ 
lector  in  claiming  deductions.  All  hold¬ 
ers  of  corporate  bonds  must  file  by  the 
same  date  a  statement  in  writing  claim¬ 
ing  exemptions  from  the  tax  if  it  is  not 
to  be  deducted  from  interest  payments. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Dr.  O.  S. 
Morgan,  Professor  of  Agriculture  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  is  chairman  of  the 
“Commission  on  the  Country  Boy  Leav¬ 
ing  Home,”  which  purposes  to  make  an 
exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  matter  *f 
boys  leaving  the  farm.  The  work  has 
been  divided  among  five  committees,  one 
dealing  with  cities,  one  with  railroads, 
one  with  colleges,  one  entitled  the  “Rural 
Committee,”  and  one  designated  the  “Ex¬ 
tension  Committee.” 

The  third  American  Road  Congress 
met  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  September  29. 
Among  the  organizations  taking  part  in 
the  congress  and  represented  by  commit¬ 
tees  were  the  National  Association  of 
Road  Machinery  and  Material  Manufac¬ 
turers,  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  American  Bankers’  Association,  the 
National  Grange,  the  National  Old  Trails 
Association,  the  Lincoln  Highway  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Quebee-Miami  Interna¬ 
tional  Highway  Association,  besides  good 
roads  associations  in  practically  all  of 
the  States.  There  are  100,000  members 


October  II, 

in  the  different  organizations  interested 
in  the  congress. 

The  biggest  agricultural  pilgrimage 
ever  made  to  Washington  will  take  place 
on  December  5,  when  1,200  Ohio  boys, 
the  champion  corn  growers  of  the  State, 
accompanied  by  600  parents,  other  rela¬ 
tives,  friends,  educators  and  Ohio  State 
officers,  will  arrive  in  the  city  on  several 
special  trains  and  proceed  to  come  into 
ownership  of  the  Capital  City  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  thereafter.  T.  P.  Riddle,  of 
Lima,  O.,  acting  as  advance  agent  for 
A.  P.  Sandies,  chairman  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Committee,  arrived  in  Wash 
ington  to-day  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  big  visit."  Within  a  few  hours  Riddle 
had  leased  several  hotels  outright,  char 
tered  all  the  rubberneck  wagons  of  Wash 
ington  for  the  week,  made  arrangements 
for  special  steamers  to  take  the  boys  or 
Potomac  River  excursions  and  generally 
notified  all  the  sightseeing  places  of 
Washington  to  prepare  for  the  invasion 
The  “corn  boys”  will  receive  royal  treat¬ 
ment  on  their  visit.  They  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  White  House  by  President 
Wilson  and  hear  a  lecture  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  and  other  department 
heads. 

It  is  said  that  the  United  States  in¬ 
tends  to  turn  its  vast  Indian  reservations 
into  grazing  grounds  to  ward  off  the 
meat  famine  that  is  driving  up  the  price 
of  beef.  This  announcement  was  made 
September  29  by  Cato  Sells,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  who  stated  that 
an  initial  expenditure  of  $400,000  had 
been  made  for  cattle  to  be  grazed  and 
bred  for  market  on  the  Crow  Indian  Res¬ 
ervation,  Montana.  Similar  purchases 
will  be  made  for  other  reservations. 

At  the  National  Dairy  Show,  held  at 
Chicago,  October  23-November  1,  the 
following  meetings  and  conventions  will 
be  held :  National  Ice  Cream  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association;  International  Milk 
Dealers’  Association ;  National .  Dairy 
Union ;  International  Association  of 
Dairy  and  Milk  Inspectors;  American 
Association  of  Creamery  Butter  Manu¬ 
facturers;  National  Creamery  Managers  ; 
Dairy  Department  Men  of  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges;  The  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club ;  The  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club;  The  Holstein-Friesian  As¬ 
sociation  of  America;  Dutch  Belted  Cat¬ 
tle  Association  of  America.  Among  the 
exhibits  will  be  1,200  of  the  best  cattle 
in  America,  40.000  square  feet  of  dairy 
machinery,  farm  and  barn  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  silos,  and  ice  cream  machinery 
and  material,  a  full  sized  creamery,  mak¬ 
ing  butter  to  capacity,  a  full  sized  milk 
pasteurizing,  bottling  and  distributing 
plant,  a  full  sized  ice  cream  factory  in 
operation.  Daily  addresses  by  experts 
in  every  branch  of  dairying.  The  Dairy 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  gives  daily  demonstration  of 
the  value  of  cows  in  au  experiment  show¬ 
ing  cost  of  feed  and  results. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Maine 
State  Pomological  Society  will  be  held  in 
City  Hall,  Lewiston.  November  18-20. 
The  executive  committee  has  voted  a 
prize  of  a  free  scholarship  in  the  short 
course  in  fruit  growing  at  the  University 
of  Maine,  Orono,  to  the  young  man  in 
the  State  who  procures  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  members  for  the  society,  before  12 
o’clock,  noon,  November  20,  1913.  For 
information  and  blanks,  apply  to  the  sec¬ 
retary,  E.  L.  White,  Bowdoinham. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  Octo¬ 
ber  23-November  1. 

Vermont  Corn  Show,  "Windsor,  Vt., 
November  5-7. 

Third  Indiana  Apple  Show,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  November  5-11. 

National  Grange,  Annual  Meeting, 
Manchester,  N.  II.,  November  12. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall,  Boston,  November  12-16. 

National  Grange,  Manchester,  N.  II., 
November  13. 

Fruit  Week,  Washington,  D.  C.,  No¬ 
vember  17-22;  union  meeting  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Pomological  Society,  Society  ^  for 
Horticultural  Science,  Eastern  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  and  Northern  Nut 
Growers’  Association. 

Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Maryland  Crop  Improvement  Association, 
Maryland  Dairymen’s  Association,  Mary¬ 
land  Beekeepers’  Association  and  Farm¬ 
ers’  League,  Baltimore,  November  17-22. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  Poultry  Show,  No¬ 
vember  14-22. 

Maine  State  Pomological  Society, 
Lewiston,  Me.,  November  18-20_. 

Society  for  Horticultural  Science,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Novem¬ 
ber  20-21. 

Dover,  N.  J.,  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  1  et 
Stock  Association,  annual  show,  Dover, 
N.  ,T.,  November  24-29. 

International  live  Stock  Show,  Chi¬ 
cago,  November  29-December  6. 

The  Capital  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  show  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  December  2-6. 

New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Syracuse.  December  9-12. 

St.  Mary’s  Poultry  Club,  first  annual 
show,  St.  Mary’s,  Pa.,  December  18-19- 

Poultry  Show,  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den.  New  York,  December  26-31. 

New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Convention  Hall,  Rochester,  A. 
Y..  January  7-8-9,  1914. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  an¬ 
nual  Winter  meeting,  Easton,  Md.,  Jan¬ 
uary.  13-15.  1914. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January  28-29- 
30,  1914. 
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Fight  Started  on  Manufacturers  Outlet  Co. 

Reaches  Sensational  Climax  This  Month 

WE  ARE  NOW  SELLING  MANY  GOODS  FOR 
LESS  THAN  ACTUAL  COST  OF  MAKING! 


Competitors  Stirred  Up 
a  Hornets’  Nest! 

I  f  competitors  had  realized  our  ability  to  fight 
back  they  would  never  have  started  this  Price  W  ar. 

But  they  stirred  up  a  hornets’  nest  when  they 
attacked  the  Manufacturers  Outlet  Co.  of  Buffalo. 

Foe  months  this  fight  has  been  going  on. 

hverv  effort  to  prevent  us  from  selling  direct  to 
the  public  has  been  met  by  another  big  cut  in 
prices. 

And  our  present  offer  of  goods  at  the  cost  of 
making  brings  the  great  fight  to  a  climax. 

Everyone  must  admit  that  our  methods  are 
absolutely  fair.  We  fight  right  out  in  the  open. 

We  have  not  discriminated  against  dealers,  they 
can  get  in  at  these  bargain  prices. 

But  it  is  utterly  useless  for  them  to  ask  for  prices 
a  penny  less  than  quoted  to  everybody  in  our  catalog. 

Our  Profits  Cut 
to  4c  on  the  $1.00 

The  great  Price  War  sale  we  are  now  starting  is 
the  sensation  of  the  mercantile  world.  We  have 
cut  our  profits  to  4  cents  on  the  dollar. 

And  just  remember  that  this  4  cents  profit  is 
based  on  goods  bought  at  sacrifice  prices  from  over¬ 
stocked  manufacturers.  This  brings  the  price  to 
consumers  down  to  less  than  the  cost  of  making. 

On  $100  worth  of  goods  we  make  only  $4  profit. 

We  must  sell  enormous  quantities  of  goods  to 
keep  this  business  going. 

We’ll  Stand  By 
Our  Guns! 

This  is  a  fight  to  the  finish.  We’re  going  to  stick 
by  our  guns.  Whether  we  make  or  lose  money  is 
not  the  question.  If  we  lose,  we  propose  to  go 
down  with  colors  fiying. 

But  so  long  as  the  public  which  believes  in  fair 
play  stays  with  us,  no  one  can  down  us. 

New  Catalog  Fires 
Broadside  of  Bargains 

Our  big  new  Book  of  Bargains  announcing  new 
low  prices,  hundreds  below  actual  cost  of  making 
the  goods,  is  now  ready  for  the  mails. 

It  offers  the  most  sensational  bargains  in  brand 
new,  high-grade  merchandise  of  guaranteed  qual¬ 
ity  ever  offered  the  buying  public. 

A  veritable  bombardment  of  bargains  in  Furni¬ 
ture,  Furnaces,  Stoves,  Rugs,  Curtains,  Hardware 
Supplies,  Lumber,  Millwork,  Kitchen  Utensils, 
Plumbing  Outfits,  Trunks,  Harness,  Carriages, 
Dry  Goods,  Baby  Carriages,  Cigars,  Raincoats,  and 
in  fact  everything  sold  by  retail  dealers. 

Sample  Offers— 
HERE  THEY  COME! 

Roofing- -10,000  rolls  1-ply  Rubber  Remnants, 
only  59c  per  108  square  feet.  2-ply  83e  per  108 
square  feet.  This  roofing  is  guaranteed  to  resist 
fire,  water,  snow,  heat,  cold  and  acid.  Nails  and 
cement  free,  easy  to  put  on,  you  don’t  need  to  hire 
a  mechanic  to  do  the  job. 

Paint— 500  gallons  of  the  paint  that  covers.  Only 
$1.06  per  gallon  when  bought  in  five-gallon  cans.  Best 
quality  barn  paint  78c.  Thispaint  covers  more  square 
leet  surface  for  surface  per  gallon  than  any  other. 

Brushes — 5,000  paint  and  varnish  brushes  at  cost. 


Genuine  Chinese  bristle  2x.2}z  flat  paint  brush  11c. 

Wall  Board — 50,000  feet  genuine  Buffalo  Wall 
Board  at  $2.35  per  100  square  feet.  Twice  as  cheap 
as  lath  and  piaster,  four  times  as  easy  to  put  on. 
Anybody  can  do  the  work.  No  waiting  for  it  to  dry 
before  putting  on.  Never  chips,  cracks  or  checks 
like  plastering.  Fire-proof,  sound-proof,  rat-proof 
and  mouse-proof.  Warmer  than  lath  and  plaster. 
Unaffected  by  weather  conditions. 

Fencing  —  Don’t  miss  this  wire  fencing  sale. 
50,000  rods  of  open  hearth  crimped  steel  wire  fencing. 
The  kind  with  patent  knot.  Heavily  galvanized, 
won’t  peel  or  flake.  Extra  hardened  line  wires, 
always  stiff  and  tight.  A  10-wire  47-inch  high  field 
fence  only  22c  per  rod.  Heavy  hog  fence  17c  per 
rod,  and  other  sizes  at  bargain  prices. 

Rubber  Shingles— The  latest  thing  in  ready 
roofing.  Made  of  wool  felt  and  pure  asphalt.  Crates 
containing  100  sq.  feet  with  nails  and  cement,  $2.15. 

Plumbing — Everything  in  thesanitary  plumbing 
line — bath  tubs,  lavatories,  closets  and  fittings.  Get 
our  complete  plans  for  installing  without  the  need 
of  an  experienced  mechanic. 

Bed  Combination — Consisting  of  guaranteed 
iron  bed,  heavily  enameled,  vermin-proof  all  iron 
spring  and  soft  top  mattress  only  $8.75. 

White  Enameled  Iron  Bed— Made  of  the 
best  welded  steel  tubing,  full  size  $3.45. 

Rugs— The  very  best  seamless  Brusselslrugs  in 
one  piece,  6x9,  $5.75,  9x12,  $11.25. 

Stock  and  Die  Set — Armstrong  pattern  Stock 
and  Die  Set,  will  thread  pipe  from  '/$  inch  to  1  inch, 
with  half  the  effort  needed  on  other  styles,  $3.20. 

Bench  Vises — Heavy  iron  vises  only  $2.3S. 

Saws — The  Outlet  Special,  warranted,  only  39c. 

Agricultural  Forges— For  rivet  heating  and 
light  repair  work,  $4.05. 

Anvils — Buffalo  all-steel;  all  weights  up  to  200 
pounds;  per  pound,  8^c. 

Pianos — 300  of  the  finest  pianos  made  have  been 
given  us  for  quick  sales.  A  Cabinet  Grand  only  $126.25. 

Furs — A  large  over-stock  of  the  latest  styles  in 
fur  pieces  have  been  turned  over  to  us  to  sell  quick. 
Only  100  pieces  left. 

Dining  Table — Square  oak  extension,  42  inches 
wide,  6  feet  long,  $5.10. 

Chilfonier — Seasoned  selected  oak,  finished  in 
gloss  golden  oak,  3  large  drawers,  genuine  French 
beveled  mirror  12x20  inches,  weight  105  lbs.,  our 
price  $5.25.  Only  45  left. 

Silverware — Several  lines  of  the  very  best  sil¬ 
verware  manufactured  are  offered  at  prices  that 
will  save  you  money.  Write  at  once  before  the  best 
patterns  are  sold. 

Trunks  and  Bags— A  complete  line  of  travel¬ 
ers’  supplies  in  our  new  book  save  you  50  per  cent. 
Suit  cases,  bags  and  trunks. 

Rubber  Boots — The  very  best  line  rubber  boots 
manufactured,  in  every  style.  These  boots  will  out¬ 
last  others  2  to  1. 

Harness — The  Quality  harness  offered  in  our 
Book  of  Bargains  is  very  fine,  much  better  than  the 
usual  kind  for  buggy,  wagon  and  farm. 

Washing  Machine — 50  high  speed  washers 
for  power  or  hand.  All  top  gears  enclosed,  easy  to 
run  and  washes  perfectly,  only  $8.45. 

Base  Burners— Large  15  in.  fire  pot  heaterwith 
all  the  latest  improvements,  well  nickled,  only  $24.75. 

Cut  Glass — For  holiday  gifts.  Finest  cutting. 
Sugar  and  Creamer,  $1.98.  Seven-piece  water  set, 
$5.50.  Heavy  8-inch  bowl,  $2.48. 


The  Manufacturers  Outlet  Co. 

Dept.  231,  BuHalo,  N.  Y. 


Parlor  Tables — Solid  oak  center  tables  with  24x24 
inch  top  and  turned  legs,  $1.48. 

Roekers  —  Beautiful,  upholstered  Buffalo  Leather 
Rockers  with  spring  edge,  37  inches  high,  $7.00. 


Everything  Illustrated 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

State  Primary  Nominations. — Under 
our  new  election  laws  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  have  cut  oat  the  caucus  and  con¬ 
vention.  Last  week  we  nominated  can¬ 
didates  for  Governor.  For  several  years 
avc  have  nominated  local  candidates  by  a 
primary  election — but  this  was  the  first 
time  a  governorship  was  involved.  It 
was  just  Mke  any  other  election.  There 
Avere  four  Republican  candidates,  three 
Democratic  and  two  Progressive.  We 
did  not  “designate"  or  guess  at  it.  The 
man  obtaining  the  largest  vote  will  be  the 
party  candidate,  without  any  convention 
to  enable  a  lot  of  politicians  to  get  to¬ 
gether  in  some  dark  room  and  pick  out 
a  “slate.”  Fnder  this  system  the  people 
can  wipe  off  any  slate  that  is  prepared 
for  them.  The  whole  thing  was  simple 
and  effective.  The  vote  was  light,  but  at 
that  five  times  as  many  people  took  part 
as  ever  would  have  done  so  under  our 
old  caucus  system.  The  candidates  are 
of  a  high  class — better  than  any  conven¬ 
tion  would  have  selected.  We  all  know 
how  the  convention  workers  patch  up  a 
ticket  in  order  to  give  each  section  or 
group  a  little  recognition  or  graft.  There 
is  no  public  man  in  New  Jersey  who 
would  dare  come  before  the  people  and 
advocate  killing  this  primary  election 
law.  lie  would  be  killed  off  by  a  vote  of 
five  to  one.  You  Avill  also  find  if  you 
will  look  it  up  that  since  New  Jersey 
began  this  campaign  for  primary  nomi¬ 
nations  her  people  have  obtained  more 
progressive  and  useful  legislation  than 
any  other  State  east  of  Ohio.  These 
things  make  it  all  the  more  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  us  why  the  farmers  of  New 
York  State  do  not  rise  up  and  demand 
the  same  thing.  A  primary  which  re¬ 
tained  the  State  nominating  convention 
Avould  not  be  of  much  account,  for  a 
dozen  shrewd  politicians  bunched  together 
at  some  hotel  could  undo  the  work  of 
100.000  separate  voters.  The  thing  be¬ 
comes  so  clear  after  it  is  really  put  on 
trial  that  it  seems  like  a  profound  mys¬ 
tery  that  our  friends  over  the  line  in 
New  York  State  cannot  understand  what 
they  could  do  Avitfa  a  real  direct  primary. 
One  would  think  the  present  disgraceful 
drama  at  Albany  would  make  them  think. 
There  is  enough  testimony  already  to 
show  that  Mr.  Sulzer  never  should  have 
been  made  Governor — yet  any  verdict 
against  him  Avould  be  a  victory  for  the 
worst  and  most  vicious  elements  in  poli¬ 
tics  to-day.  Under  our  New  Jersey  nom¬ 
ination  and  election  system  such  a  disgust¬ 
ing  state  of  affairs  would  be  impossible ! 

A  Peach. — I  have  had  some  50  ques¬ 
tions  like  the  following: 

“ What  do  you  lcnoiv  about  this  J.  II. 
Hale  peach?" 

Until  recently  I  knew  nothing  about 
it  except  what  people  told  me.  I  found 
it  a  handsome,  well-flavored  peach,  and 
a  good  keeper.  Noav  we  know  something 
more  about  it.  I  have  no  wish  to  “boom” 
this  variety  or  any  other.  I  imagine  that 
the  men  who  control  this  peach  are  now 
about  as  rich  as  is  good  for  them  to  be, 
though  they  should  be  Avell  paid  for  their 
accident  in  first  finding  what  Nature  has 
done  for  man.  I  merely  tell  what  I  know. 
On  September  9  Mr.  Hale  had  a  crate  of 
these  peaches  picked  in  Connecticut  and 
sent  to  me  in  Noav  York.  It  was  an  ordi¬ 
nary  peach  crate — containing  six  baskets 
— each  peach  Avrapped  separately  in  pa¬ 
per.  They  came  September  31 — some 
were  ready  for  eating — others  Avere  hard. 
Part  of  them  Avere  passed  around  for 
people  to  test — in  all  about  25  people 
tried  them.  The  remaining  peaches  were 
merely  left  in  the  crate  without  cover  or 
protection  in  a  warm  and  sunny  room. 
On  Monday,  September  15,  they  were 
still  firm  and  solid,  with  no  show  of  de¬ 
cay.  That  night  Ave  started  for  New 
England  and  I  put  five  of  the  wrapped 
peaches  in  the  outside  pocket  of  my  over¬ 
coat  just  as  I  Avould  apples.  Other 
peaches  were  put  in  a  suit  case.  I  did 
not  need  to  Avoar  the  overcoat,  and  it 
was  hung  and  tossed  abont  on  railroad 
seats  Avith  no  effort  to  save  the  peaches. 
In  Boston  on  a  street  car  I  met  II.  S. 
Wiley,  of  Cayuga,  and  gave  him  a  peach 
out  of  my  pocket.  Through  a  long  rail¬ 
road  journey  the  overcoat  hung  over  the 
back  of  a  seat  with  that  fruit  still  in  the 
pocket.  Tuesday  night  far  up  in  New 
Hampshire,  Ave  ate  two  of  these  peaches. 
One  was  soft  at  the  end — the  other  still 


firm.  Wednesday  afternoon  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  we  ate  the  last  of  these  peaches 
— soft  but  eatable.  Back  in.  New  York 
Thursday,  September  18.  I  found  that 
part  of  the  peaches,  kept  in  a  closed 
drawer,  had  begun  to  rot.  yet  there  were 
several  still  firm  and  solid.  I  gave  one 
of  these  to  W.  II.  BoAvker  on  this  day. 
The  last  one  Avas  eaten  September  19. 
About  25  people  sampled  these  peaches. 
I  did  not  keep  an  exact  record,  but  I 
should  say  that  20  of  them  considered  the 
flavor  hotter  than  Elberta.  I  call  it 
handsomer  than  that  variety.  Noav  this 
is  what  I  know  about  the  peach.  It  was 
on  its  good  behavior  Avith  me.  Hale’s 
children  may  not  act  as  Avell  at  home  as 
they  do  before  company.  Hale  tells  me 
other  fine  things  about  it.  but  these  I  do 
not  know.  The  fruit  will  evidently  ship 
almost  like  potatoes,  and  I  should  think 
it  must  take  the  place  of  Elberta  in  most 
orchards.  For  many  years  we  have  been 
told  that  desirable  “quality”  cannot  go 
Avell  with  the  tough  skin  and  flesh  re¬ 
quired  for  rough  shipping.  No  one  has 
expected  a  Ben  Davis  apple  with  the 
flesh  of  Fall  Pippin.  I  must  say  that  the 
J.  II.  Hale  peach  comes  nearer  to  prov¬ 
ing  that  flavored  juice  can  stand  a  jour¬ 
ney  than  anything  I  have  seen  yet. 

Farm  and  Home. — I  figure  that  up  to 
October  1  we  have  had  this  year  fresh 
peaches  on  the  table  at  175  meals.  There 
should  be  nearly  20  more  before  the  Sal- 
ways  go.  We  began  AA'ith  Greensboro  and 
Alexander  and  there  have  been  varieties 
enough  to  keep  up  the  succession.  Of  all 
varieties  I  should  say  that  Carman  eov- 
ers  more  days  of  picking  than  any  other. 
We  find  it  an  advantage  to  have  this 
long  succession,  th'ough  the.  larger  grow- 
ers  do  not  as  a  rule  like  to  have  so  many. 
They  prefer  a  feAv  standard  sorts  so  they 
can  make  large  shipments  of  each.  .  .  . 
On  September  25  the  government  experts 
sent  out  frost  warnings.  They  were  sure 
of  it,  and  the  evening  papers  warned  us 
in  big  letters  that  here  was  the  end  of 
the  garden.  When  night  fell  it  did  not 
seem  like  frost,  and  our  folks  smiled 
when  I  proposed  picking  peppers  and 
green  tomatoes.  They  had  heard  these 
“experts”  talk  before,  they  said.  Wash¬ 
ington  seemed  so  perfectly  sure  of  it  that 
Ave  did  pick  some  of  the  tender  stuff  after 
dark,  yet  Avhen  morning  came  there  was 
hardly  a  wrinkled  leaf  to  be  found.  There 
was  a  little  damage  in  the  valley,  but  no 
sign  of  frost  on  the  hills.  One  man  who 
picked  a  lot  of  stuff  that  was  not  ripe 
thinks  he  could  have  a  suit  for  damages 
against  the  government.  That  man 
should  not  take  expert  agriculture  too 
seriously.  .  .  .  Our  corn  is  all  cut. 

The  last  field  by  October  1  was  not  quite 
ready,  but  I  decided  that  it  is  more  profit¬ 
able  to  save  green  corn  than  to  let  it  ma¬ 
ture  longer  at  the  risk  of  freezing.  Our 
crop  is  good — probably  the  best  we  have 
ever  had.  We  shall  begin  feeding 
dry  stalks  about  the  middle  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  The  hay  is  short  and  the  stalks 
never  will  make  better  feed  than  during 
the  Fall.  We  begin  by  giving  the  horses 
one  feed  of  stalks  and  one  of  hay.  .  .  . 
This  year’s  success  with  our  flint  corn 
giA-es  us  a  good  combination  for  fodder 
crop  and  culture  among  the  young  trees. 
I  find  that  Ave  can  seed  the  cover  crops 
among  the  corn  and  let  them  stand  until 
the  middle  of  May  at  least.  Then  there 
will  be  a  good  crop  of  hay.  The  stubble 
plowed  under  and  limed  enable  us  to 
grow  a  crop  of  this  flint  corn  in  time  to 
mature  the  grain  and  get  another  cover 
crop  started.  This  gives  us  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  green  matter  to  plow  under  or  to 
cut  for  fodder,  and  a  crop  of  grain  each 
year.  The  cultivation  of  the  corn  crop 
helps  the  orchard.  If  a  man  has  a  silo 
this  method  of  Avorking  would  give  him 
a  continuous  supply  of  silage  right 
through  the  year,  and  he  can  keep  cows 
or  sheep  to  eat  up  the  fodder  and  make 
manure  for  the  trees.  I  think  many  of 
us  Avill  come  to  sheep  or  some  smaller 
stock.  We  must  have  more  humus  in 
our  soils.  We  can  grow  cover  crops  and 
feed  them  to  sheep  cheaper  than  we  can 
buy  manure.  .  .  .  Our  own  cover 

crops  are  doing  well.  Some  of  the  rye 
is  five  inches  high — vetch  the  same  and 
Crimson  clover  three  inches.  We  shall 
keep  on  seeding  rye  up  to  October  15. 
The  longer  avc  run  this  cover  crop  sys¬ 
tem  the  more  valuable  it  seems,  and  the 
more  Ave  Avonder  why  farmers  are  Avilling 
to  let  their  soils  go  bare  through  the  Win¬ 
ter.  u.  w.  c. 


Tire  Cost 
Cut  Four  Ways 

We  claim  your  favor  on  No-Rim-Cut  tires 
solely  on  the  ground  of  saving. 

We  cut  tire  bills  in  four  ways  which  no 
one  else  employs.  That’s  how  we  won  the 
world’s  largest  tire  business.  And  that’s 
how  we  are  going  to  win  you. 

Way  One — In  these  tires  we 
end  rim-cutting — make  it  impos¬ 
sible.  We  do  this  in  the  only 
feasible  way — a  way  which  we 
control. 

With  old-type  tires — clincher 
tires — rim-cutting  ruins  almost 
one  tire  in  three.  That  is  shown 
by  most  careful  statistics. 

Way  Two  — We  add  to  our 
tire  cost  $1,500  daily  to  final- 
cure  these  tires  on  air.  That 
is  done  to  save  countless  blow¬ 
outs. 

No  other  tire  maker  does  this, 
because  of  the  extra  expense. 

wise,  under  these  conditions,  to 

Way  Three  — We  alone  use  go  without  them  all.? 
a  patent  method  to  prevent  tread  Go  see  these  tires — now  the 
separation.  x  We  paid  $50,000  rulers  of  Tiredom.  Our  dealers 
for  it.  are  everywhere. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  All-Weather  Treads 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Toronto,  Canada  London,  England  Mexico  City,  Mexico 
Dealers  Everywhere.  Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities 
Write  us  on  Anything  You  Want  in  Rubber 

9347) 


This  way  reduces  by  sixty  per 
cent  the  danger  of  loose  treads. 

Way  Four — We  limit  our 
profit  to  8/4  per  cent.  By 
matchless  output  and  modern 
equipment  we  have  brought  tire 
cost  to  minimum. 

As  a  result,  these  costly  tires 
— No-Rim-Cut  tires — now  cost 
you  no  more  than  other  stand¬ 
ard  tires.  They  used  to  cost 
one-fifth  more. 

So  you  get  all  these  savings, 
which  cost  us  fortunes,  at  no 
extra  price.  Do  you  think  it 


No  more  engine  worry.  No  fear  of  fire. 
No  insurance  troubles.  The  really  safe  en¬ 
gine — investigated  and  now  sealed  with  the 
label  of  security — is  here.  Every 

Jacobson  Engine 

Is'personatty  inspected,  approved  and  labeled  by 
the  Underwriters  Laboratories  Co.,  Inc.  Good 
every  otherway,  too.  One-third  more  thanrated 
capacity.  Easy,  sure  starting.  Never  kicks 
back.  Hopper  cooled.  Write  for  Booklets. 


JACOBSON  MACHINE 


BEST 


ON  EARTH 


Write  us  for  Litmus  Paper  to  test  your  soil  for 
lime  requirements.  It  is  FREE.  Our  Lime  Car¬ 
bonate  guaranteed  in  every  respect.  Let  us 
prove  it  to  you. 

INTERNATIONAL  AGR’L  CORP. 

Caledonia  Marl  Branch 

812  MARINE  BANK  BLDG..  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


IT  PAYS  TO  USE 

FARMOGERM 

THE  STANDARD  INOCULATION 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATORS 

ON  CLOVER- VETCH  AND  ALL 

FALL  PLANTING  OF  LEGUMES 

FREE  BOOK  NO.  54 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO..  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 

HAVANA 


Steel  Wheels 

For  any  wagon  or  cart  you 
may  have  on  your  farm.  We 
make  the  wheels  to  fit  your 
axle.  You  give  ua  the  exact 
dimensions  of  your  axle,  as 
asked  for  on  our  order  sheehand 
we  guarantee  a  fit.  If  you  are 
interested,  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  forward  you  our  catalogue 
and  order  sheet.  Write  us. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Box  |7.  Havana,  Illinois 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING: 


Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons . 

Lawn  Making,  Barron . 

Agriculture  and  Chemistry,  Storer. 
Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke.... 
Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Pummel 

Book  of  Wheat,  Dondlinger . 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard.. 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King.... 

Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmlth . 

The  Soil,  King . 
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Ruralisms 

FRUIT  NOTES  FROM  MISSOURI. 

Of  all  the  small  fruit  harvests  that  of 
the  grape  is  to  me  the  most  pleasurable. 
The  crop  has  now  been  gathered  and 
marketed,  and  I  look  back  at  its  month 
of  activity  as  the  most  interesting  of  the 
horticultural  year.  The  past  is  a  Sum¬ 
mer  to  be  remembered  for  its  drought, 
beginning  the  last  of  April  and  not  yet 
broken  here  in  the  midst  of  September. 
Three  or  four  short  but  heavy  rains  were 
all  the  moisture  given  to  the  fruit 
grower  by  the  elements ;  for  the  rest  his 
dependence  was  on  the  subsoil  and  his 
own  foresight.  Here  was  an  opportunity 
for  the  grape  to  vindicate  its  claims  as 
a  heat  and  drought  resister  and  manfully 
it  did  so.  The  crop  was,  according  to 
reports,  generally  a  good  one.  In  the 
many  arbors  in  backyards  that  are  found 
here  in  town  it  did  not  escape  unscathed, 
for  where  cultivation  was  not  practiced, 
the  drought  was  able  to  leave  its  im¬ 
press.  Backyard  grapes  were  below  their 
standard  size  and  ripened  unevenly.  Our 
vineyard  had  good,  clean,  mellow  culture 
and  there  was  no  sign  of  deterioration. 
The  total  crop  on  about  an  acre  was 
5,500  pounds  and  this  was  all  sold  at 
retail  in  quantities  that  rarely  exceeded 
a  market  basketful  to  a  customer  at  one 
time.  One  day  the  sales  ran  to  over 
GOO  pounds.  Cutting  began  the  last  of 


THE  KUKAt 

and  fruit  stands,  and  this  demand  we 
found  adequate  to  absorb  all  the  extra 
earlies.  The  Italian  fruit  venders  and 
two  grocers  bought  in  bulk,  but  the  other 
grocers  found  readiest  sale  for  the  fruit 
in  tomato  baskets  holding  three  pounds 
net,  which  they  sold  at  15  cents.  As  the 
Concords  came  in,  the  demand  at  the 
grocers’  slackened,  but  the  canning  or¬ 
ders  continued  steady.  A  little  later 
we  began  to  foster  a  trade  in  table  or 
dessert  grapes  by  making  up  small  bas¬ 
kets  of  fine  and  showy  varieties  for 
which  we  asked  five  cents  a  pound.  This 
plan  was  found  to  work  very  well  and 
to  take  all  the  fancy  grapes  that  re¬ 
mained.  A  number  of  these  had  been 
sacked  for  protection,  mostly  the  finer 
clusters.  We  do  not  find  sacking  profit¬ 
able,  partly  from  lack  of  expert  hands 
and  partly  because  the  crop  moves  too 
fast.  The  only  reason  that  might  justify 
it  .  would  be  a  trade  in  fancy  grapes  at 
six  or  seven  or  eight  cents  per  pound. 
California  grapes  are  appearing  at  the 
grocers,  and  selling  at  10  cents,  and 
really  they  are  not  as  good  as  our  natives. 

The  sensation  of  the  vineyard  this  year 
in  red  grapes  Was  the  Vergennes.  This 
grape  has  always  been  a  favorite  but  one 
of  the  vines  distinguished  itself  with  the 
most  perfect  and  beautiful  yield  it  was 
ever  my  fortune  to  see.  The  crop  must 
have  been  near  30  pounds  and  every 
cluster  large  and  symmetrical.  They 
ripened  perfectly  with  a  rich  glowing 
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THE  VERGENNES  GRAPE.  Fig.  424. 


July  and  endured  nearly  four  weeks. 
Unlike  the  berry  crops  the  grape  de¬ 
mands  no  army  of  pickers  with  its  wor¬ 
ries  and  strain.  Two  men  and  a  boy,  and 
not  always  busy,  handled  the  entire  crop. 
We  sold  as  rapidly  as  possible  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  damage  by  birds.  The  yel¬ 
low-breasted  oriole  is  not  only  the  chief 
but  the  only  offender.  There  are  other 
birds  that  like  grapes  and  eat  them,  but 
they  swallow  them  whole  without  fear  of 
appendicitis.  The  bird  stomach  is  too 
diminutive  to  contain  a  quantity  ap¬ 
preciable  in  5,500  pounds,  but  the  epi¬ 
curean  oriole  swallows  no  skin,  seeds  or 
even  pulp.  Unfermented  grape  juice 
alone  satisfies  his  appetite.  Alighting  on 
a  line  cluster  he  stabs  grape  after  grape, 
drinking  only  a  drop  or  two  from  each. 
One’s  virtue,  therefore,  is  sorely  tried 
when  cluster  after  cluster  are  found  thus 
desecrated  and  the  mutilated  grapes  have 
to  be  picked  off.  Under  this  process  a 
few  kinds  will  burst  at  the  pressure  of 
your  fingers,  refusing  to  leave  the  pedi¬ 
cel,  and  making  an  unpleasant  and 
tedious  mess.  The  thin-skinned  Brigli-. 
ton  must  bear  the  chief  opprobrium  in 
this  respect. 

For  years  the  standard  price  of  grapes 
on  the  local  market  has  been  three  cents 
a  pouu'd,  but  the  general  uplift  of  prices 
permitted  some  increase  this  year  and 
last.  The  first  good  grapes  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  Moore’s  and  Campbell’s,  sold  steadily 
at  four  cents,  and  this  year  fine  table 
grapes  for  the  first  time  held  up  to  that 
figure  throughout  the  season,  and  this 
included  graded  Concords.  For  canning 
purposes  the  price  stood  at  three  cents, 
a  market  basket  bringing  50  cents  with 
its  17  pounds  of  grapes — that  just  heap 
it  well.  Then  there  is  quite  a  demand  for 
grapes  to  make  grape  juice  of.  For  table  \ 
grapes  we  tried  to  cut  out  the  private 
customer  and  to  supply  only  the  stores 


color  that  words  will  not  describe.  The 
beauty  of  these  grapes  called  forth  uni¬ 
versal  admiration.  The  Vergennes  is 
vigorous  in  vine,  productive,  with  very 
large  berries,  full  of  juice  and  excellent 
in  quality,  and  so  handsome  that  they 
create  a  demand  wherever  seen.  It  re¬ 
sembles  Woodruff’s  Red  but  is  even  more 
showy  and  of  better  quality.  Three 
clusters  on  one  stem  weighed  2%  pounds, 
as  shown  in  the  picture. 

Missouri.  l.  r.  Johnson. 


Morning  Star,  Longfield  and  Arkansas  Black 
Apples. 

ould  you  recommend  the  Morning 
Star,  Longfield,  and  Arkansas  Black  ap¬ 
ples  for  a  commercial  plantation?  If 
you  can  describe  these  apples  do  so.  We 
are  a  little _  colder  here  than  Detroit, 
Midi.  A  friend  of  mine  planted  a  few 
and  would  like  to  know  more  about  them 
than  he  does  at  present.  k.  c.  c. 

St.  George,  Out. 

The  Morning  Star  apple  I  do  not  know, 
but  one  called  Star  I  do  know  and  while 
it  is  a  greenish  apple  of  fair  size,  it  is 
not  a  keeper  and  I  would  not  recommend 
it  for  planting  commercially.  The  Long¬ 
field  is  a  rather  small  yellow  apple  with 
a  bright  blush  and  of  fair  quality,  but  it 
is  not  a  good  commercial  variety  in  com¬ 
parison  with  others  that  are  well  suited 
to  Ontario.  Nor  is  Arkansas  Black  suit¬ 
able  for  part  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
seedling  of  Winesap  and  does  well  where 
that  variety  does,  which  is  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  from  Virginia  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
In  the  North  none  of  the  Winesap  type 
attain  their  proper  development.  The 
varieties  to  plant  in  Ontario  commer¬ 
cially  are  such  as  have  been  tried  there 
and  found  to  be  profitable.  McIntosh, 
Sutton,  Northern  Spy,  Canada  Red, 
Northwestern  Greening  and  Ontario  are 
good  kinds  for  that  purpose. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 
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#CO  V  s  PAT  arr 

Perfect  fit,  unshrinkable  quality,  superior  workmanship  and 
the  highest  grade  materials  obtainable  have  made  GLASTEN- 
BURY  the  popular  TWO-PIECE  FLAT  KNIT  UNDERWEAR  for 
over  half  a  century.  Every  garment  is  shaped  to  the  figure  and 
GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  SHRINK. 

Look  for  our  trade-marks;  they  guarantee  longest  wear  and 
absolute  satisfaction. 

GLASTENBURY  affords  protection  against  sudden  chills, 
colds,  pneumonia  and  rheumatism. 

Costs  60%  less  than  imported  goods  of  same  quality. 

No  dye  stuff  used  in  our  natural  grays. 

Made  in  fifteen  grades;  Light,  Medium  and  Heavy  Weights, 
of  fine  Wool  and  Worsted. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  some  of  the  following  numbers: 

Natural  Gray  Wool,  'Winter  weight  (double  thread) .  at  $1  75 

x,  .  We,  "?ake  a  Special  Feature  of  ADJUSTABLE  DRAWER  BANDS  on 

Natural  Gray  Worsted,  light  weight . .  1  60 

Natural  Gray  Australian  Lamb's  Wool,  light  weight . at  L75 

Natural  Gray  Worsted,  medium  weight . .  [ at  j|gg 

Natural  Gray  Worsted,  medium  weight . IIIIIII" at  2ioO 

Natural  Gray  Australian  Lamb’s  Wool,  Winter  weight . at  2.60 

.  sale  by  leading  dealers.  Write  for  our  booklet  and  sample  cuttings. 

They  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Dept.  35. 

Glastonbury  Knitting  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


This  Engine  Harrow  Has  Made  Good 


SEND  FOR  BOOK 
“The  Soil  and 
Intensive 
Tillage ” 


If  you  want  an  engine  harrow  that  has  re¬ 
peatedly  withstood  abuse  far  greater  than  what  you 
are  likely  ever  to  give  it,  and  one  which  does  unsur- 
passedly  good  work  in  every  respect,  then  the 


lEaaaai 

Double  Action  Engine  Harrow 

is  the  one  for  you  to  buy.  Ask  the 
Cutaway  dealer  in  your  town  to  show  you  a 
Cutaway  (Clark)  harrow.  If  we  have  no  dealer 
there,  write  direct  to  us  for  catalog.  Don’t  accept  a  substitute. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY,  839  Main  St.,  HIGGANUM,  CONNECTICUT 

Maker  of  the  ongtrial  CLARK.  Oisk  harrows  and  plows 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  1 0  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  enginesor  horse  powers.  Strong 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WATER 


Just  when  and  where  you  want  it.  No\ 
trouble  no  expense.  Sold  on  guarantee.  . 

Your  money  back  if  you  \ 
are  not  satisfied. rite  ' 
today  for  FREE  BOOK  on 
FOSTER  High  Duty  Ram. 

_  POWER  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Ill  Trinity  Building,  New  York 


STAND  ON  & 

SUNSET 

RUBBER 

ROOFING 

*  ANY  C UH*1* 

Kaums  *  tu 


TJ — O'  L7 

Every  Dollar 
More  Of  Your  Roof- 

And  Cover  J°bbers’  aud  retailers’  profits 
don’t  add  oneiota  to  any  roofing’s 

Refteri Quality  — don’t  cover  one  single 

*  square  inch  of  your  roof!  Buy 
direct  from  the  maker— at  wholesale  prices  and  get 
the  guaranteed  roofing. 

Sunset  Roofing 

— the  honest  New  England-made  asphalt-felt  roofing— the  best 
quauty  roofing  obtainable! 

1 - ply— $1.25  per  roll 

2- ply  $1.50  per  roll 

3- ply— $1.75  per  roil 

108  Square  Feet  in  Each  Roll— Nails  and  Cement  FREE.  We 
guarantee  every  inch  of  it!  Your  money  back  if  not  supremely 
satisfied.  Our  responsibility  is  vouched  for  by  four  of  the.  o' 
staunchest  banks  in  all  New  England!  .  A  -O' 

We  are  saving  money  in  building  material  costs  for  over  S'? 

82,000  customers!  Why  not  for  you? 

*  S 


Write  for  FREE - - - - -  . 

building  materials.  No  wreckage.  We  guarantee  S  ’ 

'a* 


every  stick  we  sell.  Mail  the  coupon. 

Webber  Lumber  &  Supply  Co. 

57  Thompson  St.  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  anil  Suburban  Homes 

"  Established  isso 

Fnblishod  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company.  333  Host  30th  Street,  Now  York 

Hekbkrt  \V.  Comjngwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  .1.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

YVji.  F.  D ii. lon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  02.01.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8K  marks,  or  10J4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

YVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed,  Y\e  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  dilferences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  w  ill  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  th  complaint  must  lie  sent,  to  us  w  ithin  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New -Yorker 
Avhen  writing:  the  advertiser.  _ ^ 


We  favor  a  registry  of  merit  for  grade  cows  which 
give  a  good  performance  under  a  guaranteed  test. 
Such  cows  deserve  recognition.  In  a  way  they  are 
even  more  a  credit  to  a  breed  than  the  purebred 
specimens.  For  example,  suppose  a  Jersey  grade 
cow,  daughter  of  a  purebred  bull  and  a  common  cow, 
makes  a  high  test  of  milk  or  butter.  Slie  stands  as 
the  most  practical  argument  possible  for  the  value 
of  Jersey  blood  in  producing  a  business  dairy  herd. 
The  fact  that  the  Jersey  blood  predominated  over 
the  blood  of  the  common  cow  and  produced  this  fine 
animal  is  a  better  argument  with  a  plain  dairyman 
than  if  both  ancestors  were  purebred.  Such  a  man 
cannot  afford  the  purebred  cows.  He  lias  the  com¬ 
mon  cows,  and  a  liigb-testing  grade  eow  prompts 
him  to  buy  a  purebred  bull.  The  registry  for  supe¬ 
rior  grade  cows  is  wise,  but  the  father  of  these  grade 
coyvs  should  also  be  i*ecognized.  Here  is  a  breeder's 
suggestion. 

The  thing  to  do  in  the  matter  of  registering  grades 
is  to  give  the  registered  bulls  that  get  daughters  of 
advanced  registry  quality,  advanced  registry.  This 
keeps  the  breed  pure;  but  restores  to  the  valuable  sire 
the  standing  he  now  loses  in  the  grade  herd.  The  State 
cattle  clubs  could  well  undertake  the  records  of  the 
grades  sired  by  registered  bulls.  This  would  give  a 
great  impetus  to  the  ownership  of  purebred  bulls. 

AVe  think  this  is  a  good  suggestion.  If  certain 
bulls  were  successful  in  producing  these  superior 
grade  daughters  it  would  be  safe  to  assume  that 
their  families  were  particularly  adapted  to  such 
breeding.  We  must  always  remember  that  the  grade 
cow  is  the  business  dairy  animal,  and  every  superior 
grade  is  a  standing  argument  for  a  pure-blood  sire. 


* 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  contained  the 
following : 

Instead  of  beseeching  farmers  to  raise  more  cattle 
(to  save  their  own  business),  packers  might  try  the 
effect  of  a  distribution  of  a  part  of  their  surplus,  in  the 
way  of  better  prices. 

The  beef  packers  have  for  some  months  been 
blaming  the  farmers  for  the  high  cost  of  beef.  Now 
they  are  begging  these  farmers  to  raise  more  cattle 
— so  as  to  reduce  the  price  for  live  animals  and  thus 
maintain  the  35-cent  dollar.  AA'e  call  it  a  good  thing 
Yvlien  AArall  Street  begins  to  realize  what  this  35-cent 
dollar  means.  Every  dollar  which  flows  through 
Wall  Street  came  originally  either  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  out  of  the  soil.  Put  Wall  Street  off  the  map 
and  after  a  readjustment  of  financial  operations  the 
Nation  would  still  go  on  in  prosperity.  Shut  off  the 
farms  and  Wall  Street,  with  all  its  wealth,  would 
beg  like  the  merest  mendicant  for  food!  And  A\rall 
Street  evidently  begins  to  see  another  tiling.  Its 
railroads  and  great  commercial  enterprises  find  the 
germ  of  their  existence  in  the  hands  which  pick  the 
cotton  or  fruit,  milk  the  cows  or  work  the  grain  and 
grass  on  lonely  farms.  Many  Wall  Street  men  own 
farms,  and  when  they  balance  the  farm  business  as 
they  do  their  other  investments  they  find  this  35- 
cent  dollar  staring  at  them.  Then  they  realize  that 
the  life  of  their  stocks  and  bonds  must  depend  on 
the  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  which  the  farmer 
receives.  It  is  in  the  country,  on  the  farms,  that  the 
real  trade  necessities  are  to  be  found — rather  than 
in  town  or  city.  The  farmhouse  and  those  who  live 
in  it  have  hundreds  of  requirements — running  from 
paint  to  pianos.  Practically  all  of  them  will  be 
bought,  if  at  all,  out  of  the  35-cent  dollar.  Make 
this  a  45-cent  dollar  and  close  to  one  billion  dollars 
will  be  put  into  circulation  for  country  people  to  use 
in  buying  necessities  or  comforts.  Now  Wall  Street 
is  beginning  to  find  out  that  the  spending  of  this 
great  sum  of  money  would  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  increase  the  trade  which  would  benefit  honest 
industrial  securities.  This  is  but  one  illustration  of 
the  way  this  35-cent  dollar  affects  the  Nation’s 
business. 


THIS  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

It  looks  as  though  Mr.  Stubenraucli,  in  bis  article 
on  page  1102,  was  getting  down  close  to  the  cradle 
in  which  some  of  these  “drone  trees”  are  started. 
He  would  be  a  strange  mau  wlio  denied  that  there 
are  now  in  every  orchard  a  proportion  of  inferior 
trees.  They  may  grow  to  large  size,  but  they  are 
drones  so  far  as  production  goes.  A  study  of  any 
fair-sized  orchard  will  prove  this  statement  after 
discounting  injury  from  borers,  scale,  girdling  or 
similar  unnatural  causes.  Prof.  Shamel  hopes  to 
get  rid  of  these  drones  by  making  sure  that  our  buds 
are  from  trees  which  naturally  produce  superior 
fruit.  AVe  think  such  naturally  superior  buds  will 
help  cut  out  the  drones.  It  does  not  follow  that 
buds  from  all  strong  and  productive  trees  will  do 
this.  A  tree  might  owe  its  superiority  to  some  nat¬ 
ural  cause,  like  deep  moist  ground  or  extra  manur¬ 
ing.  Buds  from  such  a  tree  could  not  carry  any 
superiority  caused  by  location  or  fertilizing.  They 
can  only  carry  such  superiority  as  is  natural  to  the 
tree.  Yet  this  bud  question  is  not  all,  for  if  the  stock 
or  root  is  grown  from  an  inferior  or  half-developed 
seed  it  is  not  likely  to  produce  a  superior  tree  any 
more  than  a  dwarf  root  will  produce  a  standard 
apple  or  pear. 

* 

Thousands  of  school  teachers  have  married 
farmers.  They  make  the  finest  of  wives  and  usually 
carry  the  order  and  the  authority  of  the  school¬ 
room  into  their  household.  Some  of  them  are  not 
very  strong,  and  not  well  fitted  for  the  harder  farm 
work.  They  could  care  for  one  or  several  children 
besides  their  own,  and  do  it  well.  The  work  would 
be  congenial  and  useful.  The  State  is  pouring  out 
millions  of  dollars  to  provide  for  orphan  or  aban¬ 
doned  children.  Private  charity  gives  millions  more, 
yet  a  large  share  of  this  is  lost  because  the  children 
for  whom  it  is  spent  lack  home  influence  and  indi- 
vidual  ’training.  Our  reform  schools  and  semi-public 
“homes”  do  not  turn  out  children,  but  rather  make 
little  machines.  Now  if  a  good  share  of  this  money 
could  be  spent  in  sending  small  groups  of  these 
children  to  these  farm  school  teachers  there  would 
be  a  far  better  investment  of  the  funds.  AVe  would 
pay  these  women  well,  and  let  them  care  for  the 
little  ones.  The  cost  to  the  State  would  be  less  in 
money,  while  the  gain  in  citizenship  would  be  be¬ 
yond  computation,  and  it  would  provide  these  farm¬ 
ers’  wives  with  a  cash  income  far  greater  than  they 
can  earn  by  physical  labor.  There  are  well-to-do 
women  who  would  like  to  help  the  children.  How 
could  they  do  better  than  to  support  the  little  ones 
iu  the  family  of  one  of  these  school  teachers? 

* 

Last  week  we  referred  to  the  case  of  John  Camp- 
man  of  Passaic,  N.  ,T.,  who  shot  and  killed  a  chicken 
thief.  This  young  man  is  in  great  distress.  He  is 
of  good  family  and  reputation— about  the  last  per¬ 
son  to  think  of  committing  murder.'  The  mother 
and  two  boys  were  roused  at  night  to  find  two  men 
prowling  about.  John  fired  one  shot  from  a  gun 
at  random  into  the  air.  One  man  climbed  the  fence 
— tlie  other  seemed  to  run  behind  a  building.  The 
boy  then  made  the  mistake  of  firing  again — this  time 
on  a  level — and  killed  the  man.  There  had  been  a 
number  of  thieves  about  recently,  and,  we  under¬ 
stand,  other  random  shots  have  been  fired.  John 
Campman  is  held  on  the  charge  of  murder.  Under 
the  law  a  man  is  justified  in  shooting  a  thief  or 
burglar  in  self-defence,  but  lie  must  prove  that  he 
was  iu  actual  danger,  or  felt  that  he  was,  in  order 
to  justify  such  a  killing.  In  this  case  the  thief  was 
probably  trying  to  escape  and  had  little  thought  of 
fighting.  This  boy  must  have  a  fair  trial  and  ade¬ 
quate  defence.  The  poultry  organizations  should 
take  charge  of  the  case  and  see  that  it  is  properly 
handled.  Dr.  Gilbert  Johnson,  of  Paterson,  N.  J., 
is  secretary  of  the  local  poultry  association,  and  we 
urge  all  interested  poultrymen  to  communicate  with 
him.  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  to  help  in  this  case. 

What  shall  we  do  in  the  case  of  these  night  prowl¬ 
ers?  That  becomes  a  hard  problem — especially  to 
feeble  men  or  to  women  who  are  in  the  poultry 
business.  Personally  we  should  shoot  only  as  a  last, 
inevitable  resort.  No  doubt  many  will  justify  shoot¬ 
ing  to  kill,  but  Yve  knew  of  a  case  Yvhere  a  deaf  man 
and  another  where  a  sleep  walker  were  shot  dead 
because  they  did  not  answer  when  challenged  “Speak 
or  I'll  fire!"  The  risk  of  taking  human  life  is  too 
gmit.  A\Te  think  this  correspondent  has  a  better  way : 

AA'e  would  never  shoot  except  as  a  last  resort — then 
with  salt  instead  of  shot  and  aiming  straight  up  in  the 
air.  The  best  antidote  for  chicken  thieves  is  a  good 
Airedale  dog.  AA'e  have  one  whose  relatives  went  hunt¬ 
ing  with  Roosevelt  in  Africa,  and  she  gets  the  prowlers 
every  time. 

That  dog’s  relatives  were  surely  in  good  hunting 
company.  AA'e  should  consider  Airedale  teeth  more 
effective  and  safer  than  buckshot. 


October  11, 

In  putting  up  barrelled  apples  for  market  be  sure 
they  are  packed  tightly  enough  to  avoid  going  slack 
on  the  way.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  lost  every 
year  because  of  this  defect.  The  apples  rattle  about, 
hitting  each  other  and  the  sides  of  the  barrel,  so 
that  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  have  bad  bruises, 
and  the  whole  barrel  lias  to  be  sold  at  the  price  of 
Yvindfalls.  Shaking  dOYvn  the  barrel  sufficiently  on 
a  hard  surface  will  prevent  this.  If  packing  in  the 
field  have  a  plank  at  hand  to  shake  on,  as  the  ground 
is  not  hard  enough,  and  do  plenty  of  shaking. 

* 

We  are  deeply  interested  in  anything  which  will 
put  the  consumer  in  closer  touch  Yvith  the  producer. 
There  are  dozens  of  ways  of  getting  past  the  middle¬ 
man.  Let  the  consumer  have  the  floor  and  tell  his 
story : 

AAYiile  taking  a  little  motor  trip  here  on  the  “island” 
yesterday  I  saw  an  idea  being  Yvorked  out  that  struck 
me  as  a  good  one.  Iu  front  of  a  farmhouse,  quite  near 
the  road,  so  it  could  be  seen  readily  by  autoists,  was 
a  little  fruit  and  vegetable  stand.  Here  is  a  list  of 
the  things  on  sale :  Bakhvin  apples,  a  good  SYveet 
apple  for  baking  (I  could  not  name  the  kind),  grapes, 
pears,  cucumbers,  beets,  Lima  beans,  tomatoes.  The 
apples  Yvere  40  cents  a  14-quart  basket,  and  the  Bart¬ 
lett  pears  50  cents.  Other  things  were  in  proportion, 
judging  from  prices  here  at  the  stores  and  on  peddlers' 
wagons.  AA'e  made  some  purchases,  stowed  the  stuff  in 
the  car  and  resumed  our  ride  rather  proud  of  the  fact 
that  we  had  cheated  the  middleman  out  of  having  any 
share  at  all  in  the  money  Yve  paid  for  those  goods. 
AA’hy  not  more  of  this  sort  of  thing,  all  around  New 
York  and  all  around  every  town  of  any  size,  wherever 
people  motor  to  any  extent?  The  woman  who  Yvaited 
on  us  reported  that  she  oYved  the  idea  to  her  children, 
and  that  she  had  done  business  away  beyond  wlmt  she 
expected  to  do  when  she  began.  s.  Y. 

Why  not,  indeed?  Our  experience  is  that  a  sign 
in  front  of  the  farm  or  a  display  of  the  goods  near 
a  public  highway  will  surely  attract  trade.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  has  done  so  for  us.  We  must  not  expect  the 
consumer  to  make  all  the  advances.  Go  after  him. 
We  have  heard  farmers  say  that  it  is  like  a  peddler’s 
business  to  put  up  a  sign.  We  notice  that  great 
lawyers  or  doctors  or  even  ministers  use  various 
kinds  of  ink  to  let  people  know  what  they  have  to 
offer.  Why  not  farmers? 

* 

Last  Spring  Yve  farmers  bought  seed  oats  from  our 
local  dealer.  When  they  came  up  we  did  not  have  half 
a  stand  of  oats.  On  examining  the  seed  in  the  ground 
1  find  that  they  never  sprouted.  Before  our  oats  had 
fully  headed  out  some  of  our  fields  Yvere  so  yellow  Yvitli 
wild  mustard  that  we  could  not  see  the  oats.  The 
result  was  that  some  of  us  had  a  very  poor  crop  of 
oats.  The  question  has  been  asked  whether  the  farm¬ 
ers  can  come  back  on  the  local  dealers  for  damages?  The 
seed  Yvas  recommended  as  No.  1  oats.  farmer. 

New  York. 

A'ery  likely  these  oats  were  “sulphured” ;  that  is. 
treated  Yvith  sulphur  fumes  to  brighten  their  color. 
This  is  often  done  when  the  grain  has  been  discol¬ 
ored  by  wetting.  The  process  often  kills  the  seed 
germ,  and  such  oats  never  should  be  sold  as  seed. 
Poultry  keepers  who  use  “sprouted  oats”  for  green 
food  usually  find  that  the  sulphured  grain  is  dead. 
Can  you  find  any  of  the  original  seed  which  you  can 
identify?  If  so  keep  it  for  testing.  If  you  can  prove 
that  this  dealer  guaranteed  or  recommended  the 
oats  as  good  seed  and  you  can  prove,  as  seems 
likely,  that  the  seed  was  “dead,”  you  will  certainly 
have  a  case.  As  for  the  mustard  seed,  tlie  dealer  or 
the  seedsman  yvIio  supplied  him  will  have  to  make 
good  if  you  can  prove  that  the  mustard  was  mixed 
Yvith  the  oats.  Be  careful  and  get  full  proof  of 
this.  There  have  been  cases  of  this  sort  Yvhicli  failed 
because  the  farmers  under  cross-questioning  could 
not  be  positive  that  tlie  mustard  came  in  the  oats, 
and  in  no  other  way.  Be  sure  of  your  facts  and 
settle  out  of  court  if  you  can.  Your  mistake  was  in 
not  sending  saihples  of  the  seed  to  (he  experiment 
station  and  to  AA'asliington.  Tlie  seed  testers  there 
would  have  found  the  weed  seed  and  the  dead  oats, 
and  you  could  have  made  the  dealer  take  them  back. 


BREVITIES. 

AA'hy  not  handle  a  young  Alfalfa  crop — a  little  feeble 
— like  a  strawberry  bed,  and  give  it  a  mulch  of  stable 
manure? 

AA'e  should  begin  to  feed  the  dry  corn  fodder  early 
this  year.  It  never  contains  more  nourishment  than 
during  November. 

AVno  can  tell  us  Yvhy  the  Post  Office  Department 
should  charge  so  much  more  for  carrying  potatoes  as 
seed  than  for  potatoes  as  food? 

The  University  of  AViseonsin  has  received  $1,000  to 
iiid  in  the  search  for  back  files  of  American  papers. 
The  true  record  of  history  is  found  iu  printer’s  ink. 

There  will  he  plenty  of  beef  when  you  can  convince 
farmers  that  there  is  real  profit  in  feeding  beef  cattle. 
The  packers  think  it  is  the  farmer’s  duty  to  make  more 
beef.  Many  of  us  think  it  is  the  manufacturer’s  duty 
to  make  more  rubber  boots  and  thus  reduce  the  price ! 

Female  immigration  from  Great  Britain  to  Australia 
is  being  tried.  A  sample  “shipment”  of  20  widows  with 
one  child  and  20  Yvaiters  Yvill  be  made.  “These  widows 
must  not  be  over  35  years,  must  be  able  to  produce 
marriage  certificate,  evidence  of  their  husband’s  death, 
good  personal  references,  and  a  medical  certificate  ot 
sound  health.” 
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We  have  spoken  several  times  of  the  potato  quar¬ 
antine  against  foreign  countries,  which  acts  like  a 
prohibitive  tariff.  The  object  of  the  quarantine  is 
to  keep  out  diseased  potatoes  which  might  be  used 
as  s  al,  or  which  even  if  consumed  might  spread 
the  disease.  The  English  and  German  farmers  are 
naturally  greatly  opposed  to  this  quarantine,  as  it 
shuts  them  away  from  a  lucrative  market;  yet  there 
is  no  reason  why  our  farmers  are  not  to  be  pro¬ 
tested  against  these  diseases.  We  have  enough  of 
such  diseases  here  now.  The  Argentine  Republic 
has  also  enforced  such  a  quarantine.  No  shipment 
of  foreign  potatoes  can  be  made  into  Argentina  un¬ 
less  it  be  accompanied  by  two  certificates.  One 
certificate  must  attest  to  the  healthful  condition  of 
the  soil  in  which  the  potatoes  were  grown.  The 
other  must  certify  a  sound,  wholesome  condition  of 
the  tubers.  Anyone  who  knows  how  potatoes  are 
bought  and  handled  for  shipment  can  readily  see 
the  impossibility  of  giving  such  certificates,  except 
in  small  quantities  of  high-priced  seed.  Argentina 
is  right,  as  is  our  own  government  in  protecting 
farmers  in  this  way.  Fm  our  own  case  the  quaran¬ 
tine  is  effective  not  only  in  keeping  out  disease,  hut 
in  practically  preventing  imports  of  potatoes  either 
for  food  or  for  seed. 

* 

We  are  filling  our  silos.  I  was  in  one  all  day  dis¬ 
tributing  it  around;  cut  about  60  tons  to-day.  We  ex¬ 
pect  to  make  about  125  tons  of  silage  and  feed  to  30 
head  of  beef  cattle.  j.  a. 

This  man  was  formerly  a  well-known  breeder  of 
purebred  dairy  cattle.  The  inability  to  obtain  com¬ 
petent  help  drove  him  away  from  milking  cows. 
The  high  price  of  beef  makes  steer  feeding  look  like 
a  good  proposition.  There  are  hundreds  of  other 
men  who  are  likely  to  do  the  same  thing.  This  will 
reduce  the  number  of  cows  and  make  good  market 
milk  harder  to  obtain.  Where  one  man  like  this  gets 
out  of  dairying  another  must  come  iu,  so  that  the 
business  is  going  through  a  period  of  adjustment. 
Fruit  growers  and  market  gardeners  must  have  re¬ 
liable  help  in  Summer,  but  it  is  hard  to  find  a  profit¬ 
able  job  during  Winter.  With  a  dairy  of  good  cows 
they  can  give  men  a  year's  job.  They  need  manure, 
and  there  are  always  fodder  crops  which  might  be 
wasted  without  live  stock.  A  herd  of  improved 
cows'  will  take  eare  of  the  situation.  It  seems  to 
us  very  clear  that  the  dairy  development  of  the 
future  is  likely  to  be  on  fruit  farms  and  gardens — 
comparatively  small  herds  of  choice  animals.  Such 
herds  must  be  made  up  of  improved  cows.  The 
owners  already  know  what  improvement  or  pedigree 
means  in  plants  and  trees,  and  they  will  use  the  best 
dairy  bulls  they  can  find. 

* 

Ax  agent  of  the  D.  R.  Cornell  Company,  real  estate. 
Great  Barrington,  Muss..  is  canvassing  Orange  County 
trying  to  get  farmers  to  list  property  for  sale  with  them. 
He  claims  it  will  be  no  expense  to  owners  except  an 
average  expense  of  $80  per  farm,  the  owner  to  pay  one- 
third  at  time  of  listing.  They  agree  not  to  hold  owner 
for  commission  when  sold  by  other  agents.  Are  they 
a  responsible  concern?  I’leaso  answer  through  your 
paper.  u.  g.  e. 

New  York. 

As  we  have  often  told,  this  listing  fee  started  with 
Ostrander  of  Philadelphia.  Apparently  no  attempt 
was  made  to  sell  farms,  all  the  effort  being  put  into 
the  work  of  listing  them  through  large  advertising 
and  the  mails,  and  telegraph.  When  each  farmer 
paid  from  $15  to  $100  for  listing  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  there  was  good  money  in  the  listing.  When 
The  R.  N.-Y'.  showed  up  the  scheme,  the  Post  Otlice 
Department  investigated  and  that  ended  it.  Then 
some  fake  papers  worked  the  scheme  for  awhile  in 
connection  with  advertising  and  subscriptions,  hut 
it  diil  not  last  long. 

The  Strout  Company  modified  it  so  that  the  fee 
was  not  collected  for  listing,  but  for  withdrawal, 
and  the  contract  provided  that  once  listed  the  fee 
must  be  paid  sooner  or  later;  if  not  before,  at  death 
of  the  owner.  The  Strout  agent  listed  fees  that 
amounted  to  $20,000  to  $25,000  in  fees  a  month. 
Farmers  were  bound  in  contracts  to  pay  these 
amounts  iu  cash  sooner  or  later.  The  only  possible 
escape  was  to  set  up  a  defense  of  fraud.  The  Strout 
Company  did  make  sales,  and  collected  commissions 
or  profits,  sometimes  as  high  as  70  per  cent  of  the 
selling  price  for  their  services;  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  fees  vvVnihl  amount  to  a  nice  income  if  they  made 
no  sales. 

This  Cornell  scheme  is  the  latest  along  the  same 
lines.  If  the  agent  can  collect  a  fee  of  $26  on  every 
farm  for  sale  in  Orange  County,  he  need  not  worry 
about  the  high  cost  of  living,  but  where  the  farmer 
experts  to  benefit  from  such  a  contract  and  payment 
is  more  than  we  can  figure  out.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  advise  farmers  to  refuse  to  sign  any  contract  or 
paper  of  any  kind  for  the  sale  of  farms  to  any  so¬ 
liciting  agent,  and  under  no  circumstances  to  prom¬ 
ise  a  fee  for  listing  farms,  unless  the  farmer  is 
willing  to  make  the  agent  a  present  of  the  fee. 


When  the  Panama  Canal  is  open,  a  new  industry 
is  expected. — shipping  Alfalfa  hay  from  the  Pacific 
coast  to  Europe.  There  is  already  a  large  demand 
for  this  hay  in  Germany  and  England,  and  this  de¬ 
mand  is  sure  to  increase  with  an  increase  in  supply. 
Already,  large  quantities  of  this  hay  have  been  im¬ 
ported  from  South  America,  but  the  hay  from  our 
Pacific  coast  is  of  much  higher  quality,  and  with 
direct  shipment  through  the  Panama  Canal,  there 
is  every  probability  that  a  great  export  trade  will 
be  developed.  It  is  also  evident  that  this  hay  will 
be  earned  by  ship  through  the  canal  to  our  Atlantic 
coast  cities,  where  it  will  have  an  effect  upon  prices 
for  grain  and  fodder.  This  is  only  one  illustration 
of  the  way  industry  will  be  changed  by  the  opening 
of  this  canal.  Without  question  our  western  coast 
land  will  be  made  to  produce  many  things  which 
now  cannot  be  sold  at  a  profit  on  account  of  high 
rates  for  freight.  In  like  manner,  goods  made  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  will  be  shipped  through  the  canal 
back  to  the  Pacific  cities.  Apparently,  the  railroads 
will  suffer  somewhat  in  the  loss  of  freight,  but  this 
will  be  more  than  made  up  in  a  gain  to  the  farmers 
and  manufacturers. 

* 

A  congress  of  scientific  men  recently  met  in  Ger¬ 
many  to  discuss  the  power  of  the  “water  witch”  and 
his  ability  to  find  water  with  a  “divining  rod.”  Many 
of  our  readers  have  seen  a  man  walk  up  and  down 
a  field  with  a  forked  stick  held  in  his  hands,  until 
the  point  turns  down  to  indicate  water.  We  have 
started  a  discussion  of  this  several  times.  Usually 
all  there  is  to  it  is  one  set  of  men  who  claim  the 
whole  thing  is  a  fake,  while  others  know  they  have 
seen  water  found  in  this  way.  No  one  seems  able  to 
tell  how  or  where  the  “water  witch”  obtains  his 
power.  The  scientific  congress  seemed  to  come  no 
nearer  the  solution.  There  were  faets  to  prove  that 
the  “divining  rod”  does  often  point  to  water,  but 
the  best  they  could  say  was  that  any  explanation 
belongs  to  psychology  or  mental  development  rather 
than  science.  The  New  York  Sun  puts  it  this  way : 

In  most  respects  reason  in  the  human  being  has 
taken  the  place  of  instinct  in  the  animal,  but  the  hu¬ 
man  still  retains  numerous  traces  of  instinct.  In  the 
animal  the  locating  of  water  is  one  of  the  strongest  be¬ 
cause  one  of  the  most  necessary  of  the  instincts.  It 
seems,  therefore  a  tenable  hypothesis  that  certain  per¬ 
sons  are  gifted  with  what  may  almost  be  called  an  in¬ 
stinctive  perception  of  a  place  where  water  is  likely  to 
be  found  and  that  this  instinctive  perception  is  com¬ 
municated  by  au  involuntary  muscular  movement  to 
the  twig. 

This  is  the  most  reasonable  explanation  we  have 
yet  seen.  With  a  little  thought  we  may  all  recall 
people  who  have  genuine  "instinct”  for  observing  or 
developing  certain  things.  It  may  be  the  weather, 
the  care  of  animals,  judgment  of  human  nature  or 
of  events,  or  of  books  and  study.  Their  powers  go 
beyond  reason  or  ordinary  drill  iu  accuracy  and 
fine  distinctions,  and  must  be  compared  with  that 
instinct  which  in  animals,  prompts  them  to  ilo,  with¬ 
out  question,  the  most  remarkable  things.  This 
“instinct”  iu  the  human  seems  to  be  acquired  both 
by  long  practice  and  also  by  inheritance.  It  may 
explain  the  powers  of  the  “water  witch”  and  also 
may  explain  why  sometimes,  our  children  may  upset 
all  our  calculations  for  education  or  training. 


THE  UNDERWOOD  TARIFF  LAW. 

The  new  tariff  bill  has  finally  become  law,  after 
months  of  debate  in  Congress.  While  this  bill  makes 
radical  changes  in  import  duties,  and  starts  a  new 
system  of  income  taxes,  it  has  probably  caused  less 
public  discussion  than  any  tariff  bill  since  the  Civil 
War.  It  was  evident  to  most  thinking  men  a  year 
ago  that  President  Wilson  was  reasonably  sure  of 
election,  and  that  the  tariff  was  sure  to  he  over¬ 
hauled.  Most  Americans  accepted  the  last  election 
as  a  public  commission  to  the  Democrats  to  try 
out  their  theories  of  tariff  reduction.  That  is  what 
they  have  done  and  only  coming  history  can  show 
the  wisdom  or  the  folly  of  this  theory.  In  a  general 
way  the  new  plan  is  to  collect  part  of  the  public 
revenue  by  means  of  a  graduated  tax  on  incomes. 
This  is  a  somewhat  complicated  plan,  which  we  shall 
explain  later.  The  balance  of  the  revenues  are  to 
be  raised  by  means  of  tariffs  on  imported  goods  ar¬ 
ranged  on  the  theory  of  reducing  the  "high  cost  of 
living”  by  admitting  free  of  duty  most  articles  of 
food,  and  others  which  may  be  called  the  common 
necessities  of  life. 

We  are  most  interested  in  the  “agricultural 
schedule” — which  covers  the  ordinary  products  of 
the  farm.  All  previous  tariff  bills  have  given  a 
measure  of  protection  to  farm  products,  very  largely 
to  offset,  ou  paper  at  least,  very  much  larger  and 
more  important  duties  ou  manufactured  products. 
The  argument  has  been  in  effect  that  manufacturing 
provides  a  home  market  for  fanners — therefore 
farmers  should  support  a  heavy  duty  on  manufac¬ 
tured  goods,  and  accept  a  much  less  effective  duty 


on  farm  products.  The  new  tariff  bill  boldly  aban¬ 
dons  that  theory  and  puts  nearly  all  farm  products 
on  the  free  list,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  cheap¬ 
ening  the  price  of  food  to  city  and  town  people.  A 
few  farm  products  still  retain  a  tariff.  Thus  there 
is  a  duty  of  $2  a  ton  on  hay,  2%  cents  a  pound  on 
butter  and  substitutes',  20  per  cent  on  cheese.  10 
per  cent  on  live  animals,  except  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses;  15  cents  a  bushel  on  barley,  10  cents  a  bushel 
ou  peas,  50  cents  a  ton  on  straw,  10  cents  a  bushel 
on  apples,  peaches,  quinces,  cherries  and  plums,  and 
also  tariffs  ou  berries,  Citrus  fruits,  nuts,  tobacco, 
vinegar  and  wines.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the 
articles  which  farmers  produce  are  put  on  the  free 
list.  These  embrace  agricultural  implements,  live 
stock  used  for  breeding  purposes,  ashes,  beeswax, 
biscuits  and  bread,  broom  corn,  buckwheat  and  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  corn  and  eornmeal,  flax  straw  and  flax, 
hides  of  cattle,  milk  and  cream,  meats,  potatoes,  rye 
and  rye  flour,  tobacco  stems,  wheat  and  wheat  flour. 
With  potatoes,  wheat  and  wheat  flour  a  provision 
is  made  that  a  tariff  is  to  be  levied  whenever  these 
are  imported  directly  or  indirectly  from  a  country 
which  also  levies  a  duty  on  these  same  products. 

The  manufacturers  must  have  known  for  some 
time  what  they  were  to  expect  from  these  tariff 
changes,  and  they  have  been  at  work  adjusting  their 
business.  As  is  usual  with  every  new  tariff  bill  two 
opposite  prediction  are  made.  The  high  tariff  advo¬ 
cates  prophesy  calamity  and  depression — though 
there  is  less  of  that  talk  than  in  former  years  after 
new  tariff  legislation.  The  low  tariff  men  profess 
to  believe  that  these  lower  duties  will  wipe  out  hard 
times  by  greatly  reducing  the  high  cost  of  living. 
This  they  claim  will  come  through  the  reduction  in 
the  prices  for  food  and  clothing  resulting  from  free 
trade  in  bread,  meat,  vegetables  and  wool— all  farm 
products.  These  sanguine  hopes  are  most  likely 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  fixed  element  in 
city  living  is  high  rents.  The  time  has  long  gone 
by  when  food  prices  are  determined  by  supply  and 
demand.  They  are  held  up  arbitrarily  by  the  han¬ 
dlers  and  middlemen.  Again,  high  prices  for  food 
are  worldwide,  and  there  will  be  no  perceptible  re¬ 
duction  until  farmers  understand  that  they  can  re¬ 
ceive  a  fairer  share  of  what  the  consumer  pays.  It 
is  hard  to  understand  how  free  trade  in  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  is  to  lower  rents,  cut  out  the  useless  middlemen 
or  increase  the  world’s  supply  of  food.  This  new 
tariff  law  is  entitled  to  a  fair  trial.  There  is  no 
chance  of  changing  it  immediately,  and  time  alone 
can  prove  it. 

CROP  OUTLOOK. 

Canadian  Crops. 

The  apple  outlook  is  unfavorable.  From  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  the  crop  is  below  the 
average,  and  in  many  sections  there  are  total  failures. 
Dry  weather,  hail  and  wind  caused  heavy  drops.  In 
New  Brunswick  apples  are  almost  a  failure.  In  the 
Annapolis  Valley  there  is  a  good  crop  of  Blenheim  and 
fair  yields  of  Ribston  and  Fallawater.  the  total  for  the 
district  promising  about  500,000  barrels.  In  the  Ottawa 
anil  St.  Lawrence  valleys,  Winter  varieties  have  been 
greatly  helped  by  recent  rains. 

In  the  counties  bordering  ou  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Huron  the  pear  yield  is  excellent,  though  the  size  is  a 
little  small.  Bartlett  is  especially  good.  Ontario  has 
harvested  the  largest  crop  of  plums  for  many  years,  all 
nearby  markets  being  glutted. 

Foreign  Crops. 

Broomhall’s  Liverpool  report  states: 

United  Kingdom. — The  weather  generally  is  very 
fine.  Thrashing  is  progressing  rapidly  and  supplies  of 
native  wheat  are  increasing. 

Russia. — The  weather  generally  favors  thrashing, 
the  returns  of  which  are  generally  satisfactory.  Ar¬ 
rivals  of  wheat  at  the  ports  are  liberal  and  are  expected 
to  continue  so.  There  is  a  large  fleet  awaiting  sailing. 
The  quality  of  oats  in  the  center  is  poor.  The  outlook 
for  corn  is  unfavorable  owing  to  wet  weather. 

Rmnnaniu. — The  weather  is  wet  and  generally  unset¬ 
tled.  This  is  delaying  the  ripening  of  corn  and  also 
thrashing  of  wheat  and  some  damage  is  reported 

Hungary.- — The  weather  is  unsettled  and  thrashing 
is  delayed.  The  harvesting  of  corn  has  commenced. 

Germany.- — Native  offers  are  smaller,  as  growers  are 
busy  with  field  work.  The  potato  crop  yield  is  a  large 
one. 

Potato  Crop. 

Our  opinion  is  that  the  potato  crop  will  be  more 
than  15  per  cent  short  of  last  season.  From  the  data 
now  at  hand,  we  would  place  it  at  20  per  cent.  The 
most  shortage  is  in  the  Middle  West  States :  Kansas. 
Oklahoma.  Iowa.  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Indiana  and 
Ohio.  Heavy  producing  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  are  slightly  below  normal.  weaver  com.  co. 

Kansas. 

We  believe  that  in  Northern  Indiana  the  crop  will 
be  about  35  per  cent  short  of  last  season  and  this  short¬ 
age  will  extend  as  far  north  as  about  100  miles  iu 
Michigan.  Farther  up  the  State  of  Michigan  the  late 
potato  crop  is  looking  better.  In  event  of  frost  hold¬ 
ing  off  we  figure  there  will  be  nearly  as  large  a  crop  of 
potatoes  in  Northern  Michigan  as  there  was  last  year. 

Indiana.  beyer  Bros.  co. 

We  shall  not  have  over  55  per  cent  of  last  year’s 
crop,  but  the  quality  is  very  good.  Digging  is  progress¬ 
ing  slowly  and  the  market  for  our  products  is  strong 
and  prices  continuing  to  advance.  From  information 
we  have  through  inquiries  from  the  Southern  and  East¬ 
ern  States,  we  judge  that  the  crop  is  considerably 
shorter  than  reported  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  NORTHERN  POTATO  GROWERS’  SALES  CO. 

Moorhead,  Minn. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 


From  Day  to  Day 

PRAIRIE  FIRE. 

The  Autumn  twilight  dies; 

Quick,  fitful  winds  through  the  hollows 
pass 

That  moan  and  sigh  in  the  long,  dry 
grass, 

And  ever  a  kildee  cries. 

The  hovering  darkness  gathers ; 

But  what  is  the  rose  tint  there, 

That  flushes  the  far  horizon 
Like  a  turbulent  city’s  glare? 

It  gathers  and  grows  and  widens, 

It  swallows  the  southward  sky 
And  the  timid  wind,  like  a  hunted  deer, 
Makes  pause  to  hearken,  then  leaps  in 
fear 

And  wails  as  it  hurries  by. 

The  heavens  grow  red  to  the  zenith 
In  the  ominous,  fevered  light. 

And  the  glimmering  hilltops  waver, 
Sharp-drawn  on  the  walls  of  night. 

And  now  as  a  wide-flung  army, 

Hurled  hot  on  the  foemen’s  spears, 
With  plumes  of  smoke  on  its  tossing  head, 
With  flaring  banners  and  lances  red, 

The  wavering  flood  appears. 

It  runs  like  a  wolf  in  hunger, 

It  roars  like  a  mountain  storm, 

And  before  it  the  fleeing  creatures 
Far  over  the  prairie  swarm. 

#  *  :*«  *  *  *  *  * 

The  river,  at  last,  the  river ! 

A  haven  where  all  may  hide. 

With  toil-spent  lungs  and  with  straining 
feet 

They  reel  from  the  smoke  and  the  peeling 
heat 

To  plunge  in  its  grateful  tide, 

While  the  tongue  of  the  hungry  demon 
Licks  out  on  the  naked  sand, 

And  slavers  its  baffled  fury 
And  sinks,  like  a  dying  hand. 

Over  the  lonely  prairie 
So  wan,  the  white  moonrise  grows; 
From  out  of  the  North  a  chill  wind  rides 
That  spins  the  ash  on  the  black  hillsides 
And,  fading,  an  ember  glows. 

The  clustered  diamonds  of  the  midnight 
Flash  keen  in  the  purple  deep, 

The  hollows  and  hills  are  empty ; 

The  desolate  prairies  sleep. 

— From  “Frontier  Ballads,”  by  Joseph 
Mills  Ilanson. 

* 

Reaches  are  very  nice  peeled,  rolled 
in  butter  and  sugar  creamed  together, 
and  then  baked  in  a  quick  oven. 


The  Delineator  tells  this  story  of  a 
small  boy,  who  seems  just  about  as  logi¬ 
cal  as  some  warlike  nations  that  are 
surely  old  enough  to  know  better : 

“Plaster  me  up!”  called  Justin,  aged 
seven,  to  his  astonished  mother  as  he 
rushed  into  the  house.  “Me  an’  Red’s 
been  fightin’.” 

With  the  wisdom  of  past  experience, 
she  washed,  bandaged,  and  plastered  him 
before  inquiring : 

“What  was  the  disagreement  about, 
J  ustin  ?” 

“Well,  mama,”  replied  her  son,  after 
considering  the  question  for  some  mo¬ 
ments,  “it  mostly  was  me  a-thinkin’  I 
could  lick  Red,  an’  him  a-thinkin’  he 
could  lick  me.” 

A  recent  inquiry  coming  to  this  office 
was  for  means  of  acquiring  certificate  of 
birth  of  a  man  born  in  Central  New  York 
more  than  half  a  century  ago.  He  had 
died  in  a  foreign  country,  and  his  heirs 
had  to  furnish  such  a  certificate  of  birth 
to  comply  with  legal  requirements  in 
settling  up  his  estate.  As  they  appeared 
uncertain  of  the  township  in  which  he 
was  born,  and  did  not  know  to  whom  they 
should  apply  for  this  data,  their  difficul¬ 
ties  were  many.  This  brings  out  possi¬ 
bilities  that  are  little  considered,  yet 
that  may  cause  much  anxiety  and  loss. 
Many  foreign  countries  are  quite  strict 
in  requiring  a  variety  of  data  to  com¬ 
plete  marriage  records  and  also  some 
contracts  involving  property  or  inherit¬ 
ance,  and  if  vital  statistics  are  carelessly 
kept  much  embarrassment  may  result. 
One  factory  inspector,  in  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  city  where  many  records  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  told  us  that  it  was 
often  easier  to  issue  working  papers  to 
foreign-born  children,  whose  parents 
could  show  their  baptismal  certificates, 
than  to  American  children  who  either 
had  not  been  baptized  in  infancy,  or 
whose  parents  had  not  troubled  to  keep 
a  record  of  it.  The  baptismal  certificate 
was  corroborative  of  the  parents’  state¬ 
ments  as  to  age.  We  think  any  family 
moving  to  a  distant  locality  should  see 
that  they  take  with  them  properly  at¬ 
tested  records  of  marriage  and  births; 
they  may  never  be  needed,  and  yet  a 
time  may  come  when  they  are  invaluable. 


Only  recently  a  clerical  friend  was  asked 
for  the  record  of  a  baptism  he  had  per¬ 
formed  nearly  50  years  ago ;  it  was  need¬ 
ed  to  complete  the  evidence  that  entitled 
an  English  heir  to  property  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  The  old-fashioned  family  Bible, 
with  its  records,  seems  to  be  pushed 
aside  nowadays,  and  many  an  easy-going 
family  without  any  special  religious  con¬ 
victions,  with  no  baptismal  certificates 


and  a  hazy  idea  of  the  value  of  vital  sta¬ 
tistics,  might  find  itself  entirely  at  a  loss 
in  furnishing  family  data  necessary  to 
complete  evidence  of  inheritance  rights. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  alioags  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements  de¬ 
sired. 

The  first  group  shows  S017  semi-fitting 
cutaway  coat,  34  to  44  bust,  with  fancy 
vest.  8008  cutaway  coat,  34  to  42  bust, 
with  or  without  vest.  8023  loose  coat 


for  misses  and  small  women,  14,  10  and 
18  years.  8025  two-piece  skirt  for  misses 
and  small  women,  10  and  18  years.  7901 
four-piece  skirt,  22  to  30  waist. 

The  second  group  includes  7993  in¬ 
fant’s  shawl  and  hood  combined,  one  size. 
8018  infant’s  one-piece  kimono,  one  size. 
7992  girl’s  surplice  dress,  four  to  eight 
years.  8002  boy’s  suit,  two  to  six  years, 
with  long  or  knee  trousers,  long  or  short 
sleeves.  8024  child’s  wrapper,  six  months, 
one,  two  and  four  years.  065  embroidery 
design.  Price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 


“Is  the  young  man  all  right  who  is 
going  to  marry  your  daughter?”  “I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  so.  lie  has  been 
audited  by  the  audit  company,  assayed 
by  the  local  chemist,  tested  by  the  State 
bacteriologist,  certified  by  the  genealog¬ 
ist,  and  appraised  by  the  medical  and 
surgical  staff  of  the  county  hospital.” — 
Life. 


When  Buying 
Clothes  "■ 

You  Need  this  BOOK 


and 


Our 
Sample 
Folders 


UR  48-pago 

Style  Book 
illustrating  the  sea¬ 
son’s  Best  in  Cloth- 
1  it  e  .  Underwear, 
Hosiory,  Sweaters, 
Neckties,  Gloves, 
&c. ,  free  upon  re- 
quest.  Tlio 
Hnmplc  Folders 
issued  in  five  sec¬ 
tions  contain 
p  i  o  c  o  8  of  the 
actual  fabrics. 
Specify  the  folder  you 
want,  or  all  five  if  you  desire : 
Folder  A — Men’s  reiuly-nifido  Suits 
mid  Extra  Trousers,  -  #8. 50  to  $16.50 

Folder  B — Men’s  rendy-mnd©  Overcoats  and 
Cloth  Kn  In  coats,  -  -  i^T.oO  to 

Folder  C — Boys’  ready-made  Suits  and  Over- 
eoats*  -  •  -  •  $1.1)5  to  $6.05 

Folder  D — Men’s,  Boys’,  Women’s,  Misses’  and 
Children’s  Slip-on  Raincoats,  $Si.B5  to  $17.60 
Folder  T — Men’s  Tailored -  to  - Measure 
Clothing,  -  -  $15.00  to  $27.50 

Prices  from  ^  to  ^  less  than  you  pay  anywhere  else, 
for  Stylo,  Quality  and  Fit. 

W©  guarantee  absolute  satisfaction  and 
pay  all  transportation  charges. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Samples  To-day 
C.  V.  BOJXER  COMPANY 
Tito  House  for  Men  and  Toys 
372  Bridge  Street,  New  York  City 


A  Tower 
Hat 

for  wet 
weather 

The 

“Protector” 

See  how  the  rim 
protects  the  eyes, 
and  in  back  turns 
every  drop  on  to  your  Slicker.  Its  soft  flannel 
lining  covers  the  ears  if  the  rain  is  cold  or 
folds  inside  when  not  needed.  So  soft  it  may 
be  rolled  and  carried  in  the  pocket. 

A  fine  complement  to  your  Fish  Brand 
Reflex  Slicker, and  just  as  waterproof 

at  stores  that  sell  Fish  Brand 
cents  goods,  or  sent  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.  .  .  BOSTON 

Tower  Canadian  Limited,  Toronto 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
•best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  eau  save  you  money. 

O.W.  IngersoH,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


BOOK  OF  CROSS  STITCH 


■i  !■■■! 

■□pi  ■  ■□□□■□■□□□■□■□Pi  :■ 


Contains  hundreds  of  designs  and  four  complete  alpha¬ 
bets.  With  it  we  scud  our  catalogue  of  FANCY  WORK. 
Send  10c.  silver  or  six2-cent  stamps.  Address, 


LADIES'  ART  COMPANY,  37  GAY  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


A  Woman 
Can’t  Help 

wanting  a  Plain  Cabinet  Glen  wood ; 
it  is  so  Smooth  and  easy  to  clean, 
no  filigree  or  fussy  ornamentation, 
just  the  natural  black  iron  finish— 
“The  Mission  Idea”  applied  to  a 
range. 

It  Cooks  and  Bakes 


to  perfection  and  is  equipped  with  every 
improvement  for  saving  time  and  labor. 


Made  of 
Cast  Iron 
the  most 
Satisfactory 
metal  ever 
used 
for  Stovo 
Construction 


Barg© 

Enclosed 
Copper 
Tank 
at  tho 
end 

Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  Range. 

This  Glenwood  can  be  had  with  the  latest 
and  most  improved  Elevated  or  End  Gas 
Range  Attachments.  It  can  be  furnished 
with  lire  box  at  either  right  orleftof  oven, 
as  ordered,  also  with  the  Glenwood  Ash 
Chute  that  conveys  the  ashes,  direct  to  ash 
barrel  in  cellar. 


Cabinet 


The  Range  that  Makes  Cooking  Easy. 


W rite  for  free  booklet  68  of  the  Plain  Cabinet 
Glenwood  to  Weir  Stove  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass. 


Save  $5  to  s23 

Factory  Prices — Freight  Paid— One  Year’s  Trial 


Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

Buy  direct  from  factory 
and  get  a  bet  ter  stove  for 
less  money-  Freight  pre¬ 
paid — stove  conies' all  pol- 
(shed,  ready  to  set  up.  Use  it  one  year — if 
you  aren’t  satisfied  wo  refund  your  money. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices.  Big  Free 
Catalog  shows  why  improved  featuresof  Gold  Coin 
Stovos  make  them  fucl-savcra  and  splendid  bakers 
—why  they  have  given  satisfaction  for  53  years. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co.,  3  OakSt.,Troy,N.Y. 


PAY  TWO  PRICES 

Save  $8.00  to  $22.00  on 

oosier  Ranges 
and  Heaters 


Why  not  buy  the  Best  when  you  can 
buy  them  at  such  low  unheard-of 
Factory  prices.  Our  new 
absolutely 
surpass  anything  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  Save  enough  on  a 
single  stove  to  buy  your 
winter’s  fuel.  Thirty  days 
freo  trial  in  your  own  home 
before  you  buy.  Send  pontal 
today  for  large  free 
catalog  mid  prior  a.  M 
159  State  St.,  Marion,  Ind. 


Lambsdo'wn  Union  Suits  are 
comfortable  because  they  fit 
smoothly.  They  are  warm 
because  the  thick  fleece  protects  the 
body  from  cold  and  draughts.  The 
fleece  cannot  mat,  knot  or  wash  away. 
Every  garment  will  give  two  seasons’ 
wear. 

Made  for  Men  and  Boys 

Union  Suits  are  preferred  be 
cause  of  their  accurate  propor¬ 
tions  and  delightful  comfort. 

Your  dealer  can  sup¬ 
ply  you  with  separate 
garments  as  well, 

50e,  75c  and  up.  The 
Bodygard  Shield  is 
your  safeguard. 

Write  for  Bodygard  Booklet  No,  48 

UTICA  KNITTING  CO.  Utica,  N.Y. 

M a  kers  ofBodyga  rd  U ndenvea  r —  Vet- 
las  tic,  Tivolayr ,  Springtex  and  Celt  ex. 


WHEN  you  buy  Lambsdo'wn  Union  Suits 
you  secure  the  three  essentials  of  Winter 
underwear  satisfaction  —  comfort,  warmth 
and  durability. 


Fleece-Lined  Underwear 


T.'WLC  KU.cAL  NEW-YORKliR 
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In  My  Neighbors’  Gardens : 

Geraniums. 

Making  a  midsummer  call  upon  a 
friend  in  the  village  whom  I  had  not 
visited  for  many  seasons  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  her  home  promptly  impressed  it¬ 
self  upon  me.  Yet  it  was  but  the  ordi¬ 
nary  neat,  village  dwelling,  worth  no 
more  and  no  less  in  the  real  estate  line 
than  20  other  houses  on  the  same  quiet, 
well-kept  street.  A  second  look  and  I 
realized  that  its  cheerful,  welcoming  look 
was  due  to  scarlet  geraniums.  They 
flanked  the  front  veranda,  they  smiled 
from  a  long  box  on  the  veranda  rail, 
they  crept  around  the  house  on  either 
side  and  finally  took  up  conspicuous  posi¬ 
tions  in  two  large  circles  where  the  back 
yard  began. 

"Come  and  see  my  flowers,”  said  the 
friend  when  my  call  indoors  was  over, 
and  when  I  learned  her  system  of  hand¬ 
ling  her  favorite  plants  it  seems  so  sim¬ 
ple  and  so  successful  as  to  be  worth  copy¬ 
ing  by  all  who  love  geraniums  and  can 
give  them  Winter  quarters  so  to  their 
liking,  or  at  least  to  their  endurance. 
My  friend’s  house  stands  on  a  hillside 
and  has,  in  consequence,  large  cellar  win¬ 
dows  on  one  side.  In  the  Fall  she  lifts 
all  her  geraniums  and  sets  them  closely 
in  big  boxes  with  soil  to  fill  in  about  the 
roots.  They  are  probably  packed  in  as 
many  as  each  box  can  be  made  to  hold 
for  they  are  then  placed  in  the  two  or 
three  west  windows  of  the  cellar  where 
is  considerable  light,  but  no  furnace  heat, 
as  stoves  are  used  upstairs.  The  leaves 
drop  and  they  rest  during  early  Winter, 
no  water  being  given.  Some  time  in 
January  she  gives  them  their  first  water¬ 
ing,  and  after  that  keeps  the  soil  slightly 
damp.  By  planting-out  time  the  leaves 
are  well  started,  the  largest  being  the 
size  of  a  half  dollar.  This  means,  you 
see,  that  while  growth  has  gotten  under 
way,  lengthening  of  the  branches  has  not 
really  begun. 

The  beds  are  well  spaded  and  usually 
commercial  fertilizer  is  added,  though  she 
has  had  them  blossom  as  freely  when  the 
soil  was  not  enriched.  Every  Spring¬ 
time  she  buys  a  dozen  new  plants  for  the 
front  bed  below  the  veranda.  Thus  the 
supply  is  kept  up,  for  naturally  a  few 
old  ones  will  drop  out  each  year.  But 
probably  her  wealth  of  these  brilliantly 
decoratively  plants  is  the  result  of  the 
constantly  increasing  investment.  Her 
choice  seems  always  to  be  for  a  double 
variety  and  one  intensely  scarlet.  The 
shades  vary  slightly,  but  no  crimsons, 
pinks  or  salmons  dilute  the  warmth  or 
their  cheerful  blaze.  Against  the  gray  of 
the  house  and  the  green  of  well-kept  turf 
the  color  scheme  could  not  be  improved 
for  the  locality.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  her  plants  are  watered  and  kept 
free  from  weeds,  for  she  said  as  we  went 
from  one  bed  to  another,  “I  love  them,” 
and  when  she  told  of  trouble  with  worms 
in  the  roots  of  those  bought  this  Spring 
I  knew  that  she  had  practical  farm  sense 
as  well  as  sentiment  concerning  her  pets. 
Indeed  she  had  been  a  farmer’s  daughter, 
which  accounts  for  her  success,  I  fancy, 
for  it  often  turns  out  that  the  best  vil¬ 
lage  gardeners  are  graduates — or  shall 
we  say  retrogrades— from  farm  life.  Af¬ 
ter  the  heavier  burdens  and  Summer’s 
avalanche  of  work  upon  a  farm  the  pro¬ 
scribed  limits  and  play  labors  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  village  lot  seem  mere  diversion  to 
the  ouee-a-farmer,  while  the  knowledge  of 
soil  and  plant  needs  makes  for  success. 

PRUDENCE  PRIMROSE. 


Tested  Recipes. 

Bran  Biscuits. — One  cup  sour  milk, 
one  teaspoon  soda,  salt,  one  tablespoon 
shortening  chopped  into  pint  of  flour; 
one  cup  of  bran  or  a  little  less  bran  if 
one  does  not  like  the  taste  of  bran.  Pro¬ 
ceed  as  in  making  any  baking  powder 
biscuits.  Sweet  milk  and  baking  pow¬ 
der  can  be  used  instead  of  sour  milk  and 
soda.  I  prefer  using  baking  powder  in¬ 
stead  of  soda  with  sour  milk.  When  do¬ 
ing  this  use  three  teaspoons  baking  pow¬ 
der  to  pint  of  Hour.  Biscuits  made  from 
sour  milk  and  baking  powder  we  con¬ 
sider  beat  those  made  from  sour  milk  and 
soda.  One  lady,  an  exceptionally  fine 
cook,  who  was  visiting  us,  exclaimed  over 
the  fine  biscuits  we  had  for  dinner  one 
day.  I  told  her,  as  I  had  no  sweet  milk, 
I  had  to  use  sour  milk.  “What !”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “sour  milk  and  soda?  I  never 
have  success  with  sour  milk  and  soda.” 
I  then  told  her  to  use  baking  powder. 


The  rule  calls  for  one  teaspoonful  more 
baking  powder  than  you  would  use  if 
using  baking  powder  and  sweet  milk.  My 
husband  is  fond  of  pancakes  made  from 
this  prepared  pancake  flour.  I  like  them 
but  find  them  disturbing  to  digestion,  so 
I  put  some  bran  in  them  which  enables 
me  to  enjoy  the  eating  of  pancakes. 

Another  recipe  I  wish  The  Rural 
cooks  would  try  is  gelatin  and  rhnbarb; 
as  a  rule  there  is  an  abundance  of  rhu¬ 
barb  to  be  found  on  most  farms,  and  the 
families  get  tired  eating  rhubarb  sauce, 
so  try  the  following  for  a  change :  Peel 
the  rhubarb  unless  stalks  are  young,  then 
peeling  will  cook  up  and  not  be  noticed. 
Then  take  plain  gelatine.  Most  gelatines 
say  soak  in  cold  water,  then  dissolve  in 
hot,  so  after  soaking  gelatine  in  cold 
water,  take  hot  rhubarb  sance  sweetened 
to  taste,  pour  on  gelatine,  let  set  in  cold 
place.  If  yon  do  not  care  to  have  rhn¬ 
barb  show  in  the  gelatine,  then  strain 
rhubarb  sauce  and  use  only  hot  juice. 
If  you  wish  it  colored  and  have  no  gela¬ 
tine  coloring,  when  cutting  up  the  rhu¬ 
barb  stalks  select  part  that  are  a  deep 
dark  red,  generally  the  part  of  the  stalk 
near  the  root  or  heart  of  the  plant  will 
be  found  to  be  colored  enough.  We  en¬ 
joy  this  gelatine  rhubarb  dish  especially 
for  dinner  or  when  we  have  cold  meat 
or  fish.  mrs.  J.  w.  P. 


Mutton  Recipes. 

The  following  recipes  are  from  the 
bulletin  issued  by  the  National  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  on  “Mutton  and  Its 
Value  in  the  Diet.” 

Mutton  with  Quinces  or  Sour  Apples. 
— For  this  recipe  use  any  cut  of  mut¬ 
ton  suitable  for  stewing  and  twice  its 
weight  of  raw  quinces.  Cut  the  meat 
into  small  pieces  and  brown  them  either 
in  mutton,  fat  or  butter.  Cover  with  boil¬ 
ing  water,  add  salt  and  cook  slowly  un¬ 
til  tender.  Pare  and  quarter  the  quinces 
and  cook  them  in  a  small  amount  of 
water  until  tender.  Combine  the  meat 
with  the  fruit  and  cook  slowly  for  10  or 
15  minutes.  Serve  witn  rice.  Variety 
may  be  obtained  by  making  a  brown 
gravy  with  the  fat  in  which  the  meat  is 
fried  and  cooking  the  meat  in  that.  In 
the  above  recipe  sour  apples  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  quinces. 

Sauce  for  Warmed-over  Mutton. — One 
and  one-half  cup  white  stock,  one  slice 
onion,  one  slice  carrot,  one  sprig  parsley, 
two  peppercorns,  one-quarter  cup  butter, 
one-quarter  cup  floor,  one  cup  scalded 
milk,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one-eighth 
teaspoon  pepper.  Cook  the  stock  20  min¬ 
utes  with  onion,  carrot,  bay  leaf,  parsley 
and  peppercorn  and  strain.  There  should 
be  one  cup.  Melt  the  butter,  add  the 
flour  and  gradually  the  hot  stock  and 
milk.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 

Haricot  of  Mutton. — Two  tablespoons 
butter  or  drippings,  two  tablespoons 
chopped  onions,  1*4  pounds  lean  mutton 
cut  into  two-inch  pieces,  two  cups  water, 
salt  and  pepper,  Lima  beans,  chopped 
parsley.  Fry  the  onions  in  the  butter, 
remove  the  onions,  add  the  meat  and 
brown ;  cover  with  water  and  cook  until 
the  meat  is  tender.  Serve  with  a  border 
of  Lima  beans,  seasoned  with  salt,  pep¬ 
per,  butter  and  a  little  chopped  parsley. 
Fresh,  canned,  dried  or  evaporated  Lima 
beans  may  be  used  in  making  this  dish. 


Canned  Fruit  Syrup. 

Will  some  one  tell  me  what  to  do  with 
fruit  juices  left  over  after  canning?  I 
have  several  quarts  of  it  put  up  by  a 
servant  who  evidently  did  not  understand 
canning.  I  need  the  cans  and  do  not 
need  the  fruit  juice.  f.  a. 

M  ithout  knowing  what  the  fruit  juices 
are  one  cannot  give  full  advice,  but  such 
syrup  is  valuable  for  making  pudding 
sauce,  for  moistening  mincemeat,  flavor¬ 
ing  ice  cream,  and  as  a  foundation  for 
gelatine  desserts.  This  material  is  often 
extremely  useful  in  Winter,  aqd  we 
would  save  all  of  it.  Remove  from  the 
jars  and  put  in  bottles;  stand  the  bottles 
on  a  rack  in  a  kettle,  with  water  around 
them  as  in  canning  fruit ;  cook  like 
canned  fruit,  so  as  to  insure  keeping,  and 
seal  while  hot.  If  corks  are  used,  give 
the  cork  a  good  coating  of  melted  paraf¬ 
fin,  coming  down  on  to  the  neck  of  the 
bottle. 

Be  still,  sad  heart !  and  cease  repining ; 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining; 

Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all — 

Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 
Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 

— Longfellow. 


We  Have  Given  Ideas 
for  30,000  Home 
Parties  and  Church 
Socials  in  Three  Years 

For  girls  at  home  who  wanted 
to  entertain  their  set:  for 
young  people’s  church  socie¬ 
ties:  for  ladies’ aids:  for  women 
in  frontier  towns  who  wanted 
to  entertain  women  who 
**never  had  a  party  in  their 
lives”:  for  women  in  the  great 
cities  who  had  run  out  of 
ideas  and  wanted  new  ones 
for  luncheons  and  teas:  for 
the  minister’s  wife  who  wanted 
to  raise  money  for  the  church 
— for  everybody,  in  fact,  young 
and  old,  in  city  and  country. 

And  we  have  given  ideas  for  these 
thousands  of  happy-time  occa¬ 
sions  without  a  penny’s  charge. 

It  is  part  of  the  personal  service 
that  has  been  building  for  twenty 
years  back  of  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal \  and  every  subscriber  or 
reader  is  entitled  to  the  service 
without  a  penny’s  cost.  An  editor 
with  two  or  three  assistants  does 
practically  nothing  else  but  travel, 
buy,  and  collect  the  newest  ideas 
for  all  kinds  of  good  times,  and 
pass  them  on. 

It  is  worth  knowing  about.  A  book¬ 
let,  entitled  “The  Story  of  600,000 
Invisible  Hands,”  tells  something 
about  this  service.  A  postal-card 
request  will  bring  a  copy. 

Ayear  s  subscription  to  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal, 
by  mail,  costs  $1.50,  or  it  may  be  bought  from  any 
Newsdealer  or  Boy  Agent  at  15  cents  a  copy. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

TRAINING  AN  OX  TEAM. 

It  looks^as  though  the  ox  were  coming 
back  for  slow  farm  work  on  many  of  our 
farms.  We  have  many  letters  about 
oxen  and  how  to  train  them.  It  may 
seem  strange  in  these  days  of  modern 
machinery,  high-priced  horses  and  quick 
work  that  the  slow  old  ox  should  find  a 
place,  but  the  fact  is  that  “working  beef” 
is  in  demand.  The  oxen  shown  at  Fig. 
427  are  owned  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Paul,  of 
Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  tells  us  how  to  break 
or  train  such  a  team. 

These  oxen  were  broken  to  all  kinds 
of  work  when  I  bought  them,  and  were 
broken  the  old-fashioned  rough-and-tum¬ 
ble  way ;  the  boy  working  with  the  steers 
until  he  got  them  so  they  would  drive, 
then  used  them  at  all  kinds  of  work  on 
the  farm,  working  them  steadily  all  the 
while  till  he  got  them  to  be  one  of  the 
best  ox  teams  to  be  produced.  I  will 
give  an  outline  of  the  best  method  of 
breaking  a  pair  of  young  cattle,  say  two 
or  three  years  old :  that  is  to  take  them 
on  to  an  old-fashioned  barn  floor,  or 
build  a  pen  about  the  same  size,  say, 
about  14  by  30,  high  enough  and  strong 
enough  so  as  they  cannot  jump  over  it 
or  through  it,  and  then  put  the  steers 
in  there.  Shut  them  in,  then  take  yoke, 
take  out  one  of  the  bows  and  hang  it  up, 
and  put  the  other  bow  and  yoke  on  one 
of  the  steers.  Let  him  go,  let  him  jump 
and  tear  around  on  this  floor  until  he 
finds  out  that  he  cannot  get  away  from 
it  and  gives  up ;  then  take  it  off  and  put 
it  on  the  other  one  the  same  way,  and 
let  him  go  till  he  gives  up  the  same  as 
the  other.  Then  take  it  off  him  and  leave 
them  half  an  hour  till  they  are  rested. 
Then  you  need  a  good  whip,  say  a  stock 


a  business  a  good  idea  of  dairy  form,  no 
matter  in  which  breed  of  cattle  it  occurs, 
is  of  more  practical  benefit  than  an  ideal 
of  the  perfect  Jersey  or  Holstein  or  other 
breed.  Unless  there  is  something  in  the 
owner  that  reaches  out  with  affectionate 
pride  to  the  animal,  something  that  keeps 
his  imagination  busy  with  plans  for  the 
happiness  and  comfort  of  the  animal,  and 
makes  the  advent  of  every  calf  an  event 
awaited  with  delight  and  hope,  cows  as 
related  to  that  man  have  no  breed  what¬ 
ever,  not  any  more  than  mowers  and 
horse-rakes  have.  Breed  concerns  itself 
with  reproduction  and  progressive  im¬ 
provement.  Eliminate  that  and  the 
whole  question  resolves  itself  into  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  tools.  If  you  have  one  or  two  cows 
in  your  herd  that  you  admire  more  and 
like  better  than  the  others,  the  breed  of 
those  cows  is  the  one  for  you  to  invest 
in,  because  they  meet  your  requirements 
better  than  the  others. 


DISINFECTION  AFTER  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Is  it  possible  to  disinfect  perfectly 
buildings  in  which  cases  of  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis  have  occurred?  If  so,  what  is 
the  method?  How  long  do  the  germs  of 
tuberculosis  survive  in  pastures  after  the 
removal  of  the  diseased  animals? 

Massachusetts.  A.  D.  M. 

It  is  possible  to  perfectly  disinfect  any 
building,  but  of  course  more  difficult  to 
do  thorough  work  in  an  old  cow  stable 
with  innumerable  hiding  places  for  dis¬ 
ease  germs  than  in  a  well-built  structure. 
The  method  to  be  used  would  depend 
largely  upon  the  conditions  present  in 
any  given  case.  It  should  be  borne  in  j 


from  six  to  seven  feet  long  with  a  lash 
hanging  about  two  feet  long,  so  you  can 
stand  behind  them  hit  them  over  the 
heads  or  on  their  bodies  just  as  needs 
may  require.  Take  that  and  go  back  into 
the  pen  and  put  the  yoke  onto  both  of 
them  and  let  them  tear  around  again  till 
they  get  tired  and  find  they  cannot  get 
away ;  at  the  same  time  take  your  whip 
and  see  they  do  not  turn  the  yoke.  When 
they  get  tired  unyoke  them  and  let  them 
rest  again.  In  about  an  hour  yoke  them 
up  again  and  go  to  driving  them  on 
the  floor.  Drive  them  on  the  haw  awhile, 
then  on  gee  awhile,  and  each  time  when 
they  get  tired  unyoke  them  and  let  them 
rest.  Follow  this  up  day  after  day  until 
broke  handily  and  will  mind  well,  also 
teach  them  to  be  yoked  and  unyoked  on 
the  floor.  When  this  is  accomplished 
yoke  them  up  and  take  them  out  into  the 
open  and  go  to  driving  them  and  hitch 
them  to  something  light,  working  care¬ 
fully  each  day.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  overload  or  overdo  them  for  the  first 
year,  for  if  you  overwork  while  breaking 
them  it  is  liable  to  make  them  sulky. 

A.  G.  PAUL. 


WHAT  BREED  FOR  A  MILKMAN? 

Could  you  tell  me  what  breed  of  cows 
would  be  best  suited  for  me,  as  I  am  in 
the  milk  business  and  have  private  cus¬ 
tomers?  A.  A. 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

No  one  can  tell  without  knowing  the 
man  and  how  he  regards  a  cow.  If  this 
cow  stands  for  something  to  be  bought 
and  sold  like  a  work  horse  or  mowing 
machine  there  is  no  best  breed  of  cow. 
The  merits  of  the  great  breeds,  Hol- 
steins,  Jerseys  and  Guernseys,  not  to 
omit  Ayrshires,  are  so  nearly  balanced 
that  it  is  impossible  to  pick  out  any  one 
breed  and  say  that  it  is  absolutely  the 
best.  A  milkman  can  probably  make 
more  money  by  owning  several  Ilolsteins 
for  quantity,  a  few  Guernseys  for  color, 
enough  Jerseys  to  grade  the  total  product 
up  to  purchasers’  requirements,  an  Ayr¬ 
shire  or  two  to  reduce  the  number  of 
Ilolsteins  required,  than  by  breeding  any 
one  special  sort  of  cows ;  the  more  when 
the  habit  is  to  buy  rather  than  to  breed 
to  save  pasture  and  roughage.  For  such 


mind  that  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  may 
leave  the  cow  through  three  different 
channels;  with  the  milk;  in  the  cow’s 
saliva,  coughed  or  slobbered  about  the 
stable ;  and  in  the  manure.  Because  of 
the  greater  number  of  germs  found  in  the 
manure,  this  is  the  most  dangerous  source 
of  infection.  Cows  cough  but  little,  and 
tubercular  matter  raised  from  their 
lungs  is  largely  swallowed  and  passes  out 
of  the  body  with  the  feces.  The  first 
step,  then,  in  the  disinfection  of  a  stable 
should  be  to  clean  it  thoroughly,  remov¬ 
ing  all  manure  that  can  be  got  rid  of  both 
from  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  stable. 
Then  the  feeding  bunks  should  receive 
attention ;  if  of  wood,  and  old,  they 
might  better  be  torn  out  entirely,  though 
with  care,  they  may  be  disinfected  in 
place.  The  stable  floor,  feeding  bunks, 
and  walls,  at  least  as  high  as  they  have 
become  soiled,  should  now  be  thoroughly 
scrubbed  with  a  solution  of  some  chemi¬ 
cal  disinfectant.  Among  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  of  these  are  creolin,  carbolic  acid, 
and  corrosive  sublimate  in  proper 
strength,  say,  five  per  cent  of  the  two 
former,  and  one  to  one  thousand  of  the 
latter.  The  last  mentioned  is  the  most 
efficient,  but  because  of  its  poisonous 
properties  is  better  suited  for  floors  than 
feeding  bunks.  If  used  upon  the  bunks 
they  should  be  thoroughly  washed  later 
with  clear  water,  and  it  would  be  better 
to  use  creolin  for  these  to  avoid  possible 
danger.  Having  finished  the  scrubbing 
of  the  stable,  it  should  now  be  white¬ 
washed  with  lime  wash  containing  four 
ounces  of  crude  carbolic  acid  to  the  gal¬ 
lon,  giving  the  floors  as  well  as  the  walls 
a  good  coat.  It  should  then  be  opened  as 
far  as  possible  to  fresh  air  and  sunlight, 
and  kept  so.  These  two  latter  agencies 
are  far  better  disinfectants  than  any 
chemicals.  In  a  stable  sufficiently  well 
built  to  be  closed  up  air  tight,  formalde¬ 
hyde  fumigation  would  be  a  useful  addi¬ 
tional  measure,  but  few  stables  could  be 
effectively  fumigated.  No  definite  time 
can  be  fixed  for  the  survival  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  germs  in  pastures.  .  In  the  majority 
of  cases  they  would  probably  live  but  a 
few  weeks.  Unprotected  and  exposed  to 
direct  sunlight,  these  germs  would  live 
but  a  few  minutes,  but  mixed  with  ma¬ 
nure  in  a  thick  layer  and  protected  from 
the  sun  they  might  survive  for  several 
months.  They  have  been  known  to  live 
for  more  than  a  year  in  running  water. 

M.  B.  D. 
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STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFETO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

_ PURIFIES. 

It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 

CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 

Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,  -  -  MICHIGAN 


RunningWater 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum*i«kL 
mer  at  Small  Cost. 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supply 
Plan.  It  will  bring  you  100  pictures 
of  it  in  actual  use.  Do  it  Now. 

Aermotor  Co.,.  1144  S.  Campbell  Av.,  Chlcago^Tj^ 
Acrmotor  Co.,  2d  and  Madison  Streets,  Oakland,  ill  Cal. 


THRESHERS 
HORSE  POWERS 
SAW  MACHINES 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 
Don’t  buy  any  of  the  above  till  you  get  our  Catalog  and 
reasonable  prices.  AVe’ll  surprise  you.  Hundteds  testify 
to  tbe  wisdom  of  this  counsel.  Send  for  new  191? 
Catalog  full  of  pictures.  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS, 
14  South  Street,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 
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NEGLECT] 
Will  Ruin  ■ 
Vour  Horse1 

tsnd  to-day  for1 
only 
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CURE, 

gaff— Certain  > 


$3  Package 

will  cure  any  case  or1 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price; 

I  Agents  Wanted 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet 
Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Are .,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 

Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


y\BSORBINE 


also  any  Bunch  or  Swelling.  No  blister,  no 
hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Con¬ 
centrated — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an 
application.  $2  per  bottle  delivered. 

Book  3  K  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR., antiseptic  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind,  reduces  Cysts, Wens,  Painful,  Knotted 
Varicose  Veins,  Ulcers.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  ‘‘Evidence”  free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  11.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


rLcTUs^SaiTlSrT^u^RE^ 

astounding  records  of  sure  cures  from  spavins,  splints, 
bunches,  swellings,  windpuffs,  etc.,  made  with, 

QUINN  S  OINTMENT 


ey  r 

beatable  for  curing  cuts,  bruises  and 
scratches.  Ask  your  druggist  or 
send  his  name  with  $1.00  for  bottlo 
on  trial  Write  for  booklet  anyway. 

IV.  II.  EDDY  X' CO.,  Dept.  It,  Albany,  N.  Y 
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95  AMERICAN 
CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


FREE  TRIAL.  FULLT  GUARANTEED. 

Easy  running.  Easily  cleaned. 

_  Whether  dairy  is  largo  or  small, 

obtain  our  handsome  free  catalog.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  ba.nbr^g'^n.y. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettloinoue  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  forstock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
ILaundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  U3?"Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  .J . 
D.  li.  Sperry  &  Co.,  liatavia,  Ill, 


ENSILAGE  AND  FODDER 
CUTTERS 

4sizes;madewith 
attachments ;  1  to  20 
h.  p.  Gasoline  Engines; 

6  sizes  Separators; 

Hand  and  Power  Corn 
Shellers,  Wood  Saws, 

Land  Rollers,  etc.  _ 

Box  2,  Messinger  AUg ,  Co.,Tatamy ,  Pa, 


SILOS 


HARDER 
MFC.  CO. 
BOX  1  1 
COBLESKILL, 
N.  Y. 


YOUR 

SILO 


ARBOLINEUM 


will  never  shrink,  swell  or  collapse  in  dry  weather  or 
collect  mould  inside  while  empty  if  you  paint  it  with  Aye- 
na-rius  Carbolineum — the  very  best  wood  preserving  paint 
for  barns,  shingles,  posts,  and  general  farm  use.  Goes 
further  than  ordinary  paint  ;  cheap  and  easily  applied.  Has  a  beautiful 
chestnut  brown  color.  Not  only  preserves  wood,  but  keeps  out  all  insects, 
teredos,  dry  rot,  etc.  Costs  little  and  goes  far.  Easily  applied  as  paint  or 
spray.  Has  a  hundred  uses  about  the  place.  Every  farmer  should  have  * 
supply  at  all  times.  Your  dealer  has  it — ask  for  AVENAR1US  do  not  take 
substitutes.  Write  for  Bulletin  33,  giving  full  directions  and  prices. 

WOOD  PRESERVING  CO.,  181  FRANKLIN  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Keeps  Cows  Clean  and  Comfortable 

LANSDOWNE  STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS 

mean  less  work,  increased  profits  and  they.  repay  their  cost  many 
times  over.  Cows  will  give  more  milk,  keep  in  better  condition,  and, 
standing  or  lying  down,  are  always  comfortable.  If  you  want  a  sanitary 
dairy  that  can  be  kept  sweet  and  clean  at  small  cost{  you  should  gel 
our  prices.  Write  to  us  for  prices  and  catalogue  D. 

Dairymens  Supply  Co.,  Lansdowne,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A  CLEAN  DAIRY  BARN 

With  Half  the  Work 


Hy  using  a  Porter  Litter  Carrier.  It 
works  on  our  Columbian  Steel  track, 
is  easy  running  and  will  carry  heavy 
loads.  Our  Perfect  Cow  Stanchions 
line  up  the  cows  without  interfering 
with  their  comfort- 

Porter  Steel  Stalls  give  perfect  ven¬ 
tilation  and  light  throughout  the  barn 
and  make  it  ea«y  to  keep  the  cows 

Wo  also  make  the  celebrated  Porter 
Hay  Carriers  and  Barn  Door  Hangers. 
Send  for  catalog  of  our  Perfect  Barn 
Equipment- 

J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  Ottawa,  III. 


RURAL  MEW-YORKER 
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sometimes  start  from  mental 
strain  or  indigestion, 

but  more  often  from  general 
weakness,  and  lead  to  appalling 
conditions  unless  checked . 

Treat  the  Cause,  Not  the  Effect. 

SCOTT’S  EMULSION  over¬ 
comes  nervousness  in  a  wonderful, 
permanent  way  by  making  life-sus¬ 
taining  blood  corpuscles;  it 
nourishes  the  nerve  centres 
and  acts  as  a  bracing  tonic 
to  build  you  up. 

Scott's  Emulsion  does  not  stupefy 
— it  feeds  them  in  Nature's  way. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield  N  )  i2-iv> 


HIS  HOOFS 

THE  WEAKEST  LINK 

Pavements  and  dry  roads  make  Itoofs 
brittle.  Of  course  they  crack.  You 
prevent  or  remedy  all  foot  lameness  with 


SHURE-IIOOF 

Used  by  Thousands  of  Horsemen 

Trial  quart  can.  SI;  gallon  can,  S3.  Sent  Parcel 
Po»t,  Prepaid.  Free  Literature.  Write  To-day. 

SYRACUSE  PHARMACAl  CO.,  Symu*.  N.  Y. 


(..in 


SWXUNTE 


OLLINS’  JERSEY  RED 

-the  best 


You  get  finest  Jersey  Red 
Pigs  at  cost  of  common  stock  by  JV 
[  our  New  Sales  Offer.  [ 

.  New  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE  '  ’ 

7  1 


m 


375lbs.  in 
9  months! 


If  you  want  the  best  hog 

Write  ns.  Our  farms  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
production  of  Berkshires.  Breeders  in  the  following 
States  have  been  supplied  from  our  great  herd:  N.Y. ; 
I'enua. ;  Dist.  Col. ;  Md. ;  Ya. ;  N.  C. ;  S.  C. ;  Ga. ;  La.; 
Ala. ;  Miss.;  Fla.;  Term.;  Ky. ;  Texas,  and  Porto  Rico. 
Berkshires  for  foundation  and 
show  purposes  a  specialty. 

THE  BLUE  RIDGE  BERKSHIRE  FARMS,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HI6HWOOO 

I'he  II.  S.  Government  has  just  purchased  another 
High  wood  Boar  to  head  its  herd  at  Panama.  This 
is  tlie  third  herd  boar  purchased  of  us  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  speaks  for  itself.  We  have  the 
large,  long-bodied  and  fancy-headed  Berkshire,  all 
ages  for  sale.  Visitors  always  welcome. 

H.  C.  &H.  B.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y, 


Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

BIG  BERKSHIRES  T  have  bred  more  high- 
class  hogs  than  any  breeder  in  Connecticut.  Wat¬ 
son's  Masterpiece  No.  1123931  at  head  of  herd.  Noth¬ 
ing  for  sale  but  March  and  April  pigs  at  present. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Drop.,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


REGISTERED  YORKSHIRE  SOWS-Bred  to  Martinsburg 
11  Monarch.  SHELDON  HOMESTEAD,  Martinsburg,  N.  Y. 


DUROC  AUG. 


PI  IT  C — $15  per  pair.  7  to  10  weeks. 
'•OOs.  a.  WEEKS,  DeG raff,  O. 


CHELDUN  FARM  registered  Inirocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
d  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  1C.  BAKNKS,  Oxford,  N.  V. 


REGIS¬ 

TERED 


Chester  White  Pigs 


FOR  SALE-W.C.  Batchelor 
Matlisonville,  Pa. 


Send  to  Me  for  Chester  White  Pigs 

C.  HENRY  PEASE,  Mapleten,  Cayuga  Ce.,  N.Y. 


Horses  and  Mulos 


50  STALLIONS 

and  MAKES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  1  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Her- 
cheron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.  W.  Green,  Middlefield,0. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &Warren 


PUBLIC  SALE 

OF 

REGISTERED  HORSES 

'  F W  ENT Y-SIX  head  of  imported  and  honie- 
1  bred  Belgian  .stallions  and  mares.  Quite 
a  few  fillies  from  six  months  to  throe  years  old, 
also  some  fine  stallion  colts.  One  registered 
Perclieron  stallion  four  years  old. 

Catalogue  now  ready.  Let  me  mail  you  one. 
W'l'  !,p  soW  on  1110  HAGERSTOWN.  MARYLAND 
FAIRGROUND  ON 

Friday,  October  17,  1913 

Be  sure  and  come  and  take  in  our  Big  Fair  at 
the  satno  time. 

Write  for  catalogue,  Address 

SAMUEL  EMMERT,  Hagerstown.  Md. 


QONlCEY — Young,  sound  black  gelding, 
.  ,  l,,'“  ■  weighing  about  f)0(l  lbs.  Owned 
■'em  driven  by  a  boy  or  8.  Price,  crated  for  ship¬ 
ment,  $75.  GEO.  A.  LYTLE.  East  Aurora.  New  York 


Milk 


Prices  paid  producers  by  New  York 
wholesalers  range  from  3%  to  four  cents, 
net,  for  Class  B  pasteurized  milk.  Res¬ 
taurants  using  two  to  five  cans  per  day 
are  now  paying  jobbers  5}£  to  six  cents 
per  quart. 


Health  Commissioner  Lederle,  in  a 
warning  issued  to  the  public  September 
25,  said  the  only  way  citizens  of  New 
York  could  be  protected  from  disease 
transmitted  through  milk  was  to  use 
grade  “A”  milk,  or  pasteurized  milk,  or 
milk  brought  to  a  boiling  point.  The 
present  typhoid  epidemic  on  the  lower 
East  Side,  the  commissioner  said,  would 
justify  the  department  in  insisting  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  on  the  pasteuriza¬ 
tion  of  fill  milk  sold  in  this  city  except 
grade  “A”  milk,  if  the  observations  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  confirmed. 
The  outbreak,  he  added,  served  as  one 
more  emphatic  warning  to  the  public  of 
the  risk  that  accompanied  the  drinking 
in  this  city  of  any  raw  milk  except  that 
of  grade  “A.”  In  the  last  four  years,  it 
was  said,  the  department  had  increased 
from  seven  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  and 
over  the  proportion  of  pasteurized  milk 
to  the  total  supply  consumed. 


The  scarcity  of  milk  in  proportion  to 
population  seems  to  be  world-wide.  Re¬ 
ports  from  various  parts  of  England  tell 
the  same  story.  Milk  prices  at  the  Lon¬ 
don  railway  stations  have  ranged  from 
4S*4  cents  to  something  over  60  cents  for 
eight  quarts,  and  in  a  few  cases  they 
reached  S5  cents  for  this  quantity.  Eng¬ 
land,  too,  has  Belgium,  Holland  and  up¬ 
per  France  to  draw  upon,  yet  the  price 
of  milk  is  constantly  rising.  This  is 
partly  due.  as  is  the  case  in  this  country, 
to  increase  of  population ;  partly  to 
greater  demand  for  milk  as  food,  and 
again  to  the  restrictions  which  the  health 
authorities  are  constantly  putting  upon 
milk  production.  Under  rigid  inspection 
more  and  more  of  the  small  dairymen 
who  do  not  breed  their  own  stock,  are 
going  out  of  business.  The  conditions 
are  much  the  same  in  this  country,  and 
milk  prices  are  sure  to  increase  to  the 
consumer. 


CO-OPERATIVE  CALF  RAISING. 

The  contest  now  being  waged  over 
prices,  between  the  creamerymau  on  one 
side  and  <  the  producer,  backed  by  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  ou  the  other,  will  be 
of  benefit  even  in  the  event  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  failing  to  get  what  lie  asks  for. 
and  is  clearly  entitled  to.  The  problem 
of  low-priced  milk  made  from  high-priced 
feed  is  not  an  easy  one  to  work  out  and 
show  a  profit,  and  many  producers  no 
doubt,  as  is  asserted,  will  throw  up  the 
sponge  and  quit.  There  is  need  of  stock 
of  some  kind  ou  our  farms,  to  consume 
the  forage  and  convert  it  into  manure, 
in  order  to  stay  the  depreciation  of  the 
soil  by  constant  cropping,  yet  no  one 
right-mindedly  would  engage  iu  an  occu¬ 
pation  exploited  in  advance  as  a  losing 
game.  It  does  seem  a  pity  an  article 
so  necessary  as  milk  cannot  command  a 
price  fair  to  the  person  who  produces  it. 
We  have  our  farms,  they  need  the  fer¬ 
tility.  and  we  need  the  monthly  milk 
check. 

There  has  sprung  up  with  us  a  new 
line  of  dairying;  small  farmers  keeping  a 
dozen  cows  or  less  are  buying  the  young 
calves,  as  the  cows  in  the  community 
freshen,  and  feeding  up  their  milk  ou  the  i 
farm,  thereby  decreasing  the  milk  supply 
and  increasing  the  meat  supply,  in  con¬ 
troversion  of  the  statement  that  a  meat 
famine  is  near.  This  plan  could  be  car¬ 
ried  a  step  farther  to  advantage.  When 
the  feeders  have  done  their  part  and 
when  the  calves  have  reached,  say.  six 
weeks  of  age,  auothej  line  of  feeders 
could  step  up  and  buy  the  heifer  calves' 
at  the  butcher’s  price  and  rear  them  un¬ 
til  near  the  milking  age,  when  they  could 
be  sold  at  a  handsome  profit.  Many  a 
farm  with  a  good  pasture  run,  now  carry¬ 
ing  no  stock,  would  be  the  better  off 
working  out  this  plan.  Here  also  is  a 
chance  for  co-operating  so  often  heralded 
as  the  farmer’s  panacea.  Every  member 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  not  willing  to 
feed  his  calves  for  six  weeks  should  give  ! 
them  to  a  feeder  who  is.  and  iu  buying 
the  heifers  at  milking  age  pay  as  much 
for  them  as  would  be  demanded  by  a 
drover.  h. 

New  York. 


Tiie  witness  was  a  negro  woman, 
whose  reply  to  every  query  was,  “I  think 
so.”  Finally  the  opposing  lawyer  rose 
and  pounded  on  the  desk.  “Now,  you 
look  here,”  he  roared,  “you  cut  that 
thinking  business  and  answer  my  ques¬ 
tions.  Now  talk.”  “Mr.  Lawyer  Man,” 
said  the  witness,  “Mr.  Lawyer  Man,  you 
will  have  to  ’scuse  me.  I  ain’t  like  you 
’terneys,  I  can’t  talk  without  thinkin’.” — 
Kansas  City  Times. 


9  Blue  Ribbons  7  Reds  3  Yellows 
3  Champions  1  Grand  Champion 

were  wosi  at  Rockingham  Fair  this  year  by  W.  P.  Turner, 
Maplelawn  Farm,  North  Reading,  Mass.,  with  cows  fed  on 


MAQt  m  tUC.\_  AVAO 


You  can  force  your  cows  to  the  utmost, 
whether  for  records  of  butter  fat  or  milk 
production,  and  it  is  the  testimony  of  feeders  of 
unquestioned  standing  that  without  Molassine 
Meal  they  believe  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  obtain  the  results  they  have. 

It  enables  every  organ  to  do  its  best  work ; 
it  keeps  the  digestive  tract  free  and  clear  of 
worms  or  harmful  bacteria  ;  it  assists  digestion 
and  allows  the  cow  to  get  full  value  from 
her  food. 

Write  us  for  copy  of  our  new  Expert  Feeders  Handbook. 

MOLASSINE  COMPANY  ooc  d  ,  , 

of  America  «>40  Board  of 


Look  for  this  Trade 
Mark 


on  every  bag. 

“ MOLASSINE 
MEAL  ”  is  put  up  in 
bags  containing  100  lbs. 
Ask  your  Dealer  for  it 
or  write  direct. 

Trade,  Boston,  Mass. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

Dogs  and  Fcrrots 

MERIDALE  _ 

For  Sale — Airedale  Terrier  Pups 

pedigreed  stock.  Three  months  old, 
FRANK  MEAD,  -  Amenia,  Now  York 

4  1  n  offer  exceptional 

r  f\  IVI  ^  value  in  several 

young  bulls  of 
distinguished  ancestry  and  excel¬ 
lent  individuality,  backed  by  large 
production.  Two  of  them  are 
ready  for  light  service.  Address 

ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE- BEAGLE  Pv’PSoShBoX.«";" 

Fine  Pedigree.  G.  F.  COVERT,  Delaware,  New  Jersey 

The  Farmer’s  Oog-AIRDALES 

Fine  hunting  Airdale  bitch,  due  to  whelp  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  Order  now.  Hugh  Hartman,  Route  4,  New  Haven,  liuf . 

COR  SALE-TRAINED  ENGLISH  RABBIT 
r  DOGS— Also  PUDS— All  ages.  Honest  treat¬ 
ment  assured.  GARRETT'S  KENNELS.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

IRICU  TFRRIFR^— Best  watchers  and  ehild- 
iniOn  1  unniL.no  tens  pets.  $5— -$25,  to  reduce 
stock.  M.  A.  BIGELOW,  Croton-on-Hudsoe,  N.  Y. 

fin  1  1  IF  DlipC— Natural  drivers.  Also  English 
uULLIL  rUrO  Bloodhounds,  Nelson’s,  Grove  City. Pa. 

sale-A  Winter  Dairy  of  20  Grade  Jersey  Cows 

My  own  breeding.  Perfectly  healthy.  7  now  fresh. 

G.  S.  BASSETT.  -  Coopers  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Fprrotc  fnr  Colo— Either  color  or  sex,  any  size.sin- 
1  G 1  1  CIO  IUI  Oulu  gles.  mated  pairs  and  dozen  lots. 
Catalogue  free.  C.  H.  KEEFER  S  CO..  Greenwich,  Ohio 

FFRRFT^  fnr  Q  a  l  a — Catalogue  free.  C.  D.  MURRAY, 
rcnncio  IUI  Odie  r.  D.  No.  2lNew  Leodon.  Ohio 

Eureka  Stock  Farm 

tered  Jersey  Bulls  and  Heifers 

2  mos.  to  2  yrs.  old.  Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs,  all  ages,  Lincoln  Sheep,  and 
a  variety  of  Poultry.  Write  for  Circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  -  West  Chester,  Penna. 

SUSUF 

Shrnncliirp  Ram«  E0R  SALE— Yearlings,  two-year 
anropsmre  rvams  ol(is  and  Ram  lamb  Also  ,.e. 

gistered, imported  sires.  E.  E.  Stevens  S  Son. Wilson,  N.Y. 

Hampshire- Down  Sheep lfAtse;o6R 

SA  LE.  Write  for  prices.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

FOR  PR0DUCTI0NBREED  up  N0T  down- 

run  rnuuubliun  Registered  Jersey  bull 
calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  andhighest  type 

sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Renshaw  Bldg..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

FOR  SALF-HA:>,PSHIRKI)OWN  ram 

run  vHLU  LAMBS— from  115  to  J59  lbs.  in 
weight.  Also  a  few  ewe  Lambs  at  Reasonable 
Prices.  H.  W.  ALLISON,  Mercer,  Penn. 

For  Sale— A  Good  Jersey  Bull  Calf 

10  months  old.  Well  bred  and  from  a  40  lb.  cow,  a 
family  of  very  persistent  mi  kers.  Price,  $40.  Reg. 

and  F.  O.  B.  G.  S.  BASSETT.  Coopers  Plains,  New  York 

IMPROVE  YOUR  FLOCK  with  a  goo.i  "  SHROPSHIRE  " or 
*  S0UTH00WN  ”  ram  from  the  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM 

J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.,  •  l.ewiston,  N-  ¥. 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING 
•  »  RAMS  &  EWES— Cheap.  Fred  Van  Vleet,  Lodi.  N.Y. 

Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys  g“L£ 

Cows,  yearling  and  two-year-old  heifers,  some 
of  them  due  to  calve  soon.  Also  heifer  calves. 

Charles  G.  Foster,  P  0.  Box  173,  Morristown, Morris  Co  . N.J. 

CHROFSHIRE  RAMS— Good  individuals,  well 
w  wooled,  best  of  breeding.  Prices  reasonable. 
KAY  H.  ALEXANDER, Union  Springs,  N.  Y 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ff0'  ‘a ! 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanuo,  N.  Y. 

<2  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  EWES  FOR  SALE-Also 

1  *■  yearling  Rams.  H.  1$.  COVERT,  Lodi,  N.Y. 

j  DAIRY  CATTLE 

150  HIGH  GRADE 
HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Large,  fine  individuals,  nicely  marked  and 
heavy  producers,  due  to  freshen  in  August, 
September  and  October.  100  two-year-old 
heifers,  sired  by  registered  Holstein  bulls 
and  from  grade  cows  with  large  milk  records. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

A.  R.  O.  BULL  CALF 

Best  of  breeding,  individuality, 
and  color.  Farmers’  price. 

SABA  RAMA  FARM,  Hnld  winsvllle,  N.  Y. 

EastRiverGradeHolsteins 

FOR  SALE 

100  HEIFERS — 1  and  2  years  old;  sired  by  full- 
blooded  bulls;  dams  are  high-grade  Holstein?. 
75  COWS — due  to  calve  this  Fall.  Large,  heavy- 
milkers. 

30  FRESH  COWS — Come  and  see  them  milked. 
10  REGISTERED  BULLS— Aleo  grade  bulls. 
DEPT.  Y  JOHN  B.  WEBSTER. 

Beil  Phone  No.  14.  F.  S.  Cortland.  N,  Y. 

COWS  FOR  SALE 

ALWAYS  150  TO  200  HEAD 

High  Grade  Holstein  Springers 

large,  young,  straight,  heavy  milkers.  Also 
Guernseys,  Ayrshires,  Jerseys.  Priee.  ItiO  to  $80 
F.  O.  B.  Separate  or  in  car  loads.  Tuberculous 
Tested  125  head  of  yearling  heifers,  $30  to  $35 
per  head.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Consult 
C.  M.  YARTER,  Walnut  Grave  Stock  Farm,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

THE  TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  JOURNAL,  with  .ale-list 

1  of  pure-bred  stock,  25cts-  per  year.  Copy  free. 
We  have  some  very  good  offers  in  Holstein  and  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle,  German  Coach  Horses,  Shetland  Ponies, 
Southdown  ewes  and  Cheshire  gilts.  A  two-yeai 
Berkshire  boar,  registered,  $25  00.  TOMPKINS  CO. 
BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Box  B,  Trumansburg,  N-  Y. 

Purebred  Registered 

M iMwT  HOLSTEIN 
WtP  CATTLE 

Mil  If  TIPlfCTQ  —  Express  Prepaid.  Sample* Free. 
Ill  1  L  l\  IIUlYklO  Travers  Brothers,  tiardnsr,  Mau. 

if  You  Want  Guernseys  *£&  VS?1 new11 toil 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Box  9G,  Peekskill.N.  Y. 

The  successful  dairyman  has  judgment, 
business  ability  and  courage.  Cutting  down 
expenses  is  not  enough.  He  must  know  how 
to  invest. 

Apply  business  methods  to  your  farm,  keep 
a  record  of  the  net  profit  from  each  cow  and 
you’ll  soon  convince  yourself  of  the  economy 
of  putting  your  money  into  efficient  milkers. 

You’ll  find  one  good  Holstein  will  do  the 
work  of  two,  perhaps  three,  ordinary  eows. 
You  save  greatly  on  feed,  and  divide  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  housing  and  labor  by  two  or  three. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

Holstein-Friesian  Asso.,  f.  l.  Houghton,  sec’y 

Box  106  Brattleboro,  V*. 

BUY  GUERNSEYS 

BECAUSE 

At  the  only  impartial  test  where  all  breeds 

were  represented  the 

fillFRN^FY  ranked  highest,  returning  $1.67 
□  ULIlllOL  1  for  every  dollar  invested  in  food. 

ECONOMICAL  PRODUCTION 

of  the  highest  grade  of  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  is  one  of 
the  important  characteristics  of  the  GUERNSEY. 
Write  for  free  literature. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

BOX  Y— PETERBORO.  N.  H. 
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FAIRBANKS  “BULL  BOG”  ENGINES 


Write  for  Prices  and  Terms 


“Bull  Dog”  Engines  1  Vito  16  H.  P. 
Vertical  Engines  8  to  60  H.  P. 
GAS,  GASOLENE,  or  KEROSENE 
Equiped  with  Batteries  or  Magneto 

The  best  engine  for  any  purpose;  Water 
Systems,  Pumps,  Hoists,  Sprayers,  Saws, 
Concrete  Mixers,  Stone  Crushers,  Electric 
Light  Outfits,  etc. 

Portable,  Semi-Portable,  and  Stationary  Types 

Made  up  to  the  Fairbanks  standard  and 
backed  by  the  Fairbanks  Guarantee. 

Bulletin  No.  28  describes  them.  Copy  upon 
request. 


THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Bali  imorc,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Hartford,  Conn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Paterson,  N.  J, 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 


NEW  YORK 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Providence,  R.  I 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Washington,  D.  < 


London,  England 
Glasgow,  Scotland 
Hamburg  Germany 
Paris,  France 


WITTE 


IET  me  send  yon 
this  Sawrig  so 
it  can  earn  its  own 
cost,  while  yon  pay 
lor  it.  Or  any  other 
WITTE  engine  on 
same  terms. 

Ed.  H.  Witte. 


60  Days 
Free  Trial 

Works  on  Gasoline.Gas, 

Kerosene  AND  Distillate 


ENGINES 

54  Sizes  and  Styles 
1V6  to  40  H-P. 

Sold  Only 
Direct  from 
Factory  to 
Users 

At  Factory  Prices. 


let  me 
send  you 
what  liun- 


$5  to  $10  a  Day  Profit. 

dreds  of  satisfied  users,  from  Maine  to  California, 
say  of  their  clear  earnings.  You  can  do  as  well 
with  this  rig.  Most  of  my  customers  never  saw  one 
until  they  got  their  WITTE  outfits,  and  every  one 
hue  got  along  fine,  right  from  the  first  day. 

All  Steel  Truck,  equipped  with  detachable  steel 
saw-frame,  saw-blade,  saw-guard,  belt,  and  belt- 
tightener,  seat,  foot-rest,  chain -brake,  muffler, 


and  pole.  Evenly  balanced— smooth  running— easy- 
starting— small  fuel  consumption.  Proven  good  by 
27  years’  use,  at  all  kinds  of  hard  work. 

Snvp  tn  41  HA  Why  pay  double  price  for* 

ddVt,  tpOv  iu  tpltlVF.  good  engine,  when  you  can 
gettheWITTE  on  a  5-year  guarantee  forlessmoney, 
even,  than  the  price  of  many  low-grade  engines! 
Write  me  to-day  for  full  particulars. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  GO., 

1896  Oakland  Are. ,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 


ED.  H.  WITTE, 


the 


I  Write  fori 
Catalog  f 
A5  1 


TRIAL  FOR  NON* 
-12J^YS  CRANKING 


The  Masterpiece  of  the  Largest 
Makers  of  Two-Cycle  Engines  in  the  Wotld." 

Tho  astounding:  success  of  Gaso-Kcro  two-cycto  kerosene  enidnes  fa 
based  upon  the  perfect  Bessemer  Universal  Fuel  Feeder,  controlled 
exclusively  by  us.  ^ 

The  Wonderful  Bessemer  vJQSO'K&rO  Engine 

This  perfect  fuel  feeder  has  sounded  tho  death  knell  of  carburetors 
and  is  the  only  thoroughly  successful  device  for  feeding:  kerosene, 
crasoline,  distillate,  etc. ,  without  change  of  equipment.  It  is  revolution¬ 
izing:  the  engine  business.  It  is  the  one  blpr,  right  idea;  wo  discovered  it 
and  control  it— you  cannot  g:et it  on  any  but  a  “Gaso-Kero.**  **Gaso- 
Kero”  two-cycle  engines  are  simple— only  three  moving  parts— are  COD- 
etant  and  steady  aa  clocks.  2  to  350  H.  r.  Immediate  shipment. 

IViite  for  Catalog  Jl5 

BESSEMER  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 

Largest  Makers  of  TVvo-Cycle  Engines  in  the  IVorld 

Grove  City,  Pa. 


KEROSENE 

ENGINE 


Pays  for 
itsel  fin  fuel  saved 


Let  This  Caille  Engine 
Furnish  You  Yk  H.P. 
V/2  Hours  for  YU  Cents 


LET  it  put  dollars  and  cents  in 
your  pockets  every  day  in  the 
year,  by  saving  you  time  and 
hired  help.  Let  it  pay  for  itself  in  a  few 
short  months  and  then  be  a  right  hand 
helper  to  you — furnish  you  power  for 
years  to  come — for  a  penny  an  hour. 

CAILLE 

Perfection  Engines 

are  bo  simple,  so  easily  started,  so  easily 
cared  for,  that  a  child  can  run  them.  Two 
boys  can  easily  carry  a  Oailie  Perfection  en¬ 
gine  wherever  work  is  to  be  done.  The 
women  folks  can  easily  operate  it  in  the 
dairy,  laundry  or  at  the  pump.  Needs  no 
special  foundation— is  perfectly  lubricated— 
absolutely  frost-proof— and  there  is  but  one 
adjustment  to  make  on  the  entire  engine. 

Use  Gasoline  or  Kerosene 

For  $1.00  extra  wo  furnish  tho  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  so  engine  can  bo  run  on  cither  gasoline  or 
kerosene,  further  reducing  the  slight  fuel  expense. 

Send  for  details.  Get  the  facts,  learn  all 
about  this  wonderful,  economical,  little  time  saver. 
A  postal  brings  all. 

CAILLE  PERFECTION  MOTOR  CO„ 
1260  Caille  St. 

DETROIT, 

MICHIGAN 


5  MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLI N  G 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls.  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


Caldwell, 

The  Price  Maher 

Gasoline  Engines,  Cream 
Separators,  Manure 
Spreaders,  Pump  Jacks 
and  Feed  Grinders  at 
prices  with  quality  that 
can’t  be  beat. 

Caldwell,  The  Quality  Man 

The  quality  of  my  goods  permit  of  a 
five  year  guarantee.  Ask  the  user — 
you  will  find  him  well  pleased  and  has 
saved  big  money  by  buying  from  me. 

Caldwell,  Your  Friend 

Because  he  sells  on  60-day  free  trial,  per¬ 
mits  you  to  use  the  goods  before  paying 
for  them  and  allows  you  to  be  the  judge 
of  their  value.  Just  write  me  before 

plac in  g 
your  order. 

J.  D.  Caldwell 

Caldwell- 
Hallowell 
Mfg.  Co. 

511  Commercials). 
I,  IOWA. 


YOURS 

For  Greatest 
Power  Profits! 

Send  in  your  name  on  postal!  Don’t  buy 
outfit  of  any  kind  till  you  get  our 
facts,  figures  and  proof.  You  don’t 
realise  the  economy,  reliability  and 
superiority  of  the  famous 

LEFFELS, 

They  arc  replacing  all  other  power 
outfits  whereverintroduced.  Learn 
Buy  your  last  engine 
and  save  big  money.  Lelfel 
rung  any  machine,  does  many 
things  gasoline  can't  do. 
Burns  anything  for  fuel. 
Don’t  wait!  Write  us  now! 
James  Leffel  &  Company  . 
287,  Springfield,  Ohio  ^ 


WHY  EGGS  ROT. 

On  page  785  M.  B.  D.  says  that  rot¬ 
ting  of  eggs  is  caused  by  entrance  of 
putrefactive  bacteria,  and  that  an  in¬ 
fertile  egg  will  rot,  though  not  as  readily 
as  a  fertile  one.  I  have  before  me  an  egg 
laid  last  August,  one  that  I  know  is 
infertile.  It  was  picked  up,  broken  open 
back  of  a  nest  box.  IIow  long  it  had 
been  there  cannot  be  said,  but  probably 
several  days,  and  there  was  every  chance 
for  all  sorts  of  bacteria  to  enter  it.  I 
subsequently  kept  it  on  top  of  my  desk 
until  about  the  first  of  this  month.  In 
all  that  time  there  was  not  the  slightest 
sign  of  of  decay,  mold  or  anything  of  the 
sort,  nor  was  there  any  odor.  The  con¬ 
tents  merely  dried  out.  Under  the  condi¬ 
tions,  why  did  it  not  decay?  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  if  entrance  of  putre¬ 
factive  bacteria  is  the  cause  of  decay  in 
infertile  eggs,  there  was  every  reason 
why  this  egg  should  decay.  No  care  was 
taken  of  it.  I  just  wanted  to  know  what 
would  happen.  Do  I  understand  that 
rotting  is  also  caused  in  fertile  eggs  by 
entrance  of  putrefactive  bacteria?  If 
so,  this  may  explain  why  I  frequently 
find  eggs  iu  incubator  at  end  of  hatch 
which  were  fertile,  in  which  life  began 
and  died,  and  yet  the  eggs  were  not  de¬ 
cayed.  I  have  kept  infertile  eggs  for  as 
long  as  six  months.  These  eggs  were 
not  treated  or  “processed”  in  any  way, 
yet  at  end  of  that  time  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  any  but  experts  to  say  that  they 
were  not  new  laid.  M.  p.  L. 

Maryland. 

This  question  was  referred  to  Mr.  H. 
M.  Pickerill,  instructor  in  bacteriology 
at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 
University,  who  replies  as  follows : 

"It  is  true  that  the  rotting  of  eggs  is 
due  to  the  action  of  putrefactive  bacteria. 
These  bacteria  gain  entrance  to  the  egg 
either  while  the  egg  is  in  the  oviduct,  or 
through  the  pores  of  the  shell  after  the 
egg  is  laid.  Both  fertile  and  infertile 
eggs  will  rot,  due  to  bacterial  changes. 
That  fertile  eggs  spoil  more  quickly  than 
infertile  eggs  may  be  due  to  some  one 
or  all  of  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  That  fertility,  especially  where 
the  embryo  has  been  allowed  to  develop 
slightly,  has  induced  certain  changes 
which  make  the  egg  more  readily  acted 
upon  by  bacteria. 

(2)  The  development  of  an  embryo 
and  the  changes  accompanying  it  may  de¬ 
stroy  the  natural  germicidal  property 
possessed  by  egg  white.  This  germicidal 
property  has  been  known  to  persist  as 
long  as  11  months  in  storage. 

(3)  There  is  some  evidence  to  show 
that  the  bacterial  content  of  fertile  eggs 
is  slightly  higher  than  that  of  infertile 
eggs  at  the  start;  due  perhaps  to  copula¬ 
tion. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  above  rea¬ 
sons  are  correct;  however,  the  work  done 
at  present  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  too 
much  positiveness  in  the  matter.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  changes  taking 
place  in  eggs  are  due  to  natural  enzymes 
present  in  the  egg  substance,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  changes  from  this 
source  would  not  go  far  enough  to  be 
spoken  of  as  decay.  Perhaps  the  reason 
why  the  egg  spoken  of  by  M.  P.  L.  did 
not  decay  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
dried  out.  Drying  is,  of  course,  one  of 
the  agencies  most  widely  used  in  preser¬ 
vation,  and  M.  P.  L.  in  his  letter  says 
that  the  egg  merely  dried  out,  due  to  the 
broken  shell.”  m.  b.  d. 


Ration  for  Making  Milk. 

We  are  offered  .$1  per  bushel  for  our 
wheat,  aud  must  pay  $1.50  per  100  for 
bran  and  $1.00  per  100  for  middlings. 
Can  we  not  do  better  by  feeding  the 
crushed  wheat?  Will  you  give  us  by 
weight  a  balanced  ration  for  milk  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  following  home-grown  grains : 
Corn  and  cob  meal,  crushed  oats,  crushed 
wheat,  mixed  hay  (clover  and  Timothy), 
corn  stover  and  some  mangels.  To  this 
we  wish  to  add  sufficient  cotton-seed  meal 
and  oil  meal.  Will  you  also  give  quantity 
to  be  fed  either  according  to  weight  of 
cow  or  weight  of  milk?  Also  state  the 
minimum  amount  of  milk  at  which  above 
feed  can  be  made  to  produce  a  profit.  We 
think  we  have  a  few  boarders.  F. 

New  Jersey. 

Since  all  your  home-grown  feeds  are 
relatively  low  in  protein  you  cannot  well 
balance  a  ration  with  them  without  the 
addition  of  cotton-seed  or  oil  meal,  as  you 
suggest ;  and  as  it  is  more  protein  that 
you  need,  you  would  better  exchange  your 
whole  wheat,  for  which  you  can  obtain 
$1.07  per  hundred,  for  bran  or  middlings, 
which  are  lower  in  price  yet  higher  in 
protein  content.  A  well-balanced  grain 
ration  to  use  with  your  home-grown 
roughage  may  he  made  up  of  equal  parts 
by  weight  of  either  corn  and  cob  meal  or 
ground  oats,  wheat  bran  or  middlings  and 
cotton-seed  meal.  In  addition  to  mixed 
hay  and  silage  or  mangels,  a  cow  in  full 
flow  of  milk  should  have  one  pound  of 


such  a  grain  mixture  as  this  for  every 
three  to  four  pounds  of  milk  that  she  is 
giving.  The  minimum  amount  of  milk 
that  will  produce  a  profit  over  the  cost  of 
this  feed  will  depend  upon  the  price  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  milk.  Knowing  the  cost  of 
the  feed,  you  cau  easily  ascertain  the 
amount  of  milk  that  you  must  obtain  to 
pay  for  it;  but  please  don’t  reckon  any 
amount  of  milk  above  this  as  profit ;  such 
figuring  is  ruinous.  You  must  be  paid  in¬ 
terest  on  the  value  of  your  dairy  and 
equipment,  a  certain  amount  for  deprecia¬ 
tion.  which  is  heavy  in  a  herd  of  dairy 
cattle,  and  fair  wages  for  your  time  and 
labor  before  you  can  reckon  profit.  There 
are,  of  course,  other  sources  of  income 
from  a  dairy,  aside  from  the  milk,  which 
must  also  be  taken  into  account. 

M.  B.  D. 


Death  of  Cow. 

About  two  weeks  ago  I  had  a  cow 
taken  sick ;  she  seemed  to  have  no  use 
of  her  hind  parts  and  kept  getting  worse 
till  she  died.  What  ailed  her?  E.  S.  c. 

New  York. 

Post-mortem  examination  by  an  expert 
should  have  determined  the  disease  pres¬ 
ent;  but  it  seems  likely  that  she  died  of 
tuberculosis.  Hemorrhagic  septicemia 
presents  symptoms  somewhat  similar  to 
those  you  describe ;  but  without  an  ex¬ 
amination  it  would  be  impossible  for 
anyone  to  say  just  what  was  wrong. 
Better  have  your  cattle  tested  with  tu¬ 
berculin.  A.  s.  A. 


Lameness. 

I  have  a  12-year-old  mare  that  has  de¬ 
veloped  lameness  in  both  front  feet; 
seems  to  be  in  tendons  from  knee  to 
ankle.  She  stumbles  frequently.  I  have 
blistered  her  legs  and  tried  rubber  pads, 
changing  now  to  bar  shoes  and  leather 
pads.  There  is  considerable  swelling,  es¬ 
pecially  on  left  leg.  What  is  the  best 
treatment  for  her?  E.  H.  H. 

New  York. 

One  at  a  distance  cannot  give  confident 
instructions  as  to  the  treatment  of  a 
mysterious  case  of  lameness,  as  an  ex¬ 
amination  is  needed  to  determine  the  seat 
of  the'lameness  and  its  cause.  It  seems 
quite  likely,  however,  that  the  lameness 
is  located  in  the  feet.  If  so  the  horse 
will  “point”  one  foot,  or  both  turn  about, 
when  it  stands  at  rest,  or  if  founder  is 
present  the  forefeet  will  be  thrust  out  in 
front  of  the  body  when  the  horse  starts 
to  walk.  If  such  symptoms  are  present 
clip  the  hair  from  the  coronets  (hoof- 
heads)  of  both  forefeet  and  blister  them 
repeatedly,  one  at  a  time,  with  cerate  of 
cantharides  rubbed  in  for  J5  minutes  by 
the  watch  after  clipping  off  the  hair  and 
brushing  the  skin  clean.  Tie  the  horse 
up  shore  while  the  blister  is  acting.  Wash 
the  blister  off  in  two  or  three  days;  then 
apply  lard  daily  and  repeat  the  blister 
in  10  days  to  two  weeks.  A.  s.  A. 


Catarrh. 

1.  I  have  a  four-months-old  boar  pig 
which  in  the  morning  on  his  first  getting 
out  of  his  nest,  has  a  catarrhal  running 
from  his  nose,  which  has  continued  for 
about  a  month.  Do  you  think  a  cold 
would  hold  on  so  long?  How  do  you 
account  for  it  and  what  is  your  remedy? 
2.  What  breeding  association  would  you 
recommend,  one  of  the  East  or  West? 
I  have  blanks  and  prices  of  enrollment 
from  the  Modern  Union  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  issue 
pedigree  blanks,  and  so  forth,  on  more 
than  one  line  of  stock.  What  is  the  cus¬ 
tomary  way?  F.  ix.  s. 

New  York. 

1.  Catarrh  often  becomes  chronic,  and 
especially  so  if  a  hoar  is  confined  to  a 
pen  and  deprived  of  sunlight  and  ade¬ 
quate  fresh  air.  Make  him  live  an  out¬ 
door  life,  so  far  as  possible,  allowing  free 
range  on  clover,  Alfalfa,  rape  or  grass. 
Feed  light,  laxative  rations.  He  should 
then  throw  off  the  trouble.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  lung  worms  are  present  and 
there  is  no  cure,  but  a  well-fed  bog  with¬ 
stands  the  effects  of  the  worms. 

2.  Your  question  is  not  plain ;  but  if 

you  are  breeding  purebred  hogs  they 
should  be  registered  only  in  the  standard 
stud  book  of  the  breed  in  question.  There 
are  standard  recognized  herd  books  for 
the  Berkshire,  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red, 
Chester  White  and  other  distinct  breeds 
of  swine.  No  standard  herd  book  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  “Uuion”  you  mention.  Send 
us  the  circulars  and  blanks  for  examina¬ 
tion  and  opinion.  a.  s.  a. 


Indigestion  in  Hog, 

A  hog  does  not  eat  much,  and  when 
he  eats  feed  he  vomits  it  up  aud  stays 
thin.  Please  advise  me  what  I  can  do 
for  him.  J*  *• 

New  York. 

Give  the  hog  free  range  on  clover,  Al¬ 
falfa,  rape  or  grass  and  allow  no  other 
feed.  As  soon  as  he  retains  green  feed 
new  milk  may  be  fed,  adding  one  ounce 
of  limewater  to  each  quart  of  the  milk. 
If  this  is  retained  it  may  be  gradually 
thickened  with  middlings,  a  little  corn - 
meal  and  a  little  flaxseed  meal.  If  the 
hog  happens  to  have  tuberculosis,  or  an 
ulcerated  condition  of  the  stomach,  re¬ 
covery  will  be  improbable.  If  worms  are 
seen  to  pass  in  the  droppings  give  eight 
grains  of  santonin  and  five  grains  ol 
calomel  for  each  hundred  pounds  of  live 
weight  in  any  way  found  most  conve¬ 
nient.  A-  s*  A- 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  BREEDS  THROUGH 
GRADING. 

Chapter  XVII.  of  Davenport’s  “Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Breeding”  discusses  the  practi¬ 
cal  value  of  grading  in  the  improvement 
of  farm  stock,  and  as  Prof.  Davenport’s 
remarks  in  this  connection  are  worthy  of 
wider  circulation  among  farmers  than 
they  can  easily  obtain  in  hook  form,  we 
give  below  in  excerpts  from  this  chapter 
the  substance  of  his  treatment  of  this 
topic. 

“By  grading  is  meant  the  mating  of  a 
common  or  relatively  unimproved  parent 
with  one  that  is  more  highly  improved, 
that  is,  a  purebred.”  “The  mating  might 
be  made  either  way,  but  in  practice  the 
male  is  taken  for  the  purebred  parent  for 
economic  reasons.”  “One  purebred  bull 
with  twenty  cows  can  give  all  the  calves 
in  the  herd  a  purebred  sire  (that  is, 
make  them  half  bloods),  whereas  if  the 
making  of  the  half  bloods  were  attempted 
in  the  other  way  it  would  require  20 
purebred  individuals.”  “Expressed  in 
terms  of  money,  it  is  possible  to  give  all 
the  calves  in  the  herd  a  purebred  sire — 
that  is,  make  them  all  half  bloods— -at  a 
total  cost  of  approximately  $2  per  calf.” 
If  the  making  of  half  blood  calves  were 
accomplished  in  the  other  way,  however, 
— that  is  by  providing  the  purebred  par¬ 
ent  on  the  dam’s  side — it  would  cost  at 
the  same  relative  rate,  close  to  .$40  as  a 
minimum.”  “This  shows  the  necessarily 
extreme  cost  of  purebreds  as  compared 
with  grades.” 

“Improvement  by  grading  is  of  course 
limited  to  herd  improvement.  It  adds 
nothing  to  the  breed,  but  it  distributes 
breed  excellence  rapidly  and  with  ex¬ 
treme  certainty.  Such  a  sire  is  almost 
surely  prepotent  over  the  dams,  what- 
ever  they  may  be,  and  the  mathematics 
of  mating  shows  that  if  the  practice  is 
continued  for  six  generations,  but  1% 
per  cent  of  the  original  unimproved  blood 
will  remain.  By  this  we  see  that  the 
unimproved  blood  soon  becomes  insignifi¬ 
cant  and  rapidly  disappears.  This  is 
why  it  is  that  in  the  early  days  of  a 
breed  the  sixth  or  seventh  cross  is  de¬ 
clared  eligible  to  record.”  “It  should  be 
noted  that  if  any  of  these  generations 
i)C  bred  with  itself  (grades  with  grades) 
no  progress  is  made.”  “The  effects  of 
grading  cease  the  moment  we  discontinue 
the  purebred  sire.’  “The  chief  drawback 
in  grading  is  that  it  is  likely  not  to  be 
followed  up;  the  breeder  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  choose  some  promising  half  or 
three-quarter  blood  for  a  sire  because  he 
looks  as  good  as  a  purebred,  and  then  all 
improvement  stops  except  the  little  that 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  slow  process 
of  selection.” 

“For  economic  purposes  grades  may 
be  equal  to  purebreds,  but  they  are 
worthless  for  breeding  purposes;  this  is 
the  plain  conclusion  of  what  is  well 
known  of  the  principles  of  breeding. 
Grading  is  cheap.  By  the  use  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  individual  it  secures  at  once  some¬ 
thing  more  than  half  of  the  total  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  breed,  and  if  followed  up  it 
will  secure  in  time,  through  sires  alone, 
practically  all  of  it.”  “This  is  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  breeding  to  be  recommended  to 
the  great  mass  of  stockmen,  and  if  it 
could  be  generally  adopted,  and  followed 
up,  it  would  add  millions  to  American 
agriculture.”  “The  failure  to  make  the 
most  of  grading  is  the  largest  single  mis¬ 
take  of  American  farmers  and  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  of  short-sighted  busi¬ 
ness  policy  on  the  part  both  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  farmer  and  of  the  breeder  of  pure¬ 
bred  stock.” 

“When  breeders  themselves  stop  try¬ 
ing  to  set  up  amateurs  who  have  little 
money  and  less  experience  with  small 
herds  of  two  or  three  females,  then  the 
longest  step  will  have  been  taken  toward 
reform  in  this  particular.  These  pitifully 
inadequate  efforts  at  breeding  are  fore¬ 
doomed  to  failure,  after  which  the  un¬ 
fortunate  farmer,  smarting  under  the 
punishment  hi-  suffered  by  reason  of  his 
spasm  .  of  enthusiasm  for  better  stock, 
forthwith  and  forever  curses  not  only  the 
breed  that  ‘let  him  down,’  but  blooded 
stock  generally  and  breeders  in  particu¬ 
lar.” 

“The  professional  breeder  is  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  sires,  and  he  should  sell  males, 
not  females.  He  should  take  the  amateur 
kindly  into  his  confidence  and  explain 
that  while  In-  himself  is  in  the  business 
for  profit,  and  his  animals  are  for  sale, 
yet  he  fully  realizes  that  grading  is  the 
breeding  for  beginners.  lit*  can  easily 
show  the  novice  that  if  he  will  keep  his 
old  females,  he  can  have  as  many  grades 
within  a  year  as  he  can  provide  females 
now,  and  that  speedily  he  will  own  a 
herd  that  for  all  practical  purposes,  ex¬ 
cept  breeding,  will  be  as  good  as  any¬ 
body’s,  all  at  a  cost  of  only  two  or  three 
dollars  per  calf.  Such  a  course  will 
demonstrate  at  once  the  excellence  of  the 
breed,  and  make  friends,  not  enemies,  of 
the  man  and  his  neighbors.” 

“The  female  output  of  our  breeding 
herds  should  be  used,  first,  to  reinforce 
the  home  herds,  and  after  that  to  supply 
deficiencies  in  other  reputable  herds. 
Any  further  surplus  animals  should  go  to 
the  open  market,  except  in  some  rare  case 
in  which  they  ar»  needed  for  the  real 
founding  of  new  herds.  The  main  diffi¬ 
culty  is  that  the  breeders  as  a  rule  are 


too  intent  upon  selling  females  and  set¬ 
ting  up  a  multitude  of  little  breeders  in 
a  small  business ;  whereas  they  should  be 
not  only  intent  but  persistent  in  selling 
males  for  grading  purposes.  This  is  their 
great  market,  their  natural  outlet,  and 
its  exploitation  is  their  opportunity.” 

“Grading  is  the  safest  beginning,  even 
for  the  prospective  breeder  of  purebred 
stock.  Not  only  is  it  cheap  and  safe, 
but  it  will  bring  out  clear  and  strong  in 
the  grades  the  main  breed  points,  and  a 
few  generations  of  grades,  from  low  to 
high,  will  spread  out  before  the  eyes  of 
the  breeder  such  a  panorama  of  breed 
characters  as  he  would  not  see  in  years 
of  pure  breeding  on  a  small  scale;  indeed 
there  is  no  quicker,  cheaper,  or  more 
thorough  way  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  a  breed  than  through  its  grades. 
The  only  disadvantage  that  can  be  men¬ 
tioned  is  this,  that  the  first  results  are 
so  eminently  satisfactory  that  some  prom¬ 
ising  grade  is  likely  to  he  selected  as  a 
sire,  regardless  of  the  law  of  ancestral 
heredity,  ~w hereupon  all  further  improve¬ 
ment  stops.  This  is  so  likely  to  be  the 
case  that  it  may  be  said  in  general  that 
the  very  success  of  grading  is  the  great¬ 
est  guaranty  of  its  failure.”  m.  b.  d. 


Preparing  Poultry  for  Exhibition. 

Professor  Lunn.  of  the  Oregon  College, 
gives  the  following  advice  about  show 
birds. 

“In  preparing  fowls  for  the  show  it  is 
necessary  to  wash  the  white-colored  birds 
about  four  days  before  they  are  shipped. 
Use  three  tubs.  The  first  should  be  half 
full  o?  warm  water,  the  second  tub  of 
luke-warm  water,  and  the  last  tub  with 
water  from  which  the  chill  has  been  re¬ 
moved.  Put  the  fowl  into  the  first  tub 
and  hold  it  under  water  until  the  plumage 
is  soaked.  The  head  may  be  held  under 
a  moment  or  two.  Place  the  fowl  on  a 
clean  tabie  and  thoroughly  soap  with  a 
good  white  soap.  The  plumage  is  now 
ready  to  be  scrubbed,  which  is  done  gently 
with  a  small  brush,  in  the  direction  the 
feathers  grow.  The  bird  is  then  rinsed 
in  the  second  tub.  removing  all  the  soap 
so  that  the  feathers  will  webb  out  prop¬ 
erly.  The  legs  should  be  scrubbed  and  if 
necessary  the  dirt  under  the  scales  re¬ 
moved  with  a  toothpick. 

“The  third  tub  is  used  for  the  final 
rinsing.  If  bluing  is  nsed  in  this  water 
there  should  be  not  too  much  of  it.  and 
it  must  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
water  or  it  will  stain  the  plumage.  The 
feathers  are  dried  by  hand,  rubbed  with 
towels,  and  the  bird  placed  in  a  well- 
heated  room  until  thoroughly  dried.  It 
should  then  be  placed  in  a  clean  coop 
with  four  or  five  inches  of  chaff  on  the 
floor  so  that  the  feathers  will  not  be 
soiled.  Dark-colored  birds  may  have  their 
plumage  rubbed  with  a  silk  handkerchief 
and  their  legs  washed  as  above.  Now 
train  them  to  handling  and  to  exhibition 
coops.  Stroke  and  speak  to  them  as  this 
will  make  them  pose  better  when  the 
judge  is  looking  them  over. 

"In  shipping,  the  coops  should  be  large 
enough  to  give  the  fowl  ample  room, 
about  30  inches  for  the  tallest  birds, 
grading  down  to  a  foot  for  the  tiniest 
bantams.  The  comb  should  never  touch  ! 
the  top  of  the  coop.  The  width  should  be 
such  that  the  plumage  will  not  be 
cramped.  A  single  coop  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  each  male,  but  females  may  be 
placed  two  or  three  together.  A  little 
grain  may  be  sprinkled  in  thv  chaff,  but 
it  is  not  best  to  put  drinking  water  in  the 
coop.  A  few  vegetables  or  apples  will 
answer  the  place  of  water  very  well  and 
will  not  soil  the  plumage.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  grit  or  other  food  than  grain 
in  the  coop.” 


Arrangement  of  Poultry  Plant. 

Can  you  refer  me  to  any  books  or  bul¬ 
letins  upon  the  best  arrangement  of 
buildings  on  a  commercial  poultry  plant? 
I  have  literature  in  regard  to  construc¬ 
tion  of  various  buildings,  but  not  as  to 
general  layout.^  I  have  just  bought  a 
piece  of  land  (7%  acres)  sloping  slightly 
toward  the  south.  The  residence  will 
face  west  and  be  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  property.  The  incubators  will  be 
in  cellar  of  residence.  The  brooder 
house  will  be  heated  with  gas.  G.  T.  r. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

I  know  of  no  books  or  bulletins  that 
would  be  of  any  special  value  to  you  in 
arranging  your  poultry  plant,  as  each  lo¬ 
cation  has  its  own  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  and  must  be  treated  upon  its 
own  merits.  Only  general  principles  can 
be  stated  and  their  application  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  case  must  be  made  on  the  ground. 
Buildings  should  be  so  located  as  to  econ¬ 
omize  space  and  labor.  Your  laying 
house  should  be  convenient  of  access  to 
your  dwelling  and  your  feed  storage,  as 
well  as  to  the  water  supply.  It  should 
be  high  and  dry  and  if  the  protection  of 
any  natural  wind  break  can  be  obtained, 
so  much  the  better.  It  is  well  to  locate 
it  so  that  two  yards  may  be  used  alter¬ 
nately.  A  southern  or  southeastern  ex¬ 
posure  is  best,  and  the  natural  drainage 
should  be  away  from  the  house.  Build¬ 
ings  may  usually  be  located  upon  a  part 
of  the  land  least  suited  to  tillage  and  the 
best  part  kept  free  for  crops.  Proximity 
to  the  dwelling  house  is  some  protection 
against  thieves  and  a  convenience  when 
paths  must  be  shoveled  in  the  Winter. 
Your  pencil  sketch  looks  all  right  so  far 
as  one  cau  judge  without  seeing  the 
grounds,  though  perhaps  moving  the  lay¬ 
ing  house  a  little  farther  north  will  save 
a  waste  of  land  between  it  and  your 
north  line.  m.  b.  d. 


Send  Us  One  New  Yearly  Sub¬ 
scription  or  Ten  Trial  Subscriptions 

And  Obtain  One  of  These 
Kitchen  Outfits  as  a  Reward 


This  Set  of  Three  Kitchen  Knives  Consists  of: 

No.  1.  Small  Carver. — This  knife  is  called  French  Savatier.  The 
handle  is  of  Walnut,  riveted  with  three  brass  rivets.  The  blade  is  4 
inches;  made  of  extra  refined  Jessup  steel;  hand-forged,  the  forging 
marks  being  discernible  in  the  blade.  It  can  be  used  as  a  small 
carver. 

No.  2.  Vegetable  Knife. — This  knife  is  strongly  made  of  English 
Wardlow  steel;  blade  4  inches;  handle  of  Boxwood,  uncolored; 
strongly  riveted.  The  blade  of  this  knife  is  so  constructed,  and  of 
such  shape  as  to  make  it  especially  desirable  for  preparing  vegetables 
of  all  kinds  for  cooking.  The  blade  and  steel  handle  of  the  knife 
is  imbedded  in  the  Boxwood  handle,  so  as  to  avoid  any  injury  to  the 
hand.  It  is  sanitary  and  easily  cleaned,  and  is  one  of  the  best,  all 
around  articles  for  kitchen  use. 

No.  3.  Paring  Knife. — This  paring  knife  is  of  English  Wardlow 
steel:  blade.  2V\  inches;  Ebony;  strongly  riveted  to  blade  with  brass 
rivets;  nicely  polished  and  finished.  The  blade  and  steel  handle  of 
the  knife  is  so  inserted  in  the  Ebony  as  to  prevent  hurting  the  hand. 
The  blade  is  specially  constructed  and  is  of  short  length,  so  that  one 
can  readily  use  the  point  for  taking  imperfections  out  of  vegetables 
without  the  hand  coming  in  contact  with  the  sharp  portion  of  the 
blade.  This  sharp  paring  knife  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  the 
largest  Canning  Houses  in  the  country. 

These  three  knives  are  an  invaluable  addition  to  the 
kitchen.  In  fact,  they  cover  every  phase  of  kitchen  work. 
They  are  strongly  constructed,  sanitary,  of  the  finest  material, 
easily  cleaned,  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  These  goods  are  fully 
warranted  and  any  imperfect  goods  will  be  replaced. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  subscription  to  the 
R.  N.-Y..  but  are  given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  in  place 
of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscription  list  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
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The  Henyard. 


Ventilation  for  Henhouse. 

I  have  been  much  impressed  with  the 
practicability  of  O.  W.  Mapes’  Orange 
County  henhouse,  as  described  by  him  in 
your  columns,  but  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  it  may  possibly  have  one  fault,  and 
that  is  a  lack  of  sufficient  ventilation 
in  very  warm  weather.  With  a  cross 
partition  in  the  house  cutting  off  the 
ready  change  of  air,  the  roosting  quar¬ 
ters  in  •  the  back  compartment  must  be 
suffocatingly  warm  during  July  and  Au¬ 
gust.  Will  Mr.  Mapes  inform  us 
whether  he  finds  his  plan  of  construction 
a  good  one  for  the  hot  months  of  the 
year,  and  what  his  provisions  are  for 
proper  ventilation  during  that  period? 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  G.  w.  K. 

The  above  calls  attention  to  an  impor¬ 
tant  point  in  poultry-house  construction. 
Instead  of  this  being  the  “one  fault' '  of 
the  Orange  County  poultry  house,  I  find 
the  reverse  to  be  true  in  practical  use.  It 
is  one  of  its  very  strong  points.  The 
rearing  of  young  chicks  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  eggs  is  largely  a  question  of  com¬ 
fort  and  diet.  This  house  was  designed 
primarily  for  the  comfort  of  the  birds, 
secondly,  for  the  convenience  of  the  at¬ 
tendant,  and  thirdly,  for  cheapness  of 
construction  and  durability.  It  would 
fail  to  perform  its  prime  mission  should 
the  roosting  quarters  become  “suffocat¬ 
ingly  hot”  at  this  time  of  year.  Al¬ 
though  there  is  a  cross  partition  dividing 
(he  house  into  two  rooms  there  is  a  wide 
door  and  two  good-sized  windows  in  the 
partition,  besides  a  small  opening 
through  which  the  birds  can  pass  back 
and  forth.  The  sashes  are  all  removed 
from  these  windows  when  not  in  use  as  a 
brooder,  and  the  door  kept  open  or  else 
removed  entirely  from  its  hinges.  This 
does  away  largely  with  the  cross  parti¬ 
tion.  The  lower  sash  of  the  rear  win¬ 
dow  is  kept  raised  during  the  entire 
Summer  when  used  as  a  laying  house, 
so  that,  there  is  always  a  free  circulation 
of  fresh  air. 

In  addition  to  this  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  roosting  room  is  built  with 
double  walls  on  all  four  sides  and  packed 
with  insulating  material  (shavings)  like 
an  ice  box,  with  a  layer  of  insulating  ma¬ 
terial  overhead  between  the  roof  and  the 
roosting  room.  This  protects  it  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun’s  rays  surprisingly. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  ar¬ 
rangement  that  will  retard  the  loss  of 
animal  heat  from  the  hens  on  cold  Win¬ 
ter  nights,  will  also  retard  the  entrance 
of  heat  from  the  sun’s  rays  on  hot  Sum¬ 
mer  days.  I  usually  keep  the  rear  win¬ 
dow  sash  raised  and  the  door  and  win¬ 
dows  of  cross  partition  open,  and  on  a 
hot  afternoon  it  is  noticeably  cooler  to 
the  face  the  moment  one  steps  into  the 
room.  It  is  a  favorite  resort  of  the  hens 
on  hot  days,  just  as  they  like  to  con¬ 
gregate  under  a  house  that  is  raised  a 
foot  or  two  above  ground. 

By  opening  door  and  windows  at  early 
evening,  and  closing  all  except  the  small 
door  through  which  the  hens  pass  again 
in  the  early  morning,  it  would  be  much 
cooler.  I  so  closed  one  house  this  morn¬ 
ing  (August  20)  and  at  one  P.  M.  I 
found  the  temperature  78  degrees  out  of 
doors  in  the  shade,  while  it  was  70  de¬ 
grees  inside.  On  an  extremely  hot  day 
the  difference  wrould  be  much  more 
marked. 

We  learned  years  ago  that  the  way  to 
keep  a  house  cellar  cool  and  sweet  is  to 
open  up  all  windows  at  evening  time, 
and  close  them  again  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing.  We  have  a  large  front  i*oom  on 
the  ground  floor  of  our  home  that  is  well 
protected  from  the  sun’s  rays  by  shade 
trees.  My  wife  always  in  hot  weather 
opens  up  this  room  during  the  night  and 
closes  it  again  in  the  early  morning.  In 
this  wTay  she  has  a  cool  retreat  for  hot 
afternoons  after  her  dinner  work  is  done, 
and  I  notice  that  the  rest  of  the  family 
are  prone  to  joint  her  there  whenever  pos¬ 
sible.  It  makes  a  dandy  place  for  yours 
truly  to  take  his  after-dinner  nap. 

O.  W.  MAPES. 


English  and  American  Leghorns. 

The  indifferent  opinion  of  birds  as  pro¬ 
ducers  has  become  enormous  in  the  close 
past ;  although  some  poultrymen  still 
have  a  little  faith  in  type,  it  does  not 
seem  very  difficult  to  prove  this  opinion 
false,  which  -was  accomplished  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  about  15  years  ago,  in  England 
about  eight  years  ago,  and  in  this  country 
to  a  large  extent  during  the  past  two 
years  by  the  egg-laying  competitions.  The 
believers  in  type  for  producers  might  say, 
after  seeing  the  picture  of  Tom  Barron’s 
wonderful  producer  on  -page  1077,  “It 


is  the  very  one  we  are  looking  for.”  An¬ 
other  picture  of  Tom  Barron’s  stock 
might  be  shown  of  another  bird  with  an 
unlimited  amount  of  variation  in  type, 
and  still  produce  nearly  as  well  as  the 
one  shown. 

The  record  of  Mr.  Barron’s  best  bird  in 
the  International  egg-laying  competition 
at  the  end  of  the  forty-fifth  week  is  248 
eggs.  The  leading  bird  of  the  first  com¬ 
petition,  a  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red,  laid 
254  eggs  during  the  year,  and  laid  until 
the  close  of  the  competition.  The  leading 
bird  this  year  has  all  the  opportunity  in 
the  world  to  pass  that  record,  as  she  is 
in  excellent  health  and  laid  28  eggs  in  31 
days  during  August,  which  is  about  60 
cents  net  profit,  that  is  60  cents 
for  the  work  by  the  attendants 
above  the  cost  of  feed  during  the  month. 
This  bird  might  produce  30  more  eggs, 
although  it  is  not  safe  to  make  a  rash 
guess,  especially  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  edwtard  l.  newmarker. 

R.N.-Y". — For  comparison  we  showed  by 
the  side  of  Mr.  Barron’s  bird  a  picture  of 
the  American-bred  Leghorn  which  has  the 
best  egg  record  thus  far  in  the  contest. 
This  bird  had  laid  229  eggs,  while  the 
English  bird  laid  248.  As  will  be  seen, 
these  hens  are  of  quite  distinct  shape  and 
type.  The  American  would,  we  think, 
score  much  higher  at  a  poultry  show.  In 
fact,  the  English  bird  would  probably  be 
discarded  in  a  “scale  of  points”  as*  not 
worth  competition. 


Hawks  and  Poultry. 

How  about  hawks?  We  have  lost  a 
large  part  of  our  chickens  by  hawks,  and 
they  take  them  even  now  when  half 
grown.  My  husband  believes  in  free 
range,  but  we  begin  to  think  we  shall 
have  to  give  it  up,  or  give  up  trying  to 
raise  chickens.  We  have  a  fine  orchard 
of  several  acres  fenced  in,  but  back  of  it 
are  woods,  the  haunt  of  hawks ;  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  abolish  the  woods.  I  have 
decided  to  try  keeping  the  chicks  in  small 
flocks  in  wired-in  coops  next  year,  and 
move  the  coops.  Can  I  do  any  better? 
We  hatched  many  hundreds  and  have  only 
a  comparative  few  left.  MRS.  A.  H.  p. 

Chelmsford,  Mass. 

Where  hawks  are  numerous  they  con¬ 
stitute  one  of  the  most  serious  of  poultry 
pests.  It  is  neither  the  large  red-shoul¬ 
dered  or  red-tailed  hawks,  commonly 
known  as  hen  hawks,  that  do  the  damage 
in  poultry  yards,  as  their  food  is  chiefly 
frogs,  toads,  snakes,  insects,  snails,  liz¬ 
ards,  field  mice  and  other  destructive  ro¬ 
dents  up  to  the  size  of  woodchucks.  They 
are  slow-moving  birds  soaring  aloft  in 
wide  circles,  and  uttering  the  call  note 
“Kee-you,  kee-you,”  several  times  repeat¬ 
ed  as  they  sail  on  fixed  pinions.  They 
seldom  molest  poultry,  prefering  other 
game,  but  their  smaller  relatives,  the 
sharp-shinned  hawk  and  Cooper’s  hawk, 
are  the  true  chicken  hawks.  These  be¬ 
come  very  bold  when  they  once  learn  to 
visit  the  poultry  yard,  and  they  are  such 
quick-moving  birds  that  only  a  good 
marksman  can  hope  to  stop  them  with  a 
gun.  It  is  necessary  in  some  places  to 
build  wire-covered  runs  for  small  chicks 
to  protect  them  until  they  become  large 
enough  to  be  comparatively  safe.  A  steel 
trap  mounted  on  a  high  post  and  baited 
with  a  live  chicken  of  small  size  will 
sometimes  ctacli  them,  and  a  good  marks¬ 
man  with  a  shotgun  is  a  great  protection 
when  he  is  on  hand,  as  he  seldom  is  when 
needed.  Some  dogs  may  be  trained  to 
chase  hawks,  and  Guinea  fowls  have  the 
reputation  of  protecting  other  poultry  by 
their  sharp  cries,  but  how  efficient  they 
are  I  cannot  say.  m.  b.  d. 


A  Real  Poultry  Dog, 

I  read  the  article  on  page  930  regard¬ 
ing  the  wants  of  A.  W.  Littlefield  for  a 
poultry  dog.  I  have  just  such  a  dog  (he 
is  not  for  sale).  This  dog  is  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  a  collie  and  a  terrier,  a  good  rat¬ 
ter,  and  a  good  chicken  dog ;  no  crow  or 
hawk  can  get  anywhere  near  the  hens. 
If  a  pigeon  flies  over  the  chickens,  and 
the  dog  hears  them  cackle,  he  is  on  the 
job  at  once,  but  he  is  also  quick  to  see 
the  birds  in  the  air.  We  have  had  him 
now  about  three  years,  raised  him  from 
a  pup,  and  we  have  not  lost  a  chicken 
from  crows  or  hawks.  He  will  also 
keep  the  chickens  out  of  the  garden,  but 
it  was  some  time  before  we  had  him  so 
as  not  to  take  a  mouthful  of  feathers 
from  each  hen  he  would  run  out.  Now 
he  just  rounds  them  up  and  runs  them 
out  without  any  desire  to  bite.  lie  is 
good  to  the  youngsters,  never  biting  and 
does  stand  for  lots  of  abuse  from  the 
baby.  We  would  not  feel  homelike  if  he 
were  gone,  as  he  is  a  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  in  good  standing,  but  he  does  not  like 
autos  or  motorcycles.  Where  he  got 
these  traits  from  I  do  not  know.  He 
was  given  to  us  when  hardly  able  to  be 
away  from  the  old  dog,  and  we  had  to 
feed  him  with  a  spoon.  He  is  a  real 
poultry  dog.  I.  s.  S. 

Calverton,  L.  I. 


Destroying  Poultry  Foes. — I  think 
your  reader  who  wishes  to  destroy  poul¬ 
try  foes  will  find  the  following  satisfac¬ 
tory  :  Take  eggs,  pick  a  small  hole  in 
the  egg,  place  small  quantity  of  strych¬ 
nine  in  the  egg,  place  court  plaster  over 
the  hole.  Place  under  box  with  small 
holes  in  it  to  prevent  dogs  or  cats  or 
valuable  animals  from  getting  it.  An¬ 
other  plan  is  to  place  small  chicken  size 
of  quail  in  a  wire  rat  trap ;  place  trap 
where  vermin  runs.  Place  small  steel 
traps  on  all  sides  of  the  trap.  You  will 
get  the  rascal  every  time.  R.  I.  leary. 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  &  Varnishes 

Fight  depreciation  with  good  paint.  Depreciation 
is  the  certain  follower  of  neglect.  You  know 
what  sun  and  storm,  unchecked,  will  do  to  your 
buildings.  Fight  them  with  the  paint  of  proven 
merit  for  all  outside  work. 

SWP 

(Sherwin-Williams  Paints,  Prepared) 

Every  ingredient  is  the  best  for  its  purpose.  We  mine  our  own  lead  and  zinc;  we 
make  our  own  linseed  oil.  Our  perfect  machinery  does  the  grinding  and  mixing 
with  uniform  precision.  SWP  cover*  readily — it  lasts. 

There  is  a  specially  made  Sherwin-Williams  product  for  every  surface  about  your 
farm  buildings,  and  your  house.  Whether  it’s  to  brighten  up  a  chair  or  table  or  to  ward 
off  rust  and  decay  from  your  machinery  or  tools,  our  booklet,  “Paints  and  Varnishes 
for  the  Farm,”  tells  you  the  right  product  and  the  right  way  to  use  it.  We  mail  it  free. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Company 
635  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 


Don’t  confuse  this  with  ordi¬ 
nary  “make-shift”  roofings.  We 
guarantee  it  15  years  and  inside 
each  roll  furnish  modern  ideas  for 
laying  it  artistically  and  permanently. 

Certain-teed 

Rolls  Roofing  Shingles 

You  can’t  tell  how  long  a  roofing  will 
wear  by  looking  at  it — so  for  your  own 
protection,  accept  no 
substitutes — be  sure  that 
the  Certain-teed  Quality 
V  Label  is  on  each  roll.  Sold 
by  dealers  everywhere  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

General  Roofing  Mf g.  Co. 

E.  St.  Louis,  III.  York  Pa. 
Marseilles,  Ill. 


Fix  Your  Roof 

You  can  make  the  old  worn-out  tin,  Iron, 
steel,  felt  or  gravel  roof  give  you  as  much 
service  as  a  new  roof  and  you  can  double 
the  life  of  that  old  shingle  roof. 

DAAt1  ¥7,T'V  Cures  Roof 
KUUl  ‘1  Troubles 

and  keeps  them  cured.  Cost  slight.  One  coat 
•does  the  work.  In  black  and  red.  Ready  for 
use.  Absolutely  guaranteed  to  do  the  work. 
Write  at  once  for  the  free  Roof  Book.  Address 

G.  E.  CONKEY  CO.,  3345  Woodland  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GUARANTEED  FOR  30  YEARS. 


INGOT  IRON  ROOFING 


Money  back  or  n  new  roof  if  it  de¬ 
teriorates  or  rusts  out.  No  painting 
or  repairs  required.  Our  Indemnity  Bond  pro¬ 
tects  you.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  roof¬ 
ing.  Write  Tor  big  illustrated  book  FREE. 

The  An.ericun  Iron  Roofing  Co. 

Station  1>  ELYRIA,  OHIO. 


SCIENTIFIC  SWEEP  MILL 

This  No.  6  triple  geared,  doublo  act- 
i  ing  sweep  milThas  more  capacity  and 
1  will  do  better  work  than  any  other 
two-horse  mill;  it 

TURNS  CORN 
TO  DOLLARS 

Avoid  waste,  and  make 
big  proiits  by  grind¬ 
ing  your  feed  with 
one  of  our  mills.  Wo 
make  power  mills  also 
for  engines  of  any  size. 
Send  for  free  catalog, 
THE  BAUER  BROS.  CO.,  Box  513  Springfield.  Ohio 


Grinds  Wet  Grain  Without 

At  nanis  speed  as  dry.  Oat 
hulls  too.  No  other  grinder  ICJ281l8.fi 
docs  this.  Self  aligning  OO  O 

buhrs  grind  1000  to  3000  bushels  per  set  and 
are  easily  replaced.  Big  results 
on  KttJo  gasoline. 

Lets  5*enth8unrnln® 

Feed  HOI 

Write  ns  giving  H.  P.  of 
your  engine  and  we’ll  tell 
how  to  get  one  on  your  farm 
£or  10  Days  Free  Trial. 

LETZ  MFG.  CO. 

213  E.  Road,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


I  Ask  Only  $122 


Send  for  Froo  Book  on  Clean  in?  and 
Grading  Grain.  Then  ask  for  the  size  ’ 
machino  you  want,  send  $1.00  and  I’ll^ 
ship  1914  Model  Chatham,  freight  pro-  1 
paid,  with  special  screens  and  riddles  for  \ 
all  Grains,  Grasses  and  Weed  Seed  where 
you  live.  Give  it  a  month’s  hard  test.  If 
not  satisfied,  send  it  back  and  get  your  $1. 
If  satisfied,  pay  mo  any  time  before  1914. 

CHATHAM  Grain 

Handles  all  grains  and 
grass  seeds;  takes  out 
weed  seed ;  separates  mixed  grains 
leaves  big,  pure  scod.  Over  300/ - 
000  Chatham s  in  uso,  and  every 
owner  satisfied!  Write  a  postal 
now  for  my  FREE  copyrighted 
book,  “The  Chatham  System  of 
Breeding  Big  Crops;*/-  descrip¬ 
tion,  price,  terms,  etc  Address 
nearest  office.  Dept.  *43i 
MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO. 

Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis^ 


MANSON 

CAMPBELL 


nro  guaranteed  to  do  thorough 
id  qnick  work.  Strongly  built 
Fand  easy  running.  Swoop  and  power 
mills  in  many  sizes  and  stylos. 
Illustrated  Booklet  about  feeding 
and  grinding  Free.  Write  today. 

The  Star  Manufacturing  Company 

13  Depot  St.,  New  Lexington,  Ohio 


l=lri«H:lffll 

(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

Fop  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Hare  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  »nd 

LIGHTEST  RUNNINC. 

7  Sizes— 2  to  25  horse  power.  One  style  for 
wlndwheel  use.  (Also  make  Swoop  Crind* 

,rs — Co.— d  —  - H  pi. in. 

P.  R.  B0WSHER  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Save  Work, 

Time,  Money 

Bv  using  our  low  down 
steel  wheel 
wagon _ _ _ 

■•*®^^lave^iiKl>  lifting,  lighten 
draft,  don’t  rut  roads.  Spokes 
w-  don’t  loosen  wheels  don’t  dry  out  or  rot 
Wrlto  for  froo  book  on  Wagons  and  Wheels. 

"Electric  Wheel  Co..  48  Elm  Street.  Quincy.  III. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  •  '• 


1913. 


THE  RURAL*  N  EW-YORKE?. 


uai 


Wn I'N  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  M  V.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Select  Lehigh! 

A  Concrete  Manure  Pit  is  a  splendid 
investment.  It  preserves  the  strength  of 
the  manure  and  particularly  the  fertil¬ 
izing  elements  of  the  liquids.  Concrete  Manure 
Pits  are  waterproof,  and  the  proper  moisture  can 
be  constantly  maintained  preventing  “leeching” 
or  “firing.”  Insist  on  Lehigh  Portland  Cement 
—admittedly  the  most  enduring  and  strongest 
material  for  farm  uses. 

Send  for  Free  Book  once  *5 

our  free  book  on  concrete  construction, 

“The  Modern  Farmer, ”  that  tells  every¬ 
thing:  you  want  to  know  about  cement 
and  answers  all  your  questions.  You 
should  have  the  book  to  get  posted. 

Address  us  at  once. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

3897  Young  Bldg.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

7983  Consumers  Co.  Bldg.,  Chicago 

LEHIGH 

PORTLAND 

CEMEHT 

“Licks  the  Bucket  Clean  ’ 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 

As  good  as  New  Milk  at  half  the  Cost. 


►  82#  Mr  /' 


100  pounds  makes  100  gallons  of  Perfect 
Milk  Substitute. 

Send  for  pamphlet,  “How  to  Raise  Calves 
Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk.” 

At  your  Dealers  or 

BLATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY 

WAUKEGAN  ...  ILLINOIS 


Cows  Love  Unicorn 

Ready  mixed  dairy  ration 


GUARANTEED 
ANALYSIS 
PROTEIN _ 26% 

FAT . 6% 

CARBOHYDRATES  50% 
FIBRE _ 3% 


It  cuts  down  the 
amount  of  grain  used, 
lowers  the  cost, increases 
the  flow  of  milk  and 
pleases  the  cows. 

Unicorn  isn’t  a  single 
feed.  It  is  many  in  one  — 
so  FEED  IT  STRAIGHT 
and  stop  your  worrying  and 
expense, 

Proof  of  the  strength  and 
efficiency  of  Unicorn  furn¬ 
ished  in  abundance  on 
application.  Write  today. 

CHAPIN  &  CO. 

Box  R,  Hammond,  Ind 


Pure  Feeding  Molasses 

Wo  aro  first  hands  ami  can  quote  you  absolutely 
bottom  prices,  dolivored  your  station,  in  lots  of 
anywhoro  from  ono  barrel  to  a  trainload. 

THE 

N.  Y. 


one  barrel  to 

IVI EADER- ATLAS  CO. 

Office,  1 07  Hudson  Sfreot,  Now  York  City 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

ny  footling  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  morn 

vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fbwls  heavier  - 

profits  larger. 

MANN'S  SmodIl  Bone  Cutter 

*>one  with  adhering  meat  and 
grlBUe.  Never  clogs.  10  Days’  Free  Trial, 
no  money  In  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Froa  Book. 
uW,  MannCo.,  Box  16.  Milford,  Maaa 


GUtilMEA  f®##2C^T)ie  nicest  kind  of  pets, 
keen  I  $”.00  a  pair — with  rage  to 

,„„p  .II'1  Express  prepaid  on  two  pairs  or 

mote.  W.  L.  PKIZliU,  K  a  to  null.  Mew  York 


The  Henyard. 

THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  forty-fifth  week  of  the  contest 
shows  the  heaviest  drop  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  week  yet  reported.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  during  the  week  was 
1,574,  as  against  1,781  the  previous  week. 
This  is  a  loss  of  207  eggs  for  the  week 
but  in  the  same  week  a  year  ago  only 
1,360  were  laid.  Molting  is  largely  the 
cause  of  the  lessened  egg  production  ;  28 
of  the  Leghorns  alone  are  now  molting, 
and  their  egg  output  is  Of)  less  than  the 
previous  week.  The  highest  score  for 
the  ~eek  is  28,  made  by  T.  .T.  McCon¬ 
nell  s  White  WyandotteS  and  Colonial 
Farm’s  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  The  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds  also  take  second  place,  with  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  25  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Fritchey’s  pen. 
White  Leghorns  come  down  to  third 
place  with  scores  of  24  made  by  Tom’s 
Poultry  Farm,  Frank  Toul min’s  pen  and 
Blue  Mountain  Poultry  Farm’s  pen. 
Woodman  &  Smith’s  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  also 
laid  24.  Judge  W.  II.  Card’s  new  breed, 
the  White  Laced  Red  Cornish,  are  fourth 
with  a  score  of  23;  these  birds  have  laid 
531  to  date. 

“Tom”  Barron’s  White  Leghorns  laid 
20,  their  total  to  date  is  1,108;  Edward 
Cam’s  pen  laid  21,  their  total  is  1.022; 
O.  A.  Foster’s  laid  16,  their  total  is  055. 
W.  L.  Sleegur’s  pen  still  leads  ail  the 
American-bred  birds  with  a  total  of  961. 
Edward  Cam’s  White  Wyandottes  have 
laid  904.  Mrs.  II.  F.  Haynes’  White 
Wyandottes,  from  Idaho,  the  birds  that 
the  little  lady  was  so  determined  should 
enter  the  contest,  that  she  sent  them  six 
miles  on  horseback  over  the  mountain 
trails,  then  55  miles  by  stage  to  the  near¬ 
est  railroad,  have  done  her  honor;  they 
have  outlaid  all  the  White  Wyandottes 
except  Edward  Cam’s  English  pen.  Their 
score  is  838.  Beulah  Farm’s  peu  score 
819.  Last  year  their  pen  was  only  two 
eggs  behind  the  winning  pen,  at  the  close 
of  the  contest.  I  give  below  the  total 
eggs  laid  of  Wyandottes  and  some  other 
breeds,  as  promised  last  week  : 

Eggs 

laid 

Will  Barron,  England .  754 

Edward  Cam,  England .  904 

Beulah  Farm,  Canada  (hens) . 648 

Beulah  Farm,  Canada . 

T.  J.  McConnell,  New  York .  733 

E.  II.  Pohle,  Pennsylvania .  550 

F.  B.  Williams,  Connecticut .  481 

F.  B.  Williams,  Connecticut .  467 

Mrs.  II.  F.  Haynes,  Idaho .  838 

\  alley  Green  Farm,  Pennsylvania  .  708 
Win.  E.  Ross,  Connecticut .  77S 

Buff  Wyandottes. 

Am.  Buff  Wyandotte  Club,  N.  Y. 

W.  Lee  Springs,  North  Carolina. 

<  ’oi.tiM man  Wyandottes. 

Cooper  Rich,  New  Jersey . 

Black  Minokcas. 

J.  C.  Stirling,  Connecticut .  690 

Blue  Andalusians. 

E.  D.  Bird,  Connecticut .  706 

Anconas. 

Mt.  Orchard  Poultry  Farm,  Penna. .  570 
Buff  (  Midingtons. 

Mt.  Orchard  Poultry  Farm,  Penna..  663 

O.  Wilson,  West  Virginia .  624 

Black  Orpingtons. 

Lain  B.  Switzer,  Connecticut . 

White  Orpingtons. 

White  Acres  Poultry  Ranch,  Penna 

L  It.  Pott,  Pennsylvania... . 

Rockwell  &  Co.,  Pennsylvania . 

Gilbert  &  Mooro,  Penna.  (liens)....  556 
White  Laced  Red  Cornish. 

W.  II.  Card,  Connecticut .  531 

Buttercups. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Landes,  New  Jersey . 431 

Next  week  I  will  give  the  record  of  all 
the  Leghorns. 

A  correspondent  criticizes  these  reports, 
saying  that  only  three  or  four  breeds  are 
mentioned,  and  wants  to  know  what  the 
other  breeds  are  doing.  I  therefore  give 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  number  which 
each  breed  has  layed  to  date. 

No*  Best  Poorest 

Pens 

8. 

•i 

i! 

o 

1. 

11. 

o 

1. 

s. 

5. 

1. 

43. 

3. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

•> 

4. 

1. 


591 

629 

681 


365 

707 

456 

674 


St 

Pen. 

Pen . 

Barred  Rocks . 

.  684 

359 

White  P.  Rocks . 

7  1 8 

706 

Buff  B.  Rocks . 

628 
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It  may  not  be  considered  fair  to  take 
the  remarkable  output  of  Mr.  Barron’s 
pen  as  the  high  point  for  the  Leghorns : 
hut  placing  W.  L.  Sleegur’s  pen.  record 
890,  iu  that  place,  would  still  put  the 
»'  lute  Leghorns  at  the  head. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 
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Make  Tanks 

That  Never  Need  Repairs 

W  hy  build  wooden  tanks  or  troughs  that  will  rot,  grow  slimy, 
and  break?  1  he  concrete  trough,  built  of  the  right  material,  is 
age-proof,  leak-proof,  and  needs  no  repairs.  It  keeps  the  water 
sweet  and  pure;  lessens  freezing;  does  not  crack  from  cold  or 
open  up  when  dry.  It  is  always  clean,  smooth,  and  attractive. 

The  progressive  farmer  who  builds  with  concrete  knows  the 
cement  must  be  pure,  live  and  strong,  so  he  is  careful  to  use 


ALPHA 


THE  GUARANTEED 
PORTLAND 


“Many  brands  of  Portland  Cement  are 
on  the  market, "says  the  U.  S. Government 
Farmers’  Bulletin  481,  “and  the  farmer 
should  select  a  well-known  make,  guar¬ 
anteed  to  meet  the  standard  of  the  U.  S. 


CEMENT 


Government.  ”  ALPHA  is  guaranteed  to 
more  than  meet  the  Government  standard. 
It  is  stronger,  finer,  greater  in  binding 
power — the  high-water  mark  of  quality. 
There  is  an  ALPHA  dealer  near  you. 


Send  Coupon  for  Farm  Concrete  Book — FREE 

Our  hook,  “Concrete  in  the  Country,”  112  pacres,  shows  how  to  build  troughs, 
tanks,  walks,  feeding  floors  and  a  hundred  other  things  with  ALPHA  cement. 
Regular  price  25  cents,  free  for  coupon  or  mention  this  publication. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  g£S?  Easton,  Pa. 


■  Alpha  Portfand  Cement  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Send  me  your  farm  book  on  concrete  and  infor- 

■  mation  about  ALPHA.  I  may  build  a  concrete 


Name. 


R  N  Y-0  11 


Address. 


1A/II  CAM  DDflC  bone  cutters, clover 

niktfUll  DnUJ.  CUTTERS  k  GRINDING  MILLS 


DON’T  KEEP  HENS  UNLESS  YOU  CAN  OWN  THESE  THREE 
WONDERFUL  MACHINES.  Hens  cannot  pay  unless  you 
feed  plenty  of  fresh,  sweet  cut  green  bone,  ami 
clover,  with  grit,  shell  ami  cracked  grains.  Doesn’t 
Pay  to  buy  them-vou  must  own  the  WILSON  MILL,  S5. 
•Crown”  BONE  CUTTER,  SB.50,  “Gem"  CLOVER  CUTTER, 
S3.  Dealers  or  direct.  Every  Machine  guarnnteni. 
Write  today  for  complete  Free  Ills  Book  and  prices. 
WILbON  BROS.,  -  -  Dept.  E-6,  EASTON,  PA. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  IS14 
H,  MacKKT.LAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— S,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS 

one  aud  two  years  old.  March  and  April  hatched 
'"te  a,'d  Hire  strain.  All  on  free  range, 

SYCAMORE  POULTRY  YARDS,  -  Shelter  Island.  N.  Y. 


500RselecteEd  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

from  our  selected  laying  strain.  Price,  one  dollar  and 
up,  each.  Ramapo  Fruit  and  Eoo  Farm,  Sprino  Valley,  N  Y. 


MAPLE  COVE. POULTRY  YARDS 

D  Mn  0  4  Athene  De  We  have  14  varieties  cockerels,  pul- 
n.  flu.  H  lilt  lib,  id.  jots,  breeders  and  a  few  cock  birds 
for  sale  at  living  prices.  Silver  Cam  pi  lies,  English  type.  Crystal 
Palace,  New  York,  ami  St.  Louis  winners.  Pekin  ducks,  bred 
from  9  and  10  lb.  stock.  White  Knuleii  Geese,  bred  from  IS  to  24  lb. 
stock.  Indian  Runner  Ducks — highest  quality.  Write  your  wants. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

hatched,  at  $1.25  nnd$l.  Also  a  choice  bnncli  of  cock¬ 
erels,  from  $2  to  $5.  Riverside  Poultry  Farms,  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


Tom  Barron  s  Strain  of  White  Leghorns 

Direct  from  England.  Cockerels  for  sale. 

D.  COX,  Box  83,  Tyrrell,  Ohio 

For  Sale  Fifty  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

First  check  for  $50  takes  them. 

OTIS  KEAN,  K.  p'.  I>.  No.  3,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

WE  HAVE  FOR  SALE  A  QUANTITY  OF  EARLY  HATCHED 

Pekin  Ducks  at  SI. 50  each 

Also  100  Breeding  Bucks  at  $2  each 

WHITE  HORSE  l  AliMS,  Paoli,  Pa. 

SA°LE-White  Indian  Runner Ducks-^rfctFiS 

Price  Reasonable.  3fnr\h  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Barron  English  Leghorns 

Leaders  at  Connecticut  and  Missouri  contests:  pure¬ 
bred  cockerels  for  sale.  F.  PALMER,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 

Rookery  Strain  W.P.  R06ks7^JSL'IS3,SS 

April,  and  white  ns  snow  and  well  developed,  $li)  per 
trio,  express  prepaid.  J.  P.  Cooper,  Woodcliif  Lake,  N.  J. 

U/HITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS-From  extra  laving 
M  strain,  WM.  J.  THOMSON.  Delhi,  N.  y7 


R.  j,  Reds— White  Wyandottes^. 


thorough  White  Leghorn  Pullets  forSale-^  il 

May  hatched,  at  $1.00  each  while  they  last.  First 
orders  will  get  first  hatched  and  all  will  be  shipped 
when  a'-a  months  old.  All  from  good  laying  stock 

J.  R.  FOSTER.  -  Cincinnatus,  New  York 


2,000  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

HATCHED  MARCH — APRIL  15th. 

JOHN  I.OKTON  I.EE,  -  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


TRAP  NESTED 

YEARLING  HENS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORIVS 

Bred  10  Years  for  High  Eoo  Production.  Must  make 
room  for  young  stock.  Every  layer  we  offer  for 
sale  has  paid  us  a  profit  of  $3.20  per  year.  Don't 
fail  to  write  before  buying  elsewhere.  Choice 
breeders  at  A  It  are  Bargain. 

THE  PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Leghorn  Breeding  Stock 

KIRKUP’S  STRAIN 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$1.00  EACH 

A  few  choice  hens  for  breeding  stock  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery  at  a  bargain  price.  Supply  lim¬ 
ited.  A  few  bright  May  hatched  pullets  at  75c. 
each.  \V rite  at  once  to 

Chestnut  Poultry  Farm 

Kirkup  Bros.,  Props.,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


and  Dk.  Brah- 
Barrvd  Rocks, 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Exhibition  and  utility 
quality.  Young  stock  and  yearlings.  Bargain  List  anil 
catalogue  gratis.  Khardale  Poultry  Farm,  Riverdale,  _\.  J. 

R.  I.  REDS  FOR  SALE 

THE  VIBERT  REDS,  scientifically  line  bred  for  heavy 
winter  egg  prodnetiom  are  widely  and  favorably 
known  as  THE  HEAVIEST  WINTER  LAYERS.  Some  BEAUT¬ 
IFUL  EARY  PULLETS,  also  FEW  PRIME  HEAVY  LAYING  YEAR¬ 
LING  HENS  for  sale.  Unexcelled  for  winter  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  for  breeding.  Magnificent  breeding 
cockerels  and  hatching  eggs  from  certified  layers  at 
half  spring  prices.  Prompt  serviee,  strictly  upright 
dealings.  VIBERT  RED  FARM,  Box  1,  Weston,  New  Jersey 

R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY.  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH.  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain 

high  record  stock.  Old  and  young  stock  for  sale. 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17.  Centre  Harbor,  N  H. 

FM?  C7W  F-250  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
r\jt\  JflLC  PULLETS- Young  strain.  Prices 

right,  G.  BRUNDAGE,  Salisbury  Mills,  Orango  Co  ,  New  York 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

2,000  yearling  hens  and  early  pullets.  Quality 
kind  at  right  prices  to  make  room. 

SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

pnill  TR  YM  FN— Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
rwu*“  ■  **  1  ’  ^ Catalog  describing  35  varieties 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  -:-  MARIETTA,  PA' 


CASES  AND  CARTONS, 
FIATS  AND  FILLERS 
BRUNNER,  -45  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y. 


H.  K. 


TOM  BARRON  COCKERELS 

A  LIMITED  NUMBER  FOR  SALE 
THE  PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM.  -  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Owners  of  the  English  Leghorns,  now  leading  the 
Missouri  Egg-laying  contest. 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

Animal  Breeding.  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals.  Marshall..  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2.50 

Cheeese  Making  Decker .  1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

When  a  subscriber  files  a  claim  with 
us  be  should  promptly  notify  us  if  settle¬ 
ment  is  made  direct.  Express  companies 
and  other  concerns  often  remit  direct 
after  we  make  demands  for  settlement. 
If  we  are  not  advised  the  papers  are  kept 
in  pending  accounts,  and  we  keep  on  de¬ 
manding  settlement.  This  is  a  useless 
loss  of  time,  and  is  extremely  embarrass¬ 
ing.  We  make  no  charge  for  the  service, 
and  ask  no  return  whatever ;  but  we  do 
feel  justified  in  requesting  that  we  be 
notified  promptly  when  adjustments  arts 
made  direct,  so  that  we  can  file  the  pa¬ 
pers  and  avoid  attempting  to  collect  on 
an  account  that  has  already  been  paid. 
This  error  frequently  appears  through 
the  carelessness  of  complainants;  and  we 
ask  that  we  be  spared  such  embarrass¬ 
ment  in  the  future. 

Relying  on  the  representations  of  F.  B. 
Mills,  the  seedsman  of  Rose  Hill,  New 
York,  I  bought  500  shares  of  his  consoli¬ 
dated  ginseng  company  stock.  I  paid 
$250  for  it.  Later  I  returned  the  cer¬ 
tificate  for  these  500  shares  by  request, 
as  they  were  to  reduce  the  stock  to  one- 
fifth  of  its  amount,  so  I  was  to  have  100 
shares  in  the  reorganization,  lie  never 
sent  me  the  100-share  certificate.  He 
returned  through  you  $15  and  says  that 
is  all  his  books  show.  Apparently  his 
books  do  not  show  that  they  never  sent 
me  the  new  certificate.  The  truth  is,  my 
friend  Mr.  Gill  and  myself  never  bought 
stock  from  anyone  but  Mills,  and  he 
probably  would  not  admit  that  he  sold 
500  shares  for  $15.  My  poor  wife  and 
boy  started  early  this  morning  (they 
were  up  at  four  o’clock)  to  Doylestown 
with  two  bushels  of  apples,  and  about  as 
many  pears,  and  a  basket  of  quinces,  to 
see  if  they  couid  get  a  little  money,  as 
we  have  not  a  dollar  in  the  house,  and 
$16  taxes  to  pay.  I  am  laid  up.  not  able 
to  walk.  The  house  is  cold  and  no  one 
near  to  give  me  even  a  drink  of  water. 
I  am  writing  propped  up  in  a  rocker. 
Mills  is  rich,  and  if  he  persists  in  refus¬ 
ing  to  pay  back  my  money  in  time  it 
will  help  him  on  his  way  to  eternal  con¬ 
demnation.  A.  D.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  certainly  a  hard  case.  We  do 
not  know  what  legal  safeguards  Mr.  Mills 
may  have  resorted  to  in  order  to  avoid 
personal  responsibility  for  this  money ; 
but  we  do  know  that  his  literature  was 
most  alluring  and  assuring.  lie  made 
personal  appeals  for  the  money,  and  per¬ 
sonal  assurances  of  the  value  of  the 
stock  and  of  future  profits.  These  ap¬ 
peals  and  assurances  were  made  to  cus¬ 
tomers  of  his  seed  business,  and  his  moral 
responsibility  cannot  be  questioned,  what¬ 
ever  safeguards  may  have  been  used  to 
escape  legal  responsibility. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Jas.  E.  Abell, 
who  wrote  the  attached  letter,  has 
bought  one  of  our  engines  or  not,  but  our 
sales  manager  just  handed  his  letter  to 
me.  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  knowing  what  a  Kansas  sub¬ 
scriber  thinks  of  your  paper,  as  one  of 
the  many  from  whom  you  doubtless  have 
heard  to  the  same  effect,  in  the  past. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WITTE  IKON  WORKS  CO. 

Missouri.  O.  II.  Babtii. 

This  is  the  letter  of  inquiry  referred  to 
in  the  above  letter : 

I  have  just  been  reading  your  adver¬ 
tisement  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  1, 
and  I  always  consider  that  a  company 
which  can  buy  space  in  that  journal 
needs  no  other  recommendation.  I  want 
a  small  engine  for  the  sheep-shearing  ma¬ 
chine,  laundry,  fan  mill,  and  such  jobs, 
1  y2  or  two  horse-power.  Please  let  me 
have  your  catalogue  and  price  list. 

JAS.  E.  ABELL. 

Yes,  we  are  interested,  and  it  is  one 
of  many  that  we  have  heard  from  to  a 
like  effect.  Mr.  Abell  is  entirely  right. 
The  man  who  buys  space  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
needs  no  other  recommendation.  Not 
that  such  men  are  perfect  any  more  than 
we  are.  We  all  make  slips,  and  most  of 
us  do  things  at  times  that  we  later  wish 
had  not  been  done,  but  regular  readers 
of  this  paper  know,  and  experienced  ad¬ 
vertisers  know  that  no  dishonest  adver¬ 
tiser  can,  known  to  the  publisher,  buy 
space  in  this  paper.  More  than  that, 
they  know  that  any  just  complaint  will 
be  righted  with  reliable  advertisers,  and 
that  a  doubtful  advertiser  once  admitted 
will  be  dumped  overboard,  and,  when 
necessary,  exposed.  These  convictions 
justify  subscribers  in  writing  advertisers 
as  Mr.  Abell  has  done.  But  our  sin¬ 
cerity  is  under  review  52  times  a  year ; 
and  I  tell  you  frankly  that  if  I  were 
disposed  to  do  differently,  I  would  not 
dare  to  give  cause  to  forfeit  the  confi¬ 
dence  that  farmers  have  in  Tiie  It.  N.-Y. 
The  paper  is  looked  to  as  a  standard, 


and  it  is  justly  held  to  a  stricter  account 
than  other  farm  papers.  Last  week  we 
refused  a  full  page  advertisement,  nearly 
$500  worth  of  space,  which  has  appeared 
in  practically  all  the  other  prominent 
farm  papers.  This  is  occurring  continu¬ 
ously.  It  was  recently  proved  in  court 
that  no  other  paper  had  questioned  the 
Strout  advertising  until  we  had  publicly 
criticised  it  four  years  after  we  had  re¬ 
fused  the  business.  Many  of  them  carry 
it  yet.  Scarcely  an  exchange  comes  to 
our  desk  that  does  not  carry  advertising 
we  have  refused.  We  lose  the  revenue, 
but  letters  like  that  Mr.  Abell  has  writ¬ 
ten  make  up  the  loss  and  add  a  premium. 

Chas.  Weiser.  30  Hamilton  Street,  New 
York,  offered  five  cents  above  the  market 
price,  and  after  investigating  his  bank 
references  I  sent  him  two  cases  of  eggs. 
For  one  he  sent  a  check  which  was  pro¬ 
tested  and  he  has  failed  to  make  any  re¬ 
turn  for  the  other.  E.  S. 

New  York. 

I  shipped  Chas.  Weiser,  30  Hamilton 
Street.  New  York,  a  case  of  eggs  on  June 
11  and  another  on  June  20.  He  sent 
check  for  the  first  shipment,  but  it  has 
been  protested.  He  gave  us  a  bank  as 
reference.  H.  G.  W. 

New  York. 

Our  inquiries  prove  that  Chas.  Weiser 
is  no  longer  at  the  addresss  given,  and 
letters  are  returned  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  his  address  is  “unknown.”  The 
bank  explains  the  reference  they  gave 
pertains  to  another  party  of  the  same 
name  who  has  been  a  long-time  customer. 
Whether  Mr.  Weiser  traded  on  this  fact 
or  not  we  cannot  say,  but  he  evidently 
got  some  nice  shipments  from  country 
producers  without  making  any  returns. 
The  checks  he  sent  were  returned  with 
advice  that  he  had  no  account  in  the 
bank. 

The  United  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Stores 
of  Philadelphia  are  trying  to  sell  treasury 
stock  at  par,  $1  per  share.  For  some 
time  it  has  been  quoted  by  brokers  at 
from  45  to  42  cents,  but  now  a  bid  is 
requested.  Is  the  management  of  this 
concern  all  right?  L.  c.  L.  J. 

New  York. 

The  title  of  this  company  indicates  its 
business.  They  are  developing  a  chain 
of  stores  to  carry  articles  that  sell  from 
five  cents  to  10  cents.  This  may  be  an 
enterprise  that  would  pay  well  enough 
for  the  people  who  go  into  it  and  give 
their  time  to  it  and  operate  it,  but  there 
is  no  prospect  in  it  that,  in  our  judgment, 
would  justify  a  farmer  in  putting  his 
savings  into  the  stock. 

We  shipped  a  case,  30  dozen  eggs,  to 
James  Wilcox  on  June  6.  1013,  and  after 
awhile,  four  or  five  weeks,  he  mailed  us 
his  check  for  $6.67.  We  let  the  check 
go  to  a  merchant  here  and  it  came  back 
marked  “insufficient  funds.”  We  have 
written  him  but  he  pays  no  attention  to 
our  letters.  Can  you  do  anything  for  us? 
His  address  is  James  Wilcox,  021  Sixth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  8.  o.  B. 

New  York. 

No,  we  can  do  nothing  for  you  to  col¬ 
lect  your  claim  against  James  Wilcox. 
We  have  several  claims  on  file  from  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  shipped  produce  to  Mr. 
Wilcox,  some  of  them  standing  for  a  year 
or  two  back.  From  inquiries  received  it 
is  evident  that  Mr.  Wilcox  is  very  active 
in  soliciting  shipments  at  this  time  and 
for  the  guidance  of  all  farmers  who  may 
receive  his  solicitations,  we  print  the 
above  shipper’s  letter. 

The  Northwest  Company  organized,  it 
is  said,  to  build  and  improve  railway 
town-site  property,  gives  its  offices  as 
Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
George  Milroy  Bailey,  formerly  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Yr.,  is  president.  We  find  noth¬ 
ing  in  Mr.  Bailey’s  record  nor  in  the 
proposition  itself  that  would  in  our 
judgment,  justify  the  exchange  of  good 
money  for  stock  in  the  company. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  “Al- 
phano  Humus?”  This  product  is  put 
out  by  the  Alphano  Humus  Company  as 

per  enclosed  advertisement  from  the  - 

• - .  Do  you  think  it  would  pay  on 

meadows  at  the  rate  of  one-lialf  ton  to 
the  acre.  The  freight  here  would  be 
about  $3.40  per  ton.  c.  T.  H. 

New  York. 

This  humus,  we  understand,  is  merely 
black  dirt  dug  from  some  swamps  out  in 
New  Jersey.  The  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  bulletin  on  the  subject 
shows  that  it  contains  some  nitrogen  in 
an  inert  form,  and  has  so  little  fertilizing 
value  that  it  would  hardly  pay  a  farmer 
to  haul  it  any  considerable  distance  if  it 
cost  him  nothing.  j.  j.  I). 


What  Will  The 
Harvest  Be? 

THAT  depends  largely  upon  the 
condition  of  the  land.  The  farmers 
who  get  the  big,  profitable  crop  pro¬ 
ductions  year  after  year  are  the  men 
who  cultivate  the  soil,  drain  the  low 
spots  and  dig  their  drainage  ditches 
with  the 

BUCKEYE 
TRACTION 
DITCHER 

They  not  only  dig  their  own  ditches 
but  clear  from  $i5to$18aday  digging 
the  ditchesfor  their  neighboring  farmers. 
The  ditches  are  dug  a  great  deal  better 
than  by  hand  labor  and  in  less  than 
half  the  time. 

The  Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher  can 
be  had  with  steam  or  gasoline 
power.  Either  machine  will  easily 
average  100  to  150  rods  a  day.  And 
hundreds  of  owners  have  found  that 
the  gasoline  machine  will  burn 
kerosene  just  as  effectively  as 
gasoline  and  at  half  the  cost. 

It’s  a  machine  that  will  last  for  years 
. — and  prove  a  day  in  and  day  out 
money  maker.  «The  demand  for 
Buckeye-cut  ditches  is  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  and  now’s  the  time  to  get  into  this 
big  paying  business. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  3  right  now. 

THE  BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER  CO., 
FINDLAY.  OHIO 

_ _ J 
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LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer 
oranvkiml  ol  skin  with  hair  or  fur  oil. 
Wo  tan  and  finish  thorn  right ;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  nu  n  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
illustrator)  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  lieversend  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  oil’  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  tho  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horso 
hides  and  calf  skins;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


You  can — easily.  This  Dan 
Patch  keeps  your  hand  free 

and  safe  from  hurt,  yet,  with  lining 
and  without,  never  hinders  a  move¬ 
ment  of  your  fingers.  Flexible 
and  strong,  it  seems  built  exactly 
to  suit  your  hand. 

Hansen’s 

Gloves 

are  made  of  ihe  best  leathers  the 
world  affords — selected  for  soft¬ 
ness  and  strength.  In  500  styles 
for  every  hand  at  every  work. 
Washable  and  lasting. 

The  Hansen  line  includes 
gloves  for  rough  work  and  light 
chores.  SpecialThresherman’s 
Gauntlet — gloves  for  autoist, 
cyclist,  sportsman,  etc.  There 
are  gloves  for  women’s  and 
boys’  wear — all  with  the 
double  economy  of  long  wear  and 
hand-insurance. 

Send  for  booklet  and  buy¬ 
ing  information.  If  there 
is  not  a  Hansen  dealer 
in  your  town  we 
will  send  a  pair 
on  approval — 
money  back  if 
not  satisfactory. 

Address — 

0.  C.  Hansen  Mfg.  Co. 

13S  Detroit  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hansen’s  Glad  Hand 
This  is  of  highest  quality 
buckskin,  strong  and  soft. 
The  Farmer’s  Standby 
from  every  point  of 
economy  and 
service. 
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FUN  AND  MONEY 

T  -  in  Trapping  with 

Victor  traps 

To  Boys  or  “Grown-Ups”; — Write  for 
free  booklet  on  trapping,  showing  how 
you  can  make  money  before  and  after 
school  or  between  “chore”  times. 

Address  ONEIDA  COMMUNITY,  lid.,  Oneida,  N.Y. 


NO.  20  KENWOOD  AVE. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York 
Week  Ending;  Oct.  3, 1913. 
BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra,  lb . 


Peas.  Virginia,  bu .  1  50 

Radishes,  100  bunches  .  75 


String  Bean.  sbu. 
Squash,  marrow,  bbl  .. 
Egg  Plants,  Jersey. box. 
Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box . . 
Turnips,  white,  bbl. 


50 
65 
50 
20 
1  00 


@2  50 
@  1  00 
@  1  00 
@  1  00 
@  65 

@  00 
@  1  50 
@  100 


Rutabaga  .  75 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

.Chickens,  broilers  lb . 18  @ 

Fowls  .  16  @ 

Boosters .  li  @ 

Ducks .  14  @ 

Geese .  12  @ 

Turkeys .  14  @ 

Guineas,  pair . ’. _  65  @ 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  fresh  killed,  best  .  19  @ 

Common  to  good .  16  © 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb .  25  @ 

Broilers,  common  to  good  . .  21  @ 

Roasters,  fancy .  27  @ 

Fowls .  17  @ 

Squabs,  doz .  1  00  @  4  25 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


19 

18 

12 

15 

13 

17 

70 


20 

18 

26 

23 

28 

20 


Hay.  Timothy  No.  1.  ton  .  20  00 

Standard . 19  50 

No.  2 . 1800 

No.  3 . 14  00 

Clover  mixed . 1 . 16  00 

Straw.  Rye  . 15  00 

Oat . 10  00 

MILLFEED. 

Wheat  Bran,  ton  . . 24  00 

Middlings  . 27  00 

Red  Dog . 30  00 

Corn  Meal . 31  90 

Linseed  Meal . 32  00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  7  00 

Bulls .  5  50 

Cows .  3  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  9  00 

Culls .  4  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  3  00 

Lambs .  7  00 

Hogs .  8  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  93L»@ 

No.  2.  Red  .  96  @ 

No.  2,  Hard  Winter .  96H@ 

as  to  quality,  bush .  .  79  @ 

as  to  weight,  bush .  45  @ 

71  @ 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay; 

Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  48 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  40 

Ordinary  grades .  25 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  40 

Tub,  choice .  .  30 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb .  28 

Fowls .  22 

Peaches.  16  qt.  bkt .  50 

Plums.  81b.  bkt  .  25 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 

Butter,  nearby  creamery .  33  @ 

Western  creamery  .  30 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery .  48 


Corn, 

Oats, 

Rye 


@21  00 
@20  00 
@19  00 
@17  00 
@18  00 
@18  50 
@11  00 

@25  00 
@29  00 
@31  00 
@32  00 
@33  00 

@  8  60 
@  5  75 
@  5  50 
@13  00 
@  7  00 
@  4  50 
@  7  65 
@  9  50 


80 

47 

72 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

® 

@ 


@ 


52 

45 

30 

42 

35 

30 

25 

65 

35 


34 

31 

49 


State  Dairy,  best. 

Common  to  G 
Factory . 


Whole  Milk.  best. 


CHEESE, 


EGGS. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large 

Good  to  prime . 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

Common  to  good . 

Storage,  best . 

Medium  and  low  grades  .. 
Western,  best . 


Gathered  fresh _ ; . 

@  42 

30 

@ 

31 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls . 

.  20 

@  21 

27 

@ 

29 

Roasters . 

@  27 

23 

@ 

26 

Hay— No.  1 . 

@22  51) 

29 

@ 

30 

No.  2 . 

@20  50 

24 

@ 

28 

No.  3 . 

@17  00 

22 

@ 

24 

Stock  Hay . 

@15  00 

21 

@ 

24 

Straw — Rye  . 

@19  50 

cents. 

Millfeed— Bran,  ton . 

. 25  50 

@26  75 

1%  cents. 

Middlings . 

@30  00 

Mixed' Feed . . 

@29  00 

15 

16 

Gluten  . 

. 31  00 

@32  00 

12 

<§> 

14 

Live  Stock  -Milch  Cows . 

@100  00 

05 

a 

Beef  Cows,  100  lbs  . 

@  5  25 

Steers  . 

@  9  00 

Calves.  ll'O  lbs . 

@10  00 

40 

® 

44 

Hogs,  1 0U  lbs . 

@9  00 

34 

@ 

36 

28 

26 

18 

32 


Checks  aud  dirties .  12 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap„  choice,  .  08 


@ 

@ 

@ 


30 

27 

22 

35 

19 


@ 

@ 

@ 


09 

07 

05 


Common  to  good  .  06 

Sufi  dried  .  04 

Chops,  100  lbs .  2  00 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples— Wealthy,  bbl .  2  50 

Alexander  .  2  50 

Jonathan .  3  00 

McIntosh  .  3  00 

Snow  .  2  25 

Twenty  Ounce  .  2  25 

King .  2  25 

Hubbardston .  2  00 

Maiden  Blush  . 2  25 

Greening  .  2  00 

Wolf  River .  2  50 

Baldwin .  2  00 

Fall  Pippin . 2  00 

Gravenstein .  2  50 

Windfalls,  bbl .  1  00 

Pears  — Bartlett,  bbl . 3  00 

Bose,  bbl . 2  00 

Clairgeau.  bbl .  2  00 

Anjou,  bbl .  175 

KielTer,  bbl .  1  25 

Shekel,  bbl .  3  00 

Sheldon .  2  25 

Flemish  Beauty,  bbl .  1  50 

Peaches,  Western  N.  Y.,  bkt .  40 

Up-River,  bkt .  30 

Plums,  81b,  bkt .  10 

Quinces,  bbl . 3  DO 

Grapes— Concord.  18  lb.  case,  .  55 

Niagara,  case  .  70 

Delaware,  case .  75 

Black,  41b.  bkt .  10 

Bulk,  ton . 40  00 

Cranberries,  bbl  .  5  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 6  30 

Medium .  3  75 

Dea  .  3  60 

Red  Kidney .  3  80 

Lima,  California .  6  05 

HONEY. 

Clover,  comb,  lb . 15 

Buckwheat,  lb . 12 

Extracted,  gallon . .60 

NUTS. 

Chestnuts,  cultivated,  bu . 4  00 

Wild,  bu, .  5  40 

„  .  HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  40 

Common  to  good .  37 

Pacific  Coast  .  30 

Old  stock .  15 

German  crop . !!!!!!!!!!!!  65 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes— Long;  Island,  bbl .  2  25  @2  75 

Jersey,  bbl .  2  00  m  2  25 

Maine .  2  15*  @  2  30 

.  1  00  @1  50 
.  1  50  @  1  75 
12  @  H 
.  1  25  @  1  50 
.  1  UU  @  1  25 
.  2  00  @  4  00 
.25  00  @30  00 
75  @  1  50 
.  2  00  @  3  50 
50  @  0  75 
,  75  @  1  00 

50  @  1  00 
1  75  @  2  26 
1  75  @  2  00 
70  @15 


@  2  50 

@  4  50 
@  4  50 
@  4  50 
@  4  00 
@  4  00 
@  3  75- 
@3  50 
@  3  00 
@  3  00 
@  3  00 
@  4  r.0 
@  3  00 
@  3  00 
@  4  00 
@  1  75 
@  4  50 
@  3  50 
@  3  On 
@  2  76 
@  2  50 
@  5  00 
@  3  £0 
@2  50 
@  SO 
@  65 

&  25 

@  5  00 
@  70 

@  85 

@  85 

W  12 

@  50  no 

@6  00 

@  6.50 
@3  80 
@  4  10 
@  4  75 
@  6  15 

@  .17 
@  .13 
@  .85 


@  5  50 
@  7  00 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


44 

39 

32 

18 

70 


BUSINESS  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  California  Lima  beau  crop  is  said 
to  be  the  smallest  in  three  years. 

Colorado  will  have  $30,000,000  worth 
of  sugar  beets  this  year. 

Cape  _Cod  cranberries  have  been  in¬ 
jured  25  to  30  per  cent  by -the  early 
frost. 

During  August  138,244  aliens  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  this  country;  2,708  were  re¬ 
fused  admission. 

Winnipeg  received  1.730  cars  of  wheat 
September  30,  the  largest  single  day's 
business  on  record. 

Salt  mackerel  shipped  to  this  country 
from  Ireland  since  last  Fall  amounted  to 
34,892  barrels. 

The  total  lumber  cut  of  Canada  during 
1912  was  4,389,723,000  feet,  10.7  per 
cent  less  than  in  1911. 

The  Farmers’  Union  estimates  the 
Texas  cotton  crop  at  3.000.000  bales, 
which  is  nearly  2,000.000  bales  less  than 
last  year. 

There  are  now  7,513  national  banks  in 
this  country,  with  capital  of  $1,066,992,- 
175.  and  circulation  secured  bv  bonds  of 
$  1 38,46 1 ,068. 

Farmers  near  Milton,  Oregon,  are  sell¬ 
ing  their  wheat  to  local  millers  at  70  to 
75  cents.  One  farmer  with  160  acres  of 
wheat  got  56  bushels  per  acre. 

.  About  $45,000,000  will  be  required  to 
finance  the  cotton  crop  of  Kgypt  this 
year.  Nearly  half  the  gold  to  cover  this 
has  already  been  seut  from  England. 

Because  of  the  great  demand 
radium  the  price  lias  advanced 
$115,000  per  gram,  of  which  there 
about  450  in  si  pound  Troy  weight. 

Ulster  County,  New  York,  is  said  to 
have  a  record  apple  crop  this  year,  the 
orchards  lying  in  sheltered  locations,  so 
that  they  escaped  the  cold  weather  last 
Spring. 

The  Maine  sweet  corn  pack  will  not  be 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  last  year's  out¬ 
put,  owing  to  frost,  which  ruined  the 
crop  on  low  ground  and  cut  severely  into 
some  high  ground  sections. 


for 

to 

are 


Sweet  I’otatoes,  bbl. 

Beets.  i>bl . 

Bruss  -1  sprouts,  qt . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cueun.  bers,  bu . . 

Pi  kies,  bbl . ! 

Cabbage,  tou . 

Sweet  Corn,  10U '! ! 

Cauliflower,  bbl.. 

Lettur  >.  half- bbl.  basket’””!!!!!.* 

Lima  Beaus,  bu . 

Okra,  bu . !!!!."’ 

Ouion  —State  anil  W'u.’iuu  lb.  bag! 

Orange  Go..  100  lb  bag  . 

Peppers,  Jersey,  bbl . 


September  20.  Butter,  30  cents;  eggs, 
32 ;  live  poultry.  17.  Apples,  $2  per  bar¬ 
rel  ;  peaches,  50  cents  a  basket ;  grapes, 
eight-pound  basket,  12  cents;  pears.  75 
cents  per  bushel;  tomatoes,  50  cents; 
green  corn  $1  per  hundred.  Some  very 
light  rains  recently,  but  drought  worst 
known  here  iu  over  40  years.  Many  wells 
are  dry.  also  the  streams ;  no  feed  for 
stock ;  farmers  feeding  hay.  e.  c.  b. 

Athens,  N.  Y. 


We  give  you  the  current  prices  of 
products  farmers  in  this  locality  are 
realizing  at  this  time:  Wheat,  75;  oats, 
35;  corn,  75;  flax,  $1.35;  rye,  60;  bar¬ 
ley,  60;  potatoes,  50;  butter,  40;  eggs, 
25.  o.  ii.  w. 

Bismarck,  N.  D. 

Wheat,  per  100.  $1.50;  oats,  per  100, 
$1.25 ;  apples,  $1  to  $1.50  per  box ; 
peaches,  50  to  60  cents  per  box ;  pota¬ 
toes,  100  pounds,  Ohio,  90;  Downing,  $1. 
Cows,  $75  to  $125;  butter.  30  to  35  ;  no 
feeding  cattle.  Horses,  $150  to  $350; 
hogs,  live,  $9  to  $9.50.  Hens,  11-12; 
Springs,  15-16.  m.  s. 

Delta,  Col. 

Our  section  is  in  the  Indian  country, 
and  as  until  a  few  years  ago  this  was 
strictly  a  cow  country  with  a  “Tom  Ful¬ 
ler  _  path  now  and  thou  to  raise  the 
Indian  a  few  ears  of  corn,  we  have  hardly 
had  time  to  get  organized  here  aud  get 
strictly  down  to  business.  I  am  selling 
eggs  now  at  20  cents  per  dozen,  butter 
at  30  cents  per  pound,  no  dairies  here. 
Only  a  couple  of  silos  in  the  countv ; 
will  be  several  next  year.  Our  principal 
money  crops  are  cotton,  cattle  and  hay 
(native  grass).  Cotton  is  now  selling  at 
12 14  to  I314  cents  per  pound;  corn  75 
cents  per  bushel ;  hay.  $9  to  $11  per  ton. 
Cattle  all  shipped  to  Kansas  City  market, 
and  the  price  is  good  now ;  $9.30  was  the 
toP  Price  of  beef  steers  last  Saturday  at  I 
Kansas  City.  Apples  $1  per  bushel; 
peaches  sold  here  last  year  (Elbertas) 
for  hog  feed,  five  cents  per  bushel;  for  1 
table  use,  picked  by  hand,  25  to  40  cents 
at  the  orchard.  Where  the  peaches  sold 
for  five  cents  per  bushel  you  had  to  shake 
them  from  the  trees  and  handle  to  wagon 
with  scoop ;  you  could  pay  25  cents  per 
bushel  and  pick  the  best  by  hand  from 
the  same  trees.  No  peaches  to  speak  of 
this  year.  s.  H.  w. 

Bokoshe,  Okla. 

WF  TAN  MAKF  Tou  attractive  prices 
,  on  Malt  Sprouts,  Cat¬ 

tle  Salt,  Granulated  Charcoal.  OYSTER 
SHELL  LIME,  Sunflower  and  Hemp  Seed,  Beef 
Scrap,  etc.  CHARLES  H.  REEVE  &  CO., 
INC.,  209  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

WANTED- HERDSMAN 

Single,  under  30,  able  and  "willing  to  earn  Thirty-five 
dollars  a  month  and  board.  A  good  job  for  faithful 
worker,  poorone  for  loafer,  whiskey  drinker  orwind 
jammer.  Steady  all-year  job.  Don’t  repeat  ad.  nor 
answer  for  curiosity.  GLENFREW  FARM,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

WANTED-MARRIED  MAN  CAPABLE  OP 

Feeding&Caringfor  Purebred  Holstein  Cattle 

Must  come  well  recommended  a*  to  habits  and  abil- 
lty  to  work.  Good  wages  and  steady  employment. 
If  in  position  to  furnish  an  extra  milker  or  two,  so 
much  the  better.  ALLAMUCHY  FARMS,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

Wanted  at  Onrp- Two  or  three  industrious  men 

TTdiuea  ai  once  of  good  habits  t0  drive  team 

for  general  farm  work.  WHITE  HOUSE 
EAR  MS,  I’aoli,  Chester  County,  Penn. 

WantedN?0SIT,0N  fls  POULTRYMAN-Understand 

,  ,  Mammoth  incubators  and  care  of  chirks 
ami  layers  m  large  number.  Siugle,  sober  and  hon- 
est;  references;  age  24.  C.  H.  B.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 

WANTFD~Sext  Spring-married  farmer  with 
;  ‘  own  help,  to  work  large  equipped  New 

Jersey  farm  on  shares.  State  experience  and 
reference  in  first  letter.  R.  F.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 

'^^'ORKING  FARM  MANAGER— Life  experience.  Will  Make 
Good.  Thoroughly  understands  all  branches. 
Married ;  references.  C.  D.  Ellis.  K.  E.  1).  50,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 

WANTED-MARRIED  MAN  for  Certified 
Dairy.  Good  milker.  Dr.  F.  TAYLOR,  Pulaski,  Pa. 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
\\  rite  us  for  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  &  COUGHLAN 
172  Duane  Street  ...  New  York 

FIKTE  QUALIT  7sFr 

Near-by,  Brown  or  White  Eggs 

!  are  bringing  extravagant  prices.  Ship  us. 
Prompt  Returns.  Commission,  5$. 

GEO.  M.  KITTEN  HOUSE  it  CO. 
154  lleade  St.,  New  York.  License  No.  50- 

~W  ANTED 

Poultry.  Fancy  Eggs,  Chestnuts  &  Shellbarks 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO.,  -  229  Washington  St.,  New  York 

QKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 


and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  30  Little  13th  St..  New  York 


There’s  Money  in 

VERMONT  FARMS 

Send  for  free  book  “Vermont  Farms.” 
Tells  how  Vermont  leads  in  per-acie  pro¬ 
duction  of  many  staple  crops.  Vermont 
first  in  Dairying.  Book  also  lists  hundreds 
of  ferti  le  farms  offered  for  sale  at  low  cost. 
Every  homeseeker  should  have  this  book. 
Get  your  copy  by  writing 

GUY  W.  BAILEY,  Sec’y  of  State, 

Dept.  L,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


Persons  desiring  advice  regarding  the 
purchase  of  farms  or  wishing  to  obtain 
employment  on  farms,  write  E.S.  BRIGHAM, 
Com.  of  Agriculture  Dept.  L,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Labor,  St.  Albans,  Vermont. 


Apple  Pie  Ridge  Orchard 
- FOR  SALE - 


60  acres,  all  planted,  3-year  old  ;  varieties: 
Star,  Lowell,  Duchess,  Gravenstein, 
Maiden  Blush,  Paradise,  Stayman’s,  Gano, 
N.  W.  Greening,  Winesap,  Black  Twig. 

Abundant  spring  water  supply.  School  and 

four  churches  near  farm.  Excellent  roads. 

THREE  MILES  TO  RAILROAD 

Rural  delivery,  telephones,  all  necessary 
buildings.  Famous  Soapstone  soil ;  bear¬ 
ing  orchards  producing  big  revenues  all 
around.  Good  reason  for  selling.  Address 
the  owner. 

L.  P.  Miller,  Gerardstown,  W.  Va. 


107  ACRES 

papered  and  grained.  Piazza.  Blinded.  Basement 
barn  60x30;  supplied  with  spring  water;  2  wagon 
houses;  corn-crins;  large  poultry  house,  supplied 
running  spring  water;  plenty  of  fruit;  2  miles  to 
village  and  R.  R,  station;  good  view  of  Delaware 
river  and  surrounding  country.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  poultry  and  stock  farms  in  New  Jersey.  Land 
is  smooth  and  level.  Price.  $50  per  acre  The  build¬ 
ings  are  worth  $6,000.00.  Write  for  particulars  and 
terms.  W.  J.  WILLIAMS,  R.  0.  No.  1,  Raven  Rock,  N.  J. 


Buy  Southern  Land — buy  all  you  cai^N 

-prices  now  extremely  low— natural  in¬ 
crease  will  return  your  money  in  a  few 
years— well  farmed,  annual  profits  will 
run  even  more.  Dairying,  livestock,  pout- 
T  ’  and  truck— these  are  a  few  of 

the  big  money-making  lines.  Alone  the 
Southern  Ry.,  M.  &O.  and  G.  S.  &  F.  Ry. 

em  n p?2!SP.enin2S’  Wnte  now  £or  ‘  ‘Southl 
,,  magazine  and  land  lists. 

M.  V.  Richards.  Land  and  Ind.  Agt.,’  , 
Room  8-  So. Ry.  Washington,  D.C.^^ 


Dewitt  &  beilin 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS 
OFFICE:  -  -  PARK  HOUSE,  VINELAND.  N.  J. 

Suburban  Homes,  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farms  a  Spe¬ 
cialty,  21  acres— 5  acres  iu  woods.  House  of  5 
Rooms.  Back  Shed,  2  acres  in  Strawberries,  1  acri 
in  Blackberries.  125  Peach  trees.  Price,  $1,700.  only 
»700  cash.  Great  Bargain.  Correspondence  solicited. 

N  F  W  YOR  K  Beats  Western  States  i:i 
1  total  value  of  crop*  pet- 

acre.  Why  ?  60,000.000  people  within  day’s  ride 
Soil  rich  and  improving.  Best  FARMS  offered  in  hi  - 
free  money-saving  catalog  of  FARM  BROKERS’’ 
ASSOCIATION,  Secretary  No.  1,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Level,  fertile,  paying  farms  in  the  most 
desirable  locations.  Get  my  list  of  best 
Bargains.  Square  deal  always 

Fred  C.  McCarty,  Atiburn,  N.  Y. 


U E YV  JERSEY  EARMS — Profitable  New  Jersey 
"  L  arms  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York  Un¬ 
surpassed  Marketing  facilities.  Desirable  Home  sur- 
roiiiidings.  List  Free.  A.  W.  Dresser,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

FARMT?W,EN,TY  ACRES-improved;  near 
Vineland,  N.  J  :  on  trolley  ear  line.  Par- 
ticulars  from  M.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Millville,  New  Jersey 

IRfl  * ■  ARMS  FOR  SALE — Near  Phila.  and  Trenton  markets; 

,  V  ?°°,c*  and  trolley  facilities.  New  catalogue.  Es¬ 
tablished  2 o  years.  HORACE  G.  REEDER,  Newtown,  Pa. 

For  Sale — Farm — Vedmmj5ize.  near  Schenec¬ 


tady,  N.  Y.  Owner,  care  R.  N.  Y 


New  York  State  Farms 

M 


0NEY  MAKING  FARMS  NEAR  PHILADELPHIA— Catalogs 
tree;  write  requirements.  W.  M.  Stev.us,  Perkn.le,  p„ 

-95  CENTS  ROLL— 108  Feet 
Nails,  Cement.  RUBBER  ROOFINl 
CO.,  5  Cortland!  Street,  New  Yorl 


ROOFING 


Winter 
Is  Com¬ 
ing  and 


FURS 


will  soon  be  prime.  Make  up  your 
mind  at  onee  to  sell  in  the  best  mar¬ 
ket.  Send  for  price  list  and  forecast  to 

M.  F.  Pfaelzer  &  Co., 

119  AY.  29th  st.  (Desk  22), 

New  York  City. 


Biggest  Stumps  Pulled 
For  4c  Each-In  5  Minutes! 


E.  C.  Cut  breath.  Johnston,  S.  C..  does  it.  Thousands  of 
others  doing  it.  Why  not  youf  Pull  an  acre  of 
stumps  a  day.  Double  the  laud  value— grow  big 
I  crops  ou  virgin  soil !  Get  a 


IU 


— the  only  alt  steel,  triple  power  stump  puller 
made.  More  power  thau  a  locomotive.  60% 
lighter,  400>;5  stronger  thau  east  iron  puller.  80 
days’  free  trial.  3  year  guarantee  to  replace,  free, 

■  .castings  that  break  fromany  cause.  Double 
safety  ratchets.  Free  boos  shows  photos 
aud  letters  from  owners.  Special  price 
will  interest  you.  Write  now  Address 
Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  ldO-Z2d  St. 
■'  .  •  •  pi _ Centerville,  Iowa 


How  Would  You 
Like  to  Save  $25 
to  $75  on  That 
New  Furnace? 

You  can.  We’ll  prove  it. 
The  Kalamazoo  Furnace 
is  built  as  perfectly  as 
the  stoves.  You  can  in¬ 
stall  it  yourself  if  you 
•wish.  It’s  very  simple. 
We  furnish  everything. 
Wc  tell  yon  how.  So 
you  save  on  the  cost  of 
the  furnace.  You  save 
on  installation  expense. 
If  you  want  the  furnace 
catalog  put  a  cross  in 
the  square  on  the  cou¬ 
pon. 


You  Are  Able  to  Choose 
for  Yourself  J,‘  does“!t  <ilke  ,a 

clever  salesman  to 
show  you  the  good  points  of  a  stove. 
You  can  make  your  decision  without  him 
if  you  want  to.  The  Kalamazoo  Book 
will  tell  you  more  about  stoves  than  any 
®  salesman  knows. 

Remember  that  the  salesman  must  be 
♦l  paid.  The  dealer  lias  rent,  his  inter- 
T*  est  on  investment,  his  hundred  and 
one  expenses.  You  must  help 
Kalamazoo  %  pay  them.  What  does  the  dealer 
Stove  Co. ,  Mfrs .  do  for  you?  Nothing  that  Kala- 

Kalamazee,  Mich.  mazoo  Stove  Company  doesn’t 

Please  send  me  ^  do  for  you,  except  this:  the 
free,  postage  paid,  ♦  dealer  helps  you  make  up 
your  big  catalog,  No.  \  your  mind,  and  he  gen- 
114,  with  full  particu-  ora]ly  knows  how 

lars  of  the  30  days  trial,  ^  , 

300  days’  approval  test,  (o  ma^e  y°u  Pick 

easy  payment  plan.  ^  the  stove  he 

wants  to 

Name .  %  sell 

Street  No.  or  Route. .  ^ 

V 

Town  . State  .  ^ 


HAVE  the  whole  family  study  your 
Kalamazoo  stove.  Follow  the  plan 
of  250,000  other  stove  buyers  all  over 
the  country  who  have  been  their  own 
salesmen.  They  didn’t  ask  anybody  else 
to  help  them  make  up  their  minds.  They 
sent  for  a  KALAMAZOO  catalog,  picked 
out  the  stove  they  liked  and  tried  it — 
found  that  it  did  everything  they  expected 
and  more.  They  bought  direct  from  the 
factory  and  pocketed  the  dealer’s  profits. 


Sell  Yourself 
a  Kalamazoo  Stove 

Take  the  Dealer’s  Commission 

Wliy  pay  the  dealer  to  sell  you  a  stove?  Why  not  be  your  own 
salesman?  The  dealer  shows  you  eight  or  ten  stoves  and  helps 
you  pick  out  one.  You  have  to  pay  him  well  for  this  service.  The 
Kalamazoo  catalog  shoAvs  you  400  stoves.  We'll  pay  you  the 
dealer’s  commission  if  vou’ll  make  your  oavu  choice. 


Get  the  Factory  Price 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

__  What  happens  when  you  buy  direct  from  the 
Kalamazoo  factory?  At  one  move  you  save  for 
yourself  all  the  commissions  of  the  dealer,  salesmen 
and  jobbers.  You  pay  no  one  to  choose  a  stove  for 
you.  You  are  independent.  You  get  the  reward 
that  independence  always  brings.  You  save  any¬ 
where  from  $5  up  to  $25,  $2,5  or  $40.  These  are 
not  mere  assertions.  These  are  facts.  The  proof 
is  in  letters  from  our  customers.  Head  these  letters. 
You’ll  find  them  in  the  big  book  of  stoves. 

Dealers  Don’t  Give  Free  Trials 
Backed  By  Bank  Bond  Guarantee 

Your  dealer  doesn’t  give  you  a  free  trial.  He  says 
his  word  is  good.  Probably  it  is.  So  is  the  word  of 
the  Kalamazoo  Stove  Company.  We’ve  sold  over 
250,000  stoves.  Our  customers  are  satisfied.  AVe 
believe  this  a  wonderful  record.  And  yet — we  don’t 
say  “buy  the  stove  because  we  claim  it’s  O.  K.”  AVe 
say  “make  the  stove  prove  its  worth  to  you — for  30 
days — in  your  home.”  And  we  back  that  offer  with 
a  legally  binding  bank  bond  guarantee  of  $100,000. 

Pay  Us  As  Convenient 

You  say  your  dealer  wants  to  trust  you — give  you 
time.  So  do  we.  Pay  cash  if  you  like  or  pay  a  little 
at  a  time.  Our  terms  are  what  you  would  arrange. 
They  are  planned  for  your  convenience.  You  will 
approve  of  them. 

We  Ship  the  Same  Day 

your  order  comes  in.  That  means  quick  arrival  of 
your  stove  or  range.  Our  stock  is  large.  Our  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities  are  immense.  No  matter  how 
fast  the  orders  come,  we’re  never  out  of  the  style 
you  want.  Kalamazoo  stoves  are  made  in  400  styles 
and  sizes.  The  fact  that  we  are  always  well  stocked 
in  all  of  them  shows  the  magnitude  of  our  business. 


Look  Over  These 
400  Styles  of  Stoves 

that  we  show  in  the  big 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Book. 
Even  if  you're  determined  to 
buy  elsewhere  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  find  out  how  stoves 
are  made.  You'll  learn  the 
good  points  and  bad  points 
of  stove  making.  This  text 
book  of  stoves  is  free.  You 
are  under  no  obligations  in 
sending  for  it.  We  want 
everybody  to  know  stoves. 
Because  the  more  people 
know  about  stoves  the  more 
Kalamazoo’s  are  bought.  If 
you  don’t  buy  a  Kalamazoo 
now  you  will  in  the  future. 


FREE 


Here’s  a  chance  to  save 
many  dollars  on  a  stove 
purchase.  Send  a  postal  if 
you  wish.  Or  the  coupon  is 
convenient  to  use — and  saves 
time.  Mail  it.  Get  the  big 
Kalamazoo  book.  Study  our 
plan.  Read 
our  o  ff  e  r. 
What  does  300 
days’  approval 
test  mean?  We 
will  tell  you. 
What  is  the 
I<  ala  mazoo 
$100,000  Bank 
Bond  Guarantee? 
We’ll  explain  that 
too.  And  you’ll  see 
the  pictures  showing 
every  detail  of  the 
Kalamazoo  Stoves. 
Write  to  us — mail 
a  letter  today.  Ask 
Queen  Range  {or  Catalog  No.  114. 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

IVe  make  a  full  line  of  Stoves,  Ranges,  Gas  Stoves  and  Furnaces . 
IVc  have  three  catalogs.  Please  ask  for  the  one  you  want. 


Put  a  cross  In  this  square  and 
we’ll  send  Furnace  Catalog,  too. 


□Gas  Stoves  \ 


Mail  the 
Coupon 
Today  \ 
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Tlle  pictures  show  the  uses  of  a  detachable  motor 
a  Side-delivery  Rake.  No.  o — Operating  a  Hay  Loader 
''ood.  No.  (i— On  the  Road  Hauling  a  Log  to  Mill. 


gear  or  frame  used  with  the  farm  engine.  No.  1— (left  to  right)  Running  tl 
in  good  grass.  No.  4 — Displacing  a  Team  on  the  Rope  of  the  Horse  Fork. 


Mower.  No. 
.  5 — Cutting 


- — Working 
Up  the.  Fire 
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THE  GASOLINE  HORSE  AT  WORK. 

The  first  page  pictures  show  a  new  type  of  gaso¬ 
line  tractor,  which  seems  to  be  very  promising.  Here 
we  have  a  gear  or  frame  mounted  on  wheels,  weigh¬ 
ing  from  2,200  to  about  3,000  pounds.  This  gear  or 
frame  is  chain-driven,  and  is  so  arranged  that  any 
make  of  gasoline  engine  can  be  mounted  upon  it.  so 
that  it  may  be  used  for  driving  power.  This  gear  is 
made  by  the  Adams  Husker  Company,  and  their  idea 
was  to  prepare  a  tractor  which  could  employ  any 
form  of  gasoline  engine  which  a  farmer  might  chance 
to  have.  On  many  farms  there  can  already  be  found 
an  engine  of  reasonable  power,  which  is  employed  to 
turn  various  kinds  of  farm  machinery.  The  idea  is 
to  take  this  engine  when  field  work  is  required, 
mount  it  on  the  gear,  and  use  it  wherever  a  gas 
tractor  may  be  employed.  Then  when  the  field  work 
is  done,  the  engine  may  be  removed  and  used  as  be¬ 
fore  for  other  purposes.  An  engine  of  10  horse¬ 
power  has  been  mounted  on  the  lighter  gear,  and  a 
16  horse-power  engine  used  on  the  heavier  machine 
for  plowing,  or  for  running  disk  or  other  harrows. 
The  pictures  show  the  various  uses  to  which  this 
machine  has  been  put.  We  see  it  at  work  in  the 
hayfield  dragging  a  mowing  machine.  Then  it  is 
attached  to  a  side-delivery  rake  for  bunching  up  the 
hay.  Here  is  also  a  picture  showing  the  tractor  oper¬ 
ating  a  hay-loader,  and  throwing  hay  upon  the  load. 
When  this  load  was  completed  it  was  hauled  by  the 
tractor  directly  to 'the  barn,  and  left  with  the  wagon 
tongue  at  the  door.  The  tractor  then  moved  round 
behind  the  load  of  hay,  and  by  pushing  against  it 
shoved  it  directly  into  the  barn.  Then  the  tractor 
was  hitched  to  the  rope  from  the  hay-fork,  and  used 
in  place  of  a  team  of  horses  to  unload  the  hay.  We 
also  see  it  at  work  on  the  road  hauling  a  log,  and 
in  another  place  attached  to  a  buzz-saw  cutting 
wood.  There  are  other  uses  to  which  this  machine 
has  been  put,  and  under  favorable  circumstances  it 
seems  to  give  a  good  account  of  itself.  In  theory 
this  principle  of  using  a  truck  and  detachable  engine 
appears  to  be  a  good  one.  We  understand,  of  course, 
that  nothing  but  continued  and  severe  practical  trial 
will  determine  the  value  of  such  an  implement,  but 
it  seems  evident,  however,  that  the  gasoline  horse  is 
learning  how  to  do  farm  work,  and  that  its  education 
is  growing  from  .day  to  day.  With  such  an  outfit  as 
is  here  pictured,  the  gasoline  horse  may  be  worked 
in  the  field  to  advantage,  and  then  we  may  take  his 
bridle  off,  drive  him  inside  and  put  him  at  useful 
work  under  cover. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  HOTBEDS. 

I  wish  to  obtain  some  practical  information  with 
regard  to  the  construction  and  operation  of  hotbeds. 
I  am  building  a  small  bed  for  raising  lettuce,  radishes, 
etc.,  for  Christmas,  and  also  to  start  young  plants  in, 
such  as  tomatoes,  celery,  eggplant,  peppers,  etc.,  next 
Spring.  About  how  early  would  you  advise  sowing 
such  seeds  to  have  the  plants  for  early  trucking  pur¬ 
poses?  About  how  low  an  outside  temperature  will 
a  properly  constructed  bed  withstand  if  it  contains 
young  plants.  M-  T.  F. 

Hall,  N.  Y. 

Of  the  several  types  of  hotbeds  in  general  use. 
the  sunken  or  pit  type  is,  all  things  considered,  the 
best  for  the  raising  of  early  plants  from  seed.  This 
style  of  bed  is  constructed  by  excavating  a  pit  six 
feet  wide  .and  2%  feet  deep,  and  as  long  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  accommodate  the  number  of  3x6  foot  sash 
it  is  desired  to  use.  The  sides  of  the  pit  are  boarded 
up  with  rough  lumber  nailed  to  posts  which  may 
be  placed  three  feet  or  more  apart.  If  some  degree 
of  permanency  is  desired,  good  material  will  need 
to  be  used;  chestnut  lumber  is  very  serviceable  and 
reasonably  cheap,  spruce  comes  next  in  point  of 
durability  and  cheapness.  The  sides  of  the  pit 
should  be  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  20 
inches  at  the  back  and  12  inches  in  front,  this  will 
provide  ample  pitch  to  the  sash  for  shedding  rain, 
and  also  be  of  sufficient  angle  for  good  construction 
of  the  sun’s  rays  and .  heat,  good  sash  should  be 
used.  Those  with  three  rows  of  10x12  double 
strength  glass  are  much  preferred  to  those  with 
smaller  single  strength  glass,  as  they  are  heavier 
and  more  rigid  and  are  not  so  liable  to  damage  in 
handling  and  by  hail,  besides  they  admit  a  larger 
volume  of  light,  and  gather  more  heat  from  the  sun 
than  can  possibly  be  secured  with  sash  containing 
a  greater  number  of  rows  of  small  glass. 

The  location  of  the  hotbed  should  be  chosen  where 
the  natural  drainage  is  good,  and  if  possible  where 
there  is  a  good  wind-break  at  the  north  side.  If  a 
suitable  sheltered  spot  is  not  available,  then  a  tight 
board  fence  six  feet  high  and  extending  several 
feet  beyond  eacli  end  of  the  hotbed  should  be  erected 
to  break  off  the  cold  north  winds.  Without  such  a 
wind-break  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  raise  early 
plants  successfully  in  the  hotbed.  The  wind-break 
should  be  about  five  feet  away  from  the  north  side 
of  the  frame. 

The  heating  material  for  the  hotbed,  should  be 
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horse  manure  fresh  from  the  stable,  to  which  should 
be  added  when  accessible  one-half  its  bulk  of  forest 
leaves.  If  these  are  not  available  straw  or  hay  may 
be  used.  The  manure  and  added  material  is  to  be 
thoroughly  mixed,  and  formed  into  a  conical  heap 
to  undergo  fermentation.  In  the  formation  of  this 
heap  it  should  be  trodden  down  in  successive  layers 
of  a  foot  in  depth  until  the  heap  is  four  feet,  or 
more  in  height ;  the  base  of  the  heap  should  be  of 
sufficient  diameter  to  insure  good  fermentation  in 
the  severest  Winter  weather.  All  the  material  used 
for  heating  should  be  well  dampened  before  putting 
ii  in  the  pile,  or  the  fermentation  will  not  be  evenly 
distributed.  Care  must  be  taken  that  no  frozen 
material  is  put  in  the  heap,  or  fermentation  will  be 
slow,  and  may  greatly  interfere  with  the  operator's 
plans  of  an  earjy  sowing  of  seed. 

A  few  days  after  the  head  is  formed  a  lively  fer¬ 
mentation  should  take  place.  This  will  be  indicated 
by  the  escaping  steam.  As  soon  as  this  is  plainly 
noticeable  the  heap  should  be  forked  over,  shaking 
out  the  material,  and  re-formed  into  another,  but 
similar  pile.  In  three  or  four  days  the  second  fer¬ 
mentation  will  take  place,  when  it  may  be  placed  in 
the  pit  to  the  depth  of  2 y2  feet,  spreading  the  mate¬ 
rial  out  evenly  and  beating  it  down  with  the  back 
of  the  fork,  also  treading  it  to  a  medium  compact¬ 
ness  with  the  feet  as  the  material  is  put  in.  Be 
sure  to  tread  carefully  around  the  edges  to  see  that 
there  ai’e  no  uneven  or  loose  soft  spots.  The  whole 
bulk  of  heating  material  must  be  as  near  the  same 
solidity  in  all  its  parts  as  possible,  or  the  top  level 
of  the  soil  will  be  of  uneven  depth  and  temperature. 
After  the  heating  material  has  been  placed  in  the 
pit,  the  sash  are  to  be  placed  on  the  frame,  and  a 
thermometer  plunged  into  the  manure.  If  the. work 
has  been  properly  done,  the  heat  will  rise  to  about 
100  degrees  in  a  day  or  two.  This  is  too  hot  for 
almost  any  vegetable  growth ;  besides  the  strong 
steam  emitted  by  the  fermenting  material  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  off  before  the  beginning  of  seed 
sowing.  No  seed  must  be  sown  until  the  violent 
heat  recedes.  Watch  the  thermometer  in  the  ma¬ 
nure  and  as  soon  as  it  goes  down  to  about  90  de¬ 
grees  place  five  inches  of  soil  on  the  manure.  If  it 
is  desired  to  sow  seed  directly  in  the  frame,  this 
soil  should  be  compost,  made  of  two-thirds  good 
garden  loam  and  one-third  well  rotted  manure,  com¬ 
posted  the  previous  Fall  and  placed  u nd^r  shelter  to 
prevent  freezing,  so  it  will  be  available  when  wanted 
for  use.  When  the  soil  has  become  warmed  through 
seed  may  be  sown. 

Eggplant  and  peppers  should  not  be  sown  too 
early,  as  from  their  extreme  tenderness,  they  are 
in  the  early  stage  very  sensitive  and  are  perhaps 
more  easily  damaged,  often  fatally,  than  almost  any 
other  vegetables  grown.  If  the  conditions  are  right, 
eggplant  and  peppers  should  be  ready  for  setting 
out  in  about  60  days  from  the  sowing  of  the  seed, 
and  as  the  plants  should  not  be  put  o'ut  in  the  open- 
ground  before  June  1,  the  seed  should  not  be  sown 
much  before  the  first  day  of  April.  Tomatoes  may 
be  sown  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  bed. 
Many  gardeners  practice  much  earlier  sowing  for 
their  early  or  first  crop  tomatoes,  but  unless  pots 
are  available  and  facilities  at  hand  for  the  proper 
handling  and  care  of  the  plants,  T  could  never  see 
much  advantage  in  extremely  early  sowing. 

Early  celery  will  have  to  be  started  March  the 
first,  and  only  the  self-blancliing  kinds  grown.  Seed 
for  Fall  and  Winter  crop  is  sown  later.  The  White 
Plume  and  other  self-blanching  sorts  may  be  sown 
April  5-10,  and  the  green  sorts  May  10-15.  The 
April-sown  celery  will  not  require  bottom  heat, 
while  the  May-sown  seed  may  be  made  in  the  open 
ground  without  any  protection. 

The  question  of  how  many  degrees  of  outside  cold 
eggplant,  peppers  aud  tomatoes  will  stand  depends 
much  on  the  condition  of  (lie  hotbed.  If  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  the  heating  material  is  going  on  properly,  an 
outside  temperature  of  20  degrees  or  even  lower 
would  do  no  harm,  if  the  sash  are  covered  with  bur¬ 
lap  or  other  good  mats,  whereas  if  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  heating  material  prevails,  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  only  a  few  degrees  below  freezing  will  do 
much  damage.  The  beds  can  be  made  warmer  and 
safer  by  banking  earth  up  around  the  outside  of 
the  ■frame.  A  night  temperature  of  68-70  degrees, 
and  a  day  temperature  of  80-90  degrees  is  about 
right  for  eggplant  and  peppers,  and  the  nearer  this 
temperature  is  reached  and  maintained  the  better 
they  will  thrive.  Tomatoes  will  also  thrive  in  this 
temperature,  but  they  are  more  hardy,  and  quickly 
adapt  themselves  to  a  lower  and  more  varied  tem¬ 
perature.  Celery  will  germinate  and  grow  better  in 
a  temperature  ranging  55-60  degrees. 

Strict  attention  must  be  paid  to  watering  and  ven¬ 
tilation  at  all  times.  Water  only  on  bright  sunshiny 
days,  and  before  noon  if  possible,  being  careful  to 
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apply  just  enough  and  to  get  the  young  plants  dried 
before  night,  as  no  plant  likes  to  go  to  bod.  figura¬ 
tively  speaking,  with  wet  clothes  on.  All  the  seed 
houses  catalogue  frost-proof  mats  covered  with  bur¬ 
lap  or  other  material.  Everyone  operating  hotbeds 
should  provide  as  many  as  required  for  use  on  the 
sash  on  all  nights  when  temperature  is  likely  to  go 
down  to  or  below  freezing.  k. 


LIME  AND  THE  POTATO  CROP. 

At  different  times  I  have  seen  discussions  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  lime  on  land  where  potatoes  were  to  be 
planted.  I  am  intending  to  plant  some  land,  newly 
turned  sod,  next  year,  and  I  had  intended  to  lime  the 
land  well  to  kill  the  worms.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  effect  this  wduld  have  on  the  potatoes.  Will  it 
cause  scab?  Is  there  any  way  to  treat  the  seed  pota¬ 
toes  to  prevent  scab?  If  it  will  not  do  to  use  lime 
what  can  I  do  to  kill  the  worms  in  the  sod?  A.  L.  n. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

Do  not  use  the  lime  on  this  land  when  planting 
potatoes.  Lime  has  very  little  value  in  killing  in¬ 
sects.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  worms  would  he  in¬ 
jured  by  liming.  In  fact  there  is  very  little  in  the 
theory  of  destroying  injurious  insects  by  the  use  of 
lime,  ashes  or  potash  unless  you  use  enough  to  do 
the  soil  more  harm  than  good.  A  heavy  application 
of  lime  might  destroy  some  of  the  earth  or  “angle'.’ 
worms,  but  there  is  no  good  reason  why  you  should 
try  to  destroy  them,  for  they  are  useful  to  the  soil 
and  do  not  injure  plants.  We  have  explained  tlm 
relations  between  lime  and  potato  scab  many  times. 
The  scab  is  a  germ  disease.  It  may  be  introduced 
by  germs  living  on  the  potato  seed  or  in  the  soil. 
These  germs  are  more  active  in  an  alkaline  soil  and 
less  so  where  the  soil  is  acid.  That  is  why  there 
is  usually  less  scab  when  a  green  crop  like  rye  or 
clover  is  plowed  under  for  potatoes.  This  green 
crop  is  likely  to  sour  the  land  somewhat  and  when 
it  does  so  the  scab  germs  are  less  active.  On  the 
other  hand,  lime  and  manure — especially  horse  ma¬ 
nure  act  to  make  the  soil  alkaline  and  thus  increase 
the  scab  if  any  germs  of  the  disease  are  present. 
It  is  possible  to  destroy  all  or  most  (ff  the  scab 
germs  which  are  on  the  seed  by  soaking  the  seed 
tubers  in  a  solution  of  formalin.  Dusting  these 
pieces  with  powdered  sulphur  will  also  help.  But 
even  if  the  seed  pieces  are  treated  in  this  way  should 
there  be  any  scab  germs  in  the  soil  the  crop  will  be 
scabby  if  the  conditions  are  right  for  the  germs  to 
work.  Lime  is  one  of  the  things  which  make  these 
•conditions  right.  While  thei’e  are  some  reports  of 
success  in  using  lime  on  potatoes  as  general  advice 
we  strongly  advise  lime  for  other  crops. 


A  CORN  PRIZE  FAILURE. 

I  have  worked  hard  to  have  something  fine  for 
the  Corn  Exposition  this  Fall,  but  without  avail.  A 
clover  sod.  a  good  one.  was  well  turned  over  late  in 
the  Fall  and,  when  worked  this  Spring,  had  a  pro¬ 
ductive  look  and  a  wholesome  smell,  and  gave  prom¬ 
ise  of  golden  fruitage.  This  acre — “ray  prize  acre"'— 
was  not  neglected.  Harrowed  five  times,  enriched 
with  the  best  of  fertilizers — 1,600  pounds — smoothed 
with  a  plank  crusher  and  reharrowed,  it  looked,  as 
the  girls  say,  “perfectly  splendid.”  It  was  planted 
with  the  best  seed  on  earth — the  seedmau’s  word 
but  some  never  came  up ;  it  was  cold  and  wet,  so  1 
transplanted  200  hills  and  secured  a  good  stand. 
This  I  cultivated  night  and  day.  The  drought  came. 
A  crust  formed;  this  I  pulverized,  or  tried  to.  Three 
times  I  hoed  the  corn.  I  thinned  it  out.  I  pulled 
off  the  suckers.  I  applied  liquid  manure.  I  coaxed 
it.  I  even  watered  some  of  it  with  my  tears!  I 
prayed  over  it  and  asked  my  neighbors  to.  But 
that  corn,  like  a  balky  mule,  stood  still,  it  wouldn't 
grow.  So  here  I  am  without  an  ear  for  exhibition. 

I  am  not  a  profane  man,  but,  for  once,  I  would 
like  the  privilege  of  swearing.  At  the  corn?  Oh,  no; 
but  at  clay  ground.  My  acre  was  clay.  It  looked 
like  good  clay,  and  is,  no  doubt,  good  clay  to  make 
bricks  of.  My  hopes  for  a  prize  have  all  vanished. 
No  silver  cup  with  my  name  inscribed  upon  it  will 
now  greet  the  eyes  of  my  posterity  to  inform  them 
of  my  corn-raising  triumphs.  Thus  am  I  humiliated 
by  clay;  and  so  I  swear — or  affirm — that  all  clay 
land  should  go  to  grass  and  small  grains. 

Vermont.  l.  w.  pekt. 

It.  N.-Yh — Perhaps  that  clay  soil  needs  the  title 
of  L.  L.  I). — lime,  legumes  and  drainage.  Mr.  Beet 
had  the  legumes  in  the  clover,  but  underdraius  and 
lime  would  change  the  character  of  that  clay.  We 
have  known  lime  to  spoil  a  brick-making  clay  so  you 
could  not  make  it  bake  hard. 

Never  grow  turnips,  radishes  and  cabbage  in  rota¬ 
tion  on  the  same  ground,  as  they  are  subject  to  some 
of  the  same  diseases  and  other  enemies.  Starve  out 
fungi  and  insects  by  rotation  with  non-cruciferous  crops. 

A  starling’s  nest  on  a  sheep’s  back  was  reported  re¬ 
cently  by  an  English  paper;  it  was  made  of  twigs  and 
moss  nestled  down  in  the  wool,  and  contained  three 
young  fledglings.  We  are  not  told  liow  the  parent  biros 
kept  track  of  their  migratory  home. 


my. 
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STARTING  AN  EVERGREEN  NURSERY. 


Seedlings  Rather  than  Seeds. 

A  recent  correspondent,  IT.  W.  P.,  Detroit, 
asks  for  information  that  will  aid  him  to 


Me., 
start  an 
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green  hedge  is  that  it  is  beautiful  all  the  year  round. 
It  will  withstand  any  temperature;  but  the  privet 
succumbs  at  zero  or  less  and  then  starts  anew  from 
the  roots.  philip  snyder. 


evergreen  nursery.  The  plan  of  II.  W.  P.  is,  no 
doubt,  based  on  economy ;  lie  wishes  to,  be  at  no  ex¬ 
pense  except  for  seed — perhaps  not  even  that  if  ever¬ 
greens  are  abundant  near  him.  But  if  he  is  without 
experience  with  seedlings  (as  seems  evident),  and 
has  none  of  the  apparatus  for  starting  such  a  nurs¬ 
ery,  he  would  better  let  it  alone.  Let  him  select 
good  ground,  buy  young  trees  at  least  once  trans¬ 
planted,  and  then  give  liis  stock  the  best  of  care. 
Me  will  soon  have  a  nursery  with  no  serious  loss  of 
stock,  and  will  find  pleasure  in  the  development  and 
cultivation  of  the  trees,  and  profit  also  in  their  sale 
to  nearby  customers,  and  to  more  dis¬ 
tant  customers  when  he  learns  to  dig, 
pack  and  ship  successfully. 

As  this  inquirer  lives  in  Maine,  where 
plenty  of  small  evergreens  can  no  doubt 
be  had  for  the  digging,  he  would  bet¬ 
ter  invest  in  them  than  to  try  to  start 
a  nursery  from  seeds.  If  dug  and 
transplanted  from  a  wild  state  he  will 
lose  a  good  many,  perhaps  a  third  or 
half,  but  that  is  better  than  for  an  in¬ 
experienced  man  to  try  to  start  a  nurs¬ 
ery  from  seeds  alone.  The  objection  to 
the  latter  plan  is  that  the  gathering  of 
cones,  the  separation  of  the  seeds  from 
the  cones,  planting  at  just  the  right 
time,  with  the  care  of  the  tender  .seed¬ 
lings  for  several  years,  requires  train¬ 
ing,  experience,  good  judgment  and 
many  appliances  for  transplanting, 
shading  and  other  cares  which  a  novice 
will  find  hard  to  master.  The  most 
delicate  treatment  is  required  all  along 
the  line.  The  seedlings,  as  they  appear  above  ground, 
are  exceedingly  tender,  and  must  be  shaded  more  or 
less;  too  much  sunshine  will  kill  them  outright  and 
too  little  will  stunt  and  dwarf.  How  to  sow  the  seed, 
in  drills  or  not;  how  far  apart;  when  to  thin  out; 
when  to  transplant;  when  to  shade  them;  what 
care  to  give  in  Winter — all  these  are  practical  ques¬ 
tions  which  for  a  novice  to  solve  will  discourage  him 
very  soon  and  make  him  wonder  why  anybody  has 
succeeded  at  the  business. 

But  there  are  certain  nurserymen  who,  by  long 
study  and  practice,  and  some  failures,  have  learned 
how  to  do  it,  and  who  plant  and  raise  millions  of 
them,  and  then  sell  at  really  low  prices — places  that 
enable  almost  any  intelligent  man  to  raise  them  suc¬ 
cessfully  after  being  once  transplanted, 
lings  without  being  transplanted  can  be 
bought  and  grown,  but  the  percentage 
of  loss  will  always  he  much  more  than 
to  buy  those  once  transplanted,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion  are  much  the  cheapest.  In  good 
ground  and  with  good  care  with  trans¬ 
plants  the  loss  will  rarely  exceed  10 
per  cent.,  and  in  two  or  three  seasons 
the  grower  has  something  lie  can  rec¬ 
ommend  for  hedges,  and  at  a  price  that 
will  pay  him  a  profit.  Small  ever¬ 
greens  have  been  advancing  in  price 
during  the  last  four  years,  but  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  when  two  feet  high  or  more 
will  bring  an  ample  profit.  No  costly 
greenhouses,  no  shading  apparatus,  no 
system  of  costly  waterworks  will  be 
needed  to  start  a  small  nursery  of  Nor¬ 
way  spruce  plants  12  or  15  inches  high, 
and  once  transplanted.  Water  freely 
when  they  are  planted,  and  if  dry 
weather  follows,  mulching  will  he  an 
aid  to  success.  It  hardly  needs  men- 
lion  that  all  weeds  should  be  destroyed 
and  the  ground  kept  mellow,  either  by 
the  spade,  the  hoe,  or  the  cultivator.  Once  started 
and  started  right  evergreens  are  hardy  and  long 
lived,  and  though  tall  growers  naturally,  they  are, 
easily  dwarfed  by  cutting  back  and  kept  at  any  de-, 
sired  height. 

1  lie  taste  for  evergreen  hedges  and  evergreen  trees 
is  advancing  each  year,  and  is  a  healthy  sign  of  prog¬ 
ress.  No  hedge  ever  planted  can  equal  the  ever- 
gi een  in  beauty  or  utility.  I  know  of  a  Norway 
spruce  planted  44  years  ago  and  still  doing  well, 
though  suffering  some  by  too  many  changes  of  own- 
‘‘■s.  Some  nurserymen  are  booming  the  California 
privet  as  being  something  admirable,  but  during  the 
;  1  years  of  the  Norway  spruce,  mentioned  above,  the 
*  alifornia  privet  would  have  been  frozen  down  to 
tile  ground  live  or  six  times,  while  as  soon  as  frost 
comes  it  loses  color  and  becomes  dull  and  dingy,  with 
'■inch  loss  of  foliage.  The  great  merit  of  the  ever- 


A  CONSIDERATION  OF  PLOWING. 

Part  III. 

Another  requisite  of  good  plowing  is  dependent 
on  the  fact  that  the  best  crop  yields  are  contingent 
on  a  close  capillary  connection  between  the  soil  and 
the  subsoil.  This  capillary  connection  is  always 
broken  by  plowing,  but  its  re-establishment  may  be 
made  sure  by  either  one  of  two  ways,  either  by 
plowing  long  enough  beforehand  for  the  connection 
to  become  established,  or  by  stirring  (disking)  the 
ground  before  plowing  so  that  the  soil  which  falls 


Now,  this  suggests  the  thought  that  as  a  rule  we 
do  not  appreciate  fully  the  value  of  water.  Conse¬ 
quently  we  plow  only  to  prepare  a  seed-bed,  whereas 
we  should  plow  with  the  additional  purpose  of  con¬ 
serving  moisture.  If  we  had  any  adequate  idea  of 
what  an  enormous  amount  of  water  it  takes  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  crop,  how  slowly  water  percolates  to  its  place 
of  storage  in  the  subsoil,  and  how  alarmingly  rapid 
is  its  rate  of  evaporation  if  the  storehouse  is  un¬ 
protected  we  certainly  would  do  all  we  could  to 
prevent  the  loss.  Ax  it  is,  the  Springtime  is  usually 
wet,  at  least  the  rains  are  frequent;  and  if  the 
ground  gets  dry,  why  the  next  rain  will  wet  it.  We 
see  no  deeper  than  the  furrow  slice.  We  do  not  see 
that  when"  the  soil  gets  dry  between  rains  it  does 
so  only  after  tons  and  tons  of  water  have  been 
pumped  up  from  the  subsoil  by  capillarity  and  evap¬ 
orated  ;  and  when  the  destructive 
drought  of  August  or  July  is  upon  us 
it  never  occurs  to  us  that  its  destruct¬ 
iveness  is  due  to  the  loss  of  water  from 
the  subsoil  in  March  and  April.  And 
yet  such  is  the  case.  We  are  like  a  man 
who  uses  ice  from  his  icehouse  in  Win¬ 
ter  instead  of  from  his  pond. 

When  we  learn  to  put  a  higher  value 
on  the  water  in  that  storehouse — the 
subsoil — when  we  learn  to  plow  to  con¬ 
serve  moisture  as  well  as  to  prepare  a 
seed  bed,  then  will  we  plow  more  deep¬ 
ly  and  carefully,  and  most  of  us  who 
now  plow  late  in  the  Spring  will  plow 
much  earlier,  or  even  in  the  Autumn 
before.  h.  e.  mern. 


MILCII  GOATS  ON  EXHIBITION.  Fig.  421).  (See  Page  1140.) 


into  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  is  fine  and  well  mixed 
with  any  litter  present.  In  many  places  farmers  do 
not  seem  to  realize  the  importance  of  a  close  capil¬ 
lary  union  between  soil  and  subsoil.  They  will  tell 
you  that  straw  or  coarse  manure  will  “fire"  the  crop 
unless  the  season  be  wet,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
know  that  firing  is  due  to  the  inability  of  the  water 
in  the  subsoil  to  get  into  the  furrow  slice  where  it 
could  be  utilized  by  the  plant.  I  have  seen  Timothy 
sod  turned  over  in  the  Spring,  and  the  plowman 
thought  he  was  doing  a  splendid  job.  Certainly  it 
did  turn  over  beautifully,  and  the  furrows  were 
straight;  but  the  capillary  connection  between  soil 
and  subsoil  was  efficiently  prevented  for  months. 
To  do  a  good  job  of  plowing  takes  time.  A  plow 
Even  seed-  which  is  deep  in  the  ground  has  a  heavy  draft, -and 


WATER  SUPPLY  FROM  SPRING. 

I  have  read  the  article  on  how  to  build 
a  septic  tank.  Will  you  tell  me  iu  detail 
just  what  to  do  about  the  water  supply 
of  a  large  farm,  under  the  following  con¬ 
ditions.-  About  4.000  feet  from  our  main  house  we  have 
a  fine  spring,  or  series  of  springs,  on  a  hillside,  about 
In  feet  above  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  an  equal  dis¬ 
tance  above  the  barn,  vegetable  garden,  etc.  We  wish 
to  get  our  whole  water  supply  from  these  springs,  and 
we  are  proposing  to  build  a  reservoir  of  stone  or  con¬ 
crete  beside  the  springs,  and  run  an  old  iron  pipe  to  the 
house  and  barn.  We  need  water  for  four  or  five  bath¬ 
rooms  in  several  houses,  for  our  barn,  and  for  our 
vegetable  and  flower  garden.  IIow  large  a  reservoir 
would  you  build,  of  what  material,  and  in  what  way? 
How  large  a  pipe  would  you  use?  And  what  other 
practical  suggestions  can  you  give  us?  Also,  if  we  get 
the  water  for  our  barn  from  another  source,  how  would 


this  affect  the  size  of  the  reservoir  and 


pipe?  As  we 


ITREBIiED  SAANEN 


DOE  AND  A  COMMON 
Page  1140). 


DOE.  Fig.  4.40 


to  plow  deeply  and  make  a  record  for  rapid  work 
at  the  same  time  is  exceedingly  difficult.  It  is 
much  easier,  therefore,  to  do  a  satisfactory  joh  in 
the  Fall  than  in  the  Spring.  There  is  always  in  the 
Spring  the  hurry  to  get  the  crop  in.  Therefore,  if 
the  plow  is  cutting  a  deep  furrow,  and  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  occasionally  to  rest  the  team,  there  is  a.  tre¬ 
mendous  temptation  to  let  it  run  just  a  half  inch 
shallower.  It  would  surprise  you  how  much  lighter 
it  makes  the  draft,  and  the  difference  in  the  time 
of  planting  the  crop  will  make  as  much  difference 
in  the  yield  as  the  depth  of  plowing  will  now.  any¬ 
way.  This  argument  is  perfectly  valid  at  that  time, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  an  earlier  and  deeper 
plowing  would  not  produce  better  results  than  either 
of  the  alternatives  just  mentioned.  Furthermore 
the  soil  often  becomes  so  dry  at  corn  planting  time 
that  a  good  job  of  plowing  is  impossible. 


are  so  far  from  the  springs,  every  half  inch  in  the  size 
ot  the  pipe  means  a  large  additional  expense.  A.  L.  K. 

New  York. 

I  would  first  ascertain,  by  timing  their  flow,  the 
amount  of  water  that  can  be  depended  upon  from 
the  springs,  and  if  the  supply  will  equal  the  demand, 
which  can  be  closely  ascertained  by  al¬ 
lowing  one  barrel  for  each  person, 
where  bathtubs  and  closets  are  used, 
and  one-half  barrel  for  each  head  of 
live  stock,  per  day.  I  would  build  con¬ 
crete  reservoirs,  Sxl2  feet  and  6  feet 
deep;  these  reservoirs  to  have  con¬ 
crete  covers  6  inches  thick,  with  a  man¬ 
hole  20  inches  square  in  the  top.  Such 
reservoirs  would  be  proof  against 
snakes,  frogs,  muskrats,  etc.,  and  would 
store  about  130  barrels  of  water  each. 
I  would  also  recommend  1)4 -inch  gal¬ 
vanized  pipe,  supplied  with  cut-off 
valves  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends, 
and  tees  and  plugs  placed  every  500 
feet  along  the  line.  These  would  per¬ 
mit  the  pumping  of  sediment  out  of  the 
line,  in  sections,  at  any  time.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  have  any 
high  points  in  the  line  of  pipe  where 
air  can  accumulate  and  retard  or  stop 
the  flow  of  water.  If  such  high  points 
cannot  be  avoided,  stand  pipes  having 
thumb  cocks  inserted  should  be  put  in 
and  their  upper  ends  carefully  pro¬ 
tected  from  frost.  Air  accumulating  in  the  liue  pipe 
at  these  points  can  be  let  out  through  these  stand 
Pipes-  At  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  the  water  should 
be  discharged  into  a  pneumatic  tank  of  about  500- 
gallon  capacity,  or  100-gallon  pneumatic  tanks 
should  be  placed  in  each  house.  If  the  fall  is  40 
feet,  a  pressure  gauge  would  indicate  about  17 
pounds  pressure  when  the  water  is  at  rest,  and  as 
the  water  in  a  1  Vi -inch  pipe  4,000  feet  long  weighs 
2. .>00  pounds,  it  is  necessary  to  have  pneumatic  pres¬ 
sure  to  insure  smooth,  active  flow  at  the  faucets  and 
to  take  off  the  strain  which  falls  upon  a  pipe  of  that 
size  and  length  where  the  discharge  is  direct.  One 
and  One-quarter-inch  pipe  of  that  fall  and  length  will 
carry  150  barrels  of  water  per  day.  g.-w. 

Barbados  growers  will  experiment  in  shipping  melons 
to  New* York.  It  costs  25  cents  each  to  ship  and  handle 
these  melons. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  Questions  on  a  soparate  pioce  of  paper.! 

Sowing  Onions  in  the  Fall. 

I  have  been  told  to  sow  onion  seed  in 
the  Fall.  Is  it  logical?  d.  s. 

The  Fall  sowing  of  onion  seed  is  reg¬ 
ularly  and  extensively  practiced  in  the 
South,  but  is  practiced- to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent  only  in  the  North,  as  it  requires  a 
well-drained  and  sheltered  soil,  and  every 
trucker  does  not  have  that  kind  of  soil 
and  location  at  his  command.  It  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  that  these  two  condi¬ 
tions  be  present,  or  the  crop  will  not  with¬ 
stand  the  Winter.  The  time  of  sowing  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  varying  with 
locality.  In  the  latitude  of  New  York, 
the  sowing  may  be  made  from  the  tenth 
to  twentieth  of  September,  further  North 
earlier,  further  South  later.  They  will 
net  always  go  safely  through  the  Winter, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  soil  con¬ 
ditions,  but  the  effort  is  well  worth  all 
the  risk,  and  trifling  expense  for  seed, 
etc.,  for  when  they  do  withstand  the 
Winter,  they  will  make  marketable  green 
onions  almost  by  the  time  the  soil  is  dry 
enough  for  Spring  seeding,  and  the  crop 
as  a  rule  is  better  than  from  sets.  Sow 
the  seed  in  rows  10  to  15  inches  apart, 
and  at  the  rate  of  about  six  pounds  to 
the  acre.  As  soon  as  the  young  onions 
are  large  enough  to  make  the  rows  easily 
distinguishable,  cultivation  should  begin, 
and  be  continued  at  intervals  of  eight  to 
10  days  as  late  as  weather  conditions  will 
permit.  When  grown  in  small  quantities, 
thus  making  Winter  mulching  practicable, 
a  light  covering  of  straw  or  salt  hay  will 
be  quite  helpful  in  bringing  the  crop 
safely  through  the  Winter,  but  it  must 
be  removed  as  soon  as  growth  starts  in 
the  Spring.  K. 

Preparing  for  Winter. 

Storing  Cabbage. — A  convenient  meth¬ 
od  of  storing  cabbage,  where  the  crop 
does  not  call  for  a  large  storage  bouse, 
is  in  pits  about  two  feet  deep,  with  sides 
of  brick,  stone,  concrete  or  wood.  Such 
pits  are  from  eight  to  18  feet  wide,  and 
covered  with  a  roof,  on  which  strawy 
horse  manure  is  placed.  There  should  be 
small  cupolas  or  ventilating  shafts  and 
the  pit  must  be  built  in  a  well-drained 
place.  Cabbage  may  also  be  buried  with¬ 
out  a  regular  pit.  One  common  method 
is  to  draw  a  furrow,  six  or  eight  inches 
deep,  pull  the  plants  and  set  them  in  the 
furrow  heads  down.  A  furrow  is  then 
thrown  from  each  si<l<j,  covering  the  heads 
about  a  foot  deep.  In  a  cold  locality, 
three  or  four  inches  of  manure  may  be 
thrown  over  the  ridge.  Still  another 
plan  is  to  place  the  heads  on  top  of  the 
ground,  in  a  well-drained  place.  The 
heads  ;ire  inverted,  or  preferably  laid  on 
their  sides,  with  the  outside  leaves  un¬ 
derneath,  in  rows  three  heads  wide.  The 
rows  are  put  running  up  and  down  the 
slope,  to  provide  drainage.  A  two-horse 
plow  is  then  used  to  draw  two  furrows 
on  each  side  of  the  windrow,  throwing 
all  the  soil  possible  over  the  cabbage. 
Shovels  are  used  to  finish  the  covering, 
to  a  depth  of  about  six  inches  and  when 
hard  freezing  begins  a  little  horse  man¬ 
ure  may  be  thrown  over  the  top.  While 
a  layer  one  or  two  heads  wide  may  he 
placed  on  top  of  the  three-head  wind¬ 
row,  this  adds  much  to  the  labor  of  cov¬ 
ering.  A  windrow  three  heads  wide  and 
one  bead  deep  is  quite  easily  covered. 
All  buried  cabbage  is  hard  to  got  out  in 
very  cold  weather  but  it  is  quite  possible 
to  take  it  out  on  mild  days,  storing  in 
barn  or  cellar  till  needed. 

A  regular  cabbage  house,  double-walled, 
with  conveniences  for  storing  the  heads 
in  racks  or  bins,  is  quite  expensive,  but 
necessary  where  large  crops  are  handled. 
The  requisites  for  storing  cabbage,  under 
all  conditions,  are  the  same ;  low  temp¬ 
erature,  which  arrests  decay  ;  moisture,  to 
keep  the  cabbage  crisp;  abundant  ventil¬ 
ation,  which  prevents  excessive  moisture, 
and  prevention  of  hard  freezing.  A  little 
frost  will  not  hurt,  but  a  regular  freeze 
may  destroy  the  cabbage. 

Winter  Squash  must  be  stored  in 
a  temperature  above  50  degrees.  Special 
buildings  are  prepared  for  this  purpose, 
where  the  sfluash  are  stored  in  bins  or 
on  racks.  They  are  cut  with  short  stems 
before  hard  frost,  and  handled  carefully. 


The  same  conditions  arc  favorable  for 
storing  sweet  potatoes,  so  the  two  are 
often  kept  in  the  same  house. 

Celery  Storage. — Hotbeds  and  cold 
frames  ai*e  quite  satisfactory  for  storing 
celery.  They  may  either  he  dug  out 
deeper,  or  have  auother  set  of  boards  on 
top.  to  give  the  required  height.  The 
plants  are  set  in  the  frame  close  to¬ 
gether,  and  then  covered  with  boards 
lapped  to  shed  rain.  In  very  cold  local¬ 
ities  such  frames  are  covered  with  sash, 
over  which  are  mats  covered  with  hoards. 
Ventilation  must  be  given  on  warm  days 
by  blocking  up  the  sash.  Celery  is  also 
stored  satisfactorily  in  trenches,  with  the 
hoards  used  in  blanching  nailed  in  V- 
sliape  and  placed  over  the  top.  If  warm 
weather  follows  the  troughs  are  blocked 
up  to  admit  air.  When  frost  comes  a 
light  furrow  is  thrown  up  along  the 
boards,  and  later  manure  is  thrown  over 
them,  but  this  trench  plan  is  usually 
adopted  when  the  crop  is  to  be  sold  early 
in  the  Winter.  Tops  of  celery  should 
always  be  dry  when  it  is  stored,  and  some 
soil  is  lifted  with  the  plants.  It  must  be 
stored  before  hard  freezing. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


HAY  MAKING  IN  NORWAY 

A  friend  of  ours  who  has  a  little  place 
in  the  country  hired  a  Norwegian  work¬ 
man,  who  claimed  that  he  was  a  farmer 
and  knew  all  about  farm  work.  There 
were  about  two  acres  of  hay  to  cut  on  the 
place,  and  our  friend  turned  his  farmer 
loose  at  the  proper  time.  lie  came  home 
to  find  a  surprising  sight.  A  number  of 
swaths  of  hay  had  been  cut  by  hand 
around  the  field,  and  the  grass  had  all 
been  picked  up  by  hand  and  piled  on  the 
fence,  looking  very  much  like  a  week’s 
washing  hung  out  on  the  line.  Our 
friend  had  never  seen  hay  dried  in  that* 
way  before,  but  the  Norwegian,  with 
many  gestures  and  many  unpronounceable 
words,  explained  that  that  was  the  way 
they  did  it  in  his  home  country.  He  had 
his  way,  and  as  the  weather  was  fine,  he 
turned  out  a  magnificent  quality  of  hay. 
Now  we  find  in  a  report  of  Consul  Holder 
of  Christiania,  an  account  of  hay  crops  in 
Norway,  and  the  following  statement  is 
made  about  the  method  of  curing  the  hay 
crop.  It  would  appear  therefore  that 
our  Norwegian  friend  was  true  to  the 
methods  of  his  native  land,  and  he  cer¬ 
tainly  produced  a  crop  of  bay  which  the 
oows  greatly  enjoyed : 

Besides  the  usual  method  of  curing  hay 
by  stacking  it,  many  Norwegian  farmers 
use  rows  of  wooden  stakes,  each  about 
seven  feet  high  and  six  feet  apart,  upon 
which  four  or  five  rows  of  wire,  or  occa¬ 
sionally  strong  twine,  are  strung,  the 
lowest  row  being  about  18  inches  from 
the  ground.  The  direction  of  the  rows 
of  stakes  is  determined  by  the  direction 
of  the  prevailing  winds,  the  sun’s  rays, 
or  the  lay  of  the  land,  and  their  distance 
apart  by  the  amount  of  hay  to  be  har¬ 
vested.  As  the  hay  is  mowed,  women  and 
children  hang  it  over  the  rows  of  wire 
or  twine.  As  the  lowest  row  is  clear 
from  the  ground  no  dampness  affects  it 
and  the  top  row  keeps  off  the  rain  to  a 
large  extent.  The  hay  must  be  sufficient¬ 
ly  well  hung  to  withstand  the  wind,  hut 
this  is  much  simpler  than  it  seems.  After 
it  has  hung  from  three  to  six  day  it  is 
gathered  in  the  usual  way  by  hay  wagons. 
As  these  wagons  have  very  small  wheels 
and  are  close  to  the  ground,  no  pitching 
is  required,  and  women  and  children  are 
able  to  do  the  work  very  easily,  as  the 
rows  are  comparatively  close  to  the 
ground. 

The  advantage  of  this  method,  aside 
from  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  ac¬ 
complished,  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  hay  is  dried  and  cured  by  its  thor¬ 
ough  exposure  to  the  sun  and  wind  in 
place  of  being  massed  together  on  damp 
ground.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  in  many 
parts  of  Norway  there  are  only  a  few 
days  of  sunny  or  dry  weather,  the  method 
is  successful  where  almost  any  other 
process  would  cause  the  hay  to  rot  or 
mold. 


Halls:  “What  are  you  doing  now?” 
Gall :  “Oh,  I’m  making  a  house-to-house 
canvass  to  ascertain  why  people  don’t 
want  to  buy  a  new  patent  clothes- 
wringer.” — Chicago  News. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adr. 


The  Bastian 
“Oregon” 
Pruning  Hook 


Operates  with  a  simple 
pump-gun  action  upon 
a  most  powerful  com¬ 
pound  leverage  enabl¬ 
ing  you  to  cut,  with  a 
quick  pull,  a  small  twig  or 
a  limb  an  inch  thick.  I  his 
pruning  hook  is  light  but 
very  strong,  powerful  and 
durable.  The  natural 
position  of  your  hands  on 
the  pole-handle  gives  ease,  speed 
and  accuracy  of  operation.  All 
side-strain  is  eliminated  as  the 
compound  leverage  principle 
places  the  strain  denghwise  of 
the  pole.  The  perfectly  tem¬ 
pered  and  ground  Sheffield 
Tool  Steel  blade  makes  a  clean, 
smooth  cut — there’s  no  chance 
for  it  to  pinch  or  bind. 

The  Bastian 
“Oregon” 
Fruit  Picker 


gets  the  fruit  that’s  “way. 
out  of  reach”  of  your  hand 
and picksitwithout  bruising 
in  the  slightest.  You  need  this 
handy  fruit  picker.  It  will 
•oon  save  enough  fruit  to  pay 
a  big  profit. 


The  Bastian 
“Oregon” 

Pruning  Shears 


These  shears  work  with 
the  same  easy  but 
powerful  compound 
action  as  the  prun¬ 
ing  hook.  They  are 
especially  adapted  for 
cutting  out  water  sprouts 
and  suckers,  heading  back 
young  trees,  trimming 
hedges,  berry  bushes,  etc. 

Try  These  Orchard  f 
Tools 


»» 


Bastian  “Oregon 
Orchard  Tools  are 

carefully  made  of  the 
best  materials.  They 
are  reasonable  in  price 
and  guaranteed. 
Made  in  all  lengths. 

If  the  local  dealer  cannot 
supply  you  with  these  tools, 
do  not  accept  substitutes. 
Write  to  us  and  we’ll  send 
prices  and  the  name  of  the 
nearest  dealer  who  can  supply 
you  or  we’ll  ship  direct. 
Try  Bastian  “Oregon” 
Tools  before  buying  others. 

Write  today 
circular. 


for  descriptive 


STOREY  MFG.  CO., 


1540  Macadam  Road 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


TO  KILL 


San  Jose  Scale 

USE 

Bergenport  Brand  Sulphur 


The  best  sulphur  for  Lime  Sulphur 


Solution. 
Writo  to 


_  _  __.r  .  P 

Combines  easily  and  quickly  with  lime 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  &  CO. 
BEIIGENI’OKT  SULPHDK  WORKS 
100  William  Street,  New  York 

SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  ( 

Jarvis  Spraying  t'ompountl  lias  no  superior.  Buy 
from  the  manuiacturors  direct  and  save  money.  A 

fiallon  of  Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  makes  16  gal- 
ons  of  spray.  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water. 
Sold  in  1)1)1.  lots  (60  gallons),  30  cents  per  gallon. 
References — J.  H.  Bale,  the  "Peach  King,"  or  Prof. 
Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  They 
will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  better. 

The  J.T.  Robertson  Co.,  Dept.  R,  Manchester, Conn. 

San  Jose  Scale  Killer 

KIL-O-SCALE  is  the.  most  reliable  rem¬ 
edy  for  scale .  Ready  lor  use  by  simply  mix¬ 
ing  with  water.  Also  Lime  sulphur  and 
Spraying  Outfits.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Standard  Apple  Barrels 

Car  lots  or  loss.  ROBT.  GILLIES,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


&  Kelly’sTREES 


l>lr*ct  to  Planter  from  5ur»crlea 
1  Wholesale  Price*. 

We  have  no  agauta.  Write  for  owl 
Catalogue  ami  gave  half  on  agent*’  prices.  I 
Wc  grow  our  own  traea  and  sell  you! 
r only  sturdy  trees,  guaranteed  true  to  name  and  free  from  all  I 
j  diaeaae.  Our  immense  Rtock  enables  us  to  quote  lowest] 
| possible  prices.  Apples  arc  our  specialty  this  Fall. 

Write  lor  catalogue  now. 

Kelly  Bros, Wholesale  Nuraerlea,  76  MalnSU,Pauarllle,N.Y^ 


TREES  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

Direct  from  our  Nurseries.  Our  immonse 
stock  of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear.  Plum,  Cherry, 
etc.,  enables  us  to  quote  lowest  prices. 
Write  at  once  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

L’BMOREflUX  NURSERY  CO..  -  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

700,000  Fruit  Trees  half  agent’s  prices.  Strong. 

health v,  all  first  quality  and  guaranteed  true.  All 
D&nsvUle  grown  and  Fresh  Dug.  No  San  Jose  Scale. 
Special  bargains  for  fall  planting.  Illus.  Catalog  free. 

DENTON,-  WILLIAMS  A  DENTON,  Wholesale  Nurserymen 
36  Elm  Street,  Daunvllle,  N.  T. 

EPTTIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS  at  Reasonable  Prices 
riVUll  Catalogue  Free,  Basil  Perry,  Cool  Sprino,  Del. 

FOR  SALEASd  inis  DANISH  STOCK  BEETS 

$r,  j*or  ton  F.  O.  II.  Auburn.  The  key  to  large  milk  production 
Ready  for  Immediate  delivery.  T.  E.  Harlow,  Mgr.,  Auburn,  N,  1 . 


;.",f_SEED  CORN  ON 


F  I 

SALE- 

to2  pounds.  Send  15  cts.  for  sample' ■  Pn>  P°J' 
age  and  write  for  prices.  S.  LAUER.  Blandou,  Pa 

GINSENG  SEED  FOR  SALE 

500,000  homegrown  seed  at  $1.00 
per  1,000  in  lots  of  5,000  or  over, 

THOMAS, 


J.  A. 


4  Bellevue  Place,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


„  Dio ,iects’  Lettuce,  Kobl-rabi 
U3DD32,6  rl3lilS  $i  per  10M).  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potatoes.  $150  per  1000.  Cauliflower,  Peppers, $2  per 
1000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa- 

READ  THE  “FRIEND”  AD  IN  LAST  ISSUE 

BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING= 


Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons . 2.00 

Lawn  Making,  Barron .  J'JJJ 

Agriculture  and  Chemistry,  Storer.  5.00 
Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke....  2.50 
Weeds  of  Farm  and  Carden,  Pammel  1.50 

Book  of  Wheat,  Dondlinger .  2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard..  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King....  1.50 

Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith .  .50 

The  Soil,  King .  l.»° 
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PAY  BIG  PROFITS  If  bought  right  and  handled  rlcht.  Let  uh  help  you.  Long  experience 
In  marketing  fruit,  as  well  as  in  gulling  trees,  has  taught  us  which  varieties  are  most  depend¬ 
able  under  various  conditions.  Our  Block  of  peach,  pear,  apple,  cherry  and  plum  trees  is  njhibered 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  but  It  embraces  only  practical,  proven  varieties.  Send  for  the  COLLINS 

ORCIUKP  GUIDE,  today— It  la  free.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  31,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Maloney  QualityTREES 


We  crow  our  trees  and  sell  direct  to  the  customer  at  wholesale  prices,  which  j 
late  from  r,0<7  (o  76*  less  than  you  pay  agents  and  dealers.  Twenty  nlno  years  1 
experience  enables  ns  tn  sell  yon  fruit  tr.es  and  plants  at  lower  prices  than  our 

competitors.  If  you  want  Guaranteed  Quality  Agiile,  Peach,  Pear.  Plum, 

Cherry  Ouince,  or  other  Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees,  vines  or  shrubs  at  lowest 
possible  prices,  consistent  with  quality,  write  today  tor  our  FREE  wholesale, 

Illustrated  catalogua.  You  cannot  afford  to  bo  without  It.  Visit  our  nurseries. 

MALONEY  BROS,  &  WELLS  CO.,  142  Main  Street,  Oansville,  N.  Y.  Dansville's  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries. 


Don’t  Neglect 
Fall  Spraying 


66 


SCALECIDE 


99 


Fall  Spraying 
is  Best 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF- 

“Scalecide”  will  positively  destroy  San  Jose,  Cot-  Our  booklet,  “Scalecide  the i  Tree  Saver’’  proves 

.  tony  Maple  Scale,  Pear  Psylla,  etc.,  without  injury  our  every  assertion  Mailed  free.  B.L.  Pratt 

to  the  trees.  Endorsed  by  Experiment  Stations.  Co.,  Dept.  N  ,  *>0  Church  Str  , 


1913. 

INTENSIVE  METHODS  OF  PROPAGATION. 

Noting  what  you  say  in  regard  to  grow¬ 
ing  potatoes  from  cuttings  on  page  1016, 
I  would  like  to  give  my  experience  in 
special  propagation.  It  sometimes  pays, 
when  a  product  is  new  and  high  priced, 
to  use  special  effort  to  increase  the  stock. 
When  the  late  B.  K.  Bliss  sent  out  the 
Early  Rose  potato  he  advertised  it  at  $1 
a  pound,  and  afterwards  raised  the  price 
to  $3  a  pound.  I  got  a  pound  for  $1, 
cut  them  to  single  eyes  and  planted  them 
in  my  garden  ;  raised  35  pounds.  As  the 
potatoes  were  still  selling  for  high  prices 
I  determined  to  increase  mine  more  ra p- 
idly.  I  put  the  potatoes  into  the  pro¬ 
pagating  bed  in  a  greenhouse  early  in 
January  and  made  cuttings  and  rooted 
them  as  fast  as  they  grew.  By  Spring 
I  had  a  thrifty  greenhouse  full  of  plants 
•in  four-inch  pots,  enough  to  plant  an 
acre,  and  I  made  a  fine  crop  from  them. 
Of  course  such  a  method  is  too  costly 
for  ordinary  potato  crops,  but  it  paid  well 
when  the  product  was  still  worth  $15  a 
barrel. 

When  Col.  Waring  sent  out  the 
Trophy  tomato,  the  first  real  advance  in 
solid  tomatoes,  he  charged  $5  for  20 
seeds.  I  invested  $5  and  planted  the 
seed  in  my  greenhouse  early  in  January 
and  potted  off  17  plants.  From  these  1 
made  cuttings  and  rooted  them,  and  by 
Spring  I  had  150  plants,  and  sold  18  of 
them  for  50  cents  each,  and  from  the  re¬ 
mainder  grew  a  fine  lot  of  seed  to  make 
a  large  plantation  and  sold  some  for 
good  prices.  This,  too,  is  only  prac¬ 
ticable  when  the  product  is  high  priced. 

IV  lieu  Mr.  Parry,  of  New  Jersey,  sent 
out  the  Herstine  raspberry  I  got  in  the 
Fall  two  very  strongly-rooted  field-grown 
plants.  Now  if  I  had  planted  these  it 
would  have  taken  them  another  season  to 
make  good  fruiting  canes,  and  knowing 
that  the  roots  of  the  red  raspberry  are 
full  of  dormant  buds  I  determined  to  do 
some  intense  propagation  with  these.  I 
cut  the  roots  into  pieces  about  an  inch 
long,  and  had  hundreds  of  these  little  cut¬ 
tings.  They  were  planted  in  light  soil 
in  flats  in  the  greenhouse  where  they  had 
a  bottom  heat,  and  they  sprouted  fast. 
As  each  made  au  inch  or  .more  of  top 
growth  they  were  carefully  lifted  on  the 
point  of  a  knife  blade  and  potted  in  two- 
inch  pots.  By  Spring  I  had  more  than 
250  plants  in  pots  with  tops  a  foot  tall, 
and  when  planted  out  they  kept  growing 
and  made  strong  canes  that  bore  a  fine 
crop  the  following  season,  though  some 
of  them  were  sold  at  good  prices  "in  the 
Fall.  I  got  the  fruit  just  as  soon  as  I 
would  have  got  it  on  two  plants  had  I 
simply  planted  the  two  received  from  Mr. 
Parry.  Like  everything  else,  these  in¬ 
tensive  methods  are  only  applicable  to 
high-priced  products,  and  it  would  not 
pay  to  increase  raspberries  in  this  way 
when  they  can  be  had  from  the  open 
ground  at  low  prices  by  the  thousand,  but 
it  is  well  to  know  how  to  do  these  things 
at  times.  A  man  in  Now  Jersey  near 
Mr.  Parry  built  a  greenhouse  100  feet 
long  for  the  purpose  of  growing  these 
raspberries.  He  filled  the  benches  with' 
cuttings  of  the  canes  in  the  Fall  and 
failed  to  grow  a  single  plant,  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  understand  methods  of 
propagation.  lie  was  so  disgusted  that 
he  sold  me  his  greenhouse  and  I  moved 
it  to  Maryland,  where  it  answered  a  very 
good  purpose  in  general  plant  growing. 
Salisbury,  Md.  w.  p.  M. 
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birds  mentioned  as  often  guilty  of  punc¬ 
turing  the  grapes  and  inviting  further 
depredations  from  bees  are  the  Cape  May 
warbler,  the  Baltimore  oriole,  the  spar 
row,  and  sometimes  the  robin,  yellow- 
hammers,  and  woodpeckers.  The  only 
suggestion  that  I  can  make  as  to  pro 
tection  of  ripening  grapes  is  that  they  be 
covered  with  some  light  netting  which 
will  keep  the  birds  from  them.  This 
would  not  be  a  difficult  or  expensive  mat¬ 
ter  where  only  a  few  vines  needed  pro¬ 
tection,  but  would  be  rather  difficult  in  a 
vineyard.  m.  b.  d 


Street  Sweepings  from  the  City. 

During  the  year  we  frequently  have 
letters  from  readers  who  want  to  know 
what  is  done  with  street  sweepings  of 
New  York  City.  Some  of  our  people 
have  the  idea  that  these  sweepings  are 
of  great  value,  and  that  they  are  sold 
much  the  same  way  as  stable  manure.  In 
order  to  make  sure  about  this,  we  have 
interviewed  the  Department  of  Street 
Cleaning  here  in  New  York,  and  obtained 
the  following  statement: 

This  Department  does  not  sell  the 
sweepings  for  this  purpose,  and  under  its 
present  system  it  does  not  collect  them 
separately,  but  they  are  mixed  with  the 
ashes  in  the  collection.  We  have  had  a 
number  of  inquiries  in  this  regard,  and 
have  always  offered  these  sweepings  to 
anyone  who  would  collect  them  as  an  off¬ 
set  to  any  charge  which  might  be  made, 
but  so  far  no  one  has  thought  them  of 
sufficient  value.  I  question  the  value  un¬ 
der  the  present  circumstances,  but  if 
anyone  feels  that  they  are  of  sufficient 
value,  this  Department  would  be  glad  to 
make  arrangements  with  him  for  their 
disposition.  EDWARD  D.  VERY, 

Sanitary  Engineer. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
IV  ashington  has  issued  a  pamphlet  giv¬ 
ing  some  analyses  of  these  sweepings, 
and  they  vary  considerably  in  value,  as 
some  of  them  contain  considerable 
amounts  of  mud,  waste  paper  and  other 
materials  which  reduce  their  value.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would 
prove  valuable  enough  to  pay  for  long 
shipment.  If  the  city  could  transport 
them  at  a  low  price  to  some  of  the 
waste  and  barren  land  on  Long  Island, 
and  there  use  them  to  produce  a  sod.  or 
to  grow  cover  crops  for  plowing  under 
the  sweepings  would  probably  pay,  but 
for  individual  shipment  it  is  doubtful  if 
they  would  prove  profitable. 


Insects  Gaining  Strength. 

Now  comes  the  theory  that  in  our  fight 
against  insect  pests  we  are  “evolving’ 
hardier  strains  or  varieties'  For  exam 
pie,  the  potato  beetle  and  San  Jos6  scale. 
It  is  said  that  what  were  standard  mix¬ 
tures  of  poison  will  not  destroy  the 
beetles  as  they  did  10  years  ago.  This, 
it  is  claimed,  means  that  hardier  strains 
ot  the  beetles  have  been  bred.  They  can 
stand  more  arsenic.  They  represent  a 
sort  of  “survival  of  the  fittest.”  In  the 
same  way  it  is  claimed  that  some. of  the 
standard  sprays  are  not  as  effective 
against  the  scale  a's  they  formerly  were. 
This  theory  has  gone  so  far  that  we 
find  the  following  credited  to  Prof. 
Mel  under : 

“If  the  biological  theory  is  true,  that 
we  are  breeding  up  scales  that  are  re¬ 
sistant  to  this  or  that  spray,  it  may  be 
that  we  shall  have  to  switch  our  methods 
of  fighting  the  pests,  we  will  say  every 
20  years.  We  will  spray  with  sulphur- 
lime;  that  will  be  the  best  for  20  years, 
and  then  we  will  switch  over  and  take 


Thrashing  Beans. 

IV11,  ^on  state  the  best  and  quickest 
method  of  seperating  beans  (navy)  from 
the  pods  without  the  use  of  the  beau 
thrasher?  n  t  -a 

Lombard,  Ill. 

We  have  seen  beans  thrashed  by  put- 
'ing  a  large  pile  of  vines  on  the  barn 
floor  and  driving  a  pair  of  light  horses 
around  and  around  to  shell  the  beans  out. 
Dr  a  smaller  quantity  of  vines  may  be 
pul  on  the  floor  and  beaten  out  with  a 
'fail  or  by  striking  with  the  back  of  a 
loi’k.  Either  method  is  crude  and  will 
break  many  beans. 


up  the  oil  emulsion  and  spray  with  that 
for  20  years  until  we  get  a  scale  that  is 
resistant  to  oil  emulsion,  and  then  come 
back  and  switch  to  the  other.  Biologi 
cully  it  is  possible  to  rear  up  a  breed  that 
would  be  resistant.” 


Bees  and  Grapes. 

Will  you  state  how  to  get  rid  of  bees 
u  a  grape  arbor?  We  lost  most  of  our 
nop  by  vjsjts  ,,f  swarms  of  bees.  c.  b. 

Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The.  editor  of  “Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul- 
"lte  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
l"M‘s  ^c>  u°t  touch  sound  grapes,  but  visit 
;mly  those  that  have  been  punctured  by 
"r,is  or  otherwise  damaged.  Among  the 


Inoculating  for  Vetch. 

I  noticed  in  an  article  on  page  90-4 
by  G.  A.,  entitled,  “Wlmt  Ailed  the 
\  otoii .  1  have  had  a  similar  experience 

with  10  acres  of  vetch  sown  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1012,  and  was  in  a  quandary  to 
know  what  was  tin*  trouble  and  watched 
your  columns  closely;  but  after  getting 
Bulletin  520,  “Vetch  in  the  South  Atlan¬ 
tic  States,”  I  was  convinced  that  it  was 
due  to  the  seed  and  soil  not  being  inocu¬ 
lated.  Since  being  •convinced  of  this 
tact  I  have  noticed  others  had  a  similar 
experience  the  year  previous,  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  had  a  bountiful  crop.  We 
had  enough  seed  mature,  we  think,  to 
reseed  our  ground  and  we  are  under  the 
impression  this  is  G.  A.’s  trouble. 

Crozet,  Va.  b.  b.  c. 

Officer  (to  recruit  who  has  missed 
every  shot)  :  “Good  heavens,  man,  where 
are  your  shots  going?”  Recruit  (ner¬ 
vously)  :  “I  don’t  know,  sir;  they  left 
here  all  right.”— Credit  Lost. 
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We  Have  Told 
15,000  Girls  and  Women 
How  to  Make  Money 
This  Year 


Not  by  canvassing  or  beingagents: 
not  by  getting  subscriptions  for 
The  Laches'  Home  Journal \  but  in 
scores  of  ways  unknown  to  the 
average  person  and  by  staying 
right  at  home. 

Two  women  do  nothing  else  on 
The  Laches'  Home  Journal's  edi¬ 
torial  force  but  just  put  them¬ 
selves  into  the  positions  of  other 
women  who  want  to  make  money 
and  don’t  know  how,  and  then 
tell  them  what  they  can  do  and 
how  they  can  do  it. 

It  is  a  regular  personal  service  that 
we  have  back  of  The  Laches'  Home 
Journal  and  at  the  free  disposal  of 
any  reader  or  subscriber.  It  is 
called 66  What  Can  I  Do?”  Bureaus, 
and  15,000  girls  and  women  wrote 
to  it  this  year  and  were  answered: 
not  in  print  or  in  the  magazine, 
but  in  direct,  personal,  confiden¬ 
tial  and  helpful  letters  by  mail. 

For  years  we  have  been  finding  out  how 
clever  girls  and  women  have  made  money 
in  unusual  ways,  and  this  information, 
bought  and  paid  for,  we  pass  on  to  others 
without  charge.  A  booklet,  “The  Story 
of  600,000  Invisible  Hands,”  tells  some¬ 
thing  about  this  service-  A  postal-card 
request  will  bring  a  copy. 

A  year’s  subscription  to  The  Ladies9  Home  Journal , 
by  mail,  costs  $1.50,  or  it  may  be  bought  from  any 
Newsdealer  or  Boy  Agent  at  15  cents  a  copy. 


THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


DOMESTIC— George  E.  Davis,  an 
ironworker,  was  taken  to  Indianapolis 
October  2  after  be  bad  confessed  that  tor 
four  years  be  had  been  dynamiting  non¬ 
union'  built  bridges  in  accordance  with 
directions  furnished  to  him  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  International  Bridge 
and  Structural  Iron  Workers  Association. 
In  his  confession  he  laid  bare  the  methods 
and  purposes  of  a  war  against  non-union 
builders  in  the  East  similar  to  that  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  West  by  James  B.  and 
John  J.  McNamara  and  Ortie  McMan- 
igal.  He  declared  that  Frank  C.  Webb, 
a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
union  who  was  convicted  last  February 
in  Indianapolis,  is  the'  man  who  directed 
his  movements  just  as  the  McNamara 
brothers  directed  those  of  McManigal. 
Among  the  men  he  implicates  is  llarry 
Jones,  now  the  secretary  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  \\  ork- 
ers  Association.  Jones  was  arrested  in 
Indianapolis. 

The  worst  floods  Southern  Texas  ever 
experienced  swept  a  cfozen  persons  to 
death  October  2.  Four  persons  were 
drowned  at  San  Antonio,  four  at  George¬ 
town,  two  near  Santa  Marcos  and  two 
in  the  country  West .  of  San  Antonio. 
San  Antonio  sustained  damage  that  may 
reach  $1,000,000.  Houston,  Beaumont, 
Orange,  Victoria,  Brownsville,  Lulling, 
Kyle,  Bryan  and  smaller  towns  also  suf¬ 
fered  considerable  loss.  The  total  dam¬ 
age  in  property  and  crops  in  Southern 
Texas  will  easily  exceed  $50,000,000. 
The  floods  are  the  result  of  continual 
heavy  rains  for  the  last  two  weeks,  swell¬ 
ing  creeks  and  streams  out  of  their  banks. 
The  water  in  many  of  San  Antonios 
streets  was  from  four  to  six  feet  deep. 
The  street  car,  water,  electric  and  gas 
services  were  wholly  suspended.  Esti¬ 
mates  of  probable  cotton  losses  run  from 
300.000  to  500.000  bales,  while  50,000.- 
000  bushels  of  corn  have  been  ruined.  In 
Eastern  Texas  118  lumber  mills  have  sus¬ 
pended  operations. 

The  crew  of  the  British  freight  steamer 
Templemore,  which  was  burned  at  sea, 
arrived  at  Baltimore,  October  2,  on  Die 
Hamburg-American  steamer  Arcadia.  The 
hulk  of  the  burned  vessel  is  believed  to 
have  sunk.  The  value  of  vessel  and  car¬ 
go  is  estimated  at  $700,000,  covered  by 
insurance.  The  Templemore  was  loaded 
with  cotton,  oil  and  lumber,  and  the  fire 
was  so  rapid  that  after  calling  the  Ar- 
Cadi a  by  wireless,  the  crow  of  54  had  to 
take  to  small  boats.  The  Arcadia  was 
about  50  miles  away,  and  the  storm  pre¬ 
vailing  put  the  boats  in  great  danger. 


A  suit  of  the  Triangle  Waist  Company 
of  New  York  against  the  Royal  Insurance 
Company  to  recover  $5,000  insurance  on 
the  plaintiff’s  premises  because  of  the 
fire  in  March.  1911,  when  140  girls  were 
killed,  went  to  trial  October  6  before  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Justice  Hendrick.  In  out¬ 
lining  the  defence  E.  J.  Nathan,  counsel 
for  the  insurance  company,  told  the  jury 
that  six  months  before  the  fire  the  tri¬ 
angle  company  “marked  up  its  stock  $100,- 
000  in  excess  of  the  real  value  of  the 
goods  it  had  on  hand.”  Nathan  said  that 
the  company’s  books  showed  a  stock  worth 
$203,000,  although  the  real  value  was 
only  $103,000. 

A  tidal  storm  has  destroyed  one-half 
of  Nome,  Alaska.  The  damage  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $1,000,000.  Five  hundred  per¬ 
sons  are  homeless — most  of  them  desti¬ 
tute  Three  unidentified  bodies  have 
been  washed  ashore.  The  steamships 
Victoria,  Navajo  and  Corwin  are  safe  at 
anchor  seven  miles  out.  Fire  broke  out 
October  7  in  the  storm-stricken  city  and 
the  flames  attacked  the  Pacific  Cold  Stor¬ 
age  plant,  where  the  chief  supply  of  meat 
for  the  Winter  was  stored.  The  fire  ap¬ 
paratus  was  destroyed  in  the  gale.  1  ront 
street  became  a  seething  mass  of  wreck¬ 
age  into  which  seas  broke  while  hundreds 
of  homeless  persons  struggled  to  save  ne¬ 
cessities  of  life.  Receding  seas  carried 
away  the  contents  of  wrecked  houses  and 
stores  as  well  as  parts  of  wrecked  struc¬ 
tures.  None  of  the  buildings  on  the 
sandspit  remained  standing  and  the  lev¬ 
elled  structures  there  were  in  flames. 


During  an  aviation  display  at  Bath, 
N.  Y„  October  7,  by  Lincoln  Beachey,  the 
machine  dipped  too  low  in  passing  over 
a  building  where  spectators  were  seated 
on  the  roof,  killing  one  young  woman  and 
injuring  several  other  persons  seriously. 
Beachey  had  retired  from  aviation  last 
Spring,*  after  fatal  accidents  to  others 
associated  with  him,  but  had  returned  to 
outdo  the  French  aviator  I’egoud. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  lias  removed  the 
quarantine  against  the  importation  _  of 
cattle  from  Great  Britain.  This  was  im¬ 
posed  last  year  on  account  of  an  out¬ 
break  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  which 
has  been  entirely  stamped  out  by  the 
British  Board  of  Agriculture. 

A  number  of  students  have  registered 
for  the  short  course  in  floriculture  at 
Cornell  University,  which  extends  from 
November  11  to  February  13  next.  Any 
one  interested  should  send  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  V.,  for  an  “Announcement  of  Winter- 
Courses”  for  1913-1914  or  write  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  E.  A.  White  of  the  department  of 
floriculture. 

The  Lamport  &  Ilolt  liner  Vandyck, 
which  brought  here  in  her  cold  storage 
compartment  100  tons  of  Argentine  beef, 
sailed  October  4,  carrying  in  the  same 
compartment  300  tons  of  choice  New 
England  and  Canadian  apples,  which  will 
be  sold  in  Buenos  Ayres  for  not  less  than 


20  cents  each.  That  is  the  value  the 
retail  fruit  stores  of  tin1  capital  of  Ar¬ 
gentina  put  on  select  American  apples. 

It  is  reported  by  Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway, 
Ass’t  Sec’y  of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  that  after  a  year  and  a  half  of 
the  State  law  requiring  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  in  the  common  schools  of 
Ohio,  more  than  900  high  schools  are 
teaching  the  subject  and  more  than  hall 
a  million  children  are  studying  it.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  4.000  teachers  took 
work  in  agriculture  in  the  Summer 
schools  last  season. 


CROPS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

“There  will  be  scarcely  10  per  cent  of 
an  apple  crop  this  year  in  Pennsylvania,” 
declared  one  of  the  leading  growers  of  the 
northwestern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  out¬ 
side  of  the  fruit  belt  along  the  lake  shore. 
This  statement  covers  Crawford,  Mercer, 
Venango  and  Lawrence  counties.  Among 
growers  are  Messrs.  Martin,  Greenlee 
and  Starrett,  and  J.  W.  Cox,  State  or¬ 
chard  inspector  of  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 
The  section  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
was  well  known  because  of  its  apples, 
but  owing  to  the  destructiveness  of  insect 
pests  orchards  were  neglected,  and  onry 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  has 
interest  been  revived  in  horticulture.  Mr. 
Cox  declared  that  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  apple  trees  in  the  counties  under 
his  surveillance  were  infected  with  scale. 
There  are  many  orchards  of  Ben  Davis, 
Baldwin,  Spy  and  other  varieties  that 
have  been  neglected  for  a  score  of  years. 
Some  of  these  orchards  are  being  pruned 
and  sprayed,  but  the  interest  in  rejuve¬ 
nating  orchards  in  the  locality  is  but  in 
its  infancy.  The  orchards  are  not  large, 
ranging  from  a  few  trees  to  a  dozen  acres. 
The  average-sized  orchard  is  about  three 
or  four  acres,  and  their  owners  have  been 
slow  to  adopt  tbe  power  sprayer,  but  its 
efficiency  has  been  demonstrated  on  sev¬ 
eral  orchards  this  year.  Mr.  Starrett 
stated  that  his  crop  was  only  a  partial 
failure,  and  spraying  this  year  was  the 
best  insurance  he  could  place  upon  his 
crop.  lie  has  been  selling  cooking  apples 
at  Grove  City,  Pa.,  for  $1  a  bushel,  and 
lie  expects  to  receive  that  price  for  all  his 
carefully  sorted  product.  Some  new  or¬ 
chards  are  being  established,  and  Mr. 
Johnston,  of  Lawrence  County,  set  out  a 
large  acreage  this  year.  There  are  a 
number  of  orchards  in  Lawrence  County 
that  are  being  rehabilitated.  The  or¬ 
chard  tenant  system  is  not  practiced  in 
this  section  of  the  State.  More  attention 
■is  being  directed  toward  the  location  of 
the  orchard,  and  this  year  which  has 
been  particularly  inauspicious  owing  to 
cold  and  frosts  following  a  warm  spell 
in  May,  a  number  of  well-located  orchards 
suffered  little  from  the  frost.  Farmers 
in  the  lowlands  are  giving  attention  to 
dairying  rather  than  fruit.  The  corn 
crop  is  considered  good  in  this  section 
of  the  State,  although  it  was  dry  during 
a  portion  of  the  Summer.  Western 
Pennsylvania  did  not  suffer  as  seriously 
from  the  dry  weather  as  States  further 
west.  Buckwheat  is  quite  an  important 
crop  through  this  section,  and  it  is  an 
average  crop  this  year.  The  acreage  is 
possibly  greater  this  year  than  hereto¬ 
fore.  Oats  thrashed  out  well,  and  wheat 
did  nicely.  There  is  a  greater  acreage  of 
wheat  sown  than  previously.  Many  fields 
are  well  up  and  look  well.  W.  J. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  Octo¬ 
ber  23-November  1. 

Vermont  Corn  Show,  Windsor,  Vt., 
November  5-7. 

Third  Indiana  Apple  Show,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  November  5-11. 

National  Grange,  Annual  Meeting, 
Manchester,  N.  II.,  November  12. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall,  Boston,  November  12-16. 

National  Grange,  Manchester,  N.  II., 
November  13. 

Fruit  Week,  Washington,  D.  C.,  No¬ 
vember  17-22  ;  union  meeting  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Bornological  Society,  Society  for 
Horticultural  Science,  Eastern  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  and  Northern  Nut 
Growers’  Association. 

Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Maryland  Crop  Improvement  Association, 
Maryland  Dairymen’s  Association,  Mary¬ 
land  Beekeepers’  Association  and  Farm¬ 
ers’  League,  Baltimore,  November  17-22. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  Poultry^  Show,  No¬ 
vember  14-22. 

Maine  State  Bornological  Society, 
Lewiston,  Me.,  November  18-20. 

Society  for  Horticultural  Science,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Novem¬ 
ber  20-21. 

Dover,  N.  J.,  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  annual  show,  Dover, 
N.  J.,  November  24-29. 

International  Live  Stock  Show,  Chi¬ 
cago,  November  29-December  6. 

The  Capital  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  show  at 
Washington,  I).  C.,  December  2-6. 

New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Syracuse,  December  9-12. 

St.  Mary’s  Poultry  Club,  first  annual 
show,  St.  Mary’s,  Pa.,  December  18-19. 

Poultry  Show,  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  New  York,  December  26-31. 

New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Convention  Hall,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  January  7-8-9,  1914. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  an¬ 
nual  Winter  meeting,  Easton,  Md.,  Jan¬ 
uary,  13-15,  1914. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  So- 
cietv,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January  28-29- 
30,  1914. 


“RAIN-TIGHT”  ROOFING  LOOKS  GOOD  AND  IS  GOOD.  All  roofing  look,  good  and  will  turn 
water  when  new — but  to  determine  the  lasting  qualities  you  must  look  below  the  surface  and  find  out  what  material, 
go  into  it.  Tar  and  paper  will  turn  water  for  a  while  but  will  never  make  a  permanent  roof. 


“Rain-Tight”  Rubber  Roofing 

is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  which  is  standard  the  world  over.  In  the  city  street,  it  .lands  the  wear  of 
horses  hoofs  and  heavy  laden  trucks  for  years  -as  a  roof  over  your  buildings  there  can  be  no  question  about  it  lasting 
a  generation — or  more.  It  is  as  near  indestructible  as  any  roof  can  be. 

Remember  the  so-called  “cheap  roofing"  that  must  be  repaired  and  replaced  frequently  are  dear  at  any  price. 
You  will  save  money,  trouble  and  eventually  expense  by  buying  “Rain-Tight”  at  the  start. 

Our  brand  of  “Perfect  Roofing”  is  the  same  as  “Rain-Tight”  with  mica  flakes  added  to  the  surface  which 
make  it  fire-resisting.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  lightning  and  insures  against  fire  from  sparks  falling  on  the  roof. 

Perfect  Resin  Sized  Sheathing  and  Perfect  Tarred  Felt  are  Best  fer  Sheathing  Purposes 

If  you  need  a  ncu)  roof  for  any  building,  now  or  in  the  future, 
it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  samples  and  booklet — Write  us  today. 

Maurice  O’Meara  Co.,  448  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City 

i  i.i 


Running  Water 

AT  . 

Little  Expense! 


Don’t  think  that  running  water  on  your 
farm  means  big  expense  and  lots  of  trouble. 
You  can  now  hnve  running  water  in  every  l>u tid¬ 
ing  at  small  first  cost  and  almost  no  upkeep 
expense.  Save  work,  money  and  time  by  install¬ 
ing  one  of  the  300 


Goulds 

You  and  your  family  can 
enjoy  the  luxury  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  running  water.  No 
more  tramping  through 
the  snow  on  a  winter's 
morning  to  reach  the 
weliorspring.  Nomore 
big  risk  of  tire.  The 
water  can  be  right 
on  tap  in  the  house 
or  barn  ready  for 
instant  use.  You  can 
havo  a  private  water¬ 
works  system  at  very 
little  expense.  Just  the 
twist  of  a  faucet  and  the 
water  will  gush  forth. 

Get  the  Facts 

Our  bi^  illustrated  book.  »•  Water  Sup¬ 
ply  for  the  Country  Home,”  is  packed 
from  cover  to  cover  Klih  good  ideas  for 
every  farmer  with  a  va  tor  problem  on  his 
hands.  W rito for ittoday — NOW,  Telia 
things  that  you  Kant  to  know  about  wa¬ 
ter  and  pumps.  A  postal  brings  i  t  free. 

The  Goulds  Mfsr.Co.,  BSW.Fall 
8t.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


Reliable 


Largest 
Manu¬ 
factu¬ 
rers  of 
Pumps 
for 
Every 
Serv¬ 
ice 


ROOFING 

More  than  $325,000 
wortfi  of  every 
make  and  kind  of 
brand  new,  dependable  roofing  now  be¬ 
ing  offered  at  such  remarkably  low 
prices,  that  we  ask  all  in  need  or  who 
contemplate  buying  to  hesitate  placing 
orders  until  they  get  these  remarkable 

I  Bankrupt 

Prices.  This  lot  consists  of  every  known 

I  make  of  roofing— Galvanized, per  sq.ft.; 
Corrugated  Steel,  Vic  per  sq.  ft.;  Rubber 
Surfaced  Ajax  Roofing  62c  per  square,  etc. 
We  now  own  the  Chicago  House  Wrecking 
Company  and  incorporated  for  $10,000,000; 
this  tremendous  purchase  is  the  first  result 
—nothing  like  It  ever  before  attempted  by 
anyone.  Every  dollar’s  worth  of  the  roofing 
guaranteed brandnew.  Every  quality.  Write 
for  free  samples  and  remarkable  prices. 

HARRIS  BROS.  COMPANY 
Dept.  BM-  37  Chicago,  III. 


There’s  Money  in 

VERMONT  FARMS 

Send  for  free  book  “Vermont  Farms.’’ 
Tells  how  Vermont  ranks  in  per-acre  pro¬ 
duction  of  many  staple  crops  and  in  dairy¬ 
ing.  Vermont  first  in  Dairying.  Book 
also  lists  hundreds  of  fertile  farms  offered 
for  sale  at  low  cost.  Every  homeseeker 
should  have  this  book.  Get  your  copy 
by  writing 

GUY  W.  BAILEY,  Sec’y  of  State, 

Dept.  L,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

Persons  desiring  advice  regarding  the 
purchase  of  farms  or  wishing  to  obtain 
employment  on  farms,  write  E.S.  BRIGHAM, 
Com.  of  Agriculture  Dept.  L,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Labor,  St.  Albans,  Vermont. 


sickness  Forces  sale 

113}*  Acres;  two-story,  10-room,  fine  house,  paiwreii  end  paint¬ 
ed  ;  ~3  lame,  good  barns,  basement  stables,  86x46,  36x1*6,  30x1.6  ; 
all  painted  ;  hog  house,  hen  house,  apples,  pears,  plums  and 
neschas  ;  buildings  Insured  fur  $.7,000  ;  include  fur  Immediate 
sale,  3  good  Uorsea,  10  Holstein  cows,  3  heifers,  bull,  brood  sow, 
6  hogs,  100  bens,  27  geese,  3  turkeys,  8  guineas,  10  ducks,  2  mow- 
ers,  rake,  grain  drill,  3 plows,  barruw,  feed  cutter,  hayfork,  ropes 
ami  pulleys,  two  heavy  wagons,  platform  wagon,  two  buggies, 4 
sets  harness,  cutter,  sleigh,  bob  sleds,  tools,  hay,  grain,  straw, 
corn,  fodder,  potatoes— all  goes  >6,000,  $3,000  cash,  balance  r>$ 
interest,  long  time.  Hall’s  Kurin  Agency, Onego,  Tioga  Co., N.Y. 


Level,  fertile,  paying  farms  in  the  most 

desirable  locations.  Get  my  list  ol  best 
Bargains.  Square  deal  always 

Fred  C.  McCarty,  Anburn,  N.Y. 


New  York  State  Farms  0Jen 


’s  fluency.  Walton,  N.  Y. 


Money  making  farms  near  Philadelphia  -Catalogue 

free;  write  requirements.  W.  M.  Stevens,  Ferkasie,  Fa. 

I  Rfl  tf) It  SALE — Near  Phila.  andTrenton  markets 

IvJU  good  R.U.  and  trolley  facilities.  New  catalogue.  Es¬ 
tablished  25  years.  HORACE  G.  REEDER.  Newtown.  Pa. 

Farm  acres*  good  buildings,  fine 

I  a  llll  uaryallis  location.  Price,  $3,600.  Cata¬ 
logue.  FOULTZ  &  ANDRES,  Quakertown.  Pa. 


WE  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 
■*  in  U.  S.:  also  grain,  potatoes.  Alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON,  Hart,  Mich. 


(JRKAT  FARM  BARGAINS  in  the  Diamond 
u  State.  No  Floods,  Tornadoes,  Hills  or  Rocks 
Rich  soil,  Healthy  climate,  good  market  and  pros¬ 
perous  people.  W.  F.  ALLEN,  Seaford,  Del 


11 7V^- Acre  Dairy  Farm  N5f;v4090-r*2o^°h^; 

finish  oak  and  cherry,  natural;  cement  basement 
barn,  stanchion  20  cows.  Plenty  other  good  buildings 
$600  worth  heavy  oak  furnituro;  all  tools,  mnehinerv 
«to.,  3H  miles  to  city  and  K.  It.  Address  II.  I,.,  care  R.  N.-Y 


STOCK,  CROPS  AND  IMPLEMENTS  included,  70  acre  farm 
FOR  SALE,  1H  miles  to  R.  R.  and  trolley,  3U  acres 
pasture,  balance  good  level  machine  worked  fields, 
good  9-room  house  and  outbuildings.  Price  only 

$8,800;  part  cash.  Addreas  Dept.  16-208,  0.  I).  Roue  Farm  Agency. 
State  &  Warren  Sts.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Branch  Offices  in  ID  Statei 


Hew  Jersey  Farms-PSfKS;?h™1 

delphia  and  New  York.  Unsurpassed  marketing 
facilities.  Desirable  Home  surroundings.  List 
Free.  A.  W ,  DRESSER,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


FARMS  IN  NEW  YORK-V^1  staEt“ 

—are  most  profitable  per  acre.  All  prices  and 
terms.  Principal  offices  in  most  N.  Y.  cities  speak 
thru  the  big  free  catalog  of  FARM  BKOKEK8’ 
ASSOCIATION,  Secretary  No.  1,  Oneida,  N.Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE 

Farm  of  ICO  acres,  2  miles  from  McDonough  Village, 
an  excellent  dniry  farm;  good  market  for  milk: 
land  lays  level  and  is  easy  to  till,  and  under  good 
cultivation;  buildings  and  fences  are  first-class  and 
in  good  repair;  150  thousand  feet  of  sawing  lumber 
on  the  place,  mostly  hemlock.  Owner  wishes  to  sell 
on  account  of  ill  health  For  price  and  terms  call  or 
address  GEO.  A.  PURDY.  Oxford,  N.  Y„  or 
ALBERT  BECKWITH,  McDonough,  N.  Y. 


7or  Two  New  Yearly  Subscrip¬ 
tions,  or  Twenty  Ten- Week 
Trial  Subscriptions 

YOUMAN’S  HOUSE¬ 
HOLD  GUIDE 

AND  DICTIONARY  OF  EVERY-DAY 
WANTS 

By  Professor  A.  E.  YOUMAN.M.D. 

540  Laroe  Octavo  Pages— Cloth 
Size,  SH  by  6  inches 


Contains  Twenty  Thousand  Recipes  in  Every 
Department  of  Human  Effort,  and  will  save 
$100  a  Year  to  All  Who  Own  It 

NO  trade,  profession,  or  occupation  but  what 
is  represented  therein.  The  Housewife, 
Carpenter,  Builder,  Blacksmith,  Farmer, 
Stock  Raiser,  the  Sick  will  find  aids  and 
suggestions  therein  invaluable.  It  is  Impos¬ 
sible  to  enumerate  every  particular  branch  of 
every  employment  that  Youman’s  book  does  not 
advance  new  and  valuable  information  thereon. 

It  has  what  many  other  books  of  a  similar 
character  has  not,  a  most  thorough  and  com¬ 
plete  index  comprising  twenty  large  pages, 
three  columns  on  a  pago,  so  that  anything  in 
the  book  can  be  found  in  a  moment. 

The  reader  will  understand  that  it  is  utterly 
Impossible  to  insert  in  this  notice  even  the 
merest  mention  of  the  vast  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  the  large,  double-column 
540  pages  of  Youman’s  Household  Guide.  The 
book  itself  must  Be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated. 


These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  R.  N.-Y.,  but  are  given  to  the  agent 
as  a  reward,  in  place  of  cash,  for  extending  the 
subscription  list  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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CROPS 

Apples,  $2  to  $.3  per  barrel  according 
to  variety ;  pears,  $1  per  bushel ;  grapes, 
15  cents  per  basket;  peaches  about  done. 
Tomatoes,  90  cents  per  bushel ;  potatoes, 
.$1.20;  turnips,  50;  oats,  50;  rye,  70; 
wheat,  $1 ;  corn,  80.  A  good  rain  fell 
September  21  and  22.  All  later  crops 
improved.  E.  c.  B. 

Athens,  N.  Y. 

Farm  and  dairy  products  in  this  local¬ 
ity  are  selling  at  the  following  prices : 
Wheat,  $1.20  per  100  pounds ;  corn, 
$1.50;  oats,  $1.30;  rye,  $1.02;  hay,  $10 
to  $12.  Milk  delivered  at  shipping  sta¬ 
tion,  $1.60  per  100  pounds ;  sour  cream, 
30  cents  for  butter  fat;  sweet  cream,  38 
cents;  dairy  cows,  $50  to  $75;  beef  cat¬ 
tle,  six  to  seven  cents  a  pound;  hogs, 
$7.50  to  $S.25  per  cwt. ;  poultry,  hens 
delivered  in  Denver,  14  to  15  cents ;  tur¬ 
keys,  17  to  18  cents  live  weight.  Eggs, 
15  cents.  There  is  very  little  fruit  or 
vegetables  sold  here  by  the  farmers;  not 
enough  to  establish  prices.  w.  L.  F. 

Elbert  Co.,  Col. 

There  is  very  little  fruit  grown  in  this 
section,  and  buckwheat  is  the  money  crop 
in  this  vicinity;  at  present  selling  at 
$1.50  per  cwt.  Oats  50;  potatoes  $1; 
apples  90  to  $1.  New  milch  cows  $50  to 
$75  a  head ;  horses  $100  to  $200.  Lambs 
six  cents  per  pound  live  weight;  veal 
calves  nine  cents  per  pound  live  weight. 
Our  milk  is  sold  to  a  local  creamery  and 
we  get  the  highest  average  price  per 
pound  for  the  butter  fat,  plus  three  cents, 
that  butter  brings  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  We  pay  20  cents  per  100  pounds  for 
hauling  the  milk  to  the  creamery. 

Breesport,  N.  Y.  s.  G.  c. 

Prices  for  cowts  and  heifers,  $5  per 
cwt. ;  steers  are  $8  per  cwt.  on  foot. 
Pork  $10  and  $12  per  cwt. ;  fowls  16 
cents  per  pound ;  chickens  18 ;  veal  calves 
10%.  October  price  for  milk  $1.60  per 
100;  cheese  at  the  local  factory  15%, 
retail  20 ;  butter  35  and  advancing ;  eggs 
30.  Apples  very  scarce  selling  for  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  pears  $1  to  $1.50,  according  to 
quality;  plums  $2  per  bushel.  Hay,  $12 
per  ton  ;  oats  60 ;  potatoes  75 ;  beets  75 ; 
turnips  50;  sweet  corn  $1  per  100  ears. 
Present  prices  on  hops  from  35  to  40 
cents  per  pound.  w.  H.  m 

Brookfield,  N.  Y. 

Our  nearest  shipping  markets  are  New 
York  and  Brooklyn;  the  only  crop  shipped 
in  quantity  is  potatoes,  selling  now  at 
95  and  $1  per  bushel.  Prices  current  in 
the  locality  for  home  use :  Fresh  cows 
$75  to  $100;  strippers  $50  to  $60;  fat 
cows  $50 ;  bottled  milk  7  and  S ;  milk 
shipped  5;  creamery  butter  38  to 
40;  cheese  22;  sweet  corn  15  cents 
per  dozen ;  tomatoes  50  cents  a 
basket;  plums  $2  basket;  peaches  $1.25 
16-qt.  basket ;  pears  $1.  Apples  no  mar¬ 
ket  as  yet.  Hay,  Timothy,  loose,  No.  1, 
$25  per  ton ;  hay,  Timothy,  clover  mixed, 
$18  to  $20 ;  rye  straw  loose,  $10  to  $12  ; 
rye  straw,  pruned  in  sheaves,  $15 ; 
wheat  from  thrasher  $1.10;  seed  wheat, 
$1.25  to  $1.50. 


Corn  not  a-  very  good  crop,  and  of  poor 
quality ;  oats  a  fair  crop.  There  is  not 
much  farm  products  to  spare  except  the 
dairy  products  in  this  locality,  c.  H.  l. 

Briar  Hill,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  stock  country,  farming 
enough  to  feed  the  cattle  out  for  market, 
but  this  year’s  corn  crop  is  nearly  a  to¬ 
tal  failure,  a  great  deal  being  cut  up  for 
fodder.  Corn  shipped  in  to  feed  75  cents 
a  bushel;  oats  45;  wheat  70.  Very  lit¬ 
tle  for  sale  as  most  expect  to  feed  it  in¬ 
stead  of  corn.  Fat  hogs  $7.50.  and  30 
to  50-pound  pigs  slow  at  $1.50  to  $2 
each.  Old  hens  10 ;  chickens  12.  But¬ 
ter  fat  27 ;  fresh  cows  $60  to  $70 ;  dry 
cows  $45  to  $55 ;  yearling  steers  $25  to 
$35.  Horses  $70  to  $100  for  common 
and  no  good  ones  for  sale.  Apples 
shipped  in  by  car  lots  $1.10  to  $1.40  a 
bushel ;  cabbage  $1.25  a  hundred  from 
car.  Several  tried  raising  onions  having 
one-half  to  two  acres,  but  dry  weather 
ruined  them.  Very  few  raise  enough 
garden  for  their  own  families,  nut  when 
a  family  does  have  surplus  there  is  a  good 
market.  No  fruit  except  wild  here  unless 
shipped  in.  Wild  plums  $1  a  bushel; 
wild  grapes  75  cents  a  bushel. 

Farnam,  Nebr.  MRS.  E.  s.  s. 

The  potato  crop  is  being  harvested  and 
will  be  about  half  a  crop,  nearly  the  same 
amount  as  harvested  last  year,  when  the 
rot  spoiled  the  crop.  Shippers,  are  paying 
60  cents.  As  a  general  thing  the  crop 
is  being  held  for  higher  prices.  There  is 
no  rot.  The  hard  freezes  we  have  had 
has  destroyed  about  35  per  cent  of  the 
corn  crop.  This  will  be  a  hard  blow  to 
the  dairymen,  who  were  depending  upon 
their  silos  to  help  out  their  hay  this 
V  inter.  Dairymen  are  receiving  from 
$1.34  to  $1.50  per  can  for  their  milk  at 
the  stations.  The  Bordens  pay  $1.70 
for  October,  same  as  last  year.  Buck¬ 
wheat  is  very  light  and  not  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  The  roads  were  never  better  than 
they  are  at  the  present  time,  owing  to 
the  new  automobile  laws,  being  a  vast 
improvement  over  anything  we  have  ever 
had.  We  have  had  no  rain  in  several 
weeks  to  speak  of,  something  very  badly 
needed  to  fill  the  empty  wells.  Many  of 
the  dairymen  on  the  hill  farms  have  had 
to  draw  water  for  several  weeks.  Stock 
never  does  well  where  they  have  not  got 
plenty  of  good  water,  and  this  year  has 
been  a  very  dry  one.  If  we  do  not  have 
rain  before  Winter  sets  in  it  will  prove 
a  hardship  for  the  farmers.  We  have 
no  apples  this  year,  this  being  an  off 
year  for  fruit.  Eggs  are  bringing  36 
cents  per  dozen.  f.  e.  w. 

McGraw,  N.  Y. 


Bridgehampton,  N.  Y. 


J.  B.  B. 


Our  fruit  and  vegetables  are  sold  in 
the  Middletown  market.  Teaches  from 
35  to  90  cents  a  basket;  they  were  a 
good  crop  here  this  year.  '  Concord 
grapes,  a  full  crop  this  year  sold  for 
three  cents  a  pound.  Tears,  Clapp  and 
Bartlett,  50  cents  a  bushel.  Apples  are 
selling  at  $1.50  a  barrel,  they  returning 
barrel.  Totatoes,  short  crop,  80  to  $1 
bushel.  Cabbage  from  three  to  six  cents 
a  head.  Hay,  from  $16  to  $18  a  ton  ;  rye 
straw,  $14  to  $15.  If  one  wishes  to  buy 
cows,  owners  ask  from  $75  to  $100  for 
ihem;  if  you  want  to  sell  and  have  to 
sell  to  dealers  you  can  get  from  $35  to 
$p0  for  them  if  they  are  grade  Ilolsteins. 
\  eal,  good,  five  to  six  weeks  old,  15  cents 
a  pound  ;  hog-dressed  in  Middletown.  Our 
milk  is  sold  at  Borden’s  prices. 

Bloomingburg,  N.  Y.  c.  E.  D. 

Milk  brings  at  shipping  station  (for 
Aew  York  City)  $1.60  per  100  pounds; 
butter  fat  at  creameries,  for  August,  31 
to  32  cents  per  pound.  Fed  calves  five 
to  seven  cents  per  pound.  Bulls  for  ship¬ 
ment  about  five  cents  per  pound ;  good 
dairy  cows  from  $45  to  $65.  Good  work 
horses  very  scarce  at  from  $160  to  $250, 
about  $200  being  the  ruling  price.  Good 
drivers  from  $200  up.  Dressed  pork  in 
good  demand  at  from  11  to  12%  cents 
per  pound;  eggs  30.  A  few  potato  sales 
are  reported  at  50  cents  per  bushel.  No 
apples  or  fruit  for  sale,  as  they  were 
totally  destroyed  by  late  Spring  frosts; 
doubtful  if  there  will  be  five  barrels  of 
apples  all  told  raised  in  St.  Lawrence 
County  this  year.  Cornmeal  $35  per  ton; 
wheat  bran  $28 ;  brown  middlings  $30. 

Brasher  Falls,  N.  Y.  h.  p.  d. 

,at  milk  station  from  $1.65  to 
M.iO;  cheese  16%;  butter  from  32%  to 
•>o;  poultry  13 ;  chickens,  live,  16;  pota- 
_oes,  (o;  oats,  95;  buckwheat  75;  apples 
M  >  mu-ley  90 ;  beans,  hand  picked,  $2.50 ; 
f'ggs  from  28  to  30;  honey  from  12%  to 
V;  pork,  dressed,  from  11  to  12,  live  8; 
Mieep  9  to  11 ;  Spring  lamb,  dressed  13 

in  iVo  “utton  10  to  11;  veal  13  to  14; 
aial  1  ~%  to  35.  Hay  buyers  are  paying 
•Mo,  not  much  doing  in  hay  business; 
very  tew  farmers  have  more  than  will 
winter  their  stock  in  this  loealitv.  Live 
springers,  $70;  calves  al- 
nost  $30  to  $35 ;  fat  cattle  from  $40  to 

'i  to  * le  Brockville,  Canada  cheese 
arket  September  27,  cheese  was  11  to 
••o’  mu<‘h  sold,  salesmen  holding  for 
<9;.  1  racticaUy  no  fruit;  apples  a  total 
failure.  Totatoes  almost  one-half  crop. 


Sept.  26  I  was  on  the  Ro¬ 
chester  public  market.  About  1,000 
farmers  and  market  gardeners  were 
present.  Everything  cleaned  up  at 
satisfactory  prices,  and  very  quickly. 
Totatoes  in  small  supply,  many  of  them 
about  the  size  of  walnuts  up  to  hen  fruit 
size.  Best  ones  commanded  quick  sale 
at  $1  per  bushel.  Hand-picked  apples 
80  cents  per  bushel.  Cantaloupes  by  the 
crate,  bushel,  75  to  S5.  Celery  5  cents 
for  two  small  bunches.  Small  pickles, 
size  of  the  little  finger,  25  cents  per  100 ; 
supply  limited.  Grapes,  market  basket 
weighing  about  25  to  28  pounds,  45  cents. 
Teaches,  one-third  bushel  basket,  best  50 
to  60 ;  only  the  very  best  commanded  out¬ 
side  figure.  Broilers  20  cents  per  pound. 
Eggs,  strictly  fresh,  35.  Cabbage  two  to 
five  cents  per  head,  depending  on  the  size, 
or  $23  to  $25  per  ton.  Onions  rather 
limited  supply  and  very  small.  80  to  90 
cents  per  bushel.  Hubbard  squash  1% 
to  two  cents  per  pound.  Retail  prices 
from  the  stores  are  hard  to  average.  For 
instance  in  the  suburbs  sweet  potatoes 
five  cents  per  pound,  or  six  pounds  for 
25  cents ;  down  town  anywhere  10  pounds 
for  25  cents.  Hubbard  squash  in  the 
suburbs  four  to  five  cents  per  pound, 
down  town  1%  to  2%  cents  will  get 
them.  Totatoes  in  the  suburbs  35  to  40 
cents  per  peck.  If  one  will  go  to  the 
market  he  can  reduce  the  cost  of  living 
very  materially,  and  is  assured  of  perfect¬ 
ly  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  c.  I. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

All  farm  crops  have  been  exceptionally 
good  this  year,  and  weather  conditions 
have  been  all  that  could  be  desired  to 
harvest  them.  Following  is  list  of  prices 
to  the  farmers  at  the  present  time :  Oats, 
35 ;  wheat,  75 ;  clover  seed,  10  cents  per 
pound ;  hay,  $10  per  ton.  Wool,  coarse, 
37  cents  per  pound,  medium,  IS,  mohair. 
32.  Hogs,  eight  cents  per  pound  live 
weight ;  beef  cattle,  seven  cents ;  eggs. 
32 ;  fat  hens,  10%  cents  per  pound ; 
Spring  chickens,  15 ;  potatoes,  $1  per  100 
pounds  sacked  ;  hops,  25  cents  per  pound  ; 
butter  fat,  sour  cream,  33,  average  for 
the  past  year  32 ;  sweet  cream  three  cents 
better.  Dairy  cows,  $65  to  $100,  accord¬ 
ing  to  test,  which  method  is  largely  used 
iu  arriving  at  the  value  of  dairy  stock, 
principally  Jersey  and  Holstein..  The 
former  predominate  in  the  valley,  but 
there  are  some  very  good  herds  of  the 
latter  along  the  Columbia  River.  Young 
gelding  horses  weighing  from  1.300  to 
l,o00  sell  for  $17o  to  $200;  mares  aver¬ 
age  $225.  Beef  cattle’  are  very  scarce, 
mostly  fattened  on  grass,  very  few  being 
stall  fed.  Mutton  sheep  have  been  in 
demand  lately,  and  when  good  and  fat 
have  brought  as  high  as  five  cents.  Land 
is  very  high  and  is  largely  of  a  specula¬ 
tive  nature,  the  natural  sequence  of  the 
eternal  boosting  of  the  real  estate  men 
and  land  speculator,  and  ranges  from  $75 
for  ordinary  farms  where  there  is  not 
over  half  in  cultivation  to  $400  per  acre 
for  small  tracts  of  10  to  30  acres. 

Eugene,  Ore.  j.  E.  c 


— a  Few  Cent’s  Worth  of  Paint  Will 
Keep  Them  From  the  Junk  Pile 

A  few  seasons'  exposure  to  the  weather 
will  turn  your  expensive  farm  tools  into  a 
mass  of  rust  and  inefficiency.  If  you  can ’t 
give  all  your  implements  shelter,  you  can 
save  hundreds  of  dollars  by  keeping  out 
the  rain  and  snow  with 


It’s  the  most  perfect  and  durable  paint  made. 
Unaffected  by  wet  ordry.  heatorcold.  64  years’ 
experience  back  of  it.  Made  in  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  factory  in  the  country,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  highest  paid  paint-making 
brains  in  the  business.  Many  of  our  men  have 
been  with  us  25  to  40  years.  To  them  Lucas 
quality  is  law.  Each  batch  of  Lucas  paint  is 
compared  with  our  standard — and  must  match 
absolutely  in  color,  weight  and  working  qual¬ 
ities.  It  never  fails  to  make  gdpd. 

Free  Book 

“When  and  How  to  Paint” 

Tells  how  to  judge  and  select  the  right  paint 
for  your  house  or  barn — also  what  to  buy  and 
how  to  apply  stain,  paint,  or  enamel  on  furni¬ 
ture,  floors,  screens,  walls,  vehicles,  implements, 
etc.  _  It’s  the  most  valuable  book  of  its  kind  ever 
published,  yet  free  if  you  simply  send  us  your 
name  and  address  and  that  of  your  nearest 
dealer. 


Office  No.  3897 

Philadelphia  [13J  Pennsylvania 

niiiiitiiaiiuiMUiiiuimuiuuuiuumimmmiimai 


Glass  always  pays  for  it 
makes  its  own  weather 

It  admits  the  sunlight  and  holds  it  to  its  work 
in  spite  of  zero  outside.  It  insures  early  and 
profitable  crops.  Even  the  old  style  single  layer 
sash  pay,  but  do  not  compare  with 


—  — beds 
and  Cold-frame* 

These  are  complete  in  themselves  eliminaving 
mats  and  shutters,  labor  and  all;  keeping  the 
plants  growing  by  conserving  the  heat  day  and 
night;  making  crops  early  and  doubling  profits. 

The  Sunlight  Double  Glass  idea  is  carried  into 
the  Sunlight  Greenhouse— a  small  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  structure.  It  is  IX  ft.  x  12  ft.  in  size  and 
the  roof  and  two  sides  are  covered  with  the  Sun¬ 
light  Double  Glass  Sash.  It  is  quickly  and  cheap¬ 
ly  heated.  The  sash  are  readily  removable  and 
in  the  Spring  may  be  used  on  cold  frames  and 
liot-beds.  The  framework  is  made  in  sections, 
easily  put  together. 

W rite  today  for  a  copy  of  our  free  catalog 
and  for  4;  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  Prof. 
Massey’s  booklet  on  how  to  make  and  use  hot¬ 
beds  and  cold-frames. 

SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE  GLASS  SASH  CO. 
924  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Phelps’- 

r1914  Storm  Buggy 

)  At  a  Saving  of  $25  to  $40 

I  Phelps  exceeded  all  previous  ef¬ 
forts  with  his  classy  Split  Hickory 
l  fat0.rrn  Buggy.  You  can  ride  in  | 
ycomtort— free  from  wind,  cold,  or 
f  storm.  Double  strength  glass  win- 
Adows— rubber  cushioned— can’t  rat- 
JSde— can  be  opened  on  four  sides 
H.  C.  PHELPS  qoo  n  y*  Guaranteed  2  years—  i 

r-“-  iLf  tX,-  - 

.  Free.  167,000  Phelps 
customers  to  date.  Mail 
I  postal  today  for  money 
saving  offer.  Address 
J  II.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 

■The  Ohio  Carriage  3Ifg,  Co.l 
Station  200 
Colnmbns,  Ohio 


m 


-Hew  o/faiiaiid 

Wood  Saws 

These  saws  will  cross-cut  heavy  pole  and  cord  wood 
and  rip  posts  and  light  lumber.  Our  patent 
rock  shaft  prevents  saw  breakage  and  as¬ 
sures  easy  running.  Sturdy  and  rigid.  Write 
today  for  catalog,  low  prices  and  trial  offer. 

,  HEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO. 

Box  11,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


MAKE  MONEY  SAWING  LUMBER 


There  s  thousands  of  feet  of  high  priced  lumber  over  there  in  the 
wood-lot,  waiting  for  you  to  get  an  “  American  ”  Portable  Saw  Mill,  belt  it  up 

to  your  farm  engine,  and  get  busy  in  a  profitable  lumber- 
wuit-Mdfm  r  here’s  an  “American”  of  just  the  size  you 
m .  11  8  80  slmo!e>  durable  and  easy  running  that  you  can 
v^obM?ltyonrsplf’  tnl-ning  out  the  best  lumber  at  the  least  cost. 

^“l  or  experience  is  needed.  We  give  you  full  i  nstruetiona 
tor  making  lnm  Der  which  yon  can  use  yourself  or  sell  in  tbelocal 
market.  If  you  have  no  timber,  there’slotsaronnd  you. 
Lumber  is  high .  and  going  higher.  Trees  bring  the  big¬ 
gest  money  when  sawed  into  lumber.  Begin  now  to 
harvest  vonr  wood-lot.  Write  for  our  Farm  Catalog 
;and  Booklet  No.  26  on  farm  lumbering. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

129  Hope  Street.  Hackettatown,  N.  J. 

13S3  Terminal  Building,  New  York 
Chicago  Savannah  New  Orleans  Seattle 


need  an  engine  that  you  cap^ban 
this  —  such  absolute  reliability  —  i 

The 


FOR  LIGHT  a<5?  WATER* 


WHILE  other  work  mighr* 
wait,  the  power  for  light  and 
water  must  always  be  “on  the  job” 

when-wanted.  You  can’t  afford  to  risk  pos- 
delay  at  a  critical  time.  You 
te  Such  dependability  as 


^nobble' 


A 


?ery  mu 
ristic  of 

.i\ 


Gasoline jat^dX 

irtg. —  E  n  g  i  n e-s  tart's  o n  non 
sive  I  ,;i 1 1 snn/f/v*4rifT‘»*t?r?T7b'A 


King 


No  Cranking 

design  and  exclusive  Liiuson/feati 
— Engine  stands  quiet  evei/uaa 
fitted.  The  Lauson  Frostj  Kmc 
engine  quality.  Special \katu iter 
itself.  No  Batteries — all  b after 
inated  by  the  Sumter  Gear-1 


fries 

v’en  Magneto. 

9  Guaranteed— We  absolutely  EuarabteeJ^scinJyrosflCing  Engines, 
to  make  good  on  every  claim  we  make  for 
them.  Also  as  to  workmanship  and  material. 

Write  for  New  Engine  Book 

Illustrates  and  describes  all  styles  of  Lauson 
Frost  King  Engines  from  2  to  50  H.  P.— 

Portable.  Semi-Portable  and  Stationary 
In  writing  us  state  size  engine  you  need. 

^  The  John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co. 

■  218  N.  W.  Street  New  Holstein,  Wi*. 


foTvyhhput  turning  over.  Special 
tvn  iueEexpe  nse.  Perfect  Balance 
feiery  part  accurately  ground  and 
“  dugands/as  the  standard  of  farm 
iiost/King  put  it  in  a  class  by 
incidental  thereto  are  elim- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  ‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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THE  RUEA-I^  NEW-VURKER 


October  is, 


Reconstructing  a  Straw  Shed. 

I  intend  reconstructing  a  straw  shed 
into  a  dairy  barn.  The  dimensions  are 
39x45  feet,  and  nine  feet  from  floor  to 
the  ceiling.  I  intend  building  a  concrete 
wall  all  around,  three  feet  high,  10  inches 
wide  and  continuing  between  windows 
up  to  the  girders,  thus  serving  as  posts 
for  the  upper  floor  and  shed  to  rest  on. 
I  have  gravel  and  fine  yellow  sharp  sand  to 
work  with.  Would  you  advise  such  a  wall 
10  inches  thick?  What  about  windows 
4 y2  feet  high?  About  double  windows? 
With  light  coming  in  on  three  sides  and 
the  silo  at  one  end,  would  you  advise 
heads  together  or  backs  to  each  other 
for  the  cow  stalls?  Would  it  be  well  to 
complete  the  wall  above  the  concrete 
with  good  chestnut  boarding?  What  is 
the  cheapest  and  best  way  to  ceil  the 
double  flooring  overhead  so  as  to  prevent 
chaff,  etc.,  from  coming  down?  What  is 
the  best  material  for  lining  a  rat-proof 
granary?  J.  S. 

Pennsdale,  Pa. 

A  10-inch  wall  resting  upon  a  concrete 
footing  course  at  least  eight  inches  'thick 
and  two  feet  wide  will  be  suitable  for  the 
basement  of  your  barn,  but  if  carried  to 
a  height  of  nine  feet  at  any  point  to  sup¬ 
port  girders,  it  should  be  reinforced 
against  lateral  pressure.  This  may  be 
done  by  constructing  pilasters  at  such 
points,  making  these  pilasters  project  14 
inches  from  the  wall  at  their  base,  where 
they  are  supported  upon  an  extension  of 
the  concrete  footing,  and  gradually  car¬ 
rying  them  in  to  the  width  of  the  wall  at 
the  top.  For  the  sake  of  appearance,  as 
well  as  reinforcement,  such  pilasters 
should  also  be  built  on  either  side  of  each 
corner.  The  basement  wall  may  be  com¬ 
pleted  with  chestnut  boarding,  as  you 
suggest.  Double  windows  are  not  neces¬ 
sary.  A  common  rule  for  estimating  the 
size  and  number  of  windows  needed  is  to 
allow  four  square  feet  of  sash  to  each 
thousand  pounds  of  live  stock  sheltered. 
Single  sash  hinged  at  the  bottom  to  swing 
inward,  with  the  lateral  openings  thus 
made  closed  by  hopper  sides,  afford  an 
excellent  means  of  ventilation.  Whether 
two  rows  of  cows  should  face  toward  or 
from  each  other  is  largely  a  matter  of 
personal  choice.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
modern  barns  with  which  I  am  acquaint¬ 
ed  the  manure  gutters  are  in  the  center 
writh  a  driveway  between  of  sufficient 
width  to  accommodate  a  wagon  or  ma¬ 
nure  spreader.  This  makes  feeding  a 
little  less  convenient,  but  facilitates  the 
heavier  work  of  removing  the  manure, 
saves  spattering  the  barn  walls,  requires 
a  little  less  width  of  stable,  and  makes 
it  more  convenient  for  caretakers  and 
visitors  to  stand  behind  the  cows,  where 
they  usually  prefer  to  be.  The  stable 
may  be  ceiled  overhead  with  any  matched 
stuff,  probably  the  cheapest  being  the  or¬ 
dinary  second-grade  Southern  pine  ceil¬ 
ing  stuff. 

I  know  of  no  better  or  cheaper  rat-proof 
material  for  lining  a  granary  than  a  thin 
gauge  black  iron  roofing,  coming  in 
sheets  or  rolls,  and  sold  by  hardware 
dealers  and  supply  bouses.  In  building, 
this  may  be  nailed  to  the  studding  and 
ceiled  over,  or  in  old  buildings  it  may  bo 
used  as  an  inside  lining.  M.  B.  D. 

A  “  Big  Story”  Factory. 

I  was  amused  somewhat  at  your  arti¬ 
cle  on  page  1024  relative  to  the  report  of 
remunerative  yield  of  apples  grown  by 
Mr.  Collamer,  and  it  brought  to  mind  a 
letter  I  received  recently  winch  I  am  en¬ 
closing  with  a  copy  of  my  answer.  If 
you  can  tell  by  their  letter  head  what 
their  business  is,  you  can  do  better  than 
I.  Hut  I  surmise  that  they  are  organ¬ 
ized  for  the  purpose  of  creating  the 
wrong  idea  among  those  not  familiar  with 
the  profits  of  farming.  If  so,  and  you 
can  give  them  a  little  free  advertising,  I 
think  you  will  be  doing  your  readers  a 
great  favor.  G.  e.  l*. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  from  the  “Cal¬ 
ifornia  Soil  Products  Co.”  This  is  the 
way  they  describe  themselves : 

“A  clearing  house  for  certificate  hold¬ 
ers  co-operating  with  one  another  under 
an  organization  system  which  precludes 
all  possibility  of  loss  by  always  ascer¬ 
taining  its  ability  before  it  has  a  lia¬ 
bility.” 

No ;  we  cannot  tell  what  sort  of  business 
this  means.  The  concern  seems  to  have 
no  commexx-ial  rating.  Their  letter  calls 
for  the  records  of  “unusual  crop  yields 
by  intensive  scientific  farming  methods.” 
They  want  to  know  all  about  crops  which 
show  “large  returns.”  Perhaps  we  do 
these  gentlemen  an  injustice  but  we  think 
they  run  a  guff  factory,  and  ask  and  expect 
farm  rs  to  supply  the  raw  material.  Some 
farmer  might  tell  them  he  had  a  hen 
which  made  a  profit  of  $10  in  one  year. 
The  finished  product  in  polished  guff 


would  be  the  statement  that  one  hen 
made  $10 — thex-efore  1,000  hens  will  sure¬ 
ly  make  $10,000  in  one  year,  and  any 
back-to-the-lander  can  keep  such  hens. 
These  gentlemen  can,  no  doubt,  apply  the 
same  arithmetic  to  fruit  or  hogs  or  hay 
or  anything  else  which  suits  them.  We 
see  no  good  to  come  from  supplying  them 
with  this  raw  material. 


Cost  of  Subsoiling  With  Dynamite. 

I  have  recently  finished  subsoiling  one- 
fifth  of  an  acre  with  dynamite.  The  top¬ 
soil  was  a  little  over  a  foot  deep,  and 
under  that  lay  the  hardest  hardpan  that 
I  ever  encountered.  The  only  way  that 
I  could  get  the  holes  down  into  it  was  by 
pouring  in  watex*,  churning  it  with  a 
crowbar,  and  then  taking  out  the  mud 
with  an  old  augur,  a  little  at  a  time.  I 
spaced  the  holes  about  15  feet  apart,  put 
them  down  36  to  42  inches,  and  loaded 
them  with  six-ounce  chai-ges.  There  was 
very  little  surface  disturbance  when  they 
were  fired,  but  the  way  they  shattered 
that  old  hardpan  was  a  joy  to  behold. 
Certainly  if  this  method  is  all  its  advo¬ 
cates  claim,  I  ough  to  have  the  best  gar¬ 
den  in  the  neighborhood  next  yeai*.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  bill  for  the  materials  used: 
ll1/!  pounds  dynamite  at  20  cents.  $2.S5 


150  feet  fuse .  1.50 

40  caps  . -40 

Total  cash  outlay .  $4.75 


I  put  in  about  15  hours’  time  sinking 
the  holes  and  shooting  them,  which  at 
the  pi'esent  state  of  the  labor  market 
should  be  charged  at  $3.  Probably  a  real 
expert  would  have  done  the  work  in  less 
time,  although^ I  doubt  if  he  could  have 
hustled  that  hardpan  very  jnuch.  Next 
time  I  should  use  more  dynamite  by  put¬ 
ting  the  holes  in  every  10  feet,  xinless  the 
results  next  year  show  that  the  effect  of 
the  charges  went  farther  than  I  now 
think.  c.  M.  GALLUP. 

Connecticut. 


New  Tariff  Changes. 

Following  are  comparative  rates  of  the 
old  and  new  tariff  on  some  articles  of 


general  interest: 

OLD  NEW 


Iron  Ore . 

Free. 

Pig  Iron . 

.$2.50  ton 

Free. 

Wr’t&Oast  Iron  $1.00  ton 

10%. 

Iron  Wire . 

1%  ct.  lb. 

15%. 

Lumber . 

$1.25  M. 

Free. 

Sugar . 

.  1.9  ct.  lb. 

.71  ct. 

Live  Stock.  .  .  . 

.  20% 

10%. 

Barley . 

30  cts.  bu. 

15  cts. 

Oats . 

.  15  cts.  bu. 

6  cts. 

Corn . 

.15  cts.  bu. 

Free. 

Rye . 

.10  cts.  bu. 

Free. 

W heat . 

25  cts.  bu. 

Free. 

Potatoes . 

.25  cts.  bu. 

Free. 

Lemons . 

iy2  cts.  lb. 

%  ct.  lb. 

Apples . 

25  cts.  bu. 

10  cts.  bu. 

Butter . 

6  cts.  lb. 

2V>  cts.  lb. 

Milk . 

.  2  cts.  gal. 

Free. 

Cream . 

5  cts.  gal. 

Free. 

Eggs . 

.5  cts.  doz. 

Free. 

Hay . 

$4  ton 

$2  ton. 

Bacon  &  Hams. 

4  cts.  lb. 

Free. 

Fresh  Meats.  .  . 

1%  Cts.  11). 

Free. 

Poultry,  Live.  . 

.3  cts.  lb. 

1  ct. 

Poultry,  Dead. 

.  5  cts.  lb. 

2  ct. 

Raw  Wool .... 

.  1 1  -12-7  cts  lb. 

Free. 

Rice . 

2  cts.  lb. 

1  ct. 

Average  percentage  of  tail  ft  rates,  as 
compared  to  the  value  of  all  imported 
merchandise,  old  law  37  per  cent,  new 
law  27  per  cent.  Value  of  annual  im¬ 
ports  added  to  the  free  list,  $147,000,000. 
Estimated  revenue  from  all  import  rates, 
old  law  $305,000,000,  new  law  $249,000,- 
000.  Estimated  revenue  from  corpora¬ 
tion  and  income  taxes,  old  law  $37,000,- 
000,  new  law  $122,000,000. 


Potatoes,  70;  beets,  50;  onions.  $1.10; 
wheat,  $1  ;  corn,  75 ;  oats,  60 ;  rye,  85 ; 
beans,  $2.50;  butter,  34;  apples,  60; 
grapes,  $1;  tomatoes,  $1;  cabbage,  per 
pound,  two  cents.  J.  F.  E. 

Broad  Top  City,  Pa. 
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The  Use  of  Finely  Ground 

Rock  Phosphate 

Is  a  Profitable  Soil  investment , 
and  Not  a  Crop  Expense  .*• 

Soil  investigations  conducted  by  the  IT.  S.  Soil  Bureau, 


and  the  agricultural 


colleges 


of  the  Middle  and  Eastern 


States,  show  that,  with  the  exception  of  swampy  land,  the 
amount  of  crops  per  acre  are  limited  by  the  plant  food  ele¬ 
ments  Phosphorus  and  Nitrogen. 

2,000  pounds  of  Rock  Phosphate  contains 
one-fourth  as  much  Phosphorus  as  is  found  in 
an  acre  of  the  average  productive  soil •  Would 
a  25%  increase  in  the  productive  capacity  of  an 
acre  of  your  farm  be  worth  the  price  of  a  ton  of 
Rock  Phosphate ? 

Wherever  Rock  Phosphate  lias  been  used  on  land  planted  in 
clover  or  other  legumes  the  cx*op  has  been  increased  25  to  100%.  If 
an  ordinary  crop  of  clover  takes  from  the  air  and  deposits  in  the 
soil  $10.00  worth  of  Nitrogen  any  increase  in  the  clover  crop  will  give 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of  Nitrogen.  The  increased 
yield  from  Rock  Phosphat.  have  invariably  more  than  paid  for  its 
use,  and  the  Nitrogen  thus  secured  costs  you  nothing. 

Thousands  of  America's  host  farmers  are 
investing  $1.00  per  acre  per  year  in  Roclc 
Phosphate.  The  increased  crop  yields  each 
year  more  than  pay  for  its  use,  and  since  the 
amount  of  Phosphorus  applied  each  year  is 
more  than  is  used  by  the  crop,  the  potential 
fertility  of  their  land  and  its  real  value  is 
constantly  increasing. 

We  have  records  of  results  from  the  use  of  Rock  Phosphate  that 
will  convince  you  of  its  value  on  your  farm.  Write  us  to-day  for 
“The  Farm  That  Won't  Wear  Out.”,  and  for  prices  on  “DAYBREAK” 
FINELY  GROUND  ROCK  PHOSPHATE,  guaranteed  to  contain  13% 
Phosphorus  (29%%  Phosphoric  Acid),  and  ground  so  that  95%  will 
pass  through  a  screen  having  10,000  openings  to  the  square  inch. 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 


GROUND  ROCK  DEPARTMENT 


BOX  No.  13 


COLUMBIA,  TENN. 


LISVS 


FOR 
YOUR 
LAND 

QUALITY  HIGH— PRICES  LOW 

Writ®  Today  For  Prices  Delivered  At  Your  Station 

BOCK  CUT  STOHE  CO.,  SYRACBSE,  N.  Y. 

-  BEST 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERjSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
flT  NOW.  I  can  save  yoti  money. 

Q.W.  IngersoH,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 


MADE 


ON  EARTH 

Write  us  for  Litmus  Paper  to  test  your  soil  for 
lime  requirements.  It  is  FREE.  Our  Lime  Car¬ 
bonate  guaranteed  in  every  respect.  Lot  us 
prove  it  to  you. 

INTERNATIONAL  AGR’L  CORP. 

Caledonia  Marl  Branch 

812  MARINE  BANK  BLDG.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

EASIEST  RUNNING  MILL 

A  Duplex  Mill  requires  25#  leas 
power  and  will  do  twice  as  much  work 
as  any  other  mill  of  equal  size.  Grinds 
car  corn,  shelled  corn,  oats,  wheat,  kaf¬ 
fir  corn,  cotton  seed,  corn  in  shucks, 
sheaf  oats  or  any  kind  of  grain.  There 
is  no  mill  made  that  for  speed  and  com¬ 
plete  grinding  equals  the 

Kelly  Duplex 
Grinding  Mill 

Easily  operated.  Never  chokes. 

7  sizes.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Any  power.  Especially  xicl- 
u p ted  for  ganoline  engine*. 

Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Box320  Springfield,  Ohio 

Save  Big  Money 

TAKE  advantage  of  our  free  offer  on  a  Quaker  City 
Peed  Mill.  We  pay  freight.  Get  our  reduced  fac¬ 
tory  price.  Standard  of  high  quality  for  46  years. 
Grind  any  grain,  separate  or  mixed,  to  the  linest  meal; 
also  ear  corn  with  or  without  husk. 

Quaker  City  » 

lO  Days  Free  Trial 

Twenty-three  styles  — hand 
power  up  to  20  horsepower. 

They  grind  fast,  easy  and  with 
very  little  power.  Write  for 
prices,  guarantee,  free  catalog 
and  catalog  ot  Standard  Farm 
Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 

The  A.  W.  Straub  Co. 

Dept.  K  2X411  Filbert  SI. 

.  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Dept.  I  SX h!*  s.  Ashland  A>e. 

Chicago,  Hi.  A 


Our  Free  Drillers’  Hook  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


FREE  CATALOG. 


Are  proving  of  great  help  to 
hustling  farmers.  Their 
strong  construction  makes 
them  very  durable.  Guaranteed  te  do 
quick  and  thorough  work.  Many  styles 
1  LI.L'S  MUTED  CATALOG  rnCf 
Tells  all  atxmt  ground  feed  *  ALLi, 
and  grinders.  Write  for  it  today. 

The  Star  Manufacturing  Co., 
113Pepot  St..  New  I.cxmgtom Otdo 


old  BAGS 

Turn  your  old  bags  into  nion*y.  We  buy  them  in 
any  quantity,  sound  or  torn,  at  a  liberal  price  and 
pay  tlie  freight.  Write  for  particulars  and  state 
number  you  have.  Reference:  Citizen  s  Dank. 
Iroquois  Hail  Co.,  450  Howard  St-,  Buffalo,  N.  i  ■ 


CASH 


Handy 

Binder 


JUST  the  thing  for 
preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Durable  and  cheap.  Sent 
postpaid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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BULB  CULTURE. 

Tulips. — The  first  and  most  important 
requisite  in  the  successful  growing  of 
tulips  is  a  light  and  fertile  soil.  True, 
these  bulbs  can  be  grown  in  a  way  in 
moderately  rich  soil,  but  it  is  certain 
that  they  cannot  be  had  in  anything  like 
their  proper  perfection  when  cultivated 
in  this  manner.  A  common  practice  is  to 
follow  the  bedding  plants  with  the  bulbs, 
and  this  is  a  very  good  plan.  If  the  beds 
are  well  manured  in  the  Spring  when 
planted  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  fertilize 
again  for  tulips,  as  by  this  time  the  ma¬ 
nure  applied  in  the  Spring  is  decom¬ 
posed  and  in  excellent  condition  to  be 
taken  up  readily  by  plant  life.  If  not, 
the  soil  that  the  bulbs  are  to  go  in, 
should  receive  a  heavy  coat  of  well-rot¬ 
ted  manure  and  be  dug  thoroughly  and 
deeply.  In  this  operation,  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  earth  be  well  broken  up 
and  all  stones  removed.  The  ideal  time 
for  planting  is  about  the  middle  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  Beds  of  tulips  that  are  planted  uni¬ 
formly  and  with  respect  to  color  and 
shading,  always  make  a  better  appear¬ 
ance  than  one  put  in  without  proper  re¬ 
gard  for  these  details.  Seven  or  eight 
inches  is  about  right  for  distance  apart 
while  the  bulbs  should  be  put  from  three 
to  five  inches  in  depth.  A  good  way  to 
plant. a  circular  bed  is  to  use  a  short  line 
with  stakes  at  both  ends.  Find  the  cen¬ 
ter  placing  one  of  the  stakes  with  line  at¬ 
tached  there ;  then  shorten  line  to  eight 
inches  and  holding  stakes  tightly,  de¬ 
scribe  a  circle.  This  operation  can  be 
continued  by  letting  out  line  until  the 
bed  is  completed.  In  covering  the  soil 
should  be  settled  firmly  and  a  rake  run 
over  the  surface  making  it  smooth.  After 
the  ground  freezes  for  the  Winter,  a  thin 
cover  of  straw  or  coarse  manure  can  be 
placed  over  the  beds  for  protection.  This 
litter  should  not  be  removed  in  the 
Spring  until  the  frosts  are  past,  as  the 
tender  shoots  of  the  tulips  are  apt  to  be 
injured  by  them.  After  the  hlooms  are 
spent,  the  bulbs  can  be  taken  up  and 
after  being  dried  thoroughly,  should  be 
stored  in  a  cool  place  for  planting  the 
following  Fall.  Some  especially  good  va¬ 
rieties  for  bedding  are  as  follows:  La 
Reine,  white ;  Belle  Alliance,  scarlet ; 
Keizerkroon,  scarlet  with  yellow  edge ; 
Yellow  Prince  and  Proserpine,  deep  pink, 
of  the  early  singlo  sorts ;  Due  van  Thol, 
red  and  yellow  ;  La  Candour,  white ;  Mu¬ 
rillo,  light  rose ;  Scarlet  King  and  Tour- 
nesol,'  yellow,  of  the  early  doubles ;  Bou¬ 
ton  d’Or,  yellow ;  La  Merveille,  salmon, 
York  and  Lancaster,  variegated,  and 
Beauty  of  America,  of  the  late  single 
varieties.  The  parrot  tulips  are  beauti¬ 
ful  in  coloring  and  shape,  and  the  Dar¬ 
wins  are  very  popular  and  satisfactory. 
Mixtures  of  the  doubles  and  singles  of  the 
late  and  early  sorts  can  be  procured  a 
little  cheaper  than  the  named  varieties, 
but  the  latter  are  by  far  the  most  inter¬ 
esting. 

For  forcing  indoors,  the  bulbs  should 
be  potted  into  shallow  pans  soon  after 
being  purchased  and  buried  in  light  soil 
or  ashes  outside  to  let  the  roots  form. 
When  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots, 
they  can  be  moved  into  the  heat  of  the 
living  room  where  they  should  be  kept 
from  the  direct  light  for  a  few  days  and 
watered  regularly.  They  enjoy  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  from  65  to  70  degrees. 

Hyacinths. — The  cultural  directions 
given  above  for  tulips  are  well  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  hyacinth ;  so  under  this 
heading,  the  attention  will  be  confined  to 
their  indoor  culture,  and  the  suggesting 
of  some  justly  famous  sorts  for  trial.  At 
one  time  it  was  much  in  vogue  to  grow 
hyacinths  in  small  glass  receptacles  made 
especially  for  the  purpose.  Water  was 
used  instead  of  soil  and  the  only  require¬ 
ment  was  the  changing  of  the  water 
about  three  times  a  week.  A  pan  of 
nicely-grown  hyacinths  at  Christmas  or 
at  any  time  from  then  till  Spring,  is  a 
very  showy  thing  indeed,  and  so  simple 
is  the  operation  of  forcing,  that  it  is  a 
wonder  that  more  of  this  truly. interest- 
ing  work  is  not  done  at  home.  As  soon 
as  the  bulbs  are  obtained,  prepare  some 
rich  soil  and  pot  them  into  shallow  pans 
"!*  P°fs*  according  to  the  individual  taste, 
they  can  be  placed  quite  close  together 
hi  this  operation,  leaving  just  the  tips  of 
'lie  bulbs  above  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

1  he  pans  or  pots  can  now  be  placed  upon 
'lie  cellar  floor,  and.  after  watering  thor¬ 
oughly,  covered  with  burlap  or  paper. 
No  "lore  water  is  needed  unless  signs  of 
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dryness  appear,  in  which  case  apply  more 
water.  When  the  roots  are  well  formed, 
a  few  pots  at  a  time  can  be  taken  into 
the.  living  room  and  placed  in  the  win¬ 
dow — at  the  greatest  distance  from  the 
radiator  or  stove.  Apply  water  as  need 
ed  and  place  a  sheet  of  paper  over  the 
bulbs  to  assist  in  drawing  up  the  stems. 
When  the  full  height  is  attained,  place  a 
stake  to  each  stem  and  tie  it  firmly.  This 
prevents  the  flower  from  being  borne 
down  by  its  weight  and  preserves  the 
shapely  appearance  of  the  whole.  By 
handling  a  few  pots  at  a  time  in  this 
manner,  it  is  possible  to  have  choice 
hyacinths  the  Winter  through.  A  liberal 
amount  of  water  must  be  given  after  the 
plants  are  put  into  the  warm  room,  but 
previous  to  that  time  it  should  be  applied 
sparingly.  When  the  flowers  are  fully 
developed,  moving  them  into  a  cooler 
room  will  greatly  assist  in  their  preser¬ 
vation.  Some  meritorious  sorts  are  as 
follows :  Gertrude,  rose ;  L’Innocence, 

white ;  Charles  Dickens,  blue ;  and  King 
of  the  Yellows,  in  the  singles;  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington,  pink;  Non  Plus  Ultra,  white; 
Prince  of  Orange,  red;  Blocksburg,  blue 
and  Goethe,  yellow,  of  the  doubles. 
Mixed  sorts  can  be  had  in  bulk  and  are 
at  times  very  satisfactory. 

Daffodils. — The  daffodil  is  grown 
very  successfully  in  dishes  of  sand  and 
water  in  the  windows  of  the  living  room. 
The  bulbs  are  set  close  together  in  this 
method,  being  partially  embedded  in  the 
sand,  with  which  the  shallow  dish  is 
nearly  filled.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
keep  the  sand  moist  at  all  times,  keeping 
the  receptacles  in  the  windows,  the  great¬ 
est  distance  from  the  heat.  The  cooler 
the  flowers  are  developed,  the  better  they 
will  be  in  substance  and  in  keeping  quali¬ 
ties.  Daffodils  can  be  placed  in  pans  and 
handled  like  hyacinths  with  success.  For 
cultivation  outside,  the  directions  for 
tulips  will  serve  the  purpose. 

General  Remarks. — Every  Fall,  a 
cheap,  low  grade  of  bulbs  find  their  way 
into  the  country,  which  are  ordinarily 
sold  to  venders  and  peddlers.  This  stock 
represents  what  is  left  after  the*  better 
grades  have  been  removed.  Hence  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  from  this  class  of  goods  one 
could  not  reasonably  expect  to  grow  good 
flowers,  and  that  it  is  the  safest  plan  to 
buy  the  higher-priced  bulbs  is  obvious. 
In  cutting  the  flowers  of  the  tulips,  often 
in  our  desire  to  get  ones  with  extra  long 
stems,  we  cut  way  down  into  the  bulb, 
pulling  the  center  out  with  the  stem. 
This  is  very  good  where  the  bulbs  are 
not  wanted  for  another  season ;  but  if 
mutilated  in  this  manner  they  are  worth¬ 
less  for  planting  over.  The  keeping  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  daffodil  as  a  cut  flower  are 
remarkable.  When  placed  in  water  in  a 
rather  cool  place  they  will  stay  fresh  for 
days,  and  if  the  water  is  changed  once 
every  24  hours,  and  the  stems  shortened 
slightly  each  time,  they  will  last  as  long 
as  a  Chrysanthemum.  When  forcing  bulb¬ 
ous  stock  indoors,  it  often  occurs  that 
some  of  the  pots  will  not  thrive  as  they 
should.  This  is  a  sign  of  lack  of  nour¬ 
ishment  and  can  be  remedied  by  apply¬ 
ing  a^few  doses  of  liquid  manure,  given 
four  or  five  days  apart.  However,  the 
aphis,  or  green  fly,  attack  it  causing  simi¬ 
lar  results ;  in  this  case  apply  a  solution 
of  nicotine — a  teaspoonful  to  the  gallon 
of  water  and  it  will  remove  them.  If 
one  should  wish  to  have  the  blooming 
bulbs  hold  out  a  while  longer  than  usual 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  set  the  pots  in  a  cool 
place  and  cover  them  with  paper.  This 
treatment,  if  adopted  in  time,  will 
lengthen  the  life  of  the  flowers  many 
days.  _  j.  m’l. 

Destroying  Ferns  and  Brake*. 

Will  you  tell  us  how  to  get  rid  of  ferns 
and  brakes  in  our  old  pasture?  s.  B.  L. 
Pennsylvania. 

The  common  fern  or  brake  thrives  best 
in  thickets,  hillsides  and  moist  places, 
but  is  occasionally  found  growing  abun¬ 
dantly  in  abandoned  fields  and  old  pas¬ 
tures.  It  cannot  endure  cultivation  and 
will  soon  disappear  when  land  is  plowed 
and  planted  to  cultivated  crops.  If  the 
ferns  are  growing  in  patches  it  may  save 
time  and  labor  to  grub  these  out  and  al¬ 
low  to  dry.  The  dead  plants  should  af¬ 
terwards  be  removed  from  the  pasture  so 
that  grass  may  more  easily  spread  over 
the  barren  spot.  Provided  the  ferns  are 
too  thick  and  numerous  to  be  grubbed  out 
the  field  should  be  plowed  during  a  dry 
period  in  the  Summer  or  Fall  and  plant¬ 
ed  to  some  cultivated  crop  such  as  corn 
or  potatoes  the  following  Spring.  One 
year  of  thorough  cultivation  should  be 
sufficient  to  effect  a  complete  eradication 
of  this  weed.  j.  b.  demabee. 

Penn.  State  College. 
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CLOTHCRAFT 

You  can  be  Fitted  at  the  Clothcraft  Store 

WHEN  you  try  on  a  Clothcraft  ready-for-service  suit,  note  how 
snugly  the  coat  fits  againts  your  collar,  even  when  you  stoop  or 
bend  forward.  Note  that  both  sides  of  the  coat-front  hang  straight 
and  smooth  in  any  position.  Note  the  good  lines  and  graceful  “set” 
of  each  garment.  The  suit  looks  right  and  feels  right. 

This  correct  fit  is  also  a  permanent  fit.  Clothcraft  Clothes  retain 
their  shape  until  worn  out. 


The  artist  drew  the  pic¬ 
ture  at  the  right  from  a 
living  model.  Then  the 
model  was  photograph¬ 
ed,  as  shown  atleft.  The 
clothes  are  good-looking 
in  both  pictures — they 
will  be  as  good-looking 
on  you. 

TF  you  are  critical  we 
•*;  invite  you  to  be  con¬ 
vinced.  It  will  be  as  much 
to  your  advantage  as  to 
ours,  as  you'll  agree  when  you 
see  the  attractive  patterns  in 
Clothcraft  Clothes,  their  good 
tailoring,  and  the  comprehensive 
guarantee  that  goes  with  every 
suit. 

Clothcraft  Clothes  sell  at  S10 
to  S25.  With  every  suit  is  a 
definite  guarantee  of  all-wool, 
first-class  workmanship,  satis¬ 
factory;  wear  and  service.  No 
other  line  at  those  prices  is  so 
guaranteed  to  you. 

V  rite  us  for  an  introduction 
to  the  nearest  Clothcraft  Store. 
We’ll  also  send  the  new  Style 
Book  and  tell  you  about  No. 
4130  Blue  Serge  Special — the 
best  all-round  suit  we  can  make 
at  S  18.50. 

THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS 
COMPANY 

Founded  IS 46.  Oldest  Makers 
of  Men’s  Clothes  in  America. 

635  St.  Clair  Avenue,  N.  W. 
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Buy  Your  Clothes 
at  the  Mills 

AND  SAVE 

BIG  MONEY  ■ 

We  take  the  goods 
directly  off  the 
looms — cut  to  your 
measure  according 
to  latest  New  York 
style  patterns, 
hand- tailor  them 
here  in  our  own 
shops,  and  guaran¬ 
tee  fit,  material, 
workmanship,  or 
your  money  back. 

Made-to-Measure  Suits 
and  Overcoats  $  1 0  to  $22 

the  kind  for  which  you’d  pay  $18  to  $30 
anywhere  else.  You  save  two  dealers’ 
profits  and  we  deliver  free  anywhere. 
Send  postcard  today  for  our  new  free 
style  book  with  samples  attached,  rules 
for  measurement,  etc. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

203  Main  Street,  Somerville,  N.  J. 
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for  ] 
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/'  AMBSDOWN  Union 
m  Suits  are  noted  for 
their  great  warmth  and 
comfortable  fit.  The 
thick,  downy  fleece  as¬ 
sures  this. 


You’re  really  dry 


in  a 

Fish  Brand 

Reflex 
Slicker 

Not  a  dressy  “near" 
water  -  proof,  but  a 
roomy,  comfort-giving 
service  coat  that  will 
protect  you  through  thick 
and  thin  in  the  wettest  weather. 


$3.00 


at  your 
dealer’s 


Fleece-Lined  Underwear 

is  easily  good  for  two  seasons’ 
wear.  Its  lasting  qualities  cut 
your  underwear-bills  in  half. 

Your  health  and  comfort  de¬ 
mand  a  heavy  fleece-lined  un¬ 
derwear 
weather 


during  severe  cold 


We  print  plainly  on  every  label 
SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 

and  we  mean  it 

'VOW ER'*  Identified 

>  always  AIT 

.g  by  this  A.  J.  1  ower  Co. 

iS  mark  BOSTON 

Catalog  Tower  Canadian 
Limited,  Toronto 
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Made  for  Men  and  Boys 

Union  Suits  and  separate  gar¬ 
ments,  at  50c,  75c  and  up.  At 
your  dealer’s. 


Write  for  Body  gar d 
Booklet  JVo.4S 

UTICA  KNITTING  CO. 
Utica  -  New  York 


FUR-LINED  OVERCOATS 

Manufiw-tmiBrs’  samples.  Gentlemen’s  Black  Broad¬ 
cloth  Overcoats,  lined  with  finest  Australian  Mink, 
large  handsome  Persian  Lamb  collar,  all  sizes.  Sim¬ 
ilar  coats,  not  used  as  samples,  retail  at  $90.  My 
price,  while  they  last,  $35.  First  come  first  served, 
i  on  take  no  risk.  Examine  and  try  on  before  paying. 
Write  today  stating  size,  and  coat  will  be  sent!'.  O. 
i>.  with  Examination  privilege.  K.  ROBERTS, 
Loom  17,  JGO  W.  H9th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See  guatantee  editorial  page. 
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October  is 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

Jack  Frost  seems  to  love  a  kill  farmer 
this  year.  Up  to  October  10  hardly  a  tip 
of  a  leaf  had  felt  liis  fingers,  while  in  the 
valley  a  few  miles  away  there  had  been 
considerable  damage.  In  the  Spring  the 
hills  seem  cold  and  backward,  for  the 
valley  people  on  lighter  soil  start  their 
gardens  and  have  bloom  on  the  fruit  trees 
before  we  do.  It  seems  hard  to  be  obliged 
to  wait  for  Spring  when  one  is  so  tired  of 
Winter,  but  we  get  it  back  with  com¬ 
pound  interest  in  the  Fall.  For  Summer 
lingers  long  with  us,  and  these  last  gold¬ 
en  days  of  borrowed  time  are  best  of  all. 

Poets  and  other  gifted  people — who 
either  do  not  make  a  living  or  do  not 
have  to  out  of  the  soil — have  spent  much 
time  telling  about  the  glory  of  various 
seasons  in  the  country.  Blooming  time, 
the  first  leafing  in  Spring,  harvest  and 
all  the  rest  have  been  pointed  out  as  the 
greatest  of  Nature’s  miracles.  To  me 
there  is  nothing  quite  like  the  way  the 
dark  color  finally  creeps  into  the  red 
apples.  They  grow  on  green  and  hard 
and  make  good  size  until  at  last  you  find 
a  light  blush  coming  upon  the  cheek.  It 
grows  deeper  and  deeper  until  some 
morning  before  the  dew  has  gone  you 
find  the  big  red  beauties  with  their  full 
paint  on.  There  is  nothing  to  me  more 
beautiful  or  more  full  of  marvel  than  the 
way  Nature  puts  on  this  last  touch  of 
color.  Orange  growers  may  tell  me  of 
the  beauty  of  their  yellow  fruit  amid  the 
green  foliage — it  cannot  compare  with 
the  blood-colored  Baldwins  and  McIntosh 
on  a  Jersey  hillside  in  October. 

.  The  double-action  Cutaway  or  disk  har¬ 
row  is  a  great  implement  for  working 
corn  stubble.  We  have  several  acres  of 
weedy  corn  where  we  did  not  seed  the 
corn  crops. early.  After  corn  cutting  this 
soil  was  torn  up  with  the  Cutaway,  and 
then  seeded  to  rye.  There  is  no  fun  about 
pulling  this  tool — Broker  and  Tom,  the 
big  gray  colts,  handle  it.  but,  no  matter 
who  tells  you  otherwise,  three  horses  of 
only  medium  size  are  required  to  put 
proper  motion  into  this  big  implement. 
When  you  consider  the  work  it  does  you 
can  easily  understand  this.  Most  modern 
farm  implements  require  power  because 
they  are  expected  to  lift  or  pull  or  pack 
more  soil  or  fodder  or  hay  than  the  old- 
time  tools.  Tou  cannot  lift  things  with¬ 
out  power.  The  value  of  our  big  team 
becomes  more  and  more  apparent  as  we 
try  new  tools. 

The  cover  crop  is  the  star  farm  board¬ 
er  at  Hope  Farm.  After  some  years’  ex¬ 
perience  I  would  not  think  of  letting  our 
hilly  land  remain  bare  through  Fall  and 
Winter.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
cover  crop  are  old,  but  they  become  new¬ 
er  and  more  powerful  with  each  year.  I 
can  see  no  argument  against  the  practice 
except  the  cost  of  seed  and  the  labor. 
In  a  very  dry  season  the  cover  crop  would 
not  do  well  in  the  corn,  but  rye  may  be 
seeded  with  us  up  to  November  1,  and 
rye  will  grow  under  the  roughest  condi¬ 
tions.  Our  first  seeding  of  rye  and  clo¬ 
ver— made  on  Labor  Day — is  over  six 
inches  high  already,  while  the  soil  below¬ 
ground  is  a  network  of  roots.  Next  year 
when  plowed  under  this  mat  of  green 
stuff  will  be  worth  more  than  any  10 
tons  of  manure  that  we  could  haul  up 
our  steep  hill.  We  have  now  gone  far 
enough  with  this  cover  crop  proposition 
to  feel  sure  that  with  green  manures  and 
time  we  can  double  the  productive  power 
of  this  hard  soil,  and  by  adding  fertilizers 
as  they  are  needed  grow  good  crops  of 
anything  that  is  suited  to  the  land. 

I  often  wonder  why  more  “back-to-the- 
landers”  do  not  make  a  feature  of  the 
hay  crop  instead  of  trying  fruit  or  gar¬ 
dening.  Hay  is  in  good  and  sure  demand 
and  when  once  started  well-seeded  grass 
requires  less  personal  attention  than  any 
other  farm  crop.  The  fitting  and  seeding 
of  old  and  weedy  land  is  expensive  and 
slow,  yet  I  think  if  a  man  have  natural 
grass  land  the  capital  invested  in  a  good 
seeding  will  pay.  Most  of  our  land  is  too 
rough  and  hilly  for  profitable  meadows 
but  where  a  man  has  strong,  level  land 
near  some  large  town  or  city  the  hay  crop 
will  pay.  With  us  now,  $20  per  ton  is 
a  low  price.  It  will  cost  nearly  $25  to 
land  a  ton  of  No.  1  baled  hay  at  our  sta¬ 
tion.  A  yield  of  2 y2  tons  per  acre  is 
not  excessive  with  careful  seeding  and 
fertilizing.  That  means  an  income  of  $00 
per  acre,  and  with  a  full  outfit  of  tools 
the  hay  can  be  thrown  under  cover  rapidly. 
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My  experience  indicates  that  hay  for 
a  farm  crop  and  hogs  for  live  Stock  will 
best  suit  the  back-to-the-lander  or  the 
man  who  tries  to  farm  by  proxy,  pro¬ 
vided  he  can  fit  the  soil  right  and  make 
the  hogs  help  themselves  to  food  and 
drink. 

Every  year  at  this  time  come  questions 
about  sowing  oats  in  the  strawoerries  to 
act  as  a  Winter  mulch.  The  theory  is 
that  the  oats  will  make  a  thick,  short 
growth  until  killed  by  frost,  and  then 
mat  down  over  the  berries  and.  protect 
them.  A  combination  of  barley  and  oats 
together  will  do  better,  but  we  have  never 
found  the  scheme  very  satisfactory.  The 
grain  does  furnish  some  mulch  or  pro¬ 
tection,  but  it  does  not  fall  down  where 
it  is  needed  most — which  is  dix-ectly  over 
the  plants.  The  grain  grows  in  the  al¬ 
leys  between  the  rows  where  little  mulch¬ 
ing  is  needed.  The  object  of  covering  the 
plants  is  to  keep  the  soil  frozen  through 
the  Winter.  The  bare  ground  will  thaw 
at  the  surface  during  many  Winter  or 
early  Spring  days,  and  then  freeze  again, 
and  each  change  pulls  at  the  plant  a  lit¬ 
tle.  The  frost  that  can  lift  out  fence 
posts  or  split  rocks  will  loosen  many 
plants  if  it  be  given  a  chance  to  do  so. 
The  thick  mulching,  over  the  plants,  pre¬ 
vents  this  thaw  and  freeze  and  thus 
keeps  the  soil  solidly  frozen.  As  a  rule 
the  oats  and  barley  do  not  give  growth 
enough  to  mat  down  over  the  plants,  but 
they  will  help.  We  do  not  use  the  grain, 
as  we  like  to  keep  on  hoeing  to  clean  out 
the  weeds. 

We  have  a  hen  experiment  in  mind 
which  ought  to  interest  some  of  our  hen 
men.  In  every  large  flock  you  will  find 
a  proportion  of-  “runts” — small  or 
dwarfed  birds.  They  have  equal  chance 
with  the  others,  but  somehow  they  stop 
growing  and  become  “runts.”  Now,  are 
these  from  naturally  inferior  birds — like 
small  potatoes  from  naturally  small  pro¬ 
ducing  hills,  or  is  it  some  arrest  of  Na¬ 
ture  which  will  become  free  once  more? 
We  shall  try  to  find  out.  We  expect  to 
get  a  pen  of  these  runts — dwarfs  out  of 
superior  stock — and  breed  them  for  a 
year  or  more  by  themselves.  They  will 
be  weighed  and  measured  from  time  to 
time,  carefully  fed,  eggs  recorded  and  a 
fair  number  of  the  eggs  incubated.  I 
want  to  see  if  these  runts  will  breed, 
how  many  eggs  they  will  lay  and  if  chicks 
hatched  from  them  will  prove  “runty  or 
grow  to  full  size.  I  have  an  opinion 
about  some  of  these  things,  but  opinions 
are  not  of  great  value  as  compared  with 
the  facts.  Therefore  we  shall  try  the 
runts. 

These  are  great  days  for  the  children. 
Mother  has  started  her  little  school.  Four 
of  our  little  folks  and  three  children  from 
neighbors  make  a  very  lively  and  valu¬ 
able  seven.  The  room  next  to  my  “den” 
has  been  fitted  up  as  a  school-room,  and 
on  the  blackboard  you  may  see  such 
childish  truths  as : 

I  can  see  a  dog. 

The  dog  can  run. 

You  might  not  give  these  a  second 
thought,  yet  here  is  the  foundation  of 
an  education  being  laid  far  down  upon  the 
solid  rock.  Observation  and  reasoning 
about  the  larger  things  of  life  will  follow 
the  dog,  but  he  leads  the  procession  up 
to  knowledge  because  the  child  knows 
what  he  is.  Our  children  exercise  their 
brains  over  their  little  books  and  then 
they  run  out  and  exercise  their  legs  on 
the  lawn  and  under  the  trees  with  many 
an  apple  and  peach  to  speed  them  on. 
Great  is  childhood,  and  wonderful  is  its 
development.  Our  little  boys  go  out  on 
the  wagon  with  Uncle  George  to  sell 
fruit.  I  gave  them  four  young  Twenty 
Ounce  apple  trees.  This  year  the  fruit 
was  large  and  fine,  and  these  boys  have 
sold  about, $9  worth  of  apples.  Next 
Spring  they  are  to  plant  20  trees  each, 
and  own  them.  When  it  comes  to  varie¬ 
ties  little  Redhead  wanted  to  plant 
Twenty  Ounce.  He  knew  what  that  did, 
and  he  had  felt  the  money  which  it 
brings.  Yet  when  he  tasted  McIntosh  he 
knew  it  was  better  than  Twenty  Ounce. 
Then  Wolf  River  came  along  with  a  few 
monsters,  and  the  boy  was  undecided 
again.  It  is  the  old  contest  between 
quality  and  size.  One  thing  at  least — 
my  boys  do  not  want  any  more  Ben 
Davis.  When  Redhead  sells  a  peach  bas¬ 
ket  full  of  Twenty  Ounce  for  50  cents 
it  is  a  temptation  to  plant  more  trees. 
A  restaurant  keeper  in  New  York  tells 
me  he  pays  $4.75  a  barrel  for  Twenty 
Ounce  to  supply  a  baked  apple  trade. 
Rhode  Island  Greening  is  a  far  better 
baking  apple,  but  customers  want  good 
size  and  a  little  color.  Redhead  has  felt 
some  of  this  Twenty  Ounce  money.  Is 
he  wise  to  follow  it?  He  thinks  lie  has 
to  wait  too  long  for  Northern  Spy. 

II.  w.  c. 


Grow  Vegetables 
Through  the  Winter 

Grow  radishes,  lettuce  and  other  cold-weather  delicacies; 
start  your  early  cabbage  and  tomato  plants  in  hot  beds  at  home. 

Build  the  frame  of  concrete  and  your  grandchildren  will  find  it 
as  good  as  new.  Wood  cracks,  rots,  lets  in  cold.  Concrete  with¬ 
stands  moisture,  is  free  from  cracks  or  joints,  protects  plants 
better,  and  looks  neat  always.  The  concrete  hot  bed  is  easy  to 
build,  but  be  sure  your  material  is  right.  You  are  sure  when  you  use 


ALPHA 


THE  GUARANTEED 
PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


the  kind  that  grows  better  with  age. 
ALPHA  is  made  for  strength,  and 
warranted,  in  soundness,  fineness  and  bind¬ 
ing  power,  to  more  than  meet  the  rigid 
requirements  of  the  U.  S.  Government. 


Cheaper  cement  may  be  offered ;  use 
ALPHA  and  be  sure.  "Portland"  is  not 
enough — specify  ALPHA,  the  Guar¬ 
anteed  Portland  Cement.  Quality  dealers 
sell  it ;  if  yours  does  not,  let  us  know. 


25-Cent  Farm  Concrete  Book — FREE 

“Concrete  in  the  Country,"  112  pages  sent  free,  if  you  mall  the  coupon.  Tells 
how  the  farmer  can  make  concrete  hot  beds,  walks,- posts,  silos,  and  o  hundred 
other  improvements. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  office,  Easton,Pa* 


Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company,  Easton,  Pa. 

Send  me  your  book  “Concrete  in  the  Country”  Name _ 

and  information  about  ALPHA,  the  Guaranteed 

Cement.  I  may  build  a_ _ .  Address _ 


R.  N.-V.0-18 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Needs 
No  Painting 

NO  practical  man  who  has  had 
experience  with  painted  roof¬ 
ings  will  continue  to  use  them 
when  he  realizes  that  he  can  get  a 
roofing  which  needs  no  painting 
whatever. 

Many  users  of  roofing  have 
abandoned  the  “painted  kind”  and 
adopted  Amatite  exclusively.  As 
their  old  painted  roofings  wear  out 
they  are  replacing  them  with 
Amatite. 

In  fact,  it  is  cheaper  in  the  long 
run  to  lay  a  new  Amatite  roof  over 
the  painted  roofing  than  it  is  to 
keep  such  roofings  painted. 

Amatite  is  sold  in  the  usual  handy 
rolls  and  is  applied  like  any  other 
ready  roofing.  Nails  and  cement 
packed  in  the  center  of  each  roll 
without  extra  charge. 

Booklet  and  sample  free  on  request. 

Everjet  Elastic  Paint 

A  low-priced  black  paint— tough  and  dur¬ 
able.  Stand*  heateo  well  that  it  can  be  used 
on  boilers.  For  wood  or  tnetal.  “rubber” 
roofings,  fences,  iron  work,  farm  imple¬ 
ments,  tanks,  etc. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 

New  York  Chicaeo  Philadelphia  Boston 

Cleveland  St.  Louia  Pittsburgh  ^ 

Cincinnati  Kansas  City  Minneapolis^2- 
Birmingham  Seattle 


fin99| 


Pull  Out 

Stumps 

With  the  Famous 

Hercules! 


Pull  an  aero  or  more  of  stumps  a  day.  Pull  any 
stump  In  5  minutes  or  loss.  Don't  have  loafer  land 
‘Pn  1,t^,so  eas-v  aml  cheap  to  pull  the  stumps  out l 
Make  1000%  profit  by  using  the  Hercules.  (1281.00 
the Jirst  near  on  40  acres!  J750.00  every  year  alter 
Let  us  prove  It. 

Low  Price  and  Book  Free! 

i  Get  the  facts.  Read  our  book.  Tolls  what 
all  steel,  triple  power  means.  Shows  many 
features  of  the  Hercules.  Shows  many  photos 
and  letters  from  owners.  Postal  will  do. 

HERCULES  MFG.  COMPANY 

130  22nd  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


SflHflE  EVERY 


Every  mouthful  of  unground 
feed  your  stock  eats  means 
o  waste  of  2 S  to  30%.  Would 
you  let  that  amount  rot  in  the 
field  unharvested?  No! 

Then  GRIND  IT  on  a 


STOVER 

OR  IDEAL 

FEED  MILL 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

We  also  build  Samson  Wind 
Mills,  I’ump  Jacks, Hand  Grind¬ 
ing  Mills  for  Poultry  Raisers, 
Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage  Cut¬ 
ters  and  Brass  Candlesticks. 


STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

188  Ideal  Avenue.  FREEPORT.  ILLINOIS 


Costs  $  10 
Earns  $10  a  day 


j  Hertzler  &  Zook  Portable  Wood  A  $10.  investment 

A  \Ai  with  a  $10.  a  day  capacity.  Guar- 

vMff  fL\1s \  anteed  one  year— backed  by  a 
$10,000  Bond.  If  not  satisfactory 
money  refunded  and  freight  paid 
botl*wuys.  Saws  1  umber,  lath, 
fence  posts, etc.  Operates  easily. 
Only  $10.  saw  to  which  ripping 
tablecau  be  added.  Oatalogfrce. 

IIEKTZT.ER  &  ZOOK  CO.,  Box  8,  Belleville,  Pa. 


Ruralisms 


Roses  Lack  Foliage. 

Our  rose  bushes  lack  foliage;  can  you 
tell  us  anything  to  correct  the  fault? 
We  take  very  good  care  of  them  and  they 
bloom  very  freely,  but  are  very  bare  of 
foliage.  They  are  all  of  the  everbloom- 
ing  varieties  and  are  very  choice.  Lack 
of  leaves  has  troubled  us  all  the  season. 

Salem,  N.  J.  c.  h.  p. 

This  inquiry  is  too  indefinite  to  give 
a  satisfactory  answer.  Some  roses,  ex¬ 
cellent  in  other  respects,  are  naturally 
weak  in  foliage,  and  any  shock  or  dis¬ 
advantage  increases  the  trouble.  We  are 
not  told  whether  the  roses  in  question 
failed  to  make  fresh  growth,  or  whether 
they  lost  foliage  after  planting.  As  they 
are  everblooming  sorts,  they  were  prob 
ably  greenhouse  grown  with  rather  soft 
foliage,  when  planted  out,  and  loss  of 
foliage  often  occurs  at  such  a  time,  while 
the  arid  season  may  have  affected  them 
still  more.  Black  spot  and  mildew,  both 
of  which  have  been  prevalent  during  the 
past  season,  would  also  induce  loss  of 
foliage.  As  we  infer,  from  this  lack  of 
leaf,  that  they  have  not  made  a  strong 
growth,  we  would  give  them  a  little  ex¬ 
tra  care  during  Winter.  Late  in  the 
Fall  give  them  a  good  mulch  of  short 
well-rotted  manure,  and  protect  them 
further  as  soon  as  the  ground  freezes,  at 
about  the  time  you  would  cover  straw¬ 
berries.  A  covering  of  dry  leaves,  held 
in  place  by  a  few  branches,  is  usually 
satisfactory.  Be  sure  that  their  situa¬ 
tion  is  well  drained ;  roses  suffer  severely 
from  water  at  the  root  during  Winter, 
and  it  is  also  detrimental  to  put  them 
in  some  location  where  surface  ice  will 
lie  over  them. 


Shasta  Daisy  for  Cut  Flowers. 

On  page  1065  in  an  article  on  peren¬ 
nials,  reference  is  made  to  the  Shasta 
daisy.  We  wish  to  state  what  can  be 
done  with  the  Alaska  Shasta  daisy.  We 
sowed  seed  of  this  type  the  first  week 
of  April  last  in  flats ;  the  last  week  of 
May  same  seedlings  being  very  small, 
were  transplanted  into  the  field  and  cul¬ 
tivated  twice  weekly,  with  the  result  that 
by  July  last  we  were  and  are  still  (Sept. 
27)  cutting  daisies  for  the  market.  These 
plants  grew  to  more  than  double  the  size 
attained  any  previous  year  when  seed 
had  been  sown  as  suggested  on  page  1065. 

New  York.  kretschmae  BROS. 


AN  EXPERT  ON  PEONIES. 

The  president  of  the  American  Peony 
Society,  Bertrand  IT.  Farr,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  gives,  in  the  Florists’  Exchange, 
the  following  list  of  peonies  for  home 
planting:  Festiva  Maxima,  white; 

Couronne  d’Or,  late  white ;  Marie  Le- 
moine,  very  late  white;  Mons.  Jules  Elie, 
early  pink ;  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Mme. 
Forel,  midseason ;  Richardson’s  Grandi- 
flora.  very  late  pink ;  dark  crimson,  Geo. 
Washington,  early;  Delachei,  Prince  de 
Talindyke,  Karl  Rosenfield,  Felix 
Crousse,  midseason.  Some  of  the  single 
and  Japanese  varieties  are  especially  dec¬ 
orative  for  lawns.  Among  the  best  are : 
Stanley,  single  crimson ;  Albiflora,  The 
Bride,  or  La  Fiancee,  white.  Japanese: 
"W  bite  Lady  or  Queen  Alexandra,  white ; 
Flashlight,  Mikado,  King  of  England, 
crimson  ;  Kame-no-kegoromo,  pink. 

Regarding  culture,  President  Farr 
says  that  peonies  will  grow  in  any  good 
soil,  but  the  largest  flowers  and  strongest 
colors  are  produced  in  a  good  clay  loam. 
They  seem  to  thrive  better  in  a  high, 
well-drained  situation  than  in  low  land. 
The  best  preparation  of  the  soil  is  to 
have  it  well  manured  and  sown  in  clover 
or  grass  a  year  or  two  in  advance  of  the 
peony  planting.  It  will  then  not  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  use  any  fresh  stable  manure 
which,  unless  applied  carefully,  is  apt 
to  be  injurious. 

The  best  time  to  plant  them  is  from 
the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of 
October,  which  allows  the  plants  to  make 
root  growth  before  Winter  sets  in,  but 
plantiug  can  safely  be  done  at  any  time 
in  the  Fall  before  the  ground  freezes 
permanently ;  or  early  in  the  Spring  un¬ 
til  growth  is  too  far  advanced. 

Fcfr  commercial  purposes,  where 
blooms  are  to  be  stored,  only  soft  bud¬ 
ded  varieties  which  open  easily  should 
be  used.  The  hard,  compact  budded  va¬ 
rieties  do  not  open  well  after  being  cut 
and  must  be  cut  in  a  further  advanced 
stage. 


Mrs.  Tiredout:  “Sam  here  was 
looking  over  a  Patent-Medicine 
Almanac  last  night  and  he  thinks 
he’s  got  all  the  complaints  he 
read  about,  except  Housemaids’ 
Knee.  He  might  have  that,  too, 
if  he  spent  the  time  I  do  scrub¬ 
bing  and  trying  to  keep  clean. 
Just  look  at  my  knuckles  from 
drubbing  up  and  down  over  the 
washboard.” 

Anty  Drudge:  “No  need  for  your 
knuckles  or  knees,  either,  to  be 
sore.  If  you  get  a  box  of 
Fels-Naptha  Soap,  and  use  it 
in  cool  or  lukewarm  water  for 
washing  and  all  your  work, 
you’ll  be  rested  and  soon  feel 
strong.” 

What  part  of  the 
housework  do  you 
dread  most?  Hit’s 
scouring  pots  and 
pans,  scrubbing 
floors,  doing  the 
weekly  wash---no 
matter  what  it  is, 
your  work  can  be 
cut  in  half  and 
madepleasant  and 
easy  if  you  will  use 
Fels-Naptha  Soap 
in  cool  or  luke¬ 
warm  water. 

Fels-Naptha  dis¬ 
solves  grease,  makes 
dirt  disappear,  takes 
out  all  kinds  of  stains. 
No  hard  rubbing  or 
boiling  of  clothes  is 
needed  if  Fels-Naptha 
Soap  is  used. 

Full  directions  are 
on  the  red  and  green 
wrapper. 

Better  buy  it  by  the  carton  or  box. 
Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
‘‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Lightning  Never  Damaged  a 
Building  Roofed  with 

Kanneberg 

Steel  Shingles 

"We  Pay  the  Freight ** 

Many  buildings  are  burned  by  lightning, 
but  never  one  protected  by  Kanneberg 
Steel  Shingles.  They  are  weather-proof, 
heat  and  cold-proof,  perfectly  embossed 
and  make  a  handsome  as  well  as  the  most 
economical  roof  you  can  buy. 

You  can  lay  them  quicker  than  wood 
shingles  and  they  last  longer,  look  better 
ml  the  time,  and  cost  nothing  for  repairs. 
They  do  not  rot,  curl,  crack  nor  fall  off 
like  wood  or  slate.  Many  Kanneberg  roofs 
are  still  in  service  after  15  or  20  years.  Our 
patent  lock  joint  is  absolutely  water-tight 
and  allows  for  expansion;  nail  heads  are 
protected  from  the  weather.  We  supply 
special  nails,  free. 

Kanneberg  Shingles  are  full  28  gauge 
steel,  galvanized  or  painted,  and  come 
singly,  eight  to  a  sheet,  or  in  clusters  on 
one  sheet  5  ft.  x  2  ft.  Every  shingle  is 
backed  by  a  money-back  guaranty  to 
measure  up  to  sample. 

Send  for  Catalog  sllowin8r  designs, 

.  *  *  val“‘uS  sizes  and  styles 
of  shingles  and  corrugated  roofing  and 
siding.  Get  samples  of  our  shingles  and 
our  low  prices  before  you  buy  any  roofing. 
Give  size  of  roof;  this  may  lower  cost. 
We  pay  the  freight  and  sell  direct  to  you. 
saving  you  middleman’s  profit. 

Kanneberg  Roofing  &  Ceiling  Co. 

Established  ZSS6 

122  Douglas  Street  Canton,  Ohio 

Easy  To  Put  On 


* 


Just 

Hammer, 

Nails 

and 

four  Hands 


Fix  Your  Roof 

You  can  make  the  old  worn-out  tin.  Iron, 
steel,  felt  or  gravel  roof  give  you  as  much 
service  as  a  new  roof  and  you  can  double 
the  life  of  that  old  shingle  roof. 

ROOF-FIX  Troubles 

and  keeps  them  cured.  Cost  slight  One  coat 
does  the  work.  In  black  and  red.  Ready  for 
use.  Absolutely  guaranteed  to  do  the  work. 
Write  at  once  for  the  free  Roof  Book.  Address 

G.  E.  CONKEY  CO.,  3345  Woodland  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Cllt&Wcl 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Cutaway 
(Clark  )_disk  harrows  and  plows.  Write  us  for 
free  book,  /'he  Soil  and  Intensive  Tillage!1 

a„„  Thf  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 
SS9  Main  Street  iiigganum,  Conn. 


Run  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate, 
any  cheap  fuel  oil.  Cost  less  to  run — 
develop  more  power.  Patent  throttle 
gives  three  engines  in  one.  Many  other 
exclusive  features  —  guaranteed  10 
years— we  pay  freight— 30  days’  free 
trial.  Send  for  catalogue  to  Jay . 

EHIt  Englnt  Co.,  5  MuJUt  St.,  Bttrftltj  Mlife. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  All 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 

j  THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  02.01.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8H  marks,  or  10^  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  dilierences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  v  ill  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  or  the  complaint  must  lie  sent  to  us  within  one  month  ot  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  Tub  Rural  Nkw-iorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser.  


Can  any  reader  give  us  a  practical  combination 
of  grains  or  other  feeds  that  will  make  a  good 
“milk  substitute’’  for  young  calves?  We  have  many 
requests  for  such  a  substitute,  as  the  high  price  of 
cattle  makes  it  appear  a  great  waste  to  kill  the 
young  calves.  Is  there  any  real  “milk  substitute,” 
or  anything  that  will  partly  take  the  place  of  milk? 

* 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Edward  Gillette,  of 
Yates  County,  N.  Y.,  has  been  renominated  as  a 
member  of  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Gillette  has  served 
two  terms  with  credit.  Of  course  he  will  go  to  Al¬ 
bany  again — Yates  County  people  know  a  good  thing 
when  they  get  one.  Mr.  Gillette  is  the  man  for 
Chairman  of  the  Assembly  Agricultural  Committee. 
That  committtee  has  come  to  mean  much  to  our 
farmers,  and  it  is  their  business  to  see  that  it  is  filled 
with  strong  men  who  know  the  difference  between  a 
hoe  and  a  golf  club. 

* 


Calvin  J.  Huson,  New  York  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  has  issued  a  very  useful  pamphlet  on 
agricultural  law.  This  gives  the  State  laws  cov¬ 
ering  farm  products,  the  commission  men’s  law  and 
many  others.  In  addition  there  is  a  good  synopsis  of 
county  and  town  laws,  and  the  general  business  law. 
We  have  during  the  year  hundreds  of  questions 
about*  line  fences,  strays,  dog  damage  and  similar 
tilings.  They  are  all  clearly  explained  in  this  ex¬ 
cellent  pamphlet.  It  will  be  sent  free  upon  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Albany.  Ask 
for  Bulletin  No.  51. 

* 

Fob  the  past  five  years  or  more  it  has  seemed 
strange  to  us  that  shredded  corn  fodder  has  not  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  hay  and  feed  market.  This  fodder  has 
proved  very  satisfactory  to  us — nearly  a  full  sub¬ 
stitute  for  hay  in  horse  feeding.  Means  could  be 
found  to  dry”  it  so  that  it  could  be  safely  baled,  aud 
in  these  days  of  high  prices  such  fodder  ought  to  be 
in  demand.  Yet  most  of  the  feed  and  hay  dealers 
say  they  never  saw  a  bale  on  the  market.  In  a  few 
cases  it  has  been  sold  for  packing  and  for  making 
mattresses.  In  one  reported  case  a  carload  sold  at 
about  $7  per  ton,  but  was  found  to  be  partly  mil¬ 
dewed.  Someone  should  make  a  systematic  cam¬ 
paign  to  market  this  fodder.  Here  is  a  good  chance 
for  some  Western  experiment  station. 

* 

About  1,000  farmers  recently  organized  at 
Kearney,  Nebr.,  to  sue  the  U.  S.  Government  for 
stealing  their  water.  Farmers  in  that  section  must 
depend  on  the  “underflow”  or  underground  water 
from  the  Platte  River  to  raise  crops.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  built  a  dam  in  Wyoming  which  holds  back 
this  water  and  caused  a  drought  which  threatens  to 
ruin  these  farmers.  They  will  present  claims 
against  the  Government  and  ask  Congress  to  ap¬ 
propriate  the  money  needed  to  pay.  This  land  was 
bought  under  a  Government  patent.  While  this  does 
not  personally  concern  our  Eastern  farmers  they 
might  well  understand  that  soil  water  troubles  are 
among  the  worst  that  a  farmer  must  face. 


There  are  many  calls  for  a  good  trespass  notice 
to  put  up  on  farms.  The  New  York  Conservation 
Commission  has  a  printed  notice  suitable  for  parks 
but  not  for  private  farms.  The  following  is  a  good 
form  of  sign  : 

“Trespassing  on  this  property  for  any  purpose  is 
forbidden  under  penalty  of  the  Imv.”  owner. 

A  dozen  of  such  signs  posted  on  your  farm  will 
cover  your  legal  rights.  The  local  newspaper  and 
printing  oflice  might  well  get  out  these  notices  and 
supply  them  to  its  subscribers  and  encourage  every 
farmer  to  put  them  up.  Remember,  however,  that 
merely  posting  these  signs  will  not  keep  off  the 
sports  and  strays.  You  must  make  an  example  of 
the  first  trespasser  and  carry  him  to  the  limit. 
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Mr.  Sweet’s  article  on  Rhode  Island  Red  poultry 
makes  some  of  our  Leghorn  friends  a  little  sour. 
It  is  sometimes  hard  to  understand  how  this  hen 
question  will  divide  the  human  race.  One  man 
comes  and  tells  us  the  article  on  Reds  was  exactly 
right.  This  man  says  he  kept  Leghorns,  but  he 
might  as  well  try  to  fence  in  and  feed  a  flock  of 
hawks.  He  wants  “a  good-natured  hen.”  Another 
man  writes  that  he  discarded  the  Reds  because  they 
spent  so  much  time  sleeping  and  brooding.  He. 
thinks  “good  nature”  is  closely  related  to  laziness, 
and  he  wants  a  hen  with  some  “go”  in  her.  We 
conclude  that  a  man’s  favorite  hen  is  his  unconscious 
expression  of  his  own  personality.  Without  seem¬ 
ing  to  know  it  he  sticks  feathers  into  his  own  char¬ 
acter  and  calls  it  the  best  breed.  A  nervous,  high- 
strung  man,  quick  in  thought  and  act,  naturally  is 
attracted  by  the  Leghorn.  A  solid,  slow-thinking, 
reasoning  man  would  naturally  take  to  the  Reds  or 
some  other  of  the  larger  breeds.  There  may  be 
ixception  to  the  rule,  but  as  a  general  thing  a  man, 
f  free  to  do  so,  surrounds  himself  with  the  animals 
which  have  a  temperament  in  harmony  with  his 
own.  Somehow  the  hen  seems  to  express  her  own¬ 
er's  personality  better  than  any  other  farm  animal. 
You  will  not  find  a  Leghorn  man  beating  any  world’s 
record  with  a  Red  hen ! 

zt 

A  milk  war  has  started  at  Toronto,  Canada.  The 
farmers  who  supply  wholesale  milk  met  and  de¬ 
cided  to  demand  an  increase  of  one  cent  per  gallon 
from  the  dealers.  The  reasons  for  this  are  increased 
cost  of  production  and  the  stringent  regulation  of 
the  Board  of  Health.  This  increase  would  make 
the  price  $1.70  cents  for  an  eight  gallon  can.  The 
dealers  promptly  decided  to  increase  the  retail  price 
by  two  cents  a  quart,  which  would  mean  12  cents  a 
quart  for  small  purchasers.  Then,  as  is  usual,  the 
plan  was  to  tell  the  people  that  these  wicked  farmers 
were  responsible  for  this  “hold  up.’  The  fact  is 
that  the  farmers  get  one-fourth  of  a  cent  out  ot 
each  two  cents  of  increase,  or  12%  cents  of  the  dol¬ 
lar.  It  is  also  claimed  that  in  some  cases  the  deal¬ 
ers  have  compelled  farmers  to  give  an  extra  quart 
of  milk  when  filling  a  “can.”  The  farmers  have 
formed  a  strong  organization  and  will  fight  for  their 
rights. 

♦ 

“PARASITE  EATS  ’EM  ALIVE.” 

That  startling  heading  has  appeared  in  some  of 
the  Pennsylvania  daily  papers.  It  refers  to  an  in¬ 
sect  which  has  been  found  to  destroy  the  San  Jos6 
scale.  No  wonder  we  receive  letters  like  this: 

Enclosed  find  clipping  from  the  Philadelphia  Record. 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  discovery  it  will  be  a 
godsend  to  the  fruit  growers  aud  the  farmers  of  this 
country.  c.  w.  n. 

*  This  proposition  of  setting  bug  to  eating  bug  has 
always  been  a  fine  theory,  but  we  have  gone  a  little 
shy  of  this  scheme  for  destroying  the  scale.  Some 
years  ago  the  late  Prof.  John  B.  Smith  imported  a 
scale  parasite  from  California  and  turned  it  loose 
in  New  Jersey.  This  insect  did  its  duty  through 
the  season,  but  could  not  endure  our  Winters.  The 
parasite  in  Pennsylvania  is  a  new  one  apparently, 
and  we  believe  there  is  genuine  promise  in  its  be¬ 
havior.  Next  week  we  shall  print  its  picture  and 
a  statement  from  Prof.  H.  A  Surface,  who  is  con¬ 
fident  that  the  parasite  will  clean  out  the  scale. 

* 

We  advocate  direct  primary  nominations  for  all 
elective  candidates.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  never  claimed 
and  does  not  for  a  single  moment  believe  that  the 
simple  act  of  passing  a  direct  primary  raw  would 
of  itself  settle  the  big  questions  which  have  got  to 
be  met  in  some  way.  All  that  direct  primaries  will 
ever  do  is  to  give  farmers  and  working  people  a 
better  opportunity  to  use  their  political  power.  It 
will  make  the  plain  voter  more  responsible  than  tie 
is  now  for  the  men  who  hold  office.  Unless  the  peo¬ 
ple  will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered 
them  through  a  direct  primary  they  will  be  little 
better  off  than  they  are  today.  Just  as  long  as 
they  stand  back  and  let  the  politicians  dominate 
the  people  will  be  robbed  and  exploited  no  matter 
how  candidates  are  selected.  What  we  claim  is  that 
the  direct  primaries  will  enable  the  plain  people 
actually  to  use  their  power.  The  main  objection  to 
direct  primaries  comes  from  two  classes  of  people. 
One  says  the  people  will  not  take  any  interest  in 
nominating  candidates.  The  other  knows  well  that 
as  soon  as  the  people  understand  they  will  use  this 
primary  like  an  ax  to  cut  out  graft  and  special 
privilege.  One  class  seems  to  he  actuated  by  pre¬ 
judice,  the  other  by  fear,  yet  they  work  together  to 
prevent  the  adoption  of  primary  election.  We  work 
on  for  the  principle  because  we  have  faith  iu  the  sense 
and  fairness  of  the  people.  We  know  that  direct 
primaries  will  enable  them  to  help  themselves  and 
we  have  the  faith  to  believe  that  they  will  use  the 
weapon  properly. 


October  11, 

• *  * 

One  of  our  readers  relates  an  experience  with  a 
well-known  manufacturer.  This  farmer  used 
machinery  made  by  the  manufacturer,  and  at  the 
fair  went  to  look  at  other  tools  that  he  wanted.  He 
received  a  very  affectionate  letter  calling  him  a 
“farmer  friend,”  and  saying  what  a  pleasure  it  was 
to  make  his  acquaintance.  Now  this  farmer  did  not 
realize  that  all  this  was  a  fine  sample  of  polite  guff, 
lie  took  it  in  dead  earnest.  When  his  silo  lacked  a 
few  loads  of  being  full  the  knives  of  the  cutter  got 
out  of  order.  The  parts  must  be  had  at  once,  aud 
this  farmer,  perfectly  honest  and  responsible,  wrote 
the  manufacturer  to  send  the  parts  by  parcel  post 
C.  O.  D.  Of  course  he  reasoned  that  a  dear  “farmer 
friend”  who  was  about  to  buy  more  tools  ought  to 
have  prompt  service.  Judge  his  feelings  when  he 
gets  a  cold  statement  that  when  he  sends  a  little 
over  a  dollar  he  will  get  the  missing  parts — not  be¬ 
fore!  The  silo  machinery  stands  waiting  for  that 
small  repair!  That  manufacturer  will  lose  business. 
He  should  either  shut  off  the  affectionate  letters 
written  after  a  sale,  give  a  customer  such  little 
credits,  or  use  the  C.  O.  D.  parcel  post  privilege! 

* 

The  New  York  Milk  Committee  is  working  to  de¬ 
vise  some  plan  for  legally  regulating  milk  prices. 
To  show  the  need  of  such  regulation  it  furnishes 
the  following  item : 

When  George  Naylor,  .Jr.,  traced  his  milk  from  his 
farm  north  of  Staatsburg,  where  it  netted  him  2  1-10 
cents  a  quart,  to  the  Hotel  Waldorf  Astoria  in  New 
York,  where  it  brought  20  cents  a  glass,  four  glasses 
to  the  quart,  he  went  home  thoroughly  disgusted,  and  his 
story  added  fuel  to  the  fire  already  fanned  between  the 
milk  producers  of  Staatsburg  and  the  Clover  Farms 
Company  of  No.  534  West  Forty-eighth  Street,  New 
York. 

This  is  au  extreme  case  and  not  typical  of  the 
general  milk  market.  There  are  in  New  York  City 
thousands  of  restaurants  which  sell  this  grade  of 
milk  at  15  cents  a  quart.  This*  means  five  cents 
a  glass  or  three  to  the  quart.  That  is  had  enough 
with  2.1  cents  to  the  consumer.  The  80  cent  quart 
represents  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  milk  which 
pours  into  New  York.  It  is  said  that  this  same 
company  paid  three  cents  a  quart  for  the  same 
grade  of  milk  onlj  a  few  miles  from  Staatsburg, 
and  tlii-  is  a  clinching  argument  for  a  uniform  price 
for  definite  grades. 

* 

Mr.  Beet  (page  1126)  bewails  the  loss  of  his  corn 
crop  on  a  clay  soil  in  a  drought.  That  soil  needed 
the  college  degree  of  L.  L.  I). — lime,  legumes  and 
drainage.  The  clover  gave  one  of  the  L’s,  but  that 
was  not  enough.  Lime  would  have  crumbled  that 
brick-like  soil  and  left  it  more  open  to  air  and  water. 
The  statement  that  drainage  will  increase  the  water 
supply,  when  the  object  of  laying  the  drains  is  to 
take  water  out,  may  seem  strange  at  first  thought. 
The  soil  water  which  benefits  plants  is  found  in  a 
thin  sheet  or  film  over  the  soil  particles.  Naturally 
the  more  these  particles  are  separated  by  opening  up 
the  soil  the  more  of  this  water  will  be  held.  Lime 
opens  up  and  crumbles  the  clay  soil — not  enough 
to  form  what  we  call  sand  but  enough  to  enable  the 
water  to  work  in  all  through  the  soil.  Drainage 
removes  the  surplus  water,  and  at  the  same  time 
opens  the  soil  so  that  the  thin  sheet  of  water  may 
work  in  around  the  soil  particles  and  be  held  there. 
This  condition  gives  a  far  better  chance  for  the 
clover  or  organic  matter  to  decay  and  give  up  its 
plant  food.  Thus  it  is  that  the  “L.  L.  D.”  is  a  true 
doctor  for  the  soil. 


BREVITIES. 

Children  fill  a  hole  in  the  household. 

Now  there  is  a  demand  for  a  National  Potato  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association. 

Rye!  Rye!  Give  it  a  try,  seed  it  now,  plow  it  in 
Spring  shoulder  high. 

One  way  to  put  your  farm  into  the  limelight  is  to 
use  lime  and  sow  clover  or  Alfalfa. 

Honest  fun  may  be  called  the  fungicide  of  care. 
Old  folks  need  it  even  more  than  children.  Where  can 
they  find  it? 

Better  let  the  children  know  something  about  the 
farm  and  its  business.  Some  people  have  gray  hair 
before  they  know  that  all  real  estate  is  recorded,  or 
how  mortgages  are  kept  on  record. 

A  farmer  may  well  imitate  the  city  manufacturer  by 
having  a  few  buckets  of  water  hanging  on  hooks  iu 
house  and  barn  ready  for  fires.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  says  that  a  little  over  two  pounds  of  fused 
calcium  chloride  in  each  bucket  of  water  will  prevent 
freezing. 

One  of  the  most  convenient  lighting  systems  we  have 
seen  lately  iu  an  isolated  country  house  was  electricity 
from  storage  batteries.  A  gasoline  engine  operated  a 
compressed  air  tank  that  forced  water  direct  from  the 
well  ajl  over  the  house,  and  the  operation  of  the  air 
compressor  produced  the  stored  electricity. 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  now  require  licensees  to  wear 
a  badge  conspicuously  exposed,  bowring  the  number  of 
his  hunting  license.  In  order  to  minimize  shooting  acci¬ 
dents  Manitoba  requires  hunters  to  wear  a  white  coat 
or  sweater  and  cap.  and  Saskatchewan  insists  that  those 
who  hunt  big  game  must  wear  a  complete  outer  suit 
and  cap  of  white. 
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IIebe  is  a  new  name  which  ought  to  go  in  the 
rogues’  gallery ;  R.  J.  House,  of  the  Dixie  Milling 
Co.  of  Kansas.  The  Kansas  Agricultural  College 
caught  this  man  adulterating  stock  feed  with  sand. 
House  had  to  admit  that  he  used  the  sand  to  .give 
weight  to  his  feed,  and  he  ought  to  be  fined  to  the 
limit.  “Out  there  in  Kansas”  it  is  the  claim  of  all 
citizens  that  there  is  plenty  to  eat  for  human  and 
brute,  that  the  jails  are  empty,  and  the  insane 
asylums  wasting  away.  In  such  a  paradise  any  man 
who  will  put  sand  into  honest  stock  feed  ought  to 
feel  the  sandpaper  of  justice  well  rubbed  into  him. 
On  the  Atlantic  Coast  we  are  sometimes  told  of 
people  who  adulterate  ducks.  These  men  get  the 
ducks  good  and  hungry,  and  then  feed  them  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  com  meal  and  line  sand.  Then  when  these 
ducks  are  sold  at  live  weight  the  sand  is  worth 
something.  It  is  a  meaner  trick  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  to  adulterate  stock  feed  in  the  rich  State 
of  Kansas,  and  we  know  the  character  of  the  house 
in  which  we  think  Mr.  House  ought  to  be  housed. 

* 

Reports  from  Germany  state  scientists  have  found 
that  radium  and  mesothorium  rays  have  given  re¬ 
markable  success  in  treating  deafness.  There  are 
nearly  1,000.000  people  in  this  country  with  more  or 
less  defective  hearing.  Of  all  the  afflicted  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  deaf  people  are  the  most  eager  for  relief. 
Many  of  them  cannot  view  their  trouble  with  philo¬ 
sophy,  or  rise  above  it,  and  thea  mey  often  be¬ 
come  easy  victims  of  the  rascals  who  advertise 
“cures”  and  treatments.  During  the  past  year  we 
must  have  received  over  500  letters  from  readers 
who  ask  advice  about  trying  one  or  tnose  rake 
“cures.”  It  is  evident  that  many  of  these  un¬ 
fortunate  people  are  ready  to  throw  their  money  at 
even  the  shadow  of  a  promise  of  relief.  There  will 
be  fakes  and  snides  mean  enough  to  make  use  of 
this  German  report  of  the  use  of  radium,  and  we 
earnestly  warn  our  readers  to  pay  no  attention  to 
such  quacks.  If  the  new  remedy  stand  final  test 
we  shall  all  have  a  chance  at  it.  It,  as  is  likely, 
there  is  little  to  it,  we  may  avoid  another  heart¬ 
breaking  disappointment  by  letting  it  alone.  There 
is  a  large  band  of  us  who  must  “go  softly  all  our 
days”  in  the  silence.  We  can  find  the  compensa¬ 
tions  of  life  in  that  silence  if  we  hunt  for  them. 

* 

The  train  was  rushing  up  a  New  England  valley, 
curving  in  and  out  among  the  hills.  Now  and  then 
through  openings  in  the  woods,  farm  buildings  were 
seen,  each  group  in  the  center  of  its  little  clearing 
of  smooth  fields.  Suddenly  a  swing  to  the  right 
brought  us  close  to  one  of  those  homesteads.  The 
great  house  from  which  broods  of  children  had  gone 
out  into  the  world,  was  unpainted  and  shabby.  The 
big  barn  had  just  been  “painted.”  Upon  the  weath¬ 
erbeaten  boards  was  this  strange  legend : 

ACORN  BRAND  OF  BACON 
Best  Flavor  of  All. 

At  the  next  railroad  siding  we  passed  three  freight 
cars  loaded  with  Western  smoked  meat  We  went 
on  wondering  what  had  become  of  the  old  trading 
spirit  which  made  the  Yankee  famous.  There  were 
thousands  of  acres  of  ideal  range  for  pigs,  hun¬ 
dreds  more  on  which  flint  corn  will  give  more  grain 
per  acre  than  rich  Western  land,  and  still  hundreds 
for  growing  rape,  Soy  beans  and  other  hog  pasture 
crops  over.  Why  use  the  barn  to  advertise  Western 
meat  when  the  majority  of  those  who  passed  by 
would  much  prefer  the  home-cured  article  of  bacon 
and  sausage?  The  man  who  gave  his  barn  as  a  sign 
board  did  not  get  one  cent  on  the  dollar.  Can  he 
not  see  that  if  he  would  advertise  his  own  farm 
and  its  products  he  could  in  time  get  the  entire  dol¬ 
lar?  Before  you  turn  the  idea  down  as  nonsense  get 
up  some  first-class  article  and  give  the  plan  a  trial. 

* 

Milk  producers  in  Orange  county  are  beginning 
to  form  cooperative  companies  for  control  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  milk.  One  such  company  has  been  re¬ 
cently  formed  at  Montgomery,  and  another  is  in 
process  of  formation  in  the  neighboring  town  of 
Walden.  The  Bordens  have  a  large  condensery  near 
Walden  ami  heretofore  the  producers  have  had 
nothing  to  say  about  the  price  to  be  paid.  They 
have  simply  accepted  the  price  set  by  the  Borden 
company.  The  price  this  year  has  been  fixed  at  the 
same  figure  as  last  year.  Hay  and  feed  are  higher. 
It  will  cost  more  to  produce  milk  than  it  did  last 
year,  and  no  farmer  got  rich  making  milk  last  year. 
Now  the  producers  propose  to  have  the  satisfaction 
of  having  a  word  about  the  price  of  their  milk 
whether  the  result  is  a  higher  or  a  lower  price. 
This  they  propose  to  effect  through  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  aided  by  local  cooperative  associations.  The 
plan  of  these  cooperative  companies  will  be  to  bind 
the  individual  members  to  sell  only  through  the 
association.  Then  the  officers  of  the  company  can 
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talk  to  dealers  with  confidence :  and  sell  the  milk  to 
whom  they  please.  It  will  be  to  their  advantage  to 
sell  locally  if  the  price  is  right.  Otherwise  they 
may  ship,  or  manufacture  it  at  the  creamery.  The 
companies  should  store  ice,  and  be  prepared  to  han¬ 
dle  the  milk,  if  necessary. 

Heretofore  one  difficulty  in  forming  cooperative 
companies  was  the  inexperience  of  farmers  in  per¬ 
fecting  the  organization  and  in  getting  it  under  way. 
That  difficulty  may  be  overcome  now  by  applying 
to  the  State  Department  of  Agriculrure  for  help  to 
organize.  Last  Winter  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  help  organize  and  conduct  cooperative  en¬ 
terprises  in  the  State.  The  deputy  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  and  is  now  ready  to  help.  Farmers  who  re¬ 
quire  his  service  should  write  Marc  W.  Cole,  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Albany,  New  York, 
lie  will  be  of  great  help  to  the  organizers ;  and  they 
will  afford  him  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the 
service  of  the  Department  to  the  work  of  coopera¬ 
tive  organizing  in  the  State. 


PRINTERS’  INK  FOR  FARMERS. 


Lake  Minnetonka,  16  miles  west  from  Minneapolis, 
is  a  noted  Summer  resort.  Thousands  of  people  have 
Summer  homes  on  its  shores,  and  other  thousands 
spend  vacations  and  week  ends  there.  Well-kept 
roads  connect  it  with  the  Twin  Cities,  and  a  trip 
to  the  lake  is  a  favorite  ride  for  large  numbers  of 
automobile  owners.  The  travel  on  the  boulevards 
leading  to  the  lake  is  always  especially  heavy  on 
Saturday  afternoons.  On  a  little  farm  on  one  of 
the  main  roads  above  mentioned  there  are  living  a 
progressive  young  man  and  his  progressive  father. 
The  young  man  is  a  graduate  of  the  Minnesota 
School  of  Agriculture.  He  also  spent  one  Winter 
at  Cornell  University,  where  he  took  the  special 
poultry  course.  A  small  herd  of  grade  Jerseys  is 
kept  on  the  farm,  from  which  bottled  milk  and 
cream  are  sold  to  lake  dwellers.  A  nice  flock  of 
purebred  White  Plymouth  Rocks  is  carefully  looked 
after  by  the  young  man,  who  has  plans  for  gradually 
extending  this  part  of  the  farm  industry.  The  land 
under  plow  is  mostly  given  up  to  the  growing  of 
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Y  Stop  Your  Auto  at  Tonk&wood  Farm, 

n  — --  ■  —  -  ■  -  for  tile  Following  Fresh  Vegetables: 

LV  GoMen  Dantnm  ami  Evergreen  sweet  Corn,  Cucumbers,  Cabbage,  Turnips, 
(jflj  Potatoes,  Onions,  Radishes  and  Beets. 

Vj|  ALL  VEGETABLES  FEOM  THE  GARDEN  WHILE  TOG  WAIT. 
r.4  Tonka-wood  Farm  is  located  on  the  Minnetonka  Boulevard,  just  before  1 
crossing  the  Ueeplmven  Carline  at  Tonkawood  Station. 


vegetables  and  small  fruits,  but  there  is  hardly 
enough  raised  to  warrant  hauling  to  the  Minneapolis 
market  as  a  regular  part  of  the  farm  program.  So 
these  two  progressive  partners  have  adopted  a 
method  of  selling  which  does  away  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  spending  any  time  on  the  road  to  market. 
Believing  that  many  city  people  would  be  glad  to 
get  fresh  vegetables  if  they  only  knew  how.  they 
began  to  call  the  attention  of  Minneapolis  people  to 
what  they  had  for  sale  by  a  little  advertising.  The 
engraving  shows  one  of  their  first  attempts.  This 
was  put  into  the  Friday  evening  papers,  to  attract 
the  attention  of  those  who  would  be  going  to  the 
lake  or  out  for  a  ride  Saturday  afternoon.  A  large 
bulletin  board,  with  the  name  of  the  farm  and  a 
list  of  the  vegetables  for  sale,  was  also  placed  at 
the  road  in  front  of  the  house  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  passers.  This  plan  has  worked  so  well  that 
it  will  be  continued,  and  next  year  the  berries,  cur¬ 
rants,  Spring  chickens  and  probably  all  the  surplus 
products  of  the  farm  excepting  the  milk  and  cream 
will  be  disposed  of  in  this  way. 

There  must  be  many  farms  in  the  country  so  sit¬ 
uated  that  a  plan  similar  to  this  might  be  made  to 
work  well.  The  automobile,  coming  into  such  gen¬ 
eral  use  by  city  people  as  a  means  of  taking  frequent 
trips  into  the  country,  is  bound  to  bring  about  a 
closer  acquaintance  between  country  and  city  people. 
Let  us  try  to  profit  by  the  acquaintance. 


❖ 

Allow  me  again  to  venture  the  prophecy  that  within 
the  first  half  of  this  century  the  pecan  crop  of  the 
South  will  be  second  only  to  its  cotton  crop ;  and  if  it 
be  that  there  is  a  life  beyond  this  one,  there  is  happi¬ 
ness  in  store  for  the  sturdy  pioneers  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  on  industry  that  shall  bless  our  neigh¬ 
bors  and  our  neighbors’  children  in  the  years  to  come. 

That  truth  comes  from  Judge  Edwards  of  Texas. 
Truth?  No  less.  We  realize  what  the  wise  men 
say  about  the  future  of  Southern  agriculture  in 
grain  and  meat  and  fruit,  but  the  nut  crop  is  des¬ 
tined  to  top  them  all.  O.ur  children  will  live  to  see 
it  ranking  very  close  to  cotton  as  a  money  pro¬ 
ducer  for  the  Southern  States.  About  10  years  ago 
we  stated  that  our  exports  of  fruit  would  in  time 
surpass  in  value  on  exports  of  wheat.  “Folly,” 
said  the  wise  men — yet  the  time  has  come  sooner 
than  we  expected.  Comparatively  few  people  seem 


to  realize  how  the  demand  for  nuts  as  food  is 
growing.  There  are  already  thousands  who  use  no 
meat  except  that  which  “grows  on  trees,”  and  the 
number  would  be  doubled  if  the  nuts  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  a  fair  price.  This  nut  business  must  be 
developed  by  resident  growers.  The  “unit”  orchards 
or  stock  proposition  will  give  you  only  the  shells. 


Ox  page  871  you  quote  from  a  letter  of  a  baek-to- 
the-land  aspirant.  He  says:  “My  dream  for  a  good 
many  years  has  been  to  acquire  a  competence  and  then 
settle  down  in  the  country  on  five  or  ten  acres  of 
land  *  *  *  *  not  to  depend  on  making  a  living 
on  the  produce,  but  have  enough  capital  to  live  on  the 
interest.”  Surely!  We  all  have  that  bug.  But  what 
does  he  call  a  “competency?”  How  much  money  ought 
a  man  to  have,  with  10  acres  of  land  and  house  paid 
for,  to  go  to  the  country  and  live,  assuming  the  man 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  processes  of  farming,  but 
desired  to  live  like  our  quoted  friend?  E.  V.  find  I 
have  been  dreaming  the  same  dream,  and  only  common- 
sense  advice  from  a  man  like  you  has  kept  me  from 
flying  off  the  handle  and  tackling  the  small  farm  prob¬ 
lem  via  the  small-account-in-the-bank  route.  So  I  ask  : 
flow  much  money  ought  a  fellow  have  to  go  back  with, 
if  he  was  willing  to  work  as  well  as  he  knew  how  and 
was  willing  to  learn  what  he  didn’t  know?  How  much 
money  ought  he  to  have  if  he  were  46  years  old,  unac¬ 
customed  to  hard  labor,  but  with  an  ingrowing  and 
increasing  desire  to  live  in  the  country,  and  was  willing 
to  (io  all  he  could  to  satisfy  that  desire?  Come  on, 
now,  with  your  cold  water,  and  let  us  see  how  near 
the  amount  we  have.  a  c.  s. 

Can  a  man  who  has  acquired  the  habit  of  eating 
grape  fruit  every  morning  and  beefsteak  when  he 
feels  like  it  find  equal  satisfaction  in  a  baked  apple 
and  a  fried  egg  cooked  with  the  sauce  of  independent 
ownership?  Can  his  wife  and  daughters  make  hens 
and  the  barn  people  and  trees  and  plants  take  the 
place  of  the  city  with  its  department  stores,  the¬ 
aters  and  crowded  streets?  All  life  is  a  long  series 
of  questions,  and  perhaps  those  which  face  the  back- 
to-the-lander  are  most  puzzling  of  all.  That  is  be¬ 
cause  imagination  puts  rosy  paint  over  the  splinters 
and  the  knot-holes  which  you  are  sure  to  find  later. 
The  vision  of  the  average  back-to-th e-lander  is 
surely  a  “bug.”  It  looks  pretty  in  the  butterfly 
stage,  bnt  you  must  work  and  live  with  the  crawling 
and  hideous  form.  Where  a  man  has  a  trade  and  is 
used  to  hard  work,  and  has  a  working  and  harmoni¬ 
ous  family,  lie  can  quite  safely  take  a  farm  if  he 
has  $500  working  capital  after  stocking  the  place. 
WTith  economy  and  working  outside  at  his  trade  he 
has  a  fair  chance  to  make  good.  Such  a  man  as  he 
who  asks  this  question  should  have  his  farm  paid- 
for  or  settled  so  as  to  Fe  sure  of  it,  and  enough  well 
invested  property  to  yield  him  an  income  of  $500 
per  year.  Even  then  it  becomes  a  question  as  to  how 
far  he  can  train  himself  and  his  family  to  live  on 
the  products  of  the  farm  and  stop  spending  cash. 
We  shall  be  called  “pessimistic”  by  some  and  “cruel” 
by  others  for  not  printing  a  rosy  picture,  but  the 
truth  does  not,  as  a  rule,  fit  into  a  rose-colored  dress. 


World  Crops. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  gives  the 
following  figures  on  grains.  A  quintal  is  220.46  pounds  • 
a  hectare  2.47  acres. 


681  quintals.  4.1  per  cent  above  last  year.  Russia  has 
tlie  largest  area.  2o,118,t)4;>  hectares.  Next  in  order 
United  States,  20.073.028  hectares:  India.  11.- 
France,  6.544.000;  Italy.  4.777.100:  Canada. 
3.0 <2.401;  Spam,  3.800.767;  Hungary.  3,500,430:  Rou- 
mania,  1.61  <.000;  Germany,  1,165,038. 

_  Bye. . total  area  40.300.741  hectares;  yield.  3S0.19S,- 
<24  quintals.  93.3  per  cent  of  last  year’s  crop.  The 
area  in  Russia  is  larger  than  all  other  countries  to¬ 
gether,  29.092.167  hectares;  Germanv,  4.035.574; 
trance,  1.197,000 ;  Hungary,  1.173.970;  United  States. 


Bariey,  total  area,  24.633.210  hectares,  vield.  266- 
600.762  quintals,  1.2  per  cent  above  last  year.  Area 
”!  Cassia  nearly  equals  sum  of  all  other  countries. 
12.21  <.08o  hectares. 

Oats,  ju-ea,  46,413,043  hectares;  yield  497.415.631 
quintals.  5.9  per  cent  less  than  last  year.  Russia  leads 
in  area,  16,906.775  hectares;  United  States,  15.516.219. 

Corn,  total  area,  50,247,908  hectares;  probable  vield. 
<  03,4 <  0.  <  12  quintals.  United  States.  43.254.8S6' hec- 
$a™V,™Ungary’  2’5<J8’734 1  Russia,  1,705, OSS;  Italy, 


Total  value  of  merchandise  exported  from  New  York 
during  week  ending  October  4  was: 


To —  Value. 

Argen.  Repub. .  .  $1,743,404 

Austria .  10.552 

Belgium  .  286.546 

Bolivia .  26.341 

Brazil .  6S4.852 


British  Posses...  1,944.264 

Chili  .  681.464 

Cent.  America..  162.378 


Colombia  .  60.546 

Cuba  .  868.250 

Denmark  .  2,992 

England  .  1.800.873 

France  .  749.171 

French  Posses...  1,758 

Ecuador .  31.205 

Egypt  .  12,919 

Greece  .  21,146 

Germany  .  803.032 

German  Posses..  10.582 

Haiti  .  S6.996 

Ireland .  3.899 

Italy  .  560.860 

Japan  .  43,030 

Mexico  .  528,255 

Total  . . 


Total  since  Jan.  1 


To— 

Value. 

Morocco  . . . 

$245 

Netherlands  .... 

1.238,716 

Nether.  Posses... 

27,623 

Norway  . 

2.197 

Panama  ....... 

221.506 

Paraguay  . 

5.011 

Peru  . 

91.749 

Phillippine  Is... 

681,272 

Portugal  . 

636 

Portug.  Posses. . . 

66,398 

Russia  . 

233,003 

Santo  Domingo.. 

157,554 

Scotland  . 

276.168 

Sweden  . 

41.281 

Siam . 

17.616 

Spain  . 

ISO,  61 3 

Spanish  Posses.. 

815 

Switzerland  .... 

8.387 

Turkey  in  Asia. 

6.100 

Turkey  iu  Eur.. 

1S.422 

Uruguay  . 

209,909 

Venezuela  . 

3.042 

Wales  . 

41.880 

663,841.733 
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Woman  and  the  Home 


From  Day  to  Day 

REINCARNATION. 

It  cannot  be  that  He  who  made 

This  wondrous  world  of  our  delight, 
Designed  that  all  its  charms  should  fade 
And  pass  forever  from  our  sight ; 

That  all  shall  wither  and  decay, 

And  know  on  earth  no  life  but  this, 
With  only  one  finite  survey 
Of  all  its  beauty  and  its  bliss. 

It  can  not  be  that  all  these  years 
Of  toil  and  care  and  grief  we  live 
.Shall  find  no  recompense  but  tears,  _ 

No  sweet  return  that  earth  can  give ; 
That  all  that  leads  us  to  aspire, 

And  struggle  onward  to  achieve, 

And  every  unattained  desire 
Were  given  only  to  deceive. 

It  can  not  be  that,  after  all 

The  mighty  conquests  of  the  mind, 
Our  thoughts  shall  pass  beyond  recall 
And  leave  no  record  here  behind ; 

That  all  our  dreams  of  love  and  fame, 
And  hopes  that  time  has  swept  away, — 
All  that  enthralled  this  mortal  frame, — 
Shall  not  return  some  other  day. 

It  can  not  be  that  all  the  ties 

Of  kindred  souls  and  loving  hearts 
Are  broken  when  this  body  dies, 

And  the  immortal  mind  departs ; 

That  no  serener  light  shall  bi-eak 
At  last  upon  our  mortal  eyes, 

To  guide  us  as  our  footsteps  make 
The  pilgrimage  to  Paradise. 

— David  Hanks  Sickels. 

* 

What  is  known  as  spar  varnish,  which 
is  used  on  marine  woodwox*k,  is  advised 
for  kitchen  use,  because  it  is  not  af¬ 
fected  by  moistui-e,  and  will  thus  repel 
all  kinds  of  spattering. 

* 

To  freshen  a  fur  piece  that  has  become 
flat  and  lifeless,  brush  it  the  wrong  way 
with  a  moist  hair  bnish,  continuing  this 
until  the  fur  is  entirely  dried  out  again, 
then  beat  lightly  with  a  flat  beater,  never 
with  a  rod.  Light-colored  furs  are  often 
benefited  by  rubbing  very  thoroughly  with 
dry  cornmeal,  nibbed  well  in,  then  care¬ 
fully  brushed  and  beaten  out. 

* 

An  old-fashioned  hair  tonic,  that  is 
really  helpful  in  starting  new  growth  and 
preventing  falling  hair,  is  made  from  five 
cents’  worth  of  castor  oil,  five  cents’ 
worth  of  pure  grain  alcohol,  and  five 
cents’  worth  of  bergamot.  Shake  all  well 
together  until  thoroughly  mixed,  and  ap¬ 
ply  by  parting  the  hair  in  strands,  and 
rubbing  the  tonic  right  into  the  scalp 
with  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  Only  a  very 
little  of  the  tonic  is  applied,  and  efforts 
should  be  made  to  get  it  right  on  the 
scalp,  not  the  hair,  rubbing  thoroughly. 
It  is  of  coui’se  very  greasy,  although 
thinned  by  the  alcohol,  and  for  a  few 
days  afterwards  the  hair  is  likely  to  look 
rather  more  “slick”  than  modern  fashion 
approves,  but  a  little  rubbing  with  bay 
rum  removes  this  oiliness. 

* 

Pickerel  is  a  fish  that  varies  greatly 
in  quality,  according  to  the  temperature 
and  purity  of  the  water  from  whence  it 
comes,  but  it  is  excellent  baked  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Cut  out  the  backbone  and  all  the 
small  bones  which  can  be  removed  with¬ 
out  tearing  the  flesh  too  much  or  getting 
the  fish  out  of  shape.  Brush  the  fish  with 
lemon  juice  and  olive  oil  and  let  it  stand 
about  an  hour.  Then  put  very  thin  slices 
of  pork  across  a  rack  in  a  dripping  pan, 
and  place  the  fish  skin  side  down  over 
the  pork.  Brush  with  “tried  out”  pork 
and  bake  in  a  covered  pan  for  forty  min¬ 
utes.  Baste  it  once  or  twice  while  cook¬ 
ing,  and  serve  with  maitre  d’liotel  butter 
prepared  thus :  Four  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  one  of  vinegar,  one  of  lemon 
juice,  one-fourth  teaspoonful  pepper,  one 
teaspoonful  chopped  parsley.  Beat  the 
butter  to  a  cream,  and  gradually  beat  in 
the  seasoning,  the  parsley  last  of  all.  This 
sauce  is  nice  with  all  kinds  of  fish  and 
also  with  beefsteak. 

* 

One  of  the  new  materials  used  for 
wraps  and  jacket  suits  is  duvetyu,  a  very 
soft  supple  cloth  with  a  velvet  surface. 
This  is  shown  in  all  colors,  but  is  espe¬ 
cially  handsome  in  dark,  rather  sombre 
tints.  Another  popular  material  for 
dressy  Winter  jacket  suits  is  veloui-s  de 
laine.  With  all  the  new  matex-ials  that 
come  and  go,  such  standard  goods  as  fine 
serge,  broadcloth,  whipcord,  etc.,  never 


go  out  of  fashion ;  the  chief  change  in 
them  is  that  they  are  now  expected  to 
be  light  in  weight  and  supple  in  texture. 
We  must  admit,  too,  that  while  we  see 
many  extraordinary  and  eccentric  cos¬ 
tumes  in  New  York,  no  woman  is  obliged 
to  adopt  them  to  be  in  style.  Prevailing 
modes  may  be  made  on  modest  and  con¬ 
servative  lines,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  senseless  weight  and  bulk 
that  fashion  imposed  but  a  few  years 
ago.  If  a  woman  is  vain  and  empty- 
headed,  or  lacking  in  modesty,  she  will 
certainly  advertise  the  fact  by  her  dress, 
no  matter  what  the  px-evailing  mode 
may  be. 

Canning  and  Preserving  Late  Fruits. 

Part  I. 

There  is  something  irresistibly  fasci¬ 
nating  about  the  work  of  canning  and 
preserving  fruits,  and  Nature  has  ar¬ 
ranged  their  ripening  very  nicely  for  our 
convenience,  we  find  one  sort  succeeding 
another  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  put 
them  up  without  much  ti’ouble  or  hurry. 
About  the  first  of  June  come  the  straw¬ 
berries,  and  a' little  later  the  early  chei’- 
ries,  then  the  first  of  July  we  begin  with 
the  currants,  black  raspberries  accom¬ 
pany  the  currants  and  red  raspberries 
following,  and  themselves  succeeded  by 
the  blackberries,  and  right  after  the  ber¬ 
ries  the  late  cherries,  and  then  the  early 
plums,  pears,  and  peaches,  and  so  on 
down  to  the  last  ones  of  the  season,  the 
crabapple,  quince,  citron,  late  grapes, 
Winter  pears,  barberries  and  cranberi’ies. 
Though  not  as  luscious,  perhaps,  as  the 
eaidier  kinds,  these  fruits  make  tooth¬ 
some  pickles,  marmalades,  jellies,  and 
many  other  varieties  of  delicious  pre- 
serves. 

The  following  are  both  old  and  new 
ways  of  preserving  the  late  fruits : 

Grape  Conserve — Wash  six  pounds  of 
grapes  and  drain,  then  remove  the  seeds 
and  skins.  Add  to  the  pulp  six  oranges 
and  two  lemons,  thinly  sliced,  two  and 
one-fourth  pounds  of  seedless  raisins,  two 
pounds  of  broken  walnut  meats,  and  five 
pounds  of  light  brown  sugar.  Cook  slowly 
until  thick  ;  cool,  and  put  into  jelly  molds, 
and  seal  with  paraffin. 

Grape  butter  is  a  delicious  old-time 
sweet.  For  10  pounds  of  grape  pulp, 
seeds  and  skins  removed,  use  six  pounds 
of  sweet  apples,  and  four  pounds  of 
sugar.  Pare,  core  and  slice  the  apples, 
then  steam  until  soft  enough  to  press 
through  a  sieve,  and  add  to  the  grape 
pulp.  Cook  this  twenty  minutes,  add 
the  sugar,  and  let  simmer  until  thick. 
Spice  may  be  added  with  the  sugar  if 
one  likes. 

Grape  ketchup  is  another  favorite  of 
our  grandmothers.  Stem  and  wash  five 
pounds  of  grapes,  cook  until  soft,  then 
press  through  a  sieve.  Add  to  the  pulp 
four  cupfuls  of  sugar,  1*4  cupfuls  of 
cider  vinegar,  one  tablespoonful  of  cinna¬ 
mon.  and  half  a  tablespoonful  of  allspice 
and  cloves.  Cook  five  minutes,  stirring 
constantly,  then  remove  from  the  fire. 
Bottle,  and  cork  tightly  while  hot. 

Preserved  Crabapples — Cut  into  halves 
and  core  four  pounds  of  bright  firm  fruit, 
and  boil  in  clear  water  until  tender  with¬ 
out  being  cooked  to  pieces.  Skim  out 
very  carefully,  and  add  to  the  juice  in 
the  kettle  one-half  pound  of  granulated 
sugar  for  each  pound  of  fruit  and  let 
boil  until  clear,  about  five  minutes.  Add 
the  apples,  and  when  scalding  hot  can 
and  seal.  These  make  delicious  Winter 
pies. 

Crabapple  Jelly — Wash  the  apples  and 
drain  until  dry,  then  cut  into  halves, 
leaving  on  the  skin  and  cores.  Cover 
with  cold  water,  add  one  sliced  orange  to 
each  pound  of  fruit,  and  cook  until  the 
apples  are  soft.  Strain  through  a  thin 
cloth,  then  through  a  thicker  one.  Meas¬ 
ure  the  juice,  and  boil  20  minutes,  skim¬ 
ming  often,  then  add  one  pint  of  sugar 
for  each  pint  of  juice,  and  when  this  is 
dissolved  boil  20  minutes  longer,  or  until 
it  jellies  when  dropped  on  a  cold  plate. 

Quince  Marmalade — Rub  the  fruit 
smooth  with  a  soft  cloth,  remove  blossom 
ends,  cut  into  quarters,  and  remove  the 
seeds,  but  not  the  core,  then  cut  into 
small  pieces;  Put  in  the  preserving  ket¬ 
tle,  and  add  just  enough  cold  water  to 
cover  them.  Cook  slowly  until  soft,  then 
cool,  and  rub  through  a  sieve.  Add  three- 
fourths  of  a  pint  of  sugar  to  each  pint 
of  pulp,  and  cook  slowly  20  minutes,  stir¬ 
ring  often  to  prevent  burning.  Pour  into 
jelly  glasses,  and  cover  with  paraffin. 

ROSAMOND  LAMPMAN. 


When  stubborn  burnt-on 
crusts  and  grease  are  hard 
to  remove  try  Old  Dutch 
Cleanser. 

It  quickly  and  easily 

Loosens  and  Removes 
the  Hardest  Deposits 

Everything  that  ordinari¬ 
ly  requires  hard  rubbing, 
quickly  gives  way  to  its 
extra  cleaning  powers. 

Many  other  uses  and  Directions 
on  Large  Sifter  Can — 10c 

Don’t  Be  Without  It 


EVERYTHING 


Cleanser 


T  PAY 


and  Heaters 

Why  not  buy  the  Best  when  you  can 
buy  them  at  such  low  unheard-of 
Factory  prices.  Our  new 
improvements  absolutely 
surpass  anything  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  Save  enough  on  a 
single  stove  to  buy  your 
winter’s  fuel.  Thirty  days 
free  trial  in  your  own  home 
before  you  buy.  Send  postal 
today  for  large  free 
eatnlag  and  price*.  J 

159  State  St.,  Marion,  Ind.  ^ 


TWO  PRICES 

Savo  $8.00  to  $22.00  on  ^ 

oosier  Ranges 


Maple  Syrup  Makers 


The  Famous  Evaporator 


used  by  principal  syrup  makers  evetvwhero.  Saving  of  time  and 
fuel  alone  will  pay  for  the  outfit.  Write  for  catalogue  and  state 
number  of  trees  you  tap. 

ftUIMM  MFG.  CO.,  619-021  (Tinmphiin  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  problems  of  adequate 
illumination  vanish  when  you 
install  a  •*  Best  ”  Light  system. 
More  than  200  styles  are  pictured 
in  our  catalog— every  one  of 
them  guaranteed  to  give  a  clear, 
radiant  white  light  at  lower  cost 
than  any  other  illumination  you 
can  use.  Agents  wanted, 

THE  BEST  EIGHT  CO. 
401  East  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


Running  Water 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-Alnh 
mer  at  Small  Cost.  *5$ 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supply  'fl? 

Planv  It  will  bring  you  100  pictures 
of  it  in  actual  use.  Do  it  Now. 

Aermot^r  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Av.,  Chicago ''■/ft*- 
Acrmotor  Co.,  2d  and  Madison  Strcots,  Oakland,  / 1 1  Cal. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

25  Designs— AH  Steel 

Handsome,  cost  less  than  wood, 
more  durable.  Don’t  buy  a  fence 
until  you  get  our  Free  Catalogue 
and  Special  Pricca. 

We  can  aave  you  money. 

Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Co* 
407  North  St.,  Kokomo.  I01L 


2.  4,  6  or 
8  quarts. 

4 -quart. 
Japanned, 
$5.50. 

Tinned  and 
Japanned. 


Money  in  Sausage 

The  demand  for  good  country  sausage,  such  as 
you  can  make,  is  always  greater  than  the  sup-  I 
ply  and  you  can  get  good  prices.  Do  your 
own  killing  this  fall  and  see  how  much  more 
profitable  it  is  than  to  ship.  Y ou  will  need  an 

ENTERPRISE 

Sausage  Stuffer  and  Lard  Press 

the  one  machine  that  stuffs  sausage  so  that  it  will 
keep.  Cylinder  bored  true.  The  corrugated 
spout,  our  patented  improvement,  does  it — fills 
the  casings  solid. 

No  air  bubbles  get  in  to 
spoil  the  meat.  This  is 
also  the  perfect  lard  and  fruit  press. 

With  an  Enterprise  Meat  AND  Food  Chopper 
you  are  completely  equipped.  The  one  chopper 
made  to  chop  meat,  and  chops  everything  else  as 
well.  Go  to  your  dealer.  He  has  the 
Enterprise  line.  Send  us  4c  for  our  new 
recipe  book,  “The  Enterprising  House¬ 
keeper.”  200  economical,  tasty  dishes. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  of  PA. 


Manufacturer*  of  Enterprise  Food  Choppers, 
Presses,  Coffee  Grinders,  Bone  MiUs,  Seeders, 
Sad  Irons,  etc  ,  all  thobest  of  their  kind  and 
all  Btamped  Enterprise. 

Dept.  69  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


All  sizes,  hand, 
steam  and  elec¬ 
tric  power. 

No.  5,  Family  Size, 
$1.75. 

No.  10.  Large  Size, 
$2.50. 

No.  22,  Farm  Size, 
$4.00. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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THIS  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  patterns  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  S02G  girl’s  coat 
in  Balkan  style,  eight  to  14  years,  with 
or  without  belt  and  cuffs.  8003  girl’s 
yoke  dress,  six  to  12  years.  8011  girl’s 


dress,  eight  to  14  years.  8027  child’s 
one-piece  dress,  two  to  six  years,  with 
box  plait  at  front  and  at  back.  8012  boy’s 
box-plaited  dress,  twro  to  six  years,  with 
knickerbockers. 

The  second  group  includes  8005 
plice  blouse,  34  to  42  bust,  with 
collar,  three-quarter  or  long  sleeves, 
gathered  blouse,  34  to  42  bust, 
semi-princess  gown,  34  to  42  bust, 


three-piece  skirt,  elbow  or  long  sleeves. 
799S  three-piece  skirt,  22  to  30  waist. 

S()()n  rlrnnnrl  fnrA.ninnn  90  fA  QO 


S006  draped  two-piece  skirt,  22  to  30 
waist,  with  high  or  natural  waistline. 
Price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

Green  Tomato  Preserves  and  Pickles. 

Here  is  a  very  good  recipe  for  sweet 
whole  tomato  preserves  or  pickle.  Seven 
pounds  of  nice  even-sized,  small,  green 
tomatoes,  six  pounds  of  sugar,  three 
lemons  and  one  ounce  each  of  whole  cin¬ 
namon  and  whole  cloves,  and  one-half 
ounce  of  whole  green  ginger.  Pierce 
each  tomato  with  a  fork,  heat  all  to¬ 
gether  slowly,  and  boil  till  tomutoes  look 
clear.  Don’t  use  seeds  of  lemons.  Take 
out  the  tomatoes  w  .  a  perforated  skim¬ 
mer  and  lay  on  large  platters  and  when 
cool  (not  cold)  fill  in  glass  jars.  Boil 
the  syrup  till  very  thick,  pour  over  toma¬ 
toes  hot,  and  seal. 

Egg  or  Husk  Tomato  Pickles. — Prick 
each  with  a  needle,  weigh  and  to  each 
seven  pounds  of  tomatoes  take  four  pounds 
of  sugar  and  spice  them  with  a  little 
mace,  cinnamon  and  cloves.  Heat  slowly 


to  a  boil  and  skim,  then  add  not  more 
than  one  pint  of  vinegar  to  seven  pounds 
of  tomatoes.  Boil  about  10  minutes,  not 
longer.  Take  out  with  perforated  skim¬ 
mer  and  spread  on  platters  to  cool.  Boil 
syrup  thick  and  pack  and  seal  like  other 
fruits.  MRS.  D.  s.  D. 

Sweet  Tomato  Pickles. — Take  one 
peck  green  tomatoes  after  they  are  finely 
sliced,  one  cup  salt  sprinkled  through 
them,  let  stand  over  night,  then  drain 
thoroughly,  boil  till  tender  in  two  quarts 
wrnter  and  one  pint  vinegar,  then  drain 
again  and  make  syrup  of  one  gallon  vine¬ 
gar,  two  pounds  brown  sugar,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  ground  allspice,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  ground  cloves,  two  tablespoon- 
fills  ground  cinnamon,  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  ground  white  ginger,  one  small  tea¬ 
spoonful  pepper;  boil  15  minutes  and 
pour  over  tomatoes  hot.  This  recipe  will 
not  mould. 

“Tomato  Salad.” — Eight  quarts  green 
chopped  tomatoes,  one  cup  salt,  let  stand 
over  night.  Boil  one-half  hour  in 
liquor  and  drain  dry.  Add  2%  quarts 
vinegar,  one  cup  green  or  ripe  peppers 
chopped ;  one-half  pound  white  mustard 
seed,  three  pounds  brown  sugar,  two 
tablespoonfuls  ground  mustard,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  ginger  mixed  in  cold  vinegar. 
Cook  the  tomatoes  and  peppers  in  that 
until  it  begins  to  get  thick  ;  can  hot. 

MRS.  R.  T.  n. 


Baked  Calf’s  Heart. — One  calf’s 
heart,  one  onion,  one  bay  leaf,  two  stalks 
of  celery,  one  half  of  a  small  red  pepper 
and  one  cu^?  of  well-seasoned  poultry 
stuffing.  Trim  the  heart  and  soak  in 
cold  salted  water  for  half  an  hour.  Place 
in  a  saucepan  and  add  the  vegetables 
and  seasonings.  Then  add  hot  water  to 
barely  cover.  Bring  to  the  boil.  Reduce 
the  heat,  cover  closely  and  simmer  until 
tender.  Remove  from  the  kettle  and 
when  cool  enough  to  handle  fill  the  cavity 
with  the  stuffing.  Place  in  a  braising 
pan  and  add  one  cup  of  the  stock  in 
which  it  was  cooked.  Dust  with  flour 
and  brown  in  the  oven  basting  frequently. 
When  nicely  browned  place  on  a  hot  plat¬ 
ter  surrounded  with  tomato  sauce  and 
serve  with  rice  or  mashed  potatoes. 


Better  than  grandeur,  better  than  gold, 
Than  rank  and  duties  a  thousandfold. 

Is  a  healthy  body  and  mind  at  ease. 

And  simple  pleasures  that  always  please. 
A.  heart  that  can  feel  for  another's  woe, 
Can  share  its  burdens,  its  sorrows  know. 
With  sympathies  large  enough  to  enfold 
All  men  as  brothers,  is  better  than  gold. 

— Father  Ryan. 


—and  SAVE 
MONEY 

on  EVERYTHING, 
your  family  wears.  For 
instance  look  at  this 
bargain  Astrachan  Coat 
for  only  $4.98.  It  illustrates 
the  excellent  values— the 
money  saving  prices  of  the 
thousands  of  •'Things  to 
Wear**  our  Big  342- Page 
Style  Book  contains.  This  big, 
free  book  ia  really  m  bigr  city  store 
brought  to  your  door— -as  handy  as 
your  mail  box.  Shows  all  the  lat¬ 
est  Now  York^Kushions;  prettiest 
Fifth  Avenue  Styles,  choicest  new 
fabrics— all  at  remarkably  low  pricea. 
Everything  for  men,  women  and 
ehilciren’a  wonr — from  head  to  foot 
and  remember— 

We  Pay  All  Deliv¬ 
ery  Charges 
This  Beautiful  Black 
Astrachan  a  qq 
Coat,  only 

no.  9B-ioo7  —  mtmi  ■■■ 

A  beaut  it  u  lus¬ 
trous  black  as- 

trachstn  coat  of  very  latest  model. 
Serviceable,  warmth-givim?  nnd  sty¬ 
lish.  Has  beautiful  roll  collar,  long 
lapels,  pretty  silk  braid  fr«.*rs  and 
silk  covered  buttons.  Lined  throuK fl¬ 
out  with  mercerized  sateen  and 
comes  in  black  only.  Length  full  54 
Indies.  Sizes  32  to  44  bust  measure. 

Give  bust  measure  only.  Sent  on 
approval  at  the  remarkably  low  price 
of  only  $4.98  delivered,  all  charges 
prepaid.  Order  No.  9B-1007.  You 
can  order  direct  from  this  “ad." 

Be  sure  to  write  for 
Style  Book  B13 


A  Personal 
Word 

The  rich  and 
prosperous  class 
can  always  com¬ 
mand  the  luxu¬ 
ries  of  life,  but 
the  average  home 
lover  needs  the 
Spear  System  of 
“Credit  to  the 
Nation.”  I  want 
1,000,000  families 
to  say  of  me:— 
“He  helped  us  to 
furnish  and  beau¬ 
tify  our  homes.”  I 
ask  for  no  higher 
tribute  tomy  life’s 
work.  Write  for 
my  Free  Catalog. 

Spear 

ol 

Pittsburgh 


Spear’s 
Big  Bed  Bargain 
No.  D.  306- 
Price  $10.45.  $1.50 
Cash;  Bal.  75c  mon. 
Heavy  Iron  Bed ,  any 
color,4  ft.  6  in.  wide, 
eood  woven  wire 


The  Only  Way  To  Furnish  Your  Home 

S-oear  of  Pittsburgh  has  proven  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  everywhere, 
by  the  high  quality  of  his  goods,  fair  square  treat¬ 
ment  and  exceptionally  liberal  credit  terms,  and 
rock  bottom  prices,  that  his  plan  is  the  only  logic¬ 
al,  common  sense  way  to  furnish  a  home.  By 
Spear’s  original  divided  payment  plan  all  the 
necessities,  comforts  and  luxuries  formerly  found 
only  in  the  homes  of  the  rich  and  prosperous 
classes  have  been  brought  within  reach  of  all. 

Spear  Will  Give  YouCredit 

Spear  of  Pittsburgh  trusts 
the  people  and  the  people  trust 
Spear.  That’s  the  whole  secret 
of  the  wonderful  success  which  • 
has  made  the  House  of  Spear 
the  greatest  of  its  kind.  Spear 
has  full  confidence  inthe readers 
of  this  paper  and  invites  you  personally  to  accept  hi3 
liberal,  open  account,  long  time  credit,  easy  payment 
plan  for  your  home  furnishing  needs. 

Any  One  Can  Trade  With  Spear 

Simply  send  for  the  Big  Free  Spear  Bargam  Catalog. 
It  will  be  just  like  bringing  an  enormous  stock  of  Home 
Furnishings— many  times  the  size  of  even  the  greatest  city 
store — right  to  your  home  with  an  amazing  array  of 
wonderful  bargains.  He  shows  you  everything  for  the 
home,  including  a  marvelously  attractive  assortment  of 
carpets,  rugs  and  draperies  in  the  colors,  patterns  and 
designs  photographed  from  the  original  goods.  Spear’s 
Bargain  Catalog  shows  everything  in  home  furnishings — 

Ranges,  Stoves, 
Refrigerators, 
Silverware, 

Lace  Curtains, 

Sewing  Machines, 
Washing  Machines, 
Carpets,  Rugs, 
Portieres, 

Springs,  Bedding. 

Spear  Gives  30  Days’  Home  Trial 

Spear’s  idea  about  selling 
goods  from  a  catalog,  is  that 
they  must  actually  sell  them¬ 
selves  after  you  have  seen  them 
and  know  what  they  are  by 
actual  test  in  your  own  home. 

Anything  you  select  from 
Spear’s  Bargain  Catalog  will  be  shipped  for  30  days’  free 
home  trial  before  the  sale  is  considered  closed. 

Spear*s  Big  Rocker  Bargain 

A  large,  roomy,  comfortable,  solid  oak  Rocker  with 
high,  wide  back,  fully  tufted  and  buttoned.  Seat  is 
torse  and  roomy,  upholstered  with  high  grade 
black  Sylvan  leather  over  full  steel  springs  and 
beautiful  ruffled  edge 
to  match  back.  Con- 

_  struction  issolidgoiden 

SFihStf oak  throughout,  with 
...  high  gloss  golden  finish. 

Spear  &  Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D«ptT25 


Furniture, 

Clocks, 

Dishes, 


Spear’s  “400” 

Junior  a.  No.  D.  5139 
Oak  Jt  „?S.8S 

Heater  *5C, 

Bal.  50c 
M'tbly 


ISC' 

This  magnif-' 
icent  heater  is 
guaranteed  to 
save  fuel,  hold  fire,  - 
heat  quickly.  Well  made, 
nickel  trimmed,  heavy  fire 
pot,  12  in.  in  dia.  Stove  is  36 
in.  high,  weighs  about  60 
lbs.  Also  smaller  and 
larger  sizes.  Large  feed 
door,  screw  type  dampers. 

Spear’s  Dining  Chairs 
No.  D-639X  -  Each.  $1.55 
No.  D-639— Price  lor  Six 
$8.95— $1.50  Cash.  Bal. 

75c  Monthly 


1  Order  No. 

D.  611— Price  N 
$4.95— 75c  Cash' 
Bal.  50c  Monthly 


Aremark- 
abl  e  new 
diner,  with  high  plain  panel 
back,  continuous  back 
posts,  neatly  turned  front 
posts  and  spindles.  Fin¬ 
ished  quartered  oak,  bright 
gloss.  Construction  first- 
class.  Seats  heavily  uphol¬ 
stered  and  covered  with 
chase  leather,  one  of  the 
best  imitations  of  gen¬ 
uine  leather  used. 

You  may  buy  one 
or  set  of  six. 


Spear  &  Company, 
Dept.T25  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  Mammoth 
Free  Catalog,  Prices,  Terms,  etc.,  i 
without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  j 


NAME . 

ADDRESS . 


NEW  FALL 

CATALOG 

now  being  mailed,,  free. 

It  is  an  excellent  Guide 
Book  of  New  York  and  Paris 
wearing  apparel  for 
women,  children  and  men. 

See  Catalog  for  Parcel 
Post,  Freight  and  Express 
Free  Delivery  terms 
throughout  the  U.S. 

Just  write  us:  "Please 
send  Free  Catalog  No. 30." 

"  0  l  NEW  YORK 


Free  Plans  for® 

Heating  Your 


Homei 


furnished  by  heat¬ 
ing  experts.  Get 
them.  Learn  how 
you  can  try  a  Kalamazoo  Furnace 
for  30  days  free — and  send  It  back 
any  time  within  a  year  if  it  fails 
to  heat  your  home  properly. 

Ask  for  Factory 
Prices  on  Furnaces 

Get  our  book  explaining  better 
heating  and  cash  saving.  Ask 
for  Furnace  Catalog  No.  910 

Wo  Qtkea  full  line  of  Stove?,  Ranges,  Gsi 
Stoves  and  Furnaces.  We  have  three  cata¬ 
logs—  pl»aso  ask  for  the  one  you  vrauL 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfra. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  K&l&mazog  £1 

Direct  to  You”  sT'„°r 


$75  Saved 


B™T  POULTRY  AND  TRUCK  FARMS 

with  nice  homes,  near  Richmond.  Send  for 
our  list — we  have  just  what  you  want.  Address 

CASSELMAN  &  CO.,  1018  East  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


EXCLUSIVE 

DRESS  FABRICS 

AT  A  SAVING 

SEND  FOR  YOUR  CASE  OF  SAMPLES 

“  From  the  Mills  to  the  Millions  ”  is  our  selling 
policy  which  saves  money  for  thousands  of 
women.  No  two  patterns  alike  in  same  town. 
Make  your  selection  at  home  from  hundreds  of 
samples,  beautiful  fabrics,  exclusive  patterns,  supe- 
rior  quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Write  for  Direct  Selling  Plan  and  Samples. 

AGENTS  WANTEDiSS&wSUSoJS! 

and  help  you  to  success.  Mi's.  George  and  others 
earn  $1,200  yearly.  Write  today  for  Agents  Plan. 

QUEEN  FABRIC  MFG.  CO.,  DEPT.  59,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Carbolated  ^SellHC 

•  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

For  any  injury  to  the  skin — cuts,  bruises,  insect  bites, 
etc — Carbolated  Vaseline  is  soothing  and  cleansing. 

It  helps  to  prevent  infection. 

Especially  useful  for  the  children’s  little  hurts  and  scratches. 
Other  “Vaseline”  preparations  for  other  daily  needs. 
Send  15c.  for  trial  bottle  and  valuable  booklet. 

Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Company 


Trial  Bottle 
15c.  Post-paid 


35  State  Street 


(Consolidated.) 


New  York 


il40 
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October  Is. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

MEETING  OF  GOAT  BREEDERS. 

The  New  York  Milch  Goat  Breeders’ 
Association  met  September  19  at  Ro¬ 
chester,  with  an  enthusiasm  in  excess  of 
expectations.  There  was  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  of  goat  breeders,  and  sympathetic 
onlookers.  Chief  among  the  48  new  mem¬ 
bers,  who  joined  at  this  meeting,  were 
seven  prominent  physicians  from  five  dif¬ 
ferent  States.  Several  Canadians  joined 
the  association  and  almost  every  State  in 
the  Union  was  represented.  At  this 
meeting  the  name  of  the  association  was 
changed  to  that  of  the  “Standard  Milch 
Goat  Association  of  North  America.”  To 
show  something  of  the  rising  popu¬ 
larity  for  milch  goats,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  at  the  Rochester  Industrial  Ex¬ 
position  150  entries  had  to  be  turned 
away  for  lack  of  accommodations  in  the 
goat  building.  Only  the  highest  bred, 
and  most  nearly  perfect  animals  were 
shown.  Chief  among  these  animals,  was 
the  herd  of  Toggenburgs  from  Missouri, 
which  is  owned  by  Dr.  Smith.  This  herd 
won  great  approval  for  their  sleek  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  heavy  milk  production. 

A  Niagara  County  breeder  had  a  fine 
herd  of  Saanen  goats,  while  a  pair  of 
Guggesburgers  were  sent  from  Oklahoma 
to  participate  at  the  Exposition.  In  fact, 
goats  were  sent  from  many  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  many  fine  varieties 
were  shown. 

The  prizes  offered  by  the  Exposition 
were  firsts  $25,  seconds  $15,  and  thirds 
$10. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Gordon,  of  New  Jersey,  who 
conducts  a  sanitarium  for  tubercular  and 
dyspeptic  patients,  showed  a  herd  from 
her  farm.  These  goats  produced  the  milk 
used  by  her  patients,  and  are  valued  for 
the  purity,  richness  and  quantity  of  their 
milk  production.  So  great  is  the  success 
of  this  herd,  that  Dr.  Smith  made  many 
purchases  at  the  Exposition,  with  which 
to  increase  her  stock.  Prices  ranged  on 
the  average  from  $75  to  $100 ;  but  a  few 
were  held  at  $500,  each. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there  are 
many  more  purchasers,  than  animals  to 
be  purchased  of  purebred  stock ;  as  a 
consequence,  they  are  most  carefully  pro¬ 
tected  from  over  production.  A  good 
grade  doe  kid,  bred  to  a  purebred  buck, 
can  be  bought  for  $15,  and  this  is  the 
best  way  to  start  your  herd.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  buy  fancy  animals  in  order 
to  produce  a  good  milk  flow.  A  doe  will 
usually  produce  two  kids  at  a  time,  and 
these  can  be  advantageously  used.  The 
does  can  be  kept  for  breeding,  and  the 
buck  kids  sold  at  two  months,  will  bring 
$5  for  “goat  venison,”  a  most  delicious 
dish.  A  goat  to  be  in  her  prime  must 
be  from  three  to  six  years  old ;  from  that 
time  on  until  about  10  years  of  age  her 
productiveness  decreases. 

A  dairy  contest  is  being  carried  on  at 
the  Exposition  under  the  supervision  of 
T.  W.  Spintsburg,  an  expert  in  the  test¬ 
ing  of  milk.  The  object  of  the  contest  is 
to  determine  the  most  satisfactory  breed 
for  family  use  in  America,  quantity  and 
quality  of  milk  given,  the  hardiness  of 
the  animal,  and  the  general  environments 
in  the  American  home  life  being  con¬ 
sidered.  The  does  are  milked  twice  daily, 
and  all  care  given  to  insure  a  successful 
outcome. 

Previous  tests  have  given  these  facts; 
that  goat’s  milk  is  superior  to  cow’s 
milk,  because  of  its  infinitesimally  small 
globules  of  fat,  which  remain  in  union 
with  casein  and  are  easily  digested  with 
it.  It  does  not  tend  to  separate  as  does 
cow’s  milk,  and  hence  is  more  valuable 
as  a  food.  The  tendency  of  cow’s  milk  is 
to  form  into  curd  which  is  very  hard  for 
patients  to  digest  and  also  for  delicate 
infants.  Another  fact  is 'true,  and  that 
is  that  our  native  doe,  or  in  other  words 
the  better  class  of  common  stock  found 
throughout  the  country,  when  crossed 
with  purebred  sires  of  any  high  grade 
milking  type,  will  produce  an  offspring 
bettering  her  mother  by  at  least  one-third 
greater  milk  flow. 

The  cost  of  rearing  a  goat  to  milk 
form,  is  far  below  that  of  rearing  a  cow. 
A  kid  should  be  kept  until  two  years  of 
age  before  breeding,  as  this  ensures  a 
better  kid,  as  well  as  a  greater  milk  flow. 
Based  on  the  statements  of  several  breed¬ 
ers,  I  find  a  kid  can  be  reared  to  breed¬ 
ing  age  for  $26.  From  that  time  on  it 
will  cost  about  $14  a  year  to  keep  a 
milch  goat.  This  allows  for  one  pint  of 


grain,  twice  daily,  one-third  being  bran 
and  two-thirds  ground  corn,  with  a 
roughage  of  clover  hay  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  months.  Native  goats  will  produce 
400  quarts  of  milk  during  their  milking 
period,  and  this  will  give  you  about  two 
quarts  of  fresh  pure  milk  a  day,  at  a  cost 
of  3*4  cents  per  quart,  while  now  you 
give  at  least  six  cents  for  milk  shipped 
from  a  distance,  of  unknown  quality,  and 
age.  A  purebred  Saanen  goat  has 
been  known  to  produce  1,845  pounds  of 
milk  in  10  months.  To  insure  milk  the 
year  round,  one  should  have  two  goats, 
one  to  freshen  in  the  Spring,  and  the 
other  to  freshen  in  the  Fall. 

While  goat  milk  sells  in  Boston  at  25 
cents  per  quart  and  in  New  York  at  #0 
cents,  many  of  the  breeders  at  the 
Rochester  Exposition  were  selling  their 
milk  direct  to  invalids  and  physicians  at 
the  remarkable  price  of  80  cents  per 
quart;  and  even  at  that  price  could  not 
fill  the  demand.  This  is  caused  by  the 
fact  that  children  and  delicate  people 
thrive  much  faster  on  goat’s  milk,  than 
on  cow’s,  and  develop  no  later  troubles. 
In  such  diseases  as  those  of  the  lungs, 
where  the  constitution  must  first  be 
strengthened,  its  value  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated.  Milk  should  be  liberally  used 
in  the  food  of  children,  and  when  this 
is  done  more  extensively,  we  will  have 
a  much  lower  infant  death  rate.  The 
healthiest  babies  found  today,  excepting 
those  breast  fed,  are  those  raised  on 
goat’s  milk,  and  second  to  this  stands  the 
cow.  I  do  not  mean  the  milk  from  a 
half-starved,  misused  goat,  but  that  from 
one  nourishingly  fed,  watered  and  salted 
regularly.  The  milk  from  this  latter 
beast  is  unexcelled.  With  many  people 
there  has  been  a  prejudice  against  the 
goat.  Surely  this  prejudice  is  misplaced, 
because  75%  of  the  homes  of  Germany 
have  their  goats,  and  it  is  kept  even  in 
the  cities  of  America.  Switzerland,  the 
home  of  the  famous  Toggenburg  and 
Saanen  goats,  puts  out  20,000,000  gallons 
of  goat’s  milk  a  year,  and  yet  she  is  much 
smaller  in  area  than  even'  Indiana. 

Here  are  a  few  statistics  worthy  of 
consideration ;  283,106  goats  passed  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Service  and 
not  one  had  tuberculosis.  In  Belgium 
not  one  goat  of  her  300,000  tested  had 
tuberculosis;  while  50%  of  her  900,000 
cows  were  affected  with  this  dreaded 
disease.  This  statement  was  made  by  the 
authority  of  Dr.  P.  DeMade.  Experi¬ 
ments  in  our  country  have  found  the 
Toggenburg  and  Saanen  goats  hardy 
enough  for  our  Northern  States;  but  the 
Nubian  is  too  delicate  for  use  here,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  extreme  South.  Breeders 
should  bear  this  fact  'in  mind,  when 
choosing  a  sire  to  mate  with  their  does. 
Of  minor  importance  to  their  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  is  their  great  value  in  clearing 
waste  lands.  A  buck  will  seize  a  limb 
or  shoot  between  his  horns,  and  with  a 
vigorous  twist,  break  it  from  its  strong¬ 
hold.  lie  then  will  browse  the  leaves 
from  the  branch.  This  steady  browsing 
and  breaking  down  of  the  young  shoots, 
tends  to  kill  all  but  the  hardiest  shrubs. 
He  will  also  consume  a  much  greater 
variety  of  plant  life  than  any  other  of  the 
domestic  animals.  While  he  will  not  eat 
the  tin  cans  placed  to  his  credit  he  will 
handle  a  large  variety  of  weeds  and 
thistles.  With  the  children  he  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  favorite,  and  with  the  less 
wealthy  class  of  people  takes  the  place  of 
the  Shetland.  We  never  find  the  little 
folks  happier  than  with  one  or  more  of 
these  pets.  b.  A. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Polishing  Black  Hogs. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  they  use  at 
the  fairs  on  black  hogs  to  make  them 
shine  so?  o.  F.  C.  S. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  best  dressing  for  black  hogs  is 
sweet  oil.  or  olive  oil,  three  parts,  with 
alcohol  one  part.  In  addition  to  this  it 
is  desirable  to  give  them  a  pretty  good 
scrubbing  with  soapsuds  once  or  twice 
before  applying  the  dressing.  Some  ex¬ 
hibitors  add  lamp  blacking  to  the  dress¬ 
ing,  but  this  is  unnecessary  and  we  do 
not  advise  it; _ 

A  True  Pig  Story. — I  have  a  Chester 
White  sow  that  farrowed  11  pigs  on 
January  29.  These  pigs  were  sold  be¬ 
fore  they  were  six  weeks  old  for  $4  each. 
On  July  22  last  the  sow  had  another 
litter  of  12  pigs,  eight  of  which  have  been 
sold  for  $4  each.  The  sow  still  has  four 
nice  six-weeks’  pigs  with  her.  All  this 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  this 
year.  Bet’s  hear  of  some  Rural  reader 
who  has  done  better.  n.  J.  I. 

Connecticut. 
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Your  Cows,  Horses  and 
Hogs  are  oH  Pasture  Now 

nAur<1BA  DR.  GILBERT  HESS, 

■  Sir.lA/  in  I  t  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Science 
UV,,U1  ^  Doctor  of  Medicine 

One  of  the  most  critical  times  of  the  year  for  your  stock  is  when  you  change  them 
from  pasture  to  dry  feed,  because  grain,  hay  and  fodder  do  not  contain  the  laxative 
so  abundantly  supplied  by  grass.  Just  now  they  are  also  deprived  of  exercise. 

That’s  why  so  many  animals  get  run  down  during  winter  and  spring.  All  kinds  of 
trouble  are  apt  to  start  with  stall  feeding.  Constipation,  dropsical  swelling,  stocky 
legs  and,  most  of  all,  your  hogs  are  liable  to  become  infested  with  worms. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonie 

Makes  Stock  Healthy — Expels  Worms 

Being  both  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  a  doctor  of  veterinary  science  I  have  formulated 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  to  correct  the  evils  that  invariably  arise  from  dry  feeding.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  laxative  substitute  for  grass,  diuretics  to  remove  dropsical  swellings,  tonics  to  im¬ 
prove  appetite  and  increase  digestion  and  vermifuges  that  will  positively  expel  worms. 

Remember,  it’s  the  cow  in  the  pink  of  condition  that  fills  the  milk  pail,  the  steer  with 
an  appetite  that  lays  on  fat,  the  horse  that  digests  his  dinner  that  pulls  on  the  bit,  the 
hog  that  is  well  and  free  from  worms  that  gets  to  be  a  200-pounder  in  six  months. 

I’ve  authorized  your  dealer  to  supply  you  with  enough  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  for 
your  stock,  and  if  it  does  not  do  everything  I  claim,  return  the  empty  packages  and 
get  your  money  back. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  is  never  sold  by  peddlers— I  save  you  peddler’s  salary  and  wagon 
and  team  expenses,  as  these  prices  prove:  25-lb.  pail  $1.60;  100-lb.  sack  $5.00. 
Smaller  packages  as  low  as  50c,  except  in  Canada,  the  far  West  and  the  South.  Send 
for  my  new  32-page  stock  book— it’s  a  stunner  and  it’s  free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 

A  splendid  tonic  that  tones  up  the  dormant 
egg  organs  and  keeps  the  hens  scratching 
and  happy  and  laying  allthrough  the  winter. 
Shortens  moulting  period  and  promotes 
rapid  feather  growth.  Nothing  better  to 
make  chicks  strong  and  healthy.  Cheap— a 
penny’s  worth  is  enough  to  feed  30  fowl  per 
day.  Sold  only  by  dealers  whom  you  know. 
Never  sold  by  peddlers,  lj  lbs.  25c;  5  lbs. 
60c;  25-lb.  pail  $2.50.  Except  in  Canada  and 
the  far  West.  Guaranteed. 


Dr.  Hess 

Instant  Louse  Killer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry  and  all  farm  stock. 
Dust  the  hens  and  chicks  with  it,  sprinkle  it 
on  the  roosts,  in  the  cracks  or.  if  kept  in  the 
dust  bath,  the  hens  will  distribute  it.  Also 
destroys  bugs  on  cucumber,  squash  and 
melon  vines,  cabbage  worms,  etc.,  slugs  on 
rose  bushes,  etc.  Comes  in  handy  sifting-top 
cans,  1  lb.  25c,  3  lbs.  60c.  Except  In  Canada 
and  the  far  West.  I  guarantee  it. 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 


Mr.  Marion  Chaney,  S06  Kilbourne  Ave.,  Rockford.  III., 
writes;  “For  Burr  Bros..  Wholesale  Grocers,  I  kept  35 
horses.  I  saw  Mr.  Runyon’s  testimonial  on  what  it  did 
for  a  SPAVIN  ;  he  being  at  Milford,  O.,  where  1  was 
raised,  led  me  to  try  it.  1  cured  a  COCKED  ANKLE  and 
also  a  SIDE  BONE.  I  recommended  it  to  a  friend,  who 
cured  his  home  two  years  this  July  that  previously  had 
56  holes  burnt  in  his  leg  and  could  not  be  driven.  Soon 
after  using  SAVE-THE-HORSE  they  trotted  him  over 
the  pavements.  It  is  a  great  medicine.  Now  I  want 
your  advice.”  etc. 

Sove-The-Horse  has  stood  alone  and  unique  among 
veterinary  remedies  for  over  seventeen  years. 

Every  bottle, of  Save-tho-IIorso  la  Bold  with  an 
Iron-dad  contract  that  has  #  60,000  paid-up  capital 
back  of  It,  guaranteeing  to  permanently  cure  or  re¬ 
fund  the  money;  no  matter  whether  it  ia  Ilone  or  Bog 
Spavin,  Tendon  disease  or  Puffs— nor  how  aged,  serf, 
oua  or  complicated  the  lameness  or  blemish  may  be. 

But  write,  describing  your  ease,  and 
we  will  send  our — BOOK — sample  contract,  letters 
from  Breeders  and  business  men  the  world  over,  on 
every  kind  of  case,  and  advice— all  free  (to  horso 
owners  and  managers). 

Write!  AND  STOP  THE  LOSS.' 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-the-Horse  WITH 
CONTRACT  or  scut  by  us  Express  Prepaid. 


You  Can’t  Cut  Out 

A.  BOG  SPAVIN, PUFF  or  THOROUGHPIN, 
but 


ABSORBIne 

**  *TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  them  off  permanently, 
and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  K  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muscles  or  Ligaments.  Enlarged  Glands,  Goitres. 
Wen9.  Cysts.  Allays  pain  quickly.  Price  £1.00  and  £2.00 
a  uoitlc  at  druggists  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  0.  F.,  88  Tempi,  St.,  Springfield,  Hass. 


HORSE  LAME? 


Use  KINDIG’S  Famous 
OINTMENT.  A  sure  cure 
for  bouc,  bog,  und  blood 
epaviu,  ringbone,  curb,  soft  bunches,  splint,  etc.  50  cunts,  post¬ 
paid.  £.  Kiudig,  Jr.,  Itewcdy  Co.,  -ib25  Woodland  Ave.,  Uhila. 


MINERAL 

'"SHEAVE 

50  .REMEDY 


Booklet 
free 

$3  Package  CURES  any  ease  or  money  refunded, 
$1  Package  CURES  ordinary  cases. 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  N.  Fourth.  Ave.,  Pittsburoh.Pa 

Send  for  booklet. 

Best  Conditioner- 

Worm  Expeller 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


“Guaranteed  or  Money  Back.’’ 
Coughs,  Distemper,  Indigestion 


NEWTON’ 


60c,  $1.00  per  can. 

Large  for  Heaves. 

At  druggists’  or  sent  postpaid 

The  Newton  Hemedy Co.,  Toledo, Ohio 


CRUMB'S  WARREN  E  R 

STANCHION 


“  My  barn  that  was 

BURNED 

was  fittest  with  Crumb;; 
Warriner  Stanchions.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  ease  with 
which  these  fasteners  were 
opened  I  should  have  lost  my 
cows,”  writes  Mr.  Everett 
Gains,  Bemardstown,  Mass. 

— ■  -  Booklet  Free. 

<V  y  ix  A  OK  B.  CRUMB,  Box  M&,  Forcstvlllc,  Conn. 

ROBERTSON’S  CHAIN 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 
“I  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
havo  given  tho  very  beBt  ot  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  way,”  writes 
JiiBtiiH  II.  Cooley,  M.D.,  PUlutield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St..  Eorestvlllo.  Conn. 

EXCELSIOR  SW|NG  STANCHION 

30  Days’  Trial— Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 


Tlie  AVasson 
lloi  GO, 


Stanchion  Co., 
■  Culm,  N.  To 


Foster  Steel  and  Wood 

p  STANCHIONS 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makes  cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  anil  donning.  Easy  to 
operate  :  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
st  l  ong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  ana  iltus- 


THE  RURAIj  NEW-YORRiSR  • 
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1913. 

Saved  23%  on  Feed  Bills 

and  produced  healthier,  stronger,  sleeker  and  fatter  stock. 
That’s  the  actual  record  of  one  man  who  fed 

DeSoto’s  Brand  Molasses 

Molasses  is  high  in  carbohydrates  but  low  in  cost.  Animals 
like  it — thrive  on  it.  Horses  have  more  “work -energy"; 
cows  produce  more  milk.  Feed  molasses  to  your  stock 
for  a  month  and  note  results. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “  Feeding  Molasses."  Tells  how 
to  properly  mix  rations  for  different  stock. 

John  S.  Sills  &  Sons,  612  W.  37th  St.,  NewY ork  City 


HU  ]/  TIPV  CTQ — Express  Prepaid.  Samples  Free. 
Ill  I  L  l\  IIUIVIhIO  Travers  Brothers,  Gardner,  Mass. 


JS  T7S7- 1  3NT  OED 


Reg.  P.  Chinas  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  a;,in.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups.  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ercildonn,  Pa- 


tereo  Chester  White  Pigs 


FOR  SALE-W.C.  Batchelor 
Madisonville,  Pa. 


O.I.C’s  Chester  Whites 

Registered,  bred  from  finest  stock;  pigs,  either 
sex.  R  weeks,  $10.90  each;  12  weeks,  $15.00  each. 
Pairs  not  akin  (no  reduction).  No  old  stock  for 
sale.  Chesters  are  the  farmers’  hog;  excellent 
breeders,  mothers  and  meat  producers.  De¬ 
mand  for  them  is  increasing  daily.  We  are 
Members  of  The  O.  I.  C.  Swine  Breeders’  Assn, 
and  The  Chester  White  Record  Assn, 

VICTOR  FAR  IV1S,  BELLVALE,  N .  Y. 


nilROfl  AIIR  P|  RQ-$15  Per  pair.  7  to  10  weeks. 

UUnUU  HUU.  rlUOs.  A.  WKEKS.Dedraff,  O. 

Onn  QUICK- GROWING  MULEF00T  HOGS  FOR  SALE. 
JOHN  miNEAP,  Williamsport,  Ohio 


YORKSHIRE 


piPC—  not  akin.  Monkland 
l  AVI.J  [jass  is  raising  12  sturdy 
pigs,  the  get  of  Mai  tinsburg  Monarch.  Order  now. 

Sheldon  Homestead,  Martinsburg,  N.  V, 


x  ou  get  hnest  Jersey  Ked 
Pigs  at  cost  of  common  slock  by 
our  New  Sales  Offer. 

■  New  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE 


IURj.Coi.tiNS 


BERKSHIRES  from  Big  Litters 

Several  Spring  Sows  and  one  Boar  at  $25  00  each. 
Fall  Pigs  at  $10.00  each.  F  rom  prize-winning  stock. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton,  Hew  York 


If  you  want  the  best  hog 

Write  us.  Our  farms  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
product  ion  of  Berksln  es.  Breeders  In  the  following 
States  have  been  supplied  from  our  great  herd:  N.Y  • 
I’enna.;  I)ist.  Col. ;  Md.;Va. ;  N.  C. ;  S.  C. ;  Ga. ;  La. ; 
Ala  ;  Miss. ;  Fla. ;  Tenn. ;  Ky. ;  Texas,  and  Porto  Rico. 
Berkshires  for  foundation  and 
show  purposes  a  specialty. 

THE  BLUE  RIDGE  BERKSHIRE  FARMS,  Asheville.  N  C. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

The  U.  S.  Government  has  just  purchased  another 
Highwood  Boar  to  head  its  herd  at  Panama.  This 
is  the  third  herd  hoar  purchased  of  us  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  speaks  for  itself.  We  have  the 
large,  long-bodied  and  fancy-headed  Berkshire,  all 
ages  for  sale.  Visitors  always  welcome. 

H.  C.  &H.  B.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

BIG  BKUKStll  IlliS  I  have  bred  more  high- 
class  hogs  than  any  breeder  in  Connecticut.  Wat¬ 
son’s  Masterpiece  No.  123931  at  head  of  herd.  Noth¬ 
ing  for  sale  but  March  and  April  pigs  at  present. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbled  ale,  Ct. 


JS  IIEE  r> 

ch°orices  fl3L-YEARX0L0  Shropshire  Ram 

Weight.  300  lbs.  Sired  by  a  Buttar  Imp.  Ram.  First 
check  of  $40  takes  him.  C.  G.  Bower,  J-udlowville,  N.  Y. 

IMPROVE  YOUR  FLOCK  with  a  good  ’’  SHROPSHIRE  ”  or 
1  SOUTHDOWN  ’’  ram  from  the  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM. 
J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.,  -  Lewiston,  N.  Y, 

CHR0PSH1RE  RAMS  FOR  SALE-Registered  yearlings. 

u  two-year-olds  and  lambs  from  imported  sires. 
E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SON,  -  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

Hampshire-  Down  Sheep^fj^1^ 

SALE.  Write  for  prices.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Glodstone,  N.  J. 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING 
11  RAJ1S& EWES— Cheap.  FredVan  Vleet,  Lodi.  N.Y. 

|0  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  EWES  FOR  SALE-Also 
yearliug  Rams.  H.  B.  COVERT,  Lodi,  N.Y. 

IDog'ts  and  Fcrrots 

fifll  1  IF  PIIP ^ — ’Natural  drivers.  Also  English 

uuLLlt.  r  Uro  Bloodhounds,  Nelson’s,  Grove  City. Pa. 

Ffirrpk  for  ^alP“'’,itlu)rcolororsex,  any  size.sin- 
1 1 CIO  IUI  OdlG  gi,.s.  mated  pairs  ami  dozen  lots. 
Catalogue  free.  C.  H.  KEEFER  S  CO.,  Greenwich,  Ohio 

FERRFTS  fnr  Catalogue  free.  C.  0.  MURRAY, 

LluiLIO  IUI  Odlc  R.  0.  No.  2.  New  London.  Ohio 

Horses  and  Mules^j 

50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per- 
clicron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.  Green,  Middlefield,  O. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &  Warren 


DONKEY-Yn’"C  sound  black  geldit 

weighing  about  500  lbs.  Own 
.  IL'-en  T>y  a  boy  of  8.  Price,  crated  for  sli 

ment,  $73.  GKO.  A .  LYTLE.  East  Aurora,  New  Yi 


The  Ayrshire  Cow. 

On  moving  from  the  Wisconsin  home 
to  this  “ancestral  hall”  from  which  a 
great-grandfather  wont  to  fight  at  Lex¬ 
ington,  I  went  in  May,  1910,  to  the 
Brighton  market  to  select  a  family  cow. 
Many  years  of  farm  life  sort  of 
weans  one  from  the  ordinary  milk¬ 
man’s  milk.  Of  the  many  animals  there 
for  sale  that  market  day  I  noticed  one, 
and  one  only,  a  heifer,  that  seemed  to 
be  eating  with  relish  the  not  very  at¬ 
tractive  hay  provided.  I  was  told  she 
was  a  grade  Ayrshire,  shipped  from 
Maine,  price  $75.  She  is  now  in  her 
prime,  and  Mr.  Aukl’s  article  on  page 
1037  is  a  well-worded  and  accurate 
description  of  her  many  virtues.  I  got 
her  cheap.  Since  freshening  February 
22  last  she  has  supplied  our  family  of 
three  with  an  abundance  of  milk  and 
cream,  and  the  surplus  sold  has  brought 
over  $190.  Our  well-to-do  neighbors 
willingly  pay  us  10  cents  a  quart  for 
what  we  can  spare.  I  never  saw  a  better 
feeder  and  her  flow  now  is  12  or  more 
quarts  daily.  Such  animals  are  treas¬ 
ures,  and  were  I  30  years  younger  and 
on  a  dairy  farm  I  would  ask  no  better 
type  for  a  fancy  working  herd. 

J.  F.  FROST. 


Grain  and  Beet  Pulp  for  Cows. 

What  is  the  best  grain  ration  from  the 
following  to  feed  cows  for  milk?  I  have 
only  hay,  and  no  other  forage  crop  to  feed 
out,  as  I  did  uot  get  on  this  farm  in  time 
to  plant.  Cotton-seed  meal.  $1.90  per  ton  ; 
gluten,  $1.55;  corn  meal,  $1.70;  beet 
pulp.  $1.55;  bran,  $1.45  brown  middlings, 
$1.45;  mixed  fetal  (middlings  and  bran), 
$1.60.  The  grain  store  has  molasses  at 
13  cents  a  gallon.  They  have  a  commer¬ 
cial  mixed  feed  called  sucrene.  f.  ii.  k. 

Billerica,  Mass. 

A  good  combination  of  grains  to  feed 
with  hay  as  roughage,  for  the  production 
of  milk,  is  as  follows:  Four  pounds  dried 
brewers’  grains ;  one  pound  cotton-seed 
meal ;  one  pound  gluten  meal ;  four 
pounds  dried  beet  pulp:  two  pounds  corn- 
meal.  These  ingredients,  should  be  mixed 
and  fed  according  to  the  requirements  of 
each  cow.  and  the  amount  of  milk  she  is 
giving.  Also  feed  all  the  good  hay  your 
cows  will  cat  without  much  waste  three 
times  a  day.  If  you  do  not. care  to  feed 
the  brewers’  grains  you  could  feed  a 
pound  more  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  make  1 
up  the  weight  with  bran  and  middlings. 
In  regard  to  the  dairy  feed  you  mention 
the  analysis  given  indicates  only  the  por¬ 
tion  that  is  valuable  as  food.  The  other 
52  per  cent  would  comprise  the  water,  ash 
and  waste  material.  The  beet  pulp 

should  be  soaked  at  least  eight  hours  be¬ 
fore  feeding,  with  all  the  water  it  will 
absorb.  Be  sure  to  give  your  cows  all  the 
water  they  will  drink,  at  least  twice 
daily,  and  salt  regularly.  c.  S.  G. 


Ration  for  Dairy  Herd. 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  the  best  com¬ 
bination  of  the  following  foods  for  large 
milk  production  from  mixed  herd  of  cows 
with  considerable  Holstein  blood,  for  the 
coming  Winter:  Ilomiuy,  20  tons;  bran, 
20  tons ;  distillers’  grains,  10  tons :  cot¬ 
ton-seed.  6  tons;  ensilage,  supply  equal  to 
35  pounds  per  cow;  hay  (Red-top  and 
mixed  grasses  with  no  clover  and  not 
much  Timothy)  :  quantity  sufficient  for 
one  feeding  per  day).  I  shall  have  to  buy 
cotton-seed  or  gluten.  ^  Will  you  make  the 
ration  on  the  basis  of  gluten  in  place  of 
the  cotton-seed  ns  wejl  as  with  the  cotton¬ 
seed  and  no  gluten?  Do  you  advise  glu¬ 
ten  instead  of  cotton-seed?  a.  t. 

A  grain  ration  consisting  of  one  pound 
hominy,  two  pounds  bran,  two  pounds  dis¬ 
tillers’  grains,  and  three  pounds  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  will  give  about  the  proper  nu¬ 
tritive  ratio.  Or  with  gluten  fet'd  in¬ 
stead  of  cotton-seed  meal,  one  pound  hom¬ 
iny,  two  pounds  bran,  three  pounds  dis¬ 
tillers'  grains  and  three  pounds  of  gluten 
feed.  There  is  no  reason  why  gluten 
should  bo  used  instead  of  cotton-seed  ;  in 
fact,  I  prefer  the  ration  containing  the 
cotton-seed  meal.  You  will  get  best  re¬ 
sults  by  scattering  the  grain  over  the 
sihige  when  feeding.  c.  L.  m. 

Ration  for  Heifer. 

I  have  a  heifer  coming  in  next  month 
and  would  like  to  know  the  amount  of 
grain  to  give  her  for  butter,  also  what 
kind  ?  p_  p. 

Gossville,  N.  H. 

A  good  grain  ration  for  this  heifer 
would  be  in  the  proportion  of  three 
pounds  of  wheat  bran,  two  pounds  oil 
meal,  and  one  pound  wheat  middlings. 
M  ithout  more  definite  knowledge  concern¬ 
ing  the  heifer  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
just  how  much  to  feed.  A  general  rule  is 
one  pound  of  grain  to  three  or  four 
pounds  of  milk,  hut  this  is  a  rather  vague 
statement,  after  all.  It  will  be  safe  to 
feed  not  more  than  two  pounds  the  day 
she  comes  in,  then  gradually  increase  the 
amount  as  long  as  it  produces  a  profitable 
gain.  If  the  heifer  is  a  good  one.  prob¬ 
ably  she  can  take  care  of  six  or  eight 
pounds  daily,  or  possibly  even  more. 

C.  L.  M. 


CLOSING  OUT  SALE! 

- TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  28,  1913 - 

50  -  -  Registered  Jerseys  -  - 
10  -  -  -  Grade  Holsteins - 

ALL  TUBERCULIN  TESTED 

12  head  imported — rest  American  bred. 
All  are  high  class  individuals  and  heavy 
producers,  from  some  of  the  best  breeding 
to  be  found  on  the  Island  and  in  America. 


50 

10 


Rrocton’s  Jolly  of  Oakland  at  Head  of  Herd 

A  Winner  Wherever  Shown 

First  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Brockton,  Mass.,  1910.  First  and 
champion  at  Far  Hills,  N.  J.,  1912.  Second  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 

(in  hot  competition),  1912,  Most  of  the  cows  are  bred  to  this 
bull,  or  to  my  imported  bulls.  All  cows  in  their  prime,  none 
over  five  years  old. 

This  Herd  Won  All  the  Awards  at  Far  Hills,  N.  J.,  1912 

Sale  starts  at  12  noon,  sharp.  Lunch  at  grounds.  Gladstone 
is  situated  on  the  Passaic  and  Delaware  branch  of  the  D.  L.  & 

W.  R.  R.,  forty  miles  from  New  York  City.  A  train  leaves 
Hoboken  at  9.15  A.  M.  and  arrives  in  plenty  of  time  for  the 
sale.  Conveyances  to  farm. 


C 


For  Catalogue,  Address  GEORGE  WATSON,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


□ 


Reg.  Holstein  Cows 


150  HIGH  GRADE 
HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Large,  fine  individuals,  nicely  marked  and 
heavy  producers,  due  to  freshen  in  August, 
September  and  October.  100  two-year-old 
heifers,  sired  by  registered  Holstein  bulls 
and  from  gi-ade  cows  with  large  milk  records. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

East  RiverGradeHolsteins 

FOR  SALE 

lOO  BKIFEliS — land  2  years  old:  sired  by  full- 
blooded  bulls:  dams  are  high-grade  Holsteins. 
75  COWS — due  to  calve  this  Fall.  Large,  heavy 

milkers. 

30  FRESH  COWS— Come  and  see  them  milked. 
lO  REGISTERED  Bl  LLS— Also  grade  bulls. 

DEPT  Y  JOHN"  B.  WEBSTER, 

Bed  Phone  Bo.  14,  F.  S  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

FOR 
SALE 

Shortage  of  fodder  renders  it  impossible  for 
me  to  retain  all  my  herd.  Some  due  this  fall; 
come  and  take  your  choice  :  prices  reasonable 
Male  calves  at  eut  prices-  HILLHURST  FARM. 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Munnsville,  New  York 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF 

5  months  old.  out  of  A.  R.  O. 
stock.  Send  for  photo  and  price. 

SABARAMA  FARM,  Bald vrinsville,  N.  Y. 

Buy  a  Bull  on  Easy  Terms 

Long  Time  and  4  Per  Cent  Interest 

Holstein  bull  calves,  sired  by  a  SON  OF  KING 
OF  THE  I’ONTlACs,  whose  dam  has  a  record 
of  29.57  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  and  113.96  lbs  in  30 
days,  and  out  of  A.  It,  O.  DAMS.  WRITE  AT 
ONCE  for  breeding,  prices,  and  particulars  re¬ 
garding  our  terms. 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 

3  HIGH  GRADE  GUERNSEY  COWS 

1  Reg.  Bull.  6-months  old,  2  15-16  Grade  Heifers, 
two-years  old,  3  1-year  old; 3  calves.  6- months  old. 

LAMONT’S  FARM.  -  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 

CATTLE 


You  pan  find  no  way  to  invest  your  money 
and  effort  so  profitably  as  in  the  selection 
and  use  of  a  purebred  Holstein  sire  of  good 
individuality.  In  a  few  years’  time  you  can 
grade  up  a  very  poor  herd  to  a  profitable  basis. 

The  Illinois  State  Experiment  Station  has 
been  testing  a  herd  where  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  increased  $41.65  per  cow  in 
four  years  by  the  use  of  a  purebred  sire,  and 
by  testing  the  individual  cows  and  disposing 
of  the  poor  producers. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

Hoistein-Friesian  flsso.,  f.  l.  Houghton,  Scc’t 
Box  105  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


The  Jersey 

The  Jersey  gives  richer 
milk  and  more  butter  than 
any  other  known  breed,  at  a 
lower  keeping  cost.  She  does  it 
continuously  and  persistently. 
Her  milk  and  butter  bring  better 
prices  than  the  product  of  any  other 
dairy  breed.  That’s  where  quality 
does  count.  Jersey  facts  free.  Write 
now.  W e  have  no  cows  for  sale. 
AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  Street,  New  York 


Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys  sale 

Cows,  yearling  and  two-year-old  heifers,  some 
<>f  them  due  to  calve  soon.  Also  heifer  calves. 
Charles  G.  Faster,  P  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,MorrisCo.,N.J. 

FOR  PR0DUCTMN-BREED  UP-  N0T  oown- 

run  rnuuubliun  Registered  Jersey  bull 
calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 
|  sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Renshaw  Bldg.,  Pittsburoh.Pa. 

For  Sale-JERSEY  BULL 

5  weeks  old.  $25. 

KOSEMONT  FARM,  Selkirk,  Jf.  Y. 

Hoistein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  F"ofaiV^m 

offer.  THE  GATES  .HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenango,  N.Y. 

THE  TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  JOURNAL,  with  sale-list 
1  of  pure-bred  stock,  25cts  per  year.  Copy  free. 
We  have  some  very  good  offers  in  Holstein  and  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle,  German  Coach  Horses.  Ghetland  Ponies, 
Southdown  ewes  and  Cheshire  giits.  A  two-year 
Berkshire  boar,  registered,  $25.00.  TOMPKINS  CO. 
BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Box  B,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

If  You  Want  Gtiernsevs  Ti^^'^^NEw^YORK 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Box  96,  PeeKskill.N.  Y. 


BUY  GUERNSEYS 

BECAUSE 

At  the  only  impartial  test  where  all  breeds 
were  represented  the 

RlIFRIlKFY  ranked  highest,  returning  $1.67 
OU  L.I1I1  vJL  I  for  every  dollar  invested  in  food, 

ECONOMICAL  PRODUCTION 

of  the  highest  grade  of  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  is  one  of 
the  important  <  haracteristies  of  the  GUERNSEY. 
Write  for  free  literature. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

BOX  Y— PETERBOltO,  N.  H. 


Handy 

Binder 


TUST  the  thing  for  pre- 
u  serving  flies  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Dura¬ 
ble  aud  cheap.  Seut  post¬ 
paid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  18, 


This  is  the  Strong  Worm 
Gear  and  Pin  Wheel  of 
the  Louden  Litter  and 
Feed  Carrier’s  Lifting 
Device. 

It  Will  Lift  Y our  Load 
With  Ease 

This  is  a  model  of  the  strongest 
type  of  gears  known  to  mechanical 
science— rthe  worm  gear — and  the 
parts  on  the  Louden  Litter  and 
Feed  Carriers  are  four  times  as 
large  as  the  illustration  shows 
them. 

The  pins  or  lugs  shown  fitting 
into  spiral  or  screw  on  the  shaft 
an$  the  threads  or  teeth  of  the 
spiral  are  nine-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  They  have  the 
strength  and  the  wearing  quali¬ 
ties  and  will  last  for  years.  . 

All  the  weight  of  the  load  in  the 
carrier  falls  upon  these  pins  and  the 
spiral  and  by  means  of  these  the  load 
is  raised  or  lowered.  In  all  the  years 
the  Louden  Carriers  have  been  on  the 
market  no  report  has  reached  the 
company  of  this  section  of  the  car¬ 
riers  being  broken  or  worn  out— yet 
these  parts  are  used  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  carriers. 


Louden  Carriers  are 
Built  for  Service — 
and  They  Give  It 

FILL  IN  THIS  FREE  COUPON  AND  MAIL 


me 

checked  below: 


Louden  Machinery  Co.,  295  Broadway,  Fairfield,  la. 

Send  me  free  of  charge  and  without  any  obligations  whatever  the  booklets 

(Fill  in  blank  at  left  “yes”  or  “no.”) 

(  )  Dairy  Bam  Equipment.  Will  you  build  a  barn? . 

(  )  Catalog  of  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers.  *Please  give  size . x.... 

*Will  you  rerrjodel  old  barn?. 


GOOD  Enough  for  the  United  States 
Government;  Good  Enough  for  Agri¬ 
cultural  Schools  in  All  Parts  of  this 
Country;  Good  Enough  for  the  Largest 
Farms;  Good  Enough  for  the  Greatest 
Dairies;  and  Surely  Good  Enough  for  You. 

Modeled  according  to  plans  and  suggestions  of  men 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  and  perfec¬ 
tion  of  barn  equipment, and  made  of  material  proven 
to  be  best  and  most  lasting  for  each  individual  part, 
LoudenLitterandFeedCarriers  are  marvels  for  com¬ 
pleteness,  wearing  qualifies  and  labor  saving  features— 

They  wil!  save  enough  time, 
labor  and  feed  to  pay  for 
themselves  in  a  few  months 

Operated  on  a  steel  track  or  cable,  the  carriers  are 
always  ready  for  use,  yet  up  out  of  the  way.  Besides 
being  labor  saving  with  regard  to  the  manner  of 
conveyance  the  carriers  may  be  raised  or  lowered 
very  easily.  The  gearing  of  the  lifting  device  gives 
the  operator  great  liftingpower,the  ratio  being40tol. 

Many  users  have  written:  “Don’t  see  how  we  ever 
got  along  before  the  carriers  were  invented  by  you. 
We  would  not  know  what  to  do  without  them  now .” 

The  Louden 
Carrier  Way  is 
the  Cost  Reduc¬ 
ing,  Profit 
Increasing,  Labor 
Saving  Way. 

300  Time 

and  Labor 
Savers 
For  the  Bam 

For  47  years  Louden’s  has  led  in 
the  production  of  barn  equipment. 
More  than  300  different  articles  are 
manufactured,  each  a  time,  labor, 
and  material  saver.  Haying  tools 
of  every  kind  are  made,  barn  door 
hangers,  ventilators,  power  hoists, 
slings,  pulleys,  etc.  Every  article 
manufactured  has  stood  the  most 
rigid  tests— gives  lasting  satisfaction. 


Louden  Feed  Carriers  contain  all  the  desireable 
features.  They  are  made  so  they  may  be  emptied 
from  one  or  two  ends,  or  from  the  side.  The  boxes 
are  of  selected  well  seasoned  wood,  strongly  re¬ 
inforced  at  all  points  where  there  is  wear  and 
give  lasting  satisfaction.  A  New  Jersey  dairyman 
writes  his  feed  carrier  paid  for  itself  in  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  labor  and  feed  in  less  than  three  months. 


Catalog  of  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers. 
(  )  Catalog  39  on  Hay  Tools. 

(  j  Interesting  Facts  on  Manure  Values. 
(  )  Hanging  the  Barn  Door. 


Keep  how  many  cows. 
Keep  how  many  horses. 


*Give,  in  letter,  all  information  possible  and  in  case  of  remodeling, 
give  sketch  of  present  barn  and  indicate  changes  preferred. 


"  Name 


Post  Office _ 


It.  R  - 


llBlIRi . 


-  State . 


This  is  the  “Emancipator”  and  true  to  its  name  it  will  free  the  man  of 
the  barn  from  many  of  the  disagreeable  features  of  the  work  of  cleaning  and 
at  the  same  time  be  his  constant  companion  in  keeping  the  barn  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  sanitary  condition.'  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  Louden  Carriers. 

Louden  Barn  Equipment  Will 
Help  to  Keep  Boys  on  the  F arm 

Every  farmer’s  boy  in  the  land  welcomes  every  new 
improvement  on  the  farm  and  every  one  will  receive 
Louden  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers  with  open  arms. 
Not  only  because  the  carrier  will  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  but  it  will  greatly  reduce  the  work  of  the  lads 
in  the  cleaning  of  the.  barn  and  the  feeding  of  all 
animals.  And  carriers  save  the  valuable  elements 
of  the  manure  and  much  of  the  feed  that  is  scattered 
over  the  barn  floor  where  the  old  basket  method  is  used. 

On  this  subject  a  Bangor,  Mich,  patron  writes:  .“I 
am  most  sincere  in  saying  I  believe  the  more  general 
use  of  Louden  goods  would  be  a  strong  factor  in 
solving  the  problem  of  keeping  the  boys  on  the  farm. 

Tie  Your  Cows  With  Louden 
Tubular  Stanchions 

Comfort  giving,  sanitary,  and  strong  enough  to  hold 
the  biggest  bull,  the  Louden  Stanchions,  made  with  or 
without  wood  lining,  will  prove  an  improvement  for 
your  barn.  Any  stanchion  is  as  strong  as  its  hinge. 
The  Louden  Stanchion  is  made  exceptionally  strong 
by  the  tubular  malleable  connections  which  form  the 
hinge,  fitting  snugly  into  each  other  and  a  strong  rivet 
passing  through  the  sides  of  each.  The  hearing  points 
are  as  far  apart  as  possible.  The  hinge  is2^"  in  diameter. 

The  National  Short  Course 

Dairymen  and  farmers  will  find  the  National  Dairy  Show  at 
Chicago,  October  23  to  November  1,  very  instructive.  The  lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  exhibits  make  this  event  the  greatest  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  The  money  and  time  it  costs  you  to  attend 
will  he  well  spent.  Visit  the  Louden  exhibit. _ _ 


and  Economize _ ACTATOECE.  Lookup  the  Louden  dealer  in  your 


Act  Now 

continue  with  the  methods  of  generations  past?  It's  a  losing  matter  for  you. 
in  your  barn  adds  great  value  to  your  property.  Fill  m  the  coupon. 


town  or  fill  in  the  coupon  at  the  left.  Why  do  you 

Equipment  of  today 


LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

Makers  of  300  Time  and  Labor  Savers  for  the  Barn 

295  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa 


1913. 
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The  Henyard. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  sixth  month  of  the  Napa  (Cal.) 
egg-laying  contest,  which  was  the  hottest 
of  the  year,  resulted  in  a  total  of  3,025 
eggs,  which  showed  a  falling  off  of  some 
460  from  the  previous  month's  record. 
This  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  fowls  are  largely  along  in  the 
annual  moult,  and  the  excessively  hot 
weather,  which  was  extreme  for  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  American  breeds  are  doing 
splendidly  the  sixth  month.  Of  the  15 
high  pens  five  are  of  the  American  class, 
three  Barred  Rocks,  one  White  Rock, 
and  one  Buff  Wyandotte.  The  high  pen 
for  the  month  was  the  Buff  Wyandotte, 
which  laid  121  eggs,  being  the  only  pen 
in  the  contest  to  go  over  the  hundred 
mark.  This  pen  has  been  a  consistent 
laying  pen  since  the  contest  started, 
never  being  out  of  the  high  scores,  and 
making  a  record  to  be  proud  of.  They 
gained  42  eggs  on  the  leading  pen  during 
the  sixth  month,  the  latter  laying  79 
eggs,  and  are  now  only  80  eggs  behind 
the  leaders.  Some  of  the  pens  madfe  a 
very  poor  showing,  one  pen  of  Buff  Or¬ 
pingtons  laying  only  two  eggs  for  the 
month :  a  pen  of  Black  Minorcas  seven 
eggs ;  a  pen  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  13 ;  a 
pen  of  White  Leghorns  13 ;  the  trap-nest 
pen  of  White  Leghorns  3S,  and  for 
six  months  406.  against  6S4  laid  by  pen 
No.  1,  also  White  Leghorns.  As  soon 
as  the  weather  changes  we  may  look  for 
better  results.  We  are  due  for  cooler 
weather,  but  at  this  writing  forest  fires, 
covering  a  wide  area,  are  raging  in  Napa 
County  and  the  heat  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  marked  effect  on  the  egg  output. 
Eggs  are  now  retailing  at  55  cents  per 
dozen. 

Following  are  the  fifteen  highest  pens 
for  the  sixth  month  :  1 — Blorn  and  Son, 
White  Leghorns,  for  month  79.  for  six 
months  684.  2 — Ottcn,  White  Leghorns, 

for  month  78,  for  six  months  607.  3 — 

Pearson,  Buff  Wyandottes,  for  month 
121,  for  six  months  604.  4 — Slocum, 

White  Leghorns,  for  month  92,  for  six 
months  532.  5 — Rutherford,  White  Rocks, 
for  month  85,  for  six  months  529.  6— 

Bunjes,  White  Leghorns,  for  month  55, 
for  six  months  526.  7 — Stratton,  White 

Leghorns,  for  month  3S,  for  six  months 
524.  8 — Lubben,  Barred  Rocks,  for 

month  71,  for  six  months  518.  9 — Blom, 

White  Leghorns,  for  month  52.  for  six 
months  515.  10 — Worrel,  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  for  month  47.  for  six  months  498. 
11 — Bates,  Barred  Rocks,  for  month  48, 
for  six  months  496.  12 — Huntington, 
White  Leghorns,  for  month  42,  for  six 
months  495.  13 — Clardy,  Buff  Orping¬ 

tons,  for  month  74.  for  six  months  491. 
14 — Stice,  Barred  Rocks,  for  month  58, 
for  six  months  491.  15 — Stice,  Buff  Leg¬ 

horns,  for  month  61,  for  six  months  482. 

W.  H.  PEARSON. 


Electrically  Heated  Brooders. 

Will  you  tell  us  what  you  know  of 
electrically  heated  incubators  and  brood¬ 
ers?  Can  a  lamp-heated  incubator  be 
transformed  into  an  electrically-heated 
incubator?  v.  c.  S. 

Valle  Crucis,  N.  C. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  elec¬ 
trically  heated  incubators  and  brooders, 
and  do  not  think  that  they  are  in  general 
use  among  poultrymen.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  that  could  arise  with  regard  to  their 
efficiency  is  as  to  that  of  the  heating  ap¬ 
paratus,  and  in  view  of  the  satisfactory' 
use  of  electric  heating  in  other  industries, 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
entirely  practicable  for  incubators.  It  is 
the  heat  and  not  the  source  of  it  that 
does  the  work,  and  I  should  be  entirely 
willing  to  accept  the  statement  of  any 
reliable  manufacturing  firm  that  they 
had  adapted  electric  heating  to  incuba¬ 
tors  and  brooders.  As  to  whether  an 
electric  heater  could  be  fitted  to  an  ordi¬ 
nary  incubator,  that  would  depend  upon 
whether  it  was  made  with  that  end  in 
view.  Some  are  so  made,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  any  would  be  glad  to  inform 
you  upon  that  point.  At  ordinary  com¬ 
mercial  rates  for  the  current,  I  think 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that  electric  heat¬ 
ing  would  be  very  much  more  expensive 
than  oil,  and  for  the  ordinary  poultry- 
man  would  be  entirely  impractical  on 
that  account  even  if  so  situated  that  he 
could  obtain  the  service;  but  if  one  has 
cheap  electric  power  at  command  this 
difference  might  not  be  material. 

M.  B.  D. 


Breeding  from  Good  Hen. 

I  have  a  Blue  Andulusian  hen  which 

I  believe  would  be  well  up  among  the 
classic  few,  had  her  record  been  kept. 
(  onunencing  to  lay  when  about  six 
months  old,  she  has  laid  two  out  of  three 
days  often  enough  to  make  a  record 
around  20  eggs  per  month.  Except  for 
a  short  rest  at  moulting — about  three 
weeks — she  laid  continuously  till  25 
months  old,  when  she  became  broody,  but 
was  back  on  the  job  again  in  a  couple 
m  weeks.  She  is  now  28  months  old  and 
m,  though  moulting,  making  a  50% 
record.  Iler  eggs  are  perfect  in  form, 

II  vm,  white  shells,  weighing  2%  to  2% 
ounces,  of  especially  fine  flavor.  Wish- 
jug  to  perpetuate  such  qualities  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  male  of  the  same  breed.  I  mated 
iier  with  a  pedigreed  Barred  Rock  two-year 
old  and  have  seven  or  eight  nice  pullets 


and  several  rather  mongrel  cockerels.  I 
wish  to  ask  some  of  your  authorities  on 
“line”  and  “in”  breeding,  what  method 
I  should  now  follow  to  get  best  possible 
results.  I  have  thought  of  using  the 
best  of  the  cockerels  with  the  old  hen 
next  Spring,  then  using  a  cockerel  from 
that  mating  with  the  pullets  of  this 
year,  when  they  would  be  two  years  old. 
Would  this  method  be  wise?  r.  j.  c. 

Massachusetts. 

If  you  wish  to  perpetuate  the  blood  of 
this  Blue  Andulusian  hen  with  the  hope 
of  fixing  her  desirable  traits  in  her  pro¬ 
geny,  you  may  line-breed  according  to 
the  plan  of  Felch,  a  chart  illustrating 
which  was  published  in  the  April  12  is¬ 
sue  of  this  paper.  You  may  mate  a  son 
and  a  grandson  back  to  this  hen.  The 
progeny  of  the  hen  and  her  grandson  will 
contain  seven-eighths  of  Andalusian  blood  ; 
re-mating  these  great  grand  children  with 
grandchildren  of  the  original  hen  will 
give  you  progeny  containing  13J16  of  her 
blood,  and  mating  these,  in  turn,  with 
the  great  grandchildren,  you  will  have 
progeny"  containing  27-32  of  the  original 
Blue  Andulusian  blood  with  which  you 
started.  In  this  way,  starting  with  a 
half-and-half  cross,  you  gradually  bi’eed 
out  the  undesired  blood,  leaving  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  blood  which  you  de¬ 
sire  to  perpetuate.  Whether  or  not  these 
descendants  of  the  Blue  Andulusian  hen 
will  repay  your  trouble  by  perpetuating 
their  ancestor’s  valuable  traits  can  best 
be  demonstrated  by  experiment.  I  think 
the  chances  even  more  remote  than  the 
descendants.  m.  b.  d. 


The  Cosgrove  Henhouse. 

Will  Mr.  Cosgrove  describe  his  new 
henhouse,  and  his  method  of  feeding  and 
handling?  Does  he  still  believe  in  the 
“dirt  floor?”  If  so,  how  does  he  control 
rats  and  mice?  a.  c. 

New  York. 

I  still  believe  in  the  dirt  floor.  Rats 
are  kept  out  by.  the  cemented  foundation 
which  is  down  18  inches  in  the  ground. 
Mice  might  get  in  through  the  one-inch 
mesh  wire  netting  in  front,  but  I  never 
see  any  signs  of  mice  in  the  house.  As 
to  feeding  I  do  not  weigh  or  measure  the 
feed,  but  am  governed  by  conditions,  the 
time  of  year,  the  looks  of  the  droppings, 
and  as  to  whether  the  birds  are  thin  or 
fat,  even  the  size  of  the  eggs  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  to  be  noted. 

I  always  feed  mixed  feeds ;  that  is 
cracked  corn,  whole  wheat,  barley  and 
oats,  and  let  each  hen  select  according  to 
her  “personal”  needs.  A  dry  mash  is 
before  them  all  the  time,  consisting  of 
bran,  middlings,  cornmeal,  ground  oats 
and  beef  or  fish  scraps.  Leghorns  do  not 
get  too  fat — at  least  mine  do  not — under 
feeding  conditions  that  would  ruin  liens 
of  the  American  breeds.  One  very  im¬ 
portant  food  is  the  clover  which  my  lawn 
mower  furnishes.  My  55  Leghorns  eat 
from  14  to  20  quarts  of  it  every  day. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Four-legged  Poultry  Vermin. 

Seeing  the  article  on  “The  Foes  of 
Poultry,”  I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  I 
think  about  the  subject.  Regarding  rats, 
I  have_  a  friend  who  has  lived  on  his  place 
for  17  years,  and  during  the  first  14 
years  he  was  overrun  with  rats.  lie  had 
several  different  dogs,  and  while  some  of 
them  would  catch  a  few,  they  did  not 
lessen  the  number  lhueh.  I  kept  telling 
him  to  get  as  many  female  cats  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  rats  down,  and  at  last 
he  did  get  two  cat-T,  and  for  the  last  three 
years  he  has  had  no  trouble  at  all. 

Another  friend  of  mine  was  bothered 
with  skunks.  He  was  a  breeder  of  fancy 
birds,  and  so.  of  course,  was  more  an¬ 
noyed  when  his  birds  were  caught.  Now 
he  sets  a  box  trap,  and  when  he  catches 
one  he  takes  it  out  where  he  buries  them 
and  shoots  it. 

.  Still  another  friend  was  bothered  with 
foxes,  and  all  the  hunters  around  were 
there  trying  to  get  them.  They  had  killed 
probably  $100  worth  of  his  best  fancy 
birds,  and  one  day  he  noticed  they  seemed 
to  gather  around  where  the  dead  birds 
were,  so  he  decided  to  trap  them  him¬ 
self.  He  set  the  traps  in  a  sand  bank 
and  put  stuff  for  them  to  eat  around 
them.  Last  year  he  caught  13,  and  five 
of  the  skins  he  sold  for  $7  each.  Now 
there  is  no  sign  of  them,  and  he  has  the 
traps  set  in  a  sand  bank  so  he  could  tell 
if  they  came  around  there.  w.  p.  r. 

Massachusetts. 


A  Minister's  Hens. 

I  am  a  lover  of  all  kinds  of  “stock.” 
but  being  of  limited  means,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  profession  that  cannot,  legiti¬ 
mately,  be  engaged  in  money-making  (I 
am  a  minister,  and  my  business  is  making 
morals,  not  money).  I  cannot  go  into! 
“stock-raising”  any  deeper  than  keeping 
a  few  fowls.  I  have  some  of  the  best, 
and  a  part  of  my  relaxation  is  breeding 
them  and  having  them  to  look  at  as  some¬ 
thing  alive  and  vital.  I  find  that  the 
principles  of  productiveness  are  the  same 
in  every  department  of  land  and  animal 
productiveness — I  might  add,  also  of  the 
production  of  morals.  If  I  care  for  my 
birds  according  to  the  natural  laws  of 
bird  life  I  get  good  results;  but  not  other¬ 
wise.  And  if  I  care  for  my  parish  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  human  nature.  I 
get  good  results;  and  only  so.  A  farm 
and  a  church  both  operate  in  the  same 
universe ;  both  are  governed  by  laws 
derived  from  the  same  Eternal  Law 
Giver.  The  wise  man  obeys.  a.  h.  l. 

Massachusetts. 


farre-feed 

is  guaranteed 
to  make  your  cows 
give  more  milk 


.  The  Larrowe  Milling 
Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Try  This  Test 


Choose  your  own  method  if  you  prefer, 
but  here  is  a  test  that’s  very  conclusive: 
Select  any  one  cow  and  record  her 
daily  milk  yield  for  one  week,  on  her 
present  ration.  Change  her  over  to 
Larro-feed  gradually,  allowing  her  a 
week  for  readjustment,  then  start 
weighing  her  milk  daily  again  for  one 
week.  Compare  your  figures.  Remem¬ 
ber — money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

If  this  isn’t  a  good  feed,  would  we 
dare  make  such  a  guarantee  ?  Get  a 
supply  of  Larro-feed  today. 


Guaranteed !  That  means  just  this : 
-  If  you  are  not  convinced,  after 
using  200  lbs.  of  Larro-feed ,  that 
it  is  the  best  ration  you  have  ever 
fed  your  herd — you  get  every  cent  of 
your  money  bad \. 

No  “strings”  to  that  guarantee 
whatever.  Test  Larro-feed  any 
way  you  see  fit — purchase  price 
refunded  instantly  if  you’re  not 
satisfied. 


Puts  you— or  your  boys— in  the  big  paying, 
fast  growing  business  of  baling  hay!  “Net 
profit  $18  to  $22  per  day,”  write  Swartz  & 
Mensch,  Dixon,  ID.  Other  hustlers  making 
$200  to  $300  net  profits  monthly.  And  these 
men  are  using  the  Sandwich! 

_ .  •  Friction  Clutch  stops 

bimple  I  short.  Lever  I  nr__. 

as  A.B.C.  |  Brake  ■  4-  .  eress 


No  break  2'/2  to  3'/2 

downs  tons  pef  hour  ^  _ 

Our  special  terms  to  responsible  people  let  you 
start  with  little  money.  And  you  pay  from  your 
profits.  Unless  we  knew  the  Sandwich  will  make 
you  stacks  of  ready  cash,  we  could  not  sell  this  way. 

Gas  Engine  on  Same  Truck 

Here’s  the  most  complete  hay.  bating  outfit  in 
existence.  Full  power  is  driven  from  engine  to 
press  by  heavy  steel  roller  chain.  It  does  away 
with  supping  belts.  The  Gas  Engine  is  the  best 
quality— hopper  cooled  type — gear  driven  mag¬ 
neto — 4,  6,  8,  and  10-horse  power. 

The  Sandwich  has  a  simple  time-tried  self  feeder 
and  a  big  feed  opening.  A  great  windrow  baler. 
Beats  every  ordinary  press  from  2  to  S  tons  daily 
25  tons  are  an  everyday  job  for  the  Sandwich: 
often  80  to  40.  .  _ 

This  Book  FREE 

Write  today  for  post¬ 
paid  ccpy  of  this  amaz¬ 
ing  story  of  profits  others 
are  making.  And  if  you 
are  interested  in  Horse 
Power  Presses,  let  us 
tell  you  about  our  large 
—  line.  Address 

SANDWICH  MFG.CO.,  125  A  St., Sandwich,  III 
^o^^^ounciUlnffOa^^^^^^oi^SjJJinsa^Crtj^o. 


Don’t  Guess — Weigh  It 


Grain  and  Stock  are  too  high  in  price  to  be 
*  guessed  off.”  Whether  you  are  buying  or 
selling  you  can’t  lose  if  you  weigh  it  on  a 

“McDonald  Pitless”  Scale 

So  accurate  they  are  used  for  weighing 
U.  S.  Mails— accuracy  guaranteed  for  10  years. 

Never  freeze— the  Patented  Bearings  are 
protected  from  snow,  ice  and  dirt  — cannot 
freeze.  Require  no  pit— are  easy  to  erect. 

We  can  save  you  money. 

W  rite  today  for  Circular  and  Handsome 
Wall  Hanger  in  5  colors— it’s  FREE. 

MOLINE  PLOW 

Dept.  119 


CO. 

MOLINE.  ILLINOIS 


STOP  the  Awful  Waste 

Tot  wood  shingles  — the  cause  of  disastrous 
'fires,  leaky  roofs  and  endless  expense  and 
trouble.  Usebeautiful, indestructible  Edwards 
“STEEL”  Shingles.  Cost  less,  last  longer  than 
wood — better  in  every  way.  Over  100,000  men 
now  use  Edwards  “STEEL”  Shingles— the  shin- 
[  gles  that  never  rot,  rust  or  burn.  Ten  times 
easier  to  put  on.  Each  one  dipped  in  molten 
zinc  after  it  is  cut.  N o  raw  or  exposed  edges. 
Patented  Edwards  Interlocking  Device  per¬ 
mits  contraction  and  expansion  —  makes 
t  joints  water-tight  FOREVER!  S10.000  guar¬ 
antee  against  lightning  loss  FREE. 

iTART  Saving  Money  By  Using 


Edwards  STEEL  Shingles 


Fire-Proof!  Rust-Proof!  Leak-Proof! 

We  sell  direct  from  factory  and  pay  freight. 
SHINGLE  BOOK  FREE.  Writeforbook 
and  Prepaid  Factory  Prices.  See  for  your¬ 
self  how  much  less  Steel  costs  than  wood- 
then  get  busy!  If  you  give  dimensions  of  your 
roof,  we  will  quote  prices  on  entire  job.  Send 
postal  right  off  —  Catalog  No.  1073  and 
special  prices  will  come  by  return  mail. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

1023-1073  Lock  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Largest  Makers  of  Sheet  Metal  Products  in  the  World 


l»v. 


027) 


T  Y0UFT1DEA9 


$9,000  offered  for  certain  inven- 
Book“Howto  Ok  tain  a  Patent" 
J  hat  to  Invent”  sett  free.  Send 
roufrn  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers’  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att’ys 

Established  16  Years 

922  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C» 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50 

Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 50 

Greenhouse  Construction.  Taft....  1.50 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y 


DRAIN  TILE 


Use  NATCO  Tile— They  Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of  best 
Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  ’em  up  to  be 
replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload  lots. 
Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISHABLE 
SILO,  Building  Blocks  and  Sewer  Pipe. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY,  Fulton  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 

and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  pa~e. 
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Milk 

Prices  paid  producers  by  New  York 
wholesalers  range  from  3^  to  four  cents, 
net,  for  Class  B  pasteurized  milk.  Res¬ 
taurants  using  two  to  five  cans  per  day 
are  now  paying  jobbers  5%  to  six  cents 
per  quart. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  for  li¬ 
censing  all  dealers  in  milk,  cream  or  but¬ 
ter  who  buy  these  products  within  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  for  shipment 
without  the  State.  Application  blanks 
have  been  printed,  and,  after  a  reason¬ 
able  period,  dealers  who  have  failed  to 
secure  a  license  will  render  themselves 
amenable  to  the  penalty  of  the  law.  The 
law  was  enacted  for  the  protection  of 
milk  producers  from  financially  irrespon¬ 
sible  dealers,  shipping  milk  or  its  pro¬ 
ducts  outside  the  State.  It  provides  that 
any  dealer,  resident  or  non-resident  who 
does  mot  own  sufficient  real  estate  within 
the  State  to  afford  ample  security  for  the 
protection  of  the  producers,  must  furnish 
bond.  Such  bond  is  executed  in  favor  of 
the  Governor  who  holds  it  as  trustee 
for  the  benefit  of  all  residents  of  the 
State  who  may  sell  to  the  principal  for 
out-of-State  shipment.  Producers  and 
dealers  may  make  whatever  contract  they 
desire  as  to  terms  of  payment,  but  in  the 
absence  of  a  written  contract  signed  by 
both  parties  payments  fall  due  on  the 
Tuesday  next  after  the  15th  of  each 
month  for  all  sales  of  the  preceding 
month.  If  any  payment  becomes  fifteen 
days  overdue,  the  bond  given  by  the 
dealer  is  then  forfeitable.  Any  creditor 
may  then  ask  leave  of  the  Governor  to 
sue  such  bond,  in  the  name  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  other  creditors 
may  enter  names  as  party  to  the  suit.  If 
a  bond  is  sued  on,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  required  to  suspend  the 
defendant’s  license.  An  applicant  for  a 
license  shall  file  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  full  details  as  to  real  es¬ 
tate  owned  within  the  State.  If  the  ap¬ 
plicant  is  copartnership,  association  or 
corporation,  further  facts  are  called  for 
concerning  the  names  of  the  officers,  the 
nature  of  the  by-laws  or  regulations,  the 
owners  of  stock,  and  similar  matters.  A 
further  statement  is  required  showing,  the 
amount  of  business  that  the  applicant  has 
transacted  each  month  for  the  year  pre¬ 
ceding  the  date  of  application.  Bond  is 
required  only  in  the  event  that  the  equity 
in  real  estate  is  not  deemed  sufficient  to 
protect  the  producers. 


*  New  Jersey  Milk  News. 

The  milk  prices  as  announced  to  New 
Jersey  producers  for  the  ensuing  six 
months  remain  the  same  as  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  last  year.  These  prices 
per  hundred  are  as  follows:  October, 
$1.80 ;  November,  $1.90 ;  December, 
$1.90;  January,  $1.85;  February,  $1.75; 
March,  $1.70.  Dairymen  say  that  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  to  compel  the  pow¬ 
ers  that  be  to  raise  these  prices,  or  they, 
the  said  dairymen,  will  lose  much  money. 
It  is  going  to  cost  more  to  produce  milk 
this  Winter  than  for  several  years,  for 
reasons  which  are  very  apparent.  The 
extremely  dry  weather  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed  all  Summer  has  seriously  curtailed 
the  pasturage,  and  likewise  rendered  the 
fodder  corn  almost  a  failure  in  some  sec¬ 
tions.  The  results  of  this  have  been 
either  a  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  milk, 
or,  if  the  supply  was  maintained,  a  much 
greater  cost  of  production,  because  of 
the  necessity  of  purchasing  grains.  Then 
again,  the  crop  of  field  corn  will  not 
measure  up  to  its  usual  standards,  with 
the  usual  shortage  of  silage  under  such 
circumstances.  Reports  from  the  Far 
West,  from  which  most  of  the  grain  fod¬ 
der  conies,  show  that  corn  is  short  in 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Iowa.  The  aver¬ 
age  price  of  all  cow  feeds  has  advanced 
fully  25  per  cent,  over  the  same  period 
last  year.  Hence  in  order  to  meet  ex¬ 
penses,  say  the  dairymen,  the  price  of 
their  product  must  be  advanced  in  pro¬ 
portion.  Cows  have  also  undergone  a 
substantial  advance  yi  price. 

Already  there  is  heard  on  all  sides  the 
report  that  the  public  must  expect  an 
increase  in  the  price  they  will  pay  for 
milk.  But  when  the  prices  go  up  to  the 
ultimate  consumer,  it  will  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  because  of  the  milk  dealers’  state¬ 
ment  that  “the  drought  has  reduced  the 
forage  crops  all  over  the  country”  and 
“boards  of  health  are  enforcing  such 
strict  regulations  on  the  dairymen  and 
milk  distributors.”  But  neither  of  these 
reasons  will  hold  when  the  test  of  actual 
facts  is  applied.  The  producer  will  get 
his  three  or  four  cents  a  quart  as  cus¬ 
tomary,  the  railroads  will  receive  their 
usual  freight  rates,  and  the  dear  con¬ 
sumer  will  pay  from  nine  to  12  cents  a 
quart.  And  the  last-named  individual 
will  hear  the  old,  old  story  that  the 
greedy  farmer  and  the  rapacious  railroad 
are  all  to  blame.  Now,  where  will  this 
greater  profit  go?  Why,  into  the  pockets 
of  the  middleman  and  retailer. 

It  was  not  so  many  years  ago,  when 
the  trust  idea  was  just  becoming  popular, 
that  attempts  were  made  to  consolidate 
the  milk,  interests  in  several  large  cities. 
These  attempts  did  not  succeed,  yet  they 
possessed  more  merit  than  most  of  the 
consolidation  plans  that  were  put  over. 
This  one  thing  is  sure,  that  consumers 
are  paying  heavily  for  (he  time  that  the 
milkman  takes  up  in  driving  about  the 


city.  Why  would  it  not  be  practical  for 
some  public  spirited  citizen  to  organize 
these  dealers,  assign  each  to  a  certain 
district,  thereby  enabling  each  to  make 
as  much  money  as  he  is  now  getting,  giv¬ 
ing  the  consumer  lower  prices,  and  also 
a  fair  and  profitable  price  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer?  For  that  matter,  could  not  such 
a  plan  be  perfected  under  the  auspices 
of  the  municipal  authorities? 

The  initiative  in  this  matter  may  be 
taken  soon.  A  recently  enacted  federal 
statute  exempts  farmers  and  labor  unions 
from  certain  provisions  of  previous  legis¬ 
lation  directed  against  trusts  and  combin¬ 
ations  in  restraint  of  trade.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  an  effort  is  now  being  made 
to  organize  the  dairymen  of  this  State 
under  this  statute,  with  the  view  of  reg¬ 
ulating  the  price  of  milk  to  the  whole¬ 
saler,  as  formerly  the  price  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  was  regulated  by  the  Consolidated 
Milk  Exchange. 

The  State  officials  are  maintaining  a 
strict  quarantine  against  cattle  shipped 
from  other  States.  Recently.  36  cattle 
shipped  from  Florida  to  a  New  Jersey 
man  were  killed.  These  cattle  were 
destroyed  simply  because  they  had  been 
exposed  to  splenetic,  or  Texas  fever.  Not 
one  of  the  animals  had  become  affected, 
it  is  said,  but  for  the  protection  of  cat¬ 
tle  in  New  Jersey  every  one  of  them  was 
killed.  By  the  ravages  of  this  malady 
incalculable  loss  has  been  caused  in  the 
South.  Infected  cattle  lose  in  flesh  and 
milk  producing  value  and,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  quickly  die.  So  far  our  cattle 
have  been  protected  by  this  close  inspec¬ 
tion  of  cattle  from  the  infected  districts. 
May  we  hope  that  the  tests  for  tubercu¬ 
losis  may  prove  as  efficacious !  Dairy¬ 
men  all  over  the  State  are  taking  pains 
to  improve  the  quality  of  their  herds. 
Along  this  line  none  have  been  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  Straus  brothers  of  Middle- 
town.  A  test  of  milk  from  their  cows 
was  recently  made  in  the  Lederle  labor¬ 
atories  at  New  York,  and  it  showed  some 
remarkable  results.  To  each  quart  of 
milk  tested  there  were  but  200  bacteria. 
This  establishes  a  new  dairy  record  for 
this  State,  so  far  as  I  know.  These  Mat- 
tle  are  given  excellent  care.  Each  cow, 
before  milking,  is  washed  with  disin¬ 
fectants,  after  which  it  is  washed  with 
cold  water.  These  operations  are  per¬ 
formed  twice  a  day,  and  two  towels  are 
used  at  each  operation.  Every  towel  so 
used  is  washed  and  sterilized  before  being 
used  again.  The  cattle  and  dairy  houses 
are  constructed  of  concrete  and  are 
washed  and  scrubbed  every  day.  Cur¬ 
tains  over  the  windows  keep  the  place 
dark  and  cool,  and  screens  keep  out  the 
flies  and  other  insects.  d.  t.  h. 


\  Real  Dairy  Problem. 

I  am  much  interested  in  what  A.  T. 
Thomas,  on  page  910,  says  about  the  cost 
of  milk.  I  once  heard  a  farmer  say  that 
it  is  possible  to  pay  too  much  for  manure 
and  I  believe  it  is  so.  Especially  now 
when  it  seems  impossible  to  get  a  hired 
man  who  will  treat  the  cows  decently. 
I  have  a  man  who  gets  over  $25  per 
month  and  board,  which  will  total  over 
$40  per  month.  If  a  cow  offers  to  raise 
her  foot  or  swat  a  fly  this  man  thinks  he 
is  a  conquering  hero  to  fasten  the  cow’s 
head  in  the  stanchion  and  go  after  her 
with  whatever  is  in  reach,  and  never  stop 
until  he  ns  tired  out.  Would  you  shoot 
him  on  the  spot  or  what  is  best  to  do? 
You  say  pay  him  off.  Yes,  but  it  is  very 
hard  to  get  any  old  kind  of  help  and  I 
am  ready  to  sell  to  the  first  man  that 
comes  along.  I  am  also  much  interested 
in  what  W.  A.  B.  says  in  last  issue  on 
the  care  of  horses  on  a  Jersey  farm.  1 
would  like  to  work  for  him.  In  my  60 
years’  experience  on  farm  I  will  say  I 
can  take  a  pair  of  horses  and  by  good, 
kind  treatment — and  no  grain — do  more 
work  and  the  team  will  look  better  than 
a  team  used  by  a  brute  that  swears  at 
and  clubs  his  horses  and  feeds  grain. 
What  do  you  say?  Do  you  believe  it? 

New  York.  reader. 


Study  of  New  Hampshire  Cows. 

Prof.  Rasmussen  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  College  gives  figures  showing  the 
work  of  326  cows  in  26  farms  near  South 
Lyndeboro,  N.  II.  A  contest  association 
dug  out  the  figures : 

“1.  The  average  production  of  326 
cows  in  the  Lyndeboro  Cow  Test  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  found  to  be  6,463.2  pounds 
of  milk  with  an  average  test  of  3.76% 
fat.  containing  243.6  pounds  of  fat. 

“2.  The  average  cost  of  feed  per  cow 
for  all  cows  in  the  Association  was 
$73.03.  The  feed  cost  to  produce  a  can 
of  milk  (18  lbs.)  was  20.3  cts.,  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  quart  of  milk  2.39  cts.,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  100  pounds  of  milk,  $1.13.  The  re¬ 
turn  for  $1.00  food  consumed  varied 
from  $  .93  to  $2.21.  The  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  100  pounds  of  milk  varied 
from  $  .81  to  $1.86 ;  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  pound  of  butter-fat,  from  $  .23 
to  $  .48. 

“3.  Ten  cows  producing  less  than 
4,000  pounds  of  milk  did  not  pay  market 
price  for  food  consumed. 

“4.  The  total  expense  of  keeping  a 
cow  per  year  was  $147.73. 

“5.  The  eight  highest  producing  cows, 
averaging  10,875  pounds  of  milk,  re¬ 
turned  $58.12  per  cow  above  the  $147.73 
expense.  The  ten  lowest  producing  cows, 
averaging  3,061  pounds  of  milk,  were 
kept  at  an  average  loss  of  $42.95.  .  In 
other  words,  a  good  cow  is  worth  $101.07 
more  a  year  to  a  farmer  than  a  poor  one. 

“6.  The  production  necessary  for 
profit  ranges  from  6,000  pounds  to  8,000 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow.” 


Engines  and  Dairy  Profits 

The  kind  of  power  that  brings  in  profits  to  the  man  who  keeps  cows  is  the 
kind  that’s  steady,  strong  and  .always  working.  He  must  be  able  to  use  his 
power  plant  in  all  his  work  from  husking  corn  to  separating  cream. 

The  Olds  and  Falk  Engines 

are  built  to  give  just  this  service — to  do  a  hundred  jobs  and  do  them  well. 
The  Olds  burns  gasoline — the  Falk  burns  kerosene.  Both  are  reliable,  pow¬ 
erful  engines.  Working  with  the  other  Rumely  machines,  they  are  profit¬ 
making  combinations. 

Rumely  makes  a  complete  list  of  farm-power  machinery — saw  rigs,  pump  jacks,  etc.  and  a  full 

line  of  corn  huskers,  hullers, 
cream  separators,  shelters  and 
tractors,  including  the  Oil- 
Pull,  GasPull,  TigerPull  and 
Toehold.  See  your  dealer 
about  these  Rumely  farm- 
power  combinations  and  write 
for  data-books  on  any  mach¬ 
ine  or  combination  you  are 
interested  in. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 


Power -Farming  Machinery 
HARRISBURG,  PA.  COLUMBUS,  O. 

LA  PORTE,  IND. 


Watts  Corn  Shelter 

A  strong,  durable  sheller  of  large 
capacity.  Made  in  4  sizes.  Capac¬ 
ity  75-400  bushels  an  hour. 

The  Home  Creamery 

A  simple,  sanitary,  butter-making 
outfit,  made  in  14  styles  and  sizes. 
A  regular  factory  outfit  built  to  fit 
the  farm  dairy.  , 


Rumely  Feed  Mill 

An  all-steel,  burr  type  feed  mill. 
Grinds  ear  com  or  small  grain. 
Built  for  wear  and  large  capacity. 
Rumely  Cream  Separator 
A  close-skimming  large  capacity 
separator.  Patent  distributing 
blades,  and  other  money-making 
features.  Madeinthreesizes.of  from 
500  to  1 000  lbs.  capacity  per  hour. 


OWN  THIS  SHALL  THRESHER 

_ _ : _ : _ 5 _ _ _ _ _ • _ _ : _ : _ : _ _ 
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_  It’s  cheaper  for  you  to  thresh  with  your  own  machine  If  you  raise  a  limited  amount  of  grain.  We 
have  figures  to  prove  it.  This  money  saving,  little  thresher  was  built  to  supply  such  need.  We  make  all  j 
sizes  to  suit.  Capacities  from  400  to  1200  Bushels  daily 

THRESHERS 

have  no  real  competitors.  Gray  Machines  stand  in  a  class  all  | 
by  themselves.  Famous  now  after  70  years  of  manufacture 
they  have  fulfilled  all  our  claims  for  durability,  lightness! ideal 
for  hilly  districts),  strength,  easy  running  with  medium  pow¬ 
er.  correct  capacity  rating  and  reasonable  price.  If  you  raise 
grain  send  for  our  new  1913  Catalog  full  of  pictures  and  , 
figures.  It’s  fiee.  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS 
14  South  Street,  Middletown  Springs,  Vermont 


Gray  Threshers 
Gray  Horse  Powers 
Gray  Saw  Machines,  Gray  Ensilage  Cutters 
Gray  Gasoline  Engines 


EASY  TO  BUY 


Capacities  as  low  as 
400  bushels  daily 


Thresh 
Grain 
Y  ourself 


On  Skids 
or  Trucks 


A  perfect-  burning  oil  made  from 
Pure  Pennsylvania  Crude.  :  : 

25  Years  on  the  market 
Write  for  Particulars  arui  Prices 

DERRICK  OIL  CO.,  -  Titusville,  Penn. 


Elite  Burning  Oil 

In  Wood  and  Iron  Barrels 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettloinone  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  forstock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc.  ITSfSend 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular-  .1 
D.  It.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  111, 


V*ftew  Gotland 

Stone  Crusher 

Get  one  of  these  crushers  for  crushing  trap  rock  or 
any  other  stone  for  coucrcto  or  roud  making. 

Big  money  mailers  for  farmers  having  4  to 
12  H.P.  Take  on  neighboring  contracts 
and  machine  will  soon  pay  for  itself. 

Write  for  catalog,  prices  ana  trial  oiler, 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO. 

Box  41  New  Holland,  Pa. 


Harvest  a  160  acre  crop 
from  120  acres.  This  sim¬ 
ple,  reliable  machine  does  it. 
Cuts  or  shreds  the  stalk  while  husking 
the  ears. 

GUARANTEED 

ze  for  size,  under  equal  conditions  of  operation, 
„„  do  more  and  better  work  with  less  power  than 
any  other  machine  husker  in  existence  and  to  be  eas¬ 
ier  and  safer  to  feed  and  to  operate.  Our  Husker  Book 
tells  all  about  it.  Send  for  free  copy  today. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  527  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  111. 
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HOG  CHOLERA 

CAN  BE  PREVENTED 

by  using 

KresoDipNo.1 

as  directed  in  our  booklets. 


J^RESO  DIP  No.  I  has  been 
used  successfully  by  the 
best  breeders  to  prevent  Hog 
Cholera  and  other  contagious 
diseases  of  all  kinds. 


DON'T  WAIT  UNTIL 
YOUR  HOGS  HAVE  CHOLERA. 

Guard  against  it  by  using 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1. 


Send  for  free  booklet  on  diseases  of 
hogs  and  the  prevention  of 
Hog  Cholera. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPT.  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


I 
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The 
SURE 
Power 


Leffel  Steam  Power 
never  balks  l  Its  re¬ 
liability  is  marvel¬ 
ous!  Simple  as  an 
anvil  and  as  durable. 

Hums  any  old  rubbish 
for  fuel.  Gives  steam 
and  hot  water  for  ___ 
scalding  and  all  other  purposes. 
Has  hundreds  of  uses -many 
impossible  with  gasoline  outfits. 


►  Leffel  Steam  Engines 


l 

y 

b 


do  more  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other  engine  built. 
Let  us  prove  it.  You'll  be  interested  in  our  book  of 
tacts  and  figures. 

Write*  Send  in  your  name  on  a  postal.  Don't 
*  buy  a  power  outfit  of  any  kind  till  you 
hear  from  us.  Address 


James  Leffel 

aer, 


&  Company 
Springfield, 


!gual  To  Finest  Auto  Springs 

>in  principle,  quality  of  steel  and  grade 
J of  workmanship — in  fact,  made  in  a  large  , 

|  auto  spring  plant — Harvey  Bolster  Springs  can 
I  not  be  excelled  for  resiliency,  durability  and 
i  appearance.  Get  a  set  and  save  many  dollars 
hauling  your  perishables.  Beware  of 
substitutes.  If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

Jlarvey  Spring  Co.,  716 17«hSt..  Racine, l 


WEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS- 


SAWYOURWOOD 

#  ItCSS  EASY 


SAWS  DOWN 
TKKKS 


wilh  p.  VOr.DINO  8AWINO  MACHINE.  »  CORDS  by  ONE  MAN  In 
10  houra.  Send  for  Fr«*t»  catalog  No.  E6S  showing  low  price  and 
hA  rKST  I!H  l'KUY  K5I  K.NTS,  First  order  secures  agency. 

•  oldin*  S.wing  Mach.  Co.,  161  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  IU. 


The  Henyard. 


Farm  Cushman 

The  Engine  for*  a 
Hundred  Power  Jobs 


Small  but  powerful.  Weight  under 
2001bs.  Takeitwhereveryouhave 
work  to  do.  Easy  to  move- 
simple  to  manage. 

The  Farm  Cushman 
The  Original  Binder  Engine 

ls4-cycle.  Full4-h.p.  Easy  speed 
changes.  Our  own  patent  Econ¬ 
omy  Tube  in  Schebler  Carburetor 
saves  gasoline.  Also  6  to  20  h.p.  spe¬ 
cial  heavy  duty,  lightweight  engines 
for  baling,  ensilage  cutting,  etc. 

State  size  wanted.  Get  Trial  Offer. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS.  2091  N  St..  Lincoln.  Neb. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  forty-sixth  week  shows  another 
heavy  drop  in  egg  production,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  week  ;  1,320  eggs 
were  laid,  214  less  than  the  week  before. 
In  some  pens  nearly  every  hen  is  molting. 
Colonial  Farms  S.  C.  It.  I.  Iteds  again 
take  the  first  place  for  the  week  with  a 
score  of  26.  and  their  total  is  887,  105 
eggs  more  than  any  other  pen  of  Reds 
either  Single  or  Rose  Comb.  Mrs.  H.  F. 
Haynes’  White  Wyandottes  are  doing'her 
honor;  they  take  second  place  with  a 
score  of  24,  and  they  lead  all  the  White 
Wyandottes  in  total  egg  production  (ex¬ 
cept  Edward  Cam’s  English  pen)  with  a 
total  of  862.  Cam’s  pen  have  laid  927. 
In  the  weekly  score  Edward  Cam’s  pen 
and  Beulah  Farms  pen  tie  for  third  place 
with  scores  of  23. 

This  week  I  give  the  performance  of 
all  the  Leghorns. 

Number  of 

Brdwn  Leghorns.  Eggs  Laid 

A.  P.  Hillhouse,  Quebec .  635 

Buff  Leghorns. 

Chestnut  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Pennsylvania.  638 

Geo.  H.  Schmitz.  Illinois  (liens) .  704 

Geo.  H.  Schmitz,  Illinois .  809 

White  Leghorns. 

C.  F.  Riddle,  Pennsylvania .  589 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm.  Pennsylvania .  877 

W.  I’.  Canby,  Pennsylvania .  904 

Eglantine  Farms,  Maryland .  767 

A.  I?.  Hall,  Connecticut .  813 

Walter  Ilogan,  California .  697 

Ingleside  Farms,  Pennsylvania .  830 

Ingleside  Farms,  Pennsylvania .  826 

Orchard  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Pennsylvania..  798 

J.  &  G.  Goodman.  Pennsylvania .  736 

Abbott  Poultry  Yards.  Pennsylvania  (hens)  572 

Abbott  Poultry  Yards.  Pennsylvania .  835 

White  Leghorn  Poultry  Yards.  New  York..  807 

A.  B.  Saylor  Drug  Co.,  Pennsylvania .  733 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  New  Jersey . .  749 

Leroy  E.  Sands.  Pennsylvania .  753 

Koontz  Poultry  Farm.  West  Virginia .  652 

H.  E.  Seavor,  New  Jersey .  830 

Burton  E.  Moore,  Connecticut .  887 

O.  E.  Meyer,  Pennsylvania .  689 

F.  G.  Yost.  Pennsylvania  (hens) .  746 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pennsylvania .  834 

A.  P.  Robinson,  New  York .  816 

Fred'k  M.  Peasley,  Connecticut .  708 

Rosswood  Poultry  Farm,  Pennsylvania .  769 

Elm  Poultry  Yards.  Connecticut .  725 

i  W.  L.  Sleegur,  Pennsylvania .  973 

;  Smith  Bros.,  Pennsylvania .  881 

I  Alex.  P.  Totman,  New  York .  814 

Ballock  and  Burrows,  Delaware .  855 

Mrs.  K.  E.  Woodruff.  Connecticut .  817 

Marwood  Poultry  Farm,  Pennsylvania .  S31 

R.  A.  Marrison,  Canada .  819 

Frank  Toulmin.  England .  919  , 

Tom  Barron,  England . 1,127  ■ 

Edward  Cam,  England . 1.03S 

O.  A.  Foster.  California .  966. 

W.  E.  Tillinghast.  Connecticut .  043 

Blue  Mt.  Poultry  Yards,  Pennsylvania .  829 

F.  A.  Jones.  Pennsylvania .  901 

P.  A.  Keppel,  Pennsylvania .  831 

C.  W.  Sherwood,  Connecticut .  812 

Joseph  J.  Barclay,  Pennsylvania .  880 

On  page  1057  Chas.  T.  Sweet  of  Mary¬ 
land.  a  noted  breeder  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  takes  up  the  cudgels  in  favor  of  his 
breed,  and  proves  that  they  lay  more  eggs 
than  Leghorns.  His  figures  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Birds  Eggs  ^Average 

Entered.  Laid,  per  Bird 
Leghorns  (all  varieties)...  310  45,454  146.6 

Leghorns  (S.  C.  White) . . .  240  37,223  155.1 

Leghorns  (American  bred).  235  36,241  154.2 

R.  I.  Reds  (both  combs)..  150  23,356  155.7 

Where  Mr.  Sweet  gets  his  totals  I  don’t 
know,  but  assume  that  his  figures  are 
correct.  Below  I  give  the  figures  to  date, 
September  18,  of  the  White  Leghorns  and 
Rhode  Island  Reds  (both  combs).  I  hold 
no  brief  for  the  advocacy  of  Leghorns, 
but  simply  state  the  facts  as  they  occur. 
In  the  present  contest  at  Stores  the  43 
pens  of  White  Leghorns  have  laid  up  to 
the  above  date  34,878  eggs,  an  average 
per  pen  of  811.1,  average  per  bird  162.22. 
The  13  pens  of  R.  1.  Reds  have  laid 
9,183.  an  average  per  pen  of  706.3;  aver¬ 
age  per  bird.  141.26.  Of  the  43  pens  of 
White  Leghorns,  27  pens,  or  62.8  per 
cent.,  have  laid  over  800  eggs.  •  Of  the  13 
pens  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  only  one  pen 
has  reached  800,  the  Colonial  Farms  pen, 
record  887.  In  fact,  only  six  pens  out  of 
the  ;>i  pens  other  than  White  Leghorns, 
have  laid  800.  These  are  the  facts  of  this 
particular  contest  up  to  September  18. 
There  are  six  weeks  more  before  the  con¬ 
test  closes,  and  these  figures  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  changed  somewhat  when  the  con¬ 
test  ends.  But  up  to  this  date  the  White 
Leghorns  have  averaged  to  lav  21  eggs 
each,  more  than  the  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

GEO.  A.-  COSGROVE. 

A  Suburban  Hen  Record. 

Here  is  a  nine-months  egg 
sovt^n  Rhode  Island  Red  hens : 


Easy  on  Man  and  Team 


Low  Down 
Short  Coupled 


There  is  no  argument  as  to  the  value  of  the  Manure  Spreader, 
neither  as  to  the  saving  in  time  and  labor  nor  in  the  increase  in  yield, 
resulting  from  proper  spreading  of  fertilizer. 

The  most  profitable  investment  you  can  make  is— 

The  Flying  Dutchman  Spreader 

A  Steel  Frame,  Low  Down,  Close  Coupled,  Endless  Apron  Spreader,  of  the 
most  modern  construction,  greatest  convenience  and  lightest  draft. 

Easy  to  Load — The  top  of  the  Box  being  only  42  inches  high,  it  is  easy  and 
quickly  loaded,  without  that  back-breaking  lift. 

Runs  Easy  —  The  box  being  higher  in  front  than  in  rear,  the  apron  runs 
down  hill,  giving  lighter  draft — you  know  it’s  easier  to  pull  a  load  down  hill 
than  up.  It  is  also  equipped  with  Roller  Bearings — reducing  friction. 

Wheels  Under  the  Load  —  Just  where  they  should  be  to  secure  the  lightest 
draft  —  most  convenience  in  turning  and  plenty  of  traction  power  on  the  rear 
wheels,  without  the  use  of  lugs. 

Clearance — The  Endless  Apron  has  18  inches  between  its  lowest  point  and 
the  ground — 6  inches  more  than  most  others. 

Steel  Frame,  Steel  Wheels,  Steel  Beater,  Chain  Drive 

No  other  Spreader  is  so  strong  and  well  built.  The  Apron  runs  on  three  sets 
of  steel  rollers,  safely^carries  5,600  pounds  without  sagging. 

Easy  to  Handle  —  One  Lever  operates  the  entire  machine  —  a  boy  can 
handle  it  as  well  as  a  man,  with  no  chance  of  breaking  the  machine.  Being  close 
coupled,  it  is  convenient  around  the  barnyard. 

We  also  build  the  MOLINE  SPREADER  which  Is  of  the  same 
general  construction,  except  it  has  a  R  ‘turn  Apron. 


vV'Hr, 


Ask  your  Flying  Dutchman  Dealer  and  Write  Today  for 


our  Handsome  Spreader  B<>  klet  and  1914 
Flying  Dutchman  Alnw  ac  FREE. 

NEW  YORK  MOLINE  PLOW  CO., 


Dept.  119. 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 


IMacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
pondered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est  1844 
K.  MacKELLAR'S  SONS  CO..  I*eekskill.  X.  Y. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  fout 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  morn 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier . . 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  lmodIl  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  IO  Days*  Fr«»  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Freo  Book. 

•W.  Mann  Co..  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass 


Rookery 


Strain  W,  P,  Rocks~Afe'vchoicetrif>s 


TOM  BARRON  COCKERELS 

A  LIMITED  NUMBER  FOR  SALE 
THE  PENMfl.  POULTRY  FARM.  -  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Owners  of  the  English  Leghorns,  now  leading  the 
Missouri  Egg-luying  contest. 


PARTRIDGES  t,  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits.  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Cytese  and  Ducks.  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  TV  51 .  ,J.  MACKENSEN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  10,  Yardley,  Pa 

12 f  / f  l\l F O,  T*10  nicest  kind  of  pets. 

Ul/I/VCH  |2.00  a  pair—  with  cage  to 

keep  them  in.  Express  prepaid  on  two  pairs  or 
more.  W.  L.  PRIZKK,  Katonali,  New  York 


RIIIMFA  PIGS  F0R  SALE — Inquire  of  W.  H.  DECKER, 
ULIIlLH  nuo  Box 51,  Hiflhview,  Sullivan  Co  ,  New  York 

Pill  I  CTQ— WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS-April  batched, 
1  ULLLIo  $i.no  each;  yearling,  male  birds,  $2.50. 
CHAS.  GEIBEL,  -  -  Sheffield,  Mass. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS-From  extra  laying 
”  strain,  WM.  J.  THOMSON.  Delhi,  N,  Y. 


record  for 

,  -  - - :  J anuary, 

96 ;  February.  69;  March.  152;  April 
117;  May,  135:  June,  101;  July,  108- 
August,  101;  September,  77;  total  for 
273  days,  956  eggs,  or  an  average  of  3.5 
t'ggs  per  day,  which,  from  seven  liens, 
means  a  50  per  cent  yield  during  the  en¬ 
tire  period,  which  includes  broody  and 
molting  seasons.  Two  of  these  hens  are 
two  years  old,  the  remainder  yearlings. 
They  are  all  purebred,  and  of  a  good 
strain,  though  some  are  not  of  standard 
color.  The  light  buff  are  the  best  layers; 
the  bronzy  ones  have  not  equaled  them. 
They  are  kept  in  an  enclosed  run,  netted 
over  to  avoid  risk  to  garden,  and  are 
extremely  tame.  They  are  fed  mixed 
chicken  feed,  and  scraps  from  table  ami 
garden.  Counting  the  eggs  at  30  cents 
a  dozen  during  the  entire  period  (iuul 
some  of  our  friends  were  paying  54  cents 
a  dozen  for  “strictly  fresh”  in  September, 
and  60  cents  in  January)  we  have  a  re¬ 
turn  of  $3.40  per  hen  for  the  nine  months. 
Chicken  feed  has  varied  from  $1.90  to 
$2.10  per  100  pounds.  r. 


R.  I .  Reds— White  Wyandottes 

S.  C.  White  ami  Biv»wn  leghorns.  Exhibit ioi 


» — Lt*  ami  Dk.  BruJi* 
Barred  Kooks, 
leghorns.  Exhibition  ami  utility 
quality.  Young  stock  ami  yearlings.  Baronin  List  ami 
catalogue  gratis.  Klvtrdale  Poultry  Farm,  Rivertlale,  X.  J. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Hondans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

Higli-olass  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Matiug  list  on  reqnest. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH ,  602  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WE  HAVE  FOR  SALE  A  QUANTITY  OF  EARLY  HATCHED 

Pekin  Ducks  atsi*50  each 

Also  100  Breeding  Ducks  at  $2  each 

WHITE  HOUSE  FARMS,  -  Pauli,  Pa. 

Indian  Runner  DuckST, lifer, 

and  pure  44  hite  Ducks.  State  number  wanted  and 
write  for  prices.  G.  I.  HAMLIN,  South  Waterford.  Maine 

inn  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  at  Farmers’  prices.  Write 
me  your  wants.  Geo.  Williamsqn,  Flanders,  N.  J. 


,  ...  -  - - for  sale,  hatched  in 

April,  and  white  as  snow  and  well  developed,  $10  per 
trio,  expross  prepaid.  J.  P.  Cooper  Woodclitf  Lake  N.  J. 

POULTRYMENT?61'1  “c  stan'P  for  Illustrated 

LAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY pi: 

Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain 

B.  G.  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels 

from  trap-nested  stock.  Good  utility  birds  for 
SI-50.  Better  ones  for  $2.00  and  up. 

Robert  \.  VValratii,  Last  Springfield,  N.  Y. 

A  Few  W'iW  Pullets 

to  ago  and  nevelopment.  Purebred  S.  C.  W  Leg¬ 
horns  splendid  laying  strain,  free  range  farm  bred. 
Maich  pullets  now  laying.  M,  B.  DEAN,  Candor,  N.  Y. 

2,000  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

aOHlffgJi,  N.  V. 

"maple  cove,  poultry  yards 

R  So  24  Athrn<?  Pa  ,1A'e  11  varieties  cockerels,  j>ul- 
n.  no.  H mens,  ra.  kn*,  bre6Uers  ami  a  few  cork  birds 
for  sale  at  living  prices.  Silver  Cam  pines.  English  type.  Crystal 
I  Mace,  New  York,  and  St.  Louis  winners.  Pekin  ducks,  bred 
from  9  and  10  lh.  stock.  White  Em  den  Geese,  bred  from  18  to  24  lb. 
stock.  Indian  Kuiiner  Ducks — highest  quality.  Write  your  wants. 

FOR  SALE— S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS 

one  and  two  years  old.  March  and  April  hatched 
1H1  liras.  \\  hite  ami  Rice  strain,  All  on  free  ranee 

Sycamore  poultry  yards,  -  shelter  island, ' w/v: 
FOR  SALE-,  250  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

2,000  yearling  hens  and  early  pullets.  Quality 
®  at  right  prices  to  make  room. 

St  NN\  HILL  FARM,  Llemingtoii,  N.  J. 

thorough  White  Leghorn  Pullets  forSale-^ 

May  hatched,  at  $1.00  each  while  they  iast.  First 
orders  will  get  first  hatched  and  all  will  be  shipped 
when  o'e  mouths  old.  .411  from  good  laying  siock 

J.  K.  FOSTER,  -  Cincinnatns.  Nevv  4  ork 

700  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

early  hatched.  300  yearling  hens.  All  raised 
on  our  own  farm  from  our  own  eggs.  The  mothers 
ot  these  hens  and  pullets  hnvo  a  flock  record  of 
f*''ar  laO  eggs  each  in  pullet  year.  Price  right. 

44.  A  I’.  ,1,  MrEWEN,  Flemiilgton.  N.  j. 


TRAP  NESTED 

YEARLING  HENS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORISIS 

Bred  10  Year*  for  Hioh  Eoo  Production.  Must  make 
room  for  young  stock.  Every  layer  we  offer  for 
sale  has  paid  us  a  profit  of  $3.20  per  year.  Don’t 
fail  to  write  before  buying  elsewhere.  Choice 
breeders  at  A  Rare  Bargain. 

THE  PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


TEN  BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Animal  Breeding.  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals.  Marshall..  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2.50 

Cheeese  Making  Decker .  1.75 

Pusiness  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 

Clean  Milk.  Winslow .  3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry.  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming.  Michels .  LOO 

Handbook  for  Dairymen.  Well .  1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  4Ving .  1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

March  25,  1912,  I  shipped  W.  F. 
James  &  Co.,  New  York,  six  crates  of 
beaus  and  only  received  returns  for  five. 
I  paid  expressage  on  six.  Will  you  take 
up  the  matter  with  the  Southern  Express 
Company  and  see  what  you  can  do  for 
me?  w.  M.  M. 

Florida. 

Payment  for  this  lost  crate  was  made 
on  April  29,  1913. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  paper.  I 
like  the  way  you  get  after  the  frauds.  I 
have  a  little  matter  with  the  Wells-Fargo 
Express  for  two  coops  of  poultry  shipped 
October,  1912.  Return  expressage  was 
paid  on  the  coops,  but  they  never  reached 
my  station.  They  are  worth  $1.75.  Can 
you  help  me?  E.  C.  H. 

New  York. 

The  check  for  the  coops  came  August 
22,  1913,  but  it  took  considerable  corre¬ 
spondence  to  get  it. 

I  shipped  six  barrels  of  apples  to  New 
YTork  last  September,  but  only  five  wei’e 
delivered.  The  Catskill  Steamboat  Com¬ 
pany  said  they  would  take  it  up,  but  they 
have  not  done  a  thing.  Iv  ill  you  try  to 
collect  it?  The  apples  were  worth  $2  a 
barrel.  w.  H.  a. 

New  York. 

Settlement  w?as  made  in  July  of  this 
year.  We  were  somewhat  handicapped 
in  our  investigation  by  the  failure  to 
produce  the  receipt.  It  is  timely  to  cau¬ 
tion  shippers  to  be  sure  to  procure  a  re¬ 
ceipt  for  each  and  every  shipment  made. 
In  case  of  loss  or  damage  the  receipt  is 
your  best  evidence. 

I  am  enclosing  correspondence  with 
Mr.  F.  Shannon,  manager  for  B.  Kusch, 
1073  Park  Avenue,  care  King’s  Court 
Market,  New  York.  We  have  shipped 
them  eggs  to  the  amount  of  $39.27  and 
cannot  collect  for  same.  c.  p.  F. 

New  York. 

We  are  advised  that  F.  Shannon 
merely  rented  store  space  in  Mr.  Kusch’s 
building  and  Mr.  Kusch  made  out  checks 
for  Mr.  Shannon  as  a  matter  of  accom¬ 
modation.  He  further  states  that  Mr. 
Shannon  had  no  responsibility  and  in 
fact  was  “broke.”  This  leaves  the  in¬ 
quirer  without  any  redress.  Mr.  Shan¬ 
non  is  out  of  business  and  working  for 
some  one  else,  and  barely  makes  a  living. 
This  only  emphasizes  our  continual  ad¬ 
vice  to  look  carefully  into  the  standing 
of  firms  to  whom  you  intend  making  ship¬ 
ments. 

I  am  not  well  posted  in  stock  manipu¬ 
lations.  but  some  few  days  ago  a  sales¬ 
man  called  and  left  a  prospectus  of  a  cat 
farm  company,  with  instructions  to  keep 
it  quiet.  This  aroused  my  curiosity. 
This  proposition  looked  so  good  to  rue 
that  I  am  about  to  invest,  as  a  number 
of  others  are  doing.  Some  one  tells  me 
of  such  a  farm  in  Vermont  and  that  stock 
is  very  valuable.  Another  tells  of  a 
skunk  farm  that  has  paid  great  dividends. 

I  would  like  your  opinion.  j.  q.  s. 

California. 

This  company  is  called  the  Southern 
California  Cat  Farm,  Ltd.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  is  to  breed  cats  for  their  fur.  The 
cats  will  be  fed  on  rats,  which  will  be 
fed  on  the  carcasses  of  the  skinned  cats. 
A  company  is  to  be  formed  and  stock  sold 
to  the  credulous.  It  seems  hardly  possible 
that  such  stock  could  find  any  buyers  out¬ 
side  of  an  insane  asylum. 

Do  you  know  anything  as  to  the  re¬ 
liability  of  II.  G.  King,  automobile 
broker,  213-217  West  125th  Street,  New 
York  City?  He  agreed  to  lay  down  a 
Ford  runabout  in  Fort  Myers  for  $279 
with  full  description.  It  was  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  and  in  good  running  order. 
It  has  cost  me  $58  already  having  it 
overhauled,  and  he  shipped  it  without 
paying  the  freight,  which  cost  me  $79.50. 
He  now  says  he  did  not  want  to  hold  my 
order  up  and  sent  a  better  car,  and  this 
is  his  excuse  for  not  sending  back  the 
$79.50.  I  am  a  poor  man  and  it  took  about 
all  the  surplus  money  I  had.  I  am  an 
old  man,  and  my  wife  and  I  are  living 
eight  miles  in  the  country.  We  thought 
we  could  use  the  machine  to  haul  our 
truck  to  market.  Can  you  help  me  any? 

Florida.  j.  t.  b. 

Mr.  King  makes  rather  a  lame  excuse 
for  his  failure  to  prepay  the  freight  on 
the  shipment  as  agreed.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  however,  we  have  induced  him  to 
refund  the  freight  charges  of  $79.50,  but 
the  subscriber  reports  that  the  car  is  not 
in  running  condition  as  represented,  and 
that  the  local  machinist  estimates  that  it 
will  require  an  expenditure  of  at  least 
$100  to  put  the  automobile  in  running 
shape.  This  is  not  the  first  complaint 
we  have  received  from  our  subscribers 
regarding  Mr.  King,  but  on  previous  com¬ 
plaints,  after  considerable  persuasion,  he 
has  made  satisfactory  adjustments.  The 
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experience  of  this  Florida  subscriber  only 
confirms  the  experience  of  others  which 
we  have  on  file  regarding  second-hand 
automobile  dealers  in  this  city.  The  loss 
on  the  transaction  no  doubt  means  a 
great  deal  to  a  man  advanced  in  years  as 
this  subscriber  seems  to  be. 

I  had  a  funny  experience  some  weeks 
ago.  Two  men  drove  up  with  a  nice 
team  and  insisted  on  giving  me  a  foun¬ 
tain  pen  and  three  years’  subscription  to 
three  farm  papers,  all  for  love.  I  would 
have  to  pay  postage  and  that  was  all. 
I  began  to  ask  questions,  and  their  state¬ 
ments  were  that  they  agreed  with  their 
advertisers  to  have  a  certain  number  of 
subscriptions  and  they  took  this  method 
of  getting  them.  They  depended  entirely 
on  their  advertising  for  their  money.  I 
told  them  I  was  not  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing,  and  that  I  considered 
farm  papers  that  had  to  resort  to  such 
methods  and  that  carried  the  class  of  ad¬ 
vertising  they  did,  were  not  worthy  to 
use  to  -kindle  fires.  I  told  them  I  took 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  while  they  were  wise 
enough  not  to  knock  you,  they  did  not 
wait  any  longer.  It  was  a  new  one  on 
me.  c.  J.  B. 

Maine. 

This  is  not  by  any  means  a  new  trick. 
Two  years  ago  the  agents  of  a  boastful 
chain  of  papers  were  put  off  the  grounds 
of  State  fairs  in  Ohio  and  Michigan  for 
working  this  game.  The  scheme  is  a 
cheat  on  the  subscriber,  a  cheat  on  the 
advertiser  and  a  cheat  on  the  government. 
Under  the  law  such  papers  are  not  en¬ 
titled  to  mailage  at  the  pound  rate.  One_ 
publisher  has  recently  been  convicted  and 
fined  for  attempting  to  secure  second- 
class  postage  rates  for  such  subscriptions. 
It  is  a.  cheat  on  the  advertiser  because 
the  legitimate  advertiser  is  assured  that 
the  subscriptions  are  genuine  before  he 
pays  his  money  for  the  space.  Of  course 
the  fake  and  fraudulent  advertisers  are 
satisfied  ‘with  this  kind  of  circulation. 
The  greatest  cheat  is  on  the  reader.  In 
the  first  place  the  payment  required  is 
usually  much  more  than  the  cost  of  post¬ 
age.  Again,  when  the  publisher  gets  all 
his  revenue  from  the  advertiser,  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  naturally  gets  all  the  considera¬ 
tion.  Such  papers  get  some  legitimate 
advertising,  but  not  enough  to  pay  all 
the  expense  of  publication.  To  make  up 
the  difference  and  a  profit,  deceptive  and 
fraudulent  advertising  is  received,  and 
the  subscriber  is  in  danger  of  paying 
rather  dearly  for  his  free  paper.  One 
such  reader  ’may  escape,  but  taking  the 
readers  as  a  whole  they  must  make  up 
the  cost  of  publication  to  these  fake  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Otherwise  they  would  stop  us¬ 
ing  this  particular  paper,  and  it  would 
go  out  of  existence.  A  paper  for  nothing 
is  under  such  circumstances  about  the 
most  expensive  luxury  you  can  have 
around  the  house. 

Judge  Sulzberger  yesterday  sharply 
scored  Alexander  M.  Bonislawski,  also 
known  as  A.  M.  Bonis,  a  real  estate 
agent  on  Arch  Street,  near  Thirteenth. 
Bonislawski  sold  a  farm  property  for 
Richard  Rhoda  for  $2,600,  or  $200  more 
than  the  price  fixed  upon  by  the  owner. 
The  defendant  claimed  that  he  detained 
the  $200  and  his  commission  as  per 
agreement. 

Rhoda  brought  civjl  and  criminal  ac¬ 
tions  against  the  real  estate  man,  and 
the  latter  has  made  restitution  in  the 
sum  of  $190  and  costs,  and  Rhoda  asked 
the  court  to  permit  the  dropping  of  the 
bill  of  indictment,  in  which  the  defendant 
is  charged  with  embezzlement  by  agent. 
But  Judge  Sulzberger  wanted  to  know 
the  details  of  the  transaction.  Bonislaw¬ 
ski  claimed  the  trouble  was  entirely  a 
“dispute  over  commissions.” 

The  court,  however,  took  the  view  that 
the  defendant,  instead  of  acting  for  his 
client  in  the  transaction,  acted  against 
him,  and  said  that  if  the  matter  had  come 
before  the  court  on  a  petition  to  revoke 
Bonislawski’s  license  as  a  real  estate 
agent,  such  a  petition  would  have  been 
granted.  Judge  Sulzberger  finally  per¬ 
mitted  the  submission  of  the  bill  of  in¬ 
dictment  for  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  but 
warned  Bonislawski  that  should  he  be 
brought  into  court  again  on  a  similar 
charge  he  might  not  get  off  so  easy. — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

One  of  the  subscribers  who  send  us  the 
above  clipping  suggests  that  the  hint  of 
the  court  in  this  case  may  apply  to  some 
other  agents  who  make  a  practice  of  sell¬ 
ing  farms  for  all  they  can  get  above  the 
owner’s  price.  Some  agents  are  very 
skillful  in  arranging  objectionable 
schemes,  so  that  what  they  do  comes 
technically  within  the  law.  They  are 
well  advised  legally,  and  while  they  get 
the  money  it  is  done  in  such  a  way  that 
they  escape  the  consequences.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  owner  knowingly  or  unknow¬ 
ingly  often  plays  into  his  hands  in  mak¬ 
ing  agreements  with  him  that  enable  him 
to  cheat  the  buyer.  j.  j.  n. 


ON  A  NEW  HOME! 


5,000  Building  Material  Oilers 
in  New  Gordon -Van  Tine  Catalog 


/////////, 

Our  present  prices  are  50  per  cent  under  the 
market.  The  new  Gordon -Van  Tine  Building  Ma¬ 
terial  Catalog,  with  5,000  bargain  offers,  is  now  ready 
for  the  mails.  If  you  are  going  to  build  a  home,  this 

great  sale  of  Guaranteed  Building  Material  enables  you  V/-  ,  - . 

to  make  a  clean-cut  saving  of  from  5500  to  21,500.  If  you  < ?h' •  P fnn Nrn  $469 

are  going  to  repair  or  remodel,  build  a  new  barn,  poultry  KtMa  ±lou80  ‘^lan  "°*  v  w# 
house,  garage,  or  do  any  kind  of  building,  send  for  the  big 
FREE  Catalog.  We  guarantee  quality,  safe  delivery 
and  satisfaction.  Three  big  banks  behind  that  guarantee. 

Free  Book  of  Plans 

for  Houses,  Cottages,  Bungalows,  etc.— the  most  complete, 
practical  and  artistic  plans  ever  drawn  for  houses  costing 
from  5600  to  56,000.  We  will  not  only  save  you  from  5500  to 
51,500  on  the  material  to  build  a  house,  but  will  furnish, 

FREE  OF  COST,  a  full  set  of  Architect’s  Blue  Print 
Plans  and  Specifications  for  any  house  you  select  from 
the  Gordon-Van  Tine  Plan  Book.  Enclose  10  cents  to 
pay  postage  and  .mailing  this  magnificent  book. 

Don’t  put  off  writing  for  the  big  Catalog  with  over 
5,000  money-saving  offers  on  Building  Material 

Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 

Wfo*.  5162  Case  Street 
Davenport,  Iowa 


\  Lumber  and  Mlllwork  for 
]  this  Bungalow (1’lanNo.  106) 


51,050# 
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Feed  Mills 


are  great  money  savers.  They  grind  corn,  cobs  and 
small  grain  perfectly.  Easy  to  operate  and  built  to 
last  a  lifetime.  The  cost  is  surprisingly  low  when 
you  figure  that  by  using  one  you 

Save  25 %  on  Feed 

An  examination  will  prove  to 
you  that  the  New  Holland  Is  the 
most  substantial  feed  mill  on  the 
market. 

Write  today  for  valuable 
Catalogue  and  low  prices . 

....  NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO.,  Box  41,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


Cut  Roots 


Make  Big  Stock  Profits 

Multigly^  the  value  of  your  stock  feed  by  mixing 


WL  _ 

V  it  with  cut  roots.  Use  less 
W  healthy— help  them  show  more 

V  profits— with  the 

Banner  Root  Cutter 

Seven  sizes— hand  or  power.  Self 
feeding— works  easy— no  choking—  ■■  — 

makes  half  round  chips  —  separates  dirt 
from  feed.  Thousands  in  use.  Mail  postal 
for  illustrated  catalog.  Address 

O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS 
_ Ypsilanti,  Mich 


FAIRBANKS  “BULL  DOG”  ENGINES 


Write  for  Prices  and  Terms 


“Bull  Dog”  Engines  IVfe  to  16  H.  P. 
Vertical  Engines  8  to  60  H.  P. 
GAS,  GASOLENE,  or  KEROSENE 
Equiped  with  Batteries  or  Magneto 

The  best  engine  for  any  purpose;  Water 
Systems,  Pumps,  Hoists,  Sprayers,  Saws, 
Concrete  Mixers,  Stone  Crushers,  Electric 
Light  Outfits,  etc. 

Portable,  Semi-Portable,  and  Stationary  Types 

Made  up  to  the  Fairbanks  standard  and 
backed  by  the  Fairbanks  Guaranlee. 

Bulletin  No.  28  describes  them.  Copy  upon 
request. 


THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY 

Albany,  N.  Y.  Hartford,  Conn.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  London,  England 

Balt  imore,  Md.  New  Orleans,  La.  NPIA/  YORK  Providence,  -K.  1.  Glasgow,  Scotland 

Bos'on,  Mass.  Paterson,  N.  J,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Hamburg  Germany 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Philadelphia,  Pa,  Washington,  D.  C.  Paris,  France 


Sears-RoebucksilM^Engines 


CO  HO  MY, 


■  -r, 

II 
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Strength  and  Durability 

We  guarantee  Economy  Gasoline  Engines  to  last  as  long 
as  any  other  gasoline* engine,  regardless  of  name,  make 
or  price,  and  we  guarantee  them  as  long  as  they  last.  They 
are  built  of  the  highest  grade  materials,  in  the  most  up  to 
date  engine  factory  in  America,  by  the  most  skilled  work¬ 
men  money  can  hire.  All  parts  are  standard  and  absolutely  inter¬ 
changeable.  Every  Economy  Gasoline  Engine  is  given  an  actual 
overload  brake  test  at  the  factory  to  make  sure  it  develops  more  than 
its  rated  horse  power. 

Our  low  prices  are  the  result  of  modern  methods  of  manufacture, 
enormous  output  and  direct  from  factory  selling.  Our  guarantee  and 
reputation  make  you  sure  of  satisfaction. 
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Our  New  Engine  Book  Free 

Learn  how  to  do  your  work  quicker,  better, 
easier  and  cheaper.  Our  Gasoline  Engine 
Book  tells  you  how  to  do  it.  tells  how  high 
grade  Ecouomy  Gasoline  Enginet,  are  made, 
what  they  are  made  of,  what  they  do,  and 
helps  you  decide  on  the  best  size  for  your 
work.  Write  today.  Please  request  Gasoline 
Engine  Book  No.  GGR  Address 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  Ending  Oct.  10,  1913. 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra,  lb .  30  @ 

Good  to  Choice  .  27  @ 

Lower  Grades .  23  @ 

8tate  Dairy.,  best .  29  @ 

Common  to  Good .  24  @ 

Factory .  22  @ 

Packing  Stock .  21  @ 


Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  31  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  31*  cents. 


31 

29 
26 

30 
28 
24 
24 


CHEESE. 


Whole  Milk,  best . 15  @  16* 

Common  to  Good  .  12  @  14  ' 

Skims .  05  @  11 


EGGS. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large 

Good  to  prime . 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

Common  to  good . . 

Storage,  best . 

Medium  and  low  grades  . 

Western,  best . ^ . 

Checks  and  dirties . 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap„  choice,  . 

Common  to  good  . 

Sun  dried  . .  . 

Chops,  100  lbs . 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples— Wealthy,  bbl . 

Alexander  . 

Jonathan . . . 

McIntosh  . 

Snow  . 

Twenty  Ounce  . 

King . 

Hubbardston . 

Maiden  Blush  . 

Greening  . 

Wolf  River . 

Baldwin . 

Fall  Pippin . 

Graveustein . 

Windfalls,  bbl . 

^ears— Bartlett,  bbl . 

Bose,  bbl . 

Clairgeau,  bbl . 

Anjou,  bbl . 

Kietler,  bbl . 

Seckel,  bbl . . . 

Sheldon . * . 

Flemish  Beauty,  bbl..-. . 

Peaches,  Western  N.  Y.,  bkt . 

Up-River,  bkt . 

Plums.  8fb,  bkt . 

Quinces,  bbl . 

Grapes— Concord.  18  ib.  case,  . 

Niagara,  case  . 

Delaware,  case . 

Black,  41b.  bkt . 

Bulk,  ton . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 


Marrow,  100  lbs.. 

Medi  urn  . . . 

Pea  . 

Red  Kidney . 

Lima,  California 


BEANS. 


Clover,  comb,  lb  ... 

Buckwheat,  lb . . 

Extracted,  gallon.. 


HONEY. 


NUTS. 

Chestnuts,  cultivated,  bu . 

Wild,  bu, . 

Shell  barks,  bu.  of  50  lbs . 


Prime  to  choice... 
Common  to  good. . 

Pacific  Coast . 

Old  stock . 

German  crop . 


HOPS. 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl . 

Jersey,  bbl . 

Maine . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . ’ 

Beets,  bbl . . . 

Brussel  sprouts,  qt . 7.7... 

Cariots,  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  bu . .7." 

Cabbage,  ton . ’.****" 

Sweet  Corn.  100 . 

Cauliflower,  bbl . j** 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 

Lima  Beans,  bu . . . 


@ 

46 

@ 

40 

@  37 

@ 

30 

@ 

27 

@ 

22 

@ 

38 

@ 

20 

@ 

09 

..  06 

@ 

07 

@  05 

@  2  50 

@  4  50 

@  4  50 

@  4  5C 

@  4  00 

@  4  00 

@  3  50 

@  3  5(1 

@  3  00 

@  3  00 

@3  25 

@  4  50 

@  3  25 

@  3  00 

@  3  75 

@  1  75 

@  4  50 

<d,  d  ?;’> 

($  II  50 

@  3  00 

@  3  00 

@  5  00 

@  3  50 

..  1  50 

@  2  50 

..  40 

@  1  00 

.  3(1 

@  90 

..  10 

@ 

25 

,.  3  00 

@  5  00 

.  60 

@ 

70 

75 

@ 

90 

@  S5 

® 

12 

40  00 

@  50  00 

@  6  25 

®  6.30 

@  4  10 

@  4  10 

@  4  85 

@  6  10 

@  .17 

@  .13 

..  .60 

@  .85 

.  200 

@  4  00 

.  3  50 

@  4  50 

2  50 

@3  00 

@ 

44 

.  37 

@ 

39 

ou 

IS 

@ 

70 

2  26  ®  2  75 
.  2  00  @  2  25 
1  90  @  2  12 
.  1  00  ®  1  75 
.  1  50  @  1  75 
08  @  15 

1  25  @  1  50 

1  00  @  1  50 
20  00  @25  00 

60  @  1  00 

2  00  @  3  50 
25  @  0  60 
75  @  1  25 


Okra,  bu .  1  50  @  2  00 

Onions— State  and  W’n.  100  lb.  bag -  1  75  @  2  12 

.  Orange  Co..  100  lb  bag  .  1  50  @  2  12 

Peppers.  Jersey,  bbl .  70  @  1  50 

Peas.  Virginia,  bu .  1  50  @  3  50 

Radishes,  100  bunches  . . .  75  @100 

String  Beans,  bu . LOO  @  1  50 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl  .  ...  65  @  75 

Hubbard,  lb .  1  00  @  1  25 

Egg  Plants.  Jersey,  bbl, .  75  @  1 12 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box .  25  @  75 

Turnips,  white,  bbl .  125  @  1  75 

Rutabaga  .  75  ®  1  12 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Chickens,  broilers  lb . 

.  14 

© 

15 

Fowls  . 

.  14 

@ 

15 

Roosters . 

11 

@ 

11* 

1  )ucks . 

15 

@ 

19 

Geese . 

12 

@ 

13 

Turkeys . 

@ 

17 

Guineas,  pair . 

65 

@ 

70 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  fresh  killed,  best  . 

.  20 

@ 

22 

Common  to  good . 

16 

© 

18 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 

.  25 

@ 

26 

Broilers,  common  to  good  . 

,  21 

@ 

23 

Roasters,  fancy . 

27 

@ 

2S 

Fowls . 

.  17 

@ 

20 

Squabs,  doz . 

.  100 

@  4  25 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1.  ton  . 

21  00 

@22  00 

Standard . 

.19  50 

@20  50 

No.  2 . 19  00  @20  00 

No.  3  . 15  00  @18  00 

Clover  mixed . 16  00  @18  00 

Straw.  Rye  . 19  00  @20  00 

Oat . 10  00  @1100 


MILLFEKD. 

Wheat  Rran,  ton . 

Middlings  . . . 

Red  Dog . . 

Corn  Meal . 

Linseed  Meal . 


,23  00  @24  50 
,27  00  @29  00 
30  00  @31  00 
.31  90  @32  00 
.32  00  @32  50 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Native  Steers .  6  60  @8  80 

Bulls .  4  50  @6  00 

Cows .  300  @600 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . .  9  00  @13  00 

Culls .  4  00  @7  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  3  00  @5  00 

Lambs .  7  00  @  S  25 

Hogs .  8  00  @  9  00 


GRAIN. 

VVbeat.  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  94*@ 

No.  2,  Red  .  96  ’@  .. 

No.  2.  Hard  Winter .  94*@ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  .  77  @  78 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  45  ©  47 

Rye  .  70  ®  71 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay: 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  48  @  55 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  40  @  45 

Ordinary  grades .  25  @  30 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  40  @  42 

Tub,  choice .  30  @  35 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb, . . .  30  @  32 

Fowls . .  22  @  25 

Peaches,  16  qt.  bkt .  1  00  @  1  25 

Plums.  81b.  bkt  .  25  @  40 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICKS. 

Butter,  nearby  creamery .  33  @  34 

Western  creamery  .  30  @  31 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery .  48  @  49 

Gathered  fresh .  35  @  42 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls .  20  @  21 

Roasters .  25  @  27 

Hay— No.  1 . 22  09  @23  00 

No.  2 . 20(0  @20  50 

No.  3 . 16  90  @17  90 

Stock  Hay . 14  90  @15  00 

Straw— Rye  . IS  90  @19  50 

Millfeed— Bran,  ton . 25  50  @26  75 

Middlings . 28  00  @30  00 

Mixed  Feed . 27  00  @29  90 

Gluten  . 31  00  @32  00 

Live  Stock— Milch  Cows . 50  00  @100  90 

Beef  Cows,  100  lbs  .  4  50  @  5  25 

Steers  .  7  25  @  9  00 

Calves,  190  lbs .  5  00  @  9  75 

Hogs,  100  lbs .  8  50  @9  00 


BUSINESS  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

During  the  eight  years,  1006-1913,  ex¬ 
pense  of  running  New  York  City  amount¬ 
ed  to  $1,258,142,213.54. 

Since  March  1  of  this  year  about  14,- 
345,000  hogs  were  packed  at  the  leading 
slaughterhouses  in  this  country. 

On  the  first  day  that  the  new  tariff 
was  in  effect  withdrawals  of  goods  at 
the  New  York  Custom  House  amounted 
to  $40,000,000,  duties  paid  being  $023,374. 

At  the  recent  Loudon  wool  auctions, 
greasy  wool  from*  Australia  brought  15 
to  28  cents ;  scoured,  30  to  45  cents ; 
New  Zealand,  greasy,  12  to  26  cents ; 
South  African,  greasy,  12  to  18  cents. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
has  upheld  the  Indiana  State  Board  of 
Health  in  its  enforcement  of  the  law 
making  it  a  crime  to  sell  food  containing 
benzoate  of  soda. 

Copper  production  in  this  country  dur¬ 
ing  September  amounted  to  131,401,229 
pounds,  or  about  4,380,000  pounds  per 
day. 

The  catch  of  menhaden  off  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  New  Jersey  coasts  has  been 
less  than  one-sixth  of  normal  this  year. 
This  fish  is  used  largely  in  the  oil  and 
fertilizer  industries. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  thus  far 
deposited  $30,408,000  in  Rational  banks 
for  crop  movement,  distributed  by  States 
as  follows :  Alabama,  $1,170.000 ;  Arkan¬ 
sas,  $600,000;  District  of  Columbia. 
$407.000 ;  Florida.  $702,000 :  Georgia, 
$1,622,000;  Kentucky,  $1. 570.0(H) ;  Louis¬ 
iana.  $3,275,000 :  Maryland,  $2,700,000; 
Mississippi,  $500,000;  North  Carolina, 
$1,250,000  ;  South  Carolina#  $1.500.000 ; 
Tennessee,  $2,145,000:  Texas,  $000,000; 
Virginia,  $850,000;  Colorado,  $350,000: 
Illinois,  $4,000,000;  Indiana,  $475,000; 
Kansas,  $100,000;  Minnesota,  $500,000; 
Missouri,  $4,125,000;  New  Mexico,  $50.- 
000;  Oklahoma,  $127,000;  Oregon.  $800,- 
000;  Pennsylvania,  $75,000;  Utah.  $125,- 
000;  Washington,  $400,000. 

Millers  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  ex¬ 
pecting  rather  large  shipments  of  wheat 
from  Russia  and  China,  owing  to  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  duty.  Neither  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  taxes  our  wheat.  Argentina  is  also 
said  to  be  considering  repeal  of  her  wheat 
duty,  so  that  free  shipments  may  be  made 
to  the  United  States.  There  will  be  no 
shipments  from  Canada  at  present,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  duty  they  impose. 


Pigs  Coughing. 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  hogs  and 
what  will  cure  them?  They  are  continu¬ 
ally  coughing  and  their  noses  are  run¬ 
ning  all  the  time,  the  same  as  when  a 
horse  has  the  distemper.  It  is  not  caused 
by  the  dust,  as  they  have  a  large  pen, 
and  have  plenty  of  grass  in  it.  w.  L. 

New  York. 


The  cough  no  doubt  is  due  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  lung  worms  (strongylus  para¬ 
doxus)  in  the  windpipe  and  air  passages 
of  the  lungs.  There  is  no  specific  rem¬ 
edy;  but  hogs  tend  to  withstand  the 
ravages  of  the  worms  if  generously  fed 
and  allowed  to  live  out  of  doors,  as  much 
as  possible.  The  worms  are  contracted 
on  old,  tainod  pastures  long  used  by 
swine  and  more  especially  on  such  pas¬ 
tures  as  are  low-lying  and  wet.  The 
worm  eggs  may  also  be  taken  in  from 
dirty  feeding  and  watering  troughs  and 
old,  filthy  yards.  Do  away  with  such 
conditions  so  far  as  possible.  Give  the 
pigs  turpentine  in  their  slop  for  three 
mornings  in  succession  and  gaain  the 
following  week.  Allow  one  teaspoonful 
for  each  80  pounds  of  body  weight  of 
pig.  The  turpentine  kills  some  of  the 
worms  which  are  free  in  the  intes¬ 
tines  and  intestinal  worms  of  other 
sorts.  Feed  the  most  nourishing  foods, 
including  Alfalfa  or  clover  or  rape,  rich 
slop  and  digester  tankage.  The  latter 
feed  should  form  10  per  cent  of  the  other 
feeds  in  the  slop  mixture.  a.  s.  a. 

Mange. 

I  have  a  bulldog  that  is  bothered  with 
mange,  first  started  about  three  weeks 
ago  by  dog  continuously  scratching  him¬ 
self.  A  small  sore  came,  hair  coming 
off.  He  is  now  covered  all  over  with 
these  sores  and  he  seems  to  be  in  nain, 
continually  scratching.  What  is  the  dis¬ 
ease  and  what  must  I  do?  v.  S.  B. 

Virginia. 

Have  the  dog  clipped ;  then  tub  and 
scrub  him  once  a  week  with  a  hot  1-100 
solution  of  coal  tar  diD  which  mav  be 
bought  at  the  drug  store.  Afterward  an- 
ply  daily  a  little  sulphur  ointment  to  the 
sores  and  if  scratching  uersists.  substi¬ 
tute  resinol  ointment  for  the  sulphur  oint¬ 
ment.  Let  him  live  an  outdoor  life,  so 
far  as  possible,  and  feed  one  small  meal 
each  night.  If  he  is  fat  give  him  a  dose 
of  epsom  salts  once  a  week,  as  a  phvsic. 
If  he  does  not  improve  under  this  simple 
treatment  it  will  be  well  to  have  him  ex¬ 
amined  by  a  local  graduate  veterinarian 
and  he  will  give  him  the  best  treatment 
for  the  exact  symptoms  he  finds  present. 
Real  parasitic  mange  is  an  obstinate  dis¬ 
ease  to  treat  so  that  it  always  is  best, 
whore  possible,  to  employ  local  expert 
assistance.  a.  s.  a. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  kuul  of  skill  with  hair  or  l'ur  oil. 
We  tan  and  finish  them  right  ;  make 
them  into  coats  (.for  men  aud  women), 
robes. rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  f  ur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  In 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  oh’  and  care  for 
hides:  how  and  when  we  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  j  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  Is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horso 
hides  and  calf  skins  ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


I 


RAW  FURS 


G.  I.  FOX,  279 
Seventh  Ave. 

N.  Y.  A  square 
deal,  liberal  as¬ 
sortment,  top 
prices.  Write 
lor  price  list. 


TRAPPING  PAYS  BIG 

if  you  know  the  inside  secrets  of  the 
business.  Fur  News  Magazine,  published 
monthly,  $1.00  a  year,  tells  all  about  trapping,  hunting,  raw 
fur*,  hunting  dogs,  guua,  naps,  camps,  and  all  pursuits  for  profit 
in  the  woods  aud  fields.  Lots  of  good  stories.  SPECIAL  OFFER. 
Send  Sue.  for  S  months’  trial  and  get  FREE  valuable  61-page 
Trappers  Guide.  Fl'R  NEWS  PUB.CO.,  To  W.  28rd  St., N'evr  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page.  :::::: 


Causes  run -down  health 


and  sickness . 

Scott’s  Emulsion  and  rest 
are  needed,  but  SCOTT’S 
EMULSION  is  more  im¬ 
portant  because  it  enriches 
the  blood,  nourishes  the 
nerves— builds  the  body  | 
and  restores  strength,  vigor 
immediate  energy 
without  interrupting 
daily  duties. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  drives  out 
colds  and  strengthens  the  lungs. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield.  N.  J.  12-157 


Cows  Love  Unicorn 


Ready  mixed  dairy  ration 

It  cuts  down  the 
amount  of  grain  used, 
lowers  the  cost. increases 
the  flow  of  milk  and 
pleases  the  cows. 
Unicorn  isn’t  a  single 

feed.  It  is  many  iu  one — 
so  FEED  IT  STRAIGHT 
and  stop  your  worryingand 
expense. 

Proof  of  the  strength  and 
efficiency  of  Unicorn  furn¬ 
ished  in  abundance  on 
application.  Write  today. 

~  CHAPIN  &  CO. 

Box  R,  Hammond,  Ind 


GUARANTEED 

ANALYSIS 

PROTEIN _ 26% 

FAT _ 6% 

CARBOHYDRATES  50% 
FIBRE _ 9% 


(J0WPEA  AND  SOYBEAN  HARVESTER  Cuts,  thrashes 
w  and  cleans  in  one  operation.  For  sale  cheap  for 
want  of  nse  WILLIAM  LERCH,  Supt.,  Scohey ville,  N.  J 


WANTED 

POULTRY,  FANCY  EGGS,  HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS,  APPLES, 
PEACHES  AND  ALL  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Top  Prices  for  Choice  Goods 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO .,  100  Murray  St. ,  New  York 

Wanted  Eggs.  Potatoes  and  Apples-8^^.1 

lars  and  lowest  cash  price.  H  W.  COBB,  Ridgewood,  N.  j. 


FARMERS  WANTED  ,1;; 

Homes  for  thousands.  Improved  farms  for  corn, 
small  grains  and  live  stock.  Dairy  farms  with  pure 
water,  clover,  timothy,  and  alfalfa,  Maps  and 
literature  telling  all  about  Minnesota  sent  free 
upon  application  to  FRED  D.  SHERMAN,  Commissioner 
Immigration,  Room  202,  State  Capital.  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

WANTED- HERDSMAN 

Single,  under  30,  able  and  willing  to  earn  Thirty -five 
dollars  a  month  and  board.  A  good  job  for  faithful 
worker,  poorone  for  loafer,  whiskey  drinker  or  wind 
jammer.  Steady  all-year  job.  Don't  repeat  ad.  nor 
answer  for  curiosity.  GLENFREW  FARM,  Sewickley,  Pa. 


WANT KD-Y onng  man  of  education  and 
”  refinement  who  wants  to  learn  the  19.41  liY 
and  POULTKY  BUSINESS  in  connection  with 
general  farming  by  the  actual  hard  work  of  the 
farm.  MERRITT  M.  CLARK,  Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 


HERDSMAN  WAHTEDt^T^^ 

lor  experience,].  hard- working  man;  wages  for  married  man,  $50, 
house  ami  usual  privileges.  Advancement  if  satisfactory.  Write 
particulars  to  H.  E.  BROPHY.  o.ld  West  140th  St..  Sew  York 


WANTED — Intelligent  young  man,  of  good  ch.tr- 
TT  acter,  TO  ASSIST  ON  POULTRY  AND 
FKUIT  FARM.  Good  opportunity  to  learn  poul¬ 
try  business  under  expert.  Advancement  if  prove 
efficient.  BIG  LOCUST  FARM.  Westfield,  New  jersey 


WANTED — WORKING  FARM  K  R-experi- 
**  enced  in  handling  dairy  cattle  and  fruit  trees, 
to  take  charge  of  farm  in  Maryland  on  April  1, 
1914.  Apply  by  letter  to  FARMER,  Room  1401.  Penna. 
Building,  15th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


SKUNK 


WE  PAY  TOP  PRICKS  FOR  SKUNK. 
MINK,  MUSKRAT.  AND  ALL  RAW  FURS. 

Price  list  free.  M .  J.  Jewett  & 
Sons,  Redwood,  N.Y.  Dept.  29. 


SKUNKS 


and  all  other  furs  will  be  high  this  season.  I  trapped 
from  1890  to  1899,  the  year  1  started  in  business,  and 
I  know  the  hardships  a  trapper  lias  to  go  through  to 
be  successful.  Why  not  ship  your  furs  this  season 
to  a  man  who  understands  the  business  from  the 
trap  line  to  the  finished  garment.  1  am  that  man, 
and  I  want  you  to  have  my  price. .sts  which  contain 
reliable  information  and  quotations  that  any  man 
can  understand  at  a  glance.  JAS.  P  ELLII,  39-41  Mill 
St.,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Formerly  137-139  W.  29th  St.,  N.  Y. 


GET  READY  FOR  THE 

Raw  Fur  Season 


Moil  us  a  postal  with  your  name  and 
address  NOW  and  we  will  keep  von 

posted  on  the  RAW  FUR  MARKET. 

A.  Suskind  &  Co.,  159  W.  24th  St.,  New  York  City 


WANTED— To  care  for  gentleman's  country  estate; 
*•  30,  married,  reliable.  Life  experience  in  farming 
and  gardening.  Can  care  for  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
etc.  First-class  references.  B.  S.,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


U  X  NAG  Ell  OF  RAILROAD  DEMONSTKA- 
™  TION  FARM  would  like  position.  Best  of 
reference*.  Address  Box  T.  ltnral  New-Yorker 


HUNTERS -TRAPPERS 

If  you  want  an  ideal  lamp  for  night  fishing,  trap¬ 
ping,  hunting  or  for  work  about  farm  or  machin¬ 
ery,  send  to-day  for  a 


Baldwin  Lamp 

Projects 1 1  candle  poi7er  light  150  feet. 
Burns  Acetylene  Gas.  Weight  6  o«. 
Height  3^  in.  Can  be  earned  in  hand 
or  worn  on  cap  or  belt,  leaving  t>oia 
b an«is  free.  No  oil,  aoot  or  glass.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe  and  simple.  Fifty  hours 
bright  light  costs  ‘25c.  Useful  as  well 
during  Automobile  repairing.  Catalogue 
free  and  instructive  booklet,  ’‘Knots and 
How  to  Tie  Them0  mailed  on  request. 

At  all  dealers  or  by  JOHN  SIMMONS  CO. 
mail  prepaid  -  $  1 .00  ]  48  Leonard  St.  New  York  City 


m 


90% 
of  All 
Fine 


FURS 


worn  in  the  United  States  are  manufac¬ 
tured  in  New  York,  the  world's  best  mar¬ 
ket.  Send  for  price  list  and  ship  to 

M.  F.  Pfaelzer  &  Co., 

U9  W.  ‘29th  St.  (Desk  22),  New  York  City. 
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With  Gray  &  Davis 
electric  starter  and 
generator 


Completely  equipped 
f.  0.  h.  Tol  « 


down! 


Value 


The  motor  is  more  powerful.  It  has  been  in¬ 
creased  to  35  horsepower. 

But  the  price  is  lower  than  ever. 

The  tires  are  larger — 33  x  4  in.  Q.  D. 

But  the  price  is  lower  than  ever. 

The  equipment  includes  such  costly  additions 
as  electric  lights  all  around-— head,  side  and  tail  • 
even  under  the  dash. 

But  the  price  is  lower  than  ever . 

The  body  is  designed  with  full  cowl  dash  and 
finished  in  Brewster  green  with  lighter  green  strip¬ 
ing  and  trimmed  in  polished  nickel  and  aluminum. 

But  the  price  is  lower  than  ever. 

Then  there  are  Timken  bearings;  a  $40  jew¬ 
eled  Stewart  Speedometer  (set  so  that  it.  can  be 
read  from  the  driver’s  seat)  an  electric  horn, 
deeper  upholstery,  and  an  18-inch  steering  wheel. 

But  the  price  is  lower  than  ever. 

And  so  we  could  go  on,  almost  indefinitely, 
giving  new  additional  features — new  value  in¬ 
creases — one  after  the  other. 

You  had  better  see  this  car  before  you  buy. 
Any  one  of  our  dealers  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
full  details  and  a  thorough  demonstration.. 

There  is  an  Overland  dealer  right  in  your 
town.  Look  him  up  today.  We  advise  prompt 
action  for  in  seven  days  after  our  1914  announce¬ 
ment  we  had  immediate  shipping  orders  for  over 
5,000  cars. 


THE  infinite  advantages  and  manifest  econ¬ 
omies  of  large,  unrestricted  automobile  pro¬ 
duction  must  be  clear  and  evident  even  to 
those  who  have  neither  experience  nor  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  governs,  controls  and  limits  a  manu¬ 
facturing  institution.  It  is  a  certain  and  established 
fact  that  the  largest  automobile  producer  can 
readily  get  his  manufacturing  costs  far  below  the 
“average”  and  thus  undersell  the#“market.” 

Each  year  Overland  value  has  increased — 
Each  year  Overland  prices  have  decreased — 
Each  year  the  Overland  output  has  been  en¬ 
larged — and  it  is  the  greater  production  that  makes 
feasible  an  increased  car  value  at  a  reduced  price . 

Our  output  for  1914  is  50,000  cars,  which  is 
the  world’s  largest  production  on  this  type  of  car. 

And  every  Overland  value  increase  is  just  as 
visible,  just  as  conspicuous  and  just  as  actual  as 
the  material  reduction  of  our  selling  price.  While 
other  manufacturers  refer  you  to  more  comfort, 
more  grace,  sweeter  running  motors  and  other 
invisible  and  more  or  less  imaginary  incidentals,  we 
give  you  in  addition  to  more  comfort,  grace  and  beauty, 
increased  value  that  is  substantial  and  tangible. 

Look  at  the  newest  Overland. 

The  wheelbase  has  been  increased  to  114 
inches. 

But  the  price  is  lower  than  ever. 


Handsome  1914  Catalogue  on  request.  Please  address  Dept.  127 


The  Willy s-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Electric  head,  side 
tail  and  dash  lights 

Storage  battery 
35  Horsepower  motor 
114-inch  wheelbase 
Timken  bearings 
Splitdorf  magneto 
Model  R  Schebler 
carburetor 

Three-quarter  floating 
rear  axle 
33x4  Q.  D.  tires 
Cowl  dash 


Brewster  green  body 
with  light  green  striping, 
nickel  and  aluminum 
trimmings 
Deeper  upholstery 
Mohair  top,  curtains 
and  boot 
Clear-vision 
windshield 
Stewart  speedometer 
Electric  horn 
Flush  U  doors  with 
concealed  hinges 
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THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  COW. 

Fair  Statement  for  the  Black  and  White. 

The  “best  cow”  belongs  to  so  many  different 
breeds  that  it  would  be  a  bold  man  or  a  strong 
partisan  who  would  venture  to  assign  her  to  any 
one  of  them.  It  would  be  equally  difficult  to  say 
\\  liich  breed  furnishes  the  most  comely  specimens 
of  bovine  beauty,  for  personal  predilections  enter 
largely  into  the  estimates  of  comparative  values, 
and  tastes  differ  in  the  matter  of  looks.  I  think 
(hat  it  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  up  to  at  least 
comparatively  recent  times  in  this  country,  the  men¬ 
tion  of  purebred  cattle  would  have  brought  to  most 
(he  vision  of  graceful  Jerseys  or  sturdy  Short-horns. 
To  many,  it  would  do  so  yet,  but  another  breed  is 
now  competing  for  popular  favor,  and  in  many 
places  the  dairy  landscape  is  being  done  over  in 
(he  black  and  white  of  the  IIolstein-Friesian  cow. 

Away  back  in  the 
mists  of  antiquity  the 
ancient  Friesians  and 
North  Hollanders  oc¬ 
cupying  that  portion  of 
the  Netherlands  border¬ 
ing  upon  the  North  Sea 
were  keeping  cattle,  and 
the  lineal  descendants 
of  those  cattle  are  still 
bred  by  the  Hollanders 
of  to-day.  They  are  not 
now  confined  to  Hol¬ 
land,  however,  but  are 
spread  over  the  civil¬ 
ized  world,  carrying 
with  them  the  name 
and  fame  of  their  Dutch 
ancestry.  Though  the 
rich,  low  pastures  of 
Holland  are  limited  in 
area,  and  their  cattle 
comparatively  few  in 
number,  that  country 
has  long  been  a  heavy 
exporter  of  butter  and 
cheese,  showing  that  in 
the  skilled  hands  of  the 
Dutch  their  cattle  have 
been  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  productivity. 

Not  only  has  the  yield 
of  the  Hoi  steins,  as  they  ST 

are  popularly  called, 

Im'i'ii  greatly  increased  through  these  long  cen¬ 
turies  of  breeding,  but  their  type  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  fixed  so  that  wherever  they  go  they  carry 
with  them  their  own  dominant  characteristics  and 

impress  them  upon  other  cattle  with  which  they 
mix. 

Conditions  upon  American  dairy  farms  have 
changed  radically  within  a  few  years,  and  farm 
Matter  making  has  taken  a  subordinate  place  in 
•biiry  industry.  rrhe  great  cities  of  the  Eastern 
Elates  are  calling  for  more  and  more  whole  milk, 
mid  the  sources  of  their  supply  are  being  continually 
“xtended.  This  movement  places  an  increasing 
number  of  farmers  each  year  in  the  market  milk 
"lies.  With  the  decline  of  home  butter-making  and 
l,)e  extension  of  the  market  for  whole  milk,  it  is 
1,1  natural  that  there  should  be  an  increasing  de- 
“mnd  for  heavy  producing  cows  and  that  compar¬ 
atively  little  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  per- 
•  outage  of  butter  fat'  in  the  milk,  so  long  as  this 
1  s  not  tall  below  reasonable  requirements.  No 
<>ne  'vould  claim  for  the  Holsteins  that  their  milk 


excels  in  richness,  but.  on  the  other  hand,  no  one 
can  deny  that,  as  a  breed,  they  have  no  equals  in 
the  production  of  large  amounts  of  milk  of  medium 
grade,  so  far  as  butter  fat  is  concerned.  It  is  by 
'  irtue  of  this  ability  to  produce  a  great  quantity  of 
milk  in  a  given  time  that  the  Holsteins  have  ac¬ 
quired  all  records,  even  to  that  of  butter  produc¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  contention  of  Holstein  breeders  that 
by  reason  of  this  smaller  amount  of  butter  fat  and 
its  existence  in  a  finer  state  of  subdivision,  more 
intimately  mixed  with  the  fluids,  Holstein  milk  is 
superior  to  richer  milk  as  a  human  food,  particularly 
for  babies  and  young  children.  There  is  doubtless 
something  in  this  contention,  and  it  has  even  been 
found  that  some  individuals  of  breeds  noted  for 
their  high  production  of  butter  fat  produce  milk 
too  rich  for  their  own  young.  When  it  comes  to 
separating  the  butter  fat  from  the  milk,  in  the  shape 
of  cream,  and  breaking  up  these  globules  in  the 
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churn,  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  other  breeds 
have  compensating  advantages,  however.  Nature  is 
sometimes  lavish  in  her  generosity,  but  she  seldom 
bestows  all  her  favors  upon  one  child. 

As  has  been  said  in  another  connection,  farmers 
have  a  business  sense  which  quickly  leads  them  to 
produce  the  grade  of  product  for  which  they  can 
obtain  the  largest  margin  of  profit.  If  one  breed 
of  cattle  will  excel  another  in  the  production  of  a 
marketable  commodity,  without  an  offsetting  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  production,  that  breed  will 
gradually,  but  surely,  supplant  the  other  in  those 
districts  where  that  commodity  is  the  chief  source 
of  income.  This  is  not  equivalent  to  saying  that 
Holsteins  are  superior  to  all  other  breeds,  for  in 
some  points  others  excel  them,  and  for  some  dairy¬ 
men  these  other  points  may  bo  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance.  It  does  account,  however,  for  the  fact 
in  the  great  milk  shipping  districts  of  our  country 
the  black  and  white  cattle,  with  their  huge  frames, 
their  immense  udders,  and  their  unrivalled  capacity 
for  turning  great  quantities  of  roughage  into  milk. 


are  displacing  smaller  breeds  upon  large  dairy 
farms  and  compelling  them  to  find  their  places  upon 
those  farms  where  special  conditions  give  them  the 
advantage  which  their  peculiar  merits  warrant. 

The  one  great  feature  in  which  Holsteins  excel  is 
as  has  already  been  said,  the  production  of  milk. 
This  capacity  for  production  in  some  individuals  of 
that  breed  has  been  phenomenal,  and  would,  indeed, 
be  almost  unbelievable  were  it  not  for  undisputed 
official  tests.  Over  100  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  for 
a  hundred  days  in  succession,  were  given  by  one 
Holstein  cow  tested  by  the  Massachusetts  Experi¬ 
ment  Station :  another  cow  made  over  40  pounds  of 
butter  in  one  week.  These  enormous  yields  are  in¬ 
teresting  as  showing  the  possibilities  of  production, 
but  they  bear  little  relation  to  the  results  obtained 
in  the  average  dairy  under  ordinary  conditions. 
Good  Holstein  cows,  prc  perly  fed  and  cared  for, 
should  each  give  from  40  to  50  pounds  of  milk  per 

day,  or  from  8,000  to 
10.000  pounds  in  their 
milking  year,  and  this 
milk  should  contain 
close  to  3.5  percent  of 
butter  fat.  Where  but¬ 
ter  is'  made  the  skim- 
milk  is  a  valuable  asset, 
and  in  the  production  of 
this  Holsteins  again  ex¬ 
cel,  of  course.  Mature 
Holsteins  weigh  from 
1,000  to  1,500  pounds 
each,  and  it  is  not  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  that 
they  can  be  fed,  and 
their  milk  (low  sus¬ 
tained,  on  the  same  ra¬ 
tions  that  would  sup¬ 
port  a  Jersey  or  other 
cow  of  smaller  type. 
With  the  dairymen, 
however,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  how  much 
a  cow  eats,  but  of  how 
economically  she  con¬ 
verts  her  food  into  milk. 
No  one  questions  the 
ability  of  Holsteins  to 
do  this  to  advantage, 
and  so,  with  a  good  in¬ 
dividual,  the  more  she 

iqo 

eats  the  better.  Dainty 
cows  are  seldom  large 
producers;  but  the  Holsteins  are  not  dainty;  30  to 
40  pounds  of  silage.  10  to  15  pounds  of  hay,  and  S 
to  12  pounds  of  grain  are  easily  consumed  by  the 
average  Holstein,  in  full  flow  of  milk,  in  one  day. 

A  breeder  of  Jerseys  once  said  that  his  only  ob¬ 
jection  to  them  was  the  difficulty  lie  had  in  keeping 
the  cat  from  catching  the  young  calves.  No  such 
objection  could  hold  against  the  Holsteins;  their 
calves  are  large,  big  of  bone,  and  usually  thrifty. 
They  are  easily  reared,  and  with  reasonable  care, 
may  be  kept  growing  without  a  break  up  to  maturity. 
They  thrive  on  skim-milk  and  quickly  become  able 
to  eat  and  make  good  use  of  grain  and  roughage. 
Their  large  size  makes  them  valuable  for  veal ;  a 
consideration  not  to  be  despised  nowadays.  It  would 
be  folly  to  disparage  the  other  well-known  and  val¬ 
uable  dairy  breeds  in  an  attempt  to  magnify  the 
Holsteins.  All  these  breeds  have  their  advantages 
and  their  place  in  farm  economy.  The  writer  con¬ 
fesses  (o  an  almost  overwhelming  desire  to  put  a 
beautiful  Kerry  cow  that  he  recently  saw  at  a  State 
fair  into  his  pocket,  and  to  carry  her  home  with 
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him.  A  wise  farmer  will  study  the  different  breeds 
to  learn  what  particular  advantages  each  can  offer, 
and  then,  with  a  knowledge  of  his  own  conditions, 
and  the  requirements  of  his  market,  he  will  choose 
the  one  that  seems  likely  to  be  most  valuable  upon 
his  own  farm.  In  doing  this  he  should  carefully 
consider  the  advantages  of  community  breeding, 
however,  and  he  may  well  sometimes  give  up  some 
of  his  own  preferences  for  the  sake  of  joining  his 
neighbors  in  the  general  choice.  Where  a  com- 
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ni unity  is  substantially  united  upon  one  breed,  it 
is  possible  to  co-operate  in  securing  males  of  im¬ 
proved  breeding  and  thus  vastly  improve  the  herds 
of  all,  without  excessive  cost  to  anyone.  Such  com¬ 
munities  also  attract  buyers  of  the  breed  generally 
kept,  and  thus  enhance  prices  and  opportunities  to 
profitably  dispose  of  surplus  stock.  m.  b.  dean. 

GARBAGE  BURNERS. 

The  disposal  of  garbage,  where  no  compost  heap  is 
available,  is  a  troublesome  matter.  Burning  is  the 
most  satisfactory  plan.  Figs.  434  and  435  show  two 
types  of  concrete  stoves  that  may  be  built  anywhere 
and  are  weather-proof. 

To  build  a  garbage  burner  of  the  type  shown  in 
Fig.  435.  dig  out  the  dirt  to  the  depth  of  six  inches. 
For  forms  choose  two  barrels,  one  of  which  will  set 
within  the  other  with  a  clearance  on  all  sides  of 
six  inches.  Adjust  the  height  by  cutting  off  their 
butts.  Make  an  opening  through  which  a  metal 
ash-box  can  be  inserted  or  over  which  an  iron  door 
can  be  hung.  Fill  the  foundation  hole  and  the  forms 
with  1:2:4  concrete.  Remove  the  outside  form 
after  two  weeks.  The  fire  will  later  take  care  of 
the  inner  form.  After  three  weeks  the  burner  may 
be  used.  This  furnace  is  a  cone-shaped  structure 
5  feet  in  diameter,  4  feet  high  with  S-inch  walls  and 
24-inch  screened  openings.  The  fire-box  or  ash-box 
is  12  by  14  inches. 

The  other  burner  consists  of  an  old  grate,  a  sec¬ 
ond-hand  iron  door  and  a  length  of  terracotta  drain 
pipe  for  a  chimney  or  pipe.  It  is  cheap  and  will  last 
forever.  As  in  the  case  of  the  first  burner  described, 
it  may  he  constructed  with  a  flat  top  and  opening 
therein  for  a  large  cooking  kettle.  With  the  front 
door  and  grate  at  a  higher  level  it  would  make  an 
excellent  outdoor  grill  for  a  permanent  camp  or 
country  estate. _ 

THE  LEGHORN  vs.  THE  RED. 

You  say  on  page  1066:  “Mr.  Sweet  is  correct  in 
saying  that  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  prepared  to  give  the  Red 
hen  a  fail1  showing.”  This  is  more  than  can  l>e  said 
for  Mr.  Sweet  and  the  Leghorns.  So  the  Reds  can 
be  kept  out  of  the  farmer’s  garden  with  a  two-foot 
fence,  and  the  Leghorns  scale  10-foot  fences  to  get 
into  the  same  kind  of  a  place!  Now  about  the 
fences.  It  is  one  thing  lo  fence  in  chickens  and 
quite  another  to  fence  them  out,  the  latter  being 
much  the  easier.  1  have  successfully  fenced  range 
Leghorns  out  of  a  garden  with  a  four-foot  fence,  and 
I  have  failed  to  fence  in  Red  pullets  successfully 
with  a  four-foot  fence.  I  fence  in  Leghorn  hens, 
thousands  in  numbers,  by  an  eight-foot  fence,  and 
have  never  know  one  to  fly  out. 

Now  as  to  the  reason  why  the  White  Leghorn  is 
kept  by  the  egg  farmers  instead  of  Reds.  1  will  re¬ 
late  my  experience.  My  main  laying-house  holds 
2,000  pullets.  One  year  I  raised  1,100  Red  pullets 
;*nd  900  Leghorn  pullets,  and  placed  them  in  this 
house,  the  1,100  Reds  occupying  11  pens  at  one  end, 
the  900  Leghorns  the  nine  at  the  other  end.  During 
the  Fall,  Winter,  Spring  and  Summer  the  900  Leg¬ 
horns  laid  more  eggs  than  the  1,100  Reds  every  day, 
and  one  day  a  margin  of  200  eggs;  500  of  the  Reds 
wanted  to  sit  at  the  same  time.  We  had  to  use  all 
(he  poultry  and  fruit  crates  on  the  place,  and  all 
we  could  get  for  miles  around.  They  almost  drove 
us  all  crazy.  What  kind  of  pullets  do  you  think 
filled  that  house  the  next  year  and  every  succeeding 
yea  r  ? — Leghorns. 

The  Reds  are  good  stock.  I  have  kept  them 
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in  large  numbers,  as  I  have  also  the  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  and  know  their  good  qualities.  But 
they  are  uo  better  layers  than  the  White  Rocks,  and 
are  much  more  given  to  sitting.  I  changed  from 
the  White  Rocks  to  the  Reds  to  get  a  more  com¬ 
pact  broiler  at  two  pounds.  With  the  strain  of 
White  Rocks  1  was  then  breeding,  at  two  pounds 
the  broilers  had  too  much  frame  and  not  enough 
meat,  hut  aside  from  this  advantage  of  the  Reds,  in 
my  experience  the  Whites  I  bred  were  better  than 
the  Reds  I  bred,  and  were  1  looking  for  a  general- 
purpose  fowl,  to  keep  in  considerable  numbers,  I 
would  prefer  the  White  Rocks  to  the  Reds. 

For  egg  production  the  breed  required  is  the  one 
that  can  produce  the  greatest  returns  for  the  least 
outlay,  and  my  experience,  limited  to  the  White 
Rocks,  the  Reds,  the  Anconas  and  the  Leghorns,  and 
such  observation  as  I  have  made  of  other  breeds, 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
are,  as  economical  egg  producers,  in  advance  of  any 
other  breed  to-day.  The  warning  by  Mr.  Sweet  to 
general  farmers  against  “rushing  into  Leghorns” 
is  a  false  note,  as  many  of  them  are  rushing  in  for 
the  great  good  they  see  in  them. 

Of  the  five  that  I  picked  at  random  from  a  flock 
of  1.800,  for  the  first  egg-laying  contest,  three  laid 
200  each  and  better,  the  best  one  of  the  three  made 
a  record  of  252  and  took  third  place  in  the  race. 
She  won  a  $50  silver  cup  offered  by  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Society  for  the  most  profitable  hen 
from  Connecticut  in  the  contest  and  laid  18  eggs  in 
November  after  being  returned  from  the  contest, 
making  a  total  of  270  from  the  time  she  commenced 
to  lay,  November  S,  1911,  till  she  quit  to^moult  De¬ 
cember  1,  1912. 

I  believe  that  the  American  Leghorns  can  he 
bred  along  the  lines  suggested  by  Dr.  Raymond 
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Pearl’s  experiments  to  the  same  degree  of  uniform 
excellence  as  the  English  Leghorns  now  making  such 
great  records  in  this  Western  Hemisphere.  These 
Englishmen  are  teaching  us  that  not  only  can  Leg¬ 
horns  be  bred  to  lay,  hut  that  a  breed  of  our  own 
make,  the  Wyandottes,  can  likewise  be  bred  to  lay. 
We  must  eventually  beat  out  the  English.  We  al¬ 
ways  have,  and  the  egg-laying  contests  must  furnish 
no  exception,  but  with  what  breed  will  our  final 
triumph  over  our  English  cousins  he  celebrated? 

Connecticut.  fred'k  m.  peasley. 

Reply  by  Mr.  Sweet. 

The  fence  around  my  garden  is  of  two-foot  wire 
on  an  even-up  board.  You  can  straddle  right  over 
it  almost  anywhere,  yet  I  have  never  seen  but  one 
of  my  Reds  go  over  it.  old  or  young,  from  inside  or 
outside,  (Fall  and  Winter  we  have  the  gate  open). 
I  have  every  strain  of  Reds  that  is  in  the  lead  at 
S  to  its  or  Mountain  Grove  this  year,  and  all  but 
one  of  last  year’s  leaders.  Thus  a  two  or  three- 
foot  fence,  been  there  two  years,  l(i  strains  of 
Reds,  never  but  one  gone  over  it. 

On  account  of  the  males,  I  use  three-foot  wire 
between  breeding  pens  and  a  wider  bottom  hoard, 
making  a  four-foot  fence.  Mr.  Peasley  says  he 
uses  an  eight-foot  fence  for  Leghorns.  That  is  not 
only  double  the  wire,  double  the  work,  double  the 
posts  hut  ever  so  much  more  danger  of  an  eight- 
foot  fence  getting  tired  and  wanting  to  lie  down. 
But,  1  don't  see  that  this  matter  of  height  of  fences 
lias  anything  to  do  with  the  case.  The  point  is  that 
the  Leghorn  doesn’t  fit  in  well  with  the  general 
farmer’s  diversity  of  crops.  He  wants  a  hen  that 
will  forage  and  live  largely  on  the  waste  products 
of  his  place, — his  place,  not  on  places  half  a  mile 
from  home!  On  the  other  hand  the  egg  specialist 
does  not  want  the  Reds  or  any  other  sitting  breed. 
Their  broodiness  is  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  this 
man,  while  it  is  just  what  the  farmer  wants 

c.  T.  SWEET. 


AN  OHIO  MANURE  SHED. 

A  manure  shed  24  feet  wide  by  64  feet  long  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  dairy  barn  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  the  shed  being  located  at  the  side  of  the 
barn  and  about  40  feet  distant,  so  that  its  odors  are 
not  carried  into  the  barn,  the  manure  being  con¬ 
veyed  to  it  by  trolley  carriers.  One  end  of  the  shed 
is  open,  and  the  other  is  closed  with  a  large  door, 
through  which  teams  can  be  driven  in  emptying  the 
shed.  The  foundation  is  about  2%  feet  high,  and 
the  floor  is  level  with  the  ground.  Under  some 
circumstances  it  would  be  better  to  excavate  a  pit 
two  or  three  feet  deep,  with  sloping  ends,  the  floor 
to  he  concreted  and  the  exit  end  roughened  to  pre¬ 
vent  horses  slipping,  on  it  in  hauling  out  the  load. 

This  shed  is  found  sufficient  for  the  equivalent  of 
about  100  cows  during  half  the  year.  It  is  kept 
open  so  that  the  cattle  can  pass  through  it  and  thus 
keep  the  manure  compacted.  Cisterns  were  provided 
for  the  liquid  excrement  in  the  original  construction 
of  this  barn,  but  these  have  been  abandoned,  as  it 
is  found  better  to  keep  the  liquid  and  solid  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  together,  both  because  the  liquid  por¬ 
tion  is  needed  to  prevent  the  drying  out  of  the  man¬ 
ure,  which  results  in  what  is  known  as  “firefanging,” 
and  because  the  phosphorus  of  the  excrement  is 
chiefly  found  in  the  solid  portion,  the  nitrogen  and 
potassium  being  chiefly  excreted  In  the  liquid.  At 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  a  combination  of  ni¬ 
trogen  and  potassium,  costing  $21,  has  produced  in¬ 
crease  to  the  value  of  $11,  hut  when  phosphorus, 
costing  $2.50,  has  been  added  to  the  mixture  of  nitro¬ 
gen  and  potassium  the  increase  has  risen  to  $39  in 
value,  as  a  19-year  average,  the  phosphorus  making 
a  difference  of  $28  in  value,  when  combined  with 
nitrogen  and  potassium,  although  the  increase  from 
the  same  quantity  of  phosphorus,  when  used  alone, 
has  amounted  to  hut  $17. 

Further  experiments  have  shown  that  even  the  en¬ 
tire  manure  is  deficient  in  phosphorus,  as  would  be 
expected  from  the  fact  that  the  animals  producing 
the  manure  have  taken  out  of  their  feed  the  phos¬ 
phorus  required  to  build  their  skeletons  or  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  milk,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  manure 
has  been  greatly  increased  by  reinforcing  it  during 
accumulation  with  carriers  of  phosphorus. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station.  ctias.  e.  tiiorne. 

A  CANADIAN  FEEDING  CART. 

The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  436  is  taken  from  a 
bulletin  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture, 
entitled  “Milk  Production  in  Canada.”  This  is  an 
excellent  volume,  giving  in  much  detail  the  whole 
story  of  milk  production  from  the  cow  through  the 
barn  and  dairy  house  to  the  feed.  The  feed  cart 
here  shown  is  used  on  a  good  many  Canadian  farms. 
As  will  be  seen,  the  cart  is  on  three  wheels,  so  that 
it ’can  be  pushed  readily  down  the  alley.  There  are 
two  compartments,  one  for  the  regular  mixed  grain 
ration,  and  the  other  for  cotton-seed  meal,  oil  meal, 
or  any  other  feed  needed  to  give  a  stronger  ration. 
Then  hanging  from  a  stout  upright  is  a  spring  bal¬ 
ance  or  scale,  so  that  the  ration  for  each  animal 
can  l>e  quickly  weighed.  It  is  easy  therefore  to  use 
this  cart  along  in  front  of  the  cow  and  quickly 
weigh  out  the  exact  portion  for  each.  As  is  well 
known  the  modern  system  of  accurate  feeding  means 
adapting  the  ration  to  each  cow’s  taste  or  condition. 


A  CANADIAN  FEEDING  CART.  Fig.  436. 

For  instance,  there  will  lie  a  number  of  fresh  cows, 
heavy  in  milk,  who  can  make  good  use  of  strong 
food  like  cotton  seed  or  oil  meal,  while  others  close 
by  them,  giving  less  milk,  and  further  along  in  lacta¬ 
tion,  would  not  require  so  much.  With  this  cart  the 
feeder  can  quickly  weigh  out  enough  of  the  regular 
mixture,  and  then  throw  in  enough  of  the  stronger 
grain  to  give  what  each  particular  cow  requires.  A 
box  of  salt  or  of  charcoal  can  also  be  carried  in  this 
cart  and  fed  out  as  required. 
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A  PARASITE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Last  week  we  referred  to  a  parasite  reported  in  the 
daily  papers  as  feeding  upon  San  .Tose  scale.  The 
following  statement  regarding  this  insect  is  made  by 
Dr.  II.  A.  Surface,  State  Zoologist  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  such  statements  are  quite 
likely  to  be  overdrawn  by  enterprising  reporters, 
hut  in  this  case  I  can  assure  you  that  the  facts  have 
not  been  overstated.  We  have  bred  in  this  office 


THE  NEW  SCALE' PARASITE  (Much  Enlarged). 

Fig.  437. 


three  or  four  species  of  enemies  of  the  San  .Tose 
scale,  which  are  small  internal  Ilymenopterous  par¬ 
asites  feeding  in  the  soft  tissue  beneath  the  scale, 
and  have  bred  them  by  the  thousands.  One  or  two 
of  them  are  named  and  well-known  species,  but  the 
others  may  he  entirely  new.  One  is  the  well-known 
Aplielinus  fuscipennis,  belonging  _  to  the  family 
Clialcididte.  All  of  them  are  Ilymenopterous  para¬ 
sites,  so  small  as  to  be  merely  perceptible  by  the 
unaided  eye.  The  entire  insect  is  not  larger  than 
the  period  in  ordinary  print.  When  magnified  they 
are  found  to  have  four  wings,  and  in  general  ap¬ 
pearance  look  not  unlike  a  bumble-bee. 

For  three  or  four  years  I  and  my  inspectors  have 
been  working  on  this  subject,  having  first  found 
them  effectively  destroying  the  scale  in  Chester 
county.  Then  we  at  once  brought  them  to  the  office 
here  and  bred  and  reared  them,  and  have  been 
working  on  them  since,  sending  them  to  infested 
orchards  in  different  counties  of  this  State,  and 
different  States  of  the  Union.  We  have  mapped 
their  area  of  spread  as  they  gradually  move  over  the 
State.  We  find  that  they  now  reach  northward  to 
Watsontown,  about  half  way  between  Sunbury  and 
Williamsport,  and  westward  along  the  Pennsylvania 
lines  to  Lewistown.  east  of  Huntingdon.  In  the 
counties  of  Franklin,  Adams,  York,  Cumberland, 
Lancaster,  Dauphin,  Chester,  Berks  and  Montgom¬ 
ery,  they  have  done  wonderful  work  in  cleaning  up 
the  San  Jose  scale.  Thousands  of  orchards  in  these 
counties  are*  now  so  free  from  scale  that  our  in¬ 
spectors  find  none  whatever  alive.  Orchards  that 
have  never  been  sprayed,  and  were  dying,  are  sud¬ 
denly  taking  a  new  lease  on  life,  and  show  abso¬ 
lutely  no  scale  alive  at  present,  although  plenty  of 
old  and  parasitized  scales  are  found  on  the  old  wood. 
1'his  is  enough  to  show  whether  this  disappearance 
of  the  scale  is  due  to  weather  conditions  or  to  the 
parasites.  Recently  an  editor  of  an  agricultural 
PH  per  appeared  to  ridicule  the  entire  subject,  and 
claimed  that  "practical  fruit  growers”  say  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  scale  is  due  to  adverse  weather. 
A  by  has  not  such  weather  come  sooner  during  the 
past  20  years,  and  why  did  such  mild  weather  as  last 
Winter  kill  the  scale?  Plainly  the  parasites  did  the 
work.  Certain  nurseries  that  were  badly  infested 
two  years  ago  are  now  so  clean  that  we  cannot  find 
any  living  scale  in  them. 

These  parasites  destroy  the  scale  by  feeding  in 
the  soft  bodies  of  the  scale  insects  as  larvae  or  mag¬ 
gots,  one  parasite  in  each  scale  insect.  When  it  com¬ 
pletes  its  growth  it  transforms  into  a  chrysalis  or 
pupa,  rests  awhile  as  do  all  insects  with  complete 
metamorphosis,  and  then  transforms  into  the  winged 
or  adult  form,  and  bores  out  through  the  scale. 
They  then  fly  and  mate  and  seek  other  scale  insects, 
in  the  bodies  of  which  they  deposit  their  eggs  to 
continue  the  next  brood  or  generation.  There  are 
several  broods  per  year.  We  have  not  found  any 
evidence  that  they  are  in  turn  parasitized,  but  they 
are  kept  in  check  naturally  by  the  scarcity  of  their 
own  food.  When  they  destroy  the  scale  they  become 
reduced  in  numbers,  as  do  parasites  of  other  in¬ 
sects.  They  will  not  turn  their  attention  to  the 
plants  nor  fruits,  but  most  of  them  will  perish.  We 
have  proved  that  they  feed  on  the  San  Jose  scale 
and  the  Rose  scale,  and  their  hosts  are  probably 
confined  to  the  smaller  species  of  scale  insects.  We 
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have  known  and  bred  them  for  years,  and  have 
bred  them  by  the  thousands.  Another  person,  who 
was  temporarily  in  our  employ,  working  under  my 
directions,  bred  two  specimens,  and  having  thought 
his  work  was  original,  rushed  into  newspaper  print 
during  the  past  two  weeks,  to  a  remarkable  extent, 
trying  to  claim  credit  for  everything.  He  obtained 
nothing  but  a  species  that  is  well  known,  and  was 
described  many  years  ago,  and,  of  course,  did  noth¬ 
ing  toward  making  the  work  practical. 

I  consider  this  the  greatest  horticultural  event  of 
the  entire  season,  and  it  will  prove  to  be  something 
of  tremendous  importance  in  other  parts  of  this 
State,  and  in  other  States  within  the  next  few 
years.  As  an  outcome  of  this  work,  we  can  now 
say  that  we  now  know  that  the  San  .Tose  scale  can 
be  kept  in  check  by  natural  enemies,  and  that  at 
best  it  will  have  its  periods  of  increase  and  depres¬ 
sion  at  intervals,  the  same  as  other  insects,  instead 
of  sweeping  everything  before  it  as  it  has  done  in 
this  State  during  the  past  decade  and  a  half.  Going 
to  the  edges  of  the  parasitized  and  unparasitized 
districts  we  are  able  to  get  parasites  in  abundance, 
and  send  these  and  the  living,  but  parasitized, 
scale  to  regions  where  the  parasites  have  not  already 
reached.  h.  a.  surface, 

Economic  Zoologist. 


ACID  PHOSPHATE  AND  STABLE  MANURE. 

Now  it  is  reported  that  the  use  of  acid  phosphate  with 
stable  manure  is  not  advisable,  because  the  action  of 
the  manure  renders  the  phosphate  less  available.  What 
are  the  facts?  s.  b.  il 

The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  has  published, 
in  “Research  Bulletin  29”  of  that  Station,  the  report 
of  laboratory  investigations  respecting  the  effect  of 
fermenting  manure  on  the  availability  of  phos¬ 
phorus,  from  which  I  quote  the  final  paragraph: 

These  conclusions  require  testing  under  field  con¬ 
ditions  before  tliey  can  be  applied  to  direct  agricultural 
practice.  However,-  so  far  as  the  results  of  *pot  ex¬ 
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periment  indicate  conditions  in  field  practice,  the  final 
results  from  mixing  rock  phosphate  with  fermenting 
manure  appear  to  be  advantageous.  In  the  case  of  acid 
phosphate  it  appears  inadvisable  to  mix  the  material 
with  fermenting  manure.  It  is  probably  better  prac¬ 
tice  to  add  it  to  the  manure  at  the  time  of  application 
to  the  field. 

In  the  field  experiment  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  a  quantity  of  fresh  cattle  manure  is  weighed 
out  of  the  stables  in  December  or  January,  and 
forked  over  carefully  to  secure  a  uniform  product. 
The  manure  is  then  divided  into  several  equal  por¬ 
tions,  two  of  which  are  left  without  further  treat¬ 
ment,  while  with  two  acid  phosphate  is  mixed,  using 
it  at  the  rate  of  40  pounds  per  ton  of  manure.  One 
of  the  untreated  portions  and  one  of  those  treated 
with  acid  phosphate  are  immediately  spread  at  the 
rate  of  eight  tons  per  acre  on  the  clover  sod  of  a 
three-year  rotation  of  corn,  wheat  and  clover,  while 
the  other  two  portions  are  left  in  compact  heaps  in 
the  yard  until  April,  when  they  are  taken  to  the 
fieh\  and  spread  on  other  land  in  the  same  experi¬ 
ment,  and  all  are  plowed  under  for  the  corn  crop. 

The  outcome  of  this  treatment  has  been  that  the 
untreated  manure,  spread  while  fresh,  has  produced 
a  total  increase  for  (he  three  crops  of  the  rotation 
to  the  value  of  $26.01,  as  a  15-year  average,  while 
that  allowed  to  lie  in  the  barnyard  during  the  win¬ 
ter  has  produced  increase  worth  $20.43.  In  the 
case  of  the  treated  manures,  however,  these  values 
have  been  $41.45  and  $35.74,  respectively,  thus  show¬ 
ing  a  gain  for  the  treatment  of  $14.84  in  the  case  of 
the  manure  spread  immediately  after  treatment  and 
of  $15.31  in  the  case  of  that  which  lay  in  a  heap  for 
some  months  after  treatment.  These  results,  there¬ 
fore,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  such  fermentation 
as  has  taken  place  during  the  Winter  months  has  not 
reduced  the  effectiveness  of  the  phosphate. 

Oil  AS,  E.  THORNE. 

Director. 


WINDMILL  POWER  FOR  ELECTRICITY. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  lively  discussion  over 
the  possibility  of  using  wind  power  for  developing 
electrical  force.  That  was  before  the  day  of  the 
gasoline  engine,  and  windmills  were  being  handled 
and  sold  in  large  numbers.  No  one  questioned  the 
cheapness  of  wind  power,  for  the  air  which  blows 
over  the  farm  is  about  as  free  as  anything  can  be; 
in  fact  it  seems  to  be  too  free  when  it  blows  down 
our  apples,  breaks  off  the  limbs  of  trees,  and  tangles 
the  grain.  Everyone  recognizes  the  vast  amount 
of  power  running  to  waste  in  the  wind,  and  in  the 
force  of  the  ocean  waves,  but  up  to  within  a  short 
time  no  one  succeeded  in  harnessing  these  forces 
practically  for  electrical  power.  Now  comes  Bulletin 
No.  105  of  the  North  Dakota  Experiment  Station 
at  Fargo.  This  unique  bulletin  is  entitled  “Wind¬ 
mill  Electric  Lighting  and  Power.”  It  is  really  a 
thesis  which  was  submitted  by  Wallace  Manikowske 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Mr.  Mani¬ 
kowske  gives  in  much  detail  the  developments  of  his 
plant,  by  means  of  which  he  has  been  able  to  use  a 
windmill  for  generating  electricity  and  then  holding 
it  in  a  storage  battery.  There  is  much  technical 
detail  in  the  bulletin,  which  would  probably  in¬ 
terest  only  those  people  who  are  of  a  mechanical 
turn  of  mind.  Briefly  stated,  Manikowske  worked 
for  years  to  try  to  utilize  the  windmill  power,  but  he 
found  the  same  troubles  which  others  before  him 
have  encountered.  Wind  power  is  intermittent,  and 
varies  in  speed  and  force  with  the  velocity  of  the 
wind.  In  order  to  run  a  dynamo  properly  a  uni¬ 
form  speed  is  necessary,  and  a  governor  was  there¬ 
fore  needed  which  should  regulate  speed  and  power 
and  give  it  uniformity.  An  ingenious  device  which 
is  pictured  in  this  bulletin  solved  this  problem,  so 
that  the  speed  of  the  wheel  in  different  classes  of 
wind  is  regulated  and  controlled. 

Another  old  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the 
leakage  away  from  the  storage  battery.  When  the 
windmill  is  developing  power,  and  this  power  is 
regulated,  the  electricity  flows  into  the  battery  from 
the  dynamo :  with  a  steady  power  like  an  engine 
or  water  wheel  this  flow  continues.  When  the 
wheel  stops,  however,  as  it  usually  does  several 
times  during  the  day.  unless  something  in  the  way 
of  a  check  valve  can  be  used,  the  electricity  flows 
back  away  from  the  storage  battery,  and  is  lost. 
In  order  to  overcome  this  objection  a  check  valve 
and  a  switch  board  have  been  devised  which  permit 
the  flow  into  the  battery,  but  cut  off  the  current 
so  that  it  cannot  return.  With  these  things  worked 
out,  this  windmill  power  has  given  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  used  for  lighting  house  and  barn,  and 

by  means  of  a  small  motor  to  run  ail  kinds  of 
farm  machinery  which  require  a  turning  wheel.  A 
little  motor  so  small  that  a  man  can  easily  carry 
it  about  from  place  to  place  is  used  for  farm  work, 
and  displaces  two  small  gasoline  engines.  This 
motor  is  used  for  pumping,  running  electric  fans, 
turning  farm  machinery,  doing  kitchen  work,  such 
as  running  a  bread  mixer,  potato  peeler,  and  dish 
washer.  It  heats  electric  stoves,  hot  pads,  vacuum 
cleaners  and  flatirons,  turns  the  washing  machine, 
and  then  dries  the  clothes  in  case  of  a  rainy  day. 
In  fact  one  would  think  that  the  millenium  had 
about  come  on  the  North  Dakota  farm  where  this 
outfit  is  operated.  We  are  given  figures,  giving  the 
cost  of  operation,  and  it  appears  that  the  cost  of 
wind  power  is  about  one-third  of  that  where  gaso- 
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line  or  steam  are  used  as  a  source  of  power.  The 
cost,  of  the  plant  is  about  the  same  in  either  case. 
We  have  long  felt  that  our  good  old  friend  the 
windmill  should  not  be  driven  off  the  stage.  The 
mills  are  now  rarely  advertised  or  shown  at  farm 
exhibitions,  yet  this  bulletin  clearly  indicates  a  new 
use  which  may  be  made  of  them.  Most  of  the  bul¬ 
letin  is  of  too  technical  a  character  to  intei*est  the 
majority  of  our  readers.  Those  who  wish  to  study 
the  matter  out  fully  ought  to  get  this  bulletin  anil 
go  over  it  carefully. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.! 

Too  Much  Nitrogen. 

A  year  ago  I  moved  onto  the  place 
where  I  live  to  raise  garden  truck  for  a 
few  families  who  want  it  strictly  fresh. 
The  ground  is  rich  and  heavy,  not  a  trace 
of  sand  in  it.  It  had  been  used  for  this 
purpose  about  seven  years,  and  when  I 
came  it  was  spread  with  cow  manure  and 
some  lime.  I  plowed  this  in.  Everything 
seemed  to  go  to  vine  and  stem,  and  peas, 
beans  and  corn  were  so  very  slow  to 
mature  that  I  was  almost  discouraged. 
The  cornstalks  grew  very  high  and  large, 
but  the  ears  were  small.  This  year  I 
did  not  use  any  manure  at  all,  but  things 
have  not  done  well.  They  are  still  slow 
to  mature,  and  beans  seemed  to  blight. 
I  have  one  row  of  Limas  that  have  never 
had  a  pod  on  yet,  and  are.  still  blossom¬ 
ing,  although  in  another  part  of  the  patch 
they  have  been  plentiful,  although  late. 

Rockford,  Ill.  H.  L.  c. 

The  indications  are  that  this  soil  is  too 
rich — contains  too  much  available  nitro¬ 
gen.  This  nitrogen  is  the  element  which 
naturally  drives  plants  into  rapid  and 
prolonged  growth,  and  thus  delays  ripen¬ 
ing.  When  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
are  present  in  large  enough  quantities  to 
“balance”  the  nitrogen  there  is  a  slower 
and  more  solid  growth,  with  seasonable 
ripening.  A  way  to  overcome  this  trou¬ 
ble  would  be  to  use  chemicals  which  con¬ 
tain  no  nitrogen.  A  mixture  of  three 
parts  acid  phosphate  and  one  of  muriate 
of  potash  would  help,  and  cause  the 
vegetables  to  mature  earlier. 


Prospects  in  Quince  Culture 

I  have  been  thinking  of  planting  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  quince  trees.  How  many 
trees  dare  one  plant  to  an  acre?  When 
is  the  best  time  to  plant?  IIow  long 
will  it  take  till  they  hear?  What  kind 
would  you  suggest  for  commercial  use? 
What  kind  of  ground  rs  best  for  quince? 
Do  you  believe  it  is  a  paying  business 
provided  one  gives  good  attention  to  it? 

Perkasie,  Pa.  J.  s. 

The  cultivation  of  quinces  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  a  good  business  where  the  soil 
is  good  and  the  trees  are  properly  planted 
and  cared  for.  The  fruit  always  brings 
a  good  price.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  sold 
any  for  less  than  $2  a  bushel  and  they  of¬ 
ten  bring  twice  as  much.  The  climate  of 
Pennsylvania  is  very  well  suited  to  the 
quince  and  almost  any  of  the  soils  that 
are  rich  enough  to  grow  good  crops  of 
corn,  potatoes  or  garden  stuff  would  be 
in  right  condition.  It  may  be  heavy  clay 
or  of  a  sandy  nature,  for  this  tree  will 
flourish  in  either  kind.  Plenty  of  rich 
and  well-rotted  stable  manure  will  help 
the  soil.  The  trees  may  be  planted  in 
Spring  or  Fall,  the  latter  being  preferred, 
because  the  trees  get  well  settled  in  the 
ground  and  start  early  to  grow  the  next 
Spring.  The  proper  distance  apart  to 
set  the  trees  is  about  15  or  16  feet.  They 
should  begin  to  bear  in  about  five  years 
from  time  of  planting,  hut  may  do  so  a 
little  earlier  if  well  treated.  The  Orange 
and  Meech  are  two  of  the  best  early  kinds, 
and  Champion  and  Van  Deman  are  good 
late  ones.  H.  E.  VAN  deman. 


Fall  Rye  for  Green  Fodder. 

Does  it  pay  to  put  rye  in  now,  cutting 
it  green  and  feeding  to  cows  early  in 
the  Slimmer?  Would  it  pay  better  to 
Fall-plow  and  sow  to  peas  and  oats,  and 
cut  this  green  to  feed  to  cows?  Which 
is  better,  to  feed  rye,  or  oats  and  peas, 
or  what  would  you  advise  me  to  do,  in 
order  to  get  the  best  results,  sow  now  to 
rye,  or  wait  until  Spring  and  sow  oats 
and  peas?  J.  E. 

Kirkvilie,  N.  Y. 

We  should  put  the  limit  for  rye  seed¬ 
ing  in  your  latitude  at  about  October  Id. 
Green  rye  is  a  fair  feed  for  cattle — not 
equal  to  green  wheat,  oats  or  other 
grains.  The  rye  can  be  seeded  late,  and 
gives  the  first  green  cutting  in  Spring. 
A  piece  of  wheat,  seeded  in  September, 
would  help  by  giving  green  fodder  after 
the  rye  has  become  too  hard.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  quality  than  rye.  Our  own  plan  is 
to  sow  wheat  or  rye  on  all  vacant  land. 
Then  in  the  Spring  we  save  what  rye  is 
needed  for  green  feed  or  for  plowing  un¬ 
der  when  full  grown.  The  remainder  of 
the  rye  can  he  plowed  under  for  oats  and 
peas.  The  growth  made  by  the  rye 
plowed  under  will  be  worth  far  more  than 
the  seed  and  the  labor  of  seeding,  and  it 
will  help  dry  out  the  soil  so  that  oats  and 
peas  may  be  seeded  a  little  earlier.  In 
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our  latitude  we  can  cut  green  rye  early 
in  May,  while  oats  and  peas  are  not 
ready  before  June. 


Pruning  Shade  Trees. 

1.  Can  I  prune  my  maple  and  elm  trees 
this  Fall,  say  in  October?  2.  Would  you 
advise  me  to  cut  them  back?  They  are 
very  tall  and  I  am  afraid  the  wind  will 
break  off  some  of  the  large  limbs. 

3.  There  are  some  decayed  spots  on  the 
trunk  of  one  tree.  Will  you  tell  me  how 
to  treat  and  fill  these  places?  4.  I  have 
same  cottony  maple  'Scale  on  my  maple 
trees.  Which  material  is  best  to  use, 
lime-sulphur  or  scalecide,  to  spray  these 
trees  in  the  dormant  season?  Can  I  do 
any  good  by  scraping  or  cutting  off  some 
of  the  rough  bark  on  my  trees? 

Churubusco,  Ind.  w.  C.  D. 

1.  Maple  and  elm  trees  may  be  pruned 
any  time  of  year  without  injury  if  it  is 
done  reasonably  and  not  too  severely. 
2.  If  they  have  been  started  with  good 
trunks  and  no  bad  crotches  they  ought 
not  to  need  any  pruning,  for  they  usually 
grow  into  very  beautiful  forms,  naturally, 
and  are  not  likely  to  be  injured  by  winds^ 
There  are  millions  of  them  growing  in 
the  open  over  a  large  part  of  North¬ 
eastern  North  America  that  are  gems  of 
beauty  and  have  never  had  a  knife  or 
saw  used  on  them.  Pruning,  is  likely  to 
injure  and  disfigure  them  instead  of 
beautifying  them.  3.  If  the  “decayed 
spots”  are  such  as  to  admit  of  filling 
them  with  cement  it  might  prevent  furth¬ 
er  decay.  In  any  case  it  could  do  no 
harm  to  dig  out  all  the  dead  wood  and 
fill  the  cavities  as  a  dentist  fills  teeth. 

4.  Either  the  lime-sulphur  wash  or  scnle- 

cide  will  destroy  the  scale  on  the  trees 
if  properly  applied.  Scraping  the  bark 
would  do  no  good  and  would  be  wasted 
effort.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Seeding  a  Permanent  Pasture. 

I  wish  to  seed  a  five-acre  lot  this  Oc¬ 
tober  as  permanent  pasture.  Will  you 
instruct  as  to  seed-bed,  what  grass  seed 
to  sow,  and  how  much  to  the  acre? 

Wittman,  Md.  J.  M.  B. 

When  Rlue  grass  does  not  grow  readily, 
as  is  the  case  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  there  is  nothing  better  than 
a  mixture  of  Orchard-grass,  red-top,  Tim¬ 
othy  and  Alsike  clover.  The  amount  of 
each  to  sow  per  acre  is  Orchard  grass  18 
pounds  Red-top  eight  pounds,  Timothy 
and  Alsike  clover  four  pounds  each.  The 
Orchard  grass  will  be  the  first  to  start 
in  the  Spring,  the  one  to  furnish  the 
most  growth  during  the  middle  of  the 
Summer  and  the  one  to  last  longest  in  the 
Fall.  The  Red-top  will  fill  in  among 
the  hunches  of  Orchard  grass,  and  the 
Timothy  and  clover  will  furnish  consid¬ 
erable  grazing  the  first  year  or  two,  after 
which  they  will  give  way  to  the  Orchard 
grass  and  Red-top.  If  the  soil  is  a  fair¬ 
ly  good  clay  loam  and  has  been,  or  will 
be  limed  heavily.  Blue  grass  will  take 
hold  and  in  this  case  the  amount  of  Red- 
top  and  Timothy  in  the  above  mixture 
may  be  cut  in  half  and  eight  or  10  pounds 
of  Blue  grass  seed  substituted  instead. 
The  Blue  grass  will  gradually  spread  un¬ 
til  after  five  or  six  years  it  will  have 
taken  the  place  of  most  of  the  other 
grasses.  If,  however,  the  land  is  not 
fairly  fertile  and  well  supplied  with  lime 
Blue  grass  will  not  succeed.  The  seeding 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible. 
Chances  for  success  are  much  better  if 
the  seeding  is  done  in  September,  but 
with  an  open  late  Fall  seeding  as  late 
as  October  15  may  give  excellent  results. 
The  seed  bed  must  he  finely  pulverized 
and  be  firm.  It  is  practically  impossible 
to  secure  a  good  stand  of  grass  on  loose 
or  freshly  plowed  land.  The  seed  should 
be  covered  with  a  weeder  or  light  spike- 
tooth  harrow,  with  the  teeth  slanted  back. 
If  the  land  is  inclined  to  he  sandy  a 
roller  should  follow  the  weeder  or  har¬ 
row.  n.  s. 

Maryland  Experiment  Station. 

Work  of  Powder  Post  Beetles. 

What  can  I  spray  or  apply  with 
brush  on  the  inside  of  an  old  barn,  new 
covered  and  part  old  covenng.  to  stop 

dry  powder  posting?  A.  R.  . 

Peconic,  L.  I. 

Apparently  the  injuries  from  powder- 
post  beetles  are  becoming  more  prevalent 
and  more  widespread  as  the  country 

grows  older.  In  the  earlier  history  of  the 
country  these  tiny  beetles  found  an 
abundance  of  dead  trees,  logs,  and 
stumps  to  satisfy  their  cravings  for  food 
to  sustain  life.  Now,  in  the  absence  of 
these,  they  betake  themselves  to  the  tim¬ 
bers,  beams,  and  floors  of  old  houses  and 


barns.  They  mine  in  every  direction 
through  the  wood,  digging  small  cylindri¬ 
cal  burrows,  and  reducing  the  wood  to 
mere  powder.  The  insects  that  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  trouble  are  small,  cylin¬ 
drical  beetles  about  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  long.  When  they  become  full- 
grown  they  cut  round,  shot-like  holes  in 
the  timbers,  through  which  they  emerge. 
The  female  beetle  lays  many  eggs,  and  as 
several  females  may  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
same  piece  of  wood,  there  may  be  scores 
of  larvte  within  a  comparatively  small 
space. 

In  controlling  these  powder-post  beetles 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  at  least 
for  the  future,  that  they  work  only  in  the 
sap  wood.  Heart  wood  and  cement  are 
immune  from  the  attacks  of  these  beetles. 
In  many  instances,  in  which  the  beetles 
are  abundant  and  well  established,  the 
infested  timbers  and  boards  have  to  be 
removed  entirely  and  replaced  by  sound 
ones.  Timbers  that  are  much  eaten  often 
become  positively  unsafe,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  tell  how  badly  they  are 
eaten,  because  the  insects  work  inside. 
We  have  one  ease,  at  least,  in  which  a 
railroad  wreck  was  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  weakening  of  certain  timbers  by  these 
powder-post  beetles. 

Where  it  is  not  practicable  to  remove 
the  infested  timbers,  they  may  he  treated  | 
to  a  liberal  application  of  kerosene,  gaso¬ 
line,  or  very  strong  brine.  The  kerosene 
and  gasoline  would  be  most  satisfactory, 
because  they  will  penetrate  the  wood  and 
work  down  the  burrows  much  better.  In 
any  case,  it  will  he  difficult  to  reach  all 
of  the  insects  inside  of  the  timbers.  The 
applications  of  oily  substances  should  be 
made  frequently  and  in  liberal  quantities 
until  no  more  fine  powder  is  seen  to  fall 
from  the  timbers.  If  all  signs  of  the 
activity  of  the  beetles  stop  one  can  be 
fairly  sure  that  they  have  been  killed. 
Finally,  we  would  urgently  advise  a  care¬ 
ful  investigation  of  all  the  infested  tim¬ 
bers  to  see  how  weak  they  have  become. 
This  is  especially  important  in  case  of 
those  supporting  a  loft  filled  with  hay  or 
grain.  If  the  beams  are  too  much  eaten 
they  should  be  removed  and  replaced  by 
new  ones.  glenn  w.  herrick. 


Manure  in  Open  Pit. 

If  I  dig  a  hole  and  throw  all  my  stable 
manure  iu  same,  arranging  the  drain 
from  the  kitchen  sink  and  bath-tub  to 
flow  in  same,  would  it  be  a  benefit  to  the 
manure?  G.  A.  H. 

The  plan  of  handling  barn  manure  that 
you  suggest  would  result  in  considerable 
loss  through  the  leaching  away  of  soluble 
plant  food.  If  the  sides  of  the  pit  were 
made  water-tight  through  cementing  or 
otherwise  waterproofing  them,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  liquid  wastes  would  improve  the 
quality  of  the  manure,  hut  if  sufficient 
liquid  was  added  to  render  the  contents 
of  the  pit  fluid,  the  difficulty  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  handling  the  manure  would  be 
greatly  increased,,  possibly  necessitating 
the  use  of  pumps  and  liquid  manure 
spreaders.  A  similar  method  of  storing 
manure  in  cement  cisterns  and  adding 
water  to  it,  allowing  it  to  ferment,  is 
practiced  by  some,  hut  can  hardly  be 
commended  for  the  ordinary  farm. 

_  M.  B.  D. 

Robert  had  been  dutifully  listening  to 
the  conversation  of  his  parents.  They 
were  discussing  a  certain  Mrs.  Smith 
who  was  tagged  in  their  talk  as  a  grass- 
widow.  “I  say,  pa,”  said  Robert  afte' 
some  reflection,  “is  a  grass-widow  r 
woman  whose  husband  died  of  hav 
fever?” — Credit  Lost. 

“I  give  you  10  days  extra,”  said  the 
judge,  “for  telling  me  lies.”  "I  didn’t 
suppose  you  minded  a  few  lies,  yer 
honor,”  responded  the  tramp.  “They 
went  all  right  from  them  fellers  that 
wanted  to  dodge  gittin’  on  a  jury.” — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  THE 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


rpHORBURN’S  SEED  CATALOG  will 

be  issued  earlier  than  usual  this 
coming  season.  And  it  will  be  found  to 
be  even  more  interesting  than  last  year’s 
— many  new  hints  on  cultivation  are  in¬ 
cluded'.  There  is  another  point  to  re¬ 
member,  also — all  descriptions  are  abso¬ 
lute  dependable. 

If  your  name  isn’t  on  our 
list,  send  it  in  to-day — 
it’s  not  a  hit  too  early. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  COMPANY 

53-Y  BARCLAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Standard  Apple  Barrels 

Car  lots  or  less.  ROBT.  GILLIES,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


os  Dlonic  —  Beets,  Lettuce,  Kohl-rabi. 
wdDRdgC  rlctnio  $i  per  lOUu.  Tomato,  Sweet 
Potatoes.  $1.50  per  1000.  Cauliflower,  Peppers,  $2  per 
1000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  8CHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


FOR  SALEioSo  lots  DANISH  STOCK  BEETS 

1 6  per  ton  P.  O.  B.  Auburn.  The  key  to  large  milk  production. 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery.  T.  E.  Barlow,  Mgr.,  Auburn,  H,  Y. 


s°l"_seed  corn  on  m-jSin^isUK 

to  2  pounds.  Send  15  cts.  for  sample  ear,  pay  post¬ 
age  and  write  for  prices.  S.  LflUER,  Blandon,  Pa. 


Alfalfa  For  Sale  of  Alfalfa,  entire 

season’s  crop,  three  cuttings,  neither  sun-burned 
nor  mow-burned,  $22  per  ton  on  board  cars  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  Y.  JOHN  MCLENNAN  Fayetteville,  New  York 


GINSENG  SEED  FOR  SALE 

500,000  home  grown  seed  at  $1.00 
per  1,000  in  lots  of  5,000  or  over, 

J  A.  THOMAS,  -  4  Bellevue  Place,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Grow  Big  Asparagus 

In  4  to  S  weeks 

The  book,  “French  Method”  describes  the 
intensive  way  of  growing  vegetables.  Read- 
“The  Vegetable  Grower”  —  a  monthly 
magazine  devoted  to  culture,  harvesting 
and  marketing  of  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers. 
Our  Special  Offer: — A  3*year  subscription 
to  “The  Vegetable  Grower”  and  thebook, 
“French  Method”  for  $1.  One  year  sub¬ 
scription  alone,  50  cents.  Order  today. 

THE  VEGETABLE  GROWER 
804  Boyce  Building  Chicago,  Ill. 


KellysTREES 


r  Our  catalog  Is  our  only  agent  :  send  torj 
!t  and  note  the  saving  at  growers'  prices. 

Hardy,  healthy  trees,  sure  to  grow  and  bear 
abundantly.  A  quarter  of  a  century  exper¬ 
ience  in  tree  values  guarantees  yon  the  most 
profitable  bearing  qualities.  Highest  grade  apple  trees  our  | 
Fall  specialty.  Don't  tail  to  write  for  catalog  now. 

Kelly  Bros,  WholesaleNurseries  77  MainSt., Dansville, N.Y. 


12for$lQQWOrflt$l.§5 


TRm: 


MATCHLESS  GARDEN  COLLECTION. 

1  Early  ITar.cat,  l  FallPippin,  4  B.ld-ftj 


/  win  Apple.;  2  Ulaok  Tartarian  Sweet 
2  Montmorency  Sour  Cherries,  1  Hart 
lott,  1  Scrkel  I’tars.  AH  first  class  2 
year,  1  to  5  feet,  for f  1.00.  Semi  today  for  FKF.K  Illustrated 
catalogue  dcacrihlug  our  full  lino  of  guaranteed  Tru»-to- 
Nanie  trees.  Visit  our  nurseries. 


Maloney  Rros.  A  Welle  Co.,  113  Main  St.,  llansrllla,  N.  T. 
ltanivllle'i  Pioneer  Wholeaalo  Nunerlea.  58  Year, 


TREES  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

Direct  from  our  Nurseries.  Our  immense 
stock  of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
etc.,  enables  us  to  quote  lowest  prices. 
Write  at  once  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

L’AMOREAUX  NURSERY  CO.,  •  Schoharie.  N.  Y. 

npiIIT  TREES  AN0  PLANTS  at  Reasonable  Prices. 
riYUll  Catalogue  Free,  Basil  Perry.  Cool  Spring,  Del 


Handy 

Binder 


JUST  the  thing  for 
preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Durable  and  cheap.  Sent 
postpaid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


KINGS 


Invite  you  to  come  to  Dansville.  300,000  fruit  trees  to  sell. 
Apples  2-yr.  5  to  7  ft.  at  $120.00  per  1,000.  Poaches,  1-yr.  4  to  6  ft. 
at  $80.00  per  1,000.  Guaranteed  true  to  name,  free  from  scale 
and  aphis.  Visit,  us  now  or  write  at  once.  Prices  will  advance. 
Buy  from  a  reliable  firm  on  a  rising  market.  .  .  _  „ 

KING  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  -  DANSVILLE.  N.  Y. 


SCALECIDE 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 


DON’T  NEGLECT  FALL  SPRAYING.  GET  READY  NOW. 

Many  trees  can  be  saved  that  would  die  before  Spring  if  unsprayed. 

“SCALECIDE”  will  positively  destroy  San  Jose  and  Cottony  Maple  Scale , 
Pear  Psylla ,  etc.,  without  injury  to  the  trees. 

Many  of  the  finest  orchards  in  the  country  have  been  sprayed  with“SCALECIDE”  for  the 
past  eight  years,  producing  record  crops  and  prize  winning  fruit.  It  costs  less  to  spray  witn 
r‘SCALECIDE"  than  Lime-Sulfur,  and  does  better  work.  We  stake  our  reputation  on  this 
assertion.  Write  today  for  our  booklet,  “Scalecide.  the  Tree  Saver."  Sent  free  on  reqnest. 

Our  Service  Department  furnishes  everything  for  the  orchard  at  money-saving  prices. 
Tell  us  your  needs.  B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  Dept.  \T.  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 
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ACID  PHOSPHATE  AND  STABLE 
MANURE. 

We  have  been  told  to  use  acid  phos¬ 
phate  with  stable  manure,  both  to  add 
what  the  manure  lacks  and  also  to  pre¬ 
serve  it.  Now  we  are  told  that  the  bac¬ 
terial  action  in  the  manure  pile  makes 
about  eight  per  cent  of  the  phosphorus 
inert.  What  are  we  to  do  now? 

READER. 

Go  right  ahead  and  use  the  acid  phos¬ 
phate  with  the  manure — on  the  follow¬ 
ing  good  authority : 

“Doubtless  the  work  referred  to  is  that 
of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station, 
published  by  W.  E.  Tottingham  and  C. 
I-Ioffman  in  Research  Bulletin  No.  29, 
May,  1913.  They  found  that  the  imme¬ 
diate  efficiency  of  acid  phosphate  wa« 
lessened  by  mixing  it  with  stable  man¬ 
ure.  Nevertheless,  another  important 
consideration  is  that  if  a  sufficient  amount 
of  it  is  used  with  the  stable  manure  as 
produced,  it  very  largely  prevents  fermen¬ 
tation.  Furthermore,  if  present  in  man¬ 
ure  where  ammoniacal  fermentation  is  in 
progress,  it  aids  very  materially  in  hold¬ 
ing  the  ammonia,  particularly  wherever 
proper  attention  is  paid  to  maintaining  a 
reasonable  state  of  moisture  in  the  man¬ 
ure;  so  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
manure  in  lessening  the  availability  of 
the  acid  phosphate  is  counteracted  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  preventing  undue 
fermentation,  and  by  way  of  holding  the 
ammonia  when  a  certain  amount  of  am¬ 
moniacal  fermentation  does  take  place. 

“It  would  also  appear  from  the  work 
of  the  Wisconsin  investigators  that  by 
the  second  year  this  phosphoric  acid  does 
become  available,  even  though  for  a  time 
it  has  been  locked  up  in  somewhat  tin- 
available  form  in  the  micro-organisms  of 
the  manure.”  h.  j.  wheeler. 

“I  would  point  out  that  water-soluble 
lime  phosphate  does  have  a  tendency  to 
revert,  when  mixed  with  animal  manure. 
This  reversion  does  not,  however,  reduce 
the  availability  of  the  material  to  any 
marked  extent.  Your  reader,  therefore, 
is  in  error  when  he  claims  that  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  when  mixed  with  manure,  is  ren¬ 
dered  inert  by  bacterial  action.  Indeed, 
the  so-called  ‘precipitated  phosphate,’ 
used  abroad,  represents  water-soluble 
lime  phosphate  that  had  been  made  to 
revert  by  the  addition  of  lime.  These 
precipitated  phosphates  are  found  to  be 
available  by  actual  crop  tests.  Hence, 
the  value  of  acid  phosphate  for  mixing 
with  manure  would  not  be  affected  in  any 
way  by  the  tendency  to  revert.” 

J.  G.  LIPMAN. 
Director  N.  J.  Station. 


quired,  and  although  rather  expensive  as 
compared  to  dry  cells  have  a  long  life. 
For  continuous  use  better  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  using  a  magneto  for  the  run¬ 
ning  current  and  batteries  for  starting 
only,  in  this  case  the  batteries  are  used 
so  little  that  good  results  can  be  had 
from  dry  batteries.  w.  w.  d. 


Farm  Irrigation  in  Kansas. 

What  do  you  think  of  small  irrigation 
plants  in  Kansas?  Would  they  not  pay? 
Has  the  State  done  anything  toward  in¬ 
vestigating  this  subject.  w.  H.  z. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Kansas  Agricultural  College  has 
just  issued  a  circular  telling  how  five 
farmers  at  Great  Bend  have  formed  a 
co-operative  society  for  irrigating  750 
acres  of  farm  land.  They  will  build  a 
dam  across  a  creek  which  flows  through 
their  land.  These  farmers  were  set  to 
thinking  when  a  30-acre  wheat  field 
which  had  been  overflowed  by  a  small 
freshet  made  26  bushels  per  acre. 

“On  the  advice  of  the  State  engineer  it 
was  decided  to  build  a  concrete  dam  20 
feet  high  and  130  feet  wide  across  the 
creek.  The  dam  will  have  gates  in  it  and 
a  bridge  on  top.  A  spillway  at  one  end 
will  take  care  of  flood  waters.  Such  a 
dam,  Mr.  Gearhart  says,  will  back  up 
water  in  the  creek  for  10  miles.  On  some 
farms  through  which  the  stream  passes 
it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  use  this  back 
water  by  cutting  through  the  banks  of 
the  stream,  which  rise  above  the  sur¬ 
rounding  land  in  many  places.  Where 
the  water  is  below  the  neighboring  fields, 
pumps  will  be  used  to  lift  the  water.  A 
water  wheel  at  the  dam  will  furnish 
power  to  do  some  of  this  pumping.  The 
agricultural  college  engineers  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  give  much  of  their  time  this  Fall 
in  helping  to  construct  ponds,  water  sup 
plies,  and  irrigating  plants.  Many  calls 
are  being  received  now  from  all  parts  of 
the  State  asking  for  help  in  this  work 
These  applications  will  be  cared  for  in 
the  order  received.” 


Vetch  and  Other  Crops. 


Home-mixed  Fertilizer. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  analysis 
my  fertilizer  mixture  will  figure  out  if 
I  use  600  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  600 
pounds  dried  blood,  1,800  pounds  fine 
ground  bone,  900  pounds  muriate  of 
potash?  This  will  mean  practically  two 
tons  of  fertilizer  and  no  filler  for  the 
same  money  I  now  pay  for  a  2-8-6  brand 
tor  2%  tons.  T.  w.  K. 

May’s  Landing,  N.  ,T. 

This  mixture  with  chemicals  of  average 
quality  would  show  the  following  com¬ 
position  : 

Nitro-  Phos. 

.  gen  Acid  Potash 

600  nitrate  of  soda  96 

600  dried  blood  ...  72  12 

1,800  bone  .  54  450 

900  muriate  of  pot.  450 


3,900  total  .  222  462  450 

This  gives  to  one  ton  108  pounds  nitro¬ 
gen,  or  over  5  per  cent,  226  pounds  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  or  11  per  cent,  and  219 
pounds  potash  or  nearly  11  per  cent.  In 
3*4  tons  of  the  other  brand  you  obtain 
100  pounds  nitrogen,  400  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  300  of  potash. 


Wet  Battery  for  Gasoline  Engine. 

1  an  I  use  a  wet  battery,  bluestone, 
une  and  copper  to  run  a  gasoline  engine? 
How  many  cells  will  it  take?  We  have 
trouble  to  get  good  dry  batteries,  and  I 
' "ink  it  would  be  better  and  cheaper  to 
use  the  wet  battery  if  practical. 

Lrestwood,  Ky.  G.  o.  K. 

M  et  batteries  using  bluestone,  zinc  and 
copper  are  known  as  gravity  cells,  and 
are  used  only  for  telegraph  and  signal 
work  requiring  very  small  amount  of 
current.  They  would  not  be  suitable  for 
Kas  engine  starter,  neither  would  the 
A'Clanche  cell  using  sal  ammoniac,  zinc 
and  carbon.  Good  dry  batteries  are  the 
most  convenient,  but  if  not  readily  ob¬ 
tainable  I  would  recommend  the  Edison 
Lelande  type  of  primary  battery  using 
copper  oxide  plates,  zinc  and  caustic 
soda.  Six  or  eight  cells  would  be  re- 


I  have  thought  of  giving  you  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  vetch,  but  others  have  writ¬ 
ten  what  I  had  in  mind.  I  thought,  too, 
of  asking  you  about  sowing  Winter  wheat 
instead  of  rye  with  the  vetch,  but  you 
say  the  wheat  will  not  hold  up  the  vetch 
as  well  as  rye.  A  writer  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  speaks  of  rye  do¬ 
ing  well  on  land  where  wheat  would  do 
but  little  or  nothing.  It  seems  to  me  if 
the  wheat  will  make  even  a  feeble  growth 
it  will  be  enough  to  keep  the  vetch  off 
the  ground,  and  is  not  that  about  enough? 
In  my  native  town  in  New  Hampshire 
they  used  to  raise  some  wheat  and  make 
a  little  of  their  flour,  but  here  the  soil 
is  lighter  and  I  never  knew  a  farmer  to 
raise  a  bit.  It  is  now  I  think  five  years 
since  I  sowed  my  first  vetch,  and  I  have 
sown  every  year  since  without  buying 
seed,  but  owing  to  the  dry  weather  I 
have  raised  so  little  I  have  let  it  all  ripen 
to  get  the  seed.  I  had  better  luck  this 
year  on  a  small  piece  sowed  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  with  rye,  and  on  the  first  piece 
I  sowed  five  years  ago  and  which  I  pas¬ 
tured  the  next  year,  that  is  in  1910,  corn 
in  1911  and  oats  and  peas  in  1912,  this 
yeaV  had  on  it  more  vetch  than  ever  with¬ 
out  any  more  seed  sown,  and  it  did  well 
without  anything  to  hold  it  up,  but  did 
not  grow  as  tall  as  on  fresh-sown  ground 
with  rye.  I  hope  soon,  if  the  seasons 
are  favorable,  to  save  seed  enuogh  and 
be  able  to  cut  a  lot  green  for  hay,  and 
I  should  prefer  to  have  wheat  to  rye. 

I  like  The  It.  N.-Y.  for  what  it  puts 
into  two  or  three  lines,  like  “Give  the 
hind  an  L.  L.  D.”  and  something  like  this, 
“Legumes  will  make  poor  land  good, 
Hungarian  will  make  good  land  poor.” 
It  may  be  this  will  apply  to  rye  and 
wheat  in  favor  of  the  rye.  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  this  discussed.  I  did  not 
like  what  you  said  awhile  ago  about  mak¬ 
ing  a  meadow  by  the  Clark  method.  You 
said  that  method  was  very  expensive,  and 
I  doubted  if  you  thought  that  way  profit¬ 
able,  but  later  when  you  speak  of  raking 
out  witch  grass  roots  and  burning  I 
want  to  ask  if  it  is  not  wicked  to  burn 
any  organic  matter  that  can  be  plowed 
in  and  make  humus?  Grass  seed  is  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  it  costs  a  deal  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  it,  and  then  there  may 
not  be  a  good  “catch.”  Witch  grass  hay, 
if  cut  early,  is  good  enough  for  me,  and 
costs  but  little.  j.  p. 

Massachusetts. 

II.  N.-Y. — With  us  rye  certainly  gives 
a  far  better  crop  on  poor  land  than 
wheat,  and  it  may  be  seeded  nearly  30 
days  later  with  chance  of  a  fair  crop. 
The  wheat  surely  does  make  better  fod¬ 
der  or  hay  with  the  vetch,  but  the  rye 
will  stand  up  better.  It  is  wicked  to 
burn  any  ordinary  organic  matter  which 
can  be  safely  plowed  under  or  piled 
around  a  tree.  We  are  inclined  to  make 
an  exception  with  roots  which  are  as 
hard  to  kill  as  witch  grass  and  which 
sprout  so  quickly.  We  kill  out  witch 
grass  to  prevent  its  spreading  under¬ 
ground. 
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Think  How  Good  Your  Feet  Will  Feel 
In  “Ball-Band”  Rubber  Footwear 

, , ',Vs,,'vc!;\.c,0’6  and  sloppy  around  the  place  remember 
that  Ball-Band  Rubber  Footwear  is  made  for  just  that  kind 
°l  weather  and  just  your  kind  of  work. 

„  A  rj,lS'Z.T°.mo.s  Phton  “Ball-Band"  Arctics— keep  your  feet  warm 

and  dry  and  protect  your  shoes;  and  when  Old  Winter 
n  £wnJV.iird  tire’s  the  snow  and  cold-excluding 
Bail-Band  Coon  Tail  Knit  Boot  to  slip  on  your  feet. 


The  Coon  Tail  Boot  is  knit— not  telt,  and  it’s 
shrunk  to  the  last  fraction  of  an  inch.  It  de¬ 
fies  wind  and  weather  like  a  double  sheathed 
wall.  4t>,000  dealers  sell  "Ball-Band."  Look 
for  the  Red  Ball  in  the  store  window  and  on 
the  goods.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 

333  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Indiana 

l  "The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality •* 


FAIRBANKS  “BULL  DOG”  ENGINES 


Write  for  Prices  and  Terms 


“Bull  Dog”  Engines  \i/i  to  16  H.  P. 
Vertical  Engines  8  to  60  H.  P. 
GAS,  GASOLENE,  or  KEROSENE 
Equiped  with  Batteries  or  Magneto 

The  best  engine  for  any  purpose;  Water 
Systems,  Pumps,  Hoists,  Sprayers,  Saws, 
Concrete  Mixers,  Stone  Crushers,  Electric 
Light  Outfits,  etc. 

Portable,  Semi-Portable,  and  Stationary  Types 

Made  up  to  the  Fairbanks  standard  and 
backed  by  the  Fairbanks  Guarantee. 

Bulletin  No.  28  describes  them.  Copy  upon 
request. 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Balt  imore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY 


Hartford,  Conn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Paterson,  N.  J, 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 


NEW  YORK 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.  London,  England 

Providence,  R.  1 .  Glasgow,  Scotland 

Syracuse,  *N.  \  .  Hamburg  Germany 

vv  ashington,  D.  C.  Paris,  France 
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FALL  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Every  year  a  lot  of  people  want  to 
know  bow  they  can  keep  Dahlia  tubers 
over  Winter,  most  of  them  having  lost 
all  their  plants  by  improper  storage. 
Different  ways  are  used,  varying  with  the 
temperature  and  humidity  of  the  storing 
place,  but  one  practically  sure  way  is  to 
place  the  clumps  on  a  dry  cellar  bottom, 
or  on  boards  if  the  floor  is  damp  and  cov¬ 
et  with  perfectly  dry  sand  or  dirt.  This 
keeps  the  moisture  of  the  tubers  and  ren¬ 
ders  them  practically  immune  to  sur¬ 
rounding  atmospheric  conditions.  On  the 
approach  of  Spring  the  sand  or  dirt 
should  be  watered  enough  to  start  growth, 
so  that  at  planting  time  division  of  the 
clumps  will  be  clearly  indicated  by  the 
sprouts.  Do  not  dig  the  Dahlias  until 
cut  down  by  frost,  then  dig  the  clump 
and  allow  to  dry  for  a  few  hours,  but 
do  not  remove  the  dirt.  Then  put  in  the 
cellar  and  cover  as  above. 

A  patch  of  quack  sod  was  effectually 
subdued  by  plowing  twice  in  the  Spring, 
hand-picking  most  of  the  roots  that 
showed  after  the  second  plowing,  and 
then  planting  to  field  beans.  Not  a  spear 
of  quack  came  up  after  the  beans  were 
planted.  It  was  the  mellowest,  moistest 
place  I  had  all  Summer ;  I  have  now 
taken  off  a  splendid  yield  of  beans  and 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  hated  quack. 

Don’t  burn  the  leaves  this  Fall.  Most 
of  the  food  the  trees  have  taken  from 
your  soil  this  year  is  in  those  leaves. 
Pile  them  in  a  pit  in  layers,  first  dirt, 
then  leaves,  wetting  down  as  you  go.  It 
will  take  two  years  for  leaves  to  rot,  but 
they  are  worth  it,  and  the  rotted  soil  is 
just  the  thing  for  the  melon  hills,  all 
potted  plants  and  i>laces  where  you  need 
good  leaf  mold. 

We  read  a  good  deal  about  planting 
beans  for  succession.  Just  as  early  as 
jjossible  I  planted  Vicks’  Brittle  Wax, 
which  commenced  bearing  quite  early. 
We  picked  the  row  clean  every  four  days 
till  the  middle  of  September,  had  string 
beans  on  the  table  about  twice  a  week 
and  sold  over  three  dollars’  worth  from 
this  80-foot  row.  We  could  have  kept 
right  on  picking,  but  wanted  some  to 
ripen  up  for  soup  beans.  This  variety, 
at  least,  does  away  with  the  necessity 
of  planting  every  few  weeks  for  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  string  beans.  The  secret,  how¬ 
ever,  is  probably  in  the  systematic  pick¬ 
ing  every  four  days,  leaving  no  pods  to 
get  hard.  P.  L.  W. 

Michigan. 


Potatoes  are  starting  in  at  50  cents  a 
bushel ;  butter  25 ;  eggs,  25.  Cattle  on 
foot  (all  kinds  of  feeders)  4%  cents  a 
pound ;  milch  cows  from  $40  to  $00  for 
good.  Corn  50 ;  seed  rye  00.  Not  much 
sale  for  garden  truck.  There  has  been 
plenty  of  rain,  and  sometimes  enough  to 
hinder  work,  all  Summer  and  Fall  till 
Sept.  27 ;  since  clear  and  dry  and  fine 
for  all  kinds  of  farm  work.  C.  s. 

Minong,  Wis. 

Very  little  gardening  is  done  in  this 
section,  as  we  are  too  far  from  market. 
Dairying,  grain,  and  hay  are  the  money 
crops  of  this  section ;  most  of  the  milk 
is  made  into  cheese  and  at  the  present 
time  nets  the  farmer  $1.42  per  hundred 
pounds,  and  he  gets  his  whey  back.  Hay 
is  bringing  from  $12  to  $15  per  ton  at 
the  barn.  Oats  47  cents  per  bushel ; 
wheat  $1 ;  potatoes  $1.  Cows  are  selling 
for  $60  to  $80  a  head ;  butter  brings  36 
cents  per  pound;  eggs  35  per  dozen;  ap¬ 
ples  60  to  80  cents  per  bushel.  Cheese 
at  present  is  16  cents  per  pound  at  fac¬ 
tory.  G-  c. 

Bridgeport,  N.  Y. 

For  some  time  I  have  taken  pains  to 
talk  with  potato  growers  and  also  I  have 
been  about  quite  a  little,  and  everything 
points  to  a  much  reduced  crop.  Only 
last  week  I  took  a  135-mile  auto  ride, 
and  had  a  good  chance  to  observe  the 
crop,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  a  62% 
crop  of  late  potatoes  is  away  above  the 
mark.  I  think  45  to  50%  is  much  near¬ 
er.  Taking  our  own  crop,  which  is  bet¬ 
ter  by  a  good  deal  than  the  average,  and 
which  largely  escaped  the  September 
freeze,  it  is  not  50%  of  a  year  ago.  I 
dug  many  hills  about  10  days  since,  when 
over  the  fields,  and  the  potatoes  are  not 
there.  Take  a  hill  where  vines  were  big 
sind  you  would  find  about  two  to  four 
tubers  large  enough  for  market.  That 
kind  of  a  yield  does  not  make  a  big  crop. 
It  means  a  small  crop.  I  know  two 
fields  on  good  land  that  will  not  go  25 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  crop  did  not 
blight  either.  In  fact  I  have  seen  no 
blight.  Of  course  there  may  be  a  little, 
but  I  think  it  is  a  year  exceptionally 
free  from  this  dreaded  trouble.  The 
trouble  was  the  long  dry  spell  just  when 
potatoes  were  setting ;  that  is  the  trouble 
all  in  a  nutshell.  C.  I. 

Munvoe  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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CROPS 

Wayne  County,  N.Y.,  Notes. 

The  sales  of  orchards  have  slackened, 
and  trading  is  now  on  a  lighter  scale,  in¬ 
dicating  that  the  big  rush  is  about  over. 
This  season  will  go  on  record  as  one  of 
the  earliest  of  harvest  seasons.  Last 
year  at  this  time  many  growers  were  at 
the  height  of  the  work,  while  this  season 
many  have  already  moved  their  crops. 
Operators  in  on  the  deal  earlier  in  the 
season  have  filled  their  orders  and  with¬ 
drawn,  while  those  who  did  not  get  in 
before  prices  jumped  have  balked  at  the 
high  prices  demanded  by  orchardists  and 
are  not  taking  on  any  stock.  A  good 
many  orchards  are  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  growers,  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
fruit  will  go  into  cold  storage. 

Growers  holding  good  King  or  Baldwin 
orchards  are  holding  out  for  anywhere 
from  $3.50  to  $3.75  per  barrel,  and  this 
tendency  has  put  a  stop  to  many  buy¬ 
ing  operations.  Some  operators  look  for 
a  break,  with  cheaper  fruit,  but  the  grow¬ 
ers  insist  they  are  posted  this  year  on 
the  extent  of  good  Baldwin  stock,  and 
are  insistent  on  obtaining  gilt-edge  prices. 
The  reports  from  other  fields  on  Bald¬ 
wins  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
growers  are  well  posted  on  the  extent  of 
this  variety  this  year.  Greenings  are 
quoted  at  $3  per  barrel,  having  appre¬ 
ciated  with  the  colored  fruit.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  a  canvass  of  the 
storage  houses  shows  that  more  space 
than  ever  has  been  reserved  in  the  names 
of  the  growers,  giving  the  impression  that 
more  apples  will  be  stored  by  the  grow¬ 
ers  than  for  many  seasons.  The  large 
dealers  have  been  rather  conservative, 
taking  at  from  $3  to  $3.50  for  tree  run 
on  No.  1  and  No.  2,  only  exceptional  or¬ 
chards. 

Evaporated  apple  men,  canuers  and 
mincemeat  concerns  have  also  been  in  the 
market  for  apples,  paying  from  35  to  50 
cents  per  hundredweight  for  bulk  apples. 
Some  shipments  of  bulk  fruit  have  been 
made  to  New  York  at  $2  to  $2.10  deliv¬ 
ered.  Cider  apples  are  in  demand  now 
and  a  number  of  mills  have  already  start¬ 
ed  up.  Maine  potatoes  are  being  shipped 
in  large  quantities  into  Wayne  county, 
the  first  out  of  State  tubers  to  come  here 
in  many  years.  The  county  crop  will 
not  exceed  50  per  cent  and  in  some  cases 
only  a  scant  40  per  cent.  Growers  are 
receiving  from  80  to  00  cents  per  bushel 
at  the  stations.  Onions  have  jumped  to 
$1  and  $1.10  per  bushel,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  is  already  in  the  hands  of  deal¬ 
ers  and  was  purchased  at  from  75  to  80 
cents.  The  county  yield  was  very  good 
and  the  quality  excellent  this  year.  The 
cutting  of  cabbage  has  commenced. 
Farmers  are  receiving  about  $20  per  ton 
with  some  better  sales.  The  market  is 
firm  and  growers  will  do  well  this  year. 
Late  rains  have  greatly  improved  the 
growth.  Last  year  many  growers  did  not 
harvest  this  crop  as  the  market  went  all 
to  pieces.  A.  H.  1\ 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y'. 

Hillsdale  County  Crop  Repor\ 

A  carload  of  potatoes  sold  to  Hills¬ 
dale,  Michigan,  people  for  90  cents  a 
bushel  is  quite  unusual  for  a  county 
which  in  former  years  was  a  great  potato- 
producing  section,  and  from  which  place 
many  cars  were  shipped  each  year.  There 
are  some  potatoes  to  sell  in  the  county 
when  digging  is  completed,  but  Hillsdale 
County  will  about  have  enough  to  supply 
her  needs.  The  crop  this  year  is  only 
a  part  of  what  has  been  produced  in 
former  years,  and  buyers  paid  around  30 
to  45  cents.  Dry  weather  is  the  cause 
of  the  shortage  in  the  potato  crop.  The 
apple  crop  is  short,  and  buyers  this  year 
are  offering  from  $2.50  to  $2.75  a  bar¬ 
rel.  Hillsdale  markets  are  as  follows: 
butter.  28-30 ;  eggs.  27  to  28 ;  shelled 
corn  53;  new  wheat,  86;  oats,  40:  rye, 
55:  potatoes  65  to  95;  cows  $2  to  $4.50; 
light  butcher  heifers  and  steers,  $5  to 
$6 ;  choice  steers  $6.50  to  $7 ;  veals  $9 
to  $10;  Spring  lambs,  $5  to  $6;  heavy 
hogs  $8.50;  pigs,  $7.50.  w.  J. 

Hay  $15  per  ton  to  press ;  eggs,  36  to 
40,  some  get  more;  wool,  18  cents  per 
pound;  milk  five  cents  per  quart  at  house; 
cheese  factory,  last  week’s  statement, 
$1.68  per  cwt.  Spring  chickens  and  old 
hens  16  to  18  cents  per  pound;  potatoes 
85  to  $1  per  bushel ;  apples  50  to  $1  per 
bushel ;  cows  from  $50  to  $100,  accord¬ 
ing  to  age,  color  and  who  owns  them. 
Lambs  $5  per  head."  Seed  wheat  $1.25 
per  bushel.  Some  are  sending  milk  to 
Syracuse  at  4(4  cents  per  quart  and  pay 
their  own  freight.  Horses  at  all  prices 
according  to  age  and  looks.  Corn  is  very 
poor,  one-third  of  it  spoiled  by  black¬ 
birds.  Potatoes  about  one-half  crop,  too 
dry.  Apples  poor ;  lots  of  farmers  draw¬ 
ing  water.  c.  M. 

Brewerton,  N.  Y. 

The  past  month  has  been  very  dry  and 
cool  at  times.  Sept.  14  we  had  a  very 
heavy  frost  that  cut  beaus,  corn,  potatoes, 
and  gardens  in  general.  The  middle  of 
the  month  we  had  a  rain  that  helped 
farmers  to  fit  the  wheat  ground,  and 
made  it  possible  to  get  the  wheat  in. 
Our  county  fair  was  a  success  notwith¬ 
standing  the  severe  drought.  The  show 
of  live-stock  was  exceptionally  good; 
vegetables  were  not  up  to  other  years. 
Many  are  picking  Greening  apples  of 
which  there  is  a  good  crop,  but  of  poor 


quality.  Beans  are  a  short  crop.  Corn 
is  under  the  average.  Pasturage  is  very 
short;  some  are  feeding  their  stock. 
Water  is  very  scarce.  Home  drawing  for 
stock,  who  never  did  so  before.  I  lay, 
pressed.  $15 ;  cabbage  $20  to  $23  per  ton  ; 
wheat,  85;  oats,  35;  corn,  65  to  70.  Veal, 
10(4  ;  pork,  10,  live  weight ;  butter.  28 ; 
eggs,  30.  Apples  by  the  barrel  $2  to  $3. 
Apples  in  bulk  $1.25  per  hundred  pounds, 
with  ciders  out.  E.  t.  b. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Wheat  90;  rye  70;  corn  (old)  $1; 
potatoes  75  to  80.  Hay  short  crop  and 
very  little  for  sale.  Cows  are  ranging 
from  $60  to  $80.  Milk  4(4  cents  a  quart, 
delivered  at  Philadelphia.  Eggs  at  store 
3(4  ;  tomatoes  at  factory  $10  per  ton. 
These  are  the  prices  that  we  farmers 
can  get  for  our  stuff  right  here  at  home. 
Apples  with  me  a  total  failure  owing  to 
freeze  last  May.  c. 

Cream  Ridge,  N.  J. 

We  have  fine  growing  weather  for  all 
late  crops  since  September  20tli  and 
warm  weather  for  the  season.  Apples  75 
cents  per  bushel ;  pears  about  the  same ; 
tomatoes  50  cents  a  bushel ;  eggs  36, 
scarce ;  butter  35,  scarce ;  milk  seven 
cents  per  quart.  Fowls  18  cents  per 
pound  liye.  Oats  50;  rye  70;  wheat  $1; 
corn  80.  E.  C.  B. 

Athens,  N.  Y. 

This  part  of  the  State  had  a  short  crop 
of  hay  although  nothing  approaching  a 
hay  famine.  There  was  considerable  old 
hay  in  the  barns,  and  there  will  be 
enough  to  carry  the  stock  through  the 
Winter.  I  notice  that  some  fool  member 
of  Congress  is  advocating  a  law  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  slaughter  of  veal  calves.  Farmers 
here  are  carrying  all  the  stock  that  they 
can  feed,  very  little  hay  is  sold  in  com¬ 
parison  with  20  years  ago.  More  cows 
are  kept  and  the  the  cream  or  milk  sold 
to  the  factories.  The  reason  that  more 
calves  are  sold  is  that  there  are  more 
cows  to  produce  calves.  If  we  couldn’t 
sell  the  calves  we  could  not  have  them 
at  all.  for  there  would  be  no  fodder  to 
raise  all  of  them  on.  Farmers  here  raise 
calves  enough  every  year  to  keep  the 
herds  good,  enough  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old  cows  sold.  Cows  are  not  kept  to 
be  over  10  or  12  years  old,  and  make 
good  beef,  and  many  young  cows  are  sold 
for  beef  after  they  have  been  tried  out 
at  the  pail  and  found  wanting.  Grain 
is  a  good  crop,  mostly  oats  are  raised 
here,  some  barley  and  occasionally  a  piece 
of  wheat.  Corn  both  sweet  and  yellow  is 
not  over  half  a  crop.  Potatoes  yield  well, 
and  it  bids  fair  to  be  a  prosperous  year 
for  Maine  potato  growers.  Many  have 
dug  or  are  digging  now,  and  report  the 
yield  at  from  250  to  300  bushels  per 
acre.  Dealers  are  buying  at  railroad  sta¬ 
tions,  paying  55  cents  per  bushel.  Cream 
last  month  sold  to  the  creameries  brought 
36  cents  per  pound  of  butter  fat.  Eggs 
sold  to  local  store  bring  36  cents  and  but¬ 
ter  30.  Fancy  eggs  shipped  to  Boston 
bring  45  cents  per  dozen.  Cows  $30  to 
$80,  and  not  quite  so  much  called  for  as 
a  year  ago.  Little  pigs  $1.50  to  $2. 
Very  few  hogs  are  being  raised,  hardly 
enough  to  supply  local  needs.  A  few 
years  ago  everyone  planned  to  sell  a  few 
hogs  every  year.  Many  sell  the  milk  now. 
Better  pass  a  law  to  keep  the  skim  milk 
on  the  farm.  R.  w.  h. 

Thorndike,  Maine. 

THE  BOOK  SHELF. 

Farm  Gas  Engines,  by  C.  T.  Hirsh- 
feld  and  T.  C.  Ulbricht.  This  is  a  very 
timely  book ;  farmers  are  investing  more 
and  more  in  mechanical  power,  and  they 
need  all  possible  instruction  in  these  lines. 
The  book  discusses  very  fully  the  different 
designs  of  engines,  pointing  out  weak  and 
strong  points  in  design,  and  to  tin*  quali¬ 
ties  that  make  for  enduring  usefulness. 
A  study  of  this  book  wouia  surely  en¬ 
able  a  farmer  to  buy  an  engine  intel¬ 
ligently,  and  to  run  it  understandingly. 
Published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New 
York;  239  pages.  188  illustrations;  price 
$1.50,  postage  12  cents  additional. 

Educational  Resources  of  Village 
and  Rural  Communities,  edited  by 
Joseph  K.  Hart  of  the  University  »f 
Washington.  This  book  includes  26  topi¬ 
cal  chapters  treated  by  12  different  writ¬ 
ers.-  They  include  social,  moral  and  re¬ 
ligions  life,  recreations,  health  and  hy¬ 
giene,  economics,  beauty  outside  and  in, 
etc.  Written  for  textbook-use  it  will  be 
useful  for  the  high  school,  or  for  any 
study  circle  engaged  in  considering  rural 
problems.  The  ample  bibliography  fol¬ 
lowing  each  chapter  is  an  excellent  guide 
for  a  reading  course.  Published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York ;  277 
pages ;  price  $1.00. 

The  Citemistry  of  Plant  and  Ani¬ 
mal  Life,  by  Harry  Snyder,  B.  S.  This 
is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  very 
useful  book.  The  chapters  on  the  com¬ 
position  of  various  crops,  and  of  mate¬ 
rials  used  in  the  human  dietary,  are  es¬ 
pecially  interesting.  The  author  covers 
a  wide  range  of  information,  and  the 
book  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  any 
thinking  farmer.  Published  by  the  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York ;  380  pages, 
numerous  illustrations;  price  $1.50. 

The  Corn  Crops,  a  discussion  of 
maize,  kafirs  and  sorghum  as  grown  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  by  E.  G. 
Montgomery.  A  treatise  covering  every 
side  of  the  corn  crop,  including  cultural 
directions,  varieties  and  uses,  with  com¬ 
position  and  value  of  America’s  greatest 
grain.  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York ;  342  pages,  freely  illus¬ 
trated  ;  price  $1.60. 


Tubercular  Germs 

flourish  in  the  most 
unexpected  places* 
and  quickly  attack 
a  body  weakened 
from  colds  or  general  debility,  but 
if  the  lungs  are  fortified  with 

SCOTT’S  EMULSION 

their  progress  can  be  prevented 
and  often  overcome.  ScoffJs 
Emulsion  is  used  in  tuberculosis 
camps  because  its  highly  con¬ 
centrated  nourishment  builds 
•trength  and  resistive-power  faster 
than  disease  destroys.  It  assimilates 
without  taxing  digestion,  and  con¬ 
tains  no  alcohol. 

Absolutely  nothing  equals 
Scott’s  Emulsion  to  strengthen 
the  lungs  and  drive  out  colds 
and  coughs. 

Scnlt  &  Uowne.  Bloomfield  N.  f.  IMS* 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  aU  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

Q.W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


A  r  CMTC  A  BRAND  NEW 
AUEill  1  iJ  LIGHTER 

Novel  watch-shaped  Lighter.  Operated 
with  one  hand;  gives  an  instantaneous 
light  every  time.  No  electricity,  no  bat- 
tary,  no  wires,  non-explowive  :  doea  away 
with  matches.  Lights  your 
pipe,  cigar,  cigarette,  gas  jet, 
etc.  Dundy  tliiug  for  tho  end 
of  your  chain.  Tremendous 
seller.  Write  quick  for  whole¬ 
sale  terms  and  prices. 

O,  Brandt  I.igh ter  Co.,  14SDnane  St.,  H.Y- 


M 


ONEY  MAKING  FARMS  NEAR  PHILADELPHIA— Catalogue 

free;  write  requirements*  W.  M.  Stevens,  Perkosie,  Pa. 


New  York  State  Farms 


FREE  LIST. 

Ogden's  Agency,  Walton,  N.Y. 


|  C  n  FIRMS  FOR  SALE — Near  rhila.  and  Trenton  markets; 
I0U  good  R.R.  and  trolley  facilities.  New  catalogue.  Es¬ 
tablished  25  years.  HORACE  G.  REEDER.  Newtown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE-FARM  91  ACHES— near  Quaker- 
Town,  Pa. — 10- room  stone  house,  large  bank-barn 
and  numerous  other  out-buildings.  Plenty  of  fruit. 
Plenty  of  good  water.  IRVING  NEIL,  Quakertown.  Pa. 
■ - r - 

Id n iii  laycDV  Parnic — Profitable  New  Jersey 

new  Jersey  rarms  p„rms  between  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York.  Unsurpassed  marketing 
facilities.  Desirable  Home  sin  roundings.  List 
Free.  A.  W,  DRESSER,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


Level,  fertile,  paying  farms  in  the  most 
desirable  locations.  Get  my  list  of  best 
Bargains.  Square  deal  always 

Fred  C.  McCarty,  Aaburn,  N.  Y. 


148  Acres,  Two-story  Nine-room  House 

two  large  barns.  24x40aud  30x14).  APPLES.  PKARS. 
CHERRIES.  THREE  MILES  TO  RAILROAD 
TOWN.  *4  mile  to  school.  Must  go.  $11,300;  part 

cash.  HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY.  OWEGO.  TIOGA  CO..  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  FARMS 

abandoned  but  occasionally  abused.  Values  in¬ 
creasing.  Westerners  returning.  Best  bargains  in 
big  consolidated  catalog  of  FAltM  BROKERS 
ASSOCIATION,  Secretarg  No.  1.  Oneida,  New  York 


MinnnonFo  is  the  (creates!  dairy  Statcin  t  lie  Union.  Mil 
M  IllllboUlu  lions  of  acres  of  wild  land  in  the  best  dairy 
section  of  the  State  can  be  bought  cheap  on  longtime 
and  easy  terms.  State  School  lands.  Free  Homestead  lands. 
Improved  Farms,  Maps  and  literature  telling  about  the 
State,  sent  free  upon  application  to  Fred  I>.  Khei'jimn,  I'om 
mis, loner  Immigration,  Itooin  202, State  Capitol,  St.  Paul.Minu. 

OCA  appro  —4  miles  to  R.  It..  8-room  house,  etc-, 
***  HwnCO,  acres  level  fields,  mail  delivered, 
■phone,  school  and  church  close  by;  100  acres  virgin 
timber,  200  bearing  fruit  trees.  Price,  SO, 500,  part 
cash.  Address  Dept.  18,  C.  D.  HOSE  Fnrm 
Agency,  State  &  Warren  Sts. ,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

FARM  FOR  SALE 

Farm  of  160  acres,  2  miles  from  McDonough  Village, 
an  excellent  dairy  farm;  good  market  for  milk; 
land  lays  level  and  is  easy  to  till,  and  under  good 
cultivation;  buildings  and  fences  aro  first-class  and 
in  good  repair;  150  thousand  feet  of  sawing  lumper 
oil  the  place,  mostly  hemlock.  Owner  wishes  to  sell 
on  account  of  ill  health  For  price  and  terms  call  or 
address  GEO  A.  PURDY.  Oxford,  N.  A  .,  or 
ALBERT  BECKWITH,  McDonough,  N.  x. 

BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING^ 


Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons . 

Lawn  Making,  Barron . 

Agriculture  and  Chemistry.  Storer. 
Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke.... 
Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Pummel 

Book  of  Wheat.  Pondliuger . 

Successful  I’ruit  Culture,  Maynard.. 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King.... 

Study  of  Corn,  Shoes  mi  til . 

The  Soil,  King . 
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A  YEAR’S  BUSH-FRUIT  RECORD. 

Results  from  the  New  Berry  Culture. 

The  past  two  years  have  been  excep¬ 
tional  in  that  we  have  had  killing  frosts 
in  June.  The  frost,  or  rather,  the  freeze 
of  1912,  not  only  damaged  the  berry 
crop  but  also  froze  back  the  young  canes. 
The  blackberries  recovered  quickly  and 
made  a  very  satisfactory  growth,  but  the 
red  raspberries,  on  account  of  the  freeze 
and  unfavorable  weather  following,  made 
less  than  half  the  cane  growth  they 
should  have  done.  This  year  the  frost 
came  on  June  6.  The  red  raspberries 
had  not  begun  to  bloom,  but  when  the 
first  buds  opened  a  few  days  later,  there 
were  lots  of  black  centers.  How  much 
this  affected  the  crop  is  hard  to  estimate, 
but  we  did  not  consider  it  half  so  serious 
as  the  half-sized  canes.  We  began  pick¬ 
ing  June  30  and  finished  August  5  with 
a  total  of  56  bushels  and  two  quarts  from 
one  acre.  We  sold  a  few  bushels  at  $4.80. 
but  most  of  them  brought  $5.10  per 
bushel  at  wholesale.  The  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  were  $279.80.  Adding  to  the  two 
cents  per  quart  we  paid  for  picking,  the 
cost  of  the  baskets,  and  one  dollar  for  a 
few  crates  not  returned,  the  ,  total  cash 
expense  of  handling  the  crop  was  $42.70. 

We  have  l^  acre  of  blackberries. 
They  were  in  bloom  at  the  time  of  the 
frost.  There  were  some  berries  killed  all 
over  the  patch,  and  in  a  few  spots  they 
were  nearly  all  killed.  The  slight  thin¬ 
ning,  we  think,  did  not  lessen  the  crop 
materially,  but  we  estimated  that  if  we 
had  those  badly  frozen  spots  out  by 
themselves,  we  would  have  about  one 
acre  left.  Of  course  this  is  guesswork  as 
those  irregular  spots  could  not  be  meas¬ 
ured.  We  picked  blackberries  from  July 
21  to  September  1,  harvesting  159  bushels 
and  12  quarts.  We  sold  them  at  $4.80, 
$4,  $3.50  and  $3.20  per  bushel,  the  bulk 
of  the  crop  going  at  $3.20,  the  total  sales 
amounting  to  $537.75.  Counting  again 
the  two  cents  paid  for  picking,  the  cost 
of  baskets  and  $3  for  lost  crates  the  total 
cost  of  handling  the  crop  was  $121.25. 
The  dates  and  figures  given  are  for  ber¬ 
ries  actually  sold.  We  picked  for  our 
own  table  both  before  and  after  given 
dates,  and  I  have  made  no  account  of 
berries  used  at  home,  given  away  or 
those  canned  for  the  Winter.  I  spent 
about  two  weeks  in  the  blackberries, 
early  in  the  Spi-ing,  cutting  out  the  old 
canes  and  thinning  out,  and  tying  the 
uew  ones  in  position,  and  about  six  days 
in  the  red  raspberries.  This  work  was 
done  by  bits,  as  I  had  a  small  hothouse 
to  eare  for,  and  other  work  that  would 
seldom  allow  me  even  a  half  day  in  the 
berries  without  interruption.  I  kept  ac¬ 
count  of  part  of  my  time  and  estimated 
the  balance.  Otherwise  the  work  of  car- 
ing  for  the  berries  has  not  been  much 
more  than  for  other  well-cultivated 
crops.  I  am  not  working  for  a  record, 
but  growing  for  profit,  strictly  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  proposition. 

While  we  are  working  under  some  dis¬ 
advantages  as  to  the  production  of  large 
yields,  our  market,  which  is  always  good, 
and  higher  than  usual  this  year,  will 
probably  make  up  for  the  larger  yields 
we  might  get  in  a  more  favorable  loca¬ 
tion.  Although  our  berries  are  more 
easily  picked  than  those  not  tied  up,  we 
pay  more  for  picking  blackberries  than 
some  growers,  partly  because  we  are  near 
a  mill  town  where  labor  is  at  a  premium, 
and  partly  because  we  like  to  pay  good 
wages  so  that  we  can  get  the  best  of 
pickers,  and  have  our  work  well  done. 
We  bought  Snyder  plants,  but  after 
awhile  we  found  that  we  had  seven  or 
eight  varieties;  very  good,  good,  indiffer¬ 
ent  and  poor.  We  can  never  get  the 
highest  yields  from  such  a  mixture,  but 
we  think  they  have  done  very  well  con¬ 
sidering  the  circumstances,  and  we  give 
the  new  system  most  of  the  credit.  Our 
six-year-old  blackberry  patch  is  just  as 
vigorous  as  ever.  We  have  a  splendid 
growth  for  next  year’s  crop,  and  I  shall 
not  be  a  bit  surprised  if  it  is  still  doing 
good  work  six  years  from  now.  Part  of 
our  red  raspberries  are  seven  years  old, 
and  they  are  holding  their  own  fully  as 
well  as  the  blackberries.  I  believe  that 
the  short  life  of  the  average  patch  of 
cane  berries  is  due  to  poor  cultural  meth¬ 
ods,  and  particularly  to  the  lack  of  moist¬ 
ure  during  the  picking  season,  which 
leaves  the  plant  in  an  over-exhausted 
condition  just  when  it  should  be  laying 
the  foundation  for  the  next  year’jg  crop. 
Pennsylvania.  b.  v.  Egbert. 


WINTER  PROTECTION  OF  HYDRANGEAS 
AND  ROSES;  SHADE  TREES. 

1.  As  my  cellar  is  heated  I  find  I 
have  trouble  with  my  Hydrangeas  inas¬ 
much  as  they  start  to  grow  too  early  in 
long  white  shoots.  Could  I  dig,  say  a 
four-foot  pit,  put  them  in  and  cover  with 
boards  and  earth?  2.  What  are  best 
shade  trees  for  sandy  soil?  3.  How  can 
I  fix  roses,  standards,  especially  for  the 
Winter  and  when?  4.  How  protect 
Rhododendrons?  j.  p.  w. 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

1.  It  is  quite  practicable  to  store  ten¬ 
der  Hydrangeas  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit. 
Dig  them  late  in  Fall  with  a  large  ball 
of  earth.  We  have  not  covered  them 
with  boards  and  earth,  but  had  good  suc¬ 
cess  in  a  deep  cold  frame  covered  with 
sash,  and  protected  -with  straw  mats 
when  freezing  set  in.  If  you  must  dig 
a  pit  for  them,  select  a  place  where  the 
drainage  is  good,  and  where  there  is  no 
risk  of  surface  water  pouring  in,  to 
freeze  about  the  plants;  this  would  be 
extremely  detrimental. 

2.  Both  the  American  and  European 
White  birch  do  well  in  rather  dry  sandy 
soil ;  other  suitable  trees  are  Red  oak. 
Scarlet  oak,  Post  oak,  and  Ash-leaved 
maple  or  Box  elder  (Acer  Negundo). 
While  this  does  best  in  moist  soil,  it 
stands  drought  well,  and  will  grow  rap¬ 
idly  in  sandy  soil.  Many  other  maples, 
which  have  been  planted  freely  in  your 
district,  are  now  suffering  from  drought. 
Beech,  both  European  and  American,  do 
well  in  dry  situations,  and  make  beau¬ 
tiful  shade  trees. 

3.  The  ordinary  Hybrid  Remontant 
roses  do  not  need  covering  in  your  lo¬ 
cality  ;  a  mulch  of  short  manure,  put  on 
late  in  the  Fall,  is  advisable.  Some  of 
the  tips  of  branches  may  be  frozen  back, 
especially  if  they  were  not  fully  ripened, 
but  no  more  is  lost,  as  a  rule,  than  would 
be  cut  back  with  the  Spring  pruning. 
Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  may  have  a  cov¬ 
ering  of  dry  leaves  after  ground  is  fro¬ 
zen  ;  where  they  are  planted  in  a  bed  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  surround  the  bed  with  a 
fence  of  chicken  wire  about  a  foot  or 
more  deep,  fill  in  this  space  with  dry 
leaves,  and  lay  a  few  branches  on  top 
to  keep  the  leaves  from  blowing  away. 
With  standard  roses  it  is  the  tall  bare 
stem  that  suffers  from  frost  or  sunscald, 
and  a  common  practice  is  to  wrap  it  in 
straw.  This  is  commonly  sufficient,  but 
in  an  exposed  situation  it  is  better  to  lift 
them  with  a  good  ball  of  earth  and,  pre¬ 
paring  a  trench  in  a  well-drained  place, 
heel  them  in,  covering  with  dry  sod. 

4.  Hardy  Rhododendrons,  mostly  hy¬ 
brids  of  the  native  R.  Catawbiense,  en¬ 
dure  Winter  in  your  district  without  pro¬ 
tection,  but  it  is  well  to  cover  the  ground 
with  a  mulch  of  hay  or  leaves.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  in  a  very  exposed  situa¬ 
tion,  strong  sunshine  and  sweeping  winds 
are  likely  to  affect  the  foliage,  especially 
in  the  case  of  young  plants.  In  such  a 
situation  a  box  or  crate  with  the  bottom 
knocked  out  may  be  placed  over  the  plant, 
and  loosely  filled  with  dry  leaves.  The 
idea  is,  not  to  box  up  the  plant  so  close¬ 
ly  as  to  keep  frost  out,  but  to  prevent 
excessive  evaporation  and  sunscald.  This 
form  of  protection  is  useful  with  many 
tender  evergreens. 


Preparing  for  Alfalfa. 

I  would  like  your  advice  about  a  piece 
of  ground.  It  was  well  manured  with 
rye,  the  rye  being  turned  under ;  then  we 
put  potatoes  in  that  same  ground  and 
now  we  would  like  to  put  in  some  wheat 
and  next  Spring  sow  six  pounds  of  Red 
clover  and  four  pounds  of  Alfalfa.  When 
this  wheat  is  cut  next  July  will  this 
clover  and  Alfalfa  be  up  enough  to  turn 
under  to  put  in  Alfalfa  for  hay,  as  we 
intend  to  put  lime  in  the  field.  G.  n. 

Martinsville,  N.  J. 

This  clover  should  be  about  six  inches 
tall  when  the  wheat  is  cut.  You  can  let 
it  grow  for  about  a  month  and  then  turn 
the  clover  under  for  Alfalfa  seeding.  This 
will  more  than  pay  for  seed  and  labor 
and  we  should  certainly  carry  out  the 
lan.  The  light  seeding  of  Alfalfa  will 
elp  the  permanent  crop. 


An  Iron-dad  Peach. 

There  is  a  fruit  tree  agent  going 
through  here  selling  the  Iron-clad  peach 
grafted  on  Canadian  wild  peach.  Is  it 
any  good  or  a  fake?  s.  K. 

Kittanning,  Pa. 

In  former  seasons  it  has  been  claimed 
that  this  peach  produced  a  sort  of  wool 
which  kept  it  from  freezing.  It  is  a 
fraud  and  a  fake  if  any  such  claims  are 
made.  Using  peach  pits  for  starting 
seedlings  would  not  make  the  bud  hardier. 
There  is  no  “iron-clad”  peach — the  agent 
simply  has  an  iron  jaw. 


THE  MAIL  BAG. 

Some  of  our  people  in  this  country  are 
getting  a  little  dubious  about  the  great 
number  of  legal  holidays  and  the  efforts 
now  being  made  to  establish  three  or  four 
more.  Very  likely,  however,  we  are  bet¬ 
ter  off  than  English  people  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  for  Consul  Hamm  of  Newcastle, 
England,  figures  that  there  are  now  26 
days  in  addition  to  Sundays  which  are 
recognizer!  as  English  holidays.  Includ¬ 
ing  Sundays,  this  makes  79  days  out  of 
365  on  which  the  workman  is  free  from 
his  labor. 

Marketing  Small  Lots. 

I  have  several  bushels  of  nice  Graven- 
stein  apples.  Would  it  be  likely  to  pay 
to  send  them  to  New  York?  g.  e. 

No,  the  chances  would  be  that  such  a 
small  lot  would  not  pay  in  this  great 
market.  We  do  not  advise  such  small 
shipments.  The  nearest  local  market 
ought  to  pay  better. 

Skunk  Farming. 

I  would  like  to  get  some  information 
as  to  raising  skunks,  or  what  you  call 
skunk  farming,  G.  M.  E. 

Ilicksville,  N.  Y. 

This  is  one  of  the  subjects  which  can 
be  fully  answered  in  one  word — don’t. 
Take  our  advice  and  let  skunk  farming 
alone.  There  is  nothing  to  it  but  blasted 
and  badly  decayed  hopes. 

Horses  or  Tractor. 

Next  year  I  shall  have  250  acres  of 
tillable  land,  and  at  present  have  only 
one  light  team.  A  great  deal  of  the 
land  needs  plowing,  is  rolling  and  in 
good-sized  lots,  quite  free  from  stone. 
There  are  two  men  to  do  the  work. 
Would  you  advise  buying  more  horses  or 
a  farm  tractor? 

Pennsylvania.  XJ.  F.  L. 

There  are  many  things  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  What  crops  do  you  raise?  Do  you 
have  a  rotation,  and  have  much  land  to 
plow  each  year?  Are  you  a  good^  me¬ 
chanic?  Do  you  like  to  keep  stock?  If 
you  like  horses  several  teams  of  big 
mares  would  pay.  They  would  do  your 
work  and  turn  off  colts  to  add  to  the  in¬ 
come.  The  farm  tractors  are  doing  fair 
work  but  no  one  claims  they  have  yet 
reached  perfection.  Personally,  with  such 
a  farm  we  should  try  a  tractor,  but  a 
natural  stockman  would  do  better  with 
the  mares. 

Corn  Ear-worm. 

Is  there  any  way  of  controlling  the 
corn  ear-worm  ?  Local  growers  say  not, 
and  some  ears  must  be  two-thirds  cut 
away  before  cooking.  c.  P. 

Up  to  within  a  few  years  the  usual 
answer  was  that  there  is  no  practical 
remedy  for  this  corn  worm.  Now  we 
are  told  of  successful  experiments  in 
dusting  dry  arsenate  of  lead  upon  the 
growing  corn.  There  is  a  dusting  ma¬ 
chine  which  does  this  work  quickly  and 
if  the  poison  can  be  put  on  at  just  the 
right  time  the  worms  are  mostly 
destroyed.^ 

Corn-husking  Machines. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  your 
readers  about  their  experience  with  corn- 
husking  machines.  I  think  most  of  these 
machines  cut  or  shred  the  fodder  at  the 
same  time.  Will  this  cut  or  shredded 
fodder  keep,  or  will  it  heat  and  mold  if 
kept  in  a  mow?  Would  alternate  layers 
of  cut  straw  prevent  heating?  At  one 
of  the  State  fairs  I  saw  a  machine  husk 
corn  satisfactorily,  but  the  stalks  were 
left  whole,  and  had  to  be  tied  by  hand. 
The  manufacturer  said  it  was  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  prevent  shredded  fodder  from  spoil¬ 
ing,  and  yet  there  seem  to  be  a  number 
of  well-known  machines  that  shred  the 
fodder.  H.  A.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  would  like,  if  possible  unbiased 
opinion  or  experience  regarding  this. 

Fall  Radishes. 

Could  I  get  a  crop  of  radishes  if  I 
planted  seed  about  October  10  or  15,  and 
cover  the  radishes  with  muslin  or  cheese¬ 
cloth  on  frosty  nights?  If  they  could  be 
grown  this  way,  would  a  mulch  of  straw 
after  they  are  up  protect  them  as  well 
from  frost  as  cloth?  The  variety  I  wish 
to  plant  is  the  Giant  Crimson,  a  35-day 
radish.  H.  N. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

It  will  not  be  practicable  to  grow  rad¬ 
ishes  in  the  manner  you  suggest.  In  the 
first  place  the  temperature  will  be  too 
low  after  October  10-15  to  admit  of  much 
growth  being  made  before  freezing  of 
more  or  less  severity  occurs  in  your  lati¬ 
tude.  In  the  second  place,  if  it  were 
possible  to  bring  them  to  edible  size,  the 
first  hard  freeze  would  ruin  them.  Rad¬ 
ishes  are  unfit  for  use  after  they  are 
once  frozen,  as  freezing  extracts  the 
water  from  them,  when  they  become 
spongy  and  tasteless.  K. 

Potash  for  the  Orchard. 

Will  someone  who  has  had  experience 
and  knows,  tell  us  through  the  columns  of 
The  It.  N.-Y.  the  best  time  to  apply 
potash  to  the  orchard,  and  what  is  the 
best  form  of  potash  to  apply,  sulphate, 
muriate  or  hard  wood  ashes?  How 
much  of  each  is  it  safe  to  use  on  10-year- 
old  trees?  H. 

Vermont. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  question  has  been  ans¬ 
wered  many  times,  but  now  we  would  like 
to  have  the  personal  experience  of  fruit 
growers  with  potash — best  forms  to  use 
and  most  profitable  amount. 
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The  Bastian 

Oregon”  Primer 

Operates  with  a  simple  pump-gun 
action  upon  a  most  powerful  com¬ 
pound  leverage,  enabling. you  to  cut, 
with  a  quick  pull,  a  small  twig  or  a 
limb  an  inch  thick.  This  pruning 
hook  is  light  but  very  strong,  power¬ 
ful  and  durable.  The  natural  posi¬ 
tion  of  your  hands  on  the  pole-handle 
gives  ease,  speed  and  accuracy  of 
operation.  All  side-strain  is  eliminat¬ 
ed  as  the  compound  leverage  principle 
places  the  strain  lengthwise  of  the 
pole.  The  perfectly  tempered  and 
ground  Sheffield  Tool  Steel  blade 
makes  a  clean,  smooth  cut — -there’s 
no  chance  for  it  to  pinch  or  bind. 

THE  BASTIAN  “OREGON” 
PRUNING  SHEARS 

These  shears  work  with  the  same 
easy  but  powerful  compound  action 
as  the  pruning  hook.  They  are  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  cutting  out  water 
sprouts  and  suckers,  heading  back 
young  trees,  trimming  hedges,  berry 
bushes,  etc. 

THE  BASTIAN  “OREGON” 

FRUIT  PICKER 

gets  the  fruit 
t  h  a  t’s  “w  a  y 
out  of  reach”  or 
your  hand,  and  picks 
t  without  bruising  in 
the  slightest.  You  need 
this  handy  fruit  picker. 

It  will  soon  save  enough 
fruit  to  pay  a  big  profit. 


TRY  THESE  ORCHARD  TOOLS 

Bastian  “Oregon”  Orchard 

Tools  are  carefully  made 
of  the  best  materials.  They 
are  reasonable  in  price  and 
guaranteed.  Made  in  all 
lengths. 

If  the  local  dealer  cannot 
supply  you  with  these  tools, 
do  not  accept  substitutes. 
Write  to  us  and  we’ll  send 
prices  and  the  name  of  the 
nearest  dealer  who  can  sup¬ 
ply  you,  or  we’ll  ship  di¬ 
rect.  Try  Bastian  "Ore¬ 
gon”  Tools  before  buying 
others.  Write  to-day  for 
descriptive  circular. 


STOREY  MFG.  CO. 

1540  Macadam  Road,  Portland,  Oregon 


RHODES  DOUBLE  OUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex¬ 
press  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 

529  SO.  DIVISION  AVE,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


PAT. 


RHODES  MF0.  CO. 


EVERY  DAY  BRINGS  ITS  ORDER  FOR  A 

“FRIEND”  SPRAYER 

THERE'S  A  REASON  FOR  IT 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO.,  GASPORT,  N.  Y. 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 


CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 


Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  has  no  superior.  Buy 
from  the  mamuacturers  direct  and  save  money.  A 
gallon  of  Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  makes  16  gal¬ 
lons  of  spray.  Compound;  ready  to  mix  with  water. 

Sold  in  bbl.  lots  (50  gallons),  30  cents  per  gallon. 
References— J.  H.  Hale,  the  ’’Peach  King,”  or  Prof. 
Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  They 
will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  better. 

The  J.T.  Robertson  Co.,  Dept.  R,  Manchester, Conn. 


TO  KILL 

San  Jose  Scale 

USE 

Bergenport  Brand  Sulphur 

The  best  sulphur  .for  Lime  Sulphur  Solution. 
Combines  easily  and  quickly  with  lime.  Write  to 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  &  CO. 
BERGENPORT  SULPHUR  WORKS 
100  William  Street.  New  York 


FOR 

A  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 

Nothing  is  more  appropriate  than 

ENGRAVED  CARDS. 

Send  as  two  new  yearly  subscriptions 
at  $1.00  each ;  or  four  renewal  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.00  each  (oue  may  be  the  re¬ 
newal  of  your  own  subscription)  ;  or 
twenty  10-week  trial  subscriptions  at  10c 
each  and  we  will  send  you 

50  ENGRAVED  NAME  CARDS 
AND  COPPER  PLATE 

oue  line,  name  only,  in  neat  script  type — 
good  quality  card. 

We  cannot  guarantee  delivery  of 
Cards  for  Christmas  for  orders  sent 
us  after  December  1st. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a 
subscription  to  the  R.  N.-Y.,  but  are 
given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  in  place 
of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscription 
list  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — The  desperate  gang  of 
bomb  throwers,  counterfeiters,  horse  pois¬ 
oners  and  black  handers  which  has  ter¬ 
rorized  New  York  and  vicinity  for  years, 
was  rounded  up  October  10  in  this  city 
and  Troy.  The  police  and  United  States 
Secret  Service  men  have  14  prisoners, 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  counterfeit 
notes  of  the  Irving  National  Bank  and 
confessions  about  more  than  100  bomb 
explosions.  The  confessions  show  that 
the  gang  hired  men  to  set  bombs,  write 
extortion  letters  and  do  worse  villainy. 
These  desperate  men  went  so  far  as  to 
dynamite  their  employers’  houses  when 
the  leaders  held  out  some  of  the  spoils. 
Seven  men  and  women  counterfeiters, 
■  members  of  the  gang,  were  arrested  in 
Troy  by  Secret  Service  agents.  An  Ital¬ 
ian.  said  to  have  been  the  gang’s  en¬ 
graver,  killed  himself  when  arrested  in 
Troy.  In  the  counterfeiting  plant  in 
Troy  they  found  hundreds  of  finished  and 
unfinished  $5  notes  and  $1  silver  certifi¬ 
cates  and  the  plates  from  which  they 
were  printed.  Several  hundred  more  of 
both  kinds  of  counterfeits  were  uncovered 
in  a  house  in  Brooklyn. 

While  ten  great  ocean  liners  stood  help¬ 
lessly  by  October  10,  the  Volturno,  of  the 
Uranium  Line,  burned  to  the  water’s  edge 
Tn  a  mid-Atlantic  gale,  with  the  loss  of 
136  lives.  When  the  Carmania,  the  first 
of  the  10  to  respond  to  the  wireless  call 
for  help  reached  the  scene,  waves  rolling 
mountain  high  prevented  her  from  getting 
a  rescue  line  to  the  Volturno’s  passen¬ 
gers.  Of  the  656  persons  on  board,  in¬ 
cluding  22  cabin  passengers,  523  were 
finally  saved.  Wireless  operators  on  the 
doomed  ship  stuck  to  their  post  after  an 
explosion  had  destroyed  the  dynamo,  and, 
hooking  their  apparatus  to  bsftteries,  con¬ 
tinued  to  send  out  their  call  for  aid.  Two 
of  the  Volturno’s  boats,  containing  about  70 
persons,  got  away,  but  had  not  been 
picked  up  or  sighted  up  to  October  17 ; 
other  boats  lowered  .were  smashed  by  the 
heavy  seas.  Oil  was  used  by  the  tank 
steamer  Nai-ragansett  to  calm  the  seas. 
Passengers,  rescued  were  taken  by  La 
Touraine,  Grosser  Kurfuerst,  Kroon- 
land.  ,Seydlitz,  Carmania,  Rappahannock 
and  ^Devonian.  The  rescue  work  was 
directed  by  Capt.  Barr  of  the  Carmania, 
who  riianoeuvered  his  great  ship  within 
100  feet  of  the  burning  vessel.  Great 
courage  and  devotion  was  shown  by  the 
Volturno’s  officers,  and  the  captain,  in 
his  story  radiographed  from  the  Kroon- 
land.  denies  early  stories  of  panic  and 
mutiny  on  the  part  of  the  crew.  The 
fire  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  a 
cigarette  which  a  steerage  passenger 
threw  down  a  grating.  None  of  the 
steamers  standing  by  attempted  to  send 
boats  to  the  burning  vessel  until  Second 
Officer  Lloyd  of  the  Volturno,  with  four 
volunteers,  lowered  a  boat  and  fought 
their  way  to  the  Grosser  Kurfuerst,  to 
show  that  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 

The  High  Court  of  Impeachment  at 
Albany,  October  15,  registered  its  opin¬ 
ion  that  Governor  William  Sulzer  was 
guilty  on  the  first  article  of  the  articles 
of  impeachment  presented  by  the  Assem¬ 
bly.  Article  I,  on  which  the  court  voted 
that  the  Governor  was  guilty,  charges  him 
filing  with  the  Secretary  of  State  a  false 
statement  of  his  campaign  reports  and 
disbursements.  It  was  one  of  those  ob¬ 
jected  to  by  counsel  for  Governor  Sulzer 
at  the  beginning  of  the  trial — Articles  I, 
II  and.  VI,  the  false  statement,  perjury 
and  larceny  articles.  As  constituted  the 
Impeachment  Court  consists  of  4S  Sen¬ 
ators.  and  nine  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  as  38,  two-thirds 
of  this  total  of  57,  are  required 
for  a  finding  of  guilty,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  opponents  were  able  to  muster 
just  one  more  vote  than  was  necessary. 
He  was  found  guilty  on  two  other  counts 
October  16. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  annual 
corn  show  of  the  Pennsylvania  Livestock 
Breeders’  Association  will  be  held  the 
third  week  in  January  at  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  in  connection  with  the  meetings 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Livestock  Breeders’ 
Association,  the  Horticultural  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Dairy  Union.  Medals,  .cups 
and  cash  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  the 
various  classes.  Winners  of  two  first 
prizes  in  previous  shows  will  show  in 
special  classes  this  time,  giving  the  new 
men  a  better  chance.  For  premium  list 
and  entry  blank  address,  C.  E.  Myers, 
Secretary  of  Plant  Section,  State  College, 
Pennsylvania. 

As  a  result  of  the  sixth  annual  com¬ 
petition  for  the  scholarships  offered  each 
year  by  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Aid  Society  35  sons. and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Jewish  farmers  will  take  courses 
this  Winter  in  the  agricultural  colleges 
of  the  States  in  which  they  reside.  All 
their  expenses  will  be  paid  by  the  society. 
The  idea  of  sending  the  Jewish  farm 
boys  and  girls  to  take  short  courses  in 
the  State  agricultural  colleges  during  the 
Winter  months  was  first  conceived  in 
190S.  Its  purpose  was  primarily  to  help 
the  newly  settled  Jewish  immigrant 
farmer,  through  his  children,  to  do  bet¬ 
ter  farming.  Since  1908  a  total  of  117 
scholarships  was  awarded.  Of  this  year’s 
33  scholarships  New  York  State  is  al¬ 
lotted  11  and  New  Jersey  10.  The  others 
are  scattered,  giving  one  or  two  to  a 
State. 

The  anti-tuberculosis  committee  of  the 
State  Grange,  fn  session  at  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  October  15,  planned  to  extend  to  rural 
New  York  the  employment  of  social  ser¬ 
vice  nurses.  The  committee  pointed  out 
that  while  the  death  rate  in  cities  had 
decreased  in  ten  years  from  1771.5  in 
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100.000  to  1466.  the  rate  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  had  jumped  from  1404.7  to  1521.1. 
The  committee  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  services  of  a  visiting  nurse  for 
two  months  to  each  of  the  six  Granges 
selling  the  largest  number  of  Rod  Cross 
Christmas  seals  in  the  holidays. 

William  A.  Scarborough  and  Charles 
F.  Adams,  of  the  commission  firm  of 
Scarborough,  Adams  &  Co.,  of  No.  13 
Harrison  street,  New  York,  who  were 
indicted  on  July  21  by  the  federal  grand 
jury  for  presenting  false  damage  claims 
to  railroads  and  paying  inspectors  to 
have  consignment  of  eggs  arriving  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  examined  and  passed 
in  advance  of  similar  merchandise  billed 
to  other  merchants,  on  conviction  were 
fined  $3,000  each  by  Judge  Mayer  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  October  15. 
On  motion  of  Henry  A.  Guiler,  assistant 
United  States  Attorney,  13  of  the  15 
indictments  alleging  the  presentation  of 
false  or  excessive  damage  claims  to  rail¬ 
roads  were  quashed.  Scarborough  and 
Adams  pleaded  guilty  to  the  other  two 
counts,  charging  the  payments  of  $15 
each  to  inspectors  in  the  employ  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Shore  roads  to 
obtain  quick  shipments  of  eggs,  and  the 
conviction  was  based  on  these. 

PANAMA. — The  Gamboa  dike,  which 
separated  the  north  entrance  of  Culebra 
cut  from  Gatun  Lake,  was  blown  up 
October  10  by  electric  current  switched 
on  by  cable  by  President  Wilson  in  his 
office  at  Washington.  The  explosion 
threw  200  feel  of  the  centre  of  the  dike 
high  into  the  air  in  a  fanlike  mass  of 
rock,  earth  and  water.  When  the  smoke 
cleared  away  2,000  persons  gathered  on 
every  side  of  the  dike  saw  the  water  from 
the  lake  flow  rapidly  into  the  lower  level 
of  the  cut  just  like  a  stream  at  a  point 
where  there  are  rapids.  The  sight  was 
not  especially  spectacular,  because  the 
difference  of  levels  between  the  lake  and 
the  cut  is  only  six  feet,  the  level  of  both 
being  67.7  feet  above  the  sea.  Three 
minutes  after  the  explosion  the  effect 
of  the  rush  of  water  was  apparent  at  the 
Cucaraeha  slide,  the  summit  of  the  divide, 
but  the  full  depth  of  water  did  not  reach 
there  until  5  o’clock.  Another  charge  of 
dynamite  was  exploded  on  top  of  the 
slide  where  it  blocked  the  channel  of  the 
canal  to  make  a  trench  several  feet  deep, 
through  which  the  water  can  flow  into 
the  north  end  of  the  cut  and  against  the 
locks  at  Pedro  Miguel. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  Octo¬ 
ber  23-November  1. 

Vermont  Corn  Show,  Windsor,  Vt., 
November  5-7. 

Third  Indiana  Apple  Show,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  November  5-11. 

National  Grange,  Annual  Meeting, 
Manchester,  N.  ILV  November  12. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall,  Boston,  November  12-16. 

National  Grange,  Manchester,  N.  II., 
November  13. 

Fruit  Week,  Washington,  D.  C.,  No¬ 
vember  17-22 ;  union  meeting  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Pomological  Society.  Society  for 
Horticultural  Science,  Eastern  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  and  Northern  Nut 
Growers’  Association. 

Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Maryland  Crop  Improvement  Association, 
Maryland  Dairymen’s  Association,  Mary¬ 
land  Beekeepers’  Association  and  Farm¬ 
ers’  League,  Baltimore,  November  17-22. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  Poultry  Show,  No¬ 
vember  14-22. 

Maine  State  Pomological  Society, 
Lewiston,  Me.,  November  18-20. 

Society  for  Horticultural  Science,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Novem¬ 
ber  20-21. 

Dover,  N.  J.,  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  annual  show,  Dover, 
N.  J.,  November  24-29. 

International  Live  Stock  Show,  Chi¬ 
cago,  November  29-December  6. 

The  Capital  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  show  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  December  2-6. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  December  8-10. 

New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Syracuse.  December  9-12. 

St.  Mary’s  Poultry  Club,  first  annual 
show,  St.  Mary’s  Pa.,  December  18-19. 

Poultry  Show,  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  New  York,  December  26-31. 

New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Convention  Hall,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  January  7-8-9,  1914. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  an¬ 
nual  Winter  meeting,  Easton,  Md.,  Jan¬ 
uary,  13-15,  1914. 

Annual  Corn  Show,  Pennsylvania  Live 
Stock  Breeders’  Association,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dairy  Union,  Pennsylvania  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Association,  Y'ork,  Pa.,  third 
week  in  January. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January  28-29- 
30,  1914. 

Sixth  National  Corn  Exposition,  State 
Fair  Grounds,  Dallas,  Texas,  February 
10-24,  1914.  % 

There  was  a  determined  look  in  her 
eye  as  she  marched  into  the  optician’s 
shop.  “I  want  a  pair  of  glasses  imme¬ 
diately,”  she  said.  “Good  strong  ones.” 
“Good,  strong  ones?”  “Yes.  I  was  out 
in  the  country  yesterday  and  I  made  a 
very  painful  blunder.”  “Indeed !  Mis¬ 
took  a  stranger  for  a  friend?”  “No;  a 
bumblebee  for  a  blackberry.” — Labor 
Clarion. 


A  PERMANENT  ROOF 

That’s  what  every  farmer  wants — not  a  roof  for  today  or  tomorrow  only 
— but  a  roof  you  can  depend  upon  this  year,  next  year  and  twenty  years 
from  now  to  keep  out  the  rain  and  snow  and  remain  unchanged  under  the 
torrid  rays  of  the  summer's  sun  or  the  snow  and  ice  of  winter.  If  a  per¬ 
manent  roof  of  this  kind  is  what  is  required 

“ RAIN-TIGHT”  RUBBER  ROOFING 

will  fill  the  bill.  It  is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  -  the  standard  Asphalt 
of  the  world.  It  is  as  near  indestructible  and  everlasting  as  any  roof  can  be. 

Remember  the  so-called  “cheap  roofing”  that  must  be  repaired  and 
replaced  frequently  are  dear  at  any  price.  You  will  save  money,  trouble 
and  eventually  expense  by  buying  “Rain-Tight”  at  the  start. 

Our  brand  of  “  Perfect  Roofing  ”  is  the  same  as  M  Rain-Tight  ” 
with  mica  flake*  added  to  the  surface  which  make  it  fire-resisting.  It  is 
a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  lightning  and  insures  against  fire  from 
sparks  falling  on  the  roof. 

Perfect  Rosin  Sized  Sheathing  and  Perfect  Tarred  Felt  are  Best  for  Sheathing  Purposes 

If  you  need  a  new  roof  for  any  building,  now  or  in  the  future, 
it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  samples  and  booklet — write  us  today. 

Maurice  O’Meara  Co.,  448  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City 


FROM  MILL  DIRECT  H 

o 


AT  MILL  PRICES— QUALITY  GUARANTEED 

Every  sheet  inspected  and  guaranteed  BEST  OPEN 
KEARTH  PRODUCT.  The  galvanized  roofing  and  siding:  have 
an  extra  heavy  tight  coating  of  galvanize.  Save  all  middlemen's  profits  by  ' 
buying  direct  from  our  mill  at  mill  prices — when  you  buy  from  us  you 
buy  from  the  manulactlirer.  Send  ai/rot  buildings  and  we  will  fur iii, h  you  free  ^ 
a  complete  estimate  of  cost.  This  will  show  you  how  you  can  save  all  Intermediate  profits.  ^ 
LET  VS  PROVE  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY — Write  to-day  for  free  sample  and  prices. 

THE  SYKES  METAL  LATH  &  ROOFING  CO,  (Est.  1877)  516  Walnut  St.  NILES,  0. 


GALVANIZED  DflflEIIJ/* 
or  PAINTED  KUUrlll  VT 


r 


OWN  THE  5-H.  P. 
MOGUL  AT  $125.00 

30  DAYS’  TRIAL 


THE  MOGUL  AT  $125.00  is  the  winner  for  an  all  around 
Farm  Engine.  It  will  run  any  machinery  that  ran  be  run 
with  f>-hoi«epower,  such  ns  sawing-  wood,  grinding  Teed, 
threshing,  etc.,  ami  will  alnorun  the  cream  separator  churn 
and  other  small  machinery  Jus!  as  well  as  a  smaller  engine. 
It's  a  compju*t,  husky, durable  engine  that  will  please  you. 
Every  day  you  use  It  you  will  like  it  better  and  better.  Wo 
want  one  of  these  engines  in  every  locality  right  now,  and 
to  the  first  buyer  in  each  locality  we  make  a  special  pro¬ 
position.  Tell  us  the  size  of  your  fann  and  get  this  special 
offer.  We  have  all  sizes — engines  1  to  100-horsepower. 

Sold  on  30  days*  trial 

R.  WATERLOO  GASOLINE  ENGINE  WORKS 
200  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HUSK  yodr  CORN  CROP 


with  our  Individual  Husker. 
Write  for  Bulletin  J. 

THE  ADAMS  HUSKER  CO. 

Marysville,  -  -  Ohio 


Be  Boss  Instead 
Of  Bossed 

DON’T  take  orders  all  your  life — 
don’t  tie  yourself  down  to  a  mon¬ 
otonous  job  with  just  an  ordinary  sal¬ 
ary.  Be  independent,  prosperous  and 
happy  in  a  business  all  your  own.  The 

BUCKEYE 

TRACTION 

DITCHER 

will  set  yon  up  in  one  of  the  best  pay¬ 
ing  businesses  a-going.  Doing  contract 
ditching  with  this  machine  will  net  you 
a  profit  of  from  $15  to  $18  a  day,  and 
you  can  easily  find  work  enough  to 
keep  you  busy  9  to  10  months  in  the 
j  year. 

The  Buckeye  digs  ditches  a  great 
deal  better  than  by  hand  labor  and 
almost  twice  as  fast.  Whether  you 
own  a  Buckeye  with  steam  or  gaso¬ 
line  power  you  can  average  100  to 
150  rods  a  day,  and  every  ditch  will 
be  perfect  to  grade,  and  uniform  to 
size.  The  Buckeye  gasoline  engine 
runs  just  as  well  on  kerosene  and 
thus  saves  half  the  fuel  cost. 

Almost  every  farm  has  low  spots  that 
need  draining  and  farmers  are  paying 
out  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  men 
who  own  a  Buckeye  for  digging  their 
ditches.  Why  not  go  after  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  your  neighborhood,  why  not 
get  the  facts  about  this  business  that 
pays  such  big  profits  on  so  small  an 
investment. 

All  you  have  to  do  it  to  ask  for  catalog  3 

THE  BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER  CO., 

FINDLAY.  OHIO 

V _ _ — J 


PITTSBURGH  PERFEOTFEKCE 


THE  strongest,  safest,  most  durable  and  distinctive.  Special-formula 
Open  Hearth  wire,  heavily  galvanized  with  pure  zinc,  every  joint 
WELDED  BY  ELECTRICITY,  produces  the  famous  “Pittsburgh  Perfect” 

solid,  one  piece  fabric.  EASIEST  TO  ERECT.  The  “Pittsburgh  Perfect” 

ectrically  Welded  Pipe-Frame  Gates 


the  strongest,  most  satisfactory 
jates  made. 

>EE  YOUR  DEALER— But  before  buying  any 
;enee,  get  our  new  catalogue  telling  how  to 
lest  wire,  and  showing  many 
’Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fences  for 
ivery  FIELD,  FARM.  RANCH. 

LAWN.  CHICKEN.  RABBIT  and 
POULTRY  YARD  and  CARDEN. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO., 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Maker,  of  “PIT TStUKClt  PMtFKCT” 

Cl  ARANTKtl)  IIRAMIK 
Of  Open  Hearth  Steel  and  Wire  Hroduets. 


i  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-V.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


LIMA  BEANS  DO  NOT  SET. 

My  Lima  beans  do  not  appear  to  set 
well.  The  soil  is  moderately  rich,  the 
vines  grow  well,  but  not  too  rank  and 
have  plenty  of  blossoms,  but  the  pods 
are  few.  They  usually  set  one  to  four 
pods  to  a  stem  of  blossoms,  sometimes 
five  or  six  and  some  stems,  though  not  a 
great  many,  set  none  at  all.  The  soil 
varies  from  a  moderately  rich  sandy  loam 
to  a  moderately  rich  clay.  The  beans 
that  set  fill  out  well.  I  keep  the  ends 
of  the  laterals  pinched  off.  Can  there  be 
some  element  of  plant  food  lacking  that 
makes  them  fail  to  set  well,  or  are  the 
bees  not  working  on  them  well  enough? 

New  York.  H.  N. 

Your  Lima  beans  seem  to  be  doing 
as  well  as  the  average.  This  is  one  crop 
that  will  not  produce  seed  for  every 
bloom  on  the  plant,  and  it  is  no  doubt 
well  that  this  is  the  case.  Being  per¬ 
petual  in  their  nature,  the  small  root  sys¬ 
tem  would  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  the 
vines  with  food  and  water,  if  each  blos¬ 
som  would  set  and  mature  a  pod.  but 
would  soon  become  exhausted  and  die 
from  over-production.  Sometimes  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  have  much  to  do  with 
the  making  of  the  crop.  If  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  dry  and  warm  the  number  of 
pods  will  be  greater  than  if  the  weather 
is  wet  or  much  foggy  weather  prevails, 
but  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
a  large  per  cent  of  the  blossoms  will  not 
produce  pods.  Nature  seems  to  have  de¬ 
signed  it  so.  I  have  examined  many 
lama  bean  blossoms  under  a  good  micro¬ 
scope  in  an  effort  to  find  a  physical  cause 
why  any  should  fail  to  produce  pods,  but 
so  far  have  been  unable  to  find  any ; 
every  blossom  examined  seemed  to  be 
perfect  in  its  physical  make-up,  both 
stamens  and  pistils  seemed  to  be  perfect. 
These  examinations  were  in  most  cases 
made  when  the  weather  conditions  were 
most  favorable  to  the  beans.  I  was 
therefore  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
nature  never  designed  that  every  blossom 
should  produce  a  pod  of  beans. 

The  bees  have  no  part  in  the  polleniza- 
tion  of  beans,  as  the  reproductive  organs 
are  so  constructed  that  bees  nor  any 
other  pollen-gathering  insect  can  reach 
them.  When  the  wings  of  the  bloom  are 
removed  from  the  stamens  and  pistil,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  stamens  or  male  or¬ 
gans  of  the  flower  are  attached  to  hair¬ 
like  ligaments  about  one-half  inch  in 
length.  These  ligaments  are  curled 
around  the  stigma,  bringing  the  stamens 
in  so  close  contact  with  it  that  none  is 
visible  until  the  twisted  hair-like  liga¬ 
ments  are  separated  from  the  stigma  and 
partially  unfolded  and  straightened  out. 
This  explains  why  cross-pollenization 
with  other  sorts  so  very  rarely  takes 
place  naturally.  If  it  were  not  for  this 
peculiar  construction  of  the  blooms,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  grow  more  than 
one  variety  in  the  garden  without  a  large 
percentage  of  cross-fertilization.  Every¬ 
one  knows  what  will  happen  if  two  or 
more  varieties  of  corn  are  grown  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other,  also  cabbage,  let¬ 
tuce,  radishes,  etc.,  for  seed.  There 
would  probably  be  such  a  mixture  in  the 
next  generation  that  the  identity  of  the 
parents  would  hardly  be  recognizable, 
but  happily  this  is  not  true  of  beans, 
and  many  varieties  of  Limas  or  any  other 
kinds  may  be  grown  side  by  side  without 
danger  of  cross-pollenization.  Each  va¬ 
riety  must  depend  upon  self-pollenization 
for  the  reproduction  of  its  kind.  Each 
bloom  must  perform  this  function  for  it¬ 
self,  as  no  outside  agency  can  in  any  way 
assist.  K. 


New  Method  of  Curing  Fish. 

With  meat  prices  rising  more  and  more 
people  look  to  fish  and  eggs  for  their  sup¬ 
ply  of  animal  food.  The  ocean  contains 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fish,  but  for 
profitable  fishing  vessels  must  often  sail 
far  from  market  and  either  make  quick 
return  with  a  small  cargo  or  have  some 
method  of  preserving  the  fish.  Either 
ice  or  salt  must  be  carried  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  this  adds  greatly  to  the  ex¬ 
pense.  U.  S.  Consul  Lamb,  of  Nova 
Scotia,  describes  a  new  method  of  pre¬ 
serving  fish  for  shipment  without  the  use 
of  ice,  salt,  pickle  or  chemicals.  The 
process  is  described  as  follows : 

The  fish  are  dumped  into  a  tank  hold¬ 
ing  sea  water  which  has  been  filtered 
through  four  cylinder-like  tanks  contain- 
>ng  willow  charcoal  and  screens  to  re¬ 
move  the  noxious  gases  and  foreign  sub¬ 
stances.  Next,  brown  sugar  is  placed  in 
•  no  tank  holding  the  fish  to  serve  as  a 
germicide  for  such  organisms  as  may  be 
active  at  freezing  temperature.  Then  by 
refrigeration  the  temperature  is  lowered 
to  10  degrees  C.  below  zero,  during  which 


time  16.1  per  cent  salt  is  added  to  pre¬ 
vent  ice  formation  and  to  assist  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  thin  protective  coating  over 
the  fish  themselves.  Having  allowed  the 
fish  to  remain  in  this  treatment  for  two 
hours  they  are  ready  for  shipment,  re¬ 
moved  from  the  tank,  and  placed  in  the 
package  or  barrel  to  await  transportation 
to  market.  This  process  is  based  upon 
the  theory  that  putrefaction  of  fish  is 
first  caused  by  bone  taint,  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  old  methods  of  curing  fish  the 
specific  or  animal  heat  is  partially  left 
within  the  fish.  The  new  method  which 
has  been  introduced  here  acts  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  to  bone  taint,  completely  remov¬ 
ing  the  specific  or  animal  heat  from  the 
fish  to  be  cured. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  leaves  the  fish 
in  perfect  condition.  It  is  purposed  to 
erect  plants  along  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  where  fish  can  be  preserved  in 
this  way. 

GREENHOUSE  CONSTRUCTION. 

I  intend  building  a  small  greenhouse 
this  Fall,  and  come  to  you  for  a  little 
advice.  Location  is  slightly  northeast  to 
southwest  and  could  set  it  in  an  embank¬ 
ment  .10  feet  high.  I  am  living  on  a 
southeast  slope  and  am  situated  where 
the  cold  winds  do  not  strike  me;  always 
sunny  and  warmer  here  than  on  the  open 
farther  out.  I  thought  of  making  it 
20x16  feet  and  a  three-quarter  slope, 
which  would  give  me  more  warmth  from 
the  sun  in  the  morning,  but  in  the  after¬ 
noon  the  hill  shades  the  sun  from  it  by 
three  to  3.30  or  about  there,  always  about 
a  half  hour  sooner  than  in  the  open.  I 
bought  the  glass  and  got  10x14  and  408 
pieces.  Would  a  four-foot  wall,  inside, 
be  too  high?  Would  you  run  the  con¬ 
crete  up  to  the  plate  where  the  sashes 
rest  on?  r.  d.  h. 

Mt.  Penn,  Pa. 

The  three-quarter  span  house  is,  all 
things  considered,  the  best  type  for  gen¬ 
eral  purposes.  The  long  span  should 
face  the  south  or  southeast,  as  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  get  as  many  hours’  sunlight 
as  possible  each  day.  In  the  Winter, 
when  the  days  are  short,  the  sun  lies 
much  south  of  the  meridian,  and  if  the 
house  is  situated  so  the  long  span  faces 
the  east  or  west,  much  of  the  sunlight 
will  be  lost,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
house  will  be  correspondingly  reduced. 
Sixteen  feet  wide  inside  will  be  found 
very  satisfactory,  as  it  admits  of  three 
benches  or  tables,  one  on  either  side  and 
obe  in  the  middle.  The  south  wall  should 
be  four  feet  and  the  rear  wall  eight 
feet  high.  This  should  be  substantially 
constructed ;  as  a  rule  too  little  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  construction  of  the 
walls.  Their  durability  should  not  only 
be  secured,  but  the  probable  heaving  by 
frost,  and  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  roof 
should  be  taken  into  account,  and  care¬ 
fully  guarded  against.  The  foundation 
for  a  greenhouse,  like  any  other  build¬ 
ing,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  for 
upon  its  construction  depends  the  life  of 
the  house.  If  the  foundation  is  not  sub¬ 
stantially  constructed,  the  house  will  not 
long  remain  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
Greenhouse  walls  are  constructed  of 
grout,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  or  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  these  materials,  but  perhaps  the 
most  satisfactory  is  the  grout  wall.  It  is 
strong,  durable,  water  and  airtight.  For 
a  house  not  over  18  feet  wide  and  walls 
not  over  eight  feet  high,  a  wall  of  grout 
12  inches  thick  will  answer.  This  should 
rest  on  an  18-inch  footing  course  of  the 
same  material  sunk  below  the  frost  line. 

As  before  mentioned,  it  is  very  desir¬ 
able  to  have  the  slope  of  the  roof  ar¬ 
ranged  to  entrap  as  much  as  possible  of 
light  and  heat  from  the  sun  during  the 
short  days  of  Winter,  and  taking  every¬ 
thing  else  into  consideration,  the  south 
pitch  of  the  roof  should  slope  about  four 
feet  for  every  six  feet  in  width  of  the 
house.  With  the  supports  for  the  ridge¬ 
pole  set  at  a  distance  of  six  feet  from 
the  outside  of  the  north  wall,  the  bottom 
of  the  ridge  should  be  about  12  feet  from 
the  ground  level,  or  eight  feet  higher 
than  the  top  of  the  south  wall.  This 
will  require  a  sash-bar  about  13%  feet  in 
length  for  south  and  a  little  over  seven 
feet  for  the  north  slope  of  the  roof.  When 
it  is  desired  a  row  of  10x12  glass  under 
the  plate  on  the  south  wall,  is  easily  ar¬ 
ranged  for  at  time  of  construction  of  the 
wall;  this  will  require  an  extra  plate  two 
inches  thick  and  should  be  clear  cypress. 
Allowing  16  inches  for  the  plates  and 
glass,  would  require  the  concrete  wall  to 
be  two  feet  eight  inches  in  height  on  the 
inside,  and  the  thickness,  of  the  wall  can 
be  reduced  to  nine  or  10  inches.  Sash 
bars,  rafters  and  plates  should  be  clear 
cypress,  and  if  the  walls  are  properly 
constructed  and  wood  kept  well  painted, 
the  house  should  last  20  years  or  more. 

K. 


ion 


THE  marvelous  assortment  of  legumes  with  the  numerous 
species  of  grasses  grown  in  the  Southeastern  States 
(that  portion  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the 
Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers)  offer  the  dairyman,  cattle,  hog 
and  sheep  raiser  and  the  horse  breeder  greater  opportuni¬ 
ties  than  any  section  of  America. 

For  Winter  Grazing  Southern  Farmers  have  alfalfa,  oats,  bar¬ 
ley,  the  vetches,  crimson  and  burr  clover,  Canada  peas,  rye,  rescue 
grass  and  rape.  While  supplying  excellent  pasturage  these  plants 
are  greatly  benefiting  the  soil  by  storing  atmospheric  nitrogen. 

For  Summer  Forage  Southern  Farmers  have  alfalfa,  cowpeas,  soy 
beans,  sorghum,  German  millet,  Lespedeza,  sweet  potato  vines,  pea¬ 
nuts,  beggarweed,crab  grass  and  many  other  legumes  with  practically 
every  variety  of  grasses  and  the  most  prolific  corn  yields  in  America. 


Alfalfa  lands,  the  finest  in  America,  lV/TAlUi..,,.  grows  luxuriantly  and  cuts 
xxiiaild  are  found  in  the  Black  Soil  IVieiUOLUS  2  to  X  rmns  rarh  sonsnn 
Belt  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  in 


numerous  sections  of  Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Tennessee,  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 

The  yields  run  4  to  6  tons  annually,  selling 
locally  from  $15  to  $25  a  ton,  the  demand 
far  exceeding  the  supply. 

Pnmcon  planted  with  corn  “* 

VM1II1SOH  VMOVer  makes  a  rapid  Rod  driver  Plante(l  fa  September 
growth  through  the  fall,  furnishes  good  win-  ucu  VMUVcr  makes  rapid  growth 
ter  grazing  and  cuts  2  tons  per  acre.  Asa  and  cuts  about  2  tons  in  both  May 


2  to  3  crops  each  season. 
The  roots  grow  very  deep,  and  leave  the 
soil  in  fine  condition. 

X/otohoc  the  hairy  or  winter  varieties 
V  ciLUCi)  planed  in  the  fall  with  oats 
make  excellent  winter  grazing  and  give  a 
good  hay  crop  in  the  spring. 


green  manure  crop  it  is  excellent. 

rnwnpa  c  yield  heavily,  make  excellent 
v-uwpcds  hay  and  grazing  and  a  great 
soil  builder.  Planted  between  corn  they 
yield  2  to  3  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  Weil 
cured  they  make  excellent  feed  for  horses 
and  mules  without  the  need  of  grain. 


and  September  and  again  the  following 
spring. 

P„_nn#-e  of  the  Spanish  variety  thrive 
1  CcUlUlb  orl  light  sandy  limed  soil. 
Pulled  for  hay  the  nuts  adhere  to  the 
stems  and  are  excellent  for  fattening  pork, 
being  very  rich  in  protein. 


Southern  Land  the  Cheapest 
in  America 

Federal  statistics  show  farm  lands  in  the  nine  Southern  Railway 
ta  tes  to  average  about  one-half  the  price  of  lands  elsewhere  in  America. 

Unimproved  lands,  capable  of  large  production  or  those  partially 
improved  but  a  few  miles  from  railroads,  are  for  sale  at  $10  to  $20 
an  acre.  Improved,  highly  productive  farms  with  good  build¬ 
ings,  near  prosperous  towns,  good  schools,  churches,  highways 
and  other  conveniences  are  selling  from  $25  to  $50  an  acre. 

TVmn^rnhir^  As  shown  bV  the  U-  S- 
l  emperaiure  \\eather  Bureau,  the 

temperature  in  the  South  does  not  run 
higher  and  the  Summers  are  more  equable 
with  fewer  heat  prostrations  than  Western 
and  Northern  states.  The  nights  are  usu¬ 
ally  cool.  The  Gulf  and  Atlantic  breezes 
temper  the  climate  for  many  miles  inland, 
in  many  sections  the  mountain  air  makes 
the  temperature  agreeable. 

The  Southern  Railway 

through  their  Land  and  Industrial  Department  will  be  pleased  to  aid  you 
in  finding  a  farm  home.  We  have  no  land  to  sell,  but  we  will  refer  you  to 
reliable  parties  with  whom  you  can  personally  make  your  arrangements. 

FOR  YOUR  CONVENIENCE  ?S0SSVdoSv5,ce°SS 

blanks,  which  obligates  you  in  no  way  whatsoever,  and  mail  to 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
Room  87,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Send  me  free  the  “Southern  Field’’  magazine.  Alfalfa  Booklet  and  farm  sale  [lists.  I  am 
Interested  in  subjects  checked  and  state  of _ ; _ _ 

□  General  Farming  □  Dairying  □  Poultry  □  Fruit  □  Truck 
Name _  Address  ' -■  -*  w 


IVTarlc aIc TherapidlygrowingSouthern  ^ 
i  vial  Nets  cities  are  constantly  demanding 
larger  quantities  of  farm  produce.  The  great 
markets  of  the  North  and  West  are  but  10 
to  40  hours  distant.  The  completion  of 
the  Panama  Canal  will  mean  greater  South¬ 
ern  activity.  If  you  wish  a  farm  at  a 
minimum  investment  with  wonderful  pro¬ 
ducing  possibilities  in  the  “  Home  Land  of 
the  Nation  ’’  let  us  assist  you. 

Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Ry. 


We  now  make  a  full  line  of  both  Steel- Wheel 
and  Wood-Wheel  Farm  Trucks,  and  shall  be 
pleased  to  furnish  you  our  free  catalogof  same. 

On  account  of  the  ease  with  which  work  can 
be  done  with  these  trucks,  they  are  fast  com- 

iinsr  into  general  use.  Let  us  have  youi  In¬ 
quiry  for  prices. 

HAVANA  IU-TAI.  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17,  HAVANA,  ILL. 


Grinds  More  Feed  i  ^ 
Per  Gallon  Gas 


.  Jan’t 
lughout. 


I  S 

9  li 

I  mg  ] -  - 

I  grain,  hay,  seeds,  screenings  or 
I  snap  corn,  wet, dry  or  oily.  Cat 
|  clog— force  feed  thro  ' 

I 

li 


Letz  Self  Sharpening  Silent  Butir 

Try  it  for  ten  days  —  if  it  don’t  Paa/1  Mill 
grind  finer,  faster,  cheaperthan  X  V  V  U  111X1  a. 
other  mills  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  details,  stating  H.P.  of  your  engine. 

Leix  Mfg.  Co.,  213  East  Road,  Crown  Point,  Ind. , 


3158 


X  AI  IT  RURAL  NEW-VU.-; 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

What  is  the  value  of  the  disk  plow?  I 
do  not  mean  a  disk  harrow,  but  a  single 
big  disk  mounted  on  a  frame.  E.  M. 

We  have  such  a  plow,  but  do  not  find 
much  use  for  it.  The  draft  is  a  little 
heavier  than  a  turning  or  dragging  plow. 
The  work  is  quite  different.  While  the 
turning  plow  turns  the  furrow  slice  up¬ 
side  down  the  disk  cuts  and  chops  up 
the  soil  leaving  it  rough  and  in  chunks. 

Geo.  M.  Clark,  the  grass  man,  argued 
that  the  disk  was  the  only  tool  to  use, 
since  it  tossed  up  the  sod  or  rough  soil 
and  gave  you  a  chance  to  kill  out  all  the 
trash  and  roots.  Tossing  this  soil  up 
so  the  air  could  work  all  through  it 
meant  the  rapid  decay  of  organic  matter 
and  the  quick  formation  of  humus.  Thus 
it  is  that  whenever  soil  is  worked  in  that 
way  the  first  crop  or  two  will  be  very 
heavy.  They  have  to  be,  for  this  con¬ 
stant  working  makes  the  plant  food  in  the 
sod  and  other  organic  matter  available — 
and  also  uses  it  up  rapidly. 

Clark’s  proposition  was  to  kill  out 
every  bit  of  old  grass  growth  with  the 
disk.  Then  sow  seed  thickly  and  add 
fertilizer  so  as  to  get  a  quick,  heavy 
growth.  Of  course  this  destroyed  the 
humus  in  the  soil  but  Clark  said  that  the 
roots  of  the  grass  and  clover  would  re¬ 
place  the  humus,  and  that  we  must  feed 
the  grass  heavily  each  year.  He  claimed 
that  we  could  not  destroy  all  the  old 
growth  with  the  turning  plow — the  toss¬ 
ing  or  chopping  action  of  the  disk  was 
needed  to  break  up  the  organic  matter 
fully.  I  think  he  was  right  in  this,  yet 
I  question  whether  his  plan  was  best  for 
all  soils.  On  most  of  our  soils  it  is  a 
mistake  to  break  up  the  organic  matter 
too  fast  We  need  it  in  the  soil.  A 
turning  plow  puts  under  a  good  sod  or 
a  growth  of  rye,  vetch  or  clover.  Now  I 
call  it  a  mistake  to  work  that  soil  so  that 
this  mass  of  green  stuff  will  be  rapidly 
broken  up.  Tar  better  leave  most  of  it 
in  the  soil  to  decay  slowly.  Thus  I  would 
plow  it  under  as  deep  as  the  soil  will 
stand.  Put  lime  on  top  and  then  har¬ 
row  the  surface  thoroughly,  working  the 
lime  down  into  the  green  matter  and 
packing  it  solid.  In  this  way  we  make 
a  fine  upper  seed  bed,  and  have  below  a 
mass  of  organic  matter  which  slowly 
breaks  up  and  holds  moisture.  If  this  fat 
furrow  slice  were  left  loose  and  open  it 
would  be  worse  than  nothing,  for  the  air 
would  work  in  and  dry  out  the  moisture, 
while  the  soil  water  below  this  loose  dry 
mass  could  not  work  up.  Thus  for  most 
situations  the  turning  plow  is  better  than 
the  big  disk.  It  is  excellent  practice  to 
chop  up  the  sod  or  the  cover  crop  with 
the  disk  harrow  before  plowing  it  under. 
The  cut-up  pieces  pack  better  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  furrow,  and  decay  more  read¬ 
ily.  In  a  general  way  the  best  practice 
for  plowing  sod  or  any  growth  under  is 
to  turn  it  under,  pack  it  down  and  then 
harrow  the  upper  four  inches.  If  lime 
is  used  add  it  right  after  plowing. 

There  are  at  least  two  situations  where 
the  big  disk  does  better  than  the  turning 
plow.  Sometimes  the  soil  is  hard  as  a 
brick  from  drought.  There  is  no  way  of 
getting  a  plow  into  it.  There  may  come 
a  light  rain,  soaking  down  a  few  inches, 
leaving  the  surface  open.  On  such  a  soil 
the  disk  will  rip  and  tear,  going  deeper 
than  any  turning  plow.  Surely  we  have 
been  able  to  fit  fields  for  Fall  grain  in 
this  way  which  could  not  possibly  be 
plowed.  Again,  when  clearing  a  pasture 
or  some  old  field,  of  brush  and  small  trees. 
In  such  a  field  the  big  disk,  heavily 
weighted  down,  will  cut  and  chop  off  the 
smaller  roots  and  ride  over  the  big  ones. 
The  turning  plow  will  catch  and  hold  on 
many  of  these  roots.  Oxen  will  rip  the 
plow  through,  but  with  horses  I  greatly 
prefer  the  big  disk.  It  will  hardly  pay 
to  have  both  tools.  Of  the  two  the  plow 
is  the  better. 

Lawn  Making. — What  they  call  in¬ 
tense  grass  culture  is  really  lawn-making 
by  the  aci-e.  It  means  the  finest  sort  of 
fitting,  heavy  fertilizing,  exact  grading 
and  heavy  seeding.  An  acre  of  land 
handled  in  this  way  might  easily  give 
three  to  four  tons  of  hay  for  five  years 
or  more.  This  would  mean  $75  to  $100 
per  acre.  It  sounds  easy,  but  I  doubt 
if  one  man  in  10  would  have  the  patient 
power  to  go  in  and  fit  an  acre  like  a 
lawn  for  commercial  haying.  We  have 
just  finished  a  small  addition  to  the  lawn 
and  know  something  about  it  This  is  a 


piece  of  stiff,  hard  soil — not  natural  grass 
land.  It  was  in  garden  last  year  and 
plowed  last  Fall.  I  intended  to  plant 
early  potatoes,  but  other  things  prevented, 
so  we  worked  it  several  times  with  the 
Cutaway  and  put  on  lime.  A  good  weed 
crop  started  and  wre  clipped  it  to  prevent 
seeding,  then  plowed  again  and  limed  and 
worked  it  six  times  or  more  with  the 
Cutaway  and  Acme.  Then  it  was  hand- 
raked  and  all  the  stones  picked  off.  Then 
fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  800  pounds  per 
acre  was  broadcast  and  the  piece  was 
hand-raked  again  and  graded.  Then 
lawn  grass  seed — about  60  pounds  to 
the  acre — was  evenly  spread — going  three 
times  over.  Then  another  hand-raking 
and  a  light  rolling  and  the  job  was  done. 
It  will  be  good  for  12  years’  anyway,  and 
Timothy  and  Red-top  put  in  with  the  same 
care  will  last  as  long.  With  some  horse 
tool  to  take  the  place  of  hand-raking  such 
seeding  would  pay  on  a  small  farm  at 
least.  I  think  such  hay  culture  on  a 
few  acres  would  pay  a  back-to-the-lander 
about  as  well  as  anything  he  could  start. 

Advertising. — We  are  advertising  ap¬ 
ples  in  our  local  papers,  and  getting  good 
returns.  It  seems  that  many  town  peo¬ 
ple  are  very  glad  to  buy  direct  from  farm¬ 
ers.  In  every  place  of  reasonable  size 
customers  can  be  found.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  what  it  will  lead  to  if  you 
follow  it  up.  Send  a  statement  of  what 
you  have  to  sell  to  the  local  paper.  If 
you  do  not  feel  like  writing  the  adver¬ 
tisement  yourself  the  editor  will  do  it  for 
you.  Use  parcel  post  if  you  can,  or  de¬ 
liver  your  own  goods.  Do  not  advertise 
once  and  then  quit,  but  keep  the  “ad” 
running.  You  must  expect  to  spend  a 
little  money  in  order  to  get  started.  Re¬ 
member  what  it  must  cost  to  start  people 
to  buying  a  new  breakfast  food  or  a  new 
cigar.  Be  sure  to  keep  a  list  of  all  who 
answer  your  advertisement  and  “follow 
them  up.”  We  have  found  this  one  of 
the  most  profitable  things  in  retail  busi¬ 
ness.  If  you  can  satisfy  your  customers 
they  will  want  more  of  your  goods,  but 
you  must  not  expect  them  to  chase  after 
you.  Send  them  cards  or  letters  now 
and  then,  telling  what  you  have  to  sell. 
If  they  do  not  respond — try  them  again 
and  still  again.  This  would  be  fine  busi¬ 
ness  training  for  some  smart  boy  or  girl 
who  can  write  a  good  letter.  We  know 
there  are  great  possibilities  in  this  retail 
trade,  and  that  the  seller  must  develop 
it. 

“Johnson.” — I  hate  to  be  beaten  or  to 
admit  the  The  II.  N.-Y.  folks  cannot  find 
the  answer  to  any  reasonable  question 
That  is  about  the  only  reason  to  give  for 
putting  up  the  following  case.  We  have  a 
subscriber  in  Mexico  named  Mark  Y. 
Johnson.  This  man’s  father  was  Edgar 
Mortimer  Johnson,  who  was  born  some¬ 
where  in  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  27, 
1849.  The  older  Johnson  has  died,  and 
under  the  Mexican  laws  Mark  V.  must 
submit  a  true  record  of  his  father’s  birth. 
The  older  man  left  no  such  records,  and 
was  very  secretive  about  his  early  life. 
Not  knowing  where  else  to  go  Mark  Y. 
comes  to  us  for  help.  We  found  about 
80  different  Johnsons  on  our  list  in  New 
York  alone,  and  wrote  to  15  who  live  in 
and  near  Wayne  County.  Not  one  of 
them  ever  heard  of  Edgar  M.  Now  who 
can  help  us  find  Johnson?  It  means  a 
lot  to  Mark  V.  The  best  way  to  hunt 
for  a  needle  in  a  haystack  is  to  spread 
out  the  hay  and  roll  all  over  it.  Now’ 
who  can  help  us  find  Johnson? 

Life  Insurance. — Here  is  a  “sum” 
for  the  people  wrho  are  good  on  figures. 
I  know  a  man  v’lio,  20  years  ago,  insured 
his  life  in  a  large  company  for  $3,000. 
This  man  paid  $160  per  year — $80  every 
six  months.  At  the  end  of  the  20  years 
the  company  offer  him  $3,991.74,  which 
they  say  is  $3,000  and  what  it  has 
“earned.”  The  agent  of  course  promised 
this  man  very  much  more,  but  when  he 
looked  over  the  policy  he  found  that  the 
company  merely  agreed  to  give  him  just 
what  it  saw  fit.  Now  here  is  what  I 
would  like  figured  out.  1.  I  understand  this 
company  loans  money  on  an  average  of 
about  five  per  cent.  This  being  so,  what 
has  this  man’s  money  been  worth  to  the 
company — paid  in  $80  each  six  months  or 
40  payments  in  all?  2.  Suppose  this 
man  had  put  $80  each  six  months  in  a 
savings  bank  at  four  per  cent,  instead  of 
taking  the  insurance,  how  much  would 
he  have  now?  3.  Suppose  he  had  taken 
a  simple  death  policy  for  about  $60  per 
year  and  banked  $100  each  year  at  four 
per  cent,  what  would  he  have  now? 
These  are  actual  figures  on  insurance  in  a 
big  company.  What  do  you  make  out  of 
it?  .  h.  w.  c. 


HERE  ARE  THE  FACTS 

CONCERNING  THE  RESULTS  FROM  THE  USE  OF 

ROCK  PHOSPHATE 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  conducted  an  ex¬ 
periment  for  twelve  years,  in  which  $1.05  per  acre  was 
invested  in  Rock  Phosphate  with  a  rotation  of  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  and  hay  (clover  and  timothy),  and  the  value  of  the 
increase  produced  by  the  phosphorus  amounted  to  $5.85  as 
an  average  of  the  twelve  years,  and  to  $8.41  as  an  average 
for  the  last  eight  years. 

At  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station,  six  tests  per 
year,  over  a  period  of  twelve  years,  showed  that  $1.96^  in¬ 
vested  in  Rock  Phosphate  produced  increased  yields  of  corn, 
wheat  and  hay  valued  at  $22.11. 

At  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  320 

pounds  of  Rock  Phosphate  added  to  manure  gave  8.4  bushels 
corn,  4.7  bushels  wheat,  and  .49  ton  more  hay  than  where 
manure  alone  was  used. 

The  general  need  of  Phosphorus  on  practically  all  soils 
in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  has  been  definitely  proven 
by  soil  investigation  conducted  by  the  agricultural  colleges 
of  these  States  and  by  the  National  Soil  Bureau. 

If  your  land  is  not  giving  you  maximum  returns  for 
your  labor  and  investment  you  owe  it  to  yourself  and  family 
to  investigate  the  merits  of  Rock  Phosphate.  Write  us  for 
‘‘The  Farm  That  Won't  Wear  Out,’’  and  for  prices  on  Rock 
Phosphate  delivered  to  your  station. 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

GROUND  ROCK  DEPARTMENT 

BOX  No.  13  COLUMBIA,  TENN. 


Fix  Your  Roof 


You  can  make  the  old  worn-out  tin,  iron, 
steel,  felt  or  gravel  roof  give  you  as  much 
service  as  a  new  roof  and  you  can  double 
the  life  of  tl^at  old  shingle  roof. 

ROOF-FIX  Troubles 

and  keeps  them  cured.  Cost  slight.-  Oue  coat 
docs  the  work.  In  black  and  red.  Ready  for 
use.  Absolutely  guaranteed  to  do  the  work. 
Write  at  once  for  the  free  Roof  Book.  Address 

6.  E.  CONKEY  CO..  3345  Woodland  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


BEST 


ON  EARTH 


Write  us  for  Litmus  Paper  to  test  your  soil  for 
lime  requirements.  It  is  FREE.  Our  Lime  Car- 
bonate  guaranteed  in  every  respect.  Let  us 
prove  it  to  you. 

INTERNATIONAL  AGR’L  CORP. 

Caledonia  Marl  Branch 

812  MARINE  BANK  BLDG.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Three  Gallons  a  Minute 

flowing  from  a  stream,  artesian  well  or 
spring  operates  a  FiAM 

pumping  all  the  time  sufficient 
_  water  lor  house  or  farm  use. 

Costs  little  to  install,  requires  no  at¬ 
tention — no  operating  expense. 

Free  information  on  request 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,  2429  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls.  Ra. 
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Crushed  Limestone  — ■  A  Soil-Food 


Be  glad  if  you  have  limestone  rocks 
on  your  land.  Get  a  Wheeling  Forced 
Feed  Crusher  and  grind  them  into  fertilizer 
that  will  make  your  land  more  productive.  If 

impoverished,  the  Wheel¬ 
ing-Crusher  kind  of  crush¬ 
ed  limestone  will  feed  it, 
for  lime  is  a  plant  food.  The 
crushed  stones  are  great 
for  good  road-building,  too. 


Farm  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter  crops.  Don’t  use  kiln 
lime — ground  limestone  is 
better  and  costs  only 
about  one-sixth  as  much. 

Only  an  8  H.  P.  engine  re¬ 
quired  to  drive  a  farm 
size  Wheeling  Crusher — 
and  if  you  haven’t  one, 
we  can  save  you  1 0  to 
25  per  cent  on  engines  for  all  farm  purposes. 
Write  today  for  booklet—  “Mixing  Brains  With  Farming”  12 
Wheeling  Mold  &  Foundry  Co.,  1 30  Raymond  St.,  Wheeling,  w.Va. 


WHEELING 


"Built  Ilk*  a  Battl«*hip- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Ruralisms 


MEDICINAL  USE  OF  DOGBANE. 

On  page  953  you  discuss  some  weed 
problems  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
Apocynums  are  quite  poisonous.  I  have 
used  these  plants  medicinally  for  45 
years  and  this  is  the  first  intimation  I 
have  had  that  there  is  anything  poison¬ 
ous  about  them.  I  have  in  years  past 
gone  into  the  field  and  gathered  their 
roots  and  manufactured  my  own  medi¬ 
cine  from  them,  but  of  course  in  these 
days  of  fine  pharmaceutical  products  we 
do  not  do  that.  When  a  small  boy  on  my 
father’s  farm  during  the  corn  cultivating 
season  it  was  an  everyday  thing  for  me 
to  follow  the  plow  and  pull  milkweeds. 
On  that  farm  the  Apocynums,  as  I  have 
since  learned  to  call  them,  were  very 
abundant,  but  I  never  suffered  the  slight¬ 
est  inconvenience  from  them.  I  have 
seen  old  Timothy  meadows  badly  infest¬ 
ed  with  them.  When  the  grass  was 
mowed  for  hay  these  milkweeds  went  in 
with  the  hay  and  I  never  heard  of  either 
cow  or  horse  being  made  ill  by  eating 
this  hay. 

As  a  physician  I  have  always  relied 
upon  the  Apocynum  cannabinum  as  the 
king  of  all  medicines  in  the  treatment  of 
dropsical  conditions.  There  is  nothing 
comparable  to  it.  I  have  a  patient  tak¬ 
ing  a  specific  tincture  of  it  in  doses  of 
10  drops  or  more  five  or  six  times  per 
day.  It  has  completely  removed  a  drop¬ 
sical  condition  that  was  so  bad  that  the 
woman  could  scarcely  get  around  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  enormous  size  of  her  abdo¬ 
men.  She  has  never  shown  the  least  an¬ 
tagonism  to  its  effects.  Of  course  drop¬ 
sies  are  mere  symptoms  of  diseased  con¬ 
ditions  that  may  exist  in  various  organs, 
but  in  its  treatment,  whatever  it  may  be, 
it  is  very  important  to  remove  the  effu¬ 
sion,  and  Apocynum  cannabinum  will  do 
it  without  danger  to  the  patient. 

Illinois.  A.  W.  FOREMAN,  M.  D. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  reference  alluded  to  was 
the  statement  that  the  milky  juice  was 
quite  poisonous.  This  Apocynum  is  rec¬ 
ognized  officially  by  the  U.  S.  Dispensa¬ 
tory  as  a  valuable  remedy  for  dropsy,  as 
Dr.  Foreman  says.  The  Dispensatory 
also  says  that  it  is  powerfully  emetic 
and  cathartic,  producing  much  nausea, 
and  drowsiness,  and  diminishing  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  pulse ;  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  it  first  stimulates  the  heart  and 
vasomotor  centres,  causing  a  pro¬ 
nounced  rise  of  the  arterial  pressure,  and 
then  acts  as  a  paralyzant,  producing  a 
gradual  fall  of  the  pressure  to  zero. 

Harvesting  Lavender. 

London  “Farm  and  Home”  states  that 
a  good  crop  of  lavender  is  being  harvest¬ 
ed  in  England  this  season.  This  indus¬ 
try  has  grown  immensely  of  late  years, 
lavender  being  grown  commercially  in 
Surrey,  Essex,  Sussex,  Hertfordshire  and 
Cambridgeshire.  The  flower  buds  must 
be  fully  expanded  before  the  plant  is  in 
best  condition  for  yielding  perfume.  The 
reapers  go  forth  with  sickles  with  edges 
notched  or  toothed  like  the  edge  of  a  saw, 
and  saw  the  lavender  off  rather  than  cut 
it.  Each  handful  is  placed  on  the  top  of 
its  plant  till  a  large  quantity  has  been 
cut,  and  then,  going  back,  the  men  col¬ 
lect  the  bunches  and  pack  them  loosely 
in  large  sheets  of  bass  to  guard  against 
crushing  and  fermentation,  and  thus 
packed  the  lavender  is  eventually  taken 
to  the  distillery. 


Violet  Stem-rot. 

I  have  been  using  carbon  bisulphide  in 
my  violet  house  to  kill  grubs.  First  I 
put  a  little  over  12  inches  apart  and 
found  the  next  day  that  the  plants  wilted 
down.  They  have  been  reviving  nights 
and  then  wilting  again  the  next  day  for 
about  10  days  now.  Do  you  suppose  the 
toots  are  frozen?  I  used  it  just  at  the 
beginning  of  those  three  very  hot  days ; 
thought  perhaps  the  extreme  heat  might 
have  made  it  worse.  I  have  used  it  once 
since  18  inches  apart  and  it  causes  the 
Poor  plants  to  droop  just  the  least  bit. 
The  ground  was  as  dry  as  we  dare  have 
it  in  a  violet  house.  What  is  your  opin¬ 
ion  in  regard  to  the  plants  which  wilt 
every  day?  Do  you  think  they  will 
amount  to  anything  or  would  you  advise 
digging  them  out?  J.  M. 

Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

We  have  no  data  concerning  the  effect 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon  on  violets,  but 
the  symptoms  shown  are  evidently  the 
disease  known  as  stem-rot.  This  trouble 
usually  shows  itself  about  September  or 
October,  but  is  present  long  before  it  is 
noticed.  Its_  marked  symptom  is  just 
what  the  inquirer  describes — wilting 
during  the  day  and  reviving  at  night. 
1  his  goes  on  until  the  main  stem  is  gir¬ 


dled  by  the  fungus,  when  the  plant 
finally  wilts  and  dies.  Remedies  are  the 
use  of  vigorous  stock  propagated  from 
cuttings  rather  than  division,  uninfected 
soil,  and  an  effort  to  keep  the  plant  grow¬ 
ing  without  check.  Pulling  off  dead  or 
diseased  leaves  carelessly,  so  as  to  leave 
a  scar,  is  believed  to  give  the  fungus  a 
chance  to  enter  the  plant,  but  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  infected  early  in  life.  While  we 
cannot  tell  whether  the  bisulphide  weak¬ 
ened  the  plants,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  tobacco  fumigation  affects  violet 
foliage  disastrously,  rendering  it  more 
susceptible  to  the  “spot”  disease,  and  the 
plants  may  have  an  unsuspected  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  gas  and  vapor  which  would  ren¬ 
der  the  bisulphide  risky. 


White  Blackberries. — On  page  957 
I  notice  a  question  by  “T.  R.  II.”  on 
“white”  strawberries.  In  the  answer 
signed  by  “V.”  the  writer  thinks  that 
there  would  be  little  or  no  market  for 
such  a  berry,  on  account  of  its  color.  Is 
“V.”  entirely  right  in  taking  this  stand? 
In  his  article  he  states  that  he  himself 
remembers  searching  out  the  “pale  ber¬ 
ries”  from  Lennig’s  White  as  being  more 
delicious  than  others  grown  at  that  time. 
If  a  variety  of  white  strawberry  could 
be  produced  which  excelled  in  flavor, 
would  the  public  let  its  color  stand  in 
the  way  of  its  being  sought  after?  It 
takes  but  a  single  bite  into  an  ear  of 
Golden  Bantam  sweet  corn  to  overcome 
all  prejudice  of  the  biter  as  to  its  yellow 
color,  and  if  he  is  a  city  dweller  he  will 
ever  after  ask  for  those  “little  ears  of 
yellow  corn.”  Twice  during  the  last 
week  the  writer  in  talking  with  two  dif¬ 
ferent  persons  about  blackberries,  has 
been  told  of  the  finding  among  patches 
of  wild  berries,  single  bushes  bearing 
pure  white  berries,  and  invariably  these 
berries  have  been  far  superior  in  size, 
flavor  and  sweetness  to  their  black  neigh¬ 
bor.  One  of  the  persons  had  found  in 
a  fence  corner  on  his  farm  two  or  three 
of  these  bushes  of  albinos,  and  every 
year  these  berries  were  eagerly  watched 
for  by  the  family — even  the  half  ripe 
fruit  being  sweet  and  of  good  flavor. 
Could  not  a  superior  strain  of  white 
blackberries  be  brought  out  from  such 
parent  stock?  In  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  the  very  best  of  the  tame  or  cul¬ 
tivated  strains  of  blackberries  to-day  do 
not  compare  in  flavor  or  sweetness  with 
the  wild  berry  and  I  have  an  idea  that 
the  public  would  form  a  taste  for  a  su¬ 
perior  strain  even  though  it  show  stripes 
of  red,  white  and  blue  so  long  as  the 
taste  excels.  J.  B.  B. 

Squash  Borer.— I  notice  frequent  in¬ 
quiries  for  methods  of  fighting  that  in¬ 
sidious  pest,  the  squash  borer.  Let  me 
give  some  of  these  inquirers  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  method  used  by  us  this  season.  When 
the  leaves  begin  to  droop,  a  sure  sign  of 
the  presence  of  the  pest,  take  a  sharp 
knife  and  make  a  slit  two  or  three  inches 
long  just  where  the  vine  emerges  from  the 
soil.  The  borer  or  borers  (generally  a 
pair  of  them),  may  easily  be  discovered, 
and  killed  by  the  knife.  Then  cover  the 
wound  with  a  generous  quantity  of  soil, 
and,  in  two  or  three  days  the  vine  will 
be  as  strong  and  healthy  as  one  could 
desire.  We  have  tried  this  on  about  25 
vines  this  season,  and  lost  only  one  or 
two,  and  these,  I  believe,  were  too  far 
gone  before  the  operation  was  performed. 
Our  vines  are  large  warted  Hubbard, 
which  are  naturally  strong  vines,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  the  method  would  be  help¬ 
ful  to  any  vines  infested.  It  is  worth  a  trial, 
for,  once  the  borer  takes  up  his  residence, 
the  vine  is  doomed  unless  he  can  be  ex¬ 
terminated.  H.  F.  A. 

Richmond  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“Of  Course  I  Wear  Elephant 
a.  Head,’  I  AI ways  Have!’*1 

It  is  the  extra  material  in  these  famous  boots  that 

makes  them  sell  in  the  great  big 
numbers  of  10,000  a  day.  The 
extreme  toughness  secured  makes 
them  the  strongest  hoot  you  can 
possibly  buy. 


SOCKET 


ELEPHANT  laHEAD 


RUBBER  BOOTS  I 


Insist  upon  “Elephant  Head”  Brand  Rubber  Boots 

Made  of  the  Best  Grade  of  Fine  Para 
Rubber. 

— made  of  extra  strong  duck. 

— reinforced  at  every  point. 

All  the  best  dealers  carry  “Elephant 
Head”  Brand  Rubber  Boots  in  all 
lengths  and  you  can  depend  on  them 
to  carry  the  best  of  everything. 

WOONSOCKET 
RUBBER  CO. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


Cutcnv&v  Disk  Harrows  Fill  The  Bill 

Over  100  Styles  and  Sizes  to  Choose  From 


We  have  the  tool  to  meet  the  needs  of  every 
farmer,  whether  he  uses  one  small  horse  or  a  big 
tractor  engine.  For  over  a  quarter  century  we  have  been 
making  Cutaway  (Clark)  tools  so  good  that  today 
they  are  the  standard  of  real  worth.  Our 
little  book,  “As  Told  By  Others,”  tells  what 
users  of  Cutaway  (Clark)  machines 
think  of  them.  Write  for  it  today.  Ask  the  Cutaway 
dealer  in  your  town  to  show  you  a  Cutaway 
(Clark)  harrow.  If  we  have  no  dealer  there,  write 
direct  to  us  for  catalog.  Don't  accept  a  substitute. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  839  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Maker  of  Ike  original  Clark  Double  Action  Harrows 


SEND  FOR  BOOK 
"The  Soil  and 
Intensive  ■ 

IT’S 
FREE 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Hare  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

7  sizes — 2  to  25  horse  power.  One  style  for 
wiadwheel  use.  (Also  malt.  Swoop  Grind* 
ers — Cosred  snd  Plain. 

P.  R.  BOWSHER  CO..  South  Bend.  Ind. 


Running  Water 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even 

temperature  Winter  or 

mer  at  Small  Cost.  Aar > h  TT* 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supply 

Plan.  It  wifi  bring  you  100  pictures 

of  it  in  actual  use.  Do  it  Now.  Ml” 

Aermotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Av.,  Chicago^fl^ 

Aermotor  Co.,  2d  and  Madison  Stroots,  Oakland,  ill  Cal. 


euectbi® 


Z 


Save  draft  —  save  repairs. 
Don’t  rut  roads  or  fields.  Send  today  for  free 
illustrated  catalog  o£  wheels  and  wagons. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  A  a  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


HARRIS  PULLEY  ♦5-38, 


Costs  half — does  better  work.  Automatic  —  no 
levers  or  clutches.  Starts  cream  separator  slow¬ 
ly,  increases  speed  gradually,  offsets  jerk  of 
engine.  Prolongs  life  of  separator.  Pays  for 
self  in  a  season.  Warranted  for  life, 
55.45  complete.  Order,  or  send  for 
1  circulars. 

3  Hk  AFFILIATED  MFRS.  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Don't  Wait  Till  Spring  To 
Do  Your  Concrete  Work 

You  may  not  have  time  for  it  then.  This 
winter,  when  you  have  more  leisure,  you 
can  make  a  number  of  needed  improvements 
on  the  farm  by  utilizing  your  spare  time  in 
building  concrete  floors,  foundations,  blocks, 
posts,  etc.  Cold  weather  need  not  interfere; 
our  free  book 

“Concreting  in  Cold  Weather 99 

Rural  Edition 

tells  just  how  to  go  about  such  work,  and  what 

By  following  directions 


precautions  to  observe, 
carefully  and  using 

UNIVERSAL 
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PORTLAND 

CEMENT 

you  can  secure  results  as  satisfactory  as  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year.  Don’t  fail  to  send  for  this  bock 
and  any  others  on  concrete  construction  which  you 
think  will  be  of  use  to  you.  They  are  furnished  free. 

Universal  Portland  Cement  Co. 

CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  MINNEAPOLIS 

72  West  Adams  Street  Frick  Building  Security  Bank  Building 

Plants  at  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh  Annual  Output  12,000,000  Barrels 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PARER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  anil  Suburban  Homes 

Established  tsso 

FubHahed  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

Herbert  W.  Colling  wood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  U2.01,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8)4  marks,  or  10)4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub. 
;  cribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  ns  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  yon  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  Nbw-Yorkkr 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
will  bold  its  annual  meeting  January  7-9  next  at 
Kochester,  N.  Y\  Among  other  features  will  be  a 
Grand  Sweepstakes  prize  of  $50  for  the  best  three 
boxes  of  apples.  This  competition  is  open  to  the 
world — wherever  apples  are  grown.  There  ought 
to  be  a  lively  contest  with  the  best  fruit  on  earth. 

* 

Too  much  of  the  parcel  post  mail  is  now  carried  in 
bags.  This  means  crushing  or  jamming  of  many 
packages  Avhich  were  never  made  to  be  squeezed.  In 
the  English  service  hampers  are  used  for  carrying 
such  packages,  and  they  are  not  crushed  or  broken. 
It  will  cost  money  to  provide  these  hampers,  but 
they  will  come  in  time.  Parcel  post  has  proved  a 
great  convenience  and  we  shall  have  a  steady  de¬ 
velopment  of  it.  There  is  no  way  of  stopping  it 

* 

Attention,  Jersey-men — all  who  are  friends  of  a 
hen  !  The  Experiment  Station  at  New  Brunswick  is 
not  organizing  a  “contest”  but  a  .record.  Any  dock, 
large  or  small,  any  age  or  variety,  may  be  entered. 
You  may  feed,  house  or  handle  in  any  way  you  like, 
the  only  requirement  being  that  you  keep  a  faithful 
record  and  submit  it  to  the  experiment  station.  In  a 
way  this  will  be  a  “contest,”  but  the  object  is  not  so 
much  to  promote  great  yields  as  to  learn  definite 
facts  about  poultry  keeping.  Suppose  we  have  50 
flocks,  all  carefully  watched  and  recorded.  It  would 
he  more  useful  than  a  “contest”  in  which  the  birds 
were  all  fed  and  handled  alike.  The  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  will  send  full  particulars  and  blank  forms  for 
record  figures.  Come,  Jerseymen — help  make  this  go ! 

* 

We  tell  you  what  we  know  and  what  we  can  find 
out  about  this  scale  destroying  parasite.  If  half  of 
what  is  said  about  it  proves  to  he  true  this  insect 
will  revolutionize  an  entire  business.  That  is  about 
what  happened  in  California  when  another  parasite 
was  turned  loose  upon  the  scale.  We  understand 
that  this  new  insect  does  not  injure  any  tree  or 
plant ;  nor  does  it  attack  beetles  or  Codling  moth. 
The  parasite  lives  upon  the  scale  and  should  that 
pest  be  entirely  cleaned  out  the  parasite  dies.  We 
expect  to  try  this  new  comer  in  our  own  orchard 
and  will  report  the  results.  We  have  had  a  hard 
struggle  with  the  scale  and  well  realize  the  need  of 
fighting  it.  No  use  indulging  in  dreams  or  visions 
about  what  this  parasite  is  going  to  do.  We  shall 
still  watch  and  spray.  At  the  same  time  this  theory 
of  setting  bug  to  killing  bug  is  a  good  one  and  it 
must  he  worked  out.  We  shall  keep  on  spraying 
but  give  this  parasite  every  chance  to  make  good. 

* 

Let  us  all  make  an  effort  this  year  to  protect  our 
property  from  sports  and  hunters.  As  soon  as  the 
law  permits  it  swarms  of  these  hunters,  armed  with 
all  kinds  of  firearms,  will  roam  over  our  farms. 
Some  of  them  are  respectable  and  law-abiding  peo¬ 
ple  out  for  a  little  genuine  sport.  These  men  are 
careful  not  to  damage  property  or  rip  down  fences 
or  corn  shocks.  Others  are  irresponsible  scamps, 
lialf-lilled  with  liquor,  lawless  and  dangerous.  The 
safest  plan  is  to  keep  all  strangers  off  the  premises 
if  possible.  Post  the  farm  thoroughly.  Get  the 
local  printer  to  print  such  notices  as  we  mentioned 
last  week.  Put  them  up  along  the  boundaries  of  the 
farm.  Try  to  get  the  neighbors  all  to  combine  and 
post  their  farms  together  and  agree  to  prosecute  the 
first  man  who  ignores  these  signs  and  comes  hunt¬ 
ing  in  that  territory.  The  New'  York  law  is  clear, 
and  after  you  give  warning  by  posting  your  farm 
it  will  be  a  clear  case  of  trespass  for  hunters  to 
enter  it.  The  game  laws  are  controlled  by  the 
sports  and  hunters  through  their  clubs.  If  this  year 
farmers  would  only  make  a  concerted  effort  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  rights  the  hunters  would  soon  realize  that 
these  game  laws  must  be  made  more  reasonable. 


In  the  country  around  Moorehead,  Minn.,  last 
Spring  a  few  growers  got  together  to  try  to  sell  their 
potatoes  direct  to  the  final  market.  The  scheme  was 
popular,  and  was  well  talked  up.  There  are  now- 
153  members  of  the  Northern  Potato  Growers’  Sales 
Co.  They  have  handled  the  business  so  as  to  obtain 
from  10  to  15  cents  more  per  bushel  than  local 
buyers  offer.  This  is  only  one  instance  of  the  way 
farmers  are  organizing  to  buy  or  sell.  It  seems  that 
every  successful  cooperative  plan  is  built  upon  a 
necessity,  for  it  is  hard  to  organize  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  farmers. 

* 

As  we  close  this  issue — too  late  for  any  extended 
discussion — word  comes  that  Gov.  Win.  Sulzer  has 
been  found  guilty  ou  several  of  the  charges,  and  is 
to  be  removed  from  office;  No  man  could  have  had 
a  fairer  trial  or  a  better  chance  to  make  good  h 
boastful  defense.  The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
and  the  State  Senators  made  up  a  jury  of  57  men, 
before  whom  any  public  man  could  obtain  a  square 
deal.  The  whole  affair  is  one  of  the  most  unfortun¬ 
ate  things  that  has  ever  happened  in  New-  York 
public  life.  Mr.  Sulzer  was  elected  last  Fall  by  an 
immense  vote,  because  the  people  somehow7  got 
the  idea  that  he  was  a  genuine  reformer — a  clean, 
honest  and  fearless  man,  Sulzer  tied  his  name  to 
several  genuine  reforms  which,  the  people  wrant. 
When  the  impeachment  proceedings  began  the  great 
majority  of  New7  York  voters,  especially  those  in 
the  country,  firmly  believed  it  was  a  case  of 
malignant  political  persecution.  Sulzer’s  boastful 
promises  of  what  he  would  do  to  his  accusers  when 
he  got  a  chance  at  them  made  his  confiding  friends 
more  loyal  than  ever.  Then  came  the  trial,  and  day 
by  day  the  testimony  made  Mr.  Sulzer  appear  a  liar, 
a  bluffer  and  a  poor  shuffling  creature.  Still  the  peo¬ 
ple  stood  by  him,  and  told  how7  he  would  face  this 
testimony  like  a  lion  aud  tear  it  into  shreds.  But 
the  lion  had  nothing  hut  a  roar.  At  the  w7hite  hot 
test  of  courage  there  appeared  only  a  poor  straw- 
stuffed  scarecrow  of  a  fighter,  for  Sulzer  made  no 
defense  worthy  of  the  name.  We  fully  recognize 
the  evil  elements  of  public  life  which  have  forced 
this  impeachment  through.  Yet  no  honest  man  can 
read  the  testimony  before  this  high  court  and  say 
that  Wm.  Sulzer  should  remain  in  the  Governor’s 
chair.  The  saddest  part  of  the  whole  thing  is  the 
disappointment  of  the  common  people,  who  have 
found  their  lion  only  a  poor  scarecrow. 

* 

1  know  of  a  farm  of  100  acres  on  rural  delivery 
route  seven  miles  from  station,  good  market,  sell  all 
produce  to  consumers,  no  35-ceut  dollar  there.  Good 
buildings,  plenty  of  wood  and  water,  can  be  bought  for 
less  than  one  building  eould  be  erected  for  and  there 
are  six  buildings  on  it.  Ow-ner  has  left  the  place,  and 
it  begins  to  run  down  Soon  no  one  would  want  it. 

I  know'  of  a  man  who  would  buy  it  if  he  c^uld  get  the 
money.  He  has  not  a  dollar  in  ready  cash  to  put  in  it, 
but  has  learn,  tools,  and  stock  necessary  to  run  it,  a 
good  farmer,  temperate  and  industrious.  In  a  few 
years  that  man  would  have  a  good  home  instead  of 
tracking  around  from  one  place  to  another,  and  that 
would  be  producing  something  for  the  good  of  humanity. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  g.  w. 

Unless  this  man  is  of  exceptional  character  and 
strong  personality  it  is  very  doubtful  if  he  could 
obtain  a  loan  ou  such  property  Most  banks  would 
not  regard  this  as  a  good  risk,  and  no  stranger 
would  be  likely  to  take  it.  But  let  us  see  wrhat 
could  be  done  under  some  of  the  rural  credit  sys¬ 
tems  which  have  worked  so  well  in  Europe.  A 
dozen  or  more  farmers  in  that  town  or  community 
would  combine  and  sell  their  credit.  They  would 
form  a  cooperative  organization  and  with  their  farm 
property  as  security  use  their  credit  to  borrow 
money  about  as  a  manufacturer  or  a  large  business 
house  would  do.  With  the  security  afforded  by  this 
combined  property  the  loan  would  be  considered  a 
good  risk  by  men  with  money  to  lend.  The  society 
of  farmers  could  then  lend  this  man  enough  for  the 
purchase  of  the  farm  under  terms  which  would  en¬ 
able  him  slowly  to  pay  off  the  delA,  and  in  the  end 
own  a  home,  while  every  farmer  in  the  organization 
and  the  man  who  bought  their  credit  would  be  safely 
protected.  In  brief,  that  is  one  way  in  which  the 
European  farmers  have  been  able  to  obtain  money 
and  land.  In  the  case  here  mentioned  the  man 
would  become  a  freeholder  while  under  our  usual 
financial  system  he  must  expect  to  be  a  life-long 
tenant.  Under  this  method  the  farmers  help  them¬ 
selves  by  making  use  of  their  combined  credit,  and 
that  is  far  better  than  to  wait  for  direct  govern¬ 
ment  help. 

* 

A  number  of  cases  of  substituted  nursery  trees 
have  come  to  us  lately.  Some  of  them  may  go  to 
court.  The  case  most  commonly  quoted  in  this  con¬ 
nection  was  tried  about  three  years  ago  in  New 
Y'ork  State.  A  fruit  grower  bought  3,500  peach  trees, 
for  which  he  paid  $297.50.  When  the  trees  came 
into  hearing  only  (S3  were  true  to  name.  As  the 
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nurseryman  would  not  settle  this  fruit  grower  sued 
for  $13,685  damages.  He  figured  on  the  increased 
value  of  the  land  had  these  trees  been  true.  This 
man  had  signed  a  contract  in  which  appeared  this 
statement.. 

“Ani/  stock  u'hieli  does  not  prove  to  he  true  to' 
name  as  labeled  is  to  he  replaced  free  or  purchase 
price  refunded 

Read  this  over  carefully  and  you  will  see  how 
lightly  it  holds  the  nurseryman.  Yet  the  trial  judge 
held  that  this  settled  it.  lie  stopped  the  trial  aud 
told  the  jury  to  give  a  verdict  for  $236.36.  Au  ap¬ 
peal  was  taken  aud  the  higher  court  said  that  in 
such  a  one-sided  contract  the  buyer  should  have  the 
benefit  of  any  uncertainty.  This  court  also  held  that 
the  increased  value  of  orchard  land  was  a  material 
point  for  the  jury.  ’The  fruit  grower  sued  once 
more  and  won  a  verdict  for  $1,500.  Most  “substitu¬ 
tion’’  cases  will  run  along  the  lines  of  this  one,  hut 
we  warn  our  readers  that  they  must  be  sure  of  all 
their  facts.  They  must  he  able  to  show  without 
any  question  that  the  trees  at  issue  were  the  actual 
ones  received  from  the  nurseryman.  In  one  case  the 
fruit  grower  admitted  that  trees  from  several  dif¬ 
ferent  nurserymen  had  been  planted  in  one  orchard. 
Of  course  he  could  not  produce  the  original  labels 
or  packing  cases.  Several  men  on  the  jury  un¬ 
familiar  with  fruit  growing,  thought  he  did  not 
identify  the  trees.  These  tilings  will  Come  up  in  such 
a  lawsuit,  and  must  be  provided  for.  We  have  had 
a  few  cases  of  “substitution”  in  our  own  orchard 
but  they  have  not  been  serious  enough  to  fight  about. 
They  seemed  more  like  the  misiakut  which  most  of 
us  make  from  time  to  time.  The  wholesale  substitu¬ 
tion  of  a  large  order  is  another  thing  and  without 
excuse.  If  we  were  cheated  in  any  such  wholesale 
way  we  would  make  the  nurseryman  settle  fairly  or 
chase  him  into  the  limelight  and  fence  him  in. 

* 

The  rural  church  may  well  take  the  lead  in  coop¬ 
erative  country  work.  The  basis  of  true  cooperation 
is  brotherhood,  and  that  is  an  essential  part  of  re¬ 
ligious  work.  Some  churches  are  quietly  organizing 
business  plans  of  this  sort  which  are  sure  to  help 
their  people.  Here  is  a  report  from  Alabama : 

There  was  a  new  pastor  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
a  country  flock.  It  was  a  poor  congregation  in  Baldwin 
County,  and  they  needed  a 7  good  many  things,  so  his 
first  move  was  to  get  one  of  the  members  to  donate  10 
acres  of  land  for  the  church.  He  set  aside  one  acre 
for  the  building  and  ground,  and  the  other  nine  acres 
he  wont  to  work  on,  getting  the  members  to  agree  to 
contribute  so  much  time  in  a  year  to  putting  it  in 
shape  to  cultivate,  and  then  setting  it  out  iu  Satsuma 
oranges  and  pecans,  and  continuing  the  giving  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  time,  cultivated  the  trees.  The  scheme 
has  not  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  bring  the 
trees  to  bearing,  but  if  they  persevere  until  crops  begin, 
it  should  prove  a  very  good  paying  thing,  and  give  the 
church  a  great  deal  of  help  towards  building  improve¬ 
ments  aud  making  repairs  and  changes. 

Not  only  this  but  the  church  ground  can  be  made 
an  experiment  station,  where  improved  methods  can 
be  tried.  As  the  church  members  mingle  their  labor 
for  the  common  good  they  will  find  themselves  drawn 
together  in  other  ways.  There  are  several  plans  of 
this  sort  being  worked  out.  Some  of  the  Michigan 
churches  have  a  plan  for  supporting  boys  at  college 
on  the  income  from  “brotherhood”  acres.  Each  farm¬ 
er  member  will  lay  aside  one  acre  and  give  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  a  fund  for  educating  one  boy  each  year. 
By  carrying  out  such  plans  the  country  church  not 
only  helps  itself  but  gives  the  entire  community  an 
example  of  that  practical  religion  which  the  world 
is  eager  to  receive. 


BREVITIES. 

The  English  Red  clover  seed  crop  is  heavy. 

Our  cows  will  leave  grain  for  tops  of  mangels. 

October  28-30  will  witness  the  fiftieth  birthday  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College. 

If  Billy  goat  is  called  a  butter  then  it’s  plainly  to 
be  seen  that  to  help  him  in  the  dairy  Mrs.  Goat’s  a 
butterine. 

“Ciiincii  Bug  Day”  is  the  latest  for  Kansas.  On 
this  day  there  will  be  a  united  “burning”  of  rubbish  aud 
old  fields  to  get  rid  of  Chinch  bugs. 

They  tell  us  that  many  a  farmer  has  carried  the 
germs  of  hog  cholera  to  his  own  herd  ou  his  boots. 
He  goes  to  see  his  neighbor’s  sick  hogs  and  then  walks 
back  to  his  own  hogs  without  cleaning  up. 

The  Illinois  University  has  purchased  320  acres  of 
land  for  enlarged  work  in  horticultural  interests.  The 
rise  in  price  of  farm  lands  calls  for  more  intensive  cul¬ 
ture.  More  dollars  in  valuation — more  pounds  from 
the  acre. 

In  Grant  Co.,  Wis.,  farmers  will  cooperate  to  grind 
and  distribute  limestone.  They  have  the  quite  common 
condition  of  an  upper  acid  soil  underlaid  by  limestone 
rock.  The  crashed  rock  mixed  through  the  upper  soil 
fits  it  for  clover. 
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There  is  great  need  of  a  bridge  or  tube  over  or 
under  tlie  Delaware  River  to  connect  Camden,  N.  J., 
with  Philadelphia.  The  ferry  which  now  connects 
these  points  has  made  little  improvement  in  the  last 
50  years,  while  paying  great  profits  to  its  owners. 
In  1912  it  is  said  that  this  ferry  company  had  a 
gross  income  of  $304,644,  with  dividends  of  $315,- 
000,  while  the  surplus  was  $49,644.37.  While  making 
this  great  profit,  the  company  gave  very  poor  and 
inadequate  service  to  farmers  who  haul  their  pro¬ 
duce  to  Philadelphia.  This  city  must  depend  upon 
the  farms  and  gardens  of  Central  and  Southern  New 
Jersey  for  a  large  share  of  its  food,  and  the  Jersey 
farmers  must  find  their  market  across  the  river. 
Thus  the  policy  of  both  States  should  be  to  bring 
consumer  and  producer  together  by  making  quick 
and  reasonable  transportation  between  them.  There 
should  be  a  bridge  or  tube  for  the  easy  passage  of 
farm  wagons.  This  will  mean  quicker  and  easier 
transportation  of  farm  produce  and  anything  which 
does  that  will  benefit  all  Jersey  farmers.  This  is 
a  State  issue  in  which  all  the  people  are  interested. 
The  railroad  companies  will  naturally  oppose  any 
bridge  or  tube  which  they  cannot  control  but  the 
people  and  not  the  railroads  of  New  Jersey  should 
take  charge  of  this  work.  The  situation  is  a  com¬ 
plicated  one,  as  it  involves  inter-State  travel,  but 
at  any  rate  every  member  of  the  next  Legislature 
should  be  made  to  understand  that  the  people  need 
this  communication. 


* 

Depopulation  of  the  rural  districts  seems  to  be 
world-wide.  Our  farmers  are  often  told  about  the 
great  prosperity  of  French  agriculture,  yet  even  in 
France  there  is  the  same  abandonment  of  the  soil. 
In  1862  there  were  4,000,000  persons  engaged  in  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits  in  France;  in  1912  there  were 
2,320.000,  or  a  loss  of  40  per  cent,  in  50  years.  The 
French  Parliament  recently  discussed  a  plan  for  im¬ 
posing  a  special  tax  on  all  foreign  workmen  who 
enter  France.  The  object  of  this  was  to  provide 
more  work  and  extra  pay  for  French  workmen,  and 
in  this  way  make  farm  labor  more  attractive.  The 
plan  failed,  because  it  was  shown  that  farmers  could 


not  harvest  their  crops  without  help  from  other 
countries.  One  great  trouble  in  France,  as  here,  is 
the  fact  that  there  is  too  little  profitable  Winter 
w  ork,  so  that  general  farmers  cannot  give  a  man  a 
steady  yearly  job.  A  farmer  with  a  dairy  or  other 
live  stock  can  give  work  every  day  in  the  year,  but 
the  fruit  or  general  farmer  cannot  keep  his  full  crew 
profitably  employed  much  over  seven  mouths  of  the 
year.  That  is  why  so  many  of  our  fruit  growers  are 
thinking  about  keeping  a  small  herd  of  choice  dairy 
cows,  or  a  flock  of  sheep.  These  men  could  afford  to 
run  a  dairy  even  if  there  was  little  profit  from  the 
milk,  for  they  could  keep  several  good  hands  busy 
raid  make  a  profitable  use  of  the  manure.  A  good 
share  of  the  future  dairy  business  will  be  found  on 
such  farms  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  such  farmers 
will  prove  the  heaviest  buyers  of  improved  stock. 

* 

In  this  country  the  farmer  receives  only  a  small 
traction  of  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer.  Enormous 
packing  establishments  have  monopolized  the  business, 
and  there  is  little  or  no  competition  in  buying  the 
tanners  stock.  The  enormous  fortunes  that  have 
grown  up  in  this  business  in  recent  years  show  that 
the  farmer  has  not  been  getting  his  full  share  of  the 
profits. 

Well !  well!  Who  is  this  new  recruit  who  talks 
35-ceut  dollar  with  100  per  cent  of  truth?  No  hot¬ 
headed  demagogue,  but  a  cold-blooded  man  of  figures 
irom  the  Agricultural  Department.  In  a  statement 
which  uo  one  will  try  to  controvert  the  Department 
analyzes  the  meat  situation.  The  American  supply 
of  beef  cattle  is  rapidly  diminishing,  while  dairy 
cows  hardly  hold  their  number.  No  great  supplies 
can  be  expected  from  Canada,  and  the  unsettled  con¬ 
ditions  of  Mexico  give  little  hope  for  increased  sup¬ 
plies  of  beef.  The  English  colonies  are  mutton  pro¬ 
ducers  and  export  but  little  beef.  Argentina  has 
reached  the  limit  of  its  beef  production,  and  Great 
Britain  demands  its  surplus  for  export.  Once  an 


exporter  of  beef,  this  country  does  not  now  produce 
enough  for  our  own  people.  After  the  most  careful 
study  of  the  world  situation  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 


ment  can  see  no  possible  outlook  for  cheaper  beei 
<)n  the  other  hand  there  will  be  a  famine  unless  th 
American  small  farmers  prevent  it : 

The  farms  of  this  country  have  almost  unlimited  pos 
m  bin  ties  for  live  stock  production.  If  the  farmers  ca 
how  to  produce  live  stock  at  a  reasouabl 
Piotit  and  how  to  get  a  ready  market  for  it  when  it  i 
produced  they  will  furnish  all  the  meat  that  is  needec 

That  k  the  soundest  proposition  that  has  com 
irom  Washington  in  many  a  day.  The  packers  ar 
begging  farmers  to  raise  more  calves  at  a  loss.  Yarl 
0US  fools  in  Congress  want  laws  to  prevent  farmer 
irom  killing  the  calves.  The  Department  goe 
straight  at  the  mark.  Make  it  profitable  for  th 
farmers  to  raise  beef  cattle  and  they  will  do  so.  Th 
Proposition  is  to  break  the  packing  monopoly  1>; 
e^nbiishing  public  slaughter-houses  and  markets 
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Farmers  may  ship  their  live  stock  to  these  slaughter 
houses,  and  have  the  work  of  killing,  dressing  and 
selling  done  for  them  at  cost.  This  must  mean  co¬ 
operation.  The  farmers  of  a  district  must  breed  and 
feed  so  as  to  produce  uniform  cattle,  and  they  must 
combine  to  sell  the  cattle  in  large  lots,  and  also  to 
sell  their  credit  so  as  to  raise  capital  to  run  then- 
business,  and  not  be  forced  to  sacrifice  their  prop¬ 
erty.  Hurrah !  The  35-eent  dollar  has  reached  the 
United  States  Capital ! 

=* 

Keep  at  the  35-cent  dollar.  It  is  beginning  to  be 
talked  about  by  the  consumers,  aud  will  grow  if  we 
keep  working  long  and  hard  enough.  n.  w.  H. 

Rhode  Island. 

Keep  at  it?  We  will — until  it  has  become  a  part 
of  popular  thought  A  few  weeks  ago  we  told  how 
a  Vermont  minister  preached  a  sermon  on  the  35-cent 
(“foliar.  Now  it  is  squarely  into  politics.  George  T. 
Hughes  of  Somerset  County,  N.  J.,  is  a  candidate  for 
the  Assembly.  Here  is  his  platform  as  set  forth  in 
a  letter  to  Senator  Frelinghuysen,  who  is  president 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

In  the  first  place  I  believe  that  the  greatest  issue  to 
the  farmers  not  only  of  our  own  countv  but  of  the 
whole  State  is  that  of  “the  35-cent  dollar/'  By  this  I 
mean  the  condition  which  has  brought  it  about' that  of 
100  ceuts  paid  by  the  city  consumer  the  country  pro¬ 
ducer  gets  on  the  average  35.  while  the  remaining  65 
is  divided  among  various  middlemen,  who,  with  the 
minimum  of  investment  in  money  and  labor,  grow  rich 
at  the  expense  of  consumer  and  producer  alike. 

Mr.  Hughes  challenged  the  other  nominees  to  a 
debate,  but  they  declined ;  then  he  got  after  Senator 
Frelinghuysen  as  the  leader  of  New  Jersey  Agri¬ 
culture  : — 

Now,  what  are  we  goiug  to  do  about  it?  Simply 
keep  hammering  away  until  the  Legislature  is  forced 
to  give  this  problem  its  attention.  Every  help  which 
the  State  can  give  toward  getting  for  the  farmer  a 
larger  share  of  that  dollar  than  the  35  ceuts  he  now 
gets,  that  help  the  State  ought  to  give.  I  think  our 
experiment  station  should  devote  more  time  to  market¬ 
ing  problems.  I  think  the  State  ought  to  exercise  rigid 
control  over  commission  men.  New  York  State  is  do¬ 
ing  that  now.  I  think  that  farmers’  co-operative  or¬ 
ganizations  ought  to  be  encouraged.  And  finally  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  employers’  liability  law  should  be  amended  to 
exempt  farm  help.  As  it  is  now  one  or  two  accidents 
may  lose  a  struggling  farmer  his  entire  farm. 

That  is  wbat  we  call  putting  the  35-cent  dollar  into 
politics.  Our  regret  is  that  we  do  not  live  where  we 
could  put  a  vote  behind  Mr.  Hughes  and  his  ham¬ 
mer  ! 

* 

Hakdly  a  day  passes  without  one  or  several  let¬ 
ters  from  readers  who  have  been  asked  to  serve  as 
“honorary  members”  of  the  Luther  Burbank  So¬ 
ciety.  We  judge  that  at  least  50,000  of  these  in¬ 
vitations  have  been  sent  out.  The  people  who 
receive  them  have  as  a  rule  never  done  anything  to 
entitle  them  to  a  place  in  such  an  “honorary”  list, 
and  they  want  to  know  what  it  all  means.  The 
old  game  of  this  Society  was  to  go  fishing  for  “life 
members”  and  bait  the  hook  with  a  list  of  famous 
men  and  women  who  had  already  consented  to  give 
their  lives  to  the  Burbank  Society.  Our  belief  is 
that  those  respectable  people  finally  “got  wise  to  the 
game  and  refused  to  let  Burbank  cut  up  their  repu¬ 
tation  to  use  as  “sucker  bait.”  The  honorary  mem¬ 
bership  may  lie  more  attractive  than  “life”  to  many 
respectable  people.  We  regard  the  entire  game  as 
a  bold  and  clumsy  scheme  to  boom  Burbank  and 
the  “novelties”  which  interested  parties  expect  to 
sell.  We  have  said  little  about  it,  because  we  have 
found  Burbank  to  be  like  a  rubber  ball — the  more 
you  hit  it  the  more  it  bounces  back.  The  Luther 
Burbank  Society  wants  publicity  of  any  sort  what¬ 
ever.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  ignore  the  whole 
thing,  throw  the  letter  of  invitation  into  the  waste 
basket  and  forget  it.  Of  course  we  know  that  many 
people  are  suffering  from  Burbankimania.  We  have 
met  some  of  them.  The  “argument”  is  about  as 
follows : 

Luther  Burbank  is  the  most  wonderful  man  of 
the  age. 

Why? 

He  is  a  plant  wizard. 

Who  says  so? 

He  is  a  wonderful  man. 

What  has  he  done? 

He  is  a  great  originator! 

What  has  he  done? 

He  is  a  poet  and  dreamer. 

What  has  he  done? 

He  is  a  plant  wizard! 

Name  one  Burbank  thing  that  you  know  of  which 
is  superior  to  the  Carman  or  Elberta  peach.  The 
latter  is  said  to  have  grown  from  a  peach  pit  thrown 
out  the  kitchen  door  by  a  negro  cook,  yet  it  has  had 
more  influence  upon  the  real  business  of  horticulture 
than  all  Burbank’s  “novelties”  put  together.  Now 
what  has  Burbank  done ? 

When  the  victim  of  Burbankimania  is  pinned 
down  about  all  he  knows  is  what  Burbank  has  told 
about  liis  own  productions.  You  cannot  cure  the 
disease.  It  spreads  through  publicity.  Far  better 
let  Burbank  alone! 


It  is  wonderful  what  a  great  light  the  average 
New  York  politician  has  seen  on  this  matter  of  diiect 
nomination.  When  Gov.  Hughes  made  his  great 
battle  for  the  principle  the  Legislature  adjourned, 
and  the  bosses,  large  and  small,  laughed  at  liim. 
When,  early  in  the  Summer  we  named  those  anti¬ 
primary  Senators  they  all  laughed  again.  Now, 
however,  everyone  seems  to  favor  primary  reform. 
We  are  putting  the  question  up  to  the  Assembly 
candidates  from  the  country  districts  and  they  all 
apparently  realize  that  they  must  do  something. 
For  example,  here  are  letters  from  the  two  candi¬ 
dates  in  Wayne  Co.,  where  a  bitter  battle  is  being 
fought.  E.  B.  Norris  represents  a  fusion  of  Pro¬ 
gressives  and  Democrats.  He  says  : 

I  was  nominated  for  the  New  York  Assembly.  At 
the  convention  I  publicly  announced  that  the  issue  this 
year  was  State-wide  direct  primaries,  that  if  elected  I 
should  use  my  influence  in  support  of  a  bill  similar  to 
the  bill  introduced  by  Governor  William  Sulzer.  The 
government  must  be  restored  to  the  people,  and  State¬ 
wide  direct  primaries  are  an  advanced  step  in  that 
direction.  I  am  under  no  cover  in  this  position. 

Sodus,  N.  Y\  E.  B.  NOKRIS. 

The  Republican  candidate  representing,  as  we  un¬ 
derstood,  the  organization  element  of  his  party  says: 

I  favor  the  direct  election  of  party  committees,  the 
direct  nomination  of  party  candidates  in  Congressional. 
Senatorial,  Assembly,  county  and  municipal  subdivi¬ 
sions,  and  the  direct  election  of  delegates  to  the  State 
convention,  with  the  right  of  party  electors  to  express 
directly  their  preference  for  nominations  for  State  offi¬ 
ces  it  they  so  desire.  r.  a.  wilson. 

This  is  typical  of  what  we  find  all  over  the  State. 
4  or  over  five  years  we  have  been  working  to  help 
bring  about  just  such  a  condition  by  making  this 
demand  for  direct  nomination  a  part  of  popular 
thought.  Men  whose  judgment  and  character  we 
greatly  respect  have  long  opposed  this  reform,  some 
for  one  reason,  some  for  another.  These  men  now 
begin  to  see  that  every  interest  which  in  its  business 
methods  is  antagonistic  to  the  best  interests  of  farm¬ 
ing,  lined  up  against  direct  nominations.  Let  a  man 
once  free  himself  of  prejudice  and  he  can  see  only 
one  reason  for  this.  These  interests  know  that  when 
our  farmers  once  learn  how  to  use  the  primary  ef¬ 
fectively  the  caucus  and  the  convention  will  no 
longer  be  workshops  where  political  tools  are  made. 
We  think  the  end  of  this  long  battle  is  in  sight. 


Ohio  Crop  Report. 


1,654,497  acres 
17  bus. 
27,297.467  bus. 
96  % 

10  % 


acres 

bus. 

bus. 

% 


•  The  Ohio  Agricultural  Department  gives  the  following 
crop  report  for  that  State  : 

Wheat — Estimated  area  harvested... 

Product  per  acre  . 

Total  estimated  product  for  191.3.! 

Quality  compared  with  an  average.. 

Prop  of  1912  still  in  producers’  hands 
Oats — Area  as  returned  by  township 

assessors  .  1,610.196 

Product  per  acre  .  28 

Total  estimated  product  for  1913..!  44,950,805 

Quality  compared  with  an  average.  90 

Barley — Fall  and  Spring: 

Area  as  returned  by  township  as¬ 
sessors  . 

Product  per  acre  . 

Total  estimated  product  for  1913.  .  . 

>  Quality  compared  with  au  average. 

Bye — Area  as  returned  by  township 

assessors  . 

Product  per  acre  .  . 

Total  estimated  product  for  1913..  . 

Quality  compared  with  an  average. 

Corn — Prospect  compared  with  normal 

yield  . . . 

Cut  up  for  fodder  . 

Average  date  for  fodder  cutting... 

Potatoes — Probable  total  yield  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year  . 

Tobacco — Prospect  compared  with  an 

average  yield  . 

Pastures— Condition  compared  with  an 

average  . 

Apples — Prospect  compared  with  last 
year  . 


44.399 

22 

994,164 

89 

1S5.473 

16 

2,971.078 

95 

S3 
75 


acres 

bus. 

bus. 

% 

acres 

bus. 

bus. 

% 

% 

% 


September  IS 


50 

69 

79 


% 


33 


% 

% 

% 


Government  Crop  Report. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  give  the  following  figures 
CONDITION  OCT.  1.  ACREAGE,  1913. 


Acres 

106.SS4.000 
841,000 
3.6S5.000 
1.144.500 
2,425.000 
824. 100 


CROPS. 

1913 

10-yr.  av. 

P.  et.  of 
1912 

Corn  . 

65 . 3 

80.6 

99 . 8 

Buckwheat  .  . 

65.9 

84.2 

100.0 

Potatoes  .... 

67 . 7 

76.4 

99.3 

Tobacco  .... 

76.6 

83 . 1 

93.4 

Flax  . 

74.7 

7S.5 

85 . 1 

Rice  . 

80.3 

87.5 

114.0 

Apples  . 

46.6 

54.1 

The  yields  indicated  by  the  condition  of  crops  on  Oc¬ 
tober  1.  1913,  or  at  time  of  harvest,  follow: 


CROPS. 

1913 

1912  Final 

Yield  Per  Acre. 

Corn  . 

Bus. 

Bus. 

•»  •> 

29.2 

Buckwheat  . 

16.5 

White  potatoes  .  . 

S6.7 

113.4 

Tobbaeco,  lbs.  . . 

766.0 

785.5 

Flax  . 

8.7 

9.8 

Rice  . 

30.9 

34.7 

Preliminary  estimates  of  production  ! 
as  follows  : 

Yield  Per  Acre. 

CROPS. 

1913 

1908-12 

ave. 

Spring  wheat  . 

Bus. 

Bus. 

13 . 0 

13.3 

W  inter  wheat . 

16.5 

15.2 

All  wheat  . 

15.2 

14.5 

Oats  . 

29.3 

29.7 

Barley  . 

23.9 

24.5 

Rye  . 

16.3 

16.2 

Hay,  tame . 

Tons 

Tons 

1.31 

1.38 

Total  bus.. 1913 
2,373.000,000 
14,000,000 
319,000.000 
S77.000.000 
21.000,000 
25,000,000 
have  been  made 


Production 

1913 

Bus. 

242,714,000 

510.519.000 

753.233.000 

1,122.139.000 

173,301,000 

34,789,000 

Tons 

03,460,000 


lies 


October  25, 


Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 

PATCHWORK. 

As  oft  a  little  daughter’s  well-thumbed 
seam, 

All  frayed  and  soiled  in  vain. 

As  her  laborious  stitches — oft  with  tears — 

Unsewed,  and  sewed  again, 

Seem  dear  and  comely  to  the  mother’s  eye, 

More  dear  than  all  the  line 
Unlabored  needlework  of  elder  hands — 

So,  I  doubt  not,  do  mine : 

These  clumsy  patchwork  efforts  to  be  good, 

This  brusque  and  blundering  love, 
Perchance  find  favor  when  the  Parent  eye 

Inspects  them  from  above 

— Sarah  N.  Cleghorn 
in  Everybody’s  Magazine. 

* 

Eggs  au  gratin  make  a  nice  supper 
dish.  Prepare  as  many  hard-boiled  eggs 
as  there  are  persons  to  serve,  and  make 
a  proportionate  amount  of  cream  sauce. 
Slice  and  season  the  eggs,  put  in  a  bak¬ 
ing  dish  in  layers  with  the  sauce,  having 
sufficient  sauce  to  cover  them  well. 
Sprinkle  the  top  with  fine  bread  crumbs, 
and  place  bits  of  butter  here  and  there, 

then  bake  till  brown. 

* 

Walter  was  spending  the  Summer 
in  the  country,  says  the  Woman’s  Journal, 
and  one  afternoon  went  with  his  father 
to  see  the  cows  milked. 

“Father,  where  do  the  cows  get  the 
milk?”  he  inquired,  looking  up  from  the 
foaming  pail  which  he  had  been  regard¬ 
ing  thoughtfully. 

“Where  do  you  get  your  tears?”  asked 
his  father. 

After  another  thoughtful  pause  he 
questioned  : 

“Do  the  cows  have  to  be  spanked?” 

<• 

-i* 

We  referred  recently  to  the  inconven¬ 
ience  that  may  arise  from  lack  of  birth 
or  baptismal  certificates.  The  Children’s 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  (Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief)  has 
issued  a  monograph  on  “Birth  Registra¬ 
tion,”  which  points  out  the  fact  that  at 
present  the  United  States  has  no  com¬ 
plete  record  of  the  number  of  children 
born.  In  a  considerable  number  of 
States  not  even  the  deaths  of  babies  are 
reported.  One  of  the  arguments  used  in 
favor  of  establishing  the  Children’s  Bu¬ 
reau  was  that,  through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Government  was  doing 
more  for  cattle  than  for  human  live  stock. 
An  incident  recorded  in  this  monograph 
on  “Birth  Registration”  shows  that  the 
Government  has  not  been  alone  in  this 
view. 

A  farmer  in  Indiana  left  his  valuable 
farm  in  trust  to  his  unthrifty  son,  to  go 
to  his  granddaughter  on  her  twenty-first 
birthday.  When  she  believed  she  was  21 
and  claimed  her  inheritance,  her  father 
disputed  her  age,  saying  she  was  only  19. 
The  family  Bible  was  consulted,  but  the 
leaf  with  the  record  was  gone.  The 
court  was  in  a  quandary.  At  last  a 
neighbor  remembered  that  a  valuable  cow 
belonging  to  the  grandfather  had  given 
birth  to  a  calf  on  the  day  the  girl  was 
born,  and  he  could  swear  to  the  coin¬ 
cidence;  perhaps  the  grandfather  had  re¬ 
corded  the  date  of  the  birth  of  the  calf. 
His  farm  books  showed  that  he  had  done 
so,  and  the  date  of  birth  of  the  girl  was 
thus  established.  This  story  lias  a  cheer¬ 
ful  ending ;  in  too  many  instances  hard¬ 
ships  and  loss  have  been  suffered  because 
of  a  similar  lack  of  indisputable  birth 
records. 

❖ 

Another  bulletin,  issued  by  the  same 
Bureau,  is  “Prenatal  Care,”  by  Mrs. 
Max  West.  This  is  Bureau  Publication 
No.  4 ;  the  first  edition  was  very  quickly 
exhausted,  and  a  second  edition  has  now 
been  issued.  It  completely  covers  the 
proper  care  of  mother  and  infant,  and  is 
written  with  a  sympathetic  wisdom  that 
will  be  most  helpful  to  any  expectant 
mother.  We  think  women  on  the  farms 
will  especially  welcome  this  pamphlet ;  in 
the  cities  free  lectures,  district  nurses, 
and  other  agencies  bring  matters  of  health 
and  sanitation  before  even  the  poorest 
and  most  ignorant  tenement  dweller,  but 
the  woman  on  an  isolated  farm  must 
work  out  her  problems  unaided.  Too 
often  the  expectant  mother  clouds  the 
welcome  of  her  coming  child  with  dread 
and  anxiety  because  of  groundless  fears 
that  would  be  dissipated  by  fuller  knowl¬ 
edge.  A  study  of  this  pamphlet  will  re¬ 
move  many  anxieties  and  benefit  both 
mothers  and  babies.  We  are  told  that 
Secretary  Houston  is  now  communicat¬ 
ing,  through  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  with  50,000  farmers’  wives,  in  an 
effort  to  learn  how  the  Department  may 
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be  of  most  service  to  them.  This  is  right 
and  just,  for  the  farmers’  wife  is  an 
economic  factor ;  her  husband’s  matei’ial 
welfare  and  prosperity  depend  on  her.  In 
the  city,  unless  the  wife  continues  some 
gainful  occupation  after  marriage,  her 
economic  value  is  in  saving ;  in  the  coun- 
try  she  makes  as  well  as  saves. 
A  number  of  the  farmers’  bulle¬ 
tins  sent  out  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  been  very  helpful  to 
women,  and  no  doubt  this  service  will  be 
extended.  Rural  women  should  avail 
themselves  freely  of  the  facilities  offered 
both  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Childi’eu’s  Bureau. 


Starch  Beads. 

Here  are  directions  for  making  starch 
or  paste  beads.  Take  three  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  each  of  flour  and  fine  salt,  which 
must  be  made  hot;  three  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  water,  and  a  little  dye 
such  as  is  used  for  coloring  Easter  eggs. 
Mix  the  dye  with  water,  stir  water  and 
flour  together,  cold,  and  when  quite 
smooth  stir  the  mixture  into  the  hot  salt 
and  work  to  a  paste.  Roll  out  and  cut 
with  a  small  thimble,  cut  these  little 
“biscuits”  through  once,  and  roll  them 
into  l’ound  beads.  Thread  them  on  wire 
to  dry — No.  22  is  about  the  right  size — 
remove  them  carefully,  string  them  on 
thread  to  oil — using  olive  oil — then  string 
them  with  gold  beads,  or  any  others  pre¬ 
ferred.  With  a  little  care  these  paste 
beads  may  be  made  very  attractive.  They 
may  be  colored  with  water  colors  or  sten¬ 
cil  paints,  and  scented  with  oil  of  roses, 
or  any  preferred  perfume.  Should  the 
paste  be  too  stiff,  simply  add  a  little 
water  drop  by  drop,  or  if  too  moist  put 
in  more  flour.  subscriber. 

I  read  an  inquiry  as  to  the  making  of 
stai’clx  and  salt  beads.  This  formula  is 
a  Camp  Fire  secret  in  our  town,  but  we 
are  willing  to  share  it  with  The  R.  N.-Y. : 
Heat  one  cupful  of  fine  table  salt  over 
the  fire  until  it  smokes.  While  it  is  heat¬ 
ing  take  one-quarter  cup  cornstarch  and 
mix  to  a  thin  paste  with  cold  water. 
Add  whatever  coloring  or  perfume  is  de¬ 
sired.  We  use  pink  with  rose  or  laven¬ 
der  with  heliotrope,  white  with  lily  of 
the  valley,  blue  with  violet,  red  with 
carnation,  etc.  Take  the  salt  from  the 
fire  and  stir  into  the  starch  paste.  Now 
knead  the  mass  until  smooth,  mold  into 
small  beads  and  string  on  hatpins.  A 
uniform  size  may  be  best  obtained  by 
shaping  a  piece  in  a  long  roll  and  cutting 
in  even  pieces  with  a  knife.  These  beads 
do  not  shrink  as  real  rose  beads  do. 
String  between  small  gold,  black  or  peai’l 
insets.  They  can  be  polished  by  rubbing 
with  a  cloth  slightly  moistened  with  sweet 
oil.  .  FLORENCE  R.  SLACK. 

Take  one  cupful  of  fine  table  salt  and 
heat  it  over  the  fire  until  it  smokes. 
While  it  is  heating  take  one-fourth  cup¬ 
ful  of  cornstarch,  and  mix  it  with  enough 
water  to  make  a  thin  paste,  and  add 
whatever  coloring  you  desire.  Cake  col¬ 
oring  does  very  nicely.  If  you  wish  the 
beads  sweet-scented  add  any  perfume  that 
you  like.  Then  take  the  salt  from  the 
fire  and  stir  into  the  cornstarch ;  this 
makes  a  soft  paste,  and  should  be  knead¬ 
ed  for  a  short  time ;  then  it  is  ready  to 
mould  just  as  you  do  rose  beads.  Put 
pins  through  them  and  next  day  they  are 
ready  to  string.  They  are  very  pretty 
when  strung  with  the  tiny  gold  beads  that 
can  be  bought  at  any  notion  stoi-e.  This 
recipe  will  make  three  long  strands. 
These  directions  are  copied  from  “The 
Woman’s  Home  Companion.”  L.  L.  M. 

Crystals  in  Jelly. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  T.  asks  how  she  could  pre¬ 
vent  crystals  forming  in  grape  jelly.  If 
she  will  try  either  of  the  following  re¬ 
cipes  she  will  not  be  annoyed  with  this : 
To  every  three  pints  of  the  boiled  juice 
add  one  teaspoonful  of  glycerine,  which 
is  harmless.  One  teaspoonful  of  clear 
sharp  vinegar  to  a  pint  of  juice  will  in¬ 
sure  grape  jelly  free  from  crystals.  When 
making  grape  jelly  or  butter  try  using 
one-third  apples  or  rhubarb  with  the 
grapes.  This  will  prevent  the  fox-mation 
of  crystals  also.  L.  B. 


When  you  have  decided  to  buy  a  farm, 
be  careful  not  to  buy  rashly ;  do  not 
spare  your  visits,  and  be  not  content  with 
a  single  tour  of  inspection.  Give  heed  to 
the  appearance  of  the  neighborhood ;  a 
flourishing  country  should  show  its  pros¬ 
perity. — Cato,  B.  C.  234-149. 


RUBBER  BOOTS 


An  extra  strong  ami  serviceable  Rubber  Boot — the  only 
durable  and  waterproof  boot  on  the 
market,  that  sells  for  our  special  low 
price  ot  $2.95  postpaid  to  your 
home.  Made  of  good  quality  gum 
rubber  which  has  been  reinforced  in 
many  parts  so 

Qpnd  Q1*  that  thcy  'nil1 

L>C11U  louder  umisu- 

We  Deliver  Post-  ally  lone  ser- 

paid  to  Your  Home  vire  for  a  lo"' 
price  boot.  For 
those  desiring  an  inexpensive  boot, 
this  hoot  cannot  ho  equalled  any¬ 
where  at  the  price,  $2*95  per  pair. 
Made  in  all  sizes. 

^?vSend  For  Our  Now  Big  100 
Pago  Catalog.  You  need  it. 

Our  Guarantee is  a"  assnfn"r,°. of 

—  perfect  satisfaction. 

Oiii-  enormous  business  has  been 
built  up  by  selling  only  the  best 
merchandise  at  prices  that  will 
save  you  money. 

A.  WEINBERGER  &  CO. 
112-113  South  St. 
New  York  City 


Tower’s  Fish  Brand 
Reflex  Slicker 

JUST  THE  COAT  FOR  DRIVING 
WHEN  IT  RAINS 


Face  any  storm  in  it  and  you'll  return  “  Dry  as 
a  bone”.  No  water  can  reach  you  even 
through  the  openings  between  the  buttons — 
that’s  where  our  famous  Reflex  Edges  pro¬ 
tect  you  by  keeping  out  every  drop. 

Roomy,  comfortable,  and  so  well  made  that  it 
gives  the  longest  service. 

nn  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 

At  your  dealer’s,  or  sent  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  price.  Send  for  catalog  of  Fish  Brand  goods. 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.'  -WWERs 

BOSTON 

T ower  Canadian  Limited 
I  oronto 


713 


KEROSENE 


BETTER  LIGHT 


Beats  3 
Electric- 

or 

Gasoline 


Without  sending  a  cent  you  can  use  this  wonderful, 
economical  ol  111  g  lit  10  days  Free,  then  return  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  If  not  satisfied.  Gives  powerful  white  Incan¬ 
descent  light,  burns  over  60  hours  on  one  gallon  Kero¬ 
sene  (coal  oil).  No  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple,  clean, 
won’t  explode.  Guaranteed.  We  want  one  person  in 
each  locality  to  refer  customers  to.  .  utc 
Write  for  10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  flGEPITa 
OFFER  — agents’  wholesale  prices  WANTED 
and  learn  how  to  get  ONE  FREE.  U 

Make  money  evenings  and  spare  time.  One  farmer  clearod 
over  $500  in  6  weeks.  Exclusive  territory  ffiven. 


MANTLE  LAMP  CO.. 52 1  Aladdin  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


PAY  TWO  PRICES 

Save  $8.00  to  $22.00  on 

oosier  Ranges 
and  Heaters 

not  buy  the  Best  when  you  can 
them  at  such  low  unheard-of 
Factory  prices.  Our  new 
improvements  absolutely 
surpass  anything  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  Save  enough  on  a 
single  stove  to  buy  your 
winter's  fuel.  Thirty  days 
free  trial  in  your  own  home 
before  you  buy.  Send  postal 
today  for  large  fr«*e 
ej'^alog  and  prices,  if 
159  State  St.,  Marion,  Ind. 


buy 


I 


i 


A  Kalamazoo, 


Registered  Direct  to  You"  sTo0oes 


Save  $5  to  $23 

Factory  Prices — Freight  Paid  One  Year  s  Trial 


Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

Buy  direct  from  factory 
and  get  a  betterstove  for 
less  money.  Freight  pre¬ 
paid — stovecomes  all  pol- 

niicii,  ready  to  set  up.  Use  it  one  year— if 

you  aren't  satisfied  wo  refund  your  uiontv. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices.  Big  Free 
Catalog  shows  wliy  improved  features  of  Hold  Coin 
Stoves  make  them  fuel-savers  and  splendid  bakers 
— why  they  have  given  satisfaction  for  63  years. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co.,  3  OaUSt.,Troy,N.Y. 


I 


When  it’s  so  easy  to  have  1 
a  real  Kalamazoo,  why  be  I 
satisfied  with  I 
an  ordinary  1 
stove?  ® 


There  is  no  reason  rot 
why  you  should  deny  roS 
yourself  America’s  X\S 
best  stove.  In  fact  it’s  Ssn 
the  easiest  stove  to  buy.  \\v 
It’ssold  only  directfrom  ro; 
the  factory  at  the  factory  SJs 
price— you’ll  save  anywhere  from  $5  to  $40. 

30  days’  trial  allowed  free.  Easy  payments  W 
If  you  wish.  Money  back  any  time  within 
a  year  If  you’re  not  satisfied.  ^ 

Buy  Direct  From  Factory 

It  pays.  Get  the  big  book  of  400  stoves 
with  our  complete  otter.  Find  how  we  croC1' 

.  A. 

Radiant 
Base  Burner 
and  399  Other 
Stoves  in  Our 

Big  Book. 

Write  for  It. 

It’s  Free. 


can  ship  the  day  your  order  comes, 
Read  the  $100,000  guarantee.  Now 
write  us  a  postal  card— and 
ask  for  catalog  No.114. 

Kalamazoo  StoveCo. 

Man  ufacturers 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

We  make  a  full 
line  of  Stoves, 

Ranges,  Gas 
Stoves  ana  Fur¬ 
naces.  We  have 
three  catalogs. 

tvarit. 


Please  ask 
for  the 
one  you 


On  Day  Received 


HE  thick,  soft,  protecting  fleece  of 
Lambsdown  brings  Winter  warmth 
and  comfort.  *The  strong  weave  assures 
two  seasons’  wear. r 


Fleece-Lined  Underwear 

Lambsdown  is  the  reliable  fleece-lined 
underwear.  Lambsdown  Union  Suits 
deserve  all  their  popularity  because  of 
their  exact  proportions  and  smooth,  easy 
fit.  Physicians  say  Lambsdown 
is  the  great  health  underwear, 
preventing  colds  and  grippe. 

For  Men.  and  Boys 

At  your  dealers.  In  separate  as 
well  as  Union  garments,  at  50c 
and  up.  Look  for  the 
Bodygard  Shield — it  is 
your  safeguard. 

Write  for  Bodygard 
Book  No.  48 

UTICA  KNITTING  CO..  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Afakers  of  Bodygard  U  nderiuear  including 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  • 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements  de¬ 
sired. 

The  first  group  shows  7999  fancy 
draped  coat,  34  to  42  bust.  S019  tucked 
blouse  for  misses  and  small  women,  16 


and  18  years.  8015  semi-princess  gown, 
34  to  42  bust.  8014  two-piece  draped 
skirt,  22  to  SO  waist.  7812  child’s  dress, 
2  to  6  years. 

The  second  group  includes  7993A 
tucked  yoke  blouse,  34  to  42  bust.  7779 
plain  blouse  or  shirt  waist,  34  to  44  bust. 
7953  belted  coat  for  misses  and  small 
women,  14,  16  and  18  years.  7800  two 


or  four-piece  skirt  for  misses  and  small 
women,  14.  16  and  18  years.  8010  deep 
yoke  skirt  for  misses  and  small  women, 
1(>  and  18  years.  7546  five  gored  skirt 
for  misses  and  small  women,  14,  16  and 
18  years.  Price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 


Oiled  Pickles;  Tomato  Sweet  Pickles. 

I  find  in  “Practical  Cooking  and  Serv¬ 
ing  by  Janet  McKenzie  llill,  a  recipe 
for  olive  oil  pickle,  also  one  for  green  to¬ 
mato  sweet  pickle,  which  might  help  Mrs. 
C-  E.  T.  on  page  1069.  She  might  change 
the  sliced  cucumbers  for  sliced  tomatoes, 
and  whole  green  tomatoes  for  sliced  ones. 
1  am  going  to  try  the  whole  green  tomato 
sweet  pickle. 

rilive  Oil  Pickles. — Cover  four  quarts 
of  sliced  cucumbers  with  boiling  hot 
water  and  when  cold  drain  and  cover  with 
a  weak  brine.  Let  stand  over  night.  In 
the  morning  drain.  Then  add :  y>  tea¬ 
spoonful  cloves;  %  teaspoonful  allspice; 
1/2  teuspoonf  ul  celery  seed ;  2  teaspoon- 
f'ds  cinnamon ;  *4  cup  olive  oil ;  *4  cup 
sugar;  (4  cup  mustard  seed;  1  dozen 
onions;  Cold  vinegar  enough  to  cover 
thoroughly.  Mix  well  and  can. 


Green  Tomato  Sweet  Pickle. — Remove 
a  thin  slice  from  the  blossom  ends  and 
the  hard  portion  around  the  stems  of  one 
peck  of  tomatoes.  Slice  the  tomatoes, 
sprinkle  with  one  cup  of  salt  and  set 
aside  over  night.  In  the  morning,  drain 
and  boil  fifteen  minutes  in  two  quarts  of 
boiling  water  and  one  quart  of  vinegar; 
then  drain  again.  Cook,  together,  ten 
minutes,  one  gallon  of  cider  vinegar,  two 
pounds  of  sugar  (less  sugar  may  be 
used  if  desired),  three  red  pepper  pods 
cut  in  strips,  one  tablespoonful  of  white 
mustard  seed,  whole,  and  one  cup  of  cin¬ 
namon  bark,  ginger  root,  mace,  and  whole 
cloves,  mixed  in  such  proportions  as  are 
desired.  Add  the  tomato  and  simmer 
gently  nearly  one  hour,  stirring  occasion¬ 
ally.  Remove  the  spices,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  red  pepper  that  is  to  be 
left  in  the  pickle,  have  been  tied  in  a 
muslin  bag,  and  store  in  fruit  jars.  Let 
the  syrup  completely  cover  the  slices  of 
tomato.  These  recipes  have  been  copied 
just  as  they  are  given  in  the  cook  book. 

I  think  the  crystals  forming  in  grape 
jelly  may  be  cream  of  tartar,  and  I  do 
not  think  there  can  be  any  help  for  it.  I 
make  grape  jelly,  sauce,  preserves,  grape 
juice  and  grape  catsup,  and  it  all  has 
some  of  those  cream  of  tartar  crystals  in 
it.  I  made  some  grape  jelly  this  week 
for  a  customer,  but  I  only  make  it  as  it 
is  ordered.  I  strain  and  bottle  the  juice 
and  make  the  jelly  as  needed.  What 
crystals  form  in  the  juice  can  be  strained 
out  when  put  on  to  boil.  It  doesn’t  seem 
as  if  they  formed  in  the  juice  as  thickly 
as  they  do  in  sauce  and  jelly.  I  have 
two  tumblers  left  over  from  last  year 
which  are  quite  thick  with  crystals.  I 
have  heard  that  a  few  apples  cut  up  and 
added  to  the  grapes  when  boiling  would 
help  but  I  could  not  see  that  did  any 
good.  ANNA  D.  LOVERING. 


Peanut  Roast. 

The  recipes  given  for  meat  substitutes 
in  a  recent  issue  were  fine,  and  I  want 
to  add  mine,  a  little  different  from  the 
others,  and  equally  good.  Toast  and  dry 
one  pint  of  stale  bread  crumbs  in  the 
oven  till  slightly  browned.  Mix  one  cup 
peanut  butter  with  one  cup  milk,  adding 
the  milk  in  small  quantities  to  the  but¬ 
ter,  and  mixing  to  a  cream ;  add  two  wrell- 
beaten  eggs,  one  cup  hot  mashed  potato, 
the  toasted  crumbs  run  through  the  food 
chopper  with  one  medium-sized  onion  or 
one  tcaspoonful  onion  extract,  one-half 
teaspoon  sage,  one-half  teaspoon  parsley 
or  Summer  savory,  one-quarter  teaspoon 
salt.  Mix  thoroughly  and  turn  into  but¬ 
tered  square  bread  pan  and  bake  one  hour 
in  hot  oven.  To  remove  from  tin,  turn 
wrong  side  up  on  a  platter,  lay  a  cold  wet 
towel  on  bottom  of  tin  and  let  stand  two 
or  three  minutes.  The  loaf  will  drop 
out  with  a  little  shake.  Serve  hot  with 
brown  gravy. 

This  roast  makes  a  nice  eold  supper 
dish  served  in  slices,  garnished  with  pars¬ 
ley,  or  a  good  filling  for  sandwiches,  or 
extra  good  hash  can  be  made  of  equal 
parts  of  cold  boiled  potato  and  roast, 
diced  and  browned  in  butter,  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  pickled  beet  added  or  not,  as  one 
likes.  mbs.  E.  L.  K. 


Concerning  Bacon  Fat. 

Some  inquiries  were  made  last  Spring 
concerning  the  uses  of  the  grease  fried 
out  of  bacon.  I  use  bacon  grease  for 
pie  crust,  cookies  and  for  frying  cakes, 
and  that  without  clarifying  further  than 
straining  it.  To  be  sure,  I  freshen  the 
bacon  before  frying,  which  may  make  some 
difference  in  the  taste.  I  prefer  it  to  lard, 
in  all  but  one  particular,  and  that  is  its 
color.  Before  frying  doughnuts  we  clar¬ 
ify  by  putting  in  raw  potatoes,  sliced, 
and  frying  brown.  Save  the  grease 
which  is  left  to  use  next  time,  adding 
more  fresh,  and  clarify  with  potatoes  as 
before.  My  doughnuts,  cookies,  etc., 
have  been  approved  so  many  times  that 
I  feel  quite  confident  in  recommending 
bacon,  ham,  or  fried  pork  grease,  in  these 
days  of  expensive  shortening.  Very  deli¬ 
cate  people  may  object  to  the  flavor,  but 
hearty  people  will  not.  E.  A.  T.  A. 


Cookies. — Four  eggs,  two  cups  of 
sugar,  one  cup  of  butter,  one  teaspoonful 
saleratus;  flavoring  vanilla  or  lemon  to 
suit  taste.  Mix  stiff  enough  to  handle 
easily  without  sticking;  roll  out  quite 
thin  and  bake  in  quick  oven.  No  milk 
or  wetting  is  required  except  in  the  soda ; 
mix  quite  stiff.  mrs.  w.  b. 


Do  You  Know 
Where  “Ladies’  Home 
Journalville”  Is? 

That  is  what  a  suburb  of 
a  Southern  city  is  called, 
because  it  is  built  up  en¬ 
tirely  of  the  small  house- 
plans  published  in  The 
Ladies’  Home  Journal. 
And  all  say  it  is  “one  of 
the  prettiest  suburbs” 
they  have  ever  seen! 

Over  25,000  houses  have  been  built 
in  the  United  States  from  plans  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

For  20  years  these  plans  have  been 
published  and  new  ones  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  given  now. 

Then,  there  is  an  Architectural 
Editor  attached  to  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal ’,  who  answers  by  mail,  free 
of  charge,  any  question  about 
house-building,  and  an  Interior 
Decoration  Editor,  who  solves  all 
problems  about  how  to  make  a 
home  pretty  inside. 

Last  year  these  two  editors  answered 
11,000  letters  —  quickly,  fully  and 
authoritatively:  not  in  print  or  in 
the  magazine,  but  by  mail :  a  per¬ 
sonal  service  direct  and  intelligent. 

What  these  editors  have  learned  in 
20  years  about  house  plans  is  at  your 
service.  A  booklet,  entitled  “The 
Story  of  600,000  Invisible  Hands,” 
tells  something  about  this  service.  A 
postal-card  request  will  bring  a  copy. 

A  year’s  subscription  to  The  Ladies 9  Home  Jowmalf 
by  mail,  costs  $1.50,  or  it  may  be  bought  from  any 
Newsdealer  or  Boy  Agent  at  15  cents  a  copy. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

“YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH”  IN  A  BULL? 

On  page  617  ig  an  article  under  head 
“An  Oregon  Dairy  Problem,”  answered 
by  Chas.  H.  Hays.  In  bis  reply  Mr. 
Hays  says  “If  you  have  a  small  herd  of 
cows  you  have  enough  to  start  with.  Get 
the  best  sire  you  can  afford  to  of  the 
breed  you  decide  on,  and  be  sure  you  get 
your  money’s  worth.”  The  last  clause  is 
my  problem.  How  can  a  man  not  con¬ 
versant  with  the  subject  protect  himself? 
It  can  be  done  by  investigation  if  one 
knows  how  to  go  about  it,  and  I  ask  Mr. 
Hays  to  help  me,  as  from  his  interesting 
and  instructive  article  I  believe  he  can. 
I  have  five  Jersey  cows,  three  of  them 
heifers  with  first  calf,  and  last  month 
they  yielded  slightly  over  a  pound  of  but¬ 
ter  per  day  per  cow  without  a  handful 
of  concentrates;  nothing  but  grass.  I 
want  a  bull  to  improve  my  herd,  and 
have  advertised  for  one  at  farmer’s  price, 
in  our  local  paper.  Now  comes  my  per¬ 
plexity  ;  many  offers  have  come  in  from 
men  of  whose  integrity  I  know  nothing, 
therefore  wrhile  they  laud  their  animals 
to  the  skies,  how  can  I  verify  their  state¬ 
ments,  or  the  pedigrees?  One  man  offers 
me  a  young  animal  for  $50,  nine  months 
old,  whose  father  is  a  grandson  of  Lor¬ 
etta  D.,  world’s  champion  at  St.  Louis, 
and  whose  mother  was  sired  by  Gov. 
Marigold,  son  of  Stoke-Pogis  of  Prospect, 
which  sired  two  1,000-pound  cows.  This 
animal  seems  to  be  wrhat  I  want,  but  liow 
can  I  be  sure?  F.  P. 

Canyonville,  Ore. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
keeps  a  close  watch  of  all  breeders  of 
A.  J.  C.  C.  cattle,  and  deals  severely 
with  all  fakers  or  crooked  breeders  whom 


If  I  were  able  to  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion  with  certainty  I  would  be  conferring 
a  favor  to  the  dairy  world  second  only 
to  Prof.  Babcock.  Breeding  with  the 
view  of  getting  much  above  a  real  good 
average  in  production  is  a  long  and  hard 
road  to  travel.  Every  observer  knows 
that  the  universal  law  of  like  producing 
like  does  not  hold  good  in  every  case, 
but  there  is  more  or  less  difference  of 
the  offspring  from  that  of  the  parents, 
which  difference  is  usually  called  “sport¬ 
ing.”  Now  suppose  the  breeder  wishes  to 
improve  his  herd  in  milk  or  butter.  He 
will  take  a  sire  which  has  been  bred 
through  a  well-established  line  of  breed¬ 
ing  for  a  set  purpose  and  cross  him  on 
his  best  individuals,  with  the  view  of  es¬ 
tablishing  these  traits  on  the  offspring. 
But  as  the  individual  may  be  a  sport 
himself  the  chances  for  producing  an  off¬ 
spring  equal  to  himself  are  very  few. 
The  majority  of  his  offspring  will  drop 
back  to  the  average  of  the  herd  from 
which  sire  .was  produced. 

You  will  see  by  the  above  that  there 
is  considerable  possibility  of  gambling  in 
the  buying  of  a  bull  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses.  Out  of  seven  bulls  used  on  the 
herd  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
two  lowered  the  herd  value.  Now  if  the 
college,  which  has  the  advantage  of 
skilled  judges,  fail  in  29  per  cent  of  their 
selections,  what  will  be  the  chance  of 
the  unskilled  or  amateur?  I  do  not  wish 
to  discourage  any  dairyman  in  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  improve  his  herd,  but  only  show 


GOLDEN  BELLE  OF  ST.  PETER’S.  No.  149139.  Fig.  442. 


they  catch.  Several  prominent  breeders 
of  this  section  have  been  put  out  of  the 
Club  and  cannot  register  animals  in  the 
Club.  Substituting  grade  calves  for  reg¬ 
istered  ones  that  have  died,  registering 
calves  from  a  young  unknown  sire  or 
poor  one  as  from  some  noted  animal,  and 
using  dead  cow’s  papers  on  a  grade  cow 
of  same  description,  are  some  of  the 
tricks  of  the  trade.  Gov.  Marigold  was 
a  great  sire  and  helped  build  up  one  of 
the  best  working  herds  this  State  ever 
had.  They  also  held  their  own  in  the 
show  ring  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Fair 
as  well  as  State  Fair  several  years  ago. 
Loretta  D.,  if  I  am  correctly  informed, 
never  has  done  anything  since  her  fa¬ 
mous  test,  and  has  been  barren  for 
years.  As  a  dairy  cow  I  never  liked 
the  looks  of  her.  The  A.  J.  C.  C.  Club 
will  surely  give  you  any  information  they 
have  regarding  any  breeder  or  his  stock 
that  you  may  ask  them  about. 

In  buying  a  sire  I  would  put  more 
weight  on  what  his  dam  and  his  sire’s 
offspring  have  done  rather  than  on  kin 
of  several  generations  back.  Ask  the 
breeder  for  his  private  record  of  weight 
of  milk  and  tests  of  dam  which  every 
breeder  should  keep  regularly.  We  weigh 
and  keep  a  tabulated  record  of  all  milk 
of  every  cow,  test  every  other  month,  and 
can  tell  how  much  milk  or  butter  fat  any 
cow  gave  any  milking  day,  month,  or 
year  for  years  past.  Any  successful 
breeder  should  do  that  who  expects  to 
sell  stock  and  produce  a  satisfactory 
working  herd.  But  you  must  buy  from  a 
breeder  who  you  know  is  strictly  honest, 
if  you  would  be  sure  of  getting  exactly 
what  you  pay  for,  but  do  not  expect  any 
breeder  to  sell  you  a  sire  from  world 
champions  for  $50.  chas.  h.  hays. 


what  he  is  “up  against”  when  he  tries 
to  get  above  a  good  average  herd  of  say 
300  or  more  pounds  of  butter  a  year. 
There  are  lots  of  herds  which  are  not 
making  much  or  any  profit  for  their  own¬ 
ers,  which  can  be  improved  with  absolute 
certainty. 

In  selecting  a  sire  for  the  herd  I 
should  observe  these  four  points:  First, 
be  sure  he  comes  from  a  long  line  of  an¬ 
cestors  which  were  noted  for  their  work 
along  the  lines  in  view.  Second,  do  not 
ignore  beauty  of  form  and  color,  as  later 
on  you  will  regret  judgment  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Third,  if  possible  go  to  see  the 
individual  yourself  and  make  sure  of  his 
ancestors  and  their  ability  to  do  the  work 
in  view.  Fourth,  do  not  grudge  the 
owner  a  decent  price  for  an  animal  of 
superior  breeding.  Some  of  the  ways  of 
concluding  what  one  is  able  to  pay  for 
a  herd  bull :  If  you  conclude  that  a 
good  sire  will  add  $10  to  the  value  of 
each  heifer  calf  and  you  have  20  cows  in 
the  herd  then  as  half  of  the  calves  will 
be  males  and  must  be  sold  for  veal  pur¬ 
poses  this  would  put  the  average  to  $5 
per  calf,  or  $100  a  year  added  to  the 
value  of  the  herd  by  such  sire.  The 
pride  of  the  owner  of  a  such  a  herd  is 
worth  quite  a  bit,  and  should  enter  into 
the  purchase  price ;  also  the  value  of  the 
same  when  w’e  are  through  with  him, 
either  as  beef  or  are  able  to  sell  for 
breeding  purpose.  If  I  had  the  money 
to  spare  and  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the 
gamble  part  of  breeding  I  would  buy  an 
old  sire  which  had  a  number  of  tested 
daughters,  and  thus  be  sure  of  his  ability 
to  transmit  his  powers  to  his  posterity. 
The  above  advice  is  intended  only  for 
the  amateur  breeder. 

Pennsylvania.  JOHN  A.  beck  &  SON. 


Fire^ 

Tater  and^ 
Lightning' 
Resistant. 

Practically  Indestructible? 

!  pecial  Offer* 


•Ii 


fA  fortunate  purchase  enabled 

^us  to  secure  a  limited  amount  of  brand 

new,  high  grade  corrugated  iron  and  galvanized 
Steel  roofing,  some  of  which  we  are  offering,  while  it 
lasts,  for  as  low  as  $1.25  a  square  of  ICO  sq.  ft.,  f.o.b, 
i  cars,  Chicago.  This  is  only  one  example  of  how  mtteir 
we  can  save  you  on  all  your  roofing  purchases.  Never 

before  in  the  history  of  the  roofing  business  has  such  a  - 

remarkable  money-saving  roofing  offer  been  made.  It  doesn  t  make  a  bit  ot  difference 
what  kind  or  make  of  roofing  you  have  in  mind  to  buy— corrugated,  iron,  galvanized 
steel  or  ready  roofing,  rubber  surfacedt  pebble,  marble,,  flint  or  gravel  coated— we  can 
supply  your  every  need  with  just  the  kind  you  want.  Write  today  for— 

FREIGHT -PREPAID  PRICES 

and  let  us  prove  that  we  can  save  you  bag  money  on  every 

I  kind  of  Roofing,  Siding  and  Ceiling.  We  can  furnish  you  the  material  ne¬ 
cessary  for  re-roofing  your  house,  barn,  granarv,  church,  residence,  garage  or  poultry 
house.  We  can  also  furnish  you  the  siding,  conductor  pipe,  eaves  trough,  and  everything 
needed  METAL  ROOFINGS  ARE  BEST  and  cheapest  in  the  long  run,  easiest  to  lay, 
longest  life,  non-absorbent;  fire  and  lightning  proof:  cooler  in  summer,  warmer  in 
I  winter;  do  not  taint  rain  water;  with  ordinary  care  will  last  a  lifetime. 

_ 1  New,  Heavy,  Galvanized  Roofing  2%c  per  Sq.  Ft. 

Just  another  example  of  how  hard  we’ve  smashed  roofing  prices  this  season.  Never  before 


$1 .25 

Per  100  Sq.  Ft. 
Buys  Best 


ROOFING 


I 

I 

I 


and  probably  never  again  will  you  be  able  to  buy  such  roofing  at  this  price. 


We  Save  You  Money  ■  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 


I 


_ _  yc _  _ . 

this  roofing— don’t  delay  it  a  single  day.  Even  if  you 
do  not  intend  to  use  it  for  several  months  to  come, 
send  your  order  in  now  with  a  reasonable  deposit 
which  will  protect  you  in  your  purchase,  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  shipped  when  you  are  ready  to  use  it. 
Metal  Roofings  are  best  and  cheapest  in  the  long  run, 
easiest  to  lay,  longest  life,  non-absorbent;  fire  and 
lightning  proof,  cooler  in  summer,  warmer  in  winter; 
won’t  taint  water;  with  ordinary  care  last3 a  lifetime. 


Prominently  known  everywhere  to  the  pub* 
lie  for  20  years  as  the  great  “Price  Wreckers” 
and  now  owned  by  the  IlarrisBros.  Co.,  have  decided 
that  their  best  interests  require  that  the  name  of  the 
principal  owners  of  the  company  be  more  prominent¬ 
ly  brought  to  the  public’s  notice.  There  is  no  change 
in  our  business,  except  that  the  four  Harris  Bros, 
will,  in  the  future,  advertise  and  sell  their  goods, 
under  the  name  of  the  Harris  Bros.  Company,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 


i 


Write  Today  For  Ffee  Samples— and  Freight 


REMEMBER,  no  matter  what  kind  of  roofing  you  are  contemplat¬ 
ing  buying — corrugated  steel  or  ready  roofing— it  will  pay  you  to  hold  off  a  few 
days  until  you  first  get  our  free  samples  and  freight  prepaid  prices.  Just  drop  us  a  postal. 
We  will  absolutely  prove  to  you  that,  quality  for  quality,  wo  are  underselling  all  compe¬ 
tition  by  a  wide  margin.  You  run  no  risk  in  sending  us  your  order.  Our  binding  guaran-  I 
tee,  backed  by  this  $10,000,000  Company  fully  protects  you.  Write  for  free  samples  today.  I 

HARRIS  BROS.  CO.,  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Dept.  BN-37  Chicago  j 


Prepaid 

Prices 


GUARANTEED  TO  THE  LIMIT! 

Wo  will  'absolutely  refund  your  purchase 
itipney  and  pay  freight  both  ways  if  any  size 

Farmers’  Favorite 

Feed  Cooker  and 
Agricultural  Boiler 

fails  to  satisfy  you  in  any 
way.  Get  more  money 
out  of  your  hens,  cows, 
pip*,  etc.,  by  giving  them 
warm  food  and  water  in 
winter.  This  cooker  can 
be  set  up  anywhere — and 
moved  easily.  Saving  on 
fuel;  burns  any  kind. 
16  to  100  gals.  Write  for 
free  Catalog. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO. 

Box  C,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


ABSORBINE 

*TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  an 
ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

[NON-POISONOUS] 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 00  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  K  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind  re¬ 
duces  Strains.  Painful,  Knotted,  Swollen  Veins.  Milk  Leg, 
Gout.  Concentrated — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  appli¬ 
cation.  Price  SI  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  U.  F.,  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MINERAL 

'""“HEAVE 


over  J 
50 
years 


REMEDY 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettleinone  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  IP^"Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  ,J 
D.  K.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Jimavia,  Ill, 


THRESHERS 
HORSE  POWERS 
SAW  MACHINES 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 
Don’t  buy  any  of  the  above  till  you  get  our  Catalog  and 
reasonable  prices.  We’ll  surprise  you.  Hundieds  testify 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  counsel.  Send  for  new  1913 
Catalog  full  of  pictures.  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS, 
11  South  Street,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin  I 
Your  Horse^ 

Send  to-day  for^ 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE, 

Sale— Certain 
Mineral  Hea»e  Remedy 


$3  Package^  ^ 

will  cure  any  case  Or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Agents  Wanted 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet 
Co.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pi 


Spavins,  Curbs,  Etc.,  Cured 

by  prompt  application  of  Quinn’s  Ointment. 
Motiey  returned,  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 


is  used  by  most  expert 
enccd  veterinarians, horsemen  and  farm-  \\o,0° 
ers.  Ask  your  druggist;  if  he  cannot  supply  \  v 
you,  send  us  his  name  and  address,  with  $1.00,  for 
bottle  on  trial.  Write  for  booklet. 

W.  B.  EDDY  &  CO.,  Dept,  q,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Unadilla  Silos- 
are  the  best 


1 


Give  superior  silage.  Possess  best  con 
structlon  and  greatest  convenience.  Get  t 
free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 

Unadilla  Silo  f!o..  Box  C-  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


95  AMERICAN 
CREAM 


and 

Upward 


SEPARATOR 


FREE  TRIAL.  FUELY  GUARARTEED- 

Easy  running.  Easily  cleaned- 

_  _  Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small, 

obtain  <>nr  handsome  free  catalog.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  bai  n  emu  d  g  e.  n.  v. 


SILOS 


harder 

MFC.  CO. 
BOX  1  1 

COBLESKILL, 

N.  Y. 


YOUR 

SILO 


CARBOLINEUM 


will  never  shrink,  swell  or  collapse  in  dry  weather  or 
collect  mould  inside  while  empty  if  you  paint  it  with  Ayr* 
nanus  Carbolineum — the  very  best  wood  preserving  paint 
for  barns,  shingles,  posts,  and  general  farm  use.  Goes 
further  than  ordinary  paint  ;  cheap  and  easily  applied.  Has  a  beamin' 
chestnut  brown  color.  Not  only  preserves  wood,  but  keeps  out  all  insects, 
teredos,  dry  rot,  etc.  Costs  little  and  goes  far.  Easily  applied  as  paint  or 
spray.  Has  ft  hundred  uses  about  the  place.  Every  farmer  should  naw 
supply  at  all  times.  Your  dealer  has  it — ask  for  AVENARIUS  do  not  t.  c 
substitutes.  Write  for  Bulletin  33,  giving:  full  directions  and  Pr,co 

WOOD  PRESERVING  CO.,  181  FRANKLIN  STREET,  NEW  YORK  Cl  I T 


1913. 


TL'l^E  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


iJogs  and  Ferrets 


For  Sale-Three  Litters  of  Airedale  Pups 

ore  to  four  months  old.  Prices,  right.  Address. 

GKOR6K  H.  G1U KS,  Princeton*  N.  J. 

AIREDALE  TERBIERS-?”grr,?.SSri 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  Matlituck.  N.  L 

nm  I  IF  PIIDC— Natural  drivers.  Also  English 

UULLIL  rUro  Bloodhounds,  Nelson’s,  Grove  City,  Pa 

FOR  SALE  AIREDALE  PUPS 

Champion  Soudan  Swiveller.  27  Champions  in 
tlm  pedigree.  W.  A.  LOWBER,  Bnrlingten,  New  Jersey 

COIt  SAhE-TUAlNEI)  ENGLISH  RABBIT 
1  DOGS— Also  pups  all  ages.  Honest  treatment 
assured.  Garrett’s  Kennels.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

FprrfitS  fnrQa|p-f':i''her  color  or  sex,  any  size. sin- 
r  Gl  U10  lUi  OflIC  eles.  mated  nairs  ami  dozen  lots. 
Catalogue  free.  C.  H.  KEEFER  4  CD.,  Greenwich.  Ohio 

FERRETS  lor  Sale-fe;'rgVrS.a.ci.0„r'lffi: 

I  PERCHERON  COLT 

6  number-one  cows,  hay  of  hay,  40  Leghorn  hens 
cart,  truck,  hnggy.  LEON  SAGE,  Crown  Point.  New  York 

FER R FTS~ Warranted  Good  Rat  &  Rabbit  Hunters 

Prices  as  low  as  first-class  stock  can  be  sold.  Write 
for  new  price-list. 

Shady  Lawn  Ferret.  Farm,  New  London,  O. 

A  SPECIALTY?"^.*,; 

HUNTERS.  Write  at  once  for  prices. 

C.  M.  SACKETT,  -  Ashland,  Ohio 


XI  o 


SES 


□ 


VOUNG  REG  PERCHERON  ANO  FRENCH  DRAFT  STALLIONS 

n  Blacks  and  dark  grey. 

GEO.  R.  KINNAN,  -  Elkin,  Indiana  County,  Penna. 


50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per- 
chcron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.  Green,  Middlefield.O. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry 
_  Midway  between  Ashtabula  &Warren 

“Licks  the  Bucket  Clean” 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 

As  good  as  New  Milk  at  half  the  Cost. 

.  "jr  *2”—^ }  f'u-l  _  jts ^ 


100  pounds  makes  100  gallons  of  Perfect 
Milk  Substitute. 

Send  for  pamphlet,  “How  to  Raise  Calves 
Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk.” 

At  your  Dealers  or 

BLATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY 
Waukegan  -  Illinois 


HOG  CHOLERA 

CAN  BE  PREVENTED 

by  using 

KresoDipNo.1 

as  directed  in  our  booklets. 


j<^RESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been 
used  successfully  by  the 
best  breeders  to  prevent  Hog 
Cholera  and  other  contagious 
diseases  of  all  kinds. 


DON'T  WAIT  UNTIL 
YOUR  HOGS  HAVE  CHOLERA. 

Guard  against  it  by  using 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1. 


Send  for  free  booklet  oir  diseases  of 
hogs  and  the  prevention  of 
Hog  Cholera. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPT.  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Dairying  in  Colorado. 

Eastern,  breeders  have  overlooked  the 
recent  dairy  development  of  the  West, 
and  particularly  the  demand  for  purebred 
sires  for  grading  up  herds,  and  the  field 
is  an  open  one  which  Western  breeders 
are  unable  to  supply  at  this  time,  to 
Siiy  nothing  of  the  increased  demands  of 
the  future.  Western  farmers  who  start 
now  in  the  business  of  breeding  purebred 
dairy  cattle  will  be  richly  rewarded. 

The  above  is  taken  from  a  printed 
letter  from  I>.  D.  Bishop,  secretary  of  the 
Colorado  Dairymen’s  Association.  Many 
of  us  can  remember  the  time  when  the 
authorities  figured  out  a  “dairy  belt”  or 
section  of  the  country,  outside  of  which 
dairying  would  not  pay.  Time  has  grown 
so  fat  with  investigation  that  it  has 
broken  this  “belt.”  Now  successful  dairy¬ 
ing  is  practical  everywhere.  Tile  ft.  N.-Y. 
has  readers  in  Alaska,  Argentina,  China 
and  Turkey,  and  most  intervening  places, 
who  tell  us  of  successful  dairying.  The 
silo,  the  separator  and  the  Babcock  test¬ 
er  have  made  dairying  possible  wherever 
grass  grows  and  temperature  low  enough 
to  cool  milk  is  possible.  The  writer  was 
a  dairyman  in  Colorado  at  a  time  when 
it  was  customary  to  drive  cows  off  the 
range  and  milk  them  through  the  .Sum¬ 
mer.  At  that  time  only  bulls  of  the  beef 
breeds  were  used — chiefly  grades  at  that 
The  head  of  our  dairy  herd  was  a  beef 
Shorthorn,  because  his  bull  calves  from 
grade  cows  would  bring  $25  each  as 
yearlings.  One  Jersey  cow  in  town  was 
known  as  a  cat.  Holstein  were  unknown. 
No  one  at  that  time  saw  the  possibilities 
of  dairying  or  believed  in  the  theory  of 
purebred  dairy  bulls.  Alfalfa  and  sugar 
beets  came  in  as  permanent  crops  as  the 
range  was  settled,  and  as  land  became 
high-priced  the  old  serufc  dairy  cow  was 
impossible.  Some  sort  of  live  stock  was 
needed  to  eat  up  the  Alfalfa,  and  in¬ 
crease  of  population  created  new  de¬ 
mands  for  dairy  products  Then  they 
found  that  an  improved  cow  was  as 
necessary  as  improved  farm  tools  or  im¬ 
proved  methods.  They  had  to  improve 
the  cow  through  the  sons  ot  other  im¬ 
proved  cows,  for  that  is  the  way  such 
improvement  runs.  Bulls  of  dairv  breeds 
with  good  pedigrees  gave  daughters  from 
the  common  cows  which  “had  to  act  like 
father  s  folks."’  That  is  the  way  dairying 
started  in  Colorado,  and  it  is  the  same 
the  world  over.  Improvement  in  blood 
lines  comes  through  the  son  of  a  good 
cow.  _ _ _ _ 

A  Good  New  York  Herd 

On  page  S42  you  printed  the  report  ot 
a  Wisconsin  dairy,  with  the  request  that 
others  would  send  their  records.  Follow¬ 
ing  are  statements  from  our  station 
My  dairy  consists  of  15  head ;  four  of 
them  were  two-year-old  heifere.  Thev 
are  all  grade  Holsteins.  They  were  fed 
hay  twiee  a  day  and  cabbage  once  during 
the  Winter,  no  silage.  They  were  fed 
from  10  to  15  pounds  of  grain  each  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  not  much  fed  in  the 
Summer.  The  ration  was  composed  of 
half  gluten,  the  remainder  union  grams 
or  corn  and  oats,  water  once  a  day.  No 
cows  milked  out  and  replaced  with  fresh 
ones;  cows  were  mostly  fresh  in  the  Full 
and  Winter.  I  expect  to  do  very  much 
better  this  year : 

April,  $115.83 ;  May.  $119.66:  June, 
$126.30;  July,  $122.94;  August  $106: 
September,  $120.28  •  October,  $207.34 ; 
November,  $226.04;  December,  $294.62; 
January,  $267.51;  February,  $207.57; 
March,  $169.04  ;  eight  veals,  $94.97 ;  to¬ 
tal,  $2,178.10 ;  average  $145.20.  w.  b. 

Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Feedinc  Molasses 

We  are  first  hands  ami  can  Quote  you  absolutely 
bottom  prices,  delivered  your  station,  in  lots  of 
anywhere  from  one  barrel  to  a  trainload. 

THE  MEADER -ATLAS  CO. 

N.  Y*  Office,  1 07  Hudson  Street,  New  York  City 


11G. 


SWI3XTE 


SHEE 


CHOICE  #3L- YEARdJLD  ShtOpsMte  R3tt1 

Weight.  300  lbs.  Sired  by  a  £ uttar  Imp.  Ram.  First 
check  of  $40  takes  him.  C.  G.  Bower,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  FLOCK  with  a  good  "  SHROPSHIRE  "or 
1  "  SOUTHDOWN  "  ram  from  the  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM. 
J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.,  -  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


CHR0PSHIRE  RAMS  FOR  SALE — Registered  yearlings, 
two-year-olds  and  lambs  from  imported  sires 
IS.  K.  STEVKN8  &  SON,  -  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


Hampshire-  Down  Sheep^fj|teFr®£ 

SALlE.  Write  for  price*.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


0.I.C’S“‘  Chester  Whites 

Registered,  bred  from  finest  stock;  pigs,  either 
sex,  8  week*,  $10.00  each :  12  weeks,  $15.00  each 
I  airs  not  akin  (no  reduction).  No  old  stock  for 
sale  C  hesters  are  the  farmers'  hog;  excellent 
breeders,  mothers  and  meat  producer*.  De¬ 
mand  for  them  is  increasing  daily.  We  are 
Members  of  The  O.  I.  C.  Swine  Breeder*’  Astn 
and  I  he  C  hester  White  Record  Assn" 

VICTOR  FARRIS,  BELLVALE,  N.  Y. 


Femd  Chester  White  Pigs 


DUROCAUG. 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING 
RAMS  &  EWES— Cheap.  Fred  Van  Vleet.  Lodi, N. Y. 


iO  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  EWES  FOR  SAtE-Also 
'*■  yearling.Rams.  H.  B.  COVERT,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


j  DAIRY  CATTLE 


MILK  TICKETS  1 1  eP.aiQ'  Samples  F  ree. 


!' raver,  Mrolherv.  (Jardner,  5las». 


Hclstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  F“o ,s  i 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenanoo,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSH1RES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Ihe  U.  S  Government  has  jnst  purchased  another 
High  wood  Boar  to  head  ns  herd  at  Panama.  This 
is  the  third  herd  boar  purchased  of  us  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  speaks  for  itself.  We  have  the 
large,  long-bodied  and  fancy-headed  Berkshire  all 
aes,rv  fol Visitors  always  welcome. 

M ■  T  .  &H.  B,  Harpe  tiding,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

JBiG  BERKSHISES  I  have  bred  more  high 
class  hogs  than  any  breeder  in  Connecticut  Wat 
son  s  Masterpiece  No.  122931  at  head  of  herd.  Noth 
mg  for  sate  but  Mi arch  and  April  pigs  at  present 
•J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbleriale,  Ct 


HnktPin  Rllll  f!alvp<! — Pol^nd-Clirna  service  boar, 
nuibicill  DUII  Udlies  Fall  pi2S.  Mammoth,  Tom 
louse  and  Pekin  ducks  bred  from  prixe- winners,  at 
reasonable  prices.  Excelsior  Stock  Farm,  Waterloo,  H.  Y. 

THE  TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  JOURNAL,  with  sale-list 
■of  pure-bred  stock,  25cts  per  year.  Copy  free. 
We  have  some  very  good  offers  in  Holstein  and  Jer- 
sey  cattle.  German  Coach  Horses.  Shetland  Ponies, 
Southdown  ewes  and  Cheshire  gilts.  A  two-year 

Dnrrnrno.9  '®&stere'5*  $25.00.  TOMPKINS  CO. 

BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION,  Boi  8,  Trumansburg,  N,  Y. 


BERKSHIRES  from  Big  Litters 

Several  Spring  Sows  and  one  Boar  at  $25  00  each 

?  cd*m!  aunLe2°  e.ach-  From  prize-winning  steck 

J  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton,  New  York 


150  HIGH  GRADE 
HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Large,  fine  individuals,  nicely  marked  and 
heavy  producers,  due  to  freshen  in  August. 
September  and  October.  100  two  year-old 
heifers,  sired  by  registered  Holstein  bulls 
and  from  grade  cows  with  large  milk  records. 

F,  P,  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Certland,  N.  Y. 

EastRiverGradeHolsteins 

FOR  SALE 

HEIFERS— 1  ami  2  years  old;  sired  by  full- 
__  Uxtlls ;  dams  are  high-grade  Holsteins 

7o  U)»  S— due  to  calve  this  Fall.  Large,  heavv 
milkers.  1 

and  see  them  milked 
10  REGISTERED  Bl’I,LS — Also  grade  hulls 

B  p.0EPTu  Y  ,,  c  .  JOHJST  B.  WEBSTER. 
BellPhone  No.  14.  F.  S.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


If  you  want  the  best  hog 

YVrite  us.  Our  farms  are  devoted  exclusively  to  tl  e 
production  of  Berkslrires.  Breeders  in  the  follow  ing 
orates  hare  been  supplied  from  our  great  herd  -  N  Y  - 
Penna  ;  Dist.  Cot.,  Md. ;  Va. ;  N.  C.;  S.  C.;  Ga. ;  La  : 
Ala. ;  Miss. ;  Fla. ;  Tenn. ;  Ky. ;  Texas,  and  Lorto  Rico.’ 
Berkshires  for  foundation  and 
show  purpose*  a  specialty. 

THE  BLUE  RIDGE  BERKSHIRE  FARMS.  Asheville,  N.  C. 


OLLINS’ JERSEY  RED 

ihe  best 
piq 
bred 


375  lbs.  in 
9  months! 


DAIB 


CATTIiE  ] 


If  You  Want  Guernseys  llVVMiiw  ™rk 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION.  Box  36  PeekskHI.N  Y 


BUY  GUERNSEYS 

BECAUSE 

At  the  only  impartial  test  where  all  breeds 
were  represented  the 

GUFRNSFY  Iarlk9lf  highest,  returning  $1.67 
OULiHIOLl  for  every  dollar  invested  in  food. 

ECONOMICAL  PRODUCTION 

of  the  highest  grade  of  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  is  one  of 
the  important  characteristics  of  the  GUERNSEY 
YY  rrte  for  free  literature 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

BOX  Y— PKTERBORO,  N.  H. 


FOR  PRODUCTION  ^"0  upt  *°T 

calves  mil v  frm  „  .  Registered  Jersey  bull 

sfrev  '  R  f  SHMHinh rtRo2Co,leLaan«5ndhi«hest  *7 1"’ 

u  n  bHAWOH  6QT  Renshaw  Bldg..  Pittsburgh.  Pa 

|  Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jersey*  L0,? 

£f°7LJe2'hD?  an?  two  -T6ar'0ld  heifers,  son“ 


“  Mottle-faced  Herefordij.” 

A  distinct  strain  of  Hereford  cattle 
raised  in  England  is  called  the  “mottled- 
faced  Herefords,”  which  have  a  dark 
patch  over  each  eye.  above  the  nose,  and 
on  the  lips.  This  strain  was  founded  in 
1740  and  it  is  said  that  no  outside  blood 
has  ever  been  introduced,  but  it  has  re¬ 
tained  vigor  and  quality  Yvithout  any 
deterioration. 


Eureka  Stock  Farm 

?er'/d  Jersey  Bulls  and  Heifers 

2  urns  %,  2  yrs  old  Oh  ester  White  Poland  China 
;ind  Berkshire  Pigs  all  ages.  Lincoln  Sheep,  and 
a  variety  of  Poultry.  Write  for  Circular  I 

EDWARD  WALTER  -  We.t  Chester.  Penna. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

Large  sums  are  put  into  land,  buildings, 
horses,  machinery  and  labor  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  cows  that  are  utterly  unable  to  return  a 
profit. 

On  a  dairy  fam  the  efficiency  of  the  herd 
should  be  the  first  consideration.  With  good 
purebred  Holsteins  you  are  sure  to  earn  a 
generous  profit  on  any  intelligent  investment 
of  your  money,  time  and  labor. 

After  the  cost  of  her  feed  is  deducted  a  good 
Holstein  will  return  a  profit  of  $60  to  $100  per 
year  in  addition  to  a  valuable  calf. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklet* 

Holstein -Friesian  Asso.,  F.  L.  Houghton.  See’* 

Box  105  Brattleboro,  V». 


X.MX 


I  am  not  much  of  a  hand  to  write 
articles,  but  I  give  you  my  reasons  for 
considering  the  Holstein  breed  of  cattle 
best:  First,  the  Holsteins  hold  all  records 
for  production  of  milk  and  butter.  Sec¬ 
ond,  they  stand  the  cold  weather  better 
than  most  of  the  breeds.  Third,  they  are 
large  and  strong,  and  seem  to  throYv  off 
disease  and  keep  healthier  than  most 
breeds.  Some  people  will  claim  that  the 
milk  is  too  poor  in  butter  fat,  and  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  average  of  the  breed  is 
only  3.40%  fat.  They  are  being  bred 
up  to  ii  greater  per  cent  of  fat,  and  we 
are  trying  to  do  oar  share  of  the  better¬ 
ment  of  the  breed.  u.  c.  BUXTON. 

Vermont. 


wADt  m  ^.hcy-a^o 


IS  absolutely  unlike  anything  else  in  the  world;  it  is  not  to  be  fed 
alone,  but  is  always  fed  with  your  regular  ration.  %  Molassine  Meal, 
/i  regular  ration.  Scores  of  Blue  Ribbons  secured  at  the  big  Fairs  by 
Molassine  Meal  fed  Stock. 

A  PERFECT  FOOD  FOR  HORSES,  COWS,  PIGS  AND  SHEEP. 

It  is  antiseptic.  It  enables  every  orgar  to 
do  its  best  work;  it  keeps  the  digestive  tract  free 
and  clear  of  worms;  it  aids  digestion. 

REMEMBER 


Look  for  this  Trade 
Mark 

on  every  bag. 


oVi.ss, 


it  is  not  to  be  used  to  take  the  place  of  corn 
meal  or  anp  other  feed —  but y  fed  with 
your  ration  as  per  feeding  instructions 
with  every  bag ,  it  does  increase  the  feeding 
value  of  that  or  any  ration  you  use 

Write  us  for  copy  of  our  new  Expert  Feeders  Handbook. 

MOLASSINE  COMPANY 

OF  AMERICA  326  Board  of  Trade,  Boston,  Mass. 

St.  John.  Montreal.  Toronto.  Winnipeg. 


‘  ‘  MOLASSINE 
MEAL”  is  put  up 
In  lOO  lb.  bags. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
it  or  write  direct. 
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Milk 


Prices  paid  producers  by  New  York 
wholesalers  range  from  3%  to  4*4  cents, 
net,  for  Class  B  pasteurized  milk.  Res¬ 
taurants  using  two  to  five  cans  per  day 
are  now  paying  jobbers  5%  to  6%  cents 
per  quart. 


BOSTON  MILK  MARKET. 

The  Winter  price  for  Boston  milk  is 
practically  settled  without  the  fight  which 
a  short  time  ago  seemed  possible.  The 
H.  P.  Hood  Co.  led  off  by  offering  40 
cents  per  can  in  the  middle  zone  for  dair¬ 
ies  that  will  score  G5  points  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  score  card,  and  one  cent  less  per 
can  for  all  who  score  below,  with  the 
proviso  that  any  dairy  scoring  below 
65  the  first  time  and  shortly  after  cor¬ 
recting  or  improving  so  as  to  score  65  at 
a  second  visit,  then  gets  the  other  cent. 
The  Hoods  continue  their  policy  of  put¬ 
ting  out  a  register  which  the  dairies  must 
sign,  stating  the  amount  of  milk  each 
wishes  to  furnish,  and  all  are  bound  by 
this  agreement  for  number  of  months 
signed  for.  By  this  method  the  milk  sup¬ 
plied  to  them  is  kept  very  even,  and  they 
stand  little  loss  by  reason  of  a  large  sur¬ 
plus  at  any  time.  The  surplus  milk  in 
the  past  has  had  much  to  do  in  keeping 
down  the  price,  and  perhaps  this  plan 
is  as  good  as,  or  better  than  the  old  way 
of  charging  back  to  the  farmers  a  cer¬ 
tain  per  cent  for  the  surplus.  The  Hoods 
and  Whitings  each  claim  the  other  gets 
the  larger  part  of  its  supply  the  farthest 
back,  which  means  less  net  cost  by  rea¬ 
son  of  a  lower  price  paid  for  the  farthest 
back  milk,  and  a  lower  freight  rate  than 
for  that  bought  many  miles  nearer  the 
city.  The  truth  is  both  get  a  good  share 
of  their  supply  in  the  back  territory,  but 
do  not  care  to  have  the  fact  known,  as 
much  of  this  is  sold  as  nearby  milk,  and 
in  competition  with  the  same. 

The  Whiting  price  is  a  straight  price 
of  39  cents  per  S%  quart  can  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  zone,  and  this  was  not  announced  un¬ 
til  some  days  after  it  was  known  what 
the  Hoods  would  pay.  It  is  generally 
understood  the  price  of  nine  cents  to  the 
consumer,  which  has  prevailed  for  the 
last  few  months,  will  not  be  raised  under 
the  Winter  price  paid  the  producers. 

The  Deerfoot  Farm  Co.  will  pay  40 
cents  as  its  lowest  price,  with  its  usual 
premium  of  one,  two  and  three  cents  ex¬ 
tra  for  milk  testing  4%,  4.20,  and  4.40 
respectively,  and  about  one  cent  per  quart 
more  for  some  of  its  best  supply  for  fam¬ 
ily  trade.  The  independent  peddlers,  or 
those  who  do  not  buy  from  the  large  con¬ 
tractors,  but  from  the  farmers  direct,  are 
ahead  of  the  large  contractors  both  in 
price  and  policy.  Most  of  these  will  pay 
42  cents  straight  for  the  Winter  milk, 
and  some  will  pay  this  price  for  12 
months,  which  means  through  next  Sum¬ 
mer,  something  that  never  was  done  be¬ 
fore  in  Boston  milk  history.  With  this 
as  an  opening  wedge  for  the  policy  some 
of  us  have  been  agitating  for  some  time, 
we  believe  in  time  this  will  be  the  gen¬ 
eral  policy,  a  straight  price  for  every 
month  in  the  year.  Of  course  some  buy¬ 
ers  will  fight  this  to  the  bitter  end,  but 
they  will  have  to  come  to  it  in  time.  As 
we  have  stated  before,  in  most  cases  the 
retail  price  to  Boston  consumers  has  been 
the  same  for  all  the  months,  while  the 
price  paid  the  producers  has  been  cut  in 
the  Summe  months,  especially  May  and 
June,  to  a  very  low  figure.  Why  this 
should  be  *ias  been  explained  in  various 
ways  by  its  contractors ;  said  explanations 
have  never  been  satisfactory  to  producers 
and  never  will  be.  Now  the  first  wedge 
is  driven  and  an  opening  made  keep  at 
it  until  the  old  policy  of  cutting  Summer 
milk  prices  is  altered  and  a  straight  all- 
the-year  price  prevails.  A.  E.  P. 


A  PLAIN  SILO  TALE. 

There  are  quite  a  goodly  number  of 
silos  being  used  among  my  friends  here. 
I  see  plainly  enough  there  is  a  general 
appearance  of  gain  where  they  use  a  silo, 
especially  if  followed  by  a  cement  stable. 
That  is,  in. three  or  four  years  I  can  see 
a  more  productive  look  in  the  field,  such 
as  a  better  crop  of  hay  and  a  fresher 
start  of  aftermath,  as  well  as  more  cattle 
and  better-looking  stock  the  next  Spring. 
I  know  of  no  form  of  cement  silo ;  gener¬ 
ally  they  are  made  of  staves  hooped  to¬ 
gether  with  %-inch  rods,  which  are  made 
;  a  they  may  be  tightened  by  using  a 
wrench.  Some  have  a  patent  kind  of  a 
double  bar  like  a  bucksaw  tightener.  Some 
are  pine,  some  hemlock,'  s.ome  cypress.  I 
know  of  one  chestnut ;  some  are  built  of 
lumber  obtained  on  the  farm  or  nearby  ; 
some  are  shipped  in  from  some  silo  manu¬ 
facturer.  Those  have  their  patent  doors ; 
no  special  size  of  silo,  only  to  suit  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  each  farm.  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  new  ones  this  season.  I  re¬ 
member  one  last  year  built  of  staves  cov¬ 
ered  with  tar  paper,  then  bound  round 
with  a  thin  board  about  six  inches  wide. 
A  bit  of  tin  was  nailed  over  the  end  of 
each  joint  of  board  and  plenty  of  nailing 
and  no  iron  rods  for  hoops.  Some  have 
fiat  roofs,  some  shingle,  some  felt,  gener¬ 
ally  octagon  in  shape.  It  has  heeu  so 
extra  dry  that  corn  is  rather  a  light  crop. 
I  think  nearly  all  expect  to  raise  enough 
to  fill  their  silo  each  year,  but  quite  often 
fail,  and  again  some  have  better  luck  and 


have  some  left  over  and  refill  or  build  an¬ 
other  one,  or  feed  out  the  balance  whole. 
I  have  heard  of  a  few  that  were  torn 
down ;  one  farm  was  too  wet.  Some 
changed  hands,  two  blew  down  when 
empty  and  dried  out  like  a  barrel.  They 
are  a  good  thing,  but  a  man  must  have 
some  money  for  seed  and  fertilizer ;  then 
filling  is  no  child’s  play.  Corn  harvest¬ 
ers  charge,  I  believe,  $2  per  acre,  bring 
two  horses,  and  farmer  furnishes  one 
horse  and  boards  all ;  men  generally  get 
15  or  20  cents  per  hour.  Many  exchange 
work  with  each  other  at  filling  time ; 
some  corn  is  cut  with  a  harvester  and 
some  by  hand.  Work  is  done  with  a  good 
team  and  a  low  wagon  with  wide  tires, 
and  a  flat  and  tight  rack,  with  a  good 
driver  and  a  quick  one,  with  from  four  to 
seven  pickers  and  three  to  five  teams,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  distance  the  field  is  from 
the  silo  and  whether  the  corn  is  loose  or 
bound.  Five  men  can  handle  more  bound 
corn  than  eight  generally  can  loose.  The 
driver  throws  off  sometimes;  he  has  a 
man  to  assist  him,  and  sometimes  two  put 
corn  in  the  cutter.  The  engineer,  two 
men  in  the  silo  and  a  boy  to  carry  clear, 
cold  water  are  required.  Don’t  use  cider. 
The  engine  and  cutter  with  one  man  I 
believe  generally  get  $1  per  hour;  some 
won’t  sit  up  short  of  $10.  Some  use  bliz¬ 
zards  and  some  use  the  endless  chain  ele¬ 
vator  ;  blizzards  are  cleaner  on  the 
ground  with  no  corn  dropped  about,  but 
not  so  nice  for  the  men  in  silo,  and  require 
more  power  to  run.  With  that  equipment 
of  from  13  to  17  men,  don’t  forget  the 
good  woman  of  the  house,  neither  the  gro¬ 
cer  and  butcher,  for  it  is  wholesome  work 
and  every  man  has  a  bear-like  appetite ; 
and  cut  out  or  keep  out  all  shirks  and 
drones.  W.  P.  E. 

Cortland  County,  N.  Y. 


Silo  for  Small  Herd. 

What  sized  silo  would  you  build  for 
for  or  six  cows,  and  what  kind? 

Westfield,  N.  J.  J.  Q.  R. 

I  would  not  build  a  silo  for  from  four 
to  six  cows.  The  expense  of  filling  a 
silo  and  the  difficulty  in  feeding  off  a 
sufficient  depth  from  the  surface  each 
day  to  keep  the  silage  from  spoiling,  to¬ 
gether  with  interest  and  depreciation 
charges  upon  the  investment,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  more  than  counterbalance  the 
advantage  to  be  gained  from  the  use  of 
silage.  If  special  circumstances,  however, 
made  me  think  it  best  to  build  a  silo  for 
six  cows  or  less,  I  should  make  it  eight 
feet  in  diameter  and  about  24  feet  high. 
My  own  silo,  and  most  of  those  of  my 
neighbors,  are  built  of  two  by  six-inch 
scantlings,  usually  of  hemlock,  set  upon 
end  in  tub  form  upon  a  concrete  base. 
They  are  hooped  with  iron  rods  sold  by 
hardware  dealers  for  that  purpose,  each 
hoop  being  in  three  sections  and  having 
the  ends  of  each  section  threaded  and 
passed  through  an  iron  lug  so  that  they 
can  be  tightened  from  time  to  time.  In 
silos  of  10  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  bevel  such  staves;  in 
smaller  silos  it  might  be  best  to  use  two 
by  four-inch  staves,  or  have  the  inner 
edges  of  larger  ones  slightly  beveled.  A 
pit  of  from  two  to  four  feet  in  depth, 
with  concrete  wall  upon  which  the  silo 
may  set,  will  lessen  the  needed  height  of 
silo'  above  ground.  As  such  silos  are 
built  in  two  sections,  one  above  the  other, 
two  lengths  of  staves  are  used,  one  alter¬ 
nating  with  the  other;  this  breaks  joints 
at  the  centre  of  the  silo.  Such  silos, 
known  as  stave,  or  tub,  silos,  are  probably 
the  cheapest  to  build  and  give  excellent 
satisfaction.  There  are  numerous  ways 
of  building  silos  and  a  great  variety  in 
materials  used.  They  are  all  good,  and 
it  is  chiefly  a  question  of  how  permanent 
one  wishes  his  silo  to  be,  and  how  much 
money  he  is  willing  to  invest  in  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


Silage  for  Winter  Ration. 

One  of  our  readers  asks  us  if  he  can 
winter  young  stock  on  silage  alone.  He 
says  he  wishes  to  keep  this  young  stock 
on  silage  and  not  feed  anything  else  if 
he  can  safely  do  it,  and  he  wants  to  know 
how  much  he  should  feed  per  day,  with  no 
other  hay  or  grain.  What  do  you  think 
about  this,  and  in  your  judgment  is  feed¬ 
ing  wise  or  profitable? 

This  is  a  question  that  I  cannot  answer 
from  experience  or  observation,  having 
never  tried  it  or  seen  it  tried.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  roughage  and  some  grain, 
silage  is  one  of  the  most  economical  and 
valuable  foods  for  growing  stock,  con¬ 
tributing  much  to  their  thrift  and  lessen¬ 
ing  materially  the  amount  of  grain  that 
they  need.  It  alone,  however,  does  not 
contain  in  proper  proportion  the  food  ele¬ 
ments  needed  for  developing  bone  and 
muscle,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  young 
animals  fed  exclusively  upon  silage  for 
too  long  a  time  would  deteriorate  in 
quality.  Just  how  long  it  would  take  for 
evidences  of  insufficient  nutrition  to  de¬ 
velop,  I  cannot  say.  If  the  inquirer  has 
plenty  of  silage  without  other  roughage 
or  grain,  I  still  think  that  it  would  pay 
him  to  purchase  some  clover  or  mixed 
hay  to  use  with  it  and  to  give  in  addition 
a  small  amount  of  wheat  bran,  middlings, 
or  oats.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  his  young 
stock  is  worth  wintering  at  all  it  should 
repay  a  moderate  amount  of  purchased 
feed.  M.  B.  D. 


Oak  Lumber  For  Silo. — I  should  like 
to  know  if  Rock,  Red,  or  Yellow  oak 
timber  makes  good  material  for  a  round 
silo?  Can  anyone  give  experience  in 
using  this  kind  of  lumber  for  silo? 

Montgomery,  N.  Y.  o.  M.  u. 


Easy  on  Man  and  Team 


There  is  no  argument  as  to  the  value  of  the  Manure  Spreader, 
neither  as  to  the  saving  in  time  and  labor  nor  in  the  increase  in  yield, 
resulting  from  proper  spreading  of  fertilizer. 

The  most  profitable  investment  you  can  make  is— 


The  Flying  Dutchman  Spreader 

A  Steel  Frame,  Low  Down,  Close  Coupled,  Endless  Apron  Spreader,  of  the 
most  modern  construction,  greatest  convenience  ana  lightest  draft. 

Easy  to  Load — The  top  of  the  Box  being  only  42  inches  high,  it  is  easy  and 
quickly  loaded,  without  that  back-breaking  lift. 

Runs  Easy  —  The  box  being  higher  in  front  than  in  rear,  the  apron  runs 
down  hill,  giving  lighter  draft — you  know  it’s  easier  to  pull  a  load  down  hill 
than  up.  It  is  also  equipped  with  Roller  Bearings — reducing  friction. 

Wheels  Under  the  Load — Just  where  they  should  be  to  secure  the  lightest 
draft  —  most  convenience  in  turning  and  plenty  of  traction  power  on  the  rear 
wheels,  without  the  use  of  lugs. 

Clearance — The  Endless  Apron  has  18  inches  between  its  lowest  point  and 
the  ground — 6  inches  more  than  most  others. 

Steel  Frame,  Steel  Wheels,  Steel  Beater,  Chain  Drive 

No  other  Spreader  is  so  strong  and  well  built.  The  Apron  runs  on  three  sets 
of  steel  rollers,  safely  carries  5,000  pounds  without  sagging. 

Easy  to  Handle  —  One  Lever  operates  the  entire  machine  —  a  boy  can 
handle  it  as  well  as  a  man,  with  no  chance  of  breaking  the  machine.  Being  close 
coupled,  it  is  convenient  around  the  barnyard. 

We  also  build  the  MOLINE  SPREADER  which  is  of  the  same 
general  construction,  except  it  has  a  Return  Apron. 

fAsk  your  Flying  Dutchman  Dealer  and  Write  Today  for 
our  Handsome  Spreader  Booklet  and  1914 
Flying  Dutchman  Almanac  FREE. 

NEW  YORK  MOLINE  PLOW  CO., 

Dept.  119.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 


OJOBODY  can  sell  you  a  better  engine 
and  nobody  will  quote  you  as  low 
as  my  latest  reduced  Factory  Prices 
Direct  to  Users. 

I  made  the  WITTE,  the  leader  in  useful¬ 
ness  27  years  ago,  when  the  gas  engine  busi¬ 
ness  was  in  its  swaddling  clothes.  I  have  kept 
it  ahead  ever  since,  as  the  thousands  of  my 
customers  testify. 

WITTE  Engines 

Gasoline,  Gas  and  Kerosene. 

Sizes  1%  to  40  H-P.  stationary  and  mounted, 
(skids  and  trucks)  with  detachable  cylin¬ 
ders,  vertical  valves,  and  other  features  of 
merit  without  which  no  engine  can  be  really 
high-grade.  Start  easily;  no  cranking;  run 
without  watching,  24  hours  a  day.  Cheaper 
power,  per  horse,  than  others  give. 

Buy  Direct  From  Factory 

60  Days’ Free  Trial.  5-Y ear  Guaranty. 

I  give  you  lowest  factory  prices  ever 
known  for  strictly  high  standard  engines  of 
proven  worth.  No  reasonable  terms  refused 
if  you  don’t  wish  to  pay  all  carh.  Get  my 
new  book,  FREE,  with  latest  prices, 
r-n  11  U/ITTr  WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
Ell.  11.  fill  lb,  1881  OAKLAND,  AVE., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


The “DEY0” 

NEVER  BREAKS 
DOWN 


No  more  engine  worry.  No  fear  of  fire. 
No  insurance  troubles.  The  really  safe  en¬ 
gine — investigated  and  now  sealed  with  the 
label  of  security — is  here.  Every 

Jacobson  Engine 

fs'personalfy  inspected,  approved  ana  labeled  by 
the  Underwriters  Laboratories  Co.,  Inc.  Good 
every  otherway,  too.  One-third  more  thanrated 
capacity.  Easy,  sure  starting.  Never  kicks 
back.  Hopper  cooled.  Write  for  Booklets. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE 
2  to  13  A  MFG.  CO. 

H.P.  V  Dept.t>.  Warren,  Pa. 


■YOURS 

—For  Greatest 
Power  Profits! 

Semi  inyournamoon  postal  I  Don’t  bay 
apower  outfit  of  any  kind  till  you  get  our 
facts ,  figures  and  proof.  You  don't 
realize  the  economy,  reliability  and 
superiority  of  the  famous 


LEFFEL 


STEAM 


ENGINES 


They  are  replacing  all  other  powi 
outfits  whereverintrodueed.  Leai 
the  reasons.  Buy  your  last  engii 
first  and  savo  big  money.  Leif 
runs  any  machine,  does  mat: 
things  gasoline  can't  d 
Burns  anything  for  fuc 
Don’t  wait  I  Write  us  nov 
James  Leffel  &  Company 
Sox  287,  Springfield,  Ohio 


4  The  "DEYO”  was  built  to  be  the  best  engine  ^ 

'  in  the  World  for  the  farm.  It  was  a  new  V 
design,  on  a  new  plan  throughout,  and  we  make 
every  part  and  piece  that  goos  into  it,  right  here 
in  Binghamton,  under  our  constant,  personal 
supervision-. 

ANYONE  CAN  RUN  THE 

DEYO  PORTABLE  ENGINE 

and  no  one  can  break  it  unless  he  does  it  deliberately. 

If  you  haven’t  an  engine  yon  need  the  “DEYO.” 
We’d  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  prove  it  in  black 
and  white.  Kindly  write.  Sizes  lkj  to  16  H.  P. 

DEYO-MACEY  ENGINE  CO. 

ii  Wa.liington  St.,  Bl NG1UMT0N,  N.  I. 
Kichardion  Mfe.  Co.,  Worsestar,  Mass. 

Kendall  &  Whitney,  Portland,  Maine 
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Gasoline  Engines 

1  to 20  Ii.  P.STKAM  KNGitfKS, 
5  to  25  H.  I\  SEPARATORS, 
6siZ' s,  100  to  1000  bu.  per  day. 
Hand  and  power  feed  cut¬ 
ters  and  corn  shelters, 
w  ood  sa  wk  ,  horse 
powers,  steel 
and  wood  laud 
rollers,  etc. 


MESSINGEtt  MFG.  CO.,  Tafamy.  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  K. 
N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Dishorning  Calves  ;  Mare  With  Heaves. 

What  cau  I  put  on  calves’  horns  so 
they  will  not  grow?  Will  it  be  all  right 
to  use  in  Summer?  2.  I  have  a  mare, 
about  10  years  old,  that  has  a  slight 
touch  of  heaves.  I  would  like  to  breed 
her  this  Fall.  Would  heaves  be  a  draw¬ 
back?  B.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  The  horns  cannot  be  removed  by 
applications  of  caustic,  or  other  medi¬ 
cine;  but  they  may  be  prevented  from 
growing,  if  treated  as  follows :  When 
a  calf  is  a  »r  days  old,  or  when  the 
horn  buttons  may  first  be  felt  under  the 
skin,  shave  off  the  hair  and  slightly 
dampen  the  skin  over  the  buttons ;  then 
rub  thoroughly  with  a  stick  of  caustic 
potash  until  a  crust  begins  to  form  on 
the  skin.  Do  not  let  the  caustic  run 
down  over  skirt  away  from  the  horn  but¬ 
tons.  Wrap  one  end  of  the  caustic  in 
thick  paper  to  protect  the  hands  while 
it  is  being  used.  This  treatment  will 
prevent  horns  from  growing.  If  de¬ 
layed  and  “seurs”  form  these  will  have 
to  be  removed  by  cutting.  2.  The  mare 
is  too  old  to  breed  from  for  the  first  time 
and  having  heaves  should  not  be  bred. 

A.  s.  A. 

Failing  Cow. 

We  own  a  horse  that  has  been  used 
for  light  rig  speeding ;  am  now  using  him 
as  a  road  horse.  He  looks  perfectly 
healthy  and  has  no  fever  nor  cold,  but 
still  his  nose  has  been  discharging  for 
more  than  two  months ;  we  have  consult¬ 
ed  veterinary  surgeons  and  each  one  has 
prescribed  medicines,  yet  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  diagnose  his  case,  and 
their  treatments  have  done  him  no  good 
at  all.  The  horse’s  ears  appear  to  be  in 
good  condition,  as  are  also  his  mouth 
and  throat,  and  while  he  is  in  the  stable 
he  has  no  discharge ;  it  is  only  when  he 
is  in  harness;  we  only  drive  him  two 
hours  every  evening  and  about  five  hours 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  so  that  he  is 
not  overworked  and  he  has  a  light  airy 
stable  and  eats  heartily.  I  am  giving 
the  horse  a  nasal  douche  twice  daily 
consisting  of  solution  of  boracic  acid  and 
one  tablespoonful  of  pure  alcohol  to  a 
quart  of  water,  and  while  said  douche 
cleanses,  still  his  nose  discharges  again 
when  out  exercising.  w.  c.  M. 

New  York. 

In  such  a  case  the  veterinarian  should 
make  sure  that  glanders  is  absent  and 
that  a  diseased  molar  tooth  is  not  caus¬ 
ing  the  discharge.  If  those  matters  have 
been  determined  try  effects  of  douching 
the  nostrils  once  daily  with  a  solution 
of  one  dram  of  tannic  or  gallic  acid  to 
the  pint  of  soft  water  and  give  tonics 
and  alteratives  in  the  feed.  Start  with 
a  dram  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron  twice 
daily  in  the  feed  for  ten  days ;  then 
change  to  a  like  dose  of  powdered  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  twice  daily  and  in  10 
days,  if  found  necessary,  to  a  dram  dose 
of  iodide  of  potash  twice  a  day  for  five 
consecutive  days  a  week  for  two  weeks. 
Repeat  the  entire  treatment  if  necessary, 
after  the  two  weeks  of  treatment  with 
iodide  of  potash.  a.  s.  a. 

Shoe  Boil. 

What  could  I  do  for  a  shoe  boil?  I 
have  a  colt  that  gets  one  every  little 
while.  Is  there  any  cure  for  it,  or  must 
I  get  it  cut.  It  has  always  gone  away 
of  itself  before.  F.  L. 

New  York. 

A  shoe  boil  comes  from  the  point  of 
the  elbow  being  bruised  upon  an  inade¬ 
quately  bedded  floor,  and  as  a  rule  the 
horse  so  affected  lies  persistently  upon 
its  chest,  instead  of  over  on  its  side  as 
it  should  do.  Books  and  writers  errone¬ 
ously.  say  that  the  “boil”  comes  from 
bruising  by  the  heel  of  the  shoe.  A  horse 
does  not  lie  on  the  heels  of  its  shoes ;  at 
least  we  have  failed  to  find  a  horse  in 
that  position,  shoe  boil  or  no  shoe  boil. 
Spike  a  scantling  across  the  stall  floor, 
just  back  of  where  the  fore  feet  rest 
when  the  horse  is  standing  up,  and  this 
will  make  it  stop  lying  upon  its  chest. 
When  a  shoe  boil  starts  tie  the  horse  up 
short  and  he  soon  will  learn  to  sleep 
standing  up.  Do  not  cut  into  the  shoe 
boil  at  first.  The  liquid  serum  may  be 
reabsorbed,  unless  pus  forms.  To  induce 
absorption  bathe  the  part  with  hot  water 
three  times  a  day  and  at  night  paint  the 
lump  with  tincture  of  iodine.  If  it  does 
not  go  away  in  six  weeks,  or  if  pus  forms 
and  the  boil  becomes  hot  and  sore  and 
the  leg  swells  from  knee  to  elbow  freely, 
evacuate,  the  liquid,  swab  out  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine,  and  then  pack  the  cavity 
once  daily  with  oakum  saturated  in  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  turpentine  and 
raw  linseed  oil.  Leave  a  tag  of  the  oak¬ 
um  protruding  from  the  wound  to  act  as 
a  drain.  Apply  lard,  vaseline  or  raw 
linseed  oil  under  the  shoe  boil  to  pro¬ 
test  the  skin  from  the  turpentine.  If  a 
shoe  boil  has  become  chronic  and  hard, 
“r.  ff’  't  is  an  old  opened  shoe  boil,  with 
tuick  hard  fibroid  walls  there  is  only  one 
remedy  and  that  is  to  have  the  mass 
cleanly  removed  by  cutting.  Little  scar 
wi  l  remain  after  healing.  a.  s.  a. 

Gadfly  Grubs. 

lou  stated  in  response  to  inquiry  that 
mere  is  no  cure  for  grub  ju  the  hea(j  0f 
sueep,  but  I  have  seen  dozens  of  cases 
cured  They  must  be  kept  away  from 
nit  other  sheep ;  take  spirits  of  turpentine 
nmi  pour  it  gently  up  the  nostrils,  hold- 
!?K  :'le  sheep’s  nose  up  so  as  to  allow 
)}  i  turPe«tine  to  run  back  in  the  head. 
Kim  the  turpentine  across  over  the  brain. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Do  this  each  day  for  a  week  and  do  not 
forget  to  feed  plenty  of  salt  and  one- 
third  sulphur  and  you  will  not  have  much 
trouble  with  the  sheep.  I  have  seen 
sheep  cured  that  were  so  bad  that  you 
would  think  they  would  smother  to 
death  at  once.  v.  s.  A. 

This  is  an  old-fashioned  method  of 
treating  sheep  affected  with  gadfly  grubs, 
aud  one  that  we  have  often  suggested  in 
answering  inquiries;  but  we  cannot  rec¬ 
ommend  it  as  a  specific.  Grubs  located 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  uostrils  or  air 
passages  of  the  head  may  be  killed  by 
turpentine,  or  kerosene,  in  the  way  sug¬ 
gested,  but  unfortunately  the  grubs  that 
do  most  of  the  harm  are  located  in  the 
sinuses  and  cannot  be  got  at  by  medicine. 
An  operation  is  possible  for  the  removal 
of  the  grubs,  by  trephining  the  skull,  but 
it  does  not  pay  so  to  treat  common  sheep. 
In  using  kerosene  or  turpentine  it  is 
usual  to  dilute  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  olive  oil.  One  nostril  is  treated,  the 
sheep  being  held  on  its  side  and  the  nose 
held  upright  to  allow  the  mixture  to  run 
into  the  upper  passages ;  then  the  other 
nostril  is  treated  in  the  same  way.  The 
treatment  is  well  worth  trying.  A.  S.  A. 


BOSTON  MARKET  REVIEW. 

A  general  depression  of  prices  on  all 
perishable  produce  is  about  the  situation 
in  the  Boston  market,  and  has  been  for 
about  a  week.  Apples  are  dropping 
badly,  and  show  signs  of  not  keeping 
again  this  season,  and  are  being  shipped 
in  too  freely  for  the  good  of  market,  or 
perhaps  more  truly  the  growers’  pocket. 
Of  course  the  consumer  will  reap  some 
benefit,  but  not  much,  as  the  distributors 
keep  prices  as  the  rule  about  at  a  certain 
level.  If  they  cut  prices  on  one  thing 
they  intend  to  make  it  up  on  something 
else,  or  later  on  the  same  thing.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  now  being  made  the  goat,  and 
prices  cut  all  around.  Local  potatoes  are 
now  being  harvested,  and  their  sales  cut 
into  the  dealers’  business  more  or  less. 
This  cut  by  the  dealers  is  partly  to  com¬ 
pete  with  this  local  stock  aud  force  prices 
as  low  as  possible  at  this  time ;  also  this 
is  the  season  of  the  general  clean-up  and 
close-out  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  those 
crops  which  finish  at  this  season  for  out¬ 
door  grown.  A  certain  percent  of  grow¬ 
ers  furnish  stuff  to  the  market  all  the 
year ;  others  do  not,  only  during  the  out¬ 
door  season,  and  these  latter  are  now 
finishing  up  their  season  with  the  last 
ends,  much  of  which  is  of  course  of  poor 
quality,  as  the  ends  of  all  crops  of  this 
kind  are  apt  to  be.  Tomatoes  especially 
are  in  this  class  and  are  poorer  than 
usual  this  season,  not  standing  up  well 
at  all.  which  accounts  for  low  prices  and 
poor  demand.  Wholesale  grain  prices  are 
lower,  but  the  larger  dealers  are  reaping 
the  benefits  or  getting  rid  of  stocks  on 
hand  before  lowering  prices. 

Meats  and  poultry  hold  about  the  same, 
as  the  big  dealers  have  full  control  of 
these.  Butter  holds  its  own  for  good 
fresh  stocks,  but  storage  stock  is  being 
substituted  wherever  possible,  as  the  deal¬ 
ers  consider  it  always  a  good  time  to 
unload  this  on  a  rising  market. 

Shell  beans  are  high,  going  at  $2.50 
per  bushel  for  best  stock  of  Limas  or 
Worcester ;  string  beans  also  the  same 
price.  _  Cabbage  more  plentiful  but  sells 
well,  5  to  8  cents  eacn  to  the  retailers 
for  native-grown.  Savoy,  75  cents  per 
barrel ;  red  50  to  75  per  box ;  cauliflow¬ 
er  75  to  $1  per  bushel  of  five  to  nine 
heads.  Celery  $1  up  per  bushel ;  cucum¬ 
bers  $5  to  $8  per  hundred ;  pickles  $3.50 
up  per  busliel ;  lettuce  $75  to  $1.25  per 
box;  onions  sold  by  writer  in  open  mar¬ 
ket  at  $1.10  and  $1.25  per  box  for  me¬ 
dium  stock  not  sorted,  but  just  as  taken 
from  field.  Bag  stock  containing  two 
bushels  from  Connecticut  and  New  York 
sells  at  $2  to  $2.50  per  bag.  Fancy  white 
pickling  go  at  $4  per  bushel.  Bay  State 
and  Hubbard  squash  brings  $2  per  bar¬ 
rel.  with  Boston  Marrow  going  at  $1.25 
to  $1.50  per  barrel.  Small  pumpkins  60 
cents  per  box.  Tomatoes  $1.50  for  best, 
others  50  to  $1  per  box.  Yellow  turnips 
65  cents  per  box,  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bag. 
White  egg  and  purple-top  75  cents  per 
box;  carrots  and  parsnips  75  cents  to  $1 
per  box ;  spinach  50  cents  per  box ;  pep¬ 
pers  $1  per  box.  Pears  are  plenty  and 
even  the  fancy  stock  demanded  by  fruit 
stands  is  selling  slow  and  prices  rule 
low.  Beurre  Bose,  the  best  selling  pear 
on  the  market,  is  selling  below  quota-, 
tion  in  many  cases;  a  few  bring  $2  per 
box.  others  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Anjou  $1.50 
to  $2  for  best,  others  75  cents  up  per  box. 
Seckel  $1.50  to  $3  per  box ;  storage 
Bartlett  $2  and  $3;  common  varieties  75 
to  $1 ;  peaches  75  to  $1  per  basket  for 
best,  others  lower.  Wild  grapes  $2  per 
box ;  eating  grapes  plenty  and  prices 
many.  Cranberries  $7  per  barrel.  $2.50 
per  box.  Best  Gravenstein  apples  $5  and 
better  per  barrel.  McIntosh  about  the 
same :  other  good  kinds  $2.50  and  $3.50 : 
cooking  $1.50  to  $2.  Native  box  fruit  50 
to  $1  for  common :  $1.50  to  $2.50  for 
fancy.  Bananas  $1.50  to  $4.50  per 
bunch :  oranges  $5  to  $7  per  box ;  lemons 
$6  to  $8  per  box. 

Butter,  best.  34  to  36%  per  pound; 
good,  31  to  33.  poor  27  to  20 ;  cheese, 
best,  IS  and  10 ;  good,  17.  Eggs  are 
scarce  and  in  demand;  best  45  and  bet¬ 
ter;  good  35  and  40;  storage  30  to  34. 
Live  hens,  15;  chickens  16  and  17;  roost¬ 
ers  jlI;  ducks  14  and  15;  dressed  fowls 
10  to  21;  chickens  23  to  28;  ducks  17. 
Young  lamb  12%  ;  veal  16 ;  beef  12%  ; 
dressed  hogs  11%.  Hay  $13  to  $23  per 
ton;  cornmeal  $1.55  per  bag;  mixed  feed 
$20  per  ton ;  cotton-seed  $33 ;  linseed 
$32 ;  gluten  $31.50 ;  bran  $25.  A.  E.  P. 


Cows  Love  Unicorn 

Ready  mixed  dairy  ration 


GUARANTEED 

ANALYSIS 


PROTEIN _ 28% 

FAT - 6% 

CARBOHYDRATES  50% 
FIBRE _ 9% 


It  cuts  down  the 
amount  of  grain  used, 
lowers  the  cost, increases 
the  flow  of  milk  and 
pleases  the  cows; 

Unicorn  isn’t  a  single 
feed.  It  is  many  in  one  — 
so  FEED  IT  STRAIGHT 
and  stop  your  worryingand 
expense. 

Proof  of  the  strength  and 
efficiency  of  Unicorn  furn¬ 
ished  in  abundance  on 
application.  Write  today. 

CHAPIN  &  CO. 
Box  R,  Hammond,  Ind 


I  a  gallon  f.o.b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Bbl.  (56gal.)$7.  I 

WATTLES  &  CO.,  Box  15,  Litchfield.  Mich.  | 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  lur  on. 
We  tan  and  finish  them  right  •  make 
them  into  coats  U'or  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  Jess  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in¬ 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  calf  skins  ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  LyeUAve..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


SKUNK 


WE  PAY  TOP  PRICES  FOR  IKUNK, 

MINK.  MUSKRAT.  AND  ALL  RAW  FURS. 

Price  list  free.  M.  J.  Jewett  & 
Sons,  Redwood,  N .  Y .  Dept.  29. 


GET  READY  FOR  THE 

Raw  Fur  Season 

Mail  us  a  postal  with  your  name  and 
address  NOW  and  we  will  keep  you 
posted  on  the  RAW  FUR  MARKET. 

A.  Suskind  &  Co.,  159  W.  24th  St.,  New  York  City 


BOOKS  WORTH 


READING 


How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50 

Celery  Culture.  Beattie . 50  .  | 

I  Greenhouse  Construction.  Taft _ 1.50  | 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


What’s  in  a  Name? 


More  than  at 
first  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  ! 
More  than 
seems  possible 
at  first  sight ! 
For  names 
such  as  PARSONS  stand  for  quality, 
for  all  that's  strong,  for  all  that’s  first 
in  its  class.  “PARSONS”  is  worth 
more  to  the  buyer  of  wagons,  than  a 
Government  Guarantee,  and 


PARSONS 


I  “LOW-DOWN” 

MILK  WAGONS 


are  leaders  in  their  line.  “Low-down” 
designates  the  style.  Near  to  the  ground, 
of  useful  size,  PARSONS  “Low-down” 
Milk  Wagons  never  have  been  and 
never  will  be  equalled.  Twenty-seven 
years  of  experience,  of  money,  of  experi¬ 
ment,  of  brains  have  helped  make 
PARSON’S  name  a  perfect,  absolute, 
binding  guarantee. 

Milk  Dealers’,  Bakers’,  Batchers’ 
Wagons  Exclusively. 

“FOR  27 
YEARS  THE 
STANDARD” 

Send  for  Catalog  0 
—Send  Now 


THE  PARSONS  WA60N  CO. 

EARLVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


SKUNKS 

and  all  other  furs  will  be  high  this  season.  I  trapped 
from  1890  to  1899,  the  year  I  started  in  buainess,  and 
I  know  the  hardships  a  trapper  has  to  go  through  to 
be  successful.  Why  not  ship  your  furs  this  season 
to  a  man  who  understands  the  business  from  the 
trap  line  to  the  finished  garment.  I  am  that  man, 
and  I  want  you  to  have  my  pricelists  which  contain 
reliable  information  and  quotations  that  any  man 
can  understand  at  a  glance.  JAS.  P.  ELLIS.  39-41  MiS 
St  .  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Formerly  137-139  W.  29th  St..  N.  Y. 


1,500 
Manufac¬ 
turers  of 


FURS 


in  N.  Y.  City  have  sold  their  old  stock 
and  are  hungry  for  fresh  goods.  We  sell 
to  them.  Send  for  price  list  and  ship  to 


M.  F.  Pfaelzer  &  Co., 
119  W.  29th  St.  (Desk  22), 
New  York  City. 


FUN  AND  MONEY 

_  j  in  Trapping  with 

Victor  traps 

To  Boys  or  “Grown-Ups”: — Write  for 
free  booklet  on  trapping,  showing  how 
you  can  make  money  before  and  after 
school  or  between  “chore”  times. 

Address  ONEIDA  COMMUNITY,  Ltd.,  Oneida.  N.Y. 


NO.  20  KENWOOD  AVE. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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A  REMEDY  FOR  INFECTIOUS  ABORTION 
IN  CATTLE. 

Among  the  serious  disorders  of  cattle 
with  which  dairymen  have  to  cope,  in¬ 
fectious  abortion  ranks  high  in  import¬ 
ance.  As  a  scourge  of  the  dairy  it  is 
second,  perhaps,  only  to  tuberculosis.  It 
is  a  widespread  disorder,  found  in  every 
civilized  country,  and  causes  an  aggre¬ 
gate  loss  to  dairymen  of  many  millions 
of  dollars  annually.  This  loss  is  oc¬ 
casioned  not  only  by  the  premature  birth 
of  calves,  which  are  thus  lost,  but  by  the 
consequent  shrinkage  in  milk  production 
of  the  affected  cows,  their  subsequent 
failure  to  breed,  or  if  they  do  conceive, 
to  carry  their  calves  to  full  term.  With 
this  record  to  its  credit,  it  is  not  strange 
that  contagious  abortion  has  been  the 
subject  of  careful  investigation  both  in 
this  and  foreign  countries.  The  result 
of  this  study  has  been  the  discovery  and 
isolation  of  a  micro-organism,  or  germ, 
known  as  the  bacillus  abortus.  This 
germ  finds  entrance  to  the  uterus  either 
through  the  medium  of  the  general  cir¬ 
culation,  or  directly  from  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  vagina.  Having  en¬ 
tered  the  uterus,  it  causes  the  death  of 
the  fetus  and  its  subsequent  expulsion. 

While  with  the  discovery  of  its  cause 
the  first  great  step  was  taken  in  the 
control  of  this  scourge,  up  to  the  present 
time  little  advance  seems  to  have  been 
made  in  its  treatment.  Knowing  that  it 
was  a  germ  disease,  it  is  but  natural  that 
veterinarians  should  have  turned  to  anti¬ 
septics  and  disinfectants  as  offering  the 
most  hopeful  means  for  its  control.  In 
1912  a  bulletin  was  issued  from  the 
Montana  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  giving  the  results  of  the  study  of 
contagious  abortion  at  that  station  and 
stating  their  conviction  that  carbolic 
acid,  either  administered  with  the  food  or 
injected  hypodermically,  would  prove  a 
specific  for  that  disease.  It  was  found 
that  cattle  would  readily  eat  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  carbolic  acid  when 
mixed  with  their  food,  though  its  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  circulation  through  a 
hypodermic  needle  was  less  laborious  and 
equally  efficacious.  It  was  considered 
equally  necessary  to  disinfect  the  gener¬ 
ative  organs  of  the  male  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  abortion  in  the  herd. 
Aside  from  the  use  of  carbolic  acid  and 
various  proprietary  remedies  of  more  or 
less  doubtful  efficacy,  few  remedial 
measures  seem  to  have  been  adopted  in 
veterinary  practice.  In  June  of  this 
year  an  important  bulletin  was  issued 
from  the  Vermont  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  advocating  a  similar  treat¬ 
ment,  but  with  another,  and  less  well 
known,  antiseptic.  Among  the  peculiar 
substances  used  in  medicine  are  the  ani¬ 
line  dyes,  and  of  these,  methylene  blue 
has  been  found  to  possess  marked  germi¬ 
cidal  properties.  In  a  laboratory  study 
of  the  bacillus  of  abortion,  it  was  found 
that  methylene  blue  proved  more  effective 
in  destroying  that  germ  than  any  other 
antiseptic  which  it  was  practicable  to 
administer  to  living  animals.  It  was 
further  known  that  this  substance  when 
taken  into  the  stomach  would  be 
promptly  absorbed  and  carried  by  the 
circulation  to  all  the  organs  of  the  body. 
It  has,  in  fact,  been  considerably  used 
in  human  medicine  as  an  internal  anti¬ 
septic  to  the  urinary  tract.  Methylene 
blue  should  not  be  confounded  with 
methyl  blue,  a  similar  substance,  but  not 
the  same;  and  only  the  chemically  pure 
medicinal  grade  should  be  used.  It  is 
fortunately  possible  to  ascertain  by  labor¬ 
atory  tests  of  the  blood  of  cattle  whether 
or  not  they  are  infected  with  the  germ 
of  abortion  and  consequently  liable  to 
fail  to  carry  their  calves  to  full  term.  In 
the  tests  of  methylene  blue  by  the  Ver- 
mont  Station,  several  herds  known  to  be 
infected  have  been  used,  and  the  blood 
examination  has  been  resorted  to  to  as¬ 
certain  which  cows  were  most  likely  to 
abort.  It  is  recommended  by  that  sta¬ 
tion  that  the  treatment  should  be  begun 
early  in  pregnancy ;  that  one-third  to 
one-half  ounce  doses  should  be  given 
night  and  morning  for  seven  days  and 
then  discontinued  for  a  month.  This 
weekly  treatment  with  intervals  of  one 
month  between  should  be  continued  dur¬ 
ing  pregnancy.  The  remedy  may  be  ad¬ 
ministered  in  the  cow’s  food,  but  it  is 
preferable  to  enclose  it  in  capsules  and 
administer  by  means  of  a  balling  gun. 
In  this  way  none  is  lost,  and  the  stain¬ 
ing  of  the  cow’s  muzzle  and  the  manger 


is  avoided.  Methylene  blue  is  excreted 
from  the  body  chiefly  through  the  kid¬ 
neys,  and  the  urine  is,  of  course,  colored, 
as  is  the  manure.  The  administration  of 
this  remedy  does  not  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  disinfecting  the  stable  and 
utensils,  which  may  be  done  by  the  use 
of  any  of  the  standard  disinfectants.  A 
one  per  cent  solution  of  liquor  cresolis 
compositus  has  been  found  safe  and  effi¬ 
cient  for  use  upon  the  animals  and  uten¬ 
sils,  while  a  one  to  one-thousand  solution 
of  mercuric  chloride  may  be  used  upon 
the  stable  floor,  walls,  etc. 

The  medicinal  grade  of  methylene  blue 
may  be  obtained  through  any  druggist, 
and  costs  about  $2.50  per  pound ;  making 
a  week’s  treatment  cost  about  70  cents 
per  cow.  As  there  is  no  practicable 
method  by  which  the  dairyman  can  as¬ 
certain  which  of  his  cows  are  likely  to 
abort,  he  will  need  to  administer  the 
drug  to  all  of  his  cattle  when  he  knows 
that  the  disease  or  infection  has  obtained 
a  foothold  among  them.  The  Vermont 
experiments  would  seem  to  show  pretty 
conclusively  that  there  is  no  danger  in 
the  use  of  methylene  blue,  even  in  ex¬ 
cessive  dosage,  and  that  while  too  large 
doses  might  temporarily  color  the  milk, 
it  is  not  altered  in  taste  or  wholesome¬ 
ness,  and  the  butter  is  not  affected. 

Experimental  work  along  this  line  is 
still  being  continued  at  the  Vermont  Sta¬ 
tion,  and  more  complete  data  will  be  is¬ 
sued  later ;  enough  has  been  done,  how- 
evei-,  to  warrant  a  preliminary  report, 
recommending  the  use  of  methylene  blue, 
and  it  is  believed  that  in  this  substance 
an  efficient  and  easily  administered 
remedy  for  infectious  abortion  has  been 
found.  M.  B.  DEAN. 


BREEDING  PUREBRED  STOCK. 

When  I  started  in  the  business  I 
bought  a  few  choice  grade  cows.  They 
wei’e  bred  to  a  good  registered  male.  He 
proved  good  and  I  kept  all  his  heifers. 
They  all  made  fine  milkers,  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  struck  me :  “Am  I  getting  my  value 
out  of  my  calf  crop?”  The  males  I  was 
giving  away,  as  they  would  eat  their 
heads  off  before  ready  for  veal.  The 
heifers  wei’e  only  worth  $10  at  weaning 
time.  This  put  me  to  thinking.  I 
wanted  to  increase  the  profits  of  my 
herd.  Now,  this  brings  me  around  to 
registered  stock.  I  bought  a  young  cow ; 
she  freshened,  dropped  a  heifer  calf.  I 
was  not  vei’y  well  posted  on  pedigree,  but 
by  reading  the  best  dairy  and  stock 
papers  it  did  not  take  me  long  to  find 
out  what  I  wanted.  I  kept  raising  and 
now  and  then  advertised  a  nice  heifei’, 
weeding  out  my  grades.  I  now  have  as 
fine  a  herd  of  pure  St.  Lamberts  as  are 
in  the  State.  You  will  notice  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  my  herd :  Bull,  Itiotress  Rioter 
King,  dam  has  a  test  of  23  pounds  2*4 
ounces  of  butter  in  seven  days.  I  paid 
a  good  price  for  him,  but  he  has  been 
the  best  investment  I  ever  made ;  good 
demand  for  his  sons  and  daughters.  To 
get  down  to  the  business  point  it  must 
be  the  man  behind  the  cows;  he  must 
be  a  man  who  has  enough  knowledge  to 
know  how  to  do  the  work  and  take  care 
of  his  correspondence.  One  of  the  im¬ 
portant  things,  he  must  be  a  man  of 
honor;  he  must  be  squai’e  in  all  his 
dealings.  There  are  a  good  many  things 
to  consider  in  taking  up  this  work.  I 
have  a  friend  here  who  wishes  to  start  in 
the  registered  cattle  business,  yet  he  is 
not  suited  for  the  work,  as  he  is  not 
qualified  to  handle  it.  6.  j.  howabd. 

Kentucky. 


Sow  Eats  Chickens. 

I  have  a  sow  that  has  developed  the 
chicken-eating  habit,  with  the  result  that 
now,  since  that  source  of  food  has  been 
cut  off,  she  will  hardly  eat  enough  to 
keep  her  on  her  legs.  I  have  given  her  a 
most  generous  variety  of  food,  all  to  no 
purpose.  j.  m. 

Sewell,  N.  J. 

AVe  know  of  no  specific  cui’e ;  but  it  is 
rare  for  hogs  to  eat  chickens  if  they  are 
allowed  free  range  on  grass  when  young 
and  at  all  times  are  fed  mixed  rations. 
The  addition  of  digester  tankage,  or  blood 
meal,  to  the  rations  may  help,  by  adding 
needed  protein.  It  is  usual  to  dope  a  fresh 
killed  chicken  with  mustard  or  Barbadoes 
aloes  and  then  throw  it  to  the  hog,  but 
such  a  plan  does  not  always  work,  and 
the  confirmed  chicken-killing  sow  in  most 
instances  has  to  be  slaughtered  for  meat. 
AVhat  have  our  experienced  readers  to  say 
on  the  subject?  A.  s.  a. 


“Many  brands  of  Portland  Cement  are  on  the-  market,”  $ays  the 
U.  S.  Government  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  481,  “from  which  the 
farmer  should  select  some  well  known  make  gnaranieed  by  the 
local  dealer  to  meet  the  standard  specifications  forceme'nt  of  the 
United  States  Government.” 

“Portland”  means  merely  a  general  class  of  cement,  just  as 
“Russia”  means  a  kind  of  leather,  and  “Oak”  a  kind  of  timber. 
Leather,  oak  and  cement  may  be  fair,  good  or  very  select. 

In  building  of  concrete,  you  should  not  risk  using,  a  cement  of 
only  fair  quality.  It  may  spoil  the  entire  job.  Insure  permanence 
by  using  the  highest  quality  of  Portland  Cement  obtainable,  which  is 


ALPHA 


THE  GUARANTEED 
PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


ALPHA  is  warranted  to  more 
than  meet  the  U.  S.  Government 
requirements  and  all  other  standard 
tests.  For  23  years  the  Alpha  Port¬ 
land  Cement  Company  has  stood  for 
quality.  Hourly  its  chemists  see  that 
every  ounce  is  uniform.  ALPHA  is 


always  thoroughly  burned,  finely 
ground  and  properly  seasoned. 

Insist  on  ALPHA  and  be  sure. 
Shun  the  “  just  as  good  ”  brand. 
Your  leading  dealer  can  furnish 
ALPHA ;  if  he  won’t,  we  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied. 


112-Page  Concrete  Farm  Book  Sent  FREE 

Tells  how  to  make  100  farm  improvements  with  ALPHA — barn  floors,  walks,  manure 
pits,  silos,  steps,  posts,  etc.  Regular  price  25  cents.  Sent  free  if  you  mention 
this  publication  and  state  what  you  plan  to  make.  Ask  for  Book  r  '  . 

offices'  Easton,  Pa. 


ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 


SPECIFY  ALPHA  AND  BE  SU&E 


1000%  Returns  From 


the  use  of  a  Hercules  Stump  Puller. 
Bumper  crops  instead  of  stumps.  Big: 
money  in  place  of  taxes.  51,200  from  40 
acres  the  first  year— S750  in  extra  crops 
every  year  after.  Get  the  catalog:  of  the 


Trinl#» 


Hercules 

Genuine  Steel 

Stump  Puller 

You  can  clear  an  acre 
of  stumps  a  day.  30  days’ 
free  trial.  Guaranteed  3 
years.  Special  Introduc¬ 
tory  price  proposition. 
Write  today  for 
big  free  catalog. 
JIFO.  CO, 
22nd  St. 
Centerville, 
Iowa 


WE  I  I  drilling 
W  L  LL  MACHINES 

.  Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
'shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  enginesor  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Monarch  Guaranteed 


[Monarch  Steel 

Stump 


Rost  In  the  World*-Send  for  Proof 
It’s  beat  in  material,  best  in  con-  ^ 

Btruction.  Far  ahead  of  all  on  nn-  w  ^  c0Y 

provementA.  Made  in  our  own  factory,  vt>vvyy  *w'\“ 

backed  by  20  years’  experience.  V*  > 


Stump  Pulling  j 
now  easy  work  [ 
Our  new  dou-  I 
bio  and  triple  I 
power  m  a  -  I 

I  chines  with  latest  improvements  mako  stump  pulling  easy.  | 
Clear  from  1  to  6  acres  per  day. 

Don’t  Buy  the  Ordinary  Kind — Investigate  tho  Monarch 

Compare  the  Mighty  Monarch  with  tho  ordinary  stump  I 
puller.  T^st  it.  Find  out  about  tho  improvements  and  I 
equipment  wo  give  you.  Send  for  catalog  and  guarantee.  S 
Zimmerman  Steel  Co.  •  Dept.  NT*  Lone  Tree  Iowa  J 


Send  for  Free  Book  on  Cleaning  and 
Grading  Grain.  Thon  ask  for  tho  sizo 
machine  you  want,  send  $1.00  and  I’ll 
1914  Model  Chatham,  freight  pre- 
with  special  screens  and  riddles  for 
Grasses  and  Weed  Seed  where 
you  live.  Give  it  a  month's  hard  test.  If 
not  satisfied,  send  it  back  and  got  your  $1 
If  satisfied,  pay  mo  any  time  beforo  1914 

CHATHAM  Grain 


Handles  all  grains  and 
grass  seeds;  takes  out 
weed  seed ;  separates  mixed  grains ; 
leaves  big,  pure  seed.  Over  300,- 
000  Chatham s  in  use,  and  every 
owner  satisfied!  Write  a  postal 
now  for  my  FREE  copyrighted 
book,  "The  Chatham  System  of 
Breeding  Big  Crops;",  descrip¬ 
tion,  prico,  terms,  etc  Address 
nearest  office.  Dept.  <J3> 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis 


For  your  oountry  homo— farm,  gar* 

*  -  -  ‘ — * — —  ->ona 


ter  when  and 
where  you  want  it. 
den,  lawn.  Water  pumped  from  nearby  stream,  pond 
or  spring  without  expense  of  power.  Low  in  ooat;  high 
In  efficiency.  Thousand  a  of  thefe 
FOSTER  High  Duty  Ram  Pumps 
nowin  use.  Write  today  for  all  lacte. 
POWER  8PKCIALTY'  CO.,  Ill 
York 


You  can’t  make  an  old  stable  with  dirt  floors  ^nd  wood  partiti 
sanitary.  Wood  partitions  gather  dust  and  disease  germs.  Dirt  li 
with  their  tramped-in  filth  should  never  come  within  a  stone’s  thro 
your  milk  pail.  When  a  cow  gets  off  her  feed  and  her  milk  yield 
below  normal,  look  to  your  stable.  It  may  be  as  clean  as  you  ean  r 
it;  but  that  may  not  be  clean  enough.  Equip  your  stab 


TheLo 

then  profits  will  not  fall  off.  The  best  treated  cow  gives  the  most 
milk— the  best  milk— the  richest  milk.  She  appreciates  light  and  air, 
and  you  get  your  money  back  for  making  her  home  modern. 

Put  a  LOUDEN  LITTER  CARRIER  to  work  behind  her.  Your 
boys  or  your  man  will  clean  the  barns  in  less  time  with  less  labor. 
We  have  been  fitting  up  barns  for  fifty  years.  We  will  be  glad  to  sug¬ 
gest  what  you  need  without  any  expense  to  you.  Send  for  catalog; 
tell  number  of  cows  you  have  and  submit  rough  sketch  of  stable. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  296  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
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The  Henyard. 


THE  HEN  CONTEST. 

The  number  of  eggs  laid  in  the  forty- 
seventh  week  is  1,216;  85  less  than  were 
laid  in  the  same  week  a  year  ago.  This 
is  the  first  time  since  the  contest  began 
that  a  fewer  number  of  eggs  were  laid, 
than  during  the  corresponding  week  of 
the  first  contest.  Twenty-three  was  the 
highest  number  laid  by  any  pen  this 
week;  and»two  pens  laid  that  number, 
viz. :  Homer  P.  Deming’s  pen  of  S.  C.  R. 
I.  Reds  and  Blue  Mt.  Poultry  Farm’s 
White  Leghorns.  T.  J.  McConnell’s  White 
Wyandottes  are  second  with  a  score  of 
22 ;  Colonial  Farms  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  laid 
21,  Orchard  Hill  Poultry  Farm’s  White 
Leghorns  laid  21  and  E.  D.  Bird’s  Blue 
Andalusians  laid  21.  Tom  Barron’s  pen 
of  White  Leghorns  laid  20 ;  their  total 
now  is  1,147 ;  Edward  Cam’s  pen  of 
White  Leghorns  laid  19  and  their  total  is 
1.057.  W.  L.  Sleegur’s  White  Leghorns 
laid  14  and  their  total  is  987 ;  they  are 
losing  ground  as  compared  with  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ron’s  pen.  At  one  time  they  were  only 
117  eggs  behind ;  now  they  are  160  be¬ 
hind. 

Edward  Cam’s  pen  of  English  White 
Wyandottes  still  lead  that  breed  with  a 
total  of  986;  Mrs.  H.  F.  Haynes’  pen 
being  second  with  a  total  of  881.  Beulah 
Farms’  White  Wyandottes,  which  came 
so  near  winning  the  contest  last  year 
(only  two  eggs  behind  the  winner)  have 
a  total  of  864.  W.  P.  Canby’s  White 
Leghorns  have  laid  914,  O.  A.  Foster’s 
975 ;  Frank  Toulmin’s  933,  Burton  E. 
Moore’s  904;  F.  A.  Jones’  pen  910;  Col¬ 
onial  Farms’  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  908. 
These  are  the  only  pens  that  have  reached 
900. 

The  best  pen  of  Barred  Rocks  is  R.  J. 
Walden’s  Maryland,  record  744 ;  the  best 
White  P.  Rocks.  W.  J.  Tilley’s.  Connecti¬ 
cut,  830;  best  White  Wyandottes  of  the 
American  bred  is  Mrs.  H.  F.  Haynes’, 
Idaho,  S81;  best  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Col¬ 
onial  Farm,  New  Hampshire,  908';  best 
It.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  E.  S.  Edgerton’s,  Con¬ 
necticut,  780;  best  White  Leghorns,  (out¬ 
side  of  the  English  pens)  W.  L.  Sleegur’s, 
Pennsylvania,  987 ;  best  Buff  Leghorns, 
Geo.  H.  Schmitz’s,  Illinois,  824 ;  best 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Mt.  Orchard  Poultry 
Farm’s,  Pennsylvania,  680;  best  White 
Orpingtons.  White  Acres  Poultry  Ranch, 
Pennsylvania,  730. 

There  are  10  breeds  in  the  contest 
which  are  represented  only  by  a  single 
pen,  each.  There  is  nothing  to  compare 
these  with,  so  no  “best”  can  be  given.  As 
illustrating  the  great  interest  being  taken 
in  poultry  matters,  the  Missouri  Poultry 
Experiment  Station  held  a  series  of  nine 
meetings  in  various  parts  of  that  State 
in  August.  They  were  all  day  and  even¬ 
ing  meetings  and  it  is  estimated  that  at 
least  twenty  thousand  people  attended. 
No  such  audiences  have  ever  attended 
poultry  meetings  before,  anywhere  in 
America.  They  were  open  air  picnic 
meetings,  with  moving  picture  illustrated 
lectures  in  the  evening,  as  well  as  day 
lectures.  These  egg-laying  contests  have 
done  more  to  create  interest  in  poultry 
keeping,  than  anything  that  has  happened 
in  a  hundred  years.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


Sick  Turkey*. 

I  am  raising  turkeys,  and  there  seems 
to  be  some  disease  among  them.  A  water 
blister  comes  under  the  wings,  then  they 
droop  around  and  die;  can  you  tell  me 
what  ails  them,  also  a  remedy  for  them? 

Long  Eddy,  N.  Y.  w.  i. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  water  blis¬ 
ter  beneath  the  wings  that  you  speak  of 
has  any  connection  with  the  death  of 
your  turkeys,  or  not ;  but  it  is  a  pretty 
safe  guess  that,  where  turkeys  “droop 
around  and  die”  in  any  large  numbers 
they  are  affected  with  black-head,  or  in¬ 
fectious  entero-hepatitis.  This  is  a  con¬ 
tagious  disease  of  the  digestive  organs  to 
which  turkeys  are  peculiarly  susceptible 
and  which  has  made  the  rearing  of  them 
in  any  number  almost  impossible  in  most 
localities.  There  is  no  known  remedy  for 
this  disease,  and  prevention  is  so  diffi¬ 
cult  that  turkey  raising  as  a  business 
has  been  largely  given  up  where  black¬ 
head  has  become  prevalent.  M.  b.  D. 


Roup. 

I  have  about  50  8.  C.  R.  I.  Red  pullets 
that  have  a  whitish  substance  running 
from  their  nostrils ;  it  has  a  strange 
odor.  They  have  had  it  about  a  month. 

•  me  of  my  friends  said  it  was  roup,  and 

•  got  some  roup  cure  about  two  weeks 
ugo;  cannot  see  that  it  has  done  any 
good.  I  have  not  lost  any  as  yet.  What 
can  I  do  for  them,  and  what  is  it? 

Batavia,  N.  Y.  w.  h.  m. 

All  discharges  from  the  nostrils  of 
tow  Is  are  not  due  to  roup,  but  where  such 
a  discharge  is  evidently  contagions, 
spreading  from  one  fowl  to  another,  and 
is  accompanied  by  a  foul  odor,  it  is  safer 
to  assume  that  it  is  roup  and  treat  it 
accordingly.  Those  fowls  showing  any 
signs  of  infection  should  be  promptly 
isolated  and  placed  in  warm,  dry  quart¬ 
ers  where  they  may  be  fed  upon  easily 
digested,  nourishing,  food.  As  medicinal 
tieatment  they  should  be  given  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash  in  their  drinking  water. 


This  may  be  administered  by  making  up 
a  stock  solution  containing  one  ounce  of 
the  permanganate  to  three  pints  of  water. 
A  pint  of  this  stock  solution  should  be 
added  to  every  four  quarts  of  drinking 
water,  and  no  other  should  be  accessible 
to  the  fowls.  The  heads  of  affected 
fowls  may  also  be  dipped  into  this  water, 
holding  them  under  for  only  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  until  some  of  the  solution  is  drawn 
up  into  the  nostrils.  Quarters  once  oc¬ 
cupied  by  diseased  fowls  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  up  and  disinfected  by 
whitewashing  with  lime  wash  to  which 
four  ounces  of  crude  carbolic  acid  to  the 
gallon  have  been  added.  M.  B.  D. 


Care  of  Geese. 

What  should  I  feed  my  old  geese? 
What  should  I  feed  to  get  the  largest  per 
cent,  fertile  eggs?  What  should  be  fed 
to  goslings  to  produce  rapid  maturity? 
Please  give  full  directions  for  care.  Do 
you  think  they  are  profitable  if  they  are 
cared  for  in  the  right  way?  I  have  the 
Brown  Chinas.  a.  j. 

Chester,  Vt. 

Geese  are  natural  grazers,  and  need  but 
little  grain  food  when  they  have  access  to 
good  pasture.  When  the  latter  is  short, 
they  may  be  fed  whole  or  cracked  corn 
once  a  day,  and  this  feeding  has  the  addi¬ 
tional  value  of  helping  to  keep  them  tame. 
Goslings  may  be  given  a  mash  of  mixed 
ground  grains  with  from  five  to  10  per 
cent,  of  beef  scrap,  corn  bread,  rolled 
oats,  etc.,  but  should  also  have  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  tender  grass  or  other  vegetation. 
They  should  not  have  access  to  water, 
except  for  drinking  purposes,  until  feath¬ 
ered  out,  and  should  otherwise  be  cared 
for  very  much  as  ducklings  are.  Upon 
large  farms  where  they  can  have  ample 
pasturage  without  interfering  with  other 
stock,  a  few  geese  should  be  profitable. 
While  they  are  voracious  eaters,  mature 
geese  require  little  shelter  or  care,  and 
much  of  the  vegetation  which  they  de¬ 
vour  might  not  otherwise  be  utilized. 
There  seems  to  be  comparatively  little 
demand,  however,  for  green  goslings  or 
goose  eggs,  and  while  the  feathers  furnish 
another  source  of  income,  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  wise  for  the  ordinary  farmer 
or  poultryman  to  invest  heavily  in  geese. 

M.  B.  D. 


Care  of  Peafowl*. 

Having  purchased  a  pair  of  peafowls 
three  years  old,  I  wish  to  domesticate  or 
make  them  at  home  on  a  lawn  about  150 
feet  square,  I  would  like  some  one  having 
experience  to  tell  me  the  best  way  to 
make  them  at  home,  they  having  always 
been  cooped  up.  j,  a. 

New  Jersey. 

A  friend  who  has  reared  many  flocks 
of  peafowls  upon  her  farm  tells  me,  in 
answer  to  the  question  how  they  may  be 
domesticated,  that  they  are  by  nature 
very  wild  birds,  refusing  shelter,  and 
perching  in  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees, 
even  during  the  coldest  weather.  She 
has  seen  them  so  tame  that  they  would 
eat  out  of  a  person’s  hand,  and'  yet,  at 
the  slightest  move,  they  would  scream 
and  fly  away.  She  is  sure  “that  the  only 
person  who  can  domesticate  them  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  confine  them  to  a  lawn  is  the 
taxidermist.”  Peafowls  are  much,  es¬ 
teemed  as  food  by  those  who  have  reared 
them,  and  where  they  may  have  ample 
farm  range  they  behave  very  much  as  do 
turkeys,  but  I  know  of  no  one  who  has 
perfected  a  front  lawn  strain  that  will 
consent  to  give  up  their  wild  habits  and 
pose  only  as  ornaments.  m.  b.  d. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  only  peacock  we  were 
intimately  acquainted  with  used  to  roost 
in  the  henhouse  with  the  other  fowls,  and 
was  very  tame.  Fie  was  rather  a  nuis¬ 
ance,  however,  being  very  greedy,  and 
ugly  towards  the  other  birds.  They  are 
out  of  place  in  a  barnyard,  where  they 
draggle  their  beautiful  feathers.  Their 
proper  place  is  on  some  stately  terrace. 
In  such  surroundings,  with  caretakers  to 
whom  they  are  accustomed,  they  will  lose 
their  wildness. 


Hen*  with  Eye  Trouble. 

Some  of  my  hens  have  one  eye  closed, 
starting  identically  the  same  with  a 
gradual  closing  of  one  eye.  There  is 
very  little  swelling,  no  watering,  no  run¬ 
ning  of  nose  or  cankers  in  mouth,  so  I 
cannot  imagine  it  in  any  way  connected 
with  roup.  Some  of  the  other  birds  have 
bad  colds.  I  separated  them  and  all  are 
now  well,  but  these  birds  with  the  closed 
eyes.  I  have  syringed  through  the  eye  to 
nose  passage  with  permanganate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  also  bathed  with  solution  of  cresol 
dip,  but  with  no  result.  f.  c. 

New  York. 

The  swelling  and  closing  of  a  fowl’s 
eyes  are  due  to  inflammation  of  the  lin¬ 
ing  membrane  and  as  this  membrane  is 
continuous  with  that  of  the  nostrils  and 
other  air  passages,  the  trouble  with  the 
eyes  usually  follows  “colds”  or  other 
more  severe  affections  of  the  air  passages. 
Such  inflammation  accompanies  true 
roup  and  may  also  be  a  symptom  of  less 
severe  disorders.  Affected  birds  should 
be  isolated  and  kept  in  warm  dry  quar¬ 
ters,  free  from  irritating  dust.  Mild 
cases  usually  recover  spontaneously,  and 
severe  ones  should  condemn  the  fowls 
for  breeding  or  mixing  with  healthy 
flocks.  m.  B.  D. 

700  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

early  hatched.  300  yearling  hens.  All  raised 
on  our  own  farm  from  our  own  eggs.  The  mothers 
of  these  hens  and  pullets  have  a  flock  record  of 
over  ISO  eggs  each  in  pullet  year.  Price  right 

W.  &  If.  J.  McKWKN,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


Concrete 

Steps  never  wear  out 


Lehigh  is  the  economical  cement 

Build  your  cellar  steps  with  concrete.  They’ll  never  wear  out — never 
rot,  never  need  repairs — will  prevent  a  damp  cellar. 

Demand  Lehigh  when  you  build  and  run  no  risk.  Lehigh  Portland 

Cement  is  the  most  economical  and  safest  cement  to  use,  because  it  has 
greater  binding  power  Every  test  proves  Lehigh  above  standard  and  ' 

culvert^and^ ouferS.nn'btfMfags^1^5,  ^  ^  f°Undati°ns’  posts,  ^ 

_ L°okT  fo.r  the  "Lehigh”  on  the  bag  —  the  word  “Portland”  means  a  class  of 

cement.  Insist  on  Lehigh  the  cement  that  for  strength  is  35%  above  standard. 

Two  Book8  FREE  We  want  every  farmer  to  send  for  our  two  valuable 
.  .«  ,,  ,  „  books  on  concrete  construction  for  the  farm.  Our 

book.  The  Modern  Farmer”  and  our  "Silo  Book”  go  into  detail  on  cement 

at1  once’  f or^theaxf  C  *  Ad  dress  °  S  ^  specifications  for  over  30  farm  uses.  Write 

100A 


Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 


FOR  STRENGTH 


35%  ABOVE  STANDARD 


Jlew  fs/IcUcuid 

— Stone  Crusher— 

will  crush  trap  rock  or  any  kind  of  stone 
for  road  making,  concrete  work,  cement 
sidewalks,  fence  posts,  hog  wallows,  etc. 

Make  big  money  crushing  stone  for  your 
neighbors.  These  crushers  are  strong 
and  powerful  and  easy  to  operate.  The 
cost  is  surprisingly 
low.  Send  today 
for  interesting 
free  trial  offer. 

NEW  HOLLAND 
MACHINE  CO. 

Box  41, 

New  Holland,  Pel. 


New  Scientific  No.  20  Mill 

Heavy  steel  legs  and  steel 
hopper.  Moat  efficient 
and  strongest  small 
power  mill  ever  built. 
Will  grind  cob  corn, 
shelled  corn,  oats  and 
ail  other  small  grains  to 
any  desired  grade,  from 
hominy  feed  to  meal. 

Fully  Guaranteed 

Equipped  with  flywheel, 
cold  rolled  steel  shaft, 
end  thrust  ball  bearing 
and  8-inch  high  carbon 
grinding  plates. 

Two  sets  of  plates  fur- 
,  ,  .  ,  .  .  .  nished  with  each  mill. 

Adapted  for  use  in  any  locality.  We  stand  back  of 
every  claim  we  make  for  it.  Write  for  descriptive  catalog. 
THE  BAUER  BROS.  CO.,  Boi  513  Springfield,  Ohio 


GUARANTEED  FOR  30 YEARS 


IMIMESEEM 


99.84%^F  Money  back  or  a  new  roof  if  it  de- 
PUPE  ▼  ieriorates  or  rusts  out.  No  painting 
or  repairs  required.  Our  Indemnity  Bond  pro¬ 
tects  you.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  roof¬ 
ing.  Write for  big  illustrated  book  FREE. 

The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 

Station  D  ELYRIA,  OHIO. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  font 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  morn 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  ‘model  Bone  Cutter 

Cats  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days’  Fraa  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Frea  Book. 

*»■  Mann  Co..  Box  is,  Milford,  Mass 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
oowdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1SU 
M.qcK’FbLATTS  SONS  CO..  Peekskill.  N.  Y. 

WE  CAN  MAKE 

tie  Salt.  Granulated  Charcoal.  OYSTER 
SHELL  LIME,  Sunflower  and  Hemp  Seed,  Beef 
Scrap,  etc.  CHARLES  H.  REEVE  &  CO., 
INC.,  209  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

PDIII  TRYMFN  S?,,a  2.c  st:‘mP  for  Illustrated 
**  '  ■•1LI1  price  list  describing  35  varie¬ 
ties-  EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS,  MARIETTA,  PA. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  FOR  SALE 

£  toe  k 7. r a JVi'1  ,%Yh  ’ te  ■  and  English  Standard. 

MRS  JAS.  WITNEY,  Lahore  Duck  Farm,  Montgomery,  N,  Y. 

100  INDIAN  RDNNER  DUCKS  at  Farmers’  prices.  Write 
me  your  wants.  Gee.  Williamson.  Banders.  N  J. 

WE  HAVE  FOR  SALE  A  QUANTITY  OF  EARLY  HATCHED 

Pekin  Ducks  atSI-50  each 

Also  100  Breeding  Dncks  at  *2  each 
WHITE  HOUSE  FARMS,  -  faoli.  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS — From  extra  laying 
"  strain,  WM.  J .  THOMSON,  Delhi,  N,  Y. 


RIIINFA  P I R Q  FOR  SALE— Inquire  of  W.  H.  DECKER, 
UUIIILM  llUO  Box  51 ,  Highview,  Sullivan  Co.,  New  York 

CLEARING  SALE 

Superb  Stock  of  Silver  Tampine  Cockerels.  13.00— 
$5.00.  MOHAWK  LODGE  FARM,  Cornwall,  Conn. 

R.  I.  Reds— White  Wyandottes 

S.  C.  YVbita  and  Bn.wn  Lcgborns,  Exhibition  and  utility 
quality.  Young  stock  and  yearlings.  Bargain  1,1st  and 
catalogue  gratis.  KW.rdal.  Poultry  Farm,  Kherdale,  Ji.  J. 


R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hate  hing.  Mating  list  on  reqnest. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain 

high  record  .stoek.'  Old  and  young  stock  for  sale. 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Cenlre  Harbor,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE— 1,000  exceptionally  fine  S.  C.  WniTE  LEGHORN 
COCKE  BE  1.8  aDd  PULLETS  fr«-m  our  extra  heavy  laying  strain. 
Attractive  prices.  Bamapo  Ponltry  and  Emit  Farm,  Spring  Val¬ 
ley.  N.  Y.  Geo.  S*  Tlinrston,  Her.,  formerly  with  Bonnie  Brao 


Ar  aw  MARCH,  APRIL  Piillafe  at  $1.50,  *1.25  and 
AND  MAY  lUIIC IS  eaej),  according 
to  3ge  and  development.  Purebred  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  splendid  laying  strain,  free  range  farm  bred. 
Match  pullets  now  laying.  M.  B.  DEAN,  Candor,  N.  Y. 


thorough  White  Leghorn  Pullets  forSale-tn  d 

May  hatched,  at  $1.00  each  while  they  last.  First 
orders  will  get  first  hatched  and  all  will  be- shipped 
when  5*c  months  old.  All  from  good  laying  stock 

J.  K.  FOSTER,  •  Cincinnatus,  New  York 


2,000  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

HATCHED  MARCH-APRIL  15th. 

JOHN  LORTON  LETS,  •  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

2,000  yearling  hens  and  early  pullets.  Quality 
kind  at  right  prices  to  make  room. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS 

R  Ro  24  Athens  Pa  We  h*'e  14  v«™”les  cockerels,  pul- 
n.  no.  aniens,  ra.  ,0t8i  kreeder9  »ml »  few  cock  birdJ 

for  sole  ot  living  prices.  Silver  Oampines,  English  type.  Crystal 
Palace,  New  York,  and  St.  L.mii  winners.  Pekin  ducks,  bred 
from  9  and  to  lb.  stock.  White  Emden  Geese,  bred  from  18  to  24  lb. 
stock.  Indian  Kunuer  Ducks — highest  quality.  Write  your  wants. 

FOR  SALE — S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS 

one  and  two  years  old.  March  and  April  hatched 
pullets.  White  and  Rice  strain.  All  on  free  range, 

SYCAMORE  POULTRY  YARDS.  -  Shelter  Island.  NY. 

C  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS— April  and  May  hatched, 
at  $1.25  and  $1.  Also  a  choice  lot  of  Cockerel* 
at  *2  to  $5.  A  few  S.  C.  B,  Leghorn  pullets,  April 

hatched,  at  $1.25.  Riverside  Poultry  Farms  Gilboa,  N.  Y 

For  Sale— White  Rock  Cockerels 

ENGLISH  RUNNER  DRAKES.  SI. 25  EACH. 

Desmond  Nelson,  Box  7,  lirookliaven,  N.  Y. 


Thoroughbred  Poultry 

Pigeons,  all  varieties.  Book.  10c.  Care,  disease,  etc. 

POULTRY- I’lGKON  FARR,  Marietta,  Pa. 

Rarrorf  Rnrlt e-500  barred  and  white  rock  and 
Ddrieu  nuuiv*  s.  c.  buff  orpington  pullets, 

cockerels,  hens,  and  cocks  for  sale  at  prices  that 
will  move  them  quickly.  All  stoek  hen  hatched 
and  free  ranged  These  birds  have  the  right 
breeding  in  them  and  the  prices  will  suit  you. 

\V.  H.  MOOKE,  K.  8  .  -  Home,  N.  Y. 

R.l.  RED  COCKERELS 

Beautiful  large  birds  from  scientifically  line  bred  certi¬ 
fied  heaviest  winter  laying  lines,  bred  to  increase  the  ego 
yield  and  improve  any  flock  with  which  mated.  Hen 
hatched  and  raised,  free  ranoe.  open  front  colony  honse: 
deep  cherrv  red  stock,  hardy,  vigorous,  and  of  unusual 
stamina.  Offered  at  half  Sprino  prices,  shipped  with 
privilege  of  return  at  my  expense  and  your  money  back 
if  not  suited.  I  have  never  ha*  a  bird  returned.'  Dis¬ 
count  on  hatching  egg  orders  booked  now. 
VIHERT  ItEI)  FARM.  Weston.  N.  J,  Pox  1 

100  Pekin  Ducks  and  Drakesi®*^ 

Egg  strain.  Geese— Emden-Toulouse  Cross.  $3  each 
CHoiee  yearling  hens.  W.L  .  $1  each  AH  molted  rr 

the  TRI-STATES  POULTRY  FARM,  Port  Jervis,  New  Yorfc 

JINGLE  COMB  WHITE  I.KGHORXS-So- 
*-  Tee  ted  yearling  bens  for  breeders.  Prices  quote! 

!  for  100  lots  nr  small  pens  for  special  matin"®  PHU- 
i  HURST  POULTRY  FARM.  Levanna.  Cayuga  Co..  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Tour  correspondent,  J.  Y.  M.,  page 
1054,  says  he  bought  a  farm  for  $1,450 
through  the  Strout  Agency.  He  did.  He 
bought  it  through  me,  after  having  seen 
it  previously  with  the  North  Seituate 
agent  of  the  company.  He  made  an  ini¬ 
tial  payment  to  the  owner  of  $100,  not 
as  a  commission  but  to  bind  the  bargain. 
He  also  received  a  copy  of  the  signed 
contract  and  list  of  personal  property  to 
go  with  the  farm.  At  the  time  of  clos¬ 
ing  title  $100  commission  was  paid  the 
agent,  according  to  the  contract  with  the 
owner.  Considering  the  fact  that  he  and 
his  mother  spent  a  week  as  guests  of  the 
North  Seituate  agent,  the  commission 
cannot  be  called  excessive.  Besides,  on 
one  occasion  I  lost  a  whole  day  five  miles 
from  home  on  an  appointment  which  he 
failed  to  keep.  After  making  the  con¬ 
tract  I  took  him  over  the  farm  and 
showed  him  the  bounds,  and  pointed  out 
the  lane  find  told  him  the  owner  had  a 
lease  of  it.  He  was  shown  the  records 
of  the  lease  before  he  completed  the  deal, 
and  expressed  himself  as  satisfied.  He 
accepted  the  plan  to  guarantee  the  title 
and  expressed  himself  as  fully  satisfied. 
The  lien  has  since  been  satisfied.  He 
did  not  wait  to  learn  of  this  lien  till 
passing  deed  as  he  claims,  nor  did  he  de¬ 
mand  a  search  of  title.  The  records  were 
open  to  him.  Never  at  any  time  was 
any  suggestion  made  to  J.  Y.  M.  that 
he  had  thrown  up  the  deal  as  he  claims. 
As  to  the  removal  of  personal  property 
the  old  owner  still  has  a  mortgage  on  the 
place,  and  if  he  removed  anything  un¬ 
lawfully  J.  Y.  M.  has  ample  redress.  He 
has  lately  listed  his  farm  with  this 
agency  for  $2,000,  showing  what  he 
thinks  he  got  for  his  money.  Nor  was 
he  told  fabulous  tales  of  what  the  place 
was  worth.  He  has  never  made  any 
complaint  to  me  or  to  my  knowledge  to 
the  Strout  Company.  j.  c.  HOPKINS, 
Agent  for  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  believes  in  giving  every 
man  a  chance  to  be  heard  in  his  own  de¬ 
fense.  The  above  letter  is  a  condensed 
expression  of  Mr.  Hopkins’  letter  to  us, 
in  which  he  goes  into  great  detail  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  incidents  of  the  deal,  and  the 
denial  of  statements  by  J.  Y.  M. ;  but  as 
we  yet  understand  it,  there  is  no  denial 
that  the  purchaser  did  not  know  of  the 
defect  of  title  at  the  time  the  purchase 
contract  was  signed.  This  alone  would 
justify  the  buyer  in  refusing  title,  and 
he  would  be  entitled  to  sue  to  recover  any 
damage  he  sustained  because  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  owner  to  give  him  a  good  title. 

There  is  however,  one  thing  we  wish 
to  make  clear.  The  Strout  Company  had 
many  agents  located  all  over  the  Eastern 
territory.  Some  of  these  were  just  as 
honorable  and  as  conscientious  men  as 
can  be  found  in  any  calling.  Some  of 
them  apparently  never  understood  the  full 
nature  of  the  Strout  contract,  and  others 
got  out  of  it  as  soon  as  they  could  after 
becoming  familiar  with  the  line  of  work 
they  were  expected  to  do.  An  agent’s 
argument  is  usually  more  or  less  colored 
by  the  enthusiasm  to  close  a  deal  and  to 
earn  his  commission ;  but  this  is  true  of 
other  transactions  as  well  as  selling  of 
real  estate.  The  remedy  must  be  for  the 
buyer  to  inform  himself  before  making 
the  deal.  Of  course,  this  does  not  excuse 
an  agent  for  misrepresentation  and  fraud. 
The  verdict  in  our  test  case  showed  that 
the  jury  believed  the  farmer  was  over¬ 
reached  in  the  signing  of  the  contract,  in 
that  case.  The  Strout  literature  clearly 
indicates  a  willingness  to  deceive  both 
seller  and  buyer,  yet  we  know  agents 
who  had  been  in  their  system,  and  who 
would  not  knowingly  take  advantage  of 
a  customer. 

Inclosed  find  one  dollar  to  renew  my 
subscription  to  The  It.  N.-Y.  Let  me 
tell  you  why  it  pays  to  be  a  subscriber 
to  this  great  farm  paper.  July  1,  1913, 

I  shipped  to  New  York  40  chickens.  All 
were  dead  when  they  arrived  there.  I 
placed  my  claim  for  them  with  the  local 
agent  at  once.  I  waited  a  reasonable 
length  of  time,  but  no  reply  from  them. 

I  then  wrote  the  claim  agent  of  the  Ex¬ 
press  Company  at  New  York  three  let¬ 
ters — still  no  reply.  September  22  I 
wrote  him  again,  saying  that  if  they  did 
not  settle  the  bill  in  full  and  at  once,  I 
should  place  the  claim  in  the  hands  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  collection. 
In  just  four  days  (Sept.  26)  I  received 
check,  payment  in  full  for  all  I  asked. 
This  one  item  will  pay  my  subscription 
for  several  years  and  still  have  some  left. 

New  York.  E.  A.  s. 

We  assume  that  our  good  friend  E.  A. 
S.  offers  his  experience  as  a  suggestion 
of  the  service  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  able  to 
render  farmers  generally,  rather  than  the 
individual  benefit  to  himself.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  will  never  have  an  experience  of  this 
kind,  and  consequently  will  never  bene¬ 
fit  just  this  way,  but  every  farmer,  we 
think,  shares  in  the  effect  of  a  service  that 
compels  recognition  of  the  just  rights  of 


any  one  farmer,  no  matter  how  large 
or  small  that  claim  might  be.  It  is  the 
source  of  some  satisfaction  to  secure  jus¬ 
tice  for  an  individual  farmer,  but  this 
would  be  a  helpless  task  if  it  were  not 
•  for  the  good  effect  of  bringing  large  out¬ 
side  concerns  to  realize  that  farmers  have 
the  means  of  demanding  recognition  of 
their  rightful  claims. 

Walter  F.  McEntire,  one-time  vice- 

E resident  and  manager  of  the  Colorado 
^easing  &  Milling  Company  of  Arizona, 
was  arrested  in  a  suit  filed  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  by  Jesse  S.  Young  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  who  charges  fraud  and  deceit 
against  McEntire,  who  has  an  office  at 
40  Wall  Street,  New  York.  Young  al¬ 
leged  in  his  complaint  that  in  1904,  Mc¬ 
Entire  offered  him  7,000  shares  of  stock 
in  the  Colorado  company  for  $1,050.  It 
is  alleged  the  defendant  represented  the 
estate  of  the  corporation  to  be  $945,000 
and  paying  a  dividend  of  5  to  10  per  cent 
monthly.  Young  said  McEntire  told  him 
the  company  owned  the  Dexter  Gold 
Mine  in  the  Cripple  Creek  District.  Re¬ 
lying  on  the  statements  of  McEntire,  the 
plaintiff  bought  the  stock  offered  to  him 
for  $1,050.  Subsequently,  said  Young, 
he  learned  that  the  representations  made 
by  the  mining  man  were  false.  When 
accused  of  making  fraudulent  representa¬ 
tions  McEntire  admitted  it,  Young  al¬ 
leged,  and  promised  to  return  the  money 
paid  for  the  stock,  which,  however,  he 
failed  to  do. — Daily  News. 

If  Mr.  Y'oung’s  story  is  true,  and  we 
do  not  doubt  it,  he  must  be  gullible  to 
the  last  degree.  Think  of  buying  stock 
for  15  cents  a  share,  that  paid  5  to  10 
per  cent  monthly.  *  As  long  as  people 
believe  such  stories,  they  are  sure  to 
lose  money. 

I  sold  eggs  to  Paul  Beehtner,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.,  to  the  amount  of  $106,  and 
have  never  been  able  to  get  anything  but 
promises.  He  is  alderman  at  large  at  a 
salary  of  $1,000  per  annum.  He  runs 
this  grocery  store  and  has  a  20-acre  egg 
farm  at  Waukesha,  Wis.  Do  you  care  to 
try  this  fellow?  F.  A. 

Wisconsin. 

This  account  was  a  year  old  when  it 
came  to  us ;  and  we  were  unable  to  get 
any  response  from  Mr.  Beehtner.  Our 
attorney  had  no  better  success.  Advice 
comes  to  us  that  there  has  been  consid¬ 
erable  complaint  because  of  failure  to 
pay  bills  for  goods  sent  him,  and  the 
attorney  reported  that  he  was  execution 
proof  and  makes  no  effort  to  meet  his 
obligations. 

I  shipped  the  United  Food  Stores, 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  two  veals  on  January  22, 
weighing  113  and  95  pounds  respectively, 
for  which  they  had  previously  quoted  12 
to  14  cents  a  pound.  I  have  received  no 
acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the 
veals  and  they  have  failed  to  make  any 
adjustment.  Do  you  know'  them? 

New  York.  e.  h.  r. 

We  w'ere  unable  to  get  any  response 
from  the  United  Food  Stores  and  turned 
the  account  over  to  our  attorney,  who 
finally  received  check  in  settlement  after 
making  allowance  for  freight.  Suit  wms 
recommended,  but  we  closed  the  account 
on  this  basis  for  reasons  of  credit. 

• 

We  had  a  letter  from  M.  Blumstein,  25 
Rector  Street,  New’  York,  in  regard  to 
eggs,  so  we  sent  him  two  crates— 60  doz¬ 
en  at  35  cents  per  dozen,  making  $21. 
We  sent  them  July  20  and  have  not 
heard  a  wTord  since.  G.  P.  G. 

New  Yrork. 

On  July  24  I  sent  to  M.  Blumstein,  25 
Rector  St.,  New  York,  a  crate  of  fancy 
white  eggs.  This  man  w’rote  for  ship¬ 
ments  saying  he  would  pay  35  cents  per 
dozen.  I  have  received  no  reply  of  any 
kind.  I  did*  not  wish  to  make  any  trou¬ 
ble  if  this  wTas  an  honest  mistake,  but  as 
there  has  been  ample  time  for  some  reply 
I  judge  this  to  be  a  swindle  and  merits 
exposure.  m.  e.  d. 

New  York. 

M.  Blumstein,  25  Rector  St.,  New 
York  offered  me  35  cents  per  dozen  for 
eggs,  and  I  skipped  him  30  dozen  and 
have  not  heard  from  him.  I  had  the  ex¬ 
press  company  trace  it  and  he  got  it  all 
right.  Have  written  him  tw'o  letters  but 
they  come  back  unopened.  Will  you  look 
him  up?  e.  D.  H. 

New  York. 

Our  representative  called  at  the  ad¬ 
dress  and  found  that  Mr.  Blumstein  had 
sold  the  business  to  an  Italian.  This 
party  claimed  Mr.  Blumstein  called  there 
in  the  evening  occasionally,  but  as  the 
Italian  could  speak  very  little  English 
we  could  not  learn  anything  definite.  Our 
attorney  is  trying  to  locate  Mr.  Blum¬ 
stein.  Mr.-  Blumstein  does  not  seem  to 
have  a  license  to  do  a  produce  commis¬ 
sion  business  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  wre  W’ouhl  like  very  much  to  have 
evidence  of  his  attempt  to  solicit  con¬ 
signments  to  be  sold  on  commission. 

J.  J.  l). 
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“Here  Is  a 
Watch 


That’ll 
Be  Your 

Partner 
for  Life  ’  ’ 


Go  See  It  At  Any  First-Class  Jew¬ 
eler's.  Have  Him  Tell  You  About 
the  Famous  South  Bend  Ice-Test! 


ONLY  a  quality  watch  can  stand  the  drastic  test  that  every 
South  Bend  Watch  passes  through — that  of  being  frozen 
in  solid  ice  for  twenty-four  hours.  Think  of  owning  a 
watch  built  of  such  superlative  materials,  of  such  remarkable 
workmanship  that  neither  boiling  temperature  nor  below  freez¬ 
ing  can  affect  it. 


^SoiiUi  ’Rend 

"  ’  MW  Watch 


ft 


Surely  this  is  the  kind  of  watch 
you  want  —  a  watch  that  you  can 
trust  through  your  lifetime,  and 
one  you  can  hand  down  to  your 
children  as  a  treasured  heirloom 
when  you  are  gone. 

When  you  are  in  town  ask  the 
leading  jeweler  to  show  you  the 
new  South  Bend  “double-roller” 
movement.  No  watch  made  sur¬ 
passes  it.  The  South  Bend  Watch 
is  never  sold  by  mail.  You  can 
secure  it  only  through  the  retail 
jeweler,  who  adjusts  it  and  regu¬ 
lates  it  to  suit  your  individual 


personality.  That  is  one  reason 
why  South  Bend  Watches  are  such 
superb  time-keepers. 

Write  for  the  Free 
Booklet  Today 

It  tells  all  about  this  marvelous 
watch,  how  it 


is  made,  the 
amazing  tests  it 
goes  through, 
and  why  you 
will  find  it  so 
exactly  suited 
to  y 0  7i r  re¬ 
quirements. 


1  THE  SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  CO.  10  Rowley  St.,  SOUTH  BEND,  IND.  I 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  &  Varnishes 

Your  roofs  have  the  biggest  share  in  the  constant  fight  against 
weather.  In  summer,  sun  and  rain  beat  down  upon  them — 
in  winter,  it  s  snow  and  sleet  and  frost.  Roofs  cost  money, 
and  roof-insurance  is 

Sher  win-  Williams  Roof  and  bridge  paint 

Its  durability  is  great  its  cost  little.  This  ready-prepared  paint  flows 
under  the  brush  freely  and  easily  and  covers  a  wide  space.  It  is  made 
for  roofs  that  are  shingled  or  of  metal  and  tin,  for  bridges,  iron  work, 
and  barns  or  any  other  buildings  of  rough,  unplaned  lumber. 

To  understand  the  use  of  the  many  paints  and  varnishes  we  make 
for  the  farm,  send  for  our  booklet,  “Paints  and  Varnishes  for  the  Farm.” 

It  will  save  you  useless  mistakes  and  guide  you  to  the  proper,  eco¬ 
nomical  use  of  paint  on  your  property.  We  send  it  free. 


Sold  by  dealer*  everywhere 

[  THE  SHERWIM- 


Ask  for  Color 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal/’  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ’• 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Endinsr  Oct.  17,  1913. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra,  lb .  30  @  31 

Good  to  Choice  .  27  @  29 

Lower  Grades .  23  @  26 

Storage  .  25  @  30 

State  Dairy,  best .  29  ®  30 

Common  to  Good .  24  @  28 

Factory .  21  @  24 

Packing  Stock .  21  ®  24 

Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  firm  at  29^  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  30  cents. 

CHEESE, 

Whole  Milk,  best .  15  @  ]6»^ 

Common  to  Good  .  12  ®  14 

Skims .  05  ®  11 

EGGS. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  45  ®  48 

Goodtoprime .  38  ®  42 

Mixed  colors,  best .  38  @  40 

Common  to  good .  30  ®  35 

Storage,  best .  26  ®  27 

Medium  and  low  grades  .  18  ®  22 

Western,  best .  36  <§>  45 

Checks  and  dirties .  15  @  20 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap„  choice,  .  03  ®  09 

Common  to  good  .  06  ®  07 

Sun  dried  .  05  @  05« 

Chops,  100  lbs .  2  00  @  2  50 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples— Wealthy,  bbL .  250  ®450 

Alexander  .  2  50  ®  4  50 

Jonathan .  2  50  ®  4  50 

McIntosh  .  3  00  @  4  50 

Snow  . .  2  25  @  4  00 

Twenty  Ounce  .  2  25  @325 

• .  2  25  @3  50 

Hubbardstou .  2  00  @  3  00 

Maiden  Blush  .  2  25  @  3  00 

Greening  .  2  00  @350 

WolX  River .  2  50  @  4  50 

Baldwm  .  2  00  @3  25 

hall  Pippin .  2  00  @3  00 

Uravenstein .  2  50  @3  75 

Windfalls,  bbl .  100  @175 

1  ears -Bartlett,  bbl .  3  00  @  4  50 

Bose,  bbl .  2  75  @3  75 

Clairgeau,  bbl .  2  50  @3  50 

Anjou,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  00 

kieiler,  bbl .  1  00  @  3  00 

geckel,  bbl .  3  00  @5  00 

Sheldon .  2  25  @  3  60 

h  lemish  Beauty,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  50 

Plums,  81b,  bkt . 10  @  25 

Quinces,  bbl .  3  00  @  5  00 

Grapes — Concord,  IS  lb.  case,  .  60  @  75 

Niagara,  case  .  75  ®  1  00 

Delaware,  case .  75  @  1  35 

1!  bkt .  10  @  11 

Cranberries,  bbl  .  5  00  @6  25 

..  BEANS. 

«»  U*- .  6  20  @6.25 

.  4  06  @  4  10 

Lima,  California . . . . .  6  06  @6  15 

HONEY. 

Clover,  comb,  lb . 15  @  17 

Buckwheat,  lb .  .....  .  .12  @  T3 

Extracted,  gallon . . .60  @  S6 

NUTS. 

Chestnut#,  cultivated,  bu .  2  00  @  4  00 

8heUbarks,nbu.’of  60  lbs"””"”.""”  2  50  @300 


HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  41  @  44 

Common  to  good .  37  @  40 

Pacific  Coast  .  28  @  32 

Old  stock .  15  @  18 

German  crop .  65  @  70 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  2  25  @  2  50 

Jersey,  bbl .  1  85  @  2  00 

Maine .  1  75  @  2  P0 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  75  @  1  25 

Beets,  bbl . 1  00  @  1  75 

Brussel  sprouts,  qt .  08  @  15 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  25  @  1  75 

Cucumbers,  bu .  100  @  150 

Cabbage,  ton . 20  00  @25  00 

Sweet  Corn,  100  .  50  @  1  00 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  2  00  @3  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  25  @  0  75 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  75  @  1  50 

Okra,  bn .  1  50  @  2  00 

Onions— State  and  W’n,  100  lb.  bag....  150  @2  00 

Orange  Co..  100  lb  bag  .  1  50  @  2  00 

Peppers.  Jersey,  bbl .  25  @  1  25 

Peas.  Virginia,  bu .  1  00  ®  2  75 

Radishes,  100  bunches  .  50  @  1  00 

String  Beans,  bu .  60  @  1  50 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl .  60  @  76 

Hubbard,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  25 

Egg  Plants,  Jersey,  bbl, .  75  @  1  25 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  box .  25  @  75 

Turnips,  white,  bbl .  125  @  1  75 

Rutabaga  .  75  @  1  12 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  broilers  lb .  14  @  15 

Fowls  .  14  @  15 

Roosters .  11  @  11}£ 

Ducks .  15  @  19 

Geese .  12  @  13 

Turkeys .  14  @  17 

Guineas,  pair .  65  @  70 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  fresh  killed,  best  .  20  @  22 

Common  to  good .  16  @  18 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb .  25  @  26 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  21  @  23 

Roasters,  fancy .  27  @  28 

Fowls .  17  @  19j$ 

Squabs,  doz . . .  1  00  @4  25 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  L  ton  . . 21  00  @21  50 

Standard . 19  50  @20  50 

No.  2 . 19  00  @20  00 

No.  3  . 15  00  @18  00 

Clover  mixed . 16  00  @18  00 

Straw,  Rye  . 19  00  @20  00 

Oat . ID  00  @1100 

MILLFEKD. 

Wheat  Bran,  ton . 23  00  @24  50 

Middlings  . 27  00  @28  00 

Red  Dog . 30  00  @31  00 

Corn  Meal . 31  00  @32  00 

Linseed  Meal . 32  00  @32  50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  740  @865 

Bulls . 4  50  @6  30 

Cows .  3  00  @  5  75 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 9  00  @12  00 

Culls  . .  4  00  @700 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 3  00  @  4  75 

Lambs .  6  75  @  7  36 

Hogs .  8  00  @  9  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  92^@ 

No.  2,  Red  .  96  @  .. 

No.  2,  Hard  Winter .  93y@ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  75  @ 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  45  @ 

Rye  .  70  ® 


77 

46 

72 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay; 

Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  48  @  55 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  40  @  45 

Ordinary  grades .  25  @  30 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  38  @  40 

Tub,  choice .  30  @  35 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb, .  30  @  32 

Fowls .  22  @  25 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 

Butter,  nearby  creamery .  33  @  34 

Western  creamery .  30  @  31 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery .  48  @  50 

Gathered  fresh .  35  @  42 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls. .  20  @  21 

Roasters .  25  @  27 

Apples— Baldwin,  bbl .  2  50  @3  50 

Greening  . 3  00  @  3  50 

King  1 . 3  (JO  @350 

Wealthy . 3  00  @  4  00 

McIntosh . 5  ID  @  6  00 

Hay— No.  1 . 22  00  @23  0U 

No.  2 . 1910  @20  00 

No.  3 . 16  00  @17  00 

Stock  Hay . .14  00  @15  80 

Straw— Rye  . IS  00  @20  00 

Millfeed— Bran,  ton . 25  50  @26  75 

Middlings . 28  00  @30  00 

Mixed  Feed . 27  00  @29  50 

Gluten  . 30  00  @31  50 

Live  Stock— Milch  Cows . 50  00  @125  00 


Beef  Cows,  100  lbs  .  3  50 

Steers  .  7  25 

Calves,  100  lbs.  .  5  00 

Hogs,  100  lbs .  8  50 


&  450 
@9  00 
@  9  75 
@  9  00 


BUSINESS  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Vermont  tapped  5,076,375  maple  trees 
this  year,  making  6,682,063  pounds  of 
sugar  aud  455,403  gallons  of  syrup. 
Available  trees  not  tapped  were  4,808,947. 

The  Wells  Fargo  financial  statement  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  last,  after 
six  months  competition  with  parcel  post, 
showed  a  decrease  in  earnings  of  $396,- 
248. 

Montana’s  agricultural  products  will 
amount  to  more  than  $70,000,000  this 
year,  at  least  $6,000,000  in  excess  of  last 
year. 

In  an  effort  to  build  up  the  live  stock 
industry  along  its  lines  the  Southern 
Railway  periodically  issues  a  bulletin 
telling  of  stock  for  sale  or  exchange  aud 
of  stock  desired  to  be  purchased.  The 
bulletin  is  compiled  from  information 
furnished  by  stock  owners,  and  copies  are 
mailed  to  over  15,000  farmers  aud  deal¬ 
ers.  Through  this  bulletin  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  sales  have  been  made,  and  many 
farmers  have  been  enabled  to  get  stock  of 
just  the  type  they  desired. 

W.  N.  Yost,  trustee  from  Southern 
Idaho  of  the  Potato  Distributers’  Associa- 
ton,  says : 

“The  growers  of  Idaho  had  practically 
decided  that  60  cents  was  all  the  buyers 
would  pay  and  were  just  ready  to  sell 
when  the  distributers  stepped  in.  After 
three  weeks  of  aggressive  organization  by 
the  distributers  the  buyers  offered  75  cents, 
then  80  cents,  then  90,  and  now  they  are 
offering  as  high  as  $1.00.  Here  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  40  cents  on  5,000  cars,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $700,000,  which  will  all  gravitate 
to  the  grower.  Last  year  the  State 
shipped  nearly  7,000  cars.  Hundreds  of 


cars  rotted  in  the  fields.  Commission 
firms  and  brokers  have  literally  feasted  on 
the  growers  for  years.” 

The  snow  and  cold  weather  of  October 
14  did  great  damage  to  Cape  Cod  cran¬ 
berries,  some  growers  estimating  that 
50,000  barrels  of  the  inspected  fruit  has 
been  ruined. 

.  There  are  48  wood  pulp  mills  operat¬ 
ing  in  Canada  at  present.  In  1912  they 
used  864,000  cords  of  wood,  making  682,- 
000  tons  of  pulp.  The  United  States 
bought  219,000  tons  at  an  average  value 
of  $17.00  per  ton. 


FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

A  Milk  Ration. 

What  should  be  fed  with  silage  (from 
well  matured  corn)  to  produce  a  good 
flow  of  milk  with  least  cost  of  feed?  I 
have  mixed  hay  (Timothy  and  clover), 
dry  corn  fodder  and  corn  and  cob  meal. 
I  can  purchase  from  my  dealer  about  all 
kinds  of  feed  including  some  so-callei' 
balanced  dairy  feeds.  e.  w.  k. 

Mainland,  IJa. 

M  ith  silage,  mixed  hay,  corn  stover, 
and  corn  and  cob  meal  you  have  a  good 
foundation  for  an  economical  dairy  ra¬ 
tion  and  do  not  need  to  purchase  one 
already  balanced.  Your  home-grown 
feeds  are  all  deficient  in  protein,  or  the 
chief  milk-making  ingredient  of  food,  and 
you  will,  therefore,  have  to  supplement 
them  with  purchased  protein.  The  form 
in  which  you  can  best  afford  to  purchase 
this  protein  depends  upon  the  market 
prices  of  the  feeds  containing  it,  and 
will  vary  from  time  to  time.  In  my  own 
market,  buckwheat  middlings,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  and  gluten  feed  have  recently 
been  the  most  economical  of  the  protein 
carriers  available,  and  any  one  of  them 
mixed  with  equal  parts  by  weight  of 
either  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings,  or 
mixed  wheat  feed  and  corn  and  cob  meal, 
one  third  of  each,  would  make  a  well  bal¬ 
anced  grain  ration  to  feed  with  your 
roughage.  With  your  corn  and  cob  meal 
as  a  foundation  you  should  add  one  part 
of  some  one  of  the  wheat  products  and 
one  part  of  some  high  protein  feed  to 
make  a  well  balanced  mixture.  Aside  from 
the  three  high  protein  feeds  first  men¬ 
tioned,  the  following  are  usually  avail¬ 
able:  Oil  meal,  Brewer’s  and  Distiller’s 
dried  grains,  and  Malt  sprouts.  You 
should  note  the  guaranteed  protein  con¬ 
tent  of  each  and  purchase  the  one  that 
will  give  you  the  most  protein  for  your 
money ;  with  me  it  has  recently  been 
either  cotton-seed  meal  or  buckwheat 
middlings,  the  latter  being  a  local  pro¬ 
duct  and  consequently  comparatively 
cheap.  M.  B.  D. 

Ration  for  Bull. 

Would  you  balance  several  good  feed 
rations  for  a  registered  Holstein  bull? 
This  bull  is  about  one  and  one-half  years 
old  and  heads  a  herd  of  ten  cows.  The 
roughage  I  have  on  hand  consists  of  oat 
and  pea  hay,  black  grass  hay,  corn  fod¬ 
der,  sugar  beets  and  mangel  beets.  As 
this  is  such  a  young  animal,  weighing 
about  600  pounds,  and  will  be  used  for 
service  shortly  I  wish  to  have  a  ration 
which  will  keep  him  in  good  growing  and 
breeding  condition.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  feeds  which  I  am  feeding : 
dried  brewers  grains,  $25  per  ton,  hominy 
feed,  $30,  corn  and  oat  feed,  $32,  bran 
$31  and  oil  meal,  $3S.  k.  g. 

Barnegat,  N.  J. 

The  main  things  necessary  to  keep  a 
bull  in  good  breeding  condition  are  ample 
nourishment  and  exercise.  A  ration  for 
a  cow  giving  'a  moderate  flow  of  milk 
would  do  very  well  for  a  young  growing 
bull  like  this,  though  a  somewhat  wider 
ration  might  be  a  little  better.  Give  him 
what  roughage  he  will  eat  with  good 
relish,  preferably  the  oat  and  pea  hay, 
though  this,  is  not  of  vital  importance, 
also  give  six  to  eight  quarts  of  beets 
twice  daily.  For  a  grain  ration  mix  100 
pounds  dried  brewers’  grains,  100  pounds 
corn  and  oat  feed,  and  25  pounds  oil 
meal  Feed  three  or  four  quarts  of  this 
mixture  daily.  Another  good  ration 
would  be  100  pounds  bran,  100  pounds 
hominy  feed  and  25  pounds  oil  meal.  Be 
sure  to  give  the  animal  exercise  every 
day,  but  do  not  allow  him  to  run  with 
the  herd  when  cows  are  in  heat. 


c.  L.  M. 


Skim-milk  for  Colts. 


I  have  a  Spring  colt  which  will  be 
weaned  in  October.  Would  you  discuss 
the  advisability  of  feeding  such  a  colt 
separator  skim-milk  from  the  time  of 
weaning  through  the  first  Winter? 

Connecticut.  h.  l.  m. 

It  is  quite  usual  to  feed  sweet  skim- 
milk  to  a.  weaned  colt,  and  especially  to 
one  that  is  to  make  a  stallion  or  show 
horse.  A  colt  will  soon  learn  to  drink 
skim-milk  if  water  is  withheld  and  the 
milk  is  placed  in  a  pail  in  the  manger 
where  the  colt  is  kept  tied  up  for  a  time. 
Feed  small  quantities  at  first  aud  watch 
the  bowels  carefully.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  causing  scours,  and  the  next 
point  of  importance  is  to  avoid  causing 
“pot  belly,”  which  comes  on  when  a  colt 
is  overfed  skim-milk  for  a  prolonged  pe¬ 
riod.  It  is  imperative  to  feed  a  full  ra¬ 
tion  of  crushed  oats  and  wheat  bran 
along  with  best  of  hay  (mixed  clover  01 
Alfalfa)  in  addition  to  skim-milk,  and  a 
very  good  way  of  feet  ling  the  milk  is  to 
use  it  for  the  wetting  of  crushed  oats 
and  bran.  Indeed,  that  has  been  found 
the  better  plan  on  one  great  horse-rais¬ 
ing  farm  that  we  have  in  mind.  A.  s.  A. 


Get  Your  Canadian  Home 

From  the  Canadian  Pacific 


E  will  make  you  a  long-time  loan 
— you  will  have  20  years  to  pay 
for  the  land  and  repay  the  loan — 
you  can  move  on  the  land  at  once 
—and  your  Canadian  farm  will 
make  you  independent. 

20  Years  to  Pay 

Rich  Canadian  land  for  from  fll  to  «30 
per  acre.  You  .pay  only  one-twentieth 
down — balance  in  19  equal  annual  pay¬ 
ments.  Long  before  your  final  payment 
comes  due  your  farm  will  have  paid  for 
itself  over  and  over.  This  advertisement 
is  directed  only  to  farmers  or  to  men  who 
will  occupy  or  improve  the  land. 

We  Lend  You  $2000 

for  erecting  yonr  buildings,  fencing,  sinking 
well  and  breaking.  _  You  have  twenty  years  in 
which  to  repay  this  loan.  You  pay  only  the 
banking  interest  of  6  per  cent. 

Advance  of  Live  Stock 
on  Loan  Basis 

The  Company,  in  case  of  a<  proved  land  pur¬ 
chaser  who  is  in  a  position  and  has  the  knowledge 
to  take  care  of  his  stock,  w-fll  advance  cattle 
sheep  and  hogs  opto  the  value  of  Sl.OOOon  a  loan 
basis,  so  as  to  enable  the  settler  to  get  started 
from  the  first  on  the  right  basis  of  mixed  farm¬ 
ing.  If  you  do  not  want  to  wait  until  you  mn 
complete  your  own  buildings  and  cultivate  your 
farm,  select  one  of  our  Ready-Made  farms-  de¬ 
veloped  by  C.  P.  R.  Agricultural  Experts— with 
buildings  complete,  land  cultivated  and  in  crop, 
and  pay  for  it  in  20  years.  We  give  the  valuable 
assistance  of  great  demonstration  farms— free. 

This  Great  Offer  Based  On  Good  Land 

Ask  for  "our  'handsome  illustrated  books  on 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta— mention 
the  one  you  wish.  Also  maps.  Write  today. 

K.  S.  THORNTON,  Colonization  Agent 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Colonization  Department 

112  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

FOR  SALE — Town  lots  in  all  growing  towns — 

^  Ask  for  information  concerning  openings. 


There’s  Money  in 

VERMONT  FARMS 

Send  for  free  book  “Vermont  Farms.’’ 
Tells  how  Vermont  ranks  in  per-acre  pro¬ 
duction  of  many  staple  crops  and  in  dairy¬ 
ing.  Vermont  first  in  Dairying.  Book 
also  lists  hundreds  of  fertile  farms  offered 
for  sale  at  low  cost.  Every  homeseeker 
should  have  this  book.  Get  your  copy 
by  writing 

GUY  W.  BAILEY,  Sec’y  of  State, 

Dept.  L,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

Persons  desiring  advice  regarding  the 
purchase  of  farms  or  wishing  to  obtain 
em ployment  on  farms ,  w rite  E.  S.  BRIGHAM, 
Com.  of  Agriculture  Dept.  L,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Labor,  St.  Albans,  Vermont. 


TeJI  Tom  orrow’s 

White’s  Weather  Vt  T  ,1 

Prophet  forecasts  W  PflrhPP 
the  weather  8  to*'  CfllUCI 
1  24  hours  in  advance.  Not  a  toy  but 
a  scientifically  constructed  instru¬ 
ment,  working  automatically,  and 
made  doubly  interesting  by  the 
little  figures  of  the  German  peasant 
and  his  good  Frau  who  come  m  and 
out  to  tell  you  what  the  weather  will 

Special 
Price  to 
Agents 

David  White,  Oept.  12.  419  E.WaterSt.,  Milwaukee,  Wls. 


BKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO.. 


and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignment  i 
Solicited.  34  &  3t5  Little  1‘Jth  St..  New  York 


W ANTED 

Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Chestnuts  &  Shellbarks 

WM.  H.  COHEN  3  CO.,  -  223  Washington  St..  New  Yoih 


Wanted  to  Trade-Sweet  Potatoes  for  Apples 

Will  give  2  Barrels  of  Sweets  for  one  of  Apples,  from 
one  to  5  Barrels.  S.  J.  C0STIN,  R.  D.  1.  C3pe  Charles.  Va. 


ftOWPEA  AND  SOYBEAN  HARVESTER  Cuts,  thrashes 
**  and  cleans  in  one  operation.  For  sale  cheap  for 
want  of  use  WILLIAM  LERCH,  Supt.,  Scobeyville,  N.  J 


M  AN  AGER  OF  RAILROAD  DEATON STB A- 
■"  T’lON  FARM  would  like  position.  Best  of 
references.  Address  Box  T.  Rural  New-Yorker 


\\7  OfTED— POSITION  AS  FORKH.t.V  OJi  K.4HJ1  by  a  mail  of 
**  large  experience ;oue  who  has  been  successful  in  stock 
breeding  aud  dairying:  care  of  sheep,  poultry  ajid  fruit 
Best  of  references  furnished.  Box  S43,  Kortkfield,  Conn' 


AKl’ENTKK  WANTED — Permanent  position 
assured  if  work  and  man  are  satisfactory.  Sal¬ 
ary,  $62  per  month  and  house  rent  to  begin  with 

Address,  SUPT  LETCHW0RTH  VILLAGE,  ThieHs,  N  y! 


Yy ANTED— YOUNG  MAN,  single,  to  work  in  Sanitary 
iXtiry  barn:  must  be  eood  dry  hand  milker. 
Give  reference,  age,  nationality,  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  Address  J.  W.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


UjfANTED-WOKKING  F  A  K  M  E  K-experi’ 
eticed  in  handling  dairy  cattle  aud  fruit  trees, 
to  take  charge  of  farm  in  Maryland  on  April  1. 

191,4-  Apply  by  letter  to  FARMER.  Room  1401.  Penoa 
Building,  iSih  and  Chestnut  Streets.  Philadelphia.  Penna- 


“Have  used  stock  remedies  of  all  kinds,  but 
could  not  truthfully  recommend  any  of  them 
until  I  got  your  ‘Sal-Vet.’  It  is  all  you  claim, 
and  more,  too.  My  experience  has  been  such 
that  I  feel  that  every  stockman  should  keep  a 
supply  constantly  on  hand.  ‘Sal-Vet’  certainly 
has  all  competitors  stopped.  There  is  no  guess 
work  about  results,  if  directions  are  followed.” 

(Signed)  CHAS.  D.  LAMOREAUX, 

Odessa,  New  York. 


“I  lost  a  number  of  hogs,  and  more  were  dy¬ 
ing;  then  I  sent  for  your  ‘Sal-Vet.’  Fed  it  to 
them  immediately  upon  its  arrival,  and  they  at 
once  picked  up  and  are  flourishing  and  thriving 
like  the  biblical  ‘green  bay  tree.’  We  have  been 
killing  some  of  these  hogs  and  selling  them  for 
more  than  the  market  prices.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  ‘Sal-Vet’  fed  them  I  am  sure  that  we 
■would  not  have  had  one  left  to  sell.” 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  (Seedgrower), 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


‘‘Fed  only  a  few  doses  of  ‘Sal-Vet’  when  one 
of  the  horses  which  was  out  of  condition  passed 
large  quantities  of  white  worms,  and  is  now 
gaining  in  flesh,  and  appears  much  better  gener¬ 
ally.  Am  still  feeding  ‘Sal-Vet’  to  our  young 
pigs.  As  they  are  all  healthy  and  thrifty  look¬ 
ing,  I  am  convinced  that  ‘Sal-Vet’  does  all  that 
you  claim  for  it.” 

MRS.  M.  L.  HARRIS, 

Mt.  Upton,  N.  Y. 


‘  I  have  kept  sheep  for  the  last  li\e  years. 
Each  spring,  when  I  lirst  turn  them  to  grass,  i 
would  lose  some  of  my  best  ewes.  They  would 
seem  all  right,  but  in  a  few  hours  I  would  find 
them  dead.  I  never  knew  the  cause.  A  year 
ago  I  lost  twelve  or  fourteen  in  the  same  mys¬ 
terious  way.  Last  winter  and  spring  I  fed  your 
‘Sal-Vet,’  and  I  haven’t  lost  a  sheep  since.  Send 
me  another  barrel.  I  don’t  feel  that  I  can  afford 
to  take  any  chances  in  trying  to  raise  sheep 
without  it.”  FRANK  LAMI’MAN, 

Ancram  Lead  Mines,  N.  Y. 


The  SAL-VET 
Man 

S.R.FEIL, 

Pres.  The 
S.  R.  Fell  Co. 

Registered 
Pharmacist 
and  Graduate 
National 
Institute  of 
Pharmacy 
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YOU  WANT 
must  get  rid  of 
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WORMS 


to^IAKE 


eep  hog  cholera,  swine  plague  and  other  contagious 
farm.  You  want  to  have  healthier,  thriftier  farm  animals. 
MORE  MONEY  FROM  YOUR  STOCK.  Then,  you 
^  eadly,  disease-breeding  worms. 

ire  Robbing  You  Right  NOW l 

You  may  noi  V  it  but  they  are  at  work  on  your  farm  in  your  pastures  and  among  your  animals. 
i’ll  prove  it  before  your  own  eyes  and  before  you  pay  me  a  penny.  I’ll  show  you  how  these 
pests  are  not  only  stealing  your  feed — keeping  your  animals  from  putting  on  flesh  and  robbing 
you  of  your  stock  profits— but  what  is  still  worse  they  are  slowly  and  surely  laying  the  founda- 
tion  for  hog  cholera  and  other  terrible  plagues  which  cause 
millions  of  dollars  of  losses  every  year.  Prevention  is  farbetter 
than  cure.  Disease  is  expensive.  You  can’t  afford  to  take 
chances,  especially  when  I  make  you  this  unusual,  liberal  offer. 

ril  Rid  Your  Stock  of  WORMS  or  No  Pay 


Stomach  Worms  in  Sheep 


Tape  Worm 


READ 


HOW  Other 
Farmers  Have 
Profited  by  Simply  Send¬ 
ing  Me  the  COUPON 

“The  hog  cholera  is  all  around  us  in  this 
neighborhood,  but  so  far  there  is  not  asingle 
case  among  the  hogs  belonging  to  the  men 
who  arefeeding  Sal  -  Vet.”— Thomas  Oannedy, 
Roodhouse.  Ill.  _ 

“I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  results 
from  feeding  “Sal-Vet."  I  have  had  no  sick 
hogs,  while  my  next  neighbor  has  lost  over 
thirty  from  cholera.  I  surely  will  never  be 
without  "Sal-Vet”  on  my  place  again.” — Roy 
O.  Truitt,  Lincoln  City,  Del. 

“'My  lambs  were  dying  at  the  rate  of  one  or 
two  every  day.  After  I  began  feeding  Sal-Vet, 
1  lost  one,  but  that  was  nearly  dead  by  the 
time  the  remedy  arrived.  Sinee  then.  1  have 
not  had  any  more  losses,  and  the  lambs  are  all 
in  tip  top  condition.  1  would  not  think  of 
keeping  sheep  without  Sal-Vet.”— J.  A.  Biederl, 
Findlay,  Ill. 

“After  a  thorough  trial,  I  am  enclosing  here¬ 
with  the  price  of  the  “Sal-Vet”  with  the 
thorough  conviction  that  it  is  THE  BEST 
INVESTMENT  I  HAVE  EVER  MADE.”— C,  W. 
Jack,  Minneola.  Fla. 


Your  “Sal-Vet '  saved  my  hogs.  Manyother 
herds  all  around  mo  died  from  hog  cholera, 
but  mine  are  si  ll  all  healthy.  I  can  attribute 
their  escape  to  nothing  but  “Sal-Vet.”— R.  B. 
Fenske,  Hoyt,  Kansas. 

"I  fed  the  2001b.  barrel  of  “Sal-Vet”  and 
believe  that  it  saved  my  hogs,  as  the  cholera 
swept  this  part  of  the  country,  but  I  have  not 
had  a  single  sick  bog.*'— G.  VV.  Cummins,  Rt. 
No  1  ,  Box  16,  Cincinnati,  Iowa. 

“Sal-Vet”  amply  fills  the  bill.  Neighbors 
all  around  me  have  lost  hogs,  but  I  have  lost 
none  since  feeding  •‘Sal-Vet.”— Walter  J. 
Gilbert,  Waltonville,  IJls. 


“After  feeding  So. 00  worth  of  “Sal-Vet”  to 
my  ton  horses  am  now  aide  to  get  $'^)0 
more  for  them  than  before  feeding  it.  It 
certainly  pays  to  feed  ‘‘Sal-Vet.’’— J  oh  n 
Sawatsky,  Neche,  N.  Dak. 


“I  have  just  spent  a  day  with  the  lambs  that, 
we  have  on  feed  at  our  demonstration  farm 
at  Caldwell.  “Sal-Vet  gives  them  better  ap¬ 
petites  and  seemed  to  make  them  have  better 
thrift.  In  fact,  the  gains  have  b*en  very  ra¬ 
pidly  increasing  since  we  began  feeding  "Sal- 
Vet.  E.  J.  ladings.  Animal  Husbandman, 
University  of  Idaho.  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Agriculture  Experiment  Station,  Moscow, 
Idaho.  _ 

“Our  hogs  had  been  dying  for  sometime,  but 
after  feeding  "Sal-Vet”  to  them  for  two  weeks, 
the  losses  stopped,  and  we  have  lost  none  of 
our  hogs  since,  thanks  to  you.”—  S.  H.  Allen. 
Oxford,  Ohio. 

PPIP PC.  40 lbs.,  $2.25;  100 lbs.,  S.V;  200 1  !>. 
rnlvtaa  S9;  300  lb.,  $13:  500  lb.,  $21.12 
No  orders  filled  for  less  than  40  lb.  on  this  60 
day  trial  offer.  Never  sold  in  bulk;  only  in 
Trade-Marked  “Sal-Vet”  packages.  Ship¬ 
ments  for  60  days'  trial  are  based  on  1  lb.  of 
“Sal-Vet”  for  each  sheep  or  hog.  and  4  ib.  for 
each  horse  or  head  of  cattle,  as  near  as  wo  can 
i  without  breaking  regular  size  packages. 
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Intestinal  Worm  in  Hogs 
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The  EDITOR  of 
the  Iowa  Homestead 


says  concerning  Hog  Cholera:  —  “Nine- 
tenths  of  the  trouble  that  occurs  among  hogs  is 
due  first  to  a  weakening  of  the  constitutional  powers 
"on  account  of  the  ravages  of  worms.” 


healthier,  thriftier,  worm-free  animals — how  to  make  them  look 
better — grow  faster  on  no  more  feed — make  you  more  money.  I’ll  rid  them  of 
worms  at  my  risk  and  without  a  penny  of  pay  in  advance  if  you  will  just  send  me  the 
coupon  below.  All  I  ask  is  the  privilege  of  sending  you  a  60  days’  supply  of  “SAL-VET” 
so  I  can  prove  to  you  right  on  your  own  farm  before  your  own  eyes,  on  your  own  stock, 
what  I  have  already  proved  to  thousands  of  other  farmers.  I  want  you  to  see  for  yourself 
the  wonderful  change  “SAL- VET”  will  work  in  your  stock.  I  want  you  to  see  how  it 
will  kill  and  expel  these  dangerous  stomach  and  intestinal  worms,  how  it  will  make  your 
farm  animals  put  on  flesh — how  it  will  put  snap  in  the  eye,  gloss  on  the  coat  and  vim  and 

energy  in  every  muscle.  “SAL-VET”  can’t  help  but  work  a  wonderful  change  in  your  stock  because  it  frees 
them  of  the  myriads  of  blood-sucking  parasites  that  fasten  themselves  along  the  lining  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  and  rob  the  animals  of  the  nourishment  needed  for  growth  and  thrift,  and  rob  you  of  your  stock  profits. 


The  Great 
W®RM 
Destroyer 


JR£G.u;s.  PA7  OFF 


The  Great 
Live  Stock 
Conditioner 


“SAL-VET”  is  a  great  boon  to  stock  raisers — it  has  conquered  once 

and  for  all  the  most  destructive  parasites  known  to  animal  kingdom — the  pests  that 


cause  90%  of  all  live  stock  losses.  You  can’t  hope  to  have  the  best  stock- 
animals  and  make  the  most  money  unless  you  get  rid  of  the  worms . 
cated  salt,  stock  like  “SAL-VET”  and  run  to  it  freely  while 


-the  healthiest 
Being  a  medi- 


They  Doctor  Themselves 


The 

12th  of 
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SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  Pres.  ^ 

THE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO. 

Dept.  RNY  i  0-25-13  Cleveland,  O.  ^ 

Ship  me  enough  Sal-Vet  to  last  my  stock  60  ^ 

days.  I  will  pay  the  freight  charges  when  it  ar¬ 
rives,  agree  to  report  results  promptly  in  60  days 
and  at  that  time  pay  for  it  if  it  does  what  you 
claim.  If  it  does  not,  you  are  to  cancel  the  charge. 


It  requires  no  dosing — no  drenching — no  starving — no  bother  at  all. 

cost  is  trifling  if  it  does  everything  I  claim  and  absolutely  nothing  if  it  fails.  For  only  1 
a  cent  a  day  any  hog  or  sheep  can  run  to  it  freely — larger  animals  of  course  consume  a  trifle  more. 
Remember  I  don’t  ask  a  single  penny  of  pay  in  advance.  I  want  you  to  see  the  results  first — on 
your  farm — before  you  decide. 

Send  No  Money— Just  the  Coupon 

All  I  ask  you  to  do  is  to  fill  out  the  coupon  at  the  left  —  tell  me 

how  many  head  of  stock  you  have  and  I’ll  ship  you  enough  “SAL-VET”  to  last 

all  your  stock  60  days.  You  simply  pay  the  freight  charges  when  it  arrives  (nothing  more)  then 
when  the  60  days  are  up  if  you  are  not  satisfied  that  “SAL-VET”  has  done  what  I  claimed,  I’ll 
cancel  the  charge — You  won’t  owe  me  one  penny.  Don’t  put  off  trying  “SAL-VET”  another 
day.  Protect  your  stock  from  disease — see  for  yourself  how  you  can  have  healthier,  thriftier, 
better ,  money-making  animals.  SEND  THE  COUPON  NOW.  Address 


to 


SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  President 

THE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO.,  Mtg.  Chemists,  Dept,  rny  „  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Name . 


P.  O.. 


Shipping  Sta. _  State. 

Number  of  Sheep . ..Hogs.. . ...Cattle . . 


.  Horses. 
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Look  For 
This  Label 

on  top  of  all 
••Sal-  Vet”  , 

Packaged. 

Ikin' t  bo  de¬ 
ceived  by 
iiniUitioua 
Don't  buy 
••Sal”  -  thia 
;  or”Sal”-thnt 
Get  the  orig¬ 
inal  genuine 

I**  Sal-  Vet" 


Yol.  LXXII.,  No.  4227 


NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER 


WEEKLY  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


CONNECTICUT  FARMERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

Inside  Works  of  the  Legislature. 

The  first  thing  a  new  member  of  the  Connecticut 
Legislature  from  a  small  country  town — which 
means  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives — 
does  when  he  gets  to  Hartford  at  the  beginning  of 
tlie  session  is  inquire  about  the  Farmers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  where  it  meets  and  how  soon  it  will  organize  so 
he  can  sign  the  roll  as  a  member.  Before  he  at¬ 
tends  to  any  other  of  the  many  matters  a  member 
must  attend  to  on  the  opening  of  a  session  he  puts 
himself  in  touch  with  the  farmers’  forum,  which  so 
largely  dominates  the  affairs  of  the  Connecticut 
General  Assembly. 

lie  may  not  himself  register  as  a  farmer;  some¬ 
times  he  is  a  country  doctor  or  merchant  or  a  town 
official ;  but  if  he  comes  from  a  rural  constituency 
and  can  sign  the  roll  and  consistently  subscribe  to 
the  qualifications  for  membership,  that  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  To  be  in  sympathy  with  its  object  quali¬ 
fies  him,  and  that  ob¬ 
ject  is  "to  foster  the 
agricultural  interests  of 
the  State  and  to  discuss 
from  time  to  time  such 
matters  coming  before 
the  General  Assembly  as 
have  a  bearing  on  the 
public  welfare.” 

Originally  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  constitu¬ 
tion  barred  from  mem¬ 
bership  any  legislator 
having  interests  in  con¬ 
flict  with  its  purposes, 
which  were  declared  to 
be  “to  promote  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  and  the 
mutual  benefit  and  im¬ 
provement  of  farmers; 
to  maintain  inviolate  the 
laws  of  thij  State  and 
of  the  United  States; 
to  influence  for  good  the 
action  of  both  political 
parties;  to  watch  and 
work  to  promote  good 
measures  '  which  may 
come  before  the  General 
Assembly ;  and  to  try  to 

put  down  bribery,  corruption  and  trickery  in  all 
forms.”  That  it  is  a  new  organization  each  session, 
and  in  each  a  law  unto  itself  like  the  Legislature  of 
which  it  is  so  important  a  part,  is  accountable  for 
the  change  to  a  shorter  wording  in  the  constitution, 
but  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  and  it  would  lie  of  no  use  for  anyone 
to  try  gaining  membership  in  the  hope  of  swaying 
its  judgment  in  any  direction.  This  has  been  tried, 
but  it  didn’t  work. 

For  interests  to  “get”  an  influential  member  and 
for  him  to  try  to  swing  the  organization  has  also 
been  tried,  but  that  didn’t  work — as  a  man  who 
seemed  to  have  a  bright  political  future  before  him 
lound  to  his  dismay.  He  changed  over  night  and 
uaule  a  strong  speech  in  exact  opposition  to  the 
declared  judgment  of  the  association  the  day  before, 
and  he  has  never  been  heard  from  politically  since, 
even  in  his  own  town. 

It  isn't  that  the  Farmers’  Association  takes  defin¬ 
ite  votes  and  tries  thus  to  bind  or  gag  its  members, 
either;  far  from  that.  Its  first  thought  is  to  get 
some  speaker  to  come  before  it  who  can  open  the 
subject  by  throwing  the  brightest  possible  light  upon 


it.  Men  of  the  first  prominence  address  it  at  these 
morning  meetings,  railroad  presidents,  governors  and 
ex-governors  (of  Connecticut  and  other  States), 
State  officials  of  every  grade,  college  presidents, 
leading  lawyers,  officials  from  the  departments  at 
Washington,  congressmen  and  senators  and  eminent 
authorities  on  the  various  subjects.  Many  a  man 
who  wouldn't  think  of  going  before  a  legislative 
committee  is  glad  to  come  to  speak  to  the  Farmers’ 
Association.  Any  man  who  has  a  pet  hobby  before 
the  Legislature,  or  who  is  vitally  interested  in  pro¬ 
posed  legislation,  no  matter  what  the  interest,  may 
talk  to  the  association  if  he  wishes,  but  he  stands 
in  a  fierce  white  light  when  he  does  if.  and  must 
be  prepared  to  stand  the  sharpest  catechism — so  that 
lobbyists  don't  take  up  much  of  its  time. 

\\  ith  the  subject  thus  opened,  the  association  goes 
on  to  gain  such  further  information  as  it  may.  Per¬ 
haps  some  member  thinks  of  some  avenue  of  knowl¬ 
edge  not  dreamed  of  previously;  maybe  a  commit¬ 
tee  is  appointed  to  investigate  some  phase  of  the 


matter:  possibly  the  subject  is  in  transitory  con¬ 
dition  in  one  house  or  the  other,  and  must  arrive 
at  a  definite  point  before  the  association  can  make 
up  its  mind.  When  the  time  comes  that  is  what  it 
does;  make  up  its  mind.  Very  rarely  is  a  definite 
vote  taken  to  bind  the  members;  its  attitude  is  de¬ 
termined  more  by  way  of  a  gentlemen  *  agreement. 
Perhaps  there  is  discussion  of  the  subject,  as  it  de¬ 
velops.  morning  after  morning — just  short  discus¬ 
sions  in  which  somebody  brings  forward  some  new 
thought — in  any  case,  it  is  thrashed  out  thoroughly 
and  during  that  thrashing  out  the  general  feeling 
of  the  organization  is  arrived  at  by  the  give  and 
take  process — and  then  the  members  stick  to  the  at¬ 
titude  which  has  come  to  exist.  It  doesn't  take 
much  thought  to  realize  what  a  force  the  Farmers’ 
Association  is  on  this  basis. 

Another  thing  which  adds  to  its  value  is  that  in 
Connecticut  only  those  members  from  the  farthest 
corners  of  the  State,  who  couldn’t  get  back  and 
forth  each  legislative  day,  remain  in  Hartford  over 
night ;  95  per  cent  of  the  legislators  go  home  every 
night  and  return  the  next  morning.  The  result  is 
ample  opportunity  to  discuss  the  live  issues  with 


the  men  who  are  going  to  be  affected  by  the  legisla¬ 
tion  at  home.  In  other  States  constituents  must  go 
to  the  State  capitol  to  see  their  member  or  await 
his  occasional  visits  home;  in  Connecticut  they  can 
keep  in  closest  touch  with  him  constantly,  and  this 
makes  for  better  legislation  as  well  as  freshness  of 
view  in  the  Farmers’  Association’s  discussions. 

The  Farmers’  Association  was  the  outgrowth  of  a 
great  need.  From  the  beginning**  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  when  Connecticut  gave  the  first  written 
constitution  to  the  world,  the  government  of  the 
colony  first,  and  since  the  State,  has  been 
founded  on  the  principle  of  assembling  a  number 
of  communities — which  later  became  towns — in  one 
jurisdiction  to  be  governed  by  representatives  of 
.each.  The  towns  were  equal  in  authority  and  pow¬ 
er.  and  must  have  equal  voice  in  the  making  laws 
affecting  all.  Despite  what  has  been  said  of  Con¬ 
necticut's  “rotten  borough”  system,  the  principle 
holds  perfectly  good  today,  and  the  soundest  think¬ 
ers  recognizes  it  as  the  bulwark  of  soundness,  sub¬ 
stance  and  sanity,  and 
of  equity  in  legislation; 
but  of  course,  as  the 
cities  have  grown  to 
utterly  overbalance  the 
smaller  towns,  there 
have  been  frequent  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  principle. 

Periodically  these  at¬ 
tacks  have  had  to  be 
met  with  a  constitu¬ 
tional  convention.  The 
last  was  that  of  1902, 
and  It  seemed  for  a 
time  as  though  the 
towns  would  have  to 
yield  something  to  the 
cities.  Unquestionably 
the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  then  with 
255  members  and  now 
with  258  (because  three 
of  tlie  towns  with  a 
single  representative 
have  since  grown 
enough  to  have  two 
apiece),  was  and  is  un¬ 
wieldy  and,  though  it 
represented  only  the 
working  out  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  involved,  for  a  time  it  looked  as  though  the 
towns  must  yield  something.  The  proposition  of 
one  representative  to  a  town  and  increasing  the 
Senate  from  24  to  60  members  seemed  likely  to  pre¬ 
vail. 

In  those  troublous  times  there  came  into  being 
the  Litchfield  County  meeting,  an  offensive  and  de¬ 
fensive  gathering  of  delegates — one  to  a  town — from 
the  only  county  which  has  no  cities  and  the  largest 
number  of  hill  towns,  and  this  developed  into  the 
Farmers’  Alliance,  the  crystallization  of  the  realized 
need  for  tlie  small  towns  to  stand  together.  Prom¬ 
inent  in  it  was  George  M.  Clark,  who  was  long  a 
well-known  figure  at  Republican  conventions.  In 
the  end  the  constitutional  convention  didn’t  change 
the  House  at  all  and  enlarged  the  Senate  to  35 
members,  readjusting  the  districts  according  to  pop¬ 
ulation  changes  and  giving  the  cities  greatly  in¬ 
creased  representation  in  it.  This  robbed  the  House 
of  no  whit  of  its  preponderance  of  weight  in  any 
matter  of  legislation  of  State-wide  bearing  and,  if 
anything,  made  its  members  more  truly  representa¬ 
tives  of  their  constituents  than  they  had  been  before 
in  comparison  with  the  senators. 
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In  the  Legislature  of  1903  the  Farmers’  Alliance 
became  the  Farmers'  Association.  1  >r.  George  Aus¬ 
tin  Bowen  was  its  first  president.  No  president  has 
ever  served  two  terms.  The  1913  president  is  Repre¬ 
sentative  Ariel  Mitehelson,  a  tobacco  farmer  and  a 
Republican,  and  the  secretary  is  Representative 
Fred  C.  Jones,  also  a  tobacco  farmer,  but  a  Demo¬ 
crat. 

To  detail  the  history  of  the  association  through 
the  sessions  since  it  was  born  would  be  to  catalogue 
the  distinctive  legislation  which  has  come  out  of 
each  session,  for  its  part  in  making  laws  to  meet  the 
big  problems  which  have  confronted  the  State  in  the 
last  19  or  a  dozen  years  has  been  plain  all  the  time. 
Not  only  does  this  mean  agricultural  legislation — • 
such  as  those  affecting  cattle,  sheep,  dogs,  bees,  in¬ 
creased  appropriations  for  the  State  college  and  for 
agricultural  societies  and  movements,  and  the  like — 
or  that  along  lines  which  directly  affect  the  farmer 
— such  as  large  good  roads  appropriations,  deer  and 
game  laws  and  automobile  legislation — hut  the  big 
matters,  a  public  utilities  commission,  trial  by  jury 
in  damage  cases,  workman's  compensation  and  em¬ 
ployer's  liability  acts,  the  pure  food  and  net  weight 
laws,  and  railroad,  trolley  and  telephone  laws  and  all 
the  rest. 

The  association  has  been  recognized  by  two  Presi¬ 
dents  and  has  memorialized  Congress  and  has  gained 
note  far  from  its  home  State,  hut  it  is  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Legislature  that  its  work  is  done.  Connec¬ 
ticut  has  168  towns  and  18  of  these  are  cities,  and 
these  cities  hold  more  than  63  per  cent  j of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  State,  a  population  not  only  utterly 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  country  towns,  but  with 
its  predominating  elements  today,  foreign-born  or 
Ihe  children  of  foreign-born  parents,  perfectly  incap¬ 
able  of  ever  reaching  their  viewpoint.  The  legisla¬ 
tors  may  not  he  of  this  class,  but  they  are  swayed 
by  these  masses. 

Nor  has  the  Farmers’  Association  found  the  task 
difficult.  In  the  1913  House  99  of  the  258  members 
registered  as.  farmers.  More  than  50  others  come 
from  the  same  or  other  of  the  smaller  towns  which 
may  fairly  be  called  farming  communities,  though 
some  of  them  have  a  certain  amount  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  or  industrial  business  in  their  village.  The  99 
pure4 farmers  come  from  SO  towns,  and  while  not  all 
of  those  towns,  by  any  means,  have  two  representa¬ 
tives  apiece,  in  every  case  where  there  are  two  they 
represent  the  same  constituents.  That  goes  far 
enough  to  show  where  the  association  gets  its  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  House  from  men  who  can  be  welded 
together  through  it  as  the  rural  vote. 

The  speaker  of  the  1913  House  is  a  farmer.  Morris 
C.  Webster,  a  man  who  has  spent  much  time  in  the 
City  of  New  Britain  and  has  even  been  its  mayor. 
And  among  the  Farmers’  Association  legislators  are 
plenty  of  men  well  able  to  hold  their  own  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  The  result  is,  in  a  word,  that 
whatever  gains  the  distrust  or  the  disapproval  of  the 
Farmers’  Association  is  very  unlikely  to  become 
law,  though  frequently  modifications  and  com 
promises  preserve  to  the  statutes  whatever  of  value 
there  may  be  in  the  proposition.  j.  o.  h. 


HARVESTING  AND  THRASHING  SOY  BEANS. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  that  has  arisen  in 
growing  Soy  beans  for  seed,  has  been  the  harvesting 
and  thrashing,  particularly  the  former.  Reports 
from  many  sections  of  the  country  show  that  there 
have  been  great  losses  exq>erienced  in  harvesting 
the  beans,  though  several  methods  have  been  em¬ 
ployed.  Many  also  report  indifferent  success  in 
thrashing  the  beans  with  the  ordinary  grain- 
thrasher.  even  though  the  machines  have  been  modi¬ 
fied  in  several  ways  to  keep  from  splitting  the  beans. 
Seed  to  be  put  on  the  market  at  the  highest  price 
must  he  good.  .  A  small  proportion  of  split  beans 
will  hurt  the  sale  and  are  almost  impossible  to  re¬ 
move,  except  by  hand-picking,  which  is  a  slow  and 
expensive  process.  Again,  if  the  harvesting  methods 
are  such  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  seed 
is  lost  in  the  operation,  the  profits  may  be  materially 
reduced. 

In  most  localities  the  tools  that  have  been  used 
in  harvesting  are  the  mower  with  side-delivery  at¬ 
tachment,  the  self-rake  reaper,  and  the  self-hinder. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  any  of  these  tools  will  do 
good  work,  provided  the  beans  are  varieties  that 
have  long  stalks  with  the  pods  high  above  the 
ground.  However,  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
choose  a  variety  that  will  answer  for  harvesting 
conditions,  and  at  the  same  time  be  the  one  best 
suited  for  a  given  locality.  It  seems  best  to  select 
the  variety  that  will  give  the  highest  success  for 
the  locality  and  fix  upon  a  machine  that  will  give 
good  results  under  all  conditions  as  to  variety  and 
ripeness. 

I  harvested  40  acres  of  Ito  San  beaus  last 
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year  and  have  just  completed  this  season's  crop  of 
30  acres.  The  Ito  San  is  a  small  variety  with  a 
short  main  stalk,  and  bearing  pods  very  close  to  the 
ground,  but  it  is  one  of  the  best  for  a  short  season 
or  as  a  second  crop,  as  it  is  a  very  quick  grower  and 
early  maturing.  The  beans  were  grown  in  rows  28 
inches  apart,  and  as  the  soil  is  rather  heavy  the 
cultivation  tended  to  leave  the  ground  level  lower 
between  (he  rows.  In  other  words,  the  row  was  on 
a  little  ridge.  With  the  reaper  and  mower  the 
knives  could  not  he  lowered  sufficiently,  so  that 
some  of  the  lower  pods  would  he  left  on  the  stalks, 
while  others  would  be  cut  in  half,  causing  a  con¬ 
siderable  loss.  Also  much  trouble  was  had  in  the 
knives  running  in  the  ground,  due  the  uneven  sur¬ 
face  referred  to  above.  This  was  especially  the 
case  with  the  mower.  Again,  where  there  were  any 
stones  the  cutting-bar  of  the  mower  would  jump 


Machine  For  Harvesting  Beans.  Fig.  -144. 

through  the  heavy  podded  portions  of  the  plant, 
shelling  many  of  the  beans. 

The  illustration.  Fig.  444.  shows  the  machine  with 
which  I  have  harvested  practically  all  of  the  70  acres 
of  Soy  beans  with  a  loss  that  would  average  far  below 
one  per  cent.  Some  of  the  fields  were  ideal  in  soil 
conditions,  and  free  from  weeds,  while  others  were 
extremely  stony  and  full  of  Summer  grass.  In  all 
cases  the  beans  were  harvested  successfully  with 
no  loss  of  shattering.  Losses  due  to  shattering  have 
been  reported  as  high  as  50  per  cent.  This  machine 
is  the  bean  harvester  that  is  used  in  the  bean  grow¬ 
ing  sections  of  Western  New  York  and  will  be  found 
the  best  tool  to  harvest  the  Soy  bean,  under  all 
conditions.  The  main  construction  of  this  machine 
is  the  two  long  knives  which  run  under  the  ground 
and  with  a  diagonal,  drawing  motion  pull  the  plants 
from  the  ground.  The  rods  above  the  knives  gather 
the  two  rows  and  leave  them  in  the  centre  in  a  win- 


Machine  at  Work  in  Beans.  Fig.  445. 

row  from  which  they  may  be  put  in  bunches  with 
a  fork.  By  using  caution  and  working  while  the 
beans  are  tough  in  the  mornings,  the  side  delivery 
rake  may  he  used  to  gather  the  beans  into  larger 
windrows  and  save  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  the 
bunching. 

It  will  readily  la1  seen  that  while  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  shaking  and  jarring  with  the  mower  and 
reaper,  with  the  bean  harvester  there  is  none.  It 
is  merely  a  lifting  and  sliding  motion  and  the  pods 
are  hardly  disturbed.  Those  who  are  raising  Soy¬ 
beans  will  find  this  machine  a  great  saver  of  loss 
from  shattering  when  it  comes  to  the  time  of  har¬ 
vesting.  The  main  thing  to  keep  in  mind  when 
operating  this  machine  is  to  set  the  knives  just  deep 
enough  to  lift  the  stalks.  One  notch  too  shallow 


will  peimit  the  knives  to  slide  over  the  beans,  whit' 
one  too  deep  will  leave  large  amounts  of  soil  with 
the  stalks  and  make  them  very  hard  to  handle.  A 
careful  driver  should  harvest  from  six  to  eight 
acres  in  a  day  with  no  hurry  or  waste.  In  thrash¬ 
ing  Soy  beaus,  if  the  very  best  quality  of  seed  is  de¬ 
sired.  they  should  be  thrashed  with  a  regular  bean 
thrasher.  There  are  many  kinds  on  the  market  from 
very  simple  to  highly  complicated  ones,  hut  all  have 
in  common,  the  slower  speed  cylinder  than  the  grain 
thrasher  with  fewer  teeth  and  wider  spaces  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  the  concave  teeth.  The  higher- 
priced  machines  also  have  a  second  cylinder  three 
or  four  feet  in  rear  of  the  first  one.  This  cylinder 
runs  at  twice  the  speed  of  the  first  and  rethrasher; 
the  straw.  Unless  the  beans  are  very  dry  and  uni¬ 
form  in  ripeness  they  will  not  all  thrash  out  when 
going  through  the  first  cylinder;  thus  the  tougher 
ones  will  be  thrashed  by  the  second  cylinder.  A 
bean  machine  can  he  bought  for  from  about  ,$300  to 
$600.  depending  upon  the  size  and  the  amount  of 
extra  rigging.  The  latter  is  not  necessary  for  the 
Soy  beans  as  for  the  beans  which  have  to  he  pre¬ 
pared  for  eating  purposes.  It  will  he  seen  from  the 
above  that  the  cost  of  the  bean  thrasher  should  not 
prohibit  its  use.  Bought  as  a  neighborhood  invest¬ 
ment  the  cost  to  any  individual  would  not  be  great 
and  the  return  in  improved  seed  would  be  imme¬ 
diate.  I.  L.  OWEN. 

New  Jersey. 

A  CITY  SALE  FOR  APPLES. 

Your  paper  contains  so  many  articles  about  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  been  cheated,  and  so  many  people  seem 
to  he  at  a  loss  about  selling  or  where  to  sell,  that  I 
thought  maybe  I  could  be  of  some  help  to  some  of 
the  apple  growers.  Fort  Wayne  has  always  been 
a  good  apple  market,  but  especially  so  the  past  few 
years.  I  don't  mean  for  anything  big  like  New  York, 
but  the  home  consumption  is  heavy  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  light.  Every  year  I  have  numerous  orders 
I  cannot  fill  from  my  own  apples;  they  run  from 
one  to  eight  or  10  bushels,  and  for  these  I  can  get 
a  good  price.  Then  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
retail  grocery  and  fruit  stand  trade  and  to  these  I 
could  sell  a  lot  more  apples  if  I  had  them. 

Now  I  have  my  own  wagon  and  horse,  and  could 
either  rent  a  place  or  store  in  a  fine  concrete  stor¬ 
age.  Each  day  from  now  until  Spring  I  could  sell 
and  deliver  apples  and  get  the  cash  on  delivery. 
Where  the  apples  are  shipped  in  barrels  I  could  get 
a  little  higher  price  by  breaking  the  barrels  into 
bushels.  I  would  not  do  any  credit  business.  I 
would  have  some  order  blanks,  making  a  carbon 
copy  or  two,  and  when  I  set  the  apples  into  a 
man's  store  I  would  go  away  with  the  money.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  scheme,  and  do  you  know  anyone 
with  apples  to  sell?  H.  ii. 

Indiana. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  theory  the  scheme  is  a  good  one. 
Sooner  or  later  just  such  plans  will  he  worked  out, 
and  the  producer  will  learn  to  have  confidence  in 
the  city  salesman.  Any  man  will  be  justified  in 
making  a  full  investigation  of  a  stranger.  Probably 
the  average  farmer  to  begin  with  might  be  more 
suspicions  of  "H.  H.”  than  he  would  be  of  a  com¬ 
mission  man.  It  will  be  hard  to  start  such  a  plan, 
but  after  it  once  got  going  we  believe  that  both 
H.  H.  and  the  apple  grower  could  make  some  money 
and  leave  the  latter  more  than  he  could  get  on  com¬ 
mission.  All  these  things  show  how  both  farmers 
and  city  fieople  are  thinking  about  this  35-cent  dol¬ 
lar.  and  planning  ways  of  enlarging  *it.  They  win 
not  all  work  out,  but  some  of  them  will,  and  the 
only  way  to  make  them  practical  is  to  discuss  them. 


CO-OPERATIVE  DEALING  IN  WOOL. 

Your  publication  of  the  wool  manufacturer’s  letter 
on  page  910  brings  hope  to  one  despairing  farm  at 
least.  Does  this  manufacturer  realize  that  we  who 
know  what  old-fashioned  products  were  like  cannot 
buy,  at  any  price,  such  mittens  and  stockings  "as 
Grandma  used  to  make”  and  we  have  no  more  ot  the 
local  spinners  and  knitters  who  supplied  us  10  years 
ago?  Our  county  association,  backed  up  by  the  local 
Granges,  should  he  ample  organization  for  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  small  lots  of  wool  and  shipping  direct  to  the 
manufacturer.  Indeed,  it  is  already  a  question  in 
this  locality,  for  we  must  raise  more  sheep  now  that 
scarcity  of  labor  makes  dairying  so  difficult.  I  can 
remember  great  holidays  in  this  village  after  shear¬ 
ing  and  packing.  The  payments  at  the  packing  shed 
in  the  village  were  all  in  gold,  hut  we  would  rather 
see  "good  honest  all-wool  stockings,  gloves  or  leg¬ 
gings”  to-day. 

Not  only  shoddy  has  hurt  the  machine-made  prod¬ 
ucts,  but  the  fashionable  demand  for  silky  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  woven  surface  has  changed  the  old-time 
methods  of  good  spinning.  Some  manufacturer  lias 
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told  me  that  such  yarn  as  Grandma  spun  cannot  be 
made  here  in  New  England  to-day,  because  we  have 
not  the  long  staple  wool  such  as  is  raised  in  Scotland 
or  Australia.  I  know  that  it  is  not  staple  alone  that 
makes  the  difference.  A  very  few  women  still  spin 
the  tight  strong  yarn  of  other  years,  and  knit  stock¬ 
ings  that  wear  for  years,  but  that  yarn  is  a  little 
rough,  and  the  stockings  do  not  shine  as  bought  ones 
do.  Yet  the  difference  in  value  is  just  as  great  as 
between  the  flimsy  flannel  of  to-day  and  the  good 
old  homespun.  Will  this  manufacturer  spin  yarns  as 
strong  as  we  want?  Knit  heavy  stockings,  and  mit¬ 
tens  that  will  keep  out  wind?  Can  he  make  real 
homespun  of  varying  weights,  and  “army”  blankets 
— not  the  filled  fluffy  sort  gone  in  a  tenth  of  the 
time  of  the  old  ones?  And  last,  but  not  least,  will 
he  make  us  wool  puffs,  or  the  thick  wool  wadding 
we  need?  If  so,  we  can  find  him  a  real  consumers’ 
market.  mrs.  Helen  dodd 

Vermont. 

It.  N.-Y. — This  refers  to  the  statement  by  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  knit  goods  that  he  can  take  fair-sized 
quantities  of  wool  direct  from  farmers  and  return 
“all-wool”  goods  to  suit  the  family  requirements. 
This  manufacturer  is  fully  responsible  and  can  make 
the  “old-fashioned”  yarn  or  goods.  His  object  is 
to  see  if  farmers  are  willing  to  unite,  lump  their 
wool  together,  and  save  the  cost  of  half  a  dozen 
handlers.  This  manufacturer  is  also  a  farmer,  and 
in  selling  his  wool  to  dealers  was  struck  with  the 
great  difference  between  what  they  allowed  the 
farmer  and  what  they  demanded  of  the  smaller  inde¬ 
pendent  manufacturer.  If  it  is  desirable  to  add  to 
the  35-cent  dollar  in  selling  farm  produce  it  is 
equally  desirable  to  clip  the  $1.75  dollar  which  we 
pay  for  necessities.  Here  is  a  chance  to  obtain 
somewhat  more  for  the  wool  and  to  buy  the  knit 
goods  at  considerable  saving  through  direct  dealing. 
Of  course  such  a  manufacturer  could  not  handle  a 
lew  fleeces  to  advantage.  This  is  a  case  where  mem- 
beis  of  a  Grange  or  some  other  farm  organization 
should  work  together  and  produce  a  good  supply 
of  wool. 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  APPLE  COUNTRY. 
The  Fruit  of  Wayne  County,  N.Y. 

Part  I. 


handled  earlier.  Heretofore  he  had  used  bags  of 
various  styles  and  sizes  hanging  from  one  shoulder 
or  both,  some  extending  even  all  the  way  around 
a  man’s  waist  and  holding  from  one  to  1  y2  bushels. 
All  agreed  as  to  the  disadvantage  of  bags.  A  care¬ 
less  picker  would  let  his  bag  bump  on  the  rungs  of 
the  ladder  all  the  way  to  the  ground  and  dump  it 
into  a  slatted  crate,  with  the  result  that  most  of 
the  apples  would  be  dented  and  bruised  before  they 
even  got  out  of  the  orchard.  This  had  been  most 
markedly  the  case  where  the  picking  was  done  “by 


From  Orchard  to  Cold  Storage.  Fig.  446. 

the  bushel,”  not  “by  the  day.”  The  New  York  man 
was  strongly  advocating  the  use  of  baskets. 

“These  apples,”  he  was  saying,  “will  bring  50  to 
75  cents  more  per  barrel.” 

“But,”  objected  some  one,  “what  about  the  extra 
cost  of  labor?” 

“Perhaps  five  cents  more  per  barrel,”  said  our 
farmer. 

“And  can  you  get  men  to  do  it?  Don't  most  pick¬ 
ers  insist  on  working  by  the  bushel?” 

“Well,  we  had  a  lot  of  trouble  that  way  last  year. 
Men  claimed  they  could  earn  $5  per  day  and  they 
were  good  pickers,  but  we  were  losing  more  than 
we  could  estimate  in  bruised  fruit.  We  found  it 
too  expensive  a  proposition  to  go  on  with.  We  are 
paying  the  men  good  wages  by  the  day  this  season 
and  depending  partly  on  foreign  labor.” 

Glancing  around  we  saw  on  the  ladders  several 
sons  of  sunny  Italy,  brought  up  to  an  outdoor  life 
among  the  vine-clad  hills  and  olive  trees,  and  now 
busily  engaged  in  “picka  da  ap”  in  their  adopted 
country.  We  learned  that  our  host  had  been  fort¬ 
unate  in  securing  "good  Italians,”  for  there  are  all 
degrees  of  goodness  and  badness  among  them  just 
as  there  are  among  us  Americans;  that  these  men 


Picking  From  Old  Apple  Trees.  Fig.  447. 


It  is  pleasant  Autumn  weather  in  the  country ; 
away  on  the  far  horizon  the  haze  of  October  forms  a 
fitting  background  for  the  orchards  bending  under 
their  load  of  fruit.  This  season  calls  for  strong 
men,  and  as  the  sound  of  the  seven  o’clock  whistle 
comes  to  us  from  the  flour  mill  on  the  creek  the 
men  appear.  The  foreman  marshals  his  little  army 
and  all  disappear  among  the  bending  trees.  We 
follow,  anxious  to  miss  no  step  on  this  work  of 
harvesting  the  crops,  for  the  “back-to-the-lander” 
is  ever  curious,  and  the  housewife  equally  interested 
in  the  evolution  of  the  apple-pie.  We  see  that  the 
young  Wealthy  orchards  have  already  been  de¬ 
nuded  of  their  brilliant  fruit,  an  easy  task,  as  the 
trees  are  small  and  for  the  first  few  years  of  then- 
lives  carefully  trained  to  branch  out  near  the 
ground.  There  is  a  great  advantage,  the  back-to-the- 
lamler  is  told,  in  being  able  to  set  your  own  trees, 
for  as  friend  Solomon  might  have  said  “Train  up 
a  tree  in  the  way  it  should  grow,  and  when  you  are 
old  you  will  not  have  to  pick  the  fruit  from  a  40- 
tt.  ladder.”  Gone  also  are  the  Alexanders  and  the 
Pippins.  Most  of  the  early  varieties  were  barreled 
nnd  shipped  to  New  York  immediately  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  good  prices.  The  work  now 
is  among  the  Greenings,  and  it  is  a  Greening  year. 
Out  just  here  unusual  conditions  are  explained  to 
us.  When  the  picking  began,  it  was  found  that  on 
some  orchards  there  were  practically  no  No.  2  ap¬ 
ples  in  size.  This  was  where  the  spraying  had  been 
done  thoroughly  and  often.  But  many  of  these  large 
upples  which  had  grown  on  the  inside  of  the  trees 
were  defaced  by  fungus  and  scab.  In  the  packing 
bouse  this  specked  fruit  is  carefully  sorted  and 
barreled  and  marked  by  itself.  It  is  of  first  grade 
in  size  and  perhaps  in  usefulness,  though  it  will 
not  keep  quite  as  long.  It  seems  that  fungus  is 
general  throughout  Wayne  Co.  orchards,  owing  per¬ 
haps  to  wet  days  early  in  the  season  when  there  was 
no  wind  to  shake  the  moisture  out  of  the  trees  and 
no  sun  to  dry  them.  Also  the  size  of  the  apples  var¬ 
ies  greatly.  In.  orchards  not  a  mile  away  from 
nnr  host  the  barreling  was  in  the  proportion 
' 1  two  barrels  of  second  grade  to  every  one  barrel 
ol'  first  grade,  a  discouraging  proposition  in  a  year 
when  prices  for  perfect  fruit  promise  to  be  high. 

s landing  near  us  in  the  orchard  a  group  of  men 
v  ah  a  New  York  apple  buyer  in  the  center  were 
'hseussing  picking  methods.  Our  host  this  Fall  foi¬ 
ble  first  time  was  having  his  apples  picked  in  tliree- 
fieek  splint  baskets  just  as  the  peaches  had  been 


boarded  themselves,  being  supplied  with  beds,  light 
and  fuel,  were  very  quiet  and  got  on  excellently  with 
the  other  help. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  we  have  spent  much 
time  riding  through  the  “Apple-Tie  Belt.”  which 
here  iu  Wayne  Co.  borders  the  shores  of  old  Ontario. 
Trees  clean,  straight,  groomed  like  race-horses 
stretch  before  us  in  majestic  rows.  We  pass  young 
orchards  whose  luxuriant  growth  and  obvious  vital¬ 
ity  give  great  promise  for  the  future;  old  orchards 
where  dishorning  has  been  practiced  on  the  sky¬ 
scrapers;  veteran  trees  of  SO  years  noblv  bearing 
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crops  until  the  last,  and  whose  old  limbs,  brittle 
with  age,  may  fail  before  the  next  windstorm.  Oc¬ 
casionally  we  pass  an  orchard  of  a  different  type 
where  weeds,  ■  broken  limbs,  signs  of  San  Jose  scale 
and  little  wormy  apples  mutely  testify  of  the  guard¬ 
ian's  neglect.  And  we  slyly  poke  a  little  fun  at  our 
back-to-the-lander,  telling  him  that  here  one  of  his 
brethren  must  have  abandoned  hope  and  gone  back 
to  the  city.  Farther  inland  away  from  the  modify¬ 
ing  influence  of  the  old  lake,  we  find  evidences  of 
the  dry  weather  which  has  been  so  prevalent.  It 
has  affected  the  size  of  the  fruit  and  caused  it  to 
ripen  a  little  early.  Everywhere  we  have  noticed 
comparatively  few  apples  on  the  ground.  This  is 
the  fruit  which  with  the  culls  goes  to  the  evapor¬ 
ators. 

Yesterday,  we  started  out  with  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  studying  packing  methods,  at  least  so  our 
guide  announced.  Ilis  thirst  for  information  is 
well-known  to  us,  his  family,  but  not  taken  very 
seriously,  as  he  says  himself  it  may  be  20  years  be¬ 
fore  he  can  buy  his  farm.  The  children  piled  joy¬ 
ously  into  the  machine  and  we  followed  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  outward  dignity,  sure  of  a  beautiful  ride  in 
the  glowing  afternoon.  At  first  we  ran  across  a 
number  of  farms  where  all  the  fruit  had  been  sold 
“orchard  run.”  Everything  large,  small  and  middle- 
sized  was  being  picked,  loaded  in  bushel  crates  and 
baskets,  in  some  cases  iu  barrels  and  hauled  away. 
A  large  number  of  dealers  usually  appear  every  Fall 
to  buy  the  fruit  in  this  way.  They  have  it  hauled 
to  the  large  chemical  storages  where  later  on  it  is 
repacked  and  shipped.  Sometimes  the  fruit  is  sold 
on  the  trees,  sometimes  it  is  to  be  picked  and  de¬ 
livered  by  the  farmer,  and  a  large  proportion  of  it  is 
handled  this  way  every  year.  It  seems  the  simplest 
way  for  the  man  who  has  perhaps  only  200  to  500 
barrels  of  apples,  as  transportation  facilities  at 
present  are  not  adapted  to  his  needs. 

FLORENCE  M.  CORNWALL. 


SOLUTION  WAS  TOO  STRONG. 

I  would  like  advice  concerning  wheat  which  I  treated 
witli_a  solution,  consisting  of  formaldehyde  one  ounce 
to  4.)  ounces  of  water,  to  every  2*4  bushels  of  wheat, 
which  I  sowed  to  the  acre.  It  has  been  slow  in  com¬ 
ing  up  and  very  thin.  About  one-quarter  showed  in  10 
days;  some  keeps  coming  through,  while  some  has  just 
sprouted.  I  cannot  find  any  that  has  rotted.  The 
ground  was  in  ideal  condition,  both  for  moisture  and 
cultivation.  Do  you  think  the  solution  was  too  strong, 
and  would  cause  this  uneveuoss?  A.  w.  ii 

Kent,  N.  Y. 

I  judge  that  A.  TV.  II.  made  a  treatment  to  con¬ 
trol  the  loose  smut  in  wheat.  If  so  he  has  made 
a  mistake  in  using  the  formalin  treatment.  A  few 
words  will  explain  why.  There  are  three  groups  of 
these  smut  fungi.  The  first  group  comprises  the 
stinking  smut  of  wheat,  the  covered  smut  of  barley 
aiul  the  smut  of  oats,  and  the  spores  of  these  smuts 
are  near  or  on  the  outside  of  the  seed.  These  are 
controlled  by  the  hot  water,  the  formalin,  the  cup¬ 
per  sulphate  or  the  so-called  Sar  treatments.  The 
second  group  comprises  the  loose  smuts  of  wheat 
and  barley,  the  fungus  of  which  lives  iu  the  seed. 
These  are  controlled  by  the  hot  water  treatment 
The  third  group  comprises  the  corn  smut,  which 
fungus  lives  over  on  the  infested  cornstalks  in  man¬ 
ure  or  in  the  field.  The  corn  smut  is  controlled  to 
some  extent  by  not  allowing  infested  manure  or 
cornstalks  to  be  placed  on  the  field  where  corn  is 
to  be  grown. 

In  New  York  wheat  is  attacked  by  the  loose  smut 
only,  so  the  proper  treatment  is  hot  water.  The 
formalin  treatment  is  used  for  our  common  oat 
smut.  The  inquirer’s  wheat  should  have  been  treat¬ 
ed  with  hot  water.  The  proportion  of  one  ounce 
formalin  to  45  ounces  of  water  for  2%  bushels  of 
grain  is  too  strong,  even  for  treating  oats.  One 
ounce  of  formalin  should  be  diluted  with  360  ounces 
of  water  for  every  1  9-16  to  3%  bushels  of  grain.  It 
is  very  likely  that  the  seed  wheat  was  injured  with 
the  formalin  treatment  at  the  strength  it  was  used. 

The  hot  water  treatment  is  described  fully  in 
Bulletin  No.  283  of  Cornell  University  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Farmer’s 
Bulletin  No.  507  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Washington,  D.  C.  The  method  of  this  treat¬ 
ment,  in  substance,  is  to  soak  the  seed  in  cold  water 
for  four  or  five  hours,  then  remove,  drain,  and  treat 
with  hot  water.  The  usual  way  is  to  have  three 
barrels,  No.  1  with  water  kept  between  115  deg. 
Fhr.  and  120  deg.  Flir. ;  No.  2  with  water  kept  at 
133  deg.  Fhr.  and  No.  3  is  partly  filled  with  cold 
water.  A  basket  one-half  or  two-thirds  full  of  wheat 
is  lowered  into  barrel  No.  1  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
drained,  held  in  barrel  No.  2  for  10  minutes,  drained, 
and  dipped  into  barrel  No.  3  to  cool  the  grain.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  barrel  No.  2  between  130  deg.  and  135  deg. 
Fhr.  After  treatment  the  seed  when  dry  is  ready 
to  sow.  l.  P.  s> 
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[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Washing  Gravel. 

I  wish  to  build  a  cellar  wall  of  con¬ 
crete  and  cannot  get  the  gravel  for  less 
than  $3  a  load.  There  is  gravel  in  a 
creek  a  mile  from  here,  but  it  is  a  little 
dirty.  Will  you  advise  me  how  to  wash 
it?  A.  s. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  461,  from  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  gives 
the  following  directions  for  washing  dirty 
sand  or  gravel :  Build  a  loose  board  plat¬ 
form  from  10  to  15  feet  in  length,  and 
with  one  end  raised  12  inches  higher  than 
the  other.  Along  the  sides  and  lower 
end  nail  a  raised  edge  two  by  six  inches 
in  size  to  retain  the  gravel,  which  should 
be  spread  over  the  platform  in  a  layer 
three  or  four  inches  deep.  Wash  with 
a  94-inch  garden  hose,  commencing  at 
the  raised  end  and  allowing  the  water  to 
How  down  and  through  the  gravel  and 
over  the  raised  edge  at  the  bottom.  A 
small  amount  of  clay  or  loam  does  not 
render  sand  unfit  for  use.  but  any  amount 
over  10  per  cent  should  be  removed  by 
washing.  Gravel  with  sharp  irregular 
edges  is  best  suited  to  concrete  work ; 
much  that  is  found  in  creek  beds  has  had 
the  edges  worn  smooth  and  rounded  by 
attrition,  and  should  not  be  used. 

M.  B.  D. 


Grapes  for  Home  Use. 

I  wish  to  plant  about  15  grapevines 
for  home  use,  in  season  from  early  to 
late,  and  I  would  like  your  advice  as  to 
varieties,  stating  their  tendency  to  the 
diseases  of  grapes,  mildew,  etc.,  and 
what  is  best  for  fertilizing  them.  I  know 
some  varieties  are  very  good  with  a  little 
care  that  would  not  be  worth  having 
when  they  are  neglected.  When  are  paper 
bags  tied  over  the  bunches?  G.  F.  R. 

Collingdale,  Pa. 

I  would  suggest  a  succession  of  var¬ 
ieties  as  follows:  Winchell  (green)  and 
Early  Daisy  (black)  for  the  earliest. 
The  latter  has  not  been  planted  commer¬ 
cially,  but  for  the  home  vineyard  I  would 
surely  give  it  a  place.  It  shows  produc¬ 
tiveness  and  hardiness  with  us,  and  is  of 
very  fair  quality.  The  first  named  needs 
no  comment,  and  were  it  black  it  would 
be  the  early  commercial  grape.  Early 
Daisy  will  ripen  a  week  or  10  days  before 
Winchell.  Bindley  and  Worden  should 
be  given  places  and  while  the  latter  mil¬ 
dews  badly  in  some  locations  and  seasons, 
the  readiness  with  which  it  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  sulphur  dusting  makes  this 
tendency  no  longer  a  barrier  against  it. 
These  can  then  be  followed  by  Barry  and 
Gaertner,  black  and  red  respectively,  and 
like  Lindley,  they  may  mildew.  Few  if 
any  varieties  of  grapes  are  immune  under 
unfavorable  conditions.  Concords,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Catawba,  can  be  planted  for 
completing  the  succession.  It  is  quite  un¬ 
likely  that  much  if  any  fertilizing  will 
be  necessary  the  first  few  years  especially, 
if  the  vines  are  planted  in  new  land. 
Later  moderate  amounts  of  .stable  man¬ 
ure  should  be  applied  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals.  If  paper  sacks  are  used  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  clusters  they  should  be  put 
on  when  the  berries  are  about  the  size  of 
peas,  and  left  on  till  picking. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


The  Prolific  Cabbage  Louse. 

I  have  six  acres  of  cabbage,  and  the 
lice  have  nearly  ruined  it.  I  have  many 
times  more  lice  than  any  of  my  neighbors. 
I  have  raised  cabbage  longer  than  they ; 
there  was  a  quantity  of  cabbage  left  from 
last  year  in  one  corner  of  the  fieljl,  which 
I  could  not  sell  last  Spring.  Would  that 
make  any  difference?  Where  do  they  live 
over  Winter?  The  field  was  rich  and 
I  used  1,000  pounds  of  fertilizer,  high- 
grade,  per  acre,  4-8-10.  Would  it  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  plant  cabbage  next  year  on 
same  field  if  I  plowed  and  sowed  rye  this 
Fall  to  plow  under  next  Spring?  n. 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  cabbage  plant-louse  is  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  to  control  of  all  the  insects 
that  attack  the  cabbage  tribe.  It  being 
a  sucking  insect,  feeding  on  the  juices  of 
the  plant  which  it  obtains  by  puncturing 
the  sap  cells  of  the  plant,  insecticides  of 
a  poisonous  nature  cannot  be  employed 
in  an  effective  manner,  as  in  the  feeding 
habits  of  the  louse  very  little  if  any  of 
the  poison  is  ever  taken  internally.  Any 
remedy  to  be  effective  must  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  will  kill  the  insect  by  direct 
contact.  Such  remedies  as  tobacco  dust, 


pyrethrum  powder,  etc.,  ai-e  more  or  less 
effective,  as  they  clog  the  breathing  pores, 
producing  stupefaction  and  in  most  in¬ 
stances  death.  Tobacco  smoke  is  also  ef¬ 
fective  when  propexdy  used.  Whale-oil 
soap,  fir-tree  oil  soap,  and  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion  are  very  effective  as  a  spray.  But 
whatever  the  remedy  used  it  must  be 
brought  in  direct  contact  with  the  aph¬ 
ids.  Small  cabbage  plants  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated  for  louse,  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  treat  large  plants  successfully, 
especially  after  they  have  begun  to  head. 
It  is  then  utterly  impossible  to  reach  all 
with  powder  or  spray.  If  a  single  female 
louse  escapes  to  each  plant  infected  it 
will  be  but  a  few  days  until  they  are  as 
plentiful  as  evei\  It  is  estimated  that  a 
single  plant-louse  may  in  five  generations 
become  the  ancestor  of  over  seven  bun¬ 
dled  million  descendants.  The  young  louse 
is  born  alive  and  the  wingless  females 
become  mothers  in  three  days  from  birth 
and  bear  four  young  each  day,  every  one 
of  which  is  a  fertile  female  from  birth ; 
so  that  in  20  days  the  descendants  would 
exceed  two  millions,  (Oemler).  So  it 
will  be  seen  how  important  that  every 
female  louse  is  destroyed.  When  the 
young  plants  are  attacked  by  the  louse, 
either  in  the  seed  bed  or  after  being 
planted  in  the  field,  tobacco  dust  or 
pyrethrum  will  be  found  helpful  in  hold¬ 
ing  them  in  check,  but  these  remedies 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  free  the  plants 
entirely  from  the  pest.  At  the  time  the 
plants  are  set  out  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
immerse  them  in  a  solution  of  fir-tree  oil 
soap  of  a  strength  of  three  ounces  to  two 
gallons  of  water.  Immerse  the  plants  in 
this  solution  up  to  the  roots;  this  will 
effectually  rid  the  plants  for  the  time 
being  of  lice  or  any  other  insects  that 
may  be  on  them  at  the  time  of  treatment, 
and  if  the  plants  start  off  promptly  into 
vigorous  growth  this  single  treatment 
may  be  all  that  will  be  required.  If  the 
plants  should  be  attacked  again  the  only 
effective  means  of  eradicating  them  is  to 
sponge  the  plants  thoroughly  with  the 
solution  of  some  harmless  insecticide  such 
as  fir-tree  oil  soap,  being  particular  that 
no  portion  of  the  plant  is  missed.  This 
method  of  treatment  is  tedious  and  slow ; 
but  it  is  effective,  and  is  often  the  only 
means  that  can  be  employed  to  save  this 
crop.  The  cabbage  plant-louse,  like  most 
insects,  usually  hibernate  when  Winter 
weather  finds  it,  and  it  is  not  at  all  un¬ 
likely  that  the  refuse  cabbage  lying  in 
the  corner  of  your  field  furnishes  the 
parents  of  the  prolific  and  abundant  crop 
of  lice  that  infest  the  crop  this  year.  I 
would  not  plant  cabbage  on  that  field  next 
year ;  growing  cabbage  on  the  same  land 
year  after  year  is  to  invite  all  kinds  of 
cabbage  insects  and  diseases  that  will 
prove  more  or  less  disastrous  to  the 
crop.  Sow  to  rye  this  Fall  and  plant 
to  corn  next  year.  Rotation  of  crops  is 
always  advisable,  and  should  be  more 
generally  practiced.  K. 

A  Little  Alfalfa  Statement. 

My  soil  is  limestone  shale  and  clay 
subsoil,  naturally  drained.  We  sowT  in 
the  middle  of  August  to  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  like  the  middle  of  August  the 
better  for  the  reason  that  the  weeds  are 
doing  less  growing  at  that  time.  We 
grow  a  crop  of  corn  the  year  before,  keep¬ 
ing  it  as  clean  as  possible;  the  following 
Winter  manure  well,  plow  the  latter  part 
of  May  and  cultivate  often  through  the 
Summer.  We  lime  and  fertilize  well,  get 
about  400  pounds  of  ground  from  an  old 
Alfalfa  field  and  use  that  quantity  per 
acre ;  get  it  in  with  fertilizer  drill.  We 
work  the  ground  until  we  get  a  good 
seed  bed,  sow  from  20  to  25  pounds  of 
seed  to  the  acre,  cover  about  an  inch  in 
thickness.  In  cutting  it,  I  w’atch  for  the 
new  shoots  to  appear,  and  cut  in  the 
morning  after  the  dew  is  off ;  let  it  lie 
until  the  next  morning,  go  over  it  with 
a  tedder  and  in  the  afternoon  put  in  hay¬ 
cocks.  Leave  about  three  days  if  weather  is 
good,  open  up  shocks  to  air,  then  haul  in. 
When  I  speak  of  yields  I  mean  dry  hay. 
I  never  weighed  it,  but  filled  a  mow  that 
holds  30  tons  of  Timothy  hay  from  six 
acres  of  Alfalfa.  Last  Spring  I  cut  what 
I  judge  would  make  not  less  than  10  tons 
off  six  acres,  commencing  to  cut  June 
2,  and  it  is  ready  to  make  again  and 
stands  on  an  average  two  feet  in  height. 

Bedford,  Pa.  s.  E.  L. 


“Do  you  have  as  much  trouble  finding 
your  cuff  and  collar  buttons  as  you  used 
to?”  “No;  I  always  find  ’em  in  one 
place  now.”  “Indeed!”  Yes;  I  go  to 

the  vacuum  cleaner.” — Judge. 


THE  MAIL  BAG. 

Poison  Ivy. — I  have  known  several 
cases  of  ivy  poisoning  that  were  cured 
by  stewed  cranberries,  not  eaten  but  ap¬ 
plied  externally.  w.  B.  B. 

Long  Island. 

Willow  For  Artificial  Limbs. — It 
may  not  be  of  personal  interest  to  you, 
but  manufacturers  of  artificial  limbs  are 
seeking  substitutes  for  English  willow, 
used  because  of  its  combined  lightness 
and  strength.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
Port  Orford  cedar  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
will  prove  equally  serviceable. 

Successful  Crops. — Shall  we  plant 
melons  twice  in  succession  on  the  same 
ground?  It  depends  on  circumstances. 
If  melon  diseases  like  wilt  and  blight, 
or  melon  insects  were  bad,  take  new 
ground.  These  pests  will  be  multiplied  ! 
another  year,  while  they  will  starve  | 
out  if  other  crops  are  planted  there. 
If  insects  and  diseases  were  not  bad — 
try  melons  again. 

Dynamite  Tree  Planting. — My  own 
experience,  as  well  as  that  of  others, 
seems  to  be  that  trees  planted  in  blasted 
holes  do  better  than  where  the  holes  are 
dug  or  plowed.  The  great  drawback  to 
the  use  of  dynamite  is,  in  my  case,  the 
severe  pains  in  head  and  back  resulting 
from  inhaling  the  gas.  No  matter  how 
careful  I  am  I  always  manage  to  inhale 
enough  to  make  me  sick.  The  last  time 
I  did  some  blasting  I  hardly  slept  at  all 
during  the  following  week.  Give  us  a 
remedy.  R.  w.  g. 

A  Soils  Laboratory  has  been  started 
at  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture. 
This  laboratory  will  serve  farmers  who 
desire  examination  of  the  soil  and  chem¬ 
ical  analyses.  The  charges  will  be  low 
both  for  personal  investigation  and  for 
examination  of  the  soil.  During  the  year 
we  have  many  inquiries  from  our  people 
asking  where  they  can  have  soil,  fertiliz¬ 
ing  materials,  and  similar  matters  an¬ 
alyzed.  As  a  rule,  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  cannot  handle  this  work,  and  the 
cost  in  commercial  laboratories  is  high. 
There  ought  to  be  in  every  State  some 
place  where  farmers  could  have  this 
work  done  at  a  low  figure.  That  should 
be  a  definite  part  of  the  work  of  agri¬ 
cultural  education,  for  a  very  large  part 
of  this  education  is  based  on  the  analysis 
of  the  soil  or  of  farm  and  fertilizing  pro¬ 
ducts. 

Although  an  old  man  I  have  changed 
my  skies  and  am  out  here  to  “grow  up 
with  the  State.”  The  strawberry  situa¬ 
tion  is  different  from  ours  in  the  East, 
but  Eastern  methods  are  needed,  and  I 
hope  to  get  the  Panama  prizes,  as  I  did 
those  of  Jamestown  and  St.  Louis.  The 
destruction  of  grapes  by  birds  is  great. 
/The  queer  part  of  it  is  that  no  bagging 
is  done  anywhere  as  far  as  I  can  see. 
Ignorant  folk  blame  the  bees,  hornets  and 
wasps,  but  none  of  these  have  ever  hurt 
a  grape  since  the  world  began— unless  the 
way  had  been  blazed  by  rot,  cracks,  or 
gashes  made  by  birds.  All  bunches  hang¬ 
ing  free  below  and  no  perches  upon  which 
the  birds  can  alight  and  pick  them  are 
perfect,  while  those  surrounded  by  leaf 
stems  and  twigs  are  riddled. 

ARTHUR  T.  GOLDSBO ROUGH. 

California. 

Those  Abused  Cats. — On  page  1073 
a  man  tells  that  he  made  his  cats  good 
hunters  by  keeping  them  out  of  the  house 
and  not  feeding  them.  No  doubt  he 
thinks  so,  but  cats  that  will  endure  such 
treatment  and  not  catch  chickens  are  en-  : 
titled  to  more  nraise  than  their  owner. 
We  have  two  male  cats  over  three  years 
old,  and  10  to  12  pounds  in  weight,  that 
are  fed  fresh  meat,  fish,  new  milk  and 
other  things  they  like,  and  they  will 
finish  eating  and  start  out  hunting  as  a 
man  would  go  to  his  work  from  his  din¬ 
ner.  One  of  them  follows  me  to  all  the 
henhouses  and  chicken  coops  in  the 
morning  to  look  for  mice  and  rats,  and 
keeps  watch  of  all  places  where  such 
creatures  work  or  travel.  The  other 
hunts  in  the  field  and  woods  more,  and 
brings  in  squirrels.  Neither  of  them  will 
touch  chickens  at  home  or  at  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  but  are  ready  to  take  English  spar¬ 
rows  when  they  come  among  the  flock. 
Instead  of  being  kept  out  they  eat  and 
sleep  in  the  house ;  sleep  in  chairs  when 
they  please,  and  are  so  neat  that  they 
leave  no  dust  or  seldom.  A  person  who 
cannot  make  a  companion  of  a  domestic 
animal  and  give  it  fair  treatment  seems 
like  the  class  who  used  to  winter  colts  in 
open  sheds,  lying  on  their  own  filth  all 
Winter  to  “toughen”  them.  We  have 
but  two  in  the  family  beside  the  cats,  and 
they  are  petted  like  children ;  yet  they 
are  cats  and  will  hunt.  o.  u.  LEAVITT. 

New  Hampshire. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — A  dv. 


If  you  want  to  set  a  new  orchard  or  renovate  old  ap¬ 
ple  or  peach  trees  to  last  until  the  new  orchard  is 
ready,  writeT.  H  HARRIS,  908  Main  St.,  Fredericksburo.Va. 


Alfalfa  For  Sale-.turSM.s; 

season’s  crop,  three  cuttings,  neither  sun-burned 
nor  mow-burned,  $22  per  ton  on  board  cars  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  V.  JOHN  McLENNAN  Fayetteville,  New  York 


iy-1  car  each  of  1st  cut- 
'  "  ting  and  2d  cutting. 
11s,  from  high-class,  high- 

DUNLOP,  Fayetteville,  New  York 


GINSENG  SEED  FOR  SALE 

500,000  home  grown  seed  at  $1.00 
per  1,000  in  lots  of  5,000  or  over, 

J.  A.  THOMAS,  -  4  Bellevue  Place,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE-i'oSd  CLoflxi  DANISH  STOCK  BEETS 

$6  per  ton  F.  O.  B.  Auburn.  The  key  to  larse  milk  production. 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery.  T.  E.  Barlow,  Mpr.,  Auburn,  N,  Y. 

Standard  Apple  Barrels 

Car  lots  or  less.  ROBT.  GILLIES,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


ft  IF  ALFA  Hi 

*  ™  Two  Guernsey  bi 
record  cows.  W.  R08ERT 


TREES  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

Direct  from  our  Nurseries.  Our  immense 
stock  of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
etc.,  enables  ns  to  quote  lowest  prices. 
Write  at  once  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

L'AMOREAUX  NURSERY  CO..  -  Schoharie  N.  Y. 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  has  no  superior.  Buy 
from  the  manulacturors  direct  and  save  money.  A 
gallon  of  Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  makes  16  gal 
Ions  of  spray.  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water. 

Sold  in  bbl.  lots  laO  gallons),  30  cents  per  gallon. 
References— J.  H.  Hale,  the  "Peach  King,"  or  Prof. 
Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  They 
will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  bette’r. 

The  J.T.  Robertson  Co.,  Dept.  R,  Manchester,  Conn. 

San  Josf:  Scale  Killer 


KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most  reliable  rem¬ 
edy  for  scale.  Ready  for  use  by  simply  mix¬ 
ing  with  water.  Also  Lime  sulphur  and 
Spraying  Outfits.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

to  kill 

San  Jose  Scale 

TSK 


Bergenport  Brand  Sulphur 

The  best  sulphur  for  Lime  Sulphur  Solution. 
Combines  easily  and  quickly  with  lime.  Write  to 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  .ft  CO. 
BERGENPORT  SULPHUR  WORKS 
lOO  William  Street,  New  York 


^3 


There  will  NEVER  be  enough  num¬ 
ber  one  apples— ALWAYS  too  many 
cider  apples.  Don’t  waste  your  time 
and  your  trees  growing  inferior  grades. 
Use  “Scalecide”  the  one  sure  spray  for 
San  Jose  scale,  and  produce  number 
one  fruit.  “Scalecide”  is  100%  efficient 
against  scale  and  has  marked  fungi¬ 
cidal  properties.  Used  by  best  orchard- 
ists  the  world  over.  Endorsed  by  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations.  Our  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT  furnishes  everything 
for  the  orchard.  Write  today  to  Dept, 
for  new  booklet—" Pratt's  Hand* 
book  for  Fruit  Growers”  and  "Scale¬ 
cide  the  Tree  Saver.”  Both  free. 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY 
50  Church  Street  New  York  City 


For  Two  New  Yearly  Subscrip¬ 
tions  or  Twenty  10- Week 
Trial  Subscriptions 


Overland 

Nickel 

Silver 

Open- 

Face 

Watch 


Clock  movement.  Low  price,  but  guaran¬ 
teed  timepiece.  Every  watch  is  run  and 
regulated  six  days  at  factory  before  leav¬ 
ing.  Gilt-finished  movement ;  white  dial 
with  Arabic  figures ;  stem  wind  and  set. 


These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  K.  N.-Y.,  but  are  given  to  the  agent 
as  a  reward,  in  place  of  cash,  for  extending  the 
subscription  list  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  "West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


We  grow  our  trees  And  sell  direct  to  the  customer  at  wholesale  P'-Ices  whicl 
are  from  60*  lo  76*  less  than  you  pay  agents  and  dealers.  rwenty-ntMl years  | 
experience  enables  us  to  sell  you  fruit  trees  and  plants  at  loner  prices  than ur 
competitors.  If  you  want  Guaranteed  Quality  flnple.  Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 

Cherrv  Ouince,  or  other  Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees,  vines  or  shrub*  at  lowest 

p,,s*\ble’  prices,  consistent  with  quality,  write  today  lor  our  FREE  wholesale, 

Illustrated  catalogue.  You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  It.  Visit  our  nurseries. 

1L0NEY  BROS  &  WELLS  CO.  144  Main  Street.  Dansville,  N.  Y.  Itansmlle  s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries. 
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VAN  DEMAN’S  NOTES. 

Making  Grape  Cuttings. 

Which  is  the  better  time  for  planting 
grape  cuttings,  in  the  Fall  or  Spring?  I 
was  told  that  cutting  them  this  Fall  and 
planting  in  sand  for  the  Winter,  then 
setting  out  in  the  Spring  would  be  a  good 
way.  Also  tell  me  how  to  plant  them. 

Bernard,  la.  G.  L. 

Grape  cuttings  should  be  taken  from 
the  vines  soon  after  cold  weather  has 
begun,  and  not  before,  which  is  early  in 
December,  unless  there  is  opportunity  to 
store  them  where  there  will  be  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  about  35  deg.  Fhr.  or  just  above 
freezing.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  the 
starchy  matter  in  the  young  wood  must  be 
and  is  turned  into  sugar  by  the  vital 
action  at  a  rather  low  temperature,  or 
the  cuttings  will  not  root  readily.  Bury¬ 
ing  them  in  the  ground  and  covering 
lightly  with  straw  or  some  such  material 
will  afford  about  the  right  temperature 
until  Spring,  which  is  the  right  time  to 
plant  them  out  in  nursery  rows.  They 
should  be  cut  before  burying  into  sec¬ 
tions  about  eight  or  10  inches  long,  mak¬ 
ing  them  so  that  a  bud  is  very  near  the 
butt  end  of  each  one  and  a  bud  about  an 
inch  below  the  top  end.  They  may  then 
be  put  in  bundles  of  about  50,  using 
tarred  twine  that  will  not  rot,  and  plain¬ 
ly  and  securely  labeled  with  the  name  of 
each  variety.  The  soil  in  which  to  plant 
them  should  be  rich  and  well  prepared. 
Set  the  cuttings  nearly  to  their  tops  at  a 
slant  of  about  45  degrees  from  perpen¬ 
dicular  and  cultivate  well  all  Summer. 

The  Duchess  Grape. 

Will  you  tell  me  something  about  the 
Duchess  grape?  The  wineries  in  this 
section  are  willing  to  pay  good  prices  for 
the  fruit,  but  no  one  seems  to  know  much 
about  the  vine.  j.  w. 

Hammond,  N.  Y. 

The  Duchess  grape  is  one  of  the  Cay- 
wood  seedlings  that  had  its  origin  in  the 
Hudson  Valley.  It  is  a  very  well-flavored 
grape  and  has  large  bunches,  but  the  vine 
is  not  as  vigorous  and  productive  as  it 
ought  to  be  for  commercial  growing. 

1  he  vines  are  not  grown  by  the  nurseries 
in  any  great  quantities,  if  at  all.  The 
best  way  to  learn  quickly  of  the  behavior 
of  the  vine  in  New  York  is  to  write  to 
the  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  asking 
about  this  matter,  and  any  other  points 
that  might  be  desirable  to  know  about. 

Diploma  Currants ;  Sweet  Clover. 

1.  Can  you  give  me  any  facts  relating  to 
the  Diploma  currant?  I  understand  it 
is  most  productive  of  large  red  currants, 
and  a  rapid  grower.  If  it  is  of  good 
commercial  value  I  would  set  400  to  500 
this  Fall,  but  first  would  like  to  learn 
more  about  it.  I  have  now  Wilder  and 
lay’s  Prolific.  2.  I  would  also  like  to 
have  your  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
Melilotus,  Sweet  clovex*.  w.  F. 

Halifax,  Mass. 

1.  The  Diploma  currant  is  one  of  the 
very  best  varieties  that  has  ever  been 
known.  It  was  originated  by  Jacob 
Moore  of  New  York,  who  was  a  most 
studious,  careful  and  patient  plant  breed¬ 
er.  Among  the  many  valuable  things  he 
originated  were  several  currants,  and  the 
Diploma  is  the  best  of  them  all.  Mr. 

<  has.  A.  Green  paid  him  a  fair  price  for 
the  entire  stock  of  it,  and  sent  it  out  to 
the  public.  It  was  named  Diploma  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  it  was  awarded  a 
diploma  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
in  1001,  where  I  did  the  judging,  and 
only  made  the  award  after  several  ship¬ 
ments  of  the  fruit,  much  of  it  being  on 
the  branches,  which  showed  how  the 
bushes  bore.  I  have  since  then  seen  them 
growing  and  bearing  in  several  places  and 
have  been  so  well  pleased  with  the  var- 
h'D  that  I  have  repeatedly  advised  grow¬ 
ers  to  plant  it  commercially.  The  bunch¬ 
es  are  fully  as  large  as  those  of  the  Fay 
and  the  berries  likewise.  The  bush  is  a 
'cry  strong  grower,  a  prolific  bearer  and 
stands  up  well,  which  we  all  know  is  not 
tuie  of  the  Fay.  Perfection  is  another 
variety  of  different  origin  that  seems  to 
be  almost  a  perfect  duplicate  of  Diploma. 

-•  Melilotus  or  Sweet  clover  is  a  very 
valuable  plant  for  farm  use.  There  are 
two  species  of  it,  one  of  them  M.  alba,  has 
"  dte  flowers  and  is  biennial  and  after 
blooming  and  bearing  seed  the  second 
.'  ar  dies;  while  M.  officinalis  has  yel- 
ou  *'0"crs  and  is  annual,  blooming  and 
■'  "h  ^he  fivst  year.  Both  these  species 
,li'  (°nsidered  roadside  weeds  in  many 
Paces  because  they  grow  up  in  waste 
P  11  '  s,  such  as  vacant  city  and  town  lots, 
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old  fields,  along  railroad  cuts  and  em¬ 
bankments  and  sometimes  in.  the  most 
barren  places  to  be  found,  except  as  these 
plants  cover  them.  They  do  not  grow 
well  in  ordinary  cultivated  fields  because 
of  the  lack  of  the  needed  soil  bacteria  to 
invigorate  the  roots.  After  a  year  or  two 
of  growth  these  bacteria  multiply  and  the 
clover  flourishes  wonderfully.  Limy  soil 
is  best  for  this  crop  and  it  is  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  apply  lime  to  the  soil.  Once 
started  well  it  will  keep  on  reseeding  it¬ 
self  indefinitely.  The  stock  may  have  to 
learn  to  like  the  taste  of  the  green  or 
cured  forage,  but  in  time  it  will  be  eaten 
readily.  Bees  make  quantities  of  honey 
from  the  flowers.  The  decayed  roots  in 
the  soil  enrich  it  wonderfully.  They  also 
prepare  the  soil  for  Alfalfa  by  inoculat¬ 
ing  it  with  the  species  of  bacteria  needed 
by  that  crop.  By  all  means  sow  some  of 
both  species  of  Melilotus. 

Propagating  Red  Raspberries. 

Can  red  raspberries  be  successfully 
propagated  from  root  cuttings  on  a  large 
scale?  What  is  the  smallest  sized  root 
that  would  be  practical  to  use?  Should 
roots  be  dug  in  Fall  or  Spring? 

Adams  Basin,  N.  Y.  h.  l.  t. 

Red  raspberries  naturally  propagate  by 
sprouting  up  from  the  roots  and  not  from 
the  tips  as  the  blackcaps  do.  They  usu¬ 
ally  make  many  young  plants  in  this  way, 
and  these  are  taken  up  and  transplanted 
wherever  needed.  But  many  more  young 
plants  can  be  made  by  digging  up  the 
roots,  cutting  them  in  pieces  three  or 
four  inches  long  and  planting  them  in 
mellow  soil  just  as  one  would  do  with 
potatoes  or  seeds.  If  not  planted  very 
deep,  about  two  inches  being  about  right, 
they  will  send  up  sprouts  if  the  soil  is 
kept  mellow.  The  roots  should  be  taken 
up  in  the  Fall,  preferably  cut  into  short 
pieces,  tied  in  small  bundles  and  buried 
in  damp  soil  until  Spring,  when  they  are 
ready  to  plant  on  the  approach  of  warm 
weather.  They  will  strike  out  new  roots 
and  prepare  to  make  adventitious  buds 
before  Spring  has  advanced  very  far  if 
well  treated.  It  will  do  to  try  this  plan 
in  the  Spring  if  the  season  is  normal, 
dropping  the  pieces  about  six  inches  apart 
in  nursery  rows.  The  next  Fall  or 
Spring  the  plants  would  be  ready  for 
permanent  planting.  No  very  small 
roots  should  be  used,  for  they  would  not 
be  likely  to  grow.  h.  e.  van  deaian. 


Indian  Mallow — A  Fibre  Plant. 

To-day,  while  pulling  some  tangled  cane 
out  of  the  mower,  I  stripped  the  enclosed 
fibre  from  a  common  plant  that  grows 
here,  and  was  very  much  astonished  at 
its  strength.  Immediately  the  thought 
struck  me  “Wonder  if  that  stuff  is  strong 
enough  for  binder  twine.”  I  know  that 
it  is  stronger  than  some  wrapping  twine. 
Ihe  sample  has  not  been  treated  in  any 
way.  I  would  like  your  opinion  of  it. 
It  can  be  easily  raised  here.  This  fibre 
is  the  bark  of  the  plant,  and  is  easily 
separated  from  the  heart.  If  commer¬ 
cially  valuable  it  might  be  possible  to 
develop  a  new  crop  for  the  American 
farmer.  Who  knows?  j.  h  t 

Nebraska. 


It  is  impossible  to  identify  the  fibre 
with  certainty  from  the  sample  received, 
but  it  has  very  much  the  appearance  of 
that  from  the  Indian  mallow,  Abutilon 
theophrasti.  This  plant  is  known  as 
ching  ma  in  northern  China,  where  it 
produces  the  fibre  called  China  jute,  or 
generally  known  in  the  market  quotations 
by  the  name  Tientsin,  because  it  is  large¬ 
ly  exported  from  the  port  of  Tientsin, 
China.  ‘The  Indian  mallow,  also  called 
velvet  leaf  and  butter  print,  is  an  intro¬ 
duced  weed  in  this  country,  and  it  grows 
abundantly  in  sandy  and  loamy  soils  from 
Virginia  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  A 
few  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize 
it  for  the  production  of  fibre  in  the 
United  States,  but  thus  far  no  method 
has  been  found  for  preparing  the  fibre  at 
a  cost  which  will  permit  it  to  compete 
with  that  imported  from  China.  It  is 
imported  in  rather  small  quantities,  be¬ 
ing  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of 
rugs  in  Philadelphia. 

The  fibre  is  a  little  stronger  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  durable  than  jute  from  India, 
but  it  is  much  weaker  and  very  much 
less  durable  tham  hemp  or  flax.  It  would 
cost  fully  as  much  to  produce  it  in  any 
region  in  this  country  as  it  would  to 
produce  hemp,  and  the  fibre  ready  for 
market  would  be  worth  only  about  three 
to  four  cents  per  pound,  as  compared 
with  hemp  worth  from  five  to  seven 
cents  per  pound.  lystek  h.  dewey. 
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You  simply  cannot  afford  to  let 
those  trees  stand  on  your  wood 
lot.  Think  of  the  crops  that  land 
would  yield,  if  cleared.  c,,  And 
think  of  the  money  in  the  trees. 
Every  16-foot  log  averaging  14 
inches  makes  100  feet  of  lumber. 
Ten  of  them  make  1000  feet, 
worth  up  to  $40  per  thousand. 
Now,  size  up  your  trees  and 
count  the  dollars  in  them. 

And  look  at  your  neighbors* 
trees  —  money  in  them  for  you, 
too,  sawing  them  into  lumber  on 
shares  or  by  the  1000.  There’s  al¬ 
ways  a  market  for  lumber,  and 
prices  are  higher  now  than  ever 
before.  Hundreds  of  farmers  are 
doing  a  paying  lumbering  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  fall  and  winter.  You 
can  do  the  same,  for  there  are 
wood  lots  around  you  if  you 
haven’t  one  yourself. 

All  you  need  to  buy  Is  an 
“American”  Portable  Saw  Mill, 
for  you  have  the  team  and  wagon 
and  probably  the  engine.  A  6 
H  .P.  steam  or  8  H.  P.  gas  engine 
with  an  “American”  Mill  will 


saw  up  to  2500  feet  of  lumber  per 
day;  10H.P.  steam  or  12  H.P.  gas 
will  saw  up  to  5000  feet.  You  can 
run  the  outfit  yourself,  with  the 
boys  or  your  man  to  help  you. 

Our  wide  knowledge  will  help 
you  start  in  farm  lumbering.  It  is 
all  in  our  book,  “  Making  Money 
Off  the  Wood  Lot,”  and  in  / 
our  New  Catalog  just  off  the 
press.  We  want  you  to  /'  ^ 
have  them  both.  Tear 
out  the  coupon  now, 
while  interested.  ^  a.  J? 
Fill  in  and  mail  «$►* 
it  to  our 
nearest  *  ' 
office. 


American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Company 

Makers  of 

Standard  Saw  Mills  of  any  size  or  capacity 

129  Hop©  St,,  H&ckettstown,  New  Jersey  ^ 

1383  Terminal  Building,  New  York 
Chicago  Seattle  Savannah  New  Orleans 


Sandwich  (orfve)  Hay  Press 

Supplies  Its  Own  Power 


.  T°?  co*?  make  $200  to  $300  clear  profit  monthly!  Farmers  pay  liberally  to  have  their 

of  a  ^hedt^^SO,l1  S,teeI>  V*  to™a«e  Sandwich  that  doesn’fb^k  down  Tn  themlddle 
?,ut  glean,  slick,  s«lid  bales,  rain  or  shine,  one  and  two  a  minute, 

Xes.  the  safest,  surest,  biggest 


It  has  hopper  cooled  Gas  Engine  mounted  on  same 
truck,  4,  b,  8  or  10-horse  power— gear  driven  magneto 
—the  most  complete  outfit  in  existence.  The  Sand- 
wlch  beats  all  ordinary  presses  2  to  S  tons  daily  i 

PVOrU  mnrL'irwv  foot  J 


every  working  test. 

25  tons  are  Its  every 
day  job— often  30to40. 

Full  power  delivered  to 
Press  by  heavy  steel 
roller  chain.  It  does 
away  with  slipping, 
stretching  belts.  Simple 
time-tried  self-feeder  — 
with  big  feed  opening. 


Coupled 
up  Short 


Simple 
and  Safe 


saiest,  surest,  Diggesc  money  maker 
m  the  business!  THIS  FREE  BOOK, 
Tons  Tell,”  the  surprising  story  of  tremendous 
jjronts  scores  are  making  with  the  Sandwich.  Write 
Best  for  us  today  for  your  copy  by 
\V  indrow  Baling  return  mail.  Ask  for  our 
—  special  terms  that  let  you 
start  with  little  money 
and  pay  from  your 
profits.  Address: 
SANDWICH  MFG.  CO. 
rw&  pssa  125  A  St.  Sandwich,  III. 
2*6  to  3*6  tons  B«  12S.  Council  Bluffs,  Is. 

per  hour  V/  'SJ.  9  Kinsu  City.  Mo. 


THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


mM 
Kii? 


Armed  with  “Nature’s  everlasting  waterproofer” 
Genasco  is  ready  to  combat  rain,  snow,  hail,  wind, 
sun,  heat,  cold,  and  fire  and  to  defend  your  roof  with 
its  resisting,  lasting  life,  and  keep  it  weather-tight. 

Genasco  smooth-surface  roofing  is  supplied  with 
patented  Kant-leak  Ivleets,  which  make  seams 
waterproof  without  cement,  and  prevent  nail  leaks, 
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Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Guaranteed.  Smooth  or  mineral  sur¬ 
face.  \\  rite  us  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  in  the  world 
of  asphalt  and  ready  roofing 

Philadelphia 

New  York  Chicago 

San  Francisco 
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WESTERN  BEET  SUGAR  MAKING. 

When  the  South  Dakota  people  started 
to  investigate  sugar  making  they  could 
not  even  buy  seeds  of  sugar  beets.  What 
they  did  buy  turned  out  to  be  mangels 
with  only  about  six  per  cent  of  sugar. 
By  patient  selection  and  breeding  they 
have  now  developed  seed  which  gives  uni¬ 
form  beets  showing  19  per  cent  of  sugar. 
They  have  even  found  beets  which  yield 
25  per  cent  of  sugar,  and  these  will  be 
used  for  future  breeding.  In  spite  of  the 
general  fear  that  free  sugar  will  kill  the 
industry  the  South  Dakota  people  are 
hopeful.  In  Bulletin  142  the  following 
statement  is  made  regarding  one  variety 
of  sugar  beet  which  gave  nearly  21  per 
cent  of  sugar : 

It  gave  in  round  numbers  8,500  pounds 
of  sugar  per  acre.  To  grow  as  many 
pounds  of  wheat  per  acre  it  would  re¬ 
quire  140  bushels.  To  grow  the  same 
number  of  pounds  of  oats  per  acre  would 
make  it  necessary  to  grow  260  bushels 
per  acre.  The  utter  hopelessness  of  any 
such  undertaking  is  so  striking  that  it 
needs  no  comment.  In  fact  it  would  re¬ 
quire  ten  acres  in  either  oats  or  wheat 
to  yield  as  much  grain  pound  for  pound 
as  the  sugar  yield.  Then  again  let  us 
take  the  cash  value  of  the  recoverable 
sugar  per  acre  neglecting  the  by-products 
of  manufacture,  pulp,  alcohol,  etc.  Sugar 
at  wholesale  is  now  $5.40  per  hundred. 
Consequently  the  manuractured  products 
from  the  sugar  grown  on  one  acre  would 
be  around  $400.  To  raise  that  value  in 
wheat  even  at  $1  per  bushel  would  re¬ 
quire  400  bushels  and  to  grow  that  much 
at  the  average  yield  of  15  bushels  per 
acre  would  require  26  acres  of  land,  while 
to  grow  the  same  value  in  oats  at  25 
cents  per  bushel  would  take,  at  80  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  52  acres  of  land.  Moreover, 
sugar  comes  from  the  air.  It  does  not 
deplete  the  soil  as  grain  raising  does. 

Prof.  Shepard,  who  writes  Bulletin 
142,  says  that  no  ordinary  crop  raised 
on  a  Dakota  farm  will  give  such  a  ton¬ 
nage  as  sugar  beets.  For  example,  he 
gives  the  figures  regarding  one  quite  fa¬ 
mous  variety  of  sugar  beet.  This  variety 
gave  in  1912  about  21  per  cent  of  sugar, 
and  a  total  yield  of  over  45,000  pounds 
per  acre,  which  meant  about  S5.000 
pounds  of  sugar.  In  South  Dakota  the 
cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  sugar  beets 
is  figured  at  about  $26.  In  a  recent  re¬ 
port  from  Germany,  the  United  States 
Consul  Poole,  of  Berlin,  gives  figures 
showing  the  cost  of  sugar  beet  growing 
in  that  country.  On  11  farms  the  lowest 
total  cost  per  acre  was  $41.1S,  the  high¬ 
est  cost  $75.55.  The  heaviest  cost  was 
for  fertilizer,  which  ran  all  the  way  from 
$10.85  to  $29.94  per  acre.  This  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  on  land  long  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  heavy  fertilizing  was  required,  while 
on  the  newer  land  of  South  Dakota,  the 
beets  can  be  grown  for  a  number  of 
years  yet  in  the  natural  soil. 

Taking  the  figures  from  97  German 
farms,  the  lowest  cost  per  acre  was 
$31.90,  the  highest  $77.61.  The  prices 
realized  ran  from  $3.79  to  $5.47  per  ton 
of  the  beets.  The  lowest  yield  was  7.4 
tons,  the  highest  18.4 ;  and  it  was  claimed 
that  80  out  of  the  97  farms  recorded  sold 
beets  at  an  actual  loss.  These  figures 
put  a  different  face  upon  the  subject.  It 
is  quite  IlKely  that  localities  may  be 
found  in  Western  States,  where  the  soil 
and  climate  are  exactly  suited  to  the 
production  of  sugar  beets,  and  with  care¬ 
ful  breeding  of  improved  strains,  and 
business-like  methods  in  growing  and 
manufacturing,  sugar  making  may  yet 
compete  in  profit  with  the  European  in¬ 
dustry. 


GLADIOLUS  NOTES. 

It  is  now  time  to  dig  Gladiolus  bulbs. 
Choose  a  dry,  sunny  and  windy  day  if 
possible,  and  do  the  digging  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Cut  off  the  tops  about  one  inch 
from  the  bulb,  not  over  two  hours  after 
digging,  as  the  stems  keep  on  drawing 
food  and  moisture  from  the  bulbs,  which 
they  should  not  do.  A  fine  way  to  keep 
the  ripened  bulbs  over  Winter  is  in  shal¬ 
low  boxes,  say  two  inches  deep.  Fill 
the  boxes  level  full  of  bulbs  and  place 
box  on  cellar  floor.  Under  each  corner 
of  the  box  put  a  small  block  so  that  there 
'will  not  be  immediate  contact  with  the 
cellar  bottom.  Look  at  the  bulbs  at  least 
once  a  month  and  see  that  they  are  not 
rotting  or  molding.  If  you  do  find  these 
conditions,  dry  them  out  at  once  in  a 
light  airy  room  and  remove  all  infected 
bulbs.  Air  the  cellar  thoroughly  before 
putting  the  bulbs  back,  and  try  to  keep 
the  cellar  in  a  drier  condition. 

Most  people  grow  Gladioli  in  mixtures 
of  all  colors.  Do  not  rely  on  division  of 
the  Lulbs  for  keeping  up  your  stock. 
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This  will  work  all  right  for  a  few  years, 
when  your  flowers  will  commence  to  be 
smaller,  the  wind  will  break  the  stems 
easily  and  there  will  be  little  or 
no  indication  of  vigor.  Then  it  is  time 
to  throw  the  whole  lot  in  the  compost 
heap  and  start  over.  For  the  private 
grower  the  old  bulbs  should  be  thrown 
out  every  few  years,  and  new  ones  grown 
from  bulblets  should  replace  them.  These 
bulblets  you  will  find  at  digging  time, 
clinging  in  and  around  the  old  rotted 
root,  sometimes  as  many  as  a  hundred 
on  one  bulb.  Rub  these  off  and  save  in 
paper  sacks  through  the  Winter.  In 
Spring  soak  the  bulblets  24  hours  in  tepid 
water  and  sow  one  inch  deep  in  rows. 
They  may  be  planted  very  thick,  but  be 
sure  to  keep  the  weeds  out,  or  they  will 
be  very  difficult  to  dig  in  the  Fall.  By 
keeping  a  small  quantity  of  these  little 
bulblets  coming  on  each  year — they  do 
not  bloom  till  the  second  year — your 
stock  will  not  run  out,  as  is  the  case 
when  division  of  the  bulb  is  relied  on  for 
the  increase  or  keeping  up  an  even 
quantity. 

You  who  are  already  following  the  plan 
of  growing  the  bulblets  have  doubtless 
noticed  your  mixture  gradually  getting 
stronger  in  the  bright  red  shades,  and 
most  people  attribute  this  to  a  running 
out  of  the  strain  and  a  reversion  to  the 
original  types  (our  present  day  Gladioli 
being  a  product  of  the  hybridizer’s  art). 
This  is  not  the  case,  however,  but  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  red  varieties  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  bulblets  much  faster 
than  the  whites,  pinks  and  yellow,  and 
consequently  the  reds  must  increase  their 
proportion  on  the  mixture.  This  can  only 
be  avoided  by  buying  new  bulbs  from 
time  to  time  of  other  than  the  bright  reds, 
or  by  marking  at  flowering  time  the  red 
ones  and  then  at  digging  time  throwing 
out  most  of  the  red-producing  bulblets. 
The  most  satisfactory  way  of  all  is  to 
find  a  few  varieties  that  you  like,  grow 
each  kind  separate  and  know  just  what 
to  expect  from  year  to  year. 

For  those  who  love  this  flower  try 
next  year  a  few  America,  Mrs.  Frances 
King,  Peace,  Golden  King,  Augusta,  Pan¬ 
ama,  Taconic,  Niagara,  Cracker  Jack, 
Evaline,  Klondyke,  Blue  Jay  and  Brench- 
leyensis.  This  covers  practically  the  en¬ 
tire  range  of  color  from  bright  scarlet  to 
almost  pure  white,  and  in  price  from  10 
cents  to  50  cents  a  bulb.  There  is  an 
absolutely  pure  white,  even  to  the  an¬ 
thers,  called  Rochester  White,  but  the 
price  of  one  dollar  per  bulb  is  prohibitive 
to  most  of  us.  The  flowers  of  the  above 
are  large  except  Augusta  and  Brench- 
leyensis,  but  as  these  have  from  seven  to 
ten  open  at  once  they  are  just  as  at¬ 
tractive.  p.  L.  w. 


Catching  Swordfish. 

Perhaps  few  of  our  readers  will  ever 
see  a  swordfish,  or  even  eat  a  piece  of 
one — though  we  would  like  them  to  have 
that  pleasure.  At  any  rate  most  of  us 
are  interested  in  records.  We  have  told 
various  champion  performances — here  is 
another  from  U.  S.  Consul  Young  of 
Halifax,  N.  S.  The  swordfish  sometimes 
runs  to  500  pounds  in  weight.  The  fish 
usually  swim  in  “schools”  of  about  12 — 
spend  the  Summer  in  the  North  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  Winter : 

“You  might  say  every  boat  that  has  a 
gasoline  engine  in  her  is  chasing  them, 
and  their  number  may  run  into  the  thou¬ 
sands,  for,  aside  from  the  fascination  of 
the  work,  the  cost  of  outfitting  amounts 
to  but  a  few  dollars.  *  *  *  All  that 

is  needed  is  to  have  a  pulpit  or  wooden 
runway  built  out  on  the  bowsprit  to 
stand  on ;  a  shaft  and  a  few  kegs  and 
darts  to  complete  the  gear.  Sailing  out 
five  miles  or  so  offshore  the  masthead 
lookout  sights  the  fish  as  they  lay  near 
the  surface  sun-basking  with  their  tell¬ 
tale  dorsal  fins  sticking  out  of  the  water. 
The  vessel  sneaks  alongside  and  away 
goes  the  harpoon.  The  tiny  dart  flies  off 
the  shaft,  which  is  retained  by  the 
holder,  and  as  it  sinks  into  the  side  of 
the  swordfish  a  long  line  and  keg  buoy 
attached  is  thrown  overboard  after  it, 
thus  the  fish  makes  off  at  terrific  speed 
to  tire  himself  out.  *  *  *  When 

completely  fagged  in  a  distance  of  about 
two  or  three  miles  the  fish  stays  an¬ 
chored  by  the  keg.  *  *  *  This  is 

watched  by  the  masthead  lookout  and 
acts  as  a  finder.” 


CROPS. 

Oct.  20.  It  rained  all  day  yesterday, 
which  is  very .  nice  for  grass  and  wheat. 
Some  wheat  is  up,  looking  quite  green. 
Corn  all  cut  and  husking  commenced,  not 
turning  out  as  well  as  expected  ;  silos  all 
filled.  Apples  very  scarce  and  hard  to 
get,  selling  at  $1  per  bushel.  Potatoes  a 
very  short  crop,  will  have  to  be  shipped 


in ;  not  much  live  stock  changing  hands 
at  present.  This  is  a  fine  fruit,  stock 
and  farming  country,  but  markets  for 
produce  are  a  little  unhandy.  We  are 
needing  an  electric  line  badly.  Good 
farms  can  be  bought  at  reasonable  prices. 
Wheat,  90 ;  corn,  new,  75 ;  butter,  22 ; 
eggs.  27 ;  chickens,  13.  W.  B.  H. 

Chesterhill,  O. 


In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  will  give  you 
facts  as  they  are  at  this  time  in  our  mar¬ 
ket  : 


Dealers  Pay  Retail 

Corn . 

$1.00 

$1.10 

Oats  . 

.45 

.55 

Wheat  . 

1.00 

Potatoes  . 

1.00 

Butter  . 

.28 

Eggs  . 

.26 

.28 

Chickens  . 

.12 

.14 

Ducks . 

.12 

Hogs  . 

.09 

Dressed  ........ 

.13 

1.000  Steers . 

7  y2 

scarce 

Heifers  and  good 

Bulls  6 14  to 

7  scarce. 

Sheep . 

$2.00  to  $3.50 

per  head 

Tomatoes,  50  cents  bu. ;  apples,  scarce, 
$1.25 ;  retail,  $1 .50  to  $2.50 ;  peaches, 
very  scarce,  retail  $1.50;  pears,  $2.00; 
quinces,  retail  $3  a  bushel ;  milk,  17*4 
cents  per  gal,  netting  15*4  cents  deduct¬ 
ing  freight;  cream,  Elgin  prices,  31  cents 
per  pound ;  calves  and  stock  cattle  scarce 
and  high,  none  for  sale;  hay,  not  much 
for  sale,  $14 ;  straw,  $6  to  $7.  We  had  a 
terrible  drought,  with  a  frost  in  June.  I 
have  no  apples ;  no  peaches  or  pears ; 
not  much  hay ;  oats,  half  crop.  Early 
frost  caught  most  of  the  corn.  Potato 
crop :  Many  farmers  will  not  get  their 
seed  back.  Mine  is  about  half  crop  ;  will 
have  $2  per  bushel  or  more.  I  have  not 
sold  any  for  less  than  $1,  but  living  near 
retail  market  I  job  them  out  in  five  to  25 
bushel  lots.  The  frost  in  June  killed  all 
the  fruit  except  on  high  ground,  which 
has  some  apples.  I  raise  early  tomatoes, 
which  I  sold  to  dealers  at  from  five  to 
eight  cents  per  pound.  Everything  is 
scarce  and  high  except  wheat  and  wool. 
Wool  sold  for  22  and  23  cents,  and  I 
think  I  shall  have  about  as  much  as  if 
crops  had  been  abundant  as  high  prices 
make  up  for  it.  B.  A.  B. 

Harrison  Co.,  O. 


To  Relieve  Rheumatism 


the  body -waste  producing  uric 
acid  must  be  gradually  ar¬ 
rested  and  the  blood  purified. 

Correct  diet  is  essential.  Ab¬ 
stain  from  tea  and  anything  con¬ 
taining  alcohol;  eat  meat  only  once 
a  day  and  take  SCOTT’S  EMULSION 
which  makes  new  blood  free 
from  the  poisonous  products 
which  irritate  the  joints  and 
muscles.  Its  wonderful  powers 
relieve  the  enlarged,  stiffened 
joints;  and  replace  body- 
weakness  with  sound  body- 
strength  by  its  concen¬ 
trated  nourishing 
properties. 

Physicians  everywhere 
prescribe 

SCOTT’S  EMULSION 

for  Rheumatism. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfiold,  N.  J 
12-159 


NEW  VIM  ENGINE 


No  valves,  cams,  gears  or  complicated  parts.  1 
Has  sennit  i vo  governor,  silent  muff¬ 
ler,  hopper  cooled  cylinder,  auto¬ 
matic  lubrication,  nothing  to  get 
out  of  order.  Kuns  washing  nia- 
churns,  separators,  spray 
pumps,  pump  jacks,  light  farm 
and  shop  machinery,  etc.  15  days’  trial.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Writ©  Today  Catalog*  Agents  and  Job¬ 
bers  wanted.  The  Vim  Motor  Co,,  l^ept.  G,  Sandusky,  0. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page.  :::::: 


Don’t  Guess — Wei^h  It 


Grain  and  Stock  are  too  high  in  price  to  be 
“guessed  off.”  Whether  you  are  buying  or 
selling  you  can’t  lose  if  you  weigh  it  on  a 

“McDonald  Pitless”  Scale 

So  accurate  they  are  used  for  weighing 
U.  S.  Mails— accuracy  guaranteed  for  10  years. 

Never  freeze— the  Patented  Bearings  are 
protected  from  snow,  ice  and  dirt  —  cannot 
freeze.  Require  no  pit — are  easy  to  erect. 

We  can  save  you  money. 

Write  today  for  Circular  and  Handsome 
Wall  Hanger  in  5  colors — it’s  FREE. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  119  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 
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SURE 
Power 

Leffel  Steam  Power 
never  balks  1  Its  re¬ 
liability  is  marvel¬ 
ous  1  Simple  as  an 
anvil  and  as  dv. ra hie . 

Burns  any  old  rubbish 
for  fuel.  Gives  sicain 
and  hot  water  for 
scalding  and  all  other  purposes. 
Has  hundreds  of  uses— many 
impossible  with  gasoline  outfits. 


Leffel  Steam  Engines 

do  more  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other  engine  built. 
Let  us  prove  it.  You’ll  be  interested  in  our  book  ol 
tacts  and  figures. 

nr  j,  |  Send  in  your  name  on  a  postal.  Don’t 
* '  rue.  buy  a  power  outfit  ot  any  kind  till  you 
hear  from  us.  Address 

James  Leffel  &  Company 
287,  Springfield, 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 


Saddles.  .$3.00  up 

Bridles . OO  “ 

Team  Harness.... 21.85  44 

Leggins,  Pair . 18  44 

Tents .  3.85  44 

Colts  Cal.  45,  Revolvers. . 


New  Uniforms  .  .$1.50  up 
Army  Revolvers.  1.65  44 
“  Rptg.  Rifles  ..  1.48  44 

“  Swords . 35  44 

“  7  Shot  Carbines  2.95  44 
$7.50  up..  Cartridges  leea. 


Sp’field  Mauser  Sp’t’g  Ritle  11.85  Cartridges  2c  ea. 
Army  Breech  Loading  Rifle  .98c.  Cartridges  2c ea. 

42)  Largo  i-nge  CYCLOPEDIA  CATALOGUE.  Over  5.000  Illus¬ 
tration*.  BEST  BOOK  PUBLISHED  ON  WAR  WEAPONS  mail*! 

25e  stamp*. 

Frauds  Bannerman.  501  Broadway,  New  York  City 


HUNTERS  TRAPPERS 

If  you  want  an  ideal  lamp  for  night  fishing,  trap¬ 
ping,  hunting  or  for  work  about  farm  or  machin¬ 
ery,  send  to-day  tor  a 

Baldwin  Lamp 

Projects  a  1 1  candle  power  light  150  feet. 
Burns  Acetylene  Gas.  W  eight  6  oz. 
Height 'SYi  in.  Can  be  carried  m  hand 
or  worn  on  cap  or  belt,  leaving  both 
hands  tree.  No  oil,  soot  or  glass.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe  and  simple.  Fifty  hours 
brmht  light  costs  25c.  Useful  as  well 
during  Automobile  re  pain  ug.  Catalogue 
free  and  instructive  booklet,  ‘‘Knots and 
How  to  Tie  Them”  mailed  on  request. 

At  all  dealers  or  by  JOHN  SIMMONS  CO. 
mail  prepaid -$1.00 148  LeonardSt.  NewYorkClty 


TeJJ  Tomorrow’s 

White’s  Weather  \\T  .1 

Prophet  forecasts  Yf  P  JJT  fl  PT" 
the  weather  8  to  "  calIlcl 
24  hours  in  advance.  Not  a  toy  bat 
a  scientifically  constructed  instru¬ 
ment,  working  automatically,  and 
made  doubly  interesting  by  the 
little  figures  of  the  German  peasant 
and  his  good  Frau  who  come  in  and 
out  to  tell  you  what  the  weather  will 
be.  Handsome,  ornamental, 
reliablcand  everlasting.  Size  by  7L 
inches.  Fully  guaranteed.  Ideal  as 
gifts.  Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  for 

David  White,  Uept.  12.  419  E. Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wit 


Special 
Price  to 
Agents 


:r  win 

$1 


Use  NATCO  Tile— -They  Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of  best 
Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  ’em  up  to  be 
replaced. every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload  lots. 
Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISHABLE 
SILO,  Building  Blocks  and  Sewer  Pipe. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY.  Fulton  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Tltanm 

Repeating  Etfle 

Shoots  all  .22  short,  .22  long  and 
22  long-rifle  cartridges;  ex¬ 
cellent  for  rabbits,  squir¬ 
rels,  hawks,  crows,  foxes 
and  all  small  game 
and  target  work 
uptc>200  yards. 


Here’s  the  best-made 
.22  rifle  in  the  world! 


It’s  a  take-down,  convenient  to  carry  and  clean.  The  tool  steel  . 
working  parts  cannot  wear  out.  Its  Ivory  Bead  and  Rocky  Mountain 
sights  are  the  best  set  ever  furnished  on  any  .22.  lias  lever  action — like  a  big 
game  rifle;  has  solid  top  and  side  ejection  for  safety  and  rapid  accurate  firing. 
Beautiful  case-hardened  finish  and  superb  build  and  balance.  Price,  round  barrel, 
$14.50;  octagon,  $10.00.  tj  Model  1S92,  similar,  but 

Learn  more  about  all  Marlin  repeater*.  Send  3 
Flumps  postage  for  the  128-page  Marlin  catalog. 


jwn,  prices,  5.12.J0  up. 
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CROPS 

A  change  has  come  in  the  outlook  in 
Nebraska.  About  Sept.  20  a  good  steady 
rain  of  3%  inches  came.  On  account  of 
the  ground  being  very  hard  and  dry,  but 
little  plowing  for  wheat  had  been  done. 
Immediately  the  plows  were  started,  and 
at  this  writing,  Oct.  11,  are  still  running. 
A  large  acreage  of  wheat  will  be  planted, 
probably  the  largest  ever  known,  and:  in 
a  variety  of  ways;  working  up  the  dry 
plowing  with  disk  and  harrow ;  disking 
the  unplowed  stubble ;  plowing  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  way ;  disking  the  corn  stubble  after 
the  fodder  had  been  taken  off,  and  drill¬ 
ing  between  the  corn  rows  with  one-horse 
drill.  The  weather  is  ideal,  warm  and 
fine,  and  the  planted  wheat  comes  up 
quickly.  The  Alfalfa  and  Blue  grass 
fields  started  up  at  once,  and  there  is  an 
abundance  of  Fall  pasture  on  these  fields. 
Timothy  and  clover  appear  to  be  killed  by 
the  terrible  drought  of  12  weeks’  dura¬ 
tion.  Business  is  good,  and  everything 
jogging  along  as  though  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened.  There  will  not  be  the  usual  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle  fed  this  Winter,  because  of 
the  high  price  of  corn.  Cows  .$50  to 
.$75 ;  butcher  stuff  $6  per  hundred ;  yearl¬ 
ings  $30  to  $35  per  head ;  Spring  calves 
$20  to  $25 ;  good  horses  $150  to  $200. 
Corn  80 ;  wheat  75 ;  oats  50 ;  potatoes 
80  to  90 ;  butter  30 ;  eggs  20. 

Fairbury,  Nebr.  H.  H.  R. 

I  give  you  the  current  prices  of  pro¬ 
ducts  fanners  in  this  locality  are  realiz¬ 
ing  at  this  time:  Wheat,  per  100,  $2; 
oats  per  100  $1.50 ;  buckwheat,  per  100 
$1.40 ;  rye  $1.25  per  bushel ;  potatoes  75 
to  $1.10.  Cows  $50  to  $75.  Butter  38 
to  40 ;  eggs  40 ;  apples  $1  per  bushel ;  old 
hens  32,  live;  prime  veals  $12  per  100 
pounds ;  hogs  dressed  11  cents  per  pound. 
There  are  no  garden  crops  to  be  had  at  any 
price.  Hay  $10  to  $12;  straw  $5  to  $6. 
Bonney,  N.  Y.  F.  P.  B. 

Corn,  oats,  wheat,  beef  and  pork  are 
the  leading  products  of  the  farm  in  this 
county,  while  there  is  considerable  dairy¬ 
ing  and  truck  farming  done.  The  drought 
has  been  very  severe  in  this  section.  Oats 
and  wheat  about  half  crop ;  corn  very 
poor,  will  not  make  half  crop.  Corn  is 
selling  in  a  retail  way  at  SO  cents  per 
bushel,  none  for  shipment.  Farmers  are 
forced  to  reduce  their  stock  on  account  of 
shortage  of  pasture  and  feed.  Oats  are 
worth  36,  wheat  80;  none  for  sale,  all 
being  held  to  feed  on  account  of  short 
corn  crop.  Butter  30 ;  eggs  22  ;  beef  and 
pork  retailing  at  18  to  25  cents  per 
pound.  Fat  cattle  are  selling  from  5*4 
to  8  cents;  hogs  from  7  to  S.  Clover 
seed  $6.20  per  bushel  of  60  pounds,  but 
none  being  sold ;  we  shall  probably  use 
all  the  seed  we  have.  Farmers  who*  have 
seed  to  sell  will  not  sell  at  present  prices; 
it  will  take  $10  per  bushel  to  move  the 
seed.  B.  g. 

Canton,  Ill. 

Apples  75  cents  to  $1  per  bushel; 
beans,  $1  per  bushel ;  peaches  and  plums 
over ;  tomatoes  60  cents  per  bushel,  green 
40;  turnips  50;  eggs  36  cents  a  dozen; 
butter  35 ;  milk  six  cents  per  quart. 
Heavy  rains  Oct.  1  and  2  were  of  great 
benefit  to  all  late  crops.  e.  c.  b. 

Athens,  N.  Y. 

Retail  prices  are:  Baled  hay  $14  to 
$16;  straw  $8  to  $10;  potatoes  80  to 
90 ;  butter  30 ;  eggs  28 ;  dressed  chicken 
21  cents  a  pound ;  wheat  $1 ;  potatoes 
about  one-half  crop.  No  fruit  except 
what  is  shipped  in.  Dressed  hogs  sold  to 
butchers  12  cents  a  pound.  M.  D.  h. 
Broekwayville,  Pa. 

No  farm  products  are  sold  by  auction 
here.  About  two-thirds  of  the  products 
are  sold  through  commission  houses  in 
large  cities,  and  the  remainder  is  sold  to 
retail  stores  direct.  There  are  several 
growers’  organizations  in  this  Western 
part  of  the  State,  but  they  are  not  yet 
strong  enough  to  control  any  very  large 
part  of  the  production.  Prices  received 
by  farmers  at  present :  Apples,  50  to 
$1.50  per  bushel  box ;  potatoes  $1  per 
hundred-pound  sack ;  tomatoes,  40  to  60 
per  20-pound  box ;  cabbage,  average  five 
cents  a  head ;  peaches,  50  cents  a  20- 
pound  box ;  pears  75  cents  a  box  of  about 
two-thirds  of  a  bushel ;  cauliflower,  80 
cents  a  dozen ;  carrots  90  cents  hundred- 
pound  sack ;  beets.  85  cents  a  hundred- 
pound  sack;  turnips,  $1  a  hundred- 
pound  sack ;  onions,  $1.30  a  hundred- 
pound  sack ;  horseradish,  seven  cents  a 
pound ;  lettuce,  20  cents  a  dozen ;  string 
beaus,  six  cents  a  pound ;  celery,  75  cents 
a  dozen ;  huckleberries,  six  cents  a 
pound ;  sweet  corn,  15  cents  a  dozen ; 
pumpkins,  two  cents  a  pound;  Hubbard 
squash,  1  y»  cents  a  pound ;  hens,  live,  12 
cents;  ducks,  live,  13  cents;  turkeys,  live, 
1$;  eggs,  strictly  fresh,  38;  butter,  best, 
hogs,  dressed,  9  to  12 :  beef,  dressed, 

■'  4  to  6 ;  hay,  $12  to  $16;  good  cows 
bnng  $75  to  $125 ;  horses,  $50  to  $75 
tor  plugs,  around  $200  for  good  big  ani¬ 
mals;  no  grain  to  amount  to  anything  is 
ra,lsed-  We  pay  for  grain :  corn  $37, 

"  heat  $31,  barley  $29,  bran  $25,  oats  $31 
ton.  b.  s.  d. 

Ballow,  Wash. 


After  our  exceptionally  diy  season  we 
iU’e  beginning  to  have  some  very  nice 
rains,  which  have  brightened  up  the  past¬ 
ures  very  much.  However  the  early 
•  rests  we  had  were  very  hard  for  the 
list  frosts  (about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
i"'r)  hurt  the  corn  crop  very  much,  es¬ 
pecially  the  fodder  corn  for  silage.  Very 
few  of  the  farmers  had  commenced  fill¬ 
ing  their  silos  or  cutting  their  corn  at 
-he  time  of  this  frost.  The  buckwheat 


Binks,  with  a  yawn,  said  to  a  fisher¬ 
man  :  “Time  ain’t  very  valuable  to  you, 
brother ;  that’s  plain.  Here  I  been  I 
a-watchin’  you  three  hours  and  you  ain’t 
had  a  bite !”  “Wall,”  drawled  the  fisher¬ 
man,  “my  time’s  too  valuable,  anyhow, 
to  waste  three  hours  of  it  watchin*  a  fel¬ 
ler  fish  that  ain’t  gettin’  a  bite.”— San 
Francisco  Call. 


had  just  begun  to  fill,  and  that  was  in¬ 
jured  very  much,  so  buckwheat  will  be  a 
very  short  crop  in  this  section.  Cattle 
are  selling  at  a  great  deal  higher  prices 
than  would  naturally  be  expected  after 
the  dry  year,  the  hay  and  other  crops 
being  rather  short,  as  there  seems  to  be 
a  great  demand  for  cattle  of  all  grades, 
and  all  those  who  have  any  for  sale  are 
getting  good  prices.  Poultry  and  eggs 
are  also  selling  at  good  prices,  as  fresh 
eggs  are  retailing  at  38,  dressed  fowls  at 
20,  and  Spring  chickens  at  22  and  23 
cents  per  pound.  f.  a. 

Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

Pears,  %-iy2  cents  per  pound;  apples 
$2  to  $2.50  per  barrel,  green ;  red,  $3  to 
$3.25  per  barrel.  Hops,  30  to  42  cents 
per  pound ;  raspberries,  fresh.  5-6  cents 
per  quart;  dried,  20  cents  per  pound. 
Blackberries,  fresh,  10  cents  quart;  cher¬ 
ries  in  season,  3-3%  cents  per  pound.  Cab¬ 
bage  started  in  at  $15,  now  $25  per  ton. 
Hay,  $12-$16  per  ton.  Honey,  comb, 
12-16  cents  pound.  Farm  labor,  compe¬ 
tent,  $26-$35  per  month ;  minors,  16  to 
18  years,  $16 ;  day  labor,  common  farm, 
$1.50,  heavy,  $2.  Wheat,  90;  rye,  60; 
oats,  40 ;  corn,  90.  Potato  crop  light, 
shipped  at  60  to  65.  Beans,  red,  $3; 
white,  $2.20  to  $2.50  per  bushel. 

Bristol,  N.  Y.  j.  l.  w. 

We  depend  for  the  most  part  on  the 
sale  of  White  Leghorn  eggs,  shipping 
them  to  St.  Louis  market.  We  are  get- 
three  cents  over  quotations  which  brings 
us  about  15  cents  per  dozen  at  present. 
This  is  unusually  low.  Butter  in  our 
local  neighborhood  is  30  cents  per  pound : 
apples,  50  and  60  per  bushel ;  peaches, 
best,  $1.50;  plums,  $1.  We  are  paying 
53  cents  for  oats  by  the  hundred  bushel ; 
shelled  corn,  85;  wheat,  80:  bran,  $1.20 
per  100  pounds ;  ship  stuff,  $1.50.  Clover 
hay,  $18  per  ton.  Drought  and  heat  have 
been  intense  since  June  1  and  the  out¬ 
look  is  gloomy.  Only  two  years  ago  we 
had  much  the  same  experience,  and  it  is 
crippling  farmers  badly.  i.  m.  c. 

Bunker  Hill,  Ill. 

These  are  current  prices  in  the  Monte¬ 
zuma  Valley,  Montezuma  Co.,  Col. :  Milch 
cows,  $50  to  $100  per  head ;  beef  steers, 
grass  fat,  6  to  7%  cents  per  pound  live 
weight ;  calves  or  short  yearlings,  $25  per 
head.  Ranch  butter  30  cents  per  pound ; 
cream  31  cents  per  pound  at  creamery ; 
milk  10  cents  per  quart;  eggs  25  cents 
per  dozen.  Apples  50  cents  to  $1  per 
box,  50  pounds;  pears  $1  per  box,  60 
pounds;  peaches  four  cents  per  pound; 
cauliflower  five  cents  per  pound ;  cabbage 
three  cents  per  pound;  squash  two  cents 
per  pound ;  tomatoes  three  cents  per 
pound  potatoes  two  cents  per  pound. 
Hay  $8  to  $10  per  ton  stack  measure ; 
oats  $1.50  per  hundred;  wheat  $1.50  per 
hundred.  H.  R.  R. 

Montezuma  Co.,  Col. 

Michigan  Crop  Report. — During  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Secretary  of  State  Martindale’s 
report  for  Michigan,  over  a  million  and 
a  half  bushels  of  wheat  were  marketed. 
The  report  declares  that  the  estimated 
yield  of  wheat  was  16.15  bushels  per  acre. 
The  estimated  average  yield  of  barley  is 
25  bushels  an  acre,  oats  30 ;  corn,  32 ;  po¬ 
tatoes  87 ;  beans,  12 ;  buckwheat,  15. 

I  he  estimated  yield  of  sugar  beets  is  ten 
tons  to  the  acre.  w.  j. 

Ohio  Rye. — The  acreage  of  rye  which  is 
being  planted  in  Ashtabula  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  counties  this  Fall  is  at  least  twice  as 
great  as  last  year.  In  eastern  Ashtabula 
county  in  some  localities  farmers  who 
have  never  planted  the  crop  are  now 
sowing  a  good  acreage.  They  will  use  it 
for  pasturing  swine,  and  for  green  feed 
Jargely.  w.  j. 

Soft  Mood  Scale. — The  damage  to 
soft  woods  in  Northern  Ohio  and  North¬ 
western  Pennsylvania  by  a  scale  peculiar 
to  soft  woods  is  doing  damage  which  can¬ 
not  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents. 
One  timber  man  estimates  it  around  a 
million  dollars,  and  he  declares  his  esti¬ 
mate  is  extremely  conservative.  All  soft 
woods  are  being  affected.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  demand  for  soft  wood  in  this 
section  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and 
the  scale  in  destroying  the  life  of  the  tim¬ 
ber,  puts  the  wood  in  condition  to  readily 
decay  and  bo  rendered  unfit  for  use. 
Many  acres  of  soft  wood  are  being  cut 
down,  and  worked  into  wood,  while  the 
best  go  into  heading  for  cheese  boxes. 

w.  j. 

Ohio  Corn  Boys— Ohio  Corn  Boys 
'vjR  g°  to  Washington  again  this  year 
1,000  strong,  and  instead  of  having  just 
one  girl  in  the  crowd,  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  are  expected  to  make  the  trip.  The 
boys  will  assemble  at  Pittsburg,  Decem¬ 
ber  1st,  tour  the  city  the  following  day, 
and  reach  Harrisburg,  where  they  will  be 
entertained  in  the  Capitol  that  day  bv  the 
Governor.  December  3.  4  and  5‘  will  be 
spent  in  Washington  where  the  boys  will 
be  received  by  President  M’i Ison, ‘Secre¬ 
tary  Bryan,  and  Secretary  Houston.  The 
party  will  start  home  Friday  night.  T. 

P.  Riddle  of  Toledo  has  been  making  the 
larger  part  of  the  arrangements.  w.  j. 


Every  Store  a  S; 
A  Place  toJBuy 


Big  Catalog 
Now  Ready 

“YOUR  BARGAIN  BOOK”  is  the 
name  of  our  great  new  catalog 
showing  more  than  125,000  different 
of  high  quality  merchandise. 
K  \\\  T}*®  Charles  William  Stores  will  be 

\  <  '  \\  glad  to  send  you  this  big  money-saving 
\\  h°ok  FREE,  postage  paid.  It  cannot 
and  P'ease  you.  Think 
of  SAVING  15c  to  50c  on  every  dollar 
you  spend  for  wearing  apparel— and 
everything  else  you  need  for  the 
farm,  workshop  or  home.  Think 
of  a  book  containing 

1 1 08  Pages 
of  Bargains 

all  new  goods — new  styles  in 
everything  to_  wear— beautiful 
.  models.  No  soiled  or  shopworn 
item  in  any  department— not  a 
back  number  listed  or  offered. 

SENT  FREE  We  will  send  you  this 

_  ■  .  ,  ■  great  book,  finely 

illustrated,  free  of  all  cost  It  will  help  you 
down  y8ur  hImg  expenses— enable  you  to  buy 

, _  .,  .  everything  you  need  at  first  hands— at  just  a  trifle  above 

,  .  .  ,  tbs  hare  cost  of  manufacture.  In  addition  to  offering  you  an  immense 

new  stock  to  select  from  at  money-saving  prices -The  Charles  William  <Wa 

Prepay  Delivery  Charges  on  Thousands  of  Items 

BA R<^A IN  RCn OK”1  h 6  be^efit  °!  many  stores  instead  of  one.  Write  for  “YOUR 
wifv  i  t  l'  today  and  see  just  what  you  can  save — take  a  look  at  the  latest 
New  York  fashions— read  about  the  great,  new  trading  place— The  Charles  William 
•  ,and  baye  the  satisfaction  of  doing  your  own  buying  direct  from  New  York  1 

-  .without  paying  a  middleman’s  profit.  SPECIFY  BARGAIN  ROOK  r  mLT 


Keep  an 

accurate 

Kodak 
Record 

There’s  a  practical  common 
sense  use  for  photography  in  the 
work  of  every  business  farmer — 
and  photography  by  the  Kodak 
system  is  both  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive. 

Catalog  free  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

387  State  Street.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  —  FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
teex^^TOU*-rwith  SamPte  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  IngersoU,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


J-M  ASBESTOS 
W&.  ROOFING 


Made  of  Asbestos  and  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — 
all  mineral.  Contains  nothing  to  deteriorate.  Never 
needs  coating,  gravel  or  other  protection.  Cheap- 
es{:Pe.r*y?ar  roofing.  perfect  protection. 

W  rite  for  Book  No.  3248. 

H.W.  JOHNS-MA.NYILLE  CO*  Aew  York  and  All  Large  Cities 


Elite  Burning  Oil 

In  Wood  and  Iron  Barrels 

A  perfect  burning  oil  made  from 

Pure  Pennsylvania  Crude.  :  : 

25  Years  on  the  market 
tr  rite  for  Particulars  and  Prices 

DERRICK  OIL  CO.,  -  Titusville,  Penn. 


Quaker  City  Mills’  Success 

Measured  by  Actual  Deeds 


The  big  value  we  are  able  to  offer  you 
in  our  23  Styles— Hand  Power  to  20  H.P.— 

for  satisfactorily  grinding  any  thing  grind- 
able,  comes  through  new  economies  and 
large  volume  of  business. 


By  buying  direct  from  us 
thereby  eliminating  middle 
men's  profits,  you  save  consid 
erable  money.  Our  mills  an 
built  for  work — real  work. 


Sold  On  10  Bays’  Trial— We  Pay  the  Freight . 

fan^machlnery.2  8riving  comPlete  Information,  also  book  of  bargains  in  labor-saving 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  COMPANY 

Dent  E,  3749  Filbert  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Dept  T,  3709  So.  Ashland  Aye..  Chicago.  III. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

I>  MESTIC. — The  loss  of  the  Volturno 
iiud  her  cargo  will  cost  the  underwriters 
about  $400,000.  Most  of  the  insurance 
was  carried  in  London  and  Liverpool. 
Edward  O.  Thomas,  general  manager  of 
the  Uranium  Line,  said  that  $41)0,000 
Would  probably  cover  the  loss  to  the  un¬ 
derwriters.  while  the  company’s  loss  is 
placed  at  $100,000. 

Twenty-five  enlisted  men  from  Fort 
Morgan,  Ala.,  were  killed  and  more  than 
one  hundred  were  injured  Oct.  19  when 
the  cars  of  a  special  train  in  which  they 
were  travelling  went  into  a  deep  ravine 
off  Ihe  Kuckatonna  trestle,  sixty  miles 
north  of  Mobile.  The  wrecked  train  car¬ 
ried  179  enlisted  men  from  the  199th  and 
Thirty -seven  til  companies.  Coast  Artil- 
lery.  stationed  at  Fort  Morgan,  and  four 
officers,  on  their  way  to  the  Alabama- 
Mississijipi  fair  at  Meridian.  Miss. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  petitions 
ever  presented  at  Washington  was  hi  id 
Oct.  IS  before  Attorney-General  M<- 
Reynolds.  It  was  signed  by  13,000  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration.  who  pray  that  the  suit  under 
tiie  anti-trust  law  for  the  dissolution  of 
that  corporation  be  withdrawn.  This  is 
not  the  only  petition  of  this  character 
that  has  been  received  at  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Another  paper  bearing  an 
impressive  number  of  names  of  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  American  Sheet  and  Tin 
Plate  Company,  another  subsidiary  of 
the  Steel  Corporation,  has  been  received 
begg  ;ing  that  this  suit  be  discontinued. 

The  State  Board  of  Claims  of  New 
York  refused  Oct.  20  to  allow  the  bills 
of  the  attorneys  and  handwriting  experts 
who  appeared  for  Senator  Jotham  P. 
Alkls  at  his  trial  before  the  Senate  on 
charges  made  by  Senator  Benn  Conger 
in  1910.  The  claims  aggregate  $17.93S.- 
<>0,  as  follows:  Lewis  E.  Carr.  $5,627.65; 
Danforth  E.  Ainsworth.  $2.500 ;  Albert 
II.  Hamilton,  for  witness  fees  and  ex¬ 
penses,  $928.95;  David  N.  Carvalho,  wit¬ 
ness  fees  and  expenses,  $669.83;  Lewis  E. 
Griffith,  $2,212.17 :  Martin  W.  Littleton. 
$0,000.  “Only  in  the  event  of  Senator 
Alids*  honorable  acquittal  of  the  charges 
could  he  properly  appear,  either  in  per¬ 
son  or  through  liis  counsel.”  says  Com¬ 
missioner  Rooney,  who  wrote  the  opin¬ 
ion.  “to  ask  the  State  to  make  some  pro¬ 
vision  for  die  expenses  to  which  he  had 
been  supposedly  unjustly  put.  When  the 
reverse  is  the  result  of  the  investigation 
and  the  charges  are  sustained  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  where  there  is  ground  for  re¬ 
lief  in  the  plea  that  the  State  owes  a 
moral  obligation  to  the  respondent’s 
counsel.” 

Snow  and  freezing  temperatures  were 
reported  Oct.  20  in  the  Middle  West  and 
as  far  South  as  Atlanta.  In  Michigan 
and  in  sections  of  Minnesota  the  snowfall 
was  heavy  and  see  was  reported  to  be 
forming  on  the  streams.  Unusually  low 
temperatures  for  October  were  reported 
in  Missouri  and  Kansas.  Hie  lowest  mark 
reached  being  24  degrees  at  Concordia. 
Kan.  The  earliest  snowstorm  on  record 
is  reported  at  Nashville,  Term.,  and  in 
sections  of  Kentucky. 

The  State  of  New  York  must  pay  al¬ 
most  $25,000  damages  resulting  from  the 
automobile  accident  at  the  Syracuse 
State  Fair  in  1911,  in  which  eleven  per¬ 
sons  were  killed  and  ten  injured.  So 
Judge  Irving  G.  Yann,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  referee  in  the  case  by  the  Court 
of  Claims,  leaded  OdL  22.  fbe  State 
is  responsible  because  it  permitted  the 
race  to  lie  held  on  State  property,  J  udge 
Yann  held. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  men  were  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  Stag  Canyon  and  Daw- 
sou  Coal  Company’s  mine,  Dawson.  N. 
M.,  by  an  explosion  Oct  22.  The  entire 
day  shift  which  was  preparing  to  leave 
for  the  surface,  was  entombed  and  has 
small  chance  to  escape.  The  Dawson 
mine  is  a  soft  coal  vein  in  Northern  New 
Mexico.  It  is  owned  by  the  Phelps- 
Dodge  Company  of  New  York  and  Bos¬ 
ton  and  is  worked  to  supply  coal  and  coke 
for  the  large  copper  furnaces  in  Douglas, 
Ariz. 

The  main  boiler  of  the  plant  of  the 
Richmond  Light  and  Power  Company  ex¬ 
ploded  Oct.  21.  At  least  five  men  were 
killed,  a  sixth  is  missing — the  presump¬ 
tion  is  that  he  was  blown  to  pieces — 
three  more  men  were  badly  injured  and 
one  of  them  is  expected  to  die,  and  the 
electric  service  on  Staten  Island  was  ren¬ 
dered  useless. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  Statewide 
survey  of  forest  resources,  among  other 
measures  for  the  protection  and  proper 
use  of  the  State's  woodland,  was  urged 
at  the  Fall  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Forestry  Association,  held  Oct. 
17  at  the  Bronx  Park  Botanical  Gardens. 
Prof.  Frank  F.  Mooli  of  the  New  Yoifc 
College  of  Forestry  told  the  association 
that  too  much  timber  was  being  drawn 
from  other  States  for  use  here.  He  ad¬ 
vocated  a  wider  use  of  this  State’s  tim¬ 
ber  and  said  that  in  a  few  years  the 
Catskill  and  Adirondack  forest  reserves 
wonld  he  thrown  open  for  timber  market¬ 
ing  rather  than  have  the  tremendous  de¬ 
mand  here  be  supplied  from  outside  the 
State.  Prof.  Walter  Mulford  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  pro¬ 
posed  a  plan  for  cooperative  selling  of 
farm  wood  lots  instead  of  individual  mar¬ 
keting 

From  the  preparations  that  have  been 
made  for  Farmers’  Week  at  the  Ohio 
State  University.  Columbus.  February  2 
to  6.  1914,  it  will  probably  be  the  biggest 
event  of  its  kind  ever  held  a,t  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  by  those  in  charge  to  give  the 


farmers  of  the  State  the  best  instruction 
that  the  facilities  of  the  college  will  af¬ 
ford.  In  addition  to  the  important  lec¬ 
tures  by  prominent  agriculturists  from 
Ohio  and  other  States,  several  exhibi¬ 
tions  and  meetings  of  interest  will  be  in 
progress  during  the  week.  The  list  will 
include  meetings  of  the  Ohio  State  Dairy¬ 
mens’  Association.  Ohio  Plant  Breeders, 
students  annual  corn  show  and  probably 
the  Ohio  Live  Stock  Association. 

Farmers  of  the  American  Northwest 
have  a  new  source  of  supply  in  their 
movement  to  stock  farms  with  purebred 
cattle,  the  new  tariff  measure  operating 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  stock  farms 
of  Canada  can  be  utilized  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  purebred 
Short-horns.  shipped  from  Emerson. 
Manitoba,  to  Grand  Forks.  N.  D..  ar¬ 
rived  ( let  17.  Under  the  new  tariff  law 
the  27%  per  cent  duty  on  cattle  is  re¬ 
moved.  One  of  the  men  interested  in  the 
deal,  which  involves  $15,000,  said  the 
purchases  in  Canada  had  been  made  at 
a  good  saving. 

The  annual  meeting  and  exhibition  of 
the  Maryland  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  and  affiliating  agricultural  associa¬ 
tions.  including  Maryland  Crop  Improve¬ 
ment  Association.  Maryland  State  Dairy¬ 
men's  Association,  and  Maryland  State 
Beekeepers’  Association,  at  the  Fifth 
Regiment  Armory,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
Nov.  18-22,  promises  to  be  the  greatest  in 
the  history  of  the  Association.  Many 
speakers  of  national  reputation  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  Society.  Some  of  those  are 
Senator  lloke  Smith;  A.  V.  Lever ;  Prof. 
L.  C.  Corbett.  Assistant  Chief  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry.  Dr.  S.  W.  Fletcher; 
Prof.  J.  C.  Johnson  of  Yirginia  ;  Mr.  W. 
W.  Farnsworth,  of  Waterville.  Ohio; 
Judge  Arthur  B.  Hayes,  of  Washington. 
D.  C..  and  others.  With  a  view  of  in¬ 
teresting  the  school  boys  of  Maryland  in 
the  agricultural  development  of  the  State, 
the  officials  in  charge  of  “Maryland 
Week”  have  decided  to  hold  an  Essay 
Contest,  the  subject  being  “The  Relation 
of  Agriculture  to  the  Material  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Maryland.”  Ail  essays  for  this 
contest  must  arrive  at  the  office  of  the 
Secretary.  Horticultural  Society.  T.  B. 
Symons.  College  Park.  M<1-  by  Monday, 
November  10th,  6  o’clock  P.  M. 


The  Ohio  College  of  Agbi  culture 
gives  the  following  as  indicating  the  great 
value  of  cooperation  among  farmers.  The 
Portage  County  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion.  through  its  agent.  H.  P.  Miller, 
looked  up  fertilizer  prices.  He  found  that 
acid  phosphate  cost  in  small  lots  $16  to 
$18  per  ton.  After  some  correspondence 
lie  finally  secured  figures  on  1,000  tons, 
at  a  price  which  after  paying  freight,  al¬ 
lowing  50  cents  per  ton  for  handling, 
cost  the  farm  $12.30.  It  is  said  that 
nearly  1.900  tons  of  this  phosphate  have 
already  been  ordered  and  delivered.  Here 
was  a  direct  saving  of  something  like 
$8,000  in  that  one  county,  because  of 
the  ability  of  those  farmers  to  get  to¬ 
gether  and  buy  in  a  lump  sum. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  Octo¬ 
ber  23-November  1. 

Vermont  Corn  Show,  Windsor,  Yt., 
November  5-7. 

Third  Indiana  Apple  Show,  Indianap¬ 
olis.  November  5-11. 

National  Grange.  Annual  Meeting. 
Manchester,  N.  II..  November  12. 

New  Englaffnd  Fruit  Show,  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall,  Boston,  November  12-16. 

National  Grange,  Manchester,  N.  II., 
November  13. 

Fruit  Week,  Washington,  D.  C.,  No¬ 
vember  17-22;  union  meeting  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Homological  Society,  Society  for 
Horticultural  Science,  Eastern  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  and  Northern  Nut 
Growers’  Association. 

Maryland  Suite  Horticultural  Society, 
Maryland  Crop  Improvement  Association, 
Maryland  Dairymen’s  Association,  Mary¬ 
land  Beekeepers’  Association  and  Farm¬ 
ers’  J je&gue,  Baltimore,  November,  17-22. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  Poultry  Show,  No¬ 
vember  14-22. 

Maine  State  Bornological  Society, 
Lewiston.  Me.,  November  1S-20. 

Society  for  Horticultural  Science,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Washington,  D.  C..  Novem¬ 
ber  20-21. 

Dover,  N.  J.,  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet- 
Stock  Association,  annual  show,  Dover. 
N.  J.,  November  24-29. 

International  Live  Stock  Show,  Chi¬ 
cago,  November  29-Deeenfber  6. 

The  Capital  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  show  at 
Washington,  D.  C„  December  2-6. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  Trenton,  N.  J..  December  8-10. 

New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Syracuse,  December  9-12. 

SL  Mary’s  Poultry  Club,  first  annual 
show,  St.  Mary’s  Pa.,  December  18-19. 

Poultry  Show,  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den.  New  York,  December  26  -1. 

New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Convention  Hall,  Rochester,  N. 
Y..  January  7-8-9.  1914. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  an¬ 
nual  Winter  meeting,  Easton,  Md.,  Jan¬ 
uary.  13-15,  19  11. 

Annual  Corn  Show,  Pennsylvania  Live 
Stock  Breeders’  Association,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dairy  Union,  Pennsylvania  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Association,  York,  Pa.,  third 
week  in  January. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  So- 
cietv.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January  28-29- 
30,  1914. 

Farmers'’  Week,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  February  2-6,  1914. 


All  The  Water 


Fresh  From  the  Weil 

The  most  wonderful  and  prac¬ 
tical  of  all  water  systems,  for  any  home, 
on  the  farm,  or 
ranch,  in  stores, 
hotels  or  wher-1 
ever  well,  lake 
or  spring  water’ 
is  used. 


PERRY 


FRESH 

WATER 


SYSTEM 


All  you  need  is  a  gas  engine — a  Perry  Air  Com¬ 
pressor,  air  tank,  Perry  Pump  and  ordinary  piping, as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  The  gas  engine  works  the  air  compressor  filling 
the  tank  with  compressed  air.  Pressure  from  the  air  tank  operates  The 
Perry  Pump  and  forces  pure  water  direct from  the  well  to  the  faucets. 
No  vator  storage  tanks  are  used  thereforo  the  water  drawn  is  never  stale.but 
conies  fresh  and  jmre.  directly  from  the  source.  A  simple  turn  of  the  faucet 
in  the  house-ham  or  yard  nupplios  cool.freah  wutur  in  abundance.  No  danger  of  froezins:  as  the 
pipe*  are  laid  below  frost  line.  The  Perry  Fresh  Water  System  is  easy  to  install.  Any  handy  man 
can  doit.  Will  lit  almost  any  condition.  Made  in  various  sizes  to  suit  different  requirement*. 
Ppcp  ROflK  explains  everythin**.  Tells  how  to  have  Kathroom,Toilet,Laundry  and  all 
of  the  other  comfort*  of  a  modern  city  home.  If  you  have  a  *cns  engine 
half  your  aysttvn  is  already  :i  the  irround.  Write  at  once  for  catalog:  and  complete  information. 
UNITED  PUMP  AND  POWER  CO.,  473  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  CHICAGO.  ILL, 


YOU  NEED  THIS  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Its  a  husky,  strongly  made,  simply  designed 
high-class  power,  the  kind  of  an  eugiue  you 
point  to  with  pride,  just  as  yon  do  a  first-class 
I  deco  of  horse  flesh  .or  an  extra  good  cow.  We 
ship  it  with  the  understanding  that  you  are  to 
give  It  the  hardest  lest  you  possibly  can,  aud 
If  you  do  not  fiud  it  the  best  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  you  ever  owned  or  have  ever  seen, 
send  It  right  back.  We  want  to  tell 
you  more  about  this  wonderful  power. 

We  have  a  catalog  free  for  the  asking. 

Send  for  it  to-day  and  learn  about  the  kind 
of  an  engine  that  will  make  work  easy  on 
your  farm.  Tell  us  the  size  farm  you  have, 
or  tiie  size  engine  you  need  and  get  special 
offer. 


CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO., 


200  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Backet. Barrel. 4-Row  Potato  Sprayers. 
Power  Orchard  Rigs,  etc. 

There’s  a  Field  sprayer  for  every  need,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  all  experts  the  world’s  best  line. 

THIS  EMPIRE  KING 

leads  everything  of  its  kind.  Throws  flno 
mist  spray  with  strong  force,  no  clogging, 
strainers  are  brushed  and  kept  clean 
and  liquid  is  thoroughly  agitated 
automatically. 

Corrosion  Is  impossible. 
Write  lor  directions  and 
formula.  Also  catalog  on 
entire  sprayer  line.  We  have 
the  sprayer  to  meet  your 
•-••••  exact  wants.  Address 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

9.  Eleventh  Street,  Elmira,  N.  Y . 
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Run  On  Coal  Oil 

Ellis  Engines  give  more  power  on  coal  oil  than 
other  engines  on  gasoline.  You  save  50c  on  the 
dollar  in  fuel.  Strongest,  simplest  engines  made 
—only  three  working  parts.  New  two-cylinder  12 
H.  P.  engine  does  work  requiring  up  to  15  H.  P.  All 
Eliis  Engines  can  be  run  on  gasoline,  distillate  or 
any  fuel  oil  without  extra  equipment. 

Tree 


bnve  patent  throttle,  giving  three  en 
giiics  iu  ouu.  Automobile  niu filer, 
spued  -changing  governor,  ruua 
cither  way,  reversible  while  run¬ 
ning.  Guaranteed  10  years.  We 
pay  freight.  30  days  free  trial. 
Buy  direct  and  save  money.  Write 
for  catalogue  showing  1014  models 
with  special  prices. 

ELLIS  ENGINE  COMPANY 
6  Mulletl  St..  Detroll.  Mich. 


Ws  pay  Freight 


ALPHA 


THE  GUARANTEED 
PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


for  posts.  Four  sacks,  with  sand  and  gravel, 
make  fourteen  7— ft.  posts — cost  for  cement 
about  1  4  cents  a  post ;  less  than  wood. 

ALPHA  goes  further  than  cheaper 
cements,  because  every  ounce  is  active,  full 


Send  the  Coupon  for  Cement  Book — FREE 

Our  book  “Concrete  in  the  Country,"  112  pages,  shows  how  easy  und 
economical  it  is  to  make  ALPHA  fence  posts,  sidewalks,  stables,  floors,  and  100 
other  improvements.  Regularly  25  cents;  free  for  the  coupon. 


ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  1 


Offices 


Easton,  Pa. 


Concrete  Fences 
Grow  Better  With  Age 

Fence  your  fields  with  concrete  posts  and  end  the  bother 
and  expense  of  constant  repairs.  The  concrete  post  grows 
harder  and  stronger  each  year — never  decays,  is  there  to  stay. 

Concrete  posts  save  room  ;  they  are  alike  in  size,  shape,  color 
and  strength — look  better  than  wood,  and  can’t  be  swept  off  by 
fires.  They  add  more  than  their  cost  to  the  value  of  the  land. 

It  doesn’t  pay  to  skimp  when  you  build  for  permanence.  Use 


of  binding  power,  strong.  Chemist*  watch 
each  process.  Warranted  stronger  than 
the  government  standard.  Dealers  every¬ 
where  sell  ALPHA.  Specify  ALPHA 
and  be  sure.  “Portland"  is  not  enough. 


Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Send  me  your  book  about  the  uses  of  ALPHA, 
the  Guaranteed  Cement.  I  may  build  a  concrete 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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FINGER  MARKS  OF  FAKES. 

No.  2. 

Believing  you  to  be  a  citizen  who  is 
well  and  favorably  known  in  your  com¬ 
munity,  and  whose  identification  with 
our  enterprise  will  be  of  valuable  assist¬ 
ance  to  this  company  in  the  regular  sale 
of  its  property,  I  desire  to  make  you  a 
special  proposition  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  great  financial  benefit  to  you. 

This  is  from  the  circular  of  a  company 
trying  to  sell  you  a  building  lot  on  Long 
Island.  Here  again  we  have  a  printed 
circular.  These  fakes  hope  to  make  you 
think  this  is  a  personal  letter.  When¬ 
ever  a  stranger  comes  telling  you  that 
you  are  “well  and  favorably  known”  be 
sure  he  is  trying  to  work  you  for  some¬ 
thing.  You  may  be  the  leading  citizen 
of  your  county,  but  if  so  the  chances 
are  that  these  fakes  would  hesitate  to 
remind  you  of  the  fact.  This  trying  to 
rub  the  bump  of  vanity  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  most  common  tricks  of  the 
game  and  one  of  the  surest  finger  marks 
of  the  fake.  As  for  city  lots  in  Long 
Island,  if  they  were  located  so  as  to  be 
worth  anything  there  would  be  no  need 
of  giving  them  away  even  to  people  “well 
and  favorably  known.”  The  very  fact 
that  a  man  offers  any  such  “special  pro¬ 
position”  is  good  evidence  that  he  ought 
to  be  let  alone. 


Measuring  Hay  in  Stacki. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  know'  how  to 
get  with  approximate  accuracy  at  the 
weight  of  a  stack  of  hay,  and  various 
rules  have  been  given  for  this  measure¬ 
ment.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
measured  about  100  stacks,  the  following 
rules  being  the  result  of  this  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  number  of  cubic  feet  in  a  ton 
varied  from  514  to  589,  depending  on 
the  kind  of  hay  and  how  long  the  stack 
had  been  standing. 

In  measuring  long  stacks  it  was  found 
that  the  cross-section  was  the  product  of 
the  distance  over  the  top,  by  the  width  of 
straight  portion,  multiplied  by  a  fraction 
varying  from  .25  to  .37,  depending  on 
height,  a  fair  average  being  .31.  The 


over-measurement  is  obtained  by  the  use 
of  a  cord  with  weight  attached.  Then 
the  following  formula  is  used:  Volume 
equals  the  fraction  (P)  (.31  average) 

multiplied  by  the  distance  over  (O)  by 
the  width  (W)  by  length  (L),  or  V  = 
PxOxWxL.  In  estimating  round  stacks 
divide  the  stacks  into  two  parts,  the 
bottom  up  to  the  taper,  and  the  top. 
liie  cuts  show  various  shapes  of  top  and 
bottom  and  the  formula  used  in  each 
ease.  1 1  is  the  height  of  portion  of  stack  be¬ 
ing  measured;  C,  the  circumference  at  bot¬ 
tom  portion  of  the  top,  the  small  figure  to 
the  right  of  O  indicating  that  the  circum¬ 
ference  is  to  be  squared.  The  decimal  used 
is  an  arbitrary  figure  which  has  been 
found  practically  correct  for  the  shape 
indicated. 


Destroying  Sowbugs  or  Woodlice. 

This  little  crustacean  is  often  very 
troublesome  in  frames  or  hotbeds.  In 
a  recent  issue  of  the  “Florists’  Review” 
a  correspondent,  “W.  J.  K.,”  gives  his 
experience  as  follows : 

About  once  or  twice  a  year  we  think 
it  about  time  to  reduce  the  number  of 
sowbugs  that  are  hiding  in  the  benches 
and  damp  places  around  the  greenhouses. 
t'O  we  take  50  pounds  of  granulated 
sugar  and  10  pounds  of  Paris  green,  mix 
the  entire  quantity  thoroughly  and  put  it 
in.  cornucopias  made  of  stiff  brown  paper, 
with  a  half-inch  hole  in  the  bottom  to 
allow  the  mixture  to  run  out  slowly  along 
the  top  edge  of  the  bench  board.  Then 
we  send  a  gang  all  over  the  place,  to  run 
the  mixture  along  every  bench  in  the 
louses;  it  is  all  done  at  the  some  time,  so 
as  to  give  every  bug  a  chance  to  help 
himself. 

W  e  have  just  got  through  with  one  of 
<'ur  semi-annual  cleanings  and  you  will 
please  note  the  results.  As  the  bugs  were 
.'mg  close  together  on  the  walks  in  the 
"uses,  we  estimated  that  there  were  six 
'  tigs  to  a  square  inch,  which  is  a  con- 
-native  estimate.  This  would  make 
1  1  to  the  inch  on  a  2-foot  walk,  1.72S  to 
a  toot  and  345,600  to  a  200-foot  walk, 
yid,  as  there  are  105  such  walks  on  the 
Place,  the  grand  total  would  be  36,288,000 
acud  sowbugs  from  50  pounds  of  sugar 
and  10  pounds  of  Paris  green,  not  count- 
mg  those  that  crawled  back  into  or  under 


the  benches  before  they  died.  Such  a 
systematic  campaign  as  this  disposes  of 
most  of  the  sowbugs,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  show  themselves 
until  after  dark  and  hustle  for  cover  as 
soon  as  the  first  streak  of  daylight  ap¬ 
pears.  _ 

Dog  Killed  by  Automobile. 

Can  I  recover  damages  for  a  dog  that 
was  killed  by  a  auto?  Dog  was  crossing 
the  road  when  auto  killed  him.  j.  D. 

Maine. 

In  such  a  case  the  first  thing  is  to  get 
the  number  of  the  auto.  This  is  re¬ 
gistered,  and  from  it  you  can  get  the 
name  of  the  owner.  Then  get  your  proof 
together  to  show  that  the  dog  was  killed. 
Have  witnesses  and  send  a  bill  to  this 
owner.  You  must  have  the  number  first 
of  all.  It  is  usually  hard  if  not  impos¬ 
sible  to  collect  such  damages  after  the 
cars  get  away.  We  had  a  case  in  New 
Jersey  which  is  like  many  others.  A  half 
drunken  man  driving  a  car  attacked  a 
man  who  was  watching  a  piece  of  road 
work.  This  man  was  knocked  down  and 
left  half  unconscious  on  the  ground  while 
the  car  drove  rapidly  away.  We  got  the 
number  of  the  car  and  found  that  it  had 
been  transferred  to  a  large  automobile 
company.  The  president  of  this  company 
refused  to  give  the  name  of  the  driver, 
and  the  only  witness  of  the  outrage  grew 
frightened  and  refused  to  help  identify 
the  driver  or  make  any  statement. 


Late  Swarms  of  Bees. 


I  had  two  swarms  of  black  bees  given 
me,  and  I  furnished  the  hives.  The  first 
one  swarmed  May  IS;  they  have  done 
well  and  put  some  honey  in  the  super. 
The  second  swarmed  July  1.  A  third 
was  transferred  from  a  box  hive  by  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  combs  about  July  35.  The 
third  had  about  15  pounds  of  honey 
which  was  or  had  to  be  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  taken  away.  The  black 
queens  were  changed  about  July  15  for 
good  Italian  queens.  All  the  bees  are 
healthy  and  have  bred  tremendously.  No, 
2  and  No.  3  did  not  seem  to  accumulate 
any  honey,  and  so  I  have  fed  them  more 
or  less  all  Summer.  Even  then  they  did 
not  seem  to  get  anything  ahead,  but  sev¬ 
eral  combs  were  always  full  of  brood. 
The  first  hive  has  been  an  easy  proposi¬ 
tion.  but  No.  2  and  No.  3  has  me  some 
what  in  despair;  strong  and  healthy,  but 
little  or  no  honey.  What  would  you  ad 
vise  me  to  do?  g.  b.  w. 

Rhode  Island. 

According  to  the  old  rhyme,  a  swarm 
of  bees  in  J uly  is  not  w’ortli  a  fly ;  yours, 
however,  bid  fair  to  be  'worth  much  more 
than  that  next  season.  It  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  a  swarm  in  a  new  hive, 
with  all  the  comb  to  build,  will  accumu¬ 
late  any  surplus  after  the  middle  of  July, 
even  if  artificially  fed,  and  yours  seem 
to  have  done  well  in  building  brood  comb 
and  increasing  in  number.  If,  after  the 
honey  flow  has  ceased  in  the  Fall,  and 
before  the  weather  has  become  cold,  they 
have  not  accumulated  about  25  pounds 
of  honey  in  their  brood  chamber,  as 
judged  by  the  weight  of  the  hive,  you 
should  feed  them  until  they  have  that 
amount  of  stores  for  Winter  use.  Then, 
properly  wintered,  and  with  good  queens, 
they  should  be  in  position  to  make  good 
use  of  their  time  next  year.  From  your 
letter,  I  judge  that  your  swarms  have 
done  all  that  you  could  reasonably  expect 
of  them  this  season.  m.  b.  d. 


Crows  in  Pecan  Orchard. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  best  way  to  keep 
crows  out  of  my  pecan  grove?  Suppose 
you  get^  the  views  of  the  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  on  that  point.  They  are  giving 
me  great  trouble.  We  have  had  the  best 
season  I  ever  knew ;  splendid  corn,  peas, 
Japan  clover  and  fairly  good  cotton. 

Louisiana.  s.  H.  j. 

All  right — let  us  have  such  views.  Our 
experience  with  crows  is  in  the  cornfield 
and  tarring  the  seed  stops  their  mischief. 
A  friend  lost  much  fruit  to  these  black 
rascals.  lie  caught  a  few  of  them  in 
steel  traps  and  kept  them  alive  in  the  or¬ 
chard  captives,  with  light  chains  fastened 
to  their  logs.  These  prisoners  made  such 
an  outcry  that  they  frightened  away  the 
rest  of  the  gang. 


Cement  Wash  for  Concrete  Cisterns. 

I  have  given  my  cistern  a  good  coat 
of  cement  “two  to  one”  and  it  seems 
there  is  still  some  little  place  for  a  leak. 
Have  you  recommended  giving  a  cistern 
in  such  a  case  a  coat  of  cement  white¬ 
wash,  and  if  so  how  made  and  how  thick? 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  a.  t. 

The  interior  of  concrete  cisterns,  water 
tanks,  etc.,  should  be  given  a  coat  of  ce¬ 
ment  wash  made  by  mixing  pure  cement 
with  water  to  the  consistency  of  cream. 
This  may  be  applied  with  a  heavy  brush, 
after  thoroughly  wetting  the  concrete, 
and  is  best  done  while  the  concrete  is 
green.  On  exterior  surfaces  such  a  wash 
coat  will  show  fine  hair  cracks  after  dry¬ 
ing,  but  upon  interiors  which  are  con¬ 
stantly  wet,  it  is  a  distinct  aid  in  making 
concrete  water-tight.  m.  b.  d. 


28,000  Perplexed 
Women  Who  Keep 
House  and  Wanted 
Something  New 
and  Different 

For  the  table,  a  new  recipe,  a 
new  way  of  doing  something, 
a  quicker  way  to  wash,  iron 
or  clean;  new  menus.  These 
women  wrote  to  us  and  each 
one  was  quickly  and  fully 
answered  by  mail  in  a  per¬ 
sonal  and  direct  way. 

Thousands  of  women  wanted  to 
know  how  to  buy  or  cook  or  serve 
more  economically:  how  to  meet 
the  high  prices  of  food :  how  to 
feed  their  men  folks  or  their  chil¬ 
dren — in  short,  all  the  problems 
of  the  housewife. 

Naturally,  this  is  a  strong  and 
leading  department  in  the  work 
of  a  magazine  like  The  Ladies ’ 
Home  Journal,  and  there  has  been 
perfected  back  of  the  magazine 
one  of  the  most  effective  domestic- 
economy  services  possible,  with 
two  expert  household  authorities 
as  editors.  And  these  stand  ready 

to  smooth  all  perplexities  of  the  housewife 
who  doesn’t  know  or  who  has  become 
weary  and  wants  something  new  or  dif¬ 
ferent:  a  new  impulse:  a  new  idea:  a 
thought:  a  help.  What  housewife  doesn’t, 
after  keeping  house  for  years? 

And  the  help  is  given  quickly  by  mail: 
direct,  personal  and  fully.  And  nothing 
is  charged  for  it  to  any  reader  of  The 
Ladies  ’  Home  Journal.  A  booklet,  entitled 
“The  Story  of  600,000  Invisible  Hands,” 
tells  something  about  this  service.  A  postal 
card  request  will  bring  a  copy. 

A  year’s  subscription  to  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal , 
by  mail,  costs  $1.50,  or  it  may  be  bought  from 
any  Newsdealer  or  Boy  Agent  at  15  cents  a  copy. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Is  the  Spring  or  Fall  the  better  time 
to  top-dress  with  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  a  lot  of  rye  sown  this  Fall,  and  also 
to  top-dress  with  above  a  seeding  of 
Timothy  sown  last  Fall  and  clover  sown 
last  Spring?  c.  11. 

If  the  land  is  fairly  level  so  there  will 
be  no  serious  wash  over  it  there  would 
be  little  difference.  Fail  application  of 
potash  and  phosphate  saves  time,  and  a 
late  season  will  help  the  Fall  crop  some¬ 
what.  We  usually  apply  fertilizer  in 
Spring  unless  it  may  be  for  a  grass  seed¬ 
ing  in  early  September.  Our  land  is 
steep  and  “washy,”  and  there  might  be 
some  loss  in  a  rainy  season.  On  level 
land  it  would  be  pretty  much  a  matter  of 
convenience — somewhat  like  the  plan  of 
hauling  out  manure  every  day  to  get  rid 
of  it. 

Heeling  in  Strawberries. — Here  is 
one  I  must  pass  up  to  others : 

What  do  you  'know  about  heeling  in 
strawberries  now  to  set  next  Spring? 
Perhaps  I  might  pile  a  little  more  dirt 
around  them  if  I  were  going  to  set  out 
at  once.  b.  w.  r. 

Manchester,  X.  II. 

I  know  nothing  about  it,  not  having 
tried  the  plan.  If  we  had  such  plants 
in  Fall  we  should  set  them  as  deep  as  in 
Spring,  but  in  beds  with  both  plants  and 
rows  close  together.  They  would  make 
some  little  growth  in  our  latitude  up  to 
December — then  we  would  cover  with 
straw  or  coarse  manure.  “Heeling  in” 
would  take  less  time,  but  I  think  the  ex¬ 
tra  work  of  transplanting  would  pay. 

Direct  Selling. — There  are  many 
farmers  who  should  not  wait  for  someone 
else  to  enlarge  the  35-cent  dollar.  They 
may  be  situated  so  as  to  do  it  for  them¬ 
selves  : 

You  mention  at  times  the  advantage 
of  doing  business  directly  with  the  con¬ 
sumer  by  parcel  post.  Do  you  think  a 
business  in  eggs  and  dressed  poultry  could 
be  built  up  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
directly  with  the  consumer,  by  parcel 
post?  How  would  it  be  possible  to  reach 
the  class  who  are  willing  to  pay  an  extra 
price  for  fresh  goods?  Is  there  any  way 
of  getting  a  mailing  list  for  advertising 
matter  directly  to  them?  J.  E. 

New  Jersey. 

I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  working  for  a 
parcel  post  trade  in  eggs  yet.  There  is 
too  much  breakage.  That  is  largely  be¬ 
cause  the  packages  are  carried  in  mail 
bags.  In  time  of  rush  those  are  piled  up 
and  the  lower  ones  cannot  stand  the 
strain.  In  England  and  Europe  wicker 
hampers  are  used,  and  in  these  egg  pack¬ 
ages  carry  well.  Until  our  postal  ser¬ 
vice  can  make  use  of  the  hampers  I  would 
not  go  very  strong  on  egg  shipments. 
In  dressed  poultry  and  other  meats  there 
is  a  good  chance  to  develop  trade.  No 
doubt  about  it — thousands  of  consumers 
want  to  deal  direct  with  farmers  if  they 
can  have  a  square  deal.  That  means 
uniform  and  pure  goods  at  a  reasonable 
price.  You  cannot  expect  any  consumer 
to  buy  direct  for  the  fun  of  it,  or  for  the 
love  of  the  farmer.  He  is  after  a  bargain 
like  any  other  man,  and  if  you  hold  him 
up  for  an  extravagant  price  he  will  not 
pay. 

Obtaining  Customers. — From  our 
own  experience  I  would  not  go  near  New 
York  or  Brooklyn,  but  try  the  smaller 
towns  nearer  home.  In  the  end  this  will 
be  a  more  satisfactory  plan.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  better  way  to  begin  than 
to  start  a  small  advertisement  in  your 
local  papers.  Before  you  Degin  be  sure 
you  have  the  goods  for  a  continuous 
supply.  Do  not  get  customers  started  and 
then  tell  them  that  you  are  all  sold  out. 
They  will  never  come  back  to  you  again. 
Make  sure  of  your  supply  and  then  be 
careful  what  you  say  in  your  “ad.”  Here 
is  an  instance.  We  are  aoveriislng  ap¬ 
ples  in  our  country  town.  I  offered 
"half-barrel  baskets.”  This  is  the  trade 
name  for  a  regular  package,  but  actually 
they  hold  a  little  less  than  half  a  Hour 
barrel.  The  price  is  low,  and  95  per 
cent  of  our  customers  understand  about 
those  baskets,  but  a  few  critical  buyers 
started  a  protest.  So  we  changed  the 
"ad.”  at  once  and  clearly  stated  that  the 
baskets  are  “scant.”  We  offered  a  grade 
of  “pie  apples,”  and  stated  distinctly  that 
they  are  windfalls.  We  are  working  for 
a  permanent  trade  for  various  kinds  of 
farm  produce,  and  it  pays  to  be  honest 
and  liberal  with  customers.  Dressed 
poultry  of  good  grade  ought  to  go  well 
by  parcel  post.  Nearby  towns  are  best 


for  a  beginning.  Do  not  let  new  cus¬ 
tomers  run  up  a  large  credit  account. 
There  are  plenty  of  dead  beats  ready  to 
get  produce  for  nothing  if  they  can.  Try 
to  encourage  three  or  four  families  to 
combine,  and  buy  15  or  10  pounds  of 
chicken  at  one  time — they  to  do  the  dis¬ 
tributing.  Do  not  advertise  once  or  twice 
and  then  stop,  but  keep  at  it  day  after  day 
or  week  after  week.  If  you  begin  such 
a  trade  make  a  business  of  it  and  study 
it  out  in  detail. 

“Follow  Up.” — Our  own  advertising 
has  been  very  successful.  For  the  first 
four  or  five  days  there  was  little  response, 
but  finally  we  began  to  get  a  dozen  good 
orders  a  day.  It  seems  that  people  want 
to  think  it  over  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  advertiser  before  buying.  It 
looks  as  if  we  should  be  able  to  secure 
75  or  more  good  families  in  this  way. 
Now  if  our  apples  are  satisfactory  you 
can  see  what  will  follow,  when  we  have 
dressed  poultry,  a  small  carcass  of  pork, 
sausage,  potatoes,  firewood — anything 
which  these  people  would  be  likely  to 
buy  we  can  follow  them  up.  This  is 
easily  done  in  a  letter  or  circular  telling 
fairly  what  we  have  to  sell.  If  the  price 
is  fair  many  of  these  people  will  buy. 
They  will  not  come  after  us;  we  must  go 
after  their  trade,  and  with  this  list  of 
names  and  others,  which  we  can  pick  up 
we  can  develop  several  good  side  lines  for 
the  farm.  For  instance,  suppose  we  have 
10  or  a  dozen  good  pigs  to  dress  a  little 
over  100  pounds.  This  lean  sweet  pork 
will  be  just  what  small  families  want. 
Small  roasts  or  hams  and  shoulders  can 
be  sent  by  parcel  post  and  bring  us  50 
per  cent  more  than  we  pould  get  for  the 
carcass.  The  same  with  poultry.  In 
such  a  trade  as  I  see  developing  the  Leg¬ 
horn  would  be  too  small  a  bird.  The 
“Red”  or  the  “Rock”  will  give  a  larger 
carcass  to  supply  dressed  meat.  In  fact 
this  direct  dealing  by  parcel  post  will 
give  many  of  us  a  great  chance  to  do 
an  independent  business.  We  must  not 
expect  too  much  from  it.  Unless  the 
consumers  can  feel  that  they  are  saving 
something  they  will  not  buy  in  this  way. 
If  we  can  prove  that  we  can  help  reduce 
the  high  cost  of  living  by  direct  dealing 
we  can  have  our  own  way  with  this 
trade.  Therefore  my  advice  is  not  to 
demand  high  or  extravagant  prices.  I)o 
not  demand  any  pound  of  flesh,  but  offer 
your  goods  at  moderate  prices  and  be 
sure  of  your  quality.  And  be  firm  when 
you  know  your  goods  are  right.  Some 
customers  call  us  up  on  the  ’phone  and 
say :  “If  I  knew  they  were  all  right  I 
might  order  some  apples.”  Mother  is  a 
good  agent  to  answer  such  calls.  She 
politely  informs  them  that  any  statements 
made  in  the  advertisement  are  correct, 
and  if  they  have  any  doubts  about  it  she 
advises  them  not  to  buy.  In  nine  eases 
out  of  10  they  will  give  the  order  right 
there. 

Cow  Tests. — We  shall  start  another 
yearly  record  this  week.  Spot,  the  grade 
Guernsey,  has  just  presented  us  with  a 
fine  son — large  and  black.  Sorry  it  isn’t 
a  daughter,  for  with  its  parentage  such 
a  heifer  ought  to  make  a  fine  cow.  Spot 
has  had  a  somewhat  stormy  career — one 
of  these  individuals  that  seem  born  to 
accidents.  She  ran  a  wire  into  her  foot 
and  limped  about  on  three  legs.  Then  the 
other  cow  butted  her  aud  broke  her  hip. 
They  tell  you  that  dishorning  takes  the 
fight  out  of  a  cow,  but  Spot  can  point 
to  Mol.'e’s  head  and  deny  the  statement. 
Spot  lay  on  her  side  for  weeks,  and  still 
hobbles  around,  but  she  has  all  the  good 
qualities  of  a  family  cow  and  we  kept 
her.  Now  she  starts  off  fresh  and  we 
may  see  what  she  will  do  in  a  year.  We 
shall  also  have  her  milk  tested  for  fat. 
In  a  family  like  ours  a  good  cow  is  a 
wonderful  help.  Aside  from  their  grain 
our  cows  cost  but  little  in  cash.  They 
live  mostly  on  cornstalks,  mangels,  pas¬ 
ture  and  the  odds  and  ends  from  garden 
aud  cover  crops.  On  every  fruit  farm 
there  are  many  wastes  which  have  no 
cash  value,  but  which  a  good  cow  can 
easily  turn  into  milk  and  butter.  Up  to 
the  limit  of  handling  these  wastes  such 
a  farm  can  make  a  small  herd  of  good 
cows  profitable.  When  you  get  beyond 
that  limit  the  cows  fail  to  pay.  People 
are  finding  out  this  fact  and  most  of  the 
farms  will  carry  their  small  herds  of  im¬ 
proved  cows  in  the  near  future.  We  have 
two  good  cows  and  a  fine  yearling  and 
we  shall  improve  our  stock  with  the 
finest  animals  we  can  find  anywhere  in 


this  country.  A  fine  family  cow  is  worth 
$100 — a  scrub  barely  $50.  That’s  about 
the  difference  between  No.  1  sprayed 
Baldwin  apples  and  wormy  unsprayed 
fruit. 

Please  inform  me  whether  or  no  the 
feeding  of  sweet  apples  to  milch  cows 
will  affect  their  milk,  either  by  curtailing 
or  increasing  the  flow?  J.  T.  w. 

Chatham,  N.  J. 

You  hit  me  in  a  rather  sore  spot  with 
this  question.  If  you  begin  with  half  a 
peck  per  day  for  each  cow  and  slowly 
increase  until  you  reach  nearly  a  bushel 
you  will  find  these  apples  good  feed — 
nearly  equal  to  pasture.  If  the  cow  gets 
too  many  at  once  she  will  bloat  and  go 
down  on  the  ground  “drunk.”  I  know 
that  a  lot  of  experts  will  rush  in  to  say 
that  a  cow  cannot  get  drunk.  I  will  not 
argue  with  them,  but  I  can  get  hundreds 
of  dairymen  to  offset  their  theory  with 
facts.  You  let  your  cows  eat  their  fill 
of  apples  and  they  will  become  as  drunk 
as  lords.  Once  when  I  was  running  for 
the  New  Jersey  Legislature  on  the  Pro¬ 
hibition  ticket  my  cow  turned  herself 
into  an  apple  distillery  by  breaking  into 
the  orchard.  You  may  call  it  “sun¬ 
stroke,”  bloat,  disease  or  what  you  like, 
but  when  a  cow  gorges  on  apples  she 
goes  down  just  as  I  have  seen  drinking 
men  crawl  into  the  barn  or  in  a  fence 
corner  to  “sleep  it  off.”  A  cow  in  this 
condition  stops  giving  milk  for  several 
days,  and  then  slowly  comes  back  part 
way.  I  never  saw  one  yet  that  fully  re¬ 
covered  her  milk  flow.  One  of  the  best 
things  to  do  for  a  bloated  cow  is  to  feed 
her  clear  cornmeal,  but  bloat  from  green 
corn  or  clover  is  different  from  the  “load” 
which  is  piled  on  from  eating  apples.  I 
have  seen  cows  which  were  started  with 
a  small  amount  of  apples  developed  so 
that  they  finally  ate  them  as  freely  as 
they  would  silage  and  with  good  results. 
But  he  careful  how  you  begin. 

I  notice  my  old  strawberry  bed  needs 
filling  in  between  the  plants,  as  the 
plants  have  grown  up  well  above  the  sur¬ 
rounding  dirt-  I  propose  to  haul  in 
some  fresh  dirt  so  as  to  fill  the  whole  bed 
up  level,  and  it  is  in  my  mind  to  spread 
on  the  present  surface  between  the  plants 
a  quantity  of  bone  meal,  of  which  I  have 
a  very  considerable  quantity  of  good 
quality ;  then  to  fill  in  with  the  soil  and 
cultivate  until  Winter.  Would  this  bone 
meal  be  all  right  as  a  fertilizer? 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  J.  B.  b. 

The  .tendency  of  old  plants  is  to  make 
the  crown  a  little  higher,  as  they  are  re¬ 
newed  year  after  year.  Thus  they  seem 
to  grow  out  of  the  ground.  We  usually 
advise  hilling  them  up.  On  a  small  bed 
this  plan  of  bringing  in  new  dirt  would 
be  first  rate.  It  would  not  pay  in  large 
culture.  Bone  meal  is  good,  but  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  three  parts  bone  meal  and  one 
of  sulphate  of  potash  is  better. 

H.  W.  C. 


“I’m  going  to  start  an  anti-noise  asso¬ 
ciation,”  said  the  man  who  is  always 
promoting  something.  “How  will  you 
go  about  it?”  “Well,  the  first  thing  is 
to  get  the  public  interest.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  engaged  half  a  dozen  speakers  and 
a  brass  band.” — Washington  Star. 


Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash 

Always  Pay — 


whethei  used  on  cold  frames,  hot-beds  or  on  the 
inexpensive  11  x  12  ft.  Sunlight  Double-Glazed 
Greenhouse.  They  eliminate  the  need  to  use  mats 
and  shutters,  thus  saving  half  the  cost  of  equipment 
and  labor.  They  give  the  plant6  all  the  light  and 
save  the  stored  heat  overnight,  thus  making  them 
grow  steadily  without  forcing. 

The  inexpensive  double-glazed  11  x  12  ft.  green¬ 
house  is  covered  with  the  Sunlight  Sash  which  are 
removable  for  repairs  or  to  use  on  hot-beds  or  cold 
frames  in  their  season.  The  house,  though  double- 
glazed,  is  always  kept  bright  and  tight. 

You  o~ve  it.  to  your  interest  to  get  our  litera¬ 
ture.  The  free  catalog  with  net  prices  and  all 
necessary  information.  And  Prof.  Massey's 
booklet  on  how  to  make  and  use  hot-beds,  cold 
frames  atid  a  small  greenhouse.  Tor  the  booklet 
enclose  4  cents  in  stamps. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Company 

924  E.  Broadway  -  -  Louisville,  Ky. 


Roofing  Cost 

1  ’HIS  is  a  point  every  farmer  should 
I  consider  carefully — the  original  pur- 
chase  price  means  little,  but  figure  out 
what  the  roofing  cost  per  year  will  be.  The 
cheapest  roof  that  lasts  only  a  year  or  two, 
may  prove  the  most  costly  in  the  long  run — 
this  is  usually  true. 


“  Rain-Tight  ” 

Rubber  Roofing 

lasts  almost  indefinitely,  and,  counting 
the  length  of  service,  it  is  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  roof  you  can  buy.  It  is  made  of 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — the  standard  as¬ 
phalt  of  the  world.  It  is  the  same  mate¬ 
rial  that  is  used  to  make  city  pavements, 
which  withstands  the  constant  pounding  of 
horses’  hoofs  and  heavy-laden  wagons. 

Our  brand  of  “PERFECT  ROOFING”  is 
the  same  as  “RAIN-TIGHT”  with  Mica 
Flakes  added  to  the  surface,  which  make 
it  fire-resisting.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of 
heat  and  lightning  and  insures  against  fire 
from  sparks  falling  on  the  roof. 

PERFECT  ROSIN  SIZED  SHEATHING 
AND  PERFECT  TARRED  FELT  ARE 
BEST  FOR  SHEATHING  PURPOSES 

If  you  need  a  new  roof  for  any  building, 
now  or  in  the  future,  it  will  pay  you  to 
send  for  samples  and  booklet — write  us 
to-day. 


Maurice  O’Meara  Co. 

448  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 


1 


Ground  Bone 

for 


Home  Mixing 
Fertilizers 

WILCOX  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Wilcox  Fertilizer 

“Fertilizers  that  Fertilize” 

MYSTIC  CONNECTICUT 


CASH  K  BAGS 

Turn  your  old  bags  into  money.  We  buy  them  in 
any  quantity,  sound  or  torn,  at  a  liberal  price  and 
pay  the  freight.  Write  for  particulars  and  state 
number  you  have.  Reference:  Citizen's  Bank. 
Iroquois  Bat;  Co.,  450  Howard  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y- 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
Wo  tan  and  finish  thorn  right ;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  w  lieu  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  he  worth  more.  Our 
illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  ill 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  llow  to  takeoff  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  tho  troioht 
both  ways  j  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  esi>ecially  on  horso 
hides  and  calf  skins;  about  (lie  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy.  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address.  r- - 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company,  ^ 
571  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Cash  for 

Raw  Furs 


Why  sell  your  skins  at 
home  when  you  can 
send  them  to  us  and 
save  all  middlemen  i 
profits?  New  York  r> 
the  best  market  in 
America.  We  pay  cash 
for  hides  of  Skunk:, 
Minks,  Coons,  Opossums,  Foxes,  etc.  Thirty  years  in 
tho  business.  No  commission  charged,  p  e  stand  expre  * 
an  T  DIITI  CD  Pfl  charges.  Write  forprioe  list. 

BELT,  BUTLER  Cu.,  Exporters,  4  East  12lh  St..  New  York 
GET  READY  FOR  THE 

Raw  Fur  Season 


Mail  us  a  postal  with  your  name  and 
address  NOW  and  we  will  keep  you 
posted  on  the  RAW  FUR  MARKET. 

A.  Suskind  &  Co.,  159  W.  24th  St.,  Mew  York  City 

Wiikn  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thk 
I!.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  6ee  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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LFIeece  Lined  Underwear-T^llSi 


1'HE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKEK 


ANTY 

DRUDGE 


Mrs.  Bright:  “Oh,  Anty  Drudge! 
Just  come  and  see  the  check  for 
$10.00  I  got  as  a  prize  from  our 
Farm  Paper.  They  offered  a 
prize  for  the  best  article  on  ‘How 
to  Make  Plousework  Easy/  and  I 
wrote  about  washing  and  doing 
all  your  work  with  Fels-Naptha 
Soap  and  cool  or  lukewarm 
water,  and  I  got  the  prize.” 

Anty  Drudge:  “Dearie,  I  am 
proud  of  you.  I  hope  your  arti¬ 
cle  will  help  lots  of  tired  out 
women,  too.  It’s  worth  more 
than  $10.00  for  women  to  know 
about  Fels-Naptha  Soap!” 


Fel  s-N aptha 
Soap  dissolves 
grease  and  makes 
dirt  disappear.  It 
\  washes  clothes 
clean,  sweet  and 
white  with  no  hard 
rubbing  or  boiling, 
in  cool  or  luke¬ 
warm  water  and  in 
half  the  time  it 
used  to  take. 

Fel  s-N  aptha 
makes  work  easy 
and  women  well. 
Follow  the  direc¬ 
tions  on  the  red 
and  green 
wrapper. 

Better  buy  it  by  the  box  or  carton. 


Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


Ruralisms 

FALL  AND  WINTER  CARE  OF  PANSIES. 

Those  who  have  planned  pansy  beds  for 
next  Spring,  either  to  sell  the  plants  or 
beautify  the  home  place,  have  now  set 
the  plants  in  their  Winter  quarters,  or 
are  doing  so.  If  your  plants  have  been 
well  grown  and  seed  was  sown  in  July, 
they  will  bloom  this  month  or  early  in 
November.  Later  plants  will  make 
quicker  growth  under  the  warmth  of  a 
Spring  sun.  This  year  I  have  made  the 
beds  rich  with  well  rotted  manure  and 
raked  them  fine  and  level.  They  are 
just  wide  enough  to  take  11  plants  across, 
four  inches  apart.  This  makes  a  con¬ 
venient  width  to  work  from  each  side. 
The  beds  can  be  any  length  but  the 
plants  this  way  should  be  six  inches 
apart  for  convenience  with  the  hand 
weeder.  It  will  pay  both  in  appearance 
and  in  time  saved  in  caring  for  the  beds 
if  your  rows  are  made  straight  and  true 
with  string  and  measure. 

Before  taking  from  the  seed  bed  the 
plants  should  be  watered  thoroughly  sev¬ 
eral  hours  before,  and  the  Winter  bed 
should  be  moist  but  not  wet.  One  of  the 
secrets  of  moving  these  plants  and  get¬ 
ting  them  into  quick  growth  is  to  main¬ 
tain  a  large  quantity  of  moisture 
around  the  roots,  and  do  it,  too,  without  j 
having  the  dirt  muddy  or  soggy,  or  the 
surface  of  the  ground  wet  and  hard.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  most  successful  way  i 
I  know,  and  one  which  has  worked 
splendidly  with  many  kinds  of  small 
plants,  is  to  cover  with  a  small  flower¬ 
pot  each  plant  soon  after  it  is  set.  When 
the  bed  is  complete  and  the  pots  have 
been  placed,  water  heavily  over  the  pots 
with  hose  or  sprinkler.  Do  not  remove 
the  pots  until  the  following  evening.  Not 
a  healthy  plant  will  have  wilted,  rootlets 
will  already  have  started  in  the  new  lo¬ 
cation,  the  surface  around  the  plants  will 
be  just  right  and  no  dirt  washed  into  the 
crowns,  which  is  a  thing  to  be  very  care¬ 
fully  avoided  with  pansies.  By  this 
method  I  have  set  very  small  flower  and 
vegetable  plants  in  the  field  right  in  the 
middle  of  some  of  our  hottest  Summer 
days  with  just  as  good  results  as  on  a 
cool,  cloudy  evening,  but  in  the  heat  of 
Summer  I  generally  leave  the  flower  pots 
on  a  full  4S  hours.  They  not  only  pro¬ 
tect  the  plant  from  the  sun,  but  moisture 
is  conserved  as  it  evaporates. 

After  a  heavy  rain  you  should  go  over 
the  bed  with  the  hand  weeder  and  loosen 
up  the  surface,  being  careful  to  keep  the 
dirt  out  of  the  crowns.  This  fixes  the 
weeds  too.  When  the  ground  has  frozen 
hard — not  before — throw  over  your  beds 
an  inch  or  two  of  coarse  straw  and  over 
this  light  limbs  or  wire  netting  to  hold 
the  straw  in  place.  Be  careful  not  to 
remove  this  covering  until  the  last  freeze 
of  Spring  is  over.  If  extra  early  flowers 
are  wanted,  the  straw  can  be  removed 
some  warm  day  in  late  Winter  and  a 
cold  frame  set  over  a  portion  of  the  bed. 
The  sun  through  the  sash  will  then  bring 
them  on  with  a  rush.  With  pansies,  re¬ 
member  they  must  have  abundant  air, 
water  and  sunshine,  important  in  the 
order  named.  p.  l.  w. 
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Here’s  the  Photograph^— 
and  Here’s  the  Drawing 

BOTH  pictures  show  the 
same  model.  Neither 
does  justice  to  Clothcraft. 

The  only  way  to  learn  how 
good-looking,  stylish  and 
well-fitting  the  clothes  are  is 
to  try  on  a  suit  at  the  Cloth- 
craft  Store. 

The  only  way  to  learn  how 
durable,  comfortable  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  they  are  is  to  wear  them. 

Clothcraft  Clothes  are  $10  to 
$25  —  the  only  line  at  those 
prices  which  guarantees  you 
all-wool,  first-class  workmanship, 
satisfactory  wear  and  service. 

Write  us  for  an  introduction  to  the 
Clothcraft  Store  Well  also  send 
the  new  Style  Book  and  tell  you  about 
rJo.  4130  Blue  Serge  Special — the  best 
all-around  suit  we  can  make  at  $18.50. 

THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  CO. 

Founded  1846.  Oldest  Makers  of 
Men's  Clothes  in  America. 

635  St.  Clair  Avenue,  N.  W. 
Cleveland,  Sixth  City 


Photograph  from  life 


Mows 


pat.  orr. 


Drawing  from  life 


r  I  ''HE  reason  for  the 
great  warmth  and 
delightful  comfort  of 

a  Lambsdown  union  suit  is 
its  thick,  downy  fleece. 

\<Qm&downy 

Fleece -Lined  Underwear 

is  also  remarkably  durable 
— two  seasons’  wear  to  a 
garment.  It  will  cut  your 
underwear  bills  in  two. 

.  Your  physician  will  tell  you  that 
the  heavy  fleece-lining  wards  off 
colds  and  promotes  good  health. 

Made  for  Men  and  Boys 
in  separate  as  well  as  union 
garments,  at  50c,  75c  and  up. 

At  your  dealer’s. 

IVnle  for  Bodyguard 
Booklet  Mo.  48 

UTICA  KNITTING  CO. 
Utica  -  New  York 

Staters  of  Eodygard  Uudersucars.  includ¬ 
ing  Vcllastic,  Twotayr,  Ccitcx  &■  Springtcx. 


Never  Rot,  Rust  or  Burn 
Cost  Less  Than  Wood  Shingles 

Steel  Shingles  are  so  far  ahead  of  common 
wood  shingles  that  there’s  simply  no  compari¬ 
son.  They  last  four  times  longer  than  wood 
shingles — are  ten  fim^s  easier  to  put  on— and 
make  a  roof  that  will  NEVER  rot,  rust,  leak  or 
catch  fire.  An  Edwards  Roof  gives  wonderful 

Protection  to  Life  and  Property 

Each  Edwards  Steel  Shingle  is  galvanized  all 
over.  Edges  are  dipped  in  MOI.TEN  ZINC.  No 
chance  for  rnst  to  get  in  its  work.  Our  patent  In¬ 
terlocking  Device  mnkes  all  joints  water  tight 
and  takes  care  of  expansion  and  contraction. 

Steel  shingles  come  in  sheets  of  100  or  more— as 
easy  to  lay  as  a  carpet— on  sheathing  or  over  old 
shingles. 

Lowest  Factory  Prices 

All  Freight  Fully  Prepaid 

We  sell  direct  from  factory.  We  pay  the  freight 
and  give  510,000  guarantee  against  lightning  loss. 

Join  hands  with  over  lOU.OOO  owners  of  Edwards 
Roofs  to  suve  money,  time  and  trouble. 

Send  postal,  at  once,  for  world's 
-rrentestRoof  Book.  No.  1113  ,  and 
Jpecial  Factory  Prices  on  Ed¬ 
wards  Steel  Shingles.  If  possi¬ 
ble,  give  dimensions  of  your  roof,  so  we  can  quote 
prices  on  the  complete  job. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
I  1123-1 173  Lock  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

■  largest  Makers  of  Sheet  Metal  Products  iu  the  World 


WRITE! 


Barcelona  Filberts. 

I  wish  to  obtain  some  Barcelona  or 
other  good  filberts  and  so  far  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any.  mrs.  a.  s.  b. 
Tillamook,  Ore. 

The  filberts  succeed  well  in  the  coast 
country  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  as  I 
know  by  having  seen  the  bushes  there  in 
very  healthy  condition  and  bearing  well, 
and  I  am  sure  they  would  be  all  right 
to  grow  at  Tillamook,  although  I  have 
not  been  at  that  particular  place.  There 
are  a  few  of  the  nurseries  in  that  region 
propagating  and  selling  the  plants,  and 
by  writing  to  several  of  them  the  right 
ones  will  be  found.  There  is  a  grower 
at  A  anconver,  Washington,  who  has  many 
of  the  bushes  and  of  the  best  varieties 
known  and  if  a  letter  is  addressed  to  the 
postmaster  there  with  the  request  that 
it  be  given  to  the  man  who  is  in  the 
nut  business  there  it  will  bring  a  re¬ 
sponse,  I  am  sure.  The  nursery  at  Or- 
ouco,  Oregon,  may  have  the  trees  to  sell. 

II.  e.  v.  D. 


'  There  are  some  bodies  of  water  they 
call  bights,  are  there  not?”’  “Yes.” 
"Then  I  should  think  the  bights  were  the 
most  appropriate  places  for  the  barks.” 


F or  wet  weather, - 
dry  clothes 

and 

comfort 

wear  Tower’s 

Fish  Brand 
REFLEX 
v  SLICKER 

It  is  all  you  want,  or 
can  get,  in  a  rough 
and  ready  service  coat. 
Thoroughly  waterproof 
and  strong  at  every  point. 

$3.00  5‘eff“r, 

_  _  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

A.  J.  Tower  Co.  Identified 

BOSTON  bydSl<^|^f 

Tower  Canadian  mark  *"  ' 

Limited, Toronto  a  1 3  Catalog  free 
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rOU  can  clear  an  acre  or  more 
of  stumps  a  day.  No  stumps 
can  resist  the  Hercules. 
Doubles  land  value— enables 
you  to  make  $1200.00  on  40  acres 
the  first  year  after  stumps  are 
”■""1  out— and  $750.00  in  crops 
]  every  year  after.  Get  the 
|  proof.  Why  not 

Write  Us  Now 

Book  tells  all  the 
„facts — shows  many 
photos  and  letters 
from  owners — tells  all 
about  the  many  Her¬ 
cules  features.  We’ll 
also  quote  you  a  special  money-saving  price 
proposition  that  will  interest  vou.  Address 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO.  t  30  22d  St.,  Contorvillo,  Iowa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  repl; 
and  a  square  deal.  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  wo  will  make  ffood  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect-  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling*  aificrences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we ibe 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  bo  sent  to  us  within  one  month,  o!  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  line  Rural  nkw-iohker 
when  writing  the  advertiser.  


The  surest  way  to  identify  fruit  varieties  is  to 
send  them  to  the  Pomologist,  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington,  D.  C.  You  will  receive  a  decision 
as  strong  in  fruit  matters  as  one  from  the  Supreme 
Court  would  be  in  law.  They  will  send  you  boxes 
for  free  postage.  Go  right  to  the  Department  with 
specimens. 

♦ 


A  reader  sends  us  “as  the  father  of  the  Apple  Con¬ 
sumers’  League,”  a  pamphlet  giving  over  50  ways  of 
eating  an  apple.  That’s  good,  but  he  has  left  out 
the  best  way.  That  is  to  sit  iu  an  unlighted  room 
before  an  open  fire  with  a  bunch  of  children  flower¬ 
ing  around  your  chair,  and  while  you  eat  a  Northern 
Spy  have  the  youngsters  tell  what  great  things  they 
will  do  off  in  that  beautiful  time  when  they  are  to 
“fun  the  farm !” 


Another  thing  in  addition  to  what  was  said  last 
week  about  “substituted”  trees.  Do  not  wait  after 
you  find  the  bearing  trees  are  untrue.  “Start  some¬ 
thing”  at  once.  The  time  to  complain  is  the  mo¬ 
ment  you  are  sure  that  the  fruit  ou  the  tree  is  not 
what  you  ordered.  We  have  cases  where  people 
have  waited  five  years,  or  even  more,  after  they 
were  sure  the  trees  were  wrong.  Such 'dallying  will 
be  sure  to  weaken  your  case. 

* 

Discussion  of  the  case  of  John  Campman,  the  New 
Jersey  boy  who  shot  and  killed  a  supposed  chicken 
thief,  brings  out  some  fierce  advice.  We  actually 
find  men  who  advise  blazing  away  with  a  repeating 
gun  or  pistol  without  even  an  investigation.  This 
advice  to  shoot  in  the  dark  without  fair  warning  is 
a  dangerous  thought  to  put  in  the  minds  of  boys  or 
timid  people.  The  possibility  of  taking  human  life 
is  too  great.  A  faithful  dog  will  take  care  of  most 
thieves.  Shooting  in  the  dark  at  random  has  too 
much  peril  for  neighbors  or  innocent  strangers. 

* 

I  got  a  letter  from  Acting-Governor  Glynn  last  week 
iu  which  he  pats  himself  on  the  back  and  asks  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  notice  what  a  fine  fellow  he  is,  because  he  final¬ 
ly  signed  the  bill  to  pay  for  our  gittle. 

That  is  from  a  New  York  dairyman  who  waited 
nearly  two  years  for  money  due  him  when  the  State 
killed  his  cattle.  He  voted  for  Mr.  Glynn,  too.  It 
was  a  fine  thing  to  put  that  bill  appropriating  money 
for  these  cattle  through  the  Legislature.  It  was  a 
matter  of  plain  duty  and  justice,  and  not  a  thing  for 
political  capital.  It  shows  how  these  farmers  are 
watching  things.  Try  to  pat  yourself  on  the  back  in 
front  of  the  glass.  You  would  not  have  your  picture 
taken  in  any  such  position  and  send  it  to  the  girl 
you  wanted  to  marry ! 

* 

In  every  tariff  discussion  we  are  told  that  the 
Canadian  farmers  are  in  some  way  able  to  produce 
such  things  as  potatoes,  hay,  fruit  or  dairy  products 
cheaper  than  our  own  farmers  can.  How  can  they 
do  it?  The  invisible  line  which  separates  the  two 
countries  runs  through  a  fairly  uniform  section  as 
regards  soil,  climate  and  natural  conditions.  What 
is  there  north  of  this  line  which  makes  cheaper 
production  possible?  We  selected  at  random  names 
of  a  number  of  Canadian  readers  and  sent  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  them.  All  are  unanimous  in  agreeing  that 
conditions  in  Eastern  Canada  are  such  that  there 
can  be  no  serious  competition  in  farm  products  as 
the  result  of  free  trade.  Canada  has  her  own  back- 
to-the-land  and  Western  immigration  problems,  and 
recent  changes  in  farming  have  been  more  toward 
supplying  the  things  which  Canadian  cities  and 
Europe  demand.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  Can¬ 
adians  now  find  it  most  profitable  to  import  butter 
from  New  Zealand  and  send  whole  milk  or  cream 
to  this  country.  This  will  remain  largely  a  local 
trade  with  the  New  England  cities,  but  in  the  broad 
sense  of  wide  competition  in  general  farm  products 
Canada  seems  to  he,out  of  it. 


THE  KU  R-A.lv  NEW-YORKER 

The  other  day  a  city  man  came  in  for  some  in¬ 
formation  which  we  were  able  to  supply.  He  wanted 
to  show  his  appreciation  in  the  usual  business  way, 
so  he  pulled  out  a  couple  of  good  cigars.  We  thanked 
him,  but  do  not  smoke.  Nearly  every  corner  of  this 
great  city  has  a  place  where  “refreshments”  are 
served.  “Step  out  a  moment,”  said  our  friend  “and 
have  something .”  “No,”  we  said,  “the  obligation  is 

ours — have  something  on  us.”  “Ah!”  said  the  man, 
“I  see;  it’s  your  treat — what  will  it  be?”  We  pulled 
out  a  basket  of  apples.  “Have  something — have  an 
apple !”  Our  friend  munched  into  a  good  Northern 
Spy  and  said  it  beat  any  treat  he  had  had  for  years. 
This  thing  of  substituting  a  good  apple  for  a  cigar 
or  a  drink  was  a  new  one.  Two-tliirds  of  the  men 
he  met  in  business  would  prefer  the  apple.  Here 
is  a  new  one  for  the  Apple  Consumers’  League — 
have  something — have  an  apple! 

* 

That  Farmers’  Association  seems  to  be  the  in¬ 
side  works  of  the  watch  in  the  Connecticut  Legis¬ 
lature.  We  referred  the  article  to  several  farmers 
who  have  been  sent  to  Hartford,  and  they  agree 
that  the  statements  are  fair.  There  is  probably  no 
other  State — unless  it  may  be  Vermont — in  which 
the  farming  towns  have  so  much  influence.  We 
shall  .of  course  be  told  that  the  cities  of  Connecticut 
ought  to  have  greater  legislative  power,  since  they 
provide  so  much  of  the  wealth  and  population.  As 
is  pointed  out  in  this  article,  the  great  mass  of  city 
voters  have  no  conception  of  the  farmer’s  needs,  and 
no  sympathy  for  him.  One  defect  in  this  plan  of 
sir  gle-town  representative  is  the  fact  that  men  are 
seldom  sent  back  to  Hartford  to  serve  a  second 
term.  In  several  cases  where  excellent  men  were, 
elected  ouce  we  were  told  “117;//,  they  nave  had  it 
once l”  This  cuts  many  able  and  trained  men  out 
of  public  service,  yet  it  means  practically  a  new 
Legislature  each  year,  and  some  men  are  trained 
in  grafting  by  continued  service.  But  suppose  we 
had  50  sensible  farmers  in  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature  ! 

*  , 

Last  chance  to  talk  cover  crops  to  farmers  north 
of  New  York.  We  may  sow  rye  up  to  November  1 
and  hope  to  pull  it  through.  Come  with  us  and  dig 
into  the  soil  where  the  young  rye  is  growing.  The 
growth  above  ground  is  not  so  large,  but  below  the 
surface  the  soil  is  a  network  of  roots.  There  are 
tons  of  humus  to  the  acre,  and  these  active  roots  are 
taking  up  all  the  nitrates  as  they  are  formed.  Up 
to  December  1,  and  frequently  later,  this  nitrate 
formation  goes  on  with  the  energy  of  a  department 
store  at  Christmas.  These  valuable  nitrates  will  run 
off  in  the  drainage  water  unless  living  roots  are  there 
to  catch  them.  The  vigorous  young  rye  gets  them 
all.  It  is  not  unusual  for  good  average  soil  to  lose 
25  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in  this  way  during  a 
long,  late  Fall.  Ten  acres  make  250  ^pounds,  which 
at  present  prices  would  cost  you  $45.00  at  least.  If 
a  man  came  to  your  barn  and  stole  a  high-grade 
yearling,  or  took  20  tons  of  manure  out  of  your  barn¬ 
yard  there  would  be  a  commotion  on  your  farm;  yet 
the  water  carries  more  than  that  value  in  nitrogen 
out  of  your  bare  ground.  Rye  put  in  now  will  stop 
that  loss,  hold  the  nitrogen  and  give  you  a  crop  to 

plow  under  next  Spring.  Last  chance  for  rye! 

% 

* 

There  is  no  greater  nuisance  connected  with  a 
college  course  than  the  tomfoolery  known  as  “haz¬ 
ing”  still  carried  to  extremes  at  some  of  the  older 
colleges.  This  nonsensical  and  often  brutal  contest 
between  the  two  lower  classes  has  nothing  to  recom¬ 
mend  it,  and  often  results  in  serious  injuries  and 
interference  with  study.  It  seems  strange  that  in¬ 
stitutions  which  claim  to  be  leaders  of  modern 
thought  should  permit  practices  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  old  and  barbarous  years.  It.  Is  refresh¬ 
ing  to  learn  that  students  at  the  Iowa  State  College 
shut  off  this  hazing  nuisance  themselves.  The  pre¬ 
sent  sophomore  class,  at  the  end  of  its  freshman 
year,  voted  to  help  rather  than  haze  the  class  which 
followed  them.  They  sent  a  committee  ahead  to 
meet  the  freshmen  and  help  them  locate  and  settle. 
As  a  result  there  was  no  hazing  or  brutal  destruc¬ 
tion  of  property.  In  past  years  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  tax  the  students  in  order  to  pay  for  destruc¬ 
tion  of  property  through  student  misconduct.  There 
is  a  surplus  of  $2,000  on  hand  now,  and  President 
Pearson  recently  announced  that  this  sum  and  more 
will  he  given  to  the  student  body,  for  such  use  as 
they  may  vote.  Among  other  things  suggested  is  a 
fund  for  loaning  money  to  needy  students.  This 
thing  has  been  made  possible  by  giving  up  the  fool¬ 
ish  nuisance  of  hazing.  What  these,  young  men  are 
learning  in  this  fair  conduct  is  the  best  part  of  their 
college  course. 


It  is  said  that  a  ship  recently  brought  to  New 
York  100  tons  of  frozen  beef  from  Argentina.  When 
she  went  back  she  carried  about  the  same  weight 
of  high-class  apples  from  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land.  These  apples  find  good  sale  in  Argentine  cities 
at  a  high  price.  Here  is  a  trade  that  is  likely  to 
grow  as  South  America  sends  us  more  of  wheat  and 
meat.  We  have  a  subscriber  in  Patagonia  who  grows 
fine  apples,  but  the  river  which  provides  water  for 
irrigation  floods  every  now  and  then,  and  spoils 
part  of  his  orchard.  The  apple  is  a  luxury  in  that 

country,  and  there  will  he  a  great  demand  for  it. 

# 

A  buyer  told  me  the  other  day  that  lie  was  receiving 
twice  as  many  hides  this  year  as  he  had  last,  i.  e.,  I 
mean  wool  pelts,  but  that  the  amount  of  wool  he  had 
received  this  year  was  only  50  per  cent  of  what  his 
usual  bill  had  been.  He  added  by  saying  that  “it  will 
not  be  long  before  we  will  neither  have  pelts  nor  wool.” 

h. 

The  fact  is  we  need  more  sheep,  especially  on  our 
rougher  farms.  It  will  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  con¬ 
clude  that  free  trade  is  to  kill  the  sheep-growing 
Industry.  There  are  other  uses  for  sheep,  and  a 
new  use  for  the  wool.  Sheep  are  the  best  weed 
cleaners  and  foragers  that  a  farmer  can  keep.  They 
eat  up  wastes  which  most  other  animals  would  re¬ 
fuse  or  trample  under  foot.  Then  comes  the  meat 
problem.  The  beef  supply  is  running  short.  Why 
not  use* more  mutton,  if  meat  is  needed?  The  people 
of  Argentina  are  mutton  eaters.  In  that  country  the 
sheep  takes  the  place  of  the  hog  as  a  family  meat 
provider.  The  wool !  As  we  may  see  on  page  1174 
the  movement  now  is  to  cut  out  some  of  the  wool 
middlemen  and  deal  direct  with  the  manufacturer. 
A  company  of,  say,  100  farmers  can  lump  their  wool 
together,  ship  it  to  the  mill  and  take  part  pay  for 
it  in  all-wool  cloth  or  knit  garments,  or  in  yarn.  In 
this  way  they  may  save  at  both  ends — getting  more 
for  their  wool  and  paying  less  for  their  cloth.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  sheep  will  help 
us.  There  should  be  twice  as  many  of  them. 

* 

A  new  England  reader  sends  a  clipping  from  the 
New  England  Grocer  and  Tradesman  in  which  we 
find  the  following : 

Let  no  one  be  misled  by  the  beautiful  picture  of  con¬ 
sumers  dealing  directly  with  the  producer,  for  example, 
the  farmer.  To  come  down  to  simple  language,  and 
language  which  can  be  understood  even  in  the  Middle 
West,  the  moment  the  consumer  begins  to  deal  directly 
with  the  producer,  especially  the  farmer,  lie  gets 
“skinned,”  “trimmed,”  which  amount  to  one  and  the 
same  thing. 

This  paper  is  constantly  ridiculing  the  farmer  and 
his  efforts  to  obtain  more  than  a  35-cent  dollar. 
No  use  blaming  the  poor  thing  who  writes  such  stuff. 
He  has  to  do  it  in  order  to  hold  his  job.  No  mid¬ 
dleman  likes  to  take  his  finger  out  of  the  G5  cents, 
as  he  knows  he  must  do  when  consumer  and  pro¬ 
ducer  get  together.  For  centuries  a  horde  of  pleas¬ 
ant  gentlemen  have  stood  between  farmer  and  con¬ 
sumer  and  said — “Here,  keep  quiet  and  let  me  keep 
you  apart  and  take  two-thirds  of  the  final  income 
for  doing  it.”  Yes  indeed,  the  consumer  will  be 
“trimmed.”  A  lot  of  parasites  and  useless  middle¬ 
men  will  be  trimmed  away.  As  for  “skinning,”  it 
appears  that  some  of  the  thick  hide  on  some  of 
these  smart  farm  haters  is  being  pared  down  so 
that  they  understand  what  is  coming. 


BREVITIES. 

Apple  !  Apple !  Call  for  apple 
Everywhere  you  go ; 

Scrutinize  the  bill  of  fare, 

And  if  apple  is  not  there, 

Call  the  landlord  clown  with  care. 

He  will  come  with  smirking  manner 
With  some  over-ripe  banana, 

Or  a  grape  fruit  sour  as  gall. 

Tough  and  hard  as  a  baseball. 

Take  no  substitute  but  grapple 
With  the  question — call  for  apple. 

Do  not  let  the  cows  enter  Winter  “barn  poor." 

Never  sign  a  contract  unless  you  have  to.  You  never 
have  to  sign  one  with  an  unknown  agent. 

We  wish  every  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  could  have  a 
big  open  fireplace  with  a  roaring  fire  every  Winter’s 
night. 

A  FRENCHMAN  has  set  the  record  for  speed  in  a  fly¬ 
ing  machine — 125  miles  in  little  less  than  an  hour ! 
Who  wants  to  fly? 

Who  is  qualified  to  say  definitely  when  and  how  a 
farmer  with  100  acres  would  be  justified  in  buying 
a  gasoline  tractor? 

You  would  he  surprised  to  see  how  many  questions 
we  get  from  people  who  ask  if  there1  is  any  legal  way 
of  avoiding  the  trouble  and  expense  of  caring  for  then 
parents ! 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  parcel  post  offers  a  great 
opportunity  for  farmers  near  a  town  to  dispose  ot 
dressed  poultry.  The  beef  shortage  ought  to  boom  the 
poultry  trade. 

Rain  !  rain  !  rain  !  over  the  lonely  farm  ;  Rain  !  rain  ! 
rain!  Can’t  do  a  bit  of  barm.  Children  and  wife  are 
safe  here  at  the  close  of  clay.  Cattle  are  all  inside  here 
at  the  close  of  day. 

The  North  Dakota  Experiment  Station  says  it  is 
the  practice  at  Fargo,  N.  D.,  to  lay  six-inch  water  pipes 
7%  feet  deep  to  avoid  freezing.  Would  that  make  a 
Florida  man  claim  new  advantage  for  his  State? 
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It  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  convince  the  ordinary 
farmer  that  the  biggest  sugar  beet  is  not  the  best.  Does 
not  the  biggest  beet  take  the  premium  at  the  county 
fair?  One  man  sent  two  beets  weighing  15  pounds 
each.  He  wrote,  “I  bet  you  they  will  have  a  barrel  of 
sugar  in  them.”  They  had  six  per  cent  sugar,  so  we 
threw  the  results  away. 

That  is  taken  from  a  South  Dakota  bulletin  on 
sugar  beet  raising.  There  is  much  of  human  nature 
in  this.  Perhaps  you  have  stopped  to  think  that 
most  of  our  so-called  standards  are  based  upon 
beauty  or  size,  while  life  itself  has  to  deal  with 
utility.  Our  poultry  are  judged  at  shows  by  a 
“scale  of  points”  which  is  based  chiefly  upon  feath¬ 
ering  or  correct  shape.  Tet  the  world  is  to  live  upon 
eggs  and  meat  rather  than  upon  feathers.  As  a  rule, 
prizes  are  won  by  handsome  or  large  vegetables 
rather  than  by  those  which  are  best  to  eat.  Prog¬ 
ress  is  being  made  in  making  quality  or  utility  the 
standard,  but  it  is  hard  work,  and  one  tail  feather 
out  of  shape  may  mean  more  than  50  extra  eggs  to 
a  poultry  judge. 

* 

Hardly  a  day  passes  without  a  letter  from  some 
farmer  or  fruit  grower  who  wants  to  start  a  herd 
of  improved  cattle.  These  men  aim  ultimately  at 
purebreds,  but  want  to  work  at  first  with  high 
grades.  It  is  now  generally  understood  that  the 
scrub  or  low  producing  cow  cannot  get  anywhere 
except  as  a  fertilizer  factory.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  institute  speakers  used  to  say  that  “farmers 
would  be  better  off  if  the  death  angel  would  destroy 
one-third  of  the  cows  on  our  dairy  farms.”  High 
feed,  scant  labor  and  “sanitary  regulations”  are  do¬ 
ing  wlmt  the  death  angel  failed  to  accomplish.  The 
improved  cow  is  the  only  one  that  will  pay  for  her 
board.  Much  can  be  done  to  improve  the  cow 
through  her  mouth — by  better  feeding — but  most  of 
the  gain  must  come  through  better  blood.  The  pure¬ 
bred  sire  must  pass  along  the  good  qualities  of  his 
mother  and  grandmother.  If  those  relatives  have 
no  superior  qualities  the  purebred  sire  cannot  pass 
them  along  to  his  daughters.  This  foundation  prin¬ 
ciple  of  breeding  is  understood  by  most  of  those 
who  want  these  improved  cows.  No  wonder  they 
want  to  be  sure  of  the  sire  that  will  head  their 
herds.  This  is  the  biggest  question  to-day  in  busi¬ 
ness  dairy  breeding.  We  have  arranged  with  the 
best  experts  and  practical  men  we  can  find  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it..  The  It.  N.-Y.  has  more  readers  who  are 

studying  out  this  question  than  any  other  paper. 

* 

There  is  no  question  whatever  about  the  shortage 
of  beef.  Canada  cannot  supply  this  country.  There 
are  sections  in  the  interior  of  South  America  as  yet 
undeveloped  where  in  the  future  high  grade  cattle 
can  he  fed,  but  Europe  will  compete  for  every  car¬ 
cass,  and  then  not  fill  its  needs.  Cuba  offers  some 
hope  as  a  beef-producing  country.  During  the  war 
with  Spain  most  of  the  cattle  were  destroyed.  Sup¬ 
plies  have  been  slowly  increasing,  but  the  quality 
is  not  high,  and  there  will  never  be  large  numbers 
for  export.  Beef  will  surely  become  a  luxury  unless 
our  small  farmers  can  find  it  profitable  to  raise  and 
feed  more  of  their  calves.  There  is  no  use  trying  to 
scare  them  into  doing  this,  or  begging  them  to  help 
humanity,  or  trying  to  compel  them  by  law  to  keep 
their  calves  at  a  loss.  Just  as  well  try  the  same 
arguments  on  the  manufacturer  of  shoes,  clothing  or 
tools.  You  cannot  make  them  increase  production 
except  at  a  profit.  Change  conditions  so  that  farm¬ 
ers  will  be  reasonably  sure  of  50  cents  of  the  con¬ 
sumer's  dollar  and  the  beef  supply  will  he  provided 
in  a  few  years.  In  order  to  do  this  society  must 
get  rid  of  the  monopolistic  buying  and  slaughtering 
of  cattle  which  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  the 
great  packing  companies.  These  companies  realize 
the  situation  and  they  are  getting  in  ahead  by  put¬ 
ting  the  blame  on  the  farmers.  Representatives  of 
10  families  that  have  milked  millions  of  dollars  out 
of  the  American  farmers  recently  met  ami  “resolved” 
that  the  said  farmers  are  lazy,  shiftless  and  greatly 
in  need  of  “education.”  They  say  every  farmer 
should  raise  at  least  two  beef  steers  a  year — especial¬ 
ly  on  “the  hills  of  New  England.”  The  Toledo  News- 
Bee  puts  it  this  way: 

Get  to  it,  ye  farmer.  All  ye  small  ones  have  to  do 
1S  to  turn  out  two  beef  steers  per  year  to  browse  on  air. 
All  that's  necessary  to  cover  New  England’s  beautiful 
lulls  with  fatted  beeves  is  to  start  with  a  breed  that 
fattens  on  rocks.  All  the  cotton  bigoted  South  has  to 
do  is  to  turn  from  a  crop  that  sells  direct  from  the  bush 
to  corn  which  must  be  raised  and  then  fed  to  the  in¬ 
come-yielding  product — hogs  and  such.  Reduction  of 
the  Armour,  Cudahy,  Swift,  Morris  family  incomes? 
ao.  Free  foreign  meats?  No.  More  work  out  of  and 
more  high-class  education  into  the  American  farmer! 
Unit's  the  solution — at  packing  centers. 

■’lie  farmers  have  work  enough  now — but  we  do 
believe  in  the  education.  We  want  the  application 
of  “higher  mathematics”  right  down  to  the  lowest 
penny  in  the  35 -cent  dollar.  Let  us  educate  farmers 
so ‘they  will  stop  producing  an  article  when  the 
figures  show  that  they  get  less  than  cost,  and  then 
make  the  middleman  a  present  of  the  balance. 


THIS  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 

THE  BUREAU  OF  CO-OPERATION. 

fAs  our  readers  have  been  told,  New  York  State  has 
a  bureau  of  its  Agricultural  Department  which  is  to 
encourage  cooperation  among  producers  and  consumers 
of  farm  produce.  The  director  of  the  Bureau  is  Marc 
W.  Cole.  Some  of  our  people  want  to  know  what  he 
has  been  doing  since  the  -Bureau  was  started  and  so 
we  give,  in  two  parts,  his  first  report.] 

Part  I. 

The  Bureau  of  Cooperation  established  in  tlie  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  been  organized  about 
three  months,  and  its  work  to  date  has  been  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  nature  of  an  investigation  of  the  coop¬ 
erative  companies  now  doing  business.  It  was  hoped 
at  the  beginning  that  it  could  become  a  sort  of 
clearing-house  for  information  to  both  tlie  producers 
and  the  consumers,  beside  its  regular  duties  of 
assisting  in  the  formation  of  cooperative  associa¬ 
tions,  but  this  plan  soon  became  almost  Impossible, 
because  tlie  producers,  as  individuals,  expected  to 
receive  practically  retail  prices  regardless  of  the 
amount  or  the  season  of  their  production,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  tlie  consumers  expected  to  get  fresh 
farm  produce  in  retail  amounts  whenever  they 
needed  it  and  at  a  very  much  lower  price  than  at 
the  retail  markets.  The  bureau  received  letters 
from  a  large  number  of  producers  in  this  and  other 
States,  but  tlie  number  of  consumers  who  applied 
for  information  about  farm  produce,  while  about 
equal  in  number  to  the  producers,  could  consume 
only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  produce  offered. 
Beside  this  difficulty,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
bureau  could  not  successfully  acc  as  arbiter  be¬ 
tween  the  buyer  and  seller  on  the  question  of  quality 
of  the  produce  without  causing  much  dissatisfaction 
to  one  or  both  of  the  parties. 

At  the  outset  the  bureau  encountered  a  very  large 
amount  of  theory,  and  a  very  small  amount  of  fact, 
as  to  tlie  best  method  of  organizing  and  capitalizing 
tlie  cooperative  companies,  and  the  methods  used 
abroad  were  not  at  all  adapted  for  use  in  this 
country,  where  the  social  and  tlie  geographical  con¬ 
ditions  are  quite  different  and  where  even  tlie  very 
object  of  cooperation  has  many  interpretations.  The 
successful  cooperative  companies  among  producers 
in  this  State,  in  almost  every  case,  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  satisfied  with  the  general  wholesale  price  for 
their  products,  and  without  exception  depend  upon 
tlie  superior  grading  and  uniform  quality  of  these 
products  to  bring  them  very  profitable  returns.  By 
skillful  salesmanship  and  good  business  methods 
these  companies  successfully  combine  the  selling 
power  of  their  members  to  mutual  advantage,  and 
in  some  cases  their  buying  power  is  combined  to 
the  same  end;  but  in  no  case  which  lias  come  to 
tlie  attention  of  this  bureau  lias  any  of  the  cooper¬ 
ative  companies  now  doing  business  in  this  State  at¬ 
tempted  to  deal  directly  with  the  consumer  or  to 
eliminate  any  of  the  cost  of  the  distribution  of  their 
products  to  him,  either  as  an  individual  or  as  any 
form  of  organization. 

* 

Let  us  all  be  fair  to  Wm.  Sulzer,  late  Governor 
of  New  York.  Since  his  removal  from  office  Mr. 
Sulzer  has  made  a  statement  in  which  lie  denounces 
the  court  which  found  him  guilty,  and  charges 
Charles  F.  Murphy,  the  political  boss,  with  working 
his  downfall  because  lie  would  not  submit  to  dicta¬ 
tion.  There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Sulzcr’s  statement  to 
offset  the  testimony  which  convicted  him.  Every 
member  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  who  voted  at  all 
finally  voted  for  removal.  Judge  Cullen  did  not  vote 
at  all,  but  lie  declared  that  Mr.  Sulzer’s  actions  were 
“dishonorable  in  tlie  extreme.  On  the  evidence  sub¬ 
mitted  to  this  court  we  cannot  see  how  any  other 
verdict  could  be  possible.  As  to  what  Sulzer  says 
about  Murphy,  it  is  probably  true.  We  have  no 
doubt  this  insolent  boss  knew,  all  of  Sulzer’s  troubles 
and  debts,  and  kept  the  man  in  torment.  One  cau 
imagine  Gov.  Charles  E.  Hughes  in  such  a  crisis. 
He  would  have  given  tlie  whole  story  promptly  to 
tlie  public — aud  in  the  present  feeling  among  tlie 
people  that  would  have  been’ the  end  of  Murphy. 
The  exposure  may  help  get  rid  of  him  now,  but  it 
ought  to  have  been  made  right  when  tlie  incident 
happened.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Sulzer, 
by  reason  of  the  unfortunate  condition  into  which 
debt  and  political  obligations  had  forced  him,  was 
subjected  to  persecution  and  hounding  by  Murphy. 
Do  not,  however,  make  the  mistake  of  confusing 
these  issues.  On  the  evidence  before  tlie  impeach¬ 
ment  court,  which  lie  did  not  attempt  to  deny,  Mr. 
Sulzer  was  clearly  unfit  to  be  Governor  of  New 
York.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  testimony  to  say  that 
Murphy  attempted  to  buy  the  Governor,  and  failing 
to  do  so  ordered  the  Legislature  to  impeach.  This 
may  be,  and  probably  is,  true,  but  it  lias  nothing 
to  do  with  the  conduct  for  which  Air.  Sulzer  was 
removed.  We  cau  think  of  few  more  dangerous 
tliiugs  to  put  before  our  young  men  tliau  the  sug¬ 


gestion  that  because  Sulzer  was  persecuted  by  Mur¬ 
phy  his  own  misdeeds  should  be  overlooked.  We 
shall  never  get  anywhere  under  the  leadership  of 
a  man  for  whose  political  morality  we  must  apol¬ 
ogize.  Sulzer  and  Murphy  are  both  products  of  our 
present  political  system.  Under  one  name  or  an¬ 
other  we  shall  have  them  or  their  types  in  public  life 
just  as  long  as  a  few  bosses  are  able  to  control 
Party  nominations.  There  is  no  possible  way  of 
getting  rid  of  them  or  of  clearing  out  tlieir  nest  ex¬ 
cept  through  a  fair  system  of  direct  nomination  in 
which  the  people  will  take  part.  We  venture  to 
say  that  neither  Sulzer  nor  Murphy  could  ever  en¬ 
dure  under  the  present  New  Jersey  election  laws! 
T  rnler  our  present  distribution  of  political  power  in 
New  York  there  is  no  chance  for  any  improvement 
save  from  tlie  farmers  and  country  voters.  They 
should  refuse  to  vote  for  any  candidate  for  the  As¬ 
sembly  nomination  who  does  not  favor  direct  and 
full  primary. 

* 

There  is  one  place  on  earth  at  least' where  the 
farmers  are  recognized  as  the  foundation  of  busi¬ 
ness.  That  is  Hillsdale,  Mich.  Hillsdale  County  30 
years  ago  was  a  grain-producing  section.  The  land 
began  to  fail  and  grain  prices  fell.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  apple  industry  was  at  its  best,  but  it  slowly 
declined  in  profit.  Then  farmers  beget n  to  see  that 
tlieir  section  was  admirably  adapted  to  dairying. 
1  lie  silo  made  a  place  for  the  corn  c-rop,  improved 
blood  promised  to  double  tlie  capacity  of  the  old 
cows,  and  improved  methods  of  feeding  gave  the 
cows  a  better  chance.  And  so  the  improved  cow 
came  into  this  rich  strip  of  Southern  Michigan,  bit 
at  the  grass  and  called  it  good.  Hillsdale,  like  all 
such  towns,  must  depend  for  its  life  upon  what  the 
surrounding  farms  produce  and  what  farmers  have 
to  spend.  A  big  condensery  company  offered  to  build 
a  plant  at  Hillsdale  if  contracts  for  2,500  cans  could 
be  secured,  llieii  the  farmers  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  having  business  men  chase  after  them.  Business 
places  were  closed  and  men  scoured  the  country 
asking  the  farmers  to  put  up  their  cows  and  help 
Hillsdale  make  sure  of  the  condensery.  They  kept 
at  it  until  1.250  yoke  of  cows  came  hauling  the  plant 
into  town.  This  business  will  prosper  because  that 
section  of  country  has  fine  corn  ground,  and  can 
pioduce  clover  and  Alfalfa.  We  make  much  of  this, 
because,  at  Hillsdale,  conditions  made  it  as  clear 
as  day  light  that  the  town  absolutely  depended  upon 
the  farms  for  support.  This  is  just  as  true  of  all 
other  towns  and  cities,  but  it  is  seldom  made  as 
clear  as  in  this  case. 


Government  Farm  Statistics. 


country  (Ictober  1  was  13.0  per  cent  lower  than  last 
year,  and  9.7  per  cent  under  the  average  of  several  years 
Past.  1  he _eorn  outlook  was  G5.3  per  cent  of  normal, 
w  hich  is  1d.o  under  the  10-year  average,  promising  a 
yield  of  2,3(3,000,000  bushels. 

The  Spring  wheat  yield  was  242,714,000  bushels* 
\\  inter  wheat,  oll.000.000,  the  largest  yield  on  record. 
The  area  in  alj  wheat  was  49,601,000  acres,  and  the 
average  yield  lo.2  bushels  per  acre.  The  average  price 
paid  producers  October  1  was  77.9  cents. 

i  looVomui11,  oa£VV!V5  38’341’000  a«res  and  the  yield 
139.000  bushels,  the  average  price  paid  producers 
being  39.0  cents. 


Barley,  on  7.255,000  acres,  yielded  173,301.000  bushels 
Average  price  to  producers,  56.8  cents. 

Rye,  with  an  area  of  2.134.000  acres,  yielded  34,789  - 
000  bushels ;  average  price  04.8  cents. 

The  indications  for  buckwheat  are  14.000,000  bushels 
on  841.000  acres,  the  smallest  yield  in  13  years,  owing 
to  drought  and  early  frost  in  heavy  producing  parts  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Average  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers  October  1,  74.1  cents. 

Potatoes  promise  319,000,000  bushels,  about  100.000.- 
000  less  than  last  year.  Maine  is  the  only  one  of  the 
large  producing  States  having  a  larger  crop  than  last 
year;  average  price  to  producers.  73.9  cents. 

The  yield  of  cabbage  is  about  71.2  per  cent  of  normal, 
production  per  acre  being  4.9  tons  against  0.7  last  year. 
Onions,  77.6  per  cent,  the  yield  per  acre  being’  171 
against  200  bushels  last  year.  Beans,  5.2  per  cent  be¬ 
low  average;  tobacco  6.5  per  cent  lower;  sugar  beets. 
3.5  lower ;  peanuts,  .0  per  cent  higher ;  broom  corn,  30.1 
lower. 


The  average  apple  condition  October  1  was  46.6  per 
cent.  21.2  under  last  year.  States  having  a  higher  aver¬ 
age  than  last  year  are  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Indiana,  Illinois.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
South  Dakota,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona.  States 
giving  only  one-half  or  less  of  last  year’s  yield  are : 
Vermont.  New  York,  Virginia.  West  Virginia,  the  Car- 
oliuas,  Ohio,  Missouri  and  Kansas. 


Dividends  on  Canadian  securities  for  the  last  three 


months  of  this  year  will  be : 

Steam  railroads .  $15,463,950 

Industrial  corporations  .  6.455.498 

Government  and  municipal  debentures.  .  .  .  3,810,274 

Chartered  banks  .  3,234,254 

Alines .  2,883,005 

Canadian  electrics  .  2,308,883 

Light  and  power .  1,320.325 

Loan  and  trust  (on  stock  only) .  886,701 

Telegraph,  telephone  aud  cable .  721.250 

Insurance  .  216.250 

Navigation  . 200.000 


Total . . .  $37,500,396 
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Woman  and  the  Home 


From  Day  to  Day 

WHEN  THE  FROST  IS  ON  THE 
PUNKIN. 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin,  and  the 
fodder’s  in  the  shock, 

And  you  hear  the  kyouck  and  gobble  of 
the  struttin’  turkey-cock, 

And  the  clackin’  of  the  guineys,  and  the 
cluckin’  of  the  hens. 

And  the  rooster’s  hallylooyer  as  he  tip¬ 
toes  on  the  fence ; 

O,  it’s  then’s  the  times  a  feller  is  a-feelin’ 
at  his  best, 

With  the  risin’  sun  to  greet  him  from  a 
night  of  peaceful  rest, 

As  he  leaves  the  house,  bare-headed,  and 
goes  out  to  feed  the  stock, 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin,  and  the 
fodder’s  in  the  shock. 

They’s  something  kindo’  harty-like  about 
the  atmusfere 

When  the  heat  of  Summer’s  over,  and  the 
coolin’  Fall  is  here — 

Of  course  we  miss  the  flowers,  and  the 
blossums  on  the  trees, 

And  the  mumble  of  the  hummin’  birds  and 
buzzin’  of  the  bees ; 

But  the  air’s  so  appetizin’;  and  the  land¬ 
scape  through  the  haze 
Of  a  crisp  and  sunny  morning  of  the  airly 
Autumn  days 

Is  a  pictur’  that  no  painter  has  the  col¬ 
orin’  to  mock — 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin,  and  the 
fodder’s  in  the  shock. 

The  husky,  rusty  russel  of  the  tossels  of 
the  corn, 

And  the  raspin’  of  the  tangled  leaves,  as 
golden  as  the  morn ; 

The  stubble  in  the  furries — kindo’  lone¬ 
some-like,  but  still 

A-preachin’  sermuns  to  us  of  the  barns 
they  growed  to  fill ; 

The  strawstack  in  the  medder,  and  the 
reaper  in  the  shed ; 

The  bosses  in  their  stalls  below — the 
clover  overhead — 

O,  it  sets  my  heart  a-clickin’  like  the 
tickin’  of  a  clock, 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin,  and  the 
fodder’s  in  the  shock. 

Then  your  apples  all  is  gethered,  and  the 
ones  a  feller  keeps 

Is  poured  around  the  cellar-floor  in  red 
and  yeller  heaps ; 

And  your  cider-makin’s  over,  and  your 
wimmern-folks  is  through 
With  their  mince  and  apple  butter,  and 
theyr  souse  and  saussage,  too !.  .  . 

I  don’t  know  how  to  tell  it — but  ef  sich 
a  thing  could  be 

As  the  angels  wantin’  boardin’,  and  they’d 
call  around  on  mee — 

I’d  want  to  ’commodate  ’em — all  the 
wliole-indurin’  flock — 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin,  and  the 
fodder’s  in  the  shock ! 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

* 

Apple  and  cranberry  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  jelly  combination,  using  one-third 
cranberries  to  two-thirds  apple,  adding 
water  enough  to  keep  from  burning.  Boil 
till  all  are  soft,  drain  through  a  jelly 
bag,  and  make  like  any  other  jelly,  using 
sugar,  heated  in  the  oven,  equal  measure 
with  the  juice;  boil,  and  pour  into  a 
mold. 

* 

When  a  serge  garment  becomes  shiny, 
it  may  be  renovated  by  sponging  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  borax  and  water, 
followed  by  a  sponging  with  clear  water. 
When  almost  dry  press  with  a  warm  iron 
on  the  wrong  side.  This  usually  removes 
all  the  shine.  A  rougher  cloth  is  im¬ 
proved  by  rubbing  the  surface  with  fine 
sandpaper,  which  brings  up  the  nap. 

* 

Children’s  white  furs  often  become  too 
soiled  to  be  cleaned  by  merely  rubbing 
with  dry  meal  or  chalk,  and  in  this  case 
moistened  bran  is  useful.  Lay  the  furs 
flat  on  the  table  and  rub  with  bran 
moistened  with  warm  water.  Use  a  piece 
of  white  flannel  to  rub  the  bran  on,  con¬ 
tinue  rubbing  till  dry,  and  then  rub  with 
dry  bran.  Follow7  this  with  French  chalk, 
dusted  in  against  the  grain  of  the  fur, 
then  shake  this  out,  and  beat  the  fur  care¬ 
fully  with  a  flat  beater. 

* 

A  GOOD  laundress  tells  us  that  soft 
lingerie  waists  that  are  unstarched  are 
improved  by  a  borax  water  bath,  which 
prevents  their  being  “mussed”  so  readily. 
One  tablespoonful  of  borax  is  used  to 
one  quart  of  water  and  the  waist  dipped 
in  this  after  it  is  washed  and  dried, 
wrung  out,  and  folded  in  a  towel  till 
dry  enough  to  iron.  For  some  colored 
fabrics,  such  as  cretonne's,  bran  water  is 
advised.  This  is  made  by  tying  some 
bran  in  a  muslin  bag  and  covering  with 
•water,  one  part  bran  to  four  parts  water*, 
then  simmering  until  dark  brown.  This 


bran  water  is  diluted  for  washing  and 
rinsing,  but  used  without  dilution  for 
starching  colored  goods  which  are  like¬ 
ly  to  show7  ordinary  starch  in  specks  over 
the  pattern.  The  bran  water  diluted  for 
washing,  seems  to  prevent  the  colors 
from  running.  Most  thin  cotton  goods, 
however,  may  have  the  colors  set  by 
rinsing  in  salt  water  before  washing. 

The  University  of  Kansas  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  department  of  child  welfare,  with 
Prof.  W.  A.  McKeever  at  its  head.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  first  department  of  its 
kind  established  in  an  American  univer¬ 
sity.  In  addition  to  giving  instruction  in 
child  welfare  work  the  department  is  to 
have  chai*ge  of  State  efforts  in  organ¬ 
izing  “parent  clubs”  and  “parent  teach¬ 
ers’  associations,”  in  providing  vacation 
work  for  school  children,  and  in  establish¬ 
ing  public  playgrounds  and  civic  aids  to 
child  welfare.  No  doubt  farming  dis¬ 
tricts  will  receive  their  share  of  atten¬ 
tion,  as  w*ell  as  cities ;  Prof.  McKeever 
has  given  much  attention  to  rural  school 
conditions. 


Canning  and  Preserving  Late  Fruits. 

Part  II. 

Quince  Jelly — Prepare  the  fruit  as  for 
marmalade.  Pour  over  enough  cold 
water  to  cover  and  boil  until  tender,  then 
turn  into  a  thick  jelly  bag  and  drain, 
squeezing  occasionally.  To  one  pint  of 
the  juice  add  one  pound  of  sugar,  and 
cook  for  20  minutes,  or  until  it  jellies. 

Citron  preserves  is  an  okl-fashion  deli¬ 
cacy  rarely  seen  on  the  average  home 
table  these  days.  This  is  my  mother’s  re¬ 
cipe.  Slice  the  fruit  rather  thin,  pare, 
and  discover  and  remove  all  the  seeds, 
this  is  best  accomplished  by  holding  each 
slice  before  a  lighted  lamp  or  candle, 
using  a  nut  pick  to  extract  the  seeds. 
Cut  the  slices  into  fourths  or  eighths,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  fruit,  and  soak 
in  enough  alum  water  to  cover  for  24 
hours,  allowing  two  teaspoonfuls  of  pow¬ 
dered  alum  to  each  quart  of  water.  Then 
turn  into  a  preserving  kettle  and  heat 
slowly  to  the  boiling  point  and  simmer 
10  minutes,  drain,  and  cover  with  ice 
water  and  let  stand  four  hours,  drain 
again,  and  dry  betw*een  towels.  Weigh 
the  citron,  and  allow  one  pound  of  sugar, 
one  cupful  of  water,  and  half  a  lemon, 
thinly  sliced,  to  each  pound  of  fruit.  Boil 
sugar,  water  and  lemons  10  minutes,  add 
the  citron,  and  cook  slowly  until  tender 
and  transparent.  Put  into  cans,  cover 
with  the  hot  syrup,  and  seal. 

This  is  a  nice  way  of  utilizing  the 
Winter  pears  as  they  begin  to  soften. 
Peel,  core,  and  quarter  your  fruit,  then 
weigh,  and  to  each  six  pounds  of  fruit 
put  one  pint  of  water,  four  sliced  oranges 
and  one  lemon,  and  cook  until  soft.  Then 
for  each  pound  of  fruit  add  three-fourths 
of  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  cook  slowly, 
stirring  often,  until  thick  and  clear. 

Apple  Butter — Cook  tart  apples  until 
soft,  then  rub  through  a  colander.  To 
one  pint  of  the  cooked  apples  add  one 
cup  of  sugar.  Cook  over  a  slow  fire  in 
an  uncovered  kettle  until  rich  and  thick, 
stirring  constantly,  for  like  marmalade 
it  burns  easily.  Just  before  removing 
from  the  fire  season  with  either  cinna¬ 
mon,  cloves,  nutmeg,  or  allspice,  to  suit 
the  taste. 

Apple  Butter  No.  2 — Boil  down  pure 
sweet  cider  in  proportion  of  three  to  one, 
skimming  often  during  the  boiling.  Pare, 
core,  and  quarter  firm  sweet  apples,  then 
add  one  cup  of  the  boiled  cider  to  each 
pint  of  fruit,  and  cook  until  soft,  press 
through  a  sieve,  and  cook  until  thick  and 
smooth. 

BarberryMarmalade — To  three  pounds 
of  barberries  add  three  pounds  of  sugar 
and  cook  in  a  double  boiler  until  the 
sugar  is  dissolved  and  the  berries  soft. 
Allow  to  stand  over  night.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  turn  into  a  preserving  kettle,  and  let 
simmer  30  minutes,  stirring  constantly, 
when  thick  pour  into  glasses  and  cover. 

Barberry  Marmalade — To  three  pounds 
clearer  if  the  fruit  is  gathered  before  the 
frost  comes.  Pick  over  the  fruit,  wash, 
drain  and  crush  with  a  wooden  potato 
masher,  then  cook  slowly  until  soft,  al¬ 
lowing  one  cup  of  water  to  eight  quarts 
of  fruit.  Strain  through  a  colander,  then 
through  a  jelly  bag.  Measure  the  juice, 
bring  to  the  boiling  point,  and  boil  five 
minutes,  or  until  it  jellies. 

ROSAMOND  LAMPMAN. 


Write  a  Postal 
Today  to 

Greenhut-Siegel  Cooper  Co. 


WE  PREPAY  ALL  MAIL 
AND  EXPRESS 
CHARGES 


303  Sixth  Avenue 

New  York  City 

For  your  copy  of  our  Beautiful 
Fall  and  Winter  Style  Book.  It 
costs  you  nothing — it  is 

FREE 


We 
Give 
Free 
Two 
S.&H. 
Green 
Trad¬ 
ing 
Stamps 
With 
Every 
10c. 
Purchase 


19A913 — We  know  you  never  saw  a  coat 
like  this  for  $5.98.  We  are  old  merchants 
and  we  have  never  seen  the  equal  of  this  coat 
value.  Made  of  fine  all  wool,  soft  and 
warm  Chinchilla. 

Broad  Collar  and 
tum-bac 
lustrous 
plush;  fr 
ing  mad 
fancy  but- 


or  navy  blue, 
both  trimmed 
with  black 
plush.  Sizes  32 
to  44  inches 
bust  meas. 
ure.length 

5  4  inches 


$5.98 


The  same  suits,  dresses,  coats,  waists,  hats, 
furs,  corsets,  underwear,  belts,  etc.,  shown  in  our 
Style  Book  are  worn  right  here  in  New  York 
by  New  York  women — the  women  who  have 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best  dressed  women  in 
America.  You  can  be  a  "best  dressed  woman  in 
America  if  you  select  your  Fall  and  Winter  out¬ 
fit  from  our  Style  Book.  Don’t  delay,  write  to¬ 
day  for  the  copy  that  has  been  reserved  for  you. 


A  Coat  Like  This  was 
Never  Sold  Before  at 


$5 


.98 


w. 

Guarantee 

to 

Please 

You 

or 

Refund 
Your 

Money 


No  Connection 
with  any  other 
Store. 


Greenhut-Siegel  Cooper  Co., 
J.  B.  Greeukut,  President. 
New  York  City. 


y 


203  Main  Street,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Buy  Your  Clothes 
at  the  Mills 

AND  SAVE 

BIGMONEY 

We  take  the  goods 
directly  off  the 
looms — cut  to  your 
measure  according 
to  latest  New  Y ork 
style  patterns, 
hand- tailor  them 
here  in  our  own 
shops,  and  guaran¬ 
tee  fit,  material, 
workmanship,  or 
your  money  back. 

Made-to-Measure  Suits 
and  Overcoats  $  1 0  to  $22 

the  kind  for  which  you’d  pay  $18  to  $30 
anywhere  else.  You  save  two  dealers’ 
profits  and  we  deliver  free  anywhere. 
Send  postcard  today  for  our  new  free 
style  book  with  samples  attached,  rules 
for  measurement,  etc. 


FUR-LINED  OVERCOATS 

Manufacturers’ samples.  Gentlemen’s  Blaek  Broad¬ 
cloth  Overcoats,  lined  with  finest  Australian  Mink, 
large  handsome  Persian  Lamb  collar,  all  sizes.  Sim¬ 
ilar  coats,  not  used  as  samples,  retail  at  $90.  My 
price,  while  they  last,  $35.  First  come  first  served. 
You  take  no  risk.  Examine  and  try  on  before  paying 
Write  today  stating  size,  and  coat  will  besentC.O. 
1).  with  Examination  privilege.  K.  ROBKRTS, 
Room  17,  J  GO  W.  119tli  Street,  New  York 


Free  Plans 


you  can  try  a  Kalamazoo  Furnace 
for  80  days  free— and  Bend  It  back 
any  time  within  a  year  if  it  fails 
to  heat  your  home  properly. 

Ask  for  Factory 
Prices  on  Furnaces 

Get  our  book  explaining  better 
heating  and  cash  saving.  Ask 
for  Furnace  Catalog  No.  910 
We  zn%keft  full  line  of  Stoves,  Ranges 
Stoves  and  Furnaces.  We  have  threo 
logs— plsaso  ask  for  the  one  yon  want. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.a 

Kalam.xoo,  HI  eh. 


A  Kalamazoo, 

Direct  to  You  V°"' 


Heating  Your 

furnished  byheat- 
MOmeiV*  experts.  Get 
them.  Learn  how 


[BESTLIGH 


700  styles — carry  a  brilliant  illumination 
, into  homes  that  have  had  to  struggle 
along  on  oil,  gas  or  candles.  Brighter  than 
acetylene  or  electricity  and  costs  only  two 
cents  a  week.  Agents  write  to-day. 

Til  ■;  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

40 1  East  6th  St.,  Canton, 


Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


TYOUfT  IDEAS 


$9,000  offered  for  -ertain  inven. 
tions.  Book  “How  to  Ot  tain  a  Patent” 
What  to  Invent”  sent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  reportas  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  In  Manufacturers’  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att’ys 

Established  16  Years 

922  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 
25  Designs— AH  Steel 

Handsome,  cost  less  than  wood*! 
more  durable.  Don’t  buy  a  fence 
until  you  get  our  Free  Catajogud 
and  Special  Price*. 

We  can  r  ve  you  money. 
Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Co* 
407  North  St.,  Kokomo,  lad. 


KE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Preo  Drillors’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Liisy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls  Pa. 


'ERf  WHERE 


Tested,  Proved  Reliable 

by  forty-four  years’  use  iu 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  men  earn  big  incomes 
„  with  some  one  of  our  59 
styles  and  sizes.  They  use 
any  power.  Made  for 
drilling  earth,  rock  and  for 
mineral  prospecting.  Large 
cutiilo^  No.  120  li’RKE. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

General  Office  and  Work*: 
AURORA.  ILL. 

Chicago  Office:  Pirst  National 
Bank  Building 


1013. 


THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


1187 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  giro 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

The  first  group  shows  8000  fancy  caps, 
one  size.  8020  one-piece  tucked  corset 
cover,  34  to  42  bust.  With  yoke  that 
can  be  used  to  give  guimpe  effect.  G935 


three-piece  adjustable  chemise,  small  32 
or  34,  medium  30  or  38,  large  40  or  42 
bust.  7233  child's  pajamas,  2  to  6  years. 
7990  circular  closed  drawers,  22  to  32 

waist. 

The  second  group  includes  7969  tucked 
blouse,  34  to  42  bust.  7097  blouse  in 
Balkan  style,  34  to  42  bust.  With  long 


or  three-quarter  sleeves,  straight  or 
diagonal  closing,  with  or  without  draped 
or  plain  belt.  3901  house  gown,  34  to 
42  bust.  8022  three-piece  skirt  22  to  30 
waist.  With  high  or  natural  waist 
hue,  with  or  without  pockets  and  tabs. 
7S77  two-piece  skirt,  22  to  32  waist. 
IVith  high  or  natural  waist  line.  Price  of 
each  pattern  10  cents. 


Making  Italian  Cheese. 

fake  night’s  and  morning’s  milk,  from 
two  gallons  to  six  or  eight,  as  the  case 
may  be;  mix  and  beat  it  bloodwarm  in 
*be  morning.  Put  one-half  to  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  rennet,  or  else  the  junket 
tablets  sold  in  grocery  stores,  but  ren¬ 
net  from  the  calf’s  stomach  is  much 
cheaper  and  better  if  it  can  be  had.  Then 
let  it  harden  or  become  a  curd,  taking 
ti'om  one  to  three  hours.  With  a  large 
!Poou  stir  and  break  the  curd  into  tiny 
particles,  and  allow  it  to  settle  and  separ- 
'tf.  the  whey  from  the  curd.  Then  take 
•i  cheesecloth  bag.  put  a  ring  of  wire  at 
j 10  opening  and  with  a  cup  put  the  curd 
11(1  whatever  of  the  whey  could  not  be 
loured  off  iuto  the  bag.  Hang  and  lot 
'•iitiu.  Take  from  bag  next  morning,  and 


put  in  dish  or  wooden  foi-m  if  you  have 
it.  A  quart  basket  or  small  round  half- 
peck  wooden  measure  is  very  good,  but 
make  a  few  holes  in  it  to  let  drain.  This 

is  the  cheese,  and  can  be  salted  in  a 

week’s  or  month’s  time.  When  salted 

moisten  the  cheese  by  washing  with  warm 
water,  spread  salt  on  top  and  put  it 

around  also.  It  will  be  good  to  eat  in 
a  few  days  after  salted.  If  left  a  month 
it  will  form  crust,  but  will  be  finer  in¬ 
side.  While  in  the  form  it  must  be 
turned  about  every  day.  As  to  the  ren¬ 
net,  we  take  a  young  calf’s  stomach,  one 
that  has  never  taken  anything  but  milk 
for  food,  and  if  not  full  of  milk  when 
removed  from  the  calf  when  butchered 
fill  it  with  sweet  milk  and  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  salt,  and  after  two  weeks  it  is 
ready  for  use.  The  quantity  of  rennet 
to  be  used  depends  on  the  strength  of  the 
rennet.  mrs.  l.  delpiano. 


The  Country  Church  of  Tomorrow. 

The  church  in  this  Western  country 
(Colorado)  is  in  a  state  of  transition. 
We,  who  are  watching  the  signs  of  the 
times,  read  the  situation  from  a  hopeful 
point  of  view.  Men  of  vision  are  study¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  the  rural  population  as 
never  before.  With  the  coming  of  daily 
mails,  telephones,  up-to-date  farm  meth¬ 
ods  and  consolidated  schools  the  church 
will  have  to  look  well  to  her  laurels,  or 
be  left  in  the  rear  of  the  procession.  Not 
to  minimize  in  the  least  the  true  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  church  as  a  spiritual  force  in 
any  community,  there  are  practical 
phrases  of  the  problem  that  should  not 
be  overlooked.  Not  a  new  gospel,  but  a 
concentration  of  ideals  and  spirit,  so 
that  instead  of  numerous  shades  of  creed, 
represented  by  scattered  efforts  put  forth 
in  wayside  school  houses  or  other  isolated 
church  buildings,  with  ill-paid  pastorates, 
there  shall  be  one  church  building  cen¬ 
trally  located  that  can  command  a  well- 
salaried  leader,  trained  for  special  ser¬ 
vice,  who  has  a  spirit  in  harmony  with 
the  needs  of  the  country  life.  Such  an 
ideal  should  be  the  goal  toward  which 
every  modern,  progressive  rural  communi¬ 
ty  should  strive.  And  these  are  the  vital 
questions  to  which  the  common  people  are 
awakening;  how  to  keep  the  boys  and 
girls  contented  with  farm  life;  how  to 
direct  their  inherent  tendencies,  so  that 
they  may  develop  social,  mental  and 
spiritual  qualities,  without  going  outside 
of  their  immediate  environments. 

In  some  of  our  counties — especially  in 
Kansas — the  boys  are  being  trained 
through  the  agencies  of  the  County  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  and  the  girls  in  the  science  of 
domestic  economy,  which  tend  to  give 
them  a  broader  outlook  on  the  dignity 
of  labor,  as  well  as  to  raise  the  standard 
of  efficiency.  The  people’s  church  is 
talked  of  as  a  social  center,  or  place  of 
common  meeting  ground,  where  neighbors 
may  gather  during  the  week  to  discuss 
questions  of  mutual  interest  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  good.  It  will  be  looked  upon  as  a 
place  to  develop  also  the  social  as  well 
as  the  spiritual  life  of  the  community. 
Religion  is  coming  to  be  looked  upon  as 
having  a  more  direct  bearing  on  the  prac¬ 
tical  everyday  issues  of  life  than  former¬ 
ly.  It  is  coming  to  be  understood  that 
whether  things  are  sacred  or  secular  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  the  spirit  that  is  put 
iuto  them.  Such  a  state  of  affairs,  how¬ 
ever,  can  only  be  brought  about  by  earn¬ 
est  study  of  people  who  are  learning  to 
think  for  themselves,  and  become  willing 
to  lay  aside  all  prejudices  or  minor  con¬ 
siderations  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

Leaders  must  he  sought  who  are  in 
touch  with  every  phase  of  progress,  and 
deeply  interested  in  the  higher  life  of  the 
people  as  well.  As  one  wisely  puts  it. 
“A  minister  for  the  country  church  at  the 
present  time  should  take  a  course  at  the 
agricultural  college  instead  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  seminary.”  After  a  careful  sur¬ 
vey  of  tire  whole  subject  I  am  inclined  to 
the  opinion  he  should  have  a  thorough 
training  in  both,  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  the  country  church  of  tomorrow. 
There  is  no  reason,  either,  why  such  a 
community  should  uot  raise  up  efficient 
leaders  among  themselves. 

CLARA  ABIGAIL  GEBHARDT. 


now  being  mailed,,  free. 


It  is  an  excellent  Guide 
Book  of  New  York  and  Paris 
wearing  apparel  for 
women,  children  and  men. 

See  Catalog  for  Parcel 
Post,  Freight  and  Express 
Free  Delivery  terms 
throughout  the  U.S. 

Just  write  us:  "Please 
send  Free  Catalog  No. 30." 
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When  Buvina 
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Quest  Th. 
Sample  Folder* 
issued  in  five  sec¬ 
tions  contain 
places  of  the 
actual  fabrics. 
Specify  the  folder  you 
u,  ,  ,  want,  or  all  live  if  you  desire  : 

H  older  A— Wen’*  reody-made  Suit*  and  Extra 
A  roller-.  *  fcy.5©  to  *16.50 

Folder  R-Men’.  ready-made.  Overcoat*  and 
Clotn  ilnlncoots.  .  .  87.50  to  *37. 50 

Folder  C— Boys’  ready-made  Suits  and  Over¬ 
coats,  -  $1.05  to  86.06 

Folder  O-Men’s,  Boys’.  Women’s.  Misses’ and 
Cbildrrs's  Kilp-on  Knliu-nats,  -  *3-85  to  $17.60 

F older  T — 31  cn’s  Tailored -  to  - measure 
Clothlnjr.  -  .  $15.00  to  $I}7.60 

Prices  freti  to  1  ^  less  than  yon  pay  anywhere  else, 
for  Style,  Quality  avd  Fit. 

We  ttnnrantee  absolute  satisfaction  and 
pay  all  transportation  charges 
Send  Tor  Catalogue  and  Samples  To-day 
C.  V.  BOLLF.lt  COMPANY 
The  House  for  Men  and  Boys 
3?2  Bridge  Street,  New  York  City 


Vaseline 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Cold 

Cream 


Thoroughly  cleanses  the  pore*  of  the  skin  and  keep*  it 
healthy.  Relieves  irritation  and  roughoe**. 

A  perfectly  pure,  *afe  cream  for  comtant  use — for  children 

or  grown-ups. 

Just  one  of  the  famous  “  Vaseline  ”  preparations,  which 
are  needed  for  the  little  daily  ills  and  accident*  in  every  home. 
If  your  druggist  cannot  su-pply  you ,  write  direct. 


35  State  Street 


Chesebroogh  Manufacturing  Company 


(Consolidated. ) 


New  York 


ISc.  post-paid 


Interesting  booklet  on 
request 


Economy  of  the  Bell  System 


Consider  this  significant 
fact:  While  most  of  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  have  gone  up, 
the  price  of  telephone  service, 
which  is  one  of  the  essential 
factors  in  our  commercial  and 
social  life,  has  moved  steadily 
downward. 

Although  a  pound  of  these 
necessities  still  contains  but 
sixteen  ounces,  the  telephone 
user  has  been  getting  more  and 
more  service  for  less  money. 

On  the  average,  the  people 
of  this  country  pay  49%  more 
today  for  food,  fuel  and  cloth¬ 
ing  than  they  did  in  1895. 
Since  then,  the  decrease  in  the 
average  rates  for  telephone 
service  has  been  more  than 
one-half. 


At  the  same  time,  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  value  of  the  service 
to  the  subscriber  has  vastly 
increased.  Today  he  can  taik 
to  an  average  of  five  times  as 
many  persons  in  each  ex¬ 
change  as  he  could  eighteen 
years  ago. 

This  is  the  inevitable  re¬ 
sult  of  the  comprehensive 
policy  of  the  Bell  System, 
which  brings  together  the  as¬ 
sociated  Bell  companies  and 
the  communities  they  serve. 

Through  the  very  size  and 
efficiency  of  their  organization 
they  accomplish  improve¬ 
ments  and  effect  economies 
which  give  the  greatest  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  lowest  rates. 


No  common  thing  is  held  apart 

From  us,  or  pent  with  lock  and  key, 
But  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart 
They  are  all  made  for  you  and  me. 

It  always  seems  God  loves  the  best 
Things  He  makes  the  commonest. 

— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

POOR  MEN  AND  PUREBRED  CATTLE. 

I  am  thinking  of  raising  a  herd  of 
registered  Holstein  cattle.  I  live  on  a 
rented  farm,  have  been  farming  for  three 
years  for  myself,  and  have  only  what  I 
woi'k  for.  I)o  you  think  it  would  be  a 
wise  thing  for  me  to  attempt  under  the 
circumstances?  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  the  best  thing  to  buy  a  calf  and  raise 
it?  I  have  been  to  some  of  the  fairs, 
and  looked  over  the  stock.  F.  w.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

To  advise  a  stranger  definitely  whether 
he  should  or  should  not  undertake  the 
breeding  of  purebred  cattle  would  be  to 
show  a  lack  of  wisdom  which  should  go 
far  toward  discrediting  the  source  of  the 
advice.  It  is  one  of  those  matters  into 
which  the  personal  equation  enters  so 
largely  that  the  best  that  can  be  done  is 
to  discuss  the  general  principles  involved, 
leaving  each  man  to  apply  them  to  his 
own  conditions  with  such  judgment  as 
he  may  have.  I  believe  it  may  be  posi¬ 
tively  stated  that  under  present  and 
prospective  conditions  there  is  no  money 
to  be  made  from  a  dairy  of  ordinary 
cows,  and  by  “ordinary  cows”  is  meant 
those  of  mixed  breeding,  giving  less  than 
7,000  pounds  of  milk  yearly,  such  as 
make  up  the  greater  part  of  our  Eastern 
dairy  herds.  I  believe  it  to  be  equally 
true  that  only  under  exceptionally  favor¬ 
able  circumstances  can  cows  of  the  next 
higher  grade,  or  those  giving  from  7.000 
to  9.000  pounds  of  milk  yearly,  be  made 
to  pay  a  fair  profit.  If  these  statements 


largely  upon  his  resources.  He  will  get 
quicker  returns  from  mature  animals,  but. 
on  the  other  hand,  will  need  to  invest  less 
money  in  young  calves.  One  can  ordin¬ 
arily  purchase  two  young  heifer  calves 
of  good  breeding  at  the  price  of  one 
mature  cow,  and  while  it  will  take  at  least 
two  years  before  returns  begin  to  come 
in,  this  time  may  be  well  spent  in  study¬ 
ing  the  breed  and  learning  the  things 
that  one  will  need  to  know  about  hand¬ 
ling  purebred  stock,  the  different  families 
and  lines  of  breeding.  It  would  probably 
be  good  advice  to  most  beginners  in  breed¬ 
ing  to  buy  one  or  more  good  youngsters, 
as  he  can  afford,  and  then  to  grow  up 
with  them.  M.  B.  D. 


Sheep  Feeding  in  Southern  Michigan. 

Farmers  in  Hillsdale  County,  Mich., 
rely  on  what  Joe  Stevens  advises  them 
in  the  matter  of  feeding  lambs.  Every 
year  Mr.  Stevens  visits  his  home  county 
and  his  old  friends  at  the  Hillsdale  Fair, 
and  advises  sheep  feeders  of  the  county 
about  their  product.  Mr.  Stevens  was  a 
leading  live  stock  breeder  of  Southern 
Michigan,  but  is  now  engaged  in  the  com¬ 
mission  business  in  an  Eastern  city.  Mr. 
Stevens  advises  his  friends  that  they  need 
not  be  afraid  to  feed  lambs  this  Winter, 
and  he  predicts  a  good  feeding  season  as 
far  as  financial  returns  are  concerned 
He  says:  “The  Canadian  duty  being 
taken  off  will  not  hurt  the  American 
feeding,  because  the  Canadians  will  get 
out  before  the  American  fed  lambs  get 
into  market.”  He  said  that  his  advice 


A  PUREBRED  GUERNSEY  BULL.  Fig.  452. 


are  true  it  follows  that  any  man  who  ex¬ 
pects  to  depend  upon  dairying  for  a  liveli¬ 
hood  must  get  out  of  the  “ordinary”  class 
or  forever  have  his  nose  pressed  to  the 
grindstone  by  conditions  beyond  his  con¬ 
trol. 

There  are  two  ways  out  of  this  class 
open  to  dairymen ;  one  through  the  pos¬ 
session  of  purebred  cattle  of  merit,  and 
the  other  through  the  grading  up  of  com¬ 
mon  herds  to  a  level  with  purebreds,  so 
far  as  production  is  concerned.  This  lat¬ 
ter  way  is  a  comparatively  easy  one  and 
probably  is  the  one  which  should  be 
adopted  by  the  great  majority  of  dairy¬ 
men.  It  involves  nothing  that  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  man  of  small  means,  and 
produces  quick  and  positive  results. 
Three  generations  of  improved  breeding 
by  the  use  of  purebred  sires  will  produce 
a  herd  the  equals  of  purebreds  in  every 
way  except  for  breeding  purposes,  and  if 
milk  production  can  be  made  profitable  at 
all,  such  a  herd  will  assure  a  profit  to  its 
owner.  But  there  is  a  step  beyond  this 
which  may  well  be  considered  by  the 
younger  dairymen  who  are  willing  to 
make  an  intelligent  study  of  breeding  and 
to  devote  the  time  and  thought  necessary 
to  qualify  themselves  for  the  management 
of  purebreds.  With  the  same  food  and 
care,  a  cow  carrying  seven-eighths  or  more 
of  pure  blood  should  yield  fully  as  much 
milk  as  her  purebred  neighbor,  but  her  calf 
can  never  sell  for  more  than  its  prospect¬ 
ive  value  as  a  producer,  while  the  calf  of 
the  purebred  cow  may  easily  bring  10 
times  as  much,  solely  because  of  its 
breeding.  The  difference  between  $15 
and  $150  in  the  possible  value  of  a  calf 
is  too  great  to  be  overlooked,  and  a  cow 
that  will  bring  $250  when  sent  to  market 
is  vastly  to  be  preferred  to  one  that  can 
command  but  $100. 

Whether  a  dairyman  of  small  means 
who  decides  to  make  a  start  in  purebreds 
should  purchase  cows  or  calves  depends 


to  farmers  might  be  if  they  have  the  feed 
now,  to  get  their  lambs  as  soon  as  they 
can,  for  the  price  would  go  up  later. 

Thousands  of  lambs  are  purchased  in 
the  Chicago  stock  yards,  and  even  as  far 
West  as  Kansas  City.  Messrs.  Tyler, 
Curtis  and  Dudley  of  Jonesville,  who  feed 
heavily  each  year,  have  gone  to  the  sheep- 
producing  sections  of  Montana  and  Idaho 
for  their  feeders.  Frank  McConnell  of 
Allen  also  secured  his  sheep  direct  from 
the  producer.  The  problem  that  is  facing 
the  sheep  feeder  of  Southern  Michigan  is 
the  fact  that  the  Kansas  City,  Chicago 
and  Buffalo  markets  are  about  the  same. 
There  is  such  demand  in  the  West  for 
feeders  in  the  last  two  or  three  years 
that  Western  prices  are  abreast  of  those 
offered  in  the  Eastern  markets,  and  the 
price  paid  in  Chicago  is  crowding  close 
up  to  the  figure  received  in  Buffalo.  This 
discourages  the  feeder  who  previously  re¬ 
ceived  $1  and  $2  a  hundred  more  than  the 
original  cost.  Many  of  the  economical 
feeders,  however,  declare  that  should  they 
receive  the  same  amount  per  hundred¬ 
weight  they  paid  for  their  feeders,  that 
the  gain  would  pay  for  the  feeding,  and 
interest  on  money  invested,  while  the 
fertility  derived  from  the  system,  would 
pay  well  for  their  labor.  They  take  into 
consideration  that  the  feeders  must  be 
thrifty  and  do  well,  and  the  loss  should 
not  be  greater  than  one  in  150  or  200 
head.  w.  j. 


“Well,  did  them  picture  people  get 
moving  pictures  of  everything  on  the 
farm?”  “Everything  but  the  hired  man,” 
said  Farmer  Ileck.  “They  couldn’t 
ketch  him  in  motion.” — Credit  Lost. 

Gushing  Girl  (to  bride)  :  “Oh,  Doro¬ 
thy,  your  little  house  is  simply  angelic !” 
Bride :  “It  will  be  more  angelic  when 
Archie  adds  on  the  wings !” — Town 
Topics. 


Help 

Milk  House 


When  it  come3  to  quick,  easy  cleaning 
of  milk  cans,  pans,  pails,  cream  sepa¬ 
rators  and  churns, 

NOTHING  DOES  THE  WORK 
SO  THOROUGHLY 

as  Old  Dutch  Cleanser. 

Wooden  benches,  tables  and  shelves 
are  quickly  freed  of  milk  stains,  grease 
and  cream  clots. 

Makes  Everything  Sweet 
and  Sanitary 

No  hard  rubbing  nor  tedious 
scrubbing. 


Many  Other  Uses  and  Directions  on 
Large  Sifter  Can — 10c 

Don’t  Be  Without  It 


Wear1  Like  Iron 

They  give  three  times  the  service  of  ordinary  blankets. 
Every  one  is  clpsely  woven  of  the  strongest,  tightest- 
twisted  yarns  our  expert  spinners  can  make.  5 A  Blankets 
are  made  in  the  largest  blanket  factory  in  the  world  and 
go  direct  to  your  dealer.  No  jobbers’  profits  to  pay. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

SA  Storm  King 

Square  Blankets 

— the  most  popular  medium-priced  square  blankets  on 
the  market.  Extra  large,  exlra  thick,  extra  strong,  extra 
warm.  Weigh  8  lbs.,  measure  84  x  90  inches. 

Buy  a  SA  Square  Blanket  for  street  use. 
Buy  a  5 A  Bias  Girth  Blanket  for  stable  use . 
Buy  a  5 A  Plush  Robe  for  carriage  or  auto. 
Write  for  booklet  showing  blankets  in  colors.  \ 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Don’t  Gut  Out 

I  SHOE  BOIL,  CAPPED 
HOCK  OR  BURSITIS 


FOR 


|A  BSORBINE 

#*■  TPADE  MARK  REG.U.S. PAT.  OFF. 


11  remove  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
;duces  any  puff  or  swelling.  Does  not 
ister  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
irked.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  K  free. 

\BSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man- 
id.  For  Boils.  Bruises.  Old  Sores.  Swellings.  Varicose 
ins.  Varicosities.  Allays  Pain.  Price  61  and  62  a  bottle 
druggists  or  delivered.  Will  tell  more  if  you  write 

F.  VOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass: 

MINERAL 

lno",t?  HEAVE 
years  REMEDY 

Booklet 
free 

$2  Package  CURES  any  case  or  money  refunded, 
$1  Package  CURES  ordinary  eases. 

Mineral  Heave  RemedyCo. ,461  N.  Fourth.  Ave.,  Pittshuruh.Pa 


HORSE  LAME? 


Use  KI  MUG'S  Famous 
OINTMLMT.  A  sure  cure 
for  boue,  bog,  and  blood 
Spavin,  ringbone,  curb,  soft  bunches,  splint,  etc.  f»0  cents,  j>o8t« 
£ai<l.  E.  kindig,  Jr.,  Hcwcdy  t  o.,  ib'25  Woodland  Avc.,  1’hila. 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makes  cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  ;  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong,  and  durable. 

If  'rile  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTF.K  8TEBI<  8TANCIII0N  CO. 
90(1  Insurance  Itldg..  llocliester,  N.  I* 


m  EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 


30  Days’  Trim. — Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

Tlie  Wassou  Stanchion  Co., 
It  ox  60,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


KOIiEKTSON’B  C HAIIt 
HANGING  (STANCHIONS 

“l  hnvo  used  thorn  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  mid  they 
liavo  given  the  very  bent  of  sails- 
faot  on  in  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  II.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  dnya’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  liOllF.UTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forcatvlllc.  Conn. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Lmptiua 
its  kettloiu  oue  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangoment  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 


for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular-  J 
I),  ii.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Duiaviu,  Ill, 


r-Hew  o/hlland  1 

Wood  Saws 

Those  saws  will  cross-cut  heavy  polo  and  cord  wood 
and  rip  posts  and  light  lumber.  Our  potent 
rock  shaft  prevents  saw  breakage  and  as¬ 
sures  easy  running.  Sturdy  and  rigid.  Write 
today  lor  catalog,  low  prices  and  trial  offer. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO. 

Box  41,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


Send  for  booklet. 

Best  Conditioner- 

Worm  Expeller 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

“Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 
Coughs,  Distemper,  Indigostion 

NEWTON’S 

60c,  $1.00  per  can. 

Large  for  Heaves. 

~  At  druggists’  or  sent  postpaid 

The  Now  ton  JteiuedyOo.,  Toledo, Ohio 


When  you  write 

and  a 


advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quic 
a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


1913. 
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THB  HURAI>  NBW-YORKEI? 


SWIUE 


Onfl  QUICK -GROWING  MULEFOOT  HOGS  FOR  SALE. 
4UU  JOHN  DUNLAP,  Williamsport.,  Ohio 


nil  R  (1  f!  AMR  PI  R  Q— $15  per  pail-.  7tol0weeks. 
uunuu  MUb.  NUJ.s.a.  WEEKS,  DeGraff.O. 

SHELDON  FARM  K ICO  1ST K It E 1)  DUKOCS 
Pigs  <>£  both  sex.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  New  York 


CHESHIRES 


— The  pig  for  your  own  eat¬ 
ing.  No  other  will  please 
you  when  you  know. 

Morninoside  Farm,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


tIred  Chester  White  Pigs 


FOR  SALE-W.C. 
Madisonville, 


Batcbeler 

Pa. 


CHESTER  WHITES— Two  Choice  Registered 
Boars,  Ready  for  Service.  Eugene  T.  Black,  Scio,  N  Y. 

CHESTER  WHITE  BOAR  PIGS— Pedigree  stock.  Might 
•  weeks;  extra  good.  $10  each.  SCOTI,  Stoneridge,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Purebred  Chester  White  Pigs 

.  "tli  sex,  $8  each ,  or  $15  a  pair.  Registered.  Men¬ 
tion  K.  N.-Y.  A.  .J.  I.AM  .  Oriskuny ,  Neu  York 

O.I.C’s^  Chester  Whites 

Registered,  bred  from  finest  stock:  pigs  either 
sex,  8  weeks,  $10.00  each;  12  weeks,  lla.OB  each. 
More  than  one  (no  reduction).  No  old  stoek  for 
ale.  Chesters  are  the  farmers'  hog;  excellent 
breeders,  mothers  and  meat  producers.  De¬ 
mand  for  them  is  increasing  daily.  We  are 
Members  of  The  O.  I.  C.  Swine  Breeders’  Assn, 
and  The  Chester  White  Record  Assn, 

VICTOR  FARMS,  BELLVALE,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
—  —  Pups, Beagles  and  Poultry. Writet'or 

prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Go..  Ercildottn,  Pa 

Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

BIG  ISKKILSHIKKS  I  have  bred  more  high- 
cln<s  hogs  than  any  breeder  in  Connecticut.  Wat- 
soil's  Masterpiece  No.  123931  at  head  of  herd.  Noth¬ 
ing  for  sale  but  March  and  April  pigs  at  present. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Ct. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

The  U.  S.  Government  has  just  purchased  another 
Highwood  Boar  to  head  its  herd  at  Panama.  This 
is  the  third  herd  hoar  purchased  of  us  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  speaks  for  itself.  We’  have  the 
large,  long-bodied  and  fancy-headed  Berkshire,  all 
ages  for  sale.  Visitors  always  welcome. 

II.  C.  AH.  It.  11  amending,  Dundee,  N.  V. 


Milk 


If  you  want  the  best  hog 

Write  us.  Our  farms  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
production  of  Berkshires.  Breeders  in  the  following 
States  have  been  supplied  from  our  great  herd :  N.  Y  • 
I’enna. ;  DIst.  Col. :  Md. ;  Va. ;  N.  C. ;  S.  C. :  (ia.  •  La  • 
Ala. ;  Hiss. ;  Fla. ;  'loan. ;  Ky. ;  Texas,  and  Porto  Rico. 
Berkshires  for  foundation  and 
Bhow  purposes  n  specialty. 

THE  BLUE  RIOGE  BERKSHIRE  FARMS,  Asheville,  N  C. 


OLLINS’ JERSEY  RED 

the  best 


You  get  finest  Jersey  Red  /SJt- 
Pigs  at  cost  of  common  slock  by  )V  lai 
our  New  Sales  Offer. 

New  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE  '  G  ■ 

I  -1 


bred 


J 


[Box  llj 


375  lbs.  in 


!  Dogs  find  Forrots 

Pifl!  1  IF  P|| PS-Natural  drivers.  Also  English 

UUL.LIL  TUrO  Bloodhounds.  Nelson's,  Grove  City. Pa. 

MffiDALE  TERRIERS-««„sj,?«S; 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM.  Matlituck.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  Airedale  Pups 

iio‘1  l>y  sf>"  London  Swivel ler,  horn  July  4th. 

•  HANK  MEAL),  -  -  Amenta*  New  York 

FFRRFT9 A  specialty 

1  bj  HUNTERS.  Write  at  once  for  |»ricea. 

,UI“  1  w  C.  M.  SACKETT.  -  Ashland,  Ohio 

FERRETS- Warranted  Good  Rat  &  Rabbit  Hunters 

1  rices  as  low  us  first- class  stock  can  be  suld.  Write 
„.  for  new  price-list. 

Shady  Lawn  Ferret  Farm,  New  London,  O. 

Ferrets  for  Salp-?ilher  coloi‘ or  sex-  nn>'  sfee.sm- 

10  IUI  oaic  e  es.  muted  nairs  and  dozen  lois. 
Catalogue  free.  C.  H.  KEEFER  4  CO.,  Greenwich,  Ohio 

FERRETS  for  Salp~ii'a,illo«uofrpa-  c- D  MURRAY, 

IUI  0<IIC  R.  D.  No.  2.  New  London.  Uhio 

IS  II  EEP» 

R  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING 

KA518& FIVES— Cheap.  Fred  Van  Vleet,  Lodi  N  Y 

12  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  EWES  FOR  SAIE-Also 

yearling  Rams.  II.  it.  COVERT,  Lodi,  N  Y. 

SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  FOR  SALE-Registered  yearlings 

v  nn<i  kinibs  from  imported  sires. 

'•  l  -  klKVKNS  &  SON,  -  Wilson,  N.  V, 

I^&YOURFLDCK  with  a  good ’’ SHROPSHIRE  "  or 

MIUTHOOWN  ram  from  the  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM. 
x-L.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.,  -  Lewiston,  N  Y. 

- - 

L.  houses 

50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circulur  telling  why  I  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per- 
clicron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.  Green,  Middlefield,0, 

R.  R.  Stn.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  <Sc  Warren 


$50  to  $75 ; 


I PERCHERON  COLT 

oows-bav  of  hay,  40  Leghorn  hens 
nek,  buggy.  LEON  SAGE,  Crown  Point.  New  York 


$25  to  $30;  milch  cows.  ,,, .  u 

creamery  butter.  32  cents;  dairy  butter! 
26  cents.  w.  g.  b. 

Cassopolis,  Mich. 

Cows  $45  to  $05  now.  Veal  calves 
bring  10  cents;  beeves  we  have  no  ((no¬ 
tation  on.  Butter,  dairy,  30;  creamery, 
32;  eggs  28;  milk  six  cents  per  quart! 
No  cheese  factories  near  here.  j.  l,  w. 
Bristol,  N.  Y. 

Cows  sell  for  from  $65  to  $100;  po- 
80  to  $1.  llay  $12  in  the  barn. 
-Milk,  the  principal  produce.  $1.80  per  100 
pounds.  Fodder  corn,  a  light  crop  on  ac¬ 
count  of  frost.  w.  a.  b. 

Bridgewater,  N.  Y. 

At  auction  good  dairy  cows  are  bring¬ 
ing  I rom  $50  to  $100.  At  our  co-opera¬ 
tive  creamery  we  are  receiving  34  cents 
lor  butter,  20  cents  per  ewt.  for  skim- 

U11h'  •  xt  \r  S.  B. 

Bovina,  A.  Y. 


Prices  paid  producers  by  New  York 
wholesalers  range  from  3%  to  4%  cents, 
net,  for  Class  B  pasteurized  milk.  Res¬ 
taurants  using  two  to  five  cans  per  day 
are  now  paying  jobbers  5%  to  6Vt  cents 
per  quart.  _ 

The  Cash  Cost  of  Milk. 

We  claim  no  one  who  has  to  hire  all  his 
help  as  we  have  to,  can  produce  milk  for 
less  than  live  cents  per  quart  net  for  the 
Winter  six  months,  and  4 y2  cents  for  the 
six  Summer  months,  with  the  present 
high  price  of  feed  and  labor.  You  may 
take  a  farmer  who  has  a  good  wife  and  a 
few  children  to  help  him.  They  can  make 
a  small  profit,  but  it  looks  to  us  that  for 
a  man  to  work  his  wife  and  children  on  a 
dairy  from  4  A.  M.  until  6  and  7  P.  M.. 
for  the  small  profit  he  gets  out  of  his 
milk,  he  surely  must  have  a  grudge 
against  his  family,  or  is  sore  at  the  milk 
trust  and  taking  his  spite  out  on  his  fam¬ 
ily. 

You  will  also  find  some  farmers  who 
would  not  protest  if  the  milk  buyers  put 
the  price  of  milk  to  two  ceuts  per  quart. 
I  will  give  you  our  experience.  Last 
Winter  we  bought  tin  Orange  County,  N. 
Y.,  farm,  and  a  good  one  at  that,  and 
with  this  farm  we  bought  a  few  good 
grade  cows.  The  man  we  bought  from 
pointed  out  all  the  cows  he  said  were 
good,  and  they  were  just  as  he  said.  The 
ones  lie  said  were  no  good  we  sold  to  the 
shipper. 

Then  we  bought  about  50  head  of  cows 
and  heifers  from  a  cow  dealer,  strangers 
(o  us.  Out  of  those  50  head  there  were 
three  cows  which  did  not  suit  ns.  The 
dealer  gave  us  a  chance  to  pick  out  of 
about  30  head  three-  other  cows,  and  the 
ones  he  took  back  he  shipped  to  Jersey 
City  to  be  killed.  After  we  got  these 
three  cows  home  and  put  in  our  herd,  we 
had  50  good  grade  cows ;  we  are  sure 
no  dairy  ever  had  50  better  ones,  in  New 
York  State  or  any  State,  and  we  still 
have  them.  But  this  is  what  they  lost 
us January,  February  and  March, 
$4.7254  (help  very  poor  and  poor  man¬ 
agement  for  those  three  months).  April, 
May  and  June  the  profit  was  $1.2991 ; 
July,  August  and  September  the  loss  was  , 
$67.56.  Total  loss  for  the  nine  months, 
1913,  was  $4.1029. 

As  to  our  help,  no  one  could  get  any 
better  than  we  have  had  in  the  last  six 
months,  and  wages  very  reasonable  for 
such  help.  Now  why  should  not  a  milk 
producer  make  a  kick  at  such  low  prices 
as  the  milk  buyers  pay?  One  who  has 
to  hire  all  his  help  must  got  more  for 
milk  or  quit  the  milk-producing  business, 
or  work  it  as  we  have  don*'  at  a  great 
loss.  The  great  trouble  wtih  many  milk 
producers  is.  they  do  not  know  what  it 
does  cost  to  produce  milk,  but  we  know 
that  a  farmer  who  has  all  his  help  to  hire 
cannot  produce  milk  for  less  than  4R, 
and  five  cents.  Why  should  the  milk 
buyer  drop  his  buying  price  for  February 
and  March?  It  costs  just  as  much  or 
more  to  produce  milk  in  those  two  mouths 
as  it  does  in  any  other  Winter  month. 
You  never  see  the  milk  trust  drop  its 
retail  price.  The  milk  trust,  no  doubt, 
sells  a  great  deal  of  its  milk  to  big 
steamship  companies,  hotels  and  packers 
at  a  very  low  figure,  but  these  can  afford 
to  pay  more  for  milk  and  cream  than  the 
consumers  can.  It  is  very  strange,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  true,  and  how  are  you 
going  to  change  it?  «  s 

Passaic  Co..  N.  J. 

A  verdict  for  $16,800  was  directed  to 
be  entered  by  Justice  A.  E.  Gladding  in 
the  Supreme  Court  tit  Binghamton,  N.  Y.. 
on  rl  intraday  in  tin  action  brought  by  the 
State  of  New  York  .against  Nathan  Ab¬ 
ramson  and  Aaron  Fiehlander,  New  York 
milk  dealers,  whom  the  State  accused  of 
skimming  the  cream  from  168  cans  of 
milk.  Evidence  that  the  cream  was  taken 
I  lorn  the  cans  at  the  Arena  Creamery  was 
foi'i*  former  employes.  In  February, 
1411,  :t  similar  ease  was  tried,  resulting 
in  a  verdict  of  $50  a  can  on  336  cans. 

L  he  judgment  was  sustained  by  the  Court 
o*  Appeals,  and  on  this  finding  Justice 
Cladding  based  the  verdict  he  directed 
against  the  New  York  milkmen. 

I  rices  of  milch  cows  in  various  cities : 

. $40  to  $60 

l  hilndelphia  .  45  to  SO 

^jfalo  .  50  to  75 

Indianapolis  .  40  to  70 

{‘".stop  .  50  to  100 

Winnipeg . . 35  to  65 

Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Prices. 

Ilogs.  $8  per  100  pounds;  cattle,  four 
to  seven  cents;  brood  sows  at  auction. 


Tflcte 


Larro-feed  is  guaranteed  to  make 
your  cows  give 

More  Milk  ^  It-S  a  straight  forward, 

sweeping  guarantee— more  milk 
or  your  money  back.  It  goes  even 
farther  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  after  using 
200  lbs.  of  LARRO-FEED,  that  it  will  pay  you  * 
better  profits  than  any  other  feed  you’ve  ever  used — 
your  money  will  be  refunded  without  a  question. 

Test  LARRO-FEED  any  way  you  choose,  but  in  order  to 
get  decisive  results  we  suggest  this  method: 


Here  is  the  Test 

Choose  any  one  cow  and  record  her  milk  yield  each  day  for 
one  week,  on  her  present  ration.  Then  change  her  over 
to  LARRO-FEED  gradually  and  allow  her  a  week  to 
get  used  to  it.  Then  again  record  her  daily  milk  yield, 
for  a  week.  Compare  your  figures.  If  you’re  not  con¬ 
vinced  that  LARRO-FEED  will  increase  your  cow’s 
milk  flow,  lengthen  their  milking  periods  and  keep 
them  in  better  health — just  say  so  and  get  your 
money  back. 

If  it  isn’t  a  good  feed,  would  we  dare  make  such 
a  guarantee  ? 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 

Detroit,  Michigan. 


lOOdBSj,^ 


RAT/q. 
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Order  Your  jQirrc-feed  Today 


(  DAIRY  CATTliE 


MILK  TifiKFTQ-KxP,ess  Prepaid-  Samples  Free. 

iniLRIIDAL  I  O  rrnvir*  Brother.,  Uurdn.r,  Ma«s. 

sale-2  Purebred  Registered  St.  Lambert  Bulls 

(’heap  if  taken  at  once.  From  the  best  herti  in  the 
State.  B.  I1’.  Wallace,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

THE  TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  JOURNAL,  with  sale-list 

■  ot  pure- bred  stock,  25cts  per  year.  Copy  free. 
We  have  some  very  good  offers  in  Holstein  and  Jer¬ 
sey  .cattle,  German  Conch  Horses.  Shetland  Ponies, 
Southdown  ewes  and  Cheshire  gilts.  A  two-year 

Berkshire  hoar,  registered,  $25.00.  TOMPKINS  CO. 
BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Box  B,  TrumaasAurg,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ff^*ate-Wriu 


r»2iiinr  cattle 


Reg.  Holstein  Cows 


offer. 


THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  CWUenaugo!  N.C 


150  HIGH  GRADE 
HOLSTEIN  COWS 

I.ar«je,  fine  individuals,  nicely  marked  and 
heavy  producers,  due  to  freshen  in  August. 
September  and  October.  100  two-year-old 
heifers,  sired  by  registered  Holstein  bulls 
and  from  grade  cows  with  large  milk  records. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Easl  RiverGradeHolsteins 

FOR  SALE 

10O  HKIFERS— 1  and  2  year-  old;  sired  by  full- 
__  blooded  bulls :  dams  are  high-grade  Holstains. 
75  COWS — due  to  calve  this  Fall.  Large  heavy 
milkers. 

30  I  KK$H  COWS—  Pome  and  see  them  milked 
lO  KKGISTERED  ISC  1,1.8 — A  Iso  grade  bull.: 

■*  pgV  ,4.  F.  3  VJ.^5;  y. 

FOR  PRODUCTION 


Buy  Jerseys 

Dollar  for  dollar  invested,  the  Jersey- 
will  earn  back,  the  amount  paid 
for  her  quicker  than  other 
1  breeds  because  her  product 
brings  a  higher  price  per  quart 
or  per  pound.  For  the  home 
she  is  unsurpassed,  and  her 
low  cost  of  keep  makes  her 
most  desirable.  Write  now  for  Jersey 
facts.  No  charge. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  St.,  New  York 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

To  promote  general  prosperity  and  their 
own  business,  bankers  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  are  buying  purebred  Ilolstcins  by 
the  carload  and  selling  them  on  time  to  the 
farmers  of  the  community. 

Every  year  it  becomes  clearer  that  with 
large  yield  cows  the  cost  of  milk  and  butter 
production  can  be  brought  down  to  a  point 
that  makes  dairying  profitable. 

A  herd  of  purebred  Holsteins  is  an  in¬ 
vestment  that  combines  safety  with  large 
dividends. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

Holstein-Friesian  Asso.,  F.  L.  Houghton,  Jec’y 

Box  105  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


FOR 
SALE 

Shortage  of  fodder  renders  it  impossible  for 
me  to  retain  all  my  herd.  Some  due  this  fall; 
come  and  take  your  choice  ;  prices  reasonable 
Male  calves  at  ent  prices.  HILLHURST  FARM. 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Munnsville,  New  York 

Buy  a  Bull  on  Easy  Terms 

Long  Time  and  4  Per  Cent  Interest 

Holstein  bull  calves,  sired  by  a  SON  OF  KING 
OF  THE  PONTIACS,  whose  dam  has  a  record 
of  29.57  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  and  113.36  lbs.  in  30 
days,  and  out  of  A.  R,  O.  DAMS.  WRITE  AT 
ONCE  for  breeding,  prices,  and  particulars  re¬ 
garding  our  terms. 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 

“Meridale  Facts” 

1913  edition  shows  the  average  yield  of 
117  Meridale  Jerseys  on  authenticated 
test  to  have  been  7900  lbs.  milk,  609  lbs. 
butter,  at  an  average  age  of  5  years  3 
months.  It  also  tells  of  interesting  prob¬ 
lems  in  herd  development— and  their 
solution.  Copy  on  request.  Address 

AYER  A  McKINNEY,  Proprietors  ol  Meridale  Farms 
300  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F nf  Cnf fs~ S’  °  m  r  Heifers,  One  Hull, 

"  „  "  <,<***'  registered;  Dutch  Belt  calves.  2 
to  6  months  of  age.  $250  for  the  foundation  herd 

Harry  \atl,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ForSale-Gurnsey  Bul|-f"-r? 

Brute,  reasonable.  Henry  J.  Garre tson,  Bound  Brook.  H.J. 

If  You  Want  Guernseys  l"sV°oVhth^  new‘syork 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Box  9B.  Peehskill.  N°  Y* 


BUY  GUERNSEYS 

BECAUSE 

At  the  only  impartial  test  where  all  breeds 
were  represented  the 

6UERNSFY  ™uked  highest,  returning  $1.67 
DULlinOL  I  for  every  dollar  invested  in  food, 

ECONOMICAL  PRODUCTION 

of  the  highest  grade  of  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  is  one  of 
the  important  characteristics  of  the  GUERNSEY. 
W  nte  for  flee  literature. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

BOX  Y— PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


TEN  BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall..  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2.50 

Ckeeese  Alaking  Decker .  1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow .  3.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming.  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen.  Woll . 1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing . 1.50 

THE  RUSAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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TH  1C  RURAt  NEW-YORKER 


Why  Does  the  U.  S.  Government 
Use  This  Roofing  in  Panama? 

Because  NEPdnseT  Paroid  Roofing  best  stands  the  test 
in  the  trying  conditions  of  the  tropics — blistering  heat — 
driving  rains  and  hurricanes. 

The  U.  S.  Government  has  been  especially  careful  in  the 
selection  of  all  materials  used  in  Panama.  Over  three  million 
square  feet  of  NEPonsET  Paroid  Roofing  have  been  used 
there,  in  Cuba,  and  the  Philippines. 

Isn’t  this  roofing  which  received  the  “O.  K.”  of  govern¬ 
ment  engineers  the  roofing  for  your  barn — your  store-house — 
your  buildings?  It  is  “spark-proof.”  Shingles  are  a  fire 
risk.  NEPonseT  Paroid  Roofing  is  an  insurance  against 
fire.  Anyone  can  lay  it. 

NEP0N5ET 

Waterproof  Building  Products 


Roofings 

NEPONSET  roofings  are  a 
fire  protection,  leak- proof 
and  long  lived.  Anyone  can 
lay  them.  NEPONSET  Paroid 
Roofing  is  for  general  use. 
NEPONSET  Proslate  Roof¬ 
ing  is  an  ornamental  roof¬ 
ing  for  dwellings.  Attractive 
colors. 


Building  Papers 

If  NEPONSET  Waterproof 
Building  Papers  arc  built 
into  walls  and  floors,  tbe 
building  will  be  warmer,  will 
cost  less  to  beat  and  will 
last  years  longer.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  architects,  engi¬ 
neers  and  building  owners 
everywhere. 


Wall  Board 

NEPONSET  Wall  Board 
is  a  scientific  product  which 
takes  tbe  place  of  latb  and 
plaster;  comes  in  sheets  32 
inches  wide.  Remember,  it 
is  tbe  only  wall  board  with 
waterproofed  surfaces  that  re¬ 
quires  no  further  decoration. 
Anyone  can  put  it  up. 


Are  you  going  to  build  ?  Write  for  more  facts  about  the  products  in  which  you  are 
interested.  Send  for  samples,  free  booklet  and  name  of  nearest  NEPONSET  dealer. 

BIRD  &  SON  ws  706  Neponset  St.,  East  Walpole,  Mass. 

fp  yy  BIRD  &  bONj  Hew  York  Chicago  Washington  Portland,  Ore.  Ban  Francisco 
Canadiun  Plant:  Hamilton,  Ont. 

iiiniiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiniiiininiiiiiiimiiiiuiiiiHiiiiuniiiiiuiiiHiiniiiiiiiniiiiimuiiiiiiniinnniimiiinoimHuniiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiimiiniiiiHminiiiiiiiniiiiii^ 


Run  Easy- Do  Nice,  Clean  Work 

This  shelter  n  Tiger  for  work,  strong,  staunch,  well  built.  Made  of  hard 
wood  mortised  at  joints .  It  is  odjustalo  to  any  sired  ear.  Will  last  a  genera¬ 
tion  with  proper  use.  The  prico  is  reasonable  for  so  CHAMPION 
efficient  a  machine.  An  evenly  balanced  wheel  makes  a  t>t  r* 

it  run  €?asily.  The  Champion  Yogetablo  Cutter  ia  an-  V  JLClLaTAlJJ-Ju 

other  of  the  60-year-famoua —  CUTTER 


of  farmer's  Implements.  It's  Just  the  thing  for  cutting 
roots  for  the  stock.  Cuts  fast,  and  runB  easy.  Action 
of  knives  softens  and  bruises  roots  and  tutors.  Order 
one  this  season.  Free.  Catalog.  Write  today  for  our 
04  page  Catalog  of  farm  implements  and  select  those 
torus  which  are  best  suited  to  your  needs.  We  fill  orders 
promptly 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO 

Box  70  •  -  Chlcopa©  Falla*  Mat»a* 


or  can  be  grown,  wherever  kaffir  com  grows  or  can 
be  grown,  wherever  pea-vine  hay  grows  or  can  be 
grown,  there  is  a  place  for  a  Stover  Alfalfa  &  Kaffir 
Corn  Grinder. 

This  machine  can  be  used  in  nearly  every  section 
of  the  United  States,  It  will  cut  and  grind  the 

fodder  mentioned  above  , 
and  with  this  can  be  ground 
dry  oar  corn  or  shelled 
grains  independently  or 
mixod  with  the  hay  so  that 
every  feeder  can  produce 
his  own  balanced  ration. 

We  build  a  full  line  of 
Fcedmills  and  Samson 
Windmills. 

Send  for  catalog. 


STOVER  MFG.  CO. 

188  Vine  Street 
FREEPORT  -  -  HI. 


Save  lA  On  Feed— , 

Practical  farmers  and  stock  raisers  know  the 
value  of  the  corn  ground  with  the  cob. 
Fatten  your  stock  quicker  and  at  less  cost 
by  using  the 

Jlew  o/foUand 

Feed  Mill. 

It  grinds  cob  corn,  shelled  grain  and  table 
meal  perfectly.  Grinds  easily  and  quickly 
Will  last  many  years.  An  examination 
will  prove  to  you  its  many  superior 
qualities.  Real  money-mak¬ 
ers  for  the  farmer.  Write  for 
low  prices  and  free  trial 
offer. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO. 

Box  41,  New  Holland.  Pa. 


Feed  Cut  Roots 


_ ff 

feed  —  keep  stock 


Make  Big  Stock  -  Profits 

Multiply  the  value  of  your  stock  feed  by  mixin; 
it  with  cut  roots.  Use  les 
healthy— help  them  show  more 
profits— with  the 

Banner  Root  Cutter 

Seven  sizes— hand  or  power.  Self 
feeding— works  easy— no  choking— 
makes  half  round  chips  —  separates 
from  feed.  Thousands  in  use.  Mail  postal 
for  illustrated  catalog.  Address 

O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS 
Ypsllanti,  Mich. 


GRINDING 

MILLS 


kelly  DUPLEX 

Easiest  Running  Mill  Made.  Fully  Guaranteed 

Grinds  oar  corn,  shelled  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  barley,  rye, kaffir  corn,  cotton 
Bced,  corn  in  shucks,  alfalfa, 

> sheaf  oats,  or  any  kind  of 
grain.  Dagger  has  a  double 
spout  attached  to  either  side 
of  mill.  We  furnish  extra 
hopper  for  grinding  small 
grain  and  ear  corn  at  the 
6ametimo.  Only  mill  mad© 
with  double  act  of  grind¬ 
ers  orburrs.  Have  a  grind¬ 
ing  surface  of  just  dotlble 
'that  of  most  mills  of  equal 
site,  therefore,  do  twice  as 
much  work.  Roqulras  2B£  less  power.  Especially  adapted 
for  gasoline  engines.  We  make  7  sizes.  Write  Jor  Free  Catalog. 

DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFG.  CO..  BOX  380  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 

Star  Grinders 

Aro  splendid  for  grinding  small 
grain.  No.  '5,  shown  here,  may  bo 
oporated  with  1  to  2*a  b.  p.  en¬ 
gines.  Grinds  fast  and  fine. 

UakeB  graham  flour  or  corn  meal. 

Larger  mills  for  ear  corn.  Write 
for  free  catalog  of  completo  lino. 

The  Star  Manufacturing  Co. 

JSA3  Depot  St„NowLexington,0. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Henyard. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  seventh  month  of  the  Napa  (Cal.) 
egg  contest,  shows  a  very  marked  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  the  egg  production,  something 
around  33%,  which  can  be  partly  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  intense  heat,  the 
weather  having  been  more  than  season¬ 
ably  warm ;  in  some  instances  110  in  the 
shade  being  recorded,  and  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  fact  that  the  annual 
moult  is  also  now  going  on  will  account 
for  the  large  falling  off  in  eggs.  The 
American  class  is  producing  some  re¬ 
markable  layers ;  the  five  highest  pens 
being  composed  of  three  of  the  American 
breeds  and  two  White  Leghorns.  Lu- 
ben’s  Barred  Rocks  with  613  eggs ; 
Rutherford’s  White  Rocks  with  605,  and 
the  writer’s  pen  of  Buff  Wyandottcs  with 
707,  Blom’s  White  Leghorns  with  738, 
and  Otten’s  White  Leghorns  with  670 
being  the  high  five  for  the  seven  months 
of  the  contest. 

As  in  the  sixth  month,  only  one  pen 
ran  over  100  eggs  for  the  month,  and 
again  the  Buff  Wyandotte  pen  were  the 
victors  for  the  month  with  103  eggs,  they 
having  laid  121  the  previous  month ;  Lu- 
ben’s  Barred  Rocks  were  second  with  95 
for  the  month ;  Rutherford’s  White 
Rocks  third  with  76;  Clardy’s  Buff  Or¬ 
pingtons  (from  Missouri)  fourth  with 
73,  and  Slocum’s  White  Leghorns  fifth 
with  72. 

The  high  pen  of  the  contest,  Blom  & 
Son’s  White  Leghorns,  have  suffered  a 
slump  the  past  two  months,  dropping 
from  101  the  fifth  month  to  79  the  sixth 
month  and  to  54  the  seventh.  Likewise 
the  Buff  Wyandottes  jumped  from  84  the 
fifth  month  to  121  the  sixth,  and  to  103 
the  seventh,  thus  gaining  91  eggs  on  the 
top  pen  in  two  months,  and  putting  them 
only  31  eggs  behind  first,  and  well  within 
striking  distance  of  being  first  if  this 
gain  lasts  a  month  or  so  longer.  The 
Brown  Leghorns  that  were  fourth  two 
months  ago  are  not  among  the  first  15 
pens  for  the  seventh  month,  having  laid 
only  six  eggs  for  the  month.  As  the 
secretary  of  the  Napa  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  puts  it,  “All  Leghorns  are  not  good 
layers.  There  are  25  pens  of  White 
Leghorns  in  the  contest ;  the  highest  pen 
scores  738,  the  lowest  350.”  lie  also 
adds,  “To  succeed  in  the  poultry  business 
you  must  start  right,  and  be  sure  you 
get  started  with  a  good  laying  strain.” 

One  pen  of  White  Leghorns  only  laid 
five  eggs;  one  of  Black  Minorcas  four, 
another  of  White  Leghorns  only  six,  and 
another  of  White  Leghorns  seven.  The 
Leghorns  are  responsible  for  most  of  the 
falling  off  in  the  egg  receipts  which  is 
somewhat  of  a  surprise,  as  this  breed  is 
supposed  to  stand  the  hot  weather  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  heavier  breeds,  which  in 
this  contest  they  have  not  done,  the 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  and  Buff 
Wyandottes  so  far  having  shown  great 
vitality  and  productiveness,  which  is 
evidenced  in  their  positions  among  the 
five  leading  pens. 

Following  are  the  fifteen  highest  pens 
with  their  records  to  date:  1.  Blom — 
W.  Leghorns,  month  54 ;  7  months  738. 
2.  Pearson’s  Buff  Wyandottes,  mouth 
103 ;  7  mouths  707.  3.  Otten’s  White 

Leghorns,  month  03 ;  7  months  670.  4. 

Luben’s  Barred  Rocks,  month  95 ;  7 
months  613.  5.  Rutherford’s  White 

Rocks,  month  76;  7  months  605.  6.  Slo¬ 
cum’s  White  Leghorns,  month  72 ;  7 
months  604.  7.  Clardy,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
month  73;  7  months  564.  8.  Bunjes,  W. 
Leghorns,  month  28;  7  months  554.  9. 

Stice,  Buff  Leghorns,  month  57 ;  7  months 
539.  10.  Stice,  Barred  Rocks,  month  43 ; 
7  months  534.  11.  Stice,  Barred  Rocks, 

month  43 ;  7  months  534.  12.  Stratton, 

White  Leghorns,  month  7 ;  for  7  months 
531.  13.  McMillan,  W.  Leghorns,  month 
47;  7  months  523.  14.  Bates,  Barred 

Rocks,  month  26;  7  months  522.  15. 

Reed,  Black  Minorcas,  month  46;  7 

months  508. 

Under  date  of  October  5,  the  secretary 
of  the  Napa  Association,  Mr.  Wallace 
Rutherford,  writes  me  that  my  pen  of 
Buff  Wyandottes,  on  October  3  were  in 
the  lead  by  two  eggs,  so  they  have  caught 
up  with  the  31  egg  lead  of  pen  No.  1, 
that  has  been  in  the  lead  since  the  start 
last  February  and  now  leads  all  the  pens 
in  the  contest.  w.  u.  teabson. 
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Trouble  with  Ducka. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  my 
ducklings  which  are  three  weeks  old? 
They  have  clean  water  to  drink,  but  not 
to  bathe  in.  Early  in  the  morning  I 
feed  four  parts  bran,  one  part  cornmeal, 
one  part  sand  and  a  little  medium  grit 
moistened.  About  10  o’clock  they  are 
fed  the  same  with  one  part  cut  grass  or 
plantain  leaves  added.  About  two 
o’clock  they  are  fed  the  same  and  about 
5.30  the  same.  They  have  spells  of  be¬ 
ing  weak  in  the  legs,  not  able  to  walk, 
but  are  usually  over  it  in  an  hour  or  die. 
At  these  times  the  crop  is  sometimes 
empty  and  sometimes  it  has  a  hard 
chunk  which  I  knead  and  loosen  up  with 
my  fingers.  I  saw  in  August  1  issue 
something  like  this  and  your  answer  was 
to  make  their  feed  half  greenstuff.  What 
is  there  on  the  farm  that  I  can  use  this 
time  of  year  for  greenstuff,  it  being  so 
dry  that  my  supply  of  grass  and  plantain 
leaves  is  getting  low?  I  have  some  larger 
ducks  which  are  eight  weeks  old  that 
have  been  handled  the  same  and  have  had 
free  range  through  the  meadow. 

I.  M.  F. 

Ducks  upon  free  range  can  make  up 
a  considerable  deficiency  in  their  green¬ 
stuff  rations,  but  those  in  confinement 
must  be  fed  and  provision  should  be  made 
for  this  season  of  the  year  when  ordinary 
farm  vegetation  is  dry  and  tough.  Young 
oats,  rye  or  wheat  are  all  good  and  a 
large  supply  of  rape  can  be  raised  upon 
a  small  plot  of  good  ground.  You  may 
be  able  to  find  second  growth  clover  in 
abundance,  or  even  Alfalfa  if  that  is 
raised  near  you.  This  leg  weakness  in 
young  ducks  is  sometimes  due  to  lack  of 
sufficient  animal  food  in  their  rations, 
and  if  you  are  not  feeding  it,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  good  beef  scrap  up  to  15  per  cent 
of  the  bulk  may  overcome  the  trouble. 
This  should,  of  course,  be  added  grad¬ 
ually  unless  the  ducklings  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it.  M.  b.  n. 


Mating  Mature  Hens. 

I  have  some  good  layers  two  to  three 
years  old,  from  which  I  wish  to  get  some 
good  fertile  eggs  in  February  and  March 
for  hatching.  Would  it  answer  to  mate 
them  with  a  fine  large  cockerel  hatched 
last  April  and  therefore  less  than  a  year 
old?  They  are  all  R.  I.  Reds. 

0.  B.  S. 

As  a  rule,  it  would  be  better  not  to 
mate  cockerels  of  less  than  one  year  of 
age,  but  if  you  have  an  exceptionally  well 
developed  cockerel  from  an  April  hatch 
that  you  wish  to  use  early  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring,  I  know  of  no  good  reason 
why  he  may  not  prove  satisfactory  if  not 
placed  with  too  many  hens.  If  he  can  be 
kept  away  from  the  hens  and  given  am¬ 
ple  range,  with  suitable  food,  calculated 
to  develop  ins  to  ’  of  fatten,  until  two 
or  three  weeks  b.  oore  you  wish  to  mate 
him,  so  much  the  better.  M.  B.  n. 


Disinfecting  Soil  in  Chicken  Run. 

Would  it  be  advisable  to  apply  a 
stronger  solution  than  two  parts  in  one 
hundred  of  sulphuric  acid  to  ground  in¬ 
fested  with  gapeworms,  if  I  should  keep 
chicks  off  until  Spring?  I  would  like  to 
make  a  thorough  job  of  it  if  possible,  as 
it  is  only  two  small  yards.  I  would  re¬ 
move  top  soil  and  put  in  fresh,  using  salt 
between  new  soil  and  soil  left,  in,  to  drive 
out  angleworms,  if  I  thought  sulphuric 
acid  would  not  make  a  good  job.  The 
brooder  house  is  an  expensive  stone  affair 
and  cannot  be  moved.  What  effect  would 
the  acid  have  on  vegetation?  Could  f 
seed  runs  to  rye  after  reasonable  length 
of  time.  t.  w.  1*. 

Newfoundland,  N.  J. 

While  I  have  never  tried  it,  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  use  a  stronger  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid  than  two  parts  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  on  the  soil  of  the  infected  chicken 
run.  If,  however,  you  can  remove  the  top 
soil  to  a  depth  of  several  inches  and  re¬ 
place  it  with  new,  I  should  consider  that 
a  more  effectual  precaution.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  lime  to  the  new  soil  would  he  of 
help,  and  this  with  other  basic  elements 
in  the  soil  would  soon  neutralize  the  sul- 

phuric  acid  applied  and  render  it  hi 
less.  I  doubt  if  any  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  that  you  would  employ  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  growth  of  rye  sown  soon  after. 

M.  b.  i>. 


Hens  Going  Light. 

I  have  a  flock  of  White  Wyandottes. 
and  some  of  them  are  getting  sick  and 
dying  off.  The  red  about  their  heads 
turns  very  pale,  and  the  hens  waste 
away  so  that  when  they  die  there  isn  t 
much  flesh  on  them.  What  do  you  think 
is  the  matter  and  how  can  they  be  doc¬ 
tored?  Everything  I  have  tried  has 
failed.  J-  M*  K- 

New  Hampshire. 

This  may  be  the  disease  known  as  g(>* 
ing  light,”  or  some  other  chronic  auoc- 
tion  which  is  incurable.  I  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  “doctoring”  the  sick  fowls,  but  would 
promptly  remove  them  from  the  flock  and 
clean  up  and  disinfect  their  quarteis, 
afterward  whitewashing  with  lime  wasii 
containing  four  ounces  of  crude  carbon*, 
acid  per  gallon.  The  feeding  utensi  ■- 
shotfld  be  cleaned  with  boiling  water. 
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Imp.  Billy’s  Francis  Lady 
Gazelle,  27563 — the  Guernsey 
for  which  Branford  Farms 
paid  $2,600.  Milked  twice  a 
day  by  the  Sharpies  Milker. 


Gamboge  Knight’s  Fancy 
Princess,  one  of  the  many 
champions  in  the  White 
Horse  Farms  herd.  Milked 
by  the  Sharpies  Milker. 


Majesty’s  Origa’s  Queen — win¬ 
ner  of  many  medals  and  prizes. 
Tested  14,141  pounds  of  milk 
and  824  pounds  of  butter  in  a 
year’s  authenticated  test,  using 
the  Sharpies  Milker. 


Some  of  the  Finest  Dairy  Cows  in  the  World 
Are  Milked  by  the  Sharpies  Milker 


THE  SHARPLES  MILKER  has  no  fa¬ 
vorites.  Any  breed  or  grade  of  cows  can 
be  easily,  successfully  and  economically 
milked  by  it — far  more  efficiently  than  by  hand. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the 
Sharpies  Milker  is  used 
on  some  the  leading 
dairies  in  the  country — 
dairies  in  which  are  cows 
of  national  reputation; 
dairies  whose  methods 
and  results  place  them 
easily  first  among  Ameri¬ 
can  milk  and  butter  pro¬ 
ducers. 

At  the  famous  White  Horse  Farms,  Paoli,  Pennsylvania, 
one  of  the  finest  and  best-known  herds  of  Jerseys  is  milked 
twice  daily  by  the  Sharpies  Milker. 

Branford  Farms,  of  Groton,  Connecticut,  uses  the  Shar¬ 
pies  Milker  daily  on  their  superb,  pure-bred  Ayrshires  and 
Guernseys. 

The  well-known  Pohl  herd  of  Holsteins,  familiar  to  every 
New  York  dairyman,  is  milked  by  the  Sharpies  Milker. 

And  so  on — the  list  of  Sharpies  users  embracing  dairies  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States  and  many  sections  of  Canada. 

These  dairies,  owned  and  managed  by  men  of  keen  ability, 
have  adopted  the  Sharpies  Milker  because  of  its  cleanliness, 
its  great  saving  of  time  and  labor,  its  wonderful  economy,  and 
its  general  uniformity  and  durability. 

The  Sharpies  Milker  is  quickly  and  easily  cleaned  after 
each  operation.  Its  parts  that  come  in  contact  with  the  milk 
are  few  and  simple.  This  means  milk  that  is  almost  entirely 
free  from  contamination,  as  no  stable  air  or  dirt  can  get  into 
the  Sharpies  Vacuum  Can. 

With  the  Sharpies  Milker,  the  force  of  hired  milkers  can 
be  reduced  two-thirds.  One  man  does  the  work  of  three,  and 


does  it  better.  The  slow,  tedious,  disagreeable  drudgery  of 
hand  milking  is  eliminated.  Employees  are  more  contented. 
And  the  saving  in  salaries  alone  will  pay  for  the  installation 
of  the  Milker  in  a  short  time. 

Cows  take  kindly  to  the  Sharpies  Milker,  standing  more 

quietly  and  contentedly 
than  when  milked  by 
hand.  Its  action  is  regu¬ 
lar  and  gentle,  fostering 
milk  production  and  keep¬ 
ing  teats  and  udders  in 
perfection  condition. 

This  is  due  to  the 
“Sharpies  Teat  Cups  with 
the  Upward  Squeeze.” 

Over  fifty  thousand 
cows  are  being  milked  daily  by  the  Sharpies  Milker.  This 
fact  alone  should  convince. 

Write  for  the  Milker  Book.  It  tells  what  other  dairymen  have  done  with 
the  SHARPLES  MILKER.  It  is  free  on  request  to  every  cow  owner, 

SHARPLES  SEPARATOR 

The  first  American  separator — and,  for  thirty-two  years, 
the  foremost  mechanical  skimming  device. 

The  man  who  owns  a  Sharpies  is  invariably  proud  of  it. 
He  knows  that  he  has  a  separator  whose  performance  he  can 
depend  upon,  whose  reputation  is  based  on  fundamentally  cor¬ 
rect  principles  and  superb  quality  of  material  and  workman¬ 
ship. 

There  is  a  satisfaction  in  the  posession  of  a  Sharpies  Sepa¬ 
rator  whose  source  is  other  than  its  close  skimming  ability  and 
economy  of  operation.  It  lies  in  the  conscious  knowledge  of 
superiority — in  the  certainty  of  lasting  goodness. 

Ask  for  the  Sharpies  Separator  Catalog  and  particulars 
regarding  our  Free  Trial  Offer 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Company 

WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 

Chicago,  Ill.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Dallas,  Texas.  Portland,  Ore. 
Winnipeg,  Canada.  Toronto,  Canada. 

AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Under  this  heading  we  endeavor  to 
give  advice  and  suggestions  about  feed¬ 
ing  mixtures  of  grains  and  fodders.  No 
definite  rules  are  given,  but  the  advice 
is  based  upon  experience  and  average 
analyses  of  foods.  By  “protein”  is  meant 
the  elements  in  the  food  which  go  to 
make  muscle  or  lean  meat.  “Carbohy¬ 
drates”  comprise  the  starch,  sugar,  etc., 
which  make  fat  and  provide  fuel  for  the 
body,  while  “fat”  is  the  pure  oil  found  in 
foods.  “Dry  matter”  means  the  weight 
of  actual  food  left  in  fodder  or  grain 
when  all  the  water  is  driven  off.  A  “nar¬ 
row  ration”  means  one  in  which  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  protein  to  carbohydrates  is 
close — a  “wide”  ration  means  one  which 
shows  a  larger  proportion  of  carbohy¬ 
drates. 


Feeding  Fat  Into  Milk. 

As  referee  to  decide  the  question  of  a 
diversity  of  opinions,  will  Tiie  B.  N.-Y. 
inform  us  whether  or  not,  the  percentage 
of  butter  fats  of  an  individual  cow,  can 
be  increased  in  her  milk  by  proper  feed¬ 
ing?  With  an  increased  quantity  and 
an  increased  quality  of  food  supplied  to 
her  along  with  an  increased  flow  of  milk, 
will  not  the  percentage  of  her  butter  fats 
be  raised,  or  is  this  percentage  an  inher¬ 
ent  fixed  unit  of  the  individual  cow’s 
milk,  immutable  by  feeding? 

A  BORDEN’S  PATRON. 

This  is  one  of  the  perpetual  motion 
questions  asked  by  someone  every  week. 
Many  experiments  have  been  tried,  and 
each  one  thus  far  seems  to  tell  the  same 
story.  The  ability  to  put  fat  into  milk 
is  characteristic  of  the  cow.  Her  milk 
will  vary  somewhat  from  time  to  time, 
but  within  narrow7  limits,  you  cannot 
change  the  proportion  of  fat  by  feeding. 
The  usual  conclusive  argument  is  to  point 
to  the  Holstein  cattle.  These  cowrs  Are 
noted  for  giving  large  quantities  of  milk 
rather  low  in  fat.  Their  milk  is  some¬ 
times  so  thin  that  it  falls  below  the  legal 
standard.  If  it  were  possible  to  “feed 
fat  into  milk”  the  Holstein  breeders 
would  long  since  have  learned  what  kind 
of  feed  to  use,  and  some  of  their  cows 
would  be  giving  a  barrel,  more  or  less,  of 
five  per  cent  milk.  But  they  never  have 
been  able  to  do  it,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  breed  for  fat  production  is  the  slow 
old  one  of  breeding  from  cow7s  which  nat¬ 
urally  give  the  richest  milk. 

Hogs  on  Alfalfa. 

I  live  in  the  Alfalfa  belt  of  Central 
New  York,  and  grow7  Alfalfa.  I  have  a 
steep  w’estern  slope  hillside,  and  am 
thinking  of  seeding  it  to  Alfalfa  and  di¬ 
viding  it  into  three  or  four  fields,  and 
turning  pigs  on  it.  Would  Alfalfa  and 
water  (plenty  of  shade)  mature  hogs 
in  a  season?  Would  Spring  or  Fall  be 
the  best  time  to  seed?  Neighbors  here 
seed  Alfalfa  both  Spring  and  Fall.  1  am 
afraid  it  might  wash  if  seeded  in  the  Fall. 

Jamesville,  N.  Y.  E.  H.  H. 

In  seeding  we  should  follow  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  best  Alfalfa  farmers  in  your 
section — which  w7ill  mean  seeding  in 
Spring.  Experiments  in  the  West  show 
that  hogs  will  make  a  good  growth  on 
clover  or  Alfalfa,  but  that  for  best  fin¬ 
ished  pork  some  more  carbonaceous  food 
should  be  added.  Sugar  beets  have 
proven  a  good  supplement  to  the  Alfalfa- 
in  feeding  both  hogs  and  sheep.  While 
you  can  grow  the  hogs  to  good  size  on 
Alfalfa  pasture  it  will  pay  to  use  some 
corn  to  “finish”  as  this  makes  the  pork 
firmer  and  better  flavored. 


ply  the  lime  and  harrow  it  in  after 
plowing  the  peas  under.  This  wrould 
have  sw7eetened  the  soil  for  the  clover 
and  the  growth  of  the  clover  would 
probably  have  been  improved.  My  usual 
practice  has  been  to  do  just  as  you  pro¬ 
pose,  by  applying  the  lime  when  turning 
under  the  clover  in  the  Spring.  But 
where  the  land  is  manifestly  acid,  as 
yours  probably  is  from  what  you  say  of 
its  previous  treatment,  I  w7ould  have  ap¬ 
plied  the  lime  after  plowing  the  peas 
dow'n.  Peas  will  grow  in  somewhat  acid 
conditions  in  the  soil,  and  clover  usually 
fails  to  do  much  under  such  conditions. 
In  fact,  after  all  the  talk  about  inocula¬ 
tion  for  clover,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
sweetening  of  the  soil  is  fully  or  more 
important  than  inoculation,  for  no 
amount  of  inoculation  will  avail  much  if 
the  soil  is  acid.  w.  F.  massey. 

Silage  for  Young  Stock. 

Will  it  be  safe  for  me  to  winter  young 
stock  on  silage  alone — without  any  grain 
or  hay?  J.  s. 

I  should  not  consider  it  advisable  to 
winter  young  stock  on  silage  alone.  The 
day  is  past  when  the  farmer  can  afford 
(if  he  ever  could)  put  his  stock  in  sta¬ 
ble  in  Autumn  in  fair  condition  and  have 
them  come  out  in  the  Spring  no  larger 
and  considerably  lighter  and  poorer  than 
when  they  were  stabled  in  the  Fall.  I 
should  expect  the  silage  to  be  so  deficient 
in  protein  that  they  could  not  possibly 
make  the  best  growth.  It  surely  pays  to 
keep  them  growing  from  the  day  they 
are  born.  The  silage  would  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  feed,  but  alone  would  doubtless 
be  too  laxative  and  I  should  add  both 
hay  and  grain  rich  in  protein. 

New  York.  d.  w.  southard. 

I  would  not  advise  feeding  silage  alone 
to  any  animal  for  any  length  of  time. 
This  young  stock  will  do  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  with  two  pounds  of  ship  on  the  silage 
night  and  morning  for  each  animal  and 
even  the  smallest  quantity  of  hay,  that 
it  will  pay  well  to  buy  them  in  addition 
to  the  silage.  The  future  cow  develops 
from  the  calf  of  to-day. 

New  York.  geo.  e.  howell. 

I  cannot  say  whether  your  corres¬ 
pondent  can  keep  his  young  cattle  on 
silage  alone  all  Winter  or  not.  It  depends 
on  how  tough  they  are.  Cattle  sometimes 
die  apparently  with  but  little  cause,  and 
again  we  wonder  at  the  abuse  that  they 
will  stand  and  still  live.  Corn  silage 
alone  is  certainly  not  a  balanced  ration 
for  cattle,  young  or  old,  and  young  cat¬ 
tle  that  are  building  up  their  bodies  of 
bone  and  tissue  need  a  balanced  ration 
even  more  than  milch  cows  do. 

At  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  an 
acre  of  corn  in  the  “milk”  stage,  which 
is  about  as  ripe  as  most  corn  for  the  silo 
ever  gets,  yielded  32,000  pounds  of  which 
29,957  pounds  were  water,  4,643  pounds 
dry  matter.  This  dry  matter  was  com-  t 
posed  of  1,202  pounds  of  indigestible 
fibre,  2,441  nitrogen  free  extract,  228 
ether  extract  and  232  pounds  of  ash. 
Also  478  pounds  albuminoids,  which  is  the 
lean  meat,  or  muscle  forming  product. 

I  think  that  if  the  inquirer  w7ill  take  these 
figures  and  start  with  the  number  of 
pounds  of  silage  that  one  of  his  young 
animals  will  eat  in  a  day  and  figure 
out  the  number  of  pounds,  or  fractions 
of  a  pound,  of  the  different  kinds  of  nour¬ 
ishment  that  the  animal  will  get,  that  he 
will  no  longer  think  of  wintering  his 
cattle  on  silage  alone.  Silage  has  been 
lauded  so  much  that  many  have  got  the 
idea  it  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than 
it  really  is.  It  certainly  is  good  stuff, 
but  a  great  deal  of  its  goodness  consists 
of  its  succulence  or  palatability,  which 
helps  the  animal  when  fed  in  connection 
with  other  feeds.  J.  GRANT  MORSE. 

New  York. 
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Don’t  Half  Paint 


Low  priced  paint  will  only  go  half  as  far. 
It  looks  cheap  on  your  buildings — doesn’t 
protect  properly — and  can’t  last.  In  a 
very  few  months  it  will  begin  to  “go  bad” — can’t 
last  over  two  to  three  years. 

It  pays  to  buy  good  paint.  Lucas  makes  good  paint 
that  will  stay  beautiful  and  in  perfect  condition  for  five  years  or 
more.  psn 


outlast  all  others  because  of  the  better  quality  put  into  them — 64  years’  experi¬ 
ence  back  of  every  can.  Made  of  materials  that  are  not  only  highest  grade  but 
proved  up  to  the  Lucas  standard  by  our  testing  chemists.  Prepared  and 
mixed  with  the  most  elaborate  and  perfect  equipment  in  the  country.  Supervised  in 
making  by  men  of  25  to  40  years  experience  with  us.  Accepted  as  standard  in  color, 
weight  and  working  qualities,  only  after  most  rigid  tests.  All  this  extra  care  snd 
Quality  costs  you  little  extra,  but  adds  years  to  the  service  you  get  from  Lucas 
Paints.  Always  demand  them. 


Free  Book 


“When  and  How 
To  Paint” 


Tells  how  to  judge  and  select  the  right  paint  for  house  and  barn*  how  to 
put  a  new  finish  on  furniture,  floors,  walls,  beds,  implements,  vehicles, 
etc.  Tells  what  finishing  product  to  buy,  how  to  prepare  the  surface, 
what  brushes  to  use,  etc.  A  most  valuable  reference  book.  Write  for 
your  copy  today,  giving  name  and  address  of  your  nearest  dealer. 


Office  No.  3898 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  u 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  All 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Equal  To  Finest  auto  Springs 

rin  principle,  quality  of  steel  and  grade  1 
r  of  workmanship — in  fact,  made  in  a  large 
1  auto  spring  plant— Harvey  Bolster  Springs  can  I 
not  be  excelled  for  resiliency,  durability  and  ] 
appearance.  Get  a  set  and  save  many  dollars  l 
hauling  your  perishables.  Beware  of 
substitutes.  If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

Harvey  Spring  Co.,  716 17th  st.,  Racine.Wis. 


UVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS- 


Harvest  a  160  acre  crop 
from  120  acres.  This  sim¬ 
ple,  reliable  machine  does  it. 
’'Cuts  or  shreds  the  stalk  while  husking 
the  ears. 

GUARANTEED 

size  for  size,  under  equal  conditions  of  operation, 
to  do  more  and  better  work  with  less  power  than 
any  other  machine  husker  in  existence  and  to  be  eas¬ 
ier  and  safer  to  feed  and  to  operate.  Our  Husker  Book 
tells  all  about  it.  Send  for  free  copy  today. 
APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  527  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


2-4-e-8  ROLL  SIZES 


Virginia  Dairy  Ration. 

1.  What  grain  ration  would  you  sug¬ 
gest  to  keep  cows  in  fair  milking  condi¬ 
tion  in  addition  to  silage  composed  of 
half  corn  (fairly  eared)  and  Soy  beans 
(pods  formed  but  not  filled)  in  lower 
part  of  silo,  and  corn  same  and  cow  pea 
(podded,  not  filled)  in  upper  portion  with 
Alfalfa  hay  for  roughage?  2.  Land  sandy 
loam,  sand  predominating  iu  places  in¬ 
tended  for  corn  next  year  has  had  a  good 
crop  of  cow  peas  turned  under  and  seed¬ 
ed  to  Crimson  clover  to  be  plowed  in,  on 
this  I  propose  to  apply  say  500  pounds 
basic  slag  and  50  pounds  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  mixed,  per  acre  as  a  top-dressing  for 
clover  and  to  benefit  corn.  I  intend  har¬ 
rowing  in  ground  limestone  after  sod  is 
turned.  What  is  your  opinion? 

Virginia  C.  H. 

1.  The  difficulty  in  calculating  a  ration 
with  your  materials  is  that  the  food  value 
of  the  mixed  silage  is  unknown.  Treat¬ 
ing  it  as  corn  silage  narrows  the  ration 
somewhat,  but  I  do  not  know  that  that 
will  cause  any  difficulty.  Your  hay  is  all 
of  a  highly  nitrogenous  nature.  I  would 
suggest  the  following  as  near  as  I  can 
calculate :  Silage  20  pounds ;  pea,  bean 
and  Alfalfa  hay  mixed  and  cut  together, 
seven  pounds ;  cornmea!  five  pounds. 
This  will  make  I  believe  a  very  fair  milk 
ration.  2.  You  are  making  a  very  gopd 
preparation  for  the  corn  crop,  but  I 
think  you  would  have  done  better  to  ap- 


Value  of  Roots. 

What  is  the  value  of  cow  beets,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  price  of  feed?  I  have  to  pay 
these  prices  100  pounds:  Cracked  corn 
$1.89;  middlings  $1.66;  cotton-seed 
meal,  $1.5)5 ;  bran  $1.46.  As  I  am  sell¬ 
ing  cream  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
cow  beets,  carrots  and  turnips  would  be 
good,  and  if  they  would  give  a  bitter 
taste,  as  I  sell  sweet  and  sour  cream? 

Tom’s  River,  N.  J.  p.  L. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  make  an  exact 
comparison  of  the  value  of  cow  beets, 
or  mangels,  with  that  of  the  grains  or¬ 
dinarily  fed.  Roots  have  a  greater  feed¬ 
ing  value  than  their  analysis  would  indi¬ 
cate,  due,  doubtless,  to  their  palatability 
and  succulence.  Wing  and  Savage, 
quoted  by  Henry  in  “Feeds  and  Feeding” 
have  concluded,  from  careful  investiga¬ 
tions,  that  mangels  and  corn  silage  are 
nearly  equal  in  value,  and  that  one  pound 
of  dry  matter  in  mangels  is  equal  to  one 
pound  of  dry  matter  in  grain,  aud 
further,  that  mangels  may  replace  one- 
half  the  grain  ordinarily  fed  in  a  I’ation 
composed  of  grain,  mixed  hay,  and  silage. 
The  same  studies  led  to  the  couclusion 
that  when  grain  costs  $30  per  ton,  man¬ 
gels  are  an  economical  feed  at  $4  per 
ton.  This  is  probably  as  practical  a 
comparison  as  could  he  made.  The  roots 
that  you  mention  are  all  'valuable  foods 
for  dairy  cows,  particularly  the  mangels 
and  carrots.  Turnips  may  taint  the  milk 
and  should  be  sparingly  fed.  and  then 
only  directly  after  milking.  Where  corn 
silage  is  n<>t  to  be  had,  mangels  furnish 
an  invaluable  substitute. 


Here’s  the  neatest  little  outfit  for  the  farmer  who  raises  a  limited  amount  of  grain.  You^ 
aie  dependent  on  no  one.  You  can  thresh  when  you  choose.  It’s  a  simple  machine; 
takes  up  little  room.  Has  cylinder  23  inches  wide  and  will  thresh  400  to  600  bushels  of 
oats  a  day.  Write  us — let  us  tell  you  how  reasonable  you  can  buy  one  of  our 


THRESHERS 


Gray  Threshers 
- -4 'Gray  Horse  Powers 
Gray  Saw  Machines 
Gray  Ensilage  Cutters 
Gray  Gasoline  Engines 


They’re  made  in  sizes  to  suit  your  farm  and  your  pocket-book, 
light  yet  strong — have  large  capacity — durable — separate  even¬ 
ly  aud  rapidly.  The  repair  expense  is  low.  “It’s  a  hummer” 
says  one  man.  They’re  ideal  for  hilly  districts.  Require 
medium  power.  Don't  buy  till  wc  give  you  figures.  Write 
for  new  1913  Catalog  It’s  free. 

A.  W.  GRAY’S  SOINS 
14  South  Street,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


They’re 


SMALL  INVESTMENT 


REASONABLE  PRICE 


Thresh  Grail) 
When  You 
Have  Time 


Capacities  from 
500  to  1200 
Bushels  Daily 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

Loss  of  egg  production  at  this  time  of 
year  is  what  everyone  expects,  and  the 
managers  of  the  contest  are — like  the 
rest  of  us — unable  to  avoid  it.  The 
forty-eighth  week  shows  a  loss  of  154 
eggs  from  the  record  of  the  previous  week, 
and  what  they  like  still  less,  is  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  eggs  laid  is  56  less 
than  it  was  in  the  same  week  a  year 
ago ;  1,062  is  the  number  the  500  liens 
laid  during  the  week,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  only  264  hens  laid  ;  the  other  236  did 
not  produce  an  egg.  Those  that  did  lay, 
produced  a  fraction  over  four  eggs  each, 
on  an  average.  In  my  own  pens  at 
home  I  find  that  the  larger  breeds  are 
now  outlaying  the  Leghorns.  Probably 
the  rest  in  Summer — obtained  by  the 
broody  periods — is  the  cause  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  laying  of  the  larger  breeds  now. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  months  the 
Leghorns  are  not  among  the  week’s  best 
layers.  White  Orpingtons  take  first  place 
with  a  score  of  23 ;  White  Acres  Poultry 
Ranch,  Pennsylvania,  being  the  owners. 
Scores  of  21  were  made  by  Homer  P. 
Deming’s  S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds,  and  by  Beulah 
Farm’s  White  Wyandottes.  Mrs.  H.  F. 
Haynes’  pen  of  White  Wyandottes  laid 
20,  and  W.  Lee  Spring’s  pen  of  Buff 
Wyandottes  laid  the  same  number.  Three 
pens  of  White  Leghorns  laid  10  each, 
bringing  them  down  to  fourth  place  in 
the  week’s  score.  Tom  Barron’s  pen  laid 
11,  Edward  Cam’s  pen  laid  10,  their  re¬ 
spective  totals  are  1.158  and  1,076.  W. 
L.  FUeegur’s  pen  laid  11,  and  his  total 
is  998.  O.  A.  Foster’s  pen  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  are  next  with  a  total  of  9S2.  Frank 
Toulmin’s  pen  from  England,  total  943, 
and  Edward  Cam’s  White  Wyandottes 
042.  W.  P.  Canby’s  White  Leghorns  have 
laid  025,  F.  A.  Jones’  pen  of  same  breed 
018,  Burton  E.  Moore’s  pen  914,  Smith 
Bros.’  pen  from  Pennsylvania  907,  and 
Mrs.  II.  F.  Haynes’  White  Wyandottes 
have  laid  901.  One  pen  of  the  S.  C.  R. 
I.  Reds  also  come  into  the  900  rank ; 
Colonial  Farm’s  pen  have  laid  021. 

Some  remarkable  individual  scores 
have  been  made.  Tom  Barron’s  pullet 
No.  4  has  laid  265  eggs.  With  four 
weeks  more  before  the  contest  ends,  it  is 
possible  that  she  may  equal  or  surpass 
the  White  Rock  pullet  that  laid  2S1  eggs 
at  the  Missouri  contest  last  year.  The 
other  birds  in  Mr.  Barron’s  pen  have  laid 
3  follows:  Pullet  No.  1.  230;  No.  2, 
251 ;  No.  3,  210 ;  No.  5.  201. 

In  the  White  Wyandottes  Edward 
Cam’s  No.  5  has  laid  205 :  Beulah  Farm’s 
No.  3.  219 ;  T.  .T.  McConnell’s  No.  1,  237 ; 
W.  E.  Ross’  No.  3,  221. 

In  the  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  Geo.  P.  Dear¬ 
born’s  No.  3  has  laid  201 ;  Colonial 
Farm’s  No.  4,  222 ;  Colonial  Farm’s  No. 
5,  227. 

_  In  the  White  Leghorns  there  are  30 
birds  with  scores  of  over  200  eggs  now, 
and  four  weeks  more  in  which  to  add  to  the 
number.  Over  3,000  more  eggs  have  been 
laid  this  year,  than  in  the  first  contest. 
In  the  next  contest  at  Storrs  Mr.  Tom 
Barron  will  have  some  of  his  White 
Wyandottes  entered  as  well  as  a  pen  of 
his  world  known  White  Leghorns. 

The  editor  of  a  well-known  agricultural 
paper  is  going  to  enter  a  pen  of  pure 
dunghills,  in  the  next  contest;  to  see 
how,  under  the  good  treatment  received 
at  Storrs,  they  will  compare  with  the 
thoroughbreds.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


THE  AUTOMATIC  FEEDER. 

Will  Mr.  Cosgrove  tell  what  he  thinks 
of  the  automatic  feeder  and  exerciser? 
Will  not  hens  eat  more  grain  than  is 
good  for  them?  Will  not  a  few  hens  do 
the  jumping  and  the  rest  of  them  stand 
around  and  pick  it  up?  B.  a. 

The  Norwich  automatic  feeder  is  not 
much  of  an  “exerciser.”  The  hens  mere¬ 
ly  put  their  beaks  on  the  feed  bar  and 
give  it  a  whirl,  then  pick  up  the  grain 
that  falls.  There  is  a  cam  which  can  be 
adjusted  in  an  instant,  so  as  to  regulate 
the  amount  of  grain  that  falls  when  the 
feed  bar  is  moved.  If  only  one  or  two 
grains  of  wheat,  cracked  corn  or  oats, 
fall,  of  course  it  takes  the  hens  longer  to 
get  filled  up.  I  have  one  in  daily  use  in 
my  Leghorn  house,  and  would  not  be 
without  it  for  twice  its  cost.  Mine  holds 
about  12  quarts;  when  I  have  filled  it, 
and  set  the  cam  as  I  want  it,  and  filled 
the  pail  with  drinking  water,  I  can  go 
away  from  home  to  be  gone  all  day,  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  fowls  will  have 
plenty  to  last  them  all  day,  and  that  it 
will  not  all  bo  eaten  at  once  and  nothing 
left  for  the  night  feed.  My  feeder  has 
been  in  constant  use  for  nine  months. 
My  Leghorns  are  not  too  fat;  they  are 
just  in  good  laying  condition.  If  using 
one  of  these  feeders  with  two-year-old 
fowls  of  the  American  breeds,  and  I  found 
that  they  were  getting  too  fat,  I  should 
simply  feed  more  oats  and  less  corn  and 
wheat.  I  think  fowls  vary  the  same  as 
human  beings  do  about  getting  fat ;  some 
wdl  get  too  fat  on  rations  that  are  just 
right  for  the  average. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Eggs  in  October. 

year  there  was  a  discussion  in 
Hie  R.  N.-Y.  concerning  the  output  of 
eggs  in  November.  It  was  contended  by 
?0njc  persons  that  hens  lay  very  few  eggs 
m  November,  and  that  November  eggs  do 
JHt  pay  even  when  the  hens  do  their  duty, 
takers,  however,  proved  that  their  hens 


laid  vei’y  well  in  November  and  that  the 
income  from  the  sale  of  eggs  during  that 
month  was  satisfactory.  But  how  about 
eggs  in  October?  Are  they  a  paying  pro¬ 
position?  The  writer  of  these  lines  has 
about  330  chickens,  of  which  250  are  pul¬ 
lets  and  80  old  hens.  Most  of  the  hens 
are  moulting  and,  in  consequence,  lay 
very  few  eggs.  The  oldest  of  the  pullets 
were  hatched  about  the  first  of  April,  the 
rest,  two  weeks  later.  The  first  pullet 
egg  was  laid  when  the  chickens  were  only 
4 Vs  months  old.  My  chickens  are,  of 
course,  well  fed  and  housed,  but  they 
all  run  together.  The  following  is  the 
egg  record  for  the  past  13  days  beginning 
with  the  first  of  October  :  1 — 63  ;  2 — 76  ; 
3—84;  4—75;  5—80;  6— SI;  7— S3; 
8 — 87  ;  0—70;  10— 87  ;  11—02;  12—82  ; 
13 — 100.  This  does  not  include  a  dozen 
of  soft  shell  eggs.  In  my  opinion,  this 
is  a  good  record,  especially  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  my  chick¬ 
ens  are  B.  P.  Rocks,  unpretentious  fowls, 
as  it  were,  and  not  Leghorns  which  for 
the  past  two  years  have  been  heralded  as 
the  best  layers  in  the  world. 

CLEMENS  P.  BERYLSON. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


Scaly  Leg. 

In  reply  to  F.  M’L.’s  inquiry  for  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  scaly  leg,  I  did  have  12  or  14 
chickens  with  scaly  leg.  I  made  a  paste 
of  sulphur  flour,  lard  and  kerosene  oil. 
I  plastered  it  over  the  scaly  leg,  then  I 
wound  a  strip  of  rag  entirely  around  it, 
and  with  a  needle  and  thread  put  two  or 
three  stitches  to  it  to  secure  it  and  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  coming  off.  I  left  it  on  for 
just  one  week,  and  then  took  off  the  rag 
and  found  that  each  chicken’s  leg  was  en¬ 
tirely  clean  and  free  from  scale ;  that  is, 
it  had  every  bit  loosened  off.  T.  G.  L. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Ducks  Lack  Vigor. 

What  is  the  cause  of  my  ducks  being 
weak  in  the  legs?  They  drag  their  wings 
and  sit  down  now  and  then  as  if  they 
are  weak  and  tired.  These  are  young 
ducks  about  2%  months  old.  I  had 
them  running  on  a  large  lawn  and  fed 
them  soft  feed  until  a  week  ago.  I  put 
them  in  a  pen  25  by  20  feet,  seven  ducks 
in  all;  feed  them  some  soft  feed  (wheat 
bran)  and  whole  corn  and  plenty  of 
drinking  water.  Do  you  think  I  do  not 
give  them  enough  grit,  such  as  sand  or 
gravel,  or  is  it  caused  by  something  else? 
It  seems  to  take  effect  on  them  all  at 
once;  they  seem  to  be  in  good  health, 
but  very  weak.  j.  s. 

Missouri. 

You  do  not  mention  having  fed  these 
ducklings  any  meat  food,  and  if  you 
have  not  this  omission  is  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  weakness  of  the  young¬ 
sters.  Good  beef  scrap  or  its  equivalent 
in  some  other  form  of  animal  food  should 
be  added  to  the  rations  of  the  young 
ducks  in  the  proportion  of  from  five  to 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  whole  ration.  This 
should  be  fed  from  the  start,  commencing 
with  the  smaller  quantity  and  increasing 
it  somewhat  as  the  ducklings  grow  older. 
You  can  now  give  it  to  your  ducks,  add¬ 
ing  it  gradually  to  their  other  food,  not 
forgetting  the  green  stuff,  and  it  should 
overcome  the  leg  weakness.  M.  B.  D. 


The  poultry  show  at  Madison  Square 
Gai  n.  New  York,  will  be  held  this  year 
Dec  ruber  26-31,  being  the  25th  annual 
exh  bition.  Premium  lists  and  other  pnr- 
trt  lai  s  may  be  had  from  the  the  secre- 
ta-.v,  (Charles  D.  Cleveland,  Eatontown, 

:  l  j. 


SAVE- 

1THE- 

HORSE 


Go  Right 
At  It! 

Mr.  Klliott  Shaw,  of  Dublin,  Pa.# 
Xtriics  :  Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.  —  1  used  one  bottle  on  tho 
sprung  knee  J  it  has  straightened  the 
1«C.  Send  another  bottle,  so  as  I  can 
cure  the  foot.  By  tho  results  obtained 
caused  the  salo  of  two  bottles,  one  for 
spavin  and  the  other  for  curb;  in  both 
cases  it  brought  the  results.  It  is  cor- 
taiuly  the  greatest  medicine  I  ever  used 
We  Originated  the  treatment 
of  horses — U nder  Signed  Contract 
to  Return  Money  if  Remedy  Fails. 


OUR  LATEST  Save-The-Horse  BOOK  is  our  IS 
Years’  Discoveries— Treating  Every  Kind  Ring¬ 
bone — Thoropiti— SPAVIN  —and  ALL — Shoulder, 
Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  and  Tendon  Disease — Tells 
How  to  Test  for  Spavin;  how  to  locate  and  treat 
58  forms  of  LAMENESS— Illustrated. 

OUR  CHARGES  for  Treatment  ARE  MOD- 
ERATE.  But  write  and  we  will  send  our — BOOK 
— Sample  Contract  and  Advice — ALL  FREE  to 
(Horse  Owners  and  Managers — Only). 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The- 
Horse  WITH  CONTRACT,  or  we  send 
by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  paid. 


Cows  Love  Unicorn 


Ready  mixed  dairy  ration 

It  cuts  down  tha 
amount  of  grain  used, 
lowers  the  cost. increases 
the  flow  of  milk  and 
pleases  the  cows. 

Unicorn  isn’t  a  single 
feed,  ft  is  many  in  one  — 
so  FEED  IT  STRAIGHT 
and  stop  your  worrying  and 
expense. 

Proof  of  the  strength  and 
efficiency  of  Unicorn  furn¬ 
ished  in  abundance  on 
application.  Write  today. 

CHAPIN  &  CO/ 
Box  R,  Hammond,  Ind 


GUARANTEED 

ANALYSIS 

PROTEIN _ ...26% 

FAT - 6% 

CARBOHYDRATES  50% 
FIBRE _ »% 


NELSON  SUBMERGED 
TANK  HEATER 


Note  Const mrtlnn •  No  heat  eoing 

1  .  c  VAinSUUCUOII.  waste.  All  passir 


_  to 

-  waste.  All  passing 

under  the  water.  Indiepensable  to  all  farmers. 
Pays  for  itself  in  two  months  with  two  cows. 
Burns  straw,  corn  cobs,  all  rubbish,  coal  and 
wood.  Ashes  removed  in  a  few  seconds  without 
disturbing  the  Heater.  Heats  water  with  one- 
half  less  fuel  than  any  other  heater.  Let  us 
send  you  a  Heater  on  two  weeks  free  trial,  just 
as  we  have  to  thousands  of  others.  This  heater 
is  now  in  use  in  thirty  States  and  Canada.  If 
not  sold  by  your  dealer,  do  not  neglect  sending 
for  catalogue  and  price,  now  while  it  is  fresh  in 
your  mind.  A  postal  will  bring  our  catalogue 
and  testimonials  from  States  free  of  charge. 

NELSON  MFG.  CO.,  14  Wall  St. ,  Deerfield,  Wis. 


Saved  23%  on  Feed  Bills 

Pro^uce<^  healthier,  stronger,  sleeker  and  fatter  stock. 
That  s  the  actual  record  of  one  man  who  fed 

DeSoto’s  Brand  Molasses 

Molasses  is  high  in  carbohydrates  but  low  in  cost.  Animals 
like  it  thrive  on  it.  Horses  have  more  “work -energy'*; 
cows  produce  more  milk.  Feed  molasses  to  your  stock 
for  a  month  and  note  results. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “  Feeding  Molasses.**  Tells  how 
to  properly  mix  rations  for  different  stock. 

John  S.  Sills  &  Sons,  61 2  W.  37th  St.,  HewYork  City 

<$10,000  Backs  N 

this  portable  wood  saw.  Guaranteed  1  year — money 
refunded  and  freight  paid  both  ways  if  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  You  can  easily  earn  $10  a  day  with  a 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portable 

as  low  as  $10 


Wood 

sawing  all  kinds  of  neighbors*  lum¬ 
ber.  Strictly  factory  prices — save 
jobber’s  profits.  Operates  easily. 

Stick  sits  low — saw  draws  it  on  im¬ 
mediately  machine  starts.  Only  $10 
saw  to  which  ripping  table  can  be 
added.  W rite  for  catalogue. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO., 
Box  3,  Belleville,  Pa.  . 


9  CORDS  IN  IO HOURS 


Saws  down 
TREES 


— - — .  ...  .......  — - -  WOODS.  Save,  money  and 

backache.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  No,  B68  showing  low 
price  and  LATEST  I  JTPROVEJlEXTS.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  161  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  morn 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
proilts  larger. 

MANN’S  lmod!I  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days’  Free  Trial. 
r«o  monoy  la  advance. 

Send  Today  fqr  Free  Book. 

'W.  Mann  Co..  Box  15.  MilJord,  Mass 


Don't  Stop 

to  make  fast  the  rope.  Use  the  Burr  Self-locking 
Tackle  Block  for  all  kinds  of  lifting.  Booklet  FREE 
postpaid.  Ask  your  dealer  or  wnte  us. 

THE  BURR  MFG.  CO. 

2105  Superior  Av«.i  N.  W.  Cleveland,  O. 


V 


POULTRY  PAPER  S’BSS! 

up-to-date  : 

tells  all  you  want  to  know  about  care  and 
management  of  poultry  for  pleasure  and 

Profit.  Four  months  10  cents. 

OULTRY  ADVOCATE,  Dept.  88,  Syraeuse,  N.  Y. 


WE  CAN  MAKE 

*  *  tie  Salt,  Granulated  Charcoal.  OYSTER 
SHELL  LIME,  Sunflower  and  Hemp  Seed,  Beef 
Scrap,  etc.  CHARLES  H.  REEVE  &  CO.. 
INC.,  209  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  flue  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1341 
R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,Peekskill.N.Y. 


PDIII  TBYMFM-Senii  -c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
r  w  wu  1  11  1  "■  price  list  describing  35  varie¬ 
ties.  LAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS,  MARIETTA,  PA. 


—Mostly  black 

- —  —  «  — _  —  — - 1  homer  s— g  o  o  d 

breeders.  What  offers  for  about  25  birds?  Address 

Kooiu  423,  5oO  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys.  Quails. 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks.  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrots,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  ,1.  MACKENSEN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  10,  Yardley,  Pa. 

200  S.  C.  Black  Minorca  Hens 

good,  healthy  stock,  bred  for  heavy  laying,  $1.25 
each.  G.  C.  3IILLKR,  Oxford,  New  Jersey 

Indian  Runner  Ducks — $1  each 

TVAYEBLY  HOLMES,  Rye  Beach,  N.  H. 

100  Pekin  Ducks  and  Drakesi^S 

Egg  strain.  Geese — Emden-Toulonse Cross,  $3 each. 
Choice  yearling  hens,  W.l.  ,  SI  each.  All  molted  at 

the  TRI-STATES  POULTRY  FARM,  Port  Jervis,  New  York 


HERE  is  a  chance  to  learn  how  “the 
other  fellow”  is  improving  the  flavor 
of  his  butter  and  cured  meats. 

These  books  will  tell  you.  They  are  free: 
“Butter  Making  on  the  Farm” 
written  by  a  practical  dairyman. 
“Curing  Meats  on  the  Farm” 

describing  up-to-date  methods. 
The  makers  of  the  tastiest  butter  find 
that  sweet  flavor  is  best  brought  out  by 
using  Worcester  Salt.  Its  fine,  even 
crystals  work  in  smoothly — and  dissolve 
instantly. 

Successful  meat  packers  use  only 
Worcester  Salt.  It  gives  the  cleanest 
and  most  salty  brine — free  from  sediment 
or  scum. 

In  the  home,  too,  the  absolute  purity  of 
Worcester  Salt  will  appeal  to  the  house¬ 
wife  who  desires  her  cooking  to  be  savory 
and  tasty. 

Either  or  both  the  books 
sent  free  on  request. 

WORCESTER 

SALT 

The  Salt  with  the  Savor 


For  farm  and  dairy 
use,  Worcester  Salt  is 
put  up  in  14- pound 
muslin  bags,  and  in  2S 
and  56  -  pound  Irish 
linen  bags.  Good 
grocers  everywhere 
sell  Worcester  Salt. 
Get  a  bag. 


WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY 

Largest  Producers  of  High-Grade  Salt  in  the  World 

NEW  YORK 


R.I.RED  COCKERELS 

Beautiful  large  birds  from  scientifically  line  bred  certi¬ 
fied  heaviest  winter  layiBg  lines,  bred  to  increase  the  egg 
yield  and  improve  any  flock  with  which  mated.  Hen 
hatched  and  raised,  free  range,  open  front  colony  house; 
deep  cherry  red  stock,  hardy,  vigorous,  and  of  unusual 
stamina.  Offered  at  half  Spring  prices,  shipped  with 
privilege  of  return  at  my  expense  and  yonr  money  back 
if  not  suited.  I  have  never  had  a  bird  returned.  Dis¬ 
count  on  hatching  egg  orders  booked  now 
VIBERT  RED  FARM,  Weston,  N.  J.  Box  1 

R.  I.  Reds— White  Wyandottes  mas.  Barred*  Rocks, 

S.  C.  White  and  Br-wn  Leghorns,  Exhibition  and  utility 
quality.  Young  stock  and  yearlings.  Bargain  List  aud 
catalogue  gratis.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

B.  I.  Reds,  Mans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY.  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hate  hing.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH.  602  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  !tLL'iK: 

high  record  stock.  Old  and  young  stock  for  sale. 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 

Rarrari  Riw»k«-500  barred  and  white  rock  and 
Dcirrou  nucKS  s;  c.  buff  orpington  pullets, 

cockerels,  hens,  and  cocks  for  sale  at  prices  that 
will  move  them  quickly.  All  stock  hen  hatched 
and  free  ranged.  These  birds  have  the  right 
breeding  in  them  and  the  prices  will  suit  you 

VV.  H.  MOORE,  R.  3  -  .  Rome.  NT.  Y. 

OARRON’S  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS-World’s  greatest  lay- 
**  srs;  leaders  at  Connecticut  and  Missouri  con¬ 
tests.  Cockerels  for  sale.  F.  PALMER,  Cos  Cob.  Conn. 

FOR  SALE— 1.000  exceptionally  flue  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

COCK  Fit  ELS  and  PULI.ETS  from  our  extra  heavy  laying  strain. 
Attractive  prices.  Ramapo  Poultry  and  Frnit  Farm,  Spring  Yal- 
ley,X.  Y.  Geo.  S.  Thurston,  Mgr.,  formerly  with  Bonnie  Brao 

A  Few  MARCH,  APRIL  Pidlafc  at  $1.50,  $1.25  and 
reW  and  MAY  rUIIB  IS  jj  each  according 
to  age  and  development.  Purebred  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  splendid  laying  strain,  free  range  farm  bred. 
March  pullets  now  laying.  M.  B.  DEAN,  Candor,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

2,000  yearling  hens  and  early  pullets.  Quality 
_ kind  at  right  prices  to  make  room. 

SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS 

R  Nn  24  Athene  Pa  have  14  T»rleties  cockerels,  pul- 
H.  HO.  *<»,  Hinens,  ra.  breeders  and  a  few  cock  bi:  N 
for  sale  at  living  prices.  Silver  Canipines,  English  type.  Crystal 
Palace,  Xew  York,  and  St.  Louis  winners.  Pekin  ducks,  bled 
from  9  and  to  lb.  stock.  White  Emden  Geese,  bred  from  IS  to  24  l!>. 
stock.  Indian  Runner  Ducks — highest  quality.  Write  your  wants. 


CINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Se- 

~  lected  yearling  hens  for  breeders.  Prices  quoted 
!?*?  or  suiall  pens  for  special  matings.  PINE- 
HURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Levanna,  Cayuga  Co.,  New  Yorh 


1,000  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

hatched  March-April.  JOHN  L0RT0N  LEE,  Carmel,  N.  Y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
F  ral  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page.  :::::: 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

The  Continental  Motor  Cycle  and 
Motor  Boat  Company,  R.  C.  Jordan,  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer,  of  Trenton,  Mich¬ 
igan,  advertised  that  they  had  all  makes 
of  motorcycles  and  motor  boats  to  sell  on 
easy  payment  plan.  By  signing  a  con¬ 
tract  and  making  an  initial  payment,  the 
motorcycle  would  be  sent  to  the  customer. 
Investigation  reveals  that  this  company 
leased  a  building,  installed  10  or  12  sten¬ 
ographers,  and  advertised  freely.  Ad¬ 
vance  payments  were  collected  from  par¬ 
ties  who  thought  they  were  buying  motor¬ 
cycles  or  boats,  but  the  goods  were  not 
delivered.  Within  a  short  time  the  sec¬ 
retary  left  for  parts  unknown,  leaving  a 
host  of  unpaid  bills  behind.  One  of  our 
readers  sent  $62.50  as  a  payment  on  a 
$242.50  motorcycle.  The  motorcycle  did 
not  come,  and  a  registered  letter  of  in¬ 
quiry  was  returned  with  the  information 
that  the  company  had  moved  and  left  no 
address.  Of  course  the  money  is  lost. 
The  concern  gave  bank  inferences  but  on 
inquiry  the  bank  gave  unsatisfactory  re¬ 
port. 

I  shipped  J.  C.  Dickerson,  Weldon,  N. 
C.,  five  barrels  of  apples  at  $1.75  per 
bari'el  on  January  24,  1913.  Can  you 
collect  this  for  me?  I  understand  you 
do  such  work  for  your  subscribers, 

North  Carolina.  K.  D.  K. 

Our  lettei*s  are  returned  “unclaimed” 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  and  this 
indicates  that  Mr.  Dickerson  belongs  to 
the  migratory  class.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  order  shipments  and  move 
shortly  after  their  receipt  and  certainly 
before  ‘making  any  payment.  If  this 
should  by  chance  be  read  by  some  neigh¬ 
bor  of  Dickerson  in  his  new  location,  he 
might  be  shamed  into  paying  the  debt. 

On  June  27,  1912  I  had  shipped  to  me 
from  Melrose  Park,  Ill.,  a  tent,  which 
never  reached  me.  After  two  months  the 
Chicago  and  Noi-tliwestern  Railway 
Company  admitted  that  it  was  lost  while 
in  their  charge.  I  put  in  a  claim  for  $15 
which  I  have  been  trying  since  to  col¬ 
lect.  Could  you  help  me  out  on  this? 

Michigan.  w.  m.  b. 

Early  in  August,  1913,  adjustment  of 
this  claim  was  made  for  $12  in  oi‘der  to 
close  it  out.  We  were  unable  to  present 
the  bill  for  the  tent,  as  it  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  some  time  before,  and  it  did  not 
seem  necessary  to  save  the  receipt,  so 
the  deduction  was  made  for  service. 

I  received  a  check  on  July  20  from 
the  Southern  Express  Company  for 
$15.42.  This  is  settlement  in  full  of  that 
$52.12  claim  on  which  you  collected 
$37.70  last  Fall.  I  am  sending  my  check 
for  $3.  You  may  use  this  to  fight  crooks 
with  if  you  will ;  if  not  just  add  it  to 
my  subscription.  T.  D.  G. 

Florida. 

This  refers  to  a  shipment  of  16  crates 
of  cucumbers  shipped  from  Florida  on 
April  13,  1912,  which  were  never  de¬ 
livered.  In  October,  1912,  one  remit¬ 
tance  was  sent  and  on  July  20,  1913  the 
balance  was  forwarded  to  adjust  the 
claim.  The  $3  was  placed  to  the  sub¬ 
scriber’s  credit  on  his  subscription  ac¬ 
count. 

About  three  years  ago  I  bought  200 
shares  of  the  Honduras  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany  stock.  They  claimed  they  would 
pay  dividends  and  make  a  lot  of  money 
for  their  clients.  Three  years  have  gone 
by,  and  no  dividends  paid  or  anything. 
The  assets  and  property  of  the  company 
have  been  sold.  Is  all  my  money  lost  In 
this  company,  or  can  I  get  it  back?  I 
wish  you  would  help  me  out  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  P.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

As  far  as  we  can  ascertain  the  Hon¬ 
duras  Rubber  Company  is  no  longer  in 
existence  and  the  stock,  therefore,  has  no 
value,  and  we  doubt  if  it  ever  had  any. 
It  was  proposed  to  grow  rubber  on  a 
tract  of  land  in  the  Tomala  Valley,  but 
this  was  found  impracticable.  The  sub¬ 
scriber’s  $50  is  lost. 

In  the  Spring  of  1911  I  sent  Miss 
Martha  Hiser,  Urbana,  Ohio,  an  order 
for  flower  roots,  sending  $1  in  payment. 

I  never  received  the  roots  and  have  writ¬ 
ten  her  I  don’t  know  how  many  times 
and  never  could  get  any  reply.  I  wrote 
the  postmaster  to  see  if  she  was  still  in 
business  and  he  said  she  was,  so  I  wrote 
again,  marking  the  letter  personal,  but 
still  no  reply.  I  think  such  firms  should 
be  exposed  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Ohio.  M.  8. 

Our  inquiries  were  treated  with  the 
same  silence.  We  do  not  find  her  listed 
in  the  authoritative  nursery  reference 
books  at  our  command  and  give  our 
readers  the  benefit  of  this  experience. 


A  decision  has  been  rendered  by  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court 
that  the  Metropolis  Finance  Company, 
whose  charter  was  used  by  Arthur  E. 
Stilwell  in  raising  money  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  miscellaneous  enterprises,  was 
put  out  of  business,  its  charter  having 
been  annulled.— -From  Dun’s  Report. 

On  April  1  I  shipped  by  Adams  Ex¬ 
press  to  Philadelphia  one  crate  of  hen 
eggs  (30  dozen).  The  commission  house 
received  27  dozen  for  which  they  signed. 
The  whole  side  of  the  crate  was  torn  off 
and  three  dozen  eggs  gone.  This  loss  is 
54  cents.  Will  you  see  if  you  can  collect 
same?  J.  J. 

Delaware. 

The  notation  by  the  commission  house 
on  the  receipt  was  the  saving  clause  in 
this  claim.  Settlement  was  made  June  7. 

I  sent  McEroy  Bros.,  of  Bradfoi’d,  Pa., 
28  barrels  of  apples.  I  was  offered  $1.50 
per  barrel  for  the  apples.  I  have  heard 
nothing  from  them.  Will  you  see  if  you 
can  collect  it  for  me?  G.  w.  s. 

We  have  been  unable  to  get  any  re¬ 
sponse  from  McEroy  Bros.  Put  them  on 
the  “don’t”  list. 

A  poor  unfortunate  Italian  neighbor 
shipped  eight  crates  of  berries  to  a  com¬ 
mission  house  over  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Railroad.  The  berries  were  not 
received  and  he  can  learn  nothing  of 
them.  He  came  to  me  with  his  troubles 
and  I  want  to  ask  you  to  look  into  the 
matter.  Can  you  do  so?  w.  J.  F. 

New  Jersey. 

This  loss  amounted  to  $21.32  includ¬ 
ing  eight  good  crates.  The  shipment  was 
handled  by  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  and  after  we  put  in  the  claim 
they  authorized  the  Philadelphia  &  Read¬ 
ing  to  settle  for  $9.94.  This  shipper  was 
without  any  education,  and  when  the 
agent  told  him  he  would  never  get  any 
more  he  consented  to  reduce  the  claim 
and  he  received  less  than  half  the  amount 
of  his  claim. 

I  am  a  stockholder  in  a  company  which 
owns  real  estate  in  New  York  City,  sub¬ 
ject  to  mortgage,  and  collects  the  rents. 
We  are  liable  for 

Tax  No.  1,  inneritance  tax  in  case  of 
death.  Tax  No.  2,  transfer  stock  tax, 
when  we  buy  or  sell  our  stock.  Tax  No. 
3,  city  land  tax  on  full  value  of  land  and 
buildings,  annual.  Tax  No.  4,  on  mort¬ 
gages  one-half  per  cent  1‘ecording.  Tax 
No.  5,  corporation  tax  to  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment,  annual ;  and  since  our  mortgages 
exceed  our  stock,  we  are  not  allowed  to 
deduct  the  interest  in  figuring  profits, 
but  are  taxed  on  mortgage  interest  paid 
out. 

Tax  No.  6,  to  State  of  New  York,  an¬ 
nual,  in  which  owing  to  our  small  capital 
a  dividend  of  one  per  cent  is  taxed  as 
one  of  100  per  cent. 

Tax  No.  7,  being  a  foreign  corporation, 
our  home  State  asked  us  to  pay  on  our 
New  York  property,  and  we  begged  off. 

Tax  No.  8,  a  personal  tax  to  the  City 
of  New  York,  annual,  we  pay  43  75/100 
per  cent  of  our  total  income  in  taxes  an¬ 
nually,  or  $35  on  each  $1,000  invested  in 
business  annually. — 43  75/100  per  cent 
in  taxes.  A  recent  article  you  published 
from  a  farmer  who  thought  farmers  were 
not  treated  well,  prompted  me  to  look 
up  our  figures.  w.  B  .w. 

New  York. 

Our  New  York  City  government  seems 
determined  to  bankrupt  the  city.  The 
burden  of  the  expense  is  paid  by  real 
estate.  If  the  expense  of  government 
continues  to  increase  in  the  future  as  it 
has  in  the  past,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
city,  rich  as  it  is,  can  escape  ultimate 
bankruptcy.  The  corporation  tax  in  this 
instance  is  an  especial  hardship,  as  the 
company  is  actually  obliged  to  pay  the 
United  States  taxes  on  the  money  it  pays 
out  for  interest.  We  are  ourselves  doing 
this  very  thing  in  a  similar  situation. 

On  April  28,  1913,  I  shipped  Swift  & 
Co.,  138  Ninth  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
one  30-dozen  case  of  white  eggs.  I  ‘have 
had  no  returns,  and  have  written  them 
and  as  yet  have  not  heard  anything  from 
them,  whether  they  have  received  them. 
As  you  look  these  matters  up  for  sub¬ 
scribers  I  thought  I  would  write  you  in 
regard  to  the  matter.  E.  F.  B. 

New  York. 

Subscribers  must  not  confound  the 
Jersey  City  concern  with  the  Chicago 
packers  of  the  same  name.  We  find  no 
rating  for  the  Swift  &  Company,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  in  the  sources  of  information 
open  to  us  that  would  warrant  farmers 
in  shipping  produce  to  the  firm  without 
advance  payment.  J.  J.  D. 


Miss  Naberly:  “How  long  were  you 
in  attendance  on  Mrs.  Smith  before  she 
died?”  Young  M.  D. :  “Fourteen 
months.”  Miss  Naberly :  “Dear  me ! 
The  old  lady  must  have  had  wonderful 
vitality.” — Winnipeg  Telegram. 
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Safe  from  Storms!  lasting  serviceand 

splendid  satisfaction  belong  to  the  farmer  and  property 
owner  whose  buildings  are  covered  with  our  well  known 

Roofing  and  Siding  Products 

Highest  Quality— Sold  by  Weight. 

These  products  afford  the  best  possible  protection  from  rain,  snow, 
wind  and  storm.  Lightning  cannot  set  them  on  Are,  and  they  resist 
every  condition  of  weathor.  Apollo  products  are  economical  in  first 
cost,  easy  to  apply,  save  cost  in  sheathing,  and  are  neat,  strong,  dura¬ 
ble  and  sanitary.  Look  for  the  trade-mark.  Accept  no  substitute.  Sold 
bv  leading  dealers  everywhere.  Demand  Apollo  Best  Bloom  Galvan¬ 
ized  Sheets  for  your  Tanks,  Culverts,  Cisterns  and  Silos,  as  well  as  for 
your  Roofing,  Siding,  and  general  sheet  metal  work. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company 

General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Write  to-day  for  booklet  “Better  Buildings.”  A  postal  will  bring  it. 


FAIRBANKS  “  BULL  BOG”  ENGINES 


Write  for  Prices  and  Terms 


“Bull  Dog”  Engines  1!£to  16  H.P. 
Vertical  Engines  8  to  60  H.P. 
GAS,  GASOLENE,  or  KEROSENE 
Equiped  with  Batteries  or  Magneto 

The  best  engine  for  any  purpose;  Water 
Systems,  Pumps,  Hoists,  Sprayers,  Saws, 
Concrete  Mixers,  Stone  Crushers,  Electric 
Light  Outfits,  etc. 

Portable,  Semi-Portable,  and  Stationary  Types 

Made  up  to  the  Fairbanks  standard  and 
backed  by  the  Fairbanks  Guarantee. 

Bulletin  No.  28  describes  them.  Copy  upon 
request. 


THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Balt  imore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Harlford,  Conn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Paterson,  N.  J, 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 


NEW  YORK 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.  London,  England 

Providence,  R.  1.  Glasgow,  Scotland 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Hamburg  Germany 

Washington,  D.  C.  Paris,  France 


Sears-RoebutVs/^ggrEngines 


Simplicity 


Anyone  can  take  the  Economy  Gasoline 
Engine  apart  and  put  it  together  again  accurately , 
because  all  parts  are  standard  and  interchangeable. 
Our  assemblers  use  only  a  few  tools  which  can  be  found  on 
every  farm.  The  Economy  has  less  parts  than  any  other  en¬ 
gine — there  is  less  friction ,  less  wear ,  greater  economy  of  fuel. 

Our  low  prices  are  the  result  of  modern  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture,  enormous  output  and  direct  from  factory  selling. 
Our  guarantee  and  reputation  make  you  sure  of  satisfaction. 


•*v 


Our  New  Engine  Book  Free 

Learn  bow  to  do  your  work  quicker,  better, 
easier  and  cheaper.  Our  Gasoline  Engine 
Book  tells  you  how  to  do  it.  tells  how  high 
grade  Economy  Gasoline  Engines  are  made, 
what  they  are  made  of,  what  they  do,  and 
helps  you  decide  on  the  best  size  for  your 
work.  Write  today.  Please  request  Gasoline 
Engine  Book  No.  0GR-(5  Address 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
Chicago 
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Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 
Week  Ending;  Oct.  24,  1913. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra,  lb .  31  @  32 

Good  to  Choice  .  28  @  30 

Lower  Grades .  23  @  26 

Storage  .  25  ®  31 

State  Dairy,  best .  30  ©  31 

Common  to  Good .  24  ®  28 

Factory .  21  @  24 

Packing  Stock .  21  @  23 


Elgin.  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  29}*  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  32  cents. 


CHEESE, 

Whole  Milk,  best . 

Common  to  Good  . 

Skims . 


EGGS. 


White,  choice  to  fancy,  large 

Good  to  prime . 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

Common  to  good . 

Storage,  best . 

Medium  and  low  grades  . 

Western,  best . 

Checks  and  dirties . 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap„  choice,  . 

Common  to  good  . 

Sun  dried . 

Chops,  100  lbs . 

FRESH  FRUITS. 


Apples— Wealthy,  bbL . 

Jonathan . 

McIntosh.  . 

Snow . . 

Twenty  Ounce  . 

King . 

Hnbbardston . 

Greening  . 

Wolf  River . 

Baldwin . 

Fall  Pippin . 

Windfalls,  bbl . 

Pears-Bartlett,  bbl . 

Bose,  bbl . 

Clairgeau,  bbl . 

Anjon,  bbl . 

Kieffer,  bbl . . . 

Seckel,  bbl . 

Sheldon . 

Flemish  Beanty,  bbl . 

Quinces,  bbl . 

Grapes— Concord,  18  lb.  case,  . 

Niagara,  case  . 

Delaware,  case . . 

Black,  41b.  bkt . 

Bulk,  ton . 

Cranberries, bbl  . . 


Marrow,  100  lbs.. 

Medium  . 

Pea  . 

Red  Kidney . 

Lima,  California 


BEANS. 
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-  HONEY. 

Clover,  comb,  lb . 13 

Buckwheat,  lb . 12 

Extracted,  gallon . 60 

NUTS. 

Chestnuts,  cultivated,  bu . 2  00 

Wild,  bu . 3  50 

Shellbarks,  bu.  of  50  lbs . 2  50 

OX  HOPS. 

mme  to  choice . . . 42 

Common  to  good .  37 

l  acitic  Coast  .  28 

Old  stock .  15 

German  crop . 65 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  2  25 

Jersey,  bbl .  1  75 

Maine . 1  75 

European.  168  lb.  bag .  I  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 1  00 

geets.  bbl . i  ou 

hrussel  sprouts,  qt .  06 

Carrots,  bbl.  ..' . 125 

Cucumbers,  bu . 1  00 

Cabbage,  ton . 15  00 

Caululower,  bbl .  1  00 

cetiuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  25 

Lima  Beaus,  bn .  75 

Okra,  bu..... . 1  50 

Gain  ns— state  and  W’n,  lUO  lb?  bag"!!  1  50 
Orange  Co,,  100  lb  bag  .  1  50 


@  .17}* 
®  .13 

®  .85 


@4  00 
@450 
@300 

®  45 

@  41 

®  32 

@  13 

@  70 


@2  76 
@  2  00 
@  2  00 
@  1  75 
@  1  50 
®  1  75 
@  15 

@175 
@  2  00 
@25  00 
@2  00 
@  100 
@  1  75 
®  2  00 
@2  00 
@200 


Peppers.  Jersey,  bbl .  25  @  1  00 

Peas,  Virginia,  bu . 1  00  @2  50 

Radishes,  100  bunches  .  50  ®  1  00 

String  Beans,  bu .  25  @  1  25 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Hubbard,  bbl .  100  @125 

Egg  Plants,  Jersey,  bbl, .  75  @  1  25 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  box .  50  @2  00 

Turnips,  white,  bbl .  1  00  ®  1  25 

Rutabaga  .  50  @  1 12 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  broilers  lb .  16  @  17 

Fowls  .  16  @  17 

Roosters .  11  @  11}* 

Ducks . • .  16  @  18 

Geese .  12  @  13 

Turkeys .  14  @  17 

Guineas,  pair .  65  @  70 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  fresh  killed,  best  .  20  @  22 

Common  to  good .  16  ®  18 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb .  25  @  26 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  21  @  23 

Roasters,  fancy .  27  @  28 

Fowls .  17  @  18}* 

Squabs,  Uoz . .  1  00  @  4  25 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1.  ton  . 21  00  @21  50 

Standard . 20  50  @20  50 

No.  2 . 19  00  ©I9  60 

No.  3  . 15  00  @18  00 

Clover  mixed . 16  00  @19  00 

Straw,  Rye  . 18  00  @19  00 

Oat . 10  00  @1100 

HILLFEED. 

Wheat  Bran,  ton . 23  00  @24  50 

Middlings  . 27  00  @28  00 

Red  Dog . 30  00  @31  00 

Corn  Meal . 3i  00  @32  00 

Linseed  Meal . 32  00  @32  50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  6  00  @  8  60 

Bulls . 4  50  @  6  15 

Cows .  3  00  @  5  85 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  9  00  @13  00 

Culls .  4  00  @  7  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  3  00  @  4  60 

Lambs .  3  75  @  7  75 

Hogs .  8  00  @  9  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  95  @  .. 

No,  2,  Red  .  95}*@  .. 

No.  2,  Hard  Winter .  94  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  75  @  78 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  45  @  46 

Rye  .  70  @  72 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay; 

Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz . 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid . 

Ordinary  grades  . 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . 

Tub.  choice .  . 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb, . 

Fowls .  22 


Butter,  nearby  creamery. 

Western  creamery  ... 
Eggs,  nearby  hennery.... 
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Apples — Baldwin,  bbl .  2  50  @3  50 

Greening  .  3  00  @3  50 

King  ! .  3  00  @3  50 

Wealthy .  2  50  @3  50 

McIntosh .  5  00  @  6  00 

H  ay— N  o.  1 . 22  UO  @22  5U 

No.  2 . 20  00  @20  50 

No.  3 . 16  00  @16  50 

Stock  Hay . 11  00  @15  00 

Straw— Rye  . 19  00  @20  00 

Milifeed — Bran,  ton . 24  50  @25  50 

Middlings . 26  00  @29  00 

M  i  xed  Feed . 27  00  @29  00 

Gluten  . 28  00  @23  60 

Live  Stock— Milch  Cows . 50  00  @105  00 

Beef  Cows,  100  lbs  .  3  50  @500 

Steers .  7  25  ®  9  00 

Calves.  100  lbs.  .  5  00  ®  9  00 

Hogs,  100  lbs . S  50  @9  00 


BUSINESS  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

A  Kansas  City  wool  pulling  concern 
stripped  the  wool  from  112,000  sheep¬ 
skins  in  the  past  two  months. 

Dividends  on  industrials  and  railroad 
securities  during  November  will  amount 
to  $133,066,46S. 

During  1012  about  225,000  railroad 
cars  were  bought  in  this  country.  Deliv¬ 
eries  to  date  this  year  have  been  only 
88.000,  and  the  whole  year’s  business  is 
expected  to  run  under  100,000. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  the 
United  States  exported  20,500,000  dozen 
eggs.  More  than  one-half  went  to  Can¬ 
ada  ;  Cuba  took  6,000.000  dozen,  and 
Panama  and  Mexico  each  750,000  dozen. 

The  Ohio  liquor  license  law,  in  effect 
November  24,  provides  that  there  shall  be 
only  one  saloon  to  each  500  population. 
This  will  mean  2,647  fewer  saloons  than 
at  present. 

A  new  grain  elevator  at  Girard  Point, 
Philadelphia,  is  nearly  completed.  It 
will  have  a  capacity  of  1.100.000  bushels, 
and  can  handle  24  cars  of  2,000  bushels 
each  per  hour,  delivering  the  grain  into 
two  steamships  and  two  barges,  or  divert¬ 
ing  the  whole  capacity  to  one  vessel.  The 
plant  will  cost  about  $1,250,000. 

In  the  Central  Meat  market,  London, 
on  September  29,  foreign  beef  realized  the 
following  prices  per  hundredweight :  Ar¬ 
gentine  chilled,  hindquarters,  $9.65  to 
$11.92;  forequarters,  $6.53  to  $7.38 
River  Plate,  frozen,  hind  quarters,  $9.08 
to  $9.30;  fore  quarters,  $7.10  to  $7.38: 
Australian,  frozen,  hind  quarters.  $9.08 
to  $9.36;  fore  quarters.  $7.38.  The  re¬ 
tail  prices  to  consumers  vary  slightly  in 
different  districts  in  London.  A  fair 
average  per  pound  in  cents  is:  Sirloin, 
19;  wing  rib.  IS;  silver  side,  16  and  17 ; 
steaks,  24  to  28. 


Prices  in  this  locality  are  as  follows : 
Wheat,  90  cents ;  corn,  95 ;  oats,  50 : 
dressed  beef,  12  cents :  pork,  11 ;  veal 
calves,  eight ;  butter,  38 ;  eggs,  30. 

Academia,  Pa.  j.  d. 

Butter  35;  eggs  28;  potatoes  50  at 
loading  stations;  hay,  loose.  $16;  baled 
$18 ;  calves  seven  cents  live  weight ; 
fresh  cows  about  $50  a  head;  pork, 
dressed.  12  cents.  No  fruit  and  but  lit¬ 
tle  garden  truck.  m.  J.  C. 

Braiunrdsville,  N.  Y. 


Cows  from  $40  to  $80;  stoekers  and 
feeders  five  to  seven  cents  live  weight ; 
hogs  11  cents  dressed ;  four-week-old  pigs 
$2.50;  wheat  88;  oats  42;  rye  70;  ear 
corn  75 ;  potatoes  SO.  Apples  from  40 
cents  to  $1,  depends  on  quality.  Butter 
36;  creamery  40.  Milk  at  creamery  $1.10 
per  hundred  pounds;  eggs  32;  Spring 
chickens  15  cents  a  pound.  c.  D.  w. 

Breinigsville,  Pa. 

Butcher  stuff  for  the  local  trade  $5  to 
$5.50  per  100 ;  stock  steers  from  $5  to 
$6.25 ;  milch  cows  from  $40  to  $60. 
Hogs,  fat,  $7  to  $7.75.  Butter  30;  eggs 
20 ;  apples  $1  per  bushel ;  potatoes  $1 ; 
prairie  hay  $10  to  $13.  These  are  the 
prices  the  producer  is  getting  at  the  mar¬ 
kets  here.  Retail  prices  are  higher  ac¬ 
cordingly.  c.  M.  G. 

Miami,  Okla. 

October  20.  Cattle — beef,  $4  to  $7  per 
100  pounds ;  calves,  $6  to  $1 1  per  100 
pounds;  milch  cows,  common.  $50  to  $80; 
mutton  sheep,  $3  to  $4.50  per  100 ;  lambs, 
$4  to  $6.50  per  100 ;  hogs,  $5  to  $8  per 
100.  Chickens,  12  to  14  cents  per  pound  ; 
eggs.  30  cents  dozen ;  butter,  26  cents 
pound ;  cheese,  Swiss,  20  cents  pound ; 
milk,  $1.20  per  100  pounds.  c.  w.  B. 

Brink  Haven,  O. 

Most  of  the  farmers  sell  their  milk,  for 
which  they  receive  four  cents  per  quart. 
Cows  are  high  owing  to  a  scarcity  of 
milk,  caused  mainly  by  the  long  drought. 
Butter  ^retails  for  42  cents  per  pound ; 
eggs,  35  cents  dozen.  Cows  bring  from 
$50  to  $75  each,  as  to  quality ;  pork,  10 
to  12  cents  pound.  j.  d.  w. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  are  not  many  cattle  changing 
hands ;  they  are  scarce  here,  being 
shipped  in  from  the  Southwestern  States. 
Cows_giving  milk  or  about  to  freshen  $50 
to  $85  for  common  grades,  purebred  $100 
and  up;  yearlings  $30  to  $50.  Calves  7 
to  11  cents  per  pound.  Hogs  are  all  be¬ 
ing  sold  off  the  farms  on  account  of  hog 
cholera.  Old  hogs  and  sows  $6.50  to  $8 
per  hundred  pounds.  Good  horses  are 
selling  at  $175  to  $300  each,  and  hard 
to  get.  There  are  net  many  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  in  this  county,  mostly  creameries. 
Creamery  butter  31  cents,  what  the  farm¬ 
ers  get;  or  Elgin  prices;  it  sells  out  of 
the  stores  for  35  cents.  Dairy  butter  25 
to  35.  Eggs  23  to  25  for  fresh 

Edgerton,  Wis.  j.  e.  w. 

Milk  is  the  money-maker  here ;  we 
have  one  creamery  in  this  county  at  the 
county  seat.  They  send  wagons  out 
through  the  county  and  gather  in  the 
cream;  pay  28  cents  for  butter  fat,  sell 
butter  at  32  cents.  Country  butter  at 
the  stores  is  25;  eggs  20.  Cows  are 
high,  $45  to  $80.  Horses  high,  $200  to 
$300;  fat  cattle,  8:  hogs,  814;  young 
chickens,  15  ;  hens,  12.  Wheat,  $1 ;  corn, 
65 ;  oats,  45.  The  fruit  crop  almost  an 
entire  failure,  killed  by  the  late  frost. 

Carroll  Co.,  O.  e.  n. 


Country  boarder  (to  farmer’s  boy 
digging  worms:  “Going  to  get  some  fish 
for  dinner,  sonny?”  Boy  (disgustedly): 
“Naw  ;  goin’  to  get  some  worms  for  the 
fishes’  dinner.” — Boston  Transcript. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


fiARVAS  YYABUN  COVERS,  STACK  COVERS,  ETC.,  a 

w  wholesale  prices.  State  size  required.  Duck  bj 

the  yard  or  bale.  Stanley  Mfg.  Co.,  Victor,  N.  Y 

rABFENTEK  WANTED — Permanent  positioi 
^  assured  it  work  and  man  are  satisfactory.  Sal 
ary.  $62  per  month  and  house  rent  to  hegin  with 

Address,  SUPT.  LETCHW0RTH  VILLAGE,  Thiells,  N.  Y 

WANTED— After  Nov.  1,  A  HERDSMAN,  married,  expe 
*  rienced,  and  competent  to  care  for  a  herd  of  3l 
milk  cows,  with  helper,  house,  garden  and  milk 
Live  references.  0-AT-KA  FARM.  ScottsviUe.  New  Tori 

A17ANTED— SINGLE  MAN  FOR  CERTIFIED  DAIRY-135  pe 

month,  room  and  board.  Dr.  F.  Taylor,  Pulaski,  Pa 


SKUNK 


WE  PAY  TOP  PRICES  FOR  SKUNK. 
MIRK,  MUSKRAT,  AND  ALL  RAW  FURS! 
Price  list  free.  M.  J.  Jewett  Jfc 
Sons,  Redwood,  N.Y.  Dept.  29. 


RAW  FURS 


G.  I.  FOX,  ,279 
Seventh  Ave. 
N-  Y.  \  square 
deal.  liberal  as¬ 
sortment,  top 
prices.  Write 
lor  price  list. 


fJBkfflj/—  Skunk,  Mink.  Oppossum 
jaffl  Ml  B  WE  WQ  ami  all  other  kii.ds  of  raw 
www  lurs  wanted.  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  extreme  prices.  Send  a  postal  for  my 
price  list  No  fake  quotations;  I  always  pav  what  1 
quote  Thirt.v-oue  years  in  the  business.  Personal 
grading.  LEMUEL  BLACK,  Lack  Box  338,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

TRAPPING  PAYS  BIG 

if  yon  know  the  insijla  secrets  of  the 
busiiw^s.  Fur  News  Magazine,  published 
monthly,  $1.00  a  year,  tells  alt  about  trapping,  hunting,  raw 
furs,  hunting  dogs,  gnus,  traps,  camps,  and  all  pursuits  tor  profit 
in  the  woods  and  ileitis.  Lids  of  icoodsioi  ies.  SPECIAL  OFFER. 
Send  85*.  for  3  months’  trial  aud  get  kUEF.  valuable  6-1 -page 
Trapper*  CfoMe.  FVK  HEWS  PUB.  CD.,  75  W.  2Srd  St., New  York 

WE  BUY  RAW  FURS 

and  being  located  in  New  York  since  1861  can 
pay  best  prices ;  no  commissions  nor  other 
charges.  Write  for  free  price  list. 

BR1EFNER  &  SONS 

135-137  WEST  29th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


“The  Hill  Crest” 

FRUIT  AND  STOCK  FARM  FOR  SALE 
185  ACRES  PRODUCTIVE  LAND— 40  ACRES  GROWING  TIMBER 

Fine  apple  orchard  in  full  bearing,  and  abund¬ 
ance  of  all  kinds  of  fruit;  17  acres  Alfalfa;  8 
acres  in  Rye  and  Vetch.  Vetch  has  been  grown 
extensively  several  years  for  soil  improvement. 
Good  modern  farm  house,  with  furnace  and  run¬ 
ning  pure  spring  water,  which  never  fails. 

Two  large  basement  barns,  supplied  with  run¬ 
ning  water:  three  wagon  and  tool  sheds,  shop, 
silo  and  chicken  house.  Price,  $40  per  acre. 

Terms  easy.  Send  for  Particulars. 

CHAS.  N.  COBB,  Honeoye,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Three  Crops  a  Year 

can  be  grown  in  the  mild  climate  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina.  Alfalfa  grows  well,  also 
rape,  peanuts  and  all  kinds  of  fruit.  Good 
farm  lands  as  low  as  SIS  arl  Acre. 

Write  today  for  lists  and  information. 

LaBaume,  Agricultural  Agt. , 

Norfolk  &  Western  Railway.  Room  265 
N.  Sc  W.  Ry.  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Virginia.  N 


AUCTION  SALE — Saturday,  November  15th 
Property  Located  at  Hamden,  N.  Y.,  and  known  as  th*  Shav; 
Farm.  The  finest  farm  in  Delaware  County,  consist¬ 
ing  of  760  acres:  100  acres  of  finest  flats.  260  acres  of 
hillside  and  pastnre.100  acres  of  timber:implements, 
sawmill  and  machinery,  hay.  grain.  25  head  of  tints 
Holstein  Cattle,  Horses,  Harness  and  Household 
Goods.  Main  residence  containing  17  rooms  and  all 
improvements  (hot  and  cold  water,  furnace  heat), 
live  minutes  from  Station  of  N.  Y.  &  O  W.  K.  R.. 
will  be  sold  separately  with  plot  of  ground.  For 
further  particulars  address  A.  P.  EWELL  or  D.  W. 
SHAW.  Auctioneer,  Hamden,  N.  Y. 


'OR  Q  A|  p— 1.200  Bu.  Seed  Com  (Vic- 
il  w  r%  tm  E  tory  Learning)  9  day.  produc- 


F<  ■  . . |JL 

ing  125  bushel  to  acre,  with  15  tons  of  stalks  to  acre. 
Also 600  Bu.  Perfect”  Potatoes,  (New  Seed)  produc¬ 
ing  very  near  to  300  bu.  to  acre.  Was  absolutely  Blight 
and  Rust  Proof,  grown  alongside  of  other  potatoes  that 
did  Blight  and  Rust  this  past  season.  Prices — Corn,  $2.00 
Per  Bu.  Potatoes,  $2.00  Per  Bu.  Also  1  A  No.-l  Interna¬ 
tional  70-Bu.  Manure  Spreader,  better  than  new.  at  ii 
cost  price.  1  10-H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  mounted  on 
Heavy  Truck,  in  perfect  running  order.  Guaranteed  as 
good  as  new.  Also  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  (WvckofI 
Strain)  and  Genuine  Spencer  Strain  Indian  Runner  Bucks. 

Richard  Wagoner,  Aloha  Farm,  Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  FARM  AND  HOME 

to  be  proud  of  that  will  make  you  money  every 
day,  mild,  healthy  climate,  salt  water  front,  grows 
fine  oysters,  fish,  «c.t  fertile  soil,  best  home  market, 
address  the  owner,  Box  23,  K.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Mar¬ 
lon  Station,  Somerset  County,  Maryland 

FARM  bargains  ;:™  ’2S  ft; 

88-aere  farm,  18  in  wood  and  pasture;  stone  house, 
10  rooms,  bank  barn,  24  head,  2  miles  to  R.R.  town  : 
horses,  cows,  crops,  all  farming  implements:  cata¬ 
logue.  Foultz  &  Andres,  (JuaKertown,  Pa. 

PHP^TFR  ('ll  Penn“-— 36  acres;  X  mile  to  village,  milk 
VllLOlLII  UUi  wtatioo,  etc. ;  36  acres  in  cTops  this  year, 
balance  in  creek  watered  pasture;  enta  20  tons  hay,  frulta,  go<*i 
brick  house,  7  rooms,  barn  30x10,  and  other  buildings;  insured 
for  $3,000.  Price  only  $2,900,  part  cash.  Polly  descried  in  cat¬ 
alogue  No.  16,  page  5.  Address  C.  D.  ROSE  FARM  AGENCY, 
No.  3  E.  State  St., Trenton,  N.  J •  Branch  offices  in  19  states. 


level,  fertile,  payisg  farms  in  the  most 
desirable  locations.  Get  my  list  of  best 
Bargains.  Square  deal  always 

Fred  C.  McCarty,  ABburn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  AND  TRUCK  FARMS 

with  nice  homes,  near  Richmond.  Send  for 
our  list — we  have  just  what  you  want.  Address 

CASSELMAN  &  CO.,  10t8  East  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


Widow  Will  Sacrifice  for  Immediate  Sale 

90  acres,  10  acres  timber,  balance  under  cultivation ; 
12-room  honse,  good,  plastered,  papered,  good  condi¬ 
tion;  large  bam,  hen  honse,  wood  house,  tool  shed, 
apples,  pears,  plume,  grapes.  1J*  miles  to  Rail  Road  Tow  . 
$1,7®,  part  cash.  Hall",  Farm  tgency,  Owfjo,  Tioga  to., 3.  T. 


NEW  YORK  GROWS  EVERYTHING  pgTJK 

Grows  more  apples  than  all  States  west  of  Missouri  river 
combined.  New  York  surpasses  every  Western  State  in 
value  of  products  per  acre,  but  average  value  of  New 
York  farm  only  $53.7*.  Write  for  best  list,  FARM 

BROKERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Soc.  No.  4,  Oneida,  Now  York 


Maui  larcav  Capmc — Profitable  New  Jersey 

new  jersey  rarms  Parms  between  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York.  Unsurpassed  marketing 
facilities.  Desirable  Home  surroundings.  List 
Free.  A.  YV ,  UBESSER,  liurlington,  N.  J. 


6  Acres  of  Land  Near  Milford,  Del. 

poultry  house:  cost  $300.  An  ideal  spot  for  poultry 
raising,  bordering  on  stream  of  water.  Price,  #1  200- 
terms  easy.  CHARLES  M.  HAMMOND.  Milford,  Delaware 


COK  SALE-FARM  91  ACHES— near  Quaker- 
1  town,  Fa. — 10-room  stone  house,  large  ban  c-barn 
and  numerous  other  out-bnildings.  Plenty  of  fruit. 
Plenty  of  good  water.  IRVING  NEIL,  Ouakertown.  Pa. 


RRKAT  FARM  BARGAINS  in  she  Diamond 
u  Estate.  No  Floods,  Tornadoes,  Hills  or  Rocks. 
Rich  soil,  Hoalthy  climate,  good  market  and  pros¬ 
perous  people.  W,  F.  ALLEN,  Seaford,  Del 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT-fo^owpi 

Possession  at  once.  T.  H.  HARRIS,  Fredericksburg,  Va 


UfE  SELL  6000  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 

**  in  U.  S.:  also  grain,  potatoes,  Aifaifa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list.  etc.  HANSON  HON,  Han,  Mich- 


FIRMS  FOR  StLE — NearPhila.  and  Trenton  markets: 
good  R.R.  and  trolley  facilities.  New  catalogue.  E.- 
tablished  36  years.  HORACE  S.  REEDER.  Newtown,  Pc. 


Money  making  farms  near  Philadelphia— Catalogue 

free;  write  requirements,  w.  M.  Ikevens,  Perka.ie,  P«. 


c+;j4p  Ferine  free  list. 

Olalr  r  arillo  Ogden  s  Agency.  Walton  h  Y 


WANTED 

POULTRY,  FANCY  EG6S,  HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS,  APPLES 
AND  ALL  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Top  Prices  for  Choice  Goods 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  Y«rfc 


If  You  Knew 
How  Liberally 
We  Treat  Our 


FUR 


shippers  you  would  be  one  of  them. 
Never  too  late.  Send  for  price  list 
and  ship  to 


M.  F.  Pfaelzer  &  Co., 

119  W.  29th  St.  (Desk  22), 
New  York  City. 
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IROOFING 

[lumber! 


WIRE  and  FENCIHGI 

|  BUILDING  MATERIAL, 


Our  Great  FALL  Announcement 

You  can  order  a  complete  car* 
load  of  material  including  every, 
thing  you  need  to  conetruct  a  build¬ 
ing  and  we  will  ehip  it  forward  toyoa 
without  you  paying  us  a  cent  down. 


No  Money  Down 


Write  Us  for  Our  Liberal  Terms 

You  are  safe  when  you  deal  with 
as.  Our  capital  stoc tt  is  $10, 000,, 
000.00  and  20  years  of  honest 
dealing  have  earned  a  place  for  at 
in  the  public  confidence  that  ie  an* 
questioned. 


Lumber  Prices  S-m-a-s-h-e-d 

.Yes,  we  mean  smashed.  Absolutely 

I  busted  to  pieces.  That’s  our  policy.  We  quote 
j  prices  on  lumber  that  will  positively  save 
[you  big:  money.  If  you  will  send  your  lum- 
l  ber  bill  we  will  send  you  a  freight  paid 
5  estimate  that  will  mean  a  saving  to  you 

■  of  from  30%  to  50%.  Every  stick  is  abso* 
ilutely  first  class,  brand  new  and  fully  up-to- 

■  grade  such  as  you  would  buy  from  any  reputable 
House  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  determined  thattheFallof  — — - — .  —  -  — 

^^^This  Door  at  98c 

Lot  MS-39.  Four  panel 
painted  door,  size  2  ft. 
6  in.x6  ft.  6  in.  600  In 
stock.  A  high  quality 
door  for  the  price.  This 
is  only  one  of  our  many 
special  bargains.  Our 
grand  Building  Material 
Catalog  ahd  Bargain 
Sheets  will  show  a  full 
line  of  Inside  Mill- 
work  of  all  kinds. 


1913  is  going  to l>o  the  Banner  Sea¬ 
son  in  our  great  lumber  depart- 

Saent.  We  have  on  hand  20,000,000 
eet  of  high-grade  lumber  suitable 
for  the  construction  of  Buildings,  no 
matter  for  what  purpose  intended 
Come  to  oar  great  yards  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  let  ns  show  you  this  stuff 
actually  in  stock.  No  other  con¬ 
cern  in  the  world  has  a  more  com¬ 
plete  stock  of  everything  needed  to 
fculld,  whether  Lumber,  Shingles. 
Structural  Iron,  Plumbing.  Heat¬ 
ing,  Doors  or  anything  else  that 
you  may  need.  Do  you  know  that 
lumber  is  getting  scarcer  and 
scarcer  every  year?  Yet  our  prices 
are  lowest  and  will  continue  sountil 
our  stock  is  gone.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Shlngfes  at  Big  Saving 

i  We  have 
'  a  special 
lot  of 
;  l.OCO, COO 
'5  to  2 
10  inch 

Clear  Shingles  on  which  we  are 
making  an  exceptionally  low  price 
of  $2.99.  Order  by  Lot  No.  M.  8.  40. 


Free  Building;  Book 

A  2(J0-page  Book  of  ™ 

Bargains  in  Mill- 
work,  Building  Ma¬ 
terial  of  all  kinds, 
including  Paints, 

Plumbing,  Heat¬ 
ing,  Structural 
Iron,  Metal  and 
Composition  Roof¬ 
ing.  Hardware, 

Carpenter’s  and  „  ,  W 

Blacksmith's  Tools-  W  ire  r  encing. 
No  prospective  builder  should  be 
without  it.  It  Is  Free. 


Smash  Go  WIRE  and  FENCE  Prices 


BARB  WIRE  Less  Than  2c  Per  Rod 

New  galvanized,  heavy  weight  barb  wire,  put  up 
on  reels  about  100  lbs.  to  the  reel.  Lot  2- AD -28 
perlOOIb9,Sl.e3.  Galvanized  barb  wire,  light 
woight,  first  grade,  best  made,  put  up  exactly  80 
rods  to  reel,  2-point  barbs.  Lot  2-AD-28,  pox  reel,  $1,40* 

Wire  Nalls,  Per  Keg,  $1.28 

6.000  kegs,  put  up  100  lbs.  to  the  keg  mixed,  all  binds  to¬ 
gether,  regular  nails,  such  as  made  by  nail  factories.  Lot 
S-AD-35.  price  per  keg.  $1-28  1.000  Hegs  of  10 ,  Pf 

welght  regular  new  wire  nan's.  100  lbs,  to  the  keg,  while_they 
last,  per  keg,  *1.85.  Write  for  our  free  Wire. 

Catalog.  Gives  valuable  Information  to  any 
Fill  in  the  coupon  below. 


and  Fence 

land  owner. 


Smooth  Galvanized  Wire  Per  100  lbs.  $1.13 


._  irregular - __  . 

$1.13  Is  our  price  for  No.  9  gauge. 


wires,  grape  vines  or  for  any 
’  -jalvanized  wire 

_  lrom  60  to  250  ft. 

Other  sizes  in  proportion. 


|5c  Per  Rod  Buys  Heavy  Hog  Fencing 


price 

Staples,  100  lbs.,  $1.75. 

PAINT 


Here  is  another  one  of  our  remarkable  bar¬ 
gains.  A  good  heavy  fence,  bought  from  Ohio 
flooded  factory,  perfectly  adapted  for  hogs  and 
general  farm  purposes,  26  in,  high,  so ua re  mesh, 
put  up  in  suitable  8ize  rolls.  Lot  2-AD-ol, 
per  rod  15c.  Other  heights  in  proportion, 

BEST  QUALITY  DEfinY  M,xed 

PREMIER.  MICHAELSON  IlLHU  I  House 

Our  paint  department  is  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Mr.V. 
ilichaelson,  for  30  years  the  foremost 
paint  man  in  America.  His  picture  has 
appeared  on  over  8,000,000  cans,  and  his 
pame  is  known  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

Paint  of  quality  is  his  specialty.  Every  gallon  has  our  otrongest 

Eirantee.  Our  Ready  Mixed  Barn  Paint  at  56c  a  pal  Ion  will  oufc- 
t  any  similar  paint  produced.  If  you  want  quality  paint,  write 
oa;  or  write  to  Ur.  Michaelson  If  you  prefer.  Finest,  most  valu¬ 
able  paint  book  ever  published  sent  FREE.  Send  coupon* 


You  can  buy  a  carload  of  Building  Material  from  ua  with¬ 
out  paying  u>  one  cent  in  advance.  All  we  want  to  know 
is  that  the  money  will  be  paid  us  as  soon  as  the  material 
is  received,  unloaded  and  checked  up.  Our  terms  ore 
more  liberal  than  anyone  else  offers. 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 


Now  operated  under  the  name  of 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

FOR  twenty  sears  the  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING 
COMPANY  has  been  well  and  favorably  known  to  the 
public.  During  all  these  years  the  four  Harris 
Brothers  have  been  the  executive  officers  and  owners 
and  for  that  reason  have  finally  decided  to  operate  under 
the  name  of  HARRIS  BROTHERS  COMPANY. 

There  is  no  change  in  our  business,  except  that  in  the 
future  the  four  Harris  Brothers  will  advertise  and  sell 
their  goods,  heretofore  advertised  and  sold  under  the 
name  of  the  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COM  PAN  Y. 
under  the  new  name  of  HARRIS  BROTHERS  COMPANY. 

Why  We  are  Called  the  Great  Price  Wreckers 

Consider  what  becomes  of  the  stock  of  goods,  when  a 
manufacturer  or  big  retail  merchant  goes  bankrupt  or 
''busted"  as  the  saying  goes.  It  is  estimated  that  about  ten 
thousand  merchants  annually  meet  with  business  disaster 
—this  is  why  our  company  exists.  If  the  stocks  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  iargo  and  the  goods  are  new  and  desirable,  they 
find  their  natural  way  to  our  great  forty  acre  plant  for 
distribution  at  a  small  added  profit,  to  our  thousands  of 
customers,  who  in  this  way  get  the  benefit  of  wonderful 
bargains.  In  many  cases  our  prices  do  not  even  represent 
the  original  cost  of  production.  We  stand  foremost  in  our 
line.  Wo  recognize  no  competition.  That’s  why  wo  are 
called  "THE  GREAT  PRICE  WRECKERS." 

Our  Binding  Guarantee 

We  guarantee  absolute  and  complete  satisfaction. 
There  is  no  half  way  about  this  guarantee.  Every  pur¬ 
chase  you  make  from  us  will  be  exactly  as  represented  and 
you  will  be  satisfied  in  every  way,  or  we  will  make  such 
just  amends  as  aro  withinour  power.  We  will  takeback  any 
unsatisfactory  article  atourfreiglitexpenseboth  wa.vsand 
refund  your  purchaso  price.  We  refer  as  to  our  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  publisher  of  this  or  any  other  publication  or 
any  bank  or  express  company  and  to  the  public  at  large. 

We  Sell  Practically  Everything 

Our  stock  includes  practically  "everything  under  the 
sun".  It's  in  truth,  from  a  needle  to  a  locomotive.  No 
matter  what  your  vooation.  or  what  position  in  life  you 
occupy,  or  what  your  business,  or  how  great  a  merchant 
you  are,  you  have  use  for  us,  and  wo  have  the  goods  that 
you  can  buy  from  us  to  a  decided  advantage.  The  quioker 
you  learn  to  recognize  this  fact,  the  sooner  you  will  be 
‘‘putting  money  in  your  pocket.” 

Our  stock  includes  Building  Material,  Lumber.  Roofing, 
Sash,  Doors,  Millwork.  Wire  and  Fencing,  Hardware, 
Plumbing  Material.  Heating  Apparatus  and  Supplies, 
Furniture,  Household  Goods,  Rugs,  Stoves  and  everything 
needed  to  furnish  or  equip  your  home,  yonrclub  orhotel. 
1 1  i  ncl udes  G  roceries.  Oloth  i  ng.Dry  Goods,  Boots  an d  Shoes, 
Furnishing  Goodsand  every  singloarticletoclothe  aman, 
woman  or  child.  It  includes  Snorting  Goods,  Fishing 
Tackle.Hunting  Outfits,  Tents,  Guns,  Harness  and  Ve¬ 
hicles,  Jewelry,  Sewing  Machines, Clocks;  also  structural 
iron  needed  in  construction  of  buildings,  bridges,  etc. 
Machinery,  gasoline,  gasandelectricpowerontfits.  In  fact 
you  cannot  think  of  a  single  manufactured  article  that  we 
cannot  supply  you  at  a  6avi  ng  in  price.  Let  us  convince 
you— it  means  but  little  effort  on  your  Part  to  prove  the 
truth  of  all  we  say.  Write  us  to-day  for  our  Catalogue 
and  literature.  Fill  in  the  coupon  shown  below. 


The  Great  Price  Wreckers 
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Buys  the  Material 
to  Build  This  House 


This  Is  Our  House  No.  6A. 

A  beautiful  up-to-date  full  2  story,  7 
rooms  and  bath,  home.  Has  been  sold 
over  400  times.  Copied  and  imitated  all 
over  the  U.  8.,  but  our  price  and  qual¬ 
ity  cannot  be  equaled.  The  price  is 
easily  25%  to  50 %  below  local  dealer’s  prices. 

Immediate  shipment  right  from  our  Chicago 
stocks,  where  you  can  come  and  see  it  loaded. 
NO  dONEY  DOWN.  *2.00  buys  .perfect 
Blue  Print  Plans,  complete,  specifications  and 
detailed  descriptive  material  list,  with  a  re¬ 
fund  of  $1.60  if  you  do  not  like  them.  _ 


ORIGINAL  METHODS 

We  are  the  originators  of  a 
system  of  selling  practically  com¬ 
plete  Houses  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  at  a  great  saving. 

We  eliminate  all  in-between 
profits.  We  sell  and  ship  direct 
to  you  from  our  own  stocks. 

Great  care  and  study  has  been 
given  all  our  Plans.  Economy  is 
the  watch-word  both  in  materials 
and  construction, 
v  No  Worry  No  Loss 

No  Waste 

Our  Binding  Guarantee  both 
as  to  quality  and  quantity  goes 
With  every  sale. 

Write  us  for  letters  from  people  in 
your  vicinity  who  have  bought  from 
ns.  We  have  thousands  of  unsolicit¬ 
ed  testimonials. 


Our  Hous*  No.  6 A, 

Special  Information 


If  you  intend  building,  you  will 
lose  money  if  you  don’t  write  us  at 
once.  Tell  us  what  yon  want.  W, 
will  answer  you  promptly  and  giv» 
you  valuable  information  regarding 
building.  Send  rough  pencil  sketch 
showing  tho  kind  of  house  you  want. 
Wo  will  make  you  a  freight  paid  .’price  that 
will  aave  you  Dig  money  on  material  nec at¬ 
ari  TV  to  build  same.  Every  atick  firnt  clasa. 

If  yon  intend  to  make  improvementa,  write 
ns  what  they  aro.  and  we  will  help  you  to  aavt 
money  on  your  purchases. 

Our  FREE  Book  of  Plana 


Our  Book  of  Planeff 
contains  120  Designs  of 
different  kindtof  build- 
dings.  Everything  from 
a  2  room  Portable  House  for 
*147.50  to  tho  finest  kind  of 
a  10  room  residence. 

Houses  are  complete¬ 
ly  illustrated  showing 
the  floor  plans,  prices, 
etc.  And  it’s  free. 


Smash  Go  ROOFING  PRICES 


Galvanized  Steel  Roofing  Is  Fire,  Water  and  Lightning  Proof 

,  We  bought  20,000  squares  of 
this  Corrugated  Iron  Roofing:, 
which  weoffer  at  this  remarkably 
low  price.  It  is  new,  perfect,  ana 
first-class,  but  light  weight.  The 
sheets  are  22x24  in.  x  lti  in.  oorru* 

fated.  Our  price  of  $1.25  per  sq.  la 
.  o.  b.  cars  Chicago. 

When  ordering  this  item,  spec¬ 
ify  Lot  No.  AD -i 00.  This  is  not 
galvanized,  but  blacksteel  roofln  g. 

Write  ua  today  for  our  tpeoial  FREIGHT 
galvanized  roofing. 


per  100  iq.  ft, 
buys  best 
steel  roofln* 


on  new, _  _  _ 

fore  offered  in  the  roofing  business, 
square  and  up.  Ask  for  free  samples. 
We  can  furnish  anything  neede* 


__  _ PREPAID  PRICES 

We  are  offering  prices  lower  than  ever  bo- 


Galvanized  roofing  at  $2.75  per 


in  Roofing,  Siding  or  Celling. 

62  CENTS  PER  108  SQUARE  FEET  BUYS  BEST 
RUBBER  SURFACED  “AJAX”  ROOFING 

Here  again  we  show  the  lowest  price  ever  known 
for  roofing  of  quality.  This  smooth  surfaced  roofing  we  are 
offering  is  our  one-ply  **AjaxM  brand,  and  the  price  includes 
necessary  cement  and  caps  to  lay  it;  this  price  is  f.o  b.  Chi¬ 
cago;  at  7oo  per  square,  we  j>ay  the  freight  in  full  to  any 

Roint  East  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  North  of  the  Ohio 
;iver,  provided  your  order  is  for  at  least  3  squares.  Prices 
to  other  points  on  anplicatinn- 

roofing  Is  guaranteed  to  wear  as  long  trff  give  as  good  ser¬ 
vice  as  any  Ready  Rubber  Surfaced  Roofing  on  the  markot. 

It  is  put  up  in  rolls  of  103  square  feet,  and  contains  3  to  4 
pieces  to  the  roll. 

We  have  other  grades  of  Ready  Roofing,  which  weoffer 
at  prices  easily  30  per  cent  below  regular  quotations.  Write 
to-day  for  free  samples  and  Roofing  Catalog.  Fillintha  coupon. 
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Per 

Gal. 


Mr  Freight  Paid  Prices 

Send  Us  Today  Your  Complete  List  of  Lumber  and 
Building  Materials  for  Our  FREIGHT  PAID  PRICES. 


Pill  in  This  Coupon 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  00.,  Dept.  B.L.  37,  Chicago 

S  Send  mefree  of  costthefollowlngcatalogs,  (Place 
^  animark  in  square  opposite  the  catalogs  you  desire) 


□ 

□ 

□ 


$8.50  for  a  High- 
Grade,  Sanitary,  Com¬ 
plete  Closet 

Syphon  acting, 
vitreous  bowl, 
hardwood  seat 
and  cover.  Low 
down, latest 
style,  copper  lined  tank. 
Outfit  is  Lot5-AD-105. 


Catalog  of 

50,000  Bargain: 

Plan  Book  of 
Douses  &  Darns 


Wire  and 
Fencing 


I  I  Building 
g I  Material 

□ 

□  Plumbing  f 

&  Heating  I _ I 


1  y2  H.P.GE'„^  $24.75 

The  lightest,  strongest  and  most  com¬ 
pact  Gasoline  Engine  ever  produced. 
Thirty  days’  free  trial.  It  is  4-cycle, 
self-contained,  horizontal,  hopper  cooled; 

on  hoavy  wood  skids, 
with  battery  box,  ship¬ 
ped  complete,  wt.  2a0 
lbs-Hasautomatic  gov- 
ernor.  Easy  to  start.  Send 
for  Special  Gasoliuo  Engino 
Catalog* 


Kitchen  Cabinet 


$17.35 

$30.00 
VALUE. 
Every 
Good 
Feature 
Known. 

See  our 
free  big 
book. 


Greatest  of  all  bargain  books  is  our  Great 
Wonderful  “Price  Wrecker".  It  is  a  book  of  1000 

Fages,  w  ith  wondorf  ul  illustrations,  and  with  clear, 
rank  statements  explaining  exactly  the  nature  of 
the  goods  wo  have  forsalo,  and  quotes  thorn  at  tho 
lowest  possible  prices.  It  is  a  book  of  real  mer¬ 
chandise  truths— tells  you  the  facta  so  plainly  that 
you  cannot  misunderstand  us. 

Our  business  is  founded  on  truth  and  virtue. 

We  want  satisfied  customers— we 
need  you  every  day  In  our  buninetig,  wo 
treat  everyono  ai  though  ho  or  oho  were 
tho  only  customer  on  our  book*;  and  this 

f treat  1000  paso  "Price  Wrecker"  of  ouro 
a  our  beat  and  truest  futtor  If  you  havo 
not  u  copy  in  your  possession,  you  fail  to 
understand  fully  how  to  buy  goods.  It 
will  make  you  wise  to  prices  that  oujrht 
to  prevail,  and  if  you  haven’t  a  copy, 
then  it  is  time  for  you  to  zet  busy,  and 
writs  ua  to-day  to  send  you  t  his  wonder¬ 
ful  Catalog*  of  ours. 

Fill  in  the  coupon. 


Roofing,  Siding 
and  Ceiling 


Paint 


ily  Name  is . 

My  Address  is - - - — — 

County . State— 

ff.lt. - HO„ 


$13  Buys  Complete  BATHTUB 

This  la  a  white  enameled,  east  Iron, 
one-piece,  heavy  roll  rim  bathtub;  fitted  with 
the  latest  style  nickel- 
plated  trimmings, Including 
Fuller  double  bath  cocks 
for  hot  and  cold  water. 
w  o  o  nickel  -  plated  connected 
Waste  and  overflow,  and  nickel-plated  supply 
pipes.  It  is  6  ft.  long  and  is  good  enough  to 
pswor  the  needs  of  any  man.  Lot  GAD-101. 


Hot  Water  Heating  Plants 

Wo  aro  headquarters  for  steam, 
hot  wuter  and  warm  air  heating: 
plants.  They  are  suitable  either  for 
new  or  old  hurnus.  It  is  easy  to 
install  one  of  these  plants  in  your 
old  building.  For  this  great  Fall 
Sale  of  ours  we  are  offering  a  warm 
air  heating  plant  largo  enough  for 
the  ordinary  5  room  nouBe,  with  all 
neceaaary  plana  and  complete  in* 
otructions  for  Installing,  for  $45.00. 


Iron  Pipe  and 


Good  Iron  pipe  In  random  lengths 
complete  with  couplings,  suitable 
for  fra*,  oil,  water  and  conveyance 
of  all  liquids;  size  8-8  to  12  inches: 
our  price  on  1-in.  per  foot  3c;  1  1-4 
inch  at  4c  per  foot.  Comploto 
stock  of  valvua  and  fittings.  Bond 
us  your  specifications. 


AXMINSTER 
RUGS  at  75c 


We  bought  at  New  York 
Auction  an  enormous  stock  of 
high  grade,  brand  new  rugs 
and  floor  coverings.  This  is  a 
sample  of  our  money-saving; 
bargains.  Write  for  complete 
Free  Rug  Catalog,  showing 
actual  colors. 


FURNITURE 

Wo  are  the  World's  BarmhS 
Headquarters  for  the  out  lu¬ 
ting  or  your  homo,  dub.  lodge 
or  hotel,  from  tho  very  latest 
to  tho  finest.  An  assortment 
of  Uousehold  Goods  and  every¬ 
thing  such  as  will  be  found  In 

«o  other  institution  in  the  land. 

/rite  for  freo  copy  of  our  tur* 
nituro  and  Household  Goodfi 
Catalog. 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 


OWNERS 

35th  and  Iron  Sts. 


Chicago 
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A  TALK  ABOUT  DAIRY  COWS. 

The  Crops  in  the  Hill  Country. 

SELLING  COWS. — These  are  days  of  unrest  in 
dairy  circles.  I  believe  that  more  dairy  cattle  of  all 
kinds  are  changing  hands  than  ever  before.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this.  Probably  the  greatest 
cue  is  the  fact  that  dairy  cattle  are  high  in  price, 
and  the  money  that  is  offered  for  them  makes  the 
old-time  dairyman  reach  out  after  it  and  let  his  cat- 
lie  go.  Then  there  is  that  old  inherited  desire  of  the 
Yankee  farmer  for  a  change.  You  know,  we  old- 
stock  Americans  are  all  bred  from  people  who  were 
changeable  and  migratory  in  their  habits.  Other¬ 
wise  they  would  not  have  come  to  America  in  the 
first  place.  So.  at  any  time,  we  see  farmers  selling 
i  if  their  cows  and  letting  their  tine  dairy  barns  stand 


NEW  YORK.  NOVEMBER  S,  1913. 


l.ills  to  the  dairy  farms  near  the  great  cities,  where 
milk  is  higher  than  up  in  the  country,  and  feed  is 
also  higher.  These  near-city  men  buy  the  best  fresh 
cows  that  they  can  get,  feed  them  all  they  can  stand, 
milk  them  as  long  as  they  are  worth  milking,  and 
then  pass  them  along  to  the  butcher.  The  present 
high  price  of  beef,  with  no  prospect  of  its  ever  being 
cheaper,  makes  this  seeming  sacrifice  of  good  dairy 
cows  a  profitable  business.  But  it  uses  up  the  cows 
at  an  appalling  rate.  This  scarcity  of  meat  has  also 
made  veal  high,  and  many  a  splendid  embryo  cow 
has  gone  to  market  at  six  weeks  old — if  she  didn't 
go  a  few  weeks  before.  The  hill  farmers  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  tumble  to  the  situation,  but,  as  usual,  they 
have  tumbled  about  two  years  later  than  they  ought 
‘O  have  done.  Next  Spring  there  will  he  many  a 
pasture  inhabited  only  by  woodchucks  and  eotton- 


WEEKLY  §1.00  PER  YEAR. 


THE  GRADES. — The  big  majority  will  have  to  be 
contented  with  the  raising  of  grades.  There  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  any  man  should  any  longer  use 
anything  but  a  purebred  bull.  This  bull  should  be  of 
the  breed  best  suited  to  your  needs.  But  there  are 
a  few  rules  in  this  connection  that  it  will  be  wise  to 
follow.  For  instance,  if  you  have  a  high-grade  Jer¬ 
sey  herd,  don't  use  a  Holstein  bull.  These  two 
breeds  have  been  bred  in  their  purity  so  long,  and 
their  characteristics  are  so  antagonistic  to  each 
other,  that  they  do  not  blend  in  a  harmonious  fashion. 
The  progeny  are  apt  to  inherit  the  lighter  milking 
qualities  of  the  Jersey,  the  thin  milking  quality  of 
the  Holstein,  and  a  homely.,  blend  of  color  that 
pleases  no  one.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  we 
should  raise  cattle  to  please  the  buyer,  and  it  is  true 
that  the  admirers  of  the  two  breeds  are  about  as 
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THE  FAMILY  INSPECTION  OF  THE  BOY’S  INVESTMENT  IN  A  COW.  Fig.  453. 


empty,  while  they  proceed  to  cover  over  an  acre  or 
two  of  their  best  land  with  Himfiain  hencoops  to 
be  with  baby  chickens  at  10  cents  a  head.  In 
;i  few  years  these  hencoops  will  fall  to  decay,  and 
die  farmer  will  repair  his  barn  and  go  back  to  dairy¬ 
ing.  Or  perhaps  he  will  give  sheep  or  hogs  a  try. 

1  HE  BUYERS. — Of  course  it  takes  two  to  make  a 
bargain,  and  every  cow  that  is  sold  must  have  a 
buyer.  So  the  question  comes  up.  who  buys  all  of 
these  cattle?  There  are  a  good  many  men  just  now 
buying  farms  in  the  Eastern  States.  Most  of  them 
are  buying  them  with  their  eyes  open.  They  know 
that  the  green  hillsides  dotted  with  woodland,  and 
gashed  with  bubbling  springs  and  rivulets,  constitute 
Bod's  own  country  for  the  dairy  cow.  And  they  also 
know  that  the  cow  is  just  as  needful  for  the  hillside 
as  the  hillside  is  for  the  cow.  You  will  find  no  mis- 
li!  -  in  Nature.  She  never  tries  to  fit  a  square  peg 
i  ito  a  round  hole.  Therefore  the  majority  of  the 
’  m  buyers  are  cow  buyers  also.  Then  there  is  that 
steady  stream  of  dairy  cows  going  down  out  of  the 


tails  that  ought  to  he  dotted  with  heifers  and  colts. 

It  is  plainly  up  to  the  Eastern  farmers  to  raise  all 
the  dairy  cows  that  they  conveniently  can.  And,  of 
course,  the  logical  question  is:  “What  shall  we  raise, 
and  how  shall  we  go  about  it?” 

REGISTERED  CATTLE.— If  one  is  prepared  to 
do  so.  I  should  advise  the  breeding  of  purebred  regis¬ 
tered  cattle.  But  be  very  sure  that  you  are  pre¬ 
pared.  You  may  think  that  you  are,  and  later  find 
out  that  you  were  not.  You  need  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  bank  roll  that  you  may  have  inherited. 
Also,  you  can’t  go  into  the  business  intelligently  by 
leading  up  on  the  literature  that  the  secretary  of 
the  breed  association  will  be  pleased  to  send  you. 
Nor  can  you  learn  the  business  at  an  agricultural 
college.  There  is  a  lot  to  this  business  that  is  never 
written  about,  and  not  even  talked  about  above  a 
whisper.  So  the  best  way  to  learn  the  trade  is  to 
get  employment  with  the  biggest  (most  successful) 
breeder  you  can,  and  then  keep  your  mouth  shut  and 
eyes  open. 


antagonistic  in  their  likes  and  dislikes  as  the  breeds 
are  themselves.  So  if  you  are  unfortunate  enough 
to  have  a  cow  for  sale  that  carries  the  blood  of  both 
the  Jersey  and  the  Holstein,  the  Jersey  fancier  will 
not  buy  her  because  she  shows  external  indications 
of  Holstein  blood,  and  the  Holstein  fancier  is  apt  to 
throw  a  fit  if  lie  notices  traces  of  Jersey  breeding. 
I  expect  that  some  one  will  come  forward  with  an 
aggrieved  tale  of  liis  old  Jersey-Holstein  cow  that  is 
a  beauty  in  color,  gives  a  waslitub  full  of  milk,  and 
tests  7  per  cent.  fat.  But  the  rule  will  stand  just 
the  same  if  among  the  world’s  readers  of  The  R. 
IV- Y.  as  much  as  a  dozen  such  examples  should  be 
found. 

JERSEY  AND  HOLSTEIN.— I  have  bred  Jerseys 
for  something  like  20  years,  and  shall  always  have  a 
warm  spot  in  my  heart  for  the  little  fawn-colored 
COW,  as  I  shall  always  have  the  best  stall  in  the  barn 
for  her.  I  shall  probably  never  be  able  to  get  over 
all  of  that  seemingly  natural  antagonism  that  the 
Jersey  breeder  has  tor  the  Holstein.  But  the  fact  is 


lies 

that  the  Holstein  is  the  cow  that  has  become  pre¬ 
eminently  the  leading  dairy  animal  of  this  section. 
It  is  easier  to  give  people  what  they  want  than  it  is 
to  make  them  think  that  they  want  what  you  happen 
to  believe  that  they  ought  to  have.  For  instance,  I 
believe  that  less  milk  of  better  quality  would  make 
a  greater  demand  and  force  higher  prices.  But  the 
majority  say,  “Let  us  produce  all  the  milk  we  can, 
and  take  what  we  can  get  for  It.”  I  believe  that  the 
Jersey  cow  will  return  more  net  profit  in  total  milk 
solids  (or  food  value)  for  the  food  consumed,  than 
any  other  breed,  but  the  crowd  say,  “Let  us  get  a  big 
pailful  of  milk  no  matter  what  it  costs.”  Just  so 
long  as  the  State  maintains  a  standard  of  11.5  per 
cent,  solids,  of  which  three  per  cent,  shall  be  fat,  and 
the  milkmen  milk  their  cows  until  they  get  fat,  and 
then  pass  them  along  for  beef,  the  grade  Holstein 
will  be  the  favorite  cow. 

HERD  MANAGEMENT. — Then  place  a  good  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  bull  at  the  head  of  your  herd,  one 
from  a  good  type  of  cow.  Not  necessarily  a  cow  that 
has  made  a  big  record,  for  you  don't  know  under 
what  conditions  that  record  was  made,  and  there¬ 
fore  what  it  is  worth  as  an  indication  of  dairy  abil¬ 
ity.  When  the  heifer  calves  come,  start  vealing  them 
just  as  you  used  to.  Don’t  scrimp  them  along  be¬ 
cause  you  are  going  to  raise  them.  Make  them  grow 
just  as  fast  as  you  can.  Grade  Holstein  cows  are 
already  selling  at  as  high  as  .$150  each.  But  don’t 
for  a  moment  think  that  they  are  little  runts  that 
were  stunted  in  their  calfhood.  They  are  great  big 
cows  that  swing  enormous  udders,  and  look  like 
purebreds,  and  in  fact  are  a  great  deal  better  than 
a  good  many  purebreds.  When  you  see  bossy  swill¬ 
ing  down  some  of  that  thin  milk  that  might  bring 
two  cents  a  quart  at  the  station,  don’t  yank  away 
the  pail,  but  rather  let  her  lick  it  out  clean,  and 
console  yourself  with  the  thought  that  she  may 
bring  $200  when  she  is  a  cow,  a  thing  that  is  not  at 
all  unlikely. 

HOLSTEIN  COLORS.— And  don’t  kill  a  good 
heifer  just  because  she  is  “off  color.”  There,  I  have 
said  it,  “off  color.”  I  can  remember  how  the  old- 
time  Holstein  breeders  used  to  laugh  at  us  Jersey 
fellows  about  the  color  fad.  They  used  to  tell  us 
that  any  kind  of  a  scrub  with  a  fawn-colored  coat 
and  a  black  tongue  and  switch  was  all  that  was 
needed  to  make  a  high-priced  Jersey,  and  there  was 
truth  enough  about  it  to  make  it  sting  too.  But 
now  I  am  afraid  that  the  Holstein  people  are  run¬ 
ning  up  against  a  bigger  color  bugbear  than  the 
Jersey  breeders  ever  did.  I  suppose  that  the  trouble 
started  with  some  fellow  who  had  a  mediocre  bull 
calf  to  sell,  and  the  calf  happened  to  be  nearly 
white.  There  was  nothing  of  especial  merit  that  he 
could  say  in  advertising  the  calf  and,  in  racking  his 
brain  for  something  to  s^y,  lie  remembered  that  the 
calf  was  almost  all  white.  So  he  advertised  him  as 
“a  beautiful  bull  calf  nearly  white  in  color.”  The 
novice  in  reading  this  advertisement  of  course  got 
the  idea  that  “nearly  white”  must  mean  something 
especially  valuable,  and  so  he  bought  the  calf  and 
bragged  about  his  color  ever  after.  It  tickled  the 
other  breeders  so,  and  then  there  was  the  fact  that 
the  calf  of  little  value  was  actually  sold  on  this 
flimsy  recommendation,  that  they  all  began  to  steal 
the  trick,  and  advertise  bull  calves  “nearly  white.” 
So  while  every  real  breeder  fully  understands  that 
it  don't  amount  to  a  whoop  in  the  rain-water  barrel, 
they  keep  right  on  “hollering”  about  stock  being 
“nearly  white”  when  there  is  nothing  better  to  say 
about  them,  and  the  suckers  keep  biting.  I  attended 
a  sale  only  yesterday  where  there  was  a  heifer  calf 
that  had  a  black  fore  leg  away  down  over  her  ankle 
joint.  I  hung  around  that  calf  a  little  while  and 
heard  fellows  who  didn’t  know  a  thing  about  it,  tell 
how  that  heifer  was  ineligible  to  registration,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  black  leg.  Some  of  them  thought  they 
might  give  as  as  high  as  $15  for  her  and  take  the 
chances.  But  when  she  came  into  the  sale  ring  she 
was  promptly  snapped  up  by  a  prominent  breeder  at 
$75.  If  you  develop  your  heifers  into  big,  handsome 
cows  that  swing  large  well-balanced  udders  with 
good-sized  well-placed  teats,  the  buyer  will  not 
bother  you  about  the  color  very  much.  If  lie  tries 
the  trick,  just  laugh  at  him  and  turn  your  back.  He 
will  follow  you  up  and  buy  the  cow. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  grant  morse. 


A  Holstein  Mii.k  Herd. — Seeing  W.  B.’s  statement 
of  his  milk  account,  page  11G5,  prompts  me  to  give  my 
experience.  M.v  herd  consisted  of  15  head,  one  a  cow 
that  had  been  in  milk  for  11  months  and  five  heifers, 
nine  cows  from  five  to  11  years  old.  April,  $326.70 ; 
May,  $354.20;  June,  $317.24;  July,  $291.50;  August, 
$305.80 ;  Sept.,  $298.50.  These  were  grade  Holsteins, 
daughters  of  a  son  of  Molley  Pledge  and  Prince  Al- 
bin  Ilartog  Clothilde  No.  50553.  These  cows  were  fed 
a  mixture  of  200  pounds  corn  and  cob ;  100  of  corn  dis¬ 
tiller’s  grains,  100  bran,  50  cotton-seed  meal ;  about  112 
pounds  to  the  old  cows  and  six  to  the  heifers;  30  lbs. 
silage  and  plenty  of  Alfalfa  hay.  V.  B. 

Maryland. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

HEART  OF  THE  APPLE  COUNTRY. 

The  Fruit  of  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

I’abt  II. 

Farther  along  the  road  au  attractive  green  bunga¬ 
low  caught  our  attention.  It  was  a  small  farm, 
every  inch  of  which  spoke  of  intensive  cultivation. 
The  owner  told  us  he  was  able  to  do  most  of  the 
work  himself,  and  was  working  up  a  retail  trade  in 
berries,  small  fruits  and  apples.  He  was  picking  his 
own  apples,  putting  them  in  the  cellar  and  through¬ 
out  the  Winter  would  sort  out  and  box  the  finest 
of  the  fruit.  lie  advertised  his  products  and  deliv¬ 
ered  by  express. 

On  the  next  farm  the  apples  were  being  barreled 
in  the  orchard  and  this  we  learned  is  done  quite 


Hauling  to  tiie  Packing  Sued.  Fig.  454. 


generally  as  long  as  the  good  weather  holds.  As 
the  fruit  is  picked  it  is  emptied  on  an  inclined  table, 
sorted  by  hand  and  run  off  the  table  into  barrels. 
A  gang  of  seven  men,  one  to  pick  culls,  one  facers, 
one  to  barrel  seconds  and  one  firsts,  one  to  face  and 
two  to  head  the  barrels  can  run  about  100  barrels 
per  day.  The  fruit  is  put  up  in  two  grades,  the  best 
2y2  inches  and  over  in  diameter,  free  from  fungus 
and  worms,  the  next  grade  2%-2y,  inch,  and  all 
smaller  than  2%  “thrown  out  for  the  dry-house  and 
cider  mill.” 

Besides  the  large  number  of  middle-sized  farms 
and  the  small  ones  with  the  intensive  cultivation 
methods,  there  are  those  having  a  hundred  acres  or 
more  in  fruit,  where  the  business  must  necessarily 
be  carried  on  in  a  different  manner.  Such  was 
the  farm  of  our  host  and  it  will  serve  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  type.  The  apples  picked  in  three- 
peck  baskets  are  hauled  in  low  orchard  wagons  to 
the  packing  house.  The  baskets  are  emptied  onto 
a  mechanical  grader  and  carried  along  on  conveyor 
belts.  Girls  stationed  by  these  belts  pick  out  de¬ 
fective  fruit.  Two  grades  of  apples  are  barreled, 
the  third  grade  going  to  dry-house,  the  barrels  are 
headed,  marked,  rolled  out  the  opposite  side  of  the 
building,  loaded  into  wagons  and  hauled  to  chemi¬ 
cal  storage.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  fruit-grower  to 
store  all  fruit  the  day  it  is  picked,  as  exposure  to 
the  elements  causes  it  to  deteriorate  rapidly  and 
affects  its  keeping  qualities. 

The  capacity  of  this  packing  house  is  about  300 
barrels  per  day.  The  grader  and  conveyor  belts  are 
run  by  an  electric  motor  and  the  building  is  lighted 
by  electricity.  In  many  packing  houses  a  gasoline 
engine  is  used  instead.  As  the  baek-to-tlie-lander, 
who  runs  a  city  factory  365  days  in  the  year,  sat 
on  a  crate  and  watched  the  machinery,  an  idea 


Sobtebs  in  Packing  House.  Fig.  455. 
slowly  evolved  itself.  Suppose  a  grower  could  not 
get  a  grader  to  satisfy  him,  suppose  it  bruised  his 
fruit.  Why  not  use  simply  a  conveyor  belt  run  in 
the  same  way,  a  belt  say  14  inches  wide,  as  long  as 
necessary,  running  40  feet  per  minute,  workers  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  sides  of  this  belt  to  pick  out  culls  and 
facers  and  seconds?  It  was  an  idea  which  lie  would 
like  to  see  tried,  and  which  anyone  could  try  with¬ 
out  technical  knowledge  of  machinery. 

Another  device,  now  being  used  in  peach  and 
apple  packing,  appealed  to  him.  Each  packer  placed 
on  the  top  of  his  barrel  a  slip  which  read:  “Packer 

No.  - .  If  there  is  any  deception  in  this  pack 

kindly  return  coupon  to  - - .” 

FLORENCE  M.  CORNWALL. 


November  8, 

STORING  CELERY  FOR  WINTER  USE. 

Could  you  give  a  good  method  of  keeping  celery?  I 
mean  to  put  it  up  in  Fall  to  keep  and  blanch  for  mar¬ 
ket.  E.  B. 

Jeannette,  Pa. 

There  are  several  methods  employed  by  market 
gardeners  for  the  preservation  of  celery  for  Winter 
use,  but  trenching  is  perhaps  more  extensively  used 
than  any  other  plan.  When  this  method  is  used  the 
soil  drainage  must  be  good,  and  if  it  is  not  naturally 
so,  artificial  means  must  be  employed  to  drain  the 
water  off,  as  water  accumulation  in  the  trenches  will 
soon  rot  and  destroy  the  celery  stored  therein.  The 
trenches  should  be  dug  as  deep  as  the  celery  is  high, 
so  that  when  it  is  set  in  the  trenches  the  tops  of  the 
celery  will  be  even  with  the  general  surface  of  the 
ground.  No  soil  need  be  placed  around  the  roots  or 
stalk,  but  when  lifting  the  plants  some  care  should 
be  taken  so  as  much  soil  will  adhere  to  the  roots  as 
possible,  which  will  usually  be  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  hold  the  celery  in  a  perpendicular  position.  The 
trench  should  be  dug  as  narrow  as  possible,  not  over 
12  inches  wide;  a  ditching  spade  will  be  found  ad 
mirably  adapted  to  this  purpose.  In  the  latitude  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  storage  for  early  Winter 
use  commences  about  October  20,  and  is  continued 
at  intervals  of  10  days  or  two  weeks  until  the  fif¬ 
teenth  to  twentieth  of  November.  The  celery  is  stood 
in  the  trench  in  as  nearly  perpendicular  position  as 
possible,  filling  it  up  entirely.  As  said  before,  no 
earth  is  to  be  placed  around  the  roots  or  stalks,  as 
there  will  be  sufficient  moisture  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  to  keep  the  celery  from  wilting  and  to  induce 
it  to  form  new  white  roots,  which  must  take  place 
before  the  celery  will  blanch.  That  first  stored  is 
ready  for  use  about  the  first  week  in  December.  The 
second  storing  will  be  ready  about  first  week  in  Jan¬ 
uary  or  perhaps  earlier.  The  third  and  last  will  be 
ready  later,  and  may  be  used  through  the  Winter 
months,  and  as  late  as  middle  of  March  to  first  of 
April. 

The  first  lot  stored  will  not  need  any  covering,  but 
that  for  use  during  the  Winter  must  be  protected 
from  frost.  Thus  protection  must  be  of  some  light, 
dry  material,  such  as  fine  straw  or  hay,  and  should 
be  a  foot  or  more  in  depth  at  the  finish,  but  must  be 
applied  gradually,  for  if  all  is  put  on  at  one  time  or 
while  more  or  less  warm  days  prevail  the  gases 
thrown  off  by  the  celery  will  cause  heating  to  some 
extent,  and  consequently  decay  and  loss  will  occur. 
The  complete  covering  up  can  usually  be  deferred 
until  the  middle  of  December  or  January  first. 

When  covered  in  this  manner  there  will  be  but 
little  difficulty  experienced  in  getting  the  celery  out. 
even  in  severe  weather.  In  the  latitude  of  Pitts- 
bugh,  Pa.,  the  storing  will  probably  have  to  be  com 
pleted  a  week  or  so  earlier  than  the  dates  given 
above,  as  freezing  weather  is  likely  to  take  place 
there  that  much  earlier  than  near  the  coast.  Always 
avoid  placing  celery  in  storage  when  in  a  wet  or 
frozen  condition.  .  k. 


THAT  30-CENT  DOLLAR. 

On  page  1103  I  saw  an  item  concerning  tomatoes 
selling  for  10  cents  per  box.  We  have  been  paying, 
around  Utica,  a  city  of  70,000  or  more,  from 
$1.35  to  $2  per  bushel  for  tomatoes.  Until 
recently  they  have  been  shipped  in  and  have  gone 
down  to  GO  or  70  cents  per  bushel.  I  saw  another 
item  in  an  earlier  issue  concerning  peaches  at  45 
to  50  cents  per  bushel  or  basket  in  New  Jersey. 
We  were  paying  at  the  time  $1.15  per  basket.  1 
think  some  of  the  New  Jersey  people  would  better 
get  in  touch  with  the  Utica  market.  Perhaps  the 
65  or  70  cents  was  taken  up  by  the  express  and 
middlemen  on  the  peaches;  if  it  was  they  certainly 
made  some  profit. 

I  have  sold  all  my  potatoes  for  90  cents.  Per¬ 
haps  some  New  Jersey  potatoes  would  better  be 
sent  in  here  unless  they  are  getting  more  than  that 
for  “spuds”  there.  One  Lig  question  to-day  is  the 
35-cent  dollar,  but  it  cannot  be  remedied  until  the 
farmers  cooperate,  and  they  are  not  doing  that  here. 
One  man  will  try  to  undersell  the  other,  and  I  know 
of  no  other  reason  than  that  they  need  the  money 
badly  and  want  it  quickly.  a.  j.  lam. 

Oneida,  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  reports  of  peaches  and  tomatoes 
were,  we  believe,  true,  and  many  rotted  on  the 
ground  for  lack  of  a  market.  There  is  little  satis¬ 
faction  in  shipping  small  orders  for  these  perishable 
things.  To  arrive  in  even  fair  condition  they  must 
be  picked  when  hard  and  green  and  are  thus  seldom 
fit  to  eat.  For  general  distribution  such  goods  must 
be  sent  in  cold  cars  to  some  central  point,  and  of 
course  the  small  grower  cannot  fill  a  car  or  pay  for 
the  service.  This  is  a  work  for  cooperative  societies. 
At  present  the  profits  in  such  shipments  go  to  a  few 
handlers  who  buy  and  sell.  The  producers  must  find 
some  way  of  working  together. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  CROP  ROTATION. 
Restoring  Humus  to  Soil. 

The  decadence  of  the  farms  in  the  Miami  Valley, 
Ohio,  is  owing,  almost  entirely,  to  the  loss  of  hu¬ 
mus  in  the  soil.  The  elements  of  fertility  are  not 
exhausted,  but  are  held,  inert,  because  of  lack  of 
humus.  This  will  be  at  once  apparent  to  any  close 
observer.  A  carefully  planned  rotation  will  rapidly 
restore  proper  conditions,  and  this 
seems  to  he  the  only  practical  remedy. 

All  farmers  know  that  wheat  cannot 
safely  be  sown  the  second  time,  imme¬ 
diately  following  wheat.  The  same  is 
true  of  corn,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  etc. 

Out  corn  may  successfully  follow  wheat, 
outs  or  potatoes,  and  wheat  may  safely 
follow  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  etc.  As  all  of 
these  crops  draw  substantially  the  same 
elements  of  fertility  from  the  soil,  a  lit¬ 
tle  thought  will  show  that  the  failure  of 
crops  is  not  caused  by  soil  exhaustion. 

The  theory  that  a  crop  of  any  kind  of 
grain  creates  a  toxic  poison  in  the  soil, 
whifch  affects  unfavorably  the  growth 
of  a  second  crop  immediately  succeed¬ 
ing,  seems  to  explain  why  there  should 
be  a  careful  rotation.  The  toxin  seems 
to  affect  injuriously  only  the  kind  of 
plants  from  which  it  originated. 

Some  of  our  most  successful  farmers 
adopt  the  following  rotation  with  suc¬ 
cess:  Beginning  with  clover,  in  Fall 
and  during  Winter  apply  all  the  manure  avail¬ 
able  with  manure  spreader;  plow  in  Spring,  not 
too  early ;  plant  in  corn,  preferably  in  check¬ 
rows.  At  last  plowing  of  corn,  sow,  before  the 
plow,  three  pecks  or  more  of  rye  per  acre.  Again 
during  Winter  apply  light  dressing  of  coarse  manure. 
Blow  in  Spring,  not  too  early,  and  sow  in  oats,  2*4 
bushels  per  acre.  Break  oat  stubble  early,  and  sow 
in  wheat,  about  lty  bushel  per  acre.  Sow  clover  seed 
in  following  Spring.  10  pounds  per  acre. 

The  clover  seed  is  sown  as  follows : — Five  pounds 
per  acre  are  sown  rather  early,  say  last  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  or  quite  early  in  March,  on  light  snow  if 
possible.  Then  about  three  weeks  later  the  remain¬ 
ing  five  pounds  per  acre  are  sown,  crosswise.  Thus 
there  are  no  skips.  Early  and  late  conditions  have 
each  a  chance;  a  stand  must  be  secured.  Of 
course  the  key  to  this  rotation  is  clover.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  at  no  time  are  the  fields  left  bare  in  the 
Winter,  and  the  maximum  amount  of  green  crops 
are  plowed  down  to  make  the  necessary  humus. 
Commercial  fertilizers  may  be  profitably  applied  to 
soil  before  either  the  wheat,  oats  or  corn.  (Jive  the 
most  careful  and  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil 
for  each  of  above  named  crops.  There  need  not  he 
a  single  failure.  Try. to  secure  of  each  a  bumper 
crop.  It  is  easily  done,  if  thorough  preparation  is 
given,  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  half  crops  are 
usually  produced  at  a  loss.  bexj.  f.  axbaugh. 


same  time,  to  lay  the  ditches  out  in  pairs,  so  that  the 
dirt  can  be  thrown  on  opposite  banks,  this  for  econ¬ 
omy  in  back  filling,  as  the  team  can  be  driven  down 
one  ditch  and  back  on  the  other.  When  working  in 
ground  not  suited  to  the  trenching  machine  we  use 
for  ordinary  farm  drains  eight  Italian  laborers,  two 
graders  and  a  tile  layer,  a  heavy  span  of  horses  and 
two  men  to  work  them,  p1  owing  the  ditches,  distrib¬ 
uting  tile  and  plowing  or  scraping  the  dirt  back  into 


A  PRACTICAL  DRAINAGE  TALK. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  much  to  say  about  draining 
which  has  boon  all  right  and  helpful.  I  for  one  have 
boon  interested,  but  have  not  a  large  enough  joh  to  war¬ 
rant  a  ditching  machine,  nor  is  there  interest  enough  to 
warrant  the  purchase  with  the  idea  of  getting  outside 
work.  The  cost  of  hand  digging  has  looked  so  big  that 
1  have  not  even  started ;  but  last  evening  I  visited  an 
ex-college  professor,  who  is  laying  a  carload  of  tile  on 
bis  farm  about  four  miles  from  me.  When  I  saw  his 
tools  I  decided  that  I  could  afford  to  lay  tile.  I  would 


Drainage  Pi.ow  and  Tools.  Fig.  157. 

suggest  that  an  illustrated  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y  show¬ 
ing  methods  and  tools,  written  by  a  man  of  experience, 
would  be  of  great  benefit.  j.  l.  d. 

-Maine. 

METHODS  AND  CREW. — I  understand  that  the 
inquirer  wishes  to  know  how  tile  drains  are  con¬ 
structed  where  the  ditches  have  to  be  dug  without 
:l  regular  trenching  machine.  It  is  a  good  practice 
where  several  drains  are  under  construction  at  the 


OUTFLOW  GATE  AND  DRAINAGE  WELL.  Fig.  456. 

the  ditches  after  the  tile  have  been  covered  by  hand 
with  six  inches  of  clay.  The  tile  man  does  this  blind¬ 
ing  after  laying  the  tile.  In  sandy  places  the  clay 
has  to  be  drawn  to  him. 

MAKING  THE  TRENCHES.— Strike  them  out 
with  a  common  plow,  turning  the  dirt  on  the  bank 
opposite  the  grade  stakes  so  the  stations  can  be  pre¬ 
served  for  use  in  setting  targets  for  the  graders 
to  work  to.  After  the  ditches  are  struck  out 
put  a  long  evener  (eight  feet  between  single-tree 
clevises)  on  the  ditching  plow  and  lengthen  the  cross 
lines  about  two  feet  so  the  team  can  straddle  the 
ditch.  Plow  down  and  back  and  let  the  men  throw 
out  the  loose  dirt  while  more  ditches  are  being 
plowed.  Have  several  ditches  under  way  at  one 
time,  so  that  part  of  the  Italians  can  always  have 
shoveling  while  the  rest  are  helping  with  pick  and 
shovel,  taking  out  high,  hard  places  left  by  the  plow. 

the  vertical  spaces 


This  is  after  the  tar¬ 
gets  are  set.  It  takes 
about  three  plowings, 
more  or  less,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  depth  of 
cut  and  condition  of 
the  ground.  A  good 
type  of  ditching  plow 
is  shown  in  Fig.  457. 
Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  plowing  is 
not  made  too  deep  in 
the  low,  soft  places, 
as  that  will  make 
more  work  with  the 
pickaxes  in  the  high, 
hard  places  when  cor¬ 
relating  the  g  r  a  d  e 
line. 

GRADING  THE 
BOTTOM.— T  his  is 
accomplished  by  ei¬ 
ther  the  target  meth¬ 
od  or  gauge  and  line. 
I  prefer  the  former 
for  f  a  r  m  trenches. 
The  targets  are  made 
about  three  feet  long 
and  three  inches  wide 
by  one-half  inch  thick, 
jointed  true  and 
painted — one  end  red 
and  the  other  white. 
Fig.  458  shows  the 
method  of  setting 
targets.  They  are 
clamped  with  a  small 
iron  damp  to  a  stake 
which  is  driven  at 
the  station  in  a  way 
that  brings  the  tar¬ 
get  directly  a  b  o  v  e 
the  grade  stake.  It 
is  convenient  to  have 
an  inverted  rod  five 
feet  long  for  setting 
targets.  The  method 
of  graduating  such  a 
rod  is  shown  here, 
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between  short  lines 
representing  two  one- 
lmndredths  of  a  foot, 
which  can  be  divided 
with  the  eye  to  sin¬ 
gle  hundredths.  With 
the  rod  set  on  the 
grade  stake,  bring 
the  top  of  the  target 
to  the  point  on  the 
rod  ( reading  f  r  o  m 
the  top  down)  desig¬ 
nated  in  the  level 
notes  as  cut  for  that 
station.  W  here  a 
change  of  g  r  a  d  e  is 
made  the  initial  tar¬ 
get  is  set  in  the  man¬ 
ner  just  described ; 
then  the  engineer 
passes  on  to  the  next 
station,  placing  the 
rod  on  the  grade 
stick,  and  with  thumb 
marking  the  point  of 
cut  on  the  rod,  sights 
from  this  point  over 
the  first  target,  and 
signals  his  helper  to 
raise  or  lower  the 
range  target  to  make 
it  coincide  with  his 
line  of  sight.  This 
operation  is  shown  in 
the  illustration  with 
a  back  view  of  the 
man  with  the  rod, 
and  his  helper  is  ad¬ 
justing  the  range 
target  to  his  line  of 
v  i  s  i  o  n.  As  has  no 
doubt  already  become 
apparent  to  the  read¬ 
er,  the  targets  are 
set  live  feet  above  the 
grade  line;  hence,  if 
the  g  r  a  d  e  r  has  a 
mark  on  his  cleaner 


handle  five  feet  from  its  point,  he  can  test  the 
grade  by  holding  this  implement  vertically  on 
the  finished  bottom  and  sighting  over  the  two 
targets.  A  drain  cleaner  of  the  push  or  pull 
type  is  shown  with  the  plow,  and  also  a  narrow 
long-bladed  spade  such  as  we  used  to  use.  For  a 
good  many  years  my  graders  have  found  a  much 
better  tool  for  the  work  in  a  common  long-handled 
shovel  with  a  round  point.  We  cut  IM/t  inch  off 
each  side  and  put  on  a  spading  step. 
This  tool  brings  the  operator's  foot 
nearer  the  ground  than  is  the  case  with 
the  long-bladed  spade,  so  he  can  better 
thrust  his  weight  on  the  spade.  This 
handle  also  has  a  five-foot  mark  for 
testing  the  grade. 

LAYING  THE  TILE.— The  tile  are 
distributed  along  the  bank  within  easy 
reach  of  the  man  in  the  ditch.  Com¬ 
mencing  at  the  outlet  proceed  to  lay 
them  in.  and  tap  them  with  the  heel 
of  boot,  standing  on  the  last  tile 
laid  with  one  foot  and  rap  it  on  the 
end  with  the  other  boot.  This  makes 
them  bind  together  so  there  is  less 
danger  of  their  getting  out  of  align¬ 
ment.  If  the  bottom  is  clay  an  open¬ 
ing  of  one-quarter  of  an  inch  at  the 
bottom  will  do  no  harm,  but  if  the 
joint  is  open  on  top  cover  it  with  a 
piece  of  broken  tile.  Make  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  joints  tight  when  working 
in  sand. 

BACK  FILLING. — For  this  work  we  have  used  a 
great  variety  of  tools,  among  which  are  plows,  both 
disk  and  mould-board  patterns,  road  machines,  dump 
scrapers  and  a  number  of  home-made  scrapers,  all 
of  them  having  more  or  less  merit.  There  is  a  small 
farm  grader  with  a  reversible  blade  that  puts  back 
about  three-quarters  of  the  dirt  quicker  and  with 
less  effort  than  any  tool  we  have  used. 

SILT  WELLS. — Wells  are  many  times  useful  in 
admitting  surface  water  direct  that  would  otherwise 
stand  too  long  over  the  drain.  Fig.  456  shows  one  of 
these  wells  and  a  flood-gate  protection  for  outlet  of 
drain.  TV  hen  these  wells  can  be  located  out  of  the 
way  near  the  boundary  of  field  or  farm  and  inter¬ 
cept  small  runs  that  usually  run  water  over  cultivat¬ 
ed  fields  for  quite  a  while  in  the  Spring,  they  are 
very  satisfactory  indeed.  Filter  sinks  serve  the  same 
purpose  in  a  lesser  degree,  and  are  made  by  filling 
the  trenches  over  the  tile  with  fine  gravel,  just 
coarse  enough  so  it  will  not  pass  into  the  drain 
through  the  joints  of  the  tile. 

A  very  simple  way  of  making  the  flood-gate  for 
outlet  protection  is  by  bending  a  one-half  inch  round 
iron  rod  at  right  angles  into  the  form  of  a  staple  and 
set  the  points  back  into  the  concrete  when  making 
the  bulkhead,  in  a  way  that  will  permit  of  bending 
the  edge  of  a  piece  of  galvanized  iron  around  the 
staple  so  that  a  clapper  will  be  formed  which  covers 
the  drain  outlet  when  no  water  is  running  and  is 
swung  outward  by  water  flowing  against  it.  This 
is  shown  in  Fig  456.  j.  f.  van  schooxhoven. 


USING  OLD  PLASTER. 

I  have  a  nice  strip  of  sandy  loam  which  produces  good 
potatoes.  I  have  a  chance  to  get  five  loads  of  plaster 
from  an  old  building.  Would  you  tell  me  whether 
this  would  be  all  right  to  spread  on  this  ground  and 
plow  it?  s>  K 

Connecticut. 

You  do  not  say  how  large  this  piece  is,  so  cannot 


Setting  The  Targets.  Fig.  45S. 

say  how  much  lime  to  the  acre  such  a  dose  would 
make.  Plaster  contains  about  250  pounds  of  lime 
to  the  ton.  There  are  also  small  quantities  of  nitro¬ 
gen  and  phosphoric  acid.  Unless  the  plastering  can 
be  crushed  or  ground  fine  there  will  be  but  little 
effect  from  its  use  one  way  or  the  other.  The  gest 
use  we  have  found  for  such  materials  is  to  pile  it 
around  fruit  trees  or  current  bushes. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  1 

Exhibition  and  Boxing  Apples. 

For  exhibition  purposes  which  would 
you  use  for  boxes  or  single  plates,  the 
short  thick-stemmed  or  the  long  slender¬ 
stemmed  Baldwin?  Is  there  not  a  table 
figured  out  by  some  one  on  boxing  ap¬ 
ples?  For  instance  to  pack  a  box  of 
!)6s  or  225s  or  all  commercial  sizes,  what 
size  apple  ought  one  to  use?  c.  J.  H. 

Milton,  N.  Y. 

The  length  of  the  stems  of  Baldwin 
apples,  and  the  same  is  true  of  many 
other  varieties,  varies  considerably  and 
sometimes  extremely,  some  being  very 
short,  others  medium  and  some  very  long. 
The  shorter  is  the  more  common  and 
would  be  the  characteristic  type.  Any 
intelligent  pomological  judge  would  know 
all  these  facts  and,  probably,  not  consider 
the  length  of  the  stems  at  all  but  if  he 
did  it  would  be  in  favor  of  the  shorter 
type.  There  are  very  elaborate  and  ex¬ 
plicit  directions  given  in  some  of  the  hor¬ 
ticultural  publications  about  the  way  to 
pack  apples  in  boxes,  with  illustrations 
showing  the  many  different  styles  of 
packing  and  the  number  in  each  box. 
“Better  Fruit,”  that  is  published  at  Hood 
River,  Oregon,  is  a  periodical  that  has 
taken  the  lead  in  this  matter.  It  may  be 
that  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  a  publication  of  this 
kind.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Persian  and  North  China  Peaches. 

Will  you  tell  me  the  origin,  history,  and 
leading  characteristics  of  the  Persian  and 
North  China  types  of  peaches,  and,  also, 
some  of  the  leading  varieties,  of  each 
type?  S.  G. 

Westerly,  R.  I. 

The  earliest  history  of  the  peach,  per¬ 
haps  is  not  known  and  never  will  be,  but 
it  is  known  that  it  has  been  grown  for 
thousands  of  years,  there  is  no  doubt. 
Persia  may  have  been  the  original  or 
primitive  habitat  of  the  wild  species,  or 
it  may  have  been  China  of?*  £ome  other 
oriental  region,  but  it  is  sure  that  in  both 
these  countries  this  fruit  has  been  cul¬ 
tivated  as  far  back  as  history  goes.  The 
Persian  type  was  the  one  to  be  first 
brought  into  cultivation  in  Europe  and 
America,  so  I  have  always  understood, 
unless  it  was  the  Spanish  type.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Spaniards  brought  the 
first  peach  seeds  or  trees  to  North  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  planted  them  along  the  South  At¬ 
lantic  and  Gulf  coast.  Whether  this  is 
true  or  not  it  is  very  certain  that  they 
did  then  introduce  the  type  of  peaches 
commonly  grown  in  Spain  at  a  very  early 
date  and  the  natives  of  the  coast  country 
got  seeds  from  the  trees  and  planted  them 
in  their  primitive  clearings  over  the  terri¬ 
tory  from  where  the  Carolinas  now  are 
to  Texas,  and  from  this  fact  we  have 
called  the  Spanish  type  of  peaches  also 
the  Indian  type  for  many  years  past. 
The  twigs  are  of  a  reddish  color,  the 
leaves  dark  green  and  wavy  and  the  fruit 
often  red  externally  and  striped.  The 
Persian  strain  or  type  of  peaches  was  the 
main  one  planted  in  America  and  to  it 
belong  nearly  all  of  the  varieties  that 
have  been  commonly  grown  in  the  Central 
and  Northern  States.  The  trees  are 
usually  of  vigorous  habit  and  from  quite 
hardy  to  tender  in  moderately  cold  cli¬ 
mates.  The  twigs  vary  from  light  green 
all  over  to  dark  red  on  the  sunny  side. 
The  flowers  are  large  or  small  as  to  the 
strain  or  particular  variety  of  the  trees. 
The  fruit  is  white  or  yellow  externally  and 
also  internally.  The  shape  is  round  or  oval. 
Some  of  the  leading  varieties  are  Early 
and  Late  Crawford,  Foster,  Mountain 
Rose,  Stump,  Crosby,  Amsden,  Alexander, 
Troth,  Heath  Cling  and  Salway. 

The  North  China  type  is  one  of  rather 
recent  introduction  to  this  country,  hav¬ 
ing  been  but  little  known  25  years  ago. 
The  trees  are  characterized  by  very  large 
and  rather  spreading  growth,  large  leaves 
and  large  petals  on  the  flowers.  The 
fruit  is  usually  very  large  and  always 
white  fleshed,  so  far  as  I  know  the  var¬ 
ieties  of  the  pure  strain.  Externally  it 
is  creamy  white  with  a  slight  blush  on 
the  sunny  side.  The  flavor  is  usually  very 
sweet.  The  shape  is  oval  and  often  with 
a  curved  point  at  the  end  opposite  the 
stem.  Chinese  Cling  and  General  Lee  are 
varieties  of  this  type.  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  crosses  between  the  different  types, 


of  which  the  Elberta  is  the  most  prom¬ 
inent.  It  is  a  cross  between  the  Chinese 
Cling  and  some  one  of  the  yellow  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  Persian  type.  There  has  never 
been  much  done,  however,  in  the  way  of 
systematic  and  accurate  crossing,  so  far 
as  I  know,  to  combine  the  good  points  of 
the  several  types  of  peaches.  It  would, 
probably  give  rich  results. 

II.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Culture  of  English  Filberts. 

I  would  like  information  about  plant¬ 
ing  and  raising  English  filberts,  espe¬ 
cially  “Kentish  Cob,”  from  the  nuts, 
when  and  how  planted?  Must  the  kernel 
be  taken  from  the  nut  and  planted,  or 
planted  without  cracking?  Which  is  the 
best  time  of  the  year  to  plant  the  nuts, 
Fall  or  Spring?  I  have  tried  different 
ways,  but  have  not  been  able  to  get  them 
started.  J.  w.  C. 

Frankfort,  Ind. 

Filberts  are  the  European  hazels  and 
are  not  suited  to  the  Eastern  United 
States  because  of  a  fungus  disease  that 
attacks  the  branches,  causing  them  to  die 
slowly.  Some  of  the  bushes  may  not  be 
affected  for  several  years,  and  may  seem 
to  be  free  from  the  disease,  but  sooner 
or  later  they  are  almost  sure  to  fail  from 
this  cause  in  all  of  the  region  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
according  to  my  observation  and  reports 
from  those  who  have  grown  them.  This 
seems  quite  strange  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  our  own  native  hazels  are  very 
healthy  from  coast  to  coast.  On  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  there  seems  to  be  no  such 
trouble,  and  I  have  seen  filbert  bushes 
growing  and  bearing  abundantly  there, 
with  no  disease  whatever  affecting  them. 
It  would  be  a  risk  to  plant  them  in  In¬ 
diana,  but  they  might  not  be  troubled  for 
several  years,  as  is  the  case  with  some 
bushes  I  know  of  in  Northern  Michigan, 
which  are  now  in  bearing  and  have  al¬ 
most  no  signs  of  blight. 

As  to  propagation,  filbert  bushes  are 
not  grown  from  the  nuts,  but  from 
sprouts,  layers  and  grafts.  The  old 
bushes  send  out  a  good  many  small  stems 
from  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
these  sometimes  have  roots  and  may  be 
taken  off  and  planted.  By  layering  or 
banking  up  about  the  bases  of  the  plants 
the  sprouts  may  be  induced  to  strike 
roots,  which  makes  independent  plants 
of  them.  Grafts  from  good  varieties  are 
sometimes  set  in  seedlings  and  good 
plants  made  in  this  way.  The  Kentish 
Cob  is  one  of  the  very  good  varieties 
and  bears  well  in  Oregon,  Washington 
and  British  Columbia,  and,  I  think,  in 
California  also.  The  plants  should  be 
set  in  rich  soil  and  not  closer  than  eight 
feet  apart.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


Old  Lady  (to  beggar  at  door) — What’s 
this  soiled  paper?  You’ll  have  to  tell 
me  what  it  says,  for  I  haven’t  my  glasses. 

Beggar :  Please,  mum,  it  says  I  am 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  can  you  spare  me  a 
few  cents. — Boston  Transcript. 


-M- Y>;  V  fall  spraying 

f  ’  L-  MOST  EFFECTIVE  \ 


•nd  certainly  there  fs  more  opportnuftyto  spray  thoroughly 
for  Scale  during  the  late  Fall  and  Winter  mouths  thau  in 
the  rush  and  hurry  of  Spring. 

The  great  point  in  to  own  a  spraying  machine  that  will 
work  when  you  want  it  and  how  von  want  it.  The 

DEYO  POWER  SPRAYER 

ia  well  and  strongly  built,  with  reliable  pump  and  agitator- 
Kuna  perfectly  on  any  ground,  iu  any  temperature.  Has 
DEYO  engine,  and  thoroughly  seasoned  cypress  tauk. 
Write  us,  or  nearest  selling  agent,  for  FREE  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  BOOK  telling  all  about  Deyo  Tower  Sprayers 
and  Engines. 

DEYO-MACEY  ENGINE  COMPANY 

22  Washington  St.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
Richardson  Mfg.  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Kendall  A.  Whituey,  Portland,  Maine 


P-L-A-NT-T-S 

Raspberry  Blackberry,  Grapes,  etc.,  READY  FOR 
FALL  PLANTING.  $1.15  per  100,  $8.50  per  1,000  Leading 
varieties.  Catalog  free.  A.  G.  BLOUNT,  Hastinos,  N.  Y. 


750,000  Cherry  980,000  Apple 

At  wholesale  prices  that  will  astonish  you. 
29  years  growing  trees  and  Rcdllng  direct 
to  tho  planter  means  you  take  no  risk  in 
dealing  with  us.  We  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction  or  money  refunded.  Write  today 
for  our  FREE,  illustrated  catalogue  of 
guaranteed,  true  to  name  trees.  800 
acres.  Visit  our  nurseries, 
mey  Bros.  &  Wells  ('o.  14a  Main  St.,  Bansvlllo,  fi.Y, 

Dausville’s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries. 


November  S, 


SEE  HIM  FIRST! 


Before 


r: 


POTASH 

PAYS 


the  fertilizer  salesman  arrives,  go  to  your  dealer  and  explain  to  him  that 
you  will  not  buy  2  per  cent,  goods  that  contain  only  40  pounds  of  Potash 
per  ton.  Show  him  that  modern,  profitable  fertilizers  contain  from 
5  to  10  per  cent.  Potash,  and  that  the  composition  of  crops  and  the 
effect  of  crops  on  soils  require  that  — 

the  per  cent,  of  Potash  should  be 
increased  until  it  is  as  great  as,  or 
greater  than,  the  per  cent,  of  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  in  the  fertilizer.  It  is  this  grade  of  goods  that  pays  you 
and  your  dealer  best.  The  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  crops  are  better  and  the  actual  plant  food 
costs  less  per  pound. 

Write  us  for  Free  Book  with 
Profitable  Formulas 


□e  composition  01  crops  anu  me 

POTASH 


We  will  sell  you  Potash  Salt 
in  any  quantity  from  200  pounds 
up.  Write  for  prices. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc. 
42  Broadway,  New  York 

MeCormiek  Block,  Chicago,  III. 
Bank  &  Trust  Bldg. 

Savannah.  Ga. 
Empire  Bldg.,  Atlanta. Ga.( 
Whitney  Central  Bank 
Bldg.,  New  Orleans 
25  California  St. 

San  Francisco 


Y 


The  Bastian  V  The  Bastian 


“Oregon” 
Pruning  Hook 

Operates  with  a  simple  pump-gun 
action  upon  11  powerful  compound 
lever  which  forces  the  sharp  Sheffield 
Steel  cutting  blade  through  a  limb 
an  inch  thick  with  but  little  effort. 
Makes  a  smooth,  clean  cut.  No  side- 
strain  on  the  pole-handle.  The  natu¬ 
ral  position  of  hands  gives  the 
operator  ease,  speed  and  ac 
curacy. 

The  Bastian  “Oregon” 
Pruning  Shears 


Hare  the  same  easy-working  but 
powerful  compound  action  as  the 
pruning  hook.  They  are  especially 
handy  for  cutting  out  water  sprouts, 
heading  hack  young  trees,  trimming 
hedges,  berry  bushes,  etc. 


“Oregon” 
Fruit  Picker 

picks  the  choice  fruit  that’s  “out  of 
reach”  without  bruising  it  in  the 
least.  It  soon  saves  enough  fruit  to 
pay  for  itself. 

Try  These  Orchard 
Tools 


BASTIAN  “OREGON”  ORCHARD 
TOOLS  are  made  of  the  very  best 
materials — they  are  powerful,  dur- 
ble  and  handy  to  use.  Reasonable  in 
price  and  guaranteed.  Made  in  all 
lengths.  If  your  dealer  lias  no  Bas¬ 
tian  “Oregon”  Tools  in  stock,  do  not 
accept  substitutes,  but  write  to  us 
and  we’ll  send  prices  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer  who  can  supply  you — 
or  we’ll  ship  direct.  Write  now  for 
descriptive  circular. 


STOREY  MFG.  CO.,  1540  Macadam  Rd.,  Portland,  Oregon 


THE  CHEAPEST  ROOF 

is  not  the  one  that  can  be  bought  at  the  lowest  price — usually  it  is  the 
most  expensive  roof  you  can  buy.  Cheap  roofs  made  of  paper  and  tar 
may  be  good  enough  for  some  temporary  shed  or  outbuilding ;  but  for  a 
permanent  building  it  is  economy  to  put  a  permanent  roof  over  it — one 
that  will  stand  the  heat  of  summer  as  well  as  the  snow  and  ice  of  winter 
— a  roof  that  the  owner  can  feel  confident  will  protect  the  building  and  its 
contents  from  damage,  this  year,  next  year  and  25  years  from  now. 

“RAIN-TIGHT”  RUBBER  ROOFING 

fills  all  the  requirements.  And  there’s  a  reason  for  its  durability — it  is 
made  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  which  is  the  standard  of  the  world. 
You  know  how  asphalt  pavements  withstand  the  pounding  of  horses’ 
hoofs  and  heavy  traffic  on  city  streets.  What  wonder  then  if  the  same 
material  made  into  roofing  is  well  nigh  indestructible  and  everlasting. 

Our  brand  of  “Perfect  Roofing”  is  the  same  as  “Rain-Tight”  with  mica 
flakes  added  to  the  surface  which  make  it  fire-resisting,  it  is  a  non-conductor 
of  heat  and  lightning  and  insures  against  fire  from  sparks  falling  on  the  roof. 

Perfect  Rosin  Sized  Sheathing  and  Perfect  Tarred  Felt  are  Best  for  Sheathing  Purposes 

If  you  need  a  new  roof  for  any  building,  now  or  in  the  future, 
it  Will  pay  you  to  send  for  samples  and  booklet — Write  us  today. 

Maurice  O’Meara  Co.,  448  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City 


-Fruit- 


Tr 


SKLt  Til  KM  as  our  representative  In  your  territory. 
You  are  sure  to  be  unusually  successful  because  the 
quality  and  reliability  ot  our  trees  bring  repeat  orders 
and  mako  satisfied  customers.  We  have  been  in 
business  31  years  and  stand  back  of  you  in  a  practical, 
helpful  way.  Write  today  for  Local  Representative 
Plan— part  time  or  whole  time.  Ask  for  Plan  A. 

BUY  THEM  direct  from  us  if  you  prefer.  Prices 
are  right;  we  protect  you  against  nursery  careless¬ 
ness  and  subsequent  loss.  Scores  of  tho  largest, 
most  successful  growers  buy  our  trees  year  after 
year.  Write  for  valuable  Catalog. 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

BOX  8.  ::  ::  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  has  no  superior.  Buy 
from  the  manufacturers  direct  and  save  money.  A 
gallon  of  Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  makes  16  gal 
Ions  of  spray.  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water 
Sold  in  bbl.  lots  <50  gallons),  30  cents  per  gallon. 
References— J.  H.  Hale,  the  "Peach  King,”  or  Prof 
Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  They 
will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  better. 

The  J.T.  Robertson  Co.,  Dept.  R,  Manchester,  Conn. 

TO  KILL 

San  Jose  Scale 

USE 

Bergenport  Brand  Sulphur 

Tho  best  sulphur  for  Lime  Sulphur  Solution. 
Combines  easily  and  quickly  with  lime.  Write  to 

T.  &  8.  C.  WHITE  &  CO. 
BERGENPORT  SULPHUR  WORKS 
100  William  Street,  New  York 


SAVES  YOU  MONEY  on  fruit  trees,  berry  plants,  small  fruits,  shrubs, 
asparagus  roots,  decorative  plants,  etc,  Only  practical  varietiesof  proven 
value  included.  Before  you  plan,  before  you  buy-  -get  this  valuable  guide. 
It  is  FREE.  Write  today.  Arthur  J.  Collins,  Box  31,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


KINGS 


Invite  you  to  come  to  Dnnsville.  300,000  fruit  trees  to  sell. 
Apples  2-yr.  5  to  7  ft.  at  $120.00  per  1,000.  Peaches,  1-yr.  4  to  6  tt. 
at  $80.00  per  1,000.  Guaranteed  true  to  name,  free  from  scan 
and  aphis.  Visit  us  now  or  write  at  once.  Prices  Will  advance. 
Buy  from  a  reliable  firm  on  a  rising  market.  .  _  „  u 

KING  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  -  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


1913. 


MAKING  A  WILL. 

The  question  of  what  is  to  become  of 
the  farm  after  the  death  of  the  present 
owner  is  a  subject  which  is  too  often 
overlooked.  It  is  generally  taken  for 
granted  by  the  owner  that  his  children 
will  make  an  equitable  distribution  of 
the  estate,  but  this  does  not  always  work 
out  satisfactorily.  Too  many  times  the 
boy  or  girl  who  has  stayed  at  home  to 
help  the  home  folks  keep  the  farm  has 
found,  on  the  parents’  death,  that  there 
was  no  will  and  that  the  best  that  could 
be  hoped  for  was  a  share  of  the  prop¬ 
erty.  Then,  if  they  wish  to  continue 
their  work  on  the  farm  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  buy  out  their  brothers’  and  sis¬ 
ters’  shares,  and  this  generally  leaves  the 
most  dutiful  child  saddled  with  a  heav¬ 
ily  mortgaged  property.  This  is  but  an 
instance.  How  much  better  it  would  be 
for  the  father  to  leave  a  will  stating  ex¬ 
actly  how  he  wished  the  property  to  des¬ 
cend  !  People  fail  to  realize  that  the 
best  method  of  the  disposal  of  property 
after  death  is  by  will.  A  will  is  merely 
an  expression  by  a  person  of  his  wishes 
for  the  distribution  of  his  property  after 
his  death.  If  no  will  is  made  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  distributed  under  the  laws  of  the 
State,  which  give  equally  to  members  of 
the  same  class,  to  children,  for  instance, 
and  no  wishes  of  the  testator  expressed 
orally  before  death  can  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Of  course,  the  laws  of 
the  several  States  differ  considerably  as 
to  the  necessary  requirements  for  a  valid 
will,  and  where  any  considerable  .  prop¬ 
erty  is  to  be  disposed  of  it  is  always  best 
to  consult  a  local  lawyer. 

Speaking  generally,  any  person,  male 
or  female,  of  sound  mind,  over  21  years 
of  age,  may  dispose  of  personal  and  real 
property  by  will.  As  a  rule,  a  person 
may  dispose  of  his  property  by  will  as  he 
desires,  but  the  dower  right  of  a  wife  to 
the  third  of  her  husband’s  estate,  and 
right  of  a  husband  in  his  wife’s  prop¬ 
erty,  may  not  be  defeated  by  will  in  the 
State  where  these  exist.  So,  gener¬ 

ally,  a  child  may  be  disinherited 
A  person  about  to  make  a  will  should 
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after  named  to  pay  my  just  debts,  funeral 
and  testamentary  expenses,  as  soon  after 
m.V(  death  as  may  be  practicable. 

Second:  I  give  and  devise  to  (here 
make  whatever  disposition  of  the  real 
property  is  contemplated,  describing  it 
as  accurately  and  concisely  as  possible). 

Third  :  _  I  give  and  bequeath  to  (This 
provision  is  for  personal  property  and  it 
should  be  accurately  described). 

(It  is  best  to  make  a  separate  para¬ 
graph  of  each  devise  or  bequest.) 

Foltrtii  :  All  the  rest,  residue  and  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  estate,  real,  personal  and 
mixed,  I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to 

Fifth  :  I  appoint 

the  executor  of  this  my  last  will  and 
testament,  and  I  direct  that  (he  or  she) 
be  not  required  to  give  any  bond  or  se¬ 
curity  as  such. 

Sixth  :  I  hereby  revoke  any  and  all 
other  wills  or  testamentary  documents  by 
me  at  any  time  heretofore  made. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  seal  at  , 

.  ,  this  day  of  , 

in  the  year  191  . 

c,  ,  .  ( Sign  here.)  Seal. 

Subscribed,  sealed,  published  and  de¬ 
clared  by  the  above  named  testator, 

,  as  and  for  (his  or  her) 
last  will  and  testament,  in  the  presence 
of  us,  and  each  of  us,  who,  in  (his  or 
her)  presence  and  at  (his  or  her)  re¬ 
quest,  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  as 
attesting  witnesses  this  dav 

of  ,  191  . 

WITNESSES :  ADDRESSES : 
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Indian  Buckwheat. 


M.  D. 


Can  you  give  me  some  information 
about  Indian  buckwheat,  and  where  can 
I  get  it?  T.  z. 

“Indian”  buckwheat  is  a  new  one  to 
me,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  reference  to  such  a  variety  in  agri¬ 
cultural  literature.  Perhaps  some  read¬ 
er  may  know  to  what  variety  this  name 
is  applied  and  be  able  to  give  the  informa¬ 
tion  wanted.  m.  b.  d. 


Catarrh. 


I  am  afflicted  with  catarrh  of  the  nose 
and  head ;  my  nose  is  stopped  up  on  both 
sides.  My  doctor  says  there  are  no 
growths  in  my  nose.  .  Do  you  know  of 
any  medicines  that  would  open  up  the 
air  passages  in  my  nose?  j.  l.  p. 

New  York. 


Just  Tell  Us  Where 
You  Live  and  Well  Send  You 
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BARGAINS 


HERE  are  just  two  of  the  thousands  of  remarkable  bargains 
shown  in  our  Big,  New  Wearing  Apparel  Catalog  Just  Out. 

1  hey  are  Striking  examples  of  the  Bis  Savins  you  can 
‘make  in  buying  direct  from  our  Stores,  where  you  can  get  the 
5 choicest  selections  of  New  York  fashions  at  wonderful  prices, 
i  Write  for  this  Big  Free  Fashion  Book  today.  See  for  yourself  , 
!  thestunnmg  styles— the  excellent  values— the  attractive  prices.  1 


Fashionable  Fall  Suit, 

\V omen  'a  and  Misses ’pen¬ 
cil  stripe  suit  of  fancy 
wool  mixture.  The  Coat 
is  made  in  sinele  breasted 
'  ,  model,  6emi-fittincr,  with 

deep  lapels  smartly  trimmed  with  brocad¬ 
ed  .ve,,yeL  Collar  and  cuffs  to  match. 
Satin  I  mod— satin  dress  shields.  Back  is 
very  stylish  with  its  strap  and  velvet  cov¬ 
ered  buckles,  and  row  of  buttons  to 
match.  The  Skirt— latest  model,  fits  per¬ 
fectly  over  the  hips,  falling:  in  gracefu  I 
slender  lines.  Draping:  is  at  side  and  a 
stitched  band  of  the  material  catches  the 
skirt  in  artistic  folds.  Until  you  see  this 
suit  it ^  would  be  impossible  for  you  to 
comprenend  the  value  of  material  and  the 
style  and  workmanship  offered.  Sizes  32 
to  44  inches  bust.  Comes  in  navy  and 
brown .  Complete  Suit,  2-piece,  prepaid, 
>6.49.  Give  sizes  and  measurements. 
Order  No.  9  3  1002. 


Women’s  &  Misses* 
Stylish  .1-Piece  Vef»  i  i 
vet  Corduroy  Dress. 

Very  becoming,  sty-  \ 
Iish  and  ideal  for  fall 
and  winter  waar. 
Comes  in  rich,  lustrous  brown  or 
deep  navy  blue.  Has  smart  contrast¬ 
ing  v- Yoke,  pretty  turnover  collar, 
and  deep  turnback  cuffs  of  white 
velvet  cordurov.  A  dressy  touch  is 
given  by  the  white  corduroy  covered 
buttons.  Dress  closes  down  front 
with  hooks  and  eyes.  The  waist  line 
is  effectively  piped  with  white  cor¬ 
duroy*  Fits  the  figure  superbly, 
skirt  portion  falling  in  slender, grace¬ 
ful  lines.  Every  woman  who  knows 
dress  value  will  find  here  a  big  bar¬ 
gain.  Misses'  sizes  14  to  20  years 
and  Women’s  sizes  82  to  44  bust. 
Our  price, prepaid,  $2.98.  Order  by 
No.  24  B  2002. 


We  Pay  AM  Delivery  Charges 

Every  price  we  quote  is  for  the  article  Delivered  to  Your  Door. 

S”t‘un8  to  pay  when  goods  arrive.  Every  article  is  guaran- . 
teed  to  Please  Y  ou  or  your  money  back.  You  can  order  direct] 
Irom  this  advertisement,  but  be  sure  to  write  for  Stvle  Book  B  12 
describing  thousands  of  other  bargains.  It  will  save  you  money. 
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bear  in  mind  the  following:  He  should 
know  the  exact  nature  of  the  property 
to  be  disposed  of  and  of  each  item ;  a 
sufficient  description  for  identification  of 
each  parcel  of  real  estate  or  article  of 
personal  property  should  be  made;  the 
persons  naturally  entitled  to  a  share  in 
the  estate  should  be  remembered,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  as  evidence  that  the 
testator  knew  of  their  existence  when 
preparing  his  will;  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  any  beneficiary,  it  should  be 
made  known  what  is  wished  done  with 
the  property  in  that  event ;  a  clause  should 
always  be  inserted  giving  the  balance  of 
all  property  not  disposed  of  by  previous 
provisions  of  the  will  to  some  one.  Prop¬ 
erty  acquired  after  the  execution  of  the 
will  should  be  provided  for.  A  person 
leaving  wife  and  children  cannot,  as  a 
general  rule,  leave  more  than  a  share 
ranging  from  one-fourth  to  one-half,  of 
his  property  to  a  charitable  or  similar 
organization.  The  subscribing  witnesses 
should  be  persons  other  than  those  men¬ 
tioned  as  beneficiaries  in  the  will.  An 
executor  may  receive  property  under  the 
will.  A  new  will  should  be  made  after 
marrige  and  the  birth  of  a  child. 

A  will  executed  as  follows  is  good  in 
New  York  and  in  practically  all  of  the 
States;  It  should  be  signed  or  the  sig¬ 
nature  acknowledged  by  the  person  mak¬ 
ing  the  will  at  the  end  thereof  in  the 
presence  of  two  or,  preferably,  thre6 
witnesses,  and  declared  by  the  person 
making  the  will,  at  the  time  of  signing 
or  acknowledging,  to  he  liis  last  will  and 
testament,  and  the  witnesses  should  sigu 
their  names  at  the  end  of  the  will  at 
the  request  of  the  testator.  The  wit¬ 
nesses  should  set  opposite  their  names 
their  respective  residences. 

Below  is  given  a  blank  form  of  will 
which  may  be  of  service  to  those  desir¬ 
ous  of  drawing  their  own  wills,  but  as 
before  said,  the  laws  of  the  different 
States  differ  in  many  respects,  and 
where  any  considerable  amount  of  prop¬ 
erty  is  involved,  it  is  the  best  policy  to 
consult  a  local  attorney.  If  this  form  is 
followed,  however,  we  believe  a  will  can 
be  made  which  will  be  good  iu  practically 
»U  of  the  States. 

Blank  Form  of  Will. 

1  'i  »  Of  , 

<!o  hereby  make,  publish  and  declare  this 
t"  be  my  Last  Will  and  Testament: 

1  iust  :  I  direct  my  executor  herein- 


.  20-year 
old  WITTE 
Engine  has  never 
ailed  its  owners.  Me  Beth 
iluxs.  Garden  City,  Kansas. 


2  H  P  $  3915  4  H  P  $7556 
HB  H  P  $  9935  f  8  H<P$(4990 
M 1 I  HJ>$2  i 

OTHER  SIZES  PRO PORHflP^I 
TIpNALI^LOW^lip^iiffi 


f  where  you  want  it.  Low  jJS- 
cost.  The  FOSTER  High 
Duty  Ram  is  guaranteed. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  *  '"It 
Costs  little.  Free  Book  of  facts.  M 
POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  M 
111  Trinity  Building,  New  York  **** 


WATER 


T  ET  me  send 
you  a  WITTE 
ENGINE  to  earn 
its  cost  while 
you  pay  for  it. 
It’s  cheaper 
than  doing 
without  one. 

Ed.  H.  Witte. 


CASH  on 
EASY 


WITTE  ENGINES 

terms  Kerosene,  Gasoline  &  Gas 

Sold  Only  Direct  Irom  Factory  to  User.  No  matter  where  you 
live  or  what  work  you  have  that  can  be  hitched  to  a  belt,  you  can  own  a 
WITTE  to  better  advantage  than  any  other  engine.  Sizes  are  1  ’.4.  2,  4.  6. 
8,  11.  12,  15,  20,  25,  30  and  40  H-P.  Styles,  Stationary,  Portable^ 
Skidded  and  Sawrigs.  Over  27  years  in  the  lead  in  engine- 
quality.  Better  now  than  ever,  with  prices  that  can’t  be  beat. 

No  need  now  to  do  without  a  good  engine,  or  to  take  chances  on 
a  poor  or  unknown  one,  to  get  a  low  price.  The  Witte  fills  the  bill. 

IJv  Rank  Prop  l  furnish  highest  standard  engines 
illy  UUUIl  1 1  CC  for  prices  less  than  asked  for  rat¬ 
tle-traps.  My  Free  Book  explains  the  inside  of 
engine  selling  as  well  as  manufacturing. 

tv  rite  today  for  my  Easy  Terms  Sales  Flan. 

Ed.  H.  Witte.  Witte  Iron  Works  Co- 
1896  Oakland  A.,  Kansas  City, Mo. 


FAIRBANKS  “BULL  DOG”  ENGINES 


Write  for  Prices  and  Terms 


“Bull  Dog”  Engines  1  Vi  to  16  H.  P. 
Vertical  Engines  8  to  60  H.  P. 
GAS,  GASOLENE,  or  KEROSENE 
Equiped  with  Batteries  or  Magneto 

The  best  engine  for  any  purpose;  Water 
Systems,  Pumps,  Hoists,  Sprayers,  Saws, 
Concrete  Mixers,  Stone  Crushers,  Electric 
Light  Outfits,  etc. 

Portable,  Semi-Portable,  and  Stationary  Types 

Made  up  to  the  Fairbanks  standard  and 
backed  by  the  Fairbanks  Guarantee. 

Bulletin  No.  28  describes  them.  Copy  upon 
request. 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Balt  imore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY 


Hartford,  Conn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Paterson,  N.  J, 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 


NEW  YORK 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.  London,  England 

Providence,  R.  1 .  Glasgow,  Scotland 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Hamburg  Germany 

W  ashington,  D.  C.  Paris,  France 


The  stoppage  of  the  nasal  air  passages 
from  catarrhal  swelling  of  the  mucous 
lining  may  be  relieved  by  spraying  with 
solutions  which  your  physician  can  furn¬ 
ish  you,  but,  unfortunately,  the  relief  af¬ 
forded  is  only  temporary.  If  your  nose 
is  permanently  stopped,  as  your  letter 
suggests,  there  must  be  either  an  over¬ 
growth  of  the  natural  tissues  or  a  new 
growth  of  some  kind  and  you  should 
consult  some  reputable  specialist  in  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  nose  and  throat.  Do  not 
patronize  advertising  quacks  whose  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  relieve  you  only  of  your  money. 

M.  B.  D 


Packing  a  Water  Pipe. 

We  have  a  water  pipe  (%-inch)  which 
owing  to  several  conditions  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  place  deeper  than  about  two 
feet.  Last  Winter  I  packed  this  with 
horse  manure,  but  it  froze  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  Winter.  What  can  I 
pack  around  this  to  make  a  permanent 
job  of  same,  and  to  keep  it  from  any 
chance  of  freezing?  Will  sawdust  work 
well,  cinders  or  coal  ashes?  w.  R.  g. 

Richmond,  Mass. 

Until  the  Winter  climate  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  undergoes  a  radical  change  you 
will  probably  find  it  impossible  to  pack 
a  %-inch  water  pipe,  two  feet  beneath 
the  surface,  so  that  it  will  not  be  in 
danger  of  freezing.  An  air  space  about 
this  pipe  will  protect  it  as  much  as  any¬ 
thing  can,  and  to  secure  this,  it  may  be 
boxed  with  chestnut  boards  or  enclosed 
within  other  rot  resisting  material.  Two 
or  more  wooden  casings,  with  an  air 
space  between  each,  are  often  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  a  small  water  pipe  like  yours 
is  sometimes  run  through  a  large  tile 
pipe  which  furnishes  an  air  chamber 
about  it.  I  know  of  no  other  practicable 
methods  of  protecting  a  small  water  pipe 
in  an  exposed  situation.  m.  b.  d. 


Strawberries  and  Fishworms. 

W  ill  you  give  me  some  information 
about  strawberries  and  fishworms?  I  have 
a  small  bed  of  strawberries  and  they  don’t 
do  very  well.  The  ground  is  alive  with 
fishworms.  Do  they  do  harm  and  how 
can  I  got  rid  of  them?  ai.  n. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

We  should  let  the  fishworms  alone. 
They  do  not  injure  large  crops,  and  are 
a  benefit  to  the  soil.  Lime  usually  drives 
them  away,  but  that  would  injure  the 
strawberries.  Most  likely  white  grub's 
are  hurting  the  plants. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers'  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes:  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 

Beaver  Falls.  Pa. 


3202 


November  8, 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Two  hundred  and 
twenty-three  miners  were  entombed  Oct. 
22  by  an  explosion  at  Dawson,  N.  M., 
beneath  tons  of  fallen  earth,  timber,  coal 
and  rocks  in  the  cuts  and  rooms  of  Stag 
Canon  Mine  No.  2.  of  the  Stag  Canon 
Fuel  Company.  Thirty-eight  dead  and 
22  rescued  alive  made  up  the  total  of  the 
day’s  work  of  recovery.  On  October  27, 
132  victims  were  buried.  The  mine  was 
supposed  to  have  been  a  model  one,  and 
that  such  a  disaster  could  befall  the  men 
within  it  had  been  considered  impossible. 
Only  two  days  before  the  explosion  State 
Mine  Inspector  Biddow  had  examined 
the  property  and  pronounced  it  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

In  a  half  million  dollar  fire  in  the  four- 
story  building  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber 
Company,  in  the  centre  of  the  business 
district,  of  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  Oct.  26, 
seven  firemen  were  killed  under  falling 
walls.  An  explosion  completely  wrecked 
the  building  and  smashed  glass  in  sur¬ 
rounding  buildings  within  a  radius  of  two 
blocks.  Flying  wreckage  injured  a  score 
more,  while  many  were  badly  cut  by  the 
cyclone  of  glass  which  swept  through  the 
alley  immediately  following  the  explosion. 

A  white  woman  and  her  baby  and  seven 
negroes  lost  their  lives,  and  38  persons 
were  injured  by  a  tornado  which  swept 
over  Southern  Louisiana  at  dawn  Oct. 
23.  Cane  crops  were  razed,  dwellings 
and  fences  demolished,  and  other  damage 
was  done  on  plantations. 

A  fire  which  spread  so  rapidly  that 
flames  were  shooting  through  the  roof  be¬ 
fore  the  first  alarm  was  sent  in  trapped 
three  women,  a  man  and  two  boys  and 
burned  them  to  death  in  the  six  story 
building  at  210  Canal  street,  New  York, 
Oct.  24.  The  explosion  of  the  japanning 
vat  in  the  Royal  Machine  loft  threw  the 
blazing  liquid — composed  of  asphaltum, 
linseed  oil  and  varnish — over  the  clothes 
of  the  ten  or  twelve  men  working  there 
and  they  came  down  the  fire  escapes  with 
their  garments  burning  like  living  torches. 
The  buildings  were  visited  on  January  9, 
1912,  by  a  fire,  which  did  §150,000  dam¬ 
age.  The  damage  by  the  latest  fire  was 
estimated  at  $200,000.  Several  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  fire  laws  were  charged  against 
the  building,  which  was  an  old  brick 
structure. 

Manon  Fitch,  Kirksville,  Mo.,  drew 
number  one  in  the  lottery  Oct.  28  for 
Government  lands  in  the  North  Platte 
forest  reserve  and  Niobrara  military  re¬ 
servation.  A  thousand  half-frozen  per¬ 
sons  were  at  the  doors  of  the  opera  house 
at  North  Platte,  Neb.,  waiting  for  Judge 
Witten  to  open  the  structure  for  the 
drawing.  Drawing  for  appraised  and 
unappraised  lands  was  combined,  the 
fortunate  persons  being  permitted  to  file 
on  appraised  or  unappraised  land  in  the 
order  of  their  names  being  drawn.  Fil¬ 
ing  on  Niobrara  land  will  begin  on  April 
1,  1914,  and  on  the  forest  reserve  Novem¬ 
ber  17,  1913.  The  appraised  lands  are 
all  in  the  Niobrara  reservation. 

Military  law  was  established  Oct.  28  in 
the  Southern  Colorado  coal  fields,  where 
serious  labor  riots  accompany  a  min¬ 
ing  strike.  Greek  veterans  of  the  Bal¬ 
kan  war  are  among  the  strikers.  The 
scene  of  the  disturbances  is  in  the  two 
counties  of  which  Walsenburg  and  Trini¬ 
dad  are  the  county  seats.  The  mines  are 
reached  by  branches  from  the  Colorado 
and  Southern  Railroad  and  from  the  Den¬ 
ver  and  Rio  Grande,  which  parallels  it 
a  few  miles  eastward.  The  station  of 
Baines,  where  a  bridge  was  reported 
dynamited  is  the  junction  point  of  one 
of  these  branches,  and  the  destruction  of 
this  bridge  would  interrupt  travel  on  that 
branch  line. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Boys’  “pig 
clubs”  are  being  organized  in  the  South 
by  agents  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  increase  the  supply  of  pork  and 
encourage  the  breeding  of  good  hogs,  with 
a  view  to  striking  another  blow  at  the 
high  cost  of  living.  “In  organizing  the 
Boys’  Pig  Club,”  says  Secretary  Hous¬ 
ton,  “it  is  the  purpose  of  the  department 
to  establish  clubs  in  every  Southern 
State.  The  Animal  Husbandry  Division 
is  cooperating  with  the  Farmers’  Co¬ 
operative  Demonstration  Office  in  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  has  al¬ 
ready  established  clubs  in  Alabama  and 
Louisiana,  and  the  movement  is  under 
way  in  Georgia. 

Denial  is  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  widespread  reports 
that  the  department  has  abandoned,  or 
Will  abandon,  the  bacteriological  examin¬ 
ation  of  milk  shipped  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  as  a  means  of  determining  its 
cleanliness  and  fitness  for  human  con¬ 
sumption.  In  a  statement  issued  Oct. 
25  Secretary  Houston  says:  “The  only 
change  in  policy  in  the  department  in  re¬ 
gard  to  bacteriological  examinations  has 
been  to  discontinue  basing  prosecutions 
upon  the  bacteriological  examination  of 
a  single  sample.  It  now  collects  a  num¬ 
ber  of  samples  at  different  times  and  ex¬ 
amines  them  baeteriologically. 

Students  at  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Forestry  will  set  out  10,000  Euro¬ 
pean  larch  and  5,000  Norway  spruce  this 
Fall.  It  is  planned  to  reforest  about  50 
acres  on  the  hillsides  eventually. 

James  L.  Cowles,  representing  the 
Postal  Progress  League,  recently  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  and  Postmaster  General  Burle¬ 
son  a  protest  against  the  inclusion  of 
third-class  matter  in  the  parcel  post  ser¬ 
vice.  If  this  is  done  it  will  increase  the 
existing  flat  rate  on  printed  books,  pam¬ 
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phlets,  catalogues  and  similar  printed 
matter,  when  mailed  in  parcels  up  to  four 
ounces  weight,  fully  100  per  cent. 

Active  preparations  by  Argentina  to 
take  immediate  advantage  of  the  free 
beef  clause  of  the  new  tariff  law  and  send 
to  the  United  States  large  shipments  of 
beef,  were  reported  Oct.  17  by  Dr.  A;.  D. 
Melvin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  who  has  just  returned  from 
South  America.  Melvin  made  the  trip 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
study  meat  packing  and  inspecting  condi¬ 
tions  in  Argentina,  Uruguay  and  Brazil. 
He  was  not  ready  to  say  whether  Argen¬ 
tine  beef  could  compete  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  product  and  bring  prices  which  would 
make  it  profitable  for  the  Argentine 
shippers  to  send  it  here  instead  of  to 
Europe.  He  said  it  was  a  significant 
fact,  however,  a  big  steamshio  line  opi¬ 
ating  between  the  United  States  and  the 
East  coast  of  South  America  had  in¬ 
stalled  large  refrigerating  spaces  for 
beef.  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  Dr.  Mel¬ 
vin  said,  have  good  meat  inspection  laws. 
He  is  preparing  a  report  for  Secretary 
Houston  covering  his  investigations  which 
will  embrace  any  recommendations  he 
has  to  make  as  to  dealing  with  meat  from 
South  America.  Figures  issued  by  the 
bureau  of  domestic  and  foreign  commerce 
show  whereas  the  United  States  exoorted 
beef  and  beef  cattle  worth  $44,000,000 
in  the  first  eight  months  of  1904,  in  the 
corresponding  period  this  year  beef  and 
beef  cattle  only  worth  $1,000,000  have 
been  shipped  abroad. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Third  Indiana  Apple  Show,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  November  5-11. 

United  States  Good  Roads  Association, 
convention  and  exposition,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Nov.  10-15. 

Annual  convention,  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations,  Washington,  D.  C., 
November  12-14. 

New  England  Fruit  Show-,  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall,  Boston,  November  12-16. 

National  Grange,  Manchester,  N.  H., 
November  13. 

Fruit  Week,  Washington,  D.  C-,  No¬ 
vember  17-22 ;  union  meeting  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Bornological  Society,  Society  for 
Horticultural  Science,  Eastern  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  and  Northern  Nut 
Growers’  Association. 

Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Maryland  Crop  Improvement  Association, 
Maryland  Dairymen’s  Association,  Mary¬ 
land  Beekeepers’  Association  and  Farm¬ 
ers’  League,  Baltimore,  November,  17-22. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  Poultry  Show,  No¬ 
vember  14-22. 

Maine  State  Pomological  Society, 
Lewiston,  Me.,  November  18-20. 

Society  for  Horticultural  Science,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Novem¬ 
ber  20-21. 

Dover,  N.  J.,  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet- 
Stoek  Association,  annual  show,  Dover, 
N.  J.,  November  24-29. 

International  Live  Stock  Show-,  Chi¬ 
cago,  November  29-Deeembcr  6. 

Fourth  annual  poultry  show-,  Hammon- 
ton  Poultry  Raisers’  Association,  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J.,  December  2-4. 

The  Capital  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  show  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  December  2-6. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Columbus,  O.,  December  4-5. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  December  8-10. 

New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Syracuse,  December  9-12. 

St.  Mary’s  Poultry  Club,  first  annual 
show,  St.  Mary’s  Pa.,  December  18-19. 

Poultry  Show-,  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  New  York,  December  26-31. 

New  Jersey  Farmers’  week,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick 
December  26-31. 

New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Convention  Hall,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  January  7-8-9,  1914. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  an¬ 
nual  Winter  meeting,  Easton,  Md.,  Jan¬ 
uary,  13-15,  1914. 

Annual  Corn  Show7,  Pennsylvania  Live 
Stock  Breeders’  Association,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dairy  Union,  Pennsylvania  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Association,  York,  Pa.,  third 
week  in  January. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January  2S-29- 
30.  1914. 

Farmers’  Week,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  February  2-6,  1914. 

^  Sixth  National  Corn  Exposition,  State 
Fair  Grounds,  Dallas,  Texas,  February 
10-24,  1914. 


Cornell  Fruit  Exhibit. — The  annual 
exhibition  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  November 
6-7-8,  will  have  apples,  pears,  and  some 
other  fruits  from  all  the  fruit  growing 
sections  of  this  country.  Students  in  the 
pomological  department  will  set  up  and 
judge  the  fruits.  This  is  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  note  the  difference  in  varieties 
grown  under  varying  soil  and  climate 
conditions. 


A  boston  man  has  a  son  who  has  just 
entered  school.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
enjoying  it,  but  one  morning  this  last 
week  he  w7alked  into  the  dining-room 
where  his  father  was  having  breakfast 
and  remarked :  “I’m  tired  of  going  to 
school,  pa.  I  think  I’ll  stop.”  “Why?” 
asked  the  father;  “what  is  your  objection 
to  going  to  school?”  “Oh,”  answered  the 
boy,  “it  breaks  up  the  day  so.”— Boston 
Record. 


-■re. 


FUN  AND  MONEY 

_  j  in  Trapping  with 

Victor  traps 

To  Boys  or  “Grown-Ups”: — Write  for 
free  booklet  on  trapping,  showing  how 
you  can  make  money  before  and  after 
school  or  between  “chore”  times. 

Address  ONEIDA  COMMUNITY,  Ltd.,  Oneida.  N.Y. 

NO.  20  KENWOOD  AVE. 
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CHICAGO 

k-J  FOR  FURS  1  1 

NEW  YORK 

• 

Write  foe  our  JPrico  Z,is£ 

H .  A .  SCHOENEN 

- 

Ship JJs  Your  Raw  Furs  By  Express 


We  guarantee  to  hold  all  shipments  entirely  separate,  and  in  ease  na,T  valua¬ 
tions  are  not  satisfactory  we  will  return  your  goods  at  once,  and  pay  all 
express  charge*  both  ways. 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO. 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 

Referencei:  Dun  or  Bradstrcet  Commercial  Agencies— Any  Bank 


New  York 
Exporters 
Handle 
More 


FURS 


than  all  the  rest  of  the  U.  S.  We  are 
one  of  them  and  want  your  furs.  Send 
for  price  list  and  ship  to 

M.  F.  Ffaelzer  &  Co. 

119  W.  29th  St.  (Desk  22), 

New  York  City. 


RUBBER  BOOTS 

Ad  extra  strong  and  serviceable  Rubber  Boot — iho  only 
durable  ami  waterproof  boot  on  the 
market  that  «eUt»  for  our  special  low 
price  of  $2.95  postpaid  to  your 
home.  Mude  of  good  quality  gum 
rubber  which  lias  been  reinforced  in 
mauy  parts  so 

Send  $2.95 

We  Deliver  Post¬ 
paid  to  Your  Home 


that  they  will 
render  unusu¬ 
ally  long  ser¬ 
vice  for  a  low 
price  l*o ot.  For 
those  desiring  an  Inexpensive  boot, 
this  boot  cannot  bo  equalled  any- 
wliere  at  the  price,  $2.96  per  pair. 
Made  in  all  sizes. 

^Send  For  Our  Now  Big  100 
Pago  Catalog.  You  used  it. 

Our  Guarantee ’•  ^ 

-  perfect  satisfaction. 

Our  euoriiious  business  hits  been 
built  up  by  selling  only  the  best 
merchandise  at  prices  that  will 
save  you  money. 

A.  WEINBERGER  A  CO. 
112*113  South  St. 
New  York  City 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  lur  on. 
Wo  tan  and  finish  thorn  right;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  ami  women), 
robes,  rues  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
lllustratod  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  ill 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  Uavo,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  tako  oft  and  care  for 
hides:  how  and  when  wo  pay  tho  froiqhl 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  homo 
hid.,  and  calf  skin.;  about  the  fur 
goods  ami  game  trophies  wo  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  V. 


GET  READY  FOR  THE 

Raw  Fur  Season 

Mail  us  a  postal  with  your  name  and 
address  NOW  and  we  will  keep  vou 

posted  on  the  RAW  FUR  MARKET. 

A.  Suskind  &  Co.,  159  W.  24th  St.,  New  York  City 


WE  BUY  RAW  FURS 

and  being  located  in  New  York  since  1861  can 
pay  best  prices;  no  commissions  nor  other 
charges.  Write  for  free  price  list. 

BRIEFNER  &  SONS 

135-137  WEST  29th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


FUR  SHIPPERS 

Write  today  for  our  price  list 

We  pay  high  prices,  and  make  prompt  returns, 
Also  pay  all  express  charges. 

J.  G.  REICHARD  &  BRO.,  Inc. 
BOWERS,  (Berks  Co.,)  PA. 


RAW  FURS  WANTFD 

I  PAY  THE  HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES  for  all  kinds  of  raw 
fuTs,  and  GUARANTEE  YOU  a  square  deal.  Try  me  and 
sec.  J.  C.  MANNING,  Northampton,  Mass. 


SKUNK 


r—  Skunk,  Mink,  Oppossum 
and  all  other  kinds  of  raw 
furs  wanted.  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  extreme  prices.  Send  a  postal  for  my 
price  list.  No  fake  quotations:  1  always  pay  what  I 
quote.  Thirty-one  years  in  tho  business.  Personal 
grading.  LEMUEL  BLACK,  Lock  Box  338,  Hiulitstown,  N.  J. 


SKUNK 


WE  PAY  TOP  PRICKS  FOR  SKUNK, 
MINK,  MUSKRAT.  AND  ALL  RAW  FURS. 
Price  list  free.  M.  J.  .Jewett  <fc 
Sons,  Kedwood,  N.Y.  Dept.  ZS. 


Handy 

Binder 


JUST  the  thing  for 
preserving  files  of 
Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Durable  and  cheap.  Sent 
postpaid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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GUINEA  PIGS. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


I  have  heard  that  the  long-haired 
guinea  pigs  .are  very  delicate  and  hard  to 
raise.  Is  this  so?  What  is  the  best  way 
to  handle  them?  M.  B. 

It  is  not  true  that  long-haired  guinea 
pigs  are  delicate.  If  anything  they  are 
hardier  than  short-haired.  All  guinea 
pigs  must  have  a  clean  dry  place,  and  of 
course  if  kept  in  a  foul,  damp  place  the 
long  hair  would  become  worse  soiled,  but 
no  kind  of  guinea  pig  can  stand  such 
place  long.  It  is  not  at  all  true  that 
they  are  crossed  with  rabbits.  They  are 
a  different  kind  of  animal  and  could  not 
be  crossed  with  rabbit.  All  guinea  pigs 
have  to  have  fine  hay  and  beets,  mangels, 
carrots,  etc.,  in  Winter,  and  do  well 
on  plenty  of  grass  and  clover,  with  noth¬ 
ing  else  in  Summer,  though  a  little  oats 
or  wheat  is  strengthening  to  breeding 
stock  any  time  of  year.  It  is  only  a  side 
dish,  they  cannot  live  on  grain  alone,  nor 
even  mostly.  Most  anything  they  like 
is  good  for  them.  They  will  not  eat 
much  potato  or  turnip  if  they  have  any¬ 
thing  else,  and  these  vegetables  will  make 
them  sick  if  starved  to  eating  them.  The 
chief  consideration  of  guinea  pigs  is  to 
have  enough  to  eat.  They  have  to  eat 
almost  all  the  time,  day  and  night,  and 
consume  about  three  times  as  much  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  size  as  a  cow  eats.  Sec¬ 
ond-crop  hay,  rowen,  is  the  best  for 
them.  Otherwise  early  cut  hay,  the  finest 
to  be  had.  Rabbits  do  better  on  coarse 
food,  but  guinea  pigs  better  on  fine.  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  will  kill  them.  It  is  entirely 
unnecessary  to  water  guinea  pigs  if  they 
have  all  the  vegetables  they  need. 

Massachusetts.  a.  e.  c.  latiirop. 


THE  TURKEY  QUESTION. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  much  said 
about  crossing  wild  turkeys  on  our  com¬ 
mon  stock  to  give  a  hardier  class  of  birds. 
Did  this  amount  to  anything? 

The  great  trouble  is  the  disease  com¬ 
monly  called  blackhead.  It  is  caused  by 
a  micro-organism  which  is  present  all 
through  the  East  and  Middle  West,  and 
is  making  inroads  into  the  Southwest. 
Turkeys  cannot  be  raised  without  being 
infected.  Most  of  our  common  wild  birds 
are  infected,  but  their  white  blood  cor¬ 
puscles  or  in  fact  their  constitutions  are 
strong  enough  to  keep  it  under  control. 
These  facts  have  been  proved  by  the 
-i-ode  Island  station.  It  is  now  work- 
ng  on  the  theory  that  this  organism  must 
be  killed  or  weakened  after  it  gets  into 
the  ycting  birds  (after  a  turkey  becomes 
six  or  eight  3aonth£.  old  it  is  past  danger), 
and  that  the  vigor  and  constitutional 
health  of  the  birds  must  be  strengthened. 
To  do  this  out-crossing  is  practiced,  and 
wild  turkey  blood  is  excellent,  but  this 
alone  is  useless.  The  station  is  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  out  an  exact  statement, 
but  after  conversation  with  Dr.  Hadley, 

I  am  sure  that  he  thinks  he  is  on  the 
right  track,  and  I  think  so  also.  It 
seems  it  all  simmers  right  down  to  the 
method  our  grandmothers  tried  and  were 
successful  with,  in  a  word,  sour  milk.  It 
seems  the  lactic  acid  weakens  and  kills 
the  “bug.”  The  Station  has  had  con¬ 
siderable  success  during  the  past  two  sea¬ 
sons  by  feeding  thick  sour  milk  several 
times  a  day  from  the  time  the  turkeys 
are  a  day  old  up  to  three  or  four  months 
old.  Other  food  is  given  very  sparingly. 
-Most  turkeys  are  fed  to  death.  Full  in¬ 
testines  are  just  a  picnic  for  the  parasitic 
organism.  They  are  using  the  imported 
lactic  acid  bacteria  to  increase  the  acid¬ 
ity  in  the  sour  milk.  They  are  also  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  a  drug  in  addition  to 
sour  milk,  the  problem  of  course  being 
to  kill  the  germ  and  keep  it  killed  with¬ 
out  killing  the  bird.  A.  L.  CLARK. 


Poisoning  Hawks  Through  Chickens. 

I  note  on  page  1120  some  one  is  trou¬ 
bled  with  hawks  taking  chickens.  I  have 
no  trouble  that  way  myself,  but  have 
soon  a  preventive  tried  which,  while  it 
lakes  a  few  chickens  to  do  the  work,  still 
is  effective.  A  good  many  country  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  troubled  with  hawks,  either 
boil  mix  vomica  buttons  and  make  a 
mash,  using  the  water,  or  file  the  but¬ 
tons  to  a  powder  and  mix  it  in  the  mash, 
or  buy  the  powdered  drug  and  mix  it  in 
the  mash.  A  chicken  can  staud  a  whole 
lot  of  it  and  not  get  hurt,  in  fact  it  is 
a  good  tonic  for  them ;  in  the  course  of 
a  week  or  10  days,  a  chicken  fed  this 
mash  once  a  day  will  be  saturated  with 
ibe  poison.  Along  come  Brer  Rat  or 
IMr.  Hawk  and  takes  the  chicken,  and  has 


a  very  delightful  meal.  It  is  well  he  en¬ 
joys  it.  for  it  is  his  last.  If  the  hawk 
takes  it  to  its  nest,  it  will  kill  his  brood. 
The  same  thing  has  been  used  with  hogs, 
or  dosing  them  strychnine  for  a  time, 
where  darkies  are  stealing  them.  If  it 
doesn’t  kill  the  thief  it  makes  him  sick. 
I  know  of  a  doctor  who  tried  this  and 
then  charged  the  darkies  $2.50  a  head 
to  cure  them.  One  thing  to  be  cautioned 
about,  in  employing  this  remedy ;  do  not 
use  the  eggs  for  eating,  nor  try  to  eat 
the  fowls,  until  it  has  been  10  days  to 
two  weeks  since  the  treatment  was 
stopped.  A  hawk  will  ‘  steal  a  chicken 
take  it  to  a  high,  dead  pine  tree  and  make 
a  meal,  and  sit  there.  He  is  sick  and 
getting  sicker,  when  finally,  he  just  turns 
loose  and  drops  to  the  ground.  It  may 
take  an  hour,  or  it  may  take  six  to  kill 
him,  depending  on  the  amount  of  poison 
he  has  in  his  system  I  think.  It  does 
not  prevent  eggs  from  hatching,  but 
makes  them  unfit  for  food.  This  may 
sound  like  a  pipe  dream,  and  a  fake,  but 
it  is  not;  it  is  straight  goods,  m.  a.  p. 

Alabama. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  the  same  mail  which 
brought  this  came  three  others  telling 
about  feeding  poison  to  the  chicks.  •  This 
advice  usually  comes  from  the  South,  and 
the  plan  seems  really  to  be  a  popular  one 
in  the  Gulf  States.  We  have  referred 
the  matter  to  some  of  the  best  poultry 
“authorities,”  but  they  either  never  heard 
of  it  or  had  not  given  it  a  trial.  We 
should  hesitate  to  risk  feeding  the  poison 
— the  following  plan  looks  safer. 

The  Poison  on  the  Chicken. 

On  page  1120  Mrs.  A.  II.  P.,  Chelms¬ 
ford,  Mass.,  asks  about  hawks.  If  she 
will  take  a  drop  of  honey  and  about  one 
grain  or  two  of  powdered  strychnine  and 
rub  it  in  the  down  on  the  back  of  the 
neck  of  a  day-old  chicken,  and  fix  up  his 
brothers  and  sisters  the  same  way,  and 
put  the  old  hen  in  a  coop  far  from  the 
house  on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  she  'will 
find  that  as  the  chickens  disappear  her 
trouble  will  cease.  After  they  get  two 
or  three  weeks  old  she  should  take  a  pair 
of  scissors  and  cut  the  poisou  off  before 
it  sheds  off  and  some  other  chicken  eats 
it.  She  should  then  remove  the  hen  and 
put  another  that  has  just  hatched  in  its 
place,  as  real  young  chickens  are  worth 
less  and  more  attractive  to  vermin  than 
older  ones  and  they  eat  them  whole  and 
get  the  poison  every  time.  I  raised  a 
large  number  of  chickens  in  a  wild 
wooded  country,  and  the  vermin  all  but 
put  me  out  of  business  till  I  hit  on  this. 

I  never  saw  this  in  print,  but  it  will  get 
to  the  center  of  the  trouble;  100  chickens 
a  week  old  are  not  worth  as  much  as  it 
would  cost  to  wire  one  coop  well.  If  she 
will  shut  her  chickens  in  nights  and  leave 
a  dead  day-old  chick  fixed  with  poison 
near  the  coop  and  pick  it  up  in  the  day, 
early  comers  will  be  accommodated  before 
opening,  and  her  live  chicks  will  go 
further.  If  you  have  any  number  of 
chickens  her  feed  bill  will  be  enough  less 
and  her  chickens  be  enough  larger  to 
pay  for  more  than  300  chicks  a  week  old. 
We  had  a  hen  or  two  come  every  week 
till  late  in  the  Fall  and  found  that  the 
vermin  would  not  touch  large  chickens 
if  they  could  get  small  ones.  "  It  is  good 
for  crows,  rats,  ?ats,  dogs,  foxes,  wea¬ 
sels,  snakes  and  everything  but  a  human 
chicken  thief.  c.  E.  B. 

New  York. 

Ferrets  a9  Rat  Catchers. 

I  see  ,T.  F.,  Pennsylvania,  wants  to 
know  how  to  get  rid  of  rats  by  using 
ferrets.  If  he  gets  a  good  ferret  or  a 
pair  he  will  sure  kill  a  good  many  rats, 
and  those  he  does  not  kill  are  not  likely 
to  return  for  awhile.  All  ferrets  are  not 
good  ratters;  some  will  eat  and  sleep. 
This  is  sometimes  the  owner’s  fault ;  he 
buys  a  ferret  or  two  and  expects  to  turn 
them  right  out  to  hunt.  Young  stock 
must  be  broken  in ;  the  best  way  to  do 
this  is  to  catch  some  mici  or  young  rats. 

It  will  be  safe  to  let  ferrets  loose  on  rats 
after  they  learn  their  grip.  While  fer¬ 
rets  will  kill  and  drive  rats  they  will 
also  kill  chickens  and  other  pet  stock,  so 
when  you  are  not  using  them  to  hunt 
you  will  have  to  keep  them  shut  up. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  ferrets,  the  brown 
and  white.  Both  kinds  are  good,  but 
I  prefer  the  white  for  the  reason  you 
may  sometimes  mistake  the  brown  for  a 
rat  and  kill  it.  As  to  feeding  and  hand¬ 
ling  ferrets  would  say  this  is  no  trouble; 
feed  one  a  day  a  little  wheat  bread 
soaked  in  milk,  a  little  meat  once  or 
twice  a  week.  Bo  sure  meat  is  not 
tainted  or  salt.  Never  feed  anything 
tainted  or  salty  and  be  sure  there  is  no 
poison  lying  around,  as  the  animals  are 
likely  to  got  it  and  die.  If  you  never 
handled  ferrets  before  it  is  best  to  put 
on  ji  glove,  a  buckskin  is  best,  but  after 
awhile  this  is  not  necessary.  If  I  were 
buying  but  one  ferret  I  would  buy  a 
female, as  I  have  ftsund  them  better  hunt¬ 
ers  as  a  rule.  j.  a.  s. 
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The  Watch 
You’ve  Promised  Yourself 

When  you  were  a  boy,  how  you  longed  for  a  real  watch! 

How  you  envied  and  admired  th^t  watch  your  school¬ 
mate  proudly  displayed  on  his  birthday.  And  how  you 
vowed  then  that  some  day  you  would  have  one  that 
would  far  outshine  his — a  fine  watch  in  a  gold  case, 
and  a  watch  that  would  keep  absohitely  accurate  time! 


^goirth  Rend 

■  W  WatcH 
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Now  you  are  in  a  position  to 
realize  that  boyhood  longing. 
Now  you  can  secure  the  watch 
you've  promised  yourself! 

And  what  watch  you  know  will 
compare  with  the  wonderful 
South  Bend — the  watch  so  accu¬ 
rately  balanced,  so  delicately  ad¬ 
justed.  so  perfectly  tempered 
that  it  will  run  with  barely 
a  second’s  variation  for 
twenty-four  long  hours  frozen  in 
solid  ice? 

Are  you  going  to  be  satisfied 
with  any  watch  that  won't  stand 
such  a  test?  Are  you  going  to 
buy  a  watch  that  you  can’t  show 
to  your  friends  with  the  feeling 
that  it’s  the  best  watch  made? 

You  can  see  South  Bend 
Watches  at  your  jeweler’s  in 

THE  SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  CO 


town.  He’ll  explain  to  you  why 
the  South  Bend  Watch  will  stand 
such  extreme  tests  as  being 
frozen  in  ice  or  baked  in  an  oven, 
why  it  is  inspected  411  times  in 
the  making.  Ask  him  especially 
to  show  you  the  “double-roller” 
South  Bend — a  master-achieve¬ 
ment  in  fine  watch-making. 

South  Bend  Watches  sell  from 
$15  to  $100.  You  can  get  either 
thin  or  regular  models,  plain  or 
engraved  case.  But  back  of 
every  one  is  the  supreme  South 
Bend  quality  that  has  made  the 
South  Bend  “Cake-of-Ice”  trade¬ 
mark  the  best  -  known  watch 
trademark  in  America. 

Write  for  our  booklet  “How  and 
Where  to  Select  a  Good  Watch.”  It 
contains  facts  you  ought  to  know. 
We  send  it  FREE.  (196) 

i  ii  Rowley  St.,  South  Bend,Iud. 
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IMPORTANT 

to  Roofing  Buyers 

V\/ O  ham  ..1.  _  A  _  i  *  > 


We  here  announce  the  greatest  sale  of  every 
kind  of  Rooting  we  or  any  one  ever  presented. 

This  lot  consists  of  all  kinds  of  metal  roofings, 
siding  and  ceiling  in  V.  crimped,  standing  seam 
and  ornamental  ceiling,  both  painted  and  gal¬ 
vanized  covering,  besides  very  large  quantities 
of  Ready  Asphalt  Roofings,  such  as  Rawhide, 
Ajax,  Rubber  Surfaced,  Flint,  Pebble  or  Marble 
coated— in  short,  practically  every  known  kind. 
Every  foot— every  piece,  of  this  roofing,  either 
steel,  or  the  kind  known  as  Ready  Roofing,  is 
brand  new,  just  as  it  comes  from  manufacturers. 
Not  a  piece  of  it  has  ever  been  used— it’s  all 
new,  fresh,  perfect  stock.  Just  name  your 
brand  and  we  will  quote  you  Freight  Prepaid 
*  nee*  that  will  prove, the  big  savings  you  make. 

How  These  Prices  Are  Possible 

Don’t  think  that  just  because  our  roofing 
prices  are  so  far  below  any  you  ever  heard  of 
that  there’s  something  the  matter  with  the  roof¬ 
ing.  Don  t  let  any  dealer  tell  you  that  his  roofing 
is  better  grade  or  will  wear  longer  or  look 
better  it  won’t!  Just  Compare  our  Samples 
with  any  other  roofing  offered  you.  Then  try  to 
beat  our  prices  you  can’t.  \Ve  challenge  any 


dealer  or  any  manufacturer  in  the  United  States 
to  quote  you  prices  on  roofing,  quality  for  qual¬ 
ity,  that  can  equal  ours. 

Twenty  years  ago  as  the  Chicago  House 
Wrecking  Co.,  we  started  this  business  of  buy¬ 
ing  up  Bankrupt.  Receivers’  and  Sheriffs’  Sales.  The 
V‘?a  'va3  so  successful  that  we  soon  became  known  as  the 
H  arid  s  Greatest  Price  Wreckers.  We’ve  been  smash¬ 
ing  prices  ever  since.  Thi3  roofing  itself,  is  part  of  re- 
cent  enormous  purchases  Bnapped  up  by  us  for  sDot 
cash  at  a  cost  that  enables  us  to  pass  it  along  to  you  at 

fk‘;f.thrV.a2;VK  y'!ow  Pfice3-  Supply  your  needs  now  even 
though  you  lay  it  aside  for  future  use— the  big  saving 
will  warrant  anticipating  your  roofing  needs  for  all  time. 

Capital  Increased  To  $10,000,000 

et„JuL3„va3*ca5ital  as?ure3  our  being  able  to  buy  any  big 
stock  bargains  for  spot  cash  at  smashed  prices— no  mat- 
‘^bowUg  the stock.  You  reap  the  beneflfbv  bu“ng 
from  us  at  b‘g  savings  which  our  tremendous  purchases 
enable  us  to  offer  you.  The  Chicago  House  Wrecking 
Company  now  owned  by  Harris  Bros.  Co.,  13  known  ail 
•over  the  world  for  square,  honest  dealings.  We  abso- 

netedytnghara/’t*ee  £ver/i.representation  we  make.  No 
need  to  hesitate  about  buying  from  us— we  positively 
guarantee  complete  satisfaction.  Our  enormous  stock 

nnetUdYoneryt^nS/OU  need  f°rJhe  “  bust 

.You  n  buy  from  us  at  big  savings  for  present 
and  future  because  our  wonderful  business  position  en¬ 
ables  us  to  quote  you  ^ 


BANKRUPT 


Prices  Lower  Than  Ever  Before 
Corrugated  Steel  |  1/  ^  n 
Roofing,  Per  Sq.  Ft.  ^  /Ar  ^ 

We  are  pricing  brand  new,  perfect  corrugated  steel 
roofing  as  low  as  l.V  cents  per  square  foot— a  price  here¬ 
tofore  unknown.  Be  sure  to  write  for  free  samples. 


sSa.e«.  2W  □ 

•daily  coated,  made  of  specially  pre- 
ictically  rust  proof  and 
3.  Besides  corrugated, 
earn  and  Brick  Siding, 
a  foot— an  unheard  of 
samples. 

62 

We  will  furnish  the  very  highest  quality  of  Ready 
Roofing—  of  every  kind  and  description  on  the  market  at 
prices  unequaled  anywhere.  Let  us  quote  you  complete 
prices.  Price  includes  necessary  cement  anil  caps  to  lay. 


Galvanized 

Roofing,  Per  _ 

Highest  grade,  specially  coated,  made  of  specially  pre¬ 
pared  steel  of  superior  quality.  Practically  rust  proof  and 
will  lasta  life  time.  Full  size  sheets.  Besides  corrugated 
comes  in  “V’’  Crimped,  Standing  Seam  and  Brick  Siding. 
Priced  as  low  as  2\  cents  per  square  foot— an  unheard  of 
price  for  this  grade.  Send  for  free  samples 

'Rubber  Surfaced 
Roofing,  108  Sq.  Ft. 


His*o?y  Of  This  Business 

„  have  you  been  able  to  participate  in  such 

a  sensational  price-smashing  roofing  sale  as  this — the 
opportunity  of  your  life-time  to  buy  any  style  roofing  at 
ameretraAon^  its  real  value.  Lots  include  every 
D  j’1  I  A  I  known  kind  of  Steel, 
I  CiV*  |  Corrugated  Iron,  Ready 

m  ■  t/m  .  .  ,  Roofing  and  Roofing  Ma- 

^  ft  9  Eg  tenal.  No  matter  what  your  require- 
W FI  l_  t  meats,  we  can  supply  them  at  tre- 
...  _  mendoua  saving  to  you — we  have 

P"<j?s  for  this  b'g  Special  Sale.  Order  at  once 
for  future  dehvery.  Take  advantage  of  this  wonderful 
opportunity  and  get  some  of  this  guaranteed  brand  new 
rooting  while  it  lasts.  No  need  to  write  a  letter— for  com¬ 
plete  information ,  samples  and  prices,  just  put  an  x  in 
L.J  .opposite  items  that  interest  you,  tear  out  thisad— 
hi!  in  your  name  and  address  below  and  mail  to  us. 

HARRIS  BROS.  CO.,  Dept*  CA37 
35th  &  Iron  Streets,  CHICAGO 


YOUR  NAME 
ADDRESS.... 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 
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KILLING  GRAIN  INSECTS. 

Every  day  at  this  season  brings  ques¬ 
tions  about  killing  weevils  in  storage 
grain.  We  have  answered  the  question 
repeatedly,  but  the  information  must 
evidently  be  given  again  and  again.  Bi¬ 
sulphide  of  carbon  is  used  to  kill  this 
insect.  When  the  bisulphide  is  exposed 
to  the  air  it  evaporates,  forming  a  gas 
heavier  than  air.  This  gas  is  poisonous, 
and  being  heavy  will,  when  enclosed  in  an 
airtight  package,  containing  grain,  sink 
down  all  through  the  mass.  It  is  a  poison¬ 
ous  gas,  death  to  all  breathing  creatures, 
and  thus  it  kills  the  weevils.  The  way 
to  use  it  is  to  put  the  grain  into  an  air¬ 
tight  barrel  or  bin,  then  pour  a  quantity 
of  bisulphide  either  into  a  deep  dish  or 
upon  a  bunch  of  cotton.  Put  this  on  top 


BOX  FOR  FUMIGATING  GRAIN. 

Fig.  400. 

of  the  grain,  and  then  cover  the  whole 
thing  airtight.  The  gas  is  formed,  and 
there  being  no  way  for  it  to  escape  it 
sinks  down  through  the  grain  and  kills 
the  insects.  Most  people  use  a  tight  bar¬ 
rel  or  a  bin  for  the  purpose.  The  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  on  the  Philippine  Is¬ 
lands  reports  the  use  of  this  treatment  to 
destroy  the  weevils  in  ear  corn.  They 
make  a  tight  box,  like  the  one  shown 
in  the  picture,  Fig.  460.  This  is  made 
of  two  thicknesses  of  dressed  lumber, 
with  tar  paper  in  between.  The  cover 
is  fitted  on  so  as  to  be  airtight.  One 
feature  of  this  box  is  the  plug  at  the 
bottom.  The  corn  is  put  inside  of  this 
box,  the  bisulphide  added,  and  the  cover 
put  on.  After  being  left  several  hours, 
the  plug  is  pulled  out,  and  the  heavier 
.gas  flows  away  at  the  bottom. 


A  BARN  PLAN. 


I  have  been  trying  to  get  a  plan  of  a 
barn  that  will  hold  15  cows.  Will  you 
send  me  one  and  give  advice  as  how  to 
build  it?  V.  W.  H. 

Auburn  Center,  Pa. 

Planning  a  barn  for  another  man  is 
a  great  deal  like  choosing  a  wife  for  him, 
in  that  he  is  not  likely  to  be  fully  satis¬ 
fied  with  all  the  details.  The  accom¬ 
panying  floor  plan  of  a  barn  34x50  feet, 


PRACTICAL  BARN  PLANS.  Fig.  461. 

and  20  feet  high  from  sill  to  plate,  with 
gambrel  roof,  would  suit  the  writer  if 
he  wished  one  to  house  15  cows  and  have 
sufficient  extra  space  for  needed  box  stalls 
and  granary.  This  barn  should  have  a 
door  in  each  end  beneath  the  gable  for 
storing  hay  and  can  easily  be  fitted  with 
carrier  and  track  running  the  full  length 
of  the  loft.  A  nine-foot  passage-way  ex¬ 
tends  through  the  barn  for  convenience 
in  removing  manure;  ample  width  for 
feed  alleys  is  provided,  and  the  stable  may 
be  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  barn  for 
greater  warmth  in  the  Winter.  The 
stable  should  be  tightly  ceiled  overhead, 
and  to  avoid  dust  in  the  stable  the  fodder 


may  be  thrown  down  in  the  space  be¬ 
tween  granary  and  box  stalls.  The  silo 
may  be  placed  on  either  side  of  the  barn 
and  the  stables  in  either  end.  Windows 
enough  to  flood  the  stable  with  light 
should  be  provided,  and  these  should  be 
about  five  feet  from  the  floor,  of  single 
sash  hinged  at  the  bottom  to  swing  in¬ 
ward  a  few  inches  for  ventilation,  the 
side  opening  thus  made  being  closed  by  a 
Y-shaped  “hopper  side.” 

The  following  standard  dimensions  are 
given  to  aid  in  planning  a  stable  inter¬ 
ior  :  Stable  should  be  from  eight  to  nine 
feet  high,  passageway  between  gutters 
from  eight  to  nine  feet  in  width,  gutters 
about  16  inches  wide  and  eight  inches 
deep  in  front,  six  inches  deep  on  side 
toward  driveway,  cow  platforms  from 
four  to  five  feet  in  depth,  according  to 
size  of  cows,  which  should  line  up  with 
their  hind  feet  close  to  gutter,  lateral 
space  for  each  cow  from  three  to  four 
feet,  bunks  18  inches  -wide  at  top,  and 
feed  alleys  about  five  feet  in  width.  Box 
stalls  for  cows  should  be  about  8x10  feet, 
and  about  four  square  feet  of  window 
sash  should  be  provided  for  each  1,000 
pounds  live  weight  of  stock  to  be  shel¬ 
tered.  The  King  system  of  ventilation 
is  the  best  for  a  stable,  and  when  the 
latter  is  well  built,  is  easily  installed. 
Floors  should  be  of  concrete,  with  stand¬ 
ing  platforms  of  wood,  if  desired.  Walls 
may  be  built  of  any  material  desired,  so 
that  they  are  tight.  Double  walls  with 
air  space  between  are  not  needed,  unless 
in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  this 
country.  m.  b  d. 


COMPETITION  IN  CANADIAN  FARM 
PRODUCTS. 

What  have  our  United  States  farmers 
to  fear  from  free-trade  in  farm  products? 
We  wrote  a  number  of  our  Canadian 
readers  asking  if  they  are  able  to  grow 
potatoes,  hay  and  dairy  products  cheaper 
than  such  products  cost  on  this  side  of 
the  line.  Following  are  fair  samples  of 
the  replies : 

In  my  opinion  there  was  a  time,  a  few 
years  ago,  when  Canadians  could  pro¬ 
duce  such  crops  as  potatoes  and  hay,  also 
dairy  products,  cheaper  than  Americans, 
but  at  the  present  time  owing  to  increased 
cost  of  labor  I  doubt  whether  Canadians 
can  place  any  farm  produce  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  prices,  which  would  undersell 
the  American  farmer.  I  do  not  know 
what  wages  American  farmers  have  to 
pay ;  but  will  give  you  a  list  of  wages 
paid  by  farmers,  in  this  vicinity,  in 
hopes  of  helping  you  to  make  a  better 
comparison.  For  men  used  to  farm  work 
with  steady  work  the  year  round,  and  free 
house  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  day.  For  men 
equally  as  good  for  short  terms,  say  one 
to  three  months,  with  board,  $1.25  to 
$1.50  per  day.  For  boys  14  to  16  years 
old  with  board  $16  to  $20  per  month ; 
without  board  $1  to  $1.20  per  day.  For 
haying,  harvesting,  potato  picking,  from 
$1.50  to  $2  per  day  with  board. 

New  Brunswick.  wm.  b.  gilman. 

I  don’t  believe  we  can  produce  hay, 
potatoes  or  dairy  produce  any  cheaper 
than  you  can.  I  don't  believe  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  has  anything  to  fear  from 
competition  with  the  Canadian  farmer. 
Ontario,  I  understand,  does  not  grow  po¬ 
tatoes  enough  for  our  own  use,  and  I 
think  I  saw  the  statement  made  not  long 
ago  that  Canada  does  not  produce  enough 
butter  for  our  own  use.  I  know  we  have 
been  importing  it  these  last  two  years  in 
quite  large  quantities.  As  to  hay  am 
not  very  well  posted  on  that;  I  know 
I  can  very  seldom  buy  for  less  than  $15 
per  ton.  It  is  my  opinion  that  you  will 
pay  just  as  much  for  potatoes,  hay  and 
dairy  produce  as  you  did  before  the  tariff 
bill  passed. 

Ontario.  B.  H.  mcdowell. 

If  there  is  any  advantage  it  is  all  with 
the  New  England  farmers  as  their  mar¬ 
kets  are  more  accessible.  The  cost  of  la¬ 
bor  and  fertilizers  is  practically  the  same 
in  both  countries.  Potatoes  here  yield  an 
average  of  150  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
farmers  generally  estimate  it  costs  40 
cents  per  bushel  in  the  field  to  grow  them. 
They  are  pretty  generally  dropping  out  of 
growing  potatoes  and  giving  all  their  at¬ 
tention  to  apple  growing,  which  return 
satisfactory  profits,  shipping  them  largely 
to  European  markets.  The  American 
farmers  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
Canadian  potato  in  competition.  In  this 
locality  hay  is  practically  all  fed  out  on 
the  farms,  so  does  not  go  into  the  market. 
Dairying  is  done  in  a  small  way  here,  be¬ 
ing  under  a  disadvantage  with  those 
within  easy  shipping  distance  to  large 
cities,  as  is  the  case  with  a  large  part 
of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States.  I 
think  the  farmers  of  the  Eastern  States 
particularly  have  nothing  to  fear  in  com¬ 
petition.  CLINTON  A.  BORDEN. 

Nova  Scotia. 

The  only  reasons  why  Canadians  might 
undersell  in  the  United  States  market 
would  be  if  our  land,  skill,  labor,  cheap¬ 
ness  of  government,  or  selling  organiza¬ 
tion,  enable  us  to  save  on  your  outlay. 
In  the  East  our  soil  is  patchy  and  low 
grade,  and  judging  by  the  stagnation  of 


rural  population  and  the  willingness  to 
sell  farms,  the  land  is  now  held  above  its 
present  agricultural  value.  Our  schools 
are  kept  up  by  the  locality  under  some 
provincial  supervision,  and  are  very  sec¬ 
ond  rate,  due  to  local  parsimony,  so  the 
quality  of  farming  is  also  low.  Together 
with  this  goes  a  readiness  (in  Eastern 
Canada)  to  live  cheaply,  which  permits 
this  poor  farming  to  exist.  Till  recent 
years  logging  shared  the  weight  of  the 
farm  laborer’s  yearly  wage.  Now  the 
timber  is  nearly  gone.  Our  Government 
is  one  of  the  dearest  in  the  world,  beat¬ 
ing  that  of  the  United  States  by  ears 
nine  inches  long.  In  the  Annapolis  Val¬ 
ley  our  fruit  growers  have  joined  hands 
and  the  union  is  going  to  bring  us  new 
vigor.  In  growing  apples  our  chief  ad¬ 
vantages  were  cheap  land,  and  cheap 
labor.  Land  fit  for  trees  is  rising  in 
price,  and  labor  is  being  better  paid  in 
competition  with  the  draw  to  the  West. 
Our  position  on  the  sea  with  ice-free 
ports  is  our  strong  card.  In  view  of  the 
complaints  about  freight  charges  all  over 
the  States  and  Canada,  this  is  a  big 
asset.  As  the  Nova  Scotia  fruit  indus¬ 
try  is  fairly  localized  and  as  buyers  like 
a  market  where  quantity  and  fair  aver¬ 
age  quality  are  obtainable  your  buyers 
may  occasionally  take  Nova  Scotian  fruit. 
Besides,  an  import  freight  rate  is  often 
lower  than  the  rate  from  a  local  point, 
so  your  railroads  will  also  be  on  our  side. 
Potatoes,  except  as  a  by-product  of  or¬ 
charding,  do  not  pay.  I  think  they  spoil 
low-headed  trees.  An  ordinary  Fall  price 
is  35  cents  for  sixty  pounds  at  the  buy¬ 
er’s  warehouse,  in  bags.  The  amount  of 
our  hay  available  for  sale  depends  a  good 
deal  on  the  question  of  profit  in  beef  or 
in  butter  and  cheese,  and  without  fair 
profit  the  hay  quickly  diminishes  in 
amount.  Beef  production  is  at  a  low  ebb 
in  Canada.  Butter  has  declined  from  au 
export  trade  of  34,000,000  pounds  in  1906 
to  a  bare  half  million  pounds  in  1912, 
and  risen  from  an  import  of  250,000 
pounds,  in  1906  to  an  import  of  over  6,- 
500,000  pounds  most  from  New  Zealand. 
The  Government  explains  by  saying  we 
use  more  ice  cream.  We  exported  215,000-, 
000  pounds  of  cheese  in  1906  but  had 
reduced  this  to  163,000,000  by  1912.  I 
don’t  think  the  States  need  to  worry 
about  Canadian  competition. 

Nova  Scotia.  JOHN  BuenANAN. 

I  do  not  see  how  Canadians  can  grow 
cheaper  products  unless  our  land  is  per¬ 
haps  cheaper  and  taxes  lower.  The  bulk 
of  commercial  fertilizers  are  imported 
from  United  States,  and  costing  about 
$34  for  the  high  grade.  AVages  cost  about 
$1.50  per  day.  The  average  farmer  I  do 
not  think  is  making  anything  growing 
potatoes,  unless  raising  them  in  young 
orchards  and  so  cultivating  both  at  once. 
Potatoes  sell  from  about  35  to  55  cents 
per  bushel.  The  general  opinion  is  that 
if  we  can  get  50  cents  in  the  field  it  is 
unwise  to  hold  them  as  a  rule ;  that  is 
for  ordinary  years.  I  do  not  think  we 
get  enough  for  labor  expended  on  them. 
Personally  we  only  grow  about  enough 
for  ourselves  now,  finding  orcharding  and 
nursery  work  more  profitable.  AVe  do  not 
consider  it  profitable  to  sell  hay,  as  we 
need  it  to  feed  to  stock  to  keep  up  the 
fertility  of  farm  ;  that  is  in  this  vicinity. 
In  looking  up  dairy  produce  quotations 
in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  I  do  not  see  any  great 
difference  in  prices  from  ours.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  produce  dairy  produce  any 
cheaper  than  United  States  farmers,  as 
we  buy  about  all  our  mill  feeds,  which 
are  imported  here,  prices  averaging  about 
the  same,  some  being  more  and  some  less, 
hay  from  $9  to  $16  per  ton. 

Nova  Scotia.  h.  e.  watts. 


Leaking  Tank. 

Could  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  paint 
or  other  material  could  be  used  to  coat  a 
tank  that  holds  about  a  hundred  gallons, 
to  stop  it  from  leaking?  I  cannot  find 
the  hole,  but  it  is  down  on  the  bottom 
somewhere.  I  have  tried  white  lead  paint 
and  white  sand,  but  it  is  bound  to  peel 
off.  Tank  is  lined  with  sheet  lead  and 
not  very  old.  It  is  on  the  top  floor  and 
supplies  water  for  boilers  and  toilet,  as 
we  have  no  city  water.  It  has  ruined 
our  hall  paper  below,  and  ceiling  in  bath 
room.  w.  s. 

Long  Island. 

I  am  told  by  a  practical  plumber  that 
the  lead  lining  of  such  tanks  as  yours 
usually  first  gives  out  in  the  angle  at  the 
junction  of  the  bottom  with  the  sides  and 
that  small  cracks  which  cannot  be  found 
without  first  scraping  the  lead  from  here. 
These  cracks  cannot  be  mended  with 
paint,  as  the  slight  expansion  of  the  tank 
when  full  opens  them  again.  You  should 
scrape  the  load  lining  wherever  you  have 
reason  to  think  that  the  leak  may  be  and 
solder  any  cracks  or  suspected  places. 

M.  B.  D. 


Manures  and  Fertilizers,  by  H.  J. 
AVheeler.  The  careful  work  done  by  Dr. 
AVheeler  at  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment 
Station  is  widely  known,  and  the  present 
book  embodies  the  knowledge  gained  by 
years  of  experience.  It  is  intensely  prac¬ 
tical,  but  brings  out  much  with  which  the 
working  farmer  is  unacquainted.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York ;  389  pages,  freely  illustrated,  and 
with  a  copious  index ;  price  $1.60. 

“Does  your  boy  Josh  take  any  inter¬ 
est  in  the  farm?”  “I  should  say  so,”  re¬ 
plied  Farmer  Corntossel.  “It’s  the  only 
place  on  earth  where  he  can  get  three 
meals  a  day  without  payin’  fur  ’em.” — 
AVashington  Star. 


Steady  Service 

Economy-First  and  Last 

In  a  pair  of  Hansen’s  Gloves. 

Keep  them  always  ready — and  you 
won’t  suffer  from  ruSty  nails,  wire  or  any 
cold  weather  hand-troubles. 

They  outlast  many  others  of  the  flimsy 
kind,  and  the  saving  in  time  and  hand- 
health  is  beyond  price. 

Hansen’s 

Gloves  and  Mittens 

job- 


Suit  every  job  —  every  man.  For 
harvest  work  or  lighter  chores  —  for 
driving,  motoring  or  motorcycling,  Han¬ 
sen’s  give  you  the  grip  that  holds,  with 
“give’’  and  softness.  Price  $1.25  up. 
All  sizes. 

Free  book  tells  all  about  the  perfect  Hansen 
leather  specially  tanned  to  laSl.  Will  not  crack 
or  peel,  stiffen  or  harden;  easily 
cleaned  in  gasol  ne. 

Write  us  for  book  and  in¬ 
formation  where  to  order  and 
bow  to  buy,  if  your  dealer 
doesn"  t  sell  Hansen ’s.  Address 

O.  C.  Hansen  Mfg.  Co. 

136  Detroit  St., 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


iHat\SCTjs| 


Glove 
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Disk  Tools  for  Intensive  Tillage 


There  isn’t  a  farmer  in  America  but 
who  should  own  at  least  one  Cut¬ 
away  (Clark)  disk  harrow  or  plow. 

Over  100  Styles  and  Sizes 


Ask  us  about  the  Double  Action  Engine 
Harrow,  the  Double  Action  —  Regular, 
the  Double  Action — Extension  Head— (for 
orchard  work) ,  the  Single  Action — Regular, 
the  Single  Action — Extension  Head— (for 
orchard  work),  the  Bush  and  Bog  Plow,  the 
Corn  and  Cotton  Harrow,  the  Rtght  Lap 
Plow,  the  California  Orchard  Plow,  or  the 
one  horse  harrows  and  cultivators,  whichever 
it  may  be  that  you  need.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  a  Cutaway  (Clark)  machine.  Do 
not  accept  a  substitute.  Write  us  for  catalog 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  dtsk  harrows  and  flows 


I  Ask  Only  $1™ 


Send  for  Free  Book  on  Cloaning  and 
Grading  Grain.  Then  ask  for  tho  size  " 
machine  you  want,  send  $1.00  and  I’! 
ship  1014  Model  Chatham,  freight  pro-  ’ 
paid,  with  special  screens  and  riddles  for  1 
all  Grains,  Grasses  and  Weed  Seed  where  \ 
you  live.  Givo  it  a  month’s  hard  tost.  If 
not  satisfied,  send  it  hack  and  got  your  $1.  I 
If  satisfied,  pay  me  any  time  before  1914. 

CHATHAM  Grain  n  Grader  and 


MANS0N 

CAMPBELL 


Handles  all  grains  an 
grass  soeds;  takes  out 
weed  seed ;  separates  mixed  grains ; 
leaves  big,  puroscod.  Ovor300,» 

000  Chathams  in  use,  and  ovory 
owner  satisfied!  Writo  a  postal 
now  for  my  FREE  copyrighted 
book,  “The  Chatham  System  of 
Brooding  Big  Crops  ;,f_  descrip¬ 
tion,  price,  terms,  etc  Address 
nearest  oftlco.  Dept.  '48' 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Dutroii,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis' 


:Kr 


Cleaner 


''GUARANTEED  FOR  30  YEARS 


imemeei 

?9.84%4P’  Money  back  or  a  new  roof  if  it  de- 
PURET  tcriorates  or  rusts  out.  No  painting 
fl  or  repairs  required.  Our  Indemnity  Bond  pro- 
I  tects  you.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  roof- 
I  ing.  Write  for  big  illustrated  book  FREE. 
The  American  Iron  Roofintf  Co. 

■ Station  1) ELYRIA,  OHIO. 


\\TV  I  I  DRILLING 
W  L  LL  MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engiuesor  home  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


1913. 
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CROPS 

PENNSYLVANIA  APPLE  NOTES. 

The  apple  crop  varies  greatly  in  Centra 
Pennsylvania  this  year.  Some  farm  or¬ 
chards  were  well  loaded  with  fruit,  while 
others  within  a  few  miles  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  enough  for  family  use.  This  is 
largely  due  to  elevation,  as  we  had  heavy 
iate  Spring  frosts,  and  the  lower  loca¬ 
tions  were  of  course  hardest  hit.  Not¬ 
withstanding  reports  from  over  the  coun¬ 
try  that  the  apple  crop  is  not  large,  buy¬ 
ers  refuse  to  pay  over  50  to  60  cents  the 
bushel  for  Winter  apples  here.  Varieties 
like  Smokehouse  and  others  ready  for  im 
mediate  use  command  75  cents  in  the 
local  market.  The  Codling  moth  larva 
was  busy  this  Summer,  and  there  were 
many  “windfalls”  before  picking  time  in 
orchards  where  there  were  apples.  Most 
of  these  were  wormy,  otherwise  not  near 
so  many  would  have  fallen.  Of  course 
when  apples  are  nearly  ready  to  pick 
high  winds  will  blow  down  some  sound 
apples.  One  good  dose  of  poison  admin¬ 
istered  at  the  proper  time  has  very 
materially  checked  the  ravages  of  the 
Codling  moth,  and  farmers  generally 
seem  well  pleased  with  the  operation. 
There  is  surely  a  great  contrast  between 
trees  properly  sprayed  and  those  not 
sprayed  at  all  for  this  insect.  It  is  of 
course  quite  impossible  to  hit  all  the 
worms  with  one  spraying,  but  where 
trees  produce  a  full  setting  of  fruit,  the 
windfalls  will  amount  to  only  a  proper 
thinning.  But  I  have  seen  unsprayed 
trees,  and  especially  Baldwins,  with 
about  three-fourths  of  their  crop  on  the 
ground  before  picking  time,  and  prac¬ 
tically  every  apple  wormy. 

The  San  Jose  scale  is  still  with  us, 
and  more  plentiful  than  ever.  The  ap¬ 
ples  in  most  orchards  show  the  character¬ 
istic  scale  marks,  while  some  are  so  badly 
affected  as  to  be  almost  unsalable.  Un¬ 
favorable  weather  conditions  and  other 
causes  resulted  in  very  little  spraying  be¬ 
ing  done  for  scale  last  dormant  season, 
ind  nothing  was  done  during  the  Summer 
towards  checking  the  scale.  Thus  the 
scale  insects  have  had  a  picnic  of  it,  and 
have  apparently  made  good  use  of  their 
opportunity  to  feed  and  multiply.  The 
“new”  parasite  has  not  yet  made  its 
appearance  here,  or  at  least  not  that  I 
can  discover.  These  gentlemen  do  not 
know  what  they  are  missing  by  not  visit¬ 
ing  our  neighborhood,  as  we  have  plenty 
for  them  to  eat,  and  will  give  them  a 
hearty  welcome.  Some  effort  may  be 
made  here  next  Summer  to  propagate  the 
parasite,  though  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  until  Nature  fetches  them  around 
they  will  hardly  prove  a  success.  In  the 
meantime  we  expect  to  spray  with  lime- 
ulpliur,  and  if  anything,  apply  the  solu¬ 
tion  stronger  than  before.  We  know 
by  experience  what  spraying  will  do.  but 
we  do  not  yet  know  about  the  parasite, 
and  so  cannot  depend  on  it  till  further 
developments.  david  plank. 

Pennsylvania. 


Eggs  20 :  cream  25 ;  potatoes  $1  to 
81.20  per  bushel ;  Spring  chickens  12 ; 
hens  10 ;  no  ducks  or  geese  raised  here. 

This  is  a  dry  farming  district,  150  miles 

cast  of  Denver.  •  It  has  been  a  very 

dry  hot  season,  gardens  almost  total 

failure.  All  field  crops  very  short,  feed 
very  scarce.  I  am  on  a  Government 
claim  of  320  acres ;  this  is  a  new  county, 
and  there  is  no  fruit  except  that  shipped 
in.  C.  Y. 

Cole,  Col. 

In  common  with  most  sections  of  the 
Stat§,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  suffered  the 
most  severe  and  prolonged  drought  during 
the  past  season  that  it  has  been  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  any  of  its  inhabitants  to  re¬ 
member.  A  killing  frost  June  10  and 
one  Sept.  10  set  the  limits  to  the  growing 
season  and  gave  the  county  just  three 
months  of  Summer  during  1913;  may  we 
never  see  another  like  it.  In  spite  of 
all  this,  some  limited  sections  received 
occasional  showers  during  the  Summer 
and  produced  crops  of  average  abundanep. 
In  general,  however,  the  hay  crop  was 
good,  oats  were  very  light,  early  pota¬ 
toes  were  practically  a  failure,  late  po¬ 
tatoes  not  all  dug  and  ranging  from  noth¬ 
ing,  to  a  fair  crop  in  favored  localities 
which  escaped  the  frost,  corn  crop  light 
and  frosted  before  being  cut,  buckwheat 
very  light,  apples  few,  cabbage  poor,  new 
seeding  poor.  Milk  goes  to  New  York  at 
no  advance  over  last  season’s  prices.  Be¬ 
cause  of  shortened  forage  crops,  incrcas-  1 
'“S  Price  of  grain,  and  necessity  of  early 
tail  feeding,  cost  of  production  will  be 
increased.  The  Dairymen’s  League  is  be¬ 
ing  organized  throughout  the  county  and 
nnds  the  farmers  in  a  very  receptive 
mood.  They  see  their  finish  if  they  don’t 
organize.  Local  prices  received  by  the 
armors:  Hay  .$10  to  $15  per  ton,  pota- 
toes  6.j  offered,  none  selling;  buckwheat 
_  t. it)  per  cwt. ;  dressed  pork  11;  veal 
J'.  live  weight;  butter  37;  eggs  -18  for 
''  lute,  brown  about  five  cents  less.  Milk 
f'  tober  $1.70,  and  November  $1.80  per 
"’itli  a  possible  10  cents  additional 
or  barn  score  and  another  10  cents  for 
high  test  in  butter  fat.  Most  farmers 
c,  one,  and  some  both  of  these  premiums, 
•o-tny  farms  selling  to  Westerners,  $15  to 
t  !lcre  for  the  least  desirable,  $50 

jo  $100  per  acre  for  those  ranking  as 
hm  class.  M.  B.  D. 

Candor,  N.  Y. 


Eight  Million  Men  Look 
for  the  Ball-Band”  Sign  on 
Rubber  Footwear 

That  “Ball-Band”  sign  means  quality 


more 


it  means 
comfort  than  cheap 


a  lot  more  wear  and 
footwear  can  give. 

There’s  not  a  bootmaker  in  the  world  who 
wouldn’t  give  millions  of  dollars  for  the  “Ball-Band” 
reputation.  This  reputation  cost  us  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  get.  “Ball-Band”  Rubber  Footwear  is  the 
leader  because  there’s  better  stuff  in  the  goods. 
“Ball- Band”  will  stand  up  under  kinds  of  work 
where  ordinary  boots  would  go  to  pieces  in 
a  surprisingly  short  space  of  time. 


Every  article  of  “Ball-Band”  Rubber  Footwear  gives  such  sat¬ 
isfactory  returns  for  the  money  it  helps  to  sell  other  “Ball-Band” 
Goods.  When  the  wearer  of  “Ball-Band”  Boots  or  Arctics  wants 
a  wool  boot  he  asks  for  the  “Ball-Band”  Coon  Tail  Knit  Boot. 
Ours  is  the  Only  high-grade  all-knit  Boot  of  this  character  on  the 
market. 

If  you  will  figure  the  value  of  your  rubber  footwear  according 
to  th e  cost  per  day’s  wear,  “Ball-Band”  becomes  the  cheapest  you 
can  buy. 

Look  for  the  Red  Bell 

the  “Ball-Band”  sign.  It’s  in  the  window’s  of  45,000  honest 
dealers  and  it’s  on  the  goods — if  the  Red  Ball  is  not  .on  the  goods 
you  are  not  getting  “Ball-Band”  Quality. 

If  your  dealer  is  not  one  of  the  45,000  “Ball-Band”  dealers, 
write  to  us.  We’ll  see  that  you  are  supplied.  Write  anyway  for 
Free  Illustrated  Booklet  describing  “Ball-Band”  Footwear. 

The  "Ball-Band”  Coon  Tail  Knit  Boot  is  knit, 

not  felt,  insuring  the  utmost  wear  and  ser¬ 
vice.  The  patented  snow  excluder  keeps 
out  snow,  dirt,  grain  and  chaff  and  keeps 
the  ankles  warm.  Heavy  gum  overs  to  fit. 

Tltis  boot  is  completely  shrunk;  it  can  be 
washed  when  dirty — it  simply  won  V  shrink 
any  more. 


"Ball-Band”  Arctics  are  made  with 
one,  two  and  four  buckles.  The 
Red  Ball  is  on  the  sole.  Look 
for  it.  The  tops  are  best  cash- 
merette  and  the  linings  we  make 
ourselves  from  the  same  kind  of 
wool  that  goes  into  the  Coon 
Tail  Knit  Boot. 


MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN 
MFG.  CO. 

333  Water  Street 
Mishawaka,  Indiana 


“The  House 
That  Pays 
Millions 
for  Quality* * 


From 
**%Here 
to 
^JIere 


The  knits 
boot*  __ 
overlaps 
the 

rubber 


HAVANA  -i 


$uk:  “Mr.  Brown  does  not  pay  liis 
"iv  much  attention.”  He:  “No.*  The 
t,ime  1  ever  knew  of  liis  going  out 
,  ,lu;1'  was  one  time  when  the  gas 

exploded.”— Pick-Me-Up. 


Steel  Wheels 

For  any  wagon  or-  cart  you 
may  have  on  your  farm.  We 
make  the  wheels  to  fit  your 
axle.  You  give  us  the  exact 
dimensions  of  your  axle,  as 
as  ked  f  or  on  our  order  sheet,  and 
we  guarantee  a  fit.  If  you  are 
interested,  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  forward  you  our  catalogue 
and  order  sheet.  Witte  ms. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
Box  17,  Havana,  Illinois 


ELECTRIC 

Steel 
Wheel 
Handy 
Wagons' 

Are  Big 


Money 
SAVERS! 


more 

nr 

XT’  lifting  or  pitch, 
ing.  Saves  you 

work  and  light- 
H  ens  draft  nearly 

■  60%.  Don't  rut 

■  fields  or  roads. 

We  also  furnish 
E I  o  c  t  r  t  c  Steel 
,  Wheels  to  fit  ANY  _ 

wagon.  Wheels  can't,  _ 
dry  out  or  rot.  Send  for 
free  book  of  facts  and  proofs. 

^  Electric  Wheel  Co., 

■Is  Kim  Street, 
Quine;,  III. 


Grinds  Oat  Hulls  at  One 

Grinding 

t  does  this,  Grinds  — r 


Fine  enough  to 
feed  swine.  Only 

grinder  for  tho  price  that  does  this.  Grinds 
car  corn,  screenings,  seeds,  hay  or  .any  grain.  1  set 
buhrs  grinds  1,000  to  3,000  bushels. 


Letz  iuenlVJSr1"* 

Feed  Mill 


Write, 
giving 

of  your  engine  and  we . 

you  how  you  can 
force  feed  mill  I  O 

al  our  . 
rlak.  LelZ 


i20e 


November  8, 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

_  -T-  - '■* 

The  Plowing  Problem. — I  am  glad  to 
have  this  matter  of  Fall  plowing  fully 
discussed : 

Hope  Farm  is  easily  the  best-known 
farm  in  America.  The  “farmer”  him¬ 
self,  Mother,  Redhead  and  the  others 
have  more  friends  than  they  know  about. 
From  this  distance  there  appears  to  be 
nothing  in  the  management  of  Hope  Farm 
that  a  fruit  farmer  anywhere  North  of 
the  Ohio  River  might  not  pattern  after. 
But  there  is  one  practice  on  Hope  Farm 
which  the  “farmer”  gives  an  albround 
endorsement  that  is  open  to  question  in 
the  case  of  the  average  grain  and  stock 
farm.  The  exception  I  refer  to  is  that 
‘‘star  boarder,”  the  Winter  cover-crop, 
which  is  to  be  plowed  under  in  the 
Spring.  Instead  of  covering  land  in¬ 
tended  for  Spring  planting  or  seeding 
with  something  that  will  be  in  the  way 
of  planting,  when  planting  time  comes, 
there  is  a  growing  number  who  prefer 
Mr.  H.  E.  Mern’s  plan  of  making  the 
preparation  for  Spring  planting  in  the 
Fall,  and  then  letting  the  great  cultivator, 
Jack  Frost,  do  his  work.  No  machine 
ever  made  will  pulverize  soil  equal  to 
freezing  weather  working  on  a  late- 
plowed  field.  The  Hope  Farm  man  thinks 
this  practice  “leaches”  out  fertility.  But 
does  it?  I  think  most  farmers  who  have 
practiced  Fall  plowing  will  agree  wth  me 
that  corn,  for  instance,  on  Fall  plowing 
without  fertilizer,  is  a  better  prospect 
than  planted  on  Spring  plowing  with  fer¬ 
tilizer.  The  practice  of  Fall  plowing  is 
greatly  on  the  increase  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  It  is  followed  for  two  reasons : 
First  it  increases  production.  Secondly 
it  aids  the  farmer  so  greatly  in  his  work 
by  enabling  him  to  distribute  his  “peak 
load.”  Having  his  Spring  plowing  all 
done  the  Fall  before,  when  planting  time 
comes  he  can  plant.  Timely  planting,  of 
corn,  say,  is  ordinarily  impossible  if  the 
field  to  be  planted  must  first  be  plowed. 
There  is  much  more  to  be  said,  but  Mr. 
Mern  has  stated  the  case  so  admirably  in 
his  two  recent  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
that  I  refer  any  inquirer  to  them  for  a 
second  reading.  edwin  taylor. 

Kansas. 

Mr.  Taylor  says  the  recent  articles  on 
plowing  are  “the  finest  presentment  of 
the  matter”  he  ever  saw.  In  speaking  of 
our  own  operations  I  have  tried  to  make 
it  clear  that  they  apply  to  the  peculiar 
conditions  which  are  found  in  our  locality 
and  in  the  East  generally.  These  condi¬ 
tions  are  rough  or  rolling  land,  soil  very 
much  lacking  in  humus  and  subject  to 
heavy  washing  rains,  both  Summer  and 
Winter.  In  our  own  case,  too,  there  are 
few  very  early  crops,  and  there  is  no 
great  rush  for  Spring  plowing.  As  for 
“leaching”  from  our  soils,  experiments 
at  our  college  and  at  Rothamsted  have 
clearly  shown  what  passes  away  from 
our  bare  land  through  the  drainage  water. 
This  is  particularly  true  where  large 
quantities  of  chemicals  are  used  to  pro¬ 
vide  available  plant  food.  In  such  cases 
the  Fall  and  Winter  cover  crop  is  es¬ 
pecially  needed.  Mr.  Taylor  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  soil  around  Hope  Farm 
was  under  cultivation  at  least  150  years 
before  a  furrow  was  turned  in  Kansas,  and 
that  it  has  been  the  constant  practice  to 
sell  straw,  hay  and  other  humus-making 
crops  away  from  the  farm.  This,  with 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  soil,  has 
made  the  need  of  humus  a  desperate  one. 
In  a  few  cases  where  dairying  is  prac¬ 
ticed  the  soil  shows  remarkable  improve¬ 
ment,  but  most  of  us  do  not  keep  stock 
and  must  depend  on  cover  crops  to  fill  the 
soil.  When  I  see  the  enormous  root 
growth  which  our  rye  makes  I  feel  that 
this  underground  mass  works  up  the  soil 
about  as  much  as  Jack  Frost  ever  could 
in  our  section.  In  South  Jersey  and 
Maryland,  with  their  open  Winter  and 
light  soil,  I  should  think  Fall  plowing 
about  the  worst  practice  a  farmer  could 
think  of.  On  the  other  hand,  a  farmer  in 
Northern  Vermont  told  me  last  week  that 
Fall  plowing  sod  is  the  best  practice. 
Their  Winters  are  early  and  severe,  and 
there  is  little  leaching,  while  the  short 
Spring  makes  it  necessary  to  have  as 
much  of  the  land  fitted  as  possible.  By 
disking  Fall-plowed  land  they  may  save 
much  time  in  corn  planting. 

Winter  Pasture. — Another  thing 
about  cover  crops  is  the  possibility  of  Fall 
pasture,  which  many  of  our  Eastern 
farms  with  small  areas  must  consider. 
I  know  of  cases  where  farmers  with  a 
small  herd  of  cows  sow  barley  and  Crim¬ 
son  clover  at  the  last  cultivation  of  the 
corn.  The  corn  may  be  put  into  the 
silo  or  husked  and  the  stalks  removed 
early.  Then  the  cows  are  turned  in  to 
eat  down  the  barley  and  clover  until,  the 
weather  grows  too  cold.  In  such  cases 
the  object  is  to  plow  the  crop  under  in 
Spring  and  not  to  cut  it  for  hay.  Some- 
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times  a  man  wants  a  crop  to  do  double 
service,  as  in  the  following : 

One  of  my  neighbors  claims  that  rye 
may  be  pastured  during  the  Winter  with¬ 
out  harming  the  crop.  May  I  let  the 
sheep  go  on  it,  say  in  November  or  De¬ 
cember?  The  rye  is  well  out  now. 

Bolton,  Conn.  w.  B. 

A  light  pasturing  while  the  soil  is 
frozen  or  firm  will  not  greatly  hurt  the 
rye.  It  will  come  on  in  the  Spring  and 
make  a  good  growth  of  grain  or  straw. 
But  keep  the  sheep  off  while  the  soil  is 
wet  or  muddy.  If  you  let  them  on  then 
they  will  tramp  and  cut  up  the  soil  bad¬ 
ly  and  throw  out  many  of  the  rye  plants. 

Saving  Wastes. — Our  Eastern  farm¬ 
ers  find  the  humus  problem  a  hard  one. 
They  will  do  better  to  get  everything  they 
can  into  the  soil.  Then  they  must  hunt 
for  all  sorts  of  plant-food  wastes.  Man¬ 
ufacturing  produces  many  wastes  which 
contain  moz’e  or  less  nitrogen,  potash, 
phosphoric  acid  or  lime.  Here  for  in¬ 
stance  is  a  man  who  is  investigating: 

What  use  can  I  make  of  soot  taken 
from  a  chimney,  perhaps  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  20  years?  w.  E.  P. 

Connecticut. 

This  soot  varies  greatly,  but  nitrogen  is 
usually  the  element  most  likely  to  be 
found  in  it.  You  can  spread  it  like  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  harrow  it  in.  or  mix  it  with  the 
manure.  We  should  spread  it  over  the 
garden  or  truck  farm  and  from  choice  on 
the  lighter  colored  soils.  The  dark  soot 
will  deepen  their  color  and  make  them 
warmer  and  thus  earlier.  Crushed  char¬ 
coal  has  .much  the  same  effect,  though 
the  charcoal  has  little  if  any  actual  plant 
food. 

Spreading  Lime. — Here  is  a  question 
often  asked : 

Does  it  impair  the  value  of  lime  to 
the  soil  to  put  it  on  the  top  of  the 
ground  in  the  Fall  or  Winter,  and  not 
work  it  in  as  on  grass  sod?  s.  H.  M. 

Gerrardstown,  W.  Va. 

The  great  value  from  lime  comes  in 
having  it  mixed  all  through  the  upper 
soil.  Thus  the  best  way  to  use  it  is  to 
spread  after  plowing  and  harrow  or  mix 
thoroughly.  Put  lime  on  top  of  the 
soil  and  leave  it  there  over  Winter,  and 
some  of  it  will  be  washed  down  into  the 


soil  but  most  of  it  is  likely  to  remain 
at  the  top.  With  us  in  a  wet  season 
it  usually  forms  a  sort  of  mortar  at  the 
surface.  This  cannot  be  mixed  and 
worked  all  through  the  soil,  as  the  fine 
lime  is,  and  thus  lime  spread  on  the  sur¬ 
face  and  left  there  is  not  as  effective. 
You  can  hardly  say  that  this  destroys 
any  of  its  value,  but  it  is  not  as  effective. 
In  our  own  case  we  have  given  up  using 
lime,  except  when  it  can  be  harrowed  in. 

Votes  for  Women. — Since  I  gave  the 
figures  showing  what  our  women  folks 
think  of  woman  suffrage  several  parties 
ask  what  these  women  say  as  a  reason 
for  not  caring  to  vote.  So  I  will  print 
a  sample  of  the  letters  received  from  the 
question  sent  at  random  to  R.  N.-Y. 
readers.  All  the  parties  to  whom  we 
wrote  were  strangers.  We  knew  nothing 
of  their  feelings  beforehand.  We  asked 
these  women  (1)  if  they  favored  voting; 
(2)  if  they  desired  a  property  or  educa¬ 
tional  qualification;  (3)  if  they  were 
fairly  represented  by  the  male  members 
of  their  family. 

(1)  No,  I  am  not. 

(2)  I  certainly  would. 

(3)  Yes.  However,  there  are  cases 
where  the  males  are  deceased  or  there 
are  no  males  in  the  home.  In  such 
instances,  a  woman  who  owns  much 
property  or  has  a  family  of  children 
might  be  justified  in  having  a  say  re¬ 
garding  the  questions  of  property  and 
education.  In  my  own  case  I  might 
add  that  my  sister  and  I  are  the  only 
ones  in  our  home  but  I  am  willing  to 
let  the  males  of  other  families  do  the 
voting.  I  would  not  vote  if  I  could. 
I  do  not  think  it  a  woman’s  place.  I 
think  the  women — mothers  and  sisters — 
should  see  that  the  home  is  not  corrupt 
and  use  their  influence  to  help  hus¬ 
bands,  brothers,  sons,  and  friends  grow 
up  into  pure,  strong,  serious,  God-fearing 
men.  Then  the  votes  can  safely  be 
trusted  with  them  and  the  women  can 
remain  where  they  belong.  Their  good 
influence  on  the  men  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient. 

I  feel  certain,  at  this  present  day  at 
least,  that  the  world  would  be  no  better 
and  it  might  be  in  danger  of  becoming 
worse,  if  women  had  equal  votes  with 
men.  My  sister  is  also  in  sympathy 
with  the  above  statement.  F.  L.  c. 

Massachusetts.  h.  w.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See  guarantee 
editorial  page.  :::::: 


'c/fre Roofing  that 
Needs  NoPaintint) 


THE  Amatite  mineral  surface 
will  hold  its  own  against  the 
weather  for  a  long  time.  You 


don’t  have  to  look  over  your  Ama¬ 
tite  Roofs  to  see  whether  they 
need  painting  every  year  or  two. 

The  cost  of  paint,  therefore,  is 
done  away  with — all  that  trouble 
and  nuisance  and  bother  is  gone. 
Simply  lay  your  Amatite,  nail  it 
down,  take  away  your  ladder  and 
forget  that  you  have  a  roof. 

A  sample  of  Amatite  will  be 
sent  free  on  request,  together  with 
a  handsome  little  booklet,  giving 
details.  Address  our  nearest  office. 

Everjet  Elastic  Paint 

A  low-priced  black  paint— tough  and  dur¬ 
able.  Stands  heat  so  well  that  it  can  be  used 
on  boilers.  For  wood  or  metal,  “rubber" 
roofings,  fences,  iron  work,  farm  imple¬ 
ments,  tanks,  etc. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 

Now  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Ht.  Louis,  Cleveland, 

Pittsburgh.Cinci  n  nnti , 

I  Kansas  City.  Minne¬ 
apolis.  Seattle, 

Birmingham. 


30  TON  nice  enrly  cut  Baled 
Hay  for  sale.  Inquire  at  once. 
S.  M.  BREED,  Cincinnatus.  N.  Y 


Standard  Apple  Barrels 

Car  lots  or  less.  ROBT.  GILLIES,  Medina,  N.  V. 


Victor-Victrola  IV,  $15 
Oak 


Victor-Victrola  VIII,  $40 

Oak 


Victor-Victrola  lyJl 

Mahogany  or  oak 


1913. 


Ruralisms 

YUCCAS  AND  AZALEA  MOLLIS. 

I  enclose  a  recent  photograph,  shown 
in  Fig.  462,  of  a  corner  bed  in  my 
lawn.  The  plants  in  bloom  are  Yucca 
niamentosa.  The  other  plants  are 
mostly  Iris,  and  bloom  in  May  ;  they  are 
white,  brown,  light  blue  and  dark  blue; 
one  Azalea  mollis  and  one  white  Chry¬ 
santhemum  to  bloom  later.  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte  Canna  now  in  bloom  with  a  border 
of  red-flowered  primrose.  The  Yuccas  re¬ 
main  green  all  Winter.  I  can  tell  how 
deep  the  snow  is  from  my  window. 

New  Jersey.  E.  r.  beebe. 

Yucca  filamentosa  or  Adam’s  needle  is 
a  showy  native  plant,  attractive  at  all 
seasons,  for  the  graceful  clump  of  ever¬ 
green  leaves  is  very  ornamental  when 
the  plant  is  out  of  bloom.  It  prefers 
a  well-drained  sandy  loam,  but  will  grow 
in  most  soils  if  the  drainage  is  good. 
Once  planted  the  Yucca  may  be  regarded 
as  a  permanent  possession,  unless  some 
unusual  condition  destroys  it.  It  is  well 
to  cut  out  the  flower  stalk  after  the 
flowers  fade,  so  that  the  plant  will  not 
exhaust  strength  in  forming  seed.  Indi¬ 
vidual  plants  vary  somewhat  in  regular¬ 
ity  of  blooming;  some  are  late  in  begin¬ 
ning  to  bloom,  and  some  let  several  years 
elapse  between  flowering.  Naturally  there 
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the  reverse.  From  the  description  of  the 
trees  they  are  in  very  bad  condition  and 
decay  of  the  dead  wood  of  the  trunks 
will  surely  follow  in  short  time.  I  would 
suggest  bridge-grafting  them  over  the 
diseased  places  if  the  wood  and  bark 
above  and  below  them  seem  to  be  healthy, 
provided  the  variety  or  varieties  are  es¬ 
pecially  wanted,  and  because  of  their 
age.  If  the  bridge-grafting  is  not  suc¬ 
cessful  then  dig  them  out  and  replace 
with  two  trees  two  or  three  years  old. 
The  diseased  places  should  be  carefully 
painted  over  to  prevent  further  entrance 
of  the  germs  of  rot. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 
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Transplanting  Large  Apple  Trees. 

A  neighbor  has  a  dozen  or  so  apple 
trees  that  he  wishes  to  take  out  of  his 
garden.  I  can  have  them  for  the  taking 
if  so  inclined.  Can  these  trees  be  up¬ 
rooted  and  transplanted  into  another 
soil ?  The  trees  are  12^  years  old,  ap¬ 
parently  healthy,  and  vary  from  four  to 
nine  inches  in  diameter  on  the  trunks. 
The  varieties  are  Baldwin,  Wealthy, 
Maiden  Blush  and  Red  Astraclian.  The 
soil  in  which  I  wish  to  put  them  has 
never  been  plowed  yet  and  is  rather  poor 
and  sandy.  Just  cleared  last  Winter 
fro™  *irs>  alders,  and  cedars,  and  about 
100  hens  have  been  allowed  to  roam  on 
the  place.  I  have  abundant  cow  and  hen 
manure.  If  these  trees  will  bear  again 


YUCCA  FILAMENTOSA  IN  BLOOM.  Fig.  462. 


is  less  vigor  where  the  plants  are  starved 
by  tree  roots.  A  long  period  of  flowers 
is  secured  by  planting  several  varieties; 
Yucca  glauca,  Y.  filamentosa  and  Y. 
tlaccida  follow  one  another  in  period  of 
bloom,  while  Y.  gloriosa,  which  does  not 
flower  every  year,  blooms  from  late  Au¬ 
gust  till  frost,  but  it  is  much  more  ten¬ 
der  than  the  other  sorts  named,  and  has 
not  been  hardy  with  us  in  Northern  New 
Jersey.  A  group  of  blooming  Yuccas, 
seen  by  moonlight,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sights  the  garden  affords. 

Azalea  mollis  is  the  Chinese  Azalea,  a 
very  handsome  hardy  shrub,  with  yellow, 
orange  or  pink  flowers.  A  great  many 
seedlings  have  been  produced  from  it, 
varying  in  type,  but  all  extremely  decora¬ 
tive.  They  grow  best  in  peaty  or  sandy 
soil  containing  no  limestone  in  a  sorne- 
"  hat  moist  and  partly  shaded  location. 
Iu  a  very  exposed  place  in  the  North,  a 
little  Winter  protection  of  hay  or  brush 
is  desirable  to  avoid  the  effects  of  rapid 
changes  of  temperature  upon  the  flower 
buds. 


Bark  Splits  on  Apple  Trees. 

Cun  you  tell  me  what  has  caused  a 
<  ouple  of  young  four-year-old  apple  trees 
1>I anted  on  my  lawn  to  become  injured? 
1  llc  bark  on  both  tree  trunks  and  main 
branches  split  open  last  year,  and  since 
tnen  more  and  more  naked  wood  has 
been  exposed  with  no  bark  on  the  trunk 
in  some  places  for  over  half  the  surface. 

■  be  trees  are  not  what  you  should  call 
extra  good,  but  came  out  well  in  leaf 

■  tst  bpring  and  made  good  growth  this 
•  u miner,  but  they  make  a  bad  appear¬ 
ance,  and  a  fungus  growth  has  appeared 

small  patches  on  the  bare  wood, 
ould  it  be  worth  while  letting  the  trees 
i  inain,  or  would  you  advise  replacing 
them?  j  B 

Cranford,  N.  J. 

1 1  is  probable  that  the  four-year  apple 
'let's  complained  of  are  affected  with  some 
’ <>nn  of  what  is  commonly  termed  “sun- 
•'icald.  This  may  have  been  caused  by 
smne  fungus  disease  or  by  the  action  of 
•b"  climatic  changes  from  hot  to  cold  or 


in  a  couple  of  years,  when  and  how  shall 
we  go  about  this?  A  local  nurseryman 
advises  not  to  trim  roots  or  branches  but 
to  wait  until  the  leaves  are  off,  or  else 
strip  the  leaves  before  moving. 

Home,  Wash.  t.  v.  b. 

I  see  no  good  reason  why  the  apple 
trees  in  question  cannot  be  successfully 
moved  at  reasonable  cost  as  they  are  only 
a  short  distance  from  where  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  transplant  them.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  doing  it  properly  and  at  the 
right  time.  Any  time  after  the  leaves 
fall,  or  even  sooner  by  stripping  them 
off,  as  has  been  suggested,  is  the  time  to 
do  it.  It  will  be  impossible  to  dig  up  the 
trees  without  disturbing  and  cutting  back 
many  of  the  roots  .and  it  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take  and  maybe  a  fatal  one  not  to  cut 
back  the  top  quite  severely.  Dig  at  least 
four  to  six  feet  from  the  base  of  each 
tree  and  there  cut  off  all  the  roots.  Then 
follow  them  back  to  within  three  or  four 
feet  of  the  base,  being  careful  not  to 
injure  them  more  than  must  be  done  and 
there  dig  under  them  so  as  to  leave  a 
ball  of  earth  as  big  as  can  be  handled. 
Pry  up  this  ball  and  slide  a  stoneboat 
beneath  the  ball  as  far  as  is  possible, 
and  then  draw  the  tree  and  stoneboat  to 
the  place  of  planting.  Have  a  hole  dug 
into  which  the  ball  of  earth  and  the  pro¬ 
jecting  roots  will  fit.  Slide  them  in 
place  and  tramp  and  pound  the  soil  firm¬ 
ly  about  and  over  all.  Then  water  the 
soil  thoroughly.  h.  e.  v.  d.  ; 


TRADE  MARK 


P£  O  U.E  PA  r  OFF 


FOR  MEN 


Pro  t/  i  pat  Qrr 


“The  nurse  is  a  suffragette.”  “Well, 
ask  her  to  say  nothing  on  the  subject 
of  votes  for  women  in  the  hearing  of 
baby.  Baby  wants  too  many  things  al¬ 
ready  that  are  out  of  her  reach.” — Kan¬ 
sas  City  Times. 

Bones  :  “What  makes  you  so  down¬ 
hearted?”  Bmks:  “My  employer’s  wife 
has  endowed  another  mission.”  Bones  : 
“M  hat  of  that?”  Binks:  “Every  time 
she  does  it  the  old  man  cuts  down  our 
salaries  to  get  even.” — Boston  Post. 


Our  trade  marks  are  a  guarantee  of  every  desirable  quality  in 
TWO-PIECE  FLAT  KNIT  UNDERWEAR. 

Every  garment  shaped  to  the  figure  and  retains  its  shape 
permanently. 

GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  SHRINK. 

It  offers  the  best  protection  against  sudden  chills,  colds,  pneu¬ 
monia  and  rheumatism. 

The  high-grade  materials  and  splendid  workmanship  insure 
great  length  of  service. 

Costs  60%  less  than  imported  goods  of  same  quality. 

No  dye  stuff  used  in  our  natural  grays. 

Made  in  fifteen  grades;  Light,  Medium  and  Heavy  Weights, 
of  fine  Wool  and  Worsted. 

Ask  j  our  dealer  to  show  you  some  of  the  following  numbers : 

Natiiral  Gray  Wool,  Winter  Weight  (double  thread) . per  garment  $1  75 

We  make  a  Special  Feature  of  ADJUSTABLE  DRAWER  BANDS  on  $ 

Natural  Gray  Worsted,  light  weight . ..7per  garment  150 

Natural  Gray  Australian  Lamb’s  Wool,  light  weight . per  garment  1  75 

Natural  Gray  Worsted,  medium  weight .  .  per  garment  1  50 

Natural  Gray  Worsted,  medium  weight .  per  garment  200 

Natural  Gray  Australian  Lamb’s  wool,  winter  weight . per  g  250 

,t,r  oor  b“kiet  -«>  -a*  “«»«” 

Glastonbury  Knitting  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


jGUARANTEED  MDT  TO  SHRINK  j 

lgrippe,  pneumoniaI 


_ _  iWrite  for  j 

U'SSS*  f  Catalog 


i>T}ie  Masterpiece  of  the  Ewgest 
Makers  of  Two-Cycle  Engines  in  the  World' 


STC53  CRANKING  KEROSENE 

ENGINE 


1Ev 


is  based  upon  tho  d 

trolled  exclusively  by  us. - UBl,crsa'  ruei  Feeder, 'con- 

The  Wonderful  Bessemer  Gaso-Kero  Engine 

,fue!  fS£dcr  has  sounded  the  death  knoll  of  carbure- 
senu'  thoroughly  successful  device  for  feeding  kero- 

d»trtlat6,.etc.,  without  change  of  equipment  It 
™ m  H  .°ju ‘ 1  ° n' :7* mg  (. h e  e n k : o e  business.  It  is  tho  one  big  rightidea* 

< lontrel  it-.you  cannot  get  i  t  in  any  bufa 
«.rr?<il .  Gaso-Kero  two-cycle  engines  are  simple— only 
.-*•  —  '‘  -‘aily  as  clocks.  2  to  350 


BEST  FOR 
|  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING 


‘CiHso-Kero.  uaso-JAerc  _ _  v 

three  movmgDBrta-.aro  constant  and  ste 
n.  r.  immediate  shipment. 

Write  for  Catalog  AS 

r  BES,?fME-R  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 

.Largest  Makers  of  Two-Cycle  Engines  in  the  World 

123  LINCOLN  AVE.,  GROVE  CITY,  PA. 

ms 


Let  This  Caille  Engine 
Furnish  You  Yk  H.P. 
VA  Hours'  for  Yh  Cents 


LET  it  put  dollars  and  cents  it.  , 
your  pockets  every  day  in  the  ® 
year,  by  saving  you  time  and 
lured  help.  Let  it  pay  for  itself  in  a  few 
short  mouths  and  then  be  a  right  hand 
helper  to  you — furnish  you  power  for 
years  to  come — for  a  penny  an  hour. 

CAILLE 

Perfection  Engines 

are  so  simple,  so  easily  started,  so  easily 
cared  for,  that  a  child  can  run  them.  Two 
boys  can  easily  carry  a  Caille  Perfection  en¬ 
gine  wherever  work  is  to  be  done.  The 
women  folks  can  easily  operate  it  in  the 
dairy,  laundry  or  at  the  pump.  Needs  no 
special  foundation— is  perfectly  lubricated— 
absolutely  frost-proof— and  there  is  but  one 
adjustment  to  make,  on  tho  entire  engine. 

Use  Gasoline  or  Kerosene 

For  *1.00  extra  wo  furnish  tho  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  so  engine  can  bo  run  on  cither  gasoline  or 
I  kerosene,  further  reducing  tho  slight  fuel  expense. 
Send  for  details.  Get  tho  facts,  learn  all 
about  this  wonderful,  economical,  little  time  saver. 
A  postal  brings  all. 

CAILLE  PERFECTION  MOTOR  CO., 
1260  Caille  St. 

DETROIT. 

MICHIGAN 


No  more  engine  worry.  No  fear  of  fire. 
No  insurance  troubles.  The  really  safe  en¬ 
gine — investigated  and  now  sealed  with  the 
label  of  security — is  here.  Every 

Jacobson  Engine 

is'personalfy  inspected,  approved  and  labeled  by 
the.Underavriters  Laboratories  Co.,  Inc.  Good 
every  other  way,  too.  One-third  more  than  rated 
capacity.  Easy,  sure  starting.  Never  kicks 
back.  Hopper  cooled.  Write  for  Booklets. 


2  to  13 
H.P. 


JACOBSON  MACHINE 
MFG.  CO. 

Dept.D.  Warren,  Pa. 


-  Farm  Cushman 

4-h.  p.  All-Purpose 

4Cyc,e  Engine 


Does 

everything 
any  4-H.  P.  engine 
will  do  and  some  wot  ^ 
no  other  engine  can  do.  An 
ALL-PURPOSE,  all-season  engine 
AND  will  run  any  binder.  Weighs  190 
lbs.  Throttle  governor.  Guaranteed 
10  years.  Also  2-cylinder  0  H .  P.  up  to 
20  H.  P.  Get  catalog  and  trial  offer. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS,  2091 N  St.,  Lincoln,  Nab. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
II.  X.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


YOURS 

—For  Greatest 
Power  Profits! 

Son.  1  i  ...  .  . 


Send  in  your  name  on  postal!  Don’t  hnv 
a  Bower  outfit  of  any  kind  till  youget  ou^ 
&  and  Proof.  You  don’t 

>  ealUe  the  economy  reliability  and 
superiority  of  the  famous 

.LEFFELKs 

,'?J.ar0,  replacing  all  other  power 
,i  outfits  wherever  introduced.  Learn 
the  reasons.  Buy  your  last  engine 
Jiraf  and  save  big  money.  Letfel 
runs  any  machine,  does  many 
things  gasoline  can't  do. 
Burns  anything  for  fuel. 
Don  t  wait!  Write  us  now! 
James  Leffel  &  Company 
287.  Springfield,  Ohio 
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TEE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Uomei 

Established  tsso 


Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  338  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

Herbert  W.  Colungwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 
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SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.04.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8M  marks,  or  10H  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References,  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person,  liutto  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sob. 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  wo  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  tri nuig  d iffe ren cos 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  fitter  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rlral  New-iorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser.  


I  CAN  find  customers  for  the  seed  potatoes.  Uncle 
Sam  scut  an  inspector  here  and  our  seed  stands  high 
enough  so  that  it  will  do  its  own  advertising. 

This  is  from  a  man  who  has  selected  for  several 
years  good  specimens  of  the  Irish  Cobbler  potato. 
This  fine  variety  is  so  badly  mixed  up  that  growers 
are  fighting  shy  of  it,  although  when  pure  it  is  very 
superior.  The  man  who  writes  the  above  was  sure 
of  his  seed  and  notified  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  inspector  came  and  after  examina¬ 
tion  found  the  seed  pure.  The  Government  certi¬ 
ficate  in  such  a  case  is  like  the  registry  papers  for 
a  purebred  animal.  If  you  have  seed  that  you  are 
proud  of  you  can  have  it  tested  by  the  Department 
for  purity,  vitality  and  health.  The  test  will  be 
impartial  and  may  increase  your  pride  or  lower  it. 
At  any  rate  that  is  the  way  to  certify  your  purebred 
seed. 

* 

Some  of  the  farm  papers  seem  to  regard  the  plan 
of  fighting  the  San  Jos6  scale  by  means  of  a  living 
parasite  as  a  joke.  We  think  the  theory  as  out¬ 
lined  by  Dr.  Surface  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  true  one. 
In  California,  much  the  same  thing  has  been  done 
successfully.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this 
new  parasite  can  endure  our  Northern  Winters. 
If  it  can  we  believe  it  will  prove  a  genuine  help  in 
cleaning  up  the  scale.  There  is  enough  in  this  theory 
of  setting  “bug  to  fighting  bug”  to  justify  a  thorough 
trial  of  it.  At  the  same  time  we  warn  our  people 
not  to  give  up  spraying  in  any  way.  We  have  put 
some  of  the  parasites  in  our  own  orchard,  but  we 
shall  spray  as  thoroughly  as  ever.  Even  if  this 
plan  of  killing  the  scale  prove  a  full  success  it  will 
still  pay  to  spray  as  we  do  now,  for  anyone  who  has 
ever  seen  the  difference  between  sprayed  and  un¬ 
sprayed  fruit  knows  that  spraying  will  remain  one 
of  the  necessities  of  fruit  growing. 

* 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  in  regard  to 
that  fake  advertising  scheme.  I  guess  I  shall  have  to 
get  one  of  those  signs.  “I  buy  only  goods  advertised  m 
The  It.  N.-Y.” ;  baug  it  on  the  wood  shed  where  I  shall 
see  it  every  day.  D*  F- 

Connecticut. 

This  refers  to  an  advertised  proposition  which 
this  man  was  almost  persuaded  to  take  up.  He  is 
a  Connecticut  Yankee  too,  and  that  breed  has  worn 
out  many  a  faker’s  tongue.  The  sign  he  refers  to 
was  printed  several  weeks  ago  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  It 
might  not  be  so  much  of  an  ornament  in  the  wood¬ 
shed,  but  it  would  be  useful  if  heeded.  We  have 
known  men  to  go  out  to  the  wood-shed  to  work  off 
their  feelings  when  they  knew  they  had  made  them¬ 
selves  ridiculous  by  biting  at  gilt-edged  “sucker  bait.  ’ 
Rather  than  express  their  feelings  on  the  children 
or  hear  the  wife  say,  “I  told  you  so,”  they  pick  out 
the  toughest  chunks  of  wood  they  can  find  and  vent 
their  feeling  with  an  ax.  A  good  scheme  that,  and 
if  they  could  face  that  sign  on  the  wall  while  they 
are  chopping  the  lesson  would  stick. 

♦ 

John  Campman,  the  New  Jersey  boy  who  shot  and 
killed  a  supposed  chicken  thief,  was  tried  and  ac¬ 
quitted  last  week.  This  is  the  case  where  Camp- 
man,  aroused  by  prowling  strangers,  fired  at  random 
in  the  darkness  and  lulled  an  unknown  man.  We 
understand  that  this  dead  man  was  never  identified, 
and  that  the  police  authorities  were  not  disposed 
to  push  the  case,  as  they  were  convinced  that  the 
shooting  was  purely  accidental.  The  American 
Poultry  Association,  through  Dr.  Gilbert  Robinson, 
took  charge  of  Campman’s  defense  and  conducted 
it  very  discreetly.  While  we  think  this  boy  should 
not  be  punished,  we  go  on  record  as  opposed  to  the 
use  of  dangerous  firearms  indiscriminately  in  the 
dark.  Some  of  our  readers  are  quite  fierce  in  their 
advice  to  shoot  and  kill.  We  do  not  agree  with 
this.  It  is  dangerous  advice  to  give  to  young  and 
inexperienced  people.  Taking  human  life  is  too 
serious  a  matter  to  consider  lightly.  If  you  thiuk 
you  must  shoot — load  with  salt  and  aim  high. 
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When  we  talk  of  advertising  in  the  local  paper 
or  developing  a  parcel  post  trade  there  are  some 
who  say:  “Too  small  business — it  is  only  a  drop  in 
the  bucket”  Possibly,  but  the  bucket  of  water  is 
made  up  of  drops — each  one  a  useful  part  of  the 
whole.  It  is  in  this  same  small  business  of  the 
retailer  that  a  good  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar 
is  lost  to  us.  One  reason  why  we  are  receiving  the 
85-eent  dollar  is  because  we  handle  the  bucketful 
and  let  others  peddle  out  the  drops.  We  shall  not 
get  more  than  35  cents  until  we  get  some  of  the 
middlemen  out  of  the  way  and  deal  direct.  These 
middlemen  are  not  going  to  move  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord.  The  advertisement  and  parcel  post  will  give 
us  a  chance  to  move  them.  It  may  be  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  for  one  man  to  start  direct  dealing.  These 
drops  are  precious,  and  suppose  50  or  100  producers 
could  work  together.  Instead  of  a  drop  they  would 
soon  have  a  dipperful  at  a  time. 

* 

Now  comes  the  annual  conflict  with  the  sports 
and  hunters.  Many  cases  are  reported  to  us  where 
strangers  with  guns  refuse  to  vacate  the  premises 
when  ordered  to  do  so,  even  after  the  farms  are 
fully  posted.  They  claim  that  a  license  gives  them 
full  right  to  do  as  they  please.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  this  in  Alabama,  for  there  the  law 
is  clear,  as  we  see  from  this  section  of  the  Alabama 
game  laws : 

6071.  Hunting  on  binds  of  another  without  written 
permission ,  penalty  for. — Any  person  who  hunts  on  the 
lands  of  another  without  first  having  obtained  from  the 
owner  or  agent  thereof  a  written  permission  to  do  so, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  on  conviction, 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty- 
five  dollars. 

That  is  as  it  should  be.  In  New  York  the  as¬ 
sumption  is  that  all  wild  game  belongs  to  the 
State — even  when  it  has  been  protected  and  fed  by 
the  farmers!  Another  good  thing  about  the  Ala¬ 
bama  game  law  is  the  way  it  takes  care  of  squir¬ 
rels.  A  penalty  is  provided  for  killing  them  out  of 
season,  but  the  farmer’s  right  to  his  property  is 
recognized  in  this  way,  “provided  that  any  person 
may  protect  his  premises  from  the  ravages  and 
depredation  of  these  animals  at  any  time  and  in  any 
way!” 

* 

Ginseng  !  When  this  crop  was  first  advocated  in 
this  country  we  were  asked  to  take  a  hand  in  boom¬ 
ing  it  and  in  fingering  some  of  the  profits.  We  were 
convinced  that  it  was  a  speculative  or  gambler’s 
crop,  and  we  have  never  regretted  the  loss  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  which  were  offered  for  ginseng  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  refused.  Possibly  one  in  500  of 
those  who  started  to  cultivate  ginseng  have  actually 
produced  marketable  roots.  The  others  lost  their 
money,  as  we  told  them  they  would.  Now  the  few 
who  grow  ginseng  come  telling  us  of  their  won¬ 
derful  success.  One  leading  grower  sent  a  bag  of 
good  roots  to  a  dealer  in  New  York  and  asked  us 
to  get  figures  for  him.  We  presumed  of  course  from 
what  those  growers  tell  us  that  ginseng  is  like  pure 
gold — all  you  have  to  do  is  to  show  it.  But  the 
cold  facts  are  different.  The  dealer  who  had  the 

sample  said,  “I  am  glad  to  get  rid  of  the - stuff.” 

There  was  a  wagon  load  of  similar  samples  piled 
in  his  store.  The  next  dealer  interviewed  would 
not  take  cultivated  ginseng  at  any  price.  He  now 
has  4,000  pounds  which  he  cannot  sell.  Another 
large  concern  would  make  no  offer — “market  too 
dull.”  All  said  the  cultivated  root  is  inferior  to  the 
wild.  This  is  just  what  we  found  in  the  New  York 
market.  Books  and  bulletins  and  bluffers  may  tell 
another  story,  but  this  is  what  the  cold-blooded 
dealers  say.  We  think  the  market  for  cultivated 

ginseng  will  improve,  but  it  is  a  gamblers  crop. 

* 

Mr.  Morse,  on  the  first  page,  speaks  of  the  demand 
for  good  dairy  cows.  There  can  he  no  question  about 
this.  Some  of  the  certified  milk  farms  near  the 
great  cities  are  in  constant  need  of  high-class  milk¬ 
ers.  They  do  not  raise  their  own  cows,  but  must 
depend  on  the  hill  farms  for  their  supply.  Some 
of  these  dairymen  are  selling  milk  at  12  and  15 
cents  a  quart.  They  have  been  known  to  offer  .$250 
and  more  for  healthy  grade  cows  which  can  make 
5,000  quarts  of  4.5  per  cent  milk  in  a  year.  A  pure¬ 
bred  cow  capable  of  doing  this  would  bring  $100 
more  but  it  would  not  pay  to  sell  her  as  a  milker. 
Look  around  among  the  cows  in  your  section  and 
see  how  many  you  can  find  capable  of  producing 
10,000  pounds  of  that  sort  of  milk !  Yet  they  are  to 
be  found  in  fair  numbers  in  Vermont — brought  to 
light  by  the  cow-testing  associations.  This  continued 
testing  year  after  year  has  worked  off  the  robber 
cows,  and  the  dairymen  know  what  their  cattle  can 
do.  By  using  bulls  from  the  cows  which  show 
themselves  superior  at  this  testing  the  general  aver¬ 
age  of  the  herd  is  raised.  Some  of  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  through  this  cow-testing  are  wonderful.  The 
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time  is  rapidly  coming  when  the  business  of  rais¬ 
ing  high-grade  cows  for  this  certified  milk  trade  will 
pay  far  better  than  making  milk.  Some  of  the  most 
successful  poultry  men  today  are  those  who  produce 
a  fine  quality  of  pullets  and  sell  them  in  the  Fall 
for  others  to  feed.  In  much  the  same  way  there  is 
to  be  a  great  future  in  producing  high-grade  dairy 
stock. 

* 

We  are  done  for  sowing  cover  crops  this  Fall 
north  of  New  York.  Now  comes  the  plant  food 
problem  for  next  year.  On  most  farms  there  are 
pond  holes  or  low  swampy  places  where  the  soil  is 
black  and  sticky.  In  this  black  soil  or  muck  will 
often  he  found  large  quantities  of  nitrogen.  These 
pockets  are  banks  into  which  for  many  years  the 
hills  and  higher  places  have  sent  their  leachings 
for  safe  keeping.  The  muck  has  certainly  kept  these 
leachings  of  plant  food  safely,  by  tying  the  valuable 
nitrogen  into  forms  which  are  sour  and  not  avail¬ 
able  to  plants.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  you  that  this 
nitrogen  has  been  held  in  this  way,  for* *had  it  been 
soluble  it  would  have  left  your  farm.  As  it  is  you 
can  now  haul  out  the  muck  and  by  means  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  simple  chemistry  set  this  nitrogen  free.  Haul 
out  the  muck  and  mix  it  with  air-slaked  lime  in  small 
piles  and  let  it  ferment.  If  you  can  work  it  over 
once  so  much  the  better,  and  if  after  it  is  dry  and 
fine  you  can  use  it  as  a  stable  absorbent — better  still. 
But  the  nitrogen  is  in  the  muck  and  black  soil  and 
slaked  lime  will  start  a  ferment  which  will  set  the 
nitrogen  free  to  help  your  crops.  Make  yourself  a 
Christmas  present  of  nitrogen. 

* 

Whenever  we  print  the  word  “goat”  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  we  have  a  flood  of  letters  about  this  so-called 
“backyard  cow.”  Here  is  a  sample: 

Your  recent  issue  contains  article  relative  to  milch 
goats.  This  has  been  very  interesting  to  me,  as  my 
family  consists  of  but  my  wife  and  self,  and  a  cow  in 
consequence  appears  more  than  necessary  for  our  needs. 
Can  you  recommend  a  goat,  and  where  could  a  pair  be 
obtained  and  at  about  what  cost?  Instead  of  a  pair 
I  should  have  said  trio,  as  two  does  would  without 
doubt  be  necessary.  H.  D.  M. 

As  a  theory  this  “backyard  cow”  proposition  is  a 
good  one,  but  as  a  fact  there  are  drawbacks.  The 
worst  one  is  the  goat  itself.  A  true  milch  goat  is 
worth  nearly  as  much  as  a  cow — at  least  the  breed¬ 
ers  will  not  sell  one  much  below  the  price  of  a 
good  family  cow.  They  all  seem  to  be  figuring  on 
the  future  demand,  and  consider  it  better  business 
to  hold  their  best  stock  at  very  high  figures.  Some 
ordinary  goats  seem  to  be  for  sale,  but  at  this  time 
the  really  good  ones  are  held  at  breeding  prices, 
which  are  far  above  the  goat’s  real  value  as  a  milk 
producer.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  “back¬ 
yard  cow”  will  get  down  to  the  business  of  filling  the 
family  milk  bottle.  Just  now  she  seems  to  be  worth 
too  much  to  posterity. 

* 

Now  comes  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  with  a 
champion  hen.  She  laid  1)9  eggs  in  100  days  and 
2S3  eggs  in  nine  days  short  of  a  year.  This  is  not  a 
“Tom  Barron”  Leghorn  either.  She  is  not  even 
“purebred,”  but  an  egg  hen : 

“What  breed  is  she?  The  only  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  is  that  she  is  an  egg  breed,”  said  Professor  Dryden. 
“She  was  bred  from  a  strain  of  good  layers,  and  this 
is  the  encouraging  feature  of  the  record.  We  have  her 
ancestry  for  several  years.  Her  dam  was  the  product 
of  crossing  a  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  and  White  Leg¬ 
horn,  her  sire  was  a  sou  of  her  dam,  a  White  Leghorn 
male  that  has  produced  a  great  number  of  good  layers. 
She  is,  therefore,  a  product  of  in-bred  good  layers  of 
different  breeds.” 

There  is  a  hen  which  certainly  had  to  “act  like 
father’s  folks.”  At  a  poultry  show  she  would  not 
have  been  noticed  by  the  judges,  yet  as  a  layer  she 
walks  up  to  the  head.  These  poultry  contests  are 
doing  a  great  thing  for  the  actual  business  of  pro¬ 
ducing  eggs.  It  is  hard  to  understand  the  position 
of  the  so-called  poultry  papers  in  ignoring  these  con¬ 
tests.  They  apparently  do  it  to  please  the  fanciers, 
who  seem  to  think  that  feathers  rather  than  eggs 
form  the  most  important  hen  product.  They  may 
keep  on  their  high  horse  for  a  while  longer,  but  it 
is  only  a  question  of  time  before  they  will  have 
to  get  down  to  the  ground — where  the  people  live. 
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Frost  still  keeps  away  from  us — but  rains  stays  by. 

A  bumper  crop  bumps  the  farmer  harder  than  any 
other  class. 

Frost  may  hurt  the  corn,  but  the  root  crop  keeps 
on  growing.  Mangels  beat  silage  this  year. 

We  handle  seed  corn  on  the  basis  of  56  pounds  a 
bushel  of  shelled  and  70  pounds  a  bushel  of  ears. 

Keep  the  cellar  doors  shut  at  night.  A  neighbor 
stumbled  through  an  open  door  the  other  night  and  was 
nearly  killed. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  we  gave  the  story  of  several  new 
chestnut  varieties  which  promise  to  be  partly  or  en¬ 
tirely  blight  proof.  There  is  no  way  of  obtaining  wood 
or  nuts  of  these  varieties  yet.  They  will  be  tested  more 
completely. 


1913. 

We  want  to  keep  right  at  this  proposition  of  help¬ 
ing  the  old  home  town.  Many  a  city  man  came  from 
a  farm  in  some  town  back  among  the  hills.  This  man 
has  prospered.  Now  and  then  he  goes  back  to  the  old 
town  and  is  saddened  to  observe  how  bright  boys 
and  girls  have  gone  away  and  how  industry  has 
failed.  This  man  remembers  the  feeling  of  the  hill 
people,  and  he  must  see  that  these  towns  do  not 
need  scientific  agriculture  as  much  as  they  need  in¬ 
dustrial  opportunity.  Oftentimes  a  little  factory 
located  at  the  water  power  or  at  some  central  point 
where  high  quality  goods  could  be  made  would 
mean  new  life  to  the  old  town.  There  would  be 
cash  for  labor,  a  market  for  raw  material  and  a 
new  enterprise  to  give  thought  and  encouragement 
to  the  farmers.  Such  an  enterprise  plight  stop  the 
human  flow  away  from  the  old  town  and  perhaps 
bring  some  of  the  roamers  home.  The  world  would 
be  better  off  if  some  of  the  great  manufacturing 
monopolies  could  be  broken  up  and  scattered  about 
in  this  way.  Some  of  these  successful  city  men 
may  well  consider  this  suggestion.  We  know  of 
some  of  them  who  spend  considerable  money  in 
beautifying  the  old  town  cemetery.  Far  better  give 
thought  to  the  living  and  put  new  industry  and 
business  hope  into  their  lives.  What  could  you  do 
of  greater  help  to  the  old  town  than  to  use  your 
business  ability  and  some  of  your  money  in  organiz¬ 
ing  a  mutual  business  enterprise  among  your  old 
friends  and  neighbors? 

* 

Week  after  week  we  have  letters  from  dairymen 
who  think  the  local  creamery  is  not  giving  them  a 
square  deal.  The  trouble  comes  over  the  fat  tests 
for  milk.  The  creamery  takes  samples,  makes  the 
tests  and  pays  on  the  basis  of  the  fat  which  it  re¬ 
ports.  These  tests  often  vary  so  widely  as  to  create 
grave  suspicion.  In  some  cases  the  patrons  send 
samples  to  the  experiment  station  or  do  their  own 
testing  and  those  tests  indicate  that  they  are  not  be¬ 
ing  paid  in  full.  What  can  they  do  to  obtain  jus¬ 
tice?  The  New  York  Agricultural  law  provides  the 
following : 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  or  persons  employed 
by  him  for  that  purpose  may  at  any  time  assist  in 
making  tests  of  milk  received  at  a  butter  or  cheese 
factory  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  efficiency  of 
tests  usually  made  at  such  factory.  *  *  *  No  per¬ 

son  or  xiersons  receiving  or  purchasing  milk  or  cream 
upon  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  fat  contained  therein, 
shall  credit  any  patron  or  patrons  delivering  milk  or 
cream  thereto  with  a  greater  or  lesser  percentage  or 
average  percentage  pf  fat  than  is  actually  contained  in 
the  milk  or  cream  so  delivered. 

When  a  New  York  farmer  feels  that  he  is  not  re¬ 
ceiving  what  is  due  him  he  should  notify  the  Com¬ 
missioner.  Arrangements  will  then  be  made  to  test 
the  milk  under  conditions  which  will  be  fair  to  both 
sides.  If  a  man  complains  now,  and  such  a  test  is 
made,  the  figures  might  not  be  full  proof  of  mistake 
or  fraud  in  the  past — unless  corroborated  by  relia¬ 
ble  outside  tests.  They  would  make  a  basis  for 
settlement  in  the  future.  It  is  easy  to  make  errors 
in  sampling  or  testing,  and  when  there  is  any  ques¬ 
tion  the  Department  should  be  called  in  to  settle  it. 
Cooperative  testing  among  the  patrons  is  also  good 
work.  Some  man  who  is  accurate  can  take  samples 
at  intervals  and  test  them  independently  of  the 
creamery. 

* 

I  don’t  think  much  of  the  advice  some  of  these  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  give.  One  of  them  is  always  telling  us 
to  raise  nothing  but  purebred  cattle.  We  learn  that 
the  editor  has  much  more  money  than  he  knows  what 
to  do  with,  while  we  have  a  mortgage,  and  in  a  year 
like  this  can  hardly  get  enough  to  pay  our  taxes.  Pure¬ 
bred  cattle  may  be  all  right,  but  this  is  no  advice  to 
give  to  a  poor  man.  D.  E.  F. 

New  York. 

“Thou  cans’t  not  say  I  did  it.”  We  know  just 
what  to  do  with  every  dollar  we  have.  We  can 
easily  understand  this  man’s  position.  He  knows, 
as  we  all  know,  that  in  these  days  of  high  cost  and 
strict  inspection  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  a  scrub  or 
an  inferior  cow.  She  cannot  make  milk  enough  to 
pay  for  her  feed  and  the  labor  spent  in  caring  for 
her.  We  cannot  afford  to  keep  her  any  more  than 
we  can  pay  a  hired  man  $25  when  we  know  he  does 
not  earn  $15  for  us.  Our  friend  will  probably  agree 
that  we  should  keep  improved  cows  if  we  can  get 
them.  The  majority  of  us  will  also  agree  that  in 
order  to  get  these  improved  cows  we  must  get  im¬ 
proved  blood  into  the  herd.  The  cow  with  the  big¬ 
gest  mouth  to  absorb  hay  and  grain  may  be  the 
poorest  machine  to  manufacture  it  into  milk  or 
butter.  The  purebred  bull  with  sisters  and  ancestors 
of  good  performance  is  the  surest  herd  improver. 

It  must  seem  both  ridiculous  and  galling  to  a 
poor  struggling  farmer  to  be  told  that  he  should 
keep  nothing  but  purebred  cattle!  In  many  cases 
his  entire  yearly  profits  would  hardly  pay  for  a  well- 
bred  bull  calf  and  he  must  wait  three  years  for  re¬ 
sults.  Left  to  himself  it  will  be  hard  to  start.  But 
is  it  not  iK)ssible  to  try  the  “community  breeding” 
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plan?  This  means  cooperation.  Half  a  dozen  neigh¬ 
bors  combine  and  buy  a  good  bull.  The  cost  to  each 
one  is  not  large,  and  the  bull  can  be  used  in  several 
herds.  This  works  out  well  in  parts  of  Wisconsin. 
After  the  bull  has  been  used  three  years  there  will 
be  found  another  “community”  ready  to  change,  so 
that  new  blood  can  be  used.  In  this  way  and 
through  this  form  of  cooperation  farmers  who  could 
not  afford  to  buy  a  first-class  bull  alone  may  com¬ 
bine  and  thus  obtain  the  best.  This  is  no  dream 
or  theory — it  is  being  worked  out  in  many  com¬ 
munities  where  farmers  have  learned  to  combined 
their  efforts  and  live  and  let  live.  It  is  just  another 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  poor,  individual  fann¬ 
ers  may  find  some  relief  from  their  hard  necessities 
by  cooperation. 


35-CENT  DOLLAR:  15-BUSHEL  WHEAT. 

On  page  1066  we  printed  an  editorial  on  the  35- 
cent  dollar  and  the  effects  of  a  “bumper  crop.”  We 
stated  that  “the  producer  is  the  only  one  who  suf¬ 
fers  from  a  bumper  crop.”  A  farmer  in  Ohio  cut 
this  out  and  sent  it  to  Dr.  Chas.  E.  Thorne  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  with  some  forcible  re¬ 
marks  about  farm  conditions.  Dr.  Thorne  is  one 
of  the  most  practical  and  sensible  men  now  engaged 
in  station  work,  and  we  gladly  give  his  comments : 

Your  agitation  anent  the  35-cent  dollar  is  thoroughly 
right.  There  is  no  question  that  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  are  both  being  robbed  under  our  present  system 
of  exchange,  but  the  “bumper  crop”  fallacy  is  made  the 
excuse  for  a  world  of  slipshod,  wasteful  farming.  Ohio 
produces  in  the  average  about  thirty  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  on  ten  million  acres  of  land.  There  is  no  valid 
reason  why  this  quantity  of  wheat  should  not  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  at  most  two-thirds  the  area  given  to  it.  It 
would  be  absolutely  better  for  this  generation  and  those 
which  are  to  follow  it  if  one-third  of  the  land  in  the 
State  now  under  the  plow  were  permitted  to  go  back 
to  rest  in  weeds  and  forest,  and  the  energy  which  is 
now  wasted  in  tramping  over  land  which  by  no  possi¬ 
bility  can  produce  a  full  crop  were  concentrated  on 
draining,  liming  and  fertilizing  the  remainder.  We 
do  not  at  present  need  to  grow  more  than  thirty  million 
bushels  of  wheat  per  annum  in  Ohio,  but  we  do  need 
to  grow  it  on  fewer  acres  and  with  less  labor ;  but  un¬ 
less  our  grandchildren  grow  more  than  thirty  million 
bushels  of  wheat  some  of  them  will  go  hungry. 

Under  our  present  system  we  are  robbing  the  land 
and  defrauding  posterity.  The  35-cent  dollar  is  bad 
enough,  but  the  15-bushels-per-acre  crop  of  wheat  is 
worse,  for  the  system  of  agriculture  which  produces 
such  crops  of  wheat  means  the  defrauding  of  our  chil¬ 
dren  of  their  right  to  the  inheritance  of  a  fertile  soil, 
and  it  also  means  the  continued  migration  of  farmer 
boys  to  the  city.  The  young  man  who  cannot  see  on 
the  farm  the  possibility  of  a  better  return  for  his  energy 
than  is  obtained  by  the  15-bushels-per-acre  farmer  does 
exactly  right  in  going  to  town.  chas.  E.  tiiorne. 


THE  BUREAU  OF  CO-OPERATION. 

Part  II. 

The  present  high  cost  of  food  distribution,  and 
the  waste  attendant  thereto  in  our  cities,  is  most 
obvious,  and  it  seems  that  a  fair  margin  of  profit 
could  be  secured  almost  from  the  start  by  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  consumers.  Moreover,  the  idea  of  co¬ 
operation  in  general  is  more  commonly  accepted  as 
sound  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  among  them. 
From  these  reasons  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the 
first  line  of  work  for  this  bureau  was  to  assist  in 
the  organization  of  these  consumers,  that  a  fairly 
steady  demand  for  farm  products  might  be  estab¬ 
lished  on  cooperative  lines,  which  demand  could  re¬ 
ceive  its  supply  from  either  individuals  or  other  sim¬ 
ilar  organizations  of  producers.  The  principal  dif¬ 
ficulty  here  is  the  lack  of  ample  capital  rather  than 
the  lack  of  the  proper  spirit  of  loyalty,  although, 
with  the  producers,  the  reverse  conditions  exists  and 
capital  is  quite  easily  obtained  but  the  spirit  of  loy¬ 
alty  is  hard  to  find  and  keep.  It  is  very  certain, 
however,  that  such  combinations  of  consumers  must 
and  will  be  formed,  generally  in  advance  of  any 
very  general  organization  by  producers,  as  soon  as 
an  easy  method  of  capitalization  is  found.  Several 
such  cooperative  companies  are  already  formed  and 
about  to  become  incorporated,  and  if  the  experience 
in  the  foreign  countries  is  any  guide  they  should 
soon  become  very  successful. 

The  rather  high  percentage  of  failures  among 
associations  of  producers  has  been  largely  due  to  a 
surprising  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
members  toward  the  business  management.  Some 
of  this  was  no  doubt  well  warranted,  but  the  lack 
of  confidence  grew  out  of  the  system  employed, 
which  did  not  deal  at  all  times  frankly  with  the 
members  on  a  strict  basis  of  equality  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  their  stock  holdings  or  production. 
"With  a  simple  and  direct  method  of  accounting  to 
all  members,  which  they  can  readily  understand,  any 
association  of  producers  with  loyal  members  should 
have  very  low  chances  of  failure,  lower  even  than 
with  general  merchandising  business.  Such  asso¬ 
ciations  undoubtedly  succeed  better  where  the  num¬ 
ber  of  products  sold  is  quite  narrow,  and  where  the 
members  are  not  getting  at  present  a  fair  profit  as 
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individuals  from  their  business — are  not  too  pros¬ 
perous,  in  other  words. 

.  .  x 

From  the  facts  already  at  hand,  and  from  the  in¬ 
formation  gathered  by  the  bureau,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  healthy  growth  of  the  cooperative  idea;  but 
for  some  time  to  come  a  large  part  of  its  work  must 
be  missionary  in  character,  because,  to  reduce  ef¬ 
fectually  the  present  high  cost  of  food  distribution, 
and  to  become  financially  sound  and  lasting,  co¬ 
operation  must  be  quite  general.  Consumers  in  the 
cities  and  towns  organized  as  cooperative  associa¬ 
tions  must  be  able  to  meet  with  producers  from  many 
States  to  obtain  a  steady  flow  of  supplies,  and  the 
organized  producers  will  need  eventually,  if  not  at 
first,  the  broad  general  demand  so  combined  to  real¬ 
ize  the  maximum  profit. 

The  bureau  is  ready  at  all  times  to  furnish  ad¬ 
vice,  and  has  ready  for  distribution  a  complete  set 
of  by-laws  and  articles  of  incorporation  for  the 
formation  of  any  co6perative  organization.  It  has 
also  the  business  history  of  several  successful  co¬ 
operative  companies  now  doing  business,  which  it  is 
at  liberty  to  give  to  those  interested.  The  super¬ 
intendent  has  spoken  at  twenty  meetings  and  has 
assisted  in  working  out  several  business  systems  to 
be  used  by  associations.  No  hard  and  fast  plans  for 
the  future  have  been  made,  except  that  the  assist¬ 
ance  given  shall  be  practical,  and  any  advice  or 
suggestions  offered  will  be  the  result  of  investiga¬ 
tion.  MARC  W.  COLE. 


MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  COUNTRY 
SCHOOLS. 

There  is  some  evidence  in  our  laws  of  a  growing 
paternalism  upon  the  part  of  the  government,  and 
by  some  this  will  be  looked  upon  with  distrust,  while 
others  will  regard  it  as  marking  the  beginning  of  a 
better  era  in  which  society  as  a  whole  will  do  some 
of  the  needed  things  for  human  betterment  which 
are  difficult  or  impossible  to  the  individual.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  present  school  year,  the  country 
schools  of  New  York  State  will  share  with  those  of 
the  cities  in  medical  inspection  of  all  the  pupils. 
There  is  some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  parents,  and 
others,  as  to  the  value  of  this  inspection,  though 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  increasing  the  expense  of 
school  administration.  Most  country  schools  are 
very  small  nowadays,  however,  and  the  expense  will- 
not  be  very  heavy  for  any  one  district,  even  if  large 
in  the  aggregate.  If  any  considerable  benefit  ac¬ 
crues  to  the  pupils  this  need  not  be  regretted.  With¬ 
out  question  such  medical  inspection  in  towns  and 
cities  will  disclose  much  neglect  upon  the  part  of 
parents  and  the  consequent  suffering  and  hindered 
development  of  many  children ;  nor  will  all  of  this 
ignorance  and  neglect  upon  the  part  of  parents  be 
found  in  cities,  an  occasional  child  suffering  from 
adenoids,  greatly  enlarged  tonsils,  defective  eyesight 
or  hearing,  or  other  serious  physical  defects  wbich 
hinder  their  proper  mental  and  physical  develop¬ 
ment  will  be  discovered  in  country  districts  where 
the  average  of  thrift  and  intelligence  is  high.  If  the 
attention  of  the  parents  of  these  children  is  called 
to  these  conditions  by  this  medical  inspection,  and 
children  who  are  mentally  and  physically  backward 
because  of  these  handicaps  are  given  a  better  chance 
in  life,  the  money  cost  may  well  be  ignored.  Just 
how  far  the  community  should  go  in  relieving  par¬ 
ents  of  their  responsibility  to  their  children  by  car¬ 
ing  for  these  unfortunates  is  a  question  difficult  to 
answer.  It  is  a  serious  error  to  encourage  delin¬ 
quency  upon  the  part  of  any  citizens  in  the  hope 
that  the  State  will  relieve  them  of  their  burdens. 
This  medical  inspection-law  is  new,  and  like  many  of 
our  laws,  not  yet  fully  digested.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  it  is  a  step  in  a  right  direction, 
and  that  coming  generations  will  realize  the  benefit 
that  it  is  hoped  to  bestow. 


World  Crops. 

Broomhall’s  Liverpool  report  states:  Shipments  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  were  lighter,  with  the  amount  to  the 
United  Kingdom  SOO.OOO  bushels  under  requirements. 
The  Continent  is  getting  plenty,  and,  with  a  growing 
firmness  among  holders,  fears  are  expressed  here  that 
the  United  Kingdom  will  be  forced  to  purchase  at 
higher  prices. 

Corn  arrivals  are  liberal,  with  resultant  pressure  of 
spot  and  scarcity  of  local  storage,  which  led  to  realiz¬ 
ing.  Foreign  crop  advices  are  favorable,  with  Buenos 
Ayres  lower. 

Argentina. — Private  cables  received  state  “Parts  pre¬ 
dictions  of  frost”  and  another  “parts  too  hot,”  with 
rain  badly  wanted  in  the  North. 

India. — Dryness  continues  over  a  very  extended  area, 
and  the  time  is  passed  for  the  hope  of  a  full  acreage  and 
satisfactory  results.  The  Government  has  already  ad¬ 
vanced  money  to  the  United  Province,  which  will  be 
used  for  relieving  districts  where  the  loss  of  food  crops 
has  been  severe. 

Russia. — Our  correspondents  are  of  the  opinion  that 
this  year’s  wheat  crop  is  larger  than  last  year  and  that 
the  exportable  surplus  will  be  in  accordance  with  the 
crop,  but  the  tightness  of  offers  and  comparatively  small 
marketing  is  causing  firmness  among  other  countries. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 


From  Day  to  Day 

O  LITTLE  MOTHER  OF  MINE 

Sometimes  in  the  hush  of  the  evening 
hour, 

When  the  shadows  creep  from  the  West, 
I  think  of  the  twilight  songs  you  sang 

And  the  boy  you  lulled  to  rest ; 

The  wee  little  boy  with  the  tousled  head, 

That  long,  long  ago  was  thine ; 

I  wonder  if  sometimes  you  long  for  that 
hoy, 

O  little  mother  of  mine ! 

And  now  he  has  come  to  man’s  estate, 

Grown  stalwart  in  body  and  strong, 
And  you’d  hardly  know  -that  he  was  the 
lad 

Whom  you  lulled  with  your  slumber 
song. 

The  years  have  altered  the  form  and  the 
life, 

But  his  heart  is  unchanged  by  time, 
And  still  he  is  only  thy  boy  as  of  old, 

O  little  mother  of  mine ! 

— Walter  H.  Brown. 

* 

When  hot  cloths  are  required  to  re¬ 
lieve  pain  it  is  well  to  put  them  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  steamer,  with  the  water 
boiling  hard  underneath.  They  can  be 
kept  ready  in  this  way,  without  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  wringing  them  out. 

* 

Foe  a  little  variation  in  scrambled  eggs 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  milk  and  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  breadcrumbs  to  each  egg. 
Pour  the  milk  over  the  breadcrumbs,  and 
then  beat  into  the  egg ;  season  as  usual. 
The  egg  is  increased  in  bulk  and  is  very 
light  and  tender  in  texture. 

A  baey’s  creeping  blanket  is  a  comfort 
to  the  baby  and  its  mother,  especially  in 
cold  weather.  Heavy  cotton  blanketing 
is  good  for  it.  and  it  will  give  additional 
pleasure  if  embroidered  with  gay-colored 
flowers,  animals,  etc.,  which  are  outlined 
in  heavy  washable  embroidery  cotton. 
With  these  decorations  a  little  distance 
apart  the  baby  will  creep  from  one  to 
another,  and  take  pleasure  in  feeling  the 
pictures,  and  fingering  the  heavy  outline. 

* 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  cranberry  and 
quince  marmalade :  Use  four  pounds  of 
quinces,  two  pounds  of  cranberries,  two 
quarts  of  water.  Wash  and  pick  over 
the  cranberries,  wash  and  remove  the 
stems  and  blossoms  from  the  quinces  and 
cut  them  into  very  small  pieces.  Put  the 
cranberries  first  into  the  preserving  ket¬ 
tle,  then  the  water  and  last  the  quinces. 
Let  boil  slowly  together  until  all  can  be 
rubbed  through  a  strainer.  When  all  the 
fruit  has  been  rubbed  through  the  strain¬ 
er,  measure  and  put  back  into  a  clean 
preserving  kettle  and  use  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  granulated  sugar  to  each 
pound  of  fruit.  Let  this  cook  twenty 
minutes,  stirring  frequently  to  prevent  it 
from  burning.  Put  in  jelly  glasses,  and 
cover  with  paraffin.  It  is  very  handsome 
in  color. 

❖ 

An  unusual  case  in  which  a  wasp  sting 
produced  fatal  results  was  reported  in  the 
newspapers  last  September,  the  victim, 
Lady  Molesworth,  being  an  American 
woman  long  resident  in  England.  The 
sting  was  inflicted  in  her  drawing  room, 
and  she  at  once  hurried  upstairs  to  ap¬ 
ply  ammonia,  but  died  about  20  minutes 
later.  Two  causes  are  given  for  the  fatal¬ 
ity  ;  the  sting  was  inflicted  on  a  large 
vein  in  the  neck,  and  the  exertion  of 
hurrying  upstairs  would  accelerate  the 
heart’s  action,  so  that  the  poison  was 
quickly  distributed ;  a  second  possibility 
was  that  the  victim  was  peculiarly  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  wasp  poison,  which  acted  as  a 
depressant  to  the  heart.  Such  cases  are 
of  course  very  rare,  but  remain  a  pos¬ 
sibility.  We  have  been  told  by  scientific 
authorities  that  sharks  do  not  attack 
bathers,  and  that  spiders  do  not  inflict  a 
poisonous  bite,  in  each  ease  hearing  from 
people  who  offer  practical  experience 
bearing  on  the  opposite  side ;  now  we 
have  a'  serious  charge  against  the  ener¬ 
getic  wasp  that  is  contrary  to  accepted 
belief.  In  an  ordinary  wasp  sting  the 
Surrounding  tissues  take  up  much  of  the 
poison,  and  the  effects  are  only  local ;  yet 
we  do  not  know,  with  certainty,  what  the 
effect  might  be  if  it  acted  directly  on 
the  heart.  As  far  as  actual  pain  is  con¬ 
cerned,  a  wasp  sting  is  trifling  compared 
with  the  results  of  contact  with  the  poi¬ 
sonous  hairs  of  the  saddle-back  eaterpiilar. 


Use  of  Fruit  Syrup. 

A  recent  inquirer  wished  information 
concerning  the  use  of  canned  fruit  juices. 
I  would  like  to  tell  her  she  has  not  a 
waste,  but  an  exceedingly  useful  article. 
I  have  tried  different  kinds  of  jellying 
materials,  but  we  do  not  like  them  unless 
instead  of  using  all  hot  water  I  use  half 
or  all  heated  fruit  juice.  So  when  we 
have  these  jellies  I  use  part  of  the  fruit 
for  one  meal,  then  take  what  fruit  and 
juice  is  left  and  make  with  jelly  powder. 
I  often  wish  I  had  lots  of  fruit,  so  I  could 
feel  like  canning  only  the  juice  to  use  for 
such  purposes.  We  enjoy  dishes  made 
from  fruit  juice  thickened  with  corn¬ 
starch,  served  either  with  or  without 
whipped  cream.  A  dish  we  think  sur¬ 
passes  all  gelatines  is  canned  pineapple 
juice  thickened  with  cornstarch.  Be  sure 
to  cook  long  enough,  cook  slow  and  have 
juice  strong  of  pineapple.  I  have  tasted 
fruit  juice  that  seemed  more  like  water 
sweetened  and  flavored  with  fruit  extract. 
In  place  of  whipped  cream  I  use  apple 
grated  into  cup  of  sugar,  beaten  white 
of  egg  and  beat  all  together,  flavor. 

Many  farmers’  wives  never  heard  of 
minute  tapioca.  Where,  on  a  farm,  milk 
and  eggs  are  plenty  it  is  a  cheap,  tasty 
and  easily  prepared  dish ;  does  not  re¬ 
quire  soaking  like  pearl  tapioca,  or  long 
baking  like  rice  pudding,  and  daintier 
than  boiled  rice.  Merely  heat  the  milk, 
or  water  can  be  used,  and  stir  in  the 
tapioca,  cook  10  or  15  minutes;  can  be 
made  various  ways,  none  of  them  requir¬ 
ing  more  than  15  minutes  of  time. 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  a  gravy  which  I 
think  would  be  appreciated.  I  have 
known  many  large  families  who  cannot 
afford  butter  always  to-  use  milk  gravy. 
Tomato  dried  beef  gravy  will  be  a  wel¬ 
come  relief  to  them.  Stewed  tomatoes 
are  strained  so  all  seeds  are  removed. 
Take  a  half  cup  chipped  dried  beef,  pour 
cold  water  on  it  let  come  to  a  boil,  pour 
in  tomatoes,  season,  put  in  a  lump  of 
butter,  thicken  with  flour.  I  use  gra¬ 
ham  flour  as  I  think  it  makes  the  gravy 
richer.  Before  using  the  graham  flour  I 
sift  it  to  remove  bran,  as  my  husband  dis¬ 
likes  the  taste  of  the  bran  in  the  gravy. 
Onions  can  be  used  too  if  cared  for.  We 
prefer  this  to  milk  gravy.  As  I  made  this 
recipe  I  doubt  of  it  being  tried  by  Rural 
readers.  Perhaps  such  a  recipe  is  to  be 
found.  I  have  never  tried,  but  think  pork 
could  be  used  in  place  of  dried  beef. 

I  wonder  if  the  lady  having  the  canned 
fruit  juices  thought  of  using  apples  or 
lemon  juice  and  making  jelly  of  the 
juices?  Spiced  apple  jelly  recipe  calls 
for  one-lialf  peck  sour  apples ;  allow  two 
pints  of  vinegar,  one  pint  water,  1*4 
ounces  stick  cinnamon,  one  ounce  whole 
cloves.  Boil,  drain  through  jelly  bag. 
For  every  pint  of  juice  allow  one  pound 
sugar,  boil  until  it  jellies.  I  use  amount 
of  spices  and  vinegar  according  to  my 
taste  for  same.  If  tied  in  cloth  ground 
spices  can  be  used.  mbs.  j.  w.  p. 


Canning  Fish  in  Washington. 

On  page  1048  A.  G.  Iv.  calls  for  ex¬ 
periences  in  canning  fish.  We  are  more 
fortunately  situated  than  perhaps  any 
other  locality  in  having  so  large  a  terri¬ 
tory  easily  accessible  by  water  and 
though  salt  water,  Puget  Sound  is  at 
least,  in  its  upper  part,  so  smooth  that 
it  is  possible  to  use  a  rowboat  or  small 
launch  at  any  time  of  the  year.  In  this 
way  we  get  fish  at  the  water-front  two 
or  three  times  a  week  in  the  Summer  and 
early  Fall,  the  man  notifying  us  by  blow¬ 
ing  a  horn. 

Last  year,  as  my  neighbors  were  can¬ 
ning  salmon,  I  put  up  some  too.  Fish 
weighing  up  to  10  pounds  were  as  low 
as  25  cents  apiece,  and  many  people  here 
either  can  or  smoke  them.  I  used  a  wide- 
mouth  jar  (Economy)  with  wire  clamp, 
and  canned  according  to  directions  sent 
out  with  jars,  cooking  for  three  hours 
from  the  time  the  water  started  boiling. 
This  cooked  the  smaller  bones  soft,  the 
backbone  had  been  taken  out.  One  cap 
out  of  the  dozen  I  put  up  came  loose 
right  away,  and  this  jar  was  used  at 
once.  Of  the  rest  all  were  very  fine  but 
one,  and  though  the  cap  was  not  loose  it 
came  off  a  trifle  too  easily,  though ;  this 
has  a  peculiar  flavor  I  could  not  explain. 
However,  the  cat  finished  it  up  without 
any  ill  effect.  I  shall  put  up  at  least 
twice  the  amount  this  year. 

One  lady  here  canned  gayduck  (I  think 
that’s  the  spelling).  This  is  a  very 
large  species  of  clam  to  be  obtained  here 


in  the  Summer,  and  much  appreciated.  1 
The  body  part  is  frequently  sliced  and 
fried,  the  neck  stewed.  In  canning  the 
same  rule  is  used  as  for  vegetables ;  three 
to  four  hours  cooking  after  the  water 
boils.  Corn  is  thought  to  be  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  can  here,  and  some  housewives 
try  mixing  corn  and  tomatoes — person¬ 
ally  I  don’t  care  for  the  mixture. 

Quite  recently  I  have  seen  a  new 
method  of  canning  advocated,  but  have 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  put  it  in 
practice.  Vegetables  or  fish  are  cooked 
one  hour  a  day  for  three  successive  days. 
Each  day  after  the  hour’s  boiling,  which 
is  done  without  rubbers,  rubbers  are  ad¬ 
justed  and  the  top  screwed  tight,  being 
loosened  and  rubbers  removed  for  re¬ 
cooking.  The  theory  of  this  method — -the 
modern  housewife  demands  the  reason  of 
things — is  that,  while  fruit  bacteria  are 
comparatively  easy  to  destroy,  vegetables 
and  meat  are  infested  with  the  kinds  of 
bacteria  that  form  spores  that  resist  a 
high  degree  of  heat  for  a  long  time.  The 
first  day’s  cooking  will  kill  the  bacteria, 
but  only  develop  the  spores.  At  the  end 
of  24  hours  they  will  have  started  nicely 
and  be  in  the  stage  where  the  heat  kills 
them  easily.  The  second  day’s  cooking 
kills  all  that  have  grown,  and  a  third 
day’s  will  insure  the  death  of  the  last 
spores.  While  this  seems  a  lot  of  work 
it  does  not  require  the  long  continuous 
heat  which  is  so  trying  in  warm  weather, 
and  may  be  managed  while  the  fire  is  used 
for  other  cooking. 

I  am  indebted  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  my 
success  in  preserving  eggs  in  water-glass, 
though  the  Western  Washington  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  has  quite  lately  issued  a 
four-page  leaflet  which  gives  the  same 
information.  As  the  local  store  was  pay¬ 
ing  17  cents  a  dozen  when  the  eggs  were 
put  in,  and  for  eggs  shipped  September 
22  paid  3S  cents,  with  the  prospect  of 
50  cents  before  Thanksgiving,  after  which 
they  are  due  to  drop,  you  can  see  how 
much  is  saved.  Water-glass  cost  25 
cents,  enough  to  put  up  19  dozen,  and  a 
stone  jar  90  cents.  That  seemed  enough 
to  experiment  on,  as  someone  in  the  lo¬ 
cality  had  failed,  but  I  am  sorry  now  I 
haven’t  more,  as  the  eggs  are  scarcely  to 
be  told  from  new-laid  ones.  They  must 
be  pricked  with  a  needle  before  boiling, 
or  for  other  use  must  be  broken  carefully, 
as  long  lying  in  one  position  makes  the 
yoke  tend  to  adhere  to  the  shell. 

A.  L.  II. 


More  About  Starch  Beads. 

Two  cups  fine  table  salt,  one  cup  corn¬ 
starch,  two  tablespoons  water,  one  cup 
hot  water,  one-fourth  teaspoon  perfume, 
coloring.  Place  salt  on  stove  in  an  earth¬ 
en  vessel 'with  the  two  tablespoons  water, 
stir  until  it  becomes  very  hot  and  per¬ 
fectly  dry.  Dissolve  the  coloring,  which 
may  be  dyes  or  vegetable  coloring,  in  the 
hot  water  (not  boiling),  mix  the  corn¬ 
starch  with  it  and  pour  the  mixture  over 
the  hot  salt,  stirring  until  very  stiff. 
Turn  the  mixture  into  a  white  cloth  that 
has  been  wetted  in  boiling  hot  water, 
wrap  the  cloth  about  it  and  mix  or  knead 
well.  May  be  used  at  once,  but  is  bet¬ 
ter  if  allowed  to  set  about  two  hours  be¬ 
fore  moulding  into  beads.  Take  small 
pieces  of  equal  size  and  roll  in  hand  much 
as  a  child  makes  a  mud-ball.  E.  M.  s. 


INDOOR 
OCCUPATIONS 

of  every  kind  prevent  the 
freedom  of  sunlight  exer¬ 
cise  which  nature  intended, 
and  vital  body-forces  are 
slowly  reduced. 

SCOTT'S  EMULSION 


is  the  concentrated  pure  food- 
medicine  to  check  this  decline.  It 


refreshes  the  body  by  making 
healthy  blood,  and  is  nature’s 
greatest  aid  to  fortify  the  lungs 
and  prevent  tuberculosis. 


SCOTT’S  EMULSION 

makes  energy , 
health  and  strength . 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE. 

Bloomfield,  N.  J  12-160 


TRAINED  CANARIES 

The  Mast  Wonderful  Imitaters  in  the  World  ! 

GOLDEN  OPERA  SINGERS  (name  copyrighted).  Trained  in 
Germ  any  to  siiiK  the  most  beautiful  melody.  EVEN  MORF 
WONDERFUL  THAN  THE  TALKING  MACHINE!  They  cost 
little  more  than  an  ordinary  canary — give  10  times  the  pleasure. 
A  constant  delight  for  the  whole  family.-  Sold  on 

TWO  WEEKS’  FREE  TRIAL 

with  an  ABSOLUTE  GUARANTEE  OF  SATISFACTION.  Your 
money  hack  without  question  if  not  satisfied.  Send  for  our 
freo  book  that  toils  what  they  can  do,  how  they  are  trainod 
and  how  wo  ship  thorn  all  over  tho  world.  Write  today. 

Cu&'ley  &  Mullen  Co.,  1282  Market  St.,  Phila. 
(The  Largest  Bird  Store  in  the  World) 
Guaranteed  Talking  Parrots  as  low  as  $5.00. 


BETTER  LIGHT  - KEROSENE 

Beats  =31fMflII§TEN  DAYS 
VetMc  Wk'Mimf  tr  dec 
»r  r  rncE 

Gasoline  x  sendnomoney 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


Without  sending  a  cent  you  can  use  this  wonderful, 
economicalollllght  10  days  Free,  then  return  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  if  not  satisfied.  Gives  powerful  white  Incan¬ 
descent  light,  burns  over  BO  hours  on  one  gallon  Kero¬ 
sene  (coal  oil).  No  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple,  clean, 
won’t  explode.  Guaranteed.  We  want  one  person  in 
each  locality  to  refer  customers  to.  — 

Write Afor  10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  AGENTS 
OFFER  —  agents’  wholesale  prices  U/ANTCn 
and  learn  how  to  get  ONE  FREE.  ** ” **  *  *“ u 
Make  money  evenings  and  spare  time.  One  farmer  cleared 
over  $500  in  6  weeks.  Exclusive  territory  given. 

MANTLE  LAMP  CO.,  521  Aladdin  Bldg..  Chicago,  Illinois 


FOR  SEWING  LEATHER 

The  Speedy  Stitcher  is  the  latest  and 
best  of  anything  ever 
offered  for 
S1.00. 

AGENTS 

make  over  200%  profits. 

Send  at  once  for  catalog  and  terms. 

Automatic  Awl  Cc„,  35  Gardner  Terrace,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Save  *5  to  *23 


Factory  Prices — Freight  Paid — One  Year’s  Trial 


Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

Buy  direct  from  factory 
and  get  a  betterstove  for 
less  money.  Freight  pre¬ 
paid — stovecomesallpol- 
•’shed,  ready  to  set  up.  Use  it  one  year— if 
you  aren’t  satisfied  wo  refund  your  money. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices.  Big  Free 
Catalog  slu.ws  why  improved  features  of  Gold  Coin 
Stoves  make  them  fuel-savors  and  splendid  bakers 
— why  they  have  given  satisfaction  for  E>3  years. 


Gold  Coin  Stove  Co.,  3  OakSt.,Troy,N.Y. 


nitlflf- 


From  This  Big  Stove  Book — 400  Styles 

Save  $5  to  $40 


r  Why  not  got  tho  Kalamazoo  Catalog  before  you  ever  think  of  going 
out  to  look  for  a  new  stove?  Get  your  pick  of  400  styles,  flue  big 
base  burners— glass  oven  door  ranges — small 
any  kind  you  want  with  a  greater  line  to  ch( 
can  show  you.  Think  of  it!  Better  bargain 
one  guaranteed  with  a  $100,000  bank  bond. 

Prices 

Free  Trial — AYear’s  Approval  Test 

ie  Kalamazoo  offer.  No  matter  where 
'  don’t  miss  reading  our  catalog.  I.earn 
nlamazoo  quality  has  won  over  250,000 
:iers.  Every  liume  should  have  thin  hook, 
utter  whether  you  are  ready  to  buy  a 
stove  or  not,  send  for  our  catalog.  Wo 
be  glad  to  mail  it  free.  Maybe  you  can 
urd  your  old  stove  and  save  fuel  witli 
ew  Kalamazoo.  Your  stove  shipped  | 
light  prepaid,  same  day  your  order  , 
•rives.  Mail  a  postal  NOW  and 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfi  s. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich,  jEgp 

Wo  make  a  full  lino  of 

V,c  •gi', 

far  tho  ouo  you  want.  Wmk.  f  | 


more  of  them — every 


V  Y;  '  YJ  i 

Radiant^ 
aae  Burner 


A  Kalanvazoe 


Direct  to  You 


Trade  Mark 
Registered 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

8055  coat  in  Russian  style  for  misses 
and  small  women,  16  and  18  years. 
8000  waist  with  plaited  peplum  for 
misses  and  small  women,  16  and  18  years. 
With  long  or  three-quarter  sleeves.  8063 


Long  Coat,  34  to  42  bust.  7546  five  gored 
skirt  for  misses  and  small  women,  14,  16 
and  18  years.  7070  three-piece  plaited 
skirt,  22  to  32  waist. 

8029  fancy  blouse,  34  to  42  bust.  With 
long  or  elbow  sleeves,  with  or  without 
peplum  and  chemisette.  S037  fancy 
blouse,  34  to  42  bust.  SOSO  semi-princess 


gown,  34  to  42  bust.  8058  two-piece 
skirt,  with  drapery,  22  to  32  waist.  7833 
three-piece  skirt,  22  to  32  waist.  Price 
of  each  pattern  10  cents. 


Canned  Sweet  Potatoes ;  Preserved 

Green  Tomatoes;  Caramel  Cake. 

1.  How  can  I  can  sweet  potatoes? 
Can  sweet  potatoes  bo  dried  for  Winter 
use?  2.  Give  recipe  for  preserving  green 
tomatoes.  3.  Give  recipe  for  caramel 
cuke.  E.  e.  s. 

1.  The  following  method  for  canning 
sweet  potatoes  is  given  by  Prof.  Gerald 
McCarthy  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  :  Wash  and  boil  the  sweet  potatoes 
until  the  skin  cracks.  Peel  and  slice 
or  quarter.  Pack  solidly  in  quart  cans. 
Add  no  liquid.  Process  by  standing  jars 
m  kettle  containing  water,  and  boil  for 
-0  minutes  three  days  in  succession.  In 
a  closed  kettle  they  are  processed  at  a 
temperature  of  240  degrees  once  only, 
hut  as  this  temperature  is  not  reached  in 
the  open  kettle  three  successive  cookings 
effects  complete  sterilization.  It  is  prob¬ 


able  that  the  sweet  potatoes  could  be 
dried,  as  white  potatoes  are,  but  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  process.  If  you 
have  a  warm  dry  place  for  storage,  we 
would  prefer  keeping  them  in  their  nat¬ 
ural  state. 

2.  One  recipe  for  green  tomato  pre¬ 
serve  is  given  on  page  1091,  issue  of 
October  4.  The  following  recipes  are 
from  the  Rural  Cook  Book : 

Green  Tomato  Butter. — Select  toma¬ 
toes  that  are  full  grown,  but  quite  green. 
Slice  them  thin.  Make  a  syrup  in  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  pound  of  suga'r  to  two 
pounds  of  tomatoes.  Boil  down  slowly 
for  four  hours  or  until  the  butter  is 
smooth  and  thick,  stirring  frequently  to 
prevent  sticking.  Flavor  with  lemon 
when  done. 

Green  Tomato  Conserve. — For  one 
peck  of  green  tomatoes,  slice  six  lemons 
without  removing  the  skin,  but  taking 
out  the  seeds.  Put  to  this  quantity  six 
pounds  of  sugar  and  boil  until  trans¬ 
parent  and  the  syrup  thick.  Ginger  root 
may  be  added  if  liked. 

Caramel  Cake. — Sift  together  three 
cupfuls  of  pastry  flour  and  three  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  halving  powder.  Cream  one- 
half  cupful  of  butter  and  two  cupfuls  of 
sugar.  Beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  until 
thick  and  lemon-colored.  Add  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  milk  and  alternately  the  well- 
beaten  whites  of  the  eggs  and  the  flour. 
Then  add  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  ex¬ 
tract  and  one  teacupful  of  chopped  wal- 
nuts.  Bake  in  a  loaf  and  when  done 
cover  with  the  caramel  frosting.  Make 
the  caramel  by  putting  a  cupful  of  sugar 
over  the  fire  with  one-fourth  cupful  of 
water,  and  let  boil  till  the  syrup  begins 
to  change  color.  Tip  the  saucepan  from 
side  to  side  so  that  it  may  brown 
equally.  When  nearly  black,  but  before 
it  chars,  add  a  cupful  of  boiling  water 
very  carefully,  so  that  it  does  not  spat¬ 
ter,  or  the  cook  may  be  badly  burned. 
After  this  boil  until  it  is  a  thick  dark 
syrup.  For  the  frosting,  cook  together 
one  tablespoon ful  of  butter,  three-fourths 
cupful  of  cream,  and  half  a  cupful  of 
white  sugar.  Boil  all  together  till  they 
will  spin  a  thread,  add  four  tablespoon- 
fids  of  the  caramel  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla,  and  set  aside  to  cool  before 
using.  The  caramel  syrup  may  be 
bought  ready  prepared  from  some  gro¬ 
cers.  The  above  recipe  is  given  in 
Marion  Harland’s  “Complete  Cook 
Book.” 


Popcorn  Recipes. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  554,  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  en¬ 
titled  “Pop  Corn  for  the  Market”  tells 
all  about  varieties,  culture  and  storage 
of  this  corn,  and  refers  to  its  value  in 
the  market.  It  states  that  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  shelled  popcorn  in  one-pound  pack¬ 
ages  sells  extensively  for  home  popping, 
and  this  suggests  another  possible  pro¬ 
duct  for  parcel  post  sales.  Here  are 
some  good  popcorn  recipes : 

Chocolate  Popcorn. — Two  cupfuls  of 
white  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  corn  syrup, 
two  ounces  of  chocolate,  one  cup  of  water. 
Put  these  ingredients  into  a  kettle  and 
cook  them  until  the  syrup  hardens  when 
put  in  cold  water.  Pour  over  four  quarts 
of  crisp,  freshly  popped  corn  and  stir  well 
to  insure  the  uniform  coating  of  the  ker¬ 
nels. 

Sugared  Popcorn. — Make  a  syrup  by 
boiling  together  two  teacupfuls  of  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar  and  one  teacup  of  water. 
Boil  until  the  syrup  strings  from  the 
spoon  or  hardens  when  dropped  into  cold 
water.  Pour  over  six  quarts  of  freshly 
popped  corn  and  stir  well. 

Fopcorn  Balls. — One  pint  of  syrup,  one 
pint  of  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  but¬ 
ter,  one  teaspoonful  of  vinegar.  Cook  till 
the  syrup  hardens  when  dropped  into  cold 
water.  Remove  to  back  of  stove  and  add 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in 
a  tablespoonful  of  hot  water,  and  then 
pour  the  hot  syrup  over  four  quarts  of 
freshly  popped  corn,  stirring  till  each 
kernel  is  well  coated,  when  it  can  be 
moulded  into  balls  or  into  any  desired 
form. 


On  parent  knees,  a  naked  new-born  child. 

Weeping,  thou  sat’st  while  all  around 
thee  smiled ; 

So  live,  that  sinking  to  thy  life’s  last 
sleep. 

Calm  thou  may’st  smile,  whilst  all  around 
thee  weep. 

— Sir  William  Jones. 


All  Told 

265  Thousand  Women 
Wrote  to  Us 
The  Last  6  Months 

Over  a  quarter  of  a  million!  And 
every  letter  was  quickly  and  fully 
answered:  not  in  print,  but  in  per¬ 
sonal,  helpful  and  confidential  let¬ 
ters  by  mail. 

Twenty-one  of  the  Editors  on  The 
Ladies*  Home  Journal's  staff  do  this 
work:  each  an  expert  in  her  or  his 
line,  whether  it  is  Fashions,  Needle¬ 
work,  Household,  Millinery,  Music, 
Babies,  Books,  Religion,  Building 
a  House,  Home  Parties,  Church  So¬ 
ciables  or  Confidential  Affairs.  It 
makes  no  difference  what  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  an  authority  is  there  to  tell 
-  you  what  you  want  to  know:  Josef 
Hofmann  about  the  Piano,  Hamil¬ 
ton  W.  Mabie  about  Books  and 
Reading,  Lyman  Abbott  about  Re¬ 
ligion,  Jane  Addams  about  Human 
Betterment,  two  expert  woman  doc¬ 
tors  about  Babies,  and  so  on. 

For  20  years  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  has 
been  building  up  this  personal  service  back 
of  the  magazine:  a  personal  relation  be¬ 
tween  thousands  of  women  and  the  editors, 
so  that  the  magazine  has  not  remained  a 
thing  of  type  and  paper,  but  has  become  a 
personal,  living  help  in  the  lives  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  women. 

Not  a  penny  is  ever  charged  for  this  service. 
It  is  at  the  free  disposal  of  every  reader  of 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

A  booklet,  entitled  “The  Story  of  600,000 
Invisible  Hands,”  tells  something  about 
this  service.  A  postal-card  request  will 
bring  a  copy. 

A  year’s  subscription  to  The  Ladies 9  Home  Journal, 
by  mail,  costs  $1.50,  or  it  may  be  bought  from  any 
Newsdealer  or  Boy  Agent  at  15  cents  a  copy. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

STARTING  A  BUSINESS  DAIRY  HERD. 

I  own  a  farm  of  good  average  fertility. 
I  was  born  on  a  farm  and  have  lived  on 
a  farm  my  entire  life.  I  have  practiced 
mixed  farming  with  very  good  results, 
keeping  more  or  less  cows  and  have  at 
present  a  herd  of  grade  cows.  I  am  now 
desirous  of  building  up  a  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  cattle  and  want  to  buy  g 
purebred  sire  and  one  or  two  heifers  or 
cows  to  use  as  foundation  stock.  I  real¬ 
ize  that  much  depends  on  the  quality  of 
the  animals  purchased  for  this  purpose 
and  am  willing  to  pay  for  value  received 
but  want  to  know  that  I  am  getting  what 
I  pay  for.  Every  dollar  with  me  is  worth 
100  cents,  and  howr  would  you  advise  se¬ 
curing  stock  for  a  herd  foundation?  Ad¬ 
vice  in  regard  to  tracing  pedigrees  and 
looking  up  ancestry  of  stock  will  be  wel¬ 
come.  A.  o.  H. 

Many  of  the  famous  Holstein  herds  in 
the  East  and  West  have  been  established 
by  a  progressive  owner  securing  a  few 
high-class  females  whose  blood  lines  are 
based  upon  utility  and  mating  such 
animals  with  a  sire  whose  breeding  and 
individuality  are  such  that  prepotency 
is  secured  and  the  vigor  and  vitality  of 
the  offspring  definitely  fixed. 

The  best  sources  of  information  re¬ 
garding  breeding  and  blood  lines  of  dairy 
cattle  of  any  breed  are  the  registry  as¬ 
sociations  and  the  sale  catalogues  issued 
for  auction  and  dispersion  sales.  The 
journals  of  the  various  associations  that 


Community  breeding  is  a  line  of  en¬ 
deavor  that  has  not  been  developed  in 
the  dairy  sections  of  the  East,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  method  of  cooperative  work 
is  going  to  be  the  basis  of  better  herds 
and  flocks  in  the  future.  If  farmers  and 
dairymen  would  rely  more  fully  on  the 
breeders  in  their  communities  for  founda¬ 
tion  stock  rather  than  pay  exorbitant 
prices  for  false  famed  animals  in  distant 
►States,  more  dairy  farmers  would  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  business  because  they  started 
right.  F.  C.  MINKLEK. 


STOCK  FARMING  IN  IOWA. 

Part  I. 

The  high  cost  of  labor  is  a  hard  prob¬ 
lem  here.  We  have  fewer  idle  men  to 
draw  on,  and  we  are  all  at  our  wit’s  end. 
The  really  good  labor  goes  West  and 
North  to  their  own  new  homes  after  we 
train  them,  and  then  we  are  left  to  draw 
on  a  shiftless  set  known  here  as  “town 
hired  help.”  This  is  entirely  unreliable, 
and  we  have  to  pick  tip  immigrants — 
Danes  mostly  that  come  here.  We  get 
friends  of  old  residents  in  across  the 
water,  and  take  raw  material  when  we 
can  get  it,  that  makes  good  help,  but 
you  cannot  keep  them  long.  So  on  the 
whole  all  planning  and  work  is  done 
everywhere  and  by  everyone  so  as  to  cut 
out  all  labor  possible,  and  do  it  by  ma¬ 
chinery  ;  farm  by  machinery  and  through 
animal  husbandry.  We  have  all-corn 


A  PENNSYLVANIA  BUSINESS  DAIRY  HERD.  Fig.  464. 


have  a  registry  of  performance  or  merit 
give  in  detail  the  milk  and  butter  records  of 
all  cows  listed  in  such  advanced  registry, 
and  in  addition  the  associations  can 
furnish  tabulated  pedigrees  giving  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  animals  in  the  tabulation. 
By  a  careful  study  of  this  information 
one  is  enabled  to  get  a  definite  idea  of 
the  pedigree. 

Usually  it  is  not  good  judgment  to  go 
into  the  purebred  dairy  business  by  buy¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  animals.  An  er¬ 
ror  often  obtaining  with  the  young 
breeder  is  that  he  must  have  animals  of 
popular  or  famous  breeding,  or  that  he 
must  buy  from  breeders  whose  reputation 
enables  them  to  get  fabulous  prices  for 
their  sale  stock.  If  I  were  to  start 
breeding  Holstein  cattle,  for  instance,  I 
would  go  to  the  nearest  reliable  breeder 
in  my  community,  tell  him  exactly  what 
I  wanted  to  do  and  no  doubt  he  would 
furnish  me  foundation  stock  that  would 
be  a  good  advertising  medium  for  him¬ 
self  and  start  me  in  the  business  in  a 
profitable  way.  I  should  avoid  buying 
animals  at  extensively  advertised  sales. 
Often  a  man’s  judgment  is  vacated  in 
the  auction  ring,  and  he  keeps  on  bidding, 
not  because  he  wants  a  certain  animal, 
but  because  he  thinks  he  wants  to  beat 
the  man  bidding  against  him.  Bargains 
may  be  often  picked  up  at  such  sales, 
but  for  a  beginner  who  has  not  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  reading  pedigrees  and  sizing 
up  animals  at  auctions,  a  safer  method 
is  to  confer  with  a  reliable  breeder  and 
take  his  advice. 

Promising  young  heifers  ought  to  be 
obtained  at  prices  varying  from  $150  to 
$250  each.  It  is  important  to  cling  close¬ 
ly  to  utility.  The  value  of  a  cow  does 
not  depend  on  what  she  will  produce  in 
seven  days  or  30  days,  but  upon  what  she 
will  produce  in  five,  or  better  10  years. 
Often  a  cow  that  will  give  8C  pounds  of 
milk  a  day  for  30  days  will  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  year  getting  ready  for 
another  10  or  30-day  period  two  years 
hence. 


farmers,  who  feed  little  stock,  just  raise 
corn ;  they  have  had  their  innings  the 
last  three  years,  as  the  corn  has  brought 
as  much  as  if  marketed  through  stock. 
This  class  use  gang-plows,  Spring-plow¬ 
ing  five  acres  a  day,  disk  12  acres,  plant 
two  rows  at  a  time,  and  12  to  14  acres 
a  day ;  use  a  two-row  corn-plow  and 
plow  12  acres,  and  ride  most  of  the  time 
doing  this  work.  But  corn-husking  is  a 
hard  job  here,  and  if  there  is  not  a  whole 
family  to  go  into  it,  and  a  farmer  is 
limited  in  help,  he  is  held  up  at  husking 
time.  It  costs  five  cents  to  six  cents  per 
bushel  to  pick  corn ;  when  you  count  this 
on  80-acre  tracts  or  lower  it  runs  into 
money. 

The  hog  farmer  is  one  who  converts 
the  whole  crop  into  pork,  all  his  corn, 
and  at  times  all  his  neighbors  raise  also. 
He  is  a  good  corn  farmer  too,  and  up  to 
the  gathering  period  he  farms  exactly  as 
the  straight  corn  farmer,  only  he  has  an 
eye  and  aptitude  for  the  pig,  and  they 
raise  fine  hogs.  It  might  be  well  to  note 
that  the  Iowa  State  Fair  Association  has 
one  building  for  the  display  of  this  end 
of  the  Iowa  industry  on  farms — building 
that  cost  $30,000  just  to  show  fancy  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  He  hires  a  hand  to  go  ahead 
with  corn  raising ;  it  costs  now  $35  per 
month  and  board  to  hire  such  help.  This 
kind  of  a  farmer  is  generally  a  hustler. 
He  raises  75,  125,  150,  200,  or  300  hogs, 
as  to  his  capacity  and  ability.  Each 
Spring  he  oversees  and  helps  on  the  corn, 
and  by  September  or  October  gets  them 
up  to  100  to  110  pounds  weight  or  more. 
Many  of  these  farmers  will,  after  corn 
is  mature,  turn  the  whole  outfit  directly 
into  the  cornfield,  that  is  fenced  hogtight 
and  let  them  husk  it  themselves.  Some 
will  cut  off  sections  of  the  field  and  “hog 
it  down  a  tract  at  a  time.  He  often 
feeds  all  his  own  corn  up  and  buys  his 
neighbors’,  and  from  December  to  March 
the  hogs  go  onto  the  market  in  weight 
from  200  to  350  pounds,  according  to 
skill,  success,  and  ability  of  grower. 
This  kind  of  farmer  makes  each  season 


a  precarious  trip  from  birth  of  pigs  to 
market,  as  on  account  of  disease  and  risk 
of  market  against  the  grower.  When 
swine  plague  strikes  it  sweeps  from  $500  | 
to  $1,500  worth  hogs  off  small  farms,  i 
$3,000  to  $5,000  off  large  farms,  by  whole 
neighborhoods  and  whole  towns,  so  that 
enough  loss  is  sustained  in  a  few  towns 
to  start  a  bank.  But  he  generally  wins 
out  and  the  disease  is  periodical. 

Harlan  Co.,  Iowa.  w.  II.  B. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

As  regards  my  choice  of  dairy  cows  I  ] 
prefer  Ayrshires.  Living  in  Northern 
New  York  State  our  Winters  are  long  ! 
and  severe.  Our  milk  is  sold  wholesale 
at  door,  retailed  in  Glens  Falls,  10  miles 
distance  from  our  farm.  We  milk  from 
80  to  125  cows.  Ayrshires,  Ilolsteins, 
Guernseys  and  Jerseys.  They  are  all 
good  breeds.  We  prefer  Ayrshires  be¬ 
cause  they  stand  our  Winters  better  on 
less  food,  are  in  better  condition  in 
Spring,  milk  longer  up  to  calving,  give 
steady  flow,  milk  stands  up  in  butter  fat. 
There  is  less  trouble  with  their  going 
wrong  in  udders.  For  beef  they  are  finer 
grain,  sweeter  meat,  as  they  easily  fat¬ 
ten  and  take  on  flesh  when  fed  for  beef. 
Their  calves  are  large  when  first  born, 
strong,  well  developed,  make  best  of  veal. 
Lastly  they  are  the  hardiest  cows,  quiet, 
very  gentle,  do  not  get  excited  or  ner¬ 
vous  as  other  breeds  do  and  there  is  less 
trouble  with  tuberculosis ;  that  is  sure. 

I  have  nothing  against  any  of  the  other 
breeds;  there  are  good  and  bad  cows  in 
all  breeds.  That  is  caused  from  so  many 
cattle  being  inbred.  I  believe  in  purebred 
bulls  for  foundation  of  good  milch  cows. 

New  York.  c.  M.  yarter. 

Wisconsin  reports  a  number  of  cases 
where  cattle  were  poisoned  by  eating 
acorns  in  oak  groves.  Dr.  Alexander  re¬ 
commends  this  treatment : 

“Administer  a  half  pint  of  raw  linseed 
oil  with  strong  coffee,  to  which  other  stim-  : 
ulants  may  be  added.  The  addition  of  a  I 
cup  of  molasses  to  each  dose  of  the  oil 
and  coffee  will  make  it  still  more  effect¬ 
ive.  This  remedy  should  be  given  every 
eight  hours,  and  until  eight  doses  have 
been  given.” 

On  the  other  hand  here  is  a  Michigan 
report  about  hogs : 

“Fife  Lake,  Mich. — The  boys  of  the 
village  are  now  busy  harvesting  the  acorn 
crop  and  selling  the  same  to  the  owners 
of  hogs.  It  has  been  discovered  that  the 
hogs  fatten  up  better  on  acorns  than  on 
almost  any  other  food  that  can  be  given 
them.  As  there  are  thousands  of  acres 
of  plains  covered  with  oaks,  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity  the  acorn  industry  is  proving  a  pro¬ 
fitable  one,  both  to  the  boys  and  the 
owners  of  hogs. 

Thursday,  October  30,  is  Holstein  day 
at  the  National  Dairy  Show  in  Chicago. 
There  will  be  a  special  programme  and 
banquet. 

There  are  a  good  many  questions  about 
feeding  alone  to  young  stock — calves  and 
lambs.  It  will  not  pay  to  depend  on  it 
entirely,  for  it  is  not  at  all  equal  to 
pasture. 

In  South  Dakota  it  was  found  that 
white  Sweet  clover  is  an  excellent  rough- 
age,  when  fed  with  a  grain  ration,  for 
fattening  lambs.  The  gains  made  rank 
next  and  close  to  gains  made  by  lambs  j 
fed  Alfalfa  hay  as  a  roughage.  This 
plant  has  a  place  in  our  system  of  grain  j 
and  live  stock  farming  for  the  production  I 
of  hay.  It  is  also  one  of  the  nitrogen  - 
nodule  bearing  plants  and  the  soil  on 
which  it  grows  will  be  in  a  better  con¬ 
dition  for  the  succeeding  crop. 

Hoard’s  Dairyman  is  raising  a  fund 
to  send  abroad  a  young  Holstein  bull  as 
a  missionary.  It  is  for  the  Allahabad 
College,  in  India.  W.  A.  Follett  has 
donated  a  good  bull  calf.  It  will  cost 
$175  to  deliver  him  and  this  should  be 
made  up  in  small  donations. 

Bulletin  107  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  Experiment  Station  on  the  Proper 
Utilization  of  Cotton-Seed  Meal  ought 
to  interest  all  stock  feeders.  It  tells  just 
what  may  be  done  with  cotton-seed  meal. 
When  mixed  with  corn  and  other  grains 
it  is  fed  successfully  to  both  horses  and 
hogs.. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  cow  Crown 
Princess  Maxie  DeKol  2nd  118901  has 
broken  the  record  for  fat  production  in 
the  senior  four-year  class  of  the  thirty- 
day  division,  by  producing  in  thirty  con¬ 
secutive  days  113.8  lbs.  fat  from  2,588.4 
lb.  milk.  She  freshened  Sept.  5,  at  the 
age  of  4  years,  10  months,  23  days.  Her 
sire  is  Royal  ton  Johanna  DeKol  44506; 
her  dam,  Crown  Princess  Maxie  DeKol 
00415.  She  was  bred  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Clif¬ 
ton,  Alvordton,  Ohio ;  and  she  is  now 
owned  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Rising,  Fayette, 
Ohio.  She  displaces  Agatha  Pontiac 
00818,  whose  record  for  30  days  is  112.081 
pounds  fat  from  2,365.5  pounds  milk. 

MALCOLM  II.  GARDNER. 

We  like  the  Holstein  breed  of  cattle  be¬ 
cause  it  will  do  more  under  average  farm  ; 
conditions  than  any  other  cow  in  the 
world,  and  will  pay  more  in  returns  for 
the  amount  invested  in  feed  under  any 
conditions  whatever  than  any  other  cow. 
Our  preference  in  this  matter  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  one.  We  do  not  keep  the  Ilolsteins 
simply  because  we  like  them  or  because 
Ave  like  them  any  better  than  Jerseys  or 
Guernseys,  but  because  they  are  of  bet¬ 
ter  business  proposition. 

NeAv  York.  sabarama  farm. 
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NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin  I 
Your  Horse5 

Send  to-day  for 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE, 

Sale— Certain, 


$3  Package' 

will  cure  any  case  er1 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cure9  ordinary  caae9. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Agents  Wanted 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet 
Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co..  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


ABSORB1NE 

-**■  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula,  or 
any  unhealthy  sore 

quickly  as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to  use;  does 
not  blister  under  bandage  or  re¬ 
move  the  hair  and  you  can  work 
the  horse.  82.00  per  bottle,  deliv¬ 
ered.  Book  7  K  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind. 
Reduces  Painful.  Swollen  Veins,  Goitre.  Wens,  Strains, 
Bruises,  stops  pain  and  inflammation.  Price  81.00  per  bottle 
at  dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Manufactured,  only  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.t  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass; 
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housands  of  ^^11 
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•  Horse  Money  Saved 

Horse  owners  have  saved  thousands 
dollars  by  treating  curbs,  splints, 

'  puffs,  bunches,  etc.,  with 

QUINN’S  OINTMENT 

[  Ha*  wonderful  reoord.  Safe,  epeedy  and  hu¬ 
mane.  Known  80  yeara.  Monoy-back  Guar- 
|.  antce.  Ask  your  druggist  or  send  us  his 
Ik  name  and  address,  with  |1.00,  for  bottle 
j  I  00  tria^  "  rito  for  Free  Book. 

!|||hk_  W.  B. Eddy  8  Co., Albany,  H.Y.  , 
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AMERICAN 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


FREE  TRIAL.  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Easy  running.  Easily  cleaned. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small, 
obtain  our  handsome  free  catalog.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  bainbrid&v. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  Xhesimnlest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Daundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.t^”Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular-  J 
D.  B.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill, 


Pays  to  Feed  Warm  Food 

Makes  pigs  grow,  hens  lay,  cows 
give  more  milk  in  wintor.  The 

Farmers’  Favorite 

Feed  Cookers  and  Agricultural  Boilers 

c»n  be  set  up  and  moved  anywhere.  Burn 
any  fuel.  25  to  100  gal.  capacity.  Money 
back  if  not  pleased.  Write  for  Catulog. 
LEW  18  MFG.  CO.,  Box  0,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

80  Days’  Trial— Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  60,  Cuba,  N.  V. 


SILOS 


HARDER 
MFC.  CO. 
BOX  >  I 
COBLESKILL, 
N.  Y. 


Unadilla  Silos 
are  the  best 


/ 


Give  superior  silage.  Possess  best  con¬ 
struction  and  greatest  convenience.  Get 
free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 

Unadilla  Slip  fin. .  Box  C.  Unadilla,  N.  Y.  lj 


264  Page  Book  On 
Silos  and  Silage 

1913  copyrighted  edition  now  ready.  ^ 

Most  complete  work  on  this  T  l|A 
subject  published.  Used  as  textbook 
by  many  Agricultural  Colleges.  I  IIv 
Gives  the  facts  about  Modern  Silage  ■■  — — 
Methods— tells  just  what  you  want 
to  know,  264  pages — indexed— over  45  illustra¬ 
tions,  a  vast  amount  of  useful  Information  boiled 
down  for  the  practical  farmer.  Tells  “How  to 
Make  Silage”— “How  to  Feed  Silage”— "How  to 
Build  Silos”— “Silago  System  and  Soil  Fertility" 
—"Silage  Crops  In  Semi-Arid  Regions.”  All 
about  ‘  Summer  Silos”  and  the  Use  of  Silage  in 
Beef  Production.  Ninth  Edition  now  ready. 
Send  for  your  copy  at  once.  Enclose  10c  In  coin 
or  postage  stamps  and  mention  this  paper. 

Silver  Manufacturing  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  11.  N.-Y,  and  you'll  get  a  quirk 
reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guaran 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Milk 


MILKING  MACHINE  AND  SOUR  MILK. 

We  have  a  milking  machine  and  it 
sours  the  milk.  We  have  tried  hand 
and  milking  machine  milk  and  the 
machine  milk  was  sour  1 2  hours  after 
milking  it.  Could  you  tell  me  the  cause 
of  it?  W.  M. 

Methuen,  Mass. 

The  trouble  W.  M.  is  having  with  the 
milk  which  is  drawn  by  the  milking 
machine,  is  not  caused  directly  by  the 
machine  itself,  but  by  the  bacteria  which 
have  accumulated  in  the  parts  of  the 
machine,  probably  iu  the  rubber  tubes 
and  teat  cups.  In  using  milking  machines 
at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 
the  writer  found  that  unless  the  rubber 
tubes  are  washed  and  sterilized  with  spe¬ 
cial  care,  bacteria  accumulate  in  them  so 
that  the  milk  drawn  by  the  machine  con¬ 
tains  much  larger  numbers  of  bacteria 
and  sours  much  more  quickly  than  milk 
drawn  by  hand.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  lactic  acid  bacteria  which  cause 
sour  milk  multiply  in  immense  numbers 
on  the  inside  of  the  rubber  tubes  and  are 
then  washed  into  the  milk  pail  during  the 
process  of  milking.  If  your  correspond¬ 
ent  will  take  care  to  see  that  his  rubber 
tubes  and  teat  cups  are  thoroughly 
washed  and  then  either  scalded  by  run¬ 
ning  water,  which  is  actually  boiling, 
through  them,  or  by  immersing  the  rub¬ 
ber  parts  in  a  solution  made  as  follows, 
he  will  find  that  milk  drawn  by  the  ma¬ 
chines  sours  no  more  quickly  than  when 
drawn  by  hand :  Water  72  pounds,  salt 
7.2  pounds;  chloride-  of  lime  half  pound. 
In  submerging  the  rubber  tubes  in  this 
solution,  it  is  necessary  to  let  them  in  care¬ 
fully  so  that  the  entire  inside  of  the  tube 
will  he  filled  with  the  solution.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  renew  this  solution  fre¬ 
quently  in  order  to  keep  up  its  germi¬ 
cidal  properties.  The  tubes  can  then  be 
rinsed  with  clean  water  just  before  use 
for  milking.  w.  A.  S. 


TROUBLE  WITH  CHURNING. 

I  have  had  considerable  trouble  lately 
making  butter,  having  to  churn  as  long 
as  six  hours.  After  churning  a  short 
while  cream  becomes  frothy  and  expands 
to  twice  its  quantity.  Milk  is  separated 
in  cream  separator  as  soon  as  brought 
in.  I  have  two  cows,  one  a  high-grade 
Jersey  and  the  other  a  high-grade  Hol¬ 
stein.  Cream  of  two  cows  is  not  kept 
separate.  I  have  about  10  quarts  of 
cream  to  churn  a  week,  churn  once  a 
week.  I  am  feeding  12  quarts  per  cow 
a  day  of  the  following  ration,  with  as 
much  corn-stalks  as  they  will  consume, 
and  about  one-half  ounce  salt  a  day  per 
cow.  Ration  is  200  pounds  bran,  200 
pounds  corn  meal.  100  pounds  gluten 
feed  and  50  pounds  linseed  oil  meal.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  is  wrong?  H.  B. 

Montville,  N.  J. 

The  trouble  with  the  churning  is  not 
due  to  any  fault  with  the  rations.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  part  of  the  trouble  is 
in  the  ripening  of  the  cream.  For  the 
best  results  cream  should  be  kept  per¬ 
fectly  sweet  until  about  24  hours  or  less 
before  churning,  then  soured  quite  rap¬ 
idly.  When  cream  is  kept  a  long  time 
the  wrong  kind  of  bacteria  are  apt  to 
develop,  causing  bad  flavors,  frothy  cream 
and  difficulty  in  churning.  If  you  can 
churn  twice  a  week  it  will  undoubtedly 
help  some.  Churning  at  too  low  a  tem¬ 
perature  may  also  he  in  part  the  cause 
of  your  difficulty.  When  the  butter  does 
not  “come”  readily,  try  warming  the 
cream  to  70  deg.  Of  course  it  will  be 
necessary  to  handle  the  butter  with  care, 
at  this  temperature,  or  the  texture  will 
be  injured.  Stop  churning  as  soon  as 
the  butter  lias  separated  enough  to  draw 
off  the  buttermilk,  and  cool  the  butter 
with  cold  water.  Iu  cases  like  this,  thick 
cream  churns  more  readily  thau  thin 
cream.  Ordinarily  about  30  per  cent  but¬ 
ter  fat  is  about  right,  hut  it  may  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  skim  a  heavier  cream  iu  this  case, 
say  40  to  42  per  cent.  c.  L.  w. 


IRISH  CO-OPERATIVE  CREAMERIES. 

[Mr.  Richard  Haughton  who  wrote  us 
an  interesting  article  last  year  on  pot  ex¬ 
periments  for  soil  testing,  was  a  repre¬ 
sentative  for  Delaware  on  the  American 
Agricultural  Commission.  Mr.  Haugh¬ 
ton  lias  l>een  studying  the  creamery  situa¬ 
tion  in  Ireland,  and  sends  us  this  short 
report.] 

Everyone  over  here  admits  that  the 
whole  question  of  agricultural  uplift  is 
cooperation, _  and  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  is  what  has  built  up  agricul¬ 
ture  in  Germany,  Denmark  and  is  now 
building  up  farming  in  England  and  I  re¬ 
born.  I  have  just  ended  a  small  trip 
'brough  Ireland  and  on  all  sides,  every- 
"ue,  farmers,  priests  and  government 
workers,  all  say  that  cooperation  is  the 
i armor's  movement.  To-day  I  have  seen 
t  ie  cooperative  creamery  in  Ireland  and 
bat  industry  has  transformed  the  North¬ 
ern  part  of  Ireland  and  has  made  more 
profitable  the  dairying  sections  of  South¬ 


ern  Ireland.  Some  of  the  stories  of  the 
cooperative  creameries  would  astonish 
you.  Here  is  one :  An  Irish  cooperative 

creamery  was  started  in  -  on  a 

cash  investment  of  $750  (paid  in).  The 
rest  of  the  money  was  borrowed  from  the 
banks  and  a  creamery  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $17,500.  That  creamery  now  be¬ 
longs  to  the  farmers  who  built  it  and 
operated  it  on  a  cooperative  basis,  and 
in  addition,  they  have  $3,000  as  a  reserve 
fund.  In  other  words,  by  an  investment 
of  cash  of  $750,  they  have  now  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  $22,500,  which  would  have 
otherwise  gone  to  the  corporation  cream¬ 
ery.  Your  readers  in  New  York  can 
start  cooperative  dairies  in  their  country, 
and  put  the  corporation  creamery  out  of 
business,  as  they  have  done  here,  or  can 
make  the  creamery  give  them  some  profit 
sharing  basis.  The  creamery  I  inspected 
to-day  which  handles  the  milk  of  1,200 
cows,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $13,500,  and 
by  a  cash  investment  of  its  80  members 
of  $500.  In  a  few  years  it  will  also 
have  its  creamery  all  paid  for.  The 
creameries  are  allowed  by  law  to  pay 
only  5%  to  shareholders ;  the  rest  be¬ 
longs  to  the  fanners  who  contribute  their 
milk.  One  creamery  here  in  Ireland  on 
this  basis,  after  a  prosperous  year,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  farmers  one  cent  a  gallon 
for  all  the  milk  delivered  during  the 
year.  Cooperation  is  the  farmers’  future. 


Pure  Feeding  Molasses 

We  are  first  hands  and  can  quote  yon  absolutely 
bottom  prices,  delivered  your  station,  in  lots  of 
anywhere  from  one  barrel  to  a  trainload. 

THE  MEADER-ATLAS  CO. 

N.  Y.  Office,  1 07  Hudson  Street,  New  York  City 


S IX  EEF 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  YEARUNG 
n  RAMS  &  EWES — Cheap.  Fred  Van  Vleet,  Lodi.N.Y. 


CHROPSHIRE  RAMS  FOR  SALE — Registered  yearlings 
^  two-year-olds  and  lambs  fx-om  imported  sires. 
E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SON,  -  Wilson,  If.  Y, 


IMPROVE  YOUR  FLOCK  with  a  good  "  SHROPSHIRE  ”  or 
1  “  SOUTHDOWN  ”  ram  from  the  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM. 
J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.,  •  .Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Fnt*  Colp-Fonr  Heifers,  One  Bull, 

■  _  *  *■***■"  registered;  Dutch  Belt  calves,  2 
to  6  months  of  age.  $250  for  the  foundation  hard. 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N,  Y. 


“Meridale  Facts” 


1913  edition  shows  the  average  yield  of 
117  Meridale  Jerseys  on  authenticated 
test  to  have  been  7900  lbs.  milk,  609  lbs. 
butter,  at  an  average  age  of  5  years  2 
months.  It  also  tells  of  interesting  prob¬ 
lems  in  herd  development— and  their 
solution.  Copy  on  request.  Address 

AYER  &  McKINNEY,  Proprietors  of  Moridafe  Farms 
300  Chestnut  Stroet  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Goat’s  Milk. 

Can  you  tell  me  where  there  is  sale  for 
goat’s  milk,  as  I  see  by  your  paper  that 
it  sells  for  50  cents  a  quart  in  some  of 
the  sanitariums.  .  I  have  several  goats  to 
clear  up  sprout  land,  and  could  furnish 
some  milk  if  it  could  be  sent  by  parcel 
post.  t.  c.  B. 

Cochranville,  Pa. 

There  is  a  limited  sale  for  goat’s  milk 
to  sanatoriums  or  for  rich  invalids  or 
children.  This  trade  is  mostly  supplied 
by  nearby  herds  of  goats.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  selling  the  milk  by  parcel  post 
would  pay. 


Dairy  Type  Cows. 

Prof.  Richards  of  the  North  Dakota 
College  tells  what  a  dairy  cow  should 
look  like : 

“There  are  four  main  centers  of  activity, 
the  digestive  system,  the  milk  secreting 
system  or  udder,  the  circulatory  system 
and  the  nervous  system.  To  produce 
large  quantities  of  milk  it  is  necessary 
that  a  cow,  (or  a  bull  if  he  becomes  the 
sire  of  cows  capable  of  producing  a  large 
quantity  of  milk)  have  these  systems  well 
developed.  Good  producing  cows  and 
good  dairy  sires  invariably  have  good 
dairy  form,  because  it  is  the  high  degree 
of  development  of  these  parts  known  as 
the  digestive,  secretive,  circulatory  and 
nervous  systems  which  give  the  dairy 
animal  the  dairy  form. 

“A  cow  that  has  a  good  dairy  form 
has  a  lean  appearance  over  every  part 
of  the  body  which  indicates  a  nervous 
temperament  and  that  she  utilizes  a  large 
proportion  of  the  feed  consumed  for  the 
making  of  milk.  She  has  a  wedge  shaped 
appearance,  viewed  from  above,  in  front 
and  from  the  sides.  The  wedge  shape 
appearance  from  above  results  from  the 
narrow  projecting  withers  which  form  the 
apex  of  the  wedge  and  the  large  barrel, 
below,  the  base  of  the  wedge.  The  wedge 
viewed  from  in  front  is  made  by  the  nar¬ 
rowness  of  the  cow  in  front  compared 
with  the  width  at  the  widest  part  of  the 
barrel  or  through  the  region  of  the  hips. 
The  wedge  shaped  appearance  from  the 
side  comes  from  the  dairy  cow  having 
less  depth  in  the  region  of  the  shoulders 
than  in  the  region  of  the  barrel  and  ad¬ 
der.  The  more  marked  these  wedges,  the 
more  closely  an  animal  conforms  to  the 
dairy  type.”  _ 

•  LIVE  STOCK  PRICES. 


Prices  of  milch  cows  in  various  cities : 


New  York 

Philadelphia 
RufTalo  .  .  .. 
Indianapolis 
Boston  . . . . 
Toronto  . .  . 


$40  to  $00 
45  to  80 
50  to  75 
40  to  80 
50  to  125 
40  to  00 


Milch  cows,  common,  $55  to  $75. 
Yearling  steers  $30  to  $40.  Young 
horses  that  will  weigh  1,400  pounds,  $300 
to  $350  a  team.  Dairy  butter  30  cents. 
Creamery  35  and  40.  j.  w.  J. 

Ft.  Morgan,  Col. 

Cattle,  steers,  for  feeding,  $7  per  cwt., 
live:  corn  fed  $8;  cows  $50  to  $80;  but¬ 
ter  29.  e.  B.  T. 

Conkliu,  Mich. 


Good  steers,  per  cwt.,  $7.50  to  $8.25 : 
fat  cows,  $5.50  to  $0.50;  Creamery  but¬ 
ter.  per  lb.  32%  to  33.  g.  C. 

Brunswick,  (). 

The  cows  of  this  section  are  very  gen¬ 
erally  well-graded  Holsteins.  The  old 
native  type  has  long  been  gone.  A  good 
many  farmers  raise  some  heifer  calves 
every  year,  and  sell  cows  when  they  will 
bring  the  high  dollar.  The  last  *  three 
sales  that  I  have  attended  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Dairy  barn  burned — sold  40  cows. 
Man  died — everything  sold  oil  farm. 
Farm  sold — all  cattle,  horses  and  tools 
sold.  At  one  of  these  sales.  I  bought  a 
grade  cow  that  has  given  70  pounds  of 
milk  in  a  day,  and  another  that  gave  GO. 
The  small  dairymen,  and  the  big  ones 
will  never  go  out  of  business  in  this 
hill  country.  The  country  won’t  let  them. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  g.  m. 


For  Sale — Ayrshire  Bull  Calf 

Sire — one  of  the  best  sons  of  Howies  Dairy  King; 
Dam — Cordelia  Lass,  2d,  No.  32194.  Born— March 
1st,  1912;  almost  white  and  a  beanty.  Also  one 
from  same  sire,  same  dam,  born  February  13th, 
1913.  A  fine  animal  in  every  way,  mostly  white. 
One  born  June  25th,  1913,  all  whi te,  same  sire;  dam 
—Hope  of  the  Orchards,  No.  32212.  From  a  great 
cow  and  a  show  animal,  We  need  room  and  will  sell 
any  one  of  these  three  animals  at  a  low  price. 
Address,  Caskey  Farms,  Richmondville,  N.Y. 


FOR  PRODUCTION-81*™  up-  N0T  D0WN~ 

run  rnuuuuilun  Registered  Jersey  bull 
calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 

sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  G03  Renshaw  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa- 


Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

Cows,  yearling  and  two-year-old  heifers,  some  of  them 
due  to  -calve  soon.  Also  heii'er  calves,  young  bulls. 

Charles  G.  Faster,  P  0.  Box  173,  Morristown, Morris  Co. ,N.J. 


FOR  SALE— JERSEY  BULL 

Sire— Duke  of  Shady  Lane,  No.  100364;  Dam— Imo¬ 
gen  Bess,  No.  201288-  A  little  broken  in  color,  but 
good  size  and  a  groat  looker.  Born — March  19th  1912. 
Anyone  wanting  a  good  bull  can  get  a  bargain  on  this 
fellow.  Address.  CASKEY  FARMS,  Richmondville,  N.  Y 


Eureka  Stock  Farm 

TERED  Jersey  Bulls  and  Heifers 

2  mos.  to  2  yrs.  old. Chaster  White,  Poland  China 
ami  Berkshire  Pigs,  all  ages,  Lincoln  Sheep,  and 
a  variety  of  Poultry.  Write  for  Circular 

EDWARD  WALTER,  -  West  Chester.  Penna. 


THE  TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  JOURNAL,  with  sale-list 
1  of  pure-bred  stock,  25cts-  per  year.  Copy  free. 
We  have  some  very  good  offers  in  Hoistein  and  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle.  German  Coach  Horses.  Shetland  Ponies, 
Southdown  ewes  and  Cheshire  gilts.  A  two-year 
Berkshire  boar,  registered,  $25.00.  TOMPKINS  CO. 
BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Box  B,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y, 


Fr»r  Sal**-30  CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS. 

sound,  good  condition,  and  FIVE 
YEARLING  HEIFERS.  Mostly  grade  Holxtein. 
GILES  S.  CHAMPLIN,  R.  D.  1. Stamford, N.Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  Ff°o raS"«ui 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chiltenango,  N.  Y. 

UOLSTEIN  COWS — 16  high  grade,  averaging  7,200  lbs. 
*■  in  cow-testing  association;  some  9,000  ib.  cows- 
5  grade  Ayrshire,  averaging  6,200  lbs.  Close  spring. 

ers  in  each  herd.  BENJ.  WILLIAMS,  Rusbforil,  New  York 


150  HIGH  GRADE 
HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Large,  fine  individuals,  nicely  marked  and 
heavy  producers,  due  to  freshen  in  August, 
September  and  October.  100  two-year-old 
heifers,  sired  by  registered  Holstein  bulls 
and  from  grade  cows  with  large  milk  records. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


EastRiverGradeHolsteins 


FOR  SALE 

100  HEIFERS— 1  and  2  years  old:  sired  by  fnll- 
blooded  bulls:  dams  are  high-grade  Holsteins. 

75  COWS — due  to  calve  this  Fall.  Large,  heavy 
milkers. 

30  FRESH  COWS — Come  and  see  them  milked. 
10  REGISTERED  BULLS— Also  grade  bulls. 
DEPT.  Y  JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Bell  Phone  No.  14,  F.  S.  Cortland,  N,  Y. 


Prince  Beauty  Pietertje  Hartog  14th 

No.  102084  2-years.  Mostly  black,  Dam’s  record  21  .- 
448  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days  as  a  three-year-old.  Gentle, 
quick  and  sure.  Price.  $100.00.  SIR  SPOFFORD 
HARTOG  BURKE.  No.  115032.  Six  months. 
Half  white.  _  Dam's  record  16.25  pounds  butter  in  seven 
days  as  a  junior  two-year-old.  Very  straight  and  handsome. 
Price.  $75.00.  Will  register  a  grandson  of  PONTIAC 
PET,  mostly  white,  2  months  fox  $30.00. 


J.  GRANT  MORSE,  HAMILTON,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

Do  you  consider  dairy  Farming  a  real  busi¬ 
ness,  a  man’s  job  or  simply  a  side  issue  ?  Are 
you  keeping  high-producing  Holstein*  or  just 

cows  ? 

A  good  Holstein  is  little  short  of  a  perpetual 
motion  milk-making  machine,  that  while  in 
milk  uses  her  food  for  milk  production  and 
when  dry  stores  up  body  fat  to  be  converted 
into  milk  fat  a  a  soon  as  she  freshens.  She 
will  earn  50  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  her  feed. 
„  Why  not  keep  this  kind  ? 

Stud  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

Holstein-Friesian  Asso.,  f.  L.  Houghton,  Seo'y 
Box  106  Brattieboro,  Vt. 


HORSES 


50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per- 
chcron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.  Green,  Middlefield,  O. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &  Warren 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unerasing  source  of  pleasure  and  robust  health  to  children. 
Safe  and  ideal  playmates.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Highest  type. 
Complete  outftte.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue.  BELLS  MEADS  FARM,  BOX  20,  MARKHAM,  YA. 


Dogs  and.  Ferrets 


Plipe — Natural  drivers.  Also" English 
TUro  Bloodhounds,  Nelson’s,  Grove  City, Pa. 


sale-Fox,  Coon  and  Skunk  Dogs  {pTomm 

up  to  $100  each.  RABBIT  HOUNDS  $10  to  $25  each.  Pups. 
Send  stamp.  J.  W.  DEARTH,  Zanesville,  O. 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES^  SSV*£ 

very  nice,  well  bred  Airedale  Puppies,  both  male 
and  female.  Herbert  Brooke,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Three  Litters  of  Airedale  Pups 

one  to  four  months  old.  Prices,  right.  Address, 
GEORGE  H.  GIBBS,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 


FOR  SALE-TRAINED  ENGLISH  RABBIT 
DOGS — Also  PUPS — All  ages.  Honest  treat¬ 
ment  assured.  GARRETT’S  KENNELS,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


FERRETS  —Warranted  Geed  Rat  &  Rabbit  Hunters 

Prices  as  low  as  first-class  stock  can  be  sold.  Write 
for  new  price-list. 

Shady  Lawn  Ferret  Farm,  New  London,  O. 


Fprrutc  fnr  Qalo— Either  color  or  rex,  any  size, sin- 
I  GIIOlo  IUI  OQIG  gies,  mated  pairs  and  dozen  lots. 

Catalogue  free.  C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.,  Greenwich,  Ohio 


FERRETS 


A  SPECIALTY  AND  RABBIT 

HUNTERS.  Write  at  once  for  prices. 

C.  M.  SACKETT,  •  Ashland,  Ohio 


FFRRFTS~B*  THE  THOUSANDS-Fir*t  extensive 

i  uwieii/  breeder  and  shipper;  over  twenty 
years'  experience.  Book  and  price  list  free. 
LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  Ohio 


SWIWE 


n II R nn  AMR  PI — $15  per  pair.  7  to  10  weeks. 

UUnUO  flUU,  riOO  s.  A.  WEEKS.DeGraff.O. 

QHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DDKOCS 
Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E,  BARNES,  Oxford,  New  York 

CHESTER  WHITE  BOAR  PIGS-Pedigree  stock.  Eight 
w  weeks;  extra  good.  $10  each.  SC0TI,  Stoneridoe.  N.  Y. 

CHESTER  WHITES — Two  Choice  Registered 
Boar*,  Ready  for  Service.  Eugene  T.  Black.  Scio,  N  Y. 

For  Sale-Young  Berkshires 

from  choicest  strains.  Boars  ami  gilts.  Address. 

WM.  M.  HARRIS,  Deep  Spring  Farms,  Waltpack  Center,  N.  J. 

Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

BIG  BERKSHIRES  I  have  bred  more  high- 
class  hogs  thau  any  breeder  in  Connecticut.  Wat¬ 
son’s  Masterpiece  No.  123931  at  head  of  herd.  Noth¬ 
ing  for  sale  but  March  ami  April  pigs  at  present. 
J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Ct. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HI6HW00D 

The  U.  S.  Government  has  just  purchased  another 
Highwood  Boar  to  head  its  herd  at  Panama.  This 
is  the  third  herd  boar  purchased  of  us  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  speaks  for  itself.  We  have  the 
large,  long-bodied  and  fancy-headed  Berkshire,  all 
ages  for  sale.  Visitors  always  welcome. 

H.  C.  &H.  B.  Barpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


If  you  want  the  best  hog 

Write  us.  Our  farms  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
production  of  Berkshires.  Breeders  in  the  following 
btates  have  been  supplied  from  our  great  herd;  N.Y.  • 
Penna, ;  Dist.  Col. ;  Md. ;  Va. ;  N.  C. ;  S.  C. :  Ga. ;  La. ; 
Ala. ;  Miss. ;  Fla. ;  Tenn. ;  Ky. ;  Texas,  and  Porto  Rico. 
Berkshires  for  foundation  and 
show  purposes  a  specialty. 

THE  BLUE  RIDGE  BERKSHIRE  FARMS,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


PLUMS’ JERSEY  RED 

the  best 


You  get  finest  Jersey  Red 
Pigs  at  cost  of  common  stock  by 
,  our  New  Sales  Offer, 
v  New  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE 


m 


pm 

bred 


375lbsin 
9  months! 


CATTLE 


1  lui  Lxio  v/uu  ini  Oaiua 


i  J°u  wanibiiernseys  List  of  the  new  york 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Box  B6.  Peekskill.N.  Y. 


BUY  GUERNSEYS 

BECAUSE 

At  the  only  impartial  test  where  all  breeds 
were  represented  the 

fillFRN^FY  ranked  highest,  returning  $1.67 
1  for  every  dollar  invested  iu  food, 

ECONOMICAL  PRODUCTION 

of  the  highest  grade  of  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  is  one  of 
the  important  characteristics  of  the  GUERNSEY. 
Write  for  free  literature. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

BOX  Y— PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


Handy 

Binder 


JUST  the  thing  for  pre- 
°  serving  files  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  Dura¬ 
ble  and  cheap.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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A  SMALL  CHEESE  BUSINESS. 

The  principal  industry  in  this  section 
is  dairying,  selling  the  whole  milk  to  the 
Ohio  and  Pittsburg  Milk  Co.,  who  retail 
it  in  Pittsburg  through  a  company  of  an¬ 
other  name,  although  it  is  said  by  those 
who  ought  to  know  that  the  two  com¬ 
panies,  or  two  names  are  under  control 
of  the  same  men.  The  Pittsburg  Board 
of  Health  is  becoming  so  strict  in  its  re¬ 
quirements,  and  unreasonable  in  its  de¬ 
mands,  that  many  farmers  are  “pulling 
off,”  either  sending  to  other  independent 
factories  or  selling  their  cream.  We  are 
located  a  long  way  from  any  other  fac¬ 
tory,  so  that  we  should  have  to  separate 
and  ship,  unless  an  idea  we  have  in  mind 
is  workable.  Do  you  suppose  that  we 
could  make  cheese  from  our  dairy  of  12- 
15  cows  at  a  profit?  We  are  building 
a  milk  house  11x13  feet  of  tile  and  ce¬ 
ment.  What  equipment  would  work  in 
well  Tor  cheese  making?  How  long 
would  it  take  each  day  to  take  care  of 
the  milk  and  cheese?  How  would  it  be 
to  make  cheese  from  five  to  10  pounds 
each,  selling  direct  to  consumers,  thus 
“copping”  a  dollar  of  the  100-cent  size? 
We  find  no  trouble  in  selling  several  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  honey  locally  each  year, 
as  well  as  a  large  share  of  our  maple 
syrup.  _  Cheese  is  more  of  a  necessity 
than  either  of  the  sweets.  I  have  had 
nearly  three  years’  experience  in  a  local 
grocery,  and  know  the  people  pretty  well. 
I  believe  I  could  sell  a  lot  of  cheese 
right  here  if  I  could  make  cheese  worth 
selling,  and  I  believe  I  could  after  I  had 
a  little  experience.  What  do  you  think 
of  my  idea?  C.  D.  H. 

Ashtabula  Co.,  O. 

The  milk  inspector  and  his  exactions 
are  not  new  in  your  section  alone,  and 
hereabouts  the  same  selling  off  is  going 
on,  and  how  to  escape,  and  still  make 
the  farm  a  paying  proposition,  is  asked  in 
many  quarters.  Turning  the  milk  of 
your  15  cows  into  home  cheese  making 
at  a  profit  greater  than  you  now  receive 
from  the  milk  company,  is  a  hard  ques¬ 
tion.  Dairy  cheese  is  not  now  a  market 
commodity,  actually  unknown,  and  has 
no  quotable  price,  and  if  sold,  can  only 
go  to  some  consumer  direct,  but  is  still 
under  the  eye  of  the  State  Dairy  Com¬ 
missioner,  who  will  see  that  it  is  full 
cream  and  some  more  red  tape  fixtures. 
If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  details 
of  cheese  making  you  will  have  to  learn 
the  trade,  for  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  acquire  the  art,  by  the  “correspondence 
school.”  You  can  consult  some  known 
nearby  cheese  maker,  who  will  give  you 
pointers.  Then  you  will  need  much  ap¬ 
paratus  such  as  is  used  in  any  cheese 
factory ;  steam  heat,  a  vat,  drainer, 
hoops,  presses,  more  or  less  tinware,  a 
curing  room,  shelves,  racks,  and  the  like, 
all  costing  probably  $200.  It  will  take 
you  at  least  six  hours  a  day  to  care  for 
the  milk,  make  the  cheese,  and  care  for 
them,  quite  as  long  to  make  three  10- 
pound  cheese  as  10  30-pound  cheese  from 
3,000  lbs.  of  milk,  which  actually  makes 
the  labor  cost  of  the  three  little  cheeses 
far.  too  great.  Add  the  uncertainty  of 
the  market,  and  you  could  not  afford  to 
sell  your  cheese  for  this  very  reason,  for 
less  than  they  now  quote  for  market 
cheese. 

It  occurs  that  living  as  you  do  within 
striking  distance  of  Youngstown,  Ashta¬ 
bula  and  Conneaut,  you  could  better  work 
up  a  market  for  cottage  cheese,  sending 
to  some  reputable  grocery  man  a  small 
case  of  it  twice  per  week,  and  so  on, 
around.  Or  why  not  with  fine  veal 
calves  selling  at  $11  per  hundred  at  the 
stable,  turn  the  milk  of  your  cows  into 
veal?  I  would  milk  the  cows,  feed  this 
milk  fresh  to  the  calves  with  a  proper  grain 
ration  added,  being  very  sanitary  about 
it,  having  every  pail  and  meal  dish  thor¬ 
oughly  washed  and  scalded  each  day. 
Keep  the  calves  in  clean,  well-bedded  sta¬ 
bles  and  not  allowed  out  of  doors,  and  as 
fast  as  these  calves  weigh  180  to  200 
pounds  sell  and  buy  young  “bobs”  from 
the  dairymen  and  keep  up  an  “endless 
chain”  and  thus  avoid  the  inspector  and 
the  health  officers  of  Pittsburg.  If  you 
do  this,  which  is  a  coming  feature  of 
dairying  in  some  quarters,  don’t  attempt 
to  make  quick  and  rapid  veal  with  cold 
or  any  skim-milk ;  stay  with  fresh  milk, 
oil  meal  and  wheat  shorts,  not  bran,  and 
just  feed  plenty,  but  not  too  much,  and 
it  will  not  be  a  quarter  of  the  work  of 
making  little  farm  cheeses.  Read  what 
Grant  Morse  has  to  say  on  this  very 
matter  on  page  851  and  escape  the  dairy 
business  entirely.  Possibly  if  you  got 
into  the  dairy  current  with  the  Geauga 
Co.,  O.,  “community  breeders,”  and  can 
sell  your  heifer  calves  for  $100  each  at 
30  days  old,  and  two-year-olds  at  $200 
each,  and  10  wanted  where  one  can  be 
had,  you  could  still  retain  your  dairy 
business  and  be  free  from  official  inspec¬ 
tion,  white  overalls  and  sterilized  mineral 
water.  JOHN  GOULD. 

Ohio. 


[.Terrier  with  Sore  Eyes. 

Will  you  tell  me  cause  of  the  mattery 
discharge  from  the  eyes  of  a  Yorkshire 
terrier  about  four  months  old?  Are 
dogs  of  that  kind  liable  to  blindness? 

New  Jersey.  A.  F.  w. 

Yorkshire  terriers  are  not  particu¬ 
larly  liable  to  eye  disease  or  blindness. 
In  all  probability  distemper  is  the  cause, 
and  if  so  the  dog  should  be  treated  by  a 
graduate  veterinarian  wffio  will  use  the 
serum  against  distemper.  Meanwhile 
bathe  the  eyes  twice  daily  with  a  10  per 
cent  solution  of  boric  acid,  using  a  fresh 
swab  of  absorbent  cotton  for  each  appli¬ 
cation.  Keep  the  dog  out  of  wet  and 
from  exposure  to  dust.  Feed  lightly  and 
keep  the  bowels  active.  A.  s.  A. 


Urinary  Difficulty. 

I  have  a  boar  hog  which  has  been 
troubled  in  having  passages  of  urine  for 
four  months.  At  times  he  will  strain 
very  hard,  and  only  pass  a  very  few 
drops  and  will  not  come  for  food  when 
these  spells  comes  on,  and  he  seems  to 
be  trying  to  make  water  most  of  the 
time.  I  feed  gravity  separator  milk  and 
Alfalfa.  A  treatment  for  this  trouble 
will  be  greatly  appreciated.  s.  L. 

New  York. 

Keep  the  boar  off  Alfalfa.  It  some¬ 
times  irritates  the  kidneys;  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  there  is  a  collection  of  gravel 
in  the  bladder  and  that  the  urethra 
(urinary  passage)  becomes  clogged  with 
small  stones.  Feed  the  boar  on  milk, 
thickened  with  middlings  and  a  little 
flaxseed  meal.  He  may  also  have  green 
feed.  Two  or  three  times  a  day  give  him 
a  10-grain  capsule  of  enrotroyin  hidden 
in  a  bit  of  apple  or  potato.  he  6:  A 


Cow  Out  of  Cosgidon. 

Can  you  furnish  me  with  a  formula 
for  a  good  powder  to  be  ueed  as  a  tonic 
and  appetizer  for  my  cow,  vhich  is  out 
of  condition,  poor  and  lacks  appetite? 
She  has  been  out  of  condition  since  calv¬ 
ing  about  May  1 ;  have  had  doctor  foi 
her  but  he  does  not  seem  to  do  her  much 
good.  She  also  loses  milk  from  one  of 
her  teats.  She  weighs  about  750  or  800 
pounds,  not  with  calf.  Bowels  in  good 
condition,  if  anything,  too  loose,  of  a 
very  nervous  disposition.  What  consti¬ 
tutes  a  good  fattening  ration  for  a  cow? 

Pennsylvania.  h.  h.  m. 

We  should  not  feel  justified  in  prescrib¬ 
ing  a  tonic  in  this  case  as  it  seems  most 
probable  that  the  cow  is  afflicted  with 
tuberculosis  and  if  that  is  so  she  should 
be  destroyed.  Have  her  tested  writh  tu¬ 
berculin  and  meanwhile  do  not  use  her 
milk.  The  disease  mentioned  often 
causes  barrenness.  Cornmeal,  flaxseed 
meal  or  cottonseed  meal  along  with  an 
abundance  of  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay,  silage 
or  roots  should  quickly  fatten  a  dry, 
healthy  cow.  a.  S.  a. 


Ringbone. 

cr~ 

I  have  a  filly  two  years  past  that  I 
fear  has  a  ringbone  just  beginning  to 
start.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  it? 

Oregon.  I.  c.  u. 

If  you  keep  a  cold,  wet  pack  upon  the 
forming  ringbone  and  keep  the  filly  from 
violent  exercise  on  hard  ground  the 
growth  may  disappear  in  time.  If  it 
continues  to  enlarge,  despite  this  treat¬ 
ment,  clip  off  the  hair  and  blister  the 
pastern  and  ringbone  twice  a  month  with 
a  mixture  of  dram  of  biniodide  of  mer¬ 
cury  and  one  ounce  of  lard.  Wash  the 
blister  off  in  three  days  and  then  apply 
a  little  'lard  daily.  Keep  the  filly  tied  up 
short  while  the  blister  is  acting.  If 
lameness  ensues  it  would  be  best  to  have 
the  ringbone  puncture-fired  and  blistered 
by  a  graduate  veterinarian.  a.  s.  a. 


used  in  the  making.  It  must  be  mixed  right,  ground  right, 
and  burned  right,  and  then  properly  aged  before  shipment. 


In  the  six  great  ALPHA  plants,  exactness  is  the  first  rule. 
Chemists  test  ALPHA  every  hour,  day  and  night.  They  see  that 
the  mixtures  are  alike  every  time ,  meeting  the  ALPHA  formula 
founded  on  23  years’  experience.  They  reject  instantly  all  defective 
material ;  they  guard  the  strength  and  fineness  of  the  product,  and 
insure  uniformity  of  setting  time.  This  unusual  watchfulness  makes 

ALPHA  WST  CEMENT 


atronger.  finer,  and  more  uniform  than  cheaper 
Portland  cements.  With  ALPHA,  quality, 
not  quantity,  is  the  watchword  ALPHA 
58  warranted  to  more  than  meet  the  United 
State*  Government’*  standard. 

Because  every  ounce  is  pure,  live  and 


active,  the  binding  power  of  ALPHA  is 
unusual ;  it  goes  further  than  cheaper  cements 
and  hence  it  is  more  economical. 

You  may  be  offered  substitutes,  but  insist 
on  ALPHA  and  be  sure.  Portland  is  the 
kind ;  ALPHA  the  name  to  remember. 


112-Page  Concrete  Farm  Book  Sent  FREE 

TL*!?  how  to  SCOIcS  of  farm  improvements  with  ALPHA,  the  Guaranteed 
Cement.  Remiiar  price  25  cents.  Sent  free  if  you  mention  this  publication 
and  tell  vs  what  you  plan  to  build.  Ask  for  Book  R 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY o‘SIS'  Easton,  Pa. 


SPECIFY 


AND 


DIGGER  and  better 
crops  for  every 
farmer  who  has  a  Wheel¬ 
ing  Forced  Feed  Crusher. 
Land  needs  lime.  It 
supplies  that  which  crops 
have  taken  out  of  it,  and 
the  Wheeling-Crushed  kind 
of  atomized  limestone  is  a 
better  soil  food — and  costs 
about  one-sixth  less — than 
the  kiln  kind— particularly 
when  you  have  the  stone. 


EVERY  farmer 
should  read  the 
booklet,  “ Mixing 
Brains  with  Farming ’  ’ . 
It  gives  pointers  on 
common  sense  farm¬ 
ing.  Writeforittoday. 

[14] 

Wheeling  Mold  &  Fdy.  Co. 

!30Raymond  St.  Wheeling,  W.Va. 


/^JET  a  Wheeling  Forced 
”  Feed  Crusher  at  once. 
Make  money.  Think  of  the 
great  saving  not  only  crush¬ 
ing  for  your  own  land— and 
for  making  good  roads — but 
also  crushing  for  your 
neighbors.  An  8  H.  P. 
Engine  will  drive  it.  We 
actually  save  you  10  to 
25  per  cent  on  engines 
for  all  farm  purposes. 


But  if  they  re 

Limestone 

crush  them  in  a 

Wheeling 


Open  Hearth 
Steel  Wire 


Pure  Zinc 
Galvanizing 


Welded  by  Electricity 

These  are  the  reasons  why  “Pittsburgh  Perfect" 
Fence  saves  your  money  The  wire,  the  galvanizing, 
the  method  of  construction,  make  “Pittsburgh  Per¬ 
fect”  the  strongest,  best  looking,  most  lasting, 
effective  and  satisfactory  line  of  fencing  produced 
anywhere.  It  is  the  easiest  to  string,  because  it  is 
a  one-piece  fence,  the  electric  weld  joining  the  wires 
permanently  at  every  contact  point.  Hogs  can’t 
Spread  the  stays,  nor  can  they  lift  the  fabric,  and 
stock  can’t  break  it  down  for  all  strains  and  shocks 
are  resisted  by  its  whole  surface. 

The  great  popularity  of  “Pittsburgh  Perfect” 
Fence  surely  prompts  you  to  thoroughly  investigate 
it.  We  want  you  to;  so  write  today  for  our  latest 
catalogue  (sent  free),  which  tells  how  to  test  wire 
for  yourself,  and  shows  the  many  "Pittsburgh  Per¬ 
fect”  Fences  for  every  FIELD.  FARM,  RANCH, 
LAWN,  CHICKEN.  POULTRY  and  RABBIT 
YARD  and  GARDEN. 

Sold  by  Leading  Dealers  Everywhere 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Maker*  of  "Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Brands  of  Barbed  Wire; 
Bright,  Annealed  and  Galvanized  Wire;  Hard  Spring  (Coil 
Wire;  Twisted  Cable  Wire;  Galvanized  Telephone  Wire;  Bale 
Ties ;  Fence  Staples;  Poultry  Netting  Staples;  Regular  Wire 
Nail*.  Galvanized  Wire  Nails;  Large  Head  Roofing  Nail*. 

-  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fencing. 
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OHIO  NOTES. 

Hog  Cholera. — Two  inspectors  from 
tbe  office  of  the  State  Veterinarian  en¬ 
tered  Fayette  County  recently  to  open 
the  campaign  against  hog  cholera  which 
will  be  waged  there  for  the  next  year, 
with  the  expectation  of  eliminating  it 
entirely.  The  inspectors  spent  the  first 
day  visiting  a  few  farms  near  Washing¬ 
ton  C,  H,  the  county  seat,  and  taking  a 
“hog  census” ;  each  farm  which  showed 
signs  of  cholera  among  its  hogs  was  noted 
and  placards  announcing  the  finding  were 
posted.  During  the  campaign  $20,000 
appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly 
for  the  work  will  be  spent  in  the  county. 
Later  it  is  expected  that  similar  appro¬ 
priations  will  be  made*  for  the  work  in 
other  counties  in  the  State. 

O.  S.  U. — The  first  formal  step  to  pro¬ 
vide  accommodations  for  the  numbers  of 
short  course  agriculture  students  ex¬ 
pected  at  Ohio  State  University  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  was  taken  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Commission  when  it  decided  to  have  an 
architect  prepare  plans  and  specifications 
for  changes  necessary  to  make  buildings 
of  the  State  Fair  grounds  suitable  for 
class  rooms.  It  is  probable  that  the  com¬ 
mission  will  make  these  changes  and  all 
Winter  course  agricultural  students  will 
attend  school  in  the  Fair  Grounds.  Al¬ 
ready  the  university  buildings  are  so 
crowded  by  students  attending  school 
throughout  the  entire  year  that  there  is 
little  room  for  additional  agricultural 
students  of  the  Winter  course. 

More  Extension  Work. — Last  year 
the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  that  said  the 
State  wanted  the  university  to  start  more 
extension  work.  The  Legislature  said 
“there  are  thousands  of  boys,  and  girls, 
and  men  and  women  for  that  matter,  who 
can’t  get  a  chance  at  our  big  university, 
and  we  must  do  something  for  them.” 
Now  they  will  carry  the  college  education 
to  “all  the  people.”  A  pdrty  of  State  and 
university  officials  have  left  Columbus 
for  a  five  days’  tour  at  the  State  univer¬ 
sities  of  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  In  all  these  institutions  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  last  two,  extension  work  has 
been  organized  very  extensively. 

Highways. — Maintenance  of  highways, 
probably  the  greatest  of  all  problems  *in 
connection  with  the  improvement  of  road 
conditions,  is  receiving  the  attention  of 
the  highway  codifying  and  revision  com¬ 
mission,  which  is  now  visiting  in  the 
Eastern  States,  securing  data  for  use  in 
Ohio.  Where  this  phase  of  the  highway 
problem  has  been  neglected  roads  have  to 
be  built  over  at  almost  as  great  cost  as 
at  first,  and  counties  have  labored  under 
a  cumulative  load  of  debt.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  commission  hopes  to  write 
into  laws  making  mandatory  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  improved  roads.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  county  surveyor  be 
given  the  general  charge  over  the  road 
maintenance  with  the  title  of  county  ro;wi 
engineer.  If  made  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  highways  in  this  county  and 
given  funds  with  which  to  work,  it  is  the 
theory  of  the  commission  that  good  results 
can  be  obtained.  Clarification  of  the  high¬ 
way  construction  laws,  which  contain 
hundreds  of  sections  which  prescribe  an¬ 
tiquated  methods  of  highway  improve¬ 
ment  under  present  conditions,  also  is  to 
be  attempted.  Proposed  legislation  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Legislature  next  Win¬ 
ter*  E.  v.  A. 


BOSTON  MARKET  REVIEW. 

With  the  flush  of  vegetables  and  fruit 
of  most  sorts  over,  prices  are  moving 
slightly  upward  and  demand  is  somewhat 
better  on  most  tilings.  As  it  is  now  gen¬ 
erally  known  that  apples  are  a  short  crop 
and  part  of  the  seconds  and  poorer  grades 
are  disposed  of  to  dealers  and  canners, 
anything  that  will  stand  up  any  length 
of  time  is  in  demand  at  fair  prices. 
1  ancy  hand-picked  bring  good  money,  be¬ 
cause  if  the  seller  does  not  get  his  price 
lie  stores  for  the  high  prices  that  must 
come  this  year  at  holiday  time  and  after. 
l'he  pear  crop,  were  it  not  for  the  Jewish 
population,  would  be  a  drug,  -but  the 
heavy  consumption  by  these  people  keeps 
the  offering  moving  at  fair  prices.  Fancy 
California  and  native  stock  bring  good 
prices,  $2.50  to  $2.50  for  Bartlett,  Seckol 
and  Bose,  with  Anjou  and  Sheldon  about 
less  per  box  ;  common  stock  of  mixed 
varieties  75  to  $1.25  for  cooking  purposes. 
Cranberries  are  in  fair  demand  at  $6.50 
per  barrel  and  $2  to  $2.50  per  box. 
Grapes  a  little  short  in  supply,  so  they 
sell  at  fair  prices.  Small  baskets  of  Sa- 
lems,  Concords  and  Catawbas  bring  about 
-0  cents,  with  Niagara  a  little  higher, 
foreign  stock  of  Malaga.  Tokay  and 
others,  $1.75  to  $2.50  per  crate.  Bananas 
trom  $1.25  to  $2.25  per  bunch  for  yellow, 
with  reds  from  $2  to  $4.50.  Oranges, 
California  stock,  $5  to  $7  per  box;  Flor- 
l'las  just  coming  in  a  little  under  size  and 
not  ripe,  $2.50  and  $4  per  box.  Lemons 
v  t(V*8  *H)X  f°r  best  large  fruit. 
1  York  quinces  $2.25  per  box;  native 
crop  short  and  pears  well  up,  $2.50  to 
•  '  1 M1’  Inirge  fancy,  with  small  stock  bring- 
•'v-. 50  .to  $2.25  per  box.  Best  fancy 
Gravenstein  apples  as  high  as  $6  per  bar- 
icl.  McIntosh  about  the  same,  other  good 
,?  ’J®  stock  $2,  $4  and  $5  per  barrel.  Best 
Baldwin  $4.50.  good  $2  and  $2.50;  Green- 
nigs  $2.:>0  to  $4  ;  Western  box  fruit  $2.25 
t0  s’*>  "'ith  Winter  Banana  quoted  at 
around  $4.  Native  box  stock  $1  and  $2 
Per  box,  with  some  fancy  kinds  doing 
much  better. 

Onions  about  the  same,  $1.75  to  $2.25 
~“hushel  bag  for  car  stock,  with  na- 
tiws  in  boxes  $1.15  to  $1.25,  pickling 
bringing  $2  to  $4.50.  Potatoes  recover¬ 


ing  from  recent  drop  now  bring  $1.40 
and  $1.50  per  bag,  with  supply  about 
normal.  A  general  shortage  of  entire 
crop  means  a  general  upward  trend  from 
now  on,  as  there  is  not  much  chance  of 
outside  or  foreign  stock  being  shipped 
in  to  any  great  extent,  as  short  crops  in 
some  countries,  disease  in  others,  as  well 
as  dry  rot,  will  keep  the  supply  down. 
Sweets  lower  and  plenty  at  $1.J)0  and 
$1.75  per  barrel.  Cabbage  is  being  put  on 
the  market  freely  enough  to  keep  the 
price  down  at  present,  but  the  general 
opinion  is  that  this  will  double  in  a  short 
time,  as  the  general  crop  all  over  is  light. 
Drumheads  bring  $1  to  $1.25  per  barrel, 
Savoy  75  to  90;  and  Reds  50  to  $1  per 
box;  cauliflower  were  plentiful  and  cheap¬ 
er,  50  to  75  per  box,  $1  per  long  box. 
Squash  is  also  a  general  short  crop,  and 
prices  are  fair,  although  demand  is  not 
very  heavy  as  yet.  Bay  State  and  Hub¬ 
bard  two  cents  per  pound ;  Marrow  $1 
per  barrel ;  Turban  $1.50  per  barrel ; 
pumpkins  75  per  box.  Cucumbers  under 
glass  not  plentiful  yet,  and  prices  are 
good ;  $9  per  box  for  best,  others  $5  to 
$8.  Lettuce  generally  poor  in  quality, 
with  prices  good  at  75  to  $1.50  per  small 
box.  Celery,  White  Plume,  $1.25  per 
box  ;  Pascal  and  Boston  Market  $1.50  to 
$1.75.  Southern  string  beans  $2  per  bas¬ 
ket.  Tomatoes  short  and  about  done  for 
ou  outdoor  stock,  which  brings  $2  per 
box  if  good ;  hothouse  25  cents  per  pound. 
Green  ones  in  demand  at  $1  per  box. 

Good  butter  is  short  and  supply  will 
not  equal  demand  for  several  months 
yet ;  in  meantime  second  quality  storage 
will  be  sold  whenever  possible  by  folders 
of  same.  Best  now  brings  36  by  tub ; 
medium  grades  30  to  34 ;  cooking  stock 
28  to  30.  Cheese  is  not  very  good  qual¬ 
ity  ;  while  price  holds  fair  demand  is 
not  what  it  sometimes  is  at  this  season. 
Best  18  to  19,  others  16  to  17.  Eggs 
are  soaring  out  of  sight  and  touch  of 
common  people,  bringing  over  50  cents 
per  dozen  for  new-laid ;  storage  stock  of 
good  quality  32,  others  about  28. 

Grain  prices  are  easier,  meal  as  low 
as  $1.52  per  bag  wholesale ;  retail 
$1.60  to  $1.70.  Oats  38  to  48  per 
bushel  wholesale ;  retail  $1.15  to  $1.25 
per  bag.  Bran  $24  to  $25  per 
ton ;  middlings  and  mixed  feed  $27  to 
$29 ;  cotton-seed  and  linseed  $33.  Glu¬ 
ten  $29.  Best  old  hay  for  horse  feeding 
brings  $23  and  $24  per  ton.  good  $20  to 
$22,  common  stock  #15  to  $20 ;  swale  and 
damaged  $12  and  $13.  Good  rye  straw  is 
bringing  $20  per  ton  ;  oat  straw  goes  at 
$12. 

Dressed  fowl  20  for  native  stock.  West¬ 
ern  18  for  best,  others  14  to  17.  Roast¬ 
ing  chickens  25  ;  broilers  23  per  "pound. 
Live  fowls  are  in  demand,  as  good  stock 
is  short.  Any  having  such  are  holding 
same  to  squeeze  a  few  more  eggs  if  pos¬ 
sible  before  putting  on  the  market,  or 
until  the  pullets  lay.  These  will  bring 
16  cents  per  pound  easy,  poor  stock 
bringing  15.  and  most  of  the  offerings 
are  poor.  Good  large  roasting  chickens 
17,  others  15  and  16.  _  Ducks  also  bring 
16.  Live  beef  at  Brighton  is  firmer  and! 
brings  3,  4,  6,  and  6%  cents  according] 
to  grade  for  cows.  Steers  $6.25  to  $8.25' 
per  hundred  weight.  Good  live  veals  a 
little  slow  at  8%  to  10  for  fancy.  Live 
hogs  about  9  was  the  average  price ; 
lambs  7  was  the  offer.  Milch  cows  plenty 
but  demand  light  except  for  the  pick ; 
others  sold  slowly,  with  prices  shaded  a 
little  from  previous  week.  A  few  go  at 
around  the  $100  mark,  more  at  $50  to 
$65.  Dressed  beef  in  Boston  for  fancy 
13  cents  per  lb. ;  veal,  fancy,  16 ;  lamb 
12^4  ;  hogs  11.  A.  E.  P. 


li 


LettUbor-Horellilk 


YOU  CAN  CARE  FOR  A 
HUNDRED  COWS  WITH 

LOUDEN  DAIRY 
BARN  EQUIPMENTS 

EASIER  THAN  A  DOZEN  WITHOUT  THEM. 

Your  cows  will  give  enough  extra  milk  to 
pay  for  the  equipments  in  a  few  months.  On 
one  of  the  biggest  dairy  farms  in  the  world 
this  increase  was  21%. 

Louden’s  STALLS  and  STANCHIONS 

arc  sanitary,  simple,  strong  and  handsome. 
Keep  the  cows  comfortable,  healthy  and 
contented  so  they  will  do  their  best. 


Used  by  the  U.  S.  Government 

and  by  more  big,  successful  dairy 
farmers  and  breeders  than  any 
other.  Low  in  price  and  per¬ 
manent.  Remember'  these  are  the  only 
really  sanitary  stalls.  GUARANTEED  to 
possess  more  advantages  than  any  others. 
See  them  at  yon r  dealer's  or  write  us  for 
catalog  and  full  information. 

Write  for  our  FREE  PLANS  SERVICE 
for  your  new  barn,  or  for  remodeling  your 
old  one.  State  how  many  head  and  what 
kind  of  stock  you  wish  to  stable.  Complete 
catalog  Free.  Write  today. 

Louden  Machinery  Co., 

297  West  Broadway.  FAIRFIELD.  IOWA. 


Carrier 


janes 


For  Both  Rigid 
and  Rod  Track 

2 -in- 1 
Carrier 


Rigid  and  Rod  Track  Combined 

A  combination  that  offers  all 


the  advantages  of  the  rigid 
track  inside  the  barn — all  the 
advantages  of  the  rod  track 
outside. 

It  enables  you  to  use,  in¬ 
side  the  barn,  the  celebrated 
JAMES  I-beam  track,  bent  to 
any  curve  without  use  of  heat, 
with  JAMES  simple  switches 
and  a  raising  and  lowering 
carrier. 

“Button-on”  hangers  make 
the  I-beam  track  easy  to  erect. 

Tub  lowers  by  its  own 
weight;  is  kept  under  perfect 
control  by  JAMES  friction 
brake  and  clutch. 

James  Manufacturing  Co. 

AVSO  Cane  St,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wig. 

** Originators  of  Sanitary  Barn 
Equipment  Ideas” 


While  filling  tub  carrier  “stays 
put” — moves  only  when  you  push 
it,  because  track  cannot  sag. 

Outside  the  barn  you  use  the 
rod  track.  Stand  at  the  door,  give 
carrier  a  shove;  it  runs  out,  dumps 
itself  at  proper  point,  and  returns 
automatically  to  the  barn.  Never 
fails  to  dump. 

Cannot  jump  either  the  rigid  or 
rod  track.  y 

We  make  carriers  for  rigid  track  * 

— carriers  for  rod  track — also  S  $ 
thiscombination;  all  backed  ! 

by  the  proved  national  sue-  1 

cess  of  JAMES  Sanitary  JP  1 

Cow  Stalls,  Stan-  S?  nP  , 

chions,  Pens,  Vend-  .-'»<>  - 

lators,  etc. 

Get  the  facts  * 
before  you  in-  . 
vest  a  dollar  ^ 


in  carriers. 


'T'HAT’S  what  many 
Southern  Farmers  are 


making.  Alfalfa  yields  4  to 
6  crops  annually.  Other  hay  crops  do  pro¬ 
portionately  as  well.  It’s  the  greatest  dairy 
and  livestock  section  of  America. 

GOOD  LAND.  $15  an  Acre  Up 

Truck,  poultry  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  make  big  profits. 
Seven  to  tea  months  growingseason.  Climate  very 
healthful.  Learn  the  facts,  ask  for  ‘'Southern 
Field*’  magazine  and  land  lists. 

H.V.  Richards. LandAInd.Agt. 

Room  87 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Southern  Ry 
MobileiOhio. 
GaSo.&FIdCy 


I  p  g  ^  ^  1,200  Bu.  Seed  Corn  (Vio- 


Fvn  OHUC,  tory  Learning)  9  day,  produc¬ 
ing  125  bushel  to  acre,  with  15  tons  of  stalks  to  acre. 
Also 600  Bu.  “  Perfect”  Potatoes,  (New  Seed)  produc¬ 
ing  very  near  to  300  bu.  to  acre.  Was  absolutely  Blight 
and  Rust  Proof,  grown  alongside  of  other  potatoes  that 
did  Blight  and  Rust  this  past  season.  Prices — Corn.  $2.00 
l’er  Bu.  Potatoes,  $2.00  Per  Bu.  Also  1  A  No.-l  Interna¬ 
tional  70-Bu.  Manure  Spreader,  better  than  new,  at  X 
cost  price.  1  10-H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  mounted  on 
Heavy  Truck,  in  perfect  running  order.  Guaranteed  as 
good  as  new.  Also  Single  Comb  White  LeghoraafWyckOff 
Strain)  and  Genuine  Spencer  Strain  Indian  Runner  Ducks. 

Richard  Wagoner,  Aloha  Farm,  Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 

FARM  FOR  SALE 

Farm  of  160  acres,  2  miles  from  McDonough  Village, 
an  excellent  dairy  farm;  good  market  for  milk; 
land  lays  level  and  is  easy  to  till,  and  under  good 
cultivation;  buildings  and  fences  are  first-class  and 
in  good  repair;  150  thousand  feet  of  sawing  lumber 
on  the  place,  mostly  hemlock.  Owner  wishes  to  sell 
on  account  of  ill  health  For  price  and  terms  call  or 
address  GKO.  A.  PURDY,  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  or 
ALBERT  BECKWITH,  McDonough,  N.  Y. 

Sacrifice  to  Settle  Estate  Quick~two  “v“: 

ing  houses,  both  nine  rooms  each:  twobarns,  12x50,30x10; 
fruit;  two  miles  from  Railroad  Town;  insurance,  $1.S00; 
school  adjoining  farm;  $3,500,  part  cash,  balance,  long 
tune,  5$.  HALL'S  FAKU  AGENCY, Onego,  Tioga  Co,,  New  York 

°  unu L  POULTRY  AND  TRUCK  FARMS 

with  nice  homes,  near  Richmond.  Send  for 
our  list — \y£  have  just  what  you  want.  Address 

CASSELMAN  &  CO.,  1018  East  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

0  I  A.  Horae — W®  Ovids,  balance  pasture  and  wood- 
fcl*t  Hlil  CO  land;  mile  to  village;  mail  delivered; 
100  young  apple  trees,  10  years  old;  produced  300  bbls. 
last  year;  large,  1-room  house,  open  tire  places;  small 
tenant  house;  price,  only  $3,500,  part  cash-  Address. 
Itept.  18-6,  0.  I>  ROSE  FARM  AGENCY,  State  and  Warren  St.., 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Established  1908.  Branch  offices  in  19  States. 

Volunliln  Fawn — Modern  house  and  buildings  A 
vaiuaoie  rarm  grent  bargain.  Address.  OWNER. 
Box  23,  R.  F.  0.  2,  Marion  Station,  Somerset  Co.,  Maryland 

ICG  FARMS  FOR  SaI.F— Near  Phila.  andTrenton  markets; 
IUU  good  R.R.  and  trolley  facilities.  New  catalogue.  Es¬ 
tablished  25  years.  HORACE  G.  REEDER.  Newtown,  Pa. 

Money  making  farms  near  Philadelphia— catalogue 

free;  write  requirements.  W.  M.  Stevens,  Perkasie,  Pa. 


New  York  State  Farms 


FREE  LIST. 

Ogden's  Agency,  Walton,  N-  Y. 


h  TUC  CUDinn  CTATE  u  is  New  York,  be- 

I  nc  Cmrinc  O  I  A  I  C  cause  supreme  io 

commerce,  and  feeding  millions  from  its  gardens,  fields 
and  orchards.  Farms  of  all  sizes  shown  in  new  consoli¬ 
dated  catalog  of  leading  agents.  FARM  BROKERS' 
ASSOCIATION,  Secretary  No.  4.  Oneida,  New  York 

with 
new 

poultry  house;  cost  $300.  An  ideal  spot  for  poultry 
raising,  bordering  on  stream  of  water.  Price,  $1,200: 

terms  easy,  CHARLES  M.  HAMMOND,  Milford,  Delaware 


6  Acres  of  Land  Near  Milford,  Del. 


New  Jersey  is 

delphia  and  New  York.  Unsurpassed  marketing 
facilities.  Desirable  Home  sui roundings.  List 

F  ee.  A.  AV.  DRESSER,  Burlington,  N.  ,1. 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

is  NOW  *n  Province  off  * 

SASKATCHEWAN 
Western  Canada 

Do  you  desire  to  get  a  Free 
Homestead  of  160  Acres  of 
that  well  known  Wheat  Land? 
The  area  la  becoming  mors  lim¬ 
ited  but  no  less  valuable. 

New  Districts  have  recently 
been  opened  np  for  settlement, 
and  into  these  railroads  are  now 
being  built.  The  day  will  soon 
[come  when  there  will  be  no  Free  Homs- 
steading  land  left. 

A  Swift  Current.  Saskatchewan  farmer 
writes: — "I  came  here  on  my  homestead. 
Uarch,  1906,  with  about  $1000  worth  of 
horses  and  machinery,  and  just  $35  In  cash. 
Today  I  have  900  acres  of  wheat,  300  acres 
of  oats,  and  60  acres  of  flax.”  Not  bad  for 
six  years,  but  only  an  instance  of  what 
may  be  done  in  Western  Canada,  In  Mani¬ 
toba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Send  at  once  for  Literature,  Maps,  Rail- 
way  Rates,  etc.,  to 

"M.  S.  CRAWFORD 

301  E.  Genesee  Street 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

[or  Address.  Superintendent  of  Immigration  J 
Ottawa,  Ont..  Canada 


“The  Hill  Crest” 

FRUIT  AND  STOCK  FARM  FOR  SALE 

185  ACRES  PRODUCTIVE  LAND-40  ACRES  GR0WIN6  TIMBER 

Fine  apple  orchard  in  full  bearing,  and  abund¬ 
ance  of  all  kinds  of  fruit:  17  acres  Alfalfa;  8 
acres  in  Rye  and  Vetch.  Vetch  has  been  grown 
extensively  several  years  for  soil  improvement. 
Good  modern  farm  house,  with  furnace  and  run¬ 
ning  pure  spring  water,  which  never  fails. 

Two  large  basement  barns,  supplied  with  run¬ 
ning  water:  three  wagon  and  tool  sheds,  shop, 
silo  and  chicken  house.  Price.  $40  per  acre. 

Terms  easy.  Send  for  Particulars. 

CHAS.  N.  COBB,  Honeoye,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

COR  SALE- FARM  91  ACRES— near  Quaker- 
*  town,  Fa.— 10-room  stone  bouse,  large  bank-barn 
and  numerous  other  out-buildings.  Plenty  of  fruit. 
Plenty  of  good  water.  IRVING  NEIL,  Quakertown.  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT-fwTerpoweS 

Possession  at  once.  T.  H.  HARRIS,  Fredericksburg,  Va, 

FARM  BUYERS  TAKE  NOTICE 

house,  10  rooma:  barn,  tie  45  he:id;  running  water; 
fine  outbuildings;  30  acres  in  wood  and  pasture, 
investigate.  Catalog.  Foultz  A  Andres,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Farm  nf  Rfi  Arr<»«  F°R  SALE— Situated  in  the 
rarm  OI  OO  Acres  central  part  of  Oneida  Co. 
For  particulars  address  Box  287,  Chadwicks,  New  York 

BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING= 


Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons . 2.00 

Lawn  Making,  Barron .  1.10 

Agriculture  and  Chemistry.  Storer.  5.00 
Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Vau  Slyke....  2.50 
Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Parnmel  1,50 

Book  of  Wheat,  Dondlingcr .  2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard..  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King....  1.50 

Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith . 50 

The  Soil,  King .  1.50 
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FALL  CARE  OF  SHEEP. 

Up  in  our  country  every  Fall  we  have 
a  lot  of  sales.  These  are  mostly  held  by 
people  who  are  moving  away  or  giving 
up  their  farming  to  tenants,  but  every 
once  in  awhile  we  have  some  wise  man 
who  has  a  clearing-up  sale  of  old  stuff, 
with  just  enough  good  things  included  to 
pull  the  affair  off.  As  a  result  he  gets 
rid  of  all  the  old  trash  that  he  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  for  years,  and  gets  a  little 
ready  cash  to  help  him  along.  Better 
still,  he  starts  new  with  tools  and  stock 
in  good  condition.  The  idea  is  a  sound 
one  when  applied  to  any  branch  of  farm 
business.  It  does  not  pay  to  keep  any¬ 
thing  on  hand  that  is  not  doing  good 
work  or  producing  a  good  grade  of  stuff. 
This  Fall  let  us  have  a  good  house-clean¬ 
ing,  at  least  in  the  sheep  department. 
Don’t  do  the  way  so  many  Fall  house- 
cleaners  do — pull  out  all  the  old  useless 
stuff,  dust  it,  and  put  it  back  again.  A 
house-cleaning  was  not  meant  just  to 
get  rid  of  dust.  It  was  meant  for  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  worn-out  things.  So  when  it 
comes  to  taking  stock  of  your  bunch  of 
sheep,  do  it  thoroughly.  Make  up  your 
mind  to  get  rid  of  every  one  that  you 
cannot  keep  through  this  Winter  at  a 
profit.  Clean  out  the  ragged  ends  of  your 
flock. 

First,  look  out  for  the  old  ewes.  See 
that  their  teeth  are  sound.  Figure  on 


able  ewe,  and  that  is  money  saved  right 
from  the  start.  If  you  do  keep  any  you 
are  no  better  off  than  a  friend  of  mine 
who  had  occasion  to  sell  his  place  and 
move  half  across  the  continent  to  a  new 
home.  Among  other  things  he  had  to  sell 
was  the  family  horse,  that  was  perfectly 
safe  when  driven  by  either  his  wife  or 
children.  Of  course  it  was  worth  a  good 
bit  more  to  my  friend  on  that  account. 
At  about  the  time  of  his  sale  horses  like 
it  were  selling  at  $160  to  $170.  The  best 
offer  he  had  for  it  was  $120.  Did  he 
•sell?  No,  indeed!  When  he  went  off 
to  his  new  home,  he  left  his  horse  as  a 
boarder  for  $6  a  month  and  its  use.  How 
long  do  you  suppose  it  took  that  horse 
to  eat  up  the  di (Terence  between  what  he 
was  worth  and  what  was  offered  for  him? 
Why,  about  five  or  six  months,  to  say 
nothing  of  running  the  chance  of  losing 
her  when  she  foaled  in  the  Spring.  The 
man  who  keeps  an  old  ewe  over  because 
he  cannot  get  a  few  more  cents  for  her 
than  he  is  offered  is  just  about  as  wise 
as  my  friend.  He  has  not  even  the  ex¬ 
cuse  of  a  good  animal  to  back  him.  His 
ewe  is  worn  out  and  never  will  be  worth 
any  more.  He  knows,  or  he  ought  to 
know,  that  the  loss  from  keeping  that 
ewe  will  just  about  offset  the  profit  from 
two  that  are  in  prime  condition. 

While  you  are  getting  rid  of  the  old 
ewes,  make  a  thorough  job  of  it  and  get 
rid  of  any  others  that  are  not  paying 


A  CALL  FOR  DINNER.  Fig.  46S. 


whether  they  will  keep  fit  through  an¬ 
other  lambing  season.  If  you  raised  them 
so  much  the  better,  then  you  can  make 
sure  that  every  ewe  six  years  old  has  to 
be  in  mighty  good  shape  to  be  worth  keep¬ 
ing.  Look  up  your  record  and  see 
whether  or  not  she  fed  her  last  lamb  well. 
If  her  teeth  are  getting  poor,  she  is 
probably  in  about  as  good  condition  as  she 
ever  will  be  for  selling  now  that  the 
Summer  pasture  is  nearly  gone.  So  take 
her  and  any  more  you  have  like  her 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  flock,  see  that 
she  gets  hay  fine  enough  for  her  to  chew, 
and  feed  some  cornmeal  or  oil  cake  to 
finish  her  off  with.  Then  sell  her.  Other¬ 
wise  she  may  go  into  the  Winter  in  fair 
shape,  but  after  a  month  of  dry  grain 
and  hay  she  will  begin  to  get  thin.  Later 
her  wool  will  get  rough  and  commence 
to  peel,  and  finally  when  her  lamb  comes 
it  will  be  a  poor  little  thing,  starved  for 
weeks  before  it  was  born.  Often  the 
mother  will  refuse  to  own  such  a  lamb, 
since  she  has  neither  milk  nor  the 
strength  to  suckle  it.  Again  the  lamb 
may  be  born  pretty  fair  in  size  and  shape. 
The  mother,  however,  has  robbed  herself 
of  every  bit  of  nutriment  and  vitality  she 
has  to  turn  out  a  strong  lamb.  But 
what  good  has  it  done?  None  at  all. 
She  may  be  able  to  feed  it  well  for  a 
couple  of  weeks ;  then  she  will  go  all  to 
pieces  and  the  lamb  is  starved  and 
stunted.  It  is  one  of  the  bitterest  dis¬ 
appointments  of  the  business  to  see  a 
promising  lamb  like  that  make  a  splendid 
start,  and  then  drop  back  and  stay  just 
thin  enough  and  small  enough  never  to 
catch  up  with  market  requirements,  no 
matter  what  you  may  do. 

So  get  rid  of  your  failing  ewes  with¬ 
out  too  much  delay.  If  you  cannot  get 
much  for  them  be  thankful  just  the  same. 
You  are  not  going  to  winter  an  unprofit- 


their  way.  Some  of  the  younger  ones 
have  proven  indifferent  mothers  and  milk¬ 
ers,  or  do  not  put  on  flesh  easily,  or  seem 
to  lack  vitality.  Put  them  in  with  the 
old  ewes  and  get  rid  of  them  at  a  good 
price  if  you  can,  at  any  price  if  you 
have  to.  Don’t  leave  any  “weeds”  in 
your  flock.  Better  have  it  half  its  pres-  ; 
ent  size  and  all  of  them  sound.  Also 
you  may  have  a  few  late  lambs  that 
did  not  grow  as  fast  as  you  expected. 
Take  them  away  from  the  rest  of  the 
flock,  feed  them  as  well  as  you  can.  Use 
your  short  corn  for  them.  Your  short 
corn  is  not  going  to  keep  any  too  well, 
neither  is  your  “short”  lamb.  Get  rid 
of  them  both  at  the  same  time.  '  You 
have  enough  mouths  to  feed  without 
throwing  good  grain  to  poor  lambs  or  un¬ 
profitable  ewes.  R.  B. 

Maryland. 


Horse  Attacking  Cow. 

One  of  my  neighbors,  Edward  Wills, 
Hauppauge,  can  go  the  general  public 
one  better,  and  win.  A  cow  belonging 
to  him,  running  in  the  barnyard,  put  her 
head  through  a  window  in  the  horse  stall 
and  tried  to  get  the  hay  which  the  horse 
was  feeding  on,  when  the  horse  made  a 
dive  for  the  cow,  catching  her  by  the 
tongue,  biting  off  three  inches  of  it.  A 
veterinary  being  called  said  nothing  could 
be  done,  so  the  cow  was  killed.  Can  our 
readers  beat  this?  F.  E.  Nichols. 

Long  Island. 

We  doubt  it.  Probably  the  horse  did 
not  intend  to  damage  the  cow  so  severely. 
We  have  had  horses  kick  at  the  cattle  or 
each  other,  but  this  case  is  out  of  the 
ordinary. 

“Wiiat  got  Tippler  behind  the  bars?” 
“Standing  too  long  in  front  of  them.” — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Why  Lehigh  is  Best 


For  solid  foundations  and  sturdy  supports  build  with 
concrete  and  avoid  the  expense  and  bother  of  repairs  in  after 
years.  Concrete  foundations  are  everlasting. 

Specify  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  for  all  your  concrete 
building.  Tests  show  Lehigh  high  in  tensile  strength 
and  the  ideal  cement  for  farm  buildings. 

Expert  engineers  invariably  demand 
Lehigh  on  important  work.  Contractors 
demand  it  for  the  building  of  barns,  silos, 
walks,  floors,  houses  and  all  other  farm 
buildings.  Make  no  mistake.  See  that  the 
name  Lehigh  is  on  every  bag,  then  perfect 
results  are  assured. 

Boole  on  fonri-plp  Every  progressive  farmer 

i  ree  dook  on  concrete  should  have  this  important 

book  on  concrete  construction.  It  covers  every  point  clearly,  with 
directions,  specifications,  plans,  etc.,  on  the  building'  of  numerous  farm 
W nte  us  today.  Address : 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO..S  .SafcBSH* 


Yes  Sir!  Try  It  30  Days  on  Your  Own  Farm  at  My  Risk 


Galloway  En¬ 
gines  Are 
Made  in  Sizes 
from  1  3-4 
to  15  H.  P.  i 
Twenty-  A 
Four  Dif-TM 
ferent  SB 
Models  v. 


W 30  Days’  f 
"Free  Trial  ’ 
$25,040  Bond 


,et  Me  Ship  You 

This  Great  5HP  Galloway 
Stationary  Engine -Only 


Keeps  Cows  Clean  and  Comfortable 

LANSDOWNE  STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS 

mean  less  work,  increased  profits  and  they_  repay  their  cost  many 
times  over.  Cows  will  give  more  milk,  keep  in  better  condition,  and, 
standing  or  lying  down,  are  always  comfortable.  If  you  want  a  sanitary 
dairy  that  can  be  kept  sweet  and  clean  at  small  cost,  you  should  get 
our  prices.  Write  to  us  for  prices  and  catalogue  “D.” 

Dairymens  Supply  Co.,  Lansdowne,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


-v\N| 


QUALITY  GUARANTEED— 

BEST  OPEN  HEARTH  PRODUCT 

Writo  today #  for  free  sample  and  mill 

fnces--8end  size  of  buildings  and  we  will 
urmsh  free  complete  estimate  of  cost-- 
then  m&ko  comparisons  and  see  the  big  savings. 

GALVANIZED 
OR  PAINTED 

When  you  buy  from  us,  you  bry  from  the  manufacture  | 
All  galvanized  Roofing  and  Siding  have  extra  heavy  tight  i 
coating  of  galvanize. 

Established  1877 

THE  SYKES  METAL  LATH  &  ROOFING  CO. 

516  WALNUT  ST.,  NILES,  0. 


ROOFING 


“Licks  the  Bucket  Clean 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 

As  good  as  New  Milk  at  half  the  Cost. 


Cows  Love  Unicorn 

Ready  mixed  dairy  ration 

It  cuts  down  the 
amount  of  grain  used, 
lowers  the  cost, increases 
the  flow  of  milk  and 
pleases  the  cows. 

Unicorn  isn’t  a  single 
feed.  It  is  many  in  one  — 
so  FEED  IT  ST  HAIGHT 
and  stop  your  worrying  and 
expense, 

Proof  of  the  strength  and 
efficiency  of  Unicorn  furn¬ 
ished  in  abundance  on 
application.  Write  today. 

CHAPIN  &  CO. 
Box  R,  Hammond,  Ind 


HI 

100  pounds  makes  100  gallons  of  Perfect 
Milk  Substitute. 

Send  for  pamphlet,  “How  to  Raise  Calves 
Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Miik- 

At  your  Dealers  or 

BLATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY 

WAUKEGAN  -  -  -  ILLINOIS 


AGENTS 


A  BRAND NEW 
LIGHTER 

Novel  watch-shaped  Lighter.  Operate  i 
with  one  hand;  gives  an  instantaneotD 
light  every  time.  No  electricity,  ho  hat 
tery,  no  wires,  non-explosive  ;  does  awa\ 
with  matches.  Lights  yoiu 
pipe,  cigar,  cigarette,  ga*  L  1 
l|2  etc.  Dandy  thing  for  the  em 
It  of  your  chain.  Tremendous 
JJ  seller.  Write  quick  for  \s  hob* 
sale  terms  and  prices. 


1913. 


12XY 


TtiEC  RURAI*  NEW-YORKER 


The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  forty-ninth  week  shows  a  further 
drop  in  egg  production  of  141  eggs,  the 
output  of  the  week  being  only  921 ;  but 
this  is  249  more  than  were  laid  in  the 
same  week  a  year  ago.  White  Orping¬ 
tons  make  the  highest  score  again  this 
week,  laying  23  eggs,  and  the  same  pen 
does  it,  viz.  White  Acres  Poultry  Ranch ; 
this  pen  also  has  the  highest  total  of 
any  of  the  Orpingtons,  viz.  776.  Beulah 
Farm’s  White  Wyandottes  are  second 
with  a  score  of  22 ;  and  W.  G.  Tyreman’s 
White  P.  Rocks  are  third  with  a  score 
of  21.  Woodside  Poultry  Farms  Barred 
P.  Rocks  laid  19,  and  Homer  P.  Deming’s 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  also  laid  19.  E.  D. 
Bird’s  Blue  Andalusians  18.  The  White 
Leghorns  which  used  to  make  all  the  high 
weekly  scores,  are  not  “in  it”  any  more. 
The  highest  number  laid  by  any  of  the 
White  Leghorns  was  17  by  Ingleside 
Farm  Co.’s  pen.  Tom  Barron’s  pen  laid 
11,  and  Edward  Cam’s  pen  13 ;  W.  L. 
Sleegur’s  pen  also  laid  13. 

There  will  be  no  such  close  contest  this 
year  as  there  was  last  year,  when  Beulah 
Farm’s  White  Wyandottes  were  only  two 
eggs  behind  F.  G.  Yost’s  pen  of  White 
Leghorns,  and  had  the  contest  lasted  one 
day  longer,  would  have  come  out  ahead. 
Tom  Barron’s  pen  has  too  strong  a  lead 
to  be  overcome  in  the  three  weeks  re¬ 
maining.  The  Englishmen  will  take  first 
and  second  this  time  without  any  doubt. 
W.  L.  Sleegur’s  pen  will  take  third  place. 
Probably  the  Englishmen  will  win  again 
in  the  next  contest,  which  starts  Nov.  1; 
but  after  that,  we  will  have  enough  of 
the  blood  of  those  English  White  Leg¬ 
horns  in  our  flocks,  to  make  the  contest 
on  more  even  terms.  A  good  many  of 
Mr.  Barron’s  birds  have  been  imported, 
and  the  effect  ought  to  be  an  increase  in 
egg  production.  I  am  glad  that  so  many 
American  breeders  have  realized  what  it 
means  to  get  this  strong  vigorous  stock, — 
that  has  been  trap-nested  and  selected  for 
10  generations,  to  mate  with  our  best. 
Mr.  Barron  tells  me  that  he  never  uses 
a  male  bird  to  breed  from,  whose  dam 
has  laid  less  than  200  eggs  in  her  pullet 
year.  The  records  at  the  contest  here  at 
Storrs,  and  at  Mountain  Grove,  Missouri, 
show  that  his  birds  are  in  a  class  by 
themselves.  In_Missouri  Barron’s  White 
Leghorns  are  271  eggs  ahead  of  any  pen 
of  any  breed.  At  Storrs  one  of  his  pul¬ 
lets  had  laid  265  eggs  with  a  full  month 
in  which  to  add  to  that  number,  before 
the  contest  closes. 

Mr.  Rarron’s  White  Leghorns  have  laid _ 1,109 

Edward  Cam's  White  Leghorns  have  laid.  ..1.0S9 
W.  L.  Sleegur’s  White  Leghorns  have  laid. 1,011 
0.  A.  Foster’s  White  Leghorns  have  laid...  988 
Frank  Toulmin’s  White  Leghorns  have  laid  950 
W.  P.  Canby’s  White  Leghorns  have  laid..  934 
Burton  E.  Moore’s  White  Leghorns  have  laid  926 
F.  A.  Jones’  White  Leghorns  have  laid....  923 

Smith  Bros.’  White  Leghorns  have  laid _  917 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm  White  Leghorns  have 

laid  .  900 

Here  are  10  pens  of  White  Leghorns, 
50  birds,  and  the  average  per  bird  is  over 
198  eggs  each. 

White  Wyandottes  make  the  next  best 
record.  Edward  Cam’s  pen  has  laid  948 ; 
Mrs.  II.  F.  Haynes’  pen  918;  Beulah 
Farm’s  pen  907 ;  the  three  pens  averag¬ 
ing  nearly  185  eggs  per  bird. 

In  the  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  only  one  pen 
has  reached  900,  that  is  the  pen  from 
Colonial  Farm,  which  has  laid  937.  No 
other  pen  has  laid  900. 

The  highest  score  of  the  Barred  Rocks 
is  761;  of  the  White  P.  Rocks  S62;  of 
the  Columbian  Rocks  797 ;  of  White  Or¬ 
pingtons  776;  of  Buff  Leghorns  851:  of 
Black  Minorcas  725;  of  Blue  Andalu¬ 
sians  783;  of  Anconas  62S;  of  Buff  Or¬ 
pingtons  691.  And  the  booby  prize  is 
taken  by  the  Black  Orpington  with  a 
record  of  379.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


Ration  for  Laying  Hen». 

,  I  read  the  statement  of  your  hens  lay- 
mi?  50  per  eent.  in  J  uly.  I  have  nearly 
300  hens,  and  at  the  present  time  they 
are  laying  from  12  to  18  eggs  per  day. 
They  are  two-year-old  and  yearling  S.  C. 
Uhite  Leghox-ns.  In  July  they  were  lay¬ 
ing  from  three  to  four  dozen  daily.  In 
July  I  was  feeding  about  36  pounds  of 
grain  per  day,  18  pounds  at  each  feeding. 
This  was  a  commercial  feed.  They  seemed 
to  be  getting  fat  and  lazy,  so  I  cut  it 
down  until  they  are  getting  now  24  pounds 
scratch  food  daily.  They  have  had  a 
mash  before  them  all  the  time.  This  is 
made  of  equal  parts  of  bran,  middlings 
and  meal.  They  have  had  entire  free 
range,  so  that  I  have  not  fed  any  meat 
scraps.  Last  year  they  were  somewhat 
confined,  and  I  fed  them  the  meat  scraps 
all  the  time,  and  gluten  meal  from  Au¬ 
gust  or  September  till  April.  I  had  bet¬ 
ter  results,  but  not  50  per  cent,  during 
July*  Would  it  be  better  to  fence  them 
Y\  ould  bone  meal  help  any? 

There  are  no  lice,  and  they  are  not  sick 
or  diseased.  They  have  charcoal,  grit  and 
snell  before  them  all  the  time.  I  have 
feu  them  outside  in  the  tall  grass,  and  as 
80011  as  they  trampled  it  down,  would 
move  on  to  another  spot.  The  dead  grass 
tor®e<i  a  litter  for  them  to  work  in. 

They  were  moved  a  distance  of  about 
y.  mdes  this  Spring  (April),  and  while 
this  retarded  their  laying  for  a  time,  it 
seems  as  if  they  should  have  recovered 
by  July. 

.The  day-old  chicks  which  I  have  sold 
m  u  always  Proved  satisfactory,  and  peo¬ 
ple  have  come  back  for  more.  The  chicks 
nave  free  range,  too.  They  are  raised 


under  the  Cornell  method  of  bread  and 
johnny  cako  and  mash,  and  later  have 
the  mash  all  the  time  before  them,  and 
the  scratch  food  in  litter  twice  daily. 

The  hens  get  their  water  from  a  stream 
nearby.  h.  b.  p. 

My  own  flock  of  200  two-year-old 
White  Leghorns,  which  I  spoke  of  as  hav¬ 
ing  laid  better  than  50  per  cent,  during 
July,  are  not  on  free  range  but  are  con¬ 
fined  to  a  half  acre  run.  They  are  not 
fed  according  to  any  exact  schedule,  but 
are  given  a  narrower,  or  higher  protein, 
ration  than  the  one  which  you  are  using. 
Their  dry  mash,  always  before  them  in 
open  hoppers,  has  contained  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  either  meat  meal  or  beef  scrap, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Summer 
has  been  prepared  according  to  one  of  the 
Maine  Station  formulas,  containing  one- 
ninth  part  by  weight  of  meat  meal.  The 
exact  formula  is :  Cornmeal,  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  wheat  bran,  gluten  feed  or  dried 
distillers’  grains,  of  each,  100  pounds; 
meat  meal,  50  pounds,  and  one  quart  of 
salt.  In  addition  to  this,  they  have  had 
mixed  whole  grains  night  and  morning ; 
these,  for  the  most  part,  being  corn,  oats 
and  buckwheat.  Because  of  its  high 
price,  very  little  wheat  has  been  fed,  and 
the  hens  have  eaten  an  unusually  large 
proportion  of  oats,  of  which  they  do  not 
seem  to  tire.  Until  dried  up  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  drought  they  have  had  daily  access  for 
an  hour  or  two  to  a  grass  and  clover 
meadow,  which  has  furnished  them  with 
sufficient  green  food.  September  1st  they 
were  laying  five  dozen  eggs  daily.  While 
this  is  not  extraordinary  laying,  I  am 
well  satisfied  to  get  that  proportion  of 
eggs  from  flocks  of  200  or  more. 

Your  dry  mash  contains  too  large  a 
proportion  of  cornmeal  and  too  little  of 
the  high  protein  feeds  like  gluten  and 
meat  meal.  I  prefer  beef  scrap,  but  when 
I  can  get  a  good  quality  of  meat  meal 
often  use  it  because  of  the  price.  I  think 
that  it  is  generally  agreed  that  hens  in 
semi-confinement  lay  better  than  those 
upon  absolute  free  range,  and  it  is  not 
safe  to  assume  that  hens  can  find  suffi¬ 
cient  animal  food  if  they  have  their  lib¬ 
erty  ;  they  usually  cannot.  I  can  see  no 
reason  for  using  commercial  “scratch 
foods”  if  one  can  purchase  ordinary  un¬ 
prepared  grain.  Certainly,  no  manufac¬ 
turer  can  add  anything  to  the  food  value 
of  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  buckwheat  by 
putting  them  into  bags  and  giving  them 
seductive  names,  and  there  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  mill  by-products  and 
inferior  grains,  unsalable  by  themselves, 
are  often  mixed  with  standard  grains  and 
the  whole  made  attractive  and  market¬ 
able  by  artistic  literature.  M.  B.  D. 


Boiled  Water  for  Hem. 

I  am  going  into  the  country  and  will 
have  to  give  my  pullets  well  water.  Will 
it  be  necessary  for  me  to  boil  the  water? 

Massachusetts.  j.  v.  h. 

I  trust  that  you  will  not  find  the  well 
water  at  your  country  place  so  unwhole¬ 
some  as  to  need  boiling  before  being  given 
to  the  pullets.  It  is  a  wise  precaution 
against  disease  to  clean  all  drinking 
fountains  and  feed  dishes  with  boiling 
water  occasionally,  even  though  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  possible  source  of  in¬ 
fection  present,  and  at  the  hands  of  a 
good  cook  boiling  water  is  a  splendid  ex¬ 
ternal  application  for  almost  any  fowl. 

_  M.  B.  D. 

Sprouted  Oats;  Brooding  Large  Flocks 

1.  Is  the  feeding  of  sprouted  oats 
really  so  effective  in  producing  many  and 
fertile  eggs  in  the  Winter,  as  so  many 
people  claim?  2.  Does  the  widelv  ad¬ 
vertised  “Magic  Egg  Tester”  made  in 
Buffalo  really  enable  one  to  test  out 
every  infertile  egg  before  setting?  3.  Do 
you  consider  the  plan  of  brooding  chicks 
as  adopted  by  Mr.  Pollard  and  described 
in  The  R.*N.-Y.  of  July  5  a  safe  one 
to  raise  incubator  chicks  in  large  num¬ 
bers?  Is  there  not  too  mnch  danger  that 
they  will  pile  up  in  heaps  and  smother 
the  lower  ones?  b.  l.  ii. 

Paige,  Texas. 

Sprouted  oats  are  one  of  the  best  of 
Y\  inter  feeds,  though  they  have  no  mirac¬ 
ulous  properties.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
objection  to  them  is  the  trouble  and  labor 
required  to  prepare  them  for  use.  2.  An 
egg  tester  that  could  detect  infertile  eggs 
before  the  germ  had  been  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  begin  development  would 
have  to  work  through  “magic,”  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  thqt  sensible  people  do 
not  believe  in  magic  now-a-days.  3.  I 
believe  the  method  described  of  raising 
chicks  in  large  flocks  with  heat  supplied 
from  a  stove  of  some  kind  to  be  the  one 
which  will  ultimately  be  adopted  on  large 
poultry  farms.  There  is,  of  course,  dan¬ 
ger  as  there  is  in  any  method,  but  the 
time  when  it  was  not  considered  prac¬ 
ticable  to  rear  more  than  fifty  or  sixty 
chicks  in  one  flock  has  passed.  The  ex¬ 
pense  in  time,  labor,  and  equipment,  of 
caring  for  small  flocks  is  too  great  where 
a  thousand  or  more  chicks  are  to  be 
raised,  and  pool  try  men  are  learning  to 
handle  them  in  larger  units.  M.  b.  d. 


Tiie  sweet  young  thing  was  being 
shown  through  the  Baldwin  locomotive 
works.  “What  is  that  thing?”  she 
asked,  pointing  with  her  dainty  parasol. 
“That.”  answered  the  guide,  “is  an  engine 
boiler.”  She  was  an  up-to-date  young 
lady  and  at  once  became  interested. 
“And  why  do  they  boil  engines?”  she  in¬ 
quired  again.  “To  make  the  engine  ten¬ 
der,”  politely  replied  the  resourceful 
guide. — Pennsylvania  Punch  Bowl. 


If  PURINA  CHICKEN  CHOWDER 

wont  make  your 
hens  lay,  they 
must  be  roosters  ( 

a  A 
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Purina  Chicken  Chowder  is  a  dry  mash  which  contains  just  the  in¬ 
gredients  to  insure  an  abundance  of  eggs  right  through  the  Winter. 
Dry  Purina  Chicken  Chowder  should  be  kept  before  hens  all  of  the 
time.  The  more  Chicken  Chowder  Biddy  eats  the  more  eggs  she  will 
lay.  Hens  should  also  have  Purina  Scratch  Feed,  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  in  a  litter. 

Col.  Purina  guarantees 

More  eggs  or  money 

to  any  poultry  raiser  who  uses  Purina  Chicken  Chowder  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions  and  fails  to  get  more  eggs. 

Purina  Poultry  Feeds  are  for  sale  by  the  leading  dealers. 

Your  dealer  will  order  them  for  you,  if  he  doesn’t  already 
carry  them  in  stock. 

Poultry  Book  Free 

For  your  dealer’s  name  I  will  send  you  this  4.8-page 
Poultry  Book,  containing  plans  of  houses,  breeding  and 
feeding  charts,  space  for  daily  egg  records,  cures  of  dis¬ 
eases,  care  for  baby  chicks,  etc.  It  also  contains  inform¬ 
ation  about  Col.  Purina’s  half  price  galvanized  iron 
Chick  Drinking  Fountain  [2  for  25c]  and  more  details 
about  his  galvanized  iron  Automatic  Chicken  Chowder 
Feeder  [50c] .  Write  today. 

Col.  Purina,  Purina  Mills, 

827  S.  Eighth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


£»ave  Money  on  Harness 

Buy  custom-made,  oak-tanned  harness 
direct  from  factory  at  wholesale  priees. 
We  can  save  you  money  on  any  harness. 
All  harness  guaranteed— money  back  if 
you  are  not  satisfied. 

KING  HARNESS 

Will  Outlive  Your  Horse 

All  leather  tested  by  experts.  Over  31  years  on 
market.  Our  big  free  catalogue  illustrates  over 
75  styles  for  all  purposes — sure  to  show  the  harness 
you  need.  Send  for  it  today.  We  also  seU  Horse 
Clothing  and  Fur  Coats.  Ask  for  Catalogue  “  .»» 

KINS  HARNESS  C0.f  Desk  C,  Rome,  N.Y. 


THRESHERS 
HORSE  POWERS 
SAW  MACHINES 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 
Don’t  buy  any  of  the  above  till  you  get  our  Catalog  and 
reasonable  prices.  We’ll  surprise  you.  Hundreds  testify 
to  tbe  wisdom  of  this  counsel.  Send  for  new  1913 
Catalog  full  of  pictures.  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS, 
14  South  Street,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt, 


ENSILAGE  AND  FODDER 
CUTTERS  (fr  8’^FPmprT1 

4  sizes;  made  with 
attachments ;  1  to  20 
h.  p.  Gasoline  Engines; 

6  sizes  Separators; 

Hand  and  Power  Corn 
Shellers,  Wood  Saw-s, 

Land  Rollers,  etc. 

Box  2,Messinger  Mly,Co.,Tatamy,Pa.« 


Mill  CflM  Dune  bone  CUTTERS,  CLOVER 
*  *  DilU  V,  CUTTERS  V  GRINDING  HILLS 


QON’T  KEEP  HENS  UNLESS  YOU  CAN  OWN  THESE  THREE 
WONDERFUL  MACHINES.  Hens  cannot  pay  unless  you 
feed  plenty  of  fresh,  sweet  cut  green  bone,  and 
clover,  with  grit,  shell  and  cracked  grains.  Doesn't 
pay  to  buy  them— yon  most  own  the  WILSON  MILL,  S5. 
’’Crown”  BONE  CUTTER,  S6.50,  “Gem"  CLOVER  CUTTER, 
S9.  Dealers  or  direet.  Every  Machine  guaranteed. 
Write  today  for  complete  Free  Ills  Book  and  prices. 
WILSON  BROS.,  -  -  Dept.  E-6.  EASTON.  PA. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  morn 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier  i 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  lmod!l  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days’  Frae  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book. 

'  W.  Mann  Co..  Box  15.  Milford,  Maaa, 


WE  CAN  MAKE 

on  Malt  Sprouts!  Cat¬ 
tle  Salt,  Granulated  Charcoal.  OYSTER 
SHELL  LIME,  Sunflower  and  Hemp  Seed,  Beef 
Scrap  etc.  CHARLES  H.  REEVE  &  CO.. 
INC.,  209  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  IS  if 
R.  MaoKELL  ATI’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


P  nil  I  TRYMFN_S?n,!  -c  staraP  for  Illustrated 
■  w u "  ■  •’  1  I'ltfl  price  list  describing  35  varie¬ 
ties.  EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS.  MARIETTA,  PA. 


JNDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS — Fin©  stock  laying; 
*  only  $4.00  a  trio.  Barred  P.  Rocks.  Orpingtons, 
Langshams  and  others.  Write  wants.  Big  new  Illus- 
trated  Circnlar  Free.  John  E.  Healwole,  Harrisonburo.Va. 

THO  HOUGH  BRED  POl  LTRY— Ducks,  Geese,  Guinea*.  Turkevp 
Bantams.  Cir.  2c.  Writs,  F.  C.  Wilbert.  Grand  Kaplds,  Mieii! 

B.  I.  Beds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hate  hing.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH.  602  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

R.  I.  Reds— White  W  ]f  3  11  (j  0  It 6  S  mas.  Barred*  Rocks, 

S.  C.  White  and  Br<>wn  Leghorns,.  Exhibition  and  utility 
quality.  Young  stock  and  yearlings.  Bargain  List  and 
catalogue  gratis.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  liivcrdale,  N.  J. 

R.I.RED  COCKERELS 

Beautiful  large  birds  from  scientifically  Hne  bred  certi¬ 
fied  heaviest  winter  laying  lines,  bred  to  increase  the  egg 
yield  and  improve  any  flock  with  which  mated.  Hen 
hatched  and  raised,  free  range,  open  front  colony  house; 
deep  cherry  red  stock,  hardy,  vigorous,  and  of  unusual 
stamina.  Offered  at  half  Spring  prices,  shipped  with 
privilege  of  return  at  my  expense  and  your  money  back 
if  not  suited.  I  have  never  had  a  bird  returned.  Dis¬ 
count  on  hatching  egg  orders  booked  now. 
VII5ERT  RED  FARM,  Weston,  N.  J.  Box  1 

Rhode  island  Reds&MammothBronzeTurkeys 

“HONE’S  CRESCENT  STRAIN” 

High  class  breeding  and  exhibition  birds  for  sale. 
Every  bird  shipped  on  approval.  Early  batched  Red 
cockerels  and  pullets,  bred  from  tested  layers. 

D.  R.  HONE,  Crescent  Hitf  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  New  York 

Austin's  200-Egg  Strain 

hign  record  stock.  Old  and  young  stock  for  sale 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 

SALE-Choice  Buttercup  Cockerels 

MARY  R..  TV  HITE ,  •  Andover,  New  York 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Cockerels  and  pullets.  The  finest  lot  I  ever 
raised.  If  you  want  something  good,  write. 

FOUR  ACRES,  -  Nutley,  New  Jersey 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS 

R  No  24  Athens  Pa  We  hare  14  varieties  cockerels,  put- 

n.  no.  a,  Hinens,  ra.  le,aj  lireeders  Uld  a  few  cock  bir(!a 

for  sale  at  livintr  prices.  Silver  Campinee,  Enelish  type.  Crystal 
Palace,  Sew  York,  and  St.  Louis  winners.  Pekin  ducks,  bred 
from  9  and  18  lb.  stock.  White  Emden  Geese,  bred  from  IS  to  24  lb. 
stock.  Indian  Knuner  Ducks— highest  quality.  Write  your  wants. 

BARRON’S  ENGLISH  LEGHDRNS-Wovld’s  greatest  lay- 

**  et'S;  leaders  at  Connecticut  and  Missouri  con¬ 
tests.  Cockerels  for  sale.  F.  PALMER,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE— 1,000  exceptionally  fine  S.  0.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
COCKERELS  and  PULLETS  from  our  extra  heavy  laying  strain. 
Attractive  prices.  Ramupo  Poultry  and  Emit  Farm,  Spring  Vol- 
1*7 •  X.  Y.  Geo.  S.  Thurston,  Mar.,  formerly  with  Bonnie  Bran 

CINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Se- 
*■*  lected  yearling  hens  for  breeders.  Prices  Quoted 
for  100  lots  or  small  pens  for  special  matings.  PINE- 
HURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Levanna,  Cayuga  Co.,  New  York 

600  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

$1.00 — $1.25  each.  JOHN  LORTON  LEE,  Carmel,  New  York 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

2,000  yearling  hens  and  early  pnliets.  Quality 
kind  at  right  prices  to  make  room. 

SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


pinp  nviAt  Solid  colors,  Blacks  and 

rine  nngnsn  uavies  Reds.  ;i]]  ages  anJ  a  few 

breeders.  H.  E.  LANE,  Walton,  New  York 

F0R  Pnrphrprf  Pnrliprpk— 1 single  comb  rhode is- 

SALE-I  UIBU1BU  LiUUlHJlBIb  LAND  REDS,  WHITE  OR¬ 
PINGTONS  and  BUFF  ROCKS.  JOHN  0.  RUE,  Allentowo,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE 

Thoroughbred  White  Holland  Turkeys. 
This  year’s  stock.  Hens  $5,  Toms  $8. 

FLORENCE  TIFFANY,  R.  2,  NORWICH.  N.  Y. 


TEN  BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Animal  Breeding.  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals.  Marshall..  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport..  2.50 

Cheeese  Making  Decker .  1.75 

Business  of  Dairying.  Lane .  1.25 

Clean  Milk.  Winslow . 3.23 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming.  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen.  Woll .  1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


THE  RURAL  NEW  -YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Ten  months  ago  I  bought  a  10-acre 
farm  subject  to  two  mortgages ;  one  of 
$700,  the  other  $1,700.  Although  the 
agents  in  the  deal  were  aware  of  my 
financial  circumstances  they  failed  to  in¬ 
form  me  that  an  annual  payment  of  $250 
was  to  be  made  on  the  mortgage  of 
$1,750.  Can  I  hold  them  for  this  bit  of 
trickery?  J.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

There  is  nothing  revealed  in  this  let¬ 
ter  that  would  hold  the  agent  or  seller 
responsible  for  any  damages  due  to  the 
requirement  of  annual  payments  on  the 
mortgage.  If  any  false  promises  or  mis¬ 
representations  were  made  by  either  of 
them  he  would  be  responsible ;  but  even 
then  it  may  cost  more  to  enforce  the 
claim  than  to  make  the  best  of  it  as  it 
is.  The  best  thing  now  is  to  make  terms 
with  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  if  pos¬ 
sible.  The  buyer  in  this  case  was  at 
fault  in  not  looking  up  the  terms  of  the 
mortgage.  We  again  advise  the  services 
of  a  lawyer  in  taking  title  to  real  estate. 
Few  if  any  laymen  lire  competent  to  han¬ 
dle  such  matters  for  themselves,  and  those 
most  competent  invariably  employ  an  at¬ 
torney  to  look  after  details. 

Several  years  ago,  before  I  was  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  purchased 
some  stock  in  the  Oxford  Linen  Mills, 
and  we  went  without  necessaries  to  make 
payments.  I  thought  it  would  be  better 
than  insurance,  as  it  would  be  increas¬ 
ing  in  value  all  the  time.  I  asked  the 
cashier  of  my  bank  if  he  considered  it 
all  right,  and  he  said  he  did,  and  that 
he  was  personally  acquainted  with  a 
member  of  the  Sterling  Debenture.  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  although  some  of  their  ex¬ 
ploiting  he  did  not  like  the  Oxford  Linen 
Mills  he  thought  was  O.  K.  Later  he 
spoke  as  if  there  might  be  danger  of  loss, 
and  finally  sent  me  Dun’s  notice  of  mort¬ 
gage  sale.  I  settled  down  to  a  complete 
loss,  but  I  have  received  the  enclosed. 
Would  you  advise  me  to  take  up  this 
offer  to  try  to  save  a  total  loss,  or  is  it 
sending  good  money  after  bad?  A.  E.  I’. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

The  circular  referred  to  is  a  call  for 
10  per  cent  of  the  face  value  of  the  shares 
held  in  the  Oxford  Linen  Mills,  10  cents 
per  $10  share  to  be  paid  down  and  the 
balance  later.  The.  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  making  the  proposition  seem  to 
be  the  victims  of  the  original  scheme. 
Whether  any  of  the  original  promoters 
are  interested  directly  or  indirectly  we 
know  not.  We  do  know  that  we  never 
had  any  confidence  in  the  scheme  or  its 
promoters,  and  we  cautioned  our  friends 
against  it  from  the  first.  As  far  as  the 
stockholders  of  this  concern  are  concerned 
we  believe  the  investment  is  a  total  fail¬ 
ure.  The  money  is  lost  now,  and  to  put 
up  any  more  would  surely  be  to  send 
“good  money  after  bad.”  The  invest¬ 
ment  may  have  value  as  a  lesson  to  those 
who  take  it.  We  see  no  other  chance 
of  a  dividend. 

Walt.  C.  Cunningham,  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Mail  Order  School  of 
Denver,  Marjorie  Hamilton  Co.,  all  of 
Denver,  Colorado,  and  Texas  Guinan,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  are  all  believed  to  be  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  who 
served  eight  months  in  jail  at  Minne¬ 
apolis  in  1906,  on  a  conviction  for  fraud¬ 
ulent  use  of  the  mails,  lie  was  recently 
tried  on  an  indictment  alleging  fraudu¬ 
lent  use  of  the  mails  in  connection  with 
the  Marjorie  Hamilton  Obesity  Cure  busi¬ 
ness.  The  jury  disagreed,  and  the  case  is 
likely  to  be  tried  again.  Readers  of 
papers  which  carry  fraudulent  advertis¬ 
ing  would  exercise  a  wholesome  influence 
if  fhey  would  write  such  papers  and  pro¬ 
test  against  objectionable  advertising. 

The  Minnesota  Butter  Company  was 
organized  under  the  laws  of  South 
Dakota,  July  3,  1912,  capital  stock 

$2,000,000,  divided  equally  as  preferred 
and  common,  par  value  $50  per  share. 
The  creditors  now  allege  that  the  com¬ 
pany  is  insolvent;  and  that  subscribers 
to  the  stock  have  not  paid  for  it  in  full, 
much  of  the  common  stock  having  been 
issued  as  bonus ;  and  suit  is  brought  by 
the  creditors  to  recover  from  such  stock¬ 
holders.  It  is  claimed  that  the  South 
Dakota  law  holds  each  stockholder  of  a 
corporation  individually  and  personally 
liable  for  the  debt  of  a  corporation  to 
the  extent  of  the  amount  that  is  unpaid 
upon  the  stock  held  by  him.  In  the  list 
of  stockholders,  Clifford  Willis,  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  Herbert  Myrick’s  Northwest  Farm¬ 
stead,  is  down  for  400  shares  par  value 


$20,000;  and  Wm.  II.  Castner,  who  was 
in  the  advertising  department  of  that 
paper,  is  down  for  3,900,  par  value  $195,- 
000.  Two  other  promoters  are  down  for 
similar  amounts  and  the  complaint  al¬ 
leges  that  these  holders  did  not  pay  any¬ 
thing  for  their  stock.  We  would  he  sorry 
to  learn  that  any  of  the  innocent  pur¬ 
chasers  of  this  stock,  whether  farmers 
or  others,  would  now  be  obliged  to  pay 
par  for  the  bonus  stock  to  meet  the  debts 
of  the  company ;  but  it  is  time  something 
was  done  to  stop  this  wholesale  issue 
of  worthless  stock.  Aside  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  loss  to  the  individual  purchasers, 
the  custom  discredits  stock  securities 
generally,  and  makes  the  public  suspicious 
of  them.  This  is  one  of  the  influences 
that  separate  capital  and  labor.  It  keeps 
the  savings  of  labor  out  of  partnership 
with  the  employer  of  labor  and  out  of 
cooperation  with  him.  When  we  make 
it  safe  for  the  laborer  and  the  farmer  to 
invest  their  savings  in  productive  enter¬ 
prises  we  shall  have  solved  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  our  social  and  economi¬ 
cal  problems. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  you  have 
a  black  list  of  persons  who  have  adver¬ 
tised  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  but  whose  adver¬ 
tisements  you  would  not  again  take,  and 
print  the  names  once  in  a  while.  G.  r. 

New’  York. 

This  suggestion  would  no  douht  be 
helpful ;  but  it  is  not  practical.  In  the 
first  place  the  list  would  be  very  small. 
With  our  present  system  and  care  in 
looking  up  concerns,  we  seldom  take  an 
order  that  we  are  obliged  later  to  refuse. 
It  sometimes  happens,  but  seldom.  Then 
again  if  we  included  all  the  concerns  that 
we  refused  we  might  at  times  do  an  in¬ 
justice  to  responsible  and  reliable  houses 
on  ethical  grounds.  Sometimes  we  are 
accused  of  being  squeamish  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  We  have  been  told  that  The  R. 
N.-Y.  was  so  straight  that  it  leaned 
backward.  Some  of  these  critics  may  be 
right.  Tobacco  houses  and  cigar  manu¬ 
facturers  are  responsible.  Few  other 
papers  refuse  these  advertising.  We  do. 
It  is  purely  ethical.  Some  publishers 
say  it  is  sentimental.  Maybe  so.  Hon¬ 
est  men  and  good  men  use  tobacco  and 
smoke  cigars.  But  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  held 
in  much  esteem  in  many  rural  homes. 
If  the  parents  in  these  homes  wish  to 
persuade  the  boys  not  to  use  tobacco,  we 
would  not  have  the  boys  point  to  this 
paper  as  tncouraging  the  practice  of 
cigarette  smoking  by  the  advertisements 
it  printed  in  its  columns.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  wines,  beers  and  whiskies. 
There  are  other  lines  that  we  refuse  for 
business  reasons.  Sometimes  false  or 
extravagant  claims  are  made  for  good  ar- 
ti  les  by  good  houses.  The  advertisements 
show’  exaggeration.  They  are  not  en¬ 
tirely  believable.  Perhaps  no  reader 
would  lose  anything  by  buying  them. 
The  exaggeration  would  probably  prevent 
some  discriminating  readers  from  buying 
them.  Thus  the  paper  would  suffer  in¬ 
directly  in  some  degree  in  the  estimation 
and  confidence  of  such  readers.  We  can¬ 
not  hope  to  attain  the  ideal  in  these 
matters.  We  are  only  human,  and  cus¬ 
tom  and  enthusiasm  lead  to  exaggeration. 
We  do  not  all  see  things  at  the  same 
angle.  We  naturally  think  well  of  our 
own  products  and  our  own  possessions. 
We  must  make  some  allowance  for  in¬ 
dividual  preference  and  personal  enthusi¬ 
asm.  But  we  must  draw  the  line  at  wil¬ 
ful  misrepresentation.  The  margin  be¬ 
tween  is  narrow,  and  one  may  easily  get 
on  the'  wrong  side.  I  would  rather  a 
thousand  rogues  go  untouched  than  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  should  cast  a  breath  of  sus¬ 
picion  on  one  honest  man,  even  though 
he  inadvertently  left  himself  open  to 
criticism.  You  see  then  that  it  w’ould 
not  be  practical  to  publish  such  a  list; 
but  with  reasonable  caution  we  think  no 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y'.  need  fear  the 
allurements  of  schemers  or  rogues. 

The  report  of  the  twenty-sixth  annual 
convention  of  the  New  York  State  League 
of  Saving  and  Loan  Associations  has 
just  been  issued.  This  convention  was 
held  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  on  June  5th  and 
6th  last.  The  report  is  of  interest  to 
farmers  because  of  its  somew’hat  ex¬ 
haustive  discussion  of  Land  Banks  as  an 
aid  to  financing  mortgages  on  farms  and 
homes.  Mr.  A.  W.  McEwan,  2161  Bath¬ 
gate  Avenue,  New  York  City,  is  secre¬ 
tary  and  those  interested  in  the  subject 
will  probably  be  able  to  get  a  copy  of  the 
report  through  him,  j.  j.  n. 


November  S, 
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This  is  the  Double-Life  Boot! 


Made  of  Specially  Prepared  Duck  of  tlie  Finest 
Material  that  Money  can  Buy — and  by  the 
Largest  Rubber  Company  in  the  World 


Insist  upon  “Elephant  Head”  Brand  Rubber  Boots. 
Made  of  the  Best  Grade  of  Fine  Para 
Rubber. 

—made  of  extra  strong  duck, 
—reinforced  at  every  point. 

All  the  best  dealers  carry  “Elephant 
Head’’  Brand  Rubber  Boots  in  all 
lengths  and  you  can  depend  on  them 
to  carry  the  best  of  everything. 

WOONSOCKET 
RUBBER  CO. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


Made  by  the  largest  Rubber  Company  in 
the  World  means  that  “Elephant  Head”  Rub¬ 
ber  Boots  have  out-sold  all  others  because  of 
strength,  wear  and  comfort. 

The  materials  in  the  “Elephant  Head” 
Rubber  Boot  make  it  a  practical  boot  for  all 
uses  on  the  American  farm. 


ER  BOOTS 


When  it  rains 


<3o  you  depend  on 
a  “shower -proof 
or  do  you  wear  a 

Fish  Brand 
Reflex 
Slicker 

and  enjoy  the  rain  be¬ 
cause  you’re  dry  and 
comfortable?  Made  for 
rough  and  ready  ser¬ 
vice,  and  so  water¬ 
proof  that  not  a  drop 
reaches  you  even 
through  the  openings 
between  the  buttons. 
The  Reflex  Edge  does  it. 

AA  at  your 
•  l/U  dealer's 

itisfaction  Guaranteed 

A.  J.  Tower  Co.  ,daiway^  ROWER'S 

BOSTON  by  this 

Tower  Canadian  Limited  mark 
eta  Toronto  Catalog  free  WSH  B?NV 


SCIENTIFIC  SWEEP  MILL 

This  No.  6  triple  geared,  double  act- 
i  ing  sweep  mill  has  more  capacity  and 
| will  do  better  work  than  any  other 
h  two-horse  mill;  it 

n.  v. - TURNS  CORN 

TO  DOLLARS 
Avoid  waste,  and  make 
big  profits  by  grind¬ 
ing  your  feed  with 
I  one  of  our  mills.  Wo 
:  make  power  mills  also 
for  engines  of  any  size. 
Send  for  free  catalog. 
THE  BAUER  BROS.  CO.,  Box  S13  Springfield.  Ohio 


Dry  Ground  Fish 


for 


Home  Mixing 
Fertilizers 

WILCOX  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Wilcox  Fertilizer 

“Fertilizers  that  Fertilize” 

MYSTIC  CONNECTICUT 


Costs  halt  —  does  better  work.  Automatic  — no 
levers  or  clutches.  Starts  cream  separator  slow¬ 
ly,  increases  speed  gradually,  ollsets  jerk  of 
engine.  Prolongs  life  ol  separator.  Pays  for 
self  in  a  season.  Warranted  for  life. 
55.45  complete.  Order,  or  send  for 
circulars. 

3  AFFILIATED  MFRS.  CO. 

405  Caswell  Bldg.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


B0WSHER  MILLS1 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work.  , 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different  Mi 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and  W. 

LIGHTEST  RUNNINC. 

T  slrec— 2  to  25  horse  power.  One  style  for 
windwhee!  use.  (Also  make  Swoop  Crlnd- 
»rt — Geared  and  Plain. 

P.  R.  B0WSHER  CO.,  South  Bend.  Ind. 


COW  BOY 


WATER  TINg 


225 

. . irea, ....  POUNDS 

.SHP'AK.lEy  CAST  IRON 
I  -  I  SELF  SINKING 


— 


SURE  HEATER 
for  STOCK  TANKS 


DON’T  BURN  CORN 


this  Winter  to  heat  the  ice  cold  water  for 
your  stock.  Burn  coal,  cobs  or  wood  in  a 

COW  BOY  TANK  HEATER 

Quickest  Heater;  Strongest  Draft;  ashes  removed  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  fire;  keeps  fire  24  hours;  Absolutely 
Safe;  pays  for  itself  in  two  months  with  four  cows. 
CEI  t  CIUVINR.  adapted  to  large  or  small  tanks. 

amivinuj  Most  reliable,  practical,  conven¬ 
ient  and  efficient  Tank  Heater  manufactured. 

OUR  DISC  JOINTERS  5, r 

manure,  etc.,  deep  in  the  furrow  where  it  will  make  fertilizer 
and  not  interfere  with  preparing  best  seed  bed  or  best  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  crop.  Consult  your  dealer  at  once.  Write  for  illustrated, 
descriptive  folders. 

THE  WILLS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

42  Seventh  St.  Mendotn.  IIL. 


E.  C.  Culbreath,  Johnston.  S.  C.,  does  it.  Thousands  of 
others  doing  it.  Why  not  you!  Pull  an  aero  of 
stumps  a  day.  Double  the  laud  value— grow  big  P 
crops  on  virgin  soli  1  Get  a  \ 


— the  only  all  steel,  triple  power  stump  puller  Is 
made.  More  power  than  a  locomotive.  60% 
lighter,  400%  stronger  than  cast  Iron  puller.  80  1 
dayB’lreetrlal.  Syearguaranteeto  replace.  In  e,  I 
.-—castings  that  break  from  any  cause.  Double 

S-m  safety  ratchets.  Freo  hook  shows  photos 
S'j]  and  letters  from  owners.  Special  price 
Will  Interostyou.  Write  now  Address 
, Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  |30*22d  St. 

Centerville,  Iowa 


Biggest  Stumps  Pulled 
For  4c  Each-ln.5  Minutes! 


1913. 
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MARKETS 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  Ending  Oct.  31,  1913. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra,  lb .  32  @ 

Good  to  Choice  .  29  @ 

Lower  Grades .  24  @ 

Storage  .  25  @ 

State  Dairy,  best .  30  @ 

Common  to  Good .  24  @ 

Faotory .  21  @ 

Paoking  Stock .  21  @ 


Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  30».f  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  32  cents. 


CHEESE, 

Whole  Milk,  best . 

Common  to  Good  . 

Skims . 


EGGS. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large 

Good  to  prime . . 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

Common  to  good . 

8torage.  best . 

Medium  and  low  grades  . 

Western,  best . 

Checks  and  dirties . 


15  @ 
12  @ 
05  © 


50  @ 
40  @ 
40  @ 
30  @ 

26  @ 
18  @ 
42  @ 
18  @ 


33 

31 

28 

31 

31 

29 

24 

23 


16 

14 

11 


54 

45 

42 

35 

27 

22 

45 

21 


T  Hi  E  RURAL 


Cabbage.  Danish  seed,  ton . 20  00  @22  00 

Domestic  . . 15  00  @18  00 

Red  . 20  no  @25  no 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  100  @2  25 

Lettuce,  half- bbl.  basket .  50  @2  50 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  50  @  2  00 

Okra,  bu .  1  50  @  2  00 

Onions— White,  100  lb.  bag .  2  00  @3  00 

Red.  100  lb  bag  .  1  50  @  2  00 

Peppers.  Jersey,  bbl .  40  @  1  25 

Peas,  Virginia,  bu .  1  00  @2  00 

Radishes.  100  bunches  .  50  @  1  00 

String  Beans,  bn . . .  25  @2  00 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl  .  75  @1  25 

Hubbard,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  50 

Egg  Plants.  Jersey,  bbl, .  75  @  1  25 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box .  50  @2  00 

Turnips,  white,  bbl .  |~T5  @125 

Rutabaga  .  50  @  1  12 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  broilers  lb .  15  @  16 

Fowls . 14  @  ig 

Roosters .  fi  @ 

Dncks .  18  @  21 

Geese . 13  @  14 

Turkeys .  16  @  18 

Guineas,  pair .  05  @  70 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  fresh  killed,  best  .  23  @  25 


Common  to  good .  16  @  20 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb .  25  @  26 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  21  @  23 

Roasters,  fancy .  27  @  28 

.  II  @  18 

Squabs,  doz .  1  00  ®  4  25 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Timothy  No.  1.  ton  .  20  00  @21  00 

Standard . 18  50  @19  50 

No.  2 . nan  @18  50 

No.  3 . 1300  @16  0(1 

Clover  mixed . 13  0U  @19  00 

Straw.  Rye  . 16  50  @18  00 

Oat..: . uoo  @12  00 

MJLLFKED. 

Wheat  Bran,  ton . 24  00  @26  00 

Middlings  . 27  00  @2S  00  1 

Red  Dog . 29  00  @30  00 

Corn  Meal . 3i  90  @32  00 

Linseed  Meal . 31  50  @32  00 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Native  Steers .  5  00  @885 

Butls .  4  50  @  6  25 

Cows . 300  @565 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  9  00  @12  50 

Culls  .  4  00  @  7  00 

Sbeep.  100  1  bs .  3  00  @  4  50 

Lambs .  6  75  @7  75 

Hogs .  guy  @8  50 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  96  @ 

No.  2,  Red  .  98  @ 

No.  2.  Hard  Winter .  96  @  .. 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bnsh .  .  75  @  SO 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  45  @  46 

Rye  .  70  @  71 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 


These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay; 

Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  55  @  60 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  45  @  50 

Ordinary  grades .  25  @  30 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  38  @  42 

Tub,  choice .  30  @  36 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb . .  30  @  32 

Fowls .  22  @  25 


BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 


Butter,  nearby  creamery 
Western  creamery  .. 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery _ 

Gathered  fresh . 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls. 

Roasters . 

Potatoes.  2  bu.  bag . 

Apples — Baldwin,  bbl.  .. 

Greening  . 

Ilubbardston . 

Wealthy . 

McIntosh . 

Hay— No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Stock  Hay . . 

Straw— Rye  . 

Millfeed — Bran,  ton . 

Middlings . 

Mixed  Feed . 

Gluten  . 

Live  Stock— Milch  Cows  . 
Beef  Cows,  100  lbs  ... 

Steers  . 

Calves.  190  lbs . 

Hogs,  100  lbs . 


@ 

35 

@ 

33 

.  50 

52 

.  35 

@ 

42 

@ 

20 

.  23 

® 

27 

@  1 

50 

@  4 

00 

@  4 

00 

@  3 

00 

.  2  50 

@  4 

00 

.  5  10 

@  7 

00 

.22  (10 

@22 

50 

.20  00 

@21 

00 

@17 

50 

.11  00 

@16 

00 

,2U  00 

@21 

00 

24  50 

@25 

50 

.26  06 

@29 

00 

.27  00 

@29 

00 

@29 

90 

.50  00 

@125 

00 

.  3  50 

@  5 

00 

@  9 

00 

,  5  00 

@  9 

00 

.  8  50 

@  9 

00 

BUSINESS  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap„  choice,  .  08 

Common  to  good  .  06 

Sun  dried  .  05 

Chops,  100  lbs .  2  00 


@  09>4 

@  07 

@  0634 

@2  25 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples — Wealthy,  bbl . 

Jonathan . 

McIntosh  . 

Snow .  . 

Twenty  Ounce  . . . 

King . 

1 1  nbbardston . 

Greening  . 

Wolf  River . 

Baldwin . 

Windfalls,  bbl . 

Pears -Bartlett,  bbl . 

Bose,  bbl . 

Olairgeau,  bbl . . 

Anjou,  bbl . 

Kieffer,  bbl . 

Seckel,  bbl . 

Sheldon . 

Quinces,  bbl . 

Grapes— Concord,  18  lb.  case,  . 

Niagara,  case  .  , 

Delaware,  case . 

Black,  41b.  bkt . 

Bulk,  ton . 

Cranberries,  bbl  . 


..  2  50  @  4  50  j 
..  2  50  @  5  00 
..  3  00  @  550  3 
. .  2  25  @  4  00  , 
. .  2  25  @  3  50 
. .  2  50  @3  50 
. .  2  00  @  3  25 
. .  2  00  @  4  00- 
. .  2  50  @  4  50 
. .  2  00  @  3  50 
..  1  00  @  1  50 
..  3  00  @  3  50 
. .  3  00  @  5  00 
..  2  50  @  4  00 
.  2  00  @  3  50 
.  1  00  @  3  00 
..  3  00  @5  50 
.  -  3  50  @  4  £0 
. .  3  00  @  5  00 
.  90  @  1  00 

.  1  00  @  1  25 
..  100  @  125" 
16  @  17 

60  00  @  70  00 
, .  5  00  ©  0  50 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . . 

Medium . 

Pea  . 7.  '.’.'.".".".’.'.I'.'. '. 

Red  Kidney . 77.".!....!... 

Lima,  California . 

n.  HONEY. 

Clover,  comb,  lb . 

Buckwheat,  lb . 

Extracted,  gallon . . .77.7.7.7.’.. . . 

NUTS. 

Chestnuts,  cultivated,  bu . 

Wild,  bu . 

Shellbarks,  bu.  of  50  lbs . 

p  .  HOPS. 

Pnme  to  choice . 

Common  to  good . !.!! 

Pacific  (.(oast  . 

Old  stock . 

Gorman  crop . 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl . 

Jersey,  bbl . 

Maine . 

State,  bulk,  ISO  lbs.  ! 7.77. 77777. 

European,  168  lb.  bag . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 

Beets,  bbl.  .....  . 

Brussel  sprouts',  at.  77.7  7.7.7. . 
Carrots,  bbl.  ..... 

Cucumbers,  bu .7.7.77 . . . . . 77 . 


5  30  @  5.60 
3  95  @  4  00 

3  50  @  4  00 

4  75  @  5  75 

6  05  @  6  10 


•13  @  .17J6 
.12  @  .13 
■60  @  .85 


2  00  @  3  50 

3  50  @  4  00 
2  00  @2  50 

43  @  46 

37  @  4‘J 

28  @  30 

15  @  18 

65  @  70 


2  50  @  2  75 
2  00  @2  10 

1  76  @  2  I'O 

2  10  @  2  25 
1  50  @  1  75 
1  00  @1  50 
1  00  @  1  75 

96  @  15 

1  25  @  1  75 
1  00  @  2  00 


The  Toronto  city  authorities  have 
passed  the  following,  which  will  be  voted 
on  by  the  people  of  the  city  January  1: 
“Are  you  in  favor  of  the  city  engaging  in 
the  dead  meat  trade  to  supply  retails  s, 
and  of  raising  $200,000  by  an  issue  *’  de¬ 
bentures  in  order  to  carry  on  this  busi¬ 
ness  ?” 

Portland,  Oregon,  sent  nearly  1,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  to  California  during  Oc¬ 
tober. 

At  the  International  Soil  Products  Ex¬ 
position.  held  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Paul  Cor- 
laek,  of  Saskatchewan,  won  the  first 
prize,  a  $1,200  thrashing  machine  for  the 
best  bushel  of  hard  wheat.  Six  other 
prizes  out  of  IS  went  to  Canadian  farm¬ 
ers. 

Three  cargoes,  about  000,000  bushels, 
of  corn  from  Argentina  w:U  soon  be 
shipped  to  Galveston,  Texas.  It  can  be 
delivered  there  to  sell  about  10  cents  per 
bushel  less  than  our  home  grown  corn 
this  year. 

Japan  has  bought  150,000  bales  of 
Texas  cotton  thus  far  this  year,  more  than 
ever  before.  Japanese  firms  have  buying 
headquarters  in  several  cities  of  the 
State,  and  their  agents  have  been  active 
in  the  producing  sections. 

The  Texas  Farmers’  Union  is  making 
a  strong  effort  to  get  the  cotton  ginning 
of  tiie  State  on  a  cooperative  basis.  There 
are  now  4. (UK)  gins  in  Texas,  making  a 
profit  of  about  $10,000,000,  which  could 
be  saved  to  the  farmers  by  practical  co¬ 
operation. 

A  cargo  of  choice  butter,  now  on  its 
way  from  New  Zealand,  will  be  landed 
on  the  Pacific  coast  at  30*4  cents,  duty 
paid.  The  retailers  in  the  various  coast 
cities  will  pay  about  34  cents.  Under 
the  present  favorable  tariff  conditions 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  will  make 
a  strong  bid  for  our  Western  trade,  and 
if  necessary  will  probably  cut  down  the 
initial  price  below  the  2S  cent  figure  they 
now  receive. 


.^\  v'-V  OR  KTE  re 


TaiNm-Wav 

AIR  COOLED  ENGINE 

You  want  the  most  simple,  durable  and  economical  engine  made 


THEN  BUY 

THE  “NEW-WAY”  AIR  COOLED  ENGINE 
IT  “GOES  AND  GOES  RIGHT” 


HAS  TWO;  IF  NEEDED,  ANOTHER  WOULD  BE 
A  “ NEW- WAY ” 

Carthage,  N.  Y. 

„  -May  10. 1913. 

Gentlemen  : 

I  bought  from  the  Wilna  Machine  Co-,  of 
Carthage,  one  of  your  3 'e  H  .  P.  “NKW- WAY”  AIR¬ 
COOLED  Engines,  about  3  years  ago.  I  have  used  it 
for  threshing,  grinding  feed,  and  sawing  wood.  In 
the  3  years  that  I  have  used  it.  1  have  not  paid  out 
one  cent  for  repairs,  except  for  dry  cells.  About  a 
year  ago  I  bought  the  second  3X3  H.  P.  of  the  same 
Company  to  put  into  dairy  and  house-work  with  it. 
We  separate  milk,  churn  and  run  the  washing  ma¬ 
chine  anil  wring  the  clothes.  I  make  all  the  adjust¬ 
ments  necessary  to  keep  the  engine  in  perfect  running 
order,  and  have  not  called  on  the  Company  for  any 
assistance.  If  I  was  in  need  of  another  gasoline 
engine,  I  should  certainly  buy  tiie  third  “NEW- 
WAY.” 

Respectfully  yonrs 

Geo.  M.  Shafty 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  95 


__  . .  TBEN^ffWWMcmCcMfMt 

140  Shendian  St.,  Ljutsikg,  Michigan.  as.  a.  140  Sheridian  St., 


OWN  THE  5-H.  P. 
MOGUL  AT  $125.00 

30  DAYS’  TRIAL 


TIIE  MOGUL  AT  $125.00  fa  the  winner  for  an  all  around 
Farm  Eiijrine.  It  will  run  any  machinery  that  can  lie  run 
with  b-hot  ae power,  such  as  sawing  wood,  grinding  feed, 
threshing,  etc.,  and  will  alao  run  the  cream  separator  churn 
and  other  small  machinery  Just  aa  well  as  a  smaller  engine. 
It  s  a  compact,  husky,  durable  engiue  that  will  please  you. 
Every  day  you  use  it  yon  will  like  it  better  and  better.  We 
want  one  *»f  these  engines  in  every  locality  right  uow,  and 
to  the  first  buyer  in  each  locality  we  ntake  a  sjiecial  pro¬ 
position.  Tell  us  the  size  of  your  farm  and  get  this  special 
offer.  We  have  all  sizes — engines  1  to  LOO- horsepower. 

Sold  on  30  days  *  trial 

R.  WATERLOO  GASOLINE  ENGINE  WORKS 

200  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


WANTED-A  MAN! 

We  deal  with  merchants  and  farmers. 

We  want  an  office  man  to  help  sell,  to 
help  advertise,  to  help  in  correspon¬ 
dence  and  to  grow  up  to  a  responsible 
position.  If  he  was  brought  up  on  a 
farm,  with  some  scientific  and  news-  1 
paper  training,  so  much  the  better. 

No  bonanza  in  salary  to  begin  with,  but 
an  active,  interesting  and  basic  occupa¬ 
tion  with  good  people  and  a  great  future  j 
dependingonthe  man.  Address  with  the 
fullest  of  particulars,  stating  age  and 
references  which  will  be  regarded  ascon- 
fidental.  •’PRESIDENT’’,  Box  229,  Boston,  Mass. 


•  Miawuri v.  uzr.  lo/o.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

SEC 

w^Ker’  ^VF8;,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-honse  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 

Solicited.  34  &  30  l>ittle  12th  8t„  York* 


W  N*  T  JEJS  JTD 

Poultry.  Fancy  Eggs,  Chestnuts  &SSiellbarks 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO..  -  229  Wasbrngian  St..  New  Yerk 


Poultry  for  Thanksgiving 

FANCY  EGGS.  HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS,  APPLES.  AND  ALL 
FRUITS  ANO  VEGETABLES. 

Top  Pricks  for  Choice  Goods 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100 Murray  St.,  New  Ycrk 


FOR 

A  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 

Nothing  is  more  appropriate  than 

ENGRAVED  CARDS. 


Send  ns  two  new  yearly  stibscriptions 
at  $1.00  each  ;  or  four  renewal  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.00  each  (one  may  be  the  re¬ 
newal  of  your  own  subscription)  ;  or 
twenty  10-week  trial  subscriptions  at  10c 
each  and  we  will  send  you 


50  ENGRAVED  NAME  CARDS 
AND  COPPER  PLATE 

one  line,  name  only,  in  neat  script  type — 
good  quality  card. 

We  cannot  guarantee  delivery  of 
Cards  for  Christmas  for  orders  sent 
us  after  December  1st. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a 
subscription  to  the  R.  N.-Y.,  but  are 
given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  in  place 
of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscription 
list  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE  ''orkl"g  Superintendent 

■  niblf  HI  VI1VC  for  (’ountry  place  and 
farm,  located  Northern  New  Jersey  40  miles  from 
New  York.  Must  be  experienced  in  General  Farm¬ 
ing.  and  care  of  cows  and  horses.  Married  man 
preferred,  whose  wife  will  assume  charge  of  small  dairy. 
In  answering  stnre  ajre,  nationality,  experience,  wnsjes 
wanted,  etc.  References  must  be  of  thebest.  X.  Y.  Z.  e  R. N-Y. 


Herdsman  WanfA/I~0”e  fatmliar  with  Jersey 

nerasman  wanted  cattle  Good  mUker  and 

feeder.  Small  but  choice  herd.  Eleven  now  entered 
for  advanced  registry.  Married  man  preferred.  Can 
occupy  new,  neat  cottage.  Position  open  December 
1st.  Address,  giving  references  and  wages  expected, 

WM.  M.  HARRIS.  Deep  Spring  Farms.  Wallpack  Center,  N.  J 


Wanted— Position  as  Manager  or  Foreman 

on  large  commercial  stock  or  dairy  farm  where  own¬ 
er  desires  profits-  Fully  experienced  in  production, 
marketing  and  necessary  adjuncts.  Will  take  posi¬ 
tion  subject  to  giving  satisfaction.  American,  mar¬ 
ried,  aged  45.  W.  DIXON,  1921  Hewitt  Ave.,  Cincinnati.  Obio 


Position  WantpH~ny  s,1’2'°  man,  aged  37. 

*  WdH/eU  Experienced  farm  hand,  un¬ 

derstanding  care  of  all  kind  of  stock  and  etc.  Able 
to  milk,  but,  not  a  rapid  milker.  Best  reference 
from  previous  employers.  L.  W.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


WANTED— After  Nov.  1,  A  HERDSMAN,  married,  expe- 
"  rienced,  and  competent  to  care  for  a  herd  of  30 
milk  cows,  with  helper,  house,  garden  and  mils. 
Live  references.  0-AT-KA  FARM.  Scottsville,  New  York 


-95  CENTS  ROLL— 108  Feet. 
Nails,  Cement.  RUBBER  ROOFING 
DO.,  5  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City. 


LEVIN  PRIMER 

rF'IIE  best  Prunei-.  Cuts  %-ineh 
dry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1,  or  for  club  of  10  ten- 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but 
are  given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  in 
place  of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Best  terms  known  to  the  nursery  world.  8teadv  pay; 
cash  weekly,  exclusive  territory,  commission  oh  mail 
orders.  Big  money  made  every  day  selling  our  exclusive 
specialty  and  all  our  other  hardy  fruit  trees,  vines,  etc. 
Satisfaction  and  profit  from  every  tree.  All  the  year 
around  profitable  and  pleasant  work.  We  pay  freight 
deliver,  eolleet.  You  can  be  our  rpre  TPFFQ  cad 

county  manager  if  you  write  today.  race  mtto  run 

Let  us  tully  explain  our  New  idea.  TRAVELING  EXPENSES 

MISSOURI  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  72,  LOUISIANA.  MOV 
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November  S,  1013. 


Hundreds  of  Articles  Now  Selling 
At  Less  Than  Actual  Cost  of  Making 


Over  a  score  of  factories  have  rushed 
their  surplus  stock  to  The  Manufacturers 
Outlet  Co.  of  Buffalo  for  QUICK  SALE 
at  sacrifice  prices. 

The  tightness  of  the  money  market,  the 
new  tariff  law,  and  the  Mexican  War  scare 
have  forced  these  manufacturers  to  adopt 
desperate  measures — they  must  have  ready 
cash. 

We  are  offering  all  this  enormous  out¬ 
pouring  of  bargains  at  sensationally  low 
prices.  Our  prices  are  the  same  to  one 
and  all.  Whether  a  man  is  a  merchant, 
banker,  farmer,  lawyer,  preacher  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  he  can  get  the  benefit  of  our 
low  prices  by  writing  for  our  Big  Bargain 
Book. 

On  some  of  these  things  we  barely  make 
expenses.  It  is  more  as  a  matter  of  pride 
than  profit  that  we  offer  such  low  prices. 

We  Sell  No  •‘Seconds’* 

None  of  our  goods  are  “seconds”  or  shelf-worn 
merchandise.  No  “left-overs”  from  sheriffs’  or 
receivers’  sales.  All  brand  new,  first- quality* 
goods,  and  guaranteed  so. 

These  goods  were  turned  over  to  us  by  over¬ 
stocked  manufacturers  in  need  of  ready  cash.  In 
many  cases  they  are  priced  below  factory  cost. 

Thousands  of  Bargains 

These  bargains  number  thousands. 

They  include  almost  everything  one  could  want 
in  Building  Materials  and  things  for  the  home. 

If  what  you  want  is  not  mentioned  on  this  page, 
just  remember  that  only  about  one-fortieth  of  our 
Bargains  are  here  shown. 

Send  for  our  latest  Book,  so  as  to  have  our 
complete,  revised,  up-to-date  Bargain  List.  The 
Book  is  free. 

Roofing— 10,000  rolls  best  1-ply  rubber  roofing, 
guaranteed  five  years,  89c.  10,000  rolls  1-ply  rub¬ 
ber  remnants,  59c;  each  roll  containing  108  sq.  ft., 
nails  and  cement  free.  This  roofing  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  resist  fire,  water,  snow,  heat,  cold  and 
acid.  Easy  to  lay.  You  don’t  need  to  hire  a  me¬ 
chanic  to  do  the  job. 

Paint — 500  gallons  of  the  paint  that  covers.  Only 
$1.06  per  gallon  when  bought  in  five-gallon  cans. 
Best  quality  barn  paint  78c.  This  paint  covers 
more  square  feet  surface  for  surface  per  gallon 
than  any  other. 

’  Brushes— 5,000paintand  varnish  brushes  at  cost 
Genuine  Chinese  bristle  2x2%  flat  paint  brush  11c. 

Wall  Board — 50,000  feet  genuine  Buffalo  Wall 
Board  at  $2.35  per  100  square  feet.  Twice  as  cheap 
as  lath  and  plaster,  four  times  as  easy  to  put  on. 
Anybody  can  do  the  work.  No  waiting  for  it  to 
drv  before  putting  on.  Never  chips,  cracks  or 
checks  like  plastering.  Fire-proof,  sound-proof, 
rat-proof  and  mouse-proof.  Warmer  than  lath  and 
plaster.  Unaffected  by  weather  conditions. 

Fencing — Don't  miss  this  wire  fencing  sale. 


50, COO  rods  of  open  hearth  crimped  steel  wire  fenc¬ 
ing.  The  kind  with  patent  knot.  Heavily  galvan¬ 
ized,  won’t  peel  or  flake.  Extra  hardened  line 
wires,  always  stiff  and  tight.  A  10-wire  47-inch 
high  field  fence  only  22c  per  rod.  Heavy  hog  fence 
17c  per  rod  and  other  sizes  at  bargain  prices. 

Rubber  Shingles — The  latest  thing  in  ready 
roofing.  Made  of  wool  felt  and  pure  asphalt.  Crates 
containing  100  sq.  ft.  with  nails  and  cement,  $2.15. 

Plumbing — Every  thing  in  the  sanitary  plumbing 
line — bath  tubs,  lavatories,  closets  and  fittings. 
Get  our  complete  plans  for  installing  without  the 
need  of  an  experienced  mechanic.^ 

Bed  Combination — Consisting  of  guaranteed 
iron  bed,  heavily  enameled,  vermin-proof  all-iron 
spring  and  soft  top  mattress  only  $8.75. 

White  Enameled  Iron  Bed — Made  of  the  best 
welded  steel  tubing,  full  size  $3.45. 

Rugs — The  very  best  seamless  Brussels  rugs  in 
one  piece,  size  6x9,  $5.75;  9x12,  $11.25. 

Stock  and  Die  Set — Armstrong  pattern  Stock 
and  Die  Set,  will  thread  pipe  from  ]/%  inch  to  1  inch, 
with  half  the  effort  needed  on  other  styles,  $3.20. 

Bench  Vises — Heavy  iron  vises  only  $2.38. 

Saws— The  Outlet  Special,  warranted,  only  39c. 

Agricultural  Forges — Fpr  rivet  heating  and 
light  repair  work,  $4.05. 

Anvils — Buffalo  all-steel;  all  weights  up  to  200 
pounds;  per  pound,  8jS4c. 

Pianos — 300  of  the  finest  pianos  made  have 
been  given  us  for  quick  sales.  A  Cabinet  Grand 
only  $126.25. 

Furs — A  large  over-stock  of  the  latest  styles  in 
fur  pieces  have  been  turned  ovei  *c  us  to  sell 
quick.  Only  100  pieces  left. 

Dining  Table— Square  oak  extensic  n,  42  inches 
wide,  6  feet  long,  $5.10. 

Chiffonier — Seasoned  selected  oak,  finished  in 
gloss  golden  oak,  3  large  drawers,  genuine  French 
beveled  mirror  12x20  inches,  weight  105  lbs.,  our 
price  $5.25.  Only  45  left. 

Silverware — Several  lines  of  the  very  best  sil¬ 
verware  manufactured  are  offered  at  prices  that 
will  save  you  money.  Write  at  once,  before 
the  best  patterns  are  sold. 

Trunks  and  Bags  —  A  complete  line  of 
travelers’  supplies  in  our  new  book  save  you 
50  per  cent.  Suit  cases,  bags  and  trunks. 

Rubber  Boots  —  The  very  best  line  of 
rubber  boots  manufactured,  in  every  style. 

These  boots  will  outlast  others  2  to  1. 

Harness — The  Quality  harness  offered 
in  our  Book  of  Bargains  is  very  fine, 
much  better  than  the  usual  kind  for 
buggy,  wagon  and  farm. 

Washing  Machines — 50  high-speed 
washers  for  power  or  hand.  All  top 
gears  enclosed,  easy  to  run  and 
washes  perfectly,  only  $8.45. 

Base  Burners— Large  15-inch  fire 
pot  heater  with  all  the  latest  im¬ 
provements,  well  nickeled,  only 
$24.75. 

'Cut  Glass— For  holiday  gifts.  [] 

Finest  cutting.  Sugar  and 

Creamer,  $1.98.  Seven -piece 
water  set,  $5.50.  Heavy  S-inch  bowl, 

$2.48. 

Parlor  Tables— Solid  oak  center  tables  with 
24x24-inch  top  and  turned  legs,  $1.48. 

Rockers— Beautiful  upholstered  Buffalo  leather 
rockers  with  spring  edge,  37  inches  high,  $7.00. 


This  Special  Sale 

Includes 

Lumber,  Milhvork,  Windows,  Doors,  Roof¬ 
ing  (Tarred,  Rubber,  Corrugated  Steel), 
Steel  Brick  Siding,  Pipes  and  Fittings,  Boil¬ 
ers,  Hardware  Supplies,  Furniture,  Rugs, 
Curtains,  Washing  Machines,  Plumbing  Out¬ 
fits,  Ladies’  and  Men’s  Rainproof  Coats, 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Kitchen  Cabinets,  Milk 
Cans,  Iron  Wheels,  Wickless  Blue  Flame 
Kerosene  Oil  Stoves. 


Nearly  1,000  more  such 
bargains  in  our  new  Book. 
Write  for  it.' 


Now  is  the  time  to  buy — prices  are 
at  the  lozvest  ebb  in  25  years,  on  high- 
grade  merchandise . 

WRITE  US.  Send  the  coupon  be¬ 
low  or  even  a  postal  will  do.  You 
can’t  afford  to  miss  this  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  save  big  money.  The 
Book  will  come  by  re¬ 
turn  mail. 
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This  Brings  1,000  Bargains!  j 


The  Manufacturers  Outlet  Co. 

Dept.  234*  ,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  your  new  Book  of  Bargains  and  keep  me 
posted  from  time  to  time  as  you  get  more  goods  at 
Bargain  Prices. 


Name 


Town 


R.  F.  D. 


State 


M'A\  YORK,  NOVEMBER  15,  1913. 


WEEKLY  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


SHRUBS  FOR  THE  HOME  YARD. 

Value  of  a  Good-looking  Home. 

There  can  he  no  question  as  to  the  high  value  of 
pleasant  lawns  and  attractive  groupings  of  shrubs 
about  the  farm  home.  The  necessity  of  tree  shade 
and  protection  is  universally  admitted.  If  nature 
has  not  already  pro¬ 
vided  these  requisites 
in  the  way  of  grove  or 
forest  as  a  setting  for 
the  farm  dwelling,  tbe 
deficiency  is  supplied 
as  rapidly  as  may  he 
by  the  planting  of  ap¬ 
propriate  shade,  fruit 
and  nut  trees,  but  the 
collection  of  decora¬ 
tive  shrubs  is  too  often 
relegated  to  the  ever- 
busy  housewife,  who 
must  depend  on  the 
slow  process  of  “slip” 
and  suckers  procured 
from  her  more  for¬ 
tunate  neighbors. 

Brassy  lawns  must  now 
be  had  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Suitable  seed 
may  be  procured  from 
any  dealer  or  mail 
order  house,  and  ef¬ 
fective  lawn  mowers 
have  become-  so  inex¬ 
pensive  that  they  are 
as  common  about  farm 
homes  as  other  gar¬ 
den  implements.  Flow¬ 
ering  shrubs,  however, 
and  those  notable  for 
neat  habit  and  orna¬ 
mental  foliage,  are  not 
as  commonly  planted 
as  their  great  merits 
deserve.  Once  estab¬ 
lished  they  give  little 
trouble  and  are  al¬ 
ways  in  evidence  in 
their  respective  sea¬ 
sons  to  greet  the 
home-lover  with  their 
developing  beau¬ 
ties.  Beds  and  bor¬ 
ders  of  annual  and 
herbaceous  plants  are 
exceedingly  decorative 
aud  desirable.  They 
should  neve  r  b e 
omitted  if  sufficient 
care  can  be  given 
them,  but  require  un¬ 
remitting  attention 
during  the  busiest  sea¬ 
son  for  good  results. 

Shrubs,  however,  if 
well  planted  may  en¬ 
dure  occasional  neglect 
without  great  harm 
and  the  necessary  at¬ 
tention  in  the  way  of  pruning  and  cultivation  may 
ho  given  when  other  work  is  not  pressing.  The  list 
01  available  species  is  large  and  is  being  rapidly  ex¬ 
tended  by  additions  from  the  temperate  regions  of 
Ventral  Asia  and  other  newly  explored  countries. 

Jr  is  well,  however,  to  start  with  the  tried  and  re- 
hable  varieties  commonly  planted  in  the  neighbor¬ 


hood.  Novelties  may  be  added  later.  Arrange¬ 
ments  should  be  in  bold  groups  or  rather  dense 
clumps  about  the  borders  of  the  home  yard,  rather 
than  dottings  over  the  lawn,  as  in  this  manner 
open  vistas  and  stretches  of  green  sward  may  be 
preserved.  Every  home  planting  is  an  individual 
problem  not  to  be  determined  by  outside  advice. 


A  FINE  SPECIMEN  OF  SPIRAEA  VAN  IIOUTTEI.  Fig. 


There  is  a  wealth  of  information  as  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  different  varieties — their  degrees  of 
hardiness,  times  of  flowering,  habit,  height  and  as¬ 
pect  of  growth  and  general  availability  for  special 
purposes,  climates  and  soils — to  be  had  in  the  cata¬ 
logues  of  prominent  nurseries  that  should  always 
he  consulted  before  extended  plantings.  Large 


shrubs  for  immediate  effect  may  frequently  be  had 
at  bargain  rates  at  the  end  of  the  shipping  seasons 
in  Spring  and  Fall.  They  are  useful,  but  require 
careful  handling  to  establish  well.  The  smaller 
sizes,  particularly  the  pot-grown  specimens  kept  in 
stock  throughout  the  year  by  progressive  nurseries, 
are  far  more  generally  useful  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 

may  soon  be  widely 
available  through  a 
cheaper  and  more  ef¬ 
fective  parcel  post. 

The  planting  of 
shrubs,  like  orchard 
and  ornamental  trees, 
should  be  carefully 
done.  Generous  holes 
should  be  dug  and  the 
top-soil  returned  to  the 
bottom  or  well  packed 
about  the  roots;  the 
less  fertile  sub-soil  may 
well  be  placed  at  the 
surface,  as  it  can 
easily  be  enriched  by 
subsequent  top-dress¬ 
ing.  The  top  soil 
should  be  thoroughly 
marked  a  n  d  firmed 
about  the  roots,  and  if 
these  should  be,  as  is 
often  the  case,  too 
dense  and  fibrous  to 
handle  well  rather  dry 
sand  may  be  used  to 
work  among  them  and 
afterwards  well  satur: 
a  ted  with  water.  Bone 
meal  or  fine  old  yard 
manure  are  the  best 
fertilizing  materials 
for  use  while  planting, 
hut  recourse  should  be 
had  in  most  instances 
to  subsequent  addi¬ 
tions  in  the  way  of 
mulches  and  top-dress¬ 
ings.  Pruning  should 
be  moderately  severe 
at  first,  so  that  the 
mangled  roots  are  not 
overtaxed  by  too  great 
a  spread  of  branches, 
but  afterwards  should 
only  be  sufficient  to 
thin  old  and  weak 
wood,  or  to  shorten  in 
rampant  new  growths. 
Shrubs  in  home  plant¬ 
ings  should,  as  a  rule 
be  allowed  to  retain 
their  natural  habit 
and  not  be  chopped 
back  to  stiff  brushes 
as  in  formal  garden¬ 
ing.  Spring  and  Fall 
are  both  available  sea¬ 
sons  for  planting,  the 
only  requisites  being 
that  the  soil  is  in 
the  shrubs  dormant  in 
1>  road-lea  ved  evergreen 
later  in  Spring  with 
The  proper  location 


499. 


fairly  moist  condition  and 
growth.  Coniferous  and 
shrubs  can  be  moved  much 
safety  than  deciduous  kinds, 


as  well  as  the  grouping  of  shrubs  is  an  important 
matter.  Moisture-loving  species  should  have  moist 
situations  if  they  can  be  had  and  those  from  arid 
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regions  the  drier  portions  of  the  home-yard.  These 
peculiarities  are  to  he  learned  by  observation  and 
the  study  of  horticultural  publications,  particularly 
the  better  nursery  catalogues  as  advised  above. 

An  example  of  a  congenially  situated  shrub  is 
seen  in  Fig.  4f<).  This  is  evidently  a  specimen  of 
Spirtca  Van  Houttei.  and  a  very  creditable  one  too. 
One  can  imagine  from  the  fine  development  of  the 
plant  a  deep  rich  soil  and  judicious  fertilization  as 
well.  Such  a  well-grown  shrub  is  a  pleasure  to  the 
beholder,  and  adds  a  value  to  the  farm  home  that 
cannot  be  well  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents. 
Spirrea  Van  Houttei  is  one  of  the  best  of  an  ad¬ 
mirable  group  of  flowering  shrubs  covering  a  long 
season  of  bloom,  hardy,  easily  grown  and  adapted 
from  their  diverse  height  and  aspect  to  a  great 
variety  of  situations.  There  are  over  50  ornamental 
species  of  the  genus  Spinea  and  new  ones  are  fre¬ 
quently  brought  to  notice.  Many  are  very  beautiful 
but  none  exceeds  the  subject  of  our  illustration, 
which  appeared  as  a  natural  hybrid  between  two 
Chinese  species,  presumably  S.  cantouiensis  and 
S.  triloba ta,  in  an  European  nursery  a  long  gen¬ 
eration  ago.  It  is  easily  propagated,  and  has  been 
widely  disseminated,  as  it  is  always  popular  ou  ac¬ 
count  of  its  profuse  and  lovely  bloom,  graceful  habit, 
comfortable  growth,  and  neat  aspect  at  all  times. 
One  can  have  many  handsome  Spiraeas,  but  S.  Van 
Houttei  is  the  really  iudisiiensable  one  of  all.  v. 


THE  NEW  POTATO  DISEASE. 

As  we  have  stated  several  times,  the  new  tariff 
law  which  puts  potatoes  on  the  free  list  will  not  be 
likely  to  give  much  extra  competition.  A  quarantine 
or  embargo  lias  lieen  placed  upon  imports  from  most 
European  countries.  This  is  on  account  of  the  new 
wart  disease  of  the  potato,  which  has  given  great 
trouble  on  the  other  side.  A  description  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  will  interest  our  people.  The  picture  at  Fig. 
470  shows  the  way  the  warts  grow  upon  the  tubers. 
It  is  unlike  any  other  fungous  disease  which  potato 
growers  know.  The  disease  gains  an  entrance  at  the 


Wart  Disease  of  Potato.  Fig.  470. 


eyes  of  the  young  sprouts,  and  there  causes  a  growth 
which  is  shown  in  the  picture.  Generally  the  growth 
is  very  noticeable,  but  it  is  iiossible  for  one  eye  of  a 
tuber  to  be  affected  by  the  disease  and  not  show  it 
to  any  extent,  yet  this  might  spread  the  disease 
throughout  the  field.  These  warts  are  first  light 
brown  in  color  and  quite  firm,  hut  they  gradually 
darken  until  they  become  almost  black,  and  later 
rot  and  become  soft.  The  life  history  of  this  fungus 
disease  is  given  as  follows  in  a  pamphlet  issued  from 
Scotland. 

The  life  history  may  bo  roughly  divided  into  two  dis¬ 
tinct  phases — an  active  and  a  resistant  nesting  stage.  It 
is  during  the  latter  state  that  the  greatest  danger  of  the 
spread  of  the  disease  into  new  areas  occurs.  While  in 
this  stage  the  spores  of  the  disease  are  enclosed  in  hard 
resistant  cases  known  as  "sporangia” — a  large  number 
in  each  sporangium.  Thousands  of  these  sporangia  may 
be  found  in  a  single  diseased  tuber.  These  resting  spore- 
cases  have  a  marked  vitality  and.  lying  dormant  in  the 
soil,  may  retain  their  power  of  infecting  the  potato  crop 
for  at  least  six  years.  They  may  be'  imported  into  new 
areas  either  in  the  “seed”  used  for  planting,  in  diseased 
refuse  from  the  manure  or  refuse  heaps,  or  even  in 
particles  of  infected  soil  ou  implements,  boots,  etc. 
Earlier  or  later  in  the  growing  season,  according  to 
climatic  and  soil  conditions,  many  of  these  sporangia 
germinate,  when  the  outer  coats  bursts  and  releases  the 
delicate  spore’s  into  the  soil.  At  this  point  the  active 
stage  begins.  A  certain  limited  movement  of  the  spores 
takes  place  in  the  moist  soil,  and  soon  some  of  them 
reach  the  young  unprotected  sprouts,  there  giving  rise 
to  the  fungus  which  increases  and  multiplies  at  the 
expense  of  the  host.  The  irritation  caused  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  fungus  here  causes  the  unaffected  cells  of 
the  sprout  to  increase,  and  thus  the  abnormal  warty 
tissue  is  produced.  Repeated  reinfection  may  take 
place,  causing  variation  in  size  and  contour  in  the 
warty  outgrowths.  During  late  Summer  and  Autumn 
the  fungus  within  the  host  passes  again  into  the  resting 
stage,  the  spore-cases  being  formed  with  their  hard  re¬ 
sistant  coats.  If  the  diseased  material  is  left  in  the 
ground  it  soon  rots  and  the  sporangia  pass  into  the  sur¬ 
rounding  soil  in  increased  numbers.  The  ordinary  meth¬ 
ods  of  tillage  only  Increase  the  infected  area.  Thus  the 
infection,  at  first  perhaps  slight,  goes  on  increasing  from 
year  to  year  until  l  he  whole  area  becomes  polluted  with 
the  disease  and  the  production  of  a  sound  crop  is  im¬ 
possible. 

Thus  far  no  treatment  has  been  thought  out  for 
getting  rid  of  this  disease  and  cleaning  the  soil, 
except  by  growing  other  crops  than  potatoes  on  it 


for  a  number  of  years,  and  even  this  may  not  he 
effective.  The  disease  may  be  spread  on  the  seed, 
in  the  manure  or  in  the  trash,  and  it  may  remain  in 
the  soil  for  a  good  many  years.  In  Scotland  ap¬ 
parently  the  great  trouble  has  come  from  potatoes 
grown  in  gardens  or  small  patches,  or  from  potato 
peelings  carelessly  thrown  out  upon  the  ground. 
These  seem  to  have  been  carried  about  by 
birds  or  animals,  and  in  this  way  the  disease  is 
spread.  It  is  apparently  a  far  more  dangerous  dis¬ 
ease  than  the  scab  and  blights,  or  rots  with  which 
our  American  growers  are  familiar,  and  every  pre¬ 
caution  should  he  taken  in  this  country  to  prevent 
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the  introduction  of  diseased  tubers.  The  Government 
states  that  the  American  potato  crop  will  he  short 
about  100,000,000  bushels  as  compared  with  last 
year.  Apparently  the  only  foreign  countries  which 
are  qualified  to  ship  us  potatoes  under  the  quaran¬ 
tine  are  France.  Belgium  and  Holland.  It  is  said 
that  the  steamer  Volturno,  which  was  recently 
burned  at  sea.  had  on  board  among  other  produce  a 
very  large  quantity  of  potatoes. 


CONCRETE  BRIDGES. 

In  Highland  County,  Ohio,  there  are  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  wooden  bridges  from  10  to  20  feet  long,  which 
have  been  expensive  to  maintain,  and  which  have 
lately  been  largely  replaced  with  concrete  structures. 
The  old  bridge  which  occupied  the  location  shown  in 
the  pictures.  Figs.  471  and  472.  gave  more  than  the 
usual  trouble  and  expense,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
its  top  was  slightly  lower  than  the  roadway,  collect¬ 
ing  water  and  sediment  during  showers,  and  being 
between  two  woodlots  it  did  not  dry  out  quickly 
when  wet.  so  the  sills  and  flooring  did  not  last  long 
Finally  the  county  commissioners  let  the  contract 
for  a  concrete  bridge  to  replace  the  old  one.  The 
work  was  done  under  plans  and  specifications  drawn 
by  the  county  surveyor  acting  as  engineer,  and  the 
excavating  and  concrete  work  was  done  at  a  con¬ 
tract  price  of  $5  per  cubic  yard,  the  contractor  to 
furnish  the  gravel,  sand  and  labor  and  the  county 
to  furnish  the  cement,  steel  re-inforcing  and  guard 
railing.  Of  course  the  contractors  own  the  tools  and 
lumber  used  for  forms.  The  abutments  were  not 
removed,  but  were  faced  with  jacket  walls  of  con¬ 
crete  20  inches  wide  qt  the  bottoms  and  12  indies 
at  top.  and  extending  beyond  the  ends  of  the  abut¬ 
ments,  both  making  22 Ft  cubic  yards  of  concrete. 
The  top  of  the  bridge,  which  is  10  feet  wide,  IS  feet 
long  and  14  inches  thick,  contains  13  cubic  yards, 
including  the  parapet  walls  supporting  the  guard 
railings.  Fig.  471  shows  the  concrete  and  steel 
being  put  in  place  when  the  bridge  top  was  started 
There  were  quite  a  number  of  these  steel  rods,  and 
they  cost  for  tiiis  bridge  $25.  Fig.  472  shows  the 
finished  bridge.  The  floor  of  the  bridge  is  two  or 
three  inches  below  the  roadway,  but  as  shown,  this 


Concrete  Bridge  Finished.  Fig.  472. 

space  is  .filled  with  gravel,  which  will  absorb  the 
shock  of  shod  horses  and  steel-tired  wagons. 

The  concrete  required  114  barrel  of  cement  to  each 
cubic  yard,  and  the  entire  bridge  required  53  bar¬ 
rels,  at  a  cost  of  $53.  The  gravel  and  sand  was  used 
just  as  it  came  from  the  creek  ready  mixed  by  na¬ 
ture,  which  obviated  some  of  the  labor  of  mixing. 
The  guard  railings  cost  $22  and  were  made  up  of 
two-inch  iron  pipe,  hut  the  pipe  is  more  expensive 
than  angle-steel  guards,  which  will  likely  he  used  in 
the  future.  The  labor  and  gravel  for  this  bridge  cost 
$176.25;  steel  rods,  $25;  railing,  $22;  cement,  $53; 
total,  $276.25.  The  labor  and  gravel  cost  $176.25, 
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which  must  be  divided  among  three  men  and  a 
team  for  about  a  week's  work,  though  some  work 
was  done  on  another  bridge  nearby  during  this 
time.  The  concrete  was  allowed  to  season  two 
weeks  before  the  bridge  was  opened  to  the  public, 
and  barring  accidents  it  ought  to  last  till  bridge;; 
are  no  longer  needed.  w.  e.  d. 

Hillsboro,  O. 


A  LABOR-SAVING  WASH-HOUSE, 

The  weekly  wash  lias  been  the  hard  day’s  work 
for  the  wife  and  daughters  on  our  farm,  and  some 
times  even  the  head  of  the  house  has  been  invited 
to  lend  a  hand  in  pumping  water  and  turning  the 
washing  machine.  This  latter  fact  may  have  set 
me  to  thinking  if  there  was  not  some  way  to  make 
this  weekly  job  easier  and  pleasanter,  anil  resulted 
in  the  building  of  the  house  1  am  about  to  describe. 
A  foundation  floor  of  cement  10  by  12  feet  was  laid, 
upon  which  a  frame  house  with  studding  eight  feet 
high  was  built.  This  was  neatly  sided  and  painted 
to  correspond  with  the  dwelling-house,  and  about 
20  feet  distant  from  it.  A  tank  holding  eight  bar 
rels  is  in  one  side  of  house  and  five  feet  from  the 
floor.  This  tank  is  long  and  narrow,  and  the  wood 
for  fuel  is  placed  under  it.  The  house  has  eavo 
spouts  and  conductors  to  carry  the  water  from  the 
roof  into  the  tank,  thus  furnishing  sufficient  water 
for  the  washing.  A  stove  in  one  end  of  room  for 
heating  water  leaves  plenty  of  room  for  washing 
machine,  tubs,  etc.  A  hose  is  attached  to  the  tank 
and  can  supply  water  to  any  part  of  the  room  by 
gravity.  l»eing  carried  to  the  stove  or  machine  or 
tubs  as  desired.  The  cement  floor  slopes  slightly 
toward  one  comer  of  the  roofn  so  that  when  the 
machine  or  tub  is  to  be  emptied  it  is  allowed  to 
go  into  the  floor  and  into  a  ditcli  about  two  inches 
deep  at  one  side  of  room,  out  through  the  wall  and 
into  a  tile  drain.  By  thus  supplying  and  disposing 
of  the  water  not  a  bucket  of  water  need  he  handled 
in  doing  an  entire  washing,  thus  saving  the  work 


Ayrshire  Cow.  Fig,  473. 

of  pumping  and  lifting  water.  This  house  is  used 
only  for  washing  and  butchering  work,  and  is  large 
enough  for  such  uses.  One  great  advantage  of  this 
separate  building  is  that  the  dwelling-liouse  is  not 
disarranged  on  wash-day  and  butchering  day.  We 
are  preparing  to  put  in  a  one  horse-power  gasoline 
engine  to  run  the  washer  and  wringer,  and  then 
the  good  wife  will  have  time  to  read  a  good  maga¬ 
zine  or  The  R.  N.-Y.  while  superintending  the  work 
that  has  become  a  pleasure  instead  of  drudgery. 
The  entire  cost  of  this  building,  which  is  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  the  lawn,  was  about  $100  including  tank 
and  hose,  and  we  consider  it  one  of  the  greatest 
labor  savers  yet  installed  on  our  farm. 

Ohio.  II.  MARKLEY. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  ELBERTA  PEACH. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Oct.  25  occurs  this  sentence: 
"The  Klberta  peach  is  said  to  have  grown  from  a 
pit  thrown  out  of  the  kitchen  door  by  a  negro  cook." 
That  is  probably  not  the  correct  history  of  the  origin 
of  this  splendid  variety.  The  facts  as  1  have  learned 
them  are  these:  About  tin*  year  IS’72,  Mr.  Samuel 
II.  Kuniph  of  Marsliallville.  Ga..  planted  an  orchard 
of  six  or  more  acres  of  seedling  peaches.  These 
seedlings  were  grown  from  pits  of  improved  var¬ 
ieties.  There  were  about  1,000  trees  in  the  orchard 
but  the  Klberta.  which  was  named  after  Mr. 
Rumph’s  wife,  was  the  only  tree  in  the  whole  lot 
that  was  considered  worthy  of  propagation. 

I  visited  Mr.  Rumpli  in  1S07.  My  visit  was 
prompted  largely  by  curiosity  to  see  the  old  original 
tree,  for  the  Klberta  was  then  just  coming  into 
prominence.  I  found  that  Mr.  Humph  was  a  nursery 
man  and  also  a  large  grower  of  peaches,  having 
many  acres  of  peach  orchards.  1  was  shown  eveiy 
courtesy  possible,  was  taken  to  the  seedling  orchard 
and  shown  the  old  original  Klberta  tree.  It  was 
then  about  25  years  old  and  practically  dead.  Many 
of  the  other  seedlings  planted  at  the  same  time 
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were  also  dead,  and  had  been  removed.  I  secured 
some  of  the  wood  of  the  old  tree  for  a  keepsake. 
It  is  my  impression  that  the  Belle  of  Georgia,  an¬ 
other  peach  of  the  Elberta  type  but  white  and  a 
little  earlier,  originated  in  a  similar  way  in  the  same 
town,  a  few  years  later  than  the  Elberta. 

New  Haven,  Conn.  geo.  p.  plait. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  information  came  from  a  reliable 
source  that  Mr.  Rumph’s  cook  threw  a  pan  of 
peaches  and  seeds  into  the  backyard.  From  these 
grew  a  number  of  seedlings  which  were  trans¬ 
planted  later,  and  one  of  which  was  later  named 
Elberta. 


WINTER  HOMES  OF  COMMON  INSECT 

PESTS. 

Probably  everybody  is  familiar  with  the  looks  of 
our  worst  insect  pests  as  they  appear  in  Spring 
or  Summer.  But  often  many  people  do  not  know 
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to  those  of  the  Gypsy — the  White-marked  Tussock- 
moth.  The  eggs  are  covered  with  a  thick  white 
frothy  substance,  and  are  laid  in  a  compact  mass 
upon  the  trunk  or  limb  of  a  tree.  There  is  this  dif¬ 
ference,  however,  between  the  eggs  of  the  two  in¬ 
sects.  The  egg  mass  of  the  Tussock-moth  is  pure 
white,  while  that  of  the  Gypsy  is  yellowish,  as 
described  above,  and  the  former  does  not  have  the 
hairy  covering.  Again,  the  Gypsy  eggs  are  laid 
directly  on  the  bark  of  the  tree  or  on  stones,  etc., 
while  those  of  the  Tussock-moth  are  laid,  as  a  rule, 
on  the  cocoon  from  which  the  female  moth  has 
hatched.  Tussock-moth  eggs  are  shown  in  Fig.  47S. 

I  nlike  most  of  our  common  pests,  the  Brown-tail 
does  not  pass  the  Winter  in  the  egg  stage,  but  as  a 
young  caterpillar.  The  eggs  are  laid  late  in  July 
or  early  in  August,  and  the  young  caterpillars  hatch 
in  a  short  time.  They  feed  for  a  few  weeks,  until 
the  nights  begin  to  get  cool,  and  then  make  their 
M  inter  nests.  These  nests,  which  are  three  or  four 
inches  long  and  composed  of  leaves  drawn  together 
and  held  by  silk,  are  to  be  found  on  the  tips  of 
fruit  and  shade  trees.  They  are  very  strongly  made, 
and  often  shelter  several  hundred  of  the  young 
caterpillars  which  are  seldom  over  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length.  It  is  not  advisable  to  try  to  pick 
the  nests  open,  even  in  the  Winter,  as  there  are 
numerous  tine  hairs  from  the  bodies  of  the  cater¬ 
pillars  and  they  are  quite  apt  to  cause  the  “brown- 
tail  itch.”  Such  a  nest  is  shown  in  Fig.  477. 

There  are  not  many  insect  nests  which  might  be 
mistaken  for  Brown-tail  nests.  Old  tent-caterpillar 
nests  are  sometimes  taken  to  be  them,  but  there  is 
no  similarity  in  appearance.  The  larval  case  of  the 
bagworm  is  sometimes  thought  to  be  a  Brown-tail 
nest  and  there  is  indeed  a  striking  likeness  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  bagworm  caterpillar  makes  a  small 


what  they  look  like  or  where  they  are  to  be  found  in 
Winter.  Inasmuch  as.  in  many  instances,  a  little 
work  applied  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way 
will  lessen  to  a  considerable  degree  the  damage  done 
the  following  season,  it  is  well  to  have  a  clear  idea 
as  to  what  pests  look  like  in  Winter. 

Probably  the  “bug”  of  greatest  interest  to  the 
New  England  States  and  their  neighbors  is  the 
Gypsy  moth.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case 
of  those  States  as  yet  uninfested  or  only  slightly 
infested,  because,  to  use  a  slang  expression,  “what 
the  Gypsy  will  do  when  it  arrives  is  a  plenty.”  The 
eggs  are  found  in  a  mass,  each  mass  being  oval  in 
shape,  from  three-quarters  to  one  and  a  half  inches 
long,  and  light  yellow  or  brown  in  color.  The  eggs 
are  very  effectively  protected  by  a  thick  covering  of 
hairs  from  the  body  of  the  female  moth.  In  a 
single  mass,  there  are  from  200  to  500  eggs.  The 


•gg  masses  may  be  found  from  early  September 
to  late  in  the  Spring,  on  the  bark  of  trees  or  on 
nearby  objects,  such  as  stone  walls,  old  stumps 
•uul  similar  places.  They  are  quite  apt  to  be  found 
m  Weltered  spots,  in  cracks,  holes,  and  hollow 
tiees»  they  have  been  found  on  railroad  ties  and 
'  ner  out-of-the-way  places.  A  typical  egg  mass  is 
sl|°"  n  in  Fig.  476.  The  empty  chrysalis  from  which 
'he  female  moth  has  emerged  is  often  found  near  the 
'  ggs.  Although  the  female  moth  has  wings,  she  is 
unable  to  fly  and  seldom  travels  far  to  lay  her  eggs. 

There  is  an  insect  often  found  in  New  York  and 
Southern  New  England  whose  eggs  are  very  similar 


Gypsy  Moth  Egg  Mass  ox  Bark.  Fig.  476. 

hag  for  itself,  shaped  like  a  pear  and  composed  c 
bits  of  twigs  and  leaves,  all  fastened  together  wit 
silk.  See  Fig.  474.  The  bag  is  hung  suspended  froi 
a  small  twig  and  swings  slightly  with  the  wim 
The  eggs  are  then  laid  inside  the  bag  by  the  adul 
female,  which  is  wingless,  and  remain  there  ove 
Winter. 

The  tent  caterpillar  is  an  insect  whose  cor 
spicuous  Summer  home  is  familiar  to  all.  As  i 
the  case  of  the  insect  above  described,  the  White 
is  spent  in  the  egg  stage,  but  the  eggs  are  not  hi< 
den  in  any  bag  or  nest.  They  are  laid  togethei 
forming  a  dark-colored  knot-like  band  around  th 
twig,  about  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inc 
long.  Each  mass  contains  150  to  200  eggs,  place 
on  end,  packed  closely  together,  and, covered  with  ; 
layer  of  light  brown  substance  which  gives  the  mas 
a  varnished  appearance.  Quite  often  several  eg 
masses  are  found  on  the  same  twig,  all  close  to 
getlier.  See  Fig.  475. 

The  hired  man  might  well  spend  some  of  hi 
spare  time  this  Winter  in  painting  the  egg  masse 
of  the  Gypsy  moth  with  common  creosote.  Jus 
daub  it  on  the  eggs  with  an  old  paint  brush,  am 
don  t  scrape  them  off  the  tree.  The  creosote  wil 
effectually  kill  the  eggs  without  any  further  treat 
ment.  In  the  case  of  the  other  insects  mentioned 
collecting  and  burning  the  eggs  will  help  material^ 
in  reducing  their  numbers  for  the  next  season.  I 
it  best  to  cut  them  off  when  there  is  snow  on  tin 
ground,  because  they  can  be  seen  easily  on  tin 
ground  against  the  white  snow  then,  and  nom 
missed.  c.  H.  hadley,  jr. 


CLOVER  SEED  IN  THE  SOIL. 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  an  item  in  The  li.  N.-Y.  sa 
ing  that  Red  clover  or  Alsike  clover  would  not  gro 
in  any  field  unless  the  seed  was  sown  for  it.  I  t 
not  remember  who  wrote  it,  but  I  believe  it  was  s 
editor’s  remark.  Am  I  correct  in  this?  I  have  h;i 
under  my  observation  this  year  three  lmyfields  tin 
have  Red  clover  and  Alsike  clover  in  them  withoi 


the  seed  being  sown  for  it.  Field  No.  1  was  a  pure 
Timothy  meadow  one  year  ago,  cut  for  hay.  This 
year  it  was  cut  again  and  had  a  heavy  mixture  of 
clover  in  it.  No  seed  was  sown.  This  field  is  on 
the  south  side  of  the  farm  I  work.  Fields  No.  2 
and  No.  2  are  on  the  farm  on  the  north  side  of 
me.  One  year  ago  they  were  both  pure  Timothy 
meadows  cut  for  hay.  This  year  they  were  cut  for 
Timothy  again.  After  the  Timothy  was  taken  off 
a  growth  of  volunteer  Red  clover  came  on  that 
was  cut  for  hay  in  September.  How  would  you 
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R.  N.-Y. — You  are  correct  in  saying  that  we  claim 
that  clover  can  only  grow  from  seed.  The  fact  is 
that  clover  seed  will  remain  dormant  for  years  in  the 
soil.  While  it  does  not  sprout  it  is  alive,  and  when 
the'  condition  of  soil  and  weather  suit  this  seed  will 
grow.  (iO  into  any  field  that  has  ever  been  in 
meadow  and  collect  samples  of  the  surface  soil 
here  and  there.  Mix  and  put  in  a  good-sized  box. 
Water  and  add  lime  and  fertilizer  or  manure.  There 
will  come  from  this  soil  a  heavy  growth  of  weeds 
and  grasses.  There  will  usually  be  dozens  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  and  clover  will  be  found  with  the  rest. 
We  doubt  if  there  ever  was  an  absolutely  pure 
Timothy  meadow.  Close  examination  will  show 
some  clover  which  would  naturally  make  seed  before 
the  grass  was  cut.  We  have  seeded  Timothy  and 
Red-top  on  acid  soil.  At  the  end  of  three  years 
there  seemed  nothing  but  Red-top  left,  but  the  use 
of  wood  ashes  or  lime  caused  both  Timothy  and 
clover  to  “come  back.”  People  often  come  and  tell 
us  that  they  sowed  wood  or  even  coal  ashes  on 


Egg  Mass  of  Rusty  Tussock  Moth.  Fig.  478. 


bare  or  barren  ground  and  secured  a  fair  stand  of 
clover.  They  argue  that  because  no  clover  grew 
before  it  must  be  that  the  seed  was  in  the  ashes. 
Our  explanation  is  that  the  seed  was  dormant  in 
the  soil.  The  ashes  made  the  soil  fit  and  the  seed 
sprouted  and  grew. 

V\  e  arc  now  told  that  the  best  way  to  protect  seed 
corn  from  the  crows  is  to  smear  it  with  arsenate  of 
lead  paste.  This  does  not  seem  to  poison  the  crow,  but 
he  lets  the  seed  alone. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  goes  on  record  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  crow.  Admitting  that  this  black  rascal 
pulls  corn  and  kills  young  chickens,  it  is  claimed  that 
this  is  more  than  offset  by  the  work  of  killing  worms, 
grubs  and  grasshoppers. 
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GATHERING  THE  CORN  CROP. 

At  this  time,  October  29,  farmers  are 
rushing  their  corn  gathering.  Those  "who 
had  hogs  and  could  arrange  their  fields 
for  it  hogged  a  part  of  their  corn,  as  it 
brings  more  that  way  than  any  other. 
By  this  plan  they  lose  the  fodder  for 
Winter,  but  to  offset  this  the  same  land 
can  be  planted  to  corn  again,  or  a  third 
time  if  desired.  It  is  not  counted  that 
land  loses  very  much  in  fertility  when 
hogged  down.  Experiments  show  that 
supplementary  crops  are  a  great  help  when 
hogging  the  corn.  A  Blue  grass  field  in 
connection  with  the  corn  is  a  great  aid. 
Farmers  hogging  corn  in  Iowa  claim  that 
rape  and  pumpkins  are  the  best  of  all 
supplementary  crops  for  this  purpose, 
grown  in  the  corn.  On  this  farm,  while 
hogging  corn  *tliis  Fall,  the  water  sup¬ 
ply  was  in  an  adjoining  field,  where  the 
permanent  Blue  grass  grew.  Every  day 
the  hogs  grazed  on  the  Bine  grass.  By 
hogging  there  is  no  waste  unless  the 
ground  is  muddy  and  the  corn  tramped 
into  the  soft  mud,  when  it  is  possible 
that  they  never  get  it.  By  hogging  there 
is  a  great  amount  of  handling  of  the  crop 
saved,  and  all  manure  and  fodder  left 
on  the  land.  Each  year  the  practice 
grows  more  popular.  The  cost  of  labor 
cut  out  makes  the  practice  very  popular, 
and  more,  the  added  tenure  of  land  pos¬ 
sible  without  wearing  it  out  makes  the 
crop  a  desirable  and  practical  one. 

JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

South  Central  Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y. — Let  our  Eastern  readers  re¬ 
member  that  “hogging  corn”  means  turn¬ 
ing  the  hogs  right  into  the  standing  corn 
to  break  down  the  stalks  and  eat  them 
with  the  grain. 

Transplanting  Asparagus  and  Raspberries. 

1.  I  planted  some  young  asparagus 
plants  in  a  bed  three  years  ago.  Can 
they  be  transplanted  to  another  location 
this  Fall,  and  if  so,  should  the  roots  be 
divided?  I  cut  shoots  from  these  plants 
in  the  Spring  of  1912  and  also  again  last 
Spring.  The  plants  'seem  thrifty,  but 
the  present  location  is  not  as  desirable 
as  another  would  be.  2.  Is  it  advisable 
to  transplant  red  raspberry  bushes  this 
Fall,  or  would  it  be  better  to  wait  until 
Spring?  In  transplanting  would  one  or 
two  canes  be  sufficient  for  each  plant? 
My  St.  Regis  red  raspberry  bushes  are 
bearing  a  second  crop,  and  the  berries  are 
fine,  but  the  canes  are  long  and  bend  to 
the  ground  and  the  fruit  gets  muddy. 
Would  it  be  better  to  stake  this  variety? 

Maryland.  u.  c.  K. 

1.  I  have  never  tried  the  experiment 
of  plaxrting  divided  crowns  of  asparagus, 
nor  have  I  ever  seen  it  recommended  in 
any  of  many  gardening  publications  I 
have  read,  but  I  cannot  see  any  reason 
why  the  plan  should  not  be  successful, 
if  carefully  done  and  at  the  proper  time 
of  year,  which  should  be  as  early  in 
.Spring  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to 
work.  But  I  do  not  believe  there  would 
be  any  advantage  in  planting  divided 
crowns,  as  it  would  probably  take  quite 
as  long  for  the  divided  crowns  to  become 
established  and  come  into  full  profit  as 
it  would  good  one-year-old  seedlings, 
which  I  certainly  would  very  much  pre¬ 
fer.  I  have  never  considered  it  good 
practice  to  plant  asparagus  in  the  Fall, 
as  the  roots  are  succulent  and  of  rather 
a  spongy  texture,  and  have  a  decided 
tendency  to  decay  when  broken  or 
bruised,  and  when  forced  to  lie  dormant 
for  any  great  length  of  time,  when  in  a 
bruised  condition,  as  they  always  are 
when  transplanted  in  the  Fall.  The  roots 
will  very  often  decay  back  to  the  crown, 
thus  weakening  the  plant  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  to  render  it  practically  worthless, 
or  causing  its  death  entirely.  This  trou¬ 
ble  is  avoided  in  Spring  planting,  as  all 
decay  of  bruised  or  broken  roots  is  ar¬ 
rested  as  soon  as  growth  starts. 

2.  Fall  planting  of  red  raspberries  in 
severe  latitudes  is  not  to  be  recommended. 
None  of  the  red  raspberry  family  is  of 
iron-clad  hardiness,  and  the  young  plants 
when  transplanted  in  the  Fall  are  much 
more  subject  to  severe  or  fatal  injury 
from  freezing  than  they  would  be  if  well 
established.  Spring  planting  is  by  all 
means  preferable  in  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  the  temperature  drops  to,  or 
below  zero.  The  plants  of  the  red  sorts, 
are  what  is  termed  as  suckers,  and  should 
be  transplanted  at  one  year  old,  at  which 
age  they  very'  rarely  have  more  than 
one  cane,  which  should  be  cut  back  to 
eight  or  ten  inches  at  time  of  transplant¬ 
ing.  Your  St.  Regis  can  be  tied  np  to 
stakes  without  injury  to  the  plants.  K. 


CROPS. 

The  fruit  crop  of  this  vicinity  was  not 
a  large  one;  quality  fair  and  the  demand 
good.  Apples  sold  for  75  cents  to  $1.50 
per  bushel ;  peaches  $2  to  $3  per  bushel ; 
pears,  Bartlett,  ripened,  $2  per  bushel,  as 
picked  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bushel ;  Kieffer 
selling  off  the  tree  at.  $1.50  to  $2  per 
barrel  and  ripened  at  75  to  $1  per  bushel ; 
plums,  Lombard  and  Damson  $2.50  per 
bushel. 

Potatoes  are  a  very  short  crop  and 
were  selling  at  $1.25  per  bushel  with 
medium-sized  ones  at  75  to  $1.  The  mar¬ 
ket  has  fallen  lately  owing  to  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  shipped  ones  from  the  North, 
and  early  Ohios  sold  for  seed  purposes 
can  be  had  at  $1.  There  are  always 
quite  a  few  who  would  rather  pay  a 
little  more  for  the  home-grown  article. 
Tomatoes  were  also  scarce,  and  very  few 
sold  under  $1  per  bushel  until  late  in 
the  season  when  they  reached  75  cents. 
Early  ones  sold  at  $2  and  $5  per  bushel ; 
cabbage  remained  at  near  $3  per  barrel 
all  season.  Sugar  corn  brought  from  10 
to  15  cents  per  dozen.  String  beans 
were  very  scarce  selling  for  from  $1  to 
$2  per  bushel ;  Lima  beans  20  to  30  cents 
per  quart.  In  fact  all  garden  crops  sold 
at  good  prices  this  year,  owing  mainly 
to  the  dry  Summer,  as  we  had  very  lit¬ 
tle  rain  during  the  growing  season.  Corn 
now  selling  at  72 ;  wheat  95 ;  oats  40 
hay,  Timothy  and  Alfalfa,  at  $1S  to  $19 
per  ton.  Red  clover  very  scarce,  last 
quoted  at  $13  to  $15.  We  can  buy  mill 
feed  about  as  follows :  Middlings  $30 ; 
bran  $26 ;  hominy  $2S ;  distiller’s  grains 
$31 ;  cotten-seed  meal  $32.50 ;  oil  meal 
$36.  w.  F.  K. 

Blue  Ash,  Ohio. 


OHIO  NEWS. 

Fertilizer  is  to  be  manufactured  by 
the  State  and  furnished  to  the  IS  institu¬ 
tions  under  the  management  of  the  Ohio 
Board  of  Administration.  The  work  will 
be  done  by  the  prisoners  at  the  peniten¬ 
tiary,  and  a  complete  plant  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  for  the  manufacture  of  lime  dust 
at  the  stone  quarries  north  of  Columbus. 

Employment  of  young  high-school  girls 
to  teach  country  schools,  without  the 
knowledge  of  country  life  and  without  the 
slightest  training  in  the  art  of  teaching 
children  was  deplored  by  Frank  W.  Mil¬ 
ler,  State  Superintendent  of  Education, 
in  an  address  on  the  theme  of  school 
supervision  before  the  Southeastern  Ohio 
Teachers’  Association.  These  girl  teach¬ 
ers  are  like  ships  without  rudders,  he 
said.  He  urged  the  employment  of  more 
experienced  teachers  to  supervise  the 
work  in  the  districts  as  a  remedy  for  this 
condition. 

The  farmers  of  Fayette  county  who 
employ  a  large  number  of  men  have 
started  a  movement  to  establish  colonies 
of  foreigners  in  their  several  neighbor¬ 
hoods  as  a  means  to  end  the  ever-grow¬ 
ing  scarcity  of  farm  labor.  The  farmers 
have  agreed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  for¬ 
eigners  and  their  families  from  the  old 
countries.  The  men,  women  and  children 
will  be  provided  with  specially  con¬ 
structed  homes,  school  houses  and  teach¬ 
ers  for  the  young  people  also  will  be 
provided.  The  emigrants  are  obtained 
through  foreign  agencies.  The  farm 
hands  will  be  required  to  pay  baek  the 
passage  money  advanced  them,  but  this 
will  be  taken  out  of  their  wages  in  easy 
installments. 

In  a  speech  at  Cleveland,  Gov.  Cox  out¬ 
lined  five  measures  that  he  expected  qf 
the  next  Legislature.  They  are :  Laws 
creating  a  systematic  and  efficient  school 
system  under  the  control  of  the  State. 
Laws  putting  into  effect  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  committee  which  investi¬ 
gated  the  fire  insurance  companies  of  the 
State.  The  establishment  of  a  system  of 
flood  prevention  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  the  disaster  of  last  Spring.  The  re¬ 
peal  of  the  State  appropriation  bill  for 
1914  and  the  substitution  of  the  budget 
prepared  by  the  budget  commissioner  un¬ 
der  the  new  State  law.  This  will  effect 
a  saving  of  at  least  $500,000  he  said. 
Action  to  reform  and  simplify  judicial 
procedure.  Laws  that  will  protect  the 
initiative  and  the  referendum,  and  several 
changes  of  the  election  laws  that  will  dis¬ 
franchise  those  who  neglect  the  use  of  the 
ballot.  Convinced  that  conditions  in 
Ohio  are  woefully  lacking  in  the  modern 
elements  of  education  and  community 
life.  Gov.  Cox  proclaimed  Friday,  Nov. 
14.  as  school  day  in  this  State,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  an  educational  congress  be 
held  in  Columbus  Dec.  26,  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  in  view  of  taking  the  preliminary 
steps  for  the  betterment  of  country 
schools  and  rural  life. 

First  place  and  a  gold  medal  were  won 
by  Ohio  State  University  on  bottled  milk 
at  the  National  Dairy  Show  at  Chicago. 
The  sample,  which  consisted  of  four  bot¬ 
tles  of  whole  milk,  was  prepared  by  the 
students  of  the  dairy  department  in  their 
class  ,  work  on  the  city  milk  supply  and 
was  in  competition  with  similar  samples 
from  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  dairy  team  which  represented  the 
uuiversitv  at.  Chicago  took  seventh  place 
in  the  student’s  contest,  in  which  15 
States  were  in  competition.  •  e.  v.  a. 


“Your  hardwood  floors  are  always  so 
exquisitely  polished,”  said  Mrs.  Jones. 
“IIow  do  you  manage  it?”  “Oh,  I  just 
put  chamois  rompers  on  the  children  and 
let  them  play  in  the  house,”  responded 
Mrs.  Brown. — Lippincott’s. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Saving  at  Spigot 
Losing  at  Bunghole 

THAT’S  what  a  farmer  does  when  he  saves  a 
few  cents  or  dollars  in  buying  an  inferior  roofing 
which  may  look  good  enough — he  suffers  heavy 
losses  eventually  through  damage  to  the  contents  of 
his  house  and  outbuildings  besides  being  obliged  to 
replace  the  roof  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  The 
economical  roof  is  not  necessarily  the  highest  in  price, 
but  must  cost  enough  to  insure  lasting  material,  and 
be  well  put  together,  such  as 

“Rain-Tight”  Rubber  Roofing 

It  is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — the  standard  asphalt  of  the  world.  It  is  the  same 
material  that  is  used  to  make  city  pavements,  which  withstands  the  constant  pounding  of 
horses’  hoofs  and  heavy-laden  wagons. 

Our  brand  of  “PERFECT  ROOFING”  is  the  same  as  “RAIN-TIGHT”  with  Mica  Flakes 
added  to  the  surface,  which  make  it  fire-resisting.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  lightning 
and  insures  against  fire  from  sparks  falling  on  the  roof. 

PERFECT  ROSIN  SIZED  SHEATHING  AND  PERFECT 
TARRED  FELT  ARE  BEST  FOR  SHEATHING  PURPOSES 
If  you  need  a  new  roof  for  any  building,  now  or  in  the  future,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for 

samples  and  booklet — write  us  to-day. 

MAURICE  O’MEARA  CO.,  448  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City 
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Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash 

Always  Pay — 

whethet  used  on  cold  frames,  hot-beds  or  on  the 
inexpensive  11  x  12  ft.  Sunlight  Double-Glazed 
Greenhouse.  They  eliminate  the  need  to  use  mats 
and  shutters,  thus  saving  half  the  cost  of  equipment 
and  labor.  They  give  the  plants  ail  the  light  and 
save  the  stored  heat  overnight,  thus  making  them 
grow  steadily  without  forcing. 

The  inexpensive  double-glazed  11  x  12  ft.  green¬ 
house  is  covered  with  the  Sunlight  Sash  which  are 
removable  for  repairs  or  to  use  on  hot-beds  or  cold 
frames  in  their  season.  The  house,  though  double- 
glazed,  is  always  kept  bright  and  tight. 

You  owe  it  to  your  interest  to  set  our  litera¬ 
ture.  The  free  catalog  with  net  prices  and  all 
necessary  information.  And  Prof.  Massey's 
booklet  on  how  to  make  and  use  hot-beds ,  cold 
frames  and  a  small  greenhouse.  For  the  booklet 
enclose  4  cents  in  stamps. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Company 


924  E.  Broadway 


Louisville,  Ky. 


HAY 


30  TON  nice  early  cut  Baled 
Hay  for  sale.  Inquire  at  once 
S.  JI.  BREED,  Cincinnatus.  N.  Y. 


Apple  Trees  that 
Produce  B  i«g  Crops; 


M  An  Ohio  apple  orchard  of  1}4 
M  acres  has  produced  in  the  past  three 

■  years  1,945  bushels  of  fruit,  giving  a 

■  net  profit  of  $815.  This  is  better  than 
S  any  farm  crop  you  ever  grew — five 
^  times  what  you  can  get  from  com, 

or  wheat  or  potatoes. 

Harrison  Fruit  Trees  Are' 

[Budded  from  Bearing  Orchards! 

These  trees  have  the  bearing  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  parents — that’s  one  reason 
'  why  our  trees  “make  good”  under  the 
hardest  conditions.  Then,  too,  we  sell 
only  the  trees  we  grow — trees  that  are  j 
grown  to  produce  big  yields. 

Our  1914  Catalogue  tells  about  our 
methods.  Fifty  pages,  many  pictures,  a 
book  of  facts  for  fruit-growers.  Write , 
today  for  a  free  copy. 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES 
Box  394,  Berlin,  Maryland 

FUR-LINED  OVERCOATS 

Manufacturers’  samples.  Gentlemen’s  Black  Broad¬ 
cloth  Overeoats,  lined  with  finest  Australian  Mink, 
large  handsome  Persian  Lamb  collar,  all  sizes.  Sim¬ 
ilar  coats,  not  used  as  samples,  retail  at  $90.  My 
price,  while  they  last,  $35.  First  come  first  served. 
Yon  take  no  risk.  Examine  and  try  on  before  paying. 
Write  today  stating  size,  and  coat  w  ill  besentC.O. 
I).  with  Examination  privilege.  E.  KOBEKTS, 
Hoorn  17,  160  W.  119tli  Street,  New  York 

BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


I  Ilow  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50 

Celery  Cnlture,  Beattie . 50 

)  Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft _  1.50 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N. 
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The  Bastian 
“Oregon” 
Pruning  Hook 


Operates  with  a  simple 
pump-gun  action  upon 
a  most  powerful  com¬ 
pound  leverage  enabl¬ 
ing  you  to  cut,  with  a 
quick  pull,  a  small  twig  or 
a  limb  an  inch  thick.  This 
pruning  hook  is  light  but 
very  strong,  powerful  and 
durable.  The  natural  posi¬ 
tion  of  your  hands  on  the 
pole-handle  gives  ease, 
speed  and  accuracy  of  op¬ 
eration.  All  side-strain 
is  eliminated  as  the  com¬ 
pound  leverage,  principle 
places  the  strain  length¬ 
wise  of  the  pole.  The 
perfectly  tempered  and 
ground  Sheffield  Tool 
Steel  blade  makes 
a  clean,  smooth  cut 
— there’s  no  chance 
for  it  to  pinch  or  bind. 


The  Bastian 
“  Oregon  ” 
Pruning  Shears 


These  shears  work  with 
the  same  easy  but 
powerful  compound 
action  as  the  pruning 
hook.  They  are  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  cutting 
out  water  sprouts  and 
suckers,  heading  back 
young  trees,  trimming 
"hedges,  berry  bushes,  etc. 


I 


The  Bastian 
“Oregon” 
Fruit  Picker 


gets  the  fruit  that’s  “way 
out  of  reach”  of  your  hand 
and  picks  it  without  bruising 
in  the  slightest.  You  need 
,  this  handy  fruit  picker.  It 
will  soon  save  enough  fruit 
to  pay  a  big  profit. 


Try  These  Orchard 
Tools 

Bastian  “Oregon 
Orchard  Tools  are  care¬ 
fully  made  of  the  best 
materials.  They  are 
reasonable  in  price  and 
guaranteed.  Made  in 
all  lengths. 

I  f  the  local  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  with 
these  tools,  do  not  accept 
substitutes.  Write  to  us 
and  we’ll  send  prices  and 
the  name  of  the  nearest 
dealer  who  can  supply  you. 
or  we’ll  ship  direct  Try 
Bastian  “Oregon”  Tools 
before  buying  others. 

Write  to-day  for  descriptive 
circular. 


STOREY  MFG.  CO., 


1540  Macadam  Road 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


101.°,. 

Condemnation  of  Property  for  School  Purposes. 

I  luive  recently  purchased  a  farm  on 
which  a  school-house  was  allowed  to  be 
put  with  the  understanding  that  when  it 
ceased  to  be  a  school  the  property  reverts 
back  to  the  owner.  School  has  been  on 
same  place  about  70  years.  School  is 
now  condemned,  and  the  district  now 
claims  the  property,  and  claim  they  can 
condemn  enough  in  an  eight-year-old  ap¬ 
ple  orchard  to  fill  out  the  law  require¬ 
ments,  take  what  they  want  and  pay 
what  price  they  say.  What  right  has  the 
owners  in  it?  There  is  a  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  mortgage,  and  what  redress  is  there, 
or  can  they  do  as  some  of  the  district 
want  to?  They  have  no  deed  for  what 
they  now  are  on ;  it  is  included  in  the 
farm  deed.  Can  they  remove  the  old 
building?  E.  d.  h. 

If  the  school  district  can  show  no  deed 
to  their  property  on  which  their  school- 
house  stands,  and  it  has  always  been  the 
understanding  of  the  owners  of  your 
property  and  of  the  voters  of  the  district 
that  the  property  would  revert  to  the 
owner  of  the  adjacent  land  when  it  was 
no  longer  used  for  a  schoolhouse,  then 
the  district  has  no  right  to  the  property 
when  it  is  no  longer  used  for  school  pur¬ 
poses,  nor  can  the  district  claim  the 
property.  If  they  have  no  deed,  the  only 
way  they  could  make  a  claim  would  be 
through  adverse  possession,  and  they  can 
hardly  make  this  claim,  because  their 
right  to  the  land  has  not  been  in  defiance 
of  that  of  the  owner.  The  way  this  is 
generally  done  is  to  give  a  deed  to  the 
district  of  the  property  on  which  the 
schoolhouse  stands  containing  a  provision 
that  the  land  shall  revert  to  the  donor  or 
his  heirs  or  assigns  when  the  property 
is  no  longer  used  for  school  purposes. 

The  district  is  given  power,  under  Sec¬ 
tion  122  of  the  Education  Law,  to  con¬ 
demn  property  for  the  purpose  of  provid¬ 
ing  a  site  for  a  schoolhouse,  but  they 
must  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  “Condemnation  Law,”  and 
have  the  property  appraised  and  give  you 
a  fair  price  for  it.  This  need  not  be  done 
if  you  care  to  sell  your  property. at  a  price 
agreed  on  with  the  officers  of  the  district. 

They  can  probably  remove  the  old 
building,  inasmuch  as  it  was  pul  there 
with  the  consent  of  the  owner.  Still,  if 
they  put  the  new  schoolhouse  on  a  new 
site,  the  present  building  would  probably 
be  held  to  be  real  property  and  go  with 
your  land  back  to  you.  M.  D. 
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Duties  of  Owner  of  Life  Estate. 

A  has  the  life  use  of  a  piece  of  prop¬ 
erty.  house,  barn  and  land.  House  has 
burned  and  life  tenant  left  and  has  a 
conservator.  There  were  unpaid  taxes 
when  conservator  was  appointed.  Con¬ 
servator  has  rented  property  to  himself, 
paid  all  bills  as  far  as  I  know  except 
taxes,  and  refuses  to  pay  them,  as  he  says 
he  has  not  money  to  pay  them  and  care 
for  life  tenant.  Can  the  judge  of  probate 
allow  him  to  discriminate  on  the  bills  he 
will  pay  or  not  pay?  Can  he  let  the  tax 
bills  go  unpaid  and  take  out  his  yearly 
charge  as  conservator?  Can  the  town 
collect  back  taxes  of  the  remainderman 
when  the  life  tenant  dies?  u.  l.  d. 
Connecticut. 

The  conservator  stands  in  the  place  of 
his  ward  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  life 
owner  to  defray  the  taxes  and  water  rates 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  interest  on 
mortgages  and  other  liens  as  they  become 
due  from  time  to  time,  and  the  conserva¬ 
tor  must  pay  these  taxes.  You  should 
call  the  attention  of  the  judge  of  probate 
or  of  the  tax  collectors  to  the  status  of 
the  case.  Of  course,  the  taxes  are  ac¬ 
cumulating  against  the  property  and  now 
may  be  collected  out  of  the  interest  of 
the  life  tenant,  but  if  the  life  tenant's  es¬ 
tate  is  or  becomes  valueless,  it  will  be 
collected  from  the  remainderman.  In 
other  words,  the  property  is  liable  for  the 
taxes  and  if  the  same  cannot  be  collected 
Irom  the  estate  of  the  life  owner,  it  will 
come  out  of  the  property  which  should 
go  to  the  remainderman.  The  tax  author¬ 
ities  can  and  should  collect  the  taxes  now 
of  the  conservator.  M.  d. 


Wheat,  Winter,  85 ;  corn,  old,  00 ; 
corn,  new,  75 ;  oats  45 ;  rye  70;  potatoes 
75 ;  apples  75 ;  chickens  12  cents  per 
pound ;  guineas  45  cents  each ;  eggs  28. 

Emmetsburg,  Md.  j.  a.  at. 

Hay,  Timothy  $10  ;  wheat  00  ;  corn  75  ; 
rye  70;  potatoes  S5 ;  apples  $1.25  to  $2; 
onions  $1.25;  beans  $2;  cabbage  $2.50  a 
barrel ;  chicks,  live  13%  to  14  ;  ducks  15 
to  10;  geese  13  to  14;  turkeys  17  to  18; 
butter,  dairy  35;.  eggs  40;  milk  per  100 
pounds,  $1.75.  a.  at. 

Dearborn,  Mich. 

Prices  at  Traverse  City  for  farm  pro¬ 
duce  are  as  follows :  Potatoes  50 ;  but¬ 
ter  25  to  28;  eggs  25;  hay.  loose  $10  to 
$17;  straw  $10;  onions  $1.25;  wheat  87; 
corn  70;  shelled  rye  50;  oats  40;  white 
navy  beans  $1.05 ;  hand  picked  red  kid¬ 
ney  beans  $2.25 ;  buckwheat,  per  100 
pounds  $1.25 ;  apples,  cider,  40  cents  per 
100  pounds;  firsts  $2.75  per  barrel;  sec¬ 
onds  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  barrel,  a.  b.  l. 

Cedar,  Mich. 

Strawberries,  tomatoes,  and  corn  are 
the  main ^  crops  here;  some  potatoes 
raised.  Very  little  wheat  raised  here. 
Garden  truck  always  brings  fair 
prices.  Prices  are  as  follows ;  Wheat 
$1 ;  corn,  old,  85,  new  05 ;  pota¬ 
toes  00  in  town,  50  at  railroad  station  ; 
milk  eight  cents  quart;  butter  30;  hay 
$10  to  $20  per  ton.  Cows  are  very 
scarce,  prices  ranging  from  $50  to  $S5. 
Eggs  34  at  stores.  Tomatoes  at  factory 
15  cents  per  %  basket.  Apples  50  cents 
per  %  basket.  The  peach  crop  was  very  i 
short,  sold  for  $1  per  4-8  basket.  Help  | 
is  very  scarce  here ;  we  paid  $1.50  per 
day  for  saving  fodder  this  Fall  ,j.  l. 

Crisfield,  lid. 

This  community  is  inclined  towards 
dairying,  but  has  very  few  highly  special¬ 
ized  dairy  farms.  Since  the  Genesee  Val-  j 
ley  ceased  to  produce  wheat,  the  Raisin 
Valley  is  the  oldest  wheat-producing  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  East,  so  wheat  is  still  a  staple 
with  us.  Very  few  beef  cattle  of  quality 
are  produced  here,  but  the  fattening  of 
cattle  and  Iambs  is  one  of  our  most  im-  | 
portant  industries.  Very  little  fruit  is 
grown  for  market  here  except  apples,  and 
this  year  they  are  almost  a  total  failure, 
the  neighboring  farmers  probably  absorb¬ 
ing  all  the  surplus  from  the  few  produc¬ 
ing  orchards.  Prices  current  to-day, 
Oct.  15 :  Apples.  $1  a  bushel ;  wheat.  89  ; 
cream  (butter  fat).  29%  ;  butter  (dairy). 
20  ;  eggs,  20  ;  fat  cattle,  $7  per  cwt.  down  ; 
hogs,  $8  per  cwt.  o.  T.  D. 

Clinton,  Mich. 

V  e  are  in  the  market  gardening  busi¬ 
ness,  wholesale  and  retail.  We  have 
regular  market  days,  three  times  a  week. 
These  were  recent  prices : 

Wholesale  Retail 
^  .  bushel  peck 

Turnips  .  *  $0.30  $0.20 

Carrots  .  GO  30 

Beets  .  50  24 

Spinach  .  35  24 

Kale  .  25  20 

String  beans  ....  75  40 

Dima  “  ...  1.00  45 

Tomatoes  .  70  32 

Lettuce,  box,  wholesale  50.  retail,  each 
5  cents  head ;  cabbage,  wholesale  per  100. 
$3.  retail  4-10  cents  head;  bunch  beets. 
wholesale_  per  dozen,  35,  retail,  bunch.  5 : 
carrots  5 ;  Ivohl-rabi  5 ;  green  bunch 
onions  eight  cents  dozen. 

Strictly  fresh  eggs  42  per  dozen;  Kief- 
tor  pear  $1  per  bushel,  short  crop ;  re¬ 
tail  50  cents  peck.  g.  p.  m. 

Colegate,  Md. 

Potatoes  90  to  $1 ;  wheat  $1 ;  corn  in 
field  08  to  75:  straw  (Rye)  unthrashed 
•M;>  per  ton;  hay  $20  per  ton.  Milk  4% 
cents  per  quart  wholesale;  Fall  grass  and 
pasture  looking  fine  on  account  plenty  of 
rain.  Farmers  devote  most  of  land  to 
raising  potatoes :  some  raise  from  20  to 
i()  acres,  most  Giants.  Nearly  all  sow 
cover  crop,  using  cow  peas,  "  Crimson- 
clover,  wheat,  rye  and  vetch.  Very  few 
milk  dairies  although  milk  brings  from 
4  to  4%  at  wholesale  and  good  sale  at 
that  price  all  the  year.  Help  scarce,  a 
great  deal  of  Southern  colored  help,  also 
Polish  and  some  Swedes.  Monmouth  and 
Middlesex  counties  in  fact  most  of  New 
Jersey,  gave  better  markets  than  anv 
other  section  or  States.  Several  of  the 
larger  towns  have  farmers’  markets,  such 
as  New  Brunswick.  Perth  Amboy.  Free¬ 
hold,  besides  most  of  the  towns  here  have 
the  Monmouth  County  Farmers’  Ex¬ 
change,  which  handles  practically  all  of 
the  potatoes  grown  in  this  section  and 
also  furnishes  the  farmers  with  seed  po¬ 
tatoes,  lime,  manure,  etc.  f.  ii.  d. 
Monmouth  Co,,  N.  J. 
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The  dealers  pay  here  for  hay  $15 ; 
^ats  4.) ;  wheat  95 ;  apples  75 ;  potatoes 
•*•>;  butter  35;  eggs  34.  Hay  was  a  fair 
‘  lop  and  grain  of  all  kinds  except  buck¬ 
wheat  was  good,  buckwheat  almost  a  to- 
'•d  failure.  This  is  a  great  potato  pro¬ 
ducing  county,  but  this  year  they  were 
almost  a  total  failure,  some  pieces  not 
worth  digging,  others  going  from  20  to 
•><)  bushels  to  the  acre.  Same  fields  in 
a_go»d  season  would  have  yielded  150  to 
:oi)  bushels  to  acre,  but  we  had  no  rain 
ironi  planting  time  till  the  frost  killed 
'hem  in  the  middle  of  September.  Some 
'elds  escaped  the  frost  on  the  hills,  but 
all  were  killed  in  the  valleys.  Farmers 
iV6  Quite  blue  over  the  potato  crop,  as 
mat  is  their  money  crop.  e.  h.  s. 

J I  or  m41,  N.  Y. 


The  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets. 

Apples,  best,  $1;  grapes,  Niagara,  4| 
to  4%  cents  per  pound;  potatoes,  best  80 
to  90 ;  carrots  50  to  GO  cents  per  100 
pounds;  cabbage  $15  to  $17  per  ton; 
Hubbard  squash  three-quarters  to  one 
cent  per  pound;  turnips  35  to  40:  toma¬ 
toes,  ripe,  20  to  25  cents  per  basket ;  to¬ 
matoes,  greem  25  to  30  per  bushel ;  eggs, 
guaranteed,  45  emits  per  dozen  at  stores; 
wheat,  90  to  92 ;  corn  80  to  85  per  GO 
pounds;  oats.  45  to  47  per  32  pounds; 
rye,  GG  to  G8  per  bushel:  hay,  loose.  $15 
to  $18 ;  straw,  oat  and  wheat,  $10  to 
$12;  hogs,  dressed,  $11.50  to  $12  per  100 
pounds;  turkeys,  dressed,  28  to  32; 
fowls.  20  to  21  :  Spring  chicken  22  to  23 : 
Spring  lamb  15%  to  1G ;  yearling  lamb  11 
to  12;  veal  16  to  17.  c.  I. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Greatest  opportunity  ever  offered 
to  millions  of  buyers  throughout 
the  country  who  want  to  econo¬ 
mize  and  get  the  full  worth  of 
every  dollar.  We  want  you  to 
compare  our  prices  with  those 
you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying 
and  see  the  difference  in  the  values 
offered  on  more  than  125,000  dif¬ 
ferent  items  of  carefully  se¬ 
lected  merchandise  —  all 
new  — all  desirable — all 
offered  at  a  saving  of 
15c  to  50c  on  every 
dollar  you  have 
to  spend. 
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Everything  Your  Family  Needs 

—in  the  home— workshop,  or  on  the  farm,  can  be  purchased 
from  us  at  an  immense  saving.  In  clothing,  apparel,  dress 
goods,  underwear,  millinery,  shoes,  furs,  coats,  boys’  clothing 

and  many  other  lines  we  show  advanced  styles  at  no  greater  cost  than  you 
would  pay  for  inferior  qualities  on  last  season’s  fabrics.  Everything 
we  show  has  been  carefully  selected  and  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  careful 
buyers,  both  as  to  quality  and  price.  We  insist  on  giving  every  customer 
satisfaction.  We,  therefore,  guarantee  every  purchase  to  come  up  to  your 
fullest  expectations  no  matter  where  you  live  or  what  you  buy  from 
THE  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES. 

We  Pay  Delivery  Charges  on  Thousands  of  Items 

In  every  possible  case  we  give  our  customers  the  benefit  of  prepaid  delivery, 
insuring  rapid  service.  Write  for  “YOUR  BARGAIN  BOOK  ”  C-000  today 
and  have  the  advantage  of  buying  direct  from  New  York  without  paying 
middlemen  a  big  profit  on  the  things  you  need 


TO  1 2  Stores  Building,  115  E.  22nd  Street,  N.  Y. 


Every  Thinking  Farmer 

to  depend  on  “the  bucket  brigade’'  for  water  from  a  distant^^^^ 
now  have  running  water  right  inside  of  every  building,  at  lit-  ^ 
>  expense.  He  can  save  miles  of  steps,  hours  of  work  and  a  big  pile 
rs  by  installing  one  of  the  300 

Goulds  Reliable  Pumps 

if  Ol  m  nl  1,  f  »  C i.  J  1  >  mm  . 
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a  faucet  and  having  a  stream  of  fresh  water,  under  pres* 
evJT’vSl ‘,n*;be  kitchen,  the  biuh-room.  the  barn,  the  wash-house  or  wher¬ 
ever  you  need  it!  A  Goulds  Reliable  Pump  gives  vou  a  private  water-  ~ 
works  system  os  good  as  a  city's  without  care  or  considerable  cost. 

Gd*  Thi«S  F CPA  R/ink  Our  beautiful  new  illus- 
C  rrT-  pOOK  trated  book.  “Water  Sup¬ 
ply  for  the  Country  Home,”  tells  all  about  Goulds  Pumps- 
,  w  they  provide  a  complete,  “always  readv”  water  supplv: 
now  they  protect  your  buildings  from  fire;  Low  thev  solve 
every  water  problem  in  existence.  Write  for  a  copy  today. 

.The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co.,  58  W.  Fall  St.,  Seneca  Falls,  N. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Pumps  for  Every  Service' ' 


THE  TRINIDAD*LAKE*ASPHALT 

Mmm  ‘  “ 


When  you  want  all  the  buildings  on 
the  farm  waterproofed  to  stay— cover  them  with  this 
genuine  asphalt  roofing-,  applied  with  the  Kant-leak  Kleet. 

Genasco  g-ives  real  resistance  to  snow,  rain,  sun,  wind,  heat, 
cold,  and  fire;  and  the  Kant-leak  Kleet  waterproofs  seams  with¬ 
out  cement. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface. 
Look  for  the  hemisphere  trademark. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company,  Philadelphia 


Largest  producers  In  the  vor! Id 
of  asphalt  and  ready  roonug 


New  York  Chicago 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.— The  Attorney  General 
and  Edwin  1*.  Orosvenor,  special  counsel 
for  the  government  in  charge  of  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  anti-trust  case  against  the 
International  Harvester  Company,  at¬ 
tended  opening  arguments  at  St.  Paul 
Nov.  3  before  Judges  Sanborn,  Hook, 
Adams  and  Smith  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court.  Mr.  Groavenor  made  the 
opening  argument  in  behalf  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  William  1).  McHugh,  of 
Omaha,  and  Edward  A.  Bancroft,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  argued  for  the  defendant  corpor¬ 
ation.  Attorney  General  McReynolds 
will  close  the  arguments  for  the  United 
States.  The  petition  in  the  case  was 
filed  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
at  St.  Paul  on  April  30,  1912.  Mr. 
Grosvenor  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
prosecution,  his  assistant  being  Joseph 
II.  Darling.  It  is  believed  that  the  case 
breaks  a  record  in  point  of  number  of 
witnesses  examined,  a  total  of  1,253  per¬ 
sons  having  testified,  80  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  1,173  for  the  defendant.  Hear¬ 
ings  were  held  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St. 
Paul,  Omaha,  Wichita,  Kansas  City, 
Sioux  Falls,  Pittsburgh  and  New  York. 
The  record  constitutes  eighteen  printed 
volumes.  William  D.  McIIugli,  in  his 
speech  Nov.  4,  pictured  the  Harvester 
Company  as  one  of  the  greatest  educa¬ 
tional  aud  beneficial  forces  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  He  assigned  to  George  W.  Per¬ 
kins,  of  New  York,  credit  for  this  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  asserted  that  without  Mr.  Per¬ 
kins’s  mind  to  direct  the  organization 
and  expansion  of  the  business  the  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  Company  of  to-day 
would  have  been  an  impossibility.  Mc¬ 
Hugh  then  attacked  the  government’s 
charge  that  the  subject  of  foreign  trade 
was  an  afterthought  of  the  officials  of 
the  harvester  company.  lie  said  that 
the  naming  of  the  company  was  done  par¬ 
ticularly  with  a  view  to  the  matter  of 
foreign  trade. 

The  Democrats  suffered  uo  significant 
reverse  in  the  elections  throughout  the 
country  Nov.  4,  and  won  decided  vic¬ 
tories  in  the  two  fights  in  which  an  issue 
was  made  on  the  Wilson  Administration 
— New  Jersey  and  Maryland.  The  lte- 
publicans  made  slight  local  gains,  while 
the  Progressive  party  did  not  come  up  to 
the  expectations  of  its  managers  in  any 
section.  James  F.  Fielder  was  elected 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  over  ex-Gov. 
Stokes,  Republican,  while  Colby,  Pro¬ 
gressive  nominee,  was  a  bad  third.  David 
I.  Walsh,  Democrat,  was  elected  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Massachusetts  by  a  good  margin 
over  his  three  opponents.  Charles  Sum¬ 
ner  Bird,  the  candidate  upon  whom  Pro¬ 
gressives  Centered  their  power,  ran  second. 
Blair  Lee,  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate,  running  upon  a 
straight  national  issue,  swept  Maryland. 
Charles  F.  Coady,  Democrat,  was  elected 
to  Congress.  The  Republicans  ran  sec¬ 
ond  iu  Maryland,  all  figures  indicating  a 
tremendous  falling  oil  in  the  Progressive 
vote.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  not  be 
8  per  cent  of  last  year.  In  New  York 
City,  John  Pnrroy  Mitchel,  fusion,  was 
elected  mayor  of  the  city  by  a  plurality 
of  111,000.  The  vote  for  Edward  E.  Mc¬ 
Call.  Democrat,  was  223,000.  as  com¬ 
pared  with  304, 000  for  Sttlzer  for  Gover¬ 
nor  a  year  ago  and  250.378  for  Gaynor 
for  Mayor,  four  years  ago.  William  Sul¬ 
zer  has  been  returned  to  Albany  as  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  from  the  Sixth 
district.  Aaron  J.  Levy,  who  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  managers  in  the 
Sulzer  impeachment  proceeding  and  the 
Democratic  floor  leader  in  the  Assembly, 
was  elected  Municipal  Court  Justice  in 
the  same  district,  despite  the  attacks 
made  upon  him  by  Sulzer.  An  analysis 
of  the  vote  shows  that  the  Sulzer  im¬ 
peachment  hurt  the  Democratic  ticket. 
The  fusionists  have  control  of  the  city 
government  and  the  county  government. 
The  Tammany  rout  is  complete.  There 
jwus  a  large  increase  in  the  Socialist  vote. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — James  V. 
Johnson,  Little  Bock,  Ark.,  has  resigned 
from  the  office  of  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  White  Plymouth  Rock  Club,  and 
Mr.  M.  T.  Schulte  of  Bartlett,  Tenn.,  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst,  Mass,  announces  the  following 
short  courses:  Ten  weeks’  Winter  course, 
January  0-March  13,  inclusive;  Apple 
packing  school,  January  21 -January  28, 
inclusive;  Farmers’  week,  March  10- 
Mareh  20,  inclusive;  Tree  Wardens’ 
School,  March  24-Marcli  27.  inclusive; 
Polish  farmers’  day,  March  20;  Beekeep¬ 
ers’  course  and  convention,  dates  to  be 
announced;  Summer  school  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  country  life,  June  30- July  28, 
inclusive;  Poultry  conference,  July  22- 
July  24,  inclusive;  Boys’  agricultural 
camps,  July,  exact  date  to  he  announced; 
Conference  of  rural  community  leaders, 
July  28-July  31,  inclusive  . 

Good  roads  day  was  observed  on  No¬ 
vember  5  and  0  all  over  Texas  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  a  proclamation  of  Gov.  O. 
B.  Colquitt.  Thousands  of  business  men 
promised  to  wield  pick  and  shovel  to  im¬ 
prove  the  State’s  system  of  highways. 

Beginning  at  noon  Nov.  3  auction  sales 
of  live  poultry  will  lx:  conducted  at 
Gansevoort  Market,  New  York,  by  the 
Dive  Poultry  Auction  Company,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $1 ,500,000,  which  prom¬ 
ises,  it  is  said,  to  bring  about  a  saving 
to  thi*  public  annually  of  $1,000,000  iu 
Greater  New  York  and  vicinity.  The 
sales  will  be  conducted  along  the  same 
lines  as  the  fruit  auction  sales.  They 
will  continue  at  Gansevoort  Market  until 
such  time  ns  there  shall  he  completed  in  1 


third 

Hall, 

Ohio. 


the  Lackawanna  Railroad  yards,  Hobo¬ 
ken.  a  large  sales  market,  where  the  great 
bulk  of  the  live  poultry  is  now  received. 
Then  the  sales  will  take  place  in  the  new 
quarters.  This  will  save  cartage  and  a 
large  amount  of  handling.  It  is  figured 
by  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise  that 
the  saving  will  amount  to  between  $125 
and  $150  a  car. 

On  December  4  and  5,  1013.  the  Ohio 
State  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its 
annual  apple  show  at  Townsend 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Among  the  many  interesting  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  show  will  be  a  demonstration 
given  by  the  Domestic  Science  Depart¬ 
ment,  of  the  numerous  ways  to  prepare 
the  apple;  an  exhibit  of  orchard  heaters; 
pruning,  spraying,  picking  appliances 
and  lectures  by  fruit  men.  Liberal  pre¬ 
miums  consisting  of  both  cash  and  mer¬ 
chandise  are  open  for  competition  to 
anyone  within  the  State  having  Ohio- 
grown  apples. 

The  American  Bornological  Society,  or 
the  fruit  society  of  America,  holds  its 
biennial  meeting  in  Washington,  I).  C., 
November  37th  to  22nd.  It  is  expected 
that  a  line  display  of  fruit  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  will  he  made  at  that 
time.  The  society  lias  offered  prizes  for 
the  judging  of  fruit  by  college  teams  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  men.  It  is  announced 
that  the  University  of  Missouri,  Cornell, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  University  of 
West  Virginia,  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Iowa  and  Rutgers  have 
already  arranged  to  send  teams  to  com¬ 
pete  in  the  contest.  The  students  will  he 
required  to  determine  whether  the  var¬ 
ieties  judged  are  true  to  name  as  well 
as  to  score  ■  the  fruit  for  its  size,  color 
and  freedom  from  blemishes. 

The  K.  B.  Voorhees  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  was  organized  among  the  students 
and  graduates  of  the  New  Jersey  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  at  New  Brunswick.  It 
is  one  of  the  liveliest  societies  of  the  kind 
in  the  country,  and  is  doing  very  effective 
work  in  New  Jersey.  At  the  coining 
Farmers’  Week,  to  be  held  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  the  last  week  in  December,  there 
will  be  an  exhibit  of  farm  products, 
grown  by  members  of  this  society,  with 
liberal  prizes  for  corn,  apples,  potatoes 
and  other  products.  This  will  be  opened 
to  members  of  the  society  from  any  part: 
of  the  State,  and  in  connection  with 
Farmers’  Week  and  the  short  course  in 
agriculture  will  prove  a  very  interesting 
thing.  Farmers’  Week  this  year  at  the 
College  will  be  unusually  attractive,  with 
such  speakers  as  J.  II.  Hale,  Prof.  .T.  C. 
Graham,  Edward  Van  Alstyne,  Dr.  C. 
G.  Hopkins,  W.  II.  lngling,  and  others. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  Farmers’ 
Week  in  the  country  can  show  a  more 
attractive  program  than  is  being  prepared 
for  New  Jersey. 


A  quack  doctor  was  holding  forth 
about  his  “medicines”  to  a  rural  audi¬ 
ence.  “Yes,  gentlemen,”  he  said,  “I  have 
sold  these  pills  for  over  twenty-five  years 
and  never  heard  a  word  of  complaint. 
Now,  what  does  that  prove?”  From  a 
voice  in  the  crowd  came :  “That  dead 
men  tell  no  tales.” — Tit-Bits. 


j  Mr.  Fruit  Grower  1 

Every  day  brings  its  order  *f| 
for  one  of  these  true 
“FRIEND”  power  spray¬ 
ing  outfits  from  prominent 
fruit  growers — 

i  There’ s  a  Reason  I 


E  These  men  live  in  California,  E 
=  Florida,  Texas,  Illinois,  Missouri,  =. 
E  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  etc.  E 

~  JohnT.  Moore  of  Boscawen,  N.  TT.,  tz 
writes  us  November  n,  1913 — 

=  Dear  Sirs:  *  *  *  1  have  the  best  crop  — 

of  apples  in  this  section  of  New  — ; 

j|j  Hampshire  this  year — when  apples 
S  arc  worth  something — thanks  to  the  — 
H  “FRIEND”  sprayer. 

E  Our  method  of  caring  for  you  E 
E  from  the  time  you  first  inquire  E 
E  is  at  your  service. 

We  Will  Please  Yoa— 

Tell  Us  Your  Needs  and 
We’ll  Do  the  Rest 

1  “FRIEND”  MFG.  CO.  of  Gasport,  N.  Y.  E 

§1  I  am  , ...  will  be.  ...in  the  market  for  power 

—  spiayer _ large small — hill  model —  = 

zz  regular....  Name .  ^ 

H  p.  O .  State .  H 
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CAUTION! 

The  great  popularity  of  the 

clean,  pure,  healthful 

WRIGLEYSb. 


SPEARMINT 


is  causing  unscrupulous  persons  to  wrap 
rank  imitations  that  are  not  even  real 
chewing  gum  so  they  resemble  genuine 
WRIGLEY’S  ESEEE^.  The  better 
class  of  stores  will  not  try  to  fool  you 
with  these  imitations.  They  will  be 
offered  to  you  principally  by  street  fakirs, 
peddlers  and  the  candy  departments  of 
some  5  and  10  cent  stores.  These  rank 
imitations  cost  dealers  one  cent  a  pack¬ 
age  or  even  less  and  are  sold  to  careless 
people  for  almost  any  price. 

If  you  want  Wregley’s  look  before  you 
buy.  Get  what  you  pay  for. 


fSSSS 


ass 


Be  sure  it’s 
WRIGLEY’S 


‘'Wo*, 


We  are  inserting  this  advertisement  solely 
to  protect  our  customers,  who  are  contin¬ 
ually  writing  us  that  they  have  been 
deceived 
chased 


i  y  wo  uiuu  jr  uv.vti 

:eived  by  imitations  which  they  pur- 
iscd  thinking  they  were  WRIGLEY’S. 


’Mj.r.  .A  :  ■*/,'  : 


BOTHERED 
WITH  SCALE? 

The  oncabsolute- 
ly  sure  spray  for 
San  Jose  is 
“Scalecide.”  Used 
in  the  best  orchards 
everywhere.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions.  Will  keep  your  trees 
cleanandhealliiy  andinake  them 
yield  number  one  frutt.  Better 
than  lime  sulphur.  Kasy  to  handle  Will  not  clog 
or  corrode  the  pump  or  Injure  th-  s':  In.  "Sralecldo 
has  no  substitute.  OURSliRVlCK  DEPART- 
Mli'J  T  furnishes  everythin?  f»r  the  orchard. 

Write  today  to  Department  “N”  fur  near  book 
— "Pratt's  Hand  Boole  fur  Fruit  Growers" 
and  “Scalecide"  the  Tree  Saver.  Both  free. 

PRATT  CO.,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City 


TO  KII.I, 


San  Jose  Scale 

USK 

Bergenport  Brand  Sulphur 

The  best  sulphur  for  Lime  Sulphur  Solution. 
Combines  easily  and  quickly  with  lime.  Write  to 

T.  &  8.  C.  WHITE  Jfc  CO. 
HERGENPOKT  SULPHUR  WORKS 
100  Willifim  Street,  New  Vorlr 


It  tick  tf,  Barrel,  4-Row  Potato  Sprayers,  Power 
Orchard  Rigs,  etc.  World's  host  lino.  All  latest 
devices.  Mechanical  liquid  agitation  and  strainer 

I  cleaning.  Tell  us  your  needs— let  us  advise  you.  Cuta- 

I I  eg  with  spray  formulas  and  directions  free.  Address 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  2  11th  St.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

for 

Home  Mixing 
Fertilizers 

WILCOX  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Wilcox  Fertilizer 

“Fertilizers  that  Fertilize" 

MYSTIC  CONNECTICUT 


The  Morrill  &  lYEorloy  Way 

Use  an  Kclipse  Spray  Pump. 
Used  by  the  U.  B  ;  ■  p  rt- 
m*nt  of  Agriculture.  Its 
construction  in  perfect. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Morrill  &  Morley  Mfjj.  Co. 
Stalioo  4  Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 


Eclipse  Spray  Pump 


San  Jose  ScaleKiller 

KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most  reliable  rem¬ 
edy  for  scale.  Ready  for  use  by  simply  mix¬ 
ing  with  water.  Also  Lime  sulphur  and 
Spraying  Outfits.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGliRSOLL  PAIN  1  — proved 
best  by  06  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tolls  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  pami 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  infoiuint 
free  to  vou,  with  Sample  Color  Oardn.  W rite  me.  1 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

Q.W.  InyersoM.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advortlsnrs  mention  The 
Rural  Now-Yorker  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  aud  a  "squaro  deal.”  Soo  guarantee 
editorial  page.  :  s  : 


1913. 

LIST  OF 
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NEW  JERSEY  FARMERS’  INSTI¬ 
TUTES  1913-14. 


Place.  County. 

Nov.  1913. 

Ilammonton,  Atlantic . 

.  17 

Vineland,  Cumberland . 

.  18 

Swedesboro,  Gloucester.  .  .  . 

.  !!>, 

20 

Wrightstown,  Burlington. . 

.  20 

FTemington,  1 1  unterdon . 

.  21 

Ilarmorsville,  Salem . 

.  21 

Williumstown,  Gloucester.  .  , 

*>*> 

M illstone,  Somerset . 

OQ 

Crnnbury,  Middlesex . 

Shiloh,  Cumberland . 

25 

Marlton,  Burlington . 

1  aiwrenceville,  Mercer . 

.  20 

Blue  Anchor,  Camden . 

....  20 

Earmingdale,  Monmouth.  .  .  . 

....  28 

Toms  River,  Ocean . 

29 

Freehold,  Monmouth . 

....  29’ 

I  )EC. 
1 
1, 


Pedricktown,  Salem. . . . 

Woodstown,  Salem . 

Blackwood,  Camden. . . . 

Somerville,  Somerset. .  . 

Wall,  Monmouth . 

New  Market,  Middlesex 
Matawan,  Monmouth . . 

Salem,  Salem . 

Moorestown,  Burlington 
Burlington,  Burlington . 

Elmer,  Salem . 

Columbus,  Burlington .  10 

Blairstown,  Warren .  17 


3 

3 

4 

4 

5 
5, 

6 
r 


Newton,  Sussex . 

18 

Layton,  Sussex . 

.  19 

Ramsey,  Bergen . 

.  19 

1  Iackensack,  Bergen . 

.  20 

Branch ville,  Sussex . 

Dover,  Morris . 

Florhnm  Bark,  Morris . 

Jan.  1914. 

Red  Bank,  Monmouth . 

Allenwood,  Monmouth . 

Cologne,  Atlantic . 

Leesburg,  <  ’umberlnnd . 

Rio  Grande,  Cape  Mav . 

0 

Woodbine,  Cape  May . 

Richfield,  Passaic . 

....  10 

Roselund,  Essex . 

Westwood.  Bergen . 

_  14 

Stanton,  Hunterdon . 

.  .  .  .  16 

Hopewell,  Mercer . 

Sergeantsville,  Hunterdon . .. 

_  17 

.  .  .  .  20 

Chester,  Morris . 

....  21 

Englishtown,  Monmouth.  .  .  . 

....  23 

Pemberton.  Burlington . 

....  24 

Kingoes,  Hunterdon . 

....  27 

Feb. 

Trenton,  Mercer .  25 


QUICKSAND  IN  WELL. 

I  drove  a  1^4 -inch  pipe  15  feet  and 
struck  water,  but  could  not  pump  it,  so 
pulled  up  pipe  and  bored  an  eight-inch 
hole  and  found  quicksand.  What  is  the 
best  thing  to  do  under  the  existing  con¬ 
ditions?  There  seems  to  be  water 
enough.  Does  quicksand  vary  in  depth? 

Island  Creek,  Mass.  e.  ir.  b. 

In  all  except  very  dry  climates,  if  there 
is  sufficient  soil  not  rock,  there  is  a  level 
seldom  over  200  feet  below  the  surface 
at  which  water  is  found.  Sometimes  the 
water  surface  is  only  a  few  feet  down. 
The  position  of  the  water  table,  as  it 
is  called,  is  shown  by  the  standing  of 
the  water  in  a  well  dug  at  any  point,  and 
the  contour  follows  in  a  general  way  the 
contour  of  the  land.  In  valleys  the  water 
is  nearer  the  surface  than  on  hillsides 
and  the  valley  walls  do  not  change  level 
with  the  seasons  as  much  as  those  placed 
elsewhere,  because  the  water  tends  to 
flow  to  tin*  low  levels  always.  It  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  doing  so  rapidly  by  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  which  it  percolates  or  drips 
through  the  earth.  The  finer  the  soil  the 
harder  it  is  for  the  water  to  drift  or 
flow  underground.  In  the  case  of  fine 
quicksand  the  water  is  retained  and  sur¬ 
rounds  each  of  tin*  little  rounded  grains 
so  that  they  freely  slip  on  one  another 
and  form  a  treacherous  liquid  mass  in¬ 
capable  of  supporting  weight.  Usually 
such  a  deposit  is  of  considerable  thick¬ 
ness,  and  rests  on  a  clayey  foundation, 
the  location  generally  being  near  a  river’s 
mouth.  The  difficulty  of  working  in 
such  soil  except  when  it  is  frozen  arti¬ 
ficially,  is  always  enormous,  and  fre¬ 
quently  a  well  is  rendered  impossible. 
The  thickness  of  the  quicksand  deposits 
does  vary.  If  you  find  it  possible  to  get 
down  some  distance,  a  very  fine  mesh 
conical  screen  may  be  obtained  for  the 
point  of  your  drive  pipe  and  the  sand 
kept  out  in  that  manner.  Of  course,  flit' 
deeper  the  well  the  more  water  you  can 
pump  continuously,  owing  to  the  addi¬ 
tional  pressure  causing  the  flow  into  the 
"’ell.  If  the  quicksand  is  the  troublesome 
thing  it  may  be  possible'to  get  below  the 
deposit  with  the  smaller  size  pipe  and  find 
good  water.  1  think,  however,  that  un¬ 
less  you  have  a  very  urgent  reason  for 
locating  the  well  in  that  particular  spot 
I  would  try  somewhere  else  in  as  con¬ 
venient  a  place  as  possible.  Tin*  water 
level  will  be  only  a  few  feet  down,  and 
Hie  digging  and  construction  less  trouble¬ 
some  and  cheaper.  H.  p.  c. 


NOTES  ANI)  COMMENT'S. 

,  On  page  1182  N.  S.  of  the  Maryland 
‘Nation,  seems  to  indicate  that  Kentucky 
;lue  grass  does  not  grow  readilv  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  il'  N.  S. 
will  come  down  here  into  this  sandy,  piny 
woods  county  of  Wicomico,  I  will  show 
mm  a  field  of  Kentucky  Blue  grass  as 
dense  as  ever  grew  in  Kentucky.  It  is 
r|ght  across  the  road  from  where  I  am 
writing  this,  and  is  on  a  sandy  ridge 
1  hut  has  been  let;  stand  for  years  for  the 
•^•ilo  of  lots.  The  grass  has  not  been 
‘  "t^ior  pastured,  and  to-day  it  will  tangle 
ones  feet  to  try  to  walk  through  it. 


Last  year  I  showed  this  field  to  the  noted 
corn  breeder  of  Talbot  Co.,  Md.,  Mr. 
W.  Oscar  Collier,  and  he  said  that  he 
could  have  hardly  believed  it  had  he  not 
seen  it.  Here,  wherever  the  land  has 
been  brought  up  to  a  more  fertile  state 
and  has  had  some  lime,  the  Blue  grass 
comes  in.  Between  my  house  anil  the 
main  avenue  leading  southward  is  another 
block  of  land  held  by  a  realty  company. 
Four  years  ago,  this  block  was  covered 
all  over  with  broom  sedge  grass.  Along 
the  edge  the  Blue  grass  began  to  creep 
in,  and  as  it  spread  it  has  driven  out 
the  broom  sedge  till  now  the  whole  block 
is  nearly  entirely  sodded  over  with  Blue 
grass,  and  not  a  seed  has  been  sown 
there  by  hand.  My  house  is  on  a  new 
and  unfinished  street,  that  has  not  yet 
been  paved,  but  it  has  a  sod  of  Blue 
grass  between  the  carriage  cracks,  and 
it  is  evident  that  Blue  grass  will  thrive 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  if  it  is  let  thrive. 

Acid  Phosphate  in  Manure. — It 
seems  to  me  that  the  experiments  in  pot 
culture  in  the  laboratory  in  Wisconsin 
and  the  field  experiment  of  Dr.  Thorne, 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  laboratory  ex¬ 
periments  cannot  bo  relied  on  as  guides 
in  field  work,  and  that  the  results  that 
I)r.  Thorne  had  are  of  far  more  use  to 
farmers  than  any  work  with  pots.  Re¬ 
sults  secured  on  a  40-acre  tract  in  a 
regular  rotation  demonstrate  the  wisdom 
of  using  acid  phosphate  in  manure.  Field 
work  must  be  the  final  test  of  any  theory 
of  fertilization.  What  takes  place  in  the 
open  ground  cannot  be  determined  in  pots 
in  the  laboratory. 

Seeding  a  Permanent  Pasture. — Re¬ 
ferring  again  to  what  N.  S.  writes  I 
would  say  that  he  is  perfectly  right  in 
advising  Orchard  grass  and  Red-top.  I 
have  sown  pastures  with  a  mixture  of 
Orchard  grass.  Red-top  and  Kentucky 
Blue  grass  and  found  that  the  Orchard 
grass  and  Red-top  come  in  at  once  and 
shelter  the  slower  Blue  grass,  and  that 
finally  the  Blue  grass  will  make  the  sod 
if  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  maintained 
by  top-dressings  and  an  occasional  lim¬ 
ing  is  practiced. 

Hydrangeas. — If  the  Hydrangeas  that 
•I.  1’.  \\ .  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  writes 
about  are  the  oltl  II.  hortensia  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  wintering  them  outside. 

I  once  had  a  lot  of  immense  bushes  of 
this  Hydrangea  planted  on  the  north  side 
of  a  dwelling  in  a  very  cold  locality  in 
Northern  Maryland,  where  we  had  tem¬ 
peratures  below  zero  every  Winter.  About 
the  first  of  November  1  cleaned  up  the 
plants,  preserving  the  strong  canes  of 
the  season’s  growth,  and  bending  them 
to  the  ground  and  pegging  them  fast. 
Then  I  cut  long  sods  of  Blue  grass  from 
the  roadside  and  sodded  them  all  over, 
so  that  they  looked  like  green  mounds 
all  \\  inter,  and  were  not  unsightly.  They 
always  wintered  well  and  bloomed  amaz¬ 
ingly.  but  always  blue,  while  cuttings 
from  the  same  plants  grown  under  green¬ 
house  conditions  in  tubs,  made  pink 
flowers.  \\  hy  they  always  come  blue 
out  in  the  open  ground  has  always  been 
a  puzzle.  Here  those  plants  winter  well 
with  a  cover  of  green  pine  boughs. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Getting  Acquainted  With  Poison  Ivy. 

Home  time  ago  you  published  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  poison  ivy.  I  wish  to  add  a  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  distinguishing  between  the 
poison  ivy  and  the  harmless  woodbine. 
Aside  from  the  difference  in  leaves,  ivy 
with  three  and  woodbine  with  five,  the 
roots  by  which  the  vine  clings  to  trees, 
etc.,  are  different.  The  woodbine  has 
little  discs  or  suckers  on  the  tops  of 
rootlets  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  cling 
to  brick  walls  or  any  surface.  The  root¬ 
lets  are  like  tin*  toes  of  a  tree  frog.  The 
poison  ivy  rootlets  are  like  the  legs  of 
a  “thousand-legged”  worm,  being  without 
the  discs.  This  distinction  may  enable* 
one  to  avoid  poison  ivy  in  the  Winter 
season.  p.  e.  w. 

< )hio. 


R. 

which 
two  plants.  The 
rootlets  is  very 
poison  ivy.  but  it 
rootlets,  of  tin* 
creeper  that  are 


N-Y . — This  is  a  homely  simile 
will  enable  many  to  distinguish  the 
close  fringe  of  aerial 
characteristic  of  the 
is  tin*  tendrils,  not  true 
woodbine  or  Virginia 
tipped  with  little  discs 
l>y  which  if  clings.  The  non-poisonous 
vine,  Ampelopsis  quinquefolia  (it  has 
several  other  botanical  names)  carries 
some  aerial  rootlets,  but  not  invariably, 
nor  do  they  form  the  close  fringe  of  the 
poisonous  Rhus. 


Baby  Rambler  Rose. 

Would  you  tell  me  about  Baby  Rambler 
roses?  I  have  three  bushes,  one  of  each 
color,  which  were  set  out  last  Spring; 
I  wish  to  transplant  them  and  would 
like  to  know  when,  and  if  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  a  support  for  them. 

Oneida  Castle,  N.  Y.  g.  m.  a. 

In  your  locality  we  would  not  trans¬ 
plant  the  Baby  Rambler  roses  now  ;  do  it 
in  early  Spring,  before  growth  starts. 
They  will  not  require  a  support,  as  they 
are  dwarf  in  growth;  the  name  "Ramb¬ 
ler”  was  first  applied  to  the  red  one  as 
a  popular  term,  because  the  flower  clus¬ 
ters  rather  suggested  the  Crimson  Ramb¬ 
ler,  while  its  true  name.  Mine.  Norbert 
Levavasseur,  was  so  easily  forgotten.  Be 
sure  your  plants  are  in  a  well-drained 
place,  as  they  are  very  impatient  of 
water  at  the  root  in  Winter.  Mine.  Nor¬ 
bert  Levavasseur  blooms  wonderfully  in 
an  open  sunny  spot,  as  for  example  along 
the  top  of  a  terrace  retaining  wall,  where 
the  color  seems  more  vivid  than  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  place. 


A  Girl  who  asks— 
“May  1  trim  your  Hat?” 
And  free  of  charge 

She  trims  thousands  of 
hats  every  year.  She  does 
nothing  else,  in  fact.  So 
far  she  has  trimmed  and 
made  over  some  five 
thousand  old  hats,  and 
made  them  look  like  new. 
She  learned  how  to  do  it 
in  New  York,  Paris  and 
Philadelphia.  And  she 
does  it  by  mail  and  with¬ 
out  charge. 

She  is  the  Millinery  Editor  of  The 
Laches'  Home  Journal ,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  girls  and  women  have 
learned  to  rely  upon  her  to  make 
a  hat  last  more  than  one  season, 
and  to  tell  them  what  to  do  with  a 
hat  that  is  too  good  to  throwaway. 
In  addition  she  answers  questions 
relative  to  the  dressing  of  the  hair. 

She  does  it  in  part  each  month  in 
The  Laches'  Home  Journal ’,  but  her 
greatest  work  is  done  by  mail,  in 
personal  letters,  full,  comprehen¬ 
sive,  and  directly  helpful  to  the 
individual  need.  Her  work  is 
part  of  the  personal  service  that 
the  magazine  gives  to  its  readers, 
and  that  has  made  it  a  living, 
human  institution  that  goes  beyond 
print  and  paper  and  reaches  out  a 
helpful  hand  of  actual  service.  A 
booklet,  entitled  “The  Story  of 
600,000  Invisible  Hands,”  tells  some¬ 
thing  about  this  service.  A  postal- 
card  request  will  bring  a  copy. 

A  year’s  subscription  to  The  Ladies 9  Home  Journal, 
by  mail,  costs  $1.50,  or  it  may  be  bought  from  any 
Newsdealer  or  Boy  Agent  at  15  cents  a  copy. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  SCALE  PARASITES 

A  press  bulletin  was  issued  in  Septem¬ 
ber  by  II.  A.  Surface,  State  Zoologist 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  the  claim  was 
made  that  he  had  discovered  and  was 
propagating  a  parasite  which  had  been  ef¬ 
fective  in  cleaning  up  the  San  Jos6  scale 
in  several  Pennsylvania  counties.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  distribution  of  this  press  bul¬ 
letin,  various  newspaper  statements  ap¬ 
peared.  A  letter  to  Mr.  Surface  request¬ 
ing  information  on  the  subject  of  his  dis¬ 
covery  drew  forth  a  reply  under  date  of 
October  4,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had 
bred  four  species  of  parasites  from  San 
Jose  scale.  One  was  the  well  known 
Aphelinus  fuscipennis,  another  a  species 
of  Anaphes  and  two  unnamed  ones.  Un-  . 
der  date  of  October  3,  in  a  circular  let¬ 
ter  to  his  inspectors,  he  said,  “We  now 
have  three  species  of  scale  parasites,  one 
of  which  has  not  been  before  seen.” 

In  all  of  the  articles,  press  bulletins, 
etc.,  Mr.  Surface  makes  no  mention  of 
the  name  of  the  parasite  or  parasites 
which  he  bred  by  the  thousands.  Was  it 
the  new  one  which  he  accidentally  came 
across,  or  was  it  the  old  ones  which  have 
been  more  or  less  steadily  increasing  in 
numbers  for  the  past  few  years,  and 
about  which  he  should  not  claim  discov¬ 
ery  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  had 
been  discovered  some  time  ago?  In  1894 
Aphelinus  fuscipennis  (llow)  was  bred 
from  San  Jose  scale  in  New  Jersey  by 
the  late  Dr.  John  B.  Smith.  In  1896, 
the  following  additional  parasites  were 
bred  from  the  scale  in  New  Jersey: 
Aphelinus  mytilaspidis  (LeBaron),  As- 
pidiotiphagus  citrinus  (Craw)  and  Ana¬ 
phes  gracilis  (How).  These  also  feed 
on  other  scale  insects.  In  Bulletin  No. 

3  New  Series  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  published  in  1896  by  L. 
O.  Howard  and  C.  L.  Marlatt,  mention 
is  made  of  Aphelinus  fuscipennis  doing 
effective  work  in  California  in  1891  and 
of  Anaphes  gracilis  being  collected  at 
Riverside,  Md.,  and  Charlottesville,  Va. 
In  1897  the  fungus  disease  Sphaerostible 
coccophila  was  tried  on  San  ,Tos<5  scale 
and  proved  promising.  In  1898  Chilo- 
corus  similis,  a  lady-bird  beetle,  was  im¬ 
ported  from  Japan  and  experimented 
with,  but  disappeared  before  the  end  of 
the  season.  In  1899  Exochornus  tri- 
pustulatus,  a  large  lady-bird  beetle,  was 
noted  feeding  on  the  scale;  but  existing 
only  in  small  numbers.  In  the  same  year 
Pentilia  misella,  a  minute  lady-bird  en¬ 
emy,  and  Aphelinus  fuscipennis  were  no¬ 
tably  abundant.  In  1900  Pentilia  mis¬ 
ella  was  numerous  and  Adalia  bi-puneta 
was  found  feeding  in  some  localities  on 
the  scale.  In  1903  the  fungus  disease 
Sphaerostible  coccophila  was  at  work  at 
Elberon,  N.  J.  In  1906  Pentilia  misella 
was  again  abundant  in  many  places.  In 
1908,  on  account  of  adverse  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  no  benefits  were  derived  from  the 
fungus  disease  Sphaerostible  coccophila. 

With  the  exception  of  the  information 
in  Bulletin  3  of  the  IT.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  above  notes  are  all  from 
New  Jersey  records,  by  the  late  Dr. 
John  B.  Smith.  It  is  a  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  knowledge,  and  has  been  for  the 
past  several  years  to  most  entomologists 
in  the  East,  that  the  San  J os<§  scale  has 
been  on  the  decline.  This  condition  of 
affairs  in  New  Jersey  is  attributed  to  the 
constant  warfare  being  waged  against  the 
scale,  various  predaceous  and  parasitic 
enemies,  among  which  are  Smilia  misella 
(same  as  Pentilia  misella),  Aphelinus 
fuscipennis,  Prospaltella  aurantii  and 
Anaphes  gracilis.  Surely,  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  New  Jersey  can’t  be  very  far 
removed  from  conditions  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  main  fact  is  that  no  one  parasite 
is  doing  the  work  of  extermination,  but 
a  host  of  natural  enemies,  and  moreover 
this  has  been  taking  mace  naturally, 
without  any  help  from  H.  A.  Surface  or 
artificial  distribution.  The  cases  where 
artificial  breeding  and  distribution  of 
either  predaceous  or  parasitic  enemies 
have  been  successfully  used  are  few  and 
far  between.  We  are  not  in  a  position 
to  train  these  insects  to  our  service  or 
induce  them  to  feed  upon  unfamiliar 
species.  The  fact  that  the  San  Jos6 
scale  exists  is  proof  that  it  is  adjusted 
to  its  surroundings  including  all  of  its 
natural  enemies  and  the  following  years 
may  see  a  decrease  of  its  enemies  with 
a  corresponding  increase  of  the  scale. 
During  the  past  few  years,  weather  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  favorable  for  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  the  parasites. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Surface 
comes  to  the  front  with  his  “important 
horticultural  event”  at  a  time  when  the 
San  Jos6  scale  is  no  longer  feared  by 
up-to-date  fruit  growers.  Moreover  a 
good  spray  of  lime  and  sulphur  or  oil 
will  kill  a  larger  percentage  in  most  cases 
than  all  of  the  natural  enemies  combined. 
With  the  exception  of  one  new  species 
he  has  really  discovered  nothing  that  was 
not  known  before,  and  his  newspaper 
furore  will  probably  cause  millions  of 
dollars  damage  by  lulling  people  into  a 
state  of  false  security,  and  causing  them 
to  neglect  really  effective  measures  of 
control.  Introduce  the  parasites  if  you 
must,  and  watch  their  work.  It  will  be 
a  good  lesson  in  natural  history ;  but  ! 
above  all,  keep  on  with  your  orchard 
practice  against  the  scale. 

I1AKUY  B.  WEISS. 

N.  J.  Experiment  Station. 


“Do  you  take  much  exercise,”  said  the 
doctor.  “Exercise!”  exclaimed  the  pa¬ 
tient.  “Why  man,  I  have  to  put  the  dog 
down  cellar  every  night,  and  I  chase  him 
at  least  seven  times  through  every  room 
in  the  house  before  I  can  catch  him.” — 
Denver  Republican. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Fruit  Week,  Washington,  D.  C.,  No¬ 
vember  17-22;  union  meeting  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Bornological  Society,  Society  for 
Horticultural  Science,  Eastern  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  and  Northern  Nut 
Growers’  Association. 

Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Maryland  Crop  Improvement  Association, 
Maryland  Dairymen’s  Association,  Mary¬ 
land  Beekeepers’  Association  and  Farm¬ 
ers’  League,  Baltimore,  November,  17-22. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  Poultry  Show,  No¬ 
vember  14-22. 

Maine  State  Bornological  Society, 
Lewiston,  Me.,  November  1S-20. 

Society  for  Horticultural  Science,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Washington,  I).  C.,  Novem¬ 
ber  20-21. 

Dover,  N.  J.,  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet- 
Stock  Association,  annual  show,  Dover, 
N.  J.,  November  24-29. 

International  Live  Stock  Show,  Chi¬ 
cago,  November  29-December  6. 

Fourth  annual  poultry  show.  Ilammon- 
ton  Poultry  Raisers’  Association,  11am- 
monton,  N.  J.,  December  2-4. 

The  Capital  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  show  at 
Washington,  I>.  C.,  December  2-6. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Columbus,  O.,  December  4-5. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  December  8-10. 

New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Syracuse,  December  9-12. 

New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  December  10-12. 

Conference  of  State  leaders  in  field 
studies  and  boys’  and  girls’  clubs,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  December  15-18. 

St.  Mary’s  Poultry  Club,  first  annual 
show,  St.  Mary’s  Pa.,  December  18-19. 

Poultry  Show,  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  New  York,  December  26-31. 

New  Jersey  Farmers’  week,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick, 
December  26-31. 

Forty-first  annual  meeting,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  January  29-30,  1914. 

New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Convention  Hall,  Rochester,  N. 
I,  January  7-8-9,  1911. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  an¬ 
nual  Winter  meeting,  Easton,  Md.,  Jan¬ 
uary,  13-15,  1914. 

Annual  Corn  Show,  Pennsylvania  Live 
Stock  Breeders’  Association,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dairy  Union,  Pennsylvania  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Association,  York,  Pa.,  third 
week  in  January. 

Ohio  Corn  Improvement  Association, 
Mansfield,  ( >.,  January  27-30,  1914. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January  28-29- 
30,  1914. 

Farmers’  Week,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  February  2-6,  1914. 

Sixth  National  Corn  Exposition,  State 
Fair  Grounds,  Dallas,  Texas,  February 
10-24,  1914. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst,  ten-weeks’  Winter  course,  Jan¬ 
uary  6-March  13,  1914. 

Thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Cleveland,  O.,  June  24-26,  1914. 


Seeding  Wilhout  Plowing. 

I  have  some  meadow  that  has  been  in 
hay  four  years.  The  6od  is  thick  and 
the  grass  is  heavy.  I  have  not  time  to 
plow  it ;  would  you  advise  dragging  and 
reseeding  this  Fall?  j.  e.  D. 

Chazy,  N.  Y.< 

You  cannot  expect  to  obtain  a  good 
seeding  in  this  way.  Unless  that  old 
sod  is  well  killed  out  the  old  grass  will 
take  possession  sooner  or  later.  In  our 
own  case  we  have  never  been  able  to 
start  a  satisfactory  new  seeding  under 
these  conditions. 


EXQELSIOR  ENGINES 


The  Postal  Telegraph  Company  have  been  using  an  8  II.  P. 
Excelsior  engine  for  two  year*.  u>ing  it  for  pulling  heavy 
cable,  in  such  largo  cilies  as  Washington,  I).  C.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  and  New  York  City.  This  is  about  the  hardest  test 
that  n  gasoline  engi  no  can  ho  put  to,  as  the  load  runs  from 
nothing  to  the  full  power  of  the  engine.  The  l’ostid 
Telegraph  Company  selected  this  engine  because  the 
Waterbury  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  had  been  using  an  8  11. 
P.  Excelsior  engine  for  tlio  same  work  with  great  success. 
This  is  the  kind  of  an  engine  you  need  on  your  farm,  a 
strong,  husky,  durable,  and  reliable  power  that  is  always 
ready.  Any  reliable  farmer  can  t  ry  one  of  these  engines 
without  any  advance  payment  .hid  if  lie  docs  not  And  the 
Excelsior  will  outwork  any  engine  lie  ever  saw,  it  may  l>e 
returned  to  us.  Catalog  and  other  information  free  if 
you  tell  us  the  size  farm  you  have. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

202  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


,  Mink,  Oppossum 
other  kinds  of  raw 
anted.  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  extreme  prices.  Send  a  postal  for  my 
price  list,  No  fake  quotations;  I  always  pay  what  I 
quote  Thirty-one  years  in  the  business.  Personal 
grading.  LEMUEL  BLACK,  Lock  Box  338,  Hiolitstown,  N.  J. 


SKUNK 


—  Skun 
anti  al 
fu  rs  ’ 


Why  not  take  a  crop  of  lumber  off  the  farm 
this  winter?  It’s  there,  in  your  wood  lot— and 
in  your  neighbors’— waiting  to  be  harvested. 
You  have  the  time,  the  team  and  the  engine. 
All  you  need  buy  is  an  inexpensive  “American” 
Saw  Mill.  You  can  run  it  yourself,  and  make 
good  lumber  for  a  new  house,  a  new  barn,  or 
for  the  market.  Lumber  prices  are  high.  Good 
lumber  is  in  demand.  There’s  big  profit  in 
working  wood  lot  timber  with  an  “American” 
Mill  is -cause  it  does  so  much  at  so  little  cost. 
An  8  II.  P.  engine  will  cut  up  to  2500  feet  a 
day.  When  you’ve  cleared  your  wood  lot,  go 
to  your  neighbor.  Saw  his  lumber  for  him  and 
share  his  profits.  You  ought  to  know  all 
about  this  farm  lumbering  business.  Ask  us 
for  our  new  book  No- 28 —the  book  that  tells. 
W rite  nearest  office  now,  while  interested. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

Makers  of  Standard  Saw  Ah  Us  oj  Any  Size 


129lIopo  8t., 
IlRcfcpttHtoirn, 
New  Jersey 
188*  Terminal 
Bldg.  Non  York 
CHICAGO 
8AVANNA1I 
KKW ORLEANS 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dor;,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
Wo  tan  and  finish  thorn  right  ;  imiko 
them  into  coats  (lor  men  and  women), 
robes,  ruffs  or  gflovee  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  troods  w  ill  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  bo  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  pives  a  lot  of  i  n 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tel  i  show  to  takeoff  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  tho  froiglit 
both  woy»  ;  about  our  safe  d.vefnj?  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horso 
hides  and  calf  skins  ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  ffame  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  add ress. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y, 


HUNTERS  - -  TR  APPERS 

If  you  wan!  an  ideal  lamp  for  night  fishing,  trap¬ 
ping,  hunting  or  tor  work  about  farm  or  machin¬ 
ery,  send  to-day  tor  a 

Baldwin  Lamp 

Pmiectsu  1 1  candle  poner  light  1 50  feet, 
burns  Acetylene  G  is.  Wci-jhl  6  oz. 
Height la.  Can  be  carried  in  hand 
o»  worn  on  cap  or  belt,  leaviug  Doth 
h rinds  free.  No  oil.  soot  or  ci.nss.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe  and  simple.  Filly  hours  i 
briutit  lljrht  costs  V5c.  Useful  as  well 
during  Automobile  repairing.  Cntaiogu® 
free  and  mslrut  live  booklet,  '‘Knots nnd 
llow  to  Tie  Them”  mailed  on  request. 

At  all  dealers  or  by  JOHN  SIMMONS  CO. 
mailprepaid-$1.00'jfl3  Leonard  St.  NewYorkClly 
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Cash  for 

Raw  Furs 


Why  sell  your  skins  at 
homo  when  you  can 
send  thorn  to  us  and 
eavo  ail  middlemen’s 
profits?  Now  York  is 
tho  host  market  in 
America.  Wo  pay  cash 
for  hides  of  Skunks. 
Minks,  Coons.  Opossums,  Foxes,  etc.  Thirty  years  in 
tho  business.  No  commission  charged.  We  stand  express 
nri  T  DI1TI  CD  Pfl  charges.  Write  for  price  list. 
DlLI,  bUlLtK  bU.,  Exporters,  4  East  12th  St.,  New  York 


GET  READY  FOR  THE 

Raw  Fur  Season 

M?il  us  a  postal  with  your  naino  and 
address  NOW  and  we  "ill  keep  you 

posted  on  the  RAW  FUR  MARKET. 

A.  Suskind  &  Co.,  159  W.  24th  St.,  New  York  City 


G.  I.  FOX,  279 
Seventh  Ave. 

N.  Y.  A  square 
deal,  liberal  as¬ 
sortment,  top 
prices.  WrUe 
for  price  list. 


SKUNK 


WK  PAY  TOP  PRICKS  FOR  SKUNK, 
MINK,  MUSKRAT,  AND  ALL  RAW  FURS. 
Price  list  free.  M.  J.  Jewett.  & 
Song,  Redwood,  N.Y.  Dept  29- 


SKUNKS 


and  all  oiherfurs  will  be  high  this  season  I trapped 
from  18‘JO  to  18911,  the  year  I  started  in  business,  and 
I  know  tho  hardships  a  trapper  lifts  to  go  through  to 
bo  successful.  Why  notslilp  your  furs  this  season 
to  a  man  who  understands  tho  business  from  the 
trap  line  to  the  finished  garment?  I  am  that  man, 
and  [want  you  to  have  iny  price  lists  which  contain 
reliable  information  and  quotations  that  any  man 
can  understand  at  a  glance.  JAS.  P.  ELLIS.  39-41  Milt 
St,,  Middletown.  N.  Y  Formerly  137-139  W  29tli  St  ,  N  Y. 


Don't  Stop « 

to  make  fast  the  rope.  Use  the  Burr  Self-locking 
Tackle  Block  for  all  kinds  of  lifting.  Booklet  FREE 
postpaid.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us. 

THE  BURR  MFG.  CO. 

2105  Superior  Ave.,  N.  W.  Cleveland,  O. 


live 


AfiFN’K  WANTFI1  nec<*  Beroral 

r  U  L II  I  O  If  Mil  I  LU  responsible  agents  for  our  Hinxnan 
Milking  Machines  in  Rockland,  Orange,  Ulster,  Sullivan, 
Nassau,  Suffolk,  Queens,  Westchester  and  Putnam  Counties  of 
New  York  State  and  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  State  ol  Nev 
.Jersey.  Liberal  toriitory  and  commissions  granted. to  live  re 
sponsible  agents.  Winner  Mfgr.  Co..  2JJO  Greenwich  St,  N.  Y.  City 


M 


ONEY  MAKING  FARMS  NEAR  PHILADELPHIA— ( Jatalogm 

free;  write  requirements.  IV,  M.  Stevens,  l’erknsie,  Pa 


trn  FARMS  FOR  SALE— Near  Phila.  andTrcnton  markets; 

I  v)U  good  R.U.  and  trolley  facilit  ies.  Now  catalogue.  Es 
tublished  25  years.  HORACE  6.  REEDER.  Nowtown.Pa. 

VoliioKla  r.vm — Modem  bouse  and  buildings  a 
V aiuaDie  rarln  orpal bargain.  Address,  OWNER 
Box  23,  R.  F.  0.  2,  Marion  Station,  Somerset  Co.,  Maryland 

oc  A,v„.  FOR  SALE— Situated  in  the 

rarm  ot  ob  Acres  (.entrai  part  0r  Oneida  e<>. 

For  particulars  address  Box  287,  Chadwicks,  New  York 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT  X,VKS 

Possession  at  once.  T.  H.  HARRIS,  Fredericksburg,  Va 

17  A  R  lV/t acres,  40  in  pasture,  good  build 
L  ttrvlVlJ  ings.  Price,  $3,500.  Terms,  Catalogue 
FOULTZ  &  AN  I)  it  JOS,  -  Quakertown,  Pa. 

UJE  SEEL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 
”  in  U.  S.;  also  grain,  potatoes,  Alfalfa,  dairying 
Write  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  <fc  SON,  Hart,  Mich. 

fj  It  10  AT  FARM  It  A  ItG  A  INS  in  the  Diamond 
u  State.  No  Floods,  Tornadoes,  Hills  or  Rocks. 
Rich  soil,  Healthy  climate,  good  market  and  pros¬ 
perous  people.  W.  F.  AL.I.I0N,  Seaford,  I)el 

7  0  Acres-Eight  Room  bb“™  Zxn  i. 

house,  hen  house,  apples,  pears,  grapes;  school  near 
farm.  $-2,()00.  $80<lcash  lialance,  long  time,  5<  in¬ 
terest.  HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY.  Owego,  Tioga  Co..  N.  Y. 

New  Jersey  Farms>p^“Kt.N~te 

dolphin  and  New  York.  Unsurpassed  marketing 
facilities.  Desirable  Home  surroundings-  List 
Free-  A.  W.  DRESSER,  Rnrlington,  N.  J. 

NEW  YORK  BARGAIN  FARMS 

are  making  “young  men  go  East,”  and  older  men 
return  East.  Big  values  at  $35  ami  np  per  acre.  (let 
big,  reliable  catalog  of  FARM  BROKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION,  Secretary  No.  (,  Oneida,  New  York 

FfSX  D  CA|  ET— h200  Bu.  Seed  Corn  (Vic- 
l»  O  r\  K_  E.  tory  Learning)  9  day,  produc 
ing  125  bushel  to  acre,  with  15  tons  ot  stalks  to  acre. 
Also  GOO  Bu.  “  Perfect  ”  Potatoes,  (New  Seed)  produc 
ing  very  near  to  300  bu.  to  acre.  Was  absolutely  Blight 
and  Rust  Proof,  grown  alongside  of  other  potatoes  that 
did  Blight  and  Rust  this  past  season.  Prices — Com,  $2.Gu 
Per  Bu.  Potatoes,  83  G0  Per  Bu.  Also  1  A  No.-l  Interna¬ 
tional  70-Bu.  Manure  Spreader,  belter  than  new,  at  K 
cost  price.  1  10 II.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  mounted  on 
Heavy  Truck,  in  perfect  running  order.  Guaranteed  a> 
good  ms  new.  Also  Single  Comb  White  I-eghornslW.vckoir 
Strain) and  Genuine  Sponcer  Strain  Indian  Runner  Pucks. 

Richard  Wagoner,  Aioha  Farm,  Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 


Virginia  Orchards 

are  celebrated  for  growing  the  finest  fruit 
in  America.  Apples  often  net  $250  to  $500 
an  acre.  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums,  Grapes 
and  Strawberries  thrive  equally  well.  Tho  equable 
climate,  ample  rainfall— average  1  inches  monthly  in 
1913,  fertile  soil  and  nearness  to  large  markets  make 
conditions  idea  1  for  Fruit-growing  and  Farming.  You 
can  secure  choice  land  in  the  famous  Shenandoah  Val¬ 
ley  Apple  Belt  at 

SIS  to  $50  An  Acre 

on  easy  payments. 

Only  1  hours  from  Philadelphia, 
0  from  New  York,  charming  so- 
cial  environments.  Write  today 
for  illustrated  booklets 
and  information. 

F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agent 
Norfolk  &  Wcslem  Ky. 
Room  265 ,11.1  W.  Ry. 
Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Get  A  Canadian  Home 

In  Western  Canada’s 

Free  Homestead  Are; 

Tho  Province  of  I  has  several 

IVIanitobal^V10,'^ 

trlcts  that  afford  raro  opportu¬ 
nity  to  Bretire  160  Acro9  of 
excellent  agricultural  laud  FREE. 

For  Grain  Growing 
and  Cattle  Raising 

this  Province  has  no  superior 
and  In  profitable  agriculture  shows  an 
unbroken  period  of  over  a  quarter  of  u 
century.  „ 

Perfect  Climate;  Good  Markets;  Rail¬ 
ways  Convenient:  Soil  the  very  best,  aud 
social  conditions  most  desirable. 

Vacant  luruta  adjacent  to  Free  Home¬ 
steads  may  bo  purchased  and  also  in  tho 
older  Districts  lauds  may  be  bought  at. 
reasonaUo  prices. 

For  Further  Particulars,  address 


J.  S.  Crawford 

301  E.  Genesee  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


or  write  Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


We  guarantee  to  hold  alt  shipments  entirely  separate,  and  in  ease  our  valua¬ 
tions  are  not  satisfactory  we  will  return  your  goods  at  once,  and  pay  all 
express  charges  both  ways. 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO. 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 

References;  Dun  or  Bradstrcet  Commercial  Agencies — Any  Bank 


Why  Not  Save  the 
Middleman's  Profit 
and  Ship  Your 


FURS 


Send  for  price  list  and  ship  to 
to  where  they  bring  most? 
No  market  like  New  York. 


M.  F.  Pfaelzor  &  Co., 

119  W.  29th  St.  (Desk  2<2), 
New  York  City. 
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Why  Pay  So  Much 
for  Lumber  &  Mill  work? 


Write  for  FREE  Catalog 
and  Save  Big  Money! 

A  postal  card  will  bring  the  groat  Gordon-Van  Tino  Co. 
Free  Catalog,  which  oilers  the  finest  quality  of  Mi II work 
and  Bunding  Material  at  one-half  retail  dealer’s  prices, 
riipora  77c  and  up.  Windows  57c  and  up.  Complete  Stairs 
S23.93  and  up.  Porch  Columns  $1.50.  Window  FramesSl.lS 
up.  Over  5,000  items  at  corresponding*  reductions! 

Save  $500  to  $1,000  or  More  on  a  New  House 

Our  Mill-to-User  prices  save  you  $500  to  $1,000  and  up  on  a 
fine  house,  cottage  or  bungalow.  We  sell  everything 
needed  to  build,  remodel  or  repair;  guarantee  quality, 
satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  or  money  back.  Highest 
banking  references.  Thousands  of  customers  in  every 
state  in  the  Union — all  boosters  for  Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 

Beautiful  Book  of  Plans 

This  famous  book  contains  over  70  designs  for  splendid 
modern  homes.  Our  plans  keep  cost  within  original 
estimate  and  savo  you  $*25  to  $150  architect’s  fees. 

Tflll2IV  *or  t*10  8rf*at  Free  Millwork 
•  ;  and  Lumber  Catalog.  In  writ¬ 

ing  for  Book  of  Plans,  enclose  10c  for  postage*  and 
mailing.  *  Don’t  build  until  you  have  Free  Book  and 
Free  Estimate.  We  will  send  them  promptly. 

GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO. 

5225  Case  St.,  Davenport,  la. 


5374  *'"V9 all  the  lumber,  millwork.  hnrd- 
mire,  paint  and  tinwork  for  this 
haadsomu  eight-room  hou.se.  Plan  No.  145. 


Si  910  hn-va  “1*  the  lumber,  millwork 
.  V  •  *■  •  V  hardware,  paint  and  tinwork  to 
this  beautiful  bungalow.  Plan  No.  10S. 


LIGHT- STRONG- BIG  CAPACITY 


USE  QF  FIRELESS  BROODER. 

On  page  925  there  is  a  letter  signed 
by  A.  M.  requesting  information  about 
’arge  flocks  of  chicks  raised  in  tireless 
brooders.  The  answer  signed  by  M.  B. 
D.  states  that  the  writer  of  that  answer 
has  raised  chicks  in  numbers  of  200  to 
250  together  in  a  fireless  brooder  and 
lias  been  successful.  lie  states  even  that 
he  could  raise  500  together,  but  would 
not  try  it.  How  does  M.  B.  I).  operate 
his  fireless  brooder,  as  I  have  never 
raised  more  than  50  together?  g.  c. 

I ‘aide  Ridge,  N.  J. 

My  method  of  raising  chicks  in  fireless 
brooders,  of  which  I  have  several  times 
written  in  these  columns,  is  as  follows: 
When  taken  from  the  incubator,  about 
•  16  hours  from  hatching,  they  are  placed 
n  large  drygoods  boxes  mounted  upon 
legs  and  having  their  bottoms  covered 
with  barn  chaff.  A  box  two  foot  square 
will  hold  100  chicks.  These  boxes  are 
kept  in  a  warm  room  of  the  house,  usu¬ 
ally  the  kitchen — my  wife  is  pretty  good- 
natured — until  they  are  from  two  to  three 
weeks  old.  They  are  fed  and  watered 
here  as  I  think  young  chicks  should  be — 
my  wife  does  this,  and  it  is  a  large  part 
of  the  secret  of  my  success — and  when 
something  less  than  three  weeks  of  age 
ihey  are  removed  to  colony  house  brood¬ 
ers  of  the  Cornell  type.  These  brooders 
are  very  warmly  built  and  a  few  minutes’ 
sunshine  through  the  windows  make  them 
perfectly  comfortable  even  on  a  cold  day ; 
if  colder  than  the  average  living  room, 
however,  a  lantern  or  two  is  lighted  and 
placed  in  the  building  as  long  as  needed. 
Lanterns  are  not  often  used  after  the 


brooder  corners,  as  they  are  apt  to  if 
they  have  no  hover  to  gather  around. 
We  have  raised  from  1,000  to  1,500 
chicks  each  year  for  several  years  with 
these,  and  even  more  simple,  devices.  We 
know  how.  however,  and  anyone  else  who 
does  it  will  have  to  learn  how — and  pay 
the  price.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  urge  this 
method  upon  anyone  else.  Our  hatching 
season  is  from  the  last  week  in  March  to 
the  first  of  June.  m.  b.  d. 

Standard  Weight  of  Poultry. 

I  see  the  standard  weight  for  cocks  is 
about  one  pound  more  than  for  cockerels, 
also  the  same  between  hens  and  pullets. 
Can  you  give  me  the  information  when 
tlie  change  takes  place,  as  a  cockerel  or 
pullet  when  young  enough  will  not  weigh 
one-quarter  as  much  as  a  full  grown. 

F.  II. 

A  cock  is  a  male  bird  over  one  year 
of  age,  and  a  hen,  likewise,  a  female  aged 
12  months  or  more.  The  change  takes 
place  from  a  technical  standpoint  when 
the  fowls  reach  the  age  of  one  year  and 
emerge  from  adolescence  to  maturity,  or 
from  cockerel  and  pullethood  to  become 
roosters  and  hens.  So  far  as  the  change 
in  weight  is  concerned,  it  is,  of  course, 
gradual,  but  a  fowl  that  has  passed  one 
year  in  age  and  reached  its  maximum 
development  should  exceed  in  weight  by 
about  one  pound  its  maximum  previous 
to  that  time.  j£.  b.  d. 


Molting  Pullets. 

I  have  about  500  White  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets  that  I  have  put  in  their  new  quarters. 


BUFF  WYANDOTTE— FATHER  OF  THE  PEARSON 

NAPA.  CALIFORNIA,  CONTEST. 


middle  of  April.  Here  the  chicks  romp 
and  play  upon  the  chaff-covered  floor 
throughout  the  day,  needing  no  hovers. 
As  night  approaches  and  the  chicks  begin 
to  peep  for  bed.  their  tireless  hovers  are 
put  in  place,  and  for  a  few  nights,  until 
the  chicks  have  learned  to  enter  them 
themselves,  the  chicks  are  driven  into 
their  hovers.  Some  flocks  need  to  be  put 
into  their  hovers  hut  once  or  twice,  while 
others,  more  stupid,  need  attention  for  a 
week.  After  being  put  to  bed  the  chicks 
have  no  artificial  heat,  no  matter  how 
cold  the  night.  We  like  to  have  about 
two  hundred  in  a  flock,  but  frequently 
have  more.  They  must  all  be  of  very 
nearly  the  same  age,  however.  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  500  would  not  do  as 
well,  though  they  would  require  more 
care. 

The  latest  hovers  are  made  of  a  strip 
of  sheet  iron  about  one  foot  wide  and 
long  enough  to  make  a  three  foot  circle 
when  the  ends  are  brought  together  and 
riveted.  A  large  opening  is  cut  in  one 
sale  of  this  circle  for  an  entrance,  and  a 
loose  hoop  slipping  over  the  top  holds 
the  covers  in  place.  These  covers  are 
made  from  bran  sacks,  ripped  and  spread 
out  flat.  As  many  of  them  are  used  upon 
each  hover  as  the  temperature  outside 
requires,  from  one  to  three.  As  the 
chicks  grow  older  and  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  warmer,  less  cover  is  used  and 
finally  the  entrance  of  the  hover  is  left 
open,  permitting  the  chicks  when  they 
become  too  warm  to  spread  out  fan- 
shaped  upon  the  floor.  They  soon  learn 
to  do  this  and  when  it  becomes  warm 
enough  will  stay  outside  of  the  hover 
entirely,  but  the  hover  is  put  into  place 
'ong  after  the  chicks  cease  to  use  it;  this 
prevents  their  huddling  together  into  the 


and  every  one  has  and  is  still  going 
through  a  regular  molt,  exactly  like  tin 
old  hens.  Cun  you  tell  me  if  this  shouh: 


them  all  the  time  and  they  have  all  tin 
corn,  wheat  and  rye  they  want.  I  havt 
also  been  giving  them  a  wet  mash  in  tin 
morning  and  they  have  the  run  of  tin 
whole  range.  Will  it  be  possible  for  thesi 
pullets  to  lay  soon?  m.  e  e 

Three  Bridges,  N.  J. 

T  nless  your  pullets  were  hatched  be¬ 
fore  tin*  latter  part  of  March,  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  are  going  through  any 
other  molt  than  the  loss  of  their  baby 
chick  feathers,  and  as  they  have  not  vet 
begun  to  lay.  they  will  probably  com¬ 
mence  as  soon  as  sufficiently  well  devel¬ 
oped.  With  your  generous  feeding,  this 
should  he  at  from  five  to  six  months  of 
age.  I  have  White  Leghorn  pullets  that 
have  been  laying  since  August — March 
hatched — perhaps  they  will  molt  and  stop 
laying  later,  hut  in  10  years  of  exper¬ 
ience  with  pullets  I  have  never  yet  known 
them  to  do  so.  I  should  prefer  that  my 
pullets  would  not  commence  laying  until 
the  latter  part  of  September,  'but  some 
of  them  seem  to  develop  very  rapidly  and 
I  get  a  good  many  eggs  from  the  late 
March  hatched  pullets  early  in  that 
month.  M.  b.  i). 


.Tames,  walking  across  the  fields  wit 
Ins  father,  saw  a  cow  for  the  first  tinn 
.‘What  is  that,  father?”  lie  asked.  “Thu 
is  only  a  cow.”  “And  what  are  tlios 
things  on  his  head?”  “Horns,”  answere 
the  father.  The  two  walked  on.  I*ref 
ently  the  cow  mooed.  James  was  sin 
prised.  "\\  liich  horn  did  she  blow,  fath 
er?”  he  asked. — Credit  Lost. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 

and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


It  will  soon  pay  for  itself,  Mr.  Thresherman.  It  will  serve  you  faithfully. 
Don’t  invest  in  one  of  the  bridge-breakets,  the  kind  that  cost  so  much  to  haul  and 
operate.  Figure  on  a  Gray  and  compare  the  big  saving  in  first  cost.  You’ll  get 
the  same  capacity  and  durability  in  a  lighter  machine  if  you  buy  one  of  our 


Gray  Threshers 
Gray  Horse  Powers 
Gray  Saw  Machines 
Gray  Ensilage  Cutters 
Gray  Gasoline  Engines 

A.  W.  G  WAY’S 


THRESHERS 


73  years  of  experience  stand  back  of  them,  We 
are  known  from  coast  to  coast.  Gray  Thresh¬ 
ers  are  famous  for  durability,  simplicity,  accessi- 
bility,  few  parts,  unifotm  threshing,  low  repair 
cost,  easy  transportation,  great  strength,  and  low  first  cost. 
We  make  many  sizes  for  the  fatmer’s  private  use  or  for  con¬ 
tracting  1  hresliermen.  Send  postal  now  for  our  brand  new 
recently  rewritten  Catalog  with  new  pictures.  It’s  free. 

SOINS,  14  South  Street,  Middletown  Springs,  Vermont 


A  Price  Easy 


Ideal  for 
Hilly  Country — 
Simple — Few  Parts 
—  Medium  Power 


arid  you  will  have  no  more  trouble  with  a  shaky,  leaky 
entrance  into  your  cellar.  Any  damp  cellar  is  dangerous. 
Concrete  cures  the  evil.  Concrete  steps,  unlike  other  kinds, 
become  stronger  with  age,  and  are  safe  under  heaviest  loads. 
Proof  against  rats,  mice  and  vermin.  You  require  only  good 
cement,  sand  and  gravel.  But  be  sure  to  build  right.  Use 


ALPHA 


THE  GUARANTEED 
PORTLAND 


Refuse  “just  as  good”  cements.  Cheap 
substitutes  may  spoil  the  job.  ALPHA 
was  used  in  the  Galveston  Sea  Wall,  the 
Barge  Canal,  the  New  York  Aqueduct 
(over  a  million  barrels)  and  in  other  famous 
jobs  where  the  tests  were  most  exacting. 


CEMENT 


Bought  by  U.  S.  Gov’t.  Always  uniform, 
exactly  burned,  finely  ground,  thoroughly 
aged.  You  are  sure  of  satisfaction  when 
you  use  ALPHA.  Remember  “Portland” 
is  merely  a  class  of  cement.  Specify 
ALPHA  Portland  Cement  and  be  sure. 


112-Page  Concrete  Book  Sent  FREE 

Our  free  book  “Concrete  In  the  Country. **  tells  how  to  build  steps,  bins, 
tanks,  floors,  walks,  posts,  etc.  Regular  price  25  cents.  Mail  the  coupon  and 
get  it  free,  or  write,  mentioning  this  publication. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  oS1  Easton,  Pa. 


■  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

J  I  am  interested  in  concrete  construction  and  Name 

■  want  your  book  about  ALPHA,  the  Guaranteed 

■  Cement.  I  may  build  a _ _ _ _____  Address 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

We  surely  have  no  reason  to  find  fault 
with  life  in  our  present  situation.  By 
“we”  I  mean  the  one  Redhead  and  three 
Towheads  who  are  eating  apples  here 
with  me.  The  other  two  Redheads  are 
asleep  upstairs.  There  is  a  good  fire 
roaring  in  the  open  fireplace.  Redhead 
started  it,  and  thereby  got  a  good  glimpse 
at  one  lesson  of  life.  There  are  people 
with  a  fiery  top-piece  who  can  see  little 
in  the  small  things  of  the  present.  Red¬ 
head  does  not  like  the  slow  process  of 
multiplying  five  by  three,  or  laboriously 
digging  words  with  their  true  letters  and 
meaning  out  of  the  mine  of  a  great  lan¬ 
guage.  He  wants  to  jump  right  into  the 
future — when  we  are  to  have  an  auto¬ 
truck,  a  cold  storage  house  and  for  all 
I  know  a  Hope  Farm  variety  of  apple 
which  will  pick  and  pack  itself !  There 
are  others  beside  Redhead  in  this  list. 

Now  our  fire  sometimes  smokes.  Moth¬ 
er  has  told  the  children  how  this  is 
caused  by  a  column  of  cold  air  in  the  chim¬ 
ney  which  prevents  a  quick  draft,  so 
when  we  put  on  wood  a  little  damp  the 
smoke  cannot  fight  its  way  up  the  chim¬ 
ney.  and  thus  pours  out  iuto  the  room. 
Mother  taught  them  to  get  rid  of  this 
cold  air.  So  Redhead  put  a  newspaper 
up  the  chimney  flue  and  set  it  on  fire. 
There  was  a  quick  blaze  and  but  little 
smoke,  and  that  cold  air  found  it  very 
convenient  to  get  out  and  it  certainly 
went.  You  could  feel  the  air  below 
rushing  up  to  chase  this  tyrant  away. 
Then  when  Redhead  started  the  fire  there 
was  a  perfect  draft,  and  the  smoke 
poured  up  where  it  should.  Now  in  the 
fireplace  of  life  Redhead  is  starting  his 
paper  fire  in  the  chimney  with  his  little 
struggles  with  figures  and  words.  That 
starts  the  draft  up  the  chimney  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  for  that  is  thought  and  trained  in¬ 
vestigation.  When  the  boy  comes  to  auto¬ 
truck  and  cold  storage  what  he  is  doing 
now  will  be  the  draft  up  the  chimney 
to  suck  the  smoke  away  from  the  larger 
fires  of  life.  The  trouble  with  a  lot  of 
men  is  that  their  fires  smoke.  The  lack 
of  training  and  power  of  thought  hangs 
like  the  cold  air  in  their  chimney,  and 
no  matter  how  hard  they  blow  the  fires 
of  life  the  smoke  will  not  rise,  but  gets 
back  into  their  eyes.  That’s  the  trouble 
with  a  lot  of  men  I  know — they  smoke 
because  the  light  fires  of  youth  were  not 
started  in  the  chimney. 

But  my  four  youngsters  are  more  in¬ 
terested  in  putting  apples  down  the  red 
chimney  than  in  sending  sermons  into  the 
future.  We  have  put  out  the  lights,  for 
the  fire  is  bright  enough.  No  use  trying 
to  save  fuel  when  the  woodshed  is  well 
filled  and  there  are  20  acres  of  dying 
chestnut  to  be  cut.  Jack  Frost  has  come 
at  last  and  put  his  white  hand  on  the 
earth.  It  may  be  this  cold  hand  or  the 
north  wind  which  shakes  our  window. 
That  is  a  small  matter,  as  we  sit  here 
before  our  fire  with  our  pan  of  apples 
near  at  hand.  I  know  nothing  about  the 
family  life  of  kings  or  titled  personages 
or  millionaires,  but  here  you  have  a  coun¬ 
try  quintette  who  would  not  give  up  our 
apples  and  our  fire  and  our  share  of  the 
free  joy  of  life  for  anything  such  people 
could  offer.  But  life  must  have  its  shade. 
Mother  is  not  a  large  woman,  but  she 
throws  a  big,  dark  shadow  when  she 
firmly  announces  “bedtime.”  My  boys 
trail  off  to  those  pleasant  dreams  which 
come  when  one  is  under  half  a  score  with 
stomach  well  filled  with  ripe  apples  and 
eyes  full  of  a  snapping  fire 

This  thing  of  building  a  little  blaze  in 
the  chimney  to  make  the  fire  and  smoke 
behave  themselves!  I  cannot  get  that 
out  of  my  mind.  This  small  wad  of  paper 
gives  but  little  heat.  A  brilliant  blaze 
up  and  it  is  done — yet  that  little  flame 
just  in  the  right  place  determined  whether 
the  business-like  fire  should  smoke  or 
go  free.  I  can  see  a  dozen  applications 
as  I  sit  before  this  fire,  which  was  started 
right  by  the  little  blaze.  There  are  in 
this  country,  thousands  of  earnest  and 
conscientious  men  and  women  who  would 
like  to  improve  the  condition  of  our 
farmers.  They  have  helped  and  have 
done  some  groat  work  for  farming  as  a 
business,  but  as  I  sit  here  it  comes  to 
me  forcibly  that  we  have  all  got  to 
learn  Redhead’s  lesson  of  driving  out 
that  cold  chimney  air.  I  am  afraid  that 
many  of  us  start  a  fire  of  knowledge 
which  smokes  because  we  cannot  get  rid 
of  that  cold  air  of  suspicion  in  the  minds 


of  our  hearers  or  readers.  You  may  call 
this  suspicious  feeling  what  you  will,  but 
as  I  reason  it  out  here  it  is  what  makes 
our  fires  smoke.  We  may  pile  the  dollars 
upon  the  fire  or  draw  out  the  years  of 
devoted  work,  but  unless  we  can  learn 
little  Redhead’s  plan  of  starting  a  blaze 
in  the  chimney  our  fire  will  smoke  and 
lose  much  of  its  heat  and  power. 

Xou~  I  have  seen  this  being  done.  Last 
week  I  went  to  Vermont  to  attend  the 
dinner  of  the  Windsor  County  Rural  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  This  organization  is,  I  believe, 
starting  that  fire  in  the  chimney  and 
showing  us  all  how  to  do  it.  It  is  a 
local  organization  financed  and  directed 
by  Windsor  County  people.  The  hub  in 
the  wheel  is  Archibald  C.  Hurd,  the 
secretary,  and  he  certainly  makes  the 
wheel  go  round,  very  wisely,  as  I  think. 
Mr.  Hurd  and  his  workers  see  their 
opening  through  the  children.  The  child 
on  a  poor  hill  farm  will  not  be  very  like¬ 
ly  to  follow  its  parents  cheerfully  if 
they  are  discouraged  and  discontented. 
Progress  follows  hope  and  the  hope  in 
such  communities  lies  in  the  children. 
Parents  will  unconsciously  follow  the 
child,  and  working  on  the  farm  child  is 
like  starting  that  little  blaze  in  the 
chimney.  „\nd  so  the  Windsor  County 
people  are  after  these  children.  There 
are  corn  shows,  prize  gardens  and  other 
contests.  I  heard  of  one  man  who  was 
ready  to  sell  his  farm,  as  he  thought 
farming  in  Vermont  was  played  out.  His 
boy  won  a  prize  in  one  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
contests,  and  now  father  has  concluded 
not  to  sell.  For  if  the  boy  can  grow 
such  corn  on  a  small  piece  of  ground, 
what  can  father  do  on  the  entire  land — 
if  he  tries?  That  is  what  I  mean  by 
starting  little  Redhead’s  blaze  in  the 
chimney  of  a  human  home.  Here  was  a 
smoky  household  fire.  Now  the  man 
see,  through  the  boy’s  work,  what  he 
can  do  “if  he  tries”  It  is  no  unkind 
criticism  of  the  college  and  the  station 
to  say  that  they  could  hardly  have  started 
such  farmers.  They  build  the  fire.  The 
little  Redheads  must  go  ahead  and  burn 
the  paper  in  the  chimney. 

Then  Mr.  Hurd  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
organize  the  children  into  games  and 
play.  At  the  annual  games  I  am  told 
that  thousands  of  children  come  down 
from  the  hills  and  take  part  in  contests 
with  something  of  the  spirit  which 
brought  the  Greeks  together  for  the 
Olympic  games.  When  these  little  ones 
come  to  these  festivals  or  corn  shows  the 
town  people  take  them  into  their  homes 
and  give  them  a  royal  good  time.  These 
children  carry  back  beautiful  memories 
of  their  little  outing,  which  they  will 
surely  use  in  the  home  chimney  to  make 
a  draft.  Thus  Mr.  Hurd  and  his  friends 
are  working  with  both  work  and  play  to 
get  hold  of  the  boys  and  girls.  Some  on.e 
may  start  up  here  and  tell  me  this  play 
feature  is  all  wrong — children  should 
work  and  not  play.  Well,  sir,  whoever 
you  are,  you  are  wrong.  The  chimney 
of  your  knowledge  of  human  nature  has 
a  column  of  ice  cold  air  in  it.  Organized 
play  is  the  hinge-oil  of  life.  The  trouble 
with  a  whole  lot  of  us  is  that  our  par¬ 
ents  never  knew  what  it  means  actually 
to  play.  I  think  my  children  will  be 
better  off  and  have  a  better  draft  in  the 
chimney  because  I  knew  how  to  put 
curves  on  a  baseball  and  won  one  or  two 
prizes  with  the  boxing  gloves.  Mother 
will  hardly  agree  with  this,  as  she  is  not 
an  ardent  admirer  of  baseball,  but  for 
once  I  feel  so  sure  of  my  ground  that  I 
venture  an  opinion  on  education. 

I  wish  I  could  give  you  in  detail  some¬ 
thing  of  the  great  work  this  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
is  doing  in  Windsor  County.  They  realize 
that  the  work  is  both  moral  and  mater¬ 
ial.  It  has  got  to  be  slow,  and  of  al¬ 
most  unconscious  growth.  It  must  be  a 
local  work  too,  done  by  local  people 
among  home  folks  and  friends.  I  have 
seen  nothing  more  hopeful  in  its  effect 
upon  the  people  of  the  hill  towns.  It  is 
the  blaze  in  the  chimney  and  sooner  or 
later  the  fire  of  improved  farming  will 
burn  clearly  and  without  smoking.  A 
man  like  Mr.  Hurd  can  add  uncounted 
wealth  to  a  rural  county  both  in  money 
and  manhood.  He  will  do  it  too  so  grad¬ 
ually  and  so  modestly  that  20  years  from 
now  a  dozen  people  will  claim  the  credit. 
That  is  the  point.  Neither  Mr.  Hurd 
nor  anyone  else  could  ever  start  the  blaze 
in  the  chimney  if  he  were  doing  it  for 
any  glory  except  the  glory  of  God. 

And  in  the  larger  chimney  of  the  State 
of  Vermont  another  blaze  is  beiug  started 


by  my  friend  Elbert  S.  Brigham,  the  new 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  Brigham 
is  a  dignified  man  and  if  I  told  him  that 
he  looks  like  little  Redhead  lighting  the 
paper  in  the  chimney  he  might  not  quite 
see  the  point — yet  it  is  true.  Vermont, 
owing  to  her  situation  and  soil,  has  the 
best  farm  possibilities  of  any  New  Eng¬ 
land  State.  It  has  also  the  most  re¬ 
markable  band  of  exiled  “rooters.”  These 
are  men  and  women  who  left  the  Vermont 
farms  years  ago.  Most  of  them  have 
prospered  in  their  new  homes,  but  the 
more  they  get  the  more  they  see  that 
the  best  of  all  is  the  spirit  of  the  old  hill 
farms  which  they  could  not  carry  away 
with  them  or  buy.  These  people,  when 
they  understand,  will,  everyone  of  them, 
work  for  the  worthy  things  which  carry 
the  honest  name  of  old  Vermont.  Brig¬ 
ham  knows  this  and  he  will,  if  they  give 
him  a  chance,  build  a  fire  in  the  chimney 
and  make  a  draft  of  pride  in  Vermont 
butter,  seed  potatoes,  cheese,  sugar  and 
a  dozen  other  articles.  Give  Brigham  a 
fair  chance  and  he  will  do  more  to  put 
Vermont  on  the  map  in  green  ink  than 
any  Senator  the  State  has  had  in  50 
years.  What  the  “Bashful  State”  needs 
is  business  pride  in  her  human  and  farm 
products.  A  few  dollars  burned  in  the 
State  chimney  will  set  it  roaring. 

Truly  this  starting  the  chimney  jtlraft 
is  one  of  the  great  little  things  of  life. 
Many  of  us  are  denied  the  power  to  keep 
the  great  fires  burning.  We  may  be  Red¬ 
heads  and  start  the  little  blaze  which 
will  open  the  mind  of  some  one  who  has 
not  thought.  For  true  thinking  drives 
out  the  dead  air  and  gives  the  fire  of  life 
a  chance.  But  my  fire  has  gone  down  to 
a  bed  of  coals.  The  wind  shakes  the  win¬ 
dow.  Outside  the  night  is  cold  and  clear. 
I  might  build  a  new  fire  and  go  to  work, 
but  I  must  be  getting  lazy,  for  I  con¬ 
clude  that  a  little  extra  sleep  will  be  the 
best  blaze  in  the  chimney.  H.  w.  c. 


are  aggravated  in  changing  j 
seasons  unless  the  system  is  5 
nourished  with  the  blood-  $ 
m  ak  ing,  power-creating  \ 
properties  of  Scott’s  Emulsion,  f 
which  contains  the  purest  cod  1 
liver  oil  with  hypophosphite?  £ 
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prepared  that  they  create  rich,  $ 
active,  healthy  blood,  free  from 
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strengthen  the  entire  body.  3 
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SHORT  WINTER  COURSES 

in 

HORTICULTURE 

POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

DAIRY  HUSBANDRY 

Eight  weeks — Jan.  12th  to  March  ; 
6th,  1914.  Schedule  of  courses 
furnished  on  request. 

CONNECTICUT  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
STORRS  :  :  :  CONN. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.’S 

Thoroughly 
Galvanized  Wire 

A  New  and  Decided  Advance  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Wire  for 
Woven  Wire  Fences 


A  Galvanizing  of  Great  Durability,  Originally  Developed  and  to 
be  Found  only  in  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.’s  Fences 


THE  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  is  the  first  to 
develop  a  THOROUGHLY  GALVANIZED  WIRE. 
It  has  a  thicker  coat,  a  quality  more  refined,  and  a 
deeply  adhesive  contact  of  the  zinc  and  the  steel  that  solidly 
unites  the  two  metals,  highly  flexible  without  injury,  and 
having  a  finish  and  weather  resistance  unequalled — a 
thoroughly  galvanized  wh'e. 


There  are  wonderful  records  of  super- 
extraordinary  efficiency,  such  an  an  auto 
tire  lasting  30,000  miles;  a  pair  of  shoes, 
suit  of  clothes  or  a  wagon  showing  as¬ 
tonishing  durability;  two  ships  built  ex¬ 
actly  alike,  one  being  vastly  better;  or  a 
certain  piece  of  woven  wire  fencing  ap¬ 
parently  indestructible  under  long  years 
of  severe  trial. 

Years  ago,  in  making  and  galvanizing 


steel  wire,  we  searched  out  the  reason 
for  this  spasmodic  super-excellence,  and 
found  it  to  be  the  chance  combination  of  a 
high  state  of  perfection,  in  the  finest  detail, 
of  man,  methods,  machinery  and  materials. 
We  then  mastered  these  fickle  elements 
of  chance  by  the  employment  of  a  tre¬ 
mendous  manufacturing  organization 
and  brought  them  under  control  for 
steady  and  continuous  production. 


We  now  announce  the  final  completion  of  our  facilities 
for  the  extensive  and  permanent  production  of  this  thoroughly 
galvanized  wire.  We  shall  use  it  in  the  manufacture  of  our 
celebrated  woven  wire  fences — the  AMERICAN  FENCE, 
the  ELLWOOD  FENCE,  the  ROYAL  FENCE,  the 
ANTHONY  FENCE,  and  all  our  other  fences. 


These  fences  are  adapted  for  all  ficid, 
farm  and  poultry  uses,  and  possess 
superior  structural  advantages  in  quality 
of  steel  and  fabric.  Dealers  everywhere 
throughout  the  country  display  these 
fences  and  will  quote  lowest  prices. 


They  cost  no  more  than  other  fences, 
and  considering  the  extra  large  and  heavy 
wires  used,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  new 
thorough  galvanizing,  makes  them  espe¬ 
cially  attractive  as  the  best  and  cheapest 
fences. 


FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice  Pres,  and  Gen'l  Sales  Manager 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  CLEVELAND  PITTSBURGH  DENVER 

THE  AMERICA  IV  STEEL  FENCE  POST  cheaper  than  wood  and  more 
durable.  Send  for  booklet  of  uses.  36000 
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Ruralisms 


Propagation  of  Privet  and  Small  Fruits. 

I  wish  to  propagate  the  following  by 
cuttings,  and  would  like  you  to  tell  me 
when  to  make  the  cuttings,  how  to  care 
for  them  through  the  Winter,  if  they 
are  to  be  cut  this  Fall ;  also  when  to  set 
them  in  the  ground  next  Spring  for  cul¬ 
tivation  for  a  year  or  so.  Russian  or 
Amoor  privet ;  California  privet ;  goose¬ 
berry  ;  currant ;  red  raspberry ;  blackberry 
and  grape.  E.  F.  p. 

Keosauqua,  Iowa. 

Russian  or  Amoor  privet  is  treated  like 
the  California  privet.  Take  cuttings  of 
stout  one-year  wood  now,  making  them 
five  or  six  inches  long,  strip  leaves  off 
and  tie  in  small  bundles.  Bury  these, 
tops  up,  over  Winter.  In  the  Spring, 
before  growth  starts,  plant  in  mellow, 
well-tilled  land  in  rows  eight  inches  apart, 
cuttings  four  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
Keep  them  clean  and  well  cultivated. 
Gooseberries  are  commonly  propagated 
by  layers,  though  cuttings  seven  to  nine 
inches  long  may  be  taken  now,  and  either 
set  quite  deep  at  the  present  time,  or  tied 
in  bundles  over  Winter  like  the  privet. 
Cuttings  do  not  always  strike  well,  hence 
the  use  of  layers.  Layering  is  done  in 
the  Spring,  and  commercially  it  is  the 
custom  to  plow  a  furrow  along  each  side 
of  the  row,  and  force  the  branches  down 
by  throwing  soil  on  top  of  them.  In  the 
Fall  the  soil  is  removed  and  the  rooted 
branches  separated.  Native  gooseberries 
are  also  propagated  by  root  cuttings. 
Currant  cuttings  of  hard  wood  root  very 
easily.  They  may  be  set  in  rows  in  the 
Fall,  being  cut  six  to  10  inches  long,  and 
set  deeply,  so  that  not  more  than  two 
buds  are  above  the  ground.  Fall  cuttings 
should  always  be  mulched  to  prevent 
heaving.  They  may  also  be  treated  like 
privet,  but  we  think  Fall  setting  desir¬ 
able.  Both  red  raspberries  and  blackber¬ 
ries  are  propagated  by  suckers  and  by 
root  cuttings,  the  latter  giving  the  better 
plants.  Roots  from  one-fourth  to  three- 
eighths  inch  in  diameter  are  dug  in  the 
Fall,  cut  into  pieces  an  inch  or  two  long, 
and  stored  till  Spring.  They  are  either 
stratified  like  seeds,  or  stored  in  boxes 
in  a  cool  cellar.  The  pieces  are  planted 
in  loose  rich  soil  in  April  or  May,  being 
set  horizontally  an  inch  or  two  deep. 
They  do  not  make  as  much  growth  in 
the  open,  as  when  planted  in  a  mild  hot¬ 
bed  or  frame  with  bottom  heat;  some 
varieties  strike  very  slowly  in  the  open. 
Take  grape  cuttings  about  the  beginning 
of  December,  cutting  them  eight  or  10 
inches  long,  with  one  bud  near  the  butt 
end  and  another  just  below  the  top.  Tie 
in  bundles  and  bury  them  over  Winter, 
butt  ends  up.  In  the  Spring  set  in  rows 
in  rich,  well  tilled  soil,  giving  them 
a  slight  slant  in  the  rows,  and  give  them 
good  cultivation  throughout  the  season. 


Rot  in  Tomatoes. 

I  had  one-third  acre  of  tomatoes  on  a 
gravel  loam  sloping  to  south,  manured 
rather  heavily  last  Winter  with  stable 
manure,  straw  and  shavings  used  for 
bedding.  About  one  ton  phosphate  per 
acre  was  applied  when  the  plants  were 
set;  plants  3x3  feet  tied  to  stake,  mostly 
of  the  Stone  variety.  Three-fourths  of 
crop  rotted ;  a  few  hills  on  the  lower  end 
of  each  row  were  in  a  heavier  and  moist 
soil,  and  they  were  all  right.  The  fruit 
that  set  were  very  large,  but  deformed  in 
the  blossom  side,  then  later  nearly  all 
were  spoiled  by  the  rot.  The  field  was 
pretty  dry  through  August,  but  wondered 
what  could  have  caused  the  deformity 
earlier  in  the  season.  The  field  was  in 
tomatoes  last  year.  Another  field  of 
200  plants  did  not  have  any  rot,  and  that 
was  the  third  crop  in  that  spot. 

Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.  a.  f.  j. 

The  rotting  of  tomatoes  while  still  in 
the  stage  of  growth  development,  is 
caused  either  by  unfavorable  soil  or 
weather  conditions,  or  both.  Heavy  man¬ 
uring  with  muck,  guano,  fish  scraps  or 
any  manure  that  contains  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  ammonia  will  cause  more  or 
less  of  this  species  of  rot;  in  fact  too 
heavy  an  application  of  any  kind  of  man- 
ore  is  likely  to  cause  its  appearance. 
The  tomato  is  not  a  gross  feeder;  it 
rather  prefers  a  poor  soil,  to  one  that  is 
too  rich.  One  or  two  shovelfuls  of  well- 
rotted  stable  manure  or  good  compost 
to  each  hill  is  sufficient  for  the  plant’s 
requirements,  and  there  will  be  but  very 
little  danger  of  over-feeding,  whereas 
when  manures  are  applied  broadcast  in 
hirge  quantities,  especially  if  it  is  par¬ 
tially  grown,  there  is  always  danger  of 
over-stimulation,  which  can  only  prove 
more  or  less  of  a  detriment  to  the  crop, 
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and  in  many  cases  result  in  much  loss 
by  the  rotting  of  the  undeveloped  fruit. 
Very  often  the  soil  and  weather  condi¬ 
tions  have  much  to  do  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  species  of  rot.  Low  wet 
land,  in  a  wet  season,  seems  particularly 
favorable  to  it,  and  there  is  almost  in¬ 
variably  more  or  less  of  the  rot  present, 
whereas  if  the  weather  is  dry,  as  a  rule 
very  little  will  occur.  On  the  other  hand, 
high  and  naturally  dry  land,  in  a  dry 
season,  will  be  quite  as  favorable -for  the 
development  of  the  rot,  as  the  low  wet 
land  in  a  wet  season,  whereas  very  little 
rot  is  likely  to  be  present  on  the  high 
and  naturally  dry  soil  in  a  wet  season. 
Now  the  question  naturally  comes  up. 
why  does  excessive  moisture  or  lack  of 
sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil,  equally 
favor  the  development  of  the  rot?  The 
answer  is  this :  During  the  blooming 
period,  if  the  plant  cells  are  gorged  with 
water,  or  are  getting  less  moisture  than 
is  naturally  required,  many  of  the  young 
fruits,  set  while  the  plant  is  in  either  of 
these  extreme  conditions,  will  be  de¬ 
fective,  the  blossom  end  not  closing  per¬ 
fectly  or  having  a  very  thin  skin  cover¬ 
ing.  which  leaves  the  young  fruit  in  a 
condition  particularly  favorable  to  the 
development  of  this  rot.  Too  much  stim¬ 
ulating  manure  will  have  the  same  effect. 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  this 
species  of  rot  has  not  been  classed  by 
plant  pathologists  as  a  specific  fungus 
disease.  Nor  have  I  seen  any  method  of 
control  recommended  other  than  to  give 
the  plants  the  best  soil  conditions  possible 
and.  trust  to  Providence  for  favorable 
weather  conditions.  I  hardly  think 
planting  on  the  same  soil  for  a  number 
of  consecutive  years,  has  any  tendency 
whatever  to  cause  any  increase  of  the 
rot.  I  have  used  the  same  ground  for 
tomatoes  and  set  the  plants  in  the  same 
places  for  six  years.  Last  year  quite 
a  number  were  attacked  with  the  rot,  but 
one  fruit  was  lost  from  this  cause  this 
year.  k. 

Culture  of  Lavender. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  start  lavender, 
and  give  all  the  information  you  can 
about  it?  Would  the  soil  "here  be  suit¬ 
able?  It  is  sandy  loam.  mrs.  a.  l.  c. 

East  Lebanon,  Me. 

Your  soil  would  probably  be  quite  sat¬ 
isfactory,  as  lavender  likes  a  light  open 
soil,  even  when  sandy  or  stony,  and  free 
sunlight.  We  have  no  knowledge,  how¬ 
ever,  of  its  culture  in  Maine ;  the  climate 
may  be  too  severe.  The  plant  is  usually 
propagated  from  cuttings  of  one  season’s 
growth,  cut  with  a  heel,  and  planted  in 
Spring  or  Fall.  These  are  set  three  to 
four  inches  apart  in  rather  moist  soil, 
and  shaded  until  they  root  ..  Division  of 
the  plant  is  also  practiced,  but  commer¬ 
cial  growers  think  plants  thus  obtained 
are  less  robust,  and  more  susceptible  to 
disease.  We  have  raised  lavender  in 
Northern  New  Jersey,  with  moderate 
success.  Sowings  in  early  Spring  failed 
to  germinate,  possibly  because  the  seed 
was  too  old.  Freshly-ripened  seed  was 
secured  in  July,  and  sown  in  shallow 
boxes,  which  were  covered  with  panes  of 
glass,  and  set  outdoors  on  the  north  side 
of  a  building,  where  the  boxes  were 
watered  as  required.  The  boxes  were 
stored  over  Winter  in  a  cold  frame,  the 
little  seedlings  having  been  thinned  out 
as  they  required  room,  and  the  following 
Spring  we  had  sturdy  young  plants  with 
a  good  root  system.  We  do  not  claim 
that  this  is  the  best  way  to  raise  laven¬ 
der  from  seed,  but  it  is  the  only  method 
which  has  given  us  success.  In  com¬ 
mercial  culture  the  young  plants  are  set 
out,  after  danger  of  frost  is  over  in 
rows  running  north,  and  south,  six  feet 
apart,  the  plants  four  feet  apart  in  the 
rows.  Clean  cultivation  is  given.  The 
plants  are  clipped  to  prevent  flowering 
the  first  year,  after  which  they  bloom  till 
five  or  six  years  old.  Lavender  is  not 
heavily  fertilized,  but  a  light  dressing  of 
stable  manure  or  wood  ashes  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  Fall.  In  the  Eastern  States 
lavender  is  sparingly  grown  in  gardens, 
but  is  said  to  do  well  commercially 
planted  in  California.  The  world’s  lav¬ 
ender  crop  is  chiefly  produced  by  Eng¬ 
land  and  France. 


Rank-growing  Orchard. 

My  orchard  grew  too  fast  this  year, 
from  eight  to  12  inches  of  growth.  What 
would  you  do?  Would  you  apply  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash?  If  so  how 
much?  s.  J.  E. 

In  such  cases  the  usual  plan  is  to  stop 
cultivating  for  a  year  or  so,  cut  the 
grass  and  weeds  and  leave  on  the  ground. 
Fse  400  pounds  per  acre  of  a  mixture  of 
three  parts  acid  phosphate  and  one  part 
muriate  of  potash. 


“These  shoes  you  sold  me  last  week 
squeak  so  _  that  they  keep  me  awake 
nights.”  said  the  customer,  entering  the 
shoe-store.  “My  dear  sir,”  replied  the 
shoe-dealer,  reassuringly,  “you  shouldn’t 
sleep  in  them.” — Yonkers  Statesman. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  ] 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Get  Our  Low  Factory  Prices 


Before  Buying 
a  Grinding  Mil! 


No  matter  what 
kind  of  grinding 
you  wish  to  do — 
grain,  mixed  or 
separate,  ear  or 
shelled  corn,  meal  of  any  grade, 
from  the  coarsest  to  the  finest,  husks 
as  well  as  cobs  and  corn — one  of  our 

23  Styles— Hand  Power 
to  20  h.  p. 

will  meet  your  particular  require¬ 
ments,  giving  the  utmost  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  best  and  cheapest  on 
the  market,  Quaker  City  Mills 
will  grind  anythiug  grindable, 
whether  wet,  dry  or  oily. 

The  mission  of 

.Quaker  City 
Mills 

is  to  please  every  one.  Our 
offer  of  10  days’  free  trial 
enables  you  to  test  the  mill  in 
any  way  you  choose,  at  our  risk. 
We  pay  the  freight.  47  years  of 
world  wide  reputation  for  fair  and 
square  dealings  back  of  every  mill. 

Free  Catalogue 

will  come  to  you  promptly,  giving 
full  particulars,  besides  valuable 
information  on  methods  and  prof¬ 
it  in  grinding  grain  for  stock 
Write  us  for  it  at  once.  Also 
ask  for  booklet  containing  big 
bargains  in  labor-saving 
farm  machinery. 

The  A.  W.  Straub  Co 

Dept.  E  3740  Filbert  St,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Dept.  T  3709  So.Ashland  Av,  Chicaoo 


Business  Farmers 

Know  that  it  pays  to  grind  the 
feed  at  home.  There  is  a  big 
profit  in  changing  corn  and 
grain  into  higher  priced  feed. 
J/After  grinding  your  own  supply, 
make  money  grinding  for  your 
neighbors.  For  thorough  work  get 


*  Star  Feed  Grinders* 


Made  in  sizes  and  styles  to  suit 
every  need  and  purpose.  They 
do  good  work  quickly.  Built 
along  simple  lines  for  hard  use. 

Each  mill  is  fully  guaranteed. 

>v  rite  Today  for  Free  Booklet  liv¬ 
ing  valuable  hints  on  feeding  &  grinding. 

The  Star  Manufacturing  Co. 

3 13 Depot  St.,New  Lexington, Ohio 


I 


or  can  be  grown,  wherever  kaffir  corn  grows  or  can 
be  grown,  wherever  pea-vine  hay  grows  or  can  be 
grown,  there  is  a  place  for  a  Stover  Alfalfa  &  Kaffir 
Com  Grinder. 

T,^is  can  be  used  in  nearly  every  section 

fodder  monttoned  abive  ‘  CU‘  “d  grfnd  the 
and  with  thiscan  be  ground 
dry  ear  corn  or  shelled 
grains  independently  or 
mixed  with  the  hay  so  that 
every  feeder  can  produce 
his  own  balanced  ration. 

Wo  build  a  full  lino  of 
Feedmills  and  Samson 
Windmills. 

Send  for  catalog. 


i 


STOVER  MFG.  CO. 

188  Vine  Street 
FREEPORT  •  .  ILL 


MADE 


EASIEST  RUNNING  MILL 

A  Duplex  Mill  requires  25#  less 
power  and  will  do  twice  as  much  work 
as  any  other  mill  of  equal  size.  Grinds 
ear  corn,  shelled  corn,  oats,  wheat,  kaf¬ 
fir  corn,  cotton  seed,  corn  in  shucks, 
sheaf  oats  or  any  kind  of  grain.  There 
is  no  mill  made  that  for  speed  and  com¬ 
plete  grinding  equals  the 

Kelly  Duplex 
Grinding  Mill 

Easily  operated.  Never  chokes. 

7  sizes.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Any  power.  Especially  ad.  .  _ 

apled  for  gasoline  engines.  FREE  CATALOG. 

Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Box320  Springfield,  Ohio 

“  7 leu  o/kdland  ~\ 


Feed  Mills 


are  great  money  savers.  They  grind  com,  cobs  and 
small  grain  perfectly.  Easy  to  operate  and  built  to 
last  a  lifetime.  The  cost  is  surprisingly  low  whet 
you  figure  that  by  using  one  you 

Save  25%  on  Feed 

An  examination  will  prove  to 
you  that  the  New  Holland  is  the 
most  substantial  feed  mill  on  the 
market. 

11  rife  today  for  valuable 
catalogue  and  low  prices. 

■■i  NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO.,  Box  4l,  New  Holland,  Pj, 


=•  JL  ▼  &  Phonograph 

Mr.  Edison’s  Latest  Invention 
Now  Shipped 


An  offer  introducing  The  New 
Edisons.  Write  quick — while  this 
offer  lasts.  Edison’s  new  phonograph 
— just  out!  —  the  perfected  musical 
wonder  of  the  age ! 

WRITE  today  for  our  new  Edison 
catalog — that  tells  you  all  about 
the  wonderful  new  model  Edi¬ 
son  and  our  new  Edison  offer! 

Hear  the  la¬ 
test  up-to- 
, date  song 
hits  of  the 
big  cities. 

Laugh  un¬ 
til  the  tears 
stream, 
down  your 
fa ce  and 
your  sides 
ache  from 
laughing 
at  funniest 
of  funny 
m in str el 
shows;hear 
the  g  r  a  n  d 
old  church 
hymns,  the 
majestic 
choirs,  the 
pealing 
organs,  the  |§| 
splendid 
operas,  the 
crashing 
brass 
bands,  the 
waltzes, the 
two-steps, 
the  solos, 
comic  vaude¬ 
villes,  duets 
and  (fuartettes.Take 
your  choice  of  any 
kind  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  All  will  be 
yours  with  the  Edi¬ 
son  in  your  home. 


I  A  new  concealed  | 
[horn  machine  | 
|  with  stand,  at  a  § 
I  price  within  the  J 
I  reach  of  all!  And  \ 
on  easy  monthly  | 
terms  if  desired.  \ 


The  Offer: 

We  will  send  yon  the  new  model  Edison 
Phonograph  and  your  choice  of  all  the  bran.l 
new  records  on  an  absolutely  free  loan.  We 
want  you  to  hear  all  the  waltzes,  two-steps,  vaude¬ 
villes,  minstrels,  grand  operas,  the  old  sacred  hymns, 
every  kind  of  comic  and  popular  music,  also  your 
choice  of  the  highest-grade  concerts  and  operas,  as 
rendered  by  the  world's  greatest  artists.  Entertain 
your  family  and  friends.  Then,  when  you  are  through 
with  the  outfit,  you  may  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 
REMEMBER,  not  a  penny  down— no  deposit- 
no  guarantee— no  C.O.  D.  to  us— no  obligations  to 
buy— a  full  free  trial  in  your  own  home — direct 
from  us —direct  to  you.  Returnable  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  or  payable  (if  you  want  to  keep  it)  at  the 
rock-bottom  price  direct  from  us. 

nm  T>  We  are  tremendously 

I  hp  K  eason  *  proud  of  this  magniS- 
A  lit,  lVta^UU.  cent  new  instrument. 

When  you  get  it  in  your  town  we  know  everybody 
will  say  that  nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  heard — so 
we  are  pretty  sure  that  at  least  some  one,  if  not  you, 
then  somebody  else,  will  want  to  buy  one  of  these 
new  style  Edisons,  especially  as  they  a  re  being  offered 
now  at  the  most  astounding  rock-bottom  price  and  on 
easy  terms  as  low  as  a  few  dollars  a  month. 

Our  New  Edison 
Catalog  Sent  Free 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  or  in  a  letter 
(or  just  the  coupon)  is  enough.  No  obligations 
in  asking  for  the  catalog.  Get  this  offer— while 
this  offer  lasts.  Fill  out  the  coupon  now— today. 

F.  K.  Babson,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributors 
4293  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  III. 

Canadian  Office  —  355  Portage  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 

WK:  I 

To 

BABSON, 

/  Edison  Phonograph  Distributors. 

;  DepL  4298  Edison  Block,  Chicago.  ID. 

1  Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  your  New  Edison  Cat-  \ 
alog  and  full  particulars  of  your  free  trial  offer  on 
the  new  model  Edison  Phonograph. 
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“A  SQUARE  PEAL” 

IVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  1  lacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  Tbit  to  make  doubly  sure  wc  will  make  pood  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertisinp  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect,  sub¬ 
scribers  apainst  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 

1  Notice  of  i he  complaint,  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  Of  the  time  of 
tbo  transaction,  ami  yon  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  Ntw-ioRKEK 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


It  is  said  that  a  progressive  farmer  in  Branch 
Co.,  Mich.,  paid  $40  for  lime  and  hauled  it  eight 
miles  for  use  on  Alfalfa.  The  county  agent  a  little 
later  found,  40  rods  from  this  farmer's  barn,  a  lied 
of  marl.  Close  to  the  surface  were  thousand  of 
tons  of  good  lime.  All  you  need  do  is  to  dig  it  out 
and  spread  it.  This  is  but  one  instance  of  thou¬ 
sands  where  we  spend  money  for  things  which  are 
right  in  our  soil  if  we  only  knew  it.  Every  farm 
with  a  pond  hole  or  swamp  can  produce  organic 
nitrogen  in  the  muck. 

* 

There  was  ail  apple  show  at  a  point  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Mountains  where  Crimes  Golden  and  .York  Im¬ 
perial  are  famous.  As  this  is  a  shipping  district 
a  buyer  in  the  market  which  absorbs  this  fruit  was 
selected  as  judge.  To  the  surprise  of  many  visitors 
this  expert  buyer  gave  a  prize  to  a  barrel  of  green 
Grimes  Golden — about  the  color  of,  R.  I.  Greenings. 
The  consumers  were  accustomed  to  select  Grimes  as 
a  yellow  apple.  Yet  this  expert  was  right,  for  he 
was  figuring  on  the  basis  of  shipping  quality — the 
best  coudition  for  going  to  market.  If  these  Grimes 
apples  were  kept  until  they  turned  yellow  they 
would  not  reach  market  as  fit  as  when  they  were 
sent  green  and  hard.  In  a  section  where  the  apples 
are  shipped  to  a  distant  market  this  scoring  on  the 
liasis  of  shipping  conditions  and  not  on  eating  qual¬ 
ity  was  right. 

* 

We  favor  Edward  C.  Gillette  of  Yates  Co.,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  in  the  next  New 
York  Assembly.  This  chairmanship  is  important. 
It  was  once  something  of  a  joke  but  the  time  lias 
now  come  for  making  a  dignified  and  commanding 
position  out  of  it.  Our  farmers  ought  to  know  who 
is  to  represent  them  in  popular  legislation  and  they 
should  have  some  say  about  his  selection.  Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette  is  an  honest  and  independent  man  who  now 
goes  back  to  Albany  for  his  third  term.  We  have 
seen  him  under  fire  and  know  he  will  not  flinch. 
He  knows  what  to  do  and  will  do  it.  Come  gentle¬ 
men — get  busy  with  your  influence  for  Edward  C. 
Gillette  as  agricultural  chairman.  A  small  matter? 
No,  a  big  one,  for  this  is  about  the  first  time  the 
great  farm  industry  of  New  York  has  had  the  chance 
to  do  such  a  thing. 

* 

I  have  taken  The  It.  N.-Y.  over  a  year  now,  and  I 
believe  its  biggest  appeal  to  me  is  because  it  is  so  largely 
written  by  its  subscribers.  Your  paper  throughout  is 
like  a  visitor  coming  in  and  telling  in  a  casual  way 
what  he  has  found  out  about  a  certain  subject — he  is 
jour  friend  and  neighbor,  has  his  problems  to  solve, 
solves  them  and  gives  you  the  benefit.  I  may  be  wrong 
in  this  analysis  of  your  paper,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  I  ever  saw  a  paper  for  the  people  and  by  the  people 
it  is  The  It.  N.-Y.  r.  l.  w. 

Michigan. 

This  letter  well  expresses  wliat  we  have  for  years 
been  trying  to  do  with  The  It.  N.-Y'.  There  are,  of 
necessity,  different  ideals  in  journalism.  Some  men 
like  to  be  known  as  great  teachers — knowing  every¬ 
thing  and  assuming  that  their  readers  must  be  dom¬ 
inated  by  the  force  of  tlieir  own  opinion.  Others 
assume  a  cold,  distant  attitude  and  convey  the  idea 
that  warm  friendship  cannot  enter  into  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  an  editor  and  his  readers.  Some  take 
a  cynical  view  of  life.  Some  merely  try  to  please 
or  entertain  by  strong  or  exaggerated  statements — so 
we  might  go  on  through  the  list. 

Our  own  idea  is  to  try  to  make  each  issue  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  like  a  gathering  of  sincerely  honest  neigh- 
lx>rs  and  friends.  Those  of  us  who  were  brought 
up  in  the  country  know  just  what  such  gatherings 
mean  in  a  community  where  social  life  depends 
upon  good  neighbors.  There  will  be  kindly  and 
helpful  criticism,  burning  indignation  at  wrong, 
plain  discussion  of  useful  and  new  things  and  kindly 
sympathy  and  suggestion.  It  means  ah  earnest  ef¬ 
fort  to  dignify  and  make  hotter  the  plain  and 
homely  things  of  life.  This  is  not  done  through 


any  dogmatic  spirit  of  superiority,  but  rather  by 
putting  friends  together  and  giving  them  fact  and 
vision  so  that  they  may  analyze  the  question  and 
reason  it  out. 

We  have  frequently  stated  that  The  R.  N.-Yt.  is 
edited  by  its  readers.  There  is  no  paper  in  the  coun¬ 
try  which  enjoys  such  confidential  relations  with  its 
people.  They  come  with  such  strong  and  kindly 
advice  and  suggestion,  and  always  respond  so  well 
when  we  ask  for  information  that  we  have  come  to 
rely  upon  their  judgment.  They* *  tell  us  what  they 
want  to  know  about  farming,  and  we  get:  them  the 
information  if  it  is  obtainable.  And  from  these  con¬ 
fidential  relations  we  have  gained  the  right  to 
tell  our  people  at  times  what  we  think  they  ought 
to  know  about  certain  public  questions.  They  do 
not  always  agree  with  us — that  is  one  great  beauty 
of  our  relationship,  for  our  people  know  that  what 
we  state  is  personal  conviction — unbought  and  un¬ 
bargained  for,  and  given  with  no  purpose  except  to 
give  thought  to  a  friend. 

* 

Martin  H.  Glynn,  now  Governor  of  New  York, 
has  an  opportunity  which  few  public  characters 
have  ever  known,  yet  we  think  most  men  have  no 
desire  to  take  his  job.  Mr.  Glynn  led  his  ticket  last 
year,  lie  received  6(55,762  votes  and  Wm.  Sulzer 
649,559.  As  comptroller  of  the  State  he  has  a  good 
reputation  for  honesty  and  efficiency.  He  lias  been 
made  Governor  through  the  luost  unfortunate  and 
disgusting  political  incident  in  New  York’s  history. 
It  must  be  said  that  during  this  unhappy  trial  Mr. 
Glynn  conducted  himself  with  tact  and  dignity.  We 
have  heard  no  claim  from  Mr.  Xulzer’s  friends  that 
Governor  Glynn  acted  unfairly.  Mr.  Glynn  of  course 
understands  that  in  the  present  xcited  state  of 
the  public  mind  his  acts  will  be  viewed  with  sus¬ 
picion.  There  are  a  good  many  people  who  honestly 
and  violently  believe  that  Mr.  Sulzer  was  the  victim 
of  what  they  call  a  “political  lynching.”  Some  of 
them  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Sulzer  was  “crucified,” 
and  they  will  fight  with  the  bitterest  hatred  anyone 
who,  in  their  opinion,  eaters  in  any  way  to  Charles 
F.  Murphy  or  the  politicians  allied  with  him.  Every 
act  of  Gov.  Glynn  will  he  eagerly  watched  by  these 
people,  who  are  both  strong  and  noisy.  Then  we 
have  a  much  larger  class  of  people  who  are  fair- 
minded,  and  who  realize  the  position  in  which  the 
Governor  is  placed.  They  are  at  present  disposed  to 
believe  that  he  desires  to  give  New  York  an  honest 
and  clean  administration,  and  they  will  support  him 
heartily  just  as  long  as  he  permits  them  to  do  so, 
We  all  realize  that  Mr.  Glynn  is  in  a  hard  and  em¬ 
barrassing  position.  That  is  what  makes  his  op¬ 
portunity  for  if  after  the  political  night-mare  we 
have  just  passed  through  he  can  convince  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  he  is  honestly  trying  to  give  them  a  square 
deal  he  will  pass  into  history  as r  a  great  man. 

*  » 

It  seems  that  the  entomologists  do  not  agree  as 
to  the  value  of  this  scale  parasite.  The  New  Jersey 
side  of  the  controversy  is  given  on  page  1228.  It 
will  lie  seen  that  14  different  parasites  and  scale 
diseases  have  been  tried  in  New  Jersey,  and  that 
only  one  of  the  latest  reported  parasites  can  be 
said  to  be  “new.”  The  chief  criticism  of  I)r.  Sur¬ 
face  of  Pennsylvania  concerns  the  spectacular  man¬ 
ner  in  which  these  parasites  are  announced.  We  do 
not  think  Dr.  Surface  is  responsible  for  all  of  this, 
for  we  well  understand  how  the  newspapers  would 
make  a  startling  and  “new”  romance  out  of  a  rusty 
cooking  stove  if  other  news  was  dull.  The  parasites 
can  do  no  harm  to  the  fruit  or  the  trees,  and  we 
think  it  a  wise  plan  to  study  and  distribute  them 
if  it  can  he  done  quietly  and  without  fooling  the 
people.  Under  no  circumstances  whatever  should 
any  fruit  grower  stop  spraying  in  the  belief  that 
this  parasite  is  sure  to  clean  out  the  scale.  No 
more  foolish  policy  than  that  can  be  thought  of. 
You  might  just  as  well  sell  your  stoves  or  your 
furnace  because  some  wise  man  reports  that  the 
warm  gulf  stream  will  move  in  to  the  coast  and 
give  New  Jersey  a  Florida  climate! 

* 

We  will  ask  you  to  read  the  articles  which  we  are 
printing  on  the  value  of  purebred  stock.  Before  we 
are  done  the  subject  will  be  lighted  up  as  never 
before.  We  are  convinced  that  only  by  the  use  of 
purebred  animals  of  superior  quality  can  our  flocks 
and  herds  be  improved  as  they  should  bo.  Our  sta¬ 
tistics  show  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  our 
business  dairy  herds  are  headed  by  purebred  ani¬ 
mals.  Most  fanners  realize  the  value  of  pure  blood, 
but  hesitate  for  two  chief  reasons.  They  do  not 
know  just  how  to  be  sure  they  are  getting  their 
money’s  worth  or  selecting  the  sire  best  suited  to 
their  herd,  and  they  find  it  hard  to  raise  the  money 
needed  to  buy  high-class  stock.  Much  of  the  in¬ 
formation  printed  about  purebred  animals  has  been 


prepared  from  the  standpoint  of  the  breeder.  We 
intend  to  analyze  the  matter  from  the  other  side— 
which  is  that  of  the  business  dairyman.  The  highest 
breeding  experts  in  the  country  will  give  their  side, 
and  the  plain  men  who  milk  the  cows  will  also  tell 
us  how  to  select  the  sire  and  how  to  mate  him  so 
as  to  produce  high-grade  cows.  We  can  promise  a 
discussion  of  this  subject  fresher,  more  original  and 
nearer  to  the  plain  farmer  than  any  ever  started  be¬ 
fore.  We  have  tens  of  thousands  of  readers  who 
want  to  know  how  to  handle  and  buy  purebred  stock. 
When  The  It.  N.-Y'.  starts  a  thing  you  know  it  goes 
through. 

* 

On  page  1112  we  suggested  that  many  farmers’ 
wives  could  take  orphan  children  to  educate  and 
bring  up  with  their  own.  We  referred  more  par 
ticularly  to  school  teachers  who  have  married  farm¬ 
ers.  Some  of  them  are  not  very  strong — not  able 
to  do  the  harder  farm  work.  They  should  not  be 
expected  to  take  these  children  as  a  matter  of  char¬ 
ity  alone,  but  should  be  paid  for  their  work.  In  this 
way  they  could  obtain  a  fair  income  and  at  the 
same  time,  do  a  fine  work  for  humanity.  This  sug 
gestion  has  called  out  letters  from  several  farmers’ 
wives  who  might  be  willing  to  take  such  children. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  several  well-to-do 
women  who  seem  disposed  to  take  up  the  other  side 
and  raise  a  fund  to  be  used  in  financing  such  a  plan. 
These  women  realize  that  it  should  be  a  business 
proposition,  and  that  the  farmers’  wives  who  do  this 
work  should  be  well  paid.  The  plan  has  merit,  but 
it  should  be  developed  with  great  care,  and  with 
great  business  judgment.  At  present  we  can  only 
say  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  women  who 
are  interested — both  in  caring  for  such  children 
and  in  financing  such  a  plan. 

* 

There  were  several  sure  things  about  the  recent 
New  York  election.  One  of  the  surest  is  that  the 
people  demand  a  real  direct  primary  law.  The 
test  for  this  came  in  the  election  of  Assemblymen. 
We  wrote  the  candidates  of  various  parties  in  all  the 
rural  counties  and  have  most  of  them  on  record. 
Not  one  cared  to  express  himself  as  opposed  to 
direct  primaries.  Some  of  them  talked  wiselj’,  as 
politicians  do,  about  leaving  it  to  the  people,  but 
every  man  of  them  knew  what  their  people  want. 
The  Assembly  will  favor  a  suitable  law.  The  Senate? 
Before  the  election  the  Senators  turned  down  a 
direct  primary  bill  twice.  If  they  had  come  up  for 
re-election  this  year  at  least  15  of  them  would  have 
been  snowed  under  so  deep  that  all  the  petty  poli¬ 
ticians  in  New  York  State  never  could  shovel  them 
out.  Now  we  know  several  of  these  men  personally. 
They  are  wise  and  shrewd  in  business  matters, 
honest  and  good  citizens.  They  heard  every  ballot 
which  fell  into  a  box  in  their  districts  and  it 
sounded  like  a  brick  wall  falling  down.  These  men 
have  had  their  lesson — they  do  not  want  the  direct 
application  next  year,  and  they  will  line  up  for 
direct  primaries  if  we  keep  right  at  them  and  trans¬ 
late  the  writing  on  the  wall.  The  first  part  of  the 
battle  has  been  won.  Now  for  Albany. 


BREVITIES. 


Tiie  rains  are  spoiling  the  seed  corn. 


Sheep  will  eat  chestnuts  if  they  can  get  any. 

In  parts  of  the  Far  West  Russian  thistle  is  being 
put  into  silos.  It  makes  a  fair  silage. 

The  Colorado  Station  advises  sugar  beets  for  table 
use  claiming  them  far  superior  to  table  beets. 

Ice  water  is  fine  for  the  harvest  field  in  July,  but 
rather  coarse  for  the  stock  in  December. 

Never  pay  your  good  and  active  money  for  inactive 
organic  nitrogen  while  beans  or  clover  grow  and  muck 
lies  in  the  swamp. 

There  must  be  a  big  demand  for  good  dairy  butter. 
Whenever  one  of  our  people  speaks  of  making  it  there 
are  several  calls  for  further  information  . 


Amanda  Township,  Ohio,  has  been  indulging  m  a 
rat-killing  contest,  600  citizens  uniting  to  destroy  the 
vermin.  In  six  weeks  they  killed  10,013  rodents. 


“Children  on  the  farm!”  The  latest  on  this  subject 
is  a  letter  from  a  widower  with  two  children  who  wants 
a  farm  job  so  as  to  have  the  children  with  him. 

Tiie  boarding-house  prune  has  been  the  subject  of 
many  a  joke,  but  as  a  commercial  proposition  the  prune 
is  no  joke.  Exports  alone  last  year  ran  to  118,000, uuu 
pounds. 

A  short  time  ago  some  New  England  papers  stated 
that  boys  had  been  poisoned  by  eating  chestnuts  ana 
that  the  chestnut  blight  was  responsible.  This  report 
was  wrong.  The  true  chestnut  disease  is  not  poisonous. 


The  Ohio  College  of  Agriculture  will  distribute  puic- 
ql  White  Leghorn  cockerels  to  <  >hio  farmers.  I 
al  cost  is  50  cents  and  express  charges.  These  hints 
ve  been  bred  at  the  college.  It  is  a  distribution  ot 
3  college  idea  in  feathers. 

Kansas  shows  an  increasing  movement  of  population 
jvanl  the  cities  of  more  than  1,000  population,  ac- 
rding  to  recent  statistics.  Ten  years  ago  the  per- 
utiige  of  town  population  was  34  per  cent,  while  it 
now  39  per  cent.  It  is  said  that  farm  yields  aie 
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It  will  be  months  before  any  particular  changes 
are  noticed  as  the  result  of  low  duties  or  free  trade 
in  farm  produce.  The  live  stock  trade  with  Canada 
has  already  developed.  In  one  week  after  the  Un¬ 
derwood  bill  passed  70  carloads  of  cattle  were 
shipped  into  this  country  from  Western  Canada. 
Sheep  feeding  is  now  being  boomed  in  the  North¬ 
west,  In  one  case  24.000  sheep  were  bought  in  this 
country  and  driven  north,  over  the  line.  In  Eastern 
Canada  prices  for  live  cattle  have  increased  since 
the  tariff  was  removed,  and  many  feeding  steers 
have  been  exported.  During  the  20  days  ending 
October  23  718,758  pounds  of  dressed  beef  were  sent 
from  Toronto  to  this  country,  and  also  9,419  live 
cattle.  Thus  far  then  free  trade  in  live  stock  and 
meat  has  benefited  Canada,  but  made  no  difference 
whatever  in  meat  prices  here.  Our  Eastern  farmers 
will  obtain  a  few  more  feeding  cattle,  but  there  are 

not  enough  animals  in  Canada  to  affect. prices  here. 

* 

Last  week  we  told  how  the  business  men  of  Hills¬ 
dale.  Mich.,  went  to  the  farmers  for  final  help  in 
obtaining  a  coiulensery.  Now  comes  a  report  from 
Logan  Co.,  Colorado.  In  part  of  that  county  several 
farmers  have  been  very  successful  with  dry  farming. 
Some  50  miles  away  are  farmers  who  are  having 
a  hard  struggle,  largely  through  not  knowing  just 
how  to  handle  the  land.  Business  men  provided 
cars  and  carried  46  of  these  farmers  to  the  region 
where  these  successful  farms  are  found,  and  gave 
a  full  chance  to  look  things  over  and  learn.  These 
business  men  realized  that  they  could  do  no  business 
if  there  were  no  farmers.  The  better  the  farmers 
succeeded  the  better  business  would  be.  If  these 
farmers  could  learn  how  to  make  their  farms  pro¬ 
duce  more  every  line  of  business  would  benefit. 
These  incidents  make  the  truth  very  clear — no  town 
or  city  business,  large  or  small,  can  ever  prosper 
unless  farming  prospers.  What  a  commentary  upon 
this  fact  that  other  lines  of  business  have  absorbed 
the  capital  and  money  needed  to  carry  farmers 
about  in  order  that  they  may  learn  how  to  make 
more  money  to  provide  for  all  other  classes. 

* 

This  is  a  groat  Holstein  section.  A  good  many  of 
the  small  breeders  never  advertise.  They  just  wait  until 
some  buyer  comes  along.  In  this  way,  they  hardly  ever 
got  an  opportunity  to  soil  a  bull,  and  a  good  many  good 
ones  go  bogging  for  a  buyer.  breeder. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  good  bulls  go  begging 
there  are  farmers  in  other  dairy  sections  who  need 
such  animals,  and  feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
buy.  Here  we  can  see  another  chance  for  co¬ 
operation.  It  might  not  pay  one  of  these  small 
breeders  to  offer  his  stock  for  sale,  but  suppose  15 
or  20  of  them  got  together  and  formed  an  “exchange” 
for  selling  or  buying  stock!  Such  an  exchange  or 
breeders’  club  could  well  afford  to  advertise,  and 
could  handle  the  surplus  stock  which  its  members 
had  to  offer.  In  time  this  would  bring  buyers  into 
that  section.  Turn  any  way  you  will  or  take  up 
any  line  of  farm  activity  and  you  find  the  individual 
limited  in  his  business  unless  he  has  some  natural 
or  acquired  monopoly  in  his  business.  Of  course 
if  a  man  has  the  best  animal  or  the  best  apple  or 
the  best  farm  the  world  will  hunt  him  out.  Most 
of  us  must  combine  our  forces  with  others  in  order 
to  make  them  strong  enough  to  hit  the  public. 

* 

They  tell  us  there  never  was  a  time  when  so 
much  was  being  done  for  the  farmers.  The  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges,  experiment  stations,  farmers’  insti¬ 
tutes.  extension  work  and  other  agencies  are  pour¬ 
ing  out  agricultural  education  with  a  liberal  hand. 
It  seems  as  if  no  farmer  could  fail  to  be  hit  by 
some  bulletin  or  word  of  wisdom.  Science  waits  at 
every  cross-road  begging  for  a  chance  to  present 
her  message.  Then  in  public  affairs  or  politics 
primary  elections  are  in  sight  with  other  reforms 
under  discussion.  Twenty-five  years  ago  most  of 
these  things  would  have  been  regarded  as  dreams. 
Now  people  look  upon  most  of  them  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  consistently  supported 
anything  that  can  be  used  as  a  tool  to  help  the 
farmer  win  a  fair  place  in  society  and  a  fair  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  We  do  not  believe  in 
educational  guff  or  ornament,  but  any  form  of 
education  or  political  method  which  makes  an  honest 
working  tool  for  a  farmer  is  worth  all  it  costs  to 
the  nation.  The  thing  for  us  to  keep  in  mind  all 
through  these  mighty  changes  is  the  fact  that  scien¬ 
tific  education,  direct  primaries  and  all  the  rest 
cannot  of  themselves  settle  the  hard  problems  for 
us.  They  are  tools  which,  properly  used,  will  give 
us  a  better  chance  to  help  ourselves.  We  want  to 
get  away  from  this  idea  of  having, the  government 
step  in  and  take  care  of  us.  What  we  want  is  the 
chance  to  get  together  and  take  care  of  our  own 
business  of  farming.  We  want  the  tools  which  will 
enable  us  to  cut  away  from  the  bosses  who  have 
run  us  so  long  in  politics,  education  and  business. 


The  idea  of  educational  bosses  may  be  new  to  you 
but  there  is  danger  that  our  farm  education  will  be 
bossed  and  cut  and  dried  for  us  unless  we  insist  that 
it  be  made  practical  and  put  down  to  the  common 
things  of  earth  and  business.  The  farmer  should 
get  over  the  idea  that  any  of  the  large  army  of 
gentlemen  who  represent  him  all  the  way  from  col¬ 
lege  to  Congress  are  going  to  get  hurt  fighting  for 
him.  lie  must  do  his  own  fighting.  Let  the  govern¬ 
ment  give  him  weapons — not  booty. 

* 

The  present  New  York  law  regulating  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  commission  men  is  not  all  we  wanted,  but 
it  has  already  accomplished  some  things  that  were 
needed.  Some  of  the  snides  have  been  kept  out  of 
business.  A  few  of  them  were  able  to  obtain  a 
license,  but  there  are  not  many,  and  they  are  care¬ 
ful  how  they  operate.  Before  this  law  was  passed 
many  commission  men  paid  no  attention  to  com¬ 
plaints.  Now  when  such  complaint  comes  from  Al¬ 
bany  it  is  answered  and  attended  to  at  once.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  cases  where  old  offenders  in 
this  respect  nearly  fell  over  themselves  in  their 
haste  to  explain  when  the  demand  was  put  up  to 
them.  The  law  has  made  a  good  start.  There  should 
be  several  amendments  made  by  the  next  Legisla¬ 
ture.  One  great  evil  now  is  the  scheme  of  buying  in 
the  goods  or  returning  the  so-called  market  price 
and  holding  the  goods  for  a  speculation.  The  best 
way  to  cure  that  is  to  compel  the  commission  man 
to  show  the  account  on  his  books  and  tell  who 
bought  it  and  what  was  paid.  A  clause  covering 
that  point  was  cut  out  of  the  present  law.  The 
next  Legislature  should  strengthen  the  bill  by  com¬ 
pelling  publicity  of  these  accounts. 

* 

“A.  P.  A.”  stands  for  American  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  strong  and  influential  body  of  poultry- 
keepers — conservative,  rather  opinionated  and  think¬ 
ing  very  well  of  themselves.  It  has  been  dominated 
by  “fancy”  breeders — men  who  seem  to  be  devoted 
slaves  to  a  “scale  of  points”  or  perfect  exterior 
markings.  These  men  have  dominated  the  poultry 
papers  and  apparently  shaped  their  policy.  As  a 
result  the  “utility”  hen  has  been  obliged  to  scratch 
hard  for  recognition.  For  every  “fancier”  there  are, 
we  think,  500  of  us  who  believe  that  a  hen's  eggs 
count  for  more  than  her  feathers,  but  the  ruling 
spirits  of  the  “A.  I’.  A.”  would  not  have  it  so.  The 
old-time  breeders  of  Jersey  cattle  nearly  ruined 
their  breed  by  setting  up  the  idol  of  “black  tongue 
and  switch”  instead  of  butter  fat.  When  the  egg- 
laying  contests  were  started  we  were  astonished 
at  the  attitude  of  the  “A.  I’.  A.”  and  the  poultry 
journals.  They  sneered  at  the  plan  and  gave  it 
no  solid  support.  The  fanciers  evidently  saw  their 
finish  if  some  hen  with  “utility”  markings  rejected 
by  their  “scale  of  points”  should  outlay  by  two  to 
one  a  few  of  their  blue  ribbon  birds!  As  these  men 
dominated,  through  their  advertising,  most  of  the 
poultry  papers,  the  latter  mostly  opposed  these  con¬ 
tests,  and  thereby  lost  their  greatest  opportunity 
really  to  help  the  poultry  industry.  But  the  contests 
went  on  and  proved  their  value  as  they  have  in 
Australia  and  England.  The  fanciers  are  like  the 
officers  of  an  army  who  see  their  soldiers  all  running 
off  to  join  a  more  popular  cause.  But  these  fanciers 
are  getting  wise,  and  they  are  game.  The  public 
have  frightened  their  high  horse  and  they  must 
come  down  or  be  thrown  off.  They  are  coming 
down.  They  will  include  “utility”  market  poultry 
and  eggs  in  their  “Standard  of  Perfection”  and  go 
right  to  plain  farmers  for  the  facts.  This  is  first- 
rate.  It  shows  plain  hen  sense  on  the  part  of  the 
A.  1\  A.,  and  it  also  shows  what  plain  people  can  do 
when  they  make  a  good  thing  and  a  needed  reform 
a  part  of  popular  thought. 

* 

Ox  June  30  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  in  the  lower  African  Kongo  became  effective. 
For  years  the  illicit  sale  of  rum  has  been  the  curse 
of  industrial  Africa,  but  with  prohibition  there 
comes  a  new  problem  as  stated  by  U.  S.  Consul 
Hazel  tine : 

The  economic  effect  of  this  action  by  the  State  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  The  reaction,  however,  may 
prove  deleterious  to  industry. for  some  time  to  come,  be¬ 
cause  the  natives  of  lower  Kongo  have  become  strongly 
addicted  to  the  use  of  liquors,  especially  Holland  gin. 
which  were  incentives  to  manual  labor  when  money  or 
trade  articles  were  of  little  or  no  avail  as  mediums  of 
exchange. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  final  moral  effect  of 
this  law,  but  at  first  and  for  some  years,  so  terrible 
was  the  power  which  rum  holds  over  these  Africans, 
the  incentive  to  labor  will  be  destroyed.  We  hear 
people  say  that  a  thing  cannot  be  “bought  for  love 
or  money,”  but  with  the  depraved  and  weak-willed 
rum  is  stronger.  Better  prohibition  now  than  to 
wait  until  any  large  number  of  Americans  have 
sunk  to  the  level  of  these  Africans. 


I  average  two  or  three  of  these  offers  a  week  and 
wonder  how  it  is  possible  for  the  supply  of  “easy 
marks”  in  the  world  to  keep  up  to  the  demand.  A  lit¬ 
tle  taffy  seems  to  go  a  long  way  with  a  good  many 
of  our  so-called  “prominent  citizens.”  Some  of  them 
must  fall  for  these  schemes,  or  the  crooks  and  near¬ 
crooks  would  have  to  go  out  of  business. 

That  is  from  a  business  man  who  is  a  good  judge 
of  human  nature.  The  “offers”  are  usually  stock  in 
some  gold-brick  enterprise,  or  a  chance  to  become  a 
member  of  some  society  or  brotherhood.  The  latter 
often  seems  like  a  very  benevolent  scheme,  but  the 
man  who  goes  into  it  is  sure  to  find  later  that  his 
name  is  being  used  as  “sucker  bait”  to  attract  others. 
As  for  “unit  orchards,”  cat  farms,  power  companies 
or  the  like  it  is  usually  the  little  smear  of  “taffy” 
which  butters  the  bread  of  life,  and  which  the 
average  man  finds  much  like  cake.  Business  men 
often  wonder  how  the  “easy  marks”  are  taken  in  and 
also  how  the  patent  medicine  fakes  can  grow  rich. 
“Standard  Advertising”  gives  the  following  to  show 
why  medical  advertising  is  usually  fraudulent. 

The  contention  that  a  doctor,  or  the  owner  of  a 
proprietary  remedy,  may  be  as  honest  as  a  regular 
medical  practitioner  is  true.  He  may  be.  But  if  lie 
told  the  truth  about  his  service  he  would  make  no  ad¬ 
vertising  profit. 

No  advertising  doctor  possesses  any  secret  which  the 
profession  does  not  possess.  He  must  make  believe  some 
unusual  advantage  or  his  advertising  will  not  pull. 

Again,  sick  people  are,  as  a  rule,  gullible.  They  are 
discouraged,  disheartened,  and  in  no  condition  to  an¬ 
alyze.  They  grab  at  straws,  and  the  main  thing  which 
medical  advertisers  do  is  to  make  the  patient  “feel 
better”  regardless  of  the  permanent  effect  on  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  financial  “offers.” 
The  promoter  of  the  scheme  may  be  honest  but  your 
cold-headed  banker  or  business  friend  would  tell 
you  the  truth  about  them  just  as  your  doctor  would 
tell  you  about  the  medical  fakes.  It  is  a  great 
temptation  for  many  of  us  to  gamble  and  take 
chances  in  a  strange  and  plausible  thing,  but  in  nine 
out  of  10  cases  the  cards  are  stacked  against  us. 

♦ 

Probably  not  many  of  our  readers  will  be  likely 
to  invest  in  “spineless  cactus.”  While  wonderful 
outpourings  of  guff  have  been  started  over  this  cac¬ 
tus  we  have  felt  like  heeding  the  advice  of  a  Colo¬ 
rado  man  who  wrote  us  last  Spring: 

You  remind  me  of  a  dog  barking  at  the  moon  when 
you  mention  that  wonderful,  God-given  gift  to  humanity 
— spineless  cactus.  For  the  Lord’s  sake  do  not  talk 
until  you  know  something  about  it. 

We  always  did  consider  a  live  dog  more  useful 
than  a  dead  moon,  and  it  is  good  advice  to  wait  un¬ 
til  you  know  what  you  are  talking  about.  Now  we 
know  that  an  old  lady  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  74  years 
old,  has  been  induced  to  start  a  spineless  cactus 
ranch.  She  believes  the  same  old  story — how  the 
cactus  requires  no  water,  is  a  richer  feed  than  Al¬ 
falfa  ;  with  SO  tons  or  more  of  fodder  per  acre,  and 
in  addition  a  fruit  which  may  be  used  as  human 
food!  Win.  Sinclair  of  San  Antonio  is  probably  the 
largest  dairyman  in  Southern  Texas.  His  cows  are 
largely  fed  on  prickly  cactus  with  the  thorns  singed 
off.  For  some  years  the  Government  has  acted  with 
Mr.  Sinclair  to  test  all  known  varieties  of  cactus. 
Therefore,  if  anyone  knows  anything  about  the 
actual  value  of  the  spineless,  Sinclair  is  the  man. 
Yet  this  is  what  he  says: 

Spineless  cactus  will  not  grow  here;  that  is,  it  will 
not  stand  our  Winters.  El  Paso  is  much  colder ;  no 
chance  whatever  for  this  poor  old  deluded  woman  to 
grow  them.  Spineless  will  succeed  in  a  small  region  on 
the  Gulf  Coast,  and  in  some  parts  of  California. 

Now  most  of  our  readers  are  in  no  danger  of  in¬ 
vesting  in  spineless  cactus  but  many  of  them  have 
read  the  glowing  stories  of  what  it  is  to  do  for  the 
world.  It  will  “do”  many  others  beside  this  old  lady 
before  it  is  forgotten. 

The  Hungarian  Barley  Crop. 

This  year’s  barley  crop  in  Hungary,  is  considered 
satisfactory,  and  had  not  excessive  rainfall  damaged 
the  quality  the  crop  would  have  been  excellent.  The 
white  color  of  Hungarian  barley,  so  much  valued  by 
brewers,  is  rare  this  year,  and  the  kernels  are  not  as 
hard  as  usual.  The  crop  totals  73.486.667  bushels, 
from  3,000,108  acres,  against  72.119.356  bushels,  from 
2,786.710  acres,  in  1912.  In  1911  Hungary  exported 
230.703  metric  tons,  valued  at  $9,291,983.  for  brewing 
purposes,  and  16,539  tons,  worth  $61S,S33,  for  food 
purposes. 


Snow’s  Corn  Report. 

B.  W.  Snow’s  reports  make  the  acreage  of  corn  en¬ 
tirely  abandoned,  so  far  as  production  of  grain  in  any 
form  is  concerned.  4,833.000  acres,  leaving  102,970.000 
acres  on  which  some  corn  was  produced.  The  yield  per 
acre  on  the  area  producing  some  corn  is  reported  at  23.1 
bushels,  making  a  total  crop  of  2,387,000.000  bushels. 
Last  month  local  returns  indicated  that  there  were 
about  13,000,000  acres  which  were  abandoned,  so  far 
as  producing  commercial  corn  was  concerned,  and  this 
month’s  returns  indicate  that  upon  nearly  5.000,000 
acres  of  this  area  there  is  no  production  of  corn  in 
any  shape,  the  balance  representing  areas  on  which  the 
fodder  is  cut  and  the  small  amount  of  corn  in  it  fed 
without  husking.  The  present  estimate  both  of  acreage 
and  crop  is  intended  to  include  corn  fed  in  fodder  with¬ 
out  husking  and  a  very  large  area  cut  and  placed  in 
silos.  Husking  returns  are  very  much  mixed,  showing 
yields  less  than  expected  in  the  districts  where  the  crop 
was  supposed  to  be  good,  and  more  than  looked  for  in 
the  districts  that  were  worse  hurt.  The  average  re- 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  WEAVING? 

Children  of  yesterday, 

Heirs  of  to-morrow, 

What  are  you  weaving? 

Labor  and  sorrow? 

Look  to  your  looms  again ; 

Faster  and  faster 
Fly  the  great  shuttles 
Prepared  by  the  Master, 

Room  for  it — room  ! 

Children  of  yesterday, 

Heirs  of  to-morrow, 

Lighten  the  labor- 

And  sweeten  the  sorrow, 

Now,  while  the  shuttles  fly 
Faster  and  faster, 

Up  and  be  at  it — - 

At  work  with  the  Master. 

He  stands  at  your  loom, 

Room  for  Him — room  ! 

Children  of  yesterday, 

Heirs  of  to-morrow, 

Look  at  your  fabric 
Of  labor  and  sorrow, 

Seamy  and  dark 

With  despair  and  disaster, 

Turn  it — and  lo, 

The  design  of  the  Master; 

The  Lord’s  at  the  loom, 

Room  for  Him — room  ! 

— Mary  Artemisia  Lathbury. 

( 1841-1913. ) 

* 

Broiled  salt  codfish  is  very  simple  but 
savory.  Soak  boneless  codfish  over  night, 
drain  and  dry,  cut  into  neat  squares,  rub 
with  butter  and  broil  quickly.  Serve 
with  melted  butter  and  lemon  juice. 

* 

An  ugly  and  commonplace  brass  lamp, 
“too  good  to  throw  away,”  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  transformed  by  painting  with  dull 
black  metal  paint,  which  makes  it  look 
like  wrought  iron,  and  then  mounting 
with  a  picturesque  geisha  shade. 

* 

Here  is  a  man’s  expedient  for  prevent¬ 
ing  eyeglasses  from  slipping  in  hot  weath¬ 
er.  He  keeps  a  little  powdered  resin  in 
his  waistcoat  pocket;  rubs  a  tiny  pinch 
on  each  side  of  his  nose,  adjusts  the 
clips,  and  the  glasses  stick  as  though 
glued  on. 

Tiie  new  tariff  law  which  prohibits 
the  importation  of  aigrettes  has  in¬ 
creased  the  price  of  white  horse  hair ;  it 
is  reported  that  the  hair  has  reached 
$2.50  a  pound.  Long  white  horse  hair 
has  been  used  for  some  time  in  making 
imitation  aigrettes,  and  new  methods  pro¬ 
duce  a  very  clever  imitation,  almost  as 
airy  and  graceful  as  the  prohibited 
feathers.  It  is  quite  possible  that  there 
will  be  an  increasing  demand  for  choice 
plumage  from  domestic  fowls  as  a  result 
of  the  present  tariff  ruling,  as  poultry 
feathers  are  so  largely  used  in  making 
what  are  known  as  fancy  feathers. 

* 

The  New  York  State  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Morrisville  has  added  dress¬ 
making  and  millinery  to  its  course,  with  a 
full  equipment  of  apparatus  for  the  work. 
The  courses  occupy  one  year,  and  are 
eligible  to  girls  of  17  years  and  over 
who  have  good  moral  character  and  have 
completed  the  work  of  the  eighth  grade 
in  public  school.  Such  a  course  is  not 
only  useful  to  girls  and  young  women 
who  intend  to  take  up  dressmak¬ 
ing  and  millinery  as  a  profession, 
but  also  to  those  who  wish  to  do 
their  own  sewing  acceptably.  Pat¬ 
terns  and  pictures  and  instructions  will 
not  be  really  helpful  without  the  man¬ 
ual  dexterity  which  some  women  find  so 
hard  to  acquire,  and  a  skilled  teacher  in 
these  lines  will  have  a  far-reaching  in¬ 
fluence  among  the  rural  women  of  the 
State. 

Winter  Squash. 

The  large  dark  green  Winter  or  Hub¬ 
bard  squash  will  keep  usually  till  Christ¬ 
mas  if  stored  in  a  warm  dry  place,  away 
from  mice  and  rats.  The  shell  is  often 
so  hard  that  it  has  to  be  hacked  open 
with  a  hatchet,  or  a  hammer  and  sharp, 
strong  carving  knife,  but  it  is  well  worth 
the  trouble.  When  the  squash  shell 
shows  signs  of  decay,  usually  very  small 
flecks  or  spots  on  the  sides,  or  a  soft 
spot  at  the  stem  end,  it  is  best  to  can 
what  is  not  wanted  for  immediate  use 
at  once,  as  a  few  days  will  be  sufficient 
time  for  the  flecks  of  dry  rot  to  work  all 
through  the  vegetable,  rendering  it  unfit 
for  use.  To  can,  boil  the  squash,  after 
cutting  up  and  peeling,  in  as  small  an 
amount  of  water  as  possible,  stirring  fre¬ 


quently  till  soft  and  broken,  then  rub 
through  a  coarse  colander  or  strainer, 
fill  into  lightning  cans,  put  on  the  rub¬ 
bers  and  lift  upper  wire  to  position,  set 
in  a  boiler  on  a  rack  on  straw,  surround 
with  cold  water,  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Let 
boil  four  hours  steadily,  then  move  the 
boiler  to  the  back  of  the  range  and  let  it 
stand  covered  15  minutes  to  allow  the 
squash  time  to  settle  in  the  cans.  If  the 
cans  are  opened  while  boiling  the  squash 
will  bubble  out.  Meantime  heat  the  tea¬ 
kettle  of  water  to  boiling  point.  Re¬ 
move  the  cans  one  at  a  time  from  the 
boiler,  carefully  lift  the  lid  and  fill  up 
with  the  boiling  water,  clamp  down  again 
and  set  out  of  draughts  to  cool.  When 
partially  cool,  paint  around  the  rubber 
with  melted  paraffin,  holding  the  can  on 
its  side  over  the  paraffin  pan  to  allow  the 
surplus  to  drip  back.  It  will  seem  that 
it  all  runs  off,  but  really  a  very  thin  film 
will  adhere,  and  often  prevent  leakage. 
If  air  bubbles  persist  in  squeezing  in,  in 
spite  of  repeated  treatment  with  paraffin, 
the  can  must  be  allowed  to  cool,  opened 
and  examined  for  any  nicks  or  curves  in 
the  top  of  the  can  rim,  or  the  edge  of 
the  lid,  and  a  new  rubber  put  on  and  a 
different  lid,  if  it  seems  to  close  too  easily 
then  boil  up  and  paraffin  again.  The 
cans  are  supposed  to  all  be  made  the 
same  size  and  have  interchangeable  lids, 
but  often  a  slight  variation  in  the  length 
of  the  wires  or  in  the  thickness  of  the 
lid  will  allow  one  lid  to  fit  very  loosely, 
and  another  will  be  just  right.  A  little 
“fussing”  will  show  which  lid  fits  which 
can  the  best.  The  squash  should  be 
stored  in  a  cool  dark  place. 

Squash*  pie,  very  best,  quantity  for  one 
large  thick  pie.  Line  a  deep  pie  tin  with 
good  crust,  build  up  well  around  the 
edges.  Prick  and  set  in  a  hot  oven  to 
partially  bake.  Set  two  cups  of  milk 
in  a  saucepan  to  heat  to  scalding.  Mix 
1  ]/3  cup  hot  sifted  squash  with  one  table¬ 
spoon  butter,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  each  of  cinnamon  and 
ginger,  one-third  cup  sugar,  two  table¬ 
spoons  molasses  and  the  yolk  of  one  egg, 
and  beat  together  well ;  add  scalding  milk 
and  lastly  beat  in  the  white  of  the  egg, 
which  has  been  beaten  stiff.  Fill  into 
partially  baked  crust,  set  in  hot  oven, 
and  bake  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  This 
beats  anything  in  the  pie  line  that  grand¬ 
mother  ever  made,  and  the  only  trouble 
with  it  is  that  a  pie  won’t  last  long 
enough. 

Squash  Muffins. — Add  one-fourth  cup¬ 
ful  of  sugar  to  half  a  cupful  of  cooked 
squash,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a 
large  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter,  then 
stir  in  gradually  one-half  cupful  of 
scalded  milk.  Let  cool,  and  add  one- 
quarter  dried  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  a 
quarter  cupful  of  water,  and  sufficient 
flour  to  make  a  batter  so  stiff  that  the 
spoon  will  stand  upright  in  it.  Cover 
and  let  rise  in  warm  place  over  night.  In 
the  morning,  toss  out  on  floured  board, 
cut  in  pieces  to  a  size  to  two-thirds  fill 
buttered  muffin  rings.  Cover  and  let  rise 
till  rings  are  full,  bake  in  hot  oven  20 
to  25  minutes. 

Baked  Squash. — Cut  the  squash  in 
good-sized  pieces,  remove  seeds,  but  do 
not  peel,  lay  in  a  dripping  pan  with  a 
very  little  water  in  the  bottom,  and  bake 
1 V-2  to  two  hours,  or  until  soft.  Scrape 
the  flesh  from  the  skin  or  shell,  mash, 
and  add  a  few  spoonfuls  of  cream  or 
butter,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste  and  a 
bit  of  sugar.  Serve  very  hot. 

Squash  Puff  (from  the  Rural  Cook 
Book ) . — To  a  half  pint  of  strained 
rather  dry  squash,  add  two  tablespoonfuls 
melted  butter,  one-quarter  of  a  cup  of 
milk,  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  sugar,  and  beat  in  two 
egg  yolks.  Fold  in  the  whites  of  the  eggs, 
beaten  dry,  and  bake  in  an  oiled  pan  set 
in  a  pan  of  hot  water,  in  a  hot  oven  un¬ 
til  center  is  firm.  Serve  with  cream 
sauce. 

Scalloped  Squash. — To  two  cupfuls  of 
strained  squash  add  two  eggs,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  melted  butter,  half  a  cup  of 
milk,  half  a  teaspoon  of  sugar,  salt  and 
pepper  to  season,  and  beat  light.  Pour 
into  buttered  casserole,  sprinkle  crumbs 
over  top,  dot  with  butter  and  bake,  cov¬ 
ered,  half  an  hour.  Uncover  to  brown 
fifteen  minutes  before  serving. 

MRS.  E.  L.  K. 

Kind  deeds  and  words — that’s  the  true 
blue  of  pity ;  to  hope  the  best,  do  the 
best  and  speak  the  best. — R.  L.  Steven¬ 
son. 


Old  Dutch  Cleanser  lessens  work  in  scores  of  ways. 

Takes  The  Drudgery  From 
Scrubbing  And  Cleaning 

In  the  dairy,  milk  cans,  pans  and  pails  clean 
much  easier  and  quicken 
Saves  Work  And  Time  in  cleaning  harness, 
feed  boxes,  carriage  tops,  etc. 

Many  Uses  and  Full  Directions 
on  Large  Sifter  Can — 10c 

Don’t  Be  Without  It. 


Do  Your  Own  Butchering 
This  Fall— It  Will  Pay 


own  butchering  and  get  retail  prices  for  the  meat. 
Sausage  is  easy  to  make,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  spoiling  when  you  use  an 


ENTERPRISE 

Sausage  Staffer  and  Lard  Press 

Cylinder  Bored  True 

with  the  patented  corrugated  spout.  Makes  sausage  that 
keeps  because  it  stuffs  casings  free  from  air  bubbles— the 
only  machine  that  fills  casings  perfectly.  You  will  find  it  a 
great  convenience  to  own  an  Enterprise  Meat  AND  Food 
Chopper— a  machine  especially  made  for  chopping 
meat.  Chopping  is  done  by  knives— an  exclusive 
Enterprise  device.  Insist  on 
your  dealer  showing  you  these 
machines.  Their  advantages 
are  so  great  you  cannot  afford  to 
be  put  off  with  substitutes.  Say 
"Enterprise,”  and  insist  upon  it. 


2,  4,  6,  and 
8  quarts. 

4-qt.,  Japanned,  $5.50. 

Tinned  and  Japanned. 

Invest  4c  in  a  200-recipe  book  for  your  wife.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated  and  full  of  splendid  suggestions  for  the  table  and 
kitchen.  We  have  just  printed  a  new  edition  of  this  book, 
“The  Enterprising  Housekeeper.” 


THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 
Dept.  69  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

When  wanting  Fruit  or  Wine  Presses,  Cherry  or  Raisin 
Seeders,  Coffee  Mills,  Bone  Mills,  etc.,  it  is  worth 
Uthile  to  see  that  they  are  stamped  Enterprise. 


All  sizes,  hand 
steam  and  elec 
trie  power. 

No.  6,  Family 
$1.75. 
No.  10,  Large 
$2.50. 

No.  22,  Farm 
$4.00. 


Vaseline 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

For  all  affections  and  irritations  of  the  skin ,  “Vaseline” 
is  the  purest,  safest  and  most  efficacious  of  simple  remedies. 
Relieves  throat  irritations,  too. 

There  area  variety  of  “  Vaseline  ”  preparations — home 
remedies — for  all  the  minor  accidents  and  ills.  Especially 
needed  for  the  children.  Free  booklet  tells  why.  Write  today. 
In  metal  capped  glass  bottles,  everywhere 

Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Company 

35  State  Street  (Consolidated)  New  York 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tolls  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls.  Pa. 


CASH  Z  BAGS 

Turn  your  old  bags  into  money.  t\  e  buy  them  in 
any  quantity,  sound  or  torn,  at  a  liberal  price  and 
jmy  the  freight.  Write  for  particulars  and  state 
number  you  have.  Reference:  Citizen's  Bank. 

Iroquois  Bug  Co.,  450  Howard  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

The  embroidery  designs  given  below 
are  quoted  with  materials  for  working, 
as  well  as  design,  but  transfer  patterns 


of  any  design  will  be  furnished  separately 
for  10  cents  each. 

454 — Photograph  Frame.  Stamped  and 
tinted  on  gray  linen,  with  mercerized  floss 

to  work  . 25c 

704 — Handkerchief  Case,  Envelope 
Style.  Stamped  on  best  white  pure  linen, 

mercerized  floss  to  work . 35c 

703 — Cover  for  Cushion  or  Pillow. 
Stamped  and  tinted  on  crash,  17x22 
inches,  with  back  and  mercerized  floss  to 

vork  . 30c 

027 — Ilat  Pin  Holder.  Stamped  on 
best  white  pure  linen,  mercerized  floss  to 

vork  . 25e 

050 — Corset  Cover.  Stamped  on  best 
quality  nainsook,  with  mercerized  floss 

to  work  . 45c 

035 — Child's  Bib.  Stamped  on  best 
white  pure  linen,  with  mercerized  floss 

to  work  . 30c 

058 — Cuest  Towel.  Stamped  on  super¬ 
fine  24x15  inch  pure  linen  white  Hucka¬ 
back.  with  mercerized  floss  to  work..  .55c 
701 — Centerpiece.  22  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  stamped  on  tinted  gray  linen  and 

mercerized  floss  to  work . 55c 

710 — Whisk  Broom  Holder.  Stamped 
and  tinted  on  gray  linen,  with  mercer¬ 
ized^  floss  to  work  . 25c 

555 — Handkerchief  Case.  Stamped  on 
best  white  pure  linen,  mercerized  floss  to 
ork  . 35c 

N057  fancy  blouse,  34  to  44  bust.  804S 
fancy  blouse,  34  to  42  bust.  S061 
draped  evening  coat  for  misses  and  small 
women,  16  and  IS  years.  8038  two- 
piece  skirt,  22  to  30  waist.  S047  two- 


l'iece  skirt,  22  to  32  waist.  With  train 
in  square  or  pointed  outline  or  in  walking 
length,  with  or  without  tunic,  with  high 
or  natural  waist  line.  Price  of  each 
i  attern  10  cents. 


Three  Homemade  Confections. 

Cocoanut  Macaroons. — To  one  freshly 
grated  cocoanut  add  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  and  a  pound  of  pulverized  sugar. 
Set  on  the  fire  and  stir  until  it  becomes 
so  thick  that  the  bottom  of  saucepan  can 
be  seen  as  you  stir.  Have  ready  some 
sheets  of  paraffin  paper,  and  with  spoon 
and  fork  drop  small  cakes  of  the  mixture 
upon  them.  Set  in  a  very  hot  oven  until 
the  tops  are  brown. 

Turkish  Delight. — Dissolve  two  ta¬ 
blespoons  of  gelatine  in  water  sufficient 
to  cover — cold.  Add  a  cup  of  granulated 
sugar,  boil  twenty  minutes,  then  add  the 
juice  from  half  a  lemon  and  half  an 
orange.  When  removed  from  the  fire 
pour  in  a  teaspoon  of  strawberry  extract 
and  a  quarter  cupful  of  finely  chopped  nut 
meats.  When  cool  cut  in  small  squares. 

Plain  Fudge. — To  a  cup  of  milk  allow 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  chocolate  cut  in 
small  pieces,  a  lump  of  butter  the  size  of 
a  walnut,  and  three  cups  of  granulated 
sugar.  Stir  together  constantly  in  a 
saucepan  until  they  commence  to  boil. 
When  a  little  dropped  into  cold  water 
hardens  it  is  ready  to  remove  from  the 
fire,  add  half  a  teaspoon  of  vanilla  or 
lemon  juice  as  flavoring.  Beat  the  fudge 
until  it  is  creamy,  turn  out  on  a  buttered 
dish  and  score  into  squares  before  it 
hardens.  Grated  maple  sugar  in  place  of 
chocolate,  or  half  brown  sugar  in  place  of 
all  white  makes  a  pleasing  variety. 


The  Screened  Porch. 

People  who  hardly  relish  being  called 
middle-aged  can  easily  remember  when 
flies  swarmed  in  houses  at  their  own 
sweet  will  and  when  eating  in  comfort 
was  only  accomplished  by  keeping  the 
food  covered  till  the  last  minute,  and 
then  brushing  the  flies  vigorously  while 
the  meal  was  in  progress.  It  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  wonderful  step  forward  when 
window  screens  came  in,  and  so  it  was, 
and  it  was  possible  to  eat  and  sleep  in 
comfort.  But  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  keeping  out  of  the  flies  also 
meant  keeping  out  much  of  the  fresh 
air  a  new  plan  had  to  be  devised  and 
the  screened  porch  came  in.  If  there  is 
anything  better  in  the  future  it  is  hard 
to  tell  what  it  will  be  since  the  screened 
porch  stands  for  comfort,  emancipation 
from  work  and  plenty  of  fresh  air,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  country. 

As  everyone  knows  the  Winter  is  the 
leisure  season  on  the  farm,  and  the  Sum¬ 
mer  the  time  when  the  women  and  girls 
are  closely  housed,  cooking  for  harvest 
hands,  canning  and  preserving;  at  least 
they  were  closely  housed  before  the 
screened  porch  was  thought  of.  In  one 
beautiful  country  house  last  Summer  the 
parlor  was  only  swept  twice,  and  some  oi 
the  living  rooms  were  hardly  used  all 
Summer,  because  of  the  big  screened 
porch,  for  the  delighted  family  moved 
there  to  stay  until  cold  weather  drove 
them  indoors.  They  cooked,  they  ate, 
they  canned,  they  sewed,  they  entertained, 
they  rested  and  some  of  them  slept  on 
the  porch.  They  declared  the  Summer 
work  was  cut  in  half  and  the  Summer  en¬ 
joyment  doubled,  and  all  their  friends  felt 
sure  they  had  not  placed  too  high  an  esti¬ 
mate  on  the  new  farm  convenience.  For 
years  they  had  enjoyed  the  porch  in  lim¬ 
ited  fashion,  but  the  outlay  of  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  for  wire  netting  transformed  life  for 
them  all. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  derived 
from  the  screened  porch  is  the  picnic  at¬ 
mosphere  even  hard  work  takes  on  be¬ 
cause  done  in  the  open  air.  The  most 
prosaic  tasks  become  poetic  almost  in  the 
fresh  air  with  the  blue  sky  visible  and 
the  song  of  birds  and  the  scent  of  flowers 
greeting  the  ears  and  eyes  constantly. 
Gently  swaying  back  and  forth  in  a  big 
old  rocking  chair  the  mistress  of  the  i 
house  prepares  her  vegetables  while  chat¬ 
ting  with  a  friend,  and  the  girls  are  de¬ 
lighted  to  lend  a  hand  with  every  house¬ 
hold  task.  Who  could  talk  of  drudgery 
under  such  conditions?  The  four  walls 
of  the  kitchen  will  be  comfortable  and 
pleasing  when  Winter  storms  howl,  but 
for  the  Summer  the  kitchen  is  deserted. 
And  how  the  men  enjoy  a  cool  place  to 
eat  and  sleep !  Though  the  screened 
porch  means  more  to  the  women  and 
girls  the  men  have  their  share  of  the  en¬ 
joyment,  while  the  babies  enjoy  it  more 
than  all.  If  any  worried  farmer  is  look¬ 
ing  about  for  a  means  to  make  his  daugh¬ 
ters  content  with  country  life  let  him  try 
the  screened  porch.  Hilda  Richmond. 


Catalog  is  Ready 

A  Treasure-land  of  Gifts, 
ranging  from  25  cents  to 
many  dollars  ,  and  1000  toys 
and  games  that  cost  little . 
Let  the  Children  see  the 
pictures  and  you'll  know 
what  to  select. 

Over  50  pages  of  our  Gen¬ 
eral  Winter  Catalog  are  de¬ 
voted  to  Christmas  sugges¬ 
tions.  Ask  for  that, too. 

Both  are  free  on  request . 

Write  us  today:  "Send 
Christmas  Catalog  No.  30." 

JOHN  WANAMAKER,  NewYork 


* 


m 
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There  is  a 
warm,  comfort¬ 
able,  healthful  Winter 


ahead  of  the  man  who  buys 

JjamS^dmuru 

Fleece-Lined  Underwear 

Lambsdown's  thick,  downy  fleece  pro¬ 
tects  the  body  and  wards  off  colds  and 
grippe.  Lambsdown  is  good  for  two 
seasons’  wear. 

,  Made  for  Men  and  Boys 

in  Union  Suits  and  Separate  Gar¬ 
ments  at  50c,  75c  and  up.  Write 
for  Body gard  Booklet  No. 48 

UTICA  KNITTING  CO. 
Utica  NewYork 


A  Tower 
Hat 

lor  wet 
weather 


The 

“Protector” 

See  how  the  rim 
protects  the  eyes, 
and  in  back  turns 
every  drop  on  to  your  Slicker.  Its  soft  flannel 
lining  covers  the  ears  if  the  rain  is  cold  or 
folds  inside  when  not  needed.  So  soft  it  may 
be  rolled  and  carried  in  the  pocket. 

A  fine  complement  to  your  Fish  Brand 
Reflex  Slicker,  and  just  as  waterproof 

rj  p*  at  stores  that  sell  Fish  Brand 

§  J  CCIltS  goods,  or  sent  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.  .  .  BOSTON 

Tower  Canadian  Limited,  Toronto 


igBEST  LICinTI 

Safe*  powerful,  brilliant,  steady  and  cheap— 

I)  hve  reasons  why  you  should  replace  expensive 
/electricity,  unpleasant  oil,  and  wasteful  gas  with 
the  most  efficient  of  all  lights— the  “Best  ”  light. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Write  for  catalog 
today  showing  over  200  aiilerent  styles. 

TIIE  REST  LIGHT  CO. 

Ea*t  oth  8t.,  Canton,  O* 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 

$9,000  offered  for  *'ertain  inven- 
'  a,Mrs;  Book  “How  to  Otiaiu  a  Patent” 
ana  What  to  Invent”  ser.t  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  In  Manufacturers’  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att’ys 

Established  16  Years 

922  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

25  Designs— All  Steel 

Handsome,  cost  less  than  wood, 
more  durable.  Don't  buy  a  fence 
until  you  pet  our  Free  Catalogue 
and  Special  Price*. 

We  can  oave  you  money. 

Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Co* 
407  Nonh  Sl,  Kokomo,  had. 


Mrs.  Wise:  “Look  here,  Anty,  I 
want  to  show  you  how  easy  it 
is  to  do  my  washing.  I  cut  this 
piece  of  garden  hose  just  the 
right  length  to  reach  from  the 
faucet  inside,  to  my  tubs  out  here. 
See,  it  runs  right  out  the  win¬ 
dow.  I  can  fill  my  tubs  without 
any  trouble.  And  best  of  all,  my 
fire’s  out,  the  kitchen  nice  and 
cool  and  I’m  washing  with  cool 
water  because  I  use  Fels-Naptha 
Soap.  I’m  nearly  done  now — ■ 
and  it’s  just  a  little  after  ten!” 

Anty  Drudge:  “Yes,  and  I  see  you 
buy  Fels-Naptha  by  the  box, 
too — you’re  certainly  a  clever 
woman.” 


Fels-Naptha  is 
more  than  a  soap. 
It  is  an  easy,  cool- 
water,  no  hard- 
rubbing  way  to  do 
all  kinds  of  work. 
It  dissolves  dirt 
so  that  when  you 
come  to  wash 
clothes  you  don’t 
have  to  rub,  rub, 
rub  up  and  down 
on  the  washboard 
until  your  knuckles 
are  sore  and  your 
clothes  worn  out.  Just 
put  the  clothes  to  soak 
for  30  minutes  in  cool 
or  lukewarm  water 
with  Fels-Naptha  Soap 
and  the  hard  part  of 
your  washing  will  be 
done  for  you. 

Never  boil  clothes 
washed  with  Fels- 
Naptha  Soap.  Just  fol¬ 
low  the  directions  on 
the  red  and  green 
wrapper. 

Better  bay  it  by  the  carton  or  box. 

Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


FELS-NAPTHA 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

FARM  HORSES  FOR  NEW  YORK. 

I  will  try  to  give  an  account  of  my 
management  with  the  mares  and  colts 
shown  at  Fig.  479.  My  own  circum¬ 
stances  are  so  like  many  others  that  per¬ 
haps  it  may  help  the  argument  of  better 
horses  on  the  farm.  I  bought  these  mares 
when  they  were  five  years  old ;  weighing 
1,350  pounds  each.  It  seemed  to  me  they 
would  raise  good  colts.  They  were  young, 
sound,  longbodied  and  roomy,  half  sisters, 
sired  by  a  purebred  gray  Perclieron.  I 
only  owned  a  five-acre  place,  and  worked 
my  team  out  (being  a  baek-to-tlie-lander ) , 
so  I  decided  to  take  a  farm  on  shares  and 
raise  colts.  My  next  move  was  to  find 
a  good  sire  to  breed  to.  I  found  him 
about  15  miles  away.  He  is  a  purebred 
black  Perclieron,  young,  sound,  fair 
traveler  and  a  quiet  worker,  said  to  weigh 
1,700  pounds;  kind  as  you  could  wish  for. 
I  began  to  work  those  mares  more  care¬ 
fully  ;  by  that  I  mean  I  didn’t  let  them 
slip  nor  let  them  back  or  hold  back  a 
heavy  load  that  would  shove  or  whip 
them  around.  It  does  not  hurt  them  to 
pull  on  good  footing.  I  did  as  much  Fall 
plowing  as  possible  so  as  to  lighten  their 
Spring  work,  for  the  colts  would  come  in 
April.  During  last  Winter  they  did  a 
good  many  days’  work  off  the  farm,  and 
by  drawing  out  the  manure  from  the  cow 
barns  every  day  they  got  their  daily  ex¬ 


TRUTH  ABOUT  PURE  BREEDS. 

A  well-known  authority  in  dairy  hus¬ 
bandry  said  to  me  the  other  day,  as  we 
stood  upon  the  station  platform  waiting 
for  a  train,  “A  farmer  cannot  afford  not 
to  make  a  start  in  purebred  cattle,  for 
the  time  is  soon  t coming  when  the  calf, 
not  the  milk,  will  be  the  chief  dairy  pro¬ 
duct.”  The  question  of  whether  or  not 
to  make  an  effort  to  get  into  purcbreds 
is  racking  the  soul  of  many  a  farmer  in 
moderate  circumstances,  who  feels  that 
there  is  little  in  the  ordinary  dairy,  either 
in  money  or  satisfaction,  but  who  quails 
before  the  idea  of  putting  the  price  of 
a  fair-sized  herd  of  ordinary  cows  into  a 
few  individuals.  The  “average  farmer” 
figures  closely ;  if  he  didn't  he  wouldn’t 
be  a  farmer  long,  unless  upon  a  rented 
farm,  and  while  he  may  have  a  small  sur¬ 
plus  in  the  bank,  there  are  lines  across 
his  forehead,  a  droop  to  his  shoulders, 
and  big  knuckles  upon  his  hands  that  tell 
how  it  came  there.  To  such  a  man,  the 
investment  of  a  hundred  dollars,  or  more,' 
in  a  young  calf,  and  from  two  to  three 
times  that  sum  in  a  mature  cow  looks 
large ;  it  wouldn’t  be  strange  if  to  most 
of  them  it  looked  rash,  to  the  point  of 
folly.  Yet  a  neighbor  of  mine  who  was, 
and  still  is.  a  young  farmer  in  very  mod¬ 
erate  circumstances,  did  invest  several 
hundred  dollars,  some  10  years  ago,  in 
four  or  five  purebred  calves — they  were 
cheaper  then — and  since  that  time,  so  he 
told  me,  he  has  sold  over  four  thousand 


GOOD  FARM  MARES  AND  TIIEIR  GOETS.  Fig.  479. 


ercise.  During  this  time  I  kept  them  in 
good  working  order  but  not  fat;  a  16-foot 
box-stall  kept  them  very  comfortable. 

The  grey  mare’s  colt  came  first.  My 
bedroom  was  not  over  50  feet  from  her; 
we  never  heard  a  sound.  Mother  and 
colt  were  both  up  looking  over  the  gate 
in  the  morning,  asking  for  breakfast  for 
two.  The  mother  was  kind,  proud  and 
perfectly  willing  to  nave  me  handle  her 
colt.  I  gave  her  a  pail  of  warm  water, 
warm  bran  mash  and  a  light  haying. 
Roth  colts  came  big-boned,  straight,  stout 
fellows.  I  accustomed  them  to  being 
handled  from  the  first,  feet  as  well  as 
head;  they  were  halter-broke  when  10 
days  old.  and  never  allowed  to  go  out 
with  their  mothers  except  to  pasture. 
Take  the  mares  away  for  an  hour  at  first 
and  they  soon  learn  that  the  colts  will 
be  there  when  they  get  back.  These 
mares  put  in  the  oats,  14  acres,  last 
Spring,  fitted  the  corn  and  potato  ground, 
also  all  the  farm  work  since.  Colts  were 
weaned  when  six  months  old.  I  think 
those  mares  have  grown  some  since  I 
bought  them.  I  favor  this  breed  for  the 
farmers,  because  they  are  capable  of 
handling  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery. 
They  are  fair  travelers;  hitch  them  sin¬ 
gle  or  double  and  they  will  hold  their 
heads  up  and  take  you  to  town  plenty 
fast  enough.  I  consider  a  team  weighing 
from  2,700  to  3,000  pounds  better  adapted 
to  hilly  farms  than  the  heavier  grades. 

Of  course  I  have  had  my  trials,  one 
had  the  scours,  one  the  navel  didn’t  heal 
well  at  first;  one  got  stepped  on.  etc., 
but  they  seem  to  come  out  all  right.  One 
precaution  I  took  (my  neighbor  laughed) 
was  to  pull  the  mare’s  shoes  off  before 
she  foaled,  in  case  she  is  careless  (and 
the  bay  mare  was)  and  steps  on  her  colt, 
a  bare  foot  won’t  injure  the  bone  as  an 
iron-shod  one  will.  Clifford  j.  reed. 


“Is  Dobbs  a  hard-working  man?”  “I 
guess  you  can  call  him  that.  Any  kind 
of  work  seems  hard  to  him.” — Birming¬ 
ham  Age  Herald. 


dollars  in  produce  from  them,  and  their 
successors. 

Has  it  paid  him?  I  judge  so,  not  from 
any  figures  that  he  gave  me,  but  from 
the  fact  that  a  few  weeks  ago  he  sold 
off  all  his  herd,  except  the  bull,  and  has 
since  invested  part  of  the  proceeds  in 
five  young  heifer  calves  that  cost  several 
times  the  amount  paid  for  his  first  pure¬ 
bred  youngsters.  That  he  has  faith  in 
purcbreds  for  the  average  farmer  is  evi¬ 
dent,  for  he  is  but  an  average  farmer  so 
far  as  finances  go.  though  many  a  farmer 
who  considers  himself  very  much  above 
the  average  might  envy  him  his  shrewd¬ 
ness.  energy,  and  skill.  This  neighbor,  in 
answer  to  my  question,  told  me  that  he 
did  not  see  how  any  dairym  .n  could  af¬ 
ford  not  to  get  into  purebreds ;  $200  for 
a  cow  did  not  seem  any  larger  to  him 
now  than  $50  used  to.  So  here  the  uni¬ 
versity  professor  and  the  practical  farmer 
are  in  entire  accord,  for  once  at  least. 

But  all  this  may  not  convince  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  that  he  should  buy  some  pure¬ 
bred  calves  or  cows,  and  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  it  should.  Why?  Well, 
there  is  more  to  the  purebred  cattle  bus¬ 
iness  than  simply  owning  blooded  stock. 
If  the  man  behind  the  gun  counts  for 
anything  upon  a  battleship,  the  man  in 
front  of  the  cow  at  feeding  time,  and  be¬ 
side  her  with  the  milk  pail,  counts  for 
equally  as  much  in  the  dairy  barn.  The 
purest  of  purebreds  would  become  a 
scrub  in  some  stables.  Another  farmer 
of  my  acquaintance  bought  three  pure¬ 
bred  cows  some  time  ago,  paying  a  good 
price  for  them.  He  feeds  them  as  he  does 
the  rest  of  his  herd,  and  milks  them 
twice  daily  instead  of  three  times,  as  their 
former  owner  did,  and  he  has  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  knowing  that  he  owns  some  blooded 
stock,  little  more.  Those  tremendous 
udders  are  a  delight  to  look  at,  but  they 
can  soon  be  milked  out  into  one  pail  if 
the  raw  material  for  their  product  is  not 
furnished  at  the  other  end.  Even  then, 
will  the  milk  pay  interest  upon  the  in¬ 


vestment  and  all  the  other  charges  that  | 
ride  a  dairy  herd  like  an  Old  Man  of 
the  Sea?  No,  not  at  present  prices  for 
milk.  There  must  be  some  other  source 
of  income  from  purebreds  if  they  are  to 
pay  their  way.  Grades  at  half  their  cost 
may  be  made  to  do  as  well  at  the  pail. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  professor’s 
dictum ;  the  calf  is  the  important  pro¬ 
duct.  But  will  any  calf  from  any  pure¬ 
bred  cow  bring  a  high  price?  If  it  will, 
breeding  blooded  stock  is  a  soft  snap. 
What  does  it  matter  what  a  cow  costs 
if  you’ean  sell  a  calf  from  her  every  year 
for  a  hundred  dollars  or  so?  But  you 
can’t;  sometimes  you  are  mighty  lucky 
to  get  any  calf  at  all,  for  high  produc¬ 
tivity  and  fecundity  often  fail  to  meet 
in  the  same  animal.  Even  if  you  have  no 
ill  luck  in  this  line  you  will  learn  that 
the  value  of  a  purebred  calf  depends  chiefly 
upon  her  breeding,  and  to  know  what  this 
breeding  has  been,  and  should  continue  to 
be,  requires  a  knowledge  that  does  not 
come  as  instinct.  If  you  are  not  willing 
to  take  up  the  study  of  bovine  family 
trees,  and  to  learn  to  recognize  names  ' 
that  sound  like  those  of  a  Russian  count  ! 
as  readily  as  you  would  those  of  your 
neighbors,  you  would  better  think  twice 
before  starting  in  to  breed  blooded  cat¬ 
tle.  This  knowledge  can  be  acquired  by 
any  man  of  average  intelligence  if  he 
is  willing  to  devote  time,  thought,  and 
study  to  it,  as  can  the  proper  methods 
of  handling  purebred  cattle;  but  not  every 
man  is.  Cattle  breeding  is  a  science  and 
art  worthy  of  the  highest  intelligence,  and 
unless  intelligence  is  always  on  the  job, 
disaster  lies  straight  ahead.  M.  b.  d. 


SIX  PREMIUM  GRADE  HOLSTEINS. 

Having  seen  the  statement  given  by 
Mr.  Chas.  Thackery  and  Mr.  F.  L.  Smith 
of  their  dairy  record  for  one  year,  which 
is  fine,  allow  me  to  step  to  the  front  and  j 
present  a  record  of  my  herd  of  six  grade 
Holstein  cows,  for  one  year  from  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1912,  to  January  1,  1913.  There 
was  no  change  of  cows,  their  ages  rang¬ 
ing  from  three  to  eight  years,  milk  being 
delivered  to  Borden’s  at  Otego,  saving 
not  less  than  two  quarts  daily  for  family 
use.  I  fed  nearly  the  same  as  Mr.  Smith. 

I  made  no  extra  effort  to  make  a  record, 
taking  the  same  care,  and  feeding  them 
as  I  always  do.  I  give  number  of  pounds 
of  milk,  price  per  hundred  pounds  and 
amount  of  check  for  each  month. 


No.  lbs. 

Price  per 

Amt.  of 

1912 

Milk 

hundred 

Check 

January  .... 

1.312 

$1.85 

$24.27 

February  .... 

1,346 

1.S0 

24.23 

M:i  roll . 

2.447 

1.65 

40.3S 

April . 

4.303 

1.50 

64.55 

May  . 

6.831 

1.25 

85.39 

June  . 

6.620 

1.10 

72.82 

J  uly  . . 

5.276 

1.30 

68.59 

August  . 

5.048 

1.70 

85.81 

September  . . 

4.717 

1.75 

82.55 

October . 

3.813 

1.80 

69.63 

November  . .  . 

2.710 

1.95 

51.49 

December  .  .  . 

1,967 

1.90 

37.37 

Total  . 

.$707.08 

outwear  several  ordinary  blankets.  They 
are  closely  woven  of  hard,  tight-twisted, 
high-quality  yarns.  Extra  warm,  heavy 
and  strong;  they  hang  gracefully. 

Cost  You  Less  Money 

not  only  because  they  last  longer  than  ordinary 
blankets,  but  also  because  your  dealer  buys  direct 
from  our.factory— the  largest  horse-blanket  factory 
In  the  world. 

flsk  Your  Dealer  for 

5A  Storm  King 

Square  Blankets 

They  are  strong,  warm,  thick  and  closely  woven. 
They  outwear  several  ordinary  blankets.  Weigh 
8  lbs.  Measure  84  x  90  Inches.  Medium  price. 

Buy  a  SA  Square  Blanket  for  street  use. 

Buy  as  A  Bias  Girth  Blanket  for  stable  use. 

Buy  a  5 A  Plusli  Robe  for  carriage  or  auto. 

ir rite  for  booklet  shoioing  blankets  in  colors. 

WM.  AYRES  Sc  SONS,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

- - - - - 1 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 

Trado-Mark  Registered 


Over  118,000  Satisfied  Users 


A.  S.  Klingel,  of  Muscoutah,  Ill.,  August  30-13,  writes  : 

Money  Order  enclosed  for  3  bottles.  Have  used  Save’The- 

Horse  for  over  10  years  with  most  satisfactory  results. 

WE  ORIGINATED  the  plan  of  treating  horses 
Under  Signed  Contract  to  Return  Money  if 
Remedy  fails.  You  risk  nothing  by  writing ;  it 
will  cost  you  nothing  for  advice  and  there  will 
be  no  string  to  it. 

OUR  LATEST  Save-The-Horse  BOOK  is  our  18 
Years’  Discoveries— Treating  Every  Kind  Ring¬ 
bone — Thoropin— SPAVIN  —and  ALL — Shoulder, 
Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  and  Tendon  Disease— Tells 
How  to  Test  for  Spavin;  how  to  locate  and  treat 
58  forms  of  LAMENESS — Illustrated. 

OUR  CHARGES  for  Treatment  ARE  MOD¬ 
ERATE.  But  write  and  we  will  send  our — BOOK 
— Sample  Contract  and  Advice — ALL  FREE  to 
(Horse  Owners  and  Managers — Only). 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO..  24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The- 
Horse  WITH  CONTRACT,  or  we  send 
by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  paid. 


P  ’I 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
Ankle,  Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  the 
horse  up.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated  —  only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.  $2  per 

bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for  special  instructions 
and  Book  8  K  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic 
liniment  for  mankind.  Reduces  Painful  Swellings.  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Goitre.  Wens,  Bruises.  Varicose  Veins. 
Varicosities,  Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Price  SI  and  S2  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Total  average  $117.84  per  cow. 

G.  A.  BIRDSALL 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  MILK. 

I  noticed  on  page  909  the  article  on 
the  cost  of  milk,  and  that  Mr.  Thomas 

declares  he  sees  no  way  to  solve  his 

problem.  There  are  two  ways  which 

occur  to  me ;  the  one  to  buy  feeders  and 

use  the  crop  to  turn  them  into  beef.  On  p 
the  other  hand,  cut  out  the  cattle  now  j 
on  band  and  buy  butter  cows ;  Jerseys  1 
cost  less  to  feed  than  any  other  breed, 
test  higher,  milk  more  persistently,  and 
will  show  a  general  average  all  round 
better  than  all  other  breeds  which  have 
entered  into  competition  for  140  or  more 
days,  as  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  If 
Mr.  Thomas  will  put  together  such  a 
herd  he  will  have  a  money-maker,  as 
there  is  always  a  market  for  good  butter. 
The  skim-milk  will  go  to  the  calves  and 
pigs  and  the  buttermilk  to  pigs  and 
chickens.  Using  this  method  he  con¬ 
centrates  his  efforts  on  pork  and  butter. 
He  need  only  leave  the  farm  one  day  a 
week  to  sell  his  produce,  and  I  believe 
that  by  owning  a  superior  grade  of  cat¬ 
tle  such  as  Register  of  Merit  Jerseys  he 
will  very  soon  have  his  fortune  made  if 
he  use  the  same  amount  of  intelligence 
and  energy  as  I  presume  he  does  now 
from  the  fact  he  already  uses  the  pencil 
and  paper.  With  the  addition  of  a  scale 
at  both  ends  he  will  solve  his  own  prob¬ 
lem.  J.  ALEXANDER  VAN  RENSSELAER. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


MINERAL 

over  HEAVE 

^.REMEDY 


Booklet 

free 


HEAV^s 


3 


$2  Package  CUltF.S  any  ease  or  mum., 

$1  Package  LURKS"  ordinary  cases. 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co. .  461  N.  Fourth  Ave.,  Pitlsburoh,  Pa 


Send  for  booklet. 

Best  Conditioner— 

Worm  Expeller 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

“Guaranteed  or  Money  Bark.” 
Coughs,  Distemper,  Indigestion 

NEWTON’S 

f»0c,  $1.00  per  can. 

Large  for  Heaves. 

At  druggists’  or  sent  postpaid 

The  Newton  KcmcdyCo., Toledo.Obio 


HORSE  LAME? 


Use  K INDIG’S  Famous 
OINTMENT.  A  sure  cure 
for  bone,  bog,  and  blood 
spavin,  ringbone,  curb,  soft  bunches,  splint,  eic.  30  cents,  post¬ 
paid.  E.  kiudig,  Jr.,  Kerned.)  C'o.,  4b2o  Woodland  Ave.,  Phila. 

Equal  To  Finest  Auto  Springs 

tin  principle,  quality  of  steel  and  grade 
rof  workmanship — in  fact,  made  in  a  large 
1  auto  spring  plant— Harvey  Bolster  Springs  can  I 
not  be  excelled  for  resiliency,  durability  and  | 
appearance.  Get  a  set  and  save  many  dollars  i 
hauling  your  perishables.  Beware  of 
substitutes.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  us. 

Harvey  SpringCa.,  716 17tbSt.,  Racine.Wis. 


tVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS- 


When 

you  write 

advertisers 

mention 

The  R. 

N. 

Y.  and 

you'll 

get 

a  quick 

reply  and 

ft 

‘•square 

deal." 

.See 
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page. 
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USE  OF  HOG  CHOLERA  SERUM. 

The  U.  S.  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
makes  the  following  important  statement : 

“We  recognize  the  Niles-Dorset  serum 
for  the  treatment  of  hog  cholera  as  the 
most  valuable  agent  now  employed  for 
this  purpose.  We  recognize  that  in  the 
hands  of  competent  veterinarians  this 
serum  may  be  safely  administered  and 
prove  of  great  value,  but  that  in  the 
hands  of  the  average  farmer  and  unskilled 
operator,  it  may  cause  serious  damage 
to  portions  of  hog  carcasses.  Improper 
serum  and  dirty  syringes  accompanied  by 
general  unsanitary  conditions  after  treat¬ 
ment  will  result  in  serious  damage.  As 
the  proper  area  for  inoculation  is  still 
an  open  question,  we  suggest  that  some 
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1L33  : 


NOT  YET  HOGS. 

place  other  than  the  ham  be  designated 
for  the  purpose.  There  is  a  probability 
of  ham  inoculation  causing  abscesses  not 
discovered  until  the  ham  is  sliced  for 
use.  So  serious  has  the  situation  become, 
that  one  packing  firm  has  undertaken  a 
series  of  comparative  experiments,  in 
which  groups  of  live  hogs  are  being  vac¬ 
cinated  in  the  neck,  shoulder,  flank  and 
ham.  These  groups  will  be  slaughtered 
separately  and  injury  to  the  carcasses 
carefully  compared  by  Government  in¬ 
spectors.  In  our  opinion  serum  should 
be  used  only  by  competent  practicing 
veterinarians.  Its  use  by  farmers  and  in¬ 
competent  laymen  should  be  discouraged 
as  far  as  possible.” 


STOCK  FARMING  IN  IOWA. 

Part  II. 

The  hog  and  cattle  farmer  is  a  still 
more  expert  man,  as  he  is  a  good  corn 
farmer  and  hog  raiser  combined,  and  he 
turns  his  cattle  in  the  corn  with  the 
hogs,  and  lets  them  work  together  on 
his  crop.  He  is  a  corn  buyer  from 
straight  corn  growers,  and  such  men 
have  advantage  over  straight  hog  and 
corn  growers.  The  cattle  take  the  bulk 
of  the  corn  and  the  hogs  the  dropped 
ears,  and  work  on  the  manure  waste  and 
clean  it  up.  After  field  range  and  gath¬ 
ering  of  corn  crop  the  cattle  and  hogs  are 
returned  to  lots  or  feed  yards,  and  fin¬ 
ished  in  close  yards.  The  manure  is  all 
eaten  by  the  hogs,  and  dropping  grain 
from  cattle  eating  at  feed  troughs.  It  is 
surprising  how  pigs  thrive,  grow  and 
fatten  in  such  environment,  and  as  a 
rule  are  healthy  and  thrifty.  Long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  West  has  made  many 
farmers  rich  in  this  operation.  Others 
have  lost  heavily,  and  all  they  had  is  a 
big  game  and  operations  involving  the  use 
of  large  amounts  of  money  on  farms, 
often  from  $3,000  to  $5,000,  in  many 
cases  $10,000  to  $20,000  in  live  stock 
only,  corn  and  feed. 

Another  class  is  the  highest  yet,  the 
cattle  and  grass  farmer.  All  his  farm 
is  in  grass,  generally  Blue  grass  mixed 
with  Timothy  and  clover.  He  never 
plows  up  grass  land  of  any  kind.  He  is 
generally  a  farmer  with  long  experience, 
trader  and  buyer  of  stock,  is  disgusted 
with  hired  help  aud  will  have  it  only  to 
haul  manure  or  put  up  hay.  The  most 
successful  in  this  class  pick  up  cattle 
from  farmers  in  small  lots,  two-year-olds 
preferred,  and  like  to  buy  them  in 
February  or  March,  700  to  800  pound 
steers.  He  buys  them  with  Winter 
shrink  on  them,  when  they  are  lightest 
in  year.  He  turns  them  on  Blue  grass 
pasture  and  hays  them  until  Summer 
grazing  will  carry  them ;  lets  them  eat 
until  September,  then  gets  them  on  a 
orn  ration  while  grazing  on  Blue  grass 
ll0  to  90  days.  That  long  corning  them 
will  give  the  steers’  meat  “corn  finish 
take  the  soft  greasy  texture  out  of  the 
beef  and  put  on  “corn  finish.”  This 
operator  will  hunt  up  a  person  who  sells 
off  pigs  early  and  get  enough  put  behind 
these  cattle  to  take  up  waste.  These 
cattle  are  sold  before  holidays  in  Fall 
with  a  gain  of  from  400  to  500  pounds 


increase  in  weight  for  season.  If  this 
operator  is  a  shrewd  buyer,  gets  in  a 
good  market,  he  runs  least  risks  and  gen¬ 
erally  makes  most  money  on  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  hired  help.  They  ai'e  generally 
successful,  but  they  have  to  use  a  mint  of 
money  to  be  successful,  and  they  have  to 
scour  the  country  and  buy  lots  of  stock 
from  smaller  farmers  (or  car  lots  in 
Omaha  or  Chicago.  Such  make  money 
on  their  other  operations  easily,  but  their 
success  make  neighbors  jealous. 

I  knowr  some  cases  here  where  a 
farmer  lone-handed  runs  300-acre  farms 
himself  with  hardly  any  help  at  all,  and 
makes  from  $5,000  to  $8,000  per  year, 
and  his  farm  is  growing  richer  as  he 
grows  richer  with  manure  and  presence 
of  animals.  This  class  does  nothing  in 
way  of  culture  of  soil,  hardly  growing 
their  gardens  or  potatoes.  It  is  stock 
and  cattle  and  nothing  else.  What  is 
wonderful  is  that  not  over  30  years  ago 
these  people  started  on  this  land  at  $6 
to  $10  per  acre  that  now  sells  around 
$200  per  acre ;  started  in  debt  for  most 
they  were  worth,  and  now  have  farms 
and  equipment  and  stock  that  in  value 
runs  from  $25,000  to  $300,000  per  farm 
and  many  groaning  and  kicking  because 
times  are  hard  and  out  of  joint,  so  they 
claim.  w.  b. 

Harlan  Co.,  Iowa. 


Automobile  and  Milk. 

We  have  a  large  horse  and  carriage 
barn  here.  65x36  feet,  running  north  and 
south,  washstand  in  centre,  given  over  to 
washing  autos.  We  propose  to  alter  part 
of  stable  end  to  accommodate  one  or  more 
cows,  and  later  on  to  convert  carriage 
room  to  the  south  into  a  garage.  Would 
the  noise  and  smell  of  motors  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  health  of  cows  under  the 
condition?  j.  b.  a. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

Modern  methods  of  milk  production  do 
not  permit  of  keeping  cows  in  a  stable 
combined  with  a  garage.  The  health  of 
the  cows  would  probably  not  be  affected 
by  the  odors  that  might  arise  from  the 
gas  or  other  fumes,  but  in  case  milking 
was  done  under  such  conditions  it  is 
certain  that  the  milk  would  be  tainted. 
The  garage  should  be  isolated  from  the 
dairy  building  or  vice  versa.  Horses  and 
automobiles  could  be  kept  in  the  same 
building,  but  dairy  cows  should  not  be 
housed  there.  f.  c.  minkler. 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  PRICES. 

Prices  of  milch  cows  in  various  cities : 

New  York  . $30.00  to  $65.00 

Boston  .  50.00  to  100.00 

Indianapolis  .  40.00  to  80.00 

Winnipeg  .  40.00  to  70.00 

Cowts,  fresh  $65-$100;  cows,  strippers 

and  dry  $40-$60 ;  horses  $100-$300 ;  pigs, 
six  week,  per  pair  $7  ;  shotes.  per  lb.  10- 
13 :  chickens,  live,  per  lb.  15-18. 

Englislitown,  N.  J.  f.  h.  d. 

Stock  cows,  coming  fresh.  $60;  Spring 
cows  $50  to  $55 ;  Spring  calves  $8-$24  ; 
grass  fat  cows  and  heifers  $4.75-85.50 ; 
young  geldings,  1,000  to  1.200  pounds 
$70-$90;  mares  $50-$120;  weaning  colts 
$35-$45.  c  Y 

Cole,  Col. 

Steers,  prime,  live  weight,  per  cwt., 
$5-$6.50 ;  cows,  per  cwt.,  $3-$5 ;  hogs, 
per  cwt.,  $7;  sheep,  per  cwt.,  $3-$4 ; 
lambs,  per  cwt.,  $5.50.  a.  k.  l. 

Cedar,  Mich. 

Milch  cows  $65-$75 ;  butter,  per  lb., 
25 ;  cream,  per  lb.,  28 ;  milk,  per  quart, 
7;  calves,  per  head  $18-$20;  hogs,  live, 
per  lb.,  8 ;  pigs,  per  head,  $2.  T.  m.  w. 

Easton,  Md. 

Cattle  $7.50;  hogs  $7.75;  corn  50  to 
60;  wheat  90;  potatoes,  practically  none 
raised  here,  retailing  at  $1.25.  Apples 
$1  to  $1.25;  butter  28  to  30;  eggs  30; 
Spring  chickens  12,  hens  11.  s.  B. 

Cedarville,  O. 

Creamery  butter  40;  milk  $1.60  per 
100  ;_poultry.  young.  14:  eggs  40;  pota¬ 
toes  to :  apples  lo  ;  hay  $15-$17  per  ton  ; 
wheat  83  cents  per  bushel;  corn.  new. 
65;  oats  40;  cattle  $8.50  per  100  pounds; 
calves  $11  per  100;  hogs  $11.50  per 

100.  •  w.  j.  p. 

Avondale,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jones:  “Why  are  you  setting  the 
alarm  for  lialf-past  two?  You  surolv 
don’t  want  to  get  up  at  that  time?” 
Jones:  “No;  I’d  like  to  go  to  sleep  at 
that  time.  When  the  baby  hears  that,  he 
may  think  it’s  time  for  him  to  turn  in.” 
— Puck. 

Mil  V  TIAIf  ETC  Latest  Sanitary  Style 
ITS  I  Lit  I  IvIVC  I  W  Express  Paid  Anywhere 
_ .. _ _  s  a  m  pies  Free,  Pept.  Y 

™ ™ Iravert  Hio,.,  Gardn«r.  Uim. 


XT  o  n  S  E  s 


[ 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unceasing  source  of  ploasure  ami  robust  health  to  children. 
Safe  aud  ideal  playmates.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Highest  type. 
Complete  outllts.  Satisfaction  gun  ran  toed.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue.  BKLLR  MEADS  PAKM,  BOX  20,  MAKE  HAM,  VA. 

FOR  SALE~}  Percheron  colt,  6  choice  cows.  35 
,  „  Leghorn  hens,  one  bav  of  hav. 

Li-kO^N  SA(»E,  -  Crown  Point,  New  York 


CATTLE 


BUY  GUERNSEYS 

BECAUSE 

At  the  only  impartial  test  where  all  breeds 
were  represented  the 

fillFRMSFY  ral‘ked  highest,  returning  $1.67 
uuliiiiol  l  for  every  dollar  invested  in  food, 

ECONOMICAL  PRODUCTION 

of  the  highest  grade  of  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  is  one  of 
the  important  characteristics  of  the  GUERNSEY. 
Write  for  free  literature. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

nnv  v_  xr  rv 


1SOX  Y-PKTERBOUO,  N.  H 


If  You  Want  Guernseys  tkVrf*  a?®™  s,*o«k 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Box  98,  Peekskill.N.  Y. 

For  Sale-GUERNSEY  BULL 

First  prize,  Mineola,  1912,  1913.  Also  bull  calf 
first  prize  Mineola,  1913.  Grandnm’s  record, 

44  lbs.  milk,  2*4  lbs.  butter  per  day.  Apply 
GROTON  FARMS  -  Westbury.  L,.  I. 

FOR  PRODUCTIONBREED  up  N0T  D0WN- 

run  rnuuuuiiun  Registered  Jersey  bull 
calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Renshaw  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  | 


The  Jersey 


The  Jersey  gives  richer 
milk  and  more  butter  than 
any  other  known  breed,  at  a 
lower  keeping  cost.  She  does  it 
continuously  and  persistently. 
Her  milk  and  butter  bring  better 
prices  than  the  product  of  any  other 
dairy  breed.  That’s  where  quality 
does  count.  Jersey  facts  free.  Write 
now.  W  e  have  no  cows  for  sale. 
AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  Street,  New  York 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  For  Sale-write 


offer. 


THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanoo!  H.  y! 


JFftl*  Salf»~T  our  Heifers,  One  Bull, 

*  registered;  Dutch  Belt  calves.  2 

to  6  months  of  age.  $250  for  the  foundation  herd. 

Harry  A  ail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


UOLSTEIN  COWS — 16  high  grade,  averaging  7,200  lbs. 
■■  in  cow-testing  association;  some  9.000  1b  cows- 
5  grade  Ayrshire,  averaging  6,200  lbs.  Close  spring. 
ers  in  each  herd.  BENJ.  WILLIAMS,  Rushford,  New  York 

THE  TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  JOURNAL,  with  sale-list 
■  of  pure-bred  stock,  25cts.  per  year.  Copy  free. 
\V  e  have  some  very  good  offers  in  Hoistein  and  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle.  German  Coach  Horses,  Shetland  Ponie*, 
Southdown  ewes  and  Cheshire  gilts.  A  two-year 

sale  Reg.  Holstein  Cows 

Shortage  of  fodder  renders  it  impossible  for 
ine  to  retain  all  my  herd.  Some  due  this  fall; 
come  and  take  your  choice  ;  prices  reasonable 
Male  calves  at  cut  prices.  HILLHURST  FARM. 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Munnsville,  New  York 

Buy  a  Bull  on  Easy  Terms 

Long  Time  and  4  Per  Cent  Interest 

Holstein  bull  calves,  sired  by  a  SON  OF  KING 
OF  THE  PONTIAC'S,  whose  dam  has  a  record 
of  29.57  lbs.  butter  in  7  davs  and  113  96  lbs  in  30 
days,  and  out  of  A.  R,  O.  DAMS.  WRITE  AT 
ONCE  for  breeding,  prices,  and  particulars  re¬ 
garding  our  terms. 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 

1 50  Hi GFr  GRADE 
HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Large,  fine  individuals,  nicely  marked  and 
heavy  producers,  due  to  freshen  in  August, 
September  and  October.  100  two-year-old 
heifers,  sired  by  registered  Holstein  bulls 
aud  from  grade  cows  with  large  milk  records. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

EastRiverGradeHolsteins 

FOR  SALE 

100  HKIFERS— 1  and  2  years  old:  sired  by  fnll- 
blonded  bulls;  dams  aro  high-grade Hoisteins. 
75  CO  WS— due  to  calve  this  Fall.  Large,  heavy 
milkers. 

30  I  RESH  COWS — Come  and  see  them  milked. 
lO  R KGISTFREJD  BU1.L.S — Also  grade  bulls. 

„  ..  m0EPT„  Y  ,  .  „  JOHN  B.  WEBSTER, 

Bell  Phone  No,  14,  F.  S.  _ Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Prince  Beauty  Pietertje  Hartog  14th 

No.  102084  2-years.  Mostly  black.  Dam’s  record  21.- 
448  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days  as  a  three-vear-old.  Gentle, 
quick  and  sure.  P.ice.  $100.00.  SIR  SPOFFORD 
HARTOG  BURKE.  No.  115032.  Six  months. 
Halt  white.  Dams  record  16.25  pounds  butter  in  seven 
days  as  a  junior  two-year-old.  Very  straight  and  handsome. 
Tnc*.  $75.00.  W  ill  register  a  grandson  of  PONTIAC 
PET,  mostly  white,  2  months  for  $50.00. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  HAMILTON,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

If  your  cows  produce  only  about  4,000 
pounds  of  milk  per  year  and  160  pounds  of  fat 
they  are  practically  worthless;  350  pounds 
of  fat  per  cow  per  year  should  be  your  mini¬ 
mum  requirement. 

No  matter  how  poor  your  present  herd  is, 
you  can  easily  raise  it  to  this  standard  in  a  few 
years  by  the  intelligent  use  of  a  well-selected 
purebred  Holstein-Friesian  bull. 

Semi  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

Holstein-Friesian  flsso.,  F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec’y 
Box  106  Brattle *>oro,  Vt. 


SHEEP 


Registered  Shropshire  yeari.ino 

RAMS  &  EWES— Cheap.  Fred  Van  Vleet,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

IMPROVE  YOUR  FLOCK  with  a  good  "  SHROPSHIRE  ”  or 
1  “  SOUTHDOWN  ”  ram  from  the  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM. 
J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.,  •  Uewiston,  N.  Y. 

OHROPSHIRE  RAMS  FOR  SALE — Registered  yearlings 
**  two-year-olds  and  lambs  from  imported  sires. 
E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SON,  -  Wilson,  N.  Y, 

TUNIS  RAMS— MULE-FOOT  HOGS 

A  few  choice  Rams  yet  for  sale.  Also  Bred 
Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs.  Mule-foot  Boar  Pig*. 
Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices  to 
J.  N.  MacPHERSON,  Scottsville,  New  York 


Dogs  fuid  PoiTets 


FARM  DOGS  FOR  SALE 

I  seful  as  watch-dogs,  hunters  of  rats,  mice,  wood 
chucks,  etc.,  or  to  drive  cows  or  poultry.  Intelli 
gent,  affectionate  and  good-looking,  Male  pups — 
$10  each.  Address,  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  N.  Y 


nni  I  IF  P|| PS-Natural  drivers.  Also  English 

UULLIL  rUlO  Bloodhounds.  Nelson’s,  Grove  City.  Pa 


Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys 

Cows,  yearling  and  two-year-old  heifers,  some  of  them 
due  to  cnive  soon.  Also  heifer  calves,  young  bulls. 

Charles  G.  Foster,  P  0.  Box  173,  Morristown, Morris  Co.N.  J. 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES  f„ 

very  nice,  well  bred  Airedale  Puppies,  both  ma'e 
aud  female.  Hekbert  Bkooke,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 

Ferrfits  fnrSalP“Tjitherco,ororsex'  any  size. sin- 

I  Cll  Cli)  IUI  OOIG  g  es.  mated  pairs  and  dozen  lots. 
Catalogue  free.  C.  H,  KEEFER  &  CO..  Greenwich,  Ohio 

FERRETS-?'1  T!*E  THOUSANDS— First  extensive 

breeder  and  shipper;  over  twenty 
eJ P«;i e nee.  Book  and  price  list  free- 
LE\I  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  Ohio 

FERRETS-Warranted  Geed  Rat  &  Rabbit  Hunters 

Prices  as  low  as  first-class  stock  can  be  sold.  Write 
for  new  price-list. 

Shady  Lawn  Ferret  Farm,  New  London,  O. 


FERRETS 


A  SPECIALTY  ;„V„T.S5,; 

HUNTERS.  Writ©  at  'ince  for  prices. 

C.  M.  SACKETT,  •  Ashland,  Ohio 


FERRFTS  fnr  Ip — Catalogue  free.  C.  0.  MURRAY, 
rtnncio  IUI  OdlB  R.  D.  No.  2.  New  London.  Ohio 


SWI3ME 


Young  Chester  White  Boars~f0eead^yfosrens^; 

tional  22655.  Grade  Jersey  Bull  Calf,  dropped  Oct. 
15.  Best  of  breeding.  0UVEDALE  FARM.  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

CHESTER  WHITES— Two  Choice  Registered 
Boar*.  Ready  for  Service.  Eugene  T.  Black,  Scie,  N  T. 

O.I.C’s^  Chester  Whites 

Registered,  bred  from  finest  stock;  pigs,  either 
sex,  8  weeks,  $10.00  each;  12  weeks,  $15.00  each. 
More  than  one  (no  reduction).  No  old  stock  for 
sale.  Chesters  are  the  farmers'  hog;  excellent 
breeders,  mothers  and  meat  producers.  De¬ 
mand  for  them  is  increasing  daily.  We  are 
Members  of  The  O.  I.  C.  Swine  Breeders  ’ Assn 
and  The  Chester  White  Record  Assn, 

VJ1CTOR  FARMS,  BELLVALE,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  P,  Chinas  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 


Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups, Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 


—  —  .  .mu  r  uuurj.  nraeior 

prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ercildoun,  Pa 


Onn  QUICK -GROWING  MULEF00T  HOGS  FOR  SALE 
JOHN  DUNLAP,  Williamsport,  Ohio 

DU  ROC  AUfi  Per  pair.  7  to  10  weeks. 

UUI1UU  HUO.  noo  s.  A.  WEEKS,  DeGraff ,  O. 

CHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DOKOCS 
w  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  New  York 

Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

GIG  BEKKSHIKKS  I  have  bred  more  high 
class  hogs  than  any  breeder  in  Connecticut.  Wat¬ 
son  s  Masterpiece  No.  123931  at  head  of  herd.  Noth¬ 
ing  for  sale  but  March  and  April  pigs  at  present. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbletlale,  Ct. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Sired  by  the  largest  boars  of  the  breed  (eight 
mature  boars  in  herd)  out  of  mammoth,  prolific 
dams  (ninety-five  brood  sows  in  herd.)  Seventy 
selected  sows  and  fifty  high-class  service  boars 
(some  of  them  show  animals)  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Visitors  always  welcome. 

H.  C.  &  H.  R.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N,  Y 


If  you  want  the  best  hog 

Write  us.  Our  farms  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
production  of  Berkshires.  Bl  eeders  in  the  following 
States  have  been  supplied  from  our  great  herd-  N.Y  • 
J’enna,;  Dist.  Col. ;  Md. ;  Va. ;  X.  C. ;  S.  C. ;  Ga. ;  La  -’ 
Ala. ;  Miss. ;  Fla. ;  Tenn. ;  Ky. ;  Texas,  and  Porto  Rico.’ 
Berkshires  for  foundation  and 
allow-  purposes  a  specialty. 

THE  BLUE  RIDGE  BERKSHIRE  FARMS,  Asheville.  N.  C. 


QUINS’  JERSEY  RED 


You  get  finest  Jersey  Red 

Pigs  at  cost  of  common  stock  by 
L  our  New  Sales  Offer. 

New  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE. 


the  best 


375  lbs.  in 


9  months? 


XT  O 


SES 


] 

50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  1  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per- 
cheron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.  Green,  Middlefield,  O. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &  Warren 


Percheron  Stud  Colt 

5  months  old.  A  fine  individual.  Will  make  a 
$1,000  stallion  at  2  years.  My  price,  $175. 

E,  L.  NEWBERUY,  •  Chartlon,  Ohio 


1L!3S 

OXEN  ON  THE  MOWING  MACHINE. 

As  I  am  a  believer  in  the  ox  for  certain 
kinds  of  farm  work,  1  have  been  much 
interested  in  your  short  articles  on  their 
use.  From  the  article  on  “Training  an 
Ox  Team,”  by  A.  G.  Paul  (page  111G) 
one  unfamiliar  with  oxen  might  get  a 
wrong  impression.  We,  here  in  Vermont, 
do  not  consider  it  such  an  undertaking 
as  Mr.  Paul  seems  to.  Of  course  most 
of  our  steers  are  broken  or  “bandied” 
when  calves  or  yearlings.  But  if  we  do 
have  an  older  pair,  as  is  quite  often  the 
case,  we  yoke  them,  not  in  a  pen,  but 
usually  in  the  open  barnyard.  We  don’t 
intend  to  have  them  so  wild  that  they 
need  to  be  penned  up.  When  yoked  we  put 
them,  sometimes  behind,  sometimes  ahead 
of  another  pair  which  is  handy,  and  go  to 
plowing  or  some  other  steady  work.  In 
a  few  times  they  will  be  handy  enough 
to  use  alone  if  the  driver  stays  near 
them.  Another  method  is  to  yoke  each 
separately  with  a  well-broken  ox  and 
use  for  a  while.  Later  the  two  partly 
trained  ones  may  be  put  together,  with 
a  driver  close  beside  them.  Sometimes 
it  is  best  to  put  a  rope  or  halter  on  the 
near  one  for  the  driver  to  hold  to. 

Fig.  480  shows  a  pair  of  grade  Ayr- 
shires,  four  years  old,  weight  2.SOO 
pounds,  which  are  good  for  almost  any 
sort  of  faj'in  work,  from  getting  out  the 


THE  RE  RAL  RE  W-YOHTvEE 


November  15, 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

Experiments  in  making  cheese  with 
pasteurized  milk  are  being  made  at  the 
Wisconsin  Station.  The  results  show  an 
increased  yield,  about  five  per  cent  of 
weight  of  the  cheese,  and  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  in  quality  when  the  milk  sup¬ 
ply  is  defective. 

Under  the  new  Wisconsin  law  cattle 
condemned  by  the  State  after  tuberculo¬ 
sis  test  are  paid  for  by  the  State  in  case 
the  meat  is  not  condemned,  to  the  extent 
of  three-fourths  of  the  appraised  value  of 
all  animals  in  which  the  disease  is  found. 
Where  it  is  found  necessary  to  “tank” 
the  carcasses  but  one-half  of  the  appraise¬ 
ment  is  paid.  And  when  upon  post¬ 
mortem  examination  the  disease  is  not 
found  the  full  appraised  value,  which  can 
never  exceed  $70,  is  paid. 

A  neighbor  has  a  good  yearling  heifer 
from  a  purebred  Holstein  bull  out  of  a 
large  native  cow  of  good  performance. 
This  yearling  is  black  and  white,  large 
and  shows  the  marks  of  a  good  Holstein. 
Her  owner  is  looking  about  for  a  Jersey 
bull  to  breed  her  to,  thinking  in  this 
way  to  obtain  a  still  better  heifer  calf. 
He  will  do  far  better  to  find  the  best 
Holstein  he  can  and  breed  to  him.  This 
would  be  in  line  with  the  good  points  of 
the  heifer  and  the  calf  ought  to  be  truer 
to  the  type  than  her  mother.  To  breed 
to  a  Jersey  would  so  mix  up  the  inherit- 
ance  that  the  calf  would  show  no  fixed 
lines  of  breeding. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  at¬ 
tached  to  the  work  of  the  Advanced 
Register  Guernseys.  Recently,  at  sale 
at  Edgewater  Farms,  Canandaigua,  N. 


Oxen  ox  Mowing  Machine.  Fig.  480. 


year’s  wood  to  drawing  the  mowing  ma¬ 
chine.  And  though  I  didn’t  break  them 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  first  time  they 
were  yoked  they  made  no  more  attempt 
to  get  away  than  if  being  tied  up  in  the 
barn.  B.  si.  B. 

Vermont. 

II.  N.-Y. — By  way  of  contrast  a  few 
weeks  ago  we  showed  a  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  operated  by  a  gasoline  tractor. 
The  patient  ox  pictured  here  costs  less 
than  the  tractor,  mows  about  as  fast 
and  can  be  eaten  when  he  is  through. 


Sell  Your  Hogs  Direct. 

The  farmer  who  has  a  few  hogs  for 
Fall  sale  will  do  well  to  try  dressing 
them  at  home  and  selling  them  to  the 
local  meat  dealers.  Many  butchers  in 
small  cities  and  towns  as  well  as  larger 
ones  are  depending  on  the  large  packing 
houses  for  their  meat.  This  is  their 
source  of  supply  not  only  for  preserved 
meats,  but  fresh  meat  as  well.  A  butcher 
in  a  small-sized  city  told  me  a  few  days 
ago  that  his  slaughter-house  was  prac¬ 
tically  closed,  and  he  would  be  glad  to 
buy  dressed  hogs  from  the  farmer  direct, 
and  would  pay  12  cents  a  pound  for 
dressed  pork.  The  farmer  who  knows 
“the  trick”  of  butchering  could  do  well 
to  dress  his  hogs  and  supply  a  wholesale 
market.  Meat  dealers  are  finding  that 
good  pork  and  beef  are  almost  impossible 
to  secure  handily,  while  thousands  of 
dollars’  worth  from  their  own  localities 
go  the  roundabout  way  of  the  big  pack¬ 
ing-house  back  to  their  own  local  dealer. 
Of  course  a  man  should  produce  good 
pork,  dress  it  neatly  and  lay  it  on  the 
dealer’s  block  in  as  good  shape  as  it 
would  be  if  it  came  from  the  branch 
house  of  one  of  the  large  packers. 

People  in  towns  want  half  a  hog  laid 
away  for  them  for  Winter,  and  now 
would  be  the  proper  time  to  take  or¬ 
ders  for  later  delivery.  One  farmer  se¬ 
cured  orders  by  mail  for  more  than  he 
could  supply,  by  using  the  classified  col¬ 
umns  of  the  village  paper,  I  rode  about 
town  a  few  days  ago  with  a  huckster, 
and  several  of  his  customers  ordered  a 
half  hog  for  their  Winter  use. 
supply  of  pork.  waltek  jack. 


Y..  the  mature  animals  were  nearly  all 
proven  Advanced  Register  animals  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  young  stock  of  Ad¬ 
vanced  Register  parentage.  The  sale  was 
the  most  successful  public  sale  of  the 
breed  ever  held.  Fifty-two  head  sold  for 
$25,215,  an  average  of  $484.90,  surpass¬ 
ing  any  prior  sale.  Miranda  of  Edge- 
water.  with  a  record  of  14617.00  milk  and 
730.49  fat,  and  a  daughter  of  the  famous 
Miranda  of  Mapleton,  was  sold  for 
$2,500,  while  two  of  her  brothers  sold  for 
$800  and  $500  respectively.  During  the 
week  ending  Oct.  24  there  were  entered 
in  the  Guernsey  Herd  Register  113  bulls 
and  144  cows,  a  total  of  257  ;  236  trans¬ 
fers  were  also  recorded. 

Ground  Twigs  For  Stock  Feed. — 
Some  of  the  Connecticut  papers  describe 
a  new  commercial  feed  made  locally  in  a 


Connecticut  town, 
of  apple  and  pear 
ground  and  mixed 
some  cases  Alfalfa 
the  theory  seems  to 
will  induce  cattle 


It  is  said  that  twigs 
trees  are  crushed  or 
with  molasses.  In 
meal  is  added,  but 
be  that  the  molasses 
to  eat  the  ground 


’S  convinced  the  leading  dairymen  of  its  unique  properties  as  a  feed. 
It  is  being  fed  by  such  well  known  expert  feeders  as 


twigs.  The  argument  is  that  cattle  will 
browse  on  such  twigs  whenever  they  have 
a  chance  to  do  so — often  leaving  good 
pasture  to  eat  these  twigs.  That  may  be 
true  and  the  dried  twigs  may  be  “filling.” 
but  we  think  this  feed  will  rank  in  prac¬ 
tical  value  with  wooden  nutmegs  and 
sawdust  pie.  Some  years  ago  a  Connecti¬ 
cut  man  was  reputed  as  feeding  cows  in 
Winter  on  salt  fish — but  he  had  very  few 
imitators. 

Ferrets  in  New  York. — A  reader  in 
Ohio  wishes  to  know  if  it  is  true  that 
the  New  York  game  laws  prohibit  the 
use  of  ferrets,  and  make  it  a  fine  for  a 
person  to  ship  a  ferret  into  the  State. 
The  revised  conservation  laws  declare 
that  use  of  ferrets  is  prohibited  except  in 
particular  counties  where  the  conserva¬ 
tion  commission  may  permit  their  use, 
but  without  such  permission  the  use  of 
ferrets  for  capturing  hares  or  rabbits  is 
forbidden.  The  law  states  that  the  pos¬ 
session  of  ferret  at  field  shall  be  pre¬ 
sumptive  evidence  of  their  illegal  use. 
All  this,  as  we  understand  it,  refers  to 
the  use  of  ferrets  for  hunting  hares  and 
rabbits.  We  do  not  see  that  it  refers  to 
the  use  of  ferrets  to  exterminate  rats, 
and  we  infer  from  this  law  that  the.  use 
of  ferrets  within  enclosures  such  as 
chicken  yards  or  barns  for  destroying 
rats,  would  be  entirely  legal. 


Matrimonial  Agent:  “Just  one  thing 
more.  How  old  are  you?”  Miss  Siugler : 
“Twenty-seven  years.”  Agent:  “Oh,  well, 
you  can  easily  say  you  are  five  years 
younger.”  Miss  Siugler:  “Oh,  I’ve  done 
that  already.” — Boston  Transcript. 


Pinecrest  Farm, 

Arthur  H.  Sagendorph, 
Upland  Farm, 
Maplelawn  Farm, 

J.  Saladine, 


(Guernsey) 

(Ayrshire) 

(Guernsey) 

(Holstein) 

(Ayrshire) 

AS  A  PART  RATION  FOR  HORSES 
Nothing  takes  the  place  of  Molassine  Meal.  It  is  today 
fed  and  endorsed  by  such  large  horse  owners  as 


Holliston,  Mass. 
Spencer,  M  ass.  . 
Ipswich,  Mass. 

No.  Reading,  Mass. 
Orford,  N.  H. 


Boston,  Mass. 
New  York  City. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Haverhill,  Mass. 


H.  P.  Hood  &  Sons, 

Knickerbocker  Stables, 

Elm  Farm  Milk  Co., 

Tait  Coal  Company, 

Street  Department, 

All  of  these  people  have  tested  and  proved  the  unique  qualities  of  Molassine 
Meal.  They  recognize  the  antiseptic,  digestive  qualities  which  make  this 

A  PERFECT  FOOD  FOR  HORSES,  COWS,  PIGS  AND  SHEEP. 

Write  us  for  copy  of  our  new  Expert  Feeders  Handbook 

M  O  L  A  S  S I N  E  OM  P A  N  Y  326  BoarH  of  Trade>  BOSTON 

St.  John- — Montreal — Toronto — Winnipeg. 


NELSON  SUBMERGED 
TANK  HEATER 


Note  Construction: 


No  heat  going  to 
waste.  All  passing 
under  the  water.  Indispensable  to  all  farmers. 
Pays  for  itself  in  two  months  with  two  cows. 
Burns  straw,  corn  cobs,  all  rubbish,  coal  and 
wood.  Ashes  removed  in  a  few  seconds  without 
disturbing  the  Heater.  Heats  water  with  one- 
half  less  fuel  than  any  other  heater.  Let  us 
send  you  a  Heater  on  two  weeks  free  trial,  just 
as  we  have  to  thousands  of  others.  This  heater 
is  now  in  use  in  thirty  States  and  Canada  If 
not  sold  by  your  dealer,  do  not  neglect  sending 
for  catalogue  and  price,  now  while  it  is  fresh  in 
your  mind.  A  postal  will  bring  our  catalogue 
and  testimonials  from  States  free  of  charge. 

NELSON  MFG.  CO.,  14  Wall  St. ,  Deerfield,  Wis. 


(mm  ka 


Cows  Love  Unicorn 


Ready  mixed  dairy  ration 


MAES' 


GUARANTEED 

ANALYSIS 

PROTEIN _ 26% 

FAT _ 6% 

CAR8CHYDRAYES  50% 
FIDRE _ 9% 


It  cuts  down  the 
amount  of  grain  used, 
lowers  the  cost. increases 
the  flow  of  milk  and 
pleases  the  cows. 

Unicorn  isn’t  a  single 
feed.  It  is  many  in  one — 
so  FEED  IT  STRAIGHT 
and  stop  your  worryingand 
expense. 

Proof  of  the  strength  and 
efficiency  of  Unicorn  furn¬ 
ished  in  abundance  on 
application.  Write  today. 

*  CHAPIN  &  CO. 
Box  R,  Hammond,  Ind 


'QUALITY  GUARANTEED— 
BEST  OPEN  HEARTH  PRODUCT 

Write  today  for  free  sample  and  mill 

Fncoa—scnd  size  of  buildings  and  we  will 
urmsh  free  complete  estimate  of  cost- 
then  make  comparisons  and  see  the  big  savings. 


GALVANIZED 
OR  PAINTED 


ROOFING 

When  you  btiv  from  us,  you  buy  from  the  manufacturer. 
All  galvanized  Roofing  and  Siding  have  extra  heavy  tight 
coating  of  galvanize. 

.  Established  1877 

THE  SYKES  METAL  LATH  &  ROOFING  CO. 

516  WALNUT  ST.,  NILES.  0. 


Saved  23%  on  Feed  Bills 

and  produced  healthier,  stronger,  sleeker  and  falter  stock. 
That’s  the  actual  record  of  one  man  who  fed 

DeSoto’s  Brand  Molasses 

Molasses  is  high  in  carbohydrates  but  low  in  cost.  Animals 
like  it — thrive  on  it.  Horses  have  more  ‘‘work-energy’’; 
cows  produce  more  milk.  Feed  molasses  to  your  stock 
for  a  month  and  note  results. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “  Feeding  Molasses.’’  Tells  how 
to  properly  mix  rations  for  different  stock. 

John  S.  Sills  &  Sons,  61 2  W.  37th  St.,  NewYork  City 

—Jlew  e/iciland  ~i 

Wood  Saws 

These  saws  will  cross-cut  heavy  pole  and  cord  wood 
aud  rip  posts  and  light  lumber.  Our  patent 
rock  shaft  prevents  saw  breakage  and  as¬ 
sures  easy  running.  Sturdy  and  rigid.  Write 
today  for  catalog,  low  prices  aud  trial  offer. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO. 

Box  41,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

==  Law  fur  the  American  Farmer,  Green  1.50 

Insects  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Treat.  1.50  ^ 

=  Black’s  Medical  Dictionary .  2.50  ^ 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


„|Direct  from 

llll.  M  factory,  freight 
M  prepaid.  Over 

)  styles  for  every 
^  pose,  all  Double  gal¬ 

vanized.  13c  per  rod  up.  New 
r,rr  Uatalog  and  Sample  to  test, 

'ALL  iREh.  Mail  postal  NOW,  to 
[  THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

1  Dept*  GO _ Cleveland,  Ohio 


Use  NATCO  Tile — They  Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Ourdfain  tile  are  made  of  best 
Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  ’em  up  to  be 
replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload  lots. 
Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISHABLE 
SILO,  Building  Blocks  and  Sewer  Pipe. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY,  Fulton  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


DRAIN  TILE 


Get  This  Book  FREE I 


The  only  hoist  with 
adjustable  safety 
lockforvarioussizes 
of  rope.  Positively 
holds  load,  even  if 
rope  is  worn,  wet  or 
greasy. 


It  tells  how  many  farmers 
get  along  with  little  extra 
help  by  using 

Safety 
Hoist 

enables  one  man  to  change  wag¬ 
on  b  >xes,  stretch  .ence  and  han¬ 
dle  heavy  loads  ea  ily.  It  ele¬ 
vates,  lowers,  locks  and  unlocks 
with  one  rope  only.  Holds  load 
at  any  point.  FI  :avier  the  load — 
tighter  the  grip. 

No.  3— Capacity,  one  ton.  J2. 75.  One 
of  a  dozen  sizes,  400  pounds  to  4  tons. 

See  your  hardware  dealer  or  write 
today  for  FREE  BOOK.  (31) 

HALL  MFG.  CO. 

551  Cedar  Street,  Monticello,  la.  N,’ 


1013. 
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A  FINE  AYRSHIRE  COW. 

We  find  wherever  we  go  throughout 
dairy  sections  that  the  Ayrshire  cattle 
appear  to  be  coming  back.  This  breed  is 
certainly  gaining  in  popularity,  and  every¬ 
where  we  hear  the  same  story  of  good 
qualities.  The  Ayrshire  is  called  a  good 
natured,  hardy  cow,  a  good  forager,  and 
capable  of  making  a  living  under  rather 
hard  conditions  if  need  be,  and  yet  re¬ 
sponding  to  good  care.  She  gives  a  large 
mess  of  high-class  milk,  is  a  healthy, 
vigorous  cow,  and  the  steers  and  old 
cows  give  a  large  carcass  of  good  meat. 
Of  course,  we  all  understand  that  the 
selection  of  a  breed  of  cattle  is  now  pret¬ 
ty  much  a  matter  of  conditions  and 
character  of  the  dairymen,  but  without 
question  the  Ayrshire,  especially  in  hilly 
or  rough  sections,  is  rapidly  gaining  in 
favor.  We  give  below  an  official  record 
of  the  Ayrshire  cow,  Auchenbrain  Brown 
Kate  IV,  27943,  owned  by  Penshurst 
Farm,  Narberth,  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
said  that  this  record  beats  all  previously 
recorded  performances  by  an  Ayrshire, 
the  best  previous  record  being  1046 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  year.  This  cow 
was  imported  from  Scotland  three  years 
ago.  She  is  mostly  red  in  color,  and  of 
large  size,  weighing  1,350  pounds  in  or¬ 
dinary  condition.  During  this  test  she 
was  milked  three  times  a  day,  and  the 
highest  grain  ration  per  day  was  fifteen 
pounds.  The  milk  sold  at  five  cents  per 
quart.  The  feed  was  charged  at  market 
price,  and  the  record  is  indorsed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  This  cow 
evidently  comes  from  a  long  line  of  milk¬ 
ers.  ITer  mother  when  14  years  old  pro¬ 
duced  9S9  gallons  of  milk.  The  sire  has 
one  daughter  with  a  record  of  15,218 
pounds  of  milk  in  a  year,  and  another 
daughter  which  has  a  record  of  70  pounds 
of  milk  in  a  day.  Surely  here  was  a  cow 
which  had  to  “act  like  father’s  folks.” 
We  give  the  record  of  milk  and  butter 
production,  and  also  the  quantity  of  feed. 

Lbs. 

Butter 


Lbs.  : 

Per  cent 

Lbs. 

1912 

Milk. 

Fat. 

Fat. 

Fat. 

October  ( 29 

days) 

1679.3 

3.(>7 

61.63 

72.51 

November 

2060.6 

3.95 

81.39 

95.75 

December  . . 

2322.9 

3.73 

86.64 

101.93 

1913 

January  . . . 

2054.7 

3.9 

80.13 

94.27 

February  . . 

1813.9 

3.9 

70.74 

83.22 

March  . . . . 

1995.2 

3.51 

70.03 

82.39 

April  . 

1911.5 

4.25 

81.23 

95.16 

Mav  . 

1969.9 

3.96 

78.00 

91.76 

June  . 

2007.6 

4.04 

81.11 

95.42 

July  . 

. 

2022.7 

4.13 

83.54 

98.28 

August 

2071.3 

4.36 

90.10 

106.00 

September 

1040.6 

4.77 

49.04 

58.40 

October  (2 

days) . 

71.8 

4.77 

3.42 

4.02 

305  days. 

230022.0 

3.99 

917.60 

1079.11 

( 1080) 

10963  qts.  of  milk  @  5c.  per  qt.,  8548.15. 


FOOD  CONSUMED  WITH  COST  OF  SAME. 


704  Mis.  Bran  <§>  $25. 00 .  $8.80 

762  lbs.  Hominy  @  $6.00 .  9.91 

1074  lbs.  Ground  Oats  @  $32.00 .  17.18 

54S  lbs.  Gluten  ©  $28.00 .  7.67 

812  lbs.  Cottonseed  Meal  @  $32.00 .  12.99 

134  lbs.  Peanut  Meal  @  $30.00 .  2  01 

908  lbs.  Oil  Meal  @  $30.00 .  13.02 

8000  lbs.  Ensilage  (a)  $3.00 .  12. (h) 

21000  lbs.  Beets  @  $6. Of) .  63.00 

2880  lbs.  Alfalfa  Hay  @  $26.00 .  37.44 


_ _  $184.62 

Michigan  Dairy  Act. — Possibly  there 
are  few  States  with  better  dairies  or 
more  sanitary  barns  than  are  to  be  found 
in  Michigan,  yet  the  Michigan  Legisla¬ 
ture,  at  its  last  session,  passed  a  law 
which  when  enforced  will  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  poor  dairy  products.  The  act  de¬ 
mands  that  milk  shall  be  from  healthy 
cows,  properly  fed  and  kept,  shall  con¬ 
tain  not  less  than  SVa  per  cent  of  solids 
not  fat,  and  3%  of  fat,  and  that  cream 
shall  be  fresh  and  clean  and  not  con¬ 
tain  less  than  1S%  fat.  Milk  which  is 
obtained  within  eight  days  before  calving 
and  four  days  after,  is  condemned  by  the 
act.  Milk  produced  in  barns  or  stables 
which  are  not  reasonably  well  lighted  and 
ventilated,  or  which  are  filthy  from  the 
presence  of  the  animals  or  other  causes, 
is  condemned.  Milk  from  filthy  cows,  or 
milk  which  is  transported  in  dirty,  rusty 
or  open  seamed  cans  or  other  utensils,  or 
milk  that  is  stale,  putrescent  or  putrid, 
or  that  which  has  been  infected  by  the 
presence  of  any  unclean  or  unwholesome 
substance,  or  is  kept  in  foul  and  obnox¬ 
ious  places,  and  the  cream  from  such 
milk  is  declared  insanitary.  Cream  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  use  of  a  cream  separator 
which  has  not  been  thoroughly  washed, 
cleansed  and  scalded  after  previous  use, 
or  cream  from  a  separator  placed  in  an 
unclean  or  filthy  room,  or  in  a  building 
in  which  cows  are  kept,  is  declared  insan¬ 
itary.  If  cream  is  shipped  in  dirty,  rusty 
or  open  seamed  cans,  is  exposed  to  foul 
and  unclean  odors  or  kept  in  foul  or  un¬ 
clean  places,  it  is  insanitary  in  view  of  the 
ui’  :nu^.  *ts  sale  is  prohibited  by  law. 
All  premises  and  utensils  used  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  or  handling  of  dairy  products, 
it  kept  in  unsanitary  and  obnoxious  con- 
ditions,  are  declared  insanitary.  Uten¬ 
sils  used  in  the  shipment  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed  before 
heir  return.  4  iolations  of  the  provisions 
pt  the  act  are  punishable  by  maximum 
uue  ot  8100  and  maximum  imprisonment 
not  to  exceed  GO  days.  w.  j. 


THE  COST  OF  A  QUART  OF  MILK. 

In  the  effort  now  being  made  to  secure 
for  the  producer  of  milk  a  fair  part  of  its 
final  selling  price,  the  dairy  farmer  finds 
himself  at  a  disadvantage  when  he  does 
not  know  just  what  a  quart  of  milk  costs 
him.  The  gross  returns  from  his  business 
in  late  years  have  unquestionably  been 
wholly  inadequate  when  compared  with 
the  cost  of  conducting  it,  but  he  has  been 
permitted  no  voice  in  the  matter  of  setting 
a  price  upon  his  product,  and  without 
exact  knowledge  as  to  its  cost,  he  has  not 
been  in  position  to  fix  a  minimum  price 
below  which  he  must  refuse  to  produce  it. 
Upon  the  ordinary  dairy  farm  ivhere  labor 
is  divided  between  the  several  members 
of  a  family  and  distributed,  with  no  other 
expenses,  over  a  number  of  crops  and 
under  constantly  varying  conditions,  this 
lack  of  definite  knowledge  does  not  show 
a  lack  of  business  ability  so  much  as  it 
does  the  existence  of  conditions  peculiar 
to  the  business  of  farming,  and  in  large 
measure  beyond  the  control  of  the  farm¬ 
er.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation, 
then,  that  several  experiment  stations 
have  recognized  the  need  for  exact  figures 
upon  this  point,  and  have  endeavored  to 
secure  them.  The  Experiment  Station  at 
Amherst,  Mass.,  has  recently  published 
a  bulletin  (No.  145)  giving  the  results  of 
a  study  of  the  records  of  their  dairy  herd. 

The  herd  at  Amherst  is  fairly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  that  of  the  ordinary  farmer, 
being  made  up  of  grade  Jerseys  with  a 
sprinkling  of  Holsteins  and  Ayrshires.  It 
has  been  secured  by  purchase  from  farm¬ 
ers  and  by  breeding.  While  their  aim 
has  not  been  primarily  to  secure  data  as 
to  the  cost  of  producing  milk,  their  rec¬ 
ords  make  it  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 
A  study  of  131  yearly  records  shows  that 
the  average  cost  of  food  per  cow  has  been 
$90.04,  of  which  practically  one-third 
($33.67)  has  been  for  grain.  Even  with 
experiment  station  facilities  for  getting 
at  exact  costs,  they  have  been  obliged  to 
estimate  the  expenses  of  keeping  a  dairy, 
other  than  those  for  food.  In  this  esti¬ 
mate  the  value  of  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment,  of  the  cows,  of  labor,  and  deprecia¬ 
tion  charges  have  been  included,  but  in¬ 
terest  upon  the  cost  of  the  land  needed  to 
support  the  cows  has  not  been  taken  into 
account.  The  total  yearly  expense,  other 
than  cost  of  feed,  was  estimated  at  $73.15 
per  cow,  from  which  was  deducted  $17  as 
credit  for  the  value  of  manure  and  calf. 
This  leaves  a  net  fixed  charge  of  $56  per 
cow,  or  15.3c.  per  day.  The  Connecticut 
station  at  Storrs  is  quoted  as  having 
found  this  charge  for  labor,  interest  upon 
investment,  depreciation,  etc.,  to  be  $50 
per  cow,  and  the  New  Jersey  station  as 
$55.  These  results  corroborate  the  sub¬ 
stantial  accuracy  of  the  Amherst  figures. 
The  records  of  these  131  cows  show  the 
average  yearly  milk  yield  to  have  been 
61)00  pounds  of  5 %  milk,  equivalent  to 
356  pounds  of  butter. 

A  table  summarizing  their  figures  gives 
the  average  yearly  cost  of'food,  per  cow, 
as  $90.04.  the  net  yearly  cost  other  than 
for  food  $56,  making  a  total  of  $146.04. 
The  average  yearly  yield  per  cow  was  j 
6,036.3  pounds,  or  2.6S3  quarts.  This 
makes  the  cost  of  production  of  the  milk 
$2.42  per  hundred  pounds,  or  5.45c.  per 
quart.  The  food  cost  of  a  quart  of  milk 
was  found  to  be  3.35  cents,  and  the  other 
fixed  charges  2.10  cents.  These  figures 
show  that  the  farmer  having  a  superior 
herd  of  grade  Jerseys,  averaging  6,000 
pounds  of  milk  per  year  each,  should  re¬ 
ceive  5.5  cents  per  quart  for  his  milk  in 
order  to  get  a  fair  market  price  for  his 
roughage  and  $35  per  year  for  his  labor 
per  cow.  A  summary  of  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  five-year  study  of  the  mixed 
herd  kept  at  the  Storrs  (Conn.)  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  shows  that  the  average 
yearly  production  per  cow  was  6.379 
pounds  of  4.34  per  cent,  milk,  costing 
4.78  cents  per  quart  at  the  barn. 

The  New  Jersey  Station  has  submit¬ 
ted  a  careful  account  of  the  cost  of  the 
milk  produced  by  its  selected  herd  of 
grade  Ilolsteius.  Jersey,  Ayrshires  and 
(lurnseys.  In  this  herd  Holsteins  pre¬ 
dominated.  and  the  milk  production  was 
very  high,  averaging  8,661  pounds  of  3.96 
per  cent,  milk  each  year.  Figuring 
roughage  at  actual  cost  of  production, 
this  milk  cost  4.31  cents  per  quart ;  at 
market  prices  for  the  roughage,  the  cost 
per  quart  was  4.98  cents. 

In  commenting  upon  these  figures.  Dr. 
Lindsey  of  the  Amherst  Station,  says: 
“It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  in  the 
past  a  great  deal  of  milk  has  been  made 
and  sold  for  loss  than  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  In  making  an  attempt  to  gain  a 
temporary  livelihood  from  dairying,  many 
have  sacrificed  the  fertility  of  their  farms, 
employed  the  most  primitive  methods  of 
housing  and  oaring  for  their  dairy  stock, 
while  the  family  have  cared  for  the  milk 
and  for  the  dairy  utensils  without  credit. 
8uch  methods  on  the  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  as  against  the  organized  business 
method  of  the  contractor  have  resulted 
in  a  measure  at  least,  in  the  establishing 
ot  a  relatively  low  wholesale  or  retail 
price.  .  Now  that  health  authorities  are, 
AMth  right,  demanding  better  dairy  meth- 
<«1s.  the  producer  is  indeed  confronted 
Avith  a  serious  problem,  namely,  hoAV  to 
conform  to  modern  sanitary  requirements 
in  the  face  of  the  increased  cost  of  labor, 
grain  and  tools,  and  produce  milk  at  a 
reasonable  profit.  He  is  meeting  this 
problem  at  present  in  a  negative  way  by 
selling  his  coavs  and  trying  to  turn  his 
attention  to  other  lines  of  agricultural 
industry.”  m.  b.  dean,  i 


FREE  Use  30  Days! 

Not  one  cent  down!  If  you  will  tell  us  the  number  you 
need,  we  will  ship  JAMES  stanchions  for  your  cow  barn. 
Use  them  30  days — and  if  they  are  not  all  we  claim,  and  the 
stanchions  you  ought  to  have,  send  them  back  at  our  expense. 

Your  credit  is  good  with  us.  We  want  to  prove  that  JAME 
stanchions  av;11  not  only  pay  for  themselves,  but 
will  enable  you  to  buy  a  complete  steel  equip-  ft 
ment  for  your  barn  in  two  or  three  years. 

Don’t  wait  until  you  build  a  new  barn— don’t 
wait  until  you  are  ready  to  put  in  a  complete  barn 
outfit — but  buy  the  stanchions  now  and  let  them  make 
enough  extra  profit  to  justify  you  in  getting  more  of 
the  equipment  next  year. 

Buy  Your  Barn  Equipment  the  JAMES. 

Way — Step  by  Step — Starting  with 

_  JACQCS 

Stanchions 

No  other  Stanchions  are  in  the  same  class.  Dairy  men 
everywhere  pronounce  the  JAMES  ahead  of  all  others  in 
Construction,  in  time-saving,  labor-saving,  money-savi  ng, 
money-making  features. 

lames  Alignment  Device  adjusts  stanchions  forward  or 
back,  lengthening  or  shortening  the  stawl  to  fit  the  cow  so  that 
all  cows  are  lined  up  evenly  over  the  gutter.  Manure  falls  in 
gutter  meaning  clean  stawls,  clean  cows,  healthier  and  more 
productive  cows,  less  work,  bigger  profits. 

Double  Chain  Hanger  gives  cow  perfect  freedom,  safety 
and  comfort— makes  stanchion  stronger. 

Wood  Lining  keeps  cold  steel  away  from  cow’s  neck.  In¬ 
sures  comfort. 

JAMES  cow-proof  lock— lock  open  clip— JAMES  everlasting 
hinge,  and  many  other  features  found  on  this  stanchion  only, 
make  it  the  greatest  in  the  Avorld. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  SPECIAL  OFFER 


Put  in  JAMES  Stanchions  this  winter. 
You'll  find  it  easy  to  install  them  in 
your  old  barn  at  any  time.  Make  your 
cows  comfortable  now.  Let  the  James 
Stanchions  help  keep  your  cows  clean. 
Learn  their  money-making  possibilities 
right  away!  You  don’t  risk  a  penny — 
you  don’t  have  to  keep  the  stanchions 
if  you’re  not  satisfied.  They  Avill  in¬ 
crease  your  profits  by  a  big  margin, 
and  remember,  they  give  you  a  start 
toward  owning  a  complete  Sanitary 
Barn  Equipment,  which  every  progres¬ 


sive  man  who  owns  cows  expects  to 
have  sometime. 

Don’t  Delay 

Please  write  us  a  postal  card  today 
telling  us  ho%v  many  cows  you  have 
and  how  many  JAMES  Stanchions 
you  would  like  to  receive  for  FREE 
TRIAL.  Mr.  James  is  the  foremost 
authority  in  dairy  barn  construction, 
and  this  company  makes  the  celebrated 

James  Sanitary  Barn  Equipment 

Stalls,  Stanchions, 
Ventilators,  Pens,  Feed 
Carriers,  Manure 
Carriers,  etc. 

JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

AT30  Cane  St.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

"Originators  of  Sanitary 
Barn  Equipment  Ideas'* 


A 


roi  iMca'c  Improved 

wKUIVIb  O  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


WALLACE  B.  CRUMB, 


H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  savs  “they 

SAVE  COST 

in  feed  in  one  winter.” 
Send  address  for  speci- 
of  inexpensive 
sanitary  cow  stable  to 
Box  M2,  Forestville,  Conn, 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makes  cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling:  and  cleaning:.  Easy  to 
operate  :  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong:,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  and  Ulus' 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTER  STEF.  I-  STANCHION  CO. 
91M5  Insurance  Hliltr..  RochetUer.  X.  Y. 


9  COHOS IN  10  HOURS 


SAWS  DOW* 
TREES 


BY  ONE  MAN 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket-knife.  Saws  any  kind  oi 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
with  it  than  2  men  in  any  otherway,  and  do  it  easier.  Send  for 
FREE  illustrated  catalog  N<x  Aft?  showing  Low  Prlco  and 
testimonials  ;rora  thousands.  First  order  gets  agency. 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO. 

163.  West  Harrison  St«  Chicago,  Illinois. 


ROBERTSON’S  CHAIN 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 

UI  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  £iven  the  very  beat  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  way,”  writer 
Justus  H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarinm,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days'  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forestvllle*  Conn# 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost — with  the  » 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


■With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettlein  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc.  t2F“Senl 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular-  J. 
D.  K.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill 


Multiply  the  value  of  your  stock  feed  by  mix 
,  ,  1  cut  roots.  Use  less  feed  —  keeD  st 

healthy-help  them  show  more  P 

profits— with  the 

Banner  Root  Cutter 

Seven  sizes — hand  or  power.  Self 
feeding— works  easy— no  choking— 
makes  half  round  chips  —  separates 
from  teed.  Thousands  m  use.  Mail 
for  illustrated  catalog.  Address 

O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS 
Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


Harvest  a  160  acre  crop 
from  120  acres.  This  sim¬ 
ple,  reliable  machine  does  it. 
Cuts  or  shreds  the  stalk  while  husking 
the  ears. 

GUARANTEED 

size  for  size,  under  equal  conditions  of  operation, 
to  do  more  and  better  work  with  less  power  than 
any  other  machine  husker  in  existence  and  to  be  eas¬ 
ier  and  safer  to  feed  and  to  operate.  Our  Husker  Book 
tells  all  about  it.  Send  for  free  copy  today. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  527  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  III. 
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HANDLING  BALKY  HORSES. 

On  page  729  is  an  article  on  “How  to 
Handle  a  Balky  Mare,”  in  which  a 
“chain  bit  and  pulley”  are  mentioned.  I 
like  the  article  and  the  tone  of  it,  but 
fail  to  understand  the  bit  and  pulley 
mentioned.  I  would  like  to  see  it  ex¬ 
plained  and  how  to  use  it.  c.  N.  c. 

New’  York. 

The  chain  bit  and  pulley  was  not  an 
invention  of  mine,  and  I  cannot  recall 
just  now  who  suggested  its  use  in  The 
It.  N.-Y.  We  all  ought  to  preserve  the 
papers  complete,  for  there  are  so  many 
times  that  we  would  be  glad  if  we  could 
look  up  something  that  we  remember 
having  read,  and  which  w’as  of  no  par¬ 
ticular  interest  at  the  time,  but  which 
would  be  of  much  value  if  we  could  re¬ 
call  it  later. 

I  had  my  bit  made  by  a  blacksmith 
by  using  a  piece  of  old  twisted-link  cattle 
chain  about  eight  inches  long  and  simply 
welding  a  two-inch  ring  in  each  end. 
Then  I  secured  a  small  single  pulley  that 
would  carry  a  three-eighths-inch  rope,  and 
tied  it  to  the  right  hand  ring  of  the  bit 
with  a  piece  of  the  rope  just  long  enough 
so  that  when  the  bit  was  in  the  horse’s 
mouth,  the  rope  would  reach  up  over  his 
head  and  let  the  pulley  hang  just  be¬ 
neath  his  left  ear.  Then  I  took  the  long 


three-eighths-inch  rope  that  I  was  to  han¬ 
dle  him  with,  and  passed  it  through  the 
other  ring  of  the  bit,  up  through  the 
pulley  and  clown  through  the  same  bit 
ring  again  and  tied  it.  By  pulling  on 
the  long  end  of  the  rope  the  horse’s 
mouth  is  drawn  open  and  the  lips  are 
drawn  in  and  against  the  teeth  so  that 
few  horses  care  to  resist  it.  If  more 
purchase  should  be  required,  a  double 
pulley  can  be  used  above  and  a  single 
pulley  tied  close  to  the  left-hand  bit  ring 
also,  when  twice  as  much  power  may  be 
exerted,  but  with  a  corresponding  loss 
of  time.  That  is,  one  cannot  catch  a 
horse  up  so  quickly  with  the  double 
pulley  and  therefore  it  is  less  desirable 
where  quick  action  is  needed. 

The  chain-bit  and  pulley  should  not  be 
used  when  it  is  desirable  to  throw  a 
horse  for  an  operation  or  for  some  such 
reason.  In  this  case  only-  the  halter 
with  the  lead  rope  passed  around  his 
jaw7  should  be  used  on  the  head.  Casting 


hobbles  should  be  used  on  the  legs.  These 
may  be  made  in  the  following  manner: 
Four  stout  straps  should  be  secured  to 
buckle  around  each  ankle.  Those  for 
the  forelegs  should  have  strong  rings  at¬ 
tached  and  the  rings  should  be  connected 
with  a  very  short  rope  with  a  pulley  in 
the  center.  The  strap  for  the  right  hind 
ankle  should  have  a  ring  also,  while 
the  strap  for  the  left  hind  ankle 
should  have  a  pulley.  Now  tie  a 
strong  rope  in  the  ring  of  the  right  hind 
ankle,  pass  it  through  the  pulley  at  the 
forelegs  and  back  through  the  pulley  at 
the  left-hand  ankle.  The  one  to  throw 
the  horse  stands  at  the  animal’s  left  side 
and  w7ell  forward.  Pull  quickly  and 
energetically  on  the  rope  while  the  at¬ 
tendant  brings  the  horse’s  head  around 
toward  the  left  side.  The  feet  w7ill  be 
drawn  together  and  the  horse  will  go 
down  easily  if  properly  handled.  Don’t 
be  slow  about  throwing  him,  for  if  you 
do  he  will  struggle,  and  be  a  great  deal 
more  likely  to  get  hurt  or  strain  himself. 
As  soon  as  the  horse  is  dow7n,  the  at¬ 
tendant  should  hold  his  head  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  you  should  tie  the  rope  in 
your  hands  to  the  short  one  connecting 
the  forefeet,  and  your  horse  is  ready  to 
be  operated  upon.  J.  grant  morse. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Crooked  Colt. 

I  have  a  yearling  colt  whose  hocks 
(hind  knees)  are  getting  straight.  It 
seems  very  nimble  and  active,  but  those 
hocks  ai’e  getting  straighter  and  straight- 
er  until  they  almost  bend  the  other  way 
now7.  The  pastern-joints  are  all  right. 
The  colt  has  plenty  of  life  and  is  in  toler¬ 
ably  good  condition.  Can  this  colt  be 
cured  and  what  must  I  do?  n.  P.  L. 

Virginia. 

This  colt  may  have  rickets,  akin  to 
bow  legs  of  children,  and  chance  of  re¬ 
covery  is  poor.  Let  the  animal  live  an 
outdoor  life.  Feed  an  abundance  of 
w7hole  oats,  w7heat  bran  and  Alfalfa  or 
mixed  clover  hay  and  in  the  feed  tw’ice 
daily  mix  one  teaspoonful  of  precipitated 
phosphate  of  lime,  or  two  of  ground  bone. 
Increase  the  amount  of  phosphate  or 
bone  as  the  colt  grow’s.  Local  treatment 
of  the  hocks  will  not  be  likely  to  do  any 
good ;  but  keep  the  hoofs  trimmed  to  nor¬ 
mal  shape  and  proportion.  A.  s.  A. 

Swellings. 

My  horse,  standing  in  stable,  has  swell¬ 
ing  of  sheath,  which  is  worse  if  standing 
two  or  three  days,  the  swelling  going  just 
a  little  along  abdomen.  He  seems  to  be 
all  right  otherwise  excepting  last  Spring 
he  seemed  to  have  pimples  on  his  left 
shoulder  and  along  his  back.  I  have 
given  him  salpeter  and  sulphur ;  the  pim¬ 
ples  seemed  to  go  gradually,  but  the 
swelling  continues.  A.  H. 

New  York. 

The  condition  is  due  to  idleness  and 
overfeeding  and  in  most  instances  we 
also  find  that  the  stable  is  not  kept  clean 
and  is  not  well  ventilated  and  sufficiently 
light.  The  horse  is  in  an  unhealthy  state 
of  body  and  indigestion  is  a  complica¬ 
tion.  In  some  of  such  cases  intestinal 
worms  are  present  and  a  contributing 
cause.  As  often  advised  in  these  columns 
never  allow  a  horse  to  stand  a  single  dav 
idle  in  the  stable  and  wrhen  there  is  no 
work  for  him  to  do  turn  him  out  in  the 
yard  or  paddock  or  field  and  cut  down 
the  rations.  Have  the  stable  perfectly 
ventilated  and  lighted ;  also  keep  it  clean 
and  disinfected.  If  possible  allow  the 
horse  in  question  a  box  stall  in  the  sta¬ 
ble,  and  see  that  he  is  thoroughly 
groomed  once  daily.  Have  his  teeth  at¬ 
tended  to  by  a  veterinarian  and  feed 
whole  oats,  wheat  bran  and  mixed  clover 
hay.  If  the  swelling  of  the  sheath  per¬ 
sists  when  these  changes  in  management 
have  been  made,  mix  together  equal  parts 
of  powdered  gentian  root,  nux  vomica, 
saltpeter,  fenugreek  and  dried  sulphate 
of  iron  and  give  one  tablespoonful  of  the 
mixture  in  dampened  feed,  night  and 
morning  for  a  week ;  then  skip  10  days 
and  repeat.  a.  s.  a. 

Position  of  the  Ears. 

I  have  a  grade  Perelieron  filly  three 
months  old,  vigorous  and  growthy.  The 
filly,  I  think,  is  very  well  formed  and 
all  others  say  the  same  thing,  but  I 
think  her  ears  are  too  far  apart.  Will 
they  be  relatively  the  same  when  she  is 
grow7n,  or  will  they  then  seem  nearer  to¬ 
gether.  G.  u.  S. 

As  a  horse  ages  the  fleshy  tissues  of 
the  head  tend  to  absorb  or  lessen  in  bulk. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  as  con¬ 
cerns  the  muscles  and  tissues  of  the 
cheeks  and  space  between  the  jaws.  The 
fat  in  the  hollow  depressions  above  the 
eyes  also  absorbs  and  the  cavities  deepen. 
The  effect  of  such  loss  of  flesh  is  to  ac¬ 
centuate  the  bony  parts  and  apparently 
lengthen  the  head  and  if  that  happens  the 
ears  will  appear  to  be  higher  up  and 
closer  together,  provided  the  animal  is 
full  of  vigor  and  the  ears  are  alert  and 
well  carried.  If  the  animal  is  a  “lunk¬ 
head,”  slow,  sluggish  and  gross  the  ears 
will  be  liable  to  droop  and  look  lower 
down  as  she  ages.  On  general  principles, 
however,  we  would  give  it  as  our  opinion 
that  very  little  actual  change  will  be 
likely  to  take  place  as  regards  the  pres¬ 
ent  position  of  the  ears.  A.  s.  a. 

Dealh  of  Cow. 

A  cow  fresh  April  10.  was  taken  sick 
May  24  with  what  seemed  to  be  pa¬ 
ralysis,  having  little  use  of  her  hind 
quarters.  The  veterinarian  sent  for 
claimed  that  the  cow  had  been  overfed 
and  milked  too  clean,  and  that  she  was 
in  a  depleted  condition.  Eighteen  hours 
after  she  was  taken  sick  she  died.  The 
veterinarian  had  tied,  with  string, 
all  four  teats  to  keep  her  from  leaking, 
he  said.  This  cow  had  not  been  fed  more 
than  two  quarts  of  bran  and  two  quarts 
of  Buffalo  creamery  feed  a  day.  Is  it 
possible  to  milk  a  cow  too  clean? 

Connecticut.  h.  a.  b. 

You  must  have  employed  an  ignorant 
quack,  for  no  graduate  veterinarian 
would  make  such  absurd  statements  or 
apply  such  silly  and  useless  treatment. 
Every  dairy  cow  should  be  milked  as 
clean  as  possible — and  in  as  cleanly  a 
way  as  possible — as  soon  as  her  milk  is 
fit  for  use.  During  the  few  days  after 
calving,  when  the  milk  is  unfit  for  use, 
it  is  best  not  to  milk  quite  clean,  as  milk 
fever  may  be  induced  by  clean  milking. 
We  cannot  say  what  killed  the  cow ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  she  did  not  die  of  clean 
milking,  nor  would  tying  the  teats  have 
any  effect  other  than  causing  discom¬ 
fort.  a.  8.  A. 


Sears-Roebucks^M£^Engines 


II 


Economy  Gasoline  Engines  are  made  in  six 
sizes,  to  meet  practically  every  requirement.  If 
you  are  not  certain  of  just  the  size  that  is  best  for 
your  needs  we  will  gladly  advise  you.  Simply  tell 
us  what  machines  you  expect  the  engine  to  drive.  This  serv¬ 
ice  is  free  of  charge  and  puts  you  under  no  obligation  to  buy. 

Our  low  prices  are  the  result  of  modern  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture,  enormous  output  and  direct  from  factory  selling. 
Our  guarantee  and  reputation  make  you  sure  of  satisfaction. 

Our  New  Engine  Book  Free 


Learn  how  to  do  your  work  quicker,  better, 
easier  and  cheaper.  Our  Gasoline  Engine 
Book  tells  you  how  to  do  it.  tells  how  high 
grade  Economy  Gasoline  Engine*  are  made, 
what  they  are  made  of,  what  they  do,  and 
helps  you  decide  on  the  best  size  for  your 
work.  Write  today.  Please  request  Gasoline 
Engine  Book  No.  C6R27  Address 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
Chicago 


A  0tfr  r 


At. 


FAIRBANKS  “BULL  DOG”  ENGINES 


Write  for  Prices  and  Terms 


“Bull  Dog”  Engines  H/4  to  16  H.  P. 
Vertical  Engines  8  to  60  H.  P. 
GAS,  GASOLENE,  or  KEROSENE 
Equiped  with  Batteries  or  Magneto 

The  best  engine  for  any  purpose;  Water 
Systems,  Pumps,  Hoists,  Sprayers,  Saws, 
Concrete  Mixers,  Stone  Crushers,  Electric 
Light  Outfits,  etc. 

Portable,  Semi-Portable,  and  Stationary  Types 

Made  up  to  the  Fairbanks  standard  and 
backed  by  the  Fairbanks  Guarantee. 

Bulletin  No.  28  describes  them.  Copy  upon 
request. 


THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Balt  imore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Hartford,  Conn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 


NEW  YORK 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.  London,  England 

Providence,  R.  1.  Glasgow,  Scotland 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Hamburg  Germany 

Washington,  D.  C.  Paris,  France 


Run  On  Coal  Oil 

Ellis  Engines  give  more  power  on  coal  oil  than 
other  engines  on  gasoline.  You  save  50c  on  the 
dollar  in  fuel.  Strongest,  simplest  engines  made 
—only  three  working  parts.  New  two-cylinder  12 
H.  P.  engine  does  work  requiring  up  to  15  II.  P.  All 
Ellis  Engines  can  be  run  on  gasoline,  distillate  or 
any  fuel  oil  without  extra  equipment. 


have  patent  throttle,  giving  three  en¬ 
gines  lu  one.  Automobile  muffler, 

6peed  •  changing  governor,  runs 
either  way,  reversible  while  run¬ 
ning.  Guaranteed  10  years.  We 
pay  freight.  SO  days  free  trial. 

I’.uy  direct  and  save  money.  Write 
for  catalogue  showing  1014  models 
tilth  special  prices. 

ELLIS  ENGINE  COMPANY 
6  MullettSL,  Detroit,  Mich.  We  pay  Freight 


laySOQ  FROST  KING 

Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines  ^ 


T?  Lit-,  j.  up  to  a  stauuaru,  not  aowa 
to  a  price.  Made  for  long  anc 
satisfactory  service.  Have  all  modcrn^SS 
improvements  and  contain  more  drop! 
forged  and  case  hardened  parts  than  any  other  make. 
High  grade  built-in  Sumter  magneto,  perfect  balance,! 
no  vibration.  The  Frost  King  is  a  QUALITY  Engine" 
lor  farmers  who  know  the  value  of  good  tools.  Port-  1 
able,  Semi-Portable  and  Stationary  2  to  50  H.P.  Hacked  1 
by  exceptionally  strong  guarantee.  Write  for  free  book  1 
■  A  _  ‘‘Tug  Power  that  Backs  1 
5  r  .’LSI1  kstSiS— THE  Modern  Farmer”  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

THE  JOHN  UUSfN  MFG.  CO. 
IjHf  ?18  northwest  St. 

'  "  Hew  Holstein.  Wis. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  All 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


l 
l 
l 
l 

Li 


The 
SURE 
Power 


Lcffcl  Steam  Power 
never  balks  !  Its  re¬ 
liability  is  marvel¬ 
ous!  Simple  as  an 
anvil  and  as  durable. 

Burns  an  y  old  rubbish 
for  fuel.  Gives  steam 
and  hot  water  for 
scalding  and  all  other  purposes. 

Has  hundreds  of  uses -many 
impossible  with  gasoline  outfits. 

Lef  f  el  Steam  Engines 

do  more  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other  engine  built. 
Let  us  prove  it.  You’ll  be  interested  in  our  book  of 
facts  and  figures. 

Send  in  your  name  on  a  postal.  Don’t 
vv  rue.  bUy  a  p0wer  outfit  of  any  kind  till  you 
hear  from  us.  Address 

James  Leffel  &  Company 
28?,  Springfield, 


Costs  $  10 
Earns  $10  a  day 


irtzler  &  Zook  Portable  Wood  A  $10.  investment 

with  n  $10.  a  day  capacity.  Guar¬ 
anteed  oue  year — backed  by  a 
$10,000  Boud.  If  not  satisfactory 
money  refunded  and  freight  paid 
'both  ways.  Saws  l  umber,  lath, 
fence  posts, etc.  Operates  easily* 
1  A0,|ly  $10.  saw  to  which  ripping 
I  O  table  can  be  added.  Catalogfrec. 


TTT'rxrvTr  fn  c.  '/one  rn 


lieu  <s/hUand~~ 

Stone  Crusher 


Get  one  of  these  crushers  for  crushing  trap  rock  or 
any  other  stone  for  ooucretc  or  road  making. 

Big  money  mailers  for  farmers  having  4  to 
12  II.  P.  Take  on  neighboring  contracts 
and  maohine  will  soon  pay  for  itself. 

Write  for  catalog,  prices  and  trial 
HEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO. 

Box  41  New  Holland.  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  THE 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  got  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

Tho  fiftieth  week  shows  another  drop 
in  egg  production,  the  loss  for  the  week 
being  191.  The  number  laid  by  the  500 
birds  was  730 ;  last  year  in  the  same  week 
the  number  was  836.  But  the  totals  are 
73,846  for  last  year,  and  76,964  this  year, 
showing  a  gain  so  far  this  year  of  3,118 
eggs. 

T.  J.  McConnell’s  White  Wyandottes 
laid  the  highest  number  this  week,  viz., 
21.  White  Orpingtons  take  second  place 
with  20  eggs  laid  by  the  pen  from  White 
Acres  Poultry  Ranch.  Lewis  G.  Tyre- 
man’s  White  P.  Rocks  laid  19,  and  Dr. 
J.  A.  Fritchey’s  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  laid  19. 
The  highest  number  laid  by  any  pen  of 
Leghorns  was  13.  Nearly  all  the  larger 
breeds  are  ontlaying  the  Leghorns  now, 
and  it  is  important  to  note  that  one  egg 
now  is  worth  two  laid  in  the  Spring.  The 
average  production  last  week  of  the  larger 
breeds  compares  with  the  production  of 
the  Leghorns  as  follows  : 


EGGS 


Leghorns  . 

5.69 

Barred  Rocks . 

it 

7.62 

White  Rocks . 

it 

14.5 

Columbian  Rocks . 

it 

9.5 

White  Wvandottes.  . . , 

(( 

10.3 

S.  C.  R.  i.  Reds . 

<< 

10.6 

R.  C.  It.  I.  Reds . 

ft 

6.6 

White  Orpingtons . 

it 

7. 

Bnff  Orpingtons . 

a 

7.5 

The  above  shows  that  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  when  eggs  are  at  their  highest 
price,  Leghorn  hens  do  not  average  as 
many  eggs  as  the  larger  breeds.  To  get 
Fall  eggs  from  Leghorns  it  is  necessary 
to  raise  early  pullets  hatched  in  March 
and  April ;  for  while  it  is  true  that  some 
Leghorns  lay  at  4!4  to  five  months  of  age, 
the  majority  of  a  flock  will  not  lay  until 
six  months  old  or  more.  But  when  the 
average  production  for  a  whole  year  is 
taken  Leghorns  are  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

In  the  contest  at  Storrs,  and  in  the 
Missouri  contest,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  any  pen  winning  the  prize  from  Tom 
Barron’s  White  Leghorns.  At  the  end 
of  September  his  pen  in  the  Missouri  con¬ 
test  was  292  eggs  ahead  of  any  other  pen ; 
and  this  is  not  counting  over  100  soft- 
shelled  eggs  laid  by  one  of  his  pullets. 
At  the  Storrs  contest  his  pen  of  five  are 
157  eggs  ahead  of  the  best  American-bred 
White  Leghorns,  and  SO  eggs  ahead  of  his 
English  opponent,  Edward  Cam.  Many 
people  want  to  know  “how  he  does  it,” 
and  expect  to  be  told  in  a  phrase,  or  a 
sentence.  It  cannot  be  done.  It  is  the 
result  of  long  years  of  experiment ;  of 
careful  breeding;  of  unusual  skill  in 
selection  ;  of  record  keeping ;  and,  more 
than  all  else,  “the  man  behind  the  gun.” 

The  poultry  press,  devoted  mainly  to 
the  interest  of  the  fancier,  has  been  op¬ 
posed  to  these  egg-laying  contests.  The 
following,  from  the  address  of  Dr.  Ray¬ 
mond  Pearl,  of  the  Maine  Experiment 
Station,  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association  in  Atlantic  City,  N. 
J.,  is  worthy  of  special  attention. 

“It  is  safe  to  say  that  never  has  there 
been  so  keen  and  widespread  an  interest 
in  the  improvement  of  poultry  in  respect 
to  egg  production  as  exists  at  the  present 
time.  There  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt 
that  tli is  awakening  is  due  in  considerable 
degree,  at  least,  to  the  rapid  development 
during  the  last  10  years  of  egg-laying 
contests  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  Australians  for  the  inauguration 
of  these  contests.  In  recent  years  we 
have  seen  their  development  in  this 
country.  It  seems  likely  that  we 
shall  see  a  much  further  growth  of  the 
laying  contest  idea  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe.  Some  of  our  friends  of  the 
poultry  press  have  been  predicting  that 
the  laying  competitions  have  about  run 
their  course.  Unprejudiced  observation, 
however,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
these  contests  make  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  poultry  public.  It  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  any  single  measure  better  cal¬ 
culated  to  arouse  general  interest  in 
poultry  keeping,  and  to  call  attention  to 
the  results  which  follow'  good  care  and 
breeding.  In  other  words,  the  educational 
value  of  laying  contests  would  seem  to  be 
beyond  question.  That  they  can  be  so 
conducted  as  to  contribute  to  existing 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  egg  production 
also  is  beyond  doubt.” 

This  testimony  of  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl, 
who,  as  a  biologist  and  poultry  investi¬ 
gator,  stands  second  to  none  in  this  coun¬ 
try  or  abroad,  puts  the  value  of  these 
egg-laying  contests  on  a  high  plane;  and 
the  position  of  a  large  part  of  the  poultry 
press,  in  opposition  to  these  contests,  will 
have  to  be  changed.  geo.  a.  cosgkove. 


A  Hen  and  Fruit  Partnership. 

I  have  a  neighbor  who  is  raising  chick¬ 
ens  and  has  now  about  600  to  800  birds. 
His  place  consists  of  about  nine  acres ; 
two  acres  were  set  to  peach  trees  last 
Spring  and  two  more  acres  are  clear, 
which  can  be  farmed ;  the  other  five 
acres  are  occupied  by  the  houses  and 
yards.  He  wishes  me  to  farm  these  four 
acres  on  shares ;  I  have  the  horses  and 
all  implements.  The  manure  from  the  j 
chickens  is  to  be  put  on  these  four  acres. 

'''  hat  do  you  consider  a  fair  proposition 
to  make?  The  crops  to  be  grown  are 
corn,  potatoes  and  clover.  I  have  in  the 
past  farmed  land  on  equal  shares,  but. 
have  many  times  come  out  at  the  small 
'  Ud.  This  land  is  like  the  average  sandy 
loam  about  here,  and  not  in  a  high  state 
of  fertility.  If  I  did  all  the  work,  such 


as  plowing,  cultivating,  spraying  potatoes, 
ana  paid  half  the  cost  of  seed,  would  it 
be  too  much  to  ask  for  two-thirds  of  the 
crop  ?  reader. 

Our  opinion  is  that  “Reader”  should 
receive  two-thirds  of  the  crops  produced. 
The  chicken  manure  is  valuable,  and 
should  prove  to  be  quite  a  factor  in  the 
raising  of  crops  on  the  four  acres,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  when  sold  it 
never  brings  very  much.  About  four  dol¬ 
lars  a  ton  is  a  good  price  to  receive  when 
you  can  sell  it.  On  many  plants  there  is 
no  demand  for  it  at  any  price.  We 
should  say  the  owner  should  furnish  the 
land  and  chicken  manure.  The  writer 
should  furnish  labor  (horses  and  man), 
seed  and  additional  fertilizer.  It  will  pay 
him  to  use  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  and  potash  each  year  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  chicken  manure.  In  a  few 
years  chicken  manure  should  be  used 
rather  sparingly  on  the  peach  trees. 


Poultry  Shipments. 

A  large  New  York  concern  gives  its 
shippers  the  following  instructions  for 
the  holiday  market : 

"Thanksgiving  falls  on  Thursday,  No¬ 
vember  27.  If  you  intend  making  ship¬ 
ments  for  that  holiday,  they  should  ar¬ 
rive  here  by  the  22nd,  or  not  later  than 
the  24tli,  as  those  are  the  best  two  days 
for  the  Thanksgiving  trade. 

“Large,  fat  turkeys  are  in  good  demand 
for  the  Thanksgiving  market  and  we  ad¬ 
vise  to  ship  only  that  class,  fattening  the 
smaller  and  thinner  ones  for  the  trade 
later  on. 

“Christmas  shipments  should  be  here 
by  December  17,  as  the  17th,  ISth,  19th. 
20th.  and  22nd  are  the  best  selling  days 
for  that  holiday.  Geese  are  generally  in 
good  demand  for  Christmas.  The  poultry 
shonld  be  nicely  dry  picked  and  as  fat 
as  possible. 

“The  best  poultry  days,  irrespective 
of  holidays,  are  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  It  will  be  to  your  advantage 
to  have  shipments  arrive  on  these  days.” 

The  birds  should  have  water  but  no 
food  for  about  24  hours  before  killing. 
Kill  by  sticking  in  the  mouth  and  pick 
dry  if  possible,  as  dry  picked  poultry 
keeps  in  better  condition.  If  just  the 
right  scald  could  be  had  there  would  be 
less  difference,  but  the  great  majority  of 
scalded  poultry  has  the  skin  partly 
cooked.  In  an  ideal  scald  the  water  is 
just  under  boiling  and  the  bird  dipped 
so  that  the  feathers  are  saturated  but 
the  water  barely  touches  the  skin.  The 
time  will  vary  with  the  thickness  of 
plumage.  Of  course  the  head  and  feet 
should  not  be  scalded.  Avoil  bruising, 
which  makes  discolored  spots.  Hang  the 
poultry  in  a  cool  place  until  all  animal 
heat  is  out,  otherwise  it  is  snre  to  reach 
market  in  bad  condition.  Wrap  heads  of 
turkeys  and  chickens  with  clean,  light 
brown  paper;  pack  snugly  in  boxes  or 
barrels  lined  with  clean  paper;  boxes 
holding  100  to  200  pounds  are  best  for 
all  fowis;  barrels  are  better  for  chickens 
and  ducks  than  turkeys  and  geese ;  tur¬ 
keys  and  chickens  show  up  best  if  the 
body  and  legs  are  straightened  out ;  if 
possible,  put  only  one  kind  in  a  package. 
Mark  kind  and  weight  plainly  on  the 
cover  and  send  letter  of  advice  promptly. 


Removing  Roos‘er’s  Spurs. 

Would  you  inform  me  the  proper  meth¬ 
od  to  follow'  in  cutting  a  rooster’s  spurs. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  w.  c.  F. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  method  of  re¬ 
moving  a  rooster’s  spurs  other  than  by 
amputation,  not  too  close  to  the  leg,  by 
means  of  a  sharp  knife.  If  special  meth¬ 
ods  are  required,  I  am  not  aware  of  it, 
though  I  have  read  somewhere  that  if  the 
spur  is  inserted  into  a  newly  boiled  po¬ 
tato  it  will  be  so  softened  by  the  heat  and 
moisture  as  to  be  easily  removed.  While 
I  cannot  vouch  for  this,  it  is  easily  tried, 
and  the  potato  need  not  be  wasted,  either. 

M.  B.  D. 


“I’d  like  to  see  the  woman  who  could 
make  a  fool  of  me.”  “Very  well.  Just 
glance  at  the  next  good-looking  one  you 
meet.” — Winnipeg  Telegram. 

“Are  you  related  to  Barney  Sullivan?” 
Patrick  Sullivan  was  once  asked.  “Very 
distantly,”  replied  Patrick.  “I  was  me 
mother’s  first  child,  and  Barney  was  the 
siventeenth.” — Woman’s  Home'  Compan¬ 
ion. 


YOUNG’S  STRAIN 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

I  HAVE  NO  OTHER  BREEDS 

They  are  the  standard 
for  all  the  Leghorns  of 
all  A  meric  a,  and  the 
greatest  layers  of  all 
varieties  of  domestic  fowl. 
1  have  hundreds  of  year¬ 
ling  hens  and  cocks  for 
sale.  Mating  list  free. 
Address 

D.  W.  YOUNG,  Monroe,  New  York 


Give  Your  Chickens  Teeth 

Feed  Grit — give  the  chicken  H«m»*thingf  th*t  grinds 
.  the  -lain  in  thefernp  and  prepares  food  for  proper 
k  assimilation.  Oyster  shells  and  bono  are  too  soft 
9  won’t  do  what  Maka-Shel  Grit  will  do.  Maka- 

Shel  Grit  will  Increase  weight  and egfr-Uying.  l>y 
helping  the  chicken  digest  all  the  is  ted.  200  lbs. 
B  f«r$l.D0  f.o,  b.  cars.  One  ton  at  *7.00  f.«>.  k  cars, 
w  Edge  11  111  Silica  Rock  Co.,  Box  J, New  Brunswick,  Y  J. 


GET  MORE  EGGS 


time 


you  go  to 
town. 


Keep  Your  Poultry  Healthy 
During  Winter 

So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 
will  make  your  hens  lay  and  keep  your  poultry 

in  the  pink  of  condition, 
that  I  want  you  to  cut  out 
this  advertisement  and 
take  it  to  my  dealer  in 
■Jju  your  town  and  he  will  give 
you  a  trial  package  abso¬ 
lutely  free  of  charge  (enough 
to  feed  12  hens  for  two 
weeks).  Be  sure  to  get 
your  trial  package  next 


GILBERT  HES 
Doctor  ol 
Veterinary  Science 
Doctor  ot 
Uedicine 


Dr.  Hess 
Poultry 

PANACEA 


contains  Tonics  to  tone  up  the  dor¬ 
mant  egg  organs  and  compel  hens 
to  lay.  Blood  Builders  to  enrich  the 
blood.  Internal  Antiseptics  to  prevent  and 
cure  disease.  Let  me  warn  you  about  Roup — 
this  and  the  next  three  months  is  the  critical 
Roup  period,  and  as  a  constitutional  remedy 
and  preventive  against  Roup  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  to  equal  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a. 
Now,  I  don’t  want  you  to  buy  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  on  any  claims  or  say-so,  but  on  an  absolutely 
unqualified  Money-Back  Guasantee.  Here  it  is. 

So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  will  make 
your  hens  lay  and  keep  them  healthy,  that  I  haveauthor- 
ized  your  dealer  to  supply  you  with  enough  for  your 
whole  flock  and  if  it  does  not  do  as  I  claim,  return  the 
empty  packages  and  get  your  money  back. 

Listen  to  this — Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  never  sold  by  peddlers,  but 
only  by  reliable  dealers  whom  you  know  and  whom  you  can  find  at  all 
times.  1%  lbs.  25c;  5  lbs.  60c;  25-lb.  pail  $2.50,  Except  in  Canada 
and  the  far  West. 

Don’t  fail  to  get  your  trial  package — it’s  free — 
take  this  advertisement  to  my  dealer  in  your 
town .  If  no  dealer  in  your  town,  send  us  5c  in 
stamps  to  pay  postage,  give  us  the  name  and 
address  of  your  dealer,  and  we  will  send  the 
trial  package  direct. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic 

The  change  from  pasture  to  dry 
feed  is  one  of  the  most  critical 
times  of  the  year,  because  grain, 
hay  and  fodder  do  not  contain 
the  laxatives  so  abundantly  sup¬ 
plied  by  grass. 

I  urge  you  to  feed  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Tonic  to  your  cows,  work  horses 
and  hogs  during  winter.  This 
splendid  tonic  preparation  and 
digestive  makes  stock  healthy 
and  is  a  positive  worm  expeller. 
25-lb.  pail.  $1.60;  100-lb.  sack  $5.00. 
Smaller  packages  as  low  as  50c. 
Except  in  Canada,  the  far  West 
and  the  South. 

Dr.  Hess 

Instant  Louse  KUIer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry  and  all  farm 
stuck.  Dust  the  hens  and  chicas 
with  it,  sprinkle  it  on  the  roosts, 
in  the  cracks,  or  keep  it  in  (he 
dust  bath,  the  hens  will  distribute 
it.  Sure  death  to  hog  lice.  Also 
destroys  bugs  on  cucumber, 
squash  and  melon  vines,  cabbage 
worms,  slugs  on  rose  bushes,  etc. 
Comes  in  handy  sifting -top  can. 

1  lb.  25c :  3  lbs.  6Cc.  Except  in 
Canada  and  the  far  West.  Guar¬ 
anteed. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 

sF«fElPurebr8dCockerels-SuM?s"Vm«Eot: 

PINGTONS  and  BUFF  ROCKS.  JOHN  D.  RUE,  Allentown,  N  J. 

R.  1.  Reds.  Hourtans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY.  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hate  hing.  Mating  list  on  reqnest. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MANN’S  lmod!I  Bone  Cutler  BUB 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  I 

gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days’  Free  Trlai.  »  ZjBB 

ho  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  tor  Free  Book. 

'W.  Mann  Co..  Box  1 5,  Milford,  Mass.HSHBK 

R. l. Reds— White  Wyandottes™*, 3^*235; 

S.  C.  White  ami  Bd  \rn  Leghorns,  Exhibition  and  utility 
quality.  Young  stock  and  yearlings*  Bargain  List  and 
catalogue  gratis.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Rivcrdalp,  ?i.  J. 

M.acKellar?s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  lSli 
R.  MaoKKLLAR’S  SON’S  CO.,  Peekskill.  N.  Y. 

Austin’s  200-E^g  Strain 

high  record  stock.  Old  and  young  stock  for  sale 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor.  N.  H. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DI  CKS- Fine  stock  laying; 
«  only  *4.00  a  trio.  Barred  P.  Rocks.  Orpingtons. 
Langshan-.s  and  others.  Write  wants.  Big  new  Uns- 
t rated  Circular  Free.  John  E.  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg, Va, 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Cockerels  and  pullets.  The  finest  lot  I  ever 
raised.  If  you  want  something  good,  write. 

FOUR  ACRES,  -  Nntley,  New  Jersey 

TAN  MAKT  5,011  attractive  prices 
VV  E,  IUA IVE.  on  Malt  Sprouts,  Cat- 

T  tie  Salt,  Granulated  Charcoal.  OYSTER 
SHELL  LIME,  Sunflower  and  Hemp  Seed,  Beef 
Scrap  etc.  CHARLES  H.  REEVE  &  CO.. 
INC.,  209  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

P0UI  TRYMFN  Sen,i  -c  stamP  for  Illustrated 

1  ■■  •  mull  price  list  describing  35  varie¬ 

ties.  EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS.  MARIETTA,  PA. 

1  EGRORNS — Thoroughbred  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 
Li  Hearty  «fc  strong.  I.  C.  Hawkins.  R.  D.  No,.  8,  Middletown.  Ji.Y. 

Fine  FnalUh  Paviee- Solid  colors.  Blacks  and 

rine  tngiisn  vavies  Reds.  alI  a„es  aud  a  few 

breeders  H.  E.  LANE,  Walton,  New  York 

Choices.  G.  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Breeders 

*1  each.  VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  New  York 

KJf'SFSSS  PARTRIDGES  l  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Peer,  etc,,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  1  <>,.  Yardley,  Pa. 

DARR0NS  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS— World’s  greatest  lay- 
u  ers;  leaders  at  Connecticut  and  Missouri  con¬ 
tests.  Cockerels  for  sale.  F.  PALMER,  Cos  Cob.  Conn. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS 

R  Nn  IX  Athene  Pa  hav® 14  varieties  cockerels,  pul- 

it.  nu.  Htilulld,  rtf.  lets,  breeders  And  a  few  cock  birds 

for  sale  at  living  prices.  Silver  Campines,  English  type.  Crystal 
Palace,  New  York,  and  St.  Louis  winners.  Pekin  ducks,  bred 
from  9  and  10  IK  stock.  White  Em  den  Geese,  bred  from  18  to  24  lb. 
stock.  )n«lian  Runner  Ducks — highest  quality.  IV  rite  your  wants. 

COR  SALK— AFRICAN  GRKSE.  Address, 

1  WILLIAM  H.  WARCUP,  R  F  0.  No.  l.West  Branch.  N  Y 

C  INGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGllORNS-Se- 

^  leeted  yearling  hens  for  breeders.  Prices  quoted 
for  100  lots  or  -mall  pens  for  special  matings,  PINE- 
HURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Levanna.  Cayuga  Co.,  New  York 

FOR  SALE— Thoroughbred  Bronze  Turkeys,  either 
ses.  MATIE  HOWE,  Route  1,  Delanson,  New  York 

Rhode  Island  Reds&Mammoth  BronzeTurkeys 

"HONE’S  CRESCENT  STRAIN”  ' 

High  class  breeding  and  exhibition  birds  for  sale. 
Every  bird  shipped  on  approval.  Early  batched  Red 
cockerels  and  pullets,  bred  from  tested  layers. 

0,  R.  HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Sprinos,  New  York 

600  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

$1.00— $1.25  each.  JOHN  LORTON  LEE,  Carmel,  New  York 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

2,000  yearling  hens  and  early  pullets.  Quality 
kind  at  right  prices  to  make  room- 
SUNNY  HILL  I  ARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

RrnnTa  Turk auc~ males  for  sale  from  prize- 

oruiiis  tuineyb  wi„1ling  stoc5c  Thev  aro 

large,  vigorous  birds.  Send  orders.  Reasonable 
prices.  ELLSWORTH  BRUSH,  R  F  D.  No  1.  Huntington,  L.  1. 

50  Indian  Runner  Ducks  for  Sale“^-^’'“; 

Write  me  yonr  wants.  Geo.  Williamsoa.  Flanders.  N.  j. 

White  Holland  Turkeys- £.1 

R.l.  RED  COCKERELS 

Beautiful  large  birds  from  scientifically  line  bred  certi¬ 
fied  heaviest  winter  laying  liues,  bred  to  increase  the  eoo 
yield  and  improve  any  flock  with  which  mated.  Hen 
hatched  and  raised,  free  range,  open  front  colony  house; 
deep  cherry  red  stock,  hardy,  vigorous,  and  of  unusual 
stamina.  Offered  at  half  Spring  prices,  shipped  with 
privilege  of  return  at  my  expense  and  your  money  back 
if  not  suited.  1  have  never  had  a  bird  returned.  Dis¬ 
count  on  hatching  egg  orders  booked  now 

VI BERT  RED  FARM,  Weston,  N.  J  l!ox  1 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Why  don’t  you  start  a  special  adver¬ 
tising  section  for  farmers  with  farm 
products  for  sale?  There  are  some  of 
us  who  would  be  willing  to  buy  nut  meats 
and  things  like  that  by  parcel  post ;  or 
nuts,  popcorn,  apples  and  things  of  a 
like  nature  by  freight.  If  a  man  on 
the  farm  tries  he  could  divide  some  of 
the  profits  that  he  now  fails  to  receive. 

New  York.  A.  E.  P. 

This  is  a  good  suggestion.  We  have 
thought  of  it  many  times,  especially, 
since  we  have  had  parcel  post  privileges. 
We  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not 
be  a  large  trade  between  R.  N.-Y.  readers. 
They  are  .widely  distributed  ;  and  the  needs 
of  one  in  many  cases  are  the  surplus  of 
others.  The  privilege  of  this  department 
must  be  limited  to  our  own  subscribers, 
to  farm  products  and  to  consumers.  It 
can  not  be  held  open  to  dealers  or  spec¬ 
ulators.  The  rate  and  conditions  will  be 
found  at  head  of  the  Department  on  op¬ 
posite  page. 

Now  if  you  have  something  to  sell  or  to 
buy  make  your  case  known.  We  expect 
this  to  be  a  popular  feature. 

When  writing  with  reference  to  a  com¬ 
plaint  that  has  been  entered  with  us, 
subscribers  are  requested  to  mention  the 
name  of  the  firm  complained  about  in 
each  letter.  This  is  often  necessary  in 
locating  the  papers  in  our  files. 

The  Board  of  Health  and  Government 
inspectors  exercise  a  strict  censorship 
over  shipments  of  dressed  meats  and 
poultry  and  New  York  houses  will  not 
touch  anything  that  is  the  least  bit  “off.” 
We  have  had  some  trouble  from  this  in¬ 
spection  work,  and  it  is  important  that 
the  carcass  be  properly  cooled,  and  the 
animal  heat  removed  before  packing  and 
shipping. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  enclosed 
oil  and  gas  lease  of  Griswold  Brothers? 
A  large  number  of  farmers  here  have 
granted  such  leases.  No  drilling  has  been 
done  yet,  hut  would  there  be  any  chance 
of  the  farmers  being  swindled  if  active 
drilling  operations  should  be  commenced? 

Bouekville,  N.  Y.  L.  w.  G. 

We  could  not  encourage  the  signing  of 
such  a  lease.  A  farmer  may  not  lose  any 
money  he  now  has  through  it;  but  it  ties 
his  hand,  and  may  be  the  source  of  annoy¬ 
ance  and  loss  to  him  later  without  any 
very  good  prospect  of  any  profit  to  him 
at  any  time.  If  nothing  more  it  com¬ 
promises  the  title  of  his  property,  and 
in  case  of  filing  a  mortgage  or  trans¬ 
ferring  title  it  would  probably  be  the 
source  of  embarrassment  and  loss  to  him. 
In  any  event  such  important  papers  should 
not  be  signed  without  the  advice  of  a 
local  attorney.  If  it  is  not  important 
enough  to  pay  the  attorney’s  fee,  then 
it  is  not  important  enough  to  consider  at 
all. 

I  shipped  on  September  24  about  $50 
worth  of  poultry  to  the  Orange  Butter 
&  Egg  Market  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  F. 
Ehrenkranz,  proprietor.  Receipt  of  the 
shipment  has  never  been  acknowledged, 
although  I  have  written  twice  and  re¬ 
ceived  no  reply  to  my  letters.  Can  you 
collect  the  account  for  me?  K.  E.  tv. 

New  York. 

We  have  claims  from  other  subscribers 
against  the  Orange  Butter  and  Egg  Mar¬ 
ket,  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  we 
have  been  unable  to  collect.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  would  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  for  shippers  to  insist  upon  cash  in 
advance  before  parting  with  their  poul¬ 
try  or  other  produce. 

I  had  a  talk  with  your  representative 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Delmer  Crandall  of  West  New  Brigh¬ 
ton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  regard  to 
his  getting  me  to  make  him  a  trial  ship¬ 
ment  of  butter,  which  I  did  on  May  26, 
1913,  and  on  his  receiving  it,  he  wrote 
back  at  once  the  butter  was  satisfactory 
and  to  ship  more  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
replied  I  would  not  ship  any  more  until  I 
received  payment  for  what  I  had  shipped, 
to  which  he  never  replied.  The  shipment 
was  60  pounds,  price  to  be  the  highest 
quotation,  which  was  281/£  cents.  I  am 
enclosing  you  his  first  letter.  Please  in¬ 
vestigate  this  man.  G.  M.  w. 

New  York. 

We  have  complaints  from  three  other 
subscribers  who  have  shipped  produce  to 
the  above  named  Delmer  Crandall  and 
have  been  unable  to  get  settlement.  We 
have  written  Mr.  Crandall  in  behalf  of 
each  of  the  three  subscribers  and  have 
been  unable  to  get  the  money.  Mr. 
Crandall’s  letterheads  bear  no  street  ad¬ 
dress,  and  we  fail  to  find  him  listed  in 
the  commercial  agency  book  to  which  we 
have  access,  or  in  the  telephone  directory. 


A  number  of  farm  papers  have  refused 
longer  to  carry  the  E.  A.  Strout  Farm 
Agency  advertising.  Others  yet  publish 
it  weekly.  Some  of  the  papers  that  pub¬ 
lish  it.  are  having  some  lively  tilts  with 
their  subscribers  over  it.  Some  farmers 
flatly  refuse  to  accept  the  paper  as  long 
as  the  advertising  is  running  in  it.  The 
principal  defense  of  the  publisher  is  that 
none  of  his  subscribers  complained.  In 
such  matters  every  publisher  must  be  his 
own  censor.  We  have  no  disposition  to 
add  to  the  embarrassment  he  already  has 
in  the  defense  of  his  advertisers.  But 
there  is  one  feature  of  the  Strout  contract 
that  we  would  call  to  his  attention.  In 
the  event  that  the  farm  is  not  sold 
through  the  Strout  Agency,  the  farmer 
is  obliged  to  pay  the  listing  fee  sooner 
or  later,  or  his  heirs  must  pay  it  after 
his  death.  The  Strout  concern  has  local 
agents  out  all  the  time  securing  these 
contracts.  For  some  years  they  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  information  of  these  local 
agents  the  aggregate  amounts  of  these 
listing  fees  secured  on  contracts  during 
the  month.  As  we  remember  it,  these 
totaled  from  $10,000  to  $20,000  per 
month.  This  means  a  total  of  $100,000 
to  $200,000  or  more  annually.  If  they 
did  not  sell  a  farm,  they  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  this  amount  of  money  under  the 
contract.  If  they  can  collect  it  all,  they 
would  have  a  very  good  income  without 
selling  farms  at  all.  Now,,  as  we  see  it, 
if  the  publisher  is  willing  to  advise  his 
subscribers  to  pay  their  share  of  this 
annual  taxation,  then  he  is  in  a 
position  to  justify  the  advertising.  If 
he  would  not  advise  the  payment  of  this 
annual  contribution  to  -the  Strout  Agency, 
then  he  admits  that  he  would  not  do  in 
theory  what  he  actually  does  do  in  fact. 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  Society  has 
run  down  a  new  scheme  to  fleece  “back- 
to-the-landers.”  A  young  Hebrew  is  at¬ 
tracted  by  an  advertisement  proposing  a 
partnership  in  a  farm.  He  calls  on  the 
advertiser,  who  represents  himself  as  a 
practical  farmer.  He  is  at  first  indiffer¬ 
ent  about  the  location  in  which  to  buy 
the  farm,  hut  during  the  interview,  sud¬ 
denly  remembers  that  he  has  a  friend  on 
a  farm,  and  will  ask  his  advice  if  agree¬ 
able.  Of  course,  this  looks  favorable. 
This  friend  replies  and  recommends  a 
place,  which  is  a  great  bargain,  to  be 
bought  for  $3,000.  It  5  s  agreed  that  each  i 
pay  down  $1,000,  and  give  a  mortgage 
for  the  other  thousand  to  the  owner.  The 
young  man  pays  down  his  $1,000  in  cash  ; 
the  advertiser  puts  up  a  check  for  $1,000 
which  is  returned  and  destroyed  as  soon 
as  the  deal  is  closed.  The  actual  value 
of  the  farm  was  only  $2,000;  and  the 
young  man  has  only  a  half  interest  in  the 
equity  above  the  mortgage.  He  is  in¬ 
experienced  and  alone,  and  his  partner 
proceeds  to  make  life  so  miserable  foi' 
him  that  he  is  glad  to  get  out  and  accept 
anything  offered  him.  Of  course,  the 
scheme  is  worked  so  skillfully  that  there 
is  no  legal  redress  for  the  victim. 

Enclosed  find  letter  from  Charles  II. 
Babb  &  Company  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  you  think  of 
their  proposition.  Please  give  me  all  the 
information  you  can.  j.  p.  K. 

Delaware. 

The  letter  referred  to  consists  of  three 
closely  typewritten  pages.  The  first  para¬ 
graph  reads  as  follows : 

“250%  profit  now,  500%  profit  within 
a  year  and  money  back  if  not  satisfied,  is 
a  combination  mighty  hard  to  beat,  isn’t 
it?  The  beauty  of  it  is  that  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  so,  Mr.  C.  I  have  a  proposition 
that  heats  anything  that  has  ever  been 
called  to  my  attention,  and  I  have  it  in 
such  a  way  that  I  can  absolutely  guaran¬ 
tee  it.” 

I  read  this  far  and  I  read  no  farther, 
though  the  balance  of  the  letter  and  the 
accompanying  literature  would  probably 
require  at  least  a  half  an  hour  to  read 
and  digest.  But  when  a  man  offers  me 
250%  profit  right  down  on  the  invest¬ 
ment,  and  500%  profit  within  a  year  and 
my  money  back  if  I  am  not  satisfied,  I 
have  no  further  interest  in  reading  any¬ 
thing  that  he  writes,  or  listening  to  any¬ 
thing  that  he  says.  I  know  if  I  had  such 
a  sure  thing  I  would  not  give  it  to  him, 
and  if  he  had  such  a  sure  thing  I  do 
not  believe  that  he  would  give  it  to  me. 

I  rather  suspect  that  he  wants  the  sure 
thing  and  whatever  good  money  I  might 
be  induced  to  send  him,  and  that  500% 
profit  would  be  one  of  the  things  that 
would  be  always  coming  and  never  real¬ 
ized.  j.  ,t.  n. 


November  15, 


CLOTHCRAFT 


CLOTHCRAFT  Clothes  are 
all-wool,  shape-retaining, 
long-wearing.  They  are  high- 
grade  in  tailoring  and  trim¬ 
mings.  All  these  things  we 
positively  guarantee.  They  sell 
at  $10  to  $25 — no  other  line  at 
those  prices  is  so  guaranteed. 


Guaranteed  Clothes 

IF  we  could  show  you  how  well 
Clothcraft  Clothes  really  look  we 
know  you  would  like  them.  Here 
are  two  pictures  of  the  same  suit — 
one  drawn  by  an  artist,  one  a 
photograph.  Those  are  the  only 
ways  to  picture  them. 

But  you  want  to  know  whether 
we  can  fit  you.  We  have  had  67 
years’  experience  in  fitting  clothes 
to  men,  so  we  say  “yes.”  We  can’t 
prove  it  to  you,  on  paper — but  we 
can  prove  it  if  you'll  go  to  a  Cloth¬ 
craft  Store  and  try  on  a  suit  of  your 
size.  If  it  doesn’t  fit  don't  buy  it; 
Clothcraft  Clothes  are  sold  on  a 
satisfaction-to-you  basis.  In  fact, 
the  whole  truth  and  force  of  Cloth¬ 
craft  quality  and  value  are  realized 
only  by  men  who  wear  Clothcraft. 

THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  CO. 

Founded  1846 — Oldest  American 
Manufacturers  of  Men's  Clothes 

635  St.  Clair  Avenue,  N.  W. 
Cleveland,  Sixth  City 


WRITE  us  for  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  nearest  Cloth¬ 
craft  Store.  We’ll  also  send  the 
new  Style  Book  and  tell  you 
about  Clothcraft  Blue  Serge 
Special  No.  4130 — the  best  all¬ 
round  suit  we  can  make  (and 
an  unusual  value)  at  $18.50. 


“Bill” 
Says: 
“My  Calf 
Pays  Dad 
A  Good 


Profit” 


“Bill’s”  calf  is  Sugarota-fed  and  Dad  gets 
cash  for  all  the  milk.  Our  advice  to  you  is— 

DON'T  KILL  THE  CALF— FEED  IT 


One  pound  makes  a  gallon  of  perfect  milk  sub¬ 
stitute  at  a  fraction  of  tlie  cost  of  whole  milk.  It 
has  proved  its  great  value  to  thousands  and  will 
to  you.  Write  us  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you. 


NORTH-WEST  MILLS  CO. 


505  W.  Third  Street, 


Winona,  Minn. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

30  Days’  Triai,— Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

Tlie  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Uox  60,  -!•  Cuba.  N.  Y. 


ROOFING 

More  than  $325,000 
worth  of  every 
make  and  kind  of 
brand  new,  dependable  roofing  now  be¬ 
ing  offered  at  such  remarkably  low. 
prices,  that  we  ask  all  in  need  or  who 
contemplate  buying  to  hesitate  placing 
orders  until  they  get  these  remarkable 

Bankrupt 

Prices.  This  lot  consists  of  every  known 
make  of  roofing— Galvanized,  2%c  per  sq.ft.; 
Corrugated  Steel,  D6c  per  sq.  ft.;  Rubber 
Surfaced  Ajax  Roofing  62c  per  square,  etc. 
We  now  owu  the  Chicago  House  Wrecking 
Company  and  incorporated  for  $10,000,000; 
this  tremendous  purchase  is  the  first  result 
—nothing  like  it  ever  before  attempted  by 
anyone.  Every  dollar’s  worth  of  tlie  roofing 
guaranteed  brand  new.  Every  quality.  Write 
for  free  samples  and  remarkable  prices. 

HARRIS  BROS.  COMPANY** 

Dept.  BNS-  37  Chicago,  III. 


A  Constant  Water  Supply  w 

is  easily  maintained  without  expense 

RIFE  RAM 


Operates  with  three  or  more 
gallons  per  minute  from  a 
stream,  artesian  well  or  spring,  and 
a  head  or  slanting  fall  of  three  or 
more  feet.  FreeTn formation  on  request, 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,  2429  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


ClltclWcl 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Cutaway 
(Clark  )disk  harrows  and  plows.  Writeusfor 
free  book,"  J'he  Soil  and  Intensive  Tillage.” 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 
889  .Main  Street  lllggnnuin,  Conn. 


Edwards  Patent 


STEEL  Shingles 
Beat  WOOD 


Never  Rot,  Rust  or  Burn 
Cost  Less  Than  Wood  Shingles 

Steel  Shingles  are  so  faqaahead  of  common 
wood  shingles  that  there’s  simply  no  compari¬ 
son.  They  last  four  times  longer  than  wood 
shingles — are  ten  rimes  easier  to  put  on— and 
make  a  roof  that  will  NEVER  rot,  rust,  leak  or 
catch  fire.  An  Edwards  Roof  gives  wonderful 

Protection  to  Life  and  Property 

Each  Edwards  Steel  Shingle  is  galvanized  all 
over.  Edges  are  dipped  in  MOLTEN  ZINC.  No 
chance  for  rust  to  got  in  its  work.  Our  patent  In¬ 
terlocking  Device  makes  all  joints  water  tight 
and  takes  care  of  expansion  and  contraction. 

Steel  shingles  come  in  sheets  of  1U0  or  more— as 
easy  to  lay  ns  a  carpet— on  sheathing  or  over  old 
shingles. 

Lowest  Factory  Prices 

All  Freight  Fully  Prepaid 

We  sell  direct  from  factory.  We  pay  the  freight 
and  give  S10.000  guarantee  against  lightning  loss. 

Join  hands  with  over  100,000  owners  of  Edwards 
Roofs  to  save  money,  time  and  trouble. 

Send  postnl,  at  once,  forworld’s 
greatest  Roof  Book.  No.  1173  ,  and 
Special  Factory  Prices  on  Ed¬ 
wards  Steel  Shingles.  If  possi¬ 
ble,  give  dimensions  of  your  roof,  so  we  can  qnoto 
prices  on  the  complete  job. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
1123-1173  Lock  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Largest  Makers  of  Sheet  Metal  Products  in  the  World 


WRITE! 


OU  can  clear  an  acre  or  more 
of  stumps  a  day.  No  stumps 
can  resist  the  Hercules. 
Doubles  land  value— enables 
to  make  51200.00  on  40  acres 
tlie  first  year  after  stumps  are 
out — and  S750.00  in  crops 
every  year  after.  Get  the 
proof.  Why  not 

Write  Us  Now 
Book  tells  all  the 
many 

photos  and  letters 
from  owners — tells  all 
about  the  many  Her¬ 
cules  features.  We’ll 
also  quote  you  a  special  money-saving  price 
proposition  that  will  interest  van.  Address 


HERCULES  MFG.  CO,  1  30  22d  S«.,  Contorville,  Iowa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ' 
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.  MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  Nov.  7,  1913. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra,  lb .  30  ©  33 

Good  to  Choice  .  29  @  31 

Lower  Grades .  24  <a  28 

Storage  .  25  @  31 

.State  Dairy,  best .  30  @  31 

Common  to  Good .  24  @  29 

I  actory  ■  19  ^  03 

Packing  Stock .  19  ©  22 

Elgin,  III.,  butter  market  Arm  at  S0-y  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  33  cents. 

CHEESE, 

Whole  Milk,  best .  15  ©  jg 

Common  to  Good  .  12  @  14 

Sklms .  04  ®  11 

EGGS. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  54  ©  «* 

Goodtoprime . . . !  45  @  52 

Mixed  colors,  best .  42  @  45 

Common  to  good . !.'  35  ©  49 

Storage,  best .  27  ®  29 

Medium  and  low  grades  .  18  @  “>4 

Western,  best .  42  ©  45 

Checks  and  dirties .  is  <a  vi 

DRIED  FRUITS."" 

Apples,  evap.,  choice,  .  OS  @  0916 

Common  to  good  .  06  ©  07 

Sun  dried  .  05  © 

Chops,  100  lbs .  2  U0  @2  2d 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples— Spitzenburg,  bbl .  2  50  ®  3  50 

Jonathan .  2  50  @  5  00 

gPy .  2  00  @  4  00 

Snow  .  2  25  @400 

Twenty  Ounce  .  2  25  @350 

Hubbardston .  2  00  @325 

Windfalls,  bbl .  100  @  150 

l  ears— Bartlett,  bbi .  3  00  ©  550 

Bose,  bbl.  . .  3  00  @  6  50 

Clairgeau,  bbl .  2  50  @  4  On 

Anjou,  bbl.  .  3  00  @  3  50 

i1"’  K?,1 .  1  00  ®  3  00 

Quinces,  bbl . 3  00  @  5  00 

Grapes— Concord.  20  lb.  bkt .  65  @  75 

Niagara,  41b.  bkt  .  18  @  «*> 

Black,  41b.  bkt. .  IS  ©  29 

Bu  lk,  ton  . . 60  00  @75  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl . 5  75  @  g  50 

Long  Island,  bbl . »}  00  @  6  75 

Jersey,  bbl .  7  00  @  g  25 

Jersey,  crate  .  I  75  @  3  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 5  00  @  5.40 

2?®?lun*  .  3  90  @3  95 

Hsd  Kidney . . .  4  75  (Si  ^  mi 

Lima,  California . !.!.  6  05  @6  10 

HONEY. 

Clover  cpmb,  lb . 13  @  A7x 

Buckwheat,  lb...,. .  10  © 

Extracted,  gallon . .60  @  .So 

NUTS. 

Chestnuts,  bu . . .  2  00  ©  4  no 

■  ’hell barks,  bu.  of  50  lbs .  2  DO  @  2  75 

Butternuts,  bu .  50  @  60 

Black  walnuts,  bu .  60  @  90 

o  ,  HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  43  ©  47 

Common  to  good .  37  @  42 

Old  stock...,,.,...  lii  jo 

German  crop . !!!”.*!  65  @  70 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes-Long  Island,  bbl . .  2  25  @2  60 

Jersey,  bbl . . .  .  175  (a!  •>  do 

Maine,  180  lbs .  2  00  @2  25 

State,  bulk,  ISO  lbs .  2  00  @  2  10 

d»AU.Tpean’  168  lb’  bag .  1  50  @  1  75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  75  ©  1  *>5 

Beets,  bbl .  to?,  ^  {7? 

Brussel  sprouts,  qt . (=6  @  12 

Carrots,  bbl.  ..............  125  ©  1  511 

Cucumbers,  bu . '..'.'.'.‘.V.  100  @  2  00 


Cabbage.  Danish  seed,  ton . 18  00  @20  00 

Domestic  . 14  00  @15  00 

Red  . 20  1)0  @23  00 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  100  @2  25 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  60  ®  2  50 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  50  @  2  00 

Okra,  bu .  1  50  @  2  00 

Onions— White,  100  lb.  bag .  2  00  @3  00 

Red.  100  lb  bag  .  1  50  @2  00 

Peppers.  Jersey,  bbl .  125  @150 

Peas.  Virginia,  bu .  1  00  @  3  00 

Radishes,  100  bunches  .  50  @  1  00 

String  Beans,  bu .  1  00  @  2  50 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl  .  75  @1  00 

Hubbard,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  2o 

Egg  Plants.  Jersey,  bbl, .  75  ®  1  UU 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box .  50  @2  00 

Turnips,  white, bbl .  50  @  75 

Rutabaga  .  50  @  1  00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  broilers  lb .  12  @  13 

Fowls  .  12  @  13 

Roosters  . .  10  @  11 

Ducks .  16  @  21 

Geese . 13  ©  14 

Turkeys .  16  @  18 

Guineas,  pair .  65  @  70 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  fresh  killed,  best .  23  @  25 

Common  to  good .  16  ©  22 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb .  24  @  25 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  21  @  23 

Roasters,  fancy .  25  @  26 

Fowls .  17  @  19 

Squabs,  doz .  1  00  @  4  75 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1.  ton  .  20  00  @21  00 

Standard . IS  50  @19  50 

No.  2 . 17  50  @18  50 

No.  3  . 14  00  @16  00 

Clover  mixed . 13  00  @18  00 

Straw.  Rye  . 16  50  @18  00 

Cat . noo  @12  00 

MILLFEED. 

Wheat  Bran,  ton . 24  00  @25  00 

Middlings  . 27  00  @2S  00 

Red  Dog . 29  00  @30  OU 

Corn  Meal . 3i  90  @32  00 

Linseed  Meal . 31  50  @32  00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  600  @880 

Bulls .  4  50  @6  50 

Cows .  3  00  @  6  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . .  9  00  @12  50 

Culls  . .  4  00  @7  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 3  00  ®  4  50 

Lambs .  7  00  @  7  75 

Hogs .  SOO  @830 

GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  93  @ 

No.  2,  Red  .  98  @  .. 

No.  2.  Hard  Winter .  96  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  75  @  79 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  ..  45  @  46 

Rye  .  68  @  69 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 


These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay; 

Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  60  @  65 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  50  @  55 

Ordinary  grades .  35  ®  40 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  38  @  42 

Tub,  choice .  30  @  35 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb, .  30  @  32 

Fowls .  22  ®  25 


BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 


Butter,  nearby  creamery 
Western  creamery  . . 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery _ 

Gathered  fresh . 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls., 

Roasters . 

Potatoes.  2  bu.  bag . 

Apples — Baldwin,  bbl. 

Greening  . 

Hubbardston . 

Wealthy . 

McIntosh . 

Hay— No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Stock  Hay . 

Straw — Rye  . 

Millfeed— Bran,  ton . 

Middlings . 

Mixed  Feed . 

Gluten  . . 

Live  Stock— Milch  Cows  . 
Beef  Cows,  10O  lbs  ... 

Steers . 

Calves.  100  lbs . 

Hogs,  100  lbs . 


34 
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grapes  at  10  cents  a  pound.  Peaches  are 
about  gone,  a  few  small  baskets  retailing 
at  30  cents.  They  have  been  a  great 
crop.  There  is  still  some  sweet  corn  to 
be  had  at  25  cents  a  dozen  retail.  Spite 
of  the  short  crop  of  field  corn  the  sweet- 
corn  supply  has  been  good,  at  prices 
above  most  seasons.  Cabbage  is  still  high, 
retailing  mostly  at  more  than  five  cents 
a  head.  Some  good  Savoy  cabbage  is  in 
market.  It  sells  for  a  trifle  more  than 
the  commoner  sorts  and  is  worth  it,  spite 
of  the  rather  soft  heads.  Brussels  sprouts 
are  coming  in.  though  the  rule  is  not  to 
harvest  them  till  cold  weather.  Tomatoes 
and  cucumbers  are  still  offered  in  small 
lots  at  varying  prices.  Raisers  of  them 
have  suffered  from  both  drouth  and  frost. 
Seldom  do  we  see  such  fine  cauliflower 
as  is  shown  at  present.  The  heads  are 
not  large,  but  the  color  is  perfect.  It 
retails  at  10  cents  a  head.  Celery  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  plenty  at  ordinary  prices,  10 
cents  for  a  bunch  of  four  or  five  plants. 
There  is  a  good  showing  of  carrots, 
onions,  salsify  and  parsnips  at  five  to 
eight  cents  a  small  measure.  The  crop 
of  VY  inter  squash  is  as  large  as  the  musk 
melon  crop  was.  but  the  quality  is  poor. 
The  price  is  rather  high,  small  sizes  re¬ 
tailing  at  10  to  15  cents,  or  about  three 
cents  a  pound.  Rutabagas  have  given 
way  largely  to  flat  turnips.  Of  late  the 
rutabaga  has  been  of  poor  quality  and 
the  flat  turnip  can  hardly  be  said  to  pos¬ 
sess  quality,  as  it  is  about  as  nearlv  fla¬ 
vored  water  merely  as  auy  known  solid. 
There  are  still  remnants  of  the  immense 
croP  ib  the  baskets  of  prunes  still 
offering  at  10  to  lo  cents  for  various- 
sized  baskets.  It  appears  that  the  prune 
does  not  rot  if  kept  in  a  reasonably  dry 
state.  The  showing  of  endive  indicates 
a  growing  use  of  it.  It  sells  at  two  heads 
tor  five  cents,  lettuce,  three  heads  for  10 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page. 


Maple  Syrup  Makers 


The  Famous  Evaporator 


used  by  principal  syrup  makers  everywhere.  Savin?  of  tim 
and  fuel  alone  will  pay  for  the  outfit.  Write  for  catalogue  &n< 
state  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

URlilM  MHi.  CO.,  619-621  Champlain  Are.,  Cleveland,  Ohii 


Jcrsev  Rf*fta~-kar£re*  growthy  pigs,  10  weeks 
"f/  old,  $6  each.  Older  stock  at  cor¬ 

responding  low  prices.  E.  L.  ALBERTSON,  Hope,  N.  J. 


ROOFING 


-95  CENTS  ROLL— 108  Feet. 
Nails.  Cement.  RUBBER  ROOFING 
CO.,  5  Corllandt  Street,  New  York 


Poultry  for  Thanksgiving 

FANCY  EGGS,  HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS,  APPLES,  AND  ALL 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Top  Prices  for  Choice  Goods 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO .,  100  Murray  St. ,  New  York 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  The  Rate  will 
he  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  he  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admitted 
here. 


FOR  SALE — A  fine  pair  of  six-year-old  horses; 

sound,  kind  and  prompt  workers  or  roadsters; 
color,  bay:  weight  about  3,000  lbs.  Price.  $650. 
Can  get  nothing  better.  OWNER,  care  R.  N.-Y., 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED — About  8  dozen  strictly  fresh  eggs 
weekly;  give  price  delivered.  FAMILY,  care 
R.  N.-Y.,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED — Fresh  lettuce  weekly  by  Parcel  Post; 

state  weight  and  price  per  head.  M.  C.  MAY, 
200  West  71st  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED — Baldwin,  King  or  Jonathan  apples  by 
the  barrel  or  box;  state  price  for  all  sound 
assorted  fruit.  G.  BLACK,  903  West  End  Are.. 
New  York. 


FARM  WANTED — With  good  soil  and  location. 
F.  S.  MORTON,  Freehold,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  for  manager  large 
orchards.  Address  “J.,”  95  Ann  St.,  Hart¬ 
ford.  Conn. 


WANTED — By  reliable  young  American  farmer, 
FARM  ABOUT  100  ACRES,  with  commercial 
orchard,  suitable  small  dairy,  with  stock  ai  1 
equipment,  to  rent  for  year  with  option  of  buy¬ 
ing.  Reference;  security.  Address.  BOX  48. 
Wortendyke,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED  TO  BUY — A  Well-improved  and  Fer¬ 
tile  Farm  near  a  town  of  not  less  than  12  000 
population.  D.  SCHAUB,  Gen.  Del.,  Ithaca. 
New  York. 


YOUNG  MAN  (27).  single,  be  ginner,  desires 
work  on  farm  within  100  miles  of  New  York 
City,  with  opportunity  to  specialize  (poultrv, 
fruit,  etc.).  J.  C.  A.,  24  Cambridge  Place, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 


WANTED  WORKING  FARMER— Must  be  good 
milker,  understand  care  of  cattle  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  handling  machinery.  Extra  help  to 
board  in  summer.  Farm  at  Poughkeepsie.  New 
York.  Cottage,  garden,  etc.  References  re¬ 
quired.  JOHN  G.  PHEIL,  52  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 


WILL  EXCHANGE — Barrel  of  Sweet  Potatoes 
(yams  or  yellows)  for  Barrel  of  Apples.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  H.  C.  WISE,  Chesapeake.  Virginia. 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN  —  Single,  wants 
position  on  private  estate  or  in  a  small  plant. 
Address,  W.  H.  ASHLEY,  West  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  managing  farm.  Practical. 

scientific;  all  branches:  married.  C.  F.,  care 
R.  N.-Y..  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


A  YOUNG  MAN,  brought  up  ou  a  live-stock  or 
dairy  farm,  with  some  study  of  live-stock 
husbandry,  good  address  and  some  business  tact, 
is  wanted  for  a  promising  position.  Address 
PERMANENT  POSITION,  "care  THE  R.  N.-Y. 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  and  wife,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  to  work  ou  Connecticut  farm;  woman, 
good  plain  cook,  to  care  for  farmhouse  and  own¬ 
er's  family  two  days  a  week:  man  must  under¬ 
stand  farming.  House  room,  fuel  and  fan  i 
products  furnished.  State  wages  expected 
OWNER,  care  of  R.  N.-Y.,  333  West  30th  St.. 
New  York. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED — married:  no  children; 

herd  registered  Jerseys.  Experienced  in  hand¬ 
ling  for  Advance  Registry.  State  experience  and 
references.  Salary.  §50:  house  and  usual  priv¬ 
ileges,  with  advancement  to  able,  sober  worker 
Write  C.  W.  COGSWELL,  107  East  26th  St. 
New  York.  • 


BUSINESS  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  American  Type  Founders’  Com¬ 
pany,  for  the  year  ending  August  1,  made 
net  profits  of  $352,499,  or  $18,968  more 
than  the  previous  year. 

In  1912  railroads  paid  Texas  $2,604,- 
881  in  taxes ;  telephone  companies,  $94,- 
74S ;  electric  light  and  gas  companies, 
$74,365 ;  street  and  interurban  railways, 
$71,740;  and  water  companies,  $23,058. 

__  The  United  States  assay  office  in  New 
York  made  sales  of  gold  bars  amounting 
to  $3,515,511  in  October.  For  the  10 
months  of  1913,  the  business  was  $2S,- 
7S5.686. 

The  N.  Y.  State  Attorney  General  has 
decided  that  the  provision  for  licensing 
commission  men  applies  to  grain  mer¬ 
chants.  except  in  cases  where  the  grain 
is  sold  for  consumption  and  not  resale. 

The  French  budget  for  1914  will  make 
necessary  a  loan  of  $260,000,000  to  meet 
deficiencies.  Military  expenses  including 
operations  in  Morocco,  will  be  about 
$105,000,000. 

Arrangements  are  under  way  for  build- 
iug  a  $10,000,000  cotton  mill  in  Okla¬ 
homa. 

The  lumber  cut  in  Sawyer  County, 
Wis.,  is  likely  to  total  120.000,000  feet 
this  year. 


BUFFALO  MARKETS. 

The  dearest  article  of  food  on  the  Buf¬ 
falo  markets  just  now  appears  to  be  ap¬ 
ples.  With  the  farmers  getting  $3  and 
better  a  barrel  for  good  grades  the  city 
retailer  is  asking  $1.50  per  bushel  for 
best  Kings  and  at  least  $1  for  Baldwins. 
The  showing  of  apples  is  pretty  good,  al¬ 
though  they  are  called  scarce.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  apples  is  much  better  than  it  was 
last  year.  Potatoes  retail  at  $1  but  are 
only  about  60  cents  to  the  farmer.  On 
account  of  the  market  not  being  regular¬ 
ly  established  in  time  for  shipping  from 
the  field  direct  a  good  many  farmers  are 
storing  their  potatoes,  most  of  them  ex¬ 
pecting  big  Spring  prices.  As  a  rule  late 
potatoes  here  yielded  better  than  the  es¬ 
timate,  unless  they  had  been  hit  by  frost. 
Grapes  are  still  plenty  at  75  cents  a 
large  handle  basket,  but  thev  have  to 
compete  with  very  attractive  '  California 


A  Silo  Book  Free 


This  is  Vol.  37  of  the  celebrated  Cypress  Pocket  Library 
"  ...  -  ~  .  ..  g. 


- —  ■  ~ ~  ~ ■  a  jjiujoiy.  and  its  120 

pages  discuss  the  silo  proposition  in  ail  i/s  phases.  Probably  it  is  the  most 
authoritative  and  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  silo  subject  ever  published.  It  is 

not  in  any  sense  a  manufacturer’s 
catalog,  but  it  contains  WORKING 
PLANS  and  SPECIFICATIONS  for 
building  the  best  and  cheapest  “EVEN 
TEMPERATURE”  silo  ever  invented, 
inis  silo  is  not  patented  in  any  feature 
—the  plans  are  for  YOUR  FREE  USE 
and  profit. 

A  Silo  Book  That  Is 
Authoritative: 

Some  of  the  subjects  treated  in 
this  book  are: 

“Billion  Dollar  Waste” 

Silos  Now;  Theory  Old 
you  Need  a  Silo 
Dairy  Farm  Profits 
Silage  Makes  Milk  and  Beef 
Beware  of  Frozen  Silayo 
oilo  Superstitions 
May  Be  Addition  to  Barn. 

Cost  of  Filling  Silo 
Investment  Value  of  Silo 
Must  Be  of  Wood 
J«ot  Necessarily  Hound 
Lumber  Bill  for  Silo 
May  Be  Built  Inside  Barn 
Science  Condemns  Cement 
Cement  Too  Expensive 

a  free,  full  and  fair  discussion— handsomely  illustrated.11  ^ulfp^ans^detail  draw* 

ings  and  specification.:  fnr  HnilHinrr  o  IITTT  T  MO-n  _  ™U  QFa "  " 

BLE  DOWN 
masterpiece  is 
PERATURE 


,  ...  ,  ,  V  1111  piaus,  uerau  draw 

i  specifications  for  building  a  silo  that  WILL  NOT  CR  ACK  FVPi  nnv  -rmi 
3WN.  or  FREEZE-nor  will  it  chill  the  silage  at  siloing  t  ^  Tl  M 

iece  is  the  CYPRESS  “EVEN  TEM-  SUomar  time.  This  economt 

- SILO. 


economic 


All  the  Books  Are  FREE 

(FOUR  FARM  BOOKS) 

Vol.  4  is  the  BARN  Book,  with  plans  for  4  barns: 
Vol.  20  is  the  FARM  NEEDS  Book,  with  plans 
for  8  farm  outbuildings;  Vol.  36  is  the  CARPEN¬ 
TRY  BOOK,  with  12  plans  and  sketches  of  diffi¬ 
cult  jobs  in  carpentry,  and  Vol.  37  is  the  NEW 
SILO  BOOK. 


Southern 
Cypress 
Mfr’s  Ass’n.. 

126  iibernia  Bank 
Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 


So.  Cypress  Mfrs’  Ass’n. 

126  Hibernia  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Please  send  me  the  Free  Neio  Silo 
Book,  YoL  37 of  the  Cypress  Pocket 
Library,  also  books  marked  in  the 
squares: 

□  Barn  Book  (4  plans)  Vol.  4. 

□  Farm  Needs  Book  (S  plans)  Vol.  20. 

□  Carpentry  Book  (12  plans)  Vol.  36. 

□  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report  on  Cypress. 


R.  F.  D. 

Town 

State - 

- 

“  ‘Sal-Vet’  results  are  entirely  satisfactory. 
I  bought  it  to  rid  my  sheep  of  worms,  and  it 
certainly  did  the  business.  Also  fed  it  to  horses, 
colts  and  cows,  and  they  are  all  doing  finely.” 

I,.  J.  ALL  ION, 
Willseyville,  N.  Y. 

"Some  of  our  neighbors  have  lost  all  of  their 
pigs,  and  some  of  ours  were  not  doing  well, 
either:  hut  since  feeding  ‘Sal-Vet’  to  them  they 
are  doing  fine.”  ISKNBARGER  BROS., 

Rt.  No.  2,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

“1  had  two  lots  of  hogs.  To  one  lot  I  fed 
‘Sal- Vet’;  was  pleased  with  results,  as  they 


went  to  market  in  fine  condition.  To  the  other  |  dollars,  ns  I  have  not  lost  one  since  I  began  we 


lot  I  fell  no  ‘Sal-Vet.’  These  hogs  did  not  fat¬ 
ten  nearly  so  well,  and  nt  killing  time  we  found 
many  worms  in  them,  while  those  that  iiail  the 
‘Sal-Vet’  had  no  worms. 

I  have  good  faith  in  my  hogs.  They  look  well; 
but  1  also  have  faith  enough  in  ‘Sal-Vet’  from 
my  experience  to  believe  that  it  will  make  them 
look  better.”  ELWOOD  CUOSSLEY, 

Itt.  No.  1,  Bloomsburg,  I’a. 

"I  lost  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  lambs  from 
worms.  Am  sure  that  if  1  had  had  your  ‘Sal- 
Vet’  sooner  it  would  have  saved  me  this  fifty 


feeding  it.  Have  also  been  feeding  ‘Sal-Vet’  to 
a  bunch  of  shouts;  they  are  now  the  finest  in 
town.”  W.  A.  TOBY, 

Lindley,  N.  Y. 

"I  lost  a  number  of  hogs,  and  more  were 
dying;  then  1  sent  for  your  ‘Sal-Vet.’  Fed  it  to 
them  immediately  upon  its  arrival,  and  they  at 
once  picked  up  and  are  nourishing  and  thriving 
like  tin1  biblical  'green  bay  tree.’  We  have 
been  killing  some  of  these  hogs  and  selling  them 
for  more  than  the  market  prices.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  ‘Sal-Vet’  fed  them,  I  am  sure  that 


would  not  have  had  one  left  to  sell.” 
EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  (Seedgrower), 
Iloneoye  Falls,  N.  ’i 


"I  have  kept  hogs  all  my  life,  and  have  fed 
lots  of  grain  to  make  them  grow.  I  sold  one 
lot  of  hogs  before  I  got  the  shipment  of  ‘Sal- 
Vet,’  but  kept  an  equal  number.  I  fed  ‘Sal 
Vet’  to  the  latter  for  two  weeks,  and  while  they 
were  not  ns  old  as  the  first  lot,  I  sold  them  and 
they  weighed  250  pounds  more  than  the  oldest 
which  had  not  had  ‘Sal-Vet’.” 

JOHN  E.  SEVERENCE, 
Savannah,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Have  Sick  Hogs  '. 
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Wormy  Pigs 

and 

CHOLERA 

“Hog  mortality  is 
seldom  so  rampant  at 
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Get  Rid  of  the  Disease-Breeding  WORMS  Now— I’ll  Show  You  How  or  hlo  Pay 


Him  acciauit  uo  iiwo  . 

ly  sick  pigs  begin  to  show  up  at  market 
when  new  corn  is  available,  but  for  weeks 
the  stock  yards  have  been  full  of  the  in¬ 
valid  and  dying  while  reports  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  are  alarming.  It  is  called 
cholera,  of  course,  but  post-mortem  results 
do  not  confirm  this  theory,  as  carcasses  dress 
white  and  condemnations  are  few.  Still  they 
die,  both  mature  hogs  and  pigs,  and  mortal¬ 
ity  in  the  country  materially  swells  the  mar- 
ketward  movement  with  refugees  from  the 
diseased  areas,  every  pig  thus  sacrificed  spell¬ 
ing  further  depletion  of  the  food  supply.  A 
man  '  ‘who  never  had  a  sick  hog  on  his  place” 
argues  that  low  vitality  is  responsible  for 
much  of  this  trouble,  and  that  low  vitality  in 
turn  is  caused  by  internal  parasites,  worms, 
to  uho  the  vernacular.  This  worm  theory  is  not  a 
fool  one  by  any  moans,  and  internal  parasites  un¬ 
doubtedly  entail  heavy  loss  on  growers  of  both 
hogs  and  sheen.  They  practically  ruin  the  bulk 
of  the  native  lamb  crop  every  year,  and  a  pig 
toting  around  a  colony  of  wormR  in  his  internal 
economy  has  no  pretension  to  thrift.  Perhaps 
lo»8  complaint  would  be  heard  retrarding  cholera  if 
the  porcine  and  ovine  babies  were  treated  effective- 
V  ly  for  worms.  *  ’ 


"Let  Me  Stop  Your  Losses 

from  worms— Let  me  help  you  save  your  hogs  from  the  deadly  plague  that  is  now  sweeping 

over  your  state  threatening-  YOUR  own  neighborhood  and  carrying  off  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  ani¬ 
mals.  The  only  hope  lies  in  PREVENTION  and  the  first  step  is  to  get  rid  of  the  deadly  stomach  and  intestinal 
WORMS— the  real  cause  of  90%  of  all  live  stock  diseases.  There  is  no  known  cure  for  the  terrible  plague  cholei a, 
when  once  it  settles  down  on  your  herd.  But  there  is  a  SURE,  SAFE,  EASY  way  to  destroy  WORMS  with  SAL-VET. 
I’ll  prove  it  on  your  own  farm  60  days  BEFORE  YOU  PAY.  I’ll  rid  your  hogs  of  these  pests  that  breed  disease-the 
thieves  that  steal  your  animals'  food— suck  their  blood— sap  their  vitality  and  rob  you  of  your  profits.  But  if  you  want 
help  don’t  wait  until  it  is  too  late.  Act  now.  Read  my  offer  below. 


Read 


Look  For 

This  Label 

on  all  SAL-VET 
Packages.  Don’t  be 
deceived  by  imita¬ 
tions: 

Don’t  buy  “Sal”  this 
or  "Sal”  that.  Get 
the  original  genuine 

SAL-VET. 


The  Great 
WORM 
Destroyer 


OFF 


REG 


The  Great 
LSVE  STOCK 
Conditioner 


is  a  wonderful  disease-preventing,  worm  destroying,  medicated  salt.  A  tome,  digestive  and  condi¬ 
tioner  Itreauires  no  dosing  no  drenching,  no  starving — no  bother  at  all.  You  simply  place  it  where  all  your  farm 
animals  can  run  to  it  freely  and  THEY  WILL  DOCTOR  THEMSELVES.  I  want  to  place  SAL-VET  before  \  OUR  stock  for  the 
next  60  days— I  want  to  prove  to  you  what  I  have  proved  to  thousands  of  other  farmers.  I’ll  take  all  the  risk— I  11  furnis  i  le 

“Sal-Vet”— as  much  as  you  need— all  you  have  to  do  is  to  feed  it  according  to  directions  and  report  results.  Then  at  the  end  of 
bal-\  et  as  muen  as  you  neec  a  £  ^  pay  jf  pleased  The  cosV  ,s  trifling-if  it  does  everything  I  claim-and  absdutely 

amm  ma  ■  n  &  nothfng  if  it  fails.  You  can’t  afford  not  to  accept  my  offer.  Drive  out  the  worms— head  off  disease— Save 

™  m  y0ur  Hogs-Save  your  Feed-FILL  OUT  THE  COUPON  ATO IT. 


SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  Pres.  ^ 

THE  S.  R.  FEIL  COMPANY  ^ 

Dept  RNYll-&5-13Cleveland,  O.  ^ 

Ship  me  enough  "Sal-Vet”  to  last  ^ 
my  stock  60  days.  I  will  pay  the  freight 
charges  when  it  arrives,  agree  to  report  w 
results  promptly  in  60  days,  and  at  that  time  ^ 
pay  for  it  if  it  does  what  you  claim.  If  it 
does  not,  you  are  to  cancel  the  charge.  ™ 


Send  No  Money— Just  the  Coupon 


'  Name. 


P.  O. 


Shipping  Sta. - State. 


I  don’t  want  you  to  send  me  a  cent  of  money  in  advance.  1  don’t  ask  yoi 
me  anything  on  delivery.  I  send  you  nothing  to  sign— no  papers  to  fill  out.  All  I  ask  from 
vou  is  the  coupon.  Fill  it  out— tell  me  how  many  head  of  stock  you  have  and  I  11  ship  you 
enough  SAL-VET  to  last  them  60  days.  At  the  end  of  this  tune  report  results.  If 
SAL-VET  don’t  do  what  I  claim— if  it  don’t  rid  your  stock  of  the  disease-breeding,  profit¬ 
eating,  stomach  and  free  intestinal  worms,  I’ll  cancel  the'charge.  I’ll  pocket  the  loss. 

\You  won’t  owe  me  a  penny.  You  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
accepting  my  offer.  But  for  the  sake  of  your  own  profits  don’t  wait  another  minute. 
A  single  week’s  delay  may  cost  you  hundreds  of  dollars.  Disease  may  suddenly 

\  break  out  in  your  herd  — then  no  one  can  help  you.  Send  the  coupon  NOW. 
Address _ 

SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  President  [138] 

\  THE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO.,  Mfg.  Chemists 

Dept  RNY  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


How  SAL-VET  Saves  Hogs 

“The  cholera  has  been  killing  bogs  all 
around  my  home,  but  I  have  not  lost  a  single 
one.  I  have  never  used  .so  effective  a  re¬ 
medy.” — Sanford  Gerst,  South  Bostou,  Va. 

“I  found  ‘Sal-Vet’  to  do  Just  what  you  said 
It  would;  It  is  sure  death  to  worms.  More¬ 
over,  although  the  cholera  has  reached 
throughout  this  neighborhood,  1  have  not 
had  a  single  loss  since  feeding  ‘Sal-Vet.  — 
Joe  uahimer.  Alexandria,  Ind. 

“The  hog  cholera  is  all  around  us  in  this 
neighborhood,  but  so  far  there  is  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  case  among  the  hogs  belonging  to  the  men 
who  arc  feeding  ‘Sal-Vet.’  ” — Thomas  Can- 
nedy,  Roodhouse,  Ill. 

‘‘Hogs  all  over  our  county  are  dying  in 
large  numbers,  and  many  right  hero  in  my 
town  have  lost  hogs  from  some  cause,  but 
I  could  not  wish  mine  to  do  belter  than  they 
liavo  since  feeding  ‘Sal-Vet.’  ” — D.  E.  Knight, 
Iloneah  Path,  S. 

•‘Before  getting  your  ‘Sal  Vet’  I  had  lost 
thirteen  of  my  best  hogs,  but  since  feeding 
‘Sal  Vet’  I  did  not  lose  a  single  one.  and  every 
animal  is  In  flue  condition"’ — (Signed)  Geo. 
Moren,  R.  No.  1,  Pittsburg,  Kans. 

‘‘Before  I  started  to  feed  ‘Sal  Vet’  my 
bogs  were  sick,  and  I  bad  lost  six  of  them; 
since  feeding  ‘Sal  Vet’  I  have  lost  none, 
although  some  of  them  were  pretty  sick  before 
they  had  access  to  ‘Sal  Vet’  anti  had  lost 
their  hair.  However,  they  pulled  through 
all  right  and  now  have  good  appetites  am* 
are  thriving.” — Ernest  Trlcbel,  Rt.  iw- 
Clearwater,  Minn. 

"‘Sal-Vet’  freed  my  hogs  from  worms  by 
the  wholesale.  I’ll  not  be  without  It.  (sign¬ 
ed)  Henry  Iverson,  Wagner.  S.  D. 

"My  hogs  are  doing  finely;  have  kept 
•Sal-Vet’  before  them  for  two  months  ana 
while  there  has  been  lots  of  disease  amongst 
hogs  In  this  section,  none  of  ndne  have 
been  sick.” — Geo.  A.  Kline,  Rt.  No.  20,  St. 
Matthews,  Ky 

"I  have  kept  ’Sal-Vcf  before  my  hogs  all 
the  time,  and  I  never  saw  them  do  SO  well.  A 
lot  of  hogs  died  all  over  this  Part  of  tho 
country,  but  mine  have  remained  perfectly 
healthy." — Thomas  V.  SmlthD'JllngtoibJHo^ 

40  lbs..  $2.25:  100  lbs  *5; 

_  _  200  lbs.,  $9:  300  lbs.,  $13. 

500  lbs.,  $21.12.  No  orders  filled  for  less  than 
40  lbs.  on  this  00  day  trial  offer.  Never  sold 
in  bulk;  only  In  Trade-Marked  Sal-vet 
packages.  Shipments  for  60  days  trial  are 
based  on  1  lb.  of  “Sal-Vet"  for  each  sheep  or 
hog.  and  4  lb.  for  each  horse  or  head  of  cattle, 
as  near  as  we  can  come  without  breaking 
regular  sized  packages. 


PRICES 


No.  of  Sheep . .Hogs . Cattle . Horses. 
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THE  GUERNSEY  COW. 

Good  Points  of  the  “  Yellow  and  Whites.” 

At  first  thought  it  often  seems  strange  that  there 
should  be  so  many  breeds  of  cattle,  of  poultry,  and 
of  all  kinds,  of  live  stock.  When  the  uninitiated 
hears  the  champions  of  each  breed  enthusiastically 
setting  forth  the  advantages  of  his  favorites  and  pro¬ 
claiming  their  supremacy,  lie  is  apt  to  be  confused. 
IIow  is  it.  that  Jones,  a  man  of  excellent  judgment, 
thinks  that  the  White  Leghorn  is  the  only  fowl  worth 
keeping,  while  Brown,  whose  judgment  is  equally 
good,  will  have  nothing  but  Rhode  Island  Reds?  An 
analysis  of  their  arguments  tapers  down  to  the 
fact  that  men  are  temperamentally  different,  and 


ing  up  a  registered  herd  must  he  a  slow  process. 
What  we  must  have  is  something  to  keep  the  pot 
boiling  right  now.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  advantage 
of  purebred  animals,  but  where  every  dollar  must 
take  the  place  of  two,  our  salvation  seems  to  be  in 
the  grade. 

In  order  that  we  may  better  understand  the  char¬ 
acteristics  and  temperament  of  the  Guernsey  let  us 
take  a  very  brief  glance  at  her  history  and  environ¬ 
ment.  She  comes,  as  we  all  know,  from  File  Island 
oe  Guernsey,  one  of  the  Channel  or  Alderney  Isles, 
between  England  and  France.  This  island  is  about 
nine  by  13  miles,  and  contains  approximately  13.000 
acres.  Its  inhabitants  are  a  sturdy,  intelligent  race. 

1  he  cattle  on  this  island,  as  also  on  the  neighboring 


that  the  Guernsey’s  predominant  trait  should  be 
dceility?  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  heard  my  two  lit¬ 
tle  boys,  aged  three  and  four,  chattering  in  the  barn¬ 
yard.  Looking  over  the  fence  I  saw  them,  hands 
full  of  apples,  running  among  the  cows,  trying  to 
give  each  one  “her  share.’’  These  cows  are  no: 
pets,  except  that  they  receive  ordinarily  kind  treat¬ 
ment,  but  the  children  run  among  them  fearlessly 
and  without  harm,  often  trying  to  “get  a  stream’’ 
after  I  have  finished  milking.  The  bulls  are  unusual¬ 
ly  tractable,  though  of  course  I  would  not  recom¬ 
mend  a  grown  hull  as  a  playmate  for  children. 

But  the  characteristic  which  recommends  the 
Guernsey  most  highly  is  her  ability  to  turn  fodder 
and  grain  into  high-colored  milk,  cream  and  butter. 
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the  conditions  under  under  which  they  work  are 
also  different.  To  go  back  still  further,  these  same 
facts  explain  the  very  existence  of  all  the  different 
bleeds  of  animals.  The  various  forms  of  the  animal 
kingdom  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the  result  of  en- 
'  iron  men  t,  and  in  the  case  of  domestic  animals  both 
environment  and  selection  have  been  guided  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  man. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  set  forth  some  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  Guernsey  cattle;  without  doubt  there 
are  many  better  qualified  than  myself  to  talk  about 
Guernseys,  as  a  breed.  But  I  shall  speak  of  them 
'roin  the  standpoint  of  the  average  farmer,  or  dairy - 
•nan.  My  own  small  herd  is  composed  of  grades, 
beaded  by  a  registered  bull,  though  I  have  dreams 
some  day  owning  a  purebred  herd.  But  with 
'be  great  mass  of  farmers  with  small  capital,  build- 


islands  of  Jersey  and  Alderney,  were  undoubtedly 
imported  originally  from  Normandy.  There  was  a 
divergence  in  the  breeding,  however,  and  while  the 
Jerseyman  sought  to  breed  a  cow  of  great  beauty 
to  grace  the  lawns  of  English  estates,  the  Guernsev- 
man  stuck  to  his  yellow  and  white  cow.  firm  in  his 
faith  in  her  ability  to  bring  profits  as  a  “farmer’s 
cow.  A  ery  early,  measures  were  taken  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  except  for  imme¬ 
diate  slaughter,  and  for  nearly  a  century  the  laws 
in  this  respect  have  been  very  stringent. 

The  climate  is  mild,  and  most  of  the  year  the  cattle 
are  on  pasture,  though  “pasturing”  consists  of  teth¬ 
ering.  for  land  is  scarce  and  very  high  in  price, 
and  must  be  made  to  feed  as  many  cows  as  possible. 
W  omen  and  children  milk  and  care  for  the  cattle. 
1  rnler  these  conditions  is  it  not  perfectly  natural 


In  the  matter  of  color  of  milk  she  excels  all  other 
breeds.  In  richness,  too.  she  has  few  equals.  Where 
one  can  sell  milk  on  the  basis  of  butter  fat.  or  where 
one  has  a  select  trade  in  milk  and  its  products, 
these  traits  are  of  great  value.  Where  the  object  is 
solely  quarts  or  pounds  of  milk,  the  Holstein  or 
course  has  a  great  advantage.  In  the  matter  of 
records  the  Guernsey  need  not  be  ashamed.  Take 
for  exa tuple,  the  wonderful  record  of  Dolly  Dimple. 
As  a  two-year-old  she  gave  14009.13  pounds  of  milk, 
yielding  703.3(5  pounds  of  butter  fat;  ns  n  314-year 
old.  1X45N.N  pounds  of  milk,  and  906.S9  pounds  of 
butter  fat;  as  a  5-year-old  1SS08.5  pounds  of  milk 
and  SG7.33  pounds  butter  fat.  Other  big  records 
could  be  quoted,  but  what  the  ordinary  farmer 
wants  is  not  records,  hut  everyday  profits,  and  right 
here  the  Guernsey  is  able  to  “deliver  the  goods.” 
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The  Guernsey  is  not  at  all  dainty  or  fastidious, 
but  is  an  active  forager  for  whatever  she  can  find ; 
quiet,  peaceable  and  well-behaved,  yet  never  a  dead¬ 
head.  In  contests  she  has  repeatedly  won  in  respect 
to  economical' production  of  butter  fat.  The  Guern¬ 
sey  is  hearty  and  of  strong  constitution,  capable  of 
consuming  a  large  amount  of  forage,  and  what  is  of 
more  importance,  of  giving  good  account  at  the 
pail  for  all  she  eats.  The  calves  are  strong  and 
vigorous,  somewhat  larger  than  the  Jerseys,  though 
smaller  than  the  II ol steins.  They  have  good  diges¬ 
tion  and  grow  rapidly. 

For  the  person  who  wishes  a  “family  cow”  the 
Guernsey  stands  preeminent  Their  quietness  and 
docility,  and  the  large  quantity  of  rich  yellow  milk, 
these  qualities  make  the  Guernsey  ideal.  And  to 
the  farmer  who  sells  his  milk  on  the  basis  of  qual¬ 
ity,  and  who  wishes  to  improve  his  herd,  the  pure¬ 
bred  Guernsey  sire  will  prove  a  benefactor.  The 
males  are  prepotent  to  a  marked  degree.  The  calves 
of  the  first  cross  will  show  the  Guernsey  character¬ 
istics  strongly,  while  the  three-fourths  and  seven- 
eighths  blood  will  look  and  perform  practically  like 
pure-breds.  The  grade  will  ever  be  the  farmer’s 
cow,  but  by  using  the  best  purebred  sire  we  can  get 
we  can  breed  up  practically  to  the  level  of  pure- 
breds.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  doing  this  with 
Guernseys  is  their  scarcity.  It  is  comparatively  re¬ 
cently  that  they  have  been  bred  in  this  country  to 
any  extent,  and  this  fact,  together  with  their  rapidly 
increasing  popularity,  keeps  the  price  high.  But  two 
or  more  farmers  may  go  together  in  the  purchase  of 
a  good  bull,  and  I  am  sure  the  results  will  not  be 
disappointing.  Chester  l.  mills. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


VALUE  OF  AN  APPLE  TREE. 

What  is  considered  a  fair  valuation  for  thrifty  young 
apple  trees  of  standard  varieties,  six  or  eight  inches 
diameter,  now  commencing  to  bear  fruit?  They  are 
located  in  New  England.  C.  H.  P. 

East  Pepperell,  Mass. 

We  do  not  know.  The  value  depends  on  the  var¬ 
iety,  location,  nearness  to  market,  the  number  of 
trees,  size  of  the  farm  they  are  on  and  many  other 
things.  A  Baldwin  or  Spy  ought  to  be  worth  more 
than  a  Ben  Davis.  The  trees  may  be  near  a  town, 
and  a  smooth  hard  road,  or  back  among  the  hills 
where  the  roads  are  rough  and  soft,  and  market  dis¬ 
tant.  The  trees  may  be  in  a  place  where  thieves 
abound,  or  on  soil  not  well  suited  to  apples.  It  may 
be  possible  to  sell  the  fruit  at  the  door,  or  perhaps 
it  must  be  shipped  far.  There  may  be  enough  trees 
to  give  a  man  a  full  business  or  only  a  few — hardly 
enough  for  a  side  line.  They  may  be  in  a  small 
field  by  themselves  or  on  a  good-sized  farm  which 
would  give  a  man  a  full  business. 

All  these  things  and  more  will  affect  the  value  of 
the  trees.  You  might  ask  us  to  name  the  value  of 
a  well-built  house  30x35  feet  We  could  not  tell 
until  we  knew  how  it  was  located.  It  is  much  the 
same  with  an  orchard.  In  cases  where  trees  have 
been  destroyed  by  fire  near  railroads,  settlement  has 
been  made  by  figuring  a  yearling  tree  at  one  dollar 
and  adding  50  cents  for  each  year  of  thrifty  growth. 
Our  young  trees  10  years  planted  would  be  val¬ 
ued  at  $9.50  each  at  such  figuring.  We  would  not 
accept  any  such  price.  McIntosh  trees  at  nine  years 
give  us  nearly  $2  worth  of  apples,  while  Baldwin  of 
the  same  age  has  hardly  begun  to  bear.  We  call  our 
own  young  trees  worth  $15  each.  With  42  to  the 
acre  this  means  $045.  They  are  worth  that  and 
much  more  to  us,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  anyone  would 
pay  that  money  for  them  as  an  investment. 


BUILDING  A  MANURE  PIT. 

We  wish  to  build  a  manure  shed  to  hold  a  year’s  ac¬ 
cumulation  from  20  cows  and  young  stock.  Horse  man¬ 
ure  is  used  as  absorbent  in  gutters;  cows  are  not  past¬ 
ured  ;  stables  are  cleaned  with  carrier.  We  do  not  find 
that  spreading  manure  as  made  pays  on  our  clay  soil  as 
well  as  plowing  it  under.  Would  a  covered  pit  on 
ground  level  be  a  practical  means  for  saving  manure 
under  the  above  conditions,  and  would  _  it  pay?  M  e 
have  in  mind  a  pit  12  feet  or  more  in  width,  with  con¬ 
crete  walls  2i/»  feet  high  sheltered  by  a  common  pitch 
roof  six  feet  from  wall  to  plate.  This  pit  would  be 
filled  from  carrier  by  means  of  one  track  or  two,  ac¬ 
cording  to  width  of  pit  and  emptied  by  loading  wagons 
on  either  side.  If  such  a  plan  is  any  good  please  ad¬ 
vise  us  how  wide  a  pit  to  build  to  handle  this  manure 
to  best  advantage  in  loading  wagons,  and  how  long  a 
pit  to  hold  the  year’s  manure.  Our  most  convenient 
space  for  such  a  structure  is  only  80  feet  long.  If  our 
plans  are  faulty  or  too  expensive,  we  would  welcome 
advice  on  better  methods.  R.  V.  B. 

New  York. 

We  always  figure  about  10  loads  of  manure  to  a 
cow  per  year.  This  may  or  may  not  be  accurate. 
We  have  never  kept  account,  and  if  we  are  wrong 
on  this  point,  would  be  glad  to  have  some  one  cor¬ 
rect  us.  A  load  of  cow  manure,  as  we  make  it,  con¬ 
tains  only  a  moderate  amount  of  bedding,  and  is 
pretty  solid  and  heavy,  so  that  we  consider  the 
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large-sized  manure  spreaders  plenty  large  enough  to 
haul  one  of  these  loads.  On  this  basis  your  cor¬ 
respondent  would  have  200  loads  of  manure  a  year, 
and  hauling  the  bedding  as  he  does  it  is  our  opinion 
that  he  would  have  more  than  this  amount  rather 
than  less,  and  that  a  pit  12  feet  wide  and  SO  feet 
long,  2 y2  feet  high,  would  nowhere  near  hold  a 
year’s  supply  for  him. 

We  just  built  a  pit  for  our  own  use  about  40  feet 
long,  10  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep,  which  we 
estimate  will  hold  the  manure  from  30  cows  for 
about  a  month,  or  maybe  a  little  over.  We  did  not 
roof  ours  because  we  failed  to  see  the  necessity  of  it 
with  cow  manure.  Both  the  walls  and  floor  are 
tight,  so  that  there  can  be  no  leaching,  and  while  we 
may  be  mistaken  on  this  point  we  do  not  see  the 
necessity  of  the  extra  expense  of  a  roof  over  this 
pit.  We  built  ours  on  level  ground,  simply  putting 
the  floor  in  level  with*  the  surrounding  soil ;  run 
our  carrier  through  the  center  and  fixed  it^so  that 
we  can  throw  into  the  spreader  from  either  side. 
There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  a  pit  could  not  be 
made  wider  and  two  tracks  run  through  it.  Some 
people  fix  so  that  they  can  drive  through  the  pit,  but 
our  own  arrangements  were  not  convenient  for  do¬ 
ing  this  and  we  preferred  the  other  way.  Now,  as  to 
whether  such  a  pit  pays  or  not,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  make  one  or  two  simple  statements  that  are 
agreed  upon  by  most  scientists.  First,  that  cow 
manure  contains  fertilizing  constituents  worth  about 
$2.25  per  ton;  that  about  one-half  of  the  nitrogen, 
the  most  expensive  element  in  this  fertilizer,  is  in 
liquid  form  in  this  manure  and  that  unless  we  use 
a  manure  pit  or  else  haul  continuously  from  the 
stables  it  is  the  smallest  matter  in  the  world  to 
lose  50%  of  this  nitrogen. 

Taking  your  correspondent’s  case,  his  200  loads 
are  worth  approximately  $450  per  year.  If  he 
wasted  only  one-third  by  handling  the  manure  with¬ 
out  a  pit,  it  would  be* worth  $150,  which  is  sufficient 
to  pay  for  quite  a  large  manure  pit.  Ours  prob¬ 
ably  cost  us  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50.  More  than 
that,  it  is  my  opinion  that  each  year  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  is  going  to  pay  the  farmer  better.  The  world 
is  getting  close  to  a  hungry  stage.  Notice  how 
quickly  prices  of  our  greatest  cereals  advance,  and 
to  what  high  levels  they  go  when  two  or  three  of 
our  important  agricultural  States  are  being  pun¬ 
ished  by  drought  or  other  unfavorable  conditions. 
If  Jas.  J.  Hill  is  right  in  saying  that  our  popula¬ 
tion  will  be  more  than  doubled  in  the  next  50  years, 
then  the  farmer  who  has  his  land  in  tip-top  good 
condition  is  certainly  going  to  be  in  a  good  position 
to  reap  the  reward  that  is  due  him,  and  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  he  probably  will  not  have  to  wait  nearly 
50  years  for  this  condition  to  be  brought  about.  We 
are  more  than  glad,  aside  from  purely  selfish  rea¬ 
sons,  to  see  the  farmer  coming  into  his  own,  and 
he  certainly  is  coming,  and  that  quite  rapidly.  A 
strongly  concerted  and  well-sustained  action  on  his 
part  is  capable  of  accomplishing  results  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  that  even  he  himself  would  hardly  believe  pos¬ 
sible. 

An  illustration. of  this  point  is  found  in  the  present 
clover  seed  situation.  There  is  probably  the  largest 
crop  this  year  that  has  been  harvested  in  five  years. 
The  last  large  crop  brought  the  farmers  about  $4.25 
per  bushel  at  the  elevators.  This  year  the  farmers 
have  held  back  their  seed,  and  are  getting  $0  or 
$0.50.  Probably  there  is  not  quite  as  large  a  crop 
as  there  was  the  last  time,  but  the  increased  price 
secured  on  account  of  their  holding  their  seed  back 
has  been  noticeable.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that 
we  would  always  approve  of  holding  back  large 
amounts  of  farm  produce  from  market,  especially 
so  if  the  movement  were  continued  for  many  con¬ 
tinuous  months.  Such  a  course  has  sometimes  been 
tried  and  sometimes  resulted  disastrously,  but  if 
any  semblance  of  glut  could  be  avoided  the  farmers 
would  be  richer  by  many  thousands  of  dollars.  Now 
to  come  back  to  the  point,  I  believe  that  with  in¬ 
crease  in  population  farmers  are  certainly  going  to 
get  along  much  better  than  they  ever  dreamed  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  past,  but  before  ever  high  prices  can 
help  them  they  must  have  good  crops  to  sell.  The 
production  of  good  crops  even  in  the  most  fertile 
portions  of  the  corn  belt  begins  to  mean  more  and 
more  the  return  of  large  amounts  of  fertility.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  country  was  settled  and  virgin 
soil  opened  up  when  we  had  vast  amounts  of  fertility 
already  stored  in  the  soil.  For  50  years  we  have 
been  mining  this  fertility,  and  we  have  grown  good 
crops  much  of  the  time  simply  because  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  have  this  soil  that  was  capable 
of  being  mined.  Right  now  many  of  the  best  farm¬ 
ers  are  reluctantly  admitting  that  even  with  their 
clover  rotations  and  applying  some  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  the  land  does  not  seem  to  produce  the  way 
it  used  to  do. 


November  22, 

In  making  some  computations  for  my  own  land 
a  year  ago  I  was  fairly  startled  to  see  the  very  ob¬ 
vious  reason  why  our  soils  would  not  produce  as 
well  as  they  formerly  did.  Some  of  our  very  best 
farmers  in  this  section  of  the  corn  belt  practice  a 
three-year  rotation — corn,  wheat  and  clover.  The 
corn  may  be  fed  on  the  farm,  and  the  manure  is 
usually  very  carelessly  handled,  so  that  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  loss.  Fertilizer  is  applied  to  the  wheat, 
this  fertilizer  usually  consisting  of  about  200  pounds 
per  acre  of  about  a  2-8-2  formula.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  under  the  wasteful  methods  which  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  farmers  in  this  section  use  of  caring, 
or  rather  of  not  caring,  for  their  manure,  only  about 
one- third  of  the  nitrogen  is  conserved.  The  nitro¬ 
gen  used  in  this  rotation  on  our  best  farms  is  prob¬ 
ably  about  as  follows: 

Yield.  Nitrogen  Soil  Draft 

Corn,  65  bushels  .  72.2  lbs. 

Wheat  20  bushels . 29.4  lbs. 

Med.  Clover,  4,500  lbs .  1.7  lbs. 

Total  . 103.3  lbs. 

Now  the  total  that  is  returned  to  the  soil  is  first 
a  little  less  than  four  pounds  nitrogen  in  the  200 
pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer,  probably  about  20 
pounds  nitrogen  from  the  clover  that  is  fed,  and 
about  24  pounds  nitrogen  from  the  corn  and  stover 
that  is  fed,  a  total  of  48  pounds,  less  than  oue-lialf 
the  total  amount  that  is  drawn  from  the  soil.  This 
loss  is,  as  already  stated,  largely  due  to  the  wasteful 
manner  of  caring  for  the  manure.  The  corn  and 
clover  is  largely  fed  to  the  cattle  and  hogs  in  lots, 
three-fourths  of  which  are  open  and  exposed  to  the 
weather.  Cattle  are  fed  in  these  lots  during  the 
Winter  months  and  the  manure  is  not  hauled  out 
until  the  following  Fall.  With  the  same  rotation 
and  the  manure  saved  by  the  use  of  covered,  con¬ 
creted  barnyards,  the  wheat  could  still  be  sold  and 
the  corn  and  clover  fed,  with  a  slight  increase  in  the 
fertility  that  would  be  returned  over  what  was  re¬ 
moved.  If  Alfalfa  were  substituted  for  the  clover 
there  would  be  a  still  greater  improvement.  If  some 
cotton-seed  meal  were  added  to  the  ration,  that 
would  help  still  more,  and  then  if  a  good  carrier  of 
phosphorus  were  used  to  reinforce  the  manure,  the 
farm  would  steadily  increase  in  fertility  instead  of 
decrease.  chas.  b.  wing. 

Ohio. 


INTERESTING  EXPERIMENT  IN  ROTATION. 

I  have  a  neighbor,  an  enterprising  young  farmer, 
who  owns  a  small  but  fertile  farm.  This  is  within 
the  tobacco  growing  region,  and  he  depends  upon 
this  for  his  principal  money  crop,  yet  he  wishes 
also  to  grow  corn,  rye,  wheat  and  clover  in  rotation. 
This  is  the  manner  of  his  procedure,  beginning  with 
clover  sod,  which  is  top-dressed  with  coarse  stable 
manure  in  Fall  and  Winter: 

The  clover  is  plowed  down  in  May,  and  made 
richer  by  applying  commercial  fertilizer,  rich  in 
phosphorus  and  potash,  but  not  very  strong  in  nitro¬ 
gen.  The  ground  is  then  planted  in  tobacco,  taking 
care  to  plant  as  early  in  the  season  as  conditions 
will  permit.  The  crop  is  given  the  best  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  after  the  last  plowing,  which  usually  is 
early  in  July,  he  follows  with  Soy  beans,  which  he 
sows  with  a  one-horse  drill  between  the  tobacco 
rows,  using  1  %  bushels  per  acre.  Experience  shows 
that  the  growing  beans  are  not  a  hindrance  in  the 
care  and  cutting  of  the  tobacco.  The  beans  keep 
the  bottom  leaves  of  the  tobacco  from  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  thus  improve  its  quality.  The  mass 
of  foliage  not  only  shades  the  ground,  but  prevents 
too  rapid  evaporation,  and  furnishes  a  clean  carpet 
on  which  the  tobacco  is  wilted  before  removing  to 
the  sheds.  No  effort  is  made  to  avoid  trampling  the 
beans.  As  soon  as  the  tobacco  is  removed,  the 

ground  is  plowed,  using  a  heavy  chain  to  turn  under 

% 

all  the  heavy  crop  of  bean  stalks.  Later  the  ground 
is  put  in  fine  order  and  rye  is  drilled  in  at  rate  of 
1  y»  bushels  per  acre. 

In  the  Spring  this  is  broken  with  the  plow  and 
planted  in  corn.  The  standing  corn  is  sown  in  wheat 
in  Fall,  and  in  clover  the  Spring  following.  This  is 
cut  for  hay  and  seed,  and  this  completes  the  ro¬ 
tation.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  that  two 
nitrogen-gathering  crops  are  grown  in  each  cycle  of 
rotation.  The  soil  here  usually  contains  enough 
lime,  and  with  this  preliminary  treatment  will  soon 
be  in  admirable  condition  for  the  growth  of  Alfalfa. 
Of  course  this  land  is  of  high  grade  to  begin  with. 
But  the  object  to  be  secured  is  not  only  to  maintain 
that  fertility,  but  actually  to  increase  it.  The  ex¬ 
periment  looks  good  to  me,  and  I  believe  it  will 
prove  a  gratifying  success.  It  seems  to  me  that 
whether  we  live  in  the  tobacco-growing  region  or 
not,  we  should  plan  to  grow  more  of  the  nitrogen¬ 
gathering  legumes  in  our  crop  rotations. 

Miami  Co.,  O.  b.  p.  albauoh. 
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THE  SUTTON 
APPLE. 

The  picture  at 
Fig.  4S4  shows  a 
bunch  of  Sutton 
apples  grown  at 
Hope  Farm.  This 
was  on  a  young 
tree  nine  years 
planted.  The  Hope 
Farm  man  ob¬ 
tained  two  hunch¬ 
es  considerably 
better  than  the 
one  here  shown ; 
but  in  carrying 
them  from  the 
orchard  they  were 
dropped  on  the 
ground  and  could 
not  be  well  pic¬ 
tured.  This  photo¬ 
graph  was  re¬ 
duced  somewhat 
in  size  in  order  to 
accommodate  the 
picture  to  t  h  e 
page,  the  apples 
being  really  about 
25%  larger  than 
here  sho  w  n  . 
Where  the  fruit 
grew  singly  or  in 
pairs  it  was  con¬ 
siderably  larger. 
We  have  found 
considerable  fault 
with  Sutton  in 
the  past,  from  the 
appearance  of  the 
tree,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  trou¬ 
bled  with  collar 
rot  or  blight.  As 
the  tree  comes 
into  bearing,  how¬ 
ever,  the  head  of 
the  tree  broadens 
out  and  the  shape 
is  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  The  fruit 
as  grown  on  our 
hills  in  Northern 
Yew  Jersey  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  of  high 
color  a  n  d  good 
quality,  running 
on  the  average  a 
trifle  larger  than 
Baldwin.  When 
grown  in  sod  the 
Sutton  takes  a 
high  rich  color. 
We  call  it  a  bet¬ 
ter  eating  apple 
t  h  a  n  Baldwin, 
though  the  latter 
'v  o  u  1  d  be  pre¬ 
ferred  for  cooking 
purposes.  As  it 
grows  with  us  the 
Sutton  w  o  u  1  cl 
make  a  good  filler, 
as  its  compact, 
u  p  r  i  g  h  t  head 
would  not  be  like¬ 
ly  t  o  interfere 
w  i  t  li  t  li  e  sur¬ 
rounding  trees  for 
12  or  15  years. 
When  we  planted 
our  orchard  we 
were  advised  to 
plant  Sutton  in 
place  of  Northern 
spy.  Up  to  this 
year  of  fruiting 
we  have  regretted 
i  lie  choice,  and 
would  have  top- 
worked  the  Sut¬ 
ton  trees  had  we 
not  felt  that  the 
trunk  is  subject 
to  disease,  and 
would  not  make  a 
permanent  stock. 

As  the  trees  are 
a  o  w  developing 
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THE  SUTTON  APPLE  AT  HOPE  FARM.  Fig.  484. 
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we  feel  much  bet¬ 
ter  over  the  selec¬ 
tion.  and  shall  let 
most  of  them  re¬ 
main.  It  is  a 
q  u  e  s  t  i  o  n,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  the 
planting  of  Sut¬ 
ton  should  be  ad¬ 
vised  where  Bald¬ 
win  does  well. 

Sutton  or  Sut¬ 
ton  Beauty  is  one 
of  that  famous 
group  of  apples 
which  originated 
i  n  Southeastern 
New  England,  and 
Beach  says  that 
it  is  supposed  to 
be  a  seedling  of 
Ilubbardston.  We 
were  led  to  plant 
the  trees  from 
seeing  some  years 
ago  beautiful 
specimens  of  fruit 
at  exhibitions.  A 
first-class  Sutton 
does  certainly 
make  a  fine  speci¬ 
men,  and  with  us 
it  is  more  uniform 
in  size  and  color 
than  Baldwin.  If 
the  tree  were 
stronger,  and  of  a 
different  shape, 
we  should  be  in¬ 
clined  to  plant 
more  Suttons,  for 
we  believe  a  fancy 
trade  could  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  this 
fruit.  We  should 
hesitate,  however, 
to  advise  its  gen¬ 
eral  planting,  and 
in  our  own  or¬ 
chard  we  shall 
hereafter  p  1  a  n  t 
Baldwin  or  North¬ 
ern  Spy  instead. 

We  often  have 
letters  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  say  the* 
h ;•  ve  a  few  chick¬ 
ens  or  a  dozen 
barrels  of  apples 
or  25  bushels  of 
potatoes.  T  h  e  y 
want  to  send  these 
c  o  m  p  a  r  a  t  j  v  e- 
1  y  small  lots  to 
New  York.  Our 
advice  is  not  to 
ship  such  produce 
here  if  it  can  be 
sold  at  a  fair 
price  nearer  home. 
The  cost  of  ship¬ 
ping  and  handling 
will  usually  eat 
up  the  profits. 
These  smaller  lots 
are  swallowed  up 
here  as  a  chicken 
swallows  a  fly. 
This  great  mar¬ 
ket  is  not  the 
place  for  them  un¬ 
less  some  special 
trade  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  it 
will  be  better  to 
sell  nearer  home. 
Do  not  be  deceived 
by  reports  of  the 
highest  m  a  rket 
prices.  These 
prices  are  often 
manipulated  b  y 
interested  parties, 
and  represent 
standard  grades 
and  packing  which 
the  small  shipper 
cannot  duplicate. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insuro 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
•whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Fall  Plowing  in  a  Dairy  Country. 

Wo  have  been  trying  to  get  the  editor 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  make  us  a  visit,  but 
his  multitudinous  duties,  especially  at 
Hope  Farm  with  its  interesting  family, 
seem  to  keep  him  fully  occupied.  If  the 
Hope  Farm  man  should  come  here  now 
(Nov.  5)  he  would  almost  swear.  He 
would  find  these  farmers  turning  over 
their  corn  stubble  for  next  year’s  crop  of 
oats,  and  leaving  the  ground  for  the  Win¬ 
ter  as  bare  as  Elisha’s  head,  and  he  such 
a  cover-crop  advocate !  What  a  lecture 
he  would  read  us!  The  only  covering  we 
give  our  land  is  a  coat  of  manure  right 
from  the  stables,  on  the  next  year’s  corn 
ground.  That  is  going  on  all  around  us, 
as  well  as  the  plowing.  Cows  are  in  their 
Winter  quarters,  and  on  full  feed.  Most 
of  the  farmers  began  feeding  silage  as 
soon  as  they  were  done  cutting.  Few  if 
any  had  corn  enough  to  fill  their  silos. 
The  hay  crop  was  fairly  good,  and  secured 
in  prime  condition,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  fodder  will  be  scarce  before 
grass  comes  again.  Cows  seem  to  be 
doing  well,  and  the  big  loads  of  milk  at¬ 
test  that  they  are  responding  to  their 
feed.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  silage 
reduces  the  cost  of  living  for  the  cow. 
Maybe  'so,  but  it  does  not  show  in  the 
store  bill.  The  milk  goes  to  Borden’s  at 
Wassaic  and  Sheffield  Farms  at  Amenia. 
We  get  our  monthly  check,  take  it  to  the 
feed  store  and  pay  our  bill.  If  there  is 
any  change  coming  we  take  it  home  to 
pay  the  hired  help.  Some  inquisitive  fel¬ 
low  may  ask,  “How  do  you  live,  then?” 
I  will  tell  you.  We  raise  a  few  potatoes, 
keep  some  poultry  and  if  we  can  save  a 
little  corn  from  the  silage  cutter  we  fat¬ 
ten  a  pig.  When  that’s  gone  we  have  to 
fall  back  on  jack  rabbit  and  woodchuck; 
they  are  plenty.  Then  I  want  to  add  for 
the  especial  benefit  of  the  Hope  Farm 
man  that  here  at  our  house  we  have  a 
few  McIntosh  apples  that  we  bake  with 
a  little  sugar.  These  moisten  up  the 
baked  potatoes.  h.  v.  d.  r. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y". — The  Hope  Farm  man  knows 
better  than  to  lecture  farmers  who  have 
thought  and  reasoned  out  any  useful  farm 
practice.  They  know  their  own  local  con¬ 
ditions  better  than  he  does.  He  would 
watch  their  Fall  plowing  and  then  go 
south  to  his  farm,  feeling  mighty  thankful 
that  he  had  it  all  covered  with  rye,  clover 
and  vetch.  These  crops  take  the  place  of 
the  manure  which  the  dairymen  use. 


“  Indian  Buckwheat." 

Indian  buckwheat,  grown  in  New 
Brunswick,  is  a  very  small  rough  grain, 
called  rough  buckwheat  there.  It  is  not 
so  good  grain  as  we  grow  here ;  shorter 
growth  than  ours,  begins  to  grow  sooner 
and  continues  to  grow  and  bloom  until 
frost.  It  is  very  branching  and  slender  in 
growth.  They  grow  large  crops  of  it 
there  on  new  stump  land.  I  suppose  they 
grow  this  kind  on  account  of  early  frosts. 
I  have  grown  it  here,  but  prefer  Silver 
Hull.  I  got  the  seed  from  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  It  used  to  be  grown  in  Northern 
Vermont,  and  I  think  is  now.  o.  C.  C. 

Milford,  Mass. 

I  notice  on  page  1201  an  unanswered 
inquiry  concerning  so-called  “Indian  buck¬ 
wheat.”  I  presume  the  writer  refers  to 
India  wheat,  and  if  so,  I.  too,  have  been 
wondering  if  the  improved  varieties  of 
buckwheat  have  driven  the  time-honored 
India  wheat  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
India,  or  Indian  wheat,  or,  as  it  was 
often  called,  “nigger”  wheat,  formed  an 
important  article  of  food  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  from  a  very  early  period  until  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  when  it 
was  superseded,  at  least  in  this  locality, 
by  buckwheat.  India  wheat,  as  I  remem¬ 
ber  it,  closely  resembled  buckwheat  in  its 
general  appearance  and  manner  of  growth, 
but  was  much  smaller.  Besides,  the  blos¬ 
soms  and,  I  believe,  the  foilage  were  yel¬ 
low.  The  kernel  was  black  and  smaller 
than  that  of  buckwheat,  and  instead  of 
being  rounded,  was  depressed  on  each  of 
its  three  triangular  sides.  The  hull,  too, 
was  hard  and  thick,  so  that  the  yield  of 
flour  was  very  much  less,  bushel  for 


bushel,  than  of  buckwheat.  The  flour  | 
had  a  decidedly  yellowish  tinge  and  was 
very  dry.  It  was  prepared  for  use  pre¬ 
cisely  as  buckwheat  flour  is  prepared. 
The  plant  had  a  wider  adaptation  to 
different  soils  than  any  plant  I  have  ever 
known.  C.  o.  o. 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

R.  N.-Y. — Gray’s  Botany  gives  Fago- 
pyrum  Tataricum  as  Tartary  or  Indian 
wheat,  cultivated  for  flour  like  buckwheat 
(Fagopyrum  esculentum)  but  with  small¬ 
er  yellowish  flowers,  grain  smaller,  with 
less  acute  angles,  wavy,  dull  and  roughish. 


Alfalfa  and  Crab  Grass. 

I  am  making  an  effort  to  grow  Alfalfa 
successfully,  and  to  a  certain  extent  have 
succeeded,  but  our  land  seems  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  crab  grass,  which  takes  possession, 
and  after  a  year  or  two  kills  out  the  Al¬ 
falfa.  I  have  prepared  (after  white  po¬ 
tatoes)  about  five  acres  each  Fall  for  the 
last  three  seasons,  1911,  1912,  1913,  and 
had  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  good  stand, 
for  I  applied  two  tons  of  lime,  four  tons 
of  earth  from  a  field  of  Alfalfa  two  years 
old,  with  lots  of  the  bacteria  present,  and 
the  inoculation  was  complete.  This  five- 
acre  plot  made  three  fine  cuttings  the 
first  season  of  about  8-7-6  tons  per  plot. 
The  second  year  the  first  cutting  was 
good,  second  turned  yellow  in  spots,  and 
seemed  to  die  out,  and  last  cutting  was 
light.  This  year  the  crab  grass  took 
possession  where  it  turned  yellow  the 
year  before.  Yet  in  spots  the  Alfalfa  is 
rank  and  healthy.  I  sowed  a  plot  of 
five  acres  a  year  ago,  1912,  and  got  a 
fine  stand.  The  first  cutting  was  good, 
but  dry  Summer  was  hard  on  it,  and  the 
last  two  cuttings  were  light.  The  five- 
acre  plot  sown  in  August  last  is  as  good 
as  I  eyer  saw ;  what  it  will  do  next  sea¬ 
son  time  will  tell.  I  write  this  for  the 
benefit  of  R.  N.-Y.  readers,  and  my  im¬ 
pression  is  that  there  is  something  wanted 
in  the  shape  of  phosphoric  acid  or  pot¬ 
ash  to  make  a  perfect  plant  food,  to  keep 
up  the  vitality  of  these  different  plots 
of  Alfalfa.  I  hope  you  will  comment  on 
what  I  have  written,  and  give  your  opin¬ 
ion  on  supplying  phosphoric  acid  and  pot¬ 
ash.  E-  G.  GREEN. 

R.  N.-Y. — You  do  not  say  how  the  po¬ 
tato  crop  was  fed.  If  with  the  usual 
heavy  dressing  of  potato  fertilizer  there 
ought  to  be  enough  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  left  in  the  soil  for  the  Alfalfa.  If 
manure  was  used  on  the  potatoes  both 
these  elements  may  be  lacking.  Our  ex-  | 
perience  with  crab  grass  is  that  it  will  | 
strangle  out  most  crops  unless  it  is 
destroyed  by  constant  cultivation.  We  1 
should  try  an  application  of  300  pounds  , 
fine  bone  and  100  muriate  of  potash  per 
acre. 

Mistake  in  Farm  Deed. 

I  sold  10  acres  of  my  river  flat  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  deed  of  the  farm,  but  when 
they  made  the  survey  they  started  from 
the  top  of  the  river  bank  instead  of  start¬ 
ing  from  low-water  mark,  taking  about 
one  acre  of  land  that  did  not  belong  to 
them.  The  deed  of  the  farm  calls  for 
low-water  mark,  and  there  was  no  agree¬ 
ment  that  they  should  have  10  acres 
measuring  from  the  top  of  the  bank.  I 
did  not  notice  this  mistake  until  the 
deed  was  signed,  and  then  purchaser  re¬ 
fused  to  move  the  line.  Is  there  any  way 
that  I  can  make  him  move  the  line 
where  it  belongs,  and  give  me  the  land 
that  belongs  to  me.  or  shall  I  have  to 
take  the  river  bank?  Can  I  hold  the 
river  bank  if  I  cannot  get  the  line  moved/ 

1 1  is  deed  called  for  the  river  bank,  but 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  could  hold  it 
by  taking  it  that  way  or  not.  R.  E.  H. 

New  York. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  how  the  de¬ 
scription  in  the  deed  you  gave  your  neigh¬ 
bor  can  begin  at  the  river  bank  and  in¬ 
clude  the  river  bank.  He  cannot  take 
any  more  land  than  the  deed  calls  for, 
and  if  you  think  he  has  done  so  you 
should  have  an  accurate  survey  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  description  in  his  deed, 
and  then  physically  move  the  line  fence 
to  where  it  belongs,  or  get  the  fence 
viewers  to  settle  the  dispute.  If  it  was 
in  both  of  your  minds  when  you  made  the 
agreement  to  sell  and  he  to  buy  that  hi' 
was  to  have  10  acres  beginning  at  low 
water,  and  he  has  taken  only  10  acres, 
then  your  only  remedy  is  to  begin  an 
action  in  equity  to  have  his  deed  re¬ 
formed  to  agree  with  the  facts  on  the 
ground  that  you  signed  it  under  a  mis¬ 
take.  This  is  but  another  proof  of  the 
fact  that  one  cannot .  be  too  careful  in 
reading  all  papers  before  signing  them. 

M.  D. 
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The  Bastian 

Oregon”  Primer 

Operates  with  a  simple  pnmp-gun 
action  upon  a  most  powerful  com¬ 
pound  leverage,  enabling  you  to  cut, 
with  a  quick  pull,  a  small  twig  or  a 
limb  an  inch  thick.  This  pruning 
hook  is  light  but  very  strong,  power¬ 
ful  and  durable.  The  natural  posi¬ 
tion  of  your  hands  on  the  pole-handle 
gives  ease,  speed  and  accuracy  of 
operation.  All  side-strain  is  eliminat¬ 
ed  as  the  compound  leverage  principle 
places  the  strain  lengthwise  of  the 
pole.  The  perfectly  tempered  and 
ground  Sheffield  Tool  Steel  blade 
makes  a  clean,  smooth  cut — there's 
no  chance  for  it  to  pinch  or  bind. 

THE  BASTIAN  “OREGON” 
PRUNING  SHEARS 

These  shears  work  with  the  same 
easy  but  powerful  compound  action 
as  the  pruning  hook.  They  are  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  cutting  out  water 
sprouts  and  suckers,  heading  back 
young  trees,  trimming  hedges,  berry 
bushes,  etc. 

THE  BASTAIN  “OREGON” 

FRUIT  PICKER 

gets  the  fruit 
t  h  a  t’s  “w  a  y 
out  of  reach”  of 
your  hand,  and  picks 
fit  without  bruising  in 
the  slightest.  You  need 
this  handy  fruit  picker. 

It  will  soon  save  enough 
fruit  to  pay  a  big  proiit. 


TRY  THESE  ORCHARD  TOOLS 

Bastian  “Oregon”  Orchard 
Tools  are  carefully  made 
of  the  best  materials.  They 
are  reasonable  in  price  and 
guaranteed.  Made  in  all 
lengths. 

If  the  local  dealer  cannot 
supply  you  with  these  tools, 
do  not  accept  substitutes. 
Write  to  us  and  we’ll  send 
prices  and  the  name  of  the 
nearest  dealer  who  can  sup¬ 
ply  you,  or  we’ll  ship  di¬ 
rect.  Try  Bastian  “Ore¬ 
gon”  Tools  before  buying 
others.  Write  to-day  for 
descriptive  circular. 

STOREY  MFG.  CO. 

1540  Macadam  Road,  Portland,  Oregon 


BF.Iit  THEM  as  onr  representative  in  yonr  territory. 
You  are  sure  to  he  unusually  successful  because  the 
uuality  and  reliability  of  our  trees  bring  repeat  orders 
and  make  satisfied  customers.  Wo  have  been  in 
business  31  yeain  and  stand  hack  of  you  in  a  practical, 
helpful  way.  Write  today  for  Local  Representative 
— part*  time  or  whole  time.  Ask  for  Flan  A. 

BUT  THEM  direct  from  us  if  you  prefer.  Prices 
are  right;  we  protect  you  against  nursery  careless¬ 
ness  and  subsequent  loss.  Scores  of  the  largest, 
most  successful  growei-s  buy  our  trees  year  after 
year.  Write  for  valuable  Catalog. 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

BOX  8,  ::  ::  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


If  you  want  a  cheap 
NO  MORE  ana  safe  method  for 

^RABBITS  andPB?)RERSouto1 

your  orchard, paint  your  trees  with  “Sul- 
focide”  the  new  concentrated  sulpaur 
compound.  Easy  to  prepare  and  apply. 
One  application  lasts  one  year.  “Sul- 
FOCiDn”solves  the  rabbit  problem. Write 
today  for  booklet, “Sulfocide, Sure  pro. 
tection  fiom  rabbPs  and  borers.”  Ad. 
dress  B.G.  Pratt  Co., so  Church  St.,N  .Y. 
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Get  the  New 
Harrison  Catalogue  for  1914 

All  its  fifty  pages  have  been  revised,  UT  f 
and  brought  up  to  1914  practices.  Many  ImQ'UT'  I 
new  pictures.  A  handbook  of  facts  for  ,T  • 

the  fruit-grower.  Sent  on  request— write  today. 

Our  completo  fruit-grower’s  guidebook  is  sent 
for  50  cents,  and  that  amount  rebated  on  a  $5 
order.  Our  valuable  handbook  on  Evergreens. 
Shade  Trees,  Hedges,  etc.,  is  sent  on  request. 

Buds  from  Bearing  Trees — Get  This! 

Light-bearing  and  occasional-bearing  trees  are 
eliminated  when  trees  are  so  propagated,  and  every 
tree  has  a  natural  tendency  to  produce  heavy, 
regular,  flawless  crops.  All  Harrison  trees  are 
budded  from  bearing  orchards,  and  we  sell  only 
trees  we  grow  ourselves.  Don’t  struggle  against  Na¬ 
ture  by  expecting  drone  trees  to  bear.  Let  Nature 
carry  you  along  by  having  in  your  orchard  only  pro¬ 
ductive  trees.  Ask  us  questions.  Describe  your  plans 
and  land.  Write  now  for  the  catalogue  and  books. 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES,  Box  393,  Berlin,  Maryland 


Nursery  Stock  of  Sterling 

Extra  fine  1  and  2-year  budded  Apple  an<f  l*. 

Peach.  Asparagus  Plants,  Cherry,  Pear,  PI imi,  Ileitis. 

Raspberry  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs  and  J 

Hedging.  Write  now  for  our  Wholesale  Planter  Price  List. 
We  will  save  von  money  and  give  you  satisfaction. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Box  T29,  Westminster.  Md. 


Now  making  1914  deliveries — “FRIEND” 
POWER  SPRAYERS— latest  improve¬ 
ments.  “Friend”  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


Acid  Phosphate 

for 


Home  Mixing 
Fertilizers 

WILCOX  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Wilcox  Fertilizer 
“Fertilizers  that  Fertilize” 

MYSTIC  CONNECTICUT 


LEVIN  PRUNER 

THE  best  Primer.  Cuts  14 -inch 
dry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  .$1,  or  for  club  of  10  ten- 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but 
are  given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  in 
place  of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST„  NEW  YORK. 


KINGS 


Invite  you  to  corue  to  Dansville.  300,000  fruit  trees  to  sell. 
Apples  2-yr.  5  to  7  ft.  at  $120.00  per  1,000.  Poaches,  1-yr.  4  to  6  ft. 
at  $80  00  per  1,000.  Guaranteed  true  to  name,  free  from  scale 
and  aphis.  Visit  us  now  or  write  at  once.  Prices  will  advance. 
Buy  from  a  reliable  firm  on  a  rising  market. 

KING  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  -  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


New  Times, 

New  Things 

The  old  fertilizer 
formulas  are  giving 
way  to  the  new.  At 
every  farmers'  meeting 
one  subject  should  be 
the  fertilizer  formula 
that  will  furnish  a  balanced  ration  to  the  crop  and  keep  up  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  To  do  this  the  fertilizer  should  contain  at  least  as  much 

POTASH 

as  Phosphoric  Acid.  Our  note  book  has  condensed  facts  essential 
in  farmers’  meetings  and  plenty  of  space  to  record  the  new  things 
that  you  hear.  Let  us  send  one  to  you  before  your  Institute  meets. 

A  supply  of  these  is  furnished  by  request  to  every  institute  held  in  several  states. 
We  will  be  glad  to  send  a  supply  delivered  free  of  charge  to  every  Institute,  Grange 
or  Farmers’  Club  Officer  on  request.  It  contains  no  advertising  matter. 

German  Kali  Works,  Inc.,  42  Broadway,  New  York 

McCormick  Block,  Chicago,  ID.  Bank  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Savannah,  G*.  Whitney  Central  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Empire  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  25  California  St„  San  Francisco 


U)13. 
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| Right  under  the 

face  of  your  farm  is  the  best^H 
^  hind  of  fertilizer —  Limestone^WHl  *  1 
_ — waiting  to  be  crushed  and  mixed  >§ 
y  W1th  the  soil  to  make  it  erow  bigger,  better^^^Bl 
payingcrops.  Your  land  needs  this  kind  of  fertilh^^E^^UJ 
zer.  You  can  crush  it  at  a  cost  of  about  65  cents  a  ton^ 
or  less  if  you  use  a 

i$H  Wheeling  rtSf  Crashed 

Only  6  H  P  needed  to  operate  it.  At  spare  times  you  can  make 
it  pay  for  itself  several  times  over  by  crushing  for  your  neighbors 
and  for  road  making.  The  Wheeling  is  made  of  steel— three  times  as 
strong  as  a  cast-iron  crusher.  Much  lighter  and  reauires  less  power. 


130  Raymond  Street,  Wheeling.W.  Va. 


Crush  it 
Your -  a 
self  Jt 


Preparing  Peanuts. 

I  raised  several  bushels  of  peanuts, 
which  are  new  in  this  community,  and  be¬ 
ing  entirely  ignorant  in  regard  to  their 
uses  would  like  to  know  how  to  dry  them 
properly  and  how  to  make  peanut  butter, 
brittle  and  candy ;  also  how  to  roast 
them.  I  am  also  told  that  in  the  South 
they  boil  them.  j.  w.  w. 

Maryland. 

Peanuts  are  cured  by  stacking  them 
around  stakes  about  six  feet  tall.  The 
nuts  are  packed  next  the  stake  and  the 
tops  out,  as  it  is  necessary  to  cure  them 
excluded  from  the  light,  as  the  hulls  will 
turn  dark  if  the  fresh  nuts  are  exposed 
to  the  light.  The  nuts  are  roasted  in 
revolving  cylinders  over  a  fire  as  coffee  is 
roasted.  But  on  a  small  scale  they  can 
be  roasted  in  a  pan  kept  stirred  till  the 
nuts  are  browned  through.  The  making 
of  peanut  butter  is  done  at  the  oil  fac¬ 
tories,  and  cannot  be  well  done  at  home. 
The  peanut  brittle  is  made  like  the  or¬ 
dinary  molasses  candy,  with  saleratus  to 
lighten  it,  and  the  nuts,  with  the  red 
skin  rubbed  off  after  roasting,  are  simply 
stirred  into  the  candy  as  it  cooks,  the 
whole  poured  out  on  plates  to  cool.  I 
have  never  seen  peanuts  boiled,  though  it 
may  be  done  I  suppose.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  book  on  the  subject. 

w.  F.  MASSEY. 

R.  N.-Y. — Send  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  for 
Farmers’  Bulletin  431,  “The  Peanut,”  by 
W.  R.  Beattie,  which  treats  this  subject 
very  fully. 

Kieffer  Fruiting  on  Terminal  Branches. 

I  have  just  finished  picking  my  Kieffer 
pears,  and  I  find  a  great  many  small  ones, 
llow  would  it  do  to  cut  off  about  a  foot 
of  the  end  of  the  branches?  They  grow 
in  clusters  on  the  end  and  are  small. 
Kenvil,  N.  J.  w.  r. 

Nearly  all  varieties  of  pears  have  a 
tendency  to  bear  fruit  on  the  terminals 
of  the  branches,  this  tendency  is  perhaps 
more  pronounced  in  the  Kieffer  and  Gar¬ 
ber  than  most  other  sorts.  The  preventive 
remedy  lies  in  pruning,  which  can  be 
done  in  early  Spring  or  in  Summer,  as 
one  may  choose.  If  the  tree  is  large  and 
there  is  no  longer  any  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  extra  top  growth,  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  that  the  pruning  or  shortening  of 
the  branches  be  done  in  July.  By  so 
doing  this  upward  flow  of  the  sap  will 
be  checked,  and  fruit  bud  growth  will  be 
encouraged  lower  down  on  the  branches. 
Early  Spring  pruning  or  shortening  in 
the  branches  will  of  course  remove  all 
terminal  bloom  buds,  hut  will  not  prove 
effective  in  checking  lateral  growth  nor 
the  forming  of  terminal  buds  that  season. 
Nor  will  early  pruning  have  as  great  a 
tendency  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
fruiting  spurs  lower  down.  If  the  prun¬ 
ing  cannot  be  done  or  is  neglected,  it 
would  he  advisable  to  go  over  the  trees 
early  in  the  season  and  remove  all  fruits 
that  are  found  on  the  ends  of  the  branch¬ 
es.  Thinning  them  to  one  or  two  will 
seldom  encourage  a  much  larger  growth, 
especially  if  the  branches  are  well  set 
with  fruit  lower  down,  as  the  nourish¬ 
ment  will  naturally  go  to  the  fruits  low¬ 
er  down  on  the  heavier  parts  of  the 
branches,  thus  depriving  the  terminal 
fruits  of  full  nourishment,  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  their  reaching  normal  size*.  We  have 
always  welcomed  these  small  fruits,  such 
as  grow  on  the  ends  of  the  branches,  as 
they  are  just  the  right  size  for  spicing 
whole,  awl  can  easily  be  put  into  fruit 
jars.  K. 


the  bloom  before  the  pollen  from  nearby 
self- fertile  varieties  reached  the  receptive 
female  part  practically  no  fruit  will  de¬ 
velop.  In  some  seasons  the  pollen  from 
self-fertile  varieties  appears  to  lack  the 
power  to  fertilize  the  ovules  so  that  they 
are  only  stimulated  into  making  but  little 
growth.  Later  these  unfertilized  berries 
drop  or  “slough”  off  and  the  cluster  be¬ 
comes  scraggly. 

at  blooming  appears  to 
effect  upon  the  set  of 
prolonged  dry  winds  al- 
cause  imperfect  set,  as 
this  time.  The  vigor  of 


The  weather 
have  a  decided 
grapes.  Warm 
most  invariably 
do  cold  rains  at 


the  vine  also  has  a  perceptible  effect  upon 
the  potency  of  the  pollen.  Had  the  var¬ 
iety  in  question,  though  self-fertile,  been 
bagged  before  blooming  and  rain  had 
obtained  access  to  the  inside  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  pollination  would  have 
taken  place. 

If  the  bagging  were  done  after  the  set 
was  assured  in  this  case,  it  is  quite  prob¬ 
able  that  the  failure  was  due  to  powdery 
mildew  upon  the  stems  or  pedicels  of  the 
berries.  Dropping  from  this  cause  is  very 
common  with  unbagged  clusters,  and  the 
writer  has  observed  powdery  mildew  upon 
the  peduncle  and  pedicels  of  those  that 
were  bagged.  Especially  is  this  true 
where  the  bagging  was  delayed.  Again 
grape  berries  “shell”  or  rattle  from  the 
cluster  if  the  vine  be  carrying  too  much 
fruit.  The  degree  of  this  injury  ranges 
from  the  loss  of  but  a  few  berries  to  a 
total  loss.  Bagging,  while  often  product¬ 
ive  of  good  results,  does  not  necessarily 
insure  good  fruit  unless  these  and  other 
unfavorable  factors  be  eliminated. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


An  Indoor  Hotbed. 

Would  it  he  practicable  to  make  a  hot 
bed  for  starting  plants  in  the  early 
Spring,  by  placing  the  horse  manure  in 
a  wooden  box  with  the  earth  on  top.  and 
covering  with  glass?  Conditions  do  not 
favor  the  preparation  of  a  bed  out  in 
the  open  according  to  the  general  direc 
tlons,  and  I  should  like  to  adopt  the  plan 
referred  to  if  feasible,  placing  the  box  in 
a  sunny  window.  I  have  been  unable  to 
get  satisfactory  results  from  the  ordin 
ary  window  box  containing  earth  only 
as  the  box  must  be  placed  in  an  unheated 
room,  in  order  to  secure  sufficient  sun¬ 
light.  I  am  anxious  to  secure  a  supply 
of  early  plants.  h.  t. 

Quakertown,  Pa. 

Your  plan  would 
tieable,  as  it  would 
sufficient  manure  in 
erate  heat, 
should  not 


not  be  at  all  prac- 
be  impossible  to  get 
a  small  box  to  gen- 


are 

had 


Why  Do  Grapes  Drop? 

Y  hat  is  the  cause  of  grapes  that 
flagged  not  ripening?  Some  hunches 
fluly  one  ripe  grape  on  the  hunch. 

Spring  City,  Pa.  A.  E.  G. 

Several  reasons  can  be  advanced  as 
possibilities  for  the  failure  of  the  berries 
to  persist  until  mature.  Varieties  of 
grapes  are  placed  in  three  groups  respect¬ 
ing  their  fertility,  i.  e.,  those  varieties 
known  as  the  self-fertile,  that  do  not  re¬ 
quire  pollination  from  other  varieties  in 
order  that  the  ovules  be  fertilized ;  as  for 
example,  the  Concord  and  Niagara. 
Iflose  incapable  of  fertilizing  their  own 
ovules,  hut  requiring  the  pollen  from 
fertile  varieties.  These  are  known 
ils  self-sterile,  and  are  represented  among 
0Ur  cultivated  varieties  by  Bindley  and 
others  of  the  Rogers’  hybrids.  Thirdly 
those  that  are  imperfectly  self-fertil 
the  bagging  should  bt 


done  before 


e.  If 
bloom- 


UlT  w?th  the  self-sterile  or  imperfectly 
self-fertile  varieties  few  if  any  berries 
would  develop,  or  should  it  he  done  during 


A  hotbed  to  be  practical 
be  less  than  six  feet  square 
and  the  manure  or  heating  material  not 
less  than  30  inches  deep.  A  hotbed  of 
this  size  could  not  be  operated  in  the 
house. 

The  best  arrangement  I  ever  saw  for 
starting  plants  in  an  unheated  room  was 
made  from  an  olQ  hot-water  incubator. 
The  top  had  been  carefully  removed,  and 
a  false  bottom  (through  which  eight  or 
ten  one-half-inch  auger  holes  were  bored 
for  drainage)  had  been  fitted  just  beneath 
the  radiating  pipes,  which  were  of  cop¬ 
per.  A  box  without  bottom  and  of  the 
same  length  and  width  as  the  incubator 
was  made  from  lumber  one-half  inch  thick 
and  nine  inches  wide,  to  which  strips  or 
battings  one-half  inch  thick  and  four 
inches  wide  were  nailed  on  the  outside, 
and  extending  two  inches  down  over  the 
outside  of  the  incubator,  glass  sash  over 
the  top  to  give  light  and  to  confine  the 
heat.  About  four  inches  of  good  earth 
covered  the  pipes.  The  incubator  oil  lamp 
furnished  the  heat  which  could  be  regu¬ 
lated  as  easily  as  if  the  incubator  was 
running  full  of  eggs  instead  of  being  used 
as  a  hotbed.  This  method,  I  was  told, 
had  proven  a  great  success  for  raising 
various  kinds  of  plants  in  a  small  way, 
and  the  plants  that  were  growing  in  it 
at  the  time  I  saw  it.  certainly  proved  the 
truth  of  the  owner’s  assertion,  for  they 
were  as  fine  and  healthy  looking  a  lot 
of  young  plants  as  anyone  would  wish 
to  see.  k. 

Liming  a  Garden. 

IIow  much  air-slaked  lime  will  he  need¬ 
ed  on  a  garden  40x75  feet?  This  soil 
is  rich  and  heavy,  hakes  down  very  hard, 
has  not  been  cultivated  for  many  years 
till  this  Summer.  n.  h.  m. 

Manchester,  N.  II. 

Such  a  garden  contains  3,000  square 
feet,  or  a  little  less  than  15  per  cent  of 
an  acre.  A  ton  of  slaked  lime  would  be 
used  on  an  acre  of  such  soil,  so  this  gar¬ 
den  should  receive  300  pounds  spread 
after  plowing  or  spading. 


CIOTHCRAFT 

To  the  Man  who  wants  Clothes-Satisf action 

Y ou  don’t  have  to  buy  a  Clothcraft  suit  to  prove  its  value — simply 
try  it  on.  You  know  whether  clothes  fit  you  or  not,  whether 
they  have  style  and  correct  shape  and  attractive  fabric  or  not. 


All-wool,  durability  and  shape- 
retaining  qualities  are  other  matters 
— not  to  he  recognized  by  a  look. 
So  they  are  fully  guaranteed,  by  the 
dealer  and  by  us,  in  every  Cloth- 
craft  garment. 

Here  are  the  only  ways  we  can 
show  Clothcraft  Clothes  in  pictures. 
One  is  a  drawing  from  life,  the  other 
a  photograph.  Same  man,  same 
overcoat  in  both.  Try  on  a  Cloth¬ 
craft  overcoat  before  a  mirror,  and 
it  will  look  as  well  on  you.  The 
style  and  fit  and  good  appearance 
of  Clothcraft  are  in  the  clothes — 
not  just  in  the  pictures. 

Men  who  have  never  worn  Cloth¬ 
craft  may  consider  our  claims  ex¬ 
travagant^  as  the  clothes  sell  at  only 
$10  to  $25 — the  only  guaranteed  all- 
wool  line  at  those  prices.  But  when 
you  try  on  a  suit,  ask  about  the 
guarantee. 

Write  us  for  an  introduction  to  the 
Clothcraft  Store.  We'll  also  send  the 
new  Style  Book  and  tellyou  aboutlVo. 
4130  Blue  Serge  Special — the  best  all¬ 
round  suit  we  can  make  at  $18.50. 


REG.  U  S 


PAT.  OPFt 


The  photograph 


THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  CO. 

Founded  1846 

635  St.  Clair  Avenue,  N.  W. 
Cleveland.  Sixth  City 


The  drawing 


Have  You  Any  Bush  or  Bog  Land? 

R-r+rn  hfint* i  * 


Extra  heazy 
steel  disks 
forged 


sharp 


If  y  ou  have  any  bush  or  bog  fields,  or  parts  of 
fields,  lying  out  as  waste  land,  or  if  you  have  any  tough 
sod  that  you  want  to  thoroughly  chop  up,  or 
if  you  have  any  other 
disking  that  here- 
tofore  you  consider-  t'C*  **€& 

ed  impossible, put  the 

Bush  and  Bog  Plow  on  the  job.  You  will  be  as¬ 
tonished  at  what  this  big,  strong,  heavy  plow  or 
disk  will  do  to  it*  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this 
tool.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  B.  &  B.  circular. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  839  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

s  of  i'te  original C L  A  R  A  double  action  harrows 


GUARANTEED  FOR  30  YEARS 


Money  back  or  a  new  roof  if  it  de- 


99.84%^^  Money  back  or  a  new  roof  if  it  de- 
PURE  T  teriorates  or  rusts  out.  No  painting 
or  repairs  required.  Our  Indemnity  Bond  pro- 
tects  you.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  roof- 
1U8’'^LVn.te  f°r  illustrated  book  FREE. 

lhe  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 

_ _ Station  I)  ELYRIA,  OHIO. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 


Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


PITTSBURGH  PERFECT* 


Open  Hearth 
Steel  Wire 


Pnre  Zinc 

Galvanizing 

Welded  by  Electricity 

“  Pittsburgh  Perfect  ”  Fence 
save*  yon  money.  The  wire,  the 
galvanizing,  the  method  of  con¬ 
struction  make  “  Pittsburgh  Per¬ 
fect"  the  strongest,  best  looking, 
most  lasting,  effective  and  satis¬ 
factory  line  of  fencing  produced. 

Investigate  it.  Our  latest  catalogue  (sent 
tree  >  tells  how  to  test  wire  por  vourski.f. 
ami  shows  the  many  "Pittsburgh  Perfect'' 
fences  tor  every  field.  farm,  ranch  lawn, 
^hickkn,  poultry  and  rabbit  yard  and  gau- 

Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 
Everywhere 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO. 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

£<akers  of  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Brand,  of 
O^enUecrth  Steel  and  Wire  Product*. 
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ION  L  Y 


: 

♦ 

j 


STRONG 
.  HEALTHY  LUNGS 

5  can  resist  the  tubercular 

•  germs  which  are  always 

•  ready  to  attack  when  the 

•  system  is  weakened  from  { 

•  colds  or  coughs.  ♦ 

•  Don’t  neglect  a  cold —  J 

•  drive  it  out  with  Scott9 s  f 
5  Emulsion ,  which  also  } 
J  strengthens  the  lungs  and  f 
f  builds  up  the  whole  body.  J 

x  For  difficult  breathing,  sore  ® 

•  chests  and  all  pulmonary  # 

•  troubles  nothing  compares  • 

Lwith  Scott’s  Emulsion.  £ 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  12-124  J 


^  Get  Your  Canadian  Home 

From  the  Canadian  Pacific 

W  •*<& 

r4| 


The 

Home  - — 

Maker 

E  ■will  make  you  a  long-time  loan 
—you  will  have  20  years  to  pay 
for  the  land  and  repay  the  loan — 
you  can  move  on  ttie  land  at  once 
—and  your  Canadian  farm  will 
make  you  independent . 

20  Years  to  Pay 

Rich  Canadian  land  for  from  511  to  530 
per  acre.  You  pay  only  one-twentieth 
down— balance  in  19  equal  annual  pay¬ 
ments.  Long  before  your  final  payment 
comes  due  your  farm  will  have  paid  for 
itself  over  and  over.  This  advertisement 
is  directed  only  to  farmers  or  to  men  who 
will  occupy  or  improve  the  land. 

We  Lend  You  $2000 

for  erecting  your  buildings,  fencing,  sinking 
well  and  breaking.  You  have  twenty  years  in 
which  to  repay  this  loan.  You  pay  only  the 
banking  interest  of  6  per  cent. 

Advance  of  Live  Stock 
on  Loan  Basis 

The  Company,  in  case  of  approved  land  pur¬ 
chaser  who  is  in  a  position  and  has  the  knowledge 
to  take  care  of  his  stock,  will  advance  cattle 
sheep  and  hogs  up  to  the  value  of  $1,000  on  a  loan 
basis,  so  as  to  enable  the  settler  to  get  started 
from  the  first  on  the  right  basis  of  mixed  farm¬ 
ing.  If  you  do  not  want  to  wait  until  you  can 
complete  your  own  buildings  and  cultivate  your 
farm,  select  one  of  our  Ready-Made  farms— de¬ 
veloped  by  C.  P.  R.  Agricultural  Experts— with 
buildings  complete,  land  cultivated  and  in  crop, 
and  pay  for  it  in  20  years.  We  give  the  valuable 
assistance  of  great  demonstration  farms— free. 

This  Great  Offer  Based  On  Good  Land 

Ask  for  our  handsome  illustrated  books  on 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta — mention 
the  one  you  wish.  Also  maps.  Write  today. 

K.  S.  THORNTON,  Colonization  Agent 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Colonization  Department 

112  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

FOR  SALE— Town  lots  in  all  growing  towna-^ 
Ask  for  information  concerning  openings. 


CANADA’S  OFFERING 

•  Cnitl..  The  American  Rush  to 

10  I  110  denier  Western  Canada  is  Increasing 

Free  Homesteads  1  new ' 

Districts  of  Manitoba.  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  Alberta,  there  are 
thousands  of  Free  Homesteads 
left,  ■which  to  the  man  making 
entry  In  3  years’  time  will  be 
worth  from  820  to  826  per  acre. 
These  lands  are  well  adapted  to 
grain  growing  and  cattle  raising. 

Excellent  Railway  Facilities 

In  many  cases  the  railways  in 
_  Canada  have  been  built  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  settlement,  and  In  a  short  time 
there  will  not  be  a  settler  who  need  be 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  a  line 
of  railway.  Railway  Rates  are  regulated 
by  Government  Commission. 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS.  The  Ameri- 
can  Settler  is  at  home  in  Western  Cana  la. 
He  is  not  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land, 
having  nearly  a  million  of  his  own  people 
already  settled  there.  If  you  deslrj  to 
know  why  the  condition  of  the  Canadian 
Settler  is  so  prosperous  write  lo  any  of 
the  Canadian  Government  Agents  and 
6end  for  literature,  rates,  &c.,  to 

J.  S.  Crawford 

301  E.  Genesee  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

or  address  Supt.  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


The  W  estern 

Michigan  Story 

You  have  heard  of  the  land  where  the  fruit  with 
flavor  grows  and  are  desirous  of  knowing  more 
about  the  many  opportunities  for  all  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  work.  Write  today  for  a  copy  of  the  new 
magazine  which  will  give  you  all  the  facts.  Address 

Western  Michigan  Development  Bureau,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 


'THE  RURA.I>  NEW-YORKER 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.— As  a  result  of  tlie  show¬ 
ing  made  at  the  elections  Nov.  4,  when 
the  votes  of  recently  enfranchised  women 
are  said  to  have  placed  eighteen  out  of 
twenty-four  municipalities  voting  in  the 
“dry”  column,  three  hundred  cities  and 
villages  of  Illinois  will  hold  local  option 
elections  next  Spring. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission’s 
order  reducing  express  rates  was  again 
extended  Nov.  G  to  February  1  to  give 
the  companies  more  time  to  arrange  for 
the  change.  It  was  to  have  been  effect¬ 
ive  on  December  1  and  has  been  postponed 
once  before. 

John  H.  Fonda  and  Elmer  E.  Good,  the 
latter  a  lawyer,  were  put  on  trial  before 
Judge  Hand  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  Nov.  6  on  an  indictment  charging 
them  with  using  the  mails  to  defraud 
people  who  believed  themselves  to  be 
lineal  descendants  of  Anneke  Jans  Bo- 
gardus  and  other  property  owners  whose 
names  are  associated  with  the  pre-Revo- 
lutionary  history  of  New  York  city,  by 
representing  that  there  was  a  chance  to 
recover  real  estate  owned  by  ancestors. 
Fonda  is  88  years  old.  His  partner  is 
less  than  half  that  age.  They  were  in¬ 
dicted  in  January,  1912.  To  give  weight 
to  their  plans,  it  is  said,  the  defendants 
formed  the  “Union  Association  of  Heirs 
of  Anneke  Jans  Bogardus,  Edwards  and 
Webber  Estates.”  with  headquarters  at 
158  Pearl  street.  Buffalo.  Most  of  their 
alleged  victims  lived  in  the  West,  Canada 
and  British  Columbia.  During  the  trial 
Nov.  7,  the  lawyers  for  the  Trinity  Cor¬ 
poration  showed  the  patent  received 
from  Queen  Anne.  The  attorney  for  the 
defendants  objected  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  document,  but  the  court  overruled 
him.  The  patent,  copies  of  which  were 
handed  to  the  jury,  was  so  old  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  decipher  the 
signature.  Henry  R.  Boyle,  of  Rossland, 
British  Columbia,  said  that  since  1904 
he  had  sent  Fonda  between  $1,800  and 
$2,000  in  cash,  for  which  he  had  never 
received  receipts,  although  small  amounts 
of  a  dollar  or  so  for  postage  always  were 
promptly  acknowledged.  The  charge 
against  Fonda  was  finally  dismissed,  but 
Good  will  have  to  stand  trial. 

The  $75,000  appropriated  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  high  court  of  impeachment, 
the  verdict  of  which  cost  Gov.  Sulzer  his 
office,  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole 
costs.  Bills  in  excess  of  the  $75,000  ap¬ 
propriation  aggregating  $48,000  have 
been  filed  with  the  State  Comptroller. 
Of  the  $125,000  incurred  as  expenses  of 
the  impeachment  court  the  Senators  and 
board  of  managers  drew  about  $50,000 
and  the  court  employees  $8,000.  The 
Thomas  J.  Fitzsimmons  Detective  Agency 
was  paid  $S,S54  and  the  Empire  Detec¬ 
tive  Agency  $2,2S0.  In  addition  the 
stenographers  who  took  the  impeachment 
court  proceedings  will  have  a  bill  for 
$20,000,  which  would  fix  the  total  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  impeachment  court  at  $150,- 
000  outside  of  fees  for  the  attorneys  for 
both  sides. 

Justice  James  Bratt  of  Hackensack, 
N.  J.,  believes  that  one  way  to  stop  un¬ 
lawful  hunting  in  the  Bergen  county 
woods  is  to  impose  heavy  fines  on  those 
caught  and  when  two  men  were  taken 
before  him  Nov.  9  for  hunting  without 
licenses  he  fined  them  $100  each  for  hav¬ 
ing  two  snow  birds  in  their  possession 
and  $20  each  for  not  having  permits.  The 
prisoners  were  Joseph  Parrelli  and  Tony 
Guidano,  both  of  Garfield,  N.  J.  v 

Belated  reports  coming  in  from  the 
storm-swept  middle  West  and  great  lakes 
section  show  that  the  losses  of  property 
and  life  Nov.  8-11  are  greater  than  at 
first  supposed.  The  death  list  may  be 
150  and  the  property  loss  will  reach  into 
millions.  Thrilling  rescues  in  Lake  Hu¬ 
ron  and  Michigan  were  revealed  when  the 
victims  reached  shelter.  On  one  vessel 
the  members  of  the  crew  were  in  the 
•rigging  and  lashed  to  the  rail  almost  fro¬ 
zen  when  help  arrived.  They  were  nefir- 
ly  famished.  A  special  train  with  phy¬ 
sicians  and  nurses  met  another  rescued 
party  and  saved  their  arms  and  legs  from 
amputation  by  prompt  measures.  It  was 
reported  that  they  had  been  lost  with 
their  vessel.  A  lightship  in  Lake  Erie 
with  its  crew  of  six  was  lost.  Reports 
say  the  upper  lakes  are  strewn  with 
wrecks.  Eight  are  dead  in  Ohio  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  dam¬ 
age  resulted.  Mills  had  to  close  down 
because  of  lack  of  raw  material.  Rail¬ 
roads.  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  suf¬ 
fered  heavily  all  over  the  storm  section. 
Three  vessels  are  reported  lost  from  De¬ 
troit.  Five  bodies  were  found  near  St. 
Joseph’s  and  Lake  Huron,  Nov.  11.  Four 
had  on  life  belts  marked  Wexford  and 
one  London.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
freighter  Wexford  was  wrecked.  At  Chi¬ 
cago  the  storm  damaged  waterfront  prop¬ 
erty  in  excess  of  $250,000.  The  principal 
loss  will  fall  on  the  park  system,  as  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  made  land  in  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Park  exterior  were  washed  away. 
Ohio  suffered  severely,  many  industries 
being  crippled,  and  the  property  loss  is 
very  heavy.  There  was  a  shortage  of 
coal  and  in  some  places  dearth  of  food. 
Many  trains  and  interurban  trolleys  were 
stalled,  the  passengers  in  some  cases  be¬ 
ing  sheltered  on  adjacent  farms.  At 
Cleveland  alone  the  loss  is  put  at  $5,000,- 
000. 

The  award  of  the  arbitration  board 
in  the  case  of  the  conductors  and  train¬ 
men  of  the  Eastern  railroads,  which  was 
made  public  Nov.  10  by  the  arbitrators, 
gives  an  increase  on  present  wages  of  7 
per  cent.  The  two  railway  arbitrators 
presented  a  dissenting  opinion.  The  ar¬ 
bitration  board  estimates  that  this  will  in¬ 


volve  a  total  increase  in  the  payrolls  of 
the  forty-one  railroads  represented  in 
the  arbitration  of  about  eight-tenths  of  1 
per  cent  of  the  total  operating  expenses 
of  the  roads,  or  approximately  $6,000,000 
a  year.  They  also  hold  that  an  addi¬ 
tional  burden  of  $10,000,000  annually  is 
placed  upon  the  railroads  without  addi¬ 
tional  service  being  received  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  or  the  public.  This  they  say  comes 
from  the  $6,000,000  a  year  now  granted 
in  addition  to  $4,000,000  recently  added 
to  railroad  expenses  through  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  extra  crew  laws  passed  in  this 
territory'  at  the  behest  of  the  labor  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  arbitrators  say  that  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  railroads  did  not  plead 
their  inability  to  meet  any  increase  of 
pay  it  was  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
that  point.  Further  ou  when  the  board 
came  to  consider  whether  an  increase  of 
wages  will  mean  an  increase  of  freight 
and  passenger  rates  it  declares  that  possi¬ 
bility  is  not  taken  into  consideration. 

The  workingmen’s  compensation  act  of 
1911  was  declared  unconstitutional  Nov. 
11  by  Judge  Creighton  at  Springfield,  Ill., 
in  an  opinion  handed  down  in  the  case  of 
Joseph  Katcher  against  the  Chicago,  Wil¬ 
mington  and  Vermillion  Coal  Company. 
The  court  held  that  the  act  was  not 
passed  in  a  constitutional  manner. 

Six  officers  and  prominent  members  of 
the  local  union  that  has  been  leading  the 
strike  of  the  mail  wagon  chauffeurs  were 
arrested  Nov  12  by  deputy  United  States 
marshals,  among  whom  were  members  of 
the  local  itself.  The  charge,  which  was 
made  by  a  post  office  inspector,  is  con¬ 
spiracy  to  obstruct  the  movement  and 
operation  of  the  United  States  mail.  Con¬ 
viction  carries  with  it  a  fine  as  high  as 
$10,000  and  imprisonment  for  two  years. 
The  union  members  who  acted  as  dep¬ 
uty  United  States  marshals  did  so,  they 
asserted,  because  the  present  strike  was 
entirely  unauthorized,  because  they  are 
opposed  to  it  and  because  they  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  working  by  intimidation. 
The  charge  upon  which  the  warrants 
were  issued  by  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  Shields  are  sensational.  It  is  al¬ 
leged  that  not  only  was  there  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  prevent  the  passing  of  mail 
transfer  automobiles  through  the  streets 
but  also  that  dynamite  was  exhibited  at 
strike  headquarters  which,  it  was  as¬ 
serted.  would  be  used  to  blow  up  wagons, 
the  garage  of  the  company  that  has  the 
mail  delivery  contract  and  to  kill  Joseph 
Cassidy,  vice-president  of  the  company. 

Argument  was  begun  at  Jefferson  City, 
Mo.,  Nov.  12,  in  the  suits  brought  by  the 
State  under  the  anti-trust  statutes 
against  the  Armour,  Swift,  Morris  and 
Hammond  packing  companies  and  the  St. 
Louis  Dressed  Beef  and  Provision  Com¬ 
pany.  The  State  seeks  to  oust  the  com¬ 
panies  from  Missouri. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  French 
steamship  Carol  I.  arrived  at  Galveston 
Nov.  9,  bringing  192,000  bushels  of  corn 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  consigned  to -an  eleva¬ 
tor  company  located  at  Wichita  Falls. 
This  is  the  first  corn  imported  into  the 
United  States  under  the  new  tariff  and 
is  the  forerunner  of  heavy  shipments.  A 
second  cargo  is  due  here  November  23 
from  the  same  port.  Officers  of  the  Carol 
I.  state  that  several  vessels  had  been 
chartered  to  bring  grain  from  Argentina 
to  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Housewives  League,  announced 
Nov.  9  that  the  league  is  preparing  to 
inform  consumers  that  there  is  heavy 
speculation  in  cold  storage  eggs  and  that 
the  price  at  present -is  fictitious.  The 
campaign  for  cheaper  eggs  will  be  carried 
on  with  vigor,  she  said,  and  she  is  con¬ 
fident  that  it  will  result  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  30  cents  as  the  price  which 
the  league  members  will  pay  for  storage 
eggs.  Mrs.  Heath  has  sent  letters  to 
league  leaders  in  Kansas  City.  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C. ;  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Portland,  Me., 
and  other  points  asking  them^  to  wire  the 
league  headquarters,  .175  West  Eighty- 
eighth  street,  the  price  of  cold  storage- 
eggs  in  their  localities.  When  the  reports 
are  received  they  will  be  made  public, 
and  Mrs.  Heath  is  satisfied  they  will  be 
a  convincing  argument  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  present  high  prices  in 
New  York  and  vicinity  should  be  main¬ 
tained. 

Prominent  North  and  South  Carolin¬ 
ians  notified  the  Department  of  Justice 
Nov.  11  that  a  trust  exists  among  the 
peanut  buyers  of  Smithfield  and  Norfolk, 
Va.,  and  charged  that  these  men  have 
forced  the  purchasing  price  of  goobers 
bought  of  farmers  down  from  $1.05  to 
$1.15  a  bushel  and  that  they  made  20  per 
cent  profit  last  year.  The  Department 
will  investigate. 

S.  S.  Graybill,  Kansas  State  Sanitary 
Livestock  Commissioner,  has  arranged 
that  a  test  case  of  the  State  law  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  payment  of  county  indemni¬ 
ties  for  animals  killed  by  order  of  his 
department  on  account  of  infectious  dis¬ 
eases,  may  be  tried  in  Cloud  County.  Re¬ 
cently  he  ordered  about  30  head  of  valu¬ 
able  dairy  cows  killed  on  account  of 
tuberculosis.  As  these  animals  had  be¬ 
come  diseased  outside  the  State,  where 
they  were  bought,  the  county  liability  un¬ 
der  the  law  for  the  payment  of  indem¬ 
nities  is  doubtful.  After  consulting  the 
attorney  general  Mr.  Graybill  ordered 
payment  made  by  Cloud  County,  in  order 
that  a  court  decision  may  be  obtained. 
The  Livestock  Commissioner  believes  this 
will  be  the  best  way  to  pave  the  way  for 
an  amendment  to  the  State  law  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  indemnification  of  unfortunate 
owners.  Graybill  is  pushing  federal  in¬ 
vestigation  for  the  punishment  of  the 
men  in  Indiana  who  sold  the  diseased 
cattle. 


CROPS 

November  10 — Hay  $18  per  ton;  rye 
straw  (straight)  $20  per  ton;  rye  $1.25 
per  bushel;  wheat  $1;  corn  70  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  on  cob.  Potatoes  80; 
cauliflowers  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  barrel  • 
carrots  25  cents  per  bushel;  onions  $1  • 
cabbage  $8  per  hundred;  butter  40  cents; 
milk  eight  cents  per  quart;  eggs  40. 

Oalverton,  N.  Y.  s.  w. 

Fine  weather  for  farmers  to  get  the 
Fall  work  done.  Apples  are  only  about 
one-fourth  of  a  crop.  Evaporators  will 
close  up  in  a  few  days.  Barreled  apples 
about  $2 ;  evaporator  $10  per  ton ;  wheat 
90  to  95 ;  buckwheat  $1.80  per  cwt.  Corn 
crop  almost  a  failure ;  what  little  their 
is,  is  growing  in  the  stalks,  none  for 
sale.  Eggs  45  cents  per  dozen  for  white, 
brown  35 ;  butter  35 ;  live  hogs  7 V2  to 
eight  cents ;  lambs  six  cents.  Hay  $13 
to  $15  per  ton.  Owing  to  good  rains  and 
no  frost  to  hurt,  grass  and  wheat  are 
looking  fine.  About  as  much  wheat  sown 
as  usual.  J.  w.  c. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  recent  letter  from  Pennsylvania 
gives  a  report  on  apples  from  our  State, 
which  is  so  poor  and  discouraging  that 
I  am  prompted  to  make  a  report  from 
here,  which  is  better.  I  have  been  in 
some  of  the  apple  orchards  near  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  the  great  apple  belt  of  the 
State.  In  this  section  they  expect  100,- 
000  barrels,  I  was  told.  These  apples 
arc  grown  under  the  best  of  care.  Pro¬ 
per  cultivation  and  feed  is  given,  and 
proper  attention  to  spraying  at  the  right 
time.  Trees  are  in  excellent  condition. 
These  apples  were  sold  by  the  carload 
at  from  $3.25  to  $4.50  per  barrel  on  the 
track.  These  growers  are  enthusiastic 
and  increasing  their  plantings.  My  own 
orchard  in  an  adjoining  county  40  miles 
away  produced  500  bushels  and  sold  at 
75  cents  to  $1  per  bushel  on  local  mar¬ 
ket.  Scale  is  less  than  for  a  number  of 
years.  Very  little  scale  is  seen  on  the 
fruit  from  sprayed  orchards  at  least. 

Middleton,  Pa.  E.  c.  B. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Fruit  Week,  Washington,  D.  C.,  No¬ 
vember  17-22 ;  union  meeting  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Pomological  Society.  -  Society  for 
Horticultural  Science,  Eastern  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  and  Northern  Nut 
Growers’  Association. 

Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Maryland  Crop  Improvement  Association, 
Maryland  Dairymen’s  Association,  Mary¬ 
land  Beekeepers’  Association  and  Farm¬ 
ers’  League,  Baltimore,  November  17-22. 

Paterson.  N.  J.,  Poultry  Show,  No¬ 
vember  14-22. 

Maine  State  Pomological  Society, 
Lewiston,  Me.,  November  18-20. 

Society  for  Horticultural  Science,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Novem¬ 
ber  20-21. 

Dover,  N.  J..  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet- 
Stoek  Association,  annual  show,  Dover, 
N.  J.,  November  24-29. 

International  lave  Stock  Show,  Chi¬ 
cago,  November  29-December  0. 

Fourth  annual  poultry  show.  Ilammon- 
ton  Poultry  Raisers’  Association,  Ilam- 
monton,  N.  J.,  December  2-4. 

The  Capital  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  show  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  December  2-6. 

Annual  show,  Steuben-Allegany  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  Ilornell,  N.  Y.,  Decem¬ 
ber  2-6.  v 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  December  8-10. 

Farmers’  week,  Oregon  Agricultural 
College,  Cornwallis,  Ore.,  December  8-13. 

New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Syracuse,  December  9-12. 

New  Jersey  State  Board  of 
ture,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  December 

Conference  of  State  leaders 
studies  and  boys’  and  girls’  clubs,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  December  15-18. 

St.  Mary’s  Poultry  Club,  first  annual 
show.  St.  Mary’s,  Pa.,  December  18-19. 

Poultry  Show,  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  New  York,  December  26-31. 

Now  Jersey  Farmers’  week,  New  Jer- 
sey  Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick. 
December  26-31.  .  T 

Forty -first"  annual  meeting,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  January  29-30,  1914. 

New  York  State  Fruit  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Convention  Hall,  Rochester,  A. 
Y.,  January  7-8-9,  1914. 

Pennisula  Horticultural  Society,  an¬ 
nual  Winter  meeting,  Easton,  Md.,  Jan¬ 
uary,  13-15,  1914. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Cleveland,  O.,  January  - 
23,  in  connection  with  the  1*  itth  Annua 
Ohio  State  apple  show.  .  T  •  „ 

Annual  Corn  Show,  Pennsylvania  lave 
Stock  Breeders’  Association,  I  ennsyi- 
vania  Dairy  Union,  Pennsylvania  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Association,  York,  la.,  tniin 

week  in  January.  .  . 

Ohio  Corn  improvement  Association 
Mansfield,  O..  January  27-30,  1914 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January  ~S-_  • 

30,  1914.  „  TT  .  ... 

Farmers’  Week.  Ohio  State  Umversit> , 
Columbus.  Ohio.  February  2-6.  1914. 

Sixth  National  Corn  Exposition.  State 
Fair  Grounds,  Dallas,  Texas,  FebruaiJ 
10-24,  1914.  ,  _  .. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 
Amherst,  ten-weeks’  Winter  course,  Jan 
uary  6-March  13,  1914. 

Thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  ot  tn 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Cleveland.  O.,  June  24-26,  1914. 
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At  Last!  A  Perfect 
Home  Lighting  System 

Now  the  time  of  poorly  lighted  home  is 

over.  You  can  easily,  cheaply  and  safely  flood  your 
home  with  brilliant,  perfect  light  just  as  you  have  always 
wanted  to.  NIGHT  DAYLIGHT  has  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem — and  it  is  within  your  reach  right  now. 

Here’s  Proof 
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Splendidly  illustrated 
in  colors — crammed  full 
from  cover  to  cover  with  vi¬ 
tally  interesting  information  that 
you  should  know.  It  is  FREE!  Send 
the  coupon ,  or  a  postal  or  letter  today. 
The  Home  Lighting  Problem  is  solved 
at  last.  Send  the  coupon  NOW! 


Plainville,  Conn. 

Superior  Mfg.  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  had  one  of  your  lighting  sys¬ 
tems  for  six  years  and  if  I  could  not  get  another 
like  it  I  would  not  take  ten  times  what  1  paid  for  it 
today.  Yours  very  truly,  Harry  Tyler. 


_  .  _  FowlervOle,  Mich. 

Superior  Mfg.  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  purchased  one  of  your 
systems  and  the  people  around  this  vici  nity  are  greatly 
interested.  We  purchased  our  system  in  Howell 
and  we  also  are  greatly  pleased  with  it.  Please  send 
me  one  of  your  catalogs.  Yours  truly. 

Eugene  Bell. 

_  Fairbury,  Neb. 

Gentlemen:  The  system  is  0.  K.  and  we  use 
it  every  day.  They  are  more  than  satisfactory. 
We  also  have  a  couple  of  systems  here  that  are  per¬ 
fect.  Yours  truly,  Fred  Shannon. 


_  ...  Pitcher,  N.  Y. 

Superior  Mfg.  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  1  wish  to  tell  you  about  the  system  I 
bought  of  you.  The  same  mantle  is  on  one  lamp  that 
came  with  the  lamp  when  I  bought  it,  over  a  year 
ago,  and  if  I  had  not  had  an  accident  the  other  one 
would  be  all  right  now.  There  are  a  number  of  sys¬ 
tems  in  use  in  this  section  but  I  like  yours  the  best 
of  all.  They  give  us  so  little  trouble. 

Yours  very  truly,  H.  D.  Fairchild. 


Away  with  the  Dangerous  Kerosene  Lamp 

m  1  •  1  1  •  all  ... 


_  .  _  Bnstolville,  Ohio. 

Superior  Mfg.  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  used  one  of  your  svstems  for 
about  seven  years  and  it  has  given  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Will  you  please  send  me  your  latest  catalog 
and  oblige.  Yours  truly,  Mrs.  Nettie  Lewis. 


_  „  ,  Briggs ville,  Wis. 

Superior  Mfg.  Co.,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  Yours  of  November  8th  at  hand.  I 
have  been  shouting  at  my  neighbors  all  summer  to 
light  and  not  be  20  years  behind  times,  and  have  a 
nice  white  light  you  can  see  to  read  with.  Quite  a 
few  of  them  say  they  will  put  them  in  this  winter. 
Please  send  me  a  new  catalog. 

Yours  truly,  W.  Mylrea. 


_  .  .  Ashby,  Minn. 

Superior  Mfg.  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  Yours  of  November  1st  at  hand. 
Can  say  I  have  now  had  your  system  in  my  house 
for  over  half  a  year  and  it  gives  perfect  satisfaction 
and  would  not  lose  it  for  twice  the  price.  Have  re¬ 
ceived  many  compliments  from  my  neighbors  on  it 
Respectfully  yours,  Henry  Thompson. 


_  .  .  Midway,  B.  C. 

Superior  Mfg.  Co..  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  Received  the  catalog  and  fixtures 
O.  K.  Was  what  I  wanted.  I  have  the  pressure 
system  and  have  been  using  it  for  five  years  uud 
would  not  be  without  it.  1  have  six  lamps. 

Yours  truly  Sam’l  A.  Crowell. 


Think  what  it  will  mean  to  you  to  be  able  to  say, 

“I  am ;  never  going  to  have  a  kerosene  lamp  in  my  house 
again  ”  You  hate  them — everybody  does.  There  is  not  a  single 

thing  to  say  in  their  favor.  They  are  dirty,  messy,  smelly — dangerous!  You 
have  put  up  with  them  the  same  as  thousands  of  others  have — just  because  there  was 
no  better  substitute  within  your  reach.  The  women  folk  have  spent  hours  in  cleaning,  filling  and 
trimming  them — day  in  and  day  out — year  in  and  year  out.  Possibly  you  have  grown  so  familiar  with  the  danger  of 
fire  and  explosions  that  you  scarcely  think  of  it  any  more.  But  here  is  the  way  out — 

An  Ann  Arbor  System  Costs  Little  to 
Install— Almost  Nothing  to  Operate 

cost  of  an  Ann  Arbor  System  Is  less  than  you  would 
have  to  pay  for  an  ordinary  cow.  Its  upkeep  is  so  low _ 

so  very  low  that  the  actual  figures  seem  almost  bevond 
belief.  Our  big  book  explains  just  how  and  why  even 
kerosene  lighting  is  15  times  as  expensive  as  Night  Daylight. 

You  don’t  even  need  anybody  to  help  you  install  the 
system.  You  can  do  every  bit  of  the 
work  yourself  in  one  day  easily.  There 
is  no  ehancejo  go  wrong  or  to  make  a  llcG  vQUDOIl 


From  the  very  day  that  you  install  an  Ann  Arbor 
System  in  your  home,  you  can  flood  every  room  with  a 
light  that  is  just  like  daylight  whenever  you  want  to.  There 
is  no  glare — no  eye  strain — no  dirt — no  work — no  danger. 

Such  wonderful  light!  Think  of  it— daylight  at  night! 
In  its  clear,  brilliant — yet  restful — radiance,  you  can  see 
to  read  the  finest  print  with  ease,  no  matter  how  far  you 
may  sit  from  the  light.  The  women  folk  can  do  the  finest 
sewing.  They  can  match  colors  perfectly.  There  is  not 
a  single  thing  that  you  can  do  by  daylight  that  you  can’t 
do  at  night  if  you  havean  Ann  Arbor  system  in  your  home. 
And  here  is  the  best  part  of  the  whole  story.  The  first 


mistake.  There  is  nothing 


plicated — nothing 
order. 


to  get  out  of 


com 

<>■■■■■ 

// 


Just  Write  Now-Get  This  Book  FREE  yy  erio^ 

Find  out  about  this  wonderful  system  right  away — without  another  day’s  delay.  yy  tsqs  cL„nj  c,  ^0* 

Our  big  book,  “Night  Daylight,  ”  tells  the  whole  story.  It  explains  just  how  you  jfy  ’’  Ann <ubor,  Midi, 

can  get  the  system  especially  designed  for  your  own  particular  use  without  a  cent  o 
extra  cost.  It  tells  just  how  your  home  should  be  lighted — it  solves  your  lighting 


yjT 


Its  value  to  you  is  greater  than 
you  can  even  imagine  until  you  get  it.  It  points  the  way  to  greater  comfort — 
greater  pleasure  in  your  home — better  health  and  perfect  satisfaction  for  you 


Without:  any  obligation  on  my  part  whatever. 
♦V  please  send  me  your  big  book  “Night  Daylight” 

problems  absolutely.  Every  single  feature  of  the  Ann  Arbor  System  is  explained  System?  ormation  about  the  Ann  Arbor 

plainly  and  clearly,  ’i  ou  must  get  this  book.  Its  value  to  you  is  greater  than 

_____ . .  . .  //„ 

and  every  member  of  your  family.  It  is  full  of  real,  valuable,  practical  information.  *  ain®*,c 

Just  send  the  coupon  or  a  postal  or  letter.  That  is  all  you  have  to  do.  Find  out 

anyway.  1  here  are  no  obligations— but  we  want  you  to  have  this  book.  Don’t  wait  a  JFjF 

minute  don  t  even  lay  down  this  paper  or  turn  this  page  until  you  have  sent  for  it.  Vlf 

// 

// 


SUPERIOR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

389S  Second  St  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
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LF ALL-PLANTED  PEACH  TREES. 

I  enclose  a  picture  of  peacli  orchard 
set  November,  1912.  My  experience  in 
Fall-planted  trees  was  favorable  as  all 
401  trees  lived  and  nearly  all  made  a 
good  growth,  but  expect  to  have  to  re¬ 
place  two  feeble  ones  next  Spring.  Half 
a  pound  of  acid  phosphate  and  not  quite 
half  a  pound  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  two  ap¬ 
plications  to  a  tree.  Variety  is  Reeves’ 
Favorite,  with  Crimson  clover  cover 
crop.  K.  J.  o. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  picture  of  one  of  these 
trees  is  shown  at  Fig  4S5.  Our  own  ex¬ 
perience  in  Fall-planting  peach  trees  in 
the  colder  soil  of  Northern  New  Jersey 
has  not  been  so  favorable.  In  one  case, 
during  a  very  severe  Winter,  nearly 
every  Fall-planted  tree  died.  Some  of 
them  sprouted  and  lingered  along,  but 
they  were  fatally  hurt.  Sooner  or  later 


A  SOUTH  JERSEY  PEACH  TREE. 

on  that  light  soil  you  will  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  potash  in  addition  to  the 
nitrate  and  phosphate. 


Manchurian  Walnut ;  Cannas  from  Seed. 

1.  How  does  the  Manchurian  walnut 
compare  in  growth  of  tree  and  size  of 
nut  with  others?  2.  How  can  I  grow 
Cannas  from  seed?  N.  w. 

Ilornerstown,  N.  J. 

1.  The  Manchurian  walnut  is  a  rapid 
growing  tree  and  is  about  as  hardy  as  our 
native  walnuts,  but  the  nuts  are  small, 
very  thick-shelled  and  of  little  value.  The 
flavor  of  the  kernel  is  excellent,  but  the 
amount  of  meat  is  too  little  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  getting  out  of  the  shell  is  too 
great  to  warrant  growing  the  trees  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  shade  they  will  make.  The 
wood  is  light  colored,  about  like  that  of 
our  native  walnut  of  the  North  that  is 
commonly  called  “butternut.”  2.  Canna 
seeds  will  grow  quite  well  if  first  soaked 
in  hot  water  overnight  and  planted  while 
yet  moist.  n.  E.  van  deman. 


Septic  Tank  for  Farm  Manure. 

I  am  considering  the  advisibility  of 
constructing  a  septic  tank  to  take  care 
of  the  farm  manure  from  several  cows 
and  horses.  I  understand  that  the  liquid 
from  the  septic  tank  contains  in  soluble 
form  all  the  elements  of  fertility  from 
the  manure  that  passes  into  the  tank. 
One  of  my  friends  insists  that  this  theory 
is  incorrect.  In  fact  he  says  that  the 
bacteria  so  transform  the  excreta  from 
the  animals  that  the  liquid  at  the  outlet 
of  the  tank  is  chemically  pure.  I  am 
willing  to  confess  that  if  a  chemist  should 
tell  me  that  the  fertilizing  value  of  the 
excreta  is  impaired  or  even  destroyed  by 
the  bacteria  I  might  possibly  be  con¬ 
vinced,  but  “chemically  pure”  is  entirely 
too  much  for  my  credence.  Is  the  septic 
tank  method  a  practical  way  to  handle 
farm  manure?  If  so,  I  can  discharge  into 
my  irrigation  flumes  and  carry  the  liquid 
directly  to  the  places  where  I  want  to 
use  it,  and  thus  eliminate  the  heavy  work 
of  handling  the  manure.  I  can  provide 
the  humus  necessary — am  doing  so — by 
growing  and  plowing  in  rye  and  vetch. 

Kennewick,  Wash.  l.  s.  c. 

The  effluent  from  the  receiving  cham¬ 
ber  of  a  septic  tank  is  neither  chemically 
nor  bacterially  pure  and  needs  to  be 
passed  through  a  filter  bed  or  brought 
into  contact  with  air  and  bacterial  life 
in  the  surface  layers  of  the  soil  before 
it  is  rendered  innocuous.  Your  friend 
is  doubtless  thinking  of  the  effluent  after 
it  has  been  purified  by  this  second  pro¬ 
cess  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  being  “pure.” 
The  excreta  of  animals  is  made  up  of 
complex  chemical  compounds  which  are 
broken  up  into  more  simple  forms  by  the 
action  of  the  bacteria  in  a  septic  tank, 
but  they  are  not  there  reduced  to  their 
most  simple  and  stable  forms ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  nitrogen  compounds  in  the  excreta 
leave  the  tank  as  nitrites  and  do  not  as¬ 


sume  the  stable  form  of  nitrates  until  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  action  of  the  air  in  the  soil. 
Your  plan  of  disposing  of  stable  manure 
is  feasible  and  has,  I  understand,  been 
used  to  some  extent  in  this  State  (New 
York).  It  would  probably  require  some 
modification  of  the  ordinary  septic  tank 
in  order  to  dispose  of  the  large  amounts 
of  fibrous  material  in  the  stable  manure 
which  might  not  be  fully  digested  in  the 
receiving  chamber.  M.  B.  D. 


Draining  a  Cellar. 

The  water  seeps  through  my  concrete 
foundation,  and  at  times  there  is  much 
water  in  my  cellar.  Will  you  suggest 
some  method  of  tiling  to  prevent  this 
trouble?  6> 

Flemington,  N.  J. 

Unless  your  house  is  upon  a  sufficient 
elevation  to  enable  you  to  find  an  outlet 
for  a  drain  below  the  level  of  your  cellar 
floor,  I  know  of  no  way  of  draining  the 
cellar  through  tile.  A  method  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  seepage  of  water  through  a 
concrete  wall  that  may  possibly  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  your  conditions  is  to  cover  the 
outside  of  the  wall  with  one  or  more 
thicknesses  of  tarred  paper  which  are 
thoroughly  coated  with  hot  tar  before  the 
earth  is  thrown  back  against  them.  The 
cellar  floor  should  also  be  covered  with 
tarred  paper  and  another  thin  layer  of 
dense  concrete  applied  over  this.  In  the 
case  of  a  house  already  built  this  would 
require  considerable  laboi'  but  it  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  keep  water  out  of  a 
cellar  when  the  water  in  the  ground  rises 
•above  the  level  of  the  cellar  floor. 

M.  B.  D. 


Decreasing  Bee*. 

I  have  a  hive  of  bees,  a  swarm  from 
the  latter  part  of  June.  They  were  busy 
workers  all  Summer,  but  did  not  seem 
to  lav  up  much  honey.  Several  weeks 
ago  thev  started  to  decrease  and  now 
there  are  hardly  any  left.  I  started  to 
feed  them,  but  did  no  good.  What  was 
the  cause?  E.  L. 

Ohio. 

If  there  was  no  disease  in  the  hive  to 
prevent  the  rearing  of  healthy  brood  and 
the  honey  flow  was  sufficient  for  their 
needs,  I  should  be  inclined  to  ascribe  the 
cause  of  the  dwindling  to  a  failing  queen, 
or  one  lost  by  accident  and  not  replaced 
from  brood  in  the  hive.  Without  a  vig¬ 
orous  laying  queen  to  keep  up  the  needed 
supply  of  your  bees,  any  colony  must 
gradually  dwindle  as  the  old  bees  die. 
While  a  failing  or  dead  queen  is  usually 
replaced  from  the  young  brood  at  hand, 
this  for  some  reason  may  not  have  been 
done,  resulting  finally  in  the  extinction 
of  the  colony.  M.  B.  D. 


Water  Right  from  Spring. 

The  place  I  am  living  in  at  present^  I 
bought  over  10  years  ago.  The  water 
that  supplies  the  house  ^  comes  from  a 
spring  on  another  person’s  land ;  several 
other  springs  are  also  on  same  land. 
The  spring  I  get  water  from  the  owner 
of  the  land  also  gets  his  water  from.  On 
account  of  so  much  dry  weather  the  own¬ 
er  cut  my  water  off,  which  I  think  he 
had  no  right  to  do,  because  the  person 
I  bought  the  place  from  paid  $50  for 
the  water  privilege,  also  had  a  deed  drawn 
for  same  stating  that  he  had  the  right 
to  water  for  both  houses  for  family  pur¬ 
poses,  their  heirs  and  assigns  foi'ever. 
Can  I  sue  him  for  damages  for  shutting 
off  water,  breaking  pipe  and  strainer  off, 
or  what  would  be  the  proper  way  to  go 
about  it?  A.  M.  c. 

New  York. 

”"lf~you  have  a  deed  conveying  to  you  a 
perpetual  right  in  the  water  from  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  springs,  and  this  right  has  been 
continuously  exercised  you  certainly  have 
an  action  at  law  against  the  neighbor  for 
damages  if  he  has  deprived  you  of  the 
natural  flow  of  the  springs.  You  should 
consult  a  competent  lawyer  who  can  ad¬ 
vise  you  as  to  your  rights  under  the  deed 
and  what  action  you  should  take  to  re¬ 
cover  damages.  M.  B.  D. 


Mr.  Timkins,  of  East  Orange,  had 
bought  six  new  hens  from  a  poultry 
dealer  in  Plainfield.  “Didn’t  you  tell  me 
that  you  got  as  many  as  10  and  12  eggs 
a  day  from  them?”  asked  Mr.  Timkins 
a  few  weeks  later.  “That’s  what  I  told 
you,”  said  the  Plainfield  man.  “I’ve  had 
those  chickens  several  weeks  now  and  I 
never  got  more  than  four  eggs  on  any 
one  day.  How  do  you  account  for  that?” 
“Well,  I  don’t  know,”  said  the  guileful 
dealer,  “unless  it’s  because  you  look  too 
often.  If  you  would  look  only  once 
every  three  days,  you  would  probably 
get  as  many  as  10  or  12  eggs  in  a  single 
day,  just  as  I  did.” — Credit  Lost. 


NATURE  cooperates  with  you  at  every  turn  in  the  Southeast. 
Crop  failures  are  hardly  known. 

k  You  are  favored  with  200  to  300  growing  days,  which  allow  two  and 
three  crops  from  the  same  land  each  season. 

I  Expensive  irrigation  is  unnecessary,  ns  45  to  60  inches  of  rain,  well 
distributed  through  the  growing  season,  fall  annually. 

The  assortment  of  crops  raised  in  the  Southeast  is  the  greatest  any¬ 
where  in  America.  From  the  tropical  citrus  fruits  to  the  finest  varie¬ 
ties  of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  grapes  and  numerous  other  fruits  and 
nearly  every  known  variety  of  grains,  vegetables,  grasses  and  legumes 
can  be  produced  somewhere  in  the  Southern  Railway  territory. 

And  with  all  these  superior  advantages  Southeastern  land  now  averages 
less  than  one-half  the  price  of  farms  in  other  parts  of  America. 

$15  to  $50  An  Acre  Buys  Excellent  Homesteads 

f  where  the  climate  is  exceedingly  agreeable  and  healthful,  where  railroad  communica- 
r  tion  is  of  the  highest  order  and  transportation  to  JN  orthern  markets  but  24  to  48  hours, 
f  Life  in  the  rural  sections  of  the  South  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  Modern  highways 
r  and  telephones,  the  best  of  high  and  agricultural  schools,  good  churches  and  trading 
centers — all  these  advantages  are  to  be  had  in  this  growing  section. 

INVESTIGATE  SOUTHERN  CONDITIONS^ 

Avail  yourself  of  the  low  Homeseeker’s  Rates.  Write  for  particulars. 
j  J  .earn  of  the  favorable  conditions  in  the  South.  Ask  for  the  “Southern  Field  ” 
magazine,  state  booklets  on  Virginia,  North  or  South  Carolina,  Ceorgia,  Dlonda, 

Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  Let  us  know  the  state  and  i 
line  of  tanning  in  which  you  are  interested. 

M.V.  Richards,  Land  and  Ind.  Agt.  l_o<m^Ew^hmt-ton"!:DAa 


SKUNKS 

and  all  other  furs  will  be  high  this  season  I  trapped 
from  1890  to  1899,  the  year  I  started  in  business,  and 
I  know  the  hardships  a  trapper  has  to  go  through  to 
be  successful.  Why  not  ship  your  fur*  this  season 
to  a  man  who  understands  the  business  from  the 
trap  line  to  the  finished  garment  ?  I  am  that  man, 
and  I  want  yon  to  have  my  priee  lists  whichcontain 
reliable  information  and  Quotations  that  any  man 
can  understand  at  a  glance,  JAS.  P.  ELLIS.  39-41  Mill 
St,,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Formerly  137-139  W.  29th  St. ,  N.  Y. 

SKUNKS  AND  ALL 
OTHER  FURS 

We  want  them.  If  you  have 
never  written  to  us  for  a  price 
list,  do  so  at  once  and  be  kept 
posted  throughout  the  season. 
We  want  Furs  from  the  East¬ 
ern  States  and  Canada  only. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 

Trxiie  Mark.  284  Bridge  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer 
oran.v kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  lur  on. 

Wo  tan  and  finish  thorn  right  ;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes, rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
lllustratod  catalog  gives  a  Jot  of  ill 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  tins 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  oil'  and  care  for 
hides;  flow  and  when  wo  pay  tho  frolght 
both  ways  j  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horso 
hides  and  calf  skins  ;  about  tile  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address.  ry 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Europe  Will  Pay 
Most  for  Your 


FURS! 


Get  15  to  30% 
More  This  Season 


Ship  Your  Raw  Furs  to 
Traugott  Schmidt  &  Sons 

We  sell  direct  to  largest  European 
nanufacturers  through  our  three  big 
irauch  houses  in  St.  Petersburg,  Paris 
ind  Leipzig,  and  pay  prices  that  will 
istonish  you. 

Our  $200  Send  Us  a 

Extra  Offer 


In  addition  to  our 
regular  high  prices, 
we  have  set  aside  $200 
to  be  T>n id  in  premi¬ 
ums  of  $50  each  to  the 
shipper  of  the  l>est 
Skunk,  Raccoon, 
Mink  and  Red  Fox 
received,  in  the 
judgment  of  our 
Grader,  by  April  1st. 
Write  fog  details. 


Trial  Shipment 

Wo  pay  more  be¬ 
cause  wo  get  more. 
Write  for  our  price 
list  before  you  make 
a  single  movo!  Over 
67,000  trappers  and 
shippers  are  getting 
our  higher  prices. 
It  will  pay  you  to 
send  a  trial  ship¬ 
ment.  Write  todny 
— nowl  (4) 


Traugott  Schmidt  &  Sons 

116  Monroe  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich, 


n  Q  A  I  Kf  — : 1,200  bn.  Seed  Corn  (Vie 
r»  O  L>  EL  toryLeanilng)fiO  day.produc 
ing  126  bushel  to  acre,  with  15  tons  of  stalks  to  acre. 
Also 600  Hu.  ••  Perfect  ”  Potatoes,  (New  Seed)  produc¬ 
ing  very  near  to  300  bu.  to  acre.  Was  absolutely  blight 
and  Rust  Proof,  grown  alongside  of  other  potatoes  that 
did  Blight  and  Rust  this  past  season.  Prices — Corn,  $2.00 
Per  Bu.  Potatoes,  $2.00  Per  Bu.  Also  1  A  No.-l  Interna 
tional  70-Bu.  Jinn  lire  Spreader,  better  than  new,  at  M 
cost  price.  1  I0-H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  mounted  cn 
Heavy  Truck,  in  perfect  running  order.  Guaranteed  as 
good  as  now.  Also  Single  Comb  White  I,eghorns(Wyckoli' 
Strain)  and  Genuine  Spencer  Strain  Indian  Runner  Ducks. 

Richard  Wagoner,  Aloha  Farm,  Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 

545  ACRES— 75  Acres  Timber 

balance  cleared;  well  watered;  10-room  house: 
eight  large  barns  and  outbuildings;  260  acres  flat 
meadow  land;  210  acres  fine  pasture;  l4  mile  io 
school.  Must  go  quick.  $4,800  gets  it.  HALL'S 
FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  V. 


New  Jersey  Farms“/a^a^etween  iffi 

delphia  and  New  York.  Unsurpassed  marketii  g 
facilities.  Desirable  Home  sui roundings-  List 
Free-  A.  W,  DRESSER,  lturlington ,  N,  J. 


ET  A  ACRES,  2  sets  of  buildings. 

*  •»  w  brick  barn  for  30  head,  stone  grist 

mill  in  running  order.  Price,  $6,000.  Bargain.  Cat¬ 
alogue.  Foultz  &  A  mires,  Quakertown,  Ea, 


‘OUTHERN  DELAWARE  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM  FFR 

*  SALE— Free  catalogue.  E.  G.  RYAN.  Georgetown,  Del. 


For  Sale- My  Farm  Vloimloo. 


3-10  ACRES. 

First-class 

soil  for  any  crop.  }4  mile  to  steam  road ;  mill  s 
to  electric  road.  Will  gladly  show  you  other  farms 
for  sale  in  the  vicinity.  T.  W.  BAXTER,  Collington.  Md 


|  C  |-|  FARMS  FOR  SALE— Near  Philo.  and  Trenton  markets; 
I  0U  good  R.R.  and  trolley  facilities.  New  catalogue.  J.s- 
tablished  25  years.  HORACE  G.  REEDER.  Nowtown,  Pa. 


V o In q Klo  Form-Modern  house  and  buildings  A 
VailiaDie  Farm  great  bargain.  Address.  OWNER, 
Box  23,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Marion  Station,  Somerset  Co..  Maryland 

Money  making  farms  near  Philadelphia— catalogue 

free;  write  requirements.  W.  M.  Stevens,  Perkasle,  fa. 


TRAPPING  PAYS  BIG 

if  yon  know  the  inside  secrets  of  the 
business.  Pur  News  Magazine,  published 
monthly,  $1.00  a  year,  tells  all  about  trapping,  hunting,  raw 
furs,  hunting  dogs,  guns,  traps,  camps,  and  all  pursuits  for  profit 
in  the  woods  and  fields.  Lots  of  good  stories.  SPECIAL  OFFt.Il. 
Send  25c.  for  3  months’  trial  and  get  FRKE  valuable  64-page 
Trappers  Guide.  FUR  NEWS  PUB. CO.,  To  W.  *23rd  St.,  New  York 


SKUNK 


WE  PAT  TOP  PRICES  FOR  SKUNK. 

MINK,  MUSKRAT,  AND  ALL  RAW  FURS, 

Price  list  free.  M.  J.  .Jewett  & 
Sons,  Redwood,  N.Y.  Dept.  29 


SKUNK 


—Skunk,  Mink,  Oppossum 
and  all  other  kinds  of  raw 
furs  wanted.  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  extreme  prices.  Send  a  postal  for  my 
price  list.  No  fake  quotations;  I  always  pay  what  1 
quote  Thirtv-one  years  in  the  business.  Personal 
grading.  LEMUEL  BLACK.  Lock  Box  338,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


FUR  SHIPPERS 

Write  today  for  our  price  list 

We  pay  high  prices,  and  make  prompt  returns, 
Also  pay  all  express  charges. 

J.  G.  REICHARD  &  BRO.,  Inc. 
BOWERS,  (Berks  Co.,)  PA. 


1 


HANDY  BINDER 


J  ust  the  tiling 
f  o  r  preserv 
ing  files  of 

The  Rural  New  Yorker.  Durable  and 
cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Wherever 
You  Sell 
Your 


FURS 


they  will  finally  reach  New  York. 
It  will  pay  you  to  send  at  once  for 
price  list  and  ship  to 

M.  F.  Pfaelzer  &  Co., 

119  W.  29th  St.  (Desk  22), 
New  York  City. 


We  guarantee  to  hold  all  shipments  entirely  separate,  and  in  ease  our  valua¬ 
tions  are  not  satisfactory  we  will  return  your  goods  at  once,  and  pay  all 
express  charges  both  ways. 


H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO. 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 

Relerencet:  Dun  or  Bradstrcet  Commercial  Agencies — Any  Bank 


127-129 

WEST  KINZIE 
STREET 

CHICAGO 


Qjyjy"  Gcc?tjj5/&  ? 


rCHOENE\T 


138-140 

WEST  25th. 
STREET 

NEW  YORK 


Write  for  our  F>ricc>  fist 
H .  A .  SCHOENEN 
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COVER  CROPS  IN  SOUTH  JERSEY. 

Fig.  486,  is  a  picture  of  a  one-year-old 
(on  the  right)  and  two-year-old  (on  the 
left)  peach  orchard  with  four  rows  of 
cow  peas  sown  between  for  seed.  In 
the  peach  tree  rows,  a  space  about  six 
feet  wide,  I  sow  cow  peas  late,  broadcast, 
about  the  first  to  middle  of  August,  and 
let  them  die  down  for  a  mulch  to  protect 
the  trees  and  roots  in  Winter.  Ours  is 
a  very  sandy  soil,  but  by  broadcasting 
150  or  200  pounds  muriate  of  potash  per 
acre  they  make  a  fine  growth.  In  my 
large  orchard  I  sow  cow  peas  every  year 
in  about  June,  then  plow  under  in  Sep¬ 
tember  or  October,  and  sow  to  rye  and 
plow  that  under  when  coming  in  bloom  in 
Spring.  I  consider  green  manure  na¬ 
ture’s  solution  to  the  high  price  of  fertil¬ 
izer  and  the  preservation  of  moisture.  In 
my  four-year-old  orchard  this  year  I  just 
mowed  the  cow  peas,  and  will  leave  them 
on  the  ground  as  a  mulch  over  Winter. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  or  done  in  re¬ 
claiming  poor  and  worn-out  soils  with 
green  manures.  E.  L.  L. 

Vineland,  N.  .1. 

R.  N.-Y. — No  question  about  the  value 
of  cover  crops  on  the  lighter  soils  of  the 
the  middle  South  and  the  sea  coast.  The 
great  trouble  with  these  soils  is  a  lack 
of  organic  matter.  Western  farmers  on 
their  heavy  soils  cannot  realize  what  it 
means  to  farm  on  light  land  where  or¬ 
ganic  matter  is  used  up  rapidly.  Stable 
manure  is  out  of  the  question  on  many 
<if  those  light  soils  and  cover  crops  which 
grow  during  Fall  and  Winter  supply  the 


need.  The  most  profitable  farming  in 
this  country  is  now  being  done  on  these 
thin,  light  soils  through  the  use  of  chem¬ 
ical  fertilizers  and  green  manuring. 


USING  “CULTURES”  IN  ALFALFA. 

Let  me  know  what  chemical  to  use 
and  the  proper  temperature,  etc.,  to  in¬ 
crease  or  multiply  a  small  quantity  of 
pure  culture  of  the  bacteria  used  to 
iuotulate  soil  for  Alfalfa.  I  propose  to 
buy  a  small  quantity  of  the  bacteria  cul¬ 
ture  and  increase  it  before  putting  it  on 
the  land.  The  Alfalfa  is  now  up  six 
inches  high,  hut  it  failed  at  about  this 
stage  of  growth  once  before.  .  a.  j.  b. 

Wakefield,  Va. 

If  the  yield  has  failed  on  one  crop  and 
the  lime  content  is  right  a  surer  way  to 
inoculate  the  field  is  to  spread  200  to 
400  pounds  of  soil  per  acre  from  a  field 
that  has  very  recently  grown  a  good  crop 
of  Alfalfa,  and  harrow  in  at  once.  The 
pure  culture  methods  are  usually  for  in¬ 
oculating  the  seed  only.  A  good  culture 
for  this  organism  can  often -be  obtained 
by  mixing  a  volume  of  soil  from  a  field 
that  is  successfully  growing  Alfalfa  with 
two  or  three  times  this  volume  of  water. 
This  mixture  is  stirred  vigorously  several 
times  a  day  for  two  days  and  the  soil 
allowed  to  settle,  after  which  the  seed 
may  be  inoculated,  or  a  small  portion  of 
this  liquid  may  be  transferred  to  about 
1,000  times  its  volume  of  water  or  to 
a  solution  composed  of  the  following : 

(  ane  sugar  or  mannite  1%;  mono-potas¬ 
sium  phosphate  1%  ;  magnesium  sulphate 
•05%.  About  .5-1%  ammonia  phosphate 
added  will  stimulate  the  multiplication 
of  the  culture.  This  same  solution  may 
lie  used  to  grow  the  pure  organisms.  The 
best  temperature  is  from  75  to  80  de¬ 
grees  Fhr.  If  in  20  to  24  hours  the  cul¬ 
ture  is  growing,  it  will  become  cloudy 
"l-  milky,  due  to  increase  in  numbers  of 
bacteria.  It  is  then  ready  to  use  and 
111  ay  be  sprinkled  on  a  field  provided  it 


the;  rural 

is  not  a  large  one.  I  doubt  the  success  of 
the  inoculation  if  the  Alfalfa  is  already 
six  inches  high.  It  is  likely  to  die  out 
before  the  inoculation  becomes  effected. 
College  Park,  Md.  r.  w.  samson. 


WANT  TO  KNOW. 

Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  or  its  readers,  who 
have  had  experience,  give  information  on 
the  following  subjects  :  1.  What  are  the 

best  measures  for  protecting  a  room  with 
loose  windows,  exposed  to  the  prevailing 
Winter  winds,  to  conserve  the  artificial 
heat? 

2.  What  are  the  best  methods  for  heat¬ 
ing  such  room,  on  second  floor  (in  a 
house  heated  by  stoves)  where  it  is  not 
desirable  to  carry  fuel  upstairs?  A  good 
radiator  has  been  in  use ;  this  is  heated 
by  the  hot  air  from  the  stove  pipe  of  a 
large  stove  in  room  below,  which  heat 
afterward  passes  through  another  pipe 
to  chimney.  This  radiator,  very  satis¬ 
factory  at  first,  soon  filled  with  soot  and 
ashes,  and  has  since  been  not  only  in¬ 
adequate  in  heating  capacity,  but  it  has 
been  necessary  to  remove  it,  and  clean 
inside  of  both  radiator  and  pipe  once 
in  about  every  six  weeks.  It  has  also,  in 
spite  of  excellent  draft,  smoked  the  walls 
in  both  upper  and  lower  room.  Coal  was 
tried  instead  of  wood',  but  did  not  give 
as  much  heat.  Wood  not  thoroughly  sea¬ 
soned  was  used  part  of  the  time,  and  may 
have  been  responsible  for  the  soot  to  some 
extent.  If  others  have  managed  the  same 
to  better  effect  their  method  would  be  of 
interest,  and  especially  some  other  ways 


of  heating.  I  have  read  an  alluring  de¬ 
scription  of  a  heater  placed  on  a  lamp ; 
has  anyone  tried  it? 

3.  The  above  suggests  a  question  re¬ 
garding  the  use  of  scraps  of  sheet-zinc, 
as  discussed  some  time  ago  in  your  paper. 
One  writer  stated  that  it  was  effective  to 
clean  out  soot  from  flues,  etc;  another 
that  it  would  put  out  fire  in  flues.  Are 
both  right?  Judging  from  the  latter 
statement,  if  zinc  is  used  for  cleaning  I 
suppose  it  burns  the  coal  chemically — 
that  is  no  flames  are  generated.  Is  this 
supposition  correct?  On  another  point, 
one  said  to  open  the  draft  of  stove — the 
other  to  close  the  draft.  Which  should 
be  done?  inquirer. 

Massachusetts. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  a  case  calling  for 
discussion  rather^  than  for  any  single  ex¬ 
pert  answer.  What  would  you  do  with 
such  experience  as  you  have  had? 


Fertilizer  in  Crowbar  Holes. 

A  Connecticut  reader  sends  us  a  trans¬ 
lation  from  a  French  paper,  giving  a  so- 
called  new  method  for  fertilizing  fruit 
trees.  This  consists  in  punching  holes 
with  a  crowbar  around  a  tree,  about  out  to 
where  the  branches  extend.  In  each  hole 
is  to  be  put  1(4  ounces  of  fertilizer.  This 
fertilizer  consists  of  half  acid  phosphate, 
one  quarter  each  nitrate  of  soda  and 
kainit.  It  is  claimed  that  by  this  method 
of  punching  holes  the  fertilizer  is  put 
down  among  the  roots  of  the  trees  and 
quickly  made  available.  Personally  we 
can  see  no  advantage  in  punching  these 
holes,  over  the  usual  plan  of  scattering 
this  fertilizer  evenly,  and  cultivating  or 
raking  it  in.  The  latter  plan  gives  a 
wider  and  more  uniform  distribution,  and 
puts  the  fertilizer  where  the  feeding  roots 
can  get  hold  of  it.  If  we  punch  holes 
enough  in  the  ground  to  give  a  thorough  ; 
distribution,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  would  ■ 
be  any  saving  of  labor. 


The  newly-married  pair  had  escaped 
from  their  demonstrative  friends,  when 
the  carriage  stopped.  The  bridegroom 
looked  out  of  the  window  impatiently. 
“What’s  the  matter,  driver?”  he  called. 
‘  The  horse  has  thrown  a  shoe,  sir,”  was 
the  reply.  “Great  Scott!”  he  groaned, 
“even  the  horse  knows  we’re  just  mar¬ 
ried.” — Ladies’  Home  Journal. 


A  COYER  CROP  OF  COW  PEAS  IN  NEW  JERSEY.  Fig.  4S6. 


NEW-YORKER 


It’s  risky  to  buy 


"V 


Vi 


tt 


Iwtland  Cement 


betc™  alpha 

I  P&rtldnd  Pi  fbrtiondl 


To  just  say  “Portland”  means  you  might  get  cement 
good  enough  for  some  work  but  not  good  enough  for  yours , 
and  thejob  that  should  last  forages  might’be  entirely  spoiled. 

“Portland”  is  only  a  general  word  that  stands  for  a  certain 
class  of  cement.  It  does  nvot  describe  the  qtiality.  Cement, 
like  leather  or  lumber,  is  fair,  better  or  very  select.  The 
United  States  Government,  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  481,  says, 
“Many  brands  of  Portland  Cement  are  on  the  market,  and 
the  farmer  should  select  a  well-known  mzk.e.  guaranteed  to 
meet  the  standard  of  the  United  States  Government.” 


ALPHA 


THE  GUARANTEED 
-  PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


is  warranted  to  more  than  meet  this 
standard.  The  government  has  pur¬ 
chased  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
barrels  of  ALPHA  for  use  in  im¬ 
portant  forts,  piers,  sea  walls,  etc. 

In  building  for  all  time  you  ought 
to  have  the  best  Portland  Cement 
that  is  made.  Use  ALPHA,  the 
guaranteed  brand.  When  you 


see  ALPHA  on  a  bag  you  can  be 
sure  that  every  ounce  of  the  cement 
is  thoroughly  burned,  finely  ground, 
correctly  aged — that  every  ounce  is 
live  and  full  of  binding  power. 

Some  dealers  will  offer  “just  as 
good”  cements,  but  we  will  see  that 
you  can  get  ALPHA,  the  kind  that 
you  may  be  sure'  of  at  all  times. 


25-Cent  Farm  Building  Book  Sent  FREE 

Our  112-page  book  shows  the  farmer  how  to  make  permanent 
improvements  withfALPHA  Cement.  Ask  for  Book  R 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMP  ANYgSS'Easton, Pa. 


SPECIFY  ALPHA  AND  BEL  SURE 


Jleiv  (d/clland 

—  Stone  Crusher  — 

will  crush  trap  rock  or  any  kind  of  stone 
for  road  making,  concrete  work,  cement 
sidewalks,  fence  posts,  hog  wallows,  etc. 
Make  big  money  crushing  stone  for  your 
neighbors.  These  crushers  are  strong 
and  powerful  and  easy  to  operate.  The 
cost  is  surprisingly 
low.  Send  today 
for  interesting 
free  trial  offer. 

NEW  HOLLAND 
MACHINE  CO. 
Box  41, 

New  Holland,  Pa. 


This  Self  Sharpening 

- Feed 

Grinder 


Shears  the  grain  instead  of 
mashing  it.  Can’t  clog  or  gum. 
Grinds  feed  finer  on  less  power 
than  any  other  mill.  Handles 
screenings,  husks,  alfalfa,  hay. 
1  set  buhrs  grinds  1,000-3,000  bu. 

Letz  SUefnth^uRrnln* 

S'SSFeed  Mill 

gine  and  we’ll  show  you  how 
you  can,  without  risk  or  ex¬ 
pense,  Try  it  10  days  Free. 
Lili  Mfg.  Co.  213  East  Road. 
Crown  Point,  Ind. 


New  Scientific  No.  20  Mill 


Heavy  steel  legs  and  steel 
hopper.  Most  efficient 
and  strongest  small 
power  mill  ever  built. 
Will  grind  cob  corn, 
shelled  corn,  oats  and 
all  other  small  grains  to 
any  desired  grade,  from 
hominy  feed  to  meaL 

Fully  Guaranteed 

Equipped  with  flywheel, 
cold  rolled  steel  shaft, 
end  thrust  ball  bearing 
and  8-inch  high  carbon 
grinding  plates. 

Two  sets  of  plates  fur- 
.  .  ,  nished  with  each  mill. 

Adapted  for  use  in  any  locality.  We  stand  back  of 
every  olaim  we  make  for  it.  Write  for  descriptive  catalog. 


THE  BAUER  BROS.  CO.,  Box  513  Springfield,  Ohio 


B0WSHER  Ml 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

Fo»*  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
front  ail  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

7  •!*•*— 3  to  25  horse  power.  One  style  for 
win Jv. heel  use.  (Also  make  Sweep  Grind* 
ere — Geared  and  Plain. 

P.  R.  BOWSHER  CO..  South  Bend,  Ind. 


THRESHERS 
HORSE  POWERS 
SAW  MACHINES 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 
Don't  buy  any  of  the  above  till  you  get  our  Catalog  and 
reasonable  prices.  We’ll  surprise  you.  Hundreds  testify 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  counsel.  Send  for  new  191 3 
Catalog  full  of  pictures.  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS, 
U  South  Street,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


Send  for  Free  Book  on  Cleaning  and 
Grading  Grain.  Then  ask  for  the  size 
machine  you  want,  send  $1.00  and  II,  . 
ship  1914  Model  Chatham,  freight  pre-  . 
paid,  with  special  screens  and  riddles  for) 
all  Grains,  Grasses  and  Weed  Seed  where 
you  live.  Give  it  a  month’s  hard  test.  If 
not  satisfied,  send  it  back  and  get  your  $1. 
If  satisfied,  pay  me  any  time  before  1914. 


CHATHAM  Grain 

Handles  all  grains  and 
grass  seeds;  takes  out 
weed  seed ;  separates  mixed  grains ; 
leaves  big,  pure  seed.  Over  300  • 

000  Chathams  in  use,  and  every 
owner  satisfied!  Write  a  postal 
now  for  my  FEEE  copyrighted 
book,  *‘The  Chatham  System  of 
Breeding  Big  Crops  ;’L  descrip¬ 
tion,  price,  terms,  etc  Address 
nearest  office.  Dept.  ’43 
MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis 


Grader  and 
Cleaner 


We  now  mak  e  a  full  line  of  both  Steel- Wheel 
and  Wood-Wheel  Farm  Trucks,  and  shall  be 
pleased  to  furnish  you  our  free  catalog  of  same. 
On  account  of  the  ease  with  which  work  can 

Jbe  done  with  these  trucks,  they  are  fast  com¬ 
ing  into  general  use.  Let  us  have  your  in¬ 
quiry  for  prices. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17,  HA  VASA,  ILL. 


Save  Work? 
Time,  Money 

By  using  our  low  down 
steel  wheel 
wagron 


Electric 


saves  high  lilting,  lighten 
draft,  don't  rut  roads.  Spokes 
don't  loosen— wheels  don’t  dry  out  or  rot. 
rite  for  free  book  on  Wagons  and  Wheels. 

Wheel  Co..  48  Elm  Street.  Quincy.  III. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc.  J^*Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular-  J 
D.  li.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  111, 


Running  water  when 
and  where  you  want 
it  with  FOSTER 
High  Duty  Ram. 

Power  Specialty 
"  111  Trinity 

New  York 


Get 

Free 

Hook 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page.  :::::: 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

The  apple  crop  seemed  to  grow  larger 
the  more  we  picked  it.  We  made  what 
we  called  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
fruit  on  the  trees,  but  it  was  far  under 
the  actual  showing.  Storage  rooms  were 
filled  and  still  the  crop  piled  up.  The 
wet  Fall  interfered  with  picking  but  there 
has  been  no  really  freezing  weather  and 
the  fruit  has  kept  well. 

Our  local  advertising  has  paid  well. 
We  have  been  quite  surprised  to  learn 
how  many  townspeople  there  are  who 
want  to  deal  direct  with  farmers  if  they 
can  be  sure  of  the  quality.  In  several 
cases  one  order  led  to  another — a  neigh¬ 
bor  or  visitor  saw  the  apples  and  at  once 
called  for  some  of  the  same  sort.  Quite 
a  number  of  orders  came  by  ’phone — in 
some  cases  from  points  12  miles  away. 

People  who  dream  of  the  pleasure  of 
“Baek-to-the-landing”  should  have  chased 
Merrill  through  a  few  days  of  this  apple 
trade.  They  would  get  up  in  time  to  feed 
Broker  and  start  by  five  o'clock  for  the 
country  town  10  miles  away.  There  a 
load  of  apples  would  be  delivered  so  as 
to  get  back  before  dinner.  Then  Bob 
went  into  the  wagon,  and  off  went  an¬ 
other  load  to  a  town  some  four  miles  off. 
Back  in  the  late  afternoon  to  find  a 
’phone  order  for  several  barrels  to  be 
delivered  three  miles  in  another  direc¬ 
tion.  In  between  trips  the  apples  are  to 
be  sorted  and  packed.  This  and  more  is 
what  you  must  do  in  order  to  get  more 
than  35  cents  of  that  dollar.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  far  from  market  work  even  harder 
and  get  barely  25  cents.  With  us,  by 
means  of  direct  trade  and  parcel  post,  it 
■will  be  possible  to  obtain  85  to  90  cents 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  but  let  no  man 
think  he  can  sit  in  a  comfortable  chair 
and  work  it  out  with  perishable  fruit 
or  meat. 

Many  people  who  try  to  deal  direct 
complain  of  the  treatment  some  of  their 
customers  give.  We  have  had  very  little 
trouble.  In  one  case  the  woman  said  the 
fruit  was  very  poor,  while  the  man,  when 
he  paid  the  bill,  said  they  were  “fine.”  I 
have  had  one  or  two  cases  of  rather  dis¬ 
tant  shipment  where  customers  made  an 
outcry — as  I  knew  without  cause.  In 
these  cases  we  knew  that  we  had  given 
full  measure  and  packed  the  goods  well. 
We  became  satisfied  that  these  customers 
howled  in  order  to  get  a  reduced  price  or 
more  goods.  There  were  very  few  of 
them,  and  I  can  usually  tell  them  by  the 
way  they  talk  and  write.  Our  way  of 
handling  them  is  to  send  their  money 
right  back  and  tell  them  to  keep  the  goods 
as  a  present.  In  the  end  you  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  off  to  do  this,  and  also  politely  state 
that  future  orders  from  them  will  not  be 
filled.  That  puts  it  up  to  them,  and  it 
will  be  a  very  sure  test  of  character.  In 
all  this  I  assume  that  you  know  the  goods 
were  true  and  properly  packed.  If  you 
have  any  doubt  on  that  score  the  cus¬ 
tomer  may  be  right.  All  this  refers  to 
small  orders.  On  a  larger  deal  there 
would  be  some  other  things  to  consider, 
but  as  a  general  rule  if  you  strike  a  cus¬ 
tomer  who  is  evidently  unreasonable  or 
tricky  the  best  thing  is  to  settle  with  him 
promptly  and  let  it  be  known  at  once 
that  you  do  not  want  any  more  of  his 
trade. 

The  disposition  of  the  drops  and  small 
apples  becomes  a  problem  on  many  farms. 
In  some  sections  the  evaporators  take 
them,  or  the  local  cider  mill  will  grind 
them  up.  On  some  of  our  trees  we  had 
quite  a  proportion  of  small-sized  fruit.  A 
good  many  barrels  have  been  sold  to  ped¬ 
dlers,  who  sell  them  in  Paterson  or  near¬ 
by  towns.  We  also  have  some  direct  sale 
for  a  grade  which  we  call  “pie  apples.” 
I  see  great  carloads  of  “bulk  apples” 
coming  to  New  York.  These  apples  are 
simply  dumped  into  box  cars  much  like 
potatoes,  and  are  bought  by  peddlers,  who 
hawk  them  about  the  streets.  Some  of 
these  apples  are  of  good  size  and  quality, 
yet  it  is  doubtful  if  they  net  the  growers 
much  over  50  cents  a  barrel.  No  man 
can  afford  to  grow  and  pick  up  apples  at 
any  such  price,  and  when  this  fruit  gets 
here  it  greatly  hurts  the  trade  in  good, 
barrelled  stock.  In  our  own  case  we  are 
obliged  to  rush  off  our  stock  in  the  face 
of  great  competition.  By  the  middle  of 
December  this  competition  will  be  about 
destroyed  by  freezing  weather.  We  ought 
to  have  built  a  storage  house,  put  our 
fruit  right  into  it  and  waited  for  the 
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rush  to  die  out.  I  did  not  think  our  crop 
this  year  would  be  large  enough  to  justify 
building  such  a  house,  but  that  is  where 
we  figured  wrong.  Before  another  big 
crop  we  must  have  the  house. 

The  apple  work  has  upset  some  of  our 
farm  plans.  One  good  thing,  we  got  the 
corn  crops  mostly  in.  The  land  where 
the  mangels  grew  is  bare,  but  that  we 
could  not  help.  Corn  husking  is  behind, 
and  the  long  rains  have  hurt  the  seed 
corn.  We  began  feeding  corn  fodder  once 
a  day  in  early  October,  for  corn  fodder  is 
i  ever  better  than  during  Fall  and  early 
Winter.  It  is  a  mistake  to  hold  it  until 
Spring.  The  mangels  might  well  be  out 
and  in  the  pits,  but  this  apple  crop  comes 
first.  The  mangel  tops  make  great  cow 
feed.  We  twist  or  cut  them  off  and  feed 
the  cows  heavily.  These  tops  are  likely 
to  last  through  November,  and  then  we 
can  begin  on  the  roots. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  a  great  many 
of  us  who  never  fed  cow  beets  before  are 
feeding  them  now.  and  I,  and  doubtless 
many  others,  would  like  to  know  if  it  is 
important  that  the  beets  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  before  cutting  up  to  feed?  What 
effect  would  dirt,  have  on  a  cow’s  digestive 
apparatus?  Would  a  half  bushel  of  the 
cut-up  beets  be  too  much  at  a  feed  per 
cow?  H.  B.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

With  ordinary  handling  I  think  most 
of  the  dirt  will  be  shaken  off  the  roots. 
The  heavy  rains  have  washed  our  own 
crop  clean  when  piled  in  the  field.  I  do 
not  understand  that  in  large  herds  the 
roots  are  washed  before  feeding.  I  think 
they  are  thrown  into  the  root  cutter  and 
sliced,  and  that  this  handling  shakes  off 
most  of  the  dirt.  It  is  said  that  a  man 
during  his  lifetime  must  eat  “a  peck  of 
dirt,”  and  a  bushel  or  so  would  not  seri¬ 
ously  injure  a  cow.  We  shall  cut  our 
roots  as  they  are  and  feed.  Should  there 
be  any  with  much  soil  clinging  we  will 
dash  a  pail  of  water  over  them.  We  shall 
begin  with  a  peck  at  a  feed  and  increase 
gradually  till  all  the  cows  will  eat  freely. 

These  little  runt  Leghorn  pullets  I 
spoke  of  are  still  here.  They  have  not 
begun  to  lay  yet,  and  apparently  make 
but  little  growth.  Some  of  our  people 
seem  to  think  that  these  dwarfs  will  not 
breed  and  will  lay  only  a  few  infertile 
eggs.  We  shall  see  about  that.  These 
pullets  are  all  of  good  pedigree,  and  had 
a  good  chance  in  feeding  and  care.  I  do 
not  know  why  they  are  dwarfed,  but  I 
have  always  felt  that  I  would  like  to 
know  if  the  chickens  of  such  runts  can 
ever  “come  back.”  Personally,  I  think 
we  may  get  chicks  from  these  runts  that 
will  equal  their  grandparents  in  size  and 
vigor.  Now  I  have  a  proposition  from  a 
bee  man  who  wants  to  pasture  his  stock 
at  Hope  Farm  on  a  sort  of  cooperative 
basis.  This  man  is  located  at  a  point 
where  thei'e  is  little  if  any  bee  pasture. 
Up  here,  among  the  hills,  there  is  good 
bee  feed.  So  this  man  purposes  to  bring 
his  hives  up  here  for  the  Summer,  on 
the  principle  of  turning  his  cow  into  the 
pasture.  It  strikes  me  like  a  good  thing. 

A  few  miles  away  from  us  the  Hacken¬ 
sack  Hirer  comes  rippling  and  winding 
down  out  of  the  hills.  Little  brooks  from 
such  springs  as  we  have  run  through  the 
fields  and  add  their  clear  water  to  the 
upper  Hackensack.  The  lower  part  of  tin' 
river  is  broad  and  muddy,  for  the  salt 
water  sends  the  tide  up  to  a  certain  point 
to  swell  the  stream.  Up  above  this  tide¬ 
water  point  the  river  is  not  much  more 
than  a  large  brook,  filled  with  the  life- 
giving  hill  water.  For  centuries  this 
clear  water  was  mingled  with  the  brack¬ 
ish  stuff  below.  It  turned  a  few  water 
wheels.  but  beyond  doing  this  work  it 
ranked  as  a  cheap  and  rather  useless 
thing.  The  few  straggling  houses  along 
the  Jersey  side  of  the  Hudson  River 
grew  to  towns,  and  then  to  cities,  and 
thousands  called  for  water  as  for  sun¬ 
light  and  air.  Then  the  water  in  the 
hills  became  valuable.  Dams  were  put 
across  the  river,  ponds  were  made,  and 
the  water  piped  down  under  the  marshes 
to  the  big  cities.  I  have  always  been 
sorry  that  the  people  who  live  among  the 
hills  or  the  State  itself  could  not  have 
foreseen  what  was  to  happen,  and  hold 
this  water  privilege  as  a  public  gift  rather 
than  a  form  of  monopolistic  graft,  as  it 
is  now.  A  big  private  corporation  se¬ 
cured  the  privilege  of  watering  the  people, 
and  they  are  preparing  to  use  the  “last 
wrung  drop”  out  of  our  hills.  You 
would  hardly  expect  a  monopoly  of  this 
sort  to  preach  a  sermon,  yet  this  one  has 
given  me  a  text. 


One  day  last  Winter  I  saw  workmen 
building  a  dam  across  the  narrow  Hack¬ 
ensack.  It  was  at  a  point  near  a  meadow 
or  swamp,  which  is  surrounded  by  little 
hills.  Before  the  dam  was  completed  they 
began  building  a  great  houseboat  three 
times  as  wide  as  the  river  and  perhaps 
150  feet  long.  At  times  this  river  will 
hardly  float  a  canoe,  yet  here  they  were 
building  a  vessel  large  enough  for  ocean 
traffic.  They  loaded  aboard  great  steam 
engines  and  heavy  cranes  for  lifting, 
though  it  all  seemed  as  useless  as  a  ship 
in  the  desert.  Slowly  the  water  backed 
up  over  that  meadow  and  then  a  strange 
thing  happened.  That  great  ship  came  to 
life.  It  reached  out  a  great  steel  arm, 
hooked  it  into  a  stump  and  pulled  it  out 
by  the  roots.  Then  it  put  the  end  of  a 
great  tube  down  into  the  mud  and  an¬ 
other  tube  up  over  the  little  hills  and 
started  the  engine.  A  great  stream  of 
thick  mud  came  pouring  out  over  the 
hills.  .It  spread  out  over  the  uplands ; 
the  water  ran  off  and  left  a  thick  deposit 
of  soil.  Day  and  night  that  pump  worked 
on.  It  sucked  up  that  meadow  until  the 
big  ship  floated.  Slowly  it  sailed  up  the 
stream,  ripping  up  the  stumps  with  its 
steel  hand  and  sucking  up  the  mud  and 
spitting  it  over  the  upland.  Day  and 
night  it  ripped  and  sucked,  until  to-day 
there  is  a  deep  lake  nearly  half  a  mile 
wide  where  formerly  a  large  brook  ran 
through  a  wooded  meadow.  The  fields 
around  this  lake  have  been  raised  a  foot 
or  two  with  mud  and,  strange  to  say, 
this  new  soil  has  broken  out  with  a 
growth  of  green.  No  digging,  no  scraping. 
That  big,  awkward  ship  on  dry  land  just 
sucked  out  the  mud  until  the  water 
rushed  in  and  the  ship  floated. 

Now  I  have  seen  many  a  man  who 
thought  himself  stranded,  high  and  dry, 
while  a  little  brook  of  opportunity  ran 
past  him.  As  judged  by  everything  I 
ever  saw  before  that  big  mud  ship  was 
the  crazy  contrivance  of  some  hare¬ 
brained  crank.  For  how  could  a  great 
ark  float  on  wet  mud?  The  men  who 
built  it  had  that  sort  of  confident  faith 
which  may  move  a  mountain.  They  piled 
up  the  water  and  the  ship  worked  itself 
free.  There  are  hundreds  of  us  who  think 
we  are  left  on  the  mud  because  we  feel 
that  our  little  trickle  of  opportunity  is  too 
small.  The  men  who  built  that  ship  in 
the  mud  have  preached  us  all  a  sermon. 
It  will  do  you  more  good  to  think  it  out 
than  for  me  to  try  to  explain  it. 

H.  w.  c. 


Doctor:  “The  room  seems  cold,  Mrs. 
Hooligan ;  have  you  kept  the  thermom¬ 
eter  at  seventy,  as  I  told  you?”  Mrs. 
Hooligan  :  “Sure,  an’  Oi  have,  dochter. 
There’s  th’  ricketty  thing  in  a  toombler 
of  warrurn  wather  this  blessed  rninnut.” — 
Credit  Lost. 


You’re  really  dry 


in  a 

Fish  Brandi 

Reflex 
Slicker 

Not  a  dressy  “near” 
water  -  proof,  but  a 
roomy,  comfort-giving 
service  coat  that  will 
protect  you  through  thick 
and  thin  in  the  wettest  weather. 


$3.00 


at  your 
dealer’s 


W e  print  plainly  on  every  label 
SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 
and  wt  mean  it 

Identified 

l  by  this  A.  J.  1  ower  Co. 
‘I  mark  BOSTON 
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DISHWASHING  DRUDGERY  GONE  FOREVER 
The  Kitchenette  Family  Dishwasher  takes  the 

place  ot  theokl, dishcloth. disbpan  way.  Washes 
and  sterilizes  in  a  few  minutes.  vWill  not  break 
the  most  delicate  china.  Hands  do  not 
touch  the  water.  No  red,  rough,  chap¬ 
ped,  dishwater  hands.  Approved  by 
Good  Housekeeping  Institute  ol  N.Y.and  j 
guaranteed  by  us.  Send  no  money. 
30  days’  Free  Trial  and  easy  payment 
plan.  All  freight  prepaid.  Address 
Cary-Davis  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  J,  a. 

42  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BUY  ACORN  WATER  BOWLS 


lor  horses  and  cattle  direct  from 
makers.  Save  $  $  $.  Strictly 
sanitary — attach  to  any  water 
system — no  float  box — fewer  fit¬ 
tings — no  clogging — self-cleaning. 
Write  today.  Metal  Shingle  Co. , 
Dept.  A,  402  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


7 

sizes  < 

AND 

STYLES 

Shall  we  send  you  free  book  about ' 

APPLETON 

WOOD  SAWS 

It  shows  pictures  of  all  our  buzz,  drag,  cir¬ 
cular  log  saws  and  portable  wood  sawing 
rigs,  with  or  without  Appleton  Gasoline 
Engines,  Tells  you  straight  facts  which 
we  guarantee  our  saws  to  back  up.  Opens 
away  for  you  to  make  money  this  Winter 
sawing  your  own  and  your  neighbors’ 
wood.  You  want  a  saw  to  last— made 
6trong— boxes  that  never  heat— don’t  ex¬ 
periment  with  cheap  saws  then,  buy  an 
Appleton,  40  years  the  standard.  Send  for 
booklet  to-day.  Batavia,  111..U.S.A. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  627  Fargo  St. 


ROOFING 


-95  CENTS  ltOIX-108  Feet. 
Nails,  Cement.  RUBBER  ROOFING 
CO.,  5  Cortland!  Street,  New  York 


FUN  AND  MONEY 

_.  —  in  Trapping  with 

Victor  traps 

To  Boys  or  “Grown-Ups": — Write  for 
free  booklet  on  trapping,  showing  how 
you  can  make  money  before  and  after 
school  or  between  “chore"  times. 

Address  ONEIDA  COMMUNITY,  Ltd.,  Oneida.  N.Y. 


NO.  20  KENWOOD  AVE. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

Chrysanthemum  shows  are  the  favorite 
Fall  diversion  of  florists  and  amateur 
gardeners,  and  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
offers  plenty  of  opportunities  for  indulg¬ 
ing  in  them.  The  chief  New  York  show 
was  given  by  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  that  city  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Central  Park.  It  was  visited 
by  over  140,000  people,  and  the  exhibits 
varied  all  the  way  from  the  huge  um¬ 
brella-shaped  specimen  plants,  bearing 
from  1,000  to  1,500  flowers  each,  to  the 
tiny  little  pompons  that  some  of  our 
friends  still  call  bachelor’s  buttons  and 
nrtemisias.  Everyone  admires  the  great 
shock-headed  show  blooms,  but  in  the 
farm  garden,  where  hardiness  is  the 
chief  requisite,  and  where  careful  cod¬ 
dling  is  impossible,  we  get  best  results 
from  the  pompons.  We  are  often  asked 
whether  there  is  a  good  market  for  cut 
blooms  of  the  outdoor  Chrysanthemums, 
but  we  cannot  offer  much  encouragement 
in  this  line.  The  great  weakness  of  out¬ 
door  Chrysanthemums,  as  explained  to 
us  by  one  large  grower,  is  that  the  stems 
are  so  woody  that  they  do  not  readily 
absorb  water  in  large  quantities,  hence 
they  do  not  travel  and  endure  market  con¬ 
ditions  well.  Greenhouse  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  are  well  filled  with  water  by  long 
immersion  before  shipment.  Of  course 
outdoor  flowers  could  not  compete  with 
choice  glass-grown  stock  in  any  case,  but 
it  is  this  defect  in  shipping  quality  that 
gives  them  such  low  standing  in  market, 
and  causes  so  many  disappointments  to 
amateur  growers.  Many  florists  feel 
rather  coldly  toward  Chrysanthemums  in 
any  case;  the  public  must  have  them,  but 
their  effect  on  other  lines  of  trade  is 
discouraging. 

Among  show  blooms  noted  this  year 
two  huge  white  flowers  are  preeminent; 
they  are  Mrs.  Gilbert  Drabble  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Turner.  Both  are  extra  fine,  but 
Mrs.  Drabble,  with  whorled  petals,  does 
not  approach  the  perfect  globular  sym¬ 
metry  of  Turner,  which  is  a  huge  ball  of 
l>ure  white.  Among  yellows,  F.  S.  Val- 
lis,  which  reaches  a  diameter  of  12  inches, 
and  Mary  Donnellan,  an  incurved  Jap¬ 
anese  of  deep  golden  tint,  were  noticeable. 
Lady  Ilopetoun  is  a  very  large  silvery 
pink,  W.  Kleinheinz  noticeable  mahog¬ 
any,  red ;  Ramapo  a  new  yellow  of  which 
great  things  are  expected;  R.  F.  Felton 
a  very  deep  yellow. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  all  fine 
exhibition  sorts  are  equally  good  com¬ 
mercially  or  in  the  home  garden.  For 
example,  Mary  Donnellan  is  a  superb 
flower,  but  it  has  a  long  bare  “neck,”  and 
this  is  always  a  detriment  to  a  market 
flower.  Some  fine  blooms  have  a  weak¬ 
ness  of  texture,  which  causes  the  petals 
to  spot  or  discolor ;  others  ship  badly ; 
some  develop  foliage  troubles,  and  others 
some  tendency  to  bud  defects.  All  the 
leading  growers  “try  out”  dozens  of  new 
varieties  every  year,  and  many  a  by-gone 
favorite  is  now  thrown  to  the  scrap  heap. 

^  et  in  spite  of  this  some  old  standards 
retain  favor  year  after  year,  like  Ivory, 
a  white  incurved  Chrysanthemum  intro¬ 
duced  20  years  ago,  which,  no  longer  in 
the  front  row  at  exhibitions,  is  still 
raised  by  the  thousand  as  a  “bread  and 
butter”  variety  for  the  less  expensive 
trade. 

In  studying  Chrysanthemum  catalogues, 
the  amateur  is  often  puzzled  by  a  note 
following  description  of  a  variety  which 
says,  “crown  bud  after  August  15,”  or 
“take  terminal  bud.”  This  is  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  removal  of  superfluous  flow¬ 
er  buds,  the  plant  being  thinned  to  a 
single  bud  when  specimen  blooms  are 
desired.  The  crown  bud  is  the  apex  of 
the  plant’s  growth,  and  the  bud  is  the 
first  one  formed ;  the  terminals  are  buds 
<m  lateral  shoots,  which  form  later.  Some 
varieties  give  best  results  with  terminals, 
some  with  crown  buds. 

Single  Chrysanthemums  were  very 
largely  exhibited  this  year,  and  they  are 
often  extremely  graceful  and  striking. 

As  cut  blooms  their  value  is  lessened  by 
•  he  fact  that  they  do  not  pack  well  as  a 
rule;  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  crushing  them. 

1  lie  following  are  all  good  :  Ceddie  Ma¬ 
son,  bright  crimson ;  Merstham  Rose, 
rose  with  white  zone,  very  distinctive; 
Mary  Richardson,  reddish  salmon,  very 
good  garden  sorts;  E.  Nottell,  delicate 
primrose;  Belle  of  Wevbridge.  bright 
chestnut ;  Miss  Hilda  Wells,  light  red 
shading  to  yellow  ;  Margaret  Totty,  gold¬ 


en  yellow ;  Cecil  Denyer,  white,  very 
graceful ;  Metta,  deep  magenta  with  white 
zone;  Merstham  Gem.  old  rose  with  yel¬ 
low  disk ;  Golden  Star,  yellow  with 
orange  disk ;  Dorothy  Dann,  amber. 

We  have  given  lists  of  hardy  pompons 
on  several  occasions;  the  following  are 
all  good  :  Baby,  the  smallest  yellow,  very 
hardy  and  prolific;  Eagle  d’Or,  chrome 
yellow;  Baby  Margaret,  pure  white; 
Florence  Carr,  deep  bronze;  Nellie  Bly, 
blush ;  Quinolia,  deep  yellow ;  Fred 
Peele,  reddish  lilac;  Jeanette,  yellow, 
very  early ;  Miss  Bateman,  chestnut ; 
Pygmalion,  deep  rose ;  Susquehanna,  yel¬ 
low,  fine ;  Rufus,  crimson  maroon,  excel¬ 
lent.  Among  anemone  pompons,  which 
are  very  showy,  we  may  mention  Citrinus, 
buff,  orange  center;  Gladys  Spaulding, 
amber,  large;  Mrs.  Robert  Owen,  white; 
Junon,  blush  pink  ;  Ernest  Carr,  an  odd 
pink.  The  anemone  sorts  have  a  quilled 
disk  surrounded  by  ray  florets,  often 
of  a  contrasting  color,  and  they  are  very 
showy.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of  the 
larger  Japanese  anemone  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  is  Garza,  pure  white,  which  is 
a  favorite  exhibition  sort.  There  is  a 
surprising  absence  of  the  once  much-ad¬ 
vertised  hairy  or  ostrich-plume  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  at  the  exhibitions,  though 
they  still  hold  a  place  in  the  catalogue 
trade. 

PECANS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Can  pecans  be  grown  successfully  in 
Southwest  Virginia?  The  elevation  of 
our  farm  is  about  1.100  feet,  eastern 
slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  in 
Patrick  County.  We  have  bottom  lands 
and  gradually  sloping  land  of  red  and 
gray  sandy  loam.  Chestnuts,  walnuts 
and  hickory  grow  well.  Can  you  advise 
whether  it  would  be  safe  to  invest  in 
pecan  trees?  e.  a.  r. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 

As  I  have  been  about  all  over  Patrick 
County,  Virginia,  and  know  of  the  soil 
and  climate  from  personal  examination, 

I  may  safely  say  that  it  is  not  a  good 
regions  for  pecans,  even  those  of  the  hardy 
type.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  north¬ 
ern  pecan  trees,  such  as  those  found  na¬ 
tive  in  southern  Indiana,  will  endure  the 
Winters  of  Patrick  County,  Virginia,  but 
the  lateness  of  the  ripening  of  the  nuts  is 
such  that  they  will  often  be  frosted  while 
yet  green.  I  have  seen  this  occur  in  the 
Neosho  River  bottoms  of  Kansas,  where 
the  growing  seasons  are  much  longer. 
The  Blue  Ridge  mountain  section  is 
splendid  for  apples  and  I  am  interested 
in  orchards  in  Patrick  County  but  I 
would  not  expect  success  with  a  pecan  or¬ 
chard,  although  one  might  do  well  on  the 
bottom  lands  of  some  of  the  streams 
there.  I  have  seen  a  vex-y  few  pecan 
trees  in  Rappahannock  County,  Virginia, 
that  were  bearing  nuts  but  they  were 
small  and  generally  not  well  tilled.  A 
few  trees  of  the  Indiana,  Major  or  any 
varieties  of  the  northexm  type  might  set 
as  a  test. 

There  is  another  nut  tree  that  is  very 
close  kin  to  the  pecan  that  will  succeed 
in  the  Blue  Ridge  section  very  well,  that 
is  the  Little  Shell-bark  or  Shagbark  hick¬ 
ory.  This  tree  is  as  hardy  as  the  native 
hickory  of  that  region  and  its  nuts  are 
of  the  highest  flavor,  have  thin  shells  and 
the  meats  ai-e  easy  to  get  out.  Thex'e  are 
varieties  that  have  been  selected  for  the 
productivity  of  the  trees  and  fine  char¬ 
acter  of  the  nuts,  and  some  of  the  nut 
nurseries  are  preparing  to  sell  grafted 
trees.  Seedlings  would  be  very  good,  but 
they  could  not  be  depended  upon  to  bear 
nuts  like  those  planted.  And  the  Per¬ 
sian  walnut  will  grow  in  the  same  re¬ 
gion  very  well  and  is  well  worth  planting. 
Good  grafted  trees  of  choice  varieties  can 
be  bought  of  a  few  eastern  nurseries. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Bag  Worm  on  Arbor  Vitae. 

A  customer  suggests  that  people  have 
told  her  arbor-vita?s  were  subject  to 
moths.  Is  this  idea  accurate?  v.  n.  c. 

Purcellville,  Va. 

It  is  probable  that  this  refers  to  the 
bag-worm,  the  larva  of  a  small  moth, 
which  is  sometimes  extremely  destructive 
to  arbor-vita*.  It  is  often  common  in  or¬ 
chards,  and  on  shade  trees,  but  is  less 
destructive  to  them  than  to  the  arbor 
vita's,  which  it  will  sometimes  defoliate 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  kill  them.  On 
deciduous  trees  the  insects  may  be  no¬ 
ticed  during  the  Winter,  their  refuge  be¬ 
ing  little  cone-shaped  bags  an  inch  or 
more  in  length,  studded  with  bits  of  sticks 
and  leaves.  The  smaller  of  these  will 
contain  an  empty  pupa  shell,  the  larger 
a  mass  of  eggs  enveloped  in  fluffy  yellow 
material.  The  eggs  hatch  in  the'  Spring, 
the  larva*  constructing  cases  for  them¬ 
selves.  which  they  carry  about  while  feed¬ 
ing.  The  female  never  grows  to  winged 
form.  The  best  way  to  treat  this  insect 
is  by  picking  off  and  destroying  the  bags 
in  Winter.  Deciduous  trees  may  be 
sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead  in  Spring; 
applications  for  Codling-moth  destroy 
bag-worm.  Careful  picking  of  the  bags 
is  best  for  arbor-vita?. 


FAIRBANKS  “BULL  DOG”  ENGINES 


Write  for  Prices  and  Terms 


“Bull  Dog”  Engines  1%  to  16  H.  P. 
Vertical  Engines  8  to  60  H.  P. 
GAS,  GASOLENE,  or  KEROSENE 
Equiped  with  Batteries  or  Magneto 

The  best  engine  for  any  purpose;  Water 
Systems,  Pumps,  Hoists,  Sprayers,  Saws, 
Concrete  Mixers,  Stone  Crushers,  Electric 
Light  Outfits,  etc. 

Portable,  Semi-Portable,  and  Stationary  Types 

Made  up  to  the  Fairbanks  standard  and 
backed  by  the  Fairbanks  Guarantee. 

Bulletin  No.  28  describes  them.  Copy  upon 
request. 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Balt  imore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY 


Hartford,  Conn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Paterson,  N.  J, 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 


NEW  YORK 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.  London,  England 

Providence,  R.  I.  Glasgow,  Scotland 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Hamburg  Germany 

Washington,  D.  C.  Paris,  France 


ET  me  send  you  an 

_ |  engine  to  prove  that 

you  can  own  a  WITTE 
cheaper  and  easier  than 
you  can  do  without  one. 

Let  the  engine  earn  its 
cost,  while  you  pay  lor  it. 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  USER! 

Look  at  These  Prices !  ,  _ 

2H-P.  $39.45;  4  H-P,  $75.50;  6  H-P,  $99.35-  /  Howto 
JIH-P,  $149.90;  11  H-P,$218.90;  20  H-P.S389.50.  Judge 

Other  Sizes  Proportionally  Low.  /  Enginf* 

-  J3et  rayjatest  and  best  offer—  /  andpick 


No  Need  Now 
to  pay  double  price 
for  a  good  engine,  or  to  , 
take  a  poor,  or  doubtful  one  , 
at  any  price.  No  extra  cost  to  be  sure. 

For  27  years  (longer  than  any  other)the  Witte\ 
has  proved  its  high-quality  value  at  all  kinds  of ^ 
work,  In  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  Is  today  batter 
ev/?r»  the  price  is  lower.  My  manufact-  \ 

0u0r.UTiDg  **v**tages  make  thl8  p088ible>  f  am  8imply! 

my  adv?:ntage8  with  engine  buyers.  Let  me 
write  you  more  about  it  and  poBt  you  on  engine  buying. 

Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Pistillate,  Gas 

60  Days  Free  Trial.  5- Year  Guaranty 

Made  In  regular, standard  sizes  of  2  4  6  8  11  12  is 
40  H-^tat.onary,  Portabie.Sklddedahd  ’ 
Bawrig  Styles.  My  Free  Engine  Book 

5  END  explalnB  all. 


all  complete  with  my  New 
Book,  the  finest  in  the  en¬ 
gine  business.  Write  me  be- 


the  iVmne 


,  TODAY 
,  TO  A  THIS 

Free 
Book 


m 


fore  you  make  arrangements  to  try  any  engine. 

hDesk  °’  wltte  ,ron  Works  Co. 
Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


Galloway  En< 
(fines  Are 
Made  in  Sizes 
from  1  3-4 
to  15  H.  P. 
Twenty- 
Four  Dtf-, 
ferent 
Models, 


et  MeShipYou 

This  Great  5 H  P  Galloway 
Stat  ionary  Engi  ne -  Only 


Yes  Sir!  Try  It  30  Days  on  Yoor  Own  Farm  at  My  Risk 

It’s  got  to  please  you  entirely  or  it  won’t  cost  you  one  cent.  My  guarantee  is  printed 
in  black  and  white  and  says  “Satisfaction  or  your  money  back’’  with  all  the  freight 
charges  paid.  Galloway  engines  are  high  quality  engines  selling  at  the  lowest  price 
ever  made.  Five  years  ago  when  I  came  out  with  my  engines,  dealers  were  asking 
$250  to  $300  for  inferior  5  h.  p.  engines.  I’ve  made  them  come  down  in  price,  but  today 
they  can’t  anywhere  near  meet  my  new  prices.  Get  my  catalog  and  see  the  proof. 

My  Direct  from  Factory  Plan  Saves  You  $50  to  $300 

Just  one  small  manufacturer’s  profit  to  pay  over  and  above  the  actual  cost  of  mater¬ 
ially  and  labor.  No  jobber’s,  dealer’s  or  agent’s  profit,  no  salesman’s  expenses  or 
bad  debts  to  pay  on  my  plan.  Over  35,000  Galloway  engine  users  will  tell  you  my  plan 
paid  them  big.  It  will  pay  you.  Get  my  catalog  and  see  my  new  low  prices  and  lib¬ 
eral  terms.  1  3-4  h.  p.  engines  at  only  $26.75,  2  1-4  h.  p.  engines  at  $39.50  and  prices 
to  match  on  all  sizes  from  1  3-4  h.  p.  to  15  h.  p.  either  Stationary,  Mounted  or  Wood 
Sawing  Outfits.  Twenty-four  mode’s  to  select  from.  Get  my  prices  before  you  buy, 

Get  My  Big  Free  Engine  Book  and  Special  Offer 
My  Big  Engine  Catalog  shows  my  complete  line  of  engines 
and  explains  my  direct  from  factory  plan  and  liberal  sell¬ 
ing  terms.  Send  for  it  today.  When  you  write 
me,  I  will  explain  my  new  co-operative  of¬ 
fer  that  will  help  you  get  your  engine 
partly  or  entirely  without  cost.  — 

Write  me  for  my  catalog  and  offer 
now.  Do  it  today.  Address 
Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  Wm.  Galloway  Co. 

275  Galloway  Sta.  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Taka 
Your 
Choice 
of  My 
Big  En¬ 
gine  Line, 
— Station¬ 
ary,  Port¬ 
able  or  Wood 
Sawing  Out¬ 
fits 


SAF 


No  more  engine  worry.  No  fear  of  fire. 
No  insurance  troubles.  The  really  safe  en¬ 
gine — investigated  and  now  sealed  with  the 
label  of  security — is  here.  Every 

Jacobson  Engine 

ts'personalfy  inspected,  approved  and  labeled  by 
tli* Underwriters  Laboratories  Co..  Inc  Good 
every  otherway.  too.  One-third  more  thanrated 
capacity.  Easy,  sure  starting.  Never  kicks 
back.  Hopper  cooled.  Write  for  Booklets. 


JACOBSON  MACHINE 
MFC.  CO. 

Dept.D.  Warren,  Pa, 


YOURS 

—For  Greatest 
Power  Profits! 

a  facts,  figures  and  proof.  You  don’t 
®  realize  the  economy ,  reliability  and 
superiority  of  the  famous 


Box 
No.  2 


Gasoline  Engines 

"  \  1  to 20  H.  P.STKAM  ENGINES. 
Ni  5  to  25  H.  1*.  SEPARATORS. 
Sll/T  ®s*z,s»  100  to  1000  bu.  per  (lav. 
^Haini  and  power  feed  cut¬ 
ters  and  corn  shelters, 
k  wood  saws,  horse 
\  powers,  steel 
land  wood  laud 
|  rollers,  etc. 

MESSINGER  MFG.  CO.,  Tatamy.  Pa. 


Direct  from 

factory,  freight 
--  prepaid.  Over 
150  styles  for  ev 
purpose,  all  Double 
>>  _ 13c  per  rod  up.  hew 

1®  Vo*"1* 

I  n — #  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  ^ 

L  59  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ENGINES 


I  first 


I  hey  nro  replacing  all  other  power 
outfits  w  herever  Introduced.  Learn 
the  reasons.  Buy  your  last  engine 
and  save  big  money.  Leffel 
runs  any  machine,  does  many 
things  gasoline  can't  do. 

|  Burns  anything  for  fuel. 
Don  t  wait!  Write  us  now! 
James  Leffel  &  Company 
iox  287.  Springfield,  Ohio 


KING  HARNESS 

Will  Outlive  Your  Horse 

Buy  custom-made,  oak-tanned  harness  direct 
from  factory  at  icholesafe  prices.  Wo  can 
save  you  money  on  any  harness.  All  harness 
guaranteed — money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Big 
free  catalog  illustrates  over  75  styles  for  all  pur¬ 
poses — sure  to  show  harness  you  need.  Send  for  it 
today.  We  also  sell  Horse  Clothing  and  Fur  Coats. 
Ask  for  catalog 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  Desk  C.  Rome,  N.  Y. 


Binder 


JUST  the  thing  for  pre- 
u  serving  files  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Dura¬ 
ble  and  cheap.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreisrn  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  02.01,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8k'  marks,  or  104  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  dralt. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement,  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub- 
sci  ibers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust. *  *rin' ,,lf’ . 
bet  ween  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Nelthei  v  ill  we  M 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  lie  sent  to  us  within  the  time  of 

the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  Tin.  Rural  New-Torkkr 
when  writing  the  advertiser.  _ ^ _ 


That  was  a  sensible  article  last  week  on  raising 
liorses  in  New  York  State.  Go  out  and  try  to  buy 
a  good  work  horse  and  see  what  you  must  pay.  Also 
see  that  90  per  cent  of  the  good  ones  come  from  the 
AVest  or  South.  New  York  is  well  adapted  to  horse 
raising,  and  the  market  is  right  at  hand.  What  Is 
the  trouble?  One  trouble  is  a  lack  of  big  mares. 
Farmers  too  often  try  to  breed  a  small  trotter  blood 
mare  to  a  draft  stallion.  The  result  is  a  mongrel 
colt,  big  and  awkward,  but  he  never  grows  into  a 
high-class  work  horse.  The  farmer  often  expects 
too  much  from  the  sire.  The  mares  must  be  of  the 
heavy  draft  type  too,  if  we  hope  to  raise  high-class 
colts. 

* 

Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  an  easy  boast  that 
this  country  had  au  unbreakable  monopoly  in  the 
production  of  Indian  corn.  The  grain  was  raised 
in  the  Danube  Valley  and  in  parts  of  South  America, 
but  so  far  as  the  world’s  supply  went  this  country 
had  no  rival.  Now  the  use  of  corn  as  a  food  in 
the  Far  East  threatens  a  complete  economic  change. 
In  Indo-China  and  the  Philippine  Islands  rice  has 
been  the  staple  food.  It  is  now  giving  way  to  corn. 
Ten  years  ago  in  Indo-China  this  grain  was  hardly 
known.  Last  year,  after  supplying  local  needs,  80,- 
000  tons  were  exported.  In  the  Philippines  last 
year’s  corn  crop  was  worth  about  six  and  one-lialf 
million  dollars.  It  is  possible  iu  that  country  to 
grow  two  and  three  crops  of  corn  annually.  AVlien 
improved  methods  of  agriculture  are  practiced  in 
the  Far  East  it  will  be  possible  for  these  countries 
to  export  immense  quantities  of  corn,  and  compete 
in  the  world’s  market  with  this  food.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  the  great  work  of  conquering  the  wilderness  and 
building  the  Nation  was  done  by  meat  and  corn 
Caters. 

* 

The  sports  and  pot  hunters  got  into  business  early 
this  year  in  New  Jersey.  Here  is  a  sample  report: 

AA’illiam  Hibler,  a  Cedar  Lake  farmer,  ordered  hunt¬ 
ers  off  his  woodlot  because  they  were  too  near  his  cows. 
One  of  the  hunters  knocked  him  unconscious  with  a 
stick.  Hibler  came  to  an  hour  later,  crawled,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  his  home  and  gave  a  description  of  his 
assailant,  which  caused  the  arrest  of  a  man  who  says 
he  is  Warren  Smith  and  who  is  held  in  $500  bail. 

It  will  please  Mr.  Hibler  to  take  a  copy  of  the 
New  Jersey  game  laws  and  read  that  he  had  full 
power  to  appoint  himself  a  constable  and  arrest  this 
rascal.  He  had  the  authority  but  tlie  other  man  had 
the  club.  We  hope  “Smith”  will  be  given  tlie  limit. 
Another  case  is  reported  to  us  from  Alabama.  A 
man  living  near  Mobile  found  two  men  hi  his  pecan 
grove.  The  clearest  thing  about  subsequent  events 
is  that  tlie  owner  opened  fire  and  shot  one  of  these 
men  in  the  head.  The  injured  man  is  in  a  hospital, 
while  his  companion  was  arrested  on  a  $50  penalty. 
The  shooter  was  arrested  but  “if  tlie  man  gets  well 
nothing  will  be  done  about  it.”  Neither  of  these 
trespassers  had  any  license,  and  under  the  Alabama 
law  they  should  have  had  the  written  consent  of 
the  owner.  In  New  York  the  law  assumes  that  wild 
game  belongs  to  the  State!  The  farm  land  is  not 
yet  under  State  control,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  if 
farmers  do  not  stand  for  their  rights.  Post  the  farm 

and  then  unite  for  protection. 

❖ 

During  the  year  we  have  many  questions  about 
forming  a  farm  partnership.  Usually  these  are  ar¬ 
rangements  between  tlie  owner  of  land  and  a  work- 
t  man  or  tenant.  What  is  a  fair  basis  of  agreement 
for  division  of  proceeds?  Each  case  usually  has  its 
peculiar  condition  which  we  do  not  attempt  to  set¬ 
tle.  In  the  first  place  there  should  always  be  a 
definite,  signed,  written  contract— drawn  up  by  a 
lawyer  or  by  some  fair  person  who  knows  liow  to 
do  it.  We  have  seen  families  and  long  friendships 
broken  up  by  the  outcome  of  a  business  started  with 
verbal  contracts  or  “understandings.”  A  fair  plan 
for  division  is  to  make  three  equal  parts,  real  estate, 
labor  and  equipment  and  working  capital.  These 


may  be  considered  of  equal  value  in  conducting  a 
farm  and  tlie  proceeds  should  be  divided  as  the  two 
parties  furnish  property,  capital  or  labor.  For  in¬ 
stance  if  tlie  owner  furnish  real  estate  and  the  ten¬ 
ant  labor,  each  would  take  one-third — the  other  third 
being  divided  in  proportion  as  each  furnishes  stock, 
tools,  seeds,  fertilizer  or  money  to  pay  expenses.  As 
a  general  rule  most  of  such  agreements  will  be  made 
on  tliis  basis,  with  modifications  to  fit  the  condi¬ 
tions.  One  tenant  may  have  a  family  wliich  furn¬ 
ishes  more  labor  than  another,  or  one  farm  may  be 
more  productive  than  another.  These  tilings  should 
be  valued  and  considered,  but  this  foundation  prin¬ 
cipal  is  sound  for  figuring  partnerships. 

* 

There  will  be  a  mighty  effort  this  season  to 
change  the  rules  of  tlie  New  York  Assembly.  They 
are  now  designed  to  give  one  mail  as  much  power 
as  possible.  The  candidate  for  Speaker  is  usually 
selected  by  a  boss  through  a  caucus.  Under  tlie 
rules  of  this  caucus  partymen  are  obliged  to  vote 
for  the  candidate,  though  they  may  know  lie  is  unde¬ 
sirable.  Then  this  speaker,  again  with  the  boss,  se¬ 
lects  the  committees  so  that  lie  can  pass  the  legis¬ 
lation  the  bosses  want  and  bury  what  is  not  wanted. 
This  usually  gives  the  speaker  or  his  friends  the 
power  to  hold  up  bills  appropriating  money  until  tlie 
last  few  days  of  the  session,  when  votes  can  be 
traded  or  “exchanged.”  Some  country  member  may 
be  interested  in  a  local  bill  which  liis  people  want. 
It  will  be  held  to  the  end  and  then  if  lie  will  vote 
for  some  questionable  appropriation  his  bill  will  go 
through.  We  could  tell  some  lively  stories  about 
tlie  way  some  bills  have  been  traded  through.  Now 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  change  this  somewhat  by 
adopting  new  rules.  For  example,  take  committee 
appointments  out  of  the  Speaker’s  hands  and  let 
tlie  Assembly  elect  the  chairmen.  Compel  tlie  pas¬ 
sage  of  financial  bills  reasonably  early  in  the  session. 
There  are  several  other  changes  to  be  suggested — 
all  designed  to  prevent  one-man  power  or  secret  wire 
pulling.  Farmers  may  have  no  vote  on  these 
changes,  but  they  can  use  a  postage  stamp. 

* 

William  Jennings  Bryan  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  the  farmer  is  a  man  who  makes  his  money  in  the 
country  and  spends  it  in  the  city,  while  the  agricul¬ 
turist  makes  his  money  in  the  city  and  spends  it  in  the 
country.  E.  J.  Preston  gave  this  distinction  a  piquant 
twist  by  saying  that  the  farmer  works  the  land  and  the 
agriculturist  works  the  farmer.  But  Prof.  J.  E.  Spin- 
garn  speaking  before  Sylvan  Lake  Grange  of  Poughquag, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  made  the  distinction  even  more 
pointed  when  he  said  that  one  tills  the  land  and  the 
other  lands  the  till! — Harlem  Valley  Times. 

Yes,  and  one  farms  tlie  farm  while  tlie  other  farms 
tlie  farmer;  one  cultivates  agriculture  and  the  other 
aggravation  ;  one  lives  on  what  the  other  earns,  while 
tlie  other  can  hardly  earn  enough  to  live  on.  One 
milks  the  cow  and  the  other  bullies  the  milker;  one 
raises  horns  on  his  hands  handling  tlie  35-cent  dol¬ 
lar,  tlie  other  gets  them  nearer  liis  hat  manipulating 
the  65  cents ;  one  fights  burdocks,  tlie  other  joins 
tlie  Burbank  Society.  One  rides  in  an  auto  and  tlie 
other  ought  to ;  one  'takes  in  the  dust  and  tlie 
other  rakes  in  the  “dust” ;  one  puts  liis  hand  to  the 
plow  and  looks  not  back,  and  thus  does  not  see 
the  other  picking  up  the  main  chance.  But  our 
good  friend  the  agriculturist  isn’t  so  bad.  He  puts 
money  into  circulation  and  is  usually  very  much  of  a 
“game  sport”  Of  course  there  is  a  time  when  he  is 
“going  to  show  those  old  farmers  how  to  do  it,”  but 
lie  gets  bravely  over  that  after  a  season  or  two. 

* 

That  case  of  John  Campman,  tlie  New  Jersey 
youth  who  shot  and  killed  a  .night  prowler,  lias 
stirred  up  a  lively  interest.  We  have  had  many 
letters  offering  help  in  defending  Campman.  Some 
of  these  contained%money  which  was  returned,  as 
the  case  was  in  good  hands  and  Campman  was  ac¬ 
quitted.  This  tiling  of  fighting  off  chicken  thieves 
is  a  vital  one  with  many  hen  men.  It  gives  an¬ 
other  instance  of  the  need  of  cooperation  for  de¬ 
fense.  For  example  farmers  in  three  towns  of  Al¬ 
legany  Co.,  N.  Y\,  have  organized  the  Bethlehem 
Mutual  Protective  Association  with  the  following 
stated  objects ; 

The  objects  of  this  association  shall  be  to  combine 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  its  members  against  all 
violations  of  tlie  law,  and  guarding  them  against  theft, 
trespass  and  malicious  mischief. 

Each  member  pays  one  dollar  and  deposits  a  pre¬ 
mium  note  for  $10.  All  these  notes  are  assessed 
proportionately  to  raise  needed  money.  Tlie  officers 
may  hire  detectives,  lawyers,  or  do  whatever  is 
needed  to  catch  and  punish  thieves,  game  law  vio¬ 
lators  and  other  rogues.  There  are  316  members, 
and  all  work  together  for  protection.  Anyone  can 
see  that  the  chances  of  catching  a  thief  in  this  com¬ 
munity  will  be  much  greater  than  in  one  of  300  in¬ 
dividuals,  each  working  alone.  Thieves  and  scamps 
will  give  such  a  territory  a  very  wide  berth.  This 
organization  is  better  than  unorganized  shooting. 


I  purchased  an  automobile  with  a  delivery  box,  as 
horse  transportation  is  altogether  too  slow  for  such 
highly  perishable  products  as  these.  It  has  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  add  a  village  nine  miles  to  tlie  north, 
in  the  Mohawk  Valley  to  my  available  markets.  This 
is  a  busy  manufacturing  town  of  3,000  population. 

W.  K. 

This  is  tlie  way  one  of  our  readers  goes  after  a 
larger  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  This  man 
grows  fruits  and  vegetables.  Not  situated  near  a 
large  city,  according  to  some  of  the  old  theories  lie 
should  not  try  market  gardening.  But  the  explosion 
of  gasoline  lias  blown  down  tlie  barriers  of  distance 
and  he  can  multiply  his  former  selling  territory  by 
10,  because  the  auto  gets  about  faster  than  tlie 
horses.  This  teaches  two  things — what  farmers  can 
do  with  outfits  equal  to  those  of  other  business  men, 
and  also  tlie  absolute  need  of  working  capital  if  a 
farmer  is  to  obtain  the  outfit. 

* 

I  thought  you  said  we  would  all  be  better  off  and 
be  in  better  shape  when  parcel  post  was  started.  It 
lias  boon  going  nearly  a  year,  and  has  not  helped  me 
that  I  can  see.  S.  L.  j. 

AVe  would  like  to  have  our  friend  tell  us  when  or 
where  we  ever  said  that  tlie  mere  establishing  of 
a  parcel  post  would  make  a  farmer  or  anyone  else 
better  off.  In  all  talk  about  these  reforms  we  have 
been  careful  to  state  that  all  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  in  a  new  law  is  a  fairer  chance  to  work  or  to 
defend  ourselves.  If  history  shows  anything  at  all 
it  is  tlie  folly  and  danger  of  having  tlie  government 
step  directly  in  with  charity  or  gifts  to  the  people. 
Tlie  trouble  with  society  now  is  that  we  have  made 
a  few  men  rich  by  law,  granting  them  special  priv¬ 
ileges  or  giving  them  public  land,  or  letting  them 
evade  taxation.  Parcel  post  is  one  of  tlie  public 
privileges  which  will  help  to  break  up  monopoly  and 
give  tlie  common  citizen  a  fairer  chance  to  buy  or 
sell.  That  is  all  we  have  ever  claimed  for  it — that 
is  all  it  can  ever  do.  It  gives  men  a  fairer  chance. 
Its  success  means  more  than  a  cheaper  and  more 
direct  transportation,  for  when  the  public  under¬ 
stand  just  what  this  reform  means  they  will  demand 
others,  and  they  will  know  liow  to  obtain  them. 
That  is  why  there  was  such  fierce  opposition. 

* 

We  have  made  several  references  to  a  plan  of 
sending  wool  direct  to  a  manufacturer  to  be  made 
into  yarn  or  knit  goods.  AAre  are  interested  in  the 
experiment,  as  in  all  efforts  to  bring  producer  and 
consumer  together.  Most  efforts  thus  far  have  been 
along  the  line  of  selling  farm  produce  direct  to  tlie 
town  consumer.  This  wool  proposition  means  direct 
dealing  with  the  manufacturer,  who  will  turn  tlie  raw 
wool,  as  stated,  into  yarn  or  stockings.  This  is  wliat 
he  proposes  to  do : 

I  am  willing  to  accept  as  small  a  quantity  as  25 
pounds  of  grease  wool.  This  generally  shrinks  from 
50%  to  75%  when  the  grease  is  washed  out.  I  will 
wash  it  and  card  it  into  woolen  batting  for  them  for 
20  cents  a  pound  for  grease  wool :  that  is,  I  will  charge 
them  $4.50  for  washing  25  pounds  of  grease  wool,  and 
carding  it  into  batting,  they  paying  the  transportation. 
For  25  cents  per  grease  pound  I  will  spin  it  into  the 
kind  of  yarn  that  “Grandma  used  to  make,”  that  is, 
absolutely  all  wool,  with  no  cotton  or  shoddy;  or  if 
they  prefer  I  will  allow  them  the  highest  market  price 
for  their  grease  wool,  and  knit  the  yarn  into  socks  and 
stockings,  and  sell  them  to  them  for  50  cents  per  pair, 
delivered  by  parcel  post,  using  their  wool  as  far  as 
needed  for  the  number  of  goods  they  order. 

This  man  is  a  farmer  as  well  as  a  manufacturer. 
The  scheme  he  suggests  will  enable  him  to  get  at 
least  part  of  his  wool  direct  from  the  farmers  and 
also  give  him  a  direct  trade.  It  ought  also  to  en 
courage  farmers  to  keep  a  few  more  sheep  to  trim 
the  weeds  out  of  fence  corners  and  provide  fresh 
meat  for  the  family.  The  sheep  is  said  to  have  a 
“golden  hoof”  because  grass  and  good  farming 
follow  it.  Under  this  arrangement  tnls  "golden 
lioof”  would  give  the  farmer’s  family  warm  feet. 
This  is  a  new  way  of  adding  to  the  35-cent  dollar, 
and  we  would  like  to  see  the  plan  tried  out  fairly. 


BREVITIES. 

There  is  a  honey  shortage  iu  England. 

The  people  of  this  country  drank,  last  year,  62,2SL- 
201  gallons  of  “mineral  waters,”  worth  about 
$7,000,000. 

He  who  uses  pump  and  spray  may  have  liis  fruit  an¬ 
other  day ;  he  who  will  not  spraying  try  will  have  no 
fruit  unless  he  buy. 

Alaska,  with  probably  the  most  wonderful  coal  re¬ 
sources  iu  the  world,  mined  only  200  tons  last  year  ami 
imported  16,405  tons. 

Rust  will  eat  away  part  of  the  farm  tools  this  AY  in¬ 
ter  if  you  let  it.  Before  putting  them  away  scour  auu 
then  smear  with  some  thick  oil  or  fat. 

Among  the  vegetable  exhibits  at  a  flower  show  near 
New  York  October  28  was  asparagus.  The  roots  had 
been  ripened  early,  refrigerated  for  a  time,  and  then 
forced  for  the  show. 

The  Treasury  Department  announces  that  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  registration  of  aigrettes  and  other  plumage  bj 
people  going  abroad  cannot  serve  as  permission  to 
bring  such  articles  back  into  the  United  States.  Un 
der  the  new  tariff  law,  aigrettes  on  or  off  hats  are  ah 
solutely  prohibited  from  passage  through  a  Unite; 
States  custom  house. 


1913. 

The  State  Standing  Committee  on  Cooperation  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  wishes  to 
make  a  roster  of  all  the  farm  cooperative  clubs  or 
other  organizations  in  the  State,  with  a  view  to  de¬ 
velop  plans  to  coordinate  their  work  in  the  production, 
grading  and  marketing  of  farm  products  and  in  the 
purchase  of  supplies.  Will  the  officers  of  such  or¬ 
ganizations  please  send  the  name  and  place  of  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  organizations,  and  the  name  and  address 
of  the  secretary?  Also  state  whether  or  not  it  is 
incorporated,  and  amount  of  capital  if  any. 

john  j.  dillon,  Chairman. 

* 

This  is  the  latest  use  for  smudge  pots  that  we 
have  heard  of : 

Auburn,  Nebr.,  Oct.  29. — A  few  smudge  pots  were  set 
out  last  night  to  protect  the  few  apples  still  hanging  to 
the  trees.  Most  of  the  apple  growers  took  warning  at 
the  first  cold  wave  and  hurried  through  their  fruit 
harvest. 

Those  “smudge  pots”  are  metal  pots  or  jars  in 
which  thick  oil  is  burned.  This  gives  off  consider¬ 
able  heat  and  a  thick  smudge  or  smoke.  The  heat 
is  enough  to  raise  the  temperature  by  several  de¬ 
grees.  We  often  hear  of  their  use  in  Spring  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  buds  but  this  is  the  first  report  of  their  use 
in  Fall  to  protect  the  fruit.  When  the  air  is  still 
they  give  good  results,  but  in  a  high  wind  the  heat 
is  driven  from  the  trees.  In  some  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  the  system  has  been  so  perfected  that  when  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  falls  to  a  certain  point 
an  electric  device  rings  a  warning  and  actually  starts 
fire  in  the  pots. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  received  a  circular  which 
states  that  a  German  ship  was  nearing  this  coun¬ 
try  carrying  a  large  cargo  of  potatoes.  There  is 
supposed  to.  be  a  quarantine  against  German  pota¬ 
toes  and  our  friend  rightly  asks — What  about  it? 
C.  L.  Marlatt,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Board,  sends  us  this  statement  of  the  case: 

Under  our  Quarantine  No.  3,  dealing  with  the  potato 
wart,  the  entry  of  potatoes  from  Germany  is  prohibited, 
and  the  supposition,  therefore,  is  that  the  potatoes  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  coming  on  German  ships  are  of  Holland 
origin.  We  are  closely  watching  potato  importations 
from  Europe,  and  this  particular  lot  of  potatoes  will  he 
inspected  on  arrival,  both  to  determine  condition  and 
to  confirm  country  of  origin.  All  products  imported 
into  the  United  States  must  be  accompanied  by  a  con¬ 
sular  declaration  showing  the  country  of  origin,  and 
the  State  Department,  at  the  request  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  recently  warned  consular  officers 
to  be  particularly  observant,  to  prevent  any  fraudulent 
certification  as  to  origin  in  the  case  of  potatoes. 

Some  one  will  need  to  be  “particularly  observant,” 
or  many  of  these  potatoes  will  be  rushed  into  this 
country.  It  is  a  great  temptation  just  now’  to  take 
German  potatoes  away  from  starch  or  alcohol  mak¬ 
ing  and  send  them  here  to  be  used  as  food.  Thus 
far  there  have  not  been  imports  which  could  affect 
prices,  but  the  buyers  would  like  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  entire  European  crop  is  coming  over  so  as 
to  beat  down  the  price  paid  to  our  own  farmers. 

* 

Our  agricultural  colleges,  particularly  those  in  the 
Eastern  States,  are  likely  to  have  a  hard  problem 
in  the  city  boy.  These  city-trained  youths  are  en¬ 
tering  the  agricultural  colleges  in  great  numbers  ex¬ 
pecting  to  be  farmers.  Ask  them  why  and  you  gen¬ 
erally  find  that  the  extravagant  stories  of  farm 
success  printed  in  papers  or  magazines  have  fired 
their  imagination.  In  one  extreme  case  which  wre 
know  of  a  liigh-school  graduate  decided  to  study 
agriculture.  The  family  took  a  place  in  the  coun¬ 
try  for  the  Summer.  There  was  a  garden,  and 
father  told  the  boy  to  take  a  hoe  and  clean  out 
the  weeds,  as  this  was  a  part  of  the  “agriculture” 
which  he  w'as  to  study.  The  boy  worked  half  a 
day  in  the  sun  and  then  came  in  to  his  mother.  “No 
agriculture  for  me  if  this  is  it  I  think  I’ll  try  civil 
engineering!”  This  boy  had  been  led  to  suppose  that 
“agriculture”  was  some  sort  of  easy-chair  job.  A 
good  many  city  boys  know  better.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
treme  case,  yet,  without  question,  the  boy  or  man 
raised  in  the  city  cannot  really  understand  what 
farming  means.  They  can  take  their  college  course 
and  graduate  with  honors,  but  they  have  still  to 
learn  the  foundation  of  farming — practical  labor 
and  instinct  and  sympathy  which  nothing  except 
country  living  can  give  them.  Or  suppose  they  do 
not  try  practical  farming,  but  become  teachers  or 
“workers”  in  some  of  the  extension  service!  How 
can  they  ever  really  speak  that  universal  language 
which  the  farm-bred  man  or  woman  employs?  From 
either  point  of  view  the  city  boy  presents  a  new  and 
hard  problem  in  agricultural  education.  He  must 
have  a  chance  in  some  way  to  acquire  the  training 
which  the  boy  on  the  farm  takes  as  a  regular  part 
of  life.  The  city  boy  has  just  as  much  right  to  the 
agricultural  education  as  anyone  else.  He  ought  to 
have  a  chance  to  get  both  sides. 
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THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  CREDIT  UNIONS. 
Co-operation  in  Farm  Capital. 

The  letter  below’  was  recently  received  from  a 
wealthy  and  philanthropic  business  man  in  Maine. 
Our  reply  to  the  inquiry  may  interest  many  farmers 
and  others  who  are  thinking  of  this  subject  of  farm 
credits.  We  have  had  an  approval  of  the  plan  from 
the  correspondent  with  the  encouraging  assurance 
that  it  will  be  put  into  practice  in  several  communi¬ 
ties  in  Maine.  We  hope  that  the  discussion  may 
inspire  other  men  of  affairs  and  experience  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  this  much-needed  movement  in 
this  country. 

I  write  to  say  that  there  is  a  small  community  here 
of  perhaps  a  score  of  farmers,  a  part  of  whom  would 
need  to  borrow  a  few  hundred  dollars  for  a  few  months 
in  the  Spring  to  buy  fertilizer,  grass  seeds,  etc.  Would 
yon  be  kind  enough  to  recommend  a  plan  that  would 
work  more  satisfactorily  than  any  other?  j.  H.  R. 

Maine. 

The  little  community  of  farmers  to  whom  you 
refer  could  form  a  cooperative  credit  union  among 
themselves,  under  the  present  corporate  law’s  of 
Maine.  They  could  simply  organize  a  little  corpor¬ 
ate  association,  and  the  amount  of  cash  capital  put 
ir.  by  each  one  might  be  limited  to  the  individual 
capacity  of  each.  In  some  of  the  associations  in 
Europe  individual  holdings  are  as  small  as  $1.50, 
and  never  assume  any  large  proportions.  In  Europe, 
and  also  in  this  country,  men  of  greater  means  and 
greater  business  experience  often  combine  with  them 
from  more  or  less  philanthropic  or  patriotic  mo¬ 
tives,  and  these  members  are  able  to  render  great 
service  in  the  way  of  management  and  control,  and 
often  in  the  way  of  furnishing  funds. 

In  Newr  York  State  w’e  succeeded  last  Winter  in 
getting  through  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  organization 
of  these  credit  unions  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
They  have  had  one  in  Massachusetts  for  some  years, 
but  even  previous  to  last  year  some  of  the  Jewish 
people  organized  credit  unions  in  New  York  State 
for  the  benefit  of  Jewish  farmers  under  the  busi¬ 
ness  corporation  law,  and  they  have  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  success  of  these  Jewish  unions  has 
probably  come  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  capitalists  and  philanthropists  of  the  city  have 
taken  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  not  only  helped 
the  organization,  but  also  furbished  me  money 
needed. 

The  basis  for  these  credit  unions,  however,  is  co¬ 
operation,  and  individual  and  united  responsibility 
for  the  loans  made ;  that  is  to  say,  the  members  of 
the  association  or  union  bind  themselves,  each  and 
all,  to  the  payment  of  the  money  borrowed  from 
outside  sources,  and  then  loan  the  funds  to  the 
individual  membership  as  needed.  You  will  at  once 
grasp  the  importance  of  this  feature.  It  restricts 
membership  in  the  union  to  honest  and  industrious 
members  of  a  community.  The  only  object  of  be¬ 
coming  a  member  of  the  union  is  for  the  purpose  of 
using  credit  and  borrowing  money,  and  the  members 
of  a  union  will  not  consent  to  the  membership  of  a 
neighbor  who  is  entitled  to  no  credit,  and  who  would 
not  be  a  moral  risk  for  a  loan.  Then  again,  it  makes 
each  member  in  turn  a  censor  on  the  borrower  of 
each  in  his  turn.  That  is  to  say,  in  an  association 
of  12  at  the  time  one  is  borrowing  there  will  be 
11  members  anxious  to  see  that  the  twelfth  does 
not  borrow  more  than  his  ability  to  use  productively 
and  pay  back. 

Still  further,  these  loans  are  made  for  specific  pur¬ 
poses.  They  are  made  for  productive  purposes,  such 
as  for  buying  fertilizers,  seeds  or  necessary  supplies 
of  some  kind  to  be  used  productively  for  the  sea¬ 
son’s  profit.  Every  member  of  the  union  is  inter¬ 
ested  to  see  that  the  money  borrowed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  employed  for  just  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  loaned,  and  each  member  will  be  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  borrower  in  using  the  capital  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  profit,  and  they  will  also  be  interested  to 
see  that  the  loan  is  paid  at  the  time  of  maturity. 
At  the  same  time  the  borrower  has  been  under  con¬ 
stant  review  of  his  associates  during  the  time  of 
the  loan,  and  if  a  temporary  misfortune  has  be¬ 
fallen  him,  such  as  the  loss  of  a  crop  due  to  a 
drought  or  excessive  rainfall,  or  for  other  reasons, 
and  there  is  still  a  prospect  of  his  making  good  later 
on,  they  are  In  a  position  to  judge  his  ease  fairly 
and  to  extend  time  where  it  is  needed  and  merited. 

A  credit  union  of  this  kind  would  be  our  suggestion 
for  the  situation  in  your  community.  From  this 
outline  many  of  the  features  of  the  credit  union  will 
appeal  to  the  practical  mind  of  farmers.  The  union 
would  have  the  ability  to  borrow  money  on  the  com¬ 
bined  credit  of  its  members  cheaper  than  any  one 
or  two  of  them  would  borrow  on  his  individual 
credit.  Another  feature  is  that  whatever  funds  the 
members  may  have  from  time  to  time  may  be  used 
productively.  They  will  be  learning  business  and 
thrift,  and  the  advantage  of  organized  effort. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE  CO-OPERATION. 

The  idea  suggested  in  the  Subscribers’  Exchange 
is  more  important  than  may  at  first  seem  possible. 
It  is  more  important  now  than  ever  before,  because 
the  needs  of  the  farm  home  are  constantly  increas¬ 
ing,  because  the  cost  of  living  is  increasing,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  convenience  of  parcel  post  and  other  means 
of  communication  and  delivery  has  made  trade  be¬ 
tween  the  producer  and  consumer  easier  to  transact. 
In  the  ease  of  the  readers  of  this  paper  alone,  if  the 
consuming  class  could  buy  their  needs  direct  from 
the  producing  class  the  saving  would  be  enormous, 
and  the  volume  of  the  business  would  surprise  us 
all.  Where  now  65  cents  of  the  dollar  is  lost  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  liberal 
saving  to  both  in  direct  trade.  The  sale  and  ex¬ 
change  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  organization 
of  clubs  and  cooperative  associations,  which  will  buy 
in  bulk,  and  grade  and  ship  in  packages,  the  label 
of  which  will  be  a  guarantee  of  quality  and  grade. 
Of  course,  when  once  rightly  developed,  this  trade 
will  not  confine  itself  to  the  readers  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  publication.  It  will  be  developed  through  local 
papers,  city  papers,  and  through  circulars  and  let¬ 
ters  from  one  section  to  another.  We  hope  to  see 
the  time  when  cooperative  clubs  will  have  ...  central 
selling  agency  to  develop  trade  in  the  goods  pro¬ 
duced,  and  to  direct  trade  between  the  clubs  them¬ 
selves. 

* 

Here  is  a  startling  heading  in  one  of  the  New 
York  daily  papers : 

SEVEN  CENTS  APIECE  TO  BE  PRICE 

OF  EGGS. 


High  Cost  and  Shortage  Send  Dealers  to 
Europe  in  Search  of  Supply. 

The  article  states  that  fancy  eggs  retailed  at  75 
cents  a  dozen,  that  the  supply  is  unusually  short  and 
that  Europe  is  being  ransacked  for  eggs.  It  is  said 
that  15,000  cases  of  eggs  in  Berlin  may  be  bought 
and  sent  here  for  the  retail  trade.  The  facts  are 
that  strictly  fresh  eggs  could  be  bought  at  44  cents 
at  the  time  these  statements  were  made.  A  few 
fancy  white  eggs  were  undoubtedly  sold  at  60  cents 
but  this  trade  does  not  at  all  represent  the  true  egg 
business.  These  grossly  exaggerated  statements  are 
usually  put  out  by  the  packing  interests  just  before 
they  get  ready  to  squeeze  a  little  more  out  of  the 
consumer.  Just  now  they  are  trying  to  work  both 
ends  of  the  string.  They  will  make  the  consumer 
think  he  must  pay  more.  Then  they  bring  out  the 
scarecrow  of  free  trade  in  eggs  to  frighten  the 
farmers.  If  they  can  make  our  hen  men  believe 
that  Siberian  or  Egyptian  hens  are  to  supply  New 
York  or  Philadelphia  they  think  they  can  get  the 
American  product  at  a  lower  price.  The  plan  evi¬ 
dently  is  to  try  to  buy  eggs  now  for  “future”  de¬ 
livery  as  grain  is  handled  and  by  scaring  the  farm¬ 
ers  by  this  talk  of  “big  world  crop”  make  these  fu¬ 
ture  prices  low.  The  same  scheme  is  being  attempted 
by  dealers  in  potatoes  and  cabbage.  By  talking 
“free  trade”  they  hope  to  frighten  the  producers 
and  thus  beat  down  the  prices.  There  are  no  im¬ 
ports  in  sight  to  justify  these  lower  prices,  and  the 
consumers  will  pay  as  much  as,  or  more,  than  ever 
before. 


Government  Crop  Report. 

The  total  corn  yield  is  plaeed  at  2.463,017,000  bushels, 
a  gain  of  S9, 000, 000  bushels  over  expectations  at  be¬ 
ginning  of  harvest.  The  farm  reserve  of  corn  is  137, 
972,000,  or  64,764,000  bushels  more  than  last  year.  The 
estimated  harvests  of  other  crops  with  comparison  fol¬ 
lows  : 


WINTER  WHEAT— 

Bushels  . 

Fstimated 
Nov..  1313. 

. .  510,519,000 

Harvest 

1912. 

399,919.000 

Acreage  . 

. .  30.939.000 

20.571.000 

SPRING  WHEAT— 

Bushels  . 

.  . 

. .  242,714,000 

330.34S.000 

Acreage  . 

,  , 

.  .  IS.  033. 000 

19.243.000 

TOTAL  WHEAT— 

Bushels  . 

.  , 

■  •  • 

. .  753.233.000 

730.267,000 

Acreage  . 

,  , 

•  •  • 

. .  49,601,000 

45.S14.000 

CORN— 

Bushels  . 

,  , 

..2,403.017.000 

3,124.746,000 

Acreage  . 

. .  100.SS4.000 

107.083.000 

OATS— 

Bushels  . 

.  . 

. .1.122,139.000 

1,418.337.000 

Acreage  . 

,  , 

•  .  . 

.  .  38.341.000 

37.917.000 

BARLEY— 

Bushels  . 

.  , 

•  •  • 

. .  173.301.000 

223.S24.W0 

Acreage  . 

.  . 

. .  7,255,000 

7.530.000 

RYE— 

Bushels  . 

. .  34.7S9.000 

35,004.000 

Acreage  . 

2.443.000 

2.117.000 

BUCKWHEAT— 

Bushels  . 

.  . 

. .  14,455.000 

19,249.000 

Acreage  . 

.  , 

•  •  . 

S41.000 

841.000 

POTATOES— 

Bushels  . 

•  .  . 

. .  328,550.000 

420.047,000 

Acreage  . 

•  •  • 

3,085. 000 

3.711.000 

TOBACCO— 

Pounds  . 

•  . 

•  •  • 

..  903.S75.000 

002.S55.000 

Acrenge  . 

,  . 

1.144.500 

1.225.S00 

FLAXSEED— 

Bushels  . 

.  . 

..  19.234,000 

28.073.000 

Acreage  . 

.  , 

•  •  • 

2,425,000 

2.S51.000 

RICE— 

Bushels  . 

,  , 

. .  25.000,000 

25.054.000 

Acreage  . 

•  . 

824,000 

722.800 

HAY— 

Tons  . 

.  . 

•  .  ■ 

. .  63.400,000 

72.691. 000 

Acreage  . 

•• 

... 

. .  48.293,000 

49,530,000 

\ 
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November  22, 


Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 

TIIANKSKIVING. 

For  the  days  when  nothing  happens, 

For  the  cares  that  leave  no  trace, 

For  the  love  of  little  children. 

For  each  sunny  dwelling-place, 

For  the  altars  of  our  fathers, 

And  the  closets  where  we  pray, 

Take,  O  gracious  God  and  Father, 
Praises  this  Thanksgiving  Day. 

For  our  harvests  safe  ingathered, 

For  our  golden  store  of  wheat, 

For  the  cornlands  and  the  vinelands, 
For  the  flowers  upspringing  sweet, 
For  our  coasts  from  want  protected, 

For  each  inlet,  river,  bay, 

By  the  bounty  full  and  flowing, 

Take  our  praise  this  joyful  day. 

For  our  dear  ones  lifted  higher 
Through  the  darkness  to  the  light, 
Ours  to  love  and  ours  to  cherish 
In  dear  memory,  beyond  §ight, 

For  our  kindred  and  acquaintance 
In  thy  heaven  who  safely  stay, 

We  uplift  our  songs  of  triumph. 

Lord,  on  this  Thanksgiving  Day. 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 

* 

A  novelty  in  sweaters  is  the  Navajo, 
which  is  knitted  in  solid  color,  with  bor¬ 
der,  collar  and  cufFs  in  typical  Indian 
patterns,  in  bright  colors.  It  is  a  very 
picturesque  model,  and  could  be  adapted 
attractively  for  children’s  knitted  gar¬ 
ments. 

We  recently  tested  some  dried  Seek  el 
pears,  which  were  more  like  a  confection 
than  ordinary  dried  fruit.  The  pears 
were  peeled,  sliced  thin,  and  slowly  dried 
in  a  very  moderate  oven.  The  juice  dried 
to  a  candy,  and  the  crisp  slices  were  very 
sweet  and  rich  in  flovor.  Dried  pears  of 
this  quality  would  be  a  pleasant  addi¬ 
tion  to  boxes  of  home-made  candy. 

* 

This  is  the  season  when  the  farm  has 
time  to  rest  and  be  thankful,  and  if  har¬ 
vests  are  scant  and  returns  discouraging, 
there  must  be  some  compensations,  even 
though  they  are  not  material  enough  to 
weigh  the  scales  very  heavily.  In  going 
about  among  the  poor  in  great  cities,  we 
have  been  impressed,  more  than  once,  by 
the  cheerfulness  with  which  they  meet 
adversity,  and  the  kindliness  shown  by 
one  neighbor  to  another.  Even  at  its 
hardest,  the  farm  can  supply  comforts 
and  pleasures  unknown  to  the  squalid 
tenement,  and  surely  it  should  inculcate 
courage  in  adversity,  and  brotherly  good 
cheer.  Perhaps  the  best  text  we  can  offer 
for  a  Thanksgiving  sermon,  which  each 
reader  may  apply  as  his  circumstances  in¬ 
dicate,  is  a  certain  “Grace  before  Din¬ 
ner,”  written  by  a  very  human  man — 
Robert  'Burns : 

O  Thou,  who  kindly  dost  provide 
For  every  creature’s  want ! 

We  bless  Thee,  God  of  Nature  wide, 

For  all  Thy  goodness  lent. 

And,  if  it  please  Thee,  Heavenly  Guide, 
May  never  worse  be  sent; 

But,  whether  granted  or  denied, 

Lord,  bless  us  w7ith  content ! 

Amen  ! 

* 

During  the  trial  of  a  suit  for  rent  in 
New  York  recently,  the  tenant,  a  woman, 
testified  that  she  had  been  literally  evicted 
from  her  apartment  by  swarms  of  “silver 
bugs,”  which  were  such  an  intolerable 
nuisance  that  she  could  not  stay  in  the 
place  and,  therefore,  moved  out  before 
her  lease  expired.  She  said  the  “silver 
bugs”  ran  over  everything,  ate  their  way 
into  sealed  packages  of  food,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  paintings  and  clothing.  No  doubt 
the  creatures  were  fish  moths,  or  silver 
fish,  which  are  often  troublesome  in 
libraries ;  they  destroy  book-bindings, 
paper,  and  various  fabrics,  but  we  have 
never  heard  before  of  such  an  infestation 
as  the  one  named  above.  They  breed  in 
warm  dry  places,  and  in  the  case  named 
appeared  to  spread  from  the  furnace 
room  of  the  apartment  house.  They  can 
be  controlled  by  a  free  use  of  pyrethrum 
or  insect  powder,  dusted  about  their 
haunts,  but  are  very  unlikely  to  be  trou¬ 
blesome  in  places  frequently  cleaned  and 
aired,  as  they  dislike  being  disturbed,  so 
good  housekeeping  is  a  sure  antidote. 
They  are  often  troublesome  in  museums 
or  herbariums,  where  they  eat  away  la¬ 
bels,  and  in  such  places  they  are  treated 
to  a  boiled  flour  paste  poisoned  with  ar¬ 
senic,  which  is  put  on  strips  of  paper  and 
allowed  to  dry.  We  should  hesitate  to 
use  this  poison  about  the  house,  however, 
because  of  the  risk  involved. 


Thanksgiving  Dinner  Decorations. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  beautiful 
Chrysanthemum  is  the  Thanksgiving 
flower,  and  three  or  four  of  the  great 
shaggy  beauties,  arranged  with  a  few  oak 
leaves,  make  a  delightful  decoration  for 
the  Thanksgiving  dinner  table.  But  does 
everyone  know  that  when  these  lovely 
flowers  are  not  easy  to  have  they  may 
be  charmingly  substituted  by  paper  ones? 
Those  that  look  so  much  like  the  real  blos¬ 
soms  one  sees  in  the  five  and  10  cent 
stores  are  just  the  thing,  or  if  you  have 
the  skill  they  can  be  made  at  home.  These 
Chrysanthemums  are  not  difficult  to  make. 

In  this  special  little  scheme  of  decora¬ 
tion  pictured,  a  flaring  vase  was  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  table  on  a  mat  of 
late  Autumn  leaves,  and  filled  with  small 
branches  of  the  leaves,  with  a  few  big 
yellow  paper  Chrysanthemums  on  long 
green  paper  covered  stems  in  the  middle. 
The  small  round  bonbon  boxes,  made  from 
cardboard  and  covered  smoothly  with 
yellow  crepe  paper,  have  a  yellow  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  on  each  cover.  The  shades  of 
the  candles  are  also  made  of  yellow  paper 
and  ornamented  with  the  crinkly  paper 
petals,  while  the  place  cards  at  each  plate 
are  simply  plain  white  cards  with  a 


peaches  and  cream,  biscuits  and  butter, 
brownstone-front  cake,  mock  angel  food, 
white  and  gold  cake,  beside  the  birthday 
cake,  coffee,  tea  and  water,  with  plenty 
of  cream.  Some  who  sat  at  that  table 
had  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  hundreds 
of  head  of  cattle  and  horses ;  they  could 
well  afford  such  luxuries.  The  men 
talked  farming  and  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  work.  Several  are  considered  among 
the  best  farmers  on  the  plains,  but  near¬ 
ly  all  had  little  faith  in  the  station’s 
work.  Why?  Because  they  can  and 
do  raise  better  crops  with  less  cost.  The 
women  talked  of  gardens,  schools  and 
sending  their  sons  and  daughters  away 
from  home  for  an  education.  They  fav¬ 
ored  teaching  ninth  and  tenth  grades  in 
the  district  schools,  which  is  being  done 
in  several  districts,  I  have  learned.  No 
teacher  of  Colorado’s  common  schools 
can  receive  less  than  $50  a  month  by  a 
law  just  passed  the  last  year.  I  was 
quite  amused  by  one  lady  saying  there 
was  never  any  travel  by  her  house ;  they 
always  stopped,  and  explaining  that  their 
ranch  of  several  thousand  acres  made 
neighbors  very  far  apart.  “But  I  don’t 
mind ;  I  am  always  so  busy,  and  so  much 
to  look  after,”  she  said.  A  pretty  white¬ 
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When  it’s  so  easy  to  have 
a  real  Kalamazoo,  why  be 
satisfied  with 
an  ordinary 
stove? 


u 
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There  Is  no  reason 
why  you  should  deny 
yourself  Amerlc a’s 
best  stove.  In  fact  It’s 
the  easiest  stove  to  buy. 
It’ssold  only  directfrom 
the  factory  at  the /actor?/ 
•price — you’ll  save  anywhere  from  $5  to  $40 
30  days’  trial  allowed  free.  Easy  payments 
if  you  wish.  Money  back  any  time  Within 
a  year  if  you’re  not  satisfied.  ^ 

Buy  Direct  From  Factory  ,«v 

It  pays.  Get  the  big  book  of  400  stoves  RXy 
with  our  complete  offer.  Find  how  we 
can  ship  the  day  your  order  comes. 

Read  the  $100,000  guarantee.  Now 
write  us  a  postal  card— and  .CNv 

usk  for  catalog  No.  11  1. 

Kalamazoo  StoveCo. 

Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

We  make  a  full 
line  of  Stoves, 

Ranges,  Gas 
Stoves  and  Fur¬ 
naces.  We  have 
three  catalogs. 

Please  ask 
for  the 


Thi* 
Radiant 
Base  Burner 
and  399  Other 
Stoves  in  Our 

Big  Book. 

Write  for  It. 

It’s  Free. 


one  you, 


%v  ant 


On  Day  Received 


Pay  Freight 


A  Kalamazoo 
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Trrtde  Mark 
Registered 


A  THANKSGIVING  DINNER  TABLE.  Fig.  4SS. 


Chrysanthemum,  cut  out  from  the  pages 
of  an  old  floral  catalogue,  pasted  in  one 
corner.  Rosamond  lampman. 


Glimpses  of  Social  Life  in  Colorado. 

Not  long  ago  we  were  asked  to  a  birth¬ 
day  surprise  party  on  the  sixtieth  birth¬ 
day  of  a  neighbor.  They  are  people  who 
have  a  good  home  (for  this  country)  and 
enough  to  make  life  easy.  Over  30  were^ 
there,  nearly  all  being  wealthy  ranchers 
or  farmers.  As  I  looked  at  their  dress 
and  manners  I  could  not  see  but  that 
they  compared  very  well  with  farm  peo¬ 
ple  East.  When  people  say  East  here 
they  mean  all  States  east  of  Colorado. 
In  Nebraska  beyond  Iowa  was  “East.” 

I  was  much  interested  in  one  family 
whom  I  had  never  met  before,  father, 
mother,  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  The 
two  oldest  sons  were  soon  to  enter  their 
second  year  at  the  Agricultural  College 
at  Fort  Collins,  fine-looking  and  fine- 
appearing  boys,  well  and  neatly  dressed; 
quiet  in  their  manners  and  intelligent  in 
their  conversation.  My  husband  heard 
some  of  the  men  remark  that  they  could 
not  keep  their  boys  home  on  the  farm ; 
wanted  to  go  to  business  college  or  go  to 
town,  and  wondered  how  the  father  of 
the  four  boys  managed  to  keep  all  his 
boys  at  home  as  farmers.  At  our  county 
fair  I  noted  that  these  boys  took  many 
premiums  on  fine  stock,  colts  and  cattle, 
fruit  and  vegetables,  grains  and  grasses, 
all  in  “Blank  Brothers”  name,  the  fath¬ 
er’s  name  not  mentioned.  Here  was  one 
cause  probably  that  kept  the  boys  home. 
It  was  not  all  father’s.  Two  big  wind¬ 
mills  pump  water  from  deep  wells,  not 
only  for  purebred  stock  but  to  irrigate 
fruit,  flowers  and  garden.  The  oldest 
son  had  a  fine  camera  at  the  party,  and 
took  pictures  of  the  guests,  and  also  the 
table  with  beautiful  birthday  cake. 

That  table  did  uot  look  like  hard  times, 
loaded  with  good  things,  each  one  taking 
something.  Fried  chicken  galore,  mashed 
potatoes,  peas,  sweet  corn,  cucumbers, 
sliced  and  pickled  ripe  tomatoes,  rasp¬ 
berry  jam,  jelly,  five  kinds  of  salads,  three 
being  fruit ;  mince,  apple  and  cherry  pies. 


haired  woman  of  probably  55,  and  so 
richly  and  becomingly  dressed  all  in 
white,  with  gold  bracelet,  brooch  and 
handsome  comb,  she  did  not  look  work- 
weary,  or  that  she  lived  away  from  every-  j 
body.  They  had  driven  in  from  their 
ranch  12  miles  distant.  There  was 
music ;  a  flue  organ  was  in  the  home.  A 
German  couple  had  been  asked  to  furn¬ 
ish  music  with  a  fine  large  accordion. 
A  box  of  nice  cigars  was  presented  to 
the  man  whose  birthday  we  celebrated. 

I  noticed  there  was  no  mention  of  poli¬ 
tics.  It  was  the  home,  farm,  stock,  crops, 
the  probable  price  of  land  in  the  future, 
what  was  best  adapted  for  the  country, 
etc.,  quite  a  farmers’  institute,  but  no  j 
director,  each  spoke  for  himself,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Illinois,  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Colorado  being 
represented,  Iowa  having  the  largest 
number.  I  have  asked  several  women  if 
they  voted — nearly  all  said  no.  One  of 
our  neighbors  said  if  they  could  have  a 
herd  law  she  would  vote  for  it.  Some  go 
to  the  school  elections,  another  lady  said, 
“Yes,  I  vote;  as  long  as  you  can  why 
not?”  Several  did  not  consider  it  a 
woman’s  place  to  go  to  the  polls  and 
vote.  Another  took  no  interest  in  poli¬ 
tics;  she  “let  John  do  the  voting.”  I 
found  sometimes  that  “John”  perhaps 
was  not  as  well  fitted  to  vote  as  his  wife. 
A  great  many  of  these  cheap  trashy 
papers  are  taken,  I  find.  When  one  will 
have  good  substantial  literature  you  will 
find  ten  of  these  cheap  papers,  although 
in  some  cases  they  seem  glad  to  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  class  of  reading  when  offered  them.  I 
am  often  surprised  when  some  woman 
tells  me  she  loves  to  do  fancy  work,  and 
knows  the  latest  designs  and  stitch,  and 
her  surroundings  would  indicate  no  time 
for  such  work ;  also  where  would  she  put 
her  pretty  things  after  being  made?  , 
“Oh,  they  are  packed  away,  taken  out  to  ; 
show  people  occasionally.”  Perhaps  at 
the  same  time  there  are  three  or  four 
children  in  rags.  But  it  helps  the  poor 
woman  to  live  and  keeps  her  heart  young. 
Such  is  life  the  world  over. 

MRS.  FREDERICK  C.  JOHNSON. 


Tea  and  Coffees  at  Wholesale  Prices 

by  Parcel  Post.  Send  card  for  particulars. 

E.  L.  JOHNSTON  &  CO.,  83  Water  St.,  New  York  City 


Save  *5  to  $23 


Factory  Prices — Freight  Paid — One  Year’s  Trial 


Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

Buy  direct  from  factory 
and  get  a  betterstove  for 
less  money.  Freight  pre¬ 
paid — stove  comes  all  pol- 
Ished,  ready  to  set  up.  Use  it  one  year— if 
you  aren’t  satisfied  wo  refund  your  money. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices.  Big  Free 

Catalog  shows  why  improved  fratur«'Sof  Gold  Coin 
Stoves  make  them  fuel-savers  and  splendid  bakers 
-why  they  liavo  given  satisfaction  for  53  years. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co.,  3  OakSt.,Troy,N.Y. 


BETTER  LIGHT '-KEROSENE 

Beats  :;!lf /&|11PEN  DAVS 
Electric  W'S  U  F  REE 

Gasoline  send  no  money 


Without  sending  a  cent  you  can  use  this  wonderful. 

economical  ollllght  10  days  Free,  then  return  atour  ex¬ 
pense  if  not  satisfied.  Gives  powerful  white  Incan¬ 
descent  light,  burns  over  60  hours  on  one  gallon  Kero¬ 
sene  (eoaloil).  No  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple,  clean, 
won’t  explode.  Guaranteed.  We  wantoneperso/iin 
each  locality  to  refer  customers  to.  >  a  r>  u  t 
Write *for  10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  AGEIlTS 
OFFER — agents’  wholesale  prices  WANTED 
and  learn  how  to  get  ONE  FREE.  ww”*”  ’  “ 

Make  monoy  evenings  and  spare  time.  One  farmer  cleared 
over  $600  in  6  weeks.  Exclusive  territory  given. 

MANTLE  LAMP  CO.,  M 1  Aladdin  Bldg..  Chicago,  Illinois 


A  C  CNTQ  A  brand  new 

Avil-ill  1  iJ  LIGHTER 

Novel  watch-ah aped  Lighter.  Operated 
with  one  hand;  gives  an  Instantaneous 
light  every  time.  No  electricity,  no  bat¬ 
tery,  no  wires,  non-explosive;  does  away 
with  matchos.  Lights  your 
pipe,  cigar,  cigarette,  gas  jet, 
etc.  Dandy  thing  for  the  end 
of  your  chain.  Tremendous 
seller.  Write  quick  for  whole¬ 
sale  terms  ami  prices. 

C.O  Ilraudt  Lighter  Go.,  148  Duane  St.,  N.Y. 


W17  I  f  DRILLING 
VY  Ei  LL  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  enginesor  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  tutiiu 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  alivays  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

The  dolls'  patterns  will  be  found  use¬ 
ful  at  the  holiday  time.  8053  doll’s  un¬ 
derwear  set,  18,  22  and  26  inches  high, 
consisting  of  night  gown,  chemise,  draw¬ 
ers  and  petticoat.  7624  doll’s  panier 
dress,  18,  22  and  26  inches  high.  8056 


baby  doll’s  set.  18,  22  and  26  inches  high, 
consisting  of  coat,  cap,  dress  and  petti¬ 
coat.  8059  doll’s  coat  set,  18,  22  and  26 
inches  high,  consisting  of  coat,  cape  and 
hat.  8042  jointed  rag  doll,  one  size.  22 
inches  high. 

8035  girl’s  low  belted  dress,  8  to  12 
years,  with  straight  skirt  that  can  be 
plaited  or  gathered,  with  three-quarter  or 
long  sleeves,  with  or  without  shield. 
8054  girl’s  low  belted  dress,  S  to  12  years. 


8060  girl’s  long  waisted  dress,  S  to  12 
years.  8034  child's  coat,  4  to  S  years. 
8027  child’s  one-piece  dress,  2  to  6  years, 
with  box  plait  at  front  and  at  back,  long 
or  thrpe-quarter  sleeves,  high  or  low 
shield.  Price  10  cents. 


The  Home  Partnership. 

It  is  the  common  complaint  among 
women  of  the  farm  that  their  work  is 
never  done.  This  is  often  their  own 
fault  if  it  is  so,  at  least  I  know  from 
my  own  experience  that  it  must  be.  for 
I  have  so  systematized  the  affairs  of 
our  home  that  I  find  I  have  plenty  of 
time,  and  I  believe  all  the  members  of 
the  household  will  agree  with  me  that 
our  lives  are  much  more  pleasant  than 
hey  would  be  if  the  system  were  not  in 
operation.  While  I  acknowledge  that 
the  woman  on  the  farm  has  been  as¬ 
signed  her  place  in  the  work  of  main¬ 


taining  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  she  should 
be  a  slave  of  all  upon  it,  and  as  I  am 
as  much  interested  .  in  the  success  of 
my  farm  as  my  husband,  I  insist  on 
being  in  charge  of  the  household  affairs 
as  he  is  the  head  of  the  work  in  the 
fields,  accepting  suggestions  from  him 
just  as  he  accepts  suggestions  from  me. 
In  other  words,  we  have  a  perfect  co¬ 
partnership  with  each  assigned  to  a 
department. 

To  my  mind  this  is  the  only  proper 
way  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  farm 
and  the  farm  home.  The  one  is  as 
important  as  the  other.  Without  the 
pleasant  home  the  farm  would  not  be 
a  success,  and  without  the  wrell-conducted 
farm  the  home  would  not  be  a  success, 
so  that  the  two  must  go  together,  each 
conducted  with  a  view  of  making  the 
most  out  of  the  other.  The  home  should 
not  be  subservient  to  the  farm,  nor  should 
the  farm  be  subservient  to  the  home. 

On  the  farm  the  fields  must  be  plowed 
and  planted  and  cultivated  at  certain 
times,  otherwise  the  product  is  notning. 
At  the  farm  home  the  duties  of  the  house 
should  be  done  under  rules  just  as  fixed, 
and  by  proper  consideration  by  the  heads 
of  each  division  of  the  work  of  the  farm 
these  field  and  home  duties  can  be  dove¬ 
tailed  so  as  to  fit  perfectly  and  give 
the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all. 

Considering  the  farm  and  the  home  as 
a  business  partnership  I  have  always 
insisted  that  the  home  is  entitled  to 
the  control  of  the  proper  amount  of  the 
income  which  it  is  my  right  to  expend 
as  I  see  fit.  Thus  it  is  that  I  have  :n- 
stalled  the  home  necessities  that  lighten 
the  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  my  hus¬ 
band  has  had  his  share  of  the  income 
for  the  working  of  the  farm,  so  that 
he  has  also  been  able  to  install  the 
modern  machinery  needed  to  enable  him 
to  do  his  work  properly. 

On  most  farms,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
the  home  part  of  the  farm  is  the  very 
last  to  be  considered.  This  is  the  fault 
of  the  woman  at  the  head  of  that  de¬ 
partment,  and,  sentiment  excluded,  it 
is  not  right.  The  woman  has  the  right 
and  the  power  to  demand  that  her  de¬ 
partment  shall  have  just  as  much  con¬ 
sideration  as  the  other  work  on  the 
farm.  I  have  seen  farms  where  the  wo¬ 
man  of  the  house  was  even  expected  to 
chop  the  wood  for  the  fire,  as  well  as  get 
the  dinners  and  other  meals.  That  was 
her  own  faiult.  If  she  had  refused  to 
get  the  meals  until  the  wood  was  laid 
in  the  woodbox,  it  would  have  becu 
placed  there.  One  woman  I  know  had 
asked  to  have  water  piped  into  her 
kitchen,  but  her  husband  used  all  the 
surplus  cash  in  buying  implements  that 
would  lighten  his  labor.  This  woman 
had  been  carrying  water  into  her  house 
every  day  for  many  years,  and  she  came 
to  the  conclusion  finally  that  inasmuch 
as  she  could  not  have  the  water  piped 
she  would  carry  no  more.  For  two  da\  s 
she  cooked  no  meals  because  she  had  no 
water  in  the  house.  Then  her  husband 
carried  it  in  and  filled  the  receptacles,  but 
at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks. he  got  tired  of 
this  work  and  concluded  that  after  all  the 
pipes  would  be  a  good  investment,  and 
the  very  first  money  he  made  from  his 
next  crop  saw  the  water  system  installed. 
What  one  woman  could  do  in  that  way 
another  could  do  by  a  good  business  talk 
with  her  life  partner. 

Now,  my  husband  and  I  have  been 
real  partners  for  many  years.  I  have 
had  my  part  of  the  money  to  use  and 
I  have  every  convenience  that  is  to  be 
had  for  lightening  work  that  is  to  be 
found  in  any  city  home.  I  am  busy  all 
day,  but  when  quitting  time  comes  I 
quit,  just  as  the  men  do  in  the  fields. 
We  have  our  regular  hours  for  meals. 
They  are  observed.  The  household  rises 
in  the  morning  at  a  certain  hour,  my¬ 
self  with  the  rest.  While  the  men  are 
doing  their  morning  “chores,”  feeding 
the  animals,  etc.,  I  am  getting  breakfast. 
Thus  we  all  begin  work  at  the  same 
time.  While  they  are  in  the  fields  after¬ 
ward  I  am  busy  with  my  housework  and 
am  ready  for  dinner  and  supper  when 
they  arrive.  Supper  comes  before  the 
evening  “chores.”  and  by  the  time  they 
are  through  with  them  I  am  finished  with 
the  dishes  and  my  work  for  the  day. 
Thus  we  all  work  the  same  hours  and 
afterwards  we  may  amuse  ourselves  as 
we  think  best.  mbs.  m.  e.  underwood. 


It  is  No  Disgrace 
Not  to  Know 
Good  Form  or  Etiquette 


Thousands  do  not  know:  in  cities 
as  well  as  in  the  country.  Most 
of  us  have  not  the  time  to  learn: 
others  have  not  had  the  chance. 

That  is  why  over  23,000  girls  and 
women  —  men,  too:  hundreds  of 
them — wrote  last  year  to  the  “Good 
Manners  and  Good  Form”  editor 
of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and 
asked  what,  and  how  and  when. 

And  they  found  out.  For  this 
editor  knows:  none  better.  She  is 
a  woman  born  and  bred  in  the 
circles  that  know  good  manners 
and  good  form  for  every  occasion: 
that  must  know:  and  she  is  not  only 
glad  to  tell  those  who  do  not  know, 
but  she  has  the  gift  to  tell  what  she 
knows  clearly  and  to  the  point.  And 
every  year  she  tells  thousands  of 
folks:  not  in  print,  but  by  mail,  in 
direct,  specific  and  personal  letters. 

This  etiquette  department  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  sought-after  divisions  of 
the  personal  service  that  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  gives  its  readers.  For  twenty  years 
it  has  been  going  on,  until  it  is  safe  to  say 
there  is  not  a  question  of  etiquette  that  it 
has  not  answered  a  hundred  times.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  will  answer  you  or  any  reader  of 
the  magazine.  Glad  to  do  it,  too.  And 
without  any  charge  except  a  postage-stamp. 
A  booklet,  entitled  “The  Story  of  600,000 
Invisible  Hands,”  tells  something  about 
this  service.  A  postal-card  request  will  bring 
you  a  copy. 

A  year’s  subscription  to  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal , 
by  mail,  costs  $1.50,  or  it  may  be  bought  from  any 
Newsdealer  or  Boy  Agent  at  15  cents  a  copy. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

CATTLE  FEEDING  IN  INDIANA. 

There  are  many  cattle  feeders  in  In¬ 
diana,  but  perhaps  none  of  them  is  more 
successful  than  “Lyss”  Michener  of  Ham¬ 
ilton  County.  Mr.  Michener  feeds  from 
100  to  140  cattle  each  Winter,  and  al¬ 
ways  gets  the  top  price.  The  cattle  are 
purchased  at  the  Kansas  City  stock 
yards,  and  he  is  careful  to  get  cattle  from 
the  Northwest,  as  he  thinks  the  north¬ 
western  cattle  are  more  hardy  than 
others ;  they  are  all  of  the .  Hereford  or 
grade  Hereford  breed,  and  are  minus 
horns.  Last  Winter  he  fed  100  steers 
that  weighed  997  pounds  at  the  time  of 
purchase  and  1,530  pounds  when  sold. 
The  estimated  cash  profit  on  these  cattle, 
including  the  profit  on  the  132  hogs  that 
followed  the  cattle,  was  $2,700.  The 
purchase  price  of  these  cattle  was  $7.50 
per  hundred  and  the  selling  price  $S.75. 
Each  year  there  is  an  unestimated  profit 
which  is  shown  in  the  improved  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  farm. 

About  13  years  ago  this  farm  of  100 
acres  was  purchased  at  a  very  low  price 
on  account  of  the  “run-down”  condition. 
At  the  time  of  purchase  the  old  fields 
were  too  poor  to  produce  good  crops,  and 
on  the  new  fields  there  were  so  many 
stumps  that  there  was  not  room  for  a 
full  crop,  but  by  a  judicious  use  of  clovei’, 
manure  and  dynamite  this  has  been  so 


THE  SHEEP  THIS  FALL. 

You  are  counting  on  a  good  lamb 
crop  for  next  Fall,  a  bit  better  than  you 
had  this  year.  You  are  planning  to  feed 
them  heavily  next  Spring,  aren’t  you? 
Well,  if  you  are  wise,  you’ll  begin  feed¬ 
ing  them  right  now.  How?  Why,  by 
feeding  their  mothers.  Get  the  mother 
sheep  in  good  shape  this  Fall.  Don’t 
think  you  can  half  starve  them  through 
the  Winter,  waiting  for  pasture  to  come. 
Then  when  the  lambs  are  born  feed 
the  ewes  heavily  for  milk.  What  you 
want  your  ewes  to  do  is  to  get  into 
prime  condition  right  now  and  keep  thenx 
in  it.  Every  bit  of  fat  you  put  on  the 
sheep  mother  now  is  going  to  show  up 
in  the  milk  flow  next  Spring.  Plenty 
of  fat  means  that  she  will  not  have  to 
worry  about  eating  enough  to  keep  her 
warm  in  cold  weather.  What  she  does 
eat  can  go  into  building  up  her  milk  sup¬ 
ply  and  into  the  growth  of  the  unborn 
lamb.  Too  many  of  us  forget  that  when 
we  ai'e  feeding  a  ewe  with  lamb,  we 
are  already  feeding  and  getting  ready 
to  fatten  the  lamb  itself. 

When  chestnuts  begin  to  drop  and  your 
ewes  have  to  drink  ice  water  these  cool 
Autumn  mornings,  or  else  go  without,  it 
is  high  time  we  were  getting  busy  pro¬ 
viding  for  their  comfort.  I  might  just 
as  well  observe  here  that  the  above  drink 
of  ice  water  ought  to  be  about  the  last 
as  well  as  the  first  of  the  season  for  a  ewe 
with  lamb.  If  they  can  have  running 


A  BUNCH  OF  INDIANA  F 

wonderfully  changed  that  it  is  now  the 
most  productive  farm  in  the  community. 
Last  year  5S  acres  of  the  farm  was  in 
corn ;  22  acres  of  which  went  into  the 
silos,  and  36  acres  went  through  the 
shredder;  the  com  from  the  36  acres 
was  measured  and  showed  90  bushels  to 
the  aci'e.  The  wheat  crop  for  1913  was 
37  acres,  which  yielded  1.169  bushels ; 
one  18-acre  field  made  a  little  better  than 
40  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  this  was  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  any  commercial  fertilizer. 
No  commercial  fertilizer  has  ever  been 
used  on  this  farm. 

Now  a  few  words  about  the  method 
of  feeding  the  cattle.  They  are  fed  in 
a  covered  yard  which  contains  about  1,400 
square  feet,  and  is  protected  from  the 
north  and  west  winds.  The  yard  has 
a  solid  concrete  floor,  and  from  the  time 
feeding  begins  the  cattle  are  not  out  of 
this  yard  till  they  are  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Fresh  bedding  to  the  amount  of  IS 
or  20  bales  of  straw  is  put  into  this 
yard  each  week.  The  hogs  that  follow 
the  cattle  ai-e  also  confined  to  the  yard, 
and  receive  no  feed  except  what  they 
get  from  the  droppings  of  the  cattle  till 
a  few  weeks  befoi-e  they  are  to  go  to 
market.  Mr.  Michener  is  very  careful 
not  to  overfeed,  and  seldom  has  a  steer 
get  “off  feed”  during  the  entire  season. 
Their  food  consists  of  silage,  ground  corn 
and  cotton-seed  meal  without  hay  or 
fodder.  Two  silos,  each  1Sx34  feet 
furnish  plenty  of  silage.  A  large  amount 
of  corn  is  bought  each  year,  and  the 
grinding  is  done  at  home.  At  the  pi-esent 
time,  October  30,  Mr.  Michener  has  140 
steers  in  the  yard,  which  weighed  1,143 
pounds;  he  anticipates  extra  good  pro¬ 
fits  on  these  cattle.  Fig  4S9  reproduces 
a  photograph  of  the  100  steers  sold  last 
June.  f.  w. 

Indiana. 

“Well,  Ileni’y,”  said  the  fair  maid,  “did 
popper  ask  you  if  you  could  support  me 
in  the  style  to  which  I  am  accustomed?” 
“No,  deal-,”  said  Henry.  “He  mei-ely  in¬ 
formed  me  that  he  couldn’t,  and  gave  me 
his  blessing.” — Judge. 


GEDING  STEERS.  Fig.  489. 

water,  fine.  If  they  cannot,  at  least  see 
that  it  is  freshly  drawn  without  any  ice 
chill.  You  cannot  afford  to  cool  a  ewe 
off  that  way  early  in  the  morning  and 
have  her  try  to  make  it  up  in  heavy 
feeding  later  in  the  day.  A  chilled  lamb, 
whether  born  or  unborn,  is  a  lamb  with 
a  setback.  Lambs  with  setbacks  are  not 
the  kind  we  make  our  money  on. 

Your  sheep  have  done  right  well  with¬ 
out  much  shelter  during  the  Summer.  No 
great  damage  done  even  if  they  did  get 
caught  out  in  a  few  heavy  thunder  show- 
ers.  From  now  on  you  cannot  afford  to 
take  a  chance  on  their  being  chilled  fi-om 
staying  out  without  cover  in  one  of  these 
drizzly  Fall  i-ains.  A  tight  roof  is  the 
best  insurance  you  can  have  against  the 
bad  effects  of  too  much  dampness  and 
cold.  There  is  nothing  worse  for  sheep 
health  than  just  this  combination.  Your 
shelter  ought  to  be  well  cleaned  out,  too. 
Let  it  have  chance  to  air  before  they 
really  have  to  be  using  it.  Put  it  in 
good  repair.  Remedy  any  chance  for 
drafts.  You  will  not  enjoy  stopping  up 
cracks  when  a  60-mile  blizzard  comes 
whistling  through  them  some  raw  Jan¬ 
uary  morning.  And  your  sheep  will  not 
be  a  bit  happier  or  more  comfortable  than 
you.  They  cannot  even  say  what  they 
think  of  you !  A  nice  way  indeed,  to 
treat  your  lamb  mothers! 

We  need  to  keep  this  idea  in  mind, 
that  we  are  not  caring  for  and  feeding 
just  sheep,  but  mothers.  No  doubt  your 
pasture  looks  right  good  as  yet.  All  the 
same  do  not  depend  on  it  too  much.  After 
the  first  hard  freeze  ordinary  pasture 
is  not  exactly  the  most  nourishing  feed 
your  sheep  could  have.  Let  them  pasture 
as  long  as  they  stay  in  good  flesh,  but 
be  sure  they  are  staying  in  good  flesh. 
Don’t  be  guessing  about  it.  Don’t  be 
stingy  if  there  is  any  sign  of  their  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  condition.  Feed  them  grain  if 
you  have  to.  A  few  dollax-s  spent  on 
bran  and  fed  to  them  toward  the  end 
of  the  pasture  season  pays  if  they  need 
it.  You  will  not  make  any  mistake  in 


turning  them  on  your  wheatfield  occa¬ 
sionally,  or  what  is  better  in  southern 
sections,  on  your  Winter  oats.  Winter 
oats  and  sheep,  by  the  way,  promise  to 
px-ove  a  strong  combination  in  many  sec- 
tioixs  in  building  up  soil  fertility  and 
making  poor  land  pay  something  from 
the  start.  No  grain  certainly  will  keep 
your  ewes  in  better  shape  for  the  lamb¬ 
ing  season. 

Then  too,  you  have  probably  grown 
some  roots  for  your  ewes.  Better  be 
getting  them  pulled,  topped,  and  into 
pits  or  kilns  for  covering.  Another 
freeze  will  not  help  their  keeping  or  feed¬ 
ing  quality  any.  Also  if  you  have  a 
field  or  two  from  which  you  have  har¬ 
vested  cow  peas  or  Soy  beans  that  has 
not  been  much  damaged  by  the  early 
frosts  let  the  sheep  clean  them  up.  The 
rakings  that  were  left  in  harvesting  will 
do  more  good  inside  your  ewes  than  rot¬ 
ting  on  the  land.  If  you  were  able  to 
get  a  good  lot  of  field  pumpkins,  let  the 
sheep  have  their  share.  True,  their 
feeding  value  is  not  high,  but  when  used 
as  conditioners  they  are  about  the  cheap¬ 
est  kind  of  sheep  medicine  that  you  can 
get. 

If  you  lack  either  wheat  or  oats  for 
pasturage,  don’t  be  afraid  of  feeding 
them  a  little  cured  roughage.  Of  course, 
Alfalfa  or  Clover  is  best,  since  it  does 
away  with  much  grain  feeding  at  this 
time.  But  sheep  are  better  adapted  to 
meet  conditions  on  a  poor  farm  than  al¬ 
most  any  other  stock  and  although  by 
the  help  of  your  sheep  you  may  in  time 
be  able  to  grow  good  Alfalfa,  you  are 
more  likely  just  now  to  be  thankful  for 
a  fair  stand  of  clover  or  cow  peas. 
Either  will  do  what  we  are  aiming  at. 
namely  to  keep  the  ewes  in  fit  shape  just 
as  they  come  from  Summer  pasturage. 
A  few  pounds  put  on  now  and  kept  there 
will  cut  down  your  feed  bill  later  on  by 
half,  and  make  lambs  that  are  really  pro¬ 
fitable.  R.  B. 

RAISING  CALVES  ON  MILK  SUBSTITUTES 

I  am  very  glad  to  give  you  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  how  I  am  raising  calves  with  very 
little  milk  bp  using  a  commercial  calf  meal 
as  a  substitute.  My  farm  is  located  in  a 
dairy  country,  giving  me  a  market  both 
ways.  I  can  buy  calves  of  good  quality 
at  a  low  price,  and  sell  heifers  about  to 
freshen,  or  with  calves,  at  a  good  price. 
I  have  raised  in  one  year,  on  the  skim 
milk  of  one  cow.  12  heifers,  and  one  bull, 
now  nine  months  old,  a  very  fine  one,  and 
looks  to  be  over  a  year  old.  with  the  use 
of  the  calf  meal.  I  buy  calves  from  one 
to  four  days  old,  and  for  the  first  week 
give  twice  a  day,  morning  and  evening, 
three-quarters  quart  calf  meal,  one-half 
quart  lukewarm  water.  After  this  I  use 
only  skim-milk  and  gradually  change  the 
quantity  of  milk,  adding  the  meal  so  the 
figures  I  mention  are  arrived  at  during 
the  week.  Second  week  l1/?  quarts  milk, 
three-quarters  quart  calf  meal,  one-lialf 
quart  warm  water,  and  one  quart  boiling 
water;  third  week  one  quart  milk,  one 
quart  meal,  three-quarters  quart  warm 
water  and  scalded  with  one  quart  boiling 
water.  After  that  I  use  no  milk  and 
slightly  incx-ease  the  meal.  While  giving 
the  milk  it  should  be  added  to  the  gruel 
just  before  feeding.  After  the  first  week 
all  the  bran,  and  cornmeal,  or  ground  oats 
they  will  eat  up  clean,  and  good  hay. 
After  the  fourth  week  I  start  another 
calf,  or  two,  if  the  cow  is  giving  a  fair 
mess  of  milk. 

All  utensils  and  stables  should  be  kept 
clean,  sweet,  and  dry  to  avoid  scours,  and 
the  calves  should  have  a  run  in  a  clean 
yard  or  small  pasture.  My  calves  are 
as  fine  as  if  raised  on  milk.  I  am  now 
raising  a  purebi-ed  Holstein  bull  of  good 
family,  and  next  year  in  many  cases  I 
can  buy  my  own  calves  back,  and  so 
improve  my  stock.  I  believe  this  would 
be  a  good  proposition  to  put  up  to  a 
“back-to-the-lander,”  for  if  a  man  is  fond 
of  animals  he  can  raise  all  the  stock  his 
farm  can  feed,  and  avoid  the  many  un¬ 
pleasant  features  of  the  milk  business.  Of 
course  he  must  choose  a  farm  in  a  dairy¬ 
ing  community  where  neighboi-s  have 
heavy  producing  cows,  buy  calves  from 
the  best,  and  he  will  have  no  trouble  in 
disposing  of  them.  How  this  would  work 
to  raise  stock  for  beef  I  am  unable  to 
say.  The  amount  of  grain  for  feeding 
the  second  year  would  necessarily  be  in¬ 
creased,  and  would,  to  that  extent,  cut 
the  margin  of  profit,  and  unless  operated 
on  a  lax-ge  scale,  one  would  have  few  of 
an  age  to  ship  at  one  time.  E.  M.  B. 
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from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone,  or  similar 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Page 
17  in  pamphlet  with  each  bottle  tells 
how.  $2.00  a  bottle  delivered. 
Horse  Book  9  K  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind.  Reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Vari¬ 
cose  Veins,  Varicosities, heals  Old  Sores.  Allays 
Pain.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write.  $1  and 
$2  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered.  Book 
“Evidence”  free.  Manufactured  only  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Facts  for  a  Postal 

Why  take  risks  with  horseflesh  troubles?. 

Mail  a  postal  for  booklet  telling  of 
astounding  cures  made  with 

QUINN’S  Ointment 

Safe,  sure  remedy  for  spavi7is,  ring- 
-  bone,  lameness,  cuts,  bruises,  scratches,  eu 
Money  returned  if  not  satisfactory.  Ask  your 
\\  druggist;  or  send  his  name  with  $1.00  for 
trial  bottle.  Writo  for  booklet  anyway. 
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AWL 

Leather,  canvas,  shoes,  harness,  faddleS, 
buggy  lops,  etc.  Any  material,  any  thickness.  Myers1  wonder¬ 
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PUREBREDS  OR  GRADES. 

A  good  many  people  are  thinking  of 
starting  a  dairy  herd  in  the  near  future, 
and  the  question  presents  itself :  “What 
kind  of  cattle  shall  we  start  -with,  pure- 
breds  or  grades?  Good  grade  cattle  are 
being  appreciated  more  all  the  time,  and 
it  is  nothing  unusual  for  a  choice  high- 
grade  cow  of  the  best  dairy  breeds  to 
bring  from  $125  to  $150.  Of  course  these 
animals  look  like  purebreds,  and  are 
about  as  good  as  purebreds  in  every  way 
excepting  that  the  dash  of  mongrel  blood 
in  their  veins  may  crop  out  in  their  off¬ 
spring,  which  of  course  makes  them  less 
desirable  as  breeding  animals. 

A  great  many  make  the  mistake  of  tak¬ 
ing  it  for  granted  that  the  fact  an  animal 
is  registered  adds  to  its  intrinsic  value, 
while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  purebred 
scrub  is  about  as  worthless  as  a  scrub 
can  be.  One  should  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  superiority  of  a  purebred 
consists  in  that  its  ancestors  have  been 
mated  and  developed  for  many  generations 
with  the  idea  of  conforming  to  a  certain 
standard,  which  in  turn  is  supposed  to 
produce  the  best  results  along  certain 
lines.  For  instance,  the  Holstein  cow  has 
been  developed  to  produce  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  amount  of  milk.  To  do  this  they 
have  been  fed  on  an  abundance  of  food 
that  would  cause  them  to  grow  to  the 
largest  size,  and  at  the  same  time  not  lay 
on  too  much  fat.  The  nitrogenous  food 
which  this  requires,  is  also  conducive  to 
the  development  of  the  mammary  glands 
and  produces  the  heavy  milking  cow. 
Now  a  novice  can  take  a  herd  of  fine 
purebred  cattle  and  in  a  very  few  genera¬ 
tions  can  let  them  degenerate  into  a  lot  of 
scrubs.  It  is  evident  that  the  money  that 
such  a  man  pays  for  his  original  herd  is 
totally  lost  under  such  management. 

Let  us  see  how  the  proposition  works 
out  in  actual  practice.  At  the  present 
time  one  can  buy  good  grade  heifer  calves 
from  the  milk  producers  at  $2  each  at 
birth.  If  one  will  properly  develop  them, 
they  will  bring  around  $100  when  they 
freshen  at  two  years  old.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  can  buy  registered  heifer 
calves  at  from  $50  up  to  almost  any 
price  that  one  can  afford  to  pay.  The 
*50  calf  may  be  just  as  good  an  individ¬ 
ual  as  the  one  that  will  cost  $500 ;  the 
difference  being  in  the  records  made  by  the 
ancestors.  The  cost  of  raising  the  grade 
or  the  fullblood  will  be  just  the  same, 
and  the  two  animals  will  look  much  alike 
at  two  years  old.  If  the  fullblood  is 
one  that  cost  $50  at  birth,  she  will  not 
have  much  to  back  her  up  excepting  the 
fact  that  she  has  no  mongrel  blood,  and 
if  sold  before  she  freshens,  she  will  not 
bring  much  over  $150.  Therefore,  un¬ 
der  these  conditions,  one  will  ultimately 
make  just  about  as  much  clear  profit  on 
the  grade  as  the  fullblood. 

But  that  is  not  all  there  is  of  it.  With 
the  purebred  animal, /  one  always  has  the 
chance  that  she  will  develop  into  an  ex¬ 
tra  good  milker,  and  that  he  may  give 
her  an  official  record,  and  thus  increase 
her  value  in  exact  ratio  to  the  size  of  the 
record.  I  suppose  that  a  good  many 
breeders  will  contend  that  there  is  not 
much  of  a  chance  of  developing  a  $50 
calf  into  a  great  producer,  and  that  their 
$500  calf  is  almost  sure  to  be  one.  But 
I  am  very  optimistic  in  regard  to  the 
cheap  purebred  calf  of  good  individuality 
and  perfect  health,  and  would  take  a 
chance  on  her  winning  over  the  progeny 
of  some  great  record  cow  that  had  been 
ruined  in  making  that  record.  Therefore, 

I  would  say  that  if  you  intend  to  get 
right  into  the  game  and  develop  your 
calves  to  the  very  last  notch  of  which 
you  are  capable,  and  then  follow  it  up 
by  testing  them  as  soon  as  they  freshen, 

I  would  invest  in  purebreds;  but  if  you 
are  going  to  rest  on  your  oars  and  drift 
along  with  only  the  register  papers  pinned 
to  your  mast  for  sails,  I  think  you  would 
get  just  as  far  with  grades.  J.  G.  M. 


The  Cow  Buyer. — Oftentimes  a  farm¬ 
er  wants  to  sell  his  little  herd  of  cows 
and  young  cattle.  The  cows  are  in  all 
stages  of  lactation  and  the  young 
things,  ho  must  sell  all  or  nothing.  I 
along  and  wants  a  fresh  cow,  but  the 
farmer  wants  to  sell  the  whole  bunch,  so 
lie  refuses  to  sell  the  cow,  even  at  a 
1'ig  price.  Just  the  same  with  other 
things  he  must  sell  all  or  nothing.  I 
t>uy  the  bunch  at  a  moderate  figure,  and 
then  let  the  buyers  have  anything  that 
they  want  at  a  good  stiff  price.  There 
js  no  use  trying  to  sell  a  man  a  yearling 
bull  when  he  is  looking  for  a  fresh  cow. 

BUYER. 


FEEDING  A  SMALL  DAIRY  HERD. 

The  feeding  of  a  small  herd  of  dairy 
cows,  without  a  silo,  from  a  limited 
amount  of  runout  tillage  land  presents 
quite  a  problem ;  that  is  if  a  profit  is 
made.  While  there  is  now  no  question 
about  the  value  and  economy  of  silage 
as  a  feed,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that 
thousands  of  farmers  are  still  without  a 
silo.  The  best  substitute  we  have  found 
for  silage  is  dried  beet  pulp,  which  we 
commenced  feeding  soon  after  it  was  put 
on  the  market.  Previous  to  using  the 
pulp  we  fed  the  grains  commonly  con¬ 
sidered  best  for  dairy  cows,  viz.  corn- 
meal,  bran,  cotton-seed  meal,  gluten  feed, 
hominy,  etc.,  in  various  combinations,  de¬ 
pending  on  cost  of  each  and  kind  of 
roughage  available.  But  we  had  more  or 
less  trouble  from  garget,  caked  udder, 
cows  off  feed  and  they  would  gradually 
shrink  in  milk  much  sooner  than  we 
thought  they  should.  The  beet  pulp  did 
not  perhaps  cause  the  cows  to  give  a 
greatly  increased  flow  of  milk,  but  there 
was  much  less  variation  and  shrinkage, 
and  the  troubles  above  mentioned  disap¬ 
peared.  We  have  fed  the  pulp  both  wet 
and  dry,  and  can  see  practically  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  results.  If  fed  dry  cows  should 
have  access  to  water  at  least  twice  daily. 

The  rule  we  follow  quite  closely,  but 
with  some  variation,  for  amount  of  grain 
per  cow,  is  one  pound  of  grain  for  each 
three  pounds  of  milk.  The  maximum 
grain  feed  is  continued  until  milk  flow 
is  very  small,  when  we  reduce  to  from 
four  to  six  pounds  per  cow,  and  give  that 
amount  until  within  one  week  of  her 
time  to  freshen.  Each  cow’s  grain  is 
weighed,  and  we  are  exact  about  this 
to  the  ounce.  By  experimenting  we  found 
that  to  commence  reducing  the  cow’s 
grain  ration  as  her  milk  flow  diminished 
would  cause  her  to  shrink  more  rapidly, 
whereas  if  same  amount  was  continued 
right  along  she  would  be  encouraged  to 
keep  up  as  near  as  possible  to  her  full 
flow  of  milk.  We  of  course  watch  the 
cows  closely,  and  if  any  unfavorable 
symptoms  appear,  immediately  reduce  the 
ration  ;  but  this  very  rarely  happens.  By 
feeding  in  this  way,  as  the  cow’s  milk 
flow  diminishes,  she  commences  to  put 
on  more  flesh  and  the  unborn  calf  also 
gets  needed  nourishment. 

Being  heavily  stocked  for  amount  of 
tillage  land  owned,  and  with  several 
acres,  previous  to  this  Summer,  devoted 
to  potatoes  and  garden  truck,  we  have 
had  to  buy  a  large  amount  of  roughage 
through  the  Winter.  This  has  consisted 
of  the  cheapest  fodder  obtainable,  regard¬ 
less  of  quality,  except  that  we  have 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  buying  any¬ 
thing  mouldy  or  musty.  With  the  grain 
ration  fed  our  cows  have  given  a  good 
flow  of  milk  and  kept  in  fair  flesh.  They 
are  fed  roughage  twice  a  day,  and  we 
aim  to  give  them  a  variety ;  something 
different  at  night  from  morning.  Having 
occasion  at  times  to  feed  several  days  or 
a  week  on  good  quality  hay,  we  found 
they  would  give  a  small  amount  more 
milk ;  about  four  quarts  daily  from  seven 
cows.  This  would  not  begin  to  pay  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  low  and 
high-priced  roughage. 

We  can  see  larger  profits  ahead  from 
various  plans  which  we  hope  to  try. 
Clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  with  corn-and-cob 
meal  would  seem  to  us  to  furnish  a  fair¬ 
ly  well-balanced  ration,  and  we  could 
raise  it  all  and  avoid  buying ;  that  is, 
we  can  raise  the  clover  and  corn,  but  are 
not  yet  sure  of  Alfalfa.  As  our  herd  in¬ 
creases  we  expect  to  have  a  silo  which 
will  save  on  both  hay  and  grain. 

New  Hampshire.  •  f.  e.  h. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


FOR  PRODUCTION-™,™,^-, 

calves,  only,  troin  producing  dams  andhighest  type 

sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Renshaw  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys  sale 

Cows,  yearling  and  two-year-old  heifers,  some  of  them 
due  to  calve  soon.  Also  heifer  calves,  young  bulls. 

Charles  G.  Foster,  P  0.  Box  173,  Morristown, Morris  Co  .N.  J. 

Hudson  Valley  Holstein  Headquarters 

Registered  and  Grades.  1  hour  from  New  York, 

M0HEGAN  FARM,  Mohegan  Lake,  Peekskill.  New  York 

“CHENANGO  FARMS”  HOLSTEINS 

Bull  Calves  good  enough  for  the  richest  and  cheap 
enough  tor  the  poorest.  Both  untested  and  A.  R.  O. 
dams.  We  have  no  cow  in  our  bams  that  can't  make 
good,  so  you  can’t  go  wrong.  Following  is  the  herd 
record  for  1912: 

10  Cows  Averaged  12.000  lbs.  per  Cow 
25  "  r  10.000 

47  **  Inc. 2-yr.  olds"  8.250  **  “  •• 

Calves  of  both  sexes  for  sale;  also  mature  stock. 
Prices  include  registry  ami  transfer  paper*. 

BULL  CALVES— S25  untested,  and  S35  A.  R  0.  dams.  F.  0  B. 

HEIFER  CALVES-S100  up.  F,  0  B 
References:  Hamilton  Bank  or  any  business  man. 
S.  B.  JACKSON,  Supt.  -  HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK 


SXXEE 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING 
RAMS  &  EWES— Cheap.  Fred  Van  Vleet,  Lodi,  N  Y. 

IMPROVE  YOUR  FLOCK  with  a  good  "  SHROPSHIRE  ”  or 
1  “  SOUTHDOWN  ”  ram  from  the  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM. 
J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.,  -  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

CHROPSHIRE  RAMS  FOR  SALE — Registered  yearlings 
two-year-olds  and  lambs  from  imported  sires. 
E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SON,  -  Wilson,  N.  Y, 

Hampshire  Sheep-^1,*^^0^^^ 

years  old.  Some  imported:  some  registered.  Clos¬ 
ing  oat.  Address,  SEMLOH  FARM,  Greenwich.  Conn. 

TUNIS  RAMS-MULE-FOOT  HOGS 

A  few  choiee  Rams  yet  for  sale.  Also  Bred 
Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs.  Mule-foot  Boar  Pigs. 
Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices  to 
J.  N.  MacPHERSON,  Scottsville,  New  York 

Eureka  Stock  Farm 

5  Lincoln  Buck  Lambs,  5  Shropshire  Down 
Buck  Lambs,  ready  for  service.  50  Registered 
Chester  White  Pigs.  Write  for  Circular- 

Edward  Walter,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Penna, 


CATTliE 


BUY  GUERNSEYS 

BECAUSE 

At  the  only  impartial  test  where  all  breeds 
were  represented  the 

fillFRN^FY  ranked  highest,  returning  $1.67 
uuliiiioli  for  every  dollar  invested  in  food, 

ECONOMICAL  PRODUCTION 

of  the  highest  grade  of  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  is  one  of 
the  important  characteristics  of  the  GUERNSEY. 
Write  for  free  literature. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

BOX  Y— PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


UOLSTEIN  CALVES — Beautifully  marked.  3  to  5  weeks 
■■  old,  $20  each  crated.  Edoewood  Farm.  Whitewater,  Wis. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  F“ofa'V^ia! 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanoo,  N.  Y. 

EastRiverGradeHolsteins 

FOR  SALE 

100  HEIFERS— 1  and  2  years  old:  sired  by  full- 
blooded  hulls:  dams  are  high-grade  Holstein*. 
75  COWS — due  to  calve  this  Fall.  Large,  heavy 

milkers. 

30  FRESH  COWS — Come  and  see  them  milked. 
10  REGISTERED  BULLS — Also  grade  hulls. 
„  „  Y  JOHN  B.  WEBSTER. 

Bell  Phone  No.  14,  F.  S.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

150  HIGH  GRADE 
HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Large,  fine  individuals,  nicely  marked  and 
heavy  producers,  due  to  freshen  in  Angus*, 
September  and  October.  100  two-year-old 
heifers,  sired  by  registered  Holstein  bulls 
and  from  grade  cows  with  large  milk  records. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

Last  year  a  California  Holstein  made  a 
yearly  reeord  of  784.13  pounds  of  fat  from 
25,981.8  pounds  of  milk. 

After  an  interval  of  two  months  she  began 
another  yearly  test  which  has  just  come  to  a 
close  with  a  record  of  888.1  pounds  of  butter 
fat  from  28,828.4  pounds  of  milk. 

These  two  successive  yearly  tests  during 
which  54,800  pounds  of  milk  were  made  are 
moie  evidence  that  great  records  are  not 
spasmodic  records,  but  represent  capacity 
permanently  developed. 

Send/or  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

Holstein-Friesian  Asso.,  F.'  L.  Houghton,  Sec’y 

Box  105  Brattleboro,  V*. 


HAVE  YOU 

BEEN  WAITING  FOR  THIS? 

HERE  IT  I S 

A  Consignment  Sale 
by  some  of  the  Best  Breeders 
in  the  East 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  2-3,  1913 

180-Head  Reg.  Holsteins-180 

Highest  breeding — Greatest  individuality— 
Tuberculin  tested- Personally  inspected, 


For  further  information  and  catalog,  address 

LIVERPOOL  SALE  AND  PEDIGREE  COMPANY 
LIVERPOOL,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page. 


Pure  Feeding  Molasses 

We  are  first  hands  and  can  quote  you  absolutely 
bottom  prices,  delivered  your  station,  in  lots  of 
anywhere  from  one  barrel  to  a  trainload. 

THE  MEADER-ATLAS  CO. 

N.  Y.  Office,  1 07  Hudson  Street,  New  York  City 


Doga  and  Ferrets 


THE  TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  JOURNAL,  with  sale-list 
1  of  pure-bred  stock,  25cts-  per  year.  Copy  free. 
We  have  some  very  good  offers  in  Holstein  and  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle,  German  Coach  Horses,  Shetland  Ponies, 
Southdown  ewes  and  Cheshire  gilts.  A  two-year 
Berkshire  boar,  registered,  $25. 00.  TOMPKINS  CO. 
BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Box  B,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y, 

If  You  Want  Guernseys  ■a,0ort“'.l,.0 S'Sk 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Box  96.  Peekskill. N.  Y. 

r1 egRi°sU?  e  red  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

Tuberculin  tested,  bred  for  dairy  qualities. 

For  price  and  particulars,  address,  owner. 

W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams,  135  W.  Fourteenth  St,  »w  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Pni  I  IF  PIIDC— Natural  drivers.  Also  English 

0ULL.Il  rUro  Bloodhounds,  Nelson’s,  Grove  City, Pa 

FFRRFK  fnr  Qnlo-Cataloguefree.  C.  D.  MURRAY, 
rennmo  IUI  OdltJ  r.  0.  No.  2.  New  London.  Ohio 

Fprrotc  fnr^alo- Either  color  or  sex,  any  size,  sin- 
I  Cl  I  CIO  IUI  OOIG  gles,  mated  pairs  and  dozen  lots 
Catalogue  free.  C.  H,  KEEFER  &  CO.,  Greenwich,  Ohio 

FF/?/?FTS~BY  THE  THOUSANDS— First  extensive 
*  *  ‘■r  breeder  and  shipper;  over  twenty 

years’  experience.  Book  and  price  list  free 
LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  Ohio 

FERRETS  —Warranted  Good  Rat  &  Rabbit  Hunters 

Prices  as  low  as  first-class  stock  can  be  sold.  Write 
for  new  price-list. 

Shady  Lawn  Ferret  Farm,  New  London,  O. 

A  SPECIALTY 

HUNTERS.  Write  at  once  for  prices. 

C.  M.  SACKETT,  •  Ashland,  Ohio 


FERRETS 


SWINE 


1 


nil R (If!  Allfi  PIRQ-$15  per  pair.  7  to  .el - 
uunuo  AUU,  llOu  g.  a.  WEEKS,  Dr  a.?,  O. 

CHEI.DON  FARM  REGISTERED  1  V  K < >CS 
^  Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  Sows.  Servi^  3oa’ s 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  n*  Tori 

TAMWORTH  S"£  “  .sEli 

vice  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  All  well  bred  and 
none  but  good  individuals  offered  for  sale. 

WESTVIEW  STOCK  FARM 
D.  J.  LYBROOK,  Mgr.  •  R.  1.  Winston-Salem.  R.  C 

]orcou  Large,  growthy  pigs,  10  weeks 

jersey  I\eus  0J(^1  $6each.  Older  stock  at  cor¬ 
responding  low  prices.  E.  L.  ALBERTSON,  Hope,  N.  J. 


You  get  finest  Jersey  Red 
Pigs  at  cost  of  common  stock  by 
[  our  New  Sales  Offer. 

.New  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE. 


Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

BIG  BERKSHIRES  I  have  bred  more  high- 
class  hogs  that:  any  breeder  in  Connecticut.  Wat¬ 
son's  Masterpiece  No.  123931  at  head  of  herd.  Noth¬ 
ing  for  sale  bnt  March  and  April  pigs  at  present. 
J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Ct. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Sired  by  the  largest  boars  of  the  breed  (eieht 
mature  boars  in  herd)  out  of  mammoth,  prolific 
dams  (ninety-five  brood  sows  in  herd.)  Seventy 
selected  sows  and  fifty  high-class  service  boars 
(some  of  them  show  animals)  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Visitors  always  welcome. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N,  Y. 


If  you  want  the  best  hog 

Write  us.  Our  farms  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
production  of  Berkshires.  Breeders  in  the  following 
States  have  been  supplied  from  our  great  herd:  N.Y. ; 
I’enna, ;  Dist.  Col. :  Md. ;  Ya. ;  X.  C. ;  S.  C. ;  Ga. ;  La. ; 
Ala. ;  Miss. ;  Fla. ;  Tenn. ;  Ky. ;  Texas,  and  Porto  Rico. 
Berkshires  for  foundation  and 
show  purposes  a  specialty. 

THE  BLUE  RIDGE  BERKSHIRE  FARMS,  AsheviUe,  N.  C. 


Young  Chester  White  Boars  v^e“dbyf  Sen^- 

tional  22655.  Grade  Jersey  Bull  Calf,  dropped  Oct. 
15.  Best  of  breeding.  OLIVEDALE  FARM,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

O.  X.  C.  WHltes 

Registered  stock  of  superior  quality.  All  pigs  will 
be  registered  in  purchaser's  name  free.  Sows  and 
Boars  for  Spring  breeding.  Also  hardy  White  Hol¬ 
land  Turkeys.  WAYSIDE  FARM,  Chatham.  N.  J.  Address. 
A.  L.  PAGE,  (owner),  62  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City 


0. 1.  C’s  ^d  Chester  Whites 

Registered,  bred  from  finest  stock:  pigs,  either 
sex,  8  weeks,  $10.00  each:  12  weeks,  $15.00  each. 
More  than  one  (no  reduction).  No  old  stock  for 
sale.  Chesters  are  the  farmers’  hog;  excellent 
breeders,  mothers  and  meat  producers.  De¬ 
mand  for  them  is  increasing  daily.  We  are 
Members  of  The  O.  I.  C.  Swine  Breeders’  Assn, 
and  The  Chester  White  Record  Assn. 

VICTOR  FARMS,  BELLVALE,  N  Y. 


Horses  and  Mulct 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unceasing  senreo  of  pUajure  and  robust  health  to  children. 
Safe  and  ideal  playmatea.  Inexpensive  to  keap.  Hlgheat  type 
Coinplate  outtlts.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Catn- 
logue.  BBLLR  MEADB  FARM,  BOX  SO,  MARKHAM,  Vi. 

FOR  <54/  F~ 1  Percheron  colt,  6  choice  cows.  35 

.  VMV-  C  ,  Leeh0ni  h6!1Sl  °"®  bSV  0f  ,iaV 

LEON  SAGE,  -  Crown  Point,  New  York 

Percheron  Stud  Colt 

5  months  old.  A  fine  individual.  Will  make  a 
$1,000  stallion  at  2  years.  My  price,  $175. 

E,  L.  NEWBERRY,  •  Chardon,  Ohio 


50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per¬ 
cheron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.  Green,  Middlefield,  O. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &Warren 


Kentucky  Jack  &  Percheron  Farms  x®iftubckve 

Mammoth  jacks,  Percheron  stallions,  mares  ami 
saddlers.  Special  prices  in  ear  load  lots.  Catalogs 
ready  November  15th.  COOK  &  BROWN.  Lexingtaa  Ky 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Ear  Canker. 

.  I  have  a  very  valuable  dog  with  what 
is  called  canker  of  the  ear,  one  ear  only, 
lie  holds  his  head  sideways  and  shakes 
it  nearly  all  the  time.  There  is  a  foul 
discharge.  F.  B. 

Cleanse  the  ear  perfectly  with  wood 
alcohol,  applied  on  a  wad  of  cotton  tied 
to  a  small  stick.  If  this  irritates  too 
severely  use  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Twice 
daily  lay  the  dog  on  its  side  and  pour 
some  of  the  following  medicine  into  the 
ear,  and  hold  the  dog  in  that  position 
until  the  sediment  settles  into  the  ear : 
Powdered  alum  and  sugar  of  lead,  of  each 
one  dram  ;  carbolic  acid,  two  drops ;  gly¬ 
cerine,  30  dx-ops ;  water  two  ounces ; 
shake.  Make  the  dog  live  out  of  doors 
as  much  as  possible  and  feed  one  small 
meal  each  night.  Keep  it  out  of  the 
water.  A.  s.  A. 

Kicking  in  Stable. 

We  have  a  mare,  nine  years  old,  that 
when  standing  in  the  barn  pounds  with 
one  hind  foot  and  bites  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  something  she  has  taken  up 
lately.  Also  she  scours  when  traveling. 
Can  anything  be  done  for  this?  She 
weighs  about  1,200  and  has  a  good  appe¬ 
tite  and  while  not  poor  is  a  little  thin. 
She  is  not  worked  hard  but  tires  out 
easily  when  used.  She  has  six  quarts 
grain  daily,  part  corn  and  mixed  feed, 
some  oat  fodder  with  hay.  w.  s.  F. 

New  Hampshire. 

Attach  a  10-inch  length  of  stout  chain 
to  a  wide  strap  and  buckle  the  strap 
around  the  pastern  of  the  foot  with  which 
the  kicking  is  done.  This  will  stop  the 
kicking.  Have  her  teeth  attended  to  by 
a  veterinarian.  Feed  whole  oats,  wheat 
bran  and  mixed  hay.  Allow  free  access 
to  rock  salt.  Never  let  her  stand  a 
single  day  idle  in  the  stable.  If  the 
scouring  continues  mix  a  pint  of  browned 
wheat  flour  in  each  feed.  If  she  has  a 
long  “washy”  coupling  treatment  will 
not  be  likely  to  stop  the  looseness  of  the 
bowls.  A.  s.  A. 

Eye  Disease. 

I  own  an  old  mare  who  quite  lately 
seems  to  have  contracted  some  trouble 
with  one  eye.  The  organ  is  inflamed  and 
runs  some  white  matter.  Can  you  tell 
from  this  description  what  is  the  trou¬ 
ble  and  what  I  would  better  do  about 
it?  Otherwise  the  horse  seems  to  be 
quite  well ;  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
great  swelling  around  the  eye.  c.  c.  d. 

New  York. 

The  first  step  in  such  a  case  should  be 
to  remove  a  foreign  body  which  may  be 
present  under  the  eyelid.  To  this  end 
the  eye  should  be  rendei’ed  insensitive  by 
injecting  a  few  drops  of  five  per  cent  co¬ 
caine  solution  between  the  eyelids.  When 
this  has  been  done  the  eyelid  may  be 
turned  over  and  the  foreign  body  re¬ 
moved.  Sometimes  it  is  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  run  a  slip  of  clean  blotting  paper 
under  the  lower  lid,  at  the  inner  coi’ner, 
to  clear  away  foreign  bodies.  If  no  such 
cause  is  found  bathe  the  eye  with  a 
teix  per  cent  solution  of  boric  acid  twice 
daily,  using  a  clean  swab  of  absorbent 
cotton  for  each  application.  It  may  turn 
out  the  mare  is  afflicted  with  incurable 
periodic  ophthalmia  (moon  blindness). 

Overheated  Horse. 

1.  I  have  a  valuable  hoi’se  that  is  troubled 
with  short  wind,  after  working  in  hot 
weathei’.  He  is  only  six  years  old  and 
in  good  condition.  2.  Can  you  give  a  good 
restorative  and  condition  powder  that 
will  speedily  and  effectively  restore  vigor 
and  activity  to  the  kidneys?  G.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  The  horse  has  been  overheated  at 
some  time  or  another,  and  may  never 
work  comfortably  in  hot  weather.  Have 
him  clipped  and  work  him  in  the  cool  of 
the  morning  and  evening.  Do  not  feed 
any  bulky  feed  at  noon  when  there  is 
work  for  him  to  do,  and  do  not  work 
him  soon  after  a  meal.  Shade  his  head 
and  sheet  him  lightly  when  at  work. 
Feed  light  l’ations  and  keep  the  bowels 
active.  Allow  a  little  cool  drinking 
water  often  when  at  work.  2.  We  do 
not  furnish  formulae  for  condition  pow¬ 
ders  or  mixtures  to  be  given  on  general 
px-inciples,  nor  do  we  believe  in  the  use 
of  such  medicaments.  If  you  care  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  symptoms  of  a  case  of  sick¬ 
ness  we  shall  be  glad  to  prescribe  suit¬ 
able  treatment,  but  “kidney  trouble”  is 
comparatively  rare  in  horses.  In  sup¬ 
posed  cases  indigestion  generally  is  pres¬ 
ent.  A.  s.  A. 

A  Mythical  Disease. 

A  friend  of  mine  told  me,  after  making 
an  examination  of  the  tail  of  my  cow 
(Jersey),  that  she  had  what  was  called 
“wolf’s-tail,”  or  a  soft  spot  in  the  tail, 
which  could  be  remedied  by  a  surgical 
operation.  Would  you  tell  me  whether 
there  is  any  reason  for  the  operation  or 
not,  and  what  effect,  if  any,  it  has  upon 
the  milk  productive  power  of  the  cow? 
My  friend  said  that  after  the  operation 
the  cow  would  give  more  milk.  j.  b. 

“Wolf”  or  “worm”  in  the  tail  is  a 
mythical  disease,  as  is  “hollow  horn.” 
The  horns  of  all  adult  cattle  are  hollow. 
A  soft  place  will  be  found  in  the  tail 
of  almost  every  adult  cow.  It  amounts 
to  nothing  and  usually  is  simply 'a  slight 
separation  of  the  small  vertebrae  of  the 
tail  not  due  to  “worms”  or  “wolves,”  but 
caused  by  the  cow  catching  her  tail  upon 
a  snag  or  other  object  and  then  pulling 
it  free.  “Quacks”  and  other  persons  ig¬ 


norant  of  veterinary  science  used  to 
treat  cows  for  “wolf  in  the  tail”  by  split¬ 
ting  the  soft  place  open  and  inserting 
garlic,  salt  and  pepper,  and  other  irri¬ 
tants.  We  knew  one  old  empiric  who 
always  administered  whisky  freely  to 
any  cow  supposed  to  be  suffering  from 
“worm  in  the  tail.”  as  he  called  it.  Be¬ 
ing  personally  and  inordinately  fond  of 
the  “medicine”  in  question,  enough  was 
bought  on  every  occasion  to  “treat”  both 
the  bovine  patient  and  the  human  impa¬ 
tient.  We  used  to  figure  that  as  whisky 
comes  from  the  worm  the  quack  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  would  go  for  the  worm. 
Joking  apart,  the  belief  in  “wolf  in  the 
tail”  is  absurd  and  savors  of  the  dark 
days  in  which  poor  old  innocent  women 
were  burned  at  the  stake  as  witches.  It 
should  be  relegated  to  the  discard  as  a 
superstition  on  a  par  with  the  belief  in 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  which  do  not  af¬ 
fect  or  direct  mundane  affaii’S.  It  may 
be  added  that  if  the  “signs”  ever  had  an 
influence  on  worldly  matters  when  each 
was  assigned  its  particular  course  in  the 
heavens  some  two  thousand  years  ago 
that  must  long  since  have  ceased,  seeing 
the  constellations  no  longer  follow  their 
allotted  “routes.”  “Taurus” — the  bull — 
has  gallivanted  over  into  the  territory 
of  the  “ram,”  and  that  rampageous  ani¬ 
mal  has  butted  into  the  province  of  the 
Geminii,  twins,  and  so  on,  all  along  the 
line.  This  is  not  literally  correct,  but 
tell  that  old  believer  in  “wolves”  that 
this  is  1913.  A.  S.  A. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  PRICES. 

Cows  $75-$100 ;  heifers  $50-$75. 

Bennington,  N.  Y.  F.  P. 

Butter  is  selling  for  from  35  to  37 
cents.  Milk  goes  to  the  Bordens ;  price 
for  October  $1.70.  a.  n.  b. 

Cows  $00  to  $100;  hogs,  per  cwt.,  $8; 
hoi’ses,  draft,  $200  to  $250.  F.  L.  d. 

Chandlersville,  O. 

Horses  $125  to  $250;  milch  cows  $45 
to  $S5 ;  beef  cattle,  per  cwt.,  $7.50 ;  hogs, 
per  cwt.,  $S.50.  l.  s. 

Celiua,  O. 

Beef  cattle,  per  cwt.,  dressed,  $10 ; 
hogs,  per  cwt..  $10  to  $12 ;  calves,  per 
cwt.,  $11  to  $13.  c.  w.  R. 

Federalsburg,  Md. 

Fresh  cows  $60-$95 ;  calves  $10-$20 ; 
yearlings  $20-^30 ;  two-year-olds  $30- 
$50;  strippers  $40-$50.  a.  n.  b. 

Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 

Butter  30;  cream  271/£  per  pound,  but- 
ter-fat ;  eggs  30 ;  chickens  10 ;  potatoes 
$1 ;  corn  9G  cents  per  cwt. ;  oats  37 ; 
wheat  87.  L.  S. 

Celiua,  O. 

Hay  815  per  ton;  corn  70  in  the  field; 
wheat  90 ;  potatoes  $1 ;  milk  16  cents  per 
gallon  ;  butter  28 ;  eggs  30.  Fruit  was  a 
failure.  f.  l.  d. 

Chandlersville,  O. 

Milch  cows  $40  to  $80;  steers,  fat,  per 
lb.,  7 y-i  ;  hogs,  fat.  per  lb.,  10 ;  horses, 
per  head  $50  to  $225 ;  mules,  per  head 
$100  to  $250.  j.  a.  M. 

Emmetsburg,  Md. 

Eggs,  26 ;  potatoes,  75  to  SO ;  apples, 
$2.50  per  barrel ;  grapes,  $35  a  ton  ;  cab¬ 
bage,  '2y2  cents  per  pound;  wheat,  86; 
oats,  36  ;  rye,  60 ;  corn  ( old ) ,  60 ;  corn 
(new),  50;  clover  seed,  $6.50;  bran,  26. 

Cassopolis,  Mich.  w.  G.  b. 

Wheat  87  on  car ;  corn,  new,  65 ;  hay, 
Timothy,  $14 ;  beef  cattle  5  to  7%  1  hogs 
8 ;  butter  30,  from  ci’eamery ;  chickens 
10 ;  eggs  26 ;  potatoes  $1 ;  apples,  none 
for  sale.  w.  a.  a. 

Chalfant,  O. 

Fat  cattle,  per  lb.,  live,  5  to  7 ;  milch 
cows,  per  head,  $65  to  $100 ;  pork, 
dressed,  per  lb.,  11 ;  calves  $11  to  $13 ; 
horses,  1,400  to  1.600  lbs,  $200  to  $300; 
horses,  common,  $200.  a.  w. 

Deax-born,  Mich. 

Steers,  per  cwt.,  $8.25;  heifers,  per 
cwt.,  $6  to  $7 ;  sheep,  per  head,  fat,  $4 ; 
lambs  $5  to  $7.50 ;  hogs,  per  cwt.,  $8  to 
$8.25 ;  calves,  per  cwt.,  $11  to  $12 ;  fresh 
cows,  per  head  $40  to  $90 ;  horses  $150 
to  $200.  j.  g.  B. 

Elioak,  Md. 

Butter  20  to  25 ;  cream  15  cents  a 
quart ;  fresh  eggs  30 ;  sweet  potatoes  10- 
20  cents  per  %  basket;  white  potatoes 
30  to  40  cents  per  %  basket;  apples  50 
cents  per  %  basket ;  sweet  peppers  25 
cents  a  hamper ;  cabbage  two  cents  a 
pound ;  tomatoes  10-18  cents  per  %  bas¬ 
ket ;  new  corn  70;  wheat  87.  c.  w.  B. 

Federalsburg,  Md. 

Dairy  cattle  are  in  good  demand,  and 
common  milch  cows  have  brought  from 
$60  to  $90  in  recent  auction  sales.  There 
are  very  few  purebred  cattle  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity.  Milk  retails  in  the  village  at  from 
seven  to  eight  cents  per  quart,  while  ship¬ 
pers  receive  about  18  cents  per  gallon. 
Butter  brings  from  35  to  40  cents  per 
pound,  according  to  methods  of  market¬ 
ing.  Possibly  there  are  vei-y  few  farmers 
who  receive  this  latter  price,  and  a  poor 
article  must  sell  for  much  lower.  Calves 
nine  to  10  cents  a  pound ;  cattle  five  to 
seven,  unless  they  are  of  poor  quality 
and  must  b<*  sold  as  canners  at  three  to 
four  cents;  hogs  S1/!-  These  live  stock 
prices  are  at  the  stock  yards,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  about  10  miles  distant,  and  the 
farmer  must  haul,  drive  or  ship  his  live 
stock  there.  Quite  a  few  sales  are  made 
to  nearer  local  butchers  at  these  market 
prices,  but  where  sales  are  made  to  trad- 
ei-s  we  must  allow  for  some  middleman’s 
profit  .  j.  h. 


Easy F* 


A  Money  Maker  for  the  Man 

The  hoisting  gear  has  a  power  of  40  to  1 — twice  as  much 
as  others;  easily,  quickly  and  safely  raised  and  lowered,  and  stands 
at  any  point;  no  hit  and  miss  ratchet  to  bother  and  let  the  box  drop  and  smash;  no 
dangerous  crank  to  fly  back  and  cripple  the  boy;  runs  easily  on  sharp  curves  or 
switches,  in  either  direction,  to  right  or  left — these  are  a  few  of  the  important 
advantages  of 

The  Louden  Litter  Carrier 

which  changes  hard,  disagreeable  work  for  a  man  into  easy  pleasant  work  for  a 
boy — and  keeps  the  barn  clean  and  sanitary  so  the  cows  will  give  more  milk  and 
bring  more  money. 

Has  box  of  heavy  galvanized  iron,  reinforced  by  angles  and  soldered  water¬ 
tight.  All  the  latest  up-to-date  improvements  which  inventive  ingenuity  and  long 
experience  can  devise.  Will  save  its  cost  many  times  a  year. 

We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Hay  Tools,  Bird  Proof  Barn  Door  Hangers,  Feed  Carriers,  Stalls, 
Stanchions,  etc.  Catalogs  mailed  free.  If  you  are  going  to  build  or  remodel  a  barn  our  Special  Architectural 
Department  will  send  you,  free,  valuable  information  and  plans  which  will  save  you  money  and  worry. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  ■  ■  •  298  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


“ Licks  the  Bucket  Clean 
Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 

As  good  as  New  Milk  at  half  the  Cost 


100  pounds  makes  100  gallons  of  Perfect 
Milk  Substitute. 

Send  for  pamphlet,  “How  to  Raise  Calves 
Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk.” 

At  your  Dealers  or 

BLATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY 
WAUKEGAN  -  -  -  ILLINOIS 


Cows  Love  Unicorn 


Ready  mixed  dairy  ration 


It  cuts  down  the 
amount  of  grain  used, 
lowers  the  cost.increases 
the  flow  of  milk  and 
pleases  the  cows. 

Unicorn  isn’t  a  single 
feed.  It  is  many  in  one  — 
so  FEED  IT  STRAIGHT 
and  stop  your  worrying  and 
expense, 

Proof  of  the  strength  and 
efflciency  of  Unicorn  furn¬ 
ished  in  abundance  on 
application.  Write  today. 

CHAPIN  &  CO. 

Box  R,  Hammond,  Ind 


tuaaui&vsssf*SM 


Costs  half — does  better  work.  Automatic— -ncr 
levers  or  clutches.  Starts  cream  separator  slow- 

ly,  increases  speed  gradually,  offsets  jerk  of 
engine.  Prolongs  life  of  separator.  Pays  for 
self  in  a  season.  Warranted  for  life. 
$5.45  complete.  Order,  or  send  for 
1  circulars. 

<  AFFILIATED  MFRS.  CO. 

405  Caswell  Bldg.  Milwaukee,  WU. 


Concrete  Fence  Posts  are  Permanent 


When  you  put  a  concrete  fence  post  in  the  ground  you 
know  it  is  there  to  stay — neither  time  nor  weather  will 
affect  it,  moisture  cannot  rot  it,  storms  r/ill  not  break  it 
down.  It  is  permanent — as  everlasting  as  granite  rock. 
The  first  cost  of  concrete  posts  is  seldom  more  than  that 
of  wooden  posts,  and  there  is  never  any  expense  for 
renewal.  Be  sure  to  use 


UNIVERSAL 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


in  their  construction.  In  fineness,  uniformity,  strength  and 
setting  qualities  it  has  no  superior.  Write  for  Farm  Cement 
News  numbers  7  and  8,  about  Concrete  Fence  Posts,  Copies  Free. 


Universal  Portland  Cement  Co. 


CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  „  M,,NNDEAf SKlf... 

72  West  Adams  Street  Frick  Building  Security  Bonk  Building 

Plants  al  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh.  Annual  Output  12  000,000  Barrels 


1913. 


1293  ‘ 


Milk 


Health  Commissioner  Lederle  of  New 
York  City  announced  Nov.  8  that  the 
Hoard  of  Health  had  adopted  two  regula¬ 
tions  limiting  the  sale  of  raw  milk.  The 
first  amends  the  Sanitary  Code  and  re¬ 
moves  from  Grade  B  the  class  of  milk 
that  could  formerly  be  sold  under  that 
designation.  The  second  provision  for¬ 
bids  the  sale  of  any  raw  milk  for  con¬ 
sumption  on  the  premises  where  it  is 
sold.  This  affects  especially  restaurants, 
hotels  and  lunch  rooms.  Hereafter  the 
milk  sold  there  will  have  to  be  of  the 
pasteurized  Grade  B.  With  these  ordin¬ 
ances  the  Health  Department  brings  to  a 
successful  conclusion  a  four  year  fight  to 
have  the  milk  supply  of  the  city  pasteur¬ 
ized.  The  only  exception  will  be  the  high¬ 
est  qualities  of  milk. 


NEW  YORK  DAIRY  BOARDS. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  cheese  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  Utica  Dairy  Board  for  the 
season  just  closed : 

Prices  ranged  from  12y2c  at  the  open¬ 
ing  to  16c,  when  the  September  make 
came  on  the  market.  The  average  curb 
price  for  the  season  was  14.25c,  as 
against  14.95c  in  1912,  11.96c  in  1911 
and  14.21c  in  1910. 


Total  number  of  boxes .  84,000 

Pounds  per  box  .  50 

Number  of  pounds  .  4,200,000 

Average  curb  price  per  pound  14.25 

Value  of  season’s  cheese .  $598,500 


Comparing  this  with  preceding  years 
we  have : 

Boxes  sold  :  1910.  133,000 ;  1911,  122,- 
000;  1912,  100,000;  1913,  84,000. 

Value  of  cheese :  1910,  $850.469 ;  1911, 
$641,604;  1912,  $672,750;  1913,  $598,- 
500. 

The  transactions  in  butter  on  the  Utica 
Board  for  the  season  were  about  2,S00 
tubs,  as  against  5.400  last  year  and  5,700 
in  1911.  The  falling  off  this  year  was 
due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  half  a  dozen 
factories  stopped  making.  The  lowest 
price  was  27c  on  July  28  and  the  highest 
33c,  which  was  the  quotation  on  Septem¬ 
ber  22  and  28  and  November  3.  The 
opening  price,  on  May  5,  was  30c.  Last 
year  the  highest  price  was  34c  in  April 
and  2614c  in  June.  In  1911  the  highest 
price  was  32c  and  the  lowest  21c.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  present  season  as  a  whole  butter 
was  again  comparatively  lower  than 
cheese. 

The  average  price  of  cheese  on  the 
Little  Falls  Board  for  the  season  was 
14.11c.  as  against  14.73c  in  1912,  11.10c 
in  1911  and  14.09c  in  1910.  The  follow¬ 
ing  shows  the  business  on  that  Board : 


Total  number  of  boxes .  97,000 

Pounds  per  box  .  45 

Number  of  pounds  .  4,365.000 

Average  price  per  pound .  14.11 

Value  of  season’s  cheese .  $615,901 


Comparing  this  with  preceding  years 
we  have : 

Boxes  sold  :  1910.  121,034  ;  1911,  110,- 
438 ;  1912,  9S,933 ;  1913,  97,000. 

Value  of  cheese :  1910,  $767.416 ;  1911, 
$551,638;  1912,  $655,766;  1913,  $615,- 
901. 


DAIRY  SEASON  IN  NORTHERN  N.  Y. 

In  spite  of  the  inroads  made  by  the 
shipment  of  milk  to  the  New  York  City 
market,  the  cheese  industry  of  Jefferson 
County  shows  an  annual  output  for  the 
season  just  ended  of  only  17,000  less 
boxes  than  in  1912.  The  total  sales  of 
cheese  on  the  Watertown  Produce  Ex¬ 
change  for  the  season  of  1913  were  202,- 
426  boxes,  valued  at  $1,702,160,  as 
against  219,654  boxes  valued  at  $1,929,- 
408  last  year.  The  average  price  per 
pound  this  season  was  14  cents,  as 
against  15  cents  in  1912.  The  season’s 
quotations  ranged  from  12^/4  cents  on  the 
opening  day,  May  3,  to  16  cents  on  Sept. 
27. 

The  close  of  the  season  was  celebrated 
with  a  banquet  at  which  State  Highway 
Commissioner  J.  N.  Carlisle  and  George 
L.  Flanders,  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  were  the  leading  speakers. 
The  Exchange  was  organized  in  1890  and 
is  the  largest  interior  cheese  market  in 
the  world.  The  cheese  section  of  North¬ 
ern  and  Central  New  York  comprises  St. 
Lawrence,  Jefferson,  Lewis,  Oswego, 
Oneida  and  Herkimer  counties,  and  with 
the  exception  of  Allegany  and  Cattar¬ 
augus  counties  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  very  little  cheese  is  manufactured 
in  the  State  outside  these  counties. 
The  annual  value  of  the  cream  and  milk 
shipped  from  the  northern  tier  of  coun¬ 
ties  is  but  little  less  than  that  of  the 
cheese  output  and  St.  Lawrence  is  also 
among  the  leading  butter  counties  of  the 
State.  Lowville  in  Lewis  county  boasts 
of  the  largest  cheese  storage  warehouse 
in  the  State  outside  of  New  York  city. 

The  good  prices  which  have  prevailed 
for  dairy  products  for  several  years  has 
given  stability  to  the  dairy  industry.  In¬ 
creased  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
improvement  of  the  dairy  herd.  Cow¬ 
testing  associations  are  being  organized. 
More  modern  barns  are  being  erected, 
and  the  number  of  new  silos  is  greater 
than  in  any  previous  year.  The  Jefferson 
County  Farm  Bureau,  under  Manager  F. 
E.  Robertson,  has  been  a  very  import¬ 
ant  factor  in  aiding  the  movement  for  a 
better  dairy  industry. 

Thus  far  the  disastrous  results  which 
were  expected  to  follow  the  increased  re¬ 
ceipts  of  Canadian  butter  and  cheese  un¬ 


THB  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


der  the  new  tariff  have  not  materialized. 
The  fact  that  cheese  prices  are  about  a 
cent  lower  than  one  year  ago  is  not 
to  be  attributed  so  much  to  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  our  Canadian  neighbors  as  it 
is  to  an  enormous  increase  in  the  sea¬ 
son’s  output  of  Wisconsin  cheese.  In 
that  State  ideal  weather  conditions  and 
a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
new  factories  have  combined  to  bring  the 
largest  make  of  cheese  in  the  history  of 
the  Wisconsin  cheese  industry.  And  so 
it  happens  that  the  New  York  State 
dairyman  has  more  to  fear  from  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Wisconsin  competition  than 
from  Canada’s  shipments  to  the  States. 

Watertown,  N.  Y.  l.  l.  a. 


THE  DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE. 

The  secretary  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  now  reports  branches  in  33  coun¬ 
ties  of  New  York  State,  Sussex  and  War¬ 
ren  counties  in  New  Jersey,  Wayne,  Wy¬ 
oming,  Bradford  and  Susquehanna  coun¬ 
ties  in  Pennsylvania,  Litchfield  and  Fair- 
field  counties  in  Connecticut  and  Berk¬ 
shire  county,  Massachusetts.  New 
branches  are  continually  being  add¬ 
ed  as  organization  goes  forward. 
The  League  now  has  S,700  stockholders 
controlling  143,000  cows ;  15.000  cows 
were  added  in  September.  The  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  is  an  incorporated  body  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over 
control  of  the  milk  produced  by  its  stock¬ 
holders  and  disposing  of  it  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  than  can  be  done  by  the  in¬ 


dividual  producers.  None  but  producers 
may  become  stockholders  in  the  corpor¬ 
ation  and  shares  are  issued  to  these 
stockholders  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  cows  which  they  own.  Ten  cows  en¬ 
title  the  owner  to  one  share  of  stock  at 
the  par  value  of  $2.50,  and  each  addi¬ 
tional  cow  to  one  tenth  share.  The  ex¬ 
penses  of  organizing  and  of  conducting 
the  business  of  the  League  are  met  by  the 
income  derived  from  the  sale  of  shares, 
and  stockholders  are  liable  for  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  25  cents  per  cow  in  any  one 
year  if  the  needs  of  the  League  demand 
it.  So  far,  however,  the  payment  for 
the  stock  issued  has  met  the  expenses  of 
the  League.  The  business  of  the  League 
is  transacted  by  a  board  of  directors, 
twenty-two  in  number,  elected  annually 
by  the  stockholders,  each  of  whom  has 
one  vote  for  each  share  of  stock  held 
by  him. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  League  would 
be  in  position  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  contract  period  to  act  for  all  its 
members  in  helping  fix  the  price  of  milk 
for  the  ensuing  six  months.  This  was 
found  impracticable,  however,  at  that 
time,  and  a  strong  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  get  ready  for  the  Spring  con¬ 
tract  period  by  having  the  assignment  of 
milk  from  the  members  to  the  League 
sufficiently  completed  to  enable  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  control  a  large  part  of  the  milk 
going  into  New  York.  In  order  that  the 
board  of  directors  may  legally  act  for  the 
stockholders  of  the  League,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  latter  shall  consign  their 


milk  to  the  League  for  a  given  period 
and  empower  it  to  act  for  them.  To 
meet  the  expenses  thus  incurred  in  dispos¬ 
ing  of  the  milk  the  League  will  retain 
one  cent  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  sold, 
as  commission.  The  contract  under  which 
the  stockholders  consign  their  milk  to 
the  _  League  does  not  become  operative 
until  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  cows  for 
which  stock  has  been  issued  are  pledged 
by  their  owners.  m.  b.  d. 


Calf  Eats  Rubbish. 

I  have  a  heifer,  calved  three  weeks 
ago,  apparently  all  right  except  I  have 
taken  two  pieces  of  fence  wire  about  four 
inches  long  and  a  small  stone  she  was 
chewing  from  her.  Ifl  it  habit,  or  does 
her  system  crave  something?  w.  J.  D. 

New  York. 

Calves  tend  to  pick  up  and  chew  for¬ 
eign  bodies.  We  saw  a  calf  eat  two  big 
sheets  of  newspaper  the  other  day.  It 
seems  unlikely  that  this  is  a  sign  of  in¬ 
digestion  in  all  cases;  but  when  persist¬ 
ed  in  there  certainly  is  a  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs.  Give  a  full  dose 
of  physic  and  mix  limewater  with  the 
calf’s  milk  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  per 
Pint.  a.  8.  A. 


Gentleman  :  “I  thought  you  were  a 
blind  beggar?”  Beggar:  ‘'That’s  my  lay, 
guv’nor.  Gentleman  :  “Well  you  are  not 
blind  now.”  Beggar  (indignantly)  : 
“Well,  sir,  can’t  a  poor  fellow  take  a  day 
off  occasionally?” — Melbourne  Leader. 


Makers  of 

JAMES 

Sanitary  Cow 
Stalls,  Stanchions, 

Bull  Pens,  Calf  Pens, 
Cow  Pens,  Manure  Car¬ 
riers,  Feed  Trucks  and 
Dairy  Barn  Ventilators. 


This  new  JAMES  Carrier  has  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  rigid  track  inside  the  barn — the  cel¬ 
ebrated  JAMES  I-beam  track  that  can  be  bent 
to  any  curve  without  the  use  of  heat,  doing 
away  with  the  expense  for  curves;  the  JAMES 
simple,  sure-working  switches;  the  “button- 
on”  hangers  that  make  the  carrier  easy  to 
erect;  a  tub  that  can  be  quickly  dropped  to 
the  floor  for  loaaing,  and  that  “stays  put” 
while  loading — track  can’t  sag,  hence 
carrier  moves  only  when  you  push  it — and 
other  features  that  make  barn  cleaning 
easy. 

This  carrier  has  all  the  advantages  of 
the  rod  track  outside  the  barn. 
Stand  at  the  barn  door,  give  the 
carrier  a  shove,  the  car¬ 
rier  runs  out,  dumps  at 
the  desired  point  and 
returns  automatically 
to  the  barn.  Saves 


walking  through  the  wet  yard  and  through  the 
snow.  An  ingenious  device  makes  dumping 
certain.  The  2-in-l  Carrier  is  the  newest 
JAMES  improvement — backed  by  all  the  qual¬ 
ity  ,  reputation  and  experience  that  have  made 
JAMES  Carriers  and  JAMES  Sanitary  Barn 
Equipment  famous  and  successful. 

We’re  enthusiastic  about  it!  So  is  every 
man  who  sees  it. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  and  valuable 
labor-savers  ever  put  on  the  market,  and  is 
proving  a  big  winner. 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  the  2-in-l  Carrier 
before  you  invest  a  dollar  in  manure  carriers. 

The  JAMES  is  a  complete  line  of  carriers — the 
“Big  Boy”  and  “Mascot”  for  rigid  track,  each  in 
two  sizes;  “Chore-Boy'’  for  rod  track;  and  the 
“2-in-l”  for  use  on  a  combination  of  the  two  tracks. 

All  the  know-how  ability  that  has  made  JAMES 
Sanitary  Barn  Equipment  such  a  nation-wide  suc¬ 
cess  is  back  of  these  carriers.  Get  the  facts  now! 

James  Manufacturing  Co.,  AU30  Cane  St.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 
‘ Originators  of  Sanitary  Bam  Equipment  Ideas' * 


Hi 


Raising 

tnd  Lowering 
Carrier  —  T  rack 
Can’t  Sag  While 
Loading.  A  Shove 
Out  it  Goes,  Dumps 
and  Returns 
Automatically. 


Drop  Carrier  to 
floor  and 
manure  need 
but  a  couple 


JAMES 

211-1  1  Powmi*  Rigid  and  Rod 
"Ml"  X  carrier  Track  Combined 


When 

tub  dumps  automatically. 


James  Mfg.  Co..  AU30  Cane  St.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  complete  information  regarding  your  new  ■ 
JAMES  2-in-l  Carrier,  Rigid  and  Rod  Track  Combination. 

I  have . cows; . horses.  | 

Please  send  Catalog  No.  12,  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Pens  (  );  Catalog  No.  14,  ■ 
Barn  Ventilators  (  );  Catalog  No.  13.  Rigid  and  Rod  Track  Carriers  (  ).  ■ 


Name  . . . 


R.  F.  D . State. 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Under  tins  heading  we  endeavor  to  give  ad¬ 
vice  and  suggestions  about  feeding  mixtures  of 
grains  and  fodders.  No  definite  rules  are  given, 
but  the  advice  is  based  upon  experience  and 
average  analyses  of  foods.  By  “protein”  is 
meant  the  elements  in  the  food  which  go  to 
make  muscle  or  lean  meat.  “Carbohydrates” 
comprise  the  starch,  sugar,  etc.,  which  make 
fat  and  provide  fuel  for  the  body,  while  “fat” 
is  the  pure  oil  found  in  foods.  “Dry  matter” 
means  the  weight  of  actual  food  left  in  fodder 
or  grain  when  all  the  water  is  driven  off.  A 
“narrow  ration”  means  one  in  which  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  protein  to  carbohydrates  is  close — a 
“wide”  ration  means  one  which  shows  a  larger 
proportion  of  carbohydrates. 


Rations  for  Horses  and  Cows. 

I  would  like  you  to  give  me  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  1,400-pound  horse,  Jer¬ 
sey  cow  and  heifer.  We  have  350  bushels 
of  corn  and  stalks  and  some  Timothy 
and  wild  hay ;  no  brewers’  grain  on  our 
market.  The  cow  gives  about  eight 
quarts  of  milk.  Our  five-months-old 
heifer  has  so  far  got  half  of  her  mother’s 
milk  and  is  doing  very  well.  G.  S. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

A  well-balanced  ration  for  a  1,400- 
pound  horse  would  depend  upon  what  the 
horse  was  doing.  In  a  general  way  it 
may  be  stated  that  such  a  horse  should 
have  about  30  pounds  of  food  per  day, 
approximately  one-third  of  which  should 
be  grain.  At  hard  work,  the  horse  should 
have  more  grain  and  less  hay,  and  at 
light  work,  more  hay  and  less  grain.  If 
you  wish  to  feed  your  horse  as  far  as 
possible  from  stuff  on  hand,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  having  some  of  the  corn  ground  and 
mixing  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  gi'ound 
oats;  this  will  make  a  good  grain  ration 
to  be  fed  in  quantity  proportionate  to 
the  amount  of  work  the  horse  is  doing. 
Properly  cured  cornstalks,  stored  under 
shelter,  are  about  equal  in  value  to 
Timothy  hay,  and  may  be  used  with  or 
in  place  of  it  for  the  horse’s  roughage 
unless  the  horse  is  at  hard  work,  when 
he  should  not  be  required  to  spend  the 
time  and  energy  necessary  to  masticate 
and  digest  such  coarse  fodder. 

A  considerable  variety  of  grains  may. 
be  used  with  your  corn,  ground  into 
meal,  to  make  a  balanced  ration  for  the 
cow  and  heifer.  A  good  one  would  be 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  cornmeal,  wheat 
bran,  and  cotton-seed  meal,  one  pound 
of  the  mixture  being  given  for  every  three 
to  four  pounds  of  milk  the  cow  is  giving. 
The  cornmeal  and  cotton-seed  meal  should 
mot  be  given  near  calving  time.  Dis¬ 
tiller’s  dried  grains,  gluten  feed,  malt 
sprouts,  or  buckwheat  middlings  may  be 
substituted  for  the  cotton-seed  meal,  and 
mixed  wheat  feed  or  wheat  middlings  for 
the  wheat  bran.  The  heifer  may  be  fed 
from  the  same  grain  mixture,  giving  her 
a  much  smaller  quantity  and  one  pro¬ 
portionate  to  her  age,  development,  and 
the  amount  of  other  food  she  is  getting. 
With  skim-milk,  she  will  need  less  again, 
and  the  mixture  recommended  for  the 
horse  will  be  still  better  for  the  heifer. 

M.  B.  D. 


Dairy  Ration. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  ration  for  a  cow 
that  gives  about  seven  or  eight  pounds 
butter  a  week.  I  can  get  bran,  have 
corn-meal,  oil  meal,  cotton-seed  meal,  glu¬ 
ten  and  Ajax  flakes,  Alfalfa  hay  and  corn 
fodder.  Would  you  give  a  formula  from 
these  materials?  D.  J.  B. 

Lexington,  Pa. 

For  a  grain  ration  I  would  suggest 
three  pounds  cotton-seed  meal  and  one 
pound  each  of  Ajax  flakes,  oil  meal  and 
cornmeal  daily.  For  roughage  of  course 
the  Alfalfa  hay  is  more  valuable  than 
the  corn  fodder,  as  regards  milk  produc¬ 
tion,  but  as  I  understand  it,  you  have  the 
corn  fodder,  and  of  course  should  feed  it 
along  with  the  Alfalfa.  The  corn  fodder 
will  be  more  palatable  during  the  first 
part  of  the  Winter,  and  the  cow  will  eat 
it  better  if  fed  out  before  Spring.  The 
relative  amounts  of  Alfalfa  and  corn  fod¬ 
der  to  be  fed  will  of  course  depend  on 
your  supply  of  each.  Give  all  the  cow 
will  eat  reasonably  clean,  three  times 
daily.  Feed  grain  twice  daily. 

C.  L.  M. 

Grain  with  Alfalfa. 

What  grain  feed  would  you  suggest  to 
keep  cows  in  fair  milking  condition  with 
silage  composed  of  half  and  half  Soy 
beans  and  corn  in  lower  part  of  silo,  and 
cow  peas  instead  of  Soy  beans  in  upper 
portion,  corn  fairly  fell  eared,  peas  and 
beans  podded  but  not  filled,  with  Alfalfa 
hay  for  roughage.  C.  n. 

Petersburg,  Va. 

For  an  average  producing  cow  no  grain 
is  necessary  if  the  Alfalfa  is  of  good 
quality.  A  cow  weighing  1,000  pounds 
and  producing  20  pounds  of  four  per  cent 
milk  needs  about  one  and  one-half  of 
digestible  protein.  Forty  pounds  of  your 
s'lage  and  12  pounds  of  Alfalfa  will  yield 
about  one  and  a  half  pounds  protein.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  feed  corn  and  cob 
meal  to  cows  producing  more  than  20 
pounds  of  milk  daily  at  the  rate  of  one 
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pound  of  grain  to  3%  pounds  milk ;  to 
those  producing  less  than  20  pounds  daily, 
feed  your  silage  and  Alfalfa  mixture. 

Maryland.  g.  e.  w. 

Bean  Pods  for  Feeding  Sheep. 

What  do  sheep  feeders  think  of  bean 
pods  as  a  sheep  food?  s.  B. 

My  experience  with  feeding  bean  pods 
has  been  with  feeding  them  to  Winter 
lambs,  which  we  fatten.  We  do  not  feed 
more  than  half  of  the  coarse  fodder  as 
bean  pods,  the  other  fodder  being  hay. 
We  think  where  we  are  feeding  a  heavy 
grain  ration  all  bean  pods  would  be  too 
laxative.  In  feeding  store  sheep  some 
feeders  use  bean  pods  for  nearly  the  whole 
fodder  ration  with  good  results.  The  ave¬ 
rage  price  paid  for  bean  pods  here  is 
about  $5  per  ton  or  load,  generally  about 
one-half  the  price  of  hay. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  gilbert  a.  prole. 


Making  Beef  by  Law. 

I  wish  more  power  to  your  arm  in  your 
campaign  for  the  rights  of  farmers ;  for 
the  rights  of  farmers  against  chicken 
thieves ;  against  game  birds,  wards  of  the 
State,  for  whose  action  the  State  alone 
must  be  responsible ;  for  the  rights  of 
farmers  in  every  fight  which  you  are  tak¬ 
ing  up.  I  wish  to  call  your  especial  at¬ 
tention  to  the  speeches  made  at  the  meat 
packers’  convention,  in  Chicago  last  Mon¬ 
day,  where  it  was  suggested  that  every 
small  farmer  should  raise  at  least  two 
beef  steers  a  year,  to  offset  the  decreased 
production  of  the  West.  I  understand 
that  legislation  is  already  being  agitated 
making  it  unlawful  for  farmers  or  others 
to  kill  or  ship  any  female  calf  or  cow 
under  seven  years  of  age,  or  any  male 
calf  under  two  years  of  age.  In  fact  it  is 
said  that  Representative  Addison  has  in¬ 
troduced  at  Washington,  such  a  bill  with 
the  idea  in  view  of  compelling  farmers 
to  raise  more  beef.  If  there  was  any 
money  in  raising  beef  no  one  would  have 
to  compel  farmers  to  raise  it.  But  where 
beef  buyers  will  not  pay  enough  to  cover 
the  cost  of  production,  there  is  no  object 
in  raising  beef  cattle  to  sell.  To  force 
farmers  to  raise,  up  to  the  age  of  five 
years,  all  such  calves  born  would  either 
take  away  the  farmers’  liberty  or  defeat 
the  ends  for  which  such  legislation  was 
drafted.  I  predict  that  such  a  measure 
drafted  into  the  form  of  a  law  would 
cause  immediate  slaughter  of  one-half  of 
the  cows  in  the  country.  If  every  small 
farmer  must  necessarily  raise  all  of  the 
calves  which  came  to  his  herd  for  the 
next  five  years,  the  older  sections  of  the 
country  would  not  bear  the  herds  which 
they  would  contain.  The  hillsides  of  New 
England  are  already  dotted  with  deserted 
farms,  deserted  because  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration  has  deemed  it  probable  that  they 
could  make  more  money  with  less  toil  in 
the  cities.  Such  a  measure  becoming 
law  would  bankrupt  three-fourths  of  the 
remaining  farms  inside  of  seven  years. 
In  the  first  place  such  a  law  is  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  In  the  second  place  such  a 
law  is  unnecessary.  If  farmers  could  se¬ 
cure  anywhere  near  a  just  proportion  of 
the  price  the  consumer  pays  for  beef  to¬ 
day,  the  country  need  not  worry  about 
the  supply  of  beef.  Just  make  it  profit¬ 
able  for  the  farmer  to  raise  beef  and  there 
will  be  beef  enough  raised  without  any 
legislation.  R.  w.  dorr. 

Maine. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  way  to  stop  such  legis¬ 
lation  is  to  amend  such  a  law  so  that? 
every  railroad  should  double  its  cars,  lay 
double  tracks  and  every  manufacturer 
double  his  production  of  boots  or  stoves 
or  coats  or  chairs  or  watches,  and  every 
landlord  build  an  extra  house.  One  is 
as  fair  as  the  other ! 


Vermont  Pasture  Grasses. 

There  are  many  calls  for  grasses  to 
seed  New  England  pastures,  such  as  are 
more  or  less  shaded  with  second-growth 
timber.  These  pastures  have  numerous 
springs  making  certain  parts  very  moist 
while  others,  are  more  or  less  dry.  Under 
these  conditions,  we  advise  a  mixture  of 
grasses  something  as  follows :  Orchard 
grass,  which  will  endure  shade  and  a 
certain  amount  of  drought,  and  which 
makes  a  good  early  feed ;  meadow  fox¬ 
tail,  which  thrives  well  in  damp,  rich 
soil,  giving  good  feed  from  early  May 
and  coming  into  bloom  about  July;  June 
grass,  which  forms  the  chief  grass  of  our 
mountain  pastures  and  does  especially 
well  in  moist  soils;  Red-top,  which  grows 
in  moister  and  cooler  soils  than  June 
grass  and  has  shown  great  ability  to 
adapt  itself  to  various  habitats;  Meadow 
fescue  would  also  be  an  excellent  grass 
to  add  for  a  permanent  pasture,  but  it 
takes  two  or  three  years  before  it  is 
well  developed.  To  these  might  be  added 
with  profit,  in  case  there  is  heavy  soil 
in  the  pasture,  Canada  blue-grass. 

Vermont.  geo.  p.  burns. 


Training  a  Young  Pony. 

I  have  a  Shetland  pony  colt  which  I 
want  to  train  to  do  tricks.  Would  you 
tell  me  the  best  way  to  train  him?  Ought 
I  to  keep  him  in  a  field  to  himself,  or  let 
him  stay  with  the  other  ponies?  Ought  I 
to  begin  on  a  very  young  colt,  or  one 
about  four  years  old?  w.  s.  D.  w. 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

Begin  training  and  gentling  when  a 
pony  foal  is  a  few  days  old,  and  gentle 
him  daily  in  a  box  stall.  Do  not  let  the 
pony  run  with  other  ponies,  but  he  should 
have  a  companion  of  some  sort,  if  it  is 


only  a  runt  calf.  Reward  every  obedient 
act  with  sugar  or  some  other  relished 
good  thing  to  eat.  One  gains  affection 
and  confidence  by  way  of  the  stomach 
rather  than  the  brain  of  an  animal. 

A.  s.  A. 


Breeding  Army  Remounts. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has 
received  reports  from  its  officers  in 
charge  of  the  breeding  of  army  remounts 
in  co-operation  with  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  which  show  that  the  Government’s 
plan  is  very  popular  with  the  owners  of 
mares.  At  the  close  of  business  on  Au¬ 
gust  16,  1913,  41  stallions  were  in  serv¬ 
ice.  These  stallions  have  covered  1,452 
mares  during  the  season,  an  average  of 
slightly  over  35  mares  per  stallion.  Twen¬ 
ty-seven  of  the  stallions  were  five  years 
old  or  over,  and  covered  1,097  mares,  an 
average  of  a  little  over  40 ;  10  were  four- 
year-olds  and  covered  292  mares,  an 
average  of  better  than  29  per  head ;  four 
were  three-year-olds  and  covered  63 
mares,  an  average  of  more  than  15.  The 
number  of  mares  bred  in  1913  will  be 
increased  somewhat.  In  New  England, 
breeding  continues  until  October  1,  and 
in  Virginia  the  Fall  season  is  commonly 
used.  Both  conditions  will  operate  to 
the  advantage  of  the  remount  breeding 
work.  The  Department  is  not  able  to 
draw  any  deductions  as  to  the  advantage 
of  one  breed  above  another.  Local  pref¬ 
erences  were  considered  in  placing  stal¬ 
lions  and  no  breeds  placed  in  a  commu¬ 
nity  which  were  not  wanted.  Regardless 
of  breed  or  locality,  however,  the  desire 
of  farmers  to  breed  their  horses  to  good- 
sized  stallions  is  noticeable.  In  almost 
every  case  where  stallions  have  had  a 
comparatively  poor  season,  it  is  because 
they  were  somewhat  undersized.  Con¬ 
gress  has  provided  for  the  continuation 
of  the  remount  breeding  work  during  the 
current  fiscal  year,  but  no  considerable 
extension  will  be  possible  and  no  new 
breeding  districts  will  be  organized  at 
present. 


SILO  NOTES. 

What  is  silage  consisting  of  corn  fod¬ 
der,  worth  per  ton  in  silo? 

The  value  is  comparative — usually 
about  30  to  35  per  cent  of  what  they  will 
sell  for.  If  hay  is  worth  .$18  in  the  mow 
good  silage  would  be  rated  at  about  $6 
per  ton.  This  proportion  will  vary  some¬ 
what,  but  this  is  a  fair  average. 

Concrete  Silos. — The  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  has  been  in¬ 
vestigating  concrete  silos.  It  finds  that 
in  some  of  these  silos  the  product  dries 
out  too  much  near  the  walls  and  makes 
a  loss.  In  some  cases  there  is  also  trou¬ 
ble  with  the  silage  juice  working  into 
the  concrete,  especially  where  broken 
limestone  is  used  as  a  filler.  To  over¬ 
come  this  trouble  the  Department  advises 
painting  the  inside  of  the  concrete  silo 
with  a  coat  of  raw  coal  tar,  thinned  out 
with  gasoline.  This  coating  makes  the 
silo  airtight,  and  also  protects  the  con¬ 
crete  from  silage  juice.  The  same  coat¬ 
ing  is  recommended  for  wooden  silos. 

Silage  For  YYiung  Stock.— A  corres¬ 
pondent  desires  to  know  whether  he  can 
winter  young  stock  on  silage  alone,  with¬ 
out  other  roughage  or  grain.  It  would 
not  be  desirable  to  do  so.  In  the  first 
place,  silage  alone  would  not  be  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration,  and  moreover,  there  would 
be  considerable  danger  of  causing  digest¬ 
ive  troubles,  or  other  ill  health.  It  will 
be  much  better  to  feed  a  little  grain,  say 
three  or  four  quarts  of  bran  and  ground 
oats,  or  bran  and  cornmeal,  equal  parts 
by  weight,  daily.  A  little  dry  roughage, 
too,  would  be  preferable,  even  if  only  a 
little  straw  once  a  day.  Give  what  silage 
they  will  clean  up  twice  a  day,  the  grain 
scattered  over  the  top  of  the  silage,  and 
if  possible  a  little  hay  or  straw,  but  do 
not  omit  the  grain.  I  know  it  is  expen¬ 
sive  this  year,  but  the  extra  growth  the 
stock  will  make,  and  their  better  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  Spring  will  pay  for  the  out¬ 
lay.  C.  L.  M. 

Pennsylvania  Silos. — Several  new 
silos  have  been  built  the  past  season.  The 
favorite  is  the  round  silo,  concrete  pit, 
wood  above  ground ;  a  few  built  of  stone 
and  concrete.  The  first  silo  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  my  father  built.  It  was  on  one  of 
the  mows  in  barn,  built  square  with  cor¬ 
ners  cut  off,  but  silage  always  spoiled 
more  or  less  in  the  corners.  However, 
we  used  it  about  15  years.  Needing  more 
room  in  barn  my  brother  and  I  tore  it 
out  and  built  a  round  one  outside  the 
barn ;  this  one  is  28  feet  deep,  eight  feet 
concrete  pit,  20  feet  stave ;  have  not  lost 
a  pound  of  silage  so  far.  We  always  feel 
as  if  the  season  is  a  failure  if  we  do  not 
have  corn  enough  to  fill  the  silo.  The 
farmers  around  us  used  to  think  we  were 
foolish  to  put  such  nice  corn  in  the  silo, 
but  as  more  are  building  each  year  I 
think  they  have  changed  their  opinions. 
After  using  them  a  few  years  some  claim 
they  could  not  feed  cattle  without  silage. 
Most  of  us  will  have  plenty  for  our  silos 
this  year.  c.  F.  J. 

Wapwallopen,  Pa. 


Gladys  :  “Oh,  Bert,  I  wonder  if  there 
are  any  stalactites  in  this  cave?”  Bert: 
“Well,  if  there  are,  haven’t  I  got  this 
stick  to  defend  you  with?” — Punch. 


“Seems  delightful  to  see  a  woman’s 
face  once  more.”  “Have  you  been  in  the 
wilds?”  “No;  but  the  girls  have  been 
wearing  such  large  hats.” — Pittsburg 
Post. 


■Ll  .  front  lowai^ 
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Every  gallon  saves  a  bushel  of  grain.  Guaran¬ 
teed  Bure  Cano  Molasses.  Cut  price  $7.00  per 
barrel  (50  gallons)  f.  o.  b.  Pennsylvania  factory. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied  after  feeding  half 
a  barrel  Order  quick. 

WATTLES  &  CO.,  Box  13,  Litchfield,  Mich. 


Does  Everything  Any  4  H.  P. 
Engine  Does  and  Some  Work 
That  No  Other  Engine  Can  Do 


“DEYO” 

MEANS  PERFECTION 


"  No  matter  how  well  posted  you  are.  it's  a  ^ 
physical  impossibility  lor  any  one  but  the  ■ 
man  whe  actually  builds  the  engine  to  know  the 
quality  of  the  materials  put  into  it.  Therefore, 
the  buyer  must  depend  upon  the  reputation  and 
guarantee  of  the  manufacturer.  If  you  can  draw  up 

A  STRONGER  GUARANTEE  FOR 

DEYO  PORTABLE  ENGINES 

than  we  pive  with  every  sale  we  will  he  glad  to  eipro  it,  he. 
cause  the  “l)EYO”  is  as  absolutely  jHirfectiii  design,  work¬ 
manship  and  materials  as  we,  with  our  experience  andakill, 
know  how  to  make  it.  Sizes  1*6  to  16  H.  P.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  Booklet  and  other  important  particulars. 

DEYO-MACEY  ENGINE  CO. 

SS  Washington  St.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
Itiobardion  Mfg.  Co.,  Woreesfar,  Mass. 

Eandall  A  Whitnay,  Portland,  Main# 


The  Farmer* s  Best  Helper— 
His  Wife*s  as  Well! 

Mr.  David  Linton,  Ransom,  Ill., 
says :  *  ‘  The  Cushman  is  the  best 
engine  for  all  work  on  the  farm. 
My  wife  uses  it  as  much  as  I  do. 
Have  never  put  hand  to  washer  or 
separator  since  I  got  it.”  The 

Farm  Cushman 

A II -Purpose  Engine 

is  on  the  Job  the  year  around  for  any  power  work 
anywhere,  any  time,  and  operates  any  binder.  The 
Original  Binder  Engine.  Light  weight  and  com¬ 
pact.  Weight  without  base,  167  lbs.  Delivers  full 
4  H.  P.  Throttle  governor.  Our  own  Patented 
Economy  Tube  In  Schebler  Carburetor  gives  per¬ 
fect  regulation  and  control,  saves  gasoline.  Also 
2-cylinder  C-H.  P.  up  to  20-II.  P.  Engines. 

Don’t  buy  an  engine  of  any  size 
till  you  have  seen  our  catalog 
of  Light  Weight  Farm  Engines. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
2091  N  Street.  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Schebler 

Carburetor 

with 

Patented 

Economv 

Tube 


4  H.P. 
4  Cycle 

Weight 
190  lbs. 


Patented 
Clutch 
Pulley 


Guaran¬ 
teed  10 
years 


1000%  Returns  From 


the  use  of  a  Hercules  Stump  Puller. 
Bumper  crops  instead  of  stumps.  Big 
money  in  place  of  taxes.  £1,200  from  40 
acres  the  first  year— £750  in  extra  crops 
every  year  after.  Get  the  catalog  of  the 

Hercules 

Genuine  Steel 

Stump  Puller 

You  can  clear  an  acre 
of  stumps  a  day.  SO  days’ 
free  trial.  Guaranteed  3 
years.  Special  Introduc¬ 
tory  price  proposition. 
Write  today  for 
big  free  catalog. 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
130  22nd  St. 
^Centerville, 
Iowa 


Triple 

Power 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page.  :::::: 
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THIS  KURAL  NEW-YORKER 


More  Money  From  Your  Hens! 

Do  You  Want  to  Learn  How? 

W  E  are  in  a  position  to  help  you  with  your  poultry.  The  best  poultry  writers  in  the  country 
'  "  are  ready  to  answer  your  questions,  and  will  direct  you  step  hy  step  in  the  development  and 
care  of  your  flock.  Through  their  help  you  may  become  an  expert  yourself,  if  you  will  follow 
their  suggestions  and  take  up  a  line  of  reading  in  connection  with  your  practical  work  in  the 
henyard.  This  service  is  free  to  all  subscribers  and  their  families,  Make  frequent  use  of  it,  and 
begin  at  any  time. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  fifty-first  week  of  the  contest  at 
Storrs,  Conn.,  shows  an  output  of  only 
521  eggs,  211  less  than  the  previous  week, 
and  171  less  than  the  corresponding  week 
a  year  ago.  But  the  grand  total  for  the 
year  is  over  3,000  eggs  ahead  of  what  it 
was  last  year. 

At  this  time  of  year  Leghorns  take  a 
back  seat.  The  larger  breeds  are  making 
all  the  high  weekly  scores  now.  I  brought 
up  from  my  farm  seven  Wyandottes  and 
Orpingtons  that  wanted  to  sit  about 
August  1,  and  after  they  had  hatched  the 
chicks  and  weaned  them,  threw  them  into 
the  house  with  my  55  Leghorn  pullets. 
Now,  November  1,  I  am  getting  five  to 
seven  eggs  a  day  from  those  seven  hens, 
and  only  three  or  four  eggs  from  the  55 
Leghorns.  Two  Leghorns  have  died  in 
the  year,  so  there  are  53  now.  Almost 
every  one  of  the  Leghorns  is  molting,  and 
so  are  two  of  the  Orpingtons,  but  they 
continue  to  lay.  Those  55  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets  put  in  my  20x20-foot  house  November 
14,  a  year  ago,  have  laid  9,078  eggs,  an 
average  of  over  105  eggs  per  hen.  At  30 
cents  a  dozen — which  I  am  sure  is  less 
than  the  average  price  received — the  eggs 
amount  to  $4.12  per  hen.  Cost  of  feed, 
$1.26  per  hen  ;  profit,  $2.86  per  hen.  In 
other  words,  my  55  pullets  (now  53) 
have  made  me  a  profit  over  the  cost  of 
feed  of  $151.58 — practically  $3  a  week 
right  through  the  year.  It  is  two  weeks 
yet  before  the  year  is  up,  and  I  consider 
the  eggs  received  from  the  Orpingtons 
will  be  about  offset  by  what  the  Leghorns 
will  lay  in  that  time.  These  Leghorns 
have  been  shut  up  in  their  house  for  the 
year  ;  they  have  no  outside  run.  All  they 
have  to  cat  or  drink  has  to  be  brought 
to  them.  I  think  the  entire  time  spent 
on  them  won’t  average  JIG  minutes  a  day. 
Everyone  is  healthy,  not  a  sick  bird 
among  them;  and  the  mortality  (two) 
is  loss  than  half  that  of  average  flocks. 

_  To  return  to  the  contest  report.  The 
highest  number  laid  during  the  week  is 
19,  by  Edward  Cam’s  White  Wyandottes, 
and  A.  B.  Hall's  Barred  P.  Rocks.  There 
was  a  tie  also  for  second  place,  T.  .T.  Mc¬ 
Connell's  White  Wyandottes,  and  Wood¬ 
man  &  Smith’s  S.  C.  11.  I.  Reds  having 
laid  17  each.  The  pen  of  Columbian  P. 
Rocks  from  J.  M.  .Tones  laid  14.  The 
highest  number  laid  by  any  Leghorn  pen, 
12,  was  by  F.  G.  Yost’s  pen  of  hens. 
Tom  Barron’s  pen  laid  eight,  and  Edward 
Cam’s  pen  five. 

Below  is  the  number  laid  during  the 
week,  and  the  total  to  date  of  some  of 
the  leading  pens : 

White  Leghorns. 

Laid  daring 
the  Week  Total 


Tom  Barron,  England .  8  1,185 

Edward  Cam,  England .  5  1,102 

0.  A.  Foster,  California .  4  997 

Frank  Toulmin,  England .  0  954 

W.  P.  Cnnby,  Pennsylvania .  5  947 

Burton  E.  Moore,  Connecticut...  5  940 

F.  A.  Jones,  Pennsylvania .  1  928 

Smith  Bros.,  Pennsylvania .  6  931 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  Penusyl 

vania  .  0  907 

Blue  Mountain  Poultry  Farm, 

Pennsylvania  .  5  904 

Ingleside  Farms,  Pennsylvania..  10  902 

Barred  Bocks. 

R.  J.  Walden,  Maryland .  5  772 

J._  W.  Miller,  Pennsylvania .  0  748 

Woodside  Poultry  Farm,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  .  10  735 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut .  19  609 

S.  M.  (toucher,  New  Jersey .  13  658 

White  P.  Bocks. 

L.  G.  Tyreman,  Pennsylvania...  11  836 

W.  J.  Tilley,  Connecticut .  4  876 

Columbian  P.  Rocks. 

.T.  M.  Jones,  New  Jersey .  14  824 

F.  G.  Bean,  Pennsylvania .  5  658 

White  Wyandottes. 

Edward  Cam,  England .  19  983 

Mrs.  II.  F.  Haynes,  Idaho .  11  944 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario .  8  933 

Wm.  K.  ltoss,  Connecticut .  8  852 

Will  Barron,  England .  12  827 

T.  J.  McConnell,  New  York .  17  819 

Valley  Green  Farm,  Pennsylvania  12  791 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire..  13  963 

Woodman  &  Smith,  Pennsylvania  17  859 

Dr.  J.  A.  Fritehey,  Pennsylvania  13  833 

II.  P.  Deming,  Connecticut .  4  85-1 

Geo.  P.  Dearborn,  New  Jersey..  0  763 

R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 

Glen  View  Poultry  Farm,  Con- 

necticut  .  6  810 

C.  S.  Scoville,  Connecticut .  5  714 

C.  8.  Scoville  (liens),  Connecticut  4  693 

E.  S.  Kdgerton,  Connecticut .  6  615 

White  Orpingtons. 

White  Acres  Poultry  Ranch, 

Pennsylvania  .  12  808 

Rockwell  &  Co.,  Pennsylvania. . .  4  744 

Gilbert  &  Moore,  Pennsylvania. .  0  580 

J.  It.  Post,  Pennsylvania .  0  487 


Next  week’s  report  will  end  this  year’s 
contest,  and  a  full  report  will  be  given 
of  what  every  pen  in  the  contest  has  done 
during  the  year.  geo.  a.  cosgkove. 


New  York  Poultry  Show. 

The  exhibition  at  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  New  York,  this  year  will  be  held  De¬ 
cember  26-31.  An  unusually  large  show 
is  expected.  The  attention  of  exhibitors 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Garden  will 
be  open  two  days  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  show,  and  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  ship  birds  out  of  the  Garden 
on  the  closing  night,  thus  ample  time  is 
given  at  both  the  opening  and  the  closing 


of  the  show  to  coop  the  specimens  and  to 
have  them  received  in  the  owners’  yards 
without  being  delayed  on  the  road  during 
any  holiday.  The  express  companies 
state  that  it  will  be  easier  for  them  to 
take  care  of  the  exhibits  this  year  than  in 
any  previous  year,  as  the  dates  of  the 
show  come  at  a  time  when  the  holiday 
rush  is  over.  The  secretary  and  superin¬ 
tendent  is  Chas  D.  Cleveland,  Eatontown, 
N.  J. 


A  Note  on  Electric  Incubators. 

The  writer  has  run  one  of  these  incu¬ 
bators  four  years,  purchasing  the  only 
sort  then  on  the  market,  made  by  a  well- 
known  Buffalo  firm.  There  is  now  a 
machine  made  in  New  Orleans  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  much  better  in  sev¬ 
eral  respects.  Properly  adjusted,  as  is 
easily  done,  the  only  further  attention 
needed  is  to  turn  the  eggs  and  watch  the 
moisture  by  a  wet-bulb  thermometer. 
There  is  absolutely  no  danger  and  no 
worry.  The  eggs  hatch  just  a  shade 
quicker  on  account  of  the  steady  heat. 
If  your  time  and  a  feeling  of  safety  count, 
then  the  thing  pays.  But  it  is  expensive 
in  dollars  and  cents,  much  more  than  the 
makers  admit.  Kerosene  is  cheap  and  the 
ordinary  incubator  burns  a  lot  of  it  and 
uses  a  part  or  all  of  the  heat  as  the 
regulator  determines.  Electricity  is  not 
cheap,  but  all  the  heat  is  used  on  the 
eggs,  and  the  current  stops  when  not 
needed. 

In  a  room  already  warm,  as  a  living 
room,  much  less  current  would  be  used 
than  was  found  to  be  required  in  a  room 
otherwise  unused.  There  is  a  form  of 
electric  using  ordinary  carbon  lamps ;  it 
looks  all  right,  and  is  sold  a  little  cheap¬ 
er.  Anyone  with  some  ideas  and  a  bit  of 
knowledge  about  electricity  could  make 
an  electric  incubator  from  an  old  box, 
a  thermostat  and  a  few  feet  of  niehrome 
wire,  but  the  latter  two  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  unless  the  builder  is  willing  to 
spend  quite  a  little  time  making  what 
will  likely  turn  out  to  be  a  poor  thermo¬ 
stat  after  all.  f.  d.  c. 


Poultry  Variations  from  Standard. 

A  very  prominent  breeder  of  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  has  made  me  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statements :  1.  “All  clean-legged 
varieties  of  poultry  will  once  in  a  while 
throw  stubs  or  feathered  legs.”  2.  “WTfite 
ear  lobes  are  a  common  defect  among 
Plymouth  Rocks,  'Wyandottes.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  etc.”  I  would  like  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  others  about  the  matter.  Would 
one-thml  of  a  hatch  be  called  “once  in 
awhile?”  This  is  the  first  season  any  of 
my  White  Rocks  have  feathered  legs,  and 
this  breeder,  (after  acknowledging  that 
it  crops  out  in  his  flocks),  insists  it  must 
be  the  fault  of  my  hens.  j.  n. 

Bogard,  Mo. 

The  breeder  is  right :  fowls  like  the 
Plymouth  Rocks  which  originated  in  a 
mixture  of  several  breeds,  some  having 
feathered  shanks,  will  occasionally  show 
a  reversion  to  some  characteristic  of  one 
of  their  ancestors.  This  does  not  indi¬ 
cate  impurity  of  blood  if  of  only  occa¬ 
sional  occurrence;  if  feathered  legs  ap¬ 
peared  upon  one-third  of  the  birds  in  a 
flock  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  however,  I 
should  suspect  that  there  had  been  an 
outcross  with  some  one  of  the  Asiatics 
not  very  far  back,  and  that  evidences  of 
this  cross  had  not  yet  been  eliminated. 
I  believe  that  a  cross  between  two  pure 
strains  of  a  breed  will  often  result  in  the 
exhibition  of  such  reversions  when  they 
would  not  have  occurred  in  either  alone, 
and  I  should  hesitate  to  accuse  any  breed¬ 
er  of  dishonorable  practices  in  this  re¬ 
gard  without  considerable  evidence. 

M.  B.  D. 


The  Barron  Poultry  Mash. 

I  should  like  to  learn  the  rule  used  by 
Mr.  Tom  Barron  in  making  what  he 
terms  “a  proper  wet  mash”  for  poultry. 
He  uses  skim-milk,  but  the  proportion  of 
the  grains  was  uot  given.  m.  b.  d. 

Pratt’s  Junction,  Mass. 

Replying  to  above  query,  will  give  Mr. 
Barron’s  method  of  mixing  a  wet  mash : 
One  part  bran;  one  part  biscuit  meal; 
one  part  “thirds”  or  pollard  ;  one-quarter 
part  clover  meal ;  one-eighth  part  ground 
oats;  one^eighth  part  meat  (beef  scraps), 
mixed  with  enough  water  to  make  it 
crumbly,  and  fed  at  night.  In  this  I 
think  Mr.  Barron  makes  a  mistake,  espe¬ 
cially  if  fed  in  the  Winter.  The  best  time 
to  feed  a  wet  inash  is  at  noon.  In  the 
morning  in  cold  weather  the  fowls  need 
to  exercise  to  warm  up  and  set  their 
blood  to  circulating  freely,  and  the  best 
way  to  induce  this  exercise  is  to  scatter 
a  small  quantity  of  grain  in  deep  litter, 
and  if  you  haven’t  much  litter,  and 
have  an  earth  floor,  hoe  the  earth  up 
into  heaps  and  scatter  the  grain  through 
the  heap  as  you  hoe  it  together.  I  used 
to  do  that  for  young  chicks  as  well  as  the 
hens.  During  the  long  Winter  night  hens 
need  whole  hard  grain,  to  “keep  lire  up 
under  the  boiler”  ;  a  wet  mash  is  digested 
too  quickly,  and  there  is  nothing  left  in 
the  crop.  So  I  should  not  feed  a  wet 
mash  at  night,  in  the  Winter.  Mr.  Bar¬ 


ron  feeds  for  dry  grains  as  large  a  variety 
as  he  can  obtain.  But  wheat  is  the  main 
ingredient;  barley  and  oats  next.  As 
they  do  not  raise  corn  over  there,  it  is  not 
fed  to  so  great  an  extent  as  we  do  here. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Damp  Henhouse. 

Last  year  I  built  a  house  30  feet  long 
by  12  feet  wide;  7^  feet  front  and  5% 
feet  rear,  shed  roofed,  partitioned  off  into 
five  pens  of  six  feet  each,  four  for  poul¬ 
try  and  one  for  feed  room.  The  founda¬ 
tion  at  the  West  end  was  one  foot  from 
the  ground  and  at  the  East  end  three 
feet,  with  concrete  wall  all  around  six 
inches  wide  at  top  and  18  inches  at  the 
base  filled  in  with  rock  and  loose  dirt, 
lined  all  through  with  wall  board,  having 
a  four-inch  air  space  on  all  four  sides 
and  the  roof,  which  was  covered  with 
galvanized  iron  roofing.  Flush  with  the 
roof  in  front  of  each  compartment  was  a 
narrow  window  for  ventilation  that  open¬ 
ed  outward  and  below  the  same  was  a 
larger  window  opening  the  same  way. 
The  narrow  window  was  left  open  at  all 
times,  but  a  frame  covered  with  cheese¬ 
cloth  was  in  its  place ;  the  lower  one 
closed  all  Winter.  There  was  only  eight 
or  nine  fowls  in  each  compartment,  but 
some  mornings  the  ceilings  as  well  as 
sides  were  quite  damp  and  sometimes 
froze  to  small  drops  of  ice.  I  thought 
perhaps  some  moisture  might  have  been 
retained  in  the  dirt  used  to  fill  the  front 
of  the  perching  and  nesting  system  un¬ 
derneath.  which  was  a  concrete  floor  its 
full  width — three  feet — as  the  season 
was  quite  late  when  the  fowls  were 
put  in,  and  we  had  had  some  very  cold 
nights,  and  perhaps  a  little  frost  was  in 
the  ground.  Can  you  suggest  any  plan 
by  which  the  dampness  can  be  avoided 
the  coming  Winter  and,  would  you  con¬ 
sider  the  small  windows  covered  with 
cheesecloth  and  left  open  all  the  time  as 
before  advisable.  s.  M.  c.  L. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  dampness  of  your  henhouse  walls 
in  the  Winter  showed  that  ventilation 
through  the  cloth-covered  windows  was 
not  sufficient  to  remove  the  moisture¬ 
laden  air  before  the  moisture  had  con¬ 
densed  upon  the  cold  walls.  Such  cloth 
is  apt  to  become  covered  with  dust  and 
to  be  made  practically  impervious.  Un¬ 
less  great  pains  are  taken  to  keep  cloth 
window  screens  clean,  they  become  very 
inefficient  ventilators,  and,  personally,  I 
do  not  consider  them  suited  to  poultry 
houses,  where  dust  is  always  present. 
With  your  house  warmly  built  and  tight 
upon  all  sides,  you  can  remove,  or  open,  I 
two  or  more  of  the  large  windows  in 
front  and  keep  them  open  all  Winter, 
save  perhaps,  upon  a  few  of  the  coldest 
nights.  Do  not  alternately  open  and 
close  them,  but  open  them  now  and  keep 
them  open.  All  fowls  are  provided  by 
nature  with  warm  overcoats,  and  if  the  I 
air  in  which  they  live  is  dry,  they  will 
thrive  even  though  the  temperature  goes 
very  low  at  times.  This  applies  to  the 
small  breeds  as  well  as  to  the  heavier 
ones.  My  own  henhouse,  about  10  miles 
from  you.  containing  White  Leghorns, 
is  practically  never  closed  in  the  Winter. 

I  would  also  remove  those  partitions  be¬ 
tween  the  pens ;  give  each  hen  the  run 
of  the  whole  house  so  that  she  can  take 
a  30-foot  trip  without  turning  at  any 
time  she  wishes;  she  won't  feel  so  cooped 
up,  and  your  labor  in  caring  for  them 
will  be  lessened.  m.  b.  d. 


Disposing  of  Poultry  Offal. 

What  do  the  large  henmen  do  with  the 
offal  or  refuse  from  the  hens  and  broil¬ 
ers?  My  trade  all  want  them  dressed 
and  it  seems  to  me  I  ought  to  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  way  of  disposing  of  the  refuse  than 
to  bury  it.  q.  h.  r. 


Connecticut. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  method  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  offal  from  dressed  poultry 
that  would  return  a  profit.  It  may  be 
that  where  a  sufficient  quantity  is  to  be 
had  this  offal  might  be  turned  into  fer¬ 
tilizer,  but  if  it  is  done  by  poultrymen 
operating  upon  either  a  large  or  small 
scale,  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  M.  B.  D. 


TRA  P-N  E  S  T  E  D 

YEARLING  HENS 

S.  C.  W  H  IT  E  LEGHORNS 

A  Few  Choice  Breeders  at  a  liaro  Bargain.  Write 
at  once  for  particulars.  TOM  RvKItnx  cot  k- 
ERELS-A  LIMITED  NUMBER  FOR  SALE. 

THE  PENNA  POULTRY  FARM.  LANCASTER,  PA. 

Owners  of  the  Winning  Pen  in  the  Missouri 
Egg  Laying  Contest 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  °i*9en 

for  breeders.  Price,  SLeach.  Special  price  on  quai 
titles.  1  ‘.ay-old  chicks — April,  $12  per  100.  May.  $1 

per  100.  Pinehtirst  Poultry  Farm,  Levanna.  Cayuga  Co.,  N  1 


SO.  WHITE  I.EGHOUNS.  S.  C  RHODE  IS 
•  LAND  REDS.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  BARRED  PLY 
MOUTH  ROCKS  S.  C  BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  MALLARD  DUCKS 

Bred  for  exhibition  and  utility.  500  surplus  cocker, 
els  at  special  prices.  0N0NTA  FARM.  Portland.  Conn 


If  in 
want 


",  S ,  C.  White  Leghorn  PulletsS,  Cockerels 


of  a  large  and  great-laying  strain,  write 
M.  CASE  .  .  Gllboa,  New  Yor 

Also  have  a  few  breeding  hens  for  sale. 


BARRON'S  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS-Wovld's  greatest  lay 
M  era;  leaders  at  Connecticut  and  Missouri  con 
tests.  Cockerels  fpr  sale.  F.  PALMER,  Cos  Cob.  Conn 


600  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

SI. 00— 11.25  each.  JOHN  LORTGN  LEE.  Carmel.  New  York  j 


:  SUCCESSFUL  EGG  FARMING; 

200  Eggs  ! 
A  Year 
Per  Hen 

HOW  TO  GET  THEM  o 

eighth  edition  of  tha  book  “200  Eggs  a  Year  Per  Hen,”  N 
is  now  ready.  Revined,  enlarged,  and  in  part  re- writ-  I 
ten;  96  pages.  Contains  among  other  things  the  method  | 
of  feeding  by  which  Mr.  3.  D.  Fox  of  Wolfboro,  N.  H.,  won  | 
the  prize  of  $100  in  gold  offered  by  the  manufactnrers  of  a  B 
well-known  condition  powder  for  best  egg  record  during  tho  “ 
winter  months.  8Imple  as  a,  b,  c — and  yet  we  guarantee  it  ® 
to  start  hene  to  laying  earlier  and  to  induce  them  to  lay  I 
more  eggs  than  any  other  method  under  the  sun.  The  book  | 
al«o  contains  a  recipe  for  egg  food  and  tonic  used  by  Mr.  a 
Fox,  which  brought  him  in  one  winter  day  68  eggs  from  72  . 
hene  ;  and  for  five  dnys  in  succession  from  the  same  flock  64  J 
eggs  a  day.  Mr.  E.  F.  Chamberlain,  of  Wolfboro,  N.  H.,  says:  * 
“By  following  the  methods  outlinedln  your  book  I  obtained  ■ 
1,496  aggs  from  91  R.  X.  Reds  in  the  month  of  January,  1902.”  | 
From  14  pullets  picked  at  random  out  of  a  farmer’s  flock  | 
the  author  got  2,999  eggs  in  one  year — an  a-rerage  of  over  ■ 
214  eggs  apiece.  It  has  been  my  ambition  in  writing  “200  * 
Eggs  a  Year  Per  Hen  ”  to  make  it  the  standard  book  on  ■ 
egg  production  and  profits  in  poultry.  Tells  all  there  is  1 
to  know,  and  tells  it  in  a  plain,  common-sense  way.  | 

Price  50  cents;  or  with  a  year’s  subscription  to  | 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  both  for 
75  cents  ;  two  years’  subscription  and  book 
for  $1.00,  or  given  free  as  a  premium  for  two 
yearly  subscriptions  at  fifty  cents  each. 

Our  paper  is  handsomely  illustrated,  44  to  124  pages,  60  ® 
cents  per  year.  3  months’  trial,  10  cents.  Sample  free.  ■ 
CATALOGUE  of  poultry  books  free.  | 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE 

330  Hodgkin*  Block  •  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  j 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  va  ua  !a  (■  ur 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  cnieus  more 
•rigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier. < 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  'tllll  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days'  Free  Trial. 

No  money  In  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book. 

’■W.  Mann  Co..  Box  15,  Milford,  NfassJ 


IMacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Ponltry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
oowdeied.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1811 
MacKELT.AR’S  SONS  CO..  Peek  skill.  N.Y. 


TAN  MAKF  you  attractive  prices 
VV  E.  LA1T  IV1AIVE.  on  Malt  Sprouts.  Cat- 
T  *  tie  Salt,  Granulated  Charcoal.  OYSTER 
SHELL  LIME,  Sunflower  and  Hemp  Seed,  Beef 
Scrap  etc.  CHARLES  H.  REEVE  &  CO., 
INC.,  209  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Pfllll  TRYMFN — Send  2e  stamp  for  Illustrated 
■  u  u  A*  •  ■*  ■  frit  I*  price  list  describing  35  varie¬ 
ties.  LAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS,  MARIETTA.  PA. 

Finp  Fmrlish  favi***- 1 Solid  colors.  Blacks  and 
rine  ungiisn  cavies  Reds.  nll  ages  ;md  a  few 

breeders.  11.  £.  LAKE,  Walton,  New  York 


INDIAN  RUNNKR  DUCKS— Fine  stock  laying; 
■  only  $4.00  a  trio.  Barred  P.  Rocks.  Orpingtons, 
Langshauis  and  others.  Write  wants.  Big  new  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  Free.  John  E.  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg, Va. 

50  Indian  Runner  Ducks  for  Sale'** 

Write  me  your  wants.  Geo.  Williamson.  Flanders.  N.  J. 


White  Holland  Turkeys 


—MRS  E,  J.  RIDER 
Rodman.  New  York 


TOR  SALE— Thoroughbred  Bronze  Turkeys,  either 
sex.  MATIE  HOWE,  Route  1,  Oeianson,  New  York 

RrnnTO  Tlirlravc — males  for  sale  from  prize- 
III UI1AC  lUlliejd  winning  stock.  They  are 

large,  vigorous  birds.  Send  orders.  Reasonable 

prices.  ELLSWORTH  BRUSH.  R.  F  D.  No  t.  Huntington,  1. 1. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

from  40  lb.  toms  and  25  lb.  hens;  pairs  not  akin. 

Miss  Josephine  Carpenter,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

White  Emden  Geese 

The  greatest  money  makers  on  the  farm.  Buy  now. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARD,  R  D.24.  Athens,  Pennsylvania 


AJ.C*  *  O  J  UJU 


waiier  nogan  nens  tot  bale  completed  a 

year  s  record  in  the  International  Keg  Laying  Con¬ 
test.  Address,  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT.  Sto'rrs."  Conn. 

Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain 
MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS 

R  No  24  Athpn<t  Pa  *,a'e  14  varieties  cockerels,  pul- 
n.  HO.  L %  Hinens,  ra.  letB,  breeders  and  a  few  cock  birds 
lor  sale  at  living  prices.  Silver  Cam  pines,  English  type,  Crystal 
Palace,  New  York,  ami  St.  I-ouis  winners.  Pekin  ducks,  bred 
from  9  and  10  lb.  stock.  White  Emden  Geese,  bred  from  18  to  24  lb 
stock.  Indian  It  miner  Ducks — highest  quality.  Write  your  wants- 

R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  8HOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hate  hing.  Mating  list  on  l  eanest. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH.  602  Fifth  St.. Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


R.  I.  Reds— White  Wyandottes 

S.  C.  White  and  Br*.wn  Leghorn*.  Exhibition  and  utility 
quality.  Young  stock  ami  yearlings.  Bargain  List  and 
catalogue  gratis.  Uiverdals  Poultry  Kami,  RBerdale,  Jf.  J. 


Rhode  Island  Reds  &  Mammoth  BronzeTurkeys 

“HONE’S  CRESCENT  STRAIN" 

High  class  breeding  and  exhibition  birds  for  sale. 
Every  bird  shipped  on  approval.  Early  hatched  Red 
cockerels  and  pullets,  bred  from  tested  layer' 

D.  R  HONE.  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Sprinos,  Niw  York 

R.I.RED  COCKERELS 

Beautiful  large  birds  from  scientifically  line  bred  certi¬ 
fied  heaviest  wittier  laying  lines,  bred  to  increase  the  egg 
yield  and  improve  any  flock  with  which  mated.  Hen 
hatched  and  raised,  free  range,  open  front  eolonv  house; 
deep  cherry  red  stoci;,  hardy,  vigorous,  and  of  unusual 
stamina.  Offered  at  half  Spring  prices,  shipped  with 
privilege  of  return  at  my  expense  and  your  money  back 
if  not  suited.  1  have  never  had  a  bird  returned.  Dis¬ 
count  on  hatching  egg  orders  booked  now 
V1BKKT  ItED  FARM.  Weston,  N.  ,1.  Box  1 


LKBHOKXS — Thoroughbred  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns. 
Hearty  St  «troug.  1.  ft  llnwkho,  H.  II.  So..  3,  Middletown,  S.V, 


Choices.  C.  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Breeders 

»1  each.  VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

On  October  11  you  published  a  two- 
line  advertisement  for  me  of  Airedale 
pups  for  sale.  I  received  over  40  letters 
of  inquiry,  and  sold  the  four  pups  within 
two  weeks,  and  bad  to  return  cheeks,  as 
people  ordered  after  we  had  no  pups  left. 

New  York.  F.  p.  m. 

We  print  the  above  letter  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  those  who  may  have  something  to 
sell  but  no  local  demand.  At  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  readers,  we  have  established 
a  department  of  Subscribers’  Exchange 
and  have  made  the  rate  about  one-half 
the  cost  of  regular  advertising  space. 
We  believe  there  are  great  possibilities  in 
the  development  of  this  trade  by  parcel 
post,  express,  or  freight,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  have  the  department  used  freely  by 
subscribers.  It  is  not  open  to  others. 

In  a  circular  letter  to  the  public  the  E. 

A.  Strout  Farm  Agency  says: 

Of  course  if  any  person  had  really  be¬ 
lieved  he  had  been  imposed  upon  by  our 
Agency  or  any  of  our  agents,  as  Mr. 
Dillon  charges,  the  law  provides  a  rem¬ 
edy  by  action  for  damages,  but  not  only 
has  no  judgment  ever  been  recorded 
against  us  for  any  such  transaction,  but 
no  suit  of  that  nature  has  ever  been 
brought  against  us. 

This  may  all  be  true.  Farmers  are 
not  looking  for  lawsuits.  All  they  want 
is  to  be  let  alone.  None  of  them  would 
bring  a  suit  to  ask  damages  because  he 
believed  he  had  been  imposed  upon  in  the 
signing  of  a  contract.  If  the  Strout  peo¬ 
ple  would  let  it  drop,  they  certainly 
would.  But  why  not  tell  the  whole  truth? 
The  Strout  Agency  brought  suit  against 
Mr.  P.  J.  Reidenbach  to  collect  a  fee 
under  their  contract.  Mr.  Reidenbach 
set  up  a  plea  of  fraud  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  in  his  answer.  The  suit  was  tried  in 
New  York  City,  and  twelve  men  agreed 
with  Mr.  Reidenbach,  after  hearing  the 
evidence.  The  jury  was  not  out  more 
than  .  20  minutes.  You  see  telling  the 
truth  does  not  always  exhaust  a  subject. 
You  must  have  all  the  truth. 

I  wish  to  tell  you  of  an  experience  I 
had  at  a  county  fair  at  Ballston.  I  was 
approached  hy  an  agent,  who  said  he  was 
working  for  a  farm  paper.  He  said  lie 
would  make  me  a  present  of  a  fountain 
pen,  and  two  papers  three  years  if  I 
would  give  him  99  cents  to  pay  mailage 
on  the  papers.  I  gave  him  the  money  but 
never  received  the  papers.  Please  publish 
the  experience  to  save  others  from  the 
scheme.  W.  H.  B. 

New  York. 

This  scheme  has  been  referred  to  be¬ 
fore  at  different  times.  In  the  first  place 
such  papers,  if  mailed  at  all,  violate  the 
postal  laws.  One  publisher  and  his  man¬ 
ager  were  recently  fined  $2,000  for  a 
similar  offense.  In  the  next  place  they 
are  monthly  and  semi-monthly  papers, 
and  the  mailage  on  them  would  not  cost 
99  cents.  But  as  a  whole  the  man  is 
probably  fortunate  not  to  get  them.  Any 
one  man  may  be  astute  enough  to  escape 
fraudulent  advertising  schemes,  but  all 
such  papers  carry  them,  and  as  a  whole 
the  readers  of  the  papers  pay  dear  for 
them  in  the  end. 

Readers  of  this  Department  will  re¬ 
member  the  letter  of  A.  D.  G.  on  page 
1122  in  which  he  said  that  he  paid  F. 

B.  Mills,  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y.,  $250  for  stock 
in  the  Consolidated  Ginseng  Company, 
and  was  yet  able  to  get  only  $15  of  it 
returned.  The  story  excited  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  Mr.  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  who  took  great  pains  to  look 
up  A.  D.  G.,  after  which  he  wrote  us 
as  follows : 

Mr.  G.  is  badly  crippled.  He  can  walk 
only  on  crutches,  but  otherwise  is  a  man 
of  good  physique,  70  years  of  age,  with 
clear  eyes,  can  read  without  glasses  and 
impressed  me  very  favorably  as  a  straight, 
honest  man.  The  friend  who  with  him 
invested  in  the  Mills  stock  was  not  Guild, 
as  you  have  it,  but  Mr.  Geit,  who  died  a 
year  ago,  and  who  was  the  father  of  the 
well-known  evangelist  and  Chinese  trav¬ 
eler  of  that  name.  Mr.  G.  did  not  know 
how  much  stock  Mr.  Geit  had  but  Mr. 
G.’s  investment  in  500  shares  had  been 
made  at  different  times,  and  had  been  in 
response  to  very  seductive  letters  from 
Mills  telling  him  there  was  a  certain 
portion  of  stock  for  sale  and  that  he  did 
not  want  it  to  go  out  of  the  present  own¬ 
er’s  hands. 

Now  if  you  can  persuade  Mills  to  re¬ 
turn  his  $235  balance,  and  Mills  wants 
to  investigate  for  himself,  let  him  send 
some  one  to  Doylestown  and  drive  to 
G.’s  place,  about  five  miles  out. 

Mr.  G.  is  a  self-respecting  and  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  hard-working  man.  You 
may  imagine  it  was  just  a  little  difficult 
to  know  how  to  help  him.  He  said  they 
had  raised  some  money  for  the  taxes, 


but  hoped  he  could  receive  some  from 
Mills,  so  that  he  could  pay  his  debts, 
and  then  let  out  that  they  were  not  pro¬ 
vided  with  suitable  clothes  for  the  Win¬ 
ter.  I  took  this  as  my  opportunity  that, 
as  a  fellow  Bucks  County  farmer,  1 
wanted  him  to  allow  me  to  make  a  little 
Christmas  present  towards  Winter  clothes, 
had  to  be  diplomatic  to  put  it  in  such 
a  way  that  he  would  accept  it.  He  did 
then  accept  $40.  and  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  I  told  him  I  would  write  you, 
and  that  I  knew  personally  you  will  do 
all  you  could  to  get  Mills  to  refund  the 
remaining  $235.  Surely  Mills  is  not  a 
man  who  would  be  willing  to  profit  by 
the  distress  of  others!  You  are  at  per¬ 
fect  liberty  to  send  this  letter  to  Mr. 
Mills  if  you  see  fit. 

We  acted  on  the  suggestion  and  sent 
Mr.  Burpee’s  letter  to  Mr.  Mills  with  a 
stamped  envelope  with  request  for  its  re¬ 
turn,  but  we  have  never  had  any  reply 
or  return  of  letter.  Before  saying  any¬ 
thing  about  it  in  print  we  had  been  try¬ 
ing  for  more  than  two  years  to  get  the 
money  returned  to  Mr.  G.  In  another 
letter  Mr.  Burpee  suggests  that  some  of 
the  prosperous  publishers  who  have  been 
publishing  the  Mills  advertising  and 
making  such  sales  of  worthless  stock  pos¬ 
sible  might  well  chip  in  and  help  a  poor 
old  man  in  such  a  predicament.  If  any 
of  them  feel  so  inclined,  we  will  gladly 
furnish  the  information  to  find  Mr.  G. 
without  any  responsibility  for  the  un¬ 
fortunate  victim  of  this  promotion 
scheme.  Mr.  Burpee  has  set  an  example 
for  those  who  do  share  the  responsibility 
with  Mr.  Mills  for  this  loss.  It  takes  a 
big  generous  heart,  palpitating  with 
sympathy  for  the  unfortunate,  to  prompt 
a  man  to  do  what  Mr.  Burpee  has  done 
in  this  case.  All  men  are  not  so  moved 
through  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in 
their  veins ;  but  surely  those  who  have 
profited  by  the  transaction  might  well 
take  an  inspiration  from  his  generosity 
and  contribute  a  portion  of  the  profits 
to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  victim. 

James  Powers,  head  of  the  “Tax  Ad¬ 
justment  Bureau,”  at  No.  G9  Wall  street, 
was  arraigned  yesterday  before  Judge 
Hand  in  the  United  States  Court  on  an 
indictment  charging  use  of  the  mails 
with  intent  to  defraud,  lie  was  held  in 
$3,000  for  trial.— City  Paper. 

Powers  sent  circulars  to  non-resident 
persons  who  held  lots  on  Long  Island 
warning  them  that  the  lots  were  being 
sold  for  taxes  and  saying  that  officials 
were  not  obliged  to  send  the  bills  to  non¬ 
residents.  lie  also  offered  to  provide 
competent  brokers  to  appraise  and  sell 
lots.  He  charged  a  fee,  and  it  is  said 
collected  for  the  taxes  in  some  instances. 
The  Post-office  Department  charges  that 
in  some  instances  at  k  -  e  collected  for 
services  that  were  not  ‘  rendered.  The 
post-office  inspector  says  that  he  did  a 
business  of  $15,000  to  $25,000  annually. 
Some  of  our  inquirers  will  recall  our  re¬ 
ports  during  the  last  year  or  two.  The- 
reports  seem  to  be  justified  by  the  in¬ 
dictment. 

The  result  of  a  lawsuit  in  the  local 
courts  here  at  Vineland,  N.  J.  will  in¬ 
terest  you.  It  was  tried  in  October.  It 
was  known  as  Wm.  J.  Conrod  and  Wil- 
helmine  Conrod  against  Daniel  W.  Gar-  j 
ard,  Amos  Ileretage  and  Henry  Taylor; 
Louis  Miller,  attorney  for  the  plaintiff; 
Herbert  C.  Barttell  for  the  defendant. 
The  defendants,  real  estate  agents,  sold  a 
farm  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conrod.  The 
asking  price  was  $2,600.  The  agents, 
however,  reported  that  it  was  sold  for 
$2,000,  probably  with  ihe  consent  of  the 
owners.  It  was  shown  in  the  evidence 
however,  that  the  buyer  paid  $2,000. 
Hon.  Justice  Carrow  held  that  under 
the  law  a  real  estate  broker  could  not 
retain  any  excess  secured  in  the  price  for 
the  sale  of  land  for  a  client  and  directed 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  $400  al¬ 
lowing  the  agents  $200  as  their  commis¬ 
sion.  f.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  in  this  case  that 
the  agents  represented  the  owner  as  their 
principal,  and  probably  without  any  spe¬ 
cial  contract.  If  such  a  case  the  law 
would  be  clear.  The  agent  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  his  commission  and  nothing 
more,  no  matter  what  the  price  of  the 
property.  j.  j.  d. 

“I  suppose  you  don’t  get  much  fog 
over  here,”  remarked  the  smartly  dressed 
young  man  who  had  been  talking  of  Lon¬ 
don  fogs.  “Wall,”  replied  the  old  salt, 
“we  do  get  a  bit  of  fog  now  an’  then,  I 
mind  last  Summer  I  was  shinglin’  that 
barn  ye  see  over  thar  on  the  point.  I 
had  just  used  up  what  I  had  figured 
would  do  both  sides  of  the  roof  and  was 
calculatin’  to  crawl  back  to  the  ladder 
when  the  fog  lifted  and  I  dropped  plumb 
into  the  middle  of  the  harbor.  There  I 
had  gone  and  shingled  ’bout  a  hundred 
feet  of  that  blamed  fog.” — Woman’s 
Home  Companion. 


Farmers  Are  Buying  “Elephant 
Head”  Rubber  Boots  in 
W-  Enormous  Quantities 


Ten  thousand  a  day  being  sold  is  sure  proof 
that  Elephant  Head  Rubber  Boots  are  living 
up  to  their  reputation  for  being  the  toughest, 
strongest  and  best  boots  on  the  market. 

Other  rubber  boots  may  be  tough,  but 
“Elephant  Head”  are  tougher— the  toughest, 
wear-resisting  boots  you  can  get. 


ER  BOOTS 


Insist  upon  “Elephant  Head”  Brand  Rubber  Boots 
Made  of  the  Best  Grade  of  Fine  Para 
Rubber. 

— made  of  extra  6trong  duck, 
—reinforced  at  every  point 

All  the  best  dealers  carry  “Elephant 
Head”  Brand  Rubber  Boots  in  all 
lengths  and  you  can  depend  on  them 
to  carry  the  best  of  everything. 

WOONSOCKET 
RUBBER  CO. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


ROOFING 

Saves  Paint  Bills 


YOU  never  see  anybody  paint¬ 
ing  an  Amatite  Roof ! 

It  has  a  mineral  surface 
that  needs  no  painting. 

Roofs  that  need  painting  are  out 
of  date.  A  few  years  ago  every¬ 
body  painted  their  roofs  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course. 


Then  came  Amatite  with  its 
real  mineral  surface— practically 
a  pitch  concrete,  This  mineral 
surface  is  durable  and  permanent. 

It  comes  in  rolls  ready  to  lay, 
with  liquid  cement  for  the  laps 
and  large-headed  nails  packed  in 
the  center  of  each  roll,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  else  to  buy.  Any¬ 
body  can  lay  it. 


And  remember  —  it  needs  no 
painting. 

Sample  and  booklets  free  on 
request. 


Everjet  Elastic  Paint 

Low  in  price.  Great  in  durability.  In¬ 
valuable  about  the  farm  for  prolonging  the 
life  of  •‘rubber”  roofings,  fences,  iron  work, 
machinery,  tanks,  etc. 


Barrett  Manufacturing  Company 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Poston, 
St.  Louis,  Cleveland, 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati,  .-ohSg* 

Kansas  City,  Minne- 
apolis,  5#), 

Birmingham,  Ala.  Seattle 


FREE  LOAN! 


Save  Your  Engine  Money 

Get  the  tacts  about  the  wonderful  Union  Engine, 

2  to  7  horse  power.  Get  our 

AMAZING  FREE  OFFER. 

that  is  throwing  engine  makers  Into  panic.  No  notes, 
mortgage  or  C.  0. 1).;  just  a  free  loan.  Lot  the  Union 
do  your  work  at  our  expense.  Pumping,  shelling,  grind¬ 
ing,  runs  cream  separator,  Baw,  lmy  presB,  enslluge  cut¬ 
ter, dynamo, drills,  wells, etc.  Lowest  priced  and  most 
perfect  farm  engine  made.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 
Fully  rated.  Skldmounted.  4  cycle,  long  stroke,  slow 
speed,  hopper  cooled,  water  jacket,  automatic  mixer. 
This  factory  lias  been  making  for  30  yosra  the  llnest 
engines  In  America.  Simply  send  name  today  for  full 
details  of  our  great  free  offer. 

UNION  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS..  Dept.  3950  KANSAS  CITY,  IYI> 


SHORT  WINTER  COURSES 

in 

HORTICULTURE 

POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

DAIRY  HUSBANDRY 

Eight  weeks — Jan.  12th  to  March 
6th,  1914.  Schedule  of  courses 
furnished  on  request. 

CONNECTICUT  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
STORRS  CONN. 


A  Farmer’s  Garden 


'linn  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiimiinii  iiiMiiimmimiiimiiiiiiiii 

Helps  bis  wife  to  plan  her  table  in  busy  times.  Saves  work  r 
and  worry,  saves  buying  so  much  meat,  gives  better  satis-  = 
faction  to  the  help.  A  good  garden  will  be  almost  impossi-  jj 
ble  in  your  busy  life  without  proper  tools.  They  cost  little  r 
and  save  much  hard  work.  5 


IROMAGE 


WHEEL  HOES  i 
AND  DRILLS} 


will  sow,  cultivate,  ridge,  furrow,  etc.,  better  than  you  can  s 
with  old-fashioned  tools  and  ten  times  quicker.  A  woman,  s 
boy  or  girl  can  do  it.  Can  plant  closer  and  work  these  hand  r 
tools  while  the  horses  rest.  38  combinations  z 
from  which  to  choose  at  $2.50  to  $12.  One  jj 
combined  tool  will  do  all  of  the  work.  •• 
Ask  your  idealer  to  show^  t  them  and  = 
write  us  for  booklet,  "Gardening  z 
With  Modern  Tools"  and  "Iron  z 
Age  Farm  and  Garden  News”  5 
both  free. 

BATEMAN  = 

M’F'GCO.  = 
Box  fOtl  = 

Gronloch,  N •  J*  jjj 
iiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimtS 


No 


Drill 


and 


Wheel 


Hoe 


RUBBER  BOOTS 


An  oxtra  strong  and  serviceable  Rubber  Boot — the  only 
durable  ami  waterproof  boot  on  the 
market  that  sells  lor  our  special  low 
price  ol  $2.95  postpaid  to  your 
home.  Made  of  good  quality  gum 
rubber  which  has  been  rain  forced  in 
many  parts  ao 
CpnJ  49  QC  that  they  will 
OC11U  render  imusu- 

We  Deliver  Post-  ally  long  ser- 

paid  to  Your  Home  vi,  e  [or 

price  boot.  For 
those  desiring  an  inexpensive  boot, 
this  boot  cannot  1-e  equalled  any¬ 
where  at  the  price,  $2.95  par  pair. 
Made  in  all  sixes. 

For  Our  Now  Big  1  00 
Catalog.  You  need  It. 

Our  Guarantee  J;XtTuX'.«o£ 

Our  enormous  business  has  been 
built  up  by  soiling:  only  the  best 
merchandise  at  prices  that  will 
sato  you  money. 

A.  WEINBERGER  8  CO. 
112-113  South  SI. 
New  York  City 


FELT-LINED  CLOGS 

warmest  shoe  made 
leather  tops,  wooden 
soles,  men's  or  women’s. 

Only  $1»75 


Sent  to  any 
address 
prepaid.  On 
receipt  of 
money  order. 


(No  checks.)  Agents  wanted  in  every  city. 
Write  for  catalogue.  P.  J.  NOEBEL  &  CO., 
Dept.  0,  503  Hart  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
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MARKETS 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  Ending  Nov.  14,  1913. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra,  lb .  34 

Good  to  Choice  .  SO 

Lower  Grades .  24 

Storage .  25 

State  Dairy,  best .  25 

Common  to  Good .  24 

Factory .  jg 

Packing  Stock .  19 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  Arm  iif.  81  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  35  cents. 
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35 

32 

28 

32 

30 

29 

23 

22 


CHEESE. 

Whole  Milk,  best . 

Common  to  Good  . 

Skims . . . 

EGGS. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  ..... 

Good  to  prime . 

Mixed  colors,  best . . 

Common  to  good . 

Storage,  best . 

Medium  and  low  grades  . 

Western,  best . ; . 

Checks  and  dirties . 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  choice,  . 

Common  to  good  . 

Sun  dried  . 

Chops,  100  lbs . 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples— Spitzenburg,  bbl . 

Jonathan  . 

Spy . 

Snow  . 

Twenty  Ounce  . 

King . 

Hubbardston . 

Greening  . 

Wolf  River . 

Baldwin . 

Western,  box . 

Pears— Bartlett,  bbl . 

Bose,  bbl . 

Cluirgeau,  bbl . 

Anjou,  bbl . 

KieiTer,  bbl . 

Seckei,  bbl . 

Sheldon . 

Quinces,  bbl . 

Grapes — Concord.  10  bkt.  crate . 

Niagara,  41b.  bkt  . 

Black,  41b.  bkt. . 

Bulk,  ton  . 

Cranberries,  Capo  Cod,  bbl . 

Long  Island,  bbl . 

Jersey,  bbl . 

Jersey,  crate  . 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Medium  . . 

Pea  . 

Red  Kidney . 

Lima,  California . 


HONEY. 

Clover,  comb,  lb . 

Buckwheat,  lb . 

Ex.rnetod.  gullon . 


NUTS. 

Chestnuts,  bu . 

Shollbarks,  bu.  of  50  lbs . 

Butternuts,  bu . 

Black  walnuts,  bu . 


„  HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice . 

Common  to  good . 

Paci tic  Coast  . 

Old  stock. . . 

German  crop . 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl . 

Jersey,  bbl . 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

State,  bulk,  iso  lbs . 

European,  los  lb.  bag . 

Bermuda,  bbl,  . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 
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Beets,  bbl .  1  25  @  1  50 

Brussel  sprouts,  qt .  (7  @  14 

Cariots,  bbl .  1  25  @  1  50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2  00  @  3  00 

Cabbage.  Danish  seed,  ton . 18  00  @21  00 

Domestic  . 14  00  @15  00 

Red  . 20  00  @23  00 

Celery,  doz .  10  @  55 

Cauliflower,  bbl . . .  100  @2  25 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  60  @  2  50 

Lima  Beans,  bn .  50  @  3  00 

Okra,  bu .  1  50  ®  2  00 

Onions— White.  100  lb.  bag .  2  00  @300 

Red.  100  lb  bag  .  1  50  @  1  75 

Peppers.  Jersey,  bbl .  50  @  1  50 

Peas.  Virginia,  bu .  2  00  @4  00 

Radishes,  100  bunches  .  50  @100 

Spinach,  bbl .  50  @  1  00 

String  Beans,  bu .  2  00  @6  00 

Squash.  Marrow,  bbl  .  75  @1  00 

Hubbard,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  25 

New,  bu .  75  @  1  75 

EggPlants.  Southern,  bu,  .  2  00  @2  50 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  box .  50  @  1  50 

Southern.  6  bkt.  crate  .  3  00  @3  50 

Turnips,  white,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Rutabaga  .  50  &  1  00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cncumbers.  No.  1,  doz .  75  @  1  25 

No.  2,  box .  3  00  @  4  00 

Lettuce,  doz .  75  @125 

Mushrooms,  lb .  10  @  25 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  J  00  @  3  00 

Tomatoes,  lb .  20  @  25 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  broilers  lb .  12  @ 

Fowls .  12  @  13^ 

Roosters .  io  @  loha 

Ducks .  16  @  21 

Geese.. .  13  @  14 

Turkeys .  16  @  18 

Guineas,  pair, .  65  ®  70 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  fresh  killed,  best .  22  @  23 

Common  to  good .  16  @  21 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb .  24  @  25 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  21  @  23 

Boasters,  fancy .  22  @  24 

Fowls .  17  @  is 

Squabs,  doz .  1  00  @4  75 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Timothy  No.  L  ton  .  20  00  @21  00 

Standard . 19  00  @19  50 

No.  2 . 17  50  @18  50 

No.  3  . 15  00  @16  00 

Clover  mixed . 13  00  @18  00 

Straw.  Rye  . 15  00  @16  00 

Oat . iioo  @12  00 

MILLFEED. 

Wheat  Bran,  ton . 34  00  @25  00 

Middlings  . 27  00  @28  00 

Red  Dog . 29  t«0  @30  00 

Corn  Meal . 3i  ‘to  @32  00 

Linseed  Meal . 3150  @32  00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  6  00  @8  80 

Bulls .  . 4  50  @  6  50 

Cows .  3  00  @  6  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  9  00  @12  50 

Culls .  4  00  @  7  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . -3  00  @4  50 

Lambs  .  7  00  @  8  00 

Hogs .  8  00  @  8  75 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  95  ®  .. 

No.  2,  Red  .  9S  ® 

No.  2.  Hard  Winter .  97  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . . .  75  @  80 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  45  @  46 

Rye .  68  @  69 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay; 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  65  ®  75 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  55  @  60 

Ordinary  grades .  So  @  45 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  38  ©  42 

Tub,  choice .  30  @  35 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb, .  30  ®  32 

Fowls .  22  @  25 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 

Butter,  nearby  creamery .  34  ©  35 

Western  creamery  .  31  @  33 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery .  58  ®  60 

Gathered  fresh .  45  @  50 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls .  19  @  2U 

Roasters .  23  @  25 

Potatoes.  2  bu.  bag .  1  40  @  1  50 

Apples— Baldwin,  bbl .  3  00  @  4  00 

Greening  . 2  00  @  3  50 

Hubbardston .  2  50  @3  00 

Spy  .  3  00  @  4  50 

McIntosh .  6  00  @  7  00 

H  ay— N o.  1 . 22  00  @22  50 

No.  2 . 20  00  @21  00 

No.  3 . 16  50  @17  00 

Stock  Hay . 14  00  @15  00 

Straw— Rye  . 19  00  @20  00 

Millfeed — Bran,  ton . 24  50  @25  50 

Middlings . 26  00  @28  00 

Mixed  Feed . 27  00  ©28  00 

Gluten  . 28  00  @2S  90 

Live  Stock— Milch  Cows . 50  00  @100  00 

Beef  Cows,  100  lbs  .  3  50  @  5  00 

Steers  .  7  25  @  9  00 

Calves.  100  lbs .  5  00  @  9  00 

Hogs,  100  lbs . 8  50  @  9  00 


BUSINESS  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  domestic  output  of  marketable  cop¬ 
per  during  October  was  139,070,481 
pounds. 

The  annual  output  of  artificial  ice  in 
this  country  is  about  13,000,000  tons. 

A  shipment  of  20S,000  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  from  the  south  seas — Australia  and 
New  Zealand — has  been  landed  at  San 
Francisco. 

The  salmon  hatchery  at  Grand  Falls. 
N.  B..  Canada,  has  gelded  7,500,000 
eggs  this  season,  the  product  of  about 
1,300  salmon. 

New  Jersey  railroad  property  is  this 
year  assessed  at  $331,477,000.  The  tax 
paid  will  amount  to  $6,577,874.09,  an  in¬ 
crease  over  the  previous  year  of  $59,- 
521.78. 

Maine  potato  growers  have  lost  heavi¬ 
ly  because  of  excessive  rains  during  Oc¬ 
tober,  preventing  digging  the  crop,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  freezing  weather.  The  dam¬ 
age  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  $500,000. 

Capital  in  cotton  manufacture,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  last  census,  amounts  to 
$822,237,529.  The  yearly  product  at  the 
time  the  figures  were  made  was  $628,391.- 
813.  and  the  value  of  materials  used, 
$371,009,470.  Massachusetts  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  State  in  cotton  manufacture. 

About  35.000  tons  of  coal  was  shipped 
from  mines  in  Spitsbergen,  within  the 
Arctic  Circle  this  year.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  deposit  of  60,000,000  tons  is  avail¬ 
able  for  mining  there.  Mining  can  be 
carried  on  the  whole  year,  but  the  ship¬ 
ping  season  is  only  three  months.  Three 
hundred  men  are  working  there  now. 


CROPS 

Wheat  92  ;  oats  45  ;  potatoes  65  ;  beans, 
white,  $2 ;  beans,  red,  $2.75 ;  cabbage,  per 
ton,  $13;  butter  32;  pork  11;  eggs  35. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.  g.  d. 

Hay  $13  to  $14  ;  wheat  85  ;  peas  $1.20  ; 
oats  45 :  potatoes  50 ;  apples  $1  per 
bushel,  Winter  sorts  ;  onions  $1.  c.  H. 

Dafoe,  Mich. 

Butter  35  to  40;  milk  eight  cents  per 
quart;  eggs  38  to  40;  potatoes  80  to  85; 
apples  $1  to  $1.25  per  bushel ;  onions 
$1 ;  cabbage  $1.50  per  barrel ;  dressed 
hogs  10  cents  per  pound  ;  dressed  chick¬ 
ens,  young,  22  per  pound;  old  ones  20; 
Timothy  hay  $17  per  ton.  These  are 
retail  prices  delivered  at  door.  m.  I. 

Flintstone,  Md. 

Hay  $15  per  ton ;  white  potatoes  90 
cents  to  $1  per  bushel ;  sweet  potatoes 
40  cents  for  a  %  basket;  onions  50  cents 
per  %  basket ;  cabbage  three  cents  per 
pound ;  apples  40  to  50  cents  per  basket ; 
butter  25  cents  to  35 ;  eggs  32 ;  lard  15 
cents  per  pound ;  wheat  95 ;  corn,  new, 
65  ;  oats  60 ;  rye  90.  w.  h.  s. 

Cordova,  Md. 

Potatoes  50  to  60  cents  a  bushel ; 
beans  $1.70;  apples  $1  to  $1.10  per  100 
pounds;  wheat  85;  oats  35;  corn  (new) 
35  cents  a  bushel  crate ;  cattle,  medium. 
$5.50  and  $6  per  100  pounds ;  best  lambs 
about  $6  per  100 ;  hogs  $7.30  per  100. 
There  seems  to  be  a  little  scare  on  live 
stock  and  prices  may  go  lower.  October 
milk  at  factory  $1.40  per  100  pounds : 
butter  fat  30  cents  per  pound.  Grocers 
are  paying  27  cents  for  eggs  and  27  cents 
per  pound  for  dairy  butter.  ii. 

Crystal,  Mich. 

Conditions  in  this  part  of  Nebraska 
are  about  as  follows ;  A  very  large  acre¬ 
age  of  wheat  has  been  planted  sinew 
September  20,  the  date  of  the  first  (and 
last)  rain,  some  of  it  very  late,  as  late 
as  October  25.  It  is  all  ripe,  and  look¬ 
ing  well.  The  weather  is  warm  and  fav¬ 
orable.  Alfalfa  has  made  good  growth, 
and  would  make  fine  pasture  if  it  were 
not  for  the  danger  of  bloat  in  cattle. 
Some  cattle  still  doing  well  on  Blue  grass 
pasture.  Practically  no  corn,  and  that 
grain  is  being  shipped  in  and  sold  at  75 
to  78  cents.  New  corn  is  promised  at 
70.  Some  cattle  will  be  fed  regardless  of 
high  prices  of  corn.  One  firm  will  feed 
300  head  on  sorghum  silage  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  at  $30  per  ton.  They  grew 
the  sorghum  for  syrup.  300  acres  of  it, 
but  owing  to  drought  there  was  no  syrup 
in  it.  Wheat_ brings  71  cents;  corn  75 
to  78 ;  oats  45 ;  hay  $11  per  ton ;  pota¬ 
toes  80;  apples  at  retail  40  to  60  cents 
a  peck;  cabbage  $1.65  per  100  pounds; 
imported  from  Wisconsin;  butter  30; 
eggs  30.  Cattle  are  high  in  price,  horses 
moderately  high,  fat  hogs  $7  to  $7.50  per 
hundred.  Some  swine  disease  which 
makes  hog-raising  hazardous,  h.  m.  r. 

Fairbury,  Neb. 


FUR  NOTES. 


The  following  prices  and  instructions 
for  preparing  furs  are  sent  by  a  large 
New  York  concern  to  their  patrons: 

Skunks  (cas  H  No.  1,  $2.50  (ft  $2.65; 
No.  2,  $1.70  1.80;  No.  3,  .90  (ft 

$1.00;  No.  4,  .50. 

Muskrat  (cased)  Winter,  .35  (ft  .38; 
Fall.  .28  (ft  .30;  small,  .20:  kits.  .05. 

Mink  (cased)  No.  1,  $5  (ft  $7;  No.  2, 
$1.75  (ft  $4;  No.  3,  .60  (ft  .75;  No.  4, 

Itaccoon  (cased)  No.  1.  $2  (ft  $3;  No. 
2,  .50  (ft  $1.50;  No.  3,  .25  (ft  .40. 

Rod  Fox  (cased)  No.  1.  $5  (ft!  $7.50; 
No.  2,  $2  (ft  $4.50;  No.  3.  .75  (ft  $1.25. 

Otter  (cased)  No.  1.  $15  (ft!  $25;  No. 
2,  $7  (ft  $10;  No.  3,  $4  (ft  $5. 

Beaver  (open)  No.  1.  $5  (ft  $7;  No. 
2,  $2.50  (®  $3;  No.  3,  $1  (ft)  $1.50. 

Gray  Fox  (eased)  No.  1  $1.50  (ft  $2: 
No.  2.  .75  @  $1. 

Opossum  (cased)  No.  1,  .50  (ft)  .75; 
No.  2.  .20  (ft  .25. 

Black  Bear  (open)  No.  1.  $20  (ft  $25; 
No.  2,  $12  (ft  $15;  No.  3,  $3  (ft  $4. 

Salesmen— Sincere  Pluggers  Make  Good 

Big,  new,  automatic  combination,  12  tools  in  one.  Sells 
to  contractors,  farmers,  teamsters,  fence  buildei-s, 
threshers,  mines,  etc,  *24  pounds  but  lilts  or  pulls  3 
tons.  Stretches  wive,  pnlls  posts,  hoists,  etc.  Write  for 
the  facts  on  this  fast  money  maker.  HARR  AH  MAN- 
UFACTbRING  CO.,  Braiver  O,  Bloomfield,  Indiana 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying:  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  The  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  he  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admitted 
here. 


POT.'LTRYMAN  wants  position.  Understands  all 
incubators;  eaponising  specialty.  W.  W.  care 
of  R.  N.-Y.,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED — By  Niagara  County  fruit  farmer  an 
intelligent,  ambitious,  experienced  married  man 
to  work  by  year.  Good  house  to  lira  in;  must 
be  able  to  get  along  with  other  men.  No  booze; 
honest  and  reliable.  State  salary  expected.  This 
position  open  now,  and  will  be  permanent  if 
make  good.  M.  L.  LIDDELL,  Burt,  N.  Y. 
R.  F.  D.  28. 

"WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  on 
farm  or  gentleman’s  place  (preferably  Long 
Island)^  by  married  man,  American,  aged  47 ; 
wife  willing  to  board  owner  or  help.  Five  years 
in  present  position.  Be  free  December  15.  P.  O. 
BOX  197,  Port  Jefferson  Station,  L.  I. 

"WIDOWER,  age  -40,  strictly  sober,  honest,  hard¬ 
working  man  with  two  small  boys,  5  and  8, 
wants  farm  or  dairy  work;  wages  or  on  shares, 
where  children  can  be  cared  for  or  boarded  . 
Address,  C.,  care  of  R.  N.-Y.,  333  West  30tii 
St.,  New  York. 

FARM  MANAGER  "WANTED — Agricultural  <  v , ! 

lege  graduate,  married,  about  30;  business 
and  executive  capacity.  Diversified  commercial 
farm  near  New  York.  Address  GEO.  F  WES¬ 
TON,  30  East  23rd  St.,  New  York. 

HERDSMAN  WANTED  for  50-cow  (Holstein) 
dairy  near  New  York;  modern  barn; 
milking  machines:  must  understand  scientific 
feeding  and  breeding  registered  stock.  Address 
GEO.  F,  WESTON,  36  East  23rd  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED — To  hire  with  privilege  of  buying 
medium  sized  farm;  one  with  stock  and  tools 
preferred.  EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  care  of 
It.  N.-Y.,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— lee  Plant,  Cream¬ 
ery  and  Ice  Cream  Factory  combined,  fully 
equipped,  at  Elmer,  Salem  County.  New  Jersev, 
only  27  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Here  is  a 
good  paying  business,  but  I  want  to  go  into  the 
stock-raising  business,  therefore  will  consider  an 
exchange  for  a  stock  and  grain  farm,  all  readv 
stocked,  or  a  mill  property  with  farm  attached 
to  it.  Write  for  full  details  to  C.  H  OLI- 
PHANT,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


~or  Farm  or  Factory 


CATALOO  FREE 
PORTABLE  OR 
STATIONARY 

Wood  Sawing  Outfits t  Three  Styles ,  All  Sizes 
MAKE  MORE  MONEY— DO  LESS  WORK 

YOU  need  on  your  farm  right  now  one  of  our  gasoline  en¬ 
gines.  They  make  money  and  save  work.  Take  them 
wherever  the  work  is.  They  are  strong,  durable,  and  reliable. 
In  fact  they  are  willing  workers  and  never  quit.  L)on’t  sleep 
I"*kt  till  you  have  sent  for  information  that  means 

DOLLARS  FOR  YOU.  Tell  us  SIZE  FARM  YOU 
HAY  E  and  get  special  proposition.  DO  IT  NOW. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 
202  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


W  T  IE3  ZD 

Thanksgiving  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs  and  Nuts 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO.,  -  229  Washington  St.,  New  York 

QEO^  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

itui.  aK 

Tms  ButtBr,  Eggs  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-honse  Products  a  Specialty.  Consign  mem;: 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  1 2th  8t.,  M  a  \  ort 

Poultry  for  Thanksgiving 

FANCY  EGGS,  HOTHOUSE  PR0D0CTS,  APPLES,  AND  ALL 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Top  Prices  for  Choice  Goods 

ARCHDEACON  &C0.,  100  Murray  St. ,  New  Yerk 


L.  L.  Poates  6  Co.’s  Complete  Atlas  of  the  World 

ACCURATE— CONCISE— RELIABLE 


}  .flTLAS  f 

’  'nYorld  I 


Give  your  friend  a  copy  with  his  name  stamped  in  gold  on  the  cover. 

f  Size  of  Atlas  7  inches  by  io  inches,  with  193  pages  of  new  maps,  each  with 
all  up-to-the-minute  corrections  and  additions. 

Each  map  occupies  two  pages,  each  is  printed  in  five  and  six  colors, 
mo\intJi!ns  V1  bro'yn.  water  in  blue,  county  lines  accurately  defined, 
with  all  railroads  in  red.  There  are  maps  of  each  State  in  the  United 
States,  the  l  nited  States  Possessions,  all  Provinces  of  Canada  and  of 
every  other  country  of  the  World.  An  invaluable  aid  for  the  library 
of  well-read  men  and  women;  especially  valuable  as  a  reference  book 
lor  superintendents,  principals,  teachers  and  pupils. 

A  handsome  Xmas  gift  to  your  friends  with  their  individual 
names  stamped  in  gold  without  extra  charge),  carriage  paid 
to  any  point  in  the  world.  $1.50  in  Cloth,  $2.00  in  Leather. 

22  NO.  WILLIAM  ST., 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


L.  L.  POATES  PUBLISHING  CO. 


GOOD 


WANTED 


Best  terms  known  to  the  nursery  world.  Steady  pay; 

cash  weekly,  exclusive  territory,  commission  on  mail 
orders.  Big  money  made  every  day  selling  our  exclusive 
specialty  and  all  our  other  hardy  fruit  trees,  vines,  "etc. 
Satisfaction  and  protit  from  every  tree.  All  the  year 
J^Tound  Profitable  and  pleasant  work.  We  pav  freight 
deliver,  collect.  You  cau  be  our  rnrr  TDirp  rnD 

~  county  manager  if  vou  write  today.  rtttt  IKttS  Hih 

Let  us  lully  explain  our  New  Idea.  J  TRAVELING  EXPENSES 

MISSOURI  NURSERY  CO„  Box  72,  LOUISIANA.  MO. 


liJtJS 


TL'HhC  KURAL  NEW-YORKEK 


November  22,1913. 


This  great  big  book  is  crowded  full  of  Bargains  for 
Every  Family.  It  will  be  sent  free;  all  postage  paid,  if 
you  sign  and  mail  the  Coupon. 

The  Manufacturers  Outlet  Company  supplies  thousands 
of  Families  with  practically  Everything  —  all  way  below 
market  prices.  Hundreds  of  articles  now  actually  selling 

Nine  Acres  of  Goods 

These  vast  stores  of  goods  are  turned  in 
by  overstocked  manufacturers  when  pressed 
for  ready  cash.  They  ask  no  profit — having 
already  “cleaned  up”  on  goods  sold  to  job¬ 
bers  and  wholesalers.  Think  of  nine  acres  of 
bargains  like  these,  from  which  to  pick  and 
choose ! 

All  New  Goods 
— No  "Seconds” 

We  handle  no  “left  overs” — no  seconds” 

— no  “shelf-worn”  stocks.  Everything  is 
brand  new,  high  grade  and  of  guaranteed 
quality — the  best  the  market  affords. 

These  stocks  include  Lumber,  Millwork, 

Sash,  Doors,  Rubber  Roofing,  Corrugated 
Steel  Roofing,  Boilers,  Hardware  Supplies, 

Furniture,  Carpets  and  Rugs,  Curtains, 

Washing  Machines,  Plumbing  Outfits,  Kitch¬ 
en  Cabinets,  Milk  Cans,  Iron  Wheels,  Wick¬ 
less  Blue  Flame  Kerosene  Oil  Stoves,  Kitch¬ 
en  Utensils,  Rainproof  Coats,  and  hundreds 
of  miscellaneous  articles. 

All  of  these  bargains  fully  described  and 
offered  at  extraordinarily  low  prices  in  our 
big  new  Free  Book  of  Bargains. 


at  less  than  the  cost  of  making.  We  buy  immense  stocks,  in 
carloads  and  trainloads,  when  makers  are  forced  to  unload. 

Then  we  let  the  public  help  themselves  and  share  in  the 
benefits.  The  sale  now  on  is  the  greatest  in  our  history. 

These  bargains  are  going  fast.  If  you  want  to  get  in  on 
the  slaughter  prices,  rush  the  coupon  for  Big  Free  Book. 


Roofing— 10,000  rolls  1-ply  Rubber  Remnants, 
only  59c  per  108  square  feet.  2-ply  83c  per  108 
square  feet.  This  roofing  is  guaranteed  to  resist 
fire,  water,  snow,  heat,  cold  and  acid.  Nails  and 
cement  free,  easy  to  put  on,  you  don’t  need  to  hire 
a  mechanic  to  do  the  job. 

Paint— 500  gallons  of  the  paint  that  covers.  Only 
$1.06  pergallonwhen  bought  in  five-gallon  cans.  Best 
quality  barn  paint  78c.  This  paint  covers  more  square 
feet  surface  for  surface  per  gallon  than  any  other. 

Brushes — 5 , 000  paint  and  varnish  brushes  at  cost. 
Genuine  Chinese  bristle  2x2  flat  paint  brush  11c. 

Wall  Board — 50,000  feet  genuine  Buffalo  Wall 
Board  at  $2.35  per  100  square  feet.  Twice  as  cheap 
as  lath  and  plaster,  four  times  as  easy  to  put  on. 
Anybody  can  do  the  work.  No  waiting  for  it  to  dry 
before  putting  on.  Never  chips,  cracks  or  checks 
like  plastering.  Fire-proof,  sound-proof,  rat-proof 
and  mouse-proof.  Warmer  than  lath  and  plaster. 
Unaffected  by  weather  conditions. 

Fencing  —  Don’t  miss  this  wire  fencing  sale. 
50,000  rods  of  open  hearth  crimped  steel  wire  fencing. 
The  kind  with  patent  knot.  Heavily  galvanized, 
won’t  peel  or  flake.  Extra  hardened  line  wires, 


always  stiff  and  tight.  A  10-wire  47-inch  high  field 
fence  only  22c  per  rod.  Heavy  hog  fence  17c  per 
rod  and  other  sizes  at  bargain  prices. 

Rubber  Shingles— The  latest  thing  in  ready 
roofing.  Made  of  wool  felt  and  pure  asphalt.  Crates 
containing  100  sq.  feet  with  nails  and  cement,  $2.15. 

Plumbing — Everything  in  the  sanitary  plumbing 
line— bath  tubs,  lavatories,  closets  and  fittings.  Get 
our  complete  plans  for  installing  without  the  need 
of  an  experienced  mechanic. 

Bed  Combination — Consisting  of  guaranteed 
iron  bed,  heavily  enameled,  vermin-proof  all  iron 
spring  and  soft  top  mattress  only  $8.75. 

White  Enameled  Iron  Bed — Made  of  the 
best  welded  steel  tubing,  full  size  $3.45. 

Rugs — The  very  best  seamless  Brussels  rugs  in 
one  piece,  6x9,  $5.75,  9x12,  $11.25. 

Stock  and  Die  Set — Armstrong  pattern  Stock 
and  Die  Set,  will  thread  pipe  from  inch  to  1  inch, 
with  half  the  effort  needed  on  other  styles,  $3.20. 

Bench  Vises — Heavy  iron  vises  only  $2.38. 

Saws — The  Outlet  Special,  warranted,  only  39c. 

Agricultural  Forges — For  rivet  heating  and 
light  repair  work,  $4.05. 

Anvils— Buffalo  all-steel;  all  weights  up  to  200 
pounds;  per  pound,  8j^c. 

Pianos — 300  of  the  finest  pianos  made  have  been 
given  us  for  quick  sales.  A  Cabinet  Grand  only  $126.25. 

Furs — A  large  over-stock  of  the  latest  styles  in 
fur  pieces  have  been  turned  over  to  us  to  sell  quick. 
Only  100  pieces  left. 

Dining  Table — Square  oak  extension,  42  inches 
wide,  6  feet  long,  $5.10. 

Chifionier — Seasoned  selected  oak,  finished  in 
gloss  golden  oak,  3  large  drawers,  genuine  French 
beveled  mirror  12x20  inches,  weight  105  lbs.,  our 
price  $5.25.  Only  45  left. 

Silverware — Several  lines  of  the  very  best  sil¬ 
verware  manufactured  are  offered  at  prices  that 
will  save  you  money.  Write  at  once  before  the%best 
patterns  are  sold.  -  < 

Trunks  and  Bags — A  complete  line  of  travel¬ 
ers  supplies  in  our  new  book  save  you  50  per  cent. 
Suit  cases,' bags  and  trunks. 

Rubber  Boots— The  very  best  line  rubber  boots 
manufactured,  in  every  style.  These  boots  will  out¬ 
last  others  2  to  1. 

Harness— The  Quality  harness  offered  in  our 
Book  of  Bargains  is  very  fine,  much  better  than  the 
usual  kind  for  buggy,  wagon  and  farm, 
i  Washing  •,  Machine— 50  high  speed  washers 
for  power  or  hand.  All  top  gears  enclosed,  easy  to 
run  and  washes  perfectly,  only  $8.45. 

Base  Burners — Large  15  in.  fire  pot  heaterwith 
all  the  latest  improvements,  well  nickled,  only  $24.75. 

Cut  Glass— For  holiday  gifts.  Finest  cutting. 
Sugar  and  Creamer,  $1.98.  Seven  piece  water  set, 
$5.50.  Heavy  8-inch  bowl,  $2.48, 

Parlor  Tables— Solid  oak  center  tables  with 
24x24  inch  top  and  turned  legs,  $1.48. 

Rockers— Beautiful, upholstered  Buffalo  Leather 
Rockers  with  spring  edge.  37  inches  high,  $7.00. 
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A  STUDY  OF  “  INTENSIVE  FARMING/’ 

Can  There  be  Too  Much  Education? 

With  much  interest  have  I  read  the  different 
views  presented  by  conservative  fathers  and  pro¬ 
gressive  sons  in  regard  to  new  ways  in  farming. 
Farming  is  a  business  in  which  experience  and  a 
sufficient  working  capital  are  the  most  important 


if  they  seem  profitable  to  him.  because,  due  to  his 
advanced  age,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  him  to 
duplicate  his  accumulations  if  anything  goes  wrong. 
We  must  further  not  forget  that  not  all  new  ideas 
in  farming  prove  satisfactory.  A  good  many  do  not 
come  up  to  expectations,  and  are  discarded  after 
they  have  had  a  trial  at  the  farm. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  college  educa- 


by  those  farmers  011  the  invented  capital  is  seldom 
higher  than — if  it  is  as  high  a? — that  made  by  our 
farmers  011  our  more  extensively-  managed  farms. 
A  farmer  cannot  materially  increase  the  yield  of 
his  crops  and.  what  is  more  difficult,  maintain  max¬ 
imum  yields  on  soils  that  have  been  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  some  poor  from  the 
start,  without  great  expense.  Large  quantities  of 


actors.  Though  some  farmers’  ways  may  not  be 
finite  up  to  date,  and  can  be  improved  upon.  I 
do  not  blame  a  father  of  advanced  years  and  prob¬ 
ably  limited  means  for  going  slowly  in  adopting  new 
"ays,  with  which  he  is  not  familiar,  and  for  the 
successful  carrying  out  of  which  he  may  lack  the 
necessary  capital.  We  must  also  not  overlook  that 
'very  man  reaches  an  age  when  he  will  hesitate  to 
invest  his  accumulations  in  new  enterprises,  even 


tion  of  our  young  men  and  the  heralded  intensive 
farming  so  often  referred  to  in  our  agricultural 
papers,  and  by  commissions  sent  to  Europe  to  study 
farm  practice  there,  influence  young  men  fresh  from 
college  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  father's  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  farm.  Though  the  yield  obtained  by 
European  farmers  is  higher,  sometimes  twice  as 
high  as  ours,  the  expenses — and  these  are  never 
mentioned — are  also  higher.  The  percentage  made 


manure  and  fertilizers,  excellent  soil  cultivation,  and 
a  crop  rotation  in  which  every  crop  is  placed  where 
it  will  make  the  most  of  the  applied  manure,  and 
will  leave  the  soil  in  the  best  mechanical  and  chem¬ 
ical  condition  for  the  next  crop,  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  accomplish  this.  Improved  crops,  which 
make  better  use  of  the  increased  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  without  harmful  effects  to  their  quality, 
have  to  take  the  place  of  the  common  crops.  The 
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effect  on  tlie  quality  is  of  importance  in  crops  grown 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  such  as  sugar  beets, 
potatoes,  barley,  etc.  When  the  German  farmers, 
due  to  the  steadily  advancing  soil  prices,  had  to  in¬ 
crease  the  yield  of  their  crops,  to  apply  more  man¬ 
ure  and  fertilizers,  the  sugar  beets  grown  at  that 
time  were  badly  affected  by  it.  They  grew  large, 
had  an  objectionable  high  salt  content  and  a  low 
sugar  content.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  would 
have  become  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  had  it  not 
been  for  the  plant  breeders  who  came  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  farmers.  It  is  well  known  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  salts  assimilated  by  the  beets  be¬ 
come  deposited  in  the  leaves.  By  increasing  the 
leaf  growth  (the  old  beets  had  75  pounds  of  leaves 
for  every  100  pounds  of  beets,  the  modern  beets 
have  100  pounds  of  leaves)  a  larger  quantity  of 
the  salts  becomes  deposited  in  the  leaves,  making  it 
possible  now  to  grow  sugar  beets  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  with  directly  applied  manure  and  fertilizers, 
without  bad  results  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the 
beets.  The  success  made  in  the  growing  of  sugar 
beets  cannot,  however,  be  entirely  credited  to  the 
efforts  of  the  plant  breeders.  The  agricultural 
chemists  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  it.  They 
have  not  only  kept  the  farmers  informed  in  regard 
to  the  greater  demands  of  the  modern  beets,  es¬ 
pecially  of  nitrogen,  but  have  called  the  farmers’ 
attention  to  the  four  important  points  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  commercial  fertilizers,  viz.,  what  to  apply, 
in  what  form  to  apply,  when  to  apply,  and  how  much 
approximately  to  apply. 

However  interesting  and  profitable  an  intensive 
management  is,  there  are  certain  disadvantages  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  In  an  intensive  management  the 
soil  is  almost  constantly  occupied,  every  crop  is 
waiting,  so  to  speak,  for  the  preceding  crop  to  clear 
the  field.  Even  in  favorable  weather  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  get  the  soil  ready  in  time  for 
the  next  crop.  In  wet  weather  the  hauling  of  the 
manure  onto  the  field,  or  the  turning  under  of  a 
green  crop,  may  be  so  delayed  that  the  organic 
matter  is  only  partly  deeomi>osed  when  the  crop  has 
to  be  sown,  or,  worse  yet,  decomposition  has  hardly 
set  in.  Through  the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed, 
with  its  smooth,  closed  surface  diminishing  the  flow 
of  air  through  the  soil,  the  decomposition  of  the 
organic  matter  is  retarded,  resulting  in  some  cases 
in  a  peaty  decomposition,  in  others  in  molding,  and 
still  in  others  in  the  formation  of  transition  pro¬ 
ducts,  often  without  doubt  of  a  harmful  nature. 
The  dense  soils,  the  clay  and  loam  soils,  may  be¬ 
come  unsanitary,  unhygienic,  resulting  in  weak 
plants,  with  little  resistance,  easily  succumbing  to 
attacking  insects  and  plant  diseases.  The  larger 
crops,  to  mention  this  here,  also  require  more  barn 
room,  and  to  use  the  more  nourishing  crops  profit¬ 
ably,  the  best  breeds  of  live  stock  have  to  be  kept 
Intensive  farming  also  requires  more  help  and  con¬ 
siderably  more  working  capital.  I  do  not  want  to 
discourage  going  into  intensive  farming,  but  it  Is 
well  to  consider  all  these  points. 

And  now  for  the  remedy  of  the  discontent  of  many 
young  farmers  fresh  from  college  with  their  fathers’ 
management  of  the  farm?  There  the  opinions  will 
differ.  I  personally  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in 
many  cases  there  is  too  much  education,  the  educa¬ 
tion  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  use  the  young  man 
can  and  likes  to  make  of  it,  causing  discontent.  A 
young  man  who  is  supposed  to  take  charge  of  his 
father’s  60  or  80-acre  farm,  or  intends  to  buy  or- 
rent  a  farm  of  that  size,  who  has  to  do  the  farm 
work  himself  or  with  the  assistance  of  one  or  two 
men,  cannot  make  full  use  of  a  college  education. 
What  this  young  man  wants  is  a  good,  common  farm 
education,  learning  things  which  are  of  direct  use 
to  him  in  making  a  living  on  such  a  farm,  and 
which  will  also  enable  him  to  get  a  college  educa¬ 
tion  if  he  should  later  desire  to  do  so. 

To  get  the  right  kind  of  agricultural  education, 
when  the  demands  made  on  a  young  man  vary 
so  much  under  different  farm  conditions,  is  quite 
a  problem.  In  Europe  this  problem  has  apparently 
been  solved  by  having,  besides  the  college  or  agri- 
cultural  high  school,  agricultural  schools.  There 
are  at  present  three  different  schools  with  different 
curriculums,  giving  a  young  man  the  chance  to 
fit  himself  for  the  position  of  owner  of  a  small 
farm,  manager  of  large  farms  or  industrial  establish¬ 
ments,  or  owner  or  lessee  of  an  estate,  according  to 
his  means,  his  education,  his  capacities  and  his  in¬ 
clinations.  If  this  will  work  here,  I  have  no  way 
of  knowing,  but  I  would  like  to  hear  from  men  who 
have  experience  in  teaching  agriculture  at  our  agri¬ 
cultural  institutions.  h.  winkelman. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  problem  is  now  being  taken  up 
tentatively  in  several  States,  and  definite  plans  will 
be  worked  out  as  we  progress  in  practical  application 
of  the  farm  idea. 


LIVE  NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTHWEST. 

PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURAL  TEACHING.— On 
page  981  the  editor  says:  “From  several  Western 
States  comes  the  demand  for  a  new  course  of  study 
in  the  agricultural  college.  There  are  farmers  who 
believe  that  their  boys  should  be  at  home,  working 
on  the  farm  during  the  growing  and  harvesting  sea¬ 
sons.  In  theory  the  plan  is  a  good  one.  Would  it 
work  out  in  practice.” 

This  theory  has  been  worked  out  In  practice  in 
the  Minnesota  School  of  Agriculture  for  25  years. 
Several  other  States  have  followed  the  example, 
and  to  those  who  know  the  success  of  the  plan,  the 
great  wonder  is  that  every  State  has  not  done  like¬ 
wise.  In  Minnesota  the  school  year  opens  the  first 
week  in  October  and  closes  the  last  week  in  March. 
This  allows  the  students  to  be  at  work  on  their  home 
farms  during  all  the  growing  season.  They  are  also 
obliged  to  bring  to  school  with  them  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  requirements  for  graduation,  a  report 
of  the  work  done  during  the  Summer.  If  a  boy  is 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  parents  who  live  in  the 
city  he  is  obliged  to  find  work  on  some  farm  for 
the  six  months  of  vacation.  City  boys  are  also  re¬ 
quired  to  have  six  months  or  more  of  actual  farm 
work  before  entering  the  school.  That  this  plan 
is  a  success  is  shown  by  the  results  accomplished 
by  the  graduates  of  the  school,  and  by  the  demand 
for  more  schools  of  the  kind.  Two  such  additional 
schools  of  agriculture  have  been  in  operation  for 
several  years,  and  the  subjects  of  agriculture  and 
home  economics  have  been  introduced  into  a  large 
number  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State.  To  the 
writer  there  seems  to  be  no  very  good  reasons  why 
a  college  course  could  not  be  arranged  so  as  to 
have  the  same  plan  for  a  shorter  year  as  our  school 
course.  Beside  being  of  great  advantage  to  the 
farm  boy.  such  a  plan  would  allow  the  poor  student 
a  chance  to  earn  enough  in  the  vacation  period  to 
more  than  pay  his  school  expenses.  This  is  being 
done  by  a  large  number  of  the  students  of  the  school 
of  agriculture. 

A  rather  interesting  experiment  is  being  tried  in 
Minnesota  by  several  students  of  the  college  course 
in  agriculture.  The  State  has  rented  three  farms 
which  are  typical  of  the  average  Minnesota  farm, 
and  placed  a  senior  student  on  each  farm  with  the 
understanding  that  he  is  to  run  the  place  for  one 
year  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  college 
authorities,  and  following  a  plan  which  he  and  the 
professor  of  agriculture'  have  worked  out  together. 
If  he  makes  a  success  of  the  year’s  work  he  is  to 
have  credit  for  a  half  year  of  college  work  and  all 
profits  from  the  farm  for  the  year.  If  he  does  not 
make  a  success  of  farming  he  is  not  to  receive  his 
degree.  If  this  plan  works  out  well  with  the  three 
farms  under  experiment  more  farms  will  be  rented 
in  the  future.  It  is  found  that  a  large  number  of 
farmers  are  willing  and  even  anxious  to  rent  their 
farms  for  this  purpose. 

PARCHED  SWEET1*  CORN.— Farmer’s  Bulletin 
No.  554,  mentioned  by  you  on  page  12}1,  tells  all  about 
popcorn  and  different  ways  of  serving  it;  but  it  says 
nothing  about  a  near  relative  of  popcorn  which  the 
members  of  my  family  think  should  have  a  wider 
acquaintance  among  people  who  have  farms  or 
gardens  and  can  have  it  for  a  very  little  effort.  I 
refer  to  parched  sweet  corn.  Sweet  corn  which 
has  been  allowed  to  ripen  makes,  when  parched,  a 
food  which  most  people,  after  getting  a  taste  of  it, 
like  better  than  popcorn.  We  parch  it  in  an  ordin¬ 
ary  corn  popper.  It  takes  a  little  more  time  than 
for  popping  corn,  and  may  be  parched  over  a  little 
slower  fire.  The  trick  is  to  stop  the  process  just 
short  of  scorching.  If  not  cooked  long  enough  it 
will  stick  to  the  teeth.  When  parched  just  right  it 
is  crisp  and  mildly  sweet  and  may  be  served  in  any 
of  the  ways  mentioned  for  popcorn.  Our  folks  often 
make  what  they  call  parched  corn  brittle  by  melting 
granulated  sugar  over  a  slow  fire,  and  as  soon  as 
it  is  all  liquefied  mixing  in  the  parched  corn  and 
then  allowing  it  to  cool  in  a  buttered  tin. 

SHOOTING  TO  KILL. — I  was  very  glad  to  learn 
that  John  Campman,  the  New  Jersey  boy  who  shot 
the  thief,  was  acquitted.  We  had  a  very  similar  case 
in  this  State  several  years  ago.  The  man  who  was 
shot  was  found  dead  between  the  farmer’s  house 
and  the  road  the  morning  after  the  farmer’s  son 
had  fired  off  his  shotgun  at  random  to  scare  away 
a  supposed  chicken  thief.  Something  had  disturbed 
the  chickens  in  the  night,  and  the  boy  and  his 
father  had  gone  out  to  investigate.  They  found 
nothing  amiss,  but  the  boy  fired  off  his  gun  to 
frighten  any  thief  who  might  be  near.  In  the 
morning  they  noticed  a  horse  hitched  to  a  buck- 
board  and  tied  to  the  fence  at  the  road  in  'front 
of  the  house.  On  going  toward  the  outfit  they  found 
the  dead  man.  The  buckboard  was  well  loaded 


with  chickens,  which  had  been  gathered  up  from  r 
wide  stretch  of  country.  The  horse  was  found  to 
belong  to  a  liveryman  in  Minneapolis,  who  said  he 
had  rented  the  same  horse  and  buckboard  to  this 
man  for  several  seasons.  The  man  had  always  had 
the  rig  for  about  a  month  each  Fall.  One  day  the 
following  Winter  this  same  buckboard  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  a  farmer  living  near  Lake  Minnetonka,  14 
miles  west  of  Minneapolis,  as  the  same  vehicle  that 
had  been  driven  by  a  man  who  had  tried  to  rob  his 
henhouse  the  previous  Fall.  This  farmer  had  a 
tussle  with  the  thief  and  they  nearly  tore  the  clothes 
off  one  another  in  the  scuffle,  but  the  thief  managed 
to  get  away  with  the  rig.  Before  he  could  get  well 
started  the  farmer  managed  to  pull  a  crate  of 
chickens  off  the  rear  of  the  buckboard.  He  was 
not  able  to  find  the  owner  of  the  chickens,  and 
wonders  how  far  the  thief  had  brought  them  before 
reaching  his  place.  The  place  where  this  tussle  oc¬ 
curred  and  the  place  where  the  thief  tried  to  make 
his  last  raid  are  about  30  miles  apart.  Nothing 
was  ever  done  with  the  boy  on  account  of  the  shoot¬ 
ing.  j.  M.  DREW. 

Minnesota.  v 

THE  BACK-TO-THE-LANDER. 

I  A  Carpenter’s  Chance. 

I  have  been  a  carpenter  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
am  sick  of  it ;  in  fact  my  arm  gave  out  so  I  could  not 
drive  a  nail.  My  wife  has  a  little  piece  of  land,  38 
acres.  My  father  has  a  farm  of  112  acres.  I  am  an 
only  child,  and  have  not  done  any  farming  since  I  was 
18  years  old,  but  have  kept  pretty  well  posted.  I  have 
one  good  horse,  one  colt  two  years  old,  70  purebred 
White  Leghorn  hens  and  a  lot  of  farming  tools.  Do 
you  think  I  stand  any  chance  of  success?  I  should 
like  to  hear  your  opinion,  also  from  others  who  have 
been  in  the  game  longer  than  I.  u.  b. 

New  York. 

We  never  give  direct  advice  to  such  questions, 
because  we  know  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  the  man 
and  the  woman.  If  farming  were  simply  a  matter 
of  muscle  and  skill  it  might  be  safe  for  a  stranger 
to  give  direct  advice.  But  that  thing  we  call  “char¬ 
acter” — will  power,  patience,  love  of  home,  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  bulldog  persistence — all  enter  into  the 
problem.  Unless  the  man  and  wife  have  outside 
capital  or  that  spirit  which  will  lift  them  up  above 
the  discouragements  and  drudgery  of  the  first  few 
years  they  should  not  try  going  back  to  the  land. 
This  carpenter  seems  to  have  a  good  chance  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  He  knows  how  to  work,  and  has  a  trade,  and 
he  is  under  no  illusions  about  the  easy  job  of  farm¬ 
ing.  His  wife  seems  to  be  a  farmer’s  daughter. 
Without  knowing  about  the  man  and  woman  side 
of  it  this  seems  like  a  fair  prospect 

An  Experienced  Hand. 

I  am  a  back-to-the-lauder  myself  and  have 
read  your  article  on  page  1137  with  great  in¬ 
terest  I  had  the  bug  for  years;  read  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  years  and  was  in  a  position  to  ob¬ 
serve  truck  raising  and  chickens  for  years.  I 
started  in  one  and  one-half  years  ago  on  a  $3,000 
place,  paid  for;  plenty  of  capital  and  a  moderate  in¬ 
come.  I  find  that  it  costs  much  more  than  I  had 
any  notion  to  get  started.  I  am  not  making  my 
expenses  as  yet.  I  live  about  20  miles  from  a  large 
city  and  get  good  prices  for  everything  I  sell;  am 
now  getting  fifty  cents  per  dozen  for  eggs,  but  as 
ray  100  hens  are  moulting  I  get  less  than  one  dozen 
eggs  per  day.  I  have  about  300  pullets,  some  of 
which  are  laying.  My  feed  bill,  for  hens  and 
chickens,  is  $15  to  $16  per  week,  which  indicates 
where  some  of  the  money  goes.  My  hens  earned  a 
little  over  one  dollar  each,  per  year,  during  my 
first  year.  I  work  from  6  a.  m.  to  dark,  lost  about 
30  pounds  in  weight  the  first  year,  which  did  me 
no  harm.  I  raise  all  my  own  vegetables,  and  sell 
enough  fruit  and  vegetables  to  pay  my  taxes.  I 
think  the  sum  of  $500  income  per  annum  is  too 
little,  and  would  place  it  at  $750.  My  advice  to 
most  back-to-the-landers  is  to  forget  it.  I  am  doing 
the  work  of  a  laborer  for  less  than  a  laborer’s  pay, 
and  any  man  whose  occupation  pays  him  better 
than  this  should  think  a  long  time  before  turning 
to  the  land  for  a  living. 

In  my  own  case  I  do  not  regret  my  move  to  the 
country,  but  I  must  confess  that  there  is  much  more 
work  than  I  had  any  notion.  I  aim  to  keep  about 
600  hens,  and  am  working  up  to  that  number  grad¬ 
ually.  I  am  50  years  of  age,  have  always  done  light, 
professional  work,  but  am  husky  enough  to  do  the 
heavy  work  which  is  necessary  on  a  farm.  I  ad¬ 
mire  your  attitude  to  this  back-to-the-lander ;  wish 
to  add  my  mite  to  prevent  misguided  persons  from 
the  certain  ruin  which  would  follow  in  the  majority 
of  cases  of  migration  from  city  to  country  without 
adequate  means.  a.  c. 

Massachusetts. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  APPLES. 

Improving  Methods  of  Marketing. 

It  really  seems  as  if  the  apple  was  once  more 
coming  to  he  one  of  New  England’s  mortgage  lift¬ 
ers.  The  demand  for  good  apples  is  increasing 
every  year,  and  with  better  care  of  orchards  and 
better  handling  of  fruit  at  harvesting 
the  percentage  of  No.  1  fruit  is  also 
increasing.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  the  demand  has  been  greater  for 
the  best  apples.  The  same  may  he 
said  of  all  lines  of  farm  produce.  The 
sooner  the  New  England  farmer  in 
general  will  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  most  up-to-date 
methods  of  tilling,  spraying,  fertiliz¬ 
ing.  thinning,  picking  and  packing  ap¬ 
ples,  the  better  for  him.  On  the  great 
majority  of  farms  the  owner  cannot 
tell  you  how  much  a  certain  tree  pro¬ 
duced,  and  whether  it  paid  its  ex¬ 
penses  or  not,  when  a  few  moments’ 
noting  up  of  the  work  done  on  the  trees 
would  enable  the  farmer  to  tell  his 
trees  just  as  he  does  his  live  stock.  If 
the  Eastern  farmer  is  going  to  get  the 
most  out  of  his  apples  he  must  en¬ 
deavor  to  produce  all  the  No.  I  he 
can.  This  can  only  he  done  by  atten¬ 
tion  to  all  orchard  work,  especially 
thinning.  It  seems  a  sinful  thing  to 
thin  out  so  many  apples  when  there 
is  every  prospect  of  a  bumper  crop  on 
a  tree,  but  it  looks  very  different  in 
<  ictober,  when  you  have  seven  or  eight 
bushels  of  large  healthy  apples  on  the 
tree  instead  of  15  or  1(1  bushels;  one  half  011  the 
tree,  one-half  on  the  ground,  with  a  heavy  crop 
of  unthinned  apples  it  is  a  severe  struggle  right 
along  for  the  clusters  of  apples,  but  with  judicious 
thinning  every  apple  has  the  chance  to  swell  and 
get  all  the  sun  it  needs,  without  lighting  with  a 
bunch  of  four  or  live  apples  close  around  it.  Then 
again  when  the  Fall  winds  come  the  single  apple 
strongly  grown  has  50  per  cent  more  chance  of 
staying  on  the  branch  than  the  cluster 
■  >f  small  immature  fruit. 

Our  Eastern  farmers  should  also 
see  the  way  that  the  Western  coopera¬ 
tive  fruit  societies  ship,  box.  pack,  and 
grade  their  apples,  to  get  the  best  re¬ 
mits.  We  can  grow  just  as  good  fruit 
in  New  England  as  was  ever  grown  in 
the  W  >st,  and  we  have  the  advantage 
of  a  short  rail  haul,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  within  the  last  five 
years  many  thousands  of  young  or¬ 
chards  have  been  set  out  in  the  West, 
and  in  a  short  time  these  will  begin  to 
add  their  crops  to  oppose  us  in  the 
East.  If  some  of  our  farmers  would 
cooperate  and  hire  one  or  two  first- 
class  box  packers,  and  box-pack  all 
their  No.  1  for  a  year  or  two,  they 
would  then  be  in  a  position  to  do  their 
own  packing.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  apples  are  sold  to  the  local  dealer, 
who  packs  No.  1  and  No.  2,  and  so  re¬ 
lieves  the  farmer  of  a  lot  of  trouble, 
but  with  a  good  storehouse.  No.  1  will 
improve  there  until  Winter,  when  the 
farmer  can  do  his  own  packing  and 
supply  his  local  demand  with  his  best 
apples  at  the  best  price.  lie  must 
study  the  market  and  his  customers, 
and  if  he  is  near  them  can  supply  as 
needed.  If  he  is  a  long  distance  from 
them,  visit  the  best  stores  or  hotels 
and  make  a  contract  for  delivery  as 
needed  of  strictly  first-class  fruit. 

It  seems  always  rather  a  poor  policy 
to  sell  all  your  apples  just  because  the 
dealer  will  come  and  pack  them  and 
get  them  out  of  your  way,  just  at  the 
time  when  the  market  is  glutted  with 
all  grades  of  poor  fruit,  thereby  mak¬ 
ing  little  demand'  for  No.  1.  which 
generally  begins  after  January  1.  We 
have  an  ever  increasing  market  in 
Europe  and  South  America,  but  the 
best  market  is  right  at  home.  We 
must  remember  and  make  our  motto — "One 
only ;  the  best.”  E 

Maine. 
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“  BARRIERS.'’ 

Another  Use  for  Parcel  Post. 

[The  following  article  is  the  first  of  several  which 
we  are  to  publish  <>n  the  subject  <>f  more  complete  par¬ 
cel  post  service.  We  are  sure  that  ultimately  there 
must  be  a  postal  express  in  this  country.  It  will  come 
slowly,  but  wo  think  its  final  appearance  is  sure.] 
Political  economists  used  to  say  "People  are  separ- 


A  NEW  YORK  KPITZENBURO.  Fig.  491. 

ated  by  rivers,  mountains,  seas  and  mutual  dread.” 
()ue  by  one  these  barriers  have  been  conquered.  Wit¬ 
ness  some  notable  examples,  the  Suez  Canal,  the  St. 
Cothard  Tunnel,  the  Simplon  Tunnel,  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  the  Panama  Canal.  The  conquest  of  each 
one  marked  a  distinct  advance  in  civilization  and 
human  welfare.  Note  also  the  names  of  Watt.  Ful¬ 
ton.  Morse.  Bell.  Marconi.  Wright  and  Ooethals — 
barrier- removers,  all!  Strange  to  say.  very  strange. 


basis 


quality 
ANDERSON. 


lx  Holland  the  Heath  Co.,  a  drainage  concern,  has 
‘'one  such  valuable  work  that  the  nation  has  erected  and 
1  urnislied  a  $50,000  house  for  this  company. 


AUTUMN  SCENES.  Fig.  492. 

indeed,  the  greatest  barrier  of  all.  a  barrier  in¬ 
finitely  more  wasteful  of  human  energy  and  time 
than  a  trip  around  the  Horn,  or  a  detour  of  the  Alps, 
still  remains  to  hamper  progress  and  impose  a  bur¬ 
den.  needless  and  heavy,  upon  mankind.  Stranger 
still,  this  barrier  was  not  even  recognized  as  such 
by  our  leading  men — hence  they  passed  it  by  and 


attacked  the  lesser  ones  that  we  all  knew  so  well. 

This  big  barrier  stands  mountain-like  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer,  challenging  another 
Pulton  or  Marconi  to  action.  Postmaster  General 
Burleson,  favored  by  the  Fates,  is  in  a  position  to 
demolish  it  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen!  This  con¬ 
quest,  unlike  the  others,  will  require  no  vast  treas¬ 
ure  nor  sacrifice  of  life;  nevertheless 
the  task  will  demand  the  courage  of  a 
M  right  and  the  unconquerable  per¬ 
severance  of  an  Edison.  What  is  the 
barrier?  Let  me  illustrate  by  personal 
experiences.  I  have  an  orange  grove 
in  Florida  and  a  cherry  orchard  in 
Michigan.  The  barriers  between  me 
and  the  consumer  are  the  same  whether 
in  the  North  or  the  South.  They  are 
not  peculiar  to  fruit  growers  either, 
but  are  common  to  all  producers — 
hence  the  orange  will  serve  as  a  true 
type  for  illustration.  When  this  fruit 
commands  $1  a  case  in  Florida  my 
northern  friend  must  pay  $5  or  $<;  a 
case  In  other  words,  it  costs  four  or 
five  times  more  to  carry  an  orange  over 
the  barrier  than  it  does  to  produce  it. 
This  absurd  and  unnatural  condition, 
due  to  a  marketing  system  inordinate¬ 
ly  expensive  and  inefficient,  constitutes 
a  harrier  much  more  wasteful  of 
human  energy  and  time  than  a  trip 
around  the  Horn:  the-  Alps  are  a  mere 
ant  hill  in  comparison. 

Burleson  can  demolish  this  barrier! 
How?  Simply  by  raising  the  parcel 
post  weight  limit  to  100  pounds  and 
lowering  the  tariff  to  an  actual  cost 
establishing  a  rate  of  50  cents  a  case  on 
oranges  from  Florida  to  New  York.  Chicago,  and 
intermediate  points,  with  C.  O.  I).  privileges  in¬ 
cluded.  and  a  similar  rate  for  all  other  products. 
This  would  enable  the  producer  to  deal  directly  with 
the  consumer  and  thereby  eliminate  the  harrier. 
Then  the  consumer  would  pay  $1.50  instead  of  $G 
a  case  for  oranges,  and  for  all  other  foods  in  pro¬ 
portion.  The  Northern  grower  would  gain  in  kind. 

No.  such  a  plan  is  not  impracticable! 
Consider  a  train  of  10  cars  running  on 
a  passenger  schedule  from  Florida  to 
New  York,  carrying  300  cases  to  the 
car.  or  3,000  cases  in  all.  At  50  cents 
a  case  the  train  would  yield  revenue  of 
$1,500  for  a  35-hour  trip.  This  sum 
would  pay  the  railroads  generously 
and  still  leave  enough  for  local  deliv¬ 
ery.  in  its  perfected  form  this  plan 
would  require  a  clearing  house  or  pos¬ 
tal  market  operated  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  post  office,  in  which  all 
foodstuffs  would  he  handled  in  stand¬ 
ard  packages. 

Non  know  the  usual  objections  to 
such  a  plan,  you  also  know  with  what 
stubborn  ferocity  the  plan  would  he 
assailed  by  influential  men  who  now 
control  the  harriers,  and  derive  a  profit 
therefrom ;  hence,  you  will  understand 
why  I  said  "The  task  will  require  the 
courage  of  a  Wright  and  the  uncon¬ 
querable  perseverance  "of  an  Edison.” 
Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  this  plan 
is  absolutely  correct  from  a  scientific 
standpoint,  and  for  this  reason  its 
adoption  is  assured  sooner  or  later. 
Bear  in  mind  also,  that  the  greatest 
engineering  work  ever  attempted  has 
just  been  brought  to  a  successful  com¬ 
pletion  by  a  public  official.  In  view  of 
this  fact  it  would  he  simply  idiotic  to 
assert  that  a  public  official  could  not 
manage  successfully  a  petty  enterprise 
like  a  postal  market,  especially  when 
assisted  by  the  splendid  delivery  ser¬ 
vice,  already  in  operation. 

Carrying  the  finished  product  to  the 
user,  a  dunce's  job.  is  easy  and  simple 
compared  to  making  the  article.  The 
postal  market  would  exemplify  thi ; 
tact  with  crystal  clearness,  and  would 
establish  a  correct  and  natural  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  cost  of  production 
and  marketing,  hitherto  an  impos¬ 
sibility  owing  to  the  heavy  charges  affixed  by  a 
horde  of  middlemen.  Furthermore,  the  prompt  and 
rapid  delivery  through  the  postal  market  would  er 
tirely  prevent  damage  from  decay,  at  present  a 
source  of  great  loss  and  a  large  factor  in  the  barrier. 
Here  is  something  in  which  every  farmer  and  every 
consumer  is  vitally  interested.  r.  l.  green. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  aud  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  ashing  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ash  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  FILBERTS. 

Having  had  acquaintance  with  im¬ 
ported  filbert  plants  for  the  last  11  years 
my  conclusion  ran  contrary  to  your  ad¬ 
vice  given  on  page  1200.  Filberts  can 
be  raised  right  here  in  New  Jersey  and 
kept  healthy,  but  it  all  depends  on  what 
interest  the  man  takes  in  the  plants.  I 
am  surrounded  by  wild  hazels  and  have 
not  lost  one  of  the  bushes  I  take  care 
of,  personally,  from  blight.  I  lost  four 
by  muskrats  undermining  the  bank  of  a 
small  pond  and  drowning  the  plants,  and 
one  by  burning  grass.  Wet  soil  and  ar¬ 
tificial  heat  are  sure  death  to  filberts. 
As  to  propagation,  I  prefer  raising  from 
nuts.  If  I  plant  carefully  selected  nuts 
00%  will  come  true,  some  might  come  in¬ 
ferior  -and  some  will  be  superior.  My 
largest  nuts  come  from  seedlings.  This 
nut  is  10  days  later  than  the  others.  Has 
climate  any  influence  in  ripening?  If 
planted  in  the  garden,  in  rows,  the  little 
trees  will  be  one  foot  or  higher  by  Fall. 
If  taken  out  carefully  without  injuring 
the  tap-root  they  will  grow  without  set¬ 
back,  whereas  layered  plants  will  sulk 
for  about  two  years  until  they  have  a 
tap-root,  consequently  no  tree  is  lost;  be¬ 
sides  in  a  year  like  the  last,  a  great  many 
of  the  layers  die  from  drought,  but  seed¬ 
lings  came  through  all  right.  I  have 
about  100  bushes  from  one  to  ^11  years 
old  of  nine  different  kinds.  I  planted 
the  first  of  October.  GO  nuts  and  40  the 
middle  of  the  month,  my  first  Fall  plant¬ 
ing,  and  have  about  300  or  more  to  go 
in  in  the  Spring. 

Nuts  have  to  be  fully  ripe  and  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  kept  to  insure  good 
results.  I  collect  from  each  tree  the  nuts 
separately  and  take  the  choicest  for  seed. 
A  large  nut  is  always  the  best  seller,  but 
some  of  good  medium  size  with  very 
thin  shell  have  a  sweetness  and  flavor 
surpassing  all  others.  Nuts  bought  from 
the  store  do  not  grow.  I  plant  all  with 
shell.  I  had  my  setbacks  and  paid  for 
my  hobby,  but  am  determined  more  than 
ever  not  to  give  up  even  if  I  should  lose 
some  by  blight,  for  where  there  is  a  will 
there  is  a  way.  n.  A.  F. 

This  man  has  the  right  sort  of  pluck, 
and  will  probably  succeed  where  others 
would  fail.  He  certainly  deserves  suc¬ 
cess  and  may  have  the  best  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  filbert  culture.  If  the  seedlings 
he  grows  keep  close  to  the  parent  type, 
they  are  good  enough  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses  and  the  propagation  of  the  plants 
as  he  grows  them  is  cheap,  and  they  have 
a  far  better  root  system  than  layered 
plants  would  have.  I  have  seen  some 
quite  old  and  prolific  filbert  bushes  in 
New  Jersey  that  were  not  affected  with 
Might  and  there  may  be  more  exemption 
from  this  disease  in  some  places  than  in 
others  in  the  Eastern  States,  but  the 
general  experience  is  that  sooner  or  later 
it  will  affect  them.  However,  severe 
and  persistent  cutting  out  of  the  first 
signs  of  the  blight*  may  prove  practical 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  may  suc¬ 
ceed  with  filberts.  II.  E.  VAN  deman. 


Irrigation  in  Western  Kansas. 

[The  papers  have  printed  a  number  of 
reports  about  irrigation  in  the  dry  west¬ 
ern  part  of  Kansas.  This  work  is  said 
to  give  good  results  in  flat,  narrow  val¬ 
leys  through  which  a  stream  runs.  There 
are  many  such  locations  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  The  following  note  shows 
what  Kansas  is  doing.] 

The  State  Agricultural  College  is  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  irrigation  movement  in 
western  Kansas.  As  you  are  no  doubt 
aware,  western  Kansas  is  a  great  fertile 
prairie  .but  on  account  of  our  climatical 
conditions  our  rainfall  does  not  afford 
sufficient  supply  of  moisture  for  the  prof¬ 
itable  growing  of  crops  every  year.  We 
have  not  been  so  very  aggressive  in  the 
development  of  irrigation  in  western  Kan¬ 
sas,  because  we  have  such  a  large  terri¬ 
tory  of  land  that  can  easily  be  cultivated 
by  dry  farming  methods.  Western  Kan¬ 
sas  has  a  number  of  water  courses,  but 
these  are  dry  during  a  greater  portion 
of  the  year.  Along  some  of  these  streams 
there  are  wide  valleys  which  are  under¬ 
laid  with  strata  of  sand  and  gravel,  and 
it  is  in  this  sand  and  gravel  that  we  en¬ 
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counter  large  quantities  of  water.  There 
are,  perhaps,  three  or  four  million  acres 
of  this  shallow  water  land  in  western 
Kansas,  all  of  which  can  be  economically 
irrigated  by  pumping.  It  has  only  been 
within  the  last  four  or  five  years 
that  any  development  along  this  line  has 
been  carefully  carried  out.  The  results 
while  not  satisfactory  uniformly,  have 
been  very  encouraging,  and  I  feel  that  it 
will  only  be  a  few  more  years  until  the 
shallow  water  area  of  our  State  will  be 
irrigated. 

In  many  places  the  people  in  the  State 
are  filing  on  Avater  rights  from  our  natu¬ 
ral  water  courses.  At  Great  Bend,  Kan¬ 
sas,  a  number  of  farmers  have  filed  for 
water  rights  out  of  the  Walnut  River. 
During  the  extremely  dry  season  through 
which  we  have  just  passed  this  creek  af¬ 
forded  water  enough  even  in  the  driest 
weather  to  irrigate  more  than  a  thousand 
acres  of  land ;  in  ordinary  seasons  it 
would  irrigate  a  much  larger  area.  This 
valley,  like  all  of  the  others  in  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State,  is  underlaid  with  an 
underflow  that  may  be  encountered  at 
depths  ranging  from  15  to  40  feet. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

H.  B.  Walker, 

State  Irrigation  Engineer. 


Angers  Quince. 

In  reply  to  A.  M.  of  New  York  City, 
asking  about  what  to  do  with  some  little 
quince  trees  that  -were  imported  from 
Holland,  by  a  neighbor  to  use  as  stock 
for  dwarf  pears,  and  given  to  him  be¬ 
cause  the  man  left  and  did  not  need 
them,  they  are  of  the  Angers  variety, 
which  is  very  commonly  used  for  that 
purpose.  The  Angers  is  a  French  variety 
that  is  not  very  large  in  fruit  and  ripens 
rather  late,  but  it  is  usually  good  to 
bear.  It  would  be  well  to  bud  or  graft 
at  least  a  part  of  the  trees  to  some  bet¬ 
ter  varieties,  such  as  the  Orange,  Meech 
and  Champion.  The  soil*  in  which  the 
trees  are  to  be  planted  should  be  rea¬ 
sonably  fertile  and  kept  well  cultivated. 
In  about  five  or  six  years  from  planting 
they  should  begin  to  bear,  and  with 
proper  care  should  continue  to  do  so. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Protecting  Tree  Trunk. — An  Ohio 
reader  asks  about  using  lime-sulphur  at 
the  strength  of  five  water  to  one’^con- 
centrated  lime-sulpliur  as  a  paint  or 
smear  to  keep  vermin  from  gnawing  fruit 
trees.  We  have  never  used  such  a  wash, 
nor  can  we  find  anyone  who  has  used  it 
at  this  strength.  We  might  try  it  on  a 
few  trees  as  an  experiment  but  could 
not  advise  its  use  on  a  large  scale.  Some 
of  the  mechanical  protectors  will  pay 
better.  A  smear  of  fresh  blood  on  the 
tree  will  keep  rabbits  away  and  the  Ohiq 
Experiment  Station  recommends  this 
wash  or  smear:  Sulphur  four  pounds; 
yellow  ocher,  four  pounds ;  flour,  four 
pounds;  linseed  oil,  4  pounds;  turpen¬ 
tine,  four  ounces;  asefoetida,  four  ounces; 
dissolve  in  one  pint  alcohol ;  six  eggs. 
Stir  with  these  materials  enough  butter¬ 
milk  to  make  a  thick  mush ;  then  add  suf¬ 
ficient  sweet  milk  to  make  a  thin  paste. 
Apply  with  a  brush. 


CROPS. 

Wheat  So;  oats  40;  rye  60;  hay  $14 
per  ton.  Apples  $2  to  $3  per  barrel; 
potatoes  50.  E.  B.  T. 

Conklin,  Mich. 

Apples,  per  bushel  80  to  $1.10 ;  pears, 
Bartlett,  $1.50  Kieffer,  60  to  70;  pota¬ 
toes  75  to  00 ;  tomatoes  40  to  50 ;  onions, 
per  cwt,  $1.90  to  $2.  Q.  C. 

Brunswick,  O. 

Potatoes  60  to  65  at  stations;  red  kid¬ 
ney  beans  $2.75  per  bushel;  white  $1.90 
to  '.$2;  oats  50;  hay  $12  a  ton.  There 
is  no  fruit  in  this  section  this  year,  and 
the  produce  buyers  are  not  buying  any. 

Bennington,  N.  Y.  F.  P. 

Wheat,  per  bushel  90 ;  oats  50 ;  corn 
78;  potatoes,  white,  $1;  sweet,  80;  hay 
$17  per  ton ;  apples  50  cents  a  basket ; 
eggs  32 ;  celery  10  cents  a  bunch ;  cab¬ 
bage  seven  cents  a  head,  very  scarce. 

Easton,  Md.  T.  M.  W. 

Clover  hay  in  mow,  $10;  Timothy  hay, 
in  mow,  $12;  wheat,  at  warehouse,  90; 
corn,  55;  oats,  40;  clover  seed,  $6;  Tim¬ 
othy  seed,  $2;  potatoes  shipped  here  (at 
car),  90.  Apples  but  few  in  this  locality, 
from  $3.75  to  $4.50  per  barrel.  Butter, 
best  country,  30;  eggs,  30.  Cattle,  best 
shipper,  $7  per  hundred  ;  hogs,  $7.25. 

Canal  Winchester,  O.  c.  v.  M. 

Eggs  30 ;  comb  honey,  fancy,  15 ;  cab¬ 
bage  $1.25  per  hundred.  Wheat  75  cents 
a  bushel.  Alfalfa  hay  $7  per  ton  in 
stack.  Following  are  the  prices  on  things 
that  have  to  be  shipped  in  :  Potatoes  $1.40 


to  $1.75  per  hundred ;  corn  75  cents  per 
bushel ;  apples  $1  per  bushel ;  peaches  80 
t.b  $1  per  box ;  grapes  35.  Not  much 
fruit  or  garden  crops  raised  here. 

Ft.  Morgan,  Col.  J.  w.  J. 

Prices  paid  to  farmers  at  this  date, 
Nov.  17.  are  about  as  follows:  Potatoes, 
55  to  60 ;  oats,  36 ;  hogs,  live,  six  to 
seven  cents  per  pound  ;  dressed,  eight  to 
nine ;  dressed  beef,  10 ;  Spring  chickens, 
12,  live ;  Spring  chickens,  dressed,  14 ; 
old  hens,  10  and  12 ;  creamery  butter,  30 
to  35 ;  milk  at  retail,  seven  cents  per 
quart ;  hay,  $12  to  $14  per  ton  ;  cows, 
$40  to  $100  for  common  and  grades. 

Antigo,  Wis.  E.  D.  G. 

Corn  ranges  from  fields  of  nothing  but 
fodder  to  about  18  bushels  per  acre.  Ear 
corn,  55;  wheat,  60.  Small  gx-ain  was 
very  poor ;  a  few  fields  of  wheat  made 
15  to  18  bushels  per  acre.  Dry  weather 
and  grasshoppers  damaged  all  crops.  The 
garden  crops  were  a  failure  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Potatoes  are  worth  $1  per 
bushel.  There  is  not  much  fruit  raised  in 
this  country,  and  not  any  in  this  vicinity. 
We  pay  from  $1.15  per  bushel  for  apples 
at  the  car  on  track  at  Arnold  to  $2  at  the 
stores.  J.  w.  C. 

Arnold,  Neb. 

Producers  appreciate  the  good  roads 
this  season  for  hauling  potatoes  and  other 
farm  products.  Almost  all  crops  were 
short  this  year,  potatoes  not  over  one- 
third  crop,  average  50  to  100  bushels  per 
acre ;  very  small  in  some  fields  at  that ; 
worth  70  cents  at  railroad  now.  Buck¬ 
wheat  very  poor,  six.  to  15  bushels  per 
acre.  Corn,  hardly  worth  mentioning ; 
all  crops  badly  frozen  Sept.  10.  which 
stopped  all  growth.  Fall  feed  was  very 
short  and  not  very  good ;  cows  badly 
shrunk  in  milk  flow.  Some  farmers  are 
feeding  silage  uoav.  The  average  farmer 
has  a  hopeful  spirit,  and  is  looking  for 
better  crops  and  times  in  the  near  future. 
They  are  doing  considerable  Fall  plowing 
and  getting  readv  for  the  Winter. 

Elk  Creek,  N.  Y.  v.  s.  c. 

The  following  prices  were  paid  to  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  district  for  the  Aveek  ending 
November  15:  Wheat.  90;  old  corn.  70 
to  72 ;  noAV  corn.  53  to  65 ;  oats,  38  to 
45 ;  barley,  50  to  55 ;  rye,  55 ;  Buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.  Apples,  75  to  $1  bushel,  good 
ones  scarce;  Kieffer  pears,  50  to  60; 
cabbage,  70  cents  per  dozen  heads;  sweet 
pumpkins,*  five  to  10  cents  each  ;  sweet 
cider,  20  cents  a  gallon ;  turnips,  50 
cents  a  bushel ;  kraut,  10  cents  a  quart ; 
dressed  chicken,  38;  live  chicken,  15; 
fresh  pork,  35  to  38;  dressed  duck,  38; 
mixed  hay,  $12  to  $34  and  $15,  according 
to  amount  of  Timothy  ;  no  straight  Tim¬ 
othy  for  sale.  I  am  working  for  a  gro¬ 
cery  company  and  get  quite  an  inside 
A’iew  of  this  35-cent  dollar.  Cabbage  Ave 
retail  at  three  cents  per  pound;  Ave  buy 
for  one  cent  a  pound;  chickens,  live.  33, 
and  sell  for  35,  live,  and  38  to  20  dressed. 
Potatoes  are  mighty  scarce.  Our  last 
car  cost  71  cents  in  the  cellar.  We  sell 
for  90  cents  a  bushel  and  25  cents  per 
peck.  h. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


The  Fungi  that  Cause  Plant  Disease. 
By  F.  L.  Stevens,  Professor  of  Vege¬ 
table  Patholoy  and  Dean,  College  of 
Agriculture,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 

This  is  a  technical  work,  intended  to 
introduce  to  the  student  the  cryptogamic 
parasites  affecting  economic  plants  in  the 
United  States.  Written  purely  from  the 
scientific  standpoint,  it  discusses  and 
identifies  these  Ioav  forms  of  plant  life 
AA'hich  in  turn  prey  upon  the  higher  ones. 
Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York  ;  754  pages,  numerous  illustra¬ 
tions.  Price,  $4.00. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  aud 
those  Avho  till  it.” — Adv. 


Apple  Trees  that 
Produce  Bi^  Crops 


An  Ohio  apple  orchard  of  l1/? 
acres  has  produced  in  the  past  three 
years  1,945  bushels  of  fruit,  giving  a 
net  profit  of  $815.  This  is  better  than 
any  farm  crop  you  ever  grew — five 
times  what  you  can  get  from  corn, 
or  wheat  or  potatoes. 

Harrison  Fruit  Trees  Are 
[Budded  from  Bearing  Orchards! 

These  trees  have  the  bearing  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  parents — that’s  one  reason 
why  our  trees  “make  good”  under  the 
hardest  conditions.  Then,  too,  we  sell 
only  the  trees  avc  grow — trees  that  are 
grown  to  produce  big  yields. 

Our  1914  Catalogue  tells  about  our 
methods.  Fifty  pages,  many  pictures,  a 
book  of  facta  for  fruit-growers.  Write 
toduy  for  a  free  copy. 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES 
Box  394,  Berlin,  Maryland 


HAMILTON  MADE 
SPRAYING  HOSE 

Will  spray  your  trees  for  several  years  for  one 
cast  One  trial  sufficient  to  convince. 

14-inch  PERFECT  SPRAY  HOSE-6  ply 

50  feet,  pieces  coupled. 

14-inch  STERLINGWORTH  reel  spray  hose 
Made  in  500  feet  lengths. 

Either  grade  will  stand  600  lbs.  test  and  will  be 
satisfactory  for  any  power  or  hand  sprayer. 
S15.00  for  100  feet;  cash  with  order.  Freight 
paid  to  your  station,  ^-inch  Perfect  spray  hose, 
SI  .00  per  100  ft.  less  than  Vinch.  Shipped 
direct  from  factory  the  day  order  is  received. 

HAMILTON  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 
TRENTON  -  -  -  NEW  JERSEY 


Morrill  & 
Morley  Way 
Tho  ECLIPSE  Spray  Pump 

has  been  in  service  20  years. 
Durable, efficient, economical. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  uses  it,  and 
you  can  make  it  profit- 

ablo  in  your  orchnrd,  vine¬ 
yard  or  potato  field. 

Catalog  Bent  free,  on 
request. 

Morrill  8  Morley 
Mlg.  Co.,  Box  4, 

Bcoton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Eclipse  Spray  Pum 


“FRIEND”  SPRAYERS  MAKE  GOOD 

“Friend”  Mfg.  Co.,  Gasport,N.  Y.  Muir, Mich.,  Nov.  11, 1913 

Gentlemen: — Our  outfit,  afterhandling  our  40-acre  orchard  and 
Rome  outside  for  two  years,  is  in  the  best  of  shape.  You  may 
figure  that  we  will  boost  the  “Friend”  at  all  times. 

Very  truly  yours,  N.  B.  Hayks 

San  Jose  Scale  Killer 

KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most  reliable  rem¬ 
edy  for  scale.  Ready  for  use  by  simply  mix¬ 
ing  Avith  water.  Also  Lime  sulphur  and 
Spraying  Outfits.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


v  H  There  will  NEVER  he  enough  nuin- 
H  her  one  apples — AIRWAYS  too  many 
U  cider  apples.  Don’t  waste  your  time 
ij  and  your  trees  growing  inferior  grades. 

[  tt  Use  “Scalccide”  the  one  sure  spray  for  , 
V  H  San  Jose  scale,  and  produce  number  j 
M  H  one  fruit.  “Scalecide"  is  100#  efficient  li 
m/I  aSTa'nst  scale  and  has  marked  fungi-  /£ 
By/  cidal  properties.  Used  by  best  orchard-  /fe 
Wf  ists  the  world  over.  Endorsed  by  Ex-  ISS 
W/  periinent  Stations.  Our  SERVICE  /fl 
JJ  DEPARTMENT  furnishes  everything  /n 
/  for  the  orchard.  Write  today  to  Dept. 

'  for  new  booklet— “Pratt's  Hand- 

book  for  Fruit  Growers”  and  “Scale- 
cide  the  Tree  Saver.”  Both  free.  /MIS, 5® 

B.  G  PRATT  COMPANY  /A Bor 
50  Church  Street  New  York  City  /JHr 


S>VRKT  CLOVEK  SEED — The  true  white  blooming  variety. 
(MolilotUB  Alba.)  Write  for  fro o  iamplo  of  n«w  crop, 

seed  and  latest  prices.  DEN  BY  FIELD,  Sheuanfloah,  low* 


Muriate  of  Potash 

for 

Home  Mixing 
Fertilizers 

WILCOX  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Wilcox  Fertilizer 

“Fertilizers  that  Fertilize” 

MYSTIC  CONNECTICUT 

_ _  ii  ii  .  -  -  -  ■  -  ’ 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

'Pile  Rose,  Parsons .  1.00 

Plant  Diseases.  Massee .  1.60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.50 
Clovers,  Shaw .  1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

363  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


300%  FERTILIZER  SALE  INCREASE 

W.  F.  Hamilton,  R.  R.  1,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  increased  sale  of 
MARTIN  SLAUGHTERHOUSE  FERTILIZERS  from  50  tons  in  1912 
to  150  in  1913.  C.  E.  Campbell,  Branchport,  N.  Y.,  increased  from 
125  to  247  tons.  Responsible  Agents  wanted  at  once.  Prices  right. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,  706  Penn  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Rye  for  the  Silo. 

Will  it  pay  me  to  put  rye  in  a  silo  to 
use  for  feeding  during  drought  periods 
next  Summer  for  a  small  herd,  say  10 
or  35  cows?  The  silo  will  be  a  10x30 
foot.  one.  and  will  he  erected  next  Spring 
in  time  for  use.  I  have  about  five  acres 
of  Winter  rye  that  I  can  use  for  this 
purpose,  and  have  thought  I  could  cut 
this  rye  with  a  binder  when  it  was  in 
bloom,  and  handle  it  quite  easily  this 
way.  I  understand  that  if  it  had  been 
filled  this  Fall  with  corn  it  would  have 
been  better,  but  I  have  recently  taken 
possession  of  the  farm,  and  cannot  do 
differently.  I  have  used  silos  for  years, 
but  have  never  had  any  experience  with 
>ye  for  filling  them,  and  do  not  care  to 
lose  my  labor  and  time.  j.  d.  m. 

Eastern  Shore,  Md. 

Vv  e  have  had  several  articles  on  rye 
silage.  It  seems  to  give  fair  satisfaction, 
when  handled  right.  This  means  cutting 
the  rye  early — when  in  bloom  or  before. 
Do  not  let  it  stand  longer.  The  rye 
should  be  cut  fine  and  thoroughly  tramped 
into  the  silo.  The  stalks  are  large  and 
hollov,  and  contain  much  air,  so  the  silage 
will  ferment  badly  unless  it  is  tramped 
down  solid.  Rye  is  the-  poorest  of  all 
the  grains  for  feeding,  but  when  cut  early, 
while  the  stems  are  tender,  it  will  make 
a  fair  feed. 


The  Use  of  Raw  Phosphate  Rock. 

We  expect  to  use  10  tons  of  rock  phos¬ 
phate  (first  tried  in  our  county)  upon 
some  good  clover  sod,  and  expect  to  plow 
n  nine  inches  deep;  will  plow  this  Fall. 
Would  you  advise  sowing  before  plow¬ 
ing,  or  sow  in  Spring  and  drag  it  in? 
Would  it  feed  out  all  right  from  a  fer¬ 
tilizing  drill,  and  would  it  be  decomposed 
enough  to  make  a  good  crop  next  year? 
One  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  steamed 
bone  would  make  60  to  75  bushels  of 
corn.  I  was  fearful  that  nine  inches 
might  be  too  deep  to  plow’  it  under. 

Potosi,  Mo.  (v.  e. 

This  was  referred  to  a  good  authority 
on  Missouri  farming  who  says:  “The 
best  way  for  this  man  to  apply  this  raw’ 
rock  phosphate  would  be  on  this  clover 
sod  before  plowing.  The  depth  of  plow¬ 
ing  is  really  immaterial,  six  to  nine 
inches  so  far  as  the  rock  is  concerned.  I 
would  not  attempt  to  put  the  phosphate 
through  a  fertilizer  drill  as  this  would 
be  too  slow.  There  are  special  phosphate 
scatterers  on  the  market  which  scatter 
it  much  more  rapidly  than  the  ordinary 
fertilizer  drill  will  do  and  these  are  to 
be  preferred. 

“As  to  whether  or  not  he  would  get 
appreciable  returns  from  this  next  year 
will  depend  somewhat  on  the  amount  of 
organic  matter  he  is  turning  under,  the 
fineness  with  which  the  rock  phosphate 
is  ground  and  the  need  of  his  soil  for 
phosphates.  In  my  opinion,  so  far  as 
next  year  is  concerned,  he  will  get  bet¬ 
ter  returns  from  the  bone  meal,  although 
this  may  not  be  the  case  on  this  particular 
soil,  especially  if  he  uses  rather  a  large 
quantity  of  raw  rock  phosphate.  Still, 
even  with  a  large  quantity  of  raw  rock 
phosphate,  it  may  not  bring  the  highest 
net  return  for  the  first  year,  but  if  he 
considers  two  or  three  years,  it  is  possible 
that  the  raw  rock  phosphate  would  be 
the  most  economical.  I  think,  however, 
that  this  might  be  doubtful  under  the 
circumstances,  particularly  on  the  land 
around  Potqsi,  Missouri,  which  is  so  lowr 
in  organic  matter  in  most  cases  already. 
In  general,  this  land  is  low  in  phosphates 
too,  but  the  difficulty  comes  in  getting 
the  organic  matter  in  the  soil  with  the 
phosphate  to  bring  about  the  availability 
of  the  phosphate.” 


Melon  Vines  Dying. 

Can  you  tell  me  a  remedy  for  the  loss 
of  my  melon  (cantaloupe)  vines  this 
year?  They  were  growing  beautifully, 
the  fruit  was  setting  finely,  and  about 
the  size  of  small  apples,  when  all  of  a 
Midden  the  vines  commenced  to  turn  yel- 
■°w  and  in  a  few  days  the  vines  were  all 
blasted.  What  can  I  do  for  such  a  cal¬ 
amity  next  season?  K.  w.  G. 

Boston,  Mass. 

The  most  common  and  best  known  in¬ 
sect  enemies  of  the  muskmelon  are  the 
squash  bug,  aphis  and  striped  bug.  All 
are  more  or  less  destructive  to  the  plants, 
and  difficult  to  control,  but  the  striped 
•aig  is  considered  the  worst  of  the  three, 
and  is  usually  the  most  destructive,  es¬ 
pecially  when  they  appear  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  It  appears  from  your  description 
of  the  way  the  vines  were  destroyed,  that 
tlie  striped  bug  was  responsible  for  their 
destruction,  as  blight  very  rarely,  if  ever, 
attacks  the  vines  at  that  stage  of  growth, 
i'he  striped  bug  lays  her  eggs  on  the 
sterns  of  the  plants  near  the  ground  and, 


as  soon  as.  hatched,  the  young  larvae  make 
their  way  to  the  roots  of  the  plant  and 
commence  feeding  there.  Its  presence  is 
never  known  until  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
begin  to  wilt,  those  nearest  the  hill  or 
root  showing  the  first  indications  of  its 
presence.  It  may  be  several  days  before 
all  the  leaves  of  the  plant  go  down,  and 
thus,  vine  after  vine  will  go  down,  until 
nearly  or  quite  all  in  the  patch  will  be 
destroyed.  This  nearly  always  occurs 
while  the  melons  are  less  than  half 
grown.  Strong  tobacco  water  applied 
around  the  stems  of  the  plants  at  the 
first  appearance  of  the  striped  bug,  anc 
repeated  two  or  three  times  thereafter  at 
intervals  of  a  few  days,  is  about  the  only 
effective  remedy  that  can  be  employed, 
that  is  not  injurious  to  the  plants.  This 
will  not  only  be  offensive  to  the  beetles, 
and  in  a  great  measure  serve  to  drive 
them  away,  but  will  destroy  the  young 
grub  before  it  can  do  very  much,  if  any, 
damage.  It  is  also  well  to  keep  the 
plants  well  coated  with  tobacco  dust 
from  the  time  they  commence  making 
their  first  true  leaves,  until  all  danger 
from  the  beetle  is  passed.  This  will  also 
serve  as  remedy  against  the  attack  of 
the  squash  bug  and  aphis. 

For  blight,  use  Bordeaux  mixture  of 
a  strength  of  3-6-50  formula,  spraying 
the  vines  very  thoroughly  once  in  10 
days  or  two  weeks  after  the  vines  begin 
to  run.  This  remedy  will  also  be  effective 
against  mildew.  k. 


A  Big  Spitzenburg  Apple. 

The  Spitzenburg  apple  pictured  at  its 
exact  size  on  page  1271  was  grown  in 
an  orchard  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and 
sent  us  by  John  T.  Roberts.  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts  is  something  of  an  expert  in  the 
study  of  variety,  and  he  says  that  this 
big  apple  was  thought  by  many  to  be  a 
King,  as  the  Spitzenburg  as  grown  in 
New  York  State  at  least  is  usually  much 
smaller.  Mr.  Roberts  is  confident,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  is  a  true  Spitzenburg,  and 
he  sends  it  as  an  illustration  of  what 
can  be  done  on  the  rich  soil  of  Central 
New  York,  with  the  best  of  care  for  the 
trees.  The  quality  of  this  apple  was 
high.  In  the  window  of  a  high-class 
restaurant  in  New  York  City  the  other 
day  we  found  two  boxes  of  apples  labeled 
“Oregon  Spitzenburgs.”  They  were  a 
little  smaller  than  the  one  here  shown, 
just  about  the  same  shape,  but  quite  a 
little  lighter  in  color,  and  not  quite  so 
high  in  flavor.  As  is  well  known,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  our  apple  varieties  change  their 
appearance  in  size  and  shape,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  when  grown  in  var¬ 
ious  parts  of  the  country.  If  it  were 
possible  to  grow  a  large  crop  of  such 
Spitzenburgs  as  is  shown  here,  the  grow¬ 
er  ought  not  to  be  greatly  troubled  with 
the  35-cent  dollar. 


Shooting  in  the  Dark. 

M  hat  you  say  about  the  John  Camp- 
man  case,  and  your  advice  not  to  shoot 
in  the  dark,  brings  to  mind  several  in¬ 
stances  illustrating  the  subject.  I  re¬ 
member  hearing  a  neighbor  telling  of  his 
father  and  some  other  young  men  shoot¬ 
ing  at  something  white  in  the  dark  that 
the  dogs  were  barking  at,  and  upon  in¬ 
vestigation  they  found  that  they  had  shot 
and  killed  a  colored  slave.  The  white 
they  had  seen  was  a  white  handkerchief 
tied  around  the  colored  woman’s  neck. 
This  occurred  in  slavery  time,  and  was  at 
the  colored  woman’s  home,  or  near  her 
master’s  house  in  this  county.  Some 
years  ago  an  acquaintance  drew  a  gun 
on  something  white  which  scared  him 
in  the  dark.  The  gun  failed  to  fire,  and 
an  investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  he 
had  his  gun  drawn  on  his  brother’s  white¬ 
faced  cow. 

Still  another  instance  was  where  there 
had  been  considerable  chicken  stealing 
going  on.  Three  men  were  seen  passing 
the  house  of  an  acquaintance  and  acting 
in  a  suspicious  way,  to  his  mind.  He 
Pursued  with  a  gun.  It  was  after  dark, 
lie  pursued  his  men  for  about  a  mile. 
They  all  lay  down  to  rest,  and  lie  was 
just  about  firing  on  them  with  a  shotgun 
when  he  discovered  that  it  was  three  of 
his  neighbors  who  had  been  at  the  river 
fishing,  and  were  returning  home  late 
in  the  evehing.  These  three  instances 
are  actual  occurrences  in  which  the 
parties  endangered  were  innocent  of  do¬ 
ing  any  harm  to  the  users  of  the  gun. 

West  Virginia.  a.  j.  legg. 


Making  a 

Life-Time  Investment 

It’s  a  rather  important  event— this  buying  a  good 
watch.  For  you’re  choosing  a  pocket-partner,  a  time- 
steward  that’ll  be  either  a  source  of  joy  or  a  constant 
vexation  through  all  the  years  to  come. 

Be  certain  that  the  watch  you  get  will  meet  the  rough  stress 
of  life  as  successfully  as  the  South  Bend  meets  the  drastic  ice¬ 
freezing  test,  the  trying  oven-baking  test  that  every  adjusted 
South  Bend  is  put  to  before  you  get  it. 


“Rend 

■  9  Watch 


9P 


Don’t  buy  a  watch  in  a  hurry. 

Don’t  buy  a  watch  by  mail. 
Buy  it  of  the  man  you  can  trust— 
your  jeweler.  He  knows  good 
watches  just  as  you  know  pedi¬ 
greed  cattle.  He’ll  tell  you  ivhy 
a  South  Bend  Watch  can  be 
frozen  in  solid  ice  for  twenty- 
four  hours  and  still  keep  abso¬ 
lute  time.  Why  it  comes  un¬ 
harmed  from  the  oven-test. 

He’ll  adjust  and  regulate  the 
South  Bend  Watch  to  exactly 
suit  your  personality — so  that  it 
gives  unvarying,  unalterable 
time  every  day.  every  month, 
every  year  you  carry  it. 


Ask  him  to  show  you  the  new 
South  Bend  “double-roller” 
movement,  as  different  from  or¬ 
dinary  out-of-date  movements  as 
the  steam  thresher  is  from  the 
flail. 

Booklet  Mailed  FREE 

It’ll  give  you  a  lot  of  valuable 
information  about  watches— 
pointers  you  ought  to  know,  no 
matter  what  make  of  watch  you 
buy.  Just  say  “Send  me  book¬ 
let  ‘How  and  Where  to  Select  a 
Good  Watch’”  and  it’ll  come  to 
you  by  return  mail.  Write  for  it 
today. 


THE  SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  CU.>  112  Rowley  si.,  South  Bend,Ind. 
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STOP  SWEARING! 


AT  THAT  WATER  COOLED  ENGINE  THAT  FREEZES  IN  WINTER 


140  Sheridan  Street 


BUY 

AIR  COOLED  ENGINE 

IT  CAN’T  FREEZE 

WORKS  FINE  IN  BOTH  COLD  AND  HOT  WEATHER 

t’-  ? ■  '“ NEW-WA  Y”  gives  perfect  satisfaction’inevery 

Tl3,?’  £:'yor;cs  hn®  m  ze/°  weather  and  does  not  bother  in  the  least 

i”  V  Iwoudadvise  anyone  that  wants  an  engine 

to  buy  a  NEW-WAY  — IT  GOES  AND  GOES  RIGHT.” 

Write  For  Catalog  15  H.  S.  Hardner. 

ficToR  Company 
LaKSIKG,  XlCHlSAM,  (IS. A. 


Use  NATCO  Tile— They  Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of  best 
Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  digr  ’em  up  to  be 
replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload  lots 

o-r<km,?n.V^cturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISHABLE 
SiLO,  Building  Blocks  and  Sewer  Pipe. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY,  Fulton  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


BE  A  HOME  CARPENTER 


THIS  NEW,  FREE  BOOK, 
“SHORT  CUTS  to  GOOD 


CARPENTRY  on  the  FARM.” 


Wt  1  he  p  any  Boy  or  Man  who  is  at  all  handy  with 
/  Vs  n°  1tar?  m"Gh,9l  Phon.  useful  carpentry.  As  Rural 
H°£ht8Hr'  N  V  pl]!s  lt;  ‘It  a  Guidebook  forthe 
Alan  or  Bo*  \sho  can  lianuie  a  saw  or  hammer  and  wants  to 
know  how  to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage.’’  And  that 

Lumber  and  Shingles8  ab°Ut  the  vaiue  of  Cypress 

BULLY  BOOK  FOR  BOYS 

building.  Thousands  of  Boys  and  Men  are  sending  tor  this 
h°°k  "by  not  you.  It  isVoI.  3d.  Cypress  Pocket  Library 
and  is  free  to  every  subscriber  of  this  paper.  y* 

WE  WANT  THIS  COUPON 


Clip  and  ship  it  to  us;  we  will  do  the  rest  quick¬ 
ly  and  cheer- - 

fully.  If  you  want 
the  other  Farm  Books 
— YoI.4,the  Barn  Book, 

Vol. 20.  the  Farm  Needs 


Southern 
Cypress 
IVIfr’s  Ass’n. 

?26  Hibernia  Bank 
Bldg.. 

New  Orleans,  ta. 


Book,  and  Vol.  37,  the 
Bifr  Silo  Book,  ask  aud 
they’ro  yours. 


ijgw 


So.  Cypress  Mfrs’  Ass’n. 

12B,  Hibernia  Bank  Bldg.,  H<.»  Orleans,  La. 

Please  send  me  Vol.  36,  Cy¬ 
press  Pocket  Library,  being  the 
book  entitled,  “Short  Cuts  to 
Good  Carpentry  on  the  Farm” 
—FREE. 


R.  F.D.. 

State 


- 1  own- 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.  —  Twelve  persons  were 
•  killed  and  more  than  a  hundred  injured, 
some  of  them  fatally,  when  three  cars  of 
a  Central  of  Georgia  passenger  train  left 
the  rails  near  Eufaula,  Ala.,  Nov.  13, 
and  plunged  down  a  steep  embankment. 
The  train,  which  consisted  of  five  cars 
crowded  with  excursionists,  was  en  route 
from  Ozark,  Ala.,  to  Eufaula,  where  a  fair 
was  being  held. 

Witnesses  who  toll  of  _a  “salary”  of 
$2,500  a  month  besides  a  15  per  cent  com¬ 
mission  on  all  transactions,  paid  by  New 
York  wiretappers  to  an  official  at  Police 
Headquarters,  are  under  subpoena  by  the 
District  Attorney. 

A  complete  list  of  the  known  dead  and 
the  missing  as  the  result  of  the  recent 
storm  on  the  great  lakes  total  277.  The 
wrecked  vessels  and  the  number  of  vic¬ 
tims  on  each  one  so  far  as  known  are  as 
follows  :  The  Caruthers,  28  ;  Regina,  22  ; 
McGean,  2S;  Wexford,  22;  Price,  28; 
Argus,  26;  Lafayette,  12 ;  Hydrus,  28; 
Manchester,  26;  Plymouth,' 7 ;  Leafield, 
15;  Lightship  No.  S2,  6;  Nottingham.  3. 
Some  bodies  were  washed  ashore  without 
identifying  wreckage.  A  thorough  investi¬ 
gation' of  the  precautions  taken  by  the 
Weather  Bureau  to  warn  the  Great  Lakes 
region  of  the  storm  was  undertaken  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after  the 
President  had  referred  to  Secretary  Hous¬ 
ton  a  telegram  from  Representative  Wil¬ 
liam  Gordon,  of  Ohio,  urging  that  an  in¬ 
quiry  be  instituted. 

Fire  was  discovered  on  Nov.  14  in  the 
basement  of  the  Thompson  Department 
Store  at  Binghamton.  N.  Y.,  and  before  it 
was  got  under  control  it  caused  a  loss  of 
$235,000.  It  originated  in  a  pile  of  ex¬ 
celsior  in  which  Christmas  holiday  goods 
had  been  packed.  Binghamton  is  just  re¬ 
covering  from  the  clothing  company  lire 
in  which  twenty-three  lives  were  lost  and 
prop  rty  valued  at  $125,000  was  de¬ 
stroyed. 

The  rear  of  a  seven-story  concrete 
building  nearing  completion  collapsed  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Nov.  14,  carrying 
with  it  14  men  who  were  were  working 
on  the  roof  slab.  Four  were  taken  from 
the  ruins  severely  injured  and  the  others 
were  buried  under  a  mass  of  concrete  and 
twisted  stceL 

A  gift  of  $4,350,000  to  Cornell  Medical 
College  was  announced  at  the  dedication 
of  the  new  State  Veterinary  College  Nov. 
16  by  President  Jacob  Gould  Sclnirman. 
This  is  the  largest  gift  ever  made  to  Cor¬ 
nell.  The  name  of  the  donor  is  withheld. 
The  income,  estimated  at  $200,000  a  year, 
will  be  utilized  to  maintain  the  college  in 
New  York  City.  None  of  it  is  available 
for  new  buildings  or  new  equipment,  and 
none  will  be  used  here.  Heretofore  the 
deficit  in  the  running  expenses  have  been 
met  each  year  by  Col.  Henry  II.  Payne, 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  believed  that 
Mr.  Payne  established  the  new  endow¬ 
ment. 

The  Spanish  steamer  Balraes.  with  her 
cotton  cargo  on  lire,  was  towed  into  St. 
George's  harbor.  Bermuda.  Nov.  16,  by 
the  tugs  Gladisfen  and  Powerful,  con¬ 
voyed  by  the  Cunard  liner  Pannonia.  The 
Cu narder  had  on  board  103  passengers 
of  the  Balmes.  They  were  taken  off  the 
burning  ship  Nov.  14  in  midocean,  while 
heavy  seas  were  running,  after  a  forced 
draft  race  to  the  rescue  in  answer  to 
wireless  calls  for  help.  The  Pannonia 
was  180  miles  away  when  the  call  for 
help  was  received.  The  Pannonia  is  the 
third  Cunarder  Avithin  20  months  to  lend 
aid  and  save  life  on  the  high  seas,  the 
others  being  the  Carmania,  which  stood 
by  the  Volturno,  and  the  Carpathia, 
which  picked  up  the  survivors  of  the 
Titanic. 

The  shoe  leather-dressing  plant  of  G. 
Levor  &  Co.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  Nov.  15,  causing  a  loss 
estimated  at  $200,000. 

Fiery  speeches  were  made  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Labor  convention  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Nov.  17,  attacking  the 
Michigan  copper  mine  owners,  whose  em¬ 
ployes  are  on  strike.  Resolutions  demand¬ 
ing  a  Congressional  investigation  and 
calling  for  contributions  for  the  support 
of  the  strikers  were  adopted.  John  II. 
Walker,  president  of  the  Illinois  Mine 
Workers,  who  has  spent  months  in  the 
Calumet  region,  said  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  exaggerate  conditions  there. 

Fire  in  a  business  building  on  West 
23rd  street.  New  York,  Nov.  18,  caused  a 
loss  of  $75,000.  During  the  fire  three 
firemen  were  hurt. 

Nine  miners  are  known  to  have  been 
killed  and  at  least  a  dozen  others  were 
still  missing,  Nov.  18,  as  the  result  of  an 
explosion  in  the  Alabama  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company's  mine,  near  Acton,  Ala.  Esti¬ 
mates  of  the  number  of  missing  A’aried  at 
from  12  to  30. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Argen¬ 
tine  Government  wants  10.000  pigs. 
Its  special  representatives,  Albert  and 
Charles  Ibarra,  believe  the  best  pigs  are 
obtainable  in  the  United  States,  and  they 
conferred  Noa-.  13  Avith  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  about  placing 
their  order,  which  Chicago  dealers  event¬ 
ually  will  fill.  The  pigs  are  wanted  for 
breeding  purposes.  The  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment  is  making  an  effort  to  improve 
the  breed  of  pigs  in  that  country. 

The  recent  National  Dairy  Show  in 
Chicago  was  attended  by  150,000  persons. 
This  was  the  greatest  number  ever  attend¬ 
ing.  The  meet  was  notable  in  other  ways. 
It  saw  practically  every  phase  of  the 
dairy  industry  banded  together  in  the 
“council,”  and  it  disclosed  the  keen  iuter- 
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est  of  people  to  learn  the  proper  method 
of  handling  dairy  products.  The  demon¬ 
stration  section  was  crowded  with  spec¬ 
tators,  mostly  Avomen,  all  the  time.  _  Offi¬ 
cers  for  the  coming  year  are :  President, 
H.  E.  Van  Norman,  dean  of  the  farm 
school.  University  of  California ;  vice- 
president,  J.  D.  Nichols;  treasurer,  J.  A. 
Walker ;  assistant  treasurer,  Charles  N. 
Stanton;  secretary,  Charles  D.  Ettinger ; 
general  manager,  Colonel  William  E. 
Skinner.  Three  neAv  directors  Avere 
named:  Dr.  H.  B.  Favill,  Chicago;  M. 
B.  Munn,  St.  Paul,  and  Colonel  Skinner. 

The  United  States  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Association,  which  meets  in  Chicago,  De¬ 
cember  2-4,  includes  all  leading  Federal 
and  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  officials. 
It  has  done  good  work  in  securing  uni¬ 
formity  in  State  live  stock  sanitary  hnvs 
and  quarantine  regulations.  All  State 
veterinarians,  members  of  live  stock  sani¬ 
tary  board,  and  officials  interested  in  Fed¬ 
eral,  State  or  municipal  live  stock  sani¬ 
tary  control  work  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend.  Particulars  can  be  had  of  Sec¬ 
retary  J.  J.  Ferguson,  Union  Stock 
Yawls,  Chicago. 

A  nursery  is  being  established  at  the 
University  of  Maine  to  give  double  serv¬ 
ice  by  providing  practice  to  forestry  stu¬ 
dents'  at  the  university  and  supplies  of 
trees  to  forest  planters  in  the  State. 
White  pine  and  spruce  are  the  principal 
kinds  planted. 

The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Jewish  Farmers  of  America, 
AA’hich  opened  Noa-.  16  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Educational  Alliance  Building,  NeAv 
York,  was  attended  by  71  delegates  from 
branches  of  the  federation  in  the  States 
of  Ncav  York,  NeAv  Jersey,  Connecticut. 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania.  lily 
Greenblatt,  of  Botsford,  Conn.,  the  presi¬ 
dent,  was  chairman.  An  address  of  Avel- 
corne  Avas  made  by  Alfred  Jaretsky,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Aid  Society,  who  spoke  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  other  speakers  talking  in  Yid¬ 
dish.  He  told  what  his  organization  had 
done  in  the  way  of  advice  and  aid  to  the 
Jewish  people  Avho  Avanted  to  be  farmers. 
Farmers  could  not  get  bank  loans  as 
easily  as  merchants  in  cities,  and  his  as¬ 
sociation  had  established  a  system  of 
loans.  He  advised  those  aaIio  wore  afraid 
of  hard  Avork  not  to  try  farming.  The 
report  of  the  secretary  showed  that  there 
were  13  branches  in  Connecticut,  nine  in 
Ncav  Jersey,  16  in  Ncav  York,  four  in 
Massachusetts,  three  in  North  Dakota, 
two  in  Canada,  three  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  one  each  in  Nebraska  and  Texas. 


The  Ohio  Agricultural  College  sends 
the  report  of  an  orchard  in  Lawrence 
County.  This  orchard  contains  1,000 
Rome  apple  trees,  iioav  23  years  old. 
Nine  years  ago  the  owner,  Mr.  Wilgers, 
Avas  ready  to  sell  the  Avliole  thing  for 
$2,000,  hut  could  not  make  a  sale  at  the 
price.  Then  he  started  in  to  add  value 
to  the  orchard.  This  was  done  by  prun¬ 
ing,  spraying,  and  mulching  Avith  weeds 
and  dead  leaves.  The  first  year  after  be- 
ginnig  this  work  he  harvested  2,075  bar¬ 
rels  of  apples.  The  Avork  Avas  kept  up, 
and  during  the  last  eight  years  this  or¬ 
chard  has  cleared  more  than  $3,000  a 
year,  or  a  greater  yearly  profit  than  the 
price  of  the  entire  orchard  nine  years 
ago.  Surely  it  pays  to  watch  and  spray. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Dover,  N.  J..  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet- 
Stock  Association,  annual  show,  Dover, 
N.  J.,  November  24-29. 

International  Live  Stock  Show,  Chi¬ 
cago,  November  29-December  6. 

Seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
United  States  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  Decem¬ 
ber  2-4. 

Fourth  annual  poultry  sIioav.  Hammon- 
ton  Poultry  Raisers’  Association,  Ham- 
monton,  N.  ,T.,  December  2-4. 

The  Capital  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  show  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  December  2-6. 

Annual  SIioav,  Steuben-Allegany  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  Decem¬ 
ber  2-6. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  December  8-10. 

Farmers’  week,  Oregon  Agricultural 
College,  Cornwallis,  Ore.,  December  8-13. 

Ncav  York  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Syracuse,  December  9-12. 

New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  December  10-12. 

Conference  of  State  leaders  in  field 
studies  and  boys’  and  girls’  clubs,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  December  15-1S. 

St.  Mary’s  Poultry  Club,  first  annual 
show,  St.  Mary's,  Pa.,  December  18-19. 

Poultry  Show,  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  NeAv  York,  December  26-31. 

NeAv  Jersey  Farmers’  week,  NeAv  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station,  NeAV  BrunsAvick, 
December  26-31. 

Forty-first  annual  meeting,  Noav  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  January  29-30,  1914. 

Ncav  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Convention  Hall,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  January  7-8-9,  1914. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  annu¬ 
al  Winter  meeting.  Easton,  Md.,  Janu¬ 
ary,  13-15,  1914. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Cleveland,  O.,  January  20- 
23,  in  connection  Avith  the  Fifth  Annual 
Ohio  State  apple  show. 

Annual  Corn  SIioaa-,  Pennsylvania  Live 
Stock  Breeders’  Association,  Pennsyl- 
vania  Dairy  Union,  Pennsylvania.  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Association,  York,  l’a.,  third 
Aveek  in  January. 

Ohio  Corn  Improvement  Association, 
Mansfield,  O.,  January  27-30,  1914. 

Western  Nca\'  York  Horticultural  So- 
citv,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January  28-29- 
30,'  1914. 

Farmers’  Week,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  February  2-6,  1914. 

Sixth  National  Corn  Exposition,  State 
Fair  Grounds,  Dallas,  Texas,  February 
10-24,  1914. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst,  ten-Aveeks’  Winter  course,  Jan¬ 
uary  6-March  13,  1914. 

Thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Cleveland,  O.,  June  24-26,  1914. 


Garden  produce  is  not  raised  to  sell  in 
this  section  very  much.  Cabbage  are  sold 
for  five  cents  a  head.  There  are  a  great 
many  peas  raised  here  in  season.  Pota¬ 
toes  were  small  and  not  a  very  good 
yield.  They  bring  65  to  75  cents  a  bushel. 
There  are  no  apples  in  this  section  this 
year.  We  have  to  pay  for  those  shipped 
in  from  $3  to  $5  ’a  barrel.  Hay  was  a 
light  crop,  no  one  buying  or  selling. 

Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y.  A.  N.  B. 


“Why  Nellie,  dear?”  said  the  little 
gild’s  teacher,  “I  haven’t  seen  you  for 
several  days.”  “Nome,”  replied  Nellie, 
“I’ve  been  on  an  exertion  Avith  mamma.” 
— Harper’s  Bazar. 

Kindly  Disposed  Magistrate:  “Don’t 
you  think  this  is  a  case  that  could  be 
settled  out  of  court?” 
thought  of  that,  but  the 
fight.” — London  Opinion. 

Smith  had  a  narrow  escape  from  be¬ 
ing  killed  by  a  lion  in  Nairobi.  “When 
the  lion  closed  its  jaAvs  on  you,”  asked 
a  friend,  “did  you  give  yourself  up  for 
lost?”  “Ok,  no,”  Smith  ansAvered  calm¬ 
ly.  “You  see,  I  sleep  in  a  folding  bed.” 
— Credit  Lost. 


Plaintiff:  “I 
coward  Avon’t 


Christmas  Gift 


APPROACHING  the  Holidays  we  always 
receive  some  orders  for  subscriptions  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  friends  as  Christmas 
remembrance.  Of  recent  years  the  custom  has 
increased  to  quite  some  proportions.  To  make 
these  gifts  a  little  more  attractive,  we  have  pre¬ 
pared  a  card  to  be  sent  the  recipient  so  as  to 
reach  him  on  the  eve  of  Christmas,  and  filled 
out  with  the  compliments  of  the  doner.  As  a 
gift  these  subscriptions  have  the  merit  of  being  a 
reminder  of  your  generosity  and  thought  of  the 
recipient  every  week  during  the  year.  The 
orders  may  be  sent  any  time  now,  and  the  cards 
will  be  prepared  and  held  ready  to  mail  for 
delivery  on  Christmas  eve. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page.  :  :  :  i  :  : 


C.  D.  Rose  Farm  Agcy.  SELLS  FARMS.  Bend  for  list. 

State  &  Warren  Sts.,  Trenton,  N.J. 

I  Rfl  FARMS  FOR  SALE— Near  Phils.  andTrenton  markets; 
I0U  good  R.R.  and  trolley  facilities.  New  catalogue.  Es¬ 
tablished  25  years.  HORACE  G.  REEDER.  Newtown,  Pa. 

WE  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 

in  U.  S.:  also  grain,  potatoes,  Alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  RON,  Hart,  Mich. 

IJRKAT  FARM  BARGAINS  in  the  Diamond 
u  State.  No  Floods,  Tornadoes,  Hills  or  Docks. 
Rich  soil,  Healthy  climate,  good  market  and  pros¬ 
perous  people.  W.  F.  AI..L.KN,  Seuforti,  Bel, 

New  Jersey  F arms-P™tahIetween iS 

delphia  and  New  1  ork.  Unsurpassed  marketing 
facilities.  Desirable  Home  surroundings.  List 

Free.  A.  TV.  DRKSRER,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

I  Can  Show  You 

BIG  FARM  AND  RANCH  BARGAINS 

Tell  me  how  large  a  place  you  want,  in  what  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  U.  S.  or  Canada  you  want  it.  Give  all 
requirements  and  I  atIII  find  the  place  for  you  at 
i  the  price  you 

/y  /7  f  - -  ’mw.Monroo 

Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Fg-\  n  CAN  fc— 1,200  Bu.  Seed  Corn  (Vie- 
\J  IT  OHLC  tory  Leamlng)90  day.produe- 
ing  125  bushel  to  acre,  with  15  tons  of  stalks  to  acre. 
Also  COO  Bu.  “  lVrfcot  ”  Potatoes,  (New  Seed!  produc¬ 
ing  very  near  to  300  bu.  to  acre.  AV as  absolutely  Blight 
and  Bust  Proof,  grown  alongside  of  other  potatoes  that 
did  Blight  and  Rust  this  past  season.  Prices— Corn,  82.00 
Per  Bu.  Potatoes,  $2.00  Per  Bu.  Also  1  A  No.-l  Interna 
tional  70-Bu.  Manure  Spreader,  belter  than  new,  at  K 
cost  price.  1  10-H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  mounted  on 
Heavy  Truck,  in  perfect  running  order.  Guaranteed  as 
good  ns  new.  Also  Single  Comb  AVhite  I.egbornslAVyekoiT 
Strain) and  Genuine  Spencer  Strain  ludian  Runner  buck*. 

Richard  Wagoner,  Aloha  Farm,  Brookfield  Center,  Conn 

142  Acres— 125  Cleared 

good  farm;  10-room  house,  painted  and  papered; 
two  barns:  round  barn  basement,  G2  feet;  other 
20x24:  milk  house,  concrete  floor.  Milk  sold  to 
Borden’s.  Silo.  All  good  condition.  Owner  will 
include  to  quick  buyer  23  cows  and  heifers,  4 
horses,  harnesses,  vragons,  mower-rake,  grain 
drill,  harrow,  stilky-plow,  150  hens,  50  tons  hay 
4  tons  straw,  5  tons  millet,  8  acres  ensilage,  50 
bushels  potatoes,  150  bushels  oats;  2  miles  from 
Railroad  town  and  milk  shipping  station  tn  New 
York  City;  50  cords  stove  wood  in  wood-house. 
Many  other  things.  All  for  $5,500,  $3,500  cash 
HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Oweijo,  Tiopa  County,  New  York 


Virginia  Fruit  Growers 

are  close  to  many  big  markets  where  their 
products  find  ready  sale.  It  is  the  finest  fruit¬ 
growing  and  farming  country  in  America. 
Mild  climate,  abundant  rainfall —  average  4 
inches  monthly  in  1913  —  fertile  soil,  ex¬ 
cellent  transportat ion  facilities.  Conditions 
hero  are  ideal  for  fruit  growing,  dairying, 
stock  raising,  trucking  or  general  farming. 

Fertile  Farms  $10  Acre  up 

with  timber,  fruit  and  water.  Excellent 
church,  school  and  social  advantages.  Cheap 
labor.  Write  today  for  illustrated  literature, 
maps  and  list  of  farms  for  sale. 

F.  H.  LaBaUTie,  Agr.  and  Ind.  Agt. 

NORFOLK  &  WESTERN  RY. 

Room 255  N.  &  W.  RY.  Bldg. 

ROANOKE,  VA. 
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ALBERTA 

The  Price  of  Beef 

High  and  so  is  the  Price  of  Cattle. " 

For  years  tho  Province  of 
ALBERTA,  (AVestern  Canada), 
was  the  Big  Ranching  Country. 
Many  of  theso  ranches  toduy  are 
Immense  grain  flelds.aml  the  cat¬ 
tle  have  given  place  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and 
llax,  the  change  has  made  many 
thousands  of  Americans,  settled 
on  these  plains,  wealthy,  but  has 
■  —  Increased  the  price  of  live  stock. 

There  Is  splendid  opportunity  now  to  get  a 

FREE  HOMESTEAD  OF  160  ACRES 

(and  another  as  a  pre-emption)  In  the 
newer  districts  and  produce  either  cattlo 
or  grain.  Tho  crops  are  always  good,  the 
climate  Is  excellent,  schools  and  churches 
are  convenient  and  markets  splendid  In 
Manitoba.  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Send  at  once  for  literature,  the  latest 
Information,  railway  rates,  etc.,  to 

J.  S.  Crawford 

301  E.  Genesee  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


or  write  Superintendent  of  Immigration. 

Ottawa,  Canada.  , 


CASH 


Z  BAGS 
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FARM  ENGINEERING. 

Tread  Power  for  Silage  Cutter. 

1.  Will  a  1-horse  tread  power  develop 
enough  power  to  run  a  silage  cutter  and 
blower  for  a  24-foot  silo?  If  so  at  what 
angle  should  the  tread  power  be  set? 
IIow  far  should  the  power  and  silage 
utter  he  set  apart  while  in  operation? 
My  horse  weighs  1.050  pounds. 

W.  N.  W. 

A  horse-operated  silage  cutter  alone 
ought  to  be  very  successful.  A  blower 
could  not  be  operated  at  the  same  time, 
however,  as  the  cutter  will  be  about  all 
a  single  horse  can  operate  at  any  consid¬ 
erable  rate.  Possibly  one  of  the  small 
hand  operated  feed  cutters  could  be  belted 
up  together  with  the  blower  and  be  run 
at  the  same  time,  but  not  a  cutter  of 
any  great  size.  A  cutter  and  blower  to¬ 
gether  capable  of  taking  care  of  three 
or  four  tons  of  green  fodder  per  hour 
would  require  three  or  four  horsepower 
to  operate  it. 

The  work  which  a  tread  mill  will  do 
depends  upon  a  number  of  factors.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  the  tread  should  be 
raised  to  as  great  an  angle  as  possible 
without  making  it  hard  for  the  horse  to 
secure  a  good  footing,  in  this  way  se¬ 
curing  the  advantage  of  as  much  of  the 
weight  of  the  horse  as  possible.  Of 
course,  if  we  could  have  the  horse  tread 
vertically,  it  would  be  most  desirable, 
for  then  we  could  get  the  purchase  of 
his  whole  weight  and  thus  increase  the 
power  of  the  tread  mill.  With  the  mill 
at  ,30  degrees,  we  get  the  use  of  only  half 
his  weight,  while  at  45  degrees  about 
five-sevenths  of  his  weight  is  used.  Over 
45  degrees  is  never  used,  while  from  30 
to  45  is  the  common  practice,  30  being 
probably  most  common.  The  size  of  the 
wheel  upon  which  the  tread  acts  makes 
a  difference,  just  as  the  length  of  the 
sweep  'fri  a  horse-sweep.  Seldom  is  the 
wheel  over  three  feet  in  diameter.  The 
actual  work  done  is  not  increased  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  size  of  the  wheel,  hut  the 
force  which  the  horse  exerts  is  greater, 
although  the  shaft  will  run  at  a  slower 
speed.  Further,  the  gait  of  the  horse 
affects  the  power,  as  the  power  depends 
upon  the  distance  the  tread  moves  in  a 
given  length  of  time,  and  this  will,  of 
course,  be  greater  the  faster  the  horse 
goes.  •  r.  p.  c. 


Locating  a  Water  Supply. 

We  have  recently  purchased  a  farm 
which  is  possessed  of  no  adequate  water 
supply,  and  we  must  obtain  a  good  well 
of  some  sort.  We  are  on  a  knoll  of 
sandy  loam  with  gravel  below  and  on 
all  sides  of  us,  but  not  on  the  property, 
and  not  near  enough  to  be  available  are 
springs.  We  have  about  $300  to  put 
into  the  water  system,  and  with  that  I 
wish  to  dig  and  finish  a  w<511  and  pipe  it 
into  the  kitchen  and  into  the  feed  room 
of  henhouse  with  good  hand  pumps. 
Eventually  we  shall  install  a  pumping 
device.  Considering  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  would  not  a  driven  well  be  best,  using 
fhe  drive  well  points  and  finishing  with 
the  large  sewer  tile  pipes?  Can  you  give 
me  any  directions  for  using  such  mate¬ 
rial?  IIow  is  the  tile  sunk,  and  how  are 
the  sections  fastened  together?  Would 
this  method  be  practicable  if  one  had  to 
go  down  50  feet?  At  the  foot  of  our 
knoll  the  land  is  quite  marshy.  Does 
this  not  prove  that  the  water  level  is 
fairly  near  the  surface  there?  If  we 
bored  through  the  sand  on  the  slope  of 
the  knoll,  slightly  above  this  marshy 
place,  would  we  be  likely  to  get  good 
water  at  a  reasonable  depth?  L.  b.  w. 
Maine. 

You  really  ought  to  find  a  plentiful 
apply  of  water  near  the  surface,  con¬ 
sidering  the  prevalence  of  springs  on 
neighboring  land,  and  the  fact  that  there 
is  moist  land  on  your  own  property.  If 
a  hole  is  dug  into  the  soil  at  any  place, 
it  will  be  found  that  water  is  reached  at 
some  certain  depth,  and  below  that  point 
the  soil  is  saturated.  This  level  of  water 
is  called  the  “water  table”  and  its  depth 
below  the  surface  depends  on  many 
things.  As  a  rule,  the  water  table  is 
lower  in  sandy  soils  than  it  would  be  in 
more  retentive  soils.  It  follows  the  con¬ 
tour  of  the  land  to  a  great  extent,  and 
will  be  nearer  the  surface  in  low  places. 
At  the  same  time  the  water  table  is  not 
level,  but  is  frequently  higher  as  you  go 
away  from  lakes  and  springs,  but  it 
does  not  rise  so  abruptly  as  the  land. 
The  water  table  rises  and  falls  with  the 
seasons,  being  higher  after  a  rainy  sea¬ 
son  and  sinking  after  a  dry  season.  In 
sinking  a  well,  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  change  in  seasons  and,  too,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  deeper  a 
well  goes  below  the  water  table,  the 
greater  the  supply  of  water  which  can 
he  taken  out  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
water  pressure  causing  the  flow  into  the 
well  is  greater,  the  latter  depending  upon 
die  head  of  water  above  the  bottom  of  the 
well.  The  wells  sunk  in  valleys  will  not 
lie  as  greatly  affected  by  the  seasonal 
elmnges  as  those  on  the  sides  or  tops  of 
hills  for  the  reason  that  the  water  re¬ 
tained  in  the  soil  on  the  high  ground 
1  ''lids  to  flow  and  does  flow  gradually  into 
the  valley.  If  a  long  enough  season  of 
dry  weather  should  occur,  the  water  table 
would  sink  everywhere  until  it  was  on  a 
level  with  the  lakes  and  streams. 

To  pick  out  a  site  for  a  well  without 
seeing  the  land  is  quite  a  difficult  job. 
However,  if  you  can  get  down  on  the 
slope  or  near  the  foot  of  the  knoll  with- 
<mt  getting  too  near  the  marsh,  that 
would  be  a  good  place  to  drive.  The  well 
must  not  bo  far  away  from  the  house  or 


too  far  below  it  or  you  will  have  to  put 
the  pump  at  the  well  instead  of  at  the 
house.  The  driving  should  be  easy  in 
the  sandy  soil,  and  probably  pipe  would 
be  better  than  tile.  Tiling  is  hard  to 
put  in  properly,  and  will  give  trouble 
unless  well  installed.  For  sanitary  rea¬ 
sons  experts  usually  prefer  the  pipe,  as 
then  no  surface  water  can  flow  into  the 
sides  of  the  well.  I  should  imagine  that 
for  $300  you  ought  to  be  able  to  put  in 
power,  either  a  small  gasoline  engine 
and  force  pump  or  a  small  windmill  tow¬ 
er.  The  cost  of  either  with  a  good  force 
pump  would  not  reach  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  R.  p.  c. 


Household  Water  Supply. 

1.  Is  it  necessary  to  allow  as  much 
as  one  barrel  of  water  for  each  person 
in  a  household  where  there  is  plumbing? 

2.  Will  it  be  necessary  to  run  the  water 
from  a  hill  tank  about  20  feet  above  the 
roof  of  the  house  into  a  cellar  pressure 
tank?  The  distance  from  house  to  hill 
tank  is  about  400  feet.  3.  Will  a  con¬ 
crete  lined  tank  be  sufficiently  water¬ 
proof  for  water  storage?  o.  b.  d. 

Vermont. 

1.  A  barrel  of  water  is  not  too  much 
to  allow  for  the  daily  portion  used  by 
one  person  in  order  to  give  sufficient  for 
drinking,  cooking,  washing,  bathing  arid 
other  domestic  uses.  It  is  a  fact  that  we 
waste  fully  as  much  water  as  we  use, 
shameful  as  the  fact  may  be.  You  should 
he  able  to  calculate  roughly  the  amount 
you  use  as  a  family  and  then  make  am¬ 
ple  allowance  for  emergency. 

2.  I  do  not  see  any  need  of  the  tank 
in  the  cellar  unless  you  prefer  to  have 
a  storage  there  for  some  reason.  Pipe 
the  water  directly  from  the  outside  tank 
to  the  house  taps. 

3.  A  concrete  tank  made  with  a  good 

proportion  of  cement  in  the  concrete  will 
be  sufficiently  waterproof  for  storage  pur¬ 
poses.  The  concrete  must  be  very  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  over  and  over  again.  The 
usual  reason  why  a  concrete  tank  leaks 
badly,  or  a  foundation  leaks  badly._  is 
because  of  the  poor  quality  of  concrete 
and  poor  mixing.  There  must  be  plenty 
of  cement  used  even  if  it  does  cost  more, 
and  it  must  be  well  mixed  and  used  right 
away.  It  must  not  be  dry  and  crumbly 
when  used,  but  rather  plastic.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  obtained  by  using  slightly  more 
water  than  ordinarily.  r.  p.  c. 


Use  of  Hydraulic  Ram. 

I  have  built  my  house  on  a  hill  and 
water  is  unhandy.  I  tried  to  bore  for 
water;  have  had  lots  of  trouble  and  the 
driller  lost  his  tools  and  I  gave  it  up. 

I  have  a  good  spring  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  and  can  get  10  feet  fall.  Do  you 
think  a  ram  would  give  good  satisfaction 
there  to  raise  the  water  75  feet?  Length 
of  discharge  pipe  would  be  450  feet,  drive 
pipe  about  50  feet  in  length.  I  can  get 
another  spring  about  3.000  feet  away  from 
the  house.  The  spring  is  high  enough  to 
run  water  into  the  house.  Will  a  cement 
pipe  stand  the  pressure  at  the  foot  of  this 
lull  to  raise  it  up  to  the  house?  If  so, 
how  much  cement  would  it  take  to  make 
a  114-inch  pipe,  and  how  deep  should  it 
be  in  the  ground  to  keep  the  water  cool 
in  Summer?  I  think  the  water  would 
be  cooler  run  through  a  cement  pipe  than 
iron  would  be.  Am  I  right?  M.  L.  s. 

Zepp,  Va. 

I  would  not  recommend  a  ram  unless 
you  have  at  least  10  gallons  of  water 
per  minute  to  supply  the  drive  pipe,  and 
you  could  not  expect  over  two  quarts  per 
minute  through  the  discharge  pipe  where 
the  water  has  to  he  forced  75  feet  ver¬ 
tically  through  450  feet  of  pipe.  Too 
small  a  ram  would  be  useless  in  this 
place.  The  installing  of  a  small  pump¬ 
ing  gasoline  engine  would  be  preferable 
to  using  a  ram  unless  the  required 
amount  of  water  is  available.  The  use 
of  cement  pii>e  could  not  be  recommended 
in  the  place  referred  to.  as  the  pressure 
at  the> foot  of  the  hill  would  be  32  pounds  ' 
to  the  square  inch,  and  you  cannot  keep  i 
lung  distances  of  cement  pipe  from  crack¬ 
ing.  The  most  approved  method  of  keep¬ 
ing  water  cool  in  pipes  is  to  wrap  the 
iron  pipe  with  dampened  asbestos  paper, 
allowing  it  to  dry  down  on  the  pipes.  The 
ditch  should  be  at  least  3H4  feet  deep  if 
the  land  slopes  to  the  south.  G.  w. 


Fall  Seeding  of  Old  Pasture, 

I  have  an  old  pasture  wh:ch  I  wish 
to  seed.  The  soil  has  been  well  harrowed 
and  pulverized.  What  seed  would  yon  - 
suggest  my  putting  in  this  Fall,  and  how 
should  I  go  about  it  in  order  to  bring  the 
land  back  to  a  fertile  condition?  Should 
I  plant  a  cover  crop,  and  if  so,  what 
should  it  be?  IIow  should  I  fertilize? 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.  l.  m.  c. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  seed  this  Fall  or  to 
sow  any  cover  crop  in  Rhode  Island.  We 
would  not  advise  re-seeding  an  old  past¬ 
ure  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  worked 
up  so  as  to  destroy  the  old  sod.  Corn  is 
a  good  crop  for  such  land.  In  this  case 
we  should  plow  at  once,  let  the  land  be 
in  rough  furrows  over  Winter  and  in 
Spring  fit  and  plant  corn.  Seeding  a 
year  hence  will  be  far  more  satisfactory. 


A  Poultry  Dog. — I  see  inquiry  as  to 
a  dog  for  the  poultry  yard.  I  have  a 
Boston  bull  that  fills  the  bill  for  me.  I 
got  him  when  a  puppy  and  brought  him 
up  with  the  chickens  and  I  have  no 
rats  or  “varmints”  of  any  kind  bother¬ 
ing  my  poultry — even  the  two-legged  kind. 

I.  N.  B. 


CLOTHCRAFT 


You  Feel  Right  In 
Clothcraft  Clothes 

YOU’RE  at  ease,  proud  of  the  fit,  the 
style  and  “set”  of  your  clothes,  if 
you  wear  Clothcraft. 

You  can’t  get  a  just  idea  of  Clothcraft  frcm 
pictures ,  but  the  drawing  and  photograph  (same 
man  .same  overcoat)  suggest  how  one  Clothcraft 
model  looks.  Prove  the  case  at  any  Clothcraft 
Store. 

Satisfaction  is  built  into  the  clothes  by  Cloth¬ 
craft  Scientific  Tailoring.  That  means  the 
quality -improving,  cost-reducing  methods 
evolved  by  67  years  of  making  ready-for- 
service  clothes. 

Clothcraf  t  Clothes  are  the  only  line  at  $10  to 
$25,  in  which  ali-wool,  first-class  workmanship, 
satisfactory  wear  and  service  are  definitely 
guaranteed  to  you. 

Write  us  for  an  introduction  to  the  Cloth¬ 
craft  Store.  We'll  also  send  the  new  Style  Book 
and  tel  1  you  about  No.  4130  Blue  Serge  Special — 
the  best  all-round  suit  we  can  make  at  $18.50. 

THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  COMPANY 

Founded.  1846.  Oldest  A  merican  Makers 
of  Men's  Clothes. 

635  St.  Clair  Avenue,  N.  V/,  VlGVBlgnd 


Vaseline 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Cold 

Cream 


15c.  post-paid 


Thoroughly  cleanses  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  keeps  it 
healthy.  Relieves  irritation  and  roughness. 

A  perfectly  pure,  safe  cream  for  constant  use— for  children 
or  grown-ups. 

lust  one  of  the  famous  ‘‘Vaseline”  preparations,  which 
are  needed  for  the  little  daily  ills  and  accidents  in  every  home. 

If  your  druggist  cannot  supply  you,  write  direct. 


35  State  Street 


Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Company 


Interesting  booklet  on 
recjuest 


(CousoliUuted. ) 


New  York 


By  ParcelPost  Prepaid  $2^2 

Six  Cut  Glass  Sherberts^ 

You  cun  serve  Fruit  Salads,  Des¬ 
serts  or  Preserved  Fruits  in  these 
dainty  cut  glass  disites.  No  lunch¬ 
eon  or  dinner  complete  without 
them.  They  are  absolutely  guar¬ 
anteed  cut  glass  Money  back  if 
not  pleased.  Order  direct  from 
this  advertisement. 

We  are  not  even  going  to  the  expense  of  printed 
matter.  All  unnecessary  expense  is  saved  for  you 
in  buying  direct  from  our  factory. 

Order  now  for  Christmas.  Address  Dept.  B. 

Oriental  Cut  Glass  Co.,  6  So.  Division  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


TjeJj_  Tomorrow’s 

White’s  Weather  \\J  ,1 

Prophet  forecasts  VV  PDlhPI 

the  weather  8  to  *" 

—  24  hours  in  advance.  Not  a  toy  bn 

-  a  scientifically  constructed  instru 
ment,  working  automatically,  am 
made  doubly  interesting  by  th< 
little  figures  of  the  German  peasan 
and  his  good  Frau  who  come  in  am 

_ _  out  to  tell  you  what  the  weather  wil 

Special  ..  be-  Handsome,  ornamental. 
Prirvfn  reIl,abIeand  everlasting.  Size  6K  by  7M 
rnceio  inches.  L  ully  guaranteed.  Ideal  as 
Agents  gifts.  Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  for 
David  White,  Dept.  12.  419  E.WaterSf.,  Milwaukee,  W 


When  stubborn  burnt-on 
crusts  and  grease  are  hard 
to  remove  try  Old  Dutch 
Cleanser. 

It  quickly  and  easily 

Loosens  and  Removes 
the  Hardest  Deposits 

Everything  that  ordinari¬ 
ly  requires  hard  rubbing, 
quickly  gives  way  to  its 
extra  cleaning  powers. 

Many  other  uses  and  Directions 
on  Large  Sifter  Can — 10c 

Don’t  Be  Without  It 


EVERYTHING 
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MINEP’JL  ROD  FOR  BURIED  TREASURE 

Will  a  mineral  rod  locate  metal  sev¬ 
eral  feet  under  ground,  or  under  loose 
stone?  I  am  endeavoring  to  locate  a 
buried  treasure,  and  would  like  to  know 
whether  a  mineral  rod  would  be  of  any 
assistance.  If,  in  your  opinion,  they  are 
valuable,  will  you  advise  me  where  one 
could  be  obtained?  E.  a.  a. 

Vermont. 

I  had  the  opportunity  a  few  years  ago 
to  test  out  for  the  U.  S.  Government, 
some  of  the  so-called  mineral  detectors. 
In  connection  with  that  work  I  made  a 
considerable  study  of  many  types,  and 
believe  that  none  of  them  which  base 
their  action  on  any  attraction  the  metals, 
other  than  iron,  have  for  them  is  of 
value.  Iron  or  steel,  if  in  the  metallic 


second  rod  in  from  the  circle  a  couple  of 
feet  and  try  again.  The  readings  should 
get  larger  as  the  two  rods  approach  each 
other.  If  they  got  larger  and  then  small¬ 
er,  it  means  that  the  second  rod  has 
passed  over  the  metal.  Such  a  galvano¬ 
meter  would  cost  $25.  The  batteries 
would  cost  at  least  25  cents  apiece,  while 
the  wire  and  switch  would  cost  a  dollar 
or  so. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  do  not  think 
this  will  be  very  satisfactory  in  the  case 
of  a  small  chest  of  metal.  If  the  metal 
is  near  the  surface,  a  modification  might 
be  less  work  than  digging  fruitlessly 
everywhere.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
get  a  good  strong  rod  made,  which  you 
feel  certain  can  be  driven  through  the 
chest  or  container  which  has  the  treas¬ 
ure  in  it.  The  rod  must  be  of  wood. 
The  tip  can  be  made  of  two  pieces  of 


state  as.  for  instance,  pipes  underground, 
may  be  detected  by  any  compass  needle, 
if  careful  observations  are  made.  Possi¬ 
bly  copper  and  bismuth  may  also  affect  a 
magnetic  needle  slightly.  Gold,  silver, 
platinum  and  other  precious  metals  will 
have  no  effect  whatever.  The  U.  S.  pos¬ 
tal  inspectors  have  been  very  busy  for 
some  years  rounding  up  sellers  of  the 
“mineral  rods,”  etc.,  and  have  succeeded 
in  putting  quite  a  number  behind  the 
prison  bars. 

There  is  a  method  for  detecting  any 
considerable  amount  of  metal  by  means 
of  its  electrical  conductivity.  I  doubt  its 
value  in  finding  chests  of  treasure,  but  it 
is  sometimes  used  in  finding  ore  veins 
or  water  streams.  The  following  is  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  procedure : 

The  earth  is  a  poor  conductor  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  but  metals  are  good  conductors. 


metal  separated  by  a  piece  of  hard  rub¬ 
ber.  Each  piece  of  the  tip  is  connected 
to  a  wire,  and  the  two  wires  are  con¬ 
nected  through  two  dry  batteries  to  a 
common  electric  bell.  Ordinarily  the 
bell  will  not  ring  because  of  the  piece  of 
hard  rubber  between  the  metal  tips.  If 
the  rod  is  plunged  into  a  chest  of  metal 
or,  in  any  way  the  tips  are  connected  by 
metal,  the  bell  will  ring.  This  pole  can 
be  driven  down  in  loose  rocks,  earth, 
etc.,  and  will  tell  in  a  short  time  if  there 
is  any  treasure.  The  entire  cost  will  not 
be  more  than  a  dollar  of  two. 

R.  P.  C. 


Handling  Dynamite. 

You  can  tell  II.  TV.  G.,  page  1176,  that 
if  he  will  use  cotton  gloves  when  he 
handles  dynamite,  and  never  touch  the 


If,  therefore,  you  prepare  a  path  for 
electricity  through  metal  more  current 
will  flow  than  if  the  path  was  through 
dirt.  Then  if  you  drive  two  metal  rods 
into  the  ground  and  connect  them  by 
means  of  wire  to  a  battery,  and  through  an 
electric  current  measuring  device,  the  lat¬ 
ter  will  ordinarily  give  only  a  slight  read¬ 
ing  when  the  current  simply  flows  through 
the  ground.  If.  however,  there  is  metal 
in  the  ground  between  the  stakes,  or  if 
there  is  water  between  the  stakes,  the 
current  indicator  will  show  more  current 
flowing,  and  by  bringing  the  stakes  nearer 
and  nearer  to  each  other  you  can  locate 
the  good  conducting  substance  fairly  well. 
For  this  you  need  25  good  batteries  con¬ 
nected  in  series  (carbon  of  one  to  zinc 
of  the  next  and  so  on),  a  sensitive  gal¬ 
vanometer  (the  name  of  the  particular 
kind  of  current  measuring  instrument 
which  is  best),  some  wire  and  a  knife 


dynamite  with  his  bare  hands  he  will 
have  no  headache  when  he  blasts,  as  the 
headache  is  not  caused  by  the  dynamite 
fumes,  but  by  the  nitro-glycerine  pene¬ 
trating  the  hands,  thereby  increasing  the 
heart  action.  w.  H. 

Fairfield,  Conn. 

s 

Handling  Dynamite. — I  noticed  in 
your  paper  recently,  a  communication 
from  one  of  your  readers,  complaining 
about  the  fumes  of  dynamite  making  him 
sick.  Years  ago,  I  used  considerable 
dynamite,  and  each  time  1  used  it  I  was 
troubled  the  same  as  your  correspondent, 
and  concluded  it  .was  the  fumes  or  the 
concussion.  But  it  proved  to  be  the  fact 
that  I  handled  the  dynamite  and  then 
got  my  fingers  in  ray  mouth,  thereby  get¬ 
ting  some  of  the  dynamite  in  ray  system. 
If  your  correspondent  will  use  gloves  and 
be  very  particular  to  keep  his  hands 


Metal 


SINGLE  KOI)  DEVICE. 


• 

switch  (single  blade),  besides  the  two 
metal  rods  or  two  wooden  rods  which 
have  metal  points  to  which  the  wire 
can  be  welded  oi  soldered.  Connect  them 
as  shown  in  first  cut : 

Drive  one  rod  into- the  earth  and  mark 
a  circle  around  it  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  away.  Drive  the  second  rod  into 
the  ground  at  various  points  along  this 
circle  and  mark  down  the  reading  of  the 
galvanometer  when  you  close  the  switch 
after  each  driving.  The  map  of  the 
ground  and  your  readings  will  look  like 
second  cut. 

If  at  any  place  you  get  a  large  read¬ 
ing  that  will  show  the  presence  of  some 
conducting  substance,  then  bring  the 


away  from  his  face,  I  believe  he  will 
have  no  more  trouble,  geo.  e.  pierce. 
Pennsylvania. 


FARM  ARITHMETIC.  —  By  Burk¬ 
ett  and  Swartzel ;  2S0  pages;  120  illus¬ 
trations;  published  by  Orange  Judd  Co., 
New  York.  This  is  intended  as  a  school 
text  book,  but  is  valuable  as  a  farm 
reference  book  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  information  contained  in  con¬ 
densed  form.  Some  of  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  are  the  mathematics  of  plant  and 
animal  feeding,  the  dairy,  soils,  drain¬ 
age,  farm  mechanics,  architecture,  roads, 
forestry,  and  farm  accounts.  For  sale 
by  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  price  $1. 


DON’T 

OVER-ESTIMATE 
YOUR  STRENGTH 


Very  cold  air  obstructs  per¬ 
spiration  and  occasions  colds, 
coughs,  catarrh,  and  rheuma¬ 
tism  as  well  as  throat  and 
chest  troubles. 

To  avert  this  condition,  nourish 
your  body  with  the  known  and 
proven  winter  food- medicine, 
Scott ’s  Emulsion ,  which  makes 
rich  blood  to  warm  the  body;  cre¬ 
ates  energy  and  vitality  to  endure 
the  climatic  changes  of  winter. 

No  alcohol  or  opiate  in  SCOTT’S 
— just  predigested  nourishment  of 
superior  medicinal  value. 

Scott  &  Bowne.  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  12-125 

■  —  ■  —  ■'  * 


i Don't  Stop "i 

to  make  fast  the  rope.  Use  the  Burr  Self-locking 
Tackle  Block  for  all  kinds  of  lifting.  Booklet  FREE 
postpaid.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us. 

THE  BURR  MFG.  CO. 

2105  Superior  Ave.,  N.  W.  Cleveland,  O. 


HUNTERS -- TRAPPERS 


If  you  want  an  ideal  lamp  for  night  fishing,  trap¬ 
ping,  hunting  or  lor  work  about  farm  or  machin¬ 
ery,  send  to-day  for  a 

Baldwin  Lamp 

Proiects a  1 1  candle  poner  light  160 feet. 
Burns  Acetylene  Gus.  Weight  6  oz. 
Height- 3*^  iu.  Can  be  carrivJ  in  hand 
or  worn  on  cap  or  belt,  leaving:  boiti 
handsfree.  No  oil,  soot  or  glass.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe  and  simple.  Kitty  hours 
bright  light  costs  V5c.  Useful  as  well 
during  Automobile  repairing.  Catalogue 
free  and  instructive  booklet,  ’‘Knots and 
Jlow  to  Tie  Them0  mailed  on  request. 

At  all  dealers  or  by  JOHN  SIMMONS  CO. 
mail  prepaid- $1.00  m  Leonard  St.  New  York  City 


SKUNK 


WE  PAY  TOP  PRICES  FOlt  SKUNK. 
MINK,  MUSKRAT,  AND  ALL  RAW  FURS, 
Price  list  free.  M.  J.  .Jewett  & 
Sons,  Redwood,  N.Y.  Dept  29. 


^  Sf/fT  M  §  Ml  —  Skunk,  Mink,  Oppossum 

HjjJArtQ  Rj/raHa  and  all  other  kinds  of  raw 
furs  wanted.  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  extreme  prices.  Send  a  postal  for  my 
price  list  No  fake  quotations;  I  always  pay  what  L 
quote.  Thirty-one  years  in  the  business.  Personal 
grading.  LEMUEL  BLACK,  Lock  Box  338,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Highest  Cash  Prices  for  Cow  and  Horse  Hides 

and  fancy  prices  for  Calf  Skins.  Address 

ROGERS  TANNERY,  -  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 


Cash  for 

Raw  Furs 


Why  sell  your  skins  at 
homo  when  you  can 
send  thorn  to  us  and 
save  all  middlemen’s 
profits?  New  York  is 
tho  best  market  in 
America.  We  pay  cash 
for  hides  of  Skunks, 
Minks,  Coons,  Opossums,  Poxes,  etc.  Thirty  years  in 
the  business.  No  commission  charged.  Wo  stand  express 
nri  T  DMT!  CD  Pfl  charges.  Write  for  price  list. 
OlLI,  DUILlK  LU.,  Exporters,  ”  East  1 2th  St.,  New  York 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer 
or  auy  kind  of  skin  with  hail-  or  fur  on. 
Wo  tan  and  finish  them  right;  make 
them  into  coals  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  i  n 
formation  which  every  stork  raiser 
should  have,  hut  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

Ittells  how  to  take  oil  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  tho  Iroight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  whii-h  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horso 
hides  and  call  skins  ;  about  tile  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  if  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company,  - 
571  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y, 


November  29, 

THE  NEW  HANDY  FARMER’S 
KNIFE  AND  TOOL  KIT 


It  Carries  Four  Distinct  Blades; 

A  large  regular  cutting  blade;  a  Lock- 
Screw-driver  Blade;  a  Belt  Punch  Blade 
that  can  bo  used  for  boring  holes  in  leath¬ 
er,  any  size  to  oue-half  inch  in  diameter; 
the  Ilook  Blade  for  cleaning  horses' 
hoofs,  and  to  clean  out  borers  from  fruit 
trees  or  removing  Cotter  ]>ins  from  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  other  machinery.  The  little 
wrench  fits  the  nut  on  a  Prest-o-Lite  auto¬ 
mobile  light  or  any  small  nut. 

In  fact  this  handy  article  can  be  used 
for  hundreds  of  purposes.  The  blades  are 
of  S.  &  G.  Wardlow’s  highest  grade  bar 
steel,  hand  forged  and  baud  ground; 
tempered  by  an  expert  process.  Every 
blade  is  thoroughly  tested.  The  lining  is 
of  brass  and  bolsters  of  highly  polished 
steel.  The  handle  is  neat  and  attractive. 
The  whole  is  just  the  size  of  a  good  jack¬ 
knife  (exact  size  of  picture),  and  so  con¬ 
structed  that  when  the  blades  are  closed 
the  knife  will  not  catch  and  tear  the 
pocket. 

One  of  Our  Friends  Writes: 

“This  is  a  great  farm  knife.  We  have 
carried  one  for  months.  Not  long  ago  the 
horse  began  to  limp.  We  found  a  small 
stone  wedged  in  against  the  shoe.  No 
pulling  or  pounding  could  release  it.  but 
a  quick  jerk  with  the  little  hook  and  the 
stone  was  out.  Who  has  not  been  caught 
far  away  from  a  screw-driver  with  a 
screw  working  loose?  What  do  you  care 
when  right  in  your  pocket  you  have  the 
strong  little  short  blade  here  shown?  We 
will  guarantee  you  have  had  a  strap 
break  on  the  road  and  had  to  cut  a  new 
hole  with  your  knife.  The  grooved  blade 
permits  you  to  make  just  the  bole  you 
want  without  damage  to  the  leather  or 
to  cold  fingers.  Then  the  short  strong 
cutting  blade  will  do  anything  which  a 
pocket  edge  should  do.  The  Roman  sol¬ 
diers  conquered  the  world  with  their  short 
swords  because  these  blades  brought  them 
right  up  to  business.  It  is  just  the  same 
with  this  short  blade.  There  is  power 
and  edge  to  it.  In  fact  this  is  a  perfect 
workshop  good  for  any  farmer.” 

It  is  a  whole  Tool  Ivit  embodied  in. 
and  taking  up,  the  size  of  a  jackknife. 
Bear  in  mind  that  these  hladcs  are  fast¬ 
ened  to  and  are  a  part  of  the  knife.  You 
cannot  lose  the  blades  as  is  the  case  with 
similar  tool  kits. 

Would  Make  a  Splendid  Present.  • 

Given  for  One  New  Yearly  Sub¬ 
scription  at  $1.00;  or  Two  Yearly  Re¬ 
newals  at  $1.00  each;  or  Ten  10 -week 
Trial  Subscriptions  at  10  Cents  each. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a 
subscription  to  the  R.  N.-Y.,  but  are 
given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  in  place 
of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscription 
list  of  tlif  K.  N.-Y. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City. 


RAW  FURS 


G.  I.  FOX.  m 
Seventh  Ave 
N.  Y.  A  square 
deal,  liberal  as¬ 
sortment,  top 
prices.  Write 
for  price  list. 


FUR 


buyers  are  expensive.  We  have  none  on  the  road.  The  10 
per  cent,  saved  thereby  we  give  to  our  shippers.  Would  you 
iike  to  be  one  of  them?  Send  for  price  list  and  ship  to 
M.  F.  Pfaelzer  &  Co., 

119  W.  20th  St.  (Desk  22), 

New  York  City. 


WE  PAY  HIGHEST  PRICES  FOR 

We  give  liberal  assortment  and  prompt  returns. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

IT  IS  RICADY 


RAW  FURS 

A.  SUSKIND  &  CO..  159  West  24th  St..  New  York 


Ship  Us  Your  Raw  Furs  By  Express 


We  guarantee  to  hold  all  shipments  entirely  separate,  and  in  case  our  valua¬ 
tions  are  not  satisfactory  we  will  return  your  goods  at  once,  and  pay  all 
express  charges  both  ways. 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO. 

.  WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 

References:  Dun  or  Bradstreet  Commercial  Agencies — Any  Bank 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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TIIE  DUCKS  AT  THEIR  DINNER.  Fig.  495. 


Your  Grandfather  Read  it 
Your  Father  Read  It 
Are  YOU  Reading  It? 


Old 

Farms 


Made  New 


An  old  man  can  never  be  made  young.  A  worn-out  reaper  is 
fit  only  for  the  junk  heap.  A  horse  that  is  past  usefulness  must  be 
retired. 

But  an  old  farm  can  be  made  new! 

I  he  owner  of  a  hundred-acre  farm  was  beating  all  his  neighbors 
in  crops,  yet  his  business  was  a  fizzle. 

It  looked  as  if  he’d  have  to  quit  the  game  to  make  a  living.  But 
he  told  his  troubles  to  a  farm-management  expert.  The  expert  got 
busy  and  made  that  farm  over  from  pasture  to  corncrib.  He  moved 
fences,  started  rotations — did  just  the  things  an  expert  replanning  a 
factory  would  do. 

And  when  he  was  done  the  deficit  had  been  turned  into  a  profit. 

For  several  years  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  its  field 
agents,  has  been  experimenting  with  various  farms,  with  the  owners’ 
cooperation,  along  the  lines  of  system  and  efficiency.  We  are  able 
to  publish  the  results  in  a  series  of  four  articles,  of  which  this  is  the 
first,  under  the  title,  Old  Farms  Alade  New.  They  tell  how  to  replan 
a  farm  for  economy  in  time  and  labor. 

PECANS — A  Tree  Crop  of  Tomorrow 

A  plantation  owner  set  out  a  sixteen-acre  pecan  orchard  at  a  cost  of  $600. 
Three  years  later  a  friend  asked,  “What  will  you  take  for  it?” 

“It’s  not  for  sale,”  the  owner  answered,  and  $1800,  $3000,  $4000,  wouldn’t 
budge  him.  Why? 

“Because  when  it  is  ten  years  old  I  can  sell  it  for  $16, 000  —  $1000  an  acre,” 
he  declared.  Now  it  is  nine  years  old  and  he  wouldn’t  take  $16,000,  because  it 
will  soon  be  paying  twenty  per  cent,  on  that  valuation. 

Tree  Crops  is  the  next  big  thing  in  farming,  says  Dr.  J.  Russell  Smith,  and 
he  understands  this  subject  better  than  anyone  we  know.  He  studied  the  nut 
orchards  of  this  country,  and  some  friends  of  the  l  Jniversityof  Pennsylvania  thought 
so  highly  of  his  work  that  they  sent  him  on  an  18,000-mile  trip  through  Southern 
Europe  and  North  Africa,  where  pecans,  chestnuts,  walnuts,  olives,  dates  and 
the  rest  have  flourished  for  centuries. 

He  returned  with  a  new  faith  in  tree  crops.  He  tells  in  this  series  of  articles 
how  the  nut  industry  must  be  reestablished  in  America. 

Fresh  Fowl — or  Frozen 

Cold  storage  is  a  saving  grace  to  the  farmer — it  prevents  glutted  markets 
and  equalizes  prices  the  year  round. 

The  poultryman  especially  will  find  that  the  cold-storage  plant  is  his  best 
friend.  Here’s  a  story  that  tells  what  it  means  to  you  as  no  other  article  you 
ever  read  has  told. 

A  Woman  and  a  Windmill 

In  the  homesteading  game  on  Uncle  Sam’s  free  land  women  win  out  as  well 
as  men;  women  of  pluck  and  common  sense,  like  this  woman  who  took  a  wind¬ 
mill  along  with  her  when  she  went  out  to  try  to  make  a  home  for  herself. 

•  “Any  woman  can  do  it,”  she  says,  “if  she  will  buckle  down  cheerfully  and 
not  try  to  be  a  parlor  ornament.” 

This  real  story  of  a  real  woman  is  better  than  fiction. 

Out  West  — The  Little  Landers 

Can  a  family  farm  a  quarter  of  an  acre  and  get  a  living  out  of  it?  That’s  the 
claim  back  of  Southern  California’s  Little-Lander  movement.  Ever  hear  of  the 
little  landers?  We  have  investigated  them.  You  may  be  interested  in  the  result. 

These  A  ve  a  Few  of  the  Rig  Features  You  Will  Find  in 
One  of  Our  Four  December  Issues.  But  They  Are  Not  All 


A  LESSON  FROM  A  DUCK  DEAL. 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  our  neighbors 
started  a  small  flock  of  Pekin  ducks. 
The  first  season  he  raised  about  80.  the 
second  season  he  had  300,  and  the  third, 
close  to  3.000.  During  the  Summer  va¬ 
cation  lie  hired  my  youngest  brother  and 
another  lad  about  two  years  older  to 
help  him  dress  the  ducks  for  market’. 
They  got  six  cents  for  killing  and  pick¬ 
ing  and  could  do  from  12  to  20  in  a 
day.  Grain  was  comparatively  cheap 
that  year,  and  ducks  were  high ;  the 
profits  in  growing  them  were  generous 
and  the  boys  decided  to  spend  the  next 
season  in  raising  ducks  for  themselves. 
We.  talked  it  over  and  at  last  I  agreed 
to  furnish  the  capital  for  my  brother  if 
he  would  do  the  work.  We  already  had  a 
good  flock  of  hens  together  and  we  planned 
to  use  them,  in  part  at  least,  for  setting. 
We  bought  an  incubator  that  would  hold 
300  hen’s  eggs,  but  as  we  had  to  buy 
our  duck  eggs  when  and  where  we  could, 
we  used  hens  entirely  for  the  hatching  of 
them  and  devoted  the  machine  to  custom 
hatching  together  with  our  own  hens’ 
eggs.  We  had  good  success  in  hatching 
and  the  ducks  grew  rapidly;  however, 
grain  was  steadily  advancing,  and  reports 
said  ducks  were  plenty  and  cheap.  We 
could  see  our  margin  of  profits  growing 
thinner  every  day. 

We  raised  about  200  ducks  and  nearly 
as  many  chickens.  We  found  that  it  paid 
to  let  the  chickens  have  the  run  of  the 
duck  yard  as  soon  as  they  were  old 
enough  to  fly  over  the  lS-inch  fences 
which  divided  the  different  flocks.  A 
four-foot  fence  around  the  entire  plant 
kept  out  intruders  and  kept  the  chickens 
in ;  at  the  same  time  it  gave  them  a 
chance  to  spend  most  of  their  time  on 


the  fresh  grass  outside  the  duck  pens. 
I  would  not  care  to  try  to  grow  chickens 
if  they  had  to  live  in  the  filth  made  by 
the  ducks.  Keeping  chickens  in  this  way 
is  on  the  same  idea  as  the  hogs  of  the 
Western  cattle  fattener.  There  they  run 
a  hog  to  every  steer  to  pick  up  the  corn 
that  would  be  wasted  by  the  cattle ;  with 
us  we  found  that  the  ducks  wasted 
enough  grain  by  shaking  their  heads  when 
eating,  or  in  running  to  the  water  dish, 
which  they  do  with  every  few  mouthfuls, 
to  keep  a  chicken  to  every  duck.  In¬ 
stead  of  picking  as  a  chicken  does  they 
simply  shovel  up  the  feed  as  long  as 
there  is  enough  to  fill  their  bills  and  then 
have  the  rest  to  waste,  beside  all  that 
dropped  otherwise. 

The  other  lad,  Jimmie,  raised  about 
the  same  number  of  ducks  as  we  did, 
using  hens  entirely  for  •  hatching,  and 
feeding  the  same  as  we  did.  When  the 
first  reached  10  weeks  of  age  they  were 
dressed  and  shipped  to  Boston.  Both 
hoys  shipped  a  lot  at  the  same  time  and 
!  oth  to  the  same  commission  merchant. 
At  this  time  the  year  before  ducks  whole¬ 
saled  at  27  cents  per  pound;  that  year 
we  {got  lOt/6  cents  and  Jimmie  got  1(5. 

'  he  next  week  we  got  a  whole  cent  over 
Jimmie,  and  the  next  week  a  half  cent 
again.  I  was  working  away  all  the  time 
and  saw  little  of  the  ducks  except  Sun¬ 
days.  After  the  third  shipment  I  went 
up  to  look  over  Jimmie’s  birds  to  see  if 
1  could  find  what  the  trouble  was.  I 
imply  could  not  find  it.  His  ducks 
looked  every  bit  as  good  as  ours,  and  his 
returns  from  the  commission  man  showed 
that  they  weighed  as  much  as  ours  did. 
Also  fie  was  using  new  custom-made 


shipping  boxes,  while  we  were  using 
empty  cracker  boxes,  giving  him  any 
advantage  there  was  in  package.  At 
around  16  cents  per  pound  the  profit  was 
all  but  invisible,  and  the  usual  half  cent 
or  the  occasional  whole  one  helped  us  to 
see  it  when  he  couldn’t;  It  made  from 
50  cents’  to  one  dollar  on  every  box  in 
our  favor. 

We  continued  to  ship  through  July  and 
August,  and  always  we  came  out  ahead 
on  price.  When  school  began  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  the  boy  had  to  go  there  were  24 
ducks  left  to  dress.  As  he  did  not  have 
time  to  dress  them  we  hired  Jimmie,  who 
had  left  school,  to  do  it.  He  was  to 
dress  them  and  leave  them  soaking  in 
the  icewater,  and  the  boy  would  wash 
them  up  and  pack  them  after  school,  ship¬ 
ping  them  before  school  next  morning. 
When  I  got  home  that  night  I  heard  a 
steady  string  of  grumbling  coming  from 
the  old  carriage  shod  which  we  used  for 
a  picking  house.  I  strolled  in  to  find  the 
boy  washing  ducks  and  muttering  about 
“Poor  picking,  more  pin  feathers  left.” 
etc.  He  washed  and  packed  those  ducks 
as  carefully  as  any  of  the  others,  but  we 
got  a  half  cent  less  for  them  than  any 
others.  Here  then  is  the  lesson;  the 
farmer  may  grow  as  good  stuff  as  there 
is  in  the  world,  but  if  he  is  careless  about 
putting  the  finishing  touches  on  it  he 
will  never  get  the  top  price,  and  it  is 
the  top  price  that  pays.  e.  t.  wood. 

Massachusetts. 


Depluming  Mite  ;  Italian  Bees. 

1.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  chickens’  heads?  They  get  bare 
on  top  of  the  head  when  they  are  about 
six  to  eight  weeks  old.  Quite  a  lot  of 
my  old  hens  have  been  bare  on  top  of 
their  heads  for  two  or  three  years,  and  I 


thought  the  little  chicks  got  it  from  the 
mother  hen.  but  I  have  some  purebred 
ones  that  I  hatched,  from  purchased  eggs, 
the  chickens  raised  by  themselves,  with¬ 
out  a  hen,  and  their  heads  got  bare  just 
the  same.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to 
cure  them  of  it?  Will  hens  that  have 
had  the  gapes  when  they  were  little 
chickens,  but  got  over  them  when  they 
were  older,  do  for  breeders,  or  to  put  on 
to  the  market  for  that  purpose,  or  would 
I  have  no  right  to  do  so?  Are  poultry 
men  particular  about  not  putting  poultry 
on  to  the  market  or  advertising  them  in 
the  papers  for  breeders  when  they  have 
had  the  gapes  when  little,  or  the  roup? 
2.  Are  the  Golden-all-over  Italian  bees 
more  vicious  (or  cross)  than  the  Leather¬ 
back  Italian  bees?  I  read  that  they  were, 
but  I  see  that  the  bee  papers  say  nothing 
about  it;  they  seem  to  say  that 'one  kind 
of  Italians  is  as  good  as  another. 

Frnnklinville,  N.  Y.  i.  e.  b. 

1.  A  small  mite,  known  as  the  deplum¬ 
ing  mite,  is  probably  responsible  for  the 
bald  heads  of  your  chicks.  This  mite  bur¬ 
rows  beneath  the  skin  and  is  hard  to  get 
at,  but  the  thorough  rubbing  in  of  some 
grease  like  lard  or  vaseline,  to  which  one- 
fifth  part  of  blue  ointment. has  been  add¬ 
ed,  should  kill  the  mites  and  permit  the 
new  feathers  to  grow.  There  is  no  reason 
why  fowls  that  recovered  from  the  gapes 
when  young  and  were  not  stunted  in  their 
growth  by  the  presence  of  the  gape  worms 
should  not  be  used  in  breeding  pens,  but 
fowls  that  have  once  suffered  from  true 
roup  have  received  a  check  to  their  vital¬ 
ity  which  unfits  them  for  reproduction  of 
vigorous  stock,  and  they  should  not  be 
used  or  sold  for  that  purpose.  2.  A  cross 
disposition  in  bees,  like  that  of  humans, 
seems  to  be  very  much  a  personal  trait. 
In  general,  the  Italians,  of  whatever 
strain,  are  as  mild-mannered  as  they 
should  be  to  protect  themselves  from  their 
enemies,  though  occasionally  some  colony, 
the  progeny  of  one  queen,  will  develop 
dispositions  that  make  them  a  nuisance 
in  the  apiary.  Cross-bred  or  hybrid  bees 
are  apt  to  be  more  vicious  than  pure 
Italians.  m.  b.  i>. 


Growing  Alfalfa  for  Market.  A 

hundred  dollars  an  acre  in  a  droughty- 
year  looks  good  to  Kansas  farmers, 
and  their  cornfields  are  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  alfalfa  fields.  Have  you  tried  alfalfa 
as  a  money  crop? 

When  Dairymen  Get  Together. 

For  a  longtime  the  dairymen  have  been 
divided  into  many  factions.  Dealers 
and  producers  have  waged  continual 
warfare.  Ice  cream  manufacturers  have 
been  misunderstood.  Breeders  have 
followed  false  gods  and  have  maligned 
each  other’s  breeds.  But  harmony  is 
coming.  The  last  National  Dairy  Show 
was  really  a  peace  conference  as  well 
as  a  school  for  producers,  dealers  and 
manufacturers.  Our  article  on  the  Dairy- 


Show  will  have  a  new  point  of  view. 
It’ s  not  merely  a  list  of  prize  winners, 
but  a  foresight  into  dairy  futures. 

Progressive  Agriculture.  A  girl 
made  $107  from  tomatoes  on  a  tenth 
of  an  acre.  A  boy  raised  167  bushels  of 
corn  on  an  acre.  Uncle  Sam  is  teaching 
92,000  boy's  and  33,000  girls  how  to 
get  the  most  from  the  farm,  and  they 
are  teaching  their  fathers  and  mothers 

Then  there’s  a  great  woman’s  de¬ 
partment,  with  the  advance  guard  of 
Christmas  shopping  suggestions  and 
holiday  recipes  and  helpful  hints  for  the 
“Mainspring  of  the  farm” — the  wife 
and  mother.  And  a  dozen  more  articles 
dealing  with  the  two  important  features 
of  the  farm  business — economy  in  pro 
duetion;  profit  in  marketing. 


IF  FARMING  IS  YOUR  BUSINESS  YOU  NEED 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Thanksgiving  is  a  time  for  physical 
feasting  and  mental  fasting.  By  the  lat¬ 
ter  I  mean  trying  to  think  out  some  of 
the  problems  of  life  which  come  as  a  sort 
of  shade  when  we  remember  all  our  mer¬ 
cies.  A  bunch  of  these  problems  came  up 
to  me  through  struggle  and  bruise  as  I 
sat  with  my  feet  on  (he  concrete  and  my 
collar  turned  up. 

It  was  a  gray,  raw,  miserable  day — 
good  Indian  weather  as  it  turned  out. 
It.  seemed  as  if  tin;  sun  had  covered 
its  face  with  a  blanket  in  one  of  those 
lits  of  depression  when  the  impulse  is 
to  hide  the  face  from  human  eyes. 
Some  12,000  people  were  grouped — piled 
up  tier  above  tier — around  a  great  field 
marked  out  with  long  white  stripes.  It 
was  a  cold  crowd,  for  all  had  their  feet 
on  a  concrete  floor.  At  one  side  a  devoted 
little  band  of  college  boys  screamed  and 
sang  their  songs,  but  for  the  most  part 
this  great  crowd  sat  cold-eyed  and  im¬ 
partial.  At  one  side  of  the  field  there 
was  a  dash  of  bright  color  where  a  group 
of  stolid  Indians  sal  wrapped  in  big  red 
blankets.  Just  across  from  these  was 
another  group  with  green  blankets.  Be¬ 
tween  them  in  the  center  of  the  field  was 
a  tangled  mass  of  22  husky  boys  in  red 
or  green,  all  fighting  for  the  possession  of 
a  football. 

Ah,  a  football  game!  What  is  this  so- 
called  farmer  doing,  wasting  part  of  the 
price  of  a  barrel  of  apples  when  he  ought 
to  be  at  work?  Of  course  it  is  my  priv¬ 
ilege  to  say,  “That's  my  business  if  I 
want  to,”  but  J  will  answer  by  saying 
that  I  was  renewing  my  youth  and  study¬ 
ing  human  nature.  You  can’t  improve  on 
either  operation  for  a  man  of  ray  age. 
Up  some  250  miles  nearer  the  Canadian 
line  the  boy  lmd  been  one  of  the  1,000 
yelling  young  maniacs  who  sent  these 
green-dad  boys  down  to  meet  the  In¬ 
dians.  lie  could  not  come,  but  lie  wrote 
me,  “Be  sure  to  see  the  game;  it  will  he 
a  pinch.”  As  a  peacli  grower,  f  am  in¬ 
terested  in  all  new  varieties,  and  this 
certainly  turned  out  to  be  one.  It  must 
be  said  that  these  green-clad  hoys  came 
down  out  of  their  Bills  with  a  haughty 
spirit  and  wearing  pride  as  conspicuously 
as  they  will  wear  their  first  high  hat. 
They  had  not  lost  a  game,  but  had  tram¬ 
pled  over  two  of  the  greatest,  colleges  in 
the  Country.  They  represented  the  sec¬ 
tion  where  the  purest-bred  white  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  to  Is*  found.  One  more  victory 
and  no  one  could  deny  their  boast  that 
they  could  stand  any  other  football  team 
on  its  head.  So  they  came  marching  out 
on  the  field,  very  airy,  very  confident,  and 
fully  convinced  of  the  great  superiority  of 
the  white  man  ! 

I  1  now  very  little  about  football.  When 
I  played  it  was  more  like  a  game  of  tag 
than  a  human  battering  ram.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  round  of  the  great  human 
game  which  would  make  anyone  thought¬ 
ful.  Here  were  representatives  of  two 
races  about  to  grapple.  The  great  major¬ 
ity  of  the  white  thousands  who  watched 
them  were  uncoueernod — for  a  New  York 
audience  is  composed  of  so  many  races 
and  tongues  that  it  has  little  sentiment. 
All  around  me,  however,  there  seemed 
standing  up  hundreds  of  swarthy,  dark 
men  whose  eyes  glittered  as  they  watched 
the  game.  You  could  not  realize  how 
many  there  were  with  Indian  and  Negro 
blood  until  such  a  lest  of  the  white  and 
red  races  was  presented.  Then  you  begin 
to  realize  what  a  race  ipieslioii  really 
means  when  the  so-called  inferior  race 
gets  a  chance  to  test  its  real  manhood  on 
terms  of  equality.  I  have  had  a  football 
expert  tell  me  that  bo  could  select  and 
train  a  football  eleven  of  colored  students 
at  Hampton  or  Tnskegee  who  could  hold 
their  own  with  any  college  eleven  in  the 
country.  I  know  I  have  seen  some  gigan¬ 
tic  men  there.  A  great  lawyer  says  lie 
can  select  and  drill  four  colored  men  from 
these  negro  schools  who  could  hold  their 
own  in  debating  popular  questions  with 
students  from  Yah1,  Harvard  or  Prince¬ 
ton.  Before  you  dismiss  this  as  “bosh” 
remember  that  these  would  not  he  blink 
men  of  necessity,  but  those  who  carry  in 
their  veins,  through  no  sin  of  their  own, 
an  inheritance  from  the  ablest  white  fam¬ 
ilies  of  the  South.  The  “burning  drop” 
of  colored  blood  would  drive  this  inherit¬ 
ance  on  to  give  expression  to  the  dreams 
of  an  “inferior”  race. 

But  it  would  have  made  a  theme  for  a 


great  historian  ns  these  young  men  lined 
up  for  the  game.  The  whites  trotted  out 
confident  and  proud.  Why  not?  The 
“betting”  favored  them,  their  record  was 
superior,  as  their  race  was  supposed  to 
be.  The  Indians  slouched  to  their  places 
and  shambled  through  their  motions, 
silent  and  without  great  show  of  confi¬ 
dence.  It  came  to  me  as  not  at  all  un¬ 
likely  that  a  few  centuries  before  the 
ancestors  of  these;  boys  had  faced  each 
other  under  very  different  circumstances. 
Francis  Parkman,  the  historian,  tells  of 
a  famous  battle  in  the  upper  Connecticut 
Valley.  The  white  settlers  had  built  a 
stockade  as  protection  against  roving 
bands  of  French  and  Indians.  One  day  this 
fort  was  attacked  by  such  a  band,  which 
had  come  down  the  valley  capturing  pris¬ 
oners  and  booty.  It  was  a  savage  tight, 
but  the  white  men  held  their  own,  and 
finally  a  Frenchman  came  forward  with 
a  white  flag  for  a  parley.  He  actually 
offered  to  buy  a  supply  or  corn,  as  they 
were  out  of  food,  and  then  to  retreat.  In 
that  gray  mist,  with  my  feet  on  the  con¬ 
crete,  I  could  shut,  my  eyes  and  see  the 
ancestors  of  these  football  players.  Stern 
white  men.  gun  in  hand,  peering  over  the 
stockade,  and  silent  red  men  creeping 
noiselessly  out  of  the  forest  to  pile  up 
their  booty  in  sight  as  price  for  the 
corn.  These  white  men  would  not  touch 
it.  The  frost  on  the  leaves  told  them  that 
Winter  with  all  its  cold  and  peril  was  ap¬ 
proaching.  Here  were  the  necessities  of 
life  a  tremendous  bargain.  Yet  back  in 
the  shadow  of  the  woods  were  the  captives 
— men,  women  and  children- — and  the 
white  settlers  held  out  for  them.  For  at 
that  time,  if  not  now.  New  England  knew 
the  mine  of  n  mint  to  the  nation.  He 
was  far  above  the  dollar,  even  though  the 
women  and  children  would  be  a  care  and 
a  danger. 

In  a  way,  something  of  the  spirit  of 
those  grim  old  fighters  lay  in  the  hearts 
of  these  green-clad  boys  who  had  come 
down  from  these  historic  old  hills.  At 
that  instant,  at  least,  they,  loo,  knew  the 
value  of  a  man.  It  was  expressed  by  their 
little  baud  of  singers  and  eheerers  led  by 
the  writhing  “cheer  leaders” — the  glory 
and  fame  of  the  good  old  college  on  the 
hill.  You  could  not  have  bought  one  of 
these  hoys  for  $1,000,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  shambling 
and  big-boned  Indians  seemed  to  have 
something  of  the  same  spirit  in  their 
hearts.  Silent  and  impassive,  they 
seemed  for  the  moment  to  have  east  off 
their  college  training  and  gone  back  to 
the  free  wild  life,  only  carrying  with  them 
the  discipline  which  authority  and  college 
training  had  given  them.  I  wonder  if 
any  of  these  red  men  thought  as  they 
lined  up  on  that  field  that  it  was  the 
lack  of  just  this  stern  discipline  which 
lost  them  this  country  and  nearly  wiped 
out  their  race?  Men  fitted  to  play  this 
game  of  football  never  would  have  given 
away  Manhattan  Island,  or  permitted  a 
handful  of  white  men  to  drive  them  from 
the  const.  Over  1,000  men,  each  with  the 
burning  drop  of  Indian  or  Negro  blood 
in  his  veins,  were  hoping  and  praying 
that  in  this  modern  battle  the  red  men 
would  humble  tlie  pride  of  Manhattan, 
ns  their  ancestors  had  lost  the  island. 
Out  of  the  gray  mist  there  seemed  to 
Stride  ghosts  of  stout  Dutchmen  and  thin 
Yankees  ami  silent,  noiseless  Indians  to 
watch  this  fairer  comlmt. 

At  the  signal  the  ball  was  kicked  far 
down  the  field  by  a  white  man  whose  an¬ 
cestors  may  have  came  with  Hendrik 
Hudson.  It  was  caught  by  a  red  man, 
whose  ancestors  may  have  been  kings  or 
chiefs  while  the  white  man’s  were  Euro¬ 
pean  peasants.  Buck  he  came  running 
with  the  ball  to  form  the  basement,  of  n 
pile  of  10  struggling  fighters,  and  the 
game  was  on.  You  must  get  some  one 
else  to  describe  the  game.  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  it  well  enough.  The  two  groups  of 
players  lined  up  against  each  other,  and 
one  side  tried  to  butter  the  oilier  down, 
or  send  a  man  through  with  the  ball. 
Again  and  again  came  this  fierce  shock, 
and  a  si  range  and  unexpected  thing  was 
happening.  The  Indians  had  no  hand  of 
singers  or  cheer  lenders;  no  pretty  girls 
were  urging  them  on,  no  pride  of  superior 
dominating  race,  hut  silently  and  resolute¬ 
ly  they  were  smashing  the  white  men 
hack.  It  was  hard.  These  boys  in  green 
died  well.  There  was  one  light  man  who 
look  the  hall  and  ran  through  the  In¬ 
dians  ns  his  ancestors  may  have  run  the 
gauntlet,  hut  they  pulled  him  down.  Inch 


by  inch  they  were  battered  back  over  the 
line.  The  air  seemed  full  of  red  blankets, 
for  those  substitutes  at  the  side  lines 
were  hack  into  the  centuries  coming  home 
from  a  season  on  the  warpath.  Yet  the 
green  singers  yelled  on  and  shouted  their 
defiance.  Then  the  white  men  made  a 
great  rally  and  forced  the  Indians  hack, 
grimly  battling  over  the  other  line.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  half  the  score  stood 
10  to  7,  in  favor  of  the  white  men. 

“It’s  all  over.”  said  a  man  who  sal  next 
me.  “They  will  come  back  and  trample 
all  over  tliem,  for  white  men  always  have 
the  endurance.”  A  man  nearby  with  a 
touch  of  bronze  in  his  skin  glared  at  us 
with  n  look  in  his  eyes  that  was  not  quite 
good  to  see.  Back  came  the  players  and 
ill  it  again.  There  iratt  great  trampling, 
but  of  the  unexpected  kind.  Those  slouch¬ 
ing  and  shambling  Indians  suddenly 
turned  into  human  tigers,  and  the  plain 
truth  is  that  they  both  outwitted  and 
walked  right  over  the  green-elml  whites. 
There  was  no  stopping  them.  All  the 
cheering  and  singing  and  sentiment  and 
“race  superiority”  went  for  nothing.  For 
here  was  where  pride  and  a  haughty 
spirit  ran  up  against  destruction,  and 
great  was  the  fall  thereof.  Yet  I  was 
proud  of  the  way  these  white  hoys  met 
their  fate.  They  had  been  too  confident, 
and  had  lost  what  is  called  1  he  "psycho¬ 
logical  drop”  on  (lie  enemy.  The  Indians 
lmd  them  at  the  stake  with  a  hot  lire 
burning,  for  no  one  knows  what  a  victory 
right  there  would  have  meant  for  the 
good  old  college  far  away  among  the  hills. 
Yet,  face  to  face  with  fate,  cruel,  silent 
and  relent  less,  those  hoys  never  faltered, 
but  fought,  on.  I  liked  them  better  in 
defeat  Ilian  in  their  airy  confidence  before 
the  game.  When  it  was  all  over  they  got 
up  out  of  the  mud  of  defeat  and  gave 
their  college  war  cry.  There  may  have 
been  a  few  eraeked  and  corner-clipped 
notes  in  it.  but  it  was  fine  spirit  am!  good 
losing  Nearby  the  Indians  waved  their 
red  blankets  and  gave  another  college 
yell.  And  the  1.000  or  more  men  with 
that  burning  drop  of  blood  in  their  veins 
went  borne  with  shining  faces  and  gleam¬ 
ing  eyes,  with  better  <3 reams  for  the  future 
of  their  race.  For  they  bad  made  the 
white  man’s  burden  of  superiority  a  bard 
burden  to  entry. 

My  football  days  are  over.  No  use  for 
me  to  tell  what  great  things  I  did  .’!<) 
years  ago.  This  age  demands  a  "show 
me,”  and  l  cannot  give  it.  If  I  had  my 
way  I  would  introduce  football,  baseball, 
basketball,  pushball  and  all  other  clean 
and  organized  games  into  every  country 
town.  I  would  organize  leagues  and  con¬ 
tests  and  get  country  children  to  play. 
Do  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  work,  long 
and  continuous,  for  ourselves  and  our 
children,  lias  not  tnuglil  ns  bow  to  or¬ 
ganize  or  use  our  forces  together  as  we 
should?  It  is  true.  Ori/(itii~e<J  play  will 
do  more  to  bring  our  children  together  for 
cooperative  work  than  anything  I  can 
think  of.  It  will  give  discipline,  which  is 
whilt  we  need  Two  of  those  green clad 
hoys  stood  an  Indian  on  his  head  and 
whirled  him  around  liken  top.  It  was  part 
of  the  game.  I Ie  got  up  good  naturedly  and 
took  his  place  in  the  line.  Imagine  what, 
his  grandfather  would  have  done!  One 
white  boy  was  running  with  the  bail  and 
two  Indians  butted  liim,  while  another 
got  him  by  the  leg.  The  hoy  simply  held 
on  to  the  ball.  It  was  discipline  and 
training  in  self-control.  Step  on  a  city 
man’s  foot  in  a  crowded  ear  and  lie  would 
want  to  tight.  Our  country  people  need 
such  discipline  and  spirit  before  they 
cun  compete  with  organized  business.  If 
I  could  have  m.v  way  1  would  have  our 
count,  y  children  drilled  in  just  Bitch 
loyally  to  the  home  town  or  district  as 
these  college  boys  displayed  on  the  field. 
Tell  me,  if  you  will,  how  it  can  be  gained 
now  in  any  way  except  through  organized 
and  loyal  play  for  out*  children.  You 
know  very  well  wlmt  I  mean.  Work  is 
an  essential  of  life,  am!  it  must  be  made 
t lie  foundation  of  character.  Organized 
mid  clean  play  is  another  essential,  as  1 
see  it  now,  and  I  think  its  development 
and  firm  direction  is  to  be  one  <>f  the 
greatest  forces  in  building  tip  life  in  the 
country.  h.  w.  o. 


Tnr:  two  women  were  discussing  the 
fashions.  "Did  you  say  that  your  hus¬ 
band  was  fond  of  those  clinging  gowns?’ 
"Yes,  indeed  ;  he  likes  one  to  cling  to  me 
for  about  live  years."  -Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer. 
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R  uralisms 

CHRISTMAS  GREENS. 

The  trade  in  greens  and  Christmas 
trees  is  an  increasing  one,  and  it  is  not 
likely  to  fall  below  previous  records  this 
year.  Prices  cannot  be  predicted  in  ad¬ 
vance,  as  so  many  factors  contribute  to 
their  variations,  but  last  season's  rates 
may  give  some  idea  of  them.  About  De¬ 
cember  1  last  year  fancy  holly  brought 
.$.‘5  to  $1  a  ease.  Arbor  vitie  clippings 
four  to  12  inches  long,  and  White  pine 
clippings,  same  length,  $2  pel*  case  of 
100  pounds;  ferns,  fancy  and  dagger,  (15 
cents  to  $1.50  per  1,000;  Galax  leaves, 
$1.50  per  1,000;  wild  Southern  smilax, 
$2.50  to  $5  per  case;  boxwood  sprays, 
10  cents  per  pound;  holly  wreaths,  $10 
per  100. 

Holly  is  shipped  in  crates,  the  size  be¬ 
ing  about  2^x2V&x5  feet,  the  branches 
iveraging  from  IS  to  24  inches  long.  It 
is  essential  that  the  holly  should  have 
;lossy  leaves  and  abundant  berries,  and 
awkward  branches  with  heavy  wood 
should  he  avoided.  The  holly  is  laid  flat 
in  the  crate,  without  any  wrapping, 
packed  closely  so  that  it  will  not  shake 
about.  The  average  weight  of  the  crate 
is  from  80  to  05  pounds.  The  holly  comes 
chiefly  from  Virginia  southward;  that 
from  Delaware  and  Maryland  is  usually 
very  good  in  quality.  Sometimes  early  con¬ 
signments  run  as  high  as  $5  a  crate, 
when  there  is  some  reason  for  brisk  de¬ 
mand,  while  just  before  Christinas,  when 
the  wholesale  orders  are  practically  all 
idled,  it  may  drop  to  75  cents  a  crate. 
The  middle  of  November  this  year 
it  was  quoted  at.  $,‘{.50  a  crate.  No 

stock  is  quite  so  dead  as  holly  and 
mistletoe  after  the  holidays.  A  small 
amount  of  English  holly  of  high  quality 
comes  over,  but  this  rarely  appears  in 
the  outside  market,  as  it  is  usually  im 
ported  by  florists  with  an  exclusive  and 
high  priced  trade.  Pot-grown  dwarf  trees 
of  the  garden  varieties  of  English  holly 
are  also  imported  for  decorative  use; 
they  include  forms  with  variegated  foli¬ 
age  and  also  golden  berries. 

Mistletoe  is  packed  in  boxes,  barrels 
or  crates  but  we  do  not  recommend  bar¬ 
rels;  it.  is  very  heavy,  and  in  large  bulk 
settles  so  much  that  it  is  likely  to  heat, 
unless  abundant  ventilation  is  given. 
Mistletoe  suffers  decay  and  loss  of  ber- 
ies  if  heated  in  transit,  and  few  things 
are  more  discouraging  to  the  receiver 
than  to  find  a  package  of  mistletoe  full 
of  bare  stems,  with  a  slimy  mass  of  de¬ 
cayed  berries  sifting  through  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  (’rates  form  desirable  containers. 
Mistletoe  is  sold  by  weight,  most  sea¬ 
sons  running  from  20  to  .'!<)  rents  a 
pound.  The  American  mistletoe,  I'hor- 
adendron  fiavescens,  differs  from  English 
mistletoe,  Viscum  album,  in  having  a  yel¬ 
lower  east  to  the  leaves,  while  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  smaller,  and  tinged  with  amber, 
instead  of  pure  white.  English  mistletoe 
is  imported,  but  often  suffers  greatly  in 
transit.  There  are  occasional  importa¬ 
tions  of  pot -grown  apple  trees  from  Eng¬ 
land,  on  which  mistletoe  has  been  col¬ 
onized,  the  apple  being  a  favorite  host 
for  this  parasite. 

The  trade  in  box  foliage  is  of  com¬ 
paratively  recent  growth,  and  while  it 
may  be  considered  among  Christmas 
greens,  it  is  sold  all  the  year  'round  for 
florists'  use.  There  is,  already,  complaint 
of  carelessness  in  gathering  it,  as  in  some 
localities  ignorant  help  is  allowed  to 
slash  the  hashes  to  pieces  without  regard 
to  the  future.  It  is  very  slow-growing, 
ami  much  of  the  supply  has  come  from 
old  gardens  in  the  South.  It  is  always 
old  by  the  pound,  averaging  from  15  to 
IS  cents. 

Laurel  (Kalinin)  is  sold  both  in 
branches  and  festooning.  About  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  November  large  bundles  of  branch 
laurel  wholesaled  for  55  cents;  laurel 
festooning  was  four  to  six  cents  a  yard. 
Short  laurel  twigs  in  100  pound  lots  are 
now  offered  at  three  cents  a  pound;  laurel 
wreaths  $2.10  to  $•!  per  dozen.  Magnolia 
leaves  from  tin*  South,  ml,  brown  or 
green,  were  $1.25  per  1,000.  Standing 
pine  was  eight  cents  a  pound.  The  best 
"f  this  “pine”  (Lycopodium)  is  tied  in 
neat  hunches  of  one  half  to  one  pound, 
packed  in  large  barrels  in  layers,  tops 
ait  and  roots  in  the  center.  It  comes 
Tom  the  Eastern  and  Northern  States, 
a  great  deal  being  shipped  from  Wi scon- 
in,  but  the  Eastern  pine  is  usually  more 
arefully  bundled,  and  hence  runs  a  little 


higher  in  price.  It  is  also  shipped  in 
rope  form,  but  a  great  deal  of  evergreen 
roping  of  various  kinds  is  made  up  by 
the  wholesalers  and  middlemen,  accord¬ 
ing  to  demand. 

Long  leaf  pine  from  the  South  and 
hemlock  from  the  North  are  largely  sold 
for  decorating.  The  South  is  a  tremendous 
shipper  of  wild  greens,  and  the  trade  in 
smilax,  pine,  Magnolia.  Galax,  palmetto 
and  Leueothoe  must  bring  ready  money 
into  many  heavily  wooded  districts.  The 
Southern  smilax  comes  in  crates,  and  also 
in  eases  of  50  pounds,  the  latter  being 
quoted  in  November  at  $0  for  selected 
stock.  One  of  the  newer  Southern 
“greens”  is  Itiiseus  or  butcher’s  broom,  a 
very  distinct  decorative  shrub  cultivated 
in  Florida  and  California,  but  this  oc¬ 
cupies  a  place  distinctive  from  Christmas 
greens,  ituscus  is  quoted  at  (55  cents  si 
pound ;  it  is  prepared  so  that  the  stiff 
foliage  keeps  indefinitely,  and  is  dyed 
red  or  bronze  and  purple. 

Christmas  tree  trade  is  of  enormous 
proportions,  but  we  think  cutting  is  more 
conservatively  done  than  formerly.  A 
New  England  dealer  tells  us  that  more 
farmers  now  plant  their  wood  lots  with 
the  idea  of  thinning  out  a  succession  of 
young  growth  for  Christmas  trees,  and 
tin*  trade  thus  cannot  be  looked  upon 
as  so  destructive  as  formerly.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  a  Federal  quaran¬ 
tine  on  plants,  nursery  stock  and  ever¬ 
greens  from  a  wide  area  in  New  England, 
including  portions  of  Maine,  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Connecticut,  where  Gipsy  and 
I’rown-tail  moth  exists.  Christmas  greens 
are  specifically  mentioned,  and  shippers 
in  these  States  should  learn  from  their 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  whether 
this  quarantine  affects  them,  before  at¬ 
tempting  to  ship  to  another  State. 

E.  T.  R. 


Apples  for  Southwestern  Michigan. 

What  varieties  of  apples  would  be  the 
best  to  plant  for  commercial  use  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Michigan,  a  few 
miles  north  of  tin*  Indiana  line?  Also 
what  do  you  think  of  the  Delicious,  King 
David,  Senator  and  Stay  man  for  this 
region?  c.  R.  Y. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Southwestern  Michigan  is  a  good  region 
for  apples,  and  all  the  varieties  men¬ 
tioned  will  succeed  there  very  well  ex¬ 
cept  Stayman.  which  will  not  reach  its 
proper  development  in  that  climate.  None 
of  the  Winesap  types  of  which  the  Stay- 
man  is  one,  are  suited  to  the  northern 
fruit  regions  but  are  excellent  for  those 
parts  of  the  country  from  about  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  Philadelphia  and  Westward,  Be¬ 
sides  the  kinds  mentioned  there  are  some 
of  the  old  standards,  such  as  Northern 
Spy,  Baldwin,  McIntosh  and  Red  Cana¬ 
da  that  should  not  be  forgotten. 

II.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Destroying  Quack  Grass. 

What  can  I  put  on  a  patch  of  quack 
grass  that  will  kill  it,  root  and  top.  Salt 
does  not  seem  to  be  strong  enough  to 
hurt  it  much.  1  wish  to  get  something 
that  will  kill  everything  even  if  it  does 
render  the  ground  barren,  as  I  would 
rather  have  a  bare  spot  than  my  whole 
farm  covered  with  quack  grass.  1  have 
thought  of  quicklime;  would  it  be  good? 

W.  M  .  0. 

This  is  a  wey  one  to  us,  though  we  can 
imagine  a  farmer  becoming  so  desperate 
over  quack  grass  that  he  was  willing  to 
ruin  a  piece  of  land  in  order  to  kill  the 
grass.  We  should  harrow  or  spade  that 
soil  again  and  again  and  get  out  all  the 
grass  roots.  Quicklime  will  not  do  the 
job.  A  drove  of  hungry  sliotes  would  do 
better.  It  will  be  hard  to  reach  the  quack 
grass  roots  with  ordinary  weed-killers, 
but  probably  the  best  would  be  one  con¬ 
taining  white  arsenic.  It  is  made  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Mix  one  pound  of  white  arsenic 
to  a  paste,  add  it  to  water  in  which  two 
pounds  of  washing  soda  is  dissolved,  boil 
until  dissolved.  The  quantity  of  water 
is  from  three  to  nine  gallons.  A  simpler 
method  is  to  employ  nrsenitc  of  soda,  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  dissolved  in  three 
to  nine  gallons  of  water. 


Uncle  Luke  and  Uncle  Mark  observed 
a  little  darky,  apparently  in  great  pain. 
By  the  side  of  him  were  the  gnawed 
rinds  of  a  large  watermelon,  eaten  to  tin- 
green.  It  had  been  a  very  large  water¬ 
melon.  "Look  at  dat  chile."  said  Lulu*, 
"lie’s  had  too  much  wnttcrmelon.”  "(Jo 
'long,  man,”  answered  Mark,  “dey  cnin't 
be  too  much  wat  <  *r n  <*'i  n.  Dey  a  too  lit 
tie  nigger."-  -Ocd'f  Lost. 


asphalt  make  Genasco  the  great  weather-resister 
— the  economical  roofing. 


Genasco  stays  put  and  stays  tight  against  the  action  of 
rain,  snow,  sun,  wind,  heat,  cold,  alkalis  and  acids. 

,,  Get  Gerianco  of  y°ur  dealer.  Several  weights.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  The 
Rant-leak  Meet  for  smooth  surface  Genasco  keeps  the  scan  ;  watertight  without  cement 
and  prevents  nail  leaks.  Write  for  the  Good  Roof  <  iuide  Boo!:  and  samples. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company,  Philadelphia 


Largest  producer*  In  the  world  IS  CW  \  Orlc  C-lllCclgO 

Of  asphalt  and  ready  roofing  San  Francisco 


FAIRBANKS  “BULL  DOG”  ENGINES 


Write  for  Prices  and  Terms 


THE 


“Bull  Dog”  Engines  \i/i  to  16  H.  P. 
Vertical  Engines  8  to  60  H.  P. 
GAS,  GASOLENE,  or  KEROSENE 
Equipped  with  Batteries  or  Magneto 

The  best  engine  (or  any  purpose;  Water 
Systems,  Pumps,  Hoists,  Sprayers,  Saws, 
Concrete  Mixers,  Stone  Crushers,  Electric 
Light  Outfits,  etc. 

Portable,  Semi-Portable,  and  Stationary  Types 

Made  up  to  the  Fairbanks  standard  and 
backed  by  the  Fairbanks  Guarantee. 

Bulletin  No.  28  describes  them.  Copy  upon 
request. 

FAIRBANKS  COMPANY 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Ball  imore.  Md. 
Boston.  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Hanford,  Conn. 
New  Orleans.  La. 
Palerson,  N.  J, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  YORK 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Providence.  R.  t. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


London,  England 
Glasgow,  Scotland 
Hamburg  Germany 
Paris,  France 
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An  ALPHA  Storage  Warehouse 
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Your  Cement 
Should  Be  Seasoned 

You  simply  can’t  get  the  best  results  with  Portland  Cement  that 
is  rushed  through  the  kilns,  bagged,  and  shipped  to  dealers.  That 
greeii  cement  will  do  for  some  jobs,  but  it  often  warps,  cracks, 
and  peels.  ou  want  a  seasoned  cement  for  appearance  and 
permanence. 

ALPHA  Portland  Cement  is  aged  properly  before  it  leaves 
the  plants.  It  is  kept  for  many  weeks  in  great  warehouses 
(2,000,000  barrels  capacity)  until  it  is  thoroughly  seasoned.  As 
a  result  ot  hourly  tests  in  manufacture  and  the  proper  aging. 


ALPHA 


THE  GUARANTEED 
PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


may  be  relied  upon  to  give  permanent  satis¬ 
faction.  Every  sack  of  ALPHA  is 
warranted  to  more  than  meet  in  strength, 
fineness  and  uniformity,  the  United  States 
Government  standard. 

Portland  is  a  kind  of  cement.  Portland 
Cement  may  be  indifferent,  good  or  excel¬ 


lent.  ALPHA,  the  guaranteed  Portland 
Cement,  may  cost  a  tiifle  more  than  ccmcnta 
not  made  so  carefully,  but  it  is  economy  to  use 
it — for  it  goes  further  than  weaker  cements. 

Your  dealer  can  furnish  ALPHA.  If 
he  won’t,  avoid  "just  as  good”  substitutes 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


112-Page  Farm  Improvement  Book — FREE 

Shows  more  than  100  ways  to  use  ALPHA 
on  the  farm.  Ask  for  our  Book  R 

ALPHAPORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  g?^  Easton,  Pa. 


SPECIFY  ALPHA  AND  BE  SURE 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  tsso 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30th  Street,  Sew  Tork 
Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon',  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mus.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreiipi  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.01.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
marks,  or  10 %  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising’  rates  00  eents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  m  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed,  we  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  tinning  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  lie 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  tsew-iorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser.  


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  improvement  and  en¬ 
largements  that  we  are  now  planning  for  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  we  should  have  a  circulation  of  200,000  copies 
weekly.  We  must  depend  on  our  old  friends  for 
this  increase.  To  make  it  easy  for  these  friends  to 
introduce  the  paper  to  other  farmers  who  do  not 
now  take  it  we  will  send  it  10  weeks  for  10  cents 
for  strictly  introductory  purposes.  We  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  interest  of  friends  who  help  make  up  the 
needed  increase  of  subscriptions. 

* 

We  must  confess  it.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  in  the  min¬ 
ority  when  it  comes  to  advice  about  shooting  chicken 
thieves.  Letters  come  from  all  over  telling  what 
people  would  do  or  have  done  to  the  thief  on  the 
henroost.  No  doubt  about  it — some  of  our  people 
have  met  with  great  loss,  and  regard  the  hen  thief 
as  little  better  than  a  skunk.  We  cannot  convince 
them  (hat  it  is  better  to  load  with  coarse  salt  and 
aim  high. 

* 

If  you  send  10  pounds  of  potatoes  by  mail  and 
call  them  “seed"  you  are  charged  eight  cents  a 
pound.  Send  the  same  10  pounds  as  food  and  par¬ 
cel  post  rates  are  charged.  Why  does  Uncle  Sam 
put  this  heavy  tax  on  seeds?  We  have  been  trying 
for  a  long  time  to  find  out,  but  no  one  on  earth 
seems  to  know  except  Ex-Senator  Bourne.  He  was 
responsible  for  this  rate  when  he  put  through  his 
parcel  post  bill.  lie  apparently  will  not  tell.  This 
is  what  they  call  “an  anachronism  of  the  law”  and 
this  and  one  or  two  others  will  be  cut  out  this  Win¬ 
ter.  Remember  the  mail  bag  also.  Cut  it  out  and 
use  hampers  for  carrying  parcel  post  packages. 

* 

Mr.  Drew  on  page  1270  takes  up  that  question  of 
the  city  boy  and  the  agricultural  college.  This  prob¬ 
lem  is  hardest  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  for  the  older 
cities  are  well  filled  with  the  “third  city  generation” 
of  boys  whose  fathers  and  grandfathers  were  city 
bred.  Four  generations  of  town-bred  men  is  about 
the  limit,  and  these  boys  have  the  baek-to-tlie-lander 
fever.  They  rightly  want  to  be  trained  for  their 
work.  The  training  at  the  agricultural  college  alone 
cannot  fit  them  either  for  practical  farming  or  for 
teaching  farming  to  others.  They  must  have  some 
practical  experience  besides  what  they  can  learn 
at  college.  Why  not  make  it  a  requirement  of  en¬ 
trance  to  an  agricultural  college  that  the  student 
must  show  that  he  has  worked  six  months  or  a  year 
upon  a  genuine  business-like  farm? 

* 

The  picture  shown  on  our  first  page  is  taken  from 
the  photograph  which  won  first  prize  in  the  contest 
for  illustrations  for  our  little  book,  “The  Child.” 
Out  of  some  150  pictures  submitted  this  scene  by 
the  fireside  was  most  popular.  In  this  case  the 
artist  well  caught  the  spirit  of  the  book.  The  pic¬ 
ture  of  “Mother”  at  the  left  of  the  fire  seems  to  us 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  natural  figures  we 
have  ever  seen.  We  know  that  many  a  man  of 
middle  years  will  look  at  this  picture  and  say  in 
his  heart,  “That  reminds  me  of  my  mother.”  On 
Thanksgiving  Day  this  year  there  will  be  thousands 
of  just  such  waiting  groups  in  homes  where  The 
R.  N.-Y.  comes  like  an  old  friend.  Into  some  of 
these  homes  there  will  suddenly  burst  a  flood  of 
happy  and  noisy  children,  come  with  their  parents 
to  eat  their  Thanksgiving  dinner  at  the  old  farm. 
In  other  homes  the  watchers  by  the  fire  may  be 
visited  only  by  memories  of  little  people  who  have 
wandered  too  far  away  to  come  home.  Rut  blessed 
is  that  home  in  which  there  can  be  found  a  big 
fireplace  with  its  roaring  fire,  where  young  and  old 
may  sit  and  read  the  past  and  the  future  in  the 
glowing  coals.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  thankful  that  at  this 
thoughtful  and  happy  festival  it  may  come  as  a  wel¬ 
come  friend  and  guest  into  these  homes,  and  rejoice 
or  sympathize  as  one  of  the  family. 


THE  KU  RAL  NEW-YORKER 

There  is  one  item  which  you  have  touched  upon 
sometimes,  but  I  think  it  will  stand  referring  to  oftener. 
That  is,  instead  of  the  farmer  investing  in  outside 
speculations,  he  should  put  his  money  into  tile-draining 
his  farm.  People  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  urging  on 
that  point.  I  well  remember  tile-draining  a  small  spot 
on  my  farm  in  1S98.  and  I  thought  at  the  time  I  was 
spending  as  much  on  the  land  as  it  was  worth,  but 
it  has  proved  to  be  the  best  investment  I  ever  made. 

That's  right.  A  dollar  in  drains  is  a  $1.75  dollar, 
as  many  have  proved.  We  have  seen  thousands  of 
acres  once  sour  and  stagnant  made  into  “good  soil” 
by  drainage.  The  most  productive  acre  on  our  farm 
was  once  an  eyesore  and  a  bad  one  at  that.  Drain¬ 
age  wiped  away  the  tears  and  cured  the  eyelids  of- 
that  acre.  Oh !  Why  will  farmers  invest  money  in 
gold  bricks  when  the  same  money  would  make  a 

sure  drainage  investment  right  at  home? 

* 

I  think  the  farmers  are  sometimes  ashamed  of  their 
calling,  and  perhaps  think  that  their  business  is  a  nar¬ 
row  one,  and  that  they  themselves  are  somewhat  in¬ 
ferior  to  men  of  other  callings.  I  would  like  to  see 
that  sentiment  wiped  out.  I  have  often  thought  that 
where  a  farmer  has  had  a  big  crop  and  has  succeeded 
in  marketing  his  produce  at  a  big  price,,  he  is  always 
anxious  to  tell  how  he  did  it,  and  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  business  class  who  are  willing  to  come  to¬ 
gether  and  tell  their  competitors  how  to  increase  their 
sales  or  their  profits,  and  how  to  decrease  the  cost  of 
manufacture  of  their  particular  lines  of  goods.  Taking 
these  things  into  consideration,  the  farmers  are  the 
broadest-minded  class  there  is,  and  they  should  be  made 
to  realize  it.  G.  E. 

One  of  the  great  problems  of  today  is  this  thing 
of  getting  farmers  to  realize  that  it  is  a  privilege 
rather  than  a  penalty  to  live  in  the  country  on  a 
farm.  Farmers  are  more  generous  givers  of  money 
and  food  and  knowledge  than  any  other  class  in 
the  country.  They  give  at  first  hand.  You  may 
hear  some  man  giving  half  a  million  away.  Every 
dollar  of  it  came  originally  out  of  the  soil,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  it  was  the  balance  of  that  35- 
cent  dollar. 

* 

The  New  York  Agricultural  Department  has  now 
issued  licenses  to  G4S  commission  men — the  majority 
in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  There  has  been  an 
earnest  effort  to  investigate  and  keep  out  the  snides, 
but  some  few  of  shaky  reputation  have  crept  in.  All 
these  men  have  given  a  bond  for  $3,000  and  they 
can  he  held  on  it  for  clear  cases  of  cheating.  That 
could  not  be  said  before  the  law  was  passed.  In 
any  ease  of  suspicion,  complaint  with  proof  should 
be  made  at  once.  Do  not  put  it  off,  but  get  your 
proof  into  shape  and  act  immediately.  Several 
amendments  to  this  law  are  needed,  and  we  think 
the  Legislature  will  be  ready  to  act  if  the  demand 
is  made  clear.  Make  your  member  understand  (here 
is  such  a  law  before  he  goes  to  Albany.  Then  he 
cannot  argue  that  it  is  new  business  to  him  when 
it  comes  up.  We  know  of  course  that  most  com¬ 
mission  men  and  their  trade  journals  try  to  tell 
you  the  law  is  a  failure.  They  would  gladly  make 
it  so  if  they  could.  Before  the  law  was  passed  many 
of  the  better  class  of  commission  houses  admitted 
that  abuses  existed  in  the  trade.  The  fact  is  that 
the  commission  men  have  given  the  Agricultural 
Department  no  aid  whatever  in  clearing  out  the 
snides  which  are  known  to  the  trade.  The  law 
is  working  well,  and  with  several  amendments  will 
give  good  protection  to  the  shipper. 

* 

A  subject  with  unlimited  chances  for  discussion 
is  opened  on  page  12S4.  There  are  two  directly  op¬ 
posite  views  of  the  true  value  of  purebred  stock. 
The  breeder  assumes  without  making  an  argument 
that  purebred  cattle  are  superior.  lie  is  justified 
in  this.  It  has  been  proved  1.000  times.  Then  he 
wonders  why  farmers  are  slow  to  accept  his  argu¬ 
ment  and  invest  in  purebred  bulls.  One  reason,  not 
often  stated,  is  that  breeders  have  done  most  of 
their  talking  to  other  breeders.  They  have  ignored 
the  fact  that  the  high-grade  is  the  business  dairy 
cow.  For  actual  permanence  on  the  average  dairy 
farm,  the  grade  is  expected  to  give  the  people  milk 
and  to  butter  their  bread.  We  have  pointed  this 
thing  out  to  the  breeders  again  and  again,  and  tried 
to  make  them  see  that  the  improvement  of  the 
grade  cows  of  a  community  would  be  a  better  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  their  herds  than  sales  to  other 
breeders  of  purebred  stock.  Somehow  it  is  hard 
for  them  to  see  the  point,  but  too  much  talk  about 
pure  bloods  frightens  a  farmer  who  must  grow 
up  to  the  pure  blood  through  the  grade.  In  Wis¬ 
consin  it  is  proposed  to  inspect  sires  and  judge  them 
on  the  basis  of  their  influence  upon  their  daughters. 
Where  these  are  of  superior  quality  the  owner  might, 
after  the  English  system,  receive  a  subsidy.  Let 
our  breeders  recognize  that  the  most  practical  use 
for  their  good  bulls  is  in  improving  grade  herds. 
When  they  argue  fairly  for  this  point  there  will  be 
no  lack  of  demand  for  the  bulls.  The  statements 
of  the  dairy  farmer  who  follows  this  breeder  on 
page  1284  cannot  be  answered  or  explained  in  a  few 
words.  This  strikes  the  sore  spot  of  modern  Ameri¬ 
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can  farming — rural  credits.  Men  without  number 
can  realize  the  value  of  pure  blood,  drainage,  im¬ 
proved  machinery,  fertilizers  and  many  other  things. 
This  value  is  evident  to  any  thinking  farmer,  but 
such  things  cost  money  and  lots  of  it.  Where  is  the 
money  to  come  from?  Most  of  the  advocates  of 
improved  farming  confess  that  they  must  stop  short 
when  they  come  to  this  point.  Will  some  of  the 
practical  farmers  who  have  worked  out  tell  us 
how  they  did  it? 

* 

I  have  made  use  of  your  editorial  on  “treating”  in 
recent  issue.  I  happen  to  be  superintendent  of  a  Sun¬ 
day  school,  and  for  “World’s  Temperance  Day,”  read 
your  editorial  with  comments,  and  then  said,  “Let  us 
introduce  the  thought  into  the  church  and  the  town,” 
and  at  once  treated  everyone  in  attendance  with  an 
apple.  The  cost  was  one  cent  each  instead  of  five  cents 
each,  the  usual  cigar  and  light  drink  treat.  Let  the 
good  work  go  on.  h.  e.  cook. 

This  editorial  told  how  we  use  a  good  apple  as  a 
“treat”  in  place  of  a  cigar  or  a  drink  of  liquor. 
“Have  something!"  That  seems  to  be  a  common 
way  of  closing  an  interview  or  a  business  deal  or 
rewarding  some  little  service.  Men  tell  us  that  they 
smoke  poor  cigars  until  they  are  sick,  or  drink 
liquor  when  they  should  not  touch  it.  in  order  not 
to  offond  some  man  they  want  to  do  business  with. 
We  have  tried  them.  When  we  say  “Have  some¬ 
thing!”  they  smile,  but  it  is  a  faded  smile  with  the 
edges  badly  worn.  “Have  an  apple!"  You  should 
see  them  brighten  up  as  they  bite  into  a  good  Spy 
or  Baldwin.  It  is  a  great  scheme — a  money  saver 
and  a  good  “treat.”  Have  something !  Have  an 
apple ! 

* 

Secretary'  of  Agriculture  David  F.  Houston  made 
a  very  sensible  address  before  the  National  Grange, 
lie  outlined  the  work  of  the  Department,  and  natur¬ 
ally  touched  many  subjects.  He  sees  clearly  the  so¬ 
cial,  educational  and  industrial  advantage  which 
the  city  child  has  over  the  child  in  the  back  country 
town.  lie  also  sees  that  agricultural  education 
must  find  a  way  to  reach  back  and  give  the  country 
child  its  fair  share  of  our  National  heritage.  Mr. 
Houston  knows  that  many  farmers  need  credit  on 
long  time  loans,  while  a  smaller  class  of  farmers 
do  not  need  such  credit,  or  are  already  supplied. 
The  need  of  the  moneyless  man  is  far  more  urgent 
than  that  of  the  man  who  has  money  to  loan.  If 
the  two  could  be  brought  together  the  problem  would 
he  solved.  But  here  is  where  Mr.  Houston  is  dead 
right : 

The  American  farmer  does  not  need  or  desire  to  be 
classed  with  those  foreign  people  who  are  just  emerging 
from  a  condition  of  serfdom  and  tutelage,  lie  asks  no 
opportunity  that  is  not  afforded  to  every  American 
citizen  ;  he  asks  for  no  legislation  which  shall  give  him 
credit  on  easier  terms  than  his  brother  mechanic  or  his 
professional  friend  or  his  merchant  may  secure  it.  But 
he  does  ask  to  be  assisted  in  creating  conditions  and 
machinery  which  shall  enable  him  on  a  similar  credit 
foundation  to  .secure  his  money  at  the  same  rates  as 
any  other  class  in  the  community. 

Give  the  American  farmer  the  chance  to  use  his 
property  and  credit  for  loans  on  equal  terms  with 
other  business  men,  and  he  can  take  care  of  him¬ 
self.  He  should  not  ask  for  gifts  or  subsidies,  but 
for  a  fair  chance  with  others. 

It  is  absolutely  clear  that  before  the  problems  of 
rural  credit  and  of  marketing,  the  individual  farmer, 
acting  alone,  is  helpless.  Nothing  less  than  concerted 
action  will  suffice.  Cooperation  is  absolutely  essential. 
The  same  business  sense  and  the  same  organizing  genius 
which  have  placed  this  nation  in  the  front  rank  in  in¬ 
dustry  must  be  invoked  for  agriculture. 

Here  again  Mr.  Houston  is  absolutely  right.  This 
country  is  now  so  large,  and  the  interests  which 
handle  and  sell  or  produce  are  so  large  that  the 
individual  is  hopeless,  except  as  he  may  develop  a 
small,  direct  trade.  Ilis  hope  lies  in  organization, 
and  the  hope  for  organization  lies  in  first  being  able 
to  unite  with  his  neighbor. 


BREVITIES. 

In  beauty  Ben  Davis  may  bo  the  apple  ot  the  eye. 
but  the  modest  Greening  is  the  apple  of  the  pie. 

The  great  trouble  with  many  apple  pies  is  that  the 
crusts  are  too  close  together.  Not  enough  apple ! 

It  is  a  sad  sight  to  ride  through  the  country  and  see 
the  corn  fodder  soaking  in  the  rain.  It  is  poor  feeding 
stuff. 

In  Pennsylvania  April-stored  eggs  must  be  out  of 
storage  for  sale  by  December  1  or  he  condemned.  Such 
is  the  law. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  Aquarium. 
W.  E.  Meehan,  recommends  catfish  culture  to  farmers, 
as  they  can  be  grown  in  small  ponds  unsuitable  to  many 
other  fisn,  and  will  provide  a  useful  source  of  food 
supply  at  small  cost. 

Roast  turkey  is  not  a  necessity  at  Thanksgiving 
though  very  convenient.  The  best  tasting  Thanksgiving 
dinner  we  ever  had  was  composed  of  chunks  of  fried 
salt  pork  between  slabs  of  bread.  It  was  the  appetite 
rather  than  the  food. 

The  future  of  the  untrained  farm  boy  is  not  bright 
We  are  coming  to  the  time  when  farm  workers  am 
dwellers  will  divide  into  classes  somewhat  after  th  ■ 
European  divisions — some  to  be  hopeless,  untrained 
laborers.  The  farm  child  should  have  the  best  chan- 
which  society  can  offer  him. 
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As  we  pay  20  cents  per  pound  for  the  cheapest  cuts 
of  fresh  pork  and  24  cents  for  pork  chops,  we  decided 
to  kill  a  fine  fat  pig  weighing  perhaps  200.  I  called 
the  butcher  to  see  what  he  would  give  dressed ;  10 
cents!  Now  isn't  that  enough  to  make  the  people  study 
on  the  35-eent  dollar  problem?  He  would  sell  that  pig 
in  a  day  easily,  and  would  make  as  much  as  -we  did  in 
all  Summer  feed  and  risk  thrown  in.  But  the  telephone 
again  comes  in  on  this  deal,  as  we  ask  friends  in  town 
if  they  could  use  fresh  pork  on  such  a  day  of  the  week 
at  a  saving  of  three  or  four  cents  a  pound.  They  reply 
they  could ;  also  they  have  friends  who  would  like  some. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  pig  is  sold  and  it  only 
remains  to  deliver  it  on  the  proper  day. 

Ohio.  MRS.  JAMES  LAMPMAN. 

This  being  Thanksgiving  week  we  crowd  in  all  we 
can  of  things  to  be  thankful  for.  Mrs.  Lampman 
shows  tke  way  to  a  larger  share  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar.  This  experience  might  be  duplicated  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  locations.  We  have  known  fishermen  to 
go  by  little  streams  because  they  looked  too  small. 
Tke  farmer’s  boy,  who  knew  how,  followed  them  and 
caught  big  trout  in  these  little  rills.  There  are  direct 
sales  to  be  made  right  in  your  own  town  if  you  will 
hunt  for  them.  Another  thing:  Be  satisfied  with  a 
fair  price.  Do  not  try  to  hold  customers  up  to  what 
they  must  now  pay  at  retail.  Why  should  they  pay 
as  much  as  the  grocer  or  butcher  charges?  These 
dealers  are  right  at  hand,  make  prompt  delivery, 
give  credit  and  are  under  personal  inspection.  You 
cannot  give  the  same  service.  Your  only  hope  is  to 
let  customers  see  that  they  make  money  by  dealing 
with  you.  Base  your  prices  not  so  much  on  what 
those  customers  now  pay  as  on  what  you  now  re¬ 
ceive. 

* 

Potato  importers  and  other  interested  parties  are 
making  a  hard  fight  to  raise  the  quarantine  on 
imported  potatoes.  We  have  told  about  this  im¬ 
portant  matter  a  dozen  times.  A  deadly  potato  dis¬ 
ease,  new  to  this  country,  rages  in  Great  Britain, 
Germany  and  other  European  countries.  It  is  the 
worst  curse  to  the  potato  grower  that  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared,  and  our  Agricultural  Department  is  trying 
to  keep  it  out  of  the  country.  In  order  to  do  this 
legally  it  was  necessary  to  order  a  quarantine  or 
prohibit  imports  from  any  country  wherein  this  dis¬ 
ease  is  known  to  exist.  This  shuts  out  potatoes  from 
England,  Scotland,  Germany,  France  and  some  other 
countries,  but  would  admit  imports  from  Belgium. 
Now  certain  parties  who  are  interested  in  sales  of 
English  or  German  potatoes  are  trying  to  have  this 
quarantine  lifted,  so  they  can  import  potatoes  as 
they  please.  Their  object  is  to  bring  over  what  they 
need  and  use  such  imports  to  frighten  our  American 
farmers  into  selling  their  crop  for  less  than  it  is 
worth.  In  order  to  do  this  they  are  willing  to  run 
the  risk  of  spreading  this  new  disease  all  through 
the  country.  This  wicked  scheme  should  be  killed 
at  once.  Instead  of  lifting  the  quarantine  it  should 
be  nailed  down  firmer  than  ever.  The  danger  is 
that  German  potatoes  will  be  brought  into  Belgium 
and  sent  here  from  that  country.  Again,  this  dis¬ 
ease  may  be  carried  on  the  potato  bags  from  one 
count  ry  to  another,  and  in  Europe,  we  understand, 
such  bags  are  used  in  interstate  commerce  over  and 
over.  It  would  be  wiser  and  better  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  shut  off  imports  of  all  potatoes  from 
Europe.  At  any  rate  this  quarantine  should  not  be 
lifted  under  any  circumstances. 

Very  likely  some  of  us  are  talking  cooperation 
without  just  knowing  what  it  represents.  It  means 
giving  as  well  as  taking,  and  true  cooperation  will 
be  impossible  without  some  of  the  spirit  of  brother¬ 
hood  or  the  orderly  authority  of  an  army.  We 
talked  with  a  farmer  once  who  had  thought  out  a 
great  scheme  for  combining  thousands  of  farmers 
all  over  the  country.  There  was  to  be  a  bank,  a 
great  market  and  distributing  forces.  The  theory 
of  it  was  good.  “Let's  go  over  and  talk  it  to  the 
neighbors,”  we  said. 

“No,”  said  our  friend,  “I  don’t  speak  to  Brown, 
and  Smith  would  not  touch  it  unless  he  can  be  boss.” 

Here  was  a  man  talking  of  organizing  a  large  co¬ 
operative  plan,  yet  unable  to  unite  with  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  Yet  the  strength  of  such  an  organization  lay 
in  the  brotherly  or  neighborly  confidence  which 
should  hold  the  individuals  together.  In  case  of  a 
war  those  neighbors  would  have  volunteered  and 
fought  side  by  side  as  part  of  a  great  army.  Our 
American  farmers  must  learn  this  great  lesson  of 
the  power  of  true  brotherhood.  In  Europe  there 
are  several  things  which  hold  the  farmers  together 
and  enable  them  to  cooperate.  The  army  discipline 
drills  them  to  what  we  call  “team  work”  or  acting  to¬ 
gether.  Again,  society  in  those  older  countries  has 
been  grouped  into  definite  classes,  as  large  or  small 
farmers  or  farm  laborers.  In  this  country  we  still 
have  the  pleasant  fiction  that  any  of  50,000,000  boys 
may  be  President.  There  is  an  independent  spirit 
here  not  found  in  Europe,  and  this  has  made  it 
harder  for  the  American  farmer  to  believe  that  he 


can  form  cooperative  groups  with  his  neighbors  and 
still  retain  his  independence.  The  fact  is  that  the 
average  farmer  cannot  much  longer  retain  this  in¬ 
dependence  as  an  individual.  He  can  only  hold  on  to 
it  through  “team  work”  or  cooperation,  and  the  first 
principle  of  that  is  combining  with  your  neighbor. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Glynn,  a  confer¬ 
ence  was  held  in  the  City  Club,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  Tuesday  of  last  week,  to  focus  public 
opinion  on  the  necessity  of  an  economic  system  of 
distributing  food  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  to 
formulate  a  plan  for  an  economic  distribution  of 
food  products  of  this  city.  Another  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  the  encouragement  of  a  system  of 
amortized  land  credits  in  the  State.  The  meeting 
was  attended  by  several  members  of  the  National 
committee,  sent  to  Europe  during  the  early  part 
of  the  year  for  study  of  the  European  system  of 
food  distribution  and  farm  credits,  and  by  many 
of  the  leaders  in  this  line  of  thought  and  work  in 
the  State. 

Governor  Glynn  and  Mayor-elect  Mitchel  are  both 
interested  in  the  matter  of  more  economic  distribu¬ 
tion  of  food  products  in  the  city.  Those  who  at¬ 
tended  the  conference  were  universally  in  favor 
of  a  reform  in  the  present  system  of  distribution. 
They  were  practically  all  familiar  with  the  pro¬ 
ducers’  35-cent  dollar,  and  all  admitted  that  the 
producer  was  entitled  to  a  larger  share.  It  is  also 
being  pretty  generally  conceded  by  students  of  the 
subject  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  re¬ 
turns  to  the  producer  in  order  to  furnish  the  cities 
with  an  adequate  supply  of  food.  Naturally  the 
consumers  hope  to  do  this  through  a  more  economic 
system  of  distribution  rather  than  continue  the 
present  extravagant  system  and  pay  higher  prices 
for  the  products.  A  committee  was  formed  to  de¬ 
velop  and  recommend  a  plan  for  a  centre  of  dis¬ 
tribution  of  food  products. 

Governor  Glynn  is  also  impressed  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  better  system  of  financing  farm  mort¬ 
gages.  Reports  were  made  at  the  meeting  by  several 
members  of  the  commission,  who  studied  the  subject 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year  in  Europe,  and 
while  the  systems  there  may  not  be  entirely  adapted 
to  the  requirements  here,  as  has  been  often  pointed 
out  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  there  is  a  general 
concensus  of  belief  that  a  system  may  be  worked 
out  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  American  farmer. 
The  system  already  proposed  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  to 
utilize  the  Building  and  Loan  Association  law  and 
organization  as  a  nucleus  for  local  associations,  and 
the  organization  of  a  State  land  bank  to  market 
debentures  and  furnish  capital,  was  explained  and 
favorably  received.  A  committee  was  also  appointed 
to  make  further  study  of  this  subject  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Legislature  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  farm  mort¬ 
gage  credits. 

* 

Our  old  friend  W.  B.  Otto  comes  into  the  lime¬ 
light  once  more.  Otto  is  the  ruling  spirit  of  that 
horse  company  which  organizes  farmers,  secures 
their  signatures  to  notes,  and  sells  them  a  stallion 
for  several  times  his  actual  value.  The  facts  as 
reported  to  us  show  that  in  1907  Otto  or  his  com¬ 
pany  organized  the  Ontario  County  Belgian  Horse 
Association,  with  shares  at  $200.  As  usual  these 
farmers  signed  on  the  understanding  that  they  would 
be  responsible  only  for  a  single  note  of  $200  for 
one  share.  Without  knowing  it  these  farmers  also 
signed  “a  joint  and  several  note"  for  $2,S00 — each 
one  being  liable  for  the  entire  amount.  These  farm¬ 
ers  claim  that  Otto  assured  them  that  if  the  stal¬ 
lion  did  not  prove  sure  or  satisfactory  he  could  be 
returned,  and  another  put  in  his  place.  It  was  also 
claimed  that  no  shares  were  to  be  given  away  as  a 
bonus  or  sold  for  less  than  $200.  It  was  found  later 
that  three  shares  were  given  as  an  inducement  to 
parties  to  play  what  we  call  “the  part  of  Judas” 
with  their  neighbors.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
the  stallion  was  not  satisfactory.  On  complaint, 
Otto  &  Co.  asked  the  farmer  to  keep  him  another 
year — until  he  became  "acclimated.”  The  next  year 
brought  no  better  results  and  then  the  farmers  were 
told  that  as  they  did  not  return  the  stallion  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  nothing  could  be  done  about  it. 
Some  of  the  stockholders  paid  their  share  of  the 
$200.  These  payments  were  endorsed — not  to  their 
credit,  but  to  the  entire  indebtedness  of  $2,S00. 
Some  of  them  did  not  realize  until  then  that  each 
was  held  responsible  for  the  entire  amount.  The 
stallion  did  not  earn  enough  to  pay  for  his  keep 
for  the  three  years,  so  the  farmers  sold  him  to  an¬ 
other  party  for  about  $500.  Good  judges  have 
stated  that  at  best  the  stallion  was  worth  $000  to 
$800  and  no  more.  Now  Otto  &  Co.  have  brought 
suit  against  the  13  farmers  in  this  association  to 


recover  on  the  note  of  $2,800.  These  fai’mers  have 
combined  and  will  put  up  a  good  battle.  We  give 
this  in  detail  here  in  order  that  our  people  may  have 
constant  warning.  The  scheme  of  selling  a  $700 
stallion  for  $2,800  is  another  way  of  handing  a 
farmer  a  25-cent  dollar.  The  outcome  is  usually 
just  like  the  case  here  reported — in  fact  this  is 
better  than  the  average.  This  is  a  form  of  co¬ 
operation  with  any  “co”  in  it,  and  99  chances  out 
of  100  for  grief  and  loss. 

* 

The  old  bitter  and  demoralizing  fight  between 
the  “stand-pats”  and  the  insurgents  broke  out 
stronger  than  ever  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Grange.  One  side  was  called  “the  Tammany  Hall  of 
political  agriculture.”  The  other  side  was  “a  bunch 
of  soreheads  and  trouble-makers.”  The  “stand- 
pats’  went  so  far  as  to  offer  a  resolution  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  hereafter,  anyone  who  criticized  the  con¬ 
duct  of  National  Grange  officers  may  be"  expelled 
promptly.  The  other  side  came  back  with  a  reso¬ 
lution  demanding  a  congressional  investigation  into 
the  political  work  of  the  National  Grange  similar 
to  the  recent  exposure  of  the  National  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association.  We  have  long  believed  that  the 
National  Grange  as  now  oi’ganized  and  controlled 
does  not  fairly  represent  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
members.  The  members  of  Subordinate  Gi*anges 
represent  the  cream  of  farmers  in  most  localities 
where  Granges  are  formed.  Owing  to  a  system  of 
misrepresentation  which  excites  the  envy  of  a  poli¬ 
tical  boss  the  National  Grange  has  fallen  under  con¬ 
trol  of  a  lot  of  very  shrewd  political  wire-pullers. 
Congressmen  and  political  lobbyists  tell  us  frankly 
that  they  regard  the  National  Grange  as  a  joke— 
its  officers  a  set  of  bluffei’s,  rather  clumsy  at  the 
business.  We  have  no  personal  quarrel  with  any  of 
these  men,  and  have  taken  no  part  in  the  bitter 
factional  fights  which  go  constantly  on  within  the 
order.  Our  feeling  is  one  of  the  deepest  regret  that 
at  this  time,  wjxen  farmers  need  a  strong  and  digni¬ 
fied  champion,  the  National  Grange  cannot  break 
away  from  the  methods  of  boss  politics  and  com¬ 
mand  national  respect. 


Ohio  Crops. 

The  Ohio  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report: 


Wheat — 

Area  sown  last  Fall . . 

Sown  this  Fall  compared  with  last  year.*".".*."! 

Estimated  area  for  harvest  of  1914. . 

Condition  compared  with  an  average.. . 

Average  date  of  seeding . 

Alfalfa — 

Area  in  1912 . . . 

Area  compared  with  last  year. .".'."!.".'!!!!!!!! 

Estimated  area  in  1913..." . 

Total  tons  per  acre  from  all  cuttings . 

Total  estimated  product  for  1913 . 

Number  of  cuttings  this  year . 

Rye- 

Area  sown  last  Fall . 

Sown  this  Fall  eomimred  with  last  year..'.'.'.".* 

Estimated  area  for  harvest  of  1914 . 

Condition  compared  with  average . 

Sugar  Beets — 

Estimated  area  sown  for  1912 . 

Estimated  area  for  1913 . 

Total  estimated  production  for  1913 ...... . . ! .' 

Total  yield  as  compared  with  1912 . 

Corn — Prospect  compared  with  average . 

Buckwheat — Prospect  compared  with  average. . . 
Clover  Seed — Prospect  compared  with  average.. 
Potatoes — 

Area  planted  . . . 

Average  production  per  acre . !!'.!!!' 

Total  estimated  production  for  1913 . 

Affected  by  rot . . . 

Hogs — 

Condition  compared  with  average . 

Number  to  be  fattened  compared  with  1912.. 
State  Average  Prices. — Per  bushel:  Wheat 
Barley,  .62:  Oats.  .41:  Rye.  .71:  Potatoes,  .91. 
$12, SO;  Alfalfa,  $14.65;  Sugar  Beets,  $5.16. 


1,616.179  acres 
101  per  cent 
1,635,185  acres 
101  per  cent 
September  23 

27.699  acres 
104  per  cent 
28,777  acres 
3  tons 
S6.124  tons 
3 

1S5.473  acres 
86  per  cent 
15S.713  acres 
99  per  cent 

23,826  acres 
22,024  acres 
223,099  tons 
90  per  cent 
84  per  cent 
SO  per  cent 
95  per  cent 

103.302  acres 
69  bushels 
7,157.011  bushels 
2  per  cent 

93  per  cent 
86  per  cent 
.S9;  Corn,  .68; 
Per  ton:  Hay, 


Miscellaneous  Crops 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  O 
centages  of  a  full  crop  for  the 
Fruits — 


Apricots  (Ca 
Blackberries 
Cranberries 
Grape  fruit 
Grapes 


(Florida) . 


Himes  (Florida) . 

Oranges  . . 

Peaches  . 

Pears  . 

Ti  neapples  ( Florida ) . 

Prunes  ( California ) . 

Raspberries  . 

Strawberries  . 

Watermelons  . 

Vegetables — 

Beans  (dry) . 

Beans  (Lima) . 

Cabbages  . 

Cauliflower  (California) . . 

Celery  . 

Onions  . . 

Tomatoes  . 

Miscellaneous — 


Alfalfa, 
Almonds 
Broom  e 
Clover  hay. 
Clover  seed 


seed . 

(California) . 


Kafir  corn  (grain) . 

Kafir  corn  (forage) . 

Millet  hay . . 

Millet  seed . 

Olives  (California) . 

Peanuts  . . 

Sugar  beets . 

Sugar  cane . 

Walnuts  (California).. 


ves  the 

following 

per- 

three  years  past. 

1913 

1912 

1911 

69.9 

62.4 

80.0 

75.0 

71.5 

67.8 

78.7 

70.9 

. .  80.0 

105.0 

57.0 

S7.8 

82.4 

95.1 

91.4 

. .  90.0 

75.0 

75.0 

. .  82.2 

102.0 

84.2 

.  .  47.6 

6S.4 

44.3 

73.5 

70.5 

92.0 

75.0 

SS.O 

SO.O 

77.4 

71.5 

89.2 

6S.7 

SO.  6 

80.2 

81.7 

77.4 

83.2 

78.2 

..  71.2 

90.6 

73.0 

.  .  90.0 

90.0 

96.0 

90.5 

75.6 

85.3 

76.9 

94.2 

86.0 

84.2 

.  .  50.0 

S1.0 

62.0 

82.9 

69.  S 

83.0 

57.1 

74.5 

56.4 

77.0 

65.0 

156.2 

77. S 

88.6 

78.7 

86.0 

71.3 

SO.  2 

64.4 

. .  76.0 

64.0 

87.0 

..  SI. 3 

82.0 

81.1 

101.6 

100.3 

76.1 

97.3 

S6.0 

SO.O 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 

THERE’S  SOMETHING  TO  BE 
THANKFUL  FOR. 

Thar’s  sumthin’  to  be  thankful  fur,  no 
matter  how  things  go — 

In  Summer  time  fur  fruit  and  flowers, 
in  Winter  time  fur  snow. 

Thar’s  sumthin’  sort  o’  pleasant  happens 
to  ns  every  day, 

And  life's  a  perfect  picnic  ef  wo  look 
at  it  that  way. 

Thar’s  always  sumthin’  purty  fur  our 
weary  eyes  to  see — 

The  glory  o’  the  sunset  or  the  blossoms 
on  the  tree. 

An"  always  sumthin’  tuneful  fur  our  tired 
ears  to  hear — 

The  children’s  voices  chirpin’  or  the 
robin’s  music  clear. 

Thar’s  always  sumthin’  ready  fur  our 
willin’  hands  to  do — 

Sum  haltin’  steps  to  help  along,  sum  job 
to  carry  through — 

No  chance  to  be  a-kickin’  when  our  feet 
are  busy  gom*, 

No  time  fur  idle  growlin’  when  we’re 
plantin’  seed  an’  sowin’. 

Thar's  sumthin’  to  be  thankful  fur,  no 
matter  how  things  go — 

No  end  to  all  our  blessin’s  ef  we  only 
count  ’em  so. 

An’  even  ef  you’re  out  o’  sorts,  or  sick, 
or  sad,  or  pore. 

Jest  thank  the  Lord  you’re  livin’  ef  you 
can’t  do  nothin’  more. 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 

One’s  kitchen  ought  to  be  attractive, 
since  the  average  housekeeper  has  to 
spend  so  much  time  in  it.  A  very  pretty 
scheme  of  kitchen  decoration  was  ar¬ 
ranged  in  blue  and  yellow.  The  walls 
were  painted  pumpkin  yellow,  while  the 
woodwork  and  chairs  were  painted  deep 
Prussian  blue.  The  kitchen  crockery 
was  blue  and  white,  and  the  whole  room 
had  a  liome-like  sunshiny  look.  # 

Cli  AN  BEERY  sandwiches  may  be  used  to 
dispose  of  the  last  of  the  roast  turkey. 
Butter  thin  slice's  of  whole  wheat  bread 
and  spread  with  a  mixture  made  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Turn  into  a  mixing  bowl  a  glass  of 
cranberry  jelly ;  beat  it  lightly  with  a 
fork,  add  a  tablespoonful  of  minced  cel- 
<  ry,  a  cupful  of  finely  chopped  cold  eliick- 
i  n  or  turkey,  a  saltspoonful  of  salt  and  a 
pinch  of  paprika.  Place  the  slices  to¬ 
gether  in  sandwich  fashion,  remove  the 
crusts  and  cut  into  neat  triangles. 

# 

Si*.\ rerib  pot-pie  is  now  in  season. 
Have  the  ribs  divided  and  cracked  across, 
then  put  in  boiling  water  and  cook  until 
almost  done.  Take  out  the  meat  and  put 
into  a  kettle  a  layer  of  thickly  sliced 
potatoes,  then  a  layer  of  meat  sprinkled 
with  salt,  pepper  and  celery  salt  and 
cover  with  small  squares  of  baking  pow¬ 
der  dough,  made  up  as  if  for  biscuits. 
Dot  this  with  bits  of  butter  and  con¬ 
tinue  with  alternate  layers  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  ingredients  until  the  kettle  is  nearly 
filled.  Have  a  layer  of  the  dough  on  top, 
pour  in  two  cupfuls  of  the  liquor  in 
which  the  meat  was  cooked,  cover  closely 
and  boil  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

1  ><>  not  lift  the  lid  of  the  kettle  while  the 
pot-pie  is  cooking,  or  the  crust  will  be 
soggy. 


Crepe-Paper  Rope  Basketry. 

(’repo-paper  basketry  is  a  new  and  fas¬ 
cinating  craft  for  the  girl  at  home  with 
a  little  spare  time  at  her  disposal.  It 
requires  no  special  technic  or  skill,  and 
the  materials  needed  are  few  and  inex¬ 
pensive. 

With  four  or  five  rolls  of  crepe-paper, 
cither  green,  brown,  gray,  or  maroon,  or 
any  color  that  might  suit  a  color  scheme, 
a  bottle  of  prepared  shellac,  some  strong 
glue,  a  tube  of  library  paste,  and  a  few 
sheets  of  lightweight  cardboard,  as  near 
the  shade  of  the  paper  you  intend  to  use 
as  possible,  one  can  create  in  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  short  time  really  beautiful  articles, 
serviceable  and  strong.  A  pretty  work- 
basket,  harmonizing  with  the  tone  of 
your  room,  a  useful  waste-paper  basket 
for  the  library,  or  a  quaintly  shaped  jar¬ 
diniere  for  the  table  fern,  can  each  be 
quickly  evolved  by  deft  fingers.  Table 
mats,  serving  plates,  and  sandwich  bas¬ 
kets  for  the  porch,  trays,  dainty  picture 
frames,  handkerchief  boxes,  and  even 
vases,  can  be  worked  out,  in  any  shape 
to  suit  the  fancy,  with  this  truly  won¬ 
derful  paper. 

To  begin  an  article  you  must  first  make 
a  foundation  from  the  cardboard,  and  to 


do  this  one  must  have  a  pattern.  These 
can  be  bought  at  some  of  the  paper 
stores,  but  if  you  are  at  all  handy  with 
pencil  and  scissors  you  will  enjoy  devis¬ 
ing  and  cutting  out  your  own  designs. 
The  lovely  shapes  of  the  raffia  basketry 
make  good  models  for  this  work  easy  to 
imitate. 

First  sketch  one  side  of  the  shape  you 
intend  to  use  as  a  model  on  a  piece  of 
white  paper  and  cut  out.  lay  this  on  card¬ 
board  and  cut  out  four  pieces  exactly 
alike,  then  join  the  edges  of  the  sections 
with  narrow  strips  of  cloth  and  a  touch 


row.  It  will  take  several  strips  of  the 
rope  for  a  good-sized  work  basket.  For 
the  finish  around  the  edge  use  a  larger 
rope;  this  is  gained  by  cutting  the  strips 
10  inches  instead  of  five. 

After  the  form  is  covered  and  quite 
dry  it  is  ready  for  the  finishing  touches. 
This  is  simply  a  generous  application  of 
shellac,  the  orange  if  a  dark  paper  is 
used  and  the  white  for  the  delicate  colors. 
I’ut  it  on  with  a  soft  flat  brush,  and 
when  the  first  coat  is  thoroughly  dry 
treat  it  to  a  second.  This  gives  a  soft 
tone  to  the  colors,  makes  the  article 


Mrs.  Serene:  “Good  morning, 

Anty.  I  guess  you’re  surprised 
to  see  me  sitting  here,  instead 
of  doing  my  washing,  but  I’m 
waiting  for  the  R.  F.  D.  to  bring 
my  Fels-Naptha  Soap  I  ordered 
from  town.  I  won’t  use  anything 
else,  so  I  order  it  by  the  carton 
by  Parcel  Post.  It  won’t  take 
long  to  do  the  wash  after  it  gets 
here,  and  it  ought  to  be  along 
soon.” 


CRAPE  PAPER  BASKETS.  Fig.  400. 


of  paste  or  glue.  For  handkerchief  boxes 
and  some  of  the  simply-formed  baskets 
cardboard  boxes  may  be  used  for  foun¬ 
dations,  in  this  case  line  them  smoothly 
inside  and  out  with  the  crepe-paper  be¬ 
fore  covering  with  the  rope,  using  the 
same  shade  as  the  rope. 

Now  that  you  have  your  form  ready 
the  next  step  is  to  make  the  rope  for 
the  covering,  which  is  very  simple.  First 
cut  the  crepe-paper  into  five-inch  strips, 
running  lengthwise  of  the  roll,  then  shut 
one  end  of  a  strip  in  a  bureau  drawer, 
and  walk  to  the  end  side  of  the  room, 
stretching  the  paper  to  its  fullest  length. 
Tie  a  loop  in  the  end  and  insert  a  pencil. 
Hold  the  pencil  at  the  lower  end  with  the 
right  hand,  and  steady  the  paper  with 
the  left ;  twist  the  pencil  from  you  round 
and  round,  using  a  wrist  movement,  un¬ 
til  the  strip  is  firmly  twisted,  do  not 
loosen  your  grip  on  it  until  the  end  is 
tied  or  fastened  to  something;  this  may 


waterproof  and  strong,  and  lends  a  pretty 
gloss  to  the  whole. 

The  mail  tray  shown  in  Fig.  497  is 
very  attractive,  and  useful,  too.  A  piece 
of  extra  heavy  cardboard  forms  the  foun¬ 
dation.  The  picture  is  placed  in  the 
center  with  a  glass  over  it,  then  a  second  i 
piece  of  cardboard  with  the  center  cut 
out  to  fit  the  picture,  like  a  frame,  is  j 
glued  to  the  first.  This  holds  the  glass 
and  picture  firmly  in  place.  The  rim  of 
cardboard  is  covered  with  brown  crepe 
rope,  and  finished  with  orange  shellac. 
The  small  handles  on  either  side  are  wire 
covered  with  paper.  They  are  fastened 
to  the  form  by  pushing  tin1  wire  back  and 
forth  through  the  cardboard  before  it  is  \ 
covered  with  the  rope. 

Durable  frames  for  small  pictures  and 
photographs  are  made  in  much  the  same  1 
manner  as  the  tray.  The  form  for  the 
quaint  basket  with  a  hoop  for  a  handle, 
has  simply  a  band  of  cardboard  for  the 


be  a  convenient  door-knob  or  the  back  of 
a  chair,  or,  if  you  can  have  a  helper  so 
much  the  better,  for  she  can  hold  it  while 
you  proceed  to  twist  a  second  strip  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  first.  Now  at¬ 
tach  the  two  ends,  and  twist  the  two 
strands  together,  by  turning  the  pencil 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  you  will 
soon  have  a  two-strand  rope,  smooth  and 
strong.  Reel  it  up  smoothly  on  a  strip 
of  cardboard,  and  it  is  ready  for  the 
foundation. 

To  cover  a  form  with  the  crepe  rope 
begin  at  the  top  if  it  is  a  basket,  box,  or 
vase,  and  at  the  outer  edge  if  you  are 
making  a  plate,  mat.  or  tray.  Glue  the 
rope  in  even  rows  round  and  round  the 
form  until  it  is  completely  covered; 
pointing  the  ends  of  each  strip  as  it  is 
used  up  and  pushing  it  under  the  last 


base  with  a  circular  piece  glued  on  top. 
The  basket  is  shaped  with  the  hands  af¬ 
ter  the  rope  is  glued  on.  but  while  it  is 
still  damp.  The  handle  is  two  lengths 
of  small  wire  covered  with  crepe  paper, 
and  joined,  lattice  fashion,  by  a  third 
piece  of  the  paper-covered  wire.  The 
sandwich  plates  and  table  mats  have 
plain  circular  foundations  in  the  same 
color  as  the  rope  used  to  cover  them. 

ROSA  MON  I)  I.A  M 1*  M  A  N . 


The  man  who  seeks  one  thing  in  life,  and 
but  one. 

May  hope  to  achieve  it  before  life  be 
done ; 

But  he  who  seeks  all  things,  wherever  he 
goes 

Only  reaps  from  the  hopes  which  around 
him  he  sows 

A  harvest  of  barren  rovr  ts. 

— Ov.en  Meredith. 


Anty  Drudge:  “No  wonder  you 
keep  so  well  and  young  looking 
— doing  your  work  the  easy',  cool 
way,  with  Fels-Naptha  Soap.” 

Fels-Naptha 
Soap  does  away 
with  a  hot  fire, 
heavy  washboilers 
and  back-break¬ 
ing  ru  b  b  i  n  g . 
Clothes  washed 
with  Fels-Naptha 
are  on  the  line  in 
half  the  time--- 
sweet,  clean  and 
white  and  you  are 
not  all  tired  out, 
either. 

Fels-Naptha 
dissolves  grease 
on  pots  and  pans 
and  makes  china 
and  glassware 
glisten.  Use  it  for 
all  kinds  of  house¬ 
work  in  cool  or 
luke-warm  water. 

Follow  the  direc¬ 
tions  on  the  red  and 
green  wrapper. 

Better  buy  it  by  the  box  or  carton. 


Pels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  ahrays  give 
umber  of  pattern  and  measurements  de¬ 
rived. 

The  patterns  for  toys  and  play  suits 
may  be  made  useful  at  this  season.  5834 
Pattern  for  a  “Buster  Brown”  bull  dog, 
one  size. .  5S41  Pattern  for  a  cat,  one 
size.  6341  Pattern  for  a  “Billy”  pos¬ 


sum,  one  size.  6464  Pattern  for  a  “Ted¬ 
dy”  bear,  12,  16  and  20  inches  high.  7124 
Dog’s  blanket.  S,  12  and  16  inches  at  cen¬ 
ter  back.  6511  Pattern  for  a  “Teddy” 
lion,  one  size.  (Ten  inches  exclusive  of 
tail.)  6424  Boy's  soldier  or  Rough- 
Rider  suit,  6  to  12  years.  6347  Pattern 
for  a  jack  rabbit,  one  size.  6400  Boy’s 
Indian  suit,  4  to  12  years. 

S039  coatee  with  vest  34  to  42  bust. 
With  long  or  three-quarter  sleeves,  with 
or  without  peplum  and  chemisette.  7040 
plain  blouse,  34  to  42  bust.  With  three- 
quarter  or  long  sleeves.  S033  semi-priu- 


■esse  gown,  34  to  42  bust  7784  four 
gored  skirt,  22  to  34  waist.  With  high 
t  natural  waist  line.  7757  six-piece 
kirt,  22  to  30  waist.  With  simulated 
unic,  high  or  natural  waist  line.  Price 
of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 


The  Child’s  Viewpoint. 

I  am  convinced  that  many  of  the  pun- 
diments  and  faultfindings  that  children 
'eeive  are  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of 
ikeir  child  natures,  or  an  over-anxiety  to 
and  well  in  some  older  person’s  regard. 
Vnd,  very  often,  it  happens  that  the  older 
erson  is  irritable,  selfish  or  undisi'ern- 
-nS;  and  children  should  not  be  made  to 
ufler  for  their  shortcomings.  It  is  an 
dd  fact  that,  in  our  minds,  we  associate 
he  word  “discipline”  with  “children”; 


while  I  am  sure  that  there  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  at  least  one  grown  person  in  a 
household  who  needs  discipline. 

A  woman  of  my  acquaintance  once 
drove  her  only  daughter  away  from  home, 
because  of  a  sad  mistake  the  girl  had 
made.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  girl’s  misfortune  was  due  to  a 
lack  of  such  information  as  only  her 
mother  should  have  given  her ;  but  the 
mother  thought  that  her  daughter  should, 
by  instinct,  be  honorable.  Then,  when 
the  girl  needed  her  mother’s  love  and 
protection  more  than  she  had  ever  needed 
them  in  her  life,  she  was  driven  from 
home  and  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Her 
mother  was  not  thinking  of  reforming 
her  child  so  much  as  she  was  the  pride 
she  must  maintain  before  the  eyes  of  her 
little  world.  We  think  so  much  of  re¬ 
spectability  that  we  often  crush  the  ideals 
of  the  little  ones  in  order  to  keep  up  a 
certain  standard  of  life 

I  know  that  we  need  to  look  at  things 
— some  things — from  the  child’s  level. 
Did  you  ever  notice  that  when  you  were 
stooping  or  sitting  and  looking  directly 
on  a  level  with  your  child’s  eyes  while 
he  or  she  was  talking  to  you  that  the 
appeal  was  stronger?  Words  took  on  a 
new  meaning,  and  you  understood  child¬ 
ish  language  and  childish  ideals  much 
better.  It  helps  to  stoop  often ;  it  is 
hard  for  little  ones  to  “talk  up”  to  peo¬ 
ple  all  of  the  time 

I  am  not  at  all  tolerant  of  the  child 
who  argues  against  every  injunction  and 
reasons  away  every  correction  ;  but  some¬ 
times  the  language  strikes  home  and,  in 
fairness  and  honesty,  we  must  acknowl¬ 
edge  it.  A  friend  from  town  was  onci 
coming  to  spend  the  afternoon  with  me 
and  had  told  me  that  she  wished  to  stroll 
through  the  woods.  I  told  the  Little  One 
that  we  should  be  glad  to  have  her  go, 
but  that  she  must  uot  talk  so  much  as 
she  had  done  on  a  former  occasion  and 
must  not  interrupt  conversation  between 
my  friend  and  myself.  We  had  our  walk 
and  when  we  were  alone  that  evening  the 
child  asked  me  how  she  had  behaved.  I 
was  obliged  to  tell  her  that  she  had  not 
done  well  at  all.  She  had  often  inter¬ 
rupted.  I  told  her,  although  in  my  heart 
T  knew  that  the  delights  and  surprises 
of  the  wood  had  made  her  forget.  But  1 
was  “disciplining.”  She  looked  into  my 
face  seriously  and  respectfully.  “It  was 
just  this  way,”  she  said,  “Miss  TV 


would  say  something  to  you ;  then  you 
answered  her;  then  she  would  say  some¬ 
thing  else.  Now  when  was  I  to  talk,  if 
I  did  not  interrupt?” 

Now  that  was  illuminating,  wasn’t  it? 
I  should  not  have  permitted  the  child  to 
accompany  us,  or  should  have  allowed 
her  decently  a  share  in  the  conversation. 
So  we  planned  how  we  would  try  to  do 
the  next  time ;  and  I  was  only  too  thank¬ 
ful  that  she  was  so  ready  to  forgive  my 
thoughtlessness.  l.  s. 


Dried  Citron. 

Will  someone  tell  through  The  R.  N.-Y. 
how  to  preserve  or  dry  citron  so  that 
it  is  dry  and  sugary,  same  as  when 
bought  by  the  pouud?  g.  e.  m. 

This  question  has  been  answered  a 
number  of  times.  The  citron  of  the  stores 
is  not  the  citron  melon,  a  form  of  Oitrul- 
lus  vulgaris,  and  a  member  of  the  Gourd 
family  ;  it  is  Citrus  Mediea,  belonging  to 
the  Orange  family.  Commercial  citron 
is  the  peel  of  this  fruit,  which  possesses  a 
pleasant  flavor  due  to  the  presence  of 
certain  essential  oils.  Citron  melon  may 
be  candied,  and  many  people  use  it  in 
this  way.  but  it  has  little  flavor,  and 
cannot  be  compared  with  true  citron  peel. 
The  melon  is  candied  as  follows :  Cut  the 
fruit  in  slices  and  remove  all  seeds. 
Put  a  piece  of  alum  the  size  of  a  hickory- 
nut  to  two  quarts  of  water;  put  in  as 
much  sliced  citrou  as  the  water  will 
cover,  and  bail  until  tender.  Drain,  then 
cover  with  syrup,  using  a  pint  of  sugar 
to  a  pint  of  fruit.  Beil  for  half  an  hour; 
then  spread  on  pie  plates  and  keep  in 
a  cool  oven  or  other  drying  place  until 
perfectly  dry. 


I  believe  that  any  society  which  de¬ 
sires  to  found  itself  ou  a  high  standard 
of  integrity  of  character  iu  its  units 
should  organize  itself  in  such  a  fashion 
as  to  make  it  possible  too  for  all  men 
and  all  women  to  maintain  themselves  in 
reasonable  comfort  by  their  industry  with¬ 
out  selling  their  affections  and  their  con¬ 
victions. — George  Bernard  Shaw. 


The  Personal  Advice 

of  the  Greatest  Pianist 

in  the  World 

is  Free  to  Every  Student 

Josef  Hofmann  is  now  universally 
conceded  by  the  foremost  musical 
critics  to  be  the  greatest  pianist  in 
the  world.  Eight  years  ago  this 
wonderful  pianist  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  The  Ladies 5  Home 
Journal  to  answer  personally  the 
questions  of  piano  students.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  he  has  answered 
thousands  of  questions.  So  excel¬ 
lent  were  these  answers  that  they 
attracted  the  instant  attention  of 
piano-teachers  who  use  them  to¬ 
day  in  their  classes.  Two  books 
have  been  made  and  published 
from  these  answers. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  a  famous  man  having 
his  work  done  for  him  by  another.  Mr. 
Hofmann  personally  writes  every  answer 
printed  on  his  page  in  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal .  It  is  his  advice  that  is  printed. 
Musical  critics  concede  that  it  is  the  first 
time  that  a  pianist  has  succeeded  in.  really 
saying  something  worth  while  about  piano 
playing,  in  print. 

Every  girl  and  woman,  no  matter  how  far 
removed  from  a  teacher  she  may  live,  has, 
therefore,  to  help  her  in  her  piano  work 
the  personal  advice  of  the  greatest  of  all 
pianists.  This  is  what  Mr.  Hofmann’s 
department  is  for.  A  booklet,  entitled 
“The  Story  of  600,000  Invisible  Hands,” 
tells  something  about  this  service.  A  postal- 
card  request  will  bring  a  copy. 


A  year’s  subscription  to  The  Ladies9  Home  Journal, 
by  mail,  costs  $1.50,  or  it  may  be  bought  from  any 
Newsdealer  or  Boy  Agent  at  15  cents  a  copy. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

VALUE  OF  PUREBRED  CATTLE. 

Scarcely  a  week  passes  that  does  not 
bring  noted  cattle  buyers  in  this  vicinity, 
the  home  of  the  Western  Reserve  Cattle 
Breeders’  Association.  Last  week  a 
breeder  from  Wisconsin  began  to  look 
through  the  herds.  Ho  was  a  fine  judge 
of  cattle,  and  on  looking  one  herd  over 
said,  “I  am  going  to  buy  a  carload  of 
cows  of  that  type,”  selecting  one  of  the 
owner’s  best.  “Do  you  think  you  will  be 
able  to?”  the  owner  asked.  “Sure,”  he 
replied,  “I  am  prepared  to  pay  the  price 
when  I  find  cows  that  suit.”  lie  looked 
over  the  many  fine  herds,  but  was  aston¬ 
ished  when  the  owners  refused  to  price 
cows  of  his  choice.  So  closely  have  they 
been  looked  over  and  sold  tliat  only  the 
cream  of  the  herds  remain.  The  annual 
consignment  sale  was  not  held  this  year, 
as  there  were  no  cattle  to  consign.  This 
shows  what  cooperation  does  for  farmers. 
No  one  farmer  could  hope  for  the  success 
in  breeding  that  these  men,  banded  to¬ 
gether  for  the  good  of  their  herds,  have 
found. 

Some  years  ago,  when  registered  Hol- 
steins  were  cheaper  than  now,  a  farmer 
near  purchased  for  $125  a  registered  cow 
three  years  old.  She  in  time  gave  him 
two  heifer  calves,  and  later  through  acci¬ 
dent  lost  one-quarter  of  her  udder.  Not 
wishing  to  fuss  with  her,  the  owner  sold 


head  of  the  herd,  you  cannot  give  them 
away  and  pay  the  express  charges?  A 
man  will  pay  from  $200  to  $300  for  a 
horse  whose  usefulness  is  exhausted  after 
a  period  of  a  few  years,  and  not  mourn 
over  the  expense,  but  to  induce  him  to 
pay  one-sixth  of  the  above  price  for  a 
purebred  bull  calf,  whose  usefulness  per¬ 
colates  down  through  the  ages  to  the  end 
of  time,  is  like  trying  to  get  him  to  sign 
his  own  death  warrant.  I  have  seen 
hundreds  of  good,  straight,  nicely  marked 
bull  calves,  *yom  great  producing  dams, 
vealed  for  the  want  of  sale,  at  veal  prices, 
for  breeding  purposes. 

The  West  is  advancing  in  this  respect, 
many  bulls  going  there  at  a  good  price 
besides  a  large  express  charge.  I  have 
shipped  recently  a  calf  to  North  Dakota 
from  just  a  good  ordinary  purebred  dam 
without  an  A.  R.  O.  record.  If  these 
Western  dairymen  can  see  their  way  clear 
to  buy  bulls  in  New  York  State  to  in¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  of  their  herds,  cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  no  excuse  for  farmers  in 
the  East  to  neglect  this  point,  with  com¬ 
paratively  no  transportation  charges. 

Hamilton,  N.  Y.  s.  B.  J. 

How  to  Get  Better  Cows. 

I  am  a  poor  farmer,  and  have  been 
reading  about  the  value  of  purebred  cows. 
How  am  I  going  to  get  any?  I  have  al¬ 
ways  kept  the  best  cows  that  I  could  get, 
and  raised  the  heifer  calves  from  my  best 
cows.  I  sell  my  poor  calves  to  my  neigh- 


A  FARM  MONEY-MAKER.  Fig.  500. 


her  for  $100.  As  he  could  readily  sell  the 
heifers  at  $200  each  he  did  not  count  his 
loss  heavy.  She  gave  her  new  owner  a 
fine  heifer  calf,  for  which  he  received  $85. 
The  man  who  purchased  it,  after  it  was 
doing  nicely,  refused  $115.  The  owner 
then  sold  the  original  cow  for  $125.  Con¬ 
trast  these  figures  with  those  of  the  grade 
cow,  worth  from  $S5  to  $100,  but  worth 
no  more  than  beef  prices  if  accident  ruins 
the  udder.  Last  week  a  cow  buyer  from 
Vermont  was  here  looking  after  a  carload 
of  grades.  He  purchased  a  carload  here 
last  year,  but  had  hard  work  to  find  them 
Ibis  year  at  prices  of  from  $10  to  $25 
per  head  more  than  he  paid  a  year  ago. 
'Fhe  stringent  city  regulations  have  put 
the  small  dealer  out  of  commission,  and 
milk  routes  that  used  to  carry  over  1.000 
pounds  now  have  from  500  to  GOO  pounds 
a  day,  for  which  we  receive  $1.70  per  100 
pounds.  Many  farmers  count  the  milk  a 
side  issue,  and  separate  it,  feed  it  warm 
to  calves,  and  get  what  they  can  for  sour 
cream,  or  ship  sweet  cream  to  Cleveland 
daily  if  near  enough.  Some  feed  hogs  to 
good  advantage. 

Ohio.  AIKS.  JAMES  LAMPMAN. 


THE  PUREBRED  BULL. 

In  the  practical  discussion  of  the  “head 
of  the  herd”  we  seem  to  have  stirred  up 
the  subject  far  down  to  the  tail.  That 
is  what  we  started  to  do.  Here  follow 
two  differing  views  of  the  subject.  A 
breeder  thinks  purebred  bulls  are  too 
cheap,  and  a  dairyman  thinks  purebred 
cattle  are  out  of  the  reach  of  a  poor  man : 

Why  Are  Purebred  Bulls  Cheap  ? 

Why  is  it  that  after  all  the  pounding 
the  farm  and  dairy  papers  do  to  urge 
dairymen  to  use  purebred  bulls  at  the 


hors  as  fast  as  I  find  them  out,  and  my 
neighbors  do  the  same  by  me.  But  I  am 
making  no  money  in  dairying,  though  my 
feed  dealer  has  bought  two  automobiles  in 
three  years.  He  lets  me  ride  with  him 
sometimes  and,  I  think,  looks  upon  me  as 
a  friend,  for  he  always  cashes  my  milk 
checks  for  me  and  keeps  the  cash.  I  pa¬ 
tronize  a  neighbor’s  purebred  bull  and 
get  calves  that  look  like  their  sire.  Some 
make  better  cows  than  their  mothers,  and 
some  don’t.  I  suppose  that  when  they  do 
it  is  prepotency,  and  when  they  don’t  it’s 
luck.  But  it  is  hard  luck  when  you  have 
to  feed  a  calf  two  to  three  years  before 
you  find  out  that  it  is  not  worth  keeping. 
How  can  I  find  out  in  time  to  veal  the 
calf?  Veal  is  high. 

I  would  like  to  get  some  purebreds, 
which,  I  understand,  make  money.  A 
breeder  who  lives  near  me  has  some  fine 
cows,  but  he  asks  $200  to  $300  apiece  for 
them,  and  he  wants  $150  or  more  for  a 
young  heifer  calf.  He  does  not  seem  to 
want  to  sell  his  heifer  calves,  but  wants 
me  to  pay  $50  for  a  little  bull  calf.  May¬ 
be  it  is  conscience,  and  maybe  he  would 
rather  raise  a  heifer  calf  and  sell  her  for 
$300.  Anyway,  I  cannot  pay  such  prices 
for  calves,  and  if  there  is  any  honest  way 
of  getting  them  without  stealing  them  I 
wish  you  would  tell  me  how.  D.  A.  T. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth,  new  to  the  country,  and 
not  very  old  to  the  world  at  all,  sat  eat¬ 
ing  a  bowl  of  blackberries  submerged  in 
cream.  She  was  too  preoccupied  to  talk. 
After  a  time,  however,  she  laid  down  her 
spoon.  “Mamma,”  she  asked,  “have 
blackberries  got  legs?”  “No,  my  dear,” 
answered  mamma.  “Why?”  “Then  I’ve 
eaten  a  bug.” — Evening  Rost. 


THAT  MANURE-PIT  QUESTION.  . 

In  regard  to  manure  pits  I  have  had 
experience  with  two  types,  and  can  recom¬ 
mend  anyone  to  keep  clear  of  these  par¬ 
ticular  types.  The  first  is  a  covered  pit 
four  feet  deep  with  sides  laid  up  in  stone 
with  lime  cement  mortar.  This  has  two 
bad  faults.  First,  the  great  labor  of 
throwing  the  manure  out,  and  second  it 
is  not  water-tight,  and  surface  water 
leaks  in  and  makes  a  pump  and  liquid 
distributor  necessary.  The  other  type  is 
simply  a  covered  earth  pit,  which  of* 
course  loses  much  of  the  liquids.  In 
both  the  liquid  from  the  gutter  drains 
directly  on  the  manure  in  the  pit.  As 
you  will  see  my  experience  is  mostly  nega¬ 
tive,  with  the  following  deductions.  Don’t 
build  a  deep  pit.  Have  it  shallow  enough 
so  that  the  wagon  can  be  backed  in  or 
driven  through.  Have  the  bottom  and 
sides  absolutely  water-tight.  Gutter 
drains  amount  to  but  little.  If  the  pit 
is  any  distance  they  bother  with  clogging, 
and  anyway,  the  manure  will  fill  the  gut¬ 
ter  in  places  so  that  the  liquid  “backs 
up”  and  you  have  to  use  absorbents  to 
keep  the  cattle  clean.  So,  you  see,  you 
may  as  well  have  a  tight  gutter  and  use 
absorbents  and  then  a  tight  carrier  will 
save  all  of  the  liquids. 

Connecticut.  J.  H.  PUTNAM. 

As  to  the  advisability  of  building  a 
manure  pit  to  hold  the  accumulation  of 
20  cows  for  one  year,  would  say  I  think 
it  would  need  a  pit  at  least  1G  feet  wide  j 
and  SO  feet  long  if  this  is  the  length 
wished,  and  2 Yj  or  three  feet  high ;  20 
cows  stabled  all  the  time  would  make*  a 
good  two-horse  load  of  say  40  cubic  feet 
every  two  days,  and  this  would  mean  from 
175  to  ISO  loads  for  the  year,  requiring 
about  the  above  amount  of  room.  Why  j 
would  it  not  be  better  to  have  a  clean-up  ! 
at  least  twice  each  year,  say  in  April  and 
May,  and  again  in  October  and  November, 
using  the  Spring  manure  for  cultivated  | 
crops  and  the  Fall  supply  for  top-dress¬ 
ing  grass  fields?  This  would  make  a 
shorter  time  at  each  carting  and  spread¬ 
ing,  and  a  smaller  and  less  expensive 
manure  shed,  and  I  really  believe  more 
profitable  acres.  We  top-dress  all  our 
meadows  during  Fall  and  Winter,  using 
10  loads  spread  with  manure  spreader 
per  acre,  and  in  the  Spring  we  have 
enough  to  cover  20  acres  corn.  This 
manure  is  made  from  about  SO  to  85 
head,  and  fully  takes  care  of  feeding  50 
acres  of  grass  for  hay  and  the  above 
number  of  acres  of  corn  each  year,  and 
the  farm  shows  the  wholesome  effects  of 
the  applications.  H.  O.  DANIELS. 

Connecticut. 

Preventing  Butter  from  Sticking. 

IIow  can  I  prevent  butter  from  stick¬ 
ing  to  the  butter  press?  w.  v. 

To  prevent  butter  from  sticking  to  the 
wooden  utensils  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact,  these  should  be  thoroughly 
scalded  in  hot  water,  and  afterwards 
cooled,  before  using.  With  this  precau¬ 
tion,  I  think  that  you  will  have  no 
further  trouble  with  your  press. 

M.  B.  D. 


Went  Like  iron 

They  give  three  times  the  service  of  ordinary  blankets. 
Every  one  is  closely  woven  of  the  strongest,  tightest- 
twisted  yarns  our  expert  spinners  can  make.  5A  Blankets 
are  made  in  the  largest  blanket  factory  in  the  world  and 
go  direct  to  your  dealer.  No  jobbers’  profits  to  pay. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

5A  Storm  King 

Square  Blankets 

—the  most  popular  medium-priced  square  blankets  on 
the  market.  Extra  large,  extra  thick,  extra  strong,  extra 
warm.  Weigh  8  lbs.,  measure  84  x  90  inches. 

Buy  a  5 A  Square  Blanket  for  street  use. 
Buy  a  5 A  Bias  Girth  Blanket  for  stable  use. 
Buy  a  5 A  Plush  Robe  for  carriage  or  auto. 
Write  for  booklet  shotting  blankets  in  colors. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore¬ 
ness  from  any  Bruise  or  Strain; 
Stops  Spavin  Lameness.  Allays  pain. 
Does  not  Blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.00  a  bottle, 
delivered.  Book  1  K  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  lini¬ 
ment  for  mankind.  For  Synovitis,  Strains, 
Gouty  or  Rheumatic  deposits,  Swollen, 
Painful  Varicose  Veins.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1  and  $2  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass* 


MINERAL 

>ver  HEAVE 

REMEDY 


yea<*3 


Booklet 

free 


$3  Package  CURES  any  case  or  money  refunded 
$1  Package  CURES  ordinary  cases. 

Mineral  Heave  RemetlyCo.,4GI  N.  Fourth  flve.,  Pittsburch,  Pa 


Row!  for  booklet. 

Best  ComUtioner— 

Worm  Expcller 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

“Guaranteed  or  Money  Back." 
Coughs,  Distemper,  Indigestion 

NEWTON’S 

50c,  $1.00  per  can. 

Large  for  Heaves. 

At  druggista’  or  Rent  postpaid 

The  Newton  KemedyCo.,  Toledo, Ohio 


HORSE  LAME? 


Use  K INDIO’S  Famous 
OI NT 31  ENT.  A  sure  euro 
for  bone,  bog,  and  blood 
6pavin,  ringbone,  curb,  soft  bunches,  splint,  etc.  50  cent*,  post¬ 
paid.  £.  Klndig,  Jr.,  Remedy  Co.,  4825  Woodland  Ave.,  Phila. 


13  Cents  Per  Rod  Up 


_  Strongest,  heaviest  wire,  Doublo  pal 

"vnrdzcd.  Outlasts  others  nearly  2  to  1.  Low  prices 
/direct  from  factory.  Over  160  styles  for  every  purpose -- 
JhoK,  sheep,  poultry,  rabbit,  horso,  cattle.  Also  lawn 
/ fence  and  L.utcB  of  all  styles.  Mail  postal  for  catalog  and 
f  sample  to  test  and  compare  with  others.  Address 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Deoari-nont  50  _ _ Cleveland.  OKo 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  ’Farasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invuluuble. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satlslaction.  Brice  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charr-es  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  C  -rsend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-WIIliams  Co., Cleveland,  0. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction . 

Gomitauif's 

Caustic  Balsam 


AMERICAN 

ORIGINAL  AND  CTTHJ/'F 

GENUINE  ftPltt 

More  Big  Fence  News! 
More  Farm  Profits! 


Better  and  better!  Best  news  is, 
heavier  galvanizing.  Positively  does  not 
chip  nor  crack.  More  years  of  fence  life. 
No  extra  cost  to  you.  More  farm  profits. 

More  good  news  is,  perfectly  uniform 
fabric.  Improved  automatic  machinery, 
the  reason.  No  extra  cost  to  you.  Larger 
business  enables  us  to  keep  down  prices. 

Your  choice  of  Bessemer  or  Open 
Hearth  Steel.  You  get  equally  big  value 
in  either  case.  Get  catalog. 

Dealers  everywhere.  See  them. 

FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Sales  Agent 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Chicago,  New  York,  Cleveland,  Pltlstuirich,  Denver? 
II.  8.  Steel  Products  Co.,  San  Francisco 

m  .1  I.IMHI  ^ ■ 
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Spent  Tanbark  for  Bedding. 

We  have  been  asked  if  tills  taa  bark 
would  make  suitable  bedding  for  cattle 
and  horses.  We  can  find  no  one  who 
has  had  personal  experience  in  using  it. 
Dr.  Thorne  of  Ohio  thinks  the  tan  bark 
would  be  so  acid  that  it  would  have  a 
bad  effect  upon  the  soil.  This  bark  is 
very  slow  to  decay,  as  we  know  when  it 
is  used  on  streets  or  walks  to  deaden 
sound  or  make  .a  soft  footing.  It  would 
absorb  liquids  freely,  but  the  odor  might 
be  objectionable  in  a  dairy  barn.  Our 
guess  would  be  that  the  tan  bark  would 
not  be  satisfactory,  but  we  do  not  know 
of  any  actual  trials. 


THE  HU  rad  nbw^yokker 


Pit  Silos. 

I  have  been  persuaded  by  a  cement 
company  that  a  pit  silo  is  all  right  They 
claim  that  anybody  who  can  build  a  cis¬ 
tern  can  put  them,  in,  and  not  have  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  building  up  in  the  air. 
They  don’t  recommend  a  pit  silo  where 
there  is  water  less  than  '_'4  feet  from  the 
surface  of  ground.  Any  information  in 
regard  to  this  style  of  silo  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  l.  n.  E. 

Idaho. 

There  are  a  good  many  of  these  pit 
silos  in  the  dry  lands  of  West  Kansas 
and  Nebraska.  They  are  a  well  or  pit 
lined  with  concrete  or  stone  and  cement. 
On  dry  soil,  well  drained,  they  are  useful. 
On  wet  soil  or  near  standing  water  the 
silage  is  liable  to  spoil.  One  trouble  with 
them  is  the  danger  of  poisonous  gas  form- 
ng  at  the  bottom.  The  Experiment  .Sta¬ 
tion  at  Lincoln.  Nebraska,  has  a  good 
ircular  on  silos. 


What  Breed  for  Milk. 

Would  you  give  me  some  information 
n  regard  to  the  best  breed  of  cattle  for 
my  purpose?  I  want  a  breed  that  looks 
well  and  will  sell  well.  I  want  a  breed 
that  will  yield  a  lot  of  milk,  the  milk  to 
be  fed  to  bogs,  and  some  of  it  back  to  the 
cows,  and  tin*  cream  delivered  to  a  cream¬ 
ery  and  sold  on  its  test.  I  am  a  farmer, 
but  have  not  bad  very  much  experience 
yet  and.  as  you  see.  I  want  a  breed  that 
will  average  up  the  best  all  around.  The 
more  milk  I  have  the  more  hogs  I  can 
feed,  and  then  the  more  manure  I  will 
have.  Would  you  think  it  best  to  have  a 
breed  that  would  give  more  milk  and  a 
little  less  test  than  one  the  opposite?  I 
have  in  mind  all  this  time  the  amount  of 
milk  I  am  going  to  receive,  the  test,  the 
amount  of  hogs  I  can  feed  and  the  man¬ 
ure.  I  think  a  lot  of  Holsteins.  but  I 
don’t  know  that  they  would  be  what  I 
want.  1  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
them.  o.  v.  n. 

Schoharie  County,  N.  T. 

It-  N.-Y. — For  the  purpose  you  mention 
we  should  leave  out  the  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  breeds.  They  will  not  give  you 
as  much  milk  as  you  want.  The  Ayr- 
shires  will  probably  average  to  give  a 
richer  milk  than  the  Holsteins,  but  not  as 
heavy  a  yield.  The  Ayrshire  is  the  easit  :• 
keeper  of  the  two  breeds,  for  the  Hol¬ 
steins  must  be  heavily  fed.  The  Ayr- 
shires  will  make  the  better  carcass  of  | 
beef  after  milking  out,  or  for  the  steers,  ! 
but  the  "best  breed’’  is  the  cue  a  man  i 
likes  best.  If  for  any  reason  the  Hol¬ 
steins  appeal  to  you  more  thau  the  other 
they  will  probably  pay  you  best. 


Srx"-suc::ixQ  Cow. — I  notice  from 
time  to  time  inquiries  for  a  method  of 
breaking  a  cow  from  sucking  or  milking 
herself.  I  have  seen  many  devices  offered 
and  tried  with  more  or  less  success,  usu¬ 
ally  winding  up  in  failure,  and  a  good 
milker  is  sacrificed  to  the  butcher.  I 
have  only  owned  one  self-milker  and  I 
successfully  broke  her  of  the  habit  by 
buying  a  large  strong  calf  (hers  having 
been  born  dead),  that  would  keep  her 
udder  drained  all  the  time  and  turned  her 
out  to  pasture  with  it.  This  was  a  fine 
grade  Jersey  heifer.  She  freshened  when 
17  months  and  10  days  old.  Some  years 
after  I  had  sold  her  I  inquired  whether 
she  had  ever  gone  back  to  the  habit  of 
sucking  herself,  and  was  informed  that 
she  had  not.  Ordinarily  I  never  allow  a 
calf  to  run  with  a  good  milch  cow,  but  I 
argue  that  it  is  better  to  do  this  for  one 
whole  period  of  lactation  than  to  sacrifice 
a  fine  cow.  This  heifer  had  not  been  at 
this  pernicious  practice  more  than  about 
a  month.  t.  b. 

Mississippi. 

Pigs  On  A  Bottle. — In  four  cases  out 
of  five,  the  farmer  is  unsuccessful  in  rear¬ 
ing  a  litter  of  pigs  from  the  age  of  a 
day  or  two  to  the  time  when  they  should 
be  weaned.  Ralph  Hoover,  of  Ashtabula 
county,  Ohio,  has  12  little  porkers  which 
he  has  successfully  brought  to  the  age  of 
four  weeks  and  they  are  in  as  good  con¬ 
dition  as  they  might  have  been  had  the 
mother  eared  for  them.  He  feeds  them 
cow’s  milk,  does  not  dilute  it,  but  every 
other  day  he  gives  a  laxative.  In  start¬ 
ing  the  pigs  he  used  a  bottle  and  nipple, 
giving  the  little  fellows  about  one-eighth 
of  a  pint  the  first  day  or  two.  The  lit¬ 
tle  fellows  were  fed  each  hour  during  the 
day  and  night,  and  every  other  day  a 
teaspoon  filled  with  Epson  salts  was  put 
in  the  milk.  This  kept  their  bowels  loose, 
and  did  away  with  the  one  trouble  which 
above  all  others  makes  it  difficult  to  care 
for  the  little  fellows.  Mr.  Hoover  grad¬ 
ually  increased  the  quantity  of  milk,  and 
fed  them  less  frequently,  until  at  the  ago 
<>f  three  weeks  he  fed  them  only  four  or 
five  times  during  the  24  hours.  It  sounds 
easy,  then  don’t  forget  the  Epsom  salts, 
and  remember  to  get  up  every  hour  in 
the  night  and  feed  them  regularly,  keep 
them  warm  and  clean,  use  common  sense 
in  handling  them,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  entire  litter  should  not  be  raised, 
is  th(>  opinion  of  Mr.  Hoover. 


CA.TTIj33 


THE  TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  JOURNAL,  with  sale-list 
■  of  pure-bred  stock,  25cts.  per  year.  Copy  free. 
We  have  some  very  good  offers  in  Holstein  and  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle.  German  Coach  Horses,  Shetland  Ponies, 
Southdown  ewes  and  Cheshire  gilts.  A  two-year 
■^•'-■shu-e  hoar,  registered,  $25.00  TOMPKINS  CO. 
BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION,  Box  B,  Trutnansbiirg,  N-  Y, 

WANTED— AT  ONCE 
Two  or  Three  Ayrshire  Cows 

grade  or  pure-bred.  Must  be  fresh  and  heavy 
milkers.  Address.  TARLETON  FARM,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 


If  Yon  Want  Guernseys  n£w  ml 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Box  96,  Peekskill.N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


UOLSTEIN  CALVES— Beautifully  marked.  3  to  5  weeks 
■*  old.  $20  each  crated.  Erigewood  Farm.  Whitewater,  Wis. 


Purebreds  in  Vermont. 

This  section  of  Vermont  (Orange 
County)  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
dairying.  Most  of  the  farmers  take  their 
cream  to  a  creamery,  a  few  make  butter. 
A  large  proportion  of  this  cream  goes  as 
cream  to  Boston  and  vicinity,  a  smaller 
part  is  made  into  butter,  going  to  the 
same  market.  Nearly  every  farmer  raises 
his  own  cows,  and  some  raise  all  their 
heifer  calves.  There  are  plenty  of  buyers 
ready  to  take  the  best  cows  when  they 
are_  shipped  to  Brighton.  The  people  are 
mostly  the  old  New  England  stock,  who 
believe  in  getting  every  dollar  they  can 
and  not  letting  so  much  as  one  leave  their 
possession  thereafter.  For  that  reason 
they  do  not  believe  much  in  purebred  or 
registered  stock.  The  first  cost  is  too 
much.  But  they  do  believe  in  breeding 
to  a  registered  or  high-grade  bull  if  near 
and  service  fee  not  over  one  dollar.  The 
proportion  of  registered  bulls  iu  the  east¬ 
ern  half  of  Orange  County  is  probably 
from  seven  to  10  per  cent. ;  that  of  high 
Siades  12  to  lo  per  cent.  Half  bloods  are 
quite  common.  The  Holsteins  are  the 
most  popular,  because  they  briug  the  best 
in  ice  Lo  ship.  The  Jerseys,  Durhams  and 
Ayrshires  follow  in  the  order  named. 
There  are  a  few  Guernseys  and  Devons, 
:,lld  I  might  add,  though  not  a  dairy 
breed,  a  very  few  Ilerefords.  b.  m.  b. 

Vermont. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bui!  Calves  F,°o  r^.T'c'1.4! 

offer,  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Cliittenango,  N. t. 

|  150  HIGH  GRADE 

HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Large,  fine  individuals,  nicely  marked  and 
heavy  producers,  due  to  freshen  in' August, 
September  and  October.  100  two-year-old 
heifers,  sired  by  registered  Holstein  bulls 
and  from  grade  cows  with  large  milk  records. 

F.  P .  SAUNDERb  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

A  Sayda  Bull 

I  that  Sayda  blood  ■''makes  good"  is  proven 
j  *’.v  the  records  of  seventeen  Savda  cows 
which  have  had  opportunity  to*  complete 
yearly  tests.  They  average  1)000  lbs.  milk, 
0(5  lbs.  butter  per  cow. 

1  hat  Saiida  s  Heir  ad  is  further  improving 

“e  »ay da  quality  is  proven  by  the  fact 
i hat  liis  daughters  are  higher  testers  and 
heavier  producers  than  their  dams. 

An  especially  attractive  son  of  Savda’s 
Heir  .‘id  was  dropped  November  10,  1012 — 
solid  dark  fawn  in  color,  with  very  straight 
back,  exceptionally  long  rump,  perfect  tall- 
setting.  smooth  finish,  and  the  great  depth 
ot  body  which  characterizes  ail  the  Sayda s. 

I  lis  dam,  Meridulc  A  lap’s  Gazelle,  entered 
the  Register  of  Merit  with  first  calf,  and 
with  second  calf  has  given  us  8520  lbs. 
milk,  522  lbs.  butter  in  11  months.  She 
has  three  crosses  to  the  famous  Gazelle's 
I;  awn,  and  is  granddaughter  of  King's 
Gazelle  Fawn,  who  won  distinction  at  the 
St.  Louis  World's  Fair.  Her  dam  ami 
grand  am  were  tested  cows,  and  both  car¬ 
ried  udders  of  great  size  with  large  teats. 

We  ask  for  this  bull  the  particular  consid¬ 
eration  of  those  who  are  working  for  utility 
the  dairy  cow. 


as  well  as  beauty  in 
For  particulars  and 


pedigree  address 


ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

|  Horses  and  MulesJ 

50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES.  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Pcr- 
chcron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W .  Green,  Middlefield,  O. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &  Warren 

Kentucky  Jack  &  Percheron  FarmsT^;^6 

Mammoth  jacks,  Percheron  stallions,  mares  and 
saddlers.  Special  prices  in  car  load  lots.  Fata  loirs 
ready  November  13th.  COOK  &  BROWN  Lexington,  Ky. 


BUY  GUERNSEYS 

BECAUSE 

At  the  only  impartial  test  where  all  breeds 
were  represented  the 

fillFRN^FY  r:iI‘ked  highest,  returning  $1.67 
UULI1IY-JL  I  for  every  dollar  invested  in  food, 

ECONOMICAL  PRODUCTION 

of  the  highest  grade  of  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  is  one  of 
the  important  characteristics  of  the  GUERNSEY. 
Write  tor  free  literature. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

BOX  Y-PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


iasb 

Milcli  G-oats 

choice  grades  lor  sale.  Send  stamp.  Goat  Bool 
25  cents.  JAGEK,  Barnard,  New  York 

soNABLE-Registered  Angora  Buck-g1^ 
African  Geese.  THYSON,  43  Ashford  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y- 


Mil  If  Til*  If  ETC  Latest  Sanitary  Style 
miLn  I  IviVE  I  W  KxPress  Paid  Anywhere 
Samples  I’  r e  e.  Dept.  I 
Travers  Bros.,  Gardner,  Mass 


5S 


EEP 


DEGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING 
11  RA.HS  &  EWES—  Cheap.  Fred  Van  Vleet,  Lodi, N.Y. 

FL0CK  with  a  goo.l  "SHROPSHIRE” or 
1  SOUTHDOWN  ram  from  the  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM 

J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.,  -  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

CHROPSHIRE  RAMS  FOR  SALE — Registered  yearlings 
w  two-year-olds  and  iambs  from  imported  sires. 

K.  K.  STEVENS  &  SON,  -  Wilson,  N.  Y, 

FOR  , 

SALE-1 

Price,  registered  and  transferred,  $10.50  a  head. 
Write  for  particulars.  For  lack  of  feed  we  are 
forced  to  sell.  H.  H.  Goalee  &  Son.  Oneida,  N.Y. 


16  Up-to-Date  Shropshire  Ewes 


Dogs  and  Ferrets 


^Yearling  Jersey  Bull 

Fancy  hill  selected  Delaware  potatoes.  Barred 
Bock  Cockerels.  WILL  W.  CLARKE,  New  Preston,  Conn 

THREE  MONTHS  OLI)  REGISTERED 
•  JERSEY  BELL  for  sale,  from  imported  stock. 
5  ery  fine.  K.  NICHOLSON,  Highland  Mills,  N.  Y. 


FOR  PR0DUCTI0N-BREED  up  N0T  qqwn- 

run  rnUUUUIIUIl  Registered  Jersey  bull 
calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Renshaw  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Fosterfields  Herd  Registered  Jerseys  jjfl0L!? 

Cows,  yearling  and  two-y ear-old  heifers,  some  of  them 
cine  to  caive  soon.  .Also  heifer  calves,  young  bulls 

Charles  G  Foster ,  P  0.  Box  173,  Morristown.Morris  Co-,N.  J' 

CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME 

ToPurchase  a  JerseyBulI 

that  will  increase  the  production  of  vour  herd  and 
also  bring  you  many  dollars  from  stock  sold  from 
this  bull.  We  intended  to  retain  this  bull  for  use 
in  our  own  herd,  but  owing  to  change  of  business 
we  offer  him  for  sale.  He  is  line-bred  from  one  of 
the  best  producing  families  in  the  world.  His  dam 
has  a  yearly  record  of  595  lbs.  of  butter.  She  is 
also  the  dam  of  one  with  a  record  of  7G7  lbs.  One  a 
record  of  593  lbs.  at  three  years  old.  One  with  a 
record  of  447  lbs.  at  four  years  old.  and  dropped 
a  calf  during  test.  This  bull  is  a  grand  indivi¬ 
dual.  One  year  old.  Send  for  pedigree  and  price 

LETCHWORTH  &  DELANO,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Jerseys 

Dollar  for  dollar  invested,  the  Jersey 
will  earn  back  the  amount  paid 
for  her  quicker  than  other 
i  breeds  because  her  product 
brings  a  higher  price  per  quart 
or  per  pound.  For  the  home 
she  is  unsurpassed,  and  her 
low  cost  of  keep  makes  her 
most  desirable.  Write  now  for  Jersey 
facts.  No  charge. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
824  W.  23d  St.,  New  York 


flfll  I  IF  PUP?— Natural  drivers.  Also  English 

uULLIL  rUiO  Bloodhounds,  Nelson’s,  Grove  City,  Pa 

BEAUTIFUL  SABLE  and  WHITE  COLLIE 
pedigreed,  8  months.  $10.  Edgewood,  Douglaston,  L.  I. 

For  Sale -Coon,  Fox  and  Rabbit  Hounds 

well  and  partly  trained;  Puppies  of  all  varieties;  we 
mail  a  handsome  descriptive,  illustrated  CATALOGUE 
for  10  cents. 

28-C0LLIES-28 

From  4  to  9  months  old.  Write  today  and 
get  a  dog  at  farmers’  prices.  I  also  have 
a  few  brood  bitches  to  spare  at  half.,  then- 
value.  Full  pedigree  with  each  dog. 

Getmore  Collie  Kennel,  P.  T.  Kelly,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FFRRFys  fnr  Qa  Ip-Catalogue  free.  C.  0.  MURRAY, 
rcnncia  lUI  OdIB  R.  D,  No,  2,  New  London.  Ohio 

Fprrpk  fnr  ?q  Ip— Either  color  or  sex,  anysize.sin- 
I  01 1  019  lUI  vUIB  gles.  mated  pairs  and  dozen  lots 
Catalogue  free.  C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO..  Greenwich,  Ohic 

FERRETS -BY  THE  THOUSANDS — First  extensive 
breeder  and  shipper;  over  twenty 
-years'  experience.  Book  and  price  list  free 

leu  Jt  ARNS  WORTH,  New  London,  Ohio 


SS'WIJNTIES 


0  on  QUICK -GROWING  MULEF00T  HOGS  FOR  SALE. 
C.WV  JOHN  1MJNLAP,  Williamsport,  Ohio 

CHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 
Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars 
Best  of  breeding,  C.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  New  York 

TAM WORTHS-pi*s  «ilts  an(i 

1  vn  I  no  boars  ready  for  ser 

vice  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  All  well  bred  and 
none  but  good  individuals  offered  for  sale 

WESTVIEW  STOCK  FARM 
0.  J  LYBR0HK,  Mgr.  -  R.  1,  Winston-Salem,  ■.  C 

Jersev  Reds  Lari!?*  srowthy  p;gs,  10  week^ 
uciscy  i\CU5  0|(ii  $6  each.  Older  stock  at  cor 

responding  low  prices.  E.  L.  ALBERTSON,  Hope.  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  BUY— 100  GOOD  YOUNG  COWS-HOLSTEINS 

AYRSHIRE®  nnd  JERSEYS.  .Must  be  in  "althy  coil, 

dition  and  good  size.  V.  S.  Edwards,  Box’  TO.  Stepney,  Couu- 

Hudson  Valley  Holstein  Headquarters 

Registered  and  Grades.  1  hour  from  New  York 

M0HEGAN  FARM,  Mohegan  Lake.  Pcekskill.  New  York 

FOR 
SALE 

Shortage  of  fodder  renders  it  impossible  for 
me  to  retain  all  my  herd.  Some  due  this  fall; 
come  and  take  your  choice  ;  prices  reasonable 
Male  calves  at  cut  prices.  HILLHURST  FARM. 
F.  H.  RI VENBURGH,  Munnsville,  New  York 


OLLINS’ JERSEY  PE 

thebe: 


You  get  finest  Jersey  Red 
Pigs  at  cost  of  common  stock  by  JY 
^  our  New  Sales  Offer.  fr 

.New  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE. 


7, 


Reg.  Holstein  Cows 


HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

W e  are  offering  twenty  head  of  verv  fine  high-grade 
Holstein  Heifers,  all  siTed  bv  registered  bulls  and 
due  to  calve  within  the  next  two  months.  All  are 
bred  to  registered  bulls.  Priced  right  if  taken  im¬ 
mediately,  to  make  room.  Tuberculin  tested.  If 
Interested,  wire— our  expense  if  sold  before  coming. 
TRANQUILLITY  FARMS 

Arthur  Danks,  Mgr. _  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

East  RiverGrade  Holsteins 

FOR  SALE 

100  HEIFERS— 1  and  2  years  old:  sired  by  full- 
blooded  bulls;  dams  arc  high-grade  Holsteins. 
7a  t  OWS-due  to  calve  this  Fall.  Large,  hoaw 
milkers. 

Come  and  see  them  milked. 
10  REGISTERED  B1  LES — Also  grade  bulls 

n  „  BEPTU*  „  JOil^  «•  WEBSTER, 

Bell  Phone  No.  14,  F.  S.  Cortland,  N.  T. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the  de¬ 
partment  of  animal  husbandry  of  Illinois 
University,  a  cow  must  produce'  4.‘JO0  pounds 
of  milk  and  160  pounds  of  fat  a  vear  to  pay 
for  feed  and  labor.  Every  1,000  pounds  above 
this  brings  a  yearly  profit  of  $10.  Thus  a  5,000 
pound  cow^  earns  $10  a  year,  an  8,000  pound 
cow  earns  $40,  but  when  production  reaches 
10,000  pounds  the  profit  is  $6o. 

Systematic  investigation  confirms  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  those  who  have  taken  up  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  breed, 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

Holstein-Friesian  Asso-,  F.  L.  Houghton,  Scc’y 

Box  105  Brattleboro,  \'t. 


PIGS-55  each  Berkshire-Chester  White 

«  cross.  CLARK  FARM.  Boonton,  New  Jersey 

Reg.  P,  Chinas  Berkshires,  C.  Whites, 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups.Bengles  and  Poultrv.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ercildouu,  Pa 

0.  i.  C’s ant|  Chester  Whites 

Registered,  bred  from  finest  stock;  pigs,  either 
sex,  8  weeks, $10.00  each:  12  weeks,  $15.00  each. 
More  than  one  (no  reduction).  No  old  stock  for 
sale.  Chesters  are  the  farmers’  hog;  excellent 
breeders,  mothers  and  meat  producer^  De¬ 
mand  for  them  is  increasing  daily.  We  are 
Members  of  The  O.  I.  C.  Swine  Breeders’ Assn, 
and  The  Chester  White  Record  Assn. 

VICTOR  FARMS,  BELLVALE,  N-Y. 

DEGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Large,  heavy-boned  quiek 
11  growers,  none  better.  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts  at 
farmers’  prices,  Ira  Kellar,  Prospect,  Ohio 

Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

BIG  BERKSHIRES  I  have  bred  more  higli- 
class  hogs  than  any  breeder  in  Connecticut.  Wat¬ 
son  s  Masterpiece  No.  123931  at  head  of  herd.  Noth¬ 
ing  for  sale  hut  March  and  April  pigs  at  present. 
J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Ct. 

For  Sale- Berkshire  Pigs  amb0°tVs  aJdx 

very  reasonable  in  price.  Among  them  is  the  Second 
Prize  Female  and  the  Second  Prize  Male  Pig  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair.  Also  young  pigs  of  both  sexes, 
six  weeks  old,  $7.(10  each.  Sire  and  Dam  both 
have  been  Prizewinners  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair.  WARNER  STOCK  FARM,  Warner  Onondaga  Co.,  N.Y. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Sired  by  the  largest  boars  of  the  breed  (eight 
mature  boars  in  herd)  out  of  .mammoth, -prolific 
dams  (ninety-five  brood  sows  in  herd.)  SeventT 
selected  sows  and  fifty  high-class  service  boars 
(some  of  them  show  animals)  for  sale  at  reason- 
aide  prices.  Visitors  always  welcome. 

H.  C  ,Y  H.  B.  HA  It  PENDING  Dundee,  N.Y 


If  you  want  the  best  hog 

Write  us.  Our  farms  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
production  of  Bevkshii-es.  Breeders  in  the  following 
States  havo  been  supplied  from  our  great  herd-  N.Y  • 
Penna. ;  Dist.  Col. ;  Md. ;  Va. ;  N.  C. ;  S.  C. :  Ga. ;  La  ■ 
Ala. ;  Miss. ;  Fla. ;  Tenn. ;  Ky. ;  Texas,  and  Porto  Rieo.’ 
Berkshires  for  foundation  and 
show  purposes  a  specialty. 

THE  BLUE  RIDGE  BERKSHIRE  FARMS,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
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Milk 


PRODUCING  CLEAN  MILK. 

When  city  boards  of  health  undertook, 
n  few  years  ago.  to  instruct  dairymen 
i.i  the  production  of  pure,  wholesome, 
milk  they  found  themselves  in  the  pre¬ 
dicament  of  not  knowing  just  what  con¬ 
ditions  upon  the  farm  were  essential  to 
that  end.  No  careful  study  of  the  factors 
( ntering  into  dairy  sanitation  had  been 
made  and  they  undertook  to  make  ar¬ 
bitrary  rules  based  only  upon  a  general 
knowledge  of  sanitation.  The  result  was 
a  set  of  regulations,  some  wise,  and  some 
foolish,  which  in  many  cases  were  en¬ 
forced  by  “inspectors”  sent  out  from  the 
cities  to  display  to  farmers  their  utter 
ignorance  of  the  ordinary  operations  of 
u  dairy  farm. 

About  five  years  ago  the  Geneva  (N. 
Y.)  Experiment  Station  began  a  system¬ 
atic  study  of  the  effect  of  various  barn 
conditions  upon  the  germ  content  of  milk, 
the  number  of  germs  found  in  the  milk 
1  eing  considered  an  index  to  the  care 
which  is  taken  in  handling  it.  Bulletin 
No.  3G5,  recently  issued  from  that  sta¬ 
tion.  gives  the  result  of  that  study.  It 
1ms  been  found  that  some  conditions  con¬ 
sidered  very  important  if  milk  was  to  be 
kept  reasonably  free  from  contamination 
had  very  little  influence  in  the  matter, 
and  that  others,  strongly  recommended, 
were  absolutely  deleterious.  It  had  been 
assumed  that  the  collection  of  dust  upon 
stable  ceiling,  walls,  ledges,  etc.,  in  any 
great  quantity,  made  it  difficult  or  im- 
i  ossible  to  keep  milk  drawn  in  the  stable 
free  from  contamination  by  it,  but  care¬ 
ful  observation  extending  over  many 
i  lonths  at  the  Geneva  station,  with  sta- 
1  les  both  clean  and  dirty,  showed  the 
fallacy  of  that  assumption.  In  the  words 
.  f  the  author  of  the  bulletin,  “The  gist 
of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  influence 
of  barn  conditions  upon  the  germ  content 
of  the  milk  was  so  slight  that  it  was  not 
measurable.” 

Again,  whitewashing  the  stable  has 
been  made  obligatory  with  the  idea  that 
it  contributed  materially  to  wholesome 
conditions  in  the  stable.  The  result  of 
many  tests  made  before  and  after  white¬ 
washing  the  stables  at  the  station  showed 
that  the  germ  content  of  the  milk  was 
slightly  higher  after  whitewashing  the 
stable  than  before.  The  difference  was 
very  slight,  however,  and  the  conclusion 
reached  was  that  the  practice  of  white¬ 
washing  had  no  material  influence  upon 
the  quality  of  the  milk.  Careful  dairy¬ 
men  clip  the  cow's  udder,  flank,  and  tail, 
with  the  idea  that  this  practice  tends  to 
keep  dirt  from  falling  into  the  pail  while 
milking.  Experiments  with  clipped  and 
undipped  cows  brought  out  the  sur¬ 
prising  fact  that  milk  from  clipped  cows 
contained  more  germs  than  that  from 
those  unclipped,  and  it  seemed  evident 
that  the  long  hair  of  the  udder  and  flanks 
retained  dirt  which  without  it  would 
have  fallen  from  the  cow’s  skin  into  the 
pail. 

A  comparison  of  cleaning  cows  by 
hand  and  the  use  of  a  vacuum  cleaner 
operating  upon  the  same  principle  as 
fhose  in  domestic  use  gave  results  slightly 
in  favor  of  the  hand  cleaning,  and  the 
conclusion  was  reached  that  in  their  pres¬ 
ent  stage  of  development  vacuum  clean¬ 
ers  are  not  economical. 

The  work  of  the  Geneva  Station  in  this 
investigation  was  of  a  negative  char¬ 
acter  in  that  while  it  apparently  dis¬ 
proved  some  of  the  commonly  accepted 
ideas  as  to  the  value  of  certain  preeau- 
I'ons  it  did  not  reveal  those  factors  which 
are  responsible  for  the  high  germ  content 
(  f  much  milk,  and  it  was  recognized  that 
the  production  of  clean  milk  will  be  a 
simpler  and  less  expensive  matter  when 
the  factors  which  govern  its  production 
are  fully  understood.  M.  b.  d. 


Dairy  Company  Fined. 

November  17,  the  McDermott  Dairy 
Co.  wa»  convicted  on  two  counts  of  milk 
adulteration  and  fined  $500  for  each  of¬ 
fense  by  Justices  Salmon,  Collins,  and 
Porker,  in  Special  Sessions.  One  of  tin? 
cases  had  been  pending  since  Nov.  4, 
1912,  on  which  date  Health  Department 
Inspector  Brieling  took  samples  at  the 
McDermott  plant,  136  Brook  avenue, 
New  York,  which  the  city  laboratory 
found  had  been  adulterated  with  water. 
The  other  case  was  begun  March  3,  1913, 
when  the  inspector  took  more  samples  at 
the  same  address.  The  city  laboratory 
found  them  to  be  deficient  in  fat  and 
total  solids,  the  former  to  the  extent  of 
24  per  cent.,  the  latter  to  the  extent 
of  15  per  cent,  indicating  adulteration 
through  the  addition  of  water.  In  im¬ 
posing  the  fine  Justice  Collins  made  the 
following  statement : 

“The  corporation  counsel’s  office, 
through  prosecuting  Attorney  William 
II.  Iveboe,  has  shown  that  the  defendant 
has  been  before  the  court  a  number  of 
times.  The  defendant  by  this  time 
should  have  learned  the  wisdom  of  re¬ 
form.  This  court  is  utterly  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  penal  law  under  which 
such  offenders  as  you  are  tried  and  coll¬ 
ected.  The  inequality  of  this  law  as 
meted  out  to  corporations  and  individuals 
is  a  monstrous  absurdity  which  must  be 
corrected.  The  poor  little  individual  vic¬ 
tim  comes  before  this  court  charged  with 
offenses  not  nearly  so  grave,  and  the  law 
provides  against  him  the  same  system 
of  fining  and  also  provides  a  prison  sch- 
tence  of  one  year.  The  big  corporation 
that  should  know  better  and  that  has 
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greater  means  of  self-protection  and  de¬ 
fense  stands  immune  before  the  court  as 
regards  the  prison  sentence. 

“All  this  court  can  do  is- to  impose  the 
maximum  fine  which  the  law  allows  and 
it  regrets  in  this  sentence  that  it  can¬ 
not  send  the  defendant,  a  corporation,  to 
jail,  as  it  has  the  power  to  punish  the 
individual  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  unfairness,  unevenness  and  injustice 
of  this  method  of  punishing  offenders 
against  the  public  health  has  grown  to  a 
degree  that  is  monstrous.  It  will  not  go 
well  with  food  adulterators  when  the 
penal  law  is  changed  as  it  should  be 
changed.” 


Manure  Pit  in  Dairy  Barn. 

How  important  is  it  for  the  production 
of  clean  and  sanitary  milk  to  keep  man¬ 
ure  50  feet  from  cows?  I  have  two  oxen 
and  four  cows  of  fine  quality,  ordinary 
frame  barn,  and  cow  stalls  which  I  keep 
whitewashed  and  take  good  care  of  uten¬ 
sils.  I  drop  manure  to  pit  immediately 
below.  This  Fall  I  intend  to  fix  up  barn 
cellar  and  proposed  to  cement  my  manure 
pit  and  make  it  water-tight.  A  friend  oi 
mine  tells  me  I  should  move  the  pit  50 
feet  off  and  arrange  for  a  carrier.  This 
would  be  expensive  and  inconvenient. 
My  milk  seems  all  right,  but  have  never 
had  it  tested  for  bacteria.  Is  it  essential 
or  merely  advisable  not  to  have  manure 
right  below  cows?  Also  how  important 
is  it  not  to  keep  horses  with  cows?  I 
keep  four  horses  a  few  feet  from  my 
cows.  6-  C. 

New  Hampshire. 

The  essential  thing  is  to  keep  the  man¬ 
ure  out  of  the  milk,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
advisable  to  remove  it  50  feet  or  more 
from  the  stables.  There  will  be  more 
or  less  fermentation  in  any  pile  of  man¬ 
ure,  no  matter  how  it  is  stored,  and  this 
fermentation  liberates  ammouiaeal  fumes 
which  would  permeate  a  stable  above 
such  a  pile.  This  would  contribute  nei¬ 
ther  to  the  health  of  the  cows  nor  to  the 
wholesomeness  of  the  milk  drawn  in  such 
a  stable.  With  a  tight  manure  pit,  a 
tight  stable  floor,  and  ample  ventilation 
of  stable  and  stable  cellar,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  arrangement  could  prop¬ 
erly  be  called  unsanitary,  but  in  the  con¬ 
dition  in  which  it  would  ordinarily  be  ; 
kept,  it  would  be  far  from  ideal.  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  horses  should  not  be 
kept  in  the  same  stable  with  cows,  though 
it  is  forbidden  by  some  city  boards  of 
health.  They  should  not  be  groomed  im¬ 
mediately  before  milking,  neither  should 
the  cows ;  in  fact,  foddering  the  cows  or 
any  other  work  which  would  tend  to  fill 
the  air  of  the  stable  with  dust  should  be 
avoided  at  this  time.  If  there  is  any  rea¬ 
lms  why  horses  and  cows  should  not  be 
kept  in  the  same  stable,  provided  that 
both  are  properly  cared  for,  I  d©  not 
know  what  it  is.  The  comparatively  dry 
horse  manure  makes  a  good  absorbent  in 
the  gutter  behind  the  cows,  and  it  is  a 
positive  advantage  to  have  it  mixed  with 
cow  manure  in  the  storage  pile.  A  sani¬ 
tary  cow  stable  is  more  the  result  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  care  upon  the  part  of  the 
dairyman  than  it  is  of  any  particular 
style  of  stabling  or  method  of  caring  for 
the  milk.  M.  b.  d. 


Some  Remarkable  Indiana  Sows. 

On  page  1140  I  found  the  following : 

“A  True  Pig  Story. — I  have  a  Chester 
White  sow  that  farrowed  II  pigs  bn 
January  29.  These  pigs  were  sold  be¬ 
fore  they  were  six  weeks  old  for  $4  each. 
On  July  22  last  the  sow  had  another 
litter  of  12  pigs,  eight  of  which  have  been 
sold  for  $4  each.  The  sow  still  has  four 
nice  six-weeks’  pigs  with  her.  All  this 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  this 
year.  Let’s  hear  of  some  Rural  reader 
who  has  done  better.  H.  J.  I.” 

Connecticut. 

I  can  beat  this,  as  the  following  figures 
will  show  :  In  1911  I  had  a  sow  that  was 
th  ree-quarters  Duroc  and  one-quarter 
Poland  China.  April  8,  1911.  she  far¬ 
rowed  11  pigs  and  saved  10.  September 
25,  1911,  she  farrowed  10  pigs,  and  on 
September  29,  1911,  I  sold  the  10  April 
pigs  for  $23.30  per  head,  making  $233 
for  the  litter.  February  16,  1912,  I  sold 
the  September  pigs  for  $11.50  per  head, 
making  $115.00  for  the  litter,  and  on 
March  16,  1912,  she  farrowed  and  saved 
10  more  nice  pigs.  In  less  than  12 
months,  from  one  sow.  I  sold  $348  worth 
of  pigs,  and  she  had  10  left  by  her  side. 
I  have  at  the  present  time  a  brood  sow, 
out  of  this  old  sow.  April  3,  1913,  she 
farrowed  11  pigs  and  saved  10.  July 
20,  1913,  I  sold  five  of  these  pigs  for  $8 
per  head,  making  $40,  and  could  have 
let  the  other  five  go  with  them  at  the 
same  money,  making  the  litter  x  orth 
$80  in  three  months  and  17  days.  But 
the  five  that  I  have  now  will  weigh  1,000 
pounds  at  this  time,  so  if  they  were  sold 
at  eight  cents  per  pound  they  would 
•bring  me  $80,  which  added  to  the  $40 
would  make  $120  in  six  months.  That 
is  not  all ;  the  sow  now  has  11  nice  two- 
weeks-old  pigs  by  her  side.  H.  J.  I.  had 
$76  and  four  six-weeks-old  pigs  loft  at 
the  end  of  eight  months.  I  have  $40 
worth  sold,  five  head  weighing  1,000 
pounds  worth  $S0,  total  $120,  and  11 
pigs  two  weeks  old,  at  the  end  of  six 
months  and  17  days.  j.  L.  F. 

Indiana. 


Woman  :  “Have  you  any  farmers’ 
eggs?”  Grocer:  “No,  lady  but  we  have 
poet’s  eggs,  retired  clergymen’s  eggs  and 
millionaires’  sons’  eggs — everybody’s  rais¬ 
ing  chickens  nowadays  !” — Life. 


has  convinced  the  leading  dairymen  of  its  unique  properties  as  a  feed. 
It  is  being  fed  by  such  well  known  expert  feeders  as 

Pinecrest  Farm,  (Guernsey)  Holliston,  Mass. 

Arthur  H.  Sagendorph,  (Ayrshire)  Spencer,  M  ass. 

Upland  Farm,  (Guernsey)  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Maplelawn  Farm,  (Holstein)  No.  Reading,  Mass. 

J.  Saladine,  (Ayrshire)  Orford,  N.  H. 

AS  A  PART  RATION  FOR  HORSES 
Nothing  takes  the  place  of  Molassine  Meal.  It  is  today 
fed  and  endorsed  by  such  large  horse  owners  as 

H.  P.  Hood  &  Sons,  Boston,  Mass. 

Knickerbocker  Stables,  New  York  City. 

Elm  Farm  Milk  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tait  Coal  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Street  Department,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

All  of  these  people  have  tested  and  proved  the  unique  qualities  of  Molassine 
Meal.  They  recognize  the  antiseptic,  digestive  qualities  which  make  this 

A  PERFECT  FOOD  FOR  HORSES,  COWS,  PIGS  AND  SHEEP. 

Write  us  for  copy  of  our  new  Expert  Feeders  Handbook 

MOLASSINE  COMPANY  326  Board  Trade>  BOSTON 

Or  AAIEKICA 

St.  John — Montreal — Toronto — Winnipeg. 


NELSON  SUBMERGED 
TANK  HEATER 


Note  Construction: 


No  heat  going  to 
waste.  All  passing 
under  the  water.  Indispensable  to  all  farmers. 
Fays  for  itself  in  two  months  with  two  cows. 
Burns  straw,  corn  cobs,  all  rubbish,  coal  and 
wood.  Ashes  removed  in  a  few  seconds  without 
disturbing  the  Heater.  Heats  water  with  one- 
half  less  fuel  than  any  other  heater.  Let.  us 
send  you  a  Heater  on  two  weeks  free  trial,  just 
as  we  have  to  thousands  of  others.  This  heater 
is  now  in  use  in  thirty  States  and  Canada  If 
not  sold  by  your  dealer,  do  not  neglect  sending 
for  catalogue  and  price,  now  while  it  is  fresh  in 
your  mind.  A  postal  will  bring  our  catalogue 
and  testimonials  from  States  free  of  charge. 

NELSON  MFC.  CO.,  14  Wall  St. ,  Deerfield,  Wis. 


WSays-MyCalfe 
Crazy ’bout  SUGAROTA 


arota  is  a  predi- 
gested,  wholesome 
food.  Calves  eat 
greedily  and  thrive  on  it. 
yet  it  costs  considerably  less  than 
whole  milk.  If  you  want  biggest  profits- 


Don’t  Kill 
the  Calf — 

Feed  It 

Write  us  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you 

North-West  Mills  Co.  505  W.  Third  St.  Winona,  Mlon 


QUALITY  GUARANTEED— 
BEST  OPEN  HEARTH  PRODUCT 

Wrfto  today  for  free  wimple  and  mill 
priceB--8ond  Bizu  of  buildin^B  and  wo  will 
furnish  free  complete  cstimuto  of  cost-- 
then  mako  comparisons  and  see  the  big  savings. 


ROOFING 

When  you  buy  from  ua,  you  buy  from  the  manufacturer. 
All  galvanized  Hoofing  and  Siding  hove  extra  heavy  tight 


GALVANIZED 
OR  PAINTED 


coaling  of  galvanize. 


Establisiikd  1877 


THE  SYKES  METAL  LATH  &  ROOFING  CO. 
516  WALNUT  ST.,  NILES,  0. 


Cows  Love  Unicorn 


Ready  mixed  dairy  ration 

It  cuts  down  the 
amount  of  grain  used, 
lowers  the  cost. increases 
the  flow  of  milk  and 
pleases  the  cows. 
Unicorn  isn’t  a  single 

food,  ft  is  many  in  one  — 
so  FEED  IT  STRAIGHT 
and  stop  your  worrying  and 
expense. 

Proof  of  t.ho  strength  and 
efficiency  of  Unicorn  furn¬ 
ished  in  abundance  on 
application.  Write  today. 

CHAPIN  &  CO. 
Box  R,  Hammond,  Ind 


Saved  23%  on  Feed  Bills 

and  produced  healthier,  stronger,  sleeker  and  fatter  stock. 
That’s  the  actual  record  of  one  man  who  fed 

DeSoto’s  Brand  Molasses 

Molasses  is  high  in  carbohydrates  but  low  in  cost.  Animajs 
like  it — thrive  on  it.  Hortes  have  more  “work-energy"; 
cows  produce  more  milk.  Feed  molasses  to  your  stock 
for  a  month  and  note  results. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “  Feeding  Molasses."  Tells  bow 
to  properly  mix  rations  for  different  stock. 

John  S.  Sills  &  Sons,  61 2  W.  37th  St.,  NewYork  City 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  forstook.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  ami 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Ciildrons.etc.iB'"Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J 
D.  K.  Sperry  &  to.,  Batavia,  IL1, 


Mu 
it  \ 
healtf 
profit! 


Big  Stock  Profits 

Multiply  the  value  of  your  stock  feed  by  mixing 
it  with  cut  roots.  Use  less  feed  —  keep  stock 


healthy— help  them  show  more 
profits— with  the 

Banner  Root  Cutter 

Seven  sixes — hand  or  power.  Self 
feeding— works  easy— no  choking— 
makes  half  round  chips  —  separates 
from  feed.  Thousands  in  use.  Mail 
for  illustrated  catalog.  Address 

O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS 
Ypsilant),  Mich. 


thorough 

quick  work.  Strongly  built 
easy  running.  Swoop  and  power 
mills  In  many  sizes  and  styles. 
Illustrated  Booklet  about  feeding 
and  grinding  Free. Write  toduy. 

The  Star  Manufacturing  Company 


13  Depot  St., 


New  Lexington,  Ohio 


SAW  10  LOGS 
WITH  AN 
AMERICAN 
SAW  MILL 

Ten  16  foot  logs  averaging  14  inches  thick 
make  1000  feet  of  lumber  worth  $25  to  $40 
in  your  local  market.  Costs  you  only  #4  to  )j(6  to 
saw  looo  feet  with  an  "American”  Portable  Saw 
Mill.  Think  of  the  profits  1  Why.  that  timber  on 
your  wood-lot  is  just  like  wheat.  Reap  it  witli  an 
axe.  Harvest  it  with  an  inexpensive,  light  run¬ 
ning  "American”  Portable  Saw  Mill  you  can  op¬ 
erate  yourself.  No  experience  needed.  An  8  II. P. 
gas  engine  and  an  "American”  mill  saws  up  to 


AND  GET 
LUMBER 
WORTH 

$25to$40 


2500  feet  per  day.  Get  an  “American”  be¬ 
cause  it  saws  more  and  better  lumber  with 
less  help  and  power  than  any  other.  Make  big 
money  every  winter  when  the  farm  doesn’t  need 
you.  Hundredsof  farmers  aredoing  a  paying  lum¬ 
bering  business  with  "American”  mills.  You  can 
do  the  same,  lor  there  are  wood-lots  around  you  if 
you  have  none  yourself.  Read  enthusiastic  letters 
from  farmers  In  our  tree  Book  No.  26  that  tells 
all  about  farm  lumbering. 

Write  our  nearest  office  today  for  free  Book  No  26 
.4.11 1)  It  HA  V  HAW  .11 1 1,1,  MACIII.VIIItV  CO.  120  Hope  Street.  Ilnekettstoivn,  W.  J. 
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BUILDING  UP  THE  FLOCK. 

Because  sheep  require  no  heavy  invest¬ 
ment  of  time  or  money  to  establish  on  a 
farm  is  no  good  reason  for  letting  them 
lake  care  of  themselves.  A  flock,  however 
small,  ought  to  lie  .a  foig  addition  to  the 
farm.  The  owner  (night  to  pride  himself 
on  improving  It,  and  not.  <m  seeing  how 
much  he  can  get  out  of  his  sheep  for 
nothing.  A  man  like  that  deserves  loss, 
and  nothing  .but  loss. 

Having  obtained  his  flock,  the  owner 
should  set  about  building  it  up  and  im¬ 
proving  it.  ITow  is  he  going  at  it?  Why. 
by  picking  out  a  good  strong  ram  to  head 
it.  The  ram  needs  to  be  prime  stock, 
both  in  breeding  and  condition.  Even  if 
the  owner  lias  no  idea  of  going  into  pure¬ 
bred  sheep,  he  needs  such  a  ram.  He 
wants  his  lambs  uniform  in  shape  aud 
size.  He  wants  them  strong  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  He  wants  them,  if  lie  saves  any  of 
them,  to  be  a  better  grade  of  sheep  than 
their  mothers.  Too  often  be  will  leave 
picking  out  his  ram  until  the  season  is 
well  on.  Then  be  will  look  about  for  a 
‘likely"  animal.  Generally,  he  finds  all 
die  first -class  purebred s  and  most  of  those 
in  the  second  class  already  sold.  Some- 
i  ini  os  he  is  lucky  enough  to  make  a  good 
trade.  Usually  be  takes  the  best  grade 
be  can  get  hold  of,  paying  a  dollar  or  so 


unthrifty  lambs — lambs  that  don’t  seem 
to  care  whether  they  live  or  die.  These 
lambs  will  not  get  fat.  Neither  will  they 
sell  well.  What  is  the  result?  We  are 
in  the  market  for  a  new  rani.  The  one 
we  have  is  “no  good.”  Why?  Probably 
because  wo  never  gave  him  a  chance. 

We  need  to  take  a  few  mental  tacks 
and  nail  up  a  few  notices  on  our  brain 
walls  when  it  comes  to  picking  a  ram  for 
our  flock.  He  should  be  a  purebred.  lie 
should  be  well  built.  He  should  bo  a  good 
feeder.  He  should  be  vigorous.  Tie  should 
be  well-matured.  He  is  worth  putting 
your  money  into  if  you  want  a  better 
grade  of  lambs  and  a  better  flock  of 
sheep.  r.  b. 

A  Summer  Silo. 

What  is  a  Summer  silo?  L  have  seen 
it  mentioned  in  a  number  of  articles 
in  other  farm  papers.  What  is  your 
opinion  in  regard  to  it?  g.  g.  n. 

A  Summer  silo  is  a  silo  used  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  as  a  Summer  kitchen  is  one  adapted 
to  Summer  weather.  During  recent  years 
it  has  been  found  that  good  silage  is 
a  fine  substitute  for  pasture  grass.  It 
requires  less  labor  to  get  the  silage  out 
of  a  silo  than  to  cut  and  haul  green 
crops  from  the  field.  It  was  found  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  a  separate  silo  for  Summer 
feeding,  so  that  it  need  not  be  opened 


more  for  him  than  he  did  for  his  grade 
wes.  Do  you  expect  him  to  have  a  first- 
lass  bunch  of  uniform  lambs — lambs  that 
lie  is  going  to  be  able  to  make  a  money¬ 
making  flock  out  of?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
He  will  he  lucky  if  his  lambs  are  vigorous 
and  good  feeders.  Too  often  the  weak 
points  of  such  a  ram  are  all  that  he  gives 
liis  lambs.  If  they  have  any  redeeming 
situ  res,  they  came  more  than  likely  from 
;he  mother. 

We  want  to  look  first  for  a  well-bred 
animal.  Because  a  ram  happens  to  be  a 
purebred  Dorset  or  Shropshire  is  no  rea- 
on  for  bis  being  the  one  you  want.  Plenty 
of  purebred  rams  are  mighty  poor  speci¬ 
mens  of  mutton  and  si  ill  poorer  sires. 
Look  for  a  clean-out  animal.  We  don’t 
want  a  big,  overgrown  thing  that  can 
hardly  get  about  with  comfort..  Pick  one 
that  lakes  an  interest  in  life,  that  keeps 
is  eye  on  you.  You  want  him  to  act  as 
If  he  meant  business.  When  he  eats  he 
light  to  chew  as  if  his  life  depended  on 
it.  A  dreamy  kind  of  a  ram  taking  a 
ort  of  half  interest  in  things  is  about  of 
as  much  use  as  that  kind  of  a  man. 

The  ram  should  be  well  grown.  I  would 
prefer  not  to  use  a  ram  at  least  a  year 
"Id.  If,  then,  we  handle  him  carefully 
uul  do  not  breed  him  to  too  many  ewes, 
he  will  last  several  seasons  as  a  sure 
breeder.  Too  often  we  pick  up  a  young 
■am  lamb  at  a  low  figure,  planning  to 
hold  him  until  he  is  mature.  Presently 
we  not'd  him  for  breeding.  First  we  use 
him  with  one  or  two  ewes.  Next  we  got 
eareless  and  turn  him  with  the  rest  of 
'he  flock.  Before  we  know  it  our  ram 
has  bred  to  half  or  three-quarters  of  the 
flock,  when  he  should  have  been  develop¬ 
ing  aud  growing  into  a  larger  animal 
Perhaps  this  is  not  the  way  you  do  busi¬ 
ness.  1  hope  so.  Too  many  of  us  do  just 
'his  tiling,  however.  What  do  we  get  for 
;t?  Why,  next  Spring  we  have  a  lot  of 


until  drought  spoils  the  pasture.  A  Sum¬ 
mer  silo  is  built  like  any  other  except 
that  it  is  taller  and  of  smaller  diameter, 
so  as  to  expose  less  of  the  silage  to  the 
air  while  feeding. 


Curing  Mange  on  a  Cat. 

I  saw  under  the  head  of  “Ailing  Ani¬ 
mals”  recently,  a  letter  from  a  reader 
who  wanted  a  cure  for  distemper  in  kit¬ 
tens.  We  lost  one  very  handsome  cat 
with  mange  a  good  many  years  ago.  She 
caught  the  mange  from  an  old  tramp  cat, 
and  the  family  put  her  out  of  the  way 
at  once.  Then  about  six  years  ago  our 
cat,  a  beautiful  black  cat  that  was  the 
pet  of  the  household,  caught  the  mange 
and  before  we  realized  his  condition  the 
fur  was  gone  from  his  head  in  several 
spots.  It  looked  as  if  he  would  have  to 
go,  too,  but  we  could  not  bear  to  lose 
him  and  we  kept  him,  although  he  really 
looked  quite  moth-eaten.  The  head  of 
the  house  is  a  physician  and  from  him  I 
got  some  sulphur  ointment.  Then  I 
wrapped  up  the  cat  in  an  old  discarded 
apron  so  that  his  head  and  neck  alone 
were  visible,  and  with  squares  of  cheese¬ 
cloth  commenced  to  wash  the  afflicted 
spots.  I  used  tar  soap  and  warm  water, 
and  threw  each  little  piece  of  cheesecloth 
into  the  fire  as  soon  as  used.  When 
well  washed  off  around  the  head  and  neck 
he  got  a  liberal  dose  of  sulphur  ointment 
rubbed  into  the  skin  and  fur,  and  then 
was  set  free,  a  most  disgusted  and  un¬ 
happy  cat.  At  first  this  was  repeated 
every  day,  and  then  done  once  in  two  or 
three  days.  In  a  short  time  the  mange 
was  entirely  gone,  and  in  six  weeks  lie 
was  a  glossy  black  cat  again,  in  the  pink 
of  condition.  One  of  his  favorite  spots 
was  the  back  porch  and  we  used  to  hear 
the  people  who  came  to  the  buck  door 
stop  and  talk  to  him  and  pet  him,  for 
he  was  much  admired  by  the  “butcher. 


the  baker,  and  the  candlestick-maker.” 
So  one  day  my  mother  happened  to  come 
to  the  back  door  just  as  our  milkman  was 
leaving.  He  stood  playing  with  the  cat 
and  when  he  saw  my  mother  standing 
there,  he  said,  “Well,  they’ve  always  said 
you  couldn’t  cure  mange,  but  I’ve  been  tell¬ 
ing  the  people  up  our  way  and  along  my 
route  that  you  people  had  done  it!”  So 
then,  that  is  the  reason  for  this  note,  to 
tell  the  owners  of  pet  cats  that  mange 
can  be  cured  with  proper  care.  I  have 
told  a  few  people  near  ns  how  we  did  it, 
but  think  your  paper  could  reach  a  good 
many  people  who  have  had  this  same 
trouble  with  their  cats.  There  is  only 
one  point  on  which  emphasis  must  be 
laid,  i.  e.,  the  greatest  care  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  to  prevent  contagion.  Every  scrap 
of  the  cloth  used  for  washing  the  cat’s 
mangy  spots  must  be  thrown  into  the  fire 
at  once;  the  soap  and  sulphur  ointment 
kept  by  themselves  for  his  use ;  and  after 
you  .have  finished  your  task  yofir  hands 
need  careful  scrubbing  with  plenty  of 
hot  water,  soap  and  a  nailbrush.  Then 
you  will  find  that  you  need  not  fear  con¬ 
tagion.  This  may  seem  like  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  for  a  cat,  but  if  you  have  had 
a  pet  for  a  good  many  years  you  are 
fond  enough  of  him  to  spend  five  minutes 
a  day  for  a  few  weeks  in  order  to  cure 
him  of  any  disease.  And  I  hope  this 
may  be  of  benefit  to  other  families  with 
pets.  CONNECTICUT. 


Verminous  Bronchitis. 


After  having  lost  three  out  of  five  early 
Spring  calves,  upon  examination  I  found 
the  windpipe  and  lungs  badly  infested 
with  white  worms  about  one  to  2y» 
inches  in  length.  Calves  were  started 
well,  and  were  put  to  good  pasture  at 
about  four  months  of  age.  Calves  lose 
appetite  and  apparently  choke  to  death 
at  last.  I  would  like  information  as  to 
probable  cause,  and  cure  if  known. 

New  York.  l.  l.  s. 

The  lung-worms  are  known  as  Stron- 
gylas  mierurus  and  infest  calves  pastured 
on  old  tainted  fields  loug  used  by  cattle. 
To  avoid  infection  calves  should  he  kept 
off  grass  until  one  year  old,  on  all  farms 
where  lung  worms  have  given  trouble. 
Calves  tend  to  do  better  if  not  pastured. 
They  should  be  kept  in  clean  yards  and 
airy,  light,  clean  pens  where  they  may  be 
stanchioned  at  time  of  feeding  milk.  Here 
meals  and  fine  hay  may  he  fed,  the  ob¬ 
ject  being  to  make  calves  develop  as  per¬ 
fectly  as  possible.  Young  calves  often 
are  irretrievably  stunted  by  pasturing  dry 
grass  and  fighting  flies  in  late  Summer 
and  Fall.  Such  calves  do  not  grow  to 
make  the  finest  possible  cows  for  the 
dairy.  Commence  feeding  the  affected 
calves  crushed,  screened  oats,  wheat  bran 
and  flaxseed  meal  along  with  the  best  of 
clover  and  Alfalfa  hay.  Green  feed  may 
also  be  given  and  silage  as  soon  as  it  is 
fit  for  feeding.  Generous  feeding  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  save  lung-worm  in¬ 
fested  calves.  Mix  together  equal  parts 
of  turpentine  and  raw  linseed  oil  and 
give  two  ounces  of  this  shaken  up  in 
milk  two  or  three  times  a  week,  for  two 
weeks.  A  veterinarian  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  inject  small  doses  (two  drams) 
of  the  mixture  of  oil  and  turpentine  or 
any  other  mixture  he  prefers,  directly 
into  the  windpipe  by  means  of  a  hollow 
needle  and  hypodermic  syringe.  This 
treatment  may  be  repeated  at  intervals 
of  two  or  three  days.  A  simpler  plan  is 
to  fumigate  the  air  passages  by  pouring 
a  little  tincture  of  iodine  on  a  hot  brick, 
to  be  placed  in  a  loose-mesh  gunny  sack 
into  which  the  head  of  the  affected  calf 
is  to  be  held  for  a  few  moments,  the  neck 
of  the  sack  being  gathered  closely  around 
the  neck  of  the  calf,  while  the  treatment 
is  given.  Free  the  calf  the  moment 
coughing  starts.  Repeat  the  treatment 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  Be  careful 
not  to  suffocate  the  animal.  a.  s.  a. 


A  little  girl  was  watching  an  elderly 
woman  clean  a  set  of  artificial  teeth  in 
a  basin  of  water.  So  interested  did  the 
child  become  in  the  performance  that 
the  woman  was  led  to  ask,  “Do  you  ever 
clean  your  teeth?”  “No,”  was  the  prompt 
reply,  “’cause  I  can’t  take  them  out.” — 
The  Delineator. 


When  you  writs  advertisers  mention  THE 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
‘‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


End  YOUR 

Delivery  Troubles! 

for  ever  and 
ever  and 
ever.  Why 
\  p  ay  every 
month  for 
useless  re¬ 
pairs?  Why  risk  loss  of  business 
and  all  your  good  drivers  ?  Stop 
all  that.  Stop  it  NOW.  Simply 
install 

PARSONS 

“LOW  DOWN” 

MILK  WAGONS 

Parsons  wagons  are  the  product  of  a 
reputable  firm.  Are  made  in  an-up-to- 
date  plant.  SKILL,  BRAINS, 
MONEY,  TIME  and  the  HIGHEST 
GRADE  MATERIALS  make  it 
possible  for  Parsons  Wagons  to 

TURN  “DEFICIENCY” 
INTO  “EFFICIENCY” 

MILK  DEALERS’,  BAKERS’,  BUTCHERS’ 
WAGONS  EXCLUSIVELY 

FOR  27  YEARS  THE  STANDARD 
A  Postal  Brings  Catalog  D  and  Photos 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  CO. 

EARLVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

30  Days’  Triau— Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Uox  60,  Cnba.  N.  X. 


ROKERTSO  V’S  CHAIN 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 
“I  bnve  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  TEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forestvllle,  Conn. 


Foster  Steel  and  Wood 

STANCHIONS 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Mekesoows  comfort-able.  Save  time 
in  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  :  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  j 
strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTER  SHEET,  STANCHION  CO. 
906  Insurance  Hide..  Rochester,  N.  I. 


r  Dl  IMD'C  IMPROVED 
VdKUm  D  O  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Henry  H.  Albertson,  Burl¬ 
ington,  N.  J.,  -writes:  “Sly 
new  Stanchions  add  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  my  cows.’’ 

WHY  TORTURE 

yours  with  rigid  stanchions? 

Send  for  specifications 
of  inexpensive  yet  sani¬ 
tary  cow  stable  to 

WALLACE  B.  CKrMU.  Box  MS.  Forest  ville,  Conn. 


Change  Your  Wagon  Box  Alone! 


^  No  need  to  call  for  help  to  change 
your  hay  rack  or  wagon  box — you 
^  can  do  it  yourself,  easily,  with  a 


s.  Safety 
Hoist 


The  only  hoist  lock  adjust¬ 
able  to  various  sizes  of  rope. 
Positively  holds  load,  even  if 
rope  is  worn,  wet  or  greasy. 


Enables  one  man  to  change  wagon 
boxes,  lift  gas  engines  and  handle 
heavy  loads  easily.  It  elevates, 
lowers,  locks  and  unlocks  with 
one  rope  only.  Holds  load  at 
any  point.  Heavier  the  load —  . 
tighter  the  grip. 

No.  3  (illustrated)— Capacity  one 
ton,  $2.75.  One  of  a  dozen  sizes, 
400  pounds  to  4  tons. 

See  your  hardware  dealer  or 
write  today  for  FREE  BOOK. 


Hall  Mfg.  Co.,  553  Cedar  St.,  Monticello,  Iowa 
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BROODING  CHICKS  IN  LARGE  FLOCKS. 

“Big  Flock”  systems  economize  in 
fuel,  in  labor,  and  in  first  cost.  To  get 
heat  sufficient  to  heat  a  room  for  a  large 
flock  and  not  have  them  tread  has  been 
expensive  when  the  old  type  of  oil  burn¬ 
ers  were  used,  and  since  gasoline  has  ad¬ 
vanced  in  price.  Good  oil  and  gasoline 
burners  can  now  be  bought,  and  coal- 
burning  heaters  are  a  success.  All  of 
these  methods  of  heating  lessen  the  labor 
and  the  first  cost  very  much.  The  fuel 
cost  is  also  lessened  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  flock.  All  systems  having  large 
numbers  in  one  flock  will  develop  weak 
points  if  constant  care  cannot  be  given. 
\Veak  chicks  must  be  removed  and  placed 
in  a  warm  corner  or  another  small  brood- 
er  by  themselves.  If  for  any  reason  the 
heat  is  too  low  it  does  not  take  long  to 
to  lose  50  or  more  when  they  pile  up. 
They  will  get  habits  of  bunching  in  corn¬ 
ers  if  not  educated  while  day-old  chicks 
by  being  close  to  the  heat,  and  taught 
where  to  go  for  it.  All  these  little  de¬ 
tails  are  not  faults  of  the  system.  Chicks 
will  bunch  in  lots  of  50,  but  when  the 
flock  is  20  times  fifty  the  loss  will  be  in 
proportion.  Constant  care  for  the  first 
five  days  of  a  chick’s  life  is  the  price  of 
an  educated  chick. 

Even  distribution  of  heat  is  necessary 
with  any  “big  flock”  system.  When  a 
chick  is  hatched  it  needs,  first  of  all, 
heat  that  it  may  be  comfortable  and  sleep 
the  most  part  of  the  first  72  hours  after 
leaving  the  shell.  Place  1,000  chicks 
around  the  source  of  heat  and  if  they 
will  sprawl  out  flat  and  sleep  the  heat 
conditions  are  right,  provided  the  air  is 
fresh.  If  the  chick  is  stupefied  by  im¬ 
pure  air  it  will  sleep  too  much,  and  with 
a  lower  temperature  than  with  pure  warm 
air.  The  chicks  should  be  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  source  of  heat  when  set¬ 
tling  down  for  the  night  so  that  as  the 
room  becomes  colder  they  have  an  extra 
reserve  of  heat,  and  can  creep  closer  to 


the  heat.  A  self-regulated  device  to  con¬ 
trol  the  fire  gives  a  sense  of  safety  from 
worry  on  leaving  for  the  night.  Heat 
nay  be  distributed  by  direct  radiation, 
1  ut  if  the  ventilation  is  perfect  it  is  dis¬ 
tributed  more  evenly  by  the  air  changes. 

Pure  warm  air  is  of  more  importance 
than  food.  While  the  chick  is  sleeping 
most  of  the  first  72  hours  of  its  life  it 
is  using  up  the  food  content  of  the  egg 
from  which  it  came.  In  doing  this  it 
passes  off  by  breathing  carbon  dioxide,  a 
product  of  the  union  of  oxygen  with  the 
carbons  of  the  food.  Fresh  air  must 
be  warmed  in  some  way  before  coming 
to  the  chick.  After  being  breathed  some 
way  must  be  provided  to  remove  the  re¬ 
sultant  carbon  dioxide.  Air  laden  with 
carbon  dioxide  is  heavier  than  pure  air. 
and  will  remain  near  the  floor.  If  this 
is  not  sucked  up  away  from  the  chick 
a  loss  of  growth  will  be  the  result.  With 
sufficient  heat  and  pure  air  the  chick  will 
grow  at  night  under  the  hover  as  fast  as 
in  the  daytime  sun.  There  should  be  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  enough  under  any  hover 
to  prevent  chicks  from  “sweating”  and 
coming  out  in  the  morning  hardly  able 
(o  stand. 

The  building  we  use  was  first  used  for 
a  pipe  system  in  flocks  of  50  each.  We 
divided  it  into  rooms  12x28  feet.  The 
1  over  is  made  three  inches  thick,  double- 
boarded  and  hollow.  It  is  filled  with 
cut  cornstalks  to  retain  the  heat.  It  is 
!  uilt  5*4x8  feet  and  34  inches  from  floor 
1o  under  side.  Roofing  material  is  used 
for  curtains,  having  a  loose  flap  30  inches 
wide  on  three  sides  for  convenience  in 
( leaning.  Fifteen  inches  from  the  floor 
is  a  three-inch  strip  nailed  to  the  legs 
of  the  hover  all  the  way  around.  On  this 
strip  muslin  is  nailed,  coming  1*4  inches 
from  the  floor.  The  roofing  comes  four 
inches  from  the  floor.  The  hover  sets 
l  ack  against  the  wall.  The  heating  sys¬ 
tem  is  similar  to  the  one  described  bv 
Mr.  O.  W.  Mapes,  March  8,  1013.  The 
1 ’.eater  is  self-regulating.  The  flow  pipe 
is  carried  along  the  north  wall  all  the 
time  <m  the  rise  from  the  heater.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  flow  pipe  a  *4  inch  air 
pipe  should  be  placed  or  the  system  will 
not  work.  The  radiators  are  two  small 
ones  with  30  feet  radiation  each.  They 
are  placed  at  the  back  of  the  hover  and 
six  inches  apart.  A  branch  pipe  is  run 


to  each  set  of  radiators  and  returned  to 
the  main  return  pipe  near  the  floor.  The 
return  pipe  should  incline  downward  all 
the  way  to  the  heater.  A  rise  in  the 
floor  of  one  inch  in  10  feet  will  insure  a 
better  flow  than  if  on  the  level. 

The  King  system  of  ventilation  is  used. 
The  King  system  consists  in  bringing  air 
into  a  compartment  in  its  warmest  part 
and  taking  out  the  foul  air  from  near 
the  floor  where  the  coldest  air  is  more 
likely  to  be.  At  the  same  time  the  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  from  the  breath  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  is  taken  out,  as  it  is  heavier  than 
air.  To  apply  this  system  to  the  brooder 
already  described  we  must  consider  the 
hover  as  a  room  by  itself.  Air  is  brought 
into  the  hover  between  the  radiators  from 
under  the  floor  through  a  six-inch  pipe 
which  extends  to  each  end  of  the  building, 
and  air  is  admitted  from  either  end,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  The 
pipe  between  the  radiators  extends  up 
to  within  four  inches  of  the  top  of  hover 
to  the  warmest  part  of  the  hover.  It  is 
warmed  in  passing  up  the  pipe  and  over 
the  radiators,  then  comes  down  over  the 
chicks  and  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  hover 
under  the  curtain.  When  the  air  comes 
from  under  the  hover,  being  warmer,  it 
immediately  rises  to  the  top  of  the  room. 
The  portion  of  the  air  which  has  been 
breathed  being  charged  with  carbon  diox¬ 
ide  stays  near  the  floor,  and  is  sucked  up 
through  the  ventilating  shaft.  This  ven¬ 
tilator  comes  to  within  three  inches  of  the 
floor,  and  has  a  flap  near  the  wall  for 
ventilation  on  very  warm  days.  Systems 
that  depend  on  the  chick  itself  for  heat 
cannot  supply  fresh  air  enough  for 
growth  under  the  hover.  Fireless  brood¬ 
er's  and  hot-water  jugs  will  not  do  with 
large  flocks.  Plenty  of  heat  must  be 
supplied,  but  the  source  does  not  matter 
as  long  as  the  ventilation  is  where  it 
should  be.  There  is  one  advantage  of 
radiator  heat  over  oil  and  coal  heaters 
in  the  room.  No  air  is  required  from  the 


FOR  3,000  BIRDS.  Fig.  503. 

room  to  feed  the  fire.  A  neighbor  is 
planning  to  use  a  store  room  joining  his 
house  to  brood  a  large  flock  of  checks 
in.  lie  ventilates  properly  and  brings 
hot  water  from  his  heating  plant  in  the 
house.  II.  E.  MATTHEWS. 


Shepherd  Dog  for  Poultry. 

On  page  930  A.  W.  Littlefield  asks  for 
information  on  the  protection  of  poultry 
by  dogs.  We  have  our  poultry  on  free 
range  directly  in  the  woods;  some  is  un¬ 
derbrushed  and  some  is  not.  For  the 
last  two  years  it  has  been  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  raise  young  chickens  owing  to 
trouble  with  foxes,  skunks,  raccoons, 
catamounts,  chipmonks  and  hawks.  We 
have  tried  several  different  breeds  of 
dogs,  including  bulldog,  collie  and  hound. 
None  of  them  was  of  the  least  use,  how¬ 
ever;  the  animals  were  bound  to  get  our 
chickens,  until  a  year  ago  we  got  a  shep¬ 
herd  pup,  and  this  season  we  are  having 
wonderful  success  in  raising  young  and 
keeping  the  hens.  A  hawk,  fox  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  cannot  get  near  the  place  day 
or  night  but  that  dog  hears  them 
and  is  after  them.  Since  lie  knows  what 
is  wanted  of  him  it  is  impossible  for  an 
animal  to  kill  or  get  away  with  a  fowl, 
he  is  so  quick  and  his  ears  so  acute  and 
he  does  all  of  this  without  being  told  to 
do  it.  We  never  knew  what  peace  of 
mind  was  until  we  had  him.  You  must 
not  expect  too  much  of  the  dog  until  he 
is  a  year  old  ;  and  above  all,  you  must  not 
whip  him  or  abuse  him  in  any  way.  The 
dog  was  given  but  one  lesson  ;  after  that 
he  paid  strict  attention  to  business.  This 
is  the  second  shepherd  we  have  had  and 
find  them  ideal  stock  dogs. 

A.  J.  DEVEREAUX. 


First  English  Militant  :  “Do  you  be¬ 
lieve  in  rocking  the  cradle?”  Second 
English  Militant:  “Sure;  where  are  the 
rocks?” — Winnipeg  Telegram. 

Qttizzer  :  “What’s  the  matter,  old 
man?  You  look  worried.”  Sizzer :  “I 
have  cause  to.  1  hired  a  man  to  trace 
my  pedigree.”  Quizzer:  “Well,  what’s 
the  trouble?  Hasn’t  he  been  successful?” 
Sizzer:  “Successful!  I  should  say  he  has! 
I’m  paying  him  hush-money.”— Melbourne 
Australasian. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Lameness. 

Will  you  advise  me  how  to  treat  a 
horse  with  these  symptoms?  When  walk¬ 
ing  on  level  roads  he  goes  all  right,  but 
when  drawing  a  load  up  a  hill  or  when 
backing,  he  throws  his  hind  legs  wide 
apart  and  makes  hard  work  of  it.  In 
backing  he  almost  drags  one  foot,  and 
leading  him  through  a  door  when  he  has 
to  step  down  a  little,  he  throws  one  hind 
foot  so  far  out  as  to  hit  the  side  of  the 
door.  lie  eats  well  and  is  regular  in 
his  evacuations,  .shows  no  tenderness  over 
kidneys.  A  short  time  ago  while  in  pas¬ 
ture  he  tried  to  roll  over  and  went  into 
a  little  hollow  almost  on  his  back,  and  had 
to  be  helped  to  get  where  he  could  get  up. 
1  am  giving  him  a  rest  and  using  lini¬ 
ment  on  his  hind  legs.  c.  L.  L. 

Vermont. 

This  apparently  is  a  high  lameness  of 
the  muscles  of  the  loins  and  hips,  or  it 
is  barely  possible  that  the  stifles  are  af¬ 
fected.  A  sprain  of  the  muscles  ( psoas  I 
under  the  loins  might  cause  such  symp¬ 
toms  and  unfortunately  there  is  no  lo¬ 
cal  treatment  that  will  help.  It  would  be 
best  to  turn  the  horse  out  on  grass,  as 
much  as  the  weather  will  allow,  from 
now  to  Winter,  and  let  him  have  a  box 
stall  when  he  has  to  occupy  the  stable,  at 
night.  If  further  examination  shows 
that  the  trouble  is  located  in  the  stifle  a 
blister  applied  there,  one  or  more  times, 
may  prove  beneficial ;  but  stifle  lameness 
often  proves  practically  incurable.  The 
stifle  is  the  joint  at  the  flank  and  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  human  knee,  having  a 
patella  or  knee  cap.  in  front  of  the 
joint.  A.  8.  A. 

Knuckling. 

I  own  a  mule  that  walks  on  his  toes  be¬ 
hind.  Trouble  commenced  last  Spring, 
and  seems  to  get  worse.  What  causes 
it  and  what  can  I  do  for  it?  H.  A.  8. 

When  thickening  and  shortening  of 
the  back  tendons  causes  the  knuckling, 
nothing  short  of  the  operation  of  teno¬ 
tomy  (cutting  of  the  tendons)  by  a  quali¬ 
fied  veterinarian  will  be  likely  to  give  re¬ 
lief.  Have  an  examination  made  by  such 
an  expert  and  he  possibly  may  find  that 
bone  spavin  is  present  in  the  hock  joints, 
as  this  tends  to  make  a  horse  go  on  his 
toes.  If  spavin  is  present  the  joints 
will  have  to  be  fired  and  blistered  and 
the  mule  given  six  weeks’  rest,  tied  up 
in  stall.  A.  8.  A. 

Fits. 

What  ails  my  cow?  She  reels  and 
falls  down  with  violent  twitching  of  mus¬ 
cles  in  legs,  neck,  and  shoulders :  head 
bends  back,  her  eyes  roll  and  she  thrusts 
out  tongue.  She  has  a  good  appetite, 
drinks  well  and  chews  her  cud ;  her  water 
seems  to  be  all  right.  J.  8.  R. 

Vermont. 

The  cow  takes  epileptic  fits,  or  the 
trouble,  if  just  started,  may  be  due  to 
indigestion  or  the  eating  of  some  poison¬ 
ous  plant,  such  as  “white  suakeroot.” 
which  is  fairly  common  in  some  wood 
pastures  at  this  time  of  the  year.  This 
poison  makes  the  milk  and  butter  of  an 
affected  cows  poisonous  to  people.  Bi¬ 
carbonate  of  soda  (baking  soda)  in  table- 
spoonful  doses  three  times  a  day  is  a 
remedy,  in  addition  to  keeping  the  cattle 
off  infested  pasture.  The  weed  mentioned 
causes  “milk  sickness”  or  “trembles.” 
There  is  no  cure  for  epilepsy.  On  gen¬ 
eral  principles  we  would  advise  you  to 
keep  tlie  cow  off  pasture  for  the  present 
and  give  her  a  full  dose  of  physic,  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  and  one-quarter  pounds  of 
Epsom  salts  (if  she  is  1,000  pounds  or 
over  in  weight)  along  with  half  an 
ounce  of  ground  ginger  root  and  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  blackstrap  molasses  in  three  pints 
of  warm  water,  administered  slowly  and 
carefully  from  a  long-necked  bottle.  At 
time  of  each  fit  give  half  an  ounce  of 
bromide  of  potash  in  a  half  pint  of  water 
and  repeat  in  twenty  minutes  if  found 
necessary.  Feed  lightly  and  keep  the 
bowels  active.  Do  not  give  this  treat¬ 
ment  if  it  is  a  chronic  trouble.  In  that 
case  let  the  cow  go  to  the  butcher. 

A.  8.  A. 

Canker  of  Mouth  in  Dog. 

I  have  a  dog  that  is  sick ;  some  say  it 
has  red  canker.  His  mouth  is  very  red 
and  a  drool  runs  out  of  his  mouth  ;  it  is 
sticky  and  smells  bad.  lie  eats  very 
little.  If  his  mouth  is  opened  it  is  very 
red  and  seems  very  full  of  mucus.  What 
is  the  trouble?  c.  E.  R. 

Connecticut. 

In  such  eases  it  always  is  of  first  im¬ 
portance  to  make  sure  that  rabies  is  not 
present.  In  that  disease  the  tongue  is 
apt  to  be  partially  protruded  from  the 
mouth,  dry,  swollen  and  dark  red  in 
color  and  saliva  may  also  run  from  the 
mouth  in  strings.  The  lower  jaw  is  para¬ 
lyzed  and  the  dog  has  a  half  bark  half 
howl  voice.  If  rabies  is  present  it  ends 
in  death  inside  of  a  week.  An  affected 
dog  should  be  kept  chained.  If  rabies 
is  not  present  the  dog  may  be  affected 
with  canker  of  the  mouth.  This  is  most 
common  in  old  dogs  and  the  teeth 
may  be  found  diseased  and  some  of  them 
SO  loose  that  they  will  be  easily  extract¬ 
ed.  Remove  loose  diseased  teeth.  Scrape 
ulcers  and  paint  them  lightly  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine.  Twice  daily  swab  mouth 
with  a  one  per  cent  solution  of  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash.  Feed  dog  on  milk  and 
soup.  A.  8.  A. 


also  quote 


OU  can  clear  an  acre  or  more 
of  stumps  a  day.  No  stumps 
can  resist  the  Hercules. 
Doubles  land  value— enables 
to  make  SI200.00on40acres 
the  first  year  after  stumps  are 
out — and  £750.00  in  crops 
every  year  after.  Get  the 
proof.  Why  not 

Write  Us  Now 

Book  tells  all  the 
many 

photos  and  letters 
from  owners— tells  all 
about  the  many  Her¬ 
cules  features.  We’ll 
you  a  special  money-saving  price 


proposition  that  will  interest  von.  Address 


HERCULES  rv^G.  CO.  t  3C  22c)  St.,  Contervillo,  town 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING  j 

WATER  WELLS 


Our  Free  Drillers’ Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 

Rnttupr  Fnllc  Do 


Equal  To  Finest  Auto  Springs 

t  in  principle,  quality  of  steel  and  grade 
rof  workmanship — in  fact,  made  in  a  large 
f  auto  spring  plant— Harvey  Bolder  Springs  can  I 
not  be  excelled  for  resiliency,  durability  and  | 
appearance.  Get  a  set  and  save  many  dollars  , 
hauling  your  perishables.  Beware  of 
substitutes.  If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

Harvey  Spring  Co.,  716 17*hSt.,  Bacine.Wis, 


ouARANTeeq^ 


*VEY  BOLSTER  SPRIKGS- 


A  Farmer’s  Garden 


'nun  iimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiimi  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiihiiiiiih 

Helps  his  wife-to  plan  her  table  in  busy  times.  Saves  work  £ 
and  worry,  saves  buying  so  much  meat,  gives  better  satis-  £ 
taction  to  the  help.  A  good  garden  will  be  almost  impossi-  r 
ble  in  your  busy  life  without  proper  tools.  They  cost  little  E 
and  save  much  hard  work.  E 


HOMME 


WHEEL  HOES  1 
AND  DRILLS! 


will  sow,  cultivate,  ridge,  furrow,  etc.,  better  than  you  can 
with  old-fashioned  tools  and  ten  times  quicker.  A  woman, 
boy  or  girl  can  do  it.  Can  plant  closer  and  work  these  hand 
^  tools  while  the  horses  rest.  38  combinations 

from  which  to  choose  at  $2.50  to  $12.  One 
combined  tool  will  do  all  of  the  work. 
tJmi  Ask  yolir  “dcalcr  to  s^ow( ,  them  and 

Brill  write  us  for  booklet,  “Gardening 

l  With  Modern  Tools”  and  “Iron 

Age  Farm  and  Garden  News’’ 
Koo  /X\  ^  both  free. 


3ATEMAN 
M’F’G  CO. 
Box  1022 
Gronloch,  N.  J. 


jRl 


RUN  ON  KEROSENE 


6c  for  lO  Hours 

Ellis  Engines  develop  r  ore  power  on  cheap  lamp 
oil  than  other  engines  do  on  high-priced  gasoline. 
Will  also  operate  successfully  on  distillate,  petrol, 
alcohol  or  gasoline.  Only  three  working  parts. 


have  patent  throttle  giving  three  eu- 
gi nes. in  oue;  force-feed  oiler;  auto¬ 
mobile  type  muffler;  ball-bearing 
governor  adjustable  while  run¬ 
ning  and  otherexclusive  features. 

MAKE  US  EKOVK  IT— 

Every  engine  petit  on  80 days'  ap¬ 
proval.  10-ve:ir  Guarantee.  Special 
factory  prices  on  all  sizes.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  users.  Write  for 
Mg  new  1914  catalog  and  special 
discount  prices.  We  Pay  Freight. 

FLI.IS  ENGINE  CO..  6  Mullen  St.,  Detroit. Mich. 


The 
SURE 
Power 


Left  el  Steam  Power 
never  balks  !  Its  re¬ 
liability  is  marvel¬ 
ous  l  Simple  as  an 
anvil  and  as  durable. 

Burns  any  old  rubbish 
for  fuel.  Gives  steam 
and  hot  water  for 
scaldin g  an  d  a  1 1  ot her  purposes, 
lias  hundreds  of  uses-  many 
impossible  with  gasoline  outfits. 


l 

l 
i 

L, 


Lef f el  Steam  Engines 

do  more  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other  engine  built. 
Let  us  prove  it.  You’ll  be  interested  in  our  book  of 
facts  and  figures. 

Write*  ?end  >n  y°ur  name  9n  a  Postal.  Don’t 


buy 
hear  from  us. 


a  power  outfit  of  any  kind  till  you 
Address 


James  Leffel  &  Company 
Box  267#  Springfield,  Ohio 


1913. 


THE  RURAL  NEW -YORKER 


Hsi'Oid 


More  Money  From  Your  Hens! 

Do  You  Want  to  Learn  How? 

WE  are  in  a  position  to  help  you  with  your  poultry.  The  best  poultry  writers  in  the  country 
are  ready  to  answer  your  questions,  and  will  direct  you  step  by  step  in  the  development  and 
care  of  your  flock.  Through  their  help  you  may  become  an  expert  yourself,  if  you  will  follow 
their  suggestions  and  take  up  a  line  of  reading  in  connection  with  your  practical  work  in  the 
lienyard.  This  service  is  free  to  all  subscribers  and  their  families.  Make  frequent  use  of  it,  and 
begin  at  any  time. 


THE  EGG  CONTEST. 

The  last  week  of  the  poultry  contest 
ended  October  30.  There  was  one  more 
day  in  the  year,  but  the  following  records 
are  figured  up  to  the  end  of  the  last 
week.  The  highest  score  was  finally  made 
by  the  five  Leghorns  entered  by  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron  of  England.  These  five  birds  laid 
1,190  eggs,  an  average  per  hen  of  238. 
The  best  hen  in  the  contest  was  also  one 
of  these  Leghorns.  She  laid  282  eggs  in 
the  year.  The  next  highest  record  was 
made  by  the  White  Leghorns  entered  by 
Edward  Cam,  also  of  England.  These 
five  birds  laid  1,107  eggs,  an  average  of 
221.  The  following  list  shows  the  records 
of  those  pens  which  laid  over  900: 


W.  L.  Sleegur,  White  Leghorn . 109 

Beulah  Farm,  White  Wyandotte.  .  .  945 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Haynes,  White  Wyandotte  .951 

Colonial  Farm,  R.  I.  Reds .  968 

Braeside  Poultry  Farm,  White  Leg¬ 
horns  .  907 

W.  F.  Canby,  White  Leghorns .  952 

Ingleside  Farms,  White  Leghorn...  90S 
Burton  E.  Moore,  White  Leghorn...  945 

Smith  Bros.,  White  Leghorn .  934 

Frank  Toulmin,  White  Leghorn....  954 

A.  O.  Foster,  White  Leghorn .  997 

Blue  Mountain  Farm,  White  Leghorn  909 
F.  A.  Jones,  White  Leghorn .  928 

The  booby  prize  or  lowest  record  ap¬ 


pears  to  have  been  won  by  a  pen  of 
Black  Orpingtons,  which  laid  390  eggs, 
with  one  hen  in  the  pen  dead. 

The  following  figures  show  the  average 
of  all  the  pens  of  each  breed  :  Eight  pens 
of  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  laid  5.192  eggs, 
or  an  average  of  649.  Including  the 
White,  BulT  and  Columbian  Plymouth 
Rocks,  there  were  13  pens  of  Rocks  all 
told.  The  11  pens  of  White  Wyandottes 
laid  8.560  eggs,  or  778  to  the  pen.  Two 
pens  of  Buff  Wyandottes  laid  655  and 
712  respectively,  and  one  pen  of  Colum¬ 
bian  755.  Eight  pens  of  S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds 
laid  6.496  eggs,  an  average  of  819.  Five 
pens  of  It.  C.  Tt.  I.  Reds  laid  3.426,  or 
an  average  of  685  to  the  pen ;  43  pens 
of  White  Leghorns  laid  36,686  eggs,  or 
an  average  of  854  to  the  pen :  four  pens 
of  White  Orpingtons  laid  2.642  eggs,  or 
an  average  of  660.  In  the  next  contest 
we  shall  endeavor  to  give  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  valuations  of  these  eggs  from 
week  to  week,  or  month  to  month.  Some 
of  the  champions  of  the  American  breeds 
claim  that  their  birds  are  more  profit¬ 
able,  since  they  lay  eggs  at  a  time  when 
the  prices  are  highest,  while  the  Leghorns 
are  more  likely  to  produce  while  the  price 
is  lower.  We  shall  try  to  figure  this  out 
during  the  season,  so  as  to  put  this  on 
a  fairer  basis. 


Limberneck. 

I  have  seen  remedy  for  fowls  with 
limberneck.  Can  you  tell  me  what  this 
treatment  is?  J.  w.  N. 

Madison  Co.,  Va. 

The  disease  called  limberneck  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  caused  by  the  ingestion  of 
putrid  meat  or  other  spoiled  food  and  the 
consequent  development  of  ptomaine  poi¬ 
soning.  The  remedy  is  prompt  flushing 
of  the  digestive  tract  to  dispose  of  the 
poisonous  matter  therein,  and  this  may 
be  accomplished  by  the  administration  of 
a  dose  of  epsom  salts  or  calomel;  the 
former  in  quantity  of  about  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  dissolved  in  a  tablespoonful  of 
water,  the  latter  in  dosage  of  one  or  two 
grains  which  may  be  obtained  in  tablet 
form.  Search  should  be  made  for  dead 
rats,  fowls,  or  other  decaying  food  to 
which  the  hens  may  obtain  access. 

.  M.  B.  D. 


Wyandottes  and  White  Eggs. 

Has  anyone  had  the  White  Wyandottes 
to  lay  a  white  egg — white  enough  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  New  York  trade?  If  one  care¬ 
fully  compares  eggs  called  white  he  finds 
several  sorts  of  “white”  shells.  There  is 
so  much  more  paid  for  white  eggs  in 
New  York  that  I  am  surprised  there  is  no 
strain  or  breed  of  general  purpose  fowls 
commonly  known  and  used  in  this  coun¬ 
try  that  lays  a  white  egg.  I  have  heard 
of  one  man  who  bred  his  W.  Wyandottes 
to  lay  a  pink-white  egg,  but  he  is  out  of 
the  poultry  business  now. 

When  keeping  a  flock  of  about  40  W. 
Wyandottes  I  was  pleased  with  the  egg 
production  as  well  as  table  qualities,  and 
they  were  excellent  as  Winter  layers. 
1'he  eggshells  were  all  colors  from  light 
cream  to  dark  brown.  I  would  like  just 
such  another  flock  that  would  lay  white- 
shelled  eggs.  If  someone  who  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  the  white  shell  will 
write  up  his  method  of  breeding  in  detail 
it  should  interest  a  good  many  readers  of 
1'he  II.  N.-Y.  Please  state  whether  the 
table  qualities  of  the  fowls  are  injured  in 
the  breeding.  E.  l.  f. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  idea  of  breeding  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  to  lay  white  eggs  is  an  old  one. 
i’rof.  Stoneburn  tried  it  while  he  had 
charge  of  the  poultry  department  at 
ctorrs.  Conn.  He  asked  me  to  send  him 
flay  of  my  Wyandottes  that  laid  white  or 
nearly  white  eggs.  But  I’rof.  Stoneburn 


had  a  very  much  better  business  offer,  so 
he  left  the  college  before  proceeding  very 
far  with  his  experiments.  It  looks  as  if 
anyone  by  breeding  only  from  the  Wyan¬ 
dotte  hens  that  laid  the  whitest  eggs,  for 
several  years,  might  in  time  produce  a 
family  or  “strain”  that  would  produce 
only  white  eggs.  But  it  is  not  so  easy 
as  it  looks.  While  the  hen  may  produce 
only  white  eggs,  how  about  the  male  bird? 
If  his  dam  also  laid  white  eggs,  what  does 
he  inherit  from  his  sire?  And  if  after 
several  years’  labor  we  could  get  birds 
whose  ancestors  on  both  sides  had  come 
from  white  egg  layers,  there  would  al¬ 
ways  be  the  tendency  to  revert  towards 
some  of  the  brown  egg-laying  Asiatics, 
used  in  the  make-up  of  the  Wyandotte. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  years  that 
Wyandottes  have  been  bred,  that  Asiatic 
blood  still  shows  itself  in  the  tendency  to 
tufts  of  down  on  the  legs  and  toes  which 
still  continues  to  disqualify  some  other¬ 
wise  very  good  birds.  The  idea  of  an 
“all-purpose”  fowl  is  very  like  the  “all¬ 
purpose  cow,”  nice  to  think  about,  but 
difficult  to  realize.  geo.  a.  cosgkove. 


Utility  Standards  for  Poultry. 

The  American  Poultry  Association  has 
for  a  good  many  years  well  covered  the 
fancy  end  of  the  poultry  business.  The 
utility  side  has  been  neglected  by  the  as¬ 
sociation,  though  well  developed  by  in¬ 
dividual  breeders.  These  breeders  and 
the  various  poultry  contests  seem  to  have 
convinced  the  A.  P.  A.  that  the  time  has 
come  to  revise  or  add  to  their  “Standard 
of  Perfection”  by  including  market  poul¬ 
try  and  eggs  with  fancy  stock.  Therefore 
a  committee  headed  by  Robert  II.  Essex 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  has  begun  to  collect 
needed  data.  Mr.  Essex  begins  right  by 
asking  farmers  and  others  to  give  him 
the  facts.  These  10  questions  cover  what 
he  wants  to  know,  and  we  hop-  our  peo¬ 
ple  will  help  by  sending  answers  to  Mr. 
Essex : 

(1)  Tell  us  about  the  grea’ "“St  diffi¬ 
culties  you  have  to  meet  with  in  market¬ 
ing  your  poultry  and  eggs. 

(2)  Tell  us  so  far  as  you  know  where 
the  greatest  loss  occurs — where  the  most 
disappointments  arise. 

(3)  Do  you  keep  purebred  poultry  of 
a  single  variety,  and  do  you  try  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  market  eggs  of  a  uniform  color, 
size  and  shape? 

(4)  Where,  and  in  what  temperature, 
do  you  keep  your  eggs  while  holding  them 
for  market?  What  other  farm  product  do 
you  store  nearby? 

(5)  How  often  do  you  market  your 
eggs,  especially  in  hot  weather? 

(6)  How  are  they  marketed — sold  to 
the  huckster  who  calls  at  your  door,  sold 
for  cash  to  a  local  dealer,  or  traded  for 
merchandise? 

(7)  Do  you  make  a  practice  of  scuffing 
out  all  the  small,  dirty  and  misshapen 
eggs  and  using  these  at  home? 

(8)  Do  the  dealers  who  buy  your  eggs 
during  the  Summer  months  candle  them 
and  only  pay  you  for  the  good  ones,  or 
do  they  take  them  just  as  they  come? 

(9)  Do  you  know  how  to  grade  or 
candle  eggs?  Do  you  do  it  before  send¬ 
ing  them  to  market? 

(10)  Do  you  keep  male  birds  with  your 
laying  hens  during  Summer  months? 


Line-breeding  Fowls. 

As  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  chart 
adapted  from  Felch.  where  it  states,  to 
obtain  greater  preponderance  of  the  blood 
of  A  in  future  generations  you  mate  the 
best  of  his  daughters  and  granddaughters 
back  to  him,  1  do  not  understand  how 
to  get  the  granddaughters  unless  to  mate 
uncle  and  niece  and  then  mate  the  grand¬ 
father  back  to  his  grandchildren ;  or 
must  I  put  in  new  blood  on  the  male  side 
the  second  year?  I  have  five  good  pure¬ 
bred  pullets  and  three  good  cockerels  and 
a  three-year-old  cock  to  start  my  founda¬ 
tion  stock  with,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  This 
stock  has  been  line-bred  for  nine  years. 

Port  Richmond,  N.  Y.  t.  j.  g. 

Mating  “A”  with  his  daughter  will 
give  you  a  third  generation  which  I  have 
called  granddaughters  when  of  the  female 
sex.  because  daughters  of  a  daughter.  The 
relationship  is  a  little  mixed,  of  course, 
and  the  term  granddaughter  does  not  ex¬ 
actly  express  it,  being  taken  from  those 
used  to  express  human  relationship, 
which  have  no  exact  counterpart  of  this 
relationship  in  animals.  Such  breeding 
is  called  incestuous  and  is  practiced  with 
the  lower  animals,  without,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  having  a  separate  set  of  terms  to  ex¬ 
press  the  degrees  of  relationship  between 
them.  M.  B.  D. 


Sour  Milk  for  White  Diarrhoea. 

We  raise  about  1.000  chickens  to  broiler 
size  only,  for  our  own  use  in  the  chicken 
and  waffle  business,  and  among  so  many 
we  notice  once  in  a  while  white  diarrhoea, 
and  detect  it  by  the  smell.  This  smell 
strikes  me  as  a  urine  smell,  the  same  as 
nurses  would  notice  on  a  patient  whose 
kidneys  did  not  act,  and  many  times  I 
have  thought,  how  I  would  like  to  take 
these  little  ones  and  see  if  I  could  cure 


them  on  buttermilk.  I  would  like  to  | 
know  whether  the  action  of  plenty  of 
buttermilk  on  the  kidneys  would  not 
cure  the  white  diarrhoea?  f.  c.  r. 

Beattystown,  N.  J. 

Sour  milk  and  buttermilk  fed  liberally 
are  excellent  preventives  of  white  diar¬ 
rhoea,  not  because  of  their  action  upon  the 
kidneys  but  because  of  the  action  of  the 
lactic  acid  bacteria  in  the  milk.  These 
lactic  acid  germs  appear  to  combat  the  di¬ 
arrhoea-producing  germs  in  the  intestinal 
tract  of  the  chicks  and  do  much  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  development  of  diarrhoeal  trou¬ 
bles.  To  be  effective,  the  sour  milk  should 
be  fed  liberally  from  the  start,  m.  b.  d. 


Ailing  Hens. 

What  was  the  cause  of  two  of  my  hens 
dying?  They  both  had  a  greenish  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  bowels.  D.  E.  C. 

Maryland. 

A  green  or  yellowish  diarrhoea  indi¬ 
cates  intestinal  inflamation  which  may  re¬ 
sult  from  one  of  several  different  causes. 
Among  the  most  common  are  the  eating 
of  spoiled  food  of  some  kind,  or  the  drink¬ 
ing  of  water  which  has  become  foul  and 
putrid.  _  Various  diseases  are  also  ac¬ 
companied  by  this  symptom,  and  from  it 
alone  a  diagnosis  cannot  be  made. 

M.  B.  D. 


Hen  With  Cold. 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  hen? 
Her  head  and  neck  swelled  up,  with  rings 
around  her  eyes  and  some  white  matter 
forms  in  them.  Feed,  mostly  corn. 

w.  N. 

Your  hen  is  probably  suffering  from  a 
severe  “cold.”  due  to  exposure  or  to  con¬ 
tact  with  some  other  sick  fowl.  You 
should  promptly  remove  any  fowls  show¬ 
ing  symptoms  of  colds  from  the  rest  of 
the  flock  and  confine  them  in  warm,  dry 
quarters.  Add  permanganate  of  potash 
crystals  to  their  drinking  water  in  quan¬ 
tity  sufficient  to  turn  it  to  a  deep  wine 
color.  Light  cases  recover,  while  the 
more  severe  ones  go  on  to  exhaustion  and 
death.  Seek  to  prevent  by  keeping  fowls 
in  dry  quarters  free  from  drafts  and 
away  from  other  sick  hens.  m.  b.  d. 


JVA1HERINE  nacl  been  brought  up  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  tale  bearing  was  despicable,  but 
there  were  times  when  her  greedy  twin 
strained  her  principles  to  the  snapping 
point.  “Katherine,”  said  her  mother  one 
day,  “Is  it  possible  that  you  and  Howard 
have  eaten  that  whole  bag  of  peppermint 
that  I  meant  to  take  to  grandmother,  just 
because  I  left  the  bag  on  the  table?”  “I 
didn’t  take  any  of  them,  mother,”  said 
Katherine  indignantly,  “but  Howard — 
well,  I  sha’nt  tell  tales,  but  you  just 
smell  him.” — Credit  Lost. 


COR  SALE-VIGOROUS  COCKERELS  frem  business  White  Wy- 

*  auaottes.  n  m.  Schrader.  New  Syriugrille,  Seaton  I»lnnd,>\  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Owen  strain,  elegant  pens,  4  pullets,  cockerel.  $25. 

Satisfaction.  HOUSTON,  97  S.  Grove  St.,  East  Oranoe.  N.  J. 


sa?er_ Berry  Strain  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

and  DRAKES,  $2  each.  J.  F.  McCUNTOCK,  Groton,  N.  V. 


THOROUGHBRED  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Young  toms  weigh- 
■  ing  20  lbs.  R.  E.  SWIFT,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— White  Holland  Turkeys 

Best  of  breeding,  farm  raised  and  healthy.  Price, 
86  per  pair.  Dr.  X.  Paul  Peery,  Tazewell,  Virginia 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys-^Y^hmu 

tion  birds  and  breeding  stock  a  specialty.  Extra 
size  and  plumage.  G  F.  DECKER.  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


LEGHORNS — Thoroughbred  It.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels. 

Hearty  anil  strong.  1.  C.  Hawkins,  It.  P.  3,  Middletowu, S.  Y. 


Choices.  C.  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Breeders 

*1  each.  VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point.  New  York 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  yf,® 

for  breeder*.  Price,  II  each.  Special  price  on  quan¬ 
tities.  Day-old  chicks— April,  $12  per  100.  May.  $10 
per  100.  Geo.  Frost,  Levanna,  Cayuga  Co.,  New'  York 


Barron’s  English  Leghorns-^.!10”  $*£ 

neetient.  Cockerels  for  sale.  I  own  the  leading  Amer¬ 
ican  p.-n  of  Leghorns  (Sieger's).  Also  leading 
American  pen  of  White  Wyandottes— Mrs.  Haines 
Idnno  birds  at  the  Connecticut.  Contest.  A  limited 

number  of  eggs  for  sale  F.  PALMER.  Cos  Cob.  Conn 


TRA  P  N  E  S  T  E  D 

YEARLING  HENS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  S_ 

A  Few  Choice  Breeders  at  a  Hare  Bargain.  Write 
at  once  for  particulars.  TOM  litKltO.V  I'OCK- 
KRF.LS— A  LIMITED  NUMBER  FOR  SALE. 

THE  PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM,  LANCASTER,  PA. 

On1  tiers  of  the  l  finning  Pen  in  the  Missouri 
Egg  Laying  Contest 


YOUNG'S  STRAIN 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

I  HAVE  NO  OTHER  BREEDS 


They  are  the  standard 
for  all  the  Leghorns  of 
all  America,  and  the 
greatest  layers  of  all 
varieties  of  domestic  fowl. 
I  have  hundreds  of  year¬ 
ling  hens  and  cocks  for 
sale.  Mating  list  free. 

Address 


D.  W.  YOUNG,  Monroe,  New  York 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  flne  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  18B 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WE  CAN  MAKE  SSSiS 

*  T  tie  Salt,  Granulated  Charcoal,  OYSTER 
SHELL  LIME,  Sunflower  and  Hemp  Seed,  Beef 
Scrap  etc.  CHARLES  H.  REEVE  &  CO., 
INC.,  209  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Give  Your  Chickens  Teeth 

Feed  Grit — give  the  chicken  something  that  grinds 
the  grain  in  the  crop  and  prepares  food  for  proper 
assimilation.  Oyster  shells  and  bone  are  too  soft 
and  won’t  do  what  Maka-Shel  Grit  will  do.  Slaka- 
Shel  Grit  will  increase  weiglitand  egg-laying,  by 
helping  the  chicken  digest  all  she  is  fed.  2001bs. 
for $1.00  f.o.b.  cars.  One  ton  at  $7.00  f.o.  b.  cars. 
Edge  Hill  Silica KoekOo.,  Box  J,. New  Brunswick, N.  J ■ 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  font 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier. i 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  ‘ASH!  Bone  Gutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days’  Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book. 

'•W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass.' 


- 


The  Extra  Eggs 


will 

soon 


these 

Automatic 
Self-Heating 

Poultry 
'Fountains 
and  Heaters 

Keeps  water  at  the  right  tem¬ 
perature  day  and  night  in  the  coldest  weather  and 
requires  less  than  a  quart  of  oil  a  week.  Made  of  Galvanized 
Steel.  A  long  felt  want  supplied.  Every  Hen>ouse  needs  one. 

gallon  Automatic  Fountain  complete 
i>]  .lo.  Write  for  Circular  T  and  testimonials.  Agents  wanted. 

^^A^S^FORGEJVORKS,  SARANAC-  MfCKEGAN  I 


PQULTRYMFN-S?ml2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 

*  wul"  1  11  1  ” ul"  price  list  describing  25  varie¬ 
ties.  EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARUS,  MARIETTA,  PA. 

Fine  English  Cavies~So-,id  c?.,or*'  Blacks  and 


breeders.  H.  E. 


Reds;  all  ages  and  a  few 

LANK,  AA'alton,  New  York 


GUINEA  PB G  English  Smooth-haired, 
UUI/VCH  Black,  White,  Bed  and 

Cream  Dolors  2  Sows  and  1  Boar,  3  months  old.  $3. 

H.  A.  REGEL.  J 1 1  North  42nd  Street,  Camden,  New  Jersey 


P 


OULTRY,  EGGS,  PIGEONS 

AU  varieties.  Construction,  disease,  care,  etc. 
Book  10c.  POULTRY  PIGEON  FARM,  Marietta.  Pa. 


W  hite  Emden  Geese 
PARTRIDGES  t  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies.  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails. 
Kabmts,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes. 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  AAAI.  J.  MACKKNSEN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  10,  Yardley,  Fa. 

M.  B.  TURKEYS  FOR  SALE 

Heaviest  strain  in  the  P.  S.  F.  B.  Garnsey,  Clayton,  N  Y. 

fOR  SALE— LARGE  AV  H  I T  E  FEIvIN 
*  DUCKS  for  breeding,  $3  each;  $5  per  pair. 

C.  E.  ERNEST,  -  R.  F.  D.  41,  Gasport.  New  Yuri 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— Fine  stock  laying; 
■  only  $4.00  a  trio.  Barred  P.  Rocks.  Orpingtons 
Langshans  and  others.  Write  wants.  Rig  new  Illus- 
t rated  Circular  Free.  John  E.  Heatwoie,  Harrisonburg, Va. 

Austin's  200-Egg  Strain  KiB: 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS 

R  No  24  Athf>n<;  Pfl  We  ha\e  14  varieties  cockerels,  pul- 
,  *10‘  L Minens>  ra-  lets,  breeders  and  a  few  cock  birds 

for  sale  at  living:  prices.  Silver  Campines,  English  type.  Crystal 
Palace,  New  York,  and  St.  Louis  winners.  Pekin  ducks,  bred 
trom  9  and  10  lb.  stock.  White  Emden  Geese,  bred  from  18  to  24  ib. 
•took.  Iudian  Kunner  Ducks — highest  quality.  Write  your  wants. 


R,  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hate  hing.  Mating  list  on  rtom-., 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St.,73rooklyn.  N.  V 

q — Lt  and  Dk.  Brah- 
J  mas,  Barred  Rocks, 
—  ■  — ,  Exhibition  and  utility 
quality.  Young  stock  and  yearlings.  Bar-rain  List  and 
catalogue  gratis.  Itiierdale  Poultry  Farm,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


R.  I.  Reds— White  Wyandottes- 

S.  0.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Exh; 


Rhode  Island  Reds &Mammotli  Bronze  Turkeys 

“HONE’S  CRESCENT  STRAIN” 

High  class  breeding  and  exhibition  birds  for  sale 
Every  bird  shipped  on  approval.  Early  hatched  Red 
cockerels  and  pullets,  bred  from  tested  layers 

0.  R.  HONE,  Cresctnt  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  New' York 

REGAL  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

BRED  FOR  HEALTH,  VIGOR  AND  EGGS 

Perfect  union  of  show  and  utility  qualities.  Sot  a  short  bnelt 
m  tin-  stork.  At  two  quality  shows  this  autumn,  with  ten 
entries,  they  won  S  blues,  1  red.  1  yellow,  jutd  special  for 
best  wyandotte  in  the  show,  all  varieties  competing 
"  ateh  them  in  Washington,  Baltimore  and  Boston  Best 
of  all  they  lay  eggs,  big  brown  fertile  eggs.  100  cockerels 
and  cocks  for  sale.  $.i.00  to  S10.00  each.  Eg-gs  from  mv 
best  pens,  $o.r0  per  setting.  Just  say  Wyandottes  andl 
will  do  the  rest.  MONTROSE  POULTRY  PRODUCTS 
R.  R. TURNER,  PROP.  THE  PLAINS,  VIRGINIA 

SO.  AVHITE  LEGHORNS,  S.  C  RHODE  IS 
•  LAND  REDS.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  BARRED  PLY' 
MOUTH  ROCKS  S.  C  BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  MAILAR0  DUCKS 

Bred  for  exhibition  and  utility.  500  surplus  cocker' 
els  at  special  prices.  ONONTfl  FARM,  Portland,  Conn' 

600  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

$1.00  $1.25  each.  JOHN  L0RT0N  LEE,  Carmel.  New  York 

want  of  S.  C.White  LeghornPullets&Cockerels 

v  „.of.a.lalxe  and  great-laying  strain,  write 
J.  MU  ASK  Gilboa.  New  York 

Also  have  a  few  breeding  hens  for  sale. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

A  present  of  a  subscription  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  at  Christmas  time  will  be  52  re¬ 
minders  of  your  generosity  and  thought 
during  the  coming  year.  We  book  the 
order  any  time  now  and  hold  a  Christmas 
card  ready  to  send  the  recipient  of  your 
remembrance  for  Christmas  Eve. 

Will  you  give  me  address  of  some  re¬ 
liable  person  who  will  exchange  sweet 
potatoes  for  apples? 

WALTER  J.  FITCH  ELL. 

Cape  Charles.  Ya. 

In  my  letter  of  this  morning  1  forgot 
to  ask  to  be  “put  next”  to  greenhouse 
men  who  wish  to  buy  hives  of  bees.  Kind¬ 
ly  advise  me.  c.  a.  ellis. 

Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

We  can  distribute  a  quantity  of  apples 
and  other  fruit  if  we  can  get  in  touch 
with  “where  to  buy  right.”  Can  you 
put  this  communication  with  the  proper 
party?  Either  western  apples  in  boxes 
or  New  York  State  apples  in  barrels. 
Also  turkeys.  moyses  brothers. 

Oyster  Bay,  X.  Y. 

The  above  three  inquiries  all  came  in 
one  mail.  They  belong  in  the  new  Sub¬ 
scribers’  Exchange.  We  give  them  here 
free  to  show  the  wide  range  of  these  in¬ 
quiries.  There  are  great  possibilities  in 
developing  this  trade.  All  such  notices 
may  go  into  the  Subscribers’  Exchange 
at  five  cents  a  word,  which  is  about  one- 
half  the  regular  advertising  rate. 

Some  years  ago  I  invested  $20  in  the 
Circle  Magazine.  Then  it  failed.  To 
save  my  money  the  promoter  persuaded 
m  to  invest  $0  more.  A  few  months  ago 
I  received  a  check  from  him  for  IS  cents 
as  a  dividend,  with  a  request  to  invest  in 
a  life  membership  in  the  present  Circle 
and  Success.  When  I  didn’t  bite,  he 
presented  me  with  a  life  membership. 
Now  the  inclosed  letters  come.  What 
do  you  think?  I  wish  you  would  com¬ 
ment  on  them,  as  others  will  receive 
them.  It  was  your  paper  that  first  put 
me  wise.  If  it  had  not  been  for  you  I 
might  have  invested  in  some  of  the  pro¬ 
moter’s  other  schemes.  F.  w.  m. 

Massachusetts. 

The  inclosures  consisted  of  seven  solid 
letter  pages  soliciting  subscriptions  to 
stock  of  the  Pure  Products  Company, 
which  the  letter  says  is  to  be  formed, 
with  the  prospect  of  making  everybody 
rich.  The  business  of  tin*  new  company 
is  to  be  run  in  connection  with  the 
Circle  and  Success  paper.  The  old  Cir¬ 
cle  venture  failed,  and  stockholders  lost 
their  money.  Success  failed.  It  was 
reorganized  and  failed.  Its  stockhold¬ 
ers,  bondholders  and  life  subscribers 
all  lost  their  money.  Then  an  attempt 
was  made  to  organize  a  new  company 
and  start  a  new  publication  using  the 
subscription  lists  of  the  defunct  pub¬ 
lications  to  start  with.  The  theory 
seemed  to  be  that  the  patrons  of  the  old 
publications  would  respond  again  in  a 
new  venture,  especially  if  it  were  made 
to  appear  that  they  were  going  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  lost  money.  In  other  words 
it  was  thought  that  the  names  formed  a 
promising  sucker  list.  We  have  seen  no 
indication  that  this  cultivation  of  the 
old  victims  proved  a  very  profitable  un¬ 
dertaking.  The  present  proposition  con¬ 
tains  a  feature  adopted  more  or  less  now 
by  promoters.  .  You  are  told  with  an 
outburst  of  frankness  that  no  promises 
are  made  you.  You  must  take  your 
chances  of  the  great  and  quick  riches, 
and  hand  over  your  money  with  no 
strings  to  it.  As  far  as  we  know,  E.  G. 
Lewis  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  form, 
after  having  exhausted  schemes  to  col¬ 
lect  money  from  the  credulous  on  assur¬ 
ances  of  big  profits,  and  after  some  an¬ 
noying  experiences  with  the  Post  Office 
Department.  Certainly  an  avowal  of 
this  kind  bars  out  district  attorneys 
and  grand  juries.  You  cannot  charge 
fraud,  when  you  are  warned  in  advance 
of  the  loss  of  your  money. 

In  its  circular  to  the  public  the  E.  A. 
Strout  Farm  Agency  says: 

The  false  representations,  so-called, 
which  Mr.  Dillon  has  repeatedly  referred 
to,  was  the  following  statement  contained 
in  a  catalogue  of  ours  issued  two  years 
ago:  “The  owner  selling  pays  our  com¬ 
mission.”  This  statement  has  not  ap¬ 
peared  in  any  subsequent  catalogue  or 
literature  of  our  Agency,  yet  the  state¬ 
ment  was  true  whim  it  was  made  and 
it  still  would  be  true  if  we  made  it  to¬ 
day.  for  in  every  transaction  the  owner 
selling  pays  our  commission.  All  of  our 
contracts  with  owners  show  this  to  be 
the  case. 

In  1010  the  Strout  Agency  had  a  farm 
at  Qualcertown,  Pa.,  listed  for  $3,500. 
It  is  alleged,  and  we  believe  true,  that 
they  sold  it  for  $4,500,  and  pocketed 
$1,000  as  commission  on  the  sale.  Dur¬ 


ing  the  same  year  they  sold  it  again  to 
Mr.  Clarence  T.  West  for  $5,500.  and 
pocketed  another  $1,000  for  the  second 
sale.  Now,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Strout  Agency  had  a  contract  with  the 
owner  in  each  case,  fixing  the  price  first 
at  $3,500,  and  the  second  time  at*$4.500. 
The  catalogue  to  buyers  said  the  owner 
selling  paid  the  commission.  That  is  the 
transaction.  Who  paid  the  commission? 
The  Strout  literature  repeatedly  said  that 
they  could  buy  farms  cheaper  than  they 
could  list  them,  so  that  the  farm  on  this 
basis  would  not  be  worth  more  than 
$3,500.  The  same  confidential  literature 
to  local  agents  repeated  over  and  over 
that  they  were  not  selling  on  commis¬ 
sion;  that  they  were  brokers;  that  the 
contract  was  an  option  and  that  they 
were  entitled  to  all  the  profits  (not  com¬ 
missions)  that  they  could  get.  If  the 
“listing  blank”  was  an  option,  and  the 
Strout  Agency  was  entitled  to  all  the 
profit  it  could  induce  a  prospective  buyer 
to  pay  above  the  seller’s  price,  why  call 
it  a  commission  in  the  catalogue,  and 
in  other  places  insist  that  it  is  not  a 
commission,  but  a  profit? 

In  this  case  Mr.  West  gave  a  note  for 
$1,000.  payable  to  the  Strout  Company 
and  its  local  agents.  After  paying  two 
years’  interest  and  $100.  he  discovered 
the  nature  of  the  transaction,  and  that 
the  $1,000  was  the  commission  or  profits 
to  the  agents.  lie  complained  first  to 
the  Strout  Company,  then  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  Negotiations  were  under  way 
about  it  for  six  or  seven  months.  The 
Strou ts  during  all  this  time  did  not  claim 
that  the  transaction  was  just  or  right. 
They  did  insist  that  it  was  technically 
legal.  They  put  it  up  to  the  local  agent. 
On  the  other  hand  the  agent,  Leister,  did 
not  deny  that  the  complaint  was  justi¬ 
fied.  but  insisted  that  he  was  acting  un¬ 
der  contract  with  the  Strout  Agency, 
and  subject  to  their  direction  ;  that  he 
acted  under  their  instruction,  and  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  adjustment  should  be 
made  by  the  Strout  Company,  and  that 
he  should  not  be  asked  to  forfeit  any  of 
the  profit  on  the  transaction  due  him. 
The  matter  was  finally  adjusted  by  can¬ 
celling  the  note  and  the  interest,  the 
Strout  Agency  taking  the  farm  for  sale 
again,  with  the  understanding  that  if  a 
sale  were  made,  and  Mr.  West  realized 
the  price  it  cost  him.  he  would  then  pay 
the  balance  on  the  note.  Such  is  the 
transaction  as  we  get  it,  and  as  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  true.  If  not  true  in  any 
particular,  we  will  give  the  Strout  Com¬ 
pany  space  to  correct  it.  Who  paid  the 
commission  in  this  case?  If  the  owner 
who  sold  paid  the  $1,000,  why  was  the 
note  not  made  out  to  him,  and  why 
didn’t  he  benefit  by  the  compromise? 
Perhaps  some  of  the  farm  papers  that 
still  publish  the  Strout  advertising  will 
explain  and  defend  the  transaction. 

Does  the  Nowak  Producing  Co.,  Ber¬ 
lin,  Md.,  promise  a  success  sufficient  to 
warrant  an  investment  in  its  stock? 

Pennsylvania.  reader. 

This  is  a  company  with  $25,000  stock. 
It  is  proposed  to  do  a  general  farm  busi¬ 
ness,  including  poultry,  dairying  and 
fruit  growing  at  Berlin,  Md.,  on  a  farm 
of  100  acres.  We  know  little  about  the 
enterprise  except  what  is  revealed  in  the 
prospectus  of  the  company.  If  the  men 
connected  with  it  have  the  proper  qualifi¬ 
cations,  and  can  raise  the  money  among 
themselves  and  their  friends,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  succeed,  but 
we  do  not  regard  such  stock  a  desirable 
investment  for  small  savings.  At  best 
it  is  a  speculation  and  money  is  earned 
too  hard  on  the  farm  and  saved  at  too 
much  sacrifice  to  put  it  into  speculative 
enterprises  for  other  people’s  benefit. 
People  who  feel  a  personal  interest  in  the 
men  connected  with  the  enterprise  may 
want  to  help  them  with  the  undertaking. 
That  is  their  own  business,  but  such  en¬ 
terprises  are  not  promising  enough  to 
justify  the  solicitation  of  stock  sales  to 
people  who  earned  and  saved  a  little 
money  and  who  wish  to  invest  it  where  it 
will  serve  them  in  their  declining  years. 

J.  J.  D. 

Chickens  And  Hawks. — Would  say 
in  answer  to  Mrs.  A.  II.  I’..  Chelmsford, 
Mass.,  pages  1120  and  120S,  that  I  should 
set  out  a  good  blackberry  patch  for  my 
chickens,  or  raspberries  or  both.  That 
is  what  we  have,  and  the  chickens  are 
safe  and  snug  as  bugs'  in  a  rug,  and  it 
makes  a  perfect  shade  for  them  in  hot 
weather.  I  think  it  worth  it  even  if  we 
did  not  get  berries.  It  is  fenced  in  and 
nothing  can  get  at  the  chickens  day  or 
night.  A.  n.  L. 


THE  NEW  YORK  LIVE  POULTRY  TRADE. 

About  100.000,000  pounds  of  live  poul¬ 
try  are  required  to  supply  the  yearly  de¬ 
mand  of  New  York  City.  Allowing  six 
pounds  as  an  average  weight,  which  is 
perhaps  excessive  considering  the  large 
number  of  chickens  received,  this  would 
make  at  least  10,000,000  individual  birds, 
enough  for  a  close  single  file  procession 
3,000  miles  long. 

This  live  poultry  is  mainly  for  the 
use  of  the  large  Hebrew  population  of 
New  York,  whose  religion  requires  that 
all  meats  be  slaughtered  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  law.  under 
the  supervision  of  the  rabbis.  The  He¬ 
brew  retail  markets,  however,  have  many 
patrons  of  other  faiths  who  buy  the  poul¬ 
try  because  they  can  be  sure  it  is  fresh¬ 
ly  killed  and  has  had  no  contact  with 
cold  storage  other  than  the  yearling,  or 
older  birds  have  experienced  in  a  novmal 
northern  Winter. 

A  great  proportion  of  this  poultry 
comes  from  the  Central  West,  and  South¬ 
west,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Tennessee.  Special  coop  cars 
are  used,  so  arranged  that  the  birds  may 
have  food  and  water  on  the  way,  and 
enough  ventilation  so  that  the  loss  from 
suffocation  is  not  heavy. 

On  arrival  at  the  railroad  yards  in 
New  Jersey  the  poultry  is  unloaded  and 
distributed.  Part  goes  to  the  retailers 
direct  from  the  cars  and  the  remainder  is 
trucked  to  warehouses  in  the  live  poul¬ 
try  market  sections,  where  buyers  come 
for  supplies.  There  are  about  250  who 
may  be  classed  as  regular  buyers  from 
the  car  or  warehouse.  These  men  are 
quite  thoroughly  organized  as  a  matter  of 
self  protection  in  the  “wordy  war”  with 
the  dealers  over  prices  which  goes  on 
practically  every  week.  Each  side  puts 
all  possible  pressure  on  the  other.  In 
some  weeks  when  the  argument  of  re¬ 
ceipts  and  demand  is  about  equally  divid¬ 
ed.  the  buyers  hold  oil'  until  the  last  min¬ 
ute  in  the  haggling  over  prices.  An  at¬ 
tempt  was  recently  made  to  establish 
prices  by  auction  sales,  as  is  done  in  the 
fruit  trade,  but  the  buyers  refused  to 
buy  in  this  way,  evidently  believing  that 
they  could  protect  their  interests  better 
in  the  methods  they  have  followed  so  long. 

In  addition  to  the  car  and  trainload 
lots  that  come  from  the  West,  there  is 
a  considerable  volume  of  small  shipment 
business  from  nearby  States.  Many  gen¬ 
eral  commission  men  handle  live  poultry 
as  a  side  line,  especially  in  the  Summer 
when  shipments  of  dressed  cannot  be 
made  without  ice.  Large  quantities  of 
broilers  are  sold  thus  in  late  Summer. 

While  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  live 
poultry  throughout  the  year,  the  greatest 
trade  is  for  the  special  Hebrew  holidays 
which  occur  in  Spring  and  Fall.  The 
dates  vary  from  year  to  year.  For  1913 
the  New  Year  celebration  began  Septem¬ 
ber  30.  Next  came  the  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment.  October  9;  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
October  14-15.  and  Feast  of  Laws.  Oc¬ 
tober  20-21.  The  next  holidays  are  the 
Passover,  beginning  April  10,  and  the 
Feast  of  Weeks,  May  30. 


POULTRY  QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  should  I  feed  my  pigeons? 
They  do  not  seem  lively.  I  am  feeding 
cracked  corn.  2.  My  turkey  hen  does 
not  eat  much.  I  have  her  shut  up  in  a 
pen  covered  with  wire.  It  is  about  20x 
IS.  What  should  I  feed  my  old  turkeys? 
3.  What  can  I  give  my  liens  to  cause 
them  to  moult  quickly?  ii.  A.  B. 

Leominster,  Mass. 

1.  The  standard  feeds  for  pigeons  are 
cracked  corn,  wheat,  kafir  corn,  millet, 
peas,  hemp,  and  rice.  A  variety  should 
be  given,  and  one  authority  recommends 
giving  wheat,  cracked  corn,  and  peas  in 
equal  parts  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
afternoon,  equal  parts  of  cracked  corn, 
peas,  kafir  corn,  and  millet.  For  full 
directions  regarding  the  care  of  pigeons 
and  squabs  write  the  F.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  I).  ('.,  for 

Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  177.  2.  Old  tur¬ 

keys  should  be  fed  about  tin1  same  kinds 
of  grain  given  hens.  Corn,  wheat,  buck¬ 
wheat.  clabbered  milk.  etc.  They  do  bel¬ 
ter  when  given  their  liberty  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  tin*  confinement  in  a 
small  run  is  responsible  for  your  turkey’s 
lack  of  appetite.  3.  There  is  no  feed  that 
will  make  hens  moult  quickly,  but  while 
they  are  undergoing  this  process  they 
should  be  well  fed  and  should  have  ani¬ 
mal  food  of  some  kind  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  grains  and  mashes.  Beef  scrap, 
meat  meal,  or  plenty  of  skim-milk  should 
be  furnished  at  this  time  as  well  as  whim 
they  are  laying,  for  these  foods  are  need¬ 
ed  to  make  feathers  as  well  as  eggs. 

M.  B.  D. 


or  can  be  grown,  wherever  kaffir  corn  grows  or  can 
be  grown,  wherever  pea-vine  hay  grows  or  can  be 
grown,  there  is  a  place  for  a  Stover  Alfalfa  &  Ka?ir 
Corn  Grinder. 

This  machine  can  be  used  in  nearly  every  section 
of  the  United  States.  It  will  cut  and  grind  t  ■> 
fodder  mentioned  above 
and  with  this  can  be  ground 
dry  ear  corn  or  shelled 
grains  independently  or 
mixed  with  the  hay  so’  that 
every  feeder  can  produce 
his  own  balanced  ration. 

We  build  a  full  line  of 
Feed  mil  Is  and  Samson 
Windmills. 

Send  for  catalog. 

STOVER  MFG.  CO. 

188  Vine  Street 
FREEPORT  •  •  ILL 


kelly  duplex  cmS5!s° 

Easiest  Running  Miil  Made.  Fully  Guaranteed 

Grinds  ear  corn,  shelled  corn,  oate, 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  kaffir  corn,  cotton 
seed,  corn  in  shucks,  alfalfa, 

•  sheaf  oats,  or  any  kind  of 
grain.  Bagger  has  a  double 
spout  attached  to  either  side 
of  mill.  We  furnish  extra 
hopper  for  grinding  small 
grain  and  ear  corn  at  the 
sainetime.  Only  mil  I  made 
with  double  set  of  grind' 
ers  orburrs.  Haveagrind- 
.ing  surface  of  just  double 
'that  of  most  mills  of  equal 
size,  therefore,  do  twice  ai 
much  work.  Requires  25#  less  power.  Especially  adapted 
for  gasoline  engines.  We  make  7  sizes.  Write  J  or  Free  Catalog. 

DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  330  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

Write  for  Catalogue 

DESCRIBING,  ILLUSTRATING  mm 
and  PRICING 

Quaker  City  Mills 

The  acknowledged  standard 
for  high  quality  and  variety 
of  satisfactory  usage  for 
47  years.  23  styles  —  hand 
power  to  20  h.  p.  Will  grind 
any  grain,  separate  or 
mixed,  coarse  or  fine  meal, 
corn ,  cobs  and  husks. 
Sold  on 

19  Days’  Trial — Freight  Paid 

Write  for  our  grinding  mill  catalogue  at  once,  also 
for  booklet  on  labor-saving  farm  machinery  at 
bargain  prices. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  COMPANY 

Dept.  E  3740  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dept.  T  37  09  S.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Maple  Syrup  Makers 

THE  FAMOUS 

EVAPORATOR 

used  by  principal 
syrup  makers 
everywhere.  Sav¬ 
ing  of  time  and  — 

fuel  alone  will  pay  for  the  outfit.  Write  for  cati 
logue  and  state  number  of  trees  you  tap. 


GRIMM  MFC.  CO. 


619-621  Champlain  Ave.,  -  -  Cleveland,  Ohio 

9  CORDS  IN  IOHOURS 

■fl  RUSS  KASV 


BT  ONE  M  AS. 
backache, 
price  and 


✓•.$10,000  Backs  ^ 

this  portable  wood  saw.  Guaranteed  1  year— money 
refunded  and  freight  paid  both  ways  it  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  Yon  can  easily  earn  $10  a  day  with  a 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 


Portable 
Wood 


snwine  all  kiuds  of  neighbors*  Ium- 
.  Strictly  factory  prices— sioe 
obber’s  profits.  Operates  easily. 

Stick  sits  low — saw  draws  it  on  im¬ 
mediately  machine  starts.  Only  $10 
saw  to  which  ripping  table  can  bt 
added.  Write  for  catalogue. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO*. 
Box  3,  Belleville,  Pa 


as  low  as  (10 


ClltclWcl 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Cutaway 
(CLARK)disk  harrows  and  plows.  Write  us  for 
free  book,"  'l'he  Soil  and  Intensive  Tillage.” 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 
Main  Street  lltggnnuiii,  Conn. 


FOR  SEWING  LEATHER 

The  Speedy  Stitcher  is  the  latest  and 
best  of  anything  ever 
offered  for 
S1.00. 

AGENTS 

make  over  200%  profits. 

Send  at  onco  for  catalog  and  terms. 

Automatic  Awl  Co.,  35  Gardner  Terrace,  Worcester,  Mass, 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING^ 


Landscape  Gardening,  Parsons . 2.00 

Lawn  Making,  llarron .  HO 

Agriculture  and  Chemistry.  Storer.  5.00 
Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke....  2.50 
Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Pummel  1-50 

Book  of  Wheat,  Dondlingcr .  2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard..  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage.  King....  1.50 

Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith . 50 

Tlie  Soil,  King .  1.50 
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Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 

Beets,  bbl . 

Brussel  sprouts,  qt . 

Carrots,  bbl .  . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Cabbage.  Danish  seed,  ton . 

Domestic  . . 

Red  . 

Celery,  doz . 

Cauliflower,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 

Onions — White,  100  lb.  bag . 

Red.  100  lb  bag  . . 

Peppers.  Southern,  bu. . 

Peas.  Southern,  bu. . 

Radishes.  100  bunches  . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

String  Beans,  bu . 

Squash.  Marrow,  bbl  . 

Hubbard,  bbl . 

New,  bu . 

Egg  Plants.  Southern,  bu . 

Tomatoes.  Southern,  6  bkt.  crate 

Turnips,  white,  bbl.. . 

Rutabaga  . 


.  40  @  1  25 

.  1  25  @  1  50 
16  @  15 

.  1  25  @  1  50 
.  2  00  @  3  00 
.10  00  @18  00 
.12  00  @14  00 
.20  00  @25  00 
15  @  60 

,  1  00  @  2  25 
50  @  2  10 

2  00  @3  00 

1  50  @  1S5 

.  50  @  1  25 

.  2  00  @  5  00 
50  @  1  00 
50  @  0  75 

3  00  @  7  00 
75  @  1  01 

1  00  @  1  25 
75  @  1  00 

1  00  @  3  50 

2  00  @  3  50 

50  @  75 

50  @  1  00 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers.  No.  1,  doz . 

No.  2.  box . 

Lettuce,  doz . 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Radishes.  100  bunches . 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  broilers  lb . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters . 

Ducks . 

Geese . 

Turkeys . 

Guineas,  pair . 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 
Turkeys,  fresh  killed,  best . 


Chickens,  choice  broilers. 
Broilers,  common  to  g 


lb. 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Hay.  Timothy  No.  1. 


No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Clover  mixed 

•aw,  Rye  . 

Oat . 


Middlings 
Red  Dog  . . 
Corn  Meal 


ton 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  Ending  Nov.  21,  1913. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra,  lb .  34  @  35 

Good  to  Choice  .  29  @  32 

Lower  Grades .  24  @  27 

Storage  .  25  @  32 

State  Dairy,  best .  30  @  32 

Common  to  Good .  24  @  29 

Factory .  19  @  23 

Packing  Stock .  19  @  22 

Elgin.  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  32  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  32  cents. 

CHEESE, 

Whole  Milk,  best .  16^@  16J$ 

Common  to  Good  .  14  @  15 

Skims .  04  <3  11 

EGGS. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  60  ®  62 

Good  to  prime .  55  @  60 

Mixed  colors,  best .  46  @  48 

Common  to  good .  35  @  45 

Storage,  best .  29  @  30 

Medium  and  low  grades  . J  20  @  25 

Western,  best .  50  @  52  1 

Checks  aud  dirties .  20  @  25  j 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap„  choice,  .  10  @  114$ 

Common  to  good  .  07  @  09*4 

8un  dried  .  05  @  06 

Chops,  100  lbs .  2  (JO  @  2  50  2 


FRESH  FRUITS. 


Apples— Spitzenburg,  bbl .  2  50  @  4  003 

Jonathan  . .  2  50  @  5  00 

Spy .  2  50  @  5  00  2 

Snow .  2  25  @  4  50  ‘ 

King .  3  0U  @  5  00  ^ 

Hubbardston .  2  00  @  3  75  *  , 

Greening  .  2  00  @  4  50  / 

Wolf  River .  2  50  @  4  50  '  I 

Baldwin .  2  00  @  4  50  ]  • 

Western,  box .  1  50  @2  75 

Pears— Louise  Bonne,  bbl .  2  50  @  3  60  ’ 

Bose,  bbl .  4  00  @  7  00  *  , 

Clairgeau,  bbl .  2  50  @  4  00 

Anjou,  bbl .  2  00  @3  50 

Kieffer,  bbl .  1  50  @3  00 

Seckel,  bbl .  3  00  @  5  00  ’ 

Sheldon .  3  50  @  5  50  I 

Grapes— Concord.  10  bkt.  crate .  1  40  @1  60 

Niagara,  41b.  bkt  .  16  @  20 

Black,  41b.  bkt .  14  @  16 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  7  00  @  9  50 

Long  Island,  bbi .  7  00  @  8  50 

Jersey,  bbl .  6  00  @  7  50 

Jersey,  crate  .  1  75  @  2  00 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Medium  . 

Pea  . 

Red  Kidney . 

Lima,  California . 


5  00  @  5  30 
3  70  @  3  75 
3  40  @  3  70 
3  75  @  5  25 
5  95  @  6  05 


HONEY. 


Clover,  comb,  lb . 13  @  16 

Buckwheat,  lb . 12  @  .13 

Extracted,  gallon .  75  @100 

NUTS. 

Chestnuts,  bu .  1  00  @  3  00 

Shell  barks,  bu.  of  50  lbs .  2  00  @  2  75 

Butternuts,  bu .  50  @  75 

Black  walnuts,  bu .  75  @  1  00 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  46  <9  48 

Common  to  good .  40  @  44 

Pacific  Coast  .  26  @  30 

Old  stock .  15  @  18 

German  crop .  68  @  72 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  2  25  ®  2  75 

Jersey,  bb) .  1  75  @  2  00 

Maine,  180  lbs .  2  00  @2  25 

State,  bulk,  180  lbs .  2  00  @  2  25 

European,  168  lb.  bag .  1  10  @  1  80 

Bermuda,  bbl,  .  3  00  @  6  00 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  6  00  @  S  75 

Bulls .  . 450  @6  50 

Cows .  3  00  @5  5  0 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  9  00  @1150 

„  Culls .  4  (10  @  7  00 

Sheep.  100  ibs .  4  00  @4  50 

Lambs  .  6  75  @  7  15 

Hogs .  8  00  @  S  75 

MILCH  COWS  IN  VARIOUS  CITIES 

New  York . 40  00  @  60  00 

Buffalo . 40  00  <3.100  00 

Pittsburg  . 50  00  @  90  00 

Boston . oo  @100  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  96  @ 

No.  2,  Red  .  97  @ 

No.  2.  Hard  Winter .  9S  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  .  SO  @  83 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  45  @  47 

Rye  .  68  @  69 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 


These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay: 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  65  @  75 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  55  @  60 

Ordinary  grades .  35  @  45 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . . .  40  @  44 

Tub.  choice .  32  @  36 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb, .  30  @  32 

fowls .  22  @  25 

Turkeys .  26  @  30 


BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 


Butter,  nearby  creamery 
Western  creamery  .. 
Eggs,  nearby  hennery... 

Gathered  fresh . 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls. 

Roasters . 

Potatoes,  2  bu.  bag . 

Apples — Baldwin,  bbl.  .. 

Greening  . 

Hubbardston . 

Spy  . . . . 

McIntosh . 

Hay— No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . . 

Stock  Hay . . 

Straw — Rye  . 

Millfeed — Bran,  ton . 

Middlings . 

Mixed  Feed . . 

Gluten  . 

Live  Stock— Milch  Cows  . 
Beet  Cows,  10U  lbs  ... 

Steers . 

Calves.  100  lbs . 

Hogs,  100  lbs . 
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BUSINESS  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

In  Alabama  there,are  S70  wells  produc¬ 
ing  natural  gas.  the  yield  in  1912  being 
73, 7 99,31 9 ,000  cubic  feet. 

Fruit  growers  of  the  Northwest  have 
thus  far  received  more  than  $1,000,000 
returns  from  their  crops. 

In  northern  Texas  cotton  picking  is 
going  on  rapidly,  many  plantations  hav¬ 
ing  night  gangs  picking  by  moonlight. 

Exports  from  the  port  of  New  York 
per  week,  ending  November  15.  amounted 
to  $17.537.272 ;  total  since  January  1. 
$748,215,801. 

The*  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  has  de¬ 
cided  that  dealing*  in  futures'  on  a  board 
of  trade  is  gambling,  and  that  debts  so 
contracted  cannot  be  lawfully  collected. 

Kansas  is  killing  all  charters  of  rail¬ 
roads  in  the  State  not  in  actual  opera¬ 
tion.  About  1,100  charters  have  been 
granted,  a  large  number  only  on  paper, 
and  never  built. 

Railroad  and  industrial  bonds  and 
notes  due  to  mature  in  the  next  three 
years  amount  to  nearly  $1,000,000,000. 
The  heaviest  single  item  is  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  issue  of  $86,827,000,  ma¬ 
turing  in  1915. 

The  New  York  State  Attorney-General 
has  decided  that  containers  not  of  stand¬ 
ard  sizes  for  fruit  and  vegetables  may  be 
made  and  sold  within  New  York  State, 
provided  they  are  properly  marked  as  to 
their  true  size  or  contents.  Section  16a 


of  the  Business  Law  covering  this  matter 
is  somewhat  obscure. 

The  total  national  debts  of  the  world 


now  amount  to  $42,000,000,000.  a  20  per 
cent  increase  in  the  past  10  years.  France 
has  the  largest  debt,  $6,284,000,000;  Rus¬ 
sia,  $4,553,000,000;  Great  Britain.  $3,- 
486,000,000 ;  Italy,  $2,707,000,000;  Spain, 
$1,815,000,000 ;  Japan,  $1,242,000,000; 
and  the  United  States,  $1,028,000,000. 


VARIATIONS  IN  POULTRY  PRACTICE. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  The  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admitted 
here. 


Dr.  Dean  says  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  laying  hens  do  better  in  semi-con¬ 
finement.  In  an  experiment  at  Cornell, 
70  hens  were  kept  in  a  small  yard  and 
70  in  a  large  field,  and  both  fed  the  same 
ration.  Those  on  range  laid  1,015  more 
eggs  than  the  others  and  on  less  feed. 
Mr.  Cosgrove  says  that  he  would  not  do 
without  the  Norwich  feeder,  which,  as  I 
understand,  is  open  practically  all  the 
time.  The  Cornell  Station  says  that,  ex¬ 
cept  to  young  stock  on  free  range,  whole 
grain  should  not  be  fed  in  hoppers.  At 
Storrs,  the  mash  hoppers  are  open  all  the 
time.  I  believe.  At  Ithaca,  they  say  that, 
to  produce  the  greatest  appetite,  the  most 
eggs,  and  the  strongest  hens,  the  fowls 
should  not  be  given  absolute  freedom  at  all 
times  to  the  feed  hopper.  I  do  not  write 
to  quibble.  These  are  personal  problems  to 
which  I  should  like  to  know  the  right 
solution.  The  confusion  of  tongues  among 
poultry _  authorities  is  most  perplexing  to 
the  beginner  who  has  little  experience  of 
his  own  and  has  not  the  capital  to  make 
experiments  for  himself. 

Connecticut.  melvin  brandow. 

I  think,  as  I  said,  that  it  has  been  the 
general  opinion  among  poultrymen  that 
hens  given  a  large  run,  but  not  entire 
freedom,  would  lay  more  eggs  than  if 
upon  unlimited  range.  This  has  been  my 
belief  though  I  have  conducted  no  ex¬ 
periments  to  prove  it.  I  am  aware  that 
at  Cornell  they  advocate  freedom  for 
hens,  not  even  confining  them  to  their 
houses  during  the  deep  snows  of  Win¬ 
ter.  One  or  two  experiments  prove  lit¬ 
tle,  however;  it  would  be  very  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  get  two ”  flocks  of 
hens  of  any  size  that  would  lay  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  number  of  eggs  under 
the  same  conditions.  Fair  conclusions, 
therefore,  can  be  drawn  only  after  re¬ 
peated  tests,  or  from  the  results  of  gen¬ 
eral  experience.  By  semi-confinement.  I 
meant  confinement  to  a  very  large  run 
or  small  field  where  the  hens  would  be 
obliged  to  return  to  their  house  to  lay 
and  get  the  greater  part  of  their  food. 
This  differs  from  unlimited  range  of  a 
farm  or  from  confinement  in  a  small  ba.e 
run. 

My  own  practice  has  been  to  keep  dry 
mash  hoppers  open  all  the  time  and  feed 
grain  morning  and  night.  Here  again, 

I  have  conducted  no  experiments  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  the  whole  grain  might 
not  as  well  be  hopper  fed,  but  my  im¬ 
pression  has  been  that  if  allowed  access  to 
whole  grain,  the  hens  would  not  eat  a 
sufficient  proportion  of  the  less  palatable 
mash.  The  Cornell  practice  is  to  open 
dry  mash  hoppers  afternoons  only,  but 
my  own  hens  are  always  hungry  for  their 
whole  grain  and  my  feed  bills  show  that 
they  also  eat  a  tremendous  quantity  of 
the  dry  mash.  Until  I  see  some  reason 
for  changing,  I  shall  continue  this  prac¬ 
tice.  These,  like  many  other  problems, 
are  not  fully  solved  and  perhaps  never 
can  be  for  all  poultrymen  under  all  con¬ 
ditions.  The  amateur  must  yet  work  out 
his  own  salvation,  and  can  be  guided  only 
in  a  general  way  by  the  experience  of 
others.  m.  b.  d. 


The  Modern  Gas  Tractor.  By  Victor 
H.  Page,  M.E.  A  complete  treatise 
describing  all  types  and  sizes  of  gaso¬ 
line.  kerosene  and  oil  tractors.  Spe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  farmers,  students, 
mechanics  and  implement  dealers ; 
480  pages  ;  three  folding  plates  ;  204 
illustrations.  Published  by  the  Nor¬ 
man  W.  Henly  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York. 

This  book  is  written  by  an  authority  on 
self-propelled  vehicles  and  interior  com¬ 
bustion  motors.  Everything  is  explainetl 
in  plain  language,  so  that  technical  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  necessary  to  understand  it. 
There  are  special  chapters  on  driving  the 
tractor  on  field  and  road,  what  to  expect 
from  tractors  in  various  kinds  of  work, 
cost  of  operation,  how  to  handle  engine 
troubles  and  instructions  for  repairs.  It 
describes  all  ignition  systems,  all  types 
of  gasoline  and  kerosene  vaporizers  and 
carburetors,  latest  forms  of  power  plants 
and  installation,  clutches,  speed  changing 
and  reversing  gears  and  all  frame  parts 
and  their  functions.  Tells  how  to  tell 
brake  horsepower  from  draw  bar  or  horse 
equivalent  power,  how  to  make  adjust¬ 
ments  to  power  plants,  change  speed  gear¬ 
ing  and  other  parts.  Describes  tools  for 
tractor  repair  and  gives  plans  for  tractor 
sheds  so  they  can  be  used  in  winter  for 
stationary  power  or  workshops  where  all 
repairs  may  be  made.  Outlines  control 
systems  of  leading  types  and  shows  simple 
hitches  for  working  various  implements  in 
combination.  Describes  fully  tractors  for 
small  farms  and  orchards  as  well  as  types 
of  the  largest  capacity.  For  sale  by  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Price,  $2.00. 


Poultry  for  Christmas 

FMCT  EGGS.  HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.  APPLES.  AND  ALL 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Top  Pricss  tor  Choick  Goods 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St. ,  New  Yerk 


EXCHANGE  —  Large 
.MIDWOOD  FARM. 


pony  for  Angora  goats. 
Frederick,  Maryland. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  to  live  in  cottage. 
FRANK  COLBURN,  Hollis,  New  Hampshire. 


nun  aim  general  purpose  tarm 
for  sale.  For  particulars  address  JNO.  R. 
SNAVELY,  Scottville,  Mich. 


FARM  FOIi  SALE — Splendid  soil,  excellent  loca- 
tion.  good  buildings;  some  fruit;  50  acres. 
J.  S.  LONG,  Milford,  Del. 


WANTED— Small  farm,  good  buildings  and  lo- 
cation — New  Jersey  or  Connecticut;  describe 
fully.  BOX  66,  Millington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Peanuts  from  grower;  Oysters  in 
•shell.  Also  Apples  for  sale.  FRED  "W.  FER- 
RALL,  Sunset  Fruit  Farm,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 


FRESH  DRESSED  CHICKEN,  28c.;  Fowls,  25c. 

delivered  at  your  door  by  parcel  post;  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  WARD  ROGERS,  Patter¬ 
son,  New  York. 


WANTED — -To  hire  with  privilege  of  buying 
medium  sized  farm;  one  with  stock  and  tools 
preferred.  EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  care  of 
R.  N.-Y.,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


TWO  OF  US  WANT  FARMS— An  apple  farm, 
reasonably  convenient  to  city;  and  large  graz¬ 
ing  farm;  cheap  but  good.  FLANAGAN,  82. 
Hull  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple  on  farm;  man  to  care  for 
pigs,  raise  chickens,  understand  incubators  and 
brooders;  wife  for  general  housework;  sober 
energetic.  References.  BOX  15,  Stevensvilie, 
Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


POLLTRYMAN  "WANTED — At  once;  give  refer- 
ences,  salary  expected,  and  all  particulars  in 
first  letter.  Address  all  communications  to 
L.  R.  F.,  care  of  R.  N.-Y.,  333  West  30th  St. 
New  York. 


EXPERIENCED  HERDSMAN  AND  DAIRYMAN 
open  for  engagement;  American,  age  40; 
single;  lifetime  experience  with  cattle  and  can 
furnish  the  best  of  references.  Address  HERDS¬ 
MAN,  19  Willet  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  few  lady  workers  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 

family  to  take  orders  for  Hollv  Wreaths  and 
other  Christmas  specialties,  if  you  want  to  make 
some  Christmas  money  easy.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  WM.  LORD,  East  New  Market,  Md. 


FARM  WANTED — To  rent  or  will  go  partner¬ 
ship,  by  an  expert  fruit  grower  and  poultry- 
man,  with  15  years’  farm  experience.  Unmar¬ 
ried:  American.  Swiss  descent;  age  41  Ad¬ 
dress.  X.,  care  of  R.  N.-Y.,  333  West.  30th  St., 
New  York. 


iLu  i1  -Yu t* Ft — Married,  experienced  man 
for  general  work  on  Dairy  Farm  about  95 
miles  from  New  York.  Wife  must  be  good  cook 
and  housekeeper,  and  board  from  eight  to  ten 
men.  A.  K.  M.,  care  of  R.  N.-Y.L333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York. 


GROWER  TO  CONSUMER— Sweet  Potatoes,  fine 
quality,  $1.00  a  bbl.  to  close  out.  You'll  not 
get  such  a  snap  again.  Barrels  lined  to  protect 
from  cold.  Would  exchange  for  apples,  pota 
toes,  onions  or  beans.  Also  exchange  Shell 
Oysters  for  apples,  barrel  for  barrel,  or  seli 
them  right.  WM.  LOUD,  East  New  Market,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — Ice  Plant,  Cream¬ 
ery  aud  Ice  Cream  Factory  combined,  fully 
equipped,  at  Elmer.  Salem  Countv,  New  Jersey 
only  27  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Here  is  a 
good  paying  business,  but  I  want  to  go  into  the 
stock-raising  business,  therefore  will  consider  a  i 
exchange  for  a  stock  and  grain  farm,  all  read 
stocked,  or  a  mill  property  with  farm  attached 
to  it.  Write  for  full  details  to  C.  H.  OL1 
PHANT,  Elmer.  N.  J. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED— Married 
for  completely  equipped  country  estate  on 
South  River,  near  Annapolis,  Marvland.  200 
acres  or  more  under  active  cultivation;  com¬ 
mercial  crops,  peaches  potatoes,  hav,  apples 
asparagus,  strawberries,  etc.  Extensive  practi 
cal  experience  in  the  care  of  stock  and  use  of 
Implements  and  usual  machinery  necessary  In¬ 
telligent,  industrious  man  with  ability  to  keep 
accounts  and  properly  handle  help  and  crops  for 
best  results  desired.  Very  best  references  as  to 
sobriety  and  honesty  required.  Master's  house 
and  garden  Is  under  separate  management.  Ap¬ 
ply  by  letter  only,  giving  references,  size  of 
family  and  salary  wanted.  M.  H.  SMITH  105 
Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


KUUrlRu 


Nails,  Cement.  RUBBER  R00FINI 
CO..  5  Carllandt  Street,  New  Tor 


EXCELSIOR  ENGINES 


THE  PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDING 


Victor  McCloakey  of  Keyport,  Now  Jersey,  one  of  New  Jersey’s 
successful  and  prosperous  farmers  bought  at>  H.  P.  EXCELSIOR 
engine  about  two  years  ago,  which  has  given  him  perfect  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  way.  Requiring  another  engine  for  pumping 
water  and  other  work  about  his  farm,  Mr  McCloskev  did  not 
even  consider  any  engine  but  the  EXCELSIOR.  Knowing  how 
wall  it  had  served  him  for  two  years,  he  gave  us  an  order  for 
another  engine  and  In  telling  ns  about  the  success  he  had  had 
with  thin  wonderful  power  he  said  he  did  not  believe  there  was 
another  engine  like  It.  It  had  always  been  readv,  had  never 
stalled  on  him  or  caused  him  any  trouble  :  hence  he  bought 
another  just  like  it.  Auv  reliable  farmer  can  buy  an  EXCEL¬ 
SIOR  engine  and  give  It  the  hardest  test  possible  right  on  his 
own  premises.  If  vou  do  not  find  it  the  moat  satisfactory  engine 
you  ever  saw,  put  it  on  the  <  ars  and  return  to  us.  Pay  no  monev 
until  you  know'  the  eugine  is  the  best  you  ever  saw.  Tell  us  the 
size  farm  you  own  and  get  onr  special  proposition. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  ENGINE  CO. 

202  FULTON  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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THI£  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Novoinher  2'.'.  1:)13. 


$950 

Completely  equipped 
f  o.  b.  Toledo 


$1075 

With  Gray  &  Davis 
electric  starter  and 
generator 


50,000  cars— 

FOR  from  every  indication  and  from  orders  on 
hand  we  could  double  our  1914  production — 
make  100,000  cars  and  still  be  behind  in  orders. 
We  have  on  file  immediate  shipping  orders 
for  over  10,000  cars.  The  new  Overland 
has  been  on  the  market  for  less  than  one  month — 
yet  in  that  short  time — in  30  days — we  have  received 
orders  for  one-fifth  of  our  entire  1914  production. 

For  example:  Away  up  in  a  very  small  town 
in  a  remote  corner  of  the  great  northwest,  a  dealer 
had  contracted  for  40  Overlands  to  be  taken  during 
the  next  twelve  months.  This  is  a  big  order  for  that 
section  of  the  country.  The  publication  of  our  an¬ 
nouncement  (last  month)  brought  him  such  an  over¬ 
whelming  batch  of  cash  orders  that  he  came  straight 
to  Toledo  to  literally  beg  for  more  cars.  He  stated 
that  he  would  take  the  entire  shipment  of  40  cars  in 
one  month  instead  of  twelve  months  as  originally  con¬ 
tracted  for. 

On  the  other  hand  our  dealers  in  the  large  cen¬ 
ters  would  take  500  cars  apiece  right  now  if  we  could 
supply  them.  But  150  a  day  is  the  very  best  we 
can  do  at  this  time.  And  these  150  per  day  we  are 
carefully  and  equally  distributing  all  over  the  country. 

Such  selling  records  have  but  one  meaning. 
Such  a  demand  must  prove  to  you  beyond  all  doubt 


Not  enough! 

that  the  Overland  is  the  most  economical  and  prac¬ 
tical  buy  on  the  market. 

And  why  not?  Look  at  the  increased  value 
and  the  decreased  price  ! 

The  motor  is  larger — but  the  price  is  lower. 

The  wheelbase  is  longer — but  the  price  is  lower . 

The  tires  are  larger — but  the  price  is  lower. 

The  new  car  has  electric  lights  throughout — even 
under  the  dash — but  the  price  is  lower. 

The  body  is  designed  with  cowl  dash  and  flush  U 
doors  with  concealed  hinges — but  the  price  is  lower. 

It  is  magnificently  finished  in  dark  Brewster 
green,  trimmed  in  polished  nickel  and  aluminum,  run¬ 
ning  boards  and  wheels  to  match— but  the  price  is  lower.* 

Then  there  are  Timken  bearings,  a  jeweled 
Stewart  Speedometer — a  larger  steering  wheel,  and 
deeper  upholstery — but  the  price  is  lower. 

Never  before  such  value  for  such  a  price ! 

It  is  conservative  to  estimate  that  on  the  average 
the  new  Overland  costs  you  30°fo  less  than  any  other 
similar  car  made.  And  a  production  of  50,000  cars  is 
the  reason. 

Get  in  touch  with  our  dealer.  Arrange  for  an 
immediate  demonstration.  October  and  November 
are  the  finest  motoring  months  in  the  year.  If  you 
are  thinking  of  getting  a  car,  negotiate  today.  Make 
your  appointment  now. 


Handsome  1914  catalogue  on  request.  Please  address  Dept.  127 

The  Willys- Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Electric  head,  side, 
tail  and  dash  lights 

Storage  battery 
35  Horsepower  motor 
114-inch  wheelbase 
Timken  bearings 
Splitdorf  magneto 
Model  R  Schebler 
carburetor 

Three-quarter  floating 
rear  axle 
33x4  Q.  D.  tires 
Cowl  dasb 


Brewster  green  body 
nickel  and  aluminum 
trimmings 
Deeper  upholstery 
Mohair  top,  curtains 
and  boot 
Clear-vision 
windshield 

Stewart  speedometer 
Electric  horn 
Flush  U  doors  with 
concealed  binges 
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GRASS  AND  ALFALFA  IN  VIRGINIA. 

How  “  Intensive  Culture”  Pays. 

[We  are  sometimes  told  that  the  Middle  South  is  not 
naturally  a  grass  country.  It  is  true  that  for  many 
years  much  of  the  hay  used  in  Southern  cities  was 
brought  from  the  North.  Modern  experience  seems  to 
be  knocking  over  half  a  dozen  old  ideas  a  day  in  this 
rapid  age,  and  here  we  give  the  record  of  a  modification 
of  the  “Clark”  system  of  grass  culture  in  Virginia.  Of 
course  this  rather  expensive  method  would  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  farmer  who  is  without  capital,  lie 
would  be  obliged  to  work  in  a  slower  and  simpler  way. 
This  article,  however,  shows  the  possibilities  of  that 
Virginia  soil.] 

I  have  owned  this  property  since  May,  1907,  and 
while  1  took  no  part  in  its  management  for  nearly 


abouts.  We  broadcast  800  pounds  per  acre  of  basic 
slag,  into  which  we  mixed  about  31  pounds  per  acre 
of  mixed  Timothy.  Red-top  and  Alfalfa,  the  latter 
only  about  four  pounds  per  acre,  to  provide  inocula¬ 
tion.  We  used  a  broadcast  lime  sower  to  distribute, 
and  after  rolling  the  seed  into  the  land  we  left  the 
field. 

Despite  local  prediction  to  the  contrary,  the  out¬ 
come  was  a  most  pronounced  success,  and  nearly 
three  tons  of  hay  per  acre  was  harvested  at  the 
first  cutting.  Hitherto  Alfalfa  has  failed  in  this 
section,  but  from  the  light  sowing  in  the  seed  mix¬ 
ture,  we  obtained  almost  a  stand  of  Alfalfa  all  over 
the  field;  so  much  in  fact  that  after  cutting  our 


It  is  doubtful  whether  a  better  stand  of  Alfalfa 
were  ever  obtained  and  the  yield  has  been  more 
than  satisfactory.  We  took  off  4  (A  tons  of  baled  hay 
per  acre  in  three  cuttings,  and  had  I  cared  to  do  it, 
could  have  taken  a  fourth  and  probably  a  fifth 
cutting.  I  preferred,  however,  to  send  it  into  the 
Winter  with  a  good  growth  in  its  first  year,  and 
what  I  may  have  lost  in  hay  I  have  gained  in  pork. 
We  turned  the  hogs  into  the  Alfalfa  and  I  have 
never  seen  pigs  thrive  as  ours  have  done  during  the 
last  60  days. 

I  became  impressed  with  the  idea  that  a  solution 
of  the  grass  problem  lay  in  the  sowing  of  a  mixture 
of  grasses.  This  idea  I  exploited  in  a  seven-acre 


STARTING  A  HEIFER  TO  II ELF  MAKE  UP  THE  SHORTAGE 


mixed  grasses  m  June  of  this  year,  we  made  a  fine 


four  years,  1  was  on  the  ground  a  part  of  the 
time,  and  learned  much  by  observation.  I  became 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  lack  of  success  in 
many  operations  was  due  to  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
our  land.  I  saw  grass  seed  and  clover  drilled 
(buried)  with  resultant  poor  stand  of  grass  and  al¬ 
most  no  clover:  was  told  that  the  land  would  not 
bring  grass  to  form  a  sod,  such  as  I  was  accustomed 
to  see  in  the  North,  but  I  noticed  that  weeds  took 
tip  the  land  not  occupied  by  grass,  and  1  argued 
that  where  weeds  would  thrive  grass  would  grow 
if  the  seed  were  sown  under  proper  conditions.  I 
procured  a  heavy  disk  plow  and  broke  a  piece  of 
suitable  land,  plowing  to  an  average  depth  of  nearly 
19  inches.  I  kept  drag,  roller,  disk  harrow  and 
smoothing  harrow,  working  back  and  forth  until 
1  had  the  best  ordered  piece  of  land  ever  seen  liere- 


secoml  cutting  of  Alfalfa  in  July  and  a  light  third 
cutting  in  August  The  growth  of  Alfalfa  in  the 
field  described  encouraged  me  to  sow  eight  acres  in 
Alfalfa  a  year  ago,  and  the  success  seems  phenom¬ 
enal. 

The  land  was  plowed  deeply  and  ordered  to  per¬ 
fection:  the  season  being  very  dry.  we  completed  22 
operations  over  the  land,  including  the  first  distribu¬ 
tion  of  limestone  and  the  .final  rolling.  We  used 
over  three  tons  of  ground  limestone  per  acre,  half 
before  plowing  and  remainder  after  the  field  had 
been  dragged.  We  also  used  1.200  pounds  per  acre 
of  ground  rock  phosphate;  120  pounds  per  acre  of 
muriate  of  potash;  800  pounds  per  acre  basic  slag, 
and  30  pounds  per  acre  of  Alfalfa  seed,  broadcasting 
seed  and  fertilizer  and  following  with  the  roller. 


field  1  had  been  growing  for  two  years,  preparatory 
to  creating  a  permanent  pasture  for  work  stock.  We 
turned  under  a  crop  of  rye,  limed  the  field  and  sowed 
to  peas,  turned  the  peas  under  and  prepared  a  per¬ 
fect  seed  bed.  Nitrate  of  soda  was  used  on  the 
rye  and  we  used  1,000  pounds  per  acre  of  ground 
phosphate  rock  when  the  rye  was  turned  under. 
We  sowed  42  pounds  per  acre  of  a  seedsman’s  mix¬ 
ture.  with  800  pounds  per  acre  of  basic  slag,  broad¬ 
cast  and  rolled  into  the  land.  In  February  wo 
scattered  about  10  pounds  per  acre  of  mixed  clover. 
This  field  also  has  proven  a  success;  the  mixed 
grasses  gave  me  a  cutting  of  about  two  and  one 
half  tons  of  baled  hay  per  acre,  and  at  this  writing 
the  clover  stands  so  thickly  that  the  grass  stubble 
is  almost  hidden,  and  the  entire  field  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  mature  pasture;  as  fine  a  sod  as 


129-4 

could  be  asked  for,  especially  in  its  first  season.  The 
success  with  this  field  led  me  to  repeat  the  experi¬ 
ment  in  a  field  of  31  acres  this  Fall.  I  used  a  mix¬ 
ture  containing  a  variety  of  clover  and  Alfalfa,  of 
which  I  sowed  40  pounds  per  acre,  and  to  which 
I  added  four  pounds  per  acre  of  inoculated  Alfalfa 
seed.  Land  was  carefully  prepared,  limed  and  fer¬ 
tilized  as  usual  with  S00  pounds  per  acre  of  basic 
slag.  Present  indications  point  to  another  success. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  expense  of  seeding 
by  my  method,  but  I  believe  it  will  prove  in  the 
end  to  be  more  economical  than  the  prevailing 
method,  which  is  usually  followed  by  breaking  up 
after  two  hay  crops  have  been  harvested.  In  this 
connection  let  me  say  that  I  top-dressed  meadows 
sown  by  the  old  method,  supplying  some  seed  and  a 
couple  of  hundred  pounds  of  fertilizer,  in  the  Fall 
of  11)11,  and  again  with  fertilizer  only  a  year  ago. 
In  (he  Spring  we  spread  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  rolled  the  field.  Instead  of  cutting  half 
a  crop  the  third  season,  this  field  gave  me  nearly 
10%  moi-e  hay  than  in  its  second  year;  furthermore, 
as  a  result  of  the  top-dressing,  every  dormant  clover 
seed  in  the  land,  whether  wild  or  tame,  seems  to 
have  germinated — probably  due  to  the  40%  of  lime 
in  the  slag  and  demonstrating,  conclusively,  I  think, 
that  our  red  lands  are  only  slightly  acid.  Grass 
is  my  hobby  and  I  am  convinced  that  as  good  grass 
can  be  grown  in  our  section  of  Virginia  as  anywhere 
in  the  country — not  Timothy,  perhaps,  but  good, 
nutritious  mixed  grasses  that  ought,  as  hay,  to  have 
preference  over  Timothy,  on  its  feed  value.  Given 
deep  plowing  and  the  preparation  of  a  fine  seed  bed, 
well  compacted  by  repeated  disking  and  rolling,  a 
little  lime,  plenty  of  seed  and  fertilizer,  and  suc¬ 
cess  is  practically  assured.  As  good  meadow  is  a 
fine  asset,  and  as  such  should  be  cared  for — a  little 
hand  work  occasionally  will  keep  out  noxious  weeds, 
which  have  little  chance  in  a  good  sod.  I  try  to 
return  in  top-dressings,  the  phosphoric  acid  and 
nitrogen  taken  off  in  my  cuttings,  and  I  believe  that 
under  such  treatment  the  life  of  a  meadow  may  be 
prolonged  indefinitely.  edwin  earle. 

Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 


TREATMENT  FOR  AN  OLD  ORCHARD. 

Will  you  outline  plan  for  renovating  neglected  and 
run-down  apple  orchard?  I  have  just  purchased  a  farm 
on  which  is  an  orchard  of  about  400  trees,  presumably 
30  to  35  years  old ;  practically  no  apples  this  year,  al¬ 
though  owners  claim  to  have  had  a  good  crop  last  year. 
Trees  are  sadly  in  need  of  pruning,  and  show  a  good 
many  dead  limbs.  Would  it  be  safe  to  do  any  pruning 
at  this  time?  Conditions  are  such  that  some  work  could 
be  done  in  orchard  now  if  practicable.  The  ground  is 
now  in  sod  and  has  evidently  been  used  as  pasture  for 
young  stock.  Would  you  advise  disking  and  sowing 
some  cover  crop  this  Fall?  If  so,  what?  Would  you 
advise  fertilizing  late  in  the  Fall,  or  to  wait  until  next 
Spring?  Please  give  formula  of  fertilizer  to  be  used, 
and  quantity  of  same.  I  wish  to  stimulate  to  bearing 
next  year  if  possible.  a.  s.  c. 

Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

Every  neglected  orchard  is  somewhat  of  a  law  unto 
itself.  Only  the  most  general  advice  can  be  given, 
and  then  the  owner  must  use  his  judgment.  Usually 
these  old  orchards  have  about  stopped  growing,  and 
are  dying  from  the  top.  The  soil  is  “hide-bound” 
and  the  trees  are  afflicted  with  scale  or  other  insects. 
If  we  had  such  an  orchard  we  should  begin  at  once 
to  cut  out  the  dead  branches.  Cut  two  or  three 
inches  below  the  dead  wood  in  each  case,  and  paint 
the  stub  with  pure  white  lead  and  oil.  Cut  the  dead 
wood  out  at  this  time,  but  delay  further  pruning 
until  later.  Put  three  big  horses  on  a  disk  or  Cut¬ 
away  harrow  and  weight  it  down  heavily.  With  this 
tear  up  old  sod  both  ways.  Then  sow  a  bushel 
of  rye  to  the  acre  and  harrow  it  in,  using  if  possible 
300  pounds  of  fine  bone  and  100  pounds  muriate  of 
potash  per  acre.  In  November,  or  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  we  would  soak  these  trees  thoroughly 
with  soluble  oil.  This  is  on  the  theory  that  they 
have  scale.  The  oil  is  best  as  a  Fall  spray  on  these 
rough  old  trees.  During  the  Winter  we  should  get 
some  experienced  fruit-grower  to  come  and  trim  a 
few  trees  to  explain  what  is  needed.  If  you  know 
how  to  do  it  yourself  you  will  not  need  this  help,  but 
no  one  can  tell  you  how  to  do  it  right  on  paper.  Get 
some  man  who  knows  right  in  the  orchard,  and 
watch  him  and  ask  him  why  he  cuts  one  limb  and 
leaves  another.  Early  in  the  Spring  scatter  four  to 
five  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  around  each  tree  as 
far  out  as  the  branches  extend.  As  the  rye  comes 
into  bloom  or  a  little  later  cut  it  and  rake  it  all  up 
under  the  trees — not  close  to  the  trunk.  In  early 
March  give  the  trees  another  soaking  with  standard 
lime-sulphur.  If  they  bloom  spray  with  arsenate  of 
lead  with  lime-sulpliur  added.  After  cutting  the 
rye  use  the  disk  between  the  trees  and  keep  the  soil 
well  stirred  up  until  late  July,  and  then  sow  rye  and 
clover.  This  is  what  we  would  do  to  an  old  orchard, 
but  the  treatment  should  be  modified  to  suit  condi¬ 
tions.  It  will  start  the  old  trees  into  new  life. 
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A  MONUMENT  TO  PETER  M.  GIDEON. 

There  is  an  association  in  the  twin  cities  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  St.  Paul  known  as  the  Native  Sons  of 
Minnesota,  made  up  as  its  name  implies  of  those 
who  were  born  in  the  State.  The  main  object  of 
the  association  is  the  cultivation  of  sociability  among 
the  members  and  their  families;  but  they  have  of 
late  done  some  things  which  will  be  remembered 
long  after  their  social  functions  have  been  forgotten. 
Recently  this  association  erected  a  monument  to  one 
of  Minnesota’s  pioneers,  which  ought  to  be  of  interest 
to  all  Americans  who  are  fond  of  good  fruit,  and 
who  appreciate  the  missionary  spirit  in  which 
pioneers  in  horticultural  work  have  labored  to  bring 
out  new  or  improved  varieties. 

The  Wealthy  apple  now  known  to  all  lovers  of 
good  fruit,  was  originated  by  Peter  M.  Gideon,  on 
his  homestead  near  Lake  Minnetonka,  in  1S64.  It 
was  the  result  of  long  years  of  experimenting  and 
the  growing  of  countless  seedlings,  and  when  it 
fruited  it  gave  such  promise  of  being  what  the 
Minnesota  horticulturists  had  been  seeking,  a  hardy 
variety  of  excellent  flavor  and  good  keeping  qualities, 
that  he  gave  it  his  wife’s  name  of  Wealthy.  Peter 
M.  Gideon’s  work  is  done,  and  his  earthly  remains 
lie  beside  those  of  his  wife  in  the  beautiful  little 
cemetery  at  Excelsior’,  overlooking  Lake  Minne¬ 
tonka  ;  but  his  memory  will  live  in  the  minds  of 
generations  to  come.  The  thanks  of  all  good  people 
are  due  the  Native  Sons  of  Minnesota  for  their  act 
in  placing  a  permanent  monument  on  the  spot  where 
Mr.  Gideon  did  his  work.  The  picture,  Fig.  505, 


MONUMENT  TO  PETER  M.  GIDEON.  Fig.  505. 


shows  the  monument  as  it  appears  to  the  passer-by 
on  the  public  road  in  front  of  the  old  Gideon  home¬ 
stead.  j.  m.  DREW. 


THE  USE  OF  SWAMP  MUCK. 

I  own  a  farm  of  3S0  acres ;  much  of  it  is  forest  land, 
that  was  used  for  60  years  as  a  stock  dairy,  and  sheep 
farm.  The  owner  died,  the  heirs  moved  to  the  village 
and  I  bought  the  place  very  cheap.  I  am  using  it  for 
a  Summer  home,  raising  a  good  lot  of  farm  crops,  sell¬ 
ing  the  hay  and  have  out  an  orchard  of  1.200  trees — 
apple,  pear,  plum  and  „  cherry.  So  far  the  farm  has 
paid  exceedingly  well.  I  have  put  back  whatever  profit 
the  crops  have  given  into  improvements  to  buildings 
and  fruit  trees.  The  soil  is  a  typical  Adirondack  gla¬ 
cial  drift.  There  are  many  large  stones  and  bowlders. 
The  soil  does  not  leach,  and  is  very  productive.  I  have 
been  buying  muriate  of  potash,  acid  phosphate  and  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  for  fertilizer.  The  water  table  is  six 
to  eight  or  10  feet  below  the  surface.  Underneath  is 
hardpan.  Where  the  creek  empties  through  this  place 
into  the  lake  is  a  marsh  of  five  or  six  acres.  The  creek 
drains  15,000  to  25,000  acres  of  heavy  forest  land.  For 
a  mile  before  it  flows  into  the  lake  is  a  steep  side  hill. 
In  the  Spring,  the  creek  is  almost  a  torrent,  the  rest 
of  the  year  only  a  very  small  stream.  This  marsh  is 
a  black  heavy  muck  of  practically  unlimited  amount. 
It  apparently  is  the  wash  of  the  whole  mountainside 
of  forest,  and  has  been  accumulating  for  ages.  It  must 
contain  a  goodly  amount  of  plant  food.  How  may  I 
best  make  it  available?  I  would  like  to  have  it  take 
the  place  of  nitrate  of  soda  at  $60  per  ton.  I  could 
probably  get  it  onto  the  land  at  40  to  50  cents  per 
two-horse  load.  How  would  it  do  to  put  on  about 
young  apple  trees  and  work  into  the  soil  as  sort  of 
mulch?  IIow  would  it  do  on  potato  ground  without 
lime?  How  would  it  do  with  lime  on  fields  that  are  to 
be  seeded?  If  left  in  piles  and  mixed  with  lime,  how 
much  lime  should  be  used?  Does  such  muck  contain 
potash  and  phosphorus?  Will  it  be  of  value  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  for  meadows?  a.  m.  u. 

Corinth,  N.  Y. 

Since  we  stated  that  good  black  muck  or  swamp 
soil  contains  organic  nitrogen  we  have  received 
nearly  50  letters  like  this.  These  notes  will  cover 
briefly  most  of  the  points  raised  in  these  letters. 
These  swamps  or  muck  deposits  do,  without  ques¬ 
tion,  contain  much  of  the  nitrogen  washed  down 
from  the  surrounding  hills.  As  a  rule  they  contain 
but  little  phosphoric  acid  and  little  or  no  potash. 
The  soil  is  usually  quite  sour,  and  the  nitrogen  is 
“tied  up”  in  organic  forms  which  are  not  available 
as  plant  food. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  do  is  to  obtain,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  a  copy  of  Bulletin  165  of  the  Vermont  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Burlington.  This  is  a  complete 
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study  of  the  peat  and  muck  deposits  of  Vermont. 
Peat  has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  Vermont  as 
fuel,  and  the  chances  are  that  in  the  future  greater 
fuel  use  will  be  made.  “Muck”  is  decayed  peat,  and 
has  true  value  as  a  fertilizer  when  properly  handled. 
The  quality  varies  greatly.  One  sample  in  Vermont 
contained  about  four  per  cent  of  nitrogen  while 
another  had  less  than  one  per  cent.  The  average  of 
many  samples  was  2^4.  Now  a  ton  of  4%  high-grade 
fertilizer  would  contain  80  pounds  of  nitrogen,  or 
what  we  should  buy  in  500  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  Everyone  knows  what  would  happen  if  we 
put  500  pounds  of  nitrate  on  an  acre  of  grass.  Yet, 
if  we  used  a  ton  of  four  per  cent  muck  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  SO  pounds  of  nitrogen  would  make  any 
showing  at  ail.  That  is  because  the  nitrate  is  avail¬ 
able,  while  the  muck  is  not.  It  may  cost  more  to 
make  this  muck  available  than  the  nitrogen  is  worth. 

If  we  had  a  large  deposit  of  such  muck  we  should 
first  find  out  how  much  nitrogen  it  contains.  Send 
a  fair  sample  to  some  chemist  and  have  it  analyzed. 
The  most  practical  way  to  make  it  partly  available 
is  to  “cook”  it  or  give  it  a  thorough  fermentation. 
To  do  this,  it  must  be  dry,  open,  so  as  to  admit  the 
air,  with  something  in  it  to  start  up  the  ferment. 
Haul  the  muck  out  of  the  swamps  to  a  well-drained 
place  where  the  water  may  work  out  and  the  air 
work  in.  Make  the  piles  long  and  narrow — say  eight 
feet  wide  and  five  feet  high,  driving  along  the  top 
with  a  wagon  or  sled  and  dumping  off.  If  possible 
to  do  so,  add  from  time  to  time  a  load  of  horse  or 
chicken  manure.  These  will  help  start  up  the 
needed  ferment — as  will  any  organic  matter  which 
rots  easily.  To  every  load  of  the  muck  add  at  least 
100  pounds  of  air-slaked  lime.  The  ground  lime¬ 
stone  will  not  answer  for  this.  The  gentle  action 
of  this  limestone  is  not  quick  enough  for  the  work 
inside  this  pile  of  sour  material.  Dump  the  load 
in  a  long  shallow  strip  along  the  pile  and  then  dust 
the  lime  all  over  it.  As  the  result  of  this  a  good 
heat  will  start  inside  the  pile  and  you  will  have  a 
mild  fertilizer  factory. 

At  the  end  of  say  four  months  this  pile  should 
be  forked  over,  The  workman  starts  at  one  end, 
and,  with  his  fork,  throws  the  muck  back  of  him 
so  that  as  he  proceeds  a  new  pile  follows  after.  This 
admits  air  to  the  pile  and  helps  crumble  or  fine  it. 
After  two  months  more  it  may  be  used  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer,  or  it  may  be  used  as  an  absorbent  in  the 
stable  or  mixed  in  the  manure  pile.  We  worked 
for  a  farmer  one  Winter  who  hauled  many  loads 
of  muck  right  from  the  swamp  to  the  barn  yard. 
The  cattle  tramped  over  it  and  the  stable  liquids 
were  absorbed  so  that  in  the  Spring  there  was  a 
fine  lot  of  “manure”  to  haul  out. 

By  handling  the  muck  in  this  way  the  organic 
nitrogen  is  made  more  available,  but  it  will  not  take 
the  place  of  nitrate  of  soda.  It  will  be  about  as 
available  as  the  solid  part  of  the  manure,  but  not 
as  much  so  as  the  liquids.  The  “cooked”  or  fer¬ 
mented  muck  would  probably  take  the  place  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  nitrate  you  are  now  using,  and  for 
your  orchards  at  least  it  may  supply  in  time,  with 
manure,  all  the  nitrogen  you  need.  We  would 
not  use  it  at  all  without  the  drying  and  fermenting, 
and  you  must  use  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  with 
it,  for  a  complete  fertilizer. 


A  SHEET-IRON  BRUSH  BURNER. 

I  am  enclosing  picture  of  the  brush  burner,  used 
in  this  section  for  burning  brush  after  pruning,  see 
Fig.  508.  It  consists  of  a  half  round  sheet  of  iron, 
with  a  strip  of  sheet  iron  at  the  ends,  and  is  mounted 
on  two  long  sled  runners,  high  enough  to  avoid  scrap¬ 
ping  on  the  ground.  It  is  about  10  feet  long  and  five 
feet  wide.  A  team  is  attached  sevei’al  feet  away  by 
the  use  of  a  chain.  This  burner  would  be  still  bet¬ 
ter  if  the  top  edges  flared  out  instead  of  in,  which 
would  let  the  brush  down  faster  as  it  burns.  In 
Fig.  508,  showing  green  brush,  is  our  method  of 
clearing  an  old  peach  orchard,  cutting  off  all  the 
small  brush,  the  limbs  and  trunk  being  left  for  the 
cross-cut  saw,  to  be  sawed  into  furnace  or  stove 
wood.  Here,  two  wheels  were  added  to  aid  the 
horses,  also  helped  the  air  draught.  This  burner 
is  very  handy  in  disposing  of  brush  after  pruning, 
driving  up  the  bows  between  the  trees,  and  pitch¬ 
ing  it  in,  thus  handling  it  but  once.  As  will  be 
seen  in  Fig.  506,  when  the  brush  is  very  small,  we 
rake  it  together  and  use  a  pitchfork  for  handling. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  stop  under  the  trees, 
or  in  such  a  way  that  the  wind  will  carry  the  heat. 
With  a  good  bed  of  coals  it  will  take  the  brush  al¬ 
most  as  fast  as  two  men  can  work  and  yet  not  scorch 
the  trees.  c.  n.  achor. 

Ottawa  Co.,  Ohio. 


Remember  that  the  parents  of  next  year’s  mosquito 
crop  are  probably  wintering  in  your  cellar! 
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THE  GREAT  NEED  OF  CASH  CAPITAL. 

A  Drawback  to  Profitable  Farming. 

I  read  the  article  about  the  man  who  would  like 
to  take  a  farm,  but  had  no  capital  with  which  to 
do  it.  I  am  a  young  man  myself,  running  my  fath- 
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FARM  HIRED  MEN  WITH  CHILDREN. 
Another  Side  of  an  Everyday  Problem 

In  your  editorial  on  page  1088  you  print  the  text 
of  a  note  received  from  a  man  who  says  he  is  a 
working  farm  manager,  and  is  now  looking  for  that 

kind  of  a  position,  but 
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.USING  PITCHFORK  ON  SMALL  BRUSH.  Fig.  506. 


er's  farm,  as  he  is  in  poor  health,  and  the  farm  is 
heavily  in  debt.  I  have  run  the  farm  for  seven 
years  and  one  of  the  great,  if  not  the  greatest,  draw¬ 
backs  that  I  have  had  is  the  lack  of  capital  with 
which  to  farm.  I  know  that  if  I  could  have  the 
money  with  which  to  plant  and  grow  the  crops  I 
could  do  better  farming,  and  increase 
my  profits  to  a  great  extent.  I  have 
found  that  to  have  the  cash  with  which 
to  buy  supplies  and  take  care  of  the 
crops  was  just  the  difference  between 
a  loss  and  a  profit.  No  one  who  has 
not  had  the  experience  of  trying  to 
farm  without  capital  can  realize  what 
it  would  mean  to  have  farm  credit. 

Now  take  myself  for  instance.  I 
have  the  land,  and  if  there  was  a  way 
that  I  could  raise  the  money  with 
which  to  plant  and  grow  the  crops,  giv¬ 
ing  person  or  firm  who  supplies  the 
cash,  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest, 
a  claim  on  the  crops  planted  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  cash  needed  per  acre  for 
the  crop,  I  could  plant  more  and  grow 
better  crops,  hire  more  help,  live  bet¬ 
ter,  pay  off  debts  and  therefore  help 
other  people  as  well  as  myself. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  try  the 
experiment  next  season  on,  say  about 
10  acres  of  potatoes,  four  acres  of  corn, 
three  acres  oats  and  six  acres  of  grass. 

I  did  not  know  but  what  maybe  you 
would  know  a  person  or  firm  that 
would  like  to  try  the  experiment  with 
me  by  the  way  of  supplying  the  cash. 

I  firmly  believe  that  when  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  provides  some  way  for  the 
poorer  class  of  farmers  to  raise  money 
with  which  to  plant,  grow  and  harvest 
their  crops  it  will  do  the  farmer  more 
good  than  anything  that  has  been  done 
before.  It  is  no  use  to  talk  to  a 
farmer  about  how  he  must  grow  this 
or  that  crop  in  this  or  that  way,  and 
provide  no  way  for  him  to  do  it.  For 
example,  a  farmer  who  has  no  capital, 
with  his  farm  heavily  in  debt,  and 
struggling  along  from  year  to  year,  at¬ 
tends  one  of  the  farmers’  institutes. 

He  listens  to  the  men  tell  about  purebred  stock, 
increasing  the  fertility  of  the  land,  how  to  grow 
better  crops  and  so  forth  and  then  they  stop. 
That  man  goes  home  discouraged,  for  he  knows 
as  well  as  they  do  that  he  should  do  these 
things,  but  he  faces  the  cold  facts  that  he  cannot 
raise  a  cent  and  so  cannot  do  it.  They  failed  to 
give  him  the  key  to  his  troubles.  IIow  much  better 
it  would  have  been  if  after  these  institute  workers 
had  told  about  the  wonderful  profit  from  a  pure¬ 
bred  cow,  they  had  said:  “The  Government  stands 
ready  to  furnish  you  with  money  for  such  a  cow 
provided  you  are  suitable  to  own  one  and  willing  to 
comply  with  the  term  of  payment,”  or  the  same 
with  the  crops.  Then  you  would  see  that  it  was 
up  to  the  man:  he  would  have  his  chance  to  make 
good  his  desires.  After  you  have  faced  this  subject 
lor  a  few  years  and  have  seen  your  profit  slip  away 
from  you,  for  no  other  cause  than  not  having  that 
dollar  at  the  right  time,  when  you  know  it  would 
be  returned  a  hundred  fold  or  more,  you  will  soon 
see  that  it  is  a  vital  question  with  the  farmers.  The 
same  problem  is  being  solved  in  other  countries; 
surely  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  trail  be- 
bb'd  Europe.  r  .t  n 


finds  it  hard  to  secure 
one  on  account  of  his 
children,  meaning,  I 
take  it,  that  people  do 
not  like  to  hire  men 
with  families.  Then  fol¬ 
lows  your  comment, 
which  shows  very  high- 
minded  and  noble  senti¬ 
ment.  I  agree  with 
your  statements,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  but  I 
wish  to  say  that  there 
are  really  two  sides  to 
this  particular  question, 
as  well  as  most  others. 

I  am  going  to  assume 
that  you  personally  have 
not  had  much  experience  in  hiring  and  living  on 
farm  with  your  men,  one  or  more  of  them  having 
large  families.  I  have,  and  I  wish  to  state  em¬ 
phatically  that  in  my  estimation  there  is  nothing 
more  unpleasant  than  such  a  situation  when  the 
children  of  the  men  are  not  well  brought  up  and 
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watching  the  columns  of  your  paper,  hoping  I 
shall  thereby  get  in  touch  with  a  good  honest,  in¬ 
telligent  and  industrious  man,  to  help  me  carry 
the  load.  I  am  willing  to  pay  well  for  the  right 
man.  Efficiency  is  the  watchword  nowadays  in 
any  kind  of  business,  and  the  workers  who  are 
really  efficient  can  secure  good  positions  with 
good  salary.  But  as  you  stated  in  your  paper 
a  short  time  ago.  “They  must  be  able  to  do  the 
work  themselves  that  they  may  be  able  to  direct 
others  in  the  doing  of  similar  tasks,  otherwise  their 
title  to  farm  manager  or  working  foreman  is  not 

clear-  M.  L.  L. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  employed  several  families  with 
children,  and  we  realize  that  there  are  several  sides 
to  the  question.  We  have  rarely  found  the  children 
particularly  at  fault.  Their  parents  are  usually  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  trouble.  Their  children  are  not 
taught  to  “mind,  ’  or  to  have  respect  for  property  or 
private  rights.  It  is  very  easy  to  criticize  and  find 
fault  with  children.  Most  of  us  expect  too  much 
from  them,  but  when  the  parents  will  control  them 
a  crop  of  children  will  help  any  farm. 
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properly  trained  by  their  parents.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  properly  looked  after  by  parents,  it  is 
pleasant  to  have  them  about.  The  average  farm 
hand  in  this  section  thinks  little  about  the  bringing 
up  of  his  family.  They  come  up.  like  weeds,  and 
on  a  large  farm  where  many  hands  are  required 
to  do  the  work  such 
children  are  worse  than 
a  nuisance.  In  fact  I 
am  about  to  let  a  man 
go  who  otherwise  would 
be  satisfactory  except 
for  the  viciousness  of 
his  children.  At  the 
present  there  are,  in¬ 
cluding  my  own  family. 

24  children  on  my  farm, 
aged  from  three  months 
to  17  years.  I  am  look¬ 
ing  for  a  working  farm 
manager  to  help  me  on 
my  fruit  farm,  but 
would  hesitate  about 
hiring  another  man  with 

largp  family.  I  am  CLEARING  OLD 


A  CONNECTICUT  MAN  IN  CALIFORNIA 

I  was  much  interested  by  the  statement  in  The 
It.  N.-Y.,  page  11.17,  that  German  scientists  had 
found  radium  rays  to  give  much  success  in  treating 
deafness,  for  I  am  one  who  lives  in  the  borderland 
of  the  silence  and  such  news  comes  near  to  me.  I 
live  with  books  and  papers,  and  they 
talk  to  me  of  many  things;  of  the 
present  and  past,  nor  do  they  have  to 
perform  painful  vocal  gymnastics  to 
make  me  understand  as  do  my  human 
friends.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  my 
share  of  the  pleasure  and  instruction 
I  get  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  all  good, 
but  most  of  all  I  enjoy  the  little  kinks 
and  quirks  of  humor  that  "doeth  me 
good  like  a  medicine.”  There  are  a 
good  many  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
here.  Eastern  people  who  ha-ve  brought 
the  love  of  their  home  paper  with  them 
and  set  it  up  with  their  other  house¬ 
hold  gods  in  a  strange  land. 

I  came  to  Kern  county  from  Con¬ 
necticut  and  am  well  satisfied  with  the 
change.  I  have  a  small  farm  in  what 
was  once  the  delta  of  the  Kern  River. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile  and  grows  Al¬ 
falfa  to  perfection.  From  about  10 
acres  I  have  cut  60  tons  of  hay  this 
year,  with  one  irrigation.  Like  other 
farmers,  we  get  the  short  end  of  the 
stick,  for  the  3o-cent  dollar  is  much  in 
evidence — Alfalfa  hay  sells  in  the  stack 
for  $7  to  $v\  and  the  consumer  200 
miles  away  pays  twice  and  three  times 
that  price.  One  remedy  lies  in  cooper¬ 
ation.  Another  is  dairying,  that  $S  hay 
fed  to  cows  would  net  $12  to  $15 
a  ton,  for  butter  fat  is  worth  35  to 
40  cents  a  pound,  and  grade  cows  pay 
$S  to  $12  a  month,  but,  the  curse  of 
the  country  from  a  dairy  viewpoint  is 
the  dual-purpose  cow — a  grade  Short¬ 
horn.  this  was  a  stock  country  origin¬ 
ally,  and  when  the  farmers  began  to 
produce  cream,  they  took  what  was 
nearest  to  hand  for  the  purpose.  There 
are  some  fine  Jersey  herds  and  a  few 
Holsteius.  but  the  majority  of  the 
cows  are  grade  and  seconds. 

One  man  with  a  herd  of  grade  Jerseys  last  year 
sold  $20,000  worth  of  cream  to  the  A.  T.  &  S.'  Fe. 
Labor  is  poor  and  costly.  Few  men  are  good  milkers, 
and  wages  are  $30  to  $4o  a  month  and  board.  I  shall 
keep  on  selling  hay.  F  w  H 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Dividing  Rhubarb  Roots. 

Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  the  prop¬ 
er  time  to  separate  rhubarb  roots,  Spring 
or  Fall?  If  in  the  Fall,  is  it  now  too 
late  (Nov.  4)?  M.  s. 

Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

In  the  Northern,  Eastern  and  Western 
States,  the  planting  of  divided  clumps 
or  seedlings  may  be  done  anytime  in  the 
Fall  before  the  ground  freezes,  or  in  the 
Spring,  as  best  suits  the  planter’s  con¬ 
venience.  For  the  Southern  States,  Fall 
planting  is  preferable.  The  rhubarb  of 
our  gardens  is  a  native  of  Russia  and  is 
perhaps  the  hardiest  of  all  our  perennial 
vegetables.  While  it  prefers  a  deep  rich 
sandy  loam,  it  will  however  succeed  in 
almost  any  kind  of  rich  soil,  and  if  prop¬ 
erly  and  regularly  manured  each  year,  a 
plantation  will  last  many  years  in  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  where  the  Winters 
are  of  sufficient  length  and  severity  to 
force  the  plants  to  rest  for  a  pei’iod  of 
four  to  five  months.  In  the  South,  where 
the  Winters  are  mild  and  of  short  dura¬ 
tion,  the  plants  seldom  survive  over  the 
fourth  year.  The  long  season  of  growth 
in  the  South,  is  very  exhausting  on  the 
root  system  of  the  plants  and  no  amount 
of  fertilizing  seems  to  be  at  all  helpful  in 
prolonging  the  life  of  the  plant.  K. 


The  Evaporated  Raspberry  Business. 

Can  you  give  me  information  about 
drying  small  fruits,  especially  red  rasp¬ 
berries?  I  would  like  to  know  about  the 
required  equipment  needed,  and  the 
shrinkage  in  the  fruit  by  reason  of  the 
drying  process ;  also  the  demand  for  this 
class  of  fruit,  and  the  price  usually  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  fruit  per  pound.  We  have 
the  right  kind  of  land,  and  a  splendid 
climate  for  growing  small  fruits,  but  the 
canneries  are  not  paying  what  the  fruit 
is  worth  to  make  it  profitable  to  raise, 
and  to  reach  the  Eastern  markets  with 
the  fresh  fruits  in  good  condition,  is  al¬ 
most  impossible.  W.  E.  H. 

Olympia,  Wash. 

The  conditions  of  berry  growing  have 
changed  somewhat  in  this  State  in  recent 
years.  Where  formerly  attention  seemed 
everywhere  to  be  given  to  the  black¬ 
cap  variety  the  growers  now  are  produc¬ 
ing  more  and  more  of  the  Columbias  or 
“purple-caps”  and  Cuthberts  or  “red¬ 
caps.”  The  reason  for  this  change  lies 
largely  in  the  fact  that  Columbias  and 
Cuthberts  are  hardy  growers,  and  are 
endowed  with  long  life,  whereas  the  black 
varieties  at  best  are  little  better  than  for 
three  seasons.  The  Cuthberts  ordinarily 
bring  the  grower  from  10  to  11  cents  per 
quart  in  the  fresh  fruit,  so  it  is  hardly 
practicable  under  usual  conditions  to  put 
this  variety  through  the  evaporator  pro¬ 
cess.  However,  there  may  be  local  in¬ 
stances  where  the  evaporator  would  af¬ 
ford  the  only  feasible  outlet,  but  in 
Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  the  bulk  of  the 
red  raspberries  is  taken  by  the  canner¬ 
ies  and  fruit  dealers  at  quotations  not 
varying  far  from  10  cents. 

With  the  Columbias  the  course  is 
slightly  different,  though  great  quantities 
are  tinned  every  season  by  the  canning 
factories.  The  grower  can  count  on  the 
fresh  fruit  price  of  the  purple-caps  as 
averaging  from  five  to  seven  cents  per 
quart.  What  this  variety  lacks  in  quota¬ 
tion  from  the  Cuthberts  it  makes  up  in 
prolific  production,  and  is  a  very  hardy 
grower.  This  variety  is  evaporated  on  a 
large  scale,  and  brings  in  the  dried  pro¬ 
duct  from  25  to  30  cents  per  pound.  The 
shrinkage  in  the  berries  will  require  from 
3y2  to  four  quarts  for  the  pound,  dried 
product. 

The  fruit  is  dried  on  wire  racks  and 
here  in  the  apple  country  where  kiln 
driers  are  very  common  in  handling  ap¬ 
ples,  the  racks  are  placed  in  the  kiln  on 
the  floor.  The  fruit  is  not  handled  after 
being  placed  on  the  racks  and  no  “turn¬ 
ing”  of  the  racks  is  made.  Sometimes 
burlap  is  used  on  the  kiln  floor  with  the 
berries  spread  out  on  the  burlap.  In  dis¬ 
tricts  where  the  kiln  drier  has  not  made 
its  advent  the  old  wire  rack  system  will 
be  found  adequate.  While  the  Logan¬ 
berry  is  not  environed  well  in  New  York 
it  is  thought  that  it  would  yield  satis¬ 
factorily  to  the  same  treatment. 

Another  increasing  outlet  for  the  red 
and  purple  raspberries  is  through  the 
flavoring,  preserve  and  bakery  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  large  centers.  Every  year 
men  are  in  the  field  picking  up  all  avail¬ 
able  yields.  These  are  given  a  preserva¬ 
tive,  usually  “one-tenth  of  one  per  cent 
of  benzoate  of  soda”  and  shipped  in  pails, 


half-barrels  and  barrels  to  the  large  cities, 
there  likely  to  find  a  “last  analysis”  in 
jam  and  pie  stock. 

It  would  seem  that  at  10  to  11  cents 
per  quart  paid  by  the  canneries  for  Cuth¬ 
berts,  there  should  be  a  reasonably  good 
profit  to  the  grower  in  disposing  of  his 
crop  directly  in  this  way.  With  the 
Columbias  it  is  often  better  to  evaporate 
them.  The  market  here  is  determined 
long  before  the  berry  reaches  maturity, 
and  futures  are  made  every  season.  This 
year  the  earliest  indications  promised  a 
hum  per  crop,  and  grower  after  grower 
contracted  his  crop  for  five  cents  per 
quart.  When  the  season  began  to  come 
on  a  protracted  drought  set  in,  and 
shrivelled  the  crop  at  least  50  per  cent. 
Many  growers,  unable  to  fill  their  con¬ 
tracts,  were  required  to  supply  their  buy¬ 
ers  at  a  slight  advance  from  the  can¬ 
neries.  A*  H’  P- 

Seif-seeding  Clover. 

As  to  the  question  much  discussed  in 
TnE  R.  N.-Y.,  “Does  clover  generate 
without  seed,”  which  idea  has  been  vig¬ 
orously  combated  by  TnE  R.  N.-Y.,  I 
would  like  to  state  a  case  under  my  ob¬ 
servation.  Near  my  house  is  a  high  bank, 
which  was  built  probably  a  hundred  years 
ago.  To  make  a  tennis  court  alongside 
this  we  removed  the  wall,  and  dug  the 
bank  down  about  six  feet,  putting  the 
dirt  lower  down  to  form  the  court.  This 
was  kept  in  shape  for  tennis;  then  the 
girls  all  getting  married,  it  was  left  to 
grow  to  weeds,  which  were  usually  cut 
down.  This  year  they  were  cut  early, 
and  now  the  entire  court  is  covered  with 
a  thick  growth  of  clover.  That  bank  had 
probably  never  been  disturbed  since  the 
time  when  the  sea  extended  to  the  top  of 
the  Catskill  Mountains.  Whence  the 
clover  seed?  Keep  in  mind  that  soil  in 
which  it  is  growing  came  from  six  feet 
underground.  F.  H. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — Some  years  ago  the  local 
railroad  doubled  its  track  and  dug  the 
needed  earth  out  of  a  deep  sand  bank. 
They  dug  away  a  small  hill,  leaving  a 
place  several  acres  in  extent,  most  of  it 
30  feet  or  more  below  the  former  sur¬ 
face.  When  finally  left  this  soil  slowly 
started  a  growth  of  weeds.  Finally 
grasses  came  in  and  then  scattering 
plants  of  various  clovers.  These  spread. 
They  never  covered  the  ground,  but  there 
is  now  a  fair  stand  of  clover  and  grass. 
This  seed  was  not  formed  “spontaneously” 
in  the  soil.  It  blew  in,  was  carried  by 
birds  or  fell  from  passing  trains.  A  few 
plants  started,  and  as  they  developed 
seed  slowly  spread  all  over  the  field.  This 
seems  to  be  the  rational  way  of  account¬ 
ing  for  it. 

Grape  Fruit  and  Apples. 

Isn’t  it  time  for  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  to  re¬ 
call  the  existence  of  fruit  beside  apples? 
Instance  “Brevities,”  page  1184;  didn’t 
know  gall  was  sour.  People  seem  to 
want  these  same  grapefruit,  don’t  seem 
to  require  urging.  I  am  a  Wayne  County 
man ;  born  in  an  apple  orchard,  grafting 
trees  when  12  years  old,  earliest  work 
grafting  pear  scions  into  an  apple  tree.  I 
ate  apples  from  the  first  (wormy)  har¬ 
vest  apple  till  last  wilted  Roxbury  Rus¬ 
set.  But  now  I  am  in  another  grove, 
shipping  300  boxes  of  oranges  this  week ; 
next  week  as  many  grapefruit.  Nothing 
against  the  apple  of  my  boyhood ;  but 
sample  my  grapefruit  before  you  call 
them,  even  in  nonsense  verse,  “sour  as  ; 
gall.”  The  grapefruit  has  come  to  stay,  ; 
or  you  New  Yorkers  wouldn’t  be  paying 
me  $6  a  box — and  more  for  “extra  fan¬ 
cies.” 

And  please  keep  this  in  mind — The 
grand  old  R.  N.-Y.  goes  to  the  tropics 
now.  It  has  been  in  my  reach  since  its 
Rochester  days.  Its  stand  against  fakes 
and  its  high  ground  on  advertisements 
makes  it  a  class  by  itself,  and  first  in 
that  class.  Boom  apples  all  you  will, 
but  remember,  “there  are  others.” 

Porto  Rico.  NEWTON  L.  reed. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  grapefruit  or  pomelo  is 
all  right  for  those  who  like  it.  We  pre¬ 
fer  baked  apple.  Right  in  our  own  fam¬ 
ily  are  those  who  prefer  the  grapefruit 
It  seems  pretty  well  able  to  take  care  of 
itself  in  the  markets.  The  apple  is  a 
domestic  fruit,  and  as  new  orchards  come 
into  bearing  more  and  more  people  must 
be  encouraged  to  “eat  apple.”  At  a 
small  town  in  Pennsylvania  we  found  the 
hotel  furnishing  grapefruit,  but  not  the 
sign  of  an  apple  on  the  bill  of  fare.  Yet 
that  was  a  region  where  farmers  grew 
apples  and  complained  about  a  poor  mar¬ 
ket.  These  grapefruit  were  brought 
from  the  coast  at  considerable  expense. 
Investigation  proved  that  grapefruit 
were  served  because  it  was  thought  to  be 
“fashionable.”  On  the  other  hand  sev¬ 
eral  guests  said  they  preferred  baked 
apple.  Have  something !  Have  an  ap¬ 
ple ! 
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\  Fortify 

Your  Fertilizer 

Did  you  see  your  fertilizer  dealer  and 
'V  £BI  arrange  to  buy  fertilizer  containing  at  least 
as  much  _ 

POTASH 

as  Phosphoric  Acid  ?  That  is  the  real  kind  that  pays  you  and  the 
dealer.  If  you  did  not,  you  should  at  once  ask  your  dealer  to  carry 
Potash  Salts  so  that  you  may  increase  the  Potash  in  the  ordinary 
brands.  To  increase  the  Potash  I  percent,  add  40  pounds  Muriate 
^  or  Sulphate  of  Potash  to  a  ton  of  goods.  A  200-pound  bag  will 
increase  the  Potash  of  a  ton  5  percent. 

Try  it  once  and  see  how  Potash  Pays. 

If  your  dealer  -will  not  carry  Potash  Salts,  write  us  for  Prices.  We  will  sell  any  quantity 

from  one  200-pound  bag  up. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc.,  42  Broadway,  New  York 

Chicago.  McCormick  Block  New  Orleans,  Whitney  Central  Bank  Bldg.  Atlanta.  Empire  Bldg. 

San  Francisco.  25  California  Street  Savannah.  Bank  4  Trust  Bldg. 


300%  FERTILIZER  SALE  INCREASE 

W.  F.  Hamilton,  R.  R.  1,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  increased  sale  of 
MARTIN  SLAUGHTERHOUSE  FERTILIZERS  from  50  tons  in  1912 
to  150  in  1913.  C.  E.  Campbell,  Branchport,  N.  Y.,  increased  from 
125  to  24 7  tons.  Responsible  Agents  wanted  at  once.  Prices  right. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,  706  Penn  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash 

Always  Pay — 


whethet  used  on  cold  frames,  hot-beds  or  on  the 
inexpensive  11  x  12  ft.  Sunlight  Double-Glazed 
Greenhouse.  They  eliminate  the  need  to  use  mats 
and  shutters,  thus  saving  half  the  cost  of  equipment 
and  labor.  They  give  the  plants  all  the  light  and 
save  the  stored  heat  overnight,  thus  making  them 
grow  steadily  without  forcing. 

The  inexpensive  double-glazed  11  x  12  ft.  green¬ 
house  is  coveted  with  the  Sunlight  Sash  which  are 
removable  for  repairs  or  to  use  on  hot-beds  or  cold 
frames  in  their  season.  The  house,  though  double- 
glazed,  is  always  kept  bright  and  tight. 

You  owe  it  to  your  interest  to  get  our  litera¬ 
ture.  The  free  catalog  with  net  prices  and  all 
necessary  information.  Arid  Prof.  Massey' s 
booklet  on  how  to  make  and  use  hot-beds,  cold 
frames  and  a  small  greenhouse.  For  the  booklet 
enclose  4  cents  in  stamps. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Company 

924  E.  Broadway  -  -  Louisville,  Ky. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Write  for  this  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  book — full  of  information 
for  fruit  growers,  farmers  and 
gardeners.  Lists  and  describes 
Allen’s  hardy,  prolific,  correctly 
grown  berry  plants — Strawber¬ 
ries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 

Grapes,  Currants,  etc.  —  all  the 
best,  new  and  standard  varieties 
and  guaranteed  trne-to-name. 
Write  today  for  free  copy 
W.  F.  ALLEN 

72  MarketSt.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


$  $  $  IN  $  $  $ 
FRUIT 
TREES 

REPRESENTATIVES— 

We  have  a  good  proposition  for  responsible,  ener¬ 
getic  men  which  will  enable  them  to  earn  an  excel¬ 
lent  income  in  whole  time  or  spare  time.  Our  plan 
is  worth  investigating — it  has  proved  unusually 
successf u  1.  W  rite  today  for  Flan  A. 

FRUIT  GROWERS— You  can  buy  from  us  at  right 
prices  for  quality  trees.  Northern  grown  and  full 
of  vigor,  we  guarantee  all  our  trees  to  be  disease- 
free  and  true  to  name.  They  are  backed  by  a  31 
years’  record.  Write  for  valuable  Catalog. 

THE  BARNES  BROS.HURSEBV  C0.,Box  8,Yalesville,  Conn. 


NxNNVsjF  You  take  no  chances  when 
SNNNX^jr  buying  Eberle’s  seeds,  bulbs 
or  plants.  They  are  absolutely 
fresh  and  reliable.  Cannot  fall 
to  thrive  under  fair  conditions. 

fOur  large  and  varied  stock  con¬ 
tains  every  variety  worth  growing. 

Eberle’s  1914  Seed  Annual— Free 
This  well-illustrated  book  tells  you  all 
about  our  choice  seeds,  bulbs  and 
plants.  Brimful  of  helpful  information 
about  planting  and  cultivating. 

Get  your  free  copy— today. 
FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE, 

IIS  South  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


SWBET  01. OVER  SEED— The  true  white  blooming  variety 
(Melilotus  Alba.)  Write  for  free  (ample  of  new  crop, 
seed  and  latest  prices.  HENRI  FIELD,  kkoimndo.k,  lew* 


Strawberry 

HARRY  I.. 


.  Fruit  Trees, Raspberry, 
rl3ntS  Blackberry,  Asparagus 
Plants.  CATALOGUE  FREE 
SQUIRES.  Remsenlmrg ,  N.  Y. 


KINCS 


Invite  you  to  come  to  D&nsville.  300,000  fruit  trees  to  sell. 
Apples  2-yr.  5  to  7  ft.  at  $120.00  per  1,000.  Peaches,  1-yr.  4  to  6  ft. 
at  $80.00  per  1,000.  Guaranteed  true  to  name,  free  from  seal# 
and  aphis.  Visit  us  now  or  write  at  once.  Prices  will  advance. 
Buy  from  a  reliable  firm  on  a  rising  market. 

KING  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  -  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


The  Bastian 
“Oregon” 
Pruning  Hook 

Operates  with  a  simple  pump-gun 
action  upon  a  powerful  compound 
lever  which  forces  the  sharp  Sheffield 
Steel  cutting  blade  through  a  limb 
an  inch  thick  with  but  little  effort. 
Makes  a  smooth,  clean  cut.  No  side- 
strain  on  the  pole-handle.  The  natu¬ 
ral  position  of  hands  gives  the 
operator  ease,  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy. 

The  Bastian  “Oregon” 
Pruning  Shears 


Have  the  same  easy-working  but 
powerful  compound  action  as  the 

pruning  hook. _ They  _are_especialljr 

handy  for~cutting  out'water  sprouts, 
heading  back  young  trees,  trimming 
hedges,  berry  bushes,  etc. 


The  Bastian 
“Oregon” 
Fruit  Picker 


picks  the  choice  fruit  that’s  “out  of 
reach”  without  bruising  it  in  the 
least.  It  soon  saves  enough  fruit  to 
pay  for  itself. 

Try  These  Orchard 
Tools 

BASTIAN  “OREGON”  ORCHARD 
TOOLS  are  made  of  the  very  best 
materials— they  are  powerful,  dur- 
ble  and  haudy  to  use.  Reasonable  in 
price  and  guaranteed.  Made  in  all 
lengths.  If  your  dealer  has  no  Bas¬ 
tian  “Oregon”  Tools  in  stock,  do  not 
accept  substitutes,  but  write  to  us 
and  we'll  send  prices  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer  who  can  supply  you — 
or  we’ll  ship  direct.  Write  now  for 
descriptive  circular. 


STOREY  MFG.  CO.,  1540  Macadam  Rd„  Portland,  Oregon 
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Mature  Grain  in  a  Feach  Orchard. 

I  am  sending  you  with  this  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  young  peach  orchard  which 
speaks  for  itself.  This  shows  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  crop  of  rye  turned  under 
in  the  Spring  and  that  remaining  left  to 
stand  and  ripen  through  the  pressure  of 
other  work.  These  trees  are  all  the  same 
age  and  variety,  and  are  on  the  fruit 
farm  of  Robt.  J.  Walton  at  H  ummels- 
town,  of  which  I  have  charge.  Nothing 
could  be  a  better  object  lesson,  nor  bet¬ 
ter  illustrate  the  folly  of  letting  a  crop 
of  grain  mature  in  young  trees.  F.  r. 

Ilummelstown,  Pa. 

R-  N.-Y. — The  picture  is  shown  at  Fig. 
509. .  The  smaller  trees  at  the  left  show 
where  the  rye  matured  its  grain.  At  the 
right  we  see  where  it  was  plowed  under 
early.  There  can  he  no  question  about 
these  facts.  We  have  seen  the  same 
thing  in  our  own  orchard.  Somehow  the 
maturing  grain  sucks  the  soil  like  a 
thousand  strong  force  pumps,  and  hard¬ 
ens  it  so  that  it  does  not  seem  to  recover 
without  plowing  and  harrowing.  The 
worst  thing  you  can  do  to  a  young  or- 
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tilling,  but  the  wood  from  the  stills  can 
be  dried  and  burned  as  fuel. 

In  those  wintergreen  woods  you  may 
find  the  Canada  snakeroot  next  Spring, 
which  is  the  only  time  the  leaves  show. 
The  roots  of  this  carry  about  four  per 
cent  of  an  oil  worth  about  $8  a  pound, 
but  the  cost  of  collecting  will  be  large. 

F.  d.  c. 

“  Cyanamid.” 

riease  give  as  full  information  as  you 
can  as  to  the  above  source  of  nitrogen, 
and  particularly  st'ate  whether  the  nitro¬ 
gen  in  it  is  immediately  available,  as  in 
nitrate  of  soda,  or  gradually  furnished  to 
plant  as  in  tankage  or  cotton-seed  meal, 
etc.  a.  \v.  S. 

Americus,  Ga. 

This  is  a  new  form  of  fertilizer  nitrogen 
made  possible  by  the  recent  development 
of  electrical  force.  It  is  made  by  passing 
a  current  of  nitrogen  gas  through  hot 
calcium  carbide,  which  is  the  substance 
used  in  acetylene  lighting  machines.  This 
carbide  is  coarsely  ground  and  put  into 
iron  tubes  and  thoroughly  heated.  The 
nitrogen  gas  is  prepared  by  passing  a 
stream  of  air  over  red-hot  copper — made 


A  RYE  CROP  IN  A  YOUNG  PEACH  ORCHARD.  Fig.  509. 


chard  is  to  let  a  crop  of  small  grain  ma¬ 
ture  among  the  trees.  We  have  plowed 
strips  along  the  trees  and  let  the  middles 
mature  with  fair  success,  but  it  is  ruin 
to  let  the  entire  grain  crop  stand. 

Distilling  Wintergreen. 

My  woods  and  for  miles  around  are 
thick  with  wintergreen  and  sassafras. 
What  is  the  proper  time  to  pick  winter¬ 
green  for  the  still?  Can  the  berries  be 
used?  Most  of  us  raise  mint  and  have 
stills.  Will  it  pay  to  try  the  above? 

Bravo,  Mich.  C.  M.  E. 

I  do  not  know  when  the  most  oil  is  in 
the  wintergreen  leaves,  nor  do  the  books 
at  my  disposal  mention  it ;  likely  it  has 
not  been  determined.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  may  be  able  to  tell  you.  At 
best  there  is  said  to  be  only  about  one 
per  cent  by  weight  of  oil  present  in  win¬ 
tergreen,  and  the  labor  of  collecting  is  so 
large  a  share  of  the  cost,  that  it  pays  to 
distil  when  you  can  get  the  stuff  picked. 
The  berries  can  be  used,  but  their  oil 
content  is  very  small. 

True  wintergreen  oil,  wholesale,  runs 
about  $4  to  $4.50  per  pound  and  anyone 
who  can  build  up  a  reputation  for  an  honest 
product  is  sure  of  a  market  for  years  to 
come.  But  the  stuff  is  98  per  cent  methyl 
salicylate,  worth  about  35  cents  a  pound 
in  drums,  so  the  temptation  to  make  a 
thousand  per  cent  is  ever  present.  Few 
withstand  it  in  the  long  run,  but  the 
adulterator  gets  caught,  sooner  or  later, 
as  a  really  good  Cherniy  can  detect  the 
addition.  The  wintergreen  should  be  free 
from  other  herbs  and  trash,  since  even 
small  amounts  of  these  put  the  flavor 
"off,”  and  a  fine  oil  is  sold  on  its  flavor. 
The  leaves  might  well  be  shredded  or 
crushed;  at  any  rate  they  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  a  few  hours  in  the  still, 
as  the  oil  is  set  free  by  a  ferment  natur¬ 
ally  present,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
leaf  oils. 

Sassafras  oil  is  present  in  the  root- 
bark  to  about  eight  per  cent,  and  in  the 
root-wood  to  about  one  per  cent  by 
weight.  The  leaves  carry  traces  of  an 
oil,  but  it  is  not  identical  with  the 
former  and  has  no  market.  The  root 
oil  sells  at  about  60  cents  a  pound,  but 
its  great  competitor  is  a  fraction  of  cam¬ 
phor  oil,  which  is  almost  identical,  and 
is  offered  at  about  30  cents  per  pound. 
In  both  oils,  the  valuable  constituent, 
called  safrol,  is  present  to  about  SO  per 
cent,  and  this  is  sold,  pure,  at  40  cents 
a  pound.  So  it  is  a  question  of  labor 
cost,  digging,  washing,  chipping  and  dis¬ 


hot  by  electric  force.  The  oxygen  in  the 
air  combines  with  the  hot  copper  to  form 
copper  oxide — thus  the  nitrogen  gas  is 
left  behind.  This  nitrogen  gas  is  also 
obtained  from  liquid  air — made  liquid 
under  very  high  pressure.  The  nitrogen 
gas  driven  through  the  hot  carbide  forms 
a  compound  .  known  in  chemistry  as 
CaCN2.  It  is  a  light,  fine  dark-gray 
powder,  containing  18  to  20  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  while  nitrate  of  soda  contains 
about  16  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  20. 
The  cyanamid  compares  well  with  sulphate 
of  ammonia  as  a  fertilizer — probably  not 
quite  so  available  as  nitrate  of  soda,  but 
more  so  than  dried  blood  or  any  form  of 
organic  nitrogen.  Sulphate  of  ammonia 
is  somewhat  acid,  while  the  cyanamid, 
with  its  large  proportion  of  lime,  is  alka¬ 
line.  It  is  dry  and  powdery  and  not 
pleasant  to  distribute,  and  when  used  in 
direct  connection  with  seed  or  young 
plants  sometimes  causes  injury  through 
chemical  changes  in  the  soil.  It  is  better 
to  use  it  in  advance  of  seeding  or  plant¬ 
ing.  The  cyanamid  promises  to  be  a  very 
valuable  source  of  nitrogen,  but  the  best 
methods  of  handling  it  to  preserve  its 
ammonia  have  not  yet  been  worked  out. 


Belgian  Hares  and  Bees. 

1.  Will  Belgian  hares  pay  where  feed 
must  be  bought?  2.  Would  bees  likely 
prove  profitable?  My  location  is  a  sub¬ 
urban  lot.  w.  m.  w. 

Elm  Grove,  W.  Va. 

1.  I  think  it  altogether  unlikely  that 
you  will  find  any  considerable  profit  in 
Belgian  hares,  though  if  one  wishes  to 
rear  them  in  a  small  way,  he  may  find 
pleasure  and  possibly  some  profit  in  it. 
The  Belgian  hare  boom  has  waxed  and 
waned,  and  as  a  source  of  wealth  it  may 
safely  be  classed  with  mushroom  growing 
and  ginseng  culture.  2.  For  one  who 
can  care  for  them  properly,  a  few  col¬ 
onies  of  bees  should  prove  as  profitable 
as  anything  that  can  be  kept  upon  a  sub¬ 
urban  lot.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  can 
a  livelihood  be  expected  from  them,  but  a 
few  hens  and  a  few  colonies  of  bees  make 
aii  ideal  combination  for  one  who  has 
retired  from  active  work  and  wishes  them 
as  much  for  profitable  recreation  as  for 
income.  There  are  several  admirable 
journals  of  bee  keeping  published,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  “Gleanings  in 
Bee  Culture,”  and  as  a  guide  and  text 
book  for  the  beginner,  I  know  of  nothing 
better  than  “The  A.  B.  C.  of  Bee  Cul¬ 
ture.”  Either  of  these  may  be  procured 
through  The  R.  N.-Y.  office.  m.  b.  d. 
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The  very  thing ! 

A  KODAK 

The  Christmas  gift  that  will  appeal  to 
every  member  of  the  family — will  add  to 
the  joy  of  the  Christmas  day  in  the.  pleasure 
of  picture  taking  and  will  perpetuate  that 
day  by  preserving  its  memories. 

Kodaks,  $5.00  and  up. 

Brownie  Cameras,  $1.00  to  $12.00. 

Catalogue  free  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  387  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Save  Money  on  Harness 


Buy  custom-made,  oak-tanned  harness 
direct  from  tactory  at  wholesale  prices. 
We  can  save  you  money  on  any  harness. 


All  harness  guarantee 
you  are  not  satisfied. 


-money  back  if 


KING  HARNESS 

Will  Outlive  Your  Horse 

All  leather  tested  by  experts.  Over  31  years  on 
market.  Our  big  free  catalogue  illustrates  over 
75  styles  for  all  purposes— sure  to  show  the  harness 
you  need.  Send  for  it  today.  We  also  sell  Horse 
Clothing  and  Fur  Coats.  Ask  for  Catalogue  44 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  Desk  C,  Rome,  N.Y. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 


Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes ;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


WATER 


Jnst  when  and  where  you  want  it.  No' 
trouble— no  expense.  Sold  on  guarantee. 

Your  money  back  if 
are  not  satisfied.  Write  1 
today  for  FREE  BOOK  on  , 
FOSTER  High  Duty  Ram. 
POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.  “ 
Trinity  Buildintr,  New  York 


BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

|||  How  Crops  Grow,  Johnsou .  1.50  I 

Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 50 

jl|  Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft _  1.50  | 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  \V.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  enginesor  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Three  Gallons  a  Minute 

flowing  from  a  stream,  artesian  woll  or 
op.r.ta,.  mFE  RAM 


all  the  time  sufficient 
house  or  farm  use. 
little  to  install,  requires  no  at* 
operating  expense. 
nformation  on  request 


RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,  2429  Trinity  Bldg..  New  York 


Forkner  Orchard 
■UCulttvtetor 


VlGHT  DRAFT  HARROW  CO., 


Does  more  work  with  less  draft  and  leaves  a 
better  surface  mulch  than  any  other  cultivator  made. 

It  Works  Right  Up  To  Your  Trees 

Cultivating  the  entire  surface  beneath  low  branches 
without  disturbing  boughs  or  fruit.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  free  book  "Modern  Orchard  Tillage.” 

612  Nevada  Street,  Marshalltown,  low? 


disk  narrows  rm 


tut&w&v  _  _  ___ 

Over  100  Styles  and  Sizes  to 

We  have  the  tool  to  meet  the  needs  of  every 
farmer,  whether  he  uses  one  small  horse  or  a  big 
tractor  engine.  For  over  a  quarter  century  we  have  been 
making  Cutaway  (Clark)  tools  so  good  that  today 

they  are  the  standard  of  real  worth.  Our 
little  book,  “As  Told  By  Others,”tells  what 
users  of  Cutaway  (Clark)  machines 
think  of  them.  Write  for  it  today.  Ask  the  Cutaway 
dealer  in  your  town  to  show  you  a  Cutaway 
(Clark)  harrow.  If  we  have  no  dealer  there,  write 
direct  to  us  for  catalog.  Don’t  accept  a  substitute. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  839  Mala  St..  Higganum.  Conn. 

Maker  of  the  original  Clark  Double  Action  Harrows 


The ’  Bill 

Choose  From 

SEND  FOR  BOOK 
“The  Soil  and 
Intensive 
Tillage’’ 

"  IT’S 
FREE 
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THE  INSURANCE  PROBLEM. 

On  page  115S  the  Hope  Farm  man  told 
of  a  man  who  20  years  ago  took  out  a 
life  insurance  policy  for  $3,000.  He  paid 
$80  every  six  months  and  at  the  end  of 
the  20  years  received  $3,991.74.  Here 
are  three  problems  stated  by  the  Hope 
Farm  man.  The  following  answers  have 
been  submitted  : 

“1.  I  understand  this  company  loans 
money  on  an  average  of  about  five  per 
cent.  This  being  so,  what  has  this  man’s 
money  been  worth  to  the  company — paid 
in  $80  each  six  months  or  40  payments 
in  all?  2.  Suppose  this  man  had  put  $80 
each  six  months  in  a  savings  bank  at 
four  per  cent  instead  of  taking  the  in¬ 
surance,  how  much  would  he  have  now? 
3.  Suppose  he  had  taken  a  simple  death 
policy  for  about  $60  per  year  and  banked 
$100  each  year  at  four  per  cent,  what 
would  he  have  now?” 

Problem  No.  1 

Interest  5  per  cent  or  2)4  per  cent  in  6  months 
1 +.035=1.026. 

Log.  1.025  =0.01072 

40 

T  Log.  (1.0251 40  =0.42880= Log.  of  2.684. 

2.681  —  1=1. 684= a  mount  of  semiannuity  of 
.025  in  20  years. 

.025=^j,  hence  1.684  x  40=67.30=amount  of 

semiannuity  of  SI. 00,  interest  as  above  stated. 

67.36  x  80=$5, 388.80.  A  nswer. 

Problem  No.  2. 

Interest=4  per  cent=2  per  cent  in  6  months. 

Log.  1.02  =0.00860 

_ 40 

Log.  (1 ,02)4°  =0.344i i0= Log.  of  2.208,  2.208—1  = 
1.208= amount  of  semiannuity  of  .02  in  20  years. 

.02  =  X  hence  1.208  x  50  =  $60.40  =  amount  of 

eemiannuity  of  SI. 00. 

60.40  x  80=§4, 832.00.  Answer. 

Problem  No.  3. 

Interest  =  4  per  cent. 

Log.  1.04  =  0.01703 

_ 20 

Log.  (1.04)20  =  0.34060  =  Log.  2.191 

2.191—1=1.191  amount  of  annuity  of  .04  in  20 
years. 

1.191  x  25  =  29. 775=amount  of  annuity  of  $1-00. 

29.775  x  100=S2,977.50=amount  of  annuity  of 
$100. 

Answer— $2,077.50  in  bank  and  policy  for  $3,000 
at  the  end  of  the  20th  year. 

New  York.  frank  l.  teal. 

Following  are  the  answers  to  “insur¬ 
ance,”  on  page  1158 : 

1.  Allowing  the  first  payment  to  be  at  the 
end  of  the  first  six  months,  we  have  as  total 
interest  and  payments : 

(ras?  n@“ + n®°> =  *m  ]  Lg^-1 1  = 

$5,392.32.  The  value  of  =— is  found  by  loga- 

1 .025 

rithms,  thus— 

40-  log-  1.025  =  40-  .010724  =  .428960 

Hence  t^40=S2.6851. 

1.02a 

2"  $8°  (ro230+rd2!t8 +1)=$4'832-02- 

3.  $50  ( +  j  )=  $3,020.01  (Besides  life 
insurance.) 

4.  Question:  What  rate  was  actually  paid? 
Thus  solve  for  x : 

(  _ 40  ) 

*80  J  l+x—1  >  =3991.74,  an  equation  of  the 

I -  f  40th  degree  and  has  40  roots, 

'  x  '  what  are  they  ? 

See  whether  .01099  is  not  the  required  root, 
thus  making  the  rate  actually  2.198  per  cent 
compounded  semiannually. 

WALTER  L.  BROWN. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

You  raise  the  question  of  whether  a 
certain  man  received  fair  treatment  from 
a  life  insurance  company  in  the  case  of 
a  20-year  endowment  policy  for  $3,000. 

Undoubtedly  he  did.  His  $160  a  year 
for  20  years  totaled  $3,200.  The  com¬ 
pany  offered  to  pay  him  practically  $4,- 
000,  or  25%  more  than  he  had  paid  in. 
Being  paid  in  annual  instalments  over 
20  years,  the  company  had  the  equivalent 
of  $1,600  for  20  years,  or  $3,200  for 
10  years,  and  paid  him  2*4  %  interest 
on  $3,200  for  each  of  10  years.  A  sav¬ 
ings  bank  would  have  paid  him  4%  a 
year.  The  difference  of  1  *4%  ^'^s  the 
cost  to  him  of  the  protection  which  he 
received,  out  of  which  the  company  must 
pay  his  share  of  death  losses  and  his 
share  of  agency  and  general  expenses. 
Spread  over  20  years  that  cost  to  him 
was  only  $24  per  year  on  the  $3,000,  or 
$8  per  year  for  each  $1,000. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  what  the  com¬ 
pany  could  earn  from  the  use  of  his 
money,  because  out  of  those  earnings 
actual  death  losses  and  current  expenses 
must  be  paid.  Although  an  insurance 
company  can  loan  out  some  of  its  funds 
at  5%  and  6%,  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
the  average  up  to  that.  Most  insurance 
rates  are  figured  on  a  supposed  basis  of 
earnings  of  3 *4%  to  4%. 

True,  had  he  put  $160  each  year  in  a 
savings  bank  at  4%,  or  had  he  taken 
a  straight  life  policy  at  a  lower  premium 
rate  and  put  the  difference  in  the  hank, 
he  would  have  been  worth  more  money 
if  he  lived  out  the  20  years,  but  (1st) 
he  would  not  have  had  the  insurance 
protection  in  the  one  case,  nor  would  his 
premiums  have  ceased  at  the  end  of  the 
20  years  in  the  other  case,  and  (2nd)  he 
probably  would  not  have  had  the  will 
power  to  carry  out  this  investment  plan 
to  the  end.  F.  J.  batchelder. 

New  York. 

On  page  1158  you  inquire  concerning 
the  life  insurance  policy  for  $3,000  at 
semi-annual  payments  of  $80  for  20  years, 
or  a  total  cost  of  $3,200,  and  showing 


at  end  of  the  time  a  cash  value  of  $3,- 
991.74.  The  soliciting  agent  may,  at 
times,  overstate  some  benefits  to  accrue 
from  a  policy,  in  his  zeal  to  induce  his 
prospect  to  do  his  duty  in  that  line  with¬ 
out  further  procrastination ;  for  the  agent 
must  be  an  optimist  to  succeed.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  most  men  will  insure  at  some 
period  and  he  knows  the  uncertainty  of 
life  and  good  health. 

He  knows  also  that  his  company  is 
safer  than  any  bank ;  more  stable,  in 
fact,  than  any  form  of  property  for  so 
long  a  period,  or  a  lifetime,  perhaps, 
yes,  more  stable  than  a  government  bond, 
for  they  fluctuate  and  depend  upon  the 
life  of  a  nation,  under  its  present  form. 

Your  inquiry  is  of  an  endowment  at 
age  of  about  32  years.  The  insured  paid 
the  company  $3,200  and  received  for  it 
$3,991.74,  besides  being  insured  for  the 
full  20  years  for  $3,000,  to  be  paid  in 
cash  to  his  beneficiary  should  he  die  at 
any  time  after  paying  even  oqe  premium. 

Term  insurance  would  have  cost  him 
$46  a  year,  instead  of  $160  that  was 
paid  for  this  endowment,  leaving  8114 
to  deposit  in  the  savings  bank,  which  in 
20  years  at  4  per  cent  would  amount  to 
$3,534  or  $457.74  less  than  he  now  re¬ 
ceives. 

A  whole  life  rate,  non-participating 
policy,  would  have  cost  him  $63  a  year, 
leaving  $97  to  deposit,  which  would 
amount  to  $3,007.00;  and  policy  cash 
value  of  $841,  making  a  total  of  $3,S48, 
or  $143.74  less  than  the  endowment  value. 

A  20-payment  life,  non-participating 
policy,  would  have  cost  $88  per  year, 
leaving  $72  to  deposit  each  year  which 
would  amount  to  $2,232,  compounded .  at 
four  per  cent  annually;  plus  a  pAicy 
cash  value  of  $1,593.00,  or  total 
of  $3,S25,  or  $166.74  less  than  the  en¬ 
dowment. 

Of  each  1,000  men  of  his  age  162  died, 
and  their  beneficiaries  received  $3,000 
each,  during  the  period  of  20  years,  if 
insured  for  the  same  amount  as  the  policy 
being  discussed.  A11  agent  likes  to  sell 
endowment  policies  to  young  m'en  who 
desire  a  property  on  paper  that  can  be 
carried  in  their  pockets,  and  that  can 
be  used  as  collateral  for  temporary  loans, 
or  for  long  time  loans  from  the  company, 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  payable  at  their 
own  convenience  during  the  life  of  the 
policy. 

Endowments  promote  thrift  and  savings 
from  many  who  would  draw  money  out 
of  a  bank  "for  speculating  in  the  get-rich- 
quick  schemes,  or  for  unprofitable  ex¬ 
penses  in  pursuit  of  pleasure.  The  pride 
of  owning  a  gun.  horse  and  dog  is  often 
transferred  to  the  insurance  policy  for 
the  mother,  the  wife,  or  the  child,  and 
a  youth  who  pays  his  premiums  on  good 
insurance  is  a  future  financier. 

Pennsylvania.  J.  c.  frencii. 

Taking  up  the  second  section  of  your 
question  I  find :  Present  savings  bank 
value  of  $S0  deposited  semi-annually  at 
4  per  cent  interest  compounded  semi¬ 
annually,  $4,928.11.  Present  value  of  his 
policy,  $3,991.74.  Net  cost  of  $3,000  in¬ 
surance  for  20  years,  $937.37.  Net  cost 
per  year.  $46.86.  Net  cost  per  thousand 
per  year,  $15.62. 

I  should  call  insurance  at  $15.62  per 
thousand  per  year  very  reasonable  in¬ 
surance.  Third  section  of  question. — 
Present  value  of  policy,  $3,991.74. 
$1,100  deposited  $50  semi-annually  at 
4  per  cent  compounded  interest,  20  years 
value,  $3,081.09.  Present  value  of 
straight  policy  nothing,  if  you  are  alive 
and  there  are  no  dividends  due  and  no 
surrender  value,  making  advantage  of  en¬ 
dowment  policy  by  difference,  $910.75. 

Taking  it  another  way,  $60,  his  pay¬ 
ments  on  straight  life,  deposited  $30  in 
bank  semi-annually  at  four  per  cent  com¬ 
pounded  interest  making  net  cost  of 
straight  policy  for  20  years  $1,847.10. 
Net  cost  for  $3,000  per  year,  $92.35.  Net 
cost  per  thousand  per  year,  $30.78.  Net 
cost  nearly  twice  that  of  the  endowment. 
Of  course  the  actual  cost  is  $60  per  year 
or  $20  per  thousand,  but  there  are  usual¬ 
ly  some  dividends  which  make  the  eost 
practically  the  same  in  either  policy.  As 
a  fact  the  life  policy  has  a  value  in  that 
it  is  continued  at  a  lower  rate  than  a 
new  policy  can  be  taken  when  20  years 
advanced  in  age. 

I  am  not  an  insurance  expert,  and  my 
way  of  figuring  may  not  be  right,  but  I 
have  figured  on  a  number  of  different 
forms  of  policies  and  the  insurance  act¬ 
ually  cost  practically  the  same  in  them 
all.  The  endowment  policies  seem  to 
give  you  insurance  at  the  regular  rate 
and  about  four  per  cent  on  your  money, 
and  offer  the  advantage  that  you  have 
to  save  a  certain  amount  and  cannot 
as  readily  draw  it  out  to  squander  it  on 
new  automobiles  or  other  fancied  necessi¬ 
ties  as  you  can  if  it  is  in  the  bank. 

J.  II.  PUTNAM. 


Get  our  bigr  free  book.  ‘  Why,  How  and  When 
to  Spray.  ’  ’  It  nhows  all  the  insects  and  fungus 
pests,  tells  how  to  prevent  their  deadly  work  and 
increase  your  profits.  Shows  complete  line  of  sprayers 
different  styles  —  and  explains  our  liberal  plan  of 


10  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL-5  YR.  GUARANTEE 

No  freight  to  pay.  No  money  in  advance.  No  bank  deposit. 
Your  own  time  to  pay.  Tell  us  what  size  sprayer  you  need  or 
what  you  have  to  spray  and  erot  our  * 4  Money  Savins  Offer,  ’ ' 
and  BIO  FREE  BOOK.  Write  at  once. 


North  St.,  Canton,  O. 


Five  Acres,  $9.00 

That  is  every  cent  it  will  cost  you  to  properly  inoculate  your  legume  seed 
with  a  pure  culture  of  NITROGEN  fixing  bacteria. 

Have  a  bumper  crop  this  year  by  using  FARMOGERM  with  your  seed. 


High-Bred  Nitrogen-Gathering  Bacteria 

Give  your  seed  NITROGEN  gathering  bacteria,  which  is  probably  just 
what  your  soil  lacks.  You  get  a  good  stand,  the  plants  grow  larger — 
draw  more  NITROGEN  into  the  soil — store  it  In  the  nodules  on  the  roots 
of  the  plants — add  humus,  and  enrich  your  land  for  crops  to  come. 

Five  Acre  Size,  $9.00;  One  A.  ere  Size,  $2.00;  Garden  Size,  50^ 

Intelligent  progressive  representatives  wanted  everywhere. 

Write  at  once  for  valuable  planting  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  our  free  Booklet  54. 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 


OF 

POWER  SPRAYER  * 

w  are  proper  but  uncomplicated  DESIGN,  strong  and 
skilful  CONSTRUCTION,  a  reliable  PUMl\  a  depend¬ 
able  ENGINE,  perfect  AGITATION  and  a  well  made 
and  thoroughly  seasoned  cypress  TANK. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  important  details,  but  in 
every  way  that  a  spx-ayer  must  be  perfect,  the 

DEYO  POWER  SPRAYER 

is  complete  and  beyond  all  criticism  and  comparison. 

It  runs  perfectly  on  any  ground,  and  in  all  temiier- 
atures  hasDKYO  ENGINE  nnd  direct  connected  pump. 
Write  to  us  to-dav  for  Fit  IF.  ILLUSTRATED  HOOK  tell¬ 
ing  all  about  DEYO  POWER  SPRAYER  and  ENGINES. 

DEYO-MACEY  ENGINE  COMPANY 

22  Washington  St.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y# 
Richardson  Mfg.  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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“SCALECIDF.”  at 

“SCALECIDE”  per  barrel  is 
e  ,,rrt,  w  cheaperthanLime 

SAVES  MONEY  Sulphur  at  $6,  be¬ 
cause  3%  bbls  of  L. 
S.  will  cost  *20,  plus  $22. 50  to  apply,  or  $42  50. 
One  barrel  of  “Scaleci  de”  will  spray  just  as  many 
trees,  and  spray  them  better,  and  will  cost  only  $25, 
plus  $12  to  apply.  You  save  $5.50  and  get  a  better 
protection  against  San  Jose  Scale,  Leaf  Roller  ami  all  pests  con¬ 
trollable  in  dormant  season.  Write  for  booklet— “  SCALF.CIDE*’ 
the  Tree  Saver.”  B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  50  Church  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


SPRAT. 


Rigs  of 
All  Sizes 
For  All  Uses 


The  Leader  Sprayer 

for  up-to-date  orchard- 
ists  keeps  10  nozzles  go¬ 
ing  with  200  lbs.  pres¬ 
sure.  Most  satisfactory 
of  all  orchard  spray  rigs. 
Engine  suited  to  gener¬ 
ating  power  for  all  farm 
work.  Buoket,  Barrel, 
Mounted  4-Row  Potato 
Sprayers,  etc.  Free 
catalogue  describes  en¬ 
tire  line.  Write  for  it. 
Also  spraying  formula, 
calendar  and  complete 
spraying  directions. 

Address 


Write  for  Free 
Catalog 


Paya 


Spray 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  2  11th  St..  Elmira, N.Y. 


SPRAYERS 


Aro  a  Necessity 
and  a  Benefit. 


Outside 


rumpa. 


Bronze 


Bull 


Valves. 


Hemp 


naaM 7- 


Easy  to 


get  at. 


They  save  your  crop,  increase  the  yield 
and  improve  the  quality.  Our  Spray  Cab 
endar  shows  when  to  spray  and  what 
materials  to  use.  Our  “Spray”  booklet 
shows  70  combinations  of 

IRON  AGE 

Bucket,  Barrel.  Power  and 
Traction  Sprayers  for 
orchard  and  field  crops 
and  other  uses.  Built 
complete  or  in  units— 
buy  just  what  you 
need.  Ask  your  deal¬ 
er  to  show  them  and 
let  Uncle  Sam  bring: 
you  the  rest  of  the 
story  and  the  spray 
calendar.  Also  “Iron 
Ajre  Farm  and  Garden 
News”  free. 

Bateman  M’f'g  Co. 
Bo  2 1024 


WHAT  WILL  I  7 

GIVE  FOR  CHRISTMAS  • 


This  can  be  easily  answered.  Send  us 
one  new  yearly  subscription  or  two  re¬ 
newal  subscriptions  and  we  will  send  you 


Each  box  contains  24  sheets  and  24 
envelopes  to  match.  This  stationery  is 
embossed  direct  from  steel  die  in  rich 
varnish  ink.  The  initials  are  in  six  dif¬ 
ferent.  designs,  eight  sheets  of  each  design, 
of  best  workmanship.  The  paper  is  linen 
finish.  Size  when  folded  (doubled)  5x 
6*4,  open  lOxfi1/^.  The  envelope,  which 
is  plain  and  of  same  quality  to  match 
the  paper,  is  514x3  inches — modish  size. 
The  whole  outfit  is  neat  and  classy  and 
is  a  desirable  present  for  anyone.  Re¬ 
member,  you  get  48  note  sheets  and  48 
envelopes  to  match.  And  as  a  further 
inducement  we  will  allow  you  to  select 
two  different  initials — 24  sheets  and  24 
envelopes  of  each  initial,  in  separate 
boxes. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  It.  N.-Y.,  but  are  given  to  the  agent 
as  a  reward,  In  place  of  cash,  for  extending  the 
subscription  list  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Would  You  Like  a  Short  Course  at  an  Agricultural  College? 


YOU  might  like  to  take  the  course  but  do  not  see  your 
way  to  meet  the  expense.  In  this  situation  we  can 
make  a  suggestion  to  help  you.  We  are  prepared 
to  pay  your  entire  expense  for  a  short  course  at  any  agri¬ 
cultural  school,  in  exchange  for  work  that  you  can  do  in 
your  own  neighborhood  in  spare  time.  If  you  want  to 
make  it  a  full  college  course,  we  will  even  arrange  for  that. 
Or  if  you  do  not  care  to  take  the  college  work,  but  would 
like  an  educational  or  pleasure  trip,  let  us  know  your 
preference,  and  we  will  arrange  to  pay  the  expense  for 
you.  The  proposition  is  open  to  young  or  old,  male  or 
female. 


Address  Subscription  Department, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  11  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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THE  RURAL  NE  W-YOKKb.K 


CONCRETE  TROUGHS. 

Concrete  is  so  satisfactory  for  watering 
troughs  and  the  construction  so  easy  that 
such  troughs  are  rapidly  replacing  those 
constructed  of  other  materials.  The 
trough  in  the  picture,  Fig.  510,  is  five  feet 
long.  20  inches  wide  and  high,  and  after 
the  form  was  made  took  but  a  few  hours 
to  build,  including  hauling  the  gravel  and 
putting  on  the  finishing  coat  of  cement 
wash.  Making  the  form  is  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  part,  and  after  one  is  made  it  can 
be  used  repeatedly,  passed  around  among 
the  neighbors,  if  of  standard  size  and 
shape. 

The  trough  shown  rests  on  the  natural 
rock,  is  reenforced  with  wire,  and  barring 
accidents  should  last  awhile.  Concrete  of 
dirty  gravel  does  not  harden  properly, 
and  care  should  be  used  in  selecting  the 
gravel  and  sand,  and  if  dirt  be  present 
washing  the  gravel  should  be  resorted  to. 


CONCRETE  TROUGH.  Fig.  510. 

Crushed  stone  makes  the  best  concrete. 
If  sand  and  gravel  be  used  just  as  they 
come  naturally  mixed  from  the  gravel 
bank,  make  sure  that  the  proportion  of 
sand  is  about  right,  because  sand  alone 
requires  several  times  more  cement  than 
properly  proportioned  sand  and  gravel  to 
make  satisfactory  concrete.  In  48  hours 
the  form  can  be  removed  from  the  trough, 
the  corners  and  rough  places  smoothed 
down  and  the  finishing  coat  of  cement 
wash  applied.  After  standing  a  week  or 
10  days  turn  in  the  water. 

Ohio.  W.  E.  DUCIC WALL. 


NATURAL  POWER  ON  THE  FARM. 

Part  I. 

Natural  power  sufficient  for  running 
mall,  or  in  some  instances  large,  ma¬ 
chinery  may  be  seen  going  to  waste  on 
many  of  our  farms,  and  especially  on 
many  of  our  Eastern  farms.  Some  farm- 
<t  may  have  a  small  brook  flowing 
through  his  farm,  and  never  stop  to  think 
°f  the  value  of  this  power  or  energy  that 
is  going  to  waste  year  after  year,  or  how 
■  heaply  it  might  be  utilized.  In  a  great 
many  cases  the  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in 
the  fact  that  the  brook  or  creek  is  some 
distance  from  the  house  or  place  where 
the  power  is  needed,  and  the  owner  of 
the  creek  does  not  realize  how  far  or  with 


POWER  MADE  BY  A  DEAF  MUTE. 

Fig.  511. 

ow  little  expense  this  power  may  be  car- 
tied  from  the  place  where  it  is  generated 
io  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  used.  A 
'  reat  many  small  brooks  on  our  upland 
farms  are  not  utilized  for  furnishing 
power  on  account  of  volume  of  water, 
when  in  many  instances  the  greater  fall 
or  “head”  which  may  be  obtained  will 
more  than  make  up  for  the  lack  of  vol¬ 
ume.  On  the  other  hand,  many  larger 

reeks  are  not  made  use  of  owing  to  lack 
of  head,  when  the  greater  volume  of  water 
will  offset  the  lack  of  head. 

There  is  in  this  neighborhood  a  mill, 
which  although  now  going  to  ruin 
through  neglect,  was  once  run  with  the 
water  from  a  small  spring.  In  this  mill 
the  farmer  who  owned  it  used  to  grind 
feed  for  his  own  use  and  do  besides  con¬ 
siderable  grinding  for  the  neighbors. 

I  here  was  also  in  addition  to  the  feed 
grinder  a  shingle  saw,  turning  lathe  and 
smne  other  machinery.  The  flow  of  water 
trom  the  spring  was  not  sufficient  to  run 
the  mill  except  in  the  Spring  or  during 
it  wet  time,  but  a  dam  had  been  built  at 
,l  Point  just  above  a  hole  in  the  rocks 
which  was  perhaps  25  or  SO  feet  deep. 


and  at  the  bottom  of  this  “rock  hole”  was 
placed  a  small  turbine  wheel.  Usually 
enough  water  could  be  stored  in  the  pond, 
which  together  with  the  flow  from  the 
spring  would  run  the  mill  for  a  day  at  a 
time. 

I  saw  in  Rhode  Island  a  wheel  which 
was  run  by  the  tide.  The  owner  of  the 
land  at  this  point  had  built  a  crude  dam 
across  a  small  inlet,  and  in  this  dam  he 
had  built  a  rectangular,  flue  with  a  gate 
at  each  end.  In  this  flue  was  placed  the 
wheel,  a  simple  eight-fan  affair,  with  its 
fans  or  paddles  so  arranged  that  the 
water  would  strike  their  ends.  Of  course 
this  wheel  would  run  only  a  part  of  the 
time  while  the  tide  was  flowing  or  ebb¬ 
ing,  but  it  generated  considerable  power. 
As  may  be  surmised,  the  wheel  ran  in 
different  direction  each  time  the  tide 
changed,  but  this  difficulty  was  overcome 
by  crossing  the  driving  belt  when  the 
wheel  ran  in  the  wrong  direction. 

There  are  many  rapidly  flowing  streams 
of  considerable  volume  in  which  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  dam  would  be  difficult  and  ex¬ 
pensive,  where  the  water  line  might  be 
raised  by  a  ridge  of  stones  or  a  few  logs 
weighted  down  with  stones  or  rocks  to 
a  sufficient  length  to  permit  of  a  ditch 
being  dug  to  carry  some  of  the  water  to 
a  point  below  the  dam  where  it  would  be 
practical  to  place  a  wheel.  When  a  boy, 

I  remember  fishing  in  a  large  pond  which 
covered  perhaps  five  or  six  acres.  The 
farm  on  which  this  pond  was  located 
passed  from  one  owner  and  tenant  to  an¬ 
other,  and  no  one  ever  thought  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  water  for  generating  power,  until 
a  deaf  mute  built  a  dam  across  the  out¬ 
let  and  constructed  a  small  overshot 
wheel,  the  power  from  which  was  carried 
to  the  house,  some  distance  away,  by  a 
system  of  wooden  arms  and  levers,  where 
it  was  used  to  run  the  churn.-  Fig.  511, 
shows  arrangement  of  wheel  made  ’  by 
deaf  mute;  (a)  overshot  water  wheel; 
(b)  arm;  (c)  pole  to  support  arms;  (d) 
long  strips  of  wood  attached  to  arms ; 
(e)  showing  arrangement  of  dash  churn 
at  house. 

Many  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  probably  remember  the  old  “Ken¬ 
wood  Mill”  at  Kenwood,  the  dam  of 
which  was  constructed  of  logs  and  rocks, 
at  one  of  the  most  rapid  points  on  the 
Normanskill.  Just  above  the  falls  this 
dam  was  barely  high  enough  to  fill  the 
tubes,  which  were  perhaps  20  inches  in 
diameter  and  made  of  wood.  These  tubes 
were  supported  on  trestles,  and  ran  to  a 
point  some  rods  below  the  dam,  where 
towered  the  old  wooden  bulkhead  at  the 
bottom  of  which  was  the  old-fashioned  tur¬ 
bine  wheel.  The  power  was  transmitted 
to  the  mill  about  oue-fourth  mile  below  by 
means  of  a  steel  cable,  which  was  sup¬ 
ported  between  points  on  large  wooden 
wheels.  This  cable,  as  I  remember  it, 
was  not  more  than  one-half  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter,  and  ran  rapidly.  IIow  much  power 
was  transmitted  by  the  cable  I  do  not 
know,  and  it  is  quite  probable  no  one  ever 
did  know,  as  the  mill  has  been  out  of 
commission  for  a  good  many  years,  but 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  mill  was  a 
large  one  for  its  day,  and  all  grinding 
being  done  on  the  old-fashioned  stones, 

I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  at  least  100 
horsepower  must  have  been  required  for 
its  operation.  Power  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted  almost  any  reasonable  distance  by 
meaus  of  such  a  cable,  or  where  the  power 
is  small,  say,  four-horsepower  or  less,  an 
ordinary  galvanized  wire  might  be  made 
to  answer  the  purpose.  Of  course  the 
higher  the  speed  of  the  transmitting  ma¬ 
chinery  the  less  would  be  the  strain  on 
the  wire  or  cable.  Where  a  wire  was 
used  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the 
driving  wheel  rather  large  to  avoid  too 
short  bending  of  the  wire. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  a,  j.  hill. 


Encouraging  Fruiting. 

I  see  one  of  your  readers  complains 
that  his  apple  orchard  will  not  bear  any 
fruit;  he  says  trees  are  21  years  old. 
He  should  have  had  several  crops  on 
these  trees ;  they  are  making  wood 
growth  instead  of  putting  on  fruit  buds. 
My  advice  would  bo  to  plow  orchard  in 
July  and  sow  to  oats,  three  bushels  to 
acre,  and  sow  with  150  pounds  of  potash. 
Do  not  use  any  nitrogen  in  any  form. 
The  oats  will  stop  tree  growth  at  right 
time  and  frost  will  kill  oats  in  time  to 
make  a  good  mulch  for  trees.  The  pot¬ 
ash  will  help  harden  wood,  also  make  fruit 
solid  and  well  colored. 

Ghio.  FRED  W.  FARRALL. 
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More  Dairymen 

/s  Ca//  of the  South 
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'HE  Markets  of  the  Southeastern  States  for  dairy  products  are  far  = 


Tf  _  _ 

greater  than  the  supply.  The  cry  from  every  section  is  for  more 
M  dairy  farmers.  Millions  of  dollars  are  sent  to  the  North  and 

m  West  each  year  from  the  Southeastern  States  for  butter,  milk,  cream 
=§  and  cheese. 

Southern  farmers  have  been  so  busy  each  year  looking  after  their  great 
|j  cotton  crops,  that  dairy  farming  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 

g  We  can  acquaint  you  with  many  Southern  farms,  excellently  adapted 
M  to  dairying,  that  can  be  purchased  from  $15  to  $50  an  acre.  On 
H  these  lands  you  can  grow  crops  nine  to  twelve  months  in  the  year. 
H  Alfalta  yields  4  to  6  tons  annually  per  acre.  Cowpeas  and  soy  beans 
§§  produce  heavily.  Oats,  vetch,  rye,  clover  and  rape  furnish  winter 
H  grazing.  Scores  of  different  grasses  make  excellent  hay  and  supply 
§§  the  finest  pasturage. 

H  Corn  grows  everywhere.  The  best  quality  and  largest  yields  in  the 
H  Cnited  States  have  been  made  in  the  Southeastern  States.  This 
H  section  is  also  the  base  of  the  cotton  seed  meal  supply  of  the  country. 
§§  The  Southern  farmer  is  at  the  source  of  all  foods  necessary  for  the 
g  cheapest  production  of  dairy  products. 

H  A  summary  of  the  Southern  dairy  advantages  are  the  long  growing 
|§  seasons,  making  food  products  very  cheap;  a  short  mild  winter,  obviating 
p  the  necessity  of  expensive  barns;  plenty  of  pure  water;  ample  cheap 
M  land  and  markets  in  every  locality  which  pay  the  highest  prices;  milk 
=  wholesaling  at  22  to  30  cents  a  gallon  and  generally  retailing  at.  10 
H  to  1  2  cents  per  quart. 

I  The  Southern  Railway 

^  operate  over  their  lines  continuously  a  fully  equipped  dairy  car  in  an  endeavor  to 
p  promote  this  profitable  industry.  Besides  this  co-operation,  several  experienced  dairy 
P  instructors  travel  constantly  over  these  lines  visiting  adjacent  farms  and  giving  expert 
p  advice  and  help  to  dairymen  and  others  wishifig  to  engage  in  the  business.  All  of 
=  these  services  are  given  free. 

|j  On  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  the  month  Reduced  Homeseekers’  Tickets 
P  are  sold  to  Southern  points.  Write  for  round  trip  rates  and  make  a  personal  investi- 
p  gation  this  winter  of  the  wonderful  Southern  country. 

p  To  simplify  correspondence,  please  fill  out  the  blanks  below,  mail  to  us  and  we  will 
p  send  our  free  magazine,  “The  Southern  Field,”  and  lists  of  farms  for  sale.  We  have 
1  no  land  to  sell  but  we  will  refer  you  to  reliable  parties  with  whom  you  can  personally 
p  make  your  arrangements. 

|  M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
|  Room  87,  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY,  Washington,  D.  C. 

=  - I  am  interested  in  the  State  and  subjects  checked  below - 


Mobile  &  Ohio 
Railroad  and 
Georgia  Southern 
&  Florida  Ry. 


m\m 


m  □  Virginia  □  North  Carolina  □  South  Carolina  □  Georgia  □  Florida  □  Alabama  H 
=  □  Mississippi  □  Tennessee  □  Kentucky  = 

§§  □  Dairy  □  Livestock  □  Poultry  □  Fruit  □  Truck  □  General  Farming  M 


HAVANA  -i 


Steel  Wheels 

For  any  wagon  or  cart  you 
may  have  on  your  farm.  We 
make  the  wheels  to  fit  your 
axle.  You  give  us  the  exact 
dimensions  of  your  axle,  as 
asked  for  on  our  order  sheet,and 
we  guarantee  a  fit.  If  you  are 
interested,  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  forward  you  our  catalogue 
and  order  sheet.  Write  us. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
Box  17,  Havana,  Illinois 
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ELECTRIC 

Steel 
Wheel 
Handy 
Wagons1 
Are  Big 

Money 
SAVERS! 


No 
more 
high  i 
lifting  or  pitch  j 
ing.  Saves  you 
work  and  light-  i 
ens  draft  nearly 
50%.  Don’t  rut  I 
fields  or  roads. 

We  also  furnish 
Electric  Steel 
Wheels  to  fit  ANY 
L  wagon.  Wheels  can'  _ 
k  dry  out  or  rot.  Send  for 

free  book  of  facts  and  proofs. 

Electric  Wheel  Co., 

tS  Kim  Street, 
iiuincT,  111. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Ten  tons  of  black  pow¬ 
der  and  five  tons  of  dynamite  were  set  off 
at  McAfee  Mountains,  near  Newton,  N. 
J.,  Nov.  20.  The  face  of  tlie  cliff  was 
torn  out  by  the  explosion,  and  the  blast 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  ever  attempted.  A  solid  wall  of 
limestone  more  than  600  feet  long,  110 
feet  high  and  35  feet  deep  was  torn  out 
by  the  explosion.  It  is  estimated  that 
fully  60.000  tons  of  limestone  wfas  dis¬ 
lodged,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  a 
force  of  more  than  100  men  busy  nntil 
about  June  1. 

Because  Philip  Chick’s  fourteen-year- 
old  daughter  Mary  has  been  working  from 
2  to  7  o’clock  in  the  morning  as  a  helper 
on  his  milk  wagon.  Chick  was  found 
guilty  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  20,  of  vio¬ 
lating  the  child  labor  lawr.  He  was  repri¬ 
manded  by  the  city  court  judge,  who  said 
such  cases  accounted  for  the  downfall  of 
many  young  girls.  After  her  duties  on 
the  milk  route  were  over  the  girl  attended 
school  each  day. 

Peter  P.  Murphy,  the  union  labor  lead¬ 
er  who,  it  is  alleged,  engaged  three  New 
York  gansters  to  “do  up’’  a  rival,  was 
sentenced  Nov.  20  in  the  County  Court  in 
Jersey  City  to  prison  for  not  less  than 
six  years  and  not  more  than  twelve 
years.  Murphy  was  a  walking  delegate 
for  his  union,  and  John  W.  Burke,  a 
rival,  had  lodged  charges  against  him. 
Murphy  employed  the  gangsters  to  “beat 
up”  Burke,  so  he  could  not  appear  to 
prosecute. 

The  Grand  Jury  of  the  Clay  County 
(Mo.)  Circuit  Court  returned  an  indict¬ 
ment  Nov.  21  against  John  Doe  of  the 
Wabash  Railroad  Company  for  violation 
of  the  local  option  law.  The  action  will 
be  made  a  test  case  by  the  “drys”  as  to 
the  right  of  railroad  companies  in  Mis¬ 
souri  to  sell  liquor  on  their  trains  in  local 
option  counties.  The  Wabash  road  be¬ 
tween  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis  runs 
through  dry  counties  nearly  all  the  way, 
Clay  county  being  one  of  them.  The  in¬ 
formation  on  which  the  Wabash  was  in¬ 
dicted  showed  that  whiskey  was  served  in 
a  sleeping  car. 

Ste.  Marie,  Quebec,  a  town  of  1,600 
inhabitants,  was  swept  by  fire  Nov.  22. 
The  damage  wrought  bv  the  fire  was 
$300,000. 

Fourteen  players  were  killed  and  175 
were  injured  in  football  games  in  the  sea¬ 
son  which  virtually  closed  Nov.  23.  This 
record  of  casualties  is  only  slightly  below 
that  of  1912,  when  13  players  met  death 
and  183  were  injured.  These  figures 
were  compiled  from  press  reports  and 
published  at  Chicago.  The  injured  in¬ 
clude  only  those  who  suffered  broken 
bones,  torn  ligaments,  severe  strains  and 
sprains,  and  internal  injuries.  Of  the 
14  deaths,  13  were  due  to  injuries  received 
this  year.  Chaides  Sweitzer,  formerly  a 
Hamline  University  player,  died  on  Nov. 
17,  at  St.  Paul,  from  a  complication  of 
diseases  resulting  from  injuries  received 
several  years  ago.  Other  fatalities  re¬ 
sulted,  with  few  exceptions,  from  frac¬ 
tured  skulls,  broken  necks  or  other  spinal 
injuries.  Only  two  college  players  were 
killed. 

Fire  in  the  Lignum  Chemical  Works, 
Williamsburg,  New  York,  November  24, 
caused  a  loss  of  $50,000 ;  a  telephone 
cable  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $16,- 
000,  and  two  firemen  were  seriously,  if 
not  fatally  hurt. 

A  head-on  collision  between  two  high- 
powered  automobiles  running  at  full  speed 
on  Pelham  Parkway,  New  York,  shortly 
before  midnight  Nov.  25,  killed  four  per¬ 
sons  in  one  car  and  seriously  injured  five 
others,  four  of  whom  may  die.  Leonard 
Kohn,  president  of  the  Rex  Novelty  Com¬ 
pany  of  2  West  35th  street,  and  living  at 
116  Madison  avenue,  was  killed  in  his 
own  car,  a  heavy  limousine,  which  was 
running  north  on  the  parkway  between 
Eastchester  and  Williamsbridge  roads. 
Assemblyman  Thomas  F.  Denney  of  the 
19th  Assembly  District,  a  Democratic 
member  of  the  last  Legislature,  who  was 
defeated  for  reelection,  was  killed  in  the 
Kohn  car,  and  also  two  women. 

James  E.  Foye,  a  clerk  employed  by 
the  Farmers’  Loan  &  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York,  was  arrested  Nov.  25  on  the  charge 
of  having  stolen  $500,000  in  stocks  and 
bonds  from  the  vaults  of  that  institution. 

November  25  Andrew  Carnegie  cele¬ 
brated  his  seventy-eighth  birthday  in 
New  York.  In  accordance  with  his  usual 
custom  he  received  many  newspaper  re¬ 
porters,  as  well  as  personal  friends. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Jessie  Woodrow 
Wilson  to  Francis  B.  Sayre,  which  took 
place  at  the  White  House  Nov.  25,  was 
marked  by  great  dignity,  and  was  ren¬ 
dered  more  imposing  by  the  presence  of 
the  numerous  foreign  ambassadors  in  full 
court  dress.  Mrs.  Sayre’s  future  resi¬ 
dence  is  in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  where 
her  husband  has  a  post  at  Williams  Col¬ 
lege. 

Edward  T.  Rosenheimer,  who  ran  down 
and  killed  Grace  Hough  in  his  automobile 
in  August,  1910,  and  was  subsequently 
indicted  for  manslaughter  and  a  violation 
of  the  Callan  automobile  law,  was  re¬ 
leased  Nov.  25  on  the  latter  charge. 
Judge  Mahoney  of  the  New  York  Court 
of  General  Sessions  suspended  sentence 
on  the  ground  that  the  violation  was  only 
a  technical  one.  It  was  charged  that 
Rosenheimer  speeded  away  immediately 
after  the  accident,  and  thereby  violated 


the  Callan  law.  It  was  brought  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  returned  later  to  the  scene 
of  the  accident,  after  every  one  had  gone. 
For  this  reason,  and  on  the  assertion  of 
Assistant  District  Attorney  Wasservogel 
that  Rosenheimer  had  suffered  enough. 
Judge  Mahoney  accepted  a  plea  of  guilty 
and  released  the  prisoner. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Capt.  Paul 
Rodzenko,  who  represents  Russia  at  the 
Horse  Show,  received  a  cable  from  his 
government  Nov.  21,  authorizing  him  to 
offer  $40,000  for  the  trotter  J.  Malcolm 
Forbes,  which  won  the  roadster  champion¬ 
ship  at  the  New  York  Horse  Show  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  other  blue  ribbons.  J.  Malcolm 
Forbes  was  entered  and  shown  by  Thomas 
W.  Murphy,  his  owner  being  James  It. 
McGowan,  of  Mount  Sterling,  Ivy.  J. 
Malcolm  Forbes,  besides  being  true  to  the 
type  of  the  American  trotter,  has  a  mark 
of  2  :08  on  the  track.  The  Russians  want 
him  to  improve  the  blood  of  their  trotters. 

It  was  announced  Nov.  25  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  will  make  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  high  price  of  eggs.  It  is 
believed  that  cold  storage  combines  are 
responsible,  and  evidence  is  sought  for 
prosecution. 
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COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

International  Live  Stock  Show,  Chi¬ 
cago,  November  29-Deeember  6. 

The  Capital  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  show  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  December  2-6. 

Annual  Show,  Steuben-Allegany  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  Decem¬ 
ber  2-6. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  December  8-10. 

Farmers’  week,  Oregon  Agricultural 
College,  Corvallis,  Ore.,  December  8-13. 

New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Syracuse,  December  9-12. 

New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  December  10-12. 

Conference  of  State  leaders  in  field 
studies  and  boys’  and  girls’  clubs,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  December  15-18. 

St.  Mary’s  Poultry  Club,  first  annual 
show,  St.  Mary’s,  Pa.,  December  18-19. 

Poultry  Show,  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  New  York,  December  26-31. 

New  Jersey  Farmers’  week,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick, 
December  26-31. 

Forty-first  annual  meeting,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  January  29-30,  1914. 

Farmers’  week,  Pennsylvania  State 
College  P.  O.,  December  29,  1913-January 
3,  1914. 

Vermont  Dairymen’s  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Rutland,  Vt.,  January  6-8, 
1914. 

New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Convention  Hall,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  January  7-8-9,  1914. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  annu¬ 
al  Winter  meeting,  Easton,  Md.,  January 
13-15,  1914. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  convention  and  trade  exhibit, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  January  15-16,  1914. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association, 
seventeenth  exhibition,  St.  Alban’s,  Vt., 
January  20-22,  1914. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Cleveland,  O..  January  20- 
23,  in  connection  with  the  Fifth  Annual 
Ohio  State  apple  show. 

Annual  Corn  Show,  Pennsylvania  Live 
Stock  Breeders’  Association,  Pennsylvan¬ 
ia  Dairy  Union,  Pennsylvania  Horticul¬ 
tural  Association,  York,  Pa.,  third  week 
in  January,  1914. 

Ohio  Corn  Improvement  Association, 
Mansfield,  O.,  January  27-30,  1914. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  Soci¬ 
ety,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January  28-29-30, 
1914. 

Farmers’  Week.  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  February  2-6,  1914. 

Sixth  National  Corn  Exposition,  State 
Fair  Grounds,  Dallas,  Texas,  February 
10-24,  1914. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst,  ten-weeks’  Winter  course,  Jan¬ 
uary  6-March  13,  1914. 

Thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Cleveland,  O.,  June  24-26,  1914. 


Buying  from  Producers. 

Myself  and  some  friends  are  wishing  to 
purchase  hams  and  bacon  at  wholesale 
prices.  We  would,  of  course,  buy  in  quan¬ 
tity  ;  also  butter.  There  is  a  beef  company 
in  this  town,  but  it  seems  to  be  doubtful 
whether  they  would  sell  to  us.  Do  you 
think  that  local  retailers  would  be  likely 
to  ask  wholesalers  not  to  sell  to  us? 

New  York.  w.  a.  k. 

N.-Y. — Here  is  a  case  for  our  Sub¬ 
scribers’  Exchange.  It  is  designed  for 
just  such  cases — for  the  man  who  wants 
to  buy  as  well  as  he  who  wants  to  sell. 
State  what  you  want  and  if  our  readers 
have  it  they  will  tell  you. 


The  Real  Estate  Educator 

Containing  inside  information  not  gen¬ 
erally  known.  "Don’ts”  in  Real  Estate. 
•'Pointers.”  Legal  Forms,  etc.  It  gives  in 
the  most  condensed  form,  the  essential  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Real  Estate  business.  What  You 
NEED  to  Know— What  You  OUGIITto  Know— 
What  You  WANT  to  Know  About  It.  (Edition 
for  the  Million).  The  cost  might  be  saved 
500  times  over  in  one  t  ransaction.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  giiarantced.  256  pages,  cloth,  $1.00, 
postpaid.  Dcscripttoc  circular  free. 

E.  L.  CAREY  S  CO.,  143  W.  Stilt)  Street,  New  York 


If  you  find  12  gauge  guns  and  loads 

too  heavy  and  a  bit  slow  in  an  all-day 
hunt,  just  get  this  splendid  new 


—  The  Safest  Breech-Loading 

—  Gun  Built. 


marlin 
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For  snipe,  quail,  partridge,  woodcock, 
squirrels,  rabbits,  etc.,  it  has  the  penetration 
and  power  of  the  12-gauge  without  the  weight. 

It’s  a  light,  quick  gun  of  beautiful  proportions,  superb¬ 
ly  balanced,  with  every  up-to-date  feature  :  Hammerless; 

Solid  Steel  Breech,  inside  as  well  as  out;  Solid  Top;  Side 
Ejection;  Matted  Barrel;  6  Quick  Shots;  Press-Button 
Cartridge  Release;  Automatic  Hang-Fire  Safety  Device; 
Double  Extractors;  Take-Down;  Trigger  and  Hammer 

Safety.  It’s  just  the  gun  you  want ! 

fflarfirt  12-gauge  hammerless  repeater,  $22.’J0 


1 6-Ga.  Hammerless 

Repeating 
Shotgun — 
^$24.50 

Send  3c  post¬ 
age  for  complete 
catalog  of  all  Marlin 
repeating  rifles  and  shotguns. 

TTlar/l/i  firearms  Co., 

157  Willow  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Ship  Us  Your  Raw  Furs  By  Express 


We  guarantee  to  hold  all  shipments  entirely  separate,  and  in  case  our  valua¬ 
tions  are  not  satisfactory  we  will  return  your  goods  at  once,  and  pay  all 
express  charges  both  ways. 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO. 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 

Reference*:  Dun  or  Bradstreet  Commercial  Agencies — Any  Bank 


127-129 

WEST  KINZIE 
STREET 

CHICAGO 


\ 


GJyjyr  Go:  mj6/a  ? 


r  CHOENE\T 


L-J  FOR  FURS  l 1 


138-140 

WEST  25th. 
STREET 

NEW  YORK 


Write  for  our  F>rice  fist 

H.A.SC  HOENEN 


WE  PAY  HIGHEST  PRICES  FOR 

We  give  liberal  assortment  and  prompt  returns. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

•  IT  IS  READY 


RAW  FURS 

A.  SUSKIND  &  CO„  159  West  24th  St.,  New  York 


We  Can 
Pay  More 
for 


FURS 


than  most  other  houses  because  we 
save  expense  of  travelling  buyers. 
Send  for  price  list  and  ship  to 
M.  F.  Pfaelzer  &  Co., 

119  W.  29th  St.  (Desk  22), 
New  York  City. 


BUY  AN  ICE  PLOW 

and  save  the  ice  crop.  Cut  your  ice 
quick  and  cheap  with  my  Double¬ 
row  Ico  Plow,  It  equals  CO 
men  with  saws.  Pays  for 
itself  in  1  day.  Also  Tools. 
Ask  for  catalog  and  prices. 

WM  H.  PRAY,  Verbank,  N.  Y. 


300 


c 


Large  two-story  house:  good  one;  4  large  barns, 
40x6ii,  3lx50,  24x44:  other  barn,  tenement  house,  or¬ 
chard.  Owner  dead.  Heirs  must  sell.  Been  in 
family  120  years.  This  is  a  ten  thousand  dollar 
farm.  Will  sell  for$5,000:  $3, 500cash,  balance— time. 
HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  Yirk 

FARM  OF  250  ACRES 

In  the  beautiful  Mohawk  Valley,  near  city,  on  State 
Road,  $65  an  acre-  6.  B.  CONE,  Box  493,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y- 

Vircrinia  Farrn*  F0R  SALE— Prices  right.  Term* 
Virginia  r arms  Reasonable.  Soil  fertile.  Mild 
Climate.  Best  Markets.  We  have  farms  from  5 
acres  to  5,000  acres.  Write  for  our  Free  Illustrated 
Catalogues.  Southside  Realty  Co.,  Inc.,  Petersburg,  V*. 

FOR  CAI  p— 1,200  Bu.  Seed  Com  (Vie- 
■■  w  M  L,  G  toryL«ainlng)90  day, produc¬ 
ing  126  bushel  to  acre,  with  15  tons  of  stalks  to  acre. 
Also  600  Bu.  **  Perfect "  Potatoes,  (New  Seed)  produc¬ 
ing  very  near  to  300  bu.  to  acre.  Was  absolutely  Blight 
and  Kust  Proof,  grown  alongside  of  other  potatoes  that 
did  Blight  and  Rust  this  past  season.  Prices — Corn,  $2.00 
Per  Bu.  Potatoes,  $t.00  Per  Bu.  Also  1  A  No.-l  Interna¬ 
tional  70-Bu.  Manure  Spreader,  better  than  new,  at  \i 
cost  price.  1  10-H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  mounted  on 
Heavy  Truek,  in  perfect  running  order.  Guaranteed  as 
good  as  new.  Also  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns (Wyckoflf 
Strain)  and  Genuine  Spencer  Strain  Indian  Runner  Ducks. 

Richard  Wagoner,  Aloha  Farm,  Brookfield  Center,  Com 

C.  D.  Rose  Farm  flecy.  SELLS  FARMS.  Send  for  list. 
o  ■  i  ii  ■  State  &  Warren  Sts.,  Trenton,  N.J. 

IRfI  FOK  SALE— Near  Phila.  and  Trenton  markets; 

I0U  good  R.R.  and  trolley  facilities.  New  catalogue.  Es¬ 
tablished  25  years.  HORACE  G.  REEDER,  Newtown,  Pe. 

Farms  forSale 

Fertile  and  beautiful  farm  lands,  water  fronts 
and  timber  land  on  the  Eastern  shoreof  Maryland. 

SAMUEL  P  WOODCOCK,  -  Salisbury,  Maryland 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

In  the  Province  of 


FUR  SHIPPERS 

Write  today  for  our  price  list 

We  pay  high  prices,  and  make  prompt  return*, 
Also  pay  all  express  charges. 

J.  G.  REICHARD  &  BRO.,  Inc. 

BOWERS,  (Berks  Co.,)  PA. 


SKUNKS  AND  ALL 


Trade  Mark. 


OTHER  FURS 


We  want  them.  If  you  have 
never  written  to  us  for  a  price 
li*t,  do  so  at  once  and  be  kept 
posted  throughout  the  season 
We  want  Furs  from  the  East¬ 
ern  States  and  Canada  only 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 

284  Bridge  Montgomery*  N.  Y. 


1 


TRAPPING  PAYS  BIG 

If  you  know  the  inside  secrets  of  th« 
business.  Fur  News  Magazine,  published 
monthly,  $1.00  *  year,  tells  all  about  trapping,  hunting,  raw 
furs,  hunting  dogs,  guns,  traps,  camps,  and  all  pursuits  for  profit 
in  the  woods  and  fields.  Lots  of  good  stories.  SPECIAL  OFFER. 
Send  25o.  for  3  months'  trial  and  get  FREE  valuable  64-pags 
Trappers  Guide.  FLU  NEWS  PUB. CO.,  75  W.  23rd  St.,  Now  York 


SKUNK 


WE  PAY  TOP  PRICES  FOR  SKUNK. 

MINK,  MUSKRAT,  AND  ALL  RAW  FURS, 

Price  list  free.  M .  J.  .Jewett  & 
Sons,  Redwood,  N.Y.  Depl.  29 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Western  Canada 


Do  you  desire  to  get  a  Free 
Homestead  of  1(50  Acres  of 
that  well  known  Wheat  Land? 
The  area  is  becoming  more  lim¬ 
ited  but  no  less  valuable. 

New  Districts  have  recently 
been  opened  up  for  settlement, 
and  Into  these  rallroadB  are  now 
being  built.  The  day  will  soon 
come  when  there  will  be  no  Free  Home¬ 
steading  laud  left. 

A  Swift  Current,  Saskatchewan  farmer 
writes: — "I  came  here  on  my  homestead 
March.  1906,  with  about  *1000  worth  of 
horses  and  machinery,  and  just  *35  in  cash. 
Today  I  have  900  acres  of  wheat,  300  acres 
of  oats,  and  50  acreB  of  flax.”  Not  bad  for 
six  years,  but  only  an  instance  of  what 
may  be  done  in  Western  Canada,  in  Mani- 
tolia,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberto. 

Send  at  once  for  Literature,  Maps,  Rail¬ 
way  Kates,  etc.,  to 


J.  S.  CRAWFORD 

301  E.  Genesee  Street 
Syracuse,  N.  V. 


or  Address,  Superintendent  of  Immigration 

1  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada 


'J 


Cash  Prices  for  Highest  Cow  and  Horse  Hides 

and  fancy  prices  for  Calf  Skins.  Address 

ROGERS  TANNERY,  -  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 

LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  llorso  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  wi i  h  lutir  or  lur  on. 

Wo  tan  and  finish  thsm  right ;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Xour  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  bo  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in¬ 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  tako  otf  and  earo  for 
hides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  (ho  froioh( 
bo(h  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horso 
hide*  and  calf  skins  ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

Tlie  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

571  Lyell  Avc.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

The  Rose.  Parsons .  1.00 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee .  1-60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.50 
Clovers,  Shaw .  1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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FARM  ENGINEERING. 

Valve  Igniters  for  Acetylene  Plants. 

I  have  just  had  an  acetylene  lighting 
plant  put  in  with  valve  igniters.  Will 
one  wire  and  the  gas  pipe  give  as  good 
service  as  two  wires,  as  to  the  lasting  of 
the  batteries,  etc.?  m.  f.  s. 

Conesus,  N.  Y. 

That  is  the  customary  way,  and  is 
better  than  two  wires  if  the  connections 
to  the  pipe  are  made  carefully.  Scrape 
off  all  dirt  and  make  several  wraps  of 
the  bare  copper  wire  on  the  pipe,  twisting 
up  perfectly  tight.  w.  w.  D. 


Tar  for  Tin  Roof. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  prepare  tar 
for  tin-plate  roof?  I  don’t  want  the  ex¬ 
pense  to  put  a  new  roof  on,  as  the  old 
one  is  in  a  pretty  good  condition.  F.  o. 

Glen  Head,  L.  I. 

Usually  the  tar  is  simply  heated  until 
liquid,  and  then  applied  with  a  broom. 

R.  P.  C. 


Leaky  Cistern. 

I  have  a  cistern  bpilt  outdoors.  It  is 
covered  with  concrete,  the  walls  are 
stone  two  feet  thick.  It  has  been  in  use 
25  years,  but  now  it  leaks.  I  have  been 
all  over  the  walls  with  a  heavy  coat  of 
cement  wash  about  like  cream,  but  it  does 
not  stop  the  leak.  Can  you  or  your  read¬ 
ers  tell  me  what  to  do?  R.  L.  H. 

Ellenburgh,  N.  Y. 

After  such  a  long  period  of  use  the 
mortar  between  the  stones  is  probably 
pretty  crumbly,  and  lets  the  water 
through.  The  only  satisfactory  remedy 
is  an  entire  rebuilding  of  the  cistern. 
For  a  temporary  repair  a  coating  of  thick 
asphaltum  or  some  similar  tar  paint  is 
the  best  thing  to  use.  The  asphaltum 
dries  quickly  and  makes  a  fine  non-leak¬ 
ing  coating,  even  with  a  wall  in  bad 
shape.  If  you  can  find  out  about'  where 
the  leak  is,  only  the  joints  in  that  vicinity 
need  be  coated.  Sometimes  water  glass 
does  a  good  repair  job  on  cement  sur¬ 
faces  and  probably  would  be  satisfactory 
for  leaking  joints.  The  cement  wash 
is  never  a  good  investment,  and  will  not 
stop  any  sizable  leak  in  the  way  the  var¬ 
ious  viscous  coatings  will.  R.  p.  c. 


Floats  to  Destroy  Flies. 

In  a  recent  agricultural  paper  I  read 
that  raw  ground  phosphate  rock,  com¬ 
monly  called  “floats,”  if  dusted  on  stable 
manure,  would  destroy  flies  and  prevent 
their  multiplication,  and  would  at  the 
same  time  increase  the  fertilizing  value  of 
the  manure.  Is  this  true?  g.  h.  s. 

Is  there  not  some  mistake  about  this? 
It  is  hard  to  think  of  an  agricultural 
paper  making  such  claims.  Raw  ground 
phosphate  would  not  destroy  the  flies. 
“Acid  phosphate”  is  the  raw  phosphate 
“cut”  or  treated  with  sulphuric  acid. 
When  this  is  mixed  with  horse  manure 
the  flies  will  not  lay  many  eggs  on  it. 
The  fly  breeds  almost  entirely  in  horse 
manure,  but  the  acid  phosphate  repels 
them.  The  raw  phosphate  would  dry  the 
stable,  but  would  not  repel  the  flies. 


Origin  of  the  Elberta  Peach. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  the  Elberta 
peach  I  can  sustain  the  statement  of 
George  F.  Platt.  Accompanied  by  J.  H. 
Hale  I  visited  Samuel  Rumph’s  planta¬ 
tion  in  Georgia,  and  saw  a  peach  tree 
standing  near  the  center  of  a  field  which 
I  was  told  was  the  original  Elberta  peach 
tree.  I  was  told,  as  well  as  Mr.  Platt, 
that  this  large  field  was  planted  to  seed¬ 
lings,  and  that  Elberta  was  the  only  var¬ 
iety  considered  worth  retaining. 

I  consider  the  peach  more  likely  to 
reproduce  itself  than  most  other  fruits. 
A  friend  sent  me  a  new  variety  of  peach 
which  fruited  freely  in  my  poultry  yard. 
From  the  seed  of  this  peach  there  came 
up  nearby  three  seedling  trees  which 
fruited  this  year  for  the  first  time.  All 
of  these  seedlings  produced  large  and 
handsome  varieties  resembling  the  parent. 
Certain  varieties  of  peach  seem  to  have 
more  of  a  tendency  to  reproduce  them¬ 
selves  than  the  average  variety.  The 
W  agner  peach  was  one  of  the  varieties 
of  this  class  which  show  a  strong  tend¬ 
ency  to  reproduce  itself  from  seed.  Craw¬ 
ford’s  Early  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
reproduce  itself  from  seed.  Thus  we  have 
many  varieties  of  peach  closely  resembling 
the  Early  Crawford.  c.  A.  green. 


Buying  Bee*. 

I  have  searched  your  paper  each  week 
for  an  advertisement  of  bees.  Where  can 


THE  RURAL 

I  buy  them  and  what  do  you  consider  a 
good  fair  price  to  pay  for  them? 

Harriman,  N.  Y.  M.  s.  E. 

Except  in  small  numbers  used  as  nuclei 
for  building  up  colonies,  bees  do  not  lend 
themselves  i-eadily  to  long  shipments,  and 
you  will  not  be  apt  to  find  them  adver¬ 
tised  for  sale  unless  by  some  one  desir¬ 
ing  to  go  out  of  the  business.  The  best 
way  to  procure  them  is  to  buy  new 
swarms,  or  colonies  already  housed,  from 
some  bee-keeper  near  by.  This  can  be 
done  in  almost  any  neighborhood,  and  if 
only  black  bees  can  be  obtained,  and 
Italians  are  desired,  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  introduce  an  Italian  queen  which  can 
be  purchased  by  mail  from  any  one  of 
scores  of  breeders.  Colonies  in  good 
movable  frame  hives  may  usually  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  from  $5  to  $10  each,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  kind  of  bees,  the  weight  of 
the  colony,  the  value  of  the  hive,  and 
the  season  of  the  year.  m.  b.  d. 


Another  Poison-Ivy  Cure. 

As  soon  as  the  poison  ivy  is  discov¬ 
ered,  take  the  stems  of  burdocks,  pound 
them  up,  and  extract  the  juice  by  squeez¬ 
ing  the  pulp  through  a  cloth.  Bathe  the 
inflamed  parts  with  this  liquid,  and  make 
a  compress  of  the  burdock  stems,  to  keep 
the  skin  moist.  The  severe  itching  will 
cease  in  a  few  moments,  and  the  irrita¬ 
tion  will  disappear  in  a  day  or  two.  It 
is  cheap,  almost  always  at  hand  on  a 
New'  England  farm,  and  so  simple  that 
any  barefoot  boy  can  use  it.  This  is 
something  the  same  as  raising  corn  with¬ 
out  cultivation,  but  worth  the  trial. 

Michigan.  l.  p.  h. 


Shot-hole  Borer. 

I  enclose  sample  of  bark  cut  from  a 
four-year-old  cherry  tree,  which  you  will 
note  has  been  punctured  by  the  shot-hole 
borer.  All  of  my  trees  have  been  sprayed 
with  lime-sulphur  during  the  dormant  1 
season,  which  has  protected  all  varieties 
from  scale,  but  I  am  unable  to  control 
the  shot-hole  borer.  Can  you  give  me  auy 
information  on  how  to  control  this  pest? 

North  Baltimore,  O.  n.  e.  d. 

As  a  rule  the  shot-hole  borer  only  at¬ 
tacks  trees  that  have  already  been  weak¬ 
ened  by  some  other  cause.  To  control  it, 
remove  and  burn  dead  or  dying  trees  in 
which  the  insect  is  breeding  in  large 
numbers,  as  they  wTill  spread  from  these 
to  others  that  are  not  vigorous  in  growth. 
Where  trees  are  only  moderately  at¬ 
tacked,  trim  them  back  and  fertilize.  Give 
a  coat  of  thick  carbolated  whitewash  in 
.Tune,  and  again  in  August,  using  one  pint 
of  crude  carbolic  acid  to  10  gallons  of 
whitewash. 


Cover  Crops  in  Kansas. 

On  page  1206  Edward  Taylor  of  Kan¬ 
sas  argued  in  favor  of  Fall  plowing,  and 
opposed  the  “cover  crop”  plan.  A  recent 
item  from  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  contains  the  following : 

“Farmers  in  the  I. in  wood  community 
in  Leavenworth  County  have  the  practice 
of  sowing  turnips  after  the  potato  crop 
has  been  harvested,  and  turning  them  un¬ 
der  for  green  manure.  Owing  to  the  high 
price  of  vegetables  this  year,  the  farmers 
are  disposing  of  them  at  good  prices.  One 
farmer  sold  his  turnips  at  15  cents  a 
bushel  on  the  ground,  and  another  sold 
his  for  $12  an  acre.  It  is  stipulated  in 
the  contracts  that  the  tops  must  be  left 
on  the  ground.” 

This  may  mean  a  combination  of  cover 
crop  and  Fall  plowing.  The  potatoes  are 
dug  early  and  the  turnips  may  be  taken 
off  in  time  to  plow'  the  laud  or  sow  rye, 
as  desired.  We  consider  a  good  crop  of 
turnips  worth  more  than  $12  as  plant 
food.  _ 

Protecting  Water  Pipe. — W.  R.  G., 
Richmond,  Mass.,  might  try  plaster  of 
Paris.  I  will  give  you  my  experience. 
Several  years  ago  I  laid  %-ineh  pipe 
from  spring  to  barn.  I  had  to  cross  a 
water  ditch  10  feet  wide,  10  feet  deep. 
Made  a  box  and  laid  pipe  in  it  over  top 
of  ditch,  and  filled  box  with  plaster  of 
paris  on  all  sides  of  pipe.  It  never  froze. 

Connecticut.  j.  j.  d. 

Rust  Preventive.— The  Colorado  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  gives  the  following  ad¬ 
vice  :  "All  steel  articles  can  be  perfectly 
preserved  from  rust,  by  putting  a  lump 
of  freshly-burned  lime  in  the  drawer  or 
case  in  which  they  are  kept.  If  the 
things  are  to  be  moved,  as  a'  gun  in  its 
case,  put  the  lime  in  a  muslin  bag.  To 
keep  tools  from  rusting,  take  one-half 
ounce  of  camphor,  dissolve  in  one  pound 
melted  lard take  off  scum  and  mix  in 
as  much  fine  black  lead  (graphite)  as  will 
give  it  an  iron  color.  Clean  tools  and 
smear  with  this  mixture.  After  24  hours 
rub  clean  with  a  soft  linen  cloth.” 
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For  the  Greatest  Strength,  Toughness  and 
Wear,  Insist  on  “Elephant  Head” 
Rubber  Boots 


Albig1  strong,  honest  and  tough 
boot,  you  will  find  its  wear-resist¬ 
ing  qualities  unequalled  for  all 
work  where  a  rubber  boot  is 
needed. 


Insist  upon  “Elephant  Head”  Brand  Rubber  Boots. 
Made  of  the  Best  Grade  of  Fine  Para 
Rubber. 

— made  of  extra  strong  duck.  I 
—reinforced  at  every  point. 

All  the  best  dealers  carry  “Eleohant 
Head”  Brand  Rubber  Boots  in  all 
lengths  and  you  can  depend  on  them 
to  carry  the  best  of  everything. 


WOONSOCKET 
RUBBER  CO. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


The  best  engine  for  any  purpose;  Water 
Systems,  Pumps,  Hoists,  Sprayers,  Saws, 
Concrete  Mixers,  Stone  Crushers,  Electric 
Light  Outfits,  etc. 


Portable,  Semi-Portable,  and  Stationary  Types 


Made  up  to  the  Fairbanks  standard  and 
backed  by  the  Fairbanks  Guarantee. 


Bulletin  No.  28-R  describes  them.  Copy 
upon  request. 


FAIRBANKS  “BULL  DOG”  ENGINES 

Wnte  for  Prices  and  Terms  “Bull  Dog”  Engines  1 to  1  6  H.  P. 

Vertical  Engines  8  to  60  H.  P. 
GAS,  GASOLENE,  or  KEROSENE 
Equipped  with  Batteries  or  Magneto 


Albany.  N.  Y. 
Balt  imore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY 


Hartford,  Conn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Paterson,  N.  J, 
Philac  elp'iia,  Pa, 


NEW  YORK 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Providence.  R.  I. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


London,  England 
Glasgow,  Scotland 
Hamburg  Germany 
Paris,  France 


Send 

for 

Free 

Booklet 


GasoQine -Kerosene 
Engines 

One  of  our  types  of  engines  is 
bound  to  be  just  what  you  need, 
Mr.  Farmer.  One  of  our  newest 
operates  on  either  gasoline  or 
kerosene.  You  realize  what  ail 
advantage  that  is,  for  kerosene’s 
most  always  on  hand.  Nc  matter 
what  job  you  want  to  do,  the 
Jacobson  engine  simply  walks 
away  with  the  work.  Jacobson 
Portable  Gasoline  Engines  are 
approved  and  labeled  by  the 
Underwriters.  Material  and 
workmanship  faultless. 

jAcoasoN  Machine 
Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  D 
Warren,  Pa. 


Fop  Farm  or  Factory 


EASY 
TERMS 

TO 

RELIABLE 

PEOPLE 


STA  770 AM  R  Y 


Wood  Sawing  Outfits,  Three  Styles ,  All  Sizes 
MAKE  MORE  MONEY— DO  LESS  WORK 


- V»i»  JWUA  I ui ill  11^111  iIVVY  UHC  Ol  w _  _ _ 

gines.  They  make  money  and  save  work.  Take  them 
wherever  the  work  is.^  They  are  strong,  durable,  and  reliable. 
n  l*  ar.e  workers  and  never  quit.  Don't  sleef 

J1*8"*  till  >'ou  have  sent  for  information  that  mean* 
P,9VtARS ,FOR  you.  Tell  US  SIZE  FARM  YOL 
HAY  E  and  get  special  proposition.  DO  IT  NOW. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 
202  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


YOURS 

—For  Greatest 
Power  Profits! 

Rend  in  your  name  on  postal !  Don't  buy 
a  power  outfit  o C any  kmd  till  you  get  our 
a  facts,  figures  and  proof.  You  don't 
)  eal tze  the  economy,  reliability  and 
superiority  ot  the  famous 


STEAM 

ENGINES 


LEFFEL . 

i  hey  are  replacing  all  other  power 
outfits  wherever  introduced.  Leurn 
reasons.  Buy  your  last  engine 
a^id  save  big  money.  Leffel 
runs  aiiy  machine,  does  man  v 
things  gasoline  can't  do. 
Burns  anything  for  fuel. 
Don’t  wait!  Write  us  now! 
James  Leffel  &  Company 
287*  Springfield,  Ohio 


^  13  Cents  Per  Rod 

■  .  ,  Strongest,  heaviest  wire.  Double  £ 

van i zed.  Outlasts  others  nearly  2  to  1.  Low  pri 
>ct  trom  factory.  Over  150  styles  for  everv  purpc: 
.......  sheep,  poultry,  rabbit,  horse,  cattle.  Also  h 

yfonca  andgatea  ot  ail  styles..  Mail  postal  for  catalog  i 
f  sample  to  test  and  compare  with  others.  Addresa 
.  ^  BROWN  fence  &  WIRE  CO. 

D.partm.nt jj  Cleveland,  C 


FARM  FENCE 

41  INCHES  HIGH 

ICO  other  styles  of 
Farm,  Poultry  and 
Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  save-the- 
dealer’s-profit-prices.  Our 
large  catalog  is  free. 

BITS  ELMAN  BEOS.  Box  230  Mancie,  Ind 
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[lope  Farm  Notes 

We  hare  not  had  in  a  dozen  years  such 
peculiar  Fall  weather.  There  have  been 
only  a  few  light  frosts,  with  frequent 
rains.  The  ground  is  soft  and  muddy, 
and  late  in  November  the  air  was  as 
balmy  as  early  May.  A  great  season  this 
for  the  cover  crops — we  never  had  a  bet¬ 
ter  one.  By  Thanksgiving  Crimson  clover 
stood  three  to  four  inches  high,  thick  and 
green.  It  is  something  to  be  thankful  for 
to  see  this  clover  and  the  mat  of  rye  and 
vetch  growing  in  our  tough  soil.  It 
means  a  clear  present  of  the  equivalent  of 
10  tons  of  good  manure  per  acre.  A 
good  many  farmers  in  our  neighborhood 
are  Fall-plowing  so  as  to  get  the  work 
out  of  the  way.  I  have  no  argument  or 
objection,  but  I  would  not  let  a  plow  start 
in  my  cover  crops  until  the  next  Spring. 
We  need  that  green  stuff  in  the  soil  more 
than  we  need  Fall  plowing. 

Another  curious  result  of  this  soft  Fall 
is  our  carrot  crop.  Last  Spring  we  seed¬ 
ed  an  acre  of  mangels.  The  stand  was 
poor.  You  may  blame  the  seedsman  or 
yourself  for  such  results.  The  first  is 
most  convenient — the  latter  often  nearer 
the  truth.  At  any  rate,  some  of  our  rows 
were  very  thin.  About  the  middle  of  July 
we  tried  the  experiment  of  drilling  car¬ 
rot  seed  in  the  missing  places.  I  did  not 
expect  much  from  it,  but  this  open  Fall 
has  given  the  carrot  crop  its  chance,  and 
some  of  the  roots  were  two  inches  thick 
by  Thanksgiving.  No  use  claiming  this 
can  be  done  any  season,  for  it  cannot,  but 
in  this  peculiar  Fall  the  carrots  had  time 
to  grow,  and  will  more  than  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  mangels. 

The  wet  Fall  has  nearly  ruined  coi'n 
fodder.  Here  we  have  the  best  possible 
argument  for  a  silo.  If  this  fodder  had 
been  cut  up  for  silage  in  late  October  it 
would  now  be  as  safe  and  satisfactory  as 
the  peaches  and  pears  that  were  put  into 
jars  in  September.  Standing  out  in  the 
almost  continuous  rains  the  corn  fodder 
has  lost  its  pleasant  smell  and  taste.  The 
stock  eat  it  sparingly,  but  do  not  like  it. 
Some  of  it  is  better  than  the  rest,  but  it 
will  be  inferior  feed  at  best.  There  will 
be  a  feeding  loss  of  at  least  40  per  cent, 
while  as  silage  10  per  cent  loss  would  be 
unusual.  The  grain,  too,  is  poor  and  we 
would  not  care  to  sell  much  seed  corn,  for 
I  fear  it  will  fail. 

I  find  that  some  feeders  who  have  poor 
corn  fodder  will  use  condiments  to  make 
the  stuff  “taste  better.”  Molasses  seems 
to  be  the  favorite  “taster.”  You  can  buy 
it  as  a  thick  “black-strap,”  which  is  di¬ 
luted  in  water  and  sprinkled  over  the 
cut  fodder.  It  also  comes  in  dry  form — 
the  molasses  mixed  with  fine  moss  or 
ground  peanut  shells  or  dust  and  screen¬ 
ings  and  then  dried.  Some  of  these  “mo¬ 
lasses  feeds”  contain  weed  seed  and  trash, 
others  are  just  what  they  claim  to  be — 
molasses  in  a  clean  and  harmless  “car¬ 
rier.”  I  do  not  believe  it  will  pay  a 
Northern  feeder  to  feed  molasses  as  he 
would  grain,  but  where  the  fodder  is 
poor  I  think  some  form  of  molasses  as  a 
condiment  will  pay  well.  It  certainly  is 
a  fine  thing  to  give  an  old  horse.  You 
can  see  the  result  in  the  gloss  on  his 
skin. 

This  open  Fall  is  bad  for  farm  storage 
of  apples.  The  fruit  is  not  keeping  well, 
and  those  who  expected  to  hold  a  supply 
in  ordinary  farm  cellars  are  likely  to  lose. 
We  rushed  our  own  crop  off  early  without 
great  loss.  Of  course  this  means  com¬ 
petition  with  the  great  supply  which  must 
be  marketed  before  freezing  weather 
comes,  yet  in  a  season  like  this  it  is  the 
wiser  plan.  The  way  to  avoid  competi¬ 
tion  is  to  put  up  a  regular  fruit  storage 
house  where  the  temperature  may  be  held 
under  exact  control.  Then  store  your  ap¬ 
ples  right  from  the  tree  and  leave  them 
until  the  price  suits.  That,  I  think,  is 
what  we  must  come  to  if  we  ever  expect 
to  handle  our  fruit  for  the  best  market. 
The  new  things  are  coming.  Right  in  our 
neighborhood  fruit-growers  are  now  able 
to  hire  auto  trucks,  which  will  run  up 
here  and  whisk  away  a  load  of  baskets 
or  barrels  to  New  York  or  the  smaller 
cities. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
“Hope  Farm”  has  entered  a  pen  of 
“hens” — mostly  ordinary  birds — in  the 
ne.w  egg-laying  contest  at  Storrs,  Conn. 
The  rains  and  dark  days  have  prevented 


taking  a  good  photograph  thus  far.  As 
soon  as  we  can  get  one  I  will  show  these 
“birds”  and  tell  how  they  were  selected, 
and  also  what  we  hope  to  show.  Thus 
far  I  must  say  that  these  birds  have  not 
covered  themselves  with  glory  or  reduced 
the  high  cost  of  eggs,  but  the  Hope  Farm 
folks  are  very  fine  waiters,  with  abund¬ 
ant  patience.  I  am  sure  the  story  of 
these  “mongrel”  hens  will  be  interesting 
when  we  get  their  picture. 

I  wish  to  know  about  the  ash  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  splint  coal.  Would  the  ash  of  this 
coal  after  being  sifted  so  as  to  remove  all 
coarse  ashes  be  desirable  to  put  upon  a 
clay  ground?  What  benefit  would  I  de¬ 
rive  from  the  use  of  this  ash?  w.  H. 

There  is  little  if  any  actual  plant  food 
in  coal  ashes.  People  often  reason  that 
because  wood  ashes  contain  lime,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid,  coal  ashes  must  do 
the  same.  Coal  is  a  very  different  fuel, 
and  there  is  practically  nothing  of  what 
we  call  plant  food  in  it.  Yet  the  fine  coal 
ashes  have  a  mechanical  effect  upon  both 
open  sands  and  dry,  compact  clays,  which 
will  often  make  their  use  profitable. 
These  ashes  act  somewhat  like  a  paste 
to  hold  the  open  soils  together,  while  in 
the  compact  clays  they  have  the  opposite 
effect  of  opening  the  soil.  We  should  put 
them  on  the  clay  ground,  harrowing  in  as 
we  used  lime. 

Our  home  is  a  suburban  one  of  few 
acres,  growing  only  mangel  beets,  cab¬ 
bage  and  some  corn  to  feed  hens,  etc. ; 
buy  all  our  hay  at  present  and  have 
some  corn  fodder  also  on  hand.  I  have 
a  chance  to  buy  two  eight-months-old 
heifers  reasonably.  My  idea  is  to  raise 
both,  then  sell  one,  keeping  the  other  for 
our  own  use.  We  have  no  cow  now. 
These  calves  have  been  fed  skim-milk  up 
to  date,  also  hay  and  fodder.  What 
would  be  best  and  most  profitable  for  me 
to  feed  until  Spring,  when  I  intend  to 
pasture  both  until  Fall  on  neighbor’s 
range,  costing  $5  to  $7  each.  d.  w. 

New  York. 

I  should  look  up  the  mothers  of  those 
heifers  and  see  what  they  are  and  what 
they  have  done.  It  is  a  poor  plan  ever  to 
buy  a  heifer  out  of  an  infex-ior  cow.  It 
will  not  pay.  If  the  cows  are  good,  as 
times  are  now  I  think  the  heifers  will 
prove  a  good  investment.  As  you  are 
near  Syracuse  you  would  better  buy  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  for  rough  fodder,  and  feed  it 
with  your  stalks  and  mangels.  I  doubt 
if  it  will  pay  to  mix  up  a  “balanced  ra¬ 
tion”  of  many  grains  for  these  two 
calves.  I  should  feed  one-tliird  each 
crushed  oats,  wheat  bran  and  cornmeal — 
say  three  to  four  pounds  per  day,  with 
bulky  fodder  like  stalks  or  Alfalfa  to  fill 
them  out. 

A  man  calling  himself  II.  M.  Whiting, 
proprietor  of  the  Whiting  Nurseries,  is 
canvassing  this  district  with  some  won¬ 
derful  new  varieties  of  fruit.  He  has 
taken  a  lot  of  ordex-s,  running  as  high  hs 
$150  each.  He  called  upon  me  to-day,  but 
I  did  not  bite.  If  my  memory  serves  me 
right  a  man  named  AVhiting  has  received 
considerable  attention  from  your  “Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk.”  Do  you  think  he  is  the 
same  man?  If  he  is,  what  is  the  best 
thing  for  those  men  who  have  ordei*ed 
trees  to  do?  He  has  got  a  lot  of  my 
neighbors,  one  of  them  a  subscriber  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  J.  w.  m’m. 

Your  memory  is  an  excellent  servant. 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  has  shown  up  Mr.  Whiting 
and  his  works  again  and  again.  He  is  no 
worse  than  hundreds  of  other  gull  con¬ 
veyors,  but  he  is  a  true  type,  and  so  we 
use  him  as  an  example.  Whiting  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  plausible  dispenser  of  horti¬ 
cultural  guff  who  ever  took  the  road. 
Other  tree  agents  will  read  this  and  per¬ 
haps  feel  jealous,  but  if  I  were  a  “sport” 
I  would  be  willing  to  bet  that  Whiting 
will  convince  a  blind  man  that  he  can  tell 
the  difference  between  black  and  white 
quicker  and  more  thoroughly  than  any 
other  agent  in  America.  Ilis  long  suit  is 
a  fairy  tale  about  several  wonderful  new 
varieties  of  fruits.  Whiting  is  no  fool, 
and  he  does  not  tell  you  that  his  peaches 
grow  a  coat  of  wool  like  a  sheep,  or  that 
plums  are  grafted  on  acorn  sprouts.  Leave 
that  to  clumsy  imitators  of  “plant  wiz¬ 
ards.”  Whiting  knows  just  whore  to  stop 
in  his  song  of  praise  without  sounding  a 
discord.  He  offers  the  finest  varieties 
and  the  finest  trees  ever  known,  and  be¬ 
fore  you  know  it  you  have  agreed  to  buy 
them  at  about  twice  their  value.  We 
chased  him  up  and  found  that  the  won¬ 
derful  new  varieties  he  was  offering  were 
usually  not  suited  to  the  locality.  They 
would  give  but  inferior  results  on  their 
record  elsewhere.  As  for  price,  the  best 
nurserymen  we  could  find  offered  to  dupli¬ 
cate  Whiting’s  offer  of  trees  for  40  per 


cent  or  a  little  more  of  his  prices.  Thus 
we  regarded  it  as  a  hold-up  game.  It 
seemed  to  be  deception  as  regards  those 
wonderful  varieties,  and  an  extortionate 
price  for  the  goods.  In  Orleans  County, 
N.  Y.,  Whiting’s  customers  united  to  re¬ 
sist  payment.  Year  after  year  Whiting 
seeks  new  pastures,  and  if  his  fruits  were 
as  strong  a  variety  as  his  nerve  they 
surely  would  make  wood  at  least.  It 
would  seem  as  if  no  reader  of  The  It. 
N.-Y.  has  any  fair  excuse  for  signing  a 
contract  with  Whiting,  for  we  have  told 
the  story  again  and  again.  These  farm¬ 
ers  should  get  together  and  compare  notes 
on  just  what  Whiting  tokl  them  and  what 
he  said  about  the  stock.  Submit  all  these 
facts  to  a  good  lawyer,  and  see  if  you 
have  a  ease  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation, 
which  you  must  have  in  order  to  break  a 
contract.  Act  together  and  do  it  right 
away.  h.  w.  c. 


Surstitutes  For  Oats. — Most  farm¬ 
ers  believe  that  in  order  to  raise  a  good 
colt  it  is  necessary  to  feed  oats.  Some¬ 
how  we  have  all  come  to  the  belief  that 
the  oat  is  the  grain  of  growth,  both  for 
children  and  young  animals.  It  has  fol¬ 
lowed  therefore  that  in  some  cases  farm¬ 
ers  have  spent  more  for  this  grain  than 
they  should.  As  oats  are  often  high  in 
price,  too  high  in  fact  for  profitable  feed¬ 
ing,  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  has 
been  testing  a  combination  of  corn,  bran 
and  oil  meal,  for  colt  feeding.  This 
combination  consisted  of  70%  corn,  25% 
bran,  and  5%  of  the  oil  meal  figured  by 
weight.  A  pound  of  this  mixture  contains 
the  same  digestible  elements  as  a  pound 
of  oats.  Ten  colts  were  fed  on  the  com¬ 
bination,  and  10  were  fed  on  the  oats, 
with  a  result  that  at  the  end  of  nine 
months  the  colts  that  had  no  oats  at  all 


Ever  considered  the 
danger  of  using  a  flimsy 
silo  ladder?  Orthe  annoy¬ 
ance  of  doors  that  stick?  Or 
the  loss  in  feeding  value  of 
silage  from  a  cheap  silo  ? 

Or  the  risk  from  storms  ? 

Better  investigate  the 
Harder  with  its  ladder  of 
massive  strength,  its 
perfect-fitting  doors,  its 
excellence  of  material  and 
construction,  its  Anchors 
which  hold  the  silo  solid  as 
an  oak:  the  oldest,  most 
famous,  the  kind  "Uncle 
Sam”  uses. 

HARDER  SILOS 

Built  like  a  Hcllow  Leg 
Preserved  within  Anchored  without 

Made  permanent  and  substantial 
by  Harder  Spline-Dowels, 

More  durable  than  concrete. 
More  profitable  than  tile. 

Easier  and  safer  to  operate  than 
any  others.  Catalog  free. 

AGENTS  WANTED  in  new  territory. 

HARDER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Box  11  -  -  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


H.  G. 

Sulphate  of  Potash 

for 

Home  Mixing 
Fertilizers 

WILCOX  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Wilcox  Fertilizer 

“Fertilizers  that  Fertilize” 

MYSTIC  CONNECTICUT 


are  in  better  condition  than  those  which 
had  this  grain,  and  they  also  made  a  lit¬ 
tle  better  gain.  The  figures  certainly 
show  that  the  oats  are  not  absolutely 
necessai*y  in  feeding  young  stock,  and 
where  figuring  will  show  that  this  com¬ 
bination  of  grain  is  cheaper  per  pound 
or  ton  than  clear  oats,  it  will  pay  to  use 
the  combination. 


Handy 

Binder 


TEST  the  thing  for  pre- 
”  serving  files  of  Th* 
Eural  New-Yorker.  Dura¬ 
ble  and  cheap.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


[Nation’s  Gateway 
and  Save  Money 


{  00%  of  all  your  homo 
and  family  needs  origl- 
\  nally  come  from  or  thru 
New  York— the  erateway  of 
the  Nation.  Why  not  buy 
i  bore— first  hand— ami  cutout 
i  a  lot  of  unnecessary  expense 
. ?ronf 


Our 

Mammoth  New/ 

— *u middlemen v profits,  w—  Catalog  is  Now  Ready/ 

We  want  to  send  you  a  copy  at  once,  FREE  and  postpaid.  It  contains  1108  pages 
of  remarkable  bargains  on  everything  your  family  needs,  Wearing  Apparel, 
Furniture,  Carpets,  Rugs,  Stoves,  Farm  Machinery,  Vehicles,  Harness,  etc.  1 
We  want  you  to  see  this  wonderful  collection  of  high  grade  merchandise,! 
gathered  from  all  corners  of  the  world.  We  want  you  to  have  this’  Bargain/ 

Book”  in  vour  home  from  which  you  can  buy  all  your  home  and  farm  / 
needs  and  save  a  lot  of  money.  Every  article  is  sold  on  our  BROAD, 

LIBERAL  GUARANTEE  to  please  you  or  money  refunded. 

A  Postal  Brings  It 

Just  drop  us  a  postal  or  letter  today  and  wo  will  send  It  to  you 
FREE  aud  POSTPAID.  No  matter  how  many  other  cata-  ‘ 
lops  you  have  received  by  all  means  get  this  one— YOUR 
BARGAIN  BOOK— just  out— direct  from  New  York 
—the  home  of  lowest  prices,  newest  styles— and 
choicest  merchandise.  SEND  TODAY. 


^uirlcs  tlDiltuun  Stot*6S 

1012  Stores  Building,  115  E.  23rd  Street,  N.  Y. 
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Ruralisms 


Starting  Seedling  Walnuts. 

Will  you  tell  how  to  start  native  wal¬ 
nuts?  Must  they  be  planted  out  of  doors 
this  Fall,  or  in  boxes  inside?  Plow  old 
must  they  be  before  bearing?  I  planted 
some  horse  chestnuts  in  a  pot  with  other 
things  three  years  ago,  and  have  fine 
little  trees.  Can  walnuts  be  managed  in 
the  same  way?  j.  v.  s. 

Connecticut. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  grow  seed¬ 
lings  from  our  native  walnuts,  provided 
they  have  not  been  dried  out.  They  natu¬ 
rally  fall  on  the  ground  and  lie  there  all 
Winter,  and  the  rains  keep  them  damp 
inside  their  natural  covering  or  hulls,  but 
if  hulled  and  put  away,  as  they  usually 
are  for  eating,  there  is  little  chance  of 
their  growing  the  following  Spring.  The 
nuts  should  be  gathered  soon  after  falling, 
or  at  least  before  they  have  really  dried, 
and  put  where  they  will  keep  moist ;  or 
they  may  be  planted  where  the  trees  are 
to  stand,  or  in  nursery  rows,  that  the 
seedlings  may  be  transplanted  at  some 
later  time.  In  either  case  they  should 
be  about  two  or  three  inches  under  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  if  a  light  mulch 
of  some  kind  is  put  over  all  it  would  be 
still  better.  Good  cultivation  should  fol¬ 
low  or  the  mulch  kept  on  to  maintain  a 
vigorous  growth.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Transplanting  Seedling  Pecans. 

How  should  I  take  up  and  transplant 
a  lot  of  seedling  pecan  trees  that  are 
standing  in  the  nursery  rows  where  the 
nuts  were  planted  six  or  seven  years  ago? 
The  trees  are  10  to  15  feet  high  and  from 
one  to  five  inches  in  diameter.  Is  it  es¬ 
sential  to  save  the  roots  very  long? 
Would  ji  tap-root  2 feet  long  be  better 
than  15  or  18  inches?  Should  they  be 
topped  and  pruned  back  somewhat  like  a 
fruit  tree?  Would  setting  in  December 
be  better  than  March?  s.  r.  c. 

Mount  Berry,  Ga. 

Pecan  trees  that  are  seven  years  old 
should  be  quite  large  and  rather  difficult 
to  transplant,  although  it  can  be  done 
successfully  even  at  that  age,  and  I  know 
from  having  tried  it.  The  roots  should  be 
preserved  to  a  depth  of  three  or  more  feet 
and  the  laterals  about  the  same  length. 
The  tops  should  be  cut  back  very  severe¬ 
ly,  leaving  mere  stubs  of  the  branches. 
The  holes  to  receive  the  roots  should  be 
about  four  feet  deep  and  fully  six  feet 
wide.  The  earth  should  be  tramped  and 
pounded  as  firmly  as  possible  between  and 
over  them,  and  a  mulch  of  coarse  trash 
placed  on  top  to  keep  the  soil  always 
moist.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Selling  Christmas  Trees. 

Every  year  at  this  time  people  begin 
to  talk  about  the  $1,500,000  which  they 
say  New  York  spends  for  Christmas  trees. 
New  England  trees  cannot  be  sent  into 
New  York  on  account  of  the  danger  of 
spreading  injurious  insects.  As  the  de¬ 
man  for  these  trees  is  sure  to  increase  it 
would  seem  that  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  farmers  have  a  good  chance  to 
make  some  money.  The  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry,  among  other  things, 
says  : 

The  approach  of  the  annual  Christmas 
season  with  its  demand  for  Christmas 
trees  and  Christmas  greens  will  call  forth 
the  usual  protest  against  the  cutting  of 
so  many  young,  immature  trees  from 
those  who  are  over-enthusiastic  in  their 
support  of  conservation.  It  is  estimated 
that  New  York  spent  last  year  over  $1,- 
■  '00.0(H)  for  Christmas  trees  and  Christ¬ 
mas  greens.  The  use  of  Christmas  trees 
promises  to  continue  and  increase,  and 
everyone  who  really  remembers  their 
childhood  wants  the  present  and  future 
generations  of  children  to  use  the  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  ever  increasingly.  With  the  cut¬ 
ting  off  of  the  source  of  supply  in  New 
England  there  will  be  a  general  turning 
to  the  cutting  of  Christmas  trees  in  north¬ 
ern  New  York. 

Where  the  forest  is  under  rational 
methods  of  management  the  Christmas 
tree  is  a  legitimate  by-product  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  forest.  Whether  the 
forest  is  planted  or  starts  naturally  from 
seed  there  will  usually  be  many  more 
trees  on  the  ground  than  soil  and  moist¬ 
ure  conditions  and  the  proper  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  trees  justify.  If  the  small 
trees  which  are  crowding  others  of  great¬ 
er  value  are  not  removed  nature  will  do 
it,  and  that  in  a  less  effective  way  than 
if  the  small  trees  are  removed  as  a  thin¬ 
ning  from  the  developing  forest.  Trees 
six  feet,  high  and  two  inches  in  diameter 
■it  the  butt  are  most  in  demand,  although 
larger  sizes  are  frequently  sold  at  good 
prices.  The  Christmas  tree,  provided  it 
is  properly  cut,  is  a  preliminary  crop 
irom  the  forest  which  should  be  taken  out 
<m  the  same  principle  as  vegetable  crops 
are  thinned.  The  production  of  Christ¬ 
inas  trees  promises  to  become  a  very  large 
industry  in  the  State.  Already  dealers 
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are  becoming  alarmed  about  the  current 
year’s  supply,  and  unless  there  are  suffi¬ 
cient  trees  taken  from  the  forests  of 
northern  New  York  the  market  price  will 
be  prohibitive  for  the  ordinary  consumer. 

The  balsam  fir  makes  the  best  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  because  of  its  regular  form  and 
beautiful  dark-green  foliage.  Spruce  is 
used  also,  but  is  not  as  attractive  in  form 
and  color  as  the  balsam.  Hemlock,  pine 
and  the  cedars  are  used  occasionally,  but 
are  not  considered  equal  to  either  the  fir 
or  spruce. 


Grafting  Quinces. 

I  have  a  small  quince  orchard — four- 
year-old  trees  of  the  common  Orange  va¬ 
riety.  My  neighbor  has  seven  trees  of  the 
same  variety,  all  bearing.  These  seven 
trees  are  all  growing  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  of  soil  and  care,  but  the  fruit 
borne  by  one  is  noticeably  larger  and 
finer  than  that  borne  by  the  others.  If  I 
should  procure  scions  from  this  tree  and 
graft  them  upon  my  trees,  at  a  point  12 
to  15  inches  above  the  ground,  would  I 
be  reasonably  certain  of  getting  fruit 
equal  to  that  of  the  tree  from  which  the 
grafts  were  taken,  assuming  that  the 
conditions  of  soil  and  care  were  the  same? 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  m.  v.  a. 

It  may  be  that  there  has  been  some 
kind  of  manure  in  the  soil  about  the  roots 
of  the  tree  that  bears  so  much  better  than 
the  rest.  If  so  this  would  account  for  the 
unusual  size  and  character  of  its  fruit. 
There  is,  probably,  something  of  this  kind 
stimulating  the  tree,  but  it  may  be  that 
this  particular  tree  is  of  another  variety 
that  flourishes  better  than  the  others.  If 
the  latter  is  the  case  it  might  be  well  to 
graft  the  trees  bearing  the  poorer  fruit 
with  scions  from  the  one  bearing  the  bet¬ 
ter,  but  this  is  doubtful. ti.  E.  van  deman. 


Limestone  and  Weeds, 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  all  the 
articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  regarding  fertil¬ 
ity  of  the  soil.  I  note  in  the  July  5  issue 
that  Mr.  Repp  is  using  ground  limestone 
extensively  in  his  pear  orchard  with  good 
results.  I  have  a  small  ranch  of  six 
acres,  mostly  in  fruit,  pears,  prunes,  ap¬ 
ples  and  cherries.  Soil  is  quite  sandy. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  any  barnyard  manure. 
Would  it  pay  to  apply  one  or  two  tons  of 
ground  limestone  on  the  soil  for  small 
fruit  at  $7.75  per  ton?  Only  a  few  rods 
to  haul.  j.  b. 

Langley,  Wash. 

Yes,  it  would  probably  pay,  but  you 
must  remember  that  for  some  years  Mr. 
Repp  used  large  quantities  of  chemical 
fertilizers.  After  cultivation  the  weeds 
grow,  and  utilize  this  fertilizer,  and  hold 
it  so  that  little  is  lost.  The  following 
Spring  this  weed  growth,  containing  the 
plant  growth,  is  plowed  under.  The  lime 
helps  to  break  up  this  weed  growth  and 
set  the  plant  food  free.  There  is  not 
much  loss  from  such  an  orchard  in  the 
fruit  taken  from  it,  and  with  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  growing  weeds  the  soil  loses  but 
little.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  lime  supplies  the  needed 
fertility  in  Mr.  Repp’s  orchard.  It  helps 
keep  the  soil  in  order  and  helps  make  the 
fertilizer  now  in  the  soil  available.  It  is 
the  heavy  fertilizing  in  previous  years 
that  makes  this  lime  and  weeds  plan  pos¬ 
sible.  The  price  for  this  ground  lime¬ 
stone  is  too  high  for  the  short  haul.  In 
other  sections  it  would  not  be  over  $2.50 
per  ton  for  the  best. 

Bayberry  Wax. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  the  wax  was  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  bayberries,  from  which 
the  “old  time  bayberry”  caudles  were 
made?  a.  b.  p. 

Woodmere,  N.  Y. 

Bayberry  wax  is  obtained  by  putting 
a  quantity  of  the  berries,  just  as  they 
are  gathered,  but  with  as  few  leaves  and 
twigs  as  possible,  in  a  kettle,  covering 
with  water  and  boiling  till  the  wax  forms 
a  skin  on  the  surface.  If  this  is  removed 
and  the  mass  of  berries  pressed,  a  little 
more  wax  will  be  obtained,  but  prolonged 
boiling  will  get  it  all  anyway.  The  yield 
is  small  at  best,  but  the  high  market 
price  is  said  to  be  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  one  or  two  parties  who 
produce  and  also  buy  the  small  lots  of 
others  who  make  it  take  good  care  never 
to  overstock  the  market,  since  there  is 
but  a  limited  fancy  demand.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  it  could  ever  be  produced  to  com¬ 
pete  with  carnauba  wax.  Japan  wax  or 
Ghinese  wood  wax,  to  which  it  has  some 
resemblance.  If  you  try  to  look  this 
wax  up  in  the  literature,  do  not  confuse 
it  with  the  bayberry  wax  from  Laurus 
nobilis,  a  wholly  different  plant  and  pro¬ 
duct,  but  look  for  myrtle  wax.  If  you 
have  plenty  of  cheap  labor,  it  may  pay 
you  to  produce  this  wax  in  quantity,  as 
a  starter  you  will  get  quite  a  little  fun 
and  enough  wax  for  a  small  candle  out  of 
10  pounds  of  the  berries.  f.  d.  c. 


The  Telephone  Doors 


of  the 

TV7HEN  you  lift  the  Bell  Tele- 
*  ’  phone  receiver  from  the  hook, 
the  doors  of  the  nation  open  for  you. 

Wherever  you  may  be,  a  multitude 
is  within  reach  of  your  voice.  As 
easily  as  you  talk  across  the  room, 
you  can  send  your  thoughts  and 
words,  through  the  open  doors  of  Bell 
Service,  into  near-by  and  far-off  states 
and  communities. 

At  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
you  can  talk  instantly,  directly 
with  whom  you  choose,  one  mile, 
or  a  hundred,  or  two  thousand 
miles  away. 


Nation 

This  is  possible  because  7,500,000 
telephones,  in  every  part  of  our 
country,  are  connected  and  work  to¬ 
gether  in  the  Bell  System  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  people  within 
the  community  and  beyond  its  limits. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Bell  System  to 
make  its  service  universal,  giving  to 
everyone  the  same  privilege  of  talking 
anywhere  at  any  time. 

Because  as  the  facilities  for  direct 
communication  are  extended,  the 
people  of  our  country  are  drawn 
closer  together,  and  national  welfare 
and  contentment  are  promoted. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


-Save  \4  On  Feed—! 

Practical  farmers  and  stock  raisers  know  the 
value  of  the  corn  ground  with  the  cob. 
Fatten  your  stock  quicker  and  at  less  cost 
by  using  the 

hew  o/hiland 

Feed  IVlill 

It  grinds  cob  corn,  shelled  grain  and  table 
meal  perfectly.  Grinds  easily  and  quickb 
Will  last  many  years.  An  examination  J 
will  prove  to  you  its  many  superior 
qualities.  Real  money-mak¬ 
ers  for  the  farmer.  Write  for 
low  prices  and  free  trial 
offer. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO. 

Box  41,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


Silent  Feed  Grinding 

.Com.  grain  or  alfalfa,  the  Letz 
grinds  them  all  swift  and  silently  .with- 
^7  out  c1'°KKmg-  Perfectly  smooth  cutting  sur- 
I  race  makes  feed  grinding  noiseless  and  pleasant. 

T  Sharpening 

Silent  Bunr  0 


Feed  MHl 


Try  it  10 

days  free  _ _ _  . 

on  your  feed,  at  your 
farm.  Give  H.  P.  of 
.  your  engine  when 
you  write  for 
details.  _ 

Le-tz  Mfg.Co. 

213  East  Road 
Crown  Point,  Ind« 


New  Scientific  No.  20  Mill 

Heavy  steel  legs  and  steel 
hopper.  Most  efficient 
and  strongest  small 
power  mill  ever  built. 
Will  grind  cob  corn, 
shelled  corn,  oats  and 
all  other  small  grains  to 
any  desired  grade,  from 
hominy  feed  to  meal. 

Fully  Guaranteed 

Iquipped  with  flywheel, 
aid  rolled  steel  shaft, 
end  thrust  ball  bearing 
and  8-inch  high  carbon 
grinding  plates,  i* 

Two  sets  of  plates  fur- 
.  ,  .  ,  .  .  nished  with  each  mill. 

Adapted  for  use  in  any  locality.  We  stand  back  of 
every  claim  we  make  for  it.  Write  for  descriptive  catalog. 
THE  BAUER  BROS.  CO.,  Box  513  Springfield.  Ohio 


BOWSHER  MILLS  • 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different  | 
from  ail  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and  ' 

LIGHTEST  RUNNINC. 

7  .Izs. — 3  to  35  horse  power.  One  style  for  I 
windwheel  use.  (Also  make  Sweep  Crind*  1 
era — Cearod  and  Plata. 

P.  R.  BOWSHER  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


HANDY  BINDER 


Just  the  thing 
for  preserv¬ 
ing  files  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker.  Durable  and 
cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


E.  C.  Culbreatli,  Johnston.  S.  C.,  does  it.  Thousands  of 
others  doing  it.  Why  not  you  I  Pull  an  aero  of 
stomps  a  day.  Double  the  land  value— grow  big  P 
crops  on  virgin  soil  1  Get  a 


—the  only  all  steel,  triple  power  stump  puller 
made.  More  power  than  a  locomotive.  60% 
lighter,  iOC%  stronger  than  east  Iron  puller.  80  IHj 
days’ free  trial.  3  year guaranteeto  replace,  free, 
^•^eastlngs  that  break  fromany  cause.  Double  (HP 
safety  ratchets.  Free  book  shows  photos  rag 
|S.  and  letters  from  owners.  Special  price  \s$ 
will  Interest  you.  Write  now  Address  l|g 
Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  130-2  2d  St.  Ill 
^ _ Centerville.  Iowa 


Biggest  Stumps  Pulled 
For  4c  Each-In  5  Minutes! 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  {!2.0f .  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8J4  marks,  or  lOVj  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  Ousting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  c-ifterences 
between  subscriber!  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser.  


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  improvement  and  en¬ 
largements  that  we  are  now  planning  for  The  It. 
N.-Y.,  we  should  have  a  circulation  of  200,000  copies 
weekly.  We  must  depend  on  our  old  friends  for 
this  increase.  To  make  it  easy  for  these  friends  to 
introduce  the  paper  to  other  farmers  who  do  not 
now  take  it  we  will  send  it  10  weeks  for  10  cents 
for  strictly  introductory  purposes.  We  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  interest  of  friends  who  help  make  up  the 
needed  increase  of  subscriptions.. 

% 

Here  is  another  argument  for  cooperative  work. 
Portage  County,  Ohio,  is  a  great  potato-growing 
country,  with  potatoes  to  sell.  Greene  County,  some 
140  miles  away,  has  to  buy  potatoes,  not  growing 
enough  for  home  supply.  Under  the  35-cent  dollar 
system  four  or  five  middlemen  would  stand  between 
these  two  counties,  helping  themselves  to  potatoes 
as  the  basket  went  by.  Each  county  has  a  county 
agent,  and  H.  P.  Miller,  of  Portage,  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  W.  M.  Cook  of  Greene  to  ship  potatoes 
direct.  This -has  resulted  in  better  prices  for  Port¬ 
age  farmers  and  a  saving  of  10  to  20  cents  a  bushel 
to  Greene  County  consumers.  This  is' good  work  for 
the  county  agents,  and  only  a  glance  at  what  is  com¬ 
ing  just  as  soon  as  farmers  can  learn  to  get  together. 

* 

On  page  120S  we  told  of  a  hen  at  the  Oregon  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  which  laid  2S3  eg:s  in  less  than 
a  year.  Now  comes  another  of  the  same  general 
breeding  which  laid  303  eggs,  weighing  42  pounds, 
in  one  year.  This  hen  weighs  five  pounds  and  is, 
we  understand,  a  crossbred  fowl,  with  the  combined 
blood  of  White  Rock  and  White  Leghorn.  This  line 
of  breeding  and  selecting  has  been  going  on  for  six 
years.  It  is  said  that  this  record  hen  and  four  of 
her  full  sisters  averaged  245  eggs  each.  The  best 
five  hens  in  the  flock  averaged  2$0  eggs,  while  the 
entire  flock  of  40  averaged  210.  At  about  the  time 
this  announcement  was  made  we  are  told  of  a  Buff 
Leghorn  cockerel  which  sold  for  $500  on  his  feathers 
and  shape.  We  would  like  to  see  a  pen  of  that  bird’s 
daughters  entered  at  a  poultry  contest.  < 

* 

No,  we  spend  very  little  time  or  space  talking 
about  the  grafters  and  political  snides  now  being 
exposed  in  the  papers.  We  believe  the  men  who  are 
now  after  these  rascals  may  be  trusted  to  run  them 
out  of  their  holes.  We  expect  to  see  rogues  of  both 
the  old  parties  hung  up  where  they  belong,  for  both 
grew  fat  on  “graft.”  We  did  our  talking  some 
years  ago  in  demanding  direct  primary  elections 
when  such  talk  was  not  so  popular.  A  large  share 
of  the  crooked  work  now  being  exposed  would  never 
have  been  done  if  Governor  Hughes  could  have  car¬ 
ried  his  direct  primary  bill  through.  We  tried  to 
tell  our  people  clearly  at  the  time  that  unless  they 
took  the  work  of  nominating  candidates  right  into 
their  own  hands  the  political  corruption  in  New 
York  State  would  grow  worse  than  ever.  No  use 
shouting  against  these  miserable  grafters  now,  when 
we  must  all  admit,  if  we  are  fair,  that  we  had  the 
remedy  offered  us  and  would  not  accept  it.  But  let 
us  all  register  one  solemn  vow :  The  next  Legislature 
must  not  be  permitted  to  go  home  without  passing 
a  genuine  and  sure  direct  primary  law. 

* 

Tiie  opportunity  in  breeding  fine  dairy  stock  is  cer¬ 
tainly  good.  I  heard  last  week  of  a  man  who  had  for 
several  years,  been  breeding  up  a  fine  herd  of  Jerseys, 
taking  excellent  care  of  his  herd,  and  putting  thought 
and  study  into  his  breeding.  A  buyer  came  along  this 
Fall  and  offered  $3,000  for  12  head,  which  offer  he  re¬ 
fused.  Five  years  ago,  even,  this  would  have  seemed 
u  fabulous  sum.  E.  s.  B. 

We  told  you  that  we  shall  hammer  away  at  this 
matter  of  the  improved  cow  until  our  people  see  the 
point.  Some  years  ago  it  did  not  pay  the  fruit 
grower  or  gardener  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
purebred  stock.  Meat  and  milk  were  both  more 


plentiful  than  now,  and  plant  food  in  chemicals  was, 
on  the  whole,  cheaper.  Now  the  situation  is  changed. 
Both  meat  and  dairy  products  are  higher  and  scarc¬ 
er.  Population  is  increasing  rapidly  and  live  stock 
production  is  not  keeping  pace  with  it.  The  cost  of 
fertilizers  is  increasing  and  the  demand  is  heavier 
Thus  the  time  has  come  when  purebred  live  stock 
can  be  made  a  paying  part  of  most  lines  of  farming 
that  our  readers  have  taken  up.  On  orchard  farms, 
for  example,  a  herd  of  choice  cows  will  clean  up 
the  refuse  or  surplus  of  cover  crops  or  corn  and  give 
a  good  profit,  as  well  as  provide  manure.  The  sur¬ 
plus  stock  can  he  sold  at  good  prices,  for  there 
never  was  before  this  time  such  a  demand  for  high- 
class  cows.  A  herd  of  good,  purebred  cattle  is  about 
as  near  a  “sure  thing”  as  anything  we  know  of  in 
life.  The  dairymen  who  have  studied  the  matter 
out  understand  this  fully.  We  are  speaking  now  of 
a  large  class  of  well-to-do  fruit-growers  and  farmers 
who  have  not,  before  now,  thought  it  would  pay  them 
to  invest  in  live  stock.  They  are  now  about  con¬ 
vinced.  They  will  make  the  best  possible  customers 
for  purebred  stock. 

* 

As  we  figure  it  there  will  be  20  farmers  in  the  next 
New  York  Legislature.  By  “farmer”  we  mean  a  man 
who  makes  the  greater  part  of  his  living  directly  from 
the  soil.  There  are  also  some  15  men  who  come 
from  small  country  towns.  While  not  farmers,  these 
men  a  re  intimately  acquainted  with  farm  life,  and 
were  probably  raised  in  farm  homes.  There  will  also 
be  a  number  of  lawyers  who  own  farm  property. 
Take  it  all  through,  there  are  more  farmers  and 
near-farmers  in  this  coming  Legislature  than  the 
record  shows  for  many  years.  This  is  encouraging 
if  these  men  are  of  high  character  and  intelligence, 
as  we  believe  they  are.  It  takes  something  besides 
farming  skill  to  make  headway  at  Albany.  Agri¬ 
culture  must  have  effective  speakers  and  honest 
workers  who  show  tact  and  judgment  in  committee 
work.  We  think  these  farmers  and  near-farmers 
might  well  get  together  and  block  out  a  simple  and 
fair  programme  before  the  Legislature  meets,  and 
then  be  prepared  to  carry  it  through. 

* 

Tlie  R.  N.-Yt.  seems  to  have  stated  several  times  that 
a  childless  man  with  some  property  should  not  adopt 
the  child  of  another.  Is  that  correct?  j.  G.  c. 

Not  exactly.  We  have  never  made  just  that  state¬ 
ment.  What  we  have  said  and  now  repeat  is  this: 
A  poor  man,  or  one  who  must  work  hard  for  his  liv¬ 
ing,  makes  by  far  a  better  foster  father  than  a  rich 
man.  We  doubt  if  it  would  be  possible  for  a  wealthy 
man  to  take  such  a  child  for  his  own  and  raise 
it  in  the  best  way.  Unless  it  were  a  most  uncommon 
child  it  would  come  to  think  more  of  the  man’s 
money  than  of  the  man.  It  is  doubtful  if  real  love 
could  develop  between  the  two.  The  ability  to  really 
get  hold  of  the  adopted  child  seems  to  he  one  of  the 
privileges  or  compensations  which  go  with  poverty 
or  moderate  means.  We  say  this  after  many  years 
of  observation  and  experience.  The  best  places  for 
making  little  men  and  women  out  of  orphan  chil¬ 
dren  are  not  to  be  found  in  reform  schools  or 
wealthy  homes,  but  in  the  country,  with  sound,  con¬ 
scientious  people  of  moderate  means. 

* 

My  husband  when  alive  tried  to  get  subscribers  for 
the  paper,  but  failed.  The  excuse  was  “Too  far  East.” 
When  he  told  them  he  would  like  one  from  Egypt,  for 
they  could  raise  better  crops  than  we  could  and  the 
land  was  tilled  hundreds  of  years  ago,  they  only 
laughed  at  him.  sirs.  w.  h.  r. 

Minnesota. 

In  many  cases  it  is  a  rather  short-sighted  policy 
for  a  farmer  to  say  he  wants  only  a  local  farm 
paper.  There  are  some  things  which  a  local  paper 
can  supply  better  than  any  other,  yet  there  are  other 
important  ones  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  it  cannot  touch.  This  is  a  great  world,  with 
very  broad  views  of  life.  The  successful  farmer  in 
these  days  not  only  learns  how  to  do  the  things 
which  are  done  in  his  own  locality,  but  he  thinks 
and  reasons  from  the  experience  of  those  who  live 
elsewhere.  Can  a  boy  learn  anything  from  a  man 
even  though  the  man  does  not  go  at  his  job  with 
mere  brute  force?  That  question  is  just  as  sensible 
as  to  ask  if  a  western  farmer  can  learn  anything 
from  a  study  of  Eastern  conditions.  Many  of  our 
Eastern  farms  are  250  years  old.  Once  fertile,  they 
“ran  down”  and  now  have  been  restored  until  they 
produce  larger  and  more  profitable  crops  than  ever. 
Western  farmers  are  facing  the  “run  down”  stage. 
Who  among  them  can  claim  that  they  do  not  need 
the  experience  of  men  who  farm  profitably  on  the 
older  Eastern  farms?  Their  local  papers  keep 
abreast  of  local  improvement,  while  the  Eastern 
paper,  also  abreast  of  its  local  conditions  may  he 
50  years  in  advance.  The  local  paper  for  what  is — 
the  other  for  what  is  sure  to  be. 


Some  Georgia  and  California  men  were  out  here  the 
other  day  looking  at  our  cactus  garden.  Their  idea  was 
to  establish  a  company,  $100,000  capital,  on  a  100-acre 
tract,  and  distribute  spineless  cactus  iu  this  section  of 
the  country.  However,  when  I  showed  them  that  spine¬ 
less  cactus  would  uot  succeed  here,  they  decided  to  lo¬ 
cate  at  Brownsville.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where 
spineless  has  been  grown  and  fed  successfully?  I  do 
not.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  demand  for  the  slabs  is 
so  great  that  it  is  all  sold.  These  men  made  the  point 
with  us,  that  in  California  they  raise  the  cactus,  but 
do  not  feed  it.  In  Texas  we  feed  it  but  do  not  raise 
it.  Rather  a  peculiar  condition  of  affairs. 

Texas.  wm.  Sinclair. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  some  spineless  cactus  enthusi¬ 
ast  to  come  forward  and  show  not  only  the  faith  but 
tlie  facts  that  are  in  him.  Our  understanding  is  that 
spineless  is  a  thing  to  sell — not  to  feed  or  put  to 
practical  use.  It  seems  to  be  something  like  ginseng 
in  the  early  days  of  its  boom.  Now,  gentlemen, 
come  forward  with  the  goods. 

* 

Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  the  farmers  who  have 
pure  Cobblers  to  sell?  I  got  some  from  seedsmen  a 
few  seasons  ago,  and  they  are  a  horror.  I  want  to 
start  again.  d.  p. 

The  Irish  Cobbler  proposition  has  certainly  come 
to  be  a  horror  and  a  nightmare  with  many  potato 
growers.  This  excellent  variety  has  been  so  mixed 
up  with  other  sorts  that  we  know  of  growers  who 
despair  of  ever  obtaining  pure  seed,  and  they  are 
forced  to  abandon  Cobblers.  The  original  mix-up 
seems  to  have  been  made  by  contract  growers  who 
supply  the  larger  dealers.  In  this  way  the  bogus 
seed  has  been  spread  all  over  the  country,  and  has 
thus  got  away  from  the  trade.  A  few  careful  grow¬ 
ers  have  been  doing  the  only  sensible  thing  under 
these  circumstances.  They  have  culled  and  selected 
true  Cobblers  until  they  have  developed  a  true  type 
and  know  their  seed  is  pure.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  helps  in  this  by  examining  tlie  seed  and 
certifying  to  its  purity  when  the  conditions  warrant 
it.  Of  course  this  certified  seed  is  worth  far  more 
than  the  ordinary  stock.  One  reason  for  starting 
our  new  department  of  Subscribers’  Exchange  was 
to  enable  our  readers  to  find  the  goods  that  they 
want  and  the  customers  they  need  by  a  business-like 
announcement. 

* 

We  have,  several  times,  expressed  our  opinion  of 
the  “New  Mineral  Fertilizer.”  These  humble  efforts 
to  please  were  not  appreciated.  “Knocker,”  “black¬ 
mailer,”  “dunce”  and  “paid  hireling,”  were  a  few 
of  the  comments  we  received  as  praise  for  our  well- 
meant  efforts.  Now  comes  W.  A.  McRae,  Florida 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  McRae  says  this 
“fertilizer”  has  been  analyzed  at  the  Florida  State 
Laboratory  and  elsewhere,  with  this  conclusion: 

The  “New  Mineral  Fertilizer.”  made  by  the  New 
Mineral  Fertilizer  Company,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
cannot  be  classed  as  either  a  fertilizer,  insecticide  or 
fungicide,  and  that  tlie  analysis  quoted  on  the  tags 
and  in  the  literature  issued  by  the  said  company  is 
misleading  and  calculated  to  deceive,  the  material  act¬ 
ually  having  no  nitrogen  (ammonia),  soluble  potash, 
nor  available  phosphoric  acid  or  sulphur  in  its  composi¬ 
tion  ;  and  on  being  advised  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  State  of  Florida  that  the  sale  of  this  material  in 
the  State  as  a  fertilizer,  insecticide  or  fungicide,  under 
the  laws  of  Florida,  is  illegal,  notice  is  hereby  given 
that  the  “New  Mineral  Fertilizer.”  made  by  the  New 
Mineral  Fertilizer  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  cannot 
be  legally  sold  in  the  State  of  Florida.  Therefore,  all 
dealers,  or  agents  are  duly  notified  that  the  sale,  or  of¬ 
fering  for  sale,  of  this  “New  Mineral  Fertilizer,”  as  a 
fertilizer,  insecticide,  or  fungicide,  will  subject  them  to 
the  penalties  of  Chapter  49S3,  Laws  of  Florida. 

Well,  sir,  if  this  material  cannot  be  classed  as 
fertilizer,  insecticide  or  fungicide,  it  must  be  “min¬ 
eral  guff.”  Frankly,  we  did  not  think  the  Florida 
Department  had  in  it  the  ability  to  chase  this  form 
of  guff  out  of  the  State.  There  may  be  no  sulphur 
in  this  fertilizer,  but  wait  until  you  see  what  this 
company,  booted  out  of  Florida,  has  to  say! 


BREVITIES. 

Do  not  hold  the  corn  fodder  too  long. 

No  use  talking,  there  is  an  opening  for  fine  dairy 
butter. 

Tiie  parcel  post  trade  in  Thanksgiving  turkeys  was 
very  heavy — and  geneially  satisfactory. 

First  aid  to  the  wounded  is  self  aid — get  them  to 
stop  thinking  about  themselves  if  you  can. 

Most  agricultural  colleges  have  a  “farmer’s  week.” 
In  Arizona  it  is  a  farmer’s  fortnight,  January  5-17. 

As  an  experiment  iu  direct  dealing  we  bought  a 
hamper  of  fine  sweet  potatoes  in  Delaware  for  80 
cents.  The  expressage  was  35  cents.  The  local  price 
is  about  $1.75. 

The  Eastman  apple,  one  of  the  newer  varieties,  is 
said  to  be  giving  satisfaction  in  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Valley,  where  the  long  dry  Winters,  with  their  low 
temperature,  prove  trying  to  many  desirable  fruits. 

It  seems  necessary  to  keep  saying  over  and  over  again 
that  it  is  not  good  practice  to  spread  lime  on  top  of 
sod  or  grain  and  let  it  lie  over  Winter.  The  better 
practice  is  to  put  the  lime  on  after  plowing  and  harrow 
in. 

Nurembubg,  Germany,  has  started  municipal  fish 
markets.  In  a  little  over  six  months  the  city  retailed 
181.879  pounds  of  fish,  selling  at  actual  cost.  It  also 
retailed  meat  and  potatoes,  selling  in  one  year,  1,931,454 
pounds  of  meat. 
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Butter  from  Siberia  and  Australia  has  reached 
New  York  in  commercial  quantities  recently,  about 
300  tons  during  the  first  half  of  November.  The 
Siberian  butter  was  made  last  Summer,  and  had 
been  stored  in  English  and  Danish  warehouses.  The 
packages  were  tubs  holding  125  pounds.  The  Aus¬ 
tralian  butter  was  in  56-pound  boxes.  The  quality 
of  all  receipts  was  mainly  below  medium,  costing 
from  22  to  25  cents  delivered,  and  going  to  bakery 
trade.  Prices  of  these  goods  on  the  other  side  range 
from  19  to  21  cents.  The  new  tariff  law  admits  but¬ 
ter  under  a  duty  of  2 y2  cents  per  pound.  The  former 
tariff  was  six  cents.  It  seems  to  be  true  that  in  Den¬ 
mark  and  other  European  dairy  countries  many 
dairymen  use  “oleo”  and  sell  their  butter.  It  is  not 
likely  yet  that  very  much  high-class  butter  will  be 
imported.  The  lower  grades  will  come  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  but  will  not  greatly  change  the  price  of  good 
table  butter- 

* 

We  print  the  article  on  page  1295  for  a  double 
purpose.  It  is  as  clear  a  statement  of  the  financial 
needs  of  a  young  farmer  on  a  mortgaged  farm  as 
we  have  read.  There  is  no  bitterness  here,  but  a 
fair  and  calm  story  which  carried  conviction  from 
its  very  simplicity.  This  man  needs  capital.  We 
assume  that  he  knows  how  to  do  farm  work  prop¬ 
erly.  If  not  he  is  intelligent  enough  to  learn  what 
college,  station  and  institute  can  tell  him.  "What 
good  will  this  do  him?  The  more  he  studies  the 
more  he  feels  the  need  of  money  to  carry  on  what 
he  is  told  is  improved  farming.  We  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  the  other  farmers  in  his  neighborhood 
would  unite  to  form  a  cooperative  society.  Where 
can  he  obtain  capital? 

* 

About  36,000  dozen  eggs  from  Europe  have  arrived 
in  this  country  recently.  Part  of  them  were  storage 
stock,  which  turned  out  poor.  The  best  of  the  im¬ 
ports  consisted  of  20,000  dozen  fresh-gathered  from 
Austria  and  Russia.  These  were  packed  in  cases  of 
120  dozen  each  in  layers  of  shavings.  They  came  in 
good  condition  so  far  as  breakage  was  concerned, 
but  there  was  a  considerable  proportion  of  shrunken 
and  musty  eggs.  The  best  of  the  imports  have  sold 
as  high  as  35  cents,  and  the  lower  grades  down  to 
26.  The  initial  cost  runs  from  20  to  27  cents,  and 
ocean  freights  from  30  to  45  cents  per  100  pounds, 
depending  on  location  and  demand  for  shipboard 
space.  Other  shipments  are  expected  in  the  next 
few  weeks,  part  fresh  stock  and  part  limed  or  stor¬ 
age.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  judge  at  present  as  to 
how  extensive  this  European  egg  trade  may  become, 
but  the  quality  of  the  eggs  must  average  better  than 
those  received  thus  far  in  order  to  influence  the 
market  on  grades  above  medium. 

* 

I  understand  that  the  Irish  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  been  sent  to  this  country  to  try  to  get  our 
government  to  lift  the  embargo  on  Irish  potatoes.  I 
do  not  think  that  our  government  ought  to  lift  this  em¬ 
bargo,  and  hope  they  won’t  It  seems  to  me  we  have 
enough  plant  diseases  now  without  taking  further 
chances.  L. 

This  statement  should  make  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  thoughtful.  Some  of  them  can  easily  remem¬ 
ber  the  days  of  famine  in  Ireland  caused  by  a 
failure  of  the  potato  crop.  The  world  gladly  re¬ 
sponded,  and  America  sent  bread  and  potatoes  and 
meat  back  to  feed  the  hungry.  Now'  events  have 
w'hirled  about  so  rapidly  that  Ireland  is  seeking 
a  market  for  potatoes  in  this  country  in  order  to 
dispose  of  her  surplus!  In  “The  Life  of  Charlotte 
Bronte”  one  may  read  what  happened  to  the  Irish 
potato  crop  when  the  blight  came.  There  wms  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  let  it  go.  Now  the  spray  pump  drives 
it  out  of  the  field,  and  Ireland  may  help  feed  Amer¬ 
ica  !  Bear  in  mind  that  these  great  changes  in 
Irish  farming  came  with  rural  credit  As  for  lifting 
the  embargo  on  potatoes  where  the  new  disease  is 
found — never.  It  would  be  a  most  foolish  thing  to 
do.  We  favor  extending  it  to  Belgium,  w'here  dis¬ 
eased  potatoes  are  likely  to  be  imported  and  then 
sent  here. 

* 

We  do  not  see  large  hope  for  the  great  middle 
class  of  people  in  much  of  the  education  at  the  great 
endowed  colleges.  Many  of  them  are  maintained 
and  kept  growing  by  gifts  from  very  wealthy  men— 
most  of  whom  gained  their  money  through  some 
special  privilege  or  public  gift.  Colleges  thus  main¬ 
tained  may  think  they  are  free  and  that  the  source 
of  the  money  which  supports  them  is  never  con¬ 
sidered.  Look  them  over,  however ;  attend  their 
lectures  and  get  the  true  point  of  view  of  their 
graduates,  and  you  will  find  that  these  institutions 
are  chained  in  thought  to  their  endowments.  The 
chain  may  be  a  long  one,  and  rarely  if  ever  tight¬ 
ened,  yet  it  is  there,  and  the  faculty  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  know  it.  Could  any  of  these  colleges  accept 
money  made  by  some  great  and  grinding  monopoly, 
and  then  consistently  teach  its  students  that  the 
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monopoly  itself  was  unjust  and  should  be  destroyed? 
Has  anyone  of  late  years  found  any  of  these  great 
endowed  colleges  publicly  denouncing  any  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  “holdups”  by  which  they  have  indirectly 
profited?  They  may  answer  that  it  is  not  their 
business  to  do  this,  yet  they  are  supposed  to  train 
the  thought  of  the  next  generation,  and  a  great  share 
of  that  training  comes  from  the  “spirit”  of  the  in¬ 
stitution.  Looking  at  it  fairly,  we  think  these  en¬ 
dowed  colleges  are  most  likely  to  turn  out  a  class 
of  thinkers  best  fitted  to  defend  large  property 
rights  or  privilege.  The  great  mass  of  our  conn 
mon  people  must  look  more  and  more  to  the  State 
universities  and  agricultural  colleges  for  their  edu¬ 
cation,  which  will  really  serve  them  best.  That  is 
because  they  can,  if  they  will,  control  these  State 
institutions,  while  the  endowed  colleges  are  out  of 
their  reach.  That  is  why  we  have  for  years  in¬ 
sisted  that  our  agricultural  colleges  should  be  dom¬ 
inated  by  farmers — a  majority  of  them  actually  mak¬ 
ing  a  living  on  the  farm !  As  it  is  now,  such  a 
farmer  on  a  college  board  is  a  rare  bird.  To  begin 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  country,  take  Maine. 
This  is  an  agricultural  State — as  much  so  as  Kan¬ 
sas.  Yet  we  understand  that  among  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  both  college  and 
station  there  is  only  one  man  who  actually  makes 
his  living  on  a  farm.  If  this  is  wrong,  correct  us 
before  we  take  up  other  States.  If  it  be  also  wrong 
to  say  that  these  colleges  should  be  controlled  by 
working  farmers — set  us  right.  Here  is  the  greatest 
educational  problem  in  America,  for  these  State  in¬ 
stitutions  are  to  be  our  last  resort  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation. 

* 

When  the  poets  get  after  a  thing  we  either  feel 
sorry  for  it  or  know  that  it  is  sure  to  reach  the 
height  of  all  ambition.  Most  of  us  have  failed  to 
see  much  poetry  in  parcel  post,  but  the  New  York 
Call  prints  the  following : 

A  turkey  bird  a  farmer  raised, 

’Twas  tender,  sweet  and  fat; 

A  fowl  collector  came  along, 

Said  he :  “I’ll  purchase  that.” 

He  carted  off  the  turkey  bird 
And  put  it  in  a  crate, 

And  shipped  it  by  express  which  charged 
A  most  excessive  rate. 

Twas  a  commission  mexehant  who 
Received  it  at  his  store ; 

The  retail  butcher  got  it  next 
Along  with  many  more. 

Then  came  the  poor  consumer  man 
And  took  the  fowl  away, 

But  he  put  up  an  awful  kick 
At  what  he  had  to  pay. 

For  he  was  soaked  the  farmer’s  price 
And  the  collector’s  due. 

Express  charge  and  commission  fee 
And  butcher’s  profit,  toe. 

He  could  have  written  to  the  farm : 

“Send  me  a  bird  to  roast,” 

And  saved  three-quarters  of  the  price 
By  way  of  parcel  post. 

It  is  too  bad  to  turn  poetry  into  sad  prose,  but  this 
consumer  has  his  head  too  high  in  the  clouds.  He 
expects  to  save  three-quarters  of  the  price.  This 
means  giving  the  farmer  a  25-cent  dollar  and  pay 
postage  out  of  that  This  is  worse  than  35  cents. 
We  find  consumers  who  seem  to  think  the  farmer 
ought  to  cut  the  middleman’s  price  in  two  and  then 
pay  all  charges.  On  the  other  hand,  some  farmers 
think  they  should  have  the  highest  retail  price  and 
then  a  little  more.  Both  are  wrong  in  this.  They 
must  learn  to  meet  each  other  fairly,  and  both  be 
ready  to  give  something.  If  a  farmer  now  receiving 
a  35-cent  dollar  can  obtain  70  cents,  or  even  60,  by 
direct  trade  he  is  doing  a  fine  business.  If  the  con¬ 
sumer  can  save  30  cents  he  ought  to  be  too  thankful 
to  hang  out  for  50  cents.  Cooperation  and  direct 
trade  mean  giving  as  well  as  taking. 

* 

A  storekeeper  at  Pawling,  N.  Y.,  brought  suit 
against  a  New  York  seed  dealer  to  recover  the  value 
of  a  carload  of  seed  oats.  These  oats  were  bought 
on  the  verbal  guarantee  of  the  agent  that  they  were 
good  seed.  They  were  bought  by  farmers  and  failed 
to  sprout.  The  storekeeper  made  good  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  then  sued  the  seed  company  for  the  price. 
It  came  out  at  the  trial  that  these  oats  were  “sul¬ 
phured,”  or  treated  with  sulphur  fumes  to  bleach 
them.  This  destroyed  their  vitality.  They  were 
made  unfit  for  seed.  The  jury  gave  damages  for 
$1,S00,  the  price  of  the  oats.  On  appeal  the  upper 
court  threw  out  this  verdict  on  the  ground  that  the 
seedsman  did  not  grow  the  oats.  He  bought  and 
sold  as  a  middleman,  therefore  he  could  crawl  away 
from  his  “guarantee,”  which  he  did.  On  a  fresh  suit 
brought  on  the  plea  that  this  middleman  did  give  a 
verbal  guarantee  the  court  dismissed  the  case  on  the 
ground  that  a  verbal  promise  by  an  agent  is  not  an 
express  guarantee.  Thus  the  storekeeper  was  obliged 
to  satisfy  his  customers,  while  the  man  higher  up 
sells  him  dead  oats  and  crawls  out  of  responsibility 
on  a  technicality.  And  the  “law”  supports  him ! 


Probably  most  of  our  readers  who  ship  goods  to 
a  New  York  commission  merchant  have  received  a 
notice,  letter  or  bill  with  something  like  the  following 
stamped  upon  it  : 

“We  reserve  the  right,  unless  directed  otherwise,  to 
sell  goods  on  our  own  account  or  for  direct  sale  at 
highest  market  price.” 

This  is  a  trick  to  evade  the  commission  law'.  The 
merchant  figures  that  he  will  not  be  held  responsible 
under  his  bond  unless  he  makes  a  commission  sale. 
While  the  point  has  not  yet  been  settled,  the  com¬ 
mission  merchants  apparently  think  they  could  not 
be  held  for  a  direct  sale.  They  also  figure  that  if 
they  print  this  notice  the  courts  may  hold  that  the 
shipper  must  mark  each  consignment  “for  commis¬ 
sion  sale”;  or,  if  he  does  not  do  so,  the  commission 
merchant  may  be  free  to  sell  as  he  pleases.  As  all 
of  us  know,  prices  are  manipulated  here — the  print¬ 
ed  price,  being  considerably  below  actual  sales.  Some 
commission  men  pay  the  low  “market  price,”  and 
hold  the  goods  until  they  can  make  more  out  of  it. 
They  could  not  do  this  under  the  law'  if  they  were 
caught  at  it,  and  thus  they  want  to  evade  all  re¬ 
sponsibility  under  their  bond.  The  only  way  for  a 
shipper  to  make  sure  is  to  mark  each  and  every  ship¬ 
ment  “/or  commission  sale”  If  you  do  that  you  can 
hold  the  merchant  under  his  bond  if  he  tries  to 
cheat  you.  If  you  do  not  use  this  mark  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  yet  whether  you  can  hold  him. 

• 

Through  its  “Subscribers’  Exchange”  The  R.  N.-Y. 
makes  its  bow  as  a  “middleman.”  For  some  years 
now'  our  mails  have  been  well  filled  with  letters 
w’hich  could  not  be  satisfactorily  answered.  Half  a 
dozen  city  families  W'ant  to  buy  butternuts  or  hick¬ 
ories,  or  country  sausages  or  potatoes.  Sometimes 
we  happen  to  know  of  people  w'ho  have  these  things, 
but  as  a  rule  we  cannot  locate  them  without  a  long 
search.  Then  there  are  country  people  w'ho  want  to 
buy  things  for  which  others  have  no  use,  or  who 
have  things  which  they  wish  to  sell.  For  years  these 
requests  for  trade  opportunity  have  increased,  and 
we  have  been  unable  to  help  as  w'e  desired.  Yet, 
among  the  quarter  million  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
there  has  always  been  some  one  who  is  vitally  in¬ 
terested  in  any  trade  which  another  reader  may  wish 
to  make.  With  a  few  trifling  exceptions  we  have 
never  failed  to  find  some  reader  who  can  offer  gen¬ 
uine  experience  in  response  to  any  sensible  question. 
If  we  can  successfully  act  as  middlemen  for  the 
transfer  of  intelligence,  why  not  the  same  for  trade? 
We  believe  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  furnish  a  buj'er  for  any 
salable  article  offered  as  an  honest  bargain.  Natu¬ 
rally  there  must  be  fair  publicity  in  order  to  bring 
buyer  and  seller  together,  and  this  is  provided  in  the 
“Subscribers’  Exchange.”  Just  watch  this  depart¬ 
ment  grow  as  our  readers  realize  its  possibilities. 
But  let  our  people  remember  that  in  these  smaller 
offers  no  less  than  in  the  large  ones  there  must  be 
honest  statement  and  fair  dealing. 


World’s  Crops. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  reports  an 
increase  of  9.2  per  cent  of  wheat.  8  per  cent  of  oats  and 
7.5  per  cent  of  barley.  The  producing  countries  are 
Prussia.  Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain,  France,  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland,  Hungary,  Italy.  Luxemburg.  Nether¬ 
lands,  Roumania,  European  Russia,  Switzerland,  Cana¬ 
da,  I  nited  States,  India,  Japan,  Asiatic  Russia,  Algeria 
and  Tunis.  The  preliminary  figures  for  European  Russia 
are:  Wheat  S38,000.000  bushels;  barley,  550,000,000 
bushels,  and  oats,  1,101.000.000  bushels. 


Brown’s  Cotton  Estimate. 


W.  P.  Brown,  the  cotton  operator,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  crop  estimate : 


States. 

Alabama  . . 

No.  bales. 

Arkansas  . . 

Florida  . .  non 

Georgia  . 

Louisiana  . 

Oklahoma  .  S50.000 

Mississippi  .  1.175.000 


So.  Carolina  . 

Tennessee,  etc . 

Texas  . .  3  ooh  non 

Total  . 

The  potato  figures  for  the  principal  States  are  given 
here : 


Yield 

Price  in  Cts. 

States 

per  Acre. 

November  1. 

1913 

1912 

10-yr. 

1913 

1913 

1912 

New  York . 

. .  74 

100 

91 

27,454.000 

77 

47 

Michigan  . . . . , 

105 

93 

33.600.000 

55 

35 

Wisconsin  . . . , 

120 

95 

32,046,000 

56 

31 

Pennsylvania 

.  SS 

109 

87 

23.320.000 

SO 

51 

Minnesota  . . . , 

135 

94 

26,730.000 

49 

26 

Nebraska  .... 

so 

73 

5.664.000 

74 

49 

Illinois  . . 

101 

S3 

6.256,000 

S4 

57 

Ohio  . 

112 

S7 

12,462,000 

88 

53 

Iowa  . 

109 

SS 

S. 256, 000 

82 

39 

Maine  . . 

.  220 

198 

199 

26.840,000 

50 

41 

Colorado  . 

95 

125 

9,315,000 

61 

50 

According  to  Government  statisticians,  food  prices 
have  increased  66  per  cent  in  the  past  14  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  bacon  has  increased  in  price  18..N 
per  cent.  Sugar,  cornmeal  and  wheat  flour  declined 
a  little  during  the  past  year,  but  12  other  foodstuffs 
studied  all  show  an  increase. 
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December  6, 


Woman  and  the  Home 


From  Day  to  Day 

HOME. 

I  turned  an  ancient  poet’s  book, 

And  found  upon  the  page, 

“Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage.” 

Yes,  that  is  true, 

And  something  more : 

You’ll  find  where’er  you  roam 
That  gilded  walls 
And  marbled  halls 
Will  never  make  a  home. 

But  every  house  where  Love  abides 

And  Friendship  is  a  guest 
Is  truly  Home, 

And  Home.  Sweet  Home, 

For  there  the  Heart  can  rest. 

— Author  Unknown. 
* 

A  recent  inquiry  sent  us  concerns  the 
matter  of  heating  upstairs  rooms  where 
stoves  are  used,  and  where  it  is  not  de¬ 
sired  to  carry  fuel  into  the  bedrooms. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  vital  problem  in 
a  great  many  country  homes.  No  one 
who  has  not  lived  in  a  stove-heated  house 
with  cold  bedrooms  and  draughty  halls 
can  fully  understand  the  discomforts  in¬ 
volved,  or  the  physical  risks  involved 
where  delicate  or  aged  persons  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  climate  of  our  Northern 
and  Eastern  States  is  too  rigorous  to 
make  this  a  trifling  matter.  Modern 
heating  systems  now  appear  in  many 
farmhouses,  but  financial  considerations 
often  bar  them.  We  should  like  to  learn 
of  any  experience  that  tends  to  make 
heating  stoves  more  effective,  or  adds  to 
household  comfort  in  cold  weather.  Con¬ 
serving  heat  at  the  expense  of  ventila¬ 
tion  is  a  very  common  error  and  one  that 
may  lead  to  as  many  troubles  as  the 
lack  of  proper  warmth. 

* 

In  reading  of  the  various  farm  boys 
who  are  working  with  their  fathers,  reg¬ 
ularly  paid,  and  having  the  advantage  of 
an  independent  position  while  staying  in 
the  home,  we  have  sometimes  wondered 
just  how  far  the  same  conditions  apply  to 
their  sisters.  When  a  girl  stays  home, 
cares  for  poultry,  does  all  lines  of  house¬ 
work,  and  gives  help  in  the  garden,  are 
there  many  cases  where  she  receives  reg¬ 
ular  wages  or  allowance,  or  is  she  or¬ 
dinarily  given  a  little  money  when  father 
feels  like  it?  Old  ideas  are  passing  away, 
and  we  know  that  there  is  a  just  medium 
between  the  petted  and  pampered  idle 
girl  who  is  maintained  by  parental  in¬ 
dulgence  and  the  drudge  who  must  work 
for  a  scant  reward  of  food  and  clothes. 
How  are  we  meeting  the  present-day  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  girl  on  the  farm?  We  must 
remember  that  it  is  not  alone  the  girl 
who  goes  ouc  into  the  market-place  who 
supports  herself.  Does  the  really  ef¬ 
fective  home  worker  got  what  she  earns, 
“in  meal  or  in  malt,”  as  they  say  in 
Scotland,  meaning  in  money  or  in  its 
equivalents,  not  forgetting  the  things 
money  cannot  buy? 

* 

The  Atchison  Globe  is  not  ready  to 
join  in  the  outcry  against  the  country 
schools.  In  a  recent  issue  it  says : 

One  of  the  present  educational  fads 
now  is  a  great  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country  schools.  From  the  fuss 
made  you  would  be  led  to  believe  they 
are  institutions  of  educational  crime  and 
the  teachers  are  a  lot  of  incompetents. 
While  there  are  always  exceptions,  the 
general  rule  is  that,  after  a  child  has 
spent  a  few  years  in  a  country  school 
and  then  enters  a  city  school,  he  is  a 
few  laps  ahead  in  the  work  that  really 
amounts  to  something.  Of  course  he 
may  not  be  able  to  dance  and  do  a  good 
many  other  things  that  do  not  improve 
his  mental  strength  or  that  will  ultimate¬ 
ly  assist  in  his  making  a  living,  but  he 
has  the  foundation  laid  solidly  for  re¬ 
ceiving  a  good  education.-  And  it  is  also 
the  general  rule  that,  if  a  country  school 
teacher  gets  a  chance  in  a  city  school,  she 
makes  good.  Requirements  of  a  country 
school  teacher  are  greater  than  for  a 
city  school  teacher.  In  order  to  pass  the 
country  examination  she  must  dig.  If 
she  does  not  dig  she  fails,  and  failure 
means  a  cancellation  of  her  certificate. 
Whoever  heard  of  a  city  school  teacher 
failing  in  examinations? 

We  are  glad  to  hear  a  good  word  for 
both  schools  and  teachers.  We  think  one 
of  the  things  most  often  in  need  of  con¬ 
sideration  is  the  condition  of  the  school 
house  and  its  surroundings.  Expert  ad¬ 
vice  on  this  subject  may  be  secured  -with¬ 
out  cost  from  State  and  national  author¬ 
ities.  The  local  school  ought  always  to 
stand  for  the  highest  ideals  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  to  express  them  in  its  out¬ 
ward  appearance. 


THE  H  U  KAI,  ljJBW*YORKER 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements 
desired. 

No.  765.  A  design  for  embroidering  a 
cover  for  a  pillow  or  cushion  twenty-two 
inches  square.  Tinted  in  fast  colors  on 
tan  ticking  22x22  inches,  with  green  duck 
back  and  mercerized  floss  to  work,  40 
cents. 

No.  610.  A  design  for  an  embroidered 
table  or  dresser  scarf.  Two  ends  fourteen 
inches  wide  are  given.  Stamped  on  best 
round  thread  white  linen,  20x54  inches, 
98  cents. 

One  dozen  of  12-yard  skeins  of  mer¬ 
cerized  floss  in  two  sizes,  20  cents. 


”T 


No.  769.  A  design  for  embroidering  a 
veil  case.  Stamped  on  best  white  pure 
linen,  mercerized  floss  to  work,  35  cents. 

No.  468.  A  design  for  stamping  a 
shaving  case.  Patterns  for  stamping  the 
front  and  back  pieces  are  included. 
Stamped  and  tinted  on  gray  linene,  with 
mercerized  floss  to  work,  25  cents. 

No.  767.  A  design  for  embroidering  a 
magazine  or  book  cover.  Stamped  and 
tinted  on  gray  lin’ene,  with  mercerized 
floss  to  work,  25  cents. 

No.  467.  A  design  for  embroidering  a 
corset  cover.  Stamped  on  best  quality 
nainsook,  with  mercerized  floss  to  work, 
45  cents. 


No.  764.  A  design  for  embroidering  a 
handkerchief  case  in  envelope  shape. 
Stamped  on  best  white  linen,  mercerized 
/’oss  to  work,  35  cents. 

No.  768.  A  design  for  embroidering  a 
slipper  or  work  bag.  Stamped  and  tinted 
on  tan  art  ticking,  with  mercerized  floss 
to  work,  40  cents. 

8062A  Sports  coat  for  misses  and  small 
women,  16  and  18  years.  8069  Coat  with 
full  front  and  belted  back,  34  to  42  bust. 
7559  Single-breasted  coat,  36  to  46  bust. 
With  cutaway  or  straight  fronts.  7815 
four-piece  skirt,  22  to  32  waist.  With 
high  or  natural  waist  line.  7941  Two- 
piece  draped  skirt,  22  to  30  waist.  With 
high  or  natural  waist  line.  7991  Four- 
piece  skirt,  22  to  30  waist.  With  cut¬ 
away  or  straight  front  edges,  high  or 
natural  waist  line.  Price  of  each  pat¬ 
tern  10  cents. 


Keeping  Cider  Sweet. 

Could  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  keeping 
sweet  cider  through  the  Winter?  N.  M. 

The  following  method  was  given  us  by 
a  reader,  who  says  it  is  very  successful : 
Melt  flowers  of  sulphur  in  a  pan  on  the 
stove,  dip  a  muslin  rag  in  it,  make  a 
wick  and  put  this  in  a  cleft  stick.  Cleanse 
a  barrel  or  container  thoroughly,  turn 
the  bungliole  down,  and  having  lighted 
the  sulphur  wick,  put  it  in  at  the  bung- 
hole,  and  let  it  remain  until  the  fumes 
begin  to  come  out.  Then  turn  up  the 
barrel,  insert  a  funnel,  plugging  the  hole 
around  it,  and  pour  in  the  cider,  trying 
to  keep  the  funnel  full  so  that  the  sul¬ 
phur  fumes  have  little  chance  to  escape. 
Close  the  barrel  airtight,  and  set  away 
in  the  cellar.  The  sulphur  would  natur¬ 
ally  tend  to  sterilize  the  container,  and 
would  be  a  useful  precaution  in  any 
case.  We  have  been  told  that  a  handful 
of  mustard  seed  put  in  the  barrel  will 
prevent  cider  from  fermenting.  However, 
the  one  certain  method  is  to  sterilize  the 
cider  like  grape  juice,  as  follows : 

Strain  the  cider  .through  flannel,  heat 
to  160  degrees,  hold  at  this  temperature 
for  15  minutes,  then  put  into  clean  jugs 
or  bottles.  It  may,  if  desired,  be  put 
in  the  bottles  and  stood  in  a  large  boiler, 
being  kept  there  like  canned  fruit  until 
sterilized.  As  soon  as  the  process  is 
over  cork  the  bottles  with  new  corks, 
driving  in  firmly,  and  tying  down,  then 
cover  at  once  with  paraffin.  When  cold 
give  a  second  covering  with  paraffin  and 
store  in  a  cool  dark  place. 


■When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page. 


Lard  Cracklings  Once  More. 

Grind  fine  with  sausage  grinder  and 
use  the  same  as  lard  for  shortening  cook¬ 
ies,  doughnuts  or  fruit  cake.  By  using 
about  one-third  or  one-fourth  more  than 
butter  or  lard,  you  will  be  surprised  when 
you  try  it.  To  keep  fresh  pork,  slice 
the  pork  ready  to  fry.  Sprinkle  salt  and 
pepper  in  the  bottom  of  gallon  crock, 
then  a  layer  of  meat  tight  together,  sea¬ 
son  again,  then  another  layer.  When 
two  or  three  layers,  pound  with  wooden 
potato  masher  and  so  on  till  three-quar¬ 
ters  full,  and  if  pounded  in  so  no  air  is 
left  it  is  like  a  piece  of  solid  pork,  then 
seal  with  an  inch  or  more  of  lard ;  keep 
in  cool  dty  place.  I  had  some  once  in 
haying  this  way,  but  late  years  use  when 
fresh  meat  and  sausage  gets  used  up. 

MRS.  M.  E.  H. 

Use  them  in  a  vegetable  pudding,  in¬ 
stead  of  suet.  Try  and  be  convinced. 
One  cup  grated  potatoes;  one  cup  grated 
carrots;  one  cup  cracklings;  one-half  cup 
molasses ;  one-half  cup  sugar ;  one  cup 
raisins ;  one  cup  currants ;  one  cup  milk  ; 
three  cups  flour;  two  teaspoons  soda; 
spice  and  salt.  Steam  three  hours.  By 
putting  a  pinch  of  salt  after  the  lard 
has  been  drained  of  the  cracklings  it  can 
be  kept  much  longer.  T.  E.  s. 

I  use  cracklings  for  a  great  many 
things,  some  of  which  follow : 

Corn  Pone. — One-half  cup  meat  crack¬ 
lings  ;  one-half  cup  flour ;  one-half  cup 
mother’s  oats ;  one  egg ;  one  teaspoon 
soda  in  a  little  boiling  water.  After  this 
has  been  thoroughly  mixed  add  pint  of 
buttermilk,  thicken  with  cornmeal  and 
bake. 

Ginger  Bread. — One-half  cup  of  mo¬ 
lasses  ;  one-lialf  cup  sugar ;  one  cup  but¬ 
termilk  ;  one-half  cup  mother’s  oats ;  one 
egg ;  one  teaspoon  ginger ;  cinnamon 
and  cloves  to  flavor  with  few  nuts ;  one 
cup  of  cracklings ;  one  teaspoon  of 
soda  dissolved  in  boiling  water.  Add 
Hour  to  thicken.  A.  M.  N. 


Salty  Salt 
Good  Eating 
Happy  Digestion 

The  men  folks  know  that  good  digestion 
is  first  cousin  to  good  eating. 

Keen  housewives  know  that  right  sea¬ 
soning  is  the  guardian  angel  of  tasty 
cooking. 

Some  salts  fail  to  make  food  as  tasty  as 
it  should  be  because  the  salt  itself  has  an 
unsavory  bitter  taste. 

There  is  no  bitterness  in  Worcester  Salt. 

Send  for  Worcester  Cook  Book  full  of 
taste-tickling  recipes.  It  is  free. 

WORCESTER 

SALT 

The  Salt  with  the  Savor 

Worcester  Salt  is  also  best  for  butter 
making. 

For  farm  and  dairy  use,  Worcester  Salt 
is  put  up  in  14-pound  muslin  bags,  and 
in  28  and  56-pound  Irish  Linen  bags. 
Good  grocers  everywhere  sell  Worcester 
Salt.  Get  a  bag. 

Write  for  booklet,  "Curing  Meats  on 
the  Farm.”  Sent  free  on  request. 

WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY 

Largest  Producers  of  High-Grade  Salt  in  the  ff'orld 

NEW  YORK 


The  New  Style 

Edison  Phonograph 

and  your  choice  of  over  1500 
records  now  shipped  direct  to  you  on 

Free  Trial 

Yes,  try  it  out  right  in  your  own 
home.  Entertain  your  family  and 
your  friends.  Send  it  back  at  our 
expense  if  you  don’t  want  to  keep  it. 
$2  a  month  now  pays  for  a  genuine 
Edison  Phonograph  at  the  Rock- 
Bottom  Price  and  without  even 
interest  on  monthly  payment;  . 

Write  Today 

For  Our  FREE  Edison  Book 
Tells  about  the  wonderful  en¬ 
tertainers.  Shows  you  all  the  machines 
/and  records  you  have  to  choose  from.  No  obligations 
I  in  asking  for  our  FREE  EDISON  BOOK.  Write  Today--NOW. 

[F.  K.  Babson.  Edison  Phonograph  Distr.,4299  Edison  Block,  Chicago 


BETTER  LIGHT |,om  KEROSENE 

Beals  AM&ilRTEN  days 
Electric^^glSS  fiP  p  PEE 

i  or  *  im  ■—  fc- 

Gasoline  sKR;  send  ro  money 


Dried  Beef.— This  is  the  way  I  pre¬ 
pare  dried  beef.  I  used  the  hist  the  first  of 
October.  Take  the  hiud  leg,  cut  the  meat 
lengthways,  six  or  seven  pieces.  Do  not 
hack  or  leave  any  small  pieces  hanging 
without  any  bone.  Mix  two  cups  salt, 
coarse  or  fine,  one  of  sugar,  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  powdered  saltpetre ;  allow  this 
for  every  10  pounds  of  meat.  Sprinkle 
some  of  the  salt  mixture  on  the  bottom 
of  a  stone  jar,  sprinkle  and  rub  the  beef 
until  the  prepared  salt  is  used,  packing 
the  meat  snugly*.  This  will  make  its 
own  brine.  Leave  six  or  eight  weeks, 
then  drain,  hang  where  it  will  dry.  If 
hung  in  the  cellarway  it  will  keep  all 
Summer.  I  have  used  this  for  several 
years  and  have  never  lost  any.  The 
pickle  is  excellent  for  corned  beef. 

MRS.  w.  w.  c. 


Without  sending  a  cent  you  can  use  this  wonderful 
econonilcalollllghtlOdaysFree,  then  return  atour  ex 
pense  If  not  satisfied.  Gives  powerful  white  lnean 
descent  11  glit.  burns  over  50  hours  on  one  gallon  Kero 
sene  (coal  oil).  No  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple,  clean 
won’t  oxplode.  Guaranteed.  We  want  one  person  in 
each  locality  to  refer  customers  to.  _  ^  >  u  -r  e 
Write  Vor  10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  AGEFITa 
OFFER— agents’  wholesale  prices  t/u  ANTE>D 
and  learn  how  to  get  ONE  FREE.  1 

Mako  money  evenings  and  spare  time.  One  farmer  cleared 
over  $500  in  C  weeks.  Exclusive  territory  given. 

MANTLE  LAMP  CO.,  521  Aladdin  Bldg..  Chicago.  Illlnola 


Save  $5  to  $23 

Factory  Prices — Freight  Paid — One  Year’s  Trial 


Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

Buy  direct  from  factory 
and  get  a  betterstove  for 
less  money.  Freight  pre- 

»  paid— stovecornes  all  pol¬ 

ished,  ready  to  set  up.  U90  It  one  year  if 
you  aren't  satisfied  wo  refund  your  tnuuty. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices.  Big  Free 

Catalog  shows  why  improved  fyaturesof  Gold  Coin 
Stoves  make  them  fuol-saver*  and  splendid  hakers 
— why  they  have  given  satisfaction  for  53  years. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co.,  3  OakSt.,Troy,N.Y. 
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Home  Candy  Making. 

Candies  for  the  holidays  are  always  in 
demand,  and  they  are  far  and  away  more 
delicious  when  made  at  home.  Any  am¬ 
bitious  boy  or  girl,  with  a  knack  of  mak¬ 
ing  just  the  sweets  that  appeal  to  candy 
lovers,  can  earn  in  a  few  evenings  their 
own  Christmas  money,  and  in  time,  if  one 
is  persistent  and  likes  the  work,  might 
build  up  a  profitable  year-round  business 
in  candy  making.  A  well  shaped,  nicely 
flavored  sweet,  with  a  “fetching”  name, 
daintily  put  up  in  neat  packages,  is 
sure  to  bring  success  to  the  youthful 
manufacturer. 

The  art  of  candy  making  is  not  half 
as  mysterious  as  it  seems;  in  fact,  many 
varieties  of  candies  make  themselves 
when  started  right.  We  will  take  as  an 
example  the  French  cream  fondant,  the 
simplest  and  most  facinating  foundations 
for  Christmas  candies.  All  the  utensils 
needed  for  this  are  a  round-bottom  porce¬ 
lain  or  aluminum  kettle,  a  long  handled 
wooden  spoon,  a  small  flat  painter’s 
brush,  and  the  marble  top  from  an  old 
fashioned  centre-table,  or,  if  this  is  not 
at  hand,  a  large  earthenware  platter  will 
do.  For  heating  and  boiling,  either  the 
ordinary  coal  or  gas  range,  or  a  small 
oil  stove,  may  be  used. 

As  for  the  materials  to  start  with,  get 
a  few  pounds  of  fine  granulated  sugar 
(“Mold  A”  is  what  the  confectioners  use). 
There  should  be  some  nuts,  shelled  and 
blanched,  and  fruit,  such  as  raisins,  figs, 
dates,  candied  cherries  and  citron.  A 
little  cream  of  tartar  or  acetic  acid  to  cut 
the  grain  of  the  sugar,  a  cake  of  con¬ 
fectioner’s  sweet  chocolate  or  any  good 
bitter  chocolate,  and  a  few  good  extracts. 
Then  with  the  rules  given  below  accurate¬ 
ly  followed  out  a  good  stock  of  delicious 
French  creams  can  be  easily  made. 

French  Cream  Fondant. — The  real 
French  cream  fondant  should  be  soft, 
smooth,  and  velvety-grained,  just  firm 
enough  to  hold  its  shape  well.  The  art 
of  making  it  just  right  lies  principally  in 
the  boiling.  Put  one  half  pint  of  cold 
water  in  the  candy-kettle,  then  stir  in 
two  pounds,  or  a  quart  measure  level 
full,  of  fine  granulated  sugar,  and  place 
over  a  steady  heat.  (If  the  day  is  damp 
a  little  less  water  is  needed  than  when 
the  atmosphere  is  dry).  It  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  for  the  beginner  to  boil  a  large 
quantity  at  one  time,  as  it  is  easier  to 
manipulate  a  small  amount,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  far  more  satisfactory.  Stir 
the  sugar  gently  over  the  bottom  of  the 
kettle,  to  prevent  scorching,  until  com¬ 
pletely  dissolved,  then  add  one-fourth 
teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar  or  three 
drops  of  acetic  acid. 

As  soon  as  the  syrup  begins  to  boil, 
dip  the  brush  in  cold  water,  and  care¬ 
fully  wash  down  the  granulated  syrup 
gathered  on  the  sides  of  the  kettle,  then 
cover  closely,  and  let  steam  for  a  moment 
or  two ;  remove  the  cover  carefully ;  it 
is  very  important  not  to  stir  or  disturb 
the  syrup  in  any  way  after  it  begins  to 
boil.  Let  it  boil  steadily  and  evenly  until 
“the  soft-ball  degree”  is  reached,  or 
when  a  little  of  the  hot  syrup  dropped 
in  cold  water  can  be  gathered  into  a 
soft  lump  between  the  thumb  and  finger; 
then  quickly  remove  the  kettle  from  the 
fire,  and  turn  the  contents  out  on  the 
marble  slab  of  platter,  to  cool.  Do  not 
move  or  jar  the  syrup  during  the  cooling 
process.  When  quite  cold  stir  with  the 
wooden  spoon  into  a  thick,  creamy  mass 
until  too  stiff  to  stir,  then  work  with 
the  hands  until  it  is  perfectly  smooth  and 
will  not  stick  to  the  fingers.  Pack  the 
great  lump  of  sweet  in  a  small  stone  jar ; 
cover  the  top  of  the  jar  with  a  damp 
cloth,  and  let  stand  twenty-four  hours 
before  molding  into  creams. 

A  delicious  coffee  cream  may  be  made 
in  the  same  way  as  French  cream,  by 
using  one-half  pint  of  strong  clear  black 
coffee  instead  of  water.  Delightful  nut 
caramels  will  be  the  result  if  you  add  to 
the  same  amouni  of  sugar  and  cream  of 
tartar  one-half  pint  of  cream,  allowing  it 
to  cook  just  a  moment  or  two  longer,  and 
stirring  it  constantly  during  the  boiling. 
Just  before  turning  out  on  the  slab  to 
cool  add  one-half  pound  of  chopped  wal¬ 
nut  meats. 

For  a  very  nice  maple  cream  use  one 
pint  of  pure  maple  syrup,  one-fourth  pint 
of  water,  one  cupful  of  granulated  sugar, 
and  a  pinch  of  cream  of  tartar,  follow¬ 
ing  the  same  directions  as  given  for 
French  cream.  An  excellent  chocolat  > 
fudge  is  made  by  working  into  French 
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cream  enough  melted  bitter  chocolate  to 
suit  the  taste,  or  the  cream  may  be  soft¬ 
ened  in  a  double  boiler  over  hot  water, 
and  the  melted  chocolate  added.  A  little 
melted  butter  stirred  in  with  the  choco¬ 
late  will  make  a  richer  fudge.  This  can 
be  turned  into  small  pasteboard  boxes 
lined  with  paraffin  paper  and  left  until 
firm,  then  turned  out  and  cut  into  squares 
or  bars. 

For  your  French  creams  always  use 
the  best  of  flavorings.  No  matter  how 
well  your  creams  are  made,  if  they  are 
not  nicely  flavored  they  will  not  be  good 
candies.  With  a  pure  flavoring  they  will 
require  only  a  few  drops  to  flavor  them, 
and  a  small  quantity  will  last  a  long 
time.  Color  paste  made  from  vegetable 
and  fruit  coloring,  is  not  expensive,  and 
if  delicately  used,  adds  a  dainty  touch 
to  creams,  and  gives  a  pleasing  variety; 
these  should  be  worked  into  the  cream 
with  the  flavoring,  just  before  molding 
it  into  creams. 

A  little  practice  in  molding  creams  will 
soon  provide  you  with  a  great  many  var¬ 
ieties  and  combinations.  A  box  of  any 
choice  confectioner’s  may  be  used  as  an 
example.  Decorations,  as  nut  meats, 
halves  of  candied  cherries,  pieces  of  cit¬ 
ron,  etc.  are  pressed  in  or  laid  on  top 
while  the  creams  are  still  moist.  Fruit 
creams  are  made  by  filling  stoned  dates, 
candied  cherries,  white  grapes,  and  the 
seedless  raisins,  with  small  balls  of  the 
French  cream  flavored  with  vanilla. 

For  chocolate-coated  creams,  cut  the 
chocolate  into  small  pieces  and  place  in 
a  bowl  over  hot  water ;  a  small  double 
boiler  is  best  for  this  purpose.  If  the 
bitter  chocolate  is  used  sweeten  it  with 
a  little  xxxx  sugar.  Remove  from  the  hot 
water  as  soon  as  melted  and  stir  until 
cool,  then  dip  the  creams  in  one  at  a 
time,  using  a  stiff  wire  bent  in  a  small 
loop  at  one  end,  and  drop  carefully  on 
oil-cloth  or  paraffin  paper  to  harden. 
When  the  chocolate  begins  to  thicken 
place  over  hot  water,  melt,  and  stir  again. 
Creams  to  be  dipped  must  be  allowed  to 
dry  after  molding,  or  they  will  loose  their 
shape  when  immersed  in  the  melted  choc¬ 
olate.  Do  your  dipping  in  a  cool  room ; 
when  thoroughly  hardened  place  in  an 
airtight  box,  if  possible,  with  paraffin 
paper  between  the  layers,  and  keep  in  a 
cool  place  until  ready  to  pack  in  the 
smaller  boxes. 

As  for  candy  boxes,  they  can  be  bought 
at  the  five  and  10  cent  stores,  or  very 
simple  ones  may  be  made  at  home  by  the 
candy  maker  himself,  from  medium-weight 
cardboard.  These  may  be  left  plain,  or 
they  can  be  decorated,  just  as  it  suits  the 
fancy.  Before  putting  in  the  candies, 
line  each  box  with  paraffin  paper,  and 
cut  it  so  that  there  will  be  enough  to 
fold  over  the  candy  when  the  box  is 
filled.  Cut  pieces  of  white  cardboard  to 
put  between  the  layers,  and  fill  up  the 
corners  and  chinks  with  chocolate-coated 
nut  meats ;  wrap  some  of  these  in  silver 
or  gilt  foil  for  the  top  layer,  they  will 
give  a  pretty  finish ;  two  or  three  will 
be  sufficient  for  one  box.  Now  fold  the 
paper  over  the  candy,  tie  a  piece  of  nar- 
raw  white  ribbon  around  the  box,  and 
put  on  the  cover.  Cut  white  wrapping 
paper  the  size  of  your  box.  leaving  it 
long  enough  so  that  the  ends  will  fold 
just  to  the  top,  then  tie  with  narrow  rib¬ 
bon  or  tinselled  cord. 

ROSAMOND  LAMP  MAX. 


A  Wise  Woman  Says. 

“It  does  have  a  ridiculous,  sixteenth 
century  sound  when  a  man  speaks  of  his 
wife’s  insubordination,  but  the  more  I 
think  of  it  there  does  seem  some  slight 
justice  in  Howard's  selection  of  that  op¬ 
probrious  term.”  Mrs.  Sage  was  dis¬ 
cussing  with  a  friend  the  married  un¬ 
happiness  of  a  charming  man  and  a  cul¬ 
tivated  and  gifted  woman  who  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  marry  each  other. 

“Oh  I  see  you  take  breath  as  if  to 
argue  me  into  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  He  used  to  chase 
Queen  Mathilda  about  and  strap  her  with 
his  bridle  rein,  didn’t  he?  Well,  she  in 
turn  kept  the  maids  of  her  household 
under  good  discipline,  for  they  did  some 
notable  pieces  of  needlework,  if  I  re¬ 
member  rightly.  You  see  she  was  no 
meek  and  spiritless  creature. 

“When  Howard  first  complained  of 
Isabel’s  insubordination  my  woman’s  re¬ 
sentment  flashed  up  just  as  yours  does 
now.  But  really  should  not  a  woman  be 
subordinate  to  her  husband?  Should  he 


not  have  first  claims  to  public  notice  and 
to  the  position  of  head  of  his  household? 
I  remember  Isabel’s  father  and  mother, 
and  certainly  she  did  do  most  of  the 
talking  and  took  the  leading  role  on  every 
occasion.  He  was  a  man  of  ability,  and 
could  converse  very  well  when  given  a 
chance,  but  he  was  always  second  fiddle 
to  her  prirno.  I  have  heard  Isabel  refer 
feelingly  to  the  discords  and  unhappiness 
tLat  spoiled  her  home  when  a  child.  She 
./anted  hers  to  be  different,  but  somehow 
she  has  failed  to  grasp  the  secret  that 
most  really  successful  wives  keep  for  per¬ 
sonal  use.  She  has  a  bright  mind  and 
ready  use  of  words,  and  she  feels  that 
to  talk  is  her  inalienable  birthright.  She. 
doesn’t  guess  that  a  wife’s  safe  path  to 
victory  can  have  but  one  name,  and  that 
is  silence. 

“When  I  think  of  the  contested  points 
that  have  been  won  by  keeping  still  I 
wonder  that  a  woman  ever  wastes  her  in¬ 
fluence  in  talk.  When  you  drop  argu¬ 
ment  for  silent  listening  you  go  over  onto 
safe  ground.  And  if  you  go  there  in  the 
right  spirit  you  will  stand  where  you 
can  see  completely  over  the  head  of  the 
force  that  opposes  you.  Now  Isabel 
might  make  Howard  a  much  happier  and 
more  contented  man  if  she  would  but  let 
him  do  the  greater  share  of  the  talking. 
Being  more  contented  he  wrould  be  more 
amiable  and  her  own  liberty  would,  in 
the  end,  be  so  much  increased.  Suppose 
she  doesn’t  agree  with  what  he  says,  sup¬ 
pose  much  of  it  seems  wide  of  right  con¬ 
clusions  !  Her  place  in  life  is  not  to 
correct  his  opinions,  but  to  afford  him 
the  indulgence,  respect  and  charity  every 
man  has  a  right  to  expect  from  his  wife. 
While  keeping  silent  she  would  come  to 
see  that  much  of  his  talk  is  mere  liking 
to  hear  his  own  voice.  In  one  sense 
every  man  needs  mothering.  And  you 
know  what  mother-love  is.  It  is  wholly 
loyal  and  never  critical.  It  prefers  an¬ 
other  before  itself.  And  nothing  else  in  I 
the  world  makes  the  woman  herself  so 
admirable  and  lovely.”  a.  t.  s. 


Pickled  Carrots. 

An  inquirer  in  Michigan  desires  a  re¬ 
cipe  for  pickled  carrots.  This  is  entirely 
new  us.  Our  advice  'would  be  to  wash 
the  carrots,  boil  till  tender  without  peel¬ 
ing,  then  peel  or  rub  skins  off,  put  in 
jars  and  cover  with  boiling  spiced  vine¬ 
gar.  If  anyone  can  give  us  a  tested  re¬ 
cipe  for  pickled  carrots  we  should  like  to 
receive  it. 


Corxixg  Beef. — I  notice  sometime 
since  a  reader  wanted  a  recipe  for  salting 
beef.  I  send  the  one  I  have  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  40  years.  Four  quarts  fine  salt, 
six  pounds  brown  sugar,  two  ounces  salt¬ 
petre  to  100  pounds  beef.  I  like  to  take 
the  bones  out,  but  this  is  not  necessary. 
Rub  each  piece  with  mixture,  pack  tightly 
and  put  on  heavy  weight.  In  three  days 
it  will  be  covered  with  brine.  Take  dry¬ 
ing  pieces  out  in  10  days.  Such  beef  will 
keep  good  until  harvest  or  longer.  If 
cask  should  leak  make  brine  to  cover. 

J.  T.  L. 

Just  common  everyday  wheat  griddle 
cakes  may  be  so  varied  by  a  change  in 
flavoring  that  they  become  festive  enough 
for  a  simple  dessert.  The  addition  of 
dried  fruit,  one  tablespoonful  for  every 
cup  of  batter,  is  a  nice  change;  finely 
shredded  candied  orange  peel  may  be 
used,  or  raisins,  figs  or  dates  coarsely 
chopped.  Grated  cocoanut  is  another 
change.  Such  pancakes  may  be  flavored 
with  orange,  juice  and  grated  rind,  or  a 
little  honey  and  grated  nutmeg.  Apple¬ 
sauce  pancake  is  another  very  nice 
change.  Make  a  good  wheat  batter,  cook 
in  large  pancakes,  and  as  soon  as  done 
slide  on  a  hot  platter,  cover  with  rich 
apple  sauce,  and  let  it  stand  in  the  oven 
seven  minutes;  serve  piping  hot. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


SINGING  CANARIES 
$1.00  Upward 

“Everything  in  the  bird 
line  from  a  Canary  to 
an  Ostrich.”  Send  for 
catalog  of  bird*  with 
prices. 

G.  D.  TILLEY 

Darien,  Conn. 


TRAINED  CANARIES 


He  Mott  Wonderful  Imitator*  In  the  World  ! 
GOLDEN  OPERA  SINGERS  ("name  copyright¬ 
ed)-  Trame<i  In  Germany  to  singthemost  beau¬ 
tiful  melody.  Even  more  wonderful  than  the 
Talking  Machine  1  They  cost  little  more  than 
an  ordinary  canary— give  ten  times  the  pleas¬ 
ure.  A  constant  delight  for  the  whole  family. 
Sold  on  TWO  WEEKS1  FREE  TRIAL  with 
an  Absolute  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction.  Your 
money  back  without  question  if  not  satisfied. 
Send  for  our  free  book  that  folia  what  Mioy 
can  do,  how  they  are  trained  and  how  wo 
ship  them  all  ovar  the  World.  Writs  today. 

CUGLEY&  MULLEN  CO..  1282  Market  SUW, 

(The  Largest  Bird  Store  in  the  World.) 
Guaranteed  Talking  Parrots  as  low  as  K.9A 


RUBBER  BOOTS 


An  extra  strong  and  aerviceable  Rubber  Boot— the  only 
durable  and  waterproof  boot  on  tho 
market  that  sells  for  our  apodal  low 
price  of  $2.95  postpaid  to  you r 
home.  Made  of  good  quality  gum 
rubber  which  has  boon  reinforced  In 
many  parts  eo 

Send  $2.95  r 

Wu  Deliver  Poet-  ally  long  Mr- 

paid  toYoor  Hozzm  ▼*<»  for  • 

price  boot.  For 
thoee  desiring  an  lnaxpensive  boot; 
tbla  boot  caunot  bo  equalled  any¬ 
where  at  the  price,  $2.95  per  pair. 
Made  in  all  sizes. 


Page  Catalog. 

Our  Guarantee u  ■■ 


£35»Sond  For  Our  Now  Big  109 
PaiM  yon  need  It. 

awu  ranee  of 

perfect  latlsfaetloa. 
Our  enormous  business  has  beoa 
built  up  by  selling  only  the  beet 
lerehandise  at  priees  that  will 
save  yon  moner. 

A.  WEINBERGER  A  53. 
112-113  tooth  St 
New  York  City 


For  wet  weather- 
dry  clothes 

and 

comfort 

wear  Tower’ • 

Fish  Brand 
REFLEX 
SLICKER 

It  is  all  you  want,  or 
can  get,  in  a  rough 
and  ready  service  coat. 
Thoroughly  waterproof 
and  strong  at  every  paint 

$3.00  dL°„“r. 

^  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

A.  J.  ToWCr  Co  Identified  •tfSWESly 

BOSTON  byThfsi^fl£9«f 

Tower  Canadian  mark 

Limited.Toronto  813  Catalog  free 


FUR-LINED  OVERCOATS 

Manufacturers'  samples.  Gentlemen's  Black  Broad¬ 
cloth  Overcoats,  lined  with  finest  Australian  Mink, 
large  handsome  Persian  Lamb  collar,  all  sites.  Sim¬ 
ilar  coats,  not  used  as  samples,  retail  at  |9C.  My 
price,  while  they  last,  $35.  First  come  first  lervhd. 
You  take  no  risk.  Examine  and  try  on  befora  paying. 
Write  today  stating  size,  and  coat  will  be  sentC.  Q. 
I>.  with  Examination  privilege.  K.  KOBKRTS, 
Room  17,  160  VY.  119th  Street,  New  York 


Tested,  Proved  Reliable 

by  forty-four  years  ’  use  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  men  earn  big  incomes 
with  some  one  of  our  59 
styles  and  sizes.  They  use 
any  power.  Made  for 
drilling  earth,  rock  »nd  for 
mineral  prospecting.  Large 
catalog?  No.  120  FREE. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

General  Office  and  Work*: 
AURORA.  ILL. 

Okicago  Office:  First  National 
Bank  Building 


Look  on  Page  67  of  This  Book 

And  Save  $15  or  More  fth^ft&esfqnSfu^1 

possible  in  a  stove,  with  low  factory  price.  If  you  haven’t  our  Book 
of  Stoves,  by  all  means  get  it. 

The  “bargain”  alluded  to  is  only  one  of  400  styles  in  base  burners, 
heaters,  ranges  and  gas  stoves  described  in  the  book.  We  save 
you  the  dealer’s  commission  and  allow 

30  Days’  Free  Trial  and  a  Year’s  Approval  Test 

We  fill  your  order  the  day  we  get  it,  prepay  freight— and  absolutely 
protect  you  against  disappointment  by  our  $100,000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee. 

Pay  at  once  or  on  credit.  In  both  cases  you  are  the  gainer  in  actual  cash  of 
from  $5.00  to  $40.00.  Write  for  Catalog  No.  114. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. ,  Kalamazoo,  Mick. 

Manufac  hirers 

We  make  a  full  line  of  Stoves,  Ranges,  Gas 
I  Stoves  and  Furnaces.  We  have  three  cata- 
^  logs.  Please  ask  for  the  one  you  want. 
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THE  RURAL 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

•»—-  —  ■  ■■ 

FEEDING  TANKAGE  WITH  CORN. 

One  sees  an  occasional  query  as  to 
ways  of  feeding  tankage  to  hogs.  The 
picture,  Fig.  513,  shows  one  way.  When 
the  ground  is  neither  muddy  nor  too 
dusty,  and  time  is  pressing,  the  plan  of 
feeding  tankage  on  the  ground  to  hogs  is 
satisfactory.  It  is  fed  dry  and  scattered 
out  well  so  that  each  hog  can  get  a  fail- 
show.  The  hogs  in  the  picture  were  on  a 
full  feed  of  corn,  and  to  say  that  they 
greedily  ate  the  tankage  is  putting  it 
mildly.  The  tankage,  being  largely  pro¬ 
tein,  nicely  balances  the  fattening  ration 
of  corn,  and  both  supplemented  by  pas¬ 
ture,  fallen  apples  and  plenty  of  water, 
the  hogs  were  giving  a  good  account  of 
themselves.  For  best  results  with  young¬ 
er  hogs  the  tankage  should  be  mixed  in 
the  slop  or  mixed  with  ground  grain  and 
fed  dry  in  troughs.  One  pound  of  tank¬ 
age  to  eight  of  corn  or  rye  is  about  right 


by  the  various  breeds,  and  they  probably 
rank  on  this  basis  in  the  following  order: 
Duroc  Jersey;  Chester  White;  Berkshire 
and  Poland  China.  This  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  question  to  consider,  for  a  brood 
sow  that  will  produce  10  living  pigs  is 
a  far  more  profitable  unit  than  the  sow 
that  farrows  seven  pigs  and  raises  only 
four  or  five.  Prolificacy,  however,  de¬ 
pends  on  selection  and  management  as 
well  as  the  breed,  and  here  again  we  find 
great  differences  within  the  same  breed 
on  different  farms. 

Based  upon  another  principle,  that  of- 
quality,  measured  by  marbling  of  the 
meat  and  high  dressing  percentage,  the 
Berkshire  would  undoubtedly  head  the 
list.  Therefore  it  is  important  at  the 
outset  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
market  that  you  are  to  supply  fixes  its 
price  upon  mere  pounds  of  pork,  or 
whether  there  is  an  added  premium  for 
carcasses  of  a  special  weight  and  degree 
of  finish.  Inasmuch  as  the  brood  sow  is 
the  unit  of  pork  production,  the  question 


FEEDING  TAXKAGI 

for  young  hogs,  and  the  proportion  of 
tankage  should  be  decreased  as  the  fat¬ 
tening  period  approaches. 

Ohio.  W.  E.  PUCK  WALL. 


HOG  RAISING  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

I  want  to  go  into  the  business  of  rais¬ 
ing  hogs,  and  would  devote  my  whole 
farm  of  one  hundred  acres  to  it.  Will 
you  tell  me  which  breed  of  hogs  is  best 
for  foundation  stock,  and  why?  S.  A.  C. 

Titusville,  N.  J. 

The  question  of  engaging  extensively 
in  pork  production  is  evidently  of  special 
interest  to  the  eastern  farmer  at  this 
time,  if  one  takes  into  consideration  the 
number  of  inquiries  that  are  being  re¬ 
ceived  relative  to  such  a  project.  There 
are  a  number  of  reasons  that  prevail  at 
this  time,  suggesting  that  pork  products 
will  yield  a  profit,  and  naturally  the 
question  of  breed  comes  up  to  the  be¬ 
ginner.  There  are  so  many  other  more 
important  points  to  consider,  such  as  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  farm,  its  adaptability  to 
producing  corn  and  Alfalfa,  the  lay  of 
the  land  as  regards  shade,  water  and  min¬ 
eral  constituents  of  the  soil,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  appropriate  buildings,  fences  and 
other  equipment,  that  it  is  worth  one’s 
while  to  reckon  with  these  problems  be¬ 
fore  the  question  of  breed  selection  should 
be  considered.  Taking  it  for  granted, 
however,  that  ideal  conditions  exist  on 
this  farm  for  growing  and  maintaining 
swine,  the  question  of  breed  may  be  con¬ 
sidered.  There  are  two  types  of  swine, 
viz,  lard  and  bacon.  Those  designated 
as  the  fat  or  lard  hog  type  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Duroc  Jersey,  Poland 
China,  Chester  White  and  Berkshire. 
Select  individuals  of  pure  breeding  and 
good  individuality  can  be  found  of  all 
these  breeds,  and  the  question  suggested 
is  more  a  matter  of  the  selection  of  in¬ 
dividuals  within  the  breed,  rather  than 
any  particular  breed  in  itself.  This  does 
not  say,  however,  that  all  breeds  are  alike 
in  all  characteristics,  but  the  important 
question  of  economy  of  production,  or  rate 
of  gain  per  100  pounds  of  feed,  does  not 
vary  greatly,  if  choice  specimens  of  any 
of  the  breeds  are  selected.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  difference,  however,  in  their 
prolificacy  or  the  size  of  litters  produced 


S  TO  HOGS.  Fig.  513. 

arises,  is  there  any  relation  between  the 
breed  and  the  suckling  characteristics  of 
the  dams?  Certainly  the  breed  of  hogs 
that  is  noted  for  its  extreme  early  mat¬ 
urity,  and  its  marvelous  fleshing  propen¬ 
sities  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  brood 
sows  on  the  average  that  will  yield  as 
much  milk  as  individuals  whose  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  regulated  from  the  dual 
standpoint  of  heavy  milking  dams,  and 
reasonably  early  maturing  and  moderate¬ 
ly  fleshing  qualities.  From  this  stand¬ 
point  probably  the  Duroc  Jersey  leads} 
followed  by  the  Chester  White  and  Berk¬ 
shire  respectively,  with  the  modern  type 
of  Poland  China  evidencing  smaller  lit¬ 
ters  and  a  lesser  degree  of  milking  pro¬ 
pensities. 

The  other  type  suggested  is  that  of  the 
bacon  hog.  The  basis  of  the  selection  of 
this  type  is  that  of  producing  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  marbled  meat,  particu¬ 
larly  bacon  and  picnic  hams,  and  its  rep¬ 
resentative  breeds  are  the  Yorkshire  and 
the  Tamworth.  Such  animals  are  found 
in  dairy  districts,  particularly  in  Canada, 
where  there  exists  a  special  market  for 
bacon  products,  and  where  the  butchers 
are  willing  to  pay  more  per  pound  for 
representatives  of  this  type  than  fat  hogs. 
However,  for  New  Jersey  conditions,  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  special  demand  for  such 
products  at  the  local  markets,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  representatives  of  these 
breeds  can  be  grown  as  successfully  by 
the  average  farmer  as  fat  hogs.  Their 
growing  period  is  somewhat  longer,  they 
fatten  less  rapidly,  and  are  less  adapted 
to  confinement  and  pen  feeding.  The  lit¬ 
ters,  however,  are  unusually  large,  and  un¬ 
der  average  conditions  may  produce  dou¬ 
ble  as  many  pigs  as  some  representatives 
of  the  fat  breeds. 

For  average  New  Jersey  conditions  and 
markets  the  popular  weight  of  hog  to 
produce  is  the  animal  weighing  around 
200  pounds  live  weight,  or  a  carcass  that 
will  dress  100  to  170  pounds.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  representatives  of  the  fat  breeds  will 
reach  this  weight  much  earlier  than 
would  be  the  case  with  the  bacon  type, 
and  furthermore,  the  lard  hog  type  is 
better  adapted  to  consuming  farm  pro¬ 
ducts.  and  is  more  extensively  used  in 
this  State.  In  reality  then  the  breed 
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question  is  one  of  personal  preference, 
likes  and  dislikes.  The  Duroc  Jersey 
and  Chester  Whites  are  about  equal  in 
size  of  average  litters,  and  there  is  very 
little  difference  in  the  length  of  time  of 
maturity.  The  Chester  White  is  more 
apt  to  blister,  and  therefore,  not  so  well 
adapted  for  forage  crop  feeding.  As  be¬ 
tween  the  Berkshires  and  Poland  Chinas, 
it  is  generally  considered  that  the  litters 
of  the  Berkshire  are  larger;  that  there 
is  a  greater  proportion  of  lean  to  fat  in 
the  carcass,  while  the  Poland  Chinas 
reach  maturity  at  an  earlier  age,  have 
greater  development  of  ham,  broader 
backs  with  equally  as  much  quality. 

F.  C.  M. 

LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

Tim  Extension  Service  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College  has  an 
automobile  truck  containing  an  up-to- 
date  dairy  apparatus  and  milk-testing  ma¬ 
chinery.  This  truck  runs  through  the 
dairy  sections  of  the  State,  with  capable 
men  to  give  demonstrations  and  talk 
milk 

Certified  mfflk  from  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural.  College  won  the  gold  medal 
at  the  National  Dairy  Show.  This  milk 
scored  07  out  of  a  possible  100.  It  is 
said  that  the  highest  scoring  milk  at  the 
Dairy  Show  was  in  the  market  milk 
class.  This  milk  scored  99.2  out  of  100, 
and  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Rasmussen 
of  Seattle,  Washington.  New  England 
is  taking  a  lively  interest  in  this  show, 
and  getting  its  full  share  of  glory. 

The  “Fern  Ridge”  herd  of  Guernsey 
cattle  has  been  bought  by  the  University 
of  California  to  be  used  at  the  University 
Farm.  ,J.  II.  Mackenzie,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  maintained  this  Guernsey  herd 
for  a  number  of  years  on  his  ranch  at 
Yuba  City.  These  cattle  were  carefully 
selected  from  some  of  the  best  herds  in 
the  East. 

The  California  Swine  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  met  at  the  University  Farm  No¬ 
vember  7.  to  discuss  how  to  make  a  given 
amount  of  land  or  feed  raise  more  pounds 
of  better  pork,  how  to  put  an  end  to  hog 
cholera  and  other  unnecessary  diseases  of 
swine,  and  how  to  breed  and  market  hogs 
to  tin*  better  advantage  of  farmer  and 
consumer.  The  growers  want  to  put  an 
(uid  to  the  present  wasteful  extravagance 
of  paying  freight  charges  for  hauling 
pork  products  from  the  Mississippi  val¬ 
ley  that  ought  to  be  raised  in  California. 
Hog  cholera  killed  tens  of  thousands  of 
hogs  in  California  last  year.  The  young 
they  would  have  produced  were  lost  also. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  purebred  or 
high-grade  bulls  used  at  the  head  of  the 
herds,  in  this  section  perhaps  75  per 
cent  of  them  are  either  purebred  or  high- 
grade,  but  perhaps  not  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  them  are  registered  and  I  should 
judge  that  90  per  cent  of  them  are  Jer¬ 
seys.  Most  of  the  dairymen  are  beginning 
to  raise  these  heifers  when  possible,  with 
the  exception  of  those  from  their  scrub 
cows.  The  argument  with  the  average 
farmer  against  keeping  purebred  stock 
has  been  that  until  recently  the  difference 
in  jirice  from  good  grades  has  not  been 
enough  to  warrant  the  extra  trouble  and 
expense  of  having  them  registered.  Per¬ 
haps  you  might  be  interested  in  some  of 
the  prices  that  we  are  receiving  for  our 
dairy  produce.  Following  are  the  prices 
we  receive  from  our  cooperative  cream¬ 
ery  for  one  year  from  Oct.  1,  1912,  to 

Oct.  1.  1913.  Price  of  Butter  Fat 

Oct.,  1912  . 36c  per  lb. 

Nov.,  1912  . 41c  per  lb. 

Dec.,  1912  . 4(5c  per  lb. 

Jan.,  1913  . 45c  per  lb. 

Feb.,  1913  . 45c  per  lb. 

Mar.,  1913 . 44c  per  lb. 

April,  1913  . 391/, c  per  lb. 

May,  1913  . 32y2c  per  lb. 

June,  1913  . 32y>c  per  lb. 

July,  1913  . 7 . 32c  per  lb. 

Aug.,  1913  . 33c  per  lb. 

Sept.,  1913  . 37c  per  lb. 

Our  skim  milk  is  made  into  dry  milk 
for  which  we  receive  20  cents  per  100 
pounds  of  skim-milk  which,  if  we  were 
selling  our  milk  by  the  per  cent  of  butter 
fat  without  having  the  skim-milk  re¬ 
turned  would  be  about  the  same  as  four 
cents  more  per. pound  on  our  butter  fat. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  s.  B. 

•  • 

Dorcas  :  “You  say  the  hero  was  disap¬ 
pointed  in  love?”  Dorothy:  “Yes.  lie 
thought  that  after  marriage  his  father- 
in-law  would  support  him.” — Judge. 


Feed  Cooker 

A  money -saver— fat¬ 
tens  pigs,  keeps  Stock 
sleek  and  well.  Pays 
for  itself  by  doubling 
food  value — prevents 
hog  cholera,  too. 

Strong,  simple,  quirk- 
heating.  Low  price  — 
write  today . 

Heesen  Bros.  &  Co. 

Box  135  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


95  AMERICAN 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


FREE  TRIAL.  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

'  Easy  running.  Easily  cleaned. 

_ _  Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small, 

obtain  our  handsome  free  catalog.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  ba.nb^gTn.y. 

m  EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

SO  Days’  Trial— Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
llox  GO,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


MOLASSES  12& 


Every  fra  lion  saves  a  bushel  of  grain.  Guaran¬ 
teed  Pure  Cane  Moiasses.  Cut  price  $7.00  per 
barrel  (56  gallons)  f.  o.  b.  Pennsylvania  factory. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied  after  feeding  half 
a  barret  Order  quick. 

WATTLES  &  CO.,  Box  13,  Litchfield,  Mich. 
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f  — To  Horse  Owners — 


our  booklet,  containing:  the 
astounding  records  of  permanent 
r  es  from  spavins ,  splints,  bunches, 
swellings ,  windpuffs,  etc.,  made  with 

QUINN'S  OINTMENT 

— money  returned  if  it  does  not  satisfy. 

Ask  your  druggist;  or  send  his  name,  with  $1.00,  for  botiie 
on  trial.  Be  sure  and  write  for  booklet. 

W.  B.  EDDY  &  CO.,  Dept.  B,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL 
"SHEAVE 
.years  REMEDY 


NEGLECT1 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse* 

Send  to-day  for 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE, 

Sale— Certain, 


$3  Package^ 

will  cure  any  caso  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price, 

!  Agents  Wanted 

_  VYiite  for  descriptive  booklet 

Mineral  Hears  Remedy  Co..  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburgh,  P*. 
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■  It’s  cheaper  to  raise  colts  than  to 
S  buy  horses.  But  Ws  costly  if  you  lose 

the  colts.  Keep  a  bottle  of  Kendall’s 

■  Spavin  Cure  handy.  For  thirty-five 
1  years  has  proved  it  the  safe,  reliable 

remedy  for  spavin,  splint,  curb,  ring- 
1  bone,  bony  growths  and  lameness 
i  from  other  causes. 

KendallsSpai 

/in  Cure 

is  used  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  farmers, 
horsemen  and  vet¬ 
erinarians.  Sold 
by  druggists  ev¬ 
erywhere,  $1.00  a 
bottle,  6  for  $5.00. 
Get  a  copy  of  "A 
Treatise  on  the 
Horse”  at  your 
druggists,  or  write 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


KNOW  HOW  MUCH  YOU  MAKE  NEXT  YEAR 

No  one  shall  pay  a  cent  for  Bickmoro’a  Farm  Aocount  Book.  Mr.  Farmer,  simply  send  us  your  name  and 
address.  Business  farming  puts  money  in  the  bank.  This  book  Is  arranged  to  keep  all  accounts  in  simple 
form— more  simple,  and  certainly  more  practical  than  trying  to  remember  them;  shows  what  to  charge  against 
crop  production;  has  a  laborer’s  time  record;  and  section  for  personal  accounts.  64  pages;  for  Ink  or  pond). 
Not  a  cheap  affair.  Its  quality  is  in  keeping  with 

BICKMORE’S  GALL  CURE 

A  soothing,  healing  salve,  the  old-time  reliable  horse  remedy.  Ilorses  are  now  too  valuable  and  too  high  priced 
to  lake  cnances  of  losjng  their  services.  Get  full  value  out  of  yours.  Biokmore'B  Gall  Cure  heals  and  cures 
Harness  and  Saddle  Galls,  Rope  Burn.  Cuts,  Scratches,  Grease  Heel,  etc.  Keeps  them  sound 
and  in  condition  for  work.  You  don’t  have  to  lay  the  horse  off.  Blckmore’s  Gall  Cure 
cures  while  the  horse  works.  Great  tiling  for  sore  teats  in  cows.  Look  out  for  substitutes 
and  cheap  Imitations.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  Bickmore's  Gall  Cure  at  the  store.  The  work¬ 
horse  trade  mark  on  every  box.  Farm  Account  Book  is  ready.  Send  today. 


BICKMORE  CALL  CURE  CO. 


Box  286  Old  Town,  Malno 


1913. 
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FINDING  THE  GREATER  COWS. 

One  of  tlie  most  striking  lessons  of  the 
dairy  show  recently  held  in  Chicago  was 
afforded  by  a  grade  cow  produced  by 
introducing  a  Guernsey  purebred  sire 
into  a  common  herd.  The  cow  was  the 
first  cross  of  this  bull.  The  animal  was 
brought  to  the  show  by  the  United  States 
Government  along  with  eight  others 
taken  from  the  same  neighborhood  in 
Wisconsin.  It  formed  the  demonstration 
herd,  and  was  composed  of  two  grade  Jer¬ 
seys,  three  grade  Short-horns,  two  grade 
Holsteins,  and  two  grade  Guernseys.  The 
particular  cow  that  I  am  writing  about 
is  one  of  the  most  unattractive  animals, 
when  looked  at  from  a  front  view,  that 
is  to  be  found  on  any  farm  these  days. 
One  of  her  horns  grows  straight  down, 
the  other  had  been  broken  at  the  root  and 
is  twisted  around  under  the  left  ear  un¬ 
til  it  forms  an  almost  perfect  semi-circle, 
but  were  one  to  cut  off  both  horns  close 
to  the  head,  the  animal  would  present  a 
fairly  attractive  appearance.  The  other 
parts  of  her  body  had  many  of  the  most 
desirable  points  looked  for  by  a  man  who 
wants  to  buy  a  good  cow.  There  was 
plenty  of  room  for  her  udder,  and  other 
qualities  depended  on  to  produce  a  pay¬ 
ing  product  were  in  evidence.  This 
crooked-horned  animal  in  seven  days 
produced  nearly  20.5  per  cent  of  the  pro¬ 


duct  of  the  entire  herd. 

Here 

is  what 

each  cow  produced  in  fat  credited  at 

the 

rate  of  33  cents  a  pound, 

and 

what 

the 

feed  of  each  animal  cost 

during  seven 

days : 

No. 

1.  Produced  $2.9S, 

at 

a 

cost 

of 

$1.60. 

Grade  Jersey. 

No. 

2.  Produced  $0.78 

at 

a 

cost 

of 

$1.23. 

Grade  Jersey. 

No. 

3.  Produced  $1.34 

at 

a 

cost 

of 

$1.69. 

Grade  Short-horn. 

No. 

4.  Produced  $1.55 

at 

a 

cost 

of 

$1.60. 

Grade  Short-horn. 

No. 

5.  Produced  $2.64 

at 

a 

cost 

of 

$1.72. 

Grade  Short-horn. 

No. 

6.  Produced  $2.47 

at 

a 

cost 

of 

$1.71. 

Grade  Holstein. 

No. 

7.  Produced  $4.30 

at 

a 

cost 

of 

$2.04. 

Grade  Holstein. 

No. 

8.  Produced  $5.01 

at 

a 

cost 

of 

$1.78. 

Grade  Guernsey. 

No. 

9.  Produced  $3.42 

at 

a 

cost 

of 

$1.73. 

Grade  Guernsey. 

It  is 

thus  seen  that  the  nine 

cows  pro- 

duced  fat  to  the  value  of  $24.50,  and 
the  cost  of  their  feed  was  $15.10,  or  a 
profit  of  $9.40  in  seven  days.  The  cow 
that  produced  only  78  cents  worth  of  fat 
in  seven  days  ate  up  within  55  cents  of 
as  much  food  as  did  the  cow  that  pro¬ 
duced  fat  worth  $5.01  within  the  same 
time.  Three  of  the  cows  were  fed  at  a 
loss. 

Five  cows,  more  than  one  half  of  the 
herd,  produced  in  the  aggregate  $8.79 
worth  of  fat  at  a  cost  of  $7.95,  but  the 
crooked-horned  Guernsey  grade  produced 
within  $8.55  of  as  much  fat,  while  her  cost 
was  $6.17  less  than  the  five.  Three  cows 
of  the  herd,  one  of  the  Jerseys  and  two 
of  the  Short-horns,  produced  $3.68  worth 
of  fat  and  ate  up  $4.52  worth  of  feed, 
while  the  Guernsey  produced  $1.33  more 
fat  than  the  three  and  ate  $2.74  less  feed. 
These  cows  were  all  brought  from  one 
section  in  which  an  entire  dairy  herd  is 
made  up  of  the  same  class  of  stock,  from 
which  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  immense 
losses  of  the  men  who  are  keeping  such 
stock.  I  must  state  here  that  these  fig¬ 
ures  show  the  first  seven  days  of  the 
test.  There  were  two  or  three  other 
milkings,  figures  of  which  were  not  avail¬ 
able  when  these  were  obtained,  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  the  same  average  holds  out. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  here  that 
the  experts  made  the  best  possible  use  of 
the  figures  obtained  at  this  demonstration. 
Seats  were  built  all  around  the  animals 
and  these  were  kept  filled  while  one 
talker  after  another  explained  how  easy 
it  is  to  find  out  whether  a  cow  is  paying 
for  her  keep,  and  how  it  often  occurs  that 
the  best  lookers  are  little  more  than 
boarders.  The  most  striking  point  seemed 
to  be  in  the  statement  that  the  best  cow 
of  the  herd  had  been  obtained  by  simply 
making  use  of  a  good  sire.  j.  l.  GRAFF. 

Illinois. 


PUREBRED  SWINE. 

A  purebred  animal,  as  we  ordinarily 
use  the  term,  is  one  that  comes  from  par¬ 
ents  that  are  either  registered  or  eligible 
to  registration  in  the  herd  book  of  a 
particular  breed.  All  the  breed  associa¬ 
tions  of  repute  require  that  both  sire 
and  dam  meet  the  above  requirements 
before  an  animal  can  be  recorded.  The 
purebred  animal  is  superior  to  the  scrub 
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in  many  ways,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  its  greater  productive  capacity 
of  growth  in  pounds  for  a  given  time,  and 
the  prolificacy  in  size  and  quality  of 
litters  produced.  Not  all  purebred  ani¬ 
mals  are  superior  to  the  scrub  from  the 
standpoint  of  production,  but  the  majority 
are.  Some  of  our  breeds  of  swine  have 
been  selected  and  bred,  with  this  particu¬ 
lar  end  in  view  for  upwards  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  And  the  principal  breeds  are  old 
enough  to  be  very  prepotent.  According 
to  the  law  of  ancestral  heredity,  the 
longer  a  breed  is  selected  and  bred  with 
some  particular  aim  in  view,  the  strong¬ 
er  the  traits,  or  characteristics  become, 
therefore,  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  purebred 
hog? 

Perhaps  the  second  greatest  factor  in 
favor  of  the  purebred  is  the  certainty 
that  excellence  will  occur.  The  sire  is 
generally  more  than  half  the  herd.  Most 
breeders  pay  more  heed  to  the  selection 
of  the  right  kind  of  a  herd  boar,  than  the 
selection  of  the  females  to  breed  to  them. 
More  improvement  can  be  brought  about 
by  the  use  of  a  right  kind  of  a  boar  than 
in  any  other  way.  If  you  use  a  boar  of 
quality,  with  understanding,  you  need 
have  no  fear  of  the  results.  As  a  breeder 
I  am  often  asked,  “Do  you  advise  cross¬ 
breeds,  or  as  termed  by  some,  cross¬ 
breeding?”  In  answer  to  this  all-import¬ 
ant  question,  I  will  state  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  to  be  gained,  but  every¬ 
thing  to  be  lost.  For  instance,  I  am  a 
breeder  .of  Chester  Whites,  of  blood  lines 
extending  for  a  long  period  of  time,  which 
well-known  breeders,  by  intelligent  selec¬ 
tion  and  mating  have  perfected  along 
certain  lines.  It  has  taken  years  of  per¬ 
sistent  labor  to  obtain  the  above  results, 
but  by  just  one  cross  of  a  different  type 
and  breed,  the  purity  of  the  blood  lines 
is  broken.  Therefore  by  this  one  side 
step  a  breeder  becomes  a  multiplier  of 
swine,  instead  of  a  breeder.  Therefore 
my  advice  is  whatever  breed  of  swine  you 
keep,  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  it  in 
its  purity. 

I  have  many  good  reasons  why  I  am 
an  admirer  and  breeder  of  Chester 
Whites.  There  are  two  distinct  types  of 
hogs,  the  lard  type  and  bacon  type.  First 
select  the  breed  that  meets  your  fancy, 
then  give  them  good  care,  wholesome 
food,  and  sanitary  surroundings  and  they 
will  prove  a  profitable  venture.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  prospective  customer,  I 
will  suggest  a  few  very  important  things 
to  take  into  consideration  when  pur¬ 
chasing  a  foundation  herd,  or  an  individ¬ 
ual.  First,  select  the  breed  you  are  to 
raise,  thus  write  a  reliable  breeder,  and 
get  his  advice,  or  describe  what  you  want 

After  years  of  experience  I  am  safe  to 
state  that  most  value  from  the  economi¬ 
cal  standpoint  is  secured  by  the  purchase 
of  a  bred  gilt.  The  next  would  be  to 
buy  an  open  gilt  and  a  boar  not  akin, 
both  at  the  age  of  from  four  to  six 
months;  and  last  pigs  at  weaning  time, 
which  should  be  eight  weeks  of  age,  as 
no  pig  should  be  taken  from  its  dam,  un¬ 
der  eight  weeks  of  age. 

New  York.  euoene  t.  black. 


Fencing  In  Goats. 


The  article  on  the  milch  goat  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue  was  quite  interesting,  but  I 
wish  the  writer  would  let  us  know, 
whether  it  is  possible  to  keep  the  goats 
within  fencing,  or  how  high  the  fence 
has  to  be,  when  there  is  a  young  orchard 
on  the  other  side?  The  question  is, 
whether  it  is  advisable  for  the  man,  who 
is  also  planting  trees  to  experiment  with 
goats  in  order  to  clear  the  brush  pasture. 
Further,  how  good  a  milk  and  how  much 
will  ten  goats  give  when  confined  in  a 
brush  pasture?  I  presume,  when  some 
grain  is  fed  they  won't  touch  the  brush. 

Baltic,  Conn.  w.  b.  b. 

A  good  fence  four  or  five  feet  high 
will  confine  goats,  these  animals  climbing 
instead  of  jumping  when  they  wish  to 
get  over  an  obstruction.  Kids  and  some¬ 
times  older  animals  will  worm  their  way 
through  a  small  opening,  and  fences 
should  be  tight  to  restrain  them.  A  good 
goat  should  yield  from  one  to  two  quarts 
of  milk  daily,  and  a  purebred  Saanen  in 
the  possession  of  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station  gave  1,845  pounds  in  one  year. 

M.  B.  D. 

The  four-year-old  twins,  who  had  no 
playmates  of  their  own  age,  were  delight¬ 
ed  when  a  little  girl  of  three  came  to  visit 
a  neighbor.  After  the  three  children  had 
played  together  for  a  time,  the  twins, 
hand  in  hand,  went  to  their  mother,  and 
said,  “Mother,  where’s  the  other  one  ol 
her?’  — Youth  Companion. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See  guarantee 
editorial  page.  :::::: 


Pure  Feeding  Molasses 

We  are  first  hands  and  can  quote  you  absolutely 
bottom  prices,  delivered  your  station,  in  lots  of 
anywhere  from  one  barrel  to  a  trainload. 

THE  MEADER-ATLAS  CO. 

N.  Y.  Office,  107  Hudson  Stroet,  New  York  City 


SUES 


Registered  Shropshire  yearling 

RAMS  &  EWES— Cheap.  Fred  Van  Vleet.  Lodi,  NY. 

IMPROVE  YOUR  FLOCK  with  a  good  "  SHROPSHIRE  "  or 
*  “  SOUTHDOWN  ”  ram  from  the  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM. 
J.  (' .  DUNCAN.  Mgr.,  -  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

CHROPSHIRE  RAMS  FOR  SALE — Registered  yearlings 
**  two-year-olds  and  lambs  from  imported  sires. 
E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SON,  -  Wilson,  N.  Y, 

Eureka  Stock  Farm 

5  Lincoln  Buck  Lambs,  5  Shropshire  Down 
Buck  Lambs,  ready  for  service.  50  Registered 
Chester  White  Pigs.  Write  for  Circular- 

Edward  Walter,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Penna, 


CATTLE 


THE  TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS'  JOURNAL,  with  »ale-list 
'  of  pure-bred  stock,  25ets-  per  year.  Copy  free, 
we  have  some  very  good  offers  in  Holstein  and  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle,  German  Coach  Horses,  Shetland  Ponies, 
Southdown  ewes  and  Cheshire  gilts.  A  two-year 
Berkshire  hoar,  registered,  $25. 00.  TOMPKINS  CO. 
BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Box  B,  Trumansburo,  N.  Y, 

If  You  Want  Guernseys 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Box  9G,  Peekskill.N.  Y. 


BUY  GUERNSEYS 

BECAUSE 

At  the  only  impartial  test  where  all  breeds 
were  represented  the 

fiiiFRNSFY  ranked  highest,  returning  $1.67 
i  for  every  dollar  invested  in  food, 

ECONOMICAL  PRODUCTION 

of  the  highest  grade  of  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  is  one  of 
tire  important  characteristics  of  the  GUERNSEY. 
Write  for  free  literature. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

BOX  Y— PETERBOKO,  N.  H. 


sfljxLGrade  Jersey  CowslLJ:  HQWflRD 


Freehold,  N.  Y. 


FOR  PRODUCTION-BREEO  up-  N0T  down- 

TUn  mUUUUliUn  Registered  Jersey  bull 
calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 

sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Renshaw  Bldg.,  Pitfsburgh,  Pi. 


JERSEY  COWS 
AND  HEIFERS 

at  unusual  prices,  as  we  must 
reduce  our  herd  before  Winter. 

ROCKHILL  FARM,  Glenmont,  New  York 


U  OLITEIN  CALVES — Beautifully  marked.  3  to  5  weeks 
11  old,  $20  each  crated.  Edaewood  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wis. 


Holslein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenanoo,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  BUY— 100  GOOD  YOUNG  COWS-HOLSTEINS. 

AYRSHIRE9  nnd  JERSEYS.  Must  be  in  good. healthy  con¬ 
dition  and  good  size.  A.  S.  Edwards,  Box  76,  Stepney,  Conn. 

Hudson  Valley  Holstein  Headquarters 

Registered  and  Grades.  1  hour  from  New  York 

MOHEGAN  FARM,  Mohegan  Lake,  FeekSiuf  nTw York 

Buy  a  Bull  on  Easy  Terms 

Long  Time  and  4  Per  Cent  Interest 

Holstein  bull  calves,  sired  by  a  SON  OF  KING 
FONTIACS,  whose  dam  has  a  record 
of  29.57  lbs.  butter  In  7  days  and  113.96  lbs  in  30 
days,  and  out  of  A.  R,  O.  DAMS.  WRITE  AT 
ONCE  for  breeding,  prices,  and  particulars  re¬ 
garding  onr  terms. 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 

East  RiverGradeHolsteins 

FOR  SALE 

100  HEIFERS— 1  and  2  years  old;  sired  by  fnll- 
__  b«lls;  dams  are  high-grade  Holsteim. 

,o  CO  WS— due  to  calve  this  Fall.  Large,  heavy 
milkers. 

S  F„9,V> V  OIn 0  an<lsee  them  milked. 
10  REGISTERED  HULLS — Alio  grade  bnlli. 

■«  pgV  ».  f.  s.  ■'"IIN  B-«Sgy  5;  t. 

150  HIGH  GRADE 
HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Large,  fine  individuals,  nicely  marked  and 
heavy  producers,  due  to  freshen  in  August, 
September  and  October.  100  two-year-old 
heifers,  sired  by  registered  Holstein  bulls 
and  from  grade  eows  with  large  milk  records. 

f.  p.  Saunders  &  son,  c«rtiand,  n.  y. 


Horses  and  Mulei 


50  STALLIONS 

•nd  MARES.  $250  to  $1000  Meh 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Ptr- 
cheron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.  Green,  Middlefield,  O. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna,  Ry 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &Warren 


Kentucky  Jack  &  Percheron  Farms 

Mammoth  jaeki,  Parcheron  stallions,  marei  and 
saddlers.  Special  prices  in  car  load  lots.  Catalogs 
ready  November  15th.  COOK  &  BROWN,  Lexiagtaa,  Ky 


Dogs  »ndL  Ferreta  j 


COLLIE  PUPS 


-Natural  drivers.  Also  English 
Bloodhounds,  Nelsen’s,  Grave  City, Pa. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS— I  still  hare  a  few 

pups  to  sell— very  bright  and  fine-looking  doge. 
Will  sell  cheap  if  sold  atonce.  AH.  Penny,  Mittitntk.N.T 


ftahhSf  flora®- s'x  nionths.  $5  «a 

ndonii  uogs  CHflS  Joseph.  Townsaad, 


Dal. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

In  the  production  of  milk  and  butter  the 
larger  the  cow  the  larger  the  profit,  other 
things  being  equal.  This  principle  has  been 
established  through  the  investigations  of  gov- 
eminent  experts  and  is  generally  recognized. 

When  a  cow’s  milking  days  are  over,  size  is 
still  an  important  factor.  The  big  Holstein- 
Friesian,  weighing  anywhere  from  1.000  to 
1,800  pounds  with  her  clean  white  fat  well 
distributed  through  her  muscular  system, 
proves  a  most  profitable  dairy  beef  animal. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

Hoistein-Friesian  flsso.,  r.  l.  Houghton,  ite'y 

Box  105  Bruftleboro,  Vt. 


3  Females  and  1  Male- Foxhounds 

JOHN  WHITTLE,  Myttfe,  Coat! 


Females,  $5;  male,  $10. 


sal  E-Bird  Dogs-Irish  Setters 

Prices  right.  FLOYD  OWEN,  R.  0.  2,  Newburgh,  New  Yarli 

28-C0LLIES-28 

From  4  to  9  months  old.  Write  today  and 
get  a  dog  at  farmers’  prices.  I  also  have 
a  few  brood  bitches  to  spare  at  half  their 
value.  Full  pedigree  with  each  dog. 

Getmore  Collie  Kennel,  P.  T.  Kelly,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FFRRFT^  fnr  Q 9 Ip- Catalogue  free.  C.  0.  MURRAY, 
rcnncio  lUI  OdlB  r,  p,  No.  2.  New  L.ndon,  Ohio 

Fprrptl  fnr  Salp-Eithef  color  or  sex,  any  liia.ain 
I  Cl  I  CIO  IUI  OQIG  gleg,  mated  pairs  and  dozen  lot*. 
Catalogue  free.  C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO..  Greenwich,  Sh» 


SWIKTE 


J 


Durnr  *15  P*r  P*ir-  7  t0  18  weeks. 

Lfuroc  rigs  8.  A.  WEEKS,  De  Graft,  o. 

Jersf»v  Large«  erowthy  pile,  10  weeka 

u  eruey  neas  0id,  l6  each-  01der  stoek  M  eor. 

responding  low  prices.  E.  L.  ALBERTSON.  Hape,  N,  J 


GHESHIRES 


—The  pig  that  pleases  the 
butcher  and  his  customer; 
the  one  for  yon  tc  grow 
Mo  .inaside  Farm,  Sytvania,  Pi. 


X.  C.  Wliltes 

Registered  stock  of  superior  quality.  All  plga  will 
be  registered  in  purchaser’s  name  free.  Sows  and 
Boars  for  Spring  breeding.  Also  hardy  Whit#  Hol¬ 
land  Turkeys.  WAYSIDE  FARM,  Chatham,  H.  J.  Address. 
A.  L.  PAGE,  (owner),  S2  Cortlandt  St..  New  Verb  thy 

P|/!C — $5  each.  Berkshire-Chester  White 

■  Shaw  cross.  CLARK  FARM.  Baontoo,  New  Jersey 

DEGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Large,  heavy-boned  antes 

11  growers,  none  better.  Spring  Boars  and  GUIs  at 
farmers’  prices,  Ira  Kellar,  Prospect.  Ohio 

Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

BIG  BERKSHIRES  I  have  bred  more  high 

class  hogs  than  any  breeder  in  Connecticut.  Wat¬ 
son’s  Masterpiece  No.  123931  at  head  of  herd.  Noth¬ 
ing  for  sale  bnt  March  and  April  pigs  at  present. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbled  ale,  Ct. 

For  Sale- Berkshire  Pigs  amb0nthi  Ml 

very  reasonable  in  price.  Among  them  Is  the  Second 
Prize  Female  and  the  Second  Prize  Male  Pig  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair.  Also  young  pigs  of  both  sexes, 
six  weeks  old,  $7.00  each.  Sire  and  Dam  both 
have  been  Prizewinners  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair.  WARNER  STOCK  FARM,  Warner.  Onondaga  Ca.,  N.  1, 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Sired  by  the  largest  boars  of  the  breed  (eight 
mature  boars  in  herd)  out  of  mammoth,  prolifle 
dams  (ninety-five  brood  sows  in  herd.)  Seventy 
selected  sows  and  fifty  high-class  service  boars 
(some  of  them  ahow  animals)  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Visitors  always  welcome. 

H.  C  &  H.  B.  HAKPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


If  you  want  the  best  hog 

Write  us.  Our  farms  ere  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
production  of  Berkshires.  Bleeders  in  the  following 
States  have  been  supplied  from  our  great  herd  N.Y.  • 
Penna, ;  Dist.  Col. ;  Md. ;  V&. ;  X.  C. ;  S.  C. :  Ge. ;  La,  • 
Ala. ;  Miss. ;  Fla. ;  Tenn. ;  Ky. ;  Texas,  and  Porto  Bleo. 
Berkshires  for  foundation  and 
show  purposes  a  specialty. 

THE  BLUE  RIDGE  BERKSHIRE  FARMS.  Asheville.  N.  C. 


LEVIN 


'T'HE  best  Primer.  Outs  ^-inch 
A  dry  branch.  Quick,  clean,  ft 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1,  or  for  club  of  10  ten- 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  s  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but 
are  given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward.  In 
place  of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


laio 


X.VThC  KUKAL  14  EW-YOKKEK 


December  0, 


FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Under  this  beading  we  endeavor  to  give  ad¬ 
vice  and  suggestions  about  feeding  mixtures  of 
grains  and  fodders.  No  definite  rules  are  given, 
but  the  advice  is  based  upon  experience  and 
average  analyses  of  foods.  By  "protein”  is 
meant  the  elements  in  the  food  which  go  to 
make  muscle  or  lean  meat.  "Carbohydrates” 
comprise  the  starch,  sugar,  etc.,  which  make 
fat  and  provide  fuel  for  the  body,  while  "fat” 
is  the  pure  oil  found  in  foods.  "Dry  matter” 
means  the  weight  of  actual  food  left  in  fodder 
or  grain  when  all  the  water  is  driven  off.  A 
"narrow  ration”  means  one  in  which  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  protein  to  carbohydrates  is  close — a 
"wide"  ration  means  one  which  shows  a  larger 
proportion  of  carbohydrates. 


Cotton  Seed  for  Butter  Production. 

I  have  a  herd  of  Jersey  cows,  and  am 
producing  high-class  butter,  quality  being 
the  object  rather  than  cheapness.  I  am 
feeding  a  commercial  feed,  Alfalfa  and 
Timothy  mixed.  If  I  were  to  use  more 
cotton-seed  meal  with  the  feed,  would  I 
get  a  deeper  color  in  the  butter?  If  so, 
how  much  would  you  mix  with  a  ton, 
or  would  it  be  better  to  feed  it  separately 
and  only  to  the  heavy  milkers?  If  so 
how  much  to  a  cow?  I  am  feeding  five 
quarts  to  the  heaviest  milkers.  I.,  v. 

New  Jersey. 

We  find  that  by  feeding  a  reasonable 
amount  of  cotton-seed  mixed  with  about 
twice  as  much  of  the  other  feed  by  weight 
you  will  not  only  increase  the  quality  but 
also  the  quantity  of  butter  produced.  The 
butter  will  have  a  higher  melting  point ; 
that  is  the  fat  will  be  harder  and  firmer, 
but  the  color  would  only  be  influenced 
slightly.  As  a  rule  we  would  advise  feed¬ 
ing  about  three  pounds  of  cotton-seed 
meal  mixed  with  about  six  pounds  of  the 
feed  you  are  using  for  each  cow  of  me¬ 
dium  size  in  full  flow  of  milk.  In  making 
this  change  it  is  very  important  to  begin 
with  a  very  small  amount  of  cotton-seed, 
not  over  one-half  pound  per  day,  for  each 
cow,  and  gradually  increase  the  amount. 
Do  not  feed  any  cotton-seed  to  cows  with¬ 
in  four  weeks  of  parturition  or  the  same 
length  of  time  after.  Cotton-seed  meal 
should  always  be  mixed  with  other  feed 
or  silage  before  feeding,  as  it  is  very  fine 
and  heavy,  and  seems  to  be  relished  much 
better  when  fed  in  this  way.  C.  S.  G. 


Feeding  Steers. 

I  have  24  head  of  steers  to  feed  this 
Winter;  have  a  100-ton  silo  filled  with 
good  matured  corn,  and  plenty  of  rye  and 
corn  to  grind.  Can  I  use  the  rye  to 
advantage?  L.  E.  s. 

Big  Pool,  Md. 

Ground  rye  and  corn  make  a  very  good 
grain  ration  for  steers  if  some  legumin¬ 
ous  roughage  is  fed  in  connection  with 
it,  such  as  Alfalfa,  clover  hay,  or  cow- 
pea  hay.  If  you  do  not  have  the  legumes 
to  feed',  then  it  will  pay  you  to  buy  some 
cotton-seed  meal  to  supply  the  protein 
and  feed  corn  stover  for  a  roughage.  The 
following  is  a  good  ration  for  3.000 
pounds  live  weight  of  steers  per  day : 
Corn  silage,  40  pounds :  ground  rye,  five 
pounds;  ground  corn,  eight  pounds;  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal,  two  pounds.  If  you  have 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  you  may  leave 
out  the  cotton-seed  meal  and  feed  what 
hay  the  steers  will  eat  up  clean.  If  you 
are  feeding  corn  stover,  use  the  above 
ration  with  all  the  corn  stover  the  steers 
will  eat  without  waste.  k.  b. 


Dairy  Grain  Ration. 

Will  you  give  me  a  good  ration  for 
my  cows' from  the  following  feeds?  Wheat 
bran,  $1.40  per  100  pounds ;  shorts,  $1.50 
per  100  pounds ;  eornmeal.  $1.60  per  100 
pounds ;  oil  meal  $2.40  per  100  pounds ; 
cotton-seed  meal  $2.25  per  100  pounds. 
Corn  fodder  and  sorghum  is  mowed  and 
put  up  like  hay.  Distillers’  grains,  gluten 
meal  and  dried  beet  pulp  cannot  be  bought 
in  this  town.  The  feeds  that  we  can  buy 
are :  wheat  bran,  brown  middlings,  mid¬ 
dlings  and  bran,  hominy  meal,  oil  meal, 
cotton-seed  meal,  eornmeal,  Alfalfa  and 
molasses  ground  together,  called  “June 
pasture.”  J.  L.  F. 

Indiana. 

A  grain  ration  consisting  of  three 
pounds  wheat  bran,  three  pounds  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  one  pound  eornmeal,  with 
what  corn  fodder  and  sorghum  the  cows 
will  eat,  will  make  a  good  combination  for 
milk  production.  If  the  Alfalfa  and  mo¬ 
lasses  can  be  purchased  for  not  over  $1.25 
per  100  pounds,  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  substitute  it  for  the  eornmeal. 

C.  L.  M. 


Ration  for  Brood  Sows. 

Will  you  give  a  good  grain  ration  for 
sows  with  litter?  The  litters  are  over 
three  weeks  old.  I  am  giving  sows  two 
quarts  of  middlings,  16  per  cent  protein, 
and  one  quart  of  corn  meal  three  times 
per  day,  with  some  Avhole  corn  now  and 
then  ;  no  roots  or  green  feed.  A.  J.  E. 

Oriskany,  N.  Y. 

A  very  good  mixture  for  a  brood  sow 
in  good  condition  nursing  a  litter  of  pigs 
three  weeks  old  would  be  made  up  as 
follows :  Finely  crushed  oats  50  pounds ; 
red  dog  flour  or  middlings,  50  pounds; 
digester  tankage,  five  pounds.  This  mix¬ 
ture  should  be  fed  in  such  quantities  as 
the  sow  would  clean  up  with  relish,  reg¬ 
ulating  the  amount  by  her  appetite  and 


the  appearance  of  the  pigs.  If  the  young¬ 
sters  are  uneasy  and  persistently  annoy¬ 
ing  the  sow  for  more  milk,  it  is  evidence 
that  the  sow  is  underfed,  and  her  al¬ 
lowance  should  be  increased.  In  case 
the  pigs  evidence  a  laxativeness  and  are 
chubby  and  lazy,  it  indicates  that  they 
are  probably  receiving  too  much  feed, 
and  too  little  exercise,  and  the  allowance 
for  the  sow  should  be  decreased.  A  safe 
rule  to  apply  is  to  feed  the  sow  such  a 
quantity  of  this  mixture  as  will  enable 
her  to'  suckle  the  pigs  without  losing 
materially  in  weight,  and  if  the  litter 
is  of  average  size,  there  is  little  danger  of 
overfeeding  the  sow  after  the  pigs  are 
three  or  four  weeks  old.  If  the  sow  loses 
materially  in  flesh,  a  little  corn  might  be 
safely  added  to  the  mixture.  The  feed 
should  be  soaked  from  one  feed  to  the 
next,  and  if  skim  milk  is  available  it 
can  be  added  to  this  feed,  and  make  al¬ 
most  an  ideal  ration.  Some  soaked 
shelled  corn  should  be  put  in  a  conven¬ 
ient  place  where  the  smaller  pigs  can 
have  access  to  it  and  where  the  sow 
could  not  reach  it,  and  we  have  had  very 
good  results  by  sprinkling  a  little  dry 
middlings  and  tankage  over  the  soaked 
shelled  corn  just  previous  to  putting  it  in 
the  small  trough  for  the  pigs.  Care 
should  be  exercised  to  keep  the  troughs 
sweet  and  clean,  and  only  put  in  such 
quantities  of  feed  as  the  pigs  will  eat 
up  clean  and  with  relish.  Overfeeding 
is  more  detrimental  than  underfeeding, 
as  the  pigs  must  be  kept  growing  every 
minute  from  birth.  F.  c.  M. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Tumor. 

I  have  a  mare  colt  two  years  old  last 
Spring  that  had  a  gathering  or  boil  the 
first  of  July.  This  boil  was  on  left  side 
just  back  of  shoulder  blade  and  was  as 
big  as  your  double  fist.  I  put  on  some 
medicine  I  got  from  a  neighbor  to  scatter 
it,  and  result  is  we  now  have  lump  or 
hard  gristle  the  size  of  an  egg.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  to  remove  this  lump? 
The  mare  seems  to  be  all  right,  eats  well 
and  I  can  see  no  bad  effect  from  it,  yet 
I  would  like  to  have  it  off.  I.  c.  8. 

New  York. 

You  will  have  to  employ  a  veterinarian 
to  cut  out  the  tumor ;  then  pack  the  cav¬ 
ity  once  a  day  with  oakum  saturated  in 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  turpentine 
and  raw  linseed  oil.  The  tumor  would 
not  have  formed  had  you  freely  opened 
the  abscess  at  first  and  then  treated  it 
with  the  oakum  packings  until  they  no 
longer  could  be  inserted.  Farmers  should 
remember  this  in  treating  collar  boils 
and  abscesses.  It  is  not  enough  merely 
to  open  such  swellings  and  then  squeeze 
out  the  pus.  Always  open  them  freely 
and  after  evacuating  the  pus,  syringe  out 
with  tincture  of  iodine  and  then  pack 
with  the  medicated  oakum.  If  the  cavity 
proves  obstinate  in  filling  up  use  the 
tincture  of  iodine  twice  a  week.  Also 
remember  that  in  practically  every  in¬ 
stance  where  a  large,  hot,  sore  lump 
forms  upon  the  shoulder  where  the  collar 
has  pressed,  pus  is  present  deep  down  in 
the  tissues  and  unless  it  is  let  out  a 
fibroid  tumor  will  form  and  have  to  be 
cut  out  later  on,  thus  laying  the  horse 
aside  and  incurring  expense  for  surgical 
treatment.  Liniments  and  blisters  may 
do  more  harm  than  good  where  pus  needs 
liberating  from  a  swelling  such  as  we 
have  indicated.  A.  s.  a. 

Dog  with  Canker, 

I  have  an  English  beagle  about  18 
months  old ;  she  has  scratched  herself  on 
the  inside  of  her  fore  and  hind  legs  un¬ 
til  the  hair  is  off,  and  the  skin  is  raw. 
On  her  back  there  are  a  few  sores  with 
scabs.  She  does  not  eat  well  and  shakes 
her  head  considerable  as  if  her  ears 
trouble  her.  Is  there  any  cure  and  what 
is  the  remedy?  G.  s.  T. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  dog  no  doubt  suffers  from  canker 
of  the  ear,  which  is  an  eczematous  dis¬ 
ease,  as  is  that  which  causes  the  sores  on 
the  back  and  legs.  If  ear  canker  is  pres¬ 
ent  there  will  be  a  bad  smelling  brown 
discharge  in  the  ears.  Let  the  dog  live 
an  outdoor  life,  so  far  as  possible,  and 
feed  one  light  meal  each  night.  Keep  it 
out  of  water,  and  if  you  tub  the  animal 
see  that  the  ears  are  perfectly  dried  after¬ 
ward.  Treat  the  ears  as  follows : 
Cleanse  perfectly  with  swabs  of  cotton 
tied  on  a  stick  and  saturated  with  wood 
alcohol.  If  this  proves  to  be  too  irritat¬ 
ing  cleanse  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
one  part,  soft  water,  two  parts.  After 
each  cleansing  lay  the  dog  on  its  side 
and  fill  the  ear  with  a  solution  of  one 
dram  each  of  sugar  of  lead  and  powdered 
alum,  two  drops  of  carbolic  acid  and  30 
drops  of  glycerine  in  two  ounces  of  soft 
water.  Hold  the  dog  on  its  side  until 
the  sediment  settles  into  the  ear ;  then 
treat  the  other  ear  in  the  same.  Wash 
the  sores  on  body  and  legs  clean  and  dry 
perfectly ;  then  apply  resinol  ointment 
twice  daily.  Muzzle  the  dog.  Write 
again  if  this  does  not  suffice.  It  would 
be  well  also  to  give  the  dog  Fowler’s 
solution  of  arsenic  in  increasing  doses, 
starting  with  three  drops  twice  daily  and 
increasing  a  drop  a  day.  Go  back  to  the 
first  dose  and  repeat  the  moment  any 
adverse  symptom  is  noticed.  Diarrhoea 
would  be  one  of  the  symptoms  indicating 
that  arsenic  poisoning  was  being  caused. 
It  would  be  best,  if  possible,  to  have  the 
dog  treated  by  an  experienced  graduate 
veterinarian ;  but  if  that  is  out  of  the 
question  our  suggestions  may  prove  help¬ 
ful.  a.  s.  A. 


All  over  the  country  men  are  tearing 
off  wood,  prepared  paper,  tin  and  galvan¬ 
ized  roofs.  Nailing  on  “Tightcote” 
S-T-E-E-L.  For  only  “Tightcote”  STEEL 
can  be  rot-proof,  fire-proof  and  rust-proof. 

It  had  to  come,  for  this  is  the  Age  of  Steel. 

Cheaper,  Too! 

Curiously  enough,  Steel  shingles,  as  we 
sell  them,  direct  from  factory  to  user,  are 
now  cheaper  than  wood. 

And  easier  put  on.  Instead  of  nailing 
one  at  a  time,  these  shingles  go  on  in  big 
clusters— 100  or  more  at  once.  No  extras 
needed.  No  special  tools.  No  expert  work¬ 
men.  No  painting  required.  Yet  practically 
no  wear-out  to  an  Edwards  Steel  Roof. 

How  Rust  Was  Done  Away  With 

Ordinary  metal  roofing  rusts.  Thisdoesn’t.  For 
we  invented  a  method  which,  applied  to  Open 
Hearth  Steel,  absolutely  prevents  rust  from  get¬ 
ting  started.  Called  The ‘‘Edwards  Tlgrhtcote 
Process.”  It  does  the  work  like  magic,  as  126,000 
users  are  glad  to  testify. 

Fflu]'lrrlc,  Affar  We  not  only  sell  direct,  but  pay 
tUWdlUo  UllGI  the  freight.  No  such  roofing  bar¬ 
gain  ever  offered  before.  Just  Bend  Postal  for  Koof  Book 
No.  1273.  Then  see  if  yon  ever  before  saw  such  prices 
and  such  quality.  Please  givo  size  of  roof,  if  you  can. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  COMPANY 

1223-1273  Lock  St.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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STYLES 

shall  we  send  you  free  book  about 1 

APPLETON 

WOOD  SAWS 

It  shows  pictures  of  all  our  buzz,  drag,  cir¬ 
cular  log  saws  and  portable  wood  sawing 
rigs,  with  or  without  Appleton  Gasoline 
Engines,  Tells  you  straight  facts  which 
we  guarantee  our  saws  to  back  up.  Opens 
a  way  for  you  to  make  money  this  Winter 
sawing  your  own  and  your  neighbors’ 
wood.  You  want  a  saw  to  last— made 
strong-boxes  that  never  heat— don’t  ex¬ 
periment  with  cheap  saws  then,  buy_an 
Appleton,  40  years  the  standard.  Send  for 

APpWtON  P"  ^ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  Sea  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  ; 


“Licks  the  Bucket  Clean  ’ 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 


As  good  as  New  Milk  at  half  the  Cost. 


100  pounds  makes  100  gallons  of  Perfect 
Milk  Substitute. 


Send  for  pamphlet,  “How  to  Raise  Calves 
Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk.” 

At  your  Dealers  or 

BLATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY 
WAUKEGAN  -  -  -  ILLINOIS 


Cows  Love  Unicorn 

Ready  mixed  dairy  ration 

It  cuts  down  the 
amount  of  grain  used, 
lowers  the  cost, increases 
the  flow  of  milk  and 
pleases  the  cows. 

Unicorn  isn’t  a  single 
feed.  It  is  many  in  one — 
so  FEED  IT  STRAIGHT 
and  stop  your  worrying  and 
expense. 

Proof  of  the  strength  and 
efficiency  of  Unicorn  furn¬ 
ished  in  abundance  ou 
application.  Write  today. 

CHAPIN  &  CO. 

Box  R,  Hammond.  Ind 


GUARANTEED 

ANALYSIS 


PROTEIN _ 26% 

FAT _ 6% 

CARBOHYDRATES  50% 
FIBRE _ S% 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
f  Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettlein  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  forstock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  I^Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J . 
D.  It.  Sperry  <&  Co.,  Batavia,  Iff, 


HARRIS  PULLEY^  *5; 


45 


Costs  half — does  better  work.  Automatic  — n<v 
levers  or  clutches.  Starts  cream  separator  slow- 
lyf  increases  speed  gradually,  offsets  jerk  of 
engine.  Prolongs  life  of  separator.  Pays  for 
self  in  a  season.  Warranted  for  life. 
$5.45  complete.  Order,  or  send  for 
circulars. 

AFFILIATED  MFRS.  CO* 

405  Caswell  Bldg.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Keeps  Cows  Clean  and  Comfortable 

LANSDOWNE  STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS 

mean  less  work,  increased  profits  and  they_  repay  their  cost  many 
times  over.  Cows  will  give  more  milk,  keep  in  better  condition,  and, 
standing  or  lying  down,  are  always  comfortable.  If  you  want  a  sanitary 
dairy  that  can  be  kept  sweet  and  clean  at  small  cost,  you  should  get 
our  prices.  Write  to  us  for  prices  and  catalogue  ‘D.’ 

Dairymens  Supply  Co.,  Lansdowne,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


COWBOY^rsasURE  HEATER 
VV  D^T  for  STOCK  TANKS 


DON’T  BURN  CORN 


_  225 

^  POUNDS 
r  CAST  IRON 
SELF-SINKING 

-X 


this  Winter  to  heat  the  ice  cold  water  for 
your  stock.  Rurn  coal,  cobs  or  wood  in  a 

COW  BOY  TANK  HEATER 

Quickest  Heater;  Strongest  Draft;  ashes  removed  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  fire;  keeps  fire  24  hours;  Absolutely 
Safe;  pays  for  itself  in  two  months  with  four  cows. 
OC1  C  CIUSflklR.  adapted  to  large  or  small  tanks. 
wCLr  dliafVIliU,  Most  reliable,  practical,  conven¬ 
ient  and  efficient  Tank  Heater  manufactured. 

OUR  DISC  JOINTERS  an  coTstE 

manure,  etc.,  deep  in  the  furrow  where  it  will  make  fertilizer 
and  not  interfere  with  preparing  best  seed  bed  or  best  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  crop.  Consult  your  dealer  at  once.  Write  for  illustrated, 
descriptive  folders.  ^ 

THE  WILLS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

42  Seventh  St.  _  Mendota 
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0Y0UR  BARN  WORK  IN 
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LOUDEN  Easy  Lifting,  Ever  Lasting 
Litter  Carriers  Make  this  Possible 

Don’t  waste  your  time,  in  cleaning  your  bam  and  econ¬ 
omize  in  every  other  way.  Put  aside  the  old  fashioned  way 
*  •  •  *  *’  -  and  have  a  Louden  Litter 


UIIIl^C  111  CVA.A  J  W'V*  "“J  *  —  • 

’  of  taking  out  the  manure, 

Carrier  installed  now. 

It  Will  Pay  for  Itself  In  a  Few  Months 

The  time  saved  will  soon  amount  to  tho  cost  of 
the  Carrier  and  the  installation.  Lcsides  the  sav¬ 
ing  in  time  you  can  well  effect,  it  will  bo  possiblo  to  keep 
your  bam  cleaner,  tho  work  will  bo  lighter  and  you  will  bo 
able  to  tako  to  your  fields  tho  most  valuable  fortmzm*. 
elements  of  the  manure.  This  latter  is  made  possible  fie- 

W  CIKBlKRs’vrlll  lit  tho  conditions  of 

-u«o  ..w,l  make  DosHible  a  track  system  to  suit  M^e°ji0U(jen  ^wo  tfireo  way 


Ask  Your  Dealer,  or 

Send  ua  your  address  with  the 
request  * '  Tell  me  how  to  clean  mu 
bant'’  and  wo  will  mail  you  a 
handsomely  printed  booklet  or 
more  than  fifty  pages,  filled  »rora 
cover  to  cover  with  facta  of  value 
to  farmers  and  dairymen. 


Direct 

oul  to 

tbo 

Manure 

Spreader 

switches  and  curves  make  possible  a  track  system  ^ 
barn.  Louden* a  four-way  switch  ia  tho  only  one  mado  today, 
switches  are  the  most  successful  of  ail  makes. 

Loudon’s  Stalls  and  Stanchions  are  the  Best 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO..  299 Broadway.  E AIRFIELD,  IA. 

Makers  of  300  Time  and  Labor  Savers  for  the  Barn _ _ 
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A  FARMER’S  POWER  OUTFIT. 

Regarding  the  picture  of  silo,  etc., 
shown  at  Fig.  514,  my  cousin,  H.  E. 
Robinson,  and  also  myself,  each  have 
silos,  and  were  dependent  upon  hiring 
someone  who  had  the  machinery  to  fill 
our  silos  at  such  a  time  as  we  might  be 
able  to  get  them.  On  two  or  three  occa¬ 
sions  our  corn  was  cut  down  and  lying 
on  the  ground  and  nearly  spoiled  waiting 
for  the  “corn-cutters”  to  come,  so  we  de¬ 
cided  to  have  an  outfit  of  our  own,  and 
then  we  could  cut  our  silage  when  we 
got  ready.  I  bought  a  nine  horse-power 
portable  gas  or  gasoline  engine,  and  he 
bought  a  medium-sized  blower,  and  it 
makes  a  very  satisfactory  combination. 
We  can  fill  our  silos  when  we  get  ready, 
and  also  fill  a  number  of  others  in  the 
neighborhood.  Of  course  this  is  not  an 
outfit  of  the  largest  capacity,  but  plenty 
large  enough  for  our  use,  and  we  notice 
that  where  we  work  the  men  who  handle 
the  corn  are  ready  to  quit  when  quitting 
time  comes. 

We  can  fill  a  12x24  foot  silo  in  a  day 
ordinarily.  This  is  about  the  common- 
sized  silo  for  a  dairy  of  10  or  12  or  14 
cows,  and  takes  about  five  or  six  acres 
of  corn  ordinarily  to  fill  it.  About  10 
gallons  of  gasoline  will  run  engine  a  day, 
and  has  cost  generally  IS  to  20  cents 
per  gallon,  but  is  somewhat  higher  now. 
We  get  $1  per  hour  for  cutting,  and  both 
of  us  go  with  machine;  the  farmer  furn¬ 
ishes  the  gasoline.  We  have  calls  to  do 


over  several  days,  which  permitted  the 
silage  to  settle  as  the  job  was  going  on, 
and  allowed  us  to  get  more  in  the  silo. 
We  feed  to  each  milch  cow  from  30  to 
35  pounds  with  a  mixture  of  cotton-seed, 
oats  and  corn,  which  is  eaten  up  so  clean 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  by  look¬ 
ing  at  the  manger  what  they  had  been 
fed.  Of  course  we  did  not  feed  a  full  silo 
to  the  seven  head  of  stock.  The  two 
previous  seasons  the  silo  was  only  part¬ 
ly  filled.  This  season  it  is  full.  We  ex¬ 
pect  to  keep  more  cows,  limiting  the  num¬ 
ber  by  the  amount  of  silage  and  hay, 
clover  and  cow  peas,  we  can  grow.  I 
am  sure  we  can  keep  two  cows  with  the 
silo  where  one  could  be  kept  without  it. 

Washington  Co.,  O.  A.  S.  PHELPS. 


WEIGHT  OF  FARM  HORSES. 

What  is  the  correct  size  and  weight 
of  a  team  of  horses  to  run  a  South  Jer¬ 
sey  farm  of  50  acres?  H.  L. 

Cologne,  N.  J. 


There  is  no  fixed  rule  that  would  apply 
in  the  selection  of  a  pair  of  horses  to  be 
used  on  a  South  Jersey  farm,  for  the 
value  of  a  horse  does  not  depend  upon  his 
size  and  weight,  but  more  upon  his  in¬ 
dividuality  and  adaptation  to  do  to  the 
greatest  advantage  the  particular  kind  of 
work  that  exists  on  this  farm  with  the 
greatest  ease.  Generally  speaking  the 
popular  weight  varies  from  1,250  pounds 
to  1,450  pounds,  depending,  of  course, 
upon  the  particular  type  of  farming  that 


FILLING  OUTFIT  FOR  MEDIUM  SIZED  SILO.  Fig.  514. 


more  jobs  than  we  really  like  to  do, 
for  we  both  work  our  own  _ farms  and 
think  there  is  more  in  it  for  us  to  stay 
at  home  and  look  after  our  own  work, 
rather  than  be  running  around  the  coun¬ 
try  working  for  someone  else.  Yet  we 
do  it  more  for  the  accommodation  of  our 
friends  and  neighbors  than  the  money  in 
it.  I  might  add  that  Pride  of  the  North 
and  Lake  Erie  dent  are  the  principal 
kinds  of  corn  used  here  for  silage*;  some 
farmers  mix  in  some  native  or  State 
flint  corn  to  get  more  matured  ears. 

Andover,  N.  Y.  c.  A.  r. 


A  SMALL  OHIO  SILO. 

On  page  1166  is  some  valuable  in¬ 
formation  about  the  silo.  As  our  exper¬ 
ience  is  somewhat  different  I  am  prompt¬ 
ed  to  add  a  little  testimony  to  the  many 
advantages  of  the  silo.  Ours  is  10x26 
with  two  feet  underground,  made  of 
two-inch  chestnut  cut  on  the  farm  and 
matched  at  the  nearest  planing  mill,  so 
the  money  cost  was  limited  to  saw  and 
planing  bill  plus  the  cost  of  10  iron 
hoops,  6%-ineh  and  4% -inch.  The  boys 
and  I  did  all  the  work  of  hauling  and 
setting  up.  We  keep  six  or  seven  grown 
animals,  usually  one  or  more  calves,  and 
think  a  silo  pays  well  for  this  number. 
All  stock  on  the  place  is  fond  of  silage. 
We  expect  to  build  another,  probably 
eight  feet  in  diameter,  to  furnish  feed 
later  in  Spring  and  to  tide  over  the  dry 
Summer  spells.  We  have  been  feeding 
from  the  field  in  Summer  hut  I  am  sure 
the  silo  would  be  much  better,  especially 
as  a  matter  of  economy  in  labor.  We 
think  the  silo  is  the  most  economical  way 
of  handling  the  corn  crop.  We  have  our 
own  cutter,  which  is  a  small  one  with  a 
30-foot  home-made  carrier,  and  six-horse 
gasoline  engine.  With  this  outfit  myself 
and  three  boys  of  12,  16  and  IS  years 
tilled  the  silo  in  IS  hours  steady  running, 
at  an  actual  money  cost  of  $1.40,  the 
cost  of  seven  gallons  gasoline.  The  ma¬ 
chine  was  idle  a  greater  part  of  the  time, 
"bile  cutting  and  hauling  in  from  the 
field.  This  extended  the  time  of  filling 


is  desired  to  follow.  In  case  potatoes 
are  grown  extensively  there  would  be 
considerable  heavy  machinery  to  be  used, 
and  animals  possessing  weight  can  trans¬ 
port  such  implements  with  the  greatest 
ease.  On  the  other  hand  if  only  one 
team  is  used  and  the  work  varies  from 
medium-light  to  moderately-heavy  work, 
a  useful  weight  would  be  1,350  pounds 
in  working  condition.  The  deep-bodied, 
short-legged,  quality  type  of  animal  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  popular  type  of 
animal  to  utilize  for  general  farm  pur¬ 
poses,  especially  on  a  small  farm  where 
the  variety  of  work  to  be  accomplished 
is  greater  than  exists  where  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  let  the  heavier  teams  do  the  harder 
work,  and  the  lighter  weight  animals  the 
lighter  farm  and  road  work.  In  my 
judgment  your  inquirer  should  first  de¬ 
termine  if  possible  the  kind  of  wrork  that 
would  be  required  of  such  a  team  to  the 
greatest  extent,  and  buy  the  type  Af  ani¬ 
mal  that  is  especially  adapted  for  such 
use.  Weight  and  quality  are  essential 
points  to  consider  in  a  farm  horse,  and 
in  case  an  animal  possessing  these  char¬ 
acteristics  cannot  perform  the  work  at 
hand  with  ease  he  can  be  readily  sold 
without  loss,  which  is  not  always  the 
case  where  lighter  animals  are  selected 
lacking  these  points  of  excellence  that  fix 
market  values.  F.  c.  at. 


Injury  To  Cow’s  Tongue. — The  ex¬ 
perience  Edward  Wills  had  with  his  cow 
losing  part  of  her  tongue,  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Nichols  (page  1216),  is  outclassed 
by  my  own  in  probably  two  ways.  First, 
it  was  done  two  years  ago ;  second,  the 
cow  is  still  living,  apparently  as  well  as 
ever.  The  cow  was  licking  through  the 
partition  between  the  stall  when  the 
horse  took  off  about  two  inches  of  her 
tongue.  She  couldn’t  graze  for  several 
days,  but  after  eating  concentrates  for 
some  time  was  soon  at  it  as  well  as  ever. 
What  beats  me  is  that  the  veterinarian 
had  Wills’  cow  killed.  Better  be  his  own 
veterinarian  next  time.  H.  M.  u. 

FY>rest  Depot,  Vn. 


Put  it  up  to  the  Women 

they  are  always  quick  to  see  the  advantages 
and  real  economy  of  a 


SHARPLES 


IT  means  a  great  deal  to  any 
dairyman  in  dollars  and 
cents  to  own  a  Sharpies 
Cream  Separator.  Better  still, 
it  means  the  lightening  of  la¬ 
bor  and  the  saving  of  much 
valuable  time  to  the  dairy¬ 
man’s  family. 

For  thirty-three  years — a  third  of 
a  century — the  Sharpies  Tubular  has 
stood  supreme  as  the  one  successful 
cream  separator  of  distinctive  in¬ 
dividuality  in  construction.  The  one 
separator  having  a  tubular  bowl  with 
only  three  simple  inner  parts. 

The  Sharpies  freedom  from  inside 
parts  in  the  bowl  helps  materially 
in  the  matter  of  quick  and  close 
skimming.  You  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  that  the  simpler  the  bowl,  the 
less  liable  it  is  to  clog.  And  the 


less  liable  it  is  to  clog,  the  more 
readily  it  skims  the  thick,  smooth 
cream  so  essential  to  quick  churn¬ 
ing  and  good  butter.  This  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Sharpies  may  also  be 
taken  into  account  when  cream  is 
shipped,  and  results  in  a  saving  of 
shipping  expense.  One  gallon  of 
good,  thick  cream  is  cheaper  to  ship 
than  two  of  thin  cream. 

The  Sharpies  supply  can  is  waist- 
low — no  back  strain  to  fill  it.  The 
crank  is  just  right  for  easy  turning. 
All  gears  are  enclosed  and  run  in  oil. 
The  Sharpies  works  with  a  breath. 

And  the  easily  cleaned  bowl.  Only 
three  simple,  smooth  parts  to  rinse, 
and  you’re  through.  No  holes  to 
clog,  no  rough  surfaces  to  scrub. 

Every  dairyman  owes  it  to  him¬ 
self  and  his  family  to  have  • 
Sharpies  Tubular  Cream  Separator. 


Write  for  the  Separator  Catalog.  It  tells 
-what  others  have  done  with  the  Sharpies. 


SHARPLES 

M  ILKER 


The  greatest  step  forward  in  dairy  progress 
siuce  the  invention  of  the  separator.  Over 
80,000  cows  are  milked  every  day  by  the 
Sharpies  Milker — at  an  enormous  saving  of 
time,  labor  and  money  to  their  owners. 

Write  f 07'  the  Milker  Book. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Chicago,  Ill.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Dallas,  Texas 
Portland,  Ore.  Winnipeg,  Can.  Toronto,  Can. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Omaha,  Neb.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Agencies  Everywhere 
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AN  EFFICIENT  AND  ECONOMICAL 
POULTRY  HOUSE. 

The  problem  of  the  careful  poultryman 
who  is  striving  to  secure  a  good  Winter 
egg  yield  is  threefold.  He  must  have 
strong,  vigorous,  healthy  birds;  they  must 
be  kept  in  a  dry,  sunny,  well-ventilated 
house,  and  lastly  they  must  be  given  an 
abundant  supply  of  nourishing  food.  It 
can  be  truly  said  that  production  is  lim¬ 
ited  by  the  minimum  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  either  one  of  these  three 
factors.  Believing  that  the  question  of 
housing  was  of  vital  importance  both 
from  the  efficiency  as  well  as  the  economy 
standpoint  much  work  has  been  done,  es¬ 
pecially  to  test  out  different  styles  of 
houses  and  to  try  to  arrive  at  a  design 
which  would  embody  all  of  the  necessary 
factors  of  ventilation,  dryness,  sunlight 
and  protection  and  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
vide  these  at  minimum  cost. 

Standard  Poultry  House  Unit. — 
After  studying  this  question  for  three 
years  the  New  Jersey  State  Experiment 


boarded,  preferably  of  eight-inch  tongue 
and  grooved  fellow  pine,  or  ship-lap  sid¬ 
ing,  the  latter  being  the  most  expensive 
but  much  more  neat  in  appearance  and 
tighter.  The  roof  and  back  walls  are 
covered  with  a  good  roofing  paper,  all 
joints  being  carefully  lapped  and  ce¬ 
mented.  The  two  muslin  curtains  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  front  wall  are  hinged 
at  the  top  and  can  be  lifted  up  insiue. 
The  windows  are  hinged  at  the  side  and 
open  around  against  the  wall,  thus  offer¬ 
ing  no  obstruction  to  the  interior  of  the 
house.  One  window  in  each  pen  is  so 
constructed  that  the  part  of  the  wall  be¬ 
low  the  window  will  open  when  desired, 
thus  making  a  combination  door  and 
window  which  greatly  facilitates  clean¬ 
ing.  The  dropping  boards,  perches,  and 
nests  are  best  arranged  on  the  back  wall. 
The  perches  are  hinged  to  the  wall,  so 
that  they  may  be  hooked  up  when  clean¬ 
ing  the  droppings.  The  nests  are  dark¬ 
ened  by  a  hinged  door  in  front,  which 
lets  down  when  collecting  the  eggs,  ae- 


THE  MULTIPLE  UNION  POULTRY  HOUSE.  Fig.  515. 


Station  has  evolved  a  type  known  as  a 
multiple  unit  laying  house,  which  comes 
as  near  to  the  ideal  as  it  is  possible  to 
get  under  average  conditions.  In  this 
work  the  use  of  a  standard  unit  of  known 
and  definite  capacity  gives  a  common 
basis  upon  which  to  work  when  starting 
a  small  plant,  which  can  later  be  in¬ 
creased  to  larger  proportions.  The  sized 
unit  which  was  adopted  as  being  the 
most  economical  and  efficient  is  a  room 
20  by  20  feet  with  a  shed  roof.  It  should 
be  high  enough  to  give  ample  head  room 
when  caring  for  the  birds,  and  should 
admit  sunlight  in  the  front  openings,  so 
that  at  some  time  during  the  day  they 
will  shine  on  the  floor  clear  to  the  back 
part  of  the  pen.  A  unit  of  this  size  will 
have  a  floor  space  of  400  square  feet,  or 
a  unit  capacity  of  100  birds,  allowing 
four  square  feet  each.  Such  a  house  as 
described  in  the  following  lines  has 
proven  amply  adequate  to  meet  all  con¬ 
ditions  of  weather  in  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  in  fact,  in  practically  all 
climates  of  the  United  States.  Such  a 
unit  plan  is  adapted  to  both  the  intensive 
egg  farm  as  well  as  to  the  general  farm, 
where  smaller  numbers  of  birds  are  kept 
as  a  side  line  to  general  agriculture. 
Where  100  or  more  birds  are  kept  this 
scheme  will  prove  very  efficient.  A  very 
important  advantage  is  the  fact  that  a 
standard  unit  allows  of  indefinite  ex¬ 
pansion  by  the  addition  of  other  units 
of  the  same  style  and  size.  The  multiple 
unit  laying  house  provides  economically 
an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  freedom  from 
drafts,  freedom  from  moisture,  warmth 
for  the  birds  during  the  Winter,  an 
abundance  of  sunlight,  plenty  of  room 
for  exercise,  protection  from  rats  and 
vermin,  economy  in  caring  for  the  birds. 
It  does  all  of  this  at  a  cost  of  only  8S 
cents  per  bird  for  all  material. 

The  working  plans,  page  1205,  show  the 
essential  features  in  the  design.  The  out¬ 
side  dimensions  of  a  double  unit  are  40 
feet  by  20  feet,  the  shed-roof  type  of 
construction  is  used,  with  nine-foot  stud¬ 
ding  in  the  front  and  414-foot  studding 
in  the  rear.  The  sills  are  four  by  six 
inch,  yellow  pine  or  hemlock,  and  are 
bolted  to  a  concrete  foundation  wall, 
eight  inches  wide  and  20  inches  deep. 
This  wall  is  laid  on  a  foot  of  cinders  or 
crushed  stone,  to  insure  perfect  drainage. 
All  studding  and  rafters  are  2x4  inch 
hemlock  or  yellow  pine.  A  2x6  inch  gir¬ 
der  runs  the  length  of  the  house,  sup¬ 
porting  the  rafters  along  their  center 
line.  The  girder  is  in  turn  supported 
every  10  feet  by  4x4  inch  posts  resting 
on  concrete  piers.  The  plates  are  con¬ 
structed  of  2x4  inch  material  doubled 
and  joints  broken. 

All  outside  walls  and  roof  are  single- 


cess  to  the  nests  being  had  by  a  slatted 
platform  at  the  rear. 

The  dividing  partition  between  each 
unit  is  built  of  cheap  material,  usually 
barn  boards.  It  should  extend  from  the 
back  wall  to  within  six  feet  of  the  front 
wall,  the  remaining  space  being  left  en¬ 
tirely  open.  When  desired  to  separate 
the  birds  into  100-bird  units  this  open 
space  may  be  covered  with# a  wire  parti¬ 
tion,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  double¬ 
action  spring-wire  door  to  communicate 
from  pen  to  pen.  This  partial  cross  par¬ 
tition  breaks  up  any  excessive  air  cur¬ 
rents  which  may  exist,  and  prevent  ex¬ 
cessive  drafts  from  blowing  across  the 
perches  at  night.  A  large  homemade 
dry-mash  hopper  is  built  in  the  middle 
partition,  so  constructed  that  the  birds 
can  feed  from  both  sides.  If  four  or 
more  units  are  built,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  one  hopper  in  the  center  of  each 
pair  of  units,  the  additional  partitions 
being  used  for  nests  or  other  appliances. 
An  elevated,  slatted  platform  is  located 
under  the  muslin  front,  which  provides 
space  for  the  water  fountain,  grit  and 
shell  hoppers. 

As  soon  as  the  house  is  completed  a 
concrete  floor  should  be  laid,  and  should 
be  composed  of  three  distinct  layers  as 
follows:  First,  a  layer  of  about  six  inches 
of  coarse  material,  cinders  or  gravel, 
tamped  thoroughly  to  give  drainage  and 
keep  the  soil  water  away  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  finished  floor.  Second,  a  rough 
coat  of  concrete  should  be  laid  about 
three  inches  thick,  consisting  of  one  part 
of  cement,  three  of  sand  and  five  of 
crushed  stone  or  cinders.  Over  this  a 
finish  coat  of  two  parts  of  sand  and  one 
of  cement  should  be  leveled  about  one 
inch  thick  and  float  finished.  Such  a 
floor  if  constructed  according  to  specifica¬ 
tions  is  absolutely  moisture-proof,  strict¬ 
ly  rat  and  vermin-proof  and  easily,  quick¬ 
ly  and  thoroughly  cleaned. 

The  following  list  of  materials  is  re¬ 
quired  to  build  a  double  section  of  the 
multiple  unit  house  as  pictured.  Approx¬ 
imate  prices  are  given,  but  they  will  be 
found  to  vary  somewhat  in  different  sec¬ 
tions. 
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pine.  Broody  coop,  1  bundle  plaster  lath.  ! 
Nails,  10  pounds  20  penny  wire,  50 
pounds  10  penny  wire,  20  pounds  8  penny 
wire. 

Cost  of  the  above  materials . $  75.54 

Eleven  rolls  roofing  paper  at  $3..  33.00 

Four  special  sash  at  $2 .  8.00 

Eight  yds.  of  muslin  at  32*40 .  1.00 

Hardware,  hinges,  locks,  tacks, 

hooks  and  wire  .  4.75 

Foundation  and  floor — 

Cement,  35  bags  at  50c.. $17.50 
Cinder  or  gravel,  30  yds. 

at  $1  .  30.00 

Sand,  5  yds.  at  $1.50.  .  .  7.50 


Total  cost  of  materials  for 

floor  and  foundation ..  .$55.00  $55.00 


Total  cost  not  including  labor  if 
concrete  floor  is  used  and  cinders 

and  sand  have  to  be  purchased  $176.29 
This  makes  a  total  cost  of  each  square 
foot  of  floor  space  of  $0,222.  A  cost  per 
running  foot  of  house  of  $4.44.  A  cost 
per  bird  allowing  4  square  ft.  for  each 
bird  of  $0,888. 

This  multiple  unit  house  has  had  its 
efficiency  tested,  and  has  proven  one  of 
the  most  efficient  types  for  economical  egg 
production.  harry  r.  lewis. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 

I  have  tried  everything  from  kerosene 
to  nearly  all  of  the  expensive  proprietary 
preparations  put  on  the  market  for  the 
purpose,  and  have  found  that  the  cheap, 
heavy  spraying  oil  is  decidedly  the  best 
and  cheapest  thing  for  keeping  mites 
from  a  poultry  house.  A  thorough  spray- 
iug  once  a  year  will  certainly  keep  a 
house  entirely  free  from  these  pests,  and 
I  am  not  sure  but  that  when  the  wood 
gets  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  oil  a 
building  can  be  guaranteed  mite-free  for 
several  years  without  any  more  attention. 
In  one  old  building  that  we  found  badly 
infested  with  mites  early  in  season  a  year 
ago,  and  which  was  then  thoroughly 
soaked  with  the  spraying  oil,  not  a  sign 
of  a  mite  has  been  found  this  Summer, 
and  it  looks  as  if  it  might  be  free  for 
another  year  or  two  without  any  addi¬ 
tional  application  of  the  oil.  Whether  or 
not  this  oil  is  as  good  a  germicide  as  it 
is  insecticide  I  am  not  prepared  to  say, 
but  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be. 
It  seems  to  have  biting  effect,  on  any  cuts 
or  cracks  on  hands  or  if  a  little  of  the 
spray  gets  into  the  eyes. 

We  value  sunflowers  highly  as  a  poul¬ 
try  food,  but  as  they  are  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  cure,  and  as  ones  have  been 
planted  where  the  hens  could  get  at  them, 
for  the  past  three  years  we  have  been 
trying  plan  of  letting  the  hens  help  them¬ 
selves  to  them  as  they  ripen  and  fall. 
They  come  in  just  in  the  moulting  season 
when  the  hens  need  them  most.  The 
stalks  with  their  heavy  heads  are  broken 
over  by  the  winds  so  that  the  hens  can 
get  at  them  and  help  themselves  as  they 
want  them,  and  so  far  this  plan  of  letting 
the  hens  harvest  the  sunflower  crop  has 
not  had  any  injurious  effects  on  the  hens, 
although  I  believe  this  is  contrary  to  the 
general  experience. 

Connecticut.  merritt  m.  clark. 


MAKES  HENS  LAY 
-  MORE  EGGS 


IT  INCREASES  THE  CAPACITY  OF 
GOOD  HENS,  AND  MAKES  EVEN 
A  POOR  HEN  DO  HER  LEVEL  BEST 


Get  the  Facts! 


Big  Money  In  Poultry 

— -  —  -  --  -  -  27M00 

poultry 
raisers 

are  making:  money  the  Belle  City  way.  They 
tell  you  how  in  my  now  Book  of  “Hatchina 
Facts.”  Free  to  you.  Ulus- 
t rates  in  actual  colors  my 

8-Times  World’s  Cham¬ 
pion  Bolle  City 

You  get  an  exact  duplicate 
of  the  prize  winning  World’s  Cham- 

gion  machines.  Backed  by  my  Money- 
ack  Guaranty.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres 

Bello  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48, 


Freight 
Paid.  1,  2  or  3 
Months'  Home  Test 
Racine,  Wis, 


fomla  Redwood 
covered  w 
.as  and  galvanized 
triple  walls,  copper  tank, 
nursery, egg  tester,  ther¬ 
mometer, ready  to  use. 

30  DAYS’  TRIAL 

Money  back  if  Not  O.  K.  Write  today. 

IRONCLAD  INCUBATOR  CO. 

■«»  121 -  Racine,  Wisconsin 


Freight  Paid 

BEast  of  the 
Rockies. 

I  Write  for  free 
I  catalog  today. 


112-PAGE  POULTRY  BOOK 


If  you  are  thinking:  of  buying  T"E  Tp 
an  incubator  or  brooder  you  , 

should  send  for  our  big  1914  **’ 
catalog  at  once.  Describes 


many  now, exclusive  improvements  in  this  year 

PRAIRIE  STATE 
Incubators  and  Brooders 

Also  contains  about  60  pages  of  valuable  poul* 
idbr  J - *Ji — Mfi 


try  information— how  to  feed,  rear  and  breed;  treat  diseases, 
- 1. —  u.-iu: i - own  winter  feed,  etc.  Just  out— 


poultry  buildings,  home  grown  winter  fee-, - - 

a  postal  brings  it  FREE.  Write  today— now. 


|  Prairie  State  Incnhator  Co.,  1 2BM«in  St.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 
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MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  alttc 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  oi 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  180 
R.  MacFELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WE  CAN  MAKE  on  Malt  Sprouts!  Cat- 

”  *  tie  Salt,  Granulated  Charcoal.  OYSTER 
SHELL  LIME,  Sunflower  and  Hemp  Seed  Beef 
Scrap  .etc.  CHARLES  H.  REEVE  &  CO., 
INC.,  209  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


If  PURINA  CHICKEN  CHOWDER 

wont  make  your 
hens  lay,  they 
must  be  roosters  L 

G&*  VojvxrwY  r £ 


Purina  Chicken  Chowder  is  a  dry  mash  which  contains  just  the  in¬ 
gredients  to  insure  an  abundance  of  eggs  right  through  the  Winter. 
Dry  Purina  Chicken  Chowder  should  be  kept  before  hens  all  of  the 
time.  The  more  Chicken  Chowder  Biddy  eats  the  more  eggs  she  will 
lay.  Hens  should  also  have  Purina  Scratch  Feed,  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  in  a  litter. 


Col.  Purina  guarantees 

More  eggs  or  money  back 


to  any  poultry  raiser  who  uses  Purina  Chicken  Chowder  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions  and  fails  to  get  more  eggs. 

Purina  Poultry  Feeds  are  for  sale  by  the  leading  dealers. 
Your  dealer  will  order  them  for  you,  if  he  doesn’t  already 
carry  them  in  stock. 

Poultry  Book  Free 

For  your  dealer’s  name  I  will  6end  you  this  48-page 
Poultry  Book,  containing  plans  of  houses,  breeding  and 
feeding  charts,  space  for  daily  egg  records,  cures  of  dis¬ 
eases,  care  for  baby  chicks,  etc.  It  also  contains  inform¬ 
ation  about  Col.  Purina’s  half  price  galvanized  iron 
Chick  Prinking  Fountain  [2  for  25e]  and  more  details 
about  his  galvanized  iron  Automatic  Chicken  Chowder 
Feeder  [50c].  Write  today. 

Col.  Purina,  Purina  Mills, 

827  S.  Eighth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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More  Money  From  Your  Hens! 

Do  You  Want  to  Learn  How? 

WE  are  in  a  position  to  help  you  with  your  poultry.  The  best  poultry  writers  in  the  country 
are  ready  to  answer  your  questions,  and  will  direct  you  step  by  step  in  the  development  and 
care  of  your  flock.  Through  their  help  you  may  become  an  expert  yourself,  if  you  will  follow 
their  suggestions  and  take  up  a  line  of  reading  in  connection  with  your  practical  work  in  the 
henyard.  This  service  is  free  to  all  subscribers  and  their  families.  Make  frequent  use  of  it,  and 
begin  at  any  time. 


THE  THIRD  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

It  is  said  that  the  word  “hustle”  ap¬ 
plies  preeminently  to  Americans;  a  good 
place  to  see  a  clear  demonstration  of  it 
is  to  witness  one  of  these  contest-plants, 
when  one  contest  terminates  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  October  31,  and  the  next  begins  the 
morning  of  November  1.  Four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  saw  500  layers  in  their 
pens,  belonging  to  nearly  100  different 
men ;  by  daylight  the  next  morning  these 
must  all  be  removed,  placed  in  shipping 
coops  and  forwmrded  three  miles  to  the 
nearest  express  office,  and  their  places 
filled  by  800  other  birds.  These  must  be 
correctly  leg-banded  and  ready  to  begin 
the  next  year’s  record.  One  can  appre¬ 
ciate  the  amount  of  work  that  must  be 
done  in  a  few  hours,  getting  the  old  birds 
off  with  correct  addresses  and  food  for 
long  distances,  for  many  of  them  go  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  away,  and  preparing  the 
new  birds  for  their  year’s  work. 

There  are  many  new  features  in  this 
year’s  contest.  In  the  first  place  twice 
as  many  birds  are  put  in  each  pen  as 
were  in  the  other  contests.  As  the  houses 
are  12x12  feet,  with  a  partition  from 
front  to  rear  dividing  it  into  two  pens, 
this  gives  72  square  feet  of  floor  surface, 
a  little  over  seven  feet  per  bird.  With 
20  birds  in  each  house  it  seems  as  if  the 
temperature  of  the  house  might  be  modi¬ 
fied  to  some  extent  by  the  heat  of  their 
bodies,  and  consequently  fewer  cases  of 
frozen  combs,  that  kept  those  in  charge 
of  the  Birds  last  year  busy,  sometimes 
night  and  day. 

There  are  only  33  entries  of  White 
Leghorns  this  year,  as  against  43  last 
year ;  and  five  of  these  are  college  pens, 
entered  for  experimental  purposes.  The 
college  enters  also  five  pens  of  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  for  experimental  pur¬ 
poses.  These  10  pens  are  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  different  methods  of  feeding  and 
noting  results.  Of  course  all  the  regular 
contestants’  birds  will  have  to  be  fed  and 
cared  for  precisely  alike,  so  no  claim  of 
favoritism  could  be  charged.  s.  H. 

The  First  Week. — White  Wyandottes 
far  outlaid  any  other  breed.  The  pen 
of  Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island,  laid  37 
eggs,  and  the  pen  from  Merrythought 
Farm,  Connecticut,  laid  26.  Tom  Barron 
enters  a  pen  of  White  Wyandottes,  and 
they  laid  8.  Edward  Cam  has  not  entered 
any  bird  in  this  contest.  Below  are  some 
of  the  records  made  the  first  week : 


White  Leghorns. 

C.  W.  St.  John,  New  York . 28 

Mrs.  K.  S.  Woodruff,  Connecticut. . .  28 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pennsylvania . 24 

C.  H.  Savage,  Connecticut .  23 

Geo.  A.  Cosgrove,  Connecticut .  18 

Branford  Farm.  Connecticut .  16 

T.  W.  Moore,  Connecticut .  15 

J.  J.  Lineham,  Massachusetts .  12 

N.  W.  Hendryx,  Connecticut .  11 

Windsweep  Farm,  Connecticut .  10 

Tom  Barron,  England .  9 


There  are  13  -pens  of  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds ; 
Only  four  pens  laid,  total  31. 

Out  of  the  40  Barred  P.  Rocks,  one 
pen  laid  eight. 

Out  of  70  White  P.  Rocks,  one  pen 
laid  three. 

Out  of  50  "White  Wyandottes  every  pen 
laid,  total  SO. 

Out  of  40  Buff  Wyandottes,  only  one 
pen  laid,  one. 

Out  of  20  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  one  pen 
laid,  14. 

Out  of  the  33  pens  (330  birds)  of 
White  Leghorns,  30  pens  laid,  a  total  of 
292. 

E.  D.  Bird,  of  Connecticut,  has  his 
Blue  Andalusians  entered,  and  they  laid 

three. 

O.  Wilson,  of  West  Virginia,  is  a 
“stayer.”  lie  has  been  in  every  contest 
with  his  Buff  Orpingtons,  and  has  the 
only  pen  of  that  breed  here  now.  They 
have  not  laid  any  eggs  this  week. 

Silver  Campines  are  in  for  the  first 
time,  but  no  eggs  yet.  Daniel  Hine,  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  H.  W.  Collingwood  have 
each  entered  pens  of  “dunghills”  to  see 
how  they  will  compare  with  well-bred 
fowls.  One  of  the  pens  laid  three.  The 
total  output  for  the  week  is  439.  The 
first  week  last  year  showed  a  total  of  91, 
but  there  are  S00  birds  now,  against  500 
in  last  contest.  geo.  a.  cosgkove. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 

,  The  egg-laying  contest  at  Napa.  Cal., 
for  the  eighth  month  shows  some  rather 
startling  changes  in  the  number  laid,  66 
pens  producing  only  678  eggs,  the  Leg¬ 
horns  being  largely  responsible  for  the 
falling  off  in  egg  production.  For  the 
third  month  in  succession  the  pen  of  Buff 
”  yandottes  entered  by  the  writer  leads 
in  monthly  egg  production,  having  laid 
eggs  the  eighth  month  ;  they  also  take 
the  leading  place  in  the  contest,  and  now 
stand  pen  No.  1  with  a  total  of  769  for 
the  eight  months.  The  pen  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  (Blom  &  Sons)  that  has  led  from 
the  start  in  February,  takes  second  place 
with  a  monthly  egg  production  for  the 


eighth  month  of  six  eggs,  and  a  total  for 
the  eight  months  of  7-14.  Lubin’s  Barred 
Rocks  and  Rutherford’s  White  Rocks 
loom  up  among  the  leaders,  producing  41 
and  52  eggs,  respectively,  the  eighth 
month.  The  above  mentioned  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Rocks,  Barred  and  White,  have 
been  steady,  consistent  layers  since  the 
contest  began,  not  showing  any  sensation¬ 
al  spurts,  but  a  steady,  persistent  laying 
that  has  finally  worn  down  the  lead  of 
the  Leghorns,  and  now  brings  them  with¬ 
in  striking  distance  of  the  leaders. 

Six  pens  laid  no  eggs  the  eighth  month, 
one  pen  of  White  Leghorns,  one  pen 
White  Minorcas,  one  pen  of  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  one  pen  of  Black  Minorcas,  one 
pen  of  Barred  Rocks,  and  one  pen  Colum¬ 
bian  Wyandottes  laid  no  eggs.  The  pens 
that  laid  only  two,  three  or  four  eggs 
during  the  eighth  month  are  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mention.  Nearly  all  the  hens  are 
now  moulting  heavily,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  heavy  falling  off  in  egg  production. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  the  fowls  are 
confined  under  one  roof  and  have  no  out¬ 
door  runs  at  all,  their  health  has  been 
particularly  good,  and  they  are  going 
through  their  moult  in  fine  shape,  and 
should  begin  to  pick  up  in  their  laying 
during  the  next  month. 

The  heavier  breeds  are  showing  par¬ 
ticularly  well  in  this  contest,  six  of  the 
15  high  pens  being  American  and  English 
breeds.  As  California  is  popularly  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  home  of  the  Leghorn,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  they  have  not 
more  than  held  their  own  with  the  larger 
breeds,  although  there  are  28  pens  of 
Leghorns  in  the  66  pens  of  the  contest. 
Also,  the  American  and  English  breeds 
are  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  the  con¬ 
test  did  not  start  till  February,  and  be¬ 
fore  it  ends  most  of  the  heavy  breeds  will 
be  well  towards  being  two  years  old.  The 
contest  should  have  started  three  months 
earlier  in  order  to  give  the  larger  breeds 
a  fair  chance  against  the  lighter  breeds, 
such  as  Leghorns,  Minorcas,  etc.,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  extra  layers  well  into 
their  third  year. 

Following  are  the  15  high  pens  of  the 
contest  to  date :  1.  Pearson’s  Buff  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  for  month  62,  for  8  months  769. 
2.  Blom  &  Son,  White  Leghorns,  for 
month  6,  for  8  months  744.  3.  Otten, 

White  Leghorns,  for  month  3,  for  8 
months  673.  4.  Rutherford,  White  Rocks, 
for  month  52.  for  8  months  657.  5.  Lu- 

bin,  Barred  Rocks,  for  month  41,  for  8 
months  654.  6.  Slocum,  White  Leghorns, 
for  month  IS,  for  8  months  622.  7. 

Clardy  (Mo.),  Buff  Orpingtons,  for 
month  23,  for  8  months  587.  8.  Stice, 

Buff  Leghorns,  for  month  22,  for  8 
months  561.  9.  Bunjes,  White  Leghorns, 
for  month  5,  for  S  months  550.  10.  Stice, 
Barred  Rocks,  for  month  13,  for  8 
months  547.  11.  Blom  &  Son,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  for  month  4,  for  8  months  53S. 
12.  McMillan.  White  Leghorns,  for  month 
14,  for  8  months  537.  13.  Worrell.  White 
Leghorns,  for  month  2,  for  8  months  531. 
14.  Stratton,  White  Leghorns,  for  month 
0,  for  8  months  531.  15.  Bates,  Barred 

Rocks,  for  month  6,  for  8  months  528. 

Eggs  are  now  retailing  at  70  cents  per 
dozen.  w.  H.  peabson. 


THE  INFERTILE  EGG  PROBLEM. 

[There  follows  a  fox-cible  statement  of 
the  _  case  against  the  fertile  egg.  This 
subject  is  now  attracting  great  attention. 
All  that  Dr.  Smith  says  about  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  a  fertile  egg  is  true.] 

On  page  7S5  you  print,  without  com¬ 
ment,  a  letter  signed  “M.  B.  D.”  which 
deals  with  the  marketing  of  infertile  eggs 
as  a  “mild  bunco  game”  and  if  the  op¬ 
portunity  offers,  the  egg  producer  should 
“by  all  means  work  it.  and  work  it  hard.” 
On  the  contrary,  I,  with  many  others,  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  marketing  of  any  but  non- 
fertile  eggs  should  be  prohibited  by  law. 
An  infertile  egg,  produced  under  sanitary 
conditions  and  protected  from  external 
infection,  is  a  stable  organic  chemical 
compound  capable  of  withstanding  pro¬ 
longed  high  temperatures.  A  fertilized 
egg,  after  exposure  to  a  temperature  even 
below  that  of  incubation,  is  a  living  ani¬ 
mal  organism  as  long  as  germination  con¬ 
tinues.  When  the  germ  dies,  as  die  it 
must,  when  the  temperature  is  reduced, 
or  when  handled  in  transportation,  the 
egg  then  becomes  dead  animal  tissue,  and 
as  such,  inevitably  undergoes  purtrefaetion 
when  its  temperature  is  again  raised. 
There  is  practically  the  same  difference 
between  sterile  and  fertile  eggs  as  there 
is  in  grain  before  and  after  sprouting, 
except  that  the  rapidity  of  decay  is 
greater  in  the  animal  than  in  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  organism. 

Until  the  compulsory  inspection  of 
poultry  plants  is  required  by  law — which 
will  be  co-incident  with  the  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  fertile  eggs — egg  producers 
for  their  own  interest  (apart  from  the 
criminality  of  distributing  an  import¬ 
ant  food  which  is  sure  sooner  or  later 
to  become  unfit  for  use)  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  produce  only  non-fertile  eggs. 
Who  supposes  that  the  low  prices  brought 
by  carloads  of  eggs  in  the  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets,  due  to  “heat  defects,”  does  not  hurt 
the  pocket  of  the  producer  an®  would 
be  saved  if  only  non-fertile  eggs  were 


marketed?  And  would  the  “candler” 
find  “blood-rings”  in  non-fertile  eggs? 
No  one  claims  that  non-fertility  is  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  a  perfect  egg,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors.  No  more  is 
freshness  a  guarantee  of  a  perfect  table 
egg. 

Eggs  laid  in  the  manure  pile  or  in  the 
stable  by  hens  fed  on  garbage  and  living 
in  filth,  even  when  new  laid,  are  not  fit 
to  eat,  and  when  you  add  to  this  that  the 
eggs  may  have  been  exposed  to  excessive 
heat,  may  have  been  partly  incubated 
and  may  not  have  been  gathered  until 
a  week  or  more  old,  will  not  conditions 
be  made  worse  if  the  eggs  are  fertile  and 
have  started  to  germinate? 

I  would  like  to  see  you  impress  upon 
your  readers  that  the  first  and  easiest 
way  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  egg 
is  to  keep  the  male  away  from  the  fe¬ 
males,  except  during  the  breeding  sea¬ 
son,  and  never  to  market  a  fertile  egg. 

ROBT.  MEADE  SMITH,  M.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 


Breeding  for  Color. 

What  are  the  markings  of  a  good 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  male  and  female? 
I  have  kept  the  best  I  could  get  for  six 
years  and  do  not  inbreed,  and  I  am  very 
much  discouraged  at  the  result.  The  hens 
have  fine  markings  except  a  dark  over¬ 
yellow  on  bills  and  feet.  Whenever  I 
mate  a  good  Rock  cockerel  to  either  Leg¬ 
horn  or  Rhode  Island  Red  hen  I  get  the 
yellow  beak  and  feet,  and  some  of  our 
people  here  who  claim  to  know  what  is 
straight  P.  Rock  always  take  those  half- 
breeds.  I  do  not  keep  any  males  that 
have  black  beaks  or  dark  feet,  and  yet 
my  stock  is  getting  worse.  I  raised  over 
400  last  year  and  kept  only  50  of  the  best 
pullets,  and  this  year  over  300,  and  expect 
to  keep  only  40  pullets  or  none  if  I  can¬ 
not  have  a  better  showing.  e.  d.  k. 

Ohio. 

The  dark  markings  upon  the  legs  and 
beaks  of  your  Barred  P.  Rocks  are  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  principle  of  reversion. 
The  B.  P.  Rocks  are  a  “made”  breed; 
that  is,  in  their  origin  several  other  breeds 
were  used,  and  some  of  these,  like  the 
Black  Javas,  Black  Spanish,  etc.,  had 
dark  legs  and  beaks.  More  than  this, 
different  strains  of  this  breed  seem  to 
have  had  different  dark-colored  fowls  in 
their  ancestry,  and  by  crossing  different 
strains  as  you  have  done  you  have  only 
increased  the  tendency  of  the  chickens  to 
revert  to  the  type  of  their  early  ancestors. 
This  tendency  to  “throw'”  dark  legs  and 
beaks  appears  to  be  greater  in  the  female 
than  in  the  male  of  your  breed.  Your 
remedy  is  to  stop  outcrossing  and  in¬ 
breed,  selecting  for  color  of  legs  and 
beaks.  _  If  you  wish  to  get  fanciers’  fowls 
you  will  have  to  adopt  fanciers’  methods. 
By  care  in  selecting  also  for  vitality  and 
vigor  you  need  not  seriously  lower  the 
tone  of  your  flock.  m.  b.  d. 


Henhouse  Questions. 

1.  With  good  care,  how  many  hens 
may  be  wintered  in  a  house  6xi0  feet, 
six  feet  high  to  plate,  with  a  double  pitch 
roof?  My  hens  are  Black  Minorcas,  and 
I  give  them  very  good  care.  2.  What 
kind  of  incubators  and  brooders  would 
you  recommend  to  a  man  wTho  is  exper¬ 
ienced  in  taking  care  of  chickens,  but  has 
never  ran  an  incubator?  l.  w.  b. 

From  15  to  20  fowls  might  be  kept  in 
a  house  of  that  size  though  it  is  really 
too  small  for  a  henhouse.  I  am  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  incubator  that  you 
mention,  but  I  have  known  of  other 
makes  of  the  same  type  to  be  used  satis¬ 
factorily  in  a  small  way.  As  a  rule,  it 
is  better  to  purchase  an  incubator  of  one 
of  the  standard  makes  and  pay  a  little 
more  for  it.  One  of  150-egg  size  would 
probably  answer  your  purpose.  The 
hover  that  you  speak  of  is  one  of  the  best 
of  its  kind.  m.  b.  b. 


Coal-burning,  Sell-regulating, 
Safest,  Most  Economical 


for  300  to  1500  chicks.  Fill  coal  magazine  every 
other  day.  Fuel  costs  8  cents  a  day.  Gives 
chicks  correct  temperature  all  the  time  without 
attention.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  today  for 
Colony  Brooder  circular  20. 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  INCUBATOR  CORPORATION 

(New  address)  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


NEWTOWN 

Colony  Brooder 


When 

The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


you  write  advertisers  mention 
N.-Y. 


e 

s 


S,  C.  Whi 
.eghornCockere 

Pu  lets  and 
Yearling  Hens 

Good  heads,  splendid  conformation,  low,  well 
spread  tails  and  pure  white  plumage.  Ex¬ 
ceptionally  vigorous  birds.  Free  range  stock. 
For  prices  or  further  particulars,  address 

H.  C.  SHEARS,  Hyde  Park-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


y 


POULTRY  PAPER  SSiSiS 

up-to-date  : 

tells  all  you  want  to  know  about  care  and 
management  of  poultry  for  pleasure  or 
profit.  Four  months  for  10  cents. 

POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  D#pt  88,  Syraense,  N.T. 


PA  TRYMFN-S?mi  2c  stamp  f°r  Illustrated 

‘  “Dt"  in  ■  in  price  list  describing  35  varie¬ 
ties.  LAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS.  MARIETTA.  PA. 

fi I /# IMF  Hk  PSfZ  C—  EnglishSmooth-haired, 
DUIIU.H  Black,  White,  Bed  and 

Cream  Colors.  2  Sows  and  1  Boar,  3  months  old,  $3. 

H.  A.  REGEL,  311  North  42nd  Street,  Camden,  New  Jersey 

White  Emden  Geese 

The  greatest  money  makers  on  the  farm.  Buy  now 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARD,  R.  0.  24,  Athens,  Pennsylvania 

THOROUGHBRED  BRONZE  TURKEYS-Young  toms  weigh- 
1  lng  20  lbs.  K.  K.  SWIFT,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Giant  Bronze  Toms  $7.00  4RRC  DURCE“| 

cheap.  Write,  H.  J.  Van  Dyke  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

from  25  lb.  hens  and  40  lb.  toms.  Pairs  not  akin. 

Miss  Josephine  Carpenter,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

M.  B.  TURKEYS  FOR  SALE 

Heaviest  strain  in  the  U.  S.  F.  B.  Garnsey,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 

BL^ERRflAN.DNF,soHFEL  White  Holland  Turkeys 

from  winners  at  Baltimore.  Toms,  $5;  Hens,  $4. 

MKS.  S.  Xj.  PURDIE,  -  Genoa,  New  York 

For  Sale— White  Holland  Turkeys 

Best  of  breeding,  farm  raised  and  healthy.  Price, 
$6  per  pair.  Dr.  X.  Paul  Peery,  Tazewell,  Virginia 

White  Wyandotte  COCKERELS 

only  eight  left.  Utility  bred.  One  dollar  each 

F.  O.  B.  HOWARD  RAYMOND  GRIFFIN,  Howard.  Ohis 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

If  you  want  something  good,  here's  your  opportu¬ 
nity.  Prices,  *3.00  and  $5.00  each.  Write  now. 
“  FOUR  ACRES.”  -  -  Nutley,  N.  J. 


PULLETS!  PULLETS! 

To  make  immediate  room :  R .  &  S.  C.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Leghorns.  This  ad.  will  not  appear  after  the  13th. 
Yours,  31 A  PL  K  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  -  Athens.  Pa. 


Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain 

higu  record  stoek.  Old  and  young  stock  for  sale. 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor.  N.  H. 


B.  I.  Reds,  Mans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY.  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  bate  hing.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH.  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


R.  I. Reds— White  Wyandottes™, 

S.  C.  White  and  Br*<wn  Leghorns,  Exhibition  and  utility 
quality.  Young  stock  and  yearlings.  Bargain  List  and 
j  catalogue  gratis.  Rirerdale  Poultry  Farm,  Riverdale,  H.  J. 

Rhode  Island  Reds &Mdmmoth  BronzeTurkevs 

"HONE’S  CRESCENT  STRAIN” 

High  class  breeding  and  exhibition  birds  for  sale. 
Every  bird  shipped  on  approval.  Early  hatched  Red 
eockerels  and  pullets,  bred  from  tested  layers. 

0.  R.  HONE,  Cresctnt  Hill  Farm,  Shared  Springs,  New' York 


LEGHORNS — Thoroughbred  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels. 
Hearty  and  strong.  I.  C.  Hawkins*  R.  I).  3,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE-VIGOROUS  COCKERELS  from  business  white  Wy- 

n  audottes.  ffm.  Schrader,  Now  Springvllle,  Stateu  Island,  N.  Y. 


Choices,  C.  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Breeders 

$1  each.  VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point.  New  York 


sale-S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

for  breeders.  Wyckoff  strain.  Large,  white  birds. 
$1  each.  C.  C.  BREME,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Harrington,  Delaware 


S.  C.  IV.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

SELECTED,  VIGOROUS  BIRDS-12  EACH. 

JOHN  LORTON  LEE,  -  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

w]flto»S.C.  White  LeghornPullets&  Cockerels 

of  a  large  and  great-laying  strain,  write 
J.  M.  CASK  -  -  Gllboa,  New  York 

_ Also  have  a  few  breeding  hens  for  sale. _ 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns-f^*^ 

for  breeder*.  Price,  $1  each.  Special  price  on  quan¬ 
tities.  Day-old  chicks— April,  $12  per  100.  May.  $10 
per  100.  Geo.  Frost,  Levanna,  Cayuga  Co.,  New  York 


Barron’s  English  Leghorns  Con¬ 

necticut,  Cockerels  for  sale.  I  own  th*  leading  Amer¬ 
ican  pen  of  Leghorns  (Sieger's).  Also  leading 
American  pen  of  White  Wyandottes — Mrs.  Haines' 
Idaho  birds  at  the  Connecticut  Contest.  A  limited 
number  of  eggs  for  sale  F.  PALMER,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


MAK 


INI 


Lots  of  eggs  by  feeding  green  bona  fresh  cut,  because  it  is  rich  In  protein  and  ah  other 
elements.  You  get  twice  the  eggs — more  fertile;  vigorous  chicks;  earlier  broilers; 
fowls;  HANkfiC  LATEST  DAMP  Oil  I*  1  CD  cuts  all  kinds 
profits.  In AlY II  9  MODEL  QU 11  EL  l/U  I  I  til  of  bone,  with 
lng  meat  and  gristle,  easy,  fast  and  fine.  Automatic  feed ;  open  hopper;  never  clogs, 
free.  1^>  Jays’  Freo  Trial.  No  money  in  advance. 

’•  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  IS  All  I  ■  fo  rd ,  Mass. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

As  The  R.  N.-Y.  lias  increased  in  cir¬ 
culation  and  in  revenue,  we  have  aimed 
to  increase  its  value  and  its  service  to 
its  subscribers.  Some  years  back  a  16- 
page  paper  was  the  usual  size,  with  an 
occasional  20-page  edition.  Now  20  to 
24  pages  is  the  usual  size,  and  many 
editions  run  as  high  as  32  and  40  pages. 
One  edition  last  year  had  64  pages.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  at  all 
times  the  quality  was  the  best  we  could 
produce  at  the  time.  If  the  quality  of 
the  paper  has  steadily  increased  as  many 
readers  assert,  it  has  come  from  a  ripened 
experience  and  better  facilities.  We  have 
never  at  any  time  failed  to  give  in  each 
issue  the  best  service  that  was  in  us. 
That  has  been  our  aim  in  the  past.  It 
is  our  purpose  for  the  future. 

Sometime  back  we  got  into  the  way 
of  returning  a  little  souvenir  in  acknowl¬ 
edgement  of  subscriptions ;  but  the  prac¬ 
tice,  originally  intended  as  an  expression 
of  thanks  and  good  will,  developed  some 
abuses,  and  resulted  in  an  expense  for 
postage  that  imposed  a  tax  on  the  paper 
without  corresponding  benefit  to  the  sub¬ 
scriber.  We  have  therefore  concluded  to 
save  the  expense  of  mailing  souvenirs 
in  acknowledgement  of  subscription  re¬ 
newals,.  and  will  put  the  saving  and  an 
extra  allowance  into  the  paper  itself. 
This  enables  us  to  give  more  during  the 
coming  year  than  we  have  been  able  to 
give  in  the  past.  The  extra  size  of 
the  paper  will  enable  us  to  increase  the 
horticultural  features,  the  live-stock  and 
dairy  department  and  the  poultry  pages. 
We  have  also  increased  the  facilities  for 
personal  service  in  all  departments.  We 
are  prepared  to  make  prompt  replies  to 
all  questions  by  subscribers,  and  special 
reading  courses  will  be  devised  for  those 
wishing  to  make  a  study  of  any  subject 
of  farm  or  home  economy. 

The  real  treat  for  the  coming  year  will, 
however,  be  in  the  Woman  and  Home 
Department.  For  at  least  once  a  month 
this  department  will  be  increased  to  the 
proportions  of  a  woman’s  magazine,  and 
it  is  our  ambition  to  make  it  unique  in 
the  field  of  women’s  publications.  We 
have  in  fact  laid  out  a  programme  for 
this  department  that  is  extravagant  for 
our  present  circulation  and  revenues.  It 
would  really  require  a  circulation  of  two 
hundred  thousand  to  justify  the  expense 
we  are  planning  to  put  into  it.  In  other 
words  we  are  anticipating  an  increase  of 
a  little  over  fifty  thousand  circulation  to 
meet  this  extra  expense.  Many  friends 
will  say  it  would  be  wiser  to  keep  within 
the  present  limit  and  increase  the  service 
as  the  business  warranted.  That  would 
be  good  conservatism,  but  it  would  not 
be  good  journalism.  Experience  has 
taught  us  that  the  American  farmer  re¬ 
sponds  to  an  honest  service  to  his  in¬ 
terests. 

When  we  refused  deceptive  and  dis¬ 
honest  advertising  and  published  the 
tricks  of  rogues,  farmers  and  business 
men  paid  for  subscriptions  out  of  their 
own  pockets  in  order  to  make  the  paper 
known  among  their  neighbors  and  friends. 
When  we  went  in  debt  for  a  new 

press  and  increased  the  size  of  the 

paper  and  the  service,  the  circulation 
went  up  and  the  press  was  soon  paid 
for.  When  we  bought  a  permanent  home 
for  the  paper  and  increased  the  facilities 
for  editing  and  publishing,  the  circulation 
took  another  jump  and  we  are  now 
obliged  to  place  an  order  for  another 

larger  and  better  press.  While  we  have 

been  making  this  progress  we  have  had 
the  help  and  encouragement  of  the  good 
women  of  the  farm  homes.  All  the  time 
we  have  been  thinking  and  planning 
ahead,  and  anxiously  awaiting  the  time 
when  we  could  do  more  for  them.  We 
shall  wait  no  longer.  We  are  now  pre¬ 
paring  the  first  edition  for  December  is¬ 
sue.  This  is  going  to  be  edited  largely 
by  women  for  women,  and  as  much  as 
possible  by  farm  women  for  farm  women. 
With  the  experience  of  the  past,  we  have 
no  concern  for  the  future.  We  are  going 
ahead  with  the  service,  and  the  needed 
fifty  thousand  extra  circulation  we  will 
leave  with  confidence  to  our  old  friends 
and  to  the  American  farm  women. 

The  Mills  Farm  Company  of  New 
York  has  purchased  outright  40,000  acres 
of  cutover  pine  lands  near  Bond,  Harri¬ 
son  County,  Miss.,  and  will  clear,  fence, 


plant  and  cultivate  the  entire  tract  in 
small  fruit  and  truck  farms  of  from  ten 
to  forty  acres  each.  A  house  and  well 
will  be  placed  on  each  farm  by  the  com¬ 
pany.  F.  B.  Mills,  head  of  the  Mills 
Seed  Company,  of  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y.,  is 
the  promoter  and  manager  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  and  B.  C.  Lawlor,  of  Gulfport, 
Miss.,  has  accepted  a  position  as  resident 
sales  manager.  The  company  will  con¬ 
tract  to  cultivate  the  farms  for  at  least 
five  years,  and  will  guarantee  dividends 
to  buyers  from  the  start. — Journal  of 
Commerce. 

To  guarantee  dividends  from  the  start 
sounds  good ;  but  to  any  thinking  man 
this  assurance  would  be  enough  to  make 
him  suspicious  of  the  scheme.  Think  of 
10  acres  of  stump  land  in  Mississippi 
paying  dividends  from  the  start !  But 
who  is  to  guarantee  Mr.  Mills?  Some 
years  back  he  guaranteed  stock  in  a 
ginseng  farm  scheme,  but  some  of  the 
men  who  put  their  money  into  it  on  the 
strength  of  the  guarantee  are  yet  looking 
for  the  return  of  their  money.  Others 
he  induced  to  put  money  into  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Ginseng  Company.  Recently  we 
read  in  this  column  the  story  of  one  of 
the  Pennsylvania  investors,  and  later  of 
Mr.  Burpee’s  interest  in  him.  These  ex¬ 
periences  ought  to  be  of  some  value  to 
the  people  who  are  now  expected  to  fol¬ 
low  Mr.  Mills  to  his  pine  stump  lands  in 
Mississippi. 

About  five  months  ago  I  sent  for  a 
catalogue  to  C.  II.  A.  Dissinger  &  Bro. 
of  Wrightsville,  Pa.,  who  are  manu¬ 
facturers  of  gasoline  engines,  and  sent 
them  .$112.50  the  20tli  of  June.  I  re¬ 
ceived  receipt  for  that  amount,  and  from 
that  time  they  fooled  me  along ;  some¬ 
times  the  engine  was  done  and  sometimes 
it  did  not  test  right.  For  the  last  month 
I  did  not  hear  anything  of  it.  Will  you 
please  let  me  know  the  best  way  to  get 
my  money  back  or  the  engine?  F.  o. 

New  York. 

After  repeated  letters  to  Dissinger  & 
Company  they  write  us  on  Nov.  18  that 
they  “trust  to  be  able  to  make  shipment 
of  the  engine  during  the  coming  week.” 
This  is  the  same  promise  that  was  made 
to  the  subscriber  on  August  5th.  In  this 
situation  the  farm  customer  is  not  only 
furnishing  the  capital  to  manufacture  the 
engine,  but  he  is  suffering  a  greater  loss 
in  waiting  for  the  use  of  an  engine  to 
do  his  work.  This  man  wanted  an  en¬ 
gine  for  his  Fall  work.  The  loss  of  it 
may  well  equal  the  cost  of  the  engine. 
We  have  had  similar  complaints  to  the 
above  regarding  this  concern  covering  a 
period  of  five  or  six  years  back.  The 
rating  would  indicate  that  the  house  is 
responsible,  and  we  have  had  no  com¬ 
plaints  as  to  the  quality  of  the  engine, 
but  R.  N.-Y.  readers  are  entitled  to  know 
what  they  might  expect  when  they  send 
order  and  check  to  Dissinger  &  Brother 
for  an  engine. 

The  Strout  Farm  Agency  now  say  tliey 
have  put  their  compensation  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis  and  no  longer  work  for  the 
biggest  profit  they  can  get.  Do  you 
consider  that  this  change  removes  the  ob¬ 
jection  to  their  plan  of  selling  farms? 

New  York.  T.  D. 

The  Strout  people  admit  they  cannot 
list  farms  as  cheap  as  they  could  buy 
them  for  cash.  Yet  they  add  the  sell¬ 
ing  commission  to  the  owner’s  price,  and 
yet  claim  that  the  owner  selling  pays  the 
commission.  Their  commissions  as  re¬ 
cently  revised  run  from  10  per  cent  to 
20  per  cent,  and  this  commission  to  be 
added  to  the  owner’s  price.  They  have 
admitted  that  they  cannot  sell  a  farm 
on  these  terms  if  the  buyer  knows  that 
he  is  paying  this  commission  above  the 
owner’s  price.  We  all  know  that  no  man 
would  knowingly  pay  one-fifth  of  the  value 
of  the  farm  for  the  privilege  of  buying  it 
from  the  Strout  Agency.  So  that  to  sell 
on  these  terms  the  buyer  must  be  either 
kept  in  ignorance  or  deliberately  deceived. 
The  seller  may  get  a  satisfactory  price, 
when  the  deal  goes  through,  but  the 
sales  are  few  compared  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  farms  listed,  and  as  has  been 
previously  shown,  the  fees  of  listed  farms 
run  as  high  as  $20,000  a  month  or  there¬ 
abouts;  and  these  fees  the  listing  farm¬ 
ers  must  pay  unless  they  can  show  fraud 
or  misrepresentation  in  procuring  the  con¬ 
tract.  Such  are  the  conditions  as  we 
understand  them.  The  inquirer  must  be 
his  own  judge  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
proposition.  Some  eminently  respectable 
publishers  find  nothing  objectionable  in 
the  plan,  and  while  claiming  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  publications  a  high  moral 
standard,  publish  the  Strout  advertising. 
All  we  care  to  add  is  that  it  does  not 
square  up  to  our  standard.  J.  J.  D. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  PRICES. 

Tork,  12;  pigs,  six  weeks  old,  $4  to  $6. 
Cows,  from  $50  to  $100.  Good  young 
farm  horses  from  $200  to  $250.  s.  w. 

Calverton,  N.  Y. 

Cows  from  $30  to  $60;  horses,  $100  to 
$250 ;  two-year-old  steers  and  heifers, 
from  $35  to  $45 ;  yearlings,  $20  to  $35 ; 
cream  to  butter  factory,  25  cents,  c.  ii. 

Dafoe,  Mich. 

Fresh  cows  bring  from  $75  to  $90 ; 
milk,  four  cents  a  quart;  potatoes,  $1 
per  bushel ;  new  corn,  75  cents  per  100 
pounds ;  old  corn,  shelled,  $1  per  bushel ; 
new  oats,  40.  We  sold  our  Winter  apples 
on  the  trees  for  $1,  buyer  to  find  every¬ 
thing,  the  gleaner  to  haul  them  to  the 
depot.  J.  B. 

Chester,  N.  J. 

Cattle  are  high.  Good  milch  cows  bring 
$75 ;  Spring  calves  from  $25  to  $35.  I 
sold  two  two-year-old  grass  fat  steers  at 
$65  per  head.  There  is  not  much  de¬ 
mand  for  horses  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
They  sell  for  $75  to  $175  each.  Butter 
fat  is  26  per  pound  ;  butter  25  ;  eggs  25  ; 
chickens  8  cents  per  pound.  A  neighbor 
sold  his  turkeys  for  $2  apiece.  Fat  hogs 
are  worth  $6.50  per  hundred.  j.  w.  C. 

Arnold,  Neb. 

This  is  strictly  a  dairy  section,  four 
miles  from  Watertown ;  will  give  you 
prices  farmers  receive  for  their  products. 
Springers  and  new  milch  cows,  $60  to 
$100 ;  milk  delivered  to  city,  $2  per  100 ; 
cheese,  full  cream,  present  make,  15;  but¬ 
ter,  38 ;  potatoes,  $1  per  bushel.  Veals, 
live  weight,  10 y2  ;  veals,  dressed,  15 ; 
pork,  live  weight.  8 ;  pork,  dressed,  12 ; 
turkeys,  dressed,  22 ;  beef,  native  sides,  9 
to  12.  f.  T.  51. 

Burr’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Potatoes  direct  to  consumer  sell  now 
at  $1  per  bushel;  apples  from  $3  to  $4 
per  barrel ;  cows  from  $40  to  $60  per 
head ;  hogs,  dressed,  11  cents  per  pound, 
about  200  pounds  each  ;  pigs  four  weeks 
old,  $3  to  $4  each.  Butter  at  present 
40  cents  per  pound  direct  from  the  churn. 
Eggs,  35  (strictly  fresh).  Chickens.  12 
cents  per  pound  dressed.  Cabbage  from 
four  to  five  cents  per  head.  Turnips 
(Swedes),  65.  As  this  has  been  an  off 
year  for  potatoes  and  fruit  of  all  kinds 
it  makes  the  prices  on  them  about  double. 

Cadosia,  N.  Y.  f.  a.  s. 

The  large  brick  sugar-of-milk  plant 
erected  by  the  F.  X.  Baumert  Co.  here 
this  Summer  is  completed  and  has  begun 
operation.  The  company  is  getting  about 
20,000  pounds  of  milk  daily,  which  is 
made  into  several  kinds  of  cheese ;  the 
whey  is  then  run  into  the  Italian  cheese 
plant,  where  the  Sanna  Co.,  of  New  York, 
makes  Italian  cheese;  then  the  whey  is 
taken  over  to  the  sugar-of-milk  plant, 
whore,  it  is  made  into  milk  sugar.  The 
milk  is  bought  here  on  the  test;  milk 
testing  3.6  brings  $2  per  hundred  for  No¬ 
vember.  Fine  weather  for  plowing  and  a 
large  acreage  is  being  done.  Potatoes 
turned  out  fair;  some  rot  is  appearing. 
No  apples  to  speak  of  in  this  part  of  the 
town.  g.  ii.  L. 

Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 


r  Jlew  <sfloUand  ~~i 

Wood  Saws 

These  saws  Trill  cross-cut  heavy  polo  au  J  cord  wood 
and  rip  posts  and  light  lumber.  Our  patent 
rock  shaft  prevents  saw  breakage  and  as¬ 
sures  easy  running.  Sturdy  and  rigid.  Write 
today  for  catalog ,  low  prices  and  trial  offer. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO. 

Box  41,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


A  Farmer’s  Garden 

'iitm  1111111111111111111111111111111111111111.  111111111111111111111  mu  111111% 

Helps  his  wife  to  plan  her  table  in  busy  times.  Saves  work  z 
and  worry,  saves  buying  so  much  meat,  gives  better  satis*  z 
faction  to  the  help.  A  good  garden  will  be  almost  impossi-  E 
ble  in  your  busy  life  without  proper  tools.  They  cost  little  r 
and  save  much  hard  work. 


WHEEL  HOES 
AND  DRILLS 


1R0NASE 

will  sow,  cultivate,  ridge,  furrow,  etc.,  better  than  you  can 
with  old-fashioued  tools  and  ten  times  quicker.  A  woman, 
boy  or  girl  can  do  it.  Can  plant  closer  and  work  these  hand 
tools  while  the  horses  rest.  38  combinations 
from  which  to  choose  at  $2.50  to  $12.  One 
«  ^  combined  tool  will  do  all  of  the  work. 

Drill  Ask  your  'dealer  to  show  them  and 

and 
Wheel 
Hoe 


write  us  for  booklet,  "Gardening  S 
With  Modern  Tools”  and  ‘‘Iron  H 
Age  Farm  and  Garden  News”  z 
both  free. 

3ATEMAN  § 

M’F’GCO.  = 
Box  1022  E 

6 re n loch,  N.  J.  E 
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Grain  Gleaned  and 
Graded  for  sl— 


CAMPBELL 


Send  for  Froo  Book  on  Cleaning  and  Grad¬ 

ing  Grain.  Then  nsk  for  sizo  machlno  you 
want.  Bonding $1.00,  andl'lUliip  lOHModol 
Chatham,  freight  prepaid,  with  special 
screens  and  riddles  for  all  Grains,  Grasses 
and  Weed  Seed  where  you  live.  Give  it  a 
month's  hard  test.  If  not  satis  Hod,  send  it 
back  and  get  your  $1.00.  If  satisfied,  pay 
mo  any  timo  boforo  next  October. 
‘Chatham”  handles  all  _  Ch  th 


The 

grains  and  grass  scuds;  takes 
out  wood  seed  ;  separates  mixod 
grains;  leaves  big,  pure  seed. 
Geor  800,000  Chathams  in  uso, 
and  every  owner  satisfied.  Write 
a  postal  now  for  my  FUKE  copy¬ 
righted  book.  "The  Chatham 
System  of  Breeding  Big  Crops,” 
description,  price,  terms,  etc. 
Address  nearest  oflttco. 
MANS0N  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Dept.  43,  Detroit 
Kansas  Clt7  Minneapolis 


$ 


Sanitary 

Buildings 

are  quickly  secured  at 
a  minimum  cost  when 
they  are  covered  with 

V?Ql l0 

Roofing  and  Siding 

Sold  by  Weight. 

Rain  water  is  kept  clear  and  clean, 
odors  are  not  absorbed,  and  vermin 
can  find  no  lodging  place.  Upwards 
of  460,000  tons  of  Apollo  Sheets  used 
during  1912. 

Apollo  Roofing  and  Siding  Products 
are  weatherproof,  fireproof,  durable, 
and  give  lowest  rates  of  insurance. 
They  are  also  strong  and  rigid,  and 
will  not  crack,  warp,  split  or  buckle, 
nor  develop  the  annoying  traits  of 
many  roofing  materials.  Look  for  the 
trade-mark.  Bold  by  leading  dealers, 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate 
Company, 

Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Send  to-day 
for  free 
booklet 

“ Better 
Buildings" 


sss 


264  Page  Book  On 
Silos  and  Silage 

1913  copyrighted  edition  now  ready.  gM 
Most  complete  work  on  this  T 
subject  published.  Used  as  text  book  I  B  - 
by  many  Agricultural  Colleges.  B  BB^ 
Gives  the  facts  about  Modern  Silage  ■■ 
Methods— tells  just  what  you  want 
to  know,  264  pages— indexed— over  45  illustra¬ 
tions.  a  vast  amount  of  useful  Information  boiled 
down  for  the  practical  farmer.  Tells  "How  to 
Make  Silage” — "How  to  Feed  Silage”— “How  to 
Build  Silos”— “Silage  System  and  Soil  Fertility” 
—“Silage  Crops  in  Semi-Arid  Regions.”  All 
about  “Summer  Silos”  and  the  Use  of  Silage  in 
Beef  Production,  Ninth  Edition  now  ready. 
Send  for  your  copy  at  once.  Enclose  10c  in  coin 
or  postage  stamps  and  mention  this  paper. 

Sliver  Manufacturing  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 


ROSS  SILO 


Only  silo  made  with  those  com¬ 
bined  features.  Doors  or.  Hinges. 
Continuous  Door  Frame.  Refrig¬ 
erator  type  of  Door  and  Door 
Frame.  Oval  Door  Frame  to  fit 
exact  circumference.  Not  a  bolt 
In  entire  door  frame  or  doors. 

Extra  Heavy  Hoops  and  Lugs 
Roof  Rafters  and  Anchors  furnished 
FREE.  Backed  up  by  63  years  of  cx  per- 
ienco.  Writofor  catalog  which  explains 
all.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 

Box  13  Springfield,  Ohio 


1 


Give  superior  silage, 
struction  and  greatest  convenience.  Get 
free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 

Unadilla  Silo  Go..  Box  C.  Unadilla,  N.  V. 


ENSILAGE  AND  FODDER 
CUTTERS 

4sizes;madewith 
attachments;  1  to  20 
h.  p.  Gasoline  Engines; 

6  sizes  Separators ; 

Hand  and  Power  Corn 
Shellers,  Wood  Saws, 

Land  Rollers,  etc. 

Box  2,  Messlnger  5kl g ,  Co.,Tatamy ,  Pa. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  All 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 


THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
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BUTTER. 


Good  to  Choice 


State  Dairy,  best. 


34 

ft 

35 

29 

ft 

32 

24 

ft 

27 

24 

ft 

32 

30 

ft 

32 

24 

ft 

29 

19 

ft 

23 

18 

ft 

22 

Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  31  cent*. 


CHEESE, 

Whole  Milk,  best . 

Common  to  Good  . 

Skims . 


EGGS. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  . 

Good  to  prime . 

Mixed  colors,  best . . 

Common  to  good . 

Storage,  best . 

Medium  and  low  grades  . 

Western,  best . 

Checks  and  dirties . 

DRIED  FRUIT’S. 

Apples,  evap„  choice,  . 

Common  to  good  . 

Sun  dried  . 

Chops,  100  lbs . . . 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples— Spitzenburg,  bbl . 

Jonathan  . 

Spy . 

King . 

Hubbardstou . 

Greening  . 

Baldwin . 

Western,  box . 

Pears— Louise  Bonne,  bbl . 

Bose,  bbl . ; . 

Clairgeau,  bbl . 

Anjou,  bbl . 

Kieller,  bbl . 

Seckel,  bbl . 

Sheldon . 

Grapes— Concord.  10  bkt.  crate . 

Niagara,  41b.  bkt  . 

Black,  41b.  bkt . 

Cranberries,  Capo  Cod,  bbl . 

Long  Island,  bbl . 

Jersey,  bbl . 

Jersey,  crate  . 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Medium  . 

Pea  . 

Red  Kidney . 

Uima,  California . 


HONEY. 

Clover,  comb,  lb . 

Buckwheat,  lb . 

Extracted,  gallon . 


NUTS. 

Chestnuts,  bu . 

Shell  barks,  bu.  of  50 ’lbs.”...” 
Butternuts,  bu. 

Black  walnuts,  bu . 


HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice . 

Common  to  good . 

Pacific  Coast  . 

Did  stock . 

German  crop ’  *  ’  "  ’  ‘ ' '  ’  ‘  ‘  \ 


1614 

ft 

15 

ft 

11 

ft 

63 

ft 

60 

ft 

48 

ft 

45 

ft 

30 

ft 

25 

ft 

53 

ft 

25 

ft 

11* 

ft 

09* 

ft 

06 

ft  : 

!  50 

ft 

4  50 

ft 

a  00 

ft 

5  00 

ft 

5  00 

ft 

3  75 

ft 

4  50 

(<£ 

4  25 

ft 

2  75 

.  250 

ft 

3  50 

ft 

7  IX) 

ft 

4  00 

.  2  00 

ft 

3  50 

.  150 

ft 

3  00 

ft 

5  00 

.  .3  60 

ft 

5  50 

.  1  40 

ft 

1  60 

16 

ft 

20 

.  15 

ft 

IS 

950 

ft 

850 

.  6  00 

ft 

7  50 

.  175 

2  00 

.  5  00 

ft 

5  40 

ft 

3  75 

ft 

3  70 

ft 

5  35 

.  5  95 

ft 

6  06 

.  .13 

ft 

16 

.  .12 

<& 

.13 

.  75 

ft 

1  00 

.  1  00 

ft 

2  00 

2  00 

ft 

2  75 

.  50 

ft 

75 

,  100 

ft 

1  25 

45 

ft 

48 

.  40 

ft 

44 

,  26 

ft 

3U 

.  15 

ft 

18 

.  6S 

ft 

70 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl . 

Jersey,  bbl . 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

State,  balk,  ISO  lbs . 

European,  168  lb.  bag . 

Bermuda,  bbl,  . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 

Beets,  bbl . 

Brussel  sprouts,  qt . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Cabbage.  Danish  seed,  ton . 

Domestic  . 

Red  . 

Celery,  doz . 

Cauliflower,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 

Onions— White.  100  lb.  bag . 

Red,  100  lb  bag  . . . 

Peppers.  Southern,  bu . 

Peas.  Southern,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bunches  . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

String  Beans,  bu . !!!.’! 

Squash.  Marrow,  bbl  . 

Hubbard,  bbl . ", 

New,  bu . 

Egg  Plants.  Southern,  bu,  . 

Tomatoes,  Southern,  6  bkt.  crate 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 

Rutabaga  . 


.  2  25  ft  2  75 
..  1  75  @2  00 
. .  2  00  @  2  25 
. .  2  00  @2  25 
. .  1  10  ft  1  75 
..  2  00  ft  6  00 
..  65  ft  1  (0 

. .  1  25  ft  1  50 
..  (6  ft  13 

. .  75  ft  90 

. .  2  00  ft  3  00 
. .  18  00  @22  00 
..12  00  @15  00 
..20  00  @25  00 
..  15  ft  65 

. .  1  50  ft  4  00 
. .  60  ft  2  26 

. .  2  00  ft  2  50 
. .  1  50  ft  1  75 
.  60  ft  1  25 

..  3  00  @10  00 
. .  50  ft  1  00 

. .  75  @  1  25 

. .  3  00  ft  6  00 
75  ft  1  0  l 
. .  1  00  ft  1  25 
. .  50  ft  1  00 

. .  2  00  ft  5  00 
. .  2  00  ft  3  50 
. .  60  ft  1  00 

. .  75  ft  1  10 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


Cucumbers.  No.  1,  doz . 

No.  2,  box . 

Lettuce,  doz . 

Mushrooms,  lb . ’ , " ’ 

Radishes.  100  bunches . 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  broilers  lb . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters . 

Ducks . 

Geese . ’ . 

Turkeys . 

Guineas,  pair . .  .  . . .  .  . 


75  ft  1  25 
3  00  ft  4  00 
1  00  ft  1  75 
10  ft  25 
1  50  ft  2  00 
20  ft  25 


15  ft  16 

15  ft  16 
10  ft  11 

16  ft  17 
13  ft  14 
20  ft  22 
65  ft  70 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  fresh  killed,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 

Broilers,  common  to  good  . 

Roasters,  fancy . 

Fowls . 

Ducks . 

Geese  . . . . . 

Squabs,  doz . .  . 


28  ft  30 

13  ©  25 

26  ft  28 

21  ft  24 

23  ft  25 

14  ft  18 

12  ft  20 

10  ft  19 

1  00  ft  4  75 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Timothy  No.  1.  ton  .  20  50  @21  50 

Standard . 19  00  @20  00 

No- 2 . IS  00  @19  00 

No.  3 . 1500  @17  00 

Clover  mixed . 13  u0  @18  00 

Straw,  Rye  . 15  00  ft  IS  00 

Oat . 1100  ftl2  00 


MILLFKKD. 

Wheat  Bran,  ton  . 

Middlings  . 

Red  Dog  . 

Corn  Meal . 

Linseed  Meal . . 


.24  00  @25  00 
,27  U0  @28  50 

29  00  &30  00 

30  00  @31  00 
,3100  @3150 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 

Bulls . . 

Cows . '  ’ 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 

Culls . 

Sheep,  100  lbs . ” 

Lam  bs  . 

Hogs . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . . 


7  00  @  S  70 
4  50  ft  6  75 

3  00  @550 
9  00  @12  50 

4  00  ft  7  00 
4  00  @  4  50 

7  25  ft  8  00 

8  00  ft  3  40 


MILCH  COWS  IN  VARIOUS  CITIES 


New  York 
Buffalo  . . 
Pittsburg 
Boston. . . . 


.40  00  ft  60  00 
.40  00  ft  100  00 
60  00  ft  85  00 
50  00  @125  OU 


GRAIN. 


W  beat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  97  ft 

No.  2,  Red  .  y8  ft 

No.  2,  Hard  Winter .  99  ft 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  go  ft 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  45  @ 

Rye  .  70  @ 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 


S2 

47 

71 


These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay: 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  65  ft  75 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  55  @  60 

Ordinary  grades .  35  @  42 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  40  ft  42 

Tub.  choice......  .  32  ft  36 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb, .  30  ft  32 

.  22  ft  25 

lurkoys .  26  ft  30 


ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

® 


35 

32 

62 

55 

20 

23 


BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICKS, 

Butter,  nearby  creamery .  34 

Western  creamery  .  31 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery .  60 

Gathered  fresh .  so 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls .  19 

Roasters .  22 

Potatoes,  2  bu.  bag . 1  40 

Apples— Baldwin,  bbl .  3  00 

Greening  .  2  00 

Hubbardstou .  2  50 

Spy  .  300 

Hay— No.  1 . 22  00 

No.  2 . 20  CiO 

No.  3 . 16  50 

Stock  Hay . 14  go 

Straw— Rye  . ....18  50 

Millfeed— Bran,  ton . 24  50 

Middlings . 26  00 

Mixed  Feed .  27  00 

Gluten  . 3000  _ _ 

Live  Stock— Mik-b  Cows . 50  00  @125  00 

Beef  Cows,  100  lbs  .  3  50  @5  00 

Steers  . .  7  25  ft  8  75 - 

Calves.  ICO  lbs .  5  00  ft  9  00 

Hogs,  100  lbs .  g  50  ft  yoo 


ft  1  50 
ft  4  50 
ft  3  50 
ft  3  00 
ft  4  00 

@21  00 
ft  17  00 
ft!6  00 
ft  19  50 
@25  50 
@29  00 
@28  00 
ft  30  50 


^  Miss  Outertown  :  “Isn’t  there  a  Mrs. 
Skinner  here  who  keeps  boarders?”  Ili 
Hubbel :  “She  takes  boarders,  ma’am; 
but  she  don’t  keep  ’em. — Puck. 


CIRCULAR  SAWS 

Saw  Tables,  Wood  Sawing  Outfits 

on  wheels,  6  horse-power  gasoline 
engine,  $115.00.  Ice  Hoists. 
Catalogue  Free. 

PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


CHRISTMAS  POULTRY.  FANCY  EGGS 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO.,  -  229  Washington  St.,  New  York 


Poultry  for  Christmas 

FANCY  EGGS,  HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS,  APPLES,  AND  ALL 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


Top  Prices  fob  Ohoick  Goods 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO 100  Murray  St. ,  New  York 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W  GODV 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  00. 

ries  Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Alnshroo 
and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignine 
solicited.  34  &  3G  Little  12tU  St..  New  Y01 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  The  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admitted 
here. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  to  live  In  cottage 
FRANK  COLBURN,  Hollis,  New  Hampshire 


WANTED — New  Black  Walnuts  from  grower. 
Address,  stating  price,  S.  E.  EMSON,  Colliers 

Mill.  N.  J. 


TEN  ACRES — Good  buildings,  orchard,  spring. 

Write  S.  O.  BROWN,  It.  F.  D.  2,  Andover, 
N.  Y. 


FARMERS! — Where  do  you  need  a  Graduate 
Veterinarian?  H.  B.  BALLOU,  North  Adams, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Five  pounds  dry  cultivated  Ginseng 
Root,  good  quality.  Offer  $4.50  a  pound. 
Address,  W.  E.  SAUNDERS,  London,  Out.,  Can. 


COMPETENT  FARM  SUPERINTENDENT 
wishes  position  on  country  estate;  American; 
several  years’  experience;  good  references. 
Address,  F.  E.  BLOWERS,  Morrisville,  N.  Y. 


GRAIN  FARM — 150  acres,  on  pike  road ;  2  sets 
of  buildings;  fruit;  quarter  of  mile  to  depot; 
$100  per  acre;  a  bargain.  JOHN  A.  SAND- 
HAMMER,  Fulton,  Ohio. 


YOUNG  MAN,  22,  desires  position  on  farm; 

some  experience;  understands  automobiles. 
F.,  care  of  K.  N.-Y.,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York. 


WANTED — To  buy  supplies  for  family  of  eight 
from  farmers  at  wholesale  New  York  prices. 
What  have  you  to  offer?  W.  B.  WELLING. 
60  East  53rd  St.,  New  York. 


FARM  MANAGER — Would  like  position  to  man¬ 
age  large  farm,  gentleman’s  estate,  club 
grounds,  or  any  kind  of  land  or  stock;  40 
years  of  age;  best  of  reference.  J.  A.  S.,  care 
of  R.  N.-Y.,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


TO  RENT — House,  garage,  garden,  fruit,  near 
town  or  farm  market;  also  fine  location  for 
summer  vacation;  best  references  required. 
Address  LOCUST  PLACE,  R.  R.  3,  Canajoharie, 


CANVAS  WAGON  COVERS,  STACK  COVERS,  ETC.,  at 

wholesale  prices.  State  size  required.  Duck  by 
the  yard  or  bale.  Stanley  Mfg.  Co.,  Victor.  N.  V. 


-95  CENTS  ROLL— 108  Feet. 
Nails.  Cement.  RUBBER  ROOFING 
CO.,  5  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

FARM  WANTED— To  rent  or  will  go  partner¬ 
ship,  by  an  expert  fruit  grower  and  poultry- 
man,  with  15  years’  farm  experience.  Unmar¬ 
ried;  American,  Swigs  descent;  age  41.  Ad¬ 
dress.  X.,  care  of  K.  N.-Y.,  333  West.  30th  St., 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  truck  farm,  about  40  acres 
pure  muck;  best  onion  and  celery  land;  can 
plant  one  million  celery;  good  buildings  and 
water;  90  rods  from  station;  will  sell  cheap. 
Owner  badly  crippled  recently.  For  particulars 
address  HERBERT  YOUNG,  Ashland,  Ohio 
R.  F.  D.  2. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED— Married. 

for  completely  equipped  country  estate  on 
South  River,  near  Annapolis,  Maryland.  200 
acres  or  more  under  active  cultivation;  com¬ 
mercial  crops,  peaches  potatoes,  hay,  apples, 
asparagus,  strawberries,  etc.  Extensive  practi¬ 
cal  experience  in  the  care  of  stock  and  use  of 
implements  and  usual  machinery  necessary.  In¬ 
telligent,  industrious  man  with  ability  to  keep 
accounts  and  properly  handle  help  and  crops  for 
best  results  desired.  Very  best  references  as  to 
sobriety  and  honesty  required.  Master's  house 
and  garden  is  under  separate  management.  Ap¬ 
ply  by  letter  only,  giving  references,  size  of 
family  and  salary  wanted.  M.  H.  SMITH,  105 
Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FINE  IIOME  AND  BUSINESS  FARM  NEAR 

BOSTON — The  land,  100  acres,  27  miles  out, 
well  divided,  rich,  well  fed,  piped  for  Irrigation; 
acre  raspberries,  150  bearing  apple  trees,  peach¬ 
es,  pears,  wood  lot,  pasture.  Surroundings — City 
water  and  fire  protection,  telephone,  2  mails 
daily,  railroad  and  trolley,  15  minutes’  drive; 
5  by  auto;  State  roads,  lighted,  excellent  local 
markets;  one  hour  to  Boston  or  Worcester. 
Ice  pond;  beautiful,  healthy  country.  The 
House — 12  rooms;  steam  heat,  hot  or  cold 
water;  fireplace;  hardwood  floors;  open  plumb¬ 
ing,  bathroom,  set  tubs;  wide  piazza,  farm 
office  screened  throughout,  storm  windows;  com¬ 
fortable,  attractive;  fine  shade  trees,  shrubbery. 
A  modern  house  for  help  also  on  farm;  plenty 
help  obtainable.  The  Barn  holds  20  cows,  6  box 
stalls,  2  silos,  wagon  scales,  cement  floors,  run¬ 
ning  water,  hay  carrier,  modern  milk  house, 
tool  shed.  Price,  $16,000.  A  going  farm  of 
high  grade  in  best  condition. 

C.  R.  FIELD,  Warren  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 


GOOD 


WANTED 


Best  terms  known  to  the  nursery  world.  Steady  pay; 
cash  weekly,  exclusive  territory,  commission  on  mail 
orders.  Big  money  made  every  day  selling  our  exclusive 
specialty  and  all  our  other  hardv  fruit  trees,  vines,  etc. 
Satisfaction  and  profit  from  every  tree.  All  the  year 
around  profitable  and  pleasant  work.  We  pay  freight 
deliver,  collect.  You  can  be  our  rprr  TDPrc  rnn 

county  manager  If  you  write  today.  rncc  ,nLLO  run 

^  Let  us  fully  explain  our  New  Idea.  TRAVELING  EXPENSES 

MISSOURI  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  72,  LOUISIANA.  MO. 


L.  L.  Poates  6  Co.’s  Complete  Atlas  of  the  World 

ACCURATE— CONCISE— RELIABLE 


Size  of  Atlas  7  inches  by  10  inches,  with  193  "pages  of  new  maps,  each  with 
all  up-to-the-minute  corrections  and  additions. 

I'.ach  map  occupies  two  pages,  each  is  printed  in  five  and  six  colors, 
mountains  in  brown,  water  in  blue,  county  lines  accurately  defined, 
with  all  railroads  in  red.  There  are  maps  of  each  State  in  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  Possessions,  all  Provinces  of  Canada  and  of 
every  other  country  of  the  World.  An  invaluable  aid  for  the  library 
of  well-read  men  and  women;  especially  valuable  as  a  reference  book 
for  superintendents,  principals,  teachers  and  pupils. 

A  handsome  Xmas  giftto  your  friends  with  their  individual  names  stamped 
in  gold  (without  extra  charge),  carriage  paid  to  any  point  in  the  world.  $1.50 
in  Cloth,  $2.00  in  Leather. 

Bible  Atlas  by  Townsend  MacCoun,  A.  M.  120  pages  of  maps  showing 
the  Bible  in  Geography  and  History,  $1.00. 

Bible  Atlas,  120  pages  of  maps  and  120  pages  of  text-matter,  $1.50. 

22  NO.  WILLIAM  ST., 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


L.  L.  POATES  PUBLISHING  CO., 


Cypress  Barn  Book 

Containing  Free  Plans  for  4  Barns 

Framing  details  are  so  full  and  com¬ 
plete  that  any  home  carpenter  can 
build  from  them.  Then  there  are  print¬ 
ed  specifications  covering  all  materials 
and  labor — all  you  need  for  a  FIRST 
CLASS  JOB.  Yours  for  asking. 

It  is  Vol.  4, 
Cypress  Pocket  Library 

This  FREE  Book  Contains: 

(1)  Plans  for  28-cow  stable, with  milk 
room  .feed  and  manure  carriers, modern 
ventilating system,  economical  arrange- 
luentj  and  two  silos  attached— the  fam¬ 
ous  Even  Temperature”  sort.  Full 
plans  and  specifications  for  building. 

(2)  Trussed,  Self-Sup  porting  Roof 

...  t,,  ,  ,  ,  Barn  of  medium  size,  with  silo  built  ir' 

the  bay.  Floor  plans  and  training  details— four  drawings,  elevations,  etc. 

,,A  40-Acre-Farm  Barn— convenient,  practical  and  adapted  to  small  farm,  or  as  an 
auxiliary  barn  on  large  farm.  Four  drawings,  elevation  and  floor  plans. 

(-4)  8-Horse  Stable— four  drawings  that  show  exactly  bow  to  build.  Material  and  work 
specifications. 


GET  THE  BOOK 

These  Barn  Plans,  details  and  specifications  are 
the  product  of  a  leading  firm  of  farm  architects, 
and  they  know  the  business.  You  will  agree  to 
this  when  you  see  the  Book.  Better  write  tonight, 
sending  the  coupon.  No  money  or  Stamps. 


S  outhern 
Cypress 
Mf  r’s  Ass’n. 

Hibernia  Bank 
Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 


So.  Cypress  Mfrs’  Ass’n. 

126  Hibernia  Bank  Bldg  ,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Please  send  me  copy  of  the  “BARN 
BOOK,”  Vol.  4  CYPRESS  Pocket 
Library ,  FREE,  no  obligations  on  me. 


R.  F.  D— 


-Town- 


State  ■ 


Cream  Separator  Offer 


The  Melotte — the  wonderful  Melotte — the  great  French-Belgian 
Separator — the  prize  winner  all  over  Europe — now  to  be  shipped  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 
— and  on  the  most  sweeping  introductory  offer.  The  best  of  all  separators  in  Europe  or 

America — yours  on  this  Rock-Bottom  free  trial  offer.  The  Melotte  introduced  a  year 

ago  swept  the  country  even  with  the  duty  on.  Those  who  knew  cream  separator  values  were  glad  to  pay  it. 
You  now  pay  the  same  price  you  would  pay  in  Belgium,  plus  only  .$1.75  for  water  freight. 

This  is  positively  the  first  bona  fide,  no-money -down  offer  ever  made  on  any  cream  separator.  No 
manufacturer  of  any  cream  separator  ever  dared  make  such  a  startling  proposition  before.  All 
others  who  have  ever  pretended  to  offer  you  a  free  trial  or  to  send  their  separators  without  any 
money  down  have  taken  care  to  get  something  out  of  you  first.  But  we  don’t  want  anything. 

Your  simple  request  brings,  the  great  Melotte  direct  from  Chicago  to  your  farm  so  that  it  can  prove 
its  absolute  superiority  there  against  any  cream  separator  ever  made,  by  any  manufacturer. 


Imported 
direct  from 


Free  Duty  Cuts  $15?1 


The  high  tariff  has  been  cut  right  oif — the  great  Melotte 
comes  in  absolutely  free  of  duty!  You  win!  The  American 
farmer  can  now  get  the  world’s  best — the  grand  prize-winner 
of  all  Europe — at  a  price  $15.25  lower  than  ever  before. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  cream  separator  selling 
in  America  the  price  of  this  famous  imported  French-Belgian 
machine  is  cut.  No  duty  now.  The  free  tariff  enables  us  to  make  a  cut 
to  you  which  gives  you  the  one  opportunity  you  have  been  waiting  for 
to  get  the  world’s  greatest  machine  at  the  price  of  an  ordinary  separator. 

You  cannot  compare  any  other  separator  to  the  Melotte— the  lat¬ 


est  and  most  improved  in  design,  construction  and  operation.  The  tariff 
and  patent  arrangements  have  kept  it  off  the  American  market.  Now 
it  is  here  and  sold  on  the  most  liberal  free  trial  offer  ever  made. 

The  Melotte  bowl  hangs  down  from  a  single  perfect  bearing  and  spins 
like  a  top.  It  will  continue  spinning  for  half  an  hour  after  you  stop  turn¬ 
ing  crank  unless  you  apply  brake.  Patented  self-balancing  bowl  is  entirely 
automatic.  You  can’t  get  it  out  of  balance  and  so  perfect  is  the  balance 
that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  vibrate  and  affect  the  skimming  efficiency 
like  other  separators.  The  bowl  chamber  is  made  of 
special  cast  iron,  porcelain  lined  witli  white  bath  tub 
enamel.  The  Melotte  is  easiest  to  clean,  perfectly 
sanitary  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 


Absolutely  guaranteed  for  15  years. 


Sent  Without  a  Penny  Down 
—30  Days  Free  Trial 

Your  simple  word  that  you  would  like  to  see  this  cream  separator  in  your 

own  barn  or  dairy  house  brings  it  to  you  instantly.  We  send  you  the  Melotte  without  a 
bit  of  quibbling  or  hesitancy.  We  neither  ask  nor  want  you  to  send  a  penny.  We  don't  want  a  cent  of  your 
money.  You  set  it  up,  give  it  a  thorough  test  with  the  milk  from  your  own  cows.  We  give  you  a  free  trial 
that  IS  a  free  trial  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a  free  trial  because  we  don’t  ask  you  to  pay  us  any  money 
down — there  is  no  C.  O.  D. — no  lease  nor  mortgage.  Yrou  keep  your  money  right  in  your  own  pocket. 

Some  people  PRETEND  to  give  you  a  free  trial,  but  they  ask  you  to  give  them  your 

money  first.  We  are  not  afraid  to  let  our  separator  speak  for  itself.  Test  the  Melotte  Cream  Separator  in  every 
way,  watch  your  profits  go  up,  watch  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  cream,  then,  if  you  do  not  believe  that  you 
ought  to  have  a  cream  separator,  just  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  If,  however,  you  decide  to  keep  the  genuine 
Melotte,  we  will  allow  you  to  keep  it  on  extremely  easy 


Wonderful  Record  of  The 
French-Belgian  Melotte 

Half  a  million  Melottes  are  in 
daily  use  all  over  the  world.  Recog¬ 
nized  as  the  world’s  best  separator.  The 
Melotte  has  won  over  180  International  prizes. 
One  Melotte  has  been  running  al  Remincourt, 
Belgium,  the  equivalent  of  54  years’ of  actual 
work  without  appreciable  wear.  Think  of  it! 
Every  part  is  made  at  the  factory  at  Remin¬ 
court,  Belgium, by  French  and  Belgian  mechan¬ 
ics,  and  conics  just  as  it  is  packed  in  foreign  factory. 

The  reasons  for  its  superiority  are  plain. 
The  bowl  hangs  down  and  spins  as  though 
running  in  oil.  It  can’t  get  out  of  balance. 
There  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  alignment 
and  wear  out  bearing.  TheboNvl-charaber  lined 
with  special  indestructible  white  enamel.  The 
Melotte  runs  like  new  after  ten  years’  use. 


Monthly  Payments 


These  monthly  payments 
are  so  small  that  you  will 

hardly  notice  them.  You  only  pay 

out  of  your  increased  profits.  You  don’t  need  to  be  without  a  cream  separator  when  you  can  have  the  separator 
right  in  your  dairy  house  while  you  are  paying  for  it.  In  reality  you  do  not  pay  for  it  at  all.  It  pays  for  itself 

That  is  what  we  want  to  demonstrate  to  you.  We  want  to  demonstrate  and  prove 

beyond  all  peradventure  that  the  Melotte  Cream  Separator  does  pay  for  itself.  Only  a  few  months’  use  of  a 
Melotte  Cream  Separator  and  you  will  be  satisfied  that  this  statement  is  absolutely  correct.  A  few  months  and 
the  separator  has  paid  for  itself.  It  does  not  cost  you  a  penny  because  the  increased  amount  of  cream  has  paid 
for  the  machine.  We  don’t  want  to  tire  you  here  with  a  long  discussion  of  how  our  cream  separator  is  made. 
You  can  best  understand  this  if  you  will  let  us  send  you  our  free  catalog. 


World’s  Grand  Prize  Winner 

Here  are  a  very  few  of  the  hundreds 
of  grand  world’s  prizes  the  Melotte  has  won. 
The  entire  list  would  cover  this  page: 

1388— Brussels— International 
Exhibition  —  Progressive 
Prize. 

1894—  Medal  of  Higher  Merit. 

1895—  Vienna— First  Prize. 

1897— Brussels— World’s  Ex¬ 
hibition.  First  Prize. 

1S98— London— First  Prize. 

1900— Paris  Gold  Medal  and 
First  Prize. 


1903—  London  Gold  Medal  and 
First  Prize. 

1904—  St.  Louis— First  Prize. 

1906—  Milan  —  Firs t  Grand 
Prize. 

1907—  Amsterdam  —  First 
Prize. 

1911— Brussels  —  Grand  Priio 
and  First  Gold 
Medal. 


Valuable  Book,  “Profitable  Dairying,”  Free 


Send  the  Free 

%  Coupon  Now 


^ Don’t 

^  Delay 


X&AX  * 


v 


4J  0ct% 


Just  ask  for  this  hook  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you.  It  is  free!  Place 

your  name  on  the  coupon,  cut  it  out  and  mail  it  at  once.  Then  we  will  send  you 
our  great  free  book,  “Profitable  Dairying,”  telling  you  everything  about  cows  and  dairying, 
butter  and  cream— how  to  feed  and  care  for  cattle,  how  to  make  them  more  valuable  than 
they  are  now,  how  to  make  more  money  than 
ever  before  out  of  your  cows.  This  book  is 
written  by  two  of  the  best  known  dairy 
scientists  in  the  country — Prof.  B.  H. 

Benkendorf,  Wisconsin  Dairy  School 
Agricultural  College,  Madison,  Wis., 
and  K.  L.  Hatch,  Winnebago  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  School,  Winneconue,  Wis. 


V'-Kv 


Send  the  Coupon  Today 
-Bt  Brings  Free  Book 


/a  _ 

We  will  also  send  Our  Free  Catalog,  describing 
V  Jjt  <*,  fully  the  Melotte  Self-Balancing  Bowl  Cream  Separator 

and  telling  all  about  our  liberal  terms.  Find  out  about  these 
/ft-  terms  anyway,  even  if  you  don’t  expect  to  buy  a  cream 

•  separator  Just  now.  Remember— no  money  down,  free  trial 

•*£}>/%  .  C*  Tf.  and  easy  payments  on  the  greatest  European  separator— 
X/'  &  st/L*  and  we  let  the  separator  tell  its  own  story.  You  see 

Vz  t.*-a  Vjfj,  with  your  own  eyes  why  we  can  afford  to  guarantee  this  sep- 

Vp.  arator  for  1G  years.  The  most  sensational  offer  ever  mada 

o.  in  connection  with  a  cream  separator.  Our  catalogue  tells 

^^k  ail  about  it.  Don’t  delay.  Sign  the  coupon  right  nowl 


\ 


'ip: 


St. 


\ 


Henry  B.  Babson,  Agt.  in  the  U.  S. 

%  19th  Street  and  California  Avenue 
Dept  4299  CHICAGO, 


Test  With  Other 
Machines 


Before  you  decide  to  buy  any  Cream  Separator 
arrange  to  test  a  MELOTTE  along  side  of  the 
machine  you  now  think  is  the  best  separator  in 
America.  We  want  you  to  do  this.  Then  there 
can  be  no  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  whether  you  are 
really  getting  the  best  machine.  This  is  the  only  way 
to  buy  a  cream  separator.  Then  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  take  anybody’s  word. 

You’ll  know  which  machine  turns  easiest — 
which  machine  is  the  best  made.  You’ll  know  which 
skims  the  closest.  You'll  know  which  will  make  you 
the  most  money. 

Write  to  us  about  the  MELOTTE  and  the 
MELOTTE  FREE  TEST  today.  We  are  the  sole  fac¬ 
tory  representatives  in  America. 
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BENEFITS  OF  ORGANIZED  BREEDING. 
Standard  Cattle  for  a  Community. 

Talk  about  the  high  cost  of  living  and  high  prices 
for  farm  products — do  you  know  what  has  gained 
more  in  price  than  anything  that  comes  out  of  the 
soil?  It  is  the  high-class  dairy  cow.  If  you  doubt 
it.  start  out  and  try  to  buy  a  herd  of  good  ones. 
You  will  find  a  good  many  ordinary  cattle,  but  when 
you  find  a  cow  capable  of  giving  over  7,000  pounds 
of  four  per  cent  milk  you  must  pay  for  her.  When 
you  get  her  she  will  have  enough  of  the  blood  of 
one  of  the  four  great  dairy  breeds  to  mark  her  with 
its  shape  and  color,  and  she  will  probably  be  in  some 
community  where  there  is  cooperative  or  organized 
breeding. 

That  is  coming  to  be  a  great  feature  of  modern 
dairying.  The  Jersey  cow  pictured  on  this  page  is 
one  of  a  herd  and 
family  that  has  dotted 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y., 
with  the  well-known 
Jersey  markings.  It 
is  said  that  in  certain 
parts  of  Delaware 
County  you  can  find 
more  five  per  cent 
cows  to  the  square 
mile  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country. 

Many  of  these  fine 
cows  are  grades  pro¬ 
duced  by  crossing  the 
finest  of  Jersey  bulls 
first  on  the  native  cat¬ 
tle  and  later  o  n 
grades.  The  farmers 
worked  together  with 
a  common  understand¬ 
ing  of  their  breeding 
operations  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  there  is  a 
uniform  class  of  high- 
grade  cattle — noted  for 
butter  production. 

It  is  said  that  Madi¬ 
son  and  nearby  coun¬ 
lies  in  New  York  can 
•show  more  black  and 
white  cattle  than  any 
other  equal  area  in  the 
world.  In  this  section 
m  a  r  k  e  t  milk  was 
wanted,  and  the  farm¬ 
ers  decided  that  IIol- 
steins  were  the  best 
milk  machines  to  make 
it  for  them.  •  So  they  have  bred  along  together,  and 
when  black  and  white  milkers  are  wanted  the  buy¬ 
ers  know  where  to  go  in  central  New  York.  It  is 
pretty  much  the  same  in  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio.  Sev¬ 
eral  farmers  there  started  breeding  high-class  llol- 
steins.  Others  took  it  up  until  the  community  be¬ 
came  a  regular  nest  of  purebred  cattle.  A  breeder’s 
association  was  organized.  This  taught  these  farm¬ 
ers  to  study  the  blood  lines  of  the  breed  and  select 
their  stock  from  certain  famous  families  of  cows. 
1’his  has  surely  put  Geauga  Co.  on  the  map  in  black 
and  white.  Nothing  that  it  ever  produced  before 
gave  it  such  character  and  reputation.  Buyers  come 
not  only  from  all  over  this  country,  but  from  foreign 
countries  seeking  these  famous  cattle.  They  have 
'  een  made  famous  by  the  advertising  which  com- 
!  hied  and  organized  breeding  has  given. 

It  is  said  that  in  certain  parts  of  Wisconsin  there 


are  more  Guernsey  cattle  to  the  mile  than  in  any 
other  place  in  the  world,  including  the  Island  of 
Guernsey.  The  conditions  are  just  right  for  these 
mild  and  golden-skinned  cows,  and  farmers  have 
combined  to  bring  in  the  best  blood  of  the  breed  that 
they  can  find.  The  result  is  that  when  a  carload  of 
these  yellow  beauties  is  needed  buyers  know  where 
to  go  and  fill  the  car.  There  are  similar  communi¬ 
ties  scattered  all  over  the  country  where  farmers 
have  been  able  to  specialize  and  get  together  for  co¬ 
operative  or  organized  breeding.  Buyers  went  to 
Windsor  Co..  Vermont,  recently  and  obtained  seven 
carloads  of  high-class  Jersey  cows  for  dairy  pur¬ 
poses.  They  were  able  to  do  this  because  some 
years  ago  a  band  of  farmers  started  breeding  Jer¬ 
seys,  both  pure  blood  and  grades,  and  by  means  of 
cow  testing  associations  got  rid  of  the  robber  cows. 
There  are  spots  all  over  the  Gulf  States  where  the 


Jersey  cow  has  changed  the  entire  aspect  of  things. 
Such  a  place  is  Starkville,  Miss.  For  some  years 
after  the  Civil  War  this  was  a  small  rather  dull 
town,  depending  on  cotton  and  ordinary  farming 
lor  its  life.  Small,  undersized  cattle  ran  in  the 
woods  and  cauebrakes.  and  were  shipped  to  New 
Orleans  as  a  poor  quality  of  beef.  A  few  far-sighted 
men  studied  the  history  and  performance  of  Jersey 
cattle,  and  began  to  introduce  a  few  choice  animals. 
They  were  laughed  at.  and  worse,  for  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  a  considerable  number  of  people  actually 
believed  that  the  “painted  butter”  made  from  Jer¬ 
sey  cream  was  dangerous.  Many  of  the  first  cattle 
died  from  Texas  fever.  Planting  Jersey  blood  in 
the  veins  of  those  wild  wood  cattle  was  an  expen¬ 
sive  and  thankless  job,  but  these  men  persisted  until 
they  saw  results.  To-day  it  would  he  difficult  to 
find  100  cows  in  the  county  that  do  not  show  evi¬ 


dence  of  Jersey  or  some  other  pure  breed.  Instead 
of  shipping  out  dwarf  cattle  at  possibly  $25  each 
thousands  of  Jersey  heifers  are  sent  all  over  the 
Gulf  States  bringing  three  times  and  more  what 
the  old  cattle  sold  for.  For  this  country  has  become 
headquarters  for  Jersey  cows.  Alfalfa,  the  silo, 
cow  peas,  Bur  clover,  have  followed  the  Jersey. 
The  difference  in  price  between  the  old-time  scrub 
and  the  modern  Jersey  grade  has  made  that  town 
and  section  rich — one  of  the  most  productive  spots 
in  the  Gulf  States. 

Hundreds  of  similar  cases  could  be  given  where 
organized  and  cooperative  breeding  has  made  a  sec¬ 
tion  famous  and  rich.  It  is  true  of  cattle,  horses, 
swine  or  poultry.  Modern  methods  of  farming  and 
feeding  the  public  have  established  big  flocks  of  lay¬ 
ing  hens  and  dairy  cows  close  to  the  large  cities.  In 
many  cases  land  is  expensive,  and  it  pays  to  buy 

the  cows  and  the  lav¬ 
ing  hens  rather  than 
to  breed  and  raise 
them.  Of  course  these 
feeders  will  go,  from 
choice,  into  a  com¬ 
munity  which  has  the 
reputation  for  produc¬ 
ing  good  stock,  and 
w  here  a  good-sized 
herd  or  flock  can  be 
bought.  That  is  why 
it  will  pay  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  any  live  stock 
section  to  get  together, 
agree  upon  a  breed  or 
type,  then  study  its 
history  and  get  the 
best.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  apples  or 
potatoes  or  similar 
crops.  There  must  be 
some  sort  of  grade  or 
standard  in  order  to 
sell  things  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  such  a 
community  standard 
can  only  be  worked  up 
by  organization  and 
e  o  o  p  e  rati  o  n.  All 
through  business  life 
this  plan  of  standard¬ 
izing  goods  is  develop¬ 
ing.  All  sorts  of  goods 
are  bought  that  way, 
and  dairy  cows  will  be 
no  exception.  We  have 
an  example  of  such 
work  in  the  Channel 
Islands.  Here  small  breeders  cooperated  to  produce 
certain  ideals  in  dairy  animals  persisting  in  the 
work  for  many  generations. 

A  DISCUSSION  OF  MANURES. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Wing's  excellent  article  in  reply  to  R. 
1».  Y.’s  question  as  to  whether  the  building  of  a 
manure  pit  would  prove  profitable,  or  not,  leaves, 

I  am  sure,  no  doubt  iu  R.  Y.  B.’s  mind  that  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  suitable  pit  would  certainly  be  of  a  decided 
economic  benefit. 

Mr.  Wing  figures  that  a  cow  will  make  about  10 
loads  of  manure  a  year,  but  seems  to  be  in  doubt  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  this  statement.  1  think  the  fol¬ 
lowing  simple  rule  will  not  only  prove  the  truth  of 
his  statement,  but  will  be  of  practical  benefit  in 
determining  the  amount  of  manure  which  can  be 
expected  from  farm  stock.  It  has  been  found  by 
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experiments  of  German  investigators  that  if  you 
multiply  the  number  of  pounds  of  dry  matter  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  following :  For  the  horse  by  2.1 ;  for 
the  cow  by  3.8 ;  for  the  sheep  by  1.8 ;  the  result  will 
give  the  amount  of  manure  so  made.  Thus,  if  the 
cow  consumes  25  pounds  of  dry  matter  per  day,  mul¬ 
tiply  25  by  3.8,  or  95  pounds  per  day,  which  by 
calculation  will  give  12.3  tons  per  year.  This  cal¬ 
culation,  of  course,  is  based  on  the  supposition  that 
the  animal  is  pastured  at  no  time  during  the  year, 
nor  does  it  take  into  consideration  the  amount  of 
bedding  used,  which  would  have  to  be  added. 

The  question  may  now  naturally  arise  as  to  how 
to  determine  the  amount  of  dry  matter  consumed. 
This  may  be  found  from  the  table  of  fertilizing  in¬ 
gredients  mentioned  below.  Thus,  the  analysis  of 
corn  silage  contains  the  following: 

Water  80;  nitrogen  .42;  phosphoric  acid  .13;  pot¬ 
ash  .39.  Everything  that  is  not  water  is  dry  matter, 
so  corn  silage  contains  20%  dry  matter,  therefore, 
if  you  feed  40  pounds  of  corn  silage  a  day,  take 
20%  of  40  pounds,  which  would  give  eight  pounds 
per  day.  This  calculation  can  easily  be  carried 
out  for  any  number  of  animals  any  number  of  days. 

The  above  figures  were  found  to  be  slightly  in 
excess  of  American  practice,  and  in  an  experiment 
carried  out  at  Cornell  it  was  found  that  a  full- 
grown  cow  would  make  10.2  tons  of  manure  a  year, 
which  corresponds  very  closely  to  Mr.  Wing’s  cal¬ 
culations  of  10  loads  per  annum. 

In  order  to  bring  out  more  fully  the  necessity  of 
conserving  the  liquid  portions  of  manure  to  save 
thereby  the  nitrogen,  the  following  analysis  by  Wolff 
may  be  of  value : 

1000  POUNDS  OF  FRESH  DUNG  CONTAINS: 


Water  Nitrogen  Plios.  Acid  Alkalies 
Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

Ilorse  .  760  5.0  3.5  3.0 

Cow  .  840  3.0  2.5  1.0 

Swine  .  800  6.0  4.5  5.0 

Sheep  .  580  7.5  6.0  3.0 

1000  POUNDS  OF  FRESH  URINE  CONTAINS : 

Water  Nitrogen  Plios.  Acid  Alkalies 
Llis.  Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

Horse  .  S90  12.0  ...  15.0 

Cow  .  920  8.0  ...  14.0 

Swine  .  975  3.0  1.25  2.0 

Sheep  .  865  14.0  0.5  20.0 


Now,  to  continue  further  the  discussion  of  man¬ 
ures.  Every  farmer  knows  that  if  he  has  a  large 
amount  of  stable  or  farmyard  manure  he  is  the 
possessor  of  a  very  valuable  asset,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  clearly  understood  what  manurial  qual¬ 
ities  may  be  expected  from  this  manure,  nor  the 
method  to  pursue  in  determining  these  manurial 
qualities.  The  following  procedure  may  bring  the 
subject  more  clearly  before  your  readers.  Let  us 
take  the  case  of  R.  V.  B.,  who  has  20  cows,  stabled 
during  the  entire  year,  and  suppose  that  he  feeds 
the  following  diet  each  day:  Corn  silage  40  pounds; 
clover  hay  10  pounds ;  cotton-seed  meal  two  pounds ; 
wheat  bran  four  pounds;  and  let  us  now  carry  out 
our  calculations  to  see  just  what  and  in  what  amount 
the  manure  from  these  animals  may  give  in  plant 
food.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  cal¬ 
culations  which  follow  are  based  on  manure  that 
has  been  properly  handled  and  stored. 

I.  In  order  to  determine  the  amount  and  kinds 
of  plant  food  which  the  manure  will  contain,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  a  careful  arid  accurate  record  of 
the  amounts  and  kinds  of  food  used,  as  the  various 
foods  will  differ  in  their  constituents  of  plant  food. 

II.  What  percent  of  the  manurial  constituents 
contained  in  the  food  will  appear  in  the  manure. 
This  will  vary  according  to  the  animal,  but  in  the 
case  of  milch  cows  it  can  safely  be  calculated  that 
80%  of  the  manurial  constituent  found  in  the  food 
will  be  voided  in  the  excrement;  for  hogs,  about 
90% ;  for  horses,  all. 

III.  The  fertilizing  ingredients  of  all  the  or¬ 
dinary  feeds  are  well  known  and  tables  of  these 
may  be  obtained  from  your  nearest  experimental 
station  or  from  the  Editor  and  Chief  of  Division  of 
Publications,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

To  follow  out  now  our  problem,  based  on  the  diet 
as  given  above  for  20  cows.  The  fertilizing  ingre¬ 
dients  in  every  100  pounds  of  the  following  are : 

POUNDS  IN  100. 


Water 

Nitrogen 

Phos.Acid 

Potash 

For  corn  silage . 

80. 

.42 

.13 

.39 

For  red  clover . 

15. 

2.01 

.41 

2.11 

For  cotton-seed  meal 

8.2 

6.70 

2.47 

1.83 

For  wheat  bran ...  . 

9.9 

2.36 

2.10 

1.40 

If  he  feeds  corn  silage,  clover  hay,  cotton-seed 
meal,  and  wheat  bran  to  each  cow  at  the  rate  as 
given  above,  he  will  then  feed  his  20  cows: 


Corn  silage  . 800  pounds  per  day 

Clover  hay  . 200  pounds  per  clay 

Cotton-seed  meal  . .  . .  . .  40  pounds  per  day 

Wheat  bran  .  SO  pounds  per  day 

Or  for  entire  year: 

Corn  silage  . 292.0000  pounds 

Glover  hay .  73,000  pounds 

Cotton-seed  meal  .  14,600  pounds 

Wheat  bran  .  29,200  pounds 

Now,  as  the  table  of  fertilizing  ingredients  is 
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given  in  100  of  pounds,  the  above  results  must  be 
reduced  to  terms  of  100  of  pounds,  thus: 

Pounds 
in  100 

Corn  silage  . 292,000  lbs.  is  2,920 

Clover  hay  .  73,000  lbs.  is  730 

Cotton-seed  meal  .  14,600  lbs.  is  146 

Wheat  bran  .  29,200  lbs.  is  292 

In  order  to  obtain  the  amount  of  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash,  we  simply  multiply  the 
number  of  hundreds  of  pounds  by  the  amount  as 
given  in  the  table  of  fertilizing  ingredients,  thus: 
Corn  silage,  for  nitrogen,  2920  by  .42.  or  1226.40,  for 
phosphoric  acid,  2920  by  .13,  or  379.60;  potash,  2920 
by  .39,  or  1138.80.  To  carry  the  same  procedure 
for  all  the  kinds  used,  we  will  have : 

PLANT  FOOD  IN  FEEDS  USED. 

Nitrogen  Plios.  Acid  Potash 
For  20  Cows  Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

Corn  silage  292,000  lbs...  1.226.40  379.60  1,138.S0 

Clover  hay,  73,000  lbs .  1.467.30  299.30  1,540.30 

Cotton-seed  meal  14,600  lbs.  978.20  360.62  267.18 
Wheat  bran  29,200  lbs....  689.12  613.20  408.80 

Total  .  4,361.02 1,552.72  3,355.08 

As  explained  above,  in  the  case  of  cows  we  should 

expect  to  find  in  the  excrements,  SO  per  cent  of  the 
totals  as  given  in  the  table,  thus:  for  nitrogen,  80% 
of  4361.2,  or  3294.S16  pounds.  Phosphoric  acid, 
1242.176  pounds.  Potash,  2714.064  pounds.  We  have, 
then,  arrived  at  our  final  results,  which  shows  what 


The  Merrimac  Grape.  Fig.  517. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  1327. 

plant  foods  and  in  what  amounts  R.  V.  B.  should 
expect  in  the  manure  from  his  20  cows. 

LE  GRAND  C.  GRISWOLD. 


THE  USE  OF  LAND  PLASTER 

What  is  the  effeet  of  “land  plaster”  on  ground  or 
vegetation?  Has  it  the  same  effect  on  land  as  lime, 
such  as  reducing  acidity?  Also  how  does  it  compare 
per  ton  in  value  with  lime?  A.  G.  H. 

Would  it  be  advisable  to  use  land  plaster  costing  $7 
per  ton  as  an  absorbent  in  the  stables?  Would  it  add 
to  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  manure  in  proportion  to 
its  cost,  and  would  it  leach  out  and  be  lost  if  thrown 
on  the  manure  pile  out  of  doors?  Would  we  get  more 
from  it  by  spreading  it  on  the  land  alone?  J.  M.  H. 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  exa<5t  comparison  between  gypsum  or 
land  plaster  and  lime.  Gypsum  is  a  sulphate  of 
lime.  It  has  some  power  for  “sweetening”  the  soil, 
but  is  slower  in  its  action  and  not  so  effective  as 
lime.  We  would  not  advise  the  use  of  gypsum  in 
large  quantities  for  use  on  the  land.  Its  place  is  in 
the  stable  or  manure  pile.  There  it  has  some  power 
of  holding  the  ammonia.  This  power  comes  through 
a  chemical  change  in  which  sulphate  of  ammonia 
is  produced — a  form  in  which  the  ammonia  will  be 
held  as  a  solid.  If  we  were  to  use  lime  in  the  stable 
there  would  be  formed  carbonate  of  ammonia — a 
gas  which  would  pass  off  into  the  air.  Thus  the  gyp¬ 
sum  both  in  the  stable  and  in  the  manure  pile  will 
pay.  Some  40  or  more  years  ago  large  quantities  of 
gypsum  were  used  about  as  freely  as  we  now  use 
lime.  It  gave  fine  results  for  some  years  particu¬ 
larly  on  clover,  and  it  came  to  he  known  as  a  special 
clover  fertilizer.  After  a  time  it  seemed  to  lose  its 
power  to  increase  crops.  It  was  found  that  one  of 
the  functions  of  gypsum  was  to  make  certain  forms 
of  potash  free  in  the  soil.  This  was  done  by  a 
chemical  action,  so  that  the  gypsum  made  this  pot¬ 
ash  available.  After  some  years  these  forms  of 
potash  were  exhausted  and  then,  of  course,  the 
gypsum  failed.  Then  came  the  modern  system  of 
fertilizing  with  the  great  imports  of  potash  and 
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heavy  production  of  phosphates,  and  farmers  began 
using  fertilizers  rather  than  gypsum.  In  the  East¬ 
ern  States  it  is  now  rarely  used  except  in  small 
quantities  in  the  stables  or  manure  piles.  There  it 
does  good  service.  It  is  well  worth  .$7  a  ton  for 
this  use.  If  the  manure  pile  is  reasonably  protected 
the  ammonia  will  not  be  lost.  We  have  for  some 
time  believed  that  our  scientific  men  might  well  ex¬ 
periment  with  gypsum  to  see  if,  after  these  long 
years  it  will  not  have  something  of  its  old  power. 

THE  COST  OF  AN  OAT  CROP. 

I  was  much  interested  in  Mr.  Brown's  article  on 
page  1015  dealing  with  the  cost  of  oat  production 
and  have  beeu  hoping  to  see  some  comments  on  it 
in  later  issues.  I  have  kept  an  accurate  account 
of  my  oat  cost  which  is  as  follows: 

Per  Per 
Acre  Bn. 

Plowing,  harrowing  and  drilling  5%  acres  $5.18  .155 

Seed  15^4  bu.  at  $1.00  . . .  2.77  .083 

Cutting  and  hauling  in .  2.63  .079 

Thrashing  and  extra  thrashing  labor .  1.27  .038 

Land  rent  at  $5.00  per  acre .  5.00  .15 


$16.85  .505 

Credit  4  tons  straw  at  $10— $40  00  ) . 21.56  .643 

1S3  bu.  oats  .43 —  <8.09  ) 

This  leaves  me  a  profit  of . $4.71  .138 

The  straw  amounts  to  22  cents  per  bushel  and 
deducting  this  leaves  .285  as  net  cost  per  bushel 
of  the  oats. 

Mr.  Brown  asked  for  criticisms  of  his  cost  figur¬ 
ing,  so  I  will  give  a  few  as  I  see  the  matter.  His 
extra  labor  for  thrashing  seems  high  as  compared 
to  mine,  but  as  he  kept  account  of  it  it  is  probably 
all  right,  but  he  does  not  figure  his  straw  at  all.  I 
do  not  think  he  figured  his  land  rent  or  interest  cor¬ 
rectly,  as  the  buildings,  especially  the  barns,  are 
part  of  the  farm,  also  some  parts  of  a  farm  are 
worth  more  than  others,  like  pastures,  etc.  I  know 
of  an  entire  farm  here  that  rents  for  $5  per  acre, 
so  do  not  think  my  charge  for  land  rent  is  too 
much. 

I  charged  15  cents  per  bushel  for  man’s  labor, 
which  is  the  going  wage  here,  and  40  cents  per 
bushel  for  man  and  team,  which  is  what  it  would 
cost  to  hire  team  work  here.  While  I  have  kept  no 
exact  cost  of  my  horse  labor  I  feel  sure  it  costs 
me  far  more  than  the  5%  cents  per  bushel  Mr. 
Brown  figured.  I  know  that  my  team  ate  10  big 
loads  of  hay,  and  I  had  to  feed  some  cornstalks  and 
cut  grass  to  fill  out  the  year  until  hay  was  cut  again. 
I  cannot  tell  how  much  grain  they  ate,  but  figuring 
the  small  ration  of  two  quarts  of  oats,  each  three 
times  per  day  for  six  months  would  make  68  bushels 
which  would  probably  cost  $30.  Ilay  has  been 
worth  $12  to  $14  per  ton,  and  when  you  add  to  this 
feed  cost  the  interest  on  the  value  of  a  horse  and 
10%  of  the  value  for  depreciation  (figuring  the  aver¬ 
age  working  life  of  a  horse  at  10  years)  it  will  make 
a  horse  cost  considerably  over  $100  per  year  to 
keep,  so  I  do  not  think  the  40  cents  per  bushel  I 
charged  for  team  and  man  is  too  much. 

Of  course  some  will  say  I  should  not  charge  mar¬ 
ket  price  for  hay  and  feed  I  raise,  as  it  did  not  cost 
me  that  much.  I  agree  that  as  I  would  sell  the  hay 
and  grain  if  I  did  not  feed  it,  I  should  charge  the 
team  the  price  I  would  have  sold  it  for.  Another 
item  neither  of  us  has  figured  iu  and  a  difficult 
one  to  get  at  is  the  general  or  overhead  expense  as 
it  is  termed  in  factories.  I11  a  factory  it  consists  of 
engine  room  expense,  salaries  of  office  and  sales 
force  and  similar  things.  On  a  farm  it  consists  of 
money  and  labor  repairing  fences  and  buildings  and 
doing  hundreds  of  odd  jobs  any  farmer  knows  of, 
and  which  cost  considerable  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  but  can  be  charged  to  no  particular  crop. 
For  instance.  Mr.  Brown  charges  11  cents  per  bushel 
for  man's  labor  based  on  11%  hour’s  work  per  day. 
Part  of  this  time  is  used  in  doing  chores,  and  there 
are  rainy  days  and  Winter  days  when  the  wages  go 
on  same  as  in  fair  weather,  but  no  crop  is  worked 
upon.  What  does  he  charge  this  expense  to? 

Another  item  of  general  expense  is  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  tools  and  machinery.  This  general  expense 
should  he  kept  account  of,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  charged  to  the  different  crops  according  to  their 
acreage  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  exact  cost  of  a 
bushel  of  grain  or  other  produce.  The  cost  of  farm 
produce  is  hard  to  figure,  and  few  know  what  they 
are  paying  for  the  things  they  sell.  I  hope  others 
who  are  keeping  account  of  cost  of  production  will 
write  The  R.  N.-Y.,  telling  us  how  they  figure  and 
what  the  cost  is  of  various  crops.  Don't  pick  the 
ones  on  which  a  profit  is  made,  but  let  us  know 
of  some  of  the  crops  that  don’t  pay  for  themselves. 
My  potatoes  failed  to  make  good  this  year  and  there 
must  be  others  who  have  not  made  a  profit  on  some 
crop  if  they  have  kept  a  record  so  that  they  know 
just  how  they  stand. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  bruce  sidmore. 
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TREES  BROKEN  BV  SNOW. 

Winter  is  approaching,  and  in  many  places  the  snow 
will  be  deep  and  heavy.  Young  fruit  trees  are  often 
broken  down  by  the  accumulation  of  snow  in  valleys  or 
<»n  side  hills  where  the  wind  blows  the  snow  into  drifts. 
The  picture  at  Fig.  51S  shows  how  such  trees  were 
smashed  down  last  Winter  in  Oregon.  Had  they  been 
fastened  to  strong  stakes  they  would  not  have  broken 
down.  The  following  note  tells  about  them. 

We  had  an  unusually  heavy  fall  of  snow,  and 
high  winds  drifted  it  over  these  hilltops  into  piles 


Yearling  Tkee  After  Snow.  Fig.  518. 

often  15  feet  deep.  Two  of  these  drifts  covered 
about  half  an  acre  of  our  orchard,  and  in  settling 
broke  the  young  trees  so  badly  that  many  will  have 
to  he  replaced.  Some  we  may  grow  again  from  buds 
on  Ihe  trunks,  but  we  shall  lose  a  whole  year  in 
heading  them.  We  had  the  trees  close  set  for  class 
purposes,  and  when  the  drifts  melted  it  looked  as  if 


and  in  the  Spring  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry 
enough  to  work  perfectly,  tit  it  with  various  tools 
until  the  soil  is  fine  and  compact  as  deep  as  it  was 
plowed,  with  the  top  especially  fine  and  smooth. 
This  will  probably  be  about  May  1.  Leave  the  field 
for  10  days,  so  that  every  weed  seed  that  has  been 
brought  near  enough  the  surface  to  grow  will  do 
so,  then  wait  for  a  shower,  and  when  the  ground  is 
dry  enough  to  work  after  the  shower  sow  the  seed, 
not  less  than  30  pounds  per  acre,  (one-half  in  each 
direction),  and  drag  the  field  both  ways  with  some 
tool  that  will  not  stir  the  soil  more  than  one  inch 
deep.  A  new  spring-tooth  harrow,  or  one  with  a 
rigid  frame,  so  that  the  depth  of  the  teeth  can  be 
controlled  by  the  levers,  would  be  good  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  the  object  being  to  cover  the  seed  lightly,  to 
kill  every  weed  that  has  germinated  and  to  avoid 
bringing  up  fresh  weed  seeds  to  grow  with  the  Al¬ 
falfa.  If  the  ground  is  dry  enough  roll  it  imme¬ 
diately,  but  if  not,  smooth  the  surface  with  a  plank 
drag.  An  application  of  500  pounds  per  acre  of 
either  acid  phosphate  or  slag  would  be  beneficial 
and  should  be  applied  during  the  first  fitting  of  the 
field  in  the  Spring.  When  the  Alfalfa  is  two  inches 
high  finely  pulverized  nitrate  of  soda,  100  pounds 
per  acre,  sown  broadcast  on  a  dry  day  would  be  a 
good  investment. 

Sown  in  this  way  many  fields,  on  my  own  land 
and  on  that  of  others  in  this  section,  have  yielded 
two  to  three  tons  of  clear  Alfalfa,  in  two  cuttings, 
the  first  year,  and  four  to  six  tons,  in  three  cuttings, 
annually  afterwards,  while  in  cases  where  the 
ground  was  not  perfectly  fitted  in  the  first  instance, 
or  where  it  was  dragged  three  or  four  inches  deep 


therefore  passed  out  of  the  average  farmer  class 
and  became  a  specialist.  lie  has  several  specialties 
about  which  I  would  like  to  tell  R.  N.-Y.  readers. 
One  of  his  special  crops  for  several  years  has  been 
onions,  and  he  has  some  original  ideas  about  the 
management  of  this  crop.  The  pictures,  Fig.  421 
and  422  show  two  special  tools  made  and  used  by 
him  in  his  onion  field.  The  harrow  in  the  picture 
does  not  look  unlike  any  old  wooden  harrow.  The 
trouble  with  the  photograph  is  that  there  is  nothing 
near  the  harrow  with  which  to  compare  it  in  order 


Light  Harrow  For  Onions.  Fig.  521 


to  show  its  real  size.  T  wanted  the  owner  to  stand 
beside  it.  but  he  was  too  modest  to  have  his  picture 
taken.  The  harrow  is  made  of  lx2-inch  pine  stuff, 
and  the  teeth  are  20-penny  finishing  nails  bent 
slightly  backward.  A  very  simple  tool,  you  will  say. 
True  enough,  but  a  very  useful  one.  for  by  dragging 
it  by  its  two  little  ropes  over  five  acres  of  onions 


STRING  OF  PRIZE  ANGUS  AT  INTERNATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK 


a  heavy  roller  had  gone  over  the  trees.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  Fig.  51S  and  520.  only  partly  picture  the  de¬ 
struction.  Where  snow  is  ordinarily  deep  the  trees 
should  be  headed  higher  and  tied  to  stakes,  or  the 
branches  tied  together  in  a  bunch.  We  expected  no 
such  heavy  snows,  or  this  would  have  been  done. 
Our  snowfall  totalled  s0  inches  and  the  greatest 
total  recorded  before  this  year  has  been  54  inches. 


Another  Damaged  Apple  Tree.  Fig.  520. 

11  seems  to  show  how  great  a  factor  the  unexpected 
is  in  the  orchard  business.  w.  u.  brierly. 

Washington  Agricultural  College.  \ 


ALFALFA  FOR  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

Will  you  advise  me  how  to  start  a  piece  of  Alfalfa, 
five  acres  of  gravelly  strong  ground;  had  10  tons  horse 
and  cow  manure  per  acre  plowed  under  last  year  for 
silo  corn ;  1913,  peas  for  canning  factory.  Both  crops 
were  extra  good ;  land  is  considered  extra  good,  drain¬ 
age  excellent.  I  wish  to  plow  this  Fall  if  I  can ;  would 
like  to  got  a  cutting  next  Summer.  What  kind  of 
lime  and  liow  much  to  the  acre?  T  don’t  think  land  has 
had  lime  for  years.  I  am  anxious  to  get  this  started, 
as  I  shall  he  short  of  cow  hay  next  year.  w.  s. 

Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

I  .should  advise  W.  S.  to  plow  the  field  this  Fall, 


at  about  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed,  frequent  cut¬ 
tings  have  been  necessary  to  check  the  weeds,  with 
no  yield  of  Alfalfa,  the  first  year,  and  a  very  doubt¬ 
ful  stand  afterwards.  Grow  the  weeds  first  and  then 
grow  the  Alfalfa,  don’t  try  to  grow  them  both  to¬ 
gether. 

If  the  stones  in  the  neighborhood  are  largely 
limestone,  or  if  lime  coats  the  inside  of  tea-kettles, 
a  further  application  of  lime  would  be  of  no  benefit, 
and  if  Sweet  clover  grows  by  the  roadside  and  in 
neglected  places  inoculation  is  not  necessary.  If 
lime  is  needed  hydrated  lime  is  the  best  form  and 
should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  per  acre 
after  plowing  the  field  in  the  Fall.  If  inoculation 
is  necessary  200  to  300  pounds  per  acre,  of  soil  from 
an  old  Alfalfa  field,  should  he  sown  broadcast  on  a 
cloudy  day  and  immediately  dragged  in,  during  the 
first  fitting  of  the  field  in  the  Spring.  Ransomville 
is  in  or  near  the  natural  Alfalfa  belt  of  New  York 
State,  and  in  that  belt  I  have  never  seen  any  bene¬ 
fit  from  either  lime  or  inoculation. 

A  top-dressing  of  manure  (six  or  eight  loads  per 
aci-e),  soon  after  the  ground  is  frozen  the  first  Win¬ 
ter,  would  serve  the  double  purpose  of  fertilizing  the 
Alfalfa  and  decreasing  the  danger  of  Winter-killing, 
and  a  similar  coating  each  succeeding  Winter  would 
greatly  increase  the  yield  of  Alfalfa.  This  may  seem 
to  W.  S.  an  expensive  way  to  start  an  Alfalfa  field, 
but  it  will  pay.  If  lie  lias  good  land,  well  drained, 
and  will  sow  good  seed  and  enough  of  it.  on  land  pre¬ 
pared  as  I  have  directed,  practically  every  seed  will 
grow,  and  there  will  be  no  room  for  noxious  weeds 
and  grasses  to  get  a  foot-hold  and  in  a  few  years 
crowd  out  the  Alfalfa.  iiarry  g.  chapin. 


TOOLS  FOR  WORKING  ONIONS. 

Just  outside  the  city  limits  of  St.  Paul,  and  join¬ 
ing  University  Farm,  lives  a  modest  farmer  who  is 
tilling  the  land  on  which  his  father,  one  of  Minne¬ 
sota’s  pioneers,  settled  in  the  early  days.  Land  in 
this  neighborhood  is  so  valuable,  and  consequently 
taxes  so  high,  that  ordinary  crops  as  raised  by  the 
average  farmer  would  not  pay.  Our  friend  has 


SHOW.  Fig.  519. 

that  were  just  coining  up,  Mr.  Gibbs,  (for  that  is 
our  friend’s  name),  saved  $50  in  weeder’s  wages, 
lie  knows  just  what  he  is  talking  about,  for  he  left 
a  strip  of  the  field  as  a  test  plot,  and  did  the  weed¬ 
ing  on  it  in  the  old  way.  The  time  to  kill  weeds 
is  before  they  are  big  enough  to  be  pulled. 

Sometimes  after  onions  or  other  small  crops  are 
planted,  we  have  rains  which  leave  a  crust  on  the 
ground  through  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  young  plants  to  push  up  into  daylight.  To 
remedy  this  condition.  Mr.  Gibbs  has  made  the  tool 
shown  in  the  other  picture.  It  is  a  roller  made 
of  two-inch  pine  lumber.  Ir  is  two  feet  in  diameter 


Roller  For  Breaking  The  Crhst.  Fig.  522. 


and  four  feet  long.  The  "bristles"’  are  eight-penny 
nails  driven  through  the  planks  before  the  planks 
are  spiked  to  the  heads  or  ends  of  the  cylinder.  It 
is  found  that  sometimes  when  the  crust  is  quite 
stiff  on  the  ground,  it  will  be  taken  up  iu  chunks  by 
the  nails.  This  can  he  avoided  by  going  through 
the  rows  with  a  hand  cultivator  first.  This  cracks 
the  crust,  and  none  is  picked  up  by  the  roller.  Both 
of  these  tools  are  run  by  hand.  j.  m.  drew. 


At  the  Illinois  Agricultural  College,  Prof.  Hopkins 
and  his.  aids  are.  preaching  a  crusade  against  the  use 
<>t  chemical  fertilizers.  In  the  Chicago  high  schools  the 
ehiet  agronomist  of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 
is  teaching  agriculture ! 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


PECANS  IN  VIRGINIA  AND  THE  NORTH. 

I  wish  to  take  issue  slightly  with  Mr. 
Van  Deman  in  his  article  entitled  “Pe¬ 
cans  in  Virginia,”  on  page  1255.  His 
main  advice  I  wish  to  verify,  namely, 
don’t  plant  commercially  now  at  1,100 
feet  elevation  in  Patrick  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  On  the  other  hand,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  while  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  start  the  industry  there 
today,  we  probably  will  be  in  10  or 
12  years  from  now,  if  a  reasonable 
amount  of  preparatory  work  is  done.  At 
the  present  time  we  are  in  the  era  of 
experiment,  and  nothing  is  on  an  indus¬ 
trial  basis  until  after  experiments  have 
succeeded.  But  the  presumptive  evidence 
in  favor  of  successful  pecan  growing  in 
large  areas  of  the  North,  including  Pat¬ 
rick  County,  Virginia,  at  an  elevation  of 
1,100  feet,  is  very  good.  The  pecan  is 
now  growing  wild  (in  some  places 
planted  by  men),  and  ripening  crops  of 
fruit  in  Northern  Missouri,  Southern 
Iowa,  Southern  Indiana,  and  a  few  trees 
even  north  of  Indianapolis.  I  discov¬ 
ered  the  other  day  a  huge  tree,  7*4  feet 
in  circumference,  with  a  spread  of  68 
feet,  growing  and  bearing  fruit  at  an 
elevation  of  500  feet  on  upland  clay  schist 
soil  in  Piedmont,  Loudon  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  about  45  miles  northwest  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  An  even  larger  tree  is  bearing 
in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  and  reports 
were  brought  to  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Northern  Nut  Growers’  Association, 
of  bearing  trees  on  Long  Island. 

Mr.  Van  Deman  says  many  of  these 
northern  nuts  are  small  and  not  well 
filled.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
seedling  pecans  in  the  South.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  also  be  said  that  many 
of  the  northern  nuts,  though  small,  are 
well-filled  and  of  excellent  quality,  and 
some  at  least  of  the  Indiana  varieties 
are  large  enough  for  commercial  use. 
There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  we 
have  large  numbers  of  very  valuable,  but 
practically  unknown,  nut  trees  of  the 
English  walnut,  the  pecan,  the  Shag- 
bark  hickories,  and  others,  scattered  over 
the  northern,  eastern,  and  southern  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  all  persons  be¬ 
ing  aware  of  them  should  report  them  to 
Dr.  William  C.  Deming,  Secretary  of  the 
Northern  Nut  Growers’  Association, 
Georgetown,  Conn.  Dr.  Deming  is  giv¬ 
ing  much  of  his  valuable  time  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  this  very  promising  branch  of 
horticulture.  He  and  his  association 
serve  as  a  kind  of  clearing  house  for  nut 
knowledge.  The  great  need  at  the  present 
time  is  the  search  for  and  study  of  par¬ 
ent  trees  and  experimenting  with  the 
known  northern  varieties  of  pecans  which 
have  done  good  fruiting  in  latitude  39 
deg.  and  are  now  being  propagated  by  a 
few  pioneer  nurserymen.  They  are  very 
probably  capable  of  growing  much  farther 
north  than  the  places  where  they  were 
native.  Just  how  far  north  they  will 
fruit  remains  to  be  seen.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  you  cannot  have  a  better  shade  tree 
about  your  place  than  one  of  these  trees, 
and  the  possibilities  of  their  fruiting 
north  of  their  original  home  is  enticing. 
For  example,  I  know  of  trees  in  zero  cli¬ 
mates  in  North  Carolina  and  Northern 
Virginia  that  are  fruiting  from  well  to 
fairly  well,  and  the  trees  are  seedlings 
from  Texas  nuts.  There  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  some  of  the  earliest  of 
the  Indiana  nuts,  which  unfortunately 
are  not  yet  propagated,  will  ripen  their 
fruit  in  Ontario.  J.  russell  smith. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Heeling  in  Strawberry  Plants. 

On  page  1182  B.  W.  R.  inquires  about 
heeling  in  strawberry  plants.  This  is  a 
common  practice  with  me  when  I  wish 
to  clean  up  the  strawberry  bed  for  the 
Winter,  and  the  ground  for  the  new 
patch  is  not  ready.  Trenches  about  six 
inches  deep  are  dug  east  and  west  in  a 
well-drained  location,  throwing  the  dirt 
to  the  south.  The  north  walls  should 
be  nearly  perpendicular,  against  which 
the  newly  dug  plants  are  placed  close  to¬ 
gether  crowns  up,  one  or  two  deep,  in  a 
continuous  row,  with  the  crowns  a  little 
below  the  level  of  the  ground.  As  the 
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plants  are  placed,  dirt  is  packed  against 
the  roots,  but  the  crowns  are  not  covered. 
A  slight  trench  should  be  thus  loft,  over 
which  boards  are  placed  lengthwise.  This 
is  sufficient  covering  for  this  Puget  Sound 
country,  but  in  NewT  Hampshire  and 
neighboring  States  it  would  be  best  to 
keep  out  severe  frost  by  a  loose  covering 
of  straw  or  other  coarse  litter  placed  over 
the  boards.  These  plants  should  come  out  in 
the  Spring  in  good  condition,  and  having 
been  nicely  protected  will  start  to  grow 
sooner  than  other  plants  set  in  the  open ; 
consequently,  they  should  be  examined 
from  time  to  time  as  the  weather  mod¬ 
erates,  or  even  entirely  uncovered  by  re¬ 
moving  the  litter  and  boards ;  then  set  out 
in  their  permanent  places  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  active  growth  begins,  which 
growth  wall  first  be  noticed  in  the  sending 
out  of  new  roots.  J.  G.  p. 

Washington. 


Asparagus  in  Young  Orchard, 

We  wish  to  put  out  some  new  apple 
orchard  (under  irrigation),  and  to  grow 
something  between  the  young  trees  to 
help  pay  expenses.  We  are  thinking  of 
putting  in  asparagus,  in  rows  five  feet 
apart.  We  have  never  seen  it  tried.  The  as¬ 
paragus  would  probably  do  all  right,  as 
it  grows  wild  under  the  old  trees,  but 
what  of  the  effect  of  the  growth  and  cul¬ 
tural  treatment  of  the  asparagus  on  the 
young  trees.  c.  E.  L. 

Mesilla,  N.  M. 

I  have  known  of  two  or  three  instances 
where  asparagus  was  grown  between  the 
trees  in  young  orchards  and,  so  far  as  I 
could  see,  the  plan  seemed  in  no  way 
detrimental  to  either,  as  both  seemed  to 
be  in  a  very  thrifty  condition.  In  the 
planting  of  asparagus  in  the  orchard,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  crop  that 
does  not  come  into  profit  until  three  or 
four  years  after  planting,  and  that  it  is 
good  for  15  to  20  years  if  properly  cared 
for.  Therefore  due  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  growth  of  the  trees  during 
that  period.  The  orchard  is  the  main 
object  to  be  kept  in  view  at  all  times, 
and  no  other  crop  handled  in  connection 
with  it  must  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
its  proper  cultivation  and  care.  I  would 
therefore  advise  that  the  asparagus  be 
planted  no  closer  than,  within  10  or  12 
feet  of  the  trees.  This  distance  away 
from  the  trees  will  admit  of  proper  cul¬ 
tivation  of  them  for  some  years  to  come, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  no  way  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  proper  handling  of  the  as¬ 
paragus. 

Where  there  is  a  market  convenient,  it 
is  considered  much  more  profitable  to 
grow  strawberries  in  the  young  orchard 
than  any  other  crop,  as  they  come  into 
full  profit  in  about  14  months  after  plant¬ 
ing,  and  the  turning  of  them  under  every 
two  or  three  years  adds  much  organic 
matter  to  the  soil,  which  is  in  every  way- 
quite  beneficial  to  the  young  orchard. 
But  whatever  kind  of  crop  is  grown  in 
the  orchard,  ample  space  must  be  left  on 
each  side  of  the  rows  of  trees  to  admit 
of  unrestricted  cultivation,  as  young  trees 
cannot  thrive  in  a  hard  sun-baked  soil. 

K. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 
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SLAUGHTERHOUSE 

FERTILIZERS 

greatly  increase  Aeents’  sales,  because  they  pro¬ 
duce  larger  and  better  crops  and  enrich  soils. 
Proofs  furnished.  Quality  guaranteed.  Prices 
right.  Responsible  Agents  wanted  at  once. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO. 

706  Penn  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


You  take  no  chances  when 
ssSNS^pr  buying  Eberle’s  seeds,  bulbs 
oi  plants.  Tneyareabsolutely 
wmdr  fresh  and  reliable.  Cannot  fall 
BB  to  thrive  under  fair  conditions. 
f  Our  large  and  varied  stock  con¬ 
tains  every  variety  worth  growing. 

Eberle’s  1914  Seed  Annual— Free 

This  well-illustrated  book  tells  you  all 
about  our  choice  seeds,  bulbs  and 
plants.  Brimful  of  helpful  information 
about  planting  and  cultivating. 

Get  your  free  copy— today. 
FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE. 

118  South  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


Hayes 


Power 


Sprayer 


300  Lbs. 

Pressure 

Guaranteed 


HIGH  PRESSURE  spraying  produces  a 
better  quality  and  larger  quantity  of 
salable  fruit.  The  HAYES  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  maintain  300  lbs.  pressure.  It  thor¬ 
oughly  covers  every  particle  of  foliage  -1th 
a  penetrating  fog-like  mist,  insures  results 
and  saves  solution. 

.,  HAYES  large  capacity,  high  pressure  tri¬ 
plex  pump,  special  design  engine  and  im¬ 
proved  agitator  are  of  thorough  mechanical 
construction.  Strong  steel  frame,  cross 
braced  and  hot  riveted.  All  steel,  non-tip- 


over,  cross  reach  orchard  truck  that  turns  in 
14  feet.  Cannot  strike  trees  in  turning. 

Large  capacity,  lig  t  weight,  short  coupled, 
light  draft,  compact  and  accessible,  the 
HAYES  is  sure,  reliable  and  easy  in  opera¬ 
tion  and  guarani. .  in  efficiency. 

We  make  large  and  small  Power  Sprayers 
for  orchards,  parks,  hops  and  all  purposes. 
Hand  and  Barrel  Sprayers  for  every  use. 

Write— Send postalfor  freebook34  on  High 
Pressure  Spraying  and  HAYES  Sprayers. 
Hayes  Pump  &  Planter  Company,  Galva,  Ill. 


“FRIEND” 

Western  Queen 

(NEW) 


Only  one  of  the  good 
things  to  be  found  in  the 
new  “  FRIEND  ”  cata¬ 
log.  Want  one  f  Then 
tell  your  sprayer  needs. 

“  FRIEND  ”  MFG.  CO. 

GASPORT  NEW  YORK 


Meat  and  Bone 
Tankage 

for 

Home  Mixing 
Fertilizers 

WILCOX  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Wilcox  Fertilizer 

“Fertilizers  that  Fertilize" 

MYSTIC  CONNECTICUT 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED— The  true  white  blooming:  variety. 

(Melilotus  Alba.)  Write  for  free  sample  of  new  crop, 
seed  and  latest  prices.  HENKY  FIELD,  Shenandoah,  Iona 


STRAWBERRIES 

Write  for  this  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  book — full  of  information 
for  fruit  growers,  farmers  and 
gardeners.  Lists  and  describes 
Allen’s  hardy,  prolific,  correctly 
grown  berry  plants  —  Strawber¬ 
ries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 

Grapes,  Currants,  etc. —all  the 
best,  new  and  standard  varieties 
and  guaranteed  true-to-name. 
Write  today  for  free  copy 
W.  F.  ALLEN 

72  Market  St,,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FruitGrowerxFavoritePr'uniii&Saw 


Frurt  Growers  Saw  Co.,  30  Main  St.,  Scottsvilfe,  M.  V 


Save  time  by  working  on  the  ground  without  ladder.  Cut 
1  several  suckers  at  once  ;  remove  3  inch  dead  limbs.  Shape 
trees  better.  Saw  cuts  heal  quickly.  If  dealer  can’t  supply 
we  pay  postage  and  Booklet 

money  if  not  sat-  free 

isfactory. 


O  T>  T>  A  V  IT  D  C  Are  a  Necessity 
OI  X  Hi  XV  O  and  a  Benefit. 

They  save  your  crop,  increase  the  yield 
and  improve  the  quality.  Our  Spray  Cal-  i 
endar  shows  when  to  spray  and  what 
materials  to  use.  Our  "Spray* 1  booklet 
shows  70  combinations  of 

IRON  ME 

Bucket,  Barrel.  Power  and 
Traction  Sprayers  for 
Orchard  and  fieldcrops 
and  other  uses.  Built 
complete  or  in  units — 
buy  just  what  you 
need.  Ask  your  deal¬ 
er  to  show  them  and 
let  Uncle  Sam  bring 
you  the  rest  of  the 
story  and  the  spray 
calendar.  Also  “Iron 
Age  Farm  and  Garden 
News"  free. 

Bateman  M’f’g  Co. 
Box  102-1 

Grenloch,  N.  3. 


The  Morrill  &  Morley  Way 

Use  an  Eclipse  Spray  Pump. 
Used  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Its 
construction  is  perfect. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Morrill  &  Morley  Mfg.  Co. 
Stati.n  4  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Eclipse  Spray  Pump 


San  Jose  Scale  Killer 

KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most  reliable  rem¬ 
edy  for  scale.  Ready  for  use  by  simply  mix¬ 
ing  with  water.  Also  Lime  sulphur  an^ 
Spraying  Outfits.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


UA  Mr,DC.  If  you  want  a  cheap 
NO  MORE  ana  safe  method  for 
RABBITS  keeping  RABBITS 
and  BORERS  out  of 
your  orchard, paint  your  trees  with  “Sul- 
Focide”  the  new  concentrated  sulphur 
compound.  Easy  to  prepare  and  apply. 
One  application  lasts  one  year.  "Sul- 
FoctDE”solves  the  rabbit  problem.  Write 
today  for  booklet, “Sui.FociDE,Sure  pro. 
tection  from  rabbi's  and  borers.”  Ad¬ 
dress  B.G.  Pratt  Co.,50 Church  St.,N.Y. 


A  Word  of  Advice 

Grow  a  bumper  crop  this  year  and  so  enrich  your  soil  in  nitrates  that  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  several  big  yields  of  any  crop  without  more  nitrate  fertilizers  being  needed. 
Yon  can  do  all  this  without  any  extra  work  at  the  small  cost  of  $2.00  per  acre.  (Do 
not  be  misled  into  believing  that,  you  can  do  it  for  less.)  Agricultural  experts 
and  practical  farmers  throughout  the  country  have  proved  this  beyond  a  doubt. 


The  Standard  Inoculation 


5-Acre  bottle 
$9.00 


FARMogerM 


1-Acre  bottle 

$2.00 


High-Bred  Nitrogen-Gathering  Bacteria 

is  the  only  pore  culture  of  high-bred  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria  that  have  been  carefully 
selected  and  scientifically  bred  up  to  the  highest  degree  of  nitrogon-fixing  power.  It  is  put 
up  in  special  bottles  with  the  famous  air-filtering  stopper  invented  by  Dr.  Earp-Thomas, 
and  the  bacteria  are  guaranteed  to  remain  iu  a  highly  active  and  virile  state  for  long  periods 
of  time. 

FARMOGERM 

requires  no  “treatment  or  preparation”;  just  mix  the  contents  of  the  bottle  with  a  little 
sugar  and  water  aud  moisten  the  seeds  before  planting.  If  the  crop  is  already  planted 
FARMOGERM  can  be  usod  as  a  spray. 

Send  for  our  Free  Booklet  No.  54 

This  booklet  contains  letters  from  agricultural  experts  ami  hundreds  of  farmers  telling  of 
their  success  with  FARMOGERM.  It  al°o  gives  the  complete  history  of  FARMOGERM. 
Every  farmer  should  have  a  copy  of  this  book.  Write  for  it  today. 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 
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MEETING  OF  THE  NORTHERN  NUT-  ' 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

On  entering  the  central  hall  of  the 
New  National  Museum  Building  at  Wash¬ 
ington  during  “Fruit  Week,”  Nov.  17  to 
21,  perhaps  the  first  exhibit  that  caught 
the  eye  was  that  of  tropical  fruits  by 
Prof.  Van  Deman,  but  at  almost  the 
same  moment  one  became  conscious  of 
a  great  outspread  of  nuts  of  many  kinds 
at  the  very  forefront  of  all  the  exhibits. 
The  Northern  Nut  Growers’  Association 
met  in  conjunction  with  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  the  Eastern  Fruit 
Growers  and  the  Society  for  Horticultural 
Science,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Nov. 
IS  and  19,  being  the  special  days  for  the 
nut  growers.  One  large  table  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  an  exhibit  of  pecans  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Nut  Growers 
Association  and  was  perhaps  the  largest 
and  finest  collection  of  pecans  ever  ex¬ 
hibited,  with  the  exception  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  U.  S.  Government.  A  few  fine 
plates  of  the  pecans  of  the  Indiana  type, 
the  kind  whose  range  in  the  North  may 
be  very  widely  extended,  were  shown. 
California  sent  a  good  exhibit  of  almonds, 
Persian  walnuts  and  hazels.  Some  prom¬ 
ising  new  Persian  walnuts  from  the  North 
were  shown.  The  “Lancaster”  grows 
in  the  Pennsylvania  city  of  that  name, 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  look¬ 
ing  nuts  ever  shown  at  the  meetings.  If 
this  nut  bears  out  its  promises  it  will 
be  one  of  the  best  nuts  ever  propagated  in 
the  North.  Trees  will  be  on  the  market 
in  a  year  or  two.  Another  promising  nut 
of  smaller  size  but  of  good  quality  and 
good  bearing  record  is  one  grown  in*New- 
buryport,  in  the  extreme  northeastern 
corner  of  Massachusetts.  Other  Persian 
walnuts  wei-e  shown  in  Canada,  in  Mich¬ 
igan,  in  New  York,  about  the  city  of 
Rochester,  where  there  is  one  grove  of 
225  bearing  trees  from  which  two-horse 
loads  of  nuts  have  been  marketed.  There 
were  a  few  exhibits  of  hickorynuts,  hazels. 
Black  walnuts  and  butternuts  but  these 
were  not  what  they  should  have  been. 
People  who  know  of  good  nuts  of  any 
kind  ought  to  send  them  in  to  these  meet¬ 
ings,  so  that  they  may  become  known 
to  the  people  who  are  propagating,  and 
so  preserving,  valuable  types  of  nuts. 

The  papers  read  included  one  by  the 
chairman,  Prof.  W.  N.  Hutt,  Horticul¬ 
turist  of  North  Carolina,  on  “Top-work¬ 
ing  Seedling  Pecans.”  which  was  a  broad 
discussion  of  general  principles  in  propa¬ 
gating  nut  trees  by  budding,  an  illumin¬ 
ating  presentation  of  the  subject  that  any¬ 
one  at  all  interested  in  the  propagation 
of  nut  trees  needs  to  be  conversant  with. 

Prof.  M.  B.  Waite,  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  talked  on  “Dis¬ 
eases  of  Nuts  and  Nut  Trees,”  making  it 
a  stimulating  lesson  on  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  underlying  the  attacks  of  these 
enemies  of  man  and  his  foods.  lie  showed 
that  the  climate  of  the  United  States  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  corresponds 
more  to  that  of  Europe  and  the  European 
grape,  the  walnut,  almond  and  hazel 
thrive  there,  while  the  climate  of  the 
eastern  United  States  is  more  like  that 
of  China  and  Japan,  and  consequently  the 
flora  of  the  latter  is  better  adapted  to 
our  eastern  conditions.  The  peach,  com¬ 
ing  to  us  from  the  East  through  Europe, 
was  never  thoroughly  adapted  to  our  con¬ 
ditions  until  we  got  it  directly  from 
China.  Many  applications  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  to  nut  growing  can  be  made. 

The  paper  of  Dr.  Robert  T.  Morris  on 
“Unusual  Methods  of  Propagation  of 
Nut  Trees,”  spoke  of  success  in  using  for 
grafting  wood  of  the  hickory  four,  five 
and  six  years  old.  Dr.  Morris  has  devised 
a  method  of  inarching  where  he  keeps  the 
butt  end  of  the  scion  immersed  in  water 
in  a  test  tube  until  union  is  effected. 
Grafts  in  full  leaf  applied  in  this  way 
held  their  leaves  all  Summer  and  had 
apparently  made  good  union  with  the 
stock.  If  this  method  succeeds  as  prom¬ 
ised  it  will  allow  nurserymen  at  least 
two  months  of  grafting  season  and  they 
will  not  have  to  rush  their  work.  The 
shagbark  hickory,  beech  and  hazel  may 
be  propagated  by  root  cuttings  kept  warm 
and  moist  in  sand.  The  hazel  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings  from  shoots.  The 
most  striking  of  Dr.  Morris’s  discoveries, 
and  one  that  may  be  of  great  importance, 
is  that  several  species  of  nut  trees  will 
develop  fertile  nuts  when  the  pistillate 
blooms  are  bagged  so  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  fertilization  by  pollen.  An 
entirely  new  field  may  thus  be  opened  in 
horticulture  through  the  growing,  from 
unfertilized  ovules,  of  trees  which  present 
intensification  of  desirable  characteristics. 
t  The  Indiana  pecan  was  discussed  by  W. 

<'•  Reed  of  Vincennes,  the  Persian  wal¬ 
nut  by  A.  C.  Pomeroy,  “Insects  Injur¬ 
ious  to  Nuts.”  by  A.  L.  Quaintance  of 
rm  ^T-  S-  Department  of  Agriculture, 

I  he  present  Status  of  the  Chestnut 
,■ hght,”  by  J.  Franklin  Collins,  also  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  “The  Pis- 
tachc  in  the  United  States,”  bv  Walter 
Swingle  of  the  Department,  and  Prof.  J. 
Russell  Smith  spoke  on  “Forage  Nuts 
and  the  Chestnuts  and  Walnuts  in  Eu¬ 
rope.” 

The  sessions  were  brought  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  close  by  an  illustrated  evening 
address  on  “Nut  Culture  in  the  United 
States.”  by  C.  A.  Reed,  the  Government 
specialist  in  nut  culture.  Mr.  T.  P.  Lit- 


tlepage  of  Indiana  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  and  Mr.  W.  N.  Roper  of  Petersburg, 
Va.,  vice-president.  Prof.  II.  E.  Van 
Deman  was  elected  an  honorary  member 
of  the  association'.  After  the  close  of 
the  meeting  came  word  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Henry  Hales  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J., 
the  first  and  only  previous  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  association.  During  the  meet¬ 
ing  word  was  received  of  the  death  of 
H.  W.  Endicott  of  Villa  Ridge,  Ill.,  who, 
though  not  a  member  of  the  association, 
was  held  in  great  esteem  by  all  nut  grow¬ 
ers  on  account  of  his  breeding  experi¬ 
ments  with  chestnuts,  and  who  had,  but 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  written  to 
the  secretary  in  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  the  association  and  forwarded  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  his  chestnuts  and  an  account  of 
his  work.  The  next  meeting  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  held  in  Indiana,  w.  c.  nvvrrvn, 


A  NATIONAL  VEGETABLE  EXCHANGE. 

Part  I. 

[The  following  extracts  are  taken  from 
an  article  by  R.  II.  Cooper,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Long  Island  Potato  Exchange. 
It  was  originally  printed  in  the  Produce 
News  and  then  in  local  papers.  We  wish 
to  have  all  sides  of  this  marketing  prob¬ 
lem  discussed.  Mr.  Cooper  first  points 
out  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  direct  trade 
with  the  people  in  our  large  cities  and 
then  advocates  the  following  plan.] 

There  should  be  a  National  Vegetable 
Exchange  organized  to  regulate  prices 
and  shipments,  which  would  prevent  mar¬ 
kets  from  becoming  glutted  and  carload 
after  carload  of  produce  from  going  to 
waste,  as  happens  every  year.  8top  all 
of  this  waste  and  you  have  another  step 
toward  reducing  the  cost  of  living.  If 
there  is  an  over-supply  of  vegetables  in 
the  country,  then  they  should  be  kept  on 
the  farm  and  used  for  fertilizer,  rather 
than  to  be  shipped  into  the  city  yards  to 
rot  and  be  carted  to  the  dumps,  adding 
more  expense  to  the  shipper,  receiver  and 
consumer,  which,  in  the  end  goes  back 
at  the  farmer. 

Think  of  the  loss  sustained  every  year 
by  the  farmer  and  shipper  through*  the 
unscrupulous  dealers  in  our  produce 
yards,  who  make  it  a  practice  to  buy 
heavily  on  high  markets,  in  order  that 
they  may  turn  down  the  cars  upon  ar¬ 
rival,  on  account  of  a  lower  market  or 
through  some  pretense  or  another,  and 
then  either  buy  them  in  again  themselves, 
at  a  great  reduction  in  price,  or  have 
their  pals  do  it  for  them.  This  loss,  in 
the  end,  is  borne  by  the  consumer,  and 
some  form  of  regulation  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  whereby  such  dirty  dealers,  as 
well  as  crooked  shippers,  could  be  held 
m  their  places  and  not  allowed  to  ruin 
markets  and  upset  trade  in  general. 

lhe  Long  Island  Potato  Exchange  was 
organized  in  190S,  not  to  try  to  control 
the  market  nor  set  prices,  but  to  try  to 
regulate  shipments  and  prices  by  working 
in  league  with  the  dealers  in  and  around  . 
Brooklyn  and  New  York,  but,  until  with-  ' 
in  the  past  year  or  two,  met  with  little 
or  no  success,  simply  because  the  motive 
"  as  misunderstood  and  the  workings  of 
the  exchange  misrepresented  to  the  trade 
by  some  of  the  independent  shippers,  who 
were  trying  to  feather  their  own  nests  at 
the  expense  of  others,  and  who  did  not 
have  the  interest  of  the  farmer  nor  the 
public  at  heart.  The  exchange  work  on 
Long  Island,  however,  is  only  a  local 
matter  and.  cannot  expect  to,  nor  does  it 
intend  to  try  to  stop  the  evils  of  the 
produce  business  that  are  country-wide 
"hat  we  do  need,  as  stated,  before,  is  a 
National  Association,  that  ought  to  be  or¬ 
ganized  in  New  York  City,  and  from  there 
to  other  cities,  which  would  have  a  con¬ 
trolling  influence  over  the  farmer,  the 
shipper,  the  broker  and  the  receiver. 

V,.e  hav,e  wel1  organized  exchanges  con¬ 
trolling  the  marketing  of  wheat,  oats, 
corn  and  other  grains,  as  well  as  cotton, 
oil,  etc.,  \\  liich  settle  their  differences  by 
a  board  of  adjusters.  V  hat  is  to  prevent 
an  exchange  being  organized  to  control 
the  marketing  of  the  four  staple  vegeta¬ 
bles  :  Potatoes,  cabbage,  onions  and  tur¬ 
nips,  under  one  head?  Stop  to  consider 
what  a  grand  thing  it  would  be  for  all 
concerned  who  are  trying  to  do  an  lion- 
est  business.  In  the  next  issue  this  plan  : 
will  be  outlined. 


I  he  Ocean  Crop. — Our  readers  may 
be  interested  in  knowing  something  about 
the  sea  crop  for  the  past  season.  Bv  the 
sea  crop  we  mean  the  fishing  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  Thousands  of  people  who 
never  saw'  the  ocean  depend  for  their 
food  partly  upon  salt  fish,  such  as  cod¬ 
fish  or  mackerel.  This  food  is  now  sent  I 
all  over  the  world,  and  is  freely  eaten 
everywhere.  Salt  mackerel  is  a  staple 
article  of  food,  and  a  short  crop  would 
be  felt  as  a  short  crop  of  apples  or  pota¬ 
toes.  There  has  just  been  a  record- 
breaking  catch  of  mackerel  off  the  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia.  This  fish  has  the  in¬ 
stinct  to  travel  again  the  wind ;  that  is, 
in  case  of  a  heavy  storm  the  fish  travel 
in  large  bodies  or  schools  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  which  the  wind  is  blow¬ 
ing.  The  weather  off  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  has  been  peculiar  this  year,  largely 
blowing  off  shore.  The  mackerel  as  usual 
swam  against  it  when  moving  south  at 
the  approach  of  Winter.  The  result  was 
that  they  ran  close  in  shore,  filling  all 
the  bays  and  coves  as  never  before.  The 
fishermen  got  after  them  with  remarkable 
results.  One  fisherman  working  with  two 
nets  took  in  a  thousand  barrels ;  at  one 
point  alone  15.000  mackerel  were  caught 
Halifax  Bay  alone  yielded  100.000.  This 
heavy  catch  will  probably  not  affect  the 
price,  for  along  the  coast  of  Norway  the 
fishing  has  been  pool'. 


After  24  Hours 
in  Ice — 

Your  jeweler  will  remove  a  South  Bend  Watch  from  its 
frigid  resting  place,  and  it’ll  be  ticking  off  the  seconds 
with  the  same  precision  as  when  it  went  in.  Will  any 
watch  you  know  stand  such  a  test? 


“SejahBend 
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You  demand  perfection  in  your 
harvester,  your  cream  separator, 
your  farm  engine. 

See  that  you  get  as  good  value 
in  the  watch  you  buy.  Be  sure 
that  it  will  stand  the  strnessof  farm 
conditions,  the  jarring  and  shak¬ 
ing  that  so  quickly  sends  ordinary 
watches  to  the  repair  rack. 

The  South  Bend  Watch  will. 

First,  because  it  Is  adjusted  and 
tempered  before  it  leaves  the 
factory. 

Second,  because  the  jeweler 
from  whom  you  buy  it  regulates 
it  to  suit  your  personality.  A 
watch  keeps  different  time,  you 
know,  in  the  pocket  of  a  merchant 


or  professional  man  than  in  the 
pocket  of  a  farmer  or  railroad 
man.  And  you  can  only  get  such 
regulation  from  an  expert  retail 
jeweler.  That  is  why  South 
Bend  Watches  are  never  sold  by 
mail. 

South  Bend  Watches  are  hand¬ 
some  in  appearance,  too.  Mod¬ 
ern,  graceful,  thin  watches — the 
sort  of  watch  you  rejoice  in  show¬ 
ing  to  your  friends.  Ask  your 
jeweler  to  show  you  the  new  South 
Bend  “double-roller”movement.a 
marvel  of  mechanical  ingenuity. 
And  don’t  forget  to  write  for  our 
booklet, “How  and  Where  to  Select 
a  Good  Watch.”  It’s  full  of  watch 
pointers  you  ought  to  know. 


THE  SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  CO. ,12  Rowley  st., South  Bend,  Ind. 
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rocks 


Those  limestone  rocks 
on  your  land — when  crush¬ 
ed  in  a  Wheeling  Forced 
Feed  Crusher — become  the  very 
soil-food  your  land  needs.  The 
crushed  stone  is  great  for  road 
building.  Your  neighbors  will  buy  it. 

13  Write  today  for  booklet,  “Mixing  Brains  with  Farming.” 

We  save  you  10%  to  25%  on  Engines  for  all  farm  purposes 

RY  CO. 

Wheeling:.  W.  Va. 


Make  use  of  them  right 
away.  A  Wheeling  Forced 
Feed  Crusher  requiring  only 
S  H.  P.  engine,  and  costing  you 
comparatively  little,  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  better  product  at  about 
one-sixth  the  cost  of  kiln  lime. 


WHEELING! 
CRUSH  ER  I 


"Built  Ilk.  a.  I 


8  Million  People 

when  buying  rubber  footwear,  ask  for  “Ball-Band”  and  do 
not  want  any  other  kind.  “Ball-Band”  Footwear  has 
proved  its  quality.  It  gives  more  days'  wear 
for  dollars  invested  and  is  therefore  cheapest 
in  the  long  run. 


ALL®  BAND 

*lA 


The  long  wear  and  fine  fit  of  “Ban-Band”  Rubber 
Jlootwear  arc  not  due  to  any  accident.  Behind  these 
goods  are  men  who  know  how  to  make  them. 

Book  for  the  Red  Ball  on  “Ball-Band”  Rubber  Foot- 
j  t  ?  on  t  ,,  6oods  and  in  many  dealers*  windows. 
45,000  dealers  sell  Ball-Band.**  If  your  dealer  can*t 
supply  you,  write  us.  Write  anyway  for  free  illustrated 
booklet  describing  “Ball-Band”  Footwear. 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co. 

333  Wafer  Street  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality’' 
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THE  KURA.!*  NEW-YORKER 


GENUiTe  THOMAS^ 

PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

(BASIC  SLAG  MEAL) 

KEY-TREE  BRAND 


Grows  Big  Red  Apples,  Sound,  High  Colored 
Peaches,  and  Grapes  that  Do  Not  Shell  Off 


GENUINE  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  produces  fruit  that  ships  better, 
looks  better,  tastes  better  and  pays  better  than  fruit  raised  otherwise. 


TBypu‘erfo"  Genuine  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 

AT  THE  GREAT  NEW  ENGLAND  FRUIT  SHOW 

Held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  12-16,  1913 


First  Prize,  $150.00  in  cash  for  best  fifty 
boxes  of  Apples  in  the  show — Won  by 
T.  K.  Winsor,  Rhode  Island. 

First  Prize  best  five  boxes  of  Apples  in  the 
show — Won  by  Conyers  Farm,  G.  A. 
Drew,  Manager,  Connecticut. 

First  Prize  Silver  Cup  offered  by  Governor 
Baldwin  of  Conneticut  for  best  display  of 
Baldwin  Apples — Won  by  T.  K.  Winsor, 
Rhode  Island. 

Sweepstakes  Prize,  $50. 00  in  cash  for  best 
box  of  Apples  over  entire  show — Won 
by  Conyers  Farm,  G.  A.  Drew,  Manager, 
Connecticut 

First  Prize  Sitver  Cnp  offered  by  Governor 
Foss  of  Massachusetts  for  best  display 
of  Gravensteins — Won  by  T.  K.  Winsor, 
Rhode  Island. 

First  Prize  best  box  of  Baldwin  Apples  over 
entire  show — Won  by  Arthur  A.  Moses, 
Connecticut. 


First  Prize  Bronze  Statuette  offered  by 
Governor  Pothier  of  Rhode  Island  for  best 
display  of  Rhode  Island  Greenings — Won 
by  T.  K.  Winsor,  Rhode  Island. 

First  Prize  best  barrel  of  Roxbury  Russets — 
Won  by  Bay  Road  Fruit  Farm,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

First  Prize  best  ten  boxes  of  Apples  over 
entire  show — Won  by  T.  K.  Winsor, 
Rhode  Island. 

First  Prize  best  barrel  of  Gravensteins — 
Won  by  T.  K.  Winsor,  Rhode  Island. 

First  Prize  best  box  of  Grimes  Golden^ 
Won  by  Conyers  Farm,  G.  A.  Drew, 
Manager,  Connecticut. 

First  Prize  best  box  of  Wagners — Won  by 
Turner  Hill  Farm,  Massachusetts. 

First  Prize  best  barrel  of  Rhode  Island 
Greenings —  Won  by  Conyers  Farm,  G. 
A.  Drew,  Manager,  Connecticut. 

First  Prize  best  box  of  Mother  Apples — 
Won  by  Conyers  Farm,  G.  A.  Drew, 
Manager,  Connecticut. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  many  prizes  were  won  in  the  State  Classes  as 
well  as  five  firsts,  several  seconds  in  the  plate  classes,  and  many  first  in  the 
various  special  competitions. 

The  remarkably  good  results  from  the  use  of  Genuine  Thomas  Phosphate 
Powder  (  Basic  Slag  Meal )  in  fertilizing  fruits  and  leguminous  crops,  no 
doubt  account  for  the  offering  of  other  so-called  Basic  Slags  said  to  be  “just 
as  good.”  Prospective  buyers  are  warned  that  these  materials  are  not  the 
same  as  Genuine  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder,  Key-Tree  Brand.  For 
your  own  protection  insist  upon  having  our  Key-Tree  trademark  on  every 
bag  that  you  buy. 


Why  Not  Put  YOUR  Fruit  in  the  Prize  Winning  Class  by  Purchasing 
GENUINE  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

Key-Tree  Bread 
FROM 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 


For  youi  convenience  we  also  distribute  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Manure  Spreader  $ 
Prices  Slashed! 


My  low  direct- from-factory  prices  will 
save  you  $26  to  $50.  My  prices  on  complete 
spreaders,  $64.75  to  $79.50.  Attachments  ouJy 
$39.50  up.  Think  of  it!  Prices  never  before 
equaled.  Lowest  ever  madef  write  today  act 
quick.  These  special  prices  good  for  60  days  only. 

Days’  Free  Trial 

Backed  i>y  a  $25,000  legal 
Ypond.  Five  year  warranty. 
1(40,000  Galloway  spreaders  now  in 
' use.  Proved  best  by  actual  test, 
j  Get  my  catalog  and  special  1910 
’  offer  and  lowest  special  nrices. 
^WKITB  TODAY— ACT  NOWI 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  CO. 

279  Galloway  S cation  (440)  Waterloo*  lows 


u'jtcr  proof 
Woothf r  Proof  ■ 
Ao4  fomo  Sroof 


HYDREX 

It&KSEMMl 


O  An  styles— carry  a  brilliant  illumination 
“"W  into  homes  that  have  had  to  struggle 
along  on  oil,  gas  or  candles.  Brighter  than 
acetylene  or  electricity  and  costs  only  two 
cents  a  week.  Agents  write  to-day. 

Til  K  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

401  Lust  6th  St.,  Clinton,  O. 


Maple  Syrup  Makers 

THE  FAMOUS 

EVAPORATOR 


Applied  like  sealing  wax,  or  with  a 
knife,  instantly  and  permanently 
stops  allleaks  in  Roofs,  Water 
Tanks,  Skylights,  Green¬ 
houses,  Windows,  Water 

Pipes.  Boats,  Tubs,  etc.,  .  ^  -wrssr, 

and  fills  cracks  in  trees.  J**  m 
masonry,  concrete,  etc.  Generous  stick  Cl U 
inches  long,  VA  inches  thick),  may  save  many 
dollars  in  emergency,  and  costs  but  35  cents. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  will  send  post¬ 
paid  at  this  price.  Agents  wanted. 

HYDRF.X  FELT  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 

125  Cedar  Street  New  York 
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used  by  principal 
syrup  makers 
everywhere.  Sav¬ 
in*  of  tim®  and  - —  „  _  ^  . 

fuel  alone  will  ray  tor  the  outfit.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  state  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

GRIMM  MFC.  CO. 

619-621  Champlain  Ave.,  -  -  Cleveland,  Ohio 

“Maple”  Evaporators 

Our  “  Maple  Evaporator  ”  is  the  most 
durable  and  most  economical  on  the 
market;  only  selected  matorials  being 
used  in  its  construction.  Heavy  cast-iron 
frame,  reinforced  sheet  steel  jacket,  ex¬ 
tra  heavy  specially  rolled  tin  or  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  pans. 

McLANE 
SCHANK 
HARD¬ 
WARE  CO. 
Linetville 

Send  for  catalog  p 

and  price  list.  *  “* 

Tell  Tomorrow’s 

White’3  Weather  117  ,  I 

Prophet  forecasts  W  fl  P  f 

the  weather  8  to  *  *  C<llUC1 
21  hours  in  advance.  Not  a  toy  hut 
a  scientifically  constructed  instru¬ 
ment.  working  automatically,  and 
made  doubly  interesting  by  the 
little  figures  of  the  German  peasant 
and  his  good  Erau  who  come  in  and 
out  to  tell  you  what  the  weather  will 
be.  Handsome,  ornamental,  <T . 
reliable  and  everlasting.  Size  by  1'A  y 
inches.  fully  guaranteed.  Ideal  as 
gifts.  Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  for 

12,  419  E.Water  St„  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Special 
Price  to 
Agents 

David  White,  Uapt 
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ROOFING 


-95  CENTS  ROLL— 108  Feet. 
Nails. Cement.  RUBBER  ROOFING 
CO.,  5  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.— Gen.  Jose  Santos  Ze- 
laya,  for  four  terms  President  of  Nicara¬ 
gua  and  now  wanted  in  that  country  on 
the  charge  of  murdering  two  fellow  coun¬ 
trymen  and  also  of  stealing  $11,500,  was 
remanded  to  the  Tombs  Nov.  27,  by 
United  States  Commissioner  John  A. 
Shields  of  New  York  for  further  hearing. 

Contending  that  $20,000  is  too  much 
for  the  life  of  a  locomotive  engineer,  the 
Southern  Railway  Company,  Nov.  28,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  reverse  the  Supreme 
Court  of  South  Carolina,  which  awarded 
that  sum  to  the  widow  of  an  engine 
driver  who  was  killed  when  his  train 
dashed  into  a  burning  trestle  near  Alston, 

S.  C.,  on  August  29,  1911. 

Oliver  P.  Wiggins,  known  as  Old  Scout, 
a  noted  Indian  fighter,  the  one  surviving 
member  of  Kit  Carson’s  famous  band,  and 
the  only  resident  of  Denver  who  went 
through  the  Mexican  war,  died  there 
Nov.  30  at  the  age  of  90  years.  Wiggins 
crossed  the  plains  in  1S3S,  running  away 
from  his  home  in  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  to 
become  an  Indian  fighter  at  the  age  of 
15.  He  joined  Carson  immediately  and 
he  was  with  his  band  of  forty-six  trap¬ 
pers  for  ten  years. 

The  hunting  season  which  ended  Nov. 
30,  cost  135  lives,  in  twenty-one  States, 
according  to  a  tabulation  by  a  Chicago 
paper.  In  addition,  140  persons  were  in¬ 
jured,  several  of  them  fatally.  Wisconsin 
was  the  chief  sufferer  of  the  season,  with 
a  total  of  29  dead  and  27  injured;  Michi¬ 
gan  came  next,  with  2S  dead  and  16  in¬ 
jured;  New  York  was  third,  with  19  dead 
and  1  injured.  The  careless  handling  of 
weapons  was  the  chief  cause  of  death. 
Thirty -seven  persons  lost  their  lives  at 
their  *  own  hands.  Twenty-four  others 
shot  themselves,  but  escaped  with  lesser 
injuries.  The  careless  travelling  compan¬ 
ion  was  held  responsible  for  24  deaths 
and  19  injuries.  It  was  estimated  that 
60,000  hunters  were  in  the  field  in  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Wisconsin  alone,  and  with  the 
thousands  who  tool^  the  trail  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  Maine  and  New  York,  the  total 
was  placed  at  more  than  100,000. 

The  strike  of  teamsters  and  chauffeurs 
began  in  Indianapolis  Nov.  30.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Thomas  J.  Farrell,  general  organ¬ 
izer  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Stablemen  and 
Helpers  of  America,  3,126  men  are  in¬ 
volved.  With  the  exception  of  drivers  of 
hearses,  government  wagons  and  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  express  companies’  wagons 
and  machines  and  union  drivers  of  milk 
wagons,  practically  all  the  teamsters  and 
chauffeurs  will  join  the  strike.  One  rioter 
was  killed  and  four  others  were  wounded 
in  a  battle  Dec.  2,  resulting  from  this 
strike.  The  teamsters  appealed  to  other 
organizations  for  a  sympathetic  strike, 
their  leaders  asked  that  employers  arbi¬ 
trate  and  a  squad  of  police  armed  with 
l  riot  guns  patrolled  the  streets  all  day  un¬ 
der  orders  to  shoot  if  order  could  not  be 
otherwise  maintained. 

Floods  Dec.  2  destroyed  several  south 
Texas  cities,  killing  twenty  persons  and 
destroying  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of 
property.  The  cities  most  affected  are 
Belton,  Nolunsville,  Killone  and  \\  alker, 
the  aggregate  population  of  which  is  more 
than  twenty-five  thousand.  Belton  suf¬ 
fered  the  greatest  loss.  Here  eleven 
lives  were  lost  and  more  than  $1,000,000 
worth  of  property  destroyed.  Girl  tele¬ 
phone  operators  at  Belton  saved  a  hun¬ 
dred  lives  by  refusing  to  leave  their 
switchboards  until  they  had  warned  all 
families  possible  of  the  on  rushing  flood  in 
Nolan  Creek  and  the  Brazos  River. 
Farmers  were  awakened  by  the  girls  and 
told  to  flee  for  their  lives.  The  flood  re¬ 
sulted  from  au  excessive  rainfall,  which 
transformed  small  streams,  normally 
hardly  more  than  brooks,  into  rivers 
which  for  six  to  eight  hours  swept  away 
houses,  washed  out  railroad  tracks  aud 
cut  gaps  in  telephone  and  telegraph  lines. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission’s 
accident  bulletin,  issued  Nov.  28  for  the 
quarter  ended  June  30,  1913,  shows  that 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1912  there  was  a  total  increase 
of  140  in  the  number  of  persons  killed 
and  of  8,283  in  the  number  injured  in 
railroad  accidents  of  all  kinds  in  the 
United  States.  There  was  an  increase  of 
124  in  the  number  of  train  accidents. 
Defective  roadway  aud  defective  equip¬ 
ment  together  caused  more  than  69  per 
cent  of  ail  derailments  reported.  15.1  per 
cent  being  caused  by  broken  rails.  The 
total  number  of  casualties  in  all  classes 
of  accidents  incident  to  railroading  dur¬ 
ing  the  quarter  was  2,535  killed  and  49,- 
911  injured.  These  totals — 2,286  killed 
and  15,868  injured— include  accidents  to 
employes  while  at  work,  to  passengers 
getting  on  or  off  cars  aud  to  trespassers.* 
The  Pan-American  Clearing  House,  an 
American  concern  at  Havana,  Cuba,  ad¬ 
vertising  extensively  in  the  United  States, 
is  accused  of  fraud  by  postal  officials 
there.  The  firm,  which  has  offices  in  Ha¬ 
vana,  has  been  advertising  extensively 
in  the  United  States,  promising  excel¬ 
lent  positions  in  Cuba  in  return  for  a 
fee  of  several  dollars.  Owing  to  com¬ 
plaints  coining  from  tbe  United  States 
alleging  fraud  the  local  postal  depart¬ 
ment  investigated  the  matter,  and  filed 
charges  in  court  Dec.  2.  It  appears  that 
many  Americans  are  attracted  to  Havana 
hy  the  advertisements,  expecting  to  take 
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positions,  but  only  sustain  disappoint¬ 
ment  on  arriving  in  Cuba.  Several  have 
been  forced  to  appeal  to  the  American 
Consul  for  tickets  home. 

An  attempt  to  secure  a  monopoly  of 
labor  is  charged  in  indictments  returned 
by  the  federal  grand  jury  held  at  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  Dec.  1.,  against  national  officers 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
The  men  named  are  J.  P.  White,  presi¬ 
dent;  Frank  J.  Hayes,  vice-president,  and 
William  Green,  secretary-treasurer.  Con¬ 
spiracy  in  restraint  of  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  in  violation  of  the  federal  anti¬ 
trust  law,  is  charged  in  indictments 
against  officials  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  as  follows:  Frank 
J.  Hayes,  John  It.  Lawson,  Adolph  Ger- 
mer,  Robert  Uhlrieh,  A.  B.  McCary, 
James  Morgan,  Charles  Batey  and  Edgar 
Wallace. 

December  1  magistrates  in  New  York 
tried  398  auto  speeders  and  collected 
$3,117  in  fines.  More  persons  were  killed 
by  automobiles  in  the  streets  of  New 
York  in  the  30  days  of  November  than  in 
any  other  month  of  which  record  has 
been  kept.  Thirty-eight  persons  were 
killed  in  the  five  boroughs.  Of  that  num¬ 
ber  fifteen  were  children  under  16  years. 

A  hundred  and  fifteen  persons  were  seri¬ 
ously  injured,  only  hospital  cases  being 
included.  Trolleys  killed  ten  persons  and 
injured  fifty.  Wagons  killed  eleven  and 
injured  thirty-four.  Of  the  fifty-nine 
street  killings  twenty-one  were  children. 
Automobiles  have  killed  more  in  eleven 
months  of  this  year  than  all  of  last. 
The  death  list,  to  December  1  includes 
277  persons,  of  whom  147  were  children, 
against  221  in  all  of  1912.  In  the  last 
two  months  seventy-one  persons  have 
been  killed  by  automobiles  in  New  York 
city,  against  sixty-one  killed  in  Chicago  in 
the  twelve  months  ended  November  1.  In 
Chicago  the  speed  limit  is  ten  miles  an 
hour. 

Dominick  Riley,  ex-police  captain  and 
long  considered  one  of  the  most  capable 
and  daring  detectives  on  the  New  York 
force,  was  indicted  for  bribery  Dec.  2. 
It  is  alleged  that  he  took  $1,000  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1912,  from  George  McRae,  and  that 
this  sum  was  one-half  of  the  20  per  cent 
“rake-off”  made  by  police  officials  on 
every  wire  tapping  swindle.  District 
Attorney  Whitman  believes  that  more  in¬ 
dictments  will  be  found  against  Riley, 
and  that  other  police  officials  will  follow 
him  to  the  bar. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— T.  P.  Gill, 
secretary  of  the  Irish  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  here  to  urge  the  removal  of  the 
embargo  on  potatoes  from  his  country. 
He  insists  that  the  powdery  scab  found 
on  potatoes  imported  from  Ireland  is  no 
cause  for  a  quarantine,  because  a  similar 
blemish  is  common  in  the  United  States, 
and  says  that  continuance  of  the  embargo 
will  contribute  to  the  growing  cost  of 
living. 

The  big  free  distribution  of  seeds  by  the 
Government  will  be  discontinued  if  Con¬ 
gress  adopts  a  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  submitted  Dec. 
1.  Secretary  Houston  asks  $296,000  for 
seeds,  $146,000  less  than  last  session.  If 
Congress  authorizes  the  change  allot¬ 
ments  will  be  made  sufficient  for  cultiva¬ 
tors  to  determine  the  value  and  possi¬ 
bility  of  economically  cultivating  and  har¬ 
vesting  new  crops. 

In  the  final  rush  to  get  on  their  way 
down  the  lakes  before  midnight,  and  thus 
avoid  the  necessity  of  having  their  in¬ 
surance  extended,  twenty-five  freighters, 
carrying  about  8.000,000  bushels  of  grain, 
cleared  for  the  East  from  Fort  William, 
tint.,  Nov.  30.  For  a  week  ships  had 
been  lying  two,  three  and  even  four 
abreast  at  the  docks,  awaiting  their  turn 
to  slip  under  the  spouts  at  the  elevators, 
and  the  elevator  men  have  been  working 
from  14  to  20  hours  a  day  to  keep  the 
streams  of  grain  running  into_the  holds 
of  the  vessels.  More  than  250  vessels 
cleared  from  this  harbor  during  Novem¬ 
ber,  this  constituting  a  record. 

Raw  wool  came  into  the  country  free 
for  the  first  time  under  the  provisions 
of  the  new  tariff  law  Dec.  1.  On  that 
day  there  were  269  withdrawals  from 
the  public  stores,  where  importers  had 
allowed  their  consignments  to  accumulate 
for  some  time,  awaiting  the  lifting  of 
the  duty.  The  withdrawals  amounted  to 
25.559  bales,  weighing  10,128,231  pounds 
and  valued  at  $1,694,347.  The  with¬ 
drawals  Dec.  2  fell  off  considerably,  num¬ 
bering  only  44.  Those  included  3,209 
bales,  weighing  1,322.542  pounds  and 
valued  at  $232,774.  The  reduced  duties 
on  manufactured  wool  products  will  go 
into  effect  on  January  1. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  Extension  Service  has  arranged  for 
an  extension  school  to  be  held  at  Bolton 
Jan.  12  to  16.  1914.  This  school  covers 
the  six  surrounding  towns  as  well  as 
Bolton. 

OBITUARY.— Henry  Hales,  nursery¬ 
man,  poultryman  and  horticulturist,  died 
at  his  home  at  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  last 
month.  lie  had  reached  the  ripe  age  of 
fourscore,  having  come  to  this  country 
from  England  iu  his  early  youth.  Mr. 
Hales  was  an  enthusiastic  cultivator  of 
fruits  and  nuts,  and  is  commemorated  by 
the  Hales  Paper-shell  hickory  nut,  first 
described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  many  years 
ago.  In  former  years  he  was  a  valued 
contributor  to  our  columns,  and  though 
advancing  age  caused  h is  withdrawal 
from  some  former  activities,  he  retained 
a  keen  interest  in  horticultural  matters, 
which  will  make  his  loss  felt  by  many 
friends  and  correspondents. 
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Why  the  Farmer  is  Buying  the  “Six” 


Some  folks  wondered  last  year  whether  American  farm¬ 
ers  would  buy  six-cylinder  cars. 

We  can  answer  that  question. 

American  farmers  are  buying  Studebaker  “SIXES” — 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  them. 

There  never  was  any  doubt  in  our  mind  that  country 
and  city  alike  would  flock  to  the  “Six”  as  soon  as 
Studebakers  were  able  to  bring  the  price  of  the  “Six” 
down  where  it  belonged  by  enormous  massed  pro¬ 
duction. 

Nobody  has  ever  seriously  disputed  the  superior  smooth¬ 
ness  of  the  “Six.” 

It  has  just  been  a  question  of  whether  or  not  the  aver¬ 
age  man  could  afford  to  pay  for  that  superior  smooth¬ 
ness. 

We  all  like  greater  comfort  and  ease — but  we  can’t  all 
buy  it — and  so  Studebakers  began  to  plan  three  years 
ago  to  eliminate  the  question  of  excessive  cost. 

This  is  the  second  year  the  Studebaker  “SIX”  has 
been  marketed. 

But  it  embodies  THREE  YEARS  of  continuous  research 
and  refinement. 

You’re  not  buying  a  “Six”  experiment — the  experiment¬ 
ing  was  done  three  years  ago. 

The  Studebaker  “SIX”  designer  we  consider  the  fore¬ 
most  “Six”  enginer  of  America. 

And  incidentally  he  had  brought  a  “Four”  to  perfec¬ 
tion  years  ago  before  the  first  “Four”  was  marketed 
by  any  other  American  company. 

High  Prices  Not  Necessary 

We  knew  that  the  high  prices  people  had  been  asked  to 
pay  for  “Sixes”  were  not  necessary. 

We  knew  that  wflth  the  proper  volume  we  could  reduce 
those  prices,  tremendously. 

We  started  out  to  do  it  and  we’ve  done  it. 

We’ve  accomplished  in  the  “Sixes”  exactly  what  was  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  “Fours”  several  years  before. 

Of  course  the  farmer  is  buying  the  “SIX”  now  that  it 
is  within  the  bounds  of  reason. 

He  didn’t  need  to  be  told — you  didn’t  need  to  be  told — 
that  all  those  folks  who  had  been  paving  $2,500  and 
$3,500  and  $5,000  for  six-cylinder  cars  year  after 
year  were  actually  getting  something  for  their  money 
in  the  “Six”  engine  that  they  didn’t  get  in  the  “Four.” 

Some  of  them,  of  course,  bought  “Sixes”  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  what  costs  the  most,  must  be  the  best. 

That’s  a  foolish  principle. 

And  some  others  bought  “Sixes”  because  it  was  “fash¬ 
ionable”  to  buy  them. 

That’s  a  still  more  foolish  principle. 

But  the  bulk  of  the  American  people  are  not  foolish,  and 
they  haven’t  been  paying  high  prices  for  the  “Six”  all 
these  years  for  nothing. 

They  did  get  something  for  their  money  in  the  “Six.” 


It’s  no  discredit  to  the  Studebaker  “FOUR”  to  say  that 
it  isn’t  a  Studebaker  “SIX.” 

They  represent  two  different  engineering  principles — or, 
rather,  the  “Six”  is  an  extension  of  the  “Four”  prin¬ 
ciple. 

The  “Six”  to  use  a  card-playing  expression :  “sees” 
the  “Four”  and  goes  it  two  better. 

It’s  just  two  cylinders  better — or  to  be  precise,  just  two 
cylinders  smoother — than  the  “Four.” 

Some  folks  are  still  satisfied  with  a  one-cylinder  car. 
They  are  willing  to  get  over  the  ground  with  an  en¬ 
gine  which  chugs — and  rests — and  then  chugs  again. 

Others  still  drive  the  ancient  two-cylinder — that’s  two 
chugs — and  rest — and  two  chugs  again. 

A  stiff  greater  number,  of  course,  prefer  the  “Four” 
where  there  is  no  chug  at  all  and  practically  no 
pause  at  all,  but  just  a  nice,  sweet  smooth,  rippling 
motor. 

And  carrying  the  principle  still  further,  a  great  many 
others  like  a  little  extra  element  of  sweetness  and 
smoothness — and  they  get  it,  and  get  it  in  a  super¬ 
lative  degree  in  the  Studebaker  “SIX.” 

But.  it  never  could  have  been  a  popular  principle — this 
“Six”  principle — if  the  Studebaker  hadn’t  made  it 
popular  by  adjusting  the  price. 

“SIX”  Now  a  Democratic  Car 

It  was  an  exclusive,  aristocratic  car  before,  and  Stude¬ 
bakers  have  made  it  democratic  and  universal. 

It’s  just  one  more  illustration  of  that  progress  in  civil¬ 
ization  which  makes  it  harder  and  harder  for  the  very 
rich  man  to  buy  anything  that  is  really  worth  any¬ 
thing,  which  a  man  with  less  money  can’t  buy  also. 

The  horse,  the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  the  motor  car, 
and  now  the  six-cylinder  motor  car — all  these  were 
rich  men’s  privileges  once  upon  a  time  and  now  we 
can  all  buy  them  and  enjoy  them  just  as  much  as  the 
richest  man  in  the  world. 

That’s  just  what  the  Studebaker  “SIX”  has  done — it 
has  spoiled  a  rich  man’s  monopoly. 

Perhaps  it  isn’t  charitable,  but  Studebakers  get  a  sort 
of  satisfaction  out  of  the  thought  that  this  Stude¬ 
baker  “SIX”  when  you  drive  it  along  the  road,  may 
meet  a  very  rich  man  who  will  wonder  what  it  is  he 
has  got  in  his  car  that  you  haven’t  got  in  yours. 

What  More  Can  You  Get? 

And  what  has  he  got — what  can  he  get? 

Go  .and  look  at  a  Studebaker  "SIX”  and  ride  in  it  and 
study  it  point  by  point  and  try  to  figure  out  what 
more  his  $5,000  buys  him. 

He  hasn’t  got  a  better  six-cylinder  engine. 

He  hasn’t,  because  there  isn't  a  better  six-c-vlinder  en¬ 
gine  in  the  world  than  a  Studebaker. 

And  while  we  are  on  that  subject,  let  us  drive  that 
thought  home. 


A  "Six”  in  order  to  be  surely  and  absolutely  “right,” 
ought  to  be  a  manufactured  “Six”  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word. 

And  there  aren’t  many  manufactured  “Sixes”  that  sell 
for  less  than  $3,500. 

There  aren’t  any  manufactured  “Sixes”  that  don’t  sell 
for  several  hundred  dollars  more  than  the  Stude¬ 
baker  “SIX.” 

And  there  are  a  number  of  assembled  “Sixes”  which 
sell  for  more — much  more. 

There  are  more  than  six  thousand  Studebaker  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Studebaker  “SIX.” 

And  there  is  more  than  $5,000,000  worth  of  special 
“SIX”  machinery  and  equipment  engaged  in  these 
six  thousand  operations. 

There  is  no  guess  work,  no  “nearly-right,”  no  “almost- 
fit,”  about  the  gathering  together  of  all  these  parts 
and  units  upon  which  accuracy  depends. 

We  don’t  guess — we  know — about  every  one  of  the  six 
thousand  operations. 

You  know  why  the  Studebaker  “SIX”  is  smoother,  don’t 
you.''  Ye’ll  refresh  your  memory  in  as  few  words  as 
possible  if  you’ve  forgotten. 

There’s  half  again  as  much  power  in  the  Studebaker 
SIX  motor  than  there  is  in  the  “FOUR.” 

Yet  there  isn’t  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  weight 
of  the  Studebaker  “SIX.” 

Of  course  the  motor  of  the  “SIX”  lifts  its  car  along 
just  that  much  easier — without  strain — without  work¬ 
ing  to  the  limit;  with  reserved  strength  and  endurance 
always. 

But  more  than  that,  there  is  the  greater  number  of 
power  impulses  to  any  given  number  of  revolutions. 

"hat  swhy  there’s  no  vibration  in  the  Studebaker 
klX  — just  a  powerful,  even  impulse  that  has  given 
a  new  meaning  to  motoring. 

And  the  “FOUR”  is  Right,  Too 

In  conclusion,  this  is  the  way  we  sincerely  feel : 

Y  e  don  t  believe  that  human  skiff  and  ingenuity  can 
possibly  make  the  Studebaker  “FOUR”  any  more 
“right” — to  use  bad  grammar  for  a  moment — than 
it  is. 

We  believe  the  wheel  base  is  exactly  right — that  it 
shouldn’t  be  any  more  and  it  shouldn’t  be  any  less. 

After  years  of  education  and  experience  in  building  tens 
of  thousands  of  motors,  we  believe  the  engine  dimen¬ 
sions  are  likewise  exactly  right. 

We  believe  that  we  have  brought  to  its  construction 
practically  every  essential  feature  that  a  car  of  this 
type  should  embody. 

believe  that.  we  have  brought  to  its  construction 
the  last  word  in  design  and  engineering  skill. 

io  have  more  than  the  Studebaker  “FOUR”  offers  is 
beyond  the  ability  of  any  other  four-cvlinder  car  to 
^  give  you. 

To  go  beyond  it.  you  must  go  to  the  Studebaker  “SIX.” 


American  Farms  and  Small  Towns  are  Buy¬ 
ing  $25,000,000  worth  of  Studebaker  Cars 

I  he  farmers  of  America  and  residents  of  the  small  towns  find 
Studebaker  cars  so  good  that  they  are  spending  $25,000,000 
for  them — buying  more  than  half  our  output. 

The  expenditure  of  this  huge  sum  for  one  make  of  car  indicates 
two  things:  That  the  Studebaker  presents  a  real  tangible 
excess  in  value;  and  that  the 
American  farmer  is  an  expert 
judge  of  motor  cars. 

Send  today  for  our  new  Proof  Book,  and 
complete  specifications  and  details  of  the 
Studebaker 


“FOUR”  Touring  Car  - 
“FOUR”  Landau-Roadster 
“SIX”  Touring  Car  -  - 
“SIX”  Landau-Roadster  - 
“SIX”  Sedan 

“25”  Touring  Car  -  -  - 
“35”  Touring  Cat 

“35”  Coupe . 

Six-Passenger  “SIX”  -  - 


-  $1050 
$1200 

-  $1575 

-  $1950 

-  $2250 

-  $  885 

-  $1290 

-  $1850 

-  $1550 


line. 


The  Studebaker  Corporation 

105  P  i  q  u  e  tjt  e  A  v  e  . 
Detroit,  Michigan 


BUY  IT  BECAUSE  IT’S  A  STUDEBAKER 


SIX 


Electrically  Lighted 
Electrically  Started 
Seven  -  Passenger 
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AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Part  I. 

The  regular  meeting  of  this  noted  so¬ 
ciety  was  held  in  Washington.  D.  C.,  Nov. 
17  to  22,  and  it  was  a  most  delightful  and 
profitable  occasion.  The  sessions  and 
also  the  fruit  show  were  held  in  the  ca¬ 
pacious  and  beautiful  rooms  of  the  new 
National  Museum,  where  every  facility 
was  afforded.  The  Northern  Nut  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  and  the  Eastern  Fruit 
Growers’  met  at  the  same  time  and  place 
and  added  to  the  interest  and  benefits  of 
the  occasion. 

As  is  the  custom  of  the  society  the 
blessing  of  the  Great  Creator  of  all  things 
natural  was  asked,  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  T. 
Kelly  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church, 
being  called  upon  to  lead  in  this  devo¬ 
tion.  President  L.  A.  Goodman  of  Mis¬ 
souri  was  in  the  chair  and  conducted 
the  meeting  of  the  Pomological  Society 
throughout.  The  other  associations  wore 
led  by  their  respective  presidents.  The 
welcoming  address  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
W.  A.  Taylor,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  as  representing  Secretary 
Houston  who  was  obliged  to  attend  a 
Cabinet  meeting  at  that  time.  It  was 
indeed  very  fitting  that  Mr.  Taylor  should 
welcome  these  associations  to  the  Capitol 
of  the  nation  for  he  has  long  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Pomological  Society,  and  is 
deeply  interested  in  all  that  they  repre¬ 
sent  and  also  being  at  the  head  of  the 
government  organization  for  their  furth¬ 
erance.  lie  referred  to  the  wonderful 
progress  of  the  work  and  of  the  wide 
scope  of  the  societies  and  the  increase  in 
products.  lie  touchingly  referred  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  have  passed  away, 
some  of  whom  had  long  lived  in  this  city 
and  served  the  cause  of  fruitgrowing  all 
their  lives.  Notable  among  these  was 
William  Saunders,  who  introduced  the 
famous  Navel  orange  from  Brazil,  and  in 
doing  so  added  the  main  feature  of  Citrus 
fruit  growing  in  California.  The  re¬ 
sponses  were  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Taber  of 
Florida  and  Prof.  W.  T.  MeCoun  of  Can¬ 
ada,  both  of  whom  made  very  fitting  and 
happy  allusions  to  the  privileges  to  he 
enjoyed  at  Washington. 

The  first  business  topic  discussed  was 
“Problems  the  Practical  Orchardist  Must 
Meet,”  by  S.  IT.  Fulton  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  lie  spoke  of  the  natural  condi¬ 
tions  that  confront  him  at  the  outset. 
He  must  be  able  to  select  the  right  lo¬ 
cations  and  soils  for  the  fruits  to  be 
grown.  There  are  droughts  and  exces¬ 
sive  wet  spells  to  be  met,  good  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  soil.  There  are  insect  and 
fungus  foes  to  fight,  but  in  this  battle  we 
have  the  aid  of  the  modern  scientists 
who  study  their  weak  points  and  invent 
tools  and  chemicals  to  use  against  them. 
The  marketing  problem  is  a  big  one  and 
transportation  has  much  to  do  with  it. 
Only  the  best  fruit  will  successfully  meet 
all  the  market  requirements. 

The  past  and  present  status  of  the 
grape  industry  of  the  United  States  is 
a  topic  that  was  well  treated  by  Mr.  G. 
C.  Husmann,  viticulturist  of  the  U.  8. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  He  reviewed 
this  industry  from  the  beginning,  telling 
of  the  small  way  in  which  it  was  started 
by  the  pioneers  from  Europe  introducing 
vines  from  their  native  lands  and  finding 
them  unsuited  to  the  eastern  part  of  this 
country  the  native  grapes  of  America 
were  taken  up  and  made  a  great  success. 
But  on  the  Pacific  Coast  the  foreign 
grapes  succeeded  so  well  that  now  they 
are  grown  by  thousands  of  acres  in  a 
single  vineyard.  Raisins  and  wine  are 
produced  in  such  large  quantities  that 
our  markets  are  now  well  supplied,  and 
the  opportunities  for  extension  are  al¬ 
most  unlimited.  The  grape  juice  or 
unfermented  wine  industry  was  referred 
to  at  length  and  stress  laid  on  the  fact 
that  it  ought  to  be  greatly  increased  in 
quantity  and  made  so  cheap  that  ordin¬ 
ary  people  could  buy  and  use  it,  which 
is  now  impossible.  The  territory  where 
grapes  for  this  purpose  may  be  grown  is 
practically  without  limit  and  the  nourish¬ 
ment  and  healthfulness  of  the  unfer¬ 
mented  juice  is  too  important  to  ignore. 
During  the  discussion  that  followed  the 
reading  of  his  paper  Mr.  llusmann  said 
that  Concord  was  the  leading  grape  for 
making  juice  and  that  156  deg.  Fhr. 
was  the  lowest  temperature  that  would 
sterilize  the  product  of  any  variety,  al¬ 
though  ISO  was  safer.  Above  that  point 
the  flavor  of  the  juice  is  injured  by  the 
heat. 

“The  Present  Status  of  Canadian  Pom¬ 
ology,”  was  next  taken  up  by  an  address 
on  this  subject  from  Prof.  W.  T.  Me¬ 
Coun,  Dominion  Horticulturist,  lie  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  very  favorable  conditions  for 
growing  ordinary  fruits  in  Ontario  and 
British  Columbia  and  the  practical  im¬ 
possibility  to  do  so  in  the  great  plains 
region  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta,  where  small  grains  are  the  dom¬ 
inating  crops,  and  make  a  market  for  a 
large  part  of  the  fruit  not  needed  where 
it  is  grown.  He  mentioned  the  large 
export  trade  in  fruits  which  had  devel¬ 
oped  within  the  last  few  years,  especially 
in  Winter  apples  to  the  British  Isles  and 
Europe.  Canada  has  16  experiment  farms 
and  many  more  demonstration  orchards, 
where  experiments  are  conducted  for  the 
good  of  the  cause  of  practical  fruit  grow¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  II.  E.  Van  Deman  followed  with,  a 
few  words  about  the  mistaken  notions 
commonly  held  by  those  who  had  never 
been  in  Canada  that  it  was  a  region  of 
ice  and  snow  where  but  few  fruits  flour¬ 
ished,  while  the  facts  are  that  Ontario 
is  as  mild  and  well  suited  to  fruit  cul¬ 


ture  as  the  most  favored  parts  of  Ohio 
or  other  of  our  own  regions  along  the 
Great  Lakes.  In  British  Columbia  the 
climate  is  mild,  and  apples,  peaches, 
plums,  cherries  and  berries  are  grown 
with  good  success.  He  had  been  called 
to  judge  the  great  apple  show  at  Van¬ 
couver  at  which  many  carloads  of  the 
best  of  fruit  was  displayed,  one  carload 
of  Jonathan  being  the  most  nearly  per¬ 
fect  of  any  large  lot  of  apples  that  he  had 
ever  been  called  to  pass  judgment  upon. 
“The  people  of  Canada,”  he  stated,  “need 
neither  to  freeze  nor  starve  for  fruit.” 

II.  E.  v.  1). 


CROPS. 

The  following  prices  were  paid  to  farm¬ 
ers  in  this  locality.  25  miles  east  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  O.,  November  25):  Eggs  35* 
butter  25  cents  a  pound  :  old  hens  1114 
cents;  spring  chickens  12;  calves  $9.50; 
hogs  $7.25;  cattle  very  scarce,  at  $7.25 
to  $7.75.  No  sheep  raised  here.  Freight 
and  commission  off  on  all  stock,  even  if 
sold  to  local  butchers.  Corn,  short  crop, 
at  SO;  oats  48;  wheat  $1.05  (shipped 
in)  ;  hay  in  mow  $16  to  $17.50;  oat 
straw  $9  ;  potatoes,  a  short  crop,  at  $1 ; 
apples,  few  left,  at  $5  per  barrel.  Grade 
cows  sell  from  $40  to  $75.  Fair  to  good 
farm  horses  $100  to  $225 ;  pigs  six  weeks 
old  $6  per  pair.  J.  R. 

Amelia,  O. 

With  few  exceptions,  due  to  purely  lo¬ 
cal  conditions,  the  past  season’s  farm  op¬ 
erations  have  been  nearly  a  failure.  Late 
frosts  in  the  Spring,  and  early  frosts  in 
the  Fall,  with  the  extreme  drought  in 
mid-Summer,  have  proven  most  disastrous 
in  nearly  every  instance.  While  prices 
are  at  a  record-breaking  mark,  most  farm¬ 
ers  have  little  of  anything  to  sell.  Very 
many  will  be  obliged  to  buy  hay,  grain, 
potatoes  and  the  ordinary  food  necessi¬ 
ties  that  are  commonly  raised  on  the 
farm.  Stock  of  all  kinds  is  being  butch¬ 
ered,  and  thrown  on  to  the  market,  even 
though  unfit  to  be  called  beef.  Hay  would 
bring  from  $20  to  $25  per  ton,  but  there 
is  none  for  sale.  Pork  is  bringing  $12 
and  $13  per  cwt.  Beef  $10  to  $12.  Po¬ 
tatoes  about  one-third  crop,  and  selling 
for  IX)  cents  to  $1.  Oats,  corn,  rye,  and 
buckwheat,  all  staple  products  of  this 
locality,  nearly  an  entire  failure,  and 
farmers  are  buying  and  paying  mill 
prices,  This  is  considerable  of  an  apple 
country,  but  only  in  isolated  cases  are 
there  any  for  sale,  very  poor  and  bringing 
$3  per  barrel.  Butter  is  readily  bring¬ 
ing  40  cents  per  pound,  and  eggs  50  cents 
per  dozen.  The  local  grocery  stores  are 
paying  40  cents.  With  the  high  price 
of  grain,  farmers  are  not  feeding  either 
milch  cows  or  poultry  in  a  manner  to 
produce  the  best  results.  R.  n.  w. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Conditions  in  this  part  of  Nebraska 
continue  fairly  favorable.  The  weather 
is  and  has  been  warm  and  fine.  Rain 
about  November  20  gave  the  young  wheat 
a  good  soaking.  Wheat  was  needing  rain, 
none  having  fallen  since  September  20. 
Wheat  looking  well  and  in  very  good 
shape  for  Winter.  Some  hog  cholera 
around  the  country,  which  is  apparently 
being  checked  by  vaccination.  A  good 
many  hogs  are  being  fattened  on  ground 
wheat.  There  is  no  corn.  Hogs  fed  on 
ground  wheat  have  done  finely.  Live  hogs 
now  bring  $7.00  to  $7.25  per  hundred. 
Butcher’s  cattle  $6;  milch  cows  high. 
At  a  sale  recently  13  common  cows  sold 
for  an  average  of  over  $80.  Hay  brings 
$12  per  ton ;  wheat  73 ;  corn  78 ;  oats 
45 ;  potatoes  90,  shipped  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  other  points.  Wisconsin  cabbage 
$1.75  per  hundred  pounds.  Very  few 
home-grown  apples,  at  75  cents  per  bush¬ 
el.  Apples  from  Pacific  States  retail  at 
$2  per  box.  Butter  30;  eggs  33;  hens 
8%.  Many  farms  rented  on  the  basis  of 
two-fifth  the  grain  raised,  delivered  in 
market,  cash  for  grass  land  at  the  rate 
of  $20  per  acre  for  pasture  and  native 
meadow,  to  $5  per  acre  for  Alfalfa. 

Nebraska.  h.  m.  R. 

The  late  rains  have  filled  our  wells 
nicely.  Many  of  the  hill  farmers  have 
been  drawing  water  for  their  stock  for 
several  weeks.  The  roads  in  consequence 
of  the  rain  are  very  bad,  the  worst  since 
last  Spring.  The  burning  of  the  M.  J. 
Peck  Co.  barn,  with  a  loss  of  28  head  of 
stock,  total  loss  $29,175,  insurance  $12,- 
100,  net  loss  $17,075,  was  the  worst  fire 
with  loss  of  stock  we  have  had  in  years. 
This  dairy  was  the  best  collection  of 
stock  there  was  in  the  county,  Mr.  Peck 
being  a  very  large  dealer  in  registered 
and  best  grades  stock  for  shipping  pur¬ 
poses.  This  has  been  the  worst  year  for 
farmers  we  have  had  in  years,  owing  to 
the  drought  principally.  The  “back-to- 
the-landers”  who  have  a  living-wage  job 
would  better  think  twice  before  leaving  it. 
Many  of  our  farmers  will  not  raise 
enough  to  pay  their  hired  help  this  year, 
let  alone  realizing  anything  for  their  own 
work.  Potatoes  are  being  carried  at  65 
cents  per  bushel.  We  have  heard  of  five 
farmers  who  harvested  over  300  bushels 
to  the  acre ;  many  did  not  get  half  of 
that,  and  some  are  still  wondering  what 
became  of  their  seed.  Buckwheat  was 
almost  a  total  failure,  many  did  not  har¬ 
vest  their  crop  at  all.  Apples  are  bring¬ 
ing  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  bushel.  On  the 
average  we  will  not  gather  one  apple  to 
the  farm  throughout  the  county.  What 
we  have  are  mostly  shipped  in.  Most 
of  our  farmers  have  got  their  plowing 
mostly  done  for  next  year.  Should  we 
get  an  early  spring  the  crops  will  go  in 
early.  Egg  buyers  are  paying  55  cents 
per  dozen.  Turkeys  brought  26  cents  for 
Thanksgiving  week.  The  Bordens  pay 
$1.80  per  100  for  December  milk. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  e.  w. 


“Look  Beyond  the 
End  of  Your  Nose” 


grandfather  used  to  say.  A  big  Florida  fruit 
grower  remarked  that  he  had  to  go  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  learn  that  he  had  been  wrong  for 
twenty  years.  The  potato  growers  of  Maine  get 
hints  from  Colorado;  the  apple  men  learn  from 
the  orange  growers  how  to  cooperate.  Here's 
where  the  national-farm-weekly  idea  comes  in. 
If  you  want  to  travel  north,  east,  south,  west 
and  get  your  long-distance  lessons  in  money¬ 
making  methods  without  spending  carfare,  look 
beyond  the  end  of  your  nose  and  get  the  national 
farm-weekly  habit.  The  big  National  Farm 
Paper  is  The  Country  Gentleman. 


WE  BRING  THE  BEST  FARMS  TO  YOU. 
If  you  had  the  money  and  time  wouldn't  it  help 
your  farm  if  you  traveled  about  the  country, 
looking  at  the  best  farms  of  their  kind  in  the 
United  States?  We  propose  not  only  to  bring 
the  best  farms  to  you,  but  to  bring  to  you  the 
MEN  behind  the  best  farms;  let  them  tell  you 
the  secret  of  their  success,  which  is  more  worth 
while  than  merely  looking  at  the  farms.  The 
Best  Farms  I  Know  is  a  series  of  articles  writ¬ 
ten  by  men  who  do  know.  This  one  series  alone 
is  worth  more  than  the  $1.50  (less  than  three 
cents  a  week)  you  pay  for  The  Country  Gentleman . 


TEN  DOLLARS  MINUS  ONE  DOLLAR 
FIFTY  EQUALS  WHAT?  Service.  One  of 
our  editors  said  the  other  day,  “Here’s  a  check 
for  $1.50  for  a  year’s  subscription  accompanied 
by  a  technical  question  that  will  cost  us  ten  dol¬ 
lars  for  an  expert  to  answer.  Where  do  we  get 
off?”  The  answer  was  easy :  We  don't  get  off ; 
we  get  on.  And  that’s  why  we’re  getting  on. 
Service.  Our  three  hundred  thousand  weekly 
circulation  from  a  little  more  than  nothing  two 
and  a  half  years  ago  shows  that  we  are  getting 
on.  It’s  service.  Nearly  three-score  experts  are 
at  our  call  to  answer  any  question  you  may  ask 
us  about  your  business  of  farming.  It’s  free,  in 
The  Country  Gentleman. 


NOTHING  SUCCEEDS  LIKE  FAILURE  if 
you  have  wit  enough  to  escape  the  other  fellow’s 
pitfalls.  We’re  one  of  the  few  farm  papers  that 
publish  failures— in  livestock,  poultry,  fruits, 
field  crops,  farm  finance — or  lack  of  finance.  We 
don’t  publish  hard-luck  stories;  just  failures, 
with  reasons  why.  Failures  show  you  the  road 
to  success.  They're  in  The  Country  Gentleman. 


THE  FARMER’S  WIFE  IS  THE  MAIN¬ 
SPRING  OF  THE  FARM.  And  we'll  never 
let  that  mainspring  run  down  for  want  of  newr 
ideas.  Clothes,  cooking,  crocheting,  clubs — 
they’re  all  wound  right  up  to  the  minute.  And 
the  pin-money  suggestions — chickens,  eggs, 
bees,  flowers — are  timed  to  the  season  of  every 
woman’s  needs.  You'll  lighten  your  labors  if 
you  read  the  woman's  department  in  The 
Country  Gentleman. 


Everything  about  the  BUSINESS  of  farming 
you  will  find  in  The  Country  Gentleman,  the 
national  farm  weekly.  Five  cents  the  copy,  of 
all  newsdealers;  $1.50  the  year,  by  mail. 
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NATURAL  POWER  ON  THE  FARM. 

Part  II. 

I  remember  seeing  a  “home-made” 
power  plant  in  Vermont  which  furnished 
power  for  running  a  separator,  churn, 
grindstone,  washing  machinery,  etc.  The 
dam  was  somewhat  of  a  crude  affair, 
built  across  a  ravine.  The  conductors  and 
bulkhead  were  made  of  wood  ;  the  wheel, 
which  was  also  made  of  wood,  was  a 
simple  affair  about  12  inches  in  diameter, 
having  four  fans.  The  scroll  was  also 
made  of  wood,  about  14  inches  deep.  The 
opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  scroll  for  the 
admission  of  water  to  drive  the  wheel 
was  about  three  by  four  inches  square. 
The  chute  that  carried  the  water  from  the 
bulkhead  to  the  scroll  was  so  placed  as  to 
direct  the  stream  against  the  fans  near 
the  ends.  There  was  no  outlet  in  the 
scroll,  the  water  flying  out  at  the  top  in 
a  funnel-shaped  sheet.  The  power  gener¬ 
ated  by  this  wheel  was  carried  one-fourth 
mile  or  more  to  the  house  by  means  of 
long  strips  or  slats  of  wood,  attached  at 
their  ends  to  perpendicular  arms  which 
were  attached  to  posts  by  means  of  wood¬ 
en  pins  through  the  center  of  each  arm, 
on  which  they  moved.  At  the  house  the 
last  slot  was  made  to  do  duty  as  a  piston, 
being  attached  to  a  wooden  wheel  on  the 
end  of  a  short  shaft,  on  the  other  end  of 
which  was  a  discarded  mowing  machine 
wheel,  which  served  as  a  driving  wheel, 
from  which  to  belt,  and  also  as  a  balance 
wheel  to  carry  the  crank  just  dead  center, 
when  in  motion.  The  water  wheel  was 
started  aud  stopped  from  the  house  by 
means  of  two  wires,  one  of  which  opened 
the  gate;  the  other  closed  it.  Cut  below 


HOME-MADE  POWER  PLANT. 

illustrates  description  of  home-made 
power  plant  in  Vermont:  (a)  bulkhead; 
(b)  conductor  leading  water  from  dam  to 
bulkhead;  (c)  chute  leading  water  from 
bulkhead  to  waterwheel;  (e)  scroll;  (f) 
bevel  gearing  reducing  speed;  (g)  wires 
operating  gate;  (d)  passing  over  pulleys 
at  top  of  bulkhead.  Of  course  this  was  a 
very  crude  affair,  and  many  improvements 
may  be  suggested.  For  instance,  a  large 
percentage  of  the  power  was  required  to 
move  all  the  levers,  while  with  a  wire  or 
•  able  the  friction  and  lost  motion  would 
have  been  greatly  reduced. 

There  are  a  great  many  types  of  water 
wheels,  of  which  the  iron  turbine  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  popular,  and  perhaps  as 
good  as  any,  if  not  the  best  for  general 
use.  Of  course  there  are  wheels  of  other 
types  which  might  give  better  service  in 


IMPROVEMENT  ON  ABOVE  PLAN. 

Some  locations  and  for  some  particular 
work.  The  old  overshot  wheel  is  not 
much  in  use  at  the  present  time.  With 
this  wheel  we  cannot  utilize  much  more 
than  two-thirds  of  our  head  or  fall ;  still, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  water  they  give 
a  steady,  substantial  motion.  One  point 
which  has  made  this  type  of  wheel  popu¬ 
lar  in  home-made  power  plants  is  the  fact 
that  they  require  no  bulkhead,  the  wheel 
taking  the  water  direct  from  the  dam. 
However,  in  Winter  they  have  a  habit  of 
accumulating  large  quantities  of  ice  and 
becoming  cumbersome  if  not  useless.  Cut 
above  is  a  drawing  in  which  I  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  illustrate  my  idea  of  improve¬ 
ments  that  might  be  made  in  the  Vermont 
plant :  (d)  the  part  of  the  gate  to  which 
the  wire  is  attached ;  (a)  the  rod  on  which 
the  gate  swings.  The  pressure  being 
greater  on  the  end  (d)  would  make  the 
gate  self-closing;  3  and  4  are  the  cables 
<>r  wires  showing  their  simple  arrange¬ 
ment  and  method  of  suspending  them. 

A.  J.  HILL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Tell  your  Eastern  Shore  correspondent 
to  let  rye  alone  in  the  silo.  I  tried  it 
years  ago  for  silage.  I  had  a  large  area 
in  rye  which  I  had  been  cutting  for  soil¬ 
ing  in  the  stables,  and  having  more  than 
needed  for  this  purpose  I  cut  it  into  a 
silo,  filling  it  half  full.  Later  the  silo 
was  finished  with  corn.  When  I  fed  from 
that  silo  and  reached  the  rye,  every  cow 
turned  up  her  nose  at  the  rye,  and  would 
not  eat  it  at  all.  Fortunately  I  had  two 
other  silos  filled  with  corn,  and  only  lost 
the  labor  of  filling  in  the  rye,  which  was 
all  used  as  bedding  and  went  into  the 
manure.  Rye  is  poor  feed  in  any  shape 
and  certainly  does  not  pay  to  make  sil¬ 
age  of. 

The  Greening,  as  you  say,  certainly 
makes  the  best  pie,  but  the  city  buyer 
buys  red  apples.  Put  Ben  Davis  on  a 
stand  along  side  of  Grimes  Golden,  and 
nine  out  of  ten  city  buyers  will  take  the 
red  apple  instead  of  the  far  better  yel¬ 
low  one. 

To  your  correspondent  on  page  1253  I 
would  say  that  I  have  a  stove  in  my 
dining  room  which  heats  the  bedroom 
above  perfectly.  It  is  an  ordinary  cylin¬ 
der  coal  stove  made  with  a  sheet-iron  flue 
from  the  top  to  a  register  in  the  floor 
of  the  bedroom,  which  can  be  closed  after 
retiring,  and  it  operates  perfectly,  heating 
the  dining  room  by  turning  off  a  damper 
from  the  room  above  in  daytime.  Where 
one  has  to  depend  on  stoves  it  is  a  very 
good  thing.  In  my  living  room  I  use 
a  gas  heater  made  with  a  copper  re¬ 
flector  like  an  open  fireplace,  and  I  find 
that  the  gas  is  about  as  cheap  as  hard 
coal  at  present  prices. 

S.  L.  J.  thinks  that  the  parcel  post 
has  not  helped  him.  Perhaps  he  has  not 
given  it  a  chance.  I  get  a  certain  pack¬ 
age  the  first  of  every  month.  When  it 
was  brought  by  express  it  cost  me  35 
cents.  Now  it  comes  by  parcel  post  for 
seven  cents.  Certainly  the  parcel  post 
has  helped  me  in  this  respect,  and  in 
many  others,  for  I  can  send  garden  pro¬ 
ducts  with  ease  and  cheapness  that  I 
could  not  send  before,  and  as  I  am  a 
bulb  grower  I  find  that  packages  of  bulbs 
go  to  the  purchaser  far  more  cheaply  than 
formerly.  w.  f.  massey. 

Maryland. 

Keeping  Salsify. 

How  can  I  keep  salsify  roots  during 
the  Winter  for  Spring  use?  Would  the 
roots  freeze  and  spoil  if  we  leave  them  in 
the  ground  over  Winter,  the  same  as 
parsnips,  or  should  we  store  them  in  the 
cellar  safe  from  frost?  l.  k.  o. 

Budd  Lake,  N.  J. 

This  root  vegetable  is  entirely  hardy 
aud  may  be  treated  in  all  respects,  like  } 
the  parsnip.  It  may  be  left  in  the  ground 
where  it  grows,  or  it  may  be  taken  up  and 
stored  for  Winter  use.  either  in  the  root 
cellar  or  in  a  pit.  The  ordinary  house 
cellar  is  as  a  rule  too  warm  and  dry  for 
the  storage  of  such  cold-blooded  roots  as 
the  parsnip  and  salsify;  a  temperature 
of  50  degrees  will  induce  growth,  which 
is  not  desirable,  nor  good  for  the  roots, 
as  they  soon  become  withered  and  unfit 
for  use.  I  have  for  a  number  of  years 
used  a  cold  frame  for  the  storage,  of 
parsnips,  beets,  carrots  and  salsify  with 
very  good  success.  The  frame  should  be 
excavated  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  more 
below  the  outside  surface  of  the  ground, 
much  depending  on  the  natural  drainage, 
which  must  be  .good,  as  water  lying 
around  the  roots  would  soon  destroy 
them.  With  twelve  inch  boards  the  frame 
should  be  divided  into  as  many  compart¬ 
ments  as  there  are  kinds  of  roots  to  store, 
and  large  enough  to  hold  the  quantity 
of  each  kind  on  hand.  They  should  be 
placed  in  a  few  at  a  time,  sifting  soil 
among  them  so  that  practically  all  come 
in  contact  with  the  soil.  The  heaps  of 
roots  and  soil  should  not  extend  above 
the  outside  soil  surface.  Put  about  three 
inches  of  soil  over  them,  after  which  they 
should  have  a  covering  of  forest  leaves, 
straw  or  hay  to  a  depth  of  six  to  12 
inches,  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
Winter.  The  sash  may  now  be  put  on 
to  keep  out  rain  and  if  shutters  or  other 
convenient  means  of  shading  is  not  at 
haud  the  sash  must  be  blocked  up  in  the 
rear  to  a  height  of  about  four  inches  and 
so  kept  until  severe  freezing  sets  in.  when 
they  are  to  be  lowered  for  the  Winter. 
Roots  so  stored  will  keep  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition  and  be  easy  to  get  out  when  want¬ 
ed  for  use  during  the  Winter  months. 


We  Buy  It  By  The  Box 

— for  Christmas! 
— for  85  cents! 
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The  clean ,  pure, 
healthful 
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SPEARMINT 


can  now  be  had  of 
most  any  dealer  for 
85  cents  a  box  of 
twenty  packages. 
Get  this  long- 
lasting  goody 
that  helps  ch¬ 
i'  gest  other 
_  goodies.  It 
/  costs  less  than 
a  cent  a  stick 
by  the  box! 

Be  SURE  it's 
Wrigley’s 
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CAUTION! 

The  great  popularity  of  the  clean, 
pure  healthful  Wrigtey’s  E5ZE2Z^- 


% 


is  causing  unscrupulous  persons  to  wrap  rank 
imitations  that  are  not  even  real  chewing  gum  so 
they  resemble  genuine  WRIGLEY’S.  The  better  class 
of  stores  will  not  try  to  fool  you  with  these  imitations.  They 
will  be  offered  to  you  principally  by  street  fakirs,  peddlers  and  the 
candy  departments  of  some  5  and  10  cent  stores.  These  imitations 


Hull  Big  Stumps  Quick 

SSHBrf  $1280  from  40  acres  the 

sttiJMtN  first  year  stumps  are  outm 

JPulls  an  acre  a  day.  It  doubles  land  values.  Enables  you  to 
grow  crops  instead  of  paying  taxes  on  land  that  yields 

nothing;.  ^4  HERCULES 

Stump  Puller 

More  power  than  a  traetor.  60  per  cent 
lighter,  400  per  cent  stronger  than  cast  iron 
puller.  SO  days’  free  trial.  3-year  guarantee 
to  replace,  free,  all  castings  that  break  from 
any  cause  whatever.  Double  safety  ratchets 
insure  safety  to  men  and  team.  Accurate  w 
turning  means  light  draft.  Mai!  postal  for  “ 

free  book  showing  photos  and  letters  from - 

^^^nvners.  Tells  how  to  turn  stump 

land  into  big  money.  Special  introductory 
proposition  will  interest  you.  Write  now. 

“  HERCULES  31  KG.  CO.,  130  ~22nd  St. 

^  Centerville,  Iowa 

From  Michigan 


ah 

Steel 
Trip I 


Weatherproof  is  expense-proof 

Tilniaad  Lake  asphalt  makes  roofing  lastingly  tight  against  ram. 
Sun,  wind,  snow,  heat  and  cold. 

This  is  the  everlasting  waterproofer  of  Nature.  We  use  it  to  make 

.THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


Because  it  gives  absolute  protection  Genasco  is  economical  roofing — 
it  costs  less  in  the  end. 

tradlm  Jrk”  Thi*  f°  ♦  ? . ^!neraI  or  smooth  surface.  Look  for  the  hemisphere 
1  h?  K  ant-leak  Meet  is  in  every  roll  of  smooth  surface  Genasco.  It  water- 
proofs  seams  without  cement  and  prevents  nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

largest  producers  In  the  world  _  New  York  Chicago 

Of  asphalt  aud  ready  roonng  San  Francisco 


K. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

On  December  1  the  cows  were  still  at 
pasture,  with  the  grass  green  and  long. 
It  has  been  but  little  injured  by  the  frost. 
The  cows  get  a  peek  of  mangels  per  day 
and  dry  stalks  with  their  grain.  I  think 
a  cow  should  be  well  trained  for  her  Win¬ 
ter  job.  A  cushion  of  fat  over  her  bones 
makes  the  long  barn  prison  a  little  softer. 
Ten  years  ago  I  used  to  argue  that  it  did 
not  pay  us  to  grow  feed  corn  or  to  keep 
cattle.  I  thought  sweet  corn  would  pay 
better — selling  the  ears  and  feeding  the 
stalks.  At  that  time  Western  corn  was 
very  cheap,  and  cows  were  slow  of  sale. 
Now  corn  is  high  and  good  cows  are 
in  big  demand.  People  have  learned  how 
to  pick  out  a  good  cow — on  her  record 
and  test  as  well  as  her  shape.  We  can 
grow  corn  and  cover  crops  between  our 
tree  rows  and  take  care  of  a  few  choice 
heifers.  This  adds  a  profitable  side  is¬ 
sue  to  fruit  farming,  and  the  practice  is 
sure  to  spread.  A  warm  Fall,  like  this 
one,  makes  such  growth  on  the  cover 
crops  that  the  heifers  will  not  cost  much. 
Calf  feeding  will  pay  if  a  man  lives  where 
calves  can  be  bought  cheap. 

We  are  still  working  off  the  apple 
crop.  I  never  realized  before  how  much 
a  good  storage  plant  means  to  a  fruit 
grower.  I  saw  a  man  last  week  who  has 
9,000  barrels  in  city  storage.  This  man 
buys  the  fruit  in  the  neighbors’  orchards 
and  sprays  and  handles  it  to  suit  him. 
Long  experience  has  made  him  a  fine 
judge  of  fruit,  and  he  can  estimate  what 
a  tree  or  an  orchard  will  give  him.  He 
gets  his  crop  into  storage,  and  in  a  year 
like  this  he  is  master  of  the  situation. 
He  can  spend  the  Winter  in  the  city  sell¬ 
ing  his  fruit.  This  year  the  price  is 
steadily  rising  on  good  apples.  We  sold 
our  crop  early  because  I  felt  that  the 
warm  Fall  would  spoil  the  cellar  apples. 
It  was  better  to  get  rid  of  them  at  a  fair 
price,  rather  than  to  hold  in  poor  storage 
and  take  the  risk  of  loss.  I  am  not  much 
of  a  plunger  unless  I  know  how  deep  the 
water  is.  Next  year  we  must  have  a 
storage  house. 

Do  I  understand  that  you  advise  plant¬ 
ing  the  Northern  Spy  apple  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey?  I  thought  that  location  was  too  far 
south.  s.  J.  R. 

It  is  for  the  best  results.  Our  North¬ 
ern  Spy  trees  bear  well  and  give  fine 
large  fruit,  but  the  variety  should  be 
handled  in  late  September.  We  let  our 
Spys  remain  on  the  tree  too  long  this 
year.  They  stopped  growing  and  split 
open.  Picked  in  September  they  were 
excellent,  but  after  they  are  ripe  they 
must  come  off  the  trees. 

Will  you  inform  me  where  the  mulley 
or  hornless  cow  originated?  w.  F. 

New  York. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  original 
cow  was  polled  or  hornless.  The  horns 
seem  to  be  a  growth  produced  through 
many  generations  as  weapons  or  for 
other  use.  Every  now  and  then  these 
polled  heads  seem  to  appear  in  all  the 
cattle  breeds  as  a  result  of  what  is  called 
“atavism”  or  breeding  back.  Some  old 
inheritance  or  tendency  comes  from  a 
far  back  ancestor  and  develops  in  the  off¬ 
spring.  The  polled  calves  which  come 
from  horned  parents  are  products  of  the 
original  type.  There  are  polled  families 
of  Short-horn,  Hereford,  Jersey,  Hol¬ 
stein  and  Guernsey.  Of  course  the  An¬ 
gus,  Galloway  and  Red  Poll  are  naturally 
hornless.  All  cattle  would  be  better  off 
without  horns,  and  it  seems  better  to 
have  a  naturally  polled  head  than  to  cut 
the  horns  off  or  kill  them  on  the  calf. 

The  tax  problem  is  getting  to  be  a  fierce 
one  here.  For  the  sake  of  comparison 
will  you  tell  us  how  your  tax  rate  is 
made  up?  J.  L.  s. 

Michigan. 

Here  are  the  items  in  my  tax  bill,  due 
December  20  of  this  year.  This  is  the 
rate  per  .$100: 


County  tax . $0.45 

County  poor . 01 

State  school . 24 

Borough  . 89 

Special  . 30 


Total . $1.89 


This  is  somewhat  less  than  in  former, 
years.  I  have  often  pointed  out  that  in 
New  Jersey  we  are  supposed  to  escape 
paying  any  tax  to  support  our  State 
government,  since  the  corporations  are 


supposed  to  pay  it  for  us.  I  would  like 
to  have  property  owners  in  other  States 
compare  these  figures  with  their  own. 
We  give  one  cent  out  of  each  $100  for 
the  poor!  The  “borough”  and  special 
taxes  take  care  of  our  local  government 
and  pay  interest  and  bonds  for  handling 
a  system  of  fine  roads.  As  nearly  as  I 
can  figure  it,  I  should  say  that  land  is 
assessed  at  about  one-third  of  its  value, 
while  buildings  are  assessed  at  about  one- 
half,  with  personal  property  at  perhaps 
one-third.  Personally  I  would  not  mind 
asking  each  taxpayer  to  state  just  the 
selling  price  of  his  property  and  tax  him 
on  that.  That  would  bring  down  the  tax 
rate  and,  on  the  whole,  be  a  fairer  sys¬ 
tem  of  valuation. 


Is  the  bone  phosphate  in  tankage  avail¬ 
able  as  plant,  food?  Is  it  the  same  as 
phosphoric  acid  from  bone?  E.  L.  B. 

Galway,  N.  Y. 

In  a  good  sample  of  tankage  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  is  about  as  soluble  as  that 
in  steamed  bone.  It  makes  a  difference, 
of  course,  as  to  how  fine  the  tankage  is. 
Remember  that  the  tankage  is  a  mixture 
of  bone,  meat  and  offal  cooked  under  a 
powerful  heat.  The  fat  or  grease  is  taken 
off  and  the  residue  dried  and  ground. 
Thus  it  is  much  the  same  as  meat  and 
bone  and  the  cooking  would  naturally 
make  the  bone  part  of  it  a  little  more 
available  than  a  raw  ground  bone. 


A  member  of  the  family,  whose  opinion 
I  should  much  prefer  to  respect,  tells  me 
I  have  taken  $100  from  the  value  of  our 
farm  horse  by  clipping  his  mane.  He  is 
a  slow,  clumsy,  willing  beast  about  nine 
or  10  years,  and  about  1,100  weight. 
Of  course  his  selling  value  is  meant,  as 
his  service  value  is  not  impaired  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  increased,  as  he  sweats  less 
in  the  stall  and  is  easier  cleaned.  I  would 
be  very  grateful  for  an  expression  of  good 
opinion  on  the  matter.  E.  L.  s 

Massachusetts. 


How  much  was  the  horse  worth  before 
his  mane  was  clipped?  This  question  of 
values  depends  on  the  point  of  view.  I 
know  truckmen  who  clip  off  the  mane  as 
soon  as  they  buy  a  horse.  They  claim  an 
animal  does  better  at  hard  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  seen  women  cry  when 
old  Tom's  mane  was  cut.  With  the  aver¬ 
age  buyer,  prejudiced  against  a  mule, 
the  mane  clipping  would  mean  a  loss 
of  about  one-third  of  the  horse’s  sell¬ 
ing  price.  Aside  from  any  “beauty”  of 
the  mane,  the  horse  is  better  off  for  the 
clipping. 


I 


I  presume  many  of  our  readers  have 
followed  the  news  reports  of  the  campaign 
to  raise  $4,000,000  for  Y.  1VI.  C.  A.  work 
in  New  York.  It  seemed  like  an  enormous 
undertaking,  yet  the  money  was  finally 
pledged,  with  some  $60,000  to  spare.  The 
gifts  ranged  all  the  way  from  $1  to  $350,- 
000.  Money  flows  into  this  great  city 
from  all  over  the  world.  The  65  cents  of 
the  dollar  which  the  handlers  receive,  and 
a  good  share  of  the  farmer’s  35  cents  as 
well,  finds  its  way  finally  to  the  big  cities, 
where  too  much  of  it  remains  unevenly 
distributed.  As  this  goes  on  for  years 
the  country  comes  to  be  something  like  a 
man  with  a  very  poor  circulation.  The 
blood  does  not  make  its  way  freely  to 
hands  or  feet  or  skin,  and  he  suffers.  No 
man  can  do  good  work  with  frosted  finger 
tips  or  cold  feet,  even  though  there  be 
blood  enough  in  his  body.  Money  piled 
up  in  the  big  cities  makes  a  good  showing 
on  paper,  but  when  it  is  sucked  away 
from  the  farms  or  small  places  that  it 
may  be  hoarded  here  the  fingers  and  feet 
of  the  nation  are  left  chilled.  Yret  there 
are  many  who  come  after  this  city 
money.  Some  are  dishonest,  crooks  by 
nature,  who  come  here  to  gamble  and  rob. 
They  merely  put  dirt  on  the  money  and 
it  is  left  here.  Then  there  are  bright 
young  boys  and  girls  from  the  country 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  home  conditions, 
and  come  here  to  earn  some  of  this 
money.  They  struggle  and  toil,  some 
make  a  fair  living  and  more,  while  others 
find  themselves  out  of  place.  They  would 
be  far  better  off  at  home,  if  the  conditions 
could  be  a  little  different,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  good  business  chance. 

But  New  York  also  has  its  share  of 
people  who  come  to  get  some  of  this  New 
York  money  for  worthy  purposes.  This 
$4,000,000  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  be 
well  spent,  and  I  wish  that  a  large  share 
of  it  could  be  used  for  such  work  as  they 
are  doing  in  Windsor  County,  Vermont. 
While  this  work  was  going  on  I  kept 
track  of  the  worthy  calls  for  this  New 
York  money  which  came  to  notice  in  one 


day — without  any  effort  to  hunt  them  up. 
First  came  two  Sisters  of  Charity — wom¬ 
en  who  had  given  their  lives  to  work 
among  the  poor.  Then  came  a  man  who 
is  giving  his  life  unselfishly  to  trying  to 
maintain  a  negi’o  school  in  the  South. 
Then  followed  a  Salvation  Army  captain. 
I  met  by  accident,  when  I  went  out,  a 
man  who  was  trying  to  raise  a  little  fund 
to  help  support  the  family  of  a  comrade 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  hospital  with  a 
crushed  leg.  Around  the  corner  there 
was  a  blax*e  of  music  where  a  band  of 
colored  boys  in  red  uniforms  were  trying 
to  raise  funds  for  an  orphan  school  in 
South  Carolina.  Up  the  street  an  old 
man  was  trying  to  raise  funds  to  establish 
a  hospital  in  the  West  Indies.  At  dinner 
I  met  a  friend  who  was  raising  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  a  wooden  leg  for  a  poor 
man.  l~ou  take  an  amateur  philanthro¬ 
pist  with  a  dollar  in  his  pocket,  and  he 
surely  runs  the  gauntlet  in  Newr  York. 
Under  the  shadow  of  the  great  buildings 
and  within  reach  of  hoarded  millions  of 
money  want  and  sorrow  come  with  their 
tales  of  misery  and  need.  I  suppose  if 
we  were  to  know  the  vast  sums  of 
money  that  are  giveix  away  for  charity  in 
this  great  city  we  should  be  astonished. 

Of  course  the  country  and  its  people 
would  be  far  better  off  if  this  money  and 
more  could  be  distributed  and  sent  out 
for  investment  in  country  enterprises. 
Instead  of  crowding  money  and  business 
upon  this  small  island  of  Manhattan  a 
good  share  of  it  ought  to  be  sent  back  to 
the  little  water  powers  in  the  hills,  or 
to  the  contexts  of  country  population. 
Many  of  the  manufacturers  would  be 
better  off  for  such  distribution,  while  it 
would  mean  the  very  bread  of  life  to 
country  neighborhoods.  It  would  hold 
the  children  of  the  hill  towns  and  give 
us  the  old-time  country  population  which 
has  meant  so  much  to  this  nation.  It 
would  also  settle  the  35-cent  dollar  ques¬ 
tion.  II.  w.  c. 


Cash  for 

Raw  Furs 


Why  sell  your  skins  at 
home  when  you  can 
send  thorn  to  us  and 
save  all  middlemen’s 
profits?  Now  York  is 
the  best  market  in 
America.  We  pay  cash 
for  hides  of  Skunks, 
Minks,  Coons,  Opossums,  Foxes,  etc.  Thirty  years  in 
the  business.  No  commission  charged. We  stand  express 
on  T  DIITI  CD  Pfl  charges.^  Write  for  price  list. 
OtLI,  dUILlK  UU.,  Exporters,  4  East  12th  St.,  New  York 


December  13, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  ami  a 
“square  deal.’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


HUNTERS  - -  TRAPPERS 


If  you  want  an  ideal  lamp  .for  night  fishing,  trap¬ 
ping,  hunting  or  lor  work  about  farm  or  machin¬ 
ery,  send  to-day  for  a 


Baldwin  Lamp 

Projects  n  1 X  candle  power  huht  150  teet. 
Burns  Acetylene  Gas.  Weight  6  oz. 
Height 3^  In.  Can  be  carried  tn  hand 
or  worn  on  cap  or  belt,  leaving  both 
hands  free.  No  oil,  soot  or  class.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe  and  simple.  Kitty  hours 
bright  light  costa  95c.  Useful  as  well 
during  Automobile  repairing.  Catalogue 
free  and  Instructive  booklet,  ’‘Knots  find 
How  to  Tie  Them”  mailed  on  request. 


At  all  dealers  or  by  JOHN  SIMMONS  CO. 
mail  prepaid -$1.00  148  Leonard  St.  New  York  City 


TRAPPING  PAYS  BIG 

if  you  know  the  insld©  secrets  of  ths 
business.  Fur  News  Magazine,  published 
monthly,  $1.00  a  year,  tells  all  about  trapping,  hunting,  raw 
furs,  hunting  dogs,  guttg,  traps,  carops»and  all  pursuits  for  profit 
In  the  woods  and  holds.  Lots  of  good  stories.  SPECIAL  OKMK, 
Send  25©.  for  3  months’  trial  and  get  FREE  valuable  6-1-page 
Trappers  Guide.  FUR  NEWS  Pl’B.CO.,  75  >V.  28rd  St.,  Now  York 


Cash  Prices  for  HighestCow  and  Horse  Hides 

and  fancy  prices  for  Calf  Skins.  Address 

ROGERS  TANNERY,  -  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 


SKUNK 


WE  PAY  TOP  PRICES  FOR  SKUNK. 
MINK,  MUSKRAT,  AND  ALL  RAW  FURS, 
Price  list.  free.  IVI .  J.  .Jewett  & 
Sons,  Redwood,  N.Y.  Depl.  29. 


G.  I.  FOX.  274 
Seventh  Ave. 
N.  Y.  A  square 
deal,  liberal  as¬ 
sortment,  top 
prices.  Write 
for  price  list. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

I  PAY  THE  HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES  for  all  kinds  of  raw 
furs,  and  GUARANTEE  YOU  a  square  deal.  Try  mo  ami 
see.  .J.  C.  MANNING,  Nortliampton,  Mass. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  ban-  or  l'ur  on. 
Wo  tan  and  finish  thorn  right ;  make 
them  into  coats  ifor  men  aud  women) , 
robes, rugs  or  g-loves  when  ordered. 

Vour  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  „uy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
lllustratod  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  olt  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  the  froight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horso 
hidos  and  calf  skins  ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  wo  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyeli  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y, 


We 

Receive 


URS 


from  all  over  IT.  S.  and  Canada.  Why 
not  ship  to  us?  You  will  sooner  or 
later.  Send  for  price  list  and  ship  to 
M.  F.  Pfaelzer  &  Co., 

119  W.  29th  St.  (Desk  22), 

New  York  City. 


We  guarantee  to  hold  all  shipments  entirely  separate,  and  in  ease  our  valua¬ 
tions  are  not  satisfactory  we  will  return  your  goods  at  once,  and  pay  all 
express  charges  both  ways. 


H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO. 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT. 

References:  Dun  or  Bradstreet  Commercial  Agencies — Any  Bank 


FUN  AND  MONEY 

x  _  in  Trapping  with 

Victor  traps 

To  Boys  or  “  Grown-Ups”: — Write  for 
free  booklet  on  trapping,  showing  how 
you  can  make  money  before  and  after 
school  or  between  “chore"  times. 

Address  ONEIDA  COMMUNITY,  Ltd.,  Oneida,  N.Y. 


NO.  20  KENWOOD  AVE. 


1327.  « 


1913. 
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Ruralisms 


FRUIT  NOTES  FROM  MISSOURI. 

This  year  I  had  an  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  new  grape  Eclipse,  originated 
by  E.  H.  Riehl,  of  Illinois,  and  to  test  its 
claims  as  the  best  extra  early.  It  was 
indeed  ahead  of  anything  else  in  the 
vineyard  to  an  extent  of  four  or  five 
days.  It  was  edible  very  soon  after  col¬ 
oring,  and  there  is  no  question  that  it 
could  go  on  the  market  several  days  in 
advance  of  Moore’s  Early,  and  thus  com¬ 
mand  high  prices.  Its  quality  is  good,  as 
good  as  or  better  than  Concord ;  most 
people  say  better,  but  an  uncloyed  ap¬ 
petite  for  grapes  may  have  an  influence. 
In  berry  it  is  a  grade  smaller  than  Con¬ 
cord  but  its  disappointment  for  me  lay 
in  its  small  clusters  and  moderate  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  It  did  not  look  like  a  heavy 
yielder,  judging  from  one  four-year-old 
and  several  three-year-old  vines.  Rut  Geo. 
\Y.  Endicott,  who  lives  some  25  miles  to 
the  southeast  in  Illinois,  writes  me  that 
it  bore  a  fine  crop  for  him,  and  sold  at 
50  cents  per  eight-pound  basket  in  Cairo. 
He  says  that  its  bunches  will  get  larger 
as  the  vine  gets  older,  and  that  he  con¬ 
siders  it  a  good  grape  for  a  local  market. 
Nevertheless  I  feel  too  dubious  in  respect 
to  its  market  value  to  set  of  it  largely 
until  further  trial,  but  there  can  be  no 


is  as  large  in  berry  as  Moores,  has  a 
richer  color,  better  quality,  a  much 
tougher  skin,  never  cracks,  is  one  of  the 
best  of  keepers,  holding  up  for  a  month 
to  six  weeks  after  ripening,  and  is  very 
productive.  It  holds  the  first  place,  un¬ 
rivalled,  in  our  local  market,  as  long  as 
it  lasts.  Yet  the  majority  of  reports  of 
this  grape  are  unfavorable,  and  I  do  not 
recommend  it  commercially  until  well 
tested.  Endicott  says  it  demands  a  lime¬ 
stone  soil  and  I  know  it  must  have  high 
culture  and  short  pruning.  After  Camp¬ 
bell  the  fruit  stores  demand  more  black 
grapes,  as  they  are  the  best  sellers,  but 
I  have  had  nothing  to  give  them  except 
Concord,  and  it  falls  too  much  below  the 
Campbell  standard  to  sustain  the  demand 
and  the  price,  although  it  did  so  this 
year  as  the  result  of  advancing  prices  in 
everything.  I  have  had  a  vine  of  Wilder 
fruiting  for  several  years  but  its  bunches 
were  too  irregular  and  its  ripening  too 
uneven  to  attract  regard,  though  its  ber¬ 
ries  were  large.  This  year  I  seem  to 
have  found  the  kind  wanted  in  the  Merri- 
mac,  another  Rogers  hybrid,  and  resemb¬ 
ling  the  Wilder  in  some  respects.  The 
Merrimac  is  fully  as  large  as.  if  not 
larger,  than  Campbell,  and  is  a  beautiful 
grape.  While  none  of  its  bunches  were 
very  large,  they  averaged  well  and  were 
shapely.  The  vine  was  productive  and  of 
very  strong  growth.  I  am  thinking  of 


Concord. 

question  of  its  value  as  a  grape  for  the 
home  collection.  Any  variety  of  good 
quality  that  gives  us  ripe  fruit  a  few  days 
earlier  than  usual  is  an  important  ac¬ 
quisition  to  the  vineyard.  It  did  not 
prove  to  be  a  long  keeper  when  sacked. 

The  next  grape  to  ripen  was  the 
Champion,  and  if  this  variety  was  only 
of  good  quality  instead  of  being  one  of 
the  poorest  on  the  list,  it  would  be  a 
great  moneymaker,  for  the  vine  is  vigor¬ 
ous  and  productive,  but  no  customer  ever 
buys  it  the  second  time  for  eating  off 
the  bunch.  Next  came  Moore’s  Early, 
a  grape  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  praise 
too  highly.  I  think  it  equal  to  the  Con¬ 
cord  in  flavor  and  it  is  much  larger.  Its 
bunches  are  always  perfectly  filled  out 
and  their  size  and  bloom  and  general 
beauty  make  it  very  attractive  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  One  of  its  good  characteristics 
is  its  refusal  to  overbear,  although  al¬ 
ways  setting  a  fair  crop,  and  to  this  no 
doubt  it  owes  in  some  degree  the  per¬ 
fection  of  its  bunches  and  their  always 
even  ripening.  The  vine  is  hardy  and 
vigorous  and  all  in  all  it  is  hard  to  ex¬ 
cel.  It  is  a  good  shipper,  but  the  berries 
will  crack  under  favorable  conditions,  and 
it  is  not  a  long  keeper  in  the  sack  (paper 
bag).  It  is  planted  by  the  acre  in  South¬ 
west  Missouri. 

Always  before  ripening  with  Moore’s, 
but  this  year  a  week  behind  it,  comes 
Campbell’s  Early,  the  king  of  all  grapes 
that  have  ever  grown  here.  Its  one  de¬ 
fect  is  its  imperfect  pollination,  from 
which  result  a  large  proportion  of  im¬ 
perfect  bunches.  I  should  be  glad  to 
bear  if  anyone  has  been  able  to  overcome 
this  weakness.  There  are  numerous  other 
sorts  in  close  proximity.  Despite  this 
fault  Campbell’s  is  the  most  profitable 
grape  in  the  vineyard.  Many  of  its 
clusters  are  the  largest  and  handsomest 
in  the  collection  of  some  40  varieties.  It 
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setting  a  hundred-yard  row  of  this  var¬ 
iety  as  a  supplement  to  Campbell. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 


Waterproofing  Cotton  Cloth. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  treat  a  seed¬ 
bed  cover  made  of  cheesecloth  or  tobacco- 
canvas  to  make  it  last  longer?  I  made 
three  large  tine  ones  and  painted  them 
with  linseed  oil.  but  they  seem  to  fall  to 
pieces  as  soon  as.  if  not  sooner  than,  with¬ 
out  the  oil.  I  understand  that  the  poul- 
tryinen  claim  linseed  oil  \jill  not  make 
cotton  cloth  last  longer.  The  first  one 
burned  up  after  I  folded  it  up  to  protect 
from  the  rain  before  the  oil  was  dry.  It 
was  on  a  clothesline.  Lucky  I  did  not 
take  it  into  the  house.  It  burned  during 
the  night.  e.  V.  u. 

Weaverville,  N.  C. 

Never  fold  up  a  pile  of  oily  cotton,  for 
that  is  a  pretty  certain  way  to  have  a 
spontaneous  combustion.  I  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  of  making  cotton  cloth 
waterproof.  Take  three  pints  of  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil ;  one  ounce  of  acetate  of  lead ; 
four  ounces  of  rosin.  Rub  the  acetate  up 
with  a  little  of  the  oil,  and  then  add  the 
remainder  of  the  oil  and  the  rosin.  Heat 
till  completely  melted  and  mixed  in  an 
iron  pot  over  a  slow  fire.  Stretch  the 
cloth  tight  and  apply  the  oil  with  a  flat 
brush.  It  will  dry  in  24  hours.  It  can 
be  made  more  completely  waterproof  by 
turning  the  cloth  over  and  applying  a 
coat  to  the  other  side.  The  mixture 
should  be  applied  hot.  w.  F.  massey. 


Indian  Wheat. — I  note  inquiry  about 
India  wheat  in  a  recent  issue  of  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y.  This  wheat  is  very  much  the 
same  as  buckwheat,  but  with  us  makes 
a  taller  ranker  growth,  with  a  smaller, 
greenish  blossom  ;  it  is  grown  in  this  lo¬ 
cality  quite  generally,  though  in  a  small 
way.  Most  farmers  have  a  small  patch 
to  furnish  material  for  the  “buckwheat 
cakes  and  maple  syrup.”  The  flour  is 
much  the  same  as  regular  buckwheat. 

Vermont.  w.  E.  ROBINSON. 


LET  a  Caille  Portable  Boat  Motor 
propel  your  boat.  Can  be  instantly 
attached  to  square  or  pointed  stern 
row  boats.  Travels  seven  to  nine  miles 
per  hour.  A  child  can  run  it. 

Q^IcPortahlcTioQtMoior 


is  steered  Dy  a  rudder  like  a  launch — not 
by  the  propeller.  Can  be  quickly  adjusted 

riJBSq  to  any  anSle  or  depth  of 
Sits Mm-  stern.  Starts  with  a  half 
a  turn  of  the  flywheel. 
Runs  7  hours  on  a  gallon  of 
fuel.  Send  for  literature. 

We  Also  Build  Marine 
Engines  Up  to  30  H.  P. 

These  embody  all  sizes — 
from  one  to  four  cylinders. 
Send  for  beautiful  catalogue. 

CAILLE  PERFECTION  MOTOR  CO., 

1260  Caille  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  edi¬ 
torial  page. 


— „  WITTE  Engine ,  after  26  years,  still  giving 
good  service  to  8.  A.  Stone ,  Chilllcothe,  Mo. 

WITTE  Engines 

Kerosene,  Gasoline  &  Gas 

You  can  now  own  an  Engine  for 
1  ess  than  you  can  do  wl  thout  one. 

Look  at  These  Prices! 


2  H-P,  $39.45;  4  H-P,  $75.50;  6H-P,$99.35; 
8  H-P,  $149.90;  11  H-P,  $218.90;  20  H-P,  $389.50 
Other  Sizes,  up  to  40  H-P,  Proportionally  Low. 

Stationary , Portable,  Skidded  andSawrlg  styles. 
Standard  for  27  years.  Why  pay  two  prices  for  a 
good  engine  or  take  chances  on  a  poor,  or  doubt¬ 
ful  engine  for  any  kind  of  a  price,  when  the 
WITTE  is  so  low-priced  and  saves  you  all  the  risk. 


TTiTcwitRl Write  for 
Catalog 


The  Masterpiece  of  the  Largest 

Makers  of  Two-Cycle  Engines  in  the  Wot  Id." 

The  astounding  Buccesa  of  Gaao-Kero  two-cycle  kerosene  engines  la 
based  open  the  perfect  Bessemer  Universal  Fuel  Feede-  controlled 
exclusively  by  us.  ’ 

The  Wonderful  Bessemer 


Engine 

TTiis  perfect  fuel  feeder  haa  sounded  the  death  knell  of  carburetors 
and  is  the. only  thoroughly  successful  device  for  feeding  k«ro3~ne 
trasoline ,  distillate,  etc. ,  without  chansre  of  equipment.  It  is  revolution¬ 
izing:  theengine  business.  It  is  the  ono  bi*r.  risrh  t  idea;  we  discoveredit 
and  control  it— you  cannot  pretit  on  any  but  a  * *Gaso-Kero. "  *’Gaso- 
Kcro  two-cycle  ensrines  are  simple— only  throe  moving:  parts— are  con¬ 
stant  and  steady  as  clocks.  2  to  360  H.  P.  Immediate  saipmeDt. 

W>  ite for  Catalog  J15 

f  BESSEMER  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 

^  Largest  Makers  of  Two-Cycle  Engines  in  the  World 

123  Lincoln  Ave, 


Grave  City.,  Pa. 


itsel  fin  fnel  saved 


TRIAL  FOR 
30  DAYS 


KEROSENE 

ENGINE 


FAIRBANKS  “BULL  DOG”  ENGINES 


Write  for  Prices  and  Terms 


“Bull  Dog”  Engines  iVfc  to  16  H.  P. 
Vertical  Engines  8  to  60  H.  P. 
GAS,  GASOLENE,  or  KEROSENE 
Equipped  with  Batteries  or  Magneto 

The  best  engine  for  any  purpose;  Water 
Systems,  Pumps,  Hoists,  Sprayers,  Saws, 
Concrete  Mixers,  Stone  Crushers,  Electric 
Light  Outfits,  etc. 

Portable,  Semi-Portable,  and  Stationary  Types 

Made  up  to  the  Fairbanks  standard  and 
backed  by  the  Fairbanks  Guarantee. 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Balt  imore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Bulletin  No.  28-R  describes 
upon  request. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY 


them.  Copy 


Hartford,  Conn. 
New  Orleans.  La. 
Paterson,  N.  J, 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.  London,  England 

Providence,  R.  1.  Glasgow,  Scotland 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Hamburg  Germany 

Washington  D.  C.  Paris,  France 


-  No  More  ..  , 

Battery  Troubles 

r  —or  expense,  either,  when  you 
own  a  Lauson  frost  King  Engine. 
New  Sumter  Gear  Driven  Magneto  built 
r  into  the  engine  entirely  eliminates  batteries, 
their  expense  and  troubles. 


LAUSON  FROST  KING 

Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines 

rWe  are  the  pioneer  users  of  a  built-in  gear  driven  magneto  on  farm 
engines.  Others  have  followed  our  lead,  but  use  a  cheaper  magneto 
—'for  their  cheap  engines.  Like  all  other  Frost  King  Parts,  the  magneto  is  high 
rLa  u  so  n  F  os^  r  I°nff  a?-d  s.at  factory  service*  You  take  no  chances  when  you  buy  the 

Lauson  Service  to  users'^  “  “  bU'‘d  ^  Cnei"e  S°  8°°d  «*«  “  aV 

J  Guaranteed.— We  absolutely  guarantee  Lauson  Frost  King 
J  engir.es  to  make  good  on  every  claim  we  make  for  them*  f 
I  also  as  to  workmanship  and  material. 

Write  for  New  Engine  Book  and  name  of  near-  L  , -  u  .  JJBJ.LT3aair 

cst  dealer  who  will  be  glad  to  give  you  a  3  r  / 

demonstration  of  the  Frost  King  wnthout 

obligation  on  your  part.  In  writing  us&n  m  ;■  iiipc-^ -j i  ■bijpibubm  [  «j 

I  state  size  engine  you  need.  Mm — ■ mmm i mi M—mil  l 

The  John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co. 

218N.W.  St..  New  Hobtein,  Wis. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  Wo  protect  jfuo- 
ccribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  win  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  orn iinonth- of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  Thk  Rural  jsew- 1  ORKKk 
when  writing  the  advertiser.  


The  Northern  Nut  Growers’  Association  at  its  re¬ 
cent  meeting  in  Washington  did  a  very  pleasant  and 
worthy  thing  in  electing  Prof.  H.  E.  Van  Deman  an 
honorary  member.  Only  one  other  man  has  received 
this  honor — Henry  Hales,  who  recently  died.  Thus 
Prof.  Van  Deman  is  the  only  honorary  member  at 
present.  We  are  glad  to  record  this  recognition  of 
liis  long  and  unselfish  work  in  horticulture. 


* 


Help  in  this  region,  near  Chicago,  is  hard  for  a 
farmer  to  get,  even  at  wages  which  he  cannot  afford. 
My  tenant  has  been  paying  over  $50  a  month  with  board 
all  Summer.  At  the  same  time  the  United  Charities 
are  trying  to  raise  $350,000  to  feed  the  100,000  out  of 
a  job  in  Chicago.  H-  u-  F. 

The  same  thing  is  more  or  less  true  of  sections 
near  most  large  cities.  We  hear  from  farmers  almost 
daily  who  see  their  property  injured  or  idle  because 
they  cannot  get  competent  help,  and  yet  are  asked 
to  contribute  money  to  feed  idle  men  in  the  cities! 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  many  of  these  men  would 
he  nearly  useless  on  a  farm.  They  either  have  no 
trade  at  all  or  have  worked  at  a  machine  or  some 
part  of  a  trade  which  would  he  of  no  use  in  the 
country.  It  is  useless  to  compare  a  $50  dairyman 
or  hired  hand  with  one  of  these  city  workers.  The 
latter  might  he  willing,  but  he  would  not  know 
whether  to  go  to  a  cow’s  tail  or  horns  to  milk.  Then 
there  are  many  farmers  who  do  not  or  cannot  make 
Winter  work  for  the  man,  and  he  drifts  into  the 
city — often  to  be  fed. 

♦ 


The  New  York  Legislature  recently  appropriated 
money  to  pay  for  cattle  slaughtered  by  the  .State  as 
being  afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  We  have  had  sev¬ 
eral  complaints  from  farmers  who  think  they  are 
unfairly  treated.  In  these  cases  the  cattle  were 
condemned  and  killed  before  the  act  providing  for 
payment  was  passed  some  years  ago.  There  seems 
to  have  been  nothing  in  this  act  to  provide  pay¬ 
ment  for  cattle  previously  destroyed,  and  in  author¬ 
izing  payments  the  law  is  construed  to  cover  only 
those  cases  which  occurred  after  the  passage  of 
the  law.  We  had  a  somewhat  similar  case  two 
years  ago  where  several  glandered  horses  were 
killed.  The  owner  could  not  obtain  compensation 
from  the  Agricultural  Department  because  his 
horses  were  killed  before  the  law  was  passed.  The 
State  of  New  York  was  clearly  responsible,  how¬ 
ever,  and  this  man  got  his  member  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  introduce  a  special  bill  appropriating  the 
money.  The  Legislature  passed  this  bill  and  the 
money  was  paid.  This  seems  to  he  the  way  open  to 
farmers  who  are  in  a  like  trouble. 


* 

The  Portland  (Oregon)  Union  Stock  Yards  will 
supply  a  pig  to  every  school  in  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington  that  cares  to  take  one.  The  requirement  is 
that  some  one  at  each  school  shall  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  what  the  pig  eats  and  how  it  is  cared  for. 
The  stock  yards  will  buy  the  pig  hack  when  ready, 
and  pay  the  market  price  to  the  school.  As  an 
educator  the  hog  has  his  many  good  points.  We 
had  a  classmate  who  went  through  college  on  a 
sow’s  hack.  When  he  started  his  brother  put  aside 
one  good  sow.  The  sale  of  her  pigs — fed  on  farm- 
raised  food — with  what  this  boy  earned  paid  his 
expenses.  Watching  the  pig  extract  a  square  root  out 
of  his  food  will  help  the  children  all  the  way  from 
mathematics  to  morals.  As  the  Oregonian  says: 

We  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  within  the  next 
10  years  every  country  school  supplied  with  a  flock  of 
fowls  as  well  as  with  pigs  and  milch  cows.  The  chil¬ 
dren  will  no  doubt  spend  a  part  of  their  time  keeping 
the  grounds  in  order  and  attending  to  the  culture  of 
flowers  and  grain,  while  they  will  not  neglect  the  wants 
of  their  animal  charges. 

Well,  why  not?  The  poet  who  spoke  of  seeing 
“sermons  in  stones”  has  been  applauded.  Why  not 
sermons  and  lectures  by  our  barnyard  friends? 


Here  is  what  a  l>ack-to-the-lander  says  about  his 
location  in  Maryland : 

The  weather  to-day  is  perfect.  I  am  daily  regretting 
that  the  Pilgrims  didn’t  find  Cape  Charles  and  Henry 
instead  of  Cape  Cod,  for  every  prospect  pleases  but  every 
man  is  vile  (here). 

But  would  not  the  Pilgrims  have  joined  the  pro¬ 
cession?  If  they  had  not  been  obliged  to  labor  on 
about  the  poorest  soil  in  this  country  they  never 
would  have  appeared  larger  than  the  dot  on  the  i 
in  history.  Where  every  prospect  leads  to  pleasure 
man  runs  a  quick  race  to  the  jumping-off  place — 
and  does  not  stop  there. 

* 

There  is  great  suffering  among  the  peons  or  farm 
laborers  in  Porto  Pico.  These  people  are  improvident 
— literally  taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  They 
work  for  little  money  and  spend  it  as  they  go.  Much 
of  their  work  has  in  years  past  been  found  on  the 
sugar  plantations.  The  new  tariff  bill  seems  to  have 
stopped  sugar  production  in  Porto  Pico.  The  plant¬ 
ers  are  unable  to  obtain  credit  as  in  former  years, 
since  the  removal  of  the  tariff  has  upset  calculation, 
and  the  money  lenders  will  wait  and  see  what  the 
Porto  Pico  planters  must  contend  with.  Thus  these 
ignorant  laborers  are  left  idle,  with  no  money  and 
small  prospect  for  work.  This  is  a  new  problem, 
which  must  he  met,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  Porto 
Pico  can  compete  with  Cuba  or  with  Germany  in 
the  production  of  sugar  under  the  new  tariff. 


Prof.  Geo.  II.  Glover,  of  Colorado,  has  this  to  say 
about  the  correspondence  schools  which  are  teach¬ 
ing  veterinary  science  by  mails: 

For  the  young  man  who  is  paying  for  such  a  course 
and  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  he  will  receive 
credits  for  college  entrance,  we  wish  to  advise  that  no 
reputable  veterinary  college  in  North  America  gives 
any  credit  for  college  entrance  or  college  work,  for  cor¬ 
respondence  school  courses. 

If  such  a  man  hung  up  liis  shingle  after  taking 
one  of  these  mail  courses  it  would  become  weather¬ 
beaten  before  it  provided  a  roof  for  his  family. 
There  are  many  things  which  may  he  learned  by 
correspondence.  Some  important  points  of  every 
subject  can  be  studied  in  this  way,  but  some  of  the 
claims  of  the  correspondence  schools  will  not  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  facts  when  you  face  a  cold  world 
with  them. 

* 

President  Wilson  comes  out  squarely  for  primary 
nomination  for  President.  lie  says: 

I  venture  the  suggestion  that  this  legislation  should 
provide  for  the  retention  of  party  conventions,  but  only 
for  the  purpose  of  declaring  and  accepting  the  verdict 
of  the  primaries  and  formulating  the  platforms  of  the 
parties;  and  I  suggest  that  the  conventions  should  con¬ 
sist  not  of  delegates  chosen  for  this  single  purpose,  but 
of  the  nominees  for  Congress,  the  nominees  for  vacant 
seats  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Senators 
whose  terms  have  not  yet  closed,  the  national  commit¬ 
tees,  and  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency  themselves, 
in  order  that  platforms  may  he  framed  by  those  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  people  for  carrying  them  into  effect. 

We  believe  that  a  large  majority  of  the  American 
people  believe  in  such  legislation  and  will  carry  it 
still  further.  There  is  said  to  he  some  opposition 
at  the  South,  and  naturally  some  of  the  old-time 
party  leaders  object  to  giving  up  their  power.  We 
believe  however  that  the  desire  for  primary  nomin¬ 
ations  has  become  a  part  of  popular  thought.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  stop  it  now.  • 

* 

E.  S.  Brigham,  Agricultural  Commissioner  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  has  an  ambitious  scheme  for  careful  potato 
growers  of  that  State.  There  are  parts  of  Vermont 
where  potato  diseases  are  not  commonly  found.  It 
is  possible,  by  thorough  spraying  and  care,  to  grow 
a  crop  which  will  show  practically  no  disease.  Of 
course  such  potatoes  are  ideal  for  seed  purposes. 
The  other  requisite  for  good  seed  is  true  and  uni¬ 
form  type.  Mr.  Brigham’s  scheme  would  he  to  take 
Irish  Cobbler  and  a  few  other  desirable  varieties 
and  select  pure,  uniform  seed  to  start  with.  Let  a 
number  of  first-class  growers  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  unite  and  make  arrangements  for  a  State  in¬ 
spection.  An  expert  is  to  go  from  farm  to  farm 
somewhat  after  the  plan  of  a  cow  tester  and  study 
the  crop,  lie  is  to  pull  out  and  destroy  all  “rogues” 
or  untrue  types  found  growing  in  the  potato  field, 
and  to  see  that  the  crop  is  fully  sprayed  and  cared 
for.  If  at  the  close  of  the  season  he  finds  the  crop 
satisfactory  he  will  give  a  State  certificate  of 
purity.  Anyone  who  knows  how  potato  varieties 
are  now  mixed  up  can  see  what  such  a  certificate 
would  mean  to  a  grower.  It  would  he  like  the 
registry  papers  of  pedigree  to  a  live  stock  breeder, 
and  in  a  larger  way  the  State  would  receive  credit 
and  advertising.  This  is  a  practical  business  way 
of  helping  farmers,  and  we  hope  the  experiment  can 
he  tried. 


The  results  to  shippers  from  this  year’s  Thanks¬ 
giving  poultry  trade  were  the  most  disastrous  ever 
known.  The  weather  was  soft,  during  most  of  the 
week  previous,  so  that  great  quantities  of  dry-packed 
poultry  spoiled  on  the  way.  The  Board  of  Health 
had  a  large  force  of  inspectors  at  receiving  points 
and  in  stores,  and  condemned  a  great  quantity,  es¬ 
timated  at  nearly  the  equivalent  of  50  carloads. 
This  will  mean  to  many  farmers  a  total  loss  of  what 
was  good  choice  poultry  when  shipped.  One  method 
of  “denaturing”  this  condemned  poultry  was  to 
throw  on  blue  vitriol  and  sprinkle  with  water. 
Some  commission  men,  seeing  how  things  were  go¬ 
ing,  sent  their  receipts  direct  to  the  cold  storage 
houses,  where  they  will  he  frozen  solid  and  opened 
and  sold  later  when  inspectors  are  less  prevalent 
and  not  likely  to  condemn  a  whole  package  because 
of  partial  damage. 

* 

This  business  of  planting  so-called  “hardy  Catal- 
pa”  in  New  York  or  northern  Pennsylvania  is  a  farce 
which  easily  becomes  a  fake.  The  tree  is  a  native 
of  river  bottoms  in  the  Middle  West.  There  with 
rich  soil  and  favoi’able  conditions  it  grows  rapidly 
and  makes  good  fence  posts.  On  poorer  soils  and  in 
colder  climate  it  fails.  In  most  parts  of  New  York 
it  will  prove  a  failure  and  a  trouble.  A  band  of 
high-class  guff  producers  are  at  large  selling  these 
trees  to  farmers.  They  tell  him  what  the  tree  does 
on  an  Indiana  river  bottom,  and  then  try  to  make 
him  think  it  will  do  as  well  on  an  old  hillside.  A 
man  might  come  and  show  .you  true  pictures  of  a 
rubber  tree  in  Mexico,  and  then  say  he  had  a  variety 
which  would  grow  in  your  old  pasture.  WTould  you 
believe  him?  You  might  about  as  well  believe  these 
Catalpa  stories.  Our  advice  is  to  let  Catalpa  alone 
in  New  York  and  upper  Pennsylvania. 

* 

Last  year  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decided  that 
the  ownership  of  a  patent  does  not  permit  a  combin¬ 
ation  to  restrain  trade  by  dictating  the  retail  price. 
The  court  has  now  settled  the  same  thing  regard¬ 
ing  a  book  copyright.  A  city  dealer  used  book  sales 
as  a  “leader” — that  is.  cut  the  price  far  below  the 
ordinary  retail  price  in  order  to  secure  trade.  The 
publishers,  through  their  organization,  tried  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  by  compelling  all  retailers  to  sell  at  certain 
standard  prices.  The  dealer  mentioned  refused  to 
agree  to  this  and  bought  the  books  whenever  lie 
could — selling  at  his  own  price.  The  publishers  em¬ 
ployed  detectives  to  find  where  he  bought,  and  on 
learning  “blacklisted”  certain  jobbers — that  is,  re¬ 
fused  to  sell  to  them.  The  retail  dealer  brought 
suit  to  have  this  combination  of  publishers  declared 
illegal.  The  lower  courts  were  divided,  but  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  decided  against  the  publishers.  It 
appears  from  this  that  the  publisher  cannot  control 
the  price  of  a  copyrighted  hook  after  it  passes  out 
of  his  hands. 


BREVITIES. 

Too  many  pumpkin  seeds  will  prove  bad  for  stock. 
They  affect  the  kidneys. 

Some  of  these  “up  to  date”  people  look  as  if  some¬ 
one  had  started  the  clock  an  hour  ahead. 

IIow  does  a  man  keep  out  of  a  “rut”?  By  taking 
notice  of  what  goes  on  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

“Youth  must  be  served” — and  sometimes  it  demands 
attention  before  it  has  performed  its  own  proper  service. 

“Take  these  spineless  cactus  yarns  with  a  pinch  of 
salt,”  says  a  Texas  reader.  We  give  it  a  pinch  of 
assault ! 

No.  ground  limestone  is  not  best  for  using  in  a  com¬ 
post  with  muck.  Slaked  lime  is  quicker  and  the  sour 
muck  needs  active  work. 

Step-savers — we  want  the  record  of  any  device  or 
system  which  enables  you  to  do  useful  things  with  a 
saving  of  motion,  time  or  power. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  recently  received 
a  petition  signed  by  322,072  women  demanding  an  act 
of  Parliament  to  limit  the  number  of  liquor-selling 
places  in  France.  The  protest  is  not  directed  against 
wine  and  beer,  but  against  distilled  liquors,  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  which  is  increasing  in  France. 

It  is  now  pretty  well  known  that  bi-sulphide  of  car¬ 
bon  will  destroy  the  grain  weevil  or  any  other  breathing 
insect  if  the  two  come  together  in  an  airtight  space. 
IIow  much  bi-sulphide  and  how  long  a  fumigation.  rl  he 
Kentucky  Experiment  Station  found  that  3  1-5  ounces 
of  the  liquid  evaporated  in  100  cubic  feet  killed  all  the 
insects  in  10  to  21  hours. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  tells  of  an  English  grocer 
who,  when  cutting  a  cheese,  found  in  the  center  a  small 
tin  box.  This  contained  three  pennies  and  a  request 
to  communicate  with  the  New  Zealand  maker  of  the 
cheese,  who  wished  to  know  whether  the  cheese  was 
bought  as  Canadian  or  New  Zealand  produce.  It  was 
sold  the  grocer  as  Canadian,  so  he  conveyed  this  news 
to  the  New  Zealander. 

A  reader  wants  to  know  if  there  is  any  law  to 
prevent  him  from  buying  eggs  from  others  and  then 
stamping  them  with  his  name.  The  law  of  common 
sense  is  against  it.  for  you  will  assume  great  risks  when 
you  take  responsibility  for  unknown  eggs.  There  would 
be  no  legal  objection  unless  your  name  in  some  way 
was  used  as  a  guarantee  that  your  own  hens  produced 
the  eggs. 
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Most  of  the  feeding  experts  say  that  it  does  not 
pay  a  dairyman  to  grow  Timothy  hay.  What  they 
mean  of  course  is  that  it  does  not  pay  in 
these  times  to  feed  Timothy  to  cows.  The  corn 
crop,  through  the  silo,  gives  an  abundance  of 
carbohydrate  or  starchy  food,  and  the  hard  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  provide  the  protein  or  muscle-makers. 
Timothy  is  more  of  the  nature  of  corn,  and  for  bal¬ 
ancing  a  ration  clover  or  Alfalfa  will  be  far  more 
valuable.  Yet  on  many  Eastern  dairy  farms  Tim¬ 
othy  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  crops.  In  many 
cases,  it  can  be  sold  for  .$20  or  more  per  ton.  A 
two-tou  yield  means  $-10  to  invest  in  cotton-seed 
meal  or  other  concentrates  to  feed  with  the  silage. 
This  plan  of  growing  a  number  of  acres  of  Timothy 
in  order  to  provide  the  money  for  buying  grain  is 
followed  with  success  on  some  good  dairy  farms. 

* 

Tite  Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing  good  work 
in  squeezing  a  little  of  the  guff  out  of  the  claims 
which  some  of  the  seedsmen  are  making.  It  ap¬ 
peal's  that  the  so-called  “Shalion  pea”  is  being 
boomed  on  the  claim  that  8 acres  produce  70  tons 
of  hay,  and  250  bushels  of  seed.  The  Department 
states  that  this  pea  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
Asparagus  bean  or  Yard-long  bean.  It  is  a  close 
relative  to  the  cow  pea,  many  botanists  considering 
it  a  cow  pea  variety.  Careful  tests  have  shown  *1  at 
not  one  of  20  varieties  of  Asparagus  bean  could  com¬ 
pete  with  cow  peas  as  a  forage  crop.  The  stems  are 
usually  more  slender  and  vining,  and  the  long  pods 
cannot  be  harvested  by  machinery.  This  bean  takes 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  long  green  pods  are 
used  as  a  vegetable.  They  have  something  of  the 
flavor  of  asparagus.  It  may  come  into  use  as  a 
vegetable,  but  as  a  forage  crop  it  is  inferior  to  our 
common  cow  peas.  The  seed  of  this  Shalion  pea 
is  offered  at  $5  a  pound.  In  France  the  same  variety 
is  offered  by  seed  men  for  25  cents  a  pound.  Surely 
the  man  who  pays  $5  a  pound  for  this  so-called  pea 
would  take  French  leave  of  his  money,  and  this  is 
but  one  example  of  the  way  the  guff  handlers .  in 
horticulture  try  to  get  rich  too  fast.  It  is  fine  work 
for  the  Department  to  show  these  things  up  promptly 
and  effectively.  The  work  ought  to  be  done  while 
the  thing  is  new,  and  before  it  gets  gray-haired 
through  taking  money  from  the  people.  In  too  many 
cases  such  exposures  are  printed  long  after  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  made  their  own  experiments  and  lost  their 
own  money.  It  takes  more  courage  to  nip  these 
things  in  the  bud,  but  that  is  the  time  to  nip  them. 

* 

We  believe  there  are  literally  millions  of  people  able 
to  buy  and  near  enough  to  Long  Island  to  get  cauli¬ 
flower  fresh  and  crisp,  who  never  tasted  and  who  do  not 
know  how  healthful  and  delicious  it  is.  Our  organiza¬ 
tion  is  purely  a  growers’  organization  for  the  marketing 
of  the  crop.  We  do  not  have  large  sums  of  money  avail¬ 
able  for  advertising  purposes,  not  sufficient  to  be  of 
any  use  in  regular  newspaper  advertising.  We  do, 
however,  have  booklets,  post  cards,  recipes,  etc.,  of 
which  we  have  distributed  many  thousands  during  the 
past  two  years.  Can  you  offer  us  any  suggestion  that 
will  help  us  to  reach  that  multitude  of  persons  who 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  eat  cauliflower  if  they  could 
only  be  shown  how  good  it  is? 

long  island  cauliflower  association. 

lTou  cannot  expect  to  develop  this  trade  without 
spending  some  money.  In  all  your  advertising, 
whether  in  papers  or  in  pamphlets  state  that  you 
will  send  a  sample  cauliflower  by  mail.  Figure  the 
parcel  post  rate  so  as  to  make  a  price  that  will  be 
an  inducement  and  have  some  neat  packages  for 
mailing.  The  novelty  of  this  offer  will  appeal  to 
many  who  will  try  a  cauliflower.  Send  a  good  talker 
to  the  city  with  samples  and  a  good  supply  of  cards 
and  pamphlets.  Let  him  go  through  the  large  office 
buildings  and  stores.  The  other  day  we  met  a  man 
with  a  good-sized  bag  containing  samples  of  apples, 
lie  was  selling  box  and  barrel  lots  by  sample  just 
as  he  would  have  sold  books  or  brushes  or  brooms, 
lie  said  he  was  disposing  of  his  entire  crop  in  this 
way. 

We  know  farmers  who  have  worked  up  a  good 
direct  trade  by  selecting  names  from  the  telephone- 
book  and  sending  letters  and  samples.  It  takes 
some  judgment  to  select  the  right  names.  For  cauli¬ 
flower.  probably  English,  German  and  French  peo¬ 
ple  would  be  most  likely  to  want  this  vegetable. 
Lawyers  and  doctors  would  be  as  likely  as  any 
to  have  families.  Try  1,000  likely  names  from  the 
telephone  book,  mail  them  your  literature  and  ask 
them  to  send  for  a  sample.  Most  of  those  who 
bought  and  were  satisfied  would  be  willing  to  send 
you  the  names  of  half  a  dozen  friends  who  would 
buy  and  if  you  follow  them  up  you  can  develop 
this  into  an  “endless  chain.”  Well  placed  newspaper 
advertising  will  pay  best  but  if  you  cannot  do  that 
we  know  that  the  plans  here  suggested  have  sold 
other  kinds  of  farm  produce. 


I  enclose  the  latest  follow-up  on  that  Burbank  book 
agent  scheme.  They  had  the  Congressman  work  some 
Burbank  dope  into  the  Congressional  Record,  probably 
under  “leave  to  print,”  and  they  are  sending  it  out  un¬ 
der  the  Congressman’s  frank  free  of  postage  as  a  fol¬ 
low-up  on  their  scheme.  Great,  isn’t  it?  Wonder  if  I 
couldn’t  get  free  postage  on  my  seed  catalogue  that  way? 

This  is  from  a  well-known  American  seedsman. 
The  inclosure  is  a  speech  on  “Luther  Burbank  and 
his  work,”  delivered  in  Congress  by  lion.  Evens  A. 
Hayes.  It  is  sent  out  free  under  the  “frank”  of 
Mr.  Hayes.  This  gentleman  says  that  it  is  a  duty 
and  ought  to  be  a  pleasure  to  publish  to  the  world 
the  great  blessings  which  Mr.  Burbank’s  efforts 
have  produced.  That's  fine,  but  why  did  not  Mr. 
Hayes  pay  for  his  own  pleasure  and  not  saddle  the 
price  upon  poor  old  Uncle  Sam?  The  speech  con¬ 
tains  some  10  pages  and  is  apparently  taken  right 
out  of  a  Burbank  catalogue,  and  some  of  it  will  be 
voted  guff  by  Mr.  Burbank’s  most  ardent  admirer. 
Why  are  the  seedsmen  and  nurserymen  of  this  coun¬ 
try  missing  such  au  opportunity?  They  ought  to 
get  some  Congressman  to  stand  up  and  read  their 
catalogue:  then  have  him  print  it  and  send  it  out 
for  them  free!  Why  not  be  a  wizard  of  legislation 
while  you  are  about  it?  Congressman  Hayes,  we 
understand,  was  oue  of  the  wise  owls  who  opposed 
parcel  post  because  the  postal  system  did  not  pay! 
He  surely  ought  to  be  a  life  member  of  the  Luther 
Burbank  Society. 

* 

BALDWIN  APPLES  OF  SILVER. 

We  have  heard  more  or  less  about  high-priced  and 
profitable  apples,  but  the  following  seems  to  stand 
up  head.  This  statement  is  taken  from  the  Franklin 
(N.  II.)  Journal-Transcript  and  is  vouched  for: 

“Last  Fall.  1912.  E.  N.  Sawyer  of  Salisbury,  N.  II., 
took  a  barrel  of  Baldwin  apples  to  the  fruit  show  at 
Alton,  and  won  an  $85  solid  silver  pitcher.  Later  that 
Fall,  in  November,  he  took  the  same  barrel  of  apples 
to  the  New  England  Fruit  show  in  Portland,  Maine, 
and  won  a  $50  silver  cup  and  $75  in  cash.  He  then 
sold  these  apples  for  $8.  This  year  Mr.  Sawyer  took  a 
barrel  of  Baldwins  to  the  New  Hampshire  Fruit  show 
at  Laconia  and  won  the  $85  pitcher  for  keeps  (as  it 
had  to  be  won  two  years  in  succession  to  become  the 
property  of  a  person, )  also  $25  in  cash  for  best  barrel 
of  apples  at  the  show  of  any  variety  in  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire.  This  same  barrel  of  apples  then  went 
to  Boston  in  a  truck  (85  miles!  to  the  New  England 
Horticultural  exhibit  and  won  $25  cash  for  best  barrel 
of  Baldwins  at  show  from  New  England,  also  the 
sweepstake  prize  of  $100  in  cash  for  best  barrel  of  any 
variety  from  any  State  in  New  England.  These  two 
barrels  of  apples  were  raised  on  trees  set  out  by  Mr. 
Sawyer  25  years  ago  when  he  was  in  Franklin  high 
school  and  were  picked  from  practically  the  same  trees. 
There  have  been  three  New  England  Fruit  shows  at 
Horticultural  Hall  in  Boston,  one  in  Portland,  Maine 
and  one  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Mr.  Sawyer  has  taken 
first  prize  at  every  one  of  the  five.  He  also  took  this 
year  in  Boston  the  third  prize,  $75,  in  cash  on  best 
50  boxes  of  apples.  The  barrel  this  year  in  Boston 
scored  981  points  in  1000.  Thus  two  barrels  of  apples 
have  netted  Mr.  Sawyer  $36S.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  Mr.  Sawyer  is  a  big  ‘sticker’  on  spraying.” 

These  were  certainly  what  you  may  call,  “prime 
goods.”  What  a  possibility  this  opens  up  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  of  guff  who  seeks  to  sell  stock  in  a  “unit  or¬ 
chard”  to  some  back-to-the-lander !  These  apples 
average  $184  per  barrel.  This  is  a  fact  to  be  used 
as  a  foundation.  You  can,  without  any  trouble  find 
plenty* of  honest  men  to  swear  that  they  grow  250 
barrels  of  Baldwins  to  the  acre.  There  you  have 
another  solid  fact.  Multiply  these  facts  together 
and  you  have  the  neat  sum  of  $45,200  per  acre  as 
income !  The  guff  in  all  this  would  be  the  skillful 
inference  that  this  is  easy,  based  upon  solid  facts, 
and  that  all  a  back-to-the-lander  has  to  do  is  to  give 
up  his  money,  keep  his  job  for  a  few  years,  and 
then  see  the  prize-winning  apples  come  off  his  trees. 
Of  course  this  guff  does  not  include  mention  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Sawyer  is  one  of  50,000  apple  growers 
and  that  no  ink  or  pen  could  possibly  describe  the  labor 
and  thought  he  has  put  on  that  orchard.  Then  too 
with  all  her  brains  and  skill  New  England  turns  out 
about  as  many  apple  growers  like  Mr.  Sawyer  as 
she  does  poets  like  Whittier,  Lowell  or  Longfellow. 
There  are  several  million  fruit  growers  who  are 
made,  but  comparatively  few  who  are  born  to  the 
job. 

* 

This  potato  quarantine  has  come  to  be  a  big  for¬ 
eign  issue.  It  is  probaby  more  important  to  our 
farmers  than  the  Mexican  question.  As  we  have 
stated,  a  rule  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pro¬ 
hibits  the  importing  of  potatoes  from  Great  Britain, 
Germany,' Austria  and  Canadian  islands.  This  quar¬ 
antine  does  not  extend  to  Belgium  or  Holland,  and 
it  is  believed  that  German  potatoes  have  been  sent 
to  Belgium  for  reshipment  to  this  country.  There 
is  therefore  a  demand  that  Belgium  and  Canada 
be  included  in  this  quarantine,  thus  practically 
shutting  out  all  important  imports  of  potatoes.  On 
the  other  hand,  representatives  of  various  European 
governments  have  come  asking  that  the  quarantine 
be  lifted  entirely  so  as  to  let  potatoes  freely  enter 
our  ports.  A  public  hearing  will  be  held  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  December  IS  to  give 


all  sides  a  chance  to  argue.  In  this  country  such 
matters  are  investigated  by  a  Federal  Horticultural 
Board  which  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
He  has  power  to  decide  about  this  quarantine.  The 
importers  are  naturally  anxious  to  bring  in  foreign 
potatoes,  which  represent  the  surplus  crop  and  can 
therefore  be  bought  cheap.  They  approach  the 
consumers  and  argue  that  there  is  an  American 
potato  combine  using  this  quarantine  as  a  club  to 
boost  prices.  This  argument  falls  to  the  ground 
with  all  who  have  any  memory.  Do  we  not  remem¬ 
ber  other  years  when  millions  of  bushels  of  foreign 
potatoes  were  brought  here?  The  price  to  consum¬ 
ers  was  not  reduced,  but  stories  of  these  great  im¬ 
ports  were  used  to  beat  down  the  producer  when  he 
came  to  sell.  Of  course  these  importers  make  light 
of  the  real  reason  for  this  quarantine — the  danger  of 
introducing  new  potato  diseases.  The  Federal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Board  knows  that  this  danger  is  the  real 
thing,  and  they  have  shown  great  wisdom  in  trying 
in  the  most  practical  way  to  keep  these  diseases  out. 
Every  potato  grower  in  the  country  is  interested  in 
this,  and  should  back  up  this  Board  in  their  efforts 
to  protect  him.  We  would  extend  this  quarantine 
to  all  foreign  countries. 

* 

The  farmers  of  course  ask  and  should  be  given  no 
special  privilege,  such  as  extending  to  them  the  credit 
of  the  Government  itself.  What  they  need  and  should 
obtain  is  legislation  which  will  make  their  own  abundant 
and  substantial  credit  resoux-ces  available  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  joint,  concerted  local  action  in  their  own  be¬ 
half  in  getting  the  capital  they  must  use.  It  is  to  this 
we  should  now  address  ourselves. 

This  extract  from  President  Wilson’s  annual  mes¬ 
sage  needs  no  comment.  It  states  a  fact.  Give  us 
legislation  which  will  enable  the  farmer  to  make  his 
credit  resources  available  and  he  will  do  the  rest. 
Thus  far  he  has  not  had  this  chance  as  compared 
with  other  interests. 

It  has.  singularly  enough,  come  to  pass  that  we  have 
allowed  the  industry  of  our  farms  to  lag  behind  the 
other  activities  of  the  country  in  its  development.  I 
need  not  stop  to  tell  you  how  fundamental  to  the  life 
of  the  nation  is  the  production  of  its  food.  Our  thoughts 
may  ordinarily  be  concentrated  upon  the  cities  and  the 
hives  of  industry,  upon  the  cries  of  the  crowded  market 
place  and  the  clangor  of  the  factory,  but  it  is  trom  the 
quiet  interspaces  of  the  open  valleys  and  the  free  hill¬ 
sides  that  we  draw  the  sources  of  life  and  of  prosperity, 
from  the_  farm  and  the  ranch,  from  the  forest  and  the 
mine.  Without  these  every  street  would  be  silent,  every 
office  deserted,  every  factory  fallen  into  disrepair.  And 
yet  the  farmer  does  not  stand  upon  the  same  footing 
with  the  forester  and  the  miner  in  the  market  of  credit. 
He  is  the  servant  of  the  seasons.  Nature  determines 
how  long  he  must  wait  for  his  crops,  and  will  not  be 
hurried  in  the  processes.  He  may  give  his  note,  but 
the  season  of  its  maturity  depends  upon  the  season 
when  his  crop  matures,  lies  at  the  gates  of  the  market 
where  his  products  are  sold.  And  the  security  he  gives 
is  of  a  character  not  known  in  broker’s  office  or  as 
familiarly  as  it  might  be  on  the  counter  of  the  banker. 

It  sets  one  to  “thinking  strange  thoughts  beneath 
the  silent  stars”  to  find  the  White  House  sending 
forth  such  doctrine  and  Congress  applauding  it. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  talked  this  as  well  as  it  could  for 
25  years,  and.  in  the  past  has  been  called  all  sorts 
of  names  for  doing  so.  Now,  thank  the  Lord,  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  can  say  these  things,  and  the  entire 
nation  knows  that  he  gives  expression  to  the  thought 
of  the  great,  powerful  common  people.  For  what 
the  President  has  done  is  to  twine  the  beautiful 
diction  of  the  true  college  man  around  our  sturdy 
old  friend — the  farmer’s  35-cent  dollar! 


Crop  Outlook. 

Secretary  Strong  of  the  Illinois  Grain  Dealers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  issues  the  following  report  from  410  stations  in 
55  counties  north  of  the  Yandalia  Railroad  and  includ¬ 
ing  the  counties  of  Lawrence,  Wabash  and  White,  and 
including  Cook,  Dupage,  Kane.  McHenry  and  Lake,  the 
acreage  of  Winter  wheat  is  12  per  cent  over  last  year, 
y>  liich  would  indicate  1,590,000.  If  the  same  rate  of 
increase  holds  good  over  the  entire  State,  present  con¬ 
ditions  of  growing  crops  is  97. S.  Only  three  reports 
mention  Hessian  fly  in  wheat.  Estimated  yield  per 
acre  of  corn  is  28.14  bushels,  indicating  a  crop  of  297,- 
000.000.  Government  November  report  made  it  285,- 
000,000  bushels.  Quality  runs  very  poor  to  good.  The 
12  counties  which  were  the  dry  zone  last  season  show 
very  poor  quality.  _  Based  on  percentage,  the  condition 
of  the  crop  is  S0.05.  Husking  returns  show  80.70  per 
cent  completed. 


Broomhall’s  Wheat  Review. 

The  selling  the  past  week,  has  been  induced  by  the 
more  favorable  weather  in  Argentina  and  increased  es¬ 
timates  of  the  amount  available  for  export  confirmed 
advices  of  a  large  crop  in  Australia,  with  offers  from 
that  center  large.  There  has  also  been  more  selling 
pressure  on  the  part  of  Canadian  merchants,  which  has 
permitted  of  a  larger  business.  The  large  receipts  of 
Spring  wheat  from  both  the  United  States  and  Canada 
continue  to  attract  much  attention ;  the  fact  of  light 
rains  in  India  has  also  had  a  bearish  influence.  The 
revised  estimate  of  the  Russian  wheat  crop,  which 
shows  a  very  large  increase  (874,000,000  bushels  total 
crop),  has  failed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  movements 
from  the  interior,  which  is  only  on  a  moderate  scale, 
and  in  some  quarters  it  is  claimed  that  this-  big  esti¬ 
mate  is  merely  a  manoeuver  by  the  Government,  it  be¬ 
ing  conceded  that  a  loan  is  about  to  be  placed.  There 
is  certainly  no  disposition  in  any  quarter  to  accept  this 
big  official  estimate  as  either  correct  or  final,  and  most 
merchants  are  willing  to  wait  and  see  further  develop¬ 
ments. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 


From  Day  to  Day 

MY  HEART  IS  BUT  A  LOWLY  INN. 

My  heart  is  but  a  lowly  inn 
Like  that  of  old  in  Bethlehem, 

Where  busy  cares  come  wayfaring, 

And  vagrant  fears  their  clamor  bring, 
And  traders  barter  silk  or  gem, 

And  craving  wants,  like  cattle  dumb, 
Wait  at  their  stanchions  to  be  fed, 
While  service,  clad  in  homely  clout, 

All  the  long  day  speeds  in  and  out 
And  late  and  weary  creeps  to  bed. 

Yet,  Lord,  if  through  the  flushing  night 
I,  too,  may  see  Thy  moving  star, 

And  feel,  as  then,  the  air  astir 
With  breath  of  frankincense  and  myrrh 
By  pilgrim  wisdom  brought  from  far ; 

And  if  the  radiance  grow  and  glow 
Through  every  mean  and  humble  place 
Till,  touched  by  that  unscathing  flame, 

In  penitence  and  tender  shame 
I  know  the  Christ-cliild’s  beauteous  face, 

Then  shall  the  drowsy  servitors 

Straightway  arise  and  shout  and  sing, 
And  all  my  heart’s  poor  hostelry, 
Transformed  by  love  and  praise,  shall  be 
A  palace  for  the  new-born  King 

— Mary  A.  P.  Stansbury  in  Christian 
Advocate. 

❖ 

The  New  York  Tribune  tells  how  a  lit¬ 
tle  girl  from  a  Western  State  on  a  visit 
to  her  grandparents  in  New  York  wrote 
her  “impressions”  to  her  mother.  Among 
other  things  she  said :  “This  is  a  lovly 
place.  The  streets  are  so  nice  and  the 
children  are  lovly.  They  are  paved  dif- 
rent  from  home  and  Uncle  Georges  car 
runs  fine  over  them.  The  church  is  near 
the  house  and  we  went  Sunday  in  the 
rain.  But  did  not  mind  it  was  so  short. 
Aunt  Carrie  had  me  to  a  store,  but  she 
did  not  get  anything.  She  just  went. 
And  they  had  music  and  things  to  eat 
right  in  the  store.” 

* 

The  French  Academy  of  Medicine  now 
announces  that  the  removal  of  moles  and 
similar  facial  blemishes  may  be  a  cause 
of  cancer,  as  these  “beauty  spots”  are 
sometimes  favorable  to  malignant  growth. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  danger,  however,  is 
the  treatment  of  facial  blemishes  by 
ignorant  quacks,  whose  only  aim  is  to 
get  as  much  money  as  possible  from  their 
victims.  There  is  a  French  proverb  which 
states  that  one  must  suffer  to  be  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  certainly  the  women  who  submit 
to  the  ministrations  of  a  “beauty  special¬ 
ist”  do  suffer  to  attain  their  ideals.  There 
is  a  different  type  of*  beauty,  however, 
which  is  wrought  from  different  ideals ; 
it  is  thus  described  by  Arnold  Bennett  in 
the  person  of  a  woman  of  72 :  “From  end 
to  end  of  her  life  she  had  consistently 
thought  the  best  of  all  men,  refusing  to 
recognize  evil  and  assuming  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  good.  Every  one  of  her  millions 
of  kind  thoughts  had  helped  to  mold  the 
expression  of  her  countenance.  The  ex¬ 
pression  was  definite  now,  fixed,  intense¬ 
ly  characteristic  after  so  many  decades, 
and  wherever  it  was  seen  it  gave  pleasure 
and  by  its  enchantment  created  goodness 
and  good-will — even  out  of  their  oppo¬ 
sites.” 

* 

Muffs  are  both  pillows  and  bolsters  this 
Winter ;  in  addition  to  the  flat  pillow  we 
see  many  of  the  long  bolsters,  which  are 
round  and  quite  narrow,  but  very  long, 
so  that  they  come  right  up  to  the  elbows. 
The  trimming  of  heads  and  tails  is  done 
away  with.  Very  often  a  flower  made 
of  ribbon,  or  a  little  knot  of  vari-eolored 
flowers,  is  pinned  to  the  muff.  Stoles 
are  the  favorite  collar,  though  they  vary 
much  in  width  and  shape.  A  great  many 
fur  sets  are  made  in  combination  with 
brocade  or  velvet,  or  two  kinds  of  fur 
are  used.  The  black  and  white  civet  cat 
that  was  so  popular  last  year  is  still  very 
much  admired,  but  a  newer  fur  is  fitch, 
which  old-fashioned  people  will  remember 
as  the  fur  their  grandmothers  wore  in 
barrel  muffs  and  victoriues.  It  is  a 
beautiful  soft  yellow  shading  to  brown, 
as  rich  and  velvety  as  Russian  sable, 
which  grows  more  costly  every  year.  The 
fitch  is  not  really  an  aristocratic  animal, 
being  the  European  polecat,  but  its  fur 
varies  from  dark  brown  and  white,  like 
its  close  relative,  the  weasel,  to  delicate 
shades  of  yellow.  Why  polecat,  one  may 
ask?  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
poule,  a  French  word  for  hen,  because, 
like  others  of  its  family  it  is  very  de¬ 
structive  to  poultry.  Colored  furs,  dyed 
bright  lemon  yellow,  pink  and  other 
weird  shades,  are  offered  as  fashionable 


novelties,  but  arc  too  extreme  to  be  pop¬ 
ular.  This  is  a  great  fur  season  in  spite 
of  the  long  mild  Fall,  and  dresses,  wraps, 
suits  and  hats  are  all  trimmed  with 
it.  All  the  shops  are  offering  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  fur  trimming  by  the  yard.  This 
is  used  to  edge  skirts  and  tunics,  also 
cuffs  and  collars.  Evening  dresses  of 
very  sheer  fabrics  are  freely  trimmed  with 
fur,  also  lace  neck  trimmings,  such  as 
guimpes  and  fichus,  which  have  very  nar¬ 
row  fur  edgings.  It  is  also  much  used 
in  millinery. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  patterns  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

7S09  Girl’s  one-piece  dress,  S  to  12 
years.  With  or  without  shield,  with  long 
or  elbow  sleeves.  8090  Girl’s  dress,  10  to 
14  years.  With  long  or  short  sleeves. 
S06S  Girl’s  coat,  8  to  14  years.  With 


collar  that  can  be  rolled  over  or  buttoned 
up  closely  at  the  neck.  8097  Child’s  long 
waisted  petticoat,  2  to  0  years.  8070 
Child’s  bath  robe,  2  to  0  years. 

7951  Cutaway  coat,  .”4  to  42  bust.  With 
or  without  cuffs  and  waistcoat.  7758 
Cutaway  coat,  34  to  42  bust.  With  or 
without  vestee  and  tabs  on  back.  8004 A 


Coat  with  kimona  sleeves,  34  to  44  bust. 
Full  or  three-quarter  length.  7507  Boy’s 
reefer,  G  to  14  years.  7804  Boy’s  Nor¬ 
folk  blouse  suit,  0  to  10  years.  With 
straight  trousers,  with  or  without  stand¬ 
ing  collar.  Price  of  each  pattern  10 
cents. 


A  Cake  Social. 

I  attended  a  cake  party  recently,  and 
it  was  so  amusing  I  wish  to  pass  it  on 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  The  girls  were 
requested  to  come  in  costume  to  repre¬ 
sent  cakes.  Among  those  represented 
were  corn 'cakes,  with  bracelets,  neck¬ 
lace,  and  hair  ornaments  of  red  and  white 


corn.  Nut  cake  displayed  strands  of 
nuts ;  angel  cake,  paper  wings ;  chocolate 
cake,  brown  dress  and  small  squares  of 
chocolate  strung.  Sponge  cake  wore 
small  sponges :  spice  cake,  strands  of 
spice;  fruit  cake,  small  apples,  etc.  The 
gentlemen  were  requested  to  guess  what 
cake  each  one  represented,  and  the  one 
guessed  rightly  was  partner  for  the  even¬ 
ing. 

One  of  the  games  was  a  guessing  con¬ 
test.  Each  couple  was  handed  a  paper 
containing  the  following  questions  with 
spaces  left  for  the  answers.  The  first 
prize  was  a  cake  stand,  and  booby  prize, 
a  tin  cake  pan. 

What  kind  of  a  cake  adds  variety  to 
life?  Spice  cake. 

What  kind  of  cake  should  a  politician 
eat?  Election  cake. 

What  kind  of  cake  are  lovers  fond  of? 
Kisses. 

What  kind  of  cake  does  a  pugilist  en¬ 
joy?  Pound  cake. 

What  kind  of  cake  do  bees  love? 
Iloney  cake. 

Wha*-  kind  of  cake  should  be  given  the 
man  who  imposes  on  his  friends?  Sponge 
cake. 

What  kind  of  cake  should  the  jeweler 
use?  Gold  and  silver  cake. 

What  kind  for  the  sculptc  0  Marble 
cake. 

What  two  cakes  are  most  suitable  for 
the  minister?  Scripture  cake  and  angel 
food.  MRS.  E.  b.  I*. 


Simple  Living  for  Children. 

First  of  all,  our  children  should  be 
well  fed.  Their  meals  of  simple,  whole¬ 
some  and  hearty  food  should  be  regular, 
for  outdoor  living  gives  growing  boys  and 
girls  remarkable  appetites.  The  child 
who  is  housed  carefully  and  who  nibbles 
sweets  incessantly  is  of  course  delicate 
and  sickly,  and  at  meal  times  “eats  no 
more  than  a  bird,”  as  the  anxious  mother 
assures  us.  Too  many  sweets  and  too 
much  rich  food  isn’t  in  accordance  with 
healthful  living,  and  most  of  this  sort 
of  diet  may  as  well  be  cut  out  of  the 
daily  fare.  Almost  every  farmer’s  wife 
has  it  in  her  power  to  provide  perfectly 
“balanced  rations”  for  her  family.  As 
to  the  school  children’s  luncheon  a  sand¬ 
wich,  a  simple  sweet  and  some  fruit, 
make  up  a  perfect  meal. 

The  children’s  clothes  are  often  a  vex¬ 
ing  problem.  Too  often  our  little  girls, 
especially  at  school,  are  starched  and 
furbelowed  as  if  for  a  party.  The  boys 
are  dressed  more  sensibly.  Just  think 
of  the  unnecessary  washing  and  worse 
yet,  ironing,  these  light  colored,  much- 
trimmed  frocks  make  for  the  house 
mother  who  usually  does  all  this  particu¬ 
lar  work  with  her  own  hands.  I  know 
I  find  the  weekly  washing  a  backbreak¬ 
ing  burden,  although  I  always  have  help 
about  it.  The  common,  plain  clothes 
can  be  ironed  and  folded  away  rapidly 
but  tucked  and  ruffled  fine  clothes  need 
infinite  pains  (literally  aches)  taken  with 
them.  I  find  that  the  dark  percales, 
chambrays  and  fine  ginghams  come  in 
beautiful  colorings,  launder  and  wear 
well  and  when  made  up  prettily,  ( though 
plainly)  are  nice  enough  for  everyday 
for  any  little  school  girl.  It  is  easier  to 
preach  then  to  practice  however  when  one 
has  a  little  daughter  who  “just  loves” 
frilly  white  petticoats,  and  white  guimpes 
in  her  dresses,  but  there  I  have  to  draw 
the  line  between  “everyday”  and  “best.” 

When  I  was  a  little  girl  I  used  to  wish 
I  had  a  regular  bedtime  as  some  others 
did  I  knew,  but  my  own  children  are  not 
really  enthusiastic  on  the  subject.  They 
are  not  always  ready  to  leave  the  pleas¬ 
ant  sitting  room  down  stairs  before  their 
elders  do,  but  as  a  usual  thing  the  story 
I  always  read  them  at  bedtime  is  suffi¬ 
cient  inducement.  The  long  quiet  even¬ 
ing  is  a  very  enjoyable  part  of  the  day 
to  father  .and  mother.  It  is  the  only  time 
that  we  have  to  read  our  papers  and 
books,  to  write,  or  enjoy  the  piano,  un¬ 
disturbed  by  the  children’s  chatter.  The 
principal  difference  I  see  between  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  a  regular  bed  time  and 
those  who  do  not,  is  that  the  former 
are  usually  up  of  their  own  accord  in 
time  for  breakfast  while  the  latter  sleep 
late  in  the  morning,  taking  another  nap 
which  they  really  need  of  course,  for 
children  need  more  sleep  than  older  peo¬ 
ple.  We  can  teach  our  children  to  lead 
regular,  sensible  lives  if  we  wish.  They 
cannot  bring  themselves  up.  They  need 
training  and  watchful  care.  F. 


Mrs.  Carefree:  “I  have  to  laugh 
every  time  I  think  of  Tommy. 
He  was  pretending  to  be  an  auto¬ 
mobile  this  morning.  I  told  him 
to  run  to  the  store  and  get  me 
some  Fels-Naptha  Soap,  and  be 
said  ‘I’m  awfully  sorry.  Mother, 
but  I’m  all  out  of  gasoline.’  He 
went,  though.  I  just  can’t  get 
along  without  Fels-Naptha.” 

Anty  Drudge:  “No  woman  can, 
after  she  once  uses  it.  Lots  of 
people  buy  it  by  the  box  and 
always  have  some  on  hand.” 


Fels-Naptha 
Soap  lightens  wo¬ 
man’s  work,  gives 
her  time  for  rest 
and  pleasure, 
makes  her  strong, 
well  and  happy. 
Fels-Naptha 
makes  washing 
easy.  Soap  the 
clothes  to  be 
washed,  put  them 
to  soak  for  about 
30  minutes  in  cool 
or  lukewarm 
water  and  when 
you  come  to  wash 
them,  the  dirt  will 
roll  out,  leaving 
them  white,  sweet 
and  clean  with  no 
hard  rubbing  and 
no  boiling. 

Fels-Naptha  cleans 
and  brightens  every¬ 
thing  it  touches.  Fol¬ 
low  directions  on  the 
red  and  green  wrapper. 

Better  buy  it  by  the  carton  or  box. 

Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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Victor- Victrola  IV,  $15 

Oak 


Victor-Victrola  VIII,  $40 

Mahogany  or  oak 


Some  Tested  Cakes. 

Chocolate  Cream  Filling. — One-half— 

pound  sweet  vanilla  chocolate  grated,  one 
coffee  cup  powdered  sugar,  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  one  gill  boiling  milk.  Stir  all  to¬ 
gether  till  it  makes  a  cream.  To  be 
spread  between  layers  of  some  nice  cake. 

Cocoanut  Cup  Cake. — Two  cups  sugar, 
two  cups  butter,  one  cup  milk,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  essence  of  lemon,  one-half  nutmeg, 
four  eggs,  the  white  meat  of  a  cocoanut 
grated.  Use  as  much  flour  as  will  make 
a  rather  stiff  batter.  Bake  in  square  tin. 
When  cold  cut  in  small  squares  or  dia¬ 
monds.  Ice  thinly. 

Lemon  Crackers. — Two  cups  sugar,  one 
cup  butter,  two  eggs,  one  pint  sweet  milk, 
one  teaspoonful  oil  of  lemon,  five  cents 
worth  baker’s  ammonia.  Warm  milk  a 
little  and  dissolve  ammonia  in  it;  mix 
all  together.  Add  flour  to  roll,  and 
pound  hard  for  10  minutes  with  rolling 
pin  before  cutting  out.  Prick  with  a 
fork  after  putting  in  the  pans  to  bake. 

Rich  Crullers. — Three-quarters  pound 
butter,  one  pound  sugar,  six  eggs,  one  cup 
milk,  one  nutmeg,  flour  enough  to  roll 
out ;  baking  powder  or  prepared  flour. 

Washington  Cake. — One  pound  flour, 
three-quarters  pound  sugar,  one  half  pound 
butter,  four  eggs,  one-half  wineglass 
brandy,  one-half  wineglass  cream,  one 
pound  raisins,  one  pound  currants,  one- 
half  pound  citron,  nutmeg  and  cinnamon. 

Spice  Cake. — One  cup  molasses,  one 
cup  sugar,  two-third  cup  butter,  one  cup 
sour  milk,  two  eggs,  one  teaspoon  soda, 
same  of  nutmeg  and  cloves,  1%  teaspoons 
cinnamon,  three  cups  flour.  This  cake 
will  keep  a  long  time.  m.  m.  b. 


Butters  and  Breads  for  Sandwiches. 

There  are  sandwiches  suited  to  every 
season,  for  the  fillings  may  be  of  almost 
anything,  or  a  mixture  of  several  things, 
but  bread  and  butter  form  the  basis  of 
all  varieties,  except  the  rather  uncommon 
sweet  sorts,  and  their  quality  makes  or 
mars  the  finished  sandwich  regardless  of 
what  its  filling  may  be. 

Butters. — Butter  must  be  sweet  and 
should  be  creamed,  not  merely  because 
it  spreads  more  evenly  when  creamed, 
but  because  it  blonds  more  completely 
with  other  materials  used.  To  prepare 
a  plain  “creamed”  butter  all  that  is  ne¬ 
cessary  is  to  work  it  with  a  silver  or 
wooden  fork  or  spoon  until  light  and 
creamy,  and  then  drain  off  the  moisture 
that  will  have  gathered  in  the  bottom  of 
the  bowl.  To  make  something  a  little 
finer  measure  the  creamed  butter  and  to 
each  six  tablespoonfuls  add  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  paprika,  grated  horseradish 
(the  bottled  sorts  are  good),  curry  pow¬ 
der,  minced  parsley,  or  anything  of  the 
sort  that  will  give  the  piquancy  so  appe¬ 
tizing  in  a  sandwich  having  a  meat,  nut, 
or  vegetable  filling. 

Another  delicious  sandwich-butter  is 
made  as  follows :  Measure  a  cup  of  but¬ 
ter  and  whip  to  a  cream-like  condition ; 
add,  a  little  at  a  time  a  gill  of  whipped 
cream  and  a  seasoning  of  salt  and  mus¬ 
tard.  This  preparation  will  keep  from 
one  to  two  weeks,  depending  on  how  cold 
it  is  kept,  and  is  a  great  convenience 
when  preparing  for  company  in  that  it 
can  be  prepared  ahead  of  time.  If  boiled 
salad  dressing  happens  to  be  on  hand  it 
can  be  used  instead  of  the  whipped  cream, 
salt,  and  mustard. 

Breads. — Brown  bread,  nut  bread,  or 
breads  in  which  raisins,  dates,  or  similar 
fruits  are  used  are  fine  for  sandwiches 
of  certain  kinds,  but  plain  white  bread 
is  used  a  hundred  times  where  any  of 
the  fancy  breads  is  used  once.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  refer,  therefore,  to  white 
bread,  though  applicable  to  any  kind. 
Bread  of  any  eatable  age  may  be  utilized 
in  the  sandwich,  but  is  at  its  best  for  the 
purpose  when  about  24  hours  old.  If 
older,  roll  the  loaf  or  the  slices  in  a 
cloth  wrung  as  dry  as  possible  after  be¬ 
ing  dipped  in  water,  wrap  a  dry  towel 
outside,  and  let  stand  awhile.  Some  say 
to  trim  the  crust  from  the  loaf  before 
slicing,  but  neater-looking  sandwiches  are 
made  by  leaving  the  crust  on  until  the 
filling  is  in  place  and  the  two  slices  well 
pressed  together.  Spread  the  butter, 
without  coming  too  close  to  the  edge,  and 
then  cut  the  slice  from  the  loaf,  as  thin¬ 
ly  as  possible.  When  placing  the  filling 
material  leave  the  same  margin  as  when 
spreading  the  butter.  Press  two  slices, 
with  the  filling  between,  firmly  together, 
then  cut  away  crusts  and  the  sandwich 


is  left  with  perfectly  smooth  edges  and 
filled  to  the  very  edge. 

For  rolled  sandwiches  a  moister,  and 
for  that  reason  newer,  bread  is  better. 
Loaves  of  a  size  to  give  good  slices  for 
rolling  should  be  planned  for.  Roll  the 
sandwiches  as  soon  as  prepared  in  a  damp 
cloth.  If  inclined  to  unroll  when  taken 
out  for  serving  skewer  them  together 
with  fine  wooden  toothpicks.  Don't  dec¬ 
orate  them  with  ribbons. 

EVA  RYMAX-GAILLARD. 


The  Apple  Consumer’s  Favorite. 

Apples  before  breakfast, 

And  apples  after  tea. 

And  apples  morning,  noon  and  night, 

They’re  just  the  fare  for  me! 

So  sang  the  small  boy  of  the  family  as 
he  packed  half  a  dozen  apples  into  his 
pockets  before  starting  for  school.  As  an 
appetizer  for  his  cold  lunch,  they  are 
excellent.  Children  are  invariably  fond 
of  them,  in  fact,  nearly  everyone  is  and 
as  a  food  their  rank  is  among  the  first, 
although  some  persons  having  delicate 
digestion  find  them  too  hearty,  unless 
cooked  or  carefully  scraped.  But  there 
are  apples  and  apples.  A  pared  Snow 
apple  or  Fameuse  is  so  delicate  of  texture 
that  it  seldom  disagrees  with  anyone. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  fruit  is  more 
attractive  than  a  big  dish  of  apples  care¬ 
fully  polished  on  the  sideboard  or  hold¬ 
ing  the  place  of  honor  beside  the  evening 
lamp.  The  easiest  way  to  cook  them  is 
simply  to  bake  them  brown  in  a  hot  oven. 
Both  sweet  and  sour  are  delicious  served 
in  this  simple  way,  or  they  may  be  eaten 
with  cream  and  sugar.  Then  there  is 
the  more  elaborate  way  of  preparing 
them,  by  carefully  removing  the  core  and 
filling  the  space  with  sugar  and  if  de¬ 
sired  a  bit  of  butter  and  cinnamon.  The 
clear  sugar,  in  a  very  tart  apple  turns 
in  baking  to  a  well  of  jelly.  The  apples 
should  be  removed  from  the  tin  as  soon  as 
done  and  the  extra  juice  boiled  down 
carefully  on  top  of  the  stove,  and  used 
to  till  up  the  wells,  and  to  make  a  jellied 
setting  for  them. 

Boiled  apples  are  excellent  too — just 
simply  boiled  whole  in  water  to  which 


sugar  is  added  shortly  before  they  are 
done.  A  coffee-cup  of  sugar  is  the  right 
amount  for  eight  or  ten  medium  sized 
apples.  Sweet  apples  will  not  boil  to 
pieces  easily  and  may  be  cooked  until 
the  juice  is  a  thick  syrup.  Cinnamon 
seems  the  best  spice  flavoring  for  this 
dish.  But  sour  apples  must  be  taken 
up  as  soon  as  done,  before  they  boil  to 
pieces,  and  the  juice  boiled  down  thick 
afterward  and  then  poured  over  the  ap¬ 
ples.  If  red,  tart  apples  are  used,  the 
juice  on  cooling  will  be  a  pink  jelly,  mak¬ 
ing,  with  the  apples  half  imbedded  in 
it,  a  very  attractive  dish  and  one  es¬ 
pecially  good  with  roast  pork. 

Did  you  ever  eat  a  real  old  fashioned 
apple  dumpling?  I  have,  and  know  the 
dish  is  a  delicious  one,  but  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is  prepared,  and  would  be 
glad  to  see  in  the  Rurae,  explicit  direc¬ 
tions.  f.  J.  F.  F. 


The  humble  cabbage  is  as  delicate  in 
flavor  as  cauliflower  when  cooked  in  the 
fashion  known  as  lady’s  cabbage.'  Cut  a 
firm  white  cabbage  into  quarters  and  boil 
it.  After  15  minutes’  cooking  pour  off 
the  water.  Cover  with  cold  water,  then 
drain,  add  fresh  water  and  return  to  the 
stove.  Repeat  this  process  of  blanching 
until  the  cabbage  is  tender.  When  ten¬ 
der  drain  it  again  and  cut  it  into 
shreds  or  tear  it  into  as  small  pieces  as 
possible.  Cover  it  with  a  cream  sauce 
prepared  in  the  usual  way.  Put  it  into 
a  casserole,  spread  powdered  bread¬ 
crumbs  and  melted  butter  over  the  top. 
Add  a  dash  of  grated  nutmeg  and  bake 
until  wel.1  cooked  and  with  a  brown  crust. 
This  is  very  nice  with  pressed  cold 
corn  beef,  or  with  broiled  ham. 


Work  usually  makes  up  the  larger  part 
of  life,  with  play  and  drudgery  sprinkled 
in.  Some  of  us  at  most  seasons,  all  of 
us  at  some  seasons,  find  work  a  galling 
yoke  to  which  we  have  to  submit  blindly 
or  angrily  for  a  time,  but  with  revolt  in 
our  hearts.  Tet  I  have  rarely  seen  drudg¬ 
ery  so  overwhelming  as  to  crush  out  al¬ 
together  the  play  of  humor  and  good  fel¬ 
lowship  during  the  day’s  toil  as  well  as 
after  it. — Dr.  R.  C.  Cabot. 


Meals  that  are  Easier 
and  Quicker  to  Get 

The  splendid  dishes  which  can  be  prepared 
are  only  one  reason  why  there  should  be 
in  every  farm  kitchen  an 

ENTERPRISE 

Meat  AND  Food  Chopper 

Meals  can  be  ready  in  less  time  and  with 
less  work.  Then  there  is  the  saving  in  food 
cost  from  using  “left-overs’'  instead  of 
having  to  throw  food  away.  You  can  hardly 
realize  what  a  help  it  is  until  you  have  used 
one.  If  yqu  do  any  butchering,  this  is  just 
the  machine  for  chopping  sausage  meat. 
It  istheone  chopper  that  gives  the  chopping 
cut— does  not  squeeze,  mangle  or  crush. 
The  chopping  Is  done  by  a  sharp  four-bladed 
knife  that  revolves  rapidly  and  cuts  clean  and  fast. 
This  Is  unquestionably  the  best  machine  on  the 
market.  Family  size,  *1.75.  Large  size,  *2.50. 
if  you  want  a  still  lower-priced  machine,  ask  to 
see  the  ENTERPRISE  FOOD  CHOPPER.  From  *1  25 
to  *2.25,  according  to  size. 

Send  4c  for  our  new  cook  book,  “ The  Enterprising 
Housekeeper Well  worth  having. 

Yoor  dealer  has  ENTERPRISE  CHOPPERS. 

Ask  him  to  show  them  to  you. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  of  PA. 
Dept.  69  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


By  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  $259 

Six  Cut  Glass  Sherberta^ 

You  can  serve  Fruit  Salads,  Des¬ 
serts  or  Preserved  Fruits  in  these 
dainty  cut  glass  dishes.  No  lunch¬ 
eon  or  dinuer  complete  without 
them.  They  are  absolutely  guar¬ 
anteed  cut  glass.  Money  back  if 
not  pleased.  Order  direct  from 
this  advertisement. 

We  are  not  even  going  to  the  expense  of  printed 
matter.  All  unnecessary  expense  is  saved  for  you 
in  buying  direct  from  our  factory. 

Order  now  for  Christmas.  Address  Dept.  B. 
Oriental  Cut  Glass  Co.,  B  So.  Division  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Will  there  be  a  Victrola  in 
your  home  this  Christmas? 

You  can  search  the  whole  world  over  and 
not  find  another  gift  that  will  bring  so  much 
pleasure  to  every  member  of  the  family. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the 
world  will  gladly  play  any  music  you  wish 
to  hear  and  demonstrate  to  you  the  won¬ 
derful  Victor-Victrola.  Write  to  us  for 


catalogs. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal.  Canadian  Distributors 

Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records 
and  Victor  Needles — the  combination.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 

*15  $25  HO  *50 
75  *100  *150  *200 


$75 


Mahogany  or  oak 


Victor-Victrola 


1832 


December  13, 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

BEEF  MAKING  IN  THE  EAST. 

Can  profit  be  made  by  buying  young 
range  cattle  (feeders)  after  the  plan  of 
our  Middle  West  friends,  but  instead  of 
feeding  grain  as  they  do,  carry  stock  on 
cheap  Eastern  pasture  land  with  hay 
when  necessary ;  and  say  six  weeks  of 
corn  for  the  final  finish?  Or  the  other 
phase  of  it ;  what  of  breeding  the  beef 
animals  on  the  place,  grading  up  by 
means  of  purebred  Angus  or  Hereford 
bulls?  Rough  shelter  to  be  provided  with 
hay  in  Winter,  pasture  at  other  seasons. 
Very  short  period  of  grain  finishing. 

New  York.  A.  c. 

The  question  of  beef  production  in  the 
East  is  of  interest  to  a  great  many  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  been  discouraged  in  dairy¬ 
ing,  due  to  the  low  cost  of  market  milk, 
the  high  cost  of  unsatisfactory  labor,  and 
the  annoyance  of  ignorant  inspectors  and 
unreasonable  boards  of  health.  Natur¬ 
ally  they  turn  to  beef  or  pork  production. 
The  limiting  factors  of  this  enterprise  at 
present  time  are  the  high  cost  of  feed¬ 
ers  of  questionable  age,  and  the  exces¬ 
sive  rates  of  transportation.  In  other 
words,  the  loss  of  a  single  animal  added 
to  the  original  cost,  plus  the  transporta¬ 
tion  charges,  is  often  sufficient  to  neutral¬ 
ize  any  and  all  profit  that  might  result 
from  the  enterprise.  The  cheap  grazing 
lands  with  their  luxuriant  grasses  and 
natural  condition  of  shade  and  water  are 
well  adapted  for  the  grazing  and  growing 
of  beef  cattle.  If  in  addition  to  the  for¬ 
age  they  are  fed  some  cornmeal  with  10% 
of  cotton-seed  meal  added,  gains  will  be 
more  rapid  and  economical,  and  the  sug¬ 
gested  feeding  period  of  six  weeks  might 
put  the  animals  in  average  condition. 
However,  it  is  very  probable  that  a  long¬ 
er  feeding  period  would-  be  required  in 
case  the  animals  are  marketed  as  prim¬ 
ers  at  top  prices.  The  unfortunate  thing 
facing  the  Eastern  farmer  is  the  fact  that 
local  butchers  will  pay  very  little  more 
per  pound,  if  any,  for  beef  steers  grown 
and  fattened  under  these  conditions,  than 
they  will  pay  for  representatives  of  the 
dairy  breeds  that  have  been  fattened  and 
discarded  from  the  dairy  herd.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  made  by  your  enquirer  of  breed¬ 
ing  beef  animals  on  the  farm  would  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  his  location  and  the 
markets.  Foundation  stock  of  the  beef 
breeds  would  be  necessary,  as  it  would 
be  folly  to  use  beef  sires  on  dairy  fe¬ 
males  with  the  hopes  of  evolving  an  an¬ 
imal  adapted  for  beef  production.  Here 
again  the  original  cost  of  the  females  is 
an  item,  which  almost  prohibits  such  en¬ 
deavor  for  the  same  reason  that  was  sug¬ 
gested  with  the  feeders.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  time  will  come  when  the  Eastern 
farmer  will  grow  on  his  own  farm  meat 
products  to  supply  local  demands,  as 
well  as  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  public  who  prefer 
fresh  meat  to  cold  storage  beef.  To  this 
end  it  will  be  noted  that  dairy  animals 
are  invading  the  West,  replacing  in  many 
cases  herds  of  beef  animals,  while  at  the 
same  time  beef  animals  are  coming  East 
in  small  numbers  to  be  utilized  in  areas 
well  adapted  for  pasturing  and  convert¬ 
ing  roughage  into  salable  products  as  is 
suggested  by  your  correspondent.  The 
only  really  safe  way  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  would  be  to  try  the  enterprise  in  a 
small  way,  in  order  to  determine  if  such 
arrangement  were  adapted  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  pasturing,  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  that  could  be  supplied  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  farm.  F.  c.  m. 


METHYLENE  BLUE  IN  CONTAGIOUS 
ABORTION. 

The  method  of  treating  contagious  abor¬ 
tion  in  cattle  by  the  use  of  methylene 
blue,  advocated  by  Dr.  Hills  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Experiment  Station,  and  stated  on 
page  116S,  has  attracted  considerable  at¬ 
tention,  as  its  importance  warrants.  The 
value  of  a  reliable  and  easily  adminis¬ 
tered  remedy  for  this  scourge  of  the  dairy 
can  hardly  be  overestimated,  and  further 
experiments  with  this  antiseptic  dye¬ 
stuff  will  be  watched  with  keen  interest. 
A  correspondent  in  Alabama  suggests  that 
the  reputed  value  of  laundry  bluing,  some¬ 
times  used  in  the  South  as  a  remedy  for 
chicken  pox  in  fowls,  may  have  its  ex¬ 
planation  in  the  possession  by  this  bluing 
of  the  same  antiseptic  properties  which 
make  methylene  blue  efficient  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  contagious  abortion.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  laundry  bluings  are  not  composed  of 
methylene  blue,  however,  but  are  usually 
either  indigo  or  Prussian  blue,  the  former 
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being  derived  from  a  plant  or  syntheti¬ 
cally  made  from  coal  tar,  and  the  latter 
being  an  iron  compound.  Methylene  blue 
has  been  used  in  medicine  as  an  antiseptic 
to  the  urinary  tract,  though  it  has  never 
taken  a  very  important  place  in  our  ma¬ 
teria  medica.  It  is  important  that  chemi¬ 
cally  pure,  or  medicinal,  methylene  blue 
be  used  in  the  treatment  of  cattle,  and 
that  this  substance  be  not  confounded 
with  methyl  blue,  another  compound  of 
similar  name  but  different  properties. 

Another  correspondent  is  inclined  to 
take  umbrage  at  the  statement  that  con¬ 
tagious  abortion  is  a  germ  disease,  and 
asserts  that  a  dairyman  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  he 
can  abolish  the  disease  from  any  herd 
after  visiting  the  stable  and  ascertaining 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  in  that  herd. 
Unfortunately,  this  man  refuses  to  dis¬ 
close  his  “secrets,”  and  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  of  the  merit  of  any  discoveries  that 
he  may  have  made.  M.  B.  D. 


THE  PUREBRED  SIRE. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  in  Cir¬ 
cular  135,  gives  a  very  good  discussion 
of  the  plan  for  “Buildiug  Up  The  Dairy 
Herds  of  Ohio.”  Of  course  the  Station 
recognizes  that  most  of  the  improvement 
must  come  through  a  purebred  sire,  and  it 
gives  this  advice : 

“The  problem  of  selecting  a  good  sire 
is  not  always  an  easy  one.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  majority  of  breeders  do  not 


NEW-YORKER 

per  cow  per  year  above  that  of  their 
dams.  One  Holstein-Friesian  bull  used 
in  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  herd  in¬ 
creased  the  average  production  of  his 
seven  daughters  1,299  pounds  of  milk  and 
40  pounds  of  butter-fat  per  year  above 
that  of  their  dams.  Forty  pounds  of  fat 
per  year  for  six  years  (average  producing 
period)  by  each  of  seven  cows  would  be 
1,6S0  pounds  of  fat;  1,680  pounds  at  30 
cents  per  pound  equals  $504.  This  ani¬ 
mal  cost  $100  when  a  calf.  One  Jersey 
used  in  the  Station  herd  decreased  the 
average  production  of  his  11  daughters 
over  TOO  pounds  of  milk  and  over  45 
pounds  of  butter-fat  per  year  below  that 
of  their  dams.  Forty-five  pounds  of  fat 
per  year  for  six  years  by  each  of  11  cows 
wouid  be  2.970  pounds,  which  at  30  cents 
per  pound  would  equal  $891.  The  im¬ 
mediate  difference  in  money  value  of  these 
two  bulls  on  these  herds  of  less  than  20 
cows  each  was  $1,395.00.  Both  bulls  had 
an  equally  good  chance  in  increase  the 
production.  The  figures  given  above  take 
no  account  of  the  advantageous  or  detri¬ 
mental  effect  on  the  progeny  of  these 
daughters. 

“In  improvement  by  ‘grading,’  it  is 
very  important  that  successive  sires  be 
of  the  same  breed.  By  using  this  method, 
a  few  generations  will  give  animals 
which,  so  far  as  appearance  and  produc¬ 
tion  are  concerned,  cannot  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  purebred  animals.  Four 
generations  make  them  fifteen-sixteenths 
pure.  So  far  as  production  is  concerned, 
a  grade  herd  carefully  selected  and  bred 
to  good  bulls  of  one  breed  is  preferable 
to  the  average  purebred  herd  without 
selection.  Indiscriminate  crossing,  or  the 
use  of  bulls  from  different  breeds,  gives 
very  uncertain  results.  It  is  a  serious- 


A  HEREFORD  OF  HIGH  QUALITY.  Fig.  528. 


keep  accurate  records  of  the  production 
of  their  cows,  hence  are  not  able  to  give 
accurate  information  to  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers  of  their  bull  calves.  It  some¬ 
times  happens  that  bulls  from  high-pro¬ 
ducing  dams  fail  to  transmit  this  quality 
to  the  offspring,  but  they  are  much  more 
likely  to  do  so  than  bulls  from  low-pro¬ 
ducing  dams.  In  using  young  bulls  this 
risk  must  always  be  taken.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  it  is  especially  important  that  one 
look  carefully  into  the  records  of  the 
dam  and  the  sire’s  dam  before  purchasing. 
When  possible,  it  is  desirable  to  purchase 
an  aged  bull  which  has  proved  his  merit 
by  the  high  production  of  his  daughters, 
provided  he  is  in  good  health.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  men  object  to  handling  aged 
bulls  because  often  they  are  vicious.  For 
this  reason  very  few  bulls  are  kept  until 
their  heifers  are  in  milk  and  their  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  determined.  Until  this 
time,  the  sire’s  real  value  is  unknown. 
Many  a  good  bull  which  would  have  made 
his  owner  famous  has  been  slaughtered 
at  an  early  age. 

“The  selection  of  the  herd  bull  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  because  lie  is  at 
least  half  the  herd  from  the  breeding 
standpoint.  His  influence  on  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  every  calf  born  in  the  herd 
is  as  great  as  that  of  the  dam  of  the 
calf;  and,  if  he  is  a  purebred  animal 
used  on  grade  cows,  his  influence  will  be 
more  than  half  because  his  transmitting 
powers  in  breed  characteristics  will  be 
stronger.  No  bull  whose  dam  and  pat¬ 
ernal  grand-dam  were  not  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  300  pounds  of  butter-fat  in  365 
days  should  be  used  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses.  It  would  be  much  better  if  this 
minimum  were  set  at  350  pounds.  Much 
damage  has  been  done  by  unscrupulous 
and  ignorant  breeders,  who  have  sold,  for 
breeding  purposes  and  at  long  prices, 
purebred  male  calves  from  cows  which 
did  not  pay  for  their  keep,  but  had  a 
long  line  of  purebred  ancestry. 

“The  apparently  high  first  cost  of  a 
■good  bull  is  far  outweighed  by  the  greater 
value  of  his  progeny.  Such  a  bull,  used 
on  a  common  herd,  should  easily  increase 
the  average  production  by  his  progeny 
1,000  pounds  of  milk  or  40  pounds  of  fat 


mistake  to  think  that  by  mating  animals  j 
of  one  breed  with  animals  of  another 
breed  the  desirable  characteristics  of  each 
may  be  retained.  The  chances  are  just 
as  great  that  the  undesirable  character¬ 
istics  will  be  retained. 

“Thus  far,  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
importance  of  records  of  production,  and 
little  lias  been  said  about  pedigree.  Ped¬ 
igree  may  be  valuable  or  harmful  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quality  of  the  ancestry.  The 
animal  with  the  long  pedigree  showing 
productive  ancestors  has  its  power  of 
transmitting  productive  capacity  greatly 
reinforced.  More  certainly  the  animal 
having  a  long  list  of  non-productive  an¬ 
cestors  has  its  power  of  transmitting  the 
lack  of  productive  capacity  reinforced. 
A  sire  with  such  a  pedigree  as  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  decidedly  harmful  to  any  herd. 
The  wise  purchaser  will  give  little  credit 
to  pedigree  unless  accompanied  by  pro¬ 
duction  records.  To  say  that  an  animal 
is  purebred  is  not  enough.  Some  of  our 
breeds  have  been  seriously  hindered  in 
their  development  in  the  past  by  adher¬ 
ing  to  pedigree  rather  than  production, 
and  by  failure  to  discard  poor  producers, 
which  is  really  more  necessary  among 
purebred  cattle  than  among  grades.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  indiscriminate  breeding,  the 
unscrupulous  sale  of  inferior  bulls  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
progeny  of  good  cows,  the  dairy  cattle 
of  Ohio  have  not  improved  greatly  in 
production  during  the  last  10  years,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  herds.  Tried  bulls  or  young  bulls  of 
breeding  age  cannot  always  be  secured 
readily ;  therefore,  it  is  well  to  have  a 
young  bull  growing  up  to  take  the  place 
of  the  one  in  use.” 


Freemartins. 

I  have  a  twin  Jersey  heifer  17  months 
old.  Her  mate  was  a  bull.  Can  you  tell 
me  whether  she  will  breed?  I  have  never 
seen  any  sign  of  it  yet.  C.  c.  M. 

West  Virginia. 

In  many  cases  the  female  of  this  com¬ 
bination  is  organically  imperfect  and  will 
not  breed.  Probably  your  animal  is  of 
this  type.  The  male  is  usually  normal. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Gombault’s  ^ 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 

_  A  — — 


r*u  — It  is  penotrat- 
■  U I  ing, soothing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
|La  yores,  Bruises, or 
I  SI  w  Wounds,  Felons. 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 
U  him  a  m  Corns  and 
numan  Bun  ions 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 
Ju  no  equal  as 
DUUy  a  Liniment 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorouoh  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 

all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  Tox.— "One  bottle  Caustic  Balsam  did 
my  rheumatism  more  good  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctor'* bills."  OTTO  A.  BEYKR. 

Price  9  1 .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  u*  express  prepaid.  Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 


ABSORBINE 

M*  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
Muscles  or  Bruises.  Stops  the 
lameness  and  pain  from  a  Splint, 
Side  Bone  or  Bone  Spavin.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  be 
used.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Describe 
your  case  for  special  instruction* 
and  Book  2  K  Free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind.  Reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 
ments,  Enlarged  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles, 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Dicers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
Fl.OOabottleat  dealers  or  delivered.  Book  ■‘Evidence”  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.  0.  F..  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mas*. 


MINERAL 
,nuse  HEAVE 

REMEDY 


Booklet 

free 


$3  Package  CURES  any  case  or  money  refunded. 
$L  Package  CURES  ordinary  eases. 

Mineral  Heave  ReniedyCo..46l  N.  Fourth  Ave.  Pittsburoh.Pa 


Send  for  booklet. 

Best  Conditioner- 

Worm  Kxpellcr 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

“Guaranteed  or  Money  Back.” 
Coughs,  Distemper,  Indigestion 

NEWTON’S 

50c,  $1.00  per  can. 

Large  for  Heaves. 

At  druggists’  or  sent  postpaid 

The  Newton  KemedyCo.,  Toledo, Ohio 


HORSE  LAME? 


Use  K  INDIG’S  Famous 
OINTMENT.  A  sure  cure 
for  bone,  bog,  and  blood 
spavin,  ringbone,  curb,  soft  bunches,  splint,  etc.  50  cent*,  post* 
paid.  E.  kiudig,  Jr.,  Remedy  Co.,  4825  Woodland  Ave.,  Phila. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettleinone  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
tatuudry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles.  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc.  fif  Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  forcircnlat-  J. 
D.  li.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  III, 


Boils  Quickly— Uses  tattle  Fuel 

Two  features  cookers  ought  to  have,  ami 

Farmers’  Favorite 


Feed  Cookers  and  Agricultural  Boilers 

do  have.  Burn  any  fuel — cook  any  feed 
quickly.  Will  work  to  your  satisfaction  or 
wo  refund  money.  Sond  for  Catalog. 
Sizes  range  from  25-gal.  to  100-gal. 

Lewis  Mfg.  Co.f  Box  C,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BUY  AN  ICE  PLOW 


nrul  save  the  lee  crop.  Cut  your  ic. 
quick  ami  cheap  with  my  Double 
row  Ico  Plow,  It  equals  20 
men  with  saws.  Pays  for 
itself  in  1  day.  Also  Tool.. 
Ask  for  catalog  and  price*. 

WM.  H.  PRAY,  Vorbunk,  N.  V- 


Equal  To  Finest  auto  Springs 

rln  principle,  quality  of  steel  and  grade  ( 
rof  workmanship — in  fact,  made  in  a  large 
1  auto  spring  plant— Harvey  Bolster  Springs  can  I 
not  be  excelled  for  resiliency,  durability  and  j 
appearance.  Get  a  set  and  save  many  dollars  t 
hauling  your  perishables.  Beware  of 
substitutes.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  wile  us. 

Harvey  Spring  Co.,  716 17fl'Sf.1BacinelWls> 


^hOMS  OK-TVtt* 


IVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS: 


1913. 
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SHORTAGE  OF  GOOD  DAIRY  COWS. 

Successful  dairying  consists  of  three 
elements ;  breed,  individuality  and  care. 
I  think  that  one  is  safe  in  saying  that 
there  are  but  four  real  dairy  breeds :  the 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  Ilolsteins  and  Ayr- 
shires.  The  first  two  are  preeminently 
butter  cows,  and  the  last  two  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  market  milk  or  for  cheese¬ 
making. 

So  much  for  breed,  and  then  comes 
individuality.  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
we  ought  to  place  individuality  ahead  of 
breed,  for  we  are  all  the  time  coming 
across  individuals  of  some  breed  that 
seem  to  possess  the  very  characteristics 
they  are  supposed  not  to  have,  and  that 
are  prominent  in  some  other  breed.  So 
we  sometimes  see  a  great  milking  Short¬ 
horn,  or  a  Jersey  that  gives  (>0  pounds  of 
thin  milk  per  day,  or  a  Holstein  that 
gives  30  pounds  of  milk  that  the  Jersey 
fancier  believes  his  cow  has  an  exclusive 
copyright  for.  There  is  variation  enough 
in  the  different  individuals,  or  even  fam¬ 
ilies  of  the  same  breed,  so  that  one  can 
get  good  results  in  either  market  milk  or 
butter  production  with  any  of  the  dairy 
breeds. 

Come  to  think  about  it,  I  believe  that 
I  started  this  letter  bottom  side  up,  and 
should  have  placed  care  ahead  of  either 
breed  or  individuality.  For  truly,  the 
best  dairy  cow  in  the  world  would  be 
worthless  without  care.  What  a  sermon 
one  could  preach  on  care,  healthful  and 
comfortable  quarters,  the  proper  food  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  proper  time, .  the  general 
handling  of  the  cows  and,  greatest  of  all, 
the  milking.  When  one  sits  down  to  milk 
a  cow,  she  “gives  down”  if  she  likes  you. 
If  she  doesn’t,  she  sometimes  kicks  you 
over.  But  if  she  does  like  you  and  gives 
down,  don’t  think  that  she  will  continue 
to  do  so  all  day,  for  she  won’t.  Be  ready 
to  take  the  milk  when  she  is  ready  to  let 
you  have  it.  And  don’t  go  after  it  with 
hysterical,  spasmodic  jerks,  but  rather  in 
a  quiet,  quick  and  firm  manner. 

My  excuse  for  injecting  this  lecture  on 
milking  is  the  fact  that  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  all  over  the  country  who 
think  because  when  they  squeeze  hard 
enough  and  long  enough  on  a  cow’s  teat, 
and  they  can  start  a  thin  stream  of  milk, 
they  are  milkers.  Perhaps  they  used  to 
milk  when  they  were  15  years  old  and 
lived  on  the  old  farm,  just  before  their 
father  became  convinced  that  they  would 
never  be  worth  their  salt  as  farmers,  and 
therefore  consented  to  let  them  go  away 
to  the  city.  When  these  fellows  get  to 
be  around  50  they  begin  to  think  of  the 
good  old  farm  and  the  good  things  that 
went  with  it.  This  reminds  them  of  the 
cow,  and  they  remember  that  they  used  to 
milk.  Of  course  the  mees  they  made  of  it 
is  forgotten,  and  only  the  pleasurable  part 
remains.  So  they  buy  a  cow  and  cheer¬ 
fully  proceed  to  ruin  her.  Then  the  “cow 
jockey”  who  sold  her  gets  it ;  one  would 
suppose  to  hear  them  that  those  “cow 
jockeys”  were  in  the  habit  of  searching 
around  among  the  hills  of  the  dairy 
regions  for  all  of  the  worthless  old  crit¬ 
ters  they  can  find.  But  we  of  the  hills 
know  better.  Perhaps  there  is  some  one 
who  would  like  to  know  just  how  these 
fellows  do  get  their  cows.  Well,  all  of 
them  that  I  know  anything  about  have 
men  who  live  right  in  the  district  to  buy 
or  at  least  locate  their  cattle  for  them. 
These  local  men  are  generally  farmers 
themselves,  and  are  extra  good  judges  of 
dairy  cows.  They  have  traveled  all  over 
the  territory  time  after  time,  and  they 
very  often  know  the  cow  from  calfhood. 
They  even  know  when  the  desirable  ones 
are  due  to  freshen,  and  they  are  around 
after  them  at  the  proper  time.  So  it  is : 
“I  will  give  you  a  hundred  for  that  one 
to-day.  No,  I  can't  take  the  other  one ; 
she  ain’t  ready  yet.  Will  take  her  next 
month.” 

“Let  me  see ;  which  one  is  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  that  best  cow  that  I  bought  from 
you  last  year?  Oh,  yes,  that  is  her. 
Say,  she  will  be  all  right  by  next  Fall, 
won’t  she?” 

Why,  I  have  actually  known  of  farm¬ 
ers  who  curried  the  hair  on  their  best  cow 


depot  out  of  districts  where  one  would 
suppose  there  were  no  more  to  sell.  Will 
the  time  come  when  there  are  actually  no 
more  to  sell?  It  looks  that  way.  The 
farmers  are  onto  the  situation  now,  and 
are  raising  more  heifer  calves  just  now 
than  in  a  long  time  before.  But  they  did 
not  catch  on  quick  enough,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  there  will  be  a  big  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  time  when  the  supply  runs  out 
and  the  new  crop  comes  on.  Therefore 
I  am  going  to  predict  that  dairy  cows 
will  be  higher  in  1914  than  ever  before, 
and  1915  will  see  them  almost  off  the 
market.  j.  grant  morse. 


BLACK  CATTLE  BEST. 

This  year  again  the  Angus  tribe  of 
beef  cattle  have  the  second  place  in  the 
procession  at  the  International  Livestock 
Exposition.  Breeders  from  eight  Amer¬ 
ican  States  and  two  Provinces  in  the 
British  possessions  sent- 275  head.  They 
are  second  only  to  the  Shorthorns  with 
400  head.  For  the  last  several  years  the 
Angus  people  have  shown  the  steer  that 
was  awarded  the  championship  of  the 
show,  and  this  is  the  most  coveted  prize 
of  the  exposition.  Largely  the  candi¬ 
dates  of  this  year  belong  to  the  same 
black  tribe,  and  the  enthusiasts  of  the 
Shorthorns  and  Ilerefords  will  have  to 
put  up  some  great  stock  to  beat  the  black 
ones.  Pictures  of  some  of  these  winners 
are  shown  at  Fig.  519,  page  1319. 

J.  L.  GRAFF. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
Lest  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

Q.W.  IngersoW,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


MEN’S  FELT  BOOT  COMBINATION 
Special  Price,  $2.98,  Postpaid 


UN EQUALED  VALUE— A 
stroug  and  serviceable  felt 
boot  combination  made  with 
a  durable  two-buckle  pure 
gum  rubber  overshoe  with 
double  thick  soles  which  is 
GUARANTEED  to  give  ex¬ 
tra  long  service,  fitted  with 
the  best  all-wool  felt  boots, 
warm  and  comfortable,  and 
is  positively  worth  much 
more  money  than  the  price 
we  ask.  $2.98,  postpaid. 
100  P  A  G  E  CATALOGUE 
SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

OUR  GUARANTEE  is  an 
assurance  of  perfect  satis¬ 
faction.  Our  enormous  busi¬ 
ness  lias  been  built  up  by 
selling  only  the  best 
merchandise  at  prices 
that  will  save  you 
money. 


A.  Weinberger  &  Co., 
112-113  South  St.. 
New  York  City. 


Pure  Water 

CHEAPENS  FEEDING 


-  PFAU  PUMP  ~ 
GOES  DIRECT  IfJTOTHE  WEIL. 


about  15%  in  win^ 
ter,  and  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessa¬ 
ry  to  health  in 
stock.  Pure 
water  "‘direct 
from  the  well” 
with  the 


PFAU 

Pneumatic 
1  Water  System 

costs  about  5c  per  1000  gallons — 50 
ft  lift.  Pfau  pump  goes  in  ths  -.sell 
and  supplies  constant,  unfailing 
pressure,  without  the  filthy  storage 
tank.  For  bard  and  soft  water.  Ab¬ 
solutely  guaranteed.  Send  for  catalog. 

PFAU  MFC.  CO. 

817  Third  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis-J 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page. 
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The 
SURE 
Power 

Leffel  Steam  Power 
never  balks  I  Its  re¬ 
liability  is  marvel¬ 
ous!  Simple  as  an 
anvil  and  as  durable. 

Burns  any  old  rubbish 
for  fuel.  Gives  steam 
and  hot  water  for 
scalding  and  all  other  purposes 
lias  hundreds  of  uses— many 
impossible  with  gasoline  outfits. 


Leffel  Steam  Engines 

do  more  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other  engine  built. 
Let  us  prove  it.  You'll  be  interested  in  our  book  oS 
facts  and  figures. 

Write*  Send  in  your  name  on  a  postal.  Don't 
buy  a  power  outfit  ol  any  kind  till  you 
hear  from  us.  Address 


James  Leffel  & 
28r9 


Company 

Springfield, 


Horses  and  Mules  j 


50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  1  can  save 
you  money  on  the  purchase  ol  a  Per- 
chcron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.Green,Middlefield,0. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &  Warren 


will  l.ny  Sound,  Speedy,  Handsome,  Stand- 
yUvw  ard-bred  Wilkes  Stallion.  5  years  old, 
15  hands  3  incites.  CHAS.  BENINGTON.  Edmeston  N.  Y. 


KENTUCKY  JACK  AND  PERCHER0N  FARMS-Big  bone, 
**  Kentucky  Mammoth  jacks:  Percheron  stallions, 
mares,  saddle  and  plantation  horses.  Special  prices  to  par¬ 
ties  buying  in  half-car  or  car  load  lots.  Write  your  wants 
or  visit  our  farms.  COOK  k  BROWN,  Props.,  Lexington,  Ky. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


WANTED— WEANED  AYRSHIRE  HEIFER  CALVES  OR  YEAR- 
**  LINGS — (  arload,  if  price  and  Quality  right. 
WILLIAM  HART,  -  Wattkon,  Iowa 


FOR  PROOllCTION-BRIEEO  up-  N0T  D0WN~ 

run  rnUUUUIIUN  Registered  Jersey  bull 
calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 

sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Renshaw  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


b.  The  Jersey  gives  richer 

milk  and  more  butter  than 
any  other  known  breed,  at  a 
lower  keeping  cost.  She  does  it 
continuously  and  persistently, 
p  Her  milk  and  butter  bring  better 
prices  than  the  product  of  any  other 
dairy  breed.  That’s  where  quality 
does  count.  Jersey  facts  free.  Write 
now.  W e  have  no  cows  for  sale. 
AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
314  W.  23d  Street,  New  York 


II  You  Want  Guernseys  l.l.W’S?  «iw 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Box  96,  Peekskill.N.  Y. 


BUY  GUERNSEYS 

BECAUSE 

At  the  only  impartial  test  where  all  breeds 
were  represented  the 

fillCRUCpY  ranked  highest,  returning  $1.67 
uuuimoL  1  for  every  dollar  invested  in  food, 

ECONOMICAL  PRODUCTION 

of  the  highest  grade  of  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  is  one  of 
the  important  characteristics  of  the  GUERNSEY. 
Write  for  free  literature. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

HO\  Y— PKTEKBOKO,  N.  H. 


THE  TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  JOURNAL,  with  sale-list 
1  of  pure-bred  stock.  25cts-  per  year.  Copy  free. 
We  have  some  very  good  offers  in  Holstein  and  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle.  German  Coach  Horses.  Shetland  Ponies, 
Southdown  ewes  and  Cheshire  gilts.  A  two-year 
Berkshire  boar,  registered,  $25. DO.  TOMPKINS  CO. 
BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Box  B,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY— 100  GOOD  YOUNG  C0WS-H0LSTE1NS. 

AYRSHIKKS  mi, I  JKKSKYS.  Mnst  be  in  good. healthy  con¬ 
dition  and  good  size.  A.  S.  Edwards,  Box  76,  Stepney,  Conn. 


Hudson  Valley  Holstein  Headquarters 

Registered  and  Grades.  1  hour  from  New  York, 

M0HEGAN  FARM.  Mohegan  Lake.  Peekskill,  New  York 


U 01  STEIN  CALVES— Beautifully  marked. 3  to  5  weeks 
*■  old,  $20  each  crated.  Edgewood  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wis. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenango;  N.  Y. 

READY  FOR  Uftl«.*p:n  R„|l  Ontario  Pietje  Segis, 
SERVICE  noistein  Dull  No  112 ,263.  grandson  of 
King  Segis  ami  Pietje  22d’s  Woodo.rest  Lad.  Show 
markings  and  grand  individual.  Price.  S150.  Don't 
buy  scrub  stock  when  you  can  get  breeding  likethlsatthe 
price.  Send  for  pedigree.  Cloverdal©  Kami,  l  harlott*,  N.  Y. 


Airedale  Plinnie«K (Registered)  by  son  of 
Hireudie  ruppies  Champion  Riding  Master, 

ex  daughter  of  Champion  KingOornng.  Whelped, 
November  20.  Males.  $15;  Females,  $10.  Send  for 
pedigree.  ItIKCH  FARMS,  Three  Tuns,  Ha. 


Grade  Holstein  Wanted^f/Veesh‘  heavy  lHilker 


ulars,  price.  JAMES  G. 


re  complete  partie- 

RUGH,  Westfield.  New  Jersey 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

Reg.  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

ready  for  service.  Reg.  MaleCalves,  $25  and  upwards. 
Choicely  bred,  fine  individuals.  Can  also  furnish  a 
few  cotvs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  today 

HILLHURST  FARM 

F.  H.  Rivenburgh,  Prop.  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


so  that  it  would  till  stand  towards  her 
head  and  make  her  look  as  though  she 
were  out  of  condition,  so  that  the  buyer 
would  pass  her  by. 

Why  do  they  sell  them?  Only  for  one 
reason — the  price.  The  dealers  keep  of¬ 
fering  more  ai^d  more,  and  they  keep  right 
on  driving  the  good  ones  down  to  the 


FOR  SALE 

HIGH  BRED 
JerseyBULL  CALF 

dropped  Oct.  lath,  1912.  Dam,  No.  598.  R.  of  M.  test 
9,383.6  lbs,  milk  and  584  lbs  3  os.  butter  in  one 
year.  Sire,  Tonona  Pogis,  his  first  daughter  in 
R.  or  M.  test  9.950.2  lbs.  milk.  631)  lbs.  6  oz.  butter, 
with  first  calf.  He's  as  eood  as  the  host.  Address 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  -  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


East  RiverGradeHolsteins 

FOR  SALE 

IOO  H  LIFE  US— 1  and  2  years  old:  sired  by  full- 
blooded  bulls:  dams  are  high-grade  Holsteins. 
75  COWS — due  to  calve  this  Fall.  Large,  heavy 
milkers. 

30  F14ESH  COW'S — Come  and  see  them  milked. 
10  REGISTERED  BULLS— Also  grade  bulls. 

OtPT.  Y  JOHN  B.  W'KBSTKK, 

Bell  Phone  No.  14,  F.  S.  Cortland,  N,  Y. 


MILK  TICKETS 


Latest  Sanitary  Stylo 
Kx  press  Paid  Anywheio 

Samples  Free.  Dept.  T 
Travers  Bros.,  Gardner,  Maes. 


SALE-Angora  and  Persian  Cats  Tices™*: 

sonuble,  airs.  Henry  S,  Webber,  Monroe,  Maine 


SHEEP 


IMPROVE  YOUR  FLOCK  with  a  goo.i  "SHROPSHIRE  "or 
1  "  SOUTHDOWN  ”  ram  from  the  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM. 
J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.,  -  Lewiston,  N.  1  . 


CH  ROUSH  IKK  RAMS  and  K  WES— Register- 

**  ed  yearlings  and  two-yenr-oids  for  sale  from  in  - 
ported  sires.  E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SON,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

(  Dogs  and  Ferrets 

#"*OI  I  I  p— Females  only.  Registered  stock. 

™  ™  I  "  $10  andup,  Clark  Farm,  Boontoa.N.  J. 

PUPC— Natural  drivers.  Also  English 
i  ui  o  Bloodhounds,  Nelson’s,  Grove  City, Pa. 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups-$1 


Rabbit  Dogs 


— Six  months.  $5  each. 
CHAS.  JOSEPH,  Townsead.  Oil. 


Aireriala  Torriorc  for  sale— Belshazzar 

Aireaaie  ierriersn.  Registered.  Ages-ia 

months,  J.  D.  MILLER,  Elk  Lick,  Henna. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS— I  still  have  a  few 

n  pups  to  sell— very  bright  and  tine-looking  dogs. 
Will  sell  cheap  if  sold  atonce.  AH.  Penny,  Mattituck.N.Y. 


Airpflalp  Punnipc  (female)  three  months 
SALE— Alreaa,e  LUppieS  o](i  Fine  pedigree. 
Moderate  prices.  BRIGHTSIDE  KENNELS,  Dunellen,  H.  J. 


28-C0LLIES-28 


From  4  to  9  months  old.  Write  today  and 
get  a  dog  at  farmers’  prices.  I  also  have 
a  few  brood  bitches  to  spare  at  half,  their 
value.  Full  pedigree  with  each  dog. 
Getmere  Collie  Kennel,  P.  T.  Kelly,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Fprrpts  fnr  9a  p— ,,'lt,ler  or  sex,  any  gize.iin- 
I  oil  CIO  IUI  oaiG  gles,  mated  pairs  and  dozen  lots 
Catalogue  free.  C.  H,  KEEFER  &  CO..  Greenwich,  Obis 


SWIKTE 


T A M  WORTH S 

vice  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  All  well  bred  and 
none  but  good  individuals  offered  for  sale. 

WESTV1EW  STOCK  FARM 
0.  J.  LYBR0GK,  Mgr.  -  R.  1,  Winston-Salem,  I.  C 


Reg.  P.  Chinas  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups, Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ercildoun,  Pa 


PIJpQUinCQ— Yearling  sows  bred.  August  p: 
uncomnco  either  sex.  G.  E.  SMITH,  Castile,  H.  Y. 


ugs 


one  QUICK- GROWING  MULEFOOT  HOGS  FOR  SALE. 
JOHN  DUNLAP,  Williamsport,  Obio 


CHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUKOCS 
Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  New  York 


Duroc  Pigs  s$.15a 


per  pair.  7  to  10  weeks. 

,  WEEKS,  De  Graff,  O. 


PIF2C~^  each.  Berkshire-Chester  White 
i  I UO  cross.  CLARK  FARM.  Boootsn.  New  Jersey 


BERKSHIFES  FOR  SALE 

M.  H.  TAYLOR,  West  Alexander.  Penn’a 


Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

BIG  BERKSHIRES  I  have  bred  moro  high 
class  hogs  than  any  breeder  in  Connecticut.  Wat¬ 
son’s  Masterpiece  No.  123931  at  head  of  herd.  Noth¬ 
ing  for  sale  but  March  and  April  pigs  at  present. 

J.  E.  WATSON’,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  those  interested 
in  the  care  of  swine  to  visit  and  inspect  our  herd 
and  its  surroundings.  Over  one  hundred  sows, 
bred  and  open,  for  sale.  Service  boars,  and  pigs  all 
ages.  H.  C.  S  H  B.  HARPENDING.  Dundee,  New  Ysrk 


If  you  want  the  best  hog 

Write  us.  Our  farms  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
production  of  Berkshires.  Breeders  in  the  following 
States  have  been  supplied  from  our  great  herd:  N.Y. : 
Penna,;  Dist.  Col. .  Md. ;  Va. :  N.  C. ;  S.  C. ,  Ga.:  La. ; 
Ala. ;  Jliss. ;  Fla. ;  Tenn. ;  Ky. ;  Texas,  and  Porto  Rieo. 
Berkshires  for  foundation  and 
show  purposes  a  specialty. 

THE  BLUE  RIDGE  BERKSHIRE  FARMS.  Asheville.  N.  C. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


150  HIGH  GRADE 
HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Large,  fine  individuals,  nicely  marked  and 
heavy  producers,  due  to  freshen  in  August, 
September  and  October.  100  two-year-old 
heifers,  sired  by  registered  Holstein  bull* 
and  from  grade  cows  with  large  milk  records. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 

CATTLE 


Quantity  of  production  and  persistency  of 
milking  during  long  periods  are  well-known 
characteristics  of  Holsteins.  Dropping  her 
first  calf  at  about  two  years  old  the  average 
cow.  if  well  cared  for.  will  produce  from  5,900 
to  6,000  pounds  of  milk  in  ten  months,  and 
she  will  increase  the  production  every  year 
until,  at  five  years,  she  will  give  from  7,000  to 
9,000  pounds. 

If  fed  to  their  ability  to  digest  and  assimi¬ 
late  food,  many  Holsteins  will  exceed  this 
production- 


Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 


Holstein-Friesian  Asso.,  F.  L.  Houghton.  See’y 


Box  105 


Brattle  boro,  Vt. 


13  34 
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Milk 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MILK  SITUATION. 

There  is  proof  oil  every  hand  that  Bos¬ 
ton  is  supplied  largely  with  long  distance 
milk ;  that  is,  milk  that  is  three  or  more 
days  old  when  it  reaches  the  consumer. 
While  this  does  not  prove  this  milk  of 
inferior  quality,  or  unfit  for  use,  yet 
many  of  the  people  who  pay  and  use  this 
buy  it  for  fresh  near-by  milk  produced 
within  the  100-mile  limit  of  Boston.  In 
looking  over  the  figures  of  Boston  Health 
Board  tabulation  we  find  that  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  1,500  dairies  supplying  milk 
to  Boston  dealers.  Vermont  has  2,000 
dairies,  many  of  these  200  miles  away ; 
New  Hampshire  1,800  dairies,  many  of 
which  come  into  the  100-mile  radius ; 
Maine  800  dairies,  200  miles  or  more 
distant  from  Boston ;  Connecticut  450 
dairies  from  100  to  200  miles  away,  New 
York  State  1,100  dairies,  or  three-fourths 
as  many  as  has  Massachusetts,  and  these 
200  to  400  miles  away.  These  make  a 
total  of  7,650  dairies,  only  1,500  or  about 
one-fifth  are  Massachusetts  milk. 

This  longest  distance  milk  is  delivered 
in  Boston  in  most  cases  at  a  lower  cost 
than  Massachusetts  milk,  and  sold  for 
the  same  figure.  The  buyers  of  this  long 
distance  milk  are  the  large  dealers,  and 
these  are  reduced  to  two  really,  although 
one  of  these  is  divided  up  into  several 
smaller  companies  or  firms,  but  controlled 
by  the  same  men.  The  largest  dealers  or 
combined  companies  are  controlled  by  the 
Whitings,  and  the  milk  for  their  various 
companies  is  bought  in  New  York  State, 
their  most  distant  station  their  being  402 
miles  by  railroad.  In  Maine  their  most 
distant  station  is  257  miles,  in  Vermont 
267  miles  away ;  the  remainder  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Connecticut. 

The  second  large  dealers  are  the  Hoods 
whose  business  is  done  under  one  name 
and  whose  milk  comes  largely  from  North¬ 
ern  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  their 
most  distant  shipping  point  being  267 
miles  away.  These  are  the  really  large 
interests  in  Boston  milk  business,  and 
they  have  often  stated  that  they  made 
only  a  portion  of  a  cent  per  quart,  about 
one-third  I  believe,  profit  and  have  pro¬ 
duced  figures  to  prove  the  same.  Some 
say  figures  will  lie,  and  perhaps  they 
have  good  reason  to  think  so  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  milk  costs  at  the  farm 
from  four  to  almost  five  cents  per  quart 
at  present  time,  although  it  was  offi¬ 
cially  stated  that  the  average  price  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers  in  1912  was  only  three 
cents  and  a  fraction  per  quart,  and  sold 
then  and  now  at  nine  and  10  cents  per 
quart.  These  dealers  claimed,  however, 
that  only  a  small  part  was  sold  at  these 
prices;  so  much  was  sold  at  wholesale 
at  a  very  close  margin  that  the  average 
profit  was  as  stated. 

I  know  of  one  person  who  has  and  is 
paving  57  cents  per  can  to  one  of  these 
firms  at  present  time  for  milk  costing 
the  firm  less  than  45  cents  per  can  de¬ 
livered  in  Boston.  If  they  can  show 
truthful  figures  to  prove  that  only  one- 
third  of  a  cent  per  quart  is  made  on  this 
milk  we  should  certainly  like  to  see  them 
do  it.  In  this  case  1  have  put  the  cost 
delivered  in  Boston  at  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  figure;  the  chances  are  two  or  three 
cents  lower  would  be  safe.  The  truth 
is  the  big  milk  interests  have  been  and 
will  whenever  oportunity  offers,  squeeze 
at  both  ends.  A  cent  a  can  gained  at 
either  end  amounts  to  large  amounts  at 
the  month’s  end  on  t!  volumes  of  milk 
bought  and  sold  by  aese  big  interests. 
The  fact  that  so  many  of  these  wholesale 
buyers  or  small  dealers  and  peddlers  are 
waking  up  to  the  fact  that  they  are  being 
soaked,  and  are  looking  up  territory  in 
which  to  buy  milk  direct  from  the  pro- 
ducer,  shows  that  they  do  not  believe  in 
the  small  profit  story,  for  if  they  could 
buy  their  milk  at  about  actual  cost  of 
delivery  in  Boston  and  get  just  what 
amount  they  want  when  they  wanted  It, 
does  it  stand  to  reason  they  would  bother 
to  go  in  to  the  country  and  bargain  for 
a  supply  which  would  sometimes  be  too 
much  for  their  needs,  at  other  times  not 
enough  V 

The  steady  reduction  of  production  in 
Massachusetts  and  to  some  extent  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Vei-mont  shows  plainly 
the  profit  is  not  at  the  producing  end. 
The  question  is,  can  we  in  any  way  rem¬ 
edy  the  situation  by  improved  laws  or 
regulation  in  whatever  part  or  section 
of  the  business  they  are  needed,  or  by 
a  uniform  law  covering  all  points  in¬ 
volved  in  the  question,  covering  all  pro¬ 
ducing  territory  and  all  dealers  buying 
this  milk?  Are  we  doing  anything  to 
help  the  situation,  or  are  we  letting  it 
drift  on  the  rocks?  It  looks  vei’y  much 
like  the  rocks  at  present. 

The  time  is  certainly  coming  when  we 
must  all  take  hold  and  pull  together. 
How  near  or  how  far  away  that  time  is 
we  do  not  as  yet  know,  but  we  do  know 
that  the  decline  in  production  of  milk  in 
Massachusetts  is  serious,  and  we  are  fast 
approaching  a  crisis.  The  supply  of  milch 
cows  is  now  not  enough  for  the  demand 
under  present  unsatisfactory  conditions, 
arid  they  are  decreasing  evei’y  day.  What 
will  the  result  be  in  the  near  future? 
Certainly  a  farmer  can  make  no  mistake 
in  raising  all  the  stock  he  can  feed  prop¬ 
erly,  and  turn  them  into  milk  or  beef  as 
the  future  requirements  demands.  Either 
looks  very  much  like  a  safe  investment 
at  the  present  time.  a.  e.  p. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Sweating  in  Stable. 

I  have  a  horse  that  sweats  very  easily, 
and  sweats  so  at  night  I  cannot  clean 
him  off  in  the  morning.  He  eats  well  and 
seems  to  be  well.  H.  c.  E. 

New  Jersey. 

The  stable  may  be  too  hot  and  close. 
Have  it  perfectly  lighted  and  ventilated 
and  keep  it  clean.  Clip  the  hair  from 
the  horse’s  belly  and  from  the  legs  above 
knees  and  hocks.  This  will  stop  sweat¬ 
ing,  provided  the  stable  is  properly  ven¬ 
tilated.  A.  s.  A. 

Trouble  With  Cow. 

One  of  my  cows  has  very  strong  and 
offensive  smelling  urine.  What  would 

you  do  about  it?  s.  J.  E. 

New  York. 

Avoid  feeding  strong  smelling  and  tast¬ 
ing  feed.  Give  her  half  an  ounce  each 
of  powdered  wood  charcoal  and  granulax 
hyposulphite  of  soda  in  her  feed  twice 
daily,  and  see  that  she  takes  abundant 
exercise  out  of  doors.  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  know  that  she  is  not 
carrying  a  dead  calf  or  retaining  her 
afterbirth.  Those  are  common  causes  of 
bad  smelling  discharges.  A.  s.  A. 

Injured  Eye. 

A  couple  of  days  ago  one  of  our  oxen 
was  struck  across  the  face  with  the  whip. 
Yesterday  he  kept  one  eye  closed  most  of 
the  time  and  thei-e  appears  to  be  a  blue 
film  over  the  ball,  but  no  special  inflam¬ 
mation.  Is  there  anything  to  be  done,  or 
are  the  chances  great  that  he  is  blinded? 

New  Hampshii'e.  N.  H. 

Thei’e  is  much  danger  of  blindness  in 
such  a  case,  if  the  blow  was  severe.  Keep 
the  eye  covei'ed  with  a  soft  cloth  or  com¬ 
press  to  be  kept  wet  with  a  lotion  com¬ 
posed  of  ten  drops  of  carbolic  acid  and 
half  a  dram  each  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and 
fluid  exti’act  of  belladonna  leaves  in  a 
quart  of  cold,  soft  water.  Keep  ox  in  a 
darkened  stable  and  feed  light,  laxative 
rations.  A.  S.  A. 

Lice. 

My  calves  and  heifers  have  lice,  and  I 
have  been  unable  to  rid  them  of  the 
vermin.  I  have  washed  them  with  a 
solution  of  soap,  lard  and  kerosene  mixed 
with  water,  which  did  no  good.  Then 
a  druggist  recommended  a  soap  which 
was  supposed  to  kill  all  kinds  of  vermin ; 
this  also  failed.  Several  other  remedies 
have  failed.  Will  you  suggest  a  remedy? 

New  York.  H.  L.  b. 

Cleanse,  disinfect,  fumigate  and  white¬ 
wash  the  stable  and  see  that  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  lighted  and  ventilated.  Lice  and 
ringworm  are  most  troublesome  in  hot. 
dark,  dirty  stables.  Steep  four  ounces 
of  stavesacre  (larkspur)  seeds  in  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  boiling  water  for  12  hours,  then 
strain  and  apply  to  lice  infested  parts, 
as  often  as  found  necessary.  a.  s.  a. 

Grease. 

We  have  a  fine  work  mare  about  12 
years  old,  which  has  some  trouble  with 
her  right  hind  foot.  In  the  hollow  back 
and  below  the  pastern  joint  is  a  growth 
nearly  an  inch  thick  in  places.  It  fills  1 
the  entire  hollow  and  is  beginning  to  ex¬ 
tend  around  the  upper  edge  of  the  hoof. 
It  is  like  a  rough  scab  in  appearance 
and  seems  inflamed  when  it  cracks.  It 
does  not  make  her  limp,  but  she  often' 
holds  up  her  foot.  It  has  been  in  the 
foot  six  months.  When  we  first  noticed 
it,  it  was  very  small.  The  pastern  joint 
above  it  is  swollen.  We  have  had  two 
veterinarians  prescribe  for  it,  one  said  it 
was  greasy  heel  and  gave  us  a  caustic 
preparation  to  use.  The  other  prescribed 
fat  of  rancid  meat.  Neither  has  helped 
and  the  foot  grows  worse.  Can  you  sug¬ 
gest  a  remedy?  m.  d. 

Poultice  the  parts  for  a  few  days  with 
hot  flaxseed  meal  to  cleanse  the  sore;  then 
wash  clean  and  dry  thoroughly.  After¬ 
wards  apply  twice  daily  some  benzoated 
oxide  of  zinc  ointment.  If  that  does  not 
suffice  blister  the  part  with  cerate  of  ean- 
tharides  and  then  use  the  ointment  again. 
I)o  not  wash  the  parts,  after  the  first 
washing,  as  washing  aggravates  such  con¬ 
ditions.  a.  s.  A. 

Eye  Disease  in  Dog. 

I  have  a  male  Aii’edale  puppy  six 
months  old,  which  I  prize  highly,  but  he 
is  nearly  blind.  I  first  noticed  it  about 
three  months  ago.  The  trouble  is  a 
white  irregular  spot.  This  white  spot  is 
round,  only  when  the  pupil  is  dilated,  it 
is  irregular  but  I  cannot  say  whether  the 
spot  is  in  the  pupil  or  right  inside,  or  in 
the  crystalline  lens.  I  imagine  that  when 
the  pupil  is  dilated,  at  night  he  can  see 
bettei’.  Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  any 
cure  for  it  or  will  it  come  all  right? 
Both  eyes  are  the  same.  p.  l.  p. 

Washington. 

If  cataract  is  present  it  will  prove  in¬ 
curable  ;  but  we  have  never  seen  such  a 
condition  in  a  six-months-old  pup.  Most 
likely  it  is  a  case  of  iritis,  and  worms 
may  be  the  cause.  Give  worm  medicine, 
to  be  bought  at  the  drug  store  ready  for 
use.  If  that  does  not  avail  get  some  one- 
grain  capsules  of  iodide  of  potash,  or  a 
solution  containing  one  grain  to  the  tea¬ 
spoonful  (dram)  and  give  one  grain  or 
one  teaspoonful  of  solution  at  night,  re¬ 
peating  for  two  or  three  days;  but  stop 
at  once  if  alarming  symptoms  appear, 
as  this  medicine  takes  a  strong  hold  ox 
young  dogs.  Repeat  the  treatment  later. 
Bathe  the  eyes  twice  daily  with  a  10  per 
cent  solution  of  boric  acid.  a.  s.  a. 


oMore 
Wasteful 
Mixing 


LARRO-FEED  comes  ready  to  put  right  into 
your  cow's  manger.  Why  have  you  ever 
mixed  up  a  ration  yourself?  Probably  you  figured 
that  you’d  get  a  lot  of  oat  hulls,  ground  cobs  or  other 
“fillers”  in  any  prepared  feed.  Such  stuff  used  to  be  in  some 
feeds,  that’s  true — but  never  in  LARRO-FEED. 

<Jgrrc-feed 

contains  absolutely  nothing  that  you  wouldn’t  want  to  put  into 
a  ration  if  you  mixed  it  at  home.  It  contains  Dried  Beet  Pulp, 
cottonseed  meal,  gluten  feed,  distillers’  grains,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings  and  a  little  salt — that’s  all.  Every  carload  of  ingredients 
and  every  batch  of  feed  is  analyzed,  so  that  LARRO-FEED  is  always  uni¬ 
form.  *  That’s  why  we  can  dare  to  make  this  famous  Larrowe  Guarantee: 
“Feed  200  lbs.  to  any  one  cow — if  results  don’t  convince  you  that  it’s  the 
best  feed  you’ve  ever  used,  we  agree  to  refund  every  cent  of  your  money.” 
Read  that  Guarantee  again — and  then  ask  your  feed  dealer  for  a  trial  lot  of 
this  wonderful  feed.  Ask  also  about  LARRO-MASH — for  laying  hens,  and 
.those  that  should  lay  but  won’t. 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Go.,  327  Ginespie  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Cows  Love  Unicorn 

Ready  mixed  dairy  ration 

It  cuts  down  the 
amount  of  grain  used, 
lowers  the  cost, increases 
the  flow  of  milk  and 
pleases  the  cows. 

Unicorn  isn’t  a  single 
feed.  It  is  many  in  one  — 
so  FEED  IT  STRAIGHT 
and  stop  your  worrying  and 
expense, 

Proof  of  tho  strength  and 
efficiency  of  Unicorn  furn¬ 
ished  in  abundance  on 
application.  Writo  today. 

CHAPIN  &  CO.* 
Box  R,  Hammond.  Ind 


Saved  23%  on  Feed  Bills 

and  produced  healthier,  stronger,  sleeker  and  fatter  stock. 
That’s  the  actual  record  of  one  man  who  fed 

DeSoto’s  Brand  Molasses 


NELSON  SUBMERGED 
TANK  HEATER 


Notp  rnnsfnirfmn  •  heat  going  to 

mne  coimrucnon.  waste.  ah  passing 

under  the  water.  Indispensable  to  all  farmers. 
Pays  for  itself  in  two  months  with  two  cows. 
Burns  straw,  corn  cobs,  all  rubbish,  coal  and 
wood.  Ashes  removed  in  a  few  seconds  without 
disturbing  the  Heater.  Heats  water  with  one- 
half  less  fuel  than  any  other  heater.  Let  us 
send  you  a  Heater  on  two  weeks  free  trial,  just 
as  we  have  to  thousands  of  others.  This  heater 
is  now  in  use  in  thirty  States  and  Canada.  If 
not  sold  by  your  dealer,  do  not  neglect  sending 
for  catalogue  and  price,  now  while  it  is  fresh  in 
your  mind.  A  postal  will  bring  our  catalogue 
and  testimonials  from  States  free  of  charge. 


Molasses  is  high  in  carbohydrates  but  low  in  cost.  Animals 
like  it — thrive  on  it.  Horses  have  more  "work-energy”; 
cows  produce  more  milk.  Feed  molasses  to  your  stock 
for  a  month  and  note  results. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “  Feeding  Molasses."  Tells  how 
to  properly  mix  rations  for  different  slock. 

John  S.  Sills  &  Sons,  61 2  W.  37th  St.,  NewYork  City 


NELSON  MFG.  CO.,  14  Wall  St. ,  Deerfield,  Wi». 


Sew  Anything 


Leather,  canvas,  shoes,  harness,  saddles, 
buggy  tops,  etc.  Any  material,  any  thickness.  Myers*  wonder¬ 
ful  Honing  Awl  makoe  lockstitch,  neat,  quick,  easy.  See  that 
reel?  It  keeps  tho  tension  right,  Aarjrra  Wasted.  Big  money. 
C.  A,  MIRKS  CO.  6128 University  A ve.,  Chicago,  10* 
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LOOK- 

165  Delivered 


Complete  Spreader  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  und  all 
Eastern  States.  Yes— I  mean  just  what  I  say,  and  other  states 
at  a  slight  advance  on  account  o£  higher  freight. 

Reliable  Detroit  American 


It’s  the  best  you  can  buy  at  any  price — 
lightest  draft — fewerparts — true  capac¬ 
ity-unlimited  guarantee  —  30  days’ 
Free  Trial. 

^Tongueless  Disc  Harrows 
and  Cultivators 

At  bargain  prices  and  easy  terms 
—same  iroivlad  guarantee  and 
i  80  days’  trial. 

Write  Me  Now— My  catalog  is  free 

FRED  C.  ANDREWS,  General 
Manager  American  Harrow  Co. 

I4I6S  Hastings  St.,  Detroit, 


Mich 
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THE  JERSEY  AS  A  BUSINESS  COW. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary,  in  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  standing  of  the  Jersey  as  a 
business  cow,  to  point  to  illustrations 
outside  her  native  habitat,  the  Island  of 
Jersey,  where  for  centuries  she  has 
proven  a  chief  source  of  income  for  a 
crowded  population.  The  very  fact  that 
land  on  the  Island  of  Jersey  commands 
a  price  as  high  as  $2,500  per  acre,  with 
a  rental  value  of  $50  an  acre  a  year, 
proves  a  condition  of  prosperity — and  the 
business  ability  of  the  little  dairy  queen 
has  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  thrift  of  the  Jersey  farmer. 

The  condition  is  all  the  more  remark¬ 
able  because  on  the  Island  of  Jersey  there 
are  very  few  herds  of  large  proportions, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  cattle  being 
owned  in  lots  of  two  or  three  or  half 
a  dozen  head.  As  a  rule,  the  Jerseyman 
feeds  very  moderately,  his  cows  being 
tethered  out  practically  every,  month  of 
the  year,  and  receiving  but  little  grain, 
lie  takes  very  conscientious  care  of  his 
cows,  in  some  cases  treating  them  almost 
as  affectionately  as  members  of  his  own 
family.  He  breeds  not  only  for  produc¬ 
tion,  but  for  that  very  elusive  thing 
called  “type”  as  well — and  the  recogni¬ 
tion  the  entire  world  has  given  his  little 
Island  province  testifies  to  the  success 
of  his  efforts. 

But  we  need  not  go  so  far  away  from 
home  to  find  proof  of  the  commercial 
worth  of  the  Jersey  cow.  In  the  pas¬ 
tures  of  the  American  farmer,  East, 
West,  North,  South,  she  is  hard  at  work, 
tending  strictly  to  her  business  of  pro¬ 
ducing  an  abundance  of  milk  of  excep¬ 
tional  quality.  She  responds  readily  to 
intelligent  care,  is  a  good  feeder,  is  gen- 
tie  in  disposition,  and  is  a  delight  to  the 
eye — and  to  the  pocketbook. 

Dairying  in  the  United  States  has 
made  decided  progress  in  the  past  de¬ 
cade.  We  expect  more  from  ‘a  cow  now¬ 
adays  than  we  did  10  years  ago,  because 
scientific  analysis  of  her  product  and  a 
thorough  study  of  her  capacity  has  given 
us  a  clearer  idea  of  what  she  ought  to 
do.  Doubtless  none  of  the  dairy  breeds 
is  as  profitable  to-day,  for  the  average 
dairyman,  as  it  will  be  ten  years  hence; 
and  because  of  the  weight  of  local  con¬ 
ditions  comparisons  between  breeds  are 
not  wholly  conclusive.  But  at  two  com¬ 
petitive  tests  at  least  the  Jersey  has  im¬ 
pressively  proven  her  ability  to  meet  other 
breeds  under  trying  conditions  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  her  superiority  as  an  economi¬ 
cal  producer — and  that,  too,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  she  does  not  appear  to  best 
advantage  in  tests  of  short  duration. 

At  the  Chicago  Columbian  Exposition 
in  1S93,  and  again  at  the  St.  Louis 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in  1904, 
there  were  held  competitive  production 
tests  of  the  various  dairy  breeds.  At 
Chicago  a  series  of  four  tests  was  con¬ 
ducted,  covering  a  period  of  140  days. 
The  Jersey  herd  gave  the  most  milk,  made 
the  most  cheese  of  the  highest  quality, 
made  the  most  butter  of  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity,  and  produced  them  at  the  least  cost 
per  pound.  Amongst  all  the  cows  of  all 
the  breeds,  the  six  leaders  were  Jerseys, 
and  the  Jerseys  won  the  sweepstakes 
award  for  best  five  cows. 

At  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  the  dairy 
test  lasted  120  days,  and  was  held  in  the 
heat  of  Summer  under  many  disadvan¬ 
tages.  Here  it  cost  $5.48  less  per  cow  to 
feed  the  Jerseys  than  it  did  to 
feed  the  llolsteins.  and  $3.99  loss  per  cow 
to  feed  the  Jerseys  than  the  Brown 
Swiss.  The  average  net  profit  per  pound 
on  the  butter  produced  was  1414  cents 
for  the  Jerseys,  1114  cents  for  the  IIol- 
steins,  and  10  1-3  cents  for  the  Brown 
Swiss. 

Yet  the  real  proof  of  business  value 
is  not  to  be  found  in  competitive  tests 
at  large  expositions,  with  their  strange 
surroundings  and  skillful  feeding;  nor  in 
the  herds  of  large  breeders,  where  expert 
care  and  heavy  rations  play  so  promiu- 
ont  a  part,  but  in  the  herd  of  the  farmer 
of  moderate  means.  And  as  a  case  in 
point,  let  us  take  a  typical  dairy  section 
of  New  York  State — a  locality  where  the 
sale  of  milk  and  butter  provides  practic¬ 
ally  the  entire  income  of  the  farmer,  and 
where,  as  a  consequence  the  Jersey  is 
judged  on  the  basis  of  her  dairy  worth  in 
a  business  herd  and  appreciated  for  her 
commercial  worth  alone.  Delaware  Coun¬ 
ty  is  essentially  a  dairy  section.  Steep, 
rocky  slopes,  fertile  side  hills  and  rich 
bottom  lands,  with  short  Summers  and 
long  Winters,  present  many  problems,  as 


well  as  many  opportunities,  to  the  farm¬ 
er.  Distance  from  market  favors  butter¬ 
making,  and  here  the  Jersey  finds  at 
least  one  factor  to  her  liking.  Much 
of  the  milk  thereabouts  is  sold  on  the 
basis  of  butter  fat  content,  and  the  Dela¬ 
ware  County  farmer  has  wisely  availed 
himself  of  the  rich  quality  of  the  Jersey 
product.  And  many  of  these  farmers, 
realizing  the  value  of  purebred  stock,  are 
building  up  their  grade  herds  by  the  use 
of  registered  bulls.  In  the  Delaware 
County  region  you  will  find  some  excel¬ 
lent  representatives  of  the  Jersey  breed, 
both  grade  and  purebred.  The  confidence 
of  the  farmer  in  the  Jersey  is  possibly 
best  evidenced  by  his  attitude  toward  the 
purebred  bull.  We  are  told  that  a  young 
farmer  one  afternoon  drove  up  to  the 
Meridale  barns,  and  asked  to  be  shown 
some  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  He  was 
much  pleased  with  the  bulls,  but  felt  that 
the  price  was  higher  than  he  could  pay — 
certainly  much  higher  than  he  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  give.  The  next  day  he  returned, 
accompanied  by  his  father,  and  they 
brought  the  money  for  the  bull.  As  the 
father  expressed  it,  he  had  some  years 
earlier  purchased  a  good  bull,  whose 
daughters  were  now  in  milk  and  were 
better  looking  and  better  producing  cows 
than  he  had  ever  owned  before.  He  now 
needed  a  bull  to  use  on  them,  and  no 
matter  what  the  price  he  had  to  have  the 
right  bull,  for  he  could  not  afford  to  go 
back.  The  type  of  Jersey  that  has  found 
favor  in  Delaware  County  is  illustrated 
in  the  picture  on  the  first  page,  Fig.  516, 
of  Owl’s  Brown  Duchess — animals  of 
good  size,  with  strong  constitutions  and 
plenty  of  stamina  to  carry  them  through 
year  after  year  of  persistent  work. 


Teacher  :  “Now  who  can  tell  me  what 
political  economy  is?”  Mike  (embryo 
Tammany  statesman)  :  “Gittin’  the  most 
votes  for  the  least  money.” — New 
York  Tribune. 

“They  tell  me.”  said  Mr.  Bobbetts, 
“that  the  automobile  is  absolutely  destruc¬ 
tive  of  humility.”  “Wa-al  that  aint 
much  of  an  objection,”  said  the  rural 
sage.  “They  ain’t  so  much  humility  left 
in  the  land  these  days  that  the  loss  of  it’ll 
come  to  much.” — Judge. 


Use  Your  Power 

on  your  incut  cutter.  Take  off 
handle.  attach  one  of  our  pulleys 
aud  have  a  power  cutter. 

Made  in  two  sizes: 
Weight  Diameter  Face  Price 
8  ILs.  13  inches  2U,  in.  $1.35 
13  “  16  “  2%  “  1.75 

i 2- Inch  pulley  shipped  by  Parcel 
Post  into  1st  and  2nd  zones. 

Write  for  information 

LANCASTER  PULLEY  CO. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 

WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’  Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Mai.y  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 
Beaver  Falls.  Pa. 


A  Farmer’s  Garden 

ui mi  iiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiu  uiiaiiimiiaaiaiiaiiiiiiniim 

Helps  his  wife  to  plan  her  tabic  in  busy  times.  Saves  work  ; 
and  worry.  saves  buying  so  much  meat,  gives  better  satis*  = 
faction  to  the  help.  A  good  garden  will  be  almost  impossi-  z 
ble  in  your  busy  life  without  proper  tools.  They  cost  Utile  = 
and  save  much  hard  work.  E 


IRON  AGE 


WHEEL  HOES  1 
AND  DRILLS  I 


will  sow,  cultivate,  ridge,  furrow,  etc.,  better  than  you  can  2 
with  old-fashioned  tools  and  ten  times  quicker.  A  woman,  2 
boy  or  girl  can  do  it.  Can  plant  closer  and  work  these  hand  5 
tools  while  the  horses  rest.  38  combinations  z 
from  which  to  choose  at  $2.50  to  $12.  One  z 
combined  tool  will  do  all  of  the  work.  '•» 
Ask  your  -dealer  to  show  them  and  = 
write  us  for  booklet,  “Gardening  z 
With  Modern  Tools’*  and  “Iron  z 
Age  Farm  and  Garden  News*’  s 
both  free.  ; 

3ATEMAN  = 

M'F'GCO.  = 
Bo*  1  C?  2  = 

Gronloch,  N.  J.  Z 
1111111111111111111111111* 
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The  Greatest 
Galvanizing  Discovery 
of  the  Age 

AH  EAVI ER  coat  of  more  lasting 
zinc  that  stays  on.  Either  Bes¬ 
semer  or  Open  Hearth  Steel.  Big 

wires — more  steel  per  rod — mean  longer  life 
and  greater  strength.  Elastic  hinged  joints 

— mechanically  joined,  the  only  true  and  en- 
during  way  to  unite  a  fabric  without  injuring 
the  metal. 


American  Fence  is  adapted  for  all  field,  farm  and  poultry 
uses  and  everywhere  where  safe  enclosure  is  desired. 
DEALERS  EVERYWHERE  display  different  styles  and 
quote  lowest  prices.  American  Fence  costs  no  more  than 


other  fences  and  considering  the  extra  large  and  heavy  wires 
and  the  exclusive  use  of  the  new  and  thorough  galvanizing, 
makes  it  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  fence.  Send  for 

FRANK  BAACKES.  Vico  Pro.,  Sc  Goa.  Solo,  A...,  MtilJ^SabouthSSuL 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.  aSTSSO.**!* 

Chicago  New  York  Cleveland  Pittsburgh  Denver  free  for  the  asking. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  FENCE  POST,  cheaper  than  wood  and  more  durable 
HOG  CHOLERA  PREVENTIVE  with  Sulphate  of  Iron. 

REINFORCEMENT  FOR  CONCRETE  ROADWAYS  “Triangle  Mesh” 
Illustrated  booklets  furnished  free. 


AGENTS  abrandnew 


LIGHTER 


Novel  watch-shaped  Lighter.  Operated 
with  one  hand;  gives  &ii  instantaneous 
light  every  time.  No  electricity,  no  bat¬ 
tery,  no  wires,  non-explosive  :  does  away 
with  matches.  Lights  your 
pipe,  cigar,  cigarette,  gas  jet, 
etc.  Dandy  thing  for  the  end 
of  your  chain.  Tremendous 
seller.  Write  quick  for  whole¬ 
sale  terms  and  prices. 

C.O  llrandt  Lighter  Co.,  148  Duane  St.,  1V.Y 


Kris  Favors  5A 


Buy  “hubby”  a  5A  rooe,  or  a  5A  blanket  for  his  ^ 
favorite  horse ;  he  will  appreciate  it  as  much  as  1 
a  personal  Xmas  gift  6A  Horse  Blankets  will 
outlast  two  ordinary  blankets ;  therefore,  they 
are  the  cheapest.  Select  the 

5A  Storm  King 

Square  Blankets 

Strongest,  warmest,  thickest  and  closest  woven. 
Will  keep  “Dobbin”  snug  and  “comfy”  against 
the  bitterest  storm.  Weigh  8  lbs.  Measure  84x90 
inches.  Medium  priced. 

Write  for  booklet  showing  blankets  in  colors. 


WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


13  Cents  Per  Rod  Vp 


^  Strongest,  heaviest  wire.  Double  $al- 
_  .  _nize<i.  Outlasts  others  nearly  2  to  1.  Low  prices 
"direct  from  factory.  Over  150  styles  for  every  purpose— 
r  hoj?.  sheep,  poultry,  rabbit,  horse,  cattle.  Also  lawn 
r  fence  and  crates  of  all  styles.  Mail  postal  for  catalog  and 
f  sample  to  test  and  compare  with  others.  Address 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Deoartment  o9  Cleveland,  Oh  is 


FROM  COLLEGES 


/■  \j  H  —  Grant,  Iowa.  March  3,  1913. 

^  V  ■  J*  Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. . 

^  Your  excellent  book  pleased  us  so  much 

tha*  asking  you  to  send  us  8  more 
copies  At  our  Agricultural  class. 
Thanks.  A.  W.  Phillips,  Prin. 

Un'ty  of  California,  Berkeley,  March  11. 
Troy  Chemical  Co..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. : 
I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  Save-The- 
Horse  Book,  which  contains  many  val¬ 
uable  suggestions  and  good  ad  vies  for 
l  horse  owners. 

Very  truly  yours,  P.  L.  Gaim*. 

WE  ORIGINATED  the  plan  of  treating:  horses 
Under  Signed  Contract  to  Return  Money  if 
Remedy  fails.  You  risk  nothing  by  writing;  it 
will  cost  you  nothing  for  advice  and  there  will 
be  no  string  to  it. 


THE- 
HORSE 


OUR  LATEST  Save-The-Horse  BOOK  is  our  18 
Years’  Discoveries — Treating  Every  Kind  Ring¬ 
bone — Thoropin— SPAVIN  —and  ALL — Shoulder, 
Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  and  Tendon  Disease — Tells 
How  to  Test  for  Spavin;  how  to  locate  and  treat 
58  forms  of  LAMENESS—  Illustrated. 

OUR  CHARGES  for  Treatment  ARE  MOD¬ 
ERATE.  But  write  and  we  will  send  our — BOOK 
— Sample  Contract  and  Advice — ALL  FREE  to 
(Horse  Owners  and  Managers — Only). 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The*- 
Horse  WITH  CONTRACT,  or  we  send 
by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  paid. 


BUILD  A  SILO  THAT  WILL  LAST  FOR  GENERATION 

A  silo  must  have  an  airtight  and  moistureproof  wall  to  keep  ensilage  fresh,  sweet,  succulent 
and  palatable.  Don’t  put  up  a  silo  that  soon  will  need  repairs,  and,  even  while 
new,  does  not  prevent  your  ensilage  from  souring  or  rotting.  Build  a 

NATCO  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

The  silo  that’s  made  of  vitrified  clay  hollow  blocks,  each  layer  reinforced  by  continuous 
Steel  bands,  and  that  keeps  ensilage  in  perfect  condition  right  down  to  the  last  forkful. 

Build  a  silo  that  will  last  ail  your  lifetime  and  for  several  generations  after  you _ a  silo 

that  never  needs  repairs  or  painUng  and  that  stands  a  monument  to  your  good  judgment. 

Weatherproof — Decayproof — Verminproof — Fireproof 


A  Natco  Imperishable  Silo  wall  never  swells  nor  shrinks,  never  warps  nor 
cracks.  There  are  no  hoops  to  tighten,  no  continual  outlay  for  repairs  — no 
loss  from  wind  or  weather— it's  proof  against  them  all.  Any  mason  can  erect 
a  Natco  Imperishable  Silo  and  when  the  job’s  completed,  you  are 
through  with  silo  troubles  forever. 

Write  Today  for  FREE  Silo  Book  Wf  have  an  attractively  illustrated  book  full  of  valuable 
,  .  information  about  ensilage  and  which  also  gives  a  com¬ 

plete  description  ot  the  Natco  Imperishable  Silo.  May  we  send  you  a  copy?  Ask  for  Book  L 

NATIONAL.  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Under  this  heading  we  endeavor  to  give  ad¬ 
vice  and  suggestions  about  feeding  mixtures  of 
grains  and  fodders.  No  definite  rules  are  given, 
but  the  advice  is  based  upon  experience  and 
average  analyses  of  foods.  By  "protein”  is 
meant  the  elements  in  the  food  which  go  to 
make  muscle  or  lean  meat.  “Carbohydrates” 
comprise  the  starch,  sugar,  etc.,  which  make 
fat  and  provide  fuel  for  the  body,  while  “fat” 
is  the  pure  oil  found  in  foods.  "Dry  matter” 
moans  the  weight  of  actual  food  left  in  fodder 
or  grain  when  all  the  water  is  driven  off.  A 
“narrow  ration”  means  one  in  which  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  protein  to  carbohydrates  is  close — a 
"wide”  ration  means  one  which  shows  a  larger 
proportion  of  carbohydrates. 


COST  OF  COW  FEED ;  A  RATION. 

I  am  feeding  a  herd  of  2S  cows,  averag¬ 
ing  about  7,700  pounds  per  cow,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  400  pounds  corn  and  cob  meal, 
300  pounds  ground  oats,  and  100  pounds 
cotton-seed  meal.  This  is  fed  at  the  rate 
of  three  pounds  to  ten  pounds  of  milk. 
I  figure  that  this  will  cost  for  a  7.000- 
pound  cow,  milking  10  months,  $31.50 
for  feed,  $22.50  for  clover  hay — figuring 
10  pounds  a  day — and  $10  for  corn  fod¬ 
der,  which  is  fed  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ; 
hay  being  given  night  and  morning.  I 
think  an  average  of  $30  per  ton  for  feed 
is  fair,  year  in  and  year  out.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year  the  cattle  are  allowed 
pasture,  and  pasture  only.  Can  you  sug¬ 
gest  any  cheaper  method  by  which  I  can 
feed  these  cows?  I  see  very  few  balanced 
rations  in  any  of  the  papers  on  farming, 
in  which  the  ingredients  can  be  raised  on 
the  average  dairy  farm.  It  seems  to  me 
each  section  should  use  a  ration  that 
could  be  raised  on  the  farm.  This  would 
encourage  the  farmer  to  raise  all  the  feed 
for  his  own  cattle,  and  also  save  much 
hauling  from  the  railroad  station,  as  the 
mill  is  usually  much  nearer. 

Although  milk  can  be  produced  at  a 
profit  at  the  present  price  in  this  section, 
Orange  County,  it  is  very  close  figuring, 
and  compared  with  most  manufacturing 
businesses — size  considered  —  it  brings 
small  returns.  Supporting  a  small  pro¬ 
ducing  cow  is  ruinous.  A  herd  should 
average  7,000  pounds  or  better,  and  it  is 
up  to  the  farmer  to  see  that  they  do. 
The  figures  above  quoted,  of  course,  do 
not  take  into  consideration  interest,  tax¬ 
es,  labor  or  depreciation.  I  would  like 
your  opinion  on  what  should  be  the  cost 
of  feeding  a  7,000-pound  cow.  Many  of 
the  pamphlets  and  books  written  a  few 
years  ago  estimate  the  cost  from  $35  to 
$45.  These  figures  seem  to  me  impossible 
now  in  the  East  for  an  animal  producing 
the  above  quantity  of  milk.  L.  T. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  I  were  to  criticize  your  ration,  I 
would  say  that  it  is  a  trifle  too  wide. 
If  you  use  300  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal 
instead  of  100  pounds  your  ration  will 
conform  with  the  accepted  standard.  But 
this  suggestion  only  touches  the  surface 
of  the  subject.  If  I  could  give  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  here  presented  I 
would  certainly  be  entitled  to  the  ever¬ 
lasting  gratitude  of  dairymen. 

Nearly  all  the  concentrates  now  used 
are  by-products  in  the  manufacture  of 
s®me  other  article.  It  would  be  a  great 
economic  waste  if  this  source  of  food  were 
not  utilized,  and  of  course  the  bulk  of  it 
will  always  be  used  for  feeding  domestic 
animals.  But  the  relation  of  supply  to 
demand,  and  the  expenses  incident  to 
handling,  bring  the  prices  of  these  by¬ 
products  up  to  a  point  where  the  feeder 
must  do  some  close  figuring  if  he  makes 
a  profit. 

If  we  are  to  raise  our  own  protein,  then 
we  must  look  to  some  of  the  plants  pro¬ 
ducing  grain  or  forage  rich  in  protein. 
One  of  the  greatest  of  these  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  Alfalfa,  yet  not  all  of  us  succeed  in 
growing  it,  even  though  the  experts  tell 
us  it  will  grow  anywhere  when  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  made  right.  On  the  Genesee 
River  flats  Alfalfa  seems  to  succeed  very 
readily ;  here  on  the  hills,  ever  so  short 
a  distance  away,  no  one  has  had  com¬ 
plete  success.  However,  *  I  think  that 
eventually  we  shall  hit  on  the  right  meth¬ 
od.  Then  there  is  the  Soy  bean,  whose 
seed  and  stalks  are  both  very  rich  in  pro¬ 
tein.  But  unfortunately  that  has  its  dif¬ 
ficulties,  too.  I  have  tried  the  Medium 
Green  Soy  with  silage  corn  for  the  last 
two  years,  but  all  the  woodchucks  in  the 
surrounding  fields  moved  into  the  corn¬ 
field  and  cleaned  out  most  of  the  beans. 
The  Medium  Green  Soy  does  not  seem  to 
yield  heavily  of  seed,  but  I  shall  try  some 
of  the  other  varieties. 

But  there  is  another  way  to  attack  the 
problem.  It  will  require  two  men,  at 
least,  to  care  for  and  milk  a  herd  of  20 
cows,  yet  these  men  can  easily  do  more 
than  attend  to  the  crops  necessary  to  feed 
the  cows,  especially  when  the  cows  are 
on  pasture.  The  returns  from  a  few 
acres  of  beans,  potatoes  or  some  other 
crop  will  in  many  cases  buy  more  protein, 
and  in  a  better  form,  than  could  be  raised 
on  the  same  ground.  Besides,  the  fer¬ 
tility  purchased  in  mill  feeds  and  returned 
to  the  soil  is  greater  than  that  taken 


away  by  the  cash  crop.  In  this  section 
potatoes  and  dairying  seem  to  fit  in  well 
together,  and  in  most  cases  neither  can 
be  said  to  be  a  side  line  nor  a  specialty. 
The  usual  rotation  is  potatoes,  or  corn, 
oats  and  clover,  and  as  there  is  consider¬ 
able  rough  pasture  land,  cows  very  natu¬ 
rally  are  used  to  consume  the  crops  other 
than  potatoes.  The  usual  yield  of  po¬ 
tatoes  is  200  to  300  bushels  per  acre,  and 
with  a  fair  price  makes  a  good  return. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  diversified  farming, 
rather  than  exclusive  dairying,  is  the  hope 
of  the  average  dairyman.  We  must  devise 
rotations  and  crop  systems  which  will  do 
as  much  as  possible  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  the  cow,  but  which  will  also  give 
an  additional  source  of  income.  As  to 
feeding  a  7.000-pound  cow  on  $35  to  $45 
a  year,  I  don’t  see  how  it  can  be  done  at 
present  prices.  If  it  can,  I  should  like  to 
have  someone  show  me.  C.  L.  M. 


Grain  Ration  for  Milch  Cows 

Will  you  give  me  a  grain  ration  for 
my  Holstein  cow?  I  have  silage,  corn¬ 
stalks  (dry)  mixed  hay,  (Red-top  and 
Timothy)  quality  sufficient  for  one  feed¬ 
ing  per  day,  gluten,  costs  $31  per  ton, 
wheat  bran  $28,  dried  brewers’  grains 
$29,  wheat  middlings  $30.50,  buckwheat 
middlings  $26,  rye  middlings  $27,  the 
last  two  at  our  country  mill,  and  heavy, 
not  ground  as  closely  as  Western  feeds. 
Do  you  advise  feeding  molasses? 

New  York.  j.  r.  m. 

A  mixture  of  four  pounds  buckwheat 
middlings,  three  pounds  dried  brewers’ 
grains  and  one  pound  wheat  middlings 
should  give  good  results,  in  connection 
with  the  roughage  you  have.  A  proper 
amount  will  be  one  pound  of  grain  to 
three  or  four  pounds  of  milk.  c.  L.  M. 


Dairy  Ration. 

The  feed  that  we  can  get  here  the 
cheapest,  with  prices,  is  given  below. 
Will  you  suggest  a  balanced  ration?  I  am 
feeding  corn  silage.  Dried  brewers’  grains, 
per  100,  $1.40 ;  gluten,  $1.55 ;  commer¬ 
cial  feed,  $1.35 ;  buckwheat  middlings, 
$1.80 ;  wheat  bran.  $1.35 ;  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  $1.55.  The  commercial  dairy 
feed  is  a  mixture  of  ground  grain,  malt 
sprouts  and  molasses,  and  stands  16  per 
cent  in  protein.  b.  ir. 

Wappinger  Falls,  N.  Y. 

If  you  are  feeding  dairy  cows  for  milk 
production  you  can  make  a  very  good- 
balanced  ration  to  feed  with  silage  by  mix¬ 
ing  your  available  feeds  in  the  following 
proportions :  Four  pounds  dried  brewers’ 
grains ;  two  pounds  gluten  feed ;  two 
pounds  wheat  bran ;  two  pounds  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings.  You  will  not  require 
molasses  feeds  with  silage,  as  you  have 
plenty  of  succulence  at  a  lower  figure. 
If  you  had  a  little  good,  early-cut  mixed 
or  clover  hay,  so  you  could  give  a  small 
feed  at  noon  you  would  improve  the  ra¬ 
tion.  Do  not  go  by  any  rule  in  regard 
to  the  amount  you  feed  each  cow,  but 
feed  according  to  her  condition  and  the 
amount  of  milk  she  is  giving.  c.  S.  G. 


BUFFALO  MARKETS. 

The  Thanksgiving  season  was  precedec\ 
by  such  warm  weather  that  the  poultry 
trade  was  a  great  disappointment.  Deal¬ 
ers  were  afraid  to  buy  and  did  not  dare 
to  hold  anything  for  high  prices.  Even 
then  the  city  authorities  seized  tainted 
turkeys  by  the  ton.  Prices  to  consumers 
were  about  25  cents  for  turkeys,  23  cents 
for  ducks  and  20  cents  for  chickens. 
Eggs  are  not  generally  above  50  cents  for 
fresh.  There  arc  good  storage  eggs  offer¬ 
ing  at.  30  cents.  The  range  of  butter 
prices  is  wide.  Some  dealers  do  not  ask 
more  than  36  cents  while  others  get  above 
40  cents.  Butter  is  plenty  and  eggs  are 
less  scarce  than  formerly. 

As  a  rule  other  produce  is  higher,  with 
sweet  potatoes  and  foreign  fruits  cheaper. 
Sweet  potatoes  can  be  had  at  less  than 
$1  a  bushel,  while  white  potatoes  retail 
as  high  as  $1.20.  Apples  are  scarce,  good 
greenings  retailing  at  $1.40  a  bushel. 
There  are  some  Western  apples  in. 
Wealthy  from  Montana  selling  at  two 
cents  apiecec  by  small  measure.  Quinces 
are  rather  scarce  at  65  cents  a  third 
bushel  basket  for  seconds.  One  reason 
for  scarcity  of  produce  is  that  the  roads 
are  not  good,  there  being  at  last  rains 
enough  to  wet  the  ground  thoroughly. 
Buffalo  now  has  hard  roads  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  (hough  side  roads  are  as  soft  as 
ever.  Winter  squashes  are  now  of  better 
quality,  retailing  as  low  as  two  cents  a 
pound.  There  are  radishes  in  plenty  at 
two  bunches  for  five  cents.  Celery,  five 
and  10  cents  for  small  bunches;  lettuce, 
two  to  three  small  heads  for  10  cents; 
endive,  which  has  not  yet  become  com¬ 
mon,  is  25  cents  a  pound,  too  high  to 
compete  with  lettuce.  Cabbage  ’  grows 
scarcer  and  higher,  five  cents  a  head  or 
more.  There  is  plenty  of  cauliflower  at 
75  cents  a  bushel  to  retailers.  Brussels 
sprouts,  retailing  at  not  less  than  15  cents 
a  quart.  Turnips  are  plenty  at  75  to  90 
cents  a  barrel  to  retailers.  The  quality 
is  better  than  it  was  last  year.  There  is 
a  demand  for  pumpkins  that  is  seldom 
met,  the  few  on  market  being  small  and 
often  poor.  Good-sized  ones  retail  at  15 
cents.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  onions, 
with  the  supply  no  longer  so  great  as  last 
year.  Prices  are  $1.25  per  bushel  to  re¬ 
tailers,  with  Spanish  $1.25  per  crate. 

J.  w.  c. 
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Your  Cows,  Horses  and 
Hogs  are  olf  Pasture  Now 

DR-  GILBERT  HESS, 

— — *  19  j  .  Vy  ft  |  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Science 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

One  of  the  most  crifical  times  of  the  year  for  your  stock  is  when  you  change  them 
from  pasture  to  dry  feed,  because  grain,  hay  and  fodder  do  not  contain  the  laxative 
so  abundantly  supplied  by  grass.  Just  now  they  are  also  deprived  of  exercise. 

That’s  why  so  many  animals  get  run  down  during  winter  and  spring.  All  kinds  of 
trouble  are  apt  to  start  with  stall  feeding.  Constipation,  dropsical  swelling,  stocky 
legs  and,  most  of  all,  your  hogs  are  liable  to  become  infested  with  worms. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Makes  Stock  Healthy — Expels  Worms 

Being  both  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  a  doctor  of  veterinary  science  I  have  formulated 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  to  correct  the  evils  that  invariably  arise  from  dry  feeding.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  laxative  substitute  for  grass,  diuretics  to  remove  dropsical  swellings,  tonics  to  im¬ 
prove  appetite  and  increase  digestion  and  vermifuges  that  will  positively  expel  worms. 

Remember,  it’s  the  cow  in  the  pink  of  condition  that  fills  the  milk  pail,  the  steer  with 
an  appetite  tlirt  lays  on  fat,  the  horse  that  digests  his  dinner  that  pulls  on  the  bit,  the 
hog  that  is  well  and  free  from  worms  that  gets  to  be  a  200-poundcr  in  six  months. 

I’ve  authorized  your  dealer  to  supply  you  with  enough  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  for 
your  stock,  and  if  it  does  not  do  everything  I  claim,  return  the  empty  packages  and 
get  your  money  back. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  is  never  sold  by  peddlers— I  save  you  peddler’s  salary  and  wagon 
and  team  expenses,  as  these  prices  prove:  25-lb.  pail  il.LO;  100-lb.  sack  $5.00. 
Smaller  packages  as  low  as  50c,  except  in  Canada,  the  far  West  and  the  South.  Send 
for  my  new  32-page  stock  book— it’s  a  stunner  and  it’s  free. 

DR®  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Iless  PoulUry  Pan-a-cc-a 

A  splendid  tonic  that  tones  up  the  dormant 
egg  organs  and  keeps  the  hens  scratching 
and  happy  and  laying  ait  through  the  winter. 
Shortens  moulting  period  and  promotes 
rapid  feather  growth.  Nothing  better  to 
make  chicks  strong  and  healthy.  Cheap— a 
penny’s  worth  is  enough  to  feed  30  fowl  per 
day.  Sold  only  by  dealers  whom  you  know. 
Never  sold  by  peddlers,  li  lbs.  25c;  5  lbs. 
60c;  25-Ib.  pail  $2.50.  Except  In  Canada  and 
the  far  West.  Guaranteed. 


Dr.  Hess 

Instant  Louse  Killer 

K’Us  lice  on  poultry  and  all  farm  stock. 
1  ;st  the  hens  and  chicks  with  it,  sprinkle  it 
on  the  roosts,  in  the  cracks  or,  if  kept  in  the 
dust  bath,  the  hens  will  distribute  it.  Also 
destroys  bugs  on  cucumber,  squash  and 
melon  vines,  cabbage  worms,  etc.,  slugs  on 
rosebushes,  etc.  Comes  in  handy  sifting-top 
cans,  t  lb.  25c,  3  lbs.  60c.  Except  In  Canada 
and  the  far  West.  I  guarantee  it. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

30  Days’  Trial— Stationary  When  OrEN 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

Tlie  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  GO,  Cuba.  N.  V. 


ICOBEKTSOiV’S  CHAIN 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 
U1  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  Riven  the  very  best  of  aatia- 
faction  in  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  II.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 

O.  II.  ROBERTSON’ 
Wash.  St.,  Forcstville®  Conn. 


Foster  Steel  And  Wood 

STANCHIONS 


•  Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makes  cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  ami  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  :  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong,  and  durable. 

Wi'ite  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION  CO. 
90  C  Insurance  itldg..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CRUMB'S 


IMPROVED 

WARRINCR 


•  STANCHION 


Send  for  my  booklet 
and  learn  why  these  fas¬ 
teners  are  being  installed 
in  the  stables  of  many 


PUBLIC 

IHSTITUTIONS 


WALLACE  JL  CliUilB,  Box  SI  1,  Eorcstvlllc,  Conn. 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 

$9,000  offered  for  certain  inven¬ 
tions.  Book  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent" 
"What  to  Invent"  seat  freo.  Send 


rough  sketch  for  freo  report  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers’  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  PatentAtt’yi 

Established  16  Years 

022  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Takes  Heavy  Lifts  Out  of  Butchering 


One  man  can  easily  swing  up  a 
500-pound  butchered  hog,  without 
straining  his  back,  if  he  uses  a 


Safety 

Hoist 


Enables  one  man  to  change  wagon  boxes, 
lift  gas  engines  and  handle  heavy  loads 
easily.  It  elevates,  lowers,  locks  and  un¬ 
locks  with  one  rope  only.  Holds  load  at  any 
point.  Heavier  the  load— tighter  the  grip. 

No.  3  (illustrated) — Capacity  one  ton,  $2.75. 
One  of  a  dozen  sizes,  400  pounds  to  4  tons. 

See  your  hardware  dealer  or  write  today 
for  FREE  BOOK. 

HALL  MFG.  COMPANY 
552  Cedar  Street,  Monticello,  Iowa 


1913. 
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More  Money  From  Your  Hens! 

Do  You  Want  to  Learn  How? 

WE  are  in  a  position  to  help  you  -with  your  poultry.  The  best  poultry  writers  in  the  country 
are  ready  to  answer  your  questions,  and  will  direct  you  step  by  step  in  the  development  and 
care  of  your  flock.  Through  their  help  you  may  become  an  expert  yourself,  if  you  will  follow 
their  suggestions  and  take  up  a  line  of  reading  in  connection  with  your  practical  work  in  the 
henjrard.  This  service  is  free  to  all  subscribers  and  their  families.  Make  frequent  use  of  it,  and 
begin  at  any  time. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

In  the  second  week  451  eggs  were  laid, 
as  against  439  the  first  week.  Quite  a 
number  of  pens  that  laid  the  first  week 
did  not  lay  an  egg  the  second  week  ;  while 
other  pens  increased  their  output. 
Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut,  takes 
first  place,  this  week,  his  pen  of  White 
Leghorns  scoring  33  eggs.  Neale  Bros.’ 
White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island,  are 
second  with  a  record  of  31  for  the  week. 
White  Wyandottes  also  make  the  third 
highest  score,  the  pen  from  Merrythought 
Farm,  Connecticut,  laying  21.  Tom 
Barron’s  pen  of  White  Wyandottes  laid 
20,  and  his  pen  of  White  Leghorns  laid 
13.  The  33  pens  of  White  Leghorns  laid 
301  eggs,  average  per  pen  8.8.  The  five 
pens  of  White  Wyandottes  laid  81  eggs; 
average  16.2  per  pen. 

~"The  13  pens  of  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  laid 
41  eggs;  average  3.15  per  pen. 

The  two  pens  of  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  laid 
15,  average  7.5  per  pen. 

The  Barred  P.  Rocks,  four  pens,  laid 
10  eggs;  average  2.5  eggs  per  pen.  The 
seven  pens  of  White  P.  Rocks  did  not 
lay  an  egg. 

The  three  pens  of  “Dunghills”  did  not 
lay  an  egg.  Neither  did  the  following 
breeds :  Buff  Leghorns,  Blue  Andalu¬ 
sians,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Silver  Campiues, 
White  Laced  Red  Cornish. 

This  brings  up  the  question  as  to  the 
power  of  the  hen  to  control  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Some  poultrymen  take  the 
ground  that  the  growth  of  an  egg  inside 
of  a  hen  is  a  natural  process,  and  that 
if  sufficient  food  is  furnished,  the  egg 
will  continue  to  develop  and  grow  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  “whims”  or  mental  state 
of  the  hen.  This  position  I  believe  to 
be  entirely  wrong.  I  believe  the  hen  can 
arrest  development  of  the  egg  at  any 
time  previous  to  the  shedding  of  the 
ripened  yolk  into  the  oviduct.  After  that 
event  has  occurred  the  hen  has  lost  con¬ 
trol,  the  eggs  must  go  forward,  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  white  and  a  skin  formed 
over  that,  and  further  on  in  the  oviduct, 
the  shell,  if  sufficient  calcareous  matter 
is  present,  is  formed  around  the  egg.  If 
there  is  not  enough  shell  material  the 
egg  will  be  laid,  and  be  what  we  call  a 
“soft-shelled  egg”  ;  meaning,  an  egg  that 
has  no  shell.  But  before  the  ripened 
yolk  is  shed  into  the  oviduct  the  hen  has 
power  to  stop  the  further  development  of 
the  egg.  and  not  produce  an  egg  for  weeks 
if  she  does  not  desire  to.  Changing  hens 
to  a  new  location,  where  they  do  not  feel 
at  home,  will  almost  invariably  stop  egg 
production ;  though  occasionally  where 
they  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  new 
surroundings,  it  will  increase  the  out¬ 
put.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  pens  of  birds  which  laid  the 
first  week,  did  not  produce  an  egg  this 
week.  As  they  get  wonted  to  their  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  begin  to  feel  at  home,  the 
eggs  will  be  forthcoming  again. 

The  international  character  of  these 
egg  laying  contests  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  contest  at  Mountain 
Grove,  Missouri,  this  year,  will  include 
six  pens  from  New  Zealand,  three  pens 
from  Australia,  two  pens  from  Canada, 
three  pens  from  England,  one  pen  from 
Germany,  one  pen  from  South  Africa, 
two  pens  from  Vancouver  Island,  and  66 
pens  from  the  United  States.  The  world’s 
recbrd  for  high  egg  production  is  held  by 
the  Australians;  with  six  birds  in  a 
pen,  the  average  per  bird  for  one  year 
was  264.8.  While  Mr.  Tom  Barron’s 
best  bird  laid  2S2  in  the  last  contest  at 
Storrs,  the  pen  average  for  the  year  was 
238.  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Sweet  Potatoes  for  Hens. 

Are  sweet  potatoes  good  for  laying 
hens?  If  so,  how  should  they  be  fed, 
cooked  or  raw?  o.  K. 

Potatoes  in  modern t6  quantity  may  be 
fed  laying  hens,  either  cooked  and  in  a 
mash  or  raw  if  they  will  eat  them  that 
way.  They  are  fattening  and  of  greater 
value  for  hogs  or  cows.  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  sweet  potatoes  should  not  be 
used  in  the  same  way,  but  should  con¬ 
sider  either  kind  of  little  value  in  the 
production  of  eggs.  M.  b.  d. 


Selecting  Layers. 

I  bought  24  hens  ns  breeders,  yearlings 
and  perhaps  some  of  them  older.  They 
are  either  moulting  or  in  some  cases  get¬ 
ting  well  feathered  out.  In  only  a  few 
specimens  is  it  possible  to  get  two  or 
more  fingers  between  their  pelvic  bones. 
1  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  usual  for 
these  bones  to  close  up  and  become  quite 
rigid  when  moulting,  or  whether  this 
would  be  considered  a  sign  of  poor  layers? 

Massachusetts.  w.  i.  b. 

I  think  that  you  need  give  yourself 
little  uneasiness  on  the  score  of  great  or 
little  distance  between  the  pelvie  bones. 
I'he  method  of  selecting  good  layers  by 
measuring  this  distauce  was  part  of  a 
“system”  that  was  advertised  for  a  time, 
but,  so  far  as  I  know,  this  test  has  never 
proven  of  any  great  merit,  either  in  the 
hands  of  its  originator  or  of  others.  I 


have  always  found  a  considerable  varia¬ 
tion  in  my  own  fowls,  and  should  pay 
little  attention  to  this  test  in  selecting 
good  layers.  m.  b.  d. 


Chicken  Pox. 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  poultry? 
They  have  an  eruption'  on  their  combs, 
wattles  and  eyelids,  usually  half  the  size 
of  a  pea  or  larger,  white  in  color.  On 
breaking  this  open  it  is  red  and  looks  like 
a  wart ;  that  is,  a  number  of  minute  pro¬ 
tuberances.  There  is  no  discharge,  and 
does  not  seem  to  affect  the  health  of  the 
bird  till  those  on  the  eyelids  get  so  large 
that  the  bird  cannot  see,  so  cannot  see  to 
eat  and  starves  to  death.  There'  is  no 
swelling  of  the  head  or  discharge,  and  no 
difficulty  of  breathing.  The  roosters  were 
affected  first.  Is  there  any  remedy? 

Carthage,  Mo.  a.  n. 

This  eruption  is  probably  that  of  chick¬ 
en  pox,  a  contagious  disease  found  com¬ 
monly  among  fowls  in  the  warmer  cli¬ 
mates.  You  should  isolate  all  fowls  show¬ 
ing  signs  of  the  eruption,  and  if  you  wish 
to  treat  them  individually  you  may 
anoint  the  sores  with  sulphur  ointment 
or  one  containing  five  per  cent  of  carbolic 
acid.  Utensils  used  by  the  healthy  fowls 
should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  and  their 
quarters  should  be  cleaned  up  and  white¬ 
washed.  Do  not  permit  healthy  fowls  to 
come  in  contact  with  those  which  have 
been  sick  until  all  signs  of  the  disease 
have  been  cleared  up  and  all  utensils  used 
by  them  have  been  thoroughly  disinfected 
with  boiling  water  or  a  five  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  carbolic  acid  in  water.  m.  b.  d. 


FREE  BOOK 
ON  FERTILIZERS 


TWO  Advertising  in  it,  although 
our  fertilizers  follow  all  its  re¬ 
quirements.  If  you  are  not  already 
using  or  selling  our  goods,  it  might 
pay  you  to  look  them  up.  We  make 
a  fair  business  proposition  for  live 
agents.  Ask  our  office  nearest 
you  to  send  you  the  book,  addres¬ 
sing  your  request  to 
Manager  Survey  Department 
in  whatever  office  addressed. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Boston,  Mass.  Pensacola,  Fla. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Savannah,  Ga. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Cleveland.  Ohio.  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Cincinnati.  O.  Spartansburg,  S.  C. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Norfolk,  Va. 


sale-25  Choice  Bar  RockCockerels_Y!lE  A  r* 

LING  COCKS,  at $2. 50  each.  Also  Pullets;  10  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Cockerels  and  a  few  Buff  Rocks — strong, 
vigorous  breeders.  Or.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdnle,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Book  your  orders  for  .March  and  April  chicks  now. 

$12  per  100.  VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Toulouse  Geese 

for  breeders.  $3  each.  F.  E.  0RUMM,  Niverville,  N.  Y. 


Wu  TURKEY^-Mrs- B-  WRim 

■  I*  ■  ■  UltnC  I  O  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAl.K— VIGOROUS  OOCKKRKt.S  from  business  White  Wv- 
andottc*.  Wm.  Schrader,  New Springrille,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


cH°oicESsfliNGELlflcoFMB  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

I  vigorous  birds  from  good-laving  strain  on  free 

|  range.  C.  J.  HKINK1CH,  Rahway.  N.  J. 


Some  Growing  Children 

are  under  size — under  weight. 

Some  grow  tall  and  thin,  others 
are  backward  in  studies — pale  and 

frail  — improper  assimilation  is 
usually  the  cause. 

If  your  children  are  not  rugged 
and  ruddy  and  rosy — bubbling 
with  energy  and  vim  at  all  times, 
you  owe  them  SCOTT’S 
EMULSION -nature’s 
concentated  nourishment  to 
build  body,  bone,  muscle 
and  brain. 


CHILDREN  NEED 

SCOTT’S  EMULSION 

TO  PROGRESS. 

Scott  A  Bownb  Bloomfield.  N.  J.  \2-m 


RUN  ON  KEROSENE 

6c  for  lO  Hours 

Ellis  Engines  develop  more  power  on  cheap  lamp 
oil  than  other  engines  do  on  high-priced  gasoline. 
Will  also  operate  succes  ■*' ‘ally  on  distillate,  petrol, 
alcohol  or  gasoline.  Only  three  working  parts. 


him*  patent  throttle  giving  three  en¬ 
gine*  iu  one;  force-feed  oiler;  auto¬ 
mobile  type  muflier;  ball-bearing 
governor  adjustable  while  run¬ 
ning  and  other  exclusive  feature*. 
MAKE  US  PJBOVE  IT— 
Every  engine  sent  on  30 days’  ap¬ 
proval.  10-year  Guarantee.  Special 
factory  prices  on  ail  size*.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  users.  Write  for 
big  new  1914  catalog  and  special 
discount  price*. 


We  Pay  Freight. 


ELLIS  ENGINE  CO..  6  Mullett  St..  Detroit,  Mich 


|7-35pr°e  yItBIG 

l  INCUBAT 

Up  Ready  for  Use.  Biggest  ar 


Se«  Up  Ready  for  Use.  Biggest  and  best  for  the 
money — hundreds  of  dead  air  cells — special  construe-  ' 
tion — exclusive  features.  Price,  $7.35,  with  brooderl 
$9.85.  Frt.  prepaid  E.  of  Rockies.  Absolute  guarantee,  i 
Order  direct  from  this  ad — or  write  for  Big Free  Book 
ProBreaalve  incubator  Co.,  Box  1 46  Racine,  Wls.  l 


Give  Your  Chickens  Teeth 

Feed  Grit — give  the  chicken  something  that  grinds 
the  grain  in  the  crop  and  prepares  food  for  proper 
assimilation.  Oyster  shells  and  bone  are  too  soft 
and  won’t  do  what  Haka-Shel  Grit  will  do.  Maka- 
Shel  Grit  will  increase  weight  and  egg-laying,  by 
helping  the  chicken  digest  all  she  is  fed.  200 lbs. 
for  $1.00  f.o.  b.  cars.  One  ton  at  $7.00  f.o.  b.  caps. 
Edge  11  111  Silica  Rook  Co.,  Box  J,New  Bruns  wick,  N.  J- 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1844 
R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 

One  Hundred  White  Turkeys  for  Sale 

Ribbons  from  big  shows,  1913.  Last  week  our  stock 
at  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  took  every  prize.  Also  won 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.  We  won  first  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair; 
New  York  Exposition,  first  on  Hen  and  Tom,  1913. 
Order  at  once.  Reservations  should  be  made  at 
once  for  ribbon  stock.  Best  utility  stock  (ten, 
$18)  bargains.  Send  for  circular.  All  varieties  of 
pullets  for  sale  COLDENHAM  POULTRY 
YAliDS,  W.  L.  BURNETT,  Prop.,  Montgomery,  New  York 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

from  45  lb.  toms  and  25  lb.  liens. 

Mrs.  FRED  EYSAMAN,  R.  F.  D.  No  13,  Moravia,  New  York 

Bourbon  Red  Turkeys77er.s#6?.rpaf,: 

CASSIE  D.  TAYI.OR,  West  Alexander,  Pa. 

THOROUGHBRED  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Young  toms  weigh- 
1  ing  20  lbs.  R.  E.  SWIFT,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

White  Holland  Turkeys New"™" 
M.  B.  TURKEYS  FOR  SALE 

Heaviest  strain  in  the  U.  S.  F.  B.  Garnsey,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 

Giant  Bronze  Toms  $7.00SRRCDUREKDSS 

cheap.  Write,  H.  J.  Van  Dyke  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Kellerstrass  White  Orpingtons1^?^,."1^9 

$1.50  to  $2  each,  now.  WILIFRED  WHITE,  E.  Corinth.  Vt! 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  FOR  SALE  at  farmers’  prices. 
1  \\  riteyour  wants.  GEO.  F.  WILLIAMSON,  Flanders,  N  J. 


COR  SALE-LARGE  WHITE  PEKIN 
*  DUCKS  for  breeding,  $3  each;  $5  per  pair. 

C.  E.  ERNEST,  -  R.  F.  D.  41,  Gasport,  New  York 

PULLETS!  PULLETS! 

[  To  make  immediate  room :  R.AS.  C.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Leghorns.  This  ad.  will  not  appear  after  the  13th. 

Yours,  MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  -  Athens,  Pa. 


#2f /f /l/fT/l  PfCC- English  Smooth-haired, 

UL/I/VCH  »  IWvS  Black,  White,  Red  and 
Cream  Colors.  2  Sows  and  1  Boar.  3  months  old.  $3. 

H.  A  REGEL.  311  North  42nd  Street,  Camden.  New  Jersey 

Pfilll  TRYMFII-8*1"1  -c  stamP  for  Illustrated 
■  uul"  1  11  1  m price  list  describing  35  varie¬ 
ties.  EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS.  MARIETTA,  PA. 

YOUNG’S  STRAIN _ 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  |&££i  b52a 

I  HAVE  NO  OTHER  BREEDS 

They  are  the  standard 
for  all  the  Leghorns  of 
all  America,  and  the 
greatest  layers  of  all 
.  varieties  of  domestic  fowl. 

I  have  hundreds  of  year¬ 
ling  hens  and  cocks  for 
sale.  Mating  list  free. 

Address 

D.  W.  YOUNG,  Monroe,  New  York 


Toulouse  Geese— $3  K  1 


R  e  d 


Cockerels,  $1.50-  M.  E.  C0UTANT.  North  Windham.  Conn 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE  AND  GANDERS  for  sale  at 
m  *3.50  each.  GEO  F.  WILLIAMSON,  Flanders.  N.  J 


White  Emden  Geese 

XL’£.£r£2tiast  money  makers  on  the  farm.  Buy  now. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARD,  R  D.  24,  Athens,  Pennsylvania 

Int’l  Egg-Laying  Contest 

COLONIAL  REDS  IVIN  over  every  American  entry  of  the 
American  breeds.  Our  pen  of  Reds  averaged  each  for  the 
year.  194  err*.  Olliciul  record.  A  rent  bred-to-lay  strain 
of  Reds,  single  combs,  We  shipped  to  customers  in  46 
States  last  year.  We  offer  for  sale,  splendid  Cockerels 
that  are  from  our  best  breedinglines,  at  reasonable  prices. 
We  have  already  booked  orders  for  hatching  eggs  from 
Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Michigan,  and  Mass.  We  are 
the  breeders  that  furnish  all  the  birds  that  the  Youth's 
Companion  send  out  as  premiums.  Honorable  treatment  is 
guaranteed.  COLONIAL  FARM,  Hoi  O,  Temple,  New  Hampshire. 

Rhode  Island  Reds &Mammoth  BronzeTurkeys 

"HONE’S  CRESCENT  STRAIN" 

High  class  breeding  and  exhibition  birds  for  sals. 
Every  bird  shipped  on  approval.  Early  batched  Red 
cockerels  and  pullets,  bred  from  tested  layers. 

D.  R.  HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  New  York 

R.  I.  Reds,  Mans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  bativiiing.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

R.  I.  Reds— White  Wyandottes  ma*,  Barre  l  Hock*. 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Exhibition  and  utility 
quality.  Young  stock  ami  yearlings.  Bargain  Llat  and 
catalogue  gratis.  River-dale  Poultry  Farm,  Riverdale,  N.  J, 


high  record  stock.  OTcf’and  young  stock  for  sale! 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 

Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

If  you  want  something  good,  here’s  your  opportu¬ 
nity.  Prices,  $3.00  and  $5.00  each.  Write  now. 

“  four  ACHES.”  ■  ■  Nutley,  N.  J. 

LEGHORNS — Thoroughbred  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels. 
Hearty  and  strong.  1.  C.  Ilaukins.  R.  D.  3,  Middlctouu.  N.  Y. 

*■  ■  ■  ■ 

So  C»  IV.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

SELECTED,  VIGOROUS  BIRDS-*2  EACH. 

JOHN  LORTON  LI  E.  -  Carmel,  N.  V. 

I  For  Sale — S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

$1.00  each  or  4  for  *5.00, 

SNOWFLAKE  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  1,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

KJS’tfUJSS  PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

1  Capercailzies,  Black  Game.  Wild  Turkey*,  Quails. 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  f  or  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants.  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels.  Ferrets,  am!  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  WM.  J.  MACKENSEM,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  lo,  Yartlley,  Pa. 

If  in 
wantt 

of  a  large  and  great-laying  strain,  write 
J.  M.  CASK  -  •  tiilboa.  New  York 

Also  have  a  few  breeding  hens  for  sale. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns'^** ^ 

for  breeders.  Price.  $1  each.  Special  price  on  quan¬ 
tities.  Hay-old  chicks— April.  $12  per  100.  May.  $10 
per  100.  Geo.  Erost,  Levanna,  Cayuga  Co  ,  New  York 

SALE— S«  C.  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

for  breeders.  Wyckoff  strain.  Large,  white  birds, 
$1  each.  C.  C.  BREME,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Harrington,  Delaware 

SC.  WH ITE  LEGHORNS.  S.  C  RHODE  IS- 
•  LAND  REDS.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  BARRED  PLY¬ 
MOUTH  ROCKS  S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  MALLARD  DUCKS. 

Bred  for  exhibition  and  utility.  500  surplus  cocker¬ 
els  at  special  prices.  0N0NTA  FARM,  Portland,  Conn. 

sFALE-Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

$1  each.  Thoroughbred  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS 
$3  and  $5  each.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwater,  N.  Y, 

iOULTRY,  EGGS,  PIGEONS 

All  varieties.  Construction,  disease,  care,  eto. 
Book  10c.  POULTRY  PIGEON  FARM,  Marietta,  Pa. 


t  of  S.  C.  White  LeghornPullets&Cockerels 


Make  Your  Hens  Lay 

Send  for  and  read  our  book  on  feeding  raw  bone.  Rich  In  protein  and  all  other 
egg  elements.  Get  twice  the  eggs,  more  fertile  eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier 
broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  protits. 

MANN’S  LAie|oT»rc°uETLTE»  10  QMS'  FREE  TRIAL  »<■»£& 

Makes  bone-cutting  simple,  easy,  rapid.  Try  it  and  see.  Open  hopper,  auto¬ 
matic  feed.  Cutsallbone  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle.  Neverelogs.  Don’t 
buy  until  you  try.  Book  free.  F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15  ,  Milford,  Maas. 


Use  NATCO  Tile — They  Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of  best 
Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  ’em  up  to  be 
replaced  every  few  years.  W rite  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload  lots. 
Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISHABLE 
SILO,  Building  Blocks  and  Sewer  Pipe. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY,  Fulton  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

To  those  who  are  looking  for  a  suitable 
Christmas  present  for  a  friend,  we  simply 
wish  to  suggest  a  subscription  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  This  would  be  a  reminder  52  times 
during  the  year  of  your  thought  of  them. 
We  believe  it  has  merit  over  many  things 
that  cost  more. 

The  New  York  Real  Estate  Security 
Company,  42  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
is  in  the  bankrupt  courts.  A  receiver 
was  appointed  last  week.  The  company 
was  incorporated  in  October,  190S,  by 
interests  connected  with  the  McVickar- 
Gaillard  Realty  Company.  William  E. 
G.  Gaillard,  director  and  president  of  the 
McYickar-Gaillard  Realty  Company  is 
vice-president  of  the  New  York  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Security  Company  and  Legare  Walk¬ 
er  is  secretary  of  both  companies.  The 
latest  statement  of  the  company's  condi¬ 
tion  is  dated  Dec.  31,  1912.  It  shows 
assets  and  liabilities  of  $14,018,514.  The 
liabilities  show  mortgages  against  the  real 
estate  aggregating  $8,281,208 ;  fifteen  year 
0  per  cent  mortgage  bonds.  $1,503,896 ; 
capital  stock  and  surplus,  $4,052,037 ;  re¬ 
serve  for  depreciation  and  other  contin¬ 
gencies,  $100,000,  and  other  liabilities, 
$21,372.  After  the  receiver  was  appoint¬ 
ed  mechanic  liens  were  filed  against 
properties  owned  by  the  company.  The 
number  of  bondholders  is  not  known. — 
City  Paper. 

This  closes  another  chapter  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  frenzied  finance  in  real  estate 
operations  in  and  around  New  York  City. 
The  scheme  of  these  promoters,  like  that 
of  all  similar  concerns,  was  to  buy  prop¬ 
erty  with  heavy  mortgages,  and  pay  for 
the  equity  above  the  mortgage  in  so- 
called  gold  bonds,  which  in  ordinary 
language  is  the  mere  promise  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  to  pay.  The  bonds  are  debentures 
or  notes  of  the  company.  Sometimes  the 
debentures  are  exchanged  for  the  equities; 
sometimes  they  are  sold  for  cash.  In  all 
such  cases  there  is  a  concern  on  the  side 
closely  connected  which  does  the  business 
and  makes  a  profit  on  it.  In  this  par¬ 
ticular  case  the  McYickar-Gaillard  Real¬ 
ty  Company  acted  as  the  agent.  There 
is  a  commission  for  sale  of  the  bonds ;  a 
commission  for  sale  or  purchase  of  the 
properties,  a  commission  for  the  rents 
collected,  and  for  every  dollar  of  repairs 
or  other  expense,  so  that  the  agency  on 
the  side  may  be  making  big  money  while 
the  company  itself  may  be  going  behind 
its  expenses.  The  company  must  pay 
insurance,  and  repairs,  and  stand  the  loss 
of  vacant  property.  It  has  interest  to 
pay  on  the  mortgages,  and  on  the  deben¬ 
tures.  As  long  as  it  can  sell  new  bonds 
and  get  in  new  money  for  them,  it  can 
pay  the  interest  and  keep  afloat,  but  there 
is  always  a  limit  to  this  and  then  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  When  the  crash  comes  the  hold¬ 
ers  of  the  mortgages  collect  their  money. 
If  sold  at  auction  as  the  property  usually 
is,  no  one  is  willing  to  pay  more  than 
the  mortgage,  and  the  mortgagee  takes  it 
over  for  the  debt.  At  best  such  promo¬ 
ters  are  speculating  with  other  people’s 
money.  If  there  were  no  companies  on 
the  side,  they  might  occasionally  succeed. 
Then  you  would  get  your  money  back, 
and  the  promoters  would  make  the  pro¬ 
fit.  But  there  always  are  concerns  on 
the  side,  and  the  companies  usually  fail. 
Then  the  company  is  unable  to  pay  its 
notes,  and  the  gold  bond  is  a  worthless 
piece  of  waste  paper. 

Enclosed  please  find  letter  from  Lin- 
wood  Haines,  Ltd.  of  America,  Camden, 
N.  J.  This  concern  has  a  woman  can¬ 
vassing  in  New  Jersey  for  the  sale  of 
stock  subscription.  Literature  shows  no 
assets  or  liabilities.  She  approached  me 
recently.  I  asked  her  what  she  would 
give  me  for  the  money  she  wanted,  and 
she  showed  me  a  stock  certificate.  I 
asked  her  for  something  to  show  what 
it  was  worth,  and  she  did  not  seem  to 
know  ■  what  to  say.  If  you  look  these 
people  up  you  may  save  people  from  mak¬ 
ing  a  bad  investment.  c.  c.  ir. 

New  York. 

These  people  claim  to  distribute  goods 
direct  from  the  factory  to  the  consumer. 
In  other  words  it  is  a  middle  agency. 
This  may  be  all  right  in  itself.  There 
is  no  great  objection  to  any  man  or  any 
concern  buying  goods  in  the  factory  and 
selling  them  to  retailers,  provided  he 
puts  bis  own  money  into  the  enterprise 
and  finds  factories  that  are  willing  to 
sell  them,  and  consumers  who  are  willing 
to  buy  of  them  ;  but  why  any  concern  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  kind  of  business  should  ex¬ 
pect  farmers  to  furnish  the  money  to 


finance  the  enterprise  is  more  than  we 
are  able  to  understand.  If  they  make 
no  false  representations  as  to  the  value 
of  the  stock  or  the  nature  of  the  business, 
there  is,  of  course,  nothing  against  the 
sale  of  the  stock  to  anyone  who  wants 
to  buy  it  and  pay  his  good  money  for  it. 
If  misrepresentations  are  made  in  order 
to  induce  the  sales  of  any  stock,  then 
that  sale  is  fraudulent  and  the  man  who 
parts  with  his  money  is  swindled,  but 
whether  misrepresented  or  not.  no  man 
can  put  his  money  into  a  stock  certifi¬ 
cate  of  this  kind  and  call  it  an  invest¬ 
ment.  We  would  not  even  dignify  it 
with  the  title  of  speculation.  To  say  the 
least,  such  certificates  do  not  form  a  de¬ 
sirable  investment  for  the  savings  of  the 
farm. 


In  our  issue  of  November  1.  a  shipper 
complained  that  he  had  not  received  re¬ 
turns  for  a  crate  of  eggs  shipped  to  Swift 
&  Company,  138  Ninth  Street,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  We  have  since  learned  that 
the  return  was  made,  but  apparently 
miscarried ;  but  Swift  &  Company  sent 
a  duplicate  which  was  duly  received  be¬ 
fore  the  publication  of  the  complaint. 
In  this  case  no  blame  is  attached  to 
Swift  &  Company.  The  delay  seems  to 
have  been  an  accidental  circumstance,  and 
no  blame  can  be  attached  to  the  company 
for  it. 


Three  months  ago  I  listed  a  farm  for 
sale  with  the  Reliable  Real  Estate  and 
Brokerage  Co.,  62  Delancey  street,  New 
York  city,  paying  a  deposit  of  $25  in 
good  faith,  they  agreeing  to  return  the 
deposit  within  30  days  if  the  farm  was 
not  sold  within  the  month.  The  farm 
was  not  sold.  First  they  answered  and 
promised  to  send  customers,  now  I  get 
no  reply  to  letters.  I  wish  you  would 
see  what  you  can  do  for  me.  H.  w.  H. 

New  York. 

Max  Stern,  the  head  of  the  Reliable 
Real  Estate  &  Brokerage  Company,  was 
recently  arrested  and  charged  with  petit 
larceny.  There  are  many  complaints  { 
similar  to  the  above  in  which  he  is  1 
charged  with  collecting  fees  of  from  $25  j 
to  $100  on  misrepresentations.  It  is  ] 
said  that  he  collected  $600  a  week  on  the  j 
scheme.  Of  course,  it  is  now  impossible 
to  recover  this  fee.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  know  that  Francis  B.  Sayre,  now  son- 
in-law  of  President  Wilson,  made  the  in¬ 
vestigation  which  led  to  this  arrest  as 
one  of  the  last  pieces  of  work  completed 
before  resigning  from  the  staff  of  District 
Attorney  Whitman.  In  recognition  of  ! 
the  service  let  us  each  give  him  one  silent 
wish  of  joy  in  his  domestic  life,  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  his  future  contests  with  crooks. 


Here’s  a  “bouquet.”  We  like  The  R. 
N-.Y.  It  has  become  an  “old  friend.”  We 
usually  select  it  first  from  about  15  com¬ 
panions,  and  enjoy  every  page,  ads.  and 
all.  We  have  learned  to  have  a  real,  per¬ 
sonal  regard  for  the  “Hope  Farm”  man 
and  “J.  J.  D..”  and  would  be  mighty 
glad  to  shake  hands  with  the  men  who 
write  such  readable  and  valuable  articles 
from  week  to  week.  Here’s  hoping  the 
coming  year  will  bring  “you  all”  many 
blessings  and  much  prosperity. 

Wisconsin.  w.  f.  F. 


It  is  always  pleasant  to  know  that 
one’s  efforts  are  appreciated  by  his 
friends,  and  that  his  work  is  approved 
by  them.  We  are  not  vain  enough  to 
believe  that  our  work  deserves  the  un¬ 
stinted  praise  that  our  friends  give  it. 
We  are  conscious  of  faults  ourselves,  and 
we  can  but  feel  that  these  shortcomings 
are  also  apparent  to  our  friends.  We  j 
know,  however,  that  we  are  exerting  our  j 
best  efforts  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  ! 
subscribers  of  this  paper,  and  we  think  ! 
it  is  the  recognition  of  this  service  and 
this  ideal  that  commends  it  to  our  friends 
more  than  the  little  success  we  have  at¬ 
tained  in  the  pursuit  of  our  purpose.  To 
merit  this  acknowledgement  of  our  friends 
is  our  greatest  ambition.  For  25  years 
now  we  have  been  working  on  the  theory 
that  a  groat  and  powerful  paper  could  be 
built  up  on  service  to  the  subscriber  with¬ 
out  consideration  of  other  interests. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  that  seemed  more 
like  a  dream  than  it  does  today.  It  has 
been  some  struggle  to  maintain  the  prin¬ 
ciple.  There  was  much  pressure  and 
many  temptations  to  drive  us  and  lead 
us  off  the  track ;  but,  according  to  the 
light  we  had,  we  followed  the  ideal.  It 
is  easier  now ;  but  those  who  know  the 
trials  of  the  road,  will  appreciate  our 
pride  in  such  expressions  of  confidence  as 
appear  above.  J.  j.  D. 


December  13, 


Hansen’s 

Gloves 

Here  are  the  gloves  which  have 
shown  the  world  that  rough  vjork 
does  not  make  rough  hands. 

No  danger  of  injury  from  rusty 
nails,  machinery,  tug  of  reins,  etc. — 
Hansen’s  Glove3  protect  against  all , 
and  give  easy,  free  use  of  fingers 
and  fist. 

They  are  economical,  too,  and  out¬ 
last  a  lot  of  the  trashy  kind.  When 
greasy,  they  can  be  made  clean,  soft 
and  shapely  with  gasoline. 

All  strongest,  softest  leather  which 
will  not  shrivel,  shrink,  harden,  crack 
or  peel.  Water  won’t  hurt  Hansen’s. 

Send  for  book  showing  many  of  our 
500  styles  for  motoring,  cycling,  driving, 
every  sport  and  work.  Ask  your  deal 
er,  or  write  us.  We  will 
tell  you  how  to  order  «-l 

and  where  to  buy.  Ask  \ 
about  the  Dan  Patch  ' 
driving  glove.  Address 

O.  C.  Hansen  Mfg.  Co. 

136  Detroit  St. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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CIRCULAR  SAWS 

Saw  Tables,  Wood  Sawing  Outfits 

on  wheels,  6  horse-power  gasoline 
engine,  $115.00.  Ice  Hoists. 
Catalogue  Free. 

PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


SAWYOURWOOD 

SAWS  DOWN 
TREKS 


Wiih  n  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  9  CORDS  by  ONE  MANIn 
10  hours.  Send  lor  Free  catalog  No.  EG8  showing  low  price  and 
LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS,  hirst  order  secures  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  161  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  11L 


Costs  $  10 
Earns  $10  a  day 


Hertzler  &  Zook  Portable  Wood  a  $10.  investment 

with  a  $10.  a  day  capacity.  G uar- 
anteed  one  year — backed  by  a 
i  $10,000  Bond.  If  not  satisfactory 
money  refunded  and  freight  paid 
*  both  ways.  Saws  lumber,  lath, 
fence  posts, etc.  Operates  easily. 
|Only$10.saw  to  which  ripping 
1  tablccan  be  added.  Catalogfrcc, 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO.f  Box  3**  Belleville,  Pa. 


★  Star  Fe  ed  Grinders  ★ 


Are  proving  of  great  help  to 
hustling  farmers.  Their 
strong  construction  makes 
them  very  durable.  Guaranteed  to  do 
quick  and  thorough  work.  Many  styles 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOU  rnrf 
Tells  all  about  ground  feed  f  AAtiti. 
aud  grinders.  Write  for  it  today. 

The  Star  Manufacturing  Co., 
113DepotSt..  New  Lexington.  Ohio 


10  Days’  Free  Trial 

At  Our  Risk 


Direct  from  Factory  to  You 


Grind  Your  Feed  on  a 
Quaker  City  Mill  Now 

No  matter  what  kind  of  grind¬ 
ing  you  have  to  do,  there  is  a 
Quaker  City  Mill  to  do  it.  Forty- 
seven  years  of  giving  unequaled 
satisfaction  should  mean  some¬ 
thing  to  you  as  it  does  to  others — 
sincere  friends  after  the  first  trial. 
And  we  will  ship  you  the  mill 
3rou  desire,  to  put  to  every  test. 

23  Styles— Hand 
Power — to  20  h.  p. 

Suitable  for  grinding  any  grain, 
separate  or  mixed — ear  or  shelled 
corn,  any  grade  of  meal,  coarsest 
to  finest  table  meals.  Grinds 
husks  as  well  as  cobs  and  corn. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

Tells  how  you  can  use  the  mills, 
wnat  they  will  do,  how  easy  they 
operate,  what  little  attention  they 
require,  and  why  they  grind  so 
fast  aud  fine.  We  want  you  to 
study  this  book  and  the  bargains 
in  it.  Remember  our  47  years  of 
growing  success.  Write  at  once. 

We  would  like  to 
send  you  also  our 
book  of  agricultural 
implement  bargains. 


SME^SLOO 


Learn  from  our  Free  book 
LIVE  STOCK 

AND 

GROUND  FEED 
bow  anyone  owning  a 


can  do  it.  This  is  a  valu¬ 
able  book,  intended  only 
for  those  interested. 

STOVER  MFG.  CO. 

188  Ideal  Ave. 
Freeport,  -  III. 

\Vc  also  build  Alfalfa  Grinder.,  Hand  Grinders,  Samson 
Windmills,  Pump  Jacks,  Ensilage  Cutters.  Free  catalogs 


MADE 


EASIEST  RUNNING  MILL 

A  Duplex  Mill  requires  25#  loss 
power  and  will  do  twice  os  much  work 
as  any  other  mill  of  equal  size.  Grinds 
ear  corn,  shollod  corn,  oats,  wheat,  kaf¬ 
fir  corn,  cotton  seed,  corn  in  shucks, 
sheaf  oats  or  any  kind  of  grain.  There 
is  no  mill  mado  that  for  speed  and  com¬ 
plete  grinding  oquals  tho 


FREE  CATALOG. 


Kelly  Duplex 
Grinding  Mill 

Easily  operated.  Never  chokes. 
7  sizes.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Any  powor.  Especially  ad¬ 
apted  for  gasoline  engines. 


Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Box320  Springfield,  Ohio 


Feed  Cut  Roots 


Make  Big  Stock  Profits 

U .  Multiply  tho  value  of  your  stock  feed  by  mixing 

V  it  with  cut  roots.  Use  lesr  ’ - -*-  * 

W  healthy -  help  them  show  more 
^profits -with  tho 

Banner  Root  Cutter 

Seven  sizes— hand  or  power.  Self 
feeding— works  easy— no  choking—  ^ 

makes  half  round  chips  —  separates  dirt 
from  feed.  Thousands  in  use.  Mail  postal 
for  illustrated  catalog.  Address 

O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS 
Vpsllanti,  Mich. 


FARMERS  FAVORite 

grain  DRILLS  ^ 


Are  noted  for  the  accurate  sowing  of  all  large  and  small  grains— any¬ 
thing  from  wheat  to  bush  lima  beans,  and  they  put  the  seed  in  the 
ground  at  an  even  depth.  Don’t  overlook  these  important  facts. 

Farmers’  Favorite  Drills  are  made  in  every  style  and  size — in  plain 
grain  and  combined  grain  and  fertilizer— from  One  Horse  up. 

Send  for  the  Farmers’  Favorite  Catalogue.  Read  it  and  then  go  to 
your  local  implement  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the  Farmers’  Favorite 
Drill.  Remember  that  this  drill  is  sold  under  the  strongest  possible 
warranty  and  must  be  and  do  ALL  we  claim. 

ItE  America lv,  Deeding -Ms\Ciriw&  ^pnmGr/EiD.O/nol/.S^ 

■  -  ■  ii  i-  •"  1  ~r~-,3tei 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  Ending  Dec.  5,  1913. 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


Cucumbers.  No.  1,  doz .  1  00  @  1  25 

No.  2,  box .  3  00  @400 

Lettuce,  doz .  20  <H>  30 

Mushrooms,  lb .  10  @  25 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  1  60  @  2  50 

Tomatoes,  lb .  15  @  20 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  broilers  lb .  16  @  16i£ 

Fowls  .  16  @  16 

Roosters .  10  @  11 

Ducks .  16  @  17 

Geese .  13  @  14 

Turkeys .  17  @  18 

Guineas,  pair .  65  @  70 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  fresh  killed,  best  .  25  @  26 

Common  to  good .  16  ©  22 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb .  26  @  28 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  21  @  24 

Roasters,  fancy .  23  @  25 

Fowls .  14  @  lSh$ 

Ducks . 12  @  20 

Geese  .  10  @  19 

Squabs,  doz .  1  00  @  4  75 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1.  ton  .  20  00  @21  00 

Standard . 19  00  @19  50 

No.  2 . 17  50  @13  50 

No.  3  . 14  00  @16  50 

Clover  mixed . 13  00  @18  00 

Straw,  Rye  . 15  00  @17  00 

Oat . ....1100  @12  00 

MILLFEKD. 

Wheat  Bran,  ton . 23  00  @24  50 

Middlings  . 27  00  @2.8  50 

Red  Dog . 30  00  @31  00 

Corn  Meal . 30  00  @31  00 

Linseed  Meal . 31  00  @31  50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  6  00  @  8  45 

Bulls .  . 5  00  @  7  00 

Cows .  3  00  @  6  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  9  00  @12  50 

Culls  . .  4  00  @7  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  3  50  @5  00 

Lambs  .  7  25  @8  50 

Hogs .  800  @840 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  best .  ;15@  16 

Fair  to  good .  I4@  14^ 

Butteriuils .  08@  09 

Lambs,  Hothouse,  each  .  8  00@  9  00 

Pork,  light  .  12@  12J$ 

Heavy .  0S@  10 


MILCH  COWS  IN  VARIOUS  CITIES 


New  York 
Buffalo  . . . 
Pittsburg 
Boston.... 


,40  00  @  60  00 
.40  00  @100  00 
60  00  @  85  00 
50  00  @100  00 


GRAIN. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra,  lb .  34  ®  35 

Good  to  Choice  .  29  @  32 

Lower  Grades .  24  @  27 

Storage  .  22  @  32 

State  Dairy,  best .  30  @  32 

Common  to  Good .  24  @  29 

Factory  .  .  19  @  22^ 

Paoking  Stock .  18  @  31 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  32  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  34  cent*. 

CHEESE, 

Whole  Milk,  best .  16‘^@ 

Common  to  Good  .  14  <$ 

Skims .  05  @ 

EGGS. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  51  @ 

Goodtoprime .  45  @ 

Mixed  colors,  best .  44  @ 

Common  to  good .  35  @ 

Storage,  best .  29  @ 

Medium  and  low  grades  .  20  @ 

Western,  best .  45  @ 

Checks  and  dirties .  20  @ 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  ovap„  choice,  .  11  @  12 

Common  to  good  .  07  @  OOto 

Sun  dried  .  05  @  06 

Chops,  100  lbs .  2  U0  @  2  75 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples— Spltzenburg,  bbl .  2  50  @  4  50 

Jonathan .  2  50  @  5  00 

Spy .  2  60  @  5  00 

King .  3  00  @  5  00 

Hubbardston .  2  00  @  4  00 

Greening  .  2  00  @  4  75 

Baldwin .  2  50  @4  75 

Western,  box .  1  50  @  2  75 

Pears— Kioffor,  bbl . 1  50  @3  00 

Seckel,  bbl .  3  00  @  6  00 

Grapes— Concord,  10  bkt.  crate .  1  75  @2  00 

Niagara,  41b.  bkt  .  16  @  20 

Black,  41b.  bkt .  15  @  18 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl . 7  00  @  9  50 

Long  Island,  bbl .  7  00  @  9  00 

Jersey,  bbl .  6  00  @8  50 

Jersey,  crate  .  1  75  @  2  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt .  75  @  1  00 

California,  pint .  10  @  40 

BEANS. 


Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  9"ta@ 


No.  2,  Red  .  1  01 

No.  2.  Hard  Winter .  99 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  SO 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  45 

Rye  .  70 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay; 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


85 

47 

71 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz . 

@ 

70 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid . . 

.  55 

@ 

60 

Ordinary  grades . 

.  35 

@ 

42 

16U 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb . . 

.  40 

@ 

42 

15 

Tub,  choice .  . 

.  32 

@ 

36 

u 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb, . 

@ 

32 

Fowls . 

@ 

25 

Turkeys . 

@ 

30 

54 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 

47 

Butter,  nearby  creamery . 

.  34 

@ 

35 

46 

Western  creamery  . 

@ 

33 

42 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery . 

@ 

46 

30 

Gathered  fresh . 

.  50 

@ 

55 

25 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls . 

.  19 

@ 

20 

47 

Roasters . 

<9 

22 

25 

Potatoes.  2  bu.  bag . 

.  1  40 

@  145 

Apples— Baldwin,  bbl .  3  00 

Greening  . 2  00 

Hubbardston .  2  50 

Spy  .  3  00 

Hay— No.  1 . 21  00 

No.  2 . 19  50 

No.  3 . 16  50 

Stock  Hay . . . 14  00 

Straw— Rye  . 18  50 

Millfeed — Bran,  ton . 24  50 

Middlings . 26  00 

Mixed  Feed . 27  00 

Gluten  . 30  00 


@  4  50 
@3  50 
@3  00 
@  4  50 
@22  00 
@20  00 
@17  00 
@15  00 
@19  50 
@25  00 
@29  00 
@28  00 
@30  50 


Live  Stock-Milch  Cows . 50  00  @100  00 


Beef  Cows,  100  lbs  .  3  50 

Steers .  7  25 

Calves.  100  lbs . 5  00 

Hogs,  100  lbs . S  50 


@  5  00 
@8  75 
@  9  00 
@  9  00 


THANKSGIVING  MARKET  AT  BOSTON. 

The  high  prices  asked  for  turkeys 
worked  out  to  the  disadvantage  of  deal¬ 
ers  in  many  cases,  as  people  could  not 
afford  to  pay  the  35  and  -10  cents  de¬ 
manded,  and  turned  to  other  kinds  of 


Marrow,  100  lbs. 

Medium  . 

Pea 

Red  Kidney . 

White  Kidney... . 

Yellow  Eye . 

Lima,  California 


HONEY. 

Clover,  comb,  lb . 

Buckwheat,  lb . 

Extracted,  gallon . 


NUTS. 

Chestnuts,  bu . 

Shell  barks,  bu.  of  60  lbs . 

Butternuts,  bu . 

Black  walnuts,  bu . 


HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice . 

Common  to  good . 

Pacific  Coast  . 

Old  stock . 

German  crop . . 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl . 

Jersey,  bbl . 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

State,  bulk,  180  lbs . 

European,  168  lb.  bag . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 

Beets,  bbl . 

Brussel  sprouts,  qt . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Cabbage.  Danish  seed,  ton . 

Domestic  . 

Red  . 

Imported  . 
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meat  to  some  extent.  Up  to  four  o’clock 
of  the  day  before  the  dealers  kept  the 
bluff  up  of  not  half  enough  turkeys  to 
go  around,  and  indeed  this  looked  true 
to  the  people  looking  about  the  market, 
as  only  a  medium  or  small  supply  was 
to  be  seen.  Much  poor  stock  had  been 
seized  by  the  authorities  and  had  been 
damaged  or  spoiled  on  the  road  for  rea¬ 
son  of  improper  cooling  and  packing  by 
shippers  and  delays  during  the  warm 
weather. 

However  Thanksgiving  eve  brought 
prices  down  as  dealers  saw  they  were 
stuck  and  they  might  as  well  lose  by 
selling  cheaper  as  lose  by  not  selling  at 
all  and  taking  chances  of  keeping  for 
another  time.  From  20  to  30  cents  per 
pound  bought  the  birds  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing.  Good  roasting  chickens  sold  at 
from  10  to  22  cents  per  pound ;  fowl  18 
to  22  cents ;  broilers  22  to  27  cents. 
Roast  pork  was  selling  lower  and  many 
bought  this  at  16  to  18  cents  per  pound. 
Beef  could  be  bought  from  12  to  25  cents 
per  pound.  Lamb  and  veal  held  at  15  to 
20  cents.  The  above  are  average  retail 
prices. 

Live  beef  at  Brighton  and  Watertown 
was  in  good  demand.  Steers  and  oxen 
brought  .06%  to  .06%  per  pound ;  cows 
and  heifers  of  good  quality  $4.25  to  $5.50 


per  hundred  pounds ;  veal  calves  .08%  to 
.00%  for  best  per  pound ;  western  hogs 
8%  cents ;  sheep  four  cents ;  lambs  seven 
cents;  dressed  hogs  10  cents;  lambs  12 
cents. 

Horse  market  is  quiet  at  this  time  with 
best  heavy  draft  horses  bringing  $450 
each,  medium  $250  to  $350  each;  good 
common  light  stock  $150  to  $225. 

Eggs  are  down  a  little.  Best  fresh  60 
cents ;  fresh  western  54  down  to  50  cents ; 
storage  30  to  33  cents.  Butter  is  easy 
and  reasonable;  best  34%  to  36%  cents; 
good  30  to  32  cents.  Cheese  slow  but 
steady  at  17  to  20  cents. 

Grain  prices  are  moving  up  a  little, 
corn  and  cornmeal  bringing  $1.58  to 
$1.64  per  bag ;  bran  $25  per  ton ;  mid¬ 
dlings  and  mixed  feed  $28.50  to  $30  per 
ton;  cotton-seed  short  at  $33.50;  iinseed 
$32;  gluten  $30.  Good  hay  $19  to  $23 
per  ton;  poor  grades  $13  to  $18. 

Apples  in  demand  both  at  local  markets 
and  across  the  water,  with  heavy  prices 
paid  for  nice  ones;  $7  per  barrel  being 
about  the  top  notch,  with  more  going  at 
$5  and  $6.  Common  stock  brings  $2.50 
to  $3.25  per  barrel  and  about  $1  per 
box.  Onions  in  fair  supply  and  demand, 
natives  bring  $2  and  $2.25  per  100  pound 
bag.  Potatoes  hold  at  $1.45  per  bag  for 
Maine  stock.  Squash  short  and  high; 
green  squash  brings  2%  and  3  cents  per 
pound;  yellow  1%  to  2%  cents.  Celery 
sells  slowly  except  for  a  little  fancy 
which  brings  $1.50  to  $2  per  box.;  let¬ 
tuce  50  to  S5  cents  per  box  ;  cucumbers 
$3  to  $6  per  box;  tomatoes  30  cents  per 
P°UI1d-  a.  E.  P. 

Hopkinton,  Mass. 


OWN  THE  5-H.  P. 
MOGUL  AT  $125.00 

30  DAYS’  TRIAL 


THE  MOGUL  AT  $125.00  is  the  winner  for  an  all  around 
Farm  hn^lne.  It  will  run  any  machinery  that  cau  he  ruu 
with  5-horae power,  such  hs  sawing  wood,  grinding  feed, 
threshing,  etc.,  and  will  also  run  the  cream  separator  churn 
and  other  small  machinery  just  as  well  as  a  smaller  engine. 
It  s  a  compact,  husky,  durable  engine  that  will  please  you. 
Every  day  you  use  it  you  will  like  it  better  and  better.  *  We 
want  one  of  these  engines  in  every  local  it  c  right  uow,  and 
to  the  first  buyer  in  each  lttcalir}  we  make  a  special  pro- 
posit  inn.  Tell  us  the  size  of  your  farm  and  get  this  special 
oiler.  We  have  all  sizes — engines  1  to  100-horsepower. 

Sold  on  30  days’  trial 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

202  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


IB  KAPID  VACUUM 

“^Washer  * 

Sold  on  30  days’  trial. 


Washer 

with 

Automata 

Suction. 


Washes  everything  from  blanket 
to  tine  laces.  Tub  of  clothes  washed  i: 
5  to  10  minutes.  A  child  can  operate  it 
Agents  Wanted.  Special  price  on  sa  mple  postpaid 
Write  for  terms  and  trial  offer. 


STEWART-SKINNER  CO.,  35  Cherry  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Poultry  for  Christmas 

FANCT  EGGS,  HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS,  APPLES,  AND  ALL 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Top  Pricks  for  Choice  Goods 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 


9ft  Arrp*  I  p vaI  I  nnrU2  acres  wood  and  tiin- 
VV  Hcres  Level  Lana  t,er.  balance  tillable.  10- 

voom  house,  nice  condition;  2  barns,  30x55,30x40; 
hen-house,  wagou-honse,  ail  good  condition.  Ap- 
pies,  peaches,  plums  and  pears.  Insurance,  $2,400; 
tax,  $25.  School,  creamery,  store  and  church  adjoin¬ 
ing  farm,  Included  to  quick  buyer,  3  horses,  4  cows, 
heifer,  grain  drill,  mower-rake,  harrows,  sulky, 
plow,  roller, corn  skeller,  platform  scales, 2  buggies, 
harnesses,  a  lot  of  small  tools,  hay  fork.  All  for 
$4,200,  $2,800  cash:  balance— mortgage.  HALL’S 
FARM  AGKNC’Y,  Onego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  QAI  KT -1.700  Bu.  Se*d  Corn  (Vi* 
11  QH  LG.  toryLeamlngr)90  day.produ# 
ing  125  bushel  to  acre,  with  15  tons  of  stalks  to  acre 
Also  600  Bu.  “  I’.i  fect  ”  Potatoes,  (New  Seedl  produc¬ 
ing  very  near  to  300  bu.  to  acre.  Was  absolutely  Blight 
and  Bust  Proof,  grown  alongside  of  other  potatoes  that 
did  Blight  and  Rust  this  past  season.  Prices— Corn.  $100 
Per  Bu.  Potatoes.  $*.00  Per  Bu.  Alio  1  A  No.-l  Interna¬ 
tional  70-Bu.  Manure  Spreader,  better  than  new,  at  % 
cost  price.  1  10-H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  mounted  on 
Hoary  Truck,  in  perfect  running  order.  Guaranteed  ae 
good  ns  new.  Also  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns t  Wvckoff 
Strain)  and  Genuine  Spencer  Strain  Indian  Runner  bucks. 

Richard  Wagonar,  Aioha  Farm,  Brookfield  Center,  Conn 


Farms  forSale 

Fertile  and  beautiful  farm  lands,  water  fronts 
and  timber  land  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  Maryland. 

SAMUEL  P  WOODCOCK.  -  Salisbury,  Maryland 


FARkK  fift  Aprpe— Garden  soil,  house,  9  rooms: 
I  HIUV10  UU  Hlil  Go  barn,  tie  16  head;  good  out¬ 
buildings;  mile  to  station.  Price,  $4,500.  Terms. 

Catalogue.  Foultz  &  Andres,  Quakertown,  Fa. 


C.  D.  Rose  Farm  Agcy. 


SELLS  FARMS.  Send  for  list. 
State  &  Warren  Sts  ,  Trenton.  N.J. 


UUE  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  frnit  Co. 
”  inU.S.:  also  grain,  potatoes,  Alfalfa,  dairying. 
M  rite  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  RON,  Hart,  Mich. 


GREAT  FARM  BARGAINS  in  the  Diamond 
State.  No  Floods,  Tornadoes,  Hills  or  Rocks. 
Rich  soil,  Healthy  climate,  good  market  and  pros¬ 
perous  people.  W.  F.  ALLEN.  Seaford,  Del, 


VIRGINIA ! 2100-acre  Ranch 

on  James  River,  $10  per  acre.  Terms.  Send  for 
Free  List  Dairy  and  Poultry  Farms.  We  can  suit 
all.  u  vsski.m  an'  &  Company,  Richmond,  Virginia 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  The  Rate  will 
be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week,  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admitted 
here. 


CEDAR  TREES  FOR  SETTING  OUT— Three 
trees  for  $1.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


$750  DOWN  BUYS  51-ACRE  FARM— Balance 
“easy  terms.”  Box  52,  Route  3,  Hannibal, 
N.  Y. 


Beans  and  Yellow  Sweet  Corn. 
KIMBALL,  Bath,  Maine. 


WILLIAM 


WANTED — Fruit,  poultry  farm,  must  lay  warm, 
near  village;  good  buildings;  over  10  acres; 
cash  price.  LEWTS,  Knox,  N.  Y. 


COMPETENT  FxYRM  SUPERINTENDENT 
wishes  position  on  country  estate;  American; 
several  years'  experience;  good  references. 
Address,  F.  E.  BLOWERS,  Morrisville,  N.  Y. 


Competent  Farm  or  Country  Estate  Superintend¬ 
ent,  American,  handy  witli  tools  and  machinery. 
6  years  reference  in  last  place.  T.  (7.  W,,  care  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — An  industrious,  reliable  man  of  good 
character,  single  or  married,  to  do  general 
farm  work,  including  milking;  give  two  refer¬ 
ences;  state  wages.  A.  D.  BITTNER,  Beaver 
Meadows,  Pa. 


250  ACRES — Fifteen  rooms,  two  barns,  sheds, 
near  two  cities  and  town;  trolleys,  school, 
R.  F.  D.  and  ’phone;  peach  and  apple  orchard; 
possession  at  once;  photos,  and  price.  Address, 
G.  S.,  Box  10,  Mystic,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  man  as  herdsman;  good 
milker,  competent  feeder  for  results  and 
health;  no  whiskey  used  or  tolerated;  poor 
place  for  shiftless;  $50  month  and  free  house. 
Wanted  now.  GLENFREW  FARM,  Sewickley,  Pa. 


YOUNG  MAN  required  to  attepd  poultry  and  to 
assist  in  dairy;  must  be  able  to  milk  and 
understand  incubators;  $30  and  board;  share 
room  on  place;  references  required.  Apply 
Superintendent,  HARKNESS  ESTATE,  Water¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Large  neglected  farm,  Colonial 

buildings  and  apple  orchard,  some  timber 
living  stream,  one-half  land  tillable,  on  good 
road,  good  view,  within  100  miles  of  New  York 
and  a  real  bargain.  AARON  J.  FELTHOUSE, 
Elkhart,  Indiana. 


WANTED — Young  married  farmer  to  run  50-acre 
Massachusetts  farm  on  shares.  Exceptional 
chance  for  ambitious  man  who  is  interested  in 
apples.  Address,  with  full  particulars  as  to 
age,  experience,  size  of  family,  etc.,  A.  B.  C.. 
Box  18,  Islington,  Mass. 


WANTED — Energetic  young  or  middle-aged  man 
with  small  family  to  learn  cemetery  work 
with  a  view  to  becoming  superintendent:’  wages 
to  begin  $45;  house  and  garden.  Don't  write 
unless  able  to  furnish  good  references.  G.  H. 
PADEN,  Superintendent,  Hastings,  Neb. 


WANTED — First-class  man  to  take  charge  of 
work  on  dairy  farm  in  city  of  Plattsburg; 
must  have  experience  in  handling  cows,  making 
clean  milk,  running  farm  in  an  economical  man¬ 
ner:  married,  and  able  to  board  three  or  four 
men.  TARLETON  FARM.  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  truck  farm,  about  40  acres 
pure  muck;  best  onion  and  celery  land;  can 
plant  one  million  celery;  good  buildings  and 
water;  90  rods  from  station;  will  sell  cheap. 
Owner  badly  crippled  recently.  For  particulars 
address  HERBERT  YOUNG,  Ashland,  Ohio. 
R.  F.  D.  2. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— 250  acres  in 
Erie  County,  just  off  State  Road,  near  Buf¬ 
falo;  fine  for  stock,  potatoes  and  general  farm¬ 
ing;  woods,  creek,  water-  power  for  running 
farm;  magnificent  views;  a  money  maker  for 
right  man.  Address  owner.  ALBERT  D. 
JAMIESON,  600  White  Bldg..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HOME  AND  BUSINESS  FARM  NEAR 

BOSTON — The  land.  100  acres.  27  miles  out, 
well  divided,  rich,  well  fed,  piped  for  Irrigation; 
acre  raspberries,  150  bearing  apple  trees,  peach¬ 
es,  pears,  wood  lot,  pasture.  Surroundings — City 
water  and  fire  protection,  telephone,  2  mails 
daily,  railroad  and  trolley,  15  minutes’  drive; 
5  by  auto;  State  roads,  lighted,  excellent  local 
markets;  one  hour  to  Boston  or  Worcester. 
Ice  pond;  beautiful,  healthy  country.  The 
House — 12  rooms;  steam  heat,  hot  or  cold 
water;  fireplace;  hardwood  floors;  open  plumb¬ 
ing,  bathroom,  set  tubs;  wide  piazza,  farm 
office  screened  throughout,  storm  windows;  com¬ 
fortable.  attractive;  fine  shade  trees,  shrubbery. 
A  modern  house  for  help  also  on  farm;  plenty 
help  obtainable.  The  Barn  holds  20  cows,  6  box 
stalls,  2  silos,  wagon  scales,  cement  floors,  run¬ 
ning  water,  hay  carrier,  modern  milk  house, 
tool  shed.  Price.  $16,000.  A  going  farm  of 
high  grade  in  best  condition. 

C.  R.  FIELD,  Warren  St.,  Roxburv,  Mass. 


^  Magnificent^ 

]  Crops  in  a/h 

Western  Canada 


parts  of  the  Provinces  ot.v. 
'  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  \» 
Alberta,  have  produced  wonderful  , 
yields  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and 
Flax.  Wheat  graded  from  Contract 
to  No.  1  Hard,  weighed  heavy  and 
yielded  from  30  to  45  bushels 
per  acre:  28  bushels  was  about  the 
/total  average.  Mixed  Farming  may  be 
considered  fully  as  profitable  an  industry  as 
grain  raising.  The  excellent  grasses  full  of 
nutrition,  are  the  only  food  required  either 
'for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  In  1918,  at  Oht- 
g/cago.  Western  Canada  carried  off  the 
'  Championship  for  beef  steer.  Good 
schools,  markets  convenient,  climate  excel¬ 
lent.  For  tne  homesteader,  the  man  who 
wishes  to  farm  extensively,  or  the  Investor, 
Canada  offers  the  biggest  opportunity 
of  any  place  on  the  continent. 

.Apply  for  descriptive  literature 
and  reduced  railway  rates  to  I 
Superintendent  of  Immigration, 

Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 
Canadian  Government  Agent. 

J.  S.  Crawford, 

3C1  E.  Genesee  Street( 

Syracuse,  N.  V. 


“  ‘Sal-Vet’  results  are  entirely  satisfactory. 
I  bought  it  to  riil  my  sheep  of  worms,  and  it 
certainly  did  the  business.  Also  fed  it  to  horses, 
colts  and  cows,  and  they  are  all  doing  finely.” 

L.  J.  ALLEN, 
Willseyville,  N.  Y. 

‘‘Some  of  our  neighbors  have  lost  all  of  their 
pigs,  and  some  of  ours  were  not  doing  well, 
either;  but  since  feeding  ‘Sal-Vet’  to  them  they 
are  doing  fine.”  ISENRARiJEIt  BUGS., 

Bt.  No.  2,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

‘‘I  had  two  lots  of  hogs.  To  one  lot  I  fed 
‘Sal-Vet’;  was  pleased  with  results,  as  they 


went  to  market  in  fine  condition.  To  the  other 
lot  I  fed  no  ‘Sal-Vet.'  These  hogs  did  not  fat¬ 
ten  nearly  so  well,  and  at  killing  time  we  found 
many  worms  in  them,  while  those  that  had  the 
‘Sal-Vet’  had  no  worms. 

I  have  good  faith  in  my  hogs.  They  look 
well;  but  I  also  have  faith  enough  In  ‘Sal-Vet’ 
from  my  experience  to  believe  that  it  will  make 
them  look  better.”  ELWOOI)  CBOSSLEY, 

Rt.  No.  1,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

‘‘I  lost  fifty  dollars’  worth  of  lambs  from 
worms.  Am  sure  that  if  1  had  had  your  ‘Sal- Vet’ 
sooner  it  would  have  saved  me  this  fifty  dollars. 


as  I  have  not  lost  one  since  1  began  feeding  it. 
Have  also  been  feeding  ‘Sal- Vet’  to  a  bunch  of 
shoats;  they  are  now  the  finest  in  town.” 

W.  A.  TOBY, 
Lindley.  N.  Y. 

‘‘I  lost  a  number  of  hogs,  and  more  were 
dying:  then  1  sent  for  your  ‘Sal-Vet.’  Fed  it 
to  them  immediately  upon  its  arrival,  and  they 
at  once  picked  up  and  are  flourishing  and  thriv¬ 
ing  like  the  biblical  ‘green  bay  tree.’  We  have 
been  killing  some  of  these  hogs  and  selling 
them  for  more  than  the  market  prices.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  ‘Sal-Vet’  fed  them,  I  am 


sure  that  we  would  not  have  one  left  to  sell.” 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  ( Seedgrower) , 
Iloneoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

‘‘I  have  kept  hogs  all  my  life,  and  have  fed 
lots  of  grain  to  make  them  grow.  I  sold  one 
lot  of  hogs  before  I  got  the  shipment  of  ’Sal- 
Vet,’  but  kept  an  equal  number.  I  fed  ‘Sal-Vet’ 
to  t!ie  latter  for  two  weeks,  and  while  they 
were  not  as  old  as  the  first  lot,  I  sold  them  anil 
they  weigtied  230  pounds  more  than  the  oldest 
which  had  not  had  ‘Sal-Vet’.” 

JOHN  E.  SEVERENCE, 

Savannah,  N.  Y. 


I’ll  Sion 
Your  Losses 

From  WORMS 


SidneyR. 

Feil 

"The  Sal.Vet 
Man” 

Registered  Pharma¬ 
cist,  Graduate  of  the 
National  Institute  of 
Pharmacy 


Don’t  Buy  “Sal”  this 
or  “Sai”  that 

Get  the  original,  gen¬ 
uine  Sal-Vet.  Look 
for  the  portrait  of 
S.R.Feil  in  center 
of  each  trade 
mark. 


I’LL  PROVE  IT 


OR 


PAV 


I’ll  Feed  Your  Stock 

Pay 


If  you  will  fill  out  the  coupon  below  so  I  can  tell  how  many  head 
of  stock  you  have  I’ll  ship  you  enough  Sal- Vet,  the  great  worm  destroyer 
and  live  stock  conditioner  to  last  them  all  60  days.  I  don’t  ask  you  to  send 
me  a  penny  of  pay  in  advance.  All  I  want  is  the  privilege  of  proving  to  you 
right  on  your  own  farm,  before  you  pay,  what  I  have  already  proved  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  farmers.  I  want  to  show  you  how  easy  it  is  to  rid  your  stock  of 

worms,  stop  your  losses,  make  your  farm  animals  grow  faster,  thrive  better,  keep  healthier,  put  on 
more  flesh  on  no  more  feed— make  you  more  money.  You  can’t  afford  not  to  accept  this  liberal  offer. 


Send  No 
Moneu  a 

Just  the  /J 
Coupon^ 


R  PPM!  RrAc  Ta 


The  Great 
WORM 
Destroyer 


The  Great 
LIVESTOCK 
Conditioner 


REG. 


OFF. 


(UO) 


SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  Pres. 

THE  S.  R.  FEIL  COMPANY  ^ 

Dept,  RMY  12-13-1 3  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Ship  me  enough  Sal-Vet  to  last  my  stock 
60  days.  I  will  pay  the  freight  charges  when  it 
arrives,  agree  to  report  results  promptly  in  60,  ^ . 

days,  and  at  that  time  pay  for  it  if  it  does  what  you 
claim.  If  it  does  not,  you  are  to  cancel  the  charge. 


Name. 


is  the  biggest  boon  to  stock  owners  ever  discovered.  It  stops  losses  from  worms,  prevents  disease,  aids  digestion,  tones  up 
the  system,  helps  food  do  your  animals  more  good,  gives  them  sleek  coats,  bright  eyes  and  plump  bodies.  It  pays  for  itself 
several  times  over  in  extra  profits  and  protection  against  disease.  It  enables  you  to  feed  new  corn  safely  and  greatly 
lessens  the  danger  from  hog  cholera  and  other  destructive  plagues.  Read  these  letters : 


"My  neighbors  lost  26%  of  their  stock  from  corn  “Before  I  started  to  feed  ‘Sal-Vet’  my  hogs  were 
fodder  and  kaflir  fodder  poisoning  and  altho’ I  fed  sick,  and  I  had  lost  6  of  them;  since  feeding  ‘Sal- 
the  same  feed  that  they  did,  with  the  addition  of  Vet’  i  have  lost  none.  All  now  have  good  appetites 
the  ‘Sal-Vet’  which  I  gave,  I  lost  none."  and  are  thriving.” 

—Frank  Frame,  Sawyer.  Kansas.  —Ernest  Trlebel,  Rt.  No.  2,  Clearwater,  Minn. 

Sal-Vet  is  a  medicated  salt  which  expels  the  deadly  stomach  and  free  intestinal  worms  without  bother  to  you. 
You  place  it  where  your  animals  can  run  to  it  freely  and 


“The  benefit  which  my  horses,  cattle  and  sheep 
derived  from  the  use  of  ‘Sal- Vet’  is  such  as  to  make 
it  almost  indispensible.”  —  A.  L.  Martin.  Director 
of  Institutes,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Da. 


P.  o. 


Shipping  Sta . . . . . State . 


THEY  DOCTOR  THEMSELVES 

It  requires  no  dosing,  no  drenching,  no  starving,  no  trouble  at  all.  Surely  you  can¬ 
not  afford  to  turn  dow'n  this  opportunity  I  give  you  of  seeing  for  yourself  on  your  own  farm  how 
Sal-Vet  will  save  and  make  you  money.  Remember  1  don’t  ask  you  to  send  me  a  cent  of  money  in 
k  advance— you  have  nothing  to  pay  when  the  shipment  arrives  except  the  freight  charges.  At 
►  the  end  of  60  days  report  results— tell  me  what  Sal-Vet  has  done  for  you.  If  it  fails  to  do 

^  what  I  claim— if  it  don’t  rid  your  stock  of  the  profit-eating  stomach  and  intestinal  worms. 

I’ll  cancel  the  charge— you  won’t  owe  me  a  penny.  Send  the  coupon  today. 

\  "tStP  THE  S.  R.  FEIL  GO.,  Mfg.  Chemists  aSSJSS,.  o. 


nn.ArC  40  lbs.,  $2.25;  100  lbs.,  I 

rKIb&d  $5.00;  200  lbs. ,  $9.00;  300 1 
lbs.,  $13.00;  500  lbs.,  $21.12.  Special | 
discount  for  largo  quantities. 

No  order  filled  for  less  than  40  lbs.  on  I 
60  days  offer.  Never  sold  in  bulk;  I 
only  in  Trade-Marked  *‘Sal-Vet’*| 
Packages. 

60  day  trial  shipments  are  based  on  I 
1  lb.  of  Sal- Vet  for  each  hog  or  sheep  I 
and  4  lbs.  for  each  horse  or  head  of  I 
cattle  as  near  as  wo  can  cyme  I 
without  breaking  regular  sired  | 
packages. 


No.  of  Sheep. 


.Hogs . . . Cattle. 


.  Horses . 
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SOME  ORCHARD  NOTES. 

That  Scale  Parasite. 

\ 

What  has  become  of  that  parasite  which  was  re¬ 
ported  as  cleaning  out  the  scale  in  Pennsylvania? 

s.  B.  R. 

Nothing — it  is  still  on  deck.  We  have  some  of 
them  in  our  own  orchard,  and  we  are  waiting  to 
see  if  they  can  stand  our  Winters.  There  have  been 
several  reports  from  people  who  think  this  parasite 
has  cleared  out  the  scale,  but  they  have  no  definite 
proof.  One  year  the  scale  nearly  disappeared  from 
our  own  orchard,  though  there  was  none  of  these 
parasites  about.  Next  year  the  scale  came  back 
worse  than  ever.  While  we  hope  this  parasite  may 
help  us  we  regard  it  as  the  height  of  folly  to  stop 
spraying  and  wait  for  this  insect.  Do  not  under 
any  circumstances  do  that,  but  spray  harder  than 
ever. 

Putting  Humus  in  the  Soil. 

We  have  considerable  land,  mostly  red  shale  loam, 
which  is  deficient  in  humus.  We  wish  to  remedy  this 
condition  next  year  on  about  12  acres,  so  far  as  we 
can.  We  had  thought  of  plowing  down  crops  of  oats  and 
buckwheat  next  Summer  and  Fall  and  follow  this  with 
rye  to  plow  down  the  following  Spring.  A  friend  has 
suggested  that  perhaps  it  would  be  a  better  policy  to 
plant  Cow-horn  turnips  and  Crimson  clover  with  the 
buckwheat  and  harvest  the  grain,  leaving  the  turnips 
and  clover  for  green  manure — to  be  plowed  in  the 
Spring.  This  of  course  would  save  one  plowing  and 
give  a  crop  of  grain.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
good  results  could  be  obtained  by  sowing  wheat,  bar¬ 
ley  or  rye  with  the  buckwheat,  leaving  it  to  make  a 
large  growth  before  Winter,  or  that  Winter  vetch  could 
be  similarly  used  to  advantage.  Elevation  about  1,800 
feet  and  thermometer  drops  to  30  degrees  below  zero 
in  Winter.  Can  you  advise  us  as  to  best  method  to 
pursue  in  this  case,  (land  well  drained  naturally)? 
Would  like  to  take  off  buckwheat  or  similar  crop  to 
help  pay  expenses,  but  first  object  is  good  of  the  land 
regardless  of  next  year’s  use.  H.  L.  a. 

Kingsley,  Pa. 

Assuming  that  this  land  is  now  bare  we  should 
from  our  own  experience  in  Northern  New  Jersey, 
plow  this  lard  next  Spring  and  sow  Canada  peas 
and  oats.  In  late  June  plow  this  crop  under  and 
use  a  fair  dressing  of  lime.  Then  sow  to  each  acre 
two  bushels  of  buckwheat,  half  a  bushel  of  rye,  32 
pounds  Crimson  clover  and  two  pounds  Cow-liorn 
turnips.  Cut  the  buckwheat  at  the  usual  time  and 
save  the  grain  if  yon  like.  The  clover,  rye  and  tur¬ 
nips  will  then  come  on  rapidly  and  make  a  heavy 
growth  before  Winter.  In  the  Spring  plow  all  that 
is  left  under  in  May.  This  will  fill  the  soil  with 
vegetable  matter. 

An  Orchard  on  a  Hillside. 

I  have  a  hillside  800  feet  long,  150  feet  high;  fairly 
steep  slope  which  I  intend  to  clear.  This  hill  was 
originally  covered  by  a  dense  growth  of  pine.  This 
was  all  cut  off  years  ago.  and  nearly  all  traces  of  the 
stumps  have  vanished.  The  hill  is  now  sparsely  cov¬ 
ered  with  Red  and  White  oak  of  about  six  inches  in 
diameter;  very  little  of  any  undergrowth,  an  exception¬ 
ally  clean  piece  of  land.  The  top  soil  is  a  rich  mould 
of  six  inches,  and  underneath  a  light  sandy  loam  very 
deep.  I  want  to  plant  this  in  Stayman  Winesaps,  but 
do  not  intend  plowing  land.  If  I  plow,  the  top  soil  will 
be  entirely  washed  off.  I  intend  hoeing  around  each 
tree,  and  increasing  cultivation  as  the  trees  grow.  Now 
is  this  practicable?  Also,  if  I  apply  a  liberal  dressing 
of  wood  ashes,  would  these  not  give  me  all  needed  fertil¬ 
izers,  as  I  imagine  the  trees  would  get  enough  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  rich  wood  mould?  n.  k.  f. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Yes,  you  can  grow  a  good  orchard  in  this  way. 
The  trees  will  not  grow  as  rapidly  as  they  would  if 
well  cultivated,  but  they  will  make  a  strong  and 
steady  growth.  # Hand-hoeing  these  trees  will  be  a 
tedious  and  hard  job.  From  our  own  experience  we 
should  plow  two  or  three  furrows  around  each  row, 
and  work  this  narrow  strip  down  with  a  cultivator. 
There  will  be  but  little  washing,  as  the  unplowed 
middles  will  hold  the  water.  The  wood  ashes  ought 
to  furnish  the  needed  plant  food  on  that  soil  in 
the  first  two  or  three  years.  If  the  trees  do  not  grow 
as  they  should,  give  them  a  little  cotton-seed  meal, 
which  ought  to  be  a  good  source  of  nitrogen  with 
you. 

Good  Words  to  Cover  Crops. 

This  has  been  my  best  year  in  farming.  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  acknowledge  that  I  get  many  valuable  hints  from 
the  best  paper  on  earth — The  It.  N.-Y..  .1  have  tested 
out  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  idea  on  cover  crops  and  this 
past  Summer  has  demonstrated  that  the  humus  in 
cover  crops  is  valuable  to  help  hold  soil  moisture.  Al¬ 
though  my  farm  is  a  small  one  I  sowed  18  bushels  of 
rye  this  Fall,  beginning  the  last  week  in  August  in 
string  beans  and  finishing  10  days  ago  on  potato  soil. 
The  last  sown  is  half  an  inch  high.  Most  of  this  rye 
will  be  plowed  under  in  the  Spring.  A.  B.  K. 

Macedon,  N.  Y. 

Cover  crops  and  lime  are  slowly  turning  our  own 
farm  from  a  hard  brick-like  clay  into  an  open  and 
porous  soil.  There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
effect  of  such  treatment  to  anyone  who  has  eyes  to 
see.  We  know  that  somh  of  the  experts  rather 
ridicule  the  use  of  rye.  This  humble  crop  is  work¬ 
ing  wonders  for  us  as  a  starter  on  run-down  soil. 


3' H  E  KURA  L,  NEW-VOEKEE. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS  AND  FARM 
LABOR. 

In  an  editorial  on  page  1280  you  ask  the  question, 
“Why  not  make  it  a  requirement  for  entrance  to  an 
agricultural  college  that  the  student  must  show  that 
he  has  worked  six  months  or  a  year  on  a  genuine 
business-like  farm?” 

In  this  connection  it  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  at  the  New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture  at 
Alfred  University  it  is  required  that  a  student  shall 
have  worked  at  least  six  consecutive  months  during 
the  growing  season  on  a  farm  .approved  by  the 
faculty  before  he  is  given  a  diploma  or  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  a  position  along  agricultural  lines.  More 
than  this,  every  student,  whether  he  comes  from  the 
country  or  the  city,  is  required  during  his  first  year 
to  take  a  definite  amount  of  actual  farm  practice, 
and  to  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  farm 
superintendent  that  he  can  perform  the  ordinary 
farm  operations,  such  as  plowing,  harrowing,  har¬ 
nessing  teams,  milking,  etc. 

This  institution  is  not  an  agricultural  college,  but 
a  Secondary  School  of  Agriculture  supported  by  the 
State,  and  which  offers  a  two-year  course  designed 
expressly  to  help  young  men  who  expect  to  make 
their  living  from  the  farm.  The  course  of  study 
is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  completed  in  two  years 
of  nine  months  each,  or  in  three  years  of  six  months 
each.  Students  who  have  had  little  or  no  farm 
experience  are  always  advised  to  elect  the  latter 
option,  and  to  secure  work  'during  the  two  Summers 
with  live,  business-like  farmers.  As  this  arrange¬ 
ment  permits  them  to  begin  work  about  the  first  of 
April,  when  month  hands  usually  begin,  they  ex¬ 
perience  no  difficulty  in  securing  good  positions, 
where  they  secure  valuable  experience,  and  are  able 
to  earn  a  part  of  the  funds  necessary  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  following  six  months  schooling. 

During  the  year  1912-13  a  total  of  240  students 
were  registered  at  this  school,  more  than  85  per 
cent  of  whom  were  from  the  eight  counties  of  South¬ 
western  New  York.  Many  of  these  students  were 
high-school  graduates;  some  had  completed  only  the 
eight  grades  as  taught  in  the  public  schools,  but  the 
majority  had  had  some  high-school  training. 

w.  J.  wrigiit,  Director. 

SHALL  WE  BUILD  A  MANURE  PIT? 

I  have  never  had  any  personal  experience  with  a 
manure  pit.  I  have  seen  several,  but  to  my  views 
they  were  not  practical.  The  manure  was  difficult 
to  keep  from  freezing,  while  in  bulk,  and  required 
too  much  labor  in  handling,  from  stable  till  applied 
on  the  field.  Shrinkage  and  deterioration  are  al¬ 
ways  going  on  in  a  mass,  and  for  our  system  of 
general  farming  I  would  not  recommend  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  manure  pit.  Our  theory  and  practice  for 
15  years  has  been  direct  from  stable  to  field  the 
entire  year,  with  the  few  exceptions  of  severe  rains 
or  snow  storms,  when  we  could  not  ljaul  direct  to 
fields.  We  have  not  had  a  barrow-load  of  manure 
in  the  barnyard  for  15  years,  and  there  never  will 
be  any  accumulation  there  as  long  as  I  farm 

Our  soil  is  loam  and  clay,  clay  subsoil,  and  with 
us  this  system  lias  been  beneficial.  We  have  a  100- 
acre  farm,  all  under  plow  except  15  acres ;  this  is 
permanent  pasture.  We  only  pasture  these  15  acres. 
The  rest  of  the  farm  has  not  been  pastured  since 
we  began  this  system  of  manuring  direct  from  sta¬ 
ble  to  field,  15  years  ago. 

Our  crops  are  hay,  wheat,  corn,  tobacco  and  a  few 
potatoes.  We  practice  a  three  and  four-year  rota¬ 
tion.  After  the  Spring  plowing  is  finished,  all  the 
manure  that  is  made  till  wheat  harvest  is  over  is 
hauled  direct  with  a  manure  spreader  and  applied 
to  the  15  acres  of  permanent  pasture.  This  pasture 
is  top-dressed  every  season  with  a  light  coat  of 
stable  manure,  and  it  certainly  has  made  a  very 
great  change  in  way  of  production  of  grass.  As 
soon  as  the  wheat  is  harvested,  we  apply  the  man¬ 
ure  as  made  on  tho  young  grass,  on’  top  of  the 
wheat  stubble,  which  is  intended  for  hay  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  This  h  is  been  most  satisfactory  to  us. 
The  liayfields  are  mowed  but  one  season.  The  after- 
math  or  second-crop,  clover,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
bloom,  is  clipped  and  left  on  field  for  mulch.  We 
also  clip  the  young  clover  fields  as  soon  as  the 
bloom  appears,  leaving  all  on  the  field  for  mulch. 
The  clipping  and  the  manure  are  a  great  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  young  grass  and  Mother  Earth,  it  adds 
much  to  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil,  as 
well  as  conserves  the  moisture,  so  needful  for  the 
next  season’s  crops.  There  is  no  one  element  so 
generally  deficient  on  all  farms  as  that  of  humus, 
and  few  customs  are  as  expensive  as  the  pasture 
system,  especially  where  land  can  be  easily  culti¬ 
vated.  Our  custom  is  this:  put  all  the  humus  in 
your  soil  for  corn ;  apply  the  manure  direct  to  the 
field  as  needed ;  quit  the  custom  of  pasturing  the 
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farm.  If  you  wish  to  pasture  make  a  permanent 
one  and  feed  it  by  top-dressing  with  manure,  or 
commercial  fertilizer.  j.  Aldus  hekr. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


WATER  WILL  SEEK  ITS  LEVEL. 

Will  you  umpire  this,  which  threatens  to  disrupt  the 
entire  school  district,  break  up  families  and  cause  war? 
Given  a  well  30  feet  deep,  cemented  from  bottom  to 
top  and  holding  usually  six  feet  of  water.  If  this  well 
is  filled  to  the  top  with  water  from  another  source  will 
it  hold  the  water  or  merely  retain  the  usual  six  feet 
of  water?  The  immediate  trouble  is  that  a  man  having 
such  a  well  at  his  barn,  had  it  run  nearly  dry  last 
Summer,  and  proposes  to  make  a  combination  well 
and  cistern  by  putting  gutter  on  his  barn  and  storing 
rain  water  in  the  well.  The  matter  has  been  brought 
to  me  for  decision,  and  after  hearing  counsel  on  both 
sides  I  am  inclined  to  decide  against  the  cistern  scheme, 
but  have  reserved  my  decision  until  I  can  get  an 
opinion  from  someone  who  knows  about  wells. 

UMPIRE. 

Having  umpired  several  ball  games  we  will  try 
to  give  a  decision  in  this  case. 

There  is  no  doifbt  that  your  inclination  to  decide 
against  the  combination  is  a  proper  one.  The  water 
added  to  the  well  from  external  sources  would  be 
retained  only  temporarily.  Such  things  happen  fre¬ 
quently  with  wells  where,  under  proper  conditions, 
the  surface  or  rain  water  fills  a  well  temporarily, 
but  it  goes  away  again  within  a  '  day  or 
so.  The  well  level  remains  at  the  height 
of  the  water  table  in  the  surrounding  soil.  Any 
water  introduced  into  the  well  would  gradually 
flow  out,  raise  the  water  table  slightly  and  lower 
the  water  level  in  the  well.  Even  the  slight  change 
in  pressure  of  the  air  in  case  of  a  rising  barometer 
has  this  effect  of  forcing  the  water  out  of  the  well 
to  equalize  the  pressure.  The  rise  in  air  pressure 
is  immediately  felt  on  the  water  in  the  well,  while 
it  is  some  time  before  the  air  confined  in  the  soil 
above  the  water  table  has  its  pressure  increased. 
There  is  therefore  a  period  of  time  when  the  air- 
pressure  on  the  water  in  the  well  exceeds  that  on 
the  water  outside.  The  result  is  as  stated  above. 
The  time  which  it  would  take  for  the  well  you  men¬ 
tion  to  get  down  to  its  regular  six  foot  level  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the  soil,  that 
is,  whether  the  soil  is  sandy  or  of  clay.  I  would 
feel  safe  in  predicting  a  decided  fall  within  24  hours 
after  filling  the  well.  b.  l.  c. 


THE  OLD  LIME  STORY." 

How  can  I  find  out  whether  my  land  needs  lime  or  not, 
and  what  crops  does  it  benefit  the  most?  Is  it  recom¬ 
mended  for  peaches?  How  is  it  best  applied  to  land? 
How  am  I  to  know,  if  lime  is  needed,  whether  ground 
limestone  or  burnt  lime?  What  is  meant  by  slaked  lime? 
Is  it  air-slaked  or  water-slaked?  I  seem  to  be  very 
ignorant  along  this  line.  s.  B.  V. 

We  cheerfully  answer  these  lime  questions  again 
and  again,  as  they  are  asked.  A  good  test  is  to  sow 
ordinary  table  beets  in  the  soil.  The  beet  is  greatly 
influenced  by  lime.  If  it  grows  well  and  luxuriantly 
the  soil  does  not  need  lime.  If  the  beets  fail  lime  is 
needed.  The  usual  test  is  made  by  putting  litmus 
paper  into  the  soil.  This  is  a  sort  of  blotting  paper 
stained  blue  by  a  dye  made  from  litmus  moss.  This 
blue  color  will  change  to  red,  more  or  less  deep,  when 
put  into  anything  that  is  acid,  and  change  back  to 
blue  in  alkaline  condition.  To  make  the  test  get  fail- 
samples  of  the  soil  from  different  parts  of  the  field 
and  mix  them  together.  Take  enough  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  to  fill  a  cup,  and  moisten  it  enough  to  make  it 
firm  Run  a  knife-blade  down  in  it,  and  in  this  hole 
put  a  strip  of  the  blue  litmus  paper  and  press  the 
soil  around  it.  Leave  it  there  an  hour.  If  the  color 
changes,  when  dry,  to  pink  or  red,  the  soil  is  acid 
enough  to  need  lime. 

Lime  seems  to  give  most  benefit  to  clover,  Alfalfa 
and  similar  plants,  and  most  garden  vegetables. 
Timothy  is  helped  by  it,  but  Red-top  is  not.  Wheat 
and  barley  are  helped  by  lime,  oats  somewhat  and 
rye  but  little.  Corn  is  not  greatly  helped — flint  usu¬ 
ally  more  than  dent.  Strawberries  are  usually  in¬ 
jured  by  lime,  peaches  need  lime,  apples  not  greatly 
benefited  and  bush  fruits  somewhat.  In  mixed  farm 
ing  with  a  general  rotation  the  best  plan  is  to  use 
lime  when  seeding  to  grass  and  clover.  In  our  own 
practice  we  plow  under  cover  crops  every  year  and 
use  small  yearly  applications  of  lime  with  these 
crops.  The  best  method  is  to  spread  the  lime  on  the 
plowed  furrows  and  harrow  it  in.  Ground  limestone 
is  the  raw  lime  rpek  crushed  or  ground  to  a  powder. 
Burnt  lime  is  this  lime  rock  burned  in  a  kiln.  This 
is  also  called  quick  or  lump  or  caustic  lime.  When 
this  burnt  lime  is  exposed  to  the  air  or  has  water 
poured  over  it,  it  “slakes”  or  “takes  up”  a  certain 
amount  of  water,  and  is  then  called  slaked  lime.  It 
is  air-slaked  when  exposed  to  the  air  alone.  In  a 
general  way  very  sour  land  and  usually  the  heavy 
clays  may  be  treated  with  the  slaked  lime.  The  ground 
limestone  will  usually  be  better  on  the  lighter  soils, 
or  when  the  soil  is  well  filled  with  organic  matter. 


IDIo. 
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DYNAMITE  AND  TREE  FEEDING. 

We  recently  spoke  of  a  much-vaunt¬ 
ed  plan  for  fertilizing  trees.  It  was 
:  aid  to  be  practiced  in  France,  and 
consisted  in  punching  holes  around  the 
tree,  using  a  crowbar  for  the  purpose. 
In  these  holes  was  to  be  placed  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  nitrate  of  soda,  acid  phosphate 
and  muriate  of  potash,  the  theory  be¬ 
ing  that  if  the  chemicals  were  put  in 
these  holes  the  trees  would  have  a 
better  chance  to  take  hold  of  them. 
We  have  been  talking  with  a  number 
of  experts  in  tree  culture  about  this. 
They  all  agree  that  this  system  of 
feeding  trees  through  holes  is  not  at 
all  practical  under  average  conditions. 
Cases  have  been  reported  where,  in  a 
very  dry  time,  gardeners  have  punched 
these  crowbar  holes  into  the  ground  by 
the  side  of  tomato  plants  or  hills  of 
melons,  and  poured  water  into  them. 
This  has  watered  the  plants  effectively, 
and  in  a  dry  time  has  proved  econom¬ 
ical  of  water.  As  for  putting  fertiliz¬ 
er  into  the  holes,  however,  it  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  plan  to  scatter  such  fertilizer  thor¬ 
oughly  all  over  the  surface,  and  work 
it  in  with  hoe  or  cultivator.  The  feed¬ 
ing  roots  of  the  plant  are  generally 
near  the  surface,  and  not  down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  holes,  and  an  even  dis¬ 
tribution  on  top  with  fair  culture  will 
take  care  of  the  roots. 

Now  comes  a  man  who  claims  that  in 
addition  to  putting  the  fertilizer  info 
these  holes  we  should  also  add  a  small 
quantity  of  dynamite,  and  explode  it, 
so  as  to  bring  up  the  soil  beneath  the 
surface.  There  has  been  a  good  deal 
said  about  this  use  of  dynamite  in 
plowing  or  draining  the  land,  and  the 
question  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
fully  settled.  Fruit  experts  who  have 
given  it  a  fair  trial  say  that  dynamite 
can  be  used  to  some  advantage  in 
loosening  the  soil  in  apple  orchards, 
which  have  been  in  sod  for  a  number  of 
years.  Such  orchards  are  generally  sod 
bound,  and  there  is  often  a  hardpan 
of  soil  below  the  surface,  and  quite 
close  to  it.  In  other  cases  this  sod 
ground  through  lack  of  lime,  or  by 
reason  of  continued  drought,  has  baked 
hard.  In  such  cases  the  explosion  of 
dynamite  in  such  holes  under  ground 
will  often  help  the  old  apple  trees. 

We  find,  however,  that  most  disin¬ 
terested  parties  think  that  dynamiting 
will  never  take  the  place  of  thorough 
cultivation  in  conserving  moisture  in 
the  orchard.  It  certainly  has  its  use 
under  some  conditions,  but  cannot  be 
said  to  entirely  take  the  place  of 
thorough  cultivation  on  the  surface. 
The  fairest  experiments  with  dynamite 
that  we  can  find  show  considerable 
increase  in  the  wood  growth  of  peach 
or  apple  trees  for  the  first  season.  This 
growth  we  should  judge  is  chiefly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  length  of  the  wood  on 
twigs  and  limbs,  and  does  not  appear 
to  increase  the  actual  size  or  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  trunk.  We  do  not  think 
the  plan  of  exploding  dynamite  in 
those  crowbar  holes  to  distribute  the 
fertilizer  in  them,  would  be  of  practical 
value. 


BACK  TO  THE  ORCHARD. 

Two  years  ago  I  thought  to  give 
up  my  old  profession  of  fruit  growing 
ami  tilling  the  soil,  which  I  had  fol¬ 
lowed  for  more  than  25  years  in  this 
great  western  country.  So  I  drafted 
out  a  number  of  my  old  friends  who 
had  been  with  me  all  these  years.  It 
was  rather  a  trying  time  to  make  such 
a  change  for  other  lines  of  business, 
and  I  have  not  been  at  all  pleased 
with  the  change,  have  longed  for  my 
old  business  and  old  friends.  So  I 
have  taken  on  my  old  business  in  a 
new  field,  and  with  it  1  am  taking  back 
my  old  friends.  The  It.  X.-Y.  and  other 
papers  that  instructed  and  advised  me 
during  those  amateur  years  and  in 
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NOTHING  DOING  FOR  THE  GOLD  BRICK  AGENT. 
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later  years,  but  the  old  R.  N.-Y.  comes 
hack  to  me  as  a  special  friend.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  its  instructive  pages  more  than 
ever.  It  has  been  largely  the  means  of 
opening  up  to  me  this  new  field  of 
fruit  growing  in  that  good  Old  tried 
State  of  Western  New  York,  where  I 
have  recently  purchased  a  fruit  farm. 

That  country  is  a  marvel  to  me,  the 
story  of  its  fruit  possibilities  are  as 
yet  untold.  If  those  people  will  take 
on  the  new  and  tried  methods  of  the 
western  fruit  growing,  it  will  astonish 
the  best  of  them.  Had  I  put  my  ex¬ 
perience.  time,  energy  and  money  in 
the  fruit  business  in  Western  New 
York  that  I  have  used  up  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  western  country,  I  might 
lie  a  stock  holder  in  some  good  com¬ 
pany  or  have  a  bank  account  that  any¬ 
one  might  be  proud  of.  Just  about  the 
time  your  apple  trees  on  the  western 
prairies  begin  to  bear  their  vitality  is 
weakened  and  they  begin  to  die;  15 
to  25  years  is  the  life  of  an  apple  tree 
in  the  West,  pear  trees  about  the  same; 
peach  15  to  20  years  and  cherry  10  to 
15  years.  In  the  East  the  apple  lives 
from  50  to  100  years,  the  pear  about 
the  same,  the  cherry  50  years,  but  the 
peach  about  the  same  as  in  the  West, 
15  to  20  years.  The  Eastern  fruit 
grower  has  kept  his  light  under  a 
bushel  until  it  has  put  him  back  many 
years,  but  during  the  past  few  years 
their  light  is  burning  out,  and  I  pre¬ 
dict  that  in  the  next  10  years  their  light 
will  shine  so  bright,  extending  far  into 
the  great  western  fruit  belt,  on  which 
they  will  see  written  the  signs  of  the 
times.  Go  East  I 
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RESEEDING  AN  OLD  MEADOW. 

I  plowed  up  15  acres  of  meadow  (two 
year  old)  limed  and  worked  up  as  best 
I  could  without  tearing  up  the  sod  too 
much  ;  sowed  Timothy  and  Alsike  clover, 
six  quarts  Timothy,  four  quarts  Alsike  to 
acre  The  cover  did  not  come  up  well ;  a 
fairly  good  stand  of  Timothy,  but  much 
water-cress  and  wild  onions  (garlic), 
also  sheep  sorrel.  Do  you  thing  plowing 
up  a  meadow  in  this  way  and  putting 
right  back  in  grass  for  meadow  again  a 
good  plan  i  Last  Spring  I  thought  the 
water-cress  and  other  weeds  would  take 
a  piece  of  meadow  that  was  put  in  last 
rail,  but  I  put  a  mowing  machine  on  this 
ground  and  cut  it  off  twice  fairly  close. 
Some  places  one  could  scarcely  see  any 
stand  of  Timothy  or  clover.  After  I  cut 
ofl  the  second  time  the  grass  started,  and 
a  piettier  stand  of  Timothy  I  never  saw. 
I  cut  2(4  tons  to  the  acre  and  now  there 
does  not  appear  any  water-cress  or  other 
weeds.  I  never  have  been  able  to  un¬ 
derstand  where  this  grass  came  from. 
Aow  it  is  fine  sod  of  Timothy  and  clover, 
low  do  you  advise  getting  rid  of  wild 
onions  or  garlic?  My  land  is  high,  well- 
drained.  some  sand  with  a  little  gravel. 
Well  subsoiled  with  a  red  clav,  and  all 
works  up  nicely.  \v  v  v 

Maryland. 

We  never  knew  a  satisfactory  re¬ 
seeding  of  an  old  meadow  by  such  a 
method  as  you  followed.  Y*ou  must  in 
some  way  kill  out  tlig  weeds  and  old 
grass  in  the  meadow,  or  they  will  sure¬ 
ly  take  possession.  This  was  the  theory 
ot  the  "(_  lark  system  of  grass  culture. 
Instead  of  plowing  Clark  used  a  disk  or 
Cutaway  which  chopped  and  tossed  up 
the  old  sod.  By  thorough  working  in 
this  way  the  sun  and  air  killed  out.  the 
old  growth  and  then  the  new  seeding 
had  a  chance.  You  turned  the  sod  over 
and  worked  up  the  bottom  of  the  fur¬ 
row  slice  for  a  seed  bed.  The  old 
grass  and  weeds  were  not  killed.  After 
a  time  they  grew  up  and  being  strong¬ 
er  than  the  young  grass  plants  mas¬ 
tered  them.  This  always  happens,  un¬ 
der  such  conditions.  Yhe  only  prac¬ 
tical  way  to  kill  out  wild  onion  and 
similar  weeds  is  to  keep  tops  contin¬ 
uously  cut  off  or  dig  out  the  roots. 
Tills  is  what  Clark  did  with  his  “in¬ 
tense  culture.”  A  much  better  plan 
than  the  one  you  adopted  is  to  plow 
the  sod  and  plant  to  potatoes  or  corn 
in  hills  and  give  thorough  culture  both 
ways.  This  will  clean  out  the  Fall 
seeding.  Your  grass  may  turn  out  bet¬ 
ter  than  you  think  next  Spring.  We 
think  it  will  pay  to  cut  once  and  then 
the  sod  may  be  well  fitted  for  Alfalfa. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

t  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  ^the  -writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  sea 
■whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Apples  For  Grape  Fruit. 

I  notice  you  have  had  considerable  to 
say  of  late  upon  the  subject  of  apples, 
and  in  your  last  issue  apples  vs.  grape¬ 
fruit.  My  family  and  I  ar»  veij  fond 
of  apples,  but  we  cannot  „et  good  ones 
here ;  have  been  trying  j.or  several  sea¬ 
sons  to  inspire  some  farmer  in  the  apple 
country  to  send  us  a  barrel  of  good 
apples,  not  Ben  Davis,  good  apples  all 
through  the  barrel,  for  which  we  will 
ship  him  later,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  a 
box  of  grapefruit  or  a  box  of  oranges,  or 
half  of  each.  We  sell  a  good  share  of 
our  fruit  on  private  orders  and  get  $3 
per  box  here,  f.o.b.  for  it.  We  deal  only 
in  first-class  fruit,  and  should  expect  to 
have  only  that  kind  of  fruit  sent  us. 
Thus  far  we  have  been  unable  to  get  a 
“x’ise.”  The  “merry  farmer”  is  likely 
suspicious  of  anything  South  of  the  Ma¬ 
son  and  Dixon  line.  If  you  happen  to 
hear  of  some  one  who  might  risk  a 
plunge  of  this  kind  I  wish  you  would 
break  the  news  to  him,  and  let  me  know 
how  much  I  owe  you  for  your  trouble. 
But  nothing  but  good  fruit,  all  of  it,  that's 
the  kind  we  ship.  J.  w.  B. 

Palma  Sola,  Fla. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  chief  reason  for  start¬ 
ing  our  Department  of  Subscribers’  Ex¬ 
change  was  to  help  out  just  such  cases 
as  this.  In  the  nature  of  things  we  can¬ 
not  hope  to  have  personal  acquaintance 
with  all  who  would  like  such  an  exchange. 
Yet  in  the  250,000  or  more  who  read  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  there  must  be  many  who  want 
grapefruit.  The  place  to  find  them  is  in 
this  Subscribers’  Exchange.  We  make 
this  same  suggestion  to  dozens  of  other 
readers  who  want  customers  for  other 
farm  produce. 

Indian  Buckwkeat. 

Quite  likely  the  man  who  asked  about 
Indian  buckwheat,  page  1201,  was  think¬ 
ing  of  what  we  call  India  wheat.  They 
are  similar  in  some  respects  and  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  others.  The  grain  of  India 
wheat  is  rough  instead  of  being  smooth 
like  beechnuts;  the  flower  is  of  the  same 
color  as  the  leaves,  which  are  light  green. 
When  ripe  it  shatters  off  very  easily  and 
must  be  handled  very  carefully.  When 
about  one-third  of  the  kernels  have 
turned  brown  it  should  be  mowed  on  a 
damp  day,  or  when  the  dew  is  on,  and 
each  swath  made  into  small  rolls.  Take 
a  rake  and  reach  out  far  enough  to  get 
a  roll  not  over  IS  inches  in  diameter 
when  finished,  roll  towards  you  lightly 
without  bearing  down  on  it.  Roll  it  un¬ 
til  it  will  stay  in  shape,  then  leave  it 
and  continue.  After  drying  a  few  days 
turn  it  over  carefully.  In  a  week  of  good 
weather  it  will  be  dry  enough  to  thrash, 
but  should  be  turned  after  the  dew  is 
off,  the  day  it  is  to  be  thrashed,  to  dry 
the  under  side.  It  should  be  thrashed  as 
fast  as  drawn  in,  as  moisture  in  stalks 
will  spread  and  dampen  the  whole.  When 
I  was  a  boy  we  used  to  dump  a  load  on 
the  barn  floor  and  drive  the  oxen  about 
over  it.  It  is  one  of  the  best  feeds  I 
know  of  for  laying  hens,  and  will  fatten 
pigs  fully  equal  to  cornmeal.  When 
grist  mills  were  fashionable  in  the  coun¬ 
try  we  could  get  the  grain  ground  and 
bolted,  and  the  flour  made  good  cakes 
for  fritters.  My  old  horse  likes  the  straw, 
and  if  cut  green  it  makes  good  feed  for 
cows  giving  milk.  o.  H.  L. 

New  Hampshire. 


Seeds  of  a  Bush  Strawberry. 

We  have  a  reader  in  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley,  who  is  a  railroad  agent,  and  con¬ 
siderably  interested  in  plant  growing. 
Last  Summer  he  'received  a  call  from  a 
party  in  an  automobile,  who  were  travel¬ 
ing  from  the  West.  He  talked  with  them 
about  fruit  growing  in  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley,  and  they  displayed  considerable  in¬ 
terest.  Not  long  after  he  received  a 
letter  from  one  of  this  party,  who  stated 
that  shortly  after  leaving  him  they  had 
observed  a  curious  strawberry  field  near 
the  road.  This  they  said  was  a  straw¬ 
berry  patch  consisting  of  strawberry 
bushes  which  grew  in  hills,  and  not  in 
vines  as  was  usual  with  them.  Being  in¬ 
terested  in  novelties  they  wished  to 
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know  the  name  of  the  owner  of  this  re¬ 
markable  patch,  and  better  yet,  they 
would  like  to  obtain  seeds  of  this  new  var¬ 
iety  so  that  they  might  plant  them  and 
secure  a  crop.  Of  course,  our  friend  did 
his  best  to  satisfy  these  people,  but  prob- 
bably  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  we 
may  call  automobile  horticulture.  Where 
one  travels  rapidly  through  the  country, 
things  seen  by  the  roadside  are  often  ex¬ 
aggerated  one  way  or  another.  The  idea 
of  planting  seeds  of  a  bush  strawberry  is 
an  excellent  one  for  a  “back-to-the-land- 
er,”  and  the  practical  man  on  the  farm 
knows  how  to  take  such  a  request.  If 
our  friend  the  railroad  agent  had  only 
been  a  guff  manufacturer,  what  a  chance 
he  would  have  had  to  dry  out  an  ounce 
of  the  seeds  of  the  Columbian  raspberry, 
and  ask  his  new-found  friends  to  pay  him 
$5  for  the  lot. 

A  Weil  in  Quicksand. 

I  saw  in  a  recent  issue  an  inquiry 
about  getting  a  well  in  quicksand.  A  few 
years  ago  I  got  one  in  this  way :  After 
repeated  failures  to  get  one  by  driving 
a  pipe  we  dug  down  to  the  quicksand  a 
hole  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  then  we 
put  in  a  crockery  barrel  without  a  head, 
and  worked  that  down  in  the  quicksand  by 
laying  a  board  across,  forcing  the  barrel 


down  and  shoveling  out  the  sand  inside. 
Now  comes  the  material  part.  Just  throw 
in  two  or  three  loads  of  gravel,  keep  the 
point  of  driven  pipe  (using  pitcher  pump) 
just  below  the  gravel,  and  as  you  pump 
out  the  quicksand  the  gravel  will  take 
its  place,  and  about  two  loads  of  gravel 
will  make  screen  or  reservoir  for  all  the 
water  needed.  I  got  a  well  that  supplied 
the  whole  neigliborhool  when  it  was 
deemed  about  impossible  to  curb  back  the 
quicksand  to  dig  an  ordinary  well.  Fig. 
533  shows  the  plan.  This  pipe  point 
must  draw  the  sand  just  below  the  gra¬ 
vel  all  the  while,  and  in  that  way  you 
can  get  the  gravel  to  settle  down  below 
water  level,  and  in  fact  get  as  much  re¬ 
servoir  as  you  desire.  The  barrel  need 
not  be  used,  but  after  all  it  confines  the 
gravel  to  start  with,  and  aids  in  getting 
out  some  sand  to  begin  with  shovel.  You 
will  see  the  pumping  makes  a  funnel- 
shaped  vacuum  that  the  gravel  follows  in. 

New  York.  H.  c.  iiarpending. 


Quicksand  in  Well. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Nov.  15.  on  page 
1227,  “E.  H.  B.”  of  Island  Creek,  Mass., 
makes  an  inquiry  about  quicksand  in 
his  well,  and  I  would  like  to  give  him 
some  information,  as  I  had  the  same  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  driven  well.  I  drove  12 
feet  and  struck  quicksand,  but  had  to 
drive  35  feet.  E.  H.  B.  would  better 
drive  below  the  quicksand,  with  his  1  Vi- 
inch  pipe,  then  take  a  *4 -inch  pipe  and 
have  it  cut  into  eight  or  10-foot  lengths 
and  slip  one  into  the  1’4-inch  pipe,  or 
enough  to  reach  down  about  an  inch  from 
the  sand ;  put  a  reducing  connection  on 
pitcher  pump  and  connect  onto  small 
pipe  and  pump  water  out  of  1’4-inch 
pipe;  then  pour  in  more  and  pump  out 
again,  etc.,  and  as  sand  lowers  connect 
on  another  piece  of  ’4-inch  pipe.  If  the 
well  is  outdoors  E.  II.  B.  need  not  cut 
his  ’4-inch  pipe  in  short  lengths,  but 
put  up  a  platform  to  stand  on.  Do  not 
let  ’4-inch  pipe  rest  on  the  quicksand, 
for  if  you  do  when  you  pump  it  will 
suck  up  into  ’4-inch  pipe  and  plug  that 
too.  You  could  have  a  well  drilled  and 
the  sand  cased  out.  A  well  driller  will 
know  all  about  that.  It  will  cost  about 
$1  to  $1.25  per  foot  to  drill,  the  driller 


to  furnish  six-inch  casing  at  that  price. 
Do  not  let  quicksand  stay  in  the  well 
pipe  too  long,  or  it  will  pack  so  you 
cannot  pump  it  very  well.  M.  E.  D. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Hastening  Decay  of  Straw. 

I  have  come  into  possession  of  an  old 
stack  of  spoiled  rye  straw,  partly  rotted. 
Is  there  anything  I  could  put  with  the 
straw  in  the  form  of  chemicals  to  hasten 
decay,  and  to  make  it  more  equal  to  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  I  intend  to  move  the  straw 
in  a  short  time  to  another  place. 

Grifiin  Corners,  N.  Y.  H.  a.  j. 

Probably  a  quantity  of  slaked  lime 
put  with  the  damp  straw  will  hasten  de¬ 
cay.  We  should  put  it  in  the  manure 
pile,  under  the  stock  or  in  the  barnyard 
where  the  cattle  can  tramp  it,  or  use  it 
as  a  compost  about  as  we  have  advised 
for  muck — mixing  manure  in  with  it  and 
keeping  it  moist.  To  make  it  “more  equal 
to  manure”  you  should  add  acid  phosphate 
and  muriate  of  potash  to  the  rotted  straw. 
On  reasonably  level  land  we  should  haul 
the  straw  right  to  the  sod  ground  and 
spread  like  manure.  Leave  it  exposed  to 
the  weather  over  Winter  and  in  the 
Spring  plow  under. 


Niagara  County. — From  our  little 
town  of  Barker,  447  cars  of  fruit  were 
shipped  last  Fall.  Owing  to  the  open 
Fall,  farmers  are  working  every  day. 
Many  are  doing  Fall  plowing,  hoeing 
around  trees,  ditching  and  doing  all  kinds 
of  odds  and  ends.  Owing  to  early  frosts 
the  corn  fodder  which  has  been  drawn  in 
is  spoiling.  Cabbage  is  selling  at  $15  to 
$18  per  ton.  Practically  no  potatoes 
shipped.  Fruit  growers  are  planning  to 
set  a  large  acreage  of  fruit  in  the  Spring, 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  apples  are  not 
keeping  well.  The  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R., 
handling  the  fruit  so  well  the  past  season 
will  be  a  great  factor  towards  increasnig 
the  acreage.  M.  H.  L. 

Barker,  N.  Y. 

Teacher  :  “The  inventor  of  pins  did 
more  for  the  world  than  the  inventor  of 
pyramids.  Why  is  that  Johnny?”  John¬ 
ny  Thikhed :  “Because,  ma’am,  you — er 
— er  can’t  bend  a  pyramid  and  put  it  on 
the  seat  of  a  chair.” — Melbourne  Austral¬ 
asian. 

Motorist  (who  has  run  over  a  patri¬ 
archal  fowl)  :  “But  the  price  is  very 
high.  The  bird’s  in  his  second  child¬ 
hood !”  Irish  Peasant:  “It’s  the  thrue 
word  yer  honor’s  spekin’ ;  thim  young 
chickens  is  terrible  dear  at  this  saison.” 
— Punch. 

Professor  (in  wood,  to  children  gath¬ 
ering  mushrooms)  :  “Aren’t  you  afraid 
you’ll  poison  yourselves  some  time  eating 
them?”  Fritz:  “Nah !”  Professor: 
“Then  you  probably  know  the  poisonous 
from  the  edible  ones?”  Fritz:  “Nah! 
We’re  gathering  these  to  sell.” — Flie- 
gende  Blatter. 


“FRIEND”  SPRAYERS 
MAKE  GOOD 

(Send  for  new  catalog  just  off  the  press) 

About  four  years  ago  I  purchased  one  of  your 
power  sprayers  which  has  been  giving  excellent 
service  ever  since,  spraying  as  much  as  20,000 
gallons  annually.  U.  W.  HARSHMAN 

August  1,  1913.  Waynesboro,  Penn. 

"FRIEND”  MFG.  COMPANY,  Gasport,  N.  Y„  U.  S.  A. 


Pulverized  raw  phosphate — 1 J  per  cent  Phosphorus  Guar¬ 
anteed  analysis  with  every  car.  AGENTS  WANTED — 
TERRITORY  ASSIGNED.  Puts  strength  in  your  aoil 
and  money  in  your  pocket,  Attractive  price  your  R.  R. 
Station.  Write  The  Haserot  Canneries  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Write  for  this  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  book — full  of  information 
for  fruit  growers,  farmers  and 
gardeners.  Lists  and  describes 
Allen’s  hardy,  prolific,  correctly 
grown  berry  plants — Strawber¬ 
ries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 

Grapes,  Currants,  etc.  —  all  the 
best,  new  and  standard  varieties 
and  guaranteed  true-to-name. 
Write  today  for  free  copy 
W.  F.  ALLEN 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


HUNDREDS  OF  CARLOADS  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 

Evergreens,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
etc.  1,200  acres,  60  in  Hardy- 
Roses,  none  better 
grown.  46  green¬ 
houses  of  Palms, 
Ferns,  Begonias, 
Evcrbloominc 
Roses,  Geraniums,  and 
other  things  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Im- 

^  _  mense  stock  of  SUPERB 

CANNAS,  the  queen  of  bedding  plants.  Acres  of 
Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  which  last  for  years.  50 
choice  collections  cheap,  in  Seeds,  Plnnts,  Roses, 
etc.  For  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  ask  for  Catalog 
No.  1,  112  pages;  for  Seeds,  Everblooming  Roses,  Gan¬ 
nas,  Geraniums,  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants  in 
general.  Catalog  No.  2,  192  pages.  Both  Free.  (73) 
Direct  deal  will  insure  you  Ihe  best  at  least  cost.  Try  it.  60yrs, 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Box  297  Painesville.0. 

$  $  $  In  $  $  $ 
Fruit 


Trees 


REPRESENTATIVES 
We  have  a  good  proposition  for  responsible,  ener¬ 
getic  men  which  will  enable  them  to  earn  an  excel¬ 
lent  income  in  whole  time  or  spare  time.  Our  plan 
is  worth  investigating — it  has  proved  unusually 
successful.  Write  today  for  Plan  A. 

HtriT  GROWERS— You  can  buy  from  us  at  right 
prices  for  quality  trees.  Northern-grown  and  full 
of  Vigor,  we  guarantee  all  our  trees  to  be  disease- 
tree  ana  true  to  name.  They  are  backed  by  a  31 
years  record.  Write  for  valuable  Catalog 

THE  BARNES  BROS. NURSERY  CO., Box  8,Valesville.  Conn, 


You  fake  no  chances  when 
buying  Eberle’s  seeds,  bulb3 
or  plants.  They  are  absolutely 
fresh  and  reliable.  Cannot  fail 
to  thrive  under  fair  conditions. 
r  Our  large  and  varied  stock  con¬ 
tains  every  variety  worth  growing. 

Eberle’s  1914  Seed  Annual— Free 
This  well-illustrated  book  tells  you  all 
about  our  choice  seeds,  bulbs  and 
plants.  Brimful  of  helpful  information 
about  planting  and  cultivating. 

Get  your  free  copy— today. 

FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE, 

118  South  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


SWF.F.T  CLOVER  SF.F.Il— The  true  white  blooming  variety. 

(Melilotus  Alba.)  Write  for  free  samplo  of  new  crop, 
seed  and  latest  prices.  IIEMtV  FIELD,  Shenandoah,  (owe 


)7 or  Two  New  Yearly  Subscrip¬ 
tions,  or  Twenty  Ten-Week 
Trial  Subscriptions 


YOUIKttN’S  house¬ 
hold  GUIDE 

AND  DICTIONARY  OF  EVERY-DAY 
WANTS 

By  Prolessor  A.  E.  Y0UMAN.M.D. 

540  Large  Octavo  Pages— Cloth 
Size,  D4  by  6  inches 


Contains  Twenty  Thousand  Recipes  in  Every 
Department  of  Human  Effort,  and  will  save 
$100  a  Year  to  All  Who  Own  It 


NO  trade,  profession,  or  occupation  but  what 
is  represented  therein.  The  Housewife, 
Carpenter,  Builder,  Blacksmith,  Farmer. 
Stock  Raiser,  the  Sick  will  find  aids  ,  and 
suggestions  therein  invaluable.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  enumerate  every  particular  branch  of 
every  employment  that  Youman’s  book  does  not 
advance  new  and  valuable  information  thereon. 

It  has  what  many  other  books  of  a  similar 
character  has  not,  a  most  thorough  and  com¬ 
plete  index  comprising  twenty  large  pages, 
three  columns  on  a  page,  so  that  anything  in 
the  book  can  be  found  in  a  moment. 

The  reader  will  understand  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  insert  in  this  notice  even  the 
merest  mention  of  the  vast  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  the  large,  double-column 
540  pages  of  Youman’s  Household  Guide.  The 
book  itself  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated. 


These  articles  are  not  given  with  n  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  R.  N.-Y.,  but  are  given  to  the  agent 
as  a  reward,  in  place  of  cash,  for  extending  the 
subscription  list  of  the  U.  N.-Y. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


KINGS 


FRUIT  TPPC  Rill  I  FTIN  tells  yon  the  whole  story  of  the 
rnuil  I  nut  DULLl  I  III  nursery  business  in  Western  Now 
York.  It’s  a  gold  mine  of  information  about  buying,  plautiug  and 
growing  trees.  Please  lot  us  show  you.  Write  for  free  copy  now. 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  Est.  1878 
APPLE  Trees.  2-yr..  A  to  7  ft.  <S)  S120.Q0  per  l.OOO. 


BEAN  MIDGET  ONE-MAN  SPRAYER 

Why  depend  on  trifling  help  to  spray  your  orchard  or 
crops,  when  you  can  do  it  alone,  and  get  tlio  best  results, 
with  a  one-man  Sprayer  that  has  the  majority  of  the  Bean 
Features,  found  on  our  large  Triplex  and  Duplex  Uutnts  7 
High  grade,  high  pressure,  medintn  capacity.  1  H-  P. 

Engine,  Porcelain  lined  cylinders;  ball  valves  Thread  less 
valve  seats  ;  all  at  a  cost  slightly  greater  than  a  good 
Hand  Sprayer.  Our  Midgot  is  a  boon  to  small  orchard- 
ists  and  truck  growers/  Investigate  tho  Midget  before 
buying.  Thirty-years  of  experience  back  of  this  Sprayer. 

Write  for  new  1914  Catalog — FREE 

THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  COMPANY 


30  First  Ave. 
BEREA,  OHIO 


Wsstorn  Factory 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


■Ml 


1913. 

PRACTICAL  METHODS  OF  TILE 
DRAINING. 

Part  I. 

Benefits. — By  proper  drainage  land 
which  is  absolutely  worthless  because  of 
water,  may  be  made  very  valuable,  usual¬ 
ly  more  valuable  than  the  average,  since 
low,  wet  land  is  generally  very  rich. 
Fields  which  are  not  worthless,  but  which 
are  difficult  to  work,  because  of  their 
being  wet,  may  be  brought  into  almost 
perfect  condition  by  means  of  drainage. 
Parts  of  fields  which  stay  wet,  and  delay 
work  on  the  drier  parts,  may  be  improved 
so  that  the  whole  can  be  worked  as  soon 
as  desired,  and  swales  and  ditches  which 
separate  two  small  fields  can  be  tiled  and 
the  two  worked  as  one  at  a  great  increase 
in  efficiency.  By  means  of  drainage  the 
land  is  made  warmer  and  the  season 
lengthened.  Crops  like  grain  and  early 
vegetables,  which  need  early  planting  to 
be  profitable,  can  be  put  in  just  when  the 
proper  time  comes  on  tiled  land,  and  in 
wet  Falls  harvesting  can  go  on  where, 
without  tiles,  the  field  would  be  soup. 

Often  one  can  find  efficient  ditchers 
who  have  done  much  tiling,  and  who  do 
it  at  a  reasonable  price.  It  is  best,  if 
possible,  to  devote  oneself  to  actual  farm¬ 
ing.  but  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
no  such  men  are  to  be  obtained,  and  there 
it  is  necessary  for  the  farmer  who  desires 
to  have  his  land  tiled  thoroughly  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  principles  and  operations, 
and  frequently  he  must  do  the  work  him¬ 
self,  if  he  wants  it  done  and  done  right. 


THE  KTJT4  NEW-YORKER 


which  has  to  be  shoveled  out  unless  dig¬ 
ging  a  dry  ditch.  Digging  a  ditch,  while 
it  is  not  easy  work,  is  not  unpleasant  if 
done  in  the  proper  manner,  and  to  me 
there  is  great  satisfaction  in  doing  work  : 
which  is  done  for  a  lifetime  instead  of  for 
one  year  only.  albert  de  graff 
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Laying  Out  the  Work. — The  work 
must  be  laid  out  properly  or  the  job  is 
certain  to  be  a  failure.  There  are  instru¬ 
ments  made  for  this  work,  costing  from 
.$10  to  $40,  but  for  most  work  an  ordinary 
spirit  level  will  serve  file  purpose.  The 
level  should  be  adjusted  until  absolutely 
correct,  and  a  pair  of  level  sights,  costing 
about  50  cents,  put  on  it.  It  can  be  used 
with  a  standard  made  in  the  form  of  a  T, 
the  upright  stake  being  sharpened  and 
driven  into  the  ground.  The  level  can 
then  be  placed  upon  this,  the  standard 
leveled  up  and  the  levels  taken.  A  better 
way  is  to  use  a  photographic  tripod,  or 
have  a  simple  tripod  made.  I  have  one, 
which  consists  simply  of  a  piece  of  board 
a  foot  square,  to  which  are  attached  three 
legs,  six  feet  long  and  about  an  inch 
square,  these  being  of  tough  wood.  They 
are  so  attached  as  to  allow  the  bottom  to 
move  freely  away  from  and  toward  the 
center.  This  is  set  up  and  the  legs  moved 
out  and  in,  until  the  table  is  exactly 
level.  Then  the  height  of  the  level  sights 
is  taken  on  a  stick  or  board,  marked  off 
in  feet  or  inches,  and  the  levels  desired 
are  taken,  one  person  holding  the  stick 
perpendicularly,  with  a  sheet  of  white 
Paper  horizontally  across  it,  and  the  other 
sighting  through  the  sights  till  the  edge 
of  the  paper  is  at  the  correct  level.  Then 
the  height  of  the  paper  on  the  stick  is 
recorded,  and  the  difference  between  the 
height  of  the  level  and  that  of  the  sheet 
of  paper  gives  the  difference  in  level ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  fall.  It  is  best  to  set 
the  level  in  the  lowest  place  and  level 
toward  the  higher  ones.  Often  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  follow  the  water  courses  in  a 
wet  time,  and  by  staking  them  out  it  is 
unnecessary  to  use  the  level.  But  where 
the  fall  is  very  small  it  is  best  to  find  out 
just  how  the  land  lies  and  how  much  fall 
there  is.  If  a  field  is  mostly  wet,  and  has 
a  fairly  smooth  surface,  it  is  best  to 
drain  it  thoroughly,  i.e.,  with  parallel 
drains  at  regular  distances.  This  is  very 
often  the  case  with  fields  the  subsoil  of 
which  is  clay  and  hardpau.  In  such 
fields  drains  every  50  feet,  and  four  to 
feet  deep,  will  have  the  desired  effect 
L  not  so  deep  they  must  be  closer  to¬ 
gether.  If  the  field  is  wet  only  in  spots 
it  is  sufficient  to  drain  these  out.  The 
mains  and  sub-mains  should  follow  the 
water  courses,  while  the  laterals  should 
go  up  the  lines  of  greatest  slope  in  gen¬ 
eral,  but  should  remain  as  nearly  paral¬ 
lel  as  possible.  In  this  one  must  strike 
the  happy  medium.  I  have  found  it  is 
usually  easier  to  hire  efficient  farm  labor 
and  do  the  tiling  myself  than  to  do  the 
other  way  around.  Unless  one  insists  on 
inefficient  ditchers  doing  the  work  in  a 
proper  manner  it  is  almost  as  much  work 
to  lay  the  tiles  as  it  would  have  been  to 
do  the  entire  job  in  the  first  place.  In¬ 
efficient  ditchers  dig  crooked  ditches, 
which  are  generally  below  grade  in  spots, 
necessitating  a  great  deal  of  regrading, 
and  they  also  leave  in  a  lot  of  loose  dirt, 


A  NATIONAL  VEGETABLE  EXCHANGE. 

Part  II. 

Four  blackboards  would  be  maintained, 
one  for  each  of  the  staples,  on  which 
would  appear  the  names  of  the  different 
shippers,  and  each  morning  each  shipper 
having  offerings  would  send  a  telegram 
to  the  exchange,  stating  his  offerings  and 
prices  desired,  which  would  be  placed 
after  his  name  on  the  board,  giving  all 
of  the  brokers  and  receivers  who  had 
seats  on  the  floor  an  opportunity  to  buy 
what  he  wanted  without  going  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  telegraphing  so  many  shippers 
for  prices.  Then  again,  the  shipper 
would  save  this  same  expense,  in  only  be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  wire  his  offerings  to  the 
one  place.  It  would  be  a  ruling  of  the 
exchange  that  the  shippers  should  only 
deal  through  brokers,  and  dealers  listed 
as  members  of  the  exchange  and  vice 
versa.  It  would  be  a  further  ruling  that 
shippers  and  brokers  should  not  sell  to 
dealers  black-listed  by  the  exchange  as 
undesirables  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
trade.  Such  ruling  would  also  apply  to 
short  weight  shippers  and  those  who  make 
it  a  practice  of  sending  cars  of  poor  pro¬ 
duce  to  the  market.  The  exchange  could 
then  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  turn¬ 
ing  down  cars  on  dropping  markets,  as 
well  as  satisfactorily  adjust  the  ship¬ 
ments  of  poor  cars.  The  ruling  of  the 
exchange  would  be  final. 

Such  an  exchange,  well  managed, 
would  have  the  effect,  not  only  of  holding 
down  crooked  dealers,  but  by  working 
with  similar  exohanges  in  the  principal 
cities  could  control  conditions  so  that, 
by  daily  notifying  the  shippers  of  exist¬ 
ing  conditions,  there  would  be  no  glutted 
markets,  trade .  would  be  steadier,  and 
losses  less,  enabling  business  to  be  done 
on  a  smaller  profit  than  at  present,  with 
the  result  that  the  consumer  would  be 
benefited,  and  another  step  toward  re 
ducing  the  cost  of  living  would  be  aecom 
pushed.  It  seems  strange,  when  every¬ 
body  is.  working  for  the  same  end,  namely 
that  of  bettering  conditions  for  all,  that 
there  will  be  people  who  will  call  such 
a  proposition  as  the  above  a  pipe  dream, 
still  there  will  be  some  who  will,  and 
others  who  will  oppose  it.  Such  an  or¬ 
ganization,  however,  must  and  will  be 
brought  into  existence  before  very  long,  and 
with  proper  support  it  will  succeed.  It 
has  been  done  before  with  grain  and  other 
produce,  why  not  with  potatoes  and  the 
other  staples?  It  will  mean  work  and 
fight,  but  any  deed  worth  accomplishing 
is.  worth  working  and  fighting  for.  It 
will  require  the  support  of  some  of  the 
big  dealers  and  shippers,  men  of  influ¬ 
ence,  to  make  the  undertaking  a  success, 
but  us  quite  a  few  of  the  dealers  have 
expressed  their  opinions  in  favor  of  such 
an  exchange,  it  may  not  be  a  hard  propo¬ 
sition  to  start  the  ball  rolling,  especially 
as  broker,  shipper,  receiver  and  jobber 
will  be  benefited. 

Such  an  exchange  could  also  use  in¬ 
fluence  in  bringing  about  changes  in  legis¬ 
lation,  as  well  as  changes  in  transporta¬ 
tion,  heater-car  service,  etc-.,  that  would 
be  beneficial  to  shippers  as  well  as  deal¬ 
ers.  In  fact,  a  thousand  and  one  things 
could  be  put  under  control  and  conducted 
in  an  honest,  business-like  way,  that  are 
now  run  with  no  head  nor  tail. 

Nearly  all  grain  sold  in  bulk  is  in¬ 
spected  and  weighed  by  Government  in¬ 
spectors,  and  certificates  of  weights  and 
grades  of  cars  sent  with  each  invoice,  so 
that  the  buyer  knows  what  he  is  getting, 
and  -any  shipper  who  tries  to  be  crooked 
has  to  answer  to  Uncle  Sam.  If  such 
a  thing  can  be  done  with  grain,  why  can 
it  not  be  done  with  potatoes  and  other 
staples?  Automatic  scales  could  be  in¬ 
stalled  at  different  points  of  the  railroad 
hauling  such  produce,  and  a  running 
weight  taken  when  the  cars  go  into  the 
country  light,  and  the, weights  and  ear 
numbers  sent  to  the  inspector  of  that  sec¬ 
tion  so  that  ho  could  tare  each  car  prop¬ 
erly  when  loaded. 

The  trade  today  is  demanding  such  a 
move  as  this,  and  nothing  can  right  con¬ 
ditions  but  an  exchange  that  will  be  im¬ 
partial  in  its  rulings.  Small  organiza¬ 
tions  in  different  sections  will  never 
answer  the  purpose. 


Killing  Out  Blackberriea. 

IIow  can  I  kill  wild  running  black¬ 
berries  in  the  field,  the  soil  is  very  sandy. 
Will  late  Fall  plowing  help  kill  them?' 

Amityville,  L.  I.  A. 

You  are  late  now  to  do  a  first-class 
job.  You  should  have  started  in  late 
August  or  early  September.  Then  the 
vines  have  reached  their  growth  and  are 
weakened  by  the  long  season.  If  you 
let  them  alone  they  will  partly  recover 
before  W  inter.  The  plan  is  to  plow  and 
then  work  several  times  with  a  disk  or 
spring-tooth  harrow.  The  object  is  to 
chop  off  and  bring  the  roots  to  the  sur¬ 
face  where  they  can  be  left  or  raked  and 
burned.  Plowing  now  will  help,  but  will 
not  do  a  full  job.  Next  year  plant  corn 
or  potatoes  in  hills  and  cultivate  both 
ways. 


GENUINE  THOMAS 
PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

(BASIC  SLAG  MEAL) 

KEY-TREE  brand 

GROWS  BIG  RED  APPLES,  SOUND,  HIGH  COLORED 
PEACHES,  AND  GRAPES  THAT  DO  NOT  SHELL  OFF 

GENUINE  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  produces  fruit  that  ships  better,  looks 
better,  tastes  better  and  pays  better  than  fruit  raised  otherwise. 

It  isn  t  necessary  for  you  to  take  our  unsupported  word  concerning  the 
superiority  of  Genuine  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder,  Key-Tree  Brand  for  Fruits. 
The  following  results  speak  more  eloquently  than  we  can  hope  to  do : 

At  the  Great  NEW  ENGLAND  FRUIT  SHOW  held  in  Boston,  November 
12-1G,  1913,  Apples  raised  with  Genuine  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  (Basic  Slatr 
Meal),  Key-Tree  Brand,  won 

51  First  Prizes  and  25  Second  Prizes  ; 
Including  Three  Governors’  Trophies 

First  Prize,  $150.00  in  cash  for  Best  Fifty  Boxes  over  entire  Show,  The  In¬ 
ternational  Cup  for  Best  Five  Barrels,  First  Prize  for  Best  Ten  Boxes,  First 
Prize  for  Best  Five  Boxes,  Sweepstakes  for  Best  Single  Box,  etc.  (See  last 
week  s  issue  of  this  paper  for  list  of  prominent  prize  winners.) 

Mr.  A.  T.  Repp,  for  many  years  President  of  the  New  Jersey  Horticultural 
Society,  writes:  "I  have  used  the  Genuine  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  (Basic 
Slag  Meal)  for  years  with  excellent  results  on  our  apple  orchards.  With  its 
use  the  fruit  increased  in  size,  color,  and  healthy  growth." 

Barnes  Bros.,  the  famous  nurserymen  and  fruit  growers  of  Connecticut 
say :  “In  regard  to  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder,  ....  on  our  peach  or¬ 
chards.  where  we  used  it,  the  trees  have  made  a  splendid  growth  with  heavy,  dark 
green  foliage,  the  fruit  was  of  excellent  color,  and  keeping  qualities  remarkable. 
We  never  saw  better  colored  Baldwin  apples  than  those  we  grew  where  we 
applied  a  good  dressing  of  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder.  The  best  sold  at  retail 
for  $9.00  per  barrel." 

These  and  many  other  successful  fruit  growers,  use  Genuine  Thomas  Phos¬ 
phate  Powder,  Key-Tree  Brand,  because  it  pays  them  in  the  superior  quality 
of  their  apples  and  peaches. 

Isn  t  it  worth  while  for  you  to  improve  the  quality  of  your  fruit?  Wouldn't 
it  pay?  The  way  to  do  it  is  told  in  our  booklet  "FRUIT  GROWING  WITH 
THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER."  This  is  a  worth  while  publication, 
and  you  ought  to  read  it.  If  you  are  a  fruit  grower,  we  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  copy  free  of  charge. 

The  remarkably  good  results  from  the  use  of  Genuine 
Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  (Basic  Slag  Meal)  in  fertilizing 
fruits  and  leguminous  crops,  no  doubt  account  for  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  other  so-called  Basic  Slags  said  to  be  “just  as  good." 

Prospective  buyers  are  warned  that  these  materials  are  not 
the  same  as  Genuine  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder,  Key-Tree 
Brand.  For  your  own  protection  insist  on  having  our  Key- 
Tree  trademark  on  every  bag  that  you  buy. 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 


For  your  convenience  we  also  distribute  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
Philadelphia,  Penna.,  and  Boston,  Mass. 


,$$  $. 


COUNT  THE  DOLLARS  IN  YOUR  TREES 


irwJmrmrmimrireTiT 

yfK  Go  over  to  the  wood  lot  and  size  up  your  trees.  Every 
16-foot  log  averaging  14  inches  thick  will  make  ICO  feet  of 
goodlumber.  Ten  such  logs  make  1000  feet  of  luinberworth 
from  SCotoStO  (our  book  telia.)  An  “American”  Saw  Mill 
•a.  will  Baw  them  at  a  cost  of  S4  to  55  per  1000  feet.  You  have 
the  teams,  the  time  and  the  engine.  It  will  pay  to  get  the 
iJli  dollars  out  of  those  trees.  You  can  do  It  for  your  neigh- 
i  ••  bors.  too  — more  pro  lit  for  you.  All  you  need  is  an 
“American”  Mill— so  simple  anyone  can  run  it,  so  strong 
ft  It  lasts  for  years.  An  8  H.  P.  engine  will  cut  up  to  2500 
S  feet  per  day.  Farm  lumbering  is  explained  In  dux  new 
Jr  book  Now  26  Sent  free.  Ask  our  nearest  office, 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

Makers  of  Standard  Saw  Mills  of  any  size  or  capacity, 
„  I20flopo  St.,  Haekettsto wn ,  N .  J.  Chicago  —  Seattle 

13S8 Terminal  Building,  New  York  Savannah— New  Orleans 


fprkner  Orchard 

Cultivator 


i££ 


VlGHT  DRAFT  HARROW  CO., 


Does  more  work  with  less  draft  and  leaves  a 
better  surface  mulch  than  any  other  cultivator  made. 

It  Works  Right  Up  To  Ycur  Trees 

Cultivating  the  entire  surface  beneath  low  branches 
without  disturbing  boughs  or  fruit.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  free  book  “Modern  Orchard  Tillage.” 

612  Nevada  Street,  Marshalltown,  low? 


electric 

Steel  Wheels 

Save  YOUR  Back 


/ 


_  Save  draft  — save  repairs. 

Don  t  rut  roads  or  fields.  Send  today  for  free 
illustrated  catalog  of  wheels  and  wagons. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


Box 
No.  2 


Gasoline  Engines 

1  to 20  H. P.STKAM KN  GINKS. 
1  5  to  25  H.  P.  SEPARATORS, 
4  6  sizes,  100  to  1000  bu.  per  day. 

111  Hand  aiui  power  feed  cut- 

tors  and  corn  shelters, 
wood  saw  a,  horse 
powers,  steel 
and  wood  land 
_  rollers,  etc. 

Mowers,  1 
Hakes,  Tedders. 

MESSINGER  MF6,  CO.,  Tatamy%  Pj, 
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Husking  and  Shredding  Corn  Fodder. 

On  page  1155  H.  A.  C.  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  wants  the  experience  of  some  one 
on  corn  husking  machines.  I  will  give 
my  experience  and  it  is  the  same  as  all 
others  in  New  Jersey.  The  fodder  will 
mold  if  put  in  mow  much  before  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  and  then  I  would  advise  putting  in 
mow  only  what  I  could  feed  up  in  two 
or  three  weeks.  It  has  been  my  prac¬ 
tise  to  husk  by  hand  all  I  could,  or  until 
the  weather  begins  to  get  bad,  then  stack 
the  rest  in  small  stacks  of  two  or  three 
loads  each  and  husk  them  just  as  wanted. 
I  use  the  busker  to  shred  all  corn  fodder, 
the  kind  that  you  tie  up  afterwards  by 
hand  are  too  slow.  G.  D.  w. 

Amesville,  N.  J. 

I  have  been  using  a  husk  and  shredder 
for  years.  My  present  crop  will  be  the 
sixth  that  I  have  husked ;  and  my  neigh¬ 
bors  all  use  it.  We  do  not  like  the 
cutter-head ;  we  use  the  shredder-head 
entirely.  In  regard  to  the  fodder’s  heat¬ 
ing,  it  will  heat,  if  you  shuck  more  than 
40  barrels  at  a  time.  This  should  be 
spread  evenly  over  a  mow,  say  16x45 
feet.  Our  machine  is  equipped  with  a 
blower,  and  we  go  in  the  mow  and  spread 
every  third  or  fourth  load  (two-horse). 
As  to  mixing  straw  with  it,  it  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  plan,  either  oat  straw  or  cut  wheat 
straw.  I  prefer  the  oats.  Either  must 
be  dry.  One  point  that  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  is,  never  to  mix  the  shocks  that  are 
down,  in  your  field  with  those  that  are 
standing.  Leave  these  until  the  last,  and 
shuck  by  themselves,  or  else  shuck  them 
first ;  the  latter  is  my  plan.  I  blow  this 
fodder  by  itself,  of  course.  This  is  an 
excellent  way  to  prevent  the  bulk  of  the 
fodder  from  getting  heated.  We  hardly 
ever  husk  two  full  consecutive  days,  un¬ 
less  the  fodder  is  very  dry,  and  then  the 
husking  part  of  the  machine  does  not  do 
good  work ;  the  fodder  should  be  a  little 
tough.  When  dry  it  snaps  too  easily. 
I  should  think  the  machine  H.  O.  C.  in¬ 
fers  to  as  seen  at  the  fair  would  be  a 
very  expensive  one,  as  it  leaves  the  fod¬ 
der  to  be  handled  two  or  three  more 
times;  and  the  expense  of  gtting  it  to 
this  machine  is  the  same  as  it  would 
be  to  ours.  We  do  not  have  to  handle 
ours  any  more,  after  using  our  machine. 
We  use  a  10  horse-power  gasoline  en¬ 
gine,  which  does  the  work  perfectly. 

Vaucluse,  Va.  E.  M. 

I  have  had  some  experience  with 
shredded  stover  that  might  be  of  interest. 
Last  year,  not  having  a  mow  to  put 
shredded  corn  stover  in,  I  conceived  an¬ 
other  plan  that  was  very  satisfactory.  I 
set  six  long  poles  in  the  ground  in  a  cir¬ 
cle,  stood  more  poles  on  end  between  the 
poles  that  were  set  in  ground,  fastened  in 
place  with  wire  at  top  and  bottom  by 
passing  wire  around  the  circle  of 
poles  and  giving  it  a  twist  around 
each  pole,  thus  holding  them  in 
place.  It  being  a  very  windy  day 
when  we  shredded  our  stover,  I  took 
a  roll  of  wire  chicken  netting  and  wound 
from  bottom  to  top,  thus  preventing  the 
shredded  stover  from  blowing  away. 
While  we  were  filling  this  enclosure  I 
keep  a  man  in  it  to  tramp,  and  to  dis¬ 
tribute  it  evenly  around,  leaving  about 
two  feet  around  outside  not  tramped,  so 
that  when  it  settled  the  outside  settled 
the  most.  I  topped  it  with  straw  not  cut, 
and  removed  the  wire  netting  after  it 
had  settled  two  days,  so  that  the  outside 
would  settle  down,  thus  preventing  the 
rain  from  running  in.  This  stover  kept 
in  excellent  condition.  I  am  going  to  do 
the  same  thing  this  Fall  again.  The  ma¬ 
chines  generally  used  here  husk  and  shred 
the  corn ;  I  have  helped  my  neighbors 
shred  and  husk  corn  for  four  years,  it 
all  being  put  in  mows,  and  never  heard 
of  any  spoiling  that  was  dry  and  in  good 
condition  when  shredded.  Corn  must  be 
well  cured  in  shock  before  shredding. 

Kent  Co.,  Del.  E.  A.  c. 

People  in  our  vicinity  depend  on  busk¬ 
ers  largely.  Unless  the  stalks  are  well 
cured  before  shredding  the  fodder  spoils. 
On  account  of  the  very  dry  season  the 
machines  are  starting  unusually  early 
this  Fall.  Some  husk  by  hand,  then 
shred  the  stalks.  Many  are  compelled  to 
use  machines  as  help  is  scarce  and  we 
cannot  get  corn  husked  by  hand.  Neigh¬ 
bors  change  with  each  other  to  secure  a 
force  of  men  and  teams  to  draw  the  corn 
from  the  field  to  the  machine.  Our  corn 
is  the  yellow  dent,  and  is  generally  set 
in  shocks  of  100  hills.  In  shredding 
some  shelled  corn  and  the  coarser  pieces 
of  stalks  fall  in  a  bunch.  If  not  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  mow  with  the  lighter 
fodder  it  is  sure  to  heat  and  mold. 
Shredded  fodder  is  the  best  bedding  we 
can  get  for  the  stable.  Some  have  put 
layers  of  straw  in  the  fodder,  but  it  is 
not  customary.  S.  D.  n. 

Branch  Co.,  Mich. 

I  notice  II.  A.  C.’s  inquiry  about  husk¬ 
ing  machines.  Last  year  we  shredded 
eight  acres  of  heavy  fodder,  crowding  it 
in  a  tight  mow.  We  fed  until  May  on 
this,  and  there  was  not  a  sign  of  mold. 
If  the  fodder  is  very  damp  when  shredded 
of  course  it  will  mold.  There  are  five 
or  six  shredders  around  here,  but  I  do 
not  know  of  one  busker  alone,  and  no  one 
would  use  such  a  machine.  The  shredder 
is  without  doubt  what  you  want  in  the 
way  of  a  husking  machine.  w.  P.  w. 

Danville,  Iowa. 

The  best  way  to  care  for  the  corn  crop 
is  to  put  it  into  a  silo.  The  next  best 
way  is  to  shred  the  fodder.  My  exper¬ 
ience  tells  me  not  to  use  one  of  the  large 
husking-shredder  machines.  A  large 
quantity  of  shredded  corn  fodder  placed 
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in  a  mow  will  heat  and  mold.  Mixing 
the  fodder  with  straw  helps  to  prevent 
heating.  But  unless  straw  is  very  handy 
to  get  while  the  machine  is  in  operation, 
it  would  not  pay,  as  it  would  require 
much  more  help,  and  the  party  doing  the 
job  is  usually  in  a  hurry  to  get  away 
to  the  next  place.  The  best  way  is  to 
have  a  shredder  and  gasoline  engine  «f 
your  own  and  shred  the  fodder  as  needed 
for  feeding,  and  then  it  will  sometimes  get 
heated,  if  left  too  long.  I  prefer  a  shred¬ 
der  to  a  cutter  for  dry  fodder,  as  it  puts 
the  fodder  in  much  better  shape,  and  the 
shredded  fodder  will  not  make  the  cows’ 
mouths  sore.  Further,  unless  several 
farmers  could  combine,  for  the  individual 
farmer  a  husker-sliredder  machine  and 
power  is  too  expensive.  The  writer  has 
an  old  busker  that  does  not  shred  the 
fodder,  but  it  leaves  the  stalks  in  bad 
shape,  as  they  leave  the  machine  end¬ 
ways.  E.  H. 

Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

I  have  used  a  busker  for  three  years, 
and  find  it  a  great  help.  I  do  not  use  a 
busker  and  shredder  for  two  reasons. 
The  machine  takes  a  great  deal  of  power, 
and  unless  one  has  a  silo  the  fodder  is 
sure  to  spoil,  and  even  then  the  silage 
is  apt  to  be  poor.  As  to  the  method  of 
operating  the  busker,  my  engine  is  sta¬ 
tionary,  so  that  I  run  the  busker  from 
counter-shaft,  placing  the  machine  on  a 
temporary  platform  16  feet  square,  so 
as  to  save  all  shelled  corn  and  fodder 
waste,  which  will  occur  whatever  way 
the  corn  is  husked.  In  cutting  the  corn 
I  make  small  compact  shocks  and  use  a 
low-down  farm  truck  to  draw  from  field. 
I  bind  the  fodder  and  restack  until  cured 
enough  to  put  in  corn.  I  raise  Canada 
flint  corn  for  the  grain  and  also  for  the 
fodder,  but  I  should  be  unable  to  raise 
corn  here  if  I  did  not  have  the  busker, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  get  men  to  husk 
corn  in  this  section,  though  they  will 
work  around  a  busker.  With  three  men 
and  a  boy  to  sack  the  corn  the  machine 
should  husk  in  good  corn  15  to  20  bushels 
per  hour.  I  would  not  think  of  trying 
to  raise  corn  for  grain  and  fodder  with¬ 
out  a  busker.  J.  8.  A. 

East  Windsor,  Conn.  ^ 


Consul  Masterson  of  Ilarput,  Turkey, 
describes  a  substitute  for  cement  which 
is  being  used  in  that  country  with  good 
results.  The  mixture  is  slaked  lime,  lin¬ 
seed  oil,  and  cotton  fibre.  Generally  a 
hollowed-out  stone  is  used,  although  a 
flat,  hard  surface  will  answer,  and  the 
process  is  started  by  pouring  the  oil  on 
a  handful  of  cotton,  after  which  the  lime 
is  dusted  in.  It  is  then  kneaded  until 
the  whole  is  thoroughly  mixed  and  about 
the  consistency  of  dough.  The  more  it 
is  kneaded  the  better  it  becomes. 

Value  of  The  Buzz  Saw. — It  is  sur¬ 
prising  the  multitude  of  uses  to  which  the 
inexpensive  buzz  saw  may  be  applied.  It 
not  only  takes  care  of  the  wood  supply 
for  Winter,  but  when  it  is  necessary  to 
repair  or  erect  buildings  it  will  easily 
reduce  labor  expense  one-third.  One 
farmer  using  a  saw  and  four  horse-power 
gasoline  engine  used  the  outfit  in  building 
his  barn,  doing  all  sawing  of  rafters  and 
studding  with  it.  lie  said  that  labor 
saved  more  than  paid  for  the  equipment. 
A  group  of  farmers  attacked  the  problem 
of  building  church  sheds  in  our  com¬ 
munity  a  few  days  ago.  All  the  saw¬ 
ing  was  accomplished  with  an  ordinary 
rocker-frame  buzz-saw.  Rafters  were  cut 
the  proper  slant,  they  were  notched,  and 
studding  was  cut  the  proper  length  and 
all  boards  were  cut  with  the  saw.  Tim¬ 
bers  which  were  to  be  cut  at  angles  were 
marked  and  were  held  at  the  desired  an¬ 
gle  to  the  saw.  On  this  particular  work 
the  time  consumed  was  reduced  40%. 

Ohio.  W.  J. 

Spent  Tan  Bark. — On  this  farm  great 
quantities  of  spent  tan  procured  from  the 
nearby  river  shore,  upon  which  it  was 
washed  from  tanneries  above,  has  been 
used  as  bedding  and  to  make  a  dry  barn¬ 
yard,  and  so  far  as  I  can  see  always  with 
good  effects.  It  was  employed  first  as  a 
mulch  two  or  three  inches  deep  for  straw¬ 
berries,  over  well  enriched  soil,  where 
they  fruited  abundantly  and  clean.  Its 
coarse  and  porous  nature  made  it  especial¬ 
ly  desirable  for  the  stable,  and  we  ceased 
to  use  it  only  because  the  supply  gave 
out.  I  put  100  loads  in  the  barnyard  one 
year  and  every  Spring,  as  long  as  it 
lasted,  skimmed  off  the  rich  surface  to 
spread  in  the  fields.  As  bedding  and 
manure  it  is  preferable  to  sawdust. 

Maine.  G.  s.  paine. 

II.  N.-Y. — "We  should  think  this  washed 
or  leached  out  bark  would  be  preferable 
to  the  bark  taken  directly  from  the  pits. 


“Why  don’t  women  dress  sensibly?” 
“If  they  did,  half  the  industries  of  the 
world  would  go  to  smash.” — Louisville 
Courier- J  ournal. 

A  little  girl  who  had  a  live  bantam 
presented  to  her  was  disappointed  at  the 
smallness  of  the  first  egg  laid  by  the  bird. 
Her  ideal  egg  was  that  of  the  ostrich,  a 
specimen  of  which  was  on  a  table  in  the 
drawing-room.  One  day  the  ostrich  egg 
was  missing  from  its  accustomed  place. 
It  was  subsequently  found  near  the  spot 
where  the  bantam  nested,  and  on  it  was 
stuck  a  piece  of  paper  with  the  words : 
“Something  like  this,  please.  Keep  on 
trying.” — Ball  Mall  Gazette. 


YOUR  HOME  AND 
YOUR  BUILDINGS 

How  to  protect  them  against  the 
weather  and  keep  them  looking 
well  at  the  smallest  expense 

The  days  have  gone  by  when  the 
farmer  looked  upon  paint  as  a  regret- 
able  expense.  Most  farmers  will  tell 
you  now  that  they  consider  paint  g;i 
investment  of  the  most  paying  kind. 

Property  owners  also  are  coming  to  realize 
the  real  cost  of  paint  is  not  the  price  per  gal¬ 
lon,  but  this  cost  divided  by  the  number  of 
years  that  the  paint  lasts.  Paint  that  costs  a 
few  cents  a  gallon  less  may  prove  exceedingly 
expensive  if  it  hasn’t  the  ability  to  withstand 
the  weather.  That’s  why  so  many  people 
are  turning  from  cheap  paints  and  hand-mixed 
lead  and  oil,  and  getting  the  certainty  of 
long  service  in 

High  Standard 

LIQUID -PAINT 

It  is  scientifically  made  of  highest  grade 
materials  proportioned  as  carefully  as  a  drug¬ 
gist’s  prescription  and  mixed  by  the  most 
modern  machinery. 

Exposure  tests  at  our  factory  carried  on  for 
a  third  of  a  century  and  service  on  thousands 
of  farm  buildings  show  “High  Standard” 
paint  holds  its  color,  resists  sun,  rain  and 
frost,  wears  longer  than  other  paint,  and  leaves 
a  good  surface  for  repainting. 

For  inside  walls  and  ceilings  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  economical  of  all  finishes  is  Mellotone; 
fadeless,  lasts  for  years  and  washes  bright 
as  new. 

Valuable  Books-Free 

inside  and  out — from  Homes  Attractive ,  and  with  it  we  11 
send,  if  you  ask.  color  cards  that  will  help  you  paint  your 
buildings,  implements,  etc.  Ask  the  name  of  your  nearest 
‘'High  Standard ”  dealer  in  case  you  don’t  already  know, 
and  write  today. 

The  Lowe  Brothers  Company 

510  E.  Third  Street,  Dayton.  Ohio 
Boston  Jersey  City  Chicago  Kansas  City 
Minneapolis 

Lowe  Brother*.  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


A  Farmer’s  Garden 

<111111  1111111111111111111111  ti  ■1111111111111111  iiitiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiit 

Helps  his  wife  to  plan  her  table  in  busy  times.  Saves  work  2 
and  worry,  saves  buying  so  much  meat,  gives  better  satis-  2 
faction  to  the  help.  A  good  garden  will  be  almost  iinpossi-  H 
ble  in  your  busy  life  without  proper  tools.  They  cost  little  S 
and  save  much  hard  work. 


WHEEL  HOES 
AND  DRILLS 


IRON  ACE 

will  sow,  cultivate,  ridge,  furrow,  etc.,  better  than  you  can  2 
with  old-fashioned  tools  and  ten  times  quicker.  A  woman,  E 
boy  or  girl  can  do  it.  Can  plant  closer  and  work  these  hand  E 
tools  while  the  horses  rest.  38  combinations  E 
from  which  to  choose  at  $2.50  to  $12.  One  2 
combined  tool  will  do  all  of  the  work.  2 
Ask  your  idealer  to  show  them  and  E 
rite  us  for  booklet,  “Gardening  S 
With  Modern  Tools’*  and  “Iron  S 
Age  Farm  and  Garden  News”  2 
both  free.  2 

BATEMAN  = 

M’F'GCO.  5 

Bo*  1C2  2  E 

Gronloch,  N.  J.  E 
iiuiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiE 

SKUNKS  4/VD  ALL 
OTHER  FURS 

We  want  them.  If  you  have 
never  written  to  us  for  a  price 
list,  do  so  at  once  and  be  kept 
posted  throughout  the  season. 
We  want  Furs  from  the  East¬ 
ern  States  and  Canada  only. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 

Trade  Mark.  284  Bridge  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


SKUNK 


WE  PAY  TOP  PRICES;  FOR  SKUNK. 
MINK,  MUSKRAT,  AND  ALL  RAW  FURS, 
Price  list  free.  M.  J.  .Jewett  & 
Sons,  Redwood,  N.Y.  Dept.  29. 


FUR  SHIPPERS 

Write  today  for  our  price  list 

We  pay  high  prices,  and  make  prompt  returns. 
Also  pay  all  express  charges. 

J.  G.  REICHARD  &  BRO.,  Inc. 

BOWERS,  (Berks  Co.,)  PA. 


Highest  Cash  Prices  for  Cow  and  Horse  Hides 

and  fancy  prices  for  Calf  Skins.  Address 

ROGERS  TANNERY,  -  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  l)oc,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  ski  u  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
Wo  tan  and  finish  thorn  right  j  make 
them  into  coats  (,1'or  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

your  fur  {roods  will  cost  you  loss  than 
to  uuy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
illustratod  catalog  {rives  a  lot  of  in 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  tako  oil  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  tho  Iroight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeintr  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horso 
hides  and  calf  skins  ;  about  tile  fur 
(roods  and  pune  trophies  wo  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave„  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING: 


Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons . 2.00 

Lawn  Making,  ltarrou .  1.10 

Agriculture  and  Chemistry,  Storer.  5.00 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke - 2.50 

Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Pammel  1.60 

Hook  of  Wheat,  Dondliuger .  2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard..  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage.  King....  1.50 

Study  of  Corn,  Shoesiulth . 50 

The  Soil,  King .  1.50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Wise 
Trappers 
Ship  Their 


FURS 


to  us  because  we  treat  them  right. 
Do  likewise.  Send  for  price  list 
and  ship  to 

M.  F.  Pfaelzer  &  Co., 

110  W.  29th  St.  (Desk  22), 
New  York  City. 


S hip  .Us  Your  ,  Raw  Furs  By  Express 


We  guarantee  to  hold  all  shipments  entirely  separate,  and  in  case  our  valua¬ 
tions  are  not  satisfactory  wc  will  return  your  goods  at  once,  and  pay  all 
express  charges  both  ways. 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO. 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 

Referencet:  Dun  or  Bradstreet  Commercial  Agencies — Any  Bank 
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Complete  Spreader  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  all 
Eastern  States.  Yes— I  mean  just  what  I  say.  and  other  states 
at  a  slight  advance  on  account  of  higher  freight. 

Reliable  Detroit  American 

It’s  the  best  you  can  buy  at  any  price- 
lightest  draft— fewer  parts— true  capac 
ity  — unlimited  guarantee  — 30 

Free  Triul. 

^Tongueless  Disc  Harrows 
and  Cultivators 

...  ,  ^  At  bargain  prices  and  easy  terms 

-i  ...»  .»  .  v  _8am0  ironclad  guarantee  and 

,  80  days'  trial. 

Write  Me  Now— My  catalog  is  free 

FRED  C.  ANDREWS,  General 
Manager  American  Harrow  Co. 

1 4 1 6  S  Hastings  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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High-grade  New  York  Spitzenburgs. 

The  problem  of  growing  prime  Spitzen- 
burg  apples  in  New  York  seems  to  have 
been  solved  by  Glenn  H.  Tinklepaugh, 
of  Sodus,  who  this  year  will  have  one 
carload  of  fancy  fruit  from  about  25 
trees.  The  fruit  has  been  inspected  a 
number  of  times  by  buyers  who  have  un¬ 
animously  pronounced  it  the  finest  Spitz- 
enburg  stock  seen  this  season  in  the 
State.  So  much  praise  was  given  this 
fruit  that  Mr.  Tinklepaugh  has  sent  five 
barrels  to  Chicago  for  the  mid-Winter 
fruit  show  to  be  held  there.  The  ex¬ 
hibit  will  be  shown  on  plates.  This 
grower  takes  great  pride  in  this  section 
as  an  “apple  area”  and  insisted  when  the 
arrangements  were  perfected  that  each 
plate  should  bear  the  placard,  “Grown  at 
Sodus,  N.  Y.”  These  Spitzenburg  trees 
have  been  bearing  for  the  last  nine  years 
and  have  uniformly  presented  a  worthy 
crop,  this  year  being  the  banner  season. 
There  are  on  the  farm  over  0,000  fruit 
trees  of  various  kinds  and  ages.  Over 
2,000  young  trees  will  come  into  bearing 
next  year.  The  farm  lies  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  Lake  Ontario  and  while  this  is  a 
factor  in  its  productivity,  scientific  man¬ 
agement  is  the  force  that  is  counting 
heavily  in  the  success  of  the  big  fruit 
farm.  See  picture,  page  1343.  a.  ii.  p. 
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Limitations  in  Regard  to  Debts. 

Will  you  let  me  know  how  many 
years  it  has  to  be  before  a  debt  is  out¬ 
lawed  in  the  State  of  Ohio?  w.  o. 

Strictly  speaking,  a  debt  is  never  “out¬ 
lawed.”  There  is  always  a  moral  obli¬ 
gation  to  pay,  but  to  put  an  end  to  litiga¬ 
tion  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union  have 
laws  limiting  the  time  within  which  an 
action  can  be  brought  to  enforce  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  debt,  and  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
an  action  upon  a  debt  upon  an  express 
or  implied  contract  which  is  not  in  writ¬ 
ing  must  be  brought  within  six  years  after 
the  cause  of  action  accrued,  but  it  must 
bo  remembered  that  in  all  these  States, 
and  in  this  case,  if  a  payment  has  been 
made  upon  the  debt  within  six  years  last 
past,  or  a  written  acknowledgment  has 
been  made  of  the  debt  or  a  promise  to 
pay  has  been  made  and  signed  by  the 
party  to  be  charged,  then,  in  those  cases, 
an  action  may  be  brought  on  the  debt 
within  six  years  after  such  payment, 
acknowledgment  or  promise. 


Line  Fences. 


Superphosphate  and  Acid  Phosphate. 

One  man  offers  me  “superphosphate” 
and  another  acid  phosphate.  What  is 
the  difference  between  them?  s.  K. 

For  practical  purposes  there  is  no  dif¬ 
ference.  “Superphosphate”  may  be  called 
a  polite  name  for  acid  phosphate.  They 
are  obtained  by  mixing  finely  ground 
phosphate  rock  with  sulphuric  acid.  This 
“cuts”  the  rock  and  makes  the  phosphate 
available.  In  the  fertilizer  trade  a  so- 
called  “double  superphosphate”  is  made 
as  follows :  Fine  ground  phosphate  rock 
is  treated  with  a  great  excess  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  so  that  when  the  sulphuric 
acid  is  drawn  off  it  brings  with  it  in  the 
form  of  free  phosphoric  acid  substantially 
all  the  phosphoric  acid  that  was  origin¬ 
ally  in  combination  in  the  phosphate 
rock.  The  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
free  phosphoric  acid  is  then  used  to  treat 
a  fresh  quantity  of  very  high-grade  finely 
ground  phosphate  rock.  The  resulting 
product  is  a  very  high  grade  double  super¬ 
phosphate  containing  about  40%  water 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  and  5%  reverted 
phosphoric  acid,  or  45%  “available” 
phosphoric  acid.  Dissolved  bones  are  also 
called  superphosphate. 


A  purchases  a  farm  on  which  there 
grows  a  wooded  piece  adjoining  B’s  mea¬ 
dow.  A  pastures  his  cows  in  the  wood 
lot  and  after  about  three  months  A’s 
cows  get  into  B’s  meadow.  B  notifies 
A  to  remove  his  stock  and  threatens  suit 
if  cows  are  again  found  in  meadow.  A 
calls  B’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
stone  wall  is  a  line  fence  and  that  one- 
half  of  the  maintenance  belongs  to  B. 
To  this  B  retorts  that  by  a  verbal  agree¬ 
ment  with  a  previous  owner  he  main¬ 
tains  the  part  of  the  wall  through  which 
the  cows  did  not  go.  A  is  willing  to  do 
his  part  of  maintaining  the  line  fence, 
but  thinks  B  should  bear  an  equal  share. 

J.  B. 

A  verbal  agreement  made  by  A’s  pre¬ 
decessor  with  B  as  to  which  part  of  the 
line  fence  they  would  separately  main¬ 
tain  is  not  binding  upon  A,  and  in  a  dis¬ 
pute  of  this  kind  A  should  call  in  the 
fence  viewers  to  decide  the  controversy, 
or  A  may  go  ahead  and  build  and  main¬ 
tain  the  fence  and  then  complain  to  the 
fence  viewers  who  may  order  B  to  pay 
his  share  of  the  work  of  the  repairing 
done  .by  A.  This  would  seem  to  be  a 
good  case  to  be  decided  by  the  fence 
viewers. 


Grain  in  the  Orchard. 

On  page  1207  you  give  the  experience 
of  F.  R.,  Ilummelstown,  Pa.,  on  allow¬ 
ing  grain  to  mature  in  the  orchard.  You 
say  “we  have  seen  the  same  thing  in  our 
own  orchard.”  Surely,  then,  I  am  not 
the  only  one  who  has  had  the  same  ex¬ 
perience  in  my  orchard,  and  it  requires 
three  years  hard  work  to  overcome  the 
bad  effects  of  allowing  grain  to  mature 
among  trees.  I  am  not  a  farmer,  but 
The  It.  N.-Y.  is  just  what  I  need,  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  valuable  information 
on  bees,  poultry  and  the  orchard,  j.  p. 

Ono,  Pa.. 

R.  N.-Y". — Every  year  we  caution  our 
readers  not  to  let  small  grain  mature  in 
a  young  orchard.  There  will  surely  be 
trouble  if  this  is  permitted.  In  a  very 
wet  season  there  will  not  be  so  much 
damage,  but  there  is  always  a  period  of 
drought  before  the  grain  matures,  and 
it  will  suck  the  life  out  of  the  soil. 


Cotton  Ginning  Report. 

Up  to  Deceber  1  the  total  amount  of 
cotton  ginned  in  this  country  amounted 
to  121,081,100  bales,  or  26,559  bales  more 
than  at  the  same  ‘date  last  year.  De¬ 
tails  by  States  follow : 


Aliens  Holding  Property. 

Can  a  non-citizen  buy  a  farm  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  (father  and  brother 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but 
non-citizen  was  born  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ocean)  or  must  non-citizen  get 
papers  before  he  can  buy?  w.  o. 

A  non-citizen,  that  is,  an  alien,  may 
purchase  land  within  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  may  hold  the  same  to  him 
and  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever  as 
fully  as  any  natural-born  citizen  of  the 
United  States  may  or  can  do,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  that  he  should  have  taken 
out  his  first  papers  before  he  can  buy 
the  property.  The  only  exception  to 
this  is  that  an  alien  of  a  country  which 
is  actually  at  war  with  the  United  States 
at  the  time  cannot  purchase  property. 
An  alien,  subject  to  the  same  exception, 
may  take  lend  by  descent  or  devise  with¬ 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  the  same 
as  natural  born  citizens  of  the  United 
States  could  do.  The  rule  in  the  above 
cases  holds  good  in  nearly  all  of  the 
States,  although  some  of  them  make  it 
necessary  that  the  alien  should  have 
taken  out  his  first  papers  before  pur¬ 
chasing  the  property,  and  in  some  States 
the  laws  allow  aliens  to  acquire  property 
if  the  country  from  which  they  come  al¬ 
lows  our  citizens  the  same  right. 


States. 

1913. 

1912. 

Alabama  . 

1.365.888 

1.161.4S2 

Arkansas  . 

789,038 

659,505 

Florida  . 

58,490 

48,630 

Georgia  . 

2.064,792 

1,564,428 

Louisiana  . 

340.086 

343,323 

Mississippi  . 

955,588 

817,707 

No.  Carolina  . 

622,746 

754.569 

Oklahoma  . 

761,439 

869.278 

So.  Carolina . 

1,161,437 

1.041,089 

Tennessee  . 

304,502 

208.721 

Texas  . 

3,571.331 

4,314.821 

Other  States  . 

85,763 

70,3SS 

The  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange  reports 
that  the  farmers  of  Western  Canada  have 
thus  far  this  year  marketed  143,000,000 
bushels  of  grain,  receiving  890,000,000 
for  it. 


Buckwheat  As  a  Nurse  Crop.— I 
would  like  to  learn  the  experience  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  farmers  in  seed¬ 
ing  the  various  kinds  of  grass  and  clover 
seeds  with  buckwheat,  as  a  nurse  crop.  I 
realize  that  much  depends  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  and  the  amount  of  rain¬ 
fall,  but  the  same  would  apply  also  to 
seedings  with  oats,  barley  or  Winter  rye, 
and  I  want  a  comparison  as  to  buck¬ 
wheat  and  the  other  crops  mentioned. 

Michigan.  p.  M. 

R.  N.-Y. — W  ill  some  of  our  farmers 

give  experience? 


NEW -YORKER 

Co-operation  With  Ohio  Farmers. 

The  Agi'icultural  Commission  of  Ohio 
is  to  combine  the  two  positions  of  county 
agent,  or  counsellor,  and  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  county  experiment  farm,  and 
will  confirm  appointments  to  the  position 
of  county  counsellor  in  such  counties  only 
as  have  voted  to  establish  county  experi¬ 
ment  farms.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
have  the  general  assembly  provide  funds 
for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  such  su¬ 
perintendents  and  counsellors,  by  the 
State.  The  commission  will  encourage 
the  cooperative  buying  and  selling  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  and  supplies  and  assist 
in  organizing  farmers  into  cooperative 
associations,  but  in  no  case  shall  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Agricultural  Commission 
serve  as  financial  officers  of  cooperative 
organizations.  Its  agents  and  employes 
may  secure  prices  and  advise  as  to  quali¬ 
ty  but  in  no  case  shall  they  recommend 
or  indicate  a  preference  as  between  per¬ 
sons,  firms  or  corporations  manufactur¬ 
ing  or  selling  any  agricultural  products 
or  supplies,  or  make  contracts  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  or  sale  of  the  same. 

The  Agricultural  Commission  of  Ohio 
is  a  new  department  of  the  State  govern¬ 
ment  which  recently  took  over  the  work 
done  by  the  State  board  of  agriculture 
and  other  bodies  of  a  similar  nature. 
Benj.  F.  Gayman,  formerly  chief  inspec¬ 
tor  in  the  State  dairy  and  food  depart* 
ment,  is  secretary  of  the  commission.  The 
general  offices  are  at  Columbus. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page. 


CIRCULAR  SAWS 

Saw  Tables,  Wood  Sawing  Outfits 

on  wheels.  6  horse-power  gasoline 
engine,  $115.00.  Ice  Hoists. 
Catalogue  Free. 

PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


~'?leu  hi  land 

Stone  Crusher 

Get  one  of  these  crushers  for  crushing  trap  rock  or 
any  other  stoue  for  concrete  or  road  making. 

Big  money  makers  for  farmers  having  4  to 
12  H.P.  Take  on  neighboring  contracts 
and  machine  will  soon  pay  for  itself. 

Write  for  catalog,  prices  and  trial  offer. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO. 

Box  41  New  Holland.  Pa. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

St.  Mary’s  Poultry  Club,  first  annual 
show,  St.  Mary’s,  Pa.,  December  1S-19. 

Poultry  Show,  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den.  New  York.  December  26-31. 

New  Jersey  Farmers’  week.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick. 
December  26-31. 

Forty-first  annual  meeting,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  January  29-30,  1914. 

Farmers’  week,  Pennsylvania  State 
College  P.  O.,  December  29,  1913-January 
3,  1914. 

Vermont  Dairymen's  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Rutland,  Vt.,  January  6-8, 

-l  J  J.'X  • 

New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Convention  Hall,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  January  7-S-9,  1914. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  annu¬ 
al  Winter  meetiug,  Easton,  Md.,  January 
13-lo,  1914, 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  convention  and  trade  exhibit, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  January  15-16,  1914. 

Vermont  State  Poultry 
seventeenth  exhibition,  St. 

January  20-22,  1914. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural 
nual  meeting,  Cleveland,  O., 

23.  in  connection  with  the 
Ohio  State  apple  show. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting,  Richmond,  Va.,  January 

Annual  Corn  Show,  Pennsylvania  Live 
21-23,  1914. 

Stock  Breeders’  Association,  Pennsylvan¬ 
ia  Dairy  Union,  Pennsylvania  Horticul¬ 
tural  Association,  York,  Pa.,  third  week 
in  January,  1914. 

Ohio  Corn  Improvement  Association, 
Mansfield.  O.,  January  27-30,  1914. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  Soci¬ 
ety,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January  28-29-30, 

JLl/JL-i. 

1  armors’  W  eek,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus^  Ohio,  February  2-6.  1914. 

Sixth  National  Corn  Exposition,  State 

H™u,nds>  Dallas,  Texas,  February 
JLU-24,  1914. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst,  ten-weeks’  Winter  course,  Jan¬ 
uary  6-March  13,  1914. 

Thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen 
Cleveland,  O.,  June  24-26,  1914. 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  All 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


LOW-DOWN  FARM  TRUCKS 


Association, 
Alban’s,  Vt., 

Society,  an- 
January  20- 
Fifth  Annual 


We  now  makea  full  line  of  both  Steel- Wheel 

and  Wood-Wheel  Farm  Trucks,  and  shall  be 
pleased  to  furnish  you  our  free  catalog  of  same. 

On  account  of  the  ease  with  which  work  can 
he  done  with  these  trucks,  they  are  fast  com¬ 
ing  Into  general  use.  Let  us  have  your  In¬ 
quiry  for  prices. 

HAVANA  MKTAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17,  HAVAS  A,  I IX, 


No  matter  what  work  you  want  to  do, 
there's  a  Jacobson  engine  that's  just  tho 
thin.’.  One  of  our  newest  operates  oil  either 
gasoline  or  kerosene.  Jacobson  Portable 
Gasoline  Engines  are  approved  and  labeled 
by  the  Underwriters.  They  carry  the  heavi¬ 
est  loads,  with  ease.  Material  and  work¬ 
manship  finest  obtainable. 
JACOBSON  MACHINE 
MFG.  CO. 

D,  Warren,  Pa. 


Send 

for 

Free 


-YOURS 

—For  Greatest 
Power  Profits! 

®  fren.f{Ji<t\trea  a“d  Pr°of'  Yo,‘  don't 
tecilue  the  economy ,  reliability  and 
superiority  of  the  famous 


■L-  _ —  ENGINES 

I, .»!J.ar<\.repIacink  a"  other  power 
outfits  wherever  introduced.  Learn 
the  reasons.  Buy  your  last  engine 

J, r*t  and  save  big  money.  Left'e] 
r,lI)sany  machine, does  many 
things  gasoline  can't  do. 

1  Borns  anything  for  fuel. 

lion  t  wait!  Write  us  now! 
James  Leffel  &  Company 
sox  287,  Springfield,  Ohio 


FAIRBANKS  “BULL  DOG”  ENGINES 


Write  for  Prices  and  Terms 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Ball  imore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


“Bull  Dog”  Engines  1  Vfc  to  1 6  H.  P. 
Vertical  Engines  8  to  60  H.P. 
GAS,  GASOLENE,  or  KEROSENE 
Equipped  with  Batteries  or  Magneto 

The  best  engine  for  any  purpose;  Water 
Systems,  Pumps,  Hoists,  Sprayers,  Saws, 
Concrete  Mixers,  Stone  Crushers,  Electric 
Light  Outfits,  etc. 

Portable,  Semi-Portabie,  and  Stationary  Types 

Made  up  to  the  Fairbanks  standard  and 
backed  by  the  Fairbanks  Guarantee. 

Bulletin  No.  28-R  describes  them.  Copy 
upon  request. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY 


Hartford,  Conn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Palerson,  N.  J, 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 


NEW  YORK 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.  London,  England 

Providence,  R.  1.  Glasgow,  Scotland 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Hamburg  Germany 

\X  ashington  D.  C.  Paris,  France 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC— Fire  in  the  Arcadia 
Hotel,  a  cheap  lodging  house  for  men  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  3,  killed  28  men  and 
injured  45  more.  The  evidence  so  far 
shows  that  the  five  story  brick  building 
had  been  remodelled,  the  walls  on  the 
fourth  floor  having  been  removed  and 
flimsy  wooden  partitions  substituted. 
These  cut  the  floor  into  small  rooms,  and 
as  the  woodwork  did  not  reach  to  the 
ceiling  there  was  a  strong  draught  to 
cflrry  the  flames  in  every  direction.  The 
fire  escapes  in  the  rear  of  the  building 
are  said  to  have  been  too  small  and  to 
have  been  placed  at  windows  opening 
from  small  cell-like  rooms,  the  doors  of 
which  were  locked  at  night  by  the  oc¬ 
cupants.  The  hotel  was  owned  by  a 
family  named  Lyons,  whose  members  are 
said  to  control  GT  cheap  lodging  houses 
in  various  cities. 

The  vacuum  clothes  washer  game, 
which  consists  in  selling  agencies  to  per¬ 
sons  who  think  they  will  make  a  fortune, 
resulted  in  the  arrest  in  New  York.  Dec. 
3,  of  Charles  J.  Tappan,  an  agent  who 
sold  a  contract  to  Mrs.  Maud  C.  Parker 
for  $5,000.  Mrs.  Parker  had  Tappan 
locked  up  in  Ludlow  street  jail  in  a  suit 
to  recover  the  money  she  paid.  She  says 
she  was  induced  to  believe  that  she  could 
sell  the  vacuum  washers  for  $3.50  each, 
and  that  her  contract  called  for  1,667 
washers.  After  she  had  spent  $762  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  them  she  found  that  depart¬ 
ment  stores  were  competing  with  her  at 
49  cents. 

The  register  of  the  Land  Office  at  Jun¬ 
eau,  Alaska,  decided  on  November  28,  that 
twenty-one  coal  claims  of  the  so-called 
McAlpine  group  of  200  on  Cook  Inlet 
should  be  held  for  cancellation  because  of 
fraud.  The  promoters  of  the  McAlpine 
group — Wilbur  W  .McAlpine,  Albert  H. 
Itoehm.  George  W.  Ross,  Frank  D.  An¬ 
drus,  Arthur  L-  Holmes  and  McCurdy  C. 
Lcbeau,  of  Detroit,  and  John  M.  Eush- 
nell,  of  Chicago — were  indicted  in  Detroit 
on  March  6,  1911.  for  conspiracy  to  de¬ 
fraud  the  United  States.  They  have  not 
been  brought  to  trial.  The  claimants 
were  mostly  clerks  and  stenograph  ersdem- 
ployed  by  large  corporations  in  Detroit, 
who  are  alleged  to  have  signed  powers 
of  attorney  and  relinquishment  when  re¬ 
quired  to  do  so  by  their  employers.  The 
government  alleges  that  the  Cook  Inlet 
Coal  Fields  Company,  which  filed  on  the 
McAlpine  lands  soon  after  1900,  sold 
millions  of  dollars  of  stock  in  the  com¬ 
pany,  among  the  investors  being  John  D. 
Rockefeller  and  the  late  II.  II.  Rogers. 

Five  hundred  persons  are  dead  and  20.- 
000  homeless  as  a  result  of  the  Texas 
floods.  Dec.  4-7  a  vast  sea  of  yellow 
water  was  rushing  gulfward,  destroying 
life  and  property  and  every  means  of 
communication.  8ix  thousand  were  made 
homeless  by  the  flood  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bryan  and  Hearne,  and  there  was  15,- 
000  more  refugees  at  Temple,  Lagrange, 
Austin.  Navasota,  Marlin,  Belton.  Waco, 
Waxahachie  and  Columbus.  The  worst 
feature  is  the  lack  of  food.  Supplies 
have  been  sent  from  Houston  and  Gal¬ 
veston,  but  the  trains  are  not  able  to  get 
anywhere  near  the  stricken  districts,  and 
the  homeless  are  starving  and  suffering 
from  a  cold  wave  that  struck  Texas,  Dec. 
6.  The  Bryan  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
issued  an  announcement,  placing  the 
death  list  there  and  at  Hearne  at  five 
hundred.  They  reached  this  estimate  by 
inability  to  find  families  that  had  lived 
in  destroyed  homes  and  who  were  not 
seen  after  their  houses  were  struck  by 
the  torrent.  Water  six  to  ten  feet  deep 
has  been  sweeping  over  the  fields  and 
through  towns  unimpeded  by  hills,  as 
Southern  Texas  has  a  gently  sloping 
descent  to  the  gulf.  As  the  water  con¬ 
tinues  to  fall  bodies  are  found  in  ruined 
homes  under  debris  and  in  fields.  Many 
farmers  who  could  have  saved  their  lives 
were  drowned  because  they  stayed  behind 
to  watch  livestock.  Dec.  8,  reports  from 
Bryan  put  the  number  of  people  still 
missing  at  6,000,  and  seven  life  savers 
were  drowned  that  day.  It  is  impossible 
to  get  supplies  to  the  thousands  of  per¬ 
sons  marooned  in  buildings,  and  they  are 
killing  cattle  and  other  livestock  and  eat¬ 
ing  the  meats  raw.  An  outbreak  of  small¬ 
pox  is  reported  among  the  homeless  vic¬ 
tims  near  there,  but  until  the  waters  sub¬ 
side  it  is  impossible  to  send  doctors. 

Approximately  500  Chippewa  and  Otta¬ 
wa  Indians  in  Michigan  are  to  enter  a 
claim  for  $200,000,000  against  the  United 
States  Government  for  alleged  deprivation 
of  valuable  lands  and  fishing  rights  in  the 
great  lakes.  The  validity  of  this  claim 
hinges  upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  of  1833,  in  which  it  was  supposed 
the  Indians  had  signed  away  all  rights  to 
land  where  South  Chicago  is  now  located, 
all  lake  islands  and  property  of  enorm¬ 
ous  value  in  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  The  Indians  allege  that  through 
oversight  this  territory  was  not  included 
in  the  treaty. 

Colorado  suffered  a  record  breaking 
snowstorm  Dec.  4-5.  The  storm  is  the 
worst  since  1S85.  The  total  precipita¬ 
tion  was  40.7  inches.  Scores  of  railroad 
trains  were  stalled  within  a  few  miles  of 
Denver.  Street  cars  were  out  of  com¬ 
mission  for  thirty-six  hours.  Many  build¬ 
ings  collapsed  and  dangerous  mountain 
slides  are  reported  from  many  sections. 
Ten  Denver  residents  are  missing  and  re¬ 
ports  state  that  several  mail  stages  are 
lost.  Coal  deliveries  were  impossible  and 
hotels,  department  stores  and  office  build¬ 
ings  abandoned  heat  and  elevator  service 
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for  sevewil  days.  All  public  schools  were 
closed  and  funerals  abandoned.  Prob¬ 
ably  two  weeks  will  be  required  to  clear 
the  downtown  district  of  snow,  and  it 
was  announced,  Dec.  8,  that  it  would  be 
10  days  before  bodies  awaiting  burial 
could  be  removed. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
foreshadowed  in  Secretary  Houston’s  first 
annual  report,  presented,  Dec.  6,  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson.  A  plan  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  in  the  fiscal  estimates  for  1916 
proposes  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  de¬ 
partment  in  five  or  six  main  groups,  such 
as  research,  State  relations,  rural  organ¬ 
ization,  forest  service,  weather  and  regu¬ 
lation.  Such  a  plan,  Secretary  Houston 
believes,  will  promote  co-ordination. 
Plans  for  redistricting  the  country  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  pure  food  law  are 
announced,  and  the  Secretary  declares 
his  intention  to  ask  for  authority  to  pre¬ 
pare  amendments  to  the  pure  food  law 
to  improve  the  food  supply,  protect  the 
public  health  and  promote  uniformity  in 
food  legislation.  Prosecutions  under  the 
food  and  drugs  act  and  other  regulatory 
statutes  will  be  expedited  and  made  still 
more  effective  through  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Justice,  whereby  the 
solicitor  will  prepare  cases  in  the  form  of 
criminal  information  and  place  at  the  ser- 
vice  of  the  United  State  District  At¬ 
torneys  in  the  trial  of  cases  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  attorneys,  who  are  thoroughly  fam¬ 
iliar  with  the  highly  technical  and  tech¬ 
nological  aspects  of  many  of  these  causes. 
Free  distribution  of  seeds  by  Congress¬ 
men  should  be  discontinued,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  recommends.  H.e  would  conduct  in 
its  stead  a  constructive  work  in  securing 
and  distributing  new  seeds  and  plants. 

The  meeting  of  the  Western  New  Y'ork 
Horticultural  Society  is  both  the  oldest 
and  largest  association  of  fruit  growers 
in  the  Empire  State.  The  gathering  of 
January  28th,  29th  and  30th  will  be  a 
memorable  one,  the  program  containing 
several  attractive  features.  Among  the 
out-of-State  speakers  will  be  Professor 
S.  A.  Beach,  of  the  Iowa  College  of 
Agriculture ;  Dr.  Lipman,  director  New 
Jersey  Agriculture  College  Experiment 
Station ;  a  Michigan  peach-grower,  etc. 
A  large  aggregation  of  spray  rigs,  etc., 
is  already  arranged  for.  Liberal  prizes 
are  offered  in  the  competitive  class  for 
fruits.  Those  wishing  further  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  fruit  entries  should 
communicate  with  John  Hall,  secretary- 
treasurer,  204  Granite  Building,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

OBITUARY.  —  Aaron  Montgomery 
Ward,  who  rose  from  a  day  laborer  to 
the  presidency  of  a  mail  order  house, 
died,  Dec.  7,  at  his  residence  at  Highland 
Park,  Ill.  Death  resulted  from  a  com¬ 
plication  of  diseases  which  developed 
after  two  falls.  Mr.  Ward  was  born 
at  Chatham,  N.  ,T..  on  February  17,  1843, 
the  family  going  West  when  he  was  eight 
years  old.  He  advanced  himself  by  his 
own  endeavors  until  at  his  death  liis 
wealth  is  reliably  estimated  at  $15,000,- 
000.  Mr.  Ward’s  long  continued  efforts 
to  prevent  the  erection  of  buildings  in 
Grant  Park,  Chicago,  won  for  him  the 
name  of  “the  watchdog  of  the  lake  front.” 
At  one  time  there  were  forty-six  projects 
for  buildings  on  the  park,  and  he  fought 
these  projects  in  the  face  of  general  op¬ 
position.  Two  years  ago  the  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court  handed  down  a  decision  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  erection  of  buildings  on  the 
Chicago  lake  front. 

WASHINGTON. — The  advance  on  the 
cold  storage  trust  and  the  high  cost  of 
living  menace  was  begun  Dec.  5,  when 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  appointed  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee  to  take  charge  of  anti-cold  storage 
bills  and  to  hold  hearings  to  fix  responsi¬ 
bility,  if  possible,  for  the  prevailing  prices 
of  eggs  and  other  foodstuffs.  The  sub¬ 
committee  will  begin  hearings  next  week. 
It  includes  Representatives  Adamson, 
chairman;  Covington,  Cullop,  Hamilton 
and  Lafferty.  The  bill  of  Mr.  McKellar, 
of  Tennessee,  to  prohibit  the  cornering  of 
the  market  in  foodstuffs  and  to  prescribe 
a  time  limit  for  the  storing  of  eggs  and 
meats,  was  referred  to  the  sub-commit¬ 
tee.  Mr.  McKellar,  who  charges  that  a 
combination  of  beef  packers  is  responsi¬ 
ble  not  only  for  the  high  prices  of  meats, 
but  of  eggs,  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
House  to  speak  for  one  hour,  Dec.  8,  on 
the  subject  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 
While  the  sub-committee  is  devoting  at¬ 
tention  specifically  to  the  cold  storage 
trust  the  Judiciary  Committee  will  under¬ 
take  a  probe  of  the  trust  question  in 
general.  That  committee  is  also  after 
the  beef  combination,  and  its  majority 
members  hope  to  absolve  Democracy  from 
blame  for  a  condition  of  affairs  which 
depletes  the  pocketbook  of  the  ultimate 
consumer. 


A  Danish  Farmer  in  New  York. 

[The  following  letter  was  written  by 
a  Danish  American  farmer — J.  P.  Lind- 
berg,  formerly  of  Minnesota,  who  bought 
a  farm  of  112  acres  in  Otsego  Co..  N.  Y., 
Notice  that  the  great  need  he  finds  in 
New  York  is  cooperation  and  credit  as  he 
found  them  in  Denmark.] 

I  moved  here  in  March,  1913,  brought 
five  horses,  some  bushels  of  oats,  barley, 
corn  and  some  other  things  I  had  use  for 
here,  in  all  16,000  pounds.  I  moved  on 
the  farm  March  15,  but  did  not  get  any¬ 
thing  done  before  April  15,  on  account 
of  rain  every  day.  I  brought  a  man  along 
from  Minnesota  whom  I  paid  $25  per 
month  and  board.  Then  he  began  to 


plow,  and  here  I  met  my  first  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  old  farmers  had  not  plowed 
deeper  than  four  inches  and  I  went  down 
eight  inches.  We  plowed  in  all  40  acres 
and  I  took  out  about  500  loads  of  stones. 
It  cost  me  $7  per  acre  to  get  it  plowed 
and  to  take  the  stones  off.  I  had  10 
acres  in  oats,  12  acres  in  buckwheat,  two 
acres  in  barley,  15  acres  in  corn  and  one 
acre  potatoes.  I  sowed  grass  seed  in  the 
10  acres  oats,  on  the  same  10  acres  I 
spread  10%  tons  lime,  because  clover  will 
not  grow  here  wifnout  lime.  I  got  30 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  but  my  grass 
seed  did  not  come  as  well  as  I  thought 
it  would,  but  now  I  am  spreading  eight 
loads  manure  per  acre  on  top  and  expect 
to  get  a  good  stand  next  year.  On  the 
two  acres  barley  I  got  50  bushels  No.  1 
barley,  potatoes  200  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Corn  was  a  disappointment.  I  planted 
it  May  16  and  17,  got  a  good  stand  and 
it  grew  well  until  June  9,  then  we  got 
a  frost  which  took  it  right  down  to  the 
ground,  still  it  came  up  again  fairly  well, 
and  in  August  it  looked  as  if  I  should 
get  25  to  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  again 
on  September  8,  there  came  a  frost  and 
we  got  nothing  to  speak  of ;  still  I  had 
gathered  four  bushels  for  seed  for  next 
year  and  will  try  it  again.  As  it  was 
very  dry  here  this  year,  and  it  looked  as 
if  iiay  would  be  scarce,  I  planted  two 
acres  for  fodder  corn  July  3,  which  came 
fairly  well,  and  I  also  got  it  cut  down  be¬ 
fore  the  frost.  Next  year  I  shall  plant  six 
acres  in  July  and  cut  it  about  September 
1.  as  it  will  yield  more  per  acre  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  On  the  12  acres  of  wheat  I 
got  100  bushels,  but  the  straw  is  not  good 
for  anything  but  bedding. 

The  prices  for  the  various  products  are, 
just  now,  oats  50  cents  per  bushel ;  bar¬ 
ley  $1 ;  buckwheat  75  ;  corn  85  ;  hay  from 
$12  to  $16  per  ton,  eggs  45  cents  per 
dozen ;  cream  35 ;  hogs,  dressed  10  cents ; 
beef  from  eight  to  10,  dressed.  Hay  I 
got  scarcely  three-fourths  ton  to  the  acre. 

I  had  three  cows  through  the  Summer, 
which  brought  me  $15  per  month,  be¬ 
sides  what  we  used  in  the  house. 

I  have  sold  two  horses  and  bought  four 
more  cows  and  have  besides  three  calves, 
two  hogs  and  about  100  hens.  That  will 
be  all  I  can  keep  this  Winter,  and  then 
I  still  shall  have  to  buy  about  $15  worth 
of  grain  per  month.  Last  Spring  I  used 
about  $100  worth  of  fertilizer,  but  will 
use  more  next  year  until  I  get  over  it 
with  manure.  What  we  need  here  is 
manure,  lime  and  good  work.  I  have 
seen  oats  here  bring  70  bushels  per  acre 
and  hay  three  tons  on  land  that  was  well 
kept.  The  land  around  here  is  quite 
hilly  and  has  a  good  many  stones  on  it, 
with  woods  here  and  there.  We  have 
a  layer  of  lmrdpan  underneath  and  need 
rain  at  least  once  a  week,  otherwise  it 
gets  too  dry,  but  we  generally  get  the 
rain. 

Land  sells  for  $10  to  $30  per  acre,  for 
$25  per  acre  you  can  buy  a  good  farm 
with  good  buildings,  for  $10  per  acre  a 
so-called  “run-down”  farm.  Generally 
one- third  to  one-half  is  required  cash, 
the  rest  on  longer  time;  90  out  of  every 
100  farms  are  for  sale  here,  the  reason  as 
far  as  I  can  judge  is  that  all  the  young 
people  have  gone  to  town  and  the  old 
people  are  left  alone  on  the  farm  and 
can  do  nothing.  What  we  need  is  good 
farmers  with  at  least  from  $1,500  to 
$3,000  who  can  pay  half  of  it  on  the 
farm  and  have  enough  left  to  start  with, 
but  what  we  need  most  of  all  is  coopera- 
tibn,  as  they  are  50  years  behind  as  to 
buying  and  selling.  Credit  hardly  exists 
yet,  but  it  will  come  by  and  by.  A  year 
ago  here  was  only  one  Danish  family, 
now  we  are  21,  not  so  bad  in  one  year. 
We  have  also  got  a  Danish  Brotherhood 
Lodge  started  with  14  members.  Also 
a  Danish  pastor  from  Iowa  has  bought 
a  farm  here  and  will  move  here  with  his 
family  in  March.  II is  name  is  A  Kirke- 
gaard.  Thus  we  may  by  and  by  expect 
to  have  a  congregation  established.  We 
have  from  two  to  three  miles  to  railroad 
and  from  seven  to  10  miles  to  Oneonta, 
a  city  with  12,000  inhabitants.  Schools 
are  found  everywhere.  Generally  lumber 
enough  is  found  on  every  farm  for  own 
use,  and  often  some  to  sell.  We  hav** 
plenty  of  good  water  and  the  climate  is 
good.  The  Danes  say  it  is  almost  like 
Denmark. 

As  a  warning  I  shall  say  this.  Don’t 
settle  too  far  from  town,  look  out  that 
there  is  plenty  of  water  and  that  the 
land  is  not  too  rough,  with  too  many 
stones,  and  it  will  not  be  amiss  if  ttie 
land  slants  towards  the  south  or  east. 
See  that  there  is  woodland  enough  for 
own  use,  and  last  but  not  least  don’t  go 
near  the  agents ;  they  are  worse  than  out 
West.  Have  $1,500  or  more,  good  cour¬ 
age  and  a  pair  of  good  hands  to  work 
with,  then  I  believe  here  is  as  good  a 
place  to  find  a  home  and  a  good  living 
as  any  place  I  know. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  edi¬ 
torial  page. 
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rewarded  more 
generously  than 
inthe  Southeast. 

r  Small  capital 
and  energy  will 
accomplish  wonder¬ 
ful  results  for  you  in 
this  favored  land. 

Dairying,  trucking,  fruit  growing,  poultry 
raising  and  general  farming  are  making  South¬ 
ern  farmers  independent. 


Plenty  of  rain  and  ample  sunshine  every 
month,  irrigation  unnecessary.  Growing  season 
from  7  to  ’9  months  duration.  Two  and  three 
crops  raised  annually.  Local  markets  plentiful 
and  profitable.  Early  vegetables  and  fruit  bring 
high  prices  in  Northern  cities. 

Modern  schools  and  highways,  good  churches, 
rural  telephones,  healthful  climate  anddelightful 
summers  and  winters  make  the  South  the  most 
desirable  location  in  America  for  Homeseekers. 

Learn  How  to  Make  Money 

Send  for  the  ” Southern 
Field”  magazine,  book¬ 
lets  and  farm  lists  which 
give  the  whole  facts. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent 

Room  87  Washington,  D.  C. 


I  r  ft  FARMS  FOB  SALE— Near  Phi  la.  and  Trenton  markets; 
I0U  good  R.R.  and  trolley  facilities.  New  catalogue.  Es¬ 
tablished  25  years.  HORACE  G.  REEDER.  Newtown,  Ps. 


U:.  •  •  ,,  FOR  SALE— Prices  right.  Terms 

Virginia  Farms  Reasonable.  Soil  fertile.  Mild 
Climate.  Best  Markets.  We  have  farms  from  5 
acres  to  5,000  acres.  Write  for  our  Free  Illustrated 
Catalogues.  Southside  Realty  Co.,  Inc.,  Petersburg,  Vi. 


Farms  forJSalG 

Fertile  and  beautiful  farm  lands,  water  fronts 
and  timber  land  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  Maryland. 

SAMUEL  P  WOODCOCK,  -  Salisbury,  Maryland 


VIRGINIA  !L2IOO-acre  Ranch 

on  James  River,  $10  per  acre.  Torms.  Send  for 
Free  List  Dairy  and  Poultry  Farms.  'We  can  suit 
all.  Casselman  &Company, Richmond,  Virginia 


THE  FARM  IDEAL 

Overlooks  beautiful  valley  and  river,  near  trolley 
and  live  town,  127  acres  under  high  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  sloping  mostly  south;  fine  barns;  residence, 
9  rooms,  bath,  steam  heat  Less  than  $100  an  acre. 

E.  E.  SLOCUM,  141  liroadway,  N.  V.  City 


New  York  Farms  Lead  the  Country 

in  fruit,  dairy  and  general  crops.  Fair  market  price 
and  expert  services  are  assured  by  selections  from 
the  big  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalog,  with 
map,  sent  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary.  No. 

4,  of  STATE  FARM  BROKERS’  ASSOCIATION.  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


154  ACRES 

10-room  house,  two  barns,  30x40,  20x40:  granary,  liog- 
bouse,  ice-house,  milk-house,  all  good  condition. 
Apples,  plums,  cherries  and  pears.  Hundred  thou, 
sand  saw  lumber.  2  miles  to  Railroad  town  and 
milk  shipping  station  to  New  York  City.  $4,500 — 

.....  -..-I,  UAIf’CCADM  ARFNrV  fluupnn  Tinna  Pn  N  V 


35  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE  i 


was  the  yield  of  WHEAT 


I6oac«. 


country 


Cl  hum  si  . . . ,,  ,i, 

on  many  farms  in  West¬ 
ern  Canada  In  1913,  some 
yields  being  reported  as 
high  as  50  bushels 
per  acre.  As  high  as 
100  bushels  were  record¬ 
ed  In  some  districts 
for  oats,  50  bushels  for 
barley  and  from  10  to 
20  bushels  for  ilax. 

J.  Keys  arrived  In  the 
years  ago  from  Den¬ 
mark,  with  very  little  means.  He 
homesteaded,  worked  hard,  is 
now  the  owner  of  320  acres  of  j 
land,  In  1913  had  a  crop  of  200 
aeres.wliich  will  realize  him  about 
$4,000.  His  wheat  weighed  68 
lbs.  to  the  bushel  and  averaged 
I  over  35  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Thousands  of  similar  instances  mightbo 
related  of  the  homesteaders  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

The  crop  o.f  1913  was  an  abundant  one 
everywhere  in  Western  Canada. 

Ask  for  descriptive  literature  and  reduced 
railway  rates.  Apply  to 

Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada,  or 
Canadian  Government  Agent. 

J.  S.  Crawford, 

301  E.  Genesee  Street, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

The  Rose,  Parsons .  1.00 

Plant  Diseases,  Massee .  1.60 

Landscape  Gardening,  Maynard....  1.50 
Clovers,  Shaw .  1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


DON’T  BURN  CORN 


s  Winter  to  heat  the  ice  cold  water  for 
ur  stock.  Burn  coal,  cobs  or  wood  in  a 

COW  BOY  TANK  HEATER 

ickest  Heater;  Strongest  Draft;  ashes  removed  with- 
disturbing  the  fire;  keeps  fire  24  hours;  Absolutely 
e;  pays  for  itself  in  two  months  with  four  cows. 
!l  C  ClftllMIIPi  adapted  to  large  or  small  tanks. 
■Lr  vlllIVliiU i  Most  reliable,  practical,  conven- 
t  and  efficient  Tank  Heater  manufactured. 

UR  DISC  JOINTERS Sf  cdTstE 

lure,  etc.,  deep  in  the  furrow  where  it  will  make  fertilizer 
not  interfere  with  preparing  best  seed  bed  or  best  cultiva- 
i  of  crop.  Consult  your  dealer  at  once.  Write  for  illustrated. 

=nptivefOT.deErsW|LLsMANu|rACTURlNGCO 

Seventh  St.   Mendota,  lll- 
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1913. 

DIFFERENT  VARIETIES  OF  ALFALFA. 

Part  I. 

The  Alfalfa  question  has  always  been 
one  of  the  most  important;  lately  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of 
different  strains  or  varieties,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  some  doubt  and  confusion 
concerning  this  phase  of  the  question.  To 
try  to  clear  some  of  these  doubts  and 
dissipate  this  confusion  is  the  purpose 
of  this  letter. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  the  question  of 
dwarf  Alfalfa.  Much  has  been  written 
us  about  this  dwarf  Alfalfa,  and  many 
questions  have  been  asked  us.  I  find  that 
some  men  who  have  claimed  to  have  dwarf 
Alfalfa  have  really  planted  Turkestan 
seed,  believing  that  they  were  getting 
something  superior  to  the  common  or 
American  Alfalfa.  This  Turkestan  Al¬ 
falfa  was  first  imported  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  I  believe  about  12  years  ago.  At 
that  time  we  tested  it  on  our  own  farm. 
I  sowed  the  seed  on  a  corner  of  a  field 
that  later,  planted  with  common  Alfalfa, 
gave  us  one  of  the  finest  meadows  we 
ever  owned.  This  Turkestan  seed  came 
up  all  right,  we  secured  a  good  enough 
stand,  the  plants  seemed  healthy  enough, 
but  they  were  dwarfish  and  under-sized, 
giving  not  more  than  half  the  yield  of 
the  common  Alfalfa  in  our  other  fields. 
We  gave  this  seed  the  same  treatment, 
the  same  conditions,  and  used  the  same 
methods  (which  have  never  failed  us 
with  the  common  seed),  but  the  result 
was  decidedly  not  the  same,  and  after 
two  or  three  years,  in  disgust  we  plowed 
up  the  field. 

Of  course,  when  the  Government  first 
brought  the  Turkestan  Alfalfa  into  the 
United  States,  they  did  it  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  prove  to  be  very  valuable; 
in  this  way  the  impression  was  started 
that  it  was  very  valuable,  but  this  has 
been  proven  a  fallacy.  The  Kansas  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  on  a  four  years’  test 
reports  a  yield  of  1,000  pounds  per  acre 
less  with  the  Turkestan  than  with  the 
ordinary  or  common.  Farmers  in  gen¬ 
eral  have  the  impression  that  Turkestan 
is  much  hardier  than  the  common  Alfalfa. 
Now,  Turkestan  is  a  big  country  with 
varying  altitude.  I  am  credibly  informed 
that  seed  from  the  mountain  regions  of 
Turkestan  is  quite  hardy,  and  if  one  were 
sure  of  getting  seed  from  the  high  alti¬ 
tudes  it  might  be  a  good  thing  (although 
I  do  not  know  how  it  yields  in  compari- 
son  with  ordinary  Alfalfa)  but  how  is 
one  to  know  this  unless  he  buys  seed 
years  ahead  and  tests  small  samples  of 
it  until  he  finds  whether  or  not  he  has 
a  hardy  strain).  The  disadvantages  of 
this  are  self-evident.  In  some  cases  men 
who  have  planted  good  American  seed  on 
ground  that  was  not  properly  prepared 
for  it  may  have  obtained  a  stand  of 
stunted  plants  which  they  mistake  for 
dwarf  Alfalfa ;  this  has  probably  helped 
to  foster  the  delusion  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  Alfalfa,  the  large  growing  and 
the  dwarf. 

Grimm  Alfalfa  has  lately  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  much  discussion  and  this  is  also 
one  of  the  things  about  which  we  are 
most  frequently  consulted.  Right  here  I 
wish  to  state  that  I  do  not  want  to  be 
misunderstood  as  minimizing  the  import¬ 
ance  and  value  of  Grimm  Alfalfa,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  some  places 
it  is  a  good  thing.  It  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  experiment  station  records  that 
Grimm  is  one  of  the  hardiest  Alfalfas 
that  has  ever  been  brought  into  the 
United  States;  that  its  Winter-killing 
percentage  is  very  low  even  in  rigid 
climates.  I  know  that  its  branching 
root  system  gives  it  a  great  advantage 
on  poorly  drained  soils  and  soils  under¬ 
laid  with  hardpan.  In  latitude  north 
of  43  deg.,  Grimm  Alfalfa  is  needed,  but 
I  contend  that  it  is  not  needed  in  the 
corn  belt.  There  is  one  point  that  most 
writers  on  the  subject  of  Grimm  Alfalfa 
seem  to  overlook,  and  that  is  that  thei'e 
is  not  enough  seed  produced  annually  in 
the  United  States  to  supply  the  farmers 
in  one  county  in  Ohio  with  enough  seed 
for  a  season’s  sowing.  I  cannot  but  de¬ 
plore  the  short-sighted  policy  of  not  con¬ 
serving  the  seed,  say  on  a  big  western 
ranch  where  a  yield  of  six  or  eight  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  until  there  was  enough  seed 
to  allow  of  reasonably  large  sowings  and 
moderate  prices.  If  this  had  been  done, 
it  could  be  obtained  in  fair  amounts  and 
at  reasonable  prices,  but  now  there-  is 
not  seed  enough  to  go  around,  and  the 
usual  retail  price  is  $1  a  pound.  In 
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view  of  these  facts  I  think  it  unwise  to 
stir  up  too  much  enthusiasm  over  Grimm 
Alfalfa,  especially  since  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  necessary  to  have  it  in  order  to 
succeed  with  Alfalfa  growing.  In  the 
extreme  North  Grimm  Alfalfa  would  be 
of  great  value,  but  it  is  not  needed  in 
the  corn  belt ;  here  common  Alfalfa  does 
reasonably  well,  and  if  a  hardier  strain 
is  wanted,  acclimatized  Montana  or  Da¬ 
kota  seed  is  next  best  and  comparable  to 
Grimm  itself. 

Now,  a  word  as  to  this  acclimatized 
Montana  or  Dakota  seed.  Scientists  in 
the  past  have  not  agreed  as  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  environment  upon  plants,  some 
claiming  that  both  plants  and  their  off¬ 
spring  were  affected  to  a  great  degree  by 
soil  and  climate  conditions,  others  that 
they  were  not  so  affected,  and  that  hardy 
strains  would  retain  their  hardiness  no 
matter  where  planted,  North  or  South. 
Of  late,  however,  there  is  not  so  much 
disagreement,  and  scientists  seem  to  be 
approaching  neutral  ground  on  this  ques¬ 
tion.  They  will  admit,  for  instance,  that 
if  seed  from  Utah  could  be  planted  in 
the  intensely  cold  climate  of  Montana, 
and  the  seed  from  the  plants  that  sur¬ 
vived  the  bitter  Winters  were  gathered 
and  saved,  it  would  be  slightly  better 
than  the  seed  first  used,  and  if  this  seed 
were  sown  the  resulting  stock  would  be 
still  more  valuable,  until  in  the  course 
of  several  generations  one  would  have 
seed  much  superior  to  the  origiual  Utah 
stock,  the  weak  and  tender  strains  hav¬ 
ing  been  eliminated  by  the  “survival  of 
the  fittest”  until  the  resulting  acclima¬ 
tized  stock  was  quite  hardy  and  very  vig¬ 
orous. 

There  is  one  regrettable  circumstance 
connected  with  this  acclimatized  Montana 
seed.  The  demand  for  hardy  seed  and 
for  Montana  seed  in  particular  has  been 
so  great  that  in  some  places  it  has  been 
impossible  to  sell  anything  but  Montana 
seed  or  seed  supposed  to  be  Montana 
seed.  This  demand  has  been  greater 
than  the  supply,  and  as  a  consequence 
thei’e  has  been  seed  sold  represented  to 
be  Montana  seed  that  never  saw  Montana, 
probably  10  times  as  much  as  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  that  State.  How  much  of  the 
genuine  Montana  seed  sold  was  really 
acclimatized  seed  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 

We  want  every  farmer  who  reads  this 
to  grow  Alfalfa.  There  is  no  need  to  be 
discouraged  because  you  happened  to  get 
hold  of  some  dwarf  or  Turkestan  Alfalfa 
seed  and  got  a  small  yield,  or  because  the 
price  and  scarcity  of  the  Grimm  puts 
this  strain  out  of  reach.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  good,  common,  hardy  Al¬ 
falfa  seed  to  be  had  in  the  United  States, 
and  at  a  reasonable  price.  If  you  want 
something  hardier,  plant  Dakota  or 
Montana  acclimatized  seed,  which  may  be 
procured  for  a  not  extravagant  price. 
But  by  all  means  grow  Alfalfa ;  it  is 
not  hard  to  do,  and  the  crop  gets  more 
profitable  every  year.  We  know  farmers 
who  grow  $60.00  worth  of  hay  to  the 
acre  without  trouble,  and  sometimes 
$80.00  wort!  ciias.  u.  wing. 

Ohio. 


AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Part  II. 

The  next  topic  was  tropical  horticul¬ 
ture,  introduced  by  a  paper  read  in  per¬ 
son  by  Mr.  II.  C.  Ilenricksen,  Horticul¬ 
turist  of  the  British  West  Indies  on  “The 
Status  of  Pomology  in  the  West  Indies.” 
He  referred  to  the  great  variety  of  the 
native  fruits  grown  there  before  the  ships 
of  Columbus  had  anchored  in  their 
waters,  and  of  those  that  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  there  since.  There  had  been  al¬ 
most  nothing  of  consequence  done  by  the 
Spaniards  in  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico,  but 
after  our  war  with  Spain  many  of  the 
fruit  growers  from  the  United  States 
had  gone  there  and  planted  fruits  of  var¬ 
ious  kinds  in  a  commercial  way.  There 
are  now  many  prosperous  orchards  of 
oranges  and  pomeloes  and  the  more  trop¬ 
ical  fruit,  such  as  the  mango  and  avo¬ 
cado  are  being  planted  to  some  extent. 
The  growing  of  pineapples  is  so  well  ad¬ 
vanced  that  large  shipments  are  made  to 
the  markets  in  the  United  States  and  to 
Europe  as  well.  The  same  state  of  things 
prevails  in  Porto  Rico  even  to  a  greater 
extent  because  of  the  government  being 
more  stable  under  the  American  flag. 
Jamaica  and  the  smaller  islands  grow 
many  kinds  of  fruits,  but  to  a  limited 
degree,  and  mostly  for  home  use.  Cacao 
(the  chocolate  tree)  is  grown  now  with 
success  where  it  was  before  thought  to 
be  practically  '  impossible  because  of  the 
discovery  that  wind-breaks  were  what  was 
needed  to  protect  the  trees.  Vanilla  is 
also  being  grown  to  a  limited  degree. 
Altitude  has  much  to  do  with  successful 
tropical  fruit  growing,  as  regards  the 
season  of  ripening.  Eliminating  unprofit¬ 
able  trees  from  the  apple  orchard  was 


the  title  of  a  paper  that  was  of  a  clearly 
practical  character  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Fletcher, 
Director  of  the  Virginia  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  He  dealt  mostly  with  his  own  or¬ 
chard  of  several  thousand  trees,  having 
kept  a  record  of  their  behavior.  He  had 
found  that  from  various  causes  there  was 
about  17  per  cent  of  them  that  did  not 
pay.  Woolly  aphis  was  the  main  cause  of 
their  unproductivity  and  this  has  been 
largely  remedied  by  treatment,  tobacco 
having  been  applied  to  the  soil  and  spray¬ 
ing  the  insects  during  their  life  on  the 
trees.  “Drone  trees”  he  thought  were 
so  almost  entirely  from  unsuitable  or  un¬ 
fortunate  conditions  rather  than  from 
their  inherent  characters.  It  was  some 
ailment  that  could  often  be  traced  to  a 
local  cause  and  not  a  defective  pedigree. 
Possibly  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  might 
be  allowed  for  cases  of  constitutional  un¬ 
productiveness,  and  even  of  these  he 
seemed  doubtful.  The  discussion  that 
followed  gave  no  positive  evidence  of  the 
correctness  of  the  theory  of  “pedigreed” 
productivity  or  the  contrary.  What  each 
tree  needs  is  careful  inspection  by  one 
who  “lives  with  his  trees ”  and  knows 
their  individual  needs. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Card  of  Pennsylvania  dealt 
with  the  subject  of  “Business  adjustments 
of  the  fruit  grower  to  be  considered.” 
He  laid  much  stress  on  proper  grading 
and  thought  the  medium  grades  sell  best, 
because  they  meet  the  ability  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people  to  buy  them.  There  is  more 
fruit  that  will  and  must  go  into  them 
than  in  the  high  grades.  The  very  low 
grades  should  be  made  into  some  cheap 
product  or  fed  to  stock  and  not  thrown 
on  the  market  to  injure  the  sale  of  the 
rest.  The  Eastern  States  have  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  Western  ones  in  point 
of  reaching  the  markets  and  they  can  only 
compete  with  good  success  in  the  higher 
grades.  Another  point  dwelt  upon  was 
that  nearness  to  good  transportation 
should  be  seriously  considered  in  locat¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  growing  fruits. 
They  are  heavy  and  often  require  quick 
and  always  safe  handling  and  nothing 
should  prevent  this.  The  selection  of 
land  that  is  far  from  local  markets  or 
good  facilities  for  shipping  because  it  is 
cheap  is  a  mistake,  even  though  it  be 
good  land  for  the  purpose.  No  land  is 
too  good  to  be  planted  to  fruits  and  it 
is  better  to  pay  a  good  price  for  that 
which  is  desirable  in  every  way  than  to 
take  poor  soil  or  a  bad  location  as  a  gift. 
Diversified  fruit  crops  were  advised  in¬ 
stead  of  making  too  much  of  specialties. 
The  latter  plan  may  be  and  is  a  good 
one  sometimes  and  under  certain  favor¬ 
able  conditions  but  on  the  average  it  is 
not.  The  grower  who  has  a  diversity  of 
fruit  as  to  season  and  kinds  is  safer  in 
his  returns  than  the  specialist  and  has 
almost  no  bad  failures. 

The  recently  enacted  national  law 
called  the  “Sulzer  Bill,”  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  grading,  packing  and  brand¬ 
ing  of  fruit  packages  and  their  standard¬ 
ization  came  up  for  discussion  by  the 
Eastern  Fruit  Growers’  Association.  The 
discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  Samuel  B. 
M  oods  of  Virginia  who  seriously  ob¬ 
jected  to  several  of  its  provisions.  He 
thought  that  the  law  gave  the  commission 
men  the  chance  to  condemn  the  fruit  sent 
to  market  instead  of  having  it  inspected 
by  competent  and  disinterested  officials. 
Another  fault  mentioned  was,  that  10 
per  cent  of  faulty  fruit  is  allowed  in 
packages  to  be  counted  as  perfect,  which 
really  gave  a  false  impression  on  the 
market  and  nullified  the  whole  scheme  of 
grading.  He  thought  that  a  package 
marked  perfect  should  be  perfect.  Still 
another  fault  is  that  the  law  makes  it 
imperative  to  prove  that  a  certain  party 
packed  a  certain  barrel,  for  instance,  and 
in  case  of  inability  to  do  this  there  would 
be  no  penalty  to  follow.  Mr.  Woods 
thought  the  evidence  of  the  fraudulent 
package  should  be  sufficient  to  cause  its 
seizure  in  whatever  place  or  in  anyone’s 
possession  it  is  found  and  the  penalty  im¬ 
posed.  All  these  points  were  hotly  con¬ 
tested  by  Mr.  Alex  Ciohan  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  others.  They  claimed  that 
while  the  law  is  not  perfect  it  is  a  step 
in  advance,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
establishing  uniformity  of  packages  for 
fruit  and  vegetables.  They  also  thought 
that  as  all  graders  and  packers  are  liable 
to  make  some  mistakes  and  to  overlook 
some  faulty  specimens  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  condemn  all  that  inside  the  barrel 
or  box.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 
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Soils  And  Crops  by  Thomas  F. 
Hunt  and  Charles  W.  Burkett.  This 
book  is  arranged  especially  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  agriculture  to  pupils  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  IS,  and  it  is  planned 
to  occupy  a  course  of  16  weeks.  It  is 
very  lucidly  arranged,  and  will  be  as 
helpful  to  the  teacher  as  to  the  pupil. 
Freely  illustrated  and  well  indexed;  541 
pages;  published  by  the  Orange  Judd 
Co.,  New  York. 

Fish  Culture,  in  Ponds  and  Other 
Inland  Waters,  by  Win.  E.  Meehan,  late 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commissioner  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  Aquar¬ 
ium.  This  book  discusses  the  breeding 
of  our  principal  food  and  game  fishes, 
describing  their  habits  and  requirements, 
and  also  the  arrangement  of  ponds  and 
hatcheries.  The  habits  and  requirements 
of  the  fish  are  explained  very  interest¬ 
ingly,  and  our  old  friend  the  carp  re¬ 
ceives  more  credit  than  we  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  giving  him.  There  is  also 
a  very  interesting  chapter  on  goldfish  and 
aquarium  care,  and  a  discussion  of  frog 
farming.  Published  by  Sturgis  &  Wal¬ 
ton,  New  York;  287  pages,  illustrated; 
price  $1. 


The  Bastian 

“Oregon”  Pruner 

Operates  with  a  simple  pump-gun 
action  upon  a  most  powerful  com¬ 
pound  leverage,  enabling  you  to  cut, 
with  a  quick  pull,  a  small  twig  or  a 
limb  an  inch  thick.  This  pruning 
hook  is  light  but  very  strong,  power¬ 
ful  and  durable.  The  natural  posi¬ 
tion  of  your  hands  on  the  pole-handle 
gives  ease,  speed  and  accuracy  of 
operation.  AH  side-strain  is  eliminat¬ 
ed  as  the  compound  leverage  principle 
places  the  strain  lengthwise  of  the 
pole.  The  perfectly  tempered  and 
ground  Sheffield  Tool  Steel  blade 
makes  a  clean,  smooth  cut — there’s 
no  chance  for  it  to  pinch  or  bind. 

THE  BASTIAN  “OREGON” 
PRUNING  SHEARS 

These  shears  work  with  the  same 
easy  but  powerful  compound  action 
as  the  pruning  hook.  They  are  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  cutting  out  water 
sprouts  and  suckers,  heading  back 
young  trees,  trimming  hedges,  berry 
bushes,  etc. 

THE  BASTIAN  “OREGON” 

FRUIT  PICKER 

gets  the  fruit 
t  h  a  t’s  “w  a  y 
out  of  reach”  of 
]  your  hand,  and  picks 
it  without  bruising  in 
the  slightest.  You  need 
r  this  bandy  fruit  picker. 

/It  will  soon  save  enough 
f  fruit  to  pay  a  big  profit. 

TRY  THESE  ORCHARD  TOOLS 

Bastian  “Oregon”  Orchard 
Tools  are  carefully  made 
of  the  best  materials.  They 
i  are  reasonable  In  price  and 
guaranteed.  Made  in  all 
lengths. 

If  the  local  dealer  cannot 
supply  you  with  these  tools, 
do  not  accept  substitutes. 

Write  to  us  and  we’ll  send 
prices  and  the  name  of  the 
nearest  dealer  who  can  sup¬ 
ply  you.  or  we’ll  ship  di¬ 
rect.  Try  Bastian  ''Ore¬ 
gon”  Tools  before  buying 
others.  Write  to-day  fox- 
descriptive  circular. 


STOREY  MFG.  CO. 

1540  Macadam  Road,  Fortland,  Oregon 


MANS01 
CAMPBELL 


Send  for  Free  Book  on  Cleaning  and  Grad¬ 
ing  Grain.  Then  ask  for  size  machine  you 
want  sending $1.00,  andl'Ilship  1914 Model 
Chatham,  freight  prepaid,  with  special 
screens  and  riddles  for  all  Grains.  Grasses 
and  Weed  Seed  where  yon  live.  Giro  it  a 
month  s  hard  test.  If  not  satisfied,  send  it 
back  and  get  your  $1.00.  If  satisfied  pay 
me  any  time  before  next  October. 

The  Chatham  handles  all 
trains  and  grass  seeds;  takes 
out  weed  seed;  separates  mixed 
trains;  leaves  big.  pure  seed. 

Over  300,000  Chalhams  in  use, 
and  every  owner  satisfied.  Write 
a  postal  now  for  mv  FREE  copy¬ 
righted  book.  ‘The  Chatham 
System  of  Breeding  Big  Crops.” 
description,  price,  terms,  etc. 

Address  nearest  office. 

MANS0N  CAMPBELL  CO. 

Dept.  43,  Detroit 
Kansas  City  Minneapolis 


Chatham 

Grain  Grader 
and  Cleaner 


Letz  Self  Sharpening  Buhrs 
Grind 1000 to3000bu.per  set 


Saving  in  cost 
short  time.  Letz 
grind  ail  kinds 
of  feed  quickly 
at  half  usual 
power  cost. 
Force  feed, 
big  capacity. 
10  Days 
Free  Trial 
At  our  risk. 
No  money 
down _ 


of  grinding  plates  alone  pays  for  mill  in 
itz  Self  Sharpening  Silent  Buhr  Feed  Mills 


,// 


Write  for  de¬ 
tails  o  f  o  n  r 
liberal  offer 
giving  H.  P. 
of  your  engine 

Lotz  Mfg.  Co. 

"213  East  Road, 
Crown  Point, 
Indiana 


SCIENTIFIC  SWEEP  MILL 

This  No.  6  triple  geared,  double  act¬ 
ing  sweep  mill  has  more  capacity  and 
will  do  better  work  than  any  other 
two-horse  mill;  It 

TURNS  CORN 
TO  DOLLARS 

Avoid  waste,  and  make 
big  profits  by  grind¬ 
ing  your  feed  with 
one  of  our  mills.  We 
make  power  mills  also 
for  engines  of  any  size. 
Send  for  free  catalog, 
THE  BAUER  BROS.  CO.,  Box  513  Springfield,  Ohio 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others. *  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNN1NC. 

"3  sires — 2  to  25  horse  power.  One  style  for 
windwheel  use.  (Also  maks  Sweep  Crlnd- 
•rs— Cearod  and  Plain. 

P.  R.  BOWSHER  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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December  20, 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

This  is  one  of  the  days  you  would  like 
to  get  away  from  if  it  were  not  Sunday. 
Nearly  the  middle  of  December  and  a 
hard,  gloomy  rain.  In  former  years  at 
this  season  the  ground  has  been  frozen 
solid — so  we  could  haul  out  the  manure 
for  mulching  strawberries.  Now  the 
soil  is  deep  mud.  The  peach  buds  seem 
to  have  been  fooled  iuto  thinking  Spring 
has  come.  On  the  East  slopes  they  are 
swelling  and  off  somewhere  in  the  north 
Jack  Frost  is  watching  them,  ready  to  nip 
them  with  his  cold  fingers  when  they  swell 
far  enough.  The  rain  drips  away  from 
the  barn  and  runs  from  the  house  spouts 
into  the  road.  One  good  thing  is  that 
it  cannot  loosen  up  the  hard  macadam 
on  our  public  street.  A  horse  goes  by 
on  the  trot.  Ten  years  ago  the  buggy 
would  have  been  hub-deep  in  mud. 
Mother  and  a  few  of  the  children  started 
for  church.  Old  Jennie,  the  black  horse, 
trotted  off  with  them  well  covered  with  a 
rubber  blanket  and  holding  her  old  black 
head  high.  When  she  strikes  that  stretch 
of  old  road  between  the  two  good  ones 
her  head  will  go  down  as  the  wheels 
sink  in.  The  hens  and  the  cows  and 
the  horses  are  safe  and  dry.  Mollie 
and  Spot  are  chewing  mangels  and  sweet 
cornstalks  to  their  heart’s  content.  The 
gray  cat  on  the  house  stoop  starts  for 
the  barn  in  search  of  some  stray  rat, 
but  a  few  hard  pellets  of  rain  make  her 
think  that  a  sure  thing  on  a  dry  porch 
beats  a  possible  rat  steak  with  sure  wet 
feet.  It  is  a  dull,  grey,  gloomy  outlook 
from  the  window — the  redeeming  features 
of  the  landscape  being  the  bright  green 
spots  where  the  cover  crops  of  rye,  vetch 
and  clover  are  having  the  time  of  their 
life.  The  rest  of  us  may  call  this  weather 
all  sorts  of  names,  but  nothing  could 
suit  the  cover  crops  better  than  this  cool 
moist  day.  How  they  are  drinking  this 
water  in.  Above  ground  they  are  sprout¬ 
ing  out,  while  below  to  the  depth  of  near¬ 
ly  a  yard,  they  have  filled  the  ground 
solidly  with  roots.  No  runaway  nitrates 
can  get  by  these  roots,  and  there  can  be 
little  wash  over  the  surface  where  these 
crops  are  growing.  Next  Spring,  when 
the  thick  mat  is  plowed  under,  it  will 
be  as  if  Nature  had  hauled  10  or  12  tons 
of  good  manure  up  that  steep  hill  and 
spread  it  over  each  acre.  Of  course  this 
rain  is  washing  some  of  the  goodness  out 
of  our  stalks,  but  this  is  a  better  time 
to  think  of  what  is  coming  through  the 
cover  crops — not  what  is  going. 

This  is  no  day  for  trying  to  save  the 
cost  of  lights.  Better  pull  down  the  cur¬ 
tain  and  “light  up”  and  start  a  good 
blaze  in  the  fireplace.  That  is  what  I 
have  done,  and  I  call  it  good  practice. 
If  you  had  your  choice,  what  book  would 
you  take  for  such  a  day?  I  have  been 
reading  “John  Woolman’s  Journal”  over 
again.  This  quaint  old  book  fits  well 
into  a  dull  and  sleepy  day  before  the  fire. 
More  than  180  years  ago  Woolman  prac¬ 
tically  started  the  organized  protest 
against  slavery  by  refusing  to  take  out  a 
bill  of  sale  for  a  slave.  I  confess  that 
there  is  too  much  fight  in  my  blood  to 
permit  me  to  live  as  this  humble  Quaker 
did,  but  without  knowing  it  he  was  what 
we  may  call  a  great  man. 

Bound  into  the  same  volume  with  this 
“Journal”  I  find  “Some  Fruits  of  Soli¬ 
tude,”  by  William  Penn.  Surely,  from 
the  title,  you  would  call  this  a  good  book 
for  reading  on  a  dull  December  day  on 
a  lonely  farm  before  an  open  fire.  Here 
is  what  Penn  said  about  the  education 
of  children  nearly  250  years  ago. 

“We  are  in  pain  to  malce  them  schol¬ 
ars,  hut  not  men!  To  talk,  rather  than 
to  know,  which  is  true  canting .” 

This  thing  of  teaching  children  to  talk 
without  knowing  what  they  talk  about 
seems,  then,  to  be  about  as  old  as  lan¬ 
guage.  As  society  puts  on  more  and 
more  varnish,  the  tendency  to  teach  chil¬ 
dren  to  skim  a  little  of  everything  and 
talk  about  this  thin  skimming  seems  to 
grow.  What  is  a  man  who  never  knew 
just  how  to  study  and  who  picked  up  an 
“education”  as  one  would  pick  a  basket 
of  chips  cut  from  a  sound  log,  to  do  about 
selecting  a  proper  school  for  his  children? 
One  school  might  in  a  few  years,  turn 
his  child  out  a  brilliant  parrot  fit,  as 
Penn  says,  “to  talk  rather  than  to  know.” 
Another  school  might,  in  the  same  time, 
turn  out  a  plain  and  rather  silent  man 
or  woman  who  had  really  begun  to  think. 
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There  comes  into  all  this  too  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  hereditary  influence  and  bodily 
or  inherent  tendencies.  I  have  seen  par¬ 
ents  who  tried  in  every  possible  way  to 
make  a  left-handed  child  use  his  right 
hand.  They  whipped  the  poor  thing,  de¬ 
nied  him  food  and  tied  his  left  hand  so 
he  could  not  use  it.  They  were,  without 
knowing  it,  fighting  an  impossible  fight, 
for  Nature  had  decided  that  the  child 
should  be  left-handed  by  making  one  lobe 
of  the  brain  larger  than  the  other.  I 
am  not  surprised  to  have  some  great 
scientist  state  that  stammering  is  often 
caused  by  this  trying  by  physical  means 
to  cure  “left  handedness !”  I  have  no 
doubt  that  mental  or  moral  stammering  is 
often  caused  by  forcing  boys  and  girls 
into  general  habits  or  methods  which  an¬ 
tagonize  some  old  tendency  which  was 
born  in  them.  For  what  are  we  but  bun¬ 
dles  of  tendencies  and  habits  handed  to 
us  out  of  the  centuries  by  tlx>se  who  have 
gone  before?  We  may  shape  and  twist 
these  habits  more  or  less  by  our  own 
thought  or  action  and  some  of  us  may 
be  “bred  in  a  line,”  but  there  is  always 
the  spring  or  “kick”  in  the  old  tendency 
which  may  throw  out  all  our  work.  Some¬ 
times,  too,  it  seems  as  if  Nature,  in  her 
very  perversity,  throws  a  crooked  stick 
into  our  bundle. 

Don’t  believe  this?  Watch  sometime 
when  a  young  woman,  the  pride  of  the 
family,  comes  home  from  school  or  col¬ 
lege  with  a  good  record.  See  Mother 
watch  her  across  the  room — adjusting  her 
glasses  to  have  a  better  view  at  this  big, 
beautiful  paragon  of  all  knowledge  and 
virtues.  You  may  read  the  good  lady’s 
thoughts  upon  her  face.  “That  is  my 
daughter.  Anyone  would  realize  that  by 
looking  at  her.  Uncle  John  had  just 
such  a  head  as  that,  she  talks  exactly 
like  Aunt  Susan,  and  she  is  her  grand¬ 
mother  all  over  again  in  her  domestic 
habits !” 

Now  father  is  probably  better  able  to 
read  this  lady’s  face  than  any  other  ob¬ 
server.  If  he  is  wise  he  will  not  contra¬ 
dict  those  mental  statements.  When  he 
gets  a  good  opportunity  he  will  say  as 
nearly  as  he  can  get  back  to  his  court- 
ing-da^s  voice,  “It  is  wonderful  how  much 
the  child  looks  like  you.  There  can  be 
no  question  about  where  her  good  looks 
will  come  from  !”  There  will  be  prompt 
agreement  with  this,  and  then  if  father 
has  courage  as  well  as  wisdom  he  will 
hunt  in  his  books  for  the  easy  proof  that 
extreme  beauty  and  brains  are  rarely  if 
ever  found  in  the  same  person.  The  very 
habit  of  hard,  laborious  thought  must  give 
a  face  that  strength  which  is  the  reverse 
of  “beauty.”  Father  will  do  well  if  he 
stops  right  there  and  leaves  the  rest  to 
inference  as  to  his  part  in  his  daughter’s 
mental  accomplishments. 

But  it  is  a  hard  case  if  you  and  I  are 
to  take  our  bundle  of  tendencies  from  our 
ancestors  and  hand  them  on  to  our  chil¬ 
dren  the  same  or  worse  than  when  they 
came  to  us !  Education  and  culture  are 
the  things  which  are  to  straighten  out 
and  soften  these  tendencies  before  we 
pass  them  on.  Many  of  us  are  forced 
to  pick  up  education  and  culture  in  al¬ 
most  any  way  which  is  presented  to  us. 
It  is  like  taking  crude  chunks  and  trying 
to  polish  them  without  knowing  just  how 
to  do  it.  The  college  and  the  school  are 
supposed  to  give  our  children  the  training 
which  we  never  had.  The  natural  trot¬ 
ting  speed  of  a  horse  may  be  2 :40.  A 
skilled  trainer  may  take  the  colt  and  get 
him  down  to  2  :10  by  showing  him  how. 
On  the  other  hand,  another  trainer  might 
try  to  train  this  natural  trotter  to  run 
and  turn  out  a  misfit  and  failure.  Thus 
it  is  something  of  a  gamble  to  send  a 
child  to  some  large  school  where  1.000 
children  are  turned  out  much  as  a  baker 
makes  1,000  hurried  loaves  of  bread. 
What  each  child  needs  is  the  patient 
study  and  care  given  the  one  homemade 
loaf.  But  here  we  come  to  another 
thought  in  this  old  “Fruits  of  Solitude” : 

“If  we  tvould  amend  the  world,  we 
should  mend  ourselves ;  and  teach  our 
children  to  he  not  what  we  are,  hut  what 
we  should  he!” 

Can  you  beat  that?  I  am  aware  that 
William  Penn  might  frown  upon  a  ques¬ 
tion  put  in  these  four  short  words  but 
I  will  let  it  stand.  “We  should  mend  our¬ 
selves!”  I  fear  some  of  us  will  look  like 
a  patched-up  performance  when  the  mend¬ 
ing  is  finished,  but  there  is  great  truth 
in  the  idea.  But  here  comes  Redhead 
to  tell  us  dinner  is  ready.  Come  along 


at  once — Mother  does  not  like  to  wait 
when  the  table  is  prepared.  I  will  cut 
you  a  good  piece  of  roast  lamb  and  you  can 
have  potatoes,  beets,  turnips,  celery  and 
boiled  rice  with  your  bread  and  butter. 
Then  we  can  try  some  Crosby  peaches  out 
of  the  cans,  and  I  know  where  to  find 
the  baked  apples.  Come  along — William 
Penn  says  we  must  mend  ourselves.  Let’s 
begin  mending  the  physical  man ! 

I  have  a  live  snapping  turtle  which 
weighs  about  five  pounds.  I  would  like  j 
to  know  how  to  kill  him  and  cook  him 
and  eat  him.  d.  h. 

Connecticut. 

Personally  I  would  willingly  offer  my 
share  to  someone  who  likes  turtle.  I  do 
not.  If,  however,  it  were  my  job  to  pre¬ 
pare  this  delicacy  for  others  I  should  pro¬ 
ceed  as  follows :  Hold  a  stick  before  the 
turtle  and  let  him  snap  at  it.  Pull  his 
head  out  and  kill  him  in  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  way  of  killing  chickens.  Then  the 
following  recipe  by  Marion  Harland 
ought  to  satisfy  those  who  wish  to  imag¬ 
ine  they  are  eating  terrapin.  This  is 
called  “fricasseed”  turtle.”  We  go  along 
with  Marion  until  she  advises  sherry 
wine — then  we  step  off  the  track  and 
advise  lemon  juice. 

Throw  the  turtle  into  boiling  water 
after  cutting  his  head  off.  Then  take 
the  meat  out  of  the  shell,  cut  into  small 
pieces,  season  with  salt,  pepper,  onion 
juice  and  anything  else  desired ;  put  in 
a  saucepan  with  cold  water  enough  to 
cover  the  meat  and  let  simmer  for  half 
an  hour.  Add  a  tablespoonful  of 
browned  flour  rubbed  to  a  paste  with  a 
spoonful  of  butter.  When  this  is  blend¬ 
ed  with  the  liquid  in  the  pan,  add  a  little 
lemon  juice  and  stir  in  gradually  the 
beaten  yolk  of  an  egg.  Boil  and  remove 
from  the  fire,  work  up  a  strong  appetite 
by  working  hard  in  the  sun  and  forget 
your  troubles.  H.  w.  c. 

A  little  girl’s  father  had  a  round  bald 
spot.  Kissing  him  at  bed  time  not  long 
ago  she  said :  “Stoop  down,  Popsy !  I 
want  to  kiss  the  place  where  the  lining 
shows.” — Tit-Bits. 

The  tourist  was  looking  over  western 
Kansas.  “It  looks  pretty  dry  down 
here,”  he  said.  “How  long  has  it  been 
since  this  section  had  a  rain?”  “Well, 
sar,”  replied  the  farmer,  “you  will  have 
to  ask  someone  else.  You  see,  I’ve  lived 
here  only  five  years.” — Credit  Lost. 

Genial  Idiot:  “Hullo,  White,  old  man. 
Not  seen  you  for  centuries;  scarcely  rec¬ 
ognized  you ;  moustache  and  all  that’s 
altered  you  so  much.”  Perfect  Stranger: 
“Pardon  me,  sir,  my  name  is  not  White,” 
Genial  Idiot:  “That’s  bad.  Altered  your 
name,  too  !” — Punch. 

An  advertisement  praising  the  virtues 
sof  a  new  make  of  infant’s  feeding-bottle, 
says:  “When  the  baby  is  done  drinking, 
it  must  be  unscrewed  and  put  in  a  cold 
place  under  a  tap.  If  the  baby  does  not 
thrive  on  fresh  milk,  it  should  be  boiled.” 
— Woman’s  Journal. 

Tiie  workman  was  engaged  in  excavat¬ 
ing  operations — i.  e.,  he  was  digging.  The 
wayfarer  of  the  inquisitive  turn  ofxnind 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  look  ou.  “My 
man,”  said  the  wayfarer  at  length,  “what 
are  you  digging  for?”  The  workman 
looked  up.  “Money,”  he  replied.  “Money !” 
ejaculated  the  amazed  wayfarer.  “And 
when  do  you  expect  to  strike  it?”  “Sat¬ 
urday,”  replied  the  workman,  and  re-  j 
sumed  operations.— Tit-Bits. 


n  The  day  has  gone  by  when  selling  gold  bricks  It 
to  farmers  is  a  profitable  occupation.  And  yet  '\ 
tbero  are  many  kinds  of  gold  bricks.  An  engine  | 
that  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  “pretty”  I 
appearance  and  low  price  is  far  worse  than  any  I 
gorgeously  gilded  brick  ever  palmed  off  on  an  un¬ 
suspecting  victim.  When  you  buy  an  engine  you  I 
want  an  engine  that  will  work  evenly,  continuously,  I 
economically,  and  without  breaks.  There  is  a  price  | 
below  which  a  real  “business”  engine  cannot  be  I 
built,  and  when  you  pay  less  it  is  the  sacrifice  of  I 
absolutely  necessary  quality  and  utility.  The 

DEYO  PORTABLE  ENGINE 

is  absolutely  flrstquality  in  design, workmanship,  and  I 
materials,  and  is  sold  at  a  very  close  price.  Write  to  I 
us  so  that  we  can  tell  you  more  about  it.  Write  to-day.  I 

DEYO-MACEY  ENGINE  CO. 

2S  Washington  St.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
Hiehardson  Mfg.  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Kendall  &  Whitney,  Portland,  Maine 


“DEYO” 

QUALITY 

Worth 
Far  Wore 
Than  Price 


Save  50.300 


I  absolutely  guarantee  to  save  you  150  to 

$300  on  any  Galloway  gasoline  engine.  Made  in 
eizes  from  1  3-4  h.  p.  to  15  h.  p.  My  famous  6  h.p.  engina 
* — without  an  equal  on  the  market — sells  for  $99.50  foe 
the  next  60  (fays  only!  Buy  now!  Same  size  costs 
$225  to  $300  through  your  dealer.  Think  of  it!  0ver30,000 

Cialloway  engines  in  use  today.  All  sold  on  same,  liberal,  freo  90 
Day  Trial  Offer  i  make  you— and  ull  giving  eatisfaction.  Isn’t  tnat 
proof  enough? 

Get  My  Catalog  and  Low  Direct  Prices 

Write  me  before  you  buy  any 
ether  style  or  make.  Get  my  cata¬ 
log  and  low,  direct  price  on  the  , 
famous  Galloway  line  of  frost- 

Sroof,  water  cooled  engines. Free, 
ervice  Department  at  your  dis- 
DOBal.  My  epocial  1913  offer  will  he! 
you  get  an  engine  partly  or  wholly  wit 
cut  cost  to  you*  Write  today,  Doitnc 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY," 

275  GolloffBj  Stations  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Motor 

Car 

Luxury 

Body 


Get 

Facts 
&  Low 
Prices 


f  SAVE  $5.00  to  $20.00 

Save  this  easily  on  your  cutter.  Buy  riKhtlrom  the  msnu- 
facturer  •ellin^  cutters  and  carriages  direct.  Latest  styles. 
Prompt  deliveries.  Choice  selected  materials,  guaranteed 
workmanship.  Mail  a  post  card  for  catalog.  Don’t  buy  till 
you  get  it.  Save  real  money  by  addressing 

THE  KALAMAZOO  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO., 
Dopt-  R.  Kalamaioo,  Mich. 


SLAUGHTERHOUSE 

FERTILIZERS 

greatly  increase  Agents’  sales,  because  they  pro¬ 
duce  larger  ami  better  crops  and  enrich  soils. 
Proofs  furnished.  Quality  guaranteed.  Prices 
right.  Responsible  Agents  wanted  at  once. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO. 

706  Penn  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Basic  Slag  Meal 

for 

Home  Mixing 
Fertilizers 

WILCOX  FERTILIZER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Wilcox  Fertilizer 

“Fertilizers  that  Fertilize” 

MYSTIC  CONNECTICUT 


Grow  Larger  Crops 

with  less  work.  ‘You  can  do  it.  Thousands  of  othors  are  doing  it. 
You  get  a  good  stand,  the  plants  grow  larger,  and  have  an  increased 
food  value,  when  Alfalfa  (Lucerne)  and  all  other  Legumes  aro 
inoculated  with  a  pure  culture  of  high-bred  nitrogen-gathering 

bacteria. 


The  Standard  Inoculation 


5*Acre 

bottle 

$9.00 


FArmogerM 

High-Bred  Nitrogen-Gathering  Bacteria 


1-Acre 

bottle 

$2.00 


[will  keep  in  perfect  condition  for  months.  You  are  certain  of  getting 
highly  active  bacteria— tire  Earp-Thomas  method  of  breeding  insures 
this.  Leurn  why  today.  You  can  secure  immediate  results  on  the 
crop  being  planted,  and  n  permanent  enrichment  of  your  soil.  You 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  know  all  about  FARMOGFRM. 

Send  for  our  booklet  No.  54  “ABSOLUTE  PROOF”— FREE 

Intelligent,  Progressive,  Representatives  Wanted 


EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 


1913. 
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Pluralisms 

HOUSE  PLANTS  AND  INSECT  PESTS. 

Beautiful  plauts  and  flowers  in  the 
house  do  not  just  happen.  They  are  the 
result  of  most  careful  attention  to  detail, 
constant  and  regular  regard  for  their 
welfare.  All  true  lovers  of  Nature’s  best 
gift,  the  plants  and  flowers,  are  willing 
to  give  the  needed  care  and  attention  and 
will  find  it  a  labor  of  love,  but  all  do 
not  know  what  to  do,  or  when  to  do  it. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  house  plants 
commonly  known  and  grown  will  do  well 
in  a  rich  garden  soil,  provided  a  drainage 
of  about  one  inch  of  broken  crockery, 
gravel  or  similar  matter  is  put  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  all  pots  over  three-inch  in  size, 
and  the  surface  is  kept  from  becoming 
hard  and  dry.  A  composition  soil  will, 
of  course,  bring  better  results;  and  brief¬ 
ly,  a  mixture  of  one  part  woods  dirt,  one 
part  sand,  one  part  thoroughly  rotted 
cow  manure  and  one  part  loam,  thorough¬ 
ly  stirred  together,  is  about  ideal  and  will 
rarely  show  any  tendency  to  become  hard 
on  the  surface.  Do  not  use  finely .  sifted 
earth  for  plants,  but  it  should  have  no 
lumps  in  it  larger  than  hickorynuts. 

If  you  grow  many  plants  and  have  lim¬ 
ited  window  space,  use  10-inch  shelves, 
and  several  can  be  placed  one  above  the 
other  in  an  ordinary  window.  Place  the 
heat-loving  plants  on  the  upper  shelves 
and  those  liking  the  sun  next  the  glass. 
On  the  bottom  shelves  and  on  the  back 
rows  may  be  placed  the  primroses,  Cin¬ 
erarias,  ferns,  Cyclamens  and  such  other 
plants  as  love  a  cooler  and  less  bright 
position.  When  starting  seeds  indoors 
the  upper  shelves  will  be  best  on  account 
of  the  greater  heat  near  the  ceiling. 
Plants  will  do  better  if  the  night  temp¬ 
erature  does  not  go  below  50  for  the  low¬ 
er  shelves. 

If  your  plants  are  in  a  room  where 
sweeping  is  done,  they  shoul  1  be  thor¬ 
oughly  washed  at  least  once  each  two 
weeks.  I  do  this  by  placing  a  lot  of 
them  in  a  galvanized  tub  and  wash  with 
a  spray  pump,  using  tepid  water.  Don’t 
forget  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves.  In 
putting  the  plants  back  on  the  shelves 
have  them  all  face  away  from  the  win¬ 
dow.  Bearing  this  in  mind  you  will  not 
grow,  one-sided  plants.  No  one  thing  is 
so  likely  to  ruin  your  plants  as  lack  of 
washing.  They  breathe  through  the 
leaves,  and  dust  upon  them  surely  but 
slowly  chokes  them  to  death.  They  also 
lose  the  color  of  the  leaves,  drop  the  foli¬ 
age  and  are  soou  beyond  saving. 

The  fight  against  insect  pests  is  con¬ 
stant.  They  will  come,  and  must  be  ex¬ 
terminated  over  ,  and  over.  Washing  as 
above  will  take  care  of  the  red  spider, 
which  hates  moisture.  The  green  aphis 
or  plant  louse  is  a  most  persistent  and 
dangerous  plant  enemy,  and  if  you  do 
not  know  him  by  sight  he  will  soon  cover 
practically  every  plant  in  the  room.  Ger¬ 
aniums  are  almost  immune  from  this  lat¬ 
ter  pest,  but  most  plants  are  relished 
by  them.  They  are  light  green  in  color, 
range  in  size  from  a  minute  speck  to 
one-sixteenth  inch  long,  move  slowly  and 
can  be  easily  crushed.  Kerosene  emul¬ 
sion  is  often  used  to  smother  them,  as 
they  will  not  eat  poison.  The  white  fly 
is  another  pest  to  guard  against.  It 
multiplies  rapidly,  is  as  alert  as  a  flea 
and  is  off  at  a  touch.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  is  the  only  known  destroyer,  which 
cannot  be  used  in  the  dwelling  house. 

Remedies  or  destroyers  are  numerous, 
most  of  them  being  some  form  of  tobac¬ 
co.  Smoking  the  room  with  tobacco  stems 
moistened  is  a  common  method  but  not 
wholly  satisfactorily  and  quite  disagree¬ 
able.  If  you  find  red  spider,  spray  your 
plants  under  the  leaves  and  it  will  go 
away.  If  you  find  the  green  plant  lice, 
get  from  your  seedsman  a  box  of  aphis 
Punk — a  concentrated  tobacco  paper  in 
sheets  24  inches  long  and  six  wide — roll 
a  sheet  of  this  tightly,  nail  it  to  a  board, 
set  the  board  on  a  tin  to  avoid  fire  dan¬ 
ger  and  light  the  bottom  of  the  roll  of 
punk.  As  soon  as  started  blow  the  flame 
out,  close  the  doors  and  leave  the  room 
at  least  one  hour.  There  is  very  little 
smoke,  but  the  fumes  are  absolutely  un- 
breathable,  and  will  kill  the  insects  every 
time.  This  will  not  harm  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  foliage,  leaf  or  flower,  the  odor  soon 
leaves  the  house,  and  it  is  cleanly  and 
easy  to  use.  Twenty-four  sheets  cost 
about  70  cents. 

If  you  have  white  fly  try  washing  the 


plants.  Carry  the  plants  very  carefully 
to  the  wash  basin  and  then  immerse 
leaves  suddenly.  You  will  get  most  of 
them,  and  a  few  washings  will  clean  out 
the  pest.  Better  yet,  set  all  infected 
plants  carefully  on  newspapers,  wait  one 
hour  till  all  stragglers  have  settled  on 
the  plants  again,  then  smoke  with  aphis 
punk.  Smoking  will  not  kill  them,  but 
it  does  stun  them,  so  that  they  fall  to  the 
paper,  and  if  you  have  set  your  plants 
so  that  they  can  be  seen  from  an  outside 
window,  you  will  know  when  to  open  up 
the  doors,  set  the  plants  quickly  off  the 
paper  and  burn  papers  and  white  flies. 
This  must  be  done  quickly,  as  the  flies 
commence  to  revive  and  fly  away  almost 
immediately. 

Mealy  bug  infests  foliage  plants  and 
ferns,  resembling  a  small  mass  of  white 
mold.  To  control  it,  get  after  it  early 
with  water  and  brush.  If  a  plant  is  bad¬ 
ly  infested  better  throw  the  plant  away 
as  it  will  be  more  than  the  plant  is 
worth  to  get  them  off.  Other  insects 
may  bother  your  plants,  but  the  above  are 
the  ones  generally  found,  and  they  will 

all  yield  to  the  ti'eatment  indicated. 

Michigan.  p.  l.  w 

Lime  for  Borers. 

One  of  our  customers  just  told  me  that 
he  used  a  shovelful  of  lime  around  his 
young  fruit  trees  last  Spring  and  it  had 
kept  the  borers  entirely  out.  He  threw 
if  against  the  trees  and  it  had  done  no 
harm  to  the  tree.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  this?  If  safe,  I  want  to  use  it. 

Freehold,  N.  Y.  s.  D. 

We  doubt  if  these  trees  were  badly  in¬ 
fested  with  borers.  We  have  tried  coal 
and  wood  ashes,  lime,  hot  lye,  grease  and 
other  “remedies”  but  came  back  to  the 
old-fashioned  plan  of  digging  out  by 
hand.  None  of  the  other  plans  worked 
unless  we  dug  or  scraped  the  gum  away 
from  the  base  of  the  tree.  If  you  do  that 

it  is  cheaper  to  go  on  and  dig  the  borers 
out. 


trees  precautions  must  be  taken  to  in¬ 
sure  proper  feeding  of  the  peonies,  which 
may  suffer  from  the  hungry  tree  roots. 


Cherries  for  Ohio. 

Would  you  recommend  any  of  the  new 
varieties  of  sweet  cherries  to  replace  such 
sorts  as  Yellow  Spanish.  Gov.  Wood,  Ox- 
heart,  yellow  and  black  Mammoth  and 
Napoleon,  where  these  succeed?  These 
all  do  very  well  on  the  higher  hills  of 
Vinton  county.  Please  name  a  few  var¬ 
ieties  for  home  use  and  nearby  market. 

McArthur,  O.  h.  s.  j. 

After  seeing  about  all  the  sweet  cher¬ 
ries  in  bearing,  including  the  Bing,  Lam¬ 
bert  and  other  new  varieties,  and  most 
of  them  tried  out  commercially  in  the 
Eastern  States,  I  would  say  that  the 
Schmidt  is  the  best  of  them  all  for  net 
profit.  It  is  a  dark  purple  or  almost 
black  cherry,  of  large  size,  very  firm  in 
flesh  but  not  so  hard  as  the  Bing  and 
others  of  that  class  and  yet  it  cracks  but 
little  in  wet  weather  when  those  men¬ 
tioned  and  several  others  are  ruined  in 
this  way.  Its  quality  is  also  very  good 
but  not  quite  the  best.  The  tree  grows 
most  vigorously  and  bears  well.  I  think 
this  Schmidt  should  be  planted  very 
largely  by  those  who  grow  sweet  cherries 
in  the  Eastern  States,  either  for  home 
use  or  market.  All  the  sweet  cherries 
should  be  budded  on  Mazzard  stocks  and 
not  on  the  Mahaleb,  because  the  latter 
is  so  uncongenial  to  this  class  that  the 
wood  does  not  unite  properly.  The  sour 
cherries  do  very  well  on  Mahaleb. 

II.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash 

Always  Pay — 

wbethef  used  on  cold  frames,  hot-beds  or  on  the 
inexpensive  11  x  12  ft.  Sunlight  Double-Glazed 
Greenhouse,  They  eliminate  the  need  to  use  mats 
and  shutters,  thus  saving  hall  the  cost  of  equipment 
and  labor.  They  give  the  plants  all  the  light  and 
save  the  stored  heat  overnight,  thus  making  them 
grow  steadily  without  forcing. 

The  inexpensive  double-glazed  11  x  12  ft.  green¬ 
house  is  covered  with  the  Sunlight  Sash  which  are 
removable  for  repairs  or  to  use  on  hot-beds  or  cold 
frames  in  their  season.  The  house,  though  double- 
glazed,  is  always  kept  bright  and  tight. 

You  owe  it  to  your  interest  to  get  our  litera¬ 
ture.  The  free  catalog  with  net  prices  and  all 
necessary  information.  And  Prof.  Massey's 
booklet  on  how  to  make  and  use  hoi-beds,  cold 
frames  and  a  small  greenhouse.  I-'or  the  booklet 
enclose  4  cents  in  stamps. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Company 

924  E.  Broadway  •  •  Louisville,  Ky. 


Culture  of  Peonies. 

Will  you  give  directions  for  the  culture 
of  peonies?  c.  M.  g. 

Charleston,  Ill. 

Peonies  do  best  in  deep,  rich,  rather 
moist  soil.  The  plants  are  gross  feeders, 
and  the  soil  should  be  well  worked  be¬ 
fore  planting,  and  enriched  with  cow 
manure.  Clean  cultivation  should  be 
given.  An  annual  top-dressing  of  short, 
well-rotted  manure  should  be  given  in 
November,  and  forked  into  the  soil  in 
Spring.  Liquid  manure,  given  in  the 
growing  season,  helps  the  bloom  wonder¬ 
fully.  They  need  abundant  water,  and 
if  they  suffer  from  drought  at  blooming 
time  there  are  likely  to  be  small  flowers 
and  blighted  buds.  The  crowns  should 
be  set  in  planting  about  two  inches  below 
the  surface.  They  may  be  set  in  Spring 
or  Fall.  Small  divided  roots  are  some¬ 
times  slow  to  bloom,  and  produce  imper¬ 
fect  flowers,  but  a  well-established  plant, 
properly  fed,  will  bloom  for  a  long  term 
of  years.  The  peony  does  well  in  a  par¬ 
tially  shaded  place,  as  well  as  in  open 
sunny  spots,  but  if  there  are  adjacent 


Caring  for  Peanuts. 

I  notice  on  page  1249  that  J.  W.  W. 
wants  to  know  how  to  cure  peanuts  and 
also  how  to  use  them.  I  was  raised  in 
a  peanut  section,  and  will  say  the  way 
we  cured  them  for  hay  as  well  as  for 
the  nut  was  as  follows:  Dig  them  and 
turn  vine  over  for  a  day,  nuts  to  the 
sun,  then  pile  in  small  cocks,  which  open 
up  next  day  and  haul  in  barn  in  after¬ 
noon,  taking  care  not  to  let  them  get  wet. 
Spread  as  you  would  any  bay  until 
cured,  stack  in  close  pile,  and  pick  nuts 
at  leisure.  W  e  have  picked  them  in  field, 
having  vines  on  land,  and  spreading  nuts 
out  on  roofs  or  large  platforms  to  sun 
until  they  become  dry.  As  for  sun  doing 
them  any  injury,  it  wili  not;  they  need 
it,  or  they  will  mold  and  rot. 

Boiling  them  is  where  they  are  in  a 
green  state  before  you  dry  them.  Take 
fully  matured  nuts,  put  in  a  kettle  and 
boil  until  tender  (nut)  and  to  make 
them  nice  add  salt  to  the  water  you  boil 
them  in.  Roast  or  bake  them  as  you 
would  potatoes  in  the  oven.  Peanut  but¬ 
ter  :  Bake  nuts  until  a  good  brown,  run 
one  quart  through  vegetable  or  meat 
grinder  after  removing  the  thin  skin,  salt 
to  taste  and  add  enough  olive  oil  to  make 
it  spread  easy  and  it  is  ready  for  the 
good  bread. 

Peanut  candy:  Boil  your  syrup  until 
candied,  have  nuts  roasted  and  thin  skin 
removed  by  rubbing  with  hands,  which 
will  split  them  in  halves,  and  then  mix 
and  pour  on  well-greased  dish.  You  may 
grind  them  if  you  prefer.  k.  a.  l. 


Hurst  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayers 

double  your  crops— spray  anything— trees,  potatoes, 
vineyard,  truck,  etc.  High  pressure,  cyclone  agita¬ 
tion,  easy  to  operate.  Brass  valves,  plunger,  cylinder, 
strainer,  etc.  Light,  strong  and  durable. 

Horse  Power  Sprayer  — work3  automatically  In 
field  and  orchard— no  hand 
pumping  required.  Write  to¬ 
day.  Catalog  and  spraying 
guide  and  Special 
Free  Sprayer  Offer 
to  first  buyer  in 
each  locality.  Be 
first— save  money 
—write  today. 

„  H.t.HTTRSTMTG.CO. 

H  282  North  St. ,  Canton,  0. 


Ji8  necessary 
for  best  results  in 
iruit-growing.  farming  and  gar- 
dening.  While  you  spray,  be 
sure  to  spray  in  the  right  way  with 
^sprayers  that  do  the  work  right, 
lieu  who  know  prefer 


Always  ready  for  use, easy  to  operate  and  made 
for  lasting  service.  More  than  20  kinds  with 
nozzles  for  every  purpose.  Some  Deming 
Sprayer  will  fill  your  needs.  Complete  Spray¬ 
ing  Guide  and  Catalog  mailed  Free.  Gives  i 
rections  how  and  when  to  spray.  Inspect) 
Deming  Sprayers  at  vonr  dealer’s. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  today. 

The  Dentine  Co..  13  Depot  St..  5alem,  Ohio 
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We  Want 


3  Brief,  strong  and  pointed  items  of  experience  for 

3  Woman  and  Home  Department.” 

Simple  and  Inexpensive  Water  Systems 

g  Some  farmers  have  been  able  to  introduce  water  into  the  farm- 

m  ll0use  at  ,,Sht  expense  and  largely  through  their  own  labor. 

s  We  vvi11  Pay  for  suitable  articles  telling  how  this  was  done. 

Step-Savers 
Children’s  Stories 
Sketches  of  Home 
True  Fun 

I  Many  women  have  made  themselves  more  efficient  by  studying 

|  their  work  and  making  use  of  step-savers.  Mothers  often  wonde'r 

H  what  new  stories  they  can  tell  the  children.  If  they  could  only 

fj  exchange  stories  with  other  mothers  all  would  have  a  wealth  of 

§§  new  ideas.  The  same  is  true  of  home  and  home-building.  The 

|  laughter  of  life  keeps  the  heart  young.  We  all  see  humorous 

f§  things  from  day  to  day — far  more  funny  than  the  stale  jokes 

H  ground  out  by  hack  writers.  We  will  pay  for  suitable  bright, 

3  short  sketches  on  the  subjects  mentioned  above. 

A  Few  Short  and  Suitable  Stories 

^  Tell  us  your  needs.  Let  us  have  a  share  of  your  useful  experience. 
Illl.i:iilll!llllllliilllllllllllllllllli|||||||!l||l|||i|l|||llil!lll!l  Hill  llllll!!, 111:111111  ii!  1 1 1  |;ij||| 


SPRAYERS 


Are  a  Necessity 
and  a  Benefit. 

They  save  your  crop,  increase  the  yield 
and  improve  the  quality.  Our  Spray  Cal¬ 
endar  shows  when  to  spra£  and  what 
materials  to  use.  Our  “Spray"  booklet 
shows  70  combinations  of 

ISON  ACE 

Bucket,  Barrel.  Power  and 
Traction  Sprayers  for 
orchard  and  field  crops 
and  other  uses.  Built 
complete  or  in  units — 
buy  just  what  you 
need.  Ask  your  deal¬ 
er  to  show  them  and 
let  Uncie  Sam  bring 
you  the  rest  of  the 
story  and  the  spray 
calendar.  Also  “Iron 
Age  Farm  and  Garden 
News"  iree. 

Bateman  M’fg  Co. 
Bo  j  1024 

Grenloch,  N.  J. 


WWe  Make 
Sprayers 
ror  Everybody 


Bucket,  Barrel,  4-Kow  Potato  Sprayers,  Power 
Orchard  Ki-rs,  etc.  World’s  best  line.  All  latest 

I  devices.  Mechanical  liquid  agitation  and  strainer 
cleaning.  Tell  us  your  needs— let  us  advise  you.  Cata- 
1  og  with  spray  formulas  and  directions  free.  Address 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  2  11th  St.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

1|  “SCALEC1DE”  SLLb'am’l  “ 

| ;  SAVES  MONEY 

~  1  c  ...  .  _  ,  cause  3)jbbls  of  L. 

S.  will  cost  *20,  plus  $22  50  to  apply,  or  $42  50. 
Onebarrelof  Scalecide”  willspray just  asmany 
trees,  and  spray  them  better,  and  will  cost  onlv  $25, 
plus  512  to  apply.  You  save  $5.50  and  get  a  better 

protection  against  San  lose  Scale,  Leaf  Roller  and  all  pests  con¬ 
trollable  in  dormant  season.  Wtitefor  booklet — “  SCALECIDB" 
the  Tree  Saver."  B.  G.  1’ratt  Co.,  50  Church  St.,  N.  Y  City. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  (S2.0-1 .  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
Sy2  marks,  or  10J4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Offlce  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advex*tisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  pood  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed,  vve  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  lie 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-\orker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  improvement  and  en¬ 
largements  that  we  are  now  planning  for  The  R. 
N.-Y..  vve  should  have  a  circulation  of  200,000  copies 
weekly.  We  must  depend  on  our  old  friends  for 
this  increase.  To  make  it  easy  for  these  friends  to 
introduce  the  paper  to  other  farmers  who  do  not 
now  take  it  we  will  send  it  10  weeks  for  10  cents 
for  strictly  introductory  purposes.  We  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  interest  of  friends  who  help  make  up  the 

needed  increase  of  subscriptions. 

* 

We  have  many  questions  about  the  new  State 
edition  of  the  “Apples  of  New  York.”  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  has  arranged  that  these  ex¬ 
cellent  books  be  provided  so  as  to  be  sold  at  cost. 
The  price  at  the  Department  will  be  $2  for  the  set 
of  two  volumes.  Mail  orders  will  be  filled  at  the 
rate  of  $2.25.  The  books  should  be  ready  about 
January  1,  and  our  friends  should  send  direct  to 
the  Agricultural  Department  at  Albany. 

* 

The  “short  ballot”  idea  has  come  to  New  York. 
It  will  be  considered  in  the  next  Legislature.  Car¬ 
ried  out  to  its  extreme  with  a  State  ticket  in  New 
York  a  “short  ballot”  would  carry  the  candidates 
for  Governor  and  Lieut.-Governor  only.  Other 
State  officials  would  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
and  he  would  be  held  responsible  for  their  conduct. 
As  it  is  now,  a  State  ticket  is  made  up  to  catch 
voters  of  various  races  and  religions  rather  than 
to  select  the  ablest  men  for  the  work.  As  a  result 
there  is  often  no  “team  work"  at  Albany.  Each 
department  head,  feeling  secure,  does  much  as  he 
pleases.  If  all  were  appointed  by  the  Governor,  as, 
for  example,  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  now 
is,  the  whole  thing  could  be  run  like  a  great  busi¬ 
ness. 

* 

On  December  1  duty-free  wool  became  a  fact. 
Millions  of  pounds  were  withdrawn  from  bonded 
warehouses,  and  are  finding  their  way  into  the 
channels  of  trade.  As  might  he  expected,  there 
have  been  sharp  reductions  in  the  prices  of  many 
grades.  Some  manufacturers  are  now  paying  as 
much  as  before  the  duty  was  removed,  but  this  is 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  certain  grades  or  the 
strong  speculative  position  of  the  holders.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  “wool”  is  an  indefinite  term, 
and  the  market  for  the  different  qualities  is  as 
variant  as  the  demand  for  potatoes  and  mushrooms. 
In  many  sections  of  the  West  this  year’s  clip  is 
still  in  the  farmers’  hands.  Wool  buyers  have  been 
scarce  owing  to  tariff  revision  uncertainties.  Now 
that  the  matter  is  settled  for  a  time,  buying  will 
begin  actively,  though  it  is  likely  that  many  fann¬ 
ers  with  capital  enough  to  hold  their  crop  will 

refuse  the  reduced  prices  for  a  time  at  least. 

* 

A  number  of  readers  have  sent  clippings  describ¬ 
ing  a  great  “discovery”  by  Prof.  Bottomley  of  Eng¬ 
land.  He  claims  to  have  discovered  a  new  process 
for  obtaining  nitrogen  and  enriching  the  soil.  His 
plan  is  to  inoculate  peat  or  muck  with  certain  bac¬ 
teria  which  will  feed  on  the  organic  matter,  and 
thus  obtain  nitrogen  from  the  air.  This  is  not  a 
“new  discovery”  at  all.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  certain  forms  of  bacteria  will  grow  on  organic 
matter  and  increase  its  nitrogen.  In  Colorado  the 
chemists  find,  here  and  there,  spots  of  soil  so  rich 
in  nitrogen  that  trees,  growing  in  or  near  them,  die. 
This  nitrogen  is  produced  by  bacteria,  and  one 
theory  about  the  nitrate  deposits  in  Chili  is  that 
they  were  accumulated  in  this  way.  At  the  New 
Jersey  Station  two  species  of  such  bacteria  were 
separated  some  years  ago.  It  was  found  that  for 
100  pounds  of  sugar  consumed  these  bacteria  pro¬ 
duced  five  to  10  pounds  of  protein — not  enough  to 
make  the  process  pay.  The  inert  organic  matter  in 
muck  or  peat  would  not  furnish  these  bacteria  with 


a  satisfactory  food.  We  think  that  in  time  our 
scientists  will  learn  how  to  utilize  them  in  manure 
pits  or  heaps,  but  not  much  can  he  expected  from 
muck  beyond  what  we  have  so  often  advised.  Mix¬ 
ing  the  muck  with  slaked  lime  will  make  some  of 
the  organic  nitrogen  available,  hut  not  enough  so 

to  feed  these  wonderful  bacteria. 

* 

As  I  went  through  the  country  I  found  many  farm¬ 
ers  who  formerly  took  two  or  three  papers,  but  have 
now  dropped  all  except  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  This  is  the 
only  paper  they  read  through.  These  men  are  the 
hardest  for  a  stranger  to  do  business  with. 

This  was  written  by  a  man  who  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  full  canvass  of  a  prosperous  farm  country. 
His  note  may  be  read  in  connection  with  the  pic¬ 
ture  on  page  1343.  It  is  harder  to  sell  gold  bricks 
and  guff  where  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  read.  Another 
reader,  just  moved  to  a  new  locality,  found  that 
every  neighbor  took  The  R.  N.-Y..  He  talked  with 
one  farmer : 

IIo  told  me  about  taking  the  sale  of  his  farm  out  of 
the  hands  of  a  real  estate  man  after  what  he  read.  So 
I  learned  that  he  slept  with  your  paper  under  his 
pillow. 

We  will  try  to  give  him  pleasant  dreams.  No 
doubt  I>r.  Jenkins  will  include  this  as  one  of  the 
useful  things  in  his  “Sermon  on  Beds.” 

* 

“WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME.” 

The  enlargement  of  the  Woman  and  Home  De¬ 
partment  is  part  of  a  long-cherished  plan.  As  is 
well  known,  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  in  close  touch  with  its 
readers.  These  confidential  relations  enable  us  to 
obtain  the  truest  help  and  wisest  advice  that  a 
paper  can  have.  The  following  notes,  typical  of 
hundreds  more,  tell  better  than  we  can  why  the 
women  of  the  farm  need  their  full  share  of  what 
The  R.  N.-Y'.  can  offef : 

I  am  sure  that  more  attention  to  the  women’s  side 
of  farming  would  excite  much  interest.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  farmer’s  wife,  as  a  rule,  has  had  more 
schooling  than  he — has  often  taught  for  a  year  or  two 
before  marriage,  writes  with  greater  ease  and  reads 
far  more,  and,  except  in  rare  cases,  makes  smaller  use 
of  her  advantages  except  for  recreation  from  her  very 
dull  life.  e.  F. 

Massachusetts. 

Thus  we  intend  to  give  new  opportunity  to  just 
such  women.  They  will  become  more  efficient  if 
they  can  feel  that  they  have,  no  less  than  the  men, 
an  opportunity  to  give  expression  to  their  needs 
and  ideals  and  a  chance  to  cooperate  with  the 
thousands  of  other  women  who  read  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Here  is  a  suggestion  of  farm  efficiency  from  a 
poultry  keeper : 

Seven  years  ago  my  partner  (who  is  my  wife)  had 
to  care  for  our  baby  boy  during  the  brooding  season. 
The  chicks  did  not  grow  so  well  under  my  care,  al¬ 
though  she  always  fed  as  /  said.  She  told  me  very 
emphatically  that  I  did  not  know  enough  to  feed  little 
chicks,  and  to  send  for  a  colored  cook  to  do  the  house¬ 
work.  The  cook  came,  and  the  chicks  and  boy  have 
grown  large  and  lusty  ever  since.  ii.  E.  M. 

Now  many  a  farm  woman  is  trying  to  do  10-cent 
work  for  which  she  is  not  fitted,  when  with  a  better 
chance  and  with  better* opportunity  she  might  do 
dollar  work  and  retain  her  strength  and  her  hap¬ 
piness.  We  shall  try  to  help  women  to  become 
more  efficient — to  accomplish  more  with  less  effort, 
and  get  more  hope  and  joy  into  their  lives. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that  you  should  em¬ 
phasize  some  time  is  the  question  of  one  room  in  the 
farmhouse  that  should  be  the  woman’s  room  entirely. 
AYe  have  been  talking  about  an  office  for  the  farmer 
in  which  he  can  keep  his  books  and  his  accounts,  and 
this  is  very  necessary ;  it  seems  to  me  it  is  just  as 
necessary  to  have  a  rest  room  for  the  woman.  I  wish 
the  idea  might  get  into  the  people’s  minds  that  it  will 
be  worth  while  when  they  can  afford  it  to  put  on  a 
small  room  to  the  old  house  that  will  be  the  mother’s 
room.  b. 

“Mother’s  room !”  By  all  means.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  remember.  Tiie  R.  N.-Y’.  starts  the  idea 
by  giving  its  space  to  Women  and  Home.  What 
we  do  this  week  is  only  a  starter.  The  department 
will  grow  and  develop  as  we  learn  your  needs. 
This  room  in  the  house  is  the  women’s  room.  Tell 
us  just  how  you  would  like  to  have  it  furnished. 

* 

When  Congress  passed  the  parcel  post  hill  there 
was  hitter  complaint  from  many  who  wanted  more 
liberal  rates.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  advise  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  new  privilege 
until  we  secured,  all  at  once,  what  we  wanted.  This 
seemed  to  us  very  foolish  advice.  The  important 
thing  was  to  establish  the  principle  of  parcel  post  in 
law  and  then  show  that  we  would  make  use  of  it  in 
a  practical  way.  Our  advice  was  to  use  the  parcel 
post  whenever  possible  and  make  it  so  popular  and 
useful  that  improvements  would  have  to  follow.  This 
is  just  what  the  people  have  done,  and  now,  long 
before  we  expected  it,  the  weight  limit  has  been 
raised  to  50  pounds.  After  January  1  parcels  weigh¬ 
ing  50  pounds  may  he  mailed  in  the  first  two  zones, 
or  150  miles  from  the  starting  point.  The  rates  will 
he  five  cents  in  the  first  zone  and  six  cents  in  the 
second  for  the  first  pound,  and  one  cent  for  each  ad¬ 


ditional  pound.  Thus  a  50-pound  package  can  be 
mailed  from  New  York  to  Albany,  143  miles,  for  51 
cents.  The  rates  in  other  zones  will  be  reduced  also. 
The  system  will  be  extended  so  as  to  make  books 
mailable.  As  a  New  Year’s  gift  to  the  nation  from 
Uncle  Sam  this  will  be  appreciated.  The  limit  of 
weight  will  in  time  be  raised  to  100  pounds.  AVe 
may  now  see  why  the  private  carriers  put  up  such  a 
bitter  fight  against  parcel  post. 

* 

In  the  Far  AYest  the  spotted  fever  disease  is  car¬ 
ried  by  a  peculiar  tick  which  spends  part  of  its  life 
on  live  stock.  It  was  found  that  this  tick  either 
dies  on  the  sheep  or  that  it  cannot  escape  from 
the  wool.  Thus  it  is  suggested  that  these  ticks  may 
be  cleaned  out  by  driving  sheep  where  the  insects 
are  found,  getting  them  on  the  sheep,  and  then  dip¬ 
ping  the  flock.  A  practical  treatment  for  fleas  in  a 
house  is  to  let  a  dog  stay  where  the  fleas  abound. 
The  fleas  will  go  to  the  dog.  Then  take  him  out 
and  dip  him.  In  a  way  that  is  what  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  grafters  in  New  York.  These 
rascals  were  caught  with  the  financial  fleas  sticking 
to  them.  Now  take  them  right  out  and  soak  them 
in  lime-sulphur. 

* 

Out  of  every  dollar  which  the  consumer  pays  for 
food  in  New  York  39  cents  goes  to  pay  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  product  after  it  has  reached  the  ter¬ 
minal  market  here,  according  to  figures  compiled  by 
the  bureau  of  food  supply  of  the  New  York  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  The 
figures  are  based  on  analysis  of  the  expenses  of  the 
230  food  supply  stores. 

Our  experience  indicates  that  freight,  commission 
and  cartage — to  say  nothing  of  shrinkage — takes  25 
cents  more  of  the  dollar.  This  leaves  36  cents  for 
the  producer.  In  many  cases  lie  gets  10  or  12  cents 
less  than  this,  since  the  goods  are  first  bought  by 
shippers  who  make  their  profit  before  sending  to 
this  market.  Another  thing:  this  39  cents  is  the 
average  of  all  food,  including  groceries  from  the 
factory.  The  cost  of  distributing  these  package 
groceries  is  less  than  that  of  handling  raw  food, 
such  as  farmers  grow.  Also,  the  difference  between 
consumers’  and  producers’  price  is  greater.  For 
example,  a  package  of  prepared  breakfast  food  may 
sell  at  15  cents,  while  the  original  grain  brought 
the  farmer  barely  two  cents.  Thus  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  35-cent  dollar  is  not  a  myth  but  very 
much  the  real  thing. 

* 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  which  came  the  other  day, 
which  looks  like  “sucker  bait,”  but  it  is  poor  fishing 
here,  H.  G.  F. 

Vermont. 

The  letter  is  from  a  stock  broker,  who  is  offering 
stock  in  a  clothing  factory.  Here  is  a  sample  of 
the  “sucker  bait." 

If  the  Manufacturing  Company,  with  22  machines, 
can  earn  13%  per  cent  on  par,  it  follows  that  with 
44  machines  it  ought  to  earn  at  least  twice  as  much, 
or  27  per  cent  annually.  I  want  you  to  realize  that 
this  means  54  per  cent  on  stock  bought  now  at  $2.50; 
and  I  now  ask  you,  in  all  fairness,  have  you  ever  been 
offered  an  investment  (based  on  an  article  for  which 
there  is  practically  an  unlimited  demand)  which  held 
out  such  profit  possibilities?  Right  here  I  want  you  to 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  cut  my  figures  right  in 
half.  I  ask  you  to  do  this  even  though  they  are  not 
in  excess  of  what  others  have  done  in  the  same  line 
of  business.  I  want  you  to  be  ultra  conservative. 

This  eloquent  guff  maker  does  not  seem  to  know 
that  most  hulls  are  now  dishorned.  You  cannot 
take  them  by  the  horns;  you  must  use  a  halter  or 
a  nose-ring.  He  needs  to  learn  something  about 
the  “law  of  diminishing  returns.”  Why  limit  the 
business  to  44  machines?  Why  not  440.  and  thus 
make  510  per  cent  on  the  original  investment?  This 
man  wants  you  to  he  ultra  conservative.  So  do  we. 
The  difference  in  “conservatism”  is  that  this  stock 
broker  wants  you  to  gamble  against  a  sure  thing. 
We  want  you  to  keep  your  money  and  invest  it  at 
home  in  drainage,  better  stock,  or  something  for 
your  wife.  AVe  are  glad  the  fishing  is  poor  in  one 
place,  at  least. 

BREVITIES. 

Now  Cuba  has  an  organization  of  fruit  growers  for 
handling  and  selling  their  product. 

Engltsii  people  have  held  a  strong  prejudice  against 
sweet  corn.  AArorking  people  have  looked  upon  corn  as 
food  for  animals  rather  than  humans.  Now  this  preju¬ 
dice  is  wearing  off,  and  beginning  with  the  higher 
classes,  sweet  corn  is  becoming  a  staple  article  of  food. 

Empty  kerosene  tins  find  great  use  in  India  as  lire 
extinguishers  (holding  water  or  sand),  butter  holders, 
flower  pots,  and  often  they  are  flattened  out  and  small 
holes  pierced  into  them  to  serve  as  windows  or  peep¬ 
holes,  through  which  the  ladies  of  zenanas  or  harems 
may  look  out  of  their  houses  without  any  risk  ol  being 
seen  themselves. 

It  is  amusing  sometimes  to  see  how  a  change  ol 
fashion  creates  trade.  Holland  is  not  a  land  of  race 
suicide,  and  for  generations  it  Inis  been  a  national 
belief  that  ilie  baby  should  he  carried  in  the  arms  ol 
mother  or  nurse.  Now  they  have  found  that  the 
American  baby  carriage  does  not  kill  tin1  child  and 
there  has  sprung  up  a  great  demand  for  this  evidence 
of  domestic  progress. 
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s  THE  MOTHER  AT  HOME 


Whenever  I  stand  before  a  group  of 
agricultural  students,  I  am  conscious  of 
•  the  places  whence  they  have  come  and  of 
the  sacrifices  that  have  sent  them  to  col¬ 
lege  or  to  school.  I  see  the  farms  on 
many  plains  and  hills.  I  see  cattle  in 
the  fields,  men  and  boys  plowing,  children 
going  to  school  on  long  highways,  the 
barn  floor  on  Winter  days,  hard  labor  in 
growing  crops,  the  chores  at  morning  and 
at  night ;  and  I  see  homes  all  over  the  land, 
separate,  each  one  the  center  of  a  little 
world  of  interest  and  activity,  and  every¬ 
one  full  of  labor.  And  I  think  how 
fortunate  is  the  people  that  has  these 
farm  homes  far  in  the  background,  set 
close  against  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and 
everyone  of  them  forced  to  develop  a 
serious  purpose  in  life. 

And  I  think  of  the  father  and  mother, 
what  it  means  to  them  to  have  sent  these 
boys  and  girls  away  to  school.  It  has  not 
been  simple  or  easy.  The  farm  standards 
are  not  the  city  standards.  The  farm 
is  a  place  in  which  to  live  rather  than  an 
opportunity  to  make  money ;  if  it  were 
not  so,  the  farms  would  not  make  the 
contribution  they  are  now  making  to  the 
good  of  the  world.  And  results  come 
slowly  and  they  sometimes  come  very 
hard but  sooner  or  later  they  come,  and 
they  mean  the  more  because  they  are  the 
result  of  waiting  and  of  effort.  We  do 
not  know  what  things  mean  when  they 
come  too  fast. 

The  coming  to  college  of  many 
of  these  boys  and  girls  has  meant  real 
denial  to  more  persons  than  one.  In  both 
country  and  town  I  see  fathers  and 
mothers  planning  for  them  and  working 
for  them  through  many  doubtful  days. 
And  my  thought  goes  often  specially  to 
the  mother,  who  may  have  had  no  good 
advantages  herself,  who  has  had  little 
actual  contact  with  the  world  but  who 
has  had  knowledge  of  it  as  a  thing  far 
off  and  who  desires  that  her  children 
shall  have  every  useful  opportunity.  Pa¬ 
tiently  and  carefully  she  has  planned  and 
worked  and  saved,  and  has  steadfastly 
overcome  prejudice.  The  savings  may 
may  have  been  small,  sometimes  a  few 
cents  here  and  a  few  more  there ;  she 
has  foregone  clothing  that  other  women 
are  proud  to  wear;  she  has  remained  at 
home  when  she  might  have  gone;  she 
has  raised  chickens,  guarded  the  returns 
from  butter  and  garden  stuff  and  canned 
fruit;  and  she  has  brought  up  the  chil¬ 
dren  thriftily,  to  be  moderate  in  their  de¬ 
sires  and  careful  of  their  expenditures. 
And  finally  the  proud  day  comes  when 
the  boy  or  girl  goes  to  college.  And  what 
a  product  she  is  able  to  send  1  A  boy 
or  a  girl  who  will  work  ! 

The  seed  is  always  small.  The  whole 
process  of  nature  is  to  grow  from  small 
things  to  big  ones.  The  oak  tree  is  in 
the  acorn  and  the  perfect  ear  of  corn  is 
in  the  kernel.  The  sacrifice  of  the 
mother  is  in  the  boy  and  the  girl :  the 
little  things  make  the  life.  Nothing  is 
too  small  to  be  of  consequence  if  it  ex¬ 
presses  itself  in  a  living  product.  It  is 
a  great  thing  for  us  that  so  many  mothers 
are  willing  to  make  these  denials  for  the 
succeeding  generation  ;  I  should  fear  for 
the  generations  if  it  were  not  so. 

Not  only  is  the  seed  small,  but  it  is 
mostly  hidden.  No  mother  complains  of 
these  sacrifices,  and  for  the  reason  that 
to  her  they  are  not  sacrifices  but  a  duty 
rendered  cheerfully  even  if  laboriously. 
She  has  no  thought  of  praise :  she  is 
giving  herself  for  the  sou  and  daughter. 
But  those  of  us  who  know  may  give  the 
credit  and  bestow  the  praise.  It  is  our 
duty  to  give  this  recognition  to  the  moth¬ 
ers  who  stand  behind  these  boys  and 
firls.  Perhaps  it  is  not  well  to  praise 


too  loudly,  for  no  one  should  become  self- 
conscious  in  service  such  as  these  mothers 
render.  The  fine  spirit  of  it  is  a  mighty 
power.  It  is  a  power  that  school  or 
college  or  organization  or  social  move¬ 
ments  can  never  render.  The  mother’s 
savings  and  the  mother’s  care  make  a 
powerful  contribution  to  the  common 
good. 

I  have  been  impressed  with  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  these  mothers  in  their  plans.  I 
have  known  them  to  work  for  years  to 
the  one  end,  unfalteringly  and  tirelessly. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  it : 
the  purpose  is  clear  and  the  end  must 
be  gained.  This  is  worth  more  than  many 
brilliant  but  short-lived  efforts. 


In  my  dealings  with  these  students 
I  am  often  conscious  of  the  mother’s 
work  standing  behind  them  constantly. 
They  feel  it  and  they  appreciate  it.  The 
long  years  of  steady  and  careful  labor 
have  sunk  deep  into  their  natures.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  precept  and  preaching, 
but  the  actual  self-denial  and  love  that 
have  given  them  the  opportunity.  It 
may  not  have  expressed  itself  in  much 
outward  sentiment,  but  it  has  strained 
the  sinews  and  taxed  the  resources;  and 
therefore  it  is  real  and  beyond  dispute. 
The  boy  who  goes  out  to  strange  condi¬ 
tions  and  to  untried  situations  does  not 
forget.  I  think  that  the  old  home  goes 
with  him  till  the  end;  and  he  desires  that 
father  and  mother  shall  have  their  re¬ 
ward. 

The  homes  back  on  the  farms,  and  the 
labor  of  the  persons  in  them,  and  the 
patient  homely  work  to  give  a  child  an  op¬ 
portunity,  auo  very  real  forces  in  the 
world.  The  mother  and  the  father  make 
these  homes.  l.  it.  bailey. 


“THE  BEST  MEAL/’ 
Mother’s  Baked  Eeans  and  Bread. 

You  want  to  know  the  best  meal  I  ever 
ate.  To  appreciate  it  one  should  have 
been  a  boy  brought  up  on  the  hills  of 
Worcester  County,  Mass.,  and  been  com¬ 
pelled  (I  use  the  word  advisedly)  by  his 
parents,  who  were  more  or  less  influ¬ 
enced  by  public  opinion,  to  attend  the 
Orthodox  Church,  located  on  one  of  the 
bleakest  hills  of  the  county.  It  was  a 
bare,  white  church,  with  a  tall  steeple,  set 
up  on  high  foundation  walls,  thus  afford¬ 
ing  a  dark,  dank  vestry  underneath.  The 
church  inside  was  plastered  in  white; 
had  a  gallery  running  around  three  sides 


and  was  heated  by  two  large  stoves  in 
the  ante-room,  with  pipes  running  through 
the  auditorium  to  two  chimney-holes  back 
of  the  pulpit.  The  pulpit  was  a  tall  ma¬ 
hogany  affair,  or  imitation,  that  towered 
“like  a  pulpit”  above  the  congregation. 
It  was  then  regarded,  and  I  think  it  still 
is.  as  a  sacred  place  which  one  could  not 
enter  unless  one  had  been  consecrated  ter 
the  ministry.  In  my  day  no  woman  ever 
spoke  from  it.  It  was  the  fond  hope  of 
my  mother  that  one  of  her  sons  should 
preach  from  that  pulpit,  or  go  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  Turkey,  but  they  never  did. 
The  Turks  have  some  things  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for. 

In  the  rear  gallery  the  singers  sat.  It 
also  contained  a  squeaky  organ  which 
would  sometimes  pipe  up  on  the  wrong 
key.  or  groan  in'  the  midst  of  the  long 
prayer,  to  the  amusement  of  the  young 
folks.  The  half-witted  fellow  who 
pumped  the  bellows,  and  the  pretty  or¬ 
ganist  who  played  the  organ,  were  al¬ 
ways  in  a  row  about  the  queer  perform¬ 


ances  of  the  organ,  but  I  have  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  some  of  the  bad  boys  in  the' 
congregation  used  to  bribe  the  organ 
blower  with  pink  eheckerberry  lozenges 
to  pipe  her  up  occasionally. 

When  the  hymns  were  given  out,  and 
they  were  long  ones  to  take  up  time,  we 
all  stood  up  and  faced  the  pretty  girls 
sitting  in  the  choir,  including  some  old 
young  men  who  supported  them  on  either 
side,  and  who  sang  tenor  or  bass,  prin¬ 
cipally  bass.  This  was  a  relief,  especially 
to  the  boys,  who  usually  had  someone  in 
the  choir  whom  they  liked  to  look  at; 
but  it  was  a  distinct  hardship  to  many 
a  hard-worked  farmer,  for  it  broke  up 
his  much  coveted  nap. 

To  a  boy  who  was  compelled  to  get  up 
at  his  usual  hour  on  Sunday  morning, 
milk  his  quota  of  cows,  do  his  usual 
chores,  and  get  into  his  Sunday  best, 
which  was  made  by  “Aunt”  Lucinda 
Pike,  the  tailoress  of  the  town,  and  be 
punctual  at  quarter  of  eleven  (it  was  a 
disgrace  to  be  late,  Deacon  Smith,  one’s 
uncle,  and  Deacon  Sanderson  who  sat 
opposite,  always  frowned  upon  it),  then 
to  go  down  into  the  damp,  half-lighted 
vestry  at  noon  after  you  had  kicked  your 
feet  around  the  “boss”  sheds  for  15  min¬ 
utes  to  keep  them  warm,  munching  mean¬ 
while  cold  apples  and  dry  crackers,  and 
there  sit  through  a  dreary  Sunday  School 
lesson  presided  over  by  a  Sunday  school 
teacher,  a  wood  butcher,  who  drove  his 
oxen  and  his  men  for  all  they  were  worth 
week-days ;  and  after  the  Sunday  school 
lesson  to  go  up  into  the  church  again  for 
another  service  in  the  afternoon ;  and 
listen  to  a  sermon,  a  continuation  of  the 
morning  one,  on  Noah’s  Ark  or  the  Atone¬ 
ment — I  want  to  tell  you  that  after  you 
had  been  through  all  that  as  a  boy,  and 
found  yourself  turned  towards  home, 
mostly  down  hill  for  three  miles,  the  old 
horse  galloping  up  to  his  limit,  mother’s 
baked  beans  and  brown  bread,  and  mince 
pie  or  pumpkin  pie  or  both,  with  some  hot 
coffee,  served  at  four  p.  m.  on  a  Winter 
Sunday  afternoon,  tasted  mighty  good. 
It  was  the  best  meal  I  ever  ate.  The 
beans  were  baked  in  a  big  earthen  pot 
the  night  before,  in  an  old-fashioned  brick 
oven,  and  the  rye  Indian  bread  was  baked 
in  a  shallow  dish,  and  had  a  crust  an 
inch  thick.  With  the  meal  was  served 
apple  sauce  made  with  boiled  cider.  Was 
it  good?  Ask  a  Worcester  County  boy 
of  the  early  sixties ! 

How  times  have  changed,  with  their 
one  service  in  the  morning  and  Sabbath 
school  at  noon,  and  vesper  service  in  the 
evening,  in  the  modern  church  with  its 
club  parlor  where  Sunday  school  is  now 
held,  and  where  concerts,  dances,  and 
even  plays  which  were  taboo  in  my  day 
are  now  given.  w.  h.  bowker. 


Companionship  for  Dessert. 

[This  is  from  a  scientist  who  has 
turned  all  sorts  of  food  inside  out  in  liis 
laboratory  and  has  tested  human  nature 
as  well.] 

“I  don’t  believe  I  can  help  you.  There 
is  no  dinner  which  stands  out  as  the 
best  I  ever  ate.  There  are  a  few  of  the 
other  kind  which  linger  in  my  memory 
as  tragedies  and  nightmares,  either  by 
reason  of  the  fellow-diners  or  of  the  food. 
To  one  who  has  a  perfect  digestion  like 
mine  the  last  dinner  is  generally  the  best. 
There  is  no  more  call  to  remember  it  than 
to  recall  the  collars  and  cuffs  you  have 
worn.  The  few  dinners  which  a  healthy 
man — no  worshipper  of  mere  food — re¬ 
members,  are  memorable  to  him  rather 
because  of  the  fellow-diners,  the  conver¬ 
sation  and  the  good  fellowship,  than  be¬ 
cause  of  what  he  ate. 

“Of  course  there  was  that  time  when 
I  came  home  from  a  tiresome  journey, 
full  of  trouble,  and  She  met  me  at  the 
door  and  with  Her  was  the  incense  of 
one  of  Her  dam  chowders.  She  led  me 
to  the  table.  She  didn’t  ask  me  if  I  was 
tired,  or  if  things  had  gone  wrong,  or  if 
I  was  cross.  She  just  set  things  on  the 
table  and  Herself  close  to  me  at  the 
( Continued  on  page  1356. ) 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Tiie  Great  Handicap, 

Nathan  Lee  received  his  pay  envelope 
listlessly.  His  face  was  of  a  transparent 
whiteness,  blue-veined  at  the  temples ;  his 
eyes  were  of  a  peculiar,  luminous  bril¬ 
liance.  Ilis  shoulders  were  broad,  but  his 
sunken  chest  and  hectic  flush  showed  the 
cause  of  his  apathy  and  lack  of  buoyance. 
And  Nate,  as  he  was  familiarly  called, 
was  not  yet  twenty-one.  Nate  did  not 
note  the  eyes  of  his  employer,  which  were 
fastened  upon  him  in  a  way  both  curious 
and  compassionate.  His  only  idea  seemed 
to  be  to  get  out  of  the  Chemical  Works, 
and  get  home  to  his  hall  bedroom.  He 
felt  too  listless  even  to  want  his  supper 
after  his  day’s  work. 

“Nate !”  A  concise  but  not  unkindly 
voice  roused  the  boy. 

“Mr.  Rodman  !”  Nate  ejaculated,  be¬ 
coming  at  once  alert  and  listening. 

“I’m  sorry.  Nate,  to  see  you  so  poorly. 
I  hoped  the  coming  of  the  Spring  might 
put  some  new  life  into  you.  You  used 
to  be  one  of  our  best  workers,  and  I 
though  you’d  rise  to  be  one  of  our  head 
men,  and  you  could  have  done  it,  too — 
if — ”  The  man  paused  suggestively. 

“Oh.”  Nate  flared  hotly,  “speak  out  if 
you  like.  I’ve  had  my  fling,  and  now  I'm 
about  ready  to  be  flung  into  the  dust-heap 
myself.  I’ll  quit  if  you  like.  I  can't 
keep  up  much  longer,  anyway.”  He  spoke 
with  bitterness,  for  he  was  bitter  to  the 
core  because  he  began  to  realize  that  he 
had  been  his  own  worst  enemy.  He  hated 
weakness,  he  hated  being  a  “sissy,”  but 
he  was  being  forced  to  admit  that  he 
could  not  work  all  day  and  have  “a  good 
time”  most  of  the  night  without  having 
to  come  to  a  final  reckoning  sooner  or 
later.  Nate’s  reckoning  had  come  so 
early,  and  the  score  against  him  seemed 
to  be  more  than  he  had  physical  strength 
to  pay.  He  was  bankrupt.  Not  that 
Nate  was  worse  than  other  boys.  He 
liked  a  “good  time,”  and  that  idea  had 
been  made  the  paramount  issue  in  his 
creed  of  life.  When  Nate  worked,  he 
worked  well,  and  with  his  keen  mind  and 
fine  understanding  he  had  bidden  fair  to 
be  an  important  worker  in  chemicals  had 
his  constitution  been  of  the  calibre  to  en¬ 
dure  days  amongst  acid  fumes  and  nights 
of  hilarity. 

“You’re  doing  both  yourself  and  me  an 
injustice,”  Mr.  Rodman’s  calm  voice 
broke  in  upon  Nate’s  turbid  thought 
soothingly.  “I  know  it  is  just  your  con¬ 
dition  that  makes  you  irritable.  You  need 
the  free  life  out  doors.  Mind,  I  am  not 
discharging  you,  or  even  letting  you  quit, 
but  you  are  going  on  a  long  vacation. 
Go  out  on  a  farm,  somewhere,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  year  come  back.  I'll  not  merely 
hold  your  old  place  for  you  ;  I’ll  give  you 
a  better  one.  I  wish  most  cordially  not 
only  for  your  sake,  but  for  mine  and  that 
of  the  company,  that  you  could  assume 
such  a  position  right  now.  You’re  want¬ 
ed ;  you’re  needed.”  Mr.. Rodman  paused, 
but  Nate  had  no  reply.  They  had  been 
walking  slowly.  “Here  we  are  at  the 
office  of  the  company’s  doctor.  Out  of 
regard  for  my  feelings  in  this  matter,  if 
not  your  own,  I  want  you  to  go  in  and 
be  looked  over.  If  the  doctor  says  you 
can  stay,  you  may.  I  want  to  do  the  best 
thing  for  you.” 

Nate’s  pale  cheeks  flushed  hotly  and  a 
rose  of  color  rested  high  on  his  cheek¬ 
bones,  but  he  went  bravely  into  the  doc¬ 
tor's  office,  and  chanced  to  find  him  free 
for  immediate  consultation. 

“It’s  too  late,”  Nate  said  dully  as  he 
re-entered  the  waiting-room  where  Mr. 
Rodman  still  paced  back  and  forth  rest¬ 
lessly.  Nate  dragged  listlessly  to  the 
outer  door  and  passed  out.  • 

“Come  ’round  to  my  office  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  Nate,”  Mr.  Rodman  said  warmly. 
“Don’t  forget  I’m  the  one  to  help  you 
when  you  need  it.”  But  Nate  made  no 
response  and  went  slowly  forward. 

“A  change  of  climate.”  the  doctor  said 
concisely,  “and  to  a  high  altitude — Dako¬ 
ta,  or  Colorado,  or  Arizona,  the  boy 
might  find  help ;  but  too  much  intaking 
of  acid  fumes,  too  little  constitution  for 
him  to  keep  on  here.” 

“Is  this  absolute  and  final?”  Mr.  Rod¬ 
man’s  voice  was  very  grave. 

“Absolute  and  final,”  the  doctor  re¬ 
iterated.  “Seems  about  to  the  end  of  his 
tether.  Fine  young  man,  too.” 

“He  is  a  fine  fellow,”  Mr.  Rodman 
agreed  with  warmth. 

“The  acid  fumes  are  hard  on  weak- 
lunged  men,”  the  doctor  replied  in  a  tone 
as  warm  as  though  he  were  speaking  of 
the  acid  corrosion  of  a  metal,  for  he  was 
a  very  busy  man,  with  many  men  to  keep 
oiled  "  up  and  kept  going.  And  because 


both  he  and  his  employer,  Mr.  Rodman, 
were  men  of  the  world,  they  went  about 
their  own  work  and  Nate  went  out  to 
fulfil  his  destiny. 

As  previously  stated,  this  occurred 
while  Nate  still  had  his  wages  in  his 
pocket.  His  board  he  paid  in  advance, 
and  hence  he  walked  out  of  that  old  world 
with  his  conscience  clear  and  his  purse 
not  entirely  empty.  The  boy’s  desire  to 
get  to  his  hall  bedroom  that  he  might  lie 
down  was  forgotten,  and  with  a  feverish 
haste  he  walked  on  towards  the  setting 
sun.  As  he  walked  lie  thought  many, 
many  bitter  things.  Most  of  all,  he  re¬ 
belled  against  the  fate  which  was  deal¬ 
ing  so  unfairly  with  him  by  not  giving 
him  a  body  equal  to  his  needs. 

Nate’s  brisk  haste  was  of  short  dura¬ 
tion,  for  it  came  merely  from  a  spurt  of 
excited  strength,  which  soon  exhausted 
itself  and  Nate,  too.  He  had  walked  out 
of  the  city  and  into  the  clean  ways  of  the 
country.  The  farmhouses  clustered  thickly 
at  first,  but  as  he  went  slowly  forward 
they  were  farther  and  farther  apart,  with 
lulls  and  valleys,  streams  and  forests, 
that  looked  almost  as  though  they  might 
belong  to  the  primitive  world  in  the  old 
days  of  Eden.  The  stars  came  out  one 
by  one,  and  Nate,  very  much  worn  out 
by  his  unusual  strain,  both  mental  and 
physical,  sank  down  by  the  side  of  a  hos¬ 
pitable-looking  haystack  and  fell  asleep. 
He  woke  coughing,  and  when  he  had  re¬ 
gained  his  breath  after  the  paroxysm  he 
buttoned  his  light  overcoat  snugly  about 
his  throat  and  burrowed  deeply  in  the 
warm  hay.  with  his  thin,  white  face  open 
to  the  full  breath  of  the  Spring  night. 
He  again  slept  the  sleep  of  exhaustion, 
lie  had  not  so  slept  for  many  weeks,  and 
although  he  woke  coughing  as  usual,  there 
was  a  certain  sense  of  cleanliness  per¬ 
vading  his  respiratory  organs,  as  though 
all  night  long  they  had  been  washed  and 
washed  by  the  clear  country  air. 

Nate  felt  too  indolent  to  rise,  but  he 
lay  there  in  his  warm  bed  long,  thinking 
more  quietly  about  himself  and  his  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  saw  no  way  out  of  his 
trouble,  for  he  realized  that  his  strength 
was  insufficient  for  even  light  farm-work  ; 
and,  then,  the  doctor  had  spoken  of  high 
altitudes  and  the  West  as  his  only  hope, 
as  though  all  Nate  had  to  do  was  to  take 
wing  and  fly  away  to  any  desirable  spot, 
there  to  luxuriate  without  effort  and 
without  charge.  Nate  had  taken  care  of 
himself  too  long  either  to  expect  or  to 
want  alms  of  any  kind.  He  was  too 
proud,  even,  to  try  to  hire  out  when  he 
knew  that  he  could  not  give  the  labor 
equivalent  for  the  wages  his  employer 
might  pay  him.  The  cold  sweat  stood 
on  Nate’s  forehead  as  he  lay  facing  this 
terrible  outlook  and  inlook  of  his  life, 
but,  finally  worn  out  with  its  futility,  he 
again  dozed  off  into  forgetfulness. 

Nate  was  awakened  by  the  strident 
tooting  of  a  horn.  His  first  thought  was 
that  the  city  milkman  was  delivering  his 
wares  beneath  his  window  ;  then,  rousing 
to  the  situation,  he  sat  up,  rubbed  his 
eyes  and  realized  an  emptiness  that  even 
a  glass  of  good  milk  would  hardly  satisfy. 
He  rose,  brushed  his  coat  with  a  pocket 
broom  which  he  always  carried,  went  to 
a  little  stream  that  laughed  and  gurgled 
near,  and  washed  his  face  and  hands  and 
combed  his  hair  with  his  pocket  comb ; 
then  he  walked  towards  the  farm-house 
from  whence  had  issued  the  sound  of  the 
dinner-horn.  Evidently  the  dinner  was  in 
progress  when  he  reached  there.  A  man 
answered  his  rap  on  the  side  door.  The 
man,  a  burly,  kindly,  shrewd  farmer, 
looked  at  him  questioningly,  and  then  re¬ 
marked  : 

“If  you’re  selling  anything,  we  don’t 
want  it.” 

“I  haven’t  a  thing  to  sell,  but  I  want 
to  get  my  dinner.”  Nate  made  this  sim¬ 
ple  statement  with  a  strange  hesitation, 
feeling  almost  like  a  beggar  already. 

The  man  turned  to  the  inner  room, 
from  whence  issued  many  smells  that 
smote  Nate’s  hunger  with  their  savori¬ 
ness. 

“It’s  a  tramp,”  the  man  explained. 
“He  wants  a  handout.” 

“He  doesn’t  look  like  a  tramp,”  a 
woman’s  voice  said  quickly,  as  she  peered 
out  at  the  young  man  upon  the  porch. 
Just  then  Nate  began  coughing,  and  he 
turned  and  went  down  the  steps. 

“He’s  sick,”  the  woman  asserted  sharp¬ 
ly.  and  running  to  the  door  she  called : 
“  Here,  you  ;  come  back,  come  back  and 
get  your  dinner.  The’s  lots  of  it,  and  it’s 
piping  hot.  It’ll  do  you  good.” 

Nate  paused  in  his  precipitate  retreat, 
flushing  hotly.  He  raised  his  hat.  “I 
beg  your  pardon,  I  am  not  begging,  and  I 
shali  be  glad  to  come  in.” 


“You  set  right  here,”  the  woman  di¬ 
rected.  “This  here’s  my  husband,  Mr. 
Fraser ;  and  these  are  the  boys  and  the 
hired  men,”  she  introduced  simply.  “Pa, 
fill  up  a  plate.” 

And  “Pa”  fulfilled  her  injunction  with 
great  literalness,  for  the  plate  he  passed 
to  Nate  was  as  full  as  it  well  could  be. 

“My  name  is  Lee — Nathan  Lee,”  Nate 
explained.  “I  came  from  the  city  east  of 
here.  ” 

Nate  then  proceeded  to  the  task  of 
emptying  his  plate,  while  Mrs.  Fraser 
watched  him  approvingly. 

“You  was  plum  hungry,”  she  said, 
cheerfully. 

“I  came  to  a  good  place  for  satisfac¬ 
tion,”  Nate  replied  gallantly,  and  smiled 
into  her  kindly,  watching  eyes.  "I  guess 
it’s  been  about  24  hours  since  I  last  ate.” 
Nate  laughed,  and  be  was  surprised  that 
he  could  feel  gay  enough  to  even  force  a 
laugh,  let  alone  laughing  spontaneously. 
Nate  did  not  analyze  it,  but  this  living 
sympathy,  offered  by  the  plain,  middle- 
aged  woman,  was  giving  him  new  hope 
and  courage. 

“Travellin’?”  inquired  Mr.  Fraser,  be¬ 
nignly,  while  the  entire  tableful  paused 
to  hear  Nate’s  reply. 

Nate  felt  embarrassed  to  be  the  centre 
of  so  much  interest,  but  glancing  around 
at.  the  kindly  faces,  he  began  doubtfully, 
“Why — ”  then  suddenly  his  decision 
seemed  taken  out  of  his  own  jurisdiction 
by  his  own  words.  “Yes,  I’m  on  a  walk¬ 
ing  trip,”  he  heard  himself  saying  posi¬ 
tively. 

“Goin’  West?”  Mr.  Fraser  half  assert¬ 
ed,  half  asked. 

Nate  remembered  that  the  trend  of  his 
walk  had  been  straight  West,  so  he  said 
quite  truthfully,  "Yes.  I’m  going  West,” 
adding,  to  himself,  “if  I  don’t  fall  and 
help  make  a  dust  heap  before  I  get 
there.  ” 

“Going  to  take  up  land.  I  reckon.” 
Mr.  Fraser  asserted.  “The’s  lots  of  va¬ 
cant  land  out  there  Uncle  Sam’s  givin’ 
away  to  them  that’ll  take  it  and  hold  it. 
It’s  a-drawin’  men  from  all  over.  I 
wouldn’t  mind  goin’  myself  if  I  wa’n’t  so 
hampered  ’nd  tied  down  right  here.”  Mr. 
Fraser  spoke  half  jestingly  and  yet  w’ith 
a  note  of  earnestness  in  his  voice. 

“So?”  inquired  Nate  with  interest. 
Perhaps  his  destiny  was  leading  him  in  a 
plain  path,  after  all. 

“Hain’t  read  the  papers  much,  eh?” 
Mr.  Fraser  put  forth,  tentatively,  “They 
are  full  of  it.” 

“  Well,  no ;  I  haven’t  read  that  part  of 
the  papers  much.  I’ve  been  working  in 
the  Rodman-Roseberry  Chemical  Works, 
but  I  had  to — quit.”  Nate’s  face  turned 
red,  and  seeing  the  eyes  of  his  entire  au¬ 
dience  upon  him,  he  blurted  out.  “Y'es, 
I  did  quit ;  but  I’d  have  got  the  bounce 
if  I  hadn’t,  for  Mr.  Rodman  took  me  to 
the  company’s  doctor,  and  he  said,  virtu¬ 
ally,  that  I'd  go  to  make  fertilizer  in 
less’n  six  months  if  I  didn’t  get  out  of 
the  acid  fumes  and  to  a  higher  altitude.”  • 

There  was  a  solemn  hush  around  the 
table,  which  was  broken  by  Mrs.  Fraser, 
saying  admiringly,  “So  you  just  took  your 
life  in  your  hands  and  started.  Well, 
well,  as  old  as  I  be  I’d  admire  to  see  the 
West.  ” 

Mr.  Fraser  pushed  back  from  the  table, 
his  chair  creaking  under  his  weight,  and 
this  seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  the  other 
men  and  boys  to  leave  also,  and  they 
filed  out,  some  with  a  nod  and  a  smile 
for  Nate,  and  some  looking  at  him  grave¬ 
ly,  as  though  they  were  looking  for  the 
last  time  on  the  face  of  one  doomed. 

“Let  us  know  how  you  make  it  out 
thar,”  Mr.  Fraser  said  heartily,  shaking 
Nate  by  the  hand.  “I  knew  you  didn’t 
look  like  no  common  tramp.  When  you 
make  your  fortune  if  you  think  the’s  a 
chance  for  Ma  ’nd  me,  just  let  us  know. 
We’re  both  mighty  flighty  ’nd  triflin’  ’nd 
ready  for  a  spree,  though  we  don’t  look 
it,  not  a  mite.”  Mr.  Fraser  laughed,  and 
Mrs.  Fraser  nodded  her  small  head  in  a 
way  that  would  have  loosened  a  coiffure 
less  tightly  wadded  than  her  own. 

Nate  paid  for  his  dinner,  much  to  the 
distaste  of  the  kindly  Mrs.  Fraser,  and 
went  on  his  way,  feeling  not  only  well  fed 
but  warmed  and  comforted  by  the  human 
interest  shown  in  him.  It  was  a  pleasant 
day  in  mid  May,  and  he  walked  along  in 
idle  blissfulness  in  spite  of  the  dark  cloud 
hanging  over  him.  He  walked  only  till 
he  felt  tired  or  found  some  object  of  in¬ 
terest,  a  bed  of  wild-flowers,  or  a  bird’s 
nest,  some  children  playing  beside  a  brook 
— everything  had  for  him  a  keen  interest, 
for  he  could  not  remember  ever  being  free 
from  work,  or  ever  being  out  on  a  limit¬ 
less  country  road,  going  on  a  quest — the 
great  quest,  not  merely  of  fortune  but  of 


life  itself.  Nate  had  planned  no  itinerary 
but  he  set  his  face  always  to  the  West, 
lie  realized  that  to  live  at  all  independ¬ 
ently  he  must  conserve  every  cent  of  his 
small  resources,  and  he  decided  that  his 
journey  must  be  all  on  foot  and  without 
hotel  accommodations.  And  instead  of 
feeling  all  this  to  be  a  hardship  he  recog¬ 
nized  it  as  the  one  great  and  glorious 
freedom  of  his  cramped  life,  and  whether 
he  prolonged  or  shortened  that  life,  his 
old  desire  for  a  “good  time,”  while  life 
lasted,  led  him  to  enjoy  this  trip,  so 
strangely  thrust  upon  him.  There  was 
nothing  to  hurry  him,  nothing  to  hinder 
him.  He  did  not  have  to  wait  for  his 
poor  meals  in  a  dingy  dining-room,  nor 
did  he  have  to  rush  out  of  a  still  more 
dingy  hall  bedroom  at  the  insistent  call 
of  a  whistle  in  the  morning. 

As  he  had  slept  in  a  haystack  the  first 
night  from  sheer  exhaustion,  so  he  slept 
the  second  night,  but  this  time  from  full 
and  free  choice.  But  he  did  not  sleep  un¬ 
til  he  had  eaten,  for  upon  putting  on  his 
light  overcoat  as  a  night  covering,  he 
found  the  pockets  heavily  bulged  out  with 
packages.  Nate’s  eyes  bulged,  too,  as  he 
discovered  them,  for  he  could  in  no  way 
account  for  their  presence ;  but  upon 
opening  one  he  knew  at  once  that  these 
were  the  bounty  of  good  Mrs.  Fraser, 
and  never  was  bounty  more  enjoyed.  She 
had  put  up  such  a  lunch  from  her  best 
store  that  Nate  might  be  fed  appetizingly 
and  with  the  greatest  amount  of  nourish¬ 
ment  possible.  And  this  store  not  only 
served  for  his  evening  meal,  which  he  had 
intended  to  forego,  but  for  several  other 
meals  as  well.  This  small  act  of  human 
kindness  stirred  Nate  to  the  depths,  and 
herinwardly  vowed  that  he  should  yet  in 
some  way  do  something  to  merit  such 
kindness  and  goodness.  lie  would  “make 
good,”  if  in  no  other  way  could  he  prove 
that  he  appreciated  the  trust  of  his  fellow 
beings. 

By  easy  stages  and  for  many,  many 
days  Nate  travelled  westward,  sleeping 
always  in  the  open,  unless  it  chanced  to 
be  rainy  or  too  cold.  Then  he  crept  into 
some  barn  loft,  where  lying  in  the  midst 
of  fragrant  hay,  companioned  by  sundry 
living  things,  lie  either  lay  and  listened 
and  thought  quietly,  or  fell  asleep,  to 
dream  of  the  Golden  West,  where  life 
flowed  like  a  river,  and  where  sustenance 
was  vague  but  very  certain. 

Nate  had  walked  for  40  days,  covering 
about  10  miles  a  day,  by  short  periods  of 
walking.  He  had  seemed  to  gain  strength 
all  the  time  in  spite  of  his  complete  un¬ 
housing  ;  but  along  the  latter  part  of 
June  there  came  a  spell  of  very  hot 
weather,  with  many  showers,  which  often 
overtook  Nate  when  he  could  not  find  a 
ready  shelter ;  and  as  he  had  started  out 
with  no  clothes  but  those  be  had  on,  and 
had  bought  only  a  change  of  undercloth¬ 
ing  and  socks,  which  he  washed  out  al¬ 
most  daily  in  some  ready  stream,  he  was 
drenched  many  times  when  unable  to  get 
into  the  needed  dry  garments.  Nate  still 
coughed  a  great  deal,  but  this  bothered 
him  less  than  it  had  done  at  the  start, 
until  one  day,  when  ho  had  shivered  half 
the  time  from  the  effect  of  a  wetting, 
which  he  had  been  unable  to  escape,  and 
from  the  blowing  of  the  rawest  kind  of  a 
wind  which  made  his  wet  clothes  seem 
doubly  wet  and  cold.  Nate  tried  to  walk 
himself  into  warmth,  but  for  some  reason 
warmth  did  not  come,  nor  did  any  farm¬ 
house  or  place  of  hostelry.  Finally,  com¬ 
ing  to  a  wooded  tract,  lie  dragged  wear¬ 
ily  along  a  beaten  path.  This  he  followed 
for  a  time,  and  the  shelter  seemed  very 
grateful  to  him  ;  but  the  aching  in  his 
limbs  had  grown  intolerable,  his  cough 
came  almost  incessantly,  and  finally,  wet 
as  he  was,  he  was  still  more  worn  and 
tired,  and  he  threw  himself  down  beneath 
a  great  tree,  still  coughing  violently,  and 
a  little  streak  of  red  oozed  to  his  lips  and 
touched  the  whitenss  of  his  chin,  like  a 
scarlet  flag  of  danger.  The  bloodstains 
on  his  handkerchief  sent  a  shudder 
through  the  boy,  which  was  not  all  of 
cold,  and  he  sank  back  and  closed  his 
eyes.  Nate  had  given  up.  He  had  done 
his  best,  and  he  could  do  no  more.  He 
had  fought  a  brave  battle,  but  the  odds 
had  been  too  much  for  even  his  courage. 
He  thought  vaguely  of  digging  a  small  pit 
and  making  a  fire,  but  he  could  not  rouse 
enough  interest  in  himself  to  do  so. 

“I  may  make  mud,  but  hardly  a  dust 
heap,  here  in  the  wet,”  he  said  whimsi¬ 
cally.  aloud,  for  he  had  formed  tin*  habit 
of  talking  to  himself  to  keep  himself  com¬ 
pany.  “I’ve  had  a  pretty  good  time,  any¬ 
way — a  pretty  good  time.”  Nate  lay 
back  with  closed  eyes,  still  murmuring, 
"A  pretty  good  time.” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Business  by  Parcel  Post. 

The  development  of  parcel  post  offers 
opportunity  for  farm  women.  The  sys¬ 
tem  is  now  sure  to  be  extended  and  im¬ 
proved.  The  limit  of  weight  will  be  grad¬ 
ually  increased  up  to  60  or  even  100 
pounds.  Rates  will  be  rearranged  in 
time  so  as  to  make  the  service  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  now.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  these  things  and  enterprising 
farm  women  are  sure  to  find  a  new  op¬ 
portunity  for  enlarging  their  business 
and  opportunity. 

The  farm  woman  is  generally  better 
qualified  to  handle  such  a  direct  trade 
than  her  husband,  father  or  brother.  She 
is  naturally  neater  and  has  keener  in¬ 
stinct  to  know  what  customers  want. 
The  farm  trade  will  be  mostly  in  some 
form  of  food,  and  the  woman  knows  far 
better  than  the  men  what  housewives 
want.  If  a  farmer  is  wise  he  will  turn 
the  business  of  selling  food  direct  over 
to  the  women  folks  and  give  thorn  a  fair 
share  of  the  proceeds.  Several  men  have 
already  ruined  a  good  direct  business  by 
trying  to  treat  their  mail  customers  as 
they  would  a  neighbor  in  a  horse  or  cow 
trade.  No  greater  mistake  could  be  made. 
The  direct  trade  customer  in  town  will 
not  leave  the  grocer  or  butcher  unless  he 
knows  he  can  get  high  quality  food  for 
less  than  he  now  pays.  Think  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  you  will  see  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  he  should.  The  best  policy  is 
not  to  see  how  much  you  can  beat  him, 
but  how  much  quality  and  good  measure 
you  can  crowd  into  his  package.  Of 
course  a  sensible  farmer  will  take  it  as 
a  compliment  when  it  is  said  that  his 
wife  and  daughter  or  mother  are  better 
qualified  to  handle  and  sell  food  than  he 
is. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  which 
women  have  sold  to  good  advantage 
through  parcel  post.  Maple  sugar,  sau¬ 
sage  and  small  cuts  of  pork,  lard,  dressed 
poultry,  dried  fruit,  canned  goods,  ap¬ 
ples,  mincemeat,  nuts  and  many  others. 
Sending  eggs  by  parcel  post  has  not  yet 
proved  very  successful.  When  you  get  a 
package  which  carries  the  eggs  safely  it 
usually  costs  too  much,  with  the  post¬ 
age  to  pay.  We  would  not  advise  a  mail 
egg  trade  yet.  Some  gardeners  have  done 
very  well  mailing  lettuce  and  celery,  but 
potatoes  and  common  vegetables  are  too 
heavy  and  bulky  to  pay  for  mail  ship¬ 
ment.  A  few  people  are  mailing  fancy 
apples  by  the  dozen  or  peck  with  fair 
profit,  but  this  will  pay  only  in  high-class 
markets.  Probably  the  best  articles  with 
which  to  start  a  farm  trade  of  this  sort 
are  maple  sugar,  nuts  and  dressed  poul¬ 
try.  At  Thanksgiving  tons  of  fat  turkeys 
were  mailed  in  this  way  and  they  gave 
good  satisfaction.  It  will  pay  to  begin 
with  to  buy  some  of  the  ready-made  pack¬ 
ages  for  shipping.  Appearance  counts  for 
much  in  this  trade.  Some  of  the  pack¬ 
ages  in  use  are  shown  here. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  start  than 
by  putting  a  small  advertisement  in  some 
good  paper  printed  in  the  large  city  near¬ 
est  you.  The  local  town  may  provide 
some  trade,  but  cities  of  20,000  or  more 
will  be  better.  Either  write  the  editor  of 
this  paper  what  you  have  to  sell  and  let 
him  announce  it  or  use  an  advertisement 
like  this : 

Count iii  Produce  By  Mail. — We  mail 
farm  raised  food  promptly  and  at  fair 
prices.  Dressed  Chicken  a  Specialty. 
Let  us  mail  your  Sunday  dinner.  Write 
for  list  of  produce.  Mrs.  Mary  II.  Mor¬ 
ton,  -  - . 

On  some  articles  you  can  make  definite 
prices  but  such  figures  change  and  it  will 
probably  pay  you  best  to  make  prices 
by  letter.  Look  around  first  and  see  what 
the  farm  will  furnish.  Quite  likely  sev¬ 
eral  women  can  combine  to  do  this  trade. 
They  will  be  more  likely  to  cooperate 
fairly  than  the  men  do.  The  church  and 
social  neighborhood  functions  show  that 
women  can  work  together  far  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  than  the  men.  It  will  pay  to 
have  a  little  card  printed — a  neat  list 
of  just  the  farm  produce  you  can  sell  and 
mail  that  to  customers.  One  sale  will 
lead  to  another.  There  will  be  consid¬ 
erable  correspondence,  and  here  the  older 
children  can  help.  This  letter  writing 
with  outsiders  will  broaden  out  life,  give 


new  thoughts  and  a  feeling  of  pleasant 
responsibility  as  the  trade  develops,  as 
it  surely  will  if  you  keep  at  it  patiently. 
New  crops  will  be  suggested  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  expands,  and  the  life  will  take  on  a 
new  aspect  as  the  farm  slowly  comes  to 
be  a  definite  and  positive  part  of  the 
business  world. 

Reflections  of  a  Ruralist. 

Carpet  Beating. — Recently  I  heard  a 
bit  of  experience  that  is  worth  retelling. 
A  woman,  out  of  the  kindness  of  her 
heart,  went  to  help  another  woman  clean 
house.  She  was  beating  a  carpet  when 
the  two  husbands  appeared  on  the  scene. 


Collapsible  Box  For  Merchandise. 


One  of  them,  rather  than  see  his  wife 
beating  carpet,  did  it  himself.  The  other, 
the  owner  of  the  carpet,  stood  calmly  by 
and  saw  it  done.  “That  lets  us  out,” 
was  the  terse  comment  of  the  two  beat¬ 
ers.  The  social  atmosphere  about  these 
two  families  is  chilly,  if  not  frigid.  What 
was  the  real  cause  of  this  sudden  drop  in 
temperature?  Knowing  the  history  of 
all  the  parties  it  was  not  far  to  seek. 
The  man  who  beat  the  carpet  had  shifted 
for  himself  from  an  early  age;  the  other, 
an  only  son  and,  by  the  death  of  an  in¬ 
fant  sister,  the  only  remaining  child  of 
a  doting  mother  who  spared  herself  no 
effort  in  waiting  upon  him.  We  are  told 
“The  good  men  do  lives  after  them  in 


Box  For  Mailing  Flowers. 


minds  made  better  by  their  presence.” 
What  about  the  evil  that  is  done?  This 
woman's  folly,  to  give  it  no  harsher  name, 
lives  after  her.  Rightly  trained  to  habits 
of  industry  her  son  might  be  beating  his 
own  rugs  instead  of  being  a  social  ice¬ 
berg.  or  more  bluntly  speaking  a  social 
menace,  for  that  is  what  improperly 
trained  children  are,  and  they  are  legion. 

W  inter. — “I  wish  I  could  jump  the 
Winter  and  it  was  June,”  said  someone 
to  me  recently.  “I  don’t,”  I  said  stoutly. 
“In  June  canning  begins  and  lasts 
through  July  and  August,  September  and 
October,  and  it’s  lucky  you  are  if  you 
get  through  then.  Some  may  agree  with 
the  poet  that  with  November  the  mehin- 


Apple  Box — Flat  and  Ready. 

choly  days  are  come,  but  not  me.  Catch 
me  being  melancholy  when  the  canning 
is  done.”  When  the  leaves  are  on  the 
trees  the  view  from  our  windows  is  shut 
off.  When  the  branches  are  bare  I  al¬ 
ways  feel  as  if  the  world  was  larger,  a 
feeling  accompanied  by  an  exhilarating 
sense  of  freedom.  The  landscape  isn't 
the  only  thing  that  is  seen  clearer  when 
the  leaves  are  off.  Summer  duties  are  as 
the  leaves  on  the  tree;  no  view  beyond 
them.  So  during  the  season  of  bare 
branches  I  shall  view  the  canning  land¬ 
scape  o’er. 

Canning  Economy. — I  study  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  household  expenses  pretty  thor¬ 


oughly.  I  see  fruit  and  vegetables  go  to 
waste  which  if  canned  would  reduce  the 
expense  account  if  I  have  no  reserves  of 
time  or  strength  that  I  can  call  out  to 
do  duty  in  this  field.  Casting  a  retro¬ 
spective  eye  over  last  Summer’s  opera¬ 
tions  I  conclude  to  do  away  with  a  great 
array  of  jelly  glasses  and  provide  large 
containers  for  holding  unsweetened  fruit 
and  fruit  juices  to  be  finished  as  needed. 
A  fruit  press  and  jelly  bag  holder  I  must 
have,  also  a  cherry  pitter  and  larger  and 
more  convenient  vessels  for  cooking  and 
more  cans  of  the  kind  that  are  easiest  to 
fill  and  seal.  I  like  tin  cans  for  some 
purposes.  When  living  in  the  Far  West 
I  used  them  extensively,  but  none  of  the 
dealers  I  trade  with  here  carry  them.  I 
have  heard  that  tin  cans  with  the  cover 
that  press  in  can  be  used  for  canning. 
As  I  have  some  I  shall  experiment. 

The  A’egetable. — Being  the  gardener, 
I  must  plan  a  general  campaign.  I  didn’t 
have  any  grapes  for  grape  juice  this  year. 
The  sparrows  ate  them,  so  the  sparrow  is 
to  be  warred  against.  Last  Spring  I  read 
in  one  of  the  farm  papers  how  to  poison 
them.  Not  thinking  I  would  need  it  I 
didn’t  take  note  of  it  for  reference,  so 
now  I  shall  have  to  search  through  the 
files.  Not  altogether  lost  time,  for  I  usu¬ 
ally  find  more  than  I  look  for.  I  have 
sent  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  bulletin  “The  Sparrow  as  a  Pest,” 
so  there  really  ought  to  be  something  do¬ 
ing.  Cauliflower  for  pickles  is  in  great 
demand  and  in  scant  supply  hereabouts. 
I  raised  some  this  year  for  the  first  time. 
The  early  was  fine  but  the  late  an  utter 
failure  on  account  of  drought.  As  cauli¬ 
flower  needs  moisture  and  we  have  Sum¬ 
mer  drought  for  common.  I'll  profit  by  ex¬ 
perience  and  put  up  some  of  the  early  next 
time.  Celery  is  recommended  as  a  part 
of  the  diet  of  persons  suffering  from 
rheumatism.  I  have  never  attempted  to 
raise  it,  thinking  it  beyond  my  capabili¬ 
ties.  I  shall  think  again.  I  like  celery 
cooked.  I  never  heard  of  its  being  can¬ 
ned,  but  why  not?  I  sent  that  query  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  canning 
experts.  I  now  submit  it  to  those  of 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

Sugar. — It  amazes  me  that  so  many 
housewives  buy  sugar  in  five-pound  sacks. 
Such  are  at  present  selling  locally  at  six 
cents  the  pound.  I  have  just  ordered  a 
quantity  that  will  cost  me  three  and  one- 
third  cents  and  will  be  in  one  large  sack. 

I  know  women  who  buy  the  five-pound 
sacks  who  would  feel  they  could  not  af¬ 
ford  to  buy  the  utensils  I  shall  add  to 
my  canning  outfit.  Some  people  are 
poor  because  they  keep  a  pack  of  super¬ 
fluous  dogs,  and  some  are  poor  because 
they  help  to  keep  superfluous  merchants. 

J.  L.  C. 


Considerate  Little  Girl:  “Please 
Mr.  Keeper,  will  it  hurt  the  elephant  if  I 
give  him  a  currant  out  of  my  bun?” — 
Woman’s  Journal. 

“Don’t  you  want  good  roads?”  “Oh, 
I  dunno,”  replied  the  man  who  was  whit¬ 
tling  a  pine  stick.  “There  ain’t  no  place 
around  here  that’s  worth  goin’  to.” — 
Washington  Star. 

One  day  a  number  of  children  were 
talking  over  the  difficulty  Adam  must 
have  had  in  finding  names  for  all  the 
animals.  The  littlest  girl  did  not  speak 
for  some  time,  then  she  said :  “Except  the 
hog.  Anybody  would  know  what  to  call 
that !” — Woman’s  Journal. 

Speaking  of  dry  weather  the  other 
day,  some  one  asked  an  old  farmer  out 
in  an  arid  Western  State :  “How  would 
you  like  to  see  it  rain,  Iliram?”  “Don't 
care  anything  about  it  myself,”  he  ans¬ 
wered,  "but  I’ve  got  a  boy  six  years  old 
that  would  like  to  see  it  rain.” — Every¬ 
body’s. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page. 


You  can  have  clean,  fresh  running  water  in 
every  building  on  your  farm  by  means  of  a 
Goulds  Reliable  Pump.  In  the  kitchen,  bath¬ 
room,  barn,  cowstable — everywhere  you  want  it, 
when  you  want  it,  you  can  have  water 


On  Tap  Always 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  enjoying  the  luxury 
and  protection  of  running  water  with 


Write 
for  the 
Book  Now 


Goulds  Pumps  are  designed  to 
give  the  best  service  always. 
They’ve  "got  the  stuff  in  ’em”— 
thousands  of  users  have  proved  it. 
Made  in  300  types,  for  hand  or 
power.  They  are  backed  by  a 
reputation  of  65  years.  ( 

Get  This  Book 

Our  latest  volume,  “Water  Sup- 
for  the  Country  Home,”  tells 
ve  running  water  on 
low  cost.  Send  for 
interesting  and  in- 
A  postal  brings  it. 

The  Goulds  Mfg:.  Co. 

58  W.  Fall  Street 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

“Largest  Manufacturers 
for  Every  Service” 


SL®$«e5(W**j 

where  you  wan*,  it.  For  your  country  home— farm,  (car-  ] 
den,  lawn.  Water  pumped  from  nearby  stream,  pond 
or  spring  without  expense  of  power.  Low  in  oost;  high 
inefficiency.  Thousands  of  these 
FOSTER  High  Duty  Ram  Pumps 


nowin  use.  Write  today  for  all  tacts. 
POWER  SPECIALTY"  CO.,  Ill 

Trinity  York  I 


WP  I  I  drilling 

TT  E.  LiJL  MACHINES 

Over  TO  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  enginesor  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  BIG  PAY  DRILLING 


WATER  WELLS 

Our  Free  Drillers’ Book  with 
catalog  of  Keystone  Drills 
tells  how.  Many  sizes;  trac¬ 
tion  and  portable.  Easy 
terms.  These  machines 
make  good  anywhere. 

KEYSTONE  WATER  DRILL  CO 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


BETTER  LIGHT  •"»  KEROSENE 

Beats  S.^?^WS:'TEN  DAYS 

R  E  E 

Gasoline^S^®^  send  ho  money 


Without  sending  a  cent  you  can  use  thiB  wonderful, 
economicaloillightlOdaysFree,  then  return  atour  ex¬ 
pense  if  not  satisfied.  Gives  powerful  white  incan¬ 
descent  light,  burns  over  60  hours  on  one  gallon  Kero¬ 
sene  (coal  oil).  No  odor,  smoke  or  noise,  simple,  clean, 
won't  explode.  Guaranteed.  We  leant  one  person  in 
each  locality  to  refer  customers  to. 

Write Vor  10-DAV  FREE  TRIAL  AGENTS 
OFFER  —  agents’  wholesale  prices  |A/  A  MTrn 
and  learn  how  to  get  ONE  FREE.  1  c u 

Make  money  evenings  and  spare  time.  One  fanner  cleared 
over  $500  in  0  weeks.  Exclusive  territory  given. 

MANTLE  LAMP  CO.,  52  I  Aladdin  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Illinois 


Save  s5  to  ?23 

Factory  Prices — Freight  Paid— One  Year's  Trial 


Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

Buy  direct  from  factory 
and  get  a  betterstove  for 
less  money.  Freight  pre¬ 
paid—  stovecomesal!  pol- 

ishetl,  ready  to  sot  up.  Use  it  oneyoar— it 
you  aren't  satisfied  wo  refund  your  monty. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices.  Ris  Free 

Catalog  shows  why  improved  features  of  Gold  Coin 
Stoves  make  them  fuel-savers  and  splendid  bakers 
— why  they  have  given  satisfaction  for  53  years. 

Gold  Coin  Stove  Co.,  3  OakSt.,Troy,N.Y. 


Make  Your 
Dealer 
aPresentof 
$25? 

Don’t  pay  your; 
dealer  $5,  $10  or 
$30  more  than  the1 
Kalamazoo  costs. 
The  dealer's  stove 
can  not  be  better 
than  the  Kalanm- 
zoo.and  generally 
it’s  not  as  good. 
We  will  prove  the 
saving.  Write  for. 
prices.  ‘ 


pi N  E  heaters— glass  oven  door  ranges,  oven 
thermometer,  etc. — any  style  you  want — 
3  to  8  months  credit  if  you  wish.  Don’t  nay 
dealer's  high  prices.  Over  250.000  people  have 
bought  Kalamazoo  stoves.  Y ou 
will  too, when  youseethequality. 
|i|Mr  Write  tor  Catalog  m  See  what 
tEraHnM  you  can  save  on  your  new  stove. 
KwaaBri  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfr3. 

jH  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

grgjBsvy  F,  A  n-.  three  catahigs:  Sto tvo  ant 

Ranges:  i'umuses;  Gas  s's.rt-1. 
IK*  Pier tso  ask  for  the  me  you  wane. 

AftnCasTi  or 


Writ©  for  Rook 
Showing  *00  Styles 


k  And 

Z  G&S 
”  Stoves 

Too 


Direct  to  You 
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Companionship  for  Dessert. 

(Continued  from  page  1S03-) 

table,  and  held  one  of  my  hands  under 
the  table,  and  I  cleared  the  table  of  eat¬ 
able  with  the  other  hand,  while  She  told 
me  things  which  were  pleasant  to  hear. 
And  when  both  my  arms  were  at  liberty 
I  just — O  pshaw !  I  can’t  describe  the 

dessert - ”  - 

/J  Palate-tickler  of  Boyhood. 

As  to  that  one  best  meal ;  if  you  cut 
out  that  three-gallon  crock  of  doughnuts 
that  Cousin  Ed  and  1  devoured  one  after¬ 
noon  when  Aunt  Susan  was  off  visiting; 
those  meals  of  Mother’s  long-keeping  loaf 
cake  when  we  boys  deftly  turned  the  good 
fat  loaves  out  of  the  tins  they  were 
baked  in  and  ate  the  whole  inside  out 
from  the  bottom  and  put  the  unbroken 
shell  back  in  the  tins  to  look  as  good  as 
new ;  that  meal  of  18  eggs  we  found 
Bridget  the  old  speckled  hen  setting  on 
under  the  old  barn  floor ;  and  that  meal 
out  in  the  “Brook  Lot”  by  the  deep  bend 
near  the  old  sycamore  tree,  when  roasted 
potatoes  from  our  own  field  and  a  few 
slices  off  neighbor  Kinne’s  old  cow  that 
broke  her  leg  and  had  to  be  killed  and 
the  meat  hung  up  for  chicken  feed  and 
had  been  hanging  a  long  time  before  our 
choice  cuts  were  hacked  off ;  why  then 
the  one  best  meal  of  my  life  was  on  one 
cold  November  day,  30  or  more  years  ago, 
when  I  had  been  driving  a  long  distance. 
I  stopped  at  the  home  of  a  farmer  friend 
just  as  the  family  were  sitting  down  to 
a  dinner  of  meat,  mashed  potatoes, 
mashed  turnips,  celery,  cider  and  plenty 
of  good  bread  and  butter  and  apple  pie. 
It  was  the  best  bit  of  meat  I  had  ever 
tasted,  before  or  since,  and  I  talked  about 
it  so  much  that  I  was  finally  told  it  was 
the  “neck  piece”  of  a  bull  that  had  been 
“boiled  down  in  the  pot”  for  nine  hours. 
Bless  that  old  bull,  he  sure  did  give  me 
a  taste  of  real  meat,  the  memory  of  which 
will  last  through  life.  Every  bit  of  that 
meal  was  “home  grown,”  except  flour 
for  the  bread  and  pie  crust. 

j.  H.  HALE. 


!  The  Woman  At  Law  i 

■  [Under  tills  heading  wo  shall  discuss  the  legal  ■ 
i  rights  of  women,  particularly  as  regards  their  I 
|  property  and  their  children.  There  will  lie  direct  I 
I  answers  to  actual  questions  aud  general  state-  | 
I  inputs  of  law.]  I 

Married  Women’s  Property  Rights. 

So  much  discussion  has  appeared  in  the 
press  of  late  in  regard  to  the  suffragettes 
and  the  rights  of  women  that  one  comes 
easily  to  the  belief  that  the  women  at 
present  have  no  rights,  and  this  is  an 
erroneous  belief.  In  many  of  the  States 
they  have  all  the  rights  which  the  men 
possess,  except  the  right  to  vote,  and  In 
many  of  our  Western  States  they  have 
obtained  this  and  stand  on  an  equality 
in  all  things  with  mhn.  But  it  has 
been  a  hard  struggle  to  obtain  these 
rights  and  this  equality. 

In  early  ages  among  our  barbarous  an¬ 
cestors  marriage  did  not  exist.  Promis¬ 
cuous  living  was  the  custom,  and  later 
when  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife 
was  partially  recognized  the  wife  was 
practically  a  slave,  with  her  husband  as 
the  master.  The  rights  were  all  with  the 
strong — the  man  ;  the  duties  for  the  weak, 
the  woman.  And  it  might  be  said  that 
this  idea  has  continued  strong  in  some 
quarters,  as  evidences  of  belief  in  it  may 
still  be  found.  Then  in  the  early  Roman 
law  the  identity  of  the  wife  was  com¬ 
pletely  merged  in  that  of  her  husband. 
He  had  absolute  power  over  her,  even 
to  sell  or  kill.  Later  on  the  relationship 
was  regarded  more  as  a  partnership. 
Coming  down  to  the  early  common  law  of 
England  on  which  is  based  much  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  our  States,  we  find 
that  the  husband  and  wife  are  regarded 
as  one  person.  During  her  marriage  the 
wife’s  identity  was  practically  suspended 
— merged  in  that  of  her  husband.  Then 
little  by  little  she  came  to  be  emanci¬ 
pated.  The  equity  side  of  the  courts 
recognized  the  woman’s  individual  exist¬ 
ence  and  enforced  her  right  to  control, 
enjoy  and  dispose  of  her  separate  estate. 
From  this  beginning  the  States  of  our 
Union  have  gone  ahead  and  practically 
revolutionized  the  status  of  the  wife  with¬ 
in  the  last  50  or  75  years,  so  that  to-day, 
as  has  been  said,  she  stands  practically 
on  a  parity  with  her  husband — man. 

Let  us,  as  a  sort  of  middle  ground, 
examine  the  laws  of  New  York  in  this 
respect.  All  real  or  personal  property 
owned  by  a  married  woman  at  her  mar¬ 


riage  or  acquired  by  her  thereafter  in 
any  manner  remains  her  sole  and  separ¬ 
ate  property,  and  she  may  deal  with  it 
as  if  she  were  single,  and  it  is  not  liable 
for  her  husband’s  or  any  other  debts  ex¬ 
cept  her  own,  nor  is  it  subject  to  her 
husband’s  control  or  disposal.  He  has 
nothing  to  say  in  the  matter.  She  has 
all  the  rights  with  respect  to  all  kinds 
of  property  as  if  she  were  unmarried. 
She  may  buy,  sell  or  exchange  real  estate 
directly  with  her  husband  or  any  other 
person  without  the  intervention  of  any 
third  person  and  she  may  make  any  con¬ 
tract  directly  with  her  husband  which 
anyone  else  could  make,  subject  to  this 
condition  that  they  may  not  contract  to 
relieve  the  husband  from  liability,  to  sup¬ 
port  the  wife,  as  this  is  against  good 
public  policy.  She  may  carry  on  her  own 
separate  business  and  may  be  sued  with 
respect  to  it  without  having  her  husband 
joined.  She  may  be  appointed  and  act  as 
administratrix,  executrix  or  guardian, 
and  she  appears  in  actions  at  law  as  if 
single.  A  contract  made  by  her  does  not 
bind  her  husband  or  his  property.  A 
married  woman  may  bring  suit  to  recover 
damages  to  her  person,  estate  or  character 
and  the  amount  received  is  her  own  sep¬ 
arate  property.  She  is  liable  for  her  own 
wrongs  and  her  husband  cannot  be  held 
unless  the  wrongs  were  done  by  his  actual 
coercion  or  instigation,  which  must  be 
proved.  She  is  entitled  to  the  wages  she 
deserves  from  any  trade  or  occupation 
and  may  sue  for  them,  and  the  husband 
has  no  right  in  them  or  to  bring  action 
to  recover  them  without  her  knowledge 
and  consent  and  the  presumption  in  all 
cases  is  that  she  alone  is  entitled  to  them. 
Where  land  is  conveyed  to  husband  and 
wife  it  is  understood  unless  the  contrary 
intention  is  plain  that  they  take  it  as 
tenants  in  the  entirety ;  that  is  that  the 
title  to  the  whole  property  is  in  each 
and  during  their  joint  lives  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  share  the  proceeds  and  at  the 
death  of  one  the  other  of  course  contin¬ 
ues  as  sole  owner.  A  wife  is  still  en¬ 
titled  to  her  dower  right;  that  is  to  a 
third  part  of  all  the  lands  of  which  her 
husband  “was  seized  of  an  estate  of  in¬ 
heritance”  (which  being  interpreted, 
means  owned)  during  marriage.  This 
right  she  may  contract  away  and  the 
signing  of  deeds  with  her  husband  by  a 
wife  is  no  mere  form,  for  by  so  doing  she 
contracts  away  this  valuable  right.  It 
may  not  be  amiss  here  to  state  that  a 
woman  may  bequeath  personal  property 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  that  she  attains  the 
age  of  legal  consent  to  marriage  (without 
the  consent  of  her  parents  or  guardian) 
at  eighteen  and  at  twenty-one  attains  her 
majority  and  may  then  devise  real  estate 
whether  married  or  single  and  has  all 
the  rights  as  outlined  above. 

As  was  stated  these  are  the  rights  of 
married  women  in  New  York  State,  but 
the  laws  of  the  other  States  are  very 
similar,  some  having  extended  her  rights 
beyond  these,  while  others  have  been 
slower.  Enough  has  been  shown,  how¬ 
ever,  to  make  clear  just  how  far  the  mar¬ 
ried  woman  has  been  emancipated  from 
her  old  bondage  and  non-entity,  and  in 
the  near  future  she  will  in  all  countries 
stand  in  all  respects  on  a  parity  with 
her  companion  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
life — her  husband.  M.  n. 

Deed  from  Husband  to  Wife. 

1.  Is  it,  legal  for  a  man  to  deed  his 
farm  to  his  wife  without  deeding  it  to 
some  other  party  first  and  then  having 
that  party  deed  it  to  her? 

2.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  any  money 
mentioned  in  the  transaction? 

1.  It  is  legal  for  a  man  to  deed  his 
farm  directly  to  his  wife  without  the 
formality  of  its  going  through  the  name 
of  some  third  person. 

2.  Every  deed  should  have  expressed  in 
it  the  consideration,  for  without  any  con¬ 
sideration  it  is  void.  It  is  usual  to  in¬ 
sert,  where  the  whole  consideration  is 
not  given,  the  nominal  sum  of  $1,  but  it 
is  better  to  give  the  full  consideration. 
It  must  be  understood,  however,  that 
where  property  is  deeded  from  husband 
to  wife  without  consideration  the  rights 
of  creditors  of  the  husband  must  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  if  it  is  done  to  get  rid  of  the 
husband’s  creditors,  then  it  is  void  as 
to  them. 

Guardianship  of  an  Estate. 

In  regard  to  settling  an  estate  must  all 
the  heirs  be  cited  and  if  there  is  a  minor 
and  she  has  a  guardian  appointed  should 
that  guardian  be  mentioned  in  the  final 
settlement  of  the  estate?  Instead  of  the 
mother  being  appointed  as  guardian  an- 


THE  RURAL  PATTERNS 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give  number  of  pattern  and  measurements  desired 
PRICE  OF  EACH  PATTERN,  10  CENTS 
DESIGNS  FOR  GROWN-UPS 


OftCO  Long  Coat, 

OUOO  34  to  42  bust. 

With  Fronts  that  can  he  Rolled  Open  to  Form 


QA1A  Tucked  Blouse  for  Misses  and  Small 
OUw  Women,  16  and  IS  years. 

•With  or  without  Rovers,  witli  Long  or  Three- 
Quarter  Sleeve*. 


QftOfi  Two  or  Three-  Piece  Petticoat,  22  to 
OUZO  30  waist. 

Open  or  Closed  at  Side  Seams,  with  or  without 
Plaited  or  Gathered  Frill. 


and  Adjustable  Shirring  that  Render  it 
Adapted  to  Maternity  Wear. 


QACC  Coat  in  Russian  Style  for  Misses  and 
OuO<J  Small  Women,  16  and  18  years. 

With  or  without  Draped  Belt. 


Q  Aft  A  A  Waist  with  Plaited  Peplum  for 
OUUU  Minn  and  Small  Women,  16  and 
18  Year*. 

With  Long  or  Three-Quarter  Sleeves. 


ism. 
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THE 

RURAL  PATTERNS 

When  ordering  patterns  always  gioe  number  oj 
pattern  and  measurements  desired. 

Patterns  10  cents  each 


DESIGNS  FOR  CHILDREN 


Girl’s  Long  Waisted  Dress,  8  to 
12  years. 

With  Long  or  Short  Sleeve*. 


Child’s  “Teddy  Boor"  Night 
Drawers,  2  to  8  years. 

With  or  without  Foot,  with  Gathered  or 
Plain  Sleeves, . Standing  or  Rolled-Over 
Collar. 


QftCfi  Baby  Doll’s  Set.  18,22  and  26 
0UD0  inches  high. 

Consisting  of  Coat,  Cap,  Dress  and  Petti¬ 
coat. 


EMBROIDERY  HINTS 


No.  773.  A  design  for  embroidering  the 
cover  for  a  pincushion  six  inches  square. 

Patterns  for  stamping  upper  and  under 
portions  are  given.  The  two  are  to  be 
laced  together.  The  scalloped  edges  are 
to  be  padded  and  buttonholed.  The  dots 
and  ovals  and  conventionalized  flowers 
and  leaves  are  to  be  worked  as  eyelets 
and  the  center  in  punched  work.  The 
sterns  are  to  be  outlined. 

Stamped  on  Fine  White  Irish  Linen  for 
a  0  inch  square  cushion,  with  mercer¬ 
ized  floss  to  work  . $  .30 


No.  544.  Design  for  embroidering  two 
bread  tray  doylies.  The  large  doyley 
is  thirteen  inches,  the  shorter  is  ten 
inches  long. 

The  scalloped  edges  are  designed  to  be 
padded  and  buttonholed ;  the  sprays  of 
leaves  worked  either  in  solid  embroidery 
or  as  eyelets,  the  stems  to  be  outlined 
and  the  round  dots  in  solid  work  or  as 
eyelets. 

Stamped  on  Best  White  Round  Thread, 
Scotch  Linen,  with  mercerized  floss  to 
work  . ; . $  .35 


No.  777.  A  design  for  embroidering  a 
fancy  apron,  including  the  outline  of  the 
apron. 

The  scalloped  edges  are  to  be  padded 
and  button-holed.  The  dots  within  the 
scallops  can  be  worked  solidly  or  as  eye¬ 
lets.  The  leaves,  daisies  nud  dots  that 
make  the  sprays  can  all  be  worked  solid¬ 
ly,  or  the  leaves  can  be  worked  solidly 
with  the  daisies  and  dots  as  eyelets,  or 
the  entire  can  be  made  in  eyelet  work. 
The  stems  are  to  be  outlined.  The  belt 
is  to  be  made  of  beading. 

Stamped  on  best  White  Irish  Linen, 
with  mercerized  floss  to  work . $  .40 


No.  775.  A  design  for  embroidering  an 
eight  inch  square. 

Four  transfers  are  given.  The  edge  is 
to  be  padded  and  buttonholed.  The  dots, 
leaves  and  flower  petals  are  to  be  worked 
as  eyelets  and  the  stems  outlined. 

Suitable  for  Bed-Cover,  Dresser  Scarf 
or  Table  Cover. 

Stamped  on  S  inch.  Round  Thread, 
Scotch  White  Linen,  with  four  skeins  of 

white  mercerized  floss  . ,$  .20 

For  a  Set  of  Eight .  1.50 


Guardianship  of  an  Estate. 

( Concluded,  from  pane  1S56.) 

other  lawyer  was  appointed  and  there  is 
no  account  of  one  in  the  final  settlement. 

All  the  heirs  entitled  to  share  in  the 
distribution  of  the  estate  must  be  cited, 
and  if  any  of  these  are  minors,  there 
must  be  a  special  guardian  appointed  for 
them.  The  surrogate  generally  appoints 
a  lawyer  to  be  special  guardian  because 
he  can  better  understand  the  matter  of 
settling  the  estate  and  can  therefore  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  child  better  in 
a  legal  way  than  can  its  parents.  The 
interest  of  the  minor  is  to  be  guarded  in 
all  events.  The  name  of  the  minor  by 
her  special  guardian  should  appear  in 
the  final  settlement. 

PROBLEMS  OF  LIFE. 

A  Boy’s  Bank  Account. 

I  have  a  son  13  years  old.  We  are 
partners  in  the  poultry.  lie  is  saving 
his  money.  To  the  present  I  have  been 
his  bank,  but  I  do  not  care  to  do  so  any 
longer.  I  would  like  to  have  him  put 
his  money  where  it  is  safe  and  had 
thought  of  a  savings  bank.  Are  such 
banks  perfectly  safe  or  is  there  something 
botterv  I  should  like  to  place  it  so  that 
it  could  not  be  drawn  without  my  con¬ 
sent  if  this  could  be  done.  My  reason  for 
not  keeping  his  money  are  these.  I  did 
the  same  for  an  older  son.  He  took  a 
short  course  at  an  agricultural  college. 
My  capital  was  not  sufficient  to  farm  as 
he  wished  when  he  returned,  and  he  lost 
all  interest.  He  progressed  beyond  the 
farm  to  an  automobile,  and  Xvants  his 
money  when  it  is  not  convenient  for  me. 

PARENT. 

In  this  case  we  should  open  a  joint 
account  with  the  boy  in  some  good  sav¬ 
ings  bank.  Have  it  arranged  so  that 
while  the  account  is  in  the  boy’s  name 
he  cannot  draw  it,  until  of  age,  without 
your  signature  or  agreement.  When  the 
account  is  large  enough  it  might  be  well 
to  get  the  boy  to  agree  to  buy  a  good 
municipal  bond  or  some  other  standard 
security,  or  if  there  is  a  sound  building 
and  loan  association  near  by  that  will 
make  a  good  investment  for  such  a  fund.  I 


DISORDERED  NERVES 


sometimes  start  from  mental 


strain  or  indigestion, 

but  more  often  from  general 
weakness,  and  lead  to  appalling 
conditions  unless  checked. 

Treat  the  Cause,  Not  the  Effect. 

SCOTT'S  EMULSION  over¬ 
comes  nervousness  in  a  wonderful, 
permanent  way  by  making  life-sus¬ 
taining  blood  corpuscles;  it 
nourishes  the  nerve  centres 
and  acts  as  a  bracing  tonic 
to  build  y.ou  up. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  does  not  stupefy 
~it  feeds  them  in  Nature’s  way. 

Scott  &  Bowne.  Bloomfield  N  J  12-tn 


“Maple”  Evaporators 

Onr  "  Maple  Evaporator  ”  is  the  most 
durable  and  most  economical  on  the 
market:  only  selected  materials  beine 
used  in  its  construction.  Heavy  cast-iron 
frame,  reinforced  sheet  steel  jacket,  ex¬ 
tra  heavy  specially  rolled  tin  or  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  pans. 

McLANE 
SCHANK 
HARD¬ 
WARE  CO. 
Linesville 
Pa. 


Send  for  catalog 
and  price  list. 


CASH  3  BAGS 

Turn  your  old  hags  into  money.  Wo  buy  them  In 
any  quantity ,  sound  or  torn,  at  a  liberal  price  and 
pay  the  freight.  Write  for  particulars  and  state 
number  you  have.  Reference:  Citizen's  Bank. 
Iroquois  Bag  Co.,  450  Howard  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  7. 
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We  have  tried  all  those  plans  for  our  own 
children. 

Care  of  the  Old  Folks. 

A  short  time  ago  you  mentioned  re¬ 
ceiving  many  letters  from  people  wishing 
to  learn  how  to  get  rid  of  caring  for  the 
old  folks.  I  would  like  to  read  some 
of  those  letters.  Home-making  to  my 
mind  includes  just  such  things  as  that. 
I  cannot  imagine  people  who  made  the 
right  kind  of  home  for  their  children  ever 
being  turned  out  to  die.  I  saw  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  the  man  with  two  children. 
I  should  like  to  investigate  that  case.  If 
when  my  present  charges  have  passed  on, 
I  have  sufficient  energy  left.  I  mean  to 
indulge  an  old  maid’s  fancy  that  she  has 
it  in  her  to  make  a  home  in  which  a 
child  who  will  not  turn  her  out  to  die 
can  be  reared.  farmer’s  sister. 

Here  you  touch  a  very  raw  spot  in 
life.  Yes,  we  have  many  letters  asking 
if  there  is  any  legal  way  of  avoiding  the 
care  of  pa  rents.  Generally  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  children — some  richer  than  others — 
and  the  poorer  oues  seek  to  shift  their 
share  of  the  burden.  On  the  other  hand 
the  thousands  of  brave  and  patient  daugh¬ 
ters  and  sisters  who  give  up  their  lives 
to  making  the  loved  ones  happy  never 
ask  questions  about  their  duty  or  their 
legal  rights.  We  could  take  you  into 
thousands  of  homes  where  this  womanly 
devotion  has  become  a  beautiful  thing. 

Interesting  a  Boy. 

Can  you  advise  me  how  to  start  a 
little  fellow  we  have  taken  from  a  coun¬ 
ty  home  for  future  life?  The  boy  is  not 
a  farm  boy — but  I  think  has  a  good  head 
and  be  is  simply  wrapped  up  in  astron¬ 
omy — a  thing  that  seems  a  bit  unusual 
for  a  boy  of  bis  age.  Is  there  any  op¬ 
portunity  for  him  to  make  a  living'  that 
way  if  I  encourage  it.  or  would  we  better 
try  to  turn  his  mind  toward  something 
else  for  a  living,  and  use  that  as  recrea¬ 
tion  or  a  side  study?  mrs.  w.  e. 

It  is  not  likely  that  such  a  boy  could 
make  a  practical  living  at  astronomy, 
lie  evidently  has  “a  head  for  mathema- 


13  Cents  Per  Rod  Dp 


;  _  Strongest,  heaviest  wire.  Double  eal 

w  vanizcd.  Outlasts  others  nearly  2  to  1.  Low  pricei 
■T  direct  from  factory.  Ovi  ea  for  every  purpose- 

■T  ho*,  sheep,  poultry,  rabbit,  horse,  cattle.  Also  lawi 
J  fence  ana  Rates  of  all  styles.  Mail  postal  for  catalog  aat 
J  sample  to  test  and  compare  with  others.  Address 
^  brown  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Department  .,9  Cleveland.  Qhfc 


FARM  FENCE 

41  INCHES  HIGH 

100  other  styles  of 
Farm,  Poultry  and 
Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  save-the- 
dealer’s-profit-prices.  Our 
large  catalog  is  free. 

EITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  230Muncie.  hd 


THE  SPEEDY  STITCHER 


Sews  Leather  Like  a  Machine 


AMERICAN 
A  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

FREE  TRIAL.  FULLT  GUARANTEES. 

Easy  running.  Easily  cleaned. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small, 
obtain  our  handsome  free  catalog.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  ba.nbTOEVv. 


For  One  New  Yearly  Subscription 
or  Ten  10-Week  Trial 
Subscriptions 


tics”  and  studies  in  that  line  might  be 
encouraged  now.  We  think  he  will,  as 
he  grows  older,  take  up  some  other  line 
of  thought.  We  should  encourage  a  fair 
interest  in  the  study  but  not  let  him  neg¬ 
lect  other  things  for  it.  Study  the  boy. 
He  will  sooner  or  latter,  give  evidence 
of  some  inclination  for  practical  things. 
Then  encourage  them. 


THIS  SET  OF  SCISSORS 

Ladies’  Scissors  5%  inches,  Embroid¬ 
ery  Scissors  31A  inches,  plain  patterns, 
solid  steel,  forged  from  the  highest  grade 
material  and  carefully  hardened,  tem¬ 
pered  and  finished.  Handles  and  blades 
nickel  plated.  Enclosed  in  handsome 
leather  case. 


ii at’ re  ye  cornin’  home  with  your 
milk  pail  empty  for?”  demanded  the  old 
farmer.  “Didn’t  the  old  cow  give  any¬ 
thing?”  “Yep,”  replied  the  chore  boy, 
“nine  quarts  and  a  kick!” — Credit  Lost. 


These  articles  are  not  given  with  a 
subscription  to  the  R.  N.-Y.,  but  are 
giveu  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  in  place 
of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscription 
list  of  the  R.  N.-Y'. 
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Every  year  the  florist  trade  papers  tell 
of  increasing  sales  in  Christmas  plants. 
There  is,  naturally,  a  heavy  trade  in 
cut  flowers,  but  plants  hold  the  leading 
place,  whether  single  specimens  or  groups 
in  baskets  or  vases. 

Ardisia  Ckenulata. — First  in  demand 
are  plants  having  red  berries.  These  are 
limited  in  number ;  a  leading  favorite  is 
Ardisia  erenulata,  which  has  shining 
dark  green  leaves,  slightly  waving  at  the 
edges,  and  bunches  of  bright  red  berries, 
which  often  hang  on  for  a  full  year,  all 
through  the  period  the  plant  is  form¬ 
ing  new  flowers  and  fruit.  .The  Ardisia 
is  of  very  easy  culture ;  it  does  not  endui'e 
frost  but  will  bear  a  temperature  not 
lower  than  45  degrees.  A  mixture  of 
loam  and  well-rotted  leaf  mold,  with 
abundant  drainage,  suits  them ;  the  soil 
should  not  become  soggy,  though  a  fair 
amount  of  moisture  is  needed.  About 
the  only  insect  attacking  Ardisias  is  a 
large  brown  scale,  which  may  be  sponged 
off  with  soapsuds  or  tobacco  water.  After 
an  Ardisia  becomes  about  two  feet  tall  it 
often  becomes  rather  naked  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  with  a  long  bare  stem,  and  under 
greenhouse  conditions  it  is  possible  to 
discard  the  stem,  and  root  the  top  over 
again,  though  this  would  seem  a  precar¬ 
ious  plan  for  the  window  gardener.  The 
method  is  to  make  an  incision  in  the 
stem  at  the  point  where  it  is  to  be  cut. 
and  to  cover  the  wounded  part  with  a 
bunch  of  sphagnum  moss,  which  is  tight¬ 
ly  wound  with  string,  and  kept  damp ;  in 
about  a  month  or  six  weeks  the  moss  is 
filled  with  roots,  when  the  head  may  be 
cut  from  the  stem,  and  potted,  with  its 
new  root  system,  thus  producing  a  sym¬ 
metrical  plant  fully  clothed  with  foliage. 
This  mossing  system  of  propagation  is 
very  largely  practiced  with  the  rubber 
plant. 

Ornamental  Peppers. — Another  red- 
berried  plant  that  is  newer  in  the  florist 
trade  is  a  small-fruited  Capsicum  or  red 
pepper;  symmetrical  plants  completely 
covered  with  small  scarlet  fruit.  It  is 
treated  like  ordinary  peppers,  only  grown 
in  pots  so  as  to  be  in  full  fruit  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  The  familiar  Jerusalem  cherry, 
Solanum  Pseudo-Capsicum,  with  round 
bright  red  fruit,  has  long  been  popular, 
and  is  a  very  satisfactory  house  plant 
This  may  be  grown  from  seed  sown  in¬ 
doors  in  February.  The  plants  are  re¬ 
potted  as  they  need  it,  and  during  Sum¬ 
mer  plunged  in  the  pots  in  a  partially 
shaded  place  out  of  doors,  and  watered 
freely.  The  tips  of  the  shoots  may  be 
pinched  off,  to  keep  the  plants  sym¬ 
metrical.  When  the  fruit  is  setting  and 
ripening  'the  plants  must  not  be  over- 
watered.  Plants  can  be  carried  over  from 
one  season  to  the  next  by  cutting  back 
in  Spring  and  plunging  outdoors  again 
in  Summer;  however,  it  is  usual  to  raise 
new  plants  each  season. 

The  Otaiieite  Orange,  well  set  with 
golden  fruit,  is  another  favored  Christ¬ 
mas  pot  plant,  and  is  very  satisfactory 
in  the  house.  Ordinary  living  room  temp¬ 
erature  suits  it,  and  a  well-drained  soil 
that  is  not  permitted  to  become  sodden. 
The  leaves  may  be  sponged  with  clear 
water  to  remove  dust,  and  if  scale  ap¬ 
pear  they  may  be  removed  with  soap¬ 
suds  or  tobacco  water.  The  fruit  is 
not  edible.  There  is,  however,  a  green¬ 
house  lemon,  called  the  Ponderosa,  that 
is  a  satisfactory  house  plant,  and  its  fruit 
is  edible.  The  lemons  are  extremely 
large  in  size,  and  the  plant  attractive  in 
growth. 

Begonias. — Among  the  showy  flower¬ 
ing  plants  prominent  at  Christmas,  and 
indeed  through  the  Winter  months,  is  the 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  which  forms 
a  mass  of  bright  pink  flowers.  This  is 
not  as  easy  to  grow  as  many  other  Be¬ 
gonias,  but  can  be  managed  in  the  house. 
When  a  flowering  plant  is  obtained  it 
must  be  watched  to  avoid  drying  out,  for 
the  great  mass  of  flowers  and  foliage  uses 
up  moisture  rapidly,  and  if  too  dry  the 
whole  plant  will  flag  and  drop.  It  is 
also  likely  to  drop  flowers  and  foliage  if 
badly  chilled.  However,  an  equable  temp¬ 
erature  and  careful  watering  will  keep  it 
blooming  for  a  long  time,  and  it  may 


then  be  carried  over  to  the  next  season. 
When  flowering  is  over  in  early  Spring 
put  the  plants  in  a  cool  light  place,  and 
give  less  water,  so  that  they  will  take  a 
partial  rest.  During  Summer  keep  in  a 
partially  shaded  place  where  they  will 
start  into  growth  again,  and  in  the  Fall 
they  should  be  gradually  brought  into 
full  sunlight,  and  then  brought  into 
bloom.  This  plant  does  not  like  too  large 
a  pot.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  in 
early  Winter. 

Cyclamens,  which  are  sold  in  enorm¬ 
ous  quantities  at  Christmas,  are  in 
steady  demand  throughout  their  bloom¬ 
ing  season.  Florists  rarely  carry 
over  old  corms,  depending  on  seed 
sown  about  12  to  15  mouths  before 
the  time  they  are  expected  to  bloom.  The 
usual  sowing  season  is  from  September 
to  December,  and  growth  is  kept  up 
continuously  to  the  blooming  period.  Seed 
is  sown  in  shallow  pans,  in  light  sandy 


Flower  Tot  and  Drainage. 


soil.  The  soil  must  be  friable  and  care¬ 
fully  leveled ;  the  seeds  covered  a  little 
more  than  their  own  depth.  Prick  off 
when  first  leaf  is  developed  into  thumb 
pots  or  pans,  and  repot  as  needed,  giving 
the  final  potting  about  November  1.  The 
Cyclamen  needs  plenty  of  light,  and  a 
temperature  that  does  not  go  above  50 
degrees  at  night.  Soil  should  be  good 
loam  enriched  with  well-rotted  horse  man¬ 
ure,  with  some  sand  added  if  at  all  heavy. 
There  should  be  a  good  layer  of  broken 
crocks  or  other  drainage  material,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pots,  for  while  abundant 
water  is  needed  the  soil  must  never  be¬ 
come  sodden.  The  Cyclamen  is  subject 
to  few  troubles;  sometimes  an  infesta¬ 
tion  of  green  fly  calls  for  tobacco,  and 
there  is  also  a  disease,  bacterial  or  fun¬ 
goid,  that  sometimes  causes  weak  growth 
and  lack  of  bloom,  but  for  this  we  can 


only  advise  discarding  affected  stock  and 
making  a  fresh  start.  In  house  culture 
the  most  common  causes  of  trouble  with 
Cyclamens  are  too  high  a  temperature, 
and  lack  of  fresh  air. 

Winter  Bulbs. — For  real  satisfaction 
in  the  window,  all  through  the  Winter, 
nothing  really  equals  bulbs.  They  can 
be  brought  on  in  succession  from  Thanks¬ 
giving.  when  the  Roman  hyacinths  begin, 
until  the  last  tulips  and  lilies  at  Easter. 
Of  course  it  is  now  too  late  to  start  them 
for  this  Winter  but  they  should  be  kept 
in  mind  for  another  season,  October  and 
November  being  the  season  for  planting, 
either  indoors  or  out.  except  in  a  few 
cases.  We  have  given  up  growing  hya¬ 
cinths  in  water  (which  calls  for  a  spe¬ 
cially  made  glass  vase),  and  get  better 
results  by  potting  them.  The  Chinese 
Sacred  Lily,  which  is  a  Narcissus  of  the 
many-flowered  section,  grows  well  in 
water,  the  bulb  being  supported  by  a 


bowlful  of  pebbles,  but  we  think  thi 
keeps  in  condition  longer  potted  in  sandy 
soil.  Do  not  forget  to  include  Crocuses 
among  bulbs  for  house  culture ;  a  num¬ 
ber  of  roots,  all  one  color,  planted  in  a 
flat  pan,  will  give  beautiful  results.  Cro¬ 
cuses  cannot  be  hurried  into  bloom  ;  they 
must  be  allowed  to  take  their  own  time 
usually  flowering  from  February  on. 
They  are  very  cheap.  We  prefer  to  buy 
separate  colors  rather  than  mixed  lots. 


Women  in  Farm  Labor. 

It  lias  become  the  custom  of  late  years 
for  Americans  who  go  to  Europe  to  study 
German  and  French  agriculture.  Ger¬ 
many  in  particular  with  a  population  of 
about  .‘100  per  square  mile,  produces  near¬ 
ly  06  per  cent  of  her  food  products  and 
95  per  cent  of  her  meat  supply.  This  is 
done  on  soil  which  has  been  under  culti¬ 
vation  for  centuries.  How  can  it  be 
done?  In  this  country  the  usual  labor 
system  would  prohibit  it.  Most  visitors 
come  home  to  tell  of  the  large  number  of 
German  women  found  working  in  the 
field.  Richard  Haughton  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  which  is  endorsed  by 
most  travellers : 

Perhaps  nothing  was  more  conspicuous 
in  Germany  than  the  number  of  women 
working  in  the  fields.  In  some  places 
over  SO  women  were  working  in  one 
field.  In  one  field  it  was  beet  sugar,  and 
in  another  field,  where  they  were  thrash¬ 
ing  rye  with  a  steam  thrasher,  there  were 
eight  women  and  two  men  doing  the 
work.  At  one  of  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  in  Germany,  when  the  question  of 
manure  spreaders  was  brought  up,  the 
assistant  explained  that  with  them  the 
women  spread  the  manure,  as  was  seen  on 
a  field  near  by,  where  the  women  were 
unloading  and  spreading  manure.  The 
reason  for  this  has  been  given  that  the 
men  are  away  on  military  duty.  Whether 
this  is  the  only  reason  or  not  is  hard  to 
say.  but  the  percentage  of  women  working 
to  the  female  population  in  Germany, 
England  and  the  United  States  is  re¬ 
spectively,  30,  24  and  14,  as  compared 
to  an  army  and  navy  enlistment  of  2.3, 
1.1  and  0.4  per  cent  in  the  same  coun¬ 
tries.  That  this  is  in  all  probability  not 
the  only  cause  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Russia  has  the  highest  percentage  of  her 
population  in  the  army  and  navy  (3.6) 
and  her  percentage  of  working  women  is 
only  S,  the  lowest  of  any  nation  of  which 
we  have  the  figures. 

This  may  be  called  the  present  strength 
and  the  future  weakness  of  German  eflL 
ciency.  This  cheap  labor  enables  the 
Germans  of  this  generation  to  produce 
food  and  manufactured  goods  cheaply,  but 
it  is  done  at  a  fearful  price  in  future. 
This  constant  toil  at  hard  labor  may 
make  “efficient”  wives  and  mothers,  but 
the  world  needs  much  more  than  that. 
Our  American  farm  women  must  have 
opportunities  for  rest  and  reading  and 
intelligence. 


“WOMAN’S  WORK.” 

The  Tired  Mother. 

As  a  back-to-the-lander,  happy  in  our 
new  home.  I  have  been  studying  on  this 
problem  of  children  leaving  the  farm. 
There  is  one  factor  that  enters  into  the 
situation  and  has  far-reaching  effects. 
That  is  the  home  life,  or  atmosphere  of 
the  home  as  made  by  the  mother.  What 
I  mean  is  this :  Most  farmers’  wives  are 
so  overburdened  with  work  that  by  the 
time  the  children  are  old  enough  to  need 
or  want  amusement  she  has  had  all  the 
energy  taken  out  of  her ;  consequently 
the  children  look  elsewhere  for  their  in¬ 
terest  in  life. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  little  illustra¬ 
tions:  When  we  moved  on  to  our  farm 
we  had  the  house  fixed  over,  as  it  was 
over  40  years  old,  and  among  other  things 
I  insisted  on  having  new  floors,  as  there 
is  nothing  that  makes  it  easier  for  a 
woman  than  having  good  floors  with  a 
plain  waxed  surface,  provided  you  real¬ 
ly  like  to  have  a  good  clean  house  the 
year  round.  When  it  came  to  laying 
a  new  floor  in  the  second  floor  hall  there 
was  trouble.  The  carpenter  insisted  on 
just  laying  the  new  floor  up  against  the 
railing  around  the  stair-hole,  and  as  the 
spindles  in  the  railing  were  round  it 
made  very  bad  corners  next  every  spindle 
in  which  the  dust  would  collect,  and 
which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
clean  unless  one  happened  to  have  a 
vacuum  cleaner.  I  explained  this  to  the 
carpenter,  and  told  him  that  in  all  the 
homes  where  we  had  seen  new  floors  laid 
over  old  ones  they  had  taken  the  railing 


:  up,  bored  the  necessary  holes  in  the  now 
floor,  and  put  it  back ;  but  instead  of 
being  nice  about  it  and  telling  me  that 
most  of  the  jobs  he  had  done  had  been 
done  that  way  and  consequently  he  had 
figured  on  it  that  way  in  his  specifica¬ 
tions,  he  said  “Oh,  well,  if  you  are  too- 
lazy  to  do  your  housework  properly  you 
can’t  expect  me  to  fix  things  up  so  fancy 
for  you.” 

Another  instance :  As  we  moved  on  to 
the  farm  in  the  Spring,  so  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  I  could  spend  our  Summer 
there — although  my  husband  could  not 
come  to  stay  until  the  late  Fall — we  hired 
a  man  to  come  and  do  all  the  chores,  etc., 
which  were  not  very  heavy.  When  we 
hired  him  my  husband  explained  very 
carefully  that  he  was  hired  for  that  first 
year  at  least  to  look  after  my  comfort, 
and  help  with  the  heavy  work  of  the 
house,  as  outside  of  the  vegetable  garden 
there  was  no  regular  farm  work.  As  I 
had  lived  in  the  city  or  suburb  of  a  city 
since  I  was  12  years  old  I  naturally  ex¬ 
pected  he  would  clean  rugs  and  kill  and 
clean  chickens,  and  things  like  that,  but 
he  objected  strenuously  and  said  that  was 
a  woman’s  work.  As  matter  of  fact,  car¬ 
pet  and  rug  cleaning  is  too  heavy  for  a 
woman,  and  as  for  cleaning  chickens, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  man  should 
not  take  his  turn  at  that  unpleasant  task. 

I  have  lived  under  both  conditions  of 
life — where  it  was  work  at  household 
tasks  all  day  long,  and  where  the  work 
seemed  never  done — and  under  the  other 
condition,  a  fair  amount  of  work  with 
an  equal  amount  of  play  (you  might  say) 
or  recreation,  and  my  husband  emphatic¬ 
ally  asserts  that  the  latter  condition  is 
much  the  better.  At  any  rate  he  seems 
to  find  his  home  so  pleasant  that  he  but 
seldom  goes  away,  unless  it  is  somewhere 
we  go  together.  f.  b.  t. 


The  Glastonbury  Thorn. 

Much  interest  was  aroused  recently  by 
the  planting  of  a  tiny  shrub  in  the 
churchyard  of  old  Trinity,  on  lower 
Broadway,  New  York.  This  shrub  was 
a  descendant  of  the  Holy  Thorn  of  Glas¬ 
tonbury  Abbey  in  Somersetshire,  England, 
a  hawthorn  whose  habit  of  extraordin¬ 
arily  early  blooming  has  made  it  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  many  old  legends.  Glastonbury  is, 
as  far  as  we  know,  the  site  of  the  earliest 
Christian  church  in  Great  Britain,  an 
ancient  structure  of  willow  withes  and 
mud  first  occupying,  it  is  believed,  the 
site  of  its  later  cathedral,  long  before 
St.  Augustine  made  his  evangelizing  tour 
of  the  British  Isles  in  the  sixth  century. 
According  to  legend  Joseph  of  Arimatliea, 
a  disciple  of  St.  Philip,  visited  Glaston¬ 
bury  in  the  year  63,  supporting  himself 
with  a  staff  of  thorn  brought  from  Pales¬ 
tine.  The  heathens  he  sought  to  convert 
demanded  a  miracle,  whereupon  he  stuck 
his  hawthorn  staff  in  the  ground,  and 
though  it  was  midwinter,  it  at  once  burst 
into  growth  and  bloom.  It  flourished 
thereafter  in  the  Abbey  grounds,  and 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  legend,  it 
is  certain  that  for  centuries  an  ancient 
thorn  bush  grew  there,  which  continued 
this  habit  of  Winter  blpoming.  It  was 
believed  to  bloom  always  on  Old  Christ¬ 
mas  (the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  falling 
on  January  6)  and  in  old  times  some 
were  said  to  object  to  keeping  Christmas 
on  December  25,  because  the  Holy  Thorn 
had  settled  the  later  date.  However  we 
noted  in  the  London  Gardeners’  Chronicle 
a  few  years  ago  that  a  bush  of  the  Glas¬ 
tonbury  Thorn  at  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Dublin,  was  in  full  bloom  December  24, 
so  the  plant  there  was  giving  its  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  new-style  date.  It  is  said 
that  the  original  bush  at  Glastonbury 
was  severely  hacked  and  mangled  by 
Cromwell’s  soldiers  during  the  Civil 
Wars,  who  sought  to  destroy  it  as  a  relic 
of  superstition. 

Botanically,  the  Glastonbury  thorn  is 
now  classed  as  a  variety  of  the  English 
hawthorn,  and  is  called  Cratsegus  Oxya- 
cantha  pnccox.  It  is  not  likely  to  give 
Christmas  bloom  in  this  locality,  but 
should  flower  very  early.  As  the  haw¬ 
thorn  attains  a  great  age,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  same  bush,  at  Glaston¬ 
bury.  passed  its  millenium.  Another  very 
ancient  British  hawthorn  existing,  we 
think,  somewhere  near  the  Vale  of  the 
White  Horse  in  Berkshire  or  Hampshire, 
up  to  recent  years  was  associated  with 
Alfred  the  Great,  having  a  clear  pedigree 
of  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
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Accessories  Any 
Woman  Can  Make 
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It  is  not  the  amount  of  money  a  woman 
spends  that  stamps  her  as  modish  and 
up-to-date,  but  it  is  the  little  individual 
touches — the  bit  of  lace  well  applied,  the 
bow  or  tassel  in  just  the  right  place,  the 
effective  color  note  struck  by  the  smart 
little  frill  or  cabochon,  or  girdle.  I  think 
that  I  must  have  been  the  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  “Scrap  Bag  Club.”  At  any 
rate,  I  have  always  believed  that  more* 
beautiful  things  could  be  evolved  from 
left-overs  and  materials  that  are  folded 
away  in  scrap  bags  than  the  average 
woman  ever  dreams  of.  Try  it  and  see 
what  a  little  thought  will  accomplish  with 
the  “leftovers.” 

An  accessory  which  plays  one  of  the 
most  important  roles  in  this  Winter’s 
fashions,  is  the  girdle.  No  fashionable 
costume  is  complete  without  one,  and 
even  an  old  gown  may  be  quite  trans¬ 
formed  by  such  an  accessory.  The  as¬ 
sortment  is  varied.  They  range  from 
the  extremely  wide  style  to  the  conser¬ 
vative  medium,  such  as  is  shown  on  the 
model,  and  so  on  down  the  scale  to  the 
narrow  belt  effect. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  waist¬ 
coat  the  idea  has  been  applied  to  girdles 
in  numerous  ways.  The  girdle  pictured 
is  made  of  blue  and  green  plaid  silk  in 
soft  crush  style.  It  is  secured  under 
the  right  arm  with  hooks  and  eyes.  The 
latter  are  covered  by  the  long  loop  and 
two  ends  of  the  plaid.  For  making,  three- 
fourths  of  a  yard  of  silk,  cut  on  the 
bias,  is  required,  with  one  half  yard  of 
plain  white  or  colored  china  silk  for  the 
lining,  as  the  latter  can  be  pieced.  No 
pattern  is  required  as  there  is  no  shape 
to  the  girdle.  It  is  merely  cut  from  nine 
to  12  inches  wide,  according  to  one’s 
preference,  and  when  adjusted  to  the 
figure  it  shapes  itself.  The  ends  of  silk 
are  five  inches  wide  and  they  are  slashed 
and  stitched.  Such  a  girdle  is  suitable 
to  wear  with  any  costume,  either  street 
or  for  more  dressy  occasions,  as  it  is 
stylish  without  being  extreme. 

A  little  wrinkle  to  bear  in  mind  with 
reference  to  home-made  girdles  is  that 
featherbone  should  be  stitched  to  the 
seams  of  the  lining,  if  there  is  a  lining, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  foregoing.  This 
particular  girdle  has  no  seams  in  the 
lining,  as  it  is  the  straight-all-round  ef¬ 
fect,  so  the  featherboning  is  applied  in 
front,  at  the  back  and  the  sides.  Even 
the  fitted  girdles  have  the  “easy,”  large 
waist  effect,  for  the  wasp-like  waist  of 
Grandmamma’s  day  is  no  longer  the  fash¬ 
ion.  The  ample  waist  is  the  one  about 
which  the  poet  is  raving  now,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  predictions  the  large  waist 
will  be  the  fashion  indefinitely.  The  lin¬ 
ing  is,  of  course,  boned  at  both  edges  of 
the  closing.  Hooks  and  eyes  are  secured 
at  one  end,  which,  by  the  way,  should 
be  left  long  enough  to  lap  over  the  other. 

One  of  the  smartest  ideas  I  have  seen 
in  the  cheery  plaid  girdles  was  a  bias 
one  cut  about  nine  inches  wide  on  the 
bias  and  straight  all  the  way  around, 
waistcoat  fashion,  without  any  loops  or 
ends.  The  lining  of  this  girdle  was  well 
boned  at  the  front,  closing  on  both  sides, 
under  the  arms,  and  in  the  back.  The  actual 
closing  was  where  the  lining  hooked  and 
eyed  down  the  front,  though  the  girdle 
appeared  to  button.  The  buttons  were 
molds  covered  with  the  plain  center  of 
the  plaid  silk,  and  very  tiny.  They  were 
merely  sewn  down  the  front  of  the  girdle 
for  decoration.  Two  or  three  hooks  and 
eyes  secured  the  silk,  and  prevented  it 
from  revealing  the  lining.  If  slightly 
fitted  on  either  side,  curving  ever  so  little, 
then  boning,  this  girdle  will  be  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  if  left  perfectly  straight. 
This  style  of  accessory  may  be  varied,  if 
desired,  by  attaching  a  long  sash  end  in 
the  back,  as  follows : 

Bias  the  plaid  the  same  as  the  girdle. 
This  will  require  about  12  inches  of  the 
silk,  20  inches  long.  Make  a  box  plait 
iu  the  center,  and  two  side  plaits  on 
each  side  of  the  box  plaits.  Dampen  on 
the  wrong  side  (the  end  having  been 
basted)  and  press  with  a  warm  iron  un¬ 
til  the  plaits  are  set.  Then  attach  one 
end  to  the  upper  section  of  the  girdle  just 


inside  the  lining,  permitting  the  one 
plaited  end  to  hang  over  the  girdle  in 
the  back  or  at  the  side.  This  end  is 
stitched  with  either  a  narrow  or  wide 
hem,  preferably  the  latter.  If  lined  with 
china  silk,  the  same  as  the  girdle,  the 
sash  end  will  be  more  attractive,  as  the 
lining  will  show  with  every  movement. 
Add  an  extra  half  yard  for  sash,  if  the 
latter  is  desired. 

Still  another  strictly  waistcoat  girdle 
idea  is  made  as  follows :  Select  either 
plaid,  or  brocade  silk  and  make  a  lin¬ 
ing  straight  round  the  top.  graduating 
the  bottom  to  two  points  at  the  front 


A  Smart  Blouse  With  Effective 
Sasii. 

closing.  This  makes  the  girdle  narrower 
in  the  back  than  iu  the  front.  Curve  at 
the  sides  slightly.  Fit  to  the  figure  loose¬ 
ly,  then  cut  the  outside.  It  will  be  a 
good  idea  to  cut  a  paper  pattern  before 
attempting  to  make  this  girdle,  which  is 
really  very  simple,  but  which  requires  a 
little  more  thought  in  shaping.  In  other 
words,  instead  of  the  girdle  closing  in 
a  straight  line  down  the  front,  points  are 
left  on  the  goods,  thus  giving  a  triangle 
where  the  buttons  come.  Hooks  and  eyes 
are  used  for  the  actual  closing.  Three 
black  velvet  buttons  adorn  the  triangle, 


Two  Picturesque  Girdles.  Black 
Velvet  at  Left  :  Butterfly  of 
Taffeta  at  Right. 

giving  just  the  little  smart  touch  needed. 
In  fact,  black  velvet  introduced  either 
as  buttons  or  loops,  or  whatnot,  always 
give  the  little  Frenchy  touch  that  we 
all  desire. 

The  first  and  second  girdles  described 
are  more  attractive  when  made  of  some 
silk  fabric.  The  last  one  cut  triangular 
shape  in  front  may  be  reproduced  to 
match  a  tailored  costume,  either  of  broad¬ 
cloth  or  any  wool  material.  I  saw  a 
handsome  one  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  shop 
the  other  day  made  of  chamois  skin. 
There  was  still  another  of  suede,  which 
reminded  me  that  I  had  been  saving  my 
long  suede  glove  tops  for  a  long  time  for 
some  such  purpose.  If  you  have  never 
tried  it,  now  is  your  opportunity  to 


utilize  the  glove  tops  for  this  purpose. 
We  all  know  the  fingers  of  gloves  wear 
out,  leaving  the  uppers  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Long  ago  I  discovered  that  these 
need  not  be  discarded,  as  they  make  the 
most  adorable  belts  imaginable.  They 
may  be  lined  with  silk  or  satin  and  have 
buttons  of  the  same,  or  of  velvet.  Four 
pairs  of  glove  tops  will  make  a  lovely, 
wide  crush  belt.  It  may  have  either  one 
or  two  “patch”  pockets  of  the  suede  ap¬ 
plied  in  front.  These  are  useful  for  carry¬ 
ing  the  girdle  handkerchief  and  small 
change.  Make  the  belt  perfectly  straight. 
It  will  crush  to  the  figure  the  first  wear¬ 
ing.  Line  with  satin  or  silk. 

I  know  a  girl  who  utilized  an  old  piece 
of  brocade  from  a  worn-out  sofa  for  mak¬ 
ing  such  a  waistcoat  girdle.  It  was 
much  smarter  than  anything  I  have  seen 
in  the  shops.  The  upper  portion  of  this 
particular  style  of  girdle  should  come 
just  a  little  above  the  waist-line,  the 
lower  section  extending  over  the  hips. 
This  gives  a  long  waist  line.  There  are 
plenty  of  paper  girdle  patterns  to  be 
bought,  any  one  of  which  will  serve  as  a 
guide  for  the  belts  described.  The  shap¬ 
ing  is  a  matter  of  individual  taste. 

One  of  the  most  stunning  belts  imag¬ 
inable  was  fashioned  by  another  clever 
girl  from  an  old  piece  of  flowered  brocade 
— a  breadth  from  an  old  gown  of  her 
mother’s.  An  antiquated  pair  of  puff 
sleeves  from  a*  black  satin  waist  made  a 
beautiful  girdle  for  wear  with  a  black 
tailored  suit.  The  coat  of  the  latter  was 
a  “box,”  but  the  same  deft  fingers  cut 
it  away  sharply  in  front  to  show  the  vest 
girdle.  Any  woman  who  wishes  to  have 
a  precise  idea  as  to  just  how  these  waist¬ 
coat  girdles  look,  need  only  take  a  pie- 
bean  masculine  vest,  regardless  of  age  or 
cut,  and  gaze  at  it  intently.  Then  im¬ 
agine  the  lower  section  cut  straight 
around  just  above  the  lower  pockets,  the 
entire  upper  portion  missing.  This  is 
the  way  the  new  feminine  girdle  appears. 
Nothing  could  be  smarter,  when  worn 
with  a  cutaway  coat. 

The  more  conservative  woman  will 
perhaps  prefer  a  girdle  such  as  is  pic¬ 
tured  below.  This  may  be  made  of 
black  velvet  ribbon  or  cut  velvet,  and 
lined  with  white  satin  or,  china  silk. 
White  satin  with  the  black  velvet  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rich,  and  the  black  and  white 
combination  is  always  desirable.  The 
belt  proper  is  of  the  black  ribbon,  the 
edges  of  which  are  wide  enough  to  turn 
over  the  plaited  white  satin  center.  Or 
the  center  may  be  shirred,  and  caught 
down  at  intervals.  In  any  event,  it  will 
soon  shape  to  the  figure.  Close  either  at 
the  right  side  or  the  back  with  a  broad 
velvet  bow  having  two  loops,  and  two 
long  ends  slashed.  A  ball  fringe  may  be 
made  of  bits  of  cotton  and  circular  disks 
of  satin,  preferably  black,  shirring  in  the 
center  exactly  as  if  for  a  button,  leaving 
a  long  end  of  button-hole  twist  for  at¬ 
taching  it  to  the  slashing.  The  same 
style  belt  reproduced  for  a  young  girl 
will  be  very  lovely  if  fashioned  of  blue 
velvet  ribbon  and  lined  with  white  satin. 
In  this  event  the  “fringe”  should  be  of 
blue  satin.  Even  cut  velvet,  if  on  the 
bias,  may  be  utilized  for  such  a  belt  girdle. 

The  “butterfly”  girdle  of  black  taffetas 
is  a  dainty  accessory  to  change  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  gown  that  is  not  quite  up- 
to-date.  The  belt  is  side-plaited  and 
boned  in  four  places,  each  side  of  the 
closing,  and  under  the  arms.  The  two 
loops  and  one  long  *  streamer  end  with 
side  plaited  bandings  to  match  the  belt, 
are  edged  with  the  narrowest  side  plait¬ 
ing  of  the  silk  to  match.  Black  satiu 
for  such  a  girdle  may  also  be  used  ef¬ 
fectively.  For  a  dainty  girdle  what  could 
be  lovelier  than  a  pale  blue,  pink  or  white 
with  the  floral  cabochon  at  the  side  as 
a  finish?  One  in  white  with  robin’s  egg 
blue  satin  for  plai tings  would  be  charm¬ 
ing  for  a  young  girl. 

The  ribbon  rose  which  ornaments  one 
side  of  the  girdle  is  of  pink  satin.  It  is 
easily  made  by  rolling  the  ribbon  around 
a  pencil  to  form  the  petals,  distributing 
the  same  occasionally,  so  they  will  look 
more  natural.  A  breadth  from  an  old 
silk  skirt  that  is  not  worn  will  be  just 
the  thing  to  make  such  a  girdle,  utilizing 
the  sleeves  of  another  frock  for  the  plait- 
ings  and  floral  decoration. 

A  lady  recently  returned  from  Paris 
showed  me  the  Frenchiest  little  girdle 
imaginable  which  Callot  made  for  her  to 
wear  with  a  tailored  suit.  It  was  six 
inches  wide  and  of  heavy  silk  braid  like 


that  commonly  used  on  tailored  costumes. 
The  ends  were  drawn  together  and  fin¬ 
ished  with  long,  heavy  silk  tassels.  That 
was  all  there  was  to  it — no  boning,  no 
lining — simply  a  yard  and  a  half  length 
of  the  braid  with  the  end  drawn  and  fin¬ 
ished  with  the  tassels.  The  belt  was  ad¬ 
justed  by  passing  it  loosely  around  the 
waist,  tying  and  lotting  one  end  hang 
free  above  the  other.  The  price  of  my 
friend’s  belt  was  prohibitive,  but  any 
clever  woman  can  easily  duplicate  it 
either  in  ribbon  or  braid  for  a  trifle. 

While  on  the  subject  of  girdles,  and 
having  touched  upon  the  waistcoat  idea, 
it  may  not  bd  amiss  to  mention  the  fact 
that  we  who  have  gazed  with  envy  upon 
the  remarkable  vests  worn  by  such  cele¬ 
brities  as  Byron  and  Goethe,  may  now 
in  the  fullness  of  time  fashion  a  vest  for 
our  “Sunday  best,”  if  not  several  of 
these  charming  accessories.  No  dress  is 
considered  quite  complete  without  one  of 
these  fancy  vests.  In  fact,  they  are  now 
sold  in  all  colors — black,  white,  brocaded, 
silk,  moire,  satin,  velvet,  brocaded  chif¬ 
fon  and  velvet,  but  they  are  expensive  to 
buy  ready-made.  Some  are  extremely 
mannish,  and  yet  do  not  appear  mascu¬ 
line  when  they  are  worn  under  the  cut¬ 
away  coat;  others  are  more  conservative. 
All  these  waistcoats  close  down  the  front 
with  buttons,  or  hooks  and  eyes,  the  but¬ 
tons  simulating  the  closing.  Some  have 
pockets,  others  flaps.  When  the  back  is 
made  of  the  same  material  as  the  front 
the  waistcoat  is  worn  as  an  overblouse. 
This  transformation  will  be  welcomed  by 
the  woman  whose  blouses  are  beginning 
to  look  worn  and  old-fashioned.  Cable 
cord  is  frequently  used  for  finishing  the 
armholes  of  the  overwaistcoat.  This 
comes  in  several  sizes  and  is  a  soft  twist¬ 
ed  cord.  It  is  five  cents  for  a  roll  of 
several  yards.  The  cord  is,  of  course, 
concealed  in  a  bias  strip  of  the  material. 
The  buttons  may  be  simply  ornamental, 
the  patent  ball  and  socket  fasteners  form¬ 
ing  the  actual  closing.  Patterns  for  vests 
come  in  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  these 
can  be  easily  changed  or  modified  to  suit 
individual  requiremen  ts. 

If  you  have  a  band  of  fur — mink  from 
an  old  muff  or  scarf  that  has  seen  its 
best  days,  now  is  the  time  to  utilize  it 
for  trimming  the  upper  portion  of  your 
vest.  It  will  give  a  smart  touch  to  this 
accessory,  as  fur  is  used  on  everything 
this  Winter.  An  old  neckpiece  should 
yield  enough  banding  not  only  for  the 
waistcoat,  but  for  the  girdle  as  well.  For 
the  latter  edge  the  top  and  the  long  sash 
ends.  Fur  banding  can  be  purchased  by 
the  yard  in  the  best  shops  at  a  very  rea¬ 
sonable  figure,  and  marabou,  which  is 
always  desirable  for  trimming,  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  cheap.  LOUISE  E.  dew. 


Social  Life  in  Winter. 

We  think  the  dreariness  of  country  life 
in  the  Winter  has  been  a  good  deal  over¬ 
rated,  for  as  a  rule  it  is  the  season  when 
social  activities  begin ;  friendly  visiting, 
farmers’  meetings,  etc.  The  women  find 
plenty  to  do,  not  only  in  the  regular 
housework,  but  in  sewing  and  other  pre¬ 
parations  for  Spring,  so  that  their  usual 
course  of  life  is  not  interrupted.  There 
are,  however,  some  farms  where  there  is 
little  stock  kept,  and  the  men’s  Winter 
work  is  limited  to  a  comparatively  nar¬ 
row  daily  routine.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions  they  are  likely  to  suffer  in  health 
from  lack  of  the  exercise  they  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to,  and  to  feel  a  mental  depression 
or  irritation  that  really  has  its  basis  in 
physical  conditions.  If,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  living  rooms  are  somewhat 
cramped,  and  the  family  huddled  together 
to  save  the  heating  of  extra  rooms,  we 
have  ample  material  for  friction.  City 
people  now  go  to  the  country  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  outdoor 
sports.  There  is  every  reason  why  coun¬ 
try  people  should  make  the  most  of  th« 
wholesome  pleasures  of  rural  life,  and 
they  should  be  planned  for  like  the  sea¬ 
son’s  work.  Two  great  organizations  that 
are  bringing  country  pleasures  home 
to  thousands  of  young  people  are 
the  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  the  Boy 
Scouts,  and  in  both  cases  their  eld¬ 
ers  have  a  chance  to  become  interested  in 
their  activities  also.  If,  to  these  outdoor 
pleasures,  we  add  some  selected  course  for 
reading  and  study,  and,  where  circum¬ 
stances  permit,  a  trip  to  an  experiment 
station  or  agricultural  college,  we  have 
material  for  a  Winter  season  that  is  both 
pleasant  and  profitable. 
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edge;  I  Abide  With  Men  by  Culture 

Trained  and  Fortified. 

That  sentiment  is  cut  into  the  marble 
in  front  of  old  Massachusetts  Ilall  at 
Harvard  College,  beneath  the  bronze  bust 
of  James  Russell  Lowell.  Not  far  away 
is  another  tablet  carrying  a  statement 
of  the  primary  object  of  founding  this 
first  American  college.  This  was  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  children  of  the  colonists  from 
the  legacy  of  “an  illiterate  ministry.”  It 
is  true  of  nations,  States,  communities 
and  families  that  intelligence  or  liberty 
of  thought  is  trained  and  kept  alive  by 
culture,  largely  by  the  reading  of  good 
books  and  by  thinking  out  the  message 
which  these  books  bring. 

In  every  town  of  fair  size  there  may 
be  found  many  excellent  books.  If  they 
could  be  brought  together  one  would  be 
surprised  at  the  size  and  quantity  of  this 
collection.  But  they  are  usually  scattered 
through  many  homes.  Few  of  them  are 
lent  or  circulated,  and  thus  fail  to  carry 
their  message.  An  idle  book  on  its  shelf 
or  table  is  like  a  crippled  thought.  It 
might  as  well  be  sent  back  to  its  crude 
material — a  smear  of  ink.  a  handful  of 
wood  pulp  and  a  wisp  of  cloth,  for  all 
the  real  good  it  does  to  the  world.  The 
spirit  which  it  contains  can  only  be  given 
flight  through  circulation,  particularly  in 
places  where  the  wing  of  money  seldom 
flies.  The  best  of  our  books  are  needed 
in  the  country  districts,  just  as  the  best 
teachers  and  the  best  clergymen  are  need¬ 
ed  there,  for  as  freedom  dwells  with 
knowledge,  so  these  country  places  are 
the  best  resting  places  for  freedom. 

A  book  which  might  well  be  read  and 
re-read  is  the  disjointed  and  unfinished 
“Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin.” 
This  is  an  old-fashioned  book,  rarely  if 
ever  read  now  by  young  people.  Yet 
where  could  a  young  man  find  the  true 
homely  philosophy  of  life  more  fully  test¬ 
ed  or  digested  by  experience?  Franklin 
was  a  philosopher  who  “conceived  the 
bold  and  arduous  project  of  arriving  at 
moral  perfection.”  lie  framed  a  list  of 
13  “virtues,”  which  he  endeavored  to 
practice  so  as  to  train  himself  against 
sudden  emotion  or  weakness  of  will  pow¬ 
er.  Human  nature  seems  to  have  been 
too  much  for  him.  Whitefield,  the  great 
preacher,  came  from  England,  and  among 
other  plans  advocated  a  hospital  or  home 
for  destitute  children  of  Georgia  colon¬ 
ists.  Franklin  wanted  this  home  estab¬ 
lished  in  Philadelphia,  and  as  Whitefield 
would  not  agree  Franklin  refused  to  con¬ 
tribute.  Soon  after  he  went  to  hoar 
Whitefield  preach.  He  had  in  his  pocket 
copper,  silver  and  gold  money,  and  re¬ 
solved  not  to  give  even  a  penny.  As  the 
preacher  went  on  Franklin  began  to 
soften,  and  finally  decided  to  give  the 
coppers.  Another  stroke  of  oratory  made 
him  ashamed  of  such  a  gift,  and  he  de¬ 
cided  to  give  the  silver.  He  ended  by 
emptying  gold'  and  all  into  the  hat. 

Franklin  was  a  great  organizer,  and 
one  of  his  first  efforts  in  this  direction 
was  collecting  books  for  a  library.  Books 
were  scarce  in  1730 — all  brought  from 
England.  Franklin  had  a  few,  and  he 
found  friends  who  each  had  a  few  more. 
They  never  knew  how  many  books  there 
were  until  all  were  brought  together. 
Franklin  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  public 
collection  of  these  books  in  a  central 
room  where  they  could  be  read  and  passed 
about.  This  led  to  a  further  step.  After 
much  work  50  persons  were  found  in 
Philadelphia  willing  and  able  to  put  up 
40  shillings  each  for  the  purchase  of 
books  and  pay  10  shillings  per  year  as  a 
further  fund.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
our  public  library  system  in  America. 
Reading  became  fashionable,  and  in  a 
few  years  the  people  “were  observed  to 
be  better  instructed  and  more  intelligent 
than  people  of  the  same  rank  generally 
are  in  other  countries.” 

Now,  we  would  like  to  apply,  in  a 
way,  some  of  the  book  methods  of  wise 
old  Ben  Franklin  to  this  age — 1S3  years 
after  that  first  public  library  was  start¬ 
ed.  Even  at  that  time  the  problem  of 


what  to  read  was  a  hard  one.  Money 
was  scarce  and  books  were  expensive,  and 
much  thought  was  needed  to  select  a  good 
balanced  ration  of  mental  food.  Frank¬ 
lin  and  his  friends  consulted  the  best 
critics  they  could  find  before  buying.  To¬ 
day  books  are  cheap,  and  there  are  so 
many  millions  of  them  that  no  one  can 
hope  to  digest  more  than  a  mere  fraction 
of  the  number.  It  would  be  possible  to 
send  into  a  country  neighborhood  a 
collection  of  books  which  would  surely 
increase  the  intelligence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  to  that  extent  invite  free¬ 
dom  to  live  there.  Or  another  set 
of  books  could  be  sent  which  would  de¬ 
moralize  the  entire  neighbourhood,  breed 
discontent  if  not  immorality,  and  make 
mental  slaves  of  the  people.  “As  a  man 
thinketh — so  is  he,”  and  the  thoughts  are 
mostly  determined  by  the  message  which 
is  presented  through  books. 

So  first  of  all  we  shall  try  to  suggest 
the  reading  of  good  books.  Getting  at 
it  in  a  somewhat  original  way  we  invite 
short  notes  on  “Books  that  have  helped 
me.”  We  shall  not  try  to  encourage 
reading  simply  for  entertainment  but 


reading  for  help  through  thought.  To 
this  end  we  invite  short  notes  from  peo¬ 
ple,  particularly  those  who  live  in  the 
country,  who  will  tell  us  briefly  of  books 
which  have  really  helped  them.  We  do 
not  want  long  essays  or  discussion,  but 
short  statements  miming  the  book  and 
telling  irlnj  or  in  what  way  it  helped. 
This  will  put  before  our  country  people 
the  thought  which  lies  in  these  books 
which  are  worth  reading.  One  man  to 
whom  we  suggested  this  idea  writes: 
"What !  A  mechanic,  who  had  to  earn 
his  living  since  he  was  12  years  old,  with 
only  an  old  style  common  school  educa¬ 
tion,  asked  to  suggest  books?”  Why 
not?  This  man  has  found  peace  and 
something  of  freedom  from  reading  good 
books.  The  very  hardships  and  limita¬ 
tions  of  life  put  him  in  the  path  which 
75  per  cent  and  more  of  our  people  must 
walk.  Who  could  be  better  qualified  to 
tell  others  about  the  books  which  have 
really  helped  him?  Out  of  this  will  grow 
suggestions  for  reading  courses  and  per¬ 
haps  later  a  plan  for  distributing  or  ex¬ 
changing  good  books  by  mail.  For  ex¬ 
ample  we  know  one  man  who  has  a  set  of 
the  “Harvard  Classics”  but  is  so  pre  ssed 
for  time  that  he  cannot  read  the  books. 
While  they  rest  idly  on  his  shelves  they 
are  as  useless  as  bread  left  to  dry  up 


in  the  baker’s  store  while  a  few  miles 
away  people  are  starving.  Perhaps  we 
can,  a  little  later,  put  a  few  wings  on 
such  books  and  send  them  out  with  good 
news. 

A  book  which  has  interested  and 
helped  me  is  “A  Certain  Rich  Man”  by 
Win.  Allen  White.  is  in  one  way 
“long  winded”  and  wordy,  but  the  theme 
of  the  story  is  fine.  The  “certain  rich 
man”  started  as  a  poor  boy.  and  by  means 
of  trickery  and  dishonest  cunning  came  to 
be  a  powerful  millionaire.  Education  only 
made  this  naturally  bright  and  strong 
man  more  of  an  evil  menace  to  society. 
The  story  shows  in  clear  and  homely 
fashion  what  a  swath  of  sorrow  and 
crime  followed  this  man  through  life.  I 
read  it  slowly  and  thoughtfully  and  then 
handed  it  to  a  friend  who  has  just  been 
elected  to  a  county  office.  It  ought  to 
make  a  “public  servant”  think,  s.  b.  n. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  book  deeply  interesting  to  me  is  Dr. 
Cyril  Hopkins’s  “Story  of  The  Soil.” 
This  is  an  ambitious  attempt  to  run  the 
thread  of  a  love  story  and  homely  details 


of  plain  living  through  a  collection  of 
scientific  facts  about  farming.  It  re¬ 
quires  an  unusual  string  to  hold  such 
facts  together.  The  most  thrilling  inci¬ 
dent  in  the  book  relates  how  the  heroine, 
a  Southern  girl,  is  attacked  by  two  col¬ 
ored  brutes  while  driving  home  in  the 
evening.  The  hero  does  his  duty  and 
the  brutes  are  captured  and  lynched. 
During  the  struggle  one  of  these  rascals 
suddenly  screamed  and  threw  his  hands 
to  his  face.  It.  developed  that  the  her¬ 
oine  had  planted  the  heel  of  her  good- 
sized  shoe  squarely  in  his  eye !  The  hero 
started  out  to  buy  a  farm.  He  wanted 
one  which  could  be  bought  cheap  because 
the  crops  had  failed,  while  the  soil  still  had 
much  potential  value.  As  an  agricultural 
college  graduate  he  knew  that  he  could 
build  up  or  renew  such  a  soil  and  make 
it  productive.  So  he  went  after  a  soil 
as  he  would  buy  a  horse,  testing  it  for 
lime  and  humus,  sending  fair  samples  for 
analysis  and  studying  its  possibilities. 
This  book  is  of  great  help  to  me  in  mak¬ 
ing  me  think  more  about  the  needs  of 
my  farm.  I  shall  test  the  theories  which 
are  advanced  in  it  with  care.  They  may 
not  work  out  so  well  here  but  at  any 
rate  their  discussion  has  widened  my 
views  of  farming.  c.  I. 

New  York. 


December  20, 

Christmas  Carol, 

The  earth  has  grown  old  with  its  burden 
of  care, 

But  at  Christmas  it  always  is  young, 

The  heart  of  the  jewel  burns  lustrous  and 
fair 

And  its  soul  full  of  music  breaks  forth 
on  the  air 

When  the  song  of  the  angels  is  sung. 

It  is  coming,  old  earth,  it  is  .coming  to¬ 
night  ! 

On  the  snow  flakes  which  cover  the  sod 

The  feet  of  the  Christ  child  fall  gentle 
and  white. 

And  the  voice  of  the  Christ  child  tells 
out  with  delight 

That  mankind  are  the  children  of  God. 

On  the  sad  and  the  lonely,  the  wretched 
and  poor, 

The  voice  of  the  Christ  child  shall  fall. 

And  to  every  blind  wanderer  open  the 
door 

Of  a  hope  that  we  dared  not  to  dream  of 
before, 

With  a  sunshine  of  welcome  for  all. 

The  feet  of  the  humblest  may  walk  in 
the  field 

Where  the  feet  of  the  holiest  have  trod. 

This,  this  is  the  marvel  to  mortals  re¬ 
vealed. 

When  the  silvery  trumpets  of  Christmas 
have  pealed 

That  mankind  are  the  children  of  God. 

— Phillips  Brooks. 


The  Little  Gray  Lamb. 

Out  on  the  endless  purple  hills,  deep  in 
the  clasp  of  somber  night, 

The  shepherds  guarded  their  weary  ones — 
guarded  their  flocks  of  cloudy  white, 
That  like  a  snowdrift  in  silence  lay. 

Save  one  little  lamb  with  its  fleece  of 
gray. 

Out  on  the  hillside  all  alone,  gazing  afar 
with  sleepless  eyes, 

The  little  gray  lamb  prayed  soft  and  low, 
its  weary  face  to  the  starry  skies : 

“Oh  moon  of  the  heavens  so  fair,  so 
bright, 

Give  me — oh  give  me — a  fleece  of  white!” 

No  answer  came  from  the  dome  of  blue, 
nor  comfort  lurked  in  the  cypress-trees; 
But  faint  came  a  whisper  borne  along  on 
tlie  scented  wings  of  the  passing  breeze: 
“Little  gray  lamb  that  prays  this  night, 
I  can  not  give  thee  a  fleece  of  white.” 

Then  the  little  gray  lamb  of  the  sleepless 
eyes  prayed  to  the  clouds  for  a  coat  of 
snow, 

Asked  of  the  roses,  besought  the  woods; 

hut  each  gave  answer  sad  and  low : 
“Little  gray  lamb  that  prays  this  night. 
We  can  not  give  thee  a  fleece  of  white.” 

Like  a  gem  unlocked  from  a  casket  dark, 
like  an  ocean  pearl  from  its  bed  of  blue, 
Came,  softly  stealing  the  clouds  between, 
a  wonderful  star  which  brighter  grew 
Until  it  flamed  like  the  sun  by  day 
Over  the  place  where  Jesus  lay. 

Ere  hushed  were  the  angels’  notes  of 
praise  the  joyful  shepherds  had  quick¬ 
ly  sped 

Past  rock  and  shadow,  adown  the  hill, 
to  kneel  at  the  Saviour’s  lowly  bed : 
While,  like  the  spirits  of  phantom  night, 
Followed  their  Hocks — their  flocks  of 
white. 

And  patiently,  longingly,  out  of  the  night, 
apart  from  the  others — far  apart — 
Came  limping  and  sorrowful,  all  alone, 
the  little  gray  lamb  of  the  weary  heart, 
Murmuring,  “I  must  bide  far  away: 

1  am  not  worthy — my  fleece  is  gray.” 

And  the  Christ  Child  looked  upon  hum¬ 
bled  pride,  at  kings  bent  low  on  the 
earthen  floor, 

But  gazed  beyond  at  the  saddened  heart 
of  the  little  gray  lamb  at  the  open  door; 
And  lie  called  it  up  to  his  manger  low 
and  laid  his  hand  on  its  wrinkled  face, 
While  the  kings  drew  golden  robes  aside 
to  give  to  the  weary  one  a  place. 

And  the  fleece  of  the  little  gray  lamb  was 
blest ; 

For,  lo !  it  was  whiter  than  all  the  rest ! 

In  many  cathedrals  grand  and  dim.  whose 
windows  glimmer  with  pane  and  lens, 
’Mid  the  odor  of  incense  raised  in  prayer, 
hallowed  about  with  last  amens. 

The  infant  Saviour  is  pictured  fair,  with 
kneeling  Magi  wise  and  old, 

But  his  baby  hand  rests — not  on  the  gifts, 
the  myrrh,  the  frankincense,  the  gold — 
But  on  the  head,  with  a  heavenly  light, 

Of  the  little  gray  lamb  that  was  changed 
to  white. 

— Archibald  Beresford  I>.  Sullivan,  in  St 
Nicholas, 


Several  farmers  were  sitting  around 
the  stove  in  the  store  and  telling  how 
the  potato  bugs  had  got  their  crops.  Said 
one :  “The  bugs  ate  my  whole  crop  in 
two  weeks.”  Then  another  spoke  up: 
“They  ate  my  crop  in  two  days 
and  then  sat  around  on  the  trees 
and  waited  for  me  to  plant  more.” 
Here  the  storekeeper  broke  in:  "Well,, 
boys,”  he  said,  “that  may  be  so,  but  I’ll 
tell  you  what  I  saw  in  this  very  store.  I 
saw  four  or  five  potato  bugs  examining 
the  books  about  a  week  before  planting 
time  to  see  who  had  bought  the  good 
seed.” — Credit  Lost. 
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A  Sermon  on  Beds. 

lichold  how  good  and  how  pleasant 

a  thing  is  a  well-aired,  well-made, 

clean  bed. 

You  crawl  into  it  dead  tired,  but  as 
you  draw  up  its  coverings  you  shut  the 
door  on  all  the  plagues  of  a  whole  day 
and  lie  down  in  this  soft,  dark,  quiet  den, 
which  is  full  of  sweet  air  and  the  essence 
of  the  sunshine.  Every  muscle  relaxes; 
nothing  binds  you ;  nothing  galls  and 
plagues  you.  You  peacefully  chew  your 
mental  cud  for  a  few  minutes  and  then 
you  are  gone — no  one  knows  where — but 
the  next  morning  you  come  back  fresh 
and  early  as  from  a  vacation. 

Now  behold  how  bad  and  how  cursed 
a  thing  is  a  poorly-made  bed. 

You  crawl  into  it  for  comfort  and  you 
find  none. 

You  draw  up  its  coverings  to  shut  the 
door  on  all  the  plagues  of  a  whole  day, 
and  you  land  plunk  in  the  midst  of  the 
worse  plagues  of  a  whole  night. 

Confound  the  man  that  didn’t  shuck 
out  all  the  cobs  when  he  filled  the  husk 
mattress!  Plague  take  the  stingy  blanket 
that  just  reaches  up  to  the  cold  spot  be¬ 
tween  your  shoulders  but  does  not  cover  it. 

Oh,  for  a  clothespin  to  straddle  your 
nose  and  shut  out  the  faint  but  unholy 
smell  of  aged  perfumery  that  hangs  about 
the  pillow. 

But  you  must  calm  yourself.  Think  of 
pleasant  things.  Go  to  sleep.  “Once  two 


Don’t  have  the  room  a  loafing  place 
during  the  day. 

Don’t  have  grasses  and  mosses  and  Au¬ 
tumn  leaves  and  ribbons  and  home-happy 
things  in  it.  If  you’ve  got  all  these 
things  heaped  up  in  your  sleeping  room 
take  a  ball  bat  or  a  broom  and  shatter 
these  idols  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and 
absolute  cleanness. 

About  mattresses'  no  rules  can  be  given. 
A  mattj-ess  is  a  personal  thing  like  a 
toothbrush.  You  have  got  to  be  just 
suited  with  it  or  you  are  not  suited  at  all. 
Journals  of  hygiene,  those  disseminators 
of  useful  misinformation,  lay  down  rules 
for  everyone  and  are  particularly  strenu¬ 
ous  for  hard  beds.  Hard  or  soft,  the  bed 
must  be  perfectly  comfortable — comfort¬ 
able  for  your  particular  bones,  that  is — 
or  it  is  not  worth  the  name  of  bed. 
Think  of  it.  You  spend,  or  ought  to 
spend,  from  a  third  to  a  quarter  of  your 
lifetime  lying  on  it.  You  are  supposed 
to  “rest”  there.  But  you  cannot  “rest” 
lying  on  a  side  hill,  cross-wise  of  it,  you 
can’t  “rest”  with  a  corncob  sticking  into 
your  short  rib,  you  can’t  “rest”  on  any¬ 
thing  that  galls  you  where  your  bones 
stick  out. 

And  now  about  the  bed-clothes  and  the 
care  of  them. 

I  don’t  care  much  what  they  are.  It 
is  the  airing  and  making  of  the  bed  that 
I  am  particular  zealous  to  have  rightly 
done. 

For  20  years  of  my  life  I  was  the  vic¬ 
tim  or  the  slave  of  boarding-house  keep¬ 
ers.  I  am  still  at  times  the  victim  of 
a  hotel.  And  there  is  no  sin  in  bed¬ 
making  or  airing  with  which  I  am  not 
familiar  and  from  which  I  have  not  suf¬ 
fered. 

There  is  the  unaired  bed  which  reminds 


OWNING  FELIX. 


is  two,  two  times  two  are  four,  three 
times  two  are  six.” — and  when  your  mus¬ 
cles  begin  to  relax  with  this  sing-song  you 
roll  into  the  hollow  in  the  middle  of  the 
mattress. 

Repeat  Scripture.  That’s  great  to  go 
to  sleep  on,  and  there’s  merit  in  it  be¬ 
sides.  “Abraham  begat  Isaac,  and  Isaac 
begat  Jacob  and  Jacob  begat 'Salmon  and 
Salmon  begat  Phares.”  You  wonder  if 
you  wound  your  watch.  Fp  you  get  and 
hunt  your  vest  in  the  dark  to  find  it.  and 
find  that  you  did  wind  it.  Then  you  got 
a  drink  of  water  and  crawl  back  and 
fight  that  bed  while  the  town  clock  calls 
the  rounds  till  you  finally  conquer  it  and 
force  yourself  to  sleep. 

Next  to  good  wholesome  food  and 
drink,  a  family  needs  for  its  health  and 
comfort  moderately  soft,  absolutely  clean, 
and  perfectly  made  beds. 

In  these  days  it  is  possible  to  get  them 
without  great  outlay. 

Consider  them  a  minute.  The  bed¬ 
room  itself  ought  to  be  very  simply  furn¬ 
ished,  with  little  in  the  way  of  decora¬ 
tion  and  very  little  which  can  hold  dust 
or  odors.  The  ideal  sleeping  room  should 
have  bare  walls  and  a  nearly  bare  floor 
without  cracks  and  chinks  in  it.  with  a 
bit  of  rug  on  the  floor  perhaps,  just 
large  enough  to  say  your  prayers  on,  but 
small  enough  to  remind  you  to  make  your 
prayer  concise ;  and  light  enough  so  that 
you  can  swing  it  in  one  hand  and  bang 
the  dust  out  of  it.  The  only  excuse  for 
any  but  the  simplest  furnishings,  is  that 
the  sleeping  room  must  sometimes  be 
used  for  mild  illnesses.  Yet  even  then, 
when  you  lie  sick  and  weak,  a  bare  wall 
is  pleasanter  to  look  at  than  one  covered 
with  a  large-figured  paper. 


you  of  the  time  when  you  must  lie  down 
in  the  dust;  it  smells  so  like  a  charnel 
house. 

There  is  the  pillow  made  of  new  feath¬ 
ers  which  smell  10  times  worse  than  the 
charnel  house. 

There  is  the  pillow  on  which  some  per¬ 
fumed  head  has  lain,  or  under  which  a 
perfumed  handkerchief  has  passed  a  night. 
That  pillow  is  henceforth  good  for  noth¬ 
ing  but  to  be  cast  out  and  trodden  under 
foot  of  men. 

There  is  the  pillow  which  looks  plump 
and  promises  well,  but  when  you  put 
your  head  on  it  it  goes  as  flat  as  a  pan¬ 
cake. 

There  is  the  bed  made  up  roughly  with 
wrinkles  iu  the  sheets  and  blankets  which 
torment  one  used  to  better  things. 

Then  there  is  the  abomination  of  the 
double  woolen  blanket  with  the  ends 
tucked  in  at  the  bottom  and  the  double  of 
it  under  your  chin.  The  double  blanket 
is  just  too  warm.  Ilalf-awake.  you  pick 
and  pick  to  separate  the  two,  and  call 
yourself  all  kinds  of  an  improper  fool  be¬ 
cause  you  can’t  do  it,  and  at  last,  fully 
awake  and  in  a  most  unregenerate  frame 
of  mind,  you  find  that  the  blankets  are 
one  at  the  top  and  must  be  used  as  one 
unless  you  get  up.  light  your  lamp,  and  in 
the  midnight  watch,  at  the  risk  of  wak¬ 
ing  the  household  (including  the  loud¬ 
mouthed  dog),  tear  the  whole  thing  to 
pieces  and  make  it  up  properly  with  the 
double  at  the  foot,  where  anyone  with 
the  brains  of  a  hen  would  have  put  it 
in  the  first  place. 

And  lastly,  there  is  the  bed  the  cover¬ 
ings  of  which  are  simply  tucked  in  be¬ 
tween  the  mattress  and  the  foot-board ; 
not  turned  under  the  mattress  several 


Would  You  Like  a  Short  Course  at  an  Agricultural  College? 

YOU  might  like  to  take  the  course  but  do  not  see  your 
way  to  meet  the  expense.  In  this  situation  we  can 
make  a  suggestion  to  help  you.  We  are  prepared 
to  pay  your  entire  expense  for  a  short  course  at  any  agri¬ 
cultural  school,  in  exchange  for  work  that  you  can  do  in 
your  own  neighborhood  in  spare  time.  If  you  want  to 
make  it  a  full  college  course,  we  will  even  arrange  for  that. 
Or  if  you  do  not  care  to  take  the  college  work,  but  would 
like  an  educational  or  pleasure  trip,  let  us  know  your 
preference,  and  we  will  arrange  to  pay  the  expense  for 
you.  The  proposition  is  open  to  young  or  old,  male  or 
female. 
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look  upon  and  even  promise  well  when 
you  lie  down  to  sleep.  But  towards 
morning  you  become  cold  and  uncomfort¬ 
able.  You  dream  of  traveling  in  the 
Arctic,  of  wading  in  ice  water,  of  hav¬ 
ing  your  throat  bandaged  for  diphtheria, 
of  a  halter  about  your  neck,  and  of  being 
choked  by  an  anaconda.  You  roll  and 
toss  and  finally  wake  to  find  little  or 
nothing  over  any  pavt  of  you  except  your 
head,  neck  and  shoulders,  and  there  you 
are,  sitting  up  in  bed,  wearing  the  whole 
blessed  outfit — sheet  and  blankets  and 
counterpane — about  your  neck  and  look¬ 
ing  like  a  South  Sea  Islander  who  has 
robbed  a  missionary  and  is  posing  as 
Queen  of  the  May. 

Is  it  for  this  that  you  pay  $10  a  week 
as  a  regular  boarder  or  $1.50  per  night 
as  a  transient?  I  trow  not.  To  name 
these  experiences  is  to  suggest  to  any 
reasonable  mind  the  things  which  re¬ 
quire  attention  in  making  up  the  bed. 

First  of  all.  air  and  sunlight — as  much 
as  can  be  of  them — for  the  bedclothes. 
The  ideal  thing  is  to  leave  the  bed  airing 
all  day  and  not  have  it  made  up  till 
evening.  Air  and  light  are  after  all  the 
great  antiseptics  and  disinfectants.  The 
more  of  them  your  bedding  gets  the  sweet¬ 
er  and  safer  will  be  your  sleep. 

Do  my  hearers,  have  the  blankets  and 
counterpane  long  enough  to  come  up  to 
one’s  ears,  when  well  tucked  in  at  the 
foot,  and  the  sheet  ample  for  a  long  turn 
over  the  edges  of  everything  else.  Then 
if  you  wake  with  anything  in  your  mouth 
it  will  be  a  cotton  or  linen  sheet  and 
not  a  woolen  blanket.  Neither  of  them 
is  nutritious,  but  a-  blanket  is  maddening. 

And  finally,  dearly  beloved  brethren 
and  sisters,  hear  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter : 

Tuck  ’em  in  at  the  foot. 

E.  H.  JENKINS. 


Owning  Felix 

My  father  said  a  while  ago — 

And  he’s  a  man  who  ought  to  know — 
That  every  boy  should  own  a  pet, 

A  dog  or  cat  or  better  yet, 

A  gentle  pony,  colt  or  horse, 

The  one  he’d  like  the  best,  of  course ; 
And  then,  to  prove  that  this  is  so, 

He  gave  me  Felix  Brown,  you  know. 

Some  men  will  give  a  colt  away, 

And  let  you  feed  him  every  day ; 

You’ll  rub  him  down  and  make  him  shine, 
Until  his  coat  is  soft  and  fine ; 

You’ll  teach  him  tricks  and  stunts  galore, 
You’ll  ride  him  twice  a  day  or  more; 
The  best  of  friends  you’ll  grow  to  be; 
But  here’s  a  thing  that  puzzles  me — 

When  horse  or  colt  or  other  pet 
Has  grown  as  big  as  he  can  get, 

Along  will  come  a  man  some  day, 

And  he  will  peek  and  stare  and  say — 
“Yes,  Farmer  Smith,  I’ll  take  that  horse, 
And  pay  you  well  for  him,  of  course.” 
Now,  will  you  tell  me.  if  you  can, 

Who  owns  that  pet,  the  boy  or  man? 

My  father’s  not  a  bit  like  that, 

He  wouldn’t  even  sell  my  cat ; 

Anfl  when  he  gave  my  colt  to  me, 

He  wrote  it  all  right  out,  you  see. 

So  I  don’t  worry,  not  a  bit, 

I’ve  got  a  paper  proving  it; 

And  Felix  Brown  and  I  will  be 
The  greatest  chums  you’ll  ever  see. 

— Alice  Annette  Larkin. 


Department  is  being  prepared,  selected 
and  approved.  Much  is  being  discarded, 
and  all  is  being  subjected  to  the  general 
test  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  standard  for  its 
truth,  its  purity  and  its  benefit  to  the 
reader.  The  forms  or  pages  are  also  be¬ 
ing  laid  out.  As  yet  we  see  only  in  im¬ 
agination  what  you  who  now  read  see 
in  material  form.  Just  how  the  pages 
will  finally  look,  and  how  well  we  have 
selected  and  provided  in  reading  matter 
we  can  only  know  after  the  work  is  fin¬ 
ished  and  the  printed  pages  are  complete. 
It  is  our  first  experience  in  this  de¬ 
parture  ;  and  whatever  the  result  we  feel 
safe  in  promising  that  the  future  will 
show  improvements.  We  have  well-fixed 
ideals  for  this  department.  We  have  am¬ 
bitions  to  make  this  department  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  a  means  of  great  service  to  the 
women  of  the  American  farms,  and  a 
source  of  inspiration  and  edification  to 
them. 

But  we  cannot  do  it  all.  If  we  are 
to  reach  our  ideal,  it  will  be  left  to  us 
only  to  plan  and  direct.  You  must  help. 
We  want  you  to  tell  us  frankly  the  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  department  that  do  not  in- 
terest  you.  which  features  you  like  best, 
and  the  things  you  would  like  but  do  not 
find  in  it. 

Then  we  have  exceptional  literary  tal¬ 
ent  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  family.  Some  of 
the  best  letters  we  have  ever  read  come 
direct  from  the  farm  home.  We  would 
like  to  edit  the  department  entirely 
thi'ough  our  own  readers.  Some  write 
stories  and  others  tell  of  their  home  ex¬ 
periences.  We  have  women  skilled  in 
the  art  of  letters  and  of  the  brush.  We 
have  teachei’s  in  the  schools,  doctors  and 
nurses  in  the  sick  room,  and  lawyers  in 
the  courts.  We  have  women  in  clubs,  the 
Grange,  in  church  work  and  in  the  social 
circle.  Better  than  all  we  have  cultured 
women  and  devoted  mothers  in  the  home. 
All  of  these  have  messages  of  interest 
and  value  for  other  women.  Such  mes¬ 
sages  are  always  eloquent  because  they 
express  personal  feeling  and  the  sorrows 
or  joys  of  human  sentiment.  We  invite 
these  contributions.  We  not  only  invite 
them,  we  appeal  to  you  for  them.  We 
believe  that  this  help  will  come ;  and  this 
confidence  inspires  us  to  the  assurance 
that  with  this  cooperation  we  will  have  a 
department  that  will  be  unique  in  this 
field  of  journalism. 


Country  women  will  be  interested  in 
the  subject  of  the  Housewives’  League  in 
this  issue  by  Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Housewives’  League. 
The  annual  fee  of  members  is  only  10 
cents.  Any  woman  of  good  standing  in 
her  community  may  become  a  member 
and  local  leagues  may  be  organized  in 
any  community.  Full  information  may 
be  secured  by  addressing  Housewives’ 
League,  175  West  SSth  Sti’eet,  New  York 
City. 


First  Burglar:  “Any  luck  lately?” 
Second  Burglar:  “No.  Worked  all  night 
on  a  safe,  and  when  I  got  it  blowed  open 
it  was  a  folding  bed.” — Puck. 

Reporter  (to  womaxx’s  rights  agita¬ 
tor)  :  “And  do  you  honestly  believe  that 
a  woman  should  get  a  man’s  wages?” 
Agitator  (grimly  humorous)  :  “It  depends 
upon  whether  she’s  marx-ied  to  him  or 
not.” — Sydney  Bulletin. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  DINNER 


Every  woman  loves  to  have  her  dinner 
table  appropriately  glorified  on  Christmas 
day,  as  well  as  dainty  and  attractive  in 
other  ways.  A  miniature  Christmas  tree 
is  a  very  effective  decoration,  particular¬ 
ly  if  the  dinner  is  to  be  in  the  evening, 
as  well  as  a  source  of  delight  for  the 
juvenile  members  of  the  household.  The 
little  dark  green  pines  one  sees  springing 
up  along  roadsides  and  at  the  edge  of 
forest  in  some  parts  of  the  country  are 
easier  to  get  than  any  other.  A  tree 
one  and  one-half  feet  high  and  in  good 
proportion  is  none  too  large  for  a  long 
table  and  a  large  party,  for  there  should 
be  a  small  gift  for  each  guest  on  it. 
Take  the  tree  up  roots,  soil  and  all,  and 
place  it  in  a  large  flower  pot.  Cover  the 
sides  of  the  pot  with  red  crepe  paper, 
and  place  it  in  the  centre  of  the  table 
on  a  mat  of  holly  or  pine,  and  scatter 
some  of  the  green  sprays  carelessly  out 
over  the  white  cloth. 

Set  the  tree  with  tiny  red  candles,  and 
trim  it  with  silver  or  gilt  tinsel,  or  white 
cotton  batting  cut  in  very  narrow  strips 
and  sprinkled  with  diamond  dust,  to  re¬ 
semble  snow.  Topcorn  and  cranberries 
make  a  pretty  decoration,  too ;  string 
them  on  separate  strings,  or  the  corn  and 
berries  may  be  used  together  on  one 
string,  alternately,  one  white  and  one  red. 
Then  with  the  little  candles  lighted,  and 
some  of  the  gifts  wrapped  in  white  tissue 
paper  and  tied  with  red  ribbons,  and 
others  in  red  tied  with  green,  the  decora¬ 
tions  would  be  complete. 

A  number  of  tall  red  caudles  with 
shades  to  match  make  a  very  attractive 
table,  especially  if  there  is  plenty  of  holly, 
mountain  laurel,  or  pine  to  arrange  with 
them.  Four  small  glass  hand-lamps,  one 
for  each  corner  of  the  table,  and  a  taller 
one  for  the  centre,  with  drooping  red 
crepe  paper  shades,  placed  inside  deep 
wreaths  of  Christmas  green,  make  a 
charming  means  of  illumination  as  well 
as  a  decoration. 

Another  delightful  centrepiece  for  the 
Christmas  dinner  table,  especially  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  children,  is  a  real  Yule  cake; 
the  top  and  sides  are  covered  thickly  with 
glistening  white  icing,  and  there  are  small 
red  candies  scattered  all  over  it.  The 
cake  is  placed  on  a  candle-board,  with 
a  wreath  of  green  and  lighted  candles 
around  it.  To  make  the  candle-board, 
get  a  circular  piece  of  wood ;  the  cover 
of  a  large  candy-pail  is  just  the  right 
size.  This  you  can  get  from  the  grocery 
store  for  the  asking.  Make,  near  the 
<  dge,  a  row  of  perforations,  large  enough 
to  fit  in  a  small  candie.  Cover  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  hoard  with  a  doily  and  place 
here  the  cake,  then  set  it  in  the  centre 
of  the  table,  insert  the  candles  in  the 
perforations,  and  conceal  the  edge  of  the 
board  with  the  wreath  of  green,  and  just 
before  the  guests  are  seated  light  the  can¬ 
dles.  At  the  end  of  the  meal  the  candles 
are  removed  and  the  cake  cut  and  served 
with  the  coffee  and  cheese. 

As  for  the  menu  it  may  be  as  simple  or 
as  elaborate  as  one  chooses,  the  one  given 
here  is  easily  prepared,  one  that  can 
he  used  either  in  the  north  or  southland : 

Cream  of  Celery  Soup 
Sweet  Tomato  Pickles,  Gherkins,  Salted 
Butternuts. 

Roast  Turkey,  Suckling  Pig,  or  Fowl, 
Cranberry  or  Apple  Sauce, 

Mashed  Potatoes,  Glazed  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Stuffed  Onions 

Cabbage  or  French  Endive  Salad,  Rolls 
Fruit  Pudding  or  Mince  Pie 
Sweet  Cider,  Grape  Juice 

Raisins,  Nuts  and  Fruit 
Cake,  Cheese,  Coffee 

For  the  soup  wash  and  scrape  one  head 
of  celery,  and  chop  very  fine  with  one 
medium-sized  onion,,  then  cook  for  20 
minutes  in  just  enough  water  to  cover 
them.  Add  one  quart  of  milk,  and  when 
boiling  hot  thicken  with  two  tablespoons- 
fuls  of-  flour  rubbed  smooth  in  one-fourth 
cupful  of  butter;  stir  and  cook  five  min¬ 
utes,  then  add  one  cupful  of  thin  cream, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper,  reheat,  and 
serve  with  heated  crackers. 

The  time-honored  turkey  is,  of  course, 
the  proper  thing  to  have  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner,  but  if  one  wishes,  instead  of 
either,  there  might  be  a  little  suckling 
pig,  stuffed,  and  deliciously  roasted.  This 
should  be  at  least  four  weeks  old.  Wash 


and  scrub  well,  and  wipe  inside  and  out 
with  care,  then  rub  the  inside  well  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Cover  the  liver  with 
boiling  water  and  let  it  stand  half  an 
hour,  then  drain  and  chop.  Mince  one 
onion,  and  brown  slightly  in  a  little  hot 
butter  and  add  to  the  liver.  Soften  one 
pint  of  stale  bread  crumbs  and  press 
them  through  a  colander,  and  add  also, 
with  salt  and  pepper  to  suit  the  taste, 
and  one  cup  of  cream  or  two  tablespoons- 
ful  of  melted  butter,.  Mix  all  thoroughly. 
Stuff  the  pig  with  the  dressing,  and  sew 
up  the  opening.  Tie  buttered  cloth  over 
the  ears  and  tail  that  they  will  not  be¬ 
come  too  crisp  in  the  baking,  and  put  a 
cork  in  the  mouth  to  keep  it  open.  Place 
piggy  in  a  large  roasting  pan,  pressing 
the  legs  well  forward,  and  rub  him  all 
over  with  a  mixture  of  one-half  cup  of 
butter,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sifted  flour, 
salt  and  pepper,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  two  hours,  basting  every  20  min¬ 
utes  with  the  fat  in  the  pan,  and  when 
this  is  used  up  one-half  cup  of  butter 
melted  in  one  cupful  of  boiling  water. 
Turn  often,  that  it  may  be  cooked  evenly 
on  all  sides  and  underneath.  Half  an 
hour  before  removing  from  the  oven  take 
off  the  cloth  from  the  ears  and  tail.  Put 
on  a  large  platter,  remove  the  cork  from 
the  mouth,  and  replace  with  a  sprig  of 
green,  surround  with  either  boiled  rice, 
mashed  potatoes,  or  boiled  and  roasted 


meat,  either  chicken,  veal,  or  ham, 
chopped  very  fine.  Season,  and  moisten 
with  cream  or  melted  butter,  then  fill  the 
cavities  in  the  onions  with  the  mixture. 
Place  in  a  greased  pan,  and  bake  until 
the  onions  are  soft. 

For  a  delicious  old-fashioned  English 
Yule  cake,  work,  with  the  hands,  one 
cupful  of  butter  into  two  cupfuls  of 
bread  dough,  add  two  well-beaten  eggs, 
two  cupfuls  of  brown  sugar,  and  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  sour  milk.  Have  ready  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  currants,  two-thirds  cupful  of 
raisins,  seeded  and  chopped,  and  one-half 
cupful  of  citron,  thinly  sliced  and  cut 
in  strips ;  dredge  the  fruit  with  one-half 
cup  of  sifted  flour,  and  add  to  the  first 
mixture  with  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  cinnamon,  one-lialf  tea¬ 
spoonful  each  of  cloves  and  mace,  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  two  cupfuls  of 
flour,  and  mix  all  thoroughly  together. 
Line  a  deep  round  baking  pan  with  but¬ 
tered  paper,  turn  in  the  cake  dough ; 
cover  and  let  rise  one  and  one-half  hours, 
then  bake  in  a  slow  oven  for  one  hour. 
This  cake  should  be  made  two  or  three 
days  before  it  is  needed. 

For  the  icing  put  two  cupfuls  of  fine 
granulated  sugar  with  one-lialf  cupful 
of  boiling  water  in  a  saucepan,  and  when 
the  sugar  is  dissolved  heat  gradually  to 
the  boiling  point,  and  boil  without  stir¬ 
ring  until  the  syrup  spins  a  thread,  then 


THE  YULE  CAKE. 


chestnuts,  and  serve  with  it  apple  sauce* 
and  cabbage  salad. 

In  case  the  family  or  party  is  a  small 
one  a  pair  of  nice  plump  fowls,  stuffed 
with  a  plain  bread  or  oyster  stuffing 
and  roasted  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
turkey  would  be  equally  as  delicious. 
Guinea  fowl,  though  a  little  unusual,  is 
very  nice,  especially  when  prepared  in 
this  way ;  Singe,  clean,  wash  and  truss 
two  young  guinea  hens,  and  line  the  in¬ 
side  of  each  with  thin  slices  of  fat  salt 
pork,  rub  over  the  outside  with  flour, 
salt  and  pepper,  and  fasten,  with  small 
skewers  or  wooden  toothpicks,  a  slice 
of  pork  over  the  breast.  Put  in  the 
roasting  pan,  breast  downward,  and  bake 
in  a  hot  oven,  basting  every  half-hour 
with  one-lialf  cup  of  butter  and  one  cup 
of  boiling  water,  and  dredge  with  flour 
after  each  basting.  At  the  end  of  one 
hour  turn  the  birds  over  on  their  backs, 
and  continue  roasting,  basting  and 
dredging  until  well  browned  on  all  sides. 
Bake  two  hours,  or  until  the  joints  can 
be  separated  easily. 

In  the  meantime  cook  one-half  cup  of 
fine  bread  crumbs,  one  small  onion  stuck 
with  six  whole  cloves,  and  one  pint  of 
milk  for  30  minutes  in  a  double  boiler. 
Then  remove  the  onion  and  cloves,  add 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  few  grains 
of  cayenne,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  mix,  and  turn  in  a  well-buttered 
baking  dish,  sprinkle  the  top  with  one- 
half  cupful  of  buttered  crumbs,  and  bake 
until  the  crumbs  are  brown.  Serve  either 
around  the  birds  or  in  the  dish  it  was 
baked. 

For  the  sweet  potatoes  given  in  this 
menu,  scrub  medium-sized  potatoes,  and 
boil  10  minutes  in  salted  water,  drain, 
and  remove  the  skins,  then  slice  rather 
thick.  Make  a  syrup  with  one-half  cup¬ 
ful  of  sugar  and  one-fourth  cupful  of 
water;  add  one  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
then  dip  each  slice  of  potato  in  the  syrup 
and  lay  in  a  buttered  baking  pan.  Bake 
10  or  15  minutes  in  a  hot  oven,  basting 
two  or  three  times  during  the  baking 
with  the  remaining  syrup. 

Stuffed  onions. — Select  medium-sized 
onions,  the  silver-skins  are  the  best.  Peel 
and  parboil  in  salted  water,  drain,  and 
remove  the  centres.  Chop  part  of  the 
centres,  and  add  one  cupful  of  softened 
bread  crumbs,  one  cupful  of  cold  cooked 


remove  from  the  fire,  cool  slightly,  and 
pour  slowly  over  the  beaten  white  of 
two  eggs,  beating  constantly,  and  beat 
the  whole  until  the  right  consistency  to 
spread  smoothly.  Flavor  with  lemon 
juice,  and  cover  the  top  and  sides  of  the 
cake  thickly  with  the  icing,  and  add  the 
decorations  before  it  begins  to  harden. 

ROSAMOND  LA  MI1  MAN. 


“Work  at  Home.” 

Enclosed  please  find  letter  from  F.  S. 
C.  Can  you  tell  me  if  they  are  reliable 
or  not?  11  •  o. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

The  circular  enclosed  was  from  a  firm 
of  “home  work  distributors”  who  claimed 
to  make  a  specialty  of  fancy  knit  goods, 
neckwear,  school  bags,  aprons  and  house 
dresses.  They  claimed  that  women  work¬ 
ing  for  them  made  from  $3  to  .$7.50  per 
week  in  their  homes,  the  work  being  sup¬ 
plied  to  them  cut  out,  ready  for  making. 
All  they  wanted  was  a  preliminary  fee 
of  40  cents  to  cover  material,  labor  of 
cutting,  buttons  and  postage. 

It  is  quite  'true  that  even  in  these 
commercialized  factory  days,  there  are 
certain  lines  of  women's  handicrafts  that 
are  done  in  the  home,  but  these  are  al¬ 
ways  the  specialties  that  must  have  the 
touch  of  the  individual  artist.  There  are 
embroideries,  laces,  and  handwoven  tex¬ 
tiles  made  by  home  artists  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  In  the  embroid¬ 
ery  districts  of  Switzerland  we  are  told 
that  electric  power  from  the  waterfalls 
is  transmitted  into  the  worker’s  homes. 
In  England  some  of  the  velvets  for  the 
coronation  robes  of  the  present  King  and 
Queen  were  hand-woven  by  aged  work¬ 
ers  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  doing 
just  such  home  work. 

But  this  is  very  different  from  the 
trade  in  cheap  garments,  such  as  aprons 
and  house  dresses.  They  are  made  by 
thousands,  in  factories  whose  machines 
are  run  by  electric  power.  The  help  is 
driven  at  top  speed,  and  there  is  always, 
at  some  season  of  the  year,  a  slack  time. 
There  has  been  much  trouble  among  these 
garment  workers,  and  such  piteous  condi¬ 
tions  bitve  been  disclosed  in  some  cases 
that  many  women  of  culture  and  social 
prominence  have  interested  themselves  in 
these  operatives,  assisting  them  in  their 
strikes,  and  interesting  the  better  class  of 
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employers  in  trade  improvement.  If  ex¬ 
perienced  factory  workers  suffer  poverty 
and  overwork  in  the  garment  trade,  it 
can  hardly  offer  inducements  for  “easy 
work  at  home.” 

In  the  fancy  knit  goods  trade  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  home  work,  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  experienced  workers  find 
it  remunerative,  but  during  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  tenement  work  in  this  city  last 
Winter,  one  manufacturer  stated  that  he 
paid  50  cents  a  dozen  pairs  for  knitting 
bedroom  slippers,  which  does  not  sound 
remunerative  to  the  home  worker.  His 
work  was  largely  done  by  women  with 
comfortable  homes,  who  considered  that 
they  thus  earned  a  little  pocket  money. 
Of  course  this  underpaid  occupation  of 
their  leisure  made  life  still  harder  for 
the  woman  who  must  try  to  live  by  her 
work,  since  it  lowered  the  “minimum 
wage.”  We  have  investigated,  person¬ 
ally,  many  of  these  advertisements  offer¬ 
ing  work  to  be  done  at  home.  We  always 
find  that  the  first  desideratum  is  a  mod¬ 
est  fee  before  materials  are  sent.  Our 
experience  has  not  yet  disclosed  a  case 
where  the  work  returned  was  paid  for; 
there  was  always  something  the  matter 
with  it.  and  if  return  of  the  fee  was  de¬ 
manded  the  worker  found  it  claimed  on 
account  of  unsatisfactory  work.  The 
worker  realizes,  too  late,  that  the  firm 
only  exists  for  the  preliminary  fee.  The 
legitimate  firms  who  put  out  work  do 
not  have  to  employ  such  methods.  There 
is  no  other  fraud  quite  so  despicable  as 
this,  since  its  perpetrators  depend  upon 
penury  and  helplessness  for  their  gains, 
robbing,  with  callous  hands,  “the  father¬ 
less  children,  and  widows,  and  all  who 
are  desolate  and  oppressed.”  E.  T.  B. 


The  Star  in  the  East. 

O  a  new  star,  a  new  star. 

Blazed  like  a  lamp  of  gold. 

For  close  pressed  to  Mary’s  breast 
The  Saviour  Jesus  lay  at  rest, 

As  prophets  had  foretold. 

(But  little  Judas,  as  he  slept, 

Stirred  in  his  mother’s  arms  and  wept.) 

O  the  worship,  the  worship 
And  myrrh  and  incense  sweet, 

Which  shepherds  kind  from  far  away 
Had  brought  with  golden  gifts  to  lay 
At  the  Saviour  Jesus’  feet. 

(But  little  Judas,  as  he  slept 
Stirred  in  his  mother’s  arms  and  wept.) 

O  the  shadow,  the  shadow, 

Of  the  cross  upon  the  hill. 

But  yet  the  babe  who  was  to  bear 
The  whole  world’s  weight  of  sin  and  care, 
On  Mary’s  breast  lay  still. 

(But  Judas’  mother,  with  a  cry, 

Kissed  him  and  wept,  she  knew  not  why.) 

— Leslie’s  Monthly. 


The  Travelers. 

O’er  leagues  of  arid,  sandy  plains, 

And  alien  lands,  and  hills,  and  streams, 
The  Wise  Men  journeyed  swift  to  find 
The  guerdon  of  their  hopes  and  dreams; 
They  came  to  see  a  greater  King; 

And  treasurers  of  the  East  to  bring! 

They  talked  of  prophecies  and  signs, 
Their  hearts  with  solemn  joy  beat  high; 
They  halted  not  except  for  rest, 

They  felt  a  leading  presence  nigh  ; 
Each  speeding  day  was  strangely  bright, 
A  glorious  star  illumed  the  night ! 

They  knew  not  what  they  were  to  find, 
What  pageantry  might  charm  their 
sight, 

A  palace,  jubilant  with  joy. 

A  Child  with  royal  robes  bedight ; 

High  courts  they  sought,  but  turned  away 
Amazed  to  tread  a  humbler  way  ! 

Star-led,  they  came  to  Bethlehem, 

And  found  the  Child  of  David's  line, 
Cradled  and  housed  in  lowliest  place, 
The  Child,  all-human,  all-divine, 
Whose  mother  marveled  as  she  saw 
Their  wonder,  reverence,  and  awe ! 

Ages  have  passed,  and  yet  do  we 

The  Wise  Men  on  their  journey  see, 
The  camel  train,  the  changeful  way, 
The  star-lit  night,  the  radiant  day  ; 

By  Fancy’s  aid  their  steps  we  trace, 

And  worship  in  the  self-same  place! 

— E.  A.  Lente  in  Christian  Advocate. 
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THE  HOUSEWIVES’  LEAGUE. 

A  Letter  from  the  President. 


Objects  of  the  League. — I  deem  it  a 
great  pleasure  to  tell  the  good  women  of 
the  farming  homes  something  about  the 
Housewives’  League.  One  of  our  great 
aims  is  to  bring  the  producer  and  the 
consumer  together,  and  this  privilege  is 
certainly  one  long  step  in  that  direction. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  subject  has, 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
caused  such  a  stirring  of  thought  among 
the  whole  mass  of  our  people  as  the 
recently  increased  high  cost  of  living. 
This  subject  has  shaken  to  the  bottom 
our  national  complacency  and  satisfaction 
with  the  way  we  were  doing  things,  and 
to-day  we  are  searching  our  hearts  and 
asking  ourselves  what  we  can  do  individ¬ 
ually  and  collectively  to  cure  the  evils 
that  have  come  upon  ns.  and  to  avert  the 
greater  dangers  that  threaten  us.  From 
this  stirring  of  heart  and  minds  the 
greatest  good  has  undoubtedly  come. 
Woman  has  awakened  to  a  realization  of 
her  responsibilities  and  power  as  a  house¬ 
keeper,  and  for  all  time  in  the  future  she 
must  be  reckoned  with  as  a  factor  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world.  It  was  the  abnor¬ 
mally  high  cost  of  living  and  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  causes  thereof  which  awak¬ 
ened  woman  to  her  responsibility  as  the 
dispenser  of  the  family  income. 

A  Working  Organization. — The  story 
of  the  Housewives’  League  is  already 
familiar  to  city  women  generally,  and  in 
some  degree  to  the  women  of  the  country. 
The  housewives  of  the  whole  country  are 
united  in  one  great  body  to  study  and 
control  conditions  that  affect  the  home. 
More  than  700.000  women  throughout  the 
country  are  banded  together  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Briefly,  the  objects  are  to  uphold 
the  enforcement  of  laws  which  affect  food 
supplies,  family  health  and  the  cost  of 
living.  The  members  are  expected  to 
insist  on  full  weights  and  measures  and 
cleanliness  in  the  handling  of  food  sup¬ 
plies.  They  are  expected  to  protest 
against  the  exposure  of  food  to  contam¬ 
ination  from  dirt,  flies,  or  other  infec¬ 
tion,  and  to  refuse  to  purchase  such  food. 
They  make  personal  investigation  into  the 
sanitary  condition  of  such  markets,  gro¬ 
ceries,  bakeries,  dairies,  delicatessen  and 
confectionery  stores,  and  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  discriminate  against  cold  stor¬ 
age  poultry,  fish,  butter,  eggs,  fruit,  etc., 
in  favor  of  fresh  products,  especially 
when  the  goods  have  been  held  to  the 
detriment  of  condition  and  for  speculative 
purposes. 

The  Consumers’  Awakening.  —  At 
some  other  time  I  hope  to  have  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  telling  our  good  women  of  the 
farm  something  of  the  work  that  the  or¬ 
ganized  housewives  are  doing  for  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  the  city  food  supply,  which 
must  ultimately  work  to  the  benefit  of  the 
country  producer.  At  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  l  want  to  dwell  more  upon  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  important  phase  of  the 
whole  movement,  and  that  is  the  awak¬ 
ening  of  the  consumers  to  the  fact  that 
their  interests  and  the  interests  of  the 
producer  are  one.  We  have  heard  much 
about  intensive  farming  and  more  pro¬ 
duction,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  the 
American  public  has  given  much  thought 
to  marketing  conditions,  which  are  really 
the  keynote  to  the  whole  situation.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  organization  of  the  consum¬ 
ers,  almost  the  only  persons  who  seem 
to  have  done  anything  along  the  market¬ 
ing  lines  were  the  wholesalers,  retailers 
and  the  jobbers.  They  studied  produc¬ 
tion.  made  their  conclusions  and  combina¬ 
tions  and  controlled  the  shipping  and 
marketing  conditions  to  suit  themselves. 
The  producer  accepted  these  conditions 
as  inevitable,  and  when  they  left  him  no 
margin  to  live  upon  he  abandoned  the 
farm.  As  for  the  housewife,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  consumer,  all  she  did  was 
to  go  to  the  corner  store,  or  to  an  occa¬ 
sional  huckster,  and  buy  the  things  of¬ 
fered  her  at  the  price  demanded.  It 
was  not  until  the  prices  of  the  necessities 
of  life  became  abnormally  high  that  the 
consumer  made  any  effective  protest.  The 
city  housewife  knew  little  about  the  pro¬ 
ducer  or  his  problems,  and  at  first 
thought,  I  am  afraid,  was  inclined  to 
blame  the  producer  for  the  advance  in  the 
cost  of  table  supplies.  So  long  as  prices 
were  low  at  the  farm,  and  the  middleman 
was  in  a  measure  reasonable,  the  middle¬ 


man’s  undue  share  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  consumer.  So  long  as  prices  were 
not  abnormally  high  the  consumer  did  not 
stop  to  inquire  what  percentage  of  her 
expenditure  went  to  the  middleman  and 
how  much  to  the  producer ;  but  when 
large  numbers  of  persons,  formerly  in 
easy  circumstances,  began  to  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  ends  meet,  and  many  of  the 
less  well-to-do  class  felt  the  actual  pinch 
of  want,  it  became  necessary  to  think, 
and  as  soon  as  people  began  to  think 
they  saw  that  something  was  wrong  with 
our  methods  of  food  distribution.  The 
producers’  35-eent  dollar  became  an  eco¬ 
nomic  proposition. 

Eliminating  tiie  Middleman,  —  At 
the  very  beginning  of  our  work  the 
Housewives’  League  came  to  the  conclu¬ 


sion  that  if  the  high  cost  of  living  was  to 
be  reduced,  producer  and  consumer  must 
be  brought  closer  together,  and  this  con¬ 
clusion  was  startlingly  confirmed  by  sub¬ 
sequent  investigations.  To  this  end  the 
Housewives’  League  has  for  the  past 
three  years  held  conferences  with  pro¬ 
ducers.  advocated  public  markets,  and  di¬ 
rect  connection  between  producer  and 
consumer.  We  have  to  our  credit  the 
establishment  of  not  less  than  22  public 
markets  and  numerous  club  markets  in 
suburban  districts.  Members  of  the 
Grange  and  producers’  organizations  are 
now  becoming  acquainted  with  the  House¬ 
wives’  League  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  country.  The  consumer  through  this 
League  has  played  a  large  part  in  the 
marketing  of  food  products.  The  city 


housewife  for  the  first  time  is  learning 
market  conditions,  and  she  has  studied 
production,  transportation  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  She  is  learning  to  buy  things  in 
season  in  order  to  take  up  the  surplus 
of  the  produce  markets.  If  the  middle¬ 
men  can  be  induced ‘to  give  up  these  sur¬ 
plus  products  at  a  price  commensurate 
with  the  returns  to  the  producer,  the 
surplus  products  '  would  soon  disappear 
and  better  prices  would  be  realized  by 
the  producer.  With  proper  marketing 
conditions  the  producer  would  get  more; 
the  consumer  would  pay  less;  there  would 
be  less  waste,  and  the  middlemen  would, 
of  course,  receive  less.  It  is  the  ambition 
of  the  Housewives’  League  to  bring  this 
to  pass.  It  is  not  so  much  more  produc¬ 
tion  that  we  need  at  this  stage  of  the 
problem  as  better  marketing  facilities  and 


decreased  number  of  needless  middlemen. 

The  Housewife’s  Influence. — The 
success  of  this  great  movement  depends 
primarily  on  the  housewives  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  both  country  and  urban.  We  need 
the  influence  of  the  housewives  not  only 
of  the  city  but  of  the  farm  and  of  the 
town  and  the  village.  We  invite  every 
woman  at  the  head  of  the  family  to  join 
us  in  this  great  study  of  the  economic 
conditions  for  feeding  the  people  of  this 
country.  It  is  vitally  important  that  the 
country  producer  should  understand  the 
conditions  and  requirements  of  the  city 
consumer.  It  is  equally  important  that 
the  city  housewife,  going  out  with  her 
basket  for  her  daily  supplies,  should  know 
something  of  the  condition  of  the  people 
who  are  producing  the  foods  for  her 


table.  This  great  organization  of  a 
Housewives’  League  affords  facilities  for 
this  information  through  the  association 
of  one  with  the  other,  and  the  women  of 
the  city  reach  up  their  hand  in  sympa¬ 
thetic  greeting  to  their  sisters  of  the  farm 
and  invite  them  to  a  membership  in  the 
Housewives’  League. 

Jennie  Dewey  Heath, 

National  President. 

Organization  for  Farm  Women. 

To  one  who  delights  in  the  benefits  of 
organization  there  comes  an  hour  when 
courage  fails.  That  hour  is  when  he 
looks  from  a  car  window  upon  the  lone- 
standing  farm  and  ranch  houses  of  one 
of  our  great  agricultural  States,  and  re¬ 
flects  that  in  each  home  lives  a  farm 


woman.  It  is  difficult  then  to  escape 
the  query  “How  can  organization  attempt 
to  bind  these  separated  women  together?” 
Yet  that  organization  has  dared  even  this 
seemingly  impossible  task  was  evidence 
in  October  last  when,  in  Oklahoma,  was 
held  the  third  annual  International  Con¬ 
gress  of  Farm  Women.  That  such  a 
congress  is  still  experimental  goes  with¬ 
out  saying.  That  its  motive  for  exist¬ 
ence  is  worthy  is  beyond  question ;  for 
it  seeks  to  promote  “the  spirit  of  home 
uplift  in  the  farming  communities  of  the 
world.”  The  congress  is,  in  reality,  an 
effort  to  federate  the  various  organiza¬ 
tions  in  which  rural  women  are  found 
into  one  great  world  club.  .Arm  and  arm 
with  it  goes  the  international  press  asso¬ 
ciation  of  writers  for  farm  papers  which 
aggregate  over  seven  hundred  million 


readers.  The  congress  conducts  a  cor¬ 
respondence  of  encouragement  along  the 
line  of  starting  rural  neighborhood  clubs, 
and  sends  on  request  a  helpful  leaflet  of 
suggestions  for  farming  and  running  such 
a  club  for  the  first  six  months.  It  aims 
also  to  raise  the  standard  of  women’s 
departments  in  farm  papers,  carries  on 
library  extension  work  and  distributes 
information  concerning  farm  women 
movements  through  its  secretary,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  L.  Burns,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

The  roots  of  such  an  inclusive  organ¬ 
ization  as  the  congress  run  back  for  a 
lifetime,  and  are  interesting  to  trace.  A 
typical  case  may  be  found  in  the  account 
of  one  actual  beginning  in  this  direc¬ 
tion — beginning  which  took  place  at 
scattered  points  all  over  the  country. 
This  one  began  when  five  women,  who 
lived  on  farms  six  miles  from  a  railroad, 
met  at  the  district  school  house  and 
formed  a  “Home  Culture  Club.”  They 
chose  first  the  study  of  physiology, 
as  but  one  of  them  had  ever  had  it  in 
school,  and  as  all  of  them  were  mothers. 
Next  year  they  selected  botany  as  the 
main  study,  with  current  events  and  now 
and  then  a  fine  quotation  or  favorite 
poem  thrown  in  for  sentiment.  It  meant 
taking  out  their  school  books,  putting 
the  dictionary  and  atlas  on  the  living- 
room  table,  and  cultivating  interest  in 
things  out  of  their  daily  routine.  Their 
children  felt  the  change,  and  the  dining¬ 
room  table  talk  was  tinged  with  things 
heard  at  “Mother’s  Club.”  Life,  some¬ 
way.  was  different. 

About  this  time  organization  had  come 
to  be  a  common  word  among  common 
people  everywhere.  On  the  crest  of  this 
popular  impulse  rode  the  Grange  and  the 
Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Cir¬ 
cle,  which  two  did  more  to  touch  people 
in  farm  homes  into  activity  and  longing 
for  cooperation  with  those  of  their  kind 
than  any  other  educational  or  associa- 
tional  movement  of  their  day. 

Slowly  and  almost  without  notice  or 
comment  these  and  very  similar  organi¬ 
zations  made  a  powerful  contribution  to 
community  culture  which  previously  had 
depended  chiefly  upon  an  occasional  Good 
Templars’  society  or  a  country  Sunday 
school.  Imperceptibly  the  emphasis  of 
their  efforts  shifted  from  the  financial  or 
literary  to  social  phases.  The  great  good 
that  was  being  done  where  they  existed 
was  that  people  came  to  know  one  an¬ 
other.  They  came  to  realize  that  they 
were  very  much  alike,  with  similar  am¬ 
bitions.  disappointments  and  many  mu¬ 
tual  daily  experiences.  Barriers,  that 
had  separated  none  the  less  because  they 
were  imaginary,  were  dissipated."  To 
find  people  with  like  tastes  and  work  is 
always  to  farm  people  an  experience  to 
count  time  by.  This  is  peculiarly  true 
of  women.  Thousands  of  instances  can  be 
cited  where  a  farm  woman  has,  through 
organization,  been  led  to  discover  not  only 
genuine  friends  among  her  neighbors  but, 
what  is  far  more  to  the  purpose,  she  has 
found  a  new  self  within  her  own  being. 
This  new  self  proves  to  be  a  woman  with 
latent  possibilities  of  action,  dormant  at 
fections  and  unmined  depths  of  enjoy¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  something,  made  to  de¬ 
velop  under  the  gonial  sunshine  of  sym 
pathetic  association,  that  lures  her  for¬ 
ward  along  the  lines  of  her  best  woman 
liuess. 

Especially  is  it  true  that  woman  comes 
into  her  own  in  those  rural  organizations 
where  men  and  women  meet  and  act  upon 
an  equal  footing,  as  in  the  Grange.  Here 
women  appreciate  that  their  part  in  home 
and  community  welfare  is  truly  equal 
and  does  not  usurp  man’s  part.  A  farm 
woman  is  accustomed  to  working  and 
planning  with  husband  and  sons,  and  she 
falls  naturally  into  doing  the  same  on  a 
community  scale. 

An  excellent  example  of  men  and 
women  working  together  for  a  public 
measure  lies  in  what  the  Massachusetts 
Grange  did  for  bird  protection.  Besides 
assisting  in  bringing  about  stringent 
State  laws,  they  worked  in  season  and 
out  to  help  pass  the  law  which  prohibits 
the  importation  of  birds  for  other  than 
educational  and  scientific  purposes.  This 
matter  probably  appealed  to  the  think¬ 
ing  farm  woman  from  two  standpoints; 
first,  because  birds  protect  farms  from 
insect  pests,  and,  also,  because  of  her 
revolt  against  the  sacrifice  of  bird  life 
for  the  vain  adornment  of  women's  hats. 
Quite  similar  to  this  is  the  work  which 
one  local  Grange  of  the  same  State  did. 
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Out  of  its  own  treasury  and  funds  which 
it  collected,  it  paid  children  for  destroy¬ 
ing  tent-caterpillars  and  nests  of  Brown- 
tail  moths.  More  than  57,000  nests  are 
said  to  have  been  thus  destroyed  in  one 
neighborhood. 

A  bit  of  woman’s  work,  instigated  by 
organized  effort,  is  being  carried  on  in 
Michigan  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Grange  women’s  committee.  A  represent¬ 
ative  of  this  committee,  who  lives  at  the 
seat  of  the  large  State  hospitals,  makes 
it  a  pleasant  duty  to  visit  the  various 
wards  of  these  hospitals  and  call  upon 
patients  from  rural  districts.  Many  a 
pathetic  and  appreciative  case  does  she 
befriend  of  a  mother  far  from  home,  with 
no  known  friend  to  call  upon  her ;  and, 
besides,  there  are  others  for  whom  she 
can  do  little  errands  or  to  whom  a  bit 
of  jelly  or  fruit  is  welcome.  These  kind¬ 
nesses  are  tendered  with  a  card  which 
shows  that  the  caller  comes  in  the  name 
of  the  organized  farm  womanhood  of 
her  State.  It  is  a  quiet,  modest  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  value  and  power  of  coopera¬ 
tive  friendliness.  .  jexnie  buell. 


Heating  an  Upstairs  Room. 

On  page  1253  an  inquirer  wants  to 
know  how  to  heat  an  upstairs  room  with 
a  stove  on  the  first  floor.  I  have  found 
that  by  using  an  Elm  heater  made  by 
a  Philadelphia  firm,  we  get  perfect  satis¬ 
faction  both  upstairs  and  down.  I  do 
not  know  that  this  firm  still  exists  or  if 
so  that  they  still  make  this  stove,  but 
they  are  common  in  this  neighborhood 
in  houses  not  heated  by  steam.  I  may 
give  the  idea  by  a  diagram  below.  A 
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Arrangement  of  Stove. 


is  a  coal  stove  surrounded  by  a  drum  B, 
with  openings,  G,  around  the  bottom,  and 
a  large  pipe,  C,  to  conduct  the  hot  air  to 
the  second  story.  F,  the  end  of  the  pipe 
C  is  covered  with  an  ordinary  hot-air 
register.  Of  course  D  is  the  smoke-pipe 
and  E  the  chimney.  The  pipe  C  should 
be  much  longer  to  make  the  proportion 
better.  w.  J.  T. 

Ednor,  Md. 

Get  a  good  carpenter,  give  him  some 
well-seasoned  pine,  free  from  knots,  and 
he  will  stop  the  wind  all  right.  Get  the 
local  tinner  to  make  a  drum  heater,  after 


Details  of  Drum  Heater. 


the  enclosed  sketch  shown  above,  and  use 
it  in  place  of  the  radiator.  A.  B.  K. 

West  Pike,  Pa. 

On  page  1253  an  inquirer  wants  to 
know  how  to  protect  a  room  from  Winter 
winds  through  loose  windows.  Provided 
he  can  ventilate  through  doors  effectively, 
he  could  fill  all  cracks  and  openings  with 
cotton  batting,  and  so  very  satisfactorily 
tighten  the  windows,  to  keep  out  all 
draft  whatsoever,  or  take  other  clean  soft 
material. 


1  heated  my  upstairs  room  through 
my  register  and  stovepipe.  1  had  the  tin¬ 
smith  fit  a  stovepipe  over  the  stove.  I 
took  the  top  of  stove  off  but  not  the  lid, 
fitted  the  pipe  over  the  stove  and  led 
it  into  the  register.  The  stovepipe  proper 
I  brought  through  a  separate  hole  through 


The  Slave  of  tiie  Churn. 


the  ceiling  and  upstairs  floor  into  the 
upstairs  chimney  hole.  I  had  a  ring  of 
tin  fitted  around  the  stovepipe  nailed  to 
the  floor  to  keep  the  pipe  in  place,  had 
it  perforated,  to  circulate  the  air  around 
pipe  and  woodwork  ;  had  no  soot  or  ashes 
or  smoke  in  the  register  ever,  but  a  nice 
warmth  came  through  it.  I  burned  coal ; 
a  wood  stove  could  be  made  to  serve  the 
same  purpose.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a 
little  warmer  and  on  a  bitter  cold  day, 
he  may  also  use  that  little  heater  around 
the  lamp  chimney,  it  is  but  a  small  af¬ 
fair,  but  would  help  out.  I  practiced 
above  measures  several  years  successfully. 
A  small  oil  heater  would  be  even  better, 
on  very  cold  days.  T.  N.  S. 

Yalesville,  Conn. 

The  inference  is.  as  this  is  a  second- 
story  room,  it  is  a  sleeping  room.  In 
this  case  would  it  be  good  policy  to  make 
it  so  snug  that  fresh  outside  air  could 


not  enter?  Such  conditions  prevail  in 
too  many  homes  at  present,  as  is  attested 
by  the  thousands  of  deaths  from  tubercu¬ 
losis  each  season,  and  many  other  simi¬ 
lar  complaints  like  colds,  catarrh,  pneu¬ 
monia,  etc.,  are  caused  by  just  such  lack 
of  pure  air  in  our  sleeping  rooms.  We 
have  a  bathroom  facing  west  that  was 
difficult  to  heat,  as  a  bathroom  at  times 
should  be  comfortably  warm.  We  pro¬ 
cured  small  wooden  strips  faced  with  rub¬ 
ber  at  our  local  hardware  dealers,  and 
applied  them  round  the  sash.  This  made 
the  sash  very  tight.  The  sash  was  1%- 
inch  thick  so  we  rabbited  a  space  on  the 
inside  leaving  about  one-half  inch  of 
wood  stand  and  put  an  extra  light  of 
glass  in  each  sash,  thereby  making  a 
double  glass  sash  with  inch  air  space 
between.  This  makes  an  exceedingly 
warm  window  construction  for  a  bath 


room,  but  would  be  of  little  use  for  our 
sleeping  rooms,  as  we  have  windows  wide 
open  all  night.  Our  boys  would  just 
as  soon  go  without  a  meal  as  sleep  with 
their  windows  closed.  In  some  cases  it 
is  easy  to  form  even  good  habits.  If  a 
stove  of  good  size  is  placed  beneath  the 
room  that  it  is  desired  to  heat,  a  cheap 
and  effective  method  would  be  to  encase 
the  stovepipe  from  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  top  of  stove  through  the  floor 
above  with  a  larger  pipe,  the  size  of  this 
pipe  depending  on  how  much  warm  air 
would  be  wanted.  If  tbe  room  is  large, 
10  to  12  inches  round  an  ordinary  six- 
inch  .stove  pipe  would  not  be  too  large. 
This  pipe  would  also  carry  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  air  from  the  room  below  and 
would  assist  in  ventilating  the  upper  room 
if  it  were  made  bottle  tight.  If  the 
smokepipe  were  six-inch  and  the  heating 
casing  12-incli,  the  casing  should  be  not 
less  than  three  inches  from  the  top  of 
stove,  so  as  to  allow  a  good  volume  of 
air  to  enter  same.  elmer  j.  weaver. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Home  Treatment  of  Cuts. 

The  Danger  from  a  cut  isn’t  always  in 
proportion  to  its  size.  Few  of  those  re¬ 
ceived  in  work  about  the  home  and  farm 
endanger  life  by  bleeding,  for,  unless  a 
large  artery  is  severed,  nature  has  her 
own  way  of  stopping  the  flow  before  ser¬ 
ious  consequences  ensue.  But  all  cuts, 
whether  large  or  small,  have  within  them 
grave  possibilities,  for  they  mean  that  the 
skin,  that  great  protective  covering  of 
the  body,  has  been  broken,  and  that  the 
soft  tissues  beneath  have  been  exposed 
to  contamination  by  dirt,  and  infection 
by  germs. 

Dirty  Wounds. — Most  wounds  contain 
more  or  less  visible  dirt,  carried  into 
them  by  the  cutting  instrument,  and  this 
instrument,  no  matter  what  it  is.  or  how 
clean  it  may  appear  to  the  eye,  is  prac¬ 
tically  always  a  carrier  of  germs;  for 
germs  are  omnipresent.  In  healthy  tis¬ 
sues  nature  is  usually  able  to  take  care 
of  these  invaders,  and  the  only  evidence 
of  the  fight  that  is  going  on  between  them 
and  the  blood  is  the  “matter,”  or  pus,  that 
forms  while  the  wound  is  healing.  Oc¬ 
casionally  such  germs  as  find  entrance 
are  immediately  washed  out  by  the  flow 
of  blood,  and  if  no  others  are  admitted, 
the  cut  surfaces  unite  without  any  pus 
showing.  This  is  the  result  to  be  hoped 
for,  and  the  aim  of  proper  treatment. 


Germs  Near. — There  is  always  the 
possibility,  however,  that  germs  of  a 
malignant  nature,  such  as  those  which 
cause  tetanus,  or  lockjaw,  have  gotten 
into  a  wound,  especially  if  that  wound 
has  been  made  by  some  dirty  instrument 
like  a  nail  that  has  lain  upon  the  ground. 
The  germs  that  causer  lockjaw  have  their 
home  in  the  surface  layers  of  the  soil,  in 
barnyard  dirt,  and  similar  substances.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  a  punctured  wound 
made  by  a  nail  is  somewhat  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  others.  Not  because  the 
nail  is  rusty,  but  because  it  is  dirty. 
Such  punctures,  too,  carry  their  infec¬ 
tion  deep  into  the  tissues  where  it  is  less 
easily  washed  out  by  the  flow  of  blood. 

Clean  The  Wound. — Knowing  that 
the  chief  danger  from  all  minor  wounds 
lies  in  the  possibility  of  their  infection 
by  malignant  germs,  we  have  the  key 


to  their  proper  treatment.  This  is  ex-, 
ceedingly  simple,  calling  for  but  two 
things;  first,  the  attainment  of  cleanli¬ 
ness  in  and  about  the  wound ;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  the  maintenance  of  that  cleanliness. 
Surgical  cleanliness  involving  the  use  of 
antiseptics  and  germicides  may  be  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  unskilled  hands,  but 
soap  and  water  are  nearly  always  at 
hand.  The  early  use  of  these  will  often 
render  the  use  of  surgical  measures,  later, 
unnecessary.  A  roll  of  soft  white  cloths 
that  have  been  washed  and  ironed  should 
have  a  place  in  every  home  where  they 
may  be  ready  for  an  emergency.  Some 
pure  white  soap  and  water  that  has  been 
boiled,  and  is  still  hot,  complete  a  very 
satisfactory  emergency  equipment. 

Cuts  On  The  Hand. — The  hand  is 
most  exposed  to  injury,  and  when  hurt 
is  usually  dirty.  It  is  often  covered  with 
grease  from  machinery.  If  an  injury  to 
the  hand  is  not  of  sufficient  extent  to  re¬ 
quire  the  services  of  a  physician,  and,  of 
course,  the  great  majority  of  them  are 
not,  bleeding  should  be  checked  by  the 
pressure  of  a  pad  of  soft  clean  cloth 
while  the  skin  about  the  cut  is  thoroughly 
washed  with  hot  water  and  soap.  No 
harm  will  be  done  if  some  of  the  soapy 
water  gets  into  the  wound.  After  hav¬ 
ing  made  the  skin  as  clean  as  possible, 
the  cut  and  bruised  surfaces  should  be 
irrigated  by  allowing  warm  boiled  water 
to  flow  into  and  over  them  from  a  picher 
held  at  some  height  above  the  wound. 
This  should  be  continued  until  all  dirt 
and  foreign  matter  have  been  washed 
away,  and  the  more  thoroughly  it  is  done, 
the  less  the  danger  of  infection,  and  the 
quicker  the  wound  will  heal.  Subsequent 
treatment  consists  in  bringing  the  cut 
surfaces  together  and  binding  them  up 
in  the  clean  cloths  which  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  kept  for  that  purpose. 

the  country  doctor. 


STEP  SAVERS. 

A  Handy  Milk  Room. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  labor- 
saving  devices  on  the  farm  and  reading 
Mr.  Markley’s  description  of  his  laundry 
makes  me  think  some  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  might  be  glad  to  hear  of  my  milk 
room.  It  received  its  name  from  its  first 
use,  which  is  almost  trivial  compared 
with  its  present  utility. 

The  milk  room  is  14  feet  by  16  feet, 
and  is  attached  to  the  cow  barn  at  the 
most  remote  point  from  the  stables.  It 
has  three  large  windows  that  command 
a  pleasant  view  of  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try.  which  is  a  great  convenience  to  fera- 
enine  curiosity  when  teams  are  passing. 
A  cement  floor  sloping  slightly  to  one 
corner  allows  all  water  to  pass  freely 
away ;  in  this  corner  on  a  cement  base 
is  a  four  horse-power  gasoline  engine, 
from  which  a  belt  runs  to  the  main  shaft 
on  the  opposite  side.  Here  stands  the 
separator  through  which  the  milk  from 
20  cows  runs  with  very  little  labor.  A 
large  smith’s  drill  is  next,  and  by  means 
of  this  and  other  tools  in  my  possession 
I  manage  to  repair  nearly  everything  in 
the  line  of  farming  machinery  that 
chances  to  break.  A  washing  machine 
stands  beside  the  separator,  and  the  fam¬ 
ily  washing  is  done  very  quickly  and 
easily  at  the  expense  of  a  little  gasoline. 
From  the  milk  room  we  belt  into  the 
granary,  where  I  have  a  small  mill  for 
grinding  all  my  own  grist. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  room  I  belt  out 
of  doors  to  the  sawing  machine,  which 
saws  our  own  wood  and  hundreds  of 
cords  for  other  people.  In  the  Fall  the 
sawing  machine  gives  place  to  the  silage 
cutter,  and  we  fill  our  silo.  We  also 
have  a  six  horse-power  engine  which  we 
use  away  from  home.  Not  only  do  we 
have  machinery  for  making  manual  la¬ 
bor  lighter,  but  contrivances  for  con¬ 
venience  as  well.  For  instance,  in  one 
corner  of  the  milk  room  stands  a  small 
sheet-iron  stove  on  which  we  heat  all 
the  water  used  in  washing  milk  dishes, 
etc.,  while  overhead  is  a  cistern  with 
a  capacity  of  30  barrels  from  which 
water  is  piped  to  the  stove  and  engine, 
so  that  very  little  needs  to  be  carried. 
The  whole  thing  is  designed  to  be — if  one 
word  will  express  it — practical,  and  it 
does  these  gray  hairs  good  to  watch  that 
machinery  in  operation,  and  think  how 
certain  productions  of  the  human  mind 
tend  to  lengthen  the  days  of  a  man  in 
declining  years.  tv.  A.  FLETCHER. 

New  York. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

WHY  IS  THE  PUREBRED  BETTER  THAN 
THE  SCRUB  ? 

It  lias  como  to  be  a  mere  truism  among 
good  farmers  that  the  sire  should  be 
purebred.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  It 
pays  to  have  a  purebred  animal  at  the 
head  of  the  herd.  It  pays  because  the 
purebred  will  get  offspring  which  will 
produce  better  and  bring  a  better  price 
than  will  the  get  of  a  scrub.  It  is  not 
always  understood,  however,  just  why  a 
purebred  or  high  grade  can  produce  more 
than  a  scrub,  and  so  it  often  happens  that 
an  animal  of  this  type  does  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  prove  his  worth.  In  this 
article  we  shall  take  up  (1)  the  value  of 
the  uniformity  in  purebreds  or  grades, 
and  (2)  the  advantage  which  belongs  to 
the  purebred  in  the  utilization  of  feed. 

One  of  the  chief  values  of  purebred  ani¬ 
mals  is  in  their  uniformity,  or,  rather, 
in  their  uniform  excellence.  Scrub  pro¬ 
geny  are  of  all  types  and  classes.  Pos¬ 
sibly  one  in  a  dozen  of  such  offspring  is 
really  of  superior  value,  but  more  prob¬ 
ably  not.  The  rest  show  all  degrees  of 
worthlessness.  Such  animals  are  of  small 
value  both  because  of  their  lack  of  desir¬ 
able  characteristics  and  because  of  their 
lack  of  uniformity.  Of  two  lots  of  tuii- 
mals  of  the  same  average  excellence,  that 
lot  which  is  the  more  uniform  will  bring 
the  better  price.  Uniformity  is  a  thing 
greatly  to  be  desired  in  live  stock,  and 
the  only  practical  way  to  attain  it  is  al¬ 
ways  to  have  a  purebred  for  a  sire. 

More  important,  however,  from  an 
economic  point  of  view  is  the  ability  of 
the  purebred  to  handle  more  feed  than 
the  scrub  can  assimilate.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  say  that  the  purebred  is  more 
valuable  than  the  scrub  because  he  can 
handle  more  feed ;  and  yet  such  is  the 
case,  in  just  the  same  way  as  the  boiler 
which  can  burn  efficiently  the  most  fuel 
will  yield  the  most  power.  The  profit 
made  in  operating  a  boiler  depends  as 
much  or  more  on  the  amount  of  steam 
produced  as  on  the  amount  of  coal  used. 
It  would  be  possible  to  burn  just  enough 
coal  to  keep  the  water  hot,  but  to  pro¬ 
duce  little  or  no  pressure.  No  other 
practice  would  be  quite  so  foolish,  how¬ 
ever,  for  it  would  result  in  the  total  loss 
of  the  coal.  It  is  the  coal  used  above 
the  mere  amount  required  to  keep  the 
water  and  boiler  hot  which  produces  the 
profit ;  and  the  most  successful  boiler  is 
the  one  in  which  this  amount  can  be 
made  the  largest.  The  animal  which  can 
eat  and  utilize  the  largest  amount  of  feed 
in  addition  to  that  necessary  to  keep  it 
warm  and  walking  about  the  lots  is  the 
one  which  makes  the  most  money  for  its 
owner.  Contrary  to  the  general  belief, 
the  good  animal  does  not,  as  a  rule,  di¬ 
gest  or  utilize  food  any  more  efficiently 
than  the  poor  animal  does.  He  simply 
uses  more,  so  that  he  has  a  larger  sur¬ 
plus  to  use  in  producing  those  things 
which  are  worth  money.  A  cow  which 
will  produce  300  pounds  of  butter  fat  in 
a  year  is  vastly  more  profitable  than  two 
cows  which  together  produce  300  pounds. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  desire  animals  which 
will  do  fairly  well  under  poor  conditions. 
What  we  want  are  animals  which  will 
respond  generously  to  heavy  feeding  and 
good  care,  and  then  we  should  supply  the 
feed  and  the  care. 

These  things  are  beautifully  shown  in 
a  careful  experiment  conducted  at  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station  with  two 
dairy  cows.  The  following  gives  the  es¬ 
sential  facts,  and  those  who  wish  to  study 
it  further  can  do  so  by  consulting  Mis¬ 
souri  Research  Bulletin  No.  2.  Previous 
to  the  experiment  the  better  cow,  No.  27, 
had  produced  3.9  pounds  of  fat  and  2.S 
pounds  of  milk  for  each  pound  produced 
by  No.  62,  the  poorer  animal  in  the  same 
herd.  During  the  test  a  careful  record 
was  made  of  the  amount  and  composition 
of  feed  consumed,  and  of  the  amount  and 
composition  of  milk  produced.  The  co¬ 
efficient  of  digestion  and  the  maintenance 
requirement  were  also  determined  for 
each  cow.  During  the  year  No.  27  pro¬ 
duced  8,522  pounds  of  milk  and  469 
pounds  of  fat,  while  No.  62  produced  only 
3,18S  pounds  of  milk  and  169  pounds  of 
fat.  The  maintenance  requirement  and 
the  co-efficient  of  digestion  were  almost 
the  same  for  the  two  cows.  The  import¬ 
ant  point  for  us  to  consider  is  that  No. 
27  consumed  2.6  times  as  much  feed  in 
excess  of  her  maintenance  requirement  as 


did  No.  62,  and  produced  2.7  times  as 
much  butter  fat.  After  the  maintenance 
was  supplied  it  took  just  as  much  feed 
to  produce  a  pound  of  fat  with  one  ani¬ 
mal  as  with  the  other.  The  maintenance 
requirement  is  a  fixed  expense,  just  the 
same  as  the  coal  required  to  keep  the 
water  and  boiler  hot  is  a  fixed  expense. 
It  is  the  feed  which  the  cow  utilizes  over 
and  above  this  that  goes  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  butter  fat.  The  men 
who  made  the  experiment  do  not  attempt 
to  show  what  makes  one  cow  eat  more 
feed  and  give  more  milk  than  another, 
except  to  attribute  it  to  some  sort  of 
stimulus.  The  point  is  not  of  importance 
to  us,  however ;  the  important  thing  is 
that  high  production  and  large  consump¬ 
tion  of  feed  go  together.  If  No.  27  had 
been  limited  in  feed  to  the  amount  eaten 
by  No.  62,  her  production  would  have 
been  reduced  practically  to  that  of  No. 
62.  Too  many  of  us  are  expecting  well- 
bred  stock  to  give  excellent  results  under 
only  fair,  or  even  poor  conditions.  Give 
your  stock  comfortable  surroundings  and 
an  abundance  of  good  feed.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  can  you  divide  your  good 
animals  from  the  poor  ones,  for  not  till 
then  can  the  good  ones  produce  up  to 
their  real  capacity.  it.  e.  merx. 

Indiana. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  PRICES. 

Good  horses  are  selling  for  from  $100 
to  $150 ;  colts  at  weaning  time,  $35  to 
$50.  Cows,  from  $45  to  $75 ;  heifers, 
$25  to  $35 ;  steers,  $45  to  $65 ;  calves  two 
months  old.  $15  to  $20.  Mules,  from  $250 
to  $450  a  pair.  Hogs,  live,  10  cents  per 
pound  ;  pigs,  $6  a  pair ;  sheep,  $5  to  $7 
a  head.  w.  H.  s. 

Cordova,  Md. 

Cows  due  to  freshen  in  the  Spring, 
from  $30  to  $50;  new  milch  $60  to  $80. 
This  applies  to  good  (scrub)  cows. 
Horses  high,  $200  to  $300 ;  heavy  draft¬ 
ers  often  more.  Loose  hay  $18  to  $20 ;  milk 
retails  eight  cents  per  quart,  wholesale 
four,  usually  at  farmer’s  door.  Potatoes  90 
to  $1 ;  carrots  ahd  parsnips  $1 ;  Spring 
dressed  chickens  22 ;  butter  about  35 ; 
eggs  45 ;  cabbage  about  five  cents  per 
head ;  apples  $3  per  barrel,  hand  picked, 
no  apples  except  in  some  sections. 

Carbondale,  Pa.  ax.  L.  R. 

_Cattle  at  a  sale  will  average  about 
$55 ;  this  is  an  ordinary  farm  dairy. 
At  a  sale  near  here  last  year  the  average 
was  a  few  cents  over  $69  ;  the  dairy  was 
all  Holstein  and  about  all  had  been  raised 
on  the  place.  The  drovers’  prices  vary 
considerably,  so  it  would  be  hard  to  judge 
from  them.  Milk  is  retailing  at  6  cents 
a  quart;  apples  $1.25  to  $1.50;  potatoes 
$1 ;  eggs,  fresh,  56.  There  are  very 
few  garden  crops  bought  or  sold  here. 

Harriman,  N.  Y.  c.  P. 


j  DAIPT 5T  CATTLE 

EAST  RIVER 
GRADE  HOLSTEINS  I&S 

80  FRESH  COWS,  good  size  and  well  marked  and  in 
good  condition;  extra  large  producers.  Come  and 
see  them  milked.  40  COWS  due  to  calf  soon.  They 
have  the  size  and  quality  yon  like.  Registered  and 
grade  Bulls  always  on  hand.  Bell  Phone— 14  F  5. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER,  Dept.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

THE  TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  JOURNAL,  with  salo-list 
‘  of  pure-bred  stock,  25cts  per  year.  Copy  free. 
We  have  some  very  good  offers  in  Holstein  and  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle.  German  Coach  Horses,  Shetland  Ponies, 
Southdown  ewes  and  Cheshire  gilts.  A  two-year 
Berkshire  boar,  registered.  $25.00.  TOMPKINS  CO. 
BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Box  B,  Truniansburg,  N.  Y 

Holstein  Bull  Calf 

Large,  handsomely  marked  animal,  “  principally 
white.';  Born,  Nov.  28th  last.  A.  R.  O.  De  Kol 
dam ;  sire,  Korndyke  Segis,  grandson  of  King  Segis. 
Crated  and  F.  O.  B.,  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  for  $25,  with  all 
the  papers,  if  taken  when  four  weeks  old.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  H.  H.  G0SLEE  &  SON,  Oneida.  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 

SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  E  WES— Register- 

w  ed  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  for  sale  from  im¬ 
ported  sires.  E.  K.  STEVENS  &  SON,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

Eureka  Stock  Farm 

5  Lincoln  Buck  Lambs,  5  Shropshire  Down 
Buck  Lambs,  ready  for  service.  50  Registered 
Chester  White  Pigs.  Write  for  Circular- 

Edward  Walter,  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Penna, 

Dogs  andL  Ferrets 

sale-Fox,  Coon,  Skunk  and  Opossum  Dogs 

Price,  $30  to  $50  each.  Rabbitdogs,  $7.50  to  $25  each. 
Pups.  $5  each.  Send  stamp.  J.  W.  Dearth,  Zanesville,  0. 

l°TR.LSflLLET-RT,°Lfl.NGE  Coon  and  Skunk  Dogs 

at  a  bargain.  Will  allow  trial.  Stamp  for  reply. 

H.  H.  DEARTH,  No.  34  South  5th  St  .  Zanesville,  Ohio 

BEAUTIFUL  SABLE  pn||ioe-Pedigreed.  $10  to  $25- 
AND  WHITE  wUllies  E0GEW00D.  Douglaston,  L.  |. 

D O  1  1  1  Females  only.  Registered  stock. 

"  $10andup,  Clark  Farm,  Boonton.N.  J. 

PHI  1  IP  PIIPQ — Natural  drivers.  Also  English 

uULLlL  rUf  0  Bloodhounds,  Nelson's,  Grove  City, Pa 

h.gVclVss  REGISTERED  AIREDALESTTtVd6: 

Royally  bred.  Four  puppies,  half  Airedalo  and  half 
Beagle  hound.  Cheap.  W.  A.  FREED,  Racine.  Penna. 


■  |a|  I AAP0  For  Cattle,  Horses  &  Hogs 
For  prices  and  literature  address 

IllVIinwWkW  The  MOORE  BROS,  of  Albany.  N.  Y. 


Pure  Feeding  Molasses 

We  are  first  hands  and  can  quote  you  absolutely 
bottom  prices,  delivered  your  station,  in  lots  of 
anywhere  from  one  barrel  to  a  trainload. 

THE  MEADER- ATLAS  CO. 

N.  Y.  Office,  107  Hudson  Street,  New  York  City 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

BUY  GUERNSEYS 

BECAUSE 

At  the  only  impartial  test  where  all  breeds 
were  represented  the 

fiHFRKKFY  rai>ked  highest,  returning  $1.67 
UDLllliOL  I  for  every  dollar  invested  in  food, 

ECONOMICAL  PRODUCTION 

of  tire  highest  grade  of  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  is  one  of 
the  important  characteristics  of  the  GUERNSEY. 
Write  for  free  literature. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

BOX  Y-PETERBOKO,  N.  H. 

UIANTED  TO  BUY-100  good  young  xows-holsteins. 

iw  AYRSHIKES  mid  JERSEYS.  -Must  be  in  goocI,healthy  con¬ 
dition  and  good  size.  A.  S.  Edwards,  Box  76,  Stepney,  Conn. 

If  You  Want  Guernseys  sB?,‘0„V1S?  .US' ™«« 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Box  90.  Peekskill.N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  F" 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Cliittenango,  N.  Y. 

Hudson  Valley  Holstein  Headquarters 

Registered  and  Grades.  1  hour  from  New  York. 

M0HEGAN  FARM,  Mohegan  Lake,  Peekskiil,  New  York 

READY  FOR  UnlctP;n  D„l|  Ontario  Pietje  Segis, 
SERVICE  nolstein  DUll  No  n2,263.  grandson  of 
King  Segis  and  Pietje  22d’s  Wood  crest  Lad.  Show 
markings  and  grand  individual.  Price,  $150.  Don’t 
buy  scrub  stock  when  you  can  get  breeding  like  this  at  tlie 
price.  Send  for  pedigree.  Cloverdale  Farm,  <  harlotte.  N.  Y. 

Buy  a  Bull  on  Easy  Terms 

Long  Time  and  4  Per  Cent  Interest 

Holstein  bull  calves,  sired  by  a  SON  OF  KING 
OF  THE  PONTIACS,  whose  dam  has  a  record 
of  29.57  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  and  113.96  lbs.  in  30 
days,  and  out  of  A.  R,  O.  DAMS.  WHITE  AT 
ONCE  for  breeding,  prices,  and  particulars  re¬ 
garding  our  terms. 

JUSTAMERE  FARM,  Middletewn  Springs,  Vt. 

FOR  PR0DUCT10N-Se^ 

calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Renshaw  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE 

HIGH  BRED 
JerseyBULLCALF 

dropped  Oct.  15th,  1912.  Dam,  No.  598,  R.  of  M.  test 
9,383.6  lbs,  milk  and  584  lbs.  3  oz.  butter  in  one 
year.  Sire,  Tonona  Pogis,  his  first  daughter  in 
R.  of  M.  test  9.950.2  lbs.  milk,  630  lbs.  6  oz.  butter, 
with  first  calf.  He's  as  good  as  the  best.  Address 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  -  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

“CHENANGO  FARMS”  HOLSTEINS 

Bull  Calves,  good  enough  for  the  richest  and  cheap 
enough  for  the  poorest.  Both  untested  and  A.  R.  O. 
dams.  We  have  no  cow  in  our  barns  that  can’t  make 
good,  so  you  can't  go  wrong.  Following  is  the  herd 
record  for  1912: 

10  Cows  Averaged  13,000  lbs.  per  Cow 

25  "  r  10,000  . 

47  “  inc.2-yr.  olds  “  S.250  “  **  “ 

Calve#s  of  both  sexes  for  sale;  also  mature  stoek. 
Prices  include  registry  and  transfer  paper*. 

BULL  CALVES— S25  untested,  and  S35  A.  R  0.  dams.  F.  0  B. 

HEIFER  CALVES— S100  up.  F,  0  B. 
References:  Hamilton  Bank  or  any  business  man. 
S.  B.  JACKSON,  Supt  -  HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK 

150  HIGH  GRADE 
HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Large,  fine  individuals,  nicely  marked 
and  heavy  producers,  due  to  freshen  in 
August,  September  and  October. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Certland,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

The  Wisconsin  Farmer  notes  that  fewer 
and  fewer  of  the  Wisconsin  farmers  are  con¬ 
tent  to  milk  and  care  for  cows  that  are  able 
to  produce  only  about  150  pounds  of  butter. 
During  two  weeks  last  Spring  145  Wisconsin 
dairymen  purchased  registered  purebred  Hol¬ 
stein  sires  in  order  to  improve  their  herds. 

Everywhere  the  more  progressive  dairymen 
are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  using  bred-for- 
production  sires  in  order  to  bring  up  the 
butter-fat  yield  of  their  cows  to  a  profitable 
figure. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

Holstein-Friesian  flsso.,  F.  L.  Houghton.  Sec’y 

Box  105  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page.  :::::: 


Horses  and  Mules 


$3,000  in  Prizes 

Thirty-six  of  our  pure-bred  horses  won  $3,000  in 
prizes  at  Eastern  Fairs  this  Fall;  a  fact  which 
speaks  for  itself.  We  are  now  offering  for  sale  80 
Percheron,  Belgian  and  Suffolk  Stallions  and 
Mares;  a  rare  opportunity  for  discriminating  buy¬ 
ers.  Registered  Percheron  Foals  of  1912  and  1913  at 
$200  to  $500.  Our  new  booklet  gives  list  and  pedi¬ 
grees  of  these  Foals  and  tells  you  why  it  costs  no 
more  to  raise  pure-bred  PRIZE  WINNERS  than  it  does 
to  raise  “  scrubs.”  Send  for  Booklet  H  today. 

Adirondack  Farms,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Seventeen  Hundred  Acres  Devoted 
Exclusively  to  Horse  Breeding. 


50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  save 
you  money  on  th«  purchase  of  a  Per- 
cheron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.Green,Middlefield,0. 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry. 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &Warren 


Conn  will  buy  Sound,  Speedy,  Handsome,  Stand- 
v"""  ard-bred  Wilkes  Stallion.  5  years  old, 

15  hands  3  inches.  CHAS.  BENINGTON,  Edineston,  N.  Y. 


$3,000  Percheron  Stallion  at  $tud-b?P°r,t®d  and  Re 

■■■in  iimb— ■■■  ■■  ■!  i  I,,  i,  ,■1111 ,  i  gisterea.  Iron  grey ; 
2.020  lbs.  Fee,  $2o-$40.  MOHEUAN  FARM,  Feekskill,  Now  York 


KENTUCKY  JACK  AND  PERCHERON  FARMS — P.ig  bone. 
■'  Kentucky  Mammoth  jacks;  Percheron  stallions, 
mares,  saddle  and  plantation  horses.  Special  prices  to  par¬ 
ties  buying  in  half-car  or  car  load  lots.  Write  your  wants 
or  visit  our  farms.  COOK  k  BROWN,  Props.,  Lexington,  Ky 


JS  W INE 


CH ELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROCS 
Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars. 
Best  of  breeding.  C.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  New  York 


T'DiVrsr'  Pirre- Per  Pai,\  7  t0  1°  weeks 
Diuroc  rigs  s>  Am  WEEKS,  I»e  Graff,  O. 


DUROCS— The  Big  Deep  Fellows 

A  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 
Have  10  Spring  gilts.  Will  close  ti:em  out  at  $25 
each.  Bargains  in  Fall  pies  at  $10,  or  two  for  $16 
until  January  first.  Send  at  once  — these  will  lie 
gone  in  3  weeks.  SHENANG0  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


TAVWORTH  8-£A ‘A  A 

vice  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  All  well  bred  and 
none  but  good  individuals  offered  for  sale. 

WESTVIEW  STOCK  FARM 
D.  J.  LYBR00K,  Mor.  -  R.  1,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C 


PHPQUIRE^ — Yearling  sows  bred.  August  pigs 
bilLOmnCO  either  sex.  G.  E.  SMITH,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

September  farrow;  registered;  value.  $10.  Will 
exchange  boar  or  sow  for  ten  Rose  Comb  White 
or  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  pullets- 

GEO  E  HOWELL,  -  SPRUCE  FARM,  Howells,  New  York 


O.  I.  C.  Whites 

Registered  stock  of  superior  quality.  All  pigs  will 
be  registered  in  purchaser's  name  free.  Sows  and 
Boars  for  Spring  breeding.  Also  hardy  White  Hol¬ 
land  Turkeys.  WAYSIDE  FARM,  Chatham,  N.  J.  Address, 

A.  L.  PAGE,  (owner),  62  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City 


BERKSHIRES  FOR  SALE 

M.  H,  TAYLOR,  West  Alexander,  Penn’a 


Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

BIG  BERKSHIRES  I  have  bred  more  high- 
class  hogs  than  any  breeder  in  Connecticut.  Wat¬ 
son's  Masterpiece  No.  123931  at  head  of  herd.  Noth¬ 
ing  for  sale  but  51  arch  and  April  pigs  at  present. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


verVy  fine  Registered  Berkshire  Pigs 

of  the  very  best  breeding  that  I  desire  to  sell,  and 
will  accept  any  kind  of  a  reasonable  offer  for  the 
same.  There  are  some  extra  fine  boars  amongst  the 
lot  for  sale.  Being  so  overstocked  at  the  present 
time,  any  reasonable  offer  will  be  accepted.  Write 
for  particulai's.  J.  F.  HEALEY,  Sunside,  Greene  Co.,  N  Y. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

During  each  of  the  last  five  years  we  have  sold  more 
l-egistered  Berkshires,  and  this  last  year  three 
times  as  many  as  any  other  breeder  in  the  United 
States.  Over  one  hundred  sows,  bred  ami  open,  for 
sale.  Service  boars,  pigs  all  ages.  Visitors  always 
welcome.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee  New  York 


If  you  want  the  best  hog 

Write  us.  Our  farms  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
production  of  Berkshires.  Breeders  in  the  following 
States  have  been  supplied  from  our  great  herd:  N.Y. ; 
Penna, ;  Dist.  Col. ;  Md. ;  Va. ;  X.  C. ;  S.  C. :  Ga. ;  La.; 
Ala. ;  Miss. ;  Fla. ;  Tenn. ;  Ky. ;  Texas,  and  Porto  Rieo. 
Berkshires  for  foundation  and 
show  purposes  a  specialty. 

THE  BLUE  RIDGE  BERKSHIRE  FARMS,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  BREEDERS  SALE  CO.’S 
FIRST  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 
150  HEAD— REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — 1 50  HEAD 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  JANUARY  13-14,  1914 

If  you  are  about  to  purchase,  elsewhere,  wait  until  after  this  Sale.  Look  who  the  consignors  are — 
men  who  have  made  the  Holstein  famous;  they  are : 

Stevens  Bros.  Co.,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Stevens  &  Son.  Lacona,  N.  Y. 

11.  E.  Chapin  &  Son,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

A.  XV.  Brown  &  Sons,  W.  Winfield,  NT.  Y. 

Henry  Lathrop  &  Sons,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

Isaac  Dalrymple  &  Son,  Otselic,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Waite  &  Son,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

J.  A.  Stanton  &  Son,  New  Woodstock,  N.Y. 


Wing  R.  Smith,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
W.  S.  Hinc-hey,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
W.  D.  Robens.  Poland,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  Abbott,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
John  Howard,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 
Harry  B.  Davis,  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Strickland  Bros.,  Carthage,  N.  Y. 
W.  J.  Snyder,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 


Whitney  Pt.  Stock  Farm,  Whitney  Pt.,  X.Y. 

ALL  CONSIGNMENTS  INSPECTED— TUBERCULIN  TESTED 

Further  information  and  catalog  forwarded  by 

E.  M.  STANTON,  Secretary,  New  Woodstock,  N.Y. 

Catalogue  published  ahd  Sale  mauaged  by  Liverpool  Sale  and  Pedigree  Co.,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 
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GRADING  UP  THE  HERD. 

We  read  a  great  deal  about  the  value 
of  a  purebred  bull  at  the  head  of  a  herd 
of  grade  cows.  Yet  mauy  farmers  are 
disappointed  with  the  results  obtained, 
seeing  no  improvement  immediately  in 
their  herds,  either  in  milk  or  butter-fat 
production.  In  the  breeding  of  cattle 
heredity  does  play  queer  pranks  quite 
often,  for  which  the  farmer  has  not 
planned  or  intended.  However,  a  study 
of  the  law  of  variation  as  well  as  that  of 
straight  heredity  ought  to  make  plain 
why  the  heifer  calf  is  often  no  improve¬ 
ment  over  her  mother. 

A  farmer  with  a  herd  of  fair-grade 
cows  possesses  a  mixture  of  blood  that 
often,  were  it  possible  to  have  it  pedi¬ 
greed,  would  furnish  enough  lines  of  an¬ 
cestors,  even  only  tracing  back  a  few 
generations,  to  fill  many  pages.  There¬ 
fore  with  a  purebred  bull  at  the  head  of 
such  a  herd  the  mixture  of  blood  of  the 
first  calves  would  be  almost  as  bad  as 
that  of  the  original  herd.  Almost  but 
not  quite,  for  this  reason  :  Mendel's  law 
of  heredity  says  that  25  per  cent  of  the 
calves  would  be  like  the  sire,  or  inherit 
more  of  his  qualities  than  the  mother’s. 
This  25  per  cent,  however,  really  is  only 
per  cent  if  the  matter  of  sex  is 
taken  into  account.  Sex  seems  to  be 
beyond  man’s  control,  being  as  uncertain 
as  the  flip  of  a  coin,  only  that  in  any 
herd  half  are  more  than  likely  to  be  male 
and  half  female  calves.  Getting  back  to 
the  subject  of  inheritance,  out  of  every 
eight  calves  four  without  doubt  will  be 
males,  so  that  only  one  in  four  of  the 
heifers  of  a  first  cross  between  purebred 
stock  and  grades  is  likely  to  be  an  im¬ 
provement  over  her  mother.  One  of  the 
remaining  three  will  inherit  qualities 
from  her  mother,  and  the  remaining  two 
can  be  better  or  worse,  as  the  law  of 
variation  works  out. 

The  first  step  toward  grading  up  a 
herd  because  of  the  mixture  of  blood  is 
complicated  and  the  results  tends  to  dis¬ 
courage  most  of  us,  so  that  the  first  step 
is  all  the  farther  we  go.  We  give  up  in 
disgust  and  select  as  a  herd  header  a 
grade  sire  from  a  registered  bull  and  get 
no  further  than  we  are,  for  the  breeding 
of  grades  will  always  produce  low  grades. 

Now,  if  a  breeder  accepts  the  Mendel 
law,  and  makes  the  best  of  it,  he  will 
weed  out  the  cows  that  are  no  improve¬ 
ment  over  their  mothers  and,  buying  an¬ 
other  purebred  bull,  carry  out  the  same 
principle  in  the  second  generation.  To 
do  this  a  man  must  have  faith  in  this 
new  blood  he  has  started  with  as  a  found¬ 
ation  or  his  enthusiasm  will  not  help  him 
to  keep  on  grading  up  his  herd.  Two 
things  are  taken  for  granted  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  One  is  that  the  breeder  cannot 
afford  to  buy  .$200  or  $300  registered 
stock,  and  the  other  is  that  he  believes 
strongly  enough  in  registry  of  merit  cat¬ 
tle,  so  that  he  always  selects  a  bull  from 
a  cow  that  has  a  record  for  production  at 
the  pail. 

As  a  second  generation  of  calves  ma¬ 
ture  with  75  per  cent  pure  blood,  marked 
improvement  ought  to  show  in  the  herd, 
for  the  law  of  variation  has  not  so  strong 
a  hold  on  the  grade  blood  as  formerly. 
Purebred  cattle  show  very  little  varia¬ 
tion  as  compared  with  grades,  so  the  more 
pure  blood  the  more  chances  of  a  fixed 
type.  By  the  time  four  purebred  sires 
have  been  used  in  connection  with  grade 
cattle  the  latter,  only  for  the  registry 
papers,  are  nearly  as  good  as  purebreds. 
Whether  the  10  years’  time  necessary  to 
build  up  a  high-grade  herd  pays  is  an¬ 
other  question,  however.  We  believe  that 
it  does,  and  can  point  out  several  likely 
heifers  to-day  that,  even  though  they  are 
no  better  than  their  mothers,  are  likely 
to  produce  calves  much  better  than  them¬ 
selves  in  the  next  generation. 

Jackson  Co.,  Ohio.  ir.  b.  cobb. 


FATTENING  A  BACON  HOG. 

I  have  two  Yorkshire  pigs  which  I 
cannot  possibly  fatten.  I  give  them  a 
fair  run  and  feed  half  cornmeal  and  half 
crushed  oats  in  the  household  waste. 
What  can  I  do  to  make  these  pigs  fatten? 

J.  B. 

Fattening  characteristics  depend  upon 
type  and  selection,  and  it  is  only  natural 
that  J.  II.  is  having  difficulty  in  fattening 
the  Yorkshires,  for  the  breed  is  noted  as 
a  bacon  breed,  and  naturally  it  would  re¬ 
quire  some  time  to  develop  characteris¬ 
tics  of  fattening  when  comparison  is 
made  with  the  regular  lard  hog  type.  It 


is  a  much  slower  process  to  put  on  mar¬ 
bled  meat  such  as  desired  in  bacon,  and 
unless  there  is  a  special  market  for  such 
a  type  of  hog  it  is  very  probable  that 
more  rapid  gains  can  be  made  by  select¬ 
ing  representatives  from  one  of  the  rec¬ 
ognized  lard  hog  breeds.  Opinion  varies 
as  to  the  economy  of  representatives  of 
the  different  breeds  to  put  on  flesh  and 
gain  weight,  and  tests  that  have  been 
carefully  conducted  at  a  number  of  ex¬ 
periment  stations,  demonstrate  that  it 
is  more  a  question  of  the  individual  ani¬ 
mal  within  the  particular  breed,  leather 
than  that  of  a  particular  breed,  but  they 
all  agree  unanimously  that  it  requires 
a  much  longer  growing  and  fattening 
period  to  develop  the  same  weight  on  a 
Yorkshire  or  Tamworth  than  exists  where 
the  Duroc  Jersey,  Toland  China,  Chester 
White  or  Berkshire  is  used.  While  the 
age  of  the  pigs  is  not  mentioned  it  is 
doubtful  whether  equal  parts  of  corn 
and  oats  will  make  a  suitable  ration  if 
the  pigs  are  old  enough  to  fatten.  For 
pigs  weighing  less  than  50  pounds  a  very 
good  mixture  consists  of  equal  parts  of 
crushed  oats,  red  dog  flour  and  corn- 
meal,  to  which  a  small  amount  of  tank¬ 
age,  say  five  per  cent,  has  been  added. 
When  the  100  pound  weight  is  reached,  I 
would  eliminate  the  crushed  oats  from  the 
mixture,  and  feed  the  following:  Ear 
corn,  10  parts ;  red  dog  flour,  three  parts ; 
digested  tankage,  (60%  protein)  one 
part. 

The  red  dog  flour  and  tankage  can  he 
mixed  and  fed  as  a  thin  slop,  while  the 
corn  can  be  fed  on  the  ear  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  as  the  animals  will  clean  up  with 


RENOVATING  BUTTER. 

How  can  I  renovate  butter  which  has 
acquired  a  strong  taste?  D.  D.  L. 

Massachusetts. 

The  following  description  of  factory 
renovation  of  strong  butter  is  given  by 
Prof.  E.  S.  Guthrie  of  the  Department 
of  Dairy  Industry  at  Cornell  University: 

“The  butter  is  received  in  barrels  from 
country  grocery  stores  and  elsewhere.  It 
is  placed  in  a  large  vat  that  is  heated  by 
steam  pipes.  This  melts  the  butter.  It 
is  held  in  this  vat  sufficiently  long  for  the 
fat  to  rise  to  the  surface  and  the  heavier 
constituents  to  fall  to  the  bottom.  The 
fat  is  then  drawn  into  another  vat,  which 
is  well  equipped  with  pipes  through  which 
warm  air  is  forced.  The  purpose  of  this 
is  to  carry  away  as  much  of  the  ‘off’ 
flavor  as  possible.  The  fat  is  now  ready 
to  be  mixed  with  milk.  Usually  this  milk 
is  soured,  and  is  known  as  ‘starter,’  the 
same  that  is  used  on  many  farms  and  in 
a  large  number  of  creameries  and  cheese 
factories.  This  mixture  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  several  hours.  The  fat  absorbs 
the  flavor  of  the  nice  ‘starter,’  and,  in 
fact,  in  the  later  churning  process,  a 
small  amount  of  ‘starter’  is  incorporated 
with  the  butter,  as  in  the  common  churn¬ 
ing  operation.  The  subsequent  washing, 
salting,  working  and  packing  is  the  same 
as  in  making  dairy  or  creamery  butter. 
Such  butter  is  not  considered  normal 
butter,  and  must  be  sold  under  certain 
restrictions.  The  Agricultural  Law  of 
New  York  requires  that  such  butter  be 
plainly  labeled  ‘Renovated  butter’  or 
‘Process  butter’  on  all  packages  or  rolls 


TAMWORTH  PIGS— GOOD  BACON  TIMBER. 


relish.  Toward  the  latter  stage  of  the 
fattening  period,  that  is,  after  the  ani¬ 
mals  weigh  150  pounds,  it  would  be 
economy  to  eliminate  the  red  dog  flour, 
and  feed  entirely  on  ear  corn  and  tank¬ 
age,  varying  the  amount  of  tankage  from 
five  to  10%,  using  the  amount  of  corn 
fed  as  a  basis. 

Bacon  hogs  are  found  naturally  in 
dairy  districts,  where  there  is  available 
for  use,  skim-milk  and  buttermilk,  sup¬ 
plemented,  of  course,  by  such  other  feeds 
as  can  be  grown  profitably  on  the  farm ; 
but  the  expression  “fatten”  should  hard¬ 
ly  apply  to  bacon  hogs  that  have  been 
developed  and  sold  in  prime  condition. 
Certainly  they  are  evenly  covered  with 
firm  flesh,  but  there  is  a  noticeable  ab¬ 
sence  of  fat  and  lard,  and  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  that  it  takes  more  skill 
properly  to  develop  a  prime  bacon  car¬ 
cass  than  is  necessary  in  case  specimens 
of  the  fat  hog  type  are  produced  and  sold 
primarily  at  so  much  per  pound.  It  is 
a  wrong  idea  to  think  that  a  thin  pig 
of  the  fat  type  can  be  sold  as  a  bacon 
hog,  and  vice  versa,  that  a  fattened 
bacon  type  is  as  economically  produced 
as  a  modern  fat  hog  type.  For  family 
use  the  bacon  type  is  particularly  popu¬ 
lar,  and  naturally  butchers  prefer  to  buy 
a  Yorkshire  carcass  at  a  fat  hog  price; 
but  where  time  is  considered  of  value 
and  rapidity  of  gains  essential,  popular 
judgment  certainly  disapproves  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  fat  hog  out  of  a  type  of  animal  de¬ 
veloped  for  another  purpose.  F.  c.  M. 


in  which  it  is  offered  for  sale.  I  have 
known  of  old  butter  being  heated  to 
about  60  or  62  degrees  F.  until  soft 
throughout,  and  then  being  worked  in 
fresh  milk  or  starter,  and  salted  heavily. 
This  butter  has  a  better  flavor  for  a  time, 
but  soon  becomes  as  bad  as  the  original. 
It  is  also  a  re-made  or  renovated  butter, 
and  my  understanding  is  that  it  must  be 
sold  under  the  restrictions  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Law.  If  used  by  the  family  mak¬ 
ing  it,  then,  of  course,  the  law  does  not 
apply.  So  far  as  I  know,  instruction  in 
the  manufacture  of  renovated  butter  is 
not  given  in  any  of  the  dairy  schools,  it 
being  considered  that  butter  which  needs 
re-making  comes  to  this  stage  because  of 
carelessness,  and  that  attention  should, 
instead,  be  paid  to  the  proper  handling 
of  dairy  products.”  M.  B.  D. 


“Yes,  I  consider  my  life  a  failure.” 
“O  Henry,  how  sad !  Why  should  you 
say  that?”  “I  spend  all  my  time  making 
money  enough  to  buy  food  and  clothes 
and  the  food  disagrees  with  me  and  my 
clothes  don’t  fit.” — Life. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page., 


Feed  Cooker 

A  money-saver— fat¬ 
tens  pigs,  keeps  itock 
sleek  and  well.  Pays 
for  itself  by  doubling 
food  value— prevents 
hog  cholera,  too. 

Strong,  simple,  qntek- 
heating.  Low  price  — 
write  today . 

Heesen  Bros.  &  Co. 

Box  135  Tecumseh,  Mich, 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettlein  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stook.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc.  U3?~Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J 
D.  It.  Sperry  &  Co.,  liatavia,  Ill, 


BUY  AN  ICE  PLOW 

and  save  the  ice  crop.  Cut  your  ice 
quick  and  cheap  with  my  Double- 
row  Ico  Plow,  It  equals  20 
men  with  saws.  Pavs  for 
itself  in  1  dnv.  Also  Toole. 
Ask  for  catalog  and  prices. 

WM.  H.  PRAY,  Vorbank,  N.  V 

“Licks  the  Bucket  Clean  t ’ 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 

As  good  as  New  Milk  at  half  the  Cost. 


100  pounds  makes  100  gallons  of  Perfect 
Milk  Substitute. 

Send  for  pamphlet,  “How  to  Raise  Calves 
Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk.” 

At  your  Dealers  or 

BLATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY 
WAUKEGAN  ...  ILLINOIS 


KENDALLS 


has  saved  thousands  oi  dollars 
and  thousands  of  horses.  The , 
old  reliable  cure  for  Spavin, 

Ringbone,  Splint  or  lameness. 

For  sale  at  all  druggists.  Price  _ 

‘  per  bottle,  6  for  $5.  ‘‘Treatise  on  the  Horse” 
free  at  druggists  or  write  to  Dr.  E.  J.  KENDALL 
COMPANY,  Enosburg  Fnlla,  Vt.,  U.  S.  A.  5| 


SPAVIN 
CURE  -v  1 

m. 


\  Let  Us  Mail  to  You  FREE 

astounding  records  of  sure  cures  from  spavins,  splints, 
bunches,  swellings,  windpujj's,  etc.,  made  with 


QUINN  S  OINTMENT 


ey  returned  if  not  satisfied.  Un- 
abl 


Mone 

beatable  for  curing  cuts,  bruises  and 
>  scratches.  Ask  your  druggist  or 
'  send  his  name  with  $1.00  for  bottle 
on  trial  Write  for  booklet  anyway. 
W.  B.  EDDY  &  CO.,  Dept.  II,  Albany,  N 


MINERAL. 
"SHEAVE 
years  REMEDY 


NEGLECT1 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horae* 

Send  to-day  for 1 
only 

PERMANENT 


$3  Package^ 

will  cure  any  case  or  ’ 
1  money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

„  .  .  n^JAgents  Wanted 
-terra1  j  — £j  for  descriptive  booklet 


cure! 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co..  4G1  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburgh,  Ft 


Mother  to  daughter  who  is  being  car¬ 
ried  off  through  the  air  by  a  blast  of 
wind  that  has  caught  her  umbrella : 
“Hold  tight,  Emilia  !  I  will  go  and  tele¬ 
phone  to  the  aviation  ground,  _ 

them  to  send  an  aeroplane  after  you 
Lustige  Blaetter. 


and  get 

t»» _ 


-Farm  Account  Book 


KNOW  HOW  MUCH  YOU 


MAKE  NEXT  YEAR 

Mr.  Farmer,  simply  send  us  your  name  and 


No  one  shall  pay  a  cent  for  Bickmoro’a  Farm  Aocount  Book _ _ ,  _ r.,  _ _ , 

address.  Business  farming  puts  money  in  the  bank.  This  book  is  arranged  to  keep  all  accounts  in  simple 
form— more  simple,  and  certainly  more  practical  than  trying  to  remember  them;  show's  what  to  charge  against 
crop  production;  has  a  laborer’s  time  record;  and  section  for  personal  accounts.  64  pages;  for  ink  or  pencil. 
Not  a  cheap  affair.  Its  quality  is  in  keeping  with 

BICKMORE’S  GALL  CURE 

A  soothing,  healing  salve,  the  old-time  reliable  horse  remedy.  Horses  are  now  too  valuable  and  too  high  priced 
to  take  chances  of  losing  their  services.  Get  full  value  out  of  yours.  Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure  heals  and  cures 
Harness  and  Saddle  Galls,  Rope  Burn,  Cuts,  Scratches,  Grease  Heel,  etc.  Keepsthem  sound 
and  in  condition  for  work.  You  don’t  have  to  lay  the  horse  off.  Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure 
cures  while  the  horse  works.  Great  thing  for  sore  teats  in  cows.  Look  out  for  substitutes 

<  and  cheap  imitations.  He  sure  lo  ask  lor  Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure  at  the  store.  Ths  work¬ 

horse  trade  mark  on  every  box.  Farm  Account  Book  Is  ready.  Send  today. 

BICKMORE  CALL  CURE  CO.  Box  286  Old  Town,  ftlalno 


1913. 
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DANISH  BUTTER  MAKING. 

[The  following  was  written  by  Mr. 
Nelson,  a  Dane,  now  American  consul 
at  the  Hague.  We  know  our  readers  will 
be  interested  in  this  statement  of  dairy 
history  in  the  greatest  butter  producing 
country  in  the  world.] 

If  ever  people  see  their  benefit  in  imi¬ 
tating  something,  it  is  a  pretty  sure  sign 
that  the  something  is  a  superior  article, 
and  Danish  butter  has  been  imitated 
again  and  again,  especially  in  England, 
W’here  for  a  generation  it  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  the  very  best  in  the  market.  That 
the  little  kingdom  of  Denmark  has  been 
able  to  place  herself  in  foremost  rank 
among  the  world’s  butter-producing 
countries  does  credit  to  her  pluck  and  to 
the  method  she  has  employed ;  in  fact 
she  has  by  both  given  a  lesson  of  great 
value  and  interest  to  the  rest  of  the 
'  world — a  lesson,  which,  if  listened  to  and 
followed,  will  work  wonders  everywhere, 
for  it  is  a  lecture  on  the  principle  of  co- 
operation,  pure  and  simple. 

Less  than  25  years  ago  it  was  only  the 
big  farms — of  which  Denmark,  however, 
according  to  her  size,  has  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber — which  were  capable  of  producing 
butter  thought  fit  for  export.  The  owner 
of  the  small  farm  did  not  produce  the 
required  quantity  of  milk  and  consequent¬ 
ly,  even  if  he  understood  the  art  of  mak¬ 
ing  good  butter,  he  could  not  produce 
enough  to  reach  the  foreign  market.  It 
is  true  that  some  merchants  already 
bought  up  butter  from  some  of  the  small 
producers,  mixed  it  and  worked  it  to¬ 
gether  for  exportation,  but  naturally,  so 
many  different  qualities  of  butter  mixed 
together  made  an  inferior  article,  and 
could  not  command  a  satisfactory  price. 
In  short,  the  result  was  that  it  did  not 
pay  the  small  farmers  to  produce  butter, 
because  they  had  to  sell  it  at  a  very  low 
figure  for  home  consumption  mostly,  and 
as  far  back  as  in  the  sixties  they  began 
to  understand  that  only  by  joining  hands 
would  it  be  possible  for  them  .to  reach 
the  same  profit  as  the  large  producer. 
Enterprising  individuals  utilized  this 
growing  feeling  and  started  dairies  in 
different  sections  of  the  country,  buying 
the  milk  from  a  certain  number  of  farm¬ 
ers,  but  though  it  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  they  did  not  succeed,  because 
they  were  handicapped  in  many  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  they  did  not  then  have  the 
later  invented  separator,  and  consequently 
did  not  get  the  full  value  out  of  the  milk, 
and  besides,  they  did  not  get  all  the  milk 
from  each  farmer  as  promised,  nor  did 
they  get  the  best  quality  of  milk,  because 
it  happened  now  and  then  that  the  farm¬ 
er’s  wife  needed  some  cream  in  her  house¬ 
hold,  and  helped  herself  before  the  milk 
was  delivered  to  the  dairy,  or  perhaps  now 
and  then  some  water  would  be  left  in  the 
milk  pail  when  cleaning  it,  and  not  care¬ 
fully  thrown  away  before  filling  the  pail 
with  milk.  The  proprietors  of  these  early 
dairies  made  in  most  cases  a  mess  of  it 
after  running  them  a  few  years,  and  not 
only  lost  their  own  money,  but  as  a  rule 
some  of  the  farmers’  as  well,  and  the 
dairies  were  by-and-by  looked  upon  as 
an  evil.  In  spite  of  this  bad  beginning, 
the  idea  of  cooperation  did  not  die  out 
among  the  farmers-,  for  while  years  rolled 
by  and  the  prices  of  grain  gradually  low¬ 
ered.  the  prices  on  the  butter  were  raised, 
and  it  became  plain  that  only  in  finding 
a  way  to  make  the  butter-making  profit¬ 
able  to  the  smaller  farmer  was  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  country.  Then  came  the 
year  1878,  and  with  that  the  invention 
of  the  separator,  which  started  new  life 
in  the  Danish  dairy  world,  and  bred  new 
hope  in  the  heart  of  the  small  farmer. 

In  January,  1881,  as  many  as  00  sep¬ 
arators  were  in  use  in  various  districts 
of  the  country,  and  in  the  Winter  of 
1SS1-1SS2  the  first  cooperative  dairy  was 
started  in  Jutland  by  small  farmers,  who 
induced  a  clever  young  dairyman  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  run  it.  It  was  started  with 
milk  guaranteed  from  400  cows,  and  it 
was  a  success  from  the  start  and  became 
the  first  real  forerunner  of  the  great  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Danish  dairy  interest. 
The  following  Summer  other  cooperative 
dairies  followed,  and  each  year  the  num¬ 
ber  has  increased,  until  Denmark  in  the 
year  1S97  was  the  proud  possessor  of 
1,145  dairies  with  an  invested  capital  of 
about  $7,000,000.  Ten  years  after  the 
first  cooperative  dairy  was  started 
Denmark’s  export  of  butter  had  grown 
from  2,014  million  pounds  to  0.748  mil¬ 
lion,  and  16  years  after,  it  had  grown  to 
15,310  million,  and  it  has  been  growing 


ever  since  and  is  growing  still.  (In  1903 
it  was  16,027  million  pounds.) 

This  in  a  nutshell  is  the  history  and 
the  results  of  the  Danish  cooperative 
dairies,  but  as  it  does  not  convey  to  the 
reader  any  idea  of  the  methods  employed 
by  the  Danish  farmers  in  order  to  reach 
these  marvelous  results,  I  shall  yield  the 
floor  to  an  old  and  experienced  Danish 
dairyman,  who  has  been  in  the  movement 
ever  since  it  started,  and  who  is  one  of 
the  leading  authorities  on  the  dairy  ques¬ 
tion  in  Denmark  today.  lie  said :  “You 
wish  to  know  how  the  farmers  have  man¬ 
aged  to  start  their  cooperative  dairies? 
A  number  of  farmers  in  a  certain  section 
of  the  country  owning  from  500-800  cows 
simply  unite  and  organize  a  society  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  dairy.  The 
capital  necessary  amounts  on  an  aver¬ 
age  to  Kr.  30  ($7.50)  per  cow,  and 
is  either  subscribed  by  the  members,  or 
what  is  more  general,  taken  up  as  a  loan 
in  some  bank,  which  "accepts  a  guarantee 
for  the  money  from  all  the  members.  Of 
course,  the  establishing  of  large  dairies 
is  cheaper  per  cow  than  the  establishing 
of  smaller  ones,  so  very  few  have  less 
than  100  cows,  and  the  majority  have 
from  500-800 ;  here  and  there  some  are 
found  with  even  1,200-1,500  cows,  or 
sometimes  more.  In  general  the  number 
of  cows  has  been  growing  with  all  of 
them.  Many  have  begun  with  300-400 
cows  and  have  now  1.000.  Besides,  in 
most  cases  the  annual  profit  of  each  cow 
is  greatly  increased,  because  the  cows 
have  not  only  gradually  been  better  fed, 
but  they  have  also  developed  into  more 
decided  milk-giving  cows. 

“The  cooperative  dairies  are  ruled  by 
laws,  which  are  very  much  alike  all  over 
the  country,  as  a  common  aim  for  all  the 
societies  is  stated  in  them :  to  get  the 
greatest  possible  profit  out  of  the  milk, 
not  only  by  .producing  good  butter  and 
cheese,  but  also  by  returning  good 
skimmed  milk  for  use  in  the  different 
members’  household.  This  last  aim  was 
soon  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance,  because  if  the  housewife  is  sure 
of  getting  good  milk  back  from  the  dairy 
she  will  not  hesitate  in  sending  this  in¬ 
stitution  all  the  new  milk  she  can  spare, 
and  consequently  the  wagons  get  bigger 
loads:  all  the  milk  is  utilized  by  the 
separator  and  the  housewife  is  spared 
from  handling  a  part  of  the  milk  at  home. 
The  officers  of  the  societies  consist  in 
some  places  of  five,  in  other  places  of 
seven  or  nine,  yes,  even  up  to  17  men.  as 
a  rule  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
half  of  the  members  retiring  each  year. 
Of  course  many  officers  do  not  improve 
matters,  but  for  many  reasons  it  has, 
however,  been  found  practical  and  best, 
that  the  offices  of  president,  cashier  and 
bookkeeper  are  filled  by  three  different 
persons.  The  officers  are  elected  at  the 
annual  or  semi-annual  meetings.  The 
annual  or  semi-annual  meetings  are  the 
highest  authority  for  the  corporation, 
and  all  questions  are  decided  by  simple 
majority,  without  regard  to  the  number 
of  cows  the  individual  members  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  own. 

“The  members  are  not  only  responsible 
for  their  society’s  loans  and  liabilities, 
but  each  member  is  compelled  to  deliver 
all  his  milk  to  the  dairy  during  the  10 
or  15  years,  for  which  the  society  gen¬ 
erally  is  started.  With  the  exception  of 
small  sales  to  poor  people,  in  his  neigh¬ 
borhood,  no  member  is  allowed  to  sell 
milk,  butter  or  cheese.  All  the  milk  not 
used  in  the  members’  household  shall  each 
day  be  delivered  to  the  dairy,,  and  only 
by  death  of  the  member  or  by  sale  of  his 
farm  can  he  be  released  from  this  obliga¬ 
tion.  Many  of  the  large  farmers  hesi¬ 
tated  in  the  beginning  to  give  all  their 
milk  to  the  dairy,  hence  this  severe  clause. 
Now  it  is  no  longer  needed,  because  it 
has  been  proved  that  the  farmers  cannot 
use  their  milk  to  better  advantage  than 
by  bringing  it  to  the  dairy. 

“The  production  and  handling  of  the 
milk  is  or  should  be  controlled  by  the  of¬ 
ficers.  They  have  the  right  to  look  after 
the  barns,  the  feedrooms,  the  cleaning  of 
the  milkpails,  the  milking,  the  cooling 
of  the  milk.  etc.  In  the  beginning  it  was 
also  stipulated  how  and  with  what  the 
cows  should  be  fed,  but  such  a  stipulation 
is  no  longer  necessary,  as  the  farmers 
have  been  taught  that  and  it  is  for  their 
own  interest  to  feed  and  treat  the  cows 
well  and  deliver  as  much  and  as  good 
milk  as  possible. 

“The  milk  is  paid  for  according  to  its 
weight  and  according  to  the  percentage 


of  cream  it  contains.  Generally  28 
pounds  of  milk  is  calculated  to  give  one 
pound  of  butter,  but  in  reality  it  is  a 
few  pounds  less.  The  running  expenses 
are  more  than  covered  by  figuring  the 
returned  skimmed  milk  and  churned  milk 
at  1  or  %  Ore  (1  Ore  equals  y±  Ameri¬ 
can  cent)  per  pound,  and  what  is  saved 
up  on  that  account  during  the  year  is 
paid  out  to  the  members  according  to  the 
quantity  of  milk  delivered.  . 

“To  get  clever  and  experienced  persons 
to  run  the  dairy  naturally  caused  many 
difficulties  at  first,  but  clever  men  and 
women  from  all  classes  soon  began  to 
educate  themselves  for  those  positions 
and  for  many  years  there  has  been  no 
lack  of  suitable  persons.  Large  dairies 
pay  best,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  cheaper 
to  build  a  dairy  with  a -capacity  for  six 
million  pounds  of  milk  annually,  than 
three  equally  well  equipped  dairies  with 
two  million  pounds  capacity  each.  Be¬ 
sides,  a  large  butter  manufacturer  ob¬ 
tains  a  higher  price  for  his  products 
than  the  three  smaller  ones,  and  it  is  of 
course  cheaper  for  the  larger  dairy  to 
pay  a  first-class  -manager  than  it  is  for 
the  three  small  ones  to  pay  three  first- 
class  men.  Here  in  Denmark  it  is  to 
the  large  dairies  that  we  owe  most  of 
the  improvements,  in  fact  .the  whole  won¬ 
derful  development  of  our  butter  produc¬ 
tion,  as  it  is  those  which  have  united 
and  established  experimental  laboratories 
and  helped  intelligent  men  and  women 
to  take  post  graduate  courses,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  their  knowledge  and  usefulness.” 


Defective  Cream  Separation. 

It  is  said  that  poor  work  with  hand 
separators  causes  heavy  loss  of  cream  in 
many  dairies.  Quite  a  proportion  of  the 
butter-fat  escapes  into  the  skim-milk. 
The  Wisconsin  Agricultural  College  bul¬ 
letin  says  about  this : 

“C.  E.  Lee  of  the  University  Dairy 
School  has  assigned  six  causes  for  the 
loss  of  fat  in  milk  :  First,  the  separator 
may  not  be  standing  level  upon  a  firm 
foundation ;  second,  the  bowl  may  be 
out  of  balance  and  vibrating  too  much 
when  in  operation ;  third,  the  bowl  may 
not  be  operated  at  full  speed,  (if  the 
speed  of  the  handle  should  be  4S  or  60, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  book  of  instruc¬ 
tions,  it  must  be  maintained  at  that  rate 
during  the  separating,  and  if  other  than 
hand  power  is  used  the  speed  of  the 
bowl  must  be  the  same)  ;  fourth,  skim¬ 
ming  milk  that  is  too  cold,  (milk  should 
be  separated  immediately  after  each 
milking),  fifth,  the  cream  outlet  may  be 
partially  stopped,  due  to  improper  clean¬ 
ing  of  the  separator ;  sixth,  the  bowl  may 
be  too  low’  or  too  high.  If  too  low,  it  is 
due  to  the  parts  being  partially  worn, 
or  in  removing  the  bottom  parts  for 
cleaning  and  not  readjusting  the  height 
of  the  bowl  to  its  original  position.” 


Tommy  :  What  does  the  paper  mean  by 
calling  Mr.  Too  Sharp  an  eight-by-ten 
business  man?  Tommy's  Father:  I  pre¬ 
sume  it  means  he  is  not  exactly  square. 
— Melbourne  Leader. 


Edwards  STEEL  Shingles  never  rot  or 
burn.  Made  forever  rustproof  by  famous 
Edwards  “Tightcote”  Process.  Easier  put 
on  than  common  shingles.  No  extras. 

iNo  tools.  No  expert  workmen.  No  paint 
required.  Far  outlast  wood  shingles. 
Over  125,000  satisfied  users.  Write.  Get 
prices  and  Free  Book  No.  1273.  Send 
dimensions  of  roof  if  possible.  (1S0) 

This  Brings  Big  Offer 

J  THE  EHWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

1223-1273  lock  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Please  send  Book  on  your  Steel  Shingles,  to 
J  gather  with  latest  Freight-Paid  prices. 

*  Name 


Address 


ihall  we  send  you  free  book  about 

APPLETON 

WOOD  SAWS 

It  shows  pictures  of  all  our  buzz,  drag, cir¬ 
cular  log  saws  and  portable  wood  sawing 
rigs,  with  or  without  Appleton  Gasoline 
Engines,  Tells  you  straight  facts  which 
we  guarantee  our  saws  to  back  up.  Opens 
a  way  for  you  to  make  money  this  Winter 
sawing  your  own  and  your  neighbors* 
wood.  You  want  a  saw  to  last— made 
strong-boxes  that  never  heat— don’t  ex¬ 
periment  with  cheap  saws  then,  buy  an 
Appleton,  40  years  the  standard.  Send  for 
booklet  to-day.  •  Batavia  Ill  IJ  S  A. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO. SmWST St 


MELONEY  £fA°?cAAT£ 

tells  you  the  money-making  cows  in  your  hard- 
Pushing  a  button  gives  weight  of  milk.  Saves 
feeding  expense  on  small  milkers.  Suitable  for  any 
size  herd.  We  are  prepared  to  eauip  dairies 
throughout.  Send  for  our  300-page  catalogue  “D", 
DAIRYMENS  SUPPLY  C  OMPANY 
Philadelphia  and  Lansdowne,  Pa, 


Handy  _ 
Binder  * 

JUST  the  thing  for 
preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yobkeb. 
Durable  and  cheap.  Sent 
postpaid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


is  a  feed  of  great  value  in  itself.  It  increases  the  assimilative  and 
digestive  powers,  of  your  Farm  Stock. 

It  is  absolutely  different  from  any  other  feed  in  the  world, 
because  of  its  peculiar  properties. 

Its  antiseptic  properties  free  the  stomach 
and  intestines  from  worms  or  bacteria,  thus 
enabling  your  animal  to  get  full  value 
from  its  food. 

FOR  ALL  FARM  STOCK 

feed  34  Molassine  Meal,  ^4  regular  ration 
to  get  best  results. 

Write  us  for  our  latest  book  on  Feeding. 


Look  for  this  Trade 
Mark 

on  overy  bag 


-wvESs,*. 


“MOLASSINE 
MEAL”  is  put  up 
in  100  lb.  bags. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
it  or  write  direct. 


MOLASSINE  ECOMpANy326  Board  of  Trade,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

St.  John.  Montreal.  Toronto.  Winnipeg. 
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More  Money  From  Your  Hens! 

Do  You  Want  to  Learn  How? 

WE  are  in  a  position  to  help  you  with  your  poultry.  The  best  poultry  writers  in  the  country 
are  ready  to  answer  your  questions,  and  will  direct  you  step  by  step  in  the  development  and 
care  of  your  flock.  Through  their  help  you  may  become  an  expert  yourself,  if  you  will  follow 
their  suggestions  and  take  up  a  line  of  reading  in  connection  with  your  practical  work  in  the 
henyard.  This  service  is  free  to  all  subscribers  and  their  families.  Make  frequent  use  of  it,  and 
begin  at  any  time. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Stiff  Cow. 

A  Jersey  cow  became  stiff  a  few  months 
ago  in  her  right  hind  leg.  I  rubbed  it 
with  liniment  but  that  did  not  do  much 
good.  Some  days  it  is  much  better,  but 
other  times  it  is  so  stiff  that  she  cannot 
bend  it  at  all.  Thinking  it  is  rheuma¬ 
tism,  I  always  give  her  good  straw  bed¬ 
ding  on  a  plank  floor.  To-day  I  noticed 
that  her  left  hack  leg  is  getting  stiff,  too. 
What  do  you  advise?  G.  H.  v. 

Virginia. 

In  such  a  case  the  first  step  should  be 
to  have  the  cow  tested  with  tuberculin, 
as  tuberculosis  is  a  common  but  unsus¬ 
pected  cause  of  such  mysterious  lame¬ 
ness.  If  she  proves  free  from  tubercu¬ 
losis  some  good  may  follow  rubbing  of 
the  affected  joints  with  oil  of  winter- 
green  and  the  internal  administration  of 
half  an  ounce  of  salicylate  of  soda  twice 
a  day  in  feed.  Chronic  rheumatism,  how¬ 
ever,  tends  to  prove  incurable.  A.  S.  A. 


Carpitis;  Warts. 

1.  I  have  a  mare  11  years  old ;  I  think 
she  has  capped  knee.  I  never  noticed 
when  she  got  hurt,  but  she  gradually 
kept  getting  lamer  on  her  left  leg.  Her 
knee  is  swollen  but  not  feverish  and  not 
very  sore  to  the  touch,  but  it  hurts  her  to 
bend  it,  and  she  is  quite  lame  now.  Can¬ 
not  drive  her,  or  work  her.  I  used  lini¬ 
ment  but  it  was  just  like  using  so  much 
water.  What  can  I  do  for  her  knee,  and 
will  she  always  be  lame?  2.  What  can 
I  do  to  reduce  cancerous  blood  warts 
on  horses?  E.  F.  c. 

Washington. 

1.  The  case  is  serious  and  recovery 
doubtful ;  but  lameness  may  subside  if 
you  repeatedly  blister  the  knee  with  a 
mixture  of  one  dram  of  biniodide  of  mer¬ 
cury  and  one  ounce  of  lard ;  after  removal 
of  the  hair.  The  mare  must  be  tied  so 
that  she  cannot  bump  her  knee  on  any¬ 
thing  when  she  is  pawing  because  of  the 
blister.  2.  Have  the  growths  cut  out ; 
then  cauterize  the  bases  with  lunar  caus¬ 
tic  pencil.  If  you  cannot  have  the  opera¬ 
tion  performed,  paint  the  growths  with 
nitric  acid,  and  remove  the  scabs  or 
sloughs  that  form  ;  then  repeat  the  treat¬ 
ment  as  often  as  required.  Smear  lard 
around  the  warts  before  using  the  acid. 

A.  s.  A. 


Puff*. 

1.  I  have  a  driving  horse,  that  has 
“puffs.”  Ilis  hind  ankles  are  very  much 
swollen,  especially  after  a  long  drive.  He 
stumbles  occasionally  in  his  hind  legs  go¬ 
ing  down  hill.  I  thing  his  kidneys  are 
a  little  out  of  order,  but  not  much.  I 
feet  him  oats  and  hay  and  he  has  good 
care.  Sometimes  he  is  slow  on  the  road 
and  it  takes  some  urging  to  get  any¬ 
where.  He  makes  about  20  miles  a  day 
(not  every  day  but  now  and  then). 
What  can  I  do  to  help  him?  He  is  a 
line  horse  every  other  way.  He  stands 
with  his  toe  pointed  down  sometimes. 
After  driving  his  legs  are  worse  2.  Does 
it  harm  horses  in  any  way,  to  have  cows 
stabled  near  them?  e.  l.  b. 

New  York. 

Drive  the  horse  a  fair  distance  every 
day,  or  at  least  see  to  it  that  he  is  worked 
or  exercised  every  day.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  give  a  horse  long  drives  “now  and 
then.”  Allow  him  a  box  stall  in  the 
stable.  Reduce  the  rich  feed.  Add  roots 
to  the  ration.  Each  time  he  comes  into 
the  stable  hand-rub  the  legs  thoroughly, 
then  wrap  with  cotton  batting  and  band¬ 
age  legs  from  feet  to  hocks.  Do  not  use 
medicine  of  any  kind.  If  this  does  not 
suffice,  after  at  least  a  month’s  trial  it 
would  he  best  to  have  the  back  tendons 
of  the  hind  legs  line-fired  and  blistered 
by  a  competent  veterinarian.  2.  It  is 
best  on  hygienic  grounds  to  keep  cows 
and  horses  separate,  so  that  the  milk  will 
not  become  tainted.  The  horses  are  not 
harmed  by  association  with  cows ;  but 
the  smell  of  the  horses  is  objectionable 
in  a  cow  stable.  a.  s.  a. 


MAKES  HENS  LAY 
MORE  EGGS 


IT  INCREASES  THE  CAPACITY  OF 
GOOD  HENS, AND  MAKES  EVEN 
A  POOR  HEN  DO  HER  LEVEL  BEST 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  ISO 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
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tetoLMO  Chick  Brooder 

Both 

For  IvJ 


covered  witn  asoes- 
“  tos  and  gralvanizod  iron.h 
triple  walla,  copper  tank, 
nursery, egg  tester,  ther¬ 
mometer, ready  to  use, 

1__  ,  30  days;  trial 

Money  back  if  Not  O.  K.  Write  today. 

IRONCLAD  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Pol  121  p.rine,  Wisconsin 


FPE1C-' 

^^JP.AtC 


|  Write  for  fre© 
I  catalog  today. 


Jimmy,  Always  Give 

100  Cents’  Worth  for 
Every  Dollar  You  Get” 

That’s  what  my  father  said  to  me  when  I 
was  a  kid— and  that’s  what  I’m  doing  when 
I  you  my  Belle  City  hatching  outfit. 
27b, 000  users  -null  tell  you  so.  I’m  giving 
you,  more,  when  you  compare  my 

8  Times 
World’s 


Champion 


BELLE 
CITY 

with  any  other  incubator,  regardless  of  prioe. 
My  Belle  City  has  won  Bight  World’s  Cham¬ 
pionships.  Thousands  have  made  100  per 
oent  perfect  hatohes.  Send  for  my  New 
Book,  “Hatcnlng  Facts.  •*  It  tells  of  big 
money  making  successes.  A  postal  brings 
it  to  you.  My  low  price  will  surprise  you. 


]  1*  2  or  3 
U  Months'' 

Homo  Test 
Freight 

Prepaid  East  of  Rookie* 
Allowed  that  far  beyond 

Um  Rohan,  Pres.,  Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48  .Racine,  Wit. 


Saves  Work— Saves  Money 

1  X-Ray  only  incubator  that  completes  hatch  on 
onegallonoii.  Automatic  Trip  regulates  flame. 
Heat  always  right.  Thermometer  always  visi¬ 
ble.  X-Ray  Brooders  also  centrally  heated. 
Send  for  free  book  No.  32,  in  colors.  Direct  from 
factory,  lowest  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 
X-Ray  Incubator  Co.,  Dcs  Moines.  Iowa 


There  is  Ready  Money  in  Baby  Chicks 

H  You  pay  about  two  cents  apiece  for  hatching  eggs  in  season. 

You  can  sell  Baby  Chicks  for  15  cents  apiece.  Install  a 

|  Candee  Incubator  j 

^  Hot  Water  Sectional — -Automatic 

p  in  any  clean  cellar  or  basement  and  you  will  have  a  modern  farm  machine  that  will  |1 
n  produce  money  quick;  $1,056  Profit  in  126  Days  in  6600  Egg-Machine;  $1,584 in  189  Days,  p 

H  T  his  is  a  wonderful  thing  when  you  stop  to  think  that  nearly  all  the  other  i§ 
H  products  you  use  machines  for  are  not  sold  until  Fall.  By  selling  Baby  Chicks  = 
^  and  hatching  eggs  for  other  people  you  get  a  cash  income  in  Spring. 

M  The  Candee  Incubator  is  as  safe  as  the  kitchen  stove.  You  can  set  it  up  in  a  = 


Incubator  Cellar. 

I  wish  to  have  a  cellar  dug  under  a 
room  where  I  shall  have  two  incubators. 
The  room  is  14  feet  square.  The  under 
soil  here  is  heavy  clay ;  a  cellar  already 
made  under  another  room  is  drained.  The 
drain-pipe  of  the  new  cellar  will  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  old  one.  I  don’t  know 
whether  to  have  the  walls  made  of  solid 
concrete,  air-space  concrete  blocks  or 
bricks.  I  wish  to  have  moisture  enough 
for  the  incubators,  and  not  too  much  of  it. 
How  much  light  and  ventilation  will  be 
needed?  Will  the  floor  be  best,  made  of 
bricks  or  cement?  J.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

The  material  of  which  the  wall  is  built 
will  have  little  influence  upon  the  moist¬ 
ure  content  of  the  air  in  the  cellar,  and 
I  should  use  that  which  will  be  the  most 
economical,  probably  in  this  case  solid 
concrete.  If  the  cellar  is  sufficiently  well 
drained  to  keep  the  floor  from  being  mud¬ 
dy  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  any  other 
flooring  than  the  natural  clay.  A  little 
water  upon  the  floor  would  be  rather  an 
advantage  than  otherwise  when  operating 
incubators,  as  it  would  help  to  keep  the 
air  of  the  room  sufficiently  moist  for  good 
results.  You  should  have  one  or  more 
windows  in  each  of  two  opposite  sides 
for  light  and  ventilation.  M.  B.  D. 

Sprouting  Oats. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  sprout  oats 
during  the  Winter  season?  Is  there  any 
solution  on  the  market  that  will  hasten 
its  growth?  w.  l’h. 

New  York. 

Oats  are  sprouted  by  placing  them  in 
a  layer  having  a  depth  of  two  or  three 
inches,  usually  in  trays,  and  keeping  them 
moist  by  sprinkling  with  tepid  water. 
They  must,  of  course,  be  kept  in  a  room 
where  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  high 
to  permit  plant  growth,  and  this  requires 
artificial  heat  in  the  Winter  time.  A 
warmed  living  room  or  the  basement  next 
to  a  heater  may  be  used.  I  know  of  no 
solution  which  will  hasten  their  growth, 
moisture  and  warmth  being  the  only  two 
things  needed.  if.  B.  D. 

Cross-bred  Fowls. 

What  would  be  vhe  result  from  cross¬ 
ing  the  Plymouth  Rocks  with  White 
Wyandottes  as  a  laying  strain?  Would 
they  be  as  good  as  the  purebred  Plymouth 
Rocks?  w.  L.  S. 

East  Charlotte,  Vt. 

There  would  be  nothing  gained  by 
crossing  B.  P.  Rocks  with  Wyandottes, 
either  to  produce  layers  or  fowls  for 
meat.  They  are  breeds  of  the  same  type, 
and  you  would  get  simply  a  mongrel  mix¬ 
ture  which  might  or  might  not  lay  as  well 
as  the  purebred  fowls  used  in  the  cross. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  would  lose  all 
uniformity  in  color  and  type,  would  les¬ 
sen  the  value  of  the  fowls  for  breeding 
purposes,  and  would  make  mongrels. 

Space  for  Fowls;  Dose  of  Salts. 

1.  How  many  Leghorn  hens  would  you 
put  in  a  house  16x32  feet?  How  many 
Leghorn  pullets  in  the  same  size  house? 
The  birds  are  to  be  confined  in  these 
houses  all  Winter.  What  would  you 
think  if  a  man  should  put  250  birds 
in  such  a  size  house?  2.  How  much  Ep¬ 
som  salts  would  you  allow  for  each 

bird  if  you  wanted  to  give  a  dose  to  a 

large  flock?  F.  c.  S. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  A  henhouse  16x32  feet  in  size  should 
accommodate  from  150  to  175  Leghorn 
hens  if  kept  clean  and  well  ventilated. 
Pullets  should  have  as  much  space  as 
hens.  I  should  think  that  a  man  who  put 
250  fowls  into  such  a  house  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  occasion  to  regret  it.  2.  I 

doubt  if  you  would  get  hens  to  take 
enough  Epsom  salts  in  their  drinking 
water  to  have  any  effect.  A  teaspoonful 
to  each  hen  would  he  a  fair  dose. 

M.  B.  D. 

Laying  Ration  for  Indian  Runners. 

Will  you  give  a  good  Winter  laying 
ration  for  Indian  Runner  ducks? 
Pennsylvania.  J.  c.  c. 

Here  is  one  used  by  a  neighbor  who  is 
a  successful  breeder  of  Indian  Runner 
ducks :  Three  parts  wheat  bran,  one  and 
one-half  parts  wheat  middlings,  two  parts 
cornmeal,  one  to  two  parts  green  stuff, 
one-fourth  of  one  part  of  beef  scrap,  and 
five  per  cent  of  fine  grit.  Any  mash 
good  for  laying  hens  will  do,  but  it  should 
always  contain  at  least  10  per  cent  of 
good  beef  scrap.  Where  the  eggs  are  not 
to  be  used  for  hatching,  more  beef  scrap 
may  he  used.  Keep  oyster  shell  and  grit 
or  sand  constantly  before  them.  Another 
laying  mash  recommended  by  James  Ran¬ 
kin  is:  Equal  parts  wheat  bran  and  corn- 
meal  ;  10  per  cent  beef  scrap ;  20  per  cent 
low  grade  flour;  10  per  cent  boiled  tur¬ 
nips  or  potatoes;  15  per  cent  clover  rowen, 
green  rye,  or  cabbage,  chopped  fine ;  and 
three  per  cent  of  grit.  Mix  with  cold 
water.  M.  b.  d. 


Blackhead  in  Market  Turkeys. 

Is  a  turkey  suffering  from  blackhead 
a  fit  article  for  food  if  killed — also  is  a 
turkey  a  fit  article  of  food  if,  although 
having  shown  no  outward  signs  of  the 
disease,  its  intestines  show  evidences  of 
blackheads  after  the  bird  has  been  killed? 

Vermont.  B.  s. 

Blackhead  is  a  disease  of  the  internal 
organs,  involving  chiefly  the  liver  and  in¬ 
testines.  If  the  disease  has  not  pro¬ 
gressed  sufficiently  to  manifest  itself  by 
any  external  symptons,  I  know  of  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  flesh  should  not  he  whole¬ 
some,  hut  after  a  fowl  had  become  in  any 
degree  emaciated,  or  evidently  ailing,  its 
use  for  food  would  be  inadvisable,  if  not 
reprehensible.  M.  B.  D. 

Fresh  Raw  Bone. 

I  should  like  to  learn  where  I  can  buy 
fresh  raw  bone,  as  I  have  good  success 
with  my  hens  when  I  can  procure  it  in 
any  quantity.  a.  z. 

Connecticut. 

YTou  will  probably  have  to  go  to  local 
butchers.  There  is  very  little  general 
trade  in  the  raw  hones  as  they  do  not 
ship  well.  Go  to  all  the  local  butcher 
shops  or  hotels  and  see  if  they  can  supply 
you. 

Hens. 

I  am  just  starting  in  the  hen  business. 
I  raised,  last  Summer,  21  very  fine  White 
Wyandottes,  and  have  some  fine  young 
roosters.  Would  you  advise  to  use  them 
another  season,  or  the  old  one,  the  sire 
of  my  pullets?  He  is  two  years  old. 
Would  you  keep  the  roosters  away  from 
hens  till  time  to  breed?  J.  D.  s. 

New  York. 

I  should  select  the  two  most  vigorous, 
best  shaped,  nearest  to  desired  type,  and, 
other  things  being  equal,  largest,  cock¬ 
erels  from  the  flock  of  youngsters  and 
keep  them  to  mate  with  the  pullets  in  the 
Spring ;  keeping  them,  if  practicable, 
away  from  the  flock  until  about  three 
weeks  before  the  eggs  are  needed  for 
hatching.  This  would  not  be  considered 
good  advice  by  many  breeders  who  are 
afraid  of  inbreeding,  and  who  would  not 
mate  cockerels  with  pullets.  It  is  just 
what  I  should  do,  however,  m".  b.  d. 

Whole  Wheat  or  Stale  Bread. 

What  would  be  the  better  to  feed  Leg¬ 
horn  chickens,  whole  wheat  or  stale 
bread?  Whole  wheat  costs  $2.10  per 
hundred,  stale  bread  $1  per  hundred.  Is 
there  as  much  in  the  bread  as  the  whole 
wheat?  -  j.  j. 

As  bread  is  made  from  the  flour  or 
inner  portion  of  the  wheat  berry,  it  can¬ 
not  have  all  the  feeding  value  of  the 
whole  grain.  It  is  of  value,  however, 
and  when  it  can  be  purchased  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price  may  be  used  as  a  portion 
of  the  rations  for  poultry.  It  is  fatten¬ 
ing  in  its  nature  and  should  not  be  fed 
with  cornmeal  or  similar  fattening  footjs 
alone.  Oats,  meat  scrap,  skim-milk,  and 
other  high  protein  foods  will  help  to  bal¬ 
ance  it  in  the  ration.  M.  B.  D. 

Growths  on  Wattles, 

A  White  Rock  hen  has  two  growths  on 
the  wattle.  They  are  round  and  flat 
with  a  deep  indentation  in  the  center. 
They  are  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  paler  in  color  than  the 
wattle.  There  seems  to  be  no  discharge 
from  them.  The  chicken  shows  no  signs 
of  roup  and  in  fact  looks  healthy  in 
every  other  way.  Her  feed  has  been 
wheat,  a  little  corn  and  slightly  moist¬ 
ened  mash.  Are  these  growths  contagious 
and  can  anything  be  done  for  them? 

Pennsylvania.  .  b.  f. 

The  growths  that  you  describe  are  very 
like  the  eruption  of  chicken  pox,  though 
if  they  are,  some  of  them,  at  least,  should 
break  and  discharge  later.  Chicken  pox 
is  a  very  contagious  disease,  and  in  warm 
climates,  often  a  fatal  one.  You  should 
remove  this  hen  from  the  flock  and  keep 
her  isolated  until  you  can  he  sure  of 
the  nature  of  the  eruption.  If  it  spreads 
and  some  of  the  lesions  break  down  and 
discharge,  you  will  he  safe  in  consider¬ 
ing  it  chicken  pox.  m.  b.  d.  ( 

Offal  for  Poultry. 

That  is  a  strange  question  that  G.  II.  , 
R.,  Connecticut,  asks  on  page  TJ65. 
Strange  that  one  who  is  able  to  make 
a  success  of  the  poultry  business  is  not  j 
able  to  find  a  profitable  outlet  for  the  i 
offal  in  dressing  poultry.  Feed  it  to 
the  rest.  They  will  be  glad  to  get  it,  and 
it  will  do  them  good.  Chop  it  up ;  a  ! 
sharp,  broad,  hatchet  with  a  straight 
edge,  a  good  block  set  on  end,  and  a  live 
man  can  chop  up  the  entrails,  etc.,  heads 
and  feet  of  200  or  300  hens  per  hour 
and  be  well  paid  for  his  work.  If  one 
has  more,  a  little  ingenuity  will  devise 
a  machine  for  cutting  it  up.  It  is  waste¬ 
ful  to  bury  the  offal;  better  feed  it  and 
bury  the  manure  after  the  live  ones  get 
done  with  it.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  wash  or  strip  the  faeces  from  the  en¬ 
trails,  especially  if  the  poultry  have  been  ■ 
unfed  for  24  hours  before  killing. 

North  Carolina.  e.  v.  h. 


Add  extra  600  Egg  Section  any  time 


This  lilOO-Kgg  CANDEE  can  earn  $1GO  in  105  days  hatch¬ 
ing  egg*  lor  other  people.  You  cun  niuke  even  more 
money  selling  Ruby  Chicks. 


few  hours.  The  coal  costs  but  a  few  s 
cents  a  day.  There  is  an  automatic  || 
regulator  on  the  heater  and  each  300  egg  s 
section  has  a  separate  automatic  thermostat  s 
regulator.  This  complete  regulation  and  the  s 
hot  water  heat  makes  stronger,  sturdier  chicks,  s 
These  features  are  found  only  in  the  CANDEE.  s 

Be  the  one  to  start  a  Custom  Hatchery  |= 
Business  in  your  neighborhood.  Write 
us  for  free  booklet  that  tells  you  how. 

CANDEE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO.  | 
Dept.  E  Eastwood,  N.  Y.  ^ 
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The  Henyard. 


THE  THIRD  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  third  week  of  the  contest  at  Storrs 
shows  a  gain  of  8S  eggs  over  the  previous 
week’s  production,  a  total  of  539  eggs  for 
the  week.  The  highest  scoring  pen  was 
Francis  F.  Lincoln’s  White  Leghorns 
and  the  score  38.  One  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  pens  from  Storrs  Agricultural 
Station — also  White  Leghorns — takes  sec¬ 
ond  place  with  a  score  of  31.  This  pen 
has  been  fed  sour  milk  from  the  time  It 
was  hatched,  and  the  sour  milk  is  fed  yet 
in  the  place  of  beef  scraps.  Otherwise 
the  ration  fed  to  this  pen  is  the  same  as 
that  fed  to  all  the  contestants. 

The  wonderful  effect  of  sour  milk  In 
overcoming  white  diarrhoea,  and  in  pro¬ 
moting  rapid  development  and  growth  or 
chicks,  is  fully  described  in  Bulletin  No. 
74,  which  is  still  available  to  those  who 
care  for  it.  Write  direct  to  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College,  Storrs,  Conn. 

White  Wyandottes  are  third  this  week  ; 
Neale  Bros.’  pen  laying  29  eggs,  and  Tom 
Barron’s  pen  of  same  breed  laying  27 
eggs;  30  of  the  33  pens  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  laid  during  the  week  a  total  of 
327  eggs;  leaving  212  eggs  as  the  total 
production  of  the  other  49  pens  of  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds.  This  is  not  a  very  bad 
showing  for  Leghorns  as  Winter  layers. 
Below  is  given  the  week’s  production'  and 
total  of  some  of  the  leading  pens. 


For  the 


Week 

Total 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

F.  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut.  . 

38 

79 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pennsylvania .  .  . 

17 

61 

C.  N.  St.  John,  New  York... 

13 

61 

Storrs  Agr.  Sta.,  Connecticut 

31 

47 

Windswecp  Farm,  Connecticut 

15 

45 

C.  H.  Savage,  Connecticut.  . 

8 

45 

Mrs.  I\.  E.  Woodruff,  Con- 

neetieut  . 

3 

44 

J.  J.  Linehan,  Massachusetts 

16 

44 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Connecticut.  . 

20 

37 

C.  W.  Sherwood.  Connecticut 

19 

36 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  New 

York 

1 X 

QQ 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut . 

13 

32 

Tom  Barron,  England . 

13 

35 

Storrs  Agr.  Sta,,  Connecticut 

18 

28 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island.. 

29 

97 

Tom  Barron,  England. * . 

27 

55 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conueeti- 

cut  . 

19 

66 

West  Mt.  Poultry  Yards, 

Connecticut  . 

15 

31 

D.  J.  Ryan  ■&  Son,  Conueeti- 

cut  . 

0 

2 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS. 

Pineerest  Orchards,  Massa- 


chusetts  . 

19 

50 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  . 

15 

39 

Dr.  J.  A.  Fritchey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  . 

21 

34 

Dearborn  &  Sharpe,  New 

J  ersey  . 

5 

5 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS. 

C.  S.  Scoville.  Connecticut.  . 

11 

39 

Glen  View  Poultry  Farm, 
Connecticut  . 

4 

5 

BARRED  P.  ROCKS. 

J.  F.  Francais.  Long  Island 

13 

28 

VVaveny  Farm,  Connecticut.  . 

1 

4 

BUFF  P.  ROCKS. 

W.  C.  Morgan,  Jr.,  Connecti¬ 
cut  . 

9 

rns 

13 

have 

Tom  Barron’s  White  Legho 

not  started  off  in  the  lead  this 

year,  as 

on  previous  occasions,  but  the  breeding  is 
there,  and  will  show  up  later,  without 
doubt.  Mr.  Barron  has  just  sent  me  as 
a  gift,  a  pen  of  six  White  Leghorn  yearl¬ 
ing  hens,  with  the  following  records :  No. 
126 — legband  numbers — 235  eggs  ;  No. 
105,  248  eggs;  No.  123,  250  eggs;  No. 
109,  237  eggs;  No.  120,  228  eggs;  No. 
117,  225  eggs.  The  five  best  of  these 
six  birds  foots  up  1.198  eggs.  This  is 
eight  more  than  the  winning  pen  laid  in 
the  contest  just  closed  at  ' Storrs .  The 
average  of  Barron’s  winners  was  23S 
eggs;  the  average  of  the  best  five  in  the 
pen  just  sent  me  is  239.6.  I  want  to 
call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
furnishing  winners  to  the  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests  in  America  and  England,  does  not 
exhaust  his  stock  of  good  layers,  he  has 
birds  at  home  that  are  doing  better  than 
the  winners  at  the  contests. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Flour  for  Poultry. 

I  have  about  200  White  Wyandotte 
fowls  some  two  years  old,  and  a  good 
many  hatched  in  March  and  April,  last 
Spring.  I  am  not  getting  any  eggs.  I 
have  a  barrel  of  flour  that  was  weevily. 
Would  you  advise  me  to  give  it  to  the 
chickens,  as  I  have  no  other  use  for  it? 
I  feed  them  on  scratch  food  morning  and 
noon ;  in  the  evening  all  the  corn  they 
can  eat.  besides  one  cabbage  every  other 
day ;  also  they  get  plenty  of  ground  oys¬ 
ter  shell  and  charcoal  in  coop.  They  have 
a  good  run  and  a  very  warm,  comfortable 
house.  c.  E.  M.  B. 

Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

If  not  musty,  the  flour  might  be  fed  in 
small  quantity  in  the  mash,  but  it  is  a 
fattening  rather  than  egg-making  food, 
and  should  be  sparingly  used.  If  vou  are 
giving  your  hens  “all  the  corn  that  they 
will  eat”  at  night,  after  having  had  two 
other  meals  through  the  day.  you  are 
probably  over-feeding  them  and  giving 
them  too  wide  a  ration  for  profitable  egg 


production.  That  is,  too  much  corn  and 
fattening  food,  and  too  little  meat  meal, 
beef  scrap,  skim-milk,  or  other  food  rich 
in  protein.  Try  giving  them  “scratch 
food”  morning  and  night  only,  and  a  dry 
mash  containing  meat  meal  or  beef  scrap 
in  the  proportion  of  from  one-sixth  to 
one-eighth  by  weight,  and  do  not  feed  so 
much  of  either  that  they  become  over  fat 
and  sluggish.  You  will  find  formulas  for 
suitable  dry  mashes  frequently  given  in 
these  columns ;  look  over  your  file. 

M.  B.  D. 


Molting  Pullets. 

I  have  35  pullets  hatched  the  first  of 
April ;  they  laid"  233  eggs  in  September 
and  412  in  October ;  have  dropped  off  to 
four  and  five  a  day  this  month.  The 
feathers  are  all  around  on  floor  and  roost ; 
they  act  dumpy.  They  are  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Combs  look  light ;  when  they 
were  laying  their  combs  were  red.  I  fed 
wheat  once  a  day  and  scratch  feed  in 
morning,  bran  and  middlings  and  meat 
scrap  in  hopper  all  the  time.  They  do 
not  eat  much  of  this  now,  not  half  so 
much  as  they  did  when  they  were  laying. 
I  give  them  all  the  cabbage  they  will  eat. 
I  would  like  to  hear  what  I  can  do  for 
them.  h.  C. 

Kendall,  N.  Y. 

You  have  crowded  these  pullets  pretty 
hard,  and  forced  them  to  a  premature 
maturity.  It  would  have  been  better  to 
feed  them  less  meat  and  allow  them  to 
become  a  month  older  before  beginning  to 
lay.  As  it  is,  all  that  you  can  do  is  to 
feed  them  carefully  and  give  them  time 
to  recover  their  tone.  If  they  are  molt¬ 
ing,  it  will  probably  be  some  time  before 
they  get  into  their  stride  again. 

M.  B.  D. 


Laying  Ration. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  amount  of  food 
per  day  should  be  given  to  25  fowls?  We 
are  somewhat  new  to  the  business,  and  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  been  over¬ 
feeding,  as  our  hens  are  fat  and  do  not 
lay.  We  give  about  three  quarts  of  grain 
(corn  and  wheat)  in  the  morning,  green 
food  at  noon  and  a  wet  mash  at  night, 
the  mash  consisting  of  one  quart  of  bran, 
one  quart  middlings,  one  pint  of  oats,  and 
about  a  pint  of  gluten.  Occasionally  I 
vary  this  with  dry  mash.  Do  you  think 
it  advisable  to  keep  hens  that  are  more 
than  two  years  old?  c.  E. 

Wortendyke,  N.  J. 

No  definite  quantity  can  be  fixed  as  the 
proper  amount  to  feed  a  certain  number 
of  fowls.  If  your  hens  are  over-fat  and 
sluggish,  eating  their  grain  and  mash  and 
loafing  around  until  the  next  meal,  cut 
down  their  rations  until  they  fly  to  meet 
you  as  you  enter  the  pen,  and  scratch 
long  and  vigorously  for  the  last  grain  in 
the  litter.  Do  not  go  to  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  and  feed  just  enough  to  maintain 
the  hen.  leaving  no  surplus  to  be  worked 
into  eggs.  A  hen  must  be  fat  to  lay  well, 
but  she  should  not  be  corpulent.  You 
will  be  in  less  danger  of  overfeeding  if 
you.  keep  a  dry  mash  before  your  hens  in 
a  hopper  and  then  feed  them  as  much 
grain  morning  and  night  as  they  will 
clean  up  readily  with  evident  relish,  nei¬ 
ther  acting  hungry  for  more  nor  indiffer¬ 
ent  about  eating  up  all  that  is  given.  As 
a  starter,  cut  down  your  present  ration 
one-half  and  after  a  few  days  the  actions 
of  the  hens  will  tell  you  whether  it  should 
be  increased  or  not. 


Amount  of  Grain  for  Hens. 

How  many  pounds  of  wheat  would  it 
require  to  feed  100  White  Leghorn  hens 
for  one  day?  j.  b.  m. 

De  Lancey,  N.  Y. 

This  is  much  like  asking  how  many 
pancakes  are  required  to  fill  up  a  hungry 
boy,  and  every  mother  knows  the  useless¬ 
ness  of  trying  to  solve  that  problem  with 
a  pencil.  If  fed  nothing  else,  100  hens 
would  probably  eat  about  four  quarts  of 
wheat  three  times  daily,  and  this  would 
weigh  approximately  23  pounds.  The  j 
size  and  activity  of  the  hens,  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  they  have  to  get  other  food,  ! 
govern  the  amount  of  grain  that  they 
actually  need.  m.  b.  d.  i 


Hen  Ration ;  Heaves. 

1.  When  should  yearling  hens  that  have 
moulted  and  feathered  in  begin  laying? 
2.  What  is  the  best  formula  for  mash  and 
also  for  scratch  grain  for  above  hens? 
They  are  White  Leghorns ;  have  sour 
milk  and  ground  oats,  other  feeds  I  have 
to  buy.  3.  I  have  a  horse  that  has  a 
slight  attack  of  heaves ;  at  times  has  a 
rattling  in  throat  and  cough  some.  Is 
there  anything  that  I  could  give  him  that 
would  cure  or  help  it?  f.  r.  b. 

1.  No  definite  time  can  be  set  at  which  ! 
hens  should  begin  laying  after  moulting.  ! 
Much  depends  upon  the  way  the  hens 
were  fed  and  cared  for  previous  to  and 
during  their  moult.  Some  begin  within  a 
few  weeks,  and  many  nor  until  well  past 
mid-winter.  2.  The  whole  grain  mixture 
should  include  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and 
during  the  Winter,  buckwheat.  A  good 
mash  much  used  by  the  writer  is  one 
recommended  by  the  Maine  Experiment 
Station,  and  is  composed  of  100  pounds 
wheat  bran,  100  pounds  gluten  feed,  100 
pounds  wheat  middlings,  100  pounds  corn- 
meal.  50  pounds  meat  meal,  and  one  quart 
salt.  3.  There  is  no  cure  for  heaves  when 
once  that  disease  becomes  established, 
but  in  light  or  beginning  cases  much  may 
be  done  to  alleviate  the  trouble.  Atten¬ 
tion  to  the  feeding  is  the  most  important 
consideration ;  a  horse  subject  to  the 
heaves  should  never  be  fed  moldy  or  dusty 


hay  or  moldy  fodder  of  any  kind.  Clover  1 
hay  is  objectionable  and  should  not  be 
used.  Clean,  bright  hay  cut  and  moist¬ 
ened  and  fed  in  small  quantity  should 
constitute  the  roughage  while  sound  corn 
and  oats  may  make  up  the  grain  ration. 
Carrots  or  other  roots  are  a  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  diet,  and  the  addition  of 
from  half  a  pin.t  to  a  pint  of  feeding 
molasses  to  each  feed  is  considered  use¬ 
ful.  Water  should  be  given  before  feed¬ 
ing  and  the  horse  should  not  be  allowed 
to  overload  the  stomach  at  any  time  and 
should  not  be  worked  directly  after  feed¬ 
ing.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  open, 
using  a  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil  as  a  laxa¬ 
tive  when  needed.  An  ounce  of  Fowler’s 
solution  of  arsenic  given  twice  daily  in 
the  drinking  water  will  alleviate  the 
symptoms.  _  m.  b.  d. 

A  Precocious  Pullet. — I  have  been 
greatly  interested  in  the  quite  remark¬ 
able  performance  of  a  White  Leghorn 
pullet,  and  am  wondering  whether 

any  of  your  readers  can  duplucate  a 
performance  of  this  kind.  One  of 
my  purebred  White  Leghorn  pullets, 
hatched  in  an  incubator  March  1, 

1913,  while  out  on  range,  stole  her 

nest  and  appeared  in  my  vegetable 

garden  Sept.  12,  1913,  with  11  chicks  as 
lively  as  young  pheasants.  I  secured 
them  all  after  nightfall,  placed  them  in 
a  large  open-front  brood  coop,  well  lit¬ 
tered  with  cut  Alfalfa,  and  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  October  2,  the  chicks  are  all  the 
sturdiest  bunch  I  ever  saw  for  their  age. 
The  nights,  a  good  portion  of  the  time 
since  they  were  hatched,  have  been  pretty 
frosty,  but  the  chicks  appear  to  be  well 
mothered.  For  a  reputed  non-sitting  var¬ 
iety  this  Leghorn  pullet’s  performance 
has  been  very  unusual.  w.  j.  a. 

Oxford,  N.  J. 

Death  To  Rats. — Tell  that  poultry- 
man  who  wishes  to  destroy  vermin  there 
is  nothing  that  beats  fox  terriers  for  rats. 
They  are  on  the  job  all  the  time,  never 
let  up.  I  have  a  female,  spayed,  and 
she  is  a  terror.  There  is  an  organ-box 
enlarged  for  a  certain  amount  of  chickens 
and  that  is  a  regular  death  trap  for  the 
rats,  and  whenever  one  gets  under  she 
makes  it  known  and  with  a  long  lever 
we  raise  it,  under  she  dives,  and  that 
is  the  last  of  the  rat.  The  same  with 
weasels,  minks  or  muskrats  or  rabbits ; 
she  is  forever  on  the  hunt.  We  have  a  1 
fine  tiger  cat  and  a  great  hunter,  but  he 
never  tackles  a  rat  in  the  open,  as  they 
often  run  from  one  outbuilding  to  an¬ 
other,  and  the  fact  is  a  rat  is  a  bad  cus¬ 
tomer  to  tackle,  but  the  dog  knows  her 
business  and  she  never  was-  hurt.  Un¬ 
der  this  one  place  she  caught  a  dozen  or 
more.  I  am  no  dog  crank,  but  they  cer¬ 
tainly  do  away  with  the  rat  and  all  kinds 
of  vermin  that  are  enemies  of  the  poul- 
tryman  and  his  flock.  g.  l.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 


Cows,  ^fresh,  $50  to  $75;  cows,  store, 
$30  to  $50 ;  heifers,  coming  two  years,  j 
$25  to  $40 ;  calves.  Spring,  $15  to  $20 ; 
calves,  veal,  live,  lO  cents  a  pound ;  pork, 
dressed,  12 ;  beef,  dressed.  10 ;  butter. 
35  to  38 ;  milk  $1.80  per  100  lbs. ;  eggs 
50;  potatoes  70;  cabbage  five  to  eight 
cents  head;  turnips  25  cents  a  bushel; 
carrots  50 ;  beets  50 ;  apples  $3  to  $4 
barrel.  c.  B.  w. 

Hartwick,  N.  Y. 

Our  fancy  white  eggs  just  sold  for  48 
cents.  Cows  from  $20  up.  No  fruit 
here ;  we  are  buying  apples  $3.50  deliv¬ 
ered  at  our  station.  Potatoes  85  at  stores. 
Hay  $20;  oats  50;  pork  $11  per  hundred. 

Hartford,  N.  Y.  j.  h.  b. 


112-PAGE  POULTRY  BOOK 
FREE 


If  you  are  thinking:  of  buying 
an  incubator  or  brooder  you 
should  send  for  our  big  1914 
catalog  at  once.  Describes 
many  new  .exclusive  improvements  in  this  year's 

PRAIRIE  STATE 
Incubators  and  Brooders 

AI90  contains  about  60  pages  of  valuable  poul* 
if  j  try  information— how  to  feed,  rear  and  breed;  treat  diseases, 
poultry  buildings,  home  grown  winter  feed,  etc.  Just  out— 
a  postal  brings  it  FREE.  Write  today— now.  Ll] 

|  Prairie  State  Incnbator  Co.,  1 2BMain  St.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


BARGAIN  SALE  OF  WHITE  TURKEYS 

by  a  pair  or  trio.  Our  turkeys  are  a  heavy-weight 
strain.  Remember,  turkeys  have  got  to  be  raised. 
Every  city  has  better  markets  eacli  year.  We  have 
bred  turkeys  13  years— always  the  White  Turkey. 
They  win,  pay,  and  are  most  attractive  at  your  farm 
Write  us.  COLDENHAM  POULTRY  YARDS.  Montgomery.  N  Y. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  FOR  SALE  at  farmers'  prices. 
•  Write  your  wants.  GEO.  F.  WILLIAMSON,  Flanders,  N-J. 


Sfl?E?_25  Choice  Bar  Rock  CockerelsYE^A  r- 

LING  COCKS,  at  $2.50  each.  Also  Pullets;  10  S.  C. White 
Leghorn  Cockerels  and  a  few  Buff  Rocks — strong, 

vigorous  breeders.  Dr.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


Fishel  Strain  White  Rock  Cockerels 

$3  each.  CHAS.  W.  CHAPMAN,  Route  1,  Mystic,  Connecticut 

SALE--  Fancy  Bred  Single  Comb  Red  Cockerels 

$2  to  $5.  Good  value.  Write,  W.  E.  COX.  Woodstock.  Vt. 


FOR  Sale— VIGOROUS  COCKERELS  from  business  White  Wy- 
andottes.  Wm.  Schrader,  New  Spr  in  grille,  Staten  Island,  5.  Y 


Int’1  Egg-Laying  Contest 

COLONIAL  REDS  WIN  over  every  American  entry  of  the 
American  breeds.  Onr  pen  of  Reds  averaged  each  for  the 
year.  194  eggs.  Official  record.  A  real  bred-to-lay  strain 
of  Reds,  single  combs.  We  shipped  to  customers  in  46 
States  last  year.  We  offer  for  sale,  splendid  Cockerels 
that  are  from  our  best  breedinglines,  at  reasonable  prices. 
We  have  already  booked  orders  for  hatching  eggs  from 
Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Michigan,  and  Mass.  We  are 
the  breeders  that  furnish  all  the^birds  that  the  Youth’s 
Companion  send  out  as  premiums.  Honorable  treatment  is 
guaranteed.  COLONIAL  FARM,  Box  O,  Temple,  New  Hampshire 


R.  I.  Reds— White  Wyandottes  maa,  Barred  Rocks* 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  LeghornB,  Exhibition  and  utility 
quality.  Young  stock  and  yearlings.  Bargain  List  and 
catalogue  gratis.  Riverdale  Poultry  Farm,  Riverdale,  Jf.  J 


R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY.  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hate  hing.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Rhode  island  Reds &Mammoth  BronzeTurkeys 

" HONE’S  CRESCENT  STRAIN” 

High  class  breeding  and  exhibition  birds  for  sale. 
Every  bird  shipped  on  approval.  Early  hatched  Red 
cockerels  and  pullets,  bred  from  tested  layers. 

0.  R.  HONE,  Cresctnt  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  New  York 


Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  K; 

high  record  stoek.  Old  and  young  stock  for  sale. 
AUSTIN  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 


sale-S-  C.  White  Leghorn  Roosters  hatched! 

$1.50  to  $3  each.  WM.  H.  HAMMOND,  Hampton,  Conn. 


[JAY-OLD  CHIX  AND  HATCHING  EGGS. 
u  White  Leghorns  Only.  6.00U  Egg  Mammoth  Incubator 
in  continuous  operation  Jan.  1st  to  July.  Custom 

Hatching.  Mohegan  Farm,  Poultry  Dept.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  IV.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

SELECTEP.  VIGOROUS  BIRDS-12  EACH. 

JOHN  LORTON  LIE,  ■  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Book  your  orders  for  March  and  April  chicks  now. 

$12  per  100.  VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point.  N.  Y. 

sFALE-Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

SI  each.  Thoroughbred  SCOTCH  COLI-IE  PUPS 
$3  and  $a  each.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwater,  N.  Y, 


wintoiS.C. White  Leghorn  Pullets&  Cockerels 

of  a  large  and  great-laying  strain,  write 
J.  M.  CASE  -  -  Gilboa,  New  York 

Also  have  a  few  breeding  hens  for  sale. 


uuiitsi  :  mere  was  a  new  Doy  m  our 
school  today.”  Bingo:  “In  your  class?” 
Bobby  :  “I  guess  not.  I  licked  him  with 
one  band.” — Melbourne  Australasian. 

Plfi  O— English  Smooth-haired, 
U17I/VCH  Black,  White,  Red  and 

Cream  Colors.  2  Sows  and  1  Boar.  3  months  old.  $3. 

H.  A/ REGEL,  311  North  42nd  Street,  Camden,  New  Jersey 

P0ULTRYMEN~S?nd2c  stamP  for  Illustrated 

ruw*“*  11  price  list  describing  35  varie- 

Les.  EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS,  MARIETTA.  PA. 

W.  H.  TUR^  ^ G— Mrs.  B.  WRIGHT 
VT*  n*  I  UTviXb.  .  O  Ransomville,  N.  Y 


Bourbon  Red  Turkeys-feg.lS 

CASSIE  D.  TAYLOR,  West  Alexander,  Pa 


souable.  PRINCE  CHARMING  FARM,  Allendale,  N.  J. 

White  Emden  Geese 

The  greatest  money  makers  on  the  farm.  Buy  now. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARD,  R  0.  24,  Alliens.  Pennsylvania 


SC.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  S.  C  RHODE  IS- 
•  LAND  REDS.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  BARRED  PLY¬ 
MOUTH  ROCKS.  S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  MALLARD  DUCKS. 

Bred  for  exhibition  and  utility.  500  surplus  cocker¬ 
els  at  special  prices.  ONONTA  FARM,  Portland,  Conn. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns-f^**^ 

for  breeder*.  Price,  $1  each.  Special  price  on  quan¬ 
tities.  Day-old  chicks — April,  $12  per  100.  May.  $]f> 
per  100.  Geo.  Frost,  Levauna,  Cayuga  Co  ,  New  York 


Giant  Bronze  Toms  $  7 . 0 0 “SRR CD 

cheap.  Write,  H.  J.  Van  Dyke  Gettysburg,  Pi. 

GIANT  BROIMZE  TURKEYS 

.  From  25  lb.  hens  and  40  lb.  tom. 

C.  1).  KANE,  Hrasie  Corners,  New  York 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys-ir^rLaUhtns' 

Prizewinners.  Homer  Palmer,  New  Baltimore  Station,  N.Y. 

_£*•**  African  fipp8PiuVitiresSiWILLIflMH-  warcup 

SALE — HI*  iGail  UCGbG  R.  F.  D.  1,  West  Branch,  New  York 


LEVIN  PRUNER 

HPIIE  best  Primer.  Cuts  ^-inch 
-*•  dry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1.  or  for  club  of  10  ten- 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but 
are  given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  in 
place  of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Make  Your  Hens  Lav 


Y  ou  can  double  your  egg  yield  by  feeding  fresh-cr.t.  raw  bone.  It  i 
contains  over  four  times  as  much  egg-making  material  as  grain  and 
takes  the  piace  of  bugs  and  worms  in  fowis’  diet.  That's  why  it 
gives  more  eggs — greater  fertility,  stronger  chicks,  larger  fowls. 

MANN  S  *MODEL  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  easily  and  rapidly  all  large  and  small  bones  with  adhering 
meat  and  gristle.  Automatically  adapts  to  your  strength.  Never  clogs. 

10  Days'  Frea  Trial.  No  money  down.  Send  for  our  free  books  today. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.  Box  IS  MILFORD,  MASS, 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

A  Merry  Christmas  is  the  earnest  greet¬ 
ing  of  the  Publisher’s  Desk  to  each  and 
every  member  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  family. 

December  is  a  month  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  the  publisher  and  editor.  It  is 
the  beginning  of  the  subscription  season. 
Every  publishing  office  looks  anxiously 
for  the  returns  this  month.  These  re¬ 
turns  are  compared  with  previous  years. 
Every  renewal  is  a  vote  of  confidence. 
Every  refusal  of  an  active  farmer  to  re¬ 
new  a  subscription  is  a  protest  against 
some  action  taken  or  some  service  neg¬ 
lected.  An  occasional  protest  may  be 
helpful ;  but  the  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  form  of  a  renewal  is  a  source  of 
greater  inspiration.  In  years  past  the 
season  has  always  brought  us  encourage¬ 
ment.  Year  after  year  the  subscriptions 
have  increased.  In  return  we  have  given 
whatever  measure  of  ability  and  energy 
we  have  possessed.  We  can  make  no 
greater  promise  for  the  future,  but  we 
can  give  assurance  of  the  best  service  of 
which  we  are  capable,  and  we  look  with 
confidence  for  the  usual  flood  of  renewals 
at  this  time.  Those  who  send  them  early 
will  save  us  much  trouble  and  expense, 
and  will  receive  our  grateful  appreciation 
and  thanks. 

We  think  the  good  women  of  our  farm 
homes  will  be  interested  in  the  12-page 
department  devoted  to  their  special  inter¬ 
ests  this  week.  This  enlarged  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  a  feature  once  a  month  from 
now  on.  We  want  to  make  this  monthly 
feature  of  the  greatest  possible  interest 
and  help  to  the  good  women  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  family.  Suggestions  for  its  devel¬ 
opment  will  be  gladly  received.  Let  the 
women  tell  us  what  they  want  and  we 
will  try  to  get  it  for  them.  Extra  pages 
are  added  to  take  care  of  this  feature. 
In  fact  the  other  departments  will  be 
larger  this  year  than  ever  before.  This 
is  a  paper  founded  on  service  to  the 
subscriber,  and  following  this  ideal  the 
revenues  of  the  paper  must  go  back  in 
liberal  proportion  to  those  who  contri¬ 
bute  to  it,  and  to  those  whom  it  is  bound 
to  serve. 

The  Ileffron  Company  of  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  is  undergoing  reorganization.  We 
have  had  complaints  from  subscribers 
lately  that  they  were  not  receiving  goods 
ordered  from  this  firm  or  premiums 
promised  by  them.  One  subscriber  re¬ 
ports  a  $17  order  for  goods  and  premiums 
that  has  been  in  some  six  months.  The 
company  informs  us  that  as  soon  as  the 
reorganization  and  recapitalization  ne¬ 
gotiations  have  been  brought  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion,  the  succeeding  proprietors  will  give 
attention  to  deserving  complaints  and 
submit  an  equitable  and  generous  propo¬ 
sition  for  adjustment.  The  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  adjustment  will  be  the  goods  ordered 
or  a  return  of  the  remittances. 

__  Ever  since  subscribing  for  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  I  have  taken  great  interest  in  your 
"Publisher’s  '  Desk.”  I  appreciate  your 
courage  and  loyalty  to  your  subscribers. 
Enclosed  find  letter  from  F.  B.  Mills, 
Rose  Hill,  N.  Y.,  to  me,  under  date  of 
March  11,  11)04.  It  explains  itself  and 
is  a  pretty  good  illustration  of  what  you 
call  “guff.”  I  bought  22  shares  of  this 
Consolidated  Ginseng  stock.  Can  I  hold 
him  to  his  promise  on  page  two.  para¬ 
graph  two  of  his  letter?  The  old  certi¬ 
ficate  has  been  called  in  and  new  ones 
issued.  I  can  prove  that  I  bought  22 
shares  of  stock  by  means  of  postal  money 
order  records.  Please  advise  me.  m.  c. 

New  York. 

Page  2,  paragraph  2  reads:  "If  you 
can  only  take  ten  shares,  do  it,  and  if 
you  are  able  to  take  more  do  it  now  for 
I  consider  this  a  rare  chance.  I  will 
further  say  that  in  case  you  want  to  sell 
any  of  the  800  shares  you  may  buy  of 
this  lot,  I  will  guarantee  to  take- it  off 
your  hands  at  the  price  you  pay  by  giv¬ 
ing  me  a  30  day’s  written  notice.  Could 
I  offer  you  anything  better  or  be  any 
fairer  with  you?”  We  think  this  binds 
Mr.  Mills  to  the  return  of  the  money. 
The  stock  had  no  value  at  the  time.  It 
has  had  no  value  at  any  time  since  and 
has  no  value  now.  We  assume  that  Mi- 
Mills  knew  it  had  no  value  at  the  time 
of  the  guarantee.  The  purchaser  relied 
on  Mr.  Mill’s  guarantee,  and  is  entitled 
to  the  return  of  his  money. 

Will  you  please  give,  in  the  Publisher’s 
Desk,  your  opinion  of  the  circular  I  here¬ 
with  enclose  from  the  Amalgamated  Rub¬ 
ber  Company?  w.  j.  w, 

Kansas. 

The  circular  says  the  company  is  auth¬ 
orized  to  issue  7  per  cent  preferred  shares 
to  the  amount  of  $125,000,  and  common 
shares  to  the  par  value  of  $175,000. 
With  every  four  shares  of  preferred  they 
sell  for  cash  they  give  one  share  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  as  a  bonus.  That  is  all  the 


information  about  the  value  of  the  stock 
to  be  found  in  the  circular.  There  is 
not  a  word  about  assets  or  liabilities; 
and  we  are  left  to  infer  what  we  like. 
We  do  find  in  the  circular  some  big 
figures  about  the  consumption  of  rubber 
and  its  value,  but  we  cannot  see  that 
these  statements,  if  true,  have  any  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  value  of  such  stock.  We 
might  as  well  give  the  products  of  gold 
in  the  world,  state  its  value,  and  from 
such  facts  estimate  the  value  of  a  hole 
in  tlie  ground  that  may  or  may  not  con¬ 
tain  traces  of  gold. 

Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  inform  me  what  is 
the  necessary  legal  procedure  when  a 
second  mortgage  is  fully  paid?  Must 
that  fact  be  made  a  matter  of  record,  to 
preserve  the  title?  What  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  way  to  renew  a  first  mortgage  al¬ 
ready  due,  but  all  interest  paid?  What 
is  the  cost,  that  is,  outside  of  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  deed  and  recording?  M.  A.  P. 

New  York. 

When  any  mortgage  is  paid,  the  mort¬ 
gagee  should  furnish  a  certificate  to  show 
that  the  debt  has  been  liquidated.  This 
is  called  a  satisfaction,  and  should  be 
promptly  filed  with  the  county  clerk  and 
recorded. 

The  cheapest  way  to  renew  a  mortgage 
is  to  get  a  letter  from  the  mortgagee 
promising  to  continue  the  mortgage  for 
a  given  time.  Then  the  mortgagee  writes 
in  reply  accepting  the  proposal,  and  the 
twro  letters  form  a  contract.  If  an  ex¬ 
tension  is  required  for  record,  a  lawyer 
would  be  needed  to  prepare  such  a  paper. 
There  should  be  no  cost  in  renewing  a 
mortgage,  except  the  cost  of  papers  and 
recording  fee  when  these  are  required. 
Any_  fee  to  the  lender  for  extending  a 
mortgage  or  for  a  new  mortgage  would  be 
illegal ;  but  if  an  agent  intervenes  to  se¬ 
cure  the  loan  he  may  exact  a  fee. 

In  July  last  we  received  a  letter  con¬ 
taining  the  following: 

In  your  issue  of  June  14,  1013,  upon 
the  second  column  of  page  766,  you  pub¬ 
lish  an  article  relative  to  a  charge  of 
extortion,  conspiracy,  and  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretense  against  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Leister,  Edmont  Mollenliauer  of 
Quakertown,  and  Oswin  Erdman  of 
Pennsburg.  Mr.  Mollenliauer  has  writ¬ 
ten  to  me  in  reference  to  the  publication 
of  said  article.  I  was  the  attorney  for 
the  defendants  in  said  case.  The  case 
was  started  under  a  misapprehension 
upon  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
as  soon  as  the  facts  were  ascertained  by 
the  district  attorney,  the  prosecutor  and 
court,  the  case  was  promptly  nol-prossed, 
without  the  payment  of  a  dollar  to  the 
prosecutor. 

Then  followed  a  lengthy  explanation  of 
the  case,  and  the  letter  concluded  with 
this : 

After  you  have  made  this  investigation 
you  should  write  to  Mr.  Mollenliauer 
stating  that  you  intended  to  do  him  no 
injury,  or  fix  up  the  matter  with  him  in 
such  a  way  as  will  satisfy  him. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Perkasie,  Pa.  grim  &  grim. 

The  item  referred  to  was  a  statement 
of  a  court  action  as  follows: 

IIelo  on  False  Pretense  Charge. — 

On  the  charge  of  extortion,  conspiracy 
and  obtaining  money  under  false  pre¬ 
tense,  William  W.  Leister,  Edmont 
Mollenliauer,  of  Quakertown,  and  Oswin 
Erdman.  of  Pennsburg,  were  held  in  bail 
by  Magistrate  Harvey.  The  prosecutor 
is  George  M.  Mack,  of  Pennsburg.  lie 
alleges  that  after  he  sold  a  farm  for 
$2,700  to  Henry  F.  Hoyle,  the  defendant*, 
who  are  real  estate  agents,  compelled 
him  to  sign  a  promissory  note  for  $190. 
The  men  claimed  that  amount  was  due 
them  for  commission.— Pennsylvania  Lo¬ 
cal  Paper. 

As  we  understand  it,  Mr.  Mack  sold  a 
farm  owned  by  his  son  to  Mr.  Hoyle. 
The  defendants  claimed  that  Mr.  Hoyle 
was  their  customer,  and  that  they  were 
entitled  to  a  commission.  The  indict¬ 
ment  charged  extortion  in  compelling  Mr. 
Mack  to  sign  a  note  for  $190  in  their 
favor.  Our  information  is  that  before 
the  case  came  to  trial,  the  defendants  re¬ 
quested  a  settlement,  that  they  returned 
the  $190  note  to  Mr.  Mack  ;  and  paid  the 
costs  of  the  court,  and  Mr.  Mack’s  at¬ 
torney’s  fees,  in  all  $137.23.  Mr.  Mack 
is  an  old  man  and  did  not  care  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  case  after  restitution  was  made, 
and  so  the  case  was  dropped.  Mr.  Leis¬ 
ter  was  the  prize  winner  for  selling  farms 
at  a  high  commission  in  the  E.  A.  Strout 
Farm  Agency  contest,  and  Mr.  Mollen- 
hauer  is  also  connected  with  the  Strout 
Agency.  Such  is  the  result  of  our  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  without  the  necessity  of 
writing  Mr.  Mollenliauer  as  suggested  we 
hope  the  result  will  “satisfy  him.” 

J.  J.  D. 


FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Under  this  heading  we  endeavor  to  give  ad¬ 
vice  and  suggestions  about  feeding  mixtures  of 
grains  and  fodders.  No  definite  rules  are  given, 
but  the  advice  is  based  upon  experience  and 
average  analyses  of  foods.  By  “protein”  is 
meant  the  elements  in  the  food  which  go  to 
make  muscle  or  lean  meat.  "Carbohydrates” 
comprise  the  starch,  sugar,  etc.,  which  make 
fat  and  provide  fuel  for  ttie  body,  while  "fat” 
is  the  pure  oil  found  in  foods.  "Dry  matter” 
means  the  weight  of  actual  food  left  in  fodder 
or  grain  when  all  the  water  is  driven  off.  A 
"narrow  ration”  means  one  in  whicli  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  protein  to  carbohydrates  is  close — a 
“wide”  ration  means  one  which  shows  a  larger 
proportion  of  carbohydrates. 


Increasing  Protein  in  Ration. 

I  have  good  silage  with  corn  in  it,  oats 
and  wheat,  cornstalks  and  good  oat  straw. 
What  shall  I  buy  sit  present  market  prices 
to  feed  a  balanced  ration  to  my  cows  for 
butter?  Will  it  be  best  to  sell  my  wheat 
at  95  cents  per  bushel  and  buy  bran  or 
middlings  at  $1.50  per  hundred,  or  grind 
the  wheat  and  feed?  Which  way  shall  I 
get  most  protein  for  my  money?  You 
will  notice  wheat  at  95  cents  and  mid¬ 
dlings  at  $1.50  per  hundred  are  nearly 
same  price  pound  for  pound.  a.  b.  c. 

All  of  your  feeding  stuffs  are  deficient 
in  protein,  but  high  in  carbohydrates. 
They  should  therefore  be  supplemented 
by  feeds  rich  in  protein.  Some  of  these 
are  cotton-seed  meal,  with  38  per  cent 
of  digestible  protein,  oil  meal,  30  per 
cent,  buckwheat  middlings,  23  per  cent, 
culled  beans,  23  per  cent,  brewer’s  dried 
grains,  20  per  cent,  malt  sprouts,  20  per 
cent,  wheat  middlings,  17  per  cent,  wheat 
bran,  12  per  cent,  distillers’  dried  grains, 
23  per  cent,  gluten  feed,  21  per  cent. 
Without  knowing  the  prices  you  must 
pay,  nor  what  kinds  of  feed  are  available, 
I  can  hardly  formulate  a  ration.  How¬ 
ever,  you  can  figure  something  like  this : 
your  grain  ration  should  supply  approx¬ 
imately  two  pounds  of  digestible  protein 
for  a  cow  giving  around  25  pounds  of 
milk.  Oats  contain  8.8  per  cent.  A  good 
grain  ration  for  dairy  cows  should  con¬ 
tain  at  least  three  kinds  of  feed.  There¬ 
fore  add  enough  of  the  protein  feeds  to 
your  oats  to  bring  the  total  protein  to 
approximately  two  pounds.  If  you  were 
feeding  clover  hay  or  Alfalfa,  less  pro¬ 
tein  would  be  required  in  the  grain  ration. 

As  to  the  relative  value  of  ground 
wheat  and  bran,  it  will  probably  pay  to 
make  the  exchange.  Wheat  contains  10 
per  cent  of  digestible  protein,  against  12 
per  cent  in  wheat  bran  and  17  per  cent 
in  middlings  Wheat  at  95  cents  per 
bushel  is  $1.58  per  cwt.,  and  adding 
eight  cents  for  grinding,  the  price  is 
rather  high.  If  you  can  grind  the  wheat 
at  home,  and  must  haul  wheat  and  feed 
a  considerable  distance  to  make  the  ex¬ 
exchange,  it  might  be  better  to  feed  the 
wheat.  c.  L.  M. 

Feeding  for  Milk  Flow 

Will  you  give  me  rations  for  milch 
cows  of  different  breeds,  averaging  1,000 
pounds  in  weight,  giving  from  15  to  40 
pounds  milk  a  day?  I  have  fairly  *good 
silage ;  the  corn  has  been  touched  a  little 
by  frost  before  putting  in  the  silo,  but  it 
is  relished  by  the  cattle.  For  hay,  I  have 
mixed  hay,  no  clover,  grass  cut  in  good 
season.  For  grain,  I  can  buy  dry  brew¬ 
ers’  grains  at  $1.75  per  125  pounds ;  bran. 
$1.40  per  100  pounds;  old  process  oil 
meal,  $2;  chops,  $1.55;  cornmeal,  $1.55; 
cotton-seed  meal,  $1.65;  gluten,  $1.55. 
I  would  like  a  ration  that  would  give 
good  results  and  be  economical,  and  would 
like  to  have  another  ration  that  would 
make  them  give'  all  the  milk  possible 
without  regard  to  the  cost,  as  there  are 
times  when  we  have  to  get  milk  to  supply 
customers,  and  we  have  to  feed  heavily 
in  order  to  get  the  supply  for  short  peri¬ 
ods  while  waiting  for  fresh  cows. 

Danielson,  Conn.  p.  j.  c. 

A  ration  for  milk  production,  to  be 
economical  as  well  as  correct  for  produc¬ 
ing  milk,  must  be  made  up  according  to 
certain  standards.  It  should  contain  a 
certain  amount  of  digestible  nutriment, 
and  there  should  be  a  rather  definite  rela¬ 
tion  between  carbohydrates  and  protein. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  that  this  rela¬ 
tion,  technically  known  as  the  nutritive 
ratio,  must  be  pretty  exact,  but  it  is  now 
known  that  it  may  vary  considerably. 
However,  a  good  ration  must  conform  to 
a  certain  standard,  and  while  the  prices 
of  feeding  stuffs  have  an  important  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  composition  of  a  ration,  it 
may  be  asserted  as  a  general  statement 
that  a  correct  ration  is  the  most  econom¬ 
ical.  I  would  define  a  correct  ration  as 
one  which  supplies  the  nutrients  re¬ 
quired  to  supply  the  bodily  wants  of  the 
cow ;  that  is.  to  keep  her  in  a  good  con¬ 
dition  of  health,  strength  and  flesh,  and 
also  to  supply  as  much  material  for  milk 
as  the  cow  can  manufacture  at  the  maxi¬ 
mum  profit.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  really  a  “best”  ration  for  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  One  could  make  up  a  great  many 
compounds  which  would  furnish  the 
requisite  nutrients  and  which  would  be 
palatable  to  the  cow.  This  matter  of 
palatability  is.  in  my  estimation,  quite 
important.  I  think  you  will  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture  very  good  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  It  will  also  be  relished  by  the 
cows,  and  will  keep  them  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  :  Cotton-seed  meal,  three  pounds; 
dried  brewers’  grains,  two  pounds;  gluten 
feed,  one  pound :  and  cornmeal,  one 
pound.  It  is  not  wise  to  feed  cotton-seed 
meal  to  a  cow  for  10  days  to  two  weeks 
after  she  freshens,  but  otherwise  you  can 
feed  the  above  ration  safely.  Six  pounds 
daily  for  a  cow  giving  20  to  25  pounds  of 
milk  a  day  should  be  sufficient,  c.  l.  m. 


WnEN  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See  guaran¬ 
tee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  : 


You  stand  at  the  barn  door  and  give 

the  carrier  a  shove.  It  runs  out, 
dumps  automatically  at  the  point  de¬ 
sired  and  returns  automatically  to 
the  barn.  Dumps  every  time— never 
fails  to  trip— saves  walking  through 
the  wet  yard— saves  digging  paths 
through  snow. 


JAMES  CARRIERS 


Mean  Clean  Barns— Less 
Work— More  Profits 

James  “Mascot”  and  “Big  Boy” 
run  on  Celebrated  James  I-beam 
track— the  rigid,  long  wearing,  troub¬ 
le-proof  track,  easily  curved  without 
heating,  quickly  erected  with  "but¬ 
ton-on”  hangers. 

James  “Chore  Boy”  runs  only  on 
rod  track  — easily  put  up,  strong, 
simple. 

James  “2-in-l”  now  combines  the 
good  features  of  the  rigid  and  tho  rod 
track.  Carrier  runs  smoothly  from 
one  track  to  the  other  at  the  barn 
door. 

Write  us  today  for  full  particulars 
about  this  new  carrier  and  other 
James  Carriers,  Feed  Trucks,  Feed 
Carriers,  also  James  Stalls,  Stanch¬ 
ions,  Fens  and  Ventilators. 

JAMES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BA  30  Cane  St.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

“Originators  of  Sanitary 
Barn  Equipment  Ideas.’’ 


New 


264  Page  Book  On 
Silos  and  Silage 


10c 


1913  copyrighted  edition  now  ready. 

Most  complete  work  on  this 
subject  published.  U sed  as  text  book 
by  many  Agricultural  Colleges. 

Gives  the  facts  about  Modern  Silage 
Methods— tells  just  what  you  want 
to  know,  264  pages— indexed— over  45  illustra¬ 
tions,  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  boiled 
down  for  the  practical  farmer.  Tells  “How  to 
Make  Silage”— "How  to  Feed  Silage”— “How  to 
Build  Silos”— “Silage  System  and  Soil  Fertility" 
—“Silage  Crops  In  Semi-Arid  Regions.”  All 
about  “Summer  Silos”  and  the  Use  of  Silage  in 
Beef  Production.  Ninth  Edition  now  ready. 
Send  for  your  copy  at  once.  Enclose  10c  in  coin 
or  postage  stamps  and  mention  this  paper. 

Silver  Manufacturing  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio 


ROSS  SILO 


REASONS  why  the 

is  the  BEST 

Wo  ubo  Guaranteed  Long  Leaf  Yel¬ 
low  Pine  that  will  last  longer  than 
any  othor  wood,  except  cypress.  The 
highost  posBiblo  grade  of  Oregon  Fir 
is  used. 

The  Ross  Silo  has  features  that 
are  exclusive,  aed-absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  good  silo. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 

to  be  as  represented.  Our  03  years  of 
manufacturing  experience  is  valuable  to  yon. 
FRKE  catalog  explains  all.  Write  for  it  to¬ 
day.  Agents  Wanted. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,Box  13  SpiingSeld.O. 


Harder  Silos,  recognized  as  the  standard  because  of  their 
Quality,  durability,  convenience  and  Hiren^tln 
‘‘Harder  Anchor,”  new  feature,  holds  Silo  solid  as  an  oak; no 
danger  from  storms.  Used  by  U.  S.  Govt.  Catalog  free. 

HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  11.  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


ClltelWci 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Cutaway 
(Clark)  disk  harrows  and  plows.  Write  us  for 
free  book,"  The  Soil  and  Intensive  Tillaee,’’ 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 
839  Main  Street  liiggaiiiiin.  Conn. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  Ending  Dec.  12,  1913. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra,  lb .  35  @  36 

Good  to  Choice  .  30  @  34 

Lower  Grades .  24  @  27 

Storage  .  22  @  32 

State  Dairy,  best .  30  @  32 

Common  to  Good .  23  @  29 

Factory .  19  @  22 

Packing  Stock .  18  20 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  tirm  at  33  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  35  cents. 

CHEESE, 

Whole  Milk,  best .  16'i<a  16>4 

Common  to  Good  .  14  @  15 

8kims .  05  @  10 

EGGS. 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  45  a  47 

Good  to  prime .  49  @  43 

Mixed  colors,  best .  40  @  42 

Common  to  good .  35  @  39 

8torage.  best .  29  @  30 

Medium  and  low  grades  .  20  @  25 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples— Spitzenburg,  bbl .  2  50  @  4  00 

Jonathan .  2  50  <*6  00 

Spy .  2  50  @  5  00 

King .  3  00  @  5  00 

Hubbardston .  2  00  @4  00 

Greening  .  2  00  @4  50 

York  Imperial .  3  50  @  4  50 

Baldwin .  2  50  @  4  50 

Western,  box .  1  50  @  2  75 

Pears— Kieller,  bbl .  2  00  @3  50 

Seckel.  bbl .  3  00  @6  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  8  50  @10  00W 

Long  Island,  bbl .  7  00  @  9  50 

Jersey,  bbl .  6  00  @8  50 

Jersey,  crate  .  1  75  @  2  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt .  .  55  @  0  65 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  4  90  @  5  45 

Medium  .  3  70  @3  75 

Pea  .  3  40  @  3  70 

Red  Kidney .  5  30  @  5  35 

White  Kidney .  5  S0@  5  so 

Yellow  Eye .  4  yo@5  00 

Lima,  California .  5  95  @  6  00 


HONEY. 


Clover,  comb,  lb . 13  @  16 

Buckwheat,  lb . 12  @  .13 

Extracted,  gallon .  75  @  1  00 

NUTS. 

Shelibarks,  bu.  of  50  lbs .  2  00  @  3  00 

Butternuts,  bu .  50  @  75 

Black  walnuts,  bu .  1  00  ®  1  25 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  45  @  48 

Common  to  good .  40  @  44 

Pacific  Coast  .  24  @  28 

Old  stock .  15  @  18 

German  crop .  68  @  73 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  2  25  @2  75 

Jersey,  bbl .  175  @2  00 

Maine,  180  lbs .  2  00  @2  25 

State,  bulk.  ISO  lbs .  2  00  @  2  12 

European.  168  lb.  bag . . .  J  25  @160 

Bermuda,  bb! .  3  25  @  5  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  50 

Beets,  bbl .  1  25  @  1  50 

Brussel  sprouts,  qt .  16  @  13 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  25 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2  00  @  3  50 

Cabbage.  Danish  seed,  ton . 27  00  @29  00 

Red  . 28  00  @33  00 

Imported  . 22  00  @24  00 

Celery,  doz .  25  @  65 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  1  50  @  6  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  1  00  @  2  00 

Onions— White  bu .  2  50  @  2  10 

Red.  100  lb  bag  .  1  50  @  1  85 

Peppers,  Southern,  bu .  2  00  @  5  00 

Peas.  Southern,  bu .  1  50  @  5  50 

Radishes,  100  bunches  . 50  @  1  00 

Spinach,  bbl.  . .  75  @  125 

String  Beans,  bu .  2  00  @3  50 

Squash.  Marrow,  bbl  . .  1  50  @2  01 

Hubbard,  bbl .  2  00  @  2  25 

New,  bu .  1  00  @  1  50 

Egg  Plants.  Southern,  bu .  3  50  @  4  50 

Tomatoes.  Southern.  6  bkt.  crate  I...  2  00  @3  60 

Turnips,  white,  bbl .  1  25  @  1  50 

Rutabaga  .  90  @125 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


Cucumbers.  No.  1,  doz .  1  00  @  1  25 

No.  2.  box .  2  50  @  3  50 

Mushrooms,  lb .  10  @  25 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  150  @200 

Tomatoes,  lb .  20  &  25 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  broilers  lb .  16  ®  15% 

Fowls  .  16  @  17 

Roosters  .  11  @  12 

Ducks .  15  @  17 

Geese .  13  ©  14 

Turkeys .  15  @  16 

Guineas,  pair .  60  @  55 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  fresh  killed,  best  .  27  @  28 

Common  to  good .  16  ©  22 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb .  26  @  28 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .  21  @  24 

Roasters,  fancy .  23  @  25 

Fowls .  14  @  19 

Ducks .  10  @  17 

Geese  .  12  @  18 

Squabs,  doz .  1  00  @  4  75 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Timothy  No.  1.  ton  .  20  00  ©21  00 

Standard . 19  00  @19  50 

No.  2 . 17  50  @13  50 

No.  3  . 14  00  ©16  50 

Clover  mixed . 13  00  @18  50 

Straw.  Rye  . 17  00  @18  00 

Oat . 1100  @12  00 


MILLFEED. 

Wheat  Bran,  ton . 23  00  @24  25 

Middlings  . 28  00  @30  00 

Red  Dog . 30  00  @31  00 

Corn  Meal . 29  00  @30  00 

Linseed  Meal . 31  00  @31  50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  7  45  @  S  60 

Bulls .  5  00  @  7  00 

Cows .  3  00  @  6  25 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  9  00  @13  00 

Culls .  4  00  @7  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  3  50  @  5  00 

Lambs  .  7  25  @  8  50 

Hogs .  7  00  @  8  00 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves,  best .  16@  17 

Fair  to  good .  14@  15 

Buttermilks .  08@  09 

Lambs.  Hothouse,  each  .  9  00@10  00 

Pork,  light  .  12©  12% 

Heavy .  08@  09 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  98  @ 

No.  2.  Red  .  1  01  @ 

No.  2.  Hard  Winter .  1  00  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  78  @  SO 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush .  45  @  47 

Rye  .  70  @  71 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  TORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay: 


Eggs,  fancy  white,  doz .  60  @  65 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid .  50  @  55 

Ordinary  grades .  35  @  40 

Butter,  fancy  prints,  lb .  42  @  44 

Tub,  choice .  32  @  36 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb, .  30  @  32 

Fowls  . .  22  @  25 

Turkeys .  26  @  30 


BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES, 


Butter,  nenrbv  creamery . 

34 

@ 

35 

Western  creamery  . 

32 

@ 

Si 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery . 

53 

@ 

DO 

Gathered  iresh . 

.  * 

48 

@ 

5*2 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls . 

19 

@ 

20 

Roasters . 

OO 

24 

10 

@  1 

50 

Apples— Baldwin,  bbl . 

.  4 

00 

@  5 

00 

Greening  . 

00 

@  4 

00 

Hubbardston . 

50 

@  3 

00 

Spy  . 

00 

@  5 

00 

Hay— No.- 1 . 

. 21 

00 

@22 

00 

No.  2 . 

. 19 

50 

@20 

00 

No.  3 . 

00 

(5*16 

00 

Stock  Hay . 

00 

@15 

00 

Straw— Rve  . 

. 18 

50 

@19 

00 

Millfeed — Bran,  ton . . 

. 24 

50 

@25 

00 

Middlings . 

00 

@29 

00 

Mixed  Feed . 

. 27 

00 

@28 

00 

Gluten  . 

00 

@30 

50 

Live  Stock  Milch  Cows . 

. 60 

00 

@100 

00 

Beef  Cows,  100  lbs  . 

50 

®  5 

00 

Steers  . 

25 

(£  s 

50 

Calves.  100  lbs . 

00 

@  9 

00 

Hogs,  100  lbs . 

00 

@  S 

75 

BUSINESS  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Port  Arthur,  Ontario,  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  is  an  immense 
grain  shipping  point.  Owing  to  the  late 
Fall  it  is  expected  that  shipments  this 
season  will  total  170,000.000  bushels. 

Lumber  dealers  in  the  East  are  consid¬ 
ering  the  possibilities  of  importations 
from  the  Philippines,  where  there  are  said 
to  be  200.000,000,000  feet  of  merchant¬ 
able  timber.  The  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  will  make  an  apparently  cheap 
route  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 


On  November  30  the  total  number  of 
National  banks  organized  was  10,463,  of 
which  2,930  have  been  discontinued, 
leaving  now  7.513  in  existence,  with  total 
capital  of  .$1,069,029,175,  and  circulation 
outstanding  secured  by  bonds,  $739,677,- 
565. 

Wisconsin  stock  raisers  are  working 
for  the  establishment  of  a  cooperative 
packing  plant  at  La  Crosse,  to  cost 
$250,000. 

The  grape  district  of  Toronto,  Tulare 
and  Kings  counties,  California,  shipped 
2,655  cars  of  Emperor  and  Malaga  grapes 
during  the  season. 

In  November  2,120,000  bushels  of  po¬ 
tatoes  were  moved  from  Aroostook  coun¬ 
ty,  Maine. 


Subscribers9  Exchange 

Complying  -with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  The  Rate  will 
he  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  he  counted  as  part  of 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admitted 
here. 


WHITE  RICE  POPCORN 

FOR 

SALE. 

S. 

WHEELER,  Sumner,  Mo. 

VIRGINIA  FRUIT  FARM 

FOR 

SALE. 

For 

particulars  write  C.  B.  R., 

Crozet,  Va. 

Swellings. 

Can  you  suggest  cause  .  or  treatment 
for  two  puffy  swellings  on  a  horse’s  ab¬ 
domen,  each  about  the  size  of  half  an 
apple?  They  are  not  inflamed  or  tender, 
and  seem  to  cause  no  pain.  First  noticed 
them  about  four  years  ago.  They  appear 
to  increase  slowly  in  size.  He  is  an  old 
animal — over  20—but  feeds  and  works 
fairly  well.  Has  never  been  lame  or  sick, 
saving  a  few  attacks  of  colic.  H.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

I  suspect  that  the  horse  is  white  in 
color  and  that  the  swellings  are  pigment 
or  malanotic  tumors  and  incurable.  Such 
tumors  are  coucerous,  malignant  and  pe¬ 
culiar  to  grey  horses  or  white  horses  when 
growing  old.  They  are  commonly  found 
about  the  anus  or  vulva  or  underside  of 
tail,  but  may  appear  elsewhere.  Treat¬ 
ment  is  useless.  If  they  are  not  of  that 
character  paint  each  part  each  other  day 
with  tincture  of  iodine.  They  may  have 
come  from  bruising.  *  a.  s.  a. 


Lameness. 

I  have  a  nice  mare  that  has  navicular 
disease.  She  sprained  her  foot  by  over¬ 
reaching  and  pulling  her  shoe  off.  The 
veterinary  blistered  it  as  soon  as  it  hap¬ 
pened,  before  taking  the  heat  out,  and  it 
irritated  it  so  it  caused  navicular  trouble. 
He  says  now  the  only  thing  he  can  do 
is  to  unnerve  it,  and  that  will  make  it 
all  right.  She  is  a  valuable  mare,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  unnerve  it  if  it  can  be 
cured  any  other  way.  This  was  18 
months  ago,  and  she  has  not  been  used 
since.  She  is  very  little  lame,  at  any 
time,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  time  she 
does  not  go  lame  at  all.  Will  you  let 
me  know  whether  there  is  any  way  to 
cure  it?  f.  s.  m. 

Massachusetts. 

Your  description  and  history  of  the 
case  do  not  suggest  navicular  disease, 
and  unnerving  may  be  unnecessary.  If 
navicular  disease  is  present  the  affected 
foot  will  be  “pointed”  forward,  in  front 
of  the  wxly,  and  she  will  start  out  lame 
and  quickly  “warm  out  of  the  lamness.” 
In  navicular  disease  the  hoof  in  time 
become  contracted  at  the  heels  and 
smaller  than  the  sound  hoof.  If  you  do 
not  find  these  symptoms  present  and  yet 
are  sure  that  the  foot  is  the  seat  of  the 
lameness  we  would  advise  you  to  clip 
the  hair  from  the  hoof-head  and  blister 
repeatedly  with  cerate  of  cantharides  at 
intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks.  Rub 
the  blister  in  a  little  at  a  time  for  15 
minutes ;  then  smear  more  of  the  blister 
over  the  surface  and  tie  the  animal  up 
short  in  stall.  Wash  the  blister  off  in 
three  days  and  then  apply  a  little  lard 
once  daily  and  turn  the  mare  into  a  box 
stall.  She  must  be  well  tied  up  at  each 
time  of  applying  the  blister  to  prevent 
her  from  lying  down  or  biting  the  blis¬ 
tered  part.  In  she  does  not  "point”  the 
foot  when  standing  at  rest  the  lameness 
is  located  elsewhere  than  in  the  foot, 
medicines  cannot  safely  be  given  to  & 
mare  in  foal.  a.  8.  a. 


WANTED— Pecans;  also  butter.  E.  W.  ROB¬ 
INSON,  Montclair.  N.  J. 


HOUSE  AND  10  ACRES — Ideal  for  poultry; 

sell  or  lease.  JOSEPH  CHRISTIE,  Thiells, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Prairie  State  Incubators;  state  size, 
year,  condition,  price.  MONTICELLO  (N.  Y.) 
EGG  FARM. 


10-ACRE  FARM — Good  for  trucks;  near  station; 

25  miles  from  Norfolk;  8700.  Write  owner, 
W.  G.  BATES,  Gilmerton,  Va. 


CHANCE  for  chicken  man  to  buy  complete 
plant:  new  house:  20  acres;  fruit:  consider 
exchange.  R.  D.  BOX  36,  Pomona,  N.  Y. 


SIX-ACRE  POULTRY  AND  SMALL  FRUIT 
farm  for  sale;  excellent  location;  good  build- 
ings^_  Inquire  of  H.  G.  HAND,  Bridgehampton, 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 117  acres;  quantity  timber, 
wood,  fruit;  buildings  in  tiptop  shape;  near 
market:  school.  WILLOWBROOK  FARM,  Ster¬ 
ling,  Conn. 


AMERICAN,  27.  temperate,  desires  position  in 
commercial  orcharding;  apples  preferred;  col¬ 
lege  training  and  experience.  E.  S.  G.,  Tanners- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


GRAIN  FARM — 150  acres,  on  pike  road:  2  sets 
of  buildings;  fruit;  quarter  of  mile  to  depot; 
$100  per  acre;  a  bargain.  JOHN  A.  SAND- 
HAMMER,  Fulton,  Ohio. 


COMPETENT  Farm  or  Country  Estate  Superin¬ 
tendent,  American,  handy  with  tools  and  ma¬ 
chinery;  6  years’  reference  in  last  place.  T. 
G.  W.,  care  R.  N.-Y.,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


250  ACRES — Fifteen  rooms,  two  barns,  sheds, 
near  two  cities  and  town;  trolleys,  school, 
R.  F.  D.  and  ’phone;  peach  and  apple  orchard; 
possession  at  once;  photos,  and  price.  Address, 
G.  S.  Box  10,  Mystic,  Conn. 


WANTED — Green  vegetables  direct  from  grow¬ 
er  by  parcel  post,  package  to  be  shipped 
every  ten  days;  state  what  you  have  and  what 
you  can  supply  regularly,  and  price,  to  P.  O. 
BOX  167,  Litchfield,  Conn. 


WANTED — Competent  farmer  April  1st  to  work 
on  shares  farm  of  100  acres,  cultivated;  30 
acres  in  orchard,  4  years  planted;  20  acres 
wheat;  farming  tools;  horses  and  hogs:  8-room 
house;  silo  buildings;  1  hour  from  New  York 
City.  J.  T.  KIRTLAND,  32  Park  Row,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED — A  good  Herdsman,  experienced  with 
Ayrshire  cattle,  on  farm  in  eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  must  be  good  butter-maker  and  have 
reference  as  to  honesty,  temperauce:  must  be 
fond  of  animals.  Steady  position,  good  wages 
to  right  person.  D.,  care  of  R.  N'.-Y.,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED— Working  farmer,  gardener:  married, 
no  children;  experienced  general  farming, 
gardening,  fruit  pruning;  all  farm  animals, 
chickens,  incubator;  cottage,  all  improvements; 
good  home  for  honest,  industrious,  sober,  capable 
man;  reference  necessary.  A.  B.  C..  care  of 
R.  N.-Y.,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  in  Central  New  York:  76  acres, 
including  20  acres  young  hardwood  timber; 
75  young  apple  trees;  also  pear  trees,  cherries, 
etc:  9-room  house;  several  outbuildings,  good 
condition:  all  up-to-date  implements;  also  12 
head  high-grade  Holsteins  and  four-year-old 
work  team.  G.  B.  N'.,  care  of  R.  N.-Y.,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED — Position  by  an  American.  47  years 
of  age.  as  superintendent  or  manager  of  large 
farm  or  gentleman's  estate;  familiar  with  all 
details  of  farming,  dairying,  poultry  raisins, 
gardening,  road  building,  gasoline  engine,  etc. 
Have  been  successful  in  handling  of  men.  Best 
of  references  as  to  character  and  ability.  P.  O. 
BOX  343,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 


CHRISTMAS  POULTRY,  FANCY  EGGS 

and  CALVES 

WM.  H  COHEN  8  CO.,  -  229  Washington  St.,  New  York 


QEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  l’KODICE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mush  rooms 
ami  Hot  house  Products  ;t  Specialty.  Consignments 

solicited.  34  «&  36  Little  12tli  St..  New  York- 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

FINE  HOME  AND  BUSINESS  FARM,  near 
Syracuse;  136  acres,  40  miles  out,  gravel  loam 
soil,  mellow  machine-worked  fields.  House — 15 
rooms,  bath,  hot  and  cold  water,  fire-place, 
maple  shade,  telephone:  ideal  for  summer  board¬ 
ers.  Horse  Barn — 30x40;  cow  barn — 40xS0,  46 
stanchions;  2  silos  16x30.  Price.  $8,000,  terms; 
a  business  dairyman’s  proposition.  Address, 

F.  J.  POTTER,  Altmar,  N.  Y. 


For  Farm  or  Factory 


PORTABLE  OR 
STATIONARY 


EASY 
TERMS 
TO 
RELIABLE 
PEOPLE 


Wood  Sawing  Outfits ,  Three  Styles,  AH  Sizes 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY— DO  LESS  WORK 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  poultry  farm,  37  acres 
on  Hudson  River;  two-tliirds  In  crops,  balance 
fine  oak  woodland:  3  natural  springs,  fine  water¬ 
ing  system;  500  head  thoroughbred  Wyandottes 
and  Leghorns  (all  white  and  young):  one  Guern¬ 
sey  cow;  one  heifer:  stock:  Well-kept  buildings 
(all  new);  tools  and  property  for  $16,000;  half 
cash,  half  time  payment:  worth  double.  Owner 
wishes  to  buy  in  South.  SPRINGSIDE  FARMS, 
New  Hamburgh.  N.  Y. 


YOU  need  on  your  farm  right  now  one  of  our  gasoline  en¬ 
gines.  They  make  money  and  save  work.  Take  them 
wherever  the  work  is.  They  are  strong,  durable,  and  reliable. 
In  fact  they  are  willing  workers  and  never  quit.  Don't  sleep 
another  night  till  you  have  sent  for  information  that  means 
DOLLARS  FOR  YOU.  Tel!  us  SIZE  FARM  YOU 
HAVE  and  get  special  proposition.  DO  IT  NOW. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

202  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


GOOD 

.SALESMEN 

W  WANTED 

mm 


To  -SeliFruit  Tree*  1 

Best  terms  known  to  the  nursery  world.  Steady  pay; 
cash  weekly,  exclusive  territory,  commission  oil  mail 
orders.  Big  money  made  every  day  selling  our  exclusive 
specialty  and  all  our  other  hardy  fruit  trees,  vines,  etc. 
Satisfaction  and  profit  from  every  tree.  Ail  the  year 
around  profitable  and  pleasant  work.  We  pay  freight 
deliver,  collect.  You  can  be  our  rprr  tdppq  rnp 
county  manager  if  vou  write  today.  _rncc  run 

Let  us  fully  explain  bur  New  Idea.  ’  TRAVELING  EXPENSES 

MISSOURI  NURSERY  CO..  Box  72.  LOUISIANA.  MO. 


Mail  the  Coupon! 


rhis  Year 

Write  For  i 


Pull 


Make  this  your  banner  profit  year  !  Farm  all  your  land.  Pull  out  the  stumps — plant 
on  virgin  soil  aiid  reap  the  reward  of  increased  land  value  and  big  crops  that  you  won' t  get 
if  you  let  the  slumps  stand! 

Get  my  new  free  book  at  once,  explaining  all  the  facts  and  figures  about  the  Hercules  All- 
Steel  Triple  Power  Stump  Puller— the  machine  that  so  many  thousands  of  farmers  are  making  big 
money  with  throughout  the  country. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  you  can  easily  make  $100.00  profit  for  every  $1.00  invested  in  the  Hercules  ma¬ 
chine,  not  only  the  first  year,  but  for  years  and  vears  to  come. 

HERCULES 

All-Steel  Triple  Power  Stump  Puller 


With  a  Hercules,  you  turn 
and  harvest  money  crops. 
The  Hercules  pulls  out 
into  snags. 


your  loafer  stump  land  into  money  land 
The  work  is  easy,  quick,  safe  and  sure. 
the  roots  and  all— no  grubbing  or  plowing 


Pulls  An  Acre  of  Stumps  A  Day 


Let  me  send  you  my  free  book  that  shows  what  other  progres¬ 
sive  farmers  have  done  and  are  doing.  Head  where  they  pull 
the  biggest  stumps  in  five  minutes,  clearing  an  acre  of 
stumps  a  day.  See  the  actual  photographic  illustrations 
\  of  scenes  from  many  states.  Head  about  Hercules. 


of  scenes  from  many  states. 

Construction 


The  Hercules  is  the  one  all-steel  triple  power 
stump  puller  made.  It  will  pull  any  stump, 
green  tree  or  hedge  without  straining  or 
breaking.  It  is  60%  lighter,  and  400%  stronger 
than  any  “semi-steel”  or  cast  iron  puller 
made.  Don’t  be  fooled  on  names  that 
^  sound  like  genuine  stee1.  Ge*  a 
Hercules  and  be  sure.  It’s  the  only 
puller  with  double  safety  ratchets — 
^  X  has  self-anchoring  and  stump-an- 


lily  3- Year  Guarantee 

If  any  casting  of  your  Hercules  All-Steel  Triple  Power  Stump  Puller 
breaks,  any  time  within  three  years,  Whether  the  Fault  Is  Yours  or  the 
Machine’s,  I  will  absolutely  replace  any  such  part  free  of  all  cost  to  you. 
There  are  no  conditions  to  this  guarantee  whatever.  Any  casting  will  be 
replaced  promptly,  whether  the  machine  breaks  by  accident  or  through 
any  flaw  in  workmanship  or  material. 

My  New  Low  Prices  Beat  All 

To  the  first  buyer  in  each  locality  I  am  making  a  special  price  offer 
this  year  that  is  bound  to  gain  the  attention  and  get  hundreds  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  orders  from  farmers  everywhere.  I  want  you  to  get  in  on  this  bargain 
at  once.  Tito  limited  number  of  these  machines  won’t  last  long  at  the  price 
I  am  maleing.  1  f  you  write  me  at  once  on  the  coupon 
below  or  on  a  postal  I  will  reserve  one  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  until  1  hear  from  you  whether  or  not  you 
are  going  to  buy.  Understand,  your  request  for  my 
book  is  not  an  order.  I  simply  want  to  get  the  book  to 
you  at  once,  so  that  you  can  read  the  remarkable  facts 
about  the  Hercules  All-Steel  Triple  Power  Stump 
Puller  and  how  it  does  such  splendid  work,  making 
big  prolits  for  owners  everywhere. 


,  i_.j.  choring  features  aud  is  built  low 
P  N  to  the  ground. 

'\Y\ 

♦  %  \ 


Mail  Coupon 

or  a  postal  right  now  before  you  forget,  or  take 
down  the  name  and  address  and  write  as  soon  as 
you  get  a  minute’s  time.  Address  me  personally. 


B.  A.  FULLER,  President 

^HERCULES  MFG.  CO, 


830  22nd  Street.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


* 


Grand  Prize  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope  Used  on  Hercules  Pullers ! 


It  is  this  Yellow  strand  wire  rope  that 
won  first  prize  at  St.  Louis  Exposition,  prov¬ 
ing  twice  as  good  as  next  host  cable.  It  is 
this  Yellow  strand  wire  rope  that  is  being 
used  by  the  U.  S.  Government  at  Panama  on 
the  real  important  work  of  building  the 
canal.  And  experts  say  this  Yollow  strand 


rope  is  one  of  the  big  helps  that  will  enable 
Uncle  Sam  to  complete  the  canal  a  whole 
year  before  expected. 

Don’t  forget — it's  the  Yellow  strand  cable 
flint  is  showing  such  wonderful  strength,  the 
Yellow  strand  rope  that  is  beating  all  others 
on  every  test  put  to  it,  under  all  conditions 


all  over  the  world.  And  it  is  the  Yellow 
strand  wire  rope  that  is  used  exclusively  on 
the  Hercules  Stump  Puller — not  a  green 
strand,  blue  strand,  white  strand  or  red 
strand — but  a  YELLOW  strand — don’t  forget 
that — and  don't  let  any  unscrupulous  person 
or  company  confuse  you. 


THE  PUREBRED  SIRE  QUESTION. 

His  Value  in  a  Herd. 

You  seem  to  have  stirred  up  something  of  a  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  matter  of  the  purebred  bull,  as  the  let¬ 
ters  on  page  12S4  show.  I  have  spent  a  large  part 
of  my  life  on  a  dairy  farm,  and  we  still  have  a  good- 
sized  herd  of  grade  Holsteins  on  our  farm,  so  per¬ 
haps  I  am  not  entirely  ruled  out  because  at  present 
I  have  more  to  do  with  fruit  than  with  dairy  cattle. 

It  is  not  surprising,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it, 
that  quite  divergent  and  in  some  cases  conflicting 
views  are  held  as  to  the  value  of  the  purebred  sire. 


either  heifer  or  bull  calves  are  allowed  to  grow  to 
maturity,  and  these  only  from  the  best  cows.  The 
remainder  go  for  veal.  In  this  way  the  high  capacity 
of  the  breed  is  maintained.  Something  of  the  same 
result  is  reached  in  this  country  by  breeders  who 
keep  their  best  animals  for  breeding  and  sell  their 
less  promising  individuals  to  dairymen  who  wish  to 
introduce  more  or  less  of  improved  blood  into  their 
herds.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising 
that  purebreds  sometimes  fail  in  the  hands  of  the 
novice  to  give  the  satisfaction  expected.  It  is  also 
apparent  that  the  chance  of  getting  a  good  bull  at  a 
fair  price  is  better  than  that  of  getting  a  heifer  of 


are  apparently  no  better  producers  on  the  average 
than  their  dams,  and  here  is  where  the  value  of  the 
bull  club  comes  in.  Such  "a  club  involves  the  owner¬ 
ship  in  the  community  of  a  number  of  purebred  bulls 
which  are  used  by  the  members  of  the  club  in  rota¬ 
tion.  Some  of  these  bulls  will  prove  to  be  poor 
breeders,  and  should  be  disposed  of  and  replaced  by 
young  purebred  animals  as  soon  as  the  records  show 
that  the  production  of  the  daughters  does  not  at 
least  equal  that  of  their  dams  at  a  corresponding 
age.  A  few  are  very  likely  to  be  prepotent,  and  these 
should  be  preserved  and  used  as  extensively  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Unfortunately  we  are  unable  to  determine 
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Dairying  is  in  a  state  of  transition  in  this  country. 
Most  dairy  herds  are  of  mixed  blood,  and  must  neces¬ 
sarily  continue  so  for  some  time  to  come.  The  test 
of  these  herds,  and  of  all  dairy  cattle  ultimately,  is 
the  power  to  make  good  in  the  milkpail.  Under 
present  conditions,  with  purebred  cattle  greatly  in 
the  minority,  and  consequently  high  in  price,  this 
-act  of  the  value  of  producing  power  is  apt  to  be 
overlooked,  and  the  name  "purebred"  tends  to  take 
on  a  sort  of  magic  which  may  result  in  a  good  deal 
of  disappointment  unless  some  of  the  principles  of 
breeding  are  understood  and  kept  well  in  mind.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  possible  for  a  purebred  cow  to 
be  of  very  ordinary  character  as  a  milker.  Constant 
and  rigorous  selection  is  required  to  keep  up  a  good 
record  for  even  a  purebred  herd.  Even  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  high  producers  are  more  likely  to  approach 
the  average  of  the  breed  than  the  records  of  their 
dams.  Therefore  we  must  not  expect  too  much  of  a 
purebred  merely  because  of  its  purity  of  blood.  In 
Holland,  the  original  home  of  the  Holstein,  where  of 
course  all  are  purebred,  only  a  small  proportion  of 


equal  quality,  since  the  breeders  themselves  have 
need  of  fewer  bulls  than  heifers. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  grade.  I 
do  not  need  to  give  the  arguments  for  the  value  of 
grades  to  the  average  farmer.  That  has  already 
been  thrashed  out  pretty  well.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  use  of  a  purebred  bull  is  the  cheapest  way 
to  introduce  a  considerable  amount  of  improved 
blood  into  a  herd  of  ordinary  mixed  cattle.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  question  of  whether  the  dairyman  can 
afford  a  purebred  bull  as  whether,  at  present  prices, 
he  can  afford  to  be  without  one.  If  anyone  is  skepti¬ 
cal  on  that  point  let  him  turn  to  page  1119  and  read 
what  Prof.  Davenport  has  to  say  on  the  subject.  As 
this  is  pretty  high  authority  it  will  do  him  no  harm 
if  he  should  commit  it  to  memory.  Then  let  him 
study  the  experience  of  practical  breeders  and  dairy¬ 
men  until  lie  becomes  so  well  convinced  of  the  value 
of  grading  that  he  can  argue  for  it.  and  then  let  him 
go  out  and  persuade  his  neighbors  to  form  a  bull 
club.  One  of  the  things  he  will  doubtless  discover  is 
the  fact  that  the  daughters  of  many  purebred  bulls 


which  are  the  prepotent  animals  until  the  daughters 
come  into  milk.  At  first  glance  it  may  seem  that  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  money  has  been  wasted  in 
breeding  from  the  less  desirable  bulls.  We  should 
remember,  however,  that  a  good  deal  of  the  blood 
and  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  improved 
breed  would  thus  be  introduced  into  the  herd,  and 
that  these  grade  cows,  when  mated  with  a  prepotent 
bull,  stand  a  better  chance  of  producing  daughters 
of  high  quality  than  would  unimproved  cows  of  the 
same  capacity. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  readers  of  The  It. 
X.-Y.  have  had  experience  with  a  club  such  as  is  here 
suggested,  and  could  give  us  some  first-hand  informa¬ 
tion  of  value;  there  are  a  few  points,  however, 
which  would  need  to  be  taken  into  consideration  to 
insure  its  success.  1.  Each  member  should  under¬ 
stand  clearly  the  objects  of  the  club  and  the  rights 
of  each  member  to  the  services  of  the  bulls  owned 
by  the  various  members  of  the  club.  2.  There  should 
be  some  provision  to  guarantee  the  proper  feeding 
and  care  of  the  bulls  to  maintain  them  in  good  con- 
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dition  for  service,  to  guard  against  disease,  espe¬ 
cially  tuberculosis  and  contagious  abortion,  and  to 
replace  bulls  which  die,  become  impotent,  or  prove 
to  be  poor  breeders.  3.  Accurate  records  should  be 
kept  of  the  dam  and  sire  of  each  heifer  calf  pro¬ 
duced  and  of  the  production  of  dams  and  daughters. 
4.  As  much  care  should  be  given  to  select  bulls  of 
good  pedigree  as  if  they  were  to  be  used  with  pure- 
breds,  and  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  members 
of  the  club  to  obtain  bulls  from  various  sources  in 
order  to  avoid  too  much  inbreeding. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  it  would  seem  de¬ 
sirable  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  high -producing 
grades,  and  I  would  suggest  a  system  of  grade  regis¬ 
tration  for  females  only.  This  may  seem  like  rank 
heresy  to  some  breeders,  but  I  think  it  would  work 
to  their  ultimate  advantage  by  increasing  the  de¬ 
mand  for  purebred  bulls,  which  now  seem  to  be 
something  of  a  drug  on  the  market.  I  would  suggest 
that  grade  cows  which  can  fulfill  the  requirements 
for  the  advanced  registry  of  purebreds,  except  for 
pedigree,  should  be  admitted  to  an  “advanced  grade 
registry” ;  that  the  daughters  of  such  cows  and  a 
purebred  bull  should  be  admitted  to  the  “grade 
registry”  until  they  can  be  tested  for  the  “advanced 
grade  registry” ;  but  if  unable  to  fulfill  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  latter,  their  daughters  should  not  he 
allowed  registry  unless  able  to  meet  the  advanced 
registry  requirements.  In  this  way  no  registered 
cow  would  be  more  than  one  generation  removed 
from  an  animal  which  has  fulfilled  the  requirements 
for  the  advanced  registry  in  so  far  as  production  is 
concerned.  subscriber. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Guernsey  Breeders’  Association  vot¬ 
ed  to  give  such  grade  Guernseys  a  certificate  of 
merit.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  give  special  recog¬ 
nition  to  purebred  bulls  which  are  successful  as  sires 
of  grade  cows.  Such  bulls  show  their  prepotent 
power  even  more  plainly  than  bulls  which  sire  good 
purebred  cows. 

THE  FARMER  AND  HIS  EDUCATED  SON. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  nearly 
one  year.  Of  the  many  important  topics  considered, 
that  of  the  relation  of  the  farmer  to  his  son,  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  agricultural  college,  is  primary  and 
fundamental.  Where  there  is  life  there  is  progress 
and  growth.  Every  age  is  an  advance  on  the  one 
that  preceded.  Just  now  there  is  a  greater  transi¬ 
tion  in  all  human  relations  and  organizations  than 
ever  before.  In  nothing  is  this  change  greater  than 
in  agriculture,  and  no  class,  possibly  the  Church  ex¬ 
cepted,  is  more  conservative  than  farmers.  Tradi¬ 
tions  and  customs  have  the  greatest  hold  on  this 
class.  They  are  more  by  themselves;  they  live  in 
the  sparsely  populated  districts,  and  are  not  con¬ 
nected  with  social  and  economic  organizations  to  any 
great  extent.  Hence  the  inertia  of  farmers  is  pro¬ 
verbial.  If  therefore  those  dwelling  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  are  to  outgrow  the  old  methods  and  customs 
and  come  into  line  with  the  new  and  scientific  views 
and  practices,  it  must  be  largely  through  the  rising 
and  more  liberally  educated  generation.  Hence  it 
is  indispensable  that  fathers  and  sons  should  keep 
together.  The  son  needs  the  father  as  much  as  the 
father  the  son. 

I  must  confess  that  my  sympathies  are  quite  as 
much  with  the  farmer  as  with  the  boy  just  out  of 
the  agricultural  school.  He  must  have  been  a  suc¬ 
cessful  and  progressive  farmer  to  have  the  means 
and  to  be  willing  to  send  his  son  to  college.  I  would 
say  that  there  is  no  reason  why  this  successful 
farmer  should  give  up  the  management  of  his  farm 
to  his  son,  who  has  perhaps  more  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  than  his  sire.  His  father’s  experience,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  soils,  his  stock,  tools  and  markets  is 
worth  vastly  more  than  this  son’s  smattering  of 
science.  I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  two  up-to- 
date  foremost  New  England  agricultural  colleges, 
and  while  I  hold  their  trustees  and  faculties  in  the 
highest  esteem.  I  still  contend  that  agricultural 
science  is  in  its  early  stages,  and  that  the  practical 
knowledge  and  experience  of  American  farmers,  as 
a  whole,  are  worth  more  than  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
schools.  Look  over  the  catalogs  of  these  colleges  and 
you  will  find  only  here  and  there  a  B.A.  or  M.A. 
Most  of  these  professors  are  either  a  Ph.D.  or  B.Sc. 
These  titles  have  meaning  only  as  you  know  how 
and  where  they  were  received.  In  some  cases  they 
mean  no  more  than  the  D.D.  among  the  colored 
clergy  of  the  South.  So  I  say  to  the  farmers  who 
have  a  well-tilled  farm  and  a  few  hundred  or  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  laid  by,  keep  the  reins  in  your  own 
hands  until  you  have  proved  the  capacity  of  your  son 
to  become  your  successor.  But  you  need  him,  and 
still  more  he  needs  you.  I  have  seen  too  many  fail¬ 
ures  of  these  callow  youths,  some  of  whom  “know  it 
all,”  to  counsel  any  different  course.  Patrick  Henry, 
in  his  great  speech  before  the  Continental  Congress, 


said :  “I  have  no  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided 
than  the  lamp  of  experience.”  And  this  is  the  best 
guide  that  we  have  to-day  on  the  farm. 

Still  the  farmer  needs  this  young  hlood,  the  same 
as  the  business  firm  needs  the  junior  partner  and  the 
pulpit  the  young  minister.  The  two  should  work  to¬ 
gether  if  the  largest  results  are  to  be  secured.  Espe¬ 
cially  should  the  boy  get  the  practical  experience  on 
the  farm  during  his  college  course.  This  should  be 
of  greater  value  to  him  than  his  professional  studies. 
And  the  father  should  give  him  every  opportunity  to 
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get  this,  and  should  make  it  worth  while.  My  own 
experience  in  this  line  should  be  of  some  value  to 
these  perplexed  farmers.  I  have  had  a  farm  for 
more  than  30  years.  It  was  at  first  limited  in  extent, 
and  I  bought  it  to  restore  my  physical  vigor  and  for 
a  vacation  home  for  myself  and  family.  It  has  now 
grown  to  be  100  acres.  Our  three  boys  each  took 
their  turn  in  superintending  the  farm  during  their 
college  courses.  I  learned  after  two  or  three  years’ 
experience  that  I  could  make  only  one  crop  pay 
under  our  method  bf  farming.  We  made  hay  our 
specialty,  and  some  years  the  farm  paid  the  boy’s 
expenses  in  college. 

When  I  retired  from  my  profession  at  the  age  of 
72,  my  youngest  son  suggested  that  he  was  willing 
to  give  up  his  position  in  a  large  shoe  manufactory 
and  take  charge  of  the  farm.  Of  course  this  was  a 
godsend  to  me.  We  put  two  or  three  weeks’  study 
into  the  conditions  which  should  obtain  and  the  ways 
and  means.  The  other  brothers  were  consulted  and 
the  wishes  of  all  the  other  members  of  the  family, 
and  the  result  was  that  a  careful  document  was 
drawn  up  that  has  perfectly  satisfied  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  This  son  and  I  work  together  in  perfect 
harmony,  and  our  farming  is  a  success.  Two  fam¬ 
ilies  are  supported  from  the  farm,  and  we  are  an¬ 
nually  improving  the  soil  and  recovering  some  of  the 
waste  lands.  Some  years  ago  we  received  a  pre¬ 
mium  for  raising  six  tons  of  hay  from  one  acre — 
five  the  first  crop  and  one  the  second.  This,  though 
a  dry  year,  has  been  one  of  our  best  But,  best  of 
all,  we  are  living  a  harmonious,  ideal  life. 

Massachusetts.  george  l.  gleason. 

R.  N.-Y. — Let  us  suggest  that  not  only  should  the 
son  at  college  keep  up  with  the  practical  farm  work, 
but  that  father  at  home  may  well  follow  his  boy  at 
least  somewhat  in  his  scientific  studies. 


THE  GASOLINE  ENGINE  ON  THE  FARM. 

I  know  a  farmer  who  purchased  a  hundred  acres 
for  water  for  his  stock.  A  two  horse-power  gasoline 
engine  with  pumping  jack,  a  cement  or  wood  tank, 
all  costing  within  $100.  would  have  provided  the  sole 
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object  for  which  this  farmer  made  the  purchase.  A 
farmer  in  a  hilly  country  was  about  to  change  his 
location.  He  could  secure  better  land  at  lower 
prices  in  the  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio.  Roads  are 
better,  other  advantages  are  far  superior,  but  one 
objection  stood  between  him  and  the  locality — the 
absence  on  many  farms  of  springs  and  running 
streams.  I  advised  him  to  buy  a  level  farm,  install 
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a  gasoline  pumping  outfit.  He  would  have  no  hill¬ 
sides  to  farm,  and  the  advantages  of  the  level  farm 
would  offset  the  benefit  of  streams  and  springs, 
should  the  pumping  outfit  be  used. 

Many  farmers  are  in  doubt  regarding  the  size 
engine  to  buy.  Should  a  farmer  feel  he  can  afford 
but  one  engine,  lie  should  not  get  less  than  a  four- 
liorse.  A  four,  five  or  six  horse-power  engine  seems 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  average  farmer. 
With  four-horse  engine  grinding,  stalk  cutting  and 
buzzing  wood  can  be  accomplished  quite  satisfactor¬ 
ily,  yet  a  larger  engine  with  greater  reserve  power  is 
appreciated  by  the  farmer.  We  are  using  a  six 
horse-power  engine,  and  every  day  we  are  more 
deeply  convinced  of  our  wisdom  in  securing  this 
size  engine.  This  will  be  the  third  season  the  engine 
has  been  used,  and  it  is  doing  better  service  than 
heretofore.  Engine  experts  declare,  and  our  expe¬ 
rience  approves,  that  an  engine  develops  its  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  after  having  been  in  use  some  months. 
Onr  engine  will  handle  the  stalk  cutter  at  full  capa¬ 
city  and  not  take  an  impulse  more  than  once  in 
eight  or  10  strokes.  We  have  been  using  kerosene 
of  late  in  place  of  gasoline,  and  the  engine  seems  to 
do  nearly  as  good  service.  It  possibly  runs  slower 
and  the  exhaust  is  smoky.  It  uses  a  greater  quantity 
of  kerosene,  and  in  view  of  the  ignition  points  and 
valves  carbonizing,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  will 
pay  to  continue  the  practice.  There  are  engines  with 
carburetors  especially  designed  for  gasoline  or  kero¬ 
sene,  and  some  for  the  use  of  crude  oil.  All  these 
seem  to  be  efficient.  In  the  Winnipeg  motor  contest 
of  1912,  one  pound  of  kerosene  developed  S5  per  cent 
the  power  of  the  same  weight  of  gasoline.  This  was 
with  large,  heavy  tractors  in  the  hands  of  expert 
operators.  In  pumping,  should  the  farmer  have  but 
one  engine,  I  doubt  if  a  six  horse-power  engine  in 
doing  light  work  would  use  more  than  twice  the  fuel 
of  a  1% -horse  engine. 

Could  the  farmer  afford  two  engines  he  should 
have  not  less  than  a  six  horse-power  plant  for  his 
grinding  and  stalk  cutting.  For  work  about  the 
buildings  requiring  less  power  a  1%  or  two  horse¬ 
power  engine  will  take  care  of  it.  These  small  en¬ 
gines  are  light ;  they  may  be  moved  from  place  to 
place  with  ease.  They  will  handle  the  washer  and 
wringer,  do  pumping,  operate  a  pressure  tank,  a 
lighting  outfit,  a  sheep  shearer,  a  spray  pump,  will 
run  the  churn  or  the  cream  separator.  It  is  not 
advisable  for  the  farmer  to  secure  an  engine  for 
ordinary  use  larger  than  eight  or  10  horse-power. 
I  know  a  farmer  who  installed  a  16  horse-power 
stationary  engine,  and  he  found  aside  from  silo  fill¬ 
ing  he  could  use  it  but  little.  The  possible  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  work  the  engine  were  reduced  with  the 
increased  size. 

There  is  a  question  in  many  farmers’  minds  which 
type  engine  to  buy — a  horizontal  or  vertical  one.  A 
manufacturer  who  built  both  types  advised  the  hori¬ 
zontal  engine,  as  it  was  freer  from  vibration  and 
seemed  to  have  a  better  grip  on  work  than  a  vertical 
engine.  A  hopper-cooled  engine  does  satisfactory 
work.  An  engine  may  be  run  all  day  under  a  heavy 
load  and  three  or  four  pails  of  water  will  keep  it 
cool.  If  the  water  boils  in  the  hopper  so  much  the 
better,  for  the  engine  will  do  better  service  and  can 
run  on  less  gasoline  when  it  is  well  heated.  There 
are  some  air-cooled  engines  which  are  doing  satis¬ 
factory  service,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  an  air¬ 
cooled  engine  of  small  horse-power,  if  it  is  to  work 
only  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time  and  under  a  light  load, 
is  not  fully  as  satisfactory  as  the  same  engine  water- 
cooled.  If  an  engine  is  to  be  worked  full  capacity 
for  hours  at  a  stretch,  the  hopper-cooled  engine  is 
advisable.  A  magneto  save  batteries,  but  the  extra 
price  of  magneto  will  pay  for  batteries  for  a  long 
time,  and  anyhow  it  will  be  necessary  to  start  on 
batteries. 

A  good  gasoline  engine  should  last  the  farmer  20 
years.  I  know  a  gasoline  engine  that  worked  day  in 
and  day  out  for  eight  years,  sometimes  10  and  even  20 
hours  a  day,  Summer  and  Winter,  almost  continual¬ 
ly  under  full  load,  and  when  it  was  replaced  by  elec¬ 
tric  power  was  declared  to  be  in  good  condition,  and 
only  a  few  minor  repairs  and  replacements  were 
made  during  the  life  of  the  engine.  This  engine 
performed  more  service  in  that  shop  than  it  would 
have  performed  on  the  average  farm  for  five  genera¬ 
tions.  Carefully  computed  figures  show  that  the  de¬ 
preciation  on  a  gasoline  engine  is  7.35  per  cent  a 
year,  and  the  average  life  of  the  engine  is  13*4 
years,  and  in  careful  hands  lasts  much  longer.  We 
figure  that  our  engine  paid  for  itself  the  first  year. 
Aside  from  a  new  set  of  batteries,  it  has  not  cost  us 
a  single  cent  for  upkeep  or  repairs,  and  barring  ac¬ 
cidents  and  the  possible  replacement  of  the  igniter, 
I  cannot  see  why  it  will  not  perform  efficient  service 
for  several  years  yet  without  expense.  w.  j. 

Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio. 
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CONNECTIONS  FOR  AN  ELECTRIC  ALARM. 

Will  you  give  with  diagram  of  connections  a  scheme 
for  wiring  a  barn  so  as  to  set  off  an  electric  bell  in  house 
il  doors,  etc.,  are  opened  at  night?  The  plan  would 
doubtless  appeal  to  many  farmers  where  trains  go  by. 

Connecticut.  j.  s.  bkown. 

It  is  often  convenient  to  have  some  such  arrange¬ 
ment  as  you  mention  whereby  the  opening  of  a  door 
to  any  outbuilding  sets  off  an  alarm  in  the  house. 
The  simplest  scheme  is  shown  in  Fig.  553,  where  a 
projecting  piece  (b)  on  the  door  hits  against  a  piece 
of  spring  brass  (a)  and  keep  it  away  from  another 
piece  of  brass  (e),  thus  keeping  the  circuit  open. 
Now  when  the  door  is  opened,  the  piece  (b)  comes 
away  from  (a),  and  allows  the  piece  (a)  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  piece  (e),  thus  closing  the  cir¬ 
cuit  and  allowing  the  current  from  the  battery  (B) 
to  pass  through  the  bell  and  ring  it.  The  battery 
and  bell  are  placed  in  the  house  and  connected,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  Unless  the  wires  between 
the  outbuilding  and  the  house  are  hidden  by  being 
buried  in  a  pipe  in  the  ground,  they  may  be  cut  by 
the  person  wishing  to  enter  the  building.  By  using 
a  large  gong  inside  of  the  building  to  be  protected, 
the  alarm  will  be  given  just  the  same  and  there  are 
rc  wires  exposed.  In  each  case  use  dry  batteries  or 
the  common  carbon-zinc-sal-ammoniac  door-bell  bat¬ 
tery.  Two  cells  will  be  needed.  The  dry  cells  should 
not  cost  over  35  cents  each,  and  when  worn  out  must 
be  thrown  away.  The  carbon  wet  cells  cost  about  75 
cents,  and  when  run  down  may  be  renewed  by  buying 
a  new  zinc  pencil,  costing  10  cents,  and  a  new  pack¬ 
age  of  sal-ammoniac,  costing  five  cents 

A  scheme  whereby  the  bell  may  be  in  the  house 
and  an  alarm  sounded  if  either  the  outbuilding  door 
opens  or  the  wire  is  cut  is  shown  in  Fig.  555.  With 
this  arrangement  a  closed  circuit  battery  must  be 
used.  None  other  will  do.  Dry  batteries  will  be 


A  BAD  MUCK  EYESORE. 

I  have  recently  read  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  peat 
muck.  They  interest  me  very  much,  as  I  have  such  a 
deposit.  A  depression  cuts  into  two-thirds  of  a  20-acre 
field,  nearly  a  round  hole,  making  it  difficult  to  farm 
around.  As  I  take  it,  this  is  a  genuine  peat  marsh. 
Muck  is  decidedly  brown  and  very  light  when  dry ; 
burns  like  tinder.  For  20  years  or  more  it  has  been  an 
eyesore.  Years  ago  it  was  said  huckleberries  and  cran¬ 
berries  grew  well ;  at  this  time  no  drainage,  and  kept 
wet  most  of  the  year.  Cattle  used  to  get  mired  and  it 
was  very  soft.  Bushes  resembling  huckleberry  bushes 
covered  the  ground.  These  had  red  berries,  and  were 
called  pigeonberry  bushes.  I  decided  25  years  ago  to 
clean  up  the  piece  and  drain  it.  Bushes  were  pulled 
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and  hauled  off  and  burned ;  good  drainage  found.  I  had 
great  hopes  of  growing  good  crops,  but  was  very  much 
disappointed.  It  never  produced  a  bushel  of  anything 
For  10  years  I  kept  trying,  stacked  straw  and  rotted 
down  by  placing  lime  on  it.  This,  scattered,  never 
made  an  impression.  At  one  time  I  scraped  dirt  in 
from  hill ;  did  no  good  that  I  could  notice.  No  crop 
ever  grew,  Corn  would  sprout  and  grow  a  few  inches 
high,  and  turn  yellow  and  grow  no  more.  In  a  few 
years  common  horse  sorrel  took  possession  and  nearly 
covered  the  piece.  This  was  a  greater  eyesore  than  ever. 
About  15  years  ago  red  raspberries  and  wild  blackberry 
bushes  took  possession.  It  seems  the  more  I  cultivated 
them,  trying  to  kill  them,  the  stronger  they  grew. 
Finally  I  abandoned  the  piece  and  farmed  around. 
Let  berry  bushes  do  as  they  pleased ;  consequently  the 
worst  briar  patch  possible,  and  no  berries  did  they"  ever 


acid  to  produce  most  farm  crops.  Plowing  and  cul¬ 
tivating  with  drainage  will  help  it  somewhat,  but 
a  coat  of  lime  is  needed.  One  ton  to  the  acre  of  air- 
slaked  lime  put  on  after  plowing  will  sweeten  the 
soil  and  make  the  nitrogen  available.  Such  soils 
are  always  very  low  in  potash.  They  are  high  in 
nitrogen,  have  some  phosphoric  acid,  but  sometimes 
hardly  a  trace  of  potash,  and  that  is  the  essential 
thing  for  corn.  In  “The  Story  of  the  Soil,”  by  Hop¬ 
kins,  is  a  statement  about  an  experiment  at  the 
Illinois  Experiment  Station.  Corn  was  planted  on 
black  muck  soil  with  various  chemicals.  Potash 
made  a  remarkable  showing.  One  day  there  came 
a  poor,  discouraged  farmer  with  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  to  look  over  these  experiments.  The  soil  was 
much  like  that  on  which  this  man  had  struggled  and 
failed  Most, of  the  corn  looked  like  the  ci’ops  which 
had  kept  this  man  a  slave,  but  at  last  he  came  to 
where  the  potash  had  been  used.  A  few  pounds  of 
this  element— just  what  the  corn  needed — had  given 
a  wonderfu*  crop.  This  man  asked  about  it,  and 
when  he  learned  what  made  the  difference  he  broke 
down  and  cried.  It  came  to  him  that  all  these  long 
years  he  had  toiled  on  what  he  thought  was  rich 
land  and  failed,  because  he  did  not  know  what  that 
soil  needed  to  make  it  produce!  Such  land  as  you 
describe  always  needs  lime  and  potash.  The  lime 
is  necessary  to  sweeten  the  soil  and  to  make  the 
nitrogen  available  The  potash  must  be  supplied  be 
cause  that  kind  of  soil  lacks  this  element.  It  is  not 
likely  that  manure  will  do  much  good.  Better  use 
the  manure  on  the  higher  land,  lime  this  piece,  and 
use  potash  or  potash  and  phosphate  with  the  corn. 


RESEEDING  AN  OLD  MEADOW. 

I  plowed  up  15  acres  of  meadow  (two  years  old) 
limed  and  worked  up  as  best  I  could  without  tearing 
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useless.  The  best  battery  to  use  is  the  Daniel  cell 
of  the  gravity  type  such  as  are  used  in  telegraph 
offices.  They  cost  SI  each,  and  two  will  be  needed 
for  the  main  circuit,  while  one  dry  battery  may  be 
used  for  the  separate  circuit  in  the  house,  as  indi¬ 
cated  on  the  diagram.  As  many  buildings  may  be 
protected  as  you  wish  to  run  wires  to  by  taking  off 
branches  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 

In  Fig.  555  the  three  doors  are  (A),  (B)  and  (C) 
to  each  of  which  a  brass  piece  (c)  is  fastened  in 
such  a  manner  that  while  the  door  is  shut  the  piece 
(c-  is  firmly  in  contact  with  another  brass  piece  (d) 
A  wire  connected  to  one  of  the  pieces  (c)  then  runs 
to  the  copper  part  of  one  of  the  Daniel  cells.  The 
zinc  part  of  the  same  cell  is  connected  with  the  cop¬ 
per  part  of  the  next  cell,  and  the  zinc  of  that  is  con¬ 
nected  with  one  of  the  wires  of  a  small  magnet  such 
as  the  magnet  on  an  electric  bell  The  other  wire  of 
the  magnet  is  connected  with  the  piece  (d)  of  the 
third  door.  Then  the  piece  (c)  of  the  third  door 
connects  with  the  piece  (c)  of  the  second,  and  the 
piece  (d)  of  the  second  connects  with  the  piece  (d) 
of  the  first.  In  this  way  the  current  of  the  Daniel 
batteries  flows  through  the  magnet  all  the  time  when 
the  doors  are  closed.  There  is  a  piece  (n)  pivoted 
loosely  so  that  the  magnet  attracts  it  while  the  cur¬ 
rent  Hows,  but  when  the  circuit  is  broken,  as  by 
cutting  the  wire  or  opening  a  door,  the  magnet  re¬ 
leases  the  piece  (n)  and  allows  it  to  fall,  striking 
the  piece  ( k )  and  closing  the  circuit  through  the 
dry  battery  and  the  bell,  thus  ringing  the  latter 
The  piece  (n)  must  be  of  iron  or  steel,  and  the  piece 
(k)  should  be  of  brass.  A  switch  (S)  should  be 
placed  in  the  bell  circuit  so  that  during  the  day  it 
may  be  turned  off  so  that  the  bell  will  not  ring  every 
time  a  door  is  opened.  Remember,  however,  to  close 
this  switch  at  night.  Windows  as  well  as  doors  may 
be  protected  with  this  system  by  arranging  two 
pieces  on  the  windows  like  the  pieces  (c)  and  (d), 
opening  the  window  breaks  circuit.  b.  f.  c. 


bear.  It  became  such  an  eyesore  that  I  began  mak¬ 
ing  an  effort  to  reclaim. 

A  year  ago  I  took  mower  and  mowed  down  one 
round ;  took  fork  and  threw  them  aside  so  as  to  make 
another  round.  Made  four  rounds  this  way,  a  big  job, 
so  quit.  Along  in  .Tune  I  went  at  it  again  Mowed 
them  all  as  above  stated.  Then  hauled  all  off  onto  hard 
ground  and  burned.  Did  not  dare  burn  them  on  piece, 
for  it  would  have  set-  marsh  on  fire  and  burned  out  to 
clay  bottom,  10  feet  deep.  This  made  a  great  change 
in  looks,  nothing  more.  In  four  weeks  a  new  green 
crop  had  started.  When  about  six  inches  to  one  foot 
high  I  again  ran  mower  over  them  and  clipped  closely. 
This  clipping  required  no  hauling  off.  Four  times  last 
Summer  I  mowed  the  piece  This  all  takes  time  and 
does  not  help  matters  much,  only  looks  I  have  in  past 
hauled  loads  of  this  muck  onto  the  high  land  but  never 
shoved  any  results.  I  am  planning  to  plow  all  in  the 


Spring  for  corn.  Am  manuring  a  strip  with  verv  heavy 
manure,  but  doubt  if  this  will  do  any  ♦good.  I  feel  I 
am  wasting  the  manure  The  high  land  needs  it  badly 
The  plowing  will  be  a  big  job.  The  briar  roots  are 
thick.  About  the  only  way  to  do  is  to  pull  roots  and 
plow  each  furrow  as  I  did  in  mowing — a  slow  process. 
I  would  like  to  kill  out  the  briars  if  possible.  Ilow  can 
1  make  this  marsh  produce  something  of  value — I  care 
not  what  it  is,  just  something?  j.  p.  m’c. 

Indiana. 

No  one  could  give  exact  advice  without  examining 
this  ground.  As  a  rule  the  greatest  needs  of  such 
soils  are  drainage,  lime  and  potash.  The  fact  that 
this  peat  has  not  decayed  shows  that  the  place  has 
been  waterlogged  so  the  air  could  not  work  in.  If 
you  have  drained  the  piece  so  you  can  plow  it  that 
trouble  is  provided  for.  Muck  soils  are  usually  very 
sour.  The  crop  of  sorrel  shows  that  this  piece  is  too 


up  the  sod  too  much ;  sowed  Timothy  and  Alsike  clover, 
six  quarts  Timothy,  four  quarts  Alsike  to  acre.  The 
clover  did  not  come  up  well ;  a  fairly  good  stand  of 
Timothy,  but  much  water-cress  and  wild  onions  (gar¬ 
lic),  also  sheep  sorrel.  Do  you  think  piowing  up  a 
meadow  in  this  way  and  putting  right  back  in  grass 
for  meadow  again  a  good  plan?  Last  Spring  I  thought 
the  water-cress  and  other  weeds  would  take  a  piece 
of  meadow  that  was  put  in  last  Fall,  but  I  put  a 
mowing  machine  on  this  ground  and  cut  it  off  twice 
fairly  close.  Some  places  one  could  scarcely  see  any 
stand  of  Timothy  or  clover.  After  I  cut  off  the  second 
time  the  grass  started,  and  a  prettier  stand  of  Tim¬ 
othy  I  never  saw.  I  cut  21/i  tons  to  the  acre  and  now 
there  does  not  appear  any  water-cress  or  other  weeds. 
I  never  have  been  able  to  understand  where  this  grass 
came  from.  Now  it  is  fine  sod  of  Timothy  and  clover. 
How  do  you  advise  getting  rid  of  wild  onions  or  gar¬ 
lic?  My  land  is  high,  well-drained,  some  sand  with  a 
little  gravel,  well  subsoiled  with  a  red  clay,  and  all 
works  up  nicely.  w.  v.  a. 

We  never  knew  a  satisfactory  reseeding  of  an 
old  meadow  by  such  a  method  as  you  followed.  You 
must  in  some  way  kill  out  the  weeds  and  old  grass 
in  the  meadow,  or  they  will  surely  take  possession. 
This  was  the  theory  of  the  "Clark”  system  of  grass 
culture.  Instead  of  plowing  Clark  used  a  disk  or 
Cutaway  which  chopped  and  tossed  up  the  old  sod. 
By  thorough  working  in  this  way  the  sun  and  air 
killed  out  the  old  growth  and  then  the  new  seeding 
had  a  chance.  You  turned  the  sod  over  and  worked 
up  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  slice  for  a  seed  bed. 
The  old  grass  and  weeds  were  not  killed.  After  a 
time  they  grew  up  and  being  stronger  than  the  young 
grass  plants  mastered  them.  This  always  happens, 
under  such  conditions.  The  only  practical  way  to 
kill  out  wild  onion  and  similar  weeds  is  to  keep 
tops  continuously  cut  off  or  dig  out  the  roots.  This 
is  what  Clark  did  with  his  "intense  culture.”  A 
much  better  plan  than  the  one  you  adopted  is  to 
plow  the  sod  and  plant  to  potatoes  or  corn  in  hills 
and  give  thorough  culture  both  ways  This  will 
clean  out  the  Fall  seeding.  Your  grass  may  turn  out 
better  than  you  think  next  Spring.  We  think  It 
will  pay  to  cut  once  and  then  the  sod  may  be  well 
fitted  for  Alfalfa. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  -writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.l 


“TWINS”  AND  YOUNG  STOCK. 

That  is  a  good  Connecticut  quartet 
shown  on  our  first  page.  The  steers  are 
twins,  and  when  the  picture  was  taken 
they  were  less  than  a  month  old.  The 
boys  who  own  them  began  early  to  train 
and  handle  these  steers,  so  that  by  the 
time  they  are  large  enough  to  work  they 
will  know  just  how  to  get  at  it.  There 
is  probably  nothing  in  the  world  better 
calculated  to  teach  a  good  boy  patience 
and  self-control  than  the  training  of  a 
yoke  of  young  steers.  It  is  probably  bet¬ 
ter  for  this  purpose  than  training  colts 
or  more  intelligent  animals,  for  in  the 
case  of  the  steers  the  boy  is  obliged  to 
act  as  brains  for  the  entire  outfit  to  a 
large  extent.  These  boys  are  Luther  and 
William  Martin,  who  live  in  Connecticut. 
They  are  not  twins  like  the  steers.  At 
the  time  the  picture  was  taken  one  boy 
was  seven,  and  the  other  10.  These  boys 
represent  what  we  are  sometimes  pleased 
to  call  “the  old  stock.”  They  represent 
the  fourth  generation  who  have  lived  in 
the  same  house  and  on  the  same  farm  as 
their  father,  grandfather,  and  great 
grandfather.  The  house  in  which  they 
live  was  erected  early  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  The  farm  is  not  a  large  one,  but 
has  been  kept  up  by  good  farmers.  They 
sell  the  milk  from  about  20  cows,  have 
oxen  and  horses  to  do  their  work,  and 
as  the  other  extreme  from  this  yoke  of 
tiny  steers,  they  also  have  an  automo¬ 
bile.  As  the  result  of  good  farming  and 
good  business  management  this  family 
has  accumulated  property,  ’  acquired  a 
fine  reputation  for  honest  living,  and  the 
farm  is  probably  in  better  condition  now 
than  it  ever  was  before,  and  after  some 
two  centuries  of  cultivation  the  soil  is 
without  question  more  productive  than 
ever.  These  boys  attend  the  public 
school,  and  will  doubtless  be  farmers  as 
their  ancestors  have  been,  since  their 
parents  are  bringing  them  up  along  the 
road  which  leads  to  satisfactory  farming. 
Scattered  through  New  England  there 
are  still  to  be  found  these  “chips  of  the 
old  block,”  or  specimens  of  what  is  known 
as  the  good  old  stock.  They  are  quiet, 
orderly  in  their  habits,  without  great 
bluster  or  bluff,  but  the  finest  of  farmers; 
thrifty,  enterprising  and  progressive,  and 
all  things  considered,  the  best  examples 
of  true  country  living  that  this  country 
can  show. 


FRUIT  GROWERS  IN  GEORGIA. 

I  have  a  small  apple  orchard  in  Ra¬ 
bun  county,  Georgia.  The  trees  are  from 
one  to  four  years  old.  According  to  var¬ 
iety  it  wjll  be  several^  years  before  they 
come  into  bearing.  While  they  are  com¬ 
ing  on  how  would  it  do  to  set  Concord 
grapes  between  the  trees?  The  orchard 
is  right  in  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains, 
2,300  feet  above  sea  level.  I  have  owned 
the  place  five  years,  and  a  few  grapes 
set  there  by  the  mountaineer  from  whom 
I  bought  it  have  grown  five  crops  of 
splendid  grapes,  with  no  attention  in  the 
way  of  cultivation,  pruning  or  spraying 
except  once  or  twice  while  giving  the 
apple  trees  their  Winter  dose  of  lime-sul¬ 
phur,  the  grapes  have  been  given  a  casual 
spray  of  this  material.  They  have  never 
had  a  Summer  spray  and  no  other  atten¬ 
tion  whatever.  The  weeds  grow  almost 
as  high  as  the  grapevines.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  this  neglect  they  have  borne 
full  crops  of  splendid  grapes.  They  ripen 
the  latter  part  of  August  and  would  come 
on  the  market  ahead  of  the  New’  York 
crop  and  it  seems  to  me  that  they  ought 
to  be  a  paying  proposition.  I  am  also 
thinking  of  planting  raspberries  on  a 
portion  of  the  land.  These  berries,  and 
in  fact  all  berries  grow  to  perfection  in 
the  Blue  Ridge  section  and  I  am  sure 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
growing  them.  Would  it  be  advisable 
to  grow  grapes  and  raspberries  in  the 
apple  orchard?  w.  L.  W. 

Commerce,  Ga. 

As  I  have  been  in  Rabun  county, 
Georgia  and  know  from  personal  examin¬ 
ation  that  the  land  and  climate  there 
are  wrell  suited  to  the  culture  of  apples, 
grapes,  berries  and  about  all  ordinary 
kinds  of  fruit,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  do  anything  that  would  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  proper  development  of 
the  apple  trees.  Trees  that  are  four  years 
old  should  be  already  quite  large  and 
will  soon  begin  to  bear  and  if  they  are 
the  proper  distance  apart  they  will  soon 
need  all  the  ground,  but  if  they  are  far 


apart  it  may  be  advisable  to  grow  berries 
between  them  for  several  years  to  come 
Of  the  small  trees  this  is  almost  sure 
to  be  true.  Raspberries  would  be  very 
good  for  this  purpose,  and  the  blackcaps 
would  be  my  choice,  for  they  are  natural 
to  that  whole  Blue  Ilidge  country  and 
flourish  exceedingly  well.  The  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Plum  Farmer  are  twTo  excellent 
varieties.  Of  the  red  varieties  the  Cutli- 
bert  is  one  of  the  very  best.  Raspber¬ 
ries  will  sell  well  in  the  markets  where 
Summer  visitors  are  abundant  in  that 
mountain  section,  such  as  Tallulah  Falls 
and  even  larger  places.  Wild  berries  of 
some  kinds  are  very  abundant,  but  good 
raspberries  will  sell  at  good  prices. 

Grapes  are  not  suitable  for  intcrplant- 
ing  wfith  apple  or  any  other  orchard  trees 
because  they  need  trellis  for  support, 
W’hieh  would  interfere  with  cultivation, 
and  besides,  grapevines  are  as  long-lived 
as  apple  trees  and  should  not  be  dug  out 
when  they  have  but  fairly  begun  to  be 
useful.  They  grow  there  splendidly,  and 
should  be  given  all  the  space  they  need 
and  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  soil  and 
the  sunshine  in  the  tract  devoted  to 
their  culture.  The  Concord  is  the  most 
popular  of  all  kinds  for  the  Eastern 
States,  is  easily  grown  and  the  fruit  sells 
at  fair  prices.  Niagara  is  another  very 
good  variety  of  the  same  class,  except 
that  the  color  is  green.  Delaware  is 
about  the  most  delicious  of  all  the  red 
varieties  that  is  easily  grown.  Lutie 
and  Vcrgennes  are  other  good  red  var¬ 
ieties.  Campbell  is  a  very  early,  large, 
black  variety  that  grows  thriftily  and 
bears  abundantly.  H.  E.  VAN  DEHAN. 


TESTING  KEROSENE. 

What  process  is  used  to  test  kerosene 
oil?  c.  J.  T. 

Scappoose,  Ore. 

The  usual  tests  for  kerosene  oil  are 
the  “flame  test”  and  the  “flash  test.”  In 
most  States  the  details  of  the  apparatus 
to  be  used  and  the  results  which  must 
be  accomplished  are  prescribed  by  law. 
The  simplest  form  of  apparatus  consists 
of  an  open  vessel  of  water  which  is 
heated.  In  this  vessel  is  another  smaller 
one  which  contains  the  oil  to  be  tested. 
Thus  the  oil  is  heated  up  as  fast  as  the 
water  is.  The  water  is  kept  stirred  as 
is  also  the  oil,  in  order  that  all  of  the 
water  bath  and  all  of  the  oil  shall  be  at 
the  same  temperature.  It  is  important 
that  the  water  be  kept  stirred,  but  if  a 
small  amount  of  oil  is  used,  say  quarter 
of  a  cupful,  the  oil  need  not  be  stirred. 
The  water  should  be  in  a  thin  metal  ves¬ 
sel  and  should  be  heated  slowly,  while 
the  oil  should  preferably  be  in  a  glass 
container.  In  the  oil  should  be  placed  a 
sensitive  thermometer  and  careful  note 
should  be  made  of  the  readings.  When 
the  thermometer  registers  about  90  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit  (the  common  ther¬ 
mometer)  a  lighted  match  should  be  held 
about  half  an  inch  above  the  surface  of 
the  oil.  At  regular  intervals  of  one  or 
two  degrees  thereafter  a  lighted  match 
should  be  applied  above  the  oil  until  fin¬ 
ally  the  flame  spreads  over  the  whole  sur¬ 
face.  If  the  match  is  applied  only  mo¬ 
mentarily,  the  flame  will  die  out.  This 
point  where  the  flame  spreads  over  the 
surface  is  the  “flash  point”  and  most 
States  fix  110  degrees  Fahrenheit  as  the 
temperature.  Some  States  require  as 
high  as  130  degrees,  but  that  seems  rather 
absurd.  Some  foreign  countries  require 
as  low  as  73  degrees  but  that  is  altogether 
too  low  for  safety.  After  the  “flash”  the 
oil  is  heated  further  and  frequently  a 
flame  applied  until  finally  the  flame  is 
such  as  to  be  continuous  and  the  oil  burns 
in  the  air.  This  temperature  is  usually 
about  20  degrees  higher  than  the  flash 
point,  and  is  specified  by  the  different 
States  to  be  from  110  up  to  150  degrees. 
About  135  degrees  is  a  satisfactory  point. 

B.  P.  C. 

Gent  :  “Is  there  any  soup  on  the  bill 
jf  fare?”  Waiter :  “There  was,  sir 
but  I  wiped  it  off.” — California  Pelican. 

“The  equator  is  an  imaginary  line, 
running  around  the  earth,”  said  the  boy 
who  likes  to  tell  what  he  has  learned  at 
school.  “An  imaginary  line,”  repeated 
the  great  railway  financier,  absent-mind¬ 
edly.  “Who  is  promoting  it?” — Boston 
Transcript. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Increase  Profits 


in  garden  produce.  A  few 
dollars  invested  now  in  Lutton’s 
Glass  Gardens  enables  you  to 
plant  seeds  in  February  in  time 
to  harvest  an  abundant  crop  of  fresh  vegetables  weeks  before  those 
who  must  wait  to  plant  in  the  open.  Remember,  produce  out  of 
season  commands  top  notch  prices.  Y ou  can  raise  over  20  varieties 
of  vegetables  in  these  frames.  Thousands  now  in  use.  No  garden 
will  produce  its  best  results  without  them. 

LUTTON  SASH  FRAMES 

are  made  in  one,  two,  three  and  four  sash  sizes ;  each  sash  3x6  ft.,  single  or  double  glazed. 
Carefully  crated  and  shipped  ready  for  use.  No  trouble  to  set  them  up.  Sold  with  or  with¬ 
out  sash.  Any  size  will  show  a  profit  on  the  first  crop  and  give  years  ol  service.  Write  for 
pamphlet  D.  Planting  instructions  sent  upon  request. 

WILLIAM  H.  LUTTON,  223-5  Kearney  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


For  The  Orchardist 


We  want  to  interest  orchardists  who  fully  realize 
the  advantages  of  possessing  an  efficient  and 
effective  sprayer.  Every  Domestic  outfit  is  con' 
structed  to  fulfill  every  requirement  of  the  com 
mercial  orchardist.  The  engines  and  pumps  on  aU 

Domestic  Sprayers 

can  be  stopped,  oiled  and  adjusted  while  standing  ou  the 
ground  beside  the  outfit.  Each 
outfit  is  as  light  in  weight  as 
allowable  to  carry  an  engine 
with  sufficient  pressure  power 
to  pump  enough  liquid  for 
four  or  more  nozzles.  Other 
|  important  features  are  fully 
explained  and  illustrated  in 
our  free  book,  “Made  Money 
by  Spraying/'  "Write  for  copy. 

DOMESTIC  ENGINE  AND  PUMP  DO. 

Box  503 ,  Shlppensburg,  Pa, 


l 


The  Morrill  & 
Morley  Way 
The  ECLIPSE  Spray  Pump 

has  been  in  service  20  years.  / 
Durable, efficient, economical. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  uses  it,  and 
you  can  make  it  profit- 

ablo  in  your  orchard.  Tine- 
yard  or  potato  field. 

Catalog  sent  fire®,  oa 
request 

Morrill  S  Morley 
Mfj.  Co.,  Box  4, 

Benton  Harter,  Mich. 


& 


Eclipse  Spray  Pum 


RHODES  DOUBLE  OUT^  Cuts  from 
PRUNING  SHEAR  Hmbanddoel 

not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex¬ 
press  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  tor 
circular  and 
prices. 

529  SO.  DIVISION  AVE  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


PAT. 


RHODES  MFC.  CO. 


PURE  FIELD  SEEDS 

Clover,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of 
PURE  FIELD  Seeds  direct  from  producer  to  consumer; 
free  from  noxious  weed*.  Ask  for  samples. 

A.  C,  HOYT  &  CO.,  -  Fostoria,  Obio 


“FRIEND”  SPRAYERS  MAKE  GOOD 

Gentlemen:— I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the 
two  spraying  machines  purchased  from  you  last 
Spring  have  given  perfect  satisfaction  in  every  way. 
We  had  positively  no  delays  with  them,  and  were 
able,  by  using  system  and  daylight,  to  put  on  three 
thousand  gallons  with  each  machine  in  a  day.  We 
found  we  could  do  this  without  hurry  or  worry. 

Dec.  5,  1913  D,  E.  Lewis, 

Manhattan,  Kan, 
Send  lor  catalog  just  off  the  press 
“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO.,  of  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


San  Jose  Scale  Killer 

KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  moat  reliable  rem¬ 
edy  for  scale.  Ready  for  use  by  simply  mix¬ 
ing  with  water.  Also  Lime  sulphur  and 
Spraying  Outfits.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


C  D  D  A  V  CDC  a™  a  Necessity 
or  K/\I  Hi  I\  O  and  a  Benefit. 

They  save  your  crop,  increase  the  yield 
end  improve  the  quality.  Our  Spray  Cal¬ 
endar  shows  when  to  spray  and  what 
materials  to  use.  Our  “Spray”  booklet 
shows  70  combinations  of 

ISON  ME 

Bucket,  Barrel,  Power  and 
Traction  Sprayers  for 
orchard  and  field  crops 
and  other  uses.  Built 
complete ’or  in  units — 
buy  just  what  you 
need.  Ask  your  deal¬ 
er  to  show  them  and 
let  Uncle  Sam  bring 
you  the  rest  of  the 
story  and  the  spray 
calendar.  Also  “Iron 
Age  Farm  and  Garden 
News”  free. 

Batem&n  M’f’g  Co. 
Box  1024 

Grenloch,  N.  J. 


DOUBLE 


SPRAYING 

RESULTS 


[by  saving  half  the  solution  and  labor  with  thej 

,“Kant-Klog”  Sprayer 

i  Nino  different  sprays  from  eatno  noizle— 

\  round  or  flat — coarse  or  fine — atarta  and 
letups  instantly.  Ten  different  Stylos. 

^  Mail  postal  for  special  offer.  Agents  wanted. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Cti. 

195  Broadway,  Rochester,  N. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Write  for  this  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  book — full  of  information 
for  fruit  growers,  farmers  and 
gardeners.  Lists  and  describes 
Allen’s  hardy,  prolific,  correctly 
grown  berry  plants  — Strawber¬ 
ries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 

Grapes,  Currants,  etc. —  all  the 
best,  new  and  standard  varieties 
and  guaranteed  true-to-name. 
Write  today  for  free  copy 
W  F  ALLEN 

72  Market  St, ,  Salisbury,  Md. 


KxsSSsr  You  take  no  chances  when 

buying  Eberle’s  seeds,  bulbs 
or  plants.  They  are  absolutely 
fresh  and  reliable.  Cannot  fail 
to  thrive  under  fair  conditions. 

fOur  large  and  varied  stock  con¬ 
tains  every  variety  worth  growing. 

Eberle’s  1914  Seed  Annual— Free 
This  well-illustrated  book  tells  you  all 
about  our  choice  seeds,  bulbs  and 
plants.  Brimful  of  helpful  information 
about  planting  and  cultivating. 

Get  your  free  copy— today. 
FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE, 

IIS  South  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


...  If  you  want  a  cheap 

NO  MORE  ana  safe  method  for 
RABBITS  keeping  RABBITS 
and  BORERS  outof 
your  orchard, paint  vour  trees  with  “Sul- 
Focide”  the  new  concentrated  sulp/iur 
compound.  Easy  to  prepare  and  apply. 
One  application  lasts  one  year.  “Sul- 
focide” solves  the  rabbit  problem.  Write 
today  for  booklet, “Sulfocide, Sure  pro. 
tection  from  rabbi's  and  borers.”  Ad¬ 
dress  B.G.  Pratt  Co. ,50  Church  St., N.Y. 


HUNDREDS  OF  CARLOADS  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 

i  Evergreens,  Roses,  Slirubs, 
t  etc.  1,200  acres,  60  in  Hardy 
Roses,  none  better 
igrown.  46  green- 
; houses  of  Paints, 
Ferns,  Begonias, 
Everblooming 
Roses,  Geraniums,  and 
other  things  too  numerous  to 
mention.  '  Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Im- 
—  czj.  mense  stock  of  SUPERB 
C  ANN  AS,  the  queen  of  bedding  plants.  Acres  of 
Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  which  last  for  years.  50 
choice  collections  cheap,  in  Seeds,  Plants,  ltoses, 
etc.  For  Fruit  und  Ornamental  Trees  ask  for  Catalog 
No.  1,  112  pages;  for  Seeds,  Everblooming  Roses,  Can¬ 
nes,  GeraniumB,  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants  In 
general.  Catalog  No.  2.  192  pages.  Both  Tree.  i«J) 
Directdealwillinsureyouthebestatleasl  cost.  Try  it.  60yrs. 

up.  a  >  A  ■■ _ ! _ —  A—  n  _  .  AAn  DninnoirallA  (I 


Strawberry  Plants  for  $1  per  1,000 

etc.  Quality  guaranteed  the  equal  of  any.  All  va¬ 
rieties  ami  Everbearers.  Catalogue  free. 

ALLEGAN  NURSERY,  Allegan,  Michigan 


For  One  New  Yearly  Subscription 
or  Ten  10- Week  Trial 
Subscriptions 


THIS  SET  OF  SCISSORS 

Ladies’  Scissors  5*4  inches,  Embroid¬ 
ery  Scissors  314  inches,  plain  patterns, 
solid  steel,  forged  from  the  highest  grade 
material  and  carefully  hardened,  tem¬ 
pered  and  finished.  Handles  and  blades 
nickel  plated.  Enclosed  in  handsome 

leather  case. 


These  articles  are  not  given  with  a 
subscription  to  the  It.  N.-Y.,  but  are 
given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  in  place 
of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscription 
list  of  the  It.  N.-Y. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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A  CONCRETE  HOTBED.  rial.  At  this  time  if  any  of  the  mate- 

Will  you  inform  me  the  proper  method  ^  should  be  well  soaked  with 

of  constructing  a  hotbed?  I  wish  to  water  before  being  returned  to  the  heap, 
build  it  to  the  south  and  quite  close  to  as  it  will  not  generate  heat  when 


a  barn.  I  wish  to  build  the  sides  of  con¬ 
crete.  Would  five  parts  clean  cut  sand 
to  one  part  Portland  cement  be  proper? 
Would  concrete  walls  six  inches  thick,  be 
thick  enough,  the  bed  to  be  six  by  12 
feet?  How  deep  should  the  manure  be? 
What  slant  should  be  given  the  glass 
frames?  When  is  the  proper  time  of 
year  to  build  it?  Would  fresh  horse 
manure  be  the  proper  heating  substance? 
How  thick  should  the  dirt  be  over  the 
manure?  How  far  above  the  dirt  should 
the  nearest  part  of  glass  be?  How  soon 
after  completed  can  it  be  used?  I  wish 
to  use  it  for  lettuce,  etc.,  and  also  for 
raising  plants  for  garden  use  in  Spring. 

Westwood,  N.  J.  n.  c.  b. 

For  the  construction  of  concrete  hot¬ 
bed,  use  one  part  cement,  three  parts 
sharp  sand  and  four  parts  fine  slag  or 
gravel.  The  materials  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  and  be  thin  enough  to  run, 
so  it  can  be  poured  into  the  form  from  a 
bucket.  No  tamping  will  be  necessary. 
Six-inch  walls  will  be  thick  enough  for 
a  hotbed  of  this  six.  The  walls  should 
be  48  inches  at  the  rear  and  40  inches 
high  in  front.  This  allows  eight  inches 
of  fall  for  the  catching  of  the  sun’s  rays 
and  for  carrying  off  the  rain  water.  Just 
how  deep  the  bed  should  be  sunk  in  the 
ground  depends  altogether  on  the  drain¬ 
age.  If  the  drainage  is  good  the  top  of 
the  frame  need  not  be  more  than  eight 
inches  above  the  outside  level  of  the 
ground  in  front,  and  16  inches  in  the 
rear.  When  excavating  the  pit,  if  care 
is  taken  to  make  the  sides  and  ends 
smooth  and  straight,  no  forms  will  be 
required  on  the  outside  or  soil  sides  of 
the  pit  until  the  top  of  the  ground  is 
reached,  when  forms  for  both  sides  will 
be  needed.  A  wooden  cap  made  of  2x6 
hemlock,  spruce  or  other  wood  is  usually 
used  on  top  of  the  concrete  for  the  sash 
to  rest  upon,  and  as  a  rule  is  held  in 
place  by  short  bolts  placed  in  the  con¬ 
crete  and  extending  two  inches  above  it, 
counter-sinking  the  holes  in  the  wood  to 
a  sufficient  depth  to  permit  the  sinking 
of  the  nut  until  it  is  flush  with  the  top 
of  the  woodwork.  I  find,  however,  these 
bolts  can  be  dispensed  with  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner,  when  the  inside  form 
is  erected :  Use  2x4  hemlock  or  chestnut, 
which  should  be  beveled  on  the  edges, 
taking  a  half-inch  off  each.  This  will 
leave  the  posts  three  inches  wide  on  one 
face  and  four  inches  on  the  other.  In¬ 
stead  of  setting  the  posts  on  the  pit  or 
inside  of  the  form,  set  them  on  the  con¬ 
crete  side.  For  a  frame  12  feet  long, 
six  of  these  posts  will  be  required,  three 
in  front  and  three  in  the  rear.  These 
posts  should  be  spaced  so  that  when  the 
sash  is  put  on,  they  will  join  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  post,  or  if  sash  supports  are 
to  be  used  crossways  of  the  frame,  then 
a  space  of  one  inch  must  be  allowed  be¬ 
tween  the  edges  of  the  sash,  so  that  a  %- 
inch  strip  one  and  one-half  inches  wide 
may  be  nailed  to  the  supports  to  act  as 
guides  when  the  sash  is  moved  backward 
and  forward. 

The  posts  must  be  exactly  the  height  of 
the  concrete  walls,  and  made  perfectly 
level  on  top ;  the  posts  being  beveled  will 
be  held  rigidly  in  place  by  the  concrete, 
and  extending  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  pro¬ 
vides  an  easy  means  of  anchoring  the 
wooden  cap  or  plate,  by  spiking  it  to  the 
ends  of  the  posts.  A  similar  post  should 
be  set  in  the  center  of  each  end  of  the 
frame  to  spike  the  ends  of  the  plate  to. 
The  most  suitable  heating  material  for 
hotbeds  is  fresh  horse  manure,  to  which 
should  be  added  when  accessible  one- 
half  its  bulk  of  forest  leaves  or  other 
coarse  material  such  as  straw,  hay,  etc. 
After  thoroughly  mixing  the  heating  ma¬ 
terial,  it  should  be  thrown  together  in 
a  cone-shaped  pile  to  undergo  fermenta¬ 
tion.  This  conical  heap  should  be  large 
enough  to  insure  its  fermentation  even 
in  severe  Winter  weather.  If  the  weath¬ 
er  is  freezing  at  the  time  the  material 
is  being  handled,  care  must  be  taken  that 
none  of  it  that  should  happen  to  be¬ 
come  frozen,  is  put  in  the  heap,  as  con¬ 
siderable  delay  will  occur  before  heat 
will  be  generated.  In  a  few  days  after 
the  pile  has  been  thrown  together  a  live¬ 
ly  fermentation  will  take  place.  This 
will  be  indicated  by  the  steaming  of  the 
pile,  when  it  should  be  turned  over  and 
shaken  apart,  being  careful  to  get  that 
outside  well  mixed  with  that  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  heap.  This  will  insure  an 
even  fermentation  all  through  the  mate- 


in  a  dry  state.  Re-form  the  heap 
as  before,  and  allow  it  to  remain  until 
the  second  fermentation  takes  place, 
which  will  be  usually  in  two  to  four  days. 
It  is  now  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  hot¬ 
bed  or  pit,  at  which  time  it  should  be 
evenly  distributed,  and  lightly  trodden 
with  feet,  so  that  it  may  be  uniformly 
even  and  of  the  same  solidity  all  over 
the  bed,  care  being  taken  to  get  the  sides 
and  ends  properly  firmed.  The  heating 
material  should  be  at  least  2%  feet  in 
depth.  Now  place  the  sashes  on  the 
frame  and  keep  closed  until  the  heat 
rises.  Plunge  a  thermometer  in  the  man¬ 
ure,  for  the  purpose  of  gauging  the  temp¬ 
erature.  For  a  few  days  the  temperature 
will  probably  range  around  one  hundi’ed 
degrees,  but  this  is  too  hot  for  plant 
growth,  and  the  steam  arising  at  this 
time  will  be  more  or  less  injurious,  and 
must  be  allowed  to  escape  until  the 
temperature  drops  to  between  85  and  90 
degrees,  when  good  composted  soil  should 
be  put  on  to  a  depth  of  about  five  inches. 
Spread  evenly  over  the  surface,  firming 
and  smoothing  it  with  the  steel  rake  un¬ 
til  it  is  put  in  the  very  best  possible 
condition  for  sowing,  which  may  be  im¬ 
mediately  done.  A  clearance  of  six  to 
eight  inches  between  the  sash  and  top  of 
soil  at  lowest  part  will  he  sufficient. 

For  early  cabbage,  cauliflower  and  let¬ 
tuce  plants  for  outside  planting,  the  seed 
should  be  sown  about  the  first  of  March. 
Therefore  the  construction  of  the  frame 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
it  will  be  ready  when  wanted.  Toma¬ 
toes,  eggplant  and  pepper  should  be  sown 
about  the  third  week  in  March,  but  a  new 
bed  will  have  to  be  prepared  for  them,  as 
the  heat  will  have  been  pretty  well  ex¬ 
hausted  in  the  one  made  for  cabbage, 
cauliflower  and  lettuce,  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  too  low  for  the  successful  raising  of 
the  more  tender  plants.  Allow  the  con¬ 
crete  to  become  well  seasoned  before  using, 
which  will  be  indicated  by  its  dry  ap¬ 
pearance  and  solidity.  k. 


Skunks  and  Bees. 

I  have  recently  seen  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
an  inquiry  from  E.  O.  L.  in  regard  to 
the  cause  of  decrease  in  his  bees.  For 
the  benefit  of  any  who  may  have  trouble 
of  that  kind  I  will  relate  what  I  have 
recently  learned  from  observation  and 
experience.  A  near  neighbor  informed 
me  that  he  had  during  the  past 
Summer,  secured  three  large  vigorous 
swarms  of  bees,  and  that  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  for  a  while  gathered 
a  large  amount  of  honey,  they  decreased 
very  rapidly  and  by  September  IS  were 
so  much  reduced  in  numbers  as  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  worthless.  In  the  meantime  he 
observed  that  something  was  scratching 
the  ground  at  night  near  the  front  of  the 
hives.  It  was  suggested  to  him  that  it 
might  be  skunks  that  would  come  on 
warm  nights,  and  by  disturbing  and  ir¬ 
ritating  the  bees,  devour  them  as  they 
appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the  hives.  In 
order  to  test  the  matter  he  set  traps  at 
the  hives  (just  in  front)  and  within  a 
short  time  caught  three  skunks.  On  ex¬ 
amination  I  found  that  my  bees  were  be¬ 
ing  disturbed  in  the  same  way  and  by 
concealing  a  trap  near  the  front  of  the 
hive  within  a  few  nights  succeeded  in 
trapping  four  large  skunks.  It  is  just 
possible  that  this  is  the  trouble  in  the 
case  of  E.  O.  L.  At  any  rate  I  am 
sure  that  I  would  have  lost  all  of  my 
bees,  but  for  the  timely  warning  received 
from  my  neighbor.  •  s.  L. 


Fertilizer  With  Hen  Manure. 

What  kind  of  fertilizer  should  be  used 
with  hen  manure  around  peach  trees,  and 
how  much,  also  on  Alfalfa  and  garden 
truck  ?  c.  g. 

Columbus,  N.  J. 

Use  three  parts  by  weight  of  acid 
phosphate  and  one  part  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  as  chemicals  with  the  manure.  If 
the  trees  do  not  grow  as  they  should,  add 
a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Arthur  was  spending  a  day  with  his 
aunt.  “I  am  going  to  do  something  to 
please  you  on  your  birthday,”  she  said  to 
the  little  boy,  ‘‘but  first  I  want  to  ask 
the  teacher  how  you  behave  in  school.” 
“If  you  really  want  to  do  something  to 
please  me,  auntie,”  said  the  boy,  “don’t 
ask  the  teacher.” — Lippincott’s. 


E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

1  QC7  THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS’  STANDARD  1Q1  o 
_ lOO  #  FOR  OVER  FIFTY-FIVE  YEARS  1^10 


Do  You  Raise  300  Bushels  of  Potatoes  per  Acre? 

HREE  hundred  bushels  per  acre  is 
not  an  unusual  yield  by  any  means, 
but  did  you  get  it  this  year  ? 

<JIf  you  were  planning  to  raise  300 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre  how 
^  far  apart  would  you  space  your  rows? 
How  far  apart  would  you  drop  the  seed  pieces  in 
the  row  ? 

<3JHow  much  fertilizer  would  you  use  to  grow  300 
bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre?  How  would  you 
apply  it  ? 

€JAre  you  sure  that  your  seed  potatoes  are  true  to 
name  and  true  to  type  ? 

€JWhat  are  you  doing  to  prevent  “scab,”  and  early 
and  late  blight  ? 

<IDid  you  have  a  short  crop  of  potatoes  because  of 
dry  weather  ?  Have  you  decided  how  you  will 
overcome  this  trouble  in  the  future  ? 

<IA11  these  practical  points,  and  many  more,  are  fully  eovered  in  our 
new  book 

“Potatoes:  A  Money  Crop” 

which  will  be  sent  free  to  every  potato  grower  who  requests  a  copy,  and 
mentions  this  paper. 

fIThis  book  is  written  by  a  man  who  himself  has  had  years  of  experience  as 
a  potato  grower,  and  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  best  methods  of 
other  growers. 

<JIf  you  read  this  book’you'will  keep  it  for  future  reference.  It  is  a  “worth 
while’’  publication. 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

51  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The 
SURE 
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Leffel  Steam  Power 
never  balks  !  Its  re¬ 
liability  is  marvel¬ 
ous!  Simple  as  an 
anvil  and  as  durable . 

Burns  any  old  rubbish 
for  fuel.  Gives  steam 
and  hot  water  for  ^ 
scalding  and  all  other  purposes. 

Has  hundreds  of  uses— many 
impossible  with  gasoline  outfits. 

Leffel  Steam  Engines 

do  more  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other  engine  built. 
Let  us  prove  it.  You'll  be  interested  in  our  book  oi 
facts  and  figures. 

Write*  Send  in  your  name  on  a  postal.  Don't 
buy  a  power  outfit  of  any  kind  till  you 
hear  from  us.  Address 

James  Leffel  &  Company 
287,  Springfield, 


A  Constant  Water  Supply 

is  easily  maintained  without  expense 

RIFE  RAM 

■Operates  with  three  or  more 
gallons  per  minute  from  a 
stream,  artesian  well  or  spring,  and 
a  head  or  slanting  fall  of  three  or 
more  feet  Free  information  on  request. 

RIFE  ENGINE  C0„  3429  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


9  CORDS  IN  .10  HOURS 


SAWS  DOW1 
TREES 


BY  ONE  MAN  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket-knife.  Saws  any  kind  ol 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it  easier.  Send  for 
FREE  illustrated  catalog  Now  A  6$  showing  Low  Price  and 
testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  gets  agency. 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO. 

1S1  West  Harrison  St.  Chicago.  Illinois, 

".$10,000  Backs  ^ 

this  portable  wood  saw.  Guaranteed  1  year— money 
refunded  and  freight  paid  both  ways  if  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  You  can  easily  earn  $io  a  day  with  a 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
..  Portable 
At  low  33  (10  /-\VVood 

sawing  all  kinds  of  neighbors’  lum¬ 
ber.  Strictly  factory  prices — save 
jobber's  profits.  Operates  easily. 

“|S  Stick  sits  low — saw  draws  it  on  im¬ 
mediately  machine  starts.  Only  $10 
6aw  to  which  ripping  table  can  be 
added.  Write  for  catalogue. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO., 

Box  3,  Belleville,  Pa.  . 


HANDY  BINDER 


Just  the  thing 
for_  preserv- 
^  ing  files  of 

The  Rural  New  Yorker.  Durable  and 
cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


FAIRBANKS  “BULL  DOG”  ENGINES 


Write  for  Prices  and  Terms 


“Bull  Dog”  Engines  1i>&to16H.  P. 
Vertical  Engines  8  to  60  H.  P. 
GAS,  GASOLENE,  or  KEROSENE 
Equipped  with  Batteries  or  Magneto 

The  best  engine  for  any  purpose ;  Water 
Systems,  Pumps,  Hoists,  Sprayers,  Saws, 
Concrete  Mixers,  Stone  Crushers,  Electric 
Light  Outfits,  etc. 

Portable,  Semi-Portable,  and  Stationary  Types 

Made  up  to  the  Fairbanks  standard  and 
backed  by  the  Fairbanks  Guarantee. 

Bulletin  No.  28-R  describes  them, 
upon  request. 


Copy 


Albany,  N."  Y.' 
Balt  imore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY 


Hartford,  Conn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Paterson,  N.  J, 
Philadelphia.  Fa, 


NEW  YORK 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.  London,  England 

Providence,  R.  I.  Glasgow,  Scotland 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Hamburg  Germany 

\V  ashington  D.  C.  Paris,  France 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.— In  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
a  small  army  of  fire  fighters,  who  were 
called  out  by  four  alarms,  the  three-story 
brick  building  at  Nos.  743  and  745  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  was  destroyed  by  fire 
Dec.  11.  The  loss  was  estimated  at 
.$500,000. 

Reporting  the  condition  of  the  Indian 
as  deplorable,  the  Rodman  Wanamaker 
Expedition  of  Citizens  to  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Indians  returned  to  Philadelphia 
Dec.  12,  after  a  visit  to  189  tribes  of  In¬ 
dians  in  the  United  States.  The  expedi¬ 
tion,  which  was  headed  by  Dr.  Joseph  Iv. 
Dixon,  spent  six  months  in  its  investiga¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Dixon  has  prepared  a  lengthy 
report,  in  -which  he  makes  a  strong  appeal 
for  aid  for  the  red  men,  who,  he  declares, 
are  “fast  dying  from  starvation,  pestil¬ 
ence,  and  neglect  by  the  white  man.”  A 
summary  of  the  report  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  President  Wilson  and  other 
Government  officials. 

Meat  for  the  needy  in  several  Oregon 
cities  was  furnished  free  of  charge  by 
farmers  near  Pendleton  Dec.  12.  In  a 
drive  covering  two  square  miles  the  farm¬ 
ers  killed  1.200  rabbits,  which  have  de¬ 
stroyed  much  Fall  sown  wheat.  The  rab¬ 
bits  were  shipped  to  Portland  and  other 
cities  for  distribution  among  the  poor. 
It  is  planned  to  continue  the  drives  over 
twenty-five  square  miles  and  clear  the 
wheat  fields  of  the  pests. 

For  several  days  previous  to  Dec.  13 
a  submarine  disturbance  kept  the  ocean 
along  the  south  coast  of  California  in 
fury,  although  the  weather  has  been  fine 
and  the  water  comparatively  calm  several 
miles  from  the  shore.  The  wreckage  of 
an  old  ship  was  cast  up  near  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara.  A  few  miles  southward  part  of  a 
mastodon’s  skeleton,  which  apparently  had 
been  brought  up  from  a  great  depth,'  was 
washed  ashore.  The  skeleton  fragments 
included  about  35  feet  of  vertebne  and 
the  skull,  with  eight-foot  tusks  intact. 
The  ship’s  wreckage  bore  indications  that 
it  had  lain  on  the  ocean  bottom  for  per¬ 
haps  a  hundred  years. 

A  fire  that  made  necessary  three  alarms 
started  in  the  bagroom  of  one  of  the  Rock 
Plaster  Company’s  three  mills,  which  oc¬ 
cupied  an  acre  of  ground  at  150tli  street 
and  the  East  River,  New  York,  Dec.  14, 
the  flames  spreading  so  rapidly  that  it 
was  impossible  to  save  any  of  the  build¬ 
ings,  which  were  of  frame  and  three 
stories  high.  Nearby  are  the  freight  yards 
of  the  New  York,  New  Ilaven  &  Hartford 
Railroad,  and  the  great  lumber  yard  of 
the  Church  E.  Gates  Company.  The  near¬ 
est  hydrant  was  live  blocks  away,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  lines  were 
stretched  from  that  distance.  This  re¬ 
quired  that  a  fireboat  be  summoned.  In 
addition  to  the  fireboat  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  put  a  transfer  tug,  equipped  with 
fire-fighting  apparatus,  at  the  service  of 
the  Fire  Department,  and  it  did  good 
work.  The  damage  was  $500,000. 

The  Horse  Owners’  Protective  Association 
of  New  York,  at  its  first  annual  convention 
at  the  University  Settlement,  Dec.  14, 
heard  that  the  work  of  the  association 
had  been  so  effective  that  not  a  horse  had 
been  poisoned  in  the  last  eight  months. 
Before  September,  1912,  from  10  to  12 
horses  were  poisoned  every  week.  The 
association  also  has  recovered  234  out  of 
250  horses  stolen,  and  arrests  for  cruelty 
have  been  reduced  by  two-thirds  since  it 
was  founded.  The  association  is  com¬ 
posed  almost  entirely  of  foreign  Hebrews, 
who  have  suffered  much  from  blackmail¬ 
ing  horse  poisoners. 

It  was  poets’  day  in  the  criminal  branch 
of  the  United  States  District  Court,  New 
York,  Dec.  15,  Robert  J.  Kellogg,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kellogg  Music  Company,  of 
No.  1431  Broadway,  being  placed  on  trial 
on  an  indictment  charging  him  with  using 
the  mails  to  defraud.  According  to  the 
indictment,  Kellogg  advertised  for  “song 
poems,”  promising  liberal  royalties.  To 
those  who  answered  he  offered  to  set  the 
poems  to  music,  give  the  author  one  hun¬ 
dred  copies  and  push  the  sales  of  the 
song,  asserting  that  he  had  excellent  facil¬ 
ities  for  putting  the  songs  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  These  statements,  the  Government 
charges,  were  untrue. 

Five  are  known  to  be  dead,  10  are  miss¬ 
ing  and  10  _  are  seriously  injured  from 
smoke  and  in  their  attempts  to  escape 
from  the  Salvation  Army  Industrial 
Home,  which  was  burned  at  Cincinnati, 
O.,  Dec.  10.  A  warrant  was  sworn  out 
by  District  Fire  Marshal  George  II.  Cole¬ 
man  for  the  arrest  of  Major  J.  L.  Sprake 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  in  charge  of  the 
building.  The  warrant  charges  that  Ma¬ 
jor  Sprake  failed  to  comply  with  orders 
issued  to  him  three  days  before.  At  that 
time  it  was  said  the  building  was  littered 
with  rags,  paper  and  old  clothing,  which 
clogged  the  exits.  Major  Sprake  said  he 
had  obeyed  the  orders. 

Thirty-eight  men,  all  Americans  and  a 
majority  of  them  sons  of  wealthy  ranch¬ 
men,  lost  their  lives  Dec.  10  in  an  explo¬ 
sion  in  the  Vulcan  mine,  near  Newcastle, 
Col.  The  victims  were  cattlemen  who 
had  gone  into  the  mine  as  laborers  when 
the  strike  in  the  Southern  Colorado  field 
was  called  about  two  months  ago.  These 
young  men  volunteered  so  that  the  people, 
of  the  State  might  not  suffer  for  lack  of" 
fuel.  The  Vulcan  mine,  now  owned  by 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Company,  has 
always  been  known  to  be  gaseous  and 
dangerous.  The  cattlemen  knew  when 
they  engaged  in  the  work  that  their  lives 
might  be  in  peril.  This  is  the  second 
great  disaster  in  the  Vulcan  mine.  Sixty 
men  were  killed  there  on  February  IS, 
1906.  The  volatile,  death-bearing  dust 
that  is  the  terror  of  all  coal  miners,  was 
the  cause  of  the  disaster. 


A  correspondence  school  course  for  am¬ 
bitious  convicts  is  to  be  opened  by  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  confined,  to  those 
at  the  State  penitentiary.  Thirty  men 
have  applied  to  have  their  names  enrolled 
as  students.  Four  of  the  thirty  are 
“lifers.”  Every  “lifer”  expects  to  be 
pardoned  some  time.  The  course  will  in¬ 
clude  arithmetic,  American  history,  gram¬ 
mar  and  literature,  bookkeeping  and  agri¬ 
culture.  Chaplain  Johnson  will  be  the 
principal.  The  warden  announces  that 
certain  credits  will  be  given  to  each  stu¬ 
dent  for  work  performed  in  the  course. 

WASHINGTON. — The  House  passed, 
Dec.  35,  a  bill  increasing  the  limit  for 
individual  depositors  in  the  postal  sav¬ 
ings  system  by  removing  all  limitations  as 
to  the  amount  a  depositor  may  keep  to 
his  credit.  Heretofore  there  has  been  a 
limit  of  $500  for  a  depositor.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  interest  will  be  paid  on 
amounts  up  to  $1,000  only,  but  no  limit 
is  placed  on  the  amount  of  non-interest- 
b wiring  funds  which  a  depositor  may 
place  in  Uncle  Sam's  care. 

The  annual  report  of  Secretary  Redheld 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  which 
was  made  public  Dec.  15,  throws  the  first 
definite  light  on  the  present  views  of  the 
Administration  in  regard  to  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  industrial  corporations.  It  con¬ 
tains  suggestions  which,  it  is  believed, 
indicate  clearly  the  character  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  the  Wilson  Administration  will 
recommend  in  its  efforts  to  have  anti¬ 
trust  legislation  enacted  at  this  session. 
The  following  ideas  are  outlined  :  A  law 
declaring  all  restraints  of  trade  to  be  un¬ 
reasonable.  A  law  against  the  “water¬ 
ing”  of  industrial  securities.  A  law 
against  interlocking  corporations.  A  law 
against  interlocking  officers  and  directors. 
The  determination  of  whether  or  not 
trusts  are  socially  and  economically  effi¬ 
cient  in  production.  An  investigation  by 
the  Bureau  of  Corporations  into  this 
question  and  an  appropriation  of  $431,- 
700  for  the  purpose.  An  inquiry  into  the 
question  of  fixing  retail  prices.  An  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  cost  of  production  of  cloth- 
ing. 

Representative  Raker  of  California 
urged  the  House  committee  on  immigra¬ 
tion,  Dec.  6,  to  report  a  bill  providing  for 
complete  exclusion  of  all  Asiatic,  Hindu 
and  Chinese  coolies.  He  also  suggested 
that  all  Asiatics  coming  to  this  country 
be  registered  in  order  that  the  surrepti¬ 
tious  importation  of  coolies  may  be  pre¬ 
vented.  The  committee  will  give  further 
consideration  to  the  Raker  bill.  Federal 
Judge  Dooling,  established  a  precedent  on 
the  admission  of  Hindus  to  this  country 
in  a  decision  at  San  Francisco,  Dec. 
6,  to  the  effect  that  even  though  East 
Indians  may  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Philippines,  an  American  possession,  they 
cannot  enter  the  United  States  legally. 
The  decision  was  delivered  in  the  case  of 
twenty-two  Hindus  who  came  here  from 
Manila. 

The  speculator  and  gambler  in  food¬ 
stuff's  was  assailed  in  the  House,  Dec.  8, 
by  Representative  McKellar,  a  Tennessee 
Democrat,  who  spoke  in  advocacy  of  his 
bill  to  combat  the  cold  storage  trust  by 
barring  from  interstate  commerce  all 
eggs,  butter  and  meats  which  have  been 
in  cold  storage  beyond  a  specific  length  of 
time.  The  McKellar  bill  would  prohibit 
the  cold  storing  of  eggs  for  more  than 
two  months ;  beef,  seven  months ;  veal, 
two  months;  pork,  three  months;  sheep 
and  goats,  four  months;  lambs,  three 
months;  game  and  poultry,  three  months; 
fish,  two  months,  and  butter,  three 
months.  The  bill  prescribes  both  im¬ 
prisonment  and  heavy  fines  for  violation 
of  its  terms.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
the  labeling  of  all  cold  storage  products, 
and  misbranded  products  are  not  to  be 
admitted  to  commerce. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Deputy  At¬ 
torney-General  Leggett,  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  closed  title  and  paid  over  the 
money  Dec.  11  for  three  parcels  of  land 
at  Farmiugdale,  Long  Island.  These  are 
to  be  utilized  as  the  site  of  the  new  State 
College  of  Agriculture  for  Suffolk  Coun¬ 
ty.  The  amount  paid  for  the  parcels  was 
$87,000. 

The  Hotel  Men’s  Association  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  in  convention  at  Portland,  adopted 
resolutions  to  eliminate  veal  from  bills  of 
fare  in  Oregon  hotels.  The  reason  given 
for  this  action  is  that  the  killing  of  veal 
for  use  in  hotels  will  eliminate  beef  in  the 
future  and  cause  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  meat. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Granite  State  Dairymen’s  Association 
will  be  held  in  cooperation  with  the  newly 
established  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  holds  its  first  annual  meeting  Feb¬ 
ruary  11.  Excellent  facilities  are  provid¬ 
ed  for  exhibits  of  dairy  machinery  and 
equipment,  and  for  exhibits  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  Address  all  inquiries  in  regard  to 
exhibits  to  Fred  Rasmussen,  Secretary, 
Durham,  N.  II. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  will  be 
held  in  the  parlor  of  the  Manhattan  Ho¬ 
tel,  New  York,  on  Thursday,  January 
8th,  1914,  at  2  o’clock  P.  M.,  to  hear  the 
president’s  address,  report  of  secretary 
and  treasurer,  report  of  auditor,  report 
of  advanced  registry  work,  election  of 
officers  for  the  year  ensuing,  and  to  do 
any  other  business  proper  to  come  before 
this  meeting.  The  question  of  special 
premiums  at  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposi¬ 
tion  for  1915  will  be  presented. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut 
Dairymen’s  Association  will  be  held  Jan¬ 
uary  20,  21  and  22.  1914.  at  Unity  Hall, 
Hartford,  Conn.  Among  the  speakers  an- 
fiouneed  are  Prof.  H.  G.  Van  Pelt  of 
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Iowa,  G.  S.  Scoville,  II.  E.  Cook  and 
Prof.  Alva  Agee.  The  Woman’s  Auxil¬ 
iary  will  hold  afternoon  sessions,  and 
there  will  be  a  banquet. 

Removal  of  wheat  and  flour  duties,  the 
increase  of  the  British  preference  to  50 
per  cent,  and  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on 
agricultural  machinery  was  demanded  of 
the  Canadian  Government  by  a  delegation 
representing  the  grain  growers’  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  Western  Provinces  and  On¬ 
tario  farmers.  The  Government  has  had 
under  consideration  the  removal  of  the 
grain  and  flour  duties  so  ns  to  allow  free 
entry  of  Canadian  grain  into  the  United 
States. 

The  agricultural  associations’  meetings 
at  the  West  Virginia  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  January  13-16,  include  Live  Stock 
Association,  Horticultural  Society.  Grain 
Growers’  Association,  Forestry  Associa¬ 
tion,  State  corn  show,  State  grange,  State 
fruit  show. 

The  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  January  15-10.  Lec¬ 
tures  and  discussions  form  an  interesting 
program,  and  there  will  be  a  fine  trade 
exhibit.  For  complete  program  write  to 
F.  Howard  Brown,  Secretary,  Marlboro, 
Mass. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

West  Virginia  College  of  Agriculture, 
Morgantown,  Farmers  Short  Courses, 
January  6-13 ;  Agricultural  Associations’ 
meetings,  January  13-16. 

Poultry  Show,  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  New  York.  December  26-31. 

New  Jersey  Farmers’  week.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick, 
December  26-31. 

Special  Fanners’  Course.  Rhode  Island 
State  College,  Kingston,  It.  I.,  December 
30-January  2. 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  annual 
meeting,  Hotel  Manhattan,  New  York, 
January  S. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Springfield,  Mass.,  January  15-16. 

Forty-first  annual  meeting,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  January  29-30,  1914. 

Farmers’  week,  Pennsylvania  State 
College  P.  O.,  December  29,  1913-January 
3,  1914. 

Vermont  Dairymen’s  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Rutland,  Vt.,  January  6-8, 
1914. 

New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Convention  Hall,  Rochester,  N. 
Y..  January  7-8-9,  1914. 

Kentucky  State  Horticultural  Society, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Lexington,  Ky., 
January  8. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  annu¬ 
al  Winter  meeting,  Easton,  Md.,  January 
13-15,  1914. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  convention  and  trade  exhibit,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  January  15-16,  1914. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 
annual  meeting  and  convention,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  January  20-21,  1914., 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association, 
seventeenth  exhibition,  St.  Alban’s  Vt., 
January  20-22,  1914. 

Connecticut  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion.  Hartford,  Conn.,  January  20-22. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Cleveland,  O.,  January  20- 
23,  in  connection  with  the  Fifth  Annual 
Ohio  State  apple  show. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting,  Richmond,  Va.,  January 
21-23,  1914. 

Annual  Corn  Show,  Pennsylvania  Live 
Stock  Breeders’  Association,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dairy  Union,  Pennsylvania  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association,  York,  Pa.,  third 
week  in  January,  1914. 

Ohio  Corn  Improvement  Association, 
Mansfield,  O.,  January  27-30,  1914. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January  2S-29- 
30,  1914. 

Farmers’  Week,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  February  2-6,  1914. 

Sixth  National  Corn  Exhibition,  State 
Fair  Ground,  Dallas,  Texas,  February 
10-24,  1914. 

Granite  State  Dairymen’s  Association, 
Concord,  N.  II.,  February  12. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst,  ten-weeks’  Winter  course,  Jan¬ 
uary  6-March  13,  1914. 

Thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Cleveland,  O.,  June  24-26,  1914. 

Mbs.  Youngbkide  (to  fish  peddler)  : 
“Haven’t  you  any  lobsters  that  are  rip¬ 
er?  These  look  so  green.” — Boston 
Transcript.  * 

Mrs.  Voteleigii  (coming  home  at  11)  : 
“Are  the  dear  children  all  right?  I 
haven’t  set  eyes  on  them  since  morning." 
Her  husband :  “Huh  !  You  go  about  air¬ 
ing  your  views ;  better  you’d  stay  at 
home  and  view  your  heirs." — Boston 
Transcript. 


SLAUGHTERHOUSE 

FERTILIZERS 

greatly  increaso  Agents'  sales,  because  they  pro¬ 
duce  larger  and  better  crops  and  enrich  soils. 
Proofs  furnished.  Quality  guaranteed.  Prices 
right.  Responsible  Agents  wanted  at  once. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO. 

706  Penn  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


C.  D.  Rose  Farm  flgey. 


SELLS  FARMS.  Send  for  Hat. 
State  &  Warren  Sts.,  Trenton.  N.J. 


ten  FARMS  FOR  SALE— Near  Phila.  andTrenton  market!; 
I  dU  good  R.K.  and  trolley  facilities.  New  catalogue.  E». 
tablished  25  years.  HORACE  G.  REEDER,  Newtown,  Pn„ 

UfE  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 

**  inU.S.:  also  grain,  potatoes,  Alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON,  Hart,  Mich. 


jlRUAT  FARM  BARGAINS  in  the  Diamond 
M  State.  No  Floods,  Tornadoes,  Hills  or  liocks. 
Rich  soil,  Healthy  climate,  good  market  and  pros¬ 
perous  people.  W.  E.  ALLEN,  Seaford,  Del, 


Widow  Mncf  Soli'-400  acres,  including  36 choice 
”  laow  must  oeil  H0istein  cows,  all  crops.  100 
acres,  valuable  timber,  modern  buildings,  worth 

f  1.000:  running  water.  Price,  $10,000.  Easy  term*. 
Tee  Catalog.  C.  J.  ELLIS,  Farmers’  Bank,  Sprinoville,  N.Y. 


VIRGINIA !  1-2100-acre  Ranch 

on  James  River,  $10  per  acre.  Terms.  Send  for 
Free  List  Dairy  and  Poultry  Farms.  We  can  suit 
all.  Oasselman  &  Company,  Richmond,  Virginia 


Farms  for  sal© 

Fertile  and  beautiful  farm  lands,  water  fronts 
and  timber  land  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  Maryland. 

SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  -  Salisbury.  Maryland 


$12,000  Bujs306AcresiSft'*S""!m®o'5: 

200  acres  level,  CO  acres  timber,  buildings  worth 
$7,000,  Including  32  Holsteins,  team,  fodder,  tools. 
Easy  terms.  C.  J.  ELLIS,  Farmers  Bank,  Sprinoville,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Surpasses  Other  States 

in  total  value  of  crops  per  acre.  Why  ?  Soil  rich 
and  improving.  Expert  advice  from  county  and 
State.  Markets  near  and  sixty  million  people  liv¬ 
ing  within  day’s  ride.  Reliable  information  furn¬ 
ished  through  descriptive  catalog  with  numerous 
photos  and  map,  sent  free  to  prospective  buyers  by 
FARM  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Secretary  No.  4.  Oneida, N.Y. 


Yin  Yftn  Want  the  best  stock  and  tools,  hay  and 
I/O  I UU  IT  aul  grain?  Rend  this.  300  acres,  Susque- 
hannaValley  farm:  beautiful  house;  main  barn,  60x- 
110;  90 cow  stalls:  horse  barn,  30x50;  concrete  floors; 
carriage  house,  30x50; other  buildings;  50  apple  trees, 
eherries.  Owner  will  include  to  a  quick  buyer,  60 
fine  Holstein  cows,  4  excellent  young  horses,  200 
tons  of  hay,  big  silo  full  of  ensilage,  straw,  grain, 
65  acres  lino  saw  timber.  All  goes  for  $20,000;  good 
terms.  HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY.  Oweoo.  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED-BEEF  AND  HOUSE  HIDE— Will 
pny  freight  ami  a  premium  nboveregularmarket 

prices  for  good  hides.  C.  G.  SCHRYVER,  Omar,  New  York 


HighestCash  Prices  for  Cow  and  Horse  Hides 

and  fancy  prices  for  Calf  Skins.  Address 

ROGERS  TANNERY,  -  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 


g.  i.  fox,  vn 

Seventh  Ave. 
N.  Y.  A  square 
deal,  liberal  as¬ 
sortment,  top 
prices.  Write 
for  price  list. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  tan  and  finish  thorn  right  ;  make 
them  into  coats  Uor  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in¬ 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  havo,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  oil  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  the  frolght 
both  ways  j  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  calf  skins  ;  about  tho  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  wo  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  oopy  send  us 
your  correct  uddress. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


THE  best  Pruner.  Cuts  %-inch 
dry  branch.  Quick,  clean, 
easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  one  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1,  or  for  club  of  10  ten- 
week  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

These  articles  are  not  given  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  Tho  Rural  New-Yorker,  but 
are  given  to  the  agent  as  a  reward,  in 
place  of  cash,  for  extending  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Use  NATCO  Tile — They  Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of  best 
Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned.  Don’t  have  to  dig  ’em  up  to  be 
replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload  lots. 
Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISHABLE 
SILO,  Building  Blocks  and  Sewer  Pipe. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY,  Fulton  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


R  HOUSES  located  outside  of  Now  York  sell  their  goods  in  New 
York  City;  some  at  times,  most  of  them  at  all  times.  Their  profits 
out  of  your  furs  you  can  have  for  yourself  by  shipping  to  New  York. 
Remember.  New  York  City  produces  90  per  cent,  of  the  fur 
garments  worn  in  this  country.  To  get  full  value  ship  only  to 
M.  F.  PFAELZER  &  CO.,  119  W.  29th  St.,  (Desk  22),  New  York  City 

Satisfaction  uud  Instant  Returns  Guaranteed 


1913. 
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PRACTICAL  METHODS  OF  TILE 
DRAINING. 

Part  II. 

Tools. — The  tools  to  use  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Post-hole  spades,  tile-draining 
spades,  a  long-handled,  round-pointed 
shovel,  tile-draining  scoops  or  ditch  clean¬ 
ers,  a  tile  hook  for  laying  tiles,  and  the 
plow.  The  post-hole,  spades  come  in  three 
lengths,  18,  20  and  22  inches.  They  are 
about  six  inches  wide,  and  square-pointed. 
They  are  used  to  take  out  the  top  cuts, 
and  if  three  cuts  are  made,  the  second 
cut.  The  tiling  spades  are  round-pointed, 
and  only  about  4%  inches  wide  at  the 
point.  They  come  in  the  same  lengths  as 
the  others,  and  are  used  to  take  out  the 
bottom  cut.  Either  kind  costs  from  90 
to  95  cents  apiece,  according  to  length, 
at  the  large  mail-order  houses.  There  are 
shorter  spades  of  these  kinds,  to  be  had 
at  some  places,  but  they  are  not  as  useful 
as  the  longer  ones.  Ordinary  spades  or 
shovels  cannot  be  used  to  good  advantage 
in  tile  draining,  and  if  any  amount  of 
work  is  to  be  done  the  proper  tools  will 
pay  for  themselves  in  a  short  time.  The 
18-inch  spades  are  a  good  deal  easier  to 
use  than  the  22-incli  ones,  and  are,  in 
fact,  very  handy.  But  it  is  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  take  out  the  extra  four  inches 
in  many  places.  The  drain  cleaners  come 
in  three  sizes — four,  five  and  six  inches — 
for  different  sizes  of  tiles.  They  are  con¬ 
cave  scoops,  15  inches  long,  hung  in  the 
middle,  and  can  be  used  either  to  push 
away  or  pull  toward  one.  They  make  a 
groove  in  which  to  lay  the  tile.  I  have 
a  carborundum  grinder,  and  keep  my 
spades  and  shovels  as  sharp  as  a  knife 
when  ditching.  As  a  result,  I  never  have 
to  use  a  pick,  as  I  have  no  stone  to  con¬ 
tend  with,  and  I  have  never  yet  found 
clay  so  hard  that  I  could  not  dig  it  bet¬ 
ter  with  a  spade  than  with  a  pick  and 
shovel.  My  tiling  is  done  in  the  Spring 
and  Fall,  however,  when  the  ground  is 
wet.  -In  the  Summer  one  might  have  to 
use  a  pick.  The  tile  hook  is  a  pole,  seven 
or  eight  feet  long,  with  a  hole  bored  an 
inch  from  one  end,  into  which  a  pin  a 
foot  long  is  driven.  It  is  used  to  lay 
tiles  from  the  bank. 

Digging  the  Ditch. — My  method  of 
digging  the  ditch  is  as  follows :  I  stretch 
a  chalk  line  at  one  side  of  the  proposed 
ditch  and  dig  close  up  to  the  line,  keep¬ 
ing  the  ditch  the  same  width  by  the  eye. 
Many  people  prefer  to  take  a  spade  or 
axe  and  mark  both  sides  of  the  ditch  by 
cutting  along  the  line,  and  this  is  a  good 
way,  especially  in  sod.  I  make  the  ditch 
10  inches  wide  if  it  is  to  be  three  feet 
deep,  or  15  inches  wide  for  four  feet,  for 
small  tiles.  For  larger  tiles,  as  eight- 
inch,  it  should  be  15  inches  for  S^-foot 
ditch.  For  a  three-foot  ditch  I  take  out 
one  cut  with  an  18-inch  spade,  which 
takes  out  about  16  inches.  In  digging  a 
ditch  there  is  a  knack  which  helps  great¬ 
ly.  One  should  put  the  spade  down  diag¬ 
onally,  first  one  way  and  then  the  other. 
This  leaves  one  edge  of  the  spade  out,  or 
nearly  out,  and  thus  there  is  only  one 
side  and  the  bottom  of  the  spadeful  to 
break  loose.  By  pushing  the  spade  for¬ 
ward  a  little  this  is  loosened  and  the 
whole  can  then  be  quickly  lifted  out  and 
thrown  on  the  bank.  The  beginner  will 
usually  drop  most  of  the  dirt  back  for 
awhile,  especially  in  certain  kinds  of  soil, 
but  after  getting  accustomed  to  the  work 
one  can  get  it  nearly  all  out  with  the 
spade.  One  should  be  careful  to  get  the 
ditch  straight,  as  every  crook  and  curve 
makes  trouble.  Then  with  a  shovel  I 
throw  out  the  loose  dirt  and  grade  the 
ditch.  I  nearly  always  ditch  when  water 
is  in  the  soil  and  use  this  to  grade  by. 
Some  writers  recommend  grading  by  a 
line,  but  after  having  tried  that  method 
I  gave  it  up.  Where  there  is  a  reasonable 
grade,  if  water  is  running  it  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  grade  by.  If  water  will 
run  in  a  ditch  before  tiles  are  laid,  it 
certainly  must  afterward.  I  scoop  out 
the  high  places  until  the  water  runs 
evenly  from  end  to  end  of  the  ditch,  as 
far  as  open.  One  should  open  as  far  as 
the  lowest  place  before  grading.  The 
water  should  flow  fairly  evenly.  This  is 
a  rough  grading.  Then  I  take  a  22-inch 
drain  spade  and,  digging  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  take  out  the  second 
cut.  It  is  necessary  to  make  the  ditch 
a  little  wider  than  the  spade  in  order  to 
get  the  dirt  out.  I  am  very  careful  to 
hold  the  spade  always  at  the  same  angle 
and  to  dig  to  its  full  depth.  This  keeps 


the  grade  the  same  as  in  the  first  cut. 
After  digging  back  as  far  as  I  can  reach 
with  a  scoop,  I  take  it  and,  still  standing 
in  the  same  place,  take  out  the  loose  dirt, 
pulling  the  scoop  toward  me  and  at  the 
same  time  smoothing  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch.  The  ditch  is  left  almost  ready  for 
the  tile.  After  sufficient  ditch  is  opened 
up  for  the  day  I  go  up  and  down  beside 
the  ditch  and  put  the  finishing  touches 
on  it  with  a  scoop,  working  from  the 
bank.  The  water  must  flow  evenly  from 
end  to  end,  unless  there  is  a  change  of 
grade.  There  should  be  no  rapids  or 
pools.  This  part  of  the  work  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  On  it  depends  the  future  action 
of  the  tile.  In  some  soils  rapids  may 
cause  the  soil  to  wash  out  after  being 
covered,  but  the  most  dangerous  thing  is 
to  have  a  sag,  forming  a  pool  in  the  ditch. 
In  such  a  sag  the  water  will  deposit  any 
sediment  which  it  may  carry,  and  thus, 
in  small  tiles,  as  two-inch,  a  sag  of  one 
inch  will  greatly  reduce  the  efficiency  of 
the  drain,  while  one  of  twTo  inches  will 
eventually  clog  it  entirely.  The  smaller 
the  tile  used  the  more  imperative  it  is  to 
have  the  grade  perfect.  Such  pools  should 
be  taken  out  by  scooping  out  from  below, 
up  wherever  possible,  although  it  may 
be  necessary  to  put  a  little  fine  clay  in 
the  sag.  One  should  guard  against  this 
necessity,  however,  as  it  is  an  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  method.  It  will  be  noted  that  one 
never  needs  to  stand  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch,  as  one  works  from  a  point  a 
foot  and  'a  half  above  the  bottom,  or  from 
the  bank,  and  thus  the  tile  bed  is  not 
churned  up  to  form  mud. 

ALBERT  DE  GRAFF. 


*15  Profit 


on  an  $T50 

investment  of  I  = 


No.  5 — Just  across  the  road.  No  treatment. 
Two-year  rotation  —  corn  and  oats.  Yield, 
31  bushels. 


No.  2 — Ordinary  treatment.  Two  1000-pound 
applications  of  rock  phosphate  per  acre.  Four 
year  rotation  24  years.  Yield,  78  bushels 
per  acre. 


The  above  statement  and  record  of  yield  sound  extravagant,  but 
your  failure  to  believe  and  profit  by  using  Rock  Phosphate  will  be 
your  own  loss.  AVe  are  ready  to  name  the  owner  and  the  farm 
where  the  above  result  was  secured,  and  to  furnish  you  further 
evidence  to  prove  the  following  statement: 


Phosphorus  is  the  limiting  element  in  crop  production  on  90%  of 
the  farms  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  Western  States;  and  Finely 
Ground  Rock  Phosphate  is  the  only  economical  source  of  Phosphorus. 


WRITE  US  TO-DAY  FOR  PHOSPHATE  FACTS  AND  PRICES 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Ground  Rock  Department 

Box  No.  13,  COLUMBIA,  TENN. 


Buying  “  Cheap”  Abandoned  Farms. 

I  am  25  years  old,  well  and  strong, 
spent  13  years  of  good  hard  service  on  a 
farm.  I  have  a  brother,  22  years  old, 
just  as  strong,  who  has  seen  nine  years 
of  service  at  farm  work  on  some  of  the 
best  land  in  New  York  State.  We  are 
poor :  perhaps  both  of  us  can  get  together 
.$1,000  and  have  two  homes  well  fur¬ 
nished  besides;  two  good,  well-educated 
wives,  and  hard  workers  too.  I  have 
been  reading  about  unoccupied  farms  in 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New 
York  that  can  be  purchased  for  from  $5 
to  $30  an  acre.  Can  you  tell  us  where 
we  can  find  these  farms,  so  we  may  go 
this  Fall  to  look  at  a  few’?  We  want 
to  see  them  before  snow  gets  on  the 
ground.  We  cannot  wait  until  Spring,  as 
I  feel  that  my  employer  must  know  three 
months  ahead  of  my  leaving.  Do  you 
think  with  the  hard  knocks  we  are  used 
to  wTe  can  stand  these  poor  farms?  Do 
you  think  we  can  buy  on  easy  terms? 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  s.  w. 

Write  to  Hon.  Calvin  J.  Huson,  Al¬ 
bany,  and  Wilfrid  Wheeler,  Boston, 
Mass.,  for  description  of  unoccupied  farms 
in  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  They 
are  Secretaries  of  Agriculture.  Be  very 
careful  about  buying  these  “cheap”  $5-per- 
acre  “farms.”  You  will  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  anything  at  these  low  prices. 
There  has  been  a  good  demand  for  these 
farms  and  they  are  now  well  classified 
as  to  price.  A  $10  farm  is  worth  $10 
and  no  more  as  compared  with  $50  or 
$75  acres.  You  have  a  good  working 
outfit  and  ought  to  make  naturally  good 
soil  into  good  farm  if  you  can  master 
the  patience  to  hang  to  it.  Some  of  the 
papers  have  done  great  injury  by  “boom¬ 
ing”  these  cheap  lands  and  inducing  pur¬ 
chasers  who  are  unprepared  to  try  them. 


Sand  for  Filters. 


You  cant  farm  rocks- 


Crush  e  d 
Limestone  is 
better  than 
kiln  lime  for 
your  soil,  and 
it’s  much 
c  h  e  a  p  e  r  . 
Then  too  — 
it’s  great  for 
go  d  road 
building. 


The  Wheeling  -  Crusher 
kind  of  grinding  gives  the 
proper  sized  particles — an 
important  element  in  fer¬ 
tilizing  with  this  soil-food. 


The  Wheeling  Forced  Feed 
Crusher  is  built  of  steel  one- 
half  as  heavy  and  four  times 
as  strong  as  iron  and  will 
grind  rocks  as  large  as  its 
feeder  — 4x12  inches.  It  re¬ 
quires  but  8  H.  P.  to  operate 
a  farm  size.We  sell  engines,  too. 


Wheeling  Crusher 


Sour  soil 
fatal 
to  crops. 
Ground 
linieston  e 
corrects 
acidity.  u 


WRITE  TODAY 


WHEELINg 

Crusher 


-Built  like  a  Battleship 


This  Trade 
Mark  is 
your 

protection 


for  onr  Book— “Mixing  Brains  with  Farming/*  showing  big^ profits  from 
scientific  farming.  And  remember  this  —  wo  save  you  10  to  25  per  cent  on 
engines  for  all  farm  purposes  Wo  can  do  this  because  we  sell  so  many. 

Wheeling  Mold  &  Foundry  Co.,  |30  Raymond  St.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Makes  them  farm  for  you 


1/4  OF 


Learn  from  our  Free  book 

LIVE  STOCK 

AND 

GROUND  FEED 
how  anyone  owning  a 


STOVER 

OR  IDEAL 

FEED  MILL 


can  do  it.  This  is  a  vain- 
able  book,  intended  only 
for  those  interested. 

STOVER  MFC.  CO. 

188  Ideal  Ave. 
Freeport,  -  III 


WeaUo  build  Alfalfa  Grinder*,  Hand  Grinders,  Samson 
Windmills,  Pump  Jacks,  Ensilage  Cutters.  Freecatalogs 


A  Farmer’s  Garden 

tiimi  iiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiii mini  mini  iiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiv 

Helps  his  wife  to  plan  her  table  in  busy  times.  Saves  work  S 
and  worry,  saves  buying  so  much  meat,  gives  better  satis-  «■ 
faction  to  the  help.  A  good  garden  will  be  almost  impossi-  s 
ble  in  your  busy  life  without  proper  tools.  They  cost  little  z 
and  save  much  hard  work.  z 

IRON  ABE  ns  I 

will  sow,  cultivate,  ridge,  furrow,  etc.,  better  than  you  can 
with  old-fashioned  tools  and  ten  times  quicker.  A  woman,  = 
boy  or  girl  can  do  it.  Can  plant  closer  and  work  these  hand  z 
tools  while  the  horses  rest.  38  combinations  5 
from  which  to  choose  at  $2.50  to  $12.  One  z 
^  combined  tool  will  do  all  of  the  work.  • 
®  Ask  your  dealer  to  show^  ^  them  and  = 

Drill  write  us  for  booklet,  “Gardening  z 

With  Modern  Tools”  and  “Iron  z 
J" 116  Age  Farm  and  Garden  News”  i 

Ho©  "V  — both  free. 

BATEMAN  = 
WF^SCQ.  = 
■o*  1022  = 

Grenloch,  N.  J*  = 


1111111111111111111111111.. 


There  is  considerable  demand  for  a 
quality  of  sand  suitable  for  filter  beds. 
These  are  used  in  many  large  cities  and 
also  in  manufacturing  plants  for  purify¬ 
ing  water.  Clean,  white  quartz  sand  is 
best.  The  Geological  Survey  prints  these 
specifications  for  such  sand :  “The  filter 
sand  shall  be  clean  sand,  with  either 
sharp  or  rounded  grains.  It  shall  be  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  clay,  dust,  or  organic 
impurities  and  shall,  if  necessary,  be 
washed  to  remove  such  materials  from 
it.  The  grains  shall,  all  of  them,  be  of 
hard  material  which  will  not  disintegrate. 
The  effective  size  shall  not  be  less  than  0.25 
millimeter  nor  more  than  0.35  millimeter. 
The  uniformity  coefficient  shall  not  be  more 
than  3.0.  The  sand  shall  be  free  from 
dust  and  shall  not  contain  more  than  1 
per  cent  finer  than  0.13  millimeter,  and 
shall  be  entirely  free  from  particles  over 
5  millimeters  in  diameter.  The  sand 
shall  not  contain  more  than  2  per  cent 
by  weight  of  lime  and  magnesia  taken 
together  as  carbonates.  In  all  other  re¬ 
spects  the  sand  shall  be  of  a  quality 
satisfactory  to  the  engineer.” 


Quaker  City  Mills 


Grind  Feed  the  Fastest  and  Finest 

Any  of  our  23  styles— hand  power  to  20  h.  p. — 
shipped  on  10  days’  free  trial.  We  pay  the  freight# 
Prove  to  your  own  satisfaction  that  Quaker  City 
Mills  will  satisfactorily  grind  anything—  grind 
grain,  separate  or  mixed,  ear  or  shelled  corn,  husks, 
and  from  the  coarsest  to  the  finest  meal  of  any 
grade.  And  our  prices  are 
the  very  lowest. 

Free  Book  fuTfnUfoer: 

mation  and  full  particu¬ 
lars  for  the  asking.  Also 
write  for  book  giving  re¬ 
markable  prices  on  labor- 
saving  farm  machinery.  , 

The  A.  W.  Straub  Co. 

Dept.  E  Dept.  I 

3740  Filbert  St  3703  S.  Ashland**., 
rtuladclphu.  Pa.  Chicago,  III. 


Use  Your  Power 

on  your  meat  cutter.  Take  off 
bundle,  attach  one  of  our  pulleys 
aud  have  a  power  cutter. 

Made  in  two  sizes: 
Weight  Diameter  Face  Price 
S  lbs.  12  inches  iu.  $1.35 
13  “  16  <«  2ft>  “  1.75 

12-inch  pulley  shipped  by  Parcel 
Post  into  1st  and  2nd  zones. 

Write  for  information 

LANCASTER  PULLEY  CO. 
Lancaster,  pa. 


Equal  To  Finest  Auto  Springs 

rin  principle,  quality  of  steel  and  grade 
f  of  workmanship — in  fact,  made  in  a  large  ’ 

1  auto  springplant— Harvey  Bolster  Springs  can  I 
not  be  excelled  for  resiliency,  durability  and  | 
appearance.  Get  a  set  and  save  many  dollars 
hauling  your  perishables.  Beware  of 
substitutes.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  us. 

Harney  Spring  Co.,  716 17th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


OUARAhTtt^; 


IVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS: 


. 13  Cents  Per  Rod  Up 

Strongest,  heaviest  wire.  Double  $al- 
_  ;vanized.  Outlasts  others  nearly  2  to  1.  Low  prices 
J  direct  from  factory.  Over  150  styles  for  every  purpose— 
J  hour,  sheep,  poultry,  rabbit,  horse,  cattle.  Also  lawn 
J  fence  and  mites  of  all  styles.  Mail  postal  for  catalog  and 
r  sample  to  test  and  compare  with  others.  Address 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Deoartmont  59   Cleveland.  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page.  :::::: 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

On  page  1375  you  will  find  a  picture 
of  the  pen  of  mongrel  hens  which  we 
have  entered  in  the  new  egg-laying  con¬ 
test.  The  picture  of  a  group  of  moving 
hens  is  never  satisfactory,  hut  this  shows 
something  of  the  way  these  scrubs  look. 
A  good  friend  went  to  see  the  contest 
birds  recently  and  wrote  me : 

“You  will  never  win  any  prize;  your 
hens  are  not  even  good  specimens  of  any 
breed — the  Plymouth  Rocks  in  particu¬ 
lar r 

I  agree  with  this  man  with  great  cheer¬ 
fulness.  I  never  expected  to  win  any 
prize,  and  we  purposely  selected  genuine 
scrubs.  During  the  first  five  weeks  of  the 
contest  my  birds  never  laid  an  egg.  They 
were  not  alone  in  this,  since  12  other 
pens  of  blue  bloods  were  also  in  the  zero 
column.  I  did  not  expect  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  scrubs  would  lay  an  egg 
before  Christmas.  They  are  mostly  young 
pullets — wdien  they  do  begin  I  think  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  will  be  heard  from.  For 
the  purpose  I  had  in  mind  I  did  not  want 
superior  specimens,  but  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  genuine  scrub  I  could  find — 
and  I  think  we  found  them. 

But  what  is  the  sense  of  matching 
“scrubs”  against  Tom  Barron’s  Leghorns 
or  these  other  breeds  which  carry  beneath 
their  feathers  the  brains  and  instinct  of 
their  owners  and  a  long  line  of  what  they 
call  “prepotency”?  In  answer  I  ask  you 
if  anyone  can  tell  just  how  much  Tom 
Barron  and  the  others  have  really  im¬ 
proved  a  hen  over  the  genuine  “dung¬ 
hill”?  Thus  far  these  contests  have 
shown  the  superiority  of  one  strain  of 
improved  hens  over  another.  They  have 
all  been  “improved”  by  breeding  and  se¬ 
lecting  and  good  feeding.  This  is  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable,  but  it  does  not  show 
how  much  man  has  accomplished  over 
the  true  “scrub”  by  artificial  control  of 
breeding  and  selecting.  I  wanted  to  show 
that  if  I  could,  so  I  entered  these  mixed- 
up  scrubs,  not  with  any  thought  of  win¬ 
ning,  but  to  measure,  if  we  could,  the 
improvement  which  pure  blood  and  brains 
have  brought  about. 

I  have  found  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  “put  up  a  job”  in  such  a  contest.  I 
was  offered  the  chance  to  take  specimens 
of  improved  breeds  that  are  a  little  off 
in  color  and  shape,  but  are  known  to  be 
superior  layers.  In  the  barnyard  flocks 
all  over  our  country  I  can  find  some  fine 
specimens  of  mixed  breeds.  Some  of 
these  would,  without  doubt,  double  the 
egg  production  of  the  birds  we  finally  se¬ 
lected,  but  they  could  not  be  called 
“scrubs,”  for  considerable  care  had  been 
taken  in  their  breeding.  I  wanted  birds 
of  unknown  parentage,  raised  under  the 
hardest  conditions,  discarded  as  useless 
for  layers,  and  as  far  removed  from 
“pure  bloods”  as  blood  can  run. 

The  New  York  live  poultry  market 
seemed  the  best  place  to  pick  up  such 
birds.  We  found  a  Jewish  dealer  who 
had  an  outfit  of  birds  apparently  from 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  I  judge  that 
they  were  picked  up  by  buyers  and 
shipped  here  to  be  sold  as  meat.  They 
seemed  to  be  the  discards  from  farms 
where  new  blood  is  rarely  introduced, 
and  where  the  poultry  is  rarely  fed.  I 
think  these  pullets  from  the  time  they 
graduated  from  the  old  hen  have  picked 
up  nine-tenths  of  their  own  living  in  in¬ 
sects  and  gleanings.  Here  seemed  to  be 
the  real,  original  thing  for  our  purpose. 
It  was  Tennyson  who  told  the  English 
aristocracy  that: 

“In  .von  blue  heavens,  above  us  bent, 

The  grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife 
Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent.” 

How  much  smiling  would  these  un¬ 
licked  and  unloved  bugeaters  do  when 
they  got  into  the  ring  with  Tom  Barron’s 
laying  machines? 

A  first-class  hen  man  went  over  coop 
after  coop,  and  finally  selected  14  birds. 
It  was  about  as  tough-looking  a  lot  of 
stock  as  you  could  find.  The  majority 
showed  the  color  of  Barred  Plymouth 
Bocks,  but  evidently  carry  a  mixture  of 
other  breeds.  They  were  all  under-sized. 
One  pullet  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  four- 
or  five  breeds.  I  will  back  her  against 
some  of  the  blue  bloods  when  she  gets 
going.  One  little  pullet  shows  Brown 
Leghorn  blood,  and  another  shows  Red 
markings.  They  were  selected  for  their 


shape,  broad  back,  deep  body,  wide  pelvic 
bones  and  the  other  exterior  marks  which 
are  said  to  indicate  layers.  Among  other 
things  we  shall  see  if  these  poultry  buy¬ 
ers  who  pick  up  “discards”  are  really 
shipping  good  pullets  for  meat.  After 
paying  for  the  crate  the  14  birds  cost  us 
$9.25.  We  paid  two  cents  a  pound  extra 
for  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  birds, 
and  bought  at  the  time  of  highest  prices — 
during  the  Jewish  holidays.  Thus  these 
pullets  cost  us  60  cents  each.  As  nearly 
as  I  can  figure  it,  the  farmer  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  who  sold  them  to  the  dealer  aver¬ 
aged  about  29  cents  each.  We  took  seven 
of  these  pullets  and  added  three  White 
Leghorns,  which  I  knew  to  be  of  good 
stock.  The  cost  of  the  10  birds  in  this 
contest  was  about  $9.50.  Thus  seven  of 
them  are  as  near  to  true  scrubs  as  you 
can  get.  As  is  usual  with  birds  bought 
in  the  New  York  market,  these  pullets 
started  in  with  colds,  but  permanganate 
of  potash  in  the  drinking  water  helped 
them.  We  had  very  little  time  to  “tune 
them  up”  before  the  contest  opened,  and 
they  took  their  chance  with  the  rest. 

Now  let  us  consider  a  few  things  about 
these  birds.  They  are  probably  inbred 
and  nature  selected — going  back  from  im¬ 
proved  blood  to  the  condition  of  wild 
birds.  Except  that  they  were  domesti¬ 
cated  and  thus  able  to  range  close  to  the 
farm  buildings,  it  is  doubtful  if  these  pul¬ 
lets  received  much  more  attention  than 
robins,  crows  or  other  wild  birds.  One 
would  think  that  this  would  naturally 
tend  to  reduce  their  egg-laying  capacity. 
At  the  same  time  it  ought  to  give  them 
a  tough,  vital  constitution.  Now  when 
you  take  such  birds  and  feed  them  scien¬ 
tifically  with  all  they  need  of  proper  food 
constantly  before  them,  what  will  they  do 
with  the  food?  There  are  undeveloped 
eggs  within  them.  When  relieved  of  the 
hustle  and  fight  for  existence  will  they 
grow  fat  and  lazy  or  get  to  work?  We 
know  what  happens  to  a  boy  or  young 
man  when  suddenly  relieved  of  the  need 
of  working  hard  and  put  within  easy 
reach  of  money ;  but  that  is  a  mental  or 
moral  consideration.  It  is  a  physical 
matter  with  the  hen ;  yet  I  think  her 
brain  and  contentment  enter  into  it.  Does 
skillful  breeding  give  us  a  class  of  hens 
which  carry  in  their  bodies  more  of  those 
undeveloped  eggs,  or  does  it  mean  that 
the  blue-blood  hens  have  greater  inclina¬ 
tion  or  power  to  develop  their  eggs?  You 
can  take  a  scrub  cow  and  feed  and  care 
for  her  as  you  please,  but  if  she  has  gone 
far  along  back  to  nature  so  as  to  produce 
only  a  little  more  milk  than  her  calf 
requires  you  cannot  bring  her  very  far 
back.  I  do  not  think  this  is  so  with  a 
hen.  but  I  want  to  find  out.  I  am  satis-' 
fied  that,  so  far  as  one  can  tell  from  ex¬ 
terior  points,  several  of  our  scrubs  carry 
a  full  supply  of  undeveloped  eggs.  Will 
proper  feeding  induce  them  to  shell  these 
eggs  out,  or  has  nature  pulled  them  so  far 
back  from  man’s  dominion  that  they  have 
lost  the  power? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things  I  want  to 
find  out,  and  my  scrubs  can  answer  far 
better  than  the  pure  bloods.  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  enter  some  of  these  birds  year  after 
year  continuously  so  as  to  see  just  how 
many  eggs  a  hen  will  lay  during  her  life¬ 
time.  If  we  find  one  or  two  fair  layers 
I  would  like  to  mate  them  first  with  a 
suitable  cockerel  from  one  of  the  record¬ 
making  hens  until  we  get  a  fair  supply 
of  eggs  for  hatching.  Then  I  would  like 
to  mate  these  same  hens  with  a  very  ordi¬ 
nary  dunghill  rooster,  hatch  out  chicks 
from  this  breeding  and  enter  pullets  from 
each  mating  for  comparison.  Can  this 
tough,  hardy  old  scrub  blood  add  any¬ 
thing  of  value  to  the  cross-bred  laying 
hen?  I  think  we  have  a  chance  to  find 
out.  I  wish  I  could  have  bought  up  a 
pen  of  hens  which  won  high  scores  at 
poultry  shows.  I  tried  to  get  hold  of 
some  of  these  prize  winners  on  “points” 
rather  than  eggs,  to  enter  against  my 
scrubs,  but  my  experience  is  that  you 
cannot  pull  these  blue-ribbon  birds  into 
an  egg  contest.  My  scrubs  have  gone 
back  to  Nature,  but  the  blue  ribboners 
have  gone  far  away  from  Nature.  My 
scrubs  will,  I  hope,  answer  a  few  leading 
questions,  but  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  until 
I  got  a  pen  of  high  scorers  at  the  poultry 
shows  into  the  ring.  The  scrub  is  de¬ 
nied  character  and  glory  or  price.  The 
blue-ribbon  bird  has  all  three.  How 
would  they  compare  in  the  egg  pen?  As 
I  understand  it,  the  leading  hens  in  this 


egg  contest  would  be  discarded  by  poul¬ 
try  judges  at  the  shows. 

So  do  not  grieve  for  the  Hope  Farm 
man  if  you  hear  that  his  scrubs  are  not 
laying.  They  will  come  along  all  in  good 
time,  and  that  spotted  bird  may  prove  the 
ancestor  of  a  wonderful  “laying  strain.” 
Ten  years  from  now  Redhead  may  be 
selling  her  descendants  as  guaranteed 
250-egg  hens.  As  Tennyson  tells  us,  he 
who  starts  a  line  may  be  as  worthy  as  he 
who  heirs  or  ends  it.  Call  these  scrubs 
any  name  you  like — they  may  surprise 
you  yet;  if  not  with  their  eggs  with  their 
contribution  to  poultry  knowledge. 

H.  W.  C. 

Florist  :  “This  is  a  century  plant.  It 
blooms  once  in  a  hundred  years.”  Lady : 
“Haven’t  you  got  a  century  plant  that 
will  bloom  oftener?” — Chicago  Daily 
News. 

“Will  you  Lave  the  kindness  to  take 
my  overcoat  to  town  in  your  motor  car?” 
inquired  Mr.  Dalton  of  his  more  pros¬ 
perous  suburban  neighbor  one  cool  morn¬ 
ing.  “Certainly,”  was  the  response,  “but 
how  will  you  get  it  again?”  “Very  eas¬ 
ily  ;  I  shall  remain  in  it.” — Winnipeg 
Telegram. 


400,000, 

Settlers 
cl  Year 


Imml Bratton  figures  show  that  the  population 
of  Canada  Increased  during  1913,  by  the  addition 
of  400.000  new  settlers  from  the  United  Statos 
and  Europe.  Most  of  theseliave  gone  on  farms 
In  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

Lord  William  Percy,  an  English  Nobleman 
Bays; 

"The  possibilities  and  opportunities  offered  by 
the  Canadian  West  aro  so  lntlnitoly  greater 
than  those  which  exist  In  England,  that  It 
seems  absurd  to  think  that  people  should  be 
Impeded  from  coming  to  the  country  where 
they  can  most  easily  and  certainly  improve 
their  position.” 

New  districts  are  being  opened  up, 
which  will  make  accessible  a  great  ' 
number  of  homesteads  in  districts 
especially  adapted  to  mixed  fann¬ 
ing  and  grain  raising. 

For  Illustrated  literature  and 
reduced  railway  rates,  apply  to 
Superintendent  of  Immigration, 

Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to  the 
Canadian  Government  Agent, 

J.  S.  Crawford, 

301  E.  Genesee  Street, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Pulverized  raw  phosphate— 13  per  cent  Phosphorus  Guar- 
antecd  analysis  with  every  car.  AGENTS  WANTED— 
I  KKHn ORY  ASSIGNED.  Puts  strength  in  your  soil 
and  money  in  your  pocket.  Attractive  price  your  R  R 
Station.  Writs  The  Haserot  Canneries  Co.,  Cleveland,  ol 


Do  You  Know 

that  the  old-fashioned  way  of  rotating  crops  is  not  always  necessary?  By  following  the 
FARMOGERM  method  of  growing  special  mixtu.es  of  crops  you  can  secure  a  better 
balanced  nation  from  the  soil,  and  at  the  sumo  time  save  yourself  time  labor,  and  money. 


The  Standard  Inoculation 


5-Acre  Bottle 
$9.00 


FARmogerM 

High-Bred  Nitrogen-Gathering  Bacteria 


1-Acre  Bottle 
$2.00 


is  a  pure  culture  of  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria  which  have  been  scientifically  bred  up 
through  many  generations  before  being  placed  on  the  market.  The  reason  that  f’AKMO- 
GERM,  in  practical  tests,  at  agricultural  experiment  stations,  has  shown  increases  of 
from  50*  to  4005(  over  other  artificial  culture*  and  also  those  growing  naturally  in  the  soil, 
is  because  of  this  method  of  selection. 

Our  FREE  Advisory  Bureau 

is  ready  at  all  times  to  assist  you  in  securing  most  lasting  results  from  your  soil.  Send  us 
a  sample  of  your  6oil  and  al  ter  a  careful  examination  wo  will  tell  you  what  we  consider 
the  best  materials  to  use  ;  whether  it  be  FARMOGERM,  nitrate  of  soda,  blood,  or  tankage. 

Write  Today 

for  our  FREE  booklet  No.  54,  containing  information,  valuable  to  every  Farmer. 
Intelligent,  Progressive,  Representatives  Wanted  Everywhere 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  Bloomfield,  New  Jer*ey 


THE  FULL  VALUE  OF  VEGETABLES 

as  food  stuffs  can  not  be  gained  through  improper 
fertilization.  Correct  fertilizers  develop  the  edible 
parts— do  not  overdevelop  stalks  and  leaves. 

WILCOX  FERTILIZERS 

“The  Fertilizers  that  Fertilize” 

are  so  compounded  as  to  produce  large  nutritious 
egetables,  and  at  the  same  time  they^do  not 
allow  the  soil  to  be  sapped  of  its  native 
nutriment.  Send  today  for  our  book. 

THE  WILCOX  FERTILIZER  CO. 

MYSTIC  CONNECTICUT 


This  Book  * 
nt  a  Better  Silo 


is  attractively  illustrated  and  describes  in  de¬ 
tail  the  principles  and  construction  essential 
in  a  silo  to  preserve  its  contents  in  fresh,  sweet 
and  succulent  condition.  It  shows  why  the 


prevents  ensilage  from  souring,  molding  or  rotting. 
How  it  saves  repair  bills  and  requires  no  painting, 
The  permanent  silo  —  lasts  for  generations. 

W  eatherproof  —  Decay  proof  — 

V  erminproof  —  Fireproof 
The  Natco  Imperishable.  Silo  is  the  most 
economical  for  you  to  build  in  ihe  long 
run— iis  first  cost  is  the  only  cost. 

Write  Today  for  thit  Free  Book 
It’s  full  of  informaiion  stock  feeders  should 
know  before  buying  a  silo. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  L 
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FRUIT  NOTES  FROM  MISSOURI. 

Last  year  I  made  mention  in  these 
notes  of  a  new  Japanese  persimmon  seed¬ 
ling  grown  by  J.  E.  Fitzgerald  of  Texas. 
This  seedling  was  one  of  a  lot  purchased 
from  the  nursery  of  T.  V.  Munson,  and 
raised  from  the  seed  of  his  own  bearing 
trees.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  named  it  the 
“Eureka”  and  described  it  as  one  of  the 
best  in  fruit  and  hardiness  of  all  the 
Japanese  varieties  he  had  tested.  Two 
years  ago  he  sent  me  a  small  tree  of  it. 
It  was  planted  by  a  fence  where  it  re¬ 
ceived  no  cultivation  and  consequently 


Missouri  Raspberries.  Fig.  559. 

made  a  slow  growth.  It  endured  a  temp¬ 
erature  of  10  deg.  below  zero  the  first 
Winter  and  5  deg.  above  the  second  with¬ 
out  injury.  This  last  Summer  its  central 
stem  shot  up  to  a  height  of  five  feet,  and 
near  the  close  of  the  growing  season  set 
two  persimmons  at  its  top,  which  soon 
fell  off.  This  reveals  its  precocity.  Re¬ 
cently  its  introducer  sent  me  two  of  its 
fruits  growing  on  the  same  stem,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  5G0,  natural  size.  The 
larger  one  soon  showed  a  ripeness  by  be¬ 
coming  soft,  and  I  was  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  it  of  a  quality  quite  super¬ 
ior  to  any  other  Japanese  sort  I  had 
tasted.  It  was  indeed  delicious,  and  an 


treme  heat.  But  there  is  this  to  say  in 

their  favor,  and  that  is  that  some  of 

them  are  of  sufficient  value  as  Spring 
bearers  to  justify  their  continued  culti¬ 
vation  here.  The  St.  Regis,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  seems  to  be  worthy  of  a  place  among 
the  standard  kinds  as  a  Spring  bearer 
alone.  It  has  never  Winter-killed  and  it 
is  a  free  bearer  of  bright  red  and  firm 
berries  of  good  quality.  Near  it  stands  a 
row  of  King,  a  producer  of  fine  large 

berries,  but  one  whose  canes  die  back 

too  regularly  to  warrant  its  planting  for 
market.  Ruby  has  been  discarded  on 
account  of  execrable  quality.  The  Her¬ 
bert  is  in  the  same  class  as  King,  unable 
to  endure  our  peculiar  Winter  conditions. 
Worthy  is  a  good  reliable  berry  with  no 
serious  defects,  but  seems  fated  not  to 
find  popularity.  The  new  Manitou  does 
not  seem  to  be  superior  if  equal  to 
Cuthbert,  which  I  should  still  rank  first 
for  general  planting.  The  Loudon  is  best 
of  all  here,  but  is  said  to  be  too  easy  a 
victim  to  the  root-gall  elsewhere.  Eaton, 
identical  with  Iowa,  did  better  this  year 
than  ever  before.  It  is  the  largest  of 
all  red  raspberries,  and  of  good  quality, 
but  shows  three  defects  here;  one  is  its 
dwarfish  growth,  another  the  tendency 
of  its  berries  to  crumble  unless  at  exactly 
the  proper  stage  of  ripeness,  and  the  last, 
a  sort  of  mildew  that  attacks  its  berries 
when  dead  ripe.  On  the  other  hand  it 
has  unrivalled  size,  fine  color  and  flavor. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 

THE  DASHEEN. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
sent  out  a  circular  regarding  the  dasheen, 
a  little-known  vegetable  suited  to  south¬ 
ern  localities.  This  vegetable  is  the  root 
of  a  plant  resembling  the  well-known  ele¬ 
phant’s  ear  (Colocasia).  Several  varie¬ 
ties  of  Coloasia  are  cultivated  in  India, 
the  Pacific  islands,  and  the  West  Indies, 
their  conns,  under  the  general  name  of 
taro,  being  an  important  article  of  food. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  various  news¬ 
papers  that  the  dasheen  may  be  expected 
to  relieve  any  shortage  in  potatoes  hut 
it  is  not  yet  cultivated  to  any  extent,  and 


uncommon  experience  it  was  to  slice  it 
in  halves  and  eat  the  contents  with  a 
spoon  after  the  manner  of  grapefruit. 
There  were  six  small  seeds  in  all.  The 
coining  Winter  I  shall  consider  very  near 
a  conclusive  test  of  its  hardiness  here, 
and  undoubtedly  it  will  mature  some 
fruit  next  Summer.  If  indeed  the  Eureka 
proves  to  be  hardy  and  fruitful  this  far 
north  it  will  mark  a  very  important  date 
in  the  history  of  the  persimmon,  and  a 
beginning  of  a  revolution  in  its  culture. 

As  usual  all  the  Fall  or  everbearing 
species  of  small  fruits  were  a  failure  this 
year  and  I  no  longer  set  any  stable  value 
on  them  in  a  climate  such  as  we  have 
here  near  the  center  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  The  heat  and  drought  which 
characterize  August  and  September  near 
three  years  out  of  four  push  plant  life 
to  an  extremity  where  it  requires  all  its 
energy  to  sustain  life  itself  and  leaves  no 
bit  of  surplus  wherewith  to  make  fruit. 
This  year  the  season  was  drought  from 
April  to  mid-September,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  everbearing  strawberries  did 
not  have  vitality  beyond  bare  mainten¬ 
ance  even  to  blossom,  and  the  same  was 
true  of  the  St.  Regis  red  raspberry.  They 
appear  to  be  a  case  for  the  specialist  who 
prepared  himself  to  irrigate  them,  and 
perhaps  even  to  shade  them  during  ex- 


tho  public  is  not  yet  educated  to  demand 
it.  The  Department  says: 

From  the  Carolinas  southward  the 
dasheen  may  be  cultivated  with  a  high 
degree  of  success  in  any  rich,  sandy  loam 
or  soil,  where  there  is  plenty  of  moisture 
and  heat.  It  will  not  grow  in  soil  suit¬ 
able  for  cotton,  but  may  be  grown  in 
soil  suitable  for  potatoes.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  the  dasheen  to  the  Southerner  lies 
particularly  in  the  fact  that  it  matures 
iu  the  Fall,  whereas  the  main  potato 
crop  in  the  South  matures  in  the  Spring, 
and  in  Winter  the  Southern  States  have 
to  obtain  their  potato  supply  from  the 
North.  If  dasheens  were  grown  and 
properly  appreciated,  there  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  little  need  for  the  South  ever  to 
buy  northern-grown  potatoes  for  food. 

The  vegetable  looks  like  an  undersized 
cocoanut.  although  it  sometimes  grows  to 
considerable  size.  An  exceptional  one 
recently  received  by  the  Department 
weighs  6%  pounds.  The  dasheen  origin¬ 
ally  came  from  China,  as  its  name  seems 
to  indicate  a  corruption  of  the  French 
"de  Chine.”  It  has  already  been  grown 
successfully  iu  our  South  and  should 
eventually  become  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  field  crops  there,  but  as  yet  not 
enough  people  have  become  interested  in 
it  to  justify  dealers  in  putting  in  on 
the  market. 

A  bulletin  entitled  “The  Dasheen,  a 
Root  Crop  for  the  Southern  States,”  has 
been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 


Your  Grandfather  Read  It 

Your  Father  Read  It  a 

Are  YOU  Reading  It  ?  " 


Which  Bull’s-Eye 

Are  You  Aiming  At? 

Field  Crops  ? 

10,000  Bushels  From  100  Acres  tells  you  how  one  man  has  made 
a  fortune  from  a  run-down  farm.  Starting  from  less  than  you  have, 
very  likely,  he  has  made  his  farm  a  wonder  in  the  production  of  corn. 
Think  what  hismethods — we’ll  tell  you  what  they  are — might  do  for  you ! 

Doctoring  Sick  Soils  is  a  lesson  that  will  give  you  a  physician’s 
degree  to  diagnose  the  ailments  of  your  land  and  prescribe  for  its  cure. 
You  can’t  expect  soil  that  is  sick  to  work  for  you  successfully  any 
more  than  a  horse  that  is  off  his  feed  or  a  hired  man  who  has  a  fever. 
You  must  give  it  the  proper  medicine  and  nurse  it— we’ll  tell  you  how. 

Better  Breeds  of  Corn  mean  better  yields  of  corn  and  better 
yields  mean  more  money.  The  champion  corn  breeder  of  the  country 
will  tell  you  how  he  does  it,  and  you  have  only  to  follow  his  example. 

Beef  Cattle ? 

Replanning  the  Stock  Farm  is  one  answer  to  your  question. 
As  it  stands  today  your  farm  may  not  be  planned  for  success  with 
livestock.  Why  not  make  it  over  ?  Other  men  have  made  old  farms 
new— we  have  the  experience  of  a  man  who  replanned  a  place  that 
didn’t  pay  S450  a  year  so  that  it  now  returns  him  more  than  $2500  a 
year.  You  can  do  it,  too. 

Cheaper  Money— Cheaper  Beef  is  another  story  you  want  to 
read.  Interest  charges  amount  to  42  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
carrying  a  four-year-old  steer  to  market  in  the  Southwest.  If  money 
could  be  had  at  4  per  cent  the  producer  would  make  more  profit  and 
meat  would  cost  less  to  the  consumer.  One  of  the  biggest  beef  raisers 
in  the  country  tells  you  why. 

Chickens? 

The  Little  Farm  Hen  is  the  series  of  articles  you  must  read. 
No  farm  is  complete  without  its  chickens,  but  many  a  farm  would  be 
better  off  without  the  mongrels  that  it  keeps.  Here’s  a  complete 
course  in  poultry  raising  for  profit— read  it  and  make  the  little  farm 
hen  fill  the  family  purse. 

Orcharding? 

Apples  Without  Plowing,  by  the  sod-mulch  system,  is  a  way  of 
growing  big  apples  that  you  might  adopt.  You  may  be  too  busy  to 
pay  much  attention  to  the  orchard,  but  trees  on  rough  land  will  help 
to  take  care  of  themselves  if  you  follow  this  method. 

Farm  Management? 

The  Best  Farm  I  Know  is  a  series  of  articles  from  the  West,  the 
Northwest,  the  South,  the  Corn  Belt,  the  Fruit  Regions,  written  by 
experts  who  point  out  why  certain  farms  are  better  than  the  general 
run.  It  will  tell  you  how  to  manage  your  own  place  so  it  can  get  into 
the  “best”  class. 

Better  Marketing? 

Advertising  Farm  Products  is  only  one  of  the  solutions  of  the 
problem  of  marketing  that  we  shall  give  you.  The  manufacturer  and 
the  merchant  advertise;  why  shouldn’t  the  farmer?  This  valuable 
series  of  articles  means  better  prices  for  your  products. 

Better  Home  Comforts? 

The  Woman’s  Department  is  a  weekly  magazine  in  itself  for 
the  wife  and  mother.  If  you  want  new  recipes  we  have  them.  If  you 
want  new  ideas  in  fancy  work  we  have  them.  If  you  want  the  latest 
styles  in  dress  we  have  them.  If  you  are  interested  in  short  cuts  in 
housework  we’ll  explain  them  to  you. 


If  farming 
is  your 
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You  need 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  S2.M.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8 14  marks,  or  10)4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  drart. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  j  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

*  “A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  wo  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  wo  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent,  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
tho  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  Tub  Rural  Nkw-Yohkkr 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  improvement  and  en¬ 
largements  that  we  are  now  planning  for  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  we  should  have  a  circulation  of  200,000  copies 
weekly.  We  must  depend  on  onr  old  friends  for 
this  increase.  To  make  it  easy  for  these  friends  to 
introduce  the  paper  to  other  farmers  who  do  not 
now  take  it  we  will  send  it  10  weeks  for  10  cents 
for  strictly  introductory  purposes.  We  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  interest  of  friends  who  help  make  up  the 
needed  increase  of  subscriptions. 

* 

With  the  closing  of  this  year's  volume  of  The 
It.  N.-Y.  we  find  that  1396  pages  have  been  printed. 
Last  year’s  volume  contained  1300  pages.  When, 
a  few  years  ago,  we  reached  “the  book  of  1000  pages’’ 
we  thought  it  meant  something — now  we  are  well 
along  the  road  to  1500  pages.  But  quantity  without 
quality  is  not  satisfactory.  There  must  be  some 
solid  pith  to  the  bulk,  and  we  hope  that  every  one 
of  these  1390  pages  has  carried  some  message  that  is 
worth  while. 

* 

During  the  past  week  we  received  letters  from 
people  asking  where  they  could  buy  direct,  un- 
roasted  peanuts,  old-fashioned  cane  molasses,  sheep’s 
milk,  apples,  a  second-hand  wagon  cover,  hickory- 
nuts,  pecans,  and  many  other  things.  Then  there 
were  letters  from  people  who  want  to  sell  hay,  sweet 
potatoes,  bircliwood,  second-hand  machinery,  old 
stamps  and  coins,  eggs  and  poultry,  and  so  on.  Now 
a  moment’s  thought  will  show  that  we  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  know  the  individual  trade  needs  of  our  readers. 
Yet  we  are  sure  that  someone  in  our  great  family 
can  supply  any  ordinary  article,  or  fill  any  common 
need.  It  is  only  a  question  of  introducing  buyer 
and  seller.  We  would  gladly  do  this  privately  if 
we  could,  but  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  publicity 
is  needed.  That  is  why  the  department  of  Sub¬ 
scriber’s  Exchange  was  started. 

* 

Many  potato  growers  are  greatly  troubled  over 
the  market  situation.  They  are  told  by  buyers  that 
New  York  and  other  Atlantic  ports  are  crowded 
with  foreign  potatoes  to  such  an  extent  that  prices 
must  go  down.  This  talk  is  evidently  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  inducing  these  growers  to  sell  out  at  a  low 
figure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  potato  importers  and 
the  agents  of  foreign  countries  are  claiming  that 
potatoes  will  go  to  $6  a  barrel  unless  the  quarantine 
on  foreign  potatoes  is  lifted.  This  is  absolute  non¬ 
sense,  as  has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again. 
Whenever  potatoes  go  over  $3.50  per  barrel,  con¬ 
sumers  simply  stop  eating  them  and  take  up  rice, 
corn  meal  and  similar  food.  Thus  one  set  of  com¬ 
pressors  is  trying  to  scare  farmers  into  giving  their 
crop  away  through  stories  of  large  imports,  while 
another  gang  of  boosters  is  trying  to  frighten  con¬ 
sumers  by  stories  of  local  high  prices!  At  this 
time  there  are  nearly  half  a  million  sacks  of  for¬ 
eign  potatoes  piled  up  on  the  piers  and  in  storage 
waiting  for  a  decision  from  Washington.  Much  of 
this  stock  was  shipped  from  Belgium  and  Holland, 
but  came  originally  from  countries  against  which  an 
American  quarantine  exists.  It  is  not  likely  that 
this  stock  will  he  sold.  The  price  for  this  season 
will  be  determined  largely  by  the  action  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  on  this  quarantine.  The  im¬ 
porters  ask  him  to  raise  the  quarantine  and  thus 
admit  potatoes  freely  from  all  countries.  On  the 
other  hand  the  farmers  and  the  scientists  demand 
that  this  quarantine  be  extended  so  as  to  cover  all 
countries  which  send  us  potatoes.  On  -the  basis  of 
our  domestic  crop  alone  farmers  ought  to  receive 
fair  prices.  If  the  quarantine  is  lifted  the  prices 
to  farmers  will  he  cut  down  while  the  consumers 
will  find  little  if  any  difference  in  retail  prices. 


Some  years  ago  the  New  York  Legislature  passed 
a  law  designed  to  prevent  fraud  and  counterfeit  in 
the  sale  of  oleo.  It  forbade  the  production  or  sale 
of  “any  human  food  in  imitation  or  in  semblance 
of  natural  butter.”  It  also  distinctly  stated  that  no 
person  manufacturing  with  intent  to  sell  any  sub¬ 
stitute  for  butter  or  cheese, 

“Shall  add  thereto  or  combine  therewith  any  annatto 
or  compounds  of  the  same,  or  any  other  substance  or 
substances  whatever,  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect 
of  imparting  thereto  a  color  resembling  yellow,  or  any 
shade  of  yellow  butter  or  cheese,  nor  introduce  any 
such  coloring  matter  or  other  substance  into  any  of  the 
articles  of  which  the  same  is  composed.” 

The  oleo  men  naturally  fought  tills,  as  their  great¬ 
est  profit  comes  from  mixing  inferior  fats,  coloring 
this  mixture  and  selling  it  as  butter.  They  disre¬ 
garded  the  law  and  kept  on  coloring  the  oleo.  The 
lower  courts  upheld  the  oleo  men,  hut  the  appellate 
division  reversed  this  decision.  The  case  was  car¬ 
ried  to  the  court  of  appeals,  which  has  now  sustained 
the  lower  court.  In  arguing  for  the  law  the  attorney 
general  claimed: 

That  the  law  did  not  attempt  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
oleomargine  hut  was  designed  to  compel  the  use  of  or¬ 
dinary  ingredients  so  as  to  produce  a  color  not  resemb¬ 
ling  butter,  and  to  prevent  the  designed  and  deliberate 
production  of  a  commodity  for  the  purpose  of  procur¬ 
ing  a  wider  market  by  the  alleged  deception. 

Judge  Collins  of  the  court  of  appeals  says  that 
the  present  law 

“Does  not  prohibit  in  oleomargarine  the  semblance  in 
color  to  butter  which  results  not  from  imitation  hut 
from  a  selection  of  ingredients  dissociated  with  the 
design  or  intention  to  produce  it.” 

Tf  this  means  anything  it  means  that  skillful 
chemists  may  work  out  a  combination  of  fats  and 
chemicals  which  will  be  sure  to  give  the  oleo  a 
bogus  color.  The  manufacturer  may  tlieu  make 
what  he  knows  to  lie  counterfeit  and  escape  punish¬ 
ment  because  he  did  not  “premeditate”  anything, 
lie  can  do  all  his  meditating  after  selling  the  bogus 
butter.  Oil  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  the  shoddy 
manufacturer,  the  fool  food  maker  or  even  the  gold 
counterfeiter  might  escape  punishment  if  chemists 
can  show  him  how  to  counterfeit  without  any  “pre¬ 
meditation”  on  his  part.  The  law  should  be  made 
over  so  it  will  hold,  or  the  case  should  he  carried 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  has  already  decided  a 
somewhat  similar  case  in  Massachusetts.  Another 
proposition  is  a  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  both  but¬ 
ter  aud  oleo  iu  the  same  store. 

* 

“HAPPY  NEW  YEAR.” 

Just  2S  years  ago  the  writer  was  asked  to  fill  a 
small  space  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  with  a  New  Year’s 
greeting.  There  was  only  a  small  hole  in  the  paper 
— left  for  a  little  sentiment.  J.  S.  Woodward  was 
then  managing  editor,  and  he  wanted  a  large  senti¬ 
ment  iu  a  small  hole.  This  is  what  we  wrote: 

Another  year  has  gone,  and  Father  Time 
Has  put  within  his  pigeonhole  with  care 
Another  manuscript,  and  prose  and  rhyme 
Both  good  and  bad  are  badly  tangled  there. 

And  now  we  take  another  sheet  as  pure 
As  is  an  angel’s  wing  and  grasp  the  pen. 

To  write  the  New  Year’s  waiting  record — sure 
That  all  our  writing  will  confront  us  when 
The  wing  of  years  shall  blow  the  dust  away, 

And  from  Time’s  pigeonhole  the  master  hand, 

►Shall  take  our  manuscripts  all  worn  and  gray 
And  read  them  so  that  all  may  understand. 

Then  write  with  care,  my  brothers — through  the  years 
Lest  all  your  work  be  blotted  out  with  tears. 

Since  that  time  1463  numbers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  have 
been  issued — each  one  carrying  a  message  of  good 
will  and  a  desire  to  be  of  some  service.  Yet  here 
at  the  end  of  another  year  we  cannot  think  of  a 
kindlier  expression  of  what  we  have  in  mind  than 
this  old  sentiment  ground  out  to  order  under  trying 
conditions. 

Happy  New  Year!  It  will  be  left  to  ourselves 
very  largely  to  make  it  a  happy  one.  We  have  been 
old  friends  for  many  years  now,  and  we  are  free 
to  enjoy  that  neighborly  feeling  which  takes  the 
place  of  talk  in  expressing  friendship.  We  never 
had  so  many  hopeful  and  useful  plans  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  We  are  able  to  make  these  plans  with  confi¬ 
dence  because  we  know  that  each  year  our  readers 
become  more  and  more  a  part  of  the  great  plan  and 
purpose  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  trying  to  work  out. 
The  headquarters  of  the  paper  may  be  said  to  be 
here,  but  that  more  important  thing,  the  heart- 
quarters,  may  be  found  at  200,000  firesides  where  the 
paper  is  read  and  thought  out  and  discussed.  We 
look  forward  to  the  happiest  and  best  year  we  have 
ever  had,  and  you  are  all  to  stay  with  us  and  help 
make  it  so;  for  you  have  no  idea  what  a  bright  and 
beauty  spot  we  can  make  on  this  old  world  if  we 
will  only  carry  what  we  may  ca II  determined  good 
nature  into  1914.  And  so  “write  with  care  my 
brothers!”  Happy  New  Year — and  God  bless  you! 


December  27, 

The  Northern  Nut  Growers’  Association  think  they 
have  caught  a  northern  nurseryman  right  in  the 
act  of  selling  bogus  nut  trees.  The  facts  are  not 
quite  ready  for  the  public  yet  but  they  seem  conclu¬ 
sive.  The  price  of  good  nut  trees  runs  high,  and 
there  is  a  great  chance  for  dishonest  dealers  to 
work  oil  bogus  trees.  In  order  to  protect  planters 
the  Nut  Growers’  Association  will  keep  an  “accre¬ 
dited  list”  of  men  who  honestly  sell  budded  aud 
grafted  trees.  Some  of  the  snides  know  how  to 
cut  off  a  seedling  tree  and  make  it  grow  as  if  it 
were  grafted!  The  Nut  Growers  will  investigate 
nurserymen  and  quickly  crack  the  shell  of  any  who 
prove  crooked.  This  is  fine  work.  There  ought  to 
be  more  of  it. 

* 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  Wisconsin  to 
create  a  market  commissioner,  to  have  charge  of 
marketing  conditions  in  the  State.  He  would  make 
a  close  study  of  the  market  situation,  and  he  given 
powers  enough  to  enable  him  to  help  shippers  in 
their  troubles  with  commission  men,  or  with  the 
railroads.  Last  year  the  Legislature  refused  to 
enact  a  law  creating  a  rather  complicated  market 
commission.  It  seemed  to  be  rather  in  advance  of 
present  conditions.  A  market  commissioner,  how¬ 
ever,  would  probably  help  the  market  situation. 
Just  so  long  as  in  one  part  of  Wisconsin  apples  rot 
oil  the  ground  through  lack  of  market,  while  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  State  similar  apples  bring  $3  and 
$4  a  barrel,  a  market  commissioner  or  some  one  else 
is  needed  to  bring  buyer  and  seller  together.  There 
is  an  old  story  of  two  men  cast  away  on  a  desert 
island.  One  took  one  side  of  the  island,  and  the 
other  another.  They  could  not  speak  to  each  other 
or  he  of  mutual  benefit  in  time  of  need,  because 
they  had  never  been  introduced.  One  day  one  of 
these  men  saw  the  other  walking  about,  evidently 
iu  great  distress,  and  lie  heard  a  parrot  chattering 
from  a  tree,  making  a  sound  very  much  like  “Mr. 
Brown.”  Our  friend  considered  that  close  enough 
to  an  introduction,  and  he  went  to  the  aid  of  the 
other  man.  Sometimes  when  apples  rot  in  one 
county,  while  the  people  of  another  cannot  buy  them 
at  a  fair  price,  we  think  that  even  a  parrot  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  two  parties  would  earn  more  for  the 
people  than  many  a  State  Governor  ever  brought 
to  them. 

* 

The  New  York  Legislature  passed  a  good  direct 
primary  bill  and  adjourned.  We  think  this  hill  will 
help,  and  all  country  people  should  unite  and  give 
it  a  fair  trial.  We  shall  explain  it  fully  before  tlie 
next  nominations  are  made.  It  is  a  matter  of  won¬ 
der  to  many  why  Gov.  Sulzer’s  bill  failed,  while 
the  same  Legislature  a  few  months  later  passed  a 
primary  bill  without  discussion.  Looking  back  at 
the  matter  we  think  Mr.  Sulzer  was  not  wise  in 
calling  tlie  Legislature  back  and  trying  to  force 
them  to  pass  his  bill.  There  was  very  hitter  per¬ 
sonal  feeling,  and  many  of  the  up-State  members 
would  not  realize  liow  the  people  felt.  There  had 
to  be  some  chance  for  the  people  to  express  their 
views  through  the  ballot.  As  soon  as  the  people 
got  a  chance  to  vote  on  the  subject  they  spoke  in 
italics,  and  the  most  hidebound  and  prejudiced  old 
rounder  saw  that  the  end  had  come.  There  had  to 
be  just  this  popular  vote  on  tlie  question  before  New 
York  could  have  a  direct  primary.  Then  the  party 
now  in  power  saw  that  they  are  badly  discredited, 
and  they  tried  to  do  something  to  offset  their  fool¬ 
ish  record.  Then  again  the  so-called  “leaders”  of 
both  parties  are  cold-blooded  cynical  men,  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  farmers  and  country  people  will  not 
use  the  new  primary.  These  discredited  political 
snides  expect  to  see  this  law  fail  and  become  a 
farce  through  the  indifference  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple.  Therefore  the  best  test  of  the  primary  is  yet 
to  come.  We  shall  do  our  best  to  explain  it  and 
create  an  interest  in  it.  Let’s  all  go  to  school  in 
higher  politics  for  the  next  six  months,  so  that  we 
may  use  this  primary  to  show  that  we  mean  business. 


BREVITIES. 

The  skeleton  Inis  no  place  in  the  closet.  Pull  it  out 
and  grind  it  up  for  fertilizer. 

Straight  as  a  string.  But  a  string  is  not  kept 
straight  unless  it  is  pulled  up  and  tightened  with  a 
firm  hand. 

There  are  3,500.000  goats  in  Spain.  These  goats 
weigh  60  to  90  pounds,  and  give  about  two  quarts  of 
milk  per  day. 

If  a  naan  cannot  form  a  true  brotherly  cooperation 
with  his  neighbors,  how  can  he  hope  to  do  it  with  some¬ 
body’s  else  neighbors? 

Experimenters  in  Western  Kansas  are  to  seed  Al¬ 
falfa  in  rows  or  drills.  This  it  is  thought  will  stand  the 
drought  better  than  broadcast  seed. 

Full  many  a  man  arises  from  his  couch  and  carries 
to  his  daily  work  a  grouch,  why  not  subdue  it  in  a 
certain  grapple  by  the  inward  application  of  an  apple? 
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Profit  is  the  greatest  incentive  to  production  and 
compulsory  education  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
The  farmer  is  human,  lie  works  for  money,  and  he 
will  intensify  and  diversify  whenever  it  pays  him  to  do 
so,  and  no  amount  of  well-written  formulas  or  mons¬ 
trous  exhibits  will  permanently  influence  him  quite  so 
much  as  a  dollar  tit  the  end  of  the  row — not  a  theo¬ 
retical  dollar,  but  one  he  can  put  in  his  pocket. 

The  35-cent  dollar  is  not  theoretical.  It  is  a 
fact,  which  does  not  till  the  pocket.  No  other  class 
of  workmen  in  the  nation  will  labor  willingly,  with¬ 
out  profit.  Why  expect  farmers  to  do  so?  Some  of 
our  philanthropists  argue  that  it  is  a  duty  for 
farmers  to  work  harder  and  increase  their  produc¬ 
tion  in  order  that  food  may  he  cheaper  and  the 
35-cent  dollar  have  10  cents  bitten  out  of  it.  Some 
of  these  gentlemen  own  railroads  or  factories  or 
stores.'  Let  them  carry  out  their  own  programme — 
double-track  their  railroads  and  double  the  output 
of  boots  and  blankets  and  hats  and  clothing.  That 
will  cheapen  these  necessities  and  help  the  people. 
Why  not  start  this  and  give  us  all  an  object  lesson 
before  telling  our  farmers  to  do  it?  Make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  farmer  to  obtain  a  50-cent  dollar  and 
he  will  see  that  there  is  food  for  all. 

* 

No,  the  good  old  steam  engine  has  not  become  a 
back  number;  it  is  still  the  backbone  for  many 
farm  jobs.  Two  years  ago  a  Connecticut  man  gave 
a  dozen  or  more  uses  for  his  engine.  Some  one 
called  it  a  “fake.”  Now  our  friend  comes  back. 

When  he  said  that  no  one  could  do  so  many  things 
with  steam,  this  same  party  would  have  been  still  more 
in  doubt  if  he  had  seen  me  about  a  week  ago  putting 
100  pounds  live  steam  from  my  barn  through  the  water 
pipes  to  the  spring  to  clean  out  the  scale  and  rust  that 
had  accumulated  therein  and  nearly  choked.  Also  he 
would  have  been  interested,  perhaps,  to  see  me  steril¬ 
izing  the  brooder  house,  getting  ready  for  the  Spring 
hatch,  by  putting  300  degrees  steam  into  the  hovers, 
and  many  other  applications. 

Now  comes  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  with 
another  use  for  steam.  There  has  been  a  frightful 
loss  from  mill  insects,  which  injure  the  flour  and 
grain  stored  in  the  mills.  Fumigation  with  poison¬ 
ous  gases  will  check  them,  but  does  not  extermi¬ 
nate.  It  has  been  found  that  heating  the  interior 
of  these  mills  to  120  degrees  destroys  the  bugs. 

In  a  mill  flour  accumulates  in  recesses,  and  insects 
breed  in  places  inaccessible  to  the  gas  or  vapor  of  any 
fumigating  material,  but  heat  passes  through  all 
these  obstructions  and  penetrates  the  innermost  recess¬ 
es.  To  fumigate  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  requires 
from  two  to  three  days,  and  this  long  shut-down  in  a 
mill,  with  the  additional  cost  of  the  material,  is  a 
large  item  of  expense.  There  is,  moreover,  an  element 
of  danger  to  the  operator.  With  the  heat,  since  it  can 
be  applied  from  Saturday  night  to  Monday  morning, 
there  is  no  loss  of  time,  very  little  expense,  and  no 
danger  to  the  operator. 

Thus  the  mill  owner  can  turn  on  the  regular  sup¬ 
ply  of  heat  and  do  a  thorough  job.  We  can  well 
believe  after  this  the  power  of  steam  to  clean 
things  up. 

*  ’ 

During  your  long  fight  for  parcel  post  to  loosen  the 
strangle-liold  of  the  express  companies  did  you  ever 
dream  they  would  be  driven  to  become  philanthropists, 
in  accordance  with  enclosed  clipping?  No  doubt  the 
power  of  these  great  organizations,  properly  harnessed, 
could  be  made  beneficial.  y.  N.  b. 

New  York. 

The  clipping  referred  to  gives  the  following : 

DIRECT  BUYINC  AS  CURE. 

Urged  by  Well  Fargo  to  Beat  High  Prices. 

It  was  said  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  ollice  of  Wells 
Fargo  A  Co.  that  the  officials  are  just  beginning  to 
realize  the  possibilities  of  the  company’s  order  com¬ 
mission  and  food  products  department  inaugurated  on 
August  1  to  offset  inroads  made  by  the  parcel  post. 

Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  is  acting  without  charge  as  the 
"middleman”  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 
Under  the  law  it  cannot  as  a  common  carrier  do  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  shipper  or  as  a  commission  merchant,  being 
restricted  to  the  express  business.  It  has  a  right,  how¬ 
ever,  to  find  all  the  sellers  and  buyers  it  can  to  increase 
its  business  so  long  as  it  charges  nothing  for  its  services. 

We  had  no  time  to  dream  while  that  “strangle¬ 
hold”  was  on.  We  were  thinking  of  the  stupidity 
which  was  displayed  by  those  express  companies. 
Had  they  shown  any  vision  or  business  sense  at  all 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  American  people  could  have 
obtained  parcel  post  for  25  years.  Instead  of  show¬ 
ing  any  liberality  or  desire  to  satisfy  the  public, 
they  fought  every  effort  to  give  the  public  its  trans¬ 
portation  rights.  A  group  of  foxes  would  have  had 
brains  enough  to  know  that  the  great  good-natured 
public  would  snap  its  chain  of  patience  at  last.  The 
express  companies  seemed  more  like  a  group  of 
donkeys  absolutely  misjudging  the  temper  of  the 
public.  Starvation  at  the  end  of  a  pitchfork  will 
drive  the  closest  miser  to  philanthropy.  For  years 
the  public  used  its  pitchfork  to  feed  the  finest  hay  to 
the  donkey.  Now  the  shining  points  are  bare — the 
donkey  must  work  for  his  hay.  The  spectacle  of 
the  express  companies  cutting  out  the  “middleman” 
in  order  to  curry  favor  with  the  public  makes  us 
think  we  have  moved  on  a  little  since  Vanderbilt 
made  his  famous  remark  concerning  this  same 
public  1 


A  recent  article  in  “Popular  Mechanics”  told  of  a 
variety  of  corn  which  grows  17  feet  high.  The  field 
is  said  to  be  located  near  Downers  Grove,  Illinois. 
Tt  is  said  that  this  corn  produced  40  ears  to  the 
stalk,  and  there  is  a  picture  of  a  most  remarkable 
stalk  of  corn  with  a  man  standing  beside  it,  looking 
like  a  child  beside  a  great  oak  tree.  The  article 
also  states  that  the  seed  which  produced  this  mar¬ 
velous  corn  was  produced  by  the  “Government  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.”  Some  of  our  people  who  have 
not  raised  corn  enough  this  past  season  to  half  fill 
their  silos  would  be  greatly  pleased  with  a  variety 
which  grows  17  feet  high,  with  40  ears  to  the  stalk. 
With  as  many  ears  as  that  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
hear  the  pen  signing  a  check  for  several  thousand 
dollars  of  profit.  We  sent  to  the  department  to 
learn  about  this  marvelous  corn.  This  is  what  we 
get  in  reply : 

“The  article  is  so  indefinite  and  absurd  that  ice 
have  not  considered  it  worthy  of  attention .” 

That  is  high  authority,  and  our  advice  to  our 
friends  when  some  guff  manufacturer  comes  along 
offering  that  corn  for  sale,  is  to  imitate  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  consider  it  not  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  any  member  of  the  household  ex¬ 
cept  the  watchdog. 

* 

As  stated  last  week  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission  has  approved  sweeping  reductions  in  the 
parcel  post  service.  On  January  1  there  will  be: 

An  increase  to  a  50-pound  weight  limit  in  the  first 
and  second  zones,  and  an  increase  to  a  20-pound  limit 
in  the  remaining  zones. 

A  reduction  of  third  zone  rates  from  seven  cents  for 
the  first  pound,  and  five  cents  for  each  additional  pound, 
to  six  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  two  cents  for  each 
additional  pound. 

Reduction  of  fourth  zone  rates  from  eight  cents,  first 
pound,  and  six  cents  additional  to  seven  cents  first 
pound  and  four  cents  additional. 

Reduction  to  fifth  zone  rates  from  nine  cents  first 
pound  and  seven  cents  additional  to  eight  cents  first 
and  six  cents  additional. 

Reduction  of  sixth  zone  rates  from  10  cents  and  nine 
cents  to  nine  cents  and  eight  cents. 

Increased  weight  limit  in  first  and  second  zones  from 
20  to  50  pounds,  and  increased  weight  limit  in  all  other 
zones  from  11  to  12  pounds. 

On  March  15  books  and  printed  matter  will  be 
put  into  the  parcel  post  class  with  the  rates  above 
eight  ounces  and  parcel  post  weight  limits.  In  the 
first  and  second  zones  the  weight  limit  is  raised  to 
50  pounds,  with  a  rate  of  five  cents  for  the  first 
pound  and  one  cent  for  each  pound  additional.  Most 
of  the  shipments  of  farm  produce  will  be  made  in¬ 
side  the  first  two  zones,  or  150  miles.  The  following 
figures  show  what  it  will  cost  to  mail  packages  after 
Jan.  1.  Up  to  150  miles  a  20-pound  package  will  be 
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Compared  with  present  express  rates  mailage  un¬ 
der  parcel  post  will  be  cheaper  than  express  in  the 
first  three  zones,  about  even  in  the  fourth,  and  more 
expensive  in  the  others.  This  increase  of  weight 
and  lowering  of  rates  is  the  result  of  popular  sup¬ 
port  of  parcel  post.  Within  a  year  of  its  first  trial 
the  public  have  made  it  an  absolute  necessity,  and 
compelled  the  government  to  extend  the  privilege. 

* 

For  Heaven’s  sake  keep  away  from  quacks,  you  bur¬ 
dened  ones!  Do  not  be  lured  by  attractive  advertise¬ 
ments  and  promises  that  your  fat  will  be  taken  off  by 
some  hokuspokus  and  without  self-denial  and  effort  on 
your  part.  1  am  afraid  that  many  persons  don’t  realize 
the  danger  they  run  in  trying  to  reduce  rapidly,  taking 
off  50  or  60  pounds  in  a  few  weeks.  That  can  be  done 
and  is  done  by  quacks,  but  frequently  to  the  permanent 
injury  of  their  patient. 

Ex-President  W.  II.  Taft  thus  joins  the  society 
of  gruff  demolishers.  Probably  there  are  Americans 
who  do  not  regard  Mr.  Taft  as  the  highest  authority 
on  how  to  be  President,  but  In*  is  an  expert  on  flesh, 
lie  left  the  White  House  weighing  341  pounds  after 
a  campaign  which  would  have  reduced  most  of  us 
to  skin  and  bone.  Now  he  weighs  271  pounds — a 
loss  of  70.  The  “fat  reduction”  quack  is  about  the 
slickest  duck  in  the  entire  foul  business,  lie  ranks 
with  deafness  and  drunkenness  fakers  in  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  frailties  and  weakness  of  human  nature. 


One  of  them  sends  to  his  victims  the  picture  of  an 
immensely  fat  woman  walking  painfully  in  a  city 
park,  with  a  young  man  dodging  out  of  sight  to 
avoid  her.  Below  is  pictured  the  same  woman — now 
a  shapely,  fine  springy  figure,  walking  away  from 
two  great  bags  which  represent  the  fat  which  “Prof. 
Leanem”  has  “reduced.”  The  young  man  who  form¬ 
erly  ran  out  of  sight  is  now  beating  the  Marathon 
record  in  his  haste  to  catch  this  beautiful  creature! 
We  have  actually  known  fat  people  to  send  for  these 
treatments  and  take  them — unknown  to  their  friends 
or  family — all  the  while  eating  fatty  foods  to  excess. 
Ex-President  Taft  sums  up  his  advice  in  this  way: 

“Oct  a  good  doctor  and  follow  his  advice  with  all 
your  strength  and  will.” 

* 

Very  frequently  we  hear  from  farmers  in  New 
York  State,  who  think  they  are  not  fairly  treated 
by  the  local  creamery.  They  are  supposed  to  sell 
their  milk  by  the  Babcock  fat  test,  but  the  test  will 
vary  or  run  very  low  without  cause.  Sometimes  such 
men  send  fair  samples  of  their  milk  to  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  and  find  far  more  fat  in  it  than  the 
creamery  allows.  Under  the  law  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make  tests  of  any 
milk  received  at  butter  or  cheese  factories  and  de¬ 
termine  their  efficiency.  This  will  be  done  on 
request.  In  one  recent  case,  where  the  test  seemed 
very  defective,  we  took  the  matter  up  with  the 
Department.  Here  is  the  result  of  an  investigation : 

We  found  samples  in  such  condition  that  reliable  test 
could  not  be  made  of  same.  The  butter-maker  was 
instructed  how  to  care  for  his  samples,  and  on  the 
next  testing  day  our  agent  assisted  in  the  testing  and 
found  samples  to  be  in  very  good  shape.  We  found 
that  the  butter-maker  at  this  plant  was  conducting 
tests  in  a  very  slipshod  manner. 

They  have  now  got  this  butter-maker  so  that  his 
tests  are  fair  to  all.  Here  was  a  case  where  some 
of  the  patrons  were  losing  credit  for  some  of  the 
fat  in  their  milk.  It  was  not,  apparently,  a  case 
of  dishonesty,  but  rather  carelessness,  but  it  cost 
these  patrons  a  lot  of  money.  Hereafter,  when 
there  is  any  doubt  concerning  these  tests,  patrons 
should  apply  to  the  Department  at  once.  Say  noth¬ 
ing  about  it  to  others  but  let  the  Department  tester 
come  unannounced  so  as  to  get  a  fair  sample  of 
every-day  work. 


Government  Crop  Reports. 

The  final  estimates  given  out  December  15  are: 

Corn,  area,  105,820,000  acres;  yield,  2,446,988,000 
bushels;  farm  value  December  1,  60.1  cents. 

Wheat,  area  50,184,000;  yield,  763,380,000  bushels; 
farm  value,  70.0  cents. 

Oats,  38,390,000  acres;  yield,  1,121,768,000  bushels; 
farm  value.  30.2  cents. 

Rye,  2,577,000  acres ;  yield,  41,381,000  bushels ;  farm 
value,  63.4  cents. 

Barley,  7,499,000  acres ;  yield,  178,1S9,000  bushels ; 
farm  value  ,53.7  cents. 

Buckwheat.  805,000  acres;  yield,  13,833,000  bushels; 
farm  value,  75.5  cents. 

Potatoes,  3,668,000  acres;  yield,  331,525,000  bushels; 
farm  price  68.7  cents  per  bushel. 

Hay,  48,954,000  acres;  yield,  64.116,000  tons;  farm 
value,  .$12.43  per  ton. 

Tobacco,  1,207,900  acres;  yield,  947,399,000  pounds; 
farm  value,  53.7  cents. 


Ohio  Crop  Report. 

The  Ohio  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  of  conditions  December  1. : 

Wheat — Condition  compared  with  an  average,  101 
per  cent.  Amount  of  crop  of  1913  sold  as  soon  as 
thrashed,  44  per  cent.  Damage  by  Hessian  fly,  3  per 
cent.  Damage  by  White  grub,  1  per  cent. 

Corn — Area  as  returned  by  Township  Assessors,  2,- 
988.115  acres.  Estimated  average  yield  per  acre,  36 
bushels.  Total  estimated  production,  108,864,120 
bushels.  Put  into  silo,  9  per  cent.  Date  of  cribbing, 
October  17. 

Clover — Area  sown  in  1912'eut  for  seed,  37  per  cent. 
Average  yield  of  seed  per  acre,  1.41  bushels. 

Apples — Probable  total  yield  compared  with  last  year, 
37  per  cent. 


STATE  AVERAGE  PRICES. 


Clover  seed 
Wheat  .  .  . 

Corn  . 

Barley  . . . 

Oats  . 

Rye  . 

Potatoes  . 

Hay  . 

Alfalfa  . . . 


Per  Bu. 
.  .  •  $  i  .34 
. . .  .90 

. . .  .66 
. . .  .65 

. . .  .41 

...  .71 

. . .  .90 

Per  Ton 
-  .$12.94 
..  15.00 


Hugh  McElroy  gives  the  following  cotton  crop  esti¬ 
mate  : 


1913-14. 


North  Carolina  ....  808,000 

South  Carolina  ....  1,473,0(10 

Georgia  .  2,385,000 

Florida  .  80,000 

Alabama  .  1,545,000 

Mississippi  .  1.24S.000 

Louisiana  .  365,000 

Arkansas  .  825,000 

Tennessee  .  381,000 

Oklahoma  .  680,000 

Texas  .  3,852,000 

Va.,  Mo.,  Cal.,  etc. .  .  86,000 


Total  commercial 
crop,  including 
iinfers  . 13.72S.000 


—  RALES - 

1912-13. 

935,000 

1,260.000 

1,889,000 

60,000 

1.367,000 

1.050.000 

393,000 

805,000 

290,000 

1.057,000 

4,902,000 

96,000 


1911-12. 

1,156,000 

1,729,000 

2,867,000 

96.000 

1,736,000 

1,216,000 

399,000 

940,000 

459,000 

1,056,000 

4,297,000 

150,000 


14.104,000  16.101,000 
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It  was  only  natural  that  such  a  great  measure  of 
apple  success — a  success  that  puts  a  higher  fruit-stand 
price  on  the  Stark  Delicious  apple  than  on  any  other- 
should  have  tempted  other  nurserymen  to  the  un¬ 
authorized  use  of  the  name.  This  fact,  as  it  always 
does,  constitutes  the  highest  compliment  that  could  be 
paid. 

But  the  Stark  Bros.  Nurseries  &  Orchards  Company 
— secure  in  its  rights,  secure  in  its  discovery,  adoption 
and  propagation- — has  expended  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  in  telling  fruit  growers  about  the  unsurpassed 
merits  of  Delicious;  and  although  Delicious  trees  now 
grow  in  every  clime,  it  is  Stark  Bros,  foster  parentage 
only  that  gives  them  the  stamp  of  genuineness. 

And  as  spring  water  is  purest  at  its  source — as  the 
knowledge  of  an  invention  is  clearest  in  the  inventor’s 
mind  as  one  who  produces  an  article  is  best  qualified 
to  perpetuate  it  so  the  home  of  Stark  Delicious  is  the 
place  towards  which  tree  buyers  naturally  turn  when  in 
search  of  this  amazing  apple  success. 

Nearly  a  Century 
Of  Orchard  Success 

Stark  Delicious  is  one  great  incident  in  a  successful 
career  covering  nearly  a  hundred  years. 

Almost  a  century  ago  Judge  James  Stark  came  to 
Louisiana,  Mo.,  from  Kentucky.  He  chose  this  part 
of  Missouri  because  he  believed  it  was  good  fruit  coun¬ 
try.  So  it  has  proved  to  be. 
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But  there  are  other  good  fruit  sections — adapted  to 
particular  varieties  and  having  certain  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  that  justify  the  propagation  in  such  places 
of  certain  fruit  varieties. 


Leading  fruit  growers  throughout  the  coun 
try  insist  that  fruit  interests  everywhere  owe 
their  chief  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Stark  Bros. 
Nurseries  &  Orchards  Company  because  of  the 
preservation  and  propagation  of  the  apple 
masterpiece — Stark  Delicious. 

A  brief  history  of  this  now  nationally  favorite  var¬ 
iety  will  be  of  interest  to  every  man  who  has  seen  the 
sturdy,  graceful  outlines  of  a  Stark  Delicious  tree — 
who  has  noted  the  glorious  bloom  that  announces  the 
coming  of  its  incomparable  product — who  has  plunged 
his  teeth  into  the  juicy  meat  of  this  triumph  of  apple 
excellence. 


History  of 
Stark  Delicious 


Stark  Delicious  originated  at  Peru,  Madison  coun¬ 
ty,  Iowa,  on  the  farm  of  the  late  Jesse  Hiatt,  who 
found  it  to  be  beyond  all  his  previous  conception  of 
apple  perfection.  Of  course  the  first  Delicious  tree 
(shown  at  the  bottom  of  this  advertisement)  was  pure¬ 
ly  a  work  of  Nature  one  of  those  mysterious  combina¬ 
tions  of  seed,  air,  sunshine  and  soil  that  only  the  Mother 
of  us  all  could  explain. 

From  somewhere — from  a  place  unknown  and  in  a 
manner  unsolved — the  original  Delicious  came.  Jesse 
Hiatt  discovered  it,  and  when  he  wrote  to  the  Stark 
Bros.  Nurseries  &  Orchards  Co.  about  it  many  years 
ago,  he  said  :  “If  it  is  not  a  better  apple  than  any  on 
your  large  list,  it  will  cost  you  nothing.” 


Becomes  the  Property 
Of  Stark  Bros. 


So  the  Delicious  sent  its  scions  from  its 
birthplace  straight  to  the  home  of  its  adop¬ 
tion  at  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Clarence  M.  Stark,  who  at  that  time  was 
president  of  Stark  Bros.  Nurseries  &  Or¬ 
chards  Co.,  knew  that  Mr.  Hiatt  was  right 
when  he  said  Delicious  was  a  better  apple 
than  any  on  the  large  Stark  Bros,  list  at 
that  time.  And  he  saved  Delicious  to  hor¬ 
ticulture,  bought  the  original  tree  for  the 
Stark  Bros.  Nurseries  &  Orchards  Co.,  with 
the  exclusive  right  of  introduction  and 
propagation,  named  it  Stark  Delicious, 
registered  the  trade-mark  name  “Delicious” 
in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  and  began  to  re¬ 
produce  Stark  Delicious  from  scions  cut 
from  that  wonderful  Iowa  tree. 


.  Truly  the 
Nation’s  Apple 


Surely  and  steadily  Stark  Delicious  has 
grown  In  the  favor  of  consumers  who  know 
apple  quality  and  of  growers  who  work 
apple  profits,  until  now  Stark  Delicious 
stands  for  yood  apples  throughout  America. 
Amazing  reports  come  from  those  who  grow 
and  sell  Stark  Delicious.  These  reports 
are  made  possible  by  an  ever-increasing 
demand.  And  the  demand  is  the  result  of 
that  quality  that  led  Luther  'Burbank  to 
say  that  Stark  Delicious  was  “the  finest 
apple  in  all  the  world !” 


For  this  reason  Stark  Bros,  have  established  br; 
nurseries  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Stark  Delicili 
trees  are  grown  in  the  Ozark  Mountains,  where  the  ro 
system  produced  by  us  makes  them  superior  in  vi 
thrift,  appearance  and  producing  power. 


Other  varieties,  different  kinds  of  fruits — are  grJw 
in  other  places.  Wherever  you  find  the  best  condi  10 
for  producing  nursery  stock,  there  you  will  find  a  Stpi: 
Bros,  branch  nui'sery. 


Stark  Bros.”  Means  True 
Insurance 


Stark  Quality- 


Stark  Service 


line  Stark  Bros,  trees  unless  the  box  or  package 
is  this  seal. 


Ivery  Stark  Bros,  tree  is  not  only  properly  pro- 
sd  and  grown,  but  is  properly  inspected,  packed 

delivered. 

he  lock  seal  on  every  order  insures  per  feet  con- 
m  when  delivered,  and  permission  is  given  the 
er  to  open  his  order  and  examine  it  before  accept- 

it. 


J.  S.  Huey,  Chicago:  “I  asked  in  one  of  the  high 
grade  fruit  houses  of  Chicago  if  they  handled  Stark 
Delicious.  They  said  they  did  and  that  they  paid  $9 
per  bushel  box  for  them  and  would  be  glad  to  pay  $12 
per  bushel  box  for  them  at  that  time.” 

J.  S.  Coleman,  a  North  Carolina  grower,  writes: 
“Stark  Delicious  brought  $7.50  per  barrel.  I  have  ten 
trees  of  this  variety,  bought  seven  years  ago,  which  bore 
heavily  this  year.  In  fact,  they  produce  more  fruit  than 
any  twenty  trees  of  other  varieties  planted  at  the  same 
time.” 

Jas.  ,T.  Fleming.  Putnam  county,  Tenn.,  writes: 
“Stark  Delicious  is  by  far  the  best  winter  apple  I  ever 
tasted.  Had  I  planted  a  commercial  orchard  in  1903 
and  made  Stark  Delicious  the  greater  part  of  it,  it 
would  have  been  a  fine  investment.” 

In  Chicago,  in  November  last,  extra  fancy  Stark 
Delicious  apples  were  selling  at  10,  15  and  20  cents  per 
apple  on  the  fruit  stands. 

There’s  big  money  in  fruit  growing.  There’s  con¬ 
stant  satisfaction  in  Stark  Delicious,  whether  you  plant 
only  a  few  trees  for  home  use  or  an  entire  orchard  for 
the  profit  there  is  in  fruit  growing. 


Stark  Bros. 
Great  Selective  List 


We  are  the  world's  foremost  tree  growers.  Besides 
Stark  Delicious,  we  grow  all  good  apple  varieties — 
Stark  King  David,  Stayman  Winesap,  Black  Ben,  Jon¬ 


athan.  Grimes  Golden,  Liveland  Raspberry,  Wilson  Red 
June,  Rome  Beauty,  Wealthy,  York  Imperial,  Winesap, 
Baldwin,  Northern  Spy,  Duchess,  McIntosh,  Winter 
Banana,  Paragon  Winesap,  Albemarle  Pippin,  New¬ 
town  Pippin  Champion,  Senator,  Spitzenberg,  Yellow 
Transparent,  etc. 

Also  all  good  varieties  of  peach,  pear,  plum,  cherry, 
apricot,  quince,  nectarine,  grape  vines,  blackberry, 
raspberry,  gooseberry,  dewberry,  currant — everything 
the  fruit  grower  wants.  Shade  and  ornamental  trees, 
ornamental  shrubs,  climbers,  hedges,  roses. 


FREE 


STARK  YEAR  BOOK 
FOR  1914 


Also  Stark  Orchard  and  Spray  Book 


The  new  Year  Book  is  the  finest  we  have  ever  pub¬ 
lished — and  it  is  absolutely  free.  Contains  many  valu¬ 
able  hints  and  helps,  besides  showing  the  many  proved 
varieties  that  have  insured  Stark  Bros,  leadership  since 
1810.  Write  for  your  copy  of  the  Year  Book  today . 

Ask  us  also  for  the  Stark  Orchard  &  Spray  Book — 
a  complete  horticultural  work  covering  all  phases  of  the 
orchard  business — everything  the  practical  orchardist 
should  know,  down  to  details — the  selection  of  the  best 
varieties,  how  to  plant  and  care  for  your  orchard,  giving 
in  detail  the  modern  methods  of  picking,  packing  and 
marketing  in  the  most  profitable  manner,  how  and  when 
to  pick  and  handle  different  varieties,  how  to  spray 
and  what  to  spray  for,  what  to  spray  with  and  how  to 
make  the  spray  yourself.  The  most  practical  and  best 
orchard  and  spray  book  ever  published. 


Stark  Bros.  Nurseries  &  Orchards  Co. 


Box  123 


Louisiana,  Mo. 


ci  i 


The  progress  of  propagating  trees  from  proved  str 
of  bearing  trees  applies  not  only  to  Stark  Delieiji 
but  to  all  other  Stark  orchard  varieties.  This 
a  more  expensive  plan,  for  us,  than  indiscriminate 
ting,  but  the  trees  are  vastly  superior.  The  recoil 
Stark  Bros,  has  been  too  high — its  years  of  eontiiiipi 
business  service  for  the  fruit  growers  of  this  cou 
have  been  too  many — to  permit  any  but  the  best  >la 
even  though  a  greater  producing  expense  be  iuvoli 


ve  I 


Stark  Delicious  Profits 


Stark  Bros,  trees  are  always  true  to  name.  Ilb 
are  propagated  only  from  whole-root  stock,  made  ro  , 
the  best  seedlings.  You  get  the  genuine  Stark  Deliefci 
when  you  buy  here,  for  this  is  the  home  of  the  D 
licious  and  although  so-called  “Delicious”  trees 
be  offered  by  others,  it  is  done  without  authority,  artark  Delicious  is  the  fruit  grower’s  biggest  money 
some  orebardists  have  been  imposed  upon  by  tojker. 
offering  bogus  “Delicious.”  Again  we  say,  thil 
Stark  Delicious  headquarters  because  it  is  home.  A 
solute  protection  for  you  lies  in  buying  here.  Bacfl 
every  sale  we  make,  whether  of  Delicious  or  any  ofl 
kind  of  fruit,  there  is  the  record  of  nearly  a  cou  lirr| •  8.  Burgess,  Chelan  county,  Wash.,  realized  a  net 
and  the  absolute  safeguard  that  the  seal  shown  in of  $882.93  from  36  ten-year-old  Stark  Delicious 
top  of  this  advertisement  means  to  you.  No  trees  Min  •  occupying  only  a  third  of  an  acre  of  ground. 


Ivory  shipment  is  examined  and  approved  by 
ihori ties  before  it  leaves  Louisiana — where  all 
.  packing  and  shipping  is  done. 


perfect  system  of  packing  completes  Stark 
ice  and  makes  it  as  near  perfect  as  human 

be. 


1  (h. 


e  Stark  Bros,  seal  is  a  guarantee  of  quality 
it  guarantee  means  that  anything  not  entirely 
be  made  right. 


state 

Stark 

Bros. 

work 

—and 

right 


Ills.  E.  A.  Johnson,  Hamilton,  Mont.,  says:  “We 
received  as  high  as  $10  per  box  for  Stark  Delicious, 
e  $5  is  readily  obtained.” 


by  Stark  Bros,  from  Jesse  Hiatt,  the  originator,  in  1895 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

The  Christ-child  lay  on  Mary’s  lap, 

His  hair  was  like  a  light. 

(Oh,  weary,  weary  was  the  world, 

But  here  is  all  aright.)  , 

The  Christ-child  lay  on  Mary’s  breast, 

His  hair  was  like  a  star. 

(Oh,  stern  and  cunning  are  the  kings, 

But  here  the  true  hearts  are.) 

-xj 

The  Christ-child  lay  on  Mary’s  heart, 

His  hair  was  like  a  fire. 

(Oh,  weary,  weary  is  the  world, 

But  here  the  world’s  desire.) 

The  Christ-child  stood  at  Mary’s  knee, 

His  hair  was  like  a  crown. 

And  all  the  flowers  looked  up  at  Him, 
And  all  the  stars  looked  down. 

— Gilbert  K.  Chesterton. 


Once  more  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity 
has  come  to  us,  and  like  the  Wise  Men, 
we  seek  to  express  service  and  affection 
by  our  gifts.  What  shall  they  be?  The 
Little  Sister,  in  her  black  robe  and  veil, 
who  visits  us  with  a  plea  for  the  sick 
and  afflicted,  tells  us  the  best  Christmas 
gift  we  can  offer  her  is  earnest  prayer. 
In  this  she  follows  the  example  of  the 
Wise  Men,  who  came  and  worshiped, 
and  thus  we  think  Christmas  without 
prayer  is  but  a  mockery.  The  prayer 
may  be  offered  in  the  Winter’s  dawn,  in 
some  dimly  lighted  church,  fragrant  with 
the  spicy  breath  of  evergreens,  or  it 
may  be  merely  “the  soul’s  sincere  desire,” 
breathed  rather  than  spoken,  while  hard¬ 
working  hands  keep  on  at  their  accus¬ 
tomed  tasks. 

And  next  come  the  material  gifts.  The 
Wise  Men  brought  gold  and  frankincense 
and  myrrh,  and  every  housewife  who  ex¬ 
erts  her  art  in  the  making  of  a  mince  pie 
commemorates  their  offerings,  for  the 
medieval  cooks  who  invented  the  original 
mince  pie  made  a  manger-shaped  “coffin” 
of  pastry,  and  filled  it  with  their  richest 
fruits  and  spices,  that  Christendom  might 
remember  the  manger  at  Bethlehem  and 
the  gifts  that  were  presented  before  it. 
The  gifts  of  the  Magi  were  a  disinterest¬ 
ed  and  unselfish  offering,  and  thus  we 
think  that  so-called  Christmas  gifts  act¬ 
uated  by  any  other  feeling  are  not  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts  at  all.  When  Priscilla  gives 
Persis  a  showy  lampshade,  not  that  she 
wishes  to,  but  because  Persis  gave  her  a 
sofa  pillow  last  Christmas,  it  is  time  for 
both  of  them  to  reform,  and  join  the 
Spugs.  ' 

If  we  have  prayer  and  thank-offerings, 
we  are  pretty  sure  to  have  also,  the  third 
component  of  a  happy  Christmas,  and 
that  is  good  will  toward  men.  Some  of  the 
modern  theologians  say  that  the  real  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  familiar  old  words  is  “Peace  on 
earth  toward  men  of  good  will,”  but  we 
like  the  old  wording  best.  “Good  will 
toward  men”  surely  gives  an  epitome  of 
the  Christmas  spirit.  Some  of  us  need 
to  cultivate  good  will  towards  the  great 
world  outside,  some  towards  the  little 
world  of  home.  If  we  could  only  spread 
the  Christmas  spirit  over  the  whole  305 
days  of  1914,  just  think  what  a  swing 
this  old  world  would  get  towards  the 
millenium ! 


THE  RURAL  1ST  E  W -YORKE  1< 


Four  Tested  Recipies. 

Good  Doughnuts. — Three  eggs,  one  cup 
each  of  sugar  and  sweet  milk,  butter  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
grated  nutmeg  or  any  spice  preferred. 
Beat  eggs  abd  sugar  light,  add  the  milk, 
the  baking  powder  sifted  with  a  portion 
of  flour,  nutmeg  and  melted  butter ;  mix 
with  flour  as  soft  as  can  be  handled,  and 
fry  in  deep  fat  smoking  hot. 

Eggless  Sour  Milk  Cake. — One  cup 
sugar,  one  cup  sour  milk,  one-half  cup, 
small  cup,  of  shortening,  one  teaspoon 
soda,  cloves  and  cinnamon  to  taste,  and 
flour  to  mix  stiff.  Bake  in  layers  using 
any  frosting  desired.  The  above  recipe 
is  very  practical  at  this  time  of  year. 

Buckwheat  Cakes. — When  making 
buckwheat  cakes,  the  buttermilk  and 
buckwheat  should  be  stirred  together  in 
the  evening  and  soda  added  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  They  will  be  much  nicer  than  if  the 
ingredients  are  all  put  together  at  the 
same  time.  . 

Maple  Syrup. — A  cheap  and  excellent 
substitute  for  maple  syrup  may  be  made 
in  this  manner  if  one  chances  to  live 
where  maple  trees  grow  :  It  has  the  merit 


of  being  similar  to  the  genuine  article. 
Shave  off  the  inner  bark  of  sugar  or 
hard  maple  trees  and  cook  it  in  water 
until  the  flavor  is  removed  from  the  bark. 
Strain  the  resulting  liquid  through  a 
coarse  cloth  and  add  granulated  or  brown 
sugar  to  make  the  syrup  of  the  body  you 
desire.  There  should  not  be  too  much 
bark  used  in  proportion  to  the  water,  as 
the  syrup  will  have  better  flavor  if  the 
liquid  is  not  too  strong. 

\  MRS.  CORA  E.  GOLDSMITII. 


December  27, 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  ahvays  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

S0S5  Fancy  blouse,  34  to  40  bust.  With 
long  or  short  sleeves.  8065  Blouse  in 
Russian  style,  34  to  42  bust.  With  long 
or  three-quarter  sleeves.  7842  Fancy 
blouse  with  or  without  tunic,  34  to  42 
bust.  With  long  V-shaped  or  high  neck. 


To  be  worn  over  any  skirt.  7671  Two- 
piece  skirt,  22  to  30  waist.  With  high 
or  natural  waist  line,  with  or  without 
circular  flounce  that  gives  tunic  effect. 
8067  Two-piece  skirt  for  misses  and  small 
women,  16  and  18  years.  8079  Three- 
piece  skirt,  22  to  32  waist.  With  high 
or  natural  waist  line. 

7845  Fancy  blouse  for  misses  and  small 
women,  14,  16  and  IS  years.  With 
straight  edges  desirable  for  lace  or  em¬ 


broidery,  separate  chemisette,  short  or 
long  sleeves.  7704  Fancy  blouse  for 
misses  and  small  women,  16  and  18  years. 
With  long  or  elbow  sleeves,  with  or  with¬ 
out  frills.  8075  Semi-princesse  dress  for 
misses  and  small  women,  16  and  18  years. 
With  long  or  short  sleeves,  with  or  with¬ 
out  chemisette.  8073  Two-piece  draped 
skirt,  22  to  30  waist.  With  or  without 
train,  with  high  or  natural  waist  line. 
7984  Draped  one-piece  skirt,  22  to  30 
waist.  With  high  or  natural  waist  line. 
Price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 


The  Home  Economics  Club. 

In  our  county  a  Farm  Improvement 
Club  has  been  formed  among  the  farmers, 
to  study  and  devise  methods  and  ways 
of  improving  soil  fertility,  raising  better 
crops,  and  tlie  betterment  of  farm  con¬ 
ditions  in  general.  As  an  auxiliary  to 
the  farmers’  club  the  women  of  the  coun¬ 
ty,  (not  farmers’  wives  exclusively)  have 
formed  a  club  called  Home  Economics, 
and  plans  and  methods  were  discussed  to 
encourage  the  study  of  economy  on  the 
farm.  Not  long  ago  I  read  in  some 
paper  of  a  plan  to  have  a  representative 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  visit 
the  farmers  and  their  wives  and  show 
them  how  to  do  things.  A  farmer  in 
theory  and  a  farmer  in  practice  are  two 
distinct  people.  A  good  farmer  studies 
his  soil  and  he  knows  the  needs  of  every 
field  better  than  anyone  can  tell  him ; 
however  none  of  us  is  too  old  to  learn. 
Well,  let  them  come ;  we  can  show  them 
a  good  time  tramping  over  our  hills  and 
fertile  valleys,  and  a  lot  of  good  cattle 
and  calves  (this  is  a  dairy  community) 
and  wind  up  with  a  good  square  meal. 
They  would  not  have  to  order  the  second 
time  either  to  get  their  fill. 

But  back  to  my  subject,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  look  after  the  affairs, 
and  a  prize  was  offered  to  the  housewife 
who  prepared  and  served  the  best  variety 
of  meals  for  her  own  table  for  one 
month.  Local  clubs  were  to  be  organized 
to  hold  meetings  and  assist  those  that 
joined,  in  planning  meals  with  as  much 
variety  as  possible.  They  were  supposed 
to  use  fruits  and  vegetables  from  their 
own  orchards  and  gardens  as  much  as 
they  could.  Now  who  can  go  ahead  of 
the  farmer’s  wife,  with  the  most  strictly 
fresh  of  the  majority  of  food  stuffs  from 
their  own  gardens? 

An  accurate  record  was  to  be  kept  of 
materials  used,  time  it  took  to  prepare 
and  cost  of  meals,  and  copy  of  bill  of 
fare  for  each  day.  This  was  a  new  idea 
to  most  of  us,  and  it  has  not  proved  to 
be  the  success  we  had  hoped  for,  but 
perhaps  another  year  the  plans  can  be 
more  fully  carried  out.  Any  amount  of 
literature  on  home  economics  can  be  had 
for  the  asking  and  a  good  many  very 
helpful  bulletins  on  various  subjects,  are 
published  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  MRS.  R.  M.  S. 


Two  Walnut  Recipes. 

Walnut  pudding. — One  cup  molasses ; 
V2  cup  butter;  one  cup  hot  water;  three 
cups  flour;  one  teaspoonful  soda;  *4  cup¬ 
ful  chopped  walnut  meats ;  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  ground  cloves.  Steam  two  hours. 
Sauce  for  same :  one  tablespoonful  but¬ 
ter;  one-half  cup  of  sugar;  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  flour.  Mix  all  to  a  cream ;  pour 
over  this  enough  boiling  water  to  make 
it  like  cream ;  flavor  to  suit  the  taste. 

Aunt  Nellie’s  nut  brown  bread. — iy% 
cups  white  flour;  1%  cups  graham  flour; 
two  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder.  Mix 
well  together ;  l1/^  cups  sweet  milk ;  % 
scant  cup  molasses ;  one  teaspoonful  salt ; 
V2  cup  walnut  meats  chopped  or  broken. 

MRS.  G.  F.  D. 


If  every  man’s  internal  care 
Were  written  on  his  brow, 

How  many  would  our  pity  share, 

Who  raise  our  envy  now? 

The  fatal  secret,  when  revealed, 

Of  every  aching  breast, 

Would  prove  that  only  while  concealed 
Their  lot  appeared  the  best. 

— Pietro  Metastasio. 


T  Dorit  Drink 
\StoredWater! 


from  a  tank  that  is  I 
bound  to  get  foul, 
when  it  costs  but  5c  I 
a  thousand  gallons 
for  pure  wateP'direct  j 
from  well”  with  the 

PFAU 

Pneumatic  L  S 

Water  System 

The  Pfau  pump  goes  direct  into  well 
and  supplies  constant  never-failing 
pressure.  Just  like  drawing  water  from 
a  bubbling  spring.  For  hard  and  soft  water. 

No  better  farm  fire  protection  known 
Rigidly  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 

PFAU  MFG.  CO. 

817  Third  St.  Milwaukee,  Wi«. 


PF/1U  PUMP 

G  oes  Direct  into  the  Well. 


mam 


Causes  run-down  health 

and  sickness, 

Scott* s  Emulsion  and  rest 
are  needed,  but  SCOTT* S 
EMULSION  is  more  im¬ 
portant  because  it  enriches 
the  blood,  nourishes  the 
nerves— builds  the  body 
and  restores  strength,  vigor 
and  immediate  energy 
without  interrupting 
daily  duties. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  drives  out 
colds  and  strengthens  the  lungs. 

Scott  &  Bownc.  Bloomfield.  N.  J.  u*15T 


Enterprise  Meat 
AND 

Food  Chopper, 
No.  0,  $1.76 


Spend  Less  Time  in  the 
Kitchen 

Hours  you  spend  preparing  the  meals  can  be 
reduced  to  minutes,  and  you  can  have  dishes 
more  tempting  and  of  much  greater  variety, 
if  you  will  let  an 

ENTERPRISE 

Meat  AND  Food  Chopper 

help  you.  Or  if  you  make  sausage  for  your¬ 
selves  or  for  sale,  you  will  surely  want  this 
easy  turning,  fast  cutting  chopper.  It  is  the 
one  chopper  that  gives  the  chopping  cut— 
squeeze,  mangle  or  crush.  It  really 
CHOPS  meat  and  other  food  into  tender  mor¬ 
sels  delightful  to  the  taste,  making  easy  the 
preparation  of  the  most  flavorable  and  appe¬ 
tizing  dishes.  No  other  chopper  is  to  be 
compared  to  this  machine. 

The  Enterprise  Food  Chopper  is  a  lower- 
priced  machinethat  has  proved  very  popular. 
Prices  range  from  $1.25  to  $2.25.  At  the  price 
it  has  no  equal. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  realize  what  a  great  help  these 
machines  are.  Then  send  4c  for  “The  Enterprising 
Housekeeper,”  a  200-reclpe  book  that  will  relieve 
you  of  the  worry  of  what  to  have  ion  your  table. 
Every  recipe  has  been  fully  tested. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  these  machines. 
THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  of  PA. 
Dept.  69  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TeJ.I  Tomorrow’s 

White’s  Weather  tir  .1 
Prophet  forecasts  W  P  A  T  tl  P  Y 
the  weather  8  to  TT  calucl 
24  hours  in  advance.  Not  a  toy  but 
a  scientifically  constructed  instru¬ 
ment,  working  automatically,  and 
made  doubly  interesting  by  the 
little  figures  of  the  German  peasant 
and  his  good  Frau  who  come  in  and 

_  out  to  tell  you  what  the  weather  will 

Special  ..  . .  be-  Handsome,  ornamental.  < 
Price  to  rcll“b,«  and  everlasting.  Size  6J4  by  734 
inches.  Fully  guaranteed.  Ideal  as 
jigems  gifts.  Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  for 

David  White,  tifipl.  12.  419  E, Water  S»„  Milwaukee.  WJa. 


cr  wUi 

$1 


ri;BESTLlGfiTl 

Safe,  powerful,  brilliant,  steady  and  cheap— 

7  i  v®j*easons  why  you  should  replace  expensive 
/electricity,  unpleasant  oil,  and  wasteful  gas  with 
the  most  efficient  of  all  lights— the  "Best  ”  light. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Write  for  catalog 
today  showing  over  200  different  styles. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

401  East  6th  St.,  Canton,  O# 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 


.000  offered  for  <~ertain  Inven¬ 
tions.  iioolc  "How  to  Ottnin  a  Patent" 
1  What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  reportas  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  exponso  in  Manufacturers’  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANULEE,  Patent  Aff’ys 

Kstablleliad  16  Years 

922  F.  Street,  Washington,  D,  C. 


Maple  Syrup  Makers 

THE  FAMOUS 

EVAPORATOR 

used  by  principal 
syrup  m  a  k  e  r  s 
everywhere.  Sav¬ 
ing  of  time  and 
fuel  alone  will  pay  for  the  outfit.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  state  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

GRIMM  MFG.  CO. 

619-621  Champlain  Ave.,  •  «  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Caring  For  the  Sick  in  the  Home. 

Of  course  everyone  knows  that  to 
have  an  illness,  especially  if  it  be  a  ser¬ 
ious  one,  treated  in  a  hospital  where 
trained  care  and  the  latest  innovation 
in  instruments  and  appliances  are  all  at 
hand,  is  always  desirable,  and  when  this 
cannot  be  accomplished,  to  bring  some 
of  the  devices  and  methods  of  modern 
nursing  into  the  home  sickroom  in  the 
person  of  the  capable  trained  nurse,  but 
there  are  many  households  which  would 
iind  even  the  expense  of  a  professional 
nurse  a  serious  drain  on  its  financial  re¬ 
sources,  if  not  an  absolute  impossibility. 
So  the  family  must  undertake  the  care  of 
its  own  sick,  sometimes  in  ignorance,  and 
more  often  without  the  necessary  appli¬ 
ances. 

TriE  Home  Nttbse. — There  is  usually 
one  in  a  home  who  will  display  some  ex¬ 
cellent  qualities  as  a  nurse  when  put  to 
the  test.  Every  woman  feels  a  pity  and 
a  tenderness  for  those  who  suffer,  and 
sympathy  with  a  degree  of  firmness,  and 
a  disposition  to  perform  anything  in  the 
range  of  duty  cheerfully  and  well,  are  at¬ 
tributes  of  the  good  nurse,  whether  she 
be  hospital  trained  or  simply  homemade. 
In  fact  the  amateur  nurse  is  quite  apt 
to  become  overzealous  in  the  care  of  her 
patient,  particularly  if  it  is  a  loved  one, 
neglecting  to  take  her  meals  regularly,  or 
go  out  in  the  fresh  air  as  often  as  she 
should.  This  should  be  guarded  against, 
and  the  home  nurse  as  well  as  the  trained 
nurse  should  slip  out  for  a  short  walk 
morning  and  evening.  If  the  illness  is 
such  that  the  patient  cannot  be  left  alone 
there  is  sure  to  be  some  member  of  the 
household  who  can  be  trusted  to  relieve 
yon  for  a  half  hour  or  so,  or  a  kind 
neighbor  living  near  who  would  be  glad 
to  be  of  service.  Meals  should  not  be 
eaten  in  the  room  of  a  very  sick  patient, 
and  when  it  is  impossible  to  take  them 
at  the  family  table  there  may  be  a  small 
room  or  a  hall  adjoining  the  patient’s 
room,  here  you  can  have  a  tray  brought 
in  and  enjoy  your  meals  regularly  while 
still  within  call  of  the  sick  one. 

TriE  Sick-Room. — Plenty  of  sunshine, 
fresh  air,  and  cleanliness  are  the  three 
first  principles  of  modern  nursing,  if  we 
have  these  we  have  the  very  best  possi¬ 
ble  means  for  the  eradication  of  disease. 
Although  it  is  not  always  convenient,  in 
the  average  home,  to  choose  a  room  ex¬ 
actly  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  patient 
or  the  comforts  of  the  nurse,  there  is 
usually  one  more  fitting  than  the  rest 
As  a  rule  the  patient  will  prefer  to  re¬ 
main  in  his  own  room  whether  conditions 
are  favorable  or  not,  but  with  quiet  firm¬ 
ness  and  tact  he  can  generally  be  coaxed 
into  changing  his  for  the  more  com¬ 
fortable  one.  The  ideal  sick-room  is 
large,  sonny  and  well  ventilated,  easily 
darkened  in  Summer  and  heated  in  Win¬ 
ter,  with  an  open  fireplace  whenever  it 
is  possible,  for  a  chimney  is  a  most  de¬ 
sirable  medium  for  ventilation. 

The  arrangement  of  the  sick-room 
should  always  be  simple,  softly  tinted 
walls  are  better  for  sensitive  nerves  and 
weak  eyes  then  figured  papered  ones  with 
a  tendency  to  glare.  Soft  gray,  greens, 
and  tuns  are  the  best  colors.  Hardwood 
floors  with  a  few  small  rugs  scattered 
over  them,  which  can  be  easily  removed 
and  shaken  when  dusty,  are  more  sani¬ 
tary  than  a  carpet  or  one  large  rug. 
Heavy  upholstered  chairs  and  couches 
are  dust  and  germ  collectors,  and  there¬ 
fore  have  no  place  in  the  modern  sick¬ 
room.  If  the  illness  is  likely  to  be  a 
long  one  it  is  better  to  remove  all  un¬ 
necessary  furniture  and  furnishings. 
Groups  of  bric-a-brac  and  pictures  are 
apt  to  tire  the  eyes  of  a  very  sick  pa¬ 
tient,  plain,  unbroken  lines  are  far  more 
restful.  It  will  be  a  pleasant  way  of 
passing  some  of  the  time  during  couvales- 
cency  to  have  them  brought  back  one 
piece  at  a  time,  and  rearranged  in  their 
accustomed  places. 

Bed  and  Bedding. — The  ideal  bed  is 
either  a  brass  or  white  enameled  iron  one. 
The  three-quarter  width  is  best,  with 
fine  woven  wire  springs,  and  without 
drapery  of  any  kind,  placed  far  enough 
from  the  wall  to  give  easy  access  on  all 
sides,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and 
so  arranged  that  it  will  not  face  a  win¬ 
dow.  A  strong  light  falling  directly  on 
the  eyes  of  an  invalid  for  any  length 
of  time  is  far  from  being  pleasant,  and 
often  injurious  to  the  eyes.  If  this  can¬ 
not  be  avoided  a  screen,  which  is  always 


an  indispensable  article  in  the  Sick-room, 
should  be  placed  between  the  light  and  the 
bed. 

The  bedding  is  important,  too,  a  hair 
mattress  is  far  and  away  the  best  to 
have,  a  thin  one  better  than  a  heavy  one. 
The  feather  bed  should  never  be  consid¬ 
ered  at  all.  A  heavy  mattress  is  often 
difficult  to  handle,  and  is  therefore  not 
apt  to  be  turned  or  aired  as  often  as  it 
should.  Have  plenty  of  pillows,  large 
ones  and  small  ones,  square,  long,  nar¬ 
row  and  round  ones.  A  change  of  posi¬ 
tion,  if  only  for  a  few  minutes,  is  very 
restful  for  one  who  must  lie  in  bed  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  a  pillow  just  the 
right  shape  and  size  slipped  in  here  and 
there,  at  the  back,  hips,  or  shoulders, 
helps  wonderfully  in  supporting  weak 
and  aching  muscles.  A  pillow  made  in 
the  form  of  a  lung,  and  stuffed  with  ex¬ 
celsior,  placed  between  the  knees,  under 
the  hips  or  elbows  often  prevent  bed 
sores  when  the  skin  becomes  sensitive  at 
these  points  of  pressure.  The  bed  blank¬ 
ets  should  be  light  weight.  Wool  pro¬ 
tects  the  body  against  cold  better  than 
cotton,  and  two  thin  ones  are  more  de¬ 
sirable  than  one  heavy  one.  In  cases 
where  the  patient  is  too  ill  to  sit  up  long 
enough  to  have  the  bed  aired,  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  have  two  sets  of  blankets, 
so  that  one  may  be  airing  while  the  other 
is  in  use. 

Making  The  Bed. — An  uncomfortable 
bed  adds  mneh  to  the  discomfort  of  the 
patient,  therefore,  one  of  the  essential 
things  the  home  nurse  should  learn  is 
how  to  make  the  bed  well.  To  do  this 
the  lower  sheet  must  be  put  on  and 
drawn  tight  without  a  wrinkle,  and 
tucked  firmly  as  far  under  the  mattress 
as  possible,  with  the  corners  folded  neat¬ 
ly.  Over  this  place  what  is  called  a 
“draw  sheet,”  which  is  simply  an  ordin¬ 
ary  sheet  folded  lengthwise  and  laid 
straight  and  smooth  across  the  middle  of 
the  bed.  Fasten  one  end  well  under  the 
mattress,  then  pull  the  other  firmly,  and 
tuck  under  likewise.  Put  on  the  upper 
sheet,  allowing  plenty  of  fold  over  at  the 
top,  and  enough  extra  fullness  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  prevent  drawing  over  the  feet. 
Upper  sheet,  blankets  and  spread  should 
be  put  on  separately,  and  the  corners 
folded  smoothly  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  lower  sheet. 
Should  the  spread  happen  to  be  a  heavy 
one  it  is  better  to  use  a  sheet  instead. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  mat¬ 
tress  a  washable  pad.  or  a  piece  of  rub¬ 
ber  sheeting,  about  30  inches  wide  and 
long  enough  to  reach  across  the  mat¬ 
tress,  should  be  put  on  first  and  pinned 
securely  on  either  side  with  safety-pins. 
White  double-faced  rubber  sheeting  is 
best  for  home  use,  there  is,  however,  a 
single-faced  quality  that  comes  much 
cheaper  that  would  answer  the  purpose  if 
economy  was  needed.  In  cases  of  emer¬ 
gency  white  table  oil-cloth,  or  several 
thicknesses  of  newspaper  may  be  used 
as  substitutes. 

The  changing  of  soiled  sheets  for  fresh 
ones  with  the  patient  in  bed,  often  too  ill 
to  help  himself,  usually  presents  a  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  to  the  amateur  nurse,  but 
this  is  very  simple  when  once  you  know 
liow.  With  clean  sheets  well  aired  and 
ready,  loosen  the  blankets  and  sheets 
around  the  bed  and  remove  the  pillows. 
Roll  the  patient  to  one  side  of  the  bed, 
and  on  the  opposide  side  fold  the  soiled 
under  sheet  as  small  as  possible  and  push 
it  well  under  the  back ;  tuck  the  fresh 
under  sheet  smoothly  along  the  side  of 
the  bed ;  if  a  draw  sheet  is  used  it  must 
be  placed  on  it  the  same  time.  Now 
fold  the  sheets  to  and  fro  in  folds,  push¬ 
ing  them  closely  against  the  soiled  ones, 
then  roll  the  patient  towards  you  onto 
the  fresh  ones.  Remove  the  soiled  ones 
from  the  other  side,  and  unroll  and 
straighten  out  the  fresh  ones,  tucking 
them  firmly  and  smoothly  in  place.  Ar¬ 
range  fresh  pillows  under  the  head,  put 
the  top  sheet  on  over  the  soiled  one, 
fasten  it  well  under  the  mattress  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed.  then  with  the  left  hand 
hold  the  top  of  the  fresh  one  while  you 
remove  the  soiled  one  quickly  from  un¬ 
derneath  with  the  right. 

Sick-Room  Accessories. — When  the 
patient  is  able  to  sit  up  in  bod  some  sort 
of  a  back  rest  must  be  provided.  The  ad¬ 
justable  ones  with  arms,  made  on  a  fold¬ 
ing  frame  covered  with  canvas,  are  a  lux¬ 
ury  that  is  not  expensive,  and  when  one 
of  these  is  not  obtainable  an  inverted 
straight-back  chair  with  pillows  placed 


across  it  may  be  made  to  serve  the  same 
purpose.  Bed  tables  are  much  nicer  than 
a  tray  for  the  patient  who  must  eat  in 
bod.  There  are  little  folding  affairs  with 
tiny  legs  that  rest  on  the  bed  over  the 
patient’s  knees,  and  others  that  stand 
on  the  floor  with  the  top  extending  out 
over  the  bed.  When  there  is  neither  a 
bed-side  table  or  a  tray  with  legs,  three 
or  four  thick  books  piled  on  either  side 
of  the  patient,  for  the  tray  to  rest  on, 
answers  very  well. 

When  the  sick-room  is  at  the  top  of 
the  house,  a  small  japanned  refrigerator 
or  ice-box  in  Summer,  and  the  cold  air 
closet  built  outside  a  window  in  Winter, 
save  many  tiresome  trips  up  and  down 
long  flights  of  stairs.  A  large  tin  pail 
or  can  with  a  piece  of  ice  wrapped  in 
newspaper  laid  in  the  bottom,  the  bot¬ 
tles  of  milk,  broth,  and  drinking  water 
placed  on  top,  and  the  can  covered  close¬ 
ly,  then  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  takes  the 
place  of  an  ice-box  admirably  and  a 
small  packing-box  nailed  to  the  sill  just 
outside  the  window  makes  a  good  cold  air 
closet. 

Plenty  of  bed  linen  is  always  neces¬ 
sary  in  case  of  a  long  illness.  This  need 
not  be  of  the  best  quality  or  new ;  sheets 
and  pillow  slips  that  have  been  used 
some  time  are  softer,  and  therefore,  more 
soothing  than  crisp  new  ones.  It  is  not 
economy  to  use  one’s  best  bureau  and 
table  covers  in  the  sick-room,  especially 
if  they  be  fine  and  dainty.  Accidents  are 
often  unavoidable,  and  some  drugs  and 
disinfectants  leave  ugly  stains  that  will 
not  wash  out.  Practical  covers  for  these 
may  be  made  from  the  best  part  of  old 
sheets  and  tablecloths.  The  pure  white 
Chinese  paper  napkins  make  excellent 
tray  cloths,  that  may  he  used  freely  when 
fresh  linen  ones  are  not  obtainable. 

Ventilating  The  Sick-Room.— In 
these  days  when  the  gospel  of  pure  air 
is  preached  everywhere  it  is  surprising  to 
know  that  there  are  still  some  old-fash¬ 
ioned  folk  who  positively  refuse  it  when 
they  are  ill,  and  the  question  of  ventilat¬ 
ing  the  sick-room  properly  often  becomes  ! 
a  difficult  one.  In  most  cases  a  room  can 
be  easily  ventilated  by  having  a  window 
down  at  the  top  and  up  at  the  bottom  ; 
there  must,  of  course,  be  no  direct  draft. 
If  the  relative  position  of  the  bed  and 
window  presents  a  possibility  of  expos¬ 
ure  a  tall  screen  can  be  placed  between 
the  bed  and  window. 

The  Diet— The  patient’s  diet  is  al-  I 
ways  important,  too.  In  special  cases,  or 
while  the  patient  is  very  ill,  the  doctor 
•generally  decrees  whatever  it  shall  be, 
as  a  rule,  during  convalescence  he  does 
not  come  frequently,  and  much  freedom 
is  left  to  the  nurse  when  there  may  still 
be  reason  for  extra  care.  In  the  home 
the  tendency  is  rather  to  hurry  the  diet 
as  soon  as^  the  patient  shows  signs  of 
recovery,  and  the  nurse  often  finds  it 
necessary  to  use  a  certain  amount  of 
firmness  in  this  direction.  A  simple  diet, 
taken  often,  and  at  regular  intervals  is 
usually  best;  the  amount  increased  and 
the  intervals  lengthen  gradually  as  the  [ 
appetite  improves  and  the  patient  becomes 
stronger.  bosamond  lampman. 

Soused  Tripe. 

Will  you  tell  me  the  proper  way  to 
souse  or  pickle  tripe  like  that  we '  buy 
that  is  pickled?  mhs.  s.  t.  b. 

The  first  step  in  the  preparation  of 
tripe  is  to  clean  it  thoroughly.  Of  course 
that  sold  by  butchers  is  already  cleaned. 
Scald  the  paunch  thoroughly  with  boiling 
water  until  inside  coating  is  loosened, 
then  scrape  it  thoroughly.  Wash  well 
through  several  boiling  waters,  then  put 
into  cold  water  and  soak  over  night.  The 
next  day  scrape  again  until  white  and 
clean.  Put  the  tripe  in  a  stewpan,  cover 
with  cold  water,  add  one  onion,  a  sprig 
of  parsley,  12  whole  cloves  and  12  pep¬ 
percorns.  Simmer  gently  for  six  hours. 
Tripe  must  be  boiled  in  this  way  before 
any  method  of  cooking,  as  without  this  j 
preliminary  cooking  it  would  be  tough. 
To  souse,  for  two  pounds  of  honeycomb 
tripe  take  IS  whole  cloves,  12  pepper¬ 
corns,  one  pint  of  vinegar,  one  blade  of 
mace,  IS  whole  allspice,  *4  teaspoonful 
of  salt  and  one  small  onion.  Cut  the 
tripe  into  strips  two  inches  long  and  one 
inch  wide.  Put  all  the  other  ingredients 
into  a  porcelain  kettle  to  boil.  Put  the 
tripe  into  a  glass  or  stone  jar,  pour  the 
boiling  vinegar  over  it,  and  set  away  for 
4S  hours.  It  will  keep  two  or  three 
weeks. 


Mrs.  Cornfield:  “Good  afternoon, 
Anty.  Come  in  I  was  just  hav¬ 
ing  a  laugh  to  myself  remember¬ 
ing  what  Tom  read  to  me  this 
morning  while  I  finished  my 
washing.  It  was  about  an  old 
rooster  leaning  up  against  a  tree, 
saying  to  himself  ‘Only  an  egg 
yesterday,  and  a  feather  duster 
tomorrow.’  I  remember  that’s 
just  about  as  hopeless  as  I  used 
to  feel  before  you  told  me  about 
Fels-Naptha  Soap — but  I’m  a 
different  woman  now !” 

You  can  do  your 
work  easily  and 
pleasantly  with  the 
help  of  Fels-Nap- 
tha  Soap.  You  can 
have  time  for  rest 
and  strength  for 
pleasure. 

Fels-Naptha 
makes  dirt  disap¬ 
pear,  takes  out  all 
kinds  of  stains, 
even  stubborn 
blood  stains.  For 
your  weekly  wash 
put  clothes  to  soak  with 
Fels-Naptha  Soap  in 
cool  or  lukewarm 
water  for  30  minutes; 
then  rub  them  lightly, 
rinse  and  they  will  be 
hanging  on  the  line  in 
less  than  half  the  time 
it  used  to  take. 

Just  as  good  for  all 
kinds  of  housework 
and  just  as  easy  if  you 
follow  the  directions 
on  the  red  and  green 
wrapper. 

Better  buy  it  by  the  box  or  carton. 


Pels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

WHY  I  LIKE  GUERNSEYS. 

The  Jersey  is  a  -fine  butter  cow;  but 
by  nature  and  inheritance  requires  a  mild 
climate  and  more  careful  treatment  to 
produce  the  best  results  than  some  of  the 
hardier  breeds,  such  as  the  Ayrshire, 
which  originated  in  the  colder  and  more 
rugged  country  of  Scotland.  The  climatic 
conditions  of  northern  New  Hampshire 
in  the  White  Mountain  neighborhood, 
where  my  farms  are  located,  are  not  un¬ 
like  those  of  Scotland,  so  I  adopted  the 
Ayrshire  breed,  and  raised  them  there  for 
many  years.  I  like  fhe  Ayrshires  for 
their  hardiness,  and  the  good  quality  of 
their  milk ;  but  I  found  that  my  men  had 
difficulty  in  milking  them  on  account  of 
the  smallness  of  their  teats,  and  I  also 
found  that  there  was  not  so  good  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  increase  of  my  herd — especial¬ 
ly  for  my  young  males — as  for  Guernseys, 
which  I  later  adopted  as  our  breed.  Now 
the  Guernsey  cow  gives  milk  almost  as 
rich  in  butterfat  as  the  Jersey,  but  it 
gives  a  greater  quantity.  The  Guernsey 
cow  is  a  larger  animal  than  the  Jersey, 
so  it  becomes  more  valuable  for  beef,  and 
its  calves  for  veal,  when  sold  to  the 
butcher.  It  is  also  a  much  hardier  ani¬ 
mal  than  the  Jersey;  in  this  respect,  be¬ 
ing  more  nearly  like  the  Ayrshire.  In  my 
experience  the  Guernsey  has  not  been 
so  susceptible  to  disease  or  to  trouble 
during  the  calving  season  as  the  Jersey, 
and  is  a  more  uniform  breeder. 

There  is  a  fine  market  in  this  country, 
at  advancing  prices  for  Guernseys,  and 
I  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  selling 
my  young  male  stock  at  good  and  in¬ 
creasing  prices.  I  do  not  sell  my  heifer 
calves  or  young  cows,  as  I  am  increas¬ 
ing  my  herd,  and  wish  to  raise  and  re¬ 
tain  my  females.  But  I  find  a  quick 
market  for  all  my  bull  calves  and  fre¬ 
quent  inquiries  for  heifers  at  prices 
which  are  tempting,  though  I  do  not  ac¬ 
cept  them.  The  Guernsey  cattle  are  also 
very  handsome  animals,  being  attractive 
in  color — usually  fawn  with  white  marks 
and  splashes,  ancl  of  good  outline  and 
conformation.  I  think -them  more  hand¬ 
some  than  the  Jersey  or  the  Ayrshire. 
The  young  stock,  particularly,  are  beau¬ 
tiful  to  see  at  pasture  or  in  the  farm¬ 
yard.  I  believe  in  acquiring  the  best  of 
a  breed,  and,  with  that  object  in  view*,  I 
imported  a  bull  calf  last  Summer,  which 
combines  the  blood  of  the  famous  “May 
Rose”  and  the  “Governor  of  the  Chene” 
families,  and  is  registered  “Rose  King  of 
the  Chene.”  I  expect  to  show  this  bull  in 
his  yearling  form  next  Summer,  when  I 
hope  he  will  give  a  good  account  of 
himself.  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS. 

New  Hampshire. 


THE  AYRSHIRES  ARE  COMING. 

It  must  indeed  be  a  very  casual  ob¬ 
server  who  follows  the  dairy  business 
either  as  a  livelihood  or  for  pleasure,  who 
has  not  observed  that  the  Ayrshire  is 
and  has  been  for  the  past  five  years  at 
least  coming  into  its  own  ;  that  it  is  just 
assuming  its  proper  place  in  the  dairy 
world.  The  reasons  are  very  plain  to  the 
observing  dairyman.  In  the  first  place 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  x-eason  why  the 
Ayrshire  is  becoming  so  popular,  is  that 
milk  and  cream  can  be  pi-oduced  through 
this  medium  at  the  minimum  of  cost ; 
that  is,  a  quart  of  milk  can  be  made  from 
the  Ayrshire  at  less  cost  of  feed  than 
any  of  the  other  daii'y  bi’eeds.  It  has 
been  truly  said  many  times,  and  with 
figures  to  back  the  assertion,  that  three 
Ayrshires  can  be  kept  on  what  it  will 
take  to  keep  two  Ilolsteins,  and  then  the 
hardihood  and  nistliixg  proclivities  of  the 
Ayrshire  appeals  to  the  farmer  of  this 
northern  cold  climate  particularly.  Pas¬ 
tures  never  become  so  short  or  dry  but 
that  the  Ayrshire  will  by  her  pei’sistent 
efforts  obtain  enough  food,  not  only  for 
existence,  but  will  return  to  her  owner 
a  fair  margin  of  pi’ofit.  A  few  years  ago 
previous  to  the  time  when  my  dairy 
consisted  of  all  pxirebred  Ayrshires,  I 
had  a  herd  of  mixed  gx-ades,  among  them 
were  Jerseys  and  Holsteins,  and  this 
point  was  vei’y  noticeable.  People  who 
are  at  all  fastidious  cannot  but  recog¬ 
nize  the  beauty  of  the  Ayrshire.  Bi-eed- 
ing  so  true  to  type,  a  herd  of  these  splen¬ 
did  white  and  red  cows  is  a  pleasui-e  and 
a  joy. 


Prices  for  purebred  Ayrshires  have  not 
i*eached  a  very  high  plane  as  yet,  but 
she  is  certainly  coming,  and  in  a  few 
years  it  will  be  as  difficult  for  the  ordin¬ 
ary  farmer  to  establish  a  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  Ayrshires  as  it  is  some  of  the  other 
dairy  bx’eeds  at  present,  and  it  is  well- 
known  that  it  is  almost  prohibitive  for 
the  ordinary  tiller  of  the  soil  to  think  of 
owning  a  dairy  herd  of  some  of  the  other 
breeds  at  pi’esent  prices.  This  argument 
should  appeal  to  very  large  numbers  of 
the  home  owners  in  the  country  of  this 
great  nation.  m.  w.  davidson. 


MAKING  PUREBREDS  INTO  SCRUBS. 

Riding  over  the  hills  in  search  of  good 
daii’y  cows  I  meet  a  good  many  farmers 
who  are  evidently  lying  awake  nights 
trying  to  solve  the  pi’oblem  of  how  they 
can  manage  to  come  in  possession  of  a 
registered  calf  or  two  just  to  give  them 
a  start  in  the  business.  I  am  afraid  that 
some  of  these  men  lie  awake  so  far  into 


“The  Son  of  An  Old  Beef.”  Fig.  563. 

the  small  houi’s  of  the  moi’ning  that  when 
they  finally  do  fall  asleep,  they  remain 
in  that  condition  so  long  that  the  grade 
cattle  that  they  do  own  are  obliged  to 
go  without  their  breakfast.  A  good  many 
of  our  supposed  misfortunes  are  x’eally 
blessings  in  disguise,  and  I  believe  that 
it  is  really  a  good  thing  that  these  men 
are  unable  to  waste  their  own  money, 
and  also  the  painstaking  care  of  the 
breeder,  by  purchasing  purebred  calves 
and  then  spoiling  them  by  scant  feed  and 
neglect. 

A  few  days  ago  I  stopped  at  a  farm- 
ei’’s  place  and  inquired  if  he  had  any 
really  good  cows  to  sell.  He  allowed  that 
he  did  have,  and  proceeded  to  show  me 
some  grade  Holsteins  of  fine  color,  but 
about  the  size  of  imported  Jerseys,  only 


Well-Bred  Jersey.  Fig.  564. 

lacking  the  big  “dinner  baskets”  of  these 
little  cows.  Of  course  I  could  not  buy 
such  cattle,  and  the  man  began  deploring 
the  fact  that  he  could  not  afford  to  “go 
in  for  pui’ebreds,”  for  then  he  could  have 
cattle  that  it  would  pay  to  feed  and  would 
bring  high  prices.  Just  then  thi’ee  woe¬ 
begone  little  calves  dragged  themselves 
around  the  corner  of  the  barn,  and  stood 
all  humped  up  as  if  they  were  trying  to 
get  all  four  feet  close  together  to  warm 
them.  These  calves  were  over  six  months 
old,  and  would  not  weigh  as  much  as 
six-weeks-old  calves  should  weigh.  They 
were  all  “fancy”  marked  Holsteins,  and 
when  I  called  the  farmer’s  attention  to 
them,  he  told  me  that  the  bull  was  pure¬ 
bred  but  as  he  had  no  purebred  heifers 
he  could  not  afford  to  have  him  registered. 

Then  I  went  for  him  about  like  this : 
“Don’t  you  know  that  there  is  nothing 
mysterious  about  this  registei’ed  stock 
business?  There  is  no  magic  charm  in 
registering  a  calf  that  makes  him  better 
than  any  other  calf.  He  is  better  just 
because  his  ancestors  have  been  selected 
and  grown  and  cared  for  for  countless  gen¬ 
erations  with  the  fixed  idea  of  producing 


a  given  result.  That  poor  starved,  half- 
frozen  little  bull  right  before  you  has  been 
bred  in  that  way.  For  perhaps  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  men  have  been  carefully  se¬ 
lecting  and  feeding  Holstein  cattle  to 
produce  that  calf,  and  in  six  months  you 
have  destroyed  the  work  of  one  hundred 
yeai’s.  For  that  bull  to-day  is  a  scrub 
and  about  as  scrubby  a  scrub  as  a  scrub 
could  be  and  stay  alive.” 

A  little  farther  along,  I  came  to  an¬ 
other  farm,  and,  on  going  into  the  farm, 
I  saw  a  splendid  yearling  heifer.  I  of¬ 
fered  the  owner  $50  for  har  and  he 
laughingly  refused.  “It  is  a  big  price  for 
a  grade  yearling,  but  I  will  keep  her  and 
see  what  she  amounts  to.”  Then  he  went 
on  to  tell  me  how  the  calf  was  from  his 
neigliboi’’s  best  cow  and  a  purebred  bull. 
He  had  tried  to  buy  the  calf  when  a  few 
days  old,  but  the  neighbor  had  thought 
best  to  veal  hex’,  which  he  did  and  sold 
her  to  a  dealer  to  ship.  The  farmer 
learned  of  the  transaction  and  went  to 
the  car  and  paid  the  dealer  his  com¬ 
mission  on  the  calf  and  took  her  home. 
Her  early  experience  as  the  “fatted  calf” 
evidently  has  not  injured  her,  for  now  she 
is  a  -great  big  daii’y  heifer  with  wide 
hips  and  a  deep  barrel.  I  should  like  to 
see  this  man  go  in  for  the  full  bloods, 
for  he  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to 
keep  up  the  work  that  the  breeders  be¬ 
fore  him  have  started. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 


THE  SCRUB  BULL. 


Among  the  photogi’aphs  submitted  in 
the  prize  pictures  for  illustrating  “The 
Child”  was  that  pictured  at  Fig.  563. 
This  was  supposed  to  be  the  bull  de¬ 
scribed  by  Captain  Storms  as  bought  by 
“them  fax-mers  over  in  Scott  Township.” 
The  “papers  did  not  fit  him  by  a  mile.” 
His  mother  was  “some  old  beef  out  of 
the  hills.”  We  have  seen  such  bulls  in 
service,  but  they  are  very  uncommon 
now  in  localities  where  any  attention  is 
paid  to  the  bookkeeping  side  of  dairying. 
Before  the  scrub  bull  passes  off  the  stage 
let  us  have  a  look  at  him ;  for  he  is  one 
of  the  tyrants  that  have  kept  farmers  in 
prison.  As  a  conti-ast  look  at  the  little 
Jersey  cow  pictured  at  Fig.  564.  Her 
father  was  a  gentleman  and  her  mother 
a  lady — many  generations  away  from  the 
tough-looking  subject  pictui’ed  above. 

If  you  say  this  scrub  bull  would  pro¬ 
duce  beef  calves,  compai’e  his  picture  with 
that  of  the  Angus  cow  shown  at  Fig.  551. 
Here  we  have  a  square,  blocky  animal 
with  the  largest  proportion  of  fine  meat. 
Or  look  at  the  Ayrshire  cow  shown  at 
Fig.  552.  These  purebred  animals  show 
the  result  of  breeding  and  selecting  to  a 
type  for  many  generations  while  the 
'scrub  has  been  bred  any  way  until  his 
veins  are  filled  with  mongrel  blood.  Of 
course  this  is  an  old  story,  told  over  and 
over  again,  yet  it  is  true  and  must  be 
l’epeatcd.  The  contrast  between  the 
scrub  and  the  purebred  is  so  striking 
that  anyone  can  see  the  point.  And  re¬ 
member  too,  that  the  “scrub”  may  not 
be  the  result  of  poor  breeding  entirely. 
Mi’.  Morse  tells  us  this  week  of  well-bred 
cattle  that  have  been  dwarfed  into  scrubs 
by  poor  care. 


Likes  Jerseys. — The  reason  I  pi’efer 
the  Jersey  cow  is  that  I  find  w’hile  she 
may  not  give  quite  as  large  amount  of 
milk  when  she  freshens  as  some  other 
breeds,  she  will  shrink  less  oil  short  feed. 
I  have  had  cows  that  would  give  a  large 
pail  of  milk  when  the  feed  was  good,  and 
shrink  almost  to  nothing  when  the  feed 
got  shoi’t  and  dry,  while  the  Jerseys 
would  be  giving  a  fair  amount  of  milk. 
I  have  heard  old  farmers  say  the  Jei-seys 
are  tender,  but  having  kept  them  beside 
other  breeds  of  cattle  I  do  not  see  but 
that  they  stand  the  cold  of  our  Northern 
Winters  (and  it  often  goes  20  below  zero) 
as  well  as  others,  with  less  shrinkage  of 
milk  than  the  others.  I  think  they  are 
among  cattle  for  making  butter  what  the 
Leghorn  is  among  hens  for  laying  eggs. 
My  next  choice  would  be  Durhams,  as  I 
have  some  cows  that  are  a  half  Durham 
and  Jersey  that  are  very  good ;  will  make 
more  milk  than  the  pure  Jerseys,  but 
will  shrink  more  in  cold  weather  or  on 
short  feed  than  the  pure  Jerseys. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.  leon  sage. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee 
editorial  page. 
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“My  Calf 
Pays  Dad 
A  Good 
Profit” 


m 


Says: 


s'-'calfisSugarota-fed  andDad  gets 
cash  for  all  the  milk.  Our  advice  to  you  is — 

Don’t  Kill 
the  Calf— 

Feed  It 

One  pound  makes  a  gallon  of  perfect  milk  sub¬ 
stitute  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  whole  milk. 
It  has  proved  its  great  value  to  thousands  and 
will  to  you.  Write  us  if  your  dealer 
can’t  supply  you.  i 

NORTH-WEST  MILLS  CO. 

505  W.  Third  Street  WINONA,  MINN. 


Saved  23%  on  Feed  Bills 

and  produced  healthier,  stronger,  sleeker  and  fatter  stock. 
That's  the  actual  record  of  one  man  who  led 

DeSoto’s  Brand  Molasses 

Molasses  is  high  in  carbohydrates  but  low  in  cost.  Animals 
like  it— thrive  on  it.  Horses  have  more  "work-energy”; 
cows  produce  more  milk.  Feed  molasses  to  your  stock 
for  a  month  and  note  results. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “  Feeding  Molasses.”  Tells  how 
to  properly  mix  rations  for  different  stock. 

John  S.  Sills  &  Sons,  612  W.  37th  St.,  NewYorkCity 


r Dl IMn*C  improved 
GKUr'lOO  WARRI NER 

STANCHION 


“  My  barn  that  was 

BURNED 

was  fittest  with  Crumb’* 
Warriner  Stanchions.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  ease  with 
which  these  fasteners  were 
opened  I  should  have  lost  my 
loows,”  writes  Mr.  Everett 
'Gains,  Bernnrdstown,  Mass. 

-  Iiooklet  Free. 

W  VLLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  M6,  Forestvllle,  Cornu 


Foster  Steel  and  Wood 

STANCHIONS 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makes  cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  ;  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION  CO. 
90G  Insurance  Hldg..  Rochester,  N.  V. 


r  KOBF.ltTSO.N’S  CHAIN 
h  HANGING  STANCHIONS 

“I  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  amt  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  XT.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  KOBF.RTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forestvllle,  Conn. 


ml  EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 


30  Days’  Trial— Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 


The  "Wasson 

Box  60, 


Stanchion  Co., 
•  Cuba,  N.  Yi 


[The  Rest  Conditioner  and  DEATH  TO  HEAVES 
Worm  Kxpelier  “Guaranteed  or  Money  back” 

HfijSg*-  Coughs,  Distemper,  Indigestion 

NEWTON’S  ®°ocoonP'“n.dn 

Use  largo  size  for  Heave*. 
At  Druggists  or  sent  post¬ 
paid.  Send  for  Booklet. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  COMPANY,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

CASH  S°lS  BAGS 

Turn  your  old  bags  into  money.  We  buy  them  in 
any  quantity,  sound  or  torn,  at  a  liberal  prico  and 
pay  the  freight.  Write  for  particulars  and  state 
number  you  have.  Reference:  Citizen's  Bank. 
Irotiuois  Bag  Co.,  450  Howard  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
I.aundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  HIT'Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  .1 . 
U.  it.  Sperry  <£  Co.,  Batavia,  III, 


Makes  Money  for  You — 30  Days’  Trial  Proves  It 


This  guaranteed  cooker  will  pay  for  itself  in  a 
few  months.  It  will  save  you  labor — time — feed — 

l”'„r  o":  Farmers’  Favorite  S„rrkT.°", 

it  out  for  30  Feed  Cooker  and  Agricultural  Boiler  days.  If  not 
more  than  satisfied— your  money  back  quick.  We  pay  freight  both  ways. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  C,  Cortland,  New  York 


Send  for 
Catalog 
and  Trial 
Offer 
Coupon 


i 
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THE  PUREBRED  CHESTER  WHITE.  MILK  AND  LIVE  STOCK  PRICES. 

In  my  own  locality  almost  everyone  Every  farmer  in  this  little  county  is 
has  the  Chester  White,  but  almost  all  of  engaged  in  selling  milk,  either  to  Bordens 
them  are  scrubs.  The  farmers  do  not  or  Sheffield  Farms,  and  the  prices  at  both 
care  what  they  breed  from  as  long  as  plants  are  the  same :  October,  $1.80  per 
the  sow  will  have  pigs  and  raise  them  hundred  pounds;  November,  $1.90;  De- 
so  that  they  may  sell  them.  They  make  ce™^cr-  $1.90;  January,  $1.85;  February, 
the  statement  that  any  pig  is  good  enough  ‘  »  March,  $1.70.  Average  about  four 
to  fatten,  and  that  the  purebred  are  no  cents  per  quart.  I  am  on  a  farm  of  200 
better  to  fatten  than  the  scrubs,  whereas  acres  r*»ht  here  in  Carmel,  county  seat 
I  differ  with  them,  inasmuch  as  the  pure-  Futnam  Co.,  and  can  hardly  make  a 
bred  will  attain  a  greater  size  than  the  living.  The  price  of  milk  is  too  low ; 
scrub  in  most  cases.  Sows  are  brought  (lon?t  begin  to  get  35  cents  on  the  dollar, 
here  to  be  bred  two  and  three  years  old  an<^  ^  Is  considered  to  be  a  good  farm, 
that  do  not  weigh  more  than  200  or  250  1  was  l**™  and  brought  up  all  my  life  on 

pounds;  they  are  scrubs,  but  they  do  not  this  farm>  3  natural  grass  farm,  not  grain, 
cost  the  owners  anything  in  the  cash  line  ^ e  farmers  are  all  in  the  same  boat, 
as  they  have  raised  them.  Grade  Holstein  cows  will  bring  from  $90 

This  is  the  reason  I  invested  in  a  pure-  to  $190  per  cow  and  are  very  scarce  at 
bred  animal,  and  later  in  the  Fall  I  that  price.  My  cows  averaged  last  year 
bought  a  boar.  This  was  three  Tears  or  9.000  pounds  per  cow  ;  buy  about  .30  tons 


NEW-YORKER 
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CATTLE 


WANTED— WEANED  AYRSHIRE  HEIFER  CALVES  OR  YEAR- 
LINGS— Carload,  if  price  and  quality  right. 
WILLIAM  HART,  •  Waukon,  Iowa 


feed  to  carry  through  the  Winter.  A 
good  many  New  Yorkers  have  been  up 
here  and  bought  farms,  and  some  have 
gone  back  disgusted  with  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness.  Potatoes  are  worth  this  Fall  up 
.  .  .  n  ,  ,  .  ..  .  ,  here  $2.50  per  barrel,  not  any  grain 

advised  sellers  to  keep  advertising  and  raised  here  to  speak  of.  We  had  a  fair 

get  after  the  people  after  you  do  get  them,  crop  of  apples  this  Fall  and  sold  for  $2 
I  have  done  this,  and  made  a  lot  of  sales  PeL  barrel.  X.  F.  K. 


so  ago,  and  I  could  not  get  a  hit  more  for 
my  purebreds  than  if  I  had  scrubs  be¬ 
cause  the  farmers  were  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  cheap,  not  good.  Sometime  ago  you 


by  doing  so,  and  think  if  you  want  to 
sell  let  people  know  what  you  have,  and 
treat  them  square.  A.  j.  t.a\t 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Cost  of  Milk 

The  agricultural  papers,  and  even  the 
experiment  stations,  have  been  giving  us 

trTiNr  jur  \iirw  d  a  some  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  producing 

SELECTING  THE  NEW  RAM.  milk.  They  show  us  that. our  milk  costs 

Buying  a  good  vigorous  ram  for  vour  Vs  moieEo  produce  than  we  are  getting 

«■»  **  step  to  the  ioo*.  fairly  mJkfL  SIS  Tn  Eft 

\\  hether  you  get  a  profit  out  of  your  in-  possible  that  we  are  doing  business  at 
vestment  or  not  depends  on  the  care  you  such  a  ruinous  rate?  It  strikes  me  that 

give  him.  It  is  no  use  getting  a  ram  ^ese  are  somewhat  misleading. 

,  .  ,  2  .  It  is  quite  likely  that  if  a  man  were  to 

u  ess  he  is  a  good  one.  Likewise,  it  is  hire  his  piant,  pay  interest  on  the  cost 

no  use  getting  a  good  ram  unless  you  of  his  cows  and  equipment,  buy  all  his 
are  prepared  to  give  him  good  care.  I  feed,  hire  all  the  labor  done  and  sell  his 

admit  that  a  healthy  vigorous  ram  will  prevailing  prices,  he  would  come 

•  ,  .  .  .  .  ,  1  ®  ^  „  out  behind.  And  that  seems  to  be  the 

stand  a  lot  of  hard  treatment.  You  can  way  they  figure  it.  Bnt  the  farmers 

let  him  run  with  a  big  bunch  of  ewes  all  conditions  are  very  different.  What  he 

the  time.  You  can  let  him  eat  what  he  &eEs  ^or  ^is  m>lk  is  what  he  gets  for  the 

can  sret  alone  with  the  of  tho  fWl-  Produce  of  his  farm.  Be  it  little  or 

can  get  along  with  the  rest  of  the  flock.  much.  he  should  get  a  fair  iuterest  0n  his 

Ion  can  let  him  have  a  lot  of  young  investment,  and  a  decent  salary  for  his 

rams  around  to  worry  him  and  make  labor  and  care.  The  question'  is,  does  ' 

trouble.  You  can  do  a  whole  lot  more  get  that,  Would  he  be  more  likely  to 

to  “test”  him  what  rlo  von  tin  ic  get it,  if  lie  should  rid  himself  of  his  cows, 

to  test  him  W  hat  do  you  do  it  for?  and  dispose  of  his  farm  products  in  some 

\\  e  know  he  11  stand  up  under  such  treat-  other  way?  Some  men  might.  Others 

ment  fairly  well.  But  why  should  he?  w°uld  not.  ^  It  would  depend  much  on 

You  did  not  buy  him  to  wear  out.  You  t-le  aian-  9^6  milk  business  is  a  most 
c  ...  .  simple  way  of  disposing  of  farm  products 

bought  him  for  use.  \ou  want  him  to  and  there  is  no  way  of  turning  these  pro¬ 
last  you  as  long  as  he  is  a  good  breeder,  ducts  into  cash  as  quickly  as  by  selling 
and  is  equal  to  turning  out  strong,  vig-  1Qilk.  The  fact  of  the  business  is,  here 

orous  lambs.  £  *Jis  ?’d  dairy  r(Igion  ofv  eastern 

Tr  .  ,  .  Dutchess  County,  the  farmers  have  had 

How  are  you  going  to  manage  lnm,  hold  of  cows’  teats  so  long  that  they 
then?  If  he  is  young,  you  will  let  him  have  grown  fast.  They  don’t  know  any 
in  at  times  with  a  few  ewes.  You  will  °ther  way  of  farming,  and  so  they  keep 

*»*  »*  «*  «*<■«  “  *-»*-  *<*■>  ?hey  "mVr*-^ritthaThte7payt 

and  form.  He  win  need  extra  grain  their  bills,  live  comfortably,  have  mod- 
feeding.  About  the  best  thing  for  him  era  conveniences  in  their  homes,  and  some 


is  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  oats  twice  a 
day,  with  plenty  of  clover  or  other  hay 
rich  in  protein.  He  is  doing  a  valuable 
work.  He  needs  as  much  care  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  a  well-bred  stallion.  He  will 
then  breed  willingly  and  vigorously. 

The  ram  ought  not  to  be  running  with 
the  flock  all  the  time.  It  worries  him 
and  worries  the  ewes.  He  ought  to  be 
taken  away  from  them,  and  kept  quietly 
by  himself  part  of  the  time.  A  good  way 


have  automobiles.  If  these  figures  tell 
the  whole  truth,  how  do  thev  do  it?  It 
makes  me  think  of  what  John  Wiess  said 
about  Sam  Everett.  John  said:  “Sam 
he  got  eight  or  10  cows.  lie  make  one 
can  milk.  He  keep  dot  nigger.  He  gif 
dot  nigger  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day. 
He  sell  his  milk  for  a  dollar.  How  does 
he  make  sometings.”  h.  V.  L.  r. 


The  past  two  weeks  have  been  warm 
and  rainy ;  wheat  and  grass  are  looking 
green  as  in  the  Spring.  Roads  getting  bad. 
Corn  about  all  husked,  selling  at  75  to 


is  to  keep  him  to  himself  in  a  pen  or  SO  cents  per  bushel ;  live  stock  not  sell¬ 
ing  so  high  as  in  the  Summer.  Cattle 
six  to  seven  cents;  sheep  $1.50  to  $3  per 
head.  Apples  three  cents  per  pound; 
wheat  90 ;  hay  $2  ;  potatoes  $1.  Chickens 
10;  eggs  40;  butter  22.  No  market  for 
garden  stuff.  Hogs  7 ;  farmers  well  along 
with  their  work.  w  »  « 

Chesterhill,  O.  '  ' 

Wheat  90  to  95;  rye  70  to  75;  oats 
55 ;  buckwheat  80 :  corn  75 ;  hay,  Tii 


yard  during  the  day,  and  turn  him  in  with 
the  ewes  at  night.  This  gives  him  a 
chance  to  rest  during  the  day,  and  a  time 
for  feeding  quietly.  This  without  doubt 
helps  to  keep  him  in  the  best  of  breeding 
condition. 

Another  advantage  of  this  way  of  hand¬ 
ling  is  that  the  owner  keeps  on  better 


terms  with  his  ram.  The  animal  has  lit-  othy,' $18 ; “clover" $141“ straw  $12;  poU- 
tle  chance  to  get  wild  or  bad.  Being  toes  90j  onions  80;  cattle  on  foot  seven 
handled  daily  he  is  easy  to  get  at  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  ewes.  The  owner 
knows  then  exactly  what  condition  the 
animal  is  in.  Often  a  ram  may  be  off 
his  feed  in  the  morning.  By  keeping  him 
up  and  watching  him  the  trouble  may 
soon  be  gotten  rid  of. 

Still  another  point,  a  ram  in  good  con¬ 
dition  breeds  much  more  readily  than 
one  that  is  poorly  or  is  not  being  nour¬ 
ished  properly.  This  is  probably  about 
the  most  important  point.  The  condition 
of  the  ram  at  breeding  time  without  ques¬ 
tion  affects  the  lamb  itself,  no  matter 
how  well  the  mother  may  take  care  of 
it.  That  is  why  we  find  apparently  have  to  sell  the  cows.' as  it  ’  costs  "mo  re  to 
strong,  well-nourished  lambs  taking  little  Produce  milk  than  we  get  for  it.  We 
interest  in  growth  or  action.  They 


cents:  hogs,  dressed  11;  cows  from  $50 
to  $80;  horses  dull  now,  not  much  sale, 
from  $100  to  $200.  Shotes  six  weeks 
old  $6  to  $7;  five  months  old  $15  to  $20 

Catawissa,  Pa.  ,  \y,  h. 

Eggs  45;  veal  calves  10:  potatoes  65; 
oats  40;  buckwheat  per  100  lbs..  $1.70; 
poultry  12 ;  no  wheat  or  corn  for  sale. 
Hay  $10  to  $15  per  cwt. ;  straw  $6.  No 
apples;  milk  $1.80  per  100  pounds;  pork 
$1.10.  Gluten  $1.60;  cotton-seed  meal 
f1-™:  °iJ  meal  $1-S0:  bran  $1.40;  wheat 
feed  $1.70;  corn  or  meal  $1.75;  oats  and 
corn  ground  $1.80.  .Hired  men  by  the 
year  $2;>  to  $40  with  house,  garden  and 
wood,  and  one  quart  milk  per  day.  Day 
hands  20  cents  per  hour  and  very  scarce 
at  that,  with  board.  I  have  been  in  the 
dairy  business  for  40  years;  think  I  shall 


haven’t  the  vitality.  Why?  Because  the 
ram  did  not  have  it  to  spare  to  give  them. 
That  is  where  the  extra  quart  of  oats 
gets  in  its  work.  No  grist  without  pow¬ 
er;  no  digestion  without  vitality,  r.  b. 


cannot  make  milk  now  with  the  board  of 
health  restrictions  for  less  than  four  cents 
from  April  to  October  and  five  from  Oc¬ 
tober  to  April,  so  will  sell  cows  and  some 
young  stock.  The  recent  rains  have 
helped  the  water  supply,  but  still  water 
is  short  now.  s  f  k 

Tioga  Oo„  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE-0ne6-Year-01dlAyrshire  Cow 

No.  26.723.  Due  to  freshen,  April*  1st.  A  big,  firm 
Cow,  right  every  way.  Also,  a  young  Ayrshire  bull, 
mostly  white,  born.  March,  1912.  A  Jersey  bull,  3 
months  old,  solid  color,  black  tongue  and  switch, 
Sire  and  dam,  registered:  breeding,  the  best  there  is 
CASKEY  FARMS,  Kichmontlville,  N,  Y. 

If  You  Want  Guernseys 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Box  96,  PeekskiM.N.  Y. 


BUY  GUERNSEYS 

BECAUSE 

At  the  only  impartial  test  where  all  breeds 
were  represented  the 

RIIFRNSFY  ra"ked  highest,  returning  $1.67 
DUtnUOLl  for  every  dollar  invested  in  food, 

ECONOMICAL  PRODUCTION 

of  the  highest  grade  of  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  is  one  of 
the  important  characteristics  of  the  GUERNSEY. 
Write  tor  free  literature. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

BOX  T-PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


FDR  SALE-MY  HERO  OF  Also  350 

REGISTERED  AND  GRAOE  •JetSeyS  white 
Leghorn  Pullets.  WM.  R.  BECKLEY,  R.  0.  3,  Greene,  N  Y. 


FOR  PR0DUCTI0N-BREED  up  N0T  down- 

run  rnuuuunun  Registered  Jersey  bull 
calves,  only,  from  producing  dams  and  highest  type 
sires.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  603  Renshaw  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


—Jersey  Bull  calves  frum  im. 
ported  Register  of  Merit 
Stock,  at  prices  farmers 
can  afford  to  pay  tr.  improve  their  herds.  Address 

Wra.  M.  Harris.  Deep  Spring  Farms,  Wallpack  Center,  N,  J. 


FOR  SALE 

HIGH  BRED 
JerseyBULLCALF 

popped  Oct.  15th,  191?.  Dam,  No.  598,  R.  of  M.  test 
9, 383.6  lbs,  milk  and  5 84  lbs.  3  oz.  butter  in  one 
year.  Sire,  Tonono  Pogis,  his  first  daughter  in 
of  M.  test  9,950.2  lbs.  milk,  6311  lbs.  6  oz.  butter, 
with  first  calf.  He's  as  good  as  the  best.  Address 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  -  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


High-Grade 

High-Grade 


Cattle — 
Farmers 


The  pure-bred 

Jersey  Cow 

is  one  of  the  most  high-grade  animals  ever  developed 
by  man.  The  high-grade  farmer  demands  the  high- 
grade  cow.  No  breed  equals  the  Jersey  for  the  eco¬ 
nomical  production  of  high-grade  milk  and  butter. 
No  breed  equals  the  Jersey  for  intensive  farming, 
Send  for  information  to 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  Street,  New  York 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  ^  ,Sa?T.Wru 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  ChiUeHanoo"  N.V 

Hudson  Valley  Holstein  Headquarters 

MnH«Medr*an'«  Gia‘Jfs'  \  hour  from  New  York. 

M0HE6AN  FARM,  Mohcgan  Lake,  PeekskiB,  New  York 

THE  TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEBERS’  JOURNAL,  with  sale  list 
of  pure-bred  stock,  25cts.  per  year.  Copy  free. 
\\  e  have  some  very  good  offers  in  Holstein  and  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle.  Herman  Coach  Horses,  Shetland  Ponies, 
southdown  ewes  and  Cheshire  gilts.  A  two-year 
boat-,  registered,  $25.00.  TOMPKINS  CO. 
BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION,  Box  B,  Trumansburo,  N.  Y 


Holstein  Bull 

King  $egis  and  Pietge  22d’s  Woodcrest  Lad.  Show 
markings  : mu  grand  individual.  Price.  SI50.  Don’t 
tm  V  scrub  stock  when  you  can  get  breeding  like  thlsat  the 
Pnce.  Semi  lor  pedigree.  Clovcrdale  Kurin,  ( Imrlotu,  X.  T. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

Reg.  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

ready  forservice  Reg.MaleCalves.  $25 and  upwards. 
S  hol,,eIy  bred,  fine  individuals.  Can  also  furnish  a 
lew  cows.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  today 

HILLHURST  FARM 

F.  H  Rivenburgh,  Prop.  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

150  HIGH  GRADE 
HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Large,  fine  individuals,  nicely  marked 
and  heavy  producers,  due  to  freshen  in 
August,  September  and  October. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


EAST  RIVER 
GRADE  HOLSTEINS 125 

BO  FRESH  COWS,  good  sire  and  well  marked  and  in 
good  condition:  extra  large  producers.  Come  and 

see  them  milked.  40  COWS  duo  to  calf  soon.  They 
have  the  size  and  quality  you  like.  Registered  and 
grade  Bulls  always  ou  baud.  Beil  Phone— 14  F  5. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER,  Dept.  Y,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 

CATTLE 


i4  The  Capital,  Topeka.  Kansas.  June  16,  said  : 
“When  Maid  Henry,  the  famous  13-year-old 
Holstein  owned  hv  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  was  working  so  hard  for  the  record 
of  T9.(5(X)  pounds  of  milk  and  835  pounds  of 
butter  in  a  year’s  time,  dairymen  prophesied 
that  the  Maid  would  be  ruined.  But  Maid 
Henry  returns  to  show  that  she  is  some  cow 
even  after  breaking  a  record.  She  has  a  114 
pound  male  calf,  born  just  the  other  day  to 
prove  it,” 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

Holstein-Friesian  flsso.,  F.  L.  Houghton.  Sec'y 

I>ox  105  Brattleboro,  Yt. 


For  Sale— REGISTERED  COTSWOLD  RAMS 

shearing  a  fleece  from  12  to  16  lbs.  Price,  reasonable. 
II •  H •  SEEBECK,  Allaben,  Ulster  County,  New  York 

UAI  HOPre  £or  Cattle,  Horses  &  Hogs 

molasses 

Mil  If  TlfllflTTC  Latest  Sanitary  Style 
IfllLR  I  Ivltk  I  V  Express  Paid  Anywhere 
Samples  Free.  Dept.  T 
I  raver,  Hro,..  Gmrdnar,  Ueia. 


Horses  and  Mulei 


$3,000  Percheron  Stallion  at  Stud- imported  and  Re- 

2,020  lbs.  Fee,  .MOllri.u!  r  a  uu k'.k u'h  y°« *rk; 

50  STALLIONS 

and  MARES,  $250  to  $1000  each 
Write  for  my  Illustrated 
Circular  telling  why  I  can  gave 
you  money  on  the  purchase  of  a  Per¬ 
cheron  or  Belgian  Stallion  or  Mare. 

A.W.  Green,  Middlefield,  O . 

R.  R.  Sta.,  E.  Orwell,  on  Penna.  Ry 
Midway  between  Ashtabula  &Warren 

KENTUCKY  JACK  AND  PERCHERON  FARMS— Big  bone 

Kentucky  Mammoth  jacks:  Percheron  stallions, 
mures,  saddle  and  plantation  horses.  Special  price*  to  par¬ 
ties  buying  in  half-car  or  car  load  lots.  "Write  your  wants 
or  visit  our  far  ms:  COOK  &  BROWN’,  Prop*.,  Leiiagtaa,  ly 


|_  I  I  P— Females  only.  Registered  stock. 

$10  and  up,  Clark  Farm,  Boontoa.N.  J. 

Cf) LI  IF  PIIP^T^atu,ral  drivers-  Also  English 

UULLIL  r  UTO  Bloodhounds,  Nelson’s,  Grove  City, Pa 


SWINE 


Oof)  OU  I CK- GROWING  MULEF00T  HOGS  FOR  SALE. 
JOHN  DUNLAP,  Williamsport,  Ohio 

DUROC-JERSEY  Dnorn  four  mouths  old,  $13.50  each, 
uuuior  -  ■  ■  - 


(Thoroughbred) I 


1  Greenfield  Farms,  Center  Square.Pa. 


Duroe  PitrtT?15  per  Pa‘r-  7  to  10  waakg. 
1  *  lSs  S.  A,  WEEKS,  D«  Graff.  O. 

CHELDON  FARM  REGISTERED  DUROC8 

Pigs  of  both  sex.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars 
Best  of  bleeding.  C.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  New  Terk 


DUROCS— The  Big  Deep  Fellows 

vr  A  CHS/STMAS  PRESENT 
Have  10  Spring  gilts.  Will  close  them  out  at  *25 
each  Bargains  in  Fall  piss  at  $10,  or  two  for  $16 
until  January  first.  Send  at  once— these  will  be 
gone  in  3  weeks.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS.  Transfer,  P». 

CHESHI  RES-Jsr,u,”.!.  TV  ’SfrH.’SSSC  IT 


Chester  V/hife«~J?egiste!’0,i  Young  Sows  of 
V^Iiesier  VV  nites  Quality  Bred  for  April 

Farrow.  Adores*,  EUGENE  T.  BLACK.  Scio,  Naw  York 


Reg,  P.  Chinas  Berksfiires,  C.  Whites. 

~  Fine,  large  strains:  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
.  Pups. Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 

prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ercildoun.  Pa- 


BERKSHI RES  FOR  SALE 

M.  H,  TAYLOR,  West  Alexander,  Penn’a 


BERKSHI  RES~J,t(>dnl!e^,  °r  th# 

‘V'V  ,  n,r*t«  best  pork,  ham  and 
bacon.  Fivst-elaas  registered  pigs  for  sale;  $8  each. 
J,  H.  BARRON,  -  Nuuda,  New  Yorb 


FOR  SALE-YOUNG  BERKS  HIRES 

from  choicest  strains.  Boars  ami  gilts.  Address, 
WM.  M.  HARRIS,  Deep  Spring  Farms.  Wallpack  Center,  N.  J. 


Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

BIG  BEKKSHIRE8  I  have  bred  more  high- 

ciass  hogs  than  any  breeder  in  Connecticut.  Wat¬ 
son  s  Masterpiece  No.  123931  at  head  of  herd.  Noth- 
ipS  tor  sai©  but  March  and  April  pigs  at  present 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


Large  Berksfiires  at  Highwood 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  those  interested 
in  the  care  of  swine  to  visit  and  inspect  our  herd 
and  its  surroundings.  Over  one  hundred  sows 
bred  and  open,  for  sale.  Service  boars,  and  pie*  ali 
ages.  H.  C.  S  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Dundee,  New  Terk 


If  you  want  the  best  hog 

W  nte  us.  Our  farms  aro  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
production  of  Berkshires.  Breeders  in  the  following 
grates  have  been  supplied  from  our  prreat  herd:  N.Y.  • 
Penna,;  Dist.  CoL;  Md.;Ya.;  N.  C. ;  S.  C.;  Gil-  La.- 
Ala. ;  Miss. ;  Fla. ;  Tenn. ;  Ky. ;  Texas,  and  Porto  Rio©.’ 
Berkshires  for  foundation  and 
show  purposes  a  specialty. 

THE  BLUE  RIDGE  BERKSHIRE  FARMS.  Ashevillt.  N.  fi 


Handy  „ 
Binder  ** 


JUST  the  thing  for 
preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Durable  and  cheap.  Sent 
postpaid  for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING= 

Landscape  Gardening.  Parsons . 2.00 

Lawn  Making,  Barron .  no 

Agriculture  and  Chemistry.  Storer.  5.00 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke _ 2.50 

Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Parnmel  1.50 

Book  of  Wheat.  Dondlinger . 2.00 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard..  1.00 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King....  L50 

Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith . 50 

The  Soil,  King .  j,5q 

THE  RUBAI,  NEW-YORKER, 

333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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HOG  CHOLERA. 

Swine  plague  is  very  prevalent  in 
Western  Ohio  at  this  time.  Within  sight 
of  Willow  Brook  Farm,  there  are  now 
not  less  than  five  badly  infested  herds, 
and  the  loss  from  these  within  the  past 
six  weeks  will  aggregate  over  150  head, 
with  a  money  loss  of  fully  $2,000.  After 
30  years  of  experience  and  careful  obser¬ 
vation,  I  have  come  to  the  following  con¬ 
clusions  :  Hog  cholera  never  occurs  with¬ 
out  infection.  Filth  cannot  cause  the 
disease,  only  as  it  furnishes  suitable  con¬ 
ditions  for  propagating  the  germs  which 
alone  cause  the  disorder.  There  is,  as 
yet,  no  known  cure.  Serum  inoculation 
will  if  applied  in  time,  render  well  hogs 
immune,  at  least  for  a  short  period  of 
time,  and  repeated  inoculations  probably 
will  render  them  permanently  immune. 
The  fact  that  the  demand  for  serum  far 
exceeds  the  available  supply,  often  makes 
it  difficult  to  get  a  supply,  when  there 
are  outbreaks,  until  it  is  too  late,  as  the 
disease  works  very  rapidly,  and  whole 
herds  are  quickly  destroyed.  But  it  is 
possible,  and  entirely  practicable,  to  avoid 
the  disease  by  carefully  attending  to  pre¬ 
ventive  measures.  The  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  all  sources 
of  infection. 

Complete  isolation  must  be  secured. 
Lots  for  runs  and  for  feeding  should  be 
securely  fenced  with  heavy,  strong,  poul¬ 
try  netting,  topped  and  bottomed  w7ith 
barbed  wire.  If  properly  erected,  such 
fences  are  dog-proof,  and  prowling  dogs 
are  the  greatest  menace  when  cholera  is 
raging  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  difficult  to 
bury  the  carcass  of  dead  hogs  so  deep  that 
dogs  will  not  unearth  them.  The  use  of 
rails,  boards,  or  heavy  brush  will  help, 
but  dogs  will  even  then  often  find  a  way 
to  uncover  the  carrion.  These  dogs  may 
then,  in  prowling  about  neighboring 
farms,  find  the  swill  pails,  and  thus  de¬ 
posit  the  infection.  Of  course  the  in¬ 
fected  contents  finds  its  way  to  the  pig 
troughs  next  day,  and  thus  infects  the 
whole  herd.  Cats  and  rats  may  also  spread 
the  infection  in  much  the  same  manner. 
Even  the  English  sparrows  may  not  be 
harmless,  for  I  have  frequently  observed 
them  feeding  on  the  half-digested  grains 
of  corn  in  the  hog  droppings.  If  they 
then  visit  neighboring  farms,  the  infec¬ 
tion  is  very  easily  carried  from  farm 
to  farm.  Vultures,  if  permitted  to  gorge 
themselves  with  infected  carrion,  will,  in 
their  flight  over  neighboring  farms  dis¬ 
gorge,  and  thus  scatter  the  dangerous 
disease  germs.  Small  streams  of  water 
running  through  the  farm  are  often  real 
sources  of  danger,  especially  if  they  re¬ 
ceive  the  drainage  from  affected  farms 
above. 

Willow  Brook  drains  farms  above  for 
near  five  miles,  and  we  find  this  an  ever 
present  menace.  The  only  way  to  avoid 
this  danger  is  never  to  permit  swine  to 
drink  from  the  brook,  or  even  approach 
it.  The  writer  has  provided  three  lots, 
each  containing  somewhat  more  than  an 
acre.  Each  is  very  securely  fenced  as 
already  described.  Each  of  the  lots  con¬ 
tains  fruit  trees — apple,  pear,  cherry, 
plum,  etc.,  which  gives  sufficient  shade, 
and  yet  permits  a  fine  growth  of  clover 
and  Blue  grass.  These  make  ideal  runs 
for  hogs.  The  owner  of  the  herd  in  his 
desire  to  assist  his  neighbor,  who  has 
sick  hogs,  often  thoughtlessly  visits  the 
infested  premises,  and  may  easily  carry 
on  his  shoe  soles  the  infection,  directly 
home  to  his  well  herd.  I  think  the  dan¬ 
ger  from  vultures,  sparrows,  rats,  cats, 
etc.,  is  small,  but  look  out  for  the  run¬ 
ning  stream,  dogs,  and  for  persons  or 
animals  that  have  been  in  contact  with 
infested  herds.  Do  not  permit  such  to 
go  inside  of  your  inclosures  under  any 
pretext  whatever. 

But  after  all,  the  writer  relies  mostly 
on  the  use  of  disinfectants.  Take  care 
to  do  the  job  very  thoroughly ;  careless  or 
half  hearted  work  will  not  answer.  My 
method  is  as  follows :  Take  two  gallons 
of  warm  water.  Into  this  stir  two  pints 
of  lime-sulphur  of  standard  strength.  Add 
two  tablespoonfuls  each  of  carbolineum 
and  carbolic  acid.  Then  with  a  small, 
hand  sprayer,  go  over  all  the  troughs, 
feeding  platforms,  nesting  places,  and 
even  the  ground  around  these  places.  If 
feeding  on  the  bare  ground,  be  sure  to 
give  such  places  an  extra  heavy  dose.  It 
will  not  be  amiss  to  give  the  bodies  of 
the  hogs  themselves  a  spraying  once  .  a 
week,  or  oftener.  I  go  over  the  entire 


outfit  twice  a  week.  It  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  remember  that  eter¬ 
nal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  healthy  pork  ! 
It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  herd  is  kept  in  vigorous  health, 
so  that  they  may  be  able  to  resist  attacks 
of  disease.  Do  not  overfeed — just  as 
much  as  will  be  eaten  up  clean,  and  no 
more.  Feed  at  regular  intervals,  and  be 
sure  to  keep  clean,  pure,  well  water  be¬ 
fore  them  all  the  time.  I  also  provide  a 
change  of  feed,  mangels,  cull  cabbages, 
turnips,  carrots,  small  potatoes,  apples, 
pears,  etc.  These  are  not  particularly 
fattening,  but  they  help  in  keeping  up  a 
good  digestion. 

Provide  a  board  platform  and  on  this 
keep  a  good  supply  of  stone  coal  slack, 
wood  charcoal,  and  ashes,  all  of  which 
should  receive  a  light  sprinkling  of  salt. 
It  is  really  surprising  how  much  of  this 
will  be  consumed. 

To  sum  up :  Rely  mostly  on  complete 
isolation  of  the  well  herd,  and  use  dis¬ 
infectants  heroically,  and  at  short  in¬ 
tervals.  I  plan  to  give  the  entire  feeding 
lot — about  10  square  rods — a  very  heavy 
coating  of  crude  petroleum,  somewhat  in 
manner  that  streets  and  roads  are  now 
treated.  I  feel  sure  that  it  would  greatly 
help  in  destroying  disease  germs.  I  have 
followed  above  methods,  and  have  not 
had  a  single  case  of  cholera  on  my  farm 
for  past  20  years,  although  the  disease 
has  ravaged  the  neighborhood  a  number 
of  times  during  that  period. 

Ohio.  BENJ.  F.  ALBAUGH. 


MILK  SUBSTITUTES  AND  CALVES. 

On  page  .1136  you  ask  for  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  grain  or  other  feeds  as  a  practical 
milk  substitute  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  I 
give  you  the  results  of  my  own  experi¬ 
ence,  covering  a  period  of  more  than  25 
years.  I  do  not"  believe  that  there  is  a 
perfect  milk  substitute.  I  do  not  believe 
there  ever  will  be.  I  do  not  believe,  as  a 
result  of  my  own  experience,  that  the 
milk  substitutes  can  be  profitably  used  as 
such. 

In  the  established  order  of  nature  the 
young  calf  must  have  mother’s  milk  for 
its  proper  growth  and  development.  The 
length  of  time  necessary  for  it  to  have 
milk  depends  somewhat  upon  the  individ¬ 
ual  calf,  but  more  upon  the  individual 
who  cares  for  it,  for  “The  eye  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  fattens  the  ox.”  I  always  feed  a  calf 
its  own  mother’s  milk  for  at  least  one 
week,  rarely  more  than  10  days,  unless 
convenient.  The  first  24  hours  I  give  all 
the  calf  will  take.  Afterwards,  if  a  greedy 
feeder,  only  a  quart  three  times  daily  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  then  two  measured 
quarts  twice  daily,  and  rarely  increase 
this  amount  of  whole  milk.  When  skim- 
milk  is  available,  I  gradually  substitute 
it  after  the  first  week,  and  increase  the 
quantity,  as  the  calf  shows  ability  to  as¬ 
similate  it. 

As  soon  as  a  calf  shows  an  inclination 
to  nibble  hay,  I  give  a  very  small  handful 
of  silage  with  about  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
white  middlings,  and  as  it  learns  to  eat  it 
increase  the  quantity  at  my  pleasure. 
Usually  a  calf  will  have  learned  to  eat 
hay  freely,  silage  and  grain  in  five  or  six 
weeks,  when  the  milk  is  gradually  with¬ 
drawn,  and  in  a  week’s  time  is  taken 
away  entirely.  I  then  feed  the  following 
ration :  200  pounds  ground  oats ;  200 

pounds  white  middlings ;  50  pounds  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  O.  P.  I  feed  as  much,  twice 
daily,  as  the  calf  will  eat  up  clean  in 
15  minutes.  This  is  the  best  and  most 
satisfactory  ration,  as  well  as  the  cheap¬ 
est,  that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  mix, 
and  I  offer  it  as  a  practical  milk  substi¬ 
tute,  under  the  foregoing  conditions.  It 
must  be  understood  that  good  hay  and 
fresh  water  are  constantly  before  the  calf. 
Even  if  skim-milk  is  available  during  the 
year,  the  above  ration  will  be  found 
profitable  to  use.  H.  c.  collins. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Yet  on  page  1260  another 
reader  gives  the  story  of  his  success  in 
using  the  commercial  calf  feeders. 


Little  Millie’s  father  and  grandfather 
were  Republicans;  and,  as  election  drew 
near,  they  spoke  of  their  opponents  with 
increasing  warmth,  never  heeding  Millie’s 
attentive  ears  and  wondering  eyes.  One 
night,  however,  as  the  little  maid  was 
preparing  for  bed,  she  whispered  in  a 
frightened  little  voice :  “O  mamma,  I 
don’t  dare  to  go  upstairs.  I’m  afraid 
there’s  a  Democrat  under  the  bed !” — 
Woman’s  Journal. 


PARSONS 


“LOW-DOWN” 


MILK  WAGONS 

Are  built 
of  selected 
materials, 
by  skilled 
workmen . 
Experts 
spend  time,  brains,  money,  search¬ 
ing  for  defects,  hunting  for  im¬ 
provements.  Such  methods  in 
manufacture  result  in  Wagons 
which 

NEVER  WEAR  OUT 


For  these  reasons  Parson’s 
"Low-down”  Milk  Wagons  are 
popular.  More  popular  still  be¬ 
cause  of  their  "low-down”  feat¬ 
ure.  Near  to  the  ground,  they 
are  easy  to  jump  into  or  out  of. 
They’re  easy  to  load  and  unload. 
They  won’t  overturn.  Their 
cost  is  "low-down”  too. 

Milk  Dealers' ,  Bakers’,  Butchers’ 
Wagons  Exclusively 

“FOR  27  YEARS  THE  STANDARD” 

Write  at  once  for  Catalog  D  and  Photos 


THE  PARSONS 
CL  WAGON  CO. 


EARLVILLE, 
NEW  YORK 


FARM  ERS’ 
FAVORITE 

GRAIN  DRILLS 


In  proof  of  the  fact  that  Farm¬ 
ers’  Favorite  Drills  are  right 
in  every  way,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that  they  have  been  con¬ 
tinuously  on  the  market  for  more 
than  50  years.  They  are  used  by 
the  best  farmers  in  every  grain 
growing  country  in  the  world. 

There  is  Made  a  Farmers’  Favorite 
Drill  for  Every  Need 

Disc  Drills,  Hoe  Drills,  Shoe 
Drills,  both  plain  and  fertilizer 
and  in  every  size  from  one-horse 
up. 

No  seed  is  too  large  and  none 
too  small  for  the  Farmers’  Favor¬ 
ite  Force  Feed  to  sow. 

Even  depth  of  planting  is  as¬ 
sured  when  the  Farmers’  Favor¬ 
ite  Drill  puts  the  seed  in. 

Send  for  the  Farmer’s  Favor¬ 
ite  Catalogue.  Read  it  and  then 
go  to  your  local  dealer  and  insist 
on  seeing  the  drill  that  is  sold 
under  a  warranty  that  means 
much  to  you. 


INCOFUOO&ATSD 

&PRWGFIELD1  Omo!  U,  p.A. 


A  r  CTUTC  A  BRAND  NEW 
AljLlv  1  u  lighter 

Novel  watch-shaped  Lighter.  Operated 
with  ohe  hand;  gives  an  instautaneotu 
light  every  time.  No  electricity,  no  bat¬ 
tery,  no  wires,  non-explosive  ;  does  away 
with  matches.  Lights  your 
pipe,  cigar,  cigarette,  gas  jet, 
etc.  Dandy  thing  for  the  end 
of  your  chain.  Tremendous 
seller.  Write  quick  for  whole¬ 
sale  terms  and  prices. 


0. 0  ltrnndt  Lighter  Co.,  148  Duane  St.,  N.Y 


Store  Your  Fruit  and  Vegetables 
In  a  Concrete  Cellar 


When  you  store  your  fruit  and  vegetables  this  winter,  do  you 
expect  to  lose  part  of  them  by  freezing  ?  Not  if  you  have  a  con¬ 
crete  cellar,  properly  constructed  of 


UNIVERSAL  CEMENT 


It  will  be  warm,  dry  and  moisture  proof;  will  not  rot  or  crack.  In  such  a  store¬ 
house  your  vegetables  and  roots  will  keep  without  decay,  and  be  protected 
from  rats  and  mice. 

Send  for  our  free  illustrated  160  page  book, “Small  Farm  Buildings 
of  Concrete.”  It  is  full  of  practical  information  for  the  farmer, 
and  contains  instructions  for  building  concrete  structures. 


Universal  Portland  Cement  Co. 

nw£tlAd££°Str.«  „  ,  „  JSSSStAm 

Plants  at  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh.  Annual  Output  12  000,000  Barrels 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Worms ;  Scurfy  Pig. 

1.  I  have  a  four-year-old  black  mare  that 
passes  a  great  many  worms  about  half 
a  finger  long.  What  can  I  do  to  rid  her 
of  them?  Iler  hair  seems  long  and  rough, 
and  she  is  not  as  fat  as  she  should  he 
for  the  amount  of  feed  she  gets.  She 
doesn’t  work  very  much.  She  has  plenty 
of  good  clean  hay.  I  have  been  feeding 
ground  rye  and  oats  but  now  she  gets 
bran  with  a  little  salt  on  it,  and  whole 
oats.  2.  I  just  bought  two  little  white 
pigs,  and  they  have  scurf  on  them.  Wliat 
is  good  for  that?  j.  H.  b. 

1.  Rye  is  poor  feed  for  a  horse.  Feed 
oats  and  bran  along  with  mixed  clover 
hay  and  add  roots  or  a  little  silage.  If 
the  mare  is  not  in  foal  give  her  twice 
daily  in  her  feed  a  tablespoonful  of  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  salt,  dried  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  and  sulphur  and  continue 
for  a  week ;  then  skip  ten  days  and  re¬ 
peat.  If  in  foal  omit  the  iron,  but  give 
the  other  medicines.  Avoid  feeding  swale 
hay.  It  gives  horses  worms.  2.  Wash 
the  pigs  in  a  1-100  solution  of  coal  tar 
dip  and  give  them  clean,  dry  beds  and 
pens.  _  A.  s.  A. 


Eye  Disease  in  Bull. 

I  have  a  young  Guernsey  bull  (eight 
months)  which  has  a  very  sore  eye.  I 
first  noticed  it  about  a  week  ago,  but  on 
examination  could  find  nothing  in  it. 
There  seems  to  be  a  yellowish  abscess 
on  the  ball  at  one  end  of  the  pupil.  I 
have  bathed  it  with  salt  and  water  solu¬ 
tion.  Please  advise  me  as  to  treatment. 
There  is  also  a  film  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  surface.  c.  w.  M. 

Maryland. 

Bathe  the  eye  with  a  10  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  boric  acid,  twice  daily,  each  time 
applying  it  with  a  fresh  swab  of  cotton 
batting.  Each  other  day  dust  the  eye¬ 
ball  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
finely  powdered  calomel  and  boric  acid. 
If  it  is  contagious  ophthalmia,  winch  is 
a  common  disease  of  cattle,  recovery 
should  be  prompt ;  but  if  it  turns  out  to 
be  a  case  of  fungus  hematodes.  which  is 
a  cancerous  disease  and  somewhat  rare, 
that  will  prove  incurable.  Isolate  the 
bull  while  under  treatment.  A.  s.  A. 


Lameness. 

I  have  a  nine-year-old  horse,  which  I 
use  for  driving  purposes.  For  over  a 
year  he  has  had  an  inclination  to  place 
his  front  left  foot  ahead  of  the  other 
when  standing  and  occasionally  curving 
that  leg,  supporting  it  on  the  toe  of  hoof. 
When  I  drive  him  he  trots  perfectly 
square  and  shows  no  lameness  for  about 
10  miles,  but  is  inclined  to  go  more  and 
more  lame  after  going  that  distance  so 
that  at  the  end  of  a  two  hour’s  drive  his 
lameness  is  perceptible  but  not  at  all 
severe.  If  I  rest  him  for  several  hours 
he  starts  all  right  going  through  the  same 
experience.  There  is  no  indication  of  any 
sore  spot  in  hoof,  leg  or  shoulder,  as  far 
as  I  could  ever  see.  What  is  the  trou¬ 
ble?  L.  C. 

New  York. 

If  the  enlargement  is  located  on  the 
inner,  lower  front  aspect  of  the  hock 
joint  (not  knee)  it  is  a  bone  spavin  and 
should  be  let  alone  if  lameness  is  absent. 
If  lameness  is  present  puncture-firing  of 
the  spavin  and  line-firing  of  the  joint, 
followed  by  blistering  and  a  six  weeks’ 
rest  tied  up  short  in  a  narrow  stall, 
would  be  the  approved  treatment.  If 
it  is  a  puff  or  enlargement  not  in  the 
seat  of  spavin  rub  the  part  with  oleate 
of  mercury  each  other  day,  but  stop  for 
a  time,  if  the  skin  becomes  irritated. 

A.  s.  A. 


Cow  Pox. 

I  have  a  cow  about  10  years  old  whose 
teats  are  covered  with  blisters  contain¬ 
ing  serum.  The  teats  become  raw,  and 
I  notice  same  condition  on  her  muzzle. 
What  is  the  trouble,  and  what  should 
be  done  for  it?  j.  y. 

New  Jersey. 

This  is  cow  pox,  a  common,  contagious 
disease  of  the  cow  and  it  is  spread  by 
the  milker’s  hands.  Milk  the  cow  last 
and  keep  her  away  from  other  cows. 
Twice  daily  wash  the  udder  with  a  lo¬ 
tion  composed  of  one  ounce  of  granular 
hyposulphite  of  soda  to  a  quart  of  soft 
water  and  then  apply  glycerite  of  tannin 
to  the  sores,  as  often  as  found  necessary. 

A.  S.  A. 


Ailing  Cats. 

Our  cats  are  badly  troubled  with  a 
small  red  lice  and  diarrhoea.  They  have 
abnormal  appetites,  want  to  eat  all  the 
time.  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy? 

New  York.  G.  B. 

Give  each  affected  cat  a  dose  of  eas- 
toria  as  a  physic  and  to  help  get  rid  of 
worms  which  doubtless  are  present;  or 
give  worm  medicine  to  be  bought,  ready 
for  use,  at  the  drug  store.  For  vermin 
use  Dalmatian  insect  powder.  Put  some 
of  the  powder,  and  the  cat’s  body  in  a 
gunny  sack.  Hold  the  sack  about  the 
cat’s  neck  and  then  shake  well  to  get  the 
powder  into  the  hair.  a.  s.  a. 


Disease  of  Hogs. 

How  should  I  feed  young  pigs  when 
taken  away  from  sow?  I  have  no  milk. 
I  have  just  lost  five  out  of  a  litter  of  10; 
eight  or  10  weeks  old.  They  have  been 
looking  puny  for  about  a  week,  shiver. 


kick  and  die.  I  have  fed  white  mid¬ 
dlings  stirred  up  with  water  to  pudding. 
Are  black  teeth  the  trouble?  Are  the 
sharp  little  prickles  at  the  back  of  the 
mouth  black  teeth  and  should  they  be 
pulled?  J.  c.  B. 

Black  teeth  have  no  significance  what¬ 
ever,  do  not  cause  disease  and  need  not 
be  pulled.  They  are  the  little  sharp 
teeth  mentioned.  We  suspect  that  chol¬ 
era  is  killing  the  pigs;  but  they  should 
have  been  running  out  right  long  and 
fed  light,  laxative  slop,  instead  of  thick, 
heating  “pudding.”  Have  a  veterinarian 
immunize  remaining  pigs  with  serum  if 
he  finds  cholera  present  and  meanwhile 
turn  the  pigs  on  grass  and  feed  light 
slop  of  milk,  middlings  and  limewater. 

A.  s.  a. 


Bloating. 

I  have  a  two-year-old  heifer  coming 
three  in  the  Spring ;  she  freshened  last 
Spring.  About  two  weeks  ago  I  saw 
that  she  bloated  on  the  left  side,  but  in 
a  day  or  two  it  was  all  gone.  At  that 
time  she  was  on  dry  pasture  daytimes, 
and  kept  in  stable  nights;  fed  a  light 
feed  of  cornstalk,  millet  or  hay  once  a 
day.  I  am  milking  her  and  for  grain 
was  feeding  a  mixture  of  100  pounds i 
bran,  100  pounds  cornmeal,  100  pounds 
cotton-seed  meal,  with  a  little  middlings 
added.  The  bloating  has  come  back 
again,  and  it  does  not  go  out  entirely  as 
it  did.  I  am  feeding  her  the  same  kind 
of  coarse  fodder  as  before  once  daily, 
pasture  daytime,  give  one  quart  of  the 
mixed  grain  with  one  quart  gluten  and 
three  quarts  ground  oats  added  daily. 
Is  it  the  feed  that  causes  it?  F.  B.  B. 

New  York. 

Chronic  bloating  often  is  due  to  tuber¬ 
culosis,  so  that  an  affected  animal  al¬ 
ways  should  be  tested  with  tuberculin. 


A  PET  B.  I.  RED. 

In  other  cases  it  simply  indicates  indiges¬ 
tion  and  the  feed  and  feeding  are  to 
blame.  If  she  is  not  tuberculous  give 
her  a  full  dose  of  physic  and  then  feed 
more  carefully,  omitting  millet  hay  and 
adding  some  succulent  feed,  such  as  roots 
or  silage.  Let  her  take  plenty  of  out¬ 
door  exercise  every  day.  a.  s.  a. 


Spavin. 

I  have  a  horse  about  25  years  of  age 
that  is  in  fairly  good  condition  except 
that  she  has  a  spavin  on  both  hind  legs 
at  the  hock  joint.  The  veterinarian  told 
me  that  it  would  not  pay  to  doctor  her 
on  account  of  her  age.  What  is  your 
opinion?  a.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  treating 
spavins  in  a  25-year-old  horse  and  if 
lameness  is  not  present  they  certainly 
should  be  let  alone.  If  lameness  is  pres¬ 
ent  and  you  have  to  use  the  horse  she 
might  be  laid  up  six  weeks  and  treated 
for  spavin,  by  the  veterinarian,  or  with 
spavin  remedies.  a.  s.  a. 


Bone  Tumor. 

Is  there  any  remedy  for  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  on  hind  leg  of  my  horse  just  below 
and  alongside  knee  joint?  The  local  vet¬ 
erinarian  gave  me  some  tincture  of  iodine 
and  potash  to  apply.  There  seems  to 
be  no  result  from  this  treatment  and  I 
am  afraid  to  apply  too  frequently.  Horse 
is  a  three-year-old  colt,  1,200  pounds 
weight,  and  quite  valuable.  w.  w. 

Delaware. 

The  fact  that  the  foot  of  the  lame 
leg  is  “pointed”  when  the  horse  stands 
at  rest  indicates  lameness  in  the  foot,  and 
navicular  disease  would  be  the  most  likely 
cause;  but  a  horse  warms  out  of  that 
lameness  when  driven.  This  fact  elim¬ 
inates  the  likelihood  of  navicular  disease 
and  one  would  next  suspect  corns,  ring¬ 
bone,  or  sidebone.  The  latter  disease  is 
practically  restricted  to  draft  horses. 
Ringbone  can  be  readily  detected  by  the 
presence  of  an  enlargement  of'  the 
pastern,  just  above  the  hoof,  or  between 
hoof  and  fetlock.  Try  effects  of  a  roll¬ 
ing  motion  bar  shoe  put  on  over  a  leather 
sole,  or  a  three-quarter  rolling  motion 
plate  put  on  over  a  rubber  pad  with  thick 
heels.  Repeated  blistering  of  the  hoof- 
head  would  be  indicated  if  different  shoe¬ 
ing  fails.  a.  s.  a. 


Sawdust  for  Litter. 

Is  there  any  truth  in  the  statement 
that  the  henmen  of  the  West  use  saw¬ 
dust  and  baled  shavings  for  their  hens 
to  scratch  in?  d.  g. 

Nashua,  N.  H. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  practice  of 
Western  poultrymen  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  sawdust  and  shavings  for  litter  is, 
but  I  know  of  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  used  if  convenient.  I  have  used 
sawdust  in  my  henhouse,  though  I  pre¬ 
fer  vegetable  matter  for  litter.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  some  objection  to  saw¬ 
dust  on  the  ground  that  the  hens  will 
pick  it  up  with  their  grain,  but  I  have 
never  observed  this,  if  true.  si.  b.  d. 


Hens  With  Colds. 

I  have  12  White  P.  R.  pullets  pur¬ 
chased  in  September.  I  feed  a  little  more 
than  a  pint  of  scratch  food  morning  and 
afternoon,  keep  growing  mash  in  hopper. 
I  mix  about  20  per  cent  cut  Alfalfa  and 
five  per  cent  meat  scrap  with  dry  mash, 
supply  fresh  water,  charcoal,  grit,  etc. 
Clean  drop  board  every  morning  and 
spray  with  disinfectant  every  week.  Mid¬ 
dle  of  October  I  put  muslin  curtains  in 
swinging  frames  of  windows  and  closed 
them  every  night.  Later  I  hung  a  cotton 
curtain  on  a  wire  in  front  of  roosts ;  have 
let  the  birds  out  of  house  but  very  little 
since  October  1st.  About  the  middle  of 
October  I  noticed  several  birds  with 
dirty  bills  and  I  found  they  had  colds. 
I  used  permanganate  of  potash  in  drink¬ 
ing  water  and  cleaned  out  nostrils  night 
and  morning  with  kerosene.  More  birds 
became  affected.  They  sneeze  and  have 
slight  discharge  from  nostrils,  but  no  bad 
odor  or  diarrhoea.  Birds  are  all  bright 
and  lively  and  seem  to  gain  in  weight 
but  not  so  much  as  I  think  they  should. 
Lately  I  have  been  leaving  the  window’s 
wide  open  at  night  and  letting  the  cur¬ 
tain  in  front  of  the  roosts  sag  an  inch 
or  two  at  the  top.  I  am  using  a  small 
syringe  with  permanganate  of  potash  to 
clean  out  their  nostrils.  Some  of  the 
first  victims  seem  to  be  nearly  cured  but 
several  more  fowls  appear  to  be  affected. 

Massachusetts.  w.  M.  b. 

You  have  coddled  your  hens  to  their 
detriment.  There  has  been  no  occasion 
up  to  this  time  for  the  use  of  curtains 
in  windows,  and  certainly  not  in  front 
of  perches;  in  fact,  you  do  not  need  the 
latter  in  your  house  at  all.  The  window’ 
curtains  should  be  dropped  only  on  the 
coldest  nights  through  the  Winter  and 
the  hens  should  be  at  liberty  to  go  in  and 
out  regardless  of  w’eather  or  depth  of 
snow.  When  you  have  occasion  to  dress 
one  of  your  fowls  you  will  find  that  they 
have  a  suit  of  underclothing  that  would 
be  the  envy  of  an  Arctic  explorer.  The 
dust,  of  the  floor  will  not  injure  your  hens 
hut  it  is  possible  that  the  spray  that  you 
are  using  upon  the  perches  gives  '  off 
fumes  irritating  to  their  nostrils.  A  dry 
loam  floor  is  superior  to  one  of  board's 
for  your  little  house.  Renew  it  at  least 
once  a  year  and  let  the  hens  wallow  in 
it.  Use  a  little  permanganate  of  potash 
in  the  fowl’s  drinking  water  but  save 
yourself  the  trouble,  and  the  hens  the 
irritation,  caused  by  the  use  of  the  syr¬ 
inge.  _  at.  b.  d. 

Intestinal  Trouble. 

Please  tell  me  the  cause  and  remedy 
for  thin  yellow  droppings.  My  hens  are 
yearlings,  have  free  range,  running  water 
and  in  addition  have  water  pans  in  house 
which  are  rinsed  out  daily.  I  feed  the 
Cornell  formula  for  dry  mash  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  am  using  commercial  scratch  feed,  and 
at  other  times  have  fed  corn,  wheat,  and 
oats.  Hens  have  laid  heavily  all  Win¬ 
ter  and  Summer  up  to  six  weeks  ago.  I 
have  noticed  some  of  the  yellowish  drop¬ 
pings  all  along  and  there  are  a  few  in 
among  my  pullets,  which  are  laying  32% 
at  present  writing.  Pullets  are  kept  in 
semi-confinement ;  that  is,  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  under  the  house  which  is  raised 
five  feet  from  the  ground.  Houses  are 
the  curtain  front,  shed  roof  style,  20  feet 
deep.  a.  j.  l.  w. 

New  York. 

Your  hens  are  probably  getting  a  lit¬ 
tle  too  much  laxative  food  in  their  ra¬ 
tions  and  you  may  need  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  beef  scrap,  oil  meal,  skim- 
milk,  green  food,  or  other  laxative  por¬ 
tion  of  their  feed  until  the  droppings  as¬ 
sume  a  more  natural  consistency  and 
color.  Look  carefully,  also,  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  meat  scrap  that  you  are  using 
to  see  that  it  is  not  in  the  least  tainted, 
and  do  not  feed  any  grain  that  show’s  evi¬ 
dence  of  mold.  With  the  correction  of 
any  defects  in  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  foods  used,  I  think  that  the  trouble 
you  speak  of  will  disappear.  m.  b.  d. 


Cutting  Roosters’  Spurs. 

I  had  a  rooster  who  had  a  Mexican 
disposition  and  was  a  woman-hater.  He 
would  fight  my  wife  at  every  opportunity, 
so  relieved  me  of  some  of  my  obligations, 
lie  does  not  bother  men,  and  my  little 
four-year-old  girl  catches  him  by  the  tail 
and  drives  him  for  a  horse  and  he  won’t 
hurt  her.  I  was  afraid  he  would  injure 
some  one,  so  took  off  his  spurs.  I  had 
another  person  to  hold  him  still  and 
sawed  them  off  with  a  hack  saw.  A 
butclier’s  saw  would  do  as  well.  The 
knife  is  too  hard  work,  and  tin  snips  or 
pruning  shears  stand  a  good  chance  of 
cracking  the  horny  casing  of  the  spur 
and  of  cracking  the  bones.  They  don’t 
seein  to  mind  it.  ai.  A.  p. 

Alabama. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Price#. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
TT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

O.W.  IngersoU,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


WISHER’S  BCE  TOOLS 


WISNER  MEG.  CO. 

230  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 

" Everything  for  Dairymen  Always  in  Stock 


Hoes  Everything  Any  4  H.  P. 
Engine  Does  and  Some  Work 
That  No  Other  Engine  Can  Do 


Schebler 

Carburetor 

with 

Patented 

Economy 

Tube 


Patented 
Clutch 
Pulley 


4H.P. 
4  Cycle 

Weight 
190  lbs. 


Guaran¬ 
teed  10 
yean 


The  Farmer* s  Best  Helper— 
His  Wife* a  as  Well!  • 


Mr.  David  Linton,  Ransom,  HI., 
says;  “The  Cushman  is  the  best 
engine  for  all  work  on  the  farm. 
My  wife  uses  it  as  much  as  I  do. 
Have  never  put  hand  to  washer  or 
separator  since  I  got  it.”  The 


Farm  Cushman 


(J All-Purpose  Engine 

la  on  the  Job  the  year  around  for  any  power  work 
anywhere,  any  time,  and  operates  any  binder.  The 
Original  Binder  Engine.  Light  weight  and  com¬ 
pact.  ^WeighMylthout  base,  187  lbs.  Delivers  ful  l 


feet  regulation  and  control,  saves  gasoU 
2-cylinder  6-H.  P.  up  to  20-H.  P.  Engines. 

Don’t  buy  an  angina  of  any  §ixa 
till  you  hava  toon  our  catalog 
of  Light  Weight  Farm  Engines. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
2091  N  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb, 


CIRCULAR  SAWS 

Saw  Tables,  Wood  Sawing  Outfits 

on  wheels.  6  horse-power  gasoline 
engine,  $116.00.  Ice  Hoists. 
Catalogue  fbbx. 

PALMER  BROS.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


Manure  Spreader  $ 
Prices  Slashed! 


My  low  direct-from-factory  prices  will 
save  you  $25  to  $50.  My  prices  on  complete 
spreaders,  $64.75  to  $79.50.  Attachments  only 
$39.50  up.  Think  of  It!  Prices  never  before 
equaled.  Lowest  ever  made!  write  today — act 
quick.  These  special  prices  good  for  60  days  only. 


30  Days’  Free  Trial 

Backed  by  a  $26,000  legal 
nd.  Five  year  warranty. 
■10,000  Galloway  spreaders  now  in 
use.  Proved  best  by  actual  teat. 
Get  my  catalog  and  special  19U 
offer  and  lowest  special  prices. 
WRITE  TODAY— ACT  NOW1 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  CO. 

278  Galloway  Station  (443)  Waterloo,  lows 


For  Fcrm  or  Factory 


EASY 
TEKM3 
TO 

RBUlABLg 

PBOPLB 


rosnsLi  os  , 

BTATtOMA/tr 


Wood  Sawing  Out/ite,  Three  Styles,  Ail  Sizee 
MAKE  MORE  MONEY— DO  LESS  WORK 


•  w  uv.vu  via 


vuv  wvi  garmuiv  wu 

gines.  ' 1  They  make  money  and  save  work.  Take  them 
wherever  the  work  is..  They  are  strong,  durable,  and  reliable. 
In  fact  they  are  willing  workers  and  never  quit.  Don’t  sleep 
another  night  till_  you  have  sent  for  information  that  means 

Tell  us  SIZE  FARM  YOU 
proposition.  DO  IT  NOW. 

GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 


auuiuci  111*111  tut  juu  nave 

DOLLARS  FOR  YOU. 
HA\  E  and  get  special 

R.  CONSOLIDATED 


202  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS 

TTNDER  this  heading  we  endeavor  to  give  advice  and 
' J  suggestions  about  feeding  mixtures  of  grains  and 
fodders.  No  definite  rules  are  given,  but  the  advice  is 
based  upon  experience  and  average  analysis  of  foods. 
Hy  “protein”  is  ment  the  elements  in  the  food  which  go 
to  make  muscle  or  lean  meat.  “Carbohydrates”  comprise 
the  starch,  sugar,  etc.,  which  make  fat  and  provide  fuel 
for  the  body,  while  “fat”  is  the  pure  oil  found  in  foods. 
"Dry  matter”  means  the  weight  of  actual  food  left  in 
fodder  or  grain  when  all  the  water  is  driven  otr.  A 
“narrow  ration”  means  one  in  which  the  proportion  of 
protein  to  carbohydrates  is  close — a  “wide”  ration  means 
one  which  shows  a  larger  proportion  of  carbohydrates. 


Ration  With  Brewery  Grains. 

What  kind  of  feeds  should  be  used  with 
brewery  grains?  We  get  the  grains  fresh 
from  the  brewery  twice  a  week  for  milch 
cows.  I  feed  a  scoopful  of  grains  twice 
a  day  with  a  little  gluten,  and  would  like 
to  make  a  good  balanced  ration  for  Win¬ 
ter  feeding  by  adding  something  else. 
Would  you  continue  gluten,  or  is  cotton¬ 
seed  better?  "  K.  o. 

As  you  do  not  state  what  kind  of  rough- 
age  you  are  feeding  I  am  unable  to  give 
you  any  definite  figures  in  regard  to  the 
kinds  and  amounts  of  the  different  feeds 
to  use.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  how¬ 
ever,  if  you  are  feeding  hay  and  silage  I 
would  suggest  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
hominy  and  cotton-seed  meal,  feeding  an 
average  of  about  five  pounds  per  day  of 
this  mixture  to  each  cow  in  full  flow  of 
milk,  in  addition  to  the  wet  grains  which 
you  are  feeding  at  the  present  time.  Or 
you  can  use  gluten  instead  of  cotton-seed, 
but  there  is  more  risk  of  gluten  causing 
udder  trouble  with  heavy  milkers.  Of 
course  in  making  this  change  it  should  be 
done  very  gradually,  or  unsatisfactory 
results  are  sure  to  follow.  c.  s.  G. 


Sweet  Potatoes  for  Cow*. 

Will  you  advise  me  whether  there  is 
any  logic  in  the  old  saying  that  “raw 
sweet  potatoes  will  surely  dry  up  a  milch 
cow?”  Cows  are  very  fond  of  sweets 
and  through  this  section,  second  size  po¬ 
tatoes  sell  at  eight  cents  per  %-bushel 
basket.  G.  W.  B. 

Delaware. 

I  suppose  that  if  a  cow  is  allowed  to 
gorge  herself  on  sweet  potatoes  they 
might  derange  her  digestive  functions  and 
interfere  with  the  milk  flow,  but  that 
making  sweet  potatoes  a  part  of  a  fairly 
well-balanced  ration  will  dry  up  a  cow 
is  simply  nonsense.  Fed  judiciously, 
along  with  feed  of  higher  protein  value, 
the  potatoes  will  be  found  an  excellent 
succulent  food,  better  than  beets,  and 
as  good  as  silage.  w.  F.  massey. 


Feeding  Young  Pigs. 

Would  you  give  me  a  ration  for  feeding 
young  pigs?  I  would  like  to  push  them 
as  fast  as  possible.  What  and  how  much 
should  I  feed  as  soon  as  weaned?  I  raise 
Berkshires,  and  have  corn  ;  can  get  wheat 
middlings  at  $1.50,  bran  at  $1.40,  oil 
meal,  $1.80.  F.  M.  A. 

Greenlane,  Pa. 

At  weaning  time,  eight  weeks  of  age, 
feed  those  pigs  per  day  for  each  100 
pounds  of  live  weight  two  pounds  corn- 
meal,  one  of  middlings  and  one  of  oil 
meal  mixed  in  six  quarts  of  water.  In 
place  of  the  oil  meal  one-half  pound  of 
tankage  may  be  used  to  advantage,  espe¬ 
cially  should  the  oil  meal  cause  scours. 
Feed  twice  a  day  and  give  pigs  access  to 
salt,  ashes,  lime  and  slaked  bone  meal 
and  clean  soil.  Increase  the  protein 
slightly  during  the  next  eight  weeks, 
feeding  at  that  time,  16  weeks  old,  per 
day  for  each  100  pounds  of  weight,  five 
quarts  of  water  and  five  pounds  of  the 
following:  One  pound  each  of  cormneal, 
bran,  middlings,  and  half  pound  oil  meal. 
If  skim  milk  be  available  use  one  quart 
each  of  cormneal,  bran  and  middlings  to 
five  quarts  of  skim  milk.  During  the  next 
four  weeks  the  proportion  of  protein 
should  be  gradually  reduced,  so  that  at 
the  age  of  20  weeks  the  iwgs  should  get 
for  each  100  pounds  of  weight  two  pounds 
cormneal  and  one  each  of  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings,  to  about  four  quarts  of  water  per 
day.  The  pigs  should  now  be  z-eady  for 
a  six  or  seven-weeks’  period  of  feeding 
preparatory  to  fattening  largely  on  corn. 
During  this  seven  weeks’  period  the  fol¬ 
lowing  may  be  fed :  Cornmeal,  two 
pounds;  middlings,  two  pounds;  oil  meal 
and  bran,  each  one  pound.  Feed  nearly 
five  pounds  of  this  mixture  in  four  to 
five  quarts  of  water  per  day  per  100 
pounds  of  pigs.  Decrease  the  water  each 
week  until  at  the  end  of  the  period,  when 
three  quarts  of  water  may  be  used.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  the  corn  part  of  the  ration 
may  be  slightly  inci’eased.  At  the  age  of 
22  or  23  weeks  the  pigs  start  on  the  fat¬ 
tening  ration,  which  should  be  largely 
corn,  at  least  eight  pounds  of  corn  to  one 
of  oil  meal  or  one-half  pound  of  tankage. 

Near  the  close  of  the  fattening  corn 
alone  is  the  usual  practice,  but  some  ex¬ 
tra  protein  aids  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion.  The  above  rations  are  high  in  pro¬ 
tein,  as  any  table  of  .analyses  will  show, 
so  do  not  over-feed  the  pigs  at.  any  time; 
see  that  they  get  enough  fluid  and  have 
access  to  plenty  of  mineral  matter.  The 
above  formulas  are  to  be  used  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  proportion  of  feeds  and  of  water 
to  live  weight  each  week,  and  then  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  weekly  increase  in  weight  of 
the  pigs. 

A  simpler  way  would  be  to  feed  in  the 
form  of  a  slop  three  pounds  of  an  equal 
mixture  of  cormneal  and  middlings  to  five 
quarts  of  water  for  each  100  pounds 


weight  of  pigs  per  day.  Later  mix  two 
parts  by  weight  of  cornmeal  to  one  each 
of  middlings  and  bran,  feeding  five  pounds 
per  day  to  each  100  pounds  of  live  weight 
of  pigs.  Part  of  the  feed  may  be  fed  dry 
and  the  rest  in  a  thin  slop,  so  that  each 
100  pounds  of  pigs  has  the  proper  allow¬ 
ance  of  water.  This  allowance  is  six 
quarts  per  100  pounds  of  pigs  at  weaning 
time,  gradually  decreasing  to  two  quarts 
per  100  pounds  at  the  end  of  the  fatten¬ 
ing  period.  Two  feeds  per  day  are  usual¬ 
ly  given,  though  three  may  be  given  if 
you  desire.  Do  not  over-feed.  See  that 
the  pigs  have  a  good  appetite  and  relish 
their  food  at  all  times.  The  rations  given 
here  ought  to  give  good  i-esults,  and 
whether  the  gains  will  be  highly  profitable 
depends  on  the  cost  and  selling  price  of 
the  pigs  and  on  the  cost  of  the  feeds  con¬ 
sumed,  their  quality  and  upon  the  thrift 
of  the  pigs.  W.  E.  DUCKAVALL. 

Ohio. 


“Peanut  Bran.” — Consul-General  Skin¬ 
ner  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  reports  a  con¬ 
siderable  demand  in  that  country  for 
both  peanut  shells  and  the  red  skin  which 
is  found  on  the  peanut  kernel.  Both  are 
used  for  stock  feeding,  and  are  known  as 
peanut  bran.  The  peanut  shells  are 
crushed  or  ground  as  fine  as  possible,  and 
mixed  with  waste  molasses.  This  dry  form 
of  feeding  molasses  appears  to  be  satis¬ 
factory.  The  shells  themselves  have  ap¬ 
parently  no  nutritive  value,  although  they 
certainly  give  what  is  known  as  “bulk” 
to  the  ration.  The  red  skin  of  the  kernels 
is  also  known  as  peanut  bran,  and  they 
contain  14  per  cent  or  a  little  more  of 
fat.  Fine  peanut  bran  of  this  character 
brings  from  $11  to  $12  per  ton  at  whole¬ 
sale,  and  there  appears  to  be  considerable 
demand  for  it.  Over  16,000  tons  of  this 
peanut  bran  were  imported  into  Germany 
last  year.  This  is  mentioned  to  show 
how  the  Germans  and  other  Europeans 
are  studying  to  utilize  all  possible  forms 
of  feeding  fertilizing  stuff.  The  crushed 
peanut  shells  and  dried  ground  moss  or 
peat  are  used  for  holders  or  fillers  of 
waste  molasses,  and  everything  which 
would  possibly  afford  nutriment  for  either 
beast  or  plant  is  examined  and  bandied 
in  the  most  accurate,  scientific  way.  This 
saving  is  ah  absolute  necessity  in  the 
European  countries.  We  have  not  come 
to  the  point  yet  in  this  country  where 
such  saving  is  found  necessary,  but  it 
will  follow  as  a  natural  course  within  the 
life  of  many  a  man  of  middle  years. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  DAIRYMEN. 

It  is  so  much  easier  to  point  out  de¬ 
fects  in  any  existing  institution  than  it 
is  to  provide  real  remedies  for  them  that 
one  hesitates  to  criticise  even  where  criti¬ 
cism  may  be  merited,  and  fortunately, 
little  criticism  is  called  for  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  management  of  this  Association. 
They  are  unfortunate,  however,  in  their 
choice  of  an  auditorium  in  which  to  hold 
their  meetings,  as  few  worse  places  could 
be  found  than  the  low-ceiled,  unventilated, 
noisy,  mess  room  of  the  Armory.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  strong  speaker  to  hold  the  at¬ 
tention  of  his  audience  when  the  air  of 
the  room  is  foul  from  lack  of  ventilation 
and  the  floor  above  transmits  a  constant 
rattlety-thumpety-bang  from  the  exhibit¬ 
ors  and  their  visitors  overheard. 

The  spacious  drill  room  of  the  Armory 
was  filled  with  exhibits  from  manufac¬ 
turers  of  dairy  supplies  and  the  State 
Agricultural  Colleges,  while  one  end  was 
given  to  a  display  of  butter  and  cheese 
from  private  makers,  waiting  to  be 
scored  by  experts.  As  a  somewhat  more 
novel  exhibit  than  others,  several  makes 
of  milking  machines  attracted  attention, 
and  a  few  patient  cows  in  the  basement 
submitted  to  daily  demonstrations  of  their 
effectiveness.  It  was  so  few  years  ago 
that  the  idea  of  a  nickle-plated,  rubber- 
lined  calf  seemed  utterly  chimerical  to 
the  writer  that  he  always  wants  to  stick 
his  thumb  into  one  of  the  teat  cups  when 
the  power  is  turned  on  and  l’econvince 
himself  that  the  things  really  do  suck. 
They  do,  however,  and  if  they  could  only 
bunt,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  blind¬ 
folded  cow  could  tell  whether  she  was 
rearing  a  calf  or  a  gasoline  engine. 

There  were  probably  good  reasons  why 
the  four-day  program  was  not  condensed 
into  two,  though  they  were  not  evident 
to  the  casual  visitor.  To  a  dairyman 
who  hasn’t  a  pretty  good  hired  man  at 
home,  four  days  is  a  good  while  to  spend 
in  even  so  attractive  a  city  as  Syracuse, 
just  previous  to  the  holidays.  The  writer 
did  not  hear  all  the  addresses,  but  those 
that  he  did  hear  were  typically  Itoose- 
veltian ;  that  is,  they  were  homilies  upon 
the  commonplace  virtues  of  dairy  prac¬ 
tice,  rather  than  attempts  to  enunciate 
anything  new.  And,  after  all,  that  is 
about  all  there  is  to  it.  Dairy  herds 
must  be  improved  by  eliminating  the 
poor  cows  and  bettering  the  good  ones; 
milk  and  its  products  must  be  handled 
in  a  cleanly  way,  all  the  way  from  the 
barn  to  the  table;  producer,  mauufac- 
turer,  and  distributor,  must  be  competent 
and  honest;  each  must  study  his  busi¬ 
ness  from  every  possible  angle,  that  his 
efficiency  may  be  increased  and  all  must 
learn  to  work  together  for  the  common 
good,  that  each  may  receive  his  share. 
So,  and  so  only,  will  the  milky  millenium 
ever  arrive  and  the  keeping  of  cows  be¬ 
come  in  practice  what  it  is  now  in  un¬ 
disputed  theory,  the  basis  of  all  improved 
agriculture,  and  the  star  of  hope  before 
fhe  ofttimes  well  nigh  discouraged  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer. 

The  discussion  of  trade  relations  be¬ 
tween  our  neighbors  to  the  North  and 
ourselves  was  most  interesting,  in  fact, 


to  the  writer,  the  most  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion  of  all.  Prof.  .T.  A.  Ruddick.  Can¬ 
adian  Dairy  Commissioner,  talked  of 
dairying  in  Canada  and  our  mutual  trade 
relations  in  dairy  products.  We  are  al¬ 
ways  given  to  understand,  just  previous 
to  a  proposed  reduction  in  tariff  rates 
with  any  other  country,  that  that  coun¬ 
try  has  long  been  engaged  in  stacking 
her  surplus  products  against  the  line, 
ready  to  topple  the  heap  over  upon  us 
the  minute  the  tariff  is  reduced.  And  we 
believe  it,  of  course.  According  to  Prof. 
Ruddick,  however,  Canada  has  some 
mouths  of  her  own  to  feed,  and  they  are 
growing  steadily  more  numerous,  if  not 
larger.  There  has  always  been  an  ex¬ 
change  of  dairy  products  between  the 
two  countries,  and  naturally,  more  under 
low  tariffs  than  under  high.  We  have 
not  only  imported  from  Canada  but  we 
have  exported  to  her,  and  a  large  part 
of  this  exchange  has  been  due  to  geo¬ 
graphical  relations  which  have  overcome 
the  artificial  barriers  erected  by  tariff 
laws.  Large  cities  near  the  border  must 
draw  their  dairy  supplies  from  the  coun¬ 
try  about  them,  and  imaginary  lines  be¬ 
tween  those  cities  and  the  country  a  few 
miles  distant  will  not  prevent  ail  inter¬ 
change  of  commodities.  As  would  natur¬ 
ally  be  expected,  dairying  conditions  in 
Canada  are  much  the  same  as  those  in 
this  country.  The  cow  population  of  the 
older  Provinces  of  Eastern  Canada  is 
decreasing,  though  production  per  cow 
is  increasing.  This  latter  is  largely  due 
to  the  good  influence  of  cow  testing  asso¬ 
ciations.  Western  Canada  is  increasing 
the  number  of  her  dairy  cows,  as  is  our 
own  West.  Home  consumption  in  Canada 
is  increasing  and  a  very  slight  exporta¬ 
tion  of  dairy  products  immediately  raises 
the  price  there  to  a  level  with  our  own 
and  checks  exportation.  While  Canada 
is  exporting  a  small  amount  of  milk,  but¬ 
ter,  cream,  and  cheese,  she  is  importing 
butter  from  New  Zealand.  This  latter 
country,  by  the  way,  so  Prof.  Ruddick 
thinks,  is  destined,  with  Australia,  to  be¬ 
come  a  large  source  of  supply  for  the 
world  trade  in  dairy  products.  New  Zea¬ 
land’s  peculiar  climate  and  the  inci’easing 
price  of  her  lands,  which  bars  the  further 
extension  of  sheep  raising,  make  dairying 
the  most  profitable  enterprise  there,  and 
her  small  population  permits  her  to  ex¬ 
port  a  large  part  of  her  product.  The 
opening  of  the  Panama  canal  will  put  us 
directly  upon  her  trade  route  to  Europe, 
and  she  will  certainly  unload  a  part  of 
her  cargoes  here. 

But  I  nearly  forgot  to  speak  of  cheese. 
The  increasing  demand  for  milk  and 
butter,  both  in  Canada  and  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  is  curtailing  the  production  of  cheese. 
To  one  not  acquainted  with  the  extent 
of  the  ice-cream  business,  the  amount  of 
whole  milk  and  cream  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  that  delicacy  is  astonish¬ 
ing.  This  helps,  also,  to  reduce  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  raw  material  from  which  cheese 
is  made.  m.  b.  d. 


“JOHNNY,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  that  mouse?”  “Give  it  to  teacher.” 
“Why,  she  doesn’t  want  it.”  “Oh.  she’ll 
jump  at  it.” — Florida  Times-Union. 


HORSE  LAME? 


Use  It  INDIO'S  Famous 

OI NT MK NT.  A  Hurt*  cure 
for  bone,  bog,  and  blood 
spavin,  ringbone,  curb,  soft  bunches,  splint,  etc.  fcO  cents,  post¬ 
paid.  E.  kiudlg,  Jr.,  llemcdy  Co.,  4b 2 5  Woodland  Avo.,  Pliila, 


MINERAL 
"SHEAVE 
“...REMEDY 

Booklet 
free 

13  Package  CURES  any  case  or  money  refunded. 
$1  Package  CURES  ordinary  cases. 

Mineral  Heave  RemedyCo..461  N.  Fourth  Ave.  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

GombauWs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Brice  $1.60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  CtySend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


COLLEGES 

Grant,  Iowa,  March  3,  1913. 
Troy  Chemical  Co. ,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. . 
Your  cxcollont  book  pleased  us  so  much 
that  1  am  asking  you  to  send  us  8  mom 
copies  for  our  Agricultural  class. 
Thanks.  A.  W.  FuiLurs,  Frin. 

Un’ty  of  California,  Berkeley,  March  11. 
Troy  Chomical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  V.: 
1  wish  to  thank  you  for  tho  Savo-The- 
jlorso  Book,  which  contains  many  val- 
uablo  suggestions  and  good  advice  for 
I  horse  owners. 

Very  truly  yours,  F.  L  Gnirmi. 

WE  ORIGINATED  the  plan  of  treating  horses 
Under  Signed  Contract  to  Return  Money  if 
Remedy  fails.  You  risk  nothing  by  writing;  it 
will  cost  you  nothing  for  advice  and  there  will 
be  no  string  to  it. 

r  OUR  LATEST  Save-Tlie-Horse  BOOK  is  our  18 
Years’  Discoveries — Treating  Every  Kind  Ring¬ 
bone — Thoropin— SPAVIN  —and  ALL— Shoulder, 
Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  and  Tendon  Disease — Tells 
How  to  Test  for  Spavin;  how  to  locate  and  treat 
58  forms  of  LAMENESS— Illustrated. 

OUR  CHARGES  for  Treatment  ARE  MOD¬ 
ERATE.  But  write  and  we  will  send  our — BOOK 
— Sample  Contract  and  Advice — ALL  FREE  to 
(Horse  Owners  and  Managers — Only). 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamlon,  N.  Y. 
Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The-' 
Horse  WITH  CONTRACT,  or  we  send 
by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  paid. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLAND! 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 

Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


ABSORBINE 


also  any  Bunch  or  Swelling.  No  blister,  no 
hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Con« 
centrated — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an 
application.  $2  per  bottle  delivered. 

Book  3  K  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR., antiseptic  liniment  for  mam 
kind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Knotted 
Varicose  Veins,  Ulcers.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  “F.vidence”  free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  13.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


is  a  feed  of  great  value  in  itself.  It  increases  the  assimilative  and 
digestive  powers,  of  your  Farm  Stock. 

It  is  absolutely  different  from  any  other  feed  in  the  world, 
because  of  its  peculiar  properties. 

Its  antiseptic  properties  free  the  stomach 
and  intestines  from  worms  or  bacteria,  thus 
enabling  your  animal  to  get  full  value 
from  its  food. 

FOR  ALL  FARM  STOCK 

feed  H  Molassine  Meal,  ^4  regular  ration 
to  get  best  results. 

Write  us  for  our  latest  book  on  Feeding. 


Look  for  this  Trade 
Mark 

on  overy  bag 

fc  dk-mj 


“MOLASSINE 
MEAL”  i»  pul  up 
in  100  lb.  bags. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
it  or  write  direct. 


MOLASSINE  ^COMPANYj26  Board  of  Trade,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

St.  John.  Montreal.  Toronto.  Winnipeg. 
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the  ruraT)  new-yorker 


1393 


More  Money  From  Your  Hens! 

Do  You  Want  to  Learn  How? 

WE  are  in  a  position  to  help  you  with  your  poultry.  The  best  poultry  writers  in  the  country 
are  ready  to  answer  your  questions,  and  will  direct  you  stop  by  step  in  the  development  and 
care,  of  your  flock.  Through  their  help  you  may  become  an  expert  yourself,  if  you  will  follow 
their  suggestions  and  take  up  a  lino  of  reading  in  connection  with  your  practical  work  in  the 
henyard.  This  service  is  free  to  all  subscribers  and  their  families.  Make  frequent  use  of  it,  and 
begin  at  any  time. 


hover  at  night,  without  artificial  heat. 
You  can  learn  to  do  the  same  thing  if 
you  are  able  and  willing  to  give  the 
chicks  the  necessary  time  and  attention 
and  pay  the  price  for  your  education.  I 
do  not  think  that  it  cost  me  over  fifty 
dollars.  M.  b.  d. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

There  was  a  gain  of  106  eggs  in  the 
fourth  week  of  the  contest,  over  the  num¬ 
ber  laid  the  previous  week ;  the  total  for 
the  fourth  week  was  705. 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Le' 
Borns  tie  for  first  place,  Tom  Barron’s 
White  Wyandottes,  and  Francis  I',  xfi’-- 
eoln’s  White  Leghorns  each  laying  e-f. 
Second  place  was  taken,  by  the  W'liite 
Leghorns  entered  by  Storrs  Agricultural 
Station  experimental  pen  No.  42.  This 
pen  laid  32.  This  is  the  “sour  milk” 
pen.  Third  place  was  also  taken  by 
White  Leghorns,  the  pen  of  Cecil  Guern¬ 
sey  of  New  York,  laying  30.  Below  are 
some  of  the  leading  scores : 

WHITE  LEGHORN'S.. 

Week  Total 

F.  F.  Lincoln,  Connecticut.  .  .  47  126 

Storrs  Agr.  Sta.r  Connecticut  32  79 

C.  Guernsey,  New  York-....  30  40 

Tom  Barron,  England.-..-.  26  61 

Wind  sweep  Farm.  Connecticut  16  61 

J.  J.  Lmt'han,  Massachusetts  15  59 

Cbas.  N.  St.  John.  New  York  9  70 

P.  C.  PTatt,  Pennsylvania.  .  .  14  75 

C.  H.  Savage,  Connecticut..  10  55 

F.  M.  Peasley,  Connecticut..  IS  55 

Storrs  Agr.  Sta.,  Connecticut  25  53 

C.  N.  Sherwood,  Connecticut  14  50 

L.  E.  Sands,  Pennsylvania..  15  50 

Mrs.  K.  E.  Woodruff,  Con¬ 
necticut  .  6  50 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Tom  Barron,  England .  47  102 

Neale  Bros.,  Rhode  Island...  28  125 

Merrythought  Farm,  Con¬ 
necticut  .  23  S9 

West  Mt.  Pity.  Yards,  Con¬ 
necticut  . 15  46 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  . . 6  15 

Am.  Buff  Wyau.  Club,  New 

York  . 9  11 

B.  C.  B.  L  REDS. 

C.  S.  Scoville,  Connecticut. .  12  51 

Glenview  Farm,  Connecticut.  13  18 

s.  c.  B.  I.  BEDS. 

Pinocrest  Orchards,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  . . 20  70 

Colonial  Farm,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  .  ....  ....  ... .... .  ..  .  14  53 

Dir.  J.  A.  Fritchey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ....................  19  53 

Dearborn  &  Sharpe*  New  Jer¬ 
sey  ................. .  —  6  11 

BARRED  F.  BOCKS. 

,T.  ,T.  Francais,  Loug  Island.  19  47 

A.  B.  Hall,  Connecticut.....  5  5 

Frank  L.  Tuttle,  Massachu¬ 
setts  . . 5  5 

WHITE  P.  BOCKS. 

F.  H.  Benton,  Connecticut.  .  5  6 

Storrs  Agr.  Sta.,  Connecticut  0  3 

At  the  egg  laying  contest  at  Mountain 
Grove,  Missouri,  Tom  Barron’s  pen  of 
White  Leghorns  distanced  all  competi¬ 
tors,  laying  1S9  eggs  more  than  any  other- 
pen  of  any  breed,  and  this  does  not  count 
over  100  soft-shelled  eggs  laid  by  one 
pullet,  which  by  some  defect  in  her  in¬ 
ternal  organs,  did  not  secrete  the  cal¬ 
careous  matter  necessary  to  form  shells. 
Seven  of  the  10  pullets  in  this  pen  laid 
over  200  eggs  each.  The  highest  num¬ 
ber  laid  was  258.  In  the  contest  at 
Storrs,  one  of  the  Barron  pullets  laid 
282,  and  one  265.  One  of  the  10  at  the 
Missouri  contest  died,  and  one  was  out 
of  condition  for  some  time,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  went  to  molting  about  two 
months  before  the  contest  closed,  and  yet 
they  outlaid  all  others  by  1S9  eggs; 
winning  the  $50  cash  prize  for  the  heat 
pen. 

The  average  of  alT  the  fowls  in  the 
contest  was  a  fraction  over  143  eggs 
each.  This  is  10  eggs  more  than  the 
average  of  the  first  contest.  A  little  R. 
C.  White  Leghorn  pullet,  from  Maryville, 
Mo.,  worn  and  ragged  with  her  year’s 
work,  and  only  weighing  2%  pounds,  won 
the  prize  for  the  best  individual  record, 
with  260  eggs.  She  laid  12  times  her  own 
weight  in  eggs.  The  10  pullets  in  Bar¬ 
ron’s  pen  laid  a  total  of  2,073;  this  is 
an  average  of  207.3.  Barron’s  pen  at 
Storrs  averaged  23S  each,  and  five  of  the 
six  he  sent  me  averaged  239.6.  A  pen 
of  Black  Langshans  made  the  best  pen 
record  for  a  single  month,  laying  24S 
eggs  in  March. 

One  of  Walter  Hogan’s  pullets  laid 
225  eggs;  his  pen  of  10  laid  1,717  eggs, 
356  less  than  Torn  Barron’s  pen,  but 
still  a  pretty  good  average.  171.7  each. 
My  55  White  Leghorn  pullets  shut  up 
the  entire  year  in  a  20x20-foot  house, 
with  no  outside  run,  averaged  over  165 
eggs  each  and  made  me  a  net  profit  of 
$2.86  apiece.  geo.  a.  gosgkove. 


RATION  AT  THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 

Will  you  give  the  kind  of  feed,  and  the 
quantity  given  to  each  hen,  in  the  recent 
egg  laying  contest  at  Storrs,  Conn.? 
Quincy,  Ill.  c.  h. 

The  ration  fed  at  Storrs  egg-laying 
contest  ia  as  follows: 

DRY  MAS  II. 

Coarse  wheat  bran . 200  lbs. 

Cornmeal  . 100  lbs. 

Gluten  feed  . . 100  lbs. 

Ground  oats  . 100  lbs. 

Middlings  . 75  lbs. 

Fish  scrap  . 30  lbs. 

Beef  scrap  . 30  lbs. 

Red  dog  flour  ...............  25  lbs. 

SCRATCH  GBAIIf. 

Cracked  corn  . 60  lbs. 

Wheat  ......................  60  lbs. 

Heavy  oats  . . 40  lbs. 

Barley  ......................  20  lbs. 

Kaffir  corn  . . . .  10  lbs. 

Buckwheat  ..................  10  lbs. 

Coarse  beef  scrap . 10  lbs. 

The  beef  scrap  is  sifted,  the  fine  part 
put  in  the  dry  mash  and  the  coarse  part 
fed  with  the  scratch  grain.  No  “given 
quantity  is  fed  to  each  hen” ;  a  few 
handfuls  are  fed  in  the  litter  in  the 
morning  to  induce  exercise,  the  scratch 
grain  feed  hopper  being  closed  the  night 
before  when  making  the  last  round.  The 
dry  mash  is  accessible  at  all  times.  After 
noon  the  feed  hopper — the  Norwich  auto¬ 
matic  hopper — is  opened  and  the  fowls 
can  help  themselves ;  it  being  desirable 
that  they  should  go  to  roost  with  full 
crops,  especially  so  in  cold  weather. 
Dried  beet  pulp,  wetted  with  warm  water, 
was  fed  for  the  succulent  feed ;  the  stock 
of  mangel  beets  having  been  spoiled  by 
severe  freezing.  This  Winter  the  beets 
will  be  kept  where  they  will  not  freeze. 
This  beet  pulp  was  fed  separately ;  that 
is,  it  was  not  incorporated  with  the  mash. 
Hailey  oats,  and  clover  was  sown  in  the 
yards,  and  furnished  green  food  nearly 
all  Snmmer.  Green  corn  was  cut  fine 
and  fed  during  the  latter  part  of  Sum¬ 
mer. 

Whether  this  way  of  feeding  is  the  best 
for  all  breeds  I  think  doubtful ;  while  it 
is  all  right  for  Leghorns  and  all  the 
other  small  breeds,  my  opinion  is  that 
larger  breeds  when  allowed  to  help  them¬ 
selves  would  be  liable  to  get  too  fat.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  results  at  the 
contest  plant  have  been  very  good  in¬ 
deed.  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE; 


BROODING  LARGE  FLOCKS. 

For  several  years  I  have  kept  from  25 
to  100  hens  and  have  had  good  success 
in  securing  a  very  fair  egg  yield,  especial¬ 
ly  in  Winter,  but  have  had  no  success  at 
all  in  raising  the  chicks,  losing  40  to  75 
per  cent  during  the  first  three  weeks.  I 
have  used  my  outdoor  brooders  altogether, 
and  feel  that  my  loss  has  been  due  to 
over-crowding,  have  fed  very  carefully 
and  kept _fi renders  ele:tn.  but  have  put  as 
high  as  175  chicks  in  3x6  outdoor  brooder. 
I  wish  to  buy  750  day-old  ehicks  April  10, 
and  if  you  can  help  me  in  the  problem 
of  brooding  them  would  appreciate  it 
very  much.  I  hare  some  good  colony 
coops  10x12  feet,  6%  feet  high  in  front, 
five  feet  in  bade,  set  on  2x6-incb  run¬ 
ners,  double  floor,  matched  lumber  walls 
of  same  material,  covered  with  good 
grade  felt  roofing  top  and  sides.  Can 
I  arrange  these  houses  to  brood  300  or 
400  in  each  by  the  use  of  a  stove?  I  do 
not  feel  able  to  purchase  adaptable  houses 
as  the  expense  is  high  on  account  of  their 
small  capacity.  p.  k. 

Ohio. 

There  are  brooder  stoves  upon  the 
market  that  will  care  for  300  to  400 
chicks  iu  a  flock  when  placed  in  such 
building  as  you  have.  The  cost  of  these 
stoves  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
enough  adaptable  hovers  to  care  for  the 
same  number  of  chicks,  though  the  fuel 
cost  would  probably  be  less.  The  price  of 
the  one  referred  to  is  $26,  Your  success 
with  them  would  probably  depend  very 
largely  upon  your  skill  and  experience 
in  handling  young  chicks.  Personally,  I 
should  prefer  the  stoves  and  large  flocks, 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  they  would  not 
prove  satisfactory  in  the  hands  of  everv- 
one ;  300  chicks  may  be  handled  in  one 
flock  as  well  as  50,  if  one  knows  how, 
but  that  “knows  how”  comes  from  ex¬ 
perience.  Aside  from  these  brooder 
stoves  and  small  heated  hovers,  there  re¬ 
mains  only  the  fireless  brooder;  This  is 
the  cheapest  system  of  brooding,  and  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  know  how  to  use 
it,  it  is  successful.  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  undertake  the  care  of  S00  chicks  in 
two  of  your  brooder  houses,  after  April 
without  the  use  of  any  other  arti- 
tidal  heat  than  that  supplied  by  eight 
good  lanterns;  and  I  should  expect  to 
raise  as  many  of  them  as  could  be  raised 
by  any  method.  I  should  divide  each 
house  by  a  temporary  partition,  place 
LOO  chicks  in  each  side,  warm  each  com¬ 
partment  through  the  day  by  lanterns 
when  tlie  sun  did  not  do  it  for  me,  and 
keep  the  chicks  under  a  large  fireless 


KEEPING  TWO  BREEDS. 

As  the  second  contest  at  Storrs  closes 
it  is  interesting  to  glance  at  this  year’s 
records  as  well  as  those  of  the  first  con¬ 
test.  Throughout  the  year  those  of  us 
who  did  not  breed  Leghorns  have  “kicked” 
from  time  to  time  at  the  publicity  given 
to  the  Leghorns.  It  looked  to  us  at  one 
time  as  if  Mr.  Cosgrove  favored  the  Leg¬ 
horns  too  strongly  to  give  impartial  re¬ 
ports.  I  think  we  were  wrong  in  this. 
In  the  first  place,  if  the  heavier  breeds 
could  compete  with  the  Leghorns  they 
had  every  chance  to  prove  it ;  secondly 
recent  reports  show  that  Mr.  Cosgrove 
is  endeavoring  to  give  each  breed  its  due 
as  it  proves  itself  worthy  of  mention. 
The  two  great  facts  that  seem  to  have 
established  themselves  in  both  of  these 
contests  are  these:  Leghorns  as  a  whole 
lay  more  eggs  than  any  other  breed. 
Some  of  the  heavier  breeds  do  their  lay¬ 
ing  when  eggs  bring  the  best  prices.  At 
Storrs  elose  figuring  may  prove  that  the 
greater  number  of  eggs  more  than  offset 
the  fewer  eggs  at  a  higher  price,  or  it 
may  prove  the  reverse.  Certain  it  is  that 
there  is  enough  proved  on  each  side  to 
warrant  each  poultryman  to  allow  his 
personal  likes  and  dislikes  to  govern  his 
choice  of  a  breed  to  a  great  extent. 

There  is  a  point  worth  considering  by 
poultrymen  in  the  interesting  discussions 
of  dairy  cattle  in  the  recent  issues  of 
TnE  R.  N.-Y.  One  does  not  see  the 
breeders  of  one  breed  of  eows  claiming 
all  the  virtues  for  their  favorites.  There 
seem  to  be  well  defined  qualities%for  each 
breed.  That  is  what  these  egg-laying 
contests  are  doing,  for  poultry ;  they  are 
not  proving  that  one  breed  of  poultry  is 
better  than  all  the  rest,  but  that '  the 
principal  divisions  of  poultry  have  cer¬ 
tain  well  defined  qualities.  Well  chosen 
mixtures  of  various  breeds  of  cattle  are 
advised  to  fill  the  needs  of  dairymen. 
It  has  not  been  proven  that  cross  breeds 
of  poultry  are  better  in  any  way  than 
purehreds,  and  poultrymen  have  no  rea¬ 
son  for  using  scrubs  because  the  cost  of 
starting  a  flock  of  purebreds  is  not  great, 
and  in  one  or  two  years  the  scrubs  may 
be  entirely  replaced.  However,  the  facts 
shown  at  the  egg-laying  contests  seem 
to  prove  that  it  would  be  well  to  keep 
two  breeds,  one  for  supplying  eggs  in 
Summer  and  the  other  for  Winter  eggs. 
During  last  Winter  we  built  up  a  large 
private  trade  in  fresh  eggs,  but  were  un¬ 
able  to  keep  it  through  the  Summer 
months,  as  our  hens  do  their  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  weather.  It  is  possible  that 
they  could  have  been  forced  into  pro¬ 
duction  during  hot  weather,  but  if  so 
the  eggs  would  have  been  produced  at  a 
loss.  Next  season  we  will  have  a  flock 
of  Leghorns  to  hold  the  trade  during 
the  heated  season  of  the  year. 

Mainland.  haynswobth  b Audrey. 


“ Which  tooth  are  you  going  to  have 
pullet],  Sam?”  “Upper  six,  sir,”  ans¬ 
wered  the  Pullman  porter. — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— From  large,  vigorous 

m  thoroughbred  stock.  Yonng  toms,  $5:  hens  $3, 50. 
Toulouse  ganders,  $3.  WM.  W.  KETCH,  Cohocton,  N.  Y, 

White  Emden  Geese 

The  greatest  money  makers  on  the  farm.  Buy  now 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARD,  R,  0.  24.  Athens,  Pennsylvania 

nAY-OU)  CHIX  .VN1)  HATCHING  EGGS. 
**  While  Leghorns  Only.  6,000  Egg  Mammoth  Incubator 
in  continuous  operation  Jan.  1st  to  July.  Custom 
Hatching.  Mohegan  Farm,  Poultry  Dept.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y, 


S.C.  IV.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

SELECTED,  VIGOROUS  BIRI>S— $2  EACH. 

JOHN  HORTON  LEE.  ■  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Book  yonr  orders  for  March,  and  April  chicks  now. 
$12  per  100.  VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  AND  EGGS 

"*  healthy  bnsiness  kindinolndirg  Barron’s  strain 
that  grow  great  layers,  delivery  guaranteed.  For 
Circular  write,  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington,  New  York 

sALE-Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

$1  each.  Thoroughbred  SCOTCH  COL1 JE  PUPS 
SJ  and  $5  each.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwater.  N.  Y. 


If  in 
want 


of  S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Pullets&  Cockerels 

of  a  large  and  great-laying  strain,  write 
J.  It I.  CASE  .  .  Gillum,  New  York 

Also  have  a  few  breeding  hens  for  sale. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns-f^L^^0^ 

for  breeder*.  Price,  $1  each.  Special  price  on  quan¬ 
tities.  Day-old  chicks— April',  $12  per  100.  May,  $10 

pcrluO.  Geo.  Erost,  Levanna.  Cayuga  Co.,  New  York 

Int’l  Egg-Laying  Contest 

COLONIAL  It  KPS  WM  overevery  American  entry  of  the 
American  breeds.  Our  peu  of  Reds  a'cru^ed  Mali  for  the 
year,  194  res*.  Official  record.  A  real  bred-to-lay  strain 
of  Reds,  single  combs.  We  •hipped  to  customers  in  M 
States  last  year.  Wo  offer  for  Sale,  splendid  Cockerels 
th a*  are  from  our  best  breeding  lines,  at  reasonable  pcu-ca. 
We  have  already  booked  orders  for  hatching  eggs  from 
Iowa,  Pennsylvania.  Texas,  Michigan,  and  Mass.  Wo  are 
the  breeders  that  furnish  all  the  birds  that  tho  Youth's 
Co  m  pmi  ion  semi  on  t  an  premiums.  Honorable  treatment  is 
guaranteed.  OOLONl.il,  i'ARNl,  Ilex  0,  Temple,  N P >,  Uuupdiir* 


7:35  BIG 

INCUBAT 

m  bet  Up  Ready  for  Uae.  Biggest  ar 


I 


iggest  and  best  for  the 
cells — s 


money — hundreds  of  dead  air  cells — special  construe- 
tion — exclusive  features.  Price,  $7.35,  with  brooder! 
$9.85.  Frt.  prepaid  E.  of  Rockies.  Absolute  guarantee.  1 
Order  direct  from  this  ad — or  write  for  Big  Free  Book 

Progressive  Incubator  Co.,  Box  1 4B  Racine,  Wla. 


Give  Your  Chickens  Teeth 

Feed  Grit — give  the  chicken  something  that  grinds 
the  grain  in  the  erop  ami  prepares  food  for  proper 
assimilation.  Oyster  thells  and  bone  are  too  soft 
and  won’t  do  what  MaknrStielGrit  will  do.  Maka- 
8hol  Grit  will  increase  weight  and  egg-laying,  by 
helping  the  chicken  digest  ail  she  is  fed.  200 lbs. 
for  $1.00  f.  o.  b.  cars.  One  ton  at  $7.00  f.  o.  b.  care. 
EdgoHIfl  Silica  Kook  Co.,  Box  JF, . New  Bruns  wick,  N.J* 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  flna  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Oharcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1*41 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

iOULTRY,  EGGS,  PIGEONS 

All  varieties.  Construction,  disease,  care,  eto. 
Book  10c.  POULTRY-PIGEON  FARM,  Marietta,  Pa. 

-Send  2c  stamp  for  "illustrated 
price  list  describing  35  varie- 

-  YARDS.  MARIETTA,  PA. 


POULTRYMEN 

ties.  EAST  DONEGAL 


PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies.  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkey*,  Quail*, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purpose*.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  *nd 
animals.  AVM.  J.  IttACKF.NSEN,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Department  lO,  Yardley,  Pa. 

Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs  whhucTe°s  teSd 

BLACK  POLISH  COCKERELS,  ANCONAS.  RHODE  ISLAND 
REDS,  90c.  apiece.  AUSTIN  JACKSON,  Mineral  Springs,  N.Y. 

Indian  Runner  Drakes 

Berry  strain,  fawn  arid  white.  Vanderhilt  strain. 
Cumberland,  Penciled.  Price — reasonable. 

Dr.  F.  KIMBAIX,  •  Newtonville.  Mau, 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys-Sr^n;; 

Prize  winners.  Homer  Palmer,  New  Baltimore  Station,  N.Y. 

Giant  Bronze  Toms  $7.00_8RrCducksS 

cheap.  Write,  H.  J.  Van  Dyke  Gettysburg,  P». 

Bourbon  Red  TurkeysiJ^S/S; 

CASSIE  D.  TAYLOR,  West  Alexander,  Pa. 


White  Holland  Turkeys  L°le 


Mrs.  ROBERT  DAVIS 
Cumberland,  Virginia 


B  Bronze  Turkeys  «&iaX.!f££; 

from  blackhead  or  other  diseases.  Write  for  circu¬ 
lars;  enclose  stamp.  I.  A.  WHEELER,  R.  2.  Massena,  B.  Y. 

170  R  SALE- LARGE  WHITE  PEKIN 
*  DUCKS  for  breeding.  $3  each;  $5  per  pair. 

C.  E.  ERNEST,  -  R.  F.  0.  41,  Gasport,  New  YorA 

FOR  SALE — A  FEW  OF  THE  \A/  D  DflPlf  Dill  I  CTC 
GREAT  ROOKERY  STRAIN  Mil.  flUlm  rULLtlO 

Also  two  very  tine  Cockerels,  hatched  in  January. 
These  birds  selected  for  my  own  exhibition  pens 
and  in  full  bloom.  Have  no  time  to  attend  to ex¬ 
hibiting.  Pullets— $3  each;  Cockerels— $7.50  each. 
J.  P.  COOPER,  -  Woodcliff  Lake,  N.  J. 

sfl?E-Fancy  Bred  Single  Comb  Red  Gockerels 

$2  to  $5.  Good  value.  Write,  W.  E.  COX,  Woodstock,  Vt. 

Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  I.LL'i'S; 

high  record  stock.  OTd  and  young  stock  for  sale 

AUSTIN  POULTRY  PARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor.  ft  h! 

R.  I .  Reds— White  Wyandottes  mV.,  siS'-JKfi: 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Exhibition  and  utility 
quality.  Youngr  stock  and  yearlings.  Bargain  List  and 
catalogue  gratis.  Kiverdala  Poultry  Farm,  Rivardala,  H.  J. 

B.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hate  hing.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH.  602  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rhode  Island  Reds&MammothBronzeTurkey* 

“HONE’S  CRESCENT  STRAIN” 

High  class  breeding  and  exhibition  birds  for  *ul*. 
Every  bird  shipped  on  approval.  Early  hatched  Red 
eockerels  and  pullers,  bred  from  tested  layers. 

D.  R.  HONE,  Cresc*nt  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  New  York 

Light  Brahmas -Rose  Comb  Reds 

Thoroughbred  stock.  Pullets  now  laying. 

I,.  MILLER,  Highland,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  V, 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS 

R  Mn  M  Athene  Pa  have  14  varieties  Coek- 
n.  no.  Hifieus,  rd.  erojs>  pullets,  breeders  and 

a  few  cock  birds  for  sale  at  living  prices.  Pekin 
ducka,  lured  from  9  and  10  lb.  stock.  White  Errulon 
geese,  bred  from  18  to  24  lb.  stock.  Indian  Run¬ 
ner  Ducks— highest  quality.  Write  your  want* 

YOUNG’S  STRAIN 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

I  HAVE  NO  OTHER  BREEDS 

They  are  the  standard 
for  all  the  Leghorns  of 
all  America,  and  the 
greatest  layers  of  all 
varieties  of  domestic  fowl. 
I  have  hundreds  of  year¬ 
ling  hens  and  cocks  for 
sale.  Mating  list  free. 
Address 

D.  W.  YOUNG,  Monroe,  New  York 


Make  Your  Hens  Lay 

Send  for  and  rend  our  book  on  feeding  raw  bone.  Rich  In  protein  and  all  other 
egg  elements.  (Jet  twice  the  eggs,  more  fertile  eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier 
broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  prodts. 

MANN’S  ““SArcRST,.  «  Dws1  ngnm 

Makes  bone-outiing  simple,  easy,  rapid.  Try  it  and  see.  Open  hopper,  auto- 
nmtlefeed.  Cutsai'  bone  with  adheringme&taiul  gristle.  Never  clogs.  Don’t 
buy  until  you  try.  Hook  free.  F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Bo*  15  ,  Milford,  Maas. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Happy  New  Year !  May  honest  men 
prosper  and  rogues  go  to  work  during 
1914! 

As  we  write  during  the  third  week  of 
December,  subscription  renewals  are  run¬ 
ning  nicely  ahead  of  last  year;  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  month  the 
record  was  behind  last  season.  If  the 
present  gain  keeps  up  we  shall  have  a 
substantial  increase  for  the  whole  month. 
As  usual  we  are  especially  anxious  for 
a  good  record  for  the  day  after  New 
Year’s.  Those  of  the  December  expira¬ 
tions  who  have  not  already  renewed,  will 
add  to  our  satisfaction,  hope  and  pride 
by  sending  the  renewal  to  reach  us  on 
January  2,  1914.  To  keep  up  our  plans 
for  1914  we  must  have  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  this  year.  We  have  anticipated 
it  in  our  plans,  and  from  every  indica¬ 
tion,  so  far,  we  are  going  to  have  it. 
Our  business  here  is  to  make  this  paper 
and  its  organization  a  real  service  to 
you.  It  is  not  only  our  business,  it  is 
our  life,  and  our  pride.  Come  right  along 
with  your  questions  or  other  requests  that 
will  serve  you.  We  want  you  to  know 
how  we  feel  about  it,  and  we  want  you 
to  know  that  we  appreciate  your  co¬ 
operation,  friendship  and  interest. 

Geo.  E.  Stone,  an  insurance  man,  was 
placed  under  arrest  in  connection  with 
the  operations  of  the  Standard  Home 
Company  of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  whose 
officers  were  indicted  recently  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Grand  Jury  at  Birmingham,  Ala. 
He  is  charged  with  being  a  dangerous 
and  suspicious  character.  The  chief  of 
police,  F.  W.  Cranshaw,  stated  that  he 
expected  to  prove  that  Stone  swindled 
several  people  in  and  around  Mobile 
while  acting  as  the  representative  of  the 
Standard  Home  Company.  The  arrest 
grew  out  of  a  complaint  by  Mrs.  Holmes, 
who  complained  that  the  swindle  had  been 
practiced  on  her.  Friends  of  Stone  are 
making  attempts  to  secure  bond,  but  so 
far  their  efforts  met  with  failure. — Ex¬ 
change. 

The  above  was  sent  us  by  a  local  sub¬ 
scriber  from  his  local  paper.  We  are  not 
surprised  at  the  action  of  the  Federal 
grand  jury.  We  have  previously  called 
attention  to  the  representations  made  by 
agents  of  the  Standard  Home  Company 
to  induce  poor  people  to  sign  contracts 
and  pay  in  money  on  deposits  under  the 
assurance  that  they  would  get  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  their  home  after  they  had  paid 
in  installments  for  six  months.  The  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  company  led  people  to  the 
same  conclusion  but  the  mortgages  were 
not  available  when  wanted,  and  the  in¬ 
stallments  had  to  be  continued  or  the 
amount  paid  in  would  be  lost.  The  com¬ 
pany  refused  any  return  or  adjustment 
of  the  money  paid  in.  The  company  tried 
hard  to  impress  us  with  their  assurance 
of  good  faith,  but  while  one  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  was  suffering  a  loss  through 
transactions  with  him  we  could  not  ac¬ 
cept  their  altruistic  assurances  at  full 
value. 
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Just  a  few  lines  to  inform  you  that  I 
have  received  a  check  for  full  amount  from 
E.  E.  Berean  &  Co.  for  the  two  ship¬ 
ments  of  pears  sent  in  February,  1912. 
Thank  you  for  your  kindness  and  the 
service  you  have  rendered  me  in  collect¬ 
ing  it,  as  I  had  given  it  up  as  a  bad 
job.  s.  F.  D. 

New  York. 

On  October  6  I  received  my  check  for 
the  case  of  eggs  sent  to  E.  E.  Berean  & 
Co.  on  July  25,  1910 — .$7.29.  I  cannot 
praise  you  and  The  It.  N.-Y.  too  much 
for  taking  it  in  your  hands  and  collect¬ 
ing  it.  It  had  been  so  long  I  thought 
he  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but 
finding  he  is  in  business  yet  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  ever  ship  him  any  more,  and 
my  neighbors  also.  He  showed  the  white 
feather  in  Seneca  County,  as  the  people 
got  wise,  and  I  have  talked  to  lots  of 
people  here.  j.  K. 

New  York. 

I  have  received  my  pay  from  E.  E. 
Berean  &  Co.,  317  Washington  Street, 
New  York,  for  six  bags  of  carrots  sent 
them  Sept.  6,  1910.  I  know  it  is  to 
your  credit  and  the  new  commission  law, 
so  I  will  thank  you,  and  will  do  all  I 
can  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  s.  a.  w. 

New  York. 

It  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  we  can 
credit  these  collections  to  the  new  com¬ 
mission  law.  Certain  it  is  that  we  were 
unable  heretofore  to  make  the  collections. 
When  application  was  made  by  Mr.  Ber¬ 
ean  for  a  license  to  do  a  produce  coin- 
mission  business,  we  placed  the  informa¬ 
tion  at  our  disposal  before  the  Commis¬ 
sioner;  and  the  long-standing  accounts 
were  promptly  settled.  We  had  several 


other  complaints  against  this  firm  and 
one  other  has  been  paid.  It  is  very 
satisfactory  to  get  these  remittances  as 
far  as  these  complaints  go,  but  it  yet 
leaves  the  question  open  as  to  whether 
the  record  made  by  Mr.  Berean  does  not 
disqualify  him  for  a  license  under  the 
new  law. 

The  fruit  tree  fakers  are  in  this  lo¬ 
cality  selling  peach  trees  claimed  to  be 
grafted  or  budded  on  Japan  roots.  They 
sold  one  of  my  neighbors  200  trees  for 
$50.  I  saw  this  same  scheme  shown  up 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  few  weeks  ago.  This 
same  neighbor  took  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
some  time,  but  let  it  run  out.  What  he 
paid  extra  for  those  trees  -would  have  paid 
for  The  R.  N.-Y-.  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  h.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  is  little  to  add  to  the  above  in¬ 
formation,  nor  to  the  philosophy  devel¬ 
oped  from  it.  Sometimes  it  gets  a  little 
discouraging,  when  an  honest  service 
is  turned  down,  and  the  faker  with  ro¬ 
mantic  stories  is  invited  to  the  best  and 
highest  seat.  But  we  have  never  reached 
the  point  where  we  could  say,  “It  served 
him  right.”  We  know  too  well  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  discriminating  between  the  real 
service  and  the  false  pretenses.  The 
faker  always  has  natural  personal  gifts. 
He  is  embarrassed  by  no  limitations  of 
fact.  He  calls  on  his  imagination  for 
any  statement  that  will  serve  his  pur¬ 
pose  for  the  time  being,  and  it  takes  a 
level  head,  some  experience,  and  a  good 
stiff  backbone  to  resist  his  allurements. 
If  the  money  that  might  be  saved  from 
rogues  of  various  degrees  went  into  the 
subscription  records  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  we 
would  find  it  difficult  to  print  the  papers 
needed  to  fill  the  subscriptions. 

I  note  your  reference  to  the  Linwood 
Haines,  Ltd.,  of  America,  Camden,  N.  J. 
This  week  a  slick-tongued  old  gentleman 
appeared  at  my  home  representing  this 
same  company,  and  gave  me  the  litera¬ 
ture  I  am  sending  you.  He  was  very 
anxious  to  sell  me  stock  of  this  concern, 
both  common  and  preferred.  He  also 
told  how  all  stockholders  by  buying, 
all  their  groceries,  machinery,  etc., 
from  the  firm  would  get  5%  off ;  the 
stock  was  to  pay  7%.  He  showed  me 
a  long  list  of  names  of  prominent  farm¬ 
ers  and  others,  many  of  whom  were 
women.  They  had  taken  two  to  four 
shares  at  $10  each.  I  then  asked  how 
these  people  came  to  buy  this  stock  so 
readily.  He  assured  me  it  was  all  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  man  who  was  taking 
him  around  was  so  well-known  for  his 
shrewdness  as  a  money-maker  that  all 
who  learned  that  this  man  had  taken 
several  shares  and  was  bringing  the  can¬ 
vasser  to  their  door  was  all  they  wanted 
to  know  and  immediately  bought  stock. 

I  bought  no  stock,  yet  this  man  has  been 
coming  for  many  weeks  and  expects  to 
be  many  more  in  this  and  adjoining 
counties.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

The  literature  that  we  have  seen  from- 
this  company  gives  no  hint  of  their  as¬ 
sets.  A  stockholder  may  get  5%  off 
given  prices,  and  yet  pay  more  than  the 
goods  would  cost  in  other  places.  No 
man  can  say  that  such  stock  will  or  will 
not  pay  7  per  cent.  Similar  concerns  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  past  have  not  been  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  we  are  constantly  receiving  com¬ 
plaints  that  respectable  local  men  and 
banks  lend  the  use  of  their  names  and 
influence  to  promoters  in  the  sale  of 
stocks,  bonds  or  other  things.  The  in¬ 
vestments  in  such  cases  later  prove  to 
be  unwise  and  unfortunate.  We  have 
known  perfectly  honest  and  sincere  men 
to  be  themselves  deceived  with  these 
propositions.  Even  banks  officers  are 
sometimes  deceived.  They  would  not  put 
their  own  money  into  the  concern,  but 
as  far  as  they  know  they  give  the  promo¬ 
ters  the  benefit  of  an  indorsement.  But 
in  not  many  cases  the  banks  carry  de¬ 
posits  for  the  promoters,  and  the  respect¬ 
able  local  gentlemen  are  fluttered  by 
promises  of  official  positions  in  the  com¬ 
pany,  when  they  do  not  receive  grat¬ 
uities  of  cash  or  stock.  Every  man  has 
some  influence  in  his  neighborhood,  some 
more,  others  less.  Banks  and  men  of 
affairs  have  especial  influence,  and 
consequently  special  responsibilities. 
The  benefits  to  be  secured  from 
these  promoters  are  at  most  tran¬ 
sient  and  insignificant,  and  it  is  re¬ 
grettable  these  men  will  sacrifice  inex¬ 
perienced  neighbors  for  the  pittance  to 
be  gained  from  promotion  schemes.  Div¬ 
idends  cannot  be  legally  paid  unless 
earned.  There  may  be  reasons  for  help¬ 
ing  finance  a  concern  without  business 
or  assets,  but  we  have  found  no  reasons 
to  encourage  farmers  to  invest  in f  stocks 
of  this  kind.  j.  j.  d. 


Ask  the  Boy  Who  Won 

how  he  raised  the  Blue  Ribbon  ear. 

In  Boys’  Clubs  all  over  the  country  the  prizes  are  goingtothe 
boy  who  uses  the  right  fertilizer.  That  means  enough 

POTASH 

to  make  a  solid,  well  filled,  and  perfectly  shaped  ear. 

Use  200  to  500  pounds  Kainit  per  acre  to  balance  either 
green  or  stable  manure  and  be  sure  that  the  fertilizer  you 
use  contains  8  to  <0  per  cent  Potash. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  carry  goods  of  that  grade.  If  he 
doesn’t  we  will  sell  you  any  amount  of  Potash,  from  one 
200  lb.  bag  up,  and  you  can  add  it  yourself. 

Don’t  forget  this,  for  Potash  Pays 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc. 

42  Broadway,  New  York 

Chicago,  McCormick  Block;  New  Orleans.  Whitney 
Central  Bank  Bldg.;  Atlanta,  Empire  Bldg.; 

San  Francisco,  25  California  St.; 
Savannah,  Bank  &  Trust 
Bldg. 
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the  use  of  a  Hercules  Stump  Puller. 
Bumper  crops  instead  of  stumps.  Big 
money  in  place  of  taxes.  51,200  from  40 
acres  the  first  year— S750  in  extra  crops 
every  year  after.  Get  the  catalog  of  the 

Power  1  Hercules 

Genuine  Steel 

Stump  Puller 

You  can  clear  an  acre 
of  stumps  a  day.  SO  days’ 
free  trial.  Guaranteed  3 
sars.  Special  introduc¬ 
tory  price  proposition. 
Write  today  for 
big  free  catalog. 
HEKCULES  MF0.  CO. 
130  22ud  St. 
^Centerville, 
Iona 


SILOS 


/ 
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RUN  ON  KEROSENE 

6c  for  IO  Hours 

Ellis  Engines  develop  more  power  on  cheap  lamp 
oil  than  other  engines  do  on  high-priced  gasoline. 
Will  also  operate  successfully  on  distillate,  petrol, 
alcohol  or  gasoline.  Only  three  working  parts. 


E  ngVneS 


have  patent  throttle  giving  three  en¬ 
gines  in  one;  force-feed  oiler;  auto¬ 
mobile  type  muflier;  ball-bearing 
governor  adjustable  while  run¬ 
ning  and  other  exclusive  features. 

MAKE  US  PROVE  IT— 

Every  engine  Bent  on  30  days’  ap¬ 
proval.  10-year  Guarantee.  Special 
factory  prices  on  all  sizes.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  users.  Write  for 
big  new  1014  catalog  and  special 
discount  price*. 

ELLIS  ENGINE  C0..  6  Mullett  St.,  Detroit, Mich. 


We  Pay  Freight. 


Ever  considered  the 
danger  of  using  a  flimsy 
silo  ladder?  Or  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  doors  that  stick?  Or 
the  loss  in  feeding  value  of 
silage  from  a  cheap  silo  ? 

Or  the  risk  from  storms  ? 

Better  investigate  the 
Harder  with  its  ladder  of 
massive  strength,  its 
perfect-fitting  doors,  its 
excellence  of  material  and 
construction,  its  Anchors 
which  hold  the  silo  solid  as 
an  oak;  the  oldest,  most 
famous,  the  kind  "Uncle 
Sam”  uses. 

HARDER  SILOS 

Built  like  a  Hollow  Log 
Preserved  within  Anchored  without 

Made  permanent  and  substantial 
by  Harder  Spline-Dowels, 

More  durable  than  concrete. 
More  profitable  than  tile.' 

Easier  and  safer  to  operate  than 
any  others.  Catalog  free. 

AGENTS  WANTED  in  new  territory. 

HARDER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Box  11  -  -  Cobleskill,  N.  Y* 


UNADILLA 

The  Silo  that 
Satisfies 


No  braces  obstruct  the  continuous  door 
opening.  Non-warpable  doors  fasten  at 
any  point  and  always  open  at  ensilage 
level.  Ensilage  easilysuoved  out— saves 
pitching  labor.  Adjustable  door  frame 
corrects  evil  of  loose  doors.  Patent  door 
fasteners  form  ladder  from  which  all 
hoops  can  be  tightened.  Cypress  roof. 
Galvanized  ventilator.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  30-day  discount  offer. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C  ,  Unadilla, 


BUY  AN  ICE  PLOW 

and  save  the  ice  crop.  Cut  your  ice 
quick  and  cheap  with  my  Double- 
row  Ico  Plow,  It  equals  20 
men  with  saws.  Pays  for 
itself  in  1  day.  Also  Toole. 
Ask  for  catalog  and  prices. 

WM.  H.  PRAY,  Verbank,  N.  V. 


gives  lasting  protection  to  all  your  buildings. 

The  natural  oils  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  keep  life  in 


Genasco  through  all  kinds  of  weather  on  all  kinds  of  roofs.- 

This  makes  them  proof  against  rain,  sun,  wind,  heat,  cold,  alkalis  and 
acids.  It  is  the  economical  roofing  for  every  building  on  the  farm. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  The  Kant-Leak  Kleet  conies  with  every  roll  of  smooth 
surface  Genasco — does  away  with  cement  and  prevents  nail  leaks. 


The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

Largest  producers  in  the  world 
of  asphalt  and  ready  rooting 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  Ending.  Dec.  19.  1913. 
BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra,  lb . . .  36  @  37 

Good  to  Choice  . ...............  30  @  34 

Loner  Grades .  ....  24  @  27 

Storhge . . . . .  22:  @  3i 

State  Dairy,  best .  31  @  33 

Common  to  Good .  25  @  30 

Factory . .  is  @  22 

Packing  Stock .  17  @  30 

Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  firm  at  34  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  36  cents. 


CHEESE, 

Whole  Milk,  best . . .  lHt*®  17 

Common  to  Good  . . 14.  @  15. 

Skims .  05  @  10 

HGGSi 

White,  choice  to  fancy,  large  .  38  @  40 

Common  to  good  .  33  @  37 

Mixed  colors,  best .  34  @  35 

Common  to  good .  31  @  33 

Storage,  best .  29  @  30 

Medium  and  low  grades  .  20  @  25 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples— Spitzenburg,  bbl . 2  50  @4  00 

Jonathan .  2  50  @  6  00 

Spy .  2  50  @  5  00 

King . 3  0U  ©  5  00 

Hubbardston .  2  00  @  4  50 

Greening  . . 2  00  ©  4  50 

York  Imperial .  3  50  ©  4  50 

Ben  Davis .  2  25  ©  3  75 

Baldwin .  2  50  @  4  50 

Western,  box .  1  50  ©  2  85 

Pears—  Kieller,  bbl .  2  00  ©  3  50 

Seckel,  bbl . 4  50  @  650 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  Ubi .  8  50  ©10  00 

Long  Island,  bbl .  7  00  ©10  0U 

Jersey,  bbl . 6  00  @8  50 

Jersey,  crate  . .  1 75  @  2  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt.  . 40  @  0  65 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . - . .  4  80  @5  40 

Medium  . 3  65  @3  70 

Pea  . 3  40  @  3  70 

Red  Kidney .  5  80  @  5  35 

White  Kidney .  5  80©  5  86 

Yellow  Eye .  4  80@l  ‘.Hi 

Lima,  California .  595  @  6  U0 

HONEY. 

Clover,  comb,  lb . 13  ©  16 

Buckwheats,  lb . 12  @  .13 

Extracted;  gallon . 75  @100 

NUTS. 

Shellbarks,  bu.  of  50  lbs .  2  00  @2  25 

Butternuts,  bu .  50  ©  75 

Black  walnuts,  bin.. . 100  ©125 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice, .  45  @  48 

Common  to  good . 40  ©  44 

Pacific  (foast  . 23  @  27 

Old  stock. .  15  ©  18 

German  crop . <ss  ©  71 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl. .  2  25  @2  75 

Jersey,  bbl .  1  75  ©  2  00 

Maine',  180  lbs .  2  00  @2  25 

State,  bulk,  ISO  lbs. .  2  00  @  2  12 

European,  168  lb.  bag .  1  00  @  1  45 

Bermuda,  bbl . .  3  25  ©  5  25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  50 

Beets,  bbl . 1  25  ©  150 

Brussel  sprouts;  qt .  06  @  11 

Carrots,  bbl . 1  00  ©  1  25 

Cucumbers.hu . 2  00  ©  3  5U 

Cabbage.  Dunish  seed,  ton . 25  00  @28  00 

Red  . 30  00  @35  00 

Imported  . 23  00  @24  00 

Calory,  doz .  25  ©  65 

Caullliower.  bbl .  1  50  @  5  50 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  100  @  2  U0 

Ouionss-W.hitu  bu .  1  50  @  2  00. 

Rod.  100  lb: bag  .  1  50  ©  2  08 

Peppers.  Southern,  bu .  2  00  @  4  50 

Peas. Southern,  bu . •  150  @5(0 


Radishes,  100  bunches  . . 50 

Spinach,  bbl . 30 

String  Beans,  bu . 2'00 

Squash.  Marrow,  bbl  . .  1  50 

Hubbard,  bbl .  1  75- 

New,  bu .  1  00 

Egg  Plants.  Southern,  bu,  . 4  00 

Tomatoes,  Southern,  6  bkt.  crate  ....  2  00 

Turnips,  white,bbl . ....... .  1  25 

Rutabaga  . .  75 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS, 
Cucumbers,  No.  1,  doz .  1  50 


©  1  00 
@  1  00 
©  4  00 
@  1  75 
©2  25 
@  1  50 
©  5  00 
@  3  50 
@  1  50 
@115 


@175 
@  3  50 


Mushrooms,  lb . 

10 

© 

25 

Radishes,  100  bunches . . . 

1  5(1 

@  2  00 

Tomatoes,  lb...\..,„„ _ _ _ 

20 

© 

25 

LITE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  broilers  lb. . . ....... 

imm 

lit 

Fowls _ _ .. _ _ _ _ 

IB 

© 

I6?4 

Roosters _ _ _ _ _ 

11 

@ 

12 

Ducks . . 

16 

(in 

18 

Geese . . . . . . . . . .  . 

13 

@ 

14 

Turkeys . . . . ....... 

15 

@ 

16 

Guineas,  pair . . . .  „.. 

60 

© 

65  ‘ 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  fresh  killed;  best  . .  ... 

23 

25. 

Common:  to  good . . . . . . . 

16 

& 

22 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb... 

26 

@ 

2S 

Broilers,  common:  to  good  . . 

21 

© 

24 

Roasters,  fancy .....  . . . . 

23’ 

55 

Fowls . . . . . . .  . . . . . . . 

14 

@ 

10 

Ducks . . . 

10 

19 

Geese-  . . .  ,  - . — - _ 

14 

@ 

20 

Squabs,  doz.... 

>  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  I.,  ton  . 

Standard . 

No.  2 . . . 

No.  3  . . . . . .  — ...... 

Clover  mixed: . . . . . 

Straw,  Rye  . . . . . . 

Oat . 


roo  ©  4  75 


19  50 
.18  50 
.17  00 
J3.U0 
,13  00 
.17  00: 
.1100 


@20  50 
@19  00 
@13  00 
©16  00 
@18  50 
@18  00 
@12  00 


MILLFEED. 

Wheat  Bran,  ton  . . ....23  00  @25  25 

Middlings  . . . ..... . 28  00  @29  00 

Red  Dog . 30  OO  @31 00 

Com  Meal . . . 29  00  @30  00 

Linseed  Meal . 31  00  @31  50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  6  00  @  8  00 

Bulls . .  .  5  00  @  7  00- 

Cows  . .  3  00  @  6  0) 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  8  00  @1250 

cans... . 400  @700 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  3  50  @  5  00 

Lambs  .  7  25  @  8  00 

Hogs .  7  00  @  8  00 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves,  best .  lfi@  16J^ 

Fair  to  good . 14@  14V* 

Buttermilks . 08©  09 

Lambs.  Hothouse,  each.  .  5  00®  6  00 

Pork,  light  . . .  11@  11^ 

Heavy . .... . . .  05@  07 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  98  @ 

No.  2.  Red  . . .... _  1  01  @ 

No.  2.  Hard.  Winter _ .....  1  01  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush .  .  78  @  80 

Oats,  as.  to  weight,  bush.  .. . .  45  @  47 

Rye - - - ...  .. - -  70  @  71 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest  current 
prices,  but  are  fairly  representative  of  what  the 
majority  of  New  York  consumers  pay: 

Eggs,  fanay  white;  doz . 

Mixed  colors,  new  laid _ 

Ordinary  grades . 


Tub,  choice . 

Chickens,  roasting,  lb. 
Fowls .  . . . . 


Eggs,  nearby  hennery... 

Gathered  fresh . 

Dressed:  Poultry — Fowls. 
Roasters . 


Potatoes.  2  bu. 
Apples— Baldv 


bag 


Spy  - — . 

Hay— No;  1 . .  ... 


Straw — Rye 


Live  Stock— Milch  Cows 


Steers 


....  50 

@  55 

. . . .  40 

@  48 

@  06 

@  44 

, . . .  32 

(*£  36 

....  30 

@  35 

@  25. 

@  51 

PRICES, 

@  37 

....  34 

©  35. 

@  50 

@  43 

@  211 

OO 

®  24 

@  22 

. . . .  1  30 

@  140 

. . . .  4  OU 

@5  50 

@4  00 

@  6  UU 

...21  00 

@22  00 

@20  00 

@16  50 

@15  50 

@19  00 

@26  25 

@28  50 

@29  00 

@31  50 

@  a  00 

@8  50 

@  9  00 

@8  75 

BUSINESS  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Chicago  is  at  present  handling  about 
215  tons  of  parcel  post  matter  daily. 

The  Post  Office  Department  report  for 
year  ending  June  30,  shows  a  net  surplus 
of  $3,S41,906.78  over  expenses.  Tile 
gross  revenue  was  $266,619,525.65. 

The  government  sale  of  fur  and  fox 
skins  hold  at  St.  Louis,  December  16, 
amounted  to  about  $80,000. 

A  shipment  of  4.007  young  lobsters  has 
been  sent  from  Maine  to  Puget  Sound, 
Washington.  This  is  the  first  of  several 
lots  that  will  be  sent  in  an  effort  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  lobster  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Postal  money  orders  amounting  to  $7,- 
775,645  were  sent  by  foreign  residents  in 
New  York  to  friends  in  Europe  during 
the  first  half  of  December.  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  got  $2.021,265 ;  Italy,  $1.667.653 ; 
Russia,  $793,792 ;  Germany  $596, 35o. 

Spain  produces  about  three-fourths  of 
the  cork  of  commerce.  The  yield  of  1912 
was  78,000  tons,  valued  at  $9,553,969. 
Cork  is  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the  oak 
family,  growing  from  50  to  60  feet  high, 
and  sometimes  five  feet,  in  diameter.  The 
outer  bark  is  removed  carefully,  so  that 
the  tree  is  not  injured  but  grows  a  new 
coat. 


BUFFALO  MARKETS. 

The  more  perishable  crops,  as  home¬ 
grown  grapes,  are  now  out  of  market, 
but  there  are  plenty  of  Tokay  and  Mala¬ 
ga  grapes,  which  sell  at  10  cents  a  pound 
retail.  The  price  of  potatoes  has  de¬ 
clined  to  75  cents  to  the  retailer,  and 
there  are  retailers  selling  them  as  low 
as  80  cents.  Sweet  potato  competition, 
at  prices  about  $1  a  bushel,  has  had 
much  to  do  with  this.  Onions  are  going 
up,  retailers  claiming  that  $1.40  a  bushel 


for  good  grades  is  low.  Cabbage  is  also 
a  good  crop,  selling  at  three  to  five  cents 
each  to  retailers,  and  large  heads  retail 
at  10  cents._  Brussels  sprouts  are  rather 
plenty  at  15  cents  a  quart  retail,  mostly 
in  bad:  condition.  The  general  retail 
price  of  such  vegetables  as  beets,  carrots 
and  turnips  is  7o  cents  a  bushel.  Celery 
continues  of  fine  quality,  but  high,  small 
bunches  retailing  at  10  cents.  There  are 
still  plenty  of  radishes  at  two  bunches  for 
five  eents.  There  is  a  little  old-fashioned 
garlic  at  a-  cent  apiece  in  small  bunches. 

In  tree  fruits  there  are  plenty  of  apples 
at  high  prices,  $1.25  a  bushel  for  Green¬ 
ings  and,  $1.50'  for  Spy  and’  King;  Low- 
grade  apples  are  not  very  plentiful,  and 
there  is  not  a  large  supply  of  Pacific 
Coast  apples.  The  pears  have  about  dis¬ 
appeared  and  quinces  are  scarce  at  65 
cents  a  third-bushel  basket. 

The  egg  market  was  seldom  in  less-  sat¬ 
isfactory  condition.  The  effort  to  avoid 
paying  extreme  prices  has  been  met  by 
the  offering  of  good-look  ing  storage  eggs 
as  fresh  laid  at  about  32  cents  a  dozen. 
People  bought  only  once  of  them.  A  deal¬ 
er  states  that  anything  under  50’  cents 
has  been  stored^  his  price  being  60  eents, 
which  is  about  the  limit.  Butter  remains 
steady  with  light  receipts  at  37  cents 
high  limit  to  retailers.  Nothing  really 
grows  cheaper  except  Southern  fruits. 
Good-sized  grapefruit  retails  at  five  cents, 
oranges  and  lemons  are  a  trifle  lower  p 
good  bananas  are  a  cent  apiece  or  less, 
and  pineapples  are  25  cents  for  good  sizes,, 
with  monsters  at  60  cents.  j.  w.  c. 


SEASON  IN  NORTHERN  OHIO. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Complying:  with  several  suggestions  received 
recently,  we  open  a  department  here  to  enable 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  readers  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or 
exchange,  make  it  known  here.  This  Rate  will 
he  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  o*’ 
the  advertisement.  Copy  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Friday  to  appear  in  the  following 
week.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm 
Products,  Help  and  Positions  Wanted  admitted. 
For  subscribers  only.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  announcements  not  admitted 
here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other 
pages. 


.$950  DOWN  BUYS  110-ACRE  FARM— Balance, 
$2,050;  easy  terms.  BOX  91,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


FOR.  SALE — Two  bushers  genuine  Cobbler  pota¬ 
toes.  E.  P.  FRISBEE,  West  Kortright,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Black  walnuts,  crop  1913.  J.  L. 
MEEKER,  Nutwood,  Ohio. 


OTEGO — Productive  300-acre  river  farm  for  sale. 
GEORGE  A.  PAYNE,  Route  2,  Otego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Mixed  clover  hay,  baled.  B.  H. 
WHITMAN,  Hyde  Park,  N".  Y. 


HOME  CANNED,  FARM  RAISED — Fruit,  vege¬ 
tables,  jelly,  pickles  and  chicken ;  orders  taken. 
ANNA  D.  LOVE  RING,  Concord,  Mass. 


TO  HIRE — 10  or  more  acre  farm,  commuting 
distance.  BROCK,  229  4th  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


$20  PER  ACRE — 200-  acres,  one-half  level  bot¬ 
tom.  near  good  pike;  worth  double:  good 
markets.  J.  H.  COBB,.  Wellston,  Ohio. 


HIGHEST  MARKET  PRICE  PAH)  for  Low’s 
Champion  Bush  Bean  Seed  by  F.  H.  HAYES. 
Dexter,  Me. 


The  season  of  1913  in  this  community 
has-  been  a  checkered  one.  It  has  been  a 
year  of  freaks  in  the  weather.  We  hope 
that  1914  has  something  better  in  store 
for  us-  Early  last  Spring,  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  March  and  early  part  of 
April,  the  greater  part  of  Ohio  was  visit¬ 
ed  by  disastrous  floods  with  great  loss  of 
property  and  a  number  of  lives.  Then  in 
the  Summer  fierce  hail  and  wind  storms 
did  lots-  of  damage  to  crops ;  then  a  spell 
of  dry  weather,  and  on  the  9th  and  10th 
of  November  the  fiercest  blizzard  and’ 
snowstorm  ever  on  record  for  so  early  in 
the  season.  It  completely  paralyzed  busi¬ 
ness  of  every  kind  for  three  or  four  days. 
The  railroads,  mterurbans.  transporta¬ 
tion  by  motor  and  horse  vehicles  in  cities 
were  at  a  standstill.  Nothing  could  be 
done,  the  blockade  of  snow  was  so  great. 
Then  a  season  of  cloudy,  wet  weather 
culminating  in  the  second  storm  of  the 
Winter  on  December  7th  and  Sth.  It  is 
not  as  had  as  the  first  one.  It  turned 
cold  rapidly  on  the  7th,  and  considerable 
snow  has  fallen.  Crops  generally  in  our 
community,  were  not  hurt  by  hail  and 
wind  storms,  were  pretty  good,  and  prices 
for  them  are  fair.  Wheat  yielded1  up  to 
30  bushels  and  over  per  acre;  price  to¬ 
day  95  cents  per  bushel.  Oats,  30  to  50 
bushels  per  acre;  price,  3S  cents.  Corn 
did  not  turn  out  as  well  as  expected  and' 
quality  inferior ;  price,  70  cents  per  100 
pounds  ear  corn.  There  is  considerable 
corn  to  husk  yet,  but  every  few  days 
some  one  is  finishing  up.  Potatoes  turned 
out  mixed,  from  very  poor  yields  to  extra 
good  ones,  the  writer  knowing  of  two 
acres  yielding  388  bushels,  all  marketable 
except  about  20  bushels.  Farm  prices  75 
to  SO  cents  per  bushel.  Hay  fair  to  good ; 
price  $10  to  $12  per  ton.  Apples  scarce 
and  bringing  $1  per  bushel  and  up,  ac¬ 
cording  to  kind  ami  quality. 

Huron  Co.,  Ot,  Dec;  8.  s.  heymann. 


_ Butter  sells  for  35  cents ;  eggs,  50 ;  rye, 

75  cents  for  60  pounds ;  pork,  dressed, 
11  eents.  Hay  and  straw  mostly  held 
for  Spring-  sale;  f.  q. 

Castleton,  N.  Y. 

Prices  current  here  are  as  follows  for 
products  sold  from  our  farms:  Hay,  $14 
per  ton,  delivered  loose ;  in  barns,  $12  to 
$12.50;  potatoes,  70;,  milk,  average  $1.58 
per  hundred  from  creameries  on  4  per 
cent  milk;  milk  sold,  whole  product  $1.90 
per  hundred  ;  butter.  35,  paid  to  farmers  ; 
retail;  40  ;  beans,  $2.45  yellow  eye ;  $2.80 
red  kidney ;  eggs.  42  to  farmers,  fancy, 
fresh  eggs :  40  for  common.  s.  L.  s. 

Castile,  N.  Y. 

Loose  hay  No.  1,  prime,  $15;  oats.  45; 
beef,  native,  No.  1,  $10  per  100.  dressed ; 
No.  2,  $8 ;  pork,  heavy,  dressed,  nine 
cents ;_  light,  10  j  lambs,  dressed,  15 ;  but¬ 
ter.  35;  eggs,  45;  potatoes,  $1;  cabbage, 
head,  five  eents;  carrots,  bushel,  45;  tur-. 
nips,  45 ;  beets.  45 ;  apples.  Northern 
8py,  sorted,  $1.25;  Snows,  $1;  Tolman, 
$1 ;  onions,  $1 ;  wheat,  $1 ;  tomatoes,  $1 ; 
radishes,  winter,  80  cents  a  bushel ;  fowls, 
live,  12.  to  14  ;  dressed,  18  to  20  ;  turkeys, 
dressed,  23 ;  ducks,  dressed,  spring,  23. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  w. 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE  CATALOGUE  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS 

It.  11.  CHAFFIN  <&  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond, Va. 


Subscribers  Exchange 


VIRGINIA  FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE.  For 
particulars  write  C.  B.  U.,  Crozet,  Va. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  on  farm;  permanent 
Lome.  GEO.  BROOKS.  Richfield  Spa,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Car  alfalfa  or  ulsike  clover  mixed 
liay.  BAKER  FARM,  Ifehoboth,  Mass. 


WANTED — Competent  farmer  April  1st  to  work 
on-  shares  farm  of  lt>0  acres;  cultivated;  30 
acres  in  orchard,  4  years  planted;  20  acres 
wheat;  farming-  tools-;  horses  and  hogs;  8- room 
house;  silo  buildings;  1  hour  from  New  York 
City.  J.  T.  K1RTLAND,  32  Park  Row,  New 
York  City. 


FOR  SALE — FFuit  farm,  96  acres;  a  paying 
proposition  muf  beautiful  home.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address  BOX  63,  R.  R.  No.  3",  LaPlata,  Mo. 


DAIRYMAN  -would  like  to  furnish  sanitary  milk 
for  city  milk  peddler  or  other  concern;  would 
bottle  it.  Address  S.  H.  X.,  care  R.  X.-Y., 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


WORKING  FARMER.  N.  Y.  STATE — General 
farming;  beef  cattle;  no  liquors;  $45  per 
month;  cottage,  wood,  garden.  E.  C.  W.,  care 
R~  N.-Y.,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  To  manage  farm  or 
gentleman’s  place  by  young  man,  experienced; 
dairying,  poultry,  general  farming.  HUSTLER, 
care  R.  N.-Y.,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — One  Simplex  Colony  Oil  Brooder 
for  want  of  fnrther  use,  at  half  price.  $14,50; 
practically  new;  in  use  only  two  months:  also 
some  fine  breeding  cockerel.  Young’s  strain.  $1 
each.  WILLIAM  LERCU,  Seobeyville,  N.  Jt, 


farm  or  estate;  good  worker,  willing  and  re¬ 
liable;  experience;  A-l  reference.  M.  R.,  care 
It.  N.-Y.,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


VIRGINIA  FARM  of  110  acres,  40  cleared  but 
well  timbered,  2V2  miles  to  depot.  Apply  for 
fuller  particulars  to  OWNER,  Lock  Box  249 
Louisa,  Va. 


TO  SETTLE  ESTATE— Extra  good  127-acre  20- 
cow  farm;  stock  and  tools  if  desired;  never 
failing  running  water  in.  pasture  and  buildings; 
sugar  orchard:  equipped,  fine  buildings,  paint¬ 
ed:  modern  conveniences;  main  road;  very  pleas¬ 
ant  home.  CHAS.  McNALL,  Milton,  Vermont. 


FIRST-CLASS  HERDSMAN  AND  DAIRYMAN  — 
Open  for  engagement;  can  handle  Babcock 
test:  also  A.  R.  O.  work;  American,  age  41; 
lifetime  experience,  and  can  furnish  best  of 
references.  Address  HERDSMAN,  19  Willett 
St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


OUR  GRADUATES  will  be  ready  to  accept  nosi- 
tions  as  dairymen,  poultrymen,  horticulturists 
and  general  farm  help  on  March  1st,  1914.  Ap¬ 
plications  will  be  considered  m  the  order  re¬ 
ceived.  Address  BARON  DE  HIRSCH  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  SCHOOL,  Woodbine,  X.  J.  Dept  B 


COLXTRY  HOME — 1  V2.  acres;  9-room  cottage, 
barn,  chicken  house,  etc. ;  first-class  condition ; 
on  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.R. ;  in  village,  near  station; 
all  kinds  fruit;  100  bearing  peach  trees;  beatiti- 
ful  view:  price  right.  OWNER,  Box  35,  Port 
1  Murray,  N.  J. 


MAN  AND  WIFE — No  children;.  man  for  farm 
work,  wife  for  general  housework;  no  dairy; 
decent  hours’  and  comfortable  quarters;  $45  per 
month  to  start,  yearly  increase  and  two  weeks’ 
vacation  with  pay.  GREENFIELD  FARMS 
Center  Square,  Pa. 


wan  1  ED — A  good  Herdsman,  experienced  with 
Ayrshire  cattle,  on  farm  in  eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania:  must  be  good  butter-maker-  and  have 
reference  as  to  honesty,  temperance;  must  be 
fond  of  animals.  Steady  position,  good  wages 
ta  right  person.  D:,  care  of  R.  N.-Y.,  333 
West  30th  St..  New  York. 


HAY  FROM  PRODUCER  TO  CONSUMER—' Two 
hundred  tons  good  stock  hay  for  sale.  Twenty 
tons  fair  No.  1  Timothy.  $16  ton;  130  tons 
good  river  bottom  hay  (not  swamp  grass),  $14 
ton,-  50  tons  not  so  good,  $12  ton,  f.o.b.  Hor- 
nell.  Correspondence  solicited  from  dairymen 
wanting  car  lots.  M.  A.  TUTTLE,  Hornell,  X.  Y 


11  acres  apples;,  brook  through  pasture;  three 
barns,  hog  house;  8-room  house:  land  nearly 
level:  1  mile  from  cheese  factory  and  village; 
will  include  manure  spreader,  power  spray  bind¬ 
er  and  other  tools  for  quick  sale.  $32  per  acre; 
$3,000  down.  Address  EARM,  care  R.  N.-Y.. 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  in  Central  New  York;  76  acres, 
including  20  acres  young  hardwood  timber; 
<5  young  apple  trees;  also  pear  trees,  cherries, 
etc;  9’ room,  house;  several  outbuildings,  good 
condition;  all  up-to-date  implements;  “  also  12 
head  high-grade  Holsteins  and  four-vear-old 
work  team.  G.  B.  N.,  care  of  R.  N.-Y.,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


1 10  ACRES  IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK — Pour 
adjoining  dairy  farms;  have  all  been  money 
makers;  two  in  good  shape  with  extra  good  soil; 
trout  brook  running  through  them:  3Vj  miles  to 
stations;  four  towns  of  about  1,000  population 
eaclr  within  eight  miles.  Price,  $14,000;  value 
of  buildings  alone;  200  acres  woods;  rural  de¬ 
livery;  telephone.  Address  W.  F.,  care  R.  N.-Y. 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


FDR  RENT — For  a  term  of  years,  a  splendid 
farm  of  about  65  acres,  in  the  best  section  of 
the  southern  part  of  Westchester  Countv.  in 
,  close  proximity  to  the  best  home  markets:  has 
an  extensive  poultry  plant,  containing  a  stock 
of  over  1,000  laying  hens;  is  also  well  adapted 
for  truck  farming;  there  is  also  a  fine  orchard; 
title-  dwelling  tionse  and  outbuildings;  terms 
reasonable  to  a  flrst-olass  partv.  Anplv  to 
SIERRKCIIT  &  SON,  Rose  Hill  Nurseries, ‘New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Pay 


(in  Powder  Form) 

Dissolves  instantly  in  Cold  or  Hot  Water.  Takes  the  place  of  and  is 
superior  to  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  for  Controlling — 

San  Jose  Scale  and  Fungus  Diseases 

Also  Has  Controlled  Aphis  at  the  Same  Time 

Used  on  More  than  3,000,000  Trees  last  year  with  fine  results 
The  Best  all  around  spray  on  apples,  peaches  and  pears 

For  nine  years  we  have  manufactured  Lime  and  Sulphur  solution.  Three  years  ago  we 
succeeded  in  putting  out  this  material  in  dry  form,  which  has  met  with  almost  universal 
approval  of  fruit  growers  because  it  has  the  following— 

Advantages  Over  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

A  lOU-lb.  Drum  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound  equals  a  600-lb.  barrel  of  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution.  One- 
sixth  the  freight.  No  leakage.  Does  not  crystallize.  Will  keep  indefinitely  in  any  climate.  No  barrels 
to  break  or  return.  No  water  to  pay  freight  on.  Controls  San  Jose  Scale  in  four  days,  sticks  like  paint; 
etc.  Reports  from  the  Government,  Fruit  Growers  and  Experimental  Stations  covering  a  period  of  three 
years  substantiate  the  above. 

Spraying  Machinery  and  Accessories 

We  make  quality  machines  with  the  power  to  put  Spray 
Materials  on  properly,  easy  to  handle  and  economical  to 
operate. 

We  have  illustrated 

New  Niagara  Triplex  Power  Sprayer 

Built  along  lines  that  have  proven  most  efficient,  this  sprayer 
is  designed  for  fruit  growers  who  want  the  best.  It 
is  guaran- 

C 


Read  this  Letter 

We  can  probably  refer  to  a  grower  in  your  locality. 


Olcott,  New  York, 

Sept.  27th,  1913 


Niagara  Sprayer  Co. 

Middlcport,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  : 

In  reference  to  the  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound  I  purchased  from 
you  last  Spring,  wish  to  say,  it  is  much  more  convenient  to  handle  as 
well  as  being  cheaper  than  the  lime-sulphur  solution.  I  sprayed  my 
peach  orchard  while  the  trees  were  dormant  for  scale  and  leaf  curl  dilut¬ 
ing  the  material  to  the  proportions  of  10  pounds 
of  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound  to  50  gallons  of 
water,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  results  were 
perfect.  My  crop  was  light  only  having  about 
25,000  baskets,  but  the  quality  was  the  best  I 
ever  had.  I  sprayed  my  apple  orchards  using  10 
pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water  while  the  trees 
were  dormant  and  1  pound  to  50  gallons  of  water 
together  with  three  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to 
each  50  gallons  of  water  in  the  blossoms.  At  these 
proportions  I  had  no  burning  whatever  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  I  had  the  finest  crop  of  apples  I 
have  ever  had,  besides  they  were  exceptionly  free 
from  fungus,  scale  and  worms.  My  pear  crop 
was  also  very  nice.  I  will  use  Soluble  Sulphur 
Compound  exclusively  next  season. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  W.  O.  Ward. 


teed  to 
spray  out  7 
gallons  o  f 
liquid  per 
minute 
and  at  the 
same  time 

"  maintain  a 

pressure  of  250  to  300  pounds.  Equipped  with  por¬ 
celain  lined  cylinders  guaranteed  for  a  lifetime.  If  you 
want  the  best  sprayer  skill  can  produce  get  our  prices. 

We  Make  Everything  For  Spraying 


K-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-  • -5~bb 


(Mr  Ward  used  95  100-pound  drums  of  Soluble  Sul¬ 
phur  Compound  last  season,  which  equals  over  100 
50-gallon  barrels  of  lima-tulphur  solution.  He  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  progressive  fruit  growers  in 
New  York  State.) 

Niagara  Brand  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound,  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Bordeaux  Mixture,  Sulphur,  Gasoline,  Power 
Sprayers,  Hand  Pumps,  Nozzles,  Spray  Rods,  Hose  and  Fittings,  etc. 


0  lb.  BBL 


Niagara  Sprayer  Company 


28  Niagara  Street 
Middleport,  N.  Y. 


trade 

MARK 


'M 


Makers  of  everything  for  spraying.  First  quality  only.  Distributing  agents  in  all  parts  of  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

--------------------  FILL  IN  THIS  COUPON  -------------------- 

Gentlemen: — Without  obligation  on  my  part,  please  give  me  information  about  Niagara  Soluble  Com¬ 
pound  and  Niagara  Sprayers.  To  help  in  sending  printed  matter  1  am  filling  in  these  blanke. 

I  haye . acres  of  Fruit.  Kind  of  fruit .  I  am  in  the  market  for  spraying  machinery... . 

power . hand . parts .  I  am  particularly  interested  in  spraying  materials  as  follows— 

giving  amount  used  last  year. 

Write  your  name  nnd  address  in  Margin,  “  tear  off,”  and  send  today 
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